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HE MATTER of keeping fit is to 
Laie workers a problem of 
particular importance. 

Light physical work ata desk gives 
the body a special set of needs. Care 
must be taken to secure sufficient 
fresh air and exercise. 

The question of diet is of para- 
mount importance. If your habits are 
sedentary, your food requirements 
are not those of the manual laborer. 

Dr. Frank Crane, whose daily 
work is that of writing, realizes the 
vital need of right diet. “I eat to 
keep fit,” he says, ‘‘and not as an 
indoor sport.” 


Breakfast is the key meal 
Breakfast is the key meal. It starts you 
off right or wrong for the day. Your 
big need in the morning is energy 
—energy in quickly available form. 
Heavy foods may contain such en- 
ergy—but the burden they throw 


™ 


on the stomach is too heavy. All 
the energy you should have for your 
work is squandered in digestive effort. 

Other lighter foods may be easy 
of assimilation, but they are lacking 
in energy units. 

There is one famous food that 
exactly fills these important require- 
ments—Cream of Wheat. 


In Cream of Wheat is a wonderful 
store of rich energy 
substance, for which 
the scientific name 
is carbohydrates. 
And so simple is 
its form that assim1- 
lation is carried on 


“Eat to heep fit says Dr.FRANK CRANI 


easily and quickly, its vital energy 
yielded without the least strain on 
the digestive system. 

Try tomorrow morning a light 
breakfast of easy digestibility with 
delicious Cream of Wheat as the 
central dish. You will feel better, 
think straighter, not only all morn- 
ing but all day. Right diet begins 
at breakfast—it is the key meal in 
the business of keeping fit. 


Free sample and recipe booklet 
Cream of Wheat may be served with 
dates, raisins, prunes, baked apple, 
and in many other delicious ways. 
Our new recipe book gives 50 recipes 
not only for breakfast dishes but 

for luncheon and supper 
dishes. Sent free with a 


ream Wheat ee 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
In Canada, made by Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 


generous cereal servings 
or to make any recipe. 
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ae I Faltered Out My Trouble —the Consul Must Leave in the Morning 


\N THE first day of July, 1924, as a result of 
the passage of a bill for reorganizing the con- 
sular and diplomatic services, some thirty 

: on veterans were entitled thenceforth to write 

under their names the words ‘‘American Foreign 
‘Service Officer, Retired.”” Appointed by President Arthur as consul to Bristol, England, 
I think that length of service makes me dean of this small class of one quarter of one ten- 
thousandth of one per cent of the population of the United States. I believe, subject to 
correction, that I am the only man who has spent half a lifetime in a consular service 
which was the football of politics and the other half in an organized service which by 
effective work ultimately won the confidence and respect of the American people. 
There will be some serious things to say about this development, but the lighter recollec- 
tions of the earlier days are paramount at the moment. 

Ona gray September afternoon, in the year 1882, I stood in the gray old square in 
the gray old city of Bristol in which lay hidden the consular offices. I gazed across at 
the tall stone eagle haughtily poised on the parapet of an old stone building, and to this 
Massive immobile bird nobly dominating the wide square I took off my hat in respectful 
Salute. No one could see me, for the only living things near by were lazily drowsing 
sheep and cawing rooks. 

Iwas charged with a high secret exultation. At twenty-four years of age I was the 
Tepresentative of a great country in the proud and ancient city whence John Cabot had 
sailed 400 years before, the first European to set foot on the mainland of the Western 

| Hemisphere. I looked over the bright green grass at the slowly browning leaves of the 
tall lindens and wide-branching plane trees; at the rivulets of moldy green which 
flowed down the solid plinth of the bronze statue of an English king dressed as an ancient 
Roman; at No. 9, where the guidebook said that Alexander Selkirk had lived after his 


rescue from Juan Fernandez to be the original of Robinson Crusoe; and finally again 
at the eagle. 


ILLUSTRATED 


By Lorin Jl. Lathrop 


BY JAMES mM. 


I started reluctantly to cross; I say reluctantly, 
for there was keen pleasure in cherishing the secret 
of my importance. My notebook of the day holds 
this boyish sentence: “‘I felt like Harun-al-Rashid.”’ 
With regret, I saw approaching one of the half 
dozen who knew me, and with this kindly captain of the vessel in which I had crossed 
was an elderly man to whom I was introduced. 

This man said with emphasis as he shook my hand, “‘Your nation is a nation of 
robbers and thieves.” 

I thought this some form of English humor until I looked into the speaker’s face. He 
meant it. I had no retort. I swung on my heel and walked away. This was my first 
greeting on British soil and was the beginning of an unusual series of experiences. 

A second disillusion followed. The eagle, on nearer approach, was seen to be no 
American eagle, but a phoenix, resting on stone-carved tongues of flame. Over the 
entrance was cut the name Phenix House, and next door, on the wall of a modest little 
structure, I saw the coat of arms of the United States. In my extreme disappointment, 
I circled the square; and then, with the immense dignity which youth assumes to hide 
its tremors, I entered the consulate. 

A lonely gray-haired gentleman, obviously pleased to see anybody, looked up from 
his newspaper. 

“Well, young man,” he asked, “what can I do for you?” 

“T am Mr. Lathrop.” 

“‘Well,Mr. Lathrop, what can I do for you?”’ 

Astonished that the name had no meaning for him, I said, “I am the new consul.” 

“The devil you are!” he exclaimed, staring at me with the good-natured tolerance 
of one who searches for the point of some foolish joke; but I saw him visibly age. I 
suppose that my face was not that of a jester. I produced my credentials and he took 
them with a shaking hand. Ashe cursorily glanced through them I ran over a pile of New 
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York papers and showed him a paragraph announcing the 
appointment. No friends at Washington to cable, official 
communications delayed, a newspaper item overlooked— 
these things combined to make my descent on the office a 
thunderbolt. I was too young to be as sorry for him as I 
should have been, for youth, lacking experience in trouble, 
is hard. None, however, had just reason to complain of the 
crude and sometimes cruel methods of the time when con- 
sulates were political plunder, for each in his time had tri- 
umphantly displaced another whose influence had waned. 
As will appear later, I had a taste of the same medicine and 
was compelled to smile cheerfully as I introduced my hated 


supplanter to the local authorities. 


The old gentleman thought hard during a long silence. 
Finally he said that he must leave on the morrow. to.catch 
Wednesday’s steamer, that the office had no allowance for 
clerks, that he lacked even an office boy, and that by work- 
ing very late he could get all papers ready for the transfer 


by ten the next morning. 
“Let me help.” 
“What do you know about it?” 
“Nothing.” 


“Then you'll only be in my way.” He looked at his 
watch. ‘‘Go and find the mayor,” he said. ‘‘ Wherever he 
is, find him. Get his permission to act as consul pending 
the arrival of your exequatur signed by the queen. Come 


here at ten ready to take over.” 

“Where is he?” 

His answer was to wave his left hand in dismissal as he 
figured with his right. It is a senseless crank of mine 
never to ask the way, but I broke my rule that afternoon. 

“The City Hall?” 

“T’ve never heard of it, sir,’”’ said the courteous police- 
man. “Perhaps you mean the Guild Hall?” 

“T am looking for the mayor.” 


“Oh, you mean the Council House; but His Worship’s 


out in state this afternoon. I seen the carriage.” 


A Well-Staged Welcome 


i FOUND it easy to trail that equipage of gilt and splen- 
dor, with its brilliantly liveried driver and two standing 
footmen behind, all three in brave cocked hats covering 
full-bottomed wigs white with powder. I shiver now at 
the temerity of ignorant youth, but I flagged that medieval 
chariot of state. Footmen gaped, a crowd gathered, as I 
approached the window and gazed up at a benign elderly 
gentleman who had removed his cocked hat that he might 
put his head out. I faltered out my trouble—the consul 
must leave in the morning. If I was not authorized to act, 
commerce with the United States must stop. 

“Stelling, open the door.” 

One of the footmen descended, did as commanded and 
placed a small set of folding steps, down which the mayor 
climbed, disclos- 
ing astately figure 
in full court suit— 
black velvet with 
lace ruffles at neck 
and wrists, black 
silk stockings and 
shining pumps 
with jeweled buck- 
les. Over this he 
woreafur-trimmed 
crimson robe and 
round the neck 
hung the massive 
mayoral chain of 
office, carrying an 
enameled coat of . 
arms of Bristol set 
insparkling jewels. 

“Welcome to 
our ancient city,” 
he said with a firm 
grasp of the hand. 
He gestured, I 
obeyed. I climbed 
in. As the massy 
structure trundled 
along I could see 
the ordinary peo- 
ple in the street 
asking one another 
who the distin- 
guished stranger 
was. 

The caretaker 
at the Council 
House almost. 
walked backward 
as he ushered us 
into the Mayor’s 
Parlour—spelled 
with a u—where 
I produced my 
’ official papers. 


“This is 1820,”’ said His Worship as he held the glass of 
brown sherry to his nose and inhaled with obvious pleasure. 

He talked with an intense pride of the city, told me of 
its unbroken line of mayors since the year 1216, of its con- 
servatism, of its resolve to maintain as far as could be the 
ancient traditions and ceremonies. In the end, in graceful 
words, he led me to understand the enormity of my offense 
in stopping the coach, thanked me for doing it, and said 
with a sly twinkle that nothing must be allowed to inter- 
fere with commerce. 

He had a right to speak for commerce, for he was Mr.— 
afterward Sir—Joseph Weston, member of the great Bir- 
mingham firm in which Joseph Chamberlain made his large 


‘fortune. ° Sir Joseph was five times mayor of Bristol and 


afterward Member of Parliament for one of the city con- 
stituencies. He is understood to have made it a rule while 
mayor to expend not less than $50,000 each year on hospi- 
tality; and I think, as I look over my collection of menus, 
that in some years he must have exceeded that sum. 
Behold me at 10:30 the next morning a duly installed 
consul, all alone, equipped for my duties solely by an in- 
struction period of thirty days. On the first day of that 
period I had been told that there was no instructor and that 
I should best please an overworked and undermanned 


~Department of State by reporting on the thirtieth day to 


proceed on my mission. I had thoroughly enjoyed that 
unexpected holiday and had thus arrived at my post with- 
out inconvenient prejudices or hampering traditions or 
knowledge of perplexing precedents. With a volume of 
Consular Regulations as my chart, I was free to sail at will 
through the, to me, unknown seas of consular endeavor. 
I was soon to learn, however, that, even in a modest post 
such as Bristol was, the extraordinary range and variety 
of the consular duties precluded comment about some 
things in the regulations. The seas were worse than un- 
known; they were uncharted. 

My first caller, received with concealed fears, handed me 
a letter addressed to the United States consul. I opened it 
in an offhand way, my policy being to convince everybody 
that I knew everything. The contents proved to be a bill 
for ladies’ lingerie, and the amount—I remember it now— 
was £57, 11 shillings, 8 pence. I felt lost. I knew there was 
nothing in the Consular Regulations about such things. 

“A check would be acceptable,” said the elderly collec- 
tor in a dry voice. 

“Please explain.” 

“‘The articles were officially supplied.” 

“‘T have not found them in the archives.” 

“The young gentleman was employed here last year. 
Our firm gave him credit because of that. The United 
States should pay.’ 

“Send it to the Department of State through your am- 
bassador at Washington,’ I suggested hopefully. 

“That,” he answered, “‘would be considered a liberty.” 


Visiting Me Once in the West of England, We Drove to the Top of the Cheddar Gorge 
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“And why not a liberty to present it to me?”’ 

The implied suggestion of equality between conslat, 
and embassy struck the old gentleman dumb. He tos yp 
the long account and went away without a word. 

Unpaid bills were not infrequent in those casual (op 
ganized days, when, as one consul informed me, he recyed 
his appointment for his natural gift of talking to 1, 
and another said that he came from the President’s Ip 
town. Such petty international vexations are now in 
sible, for nothing could more damage a permanent ciee 
than clamoring creditors in a previous post. 

My second caller was the apologetic captain of thejes. 
sel. His friend, so rude to me, had, it appeared, paid f Ss 
nine dollars duty at New York on a picture whichias 
subsequently returned to him. He had that morning ee 
informed by letter that under the law duty less than fty 
dollars could not be refunded on exportation of an impite 
article; hence his explosion to me. Sir William Hye 
Davies, Member of Parliament for Bristol, presided ath 
farewell dinner to me and said many kindly things apr 
me; and so, twenty-five years later, the son made } 
than. adequate amends for the momentary petulani 
his father. 


The Man of the Letter 


ee second post of the day had arrived while I waslis 
cussing lingerie with the optimistic ‘collector, ail 
opened the one letter with a conviction, which waned 
the years, that it must contain something important. 
contents proved to be a circular the like of which I 
again received. It was written by an angry consul i 
North of England, and it told in lurid language hc 
“slimy-tongued pretended newspaper man” had “‘skine 
him of 150 dollars.”” ‘“‘A dangerous con man,” it ji 
‘with slick manners and good clothes.” There followd a 
description of the sharper and the circular closed wi) 2 
passionate request that if this snake should turn urk 
should somehow, anyhow, be held until the arrival of} 
consul, who would take the first train after the comir ¢ 
the telegram and ‘‘beat this man to a jelly.” 

I laughed as all men do when somebody else has lie 
deceived, laboriously acknowledged the communicaijn 
promised codperation in effecting the consul’s desire if 
portunity arose and closed with, ‘‘I have the honor te 
sir, your obedient servant.’’ I was extremely formed 
those youthful days, and thrilled to the canned phras¢e 
diplomacy. 

Hardly had I finished when my third visitor camx 
handsome young man, animated and graceful, very @ 
dressed, and of naturally attractive manners. 

“My name is Cantwell,” he said. 

I jumped from my chair, for that was the name of “hi 
slimy-tongued newspaper man.” "My start of surprise fas 
apparently tis 
taken for a gesire 
of welcome. ie 


some informa‘on 
for journali; 
purposes. I dead 
not give a writen 
credential to 
dangerous 4¢ 
man,” so I 

plained that I id 


with me?” sug¢ 
ted the crimi 


stone.” 
I posted a: 
tice on the doo: 


tions said I m 
not do this, a 
that the off: 
must “always 


son. 
regretted this 
regularity al 
thought that the: 
(Continued or 
Page 174) 
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i nose of the Argo pointing toward the three 
i giant buttonwoods that sentineled the river 
: yend above the sand bar. Then; after placidly light- 

‘ng his pipe, he let his eye wander 

ostimatively over the craft that 

{ was finally and completely his own. 
| He was proud of that boat, as 
only youth can be proud of its 
{ first possessions. It had taken 
‘nearly eight hundred dollars of 
; hard-earned money to produce her, 
‘to obliterate her humble past as a 
’ brick scow and install an engine in 
: her stern and a pilot house in her 
" pow, to fit her out with reénforced 
wales and scupper valves and a 
sand pump. With his own hand 
Gomer had built the pilot house 
and the little stern cabin with the 
two wall bunks and the grub shelves 
| and the sheet-iron stove whereon 
| peg-legged Jude cooked their 
/ meals. With his own hand Gomer 
| had painted his craft from stem to 
' stern, pointing the iron-oxide red 
| with gay touches of chrome yellow 
’ and adorning the rough bowboards 
| with The Argo, neatly done in gilt 
| letters. 
| But she was more than deco- 
\ rative, Gomer remembered as his 
| gaze wandered on to the big swivel 
\ gooseneck with the strainer and 
suction cap on its end. For the 
_ Argo could pioneer up and down 
| that jerkwater river eating it bare 
| ofits sand bars as a browsing horse 
» eats a meadow bare of its grass. 
| She could make six good miles an 
hour, under load, and when empty 
| she could navigate freely in three 
| feet of water, crawling into back- 
| water coves and bayous that had 
_ never before echoed to the cough 
- ofasteam engine. He was, in fact, 
rather fond of stealing into those 
| unfrequented river regions where 
the homesteads lay unscreened 
from his eyes, where by this un- 
_ guarded water gate he could creep 
into the casual activities and in- 
- timacies of a folk who were un- 
_ known but not unfriendly to him. 
- Sometimes, when a girl putting 
her milk pans out to sun waved 
down at him, he found the courage 
to wave back. And sometimes, in 
jocund answer to a dinner horn, he 
would pull his whistle cord and 
startle the valley with a blast that 
echoed and reéchoed along the 
sloping fields until grazing steers 
took to their heels and colts raced 
away along the rail fences of the 
pasture lands. 

_ But it was more than pleasure 
that took him pioneering along the 
terra incognita of that upper river, 
for from its shallows, he figured, he 
was going to suck up enough sand 
to make him a rich man before he 
was thirty, now that the new cement works below Chamboro 
‘could absorb more than half his cargoes, and the Windsor 
contractors could take all that was left. And there seemed 
to be sand enough along the upper river, he ruminated as 

his appraising eye roved over the big gray bar that the 
spring freshets had built up for him. There was a month’s 
good sucking, he figured, within sight of the three big but- 
tonwoods that threw their lengthening shadows across the 
quiet river flats. It was there, waiting for the first comer. 
It was his, a gift from the hand of God, for the Argo was 
the only river craft that could navigate the shallower waters 
above the Louville railway bridge. 

Gomer let his eye wander on to the run-down farm that 
merged into the river flats. He noticed, for the first time, 
the ruinous old manor house that stood two-thirds of the 
way up the bank slope, half hidden in its scattering of 
apple trees in blossom. He could see an antique stable 
held up by a sagging-roofed lean-to that made him think 
of a staggering wife trying to keep upright a drunken hus- 
band. He could see a calf pen and a henhouse, fallen into 


ht 
(Fe anchored in midstream, with the blunt 
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It Was an Everyday Figure, Yet it Was Different. Something About it Impressed Him as Fantastic 
and Elemental, as Hardened Yet Vital 


decay, still wearing, like the other buildings on the vivid 
greenery of the river slope, a ghostly shadow of the white- 
wash that had once covered them. He could see a well 
sweep and the skeleton of a worn-out fanning mill. Be- 
tween the broken fences he could see chickens and ducks 
moving morosely about, and on a drying green where over- 
looked oblongs of white cotton gathered the evening dew 
he could see a flock of geese nibbling busily along the 
sward. 

It impressed Milt Gomer as a sad and poverty-stricken 
homestead. And when a whippoorwill cried dolorously 
through the gathering twilight and was answered by the 
prolonged bleat of a calf, infinitely mournful in the evening 
air, that brief duet of sounds seemed to accentuate and 
make vocal the vague melancholy of the valley slope. 

But Gomer’s stare became more pointed as he noticed a 
figure emerge from the door of the tumble-down house. It 
was the figure of a high-shouldered young woman in a blue 
calico waist. Her hair, closely plaited about her head, was 
the color of fresh manila rope. No, he concluded, it was 
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more the color of wheat ready to cut. Her bare arm 
and neck, he noticed, were a golden tinge, almost the 
tinge of the topmost apple-tree blossoms that still 
caught the light of the vanishing sun. In her hand 
she carried a wooden pail, and 
Gomer, as he watched her, con- 
cluded that she was taking skim 
milk out to the hungry calves in 
the crazily dilapidated pen. 

He was not wrong in that con- 
clusion, he realized as he saw the 
girl stoop over the pen rails and 
push away the crowding moist 
noses that made it hard for her to 
pour the meal into the hollowed- 
out log serving as a feed trough. 
He could see her put down the pail 
and study the nuzzling snouts and 
then look up to a tree top where a 
robin sang and was silent and sang 
again. He could see the golden- 
brown hand rest on her hip bone 
as she stared at the billowing 
waves of apple bloom that hung in 
a sort of overworld of glory above 
her underworld of broken fences 
and neglected fields and the mulch 
of barnyard animals. The waning 
light seemed to play tricks with 
her as she stood there, seemed to 
intensify the gold of her hair and 
the blueness of her meager calico 
waist, seemed to etherealize the 
vague oval of her upturned face 
and exaggerate the dimensions of 
her thin-clad body until she be- 
came arresting and impressive, like 
a figure out of a legend or a Valkyr 
out of a storybook. 

Gomer’s intent eye even knew 
the exact moment when she first 
caught sight of the Argo riding so 
placidly in what she must have re- 
garded as her home waters, for that 
strange craft obviously perplexed 
and troubled her. She advanced a 
few steps and stood motionless, 
studying the intruder from stem 
to stern, studying the incompre- 
hensible gooseneck and the gilt 
lettering and the wide-shouldered 
young man leaning so motionless 
against the dull-red pilot house. 
She even looked over her shoulder 
from time to time as she made her 
stunned way back to the house 
door, as though the Argo, still 
breathing smoke from its stunted 
stack, were something incredible, 
something to avoid and be afraid of. 

Twice, as the light paled and the 
evening darkened into dusk, the 
blue-waisted figure appeared at 
the door and stared down at the 
trespasser that had crept so inti- 
mately close to a home circle well 
screened from the road, on its 
farther side, by its hedges of thorn 
and its tangle of sumac. It would 
be an event in her life, Gomer con- 
cluded, to have a steam barge pud- 
dling round within a biscuit toss 
of her back yard. But before summer was over she’d prob- 
ably get to know him better. He even decided he’d go up 
to the well with the old-fashioned sweep, the next day, and 
lay in a new supply of drinking water. That would give 
him a chance to explain that the Argo didn’t mean harm to 
anybody. And it would also give him a chance to see the 
face under the wheat-colored plaited hair at closer range. 

He tried to get that face out of his thoughts as he lit the 
lamp in the little cabin and took down one of the volumes 
from the bookshelf above the green-paned window. But 
he found it hard to read. He could hear Jude, the one- 
legged negro, washing out his underclothes in a wooden 
bucket at the rail, crooning as he worked, crooning as he 
moved slowly about the deck and finally carried the 
cleansed garments to the engine pit to dry. It seemed very 
quiet along the river, unnaturally quiet, disturbingly quiet. 
When Gomer heard the plink-plunk of Jude’s battered old 
concert guitar, half an hour later, he put the book back on 
the shelf, blew out thelight, and stepped up into the balmy 
night air soft with spring. 
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£ven as the Swimmer Found a Footing on the Sandy Bottom, and Stood Hip:Deep in the Current, He Knew That He Had to Keep on Moving Forward 


He could see Jude squatting barefooted on the deck, with 
his cropped black head tilted against the cabin wall and 
his huge black hand resting on the bow] of the instrument, 
pallid in the darkness. 

“Play me some o’ them old: Southern toons,’’ Gomer 
said as he sat down on a water keg. 

The negro did not answer him. For a full minute the 
crumpled black figure neither spoke nor moved, appar- 
ently intent on a languid inner appraisal of his repertory. 
Then, nesting the guitar more comfortably against his 
curved body, he tested the strings and broke into music. 

Jude hummed as he played, hummed plaintively and 
impersonally, his huge throat giving strength and sonority 
to the droning that the chorded strings might otherwise 
have drowned. The cadenced sound seemed magnified by 
the darkness, swelling along the water and echoing back 
from the banks where there was so little sign of life. 

It sounded good to the owner of the Argo as he sat in the 
odorous gloom smoking his pipe. But it made him sad. He 
couldn’t quite make out what it was, but it made him 
lonesome for something. He was still wondering what that 
unknown something was when his eye caught a sign of life 
from the house up on the river bank. He could see a door 
open and the figure of a woman fill the abrupt oblong of 
light that flowered against the darkness. She stood there 
quite a long time, apparently listening to the music. She 
came back a second time, in fact, finally sitting down on 
the doorstep and scarcely moving as the slow-strummed 
airs filled the river valley with their wistfulness. 

Gomer, as he sat and smoked, found something appeas- 
ing in her nearness at the same time that he found some- 
thing depressing in her remoteness. It seemed to make the 
music richer, having her share in it that way. When she got 
up at last and went inside, closing the door behind her, 
Gomer knocked out his pipe and decided that he’d had 
enough of Jude’s guitar for one night. At daybreak, he 
knew, there would be hard work and steady work awaiting 
him. So he had a look around to see that everything was 
shipshape, stretched and yawned with honest weariness, 
and trudged down to the narrow cabin, where he undressed 
and went to bed in the wall bunk. Before he fell asleep, 


however, he found his mind going back to the woman who 
had been staring up at the apple blossoms where the top- 
most branches had turned to almost a marigold yellow 
with the light of the setting sun. 


II 


Ga was wakened out of his sleep by a thud that . 


brought him halfway over his berth edge before his 
eyes were quite open. It was a thump and shock that tum- 
bled the chimney from his little reading lamp and brought 
the crockery clattering to the floor. His first thought as 
he sat up listening to the diminuendo hum of Jude’s fallen 
guitar was that something had rammed him, that his pre- 
cious Argo had been run down by some hurrying prow that 
expected to see riding lights even in those upper shallows. 

But he realized when he got on deck that something 
quite different had happened. Against his side he could see 
a cement abutment and over his head he could make out 
the heavy black cobweb of a bridge. That, he knew as his 
mind cleared, was the Louville railway bridge. .His anchor 
line had parted and the current had carried him down the 
river against the bridge pier. And ten to one he had a 
stove-in hull and would sink in midstream, with his new 
engine and his neatly framed license and his gilt lettering 
all going to the bottom before he could even get the cata- 
leptic Jude out of his bunk! 

Gomer’s hand shook as he lighted a lantern and swung 
it overboard. He crowded in close to the pier against 
which the current kept him locked, squinting along the 
water line for the opening which he half childishly dreaded 
to encounter. But the Argo was an exceptionally staunch 
craft, and no rupture was discernible in her planking. A 
scar showed in the new paint along her side, it was true, 
but she was still intact. She hadn’t even sprung a leak, 
Gomer discovered with a warming new pride of possession. 
And his hand was steadier as he made fast to a battered 
cofferdam pile and once more shouted for Jude to scramble 
into his clothes and get up steam or they’d find themselves 
breakfasting on the St. Clair Flats. 

But Gomer wasn’t satisfied about that anchor line. It 
was a new line, and it should have held. He went back for 


t 
his lantern and made his way forward, frowning as h_ 
padded along the deck planking wet with dew. His frowl_ 
deepened as he drew the trailing anchor rope aboard ani 
studied its end. He saw at a glance that the close-coilec 
strands had not parted but had been cut with a knife 
Someone who had no love for him had set him adrift in thi 
darkness. Someone, for reasons he couldn’t understand) 
had pretty plainly intimated that he and his boat weren’ ' 
wanted in that particular part of the world. Ka 

But he’d a right to that river bed, he reminded himself é 
he’d as much right there as a team had on a county roac 
or a farmer had in his own fields. He had his sand loads t« 
deliver to the cement works, and he was going to gather uy. 
that sand and carry it to its market or know the reasor 
why. He had a right by law to browse along that river 
valley and gather in his cargoes from its bed, the same as ¢ 
licensed fisherman had a right to take fish from its current 
And if anybody was going to dispute his right they’d have 
to do it in a bigger way than sneaking out and cutting his 
anchor rope under cover of darkness. 

Before sunup the Argo was back at her anchorage beside 
the three giant buttonwoods. Gomer had not only recoy- 
ered his lost bow anchor and spliced his rope but had 
hooked three fathoms of light chain onto his stern anchor 
and dropped it overboard beside his rudder mast. They 
could cut as much as they liked, he knew, but he would 
continue to ride there until he was ready to move on. 

He decided after breakfast to load from the south 
shore, where the sand lay in a glittering gray windrow, like 
a giant water snake half in the river and half out on the 
flats. He noticed, as he prodded about the bottom with his 
notched depth pole, a wagon team crawl slowly down the 
bank slope, among the apple trees about the gray-sided old 
farmhouse. The driver of this team stopped short at sight 
of the Argo, studied the strange craft, and circled about on 
the upper slope of the bank sand, already crisscrossed with 
many wheel marks. Then he reached in for his shovel and 
proceeded to fill his wagon box. 

Several times, Gomer noticed, the newcomer stopped i in | 
his work to squint out at the Argo and its owner. But he 
called out no greeting and delivered no message. He merely 


t 


q| 
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| filled his wagon, climbed aboard, and laid the leather on his 
team, crouching low like cats, as they tugged the heavy 
wagon up the rutted slope. Yet Gomer noticed, even as he 
nursed the impression that this was a slow and old-fashioned 
way of harvesting sand, how the teamster had stopped for 


_ a moment in the lane end beside the old farmhouse. The 


woman in the blue waist had stepped out beside his front 
wheel, reaching up for something which the driver had 
handed down to her. It made Gomer think of a man pay- 
ing toll. But that impression was lost in a newer one as the 
two figures turned in the morning light and studied the 


Argo where she lay at anchor below them. The owner of 
that vessel had no knowledge of what words passed be- 
tween them. But he stood disturbed by some vague air of 
hostility about the man on the sand load, by some equally 
yague air of antagonism in the attitude of the woman so 
intently studying the intruder she failed to understand. 

When she turned and walked slowly into the house 
again, her eyes still on the Argo as she went, Gomer sur- 
rendered to a repeated impulse to venture up to her house 
well to fill his water jug. That might give him an opening 
to talk to her and explain things. And it might help him 
to find out a thing or two on his own hook. 

He was emptying the stale water that remained in his 
jug over the side when the woman in the blue waist reap- 
peared again. She came out carrying a basket of washing, 
passing under the mottled sun and shadow of the apple 
trees until she came to the drying green, where she put 
‘down her basket. Her movements were slow and deliberate 
as she checkered the emerald slope with her orderly rows of 
slips and towels and waists and aprons. They made an 
oddly appealing array of color, pale blues and dim yellows 
and faded pinks overridden by one oblong splash of Turkey 
red that was as arresting to the eye as fresh blood on a 
counterpane. And against that colorful background moved 
the stooping blond-haired girl with a skin that was no 
longer golden, in the harder light of morning, but merely a 
shade or two paler than butternut brown. 

Gomer couldn’t be sure what it was about that figure 
that arrested him. It was an everyday figure, yet it was 
different. Something about it impressed him as fantastic 


He Looked Down at Her With a Softening Face. 


and elemental, as hardened yet vital. She made him think 
of good soil that had been overcropped. But there was a 
virginal and stubborn sort of vigor in her movements, as 
though her body, like the earth along which she walked, 
harbored mysterious vitalities which the ill use of others 
could not entirely remove. He liked the way she held her 
head. He liked her air of gentleness as she drew down a 
branch of the apple blossoms and sniffed at them. He liked 
the way the sun shone on the closely plaited coils of hair as 
bright as the newest manila rope that ever came out of a 
ship chandler’s loft. And Gomer, as he dropped from the 
wagon-box bow of the Argo to the sand shallows and waded 
ashore in his rubber top boots, was not so collected as he 
pretended to be. And his discomfiture increased when he 
saw the young woman with the empty basket vanish into 
the house before he could climb the bank. She must have 
seen him, he surmised. And retreat like that could only be 
construed as an intended affront. 

But Gomer felt that he had already gone too far to with- 
draw without a sacrifice of dignity. Timid as he may have 
been in the matter of approaching womenfolks, he was not 
of the breed that falters when the going proves rougher 
than it promised. He was still young enough to be afraid 
of the white feather. And among the few who knew him 
well he was reckoned a stubborn man. 

So the intruder kept on his way until he came to the worn 
doorstep, where a brace of scrabbling ducks scuttled aside 
at his approach. When his knock on the blistered door 
panel remained unanswered he repeated that knock, a 
second and a third time. He was breaking no. law, he re- 
minded himself, in crossing a dooryard and asking for drink- 
ing water. Yet his dark skin flushed with resentment when 
the door remained shut in his face. He had no right, he 
knew, to intrude on womenfolks. But womenfolks, on the 
other hand, had no call to shut themselves up at the sight 
of him, as though he was a black racer or a dog with rabies. 

He did not give up without a gesture of defiance. In- 
stead of promptly retreating to the river, he squared his 
shoulders and rounded the house. As he did so he found 
himself approaching another door, the side door facing the 
lane that wound through the blossoming apple trees. This 


door was open, and in it stood the young woman with the 
rope-colored hair. She was leaning forward a little, staring 
toward the road that lay somewhere beyond the tangle of 
thorn and sumac. There were lines of anxiety on her fore- 
head and her eyes looked frightened. She was considerably 
younger looking than Gomer had expected. But there was 
a hunted and harried look on her face that made him feel 
that life had hurt her more than one of her years should 
have been hurt. The small triangle of anxiety on her fore- 
head, in fact, merged into an expression of open horror 
when her shadowed eyes slewed about and saw him stand- 
ing within a crumb toss of her shrinking figure. 

“T’m Milt Gomer, ma’am,”’ he said as he touched his 
hat, ‘‘the master of the boat just below.” 

That sturdy explanation made no apparent impression 
on her. The color waned a little from the butternut brown 
of her skin as she continued to stare at him out of the 
hooded eyes that carried some vague hint of tragedy in 
their depths. She studied him with a close yet hostile 
scrutiny that made him shift from one foot to the other as 
the silence prolonged between them. 

‘“You’d best not be round here!”’ she finally said. She 
spoke in a slow and full-throated drawl that went oddly 
with the enmity of the message carried by the words them- 
selves. 

“T’m aimin’ to harm nothin’ round this neighborhood, 
ma’am,’’ contended Gomer, stiffening a little where he 
stood. 

There was something about her that made him resent the 
discovery that she was compelled to classify him as an 
enemy. There was something foolishly soft behind her 
hardness, something pitiful behind her paraded animosity. 
It made him think of a ringdove driven off her nest, hover- 
ing between fear and courage. 

“You’d best not be round here!”’ repeated the girl with 
the strangely luminous eyes, which, instead of studying the 
intruder, were now fixed on the lane that straggled out 
through the thicket of thorn and sumac. 

“T was askin’ for a jug o’ drinkin’ water,” explained 
Gomer, lifting the jug in corroboration of his statement. 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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HE other day the father 
Ts a young girl who is 

traveling abroad with 
a chaperon received a letter 
from his daughter saying 
that she had fallen in love 
with a young titled Euro- 
pean and hoped her father 
would find no objection to 
their early marriage. 

Her father, who has ac- 
cumulated a comfortable 
fortune through his excep- 
tional ability and business 
acumen, was at first greatly 
disturbed. He disliked in- 
tensely the idea of his only 
child living permanently on 
the opposite side of the At- 
lantic, where he would be 
able to see her only at rare 
intervals. 

But this American father 
was even more concerned 
with the effect of this po- 
tential alliance upon her. 

“What do you think her 
chances for happiness would 
-be?”’ he asked me. ‘I ad- 
mit that to a certain extent 
any marriage is a plunge 
into the dark. But at that, 
I can pretty well forecast 
her chances if she marries an 
American, by mere statis- 
tics. But over there, where 
they don’t believe in di- 
vorce, there’s nothing to go on, unless a person has closely 
observed, as you have, a great many of these matches.” 

His question in one form or another is being asked by 
many interested people. For the number of international 
marriages is increasing at an astonishing rate, and is by no 
means confined to the daughters of the sensationally rich. 
Moreover, the realization that in Europe divorce is less 
common than here, and that therefore the marriage vow, 
for better, for worse, is literally carried out in the vast 
majority of cases, has led to keen interest in the actual 
working out of 
these most entan- 
gling of alliances. 

We have a tend- 
ency to assume 
that all foreign 
husbands of Amer- 
ican girls can be 
placed in one of 
two categories — 
either villains, 
whose picturesque 
tyrannies we enjoy 
reading about 
when we do not 
know their wives; 
or good, satisfac- 
tory husbands who 
never reach the 
limelight of the 
Sunday papers. 


Food 


F THE simple 
classification 
were only correct it 
would greatly re- 
duce the complexi- 
ties of interna- 
tional marriages. 
But unfortunately 
many of the really 
insoluble prob- 
lems arise when 
the European hus- 
band has every 
tendency to make 
his wife happy. 
Often it is environ- 
ment itself—the 
sharp differences 
in the back- 
grounds and hab- 
its of thought of 


PHOTOS, BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N.Y. C, 


The Court of the American Academy at Rome During an Afternoon Concert. 


The Terrace at Monte Carlo 


the two—which causes friction. I have even known real 
distress to arise in more than one case from the absurd 
subject of food! 

The homesick young wife of a very nice European whose 
country borders on the Mediterranean told me with tears 
in her eyes that she and her husband started every day by 
quarreling over the kind of breakfasts they should have. 

“He eats nothing but cold beans!”’ she declared. “Cold 
beans with oil and vinegar poured over them, and a glass 
of red wine to wash them down. Every morning! Just as 
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and Mr. and Mrs, Richard Washburn Child 


his father did before hin 
I sometimes feel as if | 
couldn’t bear it!” 
I tried not to smile, by 
she read my thoughts. 
“Oh, I know it sound 
silly,” she said, “but whe 
you're away from home, ani 
everything and everybod; 
is strange to you, you mag 
nify trifles. I never though 
I cared what I ate, but i 
seems to me now that I 
give anything in the work 
if I could have just one goo 
cup of coffee with real crean 
in it! No one has crean 
here. And as for grape 
fruit—you can’t even get i 
in the market; they’ve neve: 
even heard of it.”’ 


Servants 


HE described other diffi: 
culties of keeping house 
“Yes, it’s easy enough tc 
get servants, but they won’t 
do anything the way I wan! 
them to. My husband say; 
I’m foolish to try to change 
them, but they won’t ever 
make my bed the way ] 
want it made. They are al: 
ways pleasant, always smil- 
ing, but they keep on doing! 
it their way. Sometimes ] 
think I’d rather do things for myself, but that horrifies them 
all. My husband and I had one of our worst quarrels when 
my maid told his valet, who told him, that I washed some 
chamois gloves myself. But she simply wouldn’t do them 
the right way. Finally he explained to her, and after that 
it was all right. They’ll do anything for a man, of course!” 
“Then why not always let your husband give the 
orders?” 
“It’s so humiliating,” she said, ‘“‘and sometimes awfully 
inconvenient. Besides, my mother always ran our house at 
home; why 
shouldn’t I run 
mine? Espe- 
cially ——’”’ She 
flushed a little as 
she explained that 
which everyone 
knew, that it was 
her money which, 
ran the establish- 
ment. } 
“But it’s nol 
just servants who 
look down on 
women,”’ she said. 
“Everyone over 
here thinks women) 
are inferior to men. 
And I discovered’ 
before I’d lived 
here long that they’ 
consider Amer- 
icans, as a race, 
vastly inferior to. 
Europeans too.’ 
So to be a woman, | 
and especially an 
American woman, | 
means that on two | 
vital counts you. 
get scarcely any 
respect at all.” 
This is certainly | 
one fundamental. 
point for the in- 
quiring father to 
ponder well. The 
elusive causes for | 
unhappiness which | 
may arise from 
this point of view | 
are too numerous | 
to be considered 
(Continued on 
Page 192) 
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The education of the human race ‘RP... 7 @ Z Z 7... very considerable body of citi- 
mes: gained through the occu- Elizabeth Frage yf zens who declare that this whole 
‘tions which have been pursued a 3 ; 
\d developed. JouN DEWEY. : subject is not a proper matter 
for Federal legislation at all and 
that the states themselves should 
formulate the child-labor laws, 
provide suitable safeguards, clean 
up their own black spots where 
such occur, and raise their labor 
standards by education from 
within rather than by coercion 
from without. This group frankly 
fears the steady increase in power 
of the central Government over 
the people of the states and 
municipalities which has been a 
striking characteristic of the last 
twenty years; it holds that such 
encroachment is highly danger- 
ous to the development of free 
self-government and that the 
only safe solution is by reliance 
upon individual initiative and 
industry rather than upon gov- 
ernment subsidy and protection. 


Federal Child Labor Amend- 

ment that has been raging 
, our midst emitted more heat 
aan light—after the time- 
onored custom of controversies 
, which each side lays down a 
ashing barrage of partisan prop- 
ganda in the double-barreled 
}ope of crippling the adversary | 
nd gaining the ear of the public. 
here is in all this fierce blast 
nd counterblast a vast deal of 
9ose, sentimental and. self- 
‘nterested opinion which is put 
orth as everlasting truth, and 
he real, fundamental factors of 
he situation are in danger of 
eing lost sight of under a moun- 
ain of chaff. Those fundamental 
factors are three in number: 


[= controversy over the 
| 
} 


First, the child itself; second, 
work; and third, the natural, 


other. 


, 


Varied Political Slants 


AND on the other hand, we see in bitter opposition to 
this, another powerful organization, frankly self- 
interested, representing certain employers in industry, 
/ which does not want legislation, and particularly Federal 
» legislation, sticking its finger into the business pie, and has 
) therefore fought the proposed amendment tooth and nail. 

In addition, there is a fairly large group of citizens 
» who believe, as part of their political creed, in a strong, 


» centralized gov- 
ernment and weak, 
/ emasculated 
states; they be- 
| lieve that Uncle 
_ Sam can do any- 
_ thing—that he can 

exterminate the 
~ eurse of child ex- 
| ploitation in in- 

dustry in certain 

of the recalcitrant 

Southern States in 

which the worst 

black spots are al- 

leged to be, just 

as he did—or did 
| not — exterminate 
the curse of drink- 

ing in those states 

in which a strong 
_ wetsentiment pre- 
vails. The fact that 
Uncle Sam has not 
been phenome- 
nally successful in 
enforcing prohibi- 
tion in pro- 
nouncedly wet 
States does not 
ruffle the faith of 
these inveterate 
believers in a bu- 
Teaucratic oli- 
‘garchy run in the 
‘interests of the 
people. Opposed 
to this group is a 


5 


a 


normal relationship of one to the 


As we look out over the polit- 
ical scene we see, on one hand, 
1a powerful organization, heartily 
Jindorsed by numerous women’s 
leagues and associations, by re- 
formers, sociologists, socialists, 
‘and all those who believe in a 
| strongly paternalistic govern- PHOTO. BY J. A. GLENN, ALBANY, N.Y. 
+ment, striving to put over restric- 
tive legislation on child labor in 
vmuch the same manner that 
/prohibition was put over—namely, through a Federal 
» amendment by means of which the central Government 
‘is clothed with certain powers to act within the states. 


Training Giris 
for the Wholesale 
Clothing Trades 


Trade-«School Girls Working ina Vegetable Garden 


At Left—Trades 
School Boys ina 
Carpentering Class 


on Their Summer Farm 


academic group. 


The Common End 


HESE are the chief political 
and industrial groups which 


are filling the air with the noise 
of their strife. Then the educa- 
tors take a hand. Certain among 
them, honest, earnest and well- 
meaning, believe that children 
should be kept out of industry as 


far as possible in order to pursue 
an academic education during 
their plastic, formative years, 
and they fix the dead line, vari- 


ously, at fourteen, sixteen and eighteen years. This 
group holds that academic instruction should be com- 
pulsory and strongly enforced; that work in business or 
industry must not interfere with this prime necessity of 
all youth; and the more dogmatic among them are in- 
clined to consider as exploitation pretty much all labor 
for monetary profit under certain years which tends to 
take the child out of school. This we may call the 
But there is another group, equally 
well meaning, able and sincere, which declares that work 
is education; that working habits must be formed in 
early, piastic years if they are to be formed at all; and 
we find this latter group training children to gain their 
livelihood in industry, teaching them work habits and 


finding them jobs 
out in the world 
of trade. 

Apart from this 
three-ring circus of 
special pleaders, 
propagandists and 
boosters for politi- 
cal panaceas 
stands Mr. G. O. 
Public, an inter- 
ested spectator on 
the sidelines, easy- 
going, sympa- 
thetic, emotional 
toadegree, afuzzy- 
minded dumb-bell 
with his heartin the 
right place, will- 
ing—even eager— 
to comeacross with 
stupendous sums 
to back any propo- 
sition, good or ill 
advised, which has 
for its goal the bet- 
terment of the 
child. For at bot- 
tom that’s what 
they’re all after— 
the betterment of 
the child. ‘“‘Give 
him the best there 
is,” says the pub- 
lic, ‘‘and we'll put 
up the cash.”’ 

(Continued on 

Page 145) 


and instead of taking me out to lacrosse practice 

in her runabout let me go by Tourist Transport 
Number Eleven. That was how I happened to hit 
the rooming house at the exact moment Miss 
Lamson came by. Hence Chet’s confession and all 
that followed. 

We—that is, Dolly and me—were in Mr. Popo- 
lopolises’ De Luxe Soda Parlors when a sight of the 
Dog and Cat Hospital, put up for the S. S. P. B. 
by old Jake Lamson, set me philosophizing. 

“ After a life of crime,’”’ I observed, ‘‘the vener- 
able lumber pirate about-faces and builds a hospital 
for oppressed animals. That proves 
what I’ve always said—the world is a 
grand masquerade ball. Pull off the 
bandanna and the false whiskers and 
you’re an entirely different character.” 

““T hope somebody kills the big stiff.” 
Dolly was always indignant about 
something. 

“Sure,” I agreed. ‘‘Maybe one of 
his dogs will bite him on his plug of / 
chewing tobacco.” / 

Dolly sniffed. nls 

“Back to the etiquette book and be- A iy 
have. I don’t mean old Jake Lamson; \ 
and anyhow, he only gave the money 
to the S.S. P. B. because his daughter 
made him. Listen!” 

Then Dolly explained just what was 
gnawing at her vitals. She was upset. 
She’d quit our local élite cold to accept 
an invitation to the Carlton Prom. 
There, after having been nice to her for 
about three days, Butch Bennings, the 
pride of Carlton athletics, had turned 
and dropped her like a hot egg. 

“Oh, I could watch him being 
chopped into little pieces and give each 
piece a separate and distinct ha-ha. If 
I only knew somebody man enough to 
hand that stuffed tomato what he has 
coming to him!” 

Dolly’s diction was vigorous as usual, 
but you couldn’t help liking her. She’d 
played college widow to most of the 
prominent characters in our mill of 
learning, and not one of ’em had ever 
passed up Dolly; contrariwise. And 
here this base individual from Carlton 
had given her the wallflower’s rush. 

“Dolly,” I said in as comforting a 
voice as possible, “‘ please consider one 
simple-minded medical student as be- 
ing out of the race altogether. I’ve 
never set eyes on your friend, Butch 
Bennings; but competent football and lacrosse critics say 
he’s the biggest man that ever matriculated at Carlton and 
that he’s kept right on growing. I’m going to let him live.” 

Dolly didn’t answer in words; she just looked her honest 
scorn. 

“But after all,” I asked, ‘‘are you sure you want this 
bird fried in oil? Now if I remember correctly, this 
wasn’t the first time you were engaged to Bennings, but 
the second. Now if you changed your mind before ——”’ 

Which was what started the row that ended in Dolly 
flivvering away by herself and leaving me to hoof it. 

Well, I was passing the old rooming house when, with 
about as much noise as so much buttered moonlight, a big 
limousine lined up by the curve and from its interior a 
polite and frozen voice said, “‘ Please.” 

Being the only individual on the landscape, I pleased as 
directed. It was only after I’d started toward the car that 
I recognized, in the fragile blonde inside, the daughter of 
old Jake Lamson— Miss L., president of the local branch of 
the S.S. P. B. I’d seen her before, when, assisted by other 
members from the Society for the Suppression and Pre- 
vention of Brutality, she’d raided our physiology lab. 

“‘T believe,’’ she went on in the same icy, superpolite 
voice, ‘‘that Mr. Hicks lives here. May I ask if you are 
a friend of his?” 

There wasn’t anything in the words themselves; it was 
the darned polite, refined way they were said; it made you 
want to blow on your fingers. I blew and nodded. 

“Indeed? Then I shall be so grateful if you will carry 
this personally to Mr. Hicks at once. Thank you very, 
very much.” 

The frosty, courteous voice died on the warm March 
air and the car evaporated down the street, leaving me 
chilled but game, and fingering a little packet tied in pink 
ribbon, 


I: HAPPENED mainly because Dolly got sore 
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Ee 
it Was a Gentle Game’’ 


Chet was a postgraduate doing his heavy thinking on 
the third floor. His real name was Helmington Hewitt 
Hicks. He was studying for the diplomatic service, and he 
said ‘‘Please excuse me”’ so often that his friends and ad- 
mirers had nicknamed him Chesterfield—which may give 
you a line on him. But to be really appreciated, Chet had 
to be seen. He was maybe a scant five-foot-one and skinny 
in proportion. His forehead and spectacles made you 
think of those comic-paper pictures of little Emerson 
Waldo Smith, of Boston. 

**Please excuse me,’’ he said when he opened the door, 
“but I fear I have kept you waiting.’”’ He looked more in- 
tellectual and washed-out than usual. ‘‘ This is for me?” 

He took the little packet, gave way at the knees and 
flopped into the nearest chair. And then the secret came 
out. 

Yes, the little tike had been making eyes at old Jake 
Lamson’s daughter and this was the end of the romance. 
Ever since the catastrophe, I imagine, Chet had been 


' wanting to tell all, and I must have looked sympathetic. 


They had been engaged. Mutual politeness and a mu- 
tual interest in the Society for the Suppression and Pre- 
vention of Brutality had brought ’em together. Then one 
fatal evening, the crash. As Chet recounted the details his 
voice quivered with indignation. 

“We were out walking. A dog rushed at us. I thrust out 
my right foot to ward the animal off—gently, but firmly. 
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“It is Disgraceful, Mr. MacNiff, Disgraceful! You Told Me 


he looked worse : 


She insisted that I had kicked it, that I had been 


and now—this.” 

He shook the packet of letters alongside his 
right ear as if he was expecting ’em to tick. 

“T have passed a wretched three days,’’ he began 
after a minute. ‘“‘At times I was tempted to acts 
of cruel violence. I wanted to hunt up the animal 
responsible and this time really kick him. I even 
had an impulse to jump off High Bridge with a 
reproachful letter to Miss Lamson in my pocket. 
But one thing has stood between me and such un- 
believable folly.”” He lifted a thin 
booklet from the table. 

, “‘What’s that?” 


branch of the S.S. P.B. Though I no 
longer consider myself a member of 
the local branch, I cannot deny that 
the preamble to its constitution is a 
ringing challenge to humanity to con- 
trol its basest passion. That preamble 
is utterly sincere; I wrote it myself. 
Onesentence in particular brings peace 
to me as often as I read it: ‘A concili- 
atory benevolence succeeds where the 
most aggressive brutality fails.’”’ 

“Hits the nail right on the head.” 

“Still,” Chet went on, ‘‘mental con- 
solation is not altogether adequate. I 

have felt the need of doing some- 
thing—of exercising violently. 
At a given moment, I thought 
of boxing lessons.” 
“Nothing much more concili- 
a atory or benevolent than in- 
=. fighting.” 

Chet closed his eyes. 

“T perceived it was imprac- 
ticable even to consider such a 
thing; boxing isa brutal sport.” 

“Well,” I said, having inher- 
ited a kidding tendency from a 
great-uncle, ‘‘why not come out 
with me this afternoon and try 
for a place on the lacrosse 
squad?” 

Chet opened his eyes, took off 
his glasses and wiped them. 

“‘T have never seen a lacrosse 
contest, but I understand that 
it is an active and graceful game, with many 
historic associations.” 

“You bet,’’ I said; “historic associations 
and contemporary connections.” — 

Chet walked up and down the room, stopped, 
put his fist on the table the same as Daniel 
Webster. 

“Mr. MacNiff, you have given me an idea. 
Ishould be most grateful if you would accom- 
pany me to Collins Field this afternoon. I 
should like to make part of the lacrosse group.” 

Which is the true story of how Chet hap- 
pened to take up the game. And allI can say 
in self-defense is that I was just feeling playful and never 
had any idea he was going to accept my fool advice. 

Well, we got out there to find the squad limbering up 
under the approving gaze of our six regular male rooters 
and Dolly Parker. 

“Mac,” Bob Haley said when he had got me to one side, 
“as captain and coach of this aggregation, I can state in 
all sincerity that your friend, Mr. Hicks, may be thin enough 
for a goal post, but he’s too short. Still, as long as he wants 
exercise the worst way, lacrosse may be just what he 
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brutal. Naturally, I defended myself against such 
a humiliating charge. One word led to another, 


“The constitution of the local — 


needs. Have him wrap himself up in Larry Michael’s out- _ 


fit and throw him to the Numidian lions.” 
Chet wasn’t much in his regular clothes; bare-legged, 
but he had an eye, even without his 


glasses. After a couple of tries he took to the use of the — 


stick as naturally as a sophomore takes to a bulldog pipe. 


There’s a knack in catching the ball; a kind of a twist after _ 


it’s landed in the gutted mesh to keep it from popping out 
again. Chet got this right off. He handled that ball the 
way an eighty-year-old ambassador handles a diplomatic 
situation. 

But he had something even better. I don’t say Chet 
was a lacrosse star from the jump, but he showed he had 
the raw material in him for a classy home fielder. He 
passed naturally and easily, and in spite of his size, when 
he shot at goal the ball went straight and it went fast. 
_ Bob grunted, 
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“Little Rollo is no giant,” he said to me; “just the same, 
he’s got the stuff in him if he can stand the gaff. But does 
he show yellow when viewed under a strong light? If he 
does, the sooner he gets out of this game the better. I 
think I’ll put him over the bumps once.” He called to 
Chet: ‘‘Hicks, come here. Now, Hicks, you’re playing 
point, understand? And I’m running with the ball in the 
stick like this—understand? Well, when I come near 
enough you step in with that body check I showed you— 
understand? Always remembering that the lower you go 
the higher I go.” 

That was all bunk of course. Body-checking doesn’t 
count for much in lacrosse. Sometimes there is close work 
around the goal and the defense men play football with the 
attack, but it’s pretty rare at that. And anyhow, why ex- 
pose delicate tissues to brutal contacts when you can say 
it with a five-foot club? Besides, a half portion like Chet 
doesn’t go in at point, the key defense position right in 
front of the goal calling for a rugged constitution and lots 
of beef. Bob’s little idea was merely to find out whether 


Chet had what the refined call ‘“‘stug.”’ 


Chet looked startled. 

“Please excuse me,” he objected, ‘‘but if you—ah— 
run—the collision will necessarily be violent.”’ 

Bob waved his left hand. 

“We'll split the violence fifty-fifty.” 

“But I—I shouldn’t wish to do anything brutal.” 

“You won’t,” Bob said; and Punt and Pup Smith bust 


out laughing together. 


Now I don’t suppose Bob or anybody else on the lot 
had the least idea that Chet would do any more than make 
a pass and then dodge into the nearest cyclone cellar. It 
was a riot to think of a little fellow like that trying to stop 
a six-footer. 

But when Bob trotted back, turned and started, Chet 
was waiting, elbows out, crouched like a rabbit. 

The rabbit stuff ended right there. As Bob pounded 
down on him Chet stiffened out his legs and jumped for- 
ward into the prettiest little body check you ever saw. 
There was nothing unfair about it; Old Man Hoyle 
couldn’t have picked a flaw with the way it was done; but 
it was 100 per cent vigorous. A long wild ‘Please excuse 
me” rang out on the evening air and Chet socked himself 


home, while old Bob, after going into the air like a sky- 
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‘rocket, came down so hard his lungs rattled. 

We'd lifted Bob off and 
were pouring cold water on 
Chet when Dolly Parker 
Tan up. 

“Oh,” she said, ‘if he’s 
hurt let me take him home 
in my car.” 
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Chet opened his eyes. There was an expression on his 
face I’d never seen there before. E 

“But I’m quite all right—quite. And as soon as I can 
get my breath, I wish to try again.” 
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ELL, that was Chet’s introduction to the ancient and 

honorable—or any adjective you like—game of la- 
crosse. It was also his introduction to Dolly Parker. In 
both eases the introduction developed into a friendship 
which ripened into something even more deadly. 

To the surprise of all concerned, Chet got out every 
night for practice and began to put on weight. Also the 
more he practiced the more the game got him, which was 
natural. 

There’s a rich quiet happiness about lacrosse that you 
won’t find in any other sport whatever. Hank Bullitt, of 
the law shop, used to swear that since leaving the Lafayette 
Escadrille the only happy moments of his life had come 
when lacrossing; Piney Lee, medic, five years in the Texas 
Rangers, has told me the same thing. According to Piney, 
lacrosse took off the tension, relaxed the nerves and let a 
man sleep nights. Bob Haley, chemical engineering, six 
years as sub-boss in big labor camps, always said that 
lacrosse acted on him like a safety valve; it let all his ac- 
cumulated cussedness escape so that he could spend the 
remaining hours of the day without aching to wallop the 
professor of inorganic chemistry or slaughter the agric 
that waited on table at the Union. And from four years of 
personal experience, I can say that there is no more 
luxurious or enjoyable sensation than the one you get 
when a good swing of the stick ends by coming in contact 
with one of the softer portions of a fellow human’s anat- 
omy. 
And Chet, too, found lacrosse was just what the doctor 
had ordered. Naturally, he didn’t play the game the way 
we played it. When Bob tried to show him some of the 
jiujitsu pranks that can be pulled without anybody being 
the wiser except the parties concerned, Chet turned his 
back and walked away. But there’s a lot of satisfaction in 
lacrosse even when you stay within the law. Chet used all 
his hundred and fifteen pounds, and though he certainly 
wasn’t brutal, I’m pretty sure some of the boys he met 
didn’t consider the collision as proving a conciliatory 
benevolence. 
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And Chet was good. In the Williamson Homeopathic 
Medical College massacre he got a chance to do almost 
thirty minutes. There’d been a heavy casualty list. Pup 
Smith had drawn a cracked breastbone; Punt Smith and 
myself had the prettiest pair of knees you ever saw outside 
a medical book; and Piney Lee had skinned three knuckles 
on his right hand where one of the Homeopathic boys had 
hit him with some front teeth. Naturally, Chet, when he 
came in, was the center of a good deal of Homeopathic 
attention. But he never winked. He let the other gang 
play the way they wanted to—he played fair. The home 
field was Chet’s sector. The home, though you might not 
think it from the name, is the division of the lacrosse team 
that attacks, and the best home men are nearly always 
small. And as a home fielder, Chet made his quickness and 
his stick handling count. 

That game gave Chet his standing. Nobody afterward 
ever kidded him about following the rules or saying 
“Please excuse me” before the wallop. We got so that we 
waited for Chet’s battle cry. 

Thus Chet developed lacrossitis the same as the rest 
of us. 

“T must admit it soothes me,”’ he said, ‘‘though I trust 
I do nothing as a player inconsistent with the strictest con- 
ception of the obligations of a gentleman.” 

But if Chet was soothed by lacrosse, he was also soothed 
by Dolly Parker. He had become her private property. 
Not, of course, that he’d forgotten the past, because once 
I saw him looking after the Lamson limousine and shaking 
his head as if he was the last leaf on the tree. But, in gen- 
eral, Dolly seemed to reign and every minute he could 
spare went to her. 

Now some people still think that all this was a selfish 
scheme on Dolly’s part and that from the very first she’d 
picked Chet to be the Red Avenger. But, no. When the 
two of them first set eyes on each other, athletic relations 
with Carlton College had been broken for more than three 
years, and it didn’t seem even remotely possible that Chet 
and Butch Bennings would ever meet on the lacrosse field. 

In my opinion Dolly really liked Chet, and she liked him 
mainly because he was so different from her and her past 
fiancés. : 

While Dolly was telling the world how she’d like to 
fricassee Butch with her own hands, Chet was getting up 
at 5:30 A.M. to write letters in behalf of the Orphans’ Aid 
Fund or the Anti-Bullfighting League; and according to 
my thinking, the contrast touched Dolly’s heart. 

And then theimpossiblehappened. Our team had cleaned 
up everything and so had Carlton. It was true that, 
largely on account of Butch Bennings, the Carlton scores 
had been bigger than ours. According to sport writers, as 
a lacrosse player, Butch was the oyster’s spareribs. Every 
time he started down the field there was a goal; and on 
those rare occasions when somebody present really tried 
to stop him the undertaker’s section went wild, and all 
doctors that had brought along their operating tools in- 
dulged in a snake dance. Still, it was admitted that we 
would stand a better chance with Carlton than any of their 
previous opponents. And besides, what was the use of 
nursing along the ancient grudge? 

(Continued on Page 68) 


“Ill Never Excuse You, 
You Brute! You're the 
Most Terrible Monster 
of Brutality That Ever 
Walked on Two Feet’’ 
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Park Avenue might have been built especially 

for Cynthia Bardwell and her mother to live 
in. The apartment house was built, of course, as a 
matter of fact, partly because 
there are so many Cynthia Bard- 
wells and their mothers living in 
New York City. Not that very 
many of them lived at Three- 
hundred-and-something Park 
Avenue. Most of the apartments 
there were as imposing as the 
address, and—short of Fifth Av- 
enue—New York offers no ad- 
dress more imposing than Park. 

The entrance was quite in keep- 
ing with the address. There was 
an ultra-correct door man aus- 
terely on hand to open the lim- 
ousine doors; there was a foyer, 
huge, marble floored, with thick 
Chinese rugs; an elevator all 
upholstered, as soft and satiny 
as a jeweler’s ring box. But far 
more impressive than the rugs or 
thesmartly uniformed attendants 
was the hush that hung over it 
all. There is nothing in all New 
York that seems quite so expen- 
sive as quiet. And after Three- 
hundred-and-something Park 
Avenue, the entrance of even a 
fairly well run apartment house 
seemed as clattery as a dairy 
lunch in the rush hour. 

Most of the apartments were 
of the duplex kind, an impressive, 
two-story-high living room, a half 
dozen bedrooms, with nearly as 
many baths, and a yearly rental 
that would have bought a fair- 
sized suburban house. Every 
detail of TPhree-hundred-and- 
something—the apartment house 
had no name; Broadway in the 
Eighties and Riverside Drive may 
have their Avalons, their Hudson 
Courts and their King James 
Apartments; but the stark sim- 
plicity of a Park Avenue address 
makes them all seem tawdry— 
every detail, from its chastely 
hidden switchboard to its cor- 
rectly childless couples, suggested 
a well bred indifference to what 
anything cost. 

So far as the owner of the 
building was concerned, however, 
this indifference was in appear- 
ance only—a profit-paying, busi- 
nesslike sort of lavishness. And 
immediately underneath it was 
real Holland thrift. Otherwise there would have been no 
apartment for Cynthia and her mother. But in planning 
the apartment house, there had been a little space left over 
on each floor; not a tenth enough for another duplex apart- 
ment, but altogether too much for a thrifty Dutchman to 
,wasté. So on each of the eight floors he made one two-room 
apartment, like a frugal cook saving the crusts cut off the 
party sandwiches and making them into a bread pudding. 

A fancy cook, that Dutchman was, too. A bread pud- 
ding can be so disguised with macaroon crumbs, candied 
cherries and what not—also left over from the party—that 
the casual diner, if engaged in lively conversation the 
while, may be tricked into eating it under the delusion 
that it is some new and expensive dessert. 

The macaroon crumbs of these little bread-pudding 
apartments were mainly doors, and they would have 
tricked Billy Gregg completely. He had taken Cynthia to 
lunch, and she took him up to the apartment afterward 
and let him inspect her mother’s find, before a rug had 
been laid or a piece of furniture moved in. Billy looked 
about the big square room with cautious disapproval. It 
was a rear apartment, but high enough so that the October 
sunlight poured in over the neighboring roofs. The room, 
of course, was not two stories high; but aside from that, it 
was quite as luxurious as the living rooms of any of the 
duplex apartments. Its leaded windows were as wide as 
theirs, its walls as delicately gray. Even unfurnished, it 
looked unmistakably expensive; the floor was of well- 
matched quarter-sawed oak and glowed with a rich wax 
finish, the fireplace was impeccably Caen stone. 
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“I Was Thinking What a Joke it Was,’’ She Said, ‘‘on Us Both”* 


But the doors—ah, they were the macaroon crumbs! 

One stood open, leading into a rather small room, but 
the others were closed. Elegant doors, they were; French 
doors of dull gray, soft-rubbed finished woodwork like the 
living room’s, and frosted glass; dull silver carved knobs 
and ornamental dull silver hinges. One single door which 
might lead, one would think, into an adjoining library or 
music room; double doors all along one side which would 
open probably into a dining room as large as the living 
room, or perhaps into a conservatory. Billy Gregg looked 
about the empty room, visibly impressed, but quite as 
visibly disapproving. 

“‘T’ll bet you can’t afford this,’’ he said bluntly. 

Cynthia sat down on the low window seat that ran along 
under the leaded windows, took off her close black satin 
hat and ran her hand smoothingly over her black satin 
hair. Shingled, sleek, glossy, it curved forward, almost 
startlingly black against the gardenia skin of her cheeks, 
cut sharply across her forehead above eyebrows that 
might have been drawn with India ink and a fine pen. 

“Oh yes, we can afford it,’”’ she assured Billy. ‘“‘It’s the 
biggest bargain in the world; only ten dollars a month 
more than we paid for the apartment on West End. 
Mother heard of it through a friend. It’s only once in a 
lifetime you can pick up anything like this at the exact 
time you need it. Just when I’m coming out, a Park Avenue 
address is a gift from the gods.” 

Billy snorted. ‘You know what I think of your coming 
out. Coming out! A girl in your position!” 

Cynthia smiled. 
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“Yes, Billy dear, I know exactly what you ! 
think of it; don’t bother to tell me that all over 
again. What I want to know is, what do you | 
think of the apartment?” 

“T think there’s a catch in it | 
somewhere. You can’t get into 
this building for ten dollars a 
month more than you paid on | 
West End.” 

‘Well, of course, thefurnishing | 
is likely to be fearfully expen- | 
sive.’’ Cynthia dropped her - 
startlingly heavy straight black 
eyelashes so that Billy could not 
meet her gay eyes. “Tapestries, | 
hangings, rugs, and so on, for the 
library ’’—a slim-fingered gesture 
toward the closed single door— 
“and the dining room’”’—a deli- | 
cate flourish toward the French 
doors. ‘‘Do you suggest some- | 
thing in a carved refectory table, 
a regular Florentine banquet 
board, you know? Or do you | 
think Lorenzo the Magnificent | 
has been overdone a little? Possi- | 
bly something delicate and 
French, all gray and silver like 
the room? Or what would you 
advise?” 

“T’d advise you to cut this 
whole thing out. I ——” 

“Tf you’ll just glance at the din- | 
ing room,”’ Cynthia interrupted, | 
“I’m sure you will have some | 
perfectly splendid idea H 

“T don’t want to have some | 
perfectly splendid idea for awhole | 
scheme that I think is simply ri- 
diculous,’”’ he stopped her. “‘And — 
I’m not in the least interested in | 
just glancing at the dining room.” 

‘Oh, I’m sure you would be,” 
Cynthia insisted, crossing the 
wide empty floor. ‘‘Don’t be so 
set, Billy. You’ll do yourself out of 
a lot of surprises. Now take this. 
dining room, for instance a 

She flung open the wide French | 
doors. Billy, looking reluctantly, _ 
fairly gulped with surprise. A — 
kitchenette, thirty inches wide, 
ran along the entire side of the — 
living room. Behind the quietly — 
elegant French doors was no 
banquet hall for Lorenzo the 
Magnificent—just a gas stove, a 
small refrigerator, a sink, a nar- 
row drop table, a sanitary gar- 
bage chute. 

“There now! Aren’t you glad 
you looked? See what you’re 
taking a chance of missing in the world when you won’t 
even look at things done any way but your way!” She 
laughed delightedly. ; 

“Honestly, did you ever see anything so slick in your 
life! This is all there is to the apartment. Just this one - 
big living room and kitchenette and that little bedroom 
and bath—not another inch. And yet doesn’t it look 
gorgeous beyond the dreams of a millionaire? Wouldn’t 
you think this living room was just one room of a noble 
establishment?” 

Billy looked blankly about the room, as though unable 
. grasp its limitations, let his eyes rest on the one closed — 

oor. 

“Where does that door go then?” 

“Out,’”’ said Cynthia; ‘‘nowhere but out.” 

She opened it gleefully, all French gray and dull silver | 
on the inside, a plain fireproof door on the other, leading 
into a narrow hall, cement-floored, iron-staired. Just an 

| 
| 


inside fire escape. 

“You see’””—Cynthia waved triumphantly to the incon- 
gruous limits of the domain—‘“‘you see, it would fool any- 
body. If it fooled you, it would fool anybody. You’re not 
too modest to admit that, are you?” } 

“Suppose it does fool everybody,” Billy objected 
grumpily; “‘it isn’t going to fool you any, and you’re the 
one that’s got to live in it. It may look like a millionaire’s 
quarters to everybody else, but you’ll know it’s two rooms 
and kitchenette. And you’re willing to pay ten dollars a 
month more for it than you did for five rooms on West | 
End Avenue!” 
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“Well, we paid more for the five rooms on West End 
than we did for seven on Riverside Drive, as far as that 
goes,” Cynthia reminded him. “You have to sacrifice 
something for having the right address, you know.” 

“ Address!” Billy snorted contemptuously. ‘‘What’s an 
address?”’ 

“Hyacinths,” said Cynthia, “‘to feed the soul.” 

“Hyacinths your grandmother! It’s all of a piece with 
your going to Miss Porter’s school and talking about com- 
ing out! You can’t afford to come out in New York society 
any more than I can.” 

“Probably not,” Cynthia agreed good-naturedly; “‘but 
I’m a lot more broad-minded about it. Now if you wanted 
to try being a debutant, I’d just be tremendously inter- 
ested. I wouldn’t sit around like a gloom and do all I 
eould to crab your act. Why don’t you have a debut, Billy? 
Go ahead; you’d look too cute for words with an orchid 
‘on your shoulder.” 

Billy disregarded her levity. He looked at her a few 
moments in thoughtful silence. 

“Do you know what I think?” he said suddenly. ‘I ac- 
tually believe that your mother is doing all this, deliber- 
ately, with the idea in the back of her mind that you'll 
marry a rich man.” 

He looked at her triumphantly, defiantly, daring her to 

‘deny it. Cynthia, sitting down again on the low window 
seat, giggled up at him. 

“Honestly, Billy, I don’t see how a man can be both so 
handsome and so smart.” 

“You admit it then?” 

“Of course. The idea has occurred to me, too, though. 
Don’t give mother all the credit.” 

“T don’t give anybody much credit for an idea like that. 
I think it’s disgusting.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Other things being equal, I can’t see 
anything disgusting about a man’s being rich.” 

“Other things aren’t ever equal, though, and you know 
it. The idea of a sweet, fine girl like you marrying a dissi- 
pated, idle jazz hound because he happens to have been 
left money, instead of a clean, self-respecting, ambitious 
man with pep enough to make his own way in the world!” 
_ Cynthia dropped her lashes demurely. 


“Oh, Billy, this is so sudden!” 

“T wasn’t thinking about myself,” said Billy stiffly. 

As a matter of fact, Cynthia was not thinking of him, 
either. She could talk to Billy, tease Billy, without really 
thinking about Billy at all. Right now, all the time she 
had been talking to Billy, she had been thinking of the man 
she had already decided to marry if she could. He was 
Kent Howison, rich old Mrs. Howison’s great-nephew. 

Cynthia had met him at the dance Mrs. Howison gave 
for her granddaughter. In a jumble of introductions with 
a half dozen of the youngest matrons, Cynthia was intro- 
duced as Mrs. Bardwell. The musie had begun almost 
before the presentations had been made, and of the half 
dozen pretty girls Howison chose Cynthia to dance away 
with. 

“What did you want to get married for at your age?” 
he asked her severely. “‘Why didn’t you wait for me?” 

Cynthia raised gray eyes—shiny soft gray eyes as 
feminine, as provocative as a dropped handkerchief. 

“I’m not married,” she drawled. ‘‘I have been waiting 
for you.”’ That was the way it had begun. 

Mrs. Howison’s dance was the first of the season’s debu- 
tante affairs; once more the fall campaign was opening. 
Halfway around the Crystal Ballroom, Howison looked 
down at Cynthia. 

“So you’re one of this year’s debs, are you?” 

“Yes,’”’ said Cynthia. And then curiously, remembering 
that a few moments ago he had thought her a matron, 
“How did you know?” 

Howison grinned. 

“By the nervous way you're sizing up the stag line.” 

Cynthia acknowledged the thrust with a quick rush of 
color. It gave her away completely, that hot blush. With- 
out it, Cynthia seemed a very poised, very sophisticated 
young person. An illusion created partly by her knowing 
little cream-colored velvet dancing dress, and partly by 
the cut of her sleek black hair, the gardenia texture of her 
skin. As natural in Cynthia, that gardenia skin, as the 
heavy black fringe of lashes that accented her light gray 
eyes so strikingly. Almost too daringly effective, she was; 
exactly the effect that would be gained, if possible, by a 
clever young woman who knew her way about very well. 


The blush gave it all away, though—hot and red and 
incredibly young. One guessed suddenly that she didn’t 
know a tenth as much as she looked and acted as though 
she did. 

Howison felt instantly, unaccountably, a little ashamed 
of himself. 

“T’m watching the stag line nervously, too,’ he ad- 
mitted. ‘If you’re afraid nobody is going to cut in, I’m 
twice as afraid somebody is.” 

And somebody did before they had danced a dozen steps 
farther. Cynthia did not see Kent Howison again that 
evening, but in those brief minutes she had decided that of 
all the young men she might meet whom it would be ad- 
vantageous for her to marry, he would be the most desir- 
able. ; 

Mrs. Bardwell was wide awake, reading in bed, when 
Cynthia came in at three o’clock, and she was avid for 
every detail of the Howison dance. 

Cynthia mentioned young Howison very, casually; 
quite as casually Mrs. Bardwell asked a little later, ‘And 
this Mr. Howison, is he related to Gay Howison?”’ 

“Second cousin.” : 

‘Oh, then he isn’t old Mrs. Howison’s grandson?” 

“No, great-nephew.”’ 

“Well ” The slight shrug of Mrs. Bardwell’s 
shoulders, the fluctuations in her voice, indicated that 
collateral descendants were not to be sneezed at. And after 
a while—‘‘So you had a good time, baby?”’ 

“Oh, marvelous!” said Cynthia, drawing the cream- 
colored velvet off over her head, thus reducing the almost 
minimum of clothes she had worn to the dance to a mere 
pink silk shirt and knickers. A luscious little figure she was 
in them, slim enough to have worn the velvet successfully, 
yet all soft, plump curves. 

“Cut in on every dance?”’ 

“‘Oh, mercy, yes!’’ Cynthia flipped off a satin slipper 
with the bare pink toes of her other foot. “‘’S kind of funny, 
my going to Gay Howison’s party, isn’t it?’”’ she asked 
dreamily. 

But Cynthia, being nineteen, an age which takes life 
pretty much for granted, had no idea how really funny 
it was. (Continued on Page 127) 
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two days out from New York that 

I began to lift my head and take a 
returning interest in life. Though one 
of the largest and fastest steamships 
traversing the northern lane, it was 
neither large enough nor fast enough 
forme. My idea of a boat would be 
either one which crossed the ocean 
overnight, or one of sufficient length so 
that you walked on at a home port and 
kept on walking until you stepped off 
at Cherbourg. 

But the morning to which I refer 
was so calm that I first promenaded 
the deck and then found myself actu- 
ally interested in the subject of food. 
At luncheon I descended to the dining 
saloon and for the first time beheld 
my table companions. Seated on my 
left was a man who, from his general 
appearance, might have been a junior 
partner in Wall Street or a successful 
young lawyer. Starting with casual 
conversation, he was soon telling me 
of the number of times he had crossed, 
and I asked him, rather idly, ‘‘What 
takes you over so often?” 

“The rag business, lady,’ he an- 
swered; ‘“‘the rag business.” 

And I had thought that he was one 
of the few on board who were bound 
upon some other quest; for the steam- 
ship was bulging with us of ‘‘the rag 
business,’’ hurrying to Paris. 

Twice a year, in February and Au- 
gust, the big exodus takes place. The 
great French couturiers have other 
exhibitions in May and November, 
but these are minor shows. The spring 
line, displayed in February, and the 
fall line, shown in August, are the mag- 
nets which draw every designer of note 
and many of the manufacturers and 
retailers across the sea. Nor do they 
go alone, for they are accompanied by 
those of allied trades, such as the silk 
and trimming men and the embroider- 
ers. Paris holds ideas for them all. 


I WAS not until the steamship was 


The Boyish Figure 


F PARIS means a great deal to 

them, they also mean a great deal to 
Paris. Into the lap of that chic and 
fashionable lady they pour an unend- 
ing stream of American gold, and being 
of a thrifty nature, she makes huge 
preparation for their coming. During 
their stay she does not even resent the 
Champs-Elysées being referred to as 
Seventh Avenue, the Claridge as the 
Garment Center Club, and one of her 
principal stations as “‘Sam”’ Lazare. 

The openings of the famous dressmakers are spoken of 
as “‘collections,’’ At each of these big collections there are 
about 400 dresses shown. There are forty prominent 
houses and twenty smaller houses. The latter each show 
about 100 dresses. This means that an American designer, 
if her strength and eyesight hold out, can see and choose 
her models from a total of 18,000 creations. Of all these 
different designs, perhaps 400 find their way back to the 
United States. 

This does not mean that only 400 dresses are sold. 
Thousands of dresses are purchased by American buyers, 
but they are replicas of about 400 original models. One 
reason for this is that American women are much more 
inclined to dress to a pattern than Europeans, who dress to 
suit their individuality. In America, few women would 
think of wearing a long skirt when short skirts are the 
fashion, even though a long skirt might be more their type. 

The Frenchwoman is born with a knowledge of the 
psychology of dress. She deliberately sets out to accen- 
tuate her best points. If she has pretty ankles, she shows 
them; if they are ugly, she hides them. If she has fine 
hips, she calls attention to them by a tight-fitting skirt; 
although, even in France, hips and busts are disappearing 
with the craze for the boyish figure. Every house has its 
youthful straight-line street dress known as Le Garcon. 

Originally, all the dresses were named, but this was 
found to-be too much of a strain on some of the buyers. 
Now they are numbered. Every buyer can speak fluent 
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A Paul Poiret Model 


French up to 100; and as every vendeuse, meaning sales- 
lady, can speak fluent English, this makes things fairly 
simple. It is true that they do relapse into French at the 
approach of each manikin, gorgeously gowned; but as 
their conversation at such a moment confines itself to a 
chant of, “Ah, trés chic! Trés charmant!”’ it is understand- 
able. After hearing ‘‘Trés chic!’’ the first 500 times, you 
conclude that French is a very easy language and try to 
use more of it. In the smaller houses, where no English is 
spoken, this often leads to spraining your wrist. The sign 
language is universal. 

I want to explain here a little more about these openings 
and just why we designers and buyers all go to Paris at 
these special periods of the year. It would not do us any 
good to get there sooner and it would be of little use for us 
to get there later. All the models are constructed behind 
locked doors. Everything connected with them is shrouded 
in the utmost secrecy. Every house is bent on producing 
something new and startling, and each design is guarded 
with as much care as some document of state, the publica- 
tion of which might overthrow a kingdom. An American 
designer is bound by certain restrictions. A French de- 
signer is a real creator; free as air to follow where fancy 
leads. A Paris model is the result of the most beautiful 
materials obtainable, together with imagination, a trained 
eye and a born genius. 

A French designer scorns to follow. The object of each 
is to lead. During the past few seasons, for example, the 


| 
straight-line sheath dress, in its vari- 
ations, has been the vogue, and every 
house will have some of these to show; 
but while one house may confine its 
entire line to dresses of this style, the 
house next door may feature the nat- 
ural waistline, moyen dge or Empire! 
dresses. The truth is that for several! 
seasons some of the larger houses have 
tried to force a change in style. 

This is, of course, good business. 
Dresses have continued to be so similar’ 
in general outline that a woman has! 
been able to wear a model, without its 
being totally out of fashion, practi- 
cally as long as it held together. Such’ 
a state of affairs doesn’t produce any | 
loud cheering among those whose busi- 
ness it is to sell dresses. What foreign 
designers would like to see would be 
a change so radical that any woman” 
wearing a last season’s dress would’ 
find herself as uncomfortable as in a fur” 
coat on a warm spring day. But the! 
straight-line dress has refused to be 
dislodged from its position at the top| 
of the best sellers, | 


Irresistible Scarfs / 
A Dew best that the designers have 

been able to accomplish is to vary | 
the original model. Its fullness has) 
been moved from back to side, from | 
side to front; it has been made with 
tunics, tiers, many slashes and flying 
panels; it has been garnished in every | 
conceivable way; but, fundamentally, | 
it has remained the same old straight- | 
line dress. The reason for its strangle | 
hold on public favor has been that it is | 
a dress which adapts itself to fat or 
lean, short or tall, old or young. Inits_ 
simplest form it is the perfect setting s 


‘for the perfect figure; with flying © 


panels, it hides too generous curves; _ 
belted high, it flows concealingly past © 
bones which Nature has refused to 
cover. : 

It is naturally with additions and / 
adjuncts to this dress that the Paris / 
houses have chiefly concerned them- ) 
selves. Rodier helped them greatly © 
when he brought out his famous scarf. © 
There had, of course, been scarfs before, 4 
but it took Rodier, artist to his finger 
tips and greatest designer and manu- | 
facturer of textiles in the world, to. 
make them so beautiful and becoming — 
that no woman could resist them. 
They were first seen at Deauville, and ° 
then, crossing the ocean, took America 
by storm. Moreover, they were a boon 


to American business. Every manufac- 
\ 


turer who had in stock some wild printed material, long 


since written off to profit and loss, got it out, brushed the 


dust off it and cut it up into scarfs. They were a far cry | 
from Rodier’s lovely creations, but they were also infinitely © 


cheaper, and they served the purpose. 


The Rodier scarf was intended as an accessory to a 


sport costume, but the French designers were quick to see 
that a scarf enhanced the charm of any dress. They 
adapted them to everything from the plainest street dress 
to the most elaborate evening gown. Some of them were 
merely long strips of chiffon, but they were all direct 
descendants of the Rodier scarf. So sudden and wide- 
spread was its popularity that no one house was able to 
beat its rivals to the other scarf. It was featured in all 
collections of 1923 and 1924. The jabot that you are 
beginning to see is its latest development. This jabot is not 
the little lace neckpiece of our grandmothers, but a far 
more impressive decoration, starting at the neck and 
ending anywhere between the waistline and the floor. 
The American buyer comes to expect certain general 
features from certain houses. Chéruit is usually the fore- 
runner of a new silhouette. As I remember, she was the 
first to insert the godet, or flare, at the bottom of the skirt. 


Premet is known for new and youthful neck lines and was 


the originator of Le Garcon dress. Lanvin has a stage fol- 

lowing and many of her creations are of the period and 

picturesque type. The Robe-de-Style is hers. This has a 
(Continued on Page 209) 
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embalming processes of the Egyptians. There has 

been a revolution—bloodless, maybe, but complete. 
Society—what I mean by “society”—has been extin- 
guished. Mind, I’m not just a garrulous gaffer talking 
about the good old days. I’m talking as one whose pro- 
fession has nearly been snatched from him by changing 
conditions. 

For thirty-five years I have been society’s door tender, 
and I’m telling you that there is no more opportunity for 
me to do my work in an orthodox fashion today than there 
would be for a lawyer if the legal structure of the country, 
courts and legislatures, were to be abolished. I still wear 
my spike-tailed, plum-colored coat piped with red; my 
waistcoat is of the familiar white and black transverse 
stripes; my brass buttons will reflect your face as faith- 
fully as at one of old Mrs. Astor’s balls; but my value has 
gone. Outwardly I am the same. Now and then in the 
course of a month a dear familiar voice will cry out, “Why 
there’s ” calling out my first name, which is all most 
of them know; and then I’ll have a few precious words of 
gossip, after showing some patron to the table of one of our 
waiters who cling to the organization in Park Avenue as 
faithfully as when it was in Fifth Avenue. But for the 
most part I’m dealing with strangers, with rich strangers 
whose standards are not those that prevailed when there 
really was society in New York. 

I had a trying experience just a few weeks ago. Our 
second floor had been reserved for a debutante’s introduc- 
tion to society. You would recognize the name, I know, 
because twenty years ago the father could have walked 
past me into any ballroom in the city. He’s gone now, but 
the lady he married was conducting her daughter’s party. 

The guests just swarmed past me as they might have 
crowded into a theater. There was'no invitation list and I 
had no way of weeding the uninvited. At one o’clock in 
the morning there was a sudden rush of new arrivals. I 
knew what it was and closed and locked the doors. 


Tenia don’t entertain today. It’s a lost art, like the 


The Rich Rabble Called Society 


RESENTLY the hostess approached me. She was in a 
rage. I could tell by the angry way she stamped her 
thinestone-studded heels on the marble floor of the corridor 
as she stepped from the waxed floor of the ballroom. 
“How dare you shut out my guests?” she howled. 
“How dare iy 
“Madame,” I said as respectfully as I could, ‘‘there are 
several hundred people dancing in there now who are not 
your guests. Per- 
sons are there you 
do not know and 
who came here 
uninvited. The 
persons who have 
been refused ad- 
mission are cab- 
aret patrons who 
frequently try to 
get into private 
entertainments at 
this establishment. 
They come when 
the closing of 
‘their accustomed 
haunts occurs be- 
fore they are ready 
togohome. Some 
of them are harm- 
less. But among 
‘them are wolves 
in dress clothing. 
If you will iden- 
tify your guests 
and if you will 
indicate some of 
those now in here 
who are not your 
guests I shall be 
able ——” 
She interrupted 
me, 
“That will be 
quite unneces- 
Sary,’’ she said, 
and stalked back 
into the ballroom. 
~ I did not unlock 
the doors. Nowit 
May occur to you 
to wonder how she 
discovered that 
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any “guests” had been locked out, 
since none of them could get in to 
complain. ‘The explanation is, to 
my mind, illustrative of the most 
shameful of the revolutionary 
changes that have transformed 
New York society from an aris- 
tocracy with manners into a rich 
rabble. 

Shortly before the hostess had 
chided me, one of the young women 
of the assemblage, a friend of the 
debutante, had come half tum- 
bling down the thickly carpeted 
stairs to the front door. Tumbling 
with her, arm in arm, was a slick, 
black-haired, giggling man in a din- 
ner jacket, the rear of which was 
caught on the neck of a large silver 
flask molded to the shape of his hip 
pocket. 

The girl drew a rich kolinsky 
cape close about her neck as she 
reached the spot where I stood. It 
was a mute command for me to 
open the doors. The man did not 
have his hat or topcoat, but that 
was only one of the things that 
told me they were not leaving, but 
just going out for a taxi cruise. I 
never have had any daughters, but 
if I had I’d pray God to give them 
a training, an instinct that would 
shield them from being the subject 
of the japes of the taxicab drivers 
who have a stand at our corner. 

This night I incurred the anger 
of the young girl and her compan- 
ion, whom I cannot call an escort. 

“T’m sorry,” I said, ‘‘but I can- 
not open the doors just now except 
on the orders of your hostess. 
There are some objectionable peo- 
ple outside who are trying to get 
ibays 


“‘But we wish to go out for some air,”’ drawled the young . 


woman, her annoyance creasing her powdered forehead 


into lines that retreated into the bangs of her bobbed hair. - 


She glared at me, and the young man sought to put some 


Colonel Harvey at an Old Costume Ball 


money in my hand. I startled 
myself by refusing to take it. For 
me a tip is no shameful thing, but 
his offer seemed unclean. I refer 
to this only by way of explaining 
that my respect for myself is as well 
fed as your own. I regard tips as 
an artist regards applause. It is 
appreciation of my work; and 
then, too, it is tips that have slowly 
ripened into the crackling engraved 
documents that fill a safety-deposit 
box that I first rented more than 
ten years ago. Those engravings 
are bonds, and it is a conscious- 
ness of them that puts the timbre 
of equality into my voice when I 
speak to patrons. I have toomuch 
respect for tips to accept such a 
fee as a bribe. I hope you will 
realize that I was sincere when I 
refused, on this occasion I speak 
of, to take the young man’s prof- 
fered bill. 


Modern Manners 


T WAS not so long ago that so- 

ciety would have ostracized a 
young woman who would have 
dared to leave a function on any 
pretext without first speaking to 
her hostess, and it would have been 
the hostess’ duty to see that she 
was accompanied by a chaperon, 
or a maid at least; and no young 
man who hoped to continue to 
come to proper affairs would have 
dreamed of leaving with a young 
woman, even when she was chaper- 
oned, without first begging permis- 
sion of the hostess. There were 
plenty of old ladies down on their 
luek who made their living as chap- 
erons in those days. 

What would Mrs. Astor say could she see the goings-on 
of what is called society today? I know it is hard for me 
to believe the girls are as nice today as they were. But I 
see enough to realize that the girl who does not conform to 

, the catch-as-catch- 
can standards of 
the day is often 
left on the wall, 
and her mother 
with her. I was 
on the door at the 
coming-out par- 
ties of some of 
those mothers who 
are rushing furi- 
ously around to- 
day herding their 
daughters in rev- 
els the like of 
which twenty 
years ago I’d not 
have expected to 
see outside of a 
mining-camp 
dance hall. 

You think I’m 
harsh? Twenty 
years agoa woman 
who smoked cigar- 
ettes habitually, 
brazenly, in pub- 
lic, who listened to 
and told salacious 
stories in groups 
without even both- 
ering to whisper in 
a key below the 
servants’ hearing, 
who drank as men 
drink and with the 
men, who stalked 
boldly out of a 
ballroom in candid 
search of a place 
in which to be 

(Continued on 
Page 104) 
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Piet Stopped Short and Rolied His Eyes at Him, Sort of Boring Into His Soul. 


Hank,” remarked the old bullwhacker to his friend, 
the stock tender of the Box Elder stage station. He 
looked hard at the dark four-day stubble on the stock 
tender’s chin, to give point to the subtle pleasantry. 

“There’s a handsome and unmistakable honest face 
underneath what I haven’t spared the time to remove from 
it,’’ the stock tender retorted. ‘‘I ain’t no reason to conceal 
nothing behind a perm’nent clump of frost-bit lilocks like 
some, nor I ain’t got no grudge against soap lather and 
razors; it’s just that I’ve been too hard drove to make a 
twilight to do my looks justice. If I ain’t got no more than 
a dozen loafers to cook and wash dishes for, come next 
Sunday, I aim to get out my 
hand reaper and start harvest- 
ing.” 

The two visitors then enjoy- 
ing the hospitality of the sta- 
tion were Lon Selby, the young 
district attorney of Minne- 
kahta, and Bill Crane, the 
popular proprietor of the Blue 
Front grocery and hardware at 
Blueblanket. Neither’ was in 
the least disconcerted by his 
host's innuendo. Crane, his 
cheeks well distended, indis- 
tinctly requested that the cow 
might be hazed down his way; 
Selby paused, with his loaded 
fork halfway to his mouth, to 
observe that a poor excuse was 
worse than none. 

“Your plea of justification 
is denied,”’ he proceeded, hav- 
ing rapidly disposed of what 
was onthefork. “Exceptio falsi 
omnium ultima, and it is there- 
fore unworthy of you, Hank. 
You were too darned lazy to 
make yourself presentable for distinguished guests; that’s 
the only thing that’s the matter with you.” 

“In other words, e pluribus unum,” said the Bar T boy. 
*‘T done all the dishwashing around this shebang, and all 
the cooking that amounts to anything. But he did wash 
his face yesterday morning; I give him credit for that. 
And he’ll shave a-Sunday, like he says. He most always 
does, the first Sunday in the month.” 


| NOTICE you cut yourself, a-shaving this morning, 


He Sighed. “‘Them Was the Happy Days, Milt’’ 
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“Well, after all, cleanliness is a good deal of a conven- 
tion, and, as some profound thinker has remarked, dirt is 
merely misplaced matter,’’ Selby said tolerantly. 

It was this topic of the table talk that reminded Mr. 
Stegg, the old bullwhacker, of Gib Dixon, who once upon 
a time courted and married Katie Hoogenstat, daughter 
of Piet Hoogenstat, who was tool sharpener for the Grand 
Junction mine near Custer and lived in Dutch Cafion, 
close by. Gib was a rancher, kind of, a 
husky, good-looking, good-natured, take- 
it-easy, what’s-the-rush young sooner of 
twenty-three that most everybody liked 
and spoke the best they could of. Him 
and his brother Milt, who had just about 
as much git-up-and-git as he 
had, had taken them each a 
claim in Pleasant Valley and 
bached it in a shack on the line 
between their two claims, to 
save the work of building two 
shacks. They was right clever 
boys, but poor managers, al- 
though they always studied a 
long spell before they took 
steps to do anything. And 
they sure misplaced a heap of 
matter. So said Mr. Stegg. 

It come thisaway: The boys 
had a heap of bad luck that 
first summer. First off, they 
broke about thirty acres of sod 
between them and put it into 
oats mostly and the balance in 
’taters and corn; and that 
was where’ they made their 
mistake, not specializing on one thing; or two, at the 
outside. They figured that they’d have heaps of time 
after they got their crop in to run a worm fence of poles 
around it, but they figured too long, and before they 
could stake and rider the three poles, the range cattle got 
a taste of the oats simultaneous with the bugs settling 
down on the ’taters. The patch of squaw corn being close 
to the house and holding its own with the sunflowers tolerable 
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“You Running for Some Office?’’ He Asks 


well, they didn’t have so much trouble with that. 

But they was certainly in a dickens of a fix—between 

Hades and high water, so to speak—because if they 

worked on the fence the bugs took advantage of it, and 

if they took any time to reduce the bug population the 
cattle come down like a wolf on the fold, and if they split 
up, one man to each department, they couldn’t watch both! 
ends of the fence, let alone that one man couldn’t make 
much headway against the bugs, which was extra prolific. 
They put in hours every day a-discussing the situation, 
and all they could think to do was to camp on the top of 
a high knoll with their horses and watch the oats. 

Even so, they fell down. Daytimes, the scheme worked. 
all right, except there was a considerable riding to do; but. 
nights, they’d just be enjoying a well-earned rest when 
two or three o’clock, G.M., the dog would start a-barking 
and they’d wake up to hear the cattle bellering to each 
other where was the best patches of oats still a-standing. 
That meant that one of the weary toilers would have to 
get out of bed and haze the bunch off five or six miles, and 
which one it was depended on who come out best on the 
argument. : 

The result of all this here was that, along in October, 
Milt allowed that something would have to be done. ‘The 
hens was a-taking a lay-off, stid of laying; the last of the 
*taters that the bugs had spared was-in sight, and this 
thing of grinding up squaw corn in a coffee mill to make 
flapjacks and not a dollar to buy sweet’ning or flour and 
Henry Albien the storekeeper at Custer being mean enough 
to want cash even for tobacco, was a-getting old. ~ 

“They’s only one way out of it, Gib,’’ says Milt. ‘“‘A 
feller can’t fight against bad luck like we got, no longer. 
One of us will have to get out and rustle whilst I stay and 
look after things here. I might cut the poles and finish up 
that fence while you’re gone this winter. Anyway, there’s 
the house for me to look after.” ‘ 

“It’s a pious idee,”’ says Gib. “Only you do the rustling. 
You could take the double-bit ax and a maul and a couple 


of wedges and cut cordwood for one of the mines. I can 


get along with the single-bit and I won’t need: the wedges 
here. I’ll get a chance to rest up a little while you’re gone, 
with only my own self to do for, and I sure need the rest. 
I'll clean up around the shack, too, maybe. Yes, that’s the 
best plan. You’re better with an ax than what I am, and 
you’d maybe knock out three or four dollars a day, and 
that would give us a good start in the spring.’’ 

“T’m more of a home body than what you are,’ says 
Milt. ‘You'd have a plenty of company up in the woods, 
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and you like company, and if the rheumatiz set in in my 
shoulder, which it would be apt to do, wading through the 
snow, I’d prob’ly have to go to the hospital. If I could 
_ swing an ax the way you do and was as good an all-around 
man on an outside job I’d try it a whirl, rheumatiz or no 
rheumatiz, and let you lay around and get hog-fat on the 
good money I was sweating for, but I know dog-gone well 
you’d never do a tap if you was left here to yourself. No, 
sir, you're elected.” 

They had it back and forth for quite a spell, and finally 
they drew straws for it, and Gib drew the short one that 
sent him to Katie. It didn’t send him straight to her, be- 
cause he cut wood for the Grand Junction for quite a 
spell, and done right well at it, after he got his hand in. 
You know how it is with a lazy man when he gets amongst 
strangers. You get him all ribbed up and proud of himself 
and he’ll do two men’s work for. fear somebody’!I find out 
how ornery and no-account he is. Gib was like that. He’d 
throwed in with three French Canucks, and them boys 
was workers from the word go, and knowed how. They’d 
sock an ax to the eye into a pine and look ’sif they wasn’t 
putting half a pound into the lick, and when the tree fell 
the cut would be as clean ’sif it had been sawed and planed 
and sandpapered. Gib couldn’t do no such fancy chopping 
as that, but b’gosh he could show them dog-gone Canucks 
that he was a rustler from away back; and another thing, 
he could cord up his day’s work with the crooked branches 
so’s you could throw a dog through it any place and yet 
pass the inspector. He had a gift thataway. His pardners 
had picked out some good timber, too. With the frost in 
it you could bust a four-foot cut wide open with a lick or 
two of the ax in the heart, slick as a split peanut—trees a 
couple or three feet at the butt. So there was good money 
in it for him. 

Still it was work. And it didn’t give a man no chance to 
use his head figuring out how it was to be done, if you 
couldn’t think standing up; and this thing of getting up 
by starlight and wading belly-deep through the drift from 
the cabin to where they was cutting, that got kind of old; 
not to mention that them fool Frenchies cleaned out the 
cabin every Sunday morning, sweeping unnecess’ry and 
shaking out their blankets and washing their shirts and 
a-shaving theirselves, so that there wasn’t no comfort, nor 
no rest, like the Good Book says that a man had ought to 
have, one day out of the seven, anyway; and he had to 
wash up a little himself, not to be behindhand with a 
passel of dog-gone Canucks. Otherwise they was sensible 
and friendly enough, and the cabin was mighty cozy and 
comfortable after supper, with the window and door tight 


stopped against the drafts and the stove red-hot and the 
pipe a-going. But this here housecleaning and slicking up! 

He thought of Milt back at the shack in Pleasant Valley. 
Pretty gol-darned pleasant for Milt, without a care on 
earth and nobody to look cross-eyed at him if he didn’t 
wash his shirt, and his grub and tobacco provided for him, 
and not a tap of work to do except to feed the chickens—if 
he wasn’t eating *em—and no wood to cut, only what he 
needed for the stove, and a dog that wasn’t a-talking 
French half of the time, to keep him company! And what 
was more, no Sunday cleaning up! Not if he knew Milt. 
Considering this, Gib got more and more filled up with 
dissatisfactions. What in Sam Hill was the sense of sweep- 
ing a puncheon floor? And why change a shirt every week 
or two right in the dead of winter? Still, Gib done it, hav- 
ing a pride in himself as an American citizen, and he never 
let on. 

Finally Gib got an idee. One Sunday while the cleaning 
was a-going on he wandered up to the mine hoist, and Joe 
Tredegar, the Cousin-Jack shift boss, seen him and asked 
him if he didn’t want a job in the mine. 

“Why not?” says Gib to himself. ‘‘Even if the wages 
ain’t equal to what I’m making, I’d be shet of that crazy 
bunch at the cabin, with a good excuse.” 

“Tol’rable hard work down there, ain’t it?’’ he asks 
Joe. “I ain’t no miner.” 

“Son,” says Joe, “‘it ain’t work, it’s blooming parstime; 
theer ain’t no work abart it, son. All you got to do is sit 
down and ’old a drill w’ile your mate ’its it with ’is ’ammer. 


Then w’en you’ve got your ’ole dahn and loaded and: 


the fuse lit, you strools orf somew’eres and waits until it 
goes orf. All warm and snug as a bug in a rug you'll be, on 
the ’undred-foot level. It’s foolish to pay a green ’and two 
dollars and a ’arf for amusing ’imself there, but the com- 
pany’s rich and ’as to think of some way of wasting its 
money.” 

“Well, I reckon I’ll try it a whirl,’’ says Gib. 

So the next day he got into the cage and descended into 
the innards of the harmless earth, as the poet says, a con- 
siderable disturbed in his own by the drop. Hows’ever, he 
got used to that, and it was certainly the next thing to 
going South for the winter, in the drift where he passed the 
happy hours away. Sure enough, he could set down to 
hold the drill if he wanted to, although he found it easier 
to kneel on a pad of gunny sack for the most part. His 
pardner, who was a Cousin Jack, done all the pounding, 
like Joe Tredegar had said he would, but he was a reason- 
able and short-winded man and willing to let up once in a 
while and indulge in a little improving conversation, which 


Gib furnished; and when he did talk, his Cornish was 
easier to understand than French. There was one thing 
that Joe had forgot to mention, which was shoveling the 
ore into the car and pushing it out to the shaft with the 
help of a pinchbar at the bad joints in the rail; but then, 
it wasn’t piecework, like cordwood. What ore you got out 
depended on how hard the rock was that you was drilling. 
Sometimes it was so hard that you could work half a day 
and if the drill slipped you couldn’t find the mark of it on 
the rock face. Gib’s pardner said that had happened to 
him more than once. 

But, take it all round, it wasn’t so bad. There wasn’t 
no Sundays, so Gib didn’t have to shave, only when he 
took a notion, and they wasn’t no-ways particular at the 
boarding house, and if they done anything to Gib’s room 
it was when he.wasn’t there, and he wasn’t likely to'find it 
out. It was a private room, too, and if he wanted to go to 
bed with his boots on, he could, although he generally took 
’em off, account of it being more comfortable, unless the 
weather was extra cold. 

You done as you dog-gone pleased about matter—placed 
it or misplaced it, according to your taste and faney—and 
it was all right. 


At last, here come spring, a-sighing along, soft and 
dreamy with the Chinook, and the next thing a-snowing 
and a-blowing sharper than a serpent’s tooth on a screech- 
ing northeast wind, and then, sorry for misbehaving, coax- 
ing the pussywillows along the creek and the crocuses in 
the woods, a-smiling and a-crying until she finally settled 
down to decent and fairly reliable weather and no sort for 
a man to burrow a hundred feet underground. 

Gib was on the night shift when the first symptoms 
come, and one fine afternoon when the sun was a-shining 
bright and the snow water a-trickling down the hillside 
into the creek, he allowed he’d go back to Pleasant Valley 
and wait there so’s to be on hand the minute the frost was 
sure and certain out of the ground. So he wrote to Milt 
to meet him with the wagon at Custer the next day, and 
then went to the office and got his time. 

He was independently rich by then. Not being much of 
a drinking man, practically all he was out enduring the 
winter was his board and a couple of pair of mitts and 
some overalls and felt boots and a suit of warm under- 
wear—besides what he’d sent Milt for groceries, and he’d 
held Milt tolerable close to necess’ries, as far’s he could. 
Anyway, he had about two hundred and fifty dollars, cash 
money, over and above. 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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“Th:those are Folly’s!’’? Guy Chatterede 
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shoulders and struck Guy three times on the chest. 

Guy reeled and saw as he spun the flare of bright 
brass on a halted motor. He sobbed and jammed himself 
against this busy fist again. The bodies in blue denim and 
brown canvas swept off right and left. The train’s side 
seemed to tilt. Somebody yelled ‘“‘Come on! Come on! 
We can’t stay here all day!’”’ and men ran down the dust. 
Men jumped for moving steps. Guy walked slowly back- 
ward in this wild sunlight and stared at the great cars lum- 
bering past him. At least he had stopped a very long train 
of freight so as to be thrown out of a soiled cattle car. It 
gave him an importance, for a breath. He had fought a 
train that must weigh millions of pounds. His knees now 
stuck together and a ball hung in his throat. He might 
faint, but he had to stand and ‘watch this train go jerking 
over a long flatness of yellow grass toward the rippling line 
of golden hills. 

“You gave ’em a lot of trouble, Herman.” 

Guy scowled at the policeman in olive cloth and said 
coldly, with all his dignity, ‘My name’s Chalk,’’ while he 
noted a patch of blood on the man’s left knuckles. 

“Oh! Out visitin’ your relations?” 

It might be just as well to assault this policeman and be 
put in jail at the town sprinkled with great trees close to 
this crossing. Guy considered the young man in his neat 
polished belt and passable coat—a little too loose around 
the neck—and wondered where to hit him. 

“What the hell are my relations to you?” 

“Nothin’ at all, boy. Only,” said the officer affably, 
“you got threw off a couple of miles too soon, fella. Chalk- 

_hurst is down the line a piece.” 

He nodded and walked off to his motorcycle beside the 
signpost of the crossing, then paused in the prodigious 
glare of light to jerk back a thumb toward Guy and say 
something to a hatted fellow lolling in an absurd trifle of 
brass, tin and wheels so low that the inhabitant seemed to 
be sitting on the dust of California. The insane little car 
held Guy’s stare while the policeman’s cycle rolled gently 
up aroad. This space of naked meadows and gaunt euca- 
lyptus trees now became positive silence under the tre- 
mendous noon’s immodest warmth. Tracks were trails of 
brutal fire, leading off toward Los Angeles, and Guy’s scalp 
froze in the heat. His knees shriveled. He sat down in a 
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choke him. Desiccation would follow. He would be found 
by a party of explorers all dry and brown, sitting with his 
arms locked on his knees. They would simply crate and 
send him off to a museum—petrified aborigine; found in 
upper California; male, marks of violence visible on body. 
He would be permanent as the lout in white stone who 
flaunted his naked chest and aimed his harpoon from the 
monument at home. But he was an ass to have sold his hat 
for a dime yesterday in San Francisco. The oatmeal had 
been distinctly stale when he got it and his head was now 
frying. He fell into a curiosity. Would his curls bleach as 
he dried to death in the middle of California? Summer had 
never affected them at home. Death offered consolations. 
He would escape the smell of his clothes and he would stop 
being hungry. And no Chalk had ever baked to an end in 
the middle of California. Some of them had fallen off 
whaling ships in the elder time, but they mostly died of 
pneumonia, like his father, or of old age—all the usual ends 
of mankind. Then they were buried and not sent to a 
museum. 

“Ts your name really Chalk?” 

“T don’t know what business it is of yours if it is,” Guy 
yawned. He looked up a pair of white corduroy trousers 
at a scarlet jersey of some rather silky stuff and then at a 
dark throat. The youth’s wide hat of limp straw annoyed 
him. It shaded the swine’s disgustingly clean face. He 
preferred to die without having to look at a hat, and said 
violently, ‘‘Go to hell—Hades—Sheol—Tophet! Only go 
some place, will you?’’ 

““My name’s Folger Chalk,” the youth said. 

“You’re nothin’ but a lousy liar,” Guy remarked offen- 
sively; “no Chalk ever had black hair. It’s one of the old- 
est families in New Bedford—and the most disagreeable. 
Get out!” 

“My grandfather came from New Bedford,” the dark 
person retorted. 

“They ought to have lynched him as soon as he got 
here,” said Guy, “so he couldn’t have any descendants. 
It’ll be an awful state when there’s a lot of Chalks in it. I 
couldn’t get a job in Oklahoma, so it’s safe.. There’s some 
Chalks in New York, and look at New York, will you?” 
He pulled one rag of his shirt across the famous Chalk skin 
of his chest and noted that several bruises were already 
neat purple prints. “No, it’s one of the oldest families in 
Massachusetts, and the disagreeablest. British shot a lot 
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killed at Bunker Hill. He was too busy tellin’ a Cabot ora 
Wendell that they weren’t as old a family an’ forgot to 
It’s a prolific family. Dad was the youngest of ten. All of 
’em frightful. I’m an only son. Shows that father was a 
gentleman. He might have married again and had a lo | 
more Chalks. They mostly run in batches of eight any- 
how. It’s a prolific family.” | 
“Tsn’t it, though?” Folger Chalk laughed. 
Guy looked at him in disgust. He had not protested 
word of this tirade, and what Chalk would fail of having 
curly red hair? The dark person stood twirling his luxu- 
rious hat on a thumb and grinning while he scowled. The 
scowl was troublesome. All Chalks scowled in public and 
were never known to be civil to strangers. This fello 
scowled properly, but his slow voice was amiable, alm 
gay, and a silver chain showed where the scarlet jersey 
cut down from his tanned throat. No Chalk would e 
wear a silver chain around his neck. 
“Say your grandfather came from New Bedford?”’ 
“Uh-huh. Ran off on a whaler in 1850. We’re one of the | 
oldest families in California now, Cousin Guy.” 
Guy loathed the jaunty impertinence of that remar! 
and asked, “‘ How old are you, idiot?” 
“Nineteen.” J 
“So am I. Get away from here and tell ’em to sen 
for me in—in a couple of days when I’m all dried out 
Crated. . . . Get out of here or I’ll plaster you all ov: 
this climate!’ f 
“Get in the car and come home,” Folger Chalk order 
“Go home an’ get mixed up with a lot of more Chal c 
Say, what d’you think I ran aw—came away from home 
for? Clear,” said Guy frantically, “or I’ll smear you!” 
“T’d like to see you, Cousin Guy!” 3 
Guy groaned, “Well, go take your pretty jersey 
then,” and hated the sight of his kinsman’s white trous 
retiring to the foolish car. It came on him that he w: 
being illogical and reckless. He would never be able to 
up and face Folger Chalk. He was already partly fri 
and his feet, once so useful, were now quite desiccated. He 
watched his cousin strip the scarlet jersey up a naked dark — 
back and toss the bright chain on his little car’s cradled 
seat. Yes, he was a proper Chalk. The family’s musel 
were inherited from generations who slung harpoons at w 
restless whales. He came strolling back and Guy rose 
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ll him by some feat of the Chalk stubbornness, saying 
easonably, “I apologize for one thing. Your name is Chalk. 
[hey’re a lot of tripe, but they are men, y’know. 
Minute till I get my shirt off.” 

“Would you call it a shirt, Cousin Guy?” 

“Tt’s mostly a revelation, but what business is it of yours 
-o say so? The Chalks always get personal. It’s offen- 
sive,” said Guy, trying to tug his shirt out of his belt. 
Then California tilted to the right and then to the left. He 
-emarked, ‘‘Heavy seismic disturbance reported in west. 
Loss of property enormous,” and sat down on the quiver- 
ng earth. 

“When did you eat last, Cousin Guy?” 

“Hat—Sfrisco—oatmeal. I don’t know,” Guy said 
more clearly, ‘‘what right you have to ask me questions. 
My guardian’s Aunt Hermione. She was, anyhow, last 
nonth—before I went to Tulsa, Oklahoma. I suppose I’m 
~ut off the family tree now. Saved my pay at the bank 
three months. . . . Where you goin’ to?” Folger Chalk 
was walking from him toward the car. Guy felt the loss 
jreadfully, and yelled “Yellow!” with all possible rude- 
ness. 

His relative lifted something out of the machine and 
came striding back with it. It was a bottle of milk. It was 
really milk. Folger sat on his heels in the climate of the 
zolden West and pried the paper hood from the top with 
2 thumb nail. Guy’s lips hurt on the cold round of the 
noble thing. Milk descended into abysses of his being and 
he perceived that Folger was not only his best friend but a 
beautiful and talented person, who scowled only because 
his name was Chalk. 

“You'd better try an’ not drink all of it, Cousin Guy.” 

“T suppose so. Take it away from me, Cousin Folger. 
Are you an orphan? Iam.” 

Folger tucked the milk bottle between his knees and 
said, scowling odiously, ‘‘ Well, half. Mother died a couple 
of years ago. No, dad’ll be tickled to death. Don’t let the 
kids impose on you any. All you have to do is bawl ’em. 
Mother’s people were Scotch and they ain’t ever seen any 
relatives. It’ll upset them a good deal, I expect. You 
weren’t going anywhere in particular, were you?” 
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“Los Angeles. I didn’t want to, but it seemed to be a 
warm climate. If you’ve sold all your clothes, Cousin 
Folger, a warm climate’s attractive. Tulsa had no more 
interest in me than a toothpick. Let me tell you some~ 
thing, Folger. They keep saying how mature you are 
for your age an’ all that drivel. It means nothin’ whatever. 
Stay home and eat—eat a lot. . . I wouldn’t go back 
to New Bedford for a million dollars, but you’d better not 
go anywhere unless you know they want you around. 
There’s a lot of people in Oklahoma already.” 

“Urban was there last year for a while,” said Folger, 
offering the milk bottle again; “‘only they ran him out, I 
guess. He signed a lot of checks. I guess he must have got 
married there. Some hen keeps writin’ him. She puts 
‘Mrs. Marie Chalk’ on the back of the envelopes, so I 
dare say he married her.” 

““Who’s Urban?” 

“‘He’s the black sheep. Father’s first wife was a Portu- 
guese. I think she must have been a dead loss. Urban’s 
an awful thing, anyway. You’d better know the worst 
right off, y’ know, Cousin Guy. Let’s get started,” 
said Folger gracefully, ‘‘because you’ll want a bath before 
lunch, an’ I’ll have to run back into town for some more 
milk.” 

Guy tucked his legs into the car and sighed, cuddling the 
empty milk bottle. Folger wrinkled his short nose in a 
lamentable scowl and draped the silver chain with a fat old 
ivory whistle around his neck again, then pulled the scarlet 
jersey down his sides and slumped into the driving seat of 
his absurd machine. The car scuttled down a lane over 
barren meadows in the manner of a fugitive bug on a sheet, 
and gaunt trees hemming a field of brilliant alfalfa seemed 
unusually tall from this vehicle’s low place on the glazed 
roadway. ‘Folger looked at his cousin with a possessive 
frown and said, rather timidly, “‘You won’t mind wearin’ 
my stuff till tomorrow, Guy? This is Sunday and the 
stores in the city ain’t open.” 

“T don’t mind, Folger,”’ said Guy. 

A round ball hardened in his throat and dissolved three 
times. He had been plucked out of a pool of dust beside a 
railroad, without socks, and a Chalk was begging him to 


wear his clothes. Climatic conditions might explain all 
this. California or an infusion of Scotch blood had altered 
the Chalks. Of course Folger now invaded a flat, shady 
town in the traditional fashion of the Chalks, scowling to 
youths who sang out ‘‘ Hey, Folly!’’ on corners, or giving 
frozen nods to girls who bowed before hedges of some thick 
bush; but an utter change wasn’t natural and would have 
alarmed a relative without socks, in the least possible shirt. 
Folger shot the car around pink villas of concrete adorned 
with vast windows, and often sunning themselves in the 
care of amiable children who yelled at one another across 
broad streets. 

“We keep the store open Sunday mornings, y’know. I 
don’t think they do that back East.” 

“What kind of store is it?” 

“Grocery. Grandfather had the first grocery in the 
valley. The old gentleman used to say the Chalks in New 
Bedford would die if they heard of it. I suppose it ain’t 
aristocratic.” 

“Yah!” said Guy. “It’s better than bein’ a lot of bank 
clerks! It’s a nice store too.” 

The store’s gilded sign declared that masses of vegetables 
and delightful pyramids of tins, containing food, belonged 
to Edward Chalk & Sons, Est. 1852. Guy crossed his arms 
belligerently on his chest and stalked scowling into the cool 
place behind Folger’s jersey. Food scented the air and he 
looked sideways at a crate stuffed with positive pears, 
while Folger rapidly told an elderly man, ‘‘Get mea jacket 
or somethin’ that’ll fit Cousin Guy, Clancy, and another 
quart of milk. It took four men to chuck him off the train 
and he’shungry. Eatapear,Guy. . . . Hey, has Urban 
been in today?” 

“He has,” said the clerk, and went off into shadows of 
food at the rear of the store. 

‘“‘What’s Urban do for a living, Folger?” 

‘He was playin’ the saxophone in a band in the city last 
week. It’s about time for him to get fired though. This 
is Sunday.” 

Guy bit into a pear and pondered the frankness of this 
Chalk. There was no concealment in Folger at all, now 

(Continued on Page 185) 
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informed George Washington that.he would 

have been nobody at all if he had not mar- 
ried the Widow Custis. On the other hand, 
it is doubtful whether anyone beyond her 
immediate contemporary circle would ever 
have heard of the Widow Custis if she had 
not decided that she would marry George 
Washington. 

She was born on June 21, 1731, in New 
Kent County, Virginia; Martha, the old- 
est of several brothers and sisters, children 
of Col. John Dandridge and his wife, 
Frances Jones. It was a well-connected 
family; with scholars and divines on the 
mother’s side, planter officials on the fath- 
er’s, who was himself county clerk. They 
lived quite elegantly and fashionably 
on the Pamunkey, not far from Williams- 
burg. 

There, in the pleasant, hospitable, deco- 
rously sophisticated atmosphere of colonial 
Virginia—although some thought it de- 
praved and extravagantly worldly— 
Martha was brought up; a brown-haired, 
hazel-eyed girl, very slim and short, quick 
spirited and perhaps a little sharp with her 
tongue, for whom the pantries and kitchens 
and sewing rooms held no mysteries. She 
was very devout, she played on thespinnet, 
she embroidered and knitted, she danced 
and sherode horseback to hounds. As with 
other Virginia damsels of her day, her edu- 
cation did not greatly concern itself with 
other matters; she was trained to be an 
efficient housekeeper, the mistress of some 
well-ordered future home and a gracefully 
decorative figure at routs and assemblies. 
Provided these ends were achieved, it was 
not esteemed a question of any moment 
whether she learned to spell or not. Nor 
did she. 

But in her fifteenth year she was queen- 
ing it as a belle at Williamsburg, making 
her curtsy to Governor Gooch at the palace 
and attracting her share of attention and 


[i IS said that a cantankerous old Scotchman once 
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inclination he has to your marrying directly.” And 
so they were married, in June, 1749, at St. Peter’s 
Church in New Kent County. 
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HERE followed eight happy years—ex- 

cept for the death of two sons in early 
childhood—spent at Mr. Custis’ home, the 
White House, on the York, or at the Six 
Chimney House at Williamsburg. Two 
other children, Martha and John Parke—! 
Patsy and Jackey—survived; the Custises 
lived quietly on their country estate, or 
took occasional part in the social festivi- 
ties of Governor Dinwiddie’s era; Mr. 
Custis was appointed crown councilor, but, 
was prevented by the delicacy of his health) 
from taking up his office. More and more, 
probably, they would have sought the 
peaceful retirement of the White House; 
the years would have passed in inconspic-| 
uous contentment; the world, perhaps 
Williamsburg itself, would have forgotten 
Martha Dandridge Custis. 

But in the spring of 1757 Mr. Custis| 
died, and Martha was a widow at the age 
of twenty-six. Alone in her home with two) 
small children, and the wealthiest widow | | 
in Virginia—sole executrix of alarge landed , 


estate, including the two houses, and mis- 
tress of an important fortune, forty-five | 
thousand pounds sterling of which she held 
in trust for the children. It must have 
been a perplexing responsibility; but. 
Martha assumed it without hesitation, and | 
with the aid of her stewards and agents, | 


under the guidance of her friend, Mr. 
Robert Nicholas, she gave her personal and \ 
thoroughly competent attention to the ad- H 
ministration of her property. A charming 
young widow—little Patsy Custis, for she | 
was Patsy, too—so capable and self-reliant, 
and so rich. It was not any later than 
necessary that the suitors came riding 
along the red Virginia roads, up to the por- . 
tals of the White House, in which she now | 
permanently resided—except on those oc- 
casions when she escaped to a neighbor’s 
for afew days to avoid their importunities. 


William and Mary—was the capital of Virginia; the great of the colonial régime. Those were English ladies and At all events, in May, 1758, she was at the home of her. 
gathering place of lawyers, officials and scholars; the social gentlemen—lords and ladies, some of them—whose sons friends the Chamberlaynes, and it seemed that in this in- 
center of the colony. There were gay times at Williams- were sent overseas to school, who lived on their Virginia stance Martha had only jumped out of the frying pan into 
burg, in the mansions of the Pages and Raes and Fairfaxes estates as they might have in their home counties and the fire. For one morning her host went down to William’s 
and Barradalls, when they all drove up in their coaches shires; for whom their sojourn at Williamsburg must re-_ Ferry, opposite the house, to greet a friend who was passing 
along the avenue of catalpa trees to the governor’s house to produce as closely as possible the elegance and gayety of through to Williamsburg on urgent business. It was most 
dance in the mirrored candlelight, a brilliant pageant of London and Bath. urgent business, but Major Chamberlayne argued with 
jeweled brocades and powdered heads. Life was never Martha Dandridge moved in this society, very correct, him and told him that the Widow Custis was at the 
more stately and amenable; society, graced with the pomp admirably discreet, sufficiently sprightly. She had a house, and prevailed upon him to stay for dinner. But only | 
and courtliness of the royal governors, can never have ap- __ retinue of beaus, but soon there was only one that mattered. for dinner. They came into the parlor, and when Martha | 
peared more enduring and seemly than in those last decades He was nearly twice her age, Daniel Parke Custis, the son saw the guest it was young Col. George Washington. 


Washington’s Residence in High Street—Now Market Street—Philadelphia 


of Col. John Custis and 
Frances Parke, whose father 
had been “‘ Captain Generall 
and Chief Governor of the 
Leeward Islands.’”’ He was 
a handsome young man, of 


good family and consider-- 


able wealth, and he should 
long before have married his 
Cousin Evelyn Byrd—had 
either of them been disposed 
to obey parental dictates— 
so that at first there was op- 
position on Colonel Custis’ 
part to his son’s suit; but 
in time the colonel came to 
have “‘so good a character of 
her,’”’ a friend wrote Daniel, 
“that he had rather yon 
should have her than any 
lady in Virginia—nay, if 


‘possible, he isasmuchenam- 


oured with her character as 
you are with her person.” 
However, it would be best 
for Daniel to ‘‘hurry down 
immediately for fear he 
should change the strong 


She had probably met him already at Williamsburg, 
perhaps in 1754, when all Virginia was ringing with the 
name of its military hero; she certainly did not need to be 
told who he was, or that he had had two horses shot under 
him and four bullets through his coat with Braddock. 
Now she saw him before her, tall, distinguished, most ele- 
gant and dignified. They were both of them most elegant 
and dignified—enormously dignified. She was not quite 
twenty-seven, he was a little past twenty-six. He stayed 
for dinner; he stayed all afternoon; he finally stayed over-— 
night. It was not too early the next morning when he rode — 
off to Williamsburg on that urgent business. A little while | 
later he was back again, visiting Martha at the White — 
House, and this time when he left they were engaged. It 
had been love at first sight, so people said. a 

He was gone all summer with the expedition against 
Fort Duquesne, and in July he wrote to her that he em-_ 
braced the opportunity “to send a few words to one whose ~ 
life is now inseparable from mine. Since that happy hour q 
when we made our pledges to each other, my thoughts have — 
been continually going to you as to another Self. That All- 
powerful Providence may keep us both in safety is the 
prayer of your faithful and ever affectionate friend.’”’ It 
was a love letter—a love letter from dignified George. ) 

They were married on January 6, 1759, at the White 
House—some say at St. Peter’s—before a tremendous 
gathering of friends and relatives. He was in blue and 
silver trimmed with scarlet, with gold buckles; she wore a 
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jwhite satin quilted petticoat under an overskirt of white 
corded silk shot with silver; there were pearls in her hair 
‘and diamonds on her slippers. 

Patsy and George. After the wedding, Martha drove in 
a coach and six with liveried postilions to the Six Chimney 
House at Williamsburg—Colonel Washington was a mem- 
ber of the House of Burgesses and his duties were to keep 
them there for several months—while the bridegroom rode 
alongside with an escort of gentlemen. Perhaps, with all 
her wedding finery, there was not room for two in the coach. 
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T HAD been love at first sight, so people said; but 
Martha was not George’s first love, nor his third, nor 
yet his fifth; nor was she ever, apparently, his real love. 
- He had been a very rejected lover ever since the age of 
fifteen, and Martha herself must have known it. Frances 
‘Alexander first, for whom he composed an acrostic. Then 
Betsy Fauntleroy, to whose father he wrote that he pro- 
‘posed to ‘wait on Miss Betsy in hopes of the revocation of 
‘the former cruel sentence and see if I can meet with any 
alteration in my favor.” But there was no alteration, and 
‘he turned next to his Cousin Lucy Grymes, who, with Miss 
‘Fauntleroy, is supposed to have been the ‘‘Low Land 
Beauty” of his correspondence. They were both great 
‘Tidewater belles, and they both preferred other suitors. 
- “T pass the time much more agreeably than I imagined 
should,” he wrote to a friend during this period, “‘as there 
| isavery agreeable young lady lives in the same house where 
‘Treside that in a great measure cheats sorrow and dejected- 
‘ness, though not so as to draw my thoughts altogether 
from your parts.’’ And to another friend he reported that 
she was very agreeable, “but as that’s only adding fuel to 
fire, it makes me the more uneasy, for by often, and un- 
avoidably, being in company with her revives my former 
passion for your Low Land Beauty; whereas, was I to live 
‘more retired from young women, I might in some measure 
eliviate my sorrows by burying that chaste and trouble- 


‘some passion in the grave of oblivion or etarnall forgetful- 


ness; for as I am very well assured, that’s the only antidote 
or remedy that I shall ever be relieved by or only recess 
‘that can administer any cure or help to me, as I am well 
convinced, was I ever to attempt anything, I should only 
get a denial which would be only adding grief to uneasi- 
mess.” 
| The lady in question was Mary Cary, the sister of Sally 
Cary Fairfax, wife of his friend and neighbor, Col. George 
Fairfax of Belvoir, and for a while George thought that he 
was in love with her too. Then, in 1757, it was Mary 
'Philipse, of Yonkers, whom he met while on a visit to New 
York; but he did not exert himself particularly to gain her 
favor, and she fulfilled her destiny, which was to marry 
Col. Roger Morris and become the mistress of the future 
Jumel Mansion. One after another the young officer had 
Wierienced these always unfortunate passions, and Martha 
must surely have 
‘been aware of 
ithem. What she 
would not have 
‘known was that 
‘most of them were 
imakeshift, substi- 
jtute affairs, how- 
vever acute at the 
‘moment, and that 
George was actu- 
ally desperately in 
love with an en- 
tirely different 
lady. 

ItwasSally Fair- 
fax, and he had 
‘been in love with 
| her before her mar- 
Tiage, but her 
father had re- 
minded him that 
she was “‘accus- 
tomed to her coach 
and six.’’ The 
young man who 
was eventually to 
‘ride in one of the 
most beautiful 
coaches in the 
country could not 
afford one then, 
and Sally married 
Colonel Fairfax; 
but George was 
‘never to forget her. 
‘She was two years 
older than he, a 
very intelligent, 
‘cultured and al- 
together charming 
lady, who, after 


continued her friendship for him and served in some 
measure as a tutor to him in refinement and deportment 
during his less polished years. Whether she was in love 
with him is not at the present time manifest. She was a 
person of rare discretion, and Colonel Fairfax was never 
known to resent her slightest actions. That 

George Washington was still deeply in love 
with her cannot be doubted; but he, too, 
was a person of exceptional restraint 
and self-control, and one is to be- 
lieve that she never suspected it— 
until he told her. 

For he told her, finally, in 
September, 1758, some three 
months before his marriage 
to Martha Custis, to whom 
his thoughts had suppos- 
edly been continually go- 
ing that summer, ‘“‘as to 
another Self.”” He had 
been corresponding with 
Sally Fairfax—a _ re- 
newal of correspond- 
ence which was to make 
him “happier than the 
day is long,” he had 
assured her in 1755, al- 
though she had desired 
news from him to be 
“communicated in a 
letter to somebody of 
your acquaintance,’ 
prudent lady—and at 
last he had to tell her. 
For once there was an end 
to restraint, but not to 
dignity. 

“Dear Madam,” he wrote, 
“yesterday I was honored with 
your short but very agreeable 
TAVOls- hs How joyfully I 
catch the happy occasion of renew- 
ing a correspondence which I fear’d 
was disrelish’d on your part. . . . In 
silence I now express my joy. Silence 
which in some cases—I wish the present— 
speaks more intelligibly than the sweetest 
eloquence. If you allow that any honor can be 
deriv’d from my opposition to our present system of man- 
agement’’—this is doubtless a reference to military affairs— 
“you destroy the merit of it entirely in me by attributing 
my anxiety to the animating prospect of possessing Mrs. 
Custis, when I need not name it, guess yourself, should not 
my own honor and country’s welfare be the incitement. 
’Tis true I profess myself a votary to love. I acknowledge 
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that a lady is in the case, and, further, I confess that 
this lady is known to you. Yes, Madam, as well as she is to 
one who is too sensible of her charms to deny the power 
whose influence he feels and must ever submit to. I feel 
the force of her amiable beauties in recollection of a thou- 
sand passages that I would wish to obliterate till 
I am bid to revive them; but experience, 
alas, sadly reminds me how impossible 
this is and evinces an opinion which I 
have long entertained that there is 
a destiny which has the sovereign 
control of our actions, not to be 
resisted by the strongest efforts 
of human nature. 
“You have drawn me, dear 
Madam, or rather I have 
drawn myself into an hon- 
est confession of a simple 
fact. Misconstrue not 
my meaning, ’tis ob- 
vious; doubt it not, nor 
expose it.’”” She never 
did, and it remained 
for biographers to be- 
tray him. ‘‘The world 
has no business to 
know the object of my 
love declared in this 
manner to you when I 
want to conceal it. One 
thing above all things 
in this world I wish to 
know, and only one per- 
son of your acquaintance 
can solve me that or guess 
my meaning; but adieu to 
this till happier times, if I 
ever shall see them; the 
hours at present are melan- 
choly dull. I dare be- 
lieve you are happy as you say. 
I wish I was happy too.” 
He wished he was happy, too, in 
September, this young man who in 
May had fallen in love at first sight with 
Martha Custis and won her hand. One be- 
gins to understand that frigid little love letter 
to Patsy in July, the empty seat in the coach 
on that wedding day in January. With Sally Fairfax in 
mind, one wonders what took place at Major Chamber- 
layne’s and later at the White House. What did he see 
there? An attractive young widow blessed with worldly 
goods, graced with qualities which made her in every way 
suited to be his wife, since he must inevitably marry some- 
one. And Martha, with her business cares and her two 
small children—it 
was inevitable that 
she should marry 
again. One im- 
agines that they 
understood each 
other perfectly. 
That for long 
years George and 
Martha Washing- 
ton shared each 
other’s lives in 
complete serenity 
andsympathy,and 
with ever increas- 
ing affection and 
devotion, remains 
perhaps his great- 
est and most ad- 
mirable achieve- 
ment, her most 
noteworthy ac- 
complishment. For 
he never forgot 
Sally Fairfax. She 
went back to Eng- 
land in 1773, and 
when her husband 
died, she remained 
and finished her 
days at Bath. And 
in 1798—forty 
years after his 
marriage, one year 
and seven months 
before his death— 
George Washing- 
ton wrote to the 
lady he had not 
seen for twenty- 
five years. 
(Continued on 


her marriage, 
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The Eagle’s Head Dropped Lower; His Wide Dark Wings 
Unfoided. A Moment He Poised on His Perch 


IDE would be high at Little Inlet an hour after sun- 
[rie Shortly before dawn Jen Murray walked from 

his cabin at the edge of the marshes to the creek land- 
ing where he kept his boat. On his shoulder rested a rusty 
single-barreled shotgun. In his right hand he carried a 
surf line neatly coiled and a battered bait bucket half full 
of six-inch mullet. He walked briskly, because the Novem- 
ber air was cold. 

Jen welcomed that bite in the air. Among the dusky 
marshmen of Odistash few could read more skillfully the 
signs pertaining to fish and ducks. This, to Jen’s way of 
thinking, would be a perfect morning—chill and gray, with 
a rising tide sweeping on to high flood and a light offshore 
wind from the north. The combination was excellent. 
There would be bass in the surf at Little Inlet; the blue- 
bill flocks would be winging in from the sea to the rivers 
and creeks of the marshlands; though the season was 
early, he might even find a few squadrons of black mallards. 

The flooding tide lapped about the worm-eaten posts of 
the landing. Jen’s square-headed, flat-bottomed bateau, 
tied to the outermost piling, was already afloat. With a 
grunt of satisfaction the marshman lowered his light 
wiry body into the boat, leaned the gun against a thwart 
where he could reach it in an instant, picked up his heavy 
homemade oars and began the long row down the winding 
marsh creek which would bring him to the back beach of 
the barrier island between the marshes and the sea. 

_ Another fisherman was astir early that morning, and an- 
other hunter. Ten minutes after Jen’s bateau had vanished 
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RE DUS. RATE Deen 
in the gloom a great 
blue heron, standing 
hump-backed and 
motionless on a limb 
of a water oak a hun- 
dred yards from the 
landing, suddenly 
straightened his slim 
body, craned his sinu- 
ousneck and launched 
into the air on wide, 
slow-beating pinions. 
Almost at the same 
moment a large black 
lump at the top of a 
tall dead pine fifty 
yards beyond the 
heron’s oak came sud- 
denly to life and as- 
sumed the shape of a bulky, dark-bodied, 
white-headed bird—a male bald eagle. 

The eagle’s keen ears had caught the 
swish of the heron’s wings and the faint 
sound had awakened him. He saw the 
shadowy form of the heron sweeping 
past, and having thus explained the 
slight noise which had disturbed him, he 
lost all interest in the matter, and after 
stretching first one wing and then the 
other, set about preening his feathers 
with his strong, hooked, yellow bill. For 
perhaps a quarter of an hour he devoted 
himself to his toilet, while the dawn brightened round 

him. Then he, too, spread his dark pinions and be- 
gan the active business of the day. 

Jen, halfway to Little Inlet now, saw a great blue 
heron winging with measured strokes across. the 
marshes to his left. He paid no attention to the bird, 
for it was only one of many herons inhabiting the 
marshes, though this one seemed larger. than most. 
Just before landing on the back beach. of the barrier 

island, the marshman saw a bald eagle circling high in the 
air. To Jen the king of birds was a familiar spectacle of 
no particular interest or importance. Eager to cast his 
bass line into the surf beside the inlet’s mouth while the 
flood tide was still running fast, he gave the soaring bird 
scarcely a second glance. 

Scanning the sunlit eastern horizon in search of bluebill 
flocks coming in from the ocean to the sheltered waters be- 
hind, he walked briskly across the sandy flats toward the 
front beach. When about an houf and a half later he re- 
turned to the boat he did not know that the eagle was 
still circling almost directly overhead, but much higher, so 
high that it was now a mere spot against the pale-blue 
dome of the sky. 

The marshman plodded across the soft sands toward the 
bateau, his gun across his shoulder, three spotted-tailed 
surf bass from four to eight pounds in weight-trailing by 
a cord from his left hand. Suddenly he halted. A quick 
glance behind had shown him a small black speck still far 
away over the ocean, a black speck which grew swiftly 
larger. Instantly he crouched close to the sand, then 
crawled hurriedly to a tuft of grass ten feet to his left. 
There he waited, his gun ready, his eyes fixed on the lone 
duck rushing straight toward him at the speed for which 
the bluebill is famous. 

Other eyes marked that oncoming speck. The soaring 
eagle, though almost invisible from the ground, could see 
both duck and hunter with a distinctness which revealed 
nearly every detail; but for a time the eagle paid little 
attention to either, because he did not realize that far 
below there was about to be enacted a little drama from 
which he might profit. Not until smoke leaped from the 
muzzle of Jen’s gun and the duck swerved sharply and 
seemed for a fraction of a second to stagger in the air did 
the eagle betray the slightest interest in what was taking 
place a thousand feet beneath him. 

Then, however, he became in an instant a thing of amaz- 
ing and almost terrible energy. His yellow eyes, under 
their frowning white brows, glared as though fire burned 
behind them; his powerful feet, armed with curved blue- 
black talons, opened and closed, opened again, then 
clenched more tightly than ever; his hooked beak gaped 
momentarily as his harsh, fierce challenge rang unheard 
through the solitude around him. Next moment he was 
shooting at terrific speed down a long steep incline, his 
wings half closed, his tail half spread, his head and neck 
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thrust forward so that his body was like a great arrowhea 
cleaving the air. ! 

The duck, mortally wounded yet even in its dying mo 
ments strong of wing, had passed a hundred yards beyoni, 
the marshman before it fell. Jen, grumbling a little becaus) 
it had fallen not on the sands, where he could have recoy 
ered it more easily, but into the water beyond a fringe o 
marsh, was in the act of picking up his bass when a swif 
shadow sped across the sand close by him. 

Instinctively he glanced upward, then dropped his fis] 
and ran toward the marsh, breeching his gun as he ran ani 
fumbling in his pocket for another cartridge. He found i) 
and jammed the gun shut just as the eagle, abruptly check 
ing his descent, hung for a moment twenty feet above thi 
spot where the duck had fallen, then dropped out of sigh’ 
behind the tall salt grass. 

The big bird remained invisible for perhaps ten seconds 
When he rose, the dead bluebill clutched in his talons, Jer 
threw the gun to his shoulder and fired. For some mo 
ments the marshman stood peering along the barrel; ther! 
he cursed with all the vehemence at his command. Abovi 
the marshes the eagle flapped steadily onward, still hold’ 
ing his booty, his wide wings beating swiftly and strongly 
Jen turned and plodded back through the mushy sand; 
toward the spot where he had left his three bass. Jus) 
before stooping to pick them up, he breeched his gun, threy 
out the empty shell, inserted a new one and closed the 
“weapon with a vicious snap which was an accurate indica. 
tion of his temper. . 

His humor did not improve during the long row home 
ward. The morning had proved bitterly disappointing! 
True, he had three bass; but he should have had half ¢) 
dozen. The flocks of bluebills from which he had expectec! 
to glean a few victims had not materialized—perhaps be. 
cause the sky, instead of remaining overcast, had cleared 
just after sunrise. Finally the one duck that he had shot 
down had been stolen from him. 

Jen grumbled and swore as he tugged at the heavy oars., 
His small eyes scanned the marshes and the sky as he 
rowed, seeking a victim, some living thing upon which te 
vent his disappointment. Eagerly he watched the gulls 
winging slowly above the marsh tideways. Once he 
snatched up the gun just too late to draw a bead on 2 
yellowlegs which flew over him, sounding its mellow whistle 
and flashing its white rump. With a splashing of webbed 
feet in water, a loon rose just around a bend of the creek, 
and Jen, reaching hastily for the gun, barked his nue 
against a tholepin. He was still sucking the bloody finger 
when a tall gray-blue bird, which had evidently take 
alarm at the loon’s hurried flight, flapped upward out of 
small gully behind a peninsula of salt grass. 

It was a long shot for one of Jen’s cheap black-powder. 
shells, but the great blue heron, even larger than most of 
its kind, was a tempting target. The marshman jerked th 
gun to his shoulder, aimed carefully and fired. The heron 
collapsed in the air and, whirling round and round, fell int 
the marsh a hundred feet from the edge of the creek. Jen 
picked up his oars and continued his journey, his mood 
somewhat less savage than before. He would have been 
better pleased if he had killed the big bird outright; but 
there was satisfaction in the thought that he had smashed 
its wing and brought it down crippled and helpless to be-. 
come prey for the marshland minks. \ 

Jen’s temper would have been still further improved if. 
he could have seen at that moment the result of the shot, 
which he had fired perhaps a half hour before—the shot. 
fired at the bald eagle which had robbed him of his duck. 
He had not missed as he supposed. One duck shot had 
struck the eagle’s body near the base of the right wing. It 
must have pierced or torn some muscle or tendon essential 
for the operation of that wing; for, although for some min- 
utes the great bird had continued to drive forward and 
upward with strong steady strokes, each wing beat brought 
a stab of pain which rapidly became intolerable. Had Jen. 
followed the eagle’s flight a few moments longer he would 
have seen the bird waver in the air before it had flown a 
mile, then turn and sail with set, rigid wings down to a) 
small hummock in the marsh known as Half-Acre Island. | 

Tall large-leaved weeds, yellow and drooping now that 
summer had passed, interspersed with tufts of stiff. 
stemmed, gray-green grass, covered the hummock’s surface. 
Here and there stood small dense clumps of evergreen 
cassena bushes, salt-water myrtles and sword-bladed, 
needle-pointed yuccas. Near the middle of the little island _ 
an ancient live oak, stunted but vigorous and green, cast a 1 
shade so dense that neither weeds nor grass grew within 
the circle of its branches. In the cassenas a small colony 1 
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of Louisiana herons had reared their young. Their aban- 
doned platforms of sticks were scattered everywhere 
through the evergreen thickets, which supported also the 
deserted homes of scores of boat-tailed grackles. In spring 
and early summer the hummock had been a populous bird 
city clamorous with the cries of nestlings, alive with the 
quiver of wings. But now, as the wounded eagle planed 
toward it on pinions which seemed to have lost the power 
of movement, he detected no sign of life on the hummock, 
no stirring among the thickets, no sound of beast or of 
bird. 

The silence and stillness of the place reassured him. He 
‘knew that he was in trouble and he would. have sought 
a more remote retreat if that had been possible; but he 
‘had turned toward Half-Acre Island because his wings 
would bear him no farther and he must land there or fall 
‘into the open marsh. Perhaps it was some deep-seated in- 

‘stinct, perhaps it was mere chance which caused him, 
wounded though he was, to retain his hold upon the duck; 
‘but the added weight of this burden pulled him lower and 
lower as he neared the hummock so that he could not land 
in the live oak as he had intended, but came to rest on the 
ground close to the island’s muddy shore. He stood for 
‘some moments on the duck’s body, looking about him and 
listening. Then suddenly he turned his head, faced quickly 
‘about and crouched with half-opened wings, his bright 

‘eyes glaring defiance under their frowning brows. 

Creeping toward him through the grass, inch by inch, 
foot by foot, a female gray fox dragged her body forward. 
Already she had crept within leaping distance of the eagle; 
and the big bird, conscious of his inability to use his pin- 
ions, stiffened his muscles for the onset. But the sudden 
assault which he expected did not come. The fox, perceiv- 
‘ing that she had been discovered, abandoned her effort to 
approach unseen. But she did not leap to the attack; she 
‘did not circle the eagle swiftly and lightly to get within his 
guard and frighten him into abandoning his prey. She ad- 
‘vanced more rapidly than before; but it was a slow, pitiful 
‘advance, painful and laborious; for behind her, as she 
‘dragged herself onward, her hind legs trailed limp and use- 
léss. 

The paths of the bald eagle and the gray fox do not 
cross. They inhabit separate kingdoms: the eagle, the 
‘kingdom of the air, the marshes, the lonely sea-island 
beaches; the fox, the kingdom of the woods, the thicket- 
‘grown broom-grass fields, the moss-curtained swamps. 
Never before had this fox of Half-Acre Island at- 
‘tacked an eagle, nor would she have done so single- 
handed under ordinary circumstances. Never before 
had the wounded eagle which had sought Half-Acre 
as a refuge found himself confronted by an enemy 
‘like the one that faced him now. His was the bolder, 
more arrogant spirit; his, too, perhaps, the more 
formidable armament. But in this encounter the de- 
‘cisive factor was the crippled fox’s gnawing insistent hun- 
ger—hunger so terrible that to assuage it she would have 
faced almost any odds. 

Two weeks before, at the edge of a broom-grass field on 
ithe mainland, a charge of turkey shot from Jen Murray’s 
igun had ripped the muscles of her back above the haunches. 
Hard pressed by Jen’s dog, she had been forced to take to 
‘the salt marshes and plunge into a marsh creek. In the 
‘ice-cold water the torn muscles of her back had stiffened 
isuddenly and her hind legs had grown numb. She had be- 
‘come almost helpless, and the ebbing tide had carried her 
‘downstream far out into the marshlands. The creek swung 
‘close to Half-Acre Island, and by a desperate effort she had 
‘dragged herself out of the water and had reached the hum- 
mock. 

There she had eked out a precarious existence, a pris- 
‘oner on Half-Acre, because, with her hind legs useless to 
her, she could not cross the surrounding waste of boggy, 
‘treacherous marsh. Crippled though she was, she had 
‘Managed to find food from time to time, while a small sink 
hole near the island’s center, deepened some years pre- 
viously by plume hunters who had camped on the hum- 
‘mock, provided enough water to re- 
lieve her thirst. But the problem of 
existence had grown more and more 
difficult. She had fasted for nearly 
two days when she saw a great white- 
headed bird sail in from the marshes, 
bearing a duck in its claws; and the 
‘scent of that duck in her nostrils filled 
her with sudden 
frenzy which counted 
no cost. 

There'was no simi- 
lar compelling mo- 
tive to inflame the 
eagle’s spirit. He 
Was not particularly 
hungry. Wounded 
and in pain from his 
wound, aware that 

wings were use- 
less to him, appre- 
hensive of other 
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enemies in the thickets surrounding him, he struck once 
with his long curved claws at the fox’s head as it came 
within reach, then hopped awkwardly sideways and back- 
ward, retreating, but keeping his face to his foe.” One claw 
raked the fox’s nose and drew blood; but, insensible to the 
pain, she seized the duck in her jaws, crunched it, tore it 
and devoured it on the spot, paying no further attention 
to the big bird which she had driven from his prey. 

The eagle did not wait for her to finish her meal. Walk- 
ing awkwardly through the grass, he made his way around 
the island’s shore, keeping as far as possible from the 
thickets. On the other side of the hummock the grass and 
weeds were less dense, the cassena clumps more widely 
separated. Presently he turned inland for perhaps a dozen 
yards to the foot of a small dead cedar half uprooted by a 
gale, clambered up its stout slanting stem and, passing 
with some difficulty from branch to branch, took his stand 
at the top of the little tree perhaps fifteen feet above the 
ground. There he remained throughout the rest of the day, 
and there night found him. 

Another cripple came to Half-Acre Island that evening — 
another victim of Jen Murray’s gun. The great blue heron 
which Jen had shot down had fallen perhaps three- 
quarters of a mile from the hummock. His left wing was 
shattered; it dangled useless and limp. But no shot had 
entered the heron’s body, and he had no sooner struck 
ground than he was on his feet, striding swiftly up the 
muddy. bed of the small gully into which he had fallen. 

All day he wandered about the marshes or rested beside 
the little pools and rivulets left by the tide, in dreadful pain 
yet rousing himself now and then—for the heron is a vora- 
cious feeder—to catch a mullet or shrimp in the teeming 
shallows. Toward evening, when the throbbing of his 
broken wing had begun to pass into a sort of numbness, he 
fished for a while at the mouth of a small marsh brook 
emptying into a larger creek not more than two hundred 
yards from Half-Acre Island. His appetite satisfied, he 
bethought himself of a roosting place for the night. Near at 
hand he saw the lone live oak on Half-Acre and, following 
the bank of the creek which led in that direction, he soon 
reached the hummock. He could not get up into the oak; 
but by utilizing his bill and his long muscular neck, as well 
as his feet, he managed to clamber to the top of a cassena 
bush, where he would be safer than on the ground. On this 
perch he passed the night, unmolested by any foe. 


So it happened that by an odd whim of fate three victims 
of Jen Murray’s gun were gathered at the same time on a 
little hummock in the marshes—three wild creatures of 
widely different kinds, each rendered partly helpless by 
the marshman’s powder and shot. To these three prisoners 
of Half-Acre the next few days brought varied fortunes. 
For the heron life grew somewhat brighter. His wing was 
smashed beyond repair; he would never fly again. But 
after that first day the pain which he suffered was com- 
paratively slight; and he was a prisoner in only a limited 
sense, for he could roam widely over the marshes on his 
long legs. 

His field of activity was greatly circumscribed, since, in- 
stead of flying from one fishing ground to another, he had 
to walk; but at that season, when all the tideways teemed 
with life, the fruits of the summer’s increase, the heron did 
not have to travel far in order to find abundant food. He 
spent his days on the marshes surrounding the little island, 
fishing in the creeks and gullies for mullet and shrimp; but 
whereas before his wing was broken he frequently con- 
tinued his fishing long after dark, and on moonlight nights 
was often as active as in the day, he now abandoned night 
fishing altogether and invariably returned to the hummock 
before evening. There were dangers of the dark which he 
did not care to face crippled as he was, and always the go- 
ing down of the sun was his signal for retreat to his perch 
in the top of the cassena thicket. 

To the gray fox, on the other hand, the darkness which 
followed swiftly upon the gorgeous autumn sunsets fre- 
quently brought a revival of activity and energy, perhaps a 
renewal of hope. Always the night had been her friend and 
ally. It was then that she had tasted the keenest joys of 
living; it was then that the world in which she had lived 
became her world, hers to be enjoyed to the utmost in 
freedom and easy security from the dangers which abounded 
by day but vanished with the shutting down of the dark. 

That freedom was hers no longer. Her useless hind limbs 
chained her to the hummock and she now sought food by 
day as well as by night, since the problem of getting enough 
to eat was so desperately difficult that it required all her 
time except brief intervals spent in sleeping. Yet when the 
darkness spread across the marshes and enveloped Half- 
Acre like a cloud, new strength seemed to come to her, her 
faculties grew keener, the weariness and numbness of her 
spirit in large measure passed away. 

Most of what little food 
she found was found at 
night. Small as the island 
was, it was considerably 
larger than its name im- 
plied and it supported a 
surprisingly numerous 
population of marsh rats 
whose shallow burrows still 
(Continued on Page 166) 
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With a Hoarse Cry the Heron Sprang Upward, His Uninjured Wing Beating the Air and Buffeting the Fox's Head 


| 
A Little Fierce Man With a Bristling White Mustache and Rosy Bronzed Face Banged the Gate After Him ali 
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towns which are the popular resorts of English holi- 

day makers. Their house was of red brick, with a slate 
roof, surmounted with cockscomb tiles and chimney pots; 
and it had a square of lawn behind a privet hedge, and in 
the middle of the lawn a diamond-shaped flower bed. From 
the wooden gate in the hedge, which always banged when 
anybody used it—as did all the gates in this select road, so 
that a postman’s progress resembled a miniature bombard- 
ment or the London air defenses in time of war—there was 
a pathway in small black and white lozenge tiles. The 
house had oyster-colored casement curtains, and the pot in 
the center of the drawing-room window contained a 
magnificent aspidistra. 

The house which lay behind this fagade was very simply 
furnished, and a good deal of the furniture was old. It had 
all been renovated, however, with spruce loose coverings 
and a great deal of polish. Antediluvian treasures greatly 
loved by Mrs. Windlesham had long been banished to the 
dustbin; and with electric light and a kind of neatness the 
whole house seemed warm and comfortable. Warm and 
comfortable, too, was the household. Mr. Windlesham 
had retired. He was still a youngish man, and he had been 
fortunate. But he was not a rich man. He had been 
richer before the war, and now he was comparatively poor. 
He wore his clothes for years, was very tall and thin and 
rather round-shouldered, and had lost a good deal of his 
hair; but he was not despondent. The life of complete 
leisure suited him. He read a great deal, walked or sat by 
the sea on warm days—except during the months of July 
and August, when the house was let to summer visitors— 
and altogether led a harmless and inoffensive life. 

Mrs. Windlesham was equally pleasant. She was a quiet 
woman with a puzzled expression, which made her seem to 
be always wondering where she had left her spectacles. 
She had a plump and fresh-looking face and a slow smile 
which came and went amid her bewilderment and showed 
that her mind was generally elsewhere. She was a most 
efficient housewife. It was upon household affairs that her 
wandering thoughts were always concentrated. 

The children, Dot and Wilfred, were in the late teens. 
Dot was older than Wilfred, but was never sure—accord- 
ing to her behavior—what the exact distance between 
them was. Sometimes she was a woman and Wilfred was 
a mere child; sometimes Wilfred was a mature creature 
and Dot was unimaginably juvenile. Dot could be a tom- 
boy, a rake, a sober and careworn matron, a shy flower, a 
bustling tyrant or an acid satirist. Wilfred was always 
Wilfred. In fact, Dot was nearly nineteen, and Wilfred 
was just turned seventeen. Both were well-grown children, 


Ake Windleshams lived in one of those staring seaside 
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and Dot was pretty. She had several of Wilfred’s friends 
upon her hands, and already was almost experienced in 
dealing with callow young men. Almost, but not quite; 
for Dot was an extremely modest and kind girl, who hated 
to hurt the feelings of others, and who was therefore de- 
scribed by young ladies of smaller attractiveness as a flirt. 
Wilfred was not a flirt. He set a high value upon himself, 
and accordingly—through shyness—was generally very 
short with any girl who struck him as being prettier than 
usual. He would look down at such a girl with a supercili- 
ous expression, leaning against his motor bicycle and shift- 
ing his large feet; and would then swing his leg across the 
saddle, and make off with loud explosions and a great 
smelly outburst of smoke from the exhaust pipe. Upon 
such occasions his face had a constrained expression and 


_he felt rather pleased with himself until he was out of 


sight, when doubt would arise in his mind and despair 
would congeal upon his heart. 

This was the family that received sudden glory in a most 
unexpected manner. 


I 
R. WINDLESHAM it was who broke the news. He 
broke it the instant he received it himself. He was 


sitting at the breakfast table reading his morning paper— 
the children being late for the meal—when he suddenly 
gave an exclamation. 

“God bless my soul!” cried Mr. Windlesham. 

“Father!’’ protested his wife, looking in plump horror 
from behind the breakfast coffeepot and milk jug. 

Mr. Windlesham leaped from his seat, carrying his pa- 
per, and took it to his wife’s side. Arrived there, he 
indicated a paragraph with his forefinger, and Mrs. Win- 
dlesham solemnly read the paragraph through, as if she 
were all the time listening for Wilfred’s thunderous descent 
of the stairs. 

“Well!” exclaimed Mrs. Windlesham. “Extraordinary. 
I shouldn’t have—I should never have thought it! Well!” 

Mr. Windlesham rose to his feet, went to the bookshelves 
which filled a recess to the right side of the fireplace, and 
approached his face close to the shelves. Three of these 
shelves were filled with modern novels in various cheap 
editions or secondhand and rebound styles. There were 
books by Joseph Conrad, Rudyard Kipling, H. G. Wells, 
Arnold Bennett, W. J. Locke, W. W. Jacobs and others. 
And among these were six or seven very well-worn volumes 
in a uniform binding. The name of the author in each case 
was the same. Mr. Windlesham read: “The Trembling 
Leaf, by Amos Judd; Splendour, by Amos Judd; Cast- 
aways, by Amos Judd; Sweet Cargo, by Amos Judd; 
A Roundabout Marriage, by Amos Judd.” 
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And when Mr. Windlesham had arrived at this point th’ 
opening of the dining-room door caused him to turn round 
Dot stood within the room—a tall slim girl with shor 
brown hair, brown eyes, brown dress and a brown face 
also with an extremely mischievous smile. She looke: 
from her mother to her father, still peering at the book 
shelves. 

“Oh, father. Are you looking for Defiance?” she asked 
“T’ve lent it to Daphne Swenn. She’s a Judd fan—like w 
all are; and she’d only read it twice before.” 

Mr. Windlesham groaned. | 

“Oh, dear,” he said. ‘‘What would your aunt say 
‘Like we all are.’ My dear child!” 

“Aunt? Why, Aunt Polly says it herself!’’ expostulate 
Dot. “I’ve heard her.” : 

“Not that aunt,”” murmured Mrs. Windlesham, rousi 
herself from a stupor of preoccupation. ‘‘Another one 
Your father’s sister.” } 

“Father’s?’’ There was amazement in Dot’s voice. Sh’ 
looked round the cheerful room, with its books and it 
burning fire and shining breakfast table. ‘“‘I neve 
knew ——” 
' Then she caught sight of the newspaper in her mother’. 
hand. It was instantly in her own, and she read thi 
paragraph which had so agitated her father and mother 
The paragraph was not a large one; but there was a bij 
flare heading across the page: ) 


SENSATIONAL LITERARY REVELATION 
Below, was another heading, which read: ¥ 
FAMOUS AUTHOR’S IDENTITY DISCLOSED 


The paragraph itself followed: 


“Tt will come as a surprise to our readers to learn tha’ 
Amos Judd, one of the most popular novelists of the day 
the sales of whose books in this country alone already tota 
over half a million copies, is a woman. Although Amo} 
Judd has been a familiar name to novel readers for the las 
ten years, and although ‘his’ books are loved by many thou 
sands of devoted admirers, nobody until this moment hi 
been aware that the retiring novelist belongs to what if 
sometimes erroneously termed the weaker sex. We are 
able to announce exclusively today that Mr. Judd is ir 
private life Miss Lucy Windlesham. Miss Windleshan 
resides in Hampstead, where she has for some years oceu- 
pied the house known as Number 17 Lemon Tree Walk 
Inquiries at the house yesterday elicited the fact that Mis 
Windlesham was away, and the maid interrogated ref 
to give our representative any information regarding M 
Windlesham’s movements. At the offices of the publisher: 
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f Amos Judd’s books—Messrs. Raggett and Edge— 
there Mr. Raggett, the benevolent senior partner in the 
rm, remained blandly cryptic, we learned that the new 
add novel, The Sackcloth Coat, will appear toward the 
4d of the month.” 


And so on. 

“Father!” cried Dot, as soon as she had grasped the 
ets. “‘D’you mean that Amos Judd is your sister!”’ 

Mr. Windlesham nodded. His face was puckered in a 
own that combined displeasure with complacency. 
“Ves. My sister Lucy,” he mumbled. 
“How thrilling! How gorgeous! But—but 
“Hush, dear,’ said Mrs. Windlesham, smoothing her 
-ess rather sedately. Mr. Windlesham cleared his throat. 


” 


iI 


N HOUR later the wooden gate in the hedge was 
pushed open; a girl darted up the pathway to the 
use, and the gate banged heavily behind her. She was 
) excited that she could not wait for Ada, the maidservant, 
» make her leisurely journey from the kitchen, but 
-essed her face against the glass door and rang a second 
me. A pretty girl of twenty, dressed in blue muslin, with 
ybbed golden hair and pink cheeks. Her eyes were of a 
wprised blue. She sped past the smiling but puzzled Ada, 
id into the sitting room. Long acquaintance with the 
mily gave her such a privilege. She found Mr. and Mrs. 
fndlesham, with their two children, in the thick of 
renuous argument. 

“Dot!” cried Daphne Swenn. ‘“‘Isn’t it too thrilling!” 

Mr. Windlesham frowned, but there were strange com- 
acent tucks round the corners of his mouth. 

“What I’ve been trying to 
yforsome time,’ he remarked 

an extremely grand manner, 
is that if—mind, I say ‘if’— 
sere is no mistake in this— 
aper, I think your aunt should 
ive told us.” 

“Oh, father, you have said 
vat,” Wilfred assured him, 
aot less than seven times.” 

“He’sso pertinacious!”’ cried 
ot. “Daff! This is nice of 
yu!” 

“T want to know all about it. 

all me at once. Is it true? 
(other’s just crazy. Every- 
ody will be. It’s so fascinat- 
| g!” 

‘There was another ring 
| the doorbell. Ada an- 
vered it, and ushered 
totheroom Mrs. Wedge, 
‘next door. 

|“Thad to dash in!” she 
id. “Is it true? How 
‘markable!’’ Mrs.Wedge 
as a thin lady of fifty- 
re who had no children, 
.d who read much in or- 

r to keep in check a 
jurness of temper of 
‘nich she was herself well 
vare. She dressed in 
ack and had smooth 
vir and sharp black eyes. 

‘Ith these eyes she sur- 
syed the company. It 

as she who noticed first 
,at Daphne Swenn’s 
‘oekings did not match, 
great had been the haste 
‘thwhich Daphne in her 
‘citement had dressed. 

Tell me all about her,” 
-mmanded Mrs. Wedge. 
| “She’s father’s sister,”’ 
uchsafed Dot, perhaps 
“little rudely. 
| “I—ah—there’s ——” 
Another ring. The 
ighborhood was break- 
all bounds of decorum. 

ly, of course, friends of 

e Windleshams—no 

‘angers as yet; none of 

‘ose who frigidly left 

rds in the ordinary way. 

it the sitting room at 

2aconsfield became 

Owded. There was a 

zz of excited talk. Amos 

dd might have been 
\lled the favorite novelist 
| Frampton-on-Sea. All 

nos Judd’s books were 


4 . 


in free circulation at the lending libraries and in cheap 
editions; and within four hours of breakfast there was no 
single Judd work left in the bookshops or libraries, while 
the clerk at the bookstall had telephoned to London for 
fresh supplies. This happened later, of course. But at the 
moment all those who by any stretch of courtesy could 
regard themselves as intimate friends of the Windleshams 
were collected in the sitting room. All were waiting for 
Mr. Windlesham to begin. 

“T—ah—there is very little,” said Mr. Windlesham. 
“T_of course she was always a remarkable child.”” He 
seemed to recollect one or two things, and a strained smile 
passed across his face. “‘Yes, a remarkable child,” he re- 
peated thoughtfully. ‘‘Not at all—not at all as we are.” 
He smiled again, more easily. “She and I were great 
pals,’’ he proceeded. ‘‘We were inseparable, though I was 
older than she. Dear me, I remember that she used to call 
me Snodge. In those days’’—here he smiled broadly, and 
his audience smiled in sympathy—‘‘we thought she was a 
bit of a liar.’”’ There was a good deal of laughter at this. 
“‘She was always very original.” 

“‘I suppose there’s no doubt about this being true, Mr. 
Windlesham,”’ said the sharp voice of Mrs. Wedge. 

“Oh, none!” cried Mr. Windlesham. ‘‘None whatever.” 

“Tt’s wonderful!’’ An ugly and emotional little spinster 
wiped away a tear of agitation as she spoke. ‘‘Just to think 
we've been coming and going a 

“At any rate, you’ve got several of her books.” 

“‘T suppose you knew, Mr. Windlesham.” 

“Well ” said Mr. Windlesham, smiling broadly. 


They all laughed. 
“Fancy keeping a secret like that!” 
admiring murmur. 


There was an 


“Send Him Away!" She Shouted in a Hoarse Voice 


“Yes, but what’s she like, father?”’ demanded Dot 
impatiently. 

““Like?”’ answered Mr. Windlesham, who had not seen 
his sister for a quarter of a century. ‘‘ Well, I expect she’s 
changed a good deal since | ——”’ 

Ada was in the room again. 

“A lady to see you, sir.” 

All brows were raised. 

“Me?” ejaculated Mr. Windlesham. ‘“‘ You mean—not 
a friend?” 

“She won’t give no name, sir. Wishes to see you private.” 

“Tt’s her!’ whispered everybody. 

A solemn hush fell upon the party. Dot, being nearest 
the door, peeped out into the hall. And as her father hastily 
disappeared Dot raised one hand high in the air in sign of 
measurement from the ground, and swept it cireumferen- 
tially about her middle. 

“‘Hinormous!”’ she whispered. 

There was a general ejaculation. 


Iv 


HE stranger was taken into the dining room, and that 

door was closed. Dot, scouting, could learn nothing 
more. She gave a compact description. 

“Six feet, and as much round. Twenty stone, I should 
think.” 

“Hush, Dot!’’ protested Mrs. Windlesham. 

They all.sat silent, as if trembling. All were creeping 
with curiosity and, apart from an occasional spasmodic 
remark or a nervous laugh, remained tense. Thus they sat 
for fully ten minutes. It seemed a lifetime. The hands of 
the clock stole on. At last Daphne Swenn, who had been 
the first to arrive, jumped to her feet. She could bear it 
no longer. 

“I’m going,” she cried. “It isn’t fair to stick here. And 
I’ve got odd stockings on.” All, except Wilfred, looked at 
her stockings. ‘‘And besides, mother will want me. But 
oh, Mrs. Windlesham,” she said appealingly, in a lower 
voice, as she passed, ‘‘if she does stay, do ask 
me to tea one day. I’d never forget it.” 

She moved to the door. Wilfred, as if in- 
stinctively, followed her. They stood together 
for a moment by the door. 

“We'd all better go,” 
murmured the ugly and 
emotional little spinster. 

And with that she also 
rose and prepared to leave. 
Mrs. Wedge, Mrs. Trum- 
ble, Mrs. Harrold, Mrs. 
Texon and Mrs. Samuel 
were all forced to rise. 
Their eyelids were wide 
apart, and their ears were 
alert. They crowded into 
the passage upon tiptoe, 
all watching the door of 
the dining room. Mrs. 
Harrold, who was white- 
haired, made a gesture 
implying that she almost 
irresistibly wished to in- 
vade the dining room, at 
which everybody tittered. 

Andso they reached the 
front door, and as some- 
body in the general 
smother opened it, and ° 
they all stepped outside 
into the garden path, a 
little fierce man with a 
bristling white mustache 
and rosy bronzed face and 
a hard felt hat banged the 
gate after him and ad- 
vanced fearlessly, clearing 
his throat. He stopped 
dead in front of the bevy. 

“Ts this Mrs. Windle- 
sham’s house?’ he de- 
manded, his white 
mustache twitching. 

There was an affirma- 
tive chorus. 

“T am Mrs. Windle- 
sham,” said that lady, in 
plump helplessness. 

Her eye wandered, as if 
her attention was else- 
where. She was thinking ~ 
of lunch, with something that bordered 
upondespair. The little fierce man cleared 
his throat again. 

“Ah,” he jsaid. “‘Can you tell me if 
Miss Windlesham is here?”’ 

The others hung back, waiting for 
what was to follow. They all stared at 

(Continued on Page 170) 
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A grain of sand can hide a 
mountain. 
—Chinese Proverb. 


UT embraced Christianity 
to the extent of two bowls 
of rice at the South Mission 
in Hang-chau. He listened toa 
sermon whose theme was the re- 
ward of virtue. He joined in the 
singing of a song, Lei-liao sui 
Yang hsia— 
On the other side of Jordan, 
In the sweet fields of Eden, 
Where the tree of life is blooming, 
There is rest for me. 


Then, spiritually refreshed 
when the service had ended, he 
unscrewed the silver handle from 
a walking stick belonging to the 
Rev. Wesley Pruitt and slid out 
to the mission compound. He 
headed for the Pawnshop of 
Mutual Sorrows, adopting a cir- 
cuitous course calculated to con- 
fuse pursuing demons of heaven 
or earth. At the pawnshop he en- 
tered through the Scalding Tear 
Door and came out through the 
Door of Delight, richer by two 
Mex dollars. 

Fate plans for a fool. Within 
the hour Yut had joined the 
gambling group around a yellow 
bowl in the cabin of a junk moored 
in the tidal flow off Hang-chau. 
The game was see ’ng low—sing 
low—played with three dice, and 
the action was fast enough to 
afford the participants a new 
thrill, enjoyed but not advertised, 
every ten seconds. For Yut the 
moment of disaster was delayed 
until the first hour of morning. 
Then, paying off a dozen obliga- 
tions imposed by a low sequence 
of the three dice, Yut was broke 
to a brass cash, which, even for a 
Chinese gamester, is the irreduci- 
ble minimum. Zero! 

“Damn Milo Fo, damn Kwan 
Yin, damn all the treacherous 
deities! The superior man bows 
to the will of heaven.” 

Saving face with a quotation from the Sage, Yut passed 
the three dice to the next man, and before the tumbling 
triplets had rattled into the next chapter of chance he 
edged out of the first line of battle. He lifted a corner of 
the woven-reed curtain across a doorway and made his way 
along the deck, tangled with gear, to the bow of the junk. 
Clutched tightly in his hand was the last brass cash. Above 
him, the First Moon, gorged on twinkling sky rice, had 
fattened from crescent slimness to the roundness of a 
Canton merchant; but the bulk of the trembling tide, for 
all of its cargo of moon silver, was black. That was well 
enough, for it meant that the tidal monster was near, and 
this suited Yut’s purposes. The gods of earth and heaven 
had failed him and none remained save the resident deities 
of the sea. 

He cast the brass coin into the black tide. 

“Here is a loan of ten thousand taels of silver,’’ he ex- 
plained to the sea demons, who were not versed in money 
values. ‘‘Pay it back, without interest, at your pleasure.” 

A Chinese proverb holds that a man who can be bought 
for ten thousand taels of silver is worth one brass cash, and 
an inverted version of this truth flashed through Yut’s 
mind when he saw, drifting toward him on the night tide, 
the clothed body of a man. 

Native corpses of bankrupts and of neglected creditors 
were common enough on the debt-paying tides of the First 
Moon, but this drifter was clad in black. A white man, 
dead or alive, bought with one brass cash might be worth a 
girdle cargo of gold. 

The angled prize in the bight of a fiber rope, towage to 
~ low freeboard, up and over the low rail—and Yut discovered 
that his catch was not dead. A palm’s breadth of scalp 
with a pendant wedge of blood-matted hair hung down 
over the drifter’s left eye, and the shoulder fabric of his 
coat was slashed with three long cuts; but now, with his 
throat cleared of Yang-tse water, the gargled curses came 
more clearly and the man’s delirium held the wild snarls 
and groans of an insane rage that came as the subconscious 
sequel to remembered conflict. 


Rest Lay Beyond the Mountain, But He Could Not Pass, Because With Each Endeavor the 


Circle of Pines Became a Forest, Then a Labyrinth 


Three players, leaving their gaming places at the sing- 
low bowl, came out of the cabin and along the deck to 
where Yut had landed his catch; but before they arrived 
beside the unconscious man Yut had completed his ex- 
ploration of the drifter’s pockets. A thin package, three 
inches square, was all that he discovered, and this was 
stowed away in his girdle before his companion gamblers 
had. traversed the moonlit deck of the junk. 

““A white man,” Yut announced. “His head is bleeding 
and his arm is half cut off and the demons of evil have 
entered his brain through the open portal of his crushed 
skull.”’ 

“Launch him over the downstream side,”’ one sing-low 
addict advised. 

“And quickly, before the moon lantern discloses him to 
other eyes,’”’ a second added. “There are foreign ships and 
look-see sailors watching all around us.” 

A wounded white man, under cover, is a dangerous and 
embarrassing chattel for a native in any of the ports along 
the China Coast. The drifter was returned to the cradle of 
the dark tide. 

In his own hovel near Feng Hill Gate, Yut opened the 
thin package which he had taken from the drifter’s pocket. 
A linen wrapping held the loose top in place on a teakwood 
box. In the box, nested in yellow silk whose rotted fabric 
testified its age, lay a square tablet of brown jade, mottled 
and roughened with the caustic reagents that had scarred 
it through centuries of intimacy with the seeping distillates 
of its burial earth. On the face of the tablet, rudely incised, 
were six ideographs in seal characters, and on the reverse 
Yut saw an irregular grouping of crossed lines, accented at 
their intersections by conical pits which had been drilled 
into the stone. 

In the dim yellow light of a burning wick that hung ove 
the edge of a cup of rancid fish oil, Yut read the six ideo- 
graphs. Reading them as this text is read, they were in 
two lines, the radicals being, Gold, Sand, Jade, Treasure, 
Lock, Key. In the manner of Yut’s reading they were, 
Jade Key, Sand Lock, Gold Treasure. 
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With the modifying phoneti, 
Yut rounded out the equivale; 
of a declarative sentence, “T) 
key to earth is a precious thi; 
and golden wealth is locked uy’ 
Here was the folly of sop 
paradise-loving death  cray, 
Death was the only key to ear, 
He tried again: ‘‘The key th} 
will unlock the golden wealthf 
the earth is a precious thiny’ 
That was better. There was ei 
reason there, common sense. 1 
frown on Yut’s brow softens, 
He postponed his problem. ‘Ny 
to sleep. Man is not born wi 
knowledge.” ; 

Thinking of the drifter he cou] 
not sleep. 

Before dawn Yut made one ca 
coolie crew, shipped on a Duta 
tramp that cleared for Java 4 
the next tide. The South Chip 
Sea, back then to Yokohatl 
across to San Francisco, ashe 
past the guard, and sanctuaryn 
Ross Alley. Of Hang-chau no- 
ing remained except remembeid 
danger and the brown jade ti- 
let, Jade Key, Sand Lock, G 
Treasure. 1 

To his countrymen in the ba» 
ment cavern in San Francio 
which was his hiding place jr 
eight weeks, Yut offered nol 
ographical data. 

“The silent man is neff 
strangled by his own tongue.” 


qm 


Yue cavern was part oa 
complex system of substr® 
tures developed beneath hal 
dozen business buildings whh 
occupy the site of the old Flow 
Theater. Before the fire, le 
space below the stage of the sh 
house had been the kitch 
which served the gambling rocis 
located under the audience roi 
of the theater. Exits from te 
gambling rooms, barred by thi> 
inch plank and boiler plate, 
to Ross Alley and to Washington Street through the dri 
ing rooms of the theater and through a pawnshop. 
labyrinth before the fire for games of tag in which ie 
police, who were usually “‘it,”” had to hire native guide;jo 
lead them out after each raid. The Flower Theatis 
subterranean real estate had boomed to beat the bid 
after the fire, until at the time of Yut’s arrival e& 
the third-level cockroaches were pure albinos. At scle 
remote date in the future—say, ten thousand years frm 
now—a learned group of archeologists will discover | 
Lincoln pennies at street level in Ross Alley, and ie 
deeper they dig below that plane the more modern 1 
coinage dates will become. 
In a crypt of this maze for eight weeks Yut cooked fa 
group of his countrymen. In this time he learned fay 
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Funny Bunny Bedtime Stories and sixty miles of jazz 
the Hoot-Owl Six, amplified through a loud speaker ow}d 
by a neglected slave girl, and then he was promoted 1 
semidaylight job in the basement of the Lo Han Bazaala 
Chinese store on Grant Avenue owned by Sinsky & Web, 
Importers of Japanese goods. 

Side lines of hooch and hop were the principal source 
the Sinsky & Welch income, but the public sniffed 
Oriental atmosphere of the Lo Han Bazaar—an atn 
phere derived from a liberal daily dose of coal-oil inseil- 
cide—and bought the Japanese kimonos made in Mi 
Jersey, the hand-painted Chinese baskets made in Iow 
and goodness, paw, ain’t it quaint! 

Yut’s job was Sandowing crates and boxes and scrapig 
shipping marks from secondhand packing cases wis 
later destination was the Los Angeles branch of the Sing 
& Welch enterprise. From where he worked he could far 
the tumult of Grant Avenue. Cable cars clanging at 1€ 
cross streets, joss-house gongs of strident Connecticut bris, 
one-ton trucks with five-ton exhausts cracking thro#l 
open cut-outs to advertise their ricked cargo of shaved 2 
corpses, the ice-cream man, in good voice, chanting his ay 
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oward the fool’s job in Pagliacci, and then the drum, the 
jolin, the tambourine, voices singing, ‘“‘On the other side 
'f Jordan, where the tree of life is blooming.”’ Yut re- 
jyembered the words he had learned in the Hang-chau 
nission: ‘‘Lei-liao sui tang hsia.’”’ He whined his vocal 
ontribution—‘“‘In the green fields of Eden there is sweet 
lost for me.” 
| Rest was what he wanted. Rest became, presently, after 
'wo months of days each of which included fourteen hours 
if labor, the consummation of life’s torturous plot, de- 
‘outly to be wished. Rest could be bought with wealth. 
‘eace? Coarse rice to eat, water to drink, one’s bended 
rm for a pillow—that was peace, in the definition coming 
own through the centuries from the Sage. Well, the Sage 
ras a fool in the first place, and he had never lived on 
want Avenue. Money meant peace. Rest could be 
}ought with wealth. 
On Saturday night, when he received his wages for the 
reek, Yut headed directly for the group around the bowl 
\) the see ’ng-low gambling room, underground where the 
ower Theater had stood. When the three dice came to 
im—‘“‘ Fill the hourglass with quicksand, that the road to 
‘ealth may be shortened!”’ : 
| “Fifty dollars?” 

“Fifty dollars.”” Yut ventured five weeks’ wages on his 
rst throw. 
' “The rich fool never contemplates poverty!”’ A cook 
‘om a Jackson Street house cackled a phrase from the 
‘our Books as he met the wager. ‘‘O men tseo pa,’”’ mean- 
lag, “‘Let’s go!” 
“Chin pao!’ A present recompense!’ With a high se- 
/uence of four-five-six Yut had doubled his money. 
Herisked the hundred on his second throw, and won again. 
| By midnight he had won eight thousand dollars. The 
\sakes were higher now, for big men had heard the news of 
‘ut’s luck and some had come to play. 

At one o’clock Yut was broke. Saving face, he laughed, 
| Hai, the superior man bows to the will. of heaven.” 

} Brandy was offered to him. He drank it, thinking the 
hile of his fourteen-hour job in the basement of the Lo 
(an Bazaar. 

“A corkscrew cannot pull a man out of trouble,”’ he re- 
vected. ‘‘ True enough, but one day of life can hold a thou- 
ind years of sorrow.” 
| Yut drowned the one day in alcohol. 

| Throughout Sunday he slept, in a stupor imposed by his 
onsolation prize. 
/ He was awakened late Sunday night by men who carried 
im to a dark doorway on Grant Avenue. Demons pos- 
essed his skull, 
‘ne chill claws of 
fare fog dragon 
‘ierced through 
Jisclothes. When 
‘is distress had 
een multiplied by 
dawning memory 
' his brief career 
s fortune’s mas- 
‘yy, regret and its 
ompanion of real- 
‘ied futility added 
‘ie salt of anguish 
» his suffered 
ounds. 
| A drum boomed 
‘alf a block away, 
jad its overtones 
‘mehronized with 
‘ne explodin'g 
‘alse within his 
cain. A flight. of 
‘otes from a tam- 
‘ourine tinkled 
‘ong the needle 
/dints of his audi- 
‘wy nerves; but 
‘ven as he twisted 
's head in vain 
‘vasion, he heard 
‘e voice of a girl, 
nging, and his 
'y lips essayed to 
‘firm the sweet 
‘st awaiting in 
le green fields of 
iden. “Lei-liao 
)@”—under this 
ee of life in the 
hep shadow there 
‘ould be rest that 
yuld not be 
/Ought with 
jealth. He slept, 
jreaming of 
wingtime in para- 
Se, and the evil 
lors on the night 
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airs were the perfumes of dawn lilies, blossoming from the 
earth-stained bulbs of rotted yesterdays, and the wink- 
ing lights that fronted the Chop Suey Low were the first 
almond blossoms. 

Reality came with a kick from a Portuguese brakeman 
on a scavenger wagon. 

Yut returned to the Lo Han Bazaar and began another 
fourteen-hour day. 

At noon, enticed by copious draughts of water, hunger had 
returned to him; but he was broke, and his credit seemed 
to be impaired in the gorging circle about the rice pan. He 
considered pawning his coat, dismissing that project when 
he remembered the night temperatures of the season. He 
thought then of the brown jade tablet, still twisted in the 
girdle about his waist. He produced the piece of jade and 
showed it to one of the clerks of the Lo Han Bazaar: 

“You can sell this to some rich and eager fool for ten 
dollars and I will sell it to you for half that much.” 

When the clacking dialogue of barter had quieted, Yut 
was in possession of two dollars. He bought an incredible 
amount of rice for thirty cents, and ate it all. 

In the afternoon the temporary owner of the jade tablet 
displayed it in the center of a tray of bamboo back scratch- 
ers and shell cuff links, and sold it within the hour to an 
impetuous white man for six dollars. After the white man 
had paid for his purchase, he read the Chinese inscription 
on the tablet, singing the radicals in what sounded like 
good Mandarin, not understood by the Cantonese clerks of 
the Lo Han establishment. It was then that three fellow 
employes began to ridicule the clerk who had sold the piece 
of jade. After the white man had left the store they voiced 
their criticism: 

“The white man is a fanatic collector of old jade; he 
would have paid ten times what you asked.” 

The white man was not a fanatic collector of old jade. 
He was a hotel clerk from Santa Barbara visiting San 
Francisco on account of the climate, and his wife had sent 
him out to buy some sort of a yellow pendant that would 
show up well against a black silk dress. When he showed 
his purchase to his wife, again singing the fake translation 
of the inscription as a merry jest, she laughed bitterly and 
wore her gold beads. 

Late that evening the Santa Barbara man gave the 
jade tablet to a new acquaintance, an explorer who was 
headed for China to join an expedition in search of petri- 
fied menageries. 

“You never can tell what you may need on these ex- 
peditions; no telling when a good jade tablet might come 
in handy. There’s one thing sure, though—you won’t have 
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“Here is a Loan of Ten Thousand Taets of Sitver,’’ He Explained to the Sea Demons, Who Were Not Versed in Money Values 


to look for your petrified camules and concrete rhinocer- 
horses with this bootleg hooch over there. Real Scotch in 
China—not a pink elephant in a case of it.’ 
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PIUM in wholesale quantities is smuggled into Hono- 

lulu from the Portuguese establishments at Macao, 
across the West River delta forty miles from the cocaine 
and morphine stocks at Hong-Kong. In Honolulu the 
Portuguese control of the Macao opium terminates in 
favor of job-lot smugglers who bring it into San Francisco 
on local boats sailing between Honolulu and Pacific Coast 
ports. These short-run boats are not searched for contra- 
band, and thus the opium door has been wide open. 
Sinsky & Welch, owners of the Lo Han Bazaar, patronized 
the Portuguese opium ring for several years, and the busi- 
ness relationships were mutually satisfactory until the 
employment of the firm’s capital in an oversized bootleg- 
ging project delayed an opium payment or two. With the 
first delay, the opium agent at Honolulu resorted to polite 
business phrases. With the second, he threatened to can- 
cel the Sinsky & Welch agency. Further than that, 
tempted by half a dozen offers of business arrangements 
more profitable than the one then in force with the pro- 
prietors of the Lo Han Bazaar, he carried out his threat 
without further notice, incidentally arranging for a Fed- 
eral raid of the Sinsky & Welch premises, calculated to end 
the opium-jobbing careers of that enterprising pair. 

The Lo Han raid was accomplished, closely approxi- 
mating the plans of its absentee Portuguese engineer, and 
the employes of the bazaar were booned with three days 
of leisure in jail. Yut enjoyed his holiday at government 
expense and then he was cast out of bondage along with 
half a dozen of his fellows, judged, at the preliminary 
hearing, to be not involved in the mesh of illicit enterprise. 
The manager of the Lo Han Bazaar, a Shanghai Chinese, 
was held, and warrants were issued for the two proprie- 
tors, who had gone A. W. O. L. long ago. Destructive tes- 
timony was not lacking at the Shanghai man’s second 
hearing. Seven residents of Grant Avenue, seeking to 
eliminate competition, told the truth as far as they knew 
and then continued their narratives without change of 
voice, manner or facial expression. After smiling through 
all of it the Shanghai manager of the Lo Han Bazaar was 
released on cash bail in the sum of ten thousand dollars, 
suffering a delay of six minutes while the currency was en 
route from a Market Street bank. The Shanghai China- 
man’s name was Sin Yet, and the first thing he did after 
his release was to walk directly to the shop of a Chinese 
printer near the Lo 
Han Bazaar,where 
he dictated the 
text of an an- 
nouncement which 
appeared on hand- 
bills distributed 
throughout China- 
town that night. 
The notices read, 
as nearly as they 
can be translated: 


“Why do these 
seven men attack 
their own people? 
Why do they make 
trouble for our 
merchants? Why 
do they mix lies 
with the truth in 
their testimony to 
the white inspec- 
tors? Wehaveone 
perfect way to rid 
ourselves of this 
crew of traitors. 
These warnings 
are distributed so 
that our Chinese 
people may know 
that the doom 
of these seven 
men’’—here the 
names of theseven 
appear—‘“‘is de- 
creed. With their 
death, peace will 
come to China- 
town, and against 
informers our peo- 
ple will be warned. 

“TONG OF 
SNAKE KILLERS.” 


The Tong of 
Snake Killers was 
christened before 

(Continued on 
Page 90) 
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Miss Mobley Came to Work, and Not on Foot 


red finger of scandal out of these Hollywood reports 
and to avoid anything that seemed ribald, opprobrious, 
-shocking, outrageous or otherwise splashed with blots 
about the main escutcheon. In my innocence, I fancied it 
would be possible to go pretty thoroughly into the history 
of the Gil-and-Shorty Comedies and at the same time omit 
all scandalous detail, but I now clearly see where I was 
mistaken. It cannot be done. 

Therefore I wish to warn people who are irritated by 
motion-picture scandal to hang up the receiver, because 
this particular chronicle is full of inside information which 
is rarely discussed above a whisper—reeking with tittle- 
tattle, you might say. 

It started in the usual conventional way. You could 
trace the scandal straight back to the root of all evil, tens 
and twenties, with fifties on the bottom. O’Day and 
Grogan, of the moving-picture corporation bearing their 
names, had been bitten by the bug of ambition during an 
era now gone, and while in this exalted state they pro- 
jected a monster schedule of pictures which called for 
larger production, bigger sets, expensive actors, longer lo- 
cation trips, and this and that. 

In four months they were flatter than twin flounders. 
Cash on hand became a mere memory. The studio slowed 
down to a walk and staggered along for weeks, with every- 
one saying it certainly was pitiful to see O’Day and Grogan 
in defeat. There was the musty air of the tomb about the 
plant, with carpenters and mechanics walking softly and 
actors plaintively asking for small sums. O’Day and Gro- 
gan sat and groaned at each other fram opposite sides of a 
mahogany desk and eventually laid hands on a man named 
Jessen, formerly a distiller and now an oil king, with two 
closed cars. 

Soon after Jessen walked into the studio, waving a check 
book, the institution reopened its eyes, cameras began 
turning and again actors stood before the cashier’s window, 
moderately certain of more than a kind word. This was in 
1919, when Hollywood was still a pup. 

Gil and Shorty had been steadily whacking out their 
two-reelers during the financial dry spell, ignoring the woes 
of O’Day and Grogan, because the comedies were inex- 
pensive, popular with the fans and brought immediate 
receipts when delivered. Gilfillan directed and Shorty 
Hamp played opposite him and made suggestions, none of 
which Gil ever accepted. The female lead was being played 
and had been played for a long time by Miss Bessie Bellair, 
a short, blond and comely young woman; and though 
Bessie was not a genius or highly gifted, she was reliable 
and useful, and Gil intended to continue her indefinitely. 
President John O’Day sent for his comedian. 


|: HAS been my earnest effort at all times to keep the 


. perienced, calm, 
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“Gil,” he said, with no preparation, “we're 
going to let Miss Bellair go.” 

“‘Who’s going to let her go?’’ Gil inquired. 

““We are—the company.” 

“Why?” 

“Because there’s a new girl coming in. You’ve 
played Bessie in a dozen or more comedies and 
that’s enough. Change is good for everybody.” 

Gil glanced sharply at O’Day and the official 
stared guiltily out of a window, like a small boy 
caught sticking pins in his baby sister. 

“What’s the name of the new female?” 

“ Mobley—Irene Mobley.” 

“Oh,” said Gil, whistling softly through his teeth. 
“That’s it. A friend of Mr. Jessen, hey? And I’m 
to be the little hairy goat. Suppose I continue to 
run my own company in my own way, and tell ev- 
erybody around here to take a long running jump— 
what then?” 

“You can’t do that, Gil. We’ll have to use diplo- 
macy at this particular time. It won’t last forever. 
You can understand just how Grogan and I are 
fixed, and as a personal favor to me, Gil, I want 
you to take on Miss Mobley. At that, they say 
she’s a mighty clever actress.” 

“And chooses her friends right,’ added Gil. 
“Allright, John, I’ll do it for you, because we’ve 
been over some rough rocks together and I never 
desert a pal. Only I wish to state that it’s this kind 
of funny stuff that’s putting the motion-picture 
business on the bum—and you know it.” 

Mr. O’Day silently shook hands with his comedy 
star, and Gil went out gloomily into the sunshine 
to find Shorty Hamp and talk it over. 

Miss Bessie Bellair was formally dismissed from 
the service soon after, with Gil reluctantly swinging 
the ax. 

“T thought you liked my work,” Bessie remarked. 

“T do,” Gil admitted. ‘‘I am giving you your 
release to make room for Irene Mobley. Ireneis a 
friend of the Good Samaritan who put his money 
in just as we were sinking the last time. Can you get it, 
or do you want diagrams with an arrow pointing?” 

“*A select and lovely business,’ said Bessie. ‘‘ My next 
job is going to be in a canning factory.” 

“Tt’s temporary,”’ Gil consoled. “I’ve seen these things 
happen before, and they never last. Call me up once in a 
while, because you’re coming 
back with us.” 

Miss Bellair packed her be- 
longings, put her powder puff 
into her black bag and dis- 
appeared; and Miss Mobley 
came to work, and not on 
foot. She was a good-looking 
young woman, ex- 


with a slight dash 
of the patrician, 
which is not un- 
usual in the films. 

There are more 
unpedigreed aris- 
tocrats in Holly- 
wood than there 
were in Rome the 
night Nero 
reached for his 
fiddle. 

The new lead- 
ing lady was a 
trifle too tall to 
work well with 
Gil, who is no 
giant and who 
likes diminutive 
women opposite 
him. Hegrowled, 
but made no offi- 
cial complaint, 
and the comedy 
unit moved on 
schedule. We 
swung into line 
for the next two- 
reel picture with 
Gil, Shorty Hamp 
and Miss Mobley, 
the story of which 
Thad devised and 
which we called 
Cold Turkey. 


Dan McGuffy Was Wearing His Rented Suit, and His Ma ni 
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Horace Rascoe, our high-speed scenario writer, provi 
a workmanlike continuity and had about reached the ¢ 
cluding scenes when the good ship hit another reef. Rj, 
coe strode into Gil’s dressing room down behind Num 
Two Stage, where we were gathered together discuss 
locations, sets and costumes. There was murder in 
scenario man’s eye. He is a gloomy fellow, even in 
happy moments; but this particular morning he loold 
like a man who has paid six dollars on a telegram from 
sweetheart announcing her sudden marriage in the q 
home town. Gil glanced up from a map of Central Ci. 
fornia, where he was hunting waterfalls. 

“T’m quitting,’’ Rascoe said, tossing a handful of sce 
upon the star’s desk. “There’s your continuity. It’s dig 
and so am I.” 

“What ails you?”’ asked Gil. 

“T don’t work in any unit with this Mobley wom 
She’s been butting in on me steadily since the min’ 
she arrived. She spent all day yesterday telling me hy 
to write the scenes that she’s in. I don’t like her an 
won’t work anywhere near her.” 

“Don’t be silly,’ said Gil. ‘‘You can’t quit.” 

“T’ve quit already,’’ snorted Rascoe, “and that’s 
there is to it.” 

Gil argued and cajoled without avail and we lost it 
high-grade scenario expert. Gil crashed indignantly ijo 
the front office and found O’Day and Grogan poring o 
cost sheets. 

“Now Rascoe’s gone,”’ Gil announced in bitter reproa} 
“Your Mr. Jessen and his lady friend are rapidly shoot 
my company to pieces.” 

“Sorry, Gil,” said Grogan. 
best of it.” 

“T’m warning you,” said Gil. “Too much Jessen arovd 
here. You keep on pushing me and you'll lose your cor 
dies.”’ 

The problem of finding a new man to take Rasc«| 
place was speedily solved, and Miss Mobley, the cece 
petent new leading lady, solved it. It appeared that le 
had a married sister, and the sister’s husband was | 
Perry Thorne, age forty, who at the moment was out 
work and was looking for anything honorable. Perry } 
been employed by movie firms and could prove that 
knew the difference between a long shot and an iris ef 
John O’Day summoned the harried Gilfillan. 

“We're going to put this man Thorne into Rase< 
office,’ the boss stated. ‘‘He’ll do your next script.” 


“We'll have to make 


By 
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“Never heard of him,” said Gil. ‘‘ What 
akes anyone think he can write comedies?”’ 
“Mr. Thorne,” O’Day explained, “is a 
‘ted and highly educated man and has writ- 
>, a number of excellent pictures.” 
“And,” Gil added, “is Miss Mobley’s 
jother-in-law. I wonder is her old man 
jing anything?” 
“Thorne is good all around,” the chief 
ntinued. ‘‘He writes comedies and he 
ocan do straight drama. When he finishes 
isnext comedy for you and Shorty, we will 
itch him over to Neilsen and start him 
a five-reeler. Rascoe wasted a lot of 
ae.” 
“He did, but he was good,” Gil said 
yomily. “And I wish he was back.” 
Mr. Perry Thorne moved into Rascoe’s 
tice the following morning and was subse- 
.ently introduced to the various members 
| Gil’s staff. He was a serious man with a 
int mustache, and from his first entrance 
jwas easy to see that he was above the 
|siness of writing scenarios. 
He was a college man and had written 
oks, poems and a modern play full of pro- 
| tity. The play was unproduced, the poems 
iprinted and the books yet to be pub- 
red; but these trifles did not in any way 
fe Mr. Thorne’s opinion of his own high 
rit. 
dewas an intellectual and he knew it. He 
| onged to a literary society in New York 
¢1 a Greek-letter fraternity in Boston. 
Jery mail brought him obscure but lofty 
| gazines. 
de subscribed to the London press and 
\sgenerally a man of letters and distinctly 
c; of place, as he admitted, in the produc- 
{a department of a studio. 
‘“*How’d you ever get to be a scenarist?”’ 
[ aquired, watching him settle into Ras- 
«’s old place. 
‘Drifted in,” he answered disgustedly. 
)nmybody can write scenarios. It is the 
yest form of human endeavor. Writing scenarios, as I 
w it, is just one step above digging bloodworms for 
amer boarders, because if a man can write anything, 
‘can write these crumby continuities.”’ , 
"You don’t seem wild about the new job,’ I ventured. 
‘Tm wild about the money. I get two hundred a week 
\ writing this drivel, and how many novelists knock 
} two hundred a week, every week? Anyhow, it’s a 
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“‘What is the Concealed Kicker in All This?’’ the Barber Inquired 


temporary job, because when I get some funds I’m going 
back to my real work. I’m an artist, but I havea family.” 

“He won’t last three weeks,’’ Shorty Hamp later an- 
nounced. “Any man who thinks he’s too good for the 
movies is through before he starts.” 

Gil thrust aside any feeling he might have had and 
plunged into the forthcoming two-reeler, aided by the new 
scenario writer. Mr. Thorne glanced casually through 

Rascoe’s continuity and was forced to admit that it 

was a fair job. We encountered no snags until Gil 

reached the part about the waterfall. 

“Where’s there any waterfall around this part of Cali- 
fornia?’ he demanded petulantly. ‘‘ You fellows could 
have left out waterfalls and put in something easy.” 
“T know where we can get a 

fall,’ Thorne said. “There’s a 
pretty one up in Monterey County; 
that is, if it hasn’t gone dry.” 
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“Then we better go up and look at it,” said Gil: and 
accordingly he prepared to make a hasty trip North, ac- 
companied by Thorne and the faithful Shorty. 

That afternoon President John O’Day exploded one of 
his semiannual ideas. He summoned all the hired hands 
to his office and they drifted in, one by one, including di- 
rectors, stars and heads of departments. O’Day cleared 
his throat and announced that in future the studio must 
bear down upon big names. Said the boss: 

“We want famous novelists and famous playwrights 
around here, and whatever other famous people we can 
get. We have been making our pictures from stories by 
unknowns, and that’s all a mistake. The 
other studios have got the jump on us and 
we must immediately alter our policy. From 
now on we want names, and the bigger the 
better.”’ 

There was ten minutes of earnest oratory, 
with the employes nodding vigorous assent. 
Seated among his fellows, Gilfillan listened 
and grunted. At the moment, he happened to 
be basking in the sunshine of universal ap- 
proval, because his recent comedies had been 
fairly funny and had gone well with the ulti- 
mate consumer in the four-bit seats. Gil had 
played the lead in each of his comedies, assisted 
by Shorty Hamp. He had directed the action. 
He had supplied what plot there was, and he 
had supervised the cutting and titling. The 
credit and responsibility were his. 

Therefore the star stood ace-high with the 
corporate powers, and for several weeks he had 
been strutting about the studio, chin up and 
chest out. When his comedies are successful, 
there isn’t a more lordly creature than Walter Gilfillan, 
and he behaves like the Queen of Holland at a barn dance; 
but when the two-reelers slump, when business is bad and 
complaints begin to reach the studio by letter and tele- 
gram and messenger, Gil shrinks and shrinks and shrinks 
some more. His voice lowers and he becomes noticeably 
polite, even to the office people. He is pleasant and 
friendly with his assistants and a summons from O’Day 
throws him into a panic. After three poor comedies, Gil 
warps until he can eventually climb into a hospital ther- 
mometer and hide completely behind the mercury. 


Gil, Shorty Hamp and Mr. Perry Thorne departed for 
Monterey, California, and wound up in Carmel-by-the- 
Sea; and from this headquarters they began investiga- 
tion, prowling over the countryside in search of a suitable 
waterfall. Several were discovered. As it turned out 
eventually, none was required, because Gil changed the 
course of the story and turned the waterfall shots into a 
dock sequence, which was taken on the banana wharf at 
San Pedro, with ocean travelers going aboard a liner for 
Honolulu. 

The hotel where they put up was a select caravansary 
intended by the management for those who are accus- 
tomed to the better things. One was required to dress 
for dinner. There was no option about it. You dressed 
for dinner if you could find your studs; and if you could 
not, you presumably stepped out on the back stoop and 
ate your grilled beef bones with the hired help. 

Naturally, sucha hotel is filled 
with beautiful women in Fifth 
Avenue gowns, and pained- 
looking men who wander about 
in a lost manner, reading books 
on bridge. Gil was distinctly im- 
pressed with the high tone of 
the place. Shorty Hamp put on 
evening attire and sauntered 
about the ornate lobby, his sur- 
prise constantly growing at the 
number of people who mistook 
him for the head waiter. 

Perry Thorne, being artistic 
and literary, immediately fitted 
himself into the higher life of the 
place and struck up acquaint- 
ance with the poets, sculptors, 
playwrights and other persons 
who do things along lofty lines 
and who have made Carmel what 
it is today. 

“Who are all these people?”’ 
Gil asked. 

“These are the brains of Amer- 
ica,” explained Thorne. “The 
artistic heart of the nation beats 
steady and surein Carmel. These 
men and women are the true 
creators of beauty, who care 
nothing for money, and who live 
their lives free from the shackles 
of convention. You see that 
lame man?”’ 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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another shower of verbal pop bottles thrown 

in my direction by people angry because of the 
way I analyzed their favorites of glove and mitt. 
Somehow nothing seems to hurt a man so much as saying 
his idolized hero of the ball field or ring is not quite a 
hundred per cent, that with his fine qualities he has certain 
faults, or that an old-timer who came before him hit a little 
harder or possessed a trifle more of skill. 

So I have been called many sweet things from “‘an ossi- 
fied octogenarian” and ‘“‘an incipient paretic’’—which 
sound polite but which the dictionary informs me aren’t 
quite that—to a “fathead” and a ‘“‘has-been,”’ that need 
no looking up; and—well—so on down the complimentary 
line. 

But since I have stood a rain of real pop bottles in the 
ring, and also did receive some nice words of encourage- 
ment, I guess I can stand the gaff and attack the middle- 
sized men, the 
welters and mid- 
dleweights, some 
who fought long 
ago and some who 
are fighting still. 

There is one 
question, however, 
that appeared in 
many of the let- 
ters that should be 
answered first— 
that of fixing 
fights. Some de- 
clared that there 
was more of this 
practice in the old 
days than in the 
new under the 
present laws and 
boxing commis- 
sions. 

It is true that 
occasional fights 
were fixed in my 
time, though none 
of those in which 
I participated— 
which brings to 
mind a series be- 
tween two negro 
heavyweights, the 
first a magnificent 
fighter, the second 
a mighty good one, 
and both of whom, 
it should be said, 
usually fought on 
the square. But 
there was a series 
of fights arranged 
between them 
some years ago 
when they toured the country picking up small but fairly 
easy money, which had a shady look—the fights, I mean. 

The articles of arrangement were drawn up by the law- 
yer while the fighters stood by—so the tradition goes. 
The contract, of course, simply specified six bouts. The 
details were handled in the conversation, which went 
something as follows: 

“Now,” said one of the fighters, ‘‘Ah’ll win the first in 
Noo Ahleens, you kin win in Saint Looie, and Ah’ll win in 
Denvah.” 

“Hole on,” said the other, scratching his head, “Ah 
want. Nog Ahleens. Ah’s got a gal down theah. She has 
nevah seen me fight, an’ Ah jes’ cain’t let her see me lose.”’ 

“Foh de Lawd’s sake! 
down thataway too.’”’ Then he also scratched his head. 
“But Ah’ll tell yuh what we'll do. Let’s call it a draw 
theah; then Ah’ll win in Saint Looie, an’ you in Denvah,” 
and so on. So the program was arranged. - 


Snot the last round ended I have received 
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Parson Davies’ Protege 
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OWEVER, this must not be considered a typical case 

that would prove any general rule. For the colored race 
is childlike and often does not take its fighting any more 
seriously than it does its matrimonial adventures. For 
instance, I recall another fighter, who worked for the pic- 
turesque old promoter, Parson Davies, some twenty or so 
years ago. This black boy had ambitions to figure some 
day in a headline fight. Meanwhile he was mopping up 
floors, and occasionally, when the Parson took pity on 
him, appearing in a fifth-rate preliminary bout. 


Dat’s funny; Ah’s got a gal © 
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By Corbett 


He was booked, one night in Chicago, to meet a white 
man, but said white man very early in the game gave him a 
good hard clip on the jaw. It did not knock him out or 
even daze him, but it hurt; and immediately the darky 
turned tail, crawled through the ropes and hotfooted it for 
the exit. The Parson hurried after him. 

“Here,” he said, ‘‘what’s the matter? 
to keep on fighting?”’ 

“Yes, sah,” replied the black boy, ‘‘but not tonight.” 

Then—not to dodge the question, but I can’t help telling 
it—there was that colored fighter who trained about this 
same time at the old Broadway A. C. When he secured 
an engagement for a prelim he thought he saw a way out 
of settling with his many creditors, who, looking upon him 


Don’t you want 
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as a black hope, had staked him to meals and clothes—a 
quarter here, a half dollar there, and so on. His scheme 
was this: When the big night arrived he appeared at the 
gate with a half dozen followers, each carrying a bucket, a 
towel or a sponge. Seeing these props the gatekeeper let 
them through. No sooner were they in, however, and in 
good seats, than he made for a side exit and soon appeared 
with another gang. And asecond time he got away with it 
by explaining that they were his trainers and handlers; but 
the third time he appeared the gatekeeper grew suspicious 
just as the last creditor was passing through. 

He stopped him and called to the fighter, “Here, boy, 
what are you doing with this army?” 

Meantime he kept hold of the tail-end crediton, who was 
trying to squirm out of his clutch. 

“Dat am no army,” replied the debtor; ‘“‘dese boys are 
jes’ mah trainahs and rubbahs.””_ 

““Mebbe,”’ replied the gatekeeper, ‘‘but he don’t go in.” 

“Foh de Lawd’s e!’’ exclaimed the fighter. ‘‘He’s 
jes’ gotta go in. Why, he’s the one wot’s goin’ to throw up 
the sponge.” 

Funny, and pointing a truth, perhaps; but then, I have 
pretty good grounds, from what I have seen, for believing 
that certain quite recent bouts were rehearsed. 

An old hand cannot help but feel so when he sees a very 
big and powerful fighter take a few punches in an early 
round and while lolling lazily against the ropes, with no 
signs of real distress, throw up the sponge. It is partic- 
ularly suspicious when said fighter is for these same few 
comparatively easy rounds drawing down a huge percent- 
age of the house. 
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You cannot blame an old-timer, either, who; 
been through some grueling fights himself and 
knows what a knock-out and distress really m| 
when he sees another fighter, with prestige, 
quite early in the fight, then when the ‘‘ten’’ is reag) 
jump up with a pretty smile to face the camera. 
way I admire such ability, but it has its place behind 
footlights—not the ropes. 

There is usually this much of decisiveness, though, a’ 
even such bouts. In each case the better man won. It; 
simply that the fighter who would have been beaten ; 
way didn’t go through with it, would not stand the ga} 
the men of old used to do, or as little Criqui, the Fre} 
man, did in his memorable bout with Johnny Dundee y\ 
he took his fearful and unnecessary punishment so bray) 

Still, I feel that the practice is not general and never 
Once in a while a horse race is fixed, occasionally a 
game is thrown; so, too, now and then a fight is arre 


and maybe 
gamblers. 
there are toon 
keen rivalries 
purses and 
results of vic 
are too big, 
men are too 
bitious natur 
too eager to 
for anyone t¢ 
lieve that 
than a small 
centage of fi 
are now or 
were fixed. | 


which won 
lost a cham} 
ship that furn: 
a good examp) 


Johnson and 
Willard at 
vana. As a 
many of the 
important bi 
I was quite 
the ringside 
watched Joh 
closely, and ] 
morally certail 
would never have gone through twenty-six long ro) 
had the result been prearranged; he would have ch 
an earlier round to flop in. | 

It is true that he was old for a boxer, had long bee 
of the ring and, as always, was a cautious fighter. 
even at that, he led constantly at the sluggish Jess, sh« 
whatever of aggressiveness was displayed in the 


found when he reached the twenty-fifth that he cou 
last much longer. Immediately, in the intermissior 
sent a message to his white wife, who had been sittin 
the ringside, begging her to leave at once. He knew he 
through and didn’t want her to see his fall, showing 1 
end by this incident that fear of another race which 
always handicapped black fighters, and far better 
than Johnson—Langford and Peter Jackson, among t 
She had not been gone from the arena more than a mi 
when the end came and he fell. 

For my own satisfaction I investigated the fight li 
and Jack Curley and Harry Frazee, two well-known 
moters interested in the bout, declared that there 
nothing phony about it. This in itself was convincin 
they both had reasons to dislike Willard, and would] 
been tempted, had there been any ground for it, to h 
his victory. 

A few minutes ago I declared that I had never pa 
ipated in a fixed fight. I suddenly recall that I did— 
When I relate the circumstances I may be forgiven, al 
well, anyway, the story will serve to show that a 
life is not all it is supposed to be. 

(Continued on Page 136) 
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€!—By Courtney Ryley Coope 
a VW VOULrUEMeEY SV. Cy oOoper 
SHOWMAN , , ' make of car by 
friend and using itsname,and 
L myself sat to touch off the 
|) the white- : Py : scene, anatty little 


motor veilina con- 
tinual contest with 
the hair as to 
which can out- 
straggle the other. 
3ut that isn’t be- 
cause of a feeling 
of aloofness; it’s 
merely humorous 
that anyone should 
get the idea that 
dressing in that 
fashion will add to 
the attraction of 
the outdoors. Be- 
cause, strange as 
it may seem, to a 
real Westerner 
there’s nothing 
that’s really so 
comforting as a bit 
of the sport when 
it comes to the 
rut kind. of 


2 which con- 
ed the bull- 
gin’ steers, 
ching the 
in’-horse con- 
of the annual 
5 at Colorado 
ags. Out in 
; dusty arena 
‘smeared ear- 
1ers and horse 
glers were en- 
oring to per- 
»e wild-eyed 
lerers in the 
2 of equines to 
ne the com- 
1 of a hacka- 
- and the more 
ted weight of 
‘ntest saddle. 
ying brones 
sd and sun- 


id, yielding in clothes. 
t at the crack : 
e judge’s re- A Visitor 


r,or bouncing 
riders gently 
their crani- 
while the 
r ambulance 
ed down the 
srack and the 
20ns in the 
zency tent got 
the restora- 
and prepared 
ae setting of 
m bones for 
‘her contest 


ATE the other 
night my door- 
bell rang. Unusual, 
since my town out 
near the top of the 
Rockies happens 
to be one of those 
affairs commonly 
described as “‘nes- 
tling,’’ and the 
process is usually 
in full swing by 
nine o’clock. I 
found on the ve- 
randa a snow-burned cow-puncher friend from forty 
miles over the range who’d taken a notion that day 
that he wanted to see me, and had consumed 
the rest of the time on horseback and in cross- 
ing the continental divide, breaking snow trail for 
fifteen miles of the way, sometimes through drifts 
belly-deep on his horse. He was dressed typi- 
cally—hair pants, ragged red sweater, with a 
sheepskin coat on top of that, cowhide boots, 
filigreed gauntlets, and all the rest of the kabili- 
ments which go along with a first-class cow 
chaperon. 
‘Got a mighty tired hoss out here,” he said. 
“That ole willer-tail that I’ve been using for 
packin’ drug back on th’ line all day long. I’ll 
go down to the liv’ry stable, put ’im up, get 
squared aroun’ a little myself, an’ then I’ll be 
back.” 
In an hour or so he got squared around, and the 
doorbell rang again. But this time it was a 
different-looking cow-puncher. The ‘chaps had 
disappeared, to give way to smartly cut military- 
academy riding breeches. His shirt was linen and 
his collar exactly the kind which makes men look so 
handsome from their position just above the straps 
in the Subway. He wore puttees, and well-matched 
shoes extended from them. And were it not for his 
wind and snow burned features, the shade of his eyes— 
blue eyes take on a peculiar lightish hue after years in 
the open—his strengthy hands and his natural drawl, he 
might have been anyone in the world. What the well- 
dressed cow-puncher should wear, it seems, is largely a 
matter of taste and of how much opportunity he is going to 
have for showing off that apparel. But one thing is certain: 
As a rule, he is not going to spend much time strolling 


Ifa Person is an Ordinary Human 
te Being, All He Has to Do is to 
ood show, Learn the Few Laws of the 
a Land, Develop a Love for Ex:=: 

2 circus man ercise—and He’sa Westerner 
bd. 

jep. Some of the boys from my outfit in it. 
‘ed they might as well lay off from the circus 
nake a few dollars while we were playing 
feath Trail.” 


Hero of Gallopin’ Italy 


@N, with a sudden change of subject, he 
inted to a modishly attired man among 
‘ounted spectators. 

’e that bird in the white pants? Hero of 

pin’ Italy, or whatever it was. Hardest- 
cookie I ever met in my life. Came on 

tow a few weeks ago and outrode every 
and I had. They tell me that when they 
tough baby of a horse in the British Army 
‘ake it out and either bust it or bust the 

2 trying. That’s him over there with the 
‘iding boots and the white pants on. And 
naccount of that’’—he grinned, shrugged his 
lers and lit a cigarette—‘“‘out here in the free 
imtrammeled West, where men are menda- 

I suppose you’d call him a tenderfoot.” 

be. More probably not. There happen to be 
‘Yualifications to this tenderfoot matter as it is rec- 
id today. True, there was a time in the West, par- 
tly in the Rocky Mountain region, when, arriving 
‘re and weary after having walked all the way from 
‘issouri River in the expectancy of seeing free gold 
ding from every foot of the Rockies, newcomers 
valled tenderfeet regardless of their past qualifica- 


PHOTOS. BY LELAND J. BURRUD down city streets in a ten-gallon hat and high-heeled 
Te was a reason for it. Despite the origin of the name ian sec aeaees Ca Oro ORE fornia boots—that is, east of Denver. 
‘ere, it meant in the gold regions a green, gullible But, of course, you’ve seen them in every part of the 
tho had sufficiently believed the wild stories which themselves. But times have changed since Jackson found United States. Boots stuffed outside tight-legged trousers, 
‘tmeated the Eastern country to make a six-hundred- gold in ’59 and started the real rush to the Rockies. gauntlets over their coat sleeves, and beneath that coat 


ey on foot in the hope of finding the pot of gold Clothing, for one thing, is not the mark of the man that a buckin’-hoss belt of variegated hand carving; the kind 
‘end of the rainbow—with the result that about it once was. Of course there’s the natural derision regard- of cow-puncher who walks along in proud disdain of the 
discovered was the pot itself, full of beans, at a_ ing those bulbous tourist ladies who equip themselves in glances shied at him, as though he didn’t know there was 
adish. Given a country filled with men like that, cute little khaki breeches with enough room on each side sucha thing as curiosity. The only trouble is that he isn’t 
‘term soon springs into derisive and popular usage, for a couple of watermelons, silk hose, a pair of worn-out acow-puncher. He’sa contest hand. There’s a difference. 
among those who but yesterday were tenderfeet high-heeled shoes, a round hat which insults a well-known (Continued on Page 229) 
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HERE was an old blue rug 
[Macros the oak fioor, it 

reached from the sideboard 
to the dresser, from the hunting 
table to the stone hearth of the wide fireplace; the chairs 
not in use stood back from it, and its color, repeated in the 
chair seats, the glass in the beaufatt and on the overmantel, 
dominated the room. It was there, on our first night at the 
Dower House, we had the ham cooked and brought from 
the kitchen by Dorothy, ina dining room that was at once 
the same and very different; in the past the main stairway 
to the second floor 
had led from it, the 
walls were papered 
and the hearth brick. 
Thefirst Bacardirum 
in West Chester had 
made its appearance 
there, long before I 
knew it in the form 
of a double Daiquiri 
at the Telégrafo 
Hotelin Havana,and 
I clearly remember 
the difficulties which 
met the passage of 
Vinie McFadden, 
who was so indis- 
pensable for local 
dinner parties, from 
small table to table 
with a meringue. 
Vinie still, fortu- 
nately, came to the 
Dower House, but 
she found the kitchen 
more convenientnow 
than formerly. 

Then, in place of a 
gas stove, there had 
been a long coal 
range, sufficiently 
hot in summer; mak- 
ing the biscuits for 
which she was so cel- 
ebrated, Vinie’s face 
had often been as 
fiery as the coals she 
sharply raked. Now 
there were various 
closets and racks and 
additional sinks, 
boards on which she could separate and drain the leaves of 
crisp green heads of lettuce; and on which, in season,mint 
juleps might be comfortably made. When Vinie was in the 
kitchen I always went out to see her, and together we re- 
called the past, the gayety of vanished parties. She carried 
from house to house the details, the morsels, of the dinners 
she helped prepare; and, too familiar with her for the 
necessity of any formal proprieties, I listened absorbed in 
her humors: A neighbor had ten last night, and how 
they sat on those hired chairs—I knew them well, they 
were owned by Mr. Smith, the undertaker—she couldn’t 
make out. There had been a right nice party of young peo- 
ple before the last dance, but she’d heard that afterward 
someone fell off the porch of the country club and all but 
ruined his ear. 

She would talk and cook simultaneously, and I was as 
happy with one as with the other.. In the new pantry, con- 
cerned with cracked ice and limes and what was incidental 
to them, I’d recall the earlier occasions when even a small 
dinner was an extravagance and paying Vinie for her 
services had an aspect of the reckless. Not all that I stirred 
in a pewter pitcher went into the dining room—she was 
growing definitely old and often she was very tired. But 
so was I, and that was part of the bond between us: we 
understood, remembered, things hidden from mere guests. 

The hunting board, the only mahogany in the room, had 
come—belonging to William Paca—from Paca’s Island, in 
Maryland, and it wasn’t appropriate to the traditions of a 
farmhouse. It had been the property of a gentleman, part 
of a gentleman’s existence, a fact it maintained and showed. 
It was for a breakfast eaten standing by men in the white- 
powdered leather breeches of fox hunting; and, rather than 
to me, it should have belonged to Charlie Murtagh, who 
was the master of the West Chester hounds. I had gone to 
Francis Brinton’s, prosaically in an automobile, to see the 
hunting board; and, as usual, I was telling myself that I 
eouldn’t afford to buy it, when Charlie and Florence ap- 
peared on horseback. Above me in their saddles, easy and 
competent and secure, smart in their varnished boots and 
smoothly fitted coats, I realized that the hunting board 
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was properly theirs; I realized this fully and asked Francis 
when he could send it to the Dower House. 

They dismounted and Charlie Murtagh, with an elab- 
orate appearance of indifference, asked me what the piece 
of furniture was we were examining. 
board,”’ I replied. 

“Vou tell me it is.” 


“Tt’s a hunting 


He showed an interest somewhat 
tempered by doubt. 
“‘T told you it was, at 
the Dower House,”’ I 
answered. ‘‘Do you 
like it?” 

Squarely faced by 
that demand he ad- 
mitted that he liked 
it very much. “I 
suppose’ you’ve 
bought it, though 
there is no place in 
your house for a 
hunting board.” 

“There isn’t, and 
I did,” I told him. 

Naturally, he went 
on, in an automobile 
T had reached it first; 
and he made some 
uncomplimentary 
remarks about me 
in this particular and 
in general. 

I asked him, in 
the event that the 
hunting board 
wouldn’t go into my 
dining room, if he 
wanted it, and he 
nodded; a simple ad- 
mission which 
further betrayed his 


pretended skeptical 
humor. I forget now 
who left Francis 
Brinton’s first, if it 
was the motor ora 
clatter of hoofs on 
the frozen road; but 
however that was, 
my thoughts fol- 
lowed Charlie with 
pleasure—he had a 
tonic quality of mind 
that always attacked 
sentimentality; the 
Sunday mornings at 
his house were al- 
most as traditional 
as the earlier Sun- 
days, at Judge 
Hemphill’s. It was 
there, now that the 
poker games were 
lost, that I mostly 
saw Doctor Oat; an- 
nounced by a frag- 
mentary whistling at 
the door he would 
appear, and I’d sit 
listening to a long 
and purposely aim- 
less dialogue, per- 
haps about a saddle 
or the chain of a bit. 
Then, invariably the conversation shifted to foxhounds— 
Charlie Murtagh and Oat, it seemed to me, had always just 
come back from the town of Oxford, where they had bought 
a hound puppy from a nigger, or they were going there for 
that purpose. They named the hounds of the West Chester 
pack with a careful ingenuity, and if any of their close 
friends were perceptibly attracted by a special feminine 
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was immediately attach 


charm the name of the a 
some dog with long droopinge 


liver-colored spots and a 
brious voice. I enjoyed these conversations immoderat 
but principally for the opinionated manner in which t 
were conducted. A thing was right, that was the wa 
must be done; or it was utterly wrong. The past, cust 
existed with them, in their specific interest, as an immut; 
standard. ‘ 

I was, however, again concerned with changes w) 
persisted in my dining room: the large open dresser, 
its spoon rack and unique hinges, had been replaced } 
smaller cupboard with scalloped sides and a motive in 
paneled lower walnut doors that, Mrs. Shackleton 
assured me, was not later than the first quarter of 
eighteenth century. A wall had beautifully accommod; 
the hunting board, and my mind was divided between 
superior propriety of a Lowestoft or a Liverpool pi 
bowl for it. The modern tall silver candlesticks it now 
would, in the near future, go, but the pitchers coul¢ 
main. My conversations with Charlie Murtagh bega 
have the tang, the aroma, of green mint. If I had 
lately, my power to enter fully into the gayety of par 
I found an increasing pleasure in the companionship ¢ 
men who were my intimates; as time drew on I be 
more dependent on them, for I had passed the age y 
was possible to form new attachments. 


In all my thousands of pages, I had written only 
comparatively short book about friendship, The Bi 
Shawl; and there, as far as practicable, I had avoidec 
use of that particular word. It had come to have as ] 
meaning, almost, as the term love; but while, even blu 
by long misuse, love had very deep connotations, fri 
ship was only a shadowy phrase. I didn’t question it 
istence, its great worth, for certain people; but I coul 
free myself from doubting the sheer desirability of 
sacrifice; one of the indispensable possibilities, I was g 
to understand, of friendship. Fortunately I had n 
been in a situation that demanded the probable loss 0; 
life for another; a nobility I had no longing for, in spi 
the honor in which, naturally, by all the potential ot] 
it was held. I had at least realized this from experien 
that it was unf¢ 
nate to have 
pend on other 
through momen 
importance; Id 
want my safet 
success to han 
such a veering ¢ 
ter. The furthe 
kind truth was 
I didn’t wish to 
sums of moneyt 
needy, keep pé 
at the Dower H 
through period 
adversity or em 


nition of their 
ous merits. It 
difficult to fix W 
was the worse 
tion, to be inde 
to men or to. 
them in your dé 
was only the d 
ence betwee 

or listening tc 
And, while thel 
was, of course, 
more comfortab 
was, at the | 
time, more dal 


miraculous trait in a few women; but men ought 1 
more aggressive and self-confident. By this I didn t1 
disloyal; practically all fine types of service, see’ 
wholly disinterested, were ultimately directed inwar 
was necessary for men to die for their convictions, 
for their attachments; but the good served was the n 
sity in their own hearts. The convictions, the attachm 
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ost cases were not notably assisted. No, the best, 
(most durable, companionships were those between 
( who were not essentially dependent on each other, 
t didn’t, in short, need each other. 
aarlie Murtagh was a successful lawyer; in a totally 
cent world I hadn’t been, exactly, a failure; he was as 
from embarrassing demands on my part as I was from 
and in consequence nothing spoiled the complete 
cfulness of our hours together. We were, too, free from 
exaggerated intimacies which destroyed so many 
sant human relationships, the prying into the lives of 
*s which was no more than a particularly small va- 
of conceit. Everyone, nearly, had a vulgar desire to 
ore intimately informed of intimate things than any- 
ose; no one, really, was entirely free from it; but, 
aed, it degen- 
id into a gos- 
1g habit fatal 
‘te integrity of 
tion. 
, dthenI didn’t 
i) the slender 
is, bound in 
| tion vellum, 
uen about 
-dships, the 
jologies ofhigh- 
iding hollow 
stations, the 
lrisms of the 
vary confec- 
) ts. There was, 
vast, in The 
vit Shawl, a 
ve of ways— 
les Abbott 
have left the 
n Theater and 
it, probably, a 
/ Lrof power and 
usefulness, or 
| uld stay in a 
i effort to save 
fe of Andrés 
(oar, who was 
friend. He 
( the latter, 
és was killed, 
(all Charles 
| tt’s plans for 
siberation of 
44 came to 
tng. 
it what had 
E most clearly 
‘ht before me, 
ther, brought 
to me, was 
yact that my 
for making 
‘attachments 
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had reached an end: the world of my personal 
associations was formed and closed. Well, 
was large enough and, like the furniture in the 
Dower House, better than I could have hoped 
for. The men who made it up were various 
and admirable; to a great extent they were 
not literary. There were men I could go long 
distances with in search of amethyst glass and 
early hand-forged iron; one gave parties for 
serious people where no one was ever serious; 
another knew more about the world of books 
than I might ever dream, and still another 
never opened a book from May Day to May 
Day; there were men for golf and at least 
two who never heard it mentioned without a 
derisive profanity; a banker to care for the 
investments I intended some day to make; 
a man in Southern California who had a house 
in an orange grove and a cook from Alabama. 
They were all as busy as myself, some busier; 
we saw each other at long or short intervals and 
took up our companionship whereit had been in- 
terrupted but not broken. In every case there 
was something specific, superior, that Iadmired; 
and I had no tendency to select for my friends 
those who didn’t like what I wrote. I wasn’t 
detached enough, sufficiently laudable, for that! 
I didn’t mind if they had not read a page in my 
books; but if they had and, on the whole, with 
disapproval, then I was incompetent properly 
toappreciate their unquestionable honesty. But 
this didn’t, fortunately, surround me with a 
debilitating curtain of flattery. If none of my 
friends actually disliked what I wrote they were 
very free with suggestions for the improvement 
of my character; my inconsistencies were 
faithfully drawn to my attention. 
When, for example, I told Charlie Murtagh that I in- 
tended to write a book of perhaps sixty thousand words 
which would be largely autobiographical he exhibited a 
marked surprise, making it plain that he found a great 
discrepancy between the merit of the subject and the 
number of words devoted to it. ‘You will run out of ma- 
terial at ten thousand,’’ he asserted. And when I told him 
that thirty, forty, fifty, thousand words had been written, 
his surprise became incredulous. It hadn’t seemed pos- 
sible, was his attitude. But then, he added, I had put a 
lot of other things in it, things like the hunting board. 
And, of course, I had; the hunting board was, in a definite 
way, the object of the book it ornamented. So were the 
Chippendale sofa, the desk with the serpentine front and 
ball-and-claw feet, the walnut bed. I was writing about 
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The Wall Towel and My Grandfather's Chair 


their part in the Dower House rather than mine; but, on 
account of the support they gave me, I was everywhere 
implicated; and, after all, I had made a place for them, 
gathered them together. For a number of years, until they 
would again be inevitably scattered, they could enjoy a 
proper company and setting. They were appreciated. No 
one could stain or varnish them or rub orange shellac into 
old curly maple. And they were used, warm with the 
pressures of bodies and the touch of hands; occasionally— 
but more particularly the glass—they were broken; and 
an ember from the open fire had burned the wool tapestry 
of the sofa. 


That gave them a value denied to mere insensate ob- 
jects; it was possible to consider them, to write about 
them, with affec- 
tion. Most I had 
bought, but five 
chairs were inher- 
ited in my own 
right: three after 
_Hepplewhite, with 
shield backs, the 
Chippendale side 
chair that stood 
before the desk, 
and a fine five- 
slatted chair in 
curly maple. I had 
known it through 
all my childhood— 
when it had stood 
in my grand- 
father’s room— 
and regarded it 
with indifference; 
then it had be- 
longed to my 
mother and some- 
how vanished into 
the darkness of a 
storage house. 
Later—I had be- 
come conscious 
that such chairs 
were desirable — I 
vaguely remem- 
bered it; I thought, 
I told Dorothy, 
that we had a 
maple chair with a 
tall back; and, in 
consequence, ex- 
citedly we bore it 
from oblivion in 
Germantown. It 
had rockers, but 
they were so clearly 
a piece with the 

(Continued on 
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The Farmers’ Question Answered 


HE AVERAGE farmer is rather bewildered by what his 

Government has attempted to do for him and for his 
credit. He has witnessed the establishment and workings 
of Federal Land Banks, Joint Stock Land Banks and, later, 
the setting up of Intermediate Credit Banks. Every day 
someone tells him that agriculture alone is the beneficiary 
of so much governmental assistance in the way of easy 
credit and cheap capital. And yet the farmer feels that be- 
ing killed by kindness ought to be a more pleasurable ex- 
perience than it is. Though he is keenly aware of all that 
is being done for him, it somehow seems as if this pater- 
nalistic benevolence does not butter his parsnips quite so 
liberally as the prospectus said it would. He can, to be 
sure, pay for his farm on easy terms; but when he wants to 
buy a tractor, replenish his farm equipment or take on 
some blooded stock, and goes to his local bank fora loan, the 
best rate he can expect, in many states, is 8 per cent or 
higher. Small wonder, then, that the farmers of twenty 
states are asking why the cheap money they have been 
reading about is so bashful when they are doing their best 
to make its acquaintance. 

We offer, for what it is worth, a specific answer to this 
question, and at the same time hazard a suggestion as to 
the means by which more favorable conditions may 
be gradually brought about. 

Careful study of the matter forces one to the conclusion 
that the rural banker is very often like the horse in the 
proverb. Uncle Sam can lead him to water, but he can’t 
make him drink. Congress has established Intermediate 
Credit Banks with practically unlimited funds, to be used 
in rediscounting, at a present rate of 414 per cent, or under, 
any ‘‘note, draft, bill of exchange or other such ob- 
ligation, the proceeds of which have been advanced or used 
in the first instance for any agricultural purpose, or for the 
raising, breeding, fattening or marketing of livestock.” It 
is provided, however, that no bank shall, without the ap- 
proval of the Federal Farm Loan Board, be allowed to dis- 
count with any Intermediate Credit Bank any note or 
other obligation upon which the original borrower has been 
charged a rate of interest exceeding by more than 114 per 
cent per annum the discount rate of the Federal Interme- 
diate Credit Bank at the time such loan was made, 


Congress virtually says to all the banks of the country: 
“You may take a farmer’s note and rediscount it with an 
Intermediate Credit Bank at a rate that will show you a 


profit of 114 per cent, without using any of your own funds’ 


and without assuming any liability except the indorsement 
of your customer’s note.” 

It might be supposed that banks would be glad to avai? 
themselves of this opportunity for profit; but many are 
not—for the simple reason that they already have, in all 
probability, a large volume of such notes upon which they 
are charging the borrowers 8 per cent. If they loan Farmer 
Jones or any other borrower at 6 per cent, intending to re- 
discount his note at an Intermediate Credit Bank and make 
this profit of 114 per cent, they know he will probably tell 
his neighbors that he is getting money at 6 per cent, and 
they will therefore have to reduce the rate on all other loans. 

The loss of 2 per cent on the considerable volume of notes 
already discounted would exceed the profit of 114 per cent 
on the comparatively few notes they would rediscount with 
the Intermediate Credit Bank. Rather than submit to this 
loss, they forgo the privilege of rediscounting with the In- 
termediate Credit Bank, and continue to charge Farmer 
Jones and all their other customers 8 per cent. In other 
words, the Government has offered them a facility which it 
is not to their selfish interest to use. 

The natural reaction of the rural banker, when cross- 
questioned upon this charge, will be to admit its truth and 
remind his inquisitor that a bank official is but the ap- 
pointed steward of his stockholders and must administer 
his institution in such a manner as to yield them the great- 


est return upon their investment. This, in a way, is a fair - 


answer. In another way it is not fair at all. The truth is 
that a number of highly profitable banking practices are 
made possible only by the ignorance of the bank-using pub- 
lic. This is true not only among country banks but in the 
larger money centers. These practices are no doubt en- 
tirely lawful; but if they were thoroughly understood 
public opinion would discountenance them and make them 
at first difficult and then impossible. 

As soon as the rank and file of American farmers know 
precisely what their local banks can do for them, and do 
profitably when acting in conjunction with the various 


Federal agencies, the pressure of public sentiment will be- - 


come so strong that rural bankers will see that it is just as 
important a factor, for the long pull, as the immediate in- 
terests of their stockholders. 

The mechanism of agricultural banking is an intricate 
and dreary subject; but until they have mastered it a 
great mass of farmers will continue to labor under bur- 
densome handicaps when dealing with local banks. For 
their own sake, they must find a way to make the horse 
show more interest in Uncle Sam’s watering trough. 


Make it Snappy 


ASHINGTON dispatches contain heartening as- 

\ \ surances that the next eight months will be diligently 

employed in mapping out and agreeing upon a program for 
the reduction of income taxes. 

Already, we are told, there is a new Mellon plan, a new 
plan evolved by Chairman Green, and a dozen minor life 
savers sponsored by members of both houses. Optimistic 
correspondents would have us believe that the determina- 
tion to reduce taxes is so earnest and resolute, that the 
teamwork within and between the committees concerned 
is so highly perfected, that the new legislation will slide 
through on greased skids, and by January 1, 1926, before 
the Sixty-ninth Congress is a month old, the modified 
revenue bill, enthusiastically passed by both Houses, will 
be laid upon the main desk in the White House to await 
the scrawling signature that will make it law. 

We, too, should like to own the simple faith that believes 
in fairies. We, too, would fain count upon the happy con- 
summation that these exuberant young correspondents 
have forecast; but somehow we find it hard to visualize the 
spectacle of important and needed business legislation 
hustled through Congress with never a hitch or jam. 

This is not the way Congress commonly functions. 
Swift meetings of hostile minds, prompt and sensible com- 
promises, votes based upon facts rather than upon political 


The prices of urban goods and services have declined. 


expediency, self-restraint in debate, united teamwor' 
the common good—all these things indicate a state of r 
about as foreign to many of our congressmen as can ref 
be imagined. It is asking too much of any leopar' 
expect him to change his spots between April and) 
cember, ; 

And yet the thing is not quite impossible. For a 
settled ways of doing things, Congress is capable of ai 
ing reversals of form. Contemporary history, his 
scarcely sixty days old, affords a dazzling example o} 
snappy and effective teamwork we have in mind. 
sider the dispatch with which both Houses went ove 
top and passed the bill to raise the salaries of sena 
congressmen and cabinet officers. 

Even the most cynical must have been impressed by 
fact that there was no mad scramble to snatch pers 
credit for the passage of this bill. Not even a yea-and, 
vote gives a clew to the identity of those who put the n 
Senator Borah, indeed, endeavored to 
Nor did an 


ure across. 
record vote, but he was unsuccessful. 
start a filibuster to beat the bill. 

In view of this remarkable performance, who shal 
that it is beyond the realms of possibility to pass a 
revenue bill with equal efficiency, bearing in mind tha 
projected legislation is to be formulated deliberately di 
the next eight months? If our representatives can 
their own salaries so swiftly and wholeheartedly, 
should they be unable to raise ours by reducing Fe 
taxes promptly and substantially and by leaving ou 
incomes so much the greater? 

If the new Congress will follow the snappy legisl 
model to which its attention is directed, the country 
have no reason to complain of dilatory tactics. If thi 
for the reduction of taxes becomes law before it is 
to tack up our 1926 calendars, we shall be prepare 
strike hands with Peter Pan and concede that there 
be something in this fairy business, after all. 


Readjustment of Prices 


T IS one thing to know that the country is prosper 

a vital thing, of course. Though less important i} 
direct sense, it is desirable to determine if possible wh| 
country is prosperous. A glimpse at index numbers 
some information in this direction. It also gives an 
tration of how valueless an average may be. 

In February, 1923, the wholesale all-commodity { 
number of the Bureau of Labor Statistics was 157,! 
1913 as base line at 100. In December of 1924 the san, 
dex number was 157. The number had fallen to as li 
145 in June, 1924, to rise progressively to 157 six mil 
later. We were prosperous in February, 1923; also 
perous in December, 1924. Did the identical index 
ber of 157 carry the same meaning for commoditi, 
the two times, the same meaning for the purchasing 1 
of the income? Not at all. The average hid substé 
and very important differences. This is shown by tall 
ing the averages and the indexes for the different 


of prices: | 
FEBRUARY, 1923 DECEMBER 

Farm products . 142 15/ 
Foods® Sk ae . 141 158 
Cloths and clothing . UES, 19] 
Fuel and light. Pale 16é 
Materials . a m1 30 13% 
Building materials . . 192 17 
Average eiLog 15% 


Behind the identical average stands a substantii 
adjustment of prices. Prices of farm products and 
have risen, manufactured goods and services have dee, 


end effect is a readjustment of prices that practi f) 
stores the farm population to a position of normaley, 
city is selling its goods and services for less and tl 
creased buying power of the country will enable _ 

1 


volume to be taken. Behind the general index num} 
157 in February, 1923, stood high prices for city 

and services and low prices for farm products. Behin 
same number 157 in December, 1924, stood com pa 
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O GOOD reporter has an idea 
| and seeks evidence to support it; 
. the good reporter is the one who 
; rely brings back the news. The idealist can go to Europe 
+L come back with any kind of story. So can the alarm- 
« So can the propagandist. I had so much drugging 
jut Europe after a year of absence from Europe that I 
xt back to find out what Europe is really thinking po- 
jzally. 

.t is difficult to analyze the reasons for the American 
ynion that the European is a strange mixture fitted out 
ha mentality different from our own; it is even difficult 
account for the European idea that an American is a 
mge creature. It may be that each side of the water is 
fused because, as a noted French author said the other 
- over his coffee cup: 

In America you have mass thinking. You rush in a 
k after a new idea, a new theory, a new diversion. You 
m like a school of fish after Wagner’s Simple Life, then 
3 Tagore, then psychoanalysis, then the Literature of 
content, then mah-jongg, then the League of Nations, 
a cross-word puzzles, then the Russian theater, then 
iething else. You put ideas on the market like a brand 
ligarettes and they sell everywhere until a new brand is 
ertised. And you treat ideas as if, indeed, they were 
amodities which you can use and wear out as if they 
enot a part of the human being at all. If one begins to 
stale, you merely throw it aside like an old dress 

of fashion.” 

‘uropean opinion can assume that superior air if it 

oses. With some justice, it can pride itself on being 


di 


Whbrt-Dahasow 


By Richard 


comparatively free, over long periods, from being herded 
andrun. Over there, ideas usually travel more by a multi- 
plication of individual thought, and take deeper root than 
under circumstances where canned thought is put on the 
market and radioed, movied and display-typed into lightly 
running short-distance mass zeal. Europe was unprepared 
for the spirit materializations conducted by certain world 
leaders of the political-séance type during and since the 
war. It was untrained in taking ideas in wholesale de- 
liveries. It was nerved by stress and has found itself run- 
ning this way and that off the main road, and up blind 
alleys, jumping fences for short cuts and coming up at 
nightfall in the woods of bafflement. These experiences are 
not serious to peoples with fur coats or fat pay envelopes; 
they are painful to those who have taken false hope be- 
lieving they were supplied a necessity. Europe, unlike 
territories where the pinch was not so great, could not 
treat nostrums, panaceas, theories and ideas as if they were 
mere thrilling, transitory luxuries. 

And now the one outstanding fact about European 
thought, as the investigating traveler finds it, is that 
Europe is coming down again onto its intellectual feet. 
With a motor still overheated, it is making a successful 
landing on the field of facts. 


“AW, DAD, CANT 
WE TAKE IT OUT 
ONCE IN A 


scotnccnenenenene 


THE NEW CAR 


aslhiburm Clile 


The truth of the matter is that Europe, 
and perhaps the world, has had an 
intellectual spree. One feels this in al- 
most every country visited. And it is clear that the spree 
affected peoples in two ways. Some of them departed from 
all reality and went singing and weeping after impractical 
jdealism. The others went laughing and shrieking after 
freedom, self-indulgence and anything bizarre. The world 
is just coming back, with something of a headache, to 
sobriety. 

If one has lived abroad during this period—or perhaps 
at home—there has appeared a whole thought vintage 
which may be called the wine of irresponsibility. There has 
been a passion of mankind to leap the inevitable, to dodge 
around the facts of life, to seize any and all proposals that 
promised an opportunity to the individual to take care, 
trouble, toil, service, thrift, and even morals, and check 
them all at any parcel room doing business under the name 
of that old faker, the New World. The New World had a 
great variety of gimcracks on its counter. Ready-made 
democracy was a mechanical toy which everyone was 
taught to believe was self-winding. Self-determination 
was a rocket which often 
went off prematurely 


(Continued on 
Page 201) 


Spring in the Blood 


OW that the breath of the air is 
N Aprillian, 
And all the sunbeams seem daffy- 
downdillian, 
Now that the thickets are vocal and voluble, 
And every snowdrift in silver is soluble, 
Now that the small boy can hike on his 
bicycle 
Without the fear of some imminent icicle, 
Why should not we, freed from cold and 


its tentacles, 
Join in the venerable vernal conventicles? 


Mirth is as old as the ark upon Ararat 

When the door opened to let out the bear 
or rat; 

Mirth is as sweet on our lips and as dear 
amid 

Us as when Pharaoh reared up the first 
pyramid ; 

Mirth is as likely to crinkle or crack a rib 

As in the days of Sardon or Sennacherib; 

Why should not we, in these times of 
modernity, 

Join in the ancient and jolly fraternity ? 


Spring’s in our blood; let them heap up 
obliquity 

On our gay mood from the years of 
antiquity! 

Spring’s in our blood, and we are not more 
sham a lot 

Than were the knights that went tilting at 
Camelot! 

Spring’s in our blood, and our hearts 
would fain tune a verse 

To the blithe measure and verve of the 
universe! 

Spring’s in our blood; come and try our 
experiment! 

We are for madness and gladness and 
merriment! —Clinton Scollard. 


Goldilocks and the Three 
Bears 


As the Tale Might Have Been Told 
Had the Grimms Lived in the West 


At Se City Council of Dead Ford Corners was in executive 


session at the Two Bits Saloon. 


““Mr. Mayor,’”’ announced Red Eye Boggs of the Cali- 
fornia Boggses, ‘‘I desires to orate on the subject of b’ars.” 
“Shoot, but only figuratively,’’ said the mayor, who had 


been to Chicago and wore a boiled shirt. 


“Wal,” began Red Eye, “‘oncet upon a time thar were a 
female by the name of Goldilocks. She were hardly more 
than a yearlin’, but she were plumb full o’ curiosity. One 
day this critter meanders out into the mesquite to investi- 
gate, and the fust thing she knows she runs up agin the 
dwellin’ o’ three b’ars—a big un, a little un, an’ a middle- 


sized un. 


“There were three glasses 0’ likker a-settin’ in the window 
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DRAWN By PAUL REILLY 
Snapshots of Famous People: Madame Zenia—the Beloved Opera Star Weeding 
Her Beautiful Garden 


up a silent pra’er and a toast to the Los Angeles Real 
Estate Boom an’ pours down the hull five fingers. 

“Being young thataway and onused to likker, the drink 
makes her crave sleep immejit, which she done. 

“By and by them b’ars come home. ‘Who’n tarnation’s 
been a-sniftin’ my likker?” growls the biggest un. 

““* Why,’ says the middle b’ar, surprised-like, ‘I ain’t see 
the like 0’ this sence Bryan run on the free-silver platform. 
Some sheep-herdin’ horntoad has been a-tastin’ mine too!’ 

“““Tyang my eyes if some greaser ain’t drank mine all 
up,’ squeals the little b’ar, and then he announces loud, 
‘An’ here she be!’ 

“Wal, all this uproar waked up this Goldilocks indi- 
vidool, and drat me if she didn’t get up and dust the cabin 


matchin’ the b’ars as to size. Wal, she tasted the biggest, 
but that were too potent, an’ the middle-sized un were too 


wishy-washy, but the little un suits her slick, so she offers 


ORAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 


“Oh, Mom! I'm So Lonesome. Can’t I Go Find 
Some Nice Little Playmate?”’ 


Mr. and Mrs. Beans 


“All Right, Buster Dear, But Do Bring Your Little 
Friend Home. Then I'ltt Know Where You Are’’ 
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with them b’ars an’ chase them car 
offen the scenery. This were oncomip, 
in a gal o’ her years, but still she vw 
from California, which is my home sta} 
Red Eye having completed his st'y 
the mayor arose. i. 
“Red Eye,” he said, ‘‘yo’re a darby 
Mate 

“Them’s shootin’ words in Tex) 
said Red Eye, reaching for his gun, “y 
this ain’t Texas, and it’s sech consoot\y 
toil diggin’ sepulchers in this rock-ribp¢ 
landscape I’ll spar’ you this time. By» 
the drinks is on me.” —Sjuart Littl 


Our Lady of the Drive 


(Apologies to R. K.) 


CHAIRMAN called a Committ 
A Leader spoke to her Crowd: 
‘Scatter and seek, for it’s Cat Home W) 
And our Quota must do us proud. 
The means are ours to gather, 
As the ways are ours to contrive, 
For we be also go-getters,”’ 
Said our Lady of the Drive. 


“‘Glean, from the Nabob’s plenty, 
From the Indigent Widow’s need, 
Tribute and spoil to reward our toil 
With a Sweep to the Goal Decreed 
Many there be that murmur, 
As hot on their trail we strive; 
Cagy the folk that ’scape me!”’ 
Said our Lady of the Drive. 


A Chief sent word to a Unit; } 
A Captain rallied a Band: 
“Hurry and park on the million mark 
At our National Board’s commant 
This is our message and slogan, | 
The Cause of the Week must thrin 
And I—I am first in the battle,” 
Said our Lady of the Drive. 


—Corinne Rockwell Swati 


Adventures of Alice | 


LICE felt somewhat embarrassec| 
the presence of such a large and ; 
tinguished group of ladies. It was her first venture jj 
what the daily newspapers describe as Society. 
“You'll like them, my dear,’’ the Red Queen had 
plained. ‘‘They are absolutely the cream.” } 
“The extra heavy cream,” Alice thought as she if 
veyed the substantial, aristocratic figures about her. 
The Red Queen introduced her. 
“Mrs. Azel, Mrs. Bazel, Mrs. Cazel, Mrs. Dazel—thit 
Alice. Her great-grandmother was a Mazel.” | 
“Then of course you’re related to the Pazels,”’ said Is 
Hazel cordially. 
““Why—I don’t know,” said Alice awkwardly. 
“Certainly,” insisted Mrs. Hazel. ‘‘Your great-a! 
was a Nazel before her marriage.’’ So that was sett. 
The president of the Tuesday Morning Literary : 
Genealogical Society, Mrs. Azel, called the meeting 
(Continued on Page 124) | 
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“Great Cesar, Vi! What’s That Pup Bringing— 
the ‘Fleas’ Home for the Friendless’?” 
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./ Hosts of people find a hearty soup 
“” ~ — oneof the most tempting and satisfying 
fg ie of all dishes. It is so substantial and 
ye so delicious. 


Campbell’s Vegetable is the most 
popular hearty soup in the world. 


But do you realize that with 
Campbell’s you can vary these soups 
and always give your appetite the 
change it so welcomes? 


12 cents a can 


Three soups good to eat when you're really hungry! 
Order them today. See how skillfully the famous 
Campbell's chefs cater to your choice: 


Vegetable Soup: Here the fifteen different vegetables 7 Zs LC 6 _ —_—— oe 
are either diced, sliced or whole, blended with rich a 
beef broth, cereals and many other ingredients. 


Vegetable-Beef: In this soup most of the vegetables 
are in a puree in which beef broth is blended. In 
addition there are toothsome pieces of beef and diced 
vegetables. 


Beef Soup: And when your appetite inclines to a 
similar soup, but with more of the beef—hearty 
pieces in every spoonful—this will be your choice. 


SOUP. 


Come one, come all and take your fall, Sy i oo Soup | ANY a 
I’ll show my giant punch. 
{ always lead in strength and speed 


When Campbell’s is my lunch! 


YOUF,, 


+ 
+ 
* x rl CAMPBELL SoUP GoMPANY ale * 


os ped: CAMDEN, N.J., Up-A- er es 
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RESSING for dinner, Marsh reflected on the Oriental 
D philosophy by which Iona was under obligation to 
him instead of he to her. It struck him that his debt 
might still prove irksome enough, without thus cutting 
both ways. If Iona assumed responsibility for his future 
troubles, then must she consider his happiness also, when 
their ideas might not coincide. The situation appeared to 
be ‘involved, Cicely sore and Iona starting something with 
him. A beastly mess, just when he and Old Man Good 
Cheer seemed to be going along together. Dodge also had 
seemed a little crisp on coming out of the water. In a word, 
Marsh felt that through no fault of his he was in all wrong. 
This uncomfortable impression was not removed through- 
out the evening. Neither, for that matter, was it con- 
firmed. There was not much opportunity, as two tables of 
bridge were made up, Cicely and Captain Peuplier, who 
was musical and had brought his violin, trying various 
selections of modern composers. They had met in Wash- 
ington the previous winter, become friendly, and the fact 
that the gallant Frenchman made no secret of his matri- 
monial ambitions gave Marsh a stab of jealousy as the 
various efforts, with frequent murmurs of conversation, 
drifted in from the music room. 
At eleven the bridge players settled their scores, Major 


Smith-Curran, who, to Marsh’s surprise, had shown him- ° 


self something of a bungler, being most in arrears. Marsh 
would have said that cards of any sort would be the man’s 
forte. 

The butler brought in trays of refreshment—sand- 
wiches, savories, beverages—and Marsh noted that Cicely 
shook her head at her father, who confessed that he was 
breaking his régime. He would not have thought any 
régime required by so vigorous and temperate a man. 
Sherrill Dodge had always impressed him as singularly 
young for his years. 

They all retired at about midnight; and despite the 
vexations of the day, Marsh enjoyed the first good sleep 
for weeks. He woke refreshed at about eight o’clock, and 
had nearly finished dressing when the valet rapped on his 
door with a request that he look in on Mr. Dodge before 
going down. 

A few minutes later Marsh complied, to find his host in 
dressing gown and slippers, glancing through the morning 
paper. 

““Good morning, Marsh. Hope you had a good sleep.” 

“The best for many nights, sir.” 

“Well, so did I. Been rather off it lately for some reason. 
Last night for the first time I broke training and ate what 
I liked before turning in. The doctors don’t always hit it 
right.” 

Marsh glanced at his night table, on which were stand- 
ing a small bottle of buttermilk and what appeared to be a 
jam sandwich. Dodge followed his eyes and smiled. 

“That’s what’s been prescribed for me before going to 
bed. Last night I disobeyed orders.’’ He tapped his 
newspaper. ‘‘I see there’s a golf tournament over at 
Syosset today. What if we sail across to Cold Spring 
Harbor and take it in?”’ 

Marsh naturally agreed. Dodge rose, stepped to the 
window, threw open the screen and let in the sweet soft air. 


when Mr. Dodge, 
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“Northwest breeze. Look at those starlings on the 
lawn. They’re getting to be in the nature of a pest.” 

Marsh looked out. On the lawn, just beneath the win- 
dow, a big flock of what many people mistake for black- 
birds had alighted. They were walking rapidly about in 
the manner peculiar to their species, one foot before the 
other instead of hopping. Mr. Dodge stepped to the night 
table, took the sandwich, and breaking it in morsels began 
to toss them out. Some of the starlings fluttered, but they 
did not fly away. 

““When I was a boy,” said Mr. Dodge, “‘I had a Flobert 
rifle and used to go round potting at everything that ran 
and flew; squirrels and robins and 
meadow larks. All was gamethat came 
tomy bag. The kids are taught differ- 
ently now; encouraged to befriend fur 
and feathers, and it’s right.” 

Marsh thoroughly agreed with this. 
They talked about the golf tourna- 
ment, but Marsh had a vague impres- 
sion that this was not the 
reason for his host having 
asked that he look in. 

That came out presently, 
after a 
turn about the room, said 
abruptly, “You don’t know 
Barclay very well, do you?” 

““Not so well as I hope to 
some day, sir.” 

“Did you ever hear any 
gossip about his habits—or, 
to be more explicit, about 
his gambling?”’ 

Marsh was about to an- 
swer in the negative, when he 
suddenly remembered some 
random chatter in a yacht 
club that had not impressed 
him at the time, but had to 
do with a stiff poker game in 
which Barclay had been a i 
heavy loser. 

“‘Only once,” he answered. i 
“But I never thought of it 
again.” 

“Races?” 

“No; a poker game.” 

Mr. Dodge nodded. 

“Every man has got to have his fault or faults, I sup- 
pose, and gambling is Barclay’s. Like most such things, 
it is apt to reach the ears of the parent last. I’ve given the 
boy a good allowance since he’s been in the diplomatic 
service, and two or three times I’ve had to fish him out of a 
jam. He inherited a lot of money when he came of age 
and I’m life trustee, and I suppose that makes him feel a 
certain right to indulge his folly. Sheer idiocy in Barclay’s 
case on two counts. He doesn’t need the money and he is 
a rotten poor gambler.” 

Marsh was surprised. Only the day before he had given 
Barclay a clean slate so far as his habits were concerned. 
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He Picked Up the Dead Birds, 
" Remarking, a Little to His Surs ] 
* prise, How Quickly They Had I 
Commenced to Stiffen 


“The boy comes by it fairly enougt 
Mr. Dodge said. “‘His mother’s fatlt 
was a terrific old plunger. I saw t2 
writing on the wall with Barclay whi 
he was a little chap and I’ve tried hal 
to smother it out. Six months agol 
gave him an ultimatum—told him the next big gambliz 
debt I had to pay would mean his quitting diplomacy jp 
real work.” 

“Has he toed over?’’ Marsh asked. 

“Not to my knowledge, but I’m wondering.” | 
checked abruptly. 


the Smith-Currans, who were guests at the house in ; 
cordance with an urgent appeal from the son and heir tt 
his friends be shown every hospitality. This would hab 
been all right enough had Major Smith-Curran and 
daughter possessed any bai- 
ground of social position tl 
Dodge knew anything abo 


— a 


rh But, as Marsh had lear 
\ from Cicely, Barclay’s let# 
; had been received only thik 


days before their landiy 
and had confined itself to 

very friendly relations exi 
ing between these people al 
Barclay, with scarcely a 
description of just who al 


what the Smith-Curras 
were. Dodge now toucki 
lightly on this fact. 
“T can’t help but won 
why Barclay should hee 
written me so urgently to ¢k 
Major Smith-Curran and § 
daughter here. It’s not le 
the boy. He’s even me 
‘particular about his choe 
of intimate friends than Ia 
Naturally I haven’t me 
any special effort to pli 
them; but two or three mi 
I know who are sort of British social regist} 
weren’t able to give me any information, al 
they haven’t volunteered anything themselve! 
“Why bother?”’ Marsh asked. ‘Since B 
clay’s so particular, they must be all right.” 
“‘T’m not bothering about them,”’ Dodge sal 
“but about the boy himself. It’s got into 1 
head that he may be tangled up with them sof 
way, under an obligation of sorts, and that f 
letter and the conventional one of introducti 
Smith-Curran sent me with their cards may het 
been written under pressure.”’ He looked meaningly| 
Marsh. ‘‘To square a debt, in part, if not in whole.” 
“Have you any distinct reason for thinking that, sir’ 
“Well, yes, I believe I have. Otherwise I shouldn’t sj 
anything about it. Nothing more unpleasant than to qu 
tion the character of oné’s guests. But something Is 
happened, or at least I think it’s happened, to make 
believe they’re here for other reasons than merely to mit 
Barclay’s family. You were seated next to Miss Smi 
Curran at bridge last night when I was on her other si? 
Did you notice the peculiar scent she uses?”’ | 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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Many Are Deciding That Their Day 
of Cadillac Ownership is Here 


A logical thing is happening in the motor 
Bar market ..: It is the “‘steppinevup’’ of'a 
large number of motorists from ordinary auto- 
mobiles to the outstanding fe automobile. 


For years, these men and women have de- 
sired Cadillac closed cars. For years they 
have been thinking, ‘‘Some day Cadillac will 
build a closed model priced but little higher 


than closed cars of average quality—then 
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nothing will stop me from owning one.”’ 


Now, in the Cadillac Coach, mounted on 
the V-63 chassis with its harmonized 90° 
V-Type eight-cylinder engine and built- 
in Cadillac Four-Wheel Brakes, these mo- 
torists recognize the car they have been await- 
ing and anticipating. 

Eagerly, they are fulfilling their desire for 


Cadillac ownership. 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

“Why, yes, now you speak of it. I seemed to catch a 
faint, spicy perfume, rather different from the usual 
French sort—more exotic. Not precisely a joss-stick odor, 
but approaching it.” 

“That describes it. Well, I was the last to come up last 
night. Took my usual turn outdoors for deep-breathing 
exercise and to look at the weather prospects. When I had 
entered this room and closed the door I noticed distinctly 
that same Oriental aroma—faint and elusive, but fragrant.”’ 

“You think that she had been in the room?” 

“‘T’m sure of it,’”” Dodge said, and frowned. ‘‘Why?” 

“There can be only one explanation, Mr. Dodge,’’ Marsh 
said. “‘She must have had a pressing reason for wanting 
to speak to you alone—if she did go into your room.” 

“‘T don’t think there’s any doubt about that, Marsh. I’d 
already noticed that peculiar perfume, and I noticed it 
again when I went in and shut the door. Her room is 
farther down the hall, next to her father’s. She and Cicely 
went up together, and she’d scarcely leave a scent merely 
going past. Smith-Curran and I finished our cigars after 
the others had retired; then he said good night and went 
upstairs.” 

“Then you think she went first to her room, and after 
hearing her father enter his, she slipped out and went into 
yours?” 

“Tt looks that way,’’ Dodge admitted reluctantly. 
“The odor I got was very faint, but my olfactory sense is 
keen and I don’t think I could have been mistaken.” 

““Then why didn’t she wait for you?” 

“T don’t know. Perhaps she lost her nerve. She might 
have acted on impulse, then changed her mind about it.”’ 
Dodge stood for a moment with a look of extreme annoy- 
ance on his handsome high-bred face. ‘‘It’s rotten to feel 
this way about a guest in my house, especially a woman 
guest, but there are the facts. And I’ve got a hunch that 
whatever the motive may have been, it had something to 
do with Barclay.” 

“Why so, Mr. Dodge?” 

“Well, Barclay’s letter about these people was so warm; 
in the nature of an appeal that we show them particular 
kindness and hospitality. He didn’t.say so much about the 
girl, but dwelt on her father’s distinguished military rec- 
ord—Boer War, Mesopotamia and at Gallipoli. He also 
said that they’d entertained him a lot at their place on the 
river. All that isn’t like Barclay.” 
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Marsh nodded. He had once or twice heard somewhat 
guarded intimations that Barclay Dodge was rather less 
democratic in his’ social relations than some royalties— 
exclusive to the point of snobbery. This fervent recom- 
mendation of a hard-bitted British type like Smith-Curran 
and his uncommunicative daughter did not fit into the 
picture Marsh had formed of the heir to both the Van 
Varick and Dodge millions. 

“What I’m rather dreading now,”’ Dodge went on, ‘“‘is 
that Barclay may have got into some sort of a jam through 
gambling, and that this young woman knows about it and 
wants to intercede for him with me. That’s all I can think 
of to account for her looking into my room.” 

“‘She’d hardly choose such a time and place, would she?” 
Marsh objected. 

“Not unless pressed for time, I should say. Maybe she’s 
in love with the boy and is afraid that he may do some- 
thing desperate. But that doesn’t sound like Barclay 


‘either. After all, it is his own money, even if I am life 


trustee.” 

““Why not ask her point-blank, Mr. Dodge? Tell her 
you noticed that she had stepped into your room just be- 
fore you came up and would like to know what she wanted 
to speak to you about.” 

“T’ve thought of that, but there’s another thing to con- 
sider. What if she were to deny indignantly that she had 
done anything of the sort? That would put me in a nice 
position as host—to accuse a young woman guest of seeing 
fit to pay me a little call in my room after everybody had 
gone to bed.” 

Marsh was unable to suppress a smile. Even Dodge gave 
a wry one, then began to pace up and down, snapping his 
fingers with vexation. 

“Tf it hadn’t been that I was entirely aware of this 
cursed failing of Barclay’s, I’d have assigned him control of 
his inheritance long ago. But I’ve known his sort of gambler. 
It’s a mental defect, a streak of irrationality that borders 
on a monomania; especially where the subject is entirely 
sane in all other respects, and doesn’t drink or run after 
women and has actually a bigger income than he needs. So 
far as his fortune is concerned, and no matter what its 
amount, such a person is absolutely insecure—needs a 
conservator more even than a drunkard or profligate. You 
can never tell what might happen. Until I am convinced 
that Barclay is cured, and that will take some showing, 
I shall continue to safeguard his estate.” 


April j 


“And in the event of your death, sir?’’ Marsh ate 

“In that case he gets control of it; his share fjy 
mother, I mean. That amounts to something mo}; 
five millions, and according to the terms of the yl 
trusteeship ceases with my demise. Barclay’s inheit 
from me will continue to be held in trust.” 

Marsh had listened to all this with a good deal orgs 
ishment. He had never imagined that so uniformly 9 
a young man as Barclay Dodge was generally admte 
be possessed any such grave mental defect, fort 
really nothing less. Nor anything more, for that maje 
it can scarcely be called a vice for a man to throw ¢/g 
he sees fit, what is legally his own. 

But with his surprise at what he had just bee { 
Marsh felt also extremely complimented that Sherrill), 
should have seen fit to honor him by this intimatie 
dence, as though talking to one of the family. ‘lie 
aroused in Marsh an intense desire to be of service. fn 
was inclined to agree with his host that Iona n 
Curran’s indiscretion must have something to d: 
Barclay Dodge. Dodge now paused and stared ; 
with an expression of troubled perplexity. 

‘‘What do you think I’d better do? You're <¢ 
headed chap, Marsh. Otherwise you wouldn’t hee 
where you are in so short a time. Would you cab | 
clay, on the off chance? I might say ‘Let me kn« 
cisely how things are with you,’ or something of tI ; 
Perhaps a wire—‘Just what are your obligations bd 
C-Smiths?’—might get something.” 

Marsh shook his head. 

“‘T don’t know Barclay well enough to advise youll 
that, Mr. Dodge. But so far as concerns Miss ff 
Curran, I think I’d wait a bit. If she wanted to sya 
you in private so pressingly as to come into your 
when everybody had gone to bed, the chances are tilt 
will manage to get you by yourself within the net 
hours. You might help her out by making an oj( 
nity—ask her to walk round the grounds, show he} 
garden, or tell her point-blank that as she saw Bar® 
recently you want to hear as much of his news in dia 
she can give you.” 

“Well, that’s sound advice, I should say. This th 
upset me a bit. I thought of speaking to the bishopil 
it; but though John Starr is my best friend and thei 
the earth, he likes to build mountains out of molehil, 

(Continued on Page 152) 


“Well, Can’t You Imagine a Person’s Performing a Service Gratuitously, From a Disinterested Motive of Friendship?’ 
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Miles «“ Gallon 


Startling good news to tens of thousands—the first announce- 
ments of the new good Maxwell’s amazing results. Never 
since the Chrysler took the country by storm has the auto- 
mobile industry known such whole-hearted response —such 
a dramatic and decisive triumph. 


Not content with designing into this car power and pick-up 
equaled only in the higher priced fields, Chrysler engineer- 
ing genius and fine manufacturing facilities enable the new 
good Maxwell owner to enjoy these performance advantages 
with unparalleled economy. 


Inalmost sensationally low cost of operation and maintenance 
—as in speed and acceleration—this great car has written a 
wholly new page in motor car achievement, and in the accom- 
plishment of the great organization which builds the Maxwell. 


$25 


Miles 


in § Seconds 


Balloon tires, natural wood wheels, stop-light, transmission lock, Duco finish standard on all 
Maxwell models. Shrouded visor integral with roof, heater, standard on all closed models. 


Touring Car, $895; Club Coupe, $995; Club Sedan, $1045; Standard Four-Door 
Sedan, $1095; Special Four-Door Sedan, $1245. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, Tax extra. 


There are Maxwell dealers and superior Maxwell service everywhere. All dealers 
4 are in position to extend the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Maxwell’s 
| attractive plan. 


“ The New Good 


MAXWELL | 
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Tos, ww ai yr Major General James G. Harbord — ivamvurimy 


HE last record 
[ate was in those 
splendid days - of 
my brief command of 
the Second Division, 
which began July fif- 
teenth and terminated 
July twenty-eighth, 
but was long enough 
for my headquarters to 
be established in seven 
different places—long 
enough to have left 
the Chateau-Thierry- 
Bouresches-Bois de la 
Brigade Marine region 
for that north of 
Villers-Cotterets—long 
enough to have par- 
ticipated in the stirring 
events of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth 
of July, attacking from 
the west toward the 
Soissons-Chateau- 
Thierry road with the 
French First Moroccan 
Division and our own 
First Division, A. E. 
F.—long enough, as I 
proudly believe, for the 
Second Division, which 
previous to July fif- 
teenth was nothing but 
a collection of separate 
units, to become a 
united division. 
Previous to July fif- 
teenth one heard of 
nothing but the Third 
and Fourth Brigades or 
the Artillery Brigade, 
but since that date one 
hears of the fine Second 
Division. If my brief 


UNITED STATES ARMY, RETIRED 


conclusion next mor) 
ing? 

There was muc 
more in the convers 
tion—much the 
pleased me, much th) 
paid me for many ¢ 
hour of hard work } 
chief of staff, which) 
sometimes thought li 
tle appreciated at tl 
time—much of inte 
esting comment (¢ 
some of our contemp) 
raries here and in ft]! 
War Department: 
much of hope for tl) 
future—and finally | 
told the general th) 
there was no reas¢’ 
for me to defer decisic) 
longer; that I was h) 
man and whatever n) 
personal wishes, th¢ 
would go no farth! 
than being willing | 
do anything he wish 
me to do in the way] 
wished it done. F 
said he knew I wou) 
answer just that wa 
but to sleep over it at} 
see him in the mor) 
ing. I knew it cou! 
not be answered ar 
differently in the mor) 
ing, but said all righ: 

Next morning, aft! 
some talk with the chi) 
of staff, General M 
Andrew, in which ]) 
talked in the same wé) 
the Commander |, 
Chief had, we wel 
into the general’s offi! 


reign did nothing more U. S. SIGNAL CORPS., U. S. OFFICIAL PHOTO. together and I all 
than that it was worth Secretary of War Baker and a Group of Officers at Tours, September, 1918 swered his inquiry \ 
while. to what I thougl) 


On the twenty-seventh of July the telephone rang and 
the message said the Commander in Chief desired me to 
proceed to General Headquarters for conference at once. 
It was a five-hour motor trip, and I started with an 
A.D.C. in fifteen minutes. Our way took us through 
Meaux, which I had,last seen on May thirty-first, 
when the Second Division was hurrying from Nor- 
mandy toward the apex of the German offensive then 
pushing toward Paris between Soissons and Rheims. 

The scene was very different now, with the Ger- 
mans—thanks very much to the Americans—hurrying 
north instead of southwest. Business that on the first 
occasion was demoralized, with people flying before the 
foe, the town being bombed every night, crowded with 
refugees, and retreating French troops of all kinds ex- 
cept cavalry, had again become normalized and was 
flowing in its accustomed channels. The scenes grew 
more and more familiar as we approached Chaumont, 
where I had spent so many months, and we finally ar- 
rived about nine P.M. All through the journey my 
mind was full of conjectures as to what could be the 
subject of the conference which I was called to attend. 

With true Pershing directness he at once went to the 
point. He was dissatisfied with the administration of 
the Service of Supply; it was giving him more worry 
than anything else in the A.E.F. It had been sug- 
gested from Washington that the great canal builder 
come over in a codrdinate capacity—note that it is 
“eo” not “sub” ordinate—a perfectly impossible situ- 
ation from any standpoint—a situation that would 
make for the failure of the expedition and incidentally 
of Pershing; or perhaps I ought to say of Pershing and 
incidentally of the expedition. A divided control here 
in France would mean nothing but disaster. So, said 
the general, though he realized what it meant to me to 
lose my division, and though he disliked to do it more 
than anything he had done in France, he had con- 
cluded that there was but one officer to whom he 
could turn in the emergency, that being myself; that 
he had thought of it for some weeks, but had said noth- 
ing; but that recently the whole staff had been con- 
sulted, and they, too, agreed that I was the one man 
who could do it; that my reputation won in the field 


would raise the esprit of the S.O.S.; that my long connec- 
tion with the staff as its chief, and the liking which the 
Secretary of War had taken for me—that is what he 
said—and the confidence he had in me—all these things 
pointed me out as the man for the place. Would I think 


General Mangin, Commanding the Tenth French Army, in Which 
the Second Army Division Served at Soissons, July, 1918 


about it by saying again that I stood ready to do an) 
thing he thought best. So it was agreed that the ord) 
should at once be issued, and I should meet him in Tou 
on Monday morning to accompany him around the port 
I left after luncheon on Saturday and drove back to nm 


fine Second Division for the last time, with a heay, 
heart at losing it, and realizing to the fullest the saa 
fice I believed I was making of my personal advane| 
ment. | 
I reached Droiselle, my little chateau, after mi. 
night. Next morning I broke the news to the staff ar, 
made preparations for departure. The commandil) 
general of the Tenth Armée Francaise sent over f/ 
distribution for gallantry in the battles of July eigh 
eenth and nineteenth eight Crosses of the Legion | 
Honor, twelve Médailles Militaires, thirty Croix (| 
Guerre. There was no time for me to attend to th) 
award, which would have filled me with pride, and | 
was one of the duties I turned over to my success¢ 
Gen. John A. Lejeune, U.S.M.C., the senior brigadi¢) 
who has since been made a major general and bet 
regularly assigned to command the division. J 
I had had an idea of strengthening the feeling of uni! 
in the division by giving a weekly Sunday luncheo 
when practicable, to the brigadiers and colonels ar 
the heads of the general staff. The invitation for tl 
week ending July twenty-eighth had been issued befo) 
I left for General Headquarters to receive my sentence 
and they all assembled at the chateau at the designat’ 
time. I had planned to leave after luncheon, and t) 
majority of them had not heard of my going until the 
came to the chateau. They were all there—the maril 
colonels with whom I had been so closely associat 
during nearly three stirring months; General Lejeun 
my successor in the Marine Brigade; Upton and Mi 
lone, from the 9th and 23d Infantry; Ely, the ne) 
brigade commander of the Third Brigade; Bowley, th 
artillery brigadier; Mitchell, of the engineer regimen) 
and the heads of my own general staff sections. Malo! 
had brought the 23d Infantry band, which seemed 
natural thing to have done. It was a sad hour form 
but a proud one; for surely, if I can read human hear) 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

lt all, those men were sorry to see me go. The 
our wore away, the motors drew up in front of 
ne house, and I said good-by and rolled away to 
ae strains of the Twenty-Third Infantry March. 
| My little personal coterie followed me into exile. 
When I was promoted to be major general both 
ides said they wished to go wherever I went; my 
jarine orderly, Moore, said he hoped the general 
ouldtakehim. Theinterpreter, Monsieur Legasse, 
very fine young Frenchman, said he wished to go 
ith me; the cook, a French soldier loaned to the 
ourth Brigade Headquarters, the marine mess boy, 
ad my chauffeur, Sergeant Philip Knowles, each 
oplied to be taken along. 

When my assignment to the 2d Division came 
made it easy, and I moved the whole crowd up 
om brigade to division headquarters. Now that 
was leaving the division, going back from the 
ving fighting front, I had some misgivings as to 
hether their allegiance would carry that far, but 
did. I asked the aides to do as they wished and 
id I should have no feeling if they thought their 
,terests lay in remaining with the troops; but they 
oth answered, ‘“‘Where you go, I go.’’ The others 
yplied one at a time during the last morning, and 
_ I said yes, and the whole retinue of retainers 
lowed me to Tours. Perhaps some day I can 
‘ain turn their faces to the front. 
We remained all night in Paris, and were on the 
,ad at six A.M. on the twenty-ninth for Tours, the 
jadquarters of the S. 0. S. At Tours I found the 
neral had preceded me by an hour and was in con- 
vence with the staff. I took over the command 
soon as the conference was ended and left that 
;zht for the round of the principal ports and ac- 
ities of the S.O.S. 
, We spent a week less one day in visiting the ports. 
practically every place the Commander in Chief 
.d the men assembled and made them an inspir- 
talk. All officers who fail at the front are sent 
ck to be utilized in the myriad activities of the Service 
Supply, where something can be found for men of almost 
y profession or trade. This record of failure had had a 
oressing effect on the spirit of the important work of the 
O0.S. In many ways it is a bad thing, but it seems almost 
vavoidable. 
As the war goes on more and more officers—especially of 
2 untrained type—will prove unequal to the command of 
» big units with which we now make war. A battalion 
w is the size of a former regiment; and the latter, with 
3700 men, is larger than any of our brigadiers probably 
‘+ractually had commanded between the days of ’98 and 
sseof’18. The brigade itself is about 8000 souls. Many 
these men, however, are equal to certain tasks in the 
).S. Sometimes it is merely the physical strain to which 
ly are unequal at the front. The loss of sleep, the 
fought of sending men for- 
‘rd in numbers to die at 
fiir orders, with the re- 
fiinder of the strain, 
fises a collapse. Halluci- 
[ions arise as to what the 
mans are doing or are 
tng to do. Many lack 
ability to handle men. 
n at least one case a 
ular colonel sent back 
incompetence in han- 
ig his regiment in ma- 
‘vers, after some months 
43 given another trial 
ih a different regiment, 
made good and won a 
*. In another case a 
ilar colonel, sent back, 
 ‘rsome months has been 
m another regiment and 
a second time been sent 
kas unequal toit. That 
}oably ends his career 
sommand; the experi- 
ital stage is over. 
2 the month which I 
© now commanded the 
,2. S. seven brigadier 
2rals have been sent to 
30 dispose of in my com- 
hid. The regular organi- 
-on of the services of 
dly cannot be made to 
ride places for these 
by removing men from 
8 Suitable to such rank 
tder to make room for 
he failures with com- 
me troops without seri- 
Y jeopardizing its own 
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Major General Harbord and General Dawes in Paris, 
September, 1918 


efficiency. They can hardly be sent home, for every one 
on landing would drop into a circle of sympathizing friends 
who would feel sure there had been some mistake or injus- 
tice. Hach would become the center of a circle of soreheads 
and little back fires would start which in their accumula- 
tive effect would seriously embarrass the Administration 
and make enemies for General Pershing and the cause he 
is commanding. 

In the case of national guardsmen, who hold merely 
temporary commissions as brigadiers, they can be dis- 
charged as such and return to civil life. That, however, is 
open to the objection just mentioned. They can be dis- 
charged and offered a lower grade, where perhaps they can 
perform efficient service. That can be done in France 
without contact with their constituents at home or with 
the politicians, who in many cases have put them where 


Receiving the Croix de Guerre From General Riquichot, Tours 


they have been found incompetent. Astothe regular 
colonels holding temporary stars, they can be re- 
duced to their regular grade and kept in France. 

The general method of handling them now, since 
I have taken over the S. O. S., is that the regulars 
shall be dropped unless, as sometimes happens, I 
can find a place where they can be used in their 
grade of general officer. If reduced, some stay under 
me in the S. O. S. and an occasional one is given 
a regiment and sent to the front to try it overina 
lower responsibility than brigadier. The national 
guardsmen are brought in to me and sized up. If 
there is a possibility of using them in their grade it 
is done. If not, the inspection results in the belief 
either that they would be of no use in any grade, or 
that they could better be used as majors, lieutenant 
colonels or colonels, and the offer is made to dis- 
charge them and give them the grade thought ap- 
propriate, or to discharge them on return to the 
United States and let them explain why they are 
there, at the risk of creating back fires. 

It requires some tact to bring in a brigadier and 
convince him that he can do better work for his 
country as a major, but I have accomplished it so 
far—with another candidate waiting for me on my 
return from this inspection trip. The regulars have 
with one exception been reduced. One gets another 
regiment and goes forward at once. And so it goes. 
It is war! 

The personnel problem is the difficult one in the 
S.O.S. Many regular staff officers whose business 
it is to do this class of work get over here and are 
seized with the idea that they can command and 
begin to apply for service at the front. Two regular 
quartermaster colonels are now in for transfer to 
the infantry. Others are unable to adapt themselves 
to new conditions here, where their independence 
is not such as the permanent staff departments 
have hitherto been permitted to enjoy, and they 
have to be shifted to where they can do no harm 
by their inadaptability. 

The special units, such as stevedore regiments, labor 
battalions, different classes of engineers, forestry troops, 
railroad troops, waterways—canal—troops, and the like, 
have afforded opportunity to many men in the United 
States to be placed as officers in units for which they have 
no training. Ribbon-counter jumpers are found in steve- 
dore regiments who never saw a ship before the one which 
brought them over; lawyers appear in engineer units; 
longshoremen in the forestry regiments; railroad men in 
labor battalions, and so on. The colored stevedores are 
cornfield darkies who never smelled salt water or knew that 
ships existed except in traditions of the old days of the 
slavers when their Congo ancestors were shipped over in 
chains. 

To unload ships and run railroads with that class of men 
calls forsome optimism. For August our task was to take off 
700,000 tons, and we took 
off 715,000. For each suc- 
ceeding month weshallneed 
to increase it 150,000 tons 
up to the conclusion of our 
present troop program next 
June. It matters not if 
our people at home build 
ships and send over men if 
we here are unable to un- 
load the ships and get the 
supplies to the men at the 
front. The S. O. S. is the 
neck of the bottle through 
which all men and supplies 
must pass. We do. not 
manage French railroads— 
yet—and their methods are 
those of the early Victorian 
era in railroad manage- 
ment. We are bringing 
over thousands of railroad 
cars and hundreds of en- 
gines, and for the present 
all our efforts at the ports 
are limited by the number 
of cars available to get ton- 
nage away from the ports 
so more can be unloaded 
and the turn-around of our 
ships can be expedited. 

The average round trip 
of a cargo ship is now 
seventy-two days, much of 
which is, of course, due to 
the convoy system, by 
which they wait until a cer- 
tain number are ready be- 
fore the convoy starts in 
either direction; and this 
(Continued on Page 221) 
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Easter—/he 
World’s Greatest Symbol 


Easter is the symbol, not of beginnings, but 
of accomplishments, of hopes come true. 
Easter brings mankind to a close consciousness 
of the immediate presence of infinite good 
which surrounds on every side, ever-present 
whether one is conscious of it or not. 

Wonderfully significant is the phenomenon 
of radio. Concentrating from every point in 
space are myriads of electric waves present 
wherever one is and whether one is conscious 
of them or not. Through radio they are lifted 
from the inaudible to living realities—human 
voices, vibrant stringed instruments, resonant 
brass—education, culture, entertainment. 

To enjoy radio at its best, power your set 
with batteries that are dependable and long- 
lasting. Eveready Radio Batteries are made 
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purpose. “A” Batteries to keep the vacutt 
tubes alight; ““B” Batteries to provide t 
power that translates radio into sound; “€ 
Batteries that make voice and music sing tré 
and clear, and make “B” Batteries last long 


The 45-volt Eveready extra large Heaj 
Duty “B” Battery No. 770 is made for heay 
drain sets. On such service, because of | 
larger cells, it is unsurpassed for convenient, 
dependability and economy, and cuts “B”’ Bi 
tery costs in two. There are other Everea) 
“B” Batteries in various sizes and capacits 
to meet your needs. 


: ; B 
Equip your set with Eveready Batteries 


they last longer. | 


. 
Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, N 
New York San Fra 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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| \LESHPOTS and Eats- 


’Em-Alive, left alone, 

settled themselves, 
, after his fashion, to 
{3 the time. Eats-’Em- 
re perched humped over 
i fallen log and glowered 
j1is feet. There was just 
¢nuch of this to endure, 
) this was as good a place 
‘ nother. At any rate, he 
; freed from the gadfly 
jzing of that woman! 
shpots, replete with food 
} warmed with drink and 


con forth with what 


sophisticated palate as- 
id him was a genuine 
\to abajo, was torpidly 
tent. For the moment 
was not having a bad 
2 at all, if only his part- 
would keep quiet. But 
r a prolonged interval 
latter broke the silence. 
-Lwonder why they don’t 
1 back that boat,’ he 
ated. 
Probably they’re using 
) fish from,”’ said Flesh- 
s sleepily. ‘‘It’ll be 
ig.” 
Well, they’re long 
ugh about it.” 
leshpots aroused him- 
to look with distaste at 
dour figure on the log. 
I didn’t know you were 
inxious to go fishing,” 
_he sarcastically. 
‘Well, [hate this slipshod 
sponsibility,’ growled 
s-’ Em-Alive. 
This looks good enough 
me,” said Fleshpots, 
teching himself luxuri- 
yon the moss. “They 
take as long as they 
t as far as I am con- 
ied.” 
the little flat fell silent. 
|; about, the patient- 
cted trees brooding over 
forest underlings seemed 
watch, and the spell of 
| r long duration mingled 
1 the warm sunlight. 
| shpots dozed deliciously, 
even Eats-’Em-Alive 
‘into a passive blank re- 
eness. Thus an hour 
sed. Then the olderman 
‘:ed himself together with 
ap and glanced at his 
ch 


‘It’s time the fools were 
(cing a startif they intend 
(et back tonight,’’ said he. “‘ But I suppose they haven’t 
| remotest idea of time!” he added bitterly. 

There they come now,” said Fleshpots, inclining his ear. 
‘he cutter, manned by four sailors at the oars, crept 
‘and the bend, making its way against the strong cur- 
| How in thunder do they expect us to find room in that 
lig?”’ wondered Eats-’Em-Alive impatiently. ‘And 
He in blazes have they got with them?”’ 

‘oth inquiries would seem to be fully justified. The 
ier appeared to be full to the guards with goods of some 
(and atop perched X. Anaxagoras and Marshall. The 

ier, under powerful propulsion, angled across the cur- 

:from the island, nosed her way into the backwater and 

ved her bow on the pebbles of the beachlet. The two 
/3engers picked their way gingerly forward and debarked; 

four sailors with great promptitude began to unload 
various bundles with which the cutter was filled. 

Anaxagoras and Marshall approached their astonished 
)sts, a look of concern on their otherwise silly faces. 

I say,” said Marshall, “I’m deucedly sorry, and all 

ssort of thing; wouldn’t have had it happen for worlds! 
| jolly awkward, having got you up here just for the day, 

all that. But we’ll make you as comfortable as possi- 
and by Jove,” he laughed, “‘if I do say it, that is jolly 


i 


“I’m Going Hereafter. 
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comfortable! We have about everything mortal man 
could wish aboard, you know.” 

“Would you mind telling me what you mean?”’ de- 
manded Eats-’Em-Alive. 

“Oh, yes, by Jove! Well, the fact of the matter is, we’ve 
broken down. Engine won’t go. You see, the ball-bearing 
race of the thrust bearing has ground down so fine that the 
web of the piston-rod bearings i 

“T know nothing about machinery,” interrupted Eats- 
*Em-Alive impatiently. ‘“‘Come to the point.” 

“Nothing at all?’ asked X. Anaxagoras, with interest. 

“Not a thing, and don’t want to. What’s the point?”’ 

“Well, I’m awfully sorry,” said Marshall apologetically; 
“but we can’t move until we get it fixed. So’’—he bright- 
ened up—‘“‘we’re going to fix you up here, right as rain. 
You’ll be much more comfy here than aboard, because, you 
see, the whole after cabin will be in a mess. We have to 
take up the floors to get at the thrust bearing, and since 
that’s connected just forward of the stuffing box, it ? 

“T told you I know nothing of machinery!” interposed 
Eats-’Em-Alive with a slightly augmented vehemence, 
“and I don’t want to. Come to the point, if you’re capable 
of it. Do I gather we have to spend the night?” 

“Yes, that’s it,’ cried Marshall, as though relieved. 
“You’ve guessed it first off! Good egg!”’ 


By STEWART WHITE 


I Wouldn't Miss the Dawn of Realization for Anything"’ 


wie Coe IiN I TYO N SHEPHERD 


“Humph!’’ snorted Eats- 
’Em-Alive. He took two 
paces toward the woods, 
and then two paces back to 
face them again. His man- 
ner was now informed by a 
suppressed fury of patience 
that restrained itself with 
difficulty merely in order to 
get the facts before it turned 
itself loose to blast all Na- 
ture. ‘And since there is 
not room aboard your con- 
founded incompetent boat, 
you are going to have us 
camp here—is that it?”’ 

“Why, that’s what I was 
telling you,” rejoined Mar- 
shall, as though slightly be- 
wildered. ‘‘You’ll be much 
better off, and get a good 
night’s sleep and be fresh 
and happy in the morning. 
By Jove, I envy you—trill- 
ing brooks and little birds 
singin’ all about and dew on 
the grass and all that sort 
of thing. For two cents 
By Jove!’’—he turned to 
X. Anaxagoras— ‘‘why 
don’t weall comeandcamp? 
Betsy would be delighted! 
Long evenin’ around the 
camp fire and sparks in the 
air and what-you-may-call- 
its chirpin’ out in the dark, 
and all that sort of thing. 
Topping!” 

In military circles this 
might have been labeled a 
camouflaged anticipatory 
counterattack, and would 
recall the strategic axiom 
that attack is the best de- 
fense. It succeeded admi- 
rably. In the panic of a 
possible Betsy, the necessity 
of delay lost its immediate 
importance. Marshall al- 
lowed several seconds of dis- 
may before he continued. 

“But I s’pose it’s too late 
now to get things up the 
river,’ he added regret- 
fully, “and anyway I ought 
to be aboard. Do you 
know,” he confided happily, 
“T’m an awful duffer about 
most things, but I’m strong 
On machinery. You 
wouldn’t think it, now 
would you?” 

The sailors, with a rapid- 
ity born of long accustomed- 
ness, had leveled a space, 
erected a small A tent. Now 
two of them were unfolding 
cots and spreading blankets, while the two others placed 
a folding table, chairs, a small chest and various other 
items of use and luxury. 

“All the comforts of home!’’ said Marshall, pottering 
happily about among these preparations. ‘Nothin’ miss- 
ing! Hot dinner in the fireless cooker—great invention, 
what?—and coffee in the vacuum bottles, and’’—he low- 
ered his voice and diverted the current of his remarks ever 
so slightly toward Fleshpots—‘“‘fizz in the pail there with 
the ice.” 

“Well,” Eats-’Em-Alive grudgingly accepted the situa- 
tion, “‘how early tomorrow can you get me back?” 

“Oh, I’m afraid not tomorrow,”’ replied Marshall. 

“What?” roared EHats-’Em-Alive in a tone that caused 
the four sailors to stop short in their occupations, and dis- 
tant female deer of pessimistic temperament to inform 
their progeny that now would they be good, here was some 
brand-new creature of destruction loose in the landscape. 

“You see,’’ explained Marshall hastily and with depre- 
cation, ‘‘the ball bearings run in a bronze plate, and that 
thrusts up against a steel race with ag 

“Damn your machinery!’’ he was interrupted. “‘ Young 
man, I want you to know that I consider this an outrage. 
And I want an answer in plain words, if you can give 


” 


one. 
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“Certainly sir,”’ replied Marshall. ‘‘What answer?” 

‘How long before you will have this thing fixed?”’ 

“Just as soon as we can,’’ Marshall assured him eagerly. 
“You see, the race is an especial forging; and then, too, 
we don’t know quite how long it will take the kicker to get 
there and back, and that depends on the weather a good 
deal, of course; and then, too, there may not be a shop 
there, or it may be busy, or i 

Eats-’Em-Alive turned with a sort of savage despair to 
X. Anaxagoras. 

“Just a bit foggy, old chap,” the latter told Marshall. 
“You see,’”’ he said to Eats-’Em-Alive, with a bland pa- 
tience as though explaining in words of one syllable, ‘‘this 
bit of machinery must be mended at a shop. So we sent 
the kicker with it to the nearest shop. And we can’t tell, 
naturally, quite when she’ll get back.” 

“Well,”’ stated Eats-’Em-Alive with decision, ‘I sup- 
pose there’s nothing for it but to stay here tonight. But 
I’ve got important business to attend to, and I expect to 
be sent back tomorrow somehow to my property.” 

*‘T should like to arrange it,” agreed Marshall; ‘‘most 
annoying, of course. But the kicker is gone with the ball- 
bearing race and ——”’ 

“You still have the sails on your blasted boat, haven’t 
you?”’ demanded Eats-’Em-Alive with a sneer. 

X. Anaxagoras intervened before Marshall could speak. 

‘It’s like this,’”’ said he, emphasizing his points by tap- 
ping his monocle on his forefinger: “‘An auxiliary schooner 
like the Spindrift has a convertible screw. That’s so when 
she sails without power the screw won’t drag her back. 
Well, naturally a screw shaft has to pass through a stuffin’ 
box so the water won’t all come in the boat, and then it 
comes to this thrust bearin’ we’ve been tellin’ you about. 
Now, of course, when you remove the thrust bearin’, thus 
breakin’ the connection with the power plant, your screw, 
bein’ unattached 4 

“Will you tell me what you're talking about?”’ 
Eats-’Em-Alive. 

X. Anaxagoras mounted his monocle to stare at the 
other. 


demanded 


“There's Something Wrong Here,’’ He Said Abruptly; ‘ 


““T was tellin’ you why we couldn’t sail until we had 
fixed the machinery,” said he. 

‘Well, if you can’t sail, you can have me rowed over. 
It can’t be far. At any rate, you’ve got to get me back. 
I didn’t want to come on your confounded boat, and I hold 
you responsible.” 

“T’m frightfully sorry, of course, and all that,” spoke up 
Marshall, ‘‘and I'll do all I can. But I doubt if the men 
would row that far and back. You’ve no idea’’—he turned 
to Eats-’Em-Alive as though for understanding sympa- 
thy—‘‘how independent these modern sailors are. But 
perhaps they might. I’ll try ’em.” He addressed the sail- 
ors, who had been attending with wooden faces to all the 
foregoing. ‘‘Men,” he said, “‘this gentleman wants you to 
row him back to the mine tomorrow. Will you do it?” 

“We will die first!’ came back a chorus with startling 
unanimity. 

“You see?’’ Marshall appealed to Eats-’Em-Alive re- 
signedly. ‘‘One can do nothin’ with them.” 

Hats-’Em-Alive swallowed hard, probably to prevent 
himself from telling what he’d do if men in his employ 
behaved like that. Instead he addressed the men direct. 

“T’ll make it well worth your while,”’ he offered shortly. 

There was no chorus in reply to this, possibly for lack of 
rehearsal. After a moment’s uncertain hesitation, Rogg 
spoke up with the air of one who has stumbled on inspira- 
tion. 

“Gold cannot buy me,” he mumbled. 

A strong upheaving undercurrent swept emotionally 
through all the Spindrift’s people, restrained from breaking 
only by X. Anaxagoras’ stern air of repression. 

‘*All fixed?” he cried. ‘‘Then all aboard! Come on! See 
you in the morning! Ta-ta!’’ He hustled them aboard the 
cutter and they shoved out in the stream. 

“Here!” cried Eats-’Em-Alive, starting forward. 

“See you tomorrow!”’ cried back the healer of souls as 
the boat caught the current and swept away. 

Once around the bend, the men rested for a moment on 
their oars, and their eyes crossed those of the two in the 
stern. Then all six burst into a shout of laughter. 


‘Something Fishy”’ 
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“Most excellent performance,” said X. Anaxagoras | 
last; ‘‘somewhat leaning toward the farcical, perh 
dangerously so if we desire full credence. But as yet t 
reactions are merely of exasperation. Rogg’s impro 
sation—or perhaps I should say timely recollection—w 
priceless.”’ 

“Look out he don’t try greenbacks on ye,” 
Pierce at Rogg, who turned red. 

“Why didn’t some of the rest of you say somethi 
then?’’ he muttered defensively. i 

“Point well taken,” said the healer of souls, * ‘and t 


line seems to me both pleasing and apposite.” i 


chaff 
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HALF hour later the three major conspirators sat | 
ease in the cabin of the Spindrift, which showed |) 
traces of the upheaval so vividly portrayed by Marsha 
Betsy was listening eagerly to the account of the expeditic 
“IT told you I could have gone,’”’ she commented 1 
proachfully when informed that there had been no bitir 
kicking, scratching or gouging, and no more or worse pr 
fanity than is assimilable by any modern young wom) 
properly brought up. “I’m going hereafter. I would; 
miss the dawn of realization for anything. Do you thi 
they suspect anything yet?”’ : 
“No, not yet. But the specter of suspicion cannot lo) 
tarry from that idyllic retreat. Not unless their troubl) 
drive them quite off their heads.” ! 
“What shall you do then?” j 
““We must be quite unaware of the fact, even wh’ 
directly accused.” | 
“What fun!” cried Betsy. ‘‘Did he miss Arbuthnot‘! 
“He will tomorrow.” »| 
“What are you going to do when they get restless?” | 
“Let them. What can they doaboutit? They can’t g| 
within a half mile of the salt chuck, owing to the marshi 
We won’t leave them any boat.” | 
“Kinsey Landingis only a few miles away. They mig 
walk over there.” 
(Continued on Page 80) | 
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The Touring Car $1095 
Four-wheel brakes, Fisher body, permanent top, Duco 
finish, balloon tires, disc wheels, full automatic spark 
control, unit instrument panel, driving controls on steer- 
ing wheel, transmission lock, windshield cleaner, cowl 
ventilator, weather-tight windshield, hand tailored side 
curtains. Glass enclosures furnished at small added cost. 


The confidence with which buyers purchase the Oak- 
land Six is richly rewarded. The car’s outstanding 
‘performance, stamina and economy go far beyond 
‘every expectation and explain why the Oakland Six 
is winning and holding the good will of all who buy it. 


Roadster $1095; Touring $1095; Special Roadster $1195; Special Touring $1195; Coach $1215; Landau Coupe $1295; Special Sedan $1375; Sedan $1545; 
Landau Sedan $1645. Prices f.0. b. factory. General Motors’ Time Payment Plan enables you conveniently to purchase out of income at a saving. 
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By 


ILLUSTRATED 


Bunch of Hens 


OR a lotta years I been clambering around this bale 
Re tears nursing the idea that I was a average sorta 

hombre with a fair to piddling notion about what was 
good and what was bad, what was pretty pretty and what 
wag pretty ugly—in short, I’ve kinda figured that life 
wasn’t holding out much on me. As far as I been concerned 
its baggy sleeves were rolled up and anybody could go up 
on the stage and see that there were no hidden wires or 
trick mirrors in the act. A piece of my Q and A testimonies 
on the subject would ’a’ run something like this: 


Q: Do you know life? 

A: Sure. We went to different schools together. 

Q: What do you think of her? 

A: Not such a bad gal. She often slips me red hearts 
when I’m drawing to spade flushes, or a chunk of salt mack- 
erel when I’m wild for a drink of water; but she usually 
squares herself by double-crossing me with a pat on the 
back when I’m all set and due for a kick in the face. 

Q: Do you believe she’s worth while? 

A: All depends on how you work with her. If you takes 
her like you finds her and don’t get too nosey about where 
she come from or where she’s headed for she’s a good kid. 
Treat her like a lady and she’ll fifty-fifty with you; drag 
her into the slums and she’ll make a quick bum outta you. 


Coming from me, alla this deep philosophy blah may 
sound like the cat’s cackle and about as important as the 
one-eyed Republican Turkish vote in Alabama. As a mat- 
ter of facts I ain’t never thought none about them things 
and never would ’a’ while I was alive if it wasn’t for Horace 
Peebles, a young ism that Betty Ritter fished outta some 
overeducated ash can. When I tag ism on this lad I’m just 
hitting him a glancing blow. They wasn’t a gag in the 
whole bag of high-brow bunk that Horace wasn’t a 


slicker at. 
p * 
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When We Arrives 
the Boy’s in the Middle 
of the Floor Orating to a 


I first runs into him at a party that Hank Rit- 
ter’s daughter’s giving for the super-simp, the 
wife being keen for a peek at one of them young 
intelligents she’s been hearing so much about. 
Naturally, I don’t care nothing about going to 
the affair, which explains my being there. When 
we arrives the boy’s in the middle of the floor 
orating to a bunch of hens. He’s got the wild 
mop of hair and the three-act-tragedy eyes of 
a Horace and the general appearance of a 
Peebles. If you don’t happen to know what a 
Peebles looks like, charge it off to lucky breaks. 

While Kate’s parking her wraps I listen in. 
Lots of the monologue don’t click with me, but 
I catches enough to find out that nothing decent 
has ever been written, painted or sculped in 
America; that the lowest form of life is a bimbo 
who works for a living and raises a family; and 
that they is more bottled-in-bond beauty in a 
hog wallow than in a rainbow at sunset. I’m 
about to duck outta earshot when Betty grabs 
my arm and introduces me to Peebles. 

“Glad to meet you,” I grunts, mechanical. 

“Trite,’”’? comes back Horace with a kinda 
sneer, ‘‘and probably untrue.” 

“Huh!” I gulps. 

““You may be curious,” he goes on, turning 
away, “but gladness at meeting me is not the 
emotion of a moment.” 

“Gladness at leaving you is, though,” I 
snaps, and pushes over to a corner of the room 
where I sees Hank broadcasting grins my way. 

“Howling catfish!” Iyelps. ‘‘Ain’t you got 
no control over that gal of yourn?”’ 

“‘Control!”’ snorts Ritter. ‘‘What do you 
think this is—one of them mid-victrola families 
where the father had e 

“More like a late-saxophone family,” I cuts in. 
‘Just the same, it seems like to me that as long as 
the mortgages to this dump is in your name you 
oughta have a little to say about the kinda tripe 
you let Betty hook into the house.” 

‘‘Where,”’ inquires Hank, soothing, “did that 
nasty Peebles boy bite mamma’s precious petkin?”’ 

I tells him of the stuff loosed by Horace and the line 
he pulled when we was knocked down to each other. 

“That’s nothing,” shrugs Ritter. “What do you 
imagine he said when he met me this evening?” 

“‘T suppose,”’ I guesses, “‘he was sorry to meet 
you.” 

“Practically,” admits Hank. ‘‘What he said ex- 
actly was, ‘The families of your friends are usually 
disappointing, don’t you think?’ A little later on, I 
hears him flattering Betty with a crack about ‘the 
sweetest orchids growing in the rottenest swamps.’”’ 

“And,” I growls, ‘“‘he still lives.” . 

“Well,” says Ritter, “you gotta understand this lad. 
He belongs to a little group of earnest thinkers that calls 
theirselves realists.” 

“Meaning what, if I cared?” I asks. 

“‘Realists,’’ explains Hank, “‘is persons that sees life like 
it is. They looks right through the trimmings into the 
core. For examples, if they was to be a swell cake on the 
table over there you’d notice the icing and the chocolate 
filling and the rest of the doodads on the outside.” 

“What'd Horace see?”’ I wants to know. ‘The indiges- 
tion on the inside?” 

“Oh, much deeper than that,” says Ritter. ‘“‘He’d see 
the humpbacked Lithuanian who baked the cake planning 
to strangle his invalid wife and three children because they 
stood in the way of a star he was trying to reach.” 

“That,”’ I remarks, “is sure sinking a shaft into that 
cake. I imagine if he peered right pert into a drop of water 
he’d pipe an eel kicking his young to death on the account 
of them keeping him from climbing a tree. What does this 
joke do for a living besides chasing Lithuanian humpbacks 
through angel cakes?’ 

“Nothing,” answers Ritter. “The breed of pups that 
Peebles kennels with live offa the folks they spends all their 
time sneering at. They’re mostly youngsters with sex and 
suicide twists in their domes. Can you picture a bigger 
laugh than listening to one of these twenty-year-old sewer- 
sniffers explaining life and what it’s all about?”’ 

“How,” I inquires, ‘did Betty happen to take up with 
that kinda puff-fluff?”’ 

“Curiosity, I guess,” returns Hank. ‘‘She went to some 
nut affair down in the Village and heard Peebles reading a 
poem he wrote hisself—An Ode to a Cesspool, it was prob- 
ably called. She maybe just liked the way he combed his 
teeth or parted his ears. Anyways, now that poodle dogs 
and such is outta style the trick is to rope a woozy genius 
and hitch him to your cocktail shaker.’ 
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“You wouldn’t call that flat-wheel a genius, would you! 
I growls. 

“Why not?” snorts Ritter. “These days anybody’s 
genius that’s lost his comb, his other collar and most of k 
marbles. They used to call genius a capacity for hard wor 
now it’s the capacity for being cuckoo. Rattle around 
lotta tin cans and coal scuttles in the kitchen sink ar 
you’ve started a new school of music; blow some yelloy 
and blues and reds through a tube on a piece of canvas ar 
the flat-chested frills’ll kiss your hand and call you maste 
write a book and make a sentence outta each word ar 
you're a literary find.” 

“What,” I asks, “is Horace’s line?”’ 

“Peebles,” replies Hank, “‘works the blank-verse-dra™ 
side of the street.”’ 

“Tt’d have to be blank,” says I, “if it come outta h 
hatrack. I wonder what he’s talking to Kate about?” 

“He’s probably telling her,” offers Ritter, “that sl 
owes it to herself to put rat poison in your Scotch if ye 
was butting in on her soul-urge.”’ ‘ 

“Her which?” I comes back. 

“Soul-urge,” repeats Ritter. “I don’t know what iti 
but Horace has been playing it pretty strong around he) 
tonight. I heard him telling, Lizzie Magruder that sl 
should oughta let her soul-urge loose.” 

“What did she say?” I asks. 

“You know Lizzie,’ answers Ritter. ‘‘She said st 
wasn’t holding it back none, but she thought that tt 
neighbors had been looking at her kinda funny lately. Yc 
got a soul-urge, Dink?” i 

“No,” I hollers, “but I got a toe-itch I’d like to scrate 
against somebody.” 4 

“Come on,” interrupts Hank, ‘‘let’s circulate aro 
where Horace is and get a earful of young intelligence 

We drifts over to where Peebles is parading words an 
gestures in front of Kate and a coupla other janes, an 
tunes in just as he’s kicking up Bill Shakspere’s dust. — 

“A cheap jingler!”’ sneers Horace. ‘A banal bourgeoij 
A rimer for Rotarians. A clumsy word-chopper, cutting ov 
lengths of meter with a dull ax. Stupid. Tawdry. Bah! 

“You're right,’’ agrees Ritter, slipping me the droop 
eyelid. “I don’t think he’s in the same class, for instz 
with the Serbian poet, Boris Bulleow. You're familiar 
his Sweet Vermin, of course.’ 

““Er—to be sure,” stutters Peebles. 

“What,” inquires the wife, sitting in on the liverar 
feast, ‘‘is your ideas of Longfellow?” 

“To even suspect me,” returns Horace, cold, “of ha 
boring ideas about such a person is to insult my in 
gence.” ; 

““Mine, too,’’ adds Hank, quick. ‘To mention hin 
the same house with Boris Bullcow is a crime; to speak ¢ 
them in the same room is monstrous; to join them in t 
same conversation is—well, disgusting.”’ 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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One of the Cadillac cars 
used to transport mail and 
passengers over the desert 
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Buick cars of the Nairn Transport Company in the Syrian Desert 


‘ 


Across the Hot Sands 


—a stage route in Turkish Asia 
from Beirut to Bagdad 


Since the dawn of civilization the 
land route between Beirut and 
Bagdad has been a barren waste, 
peopled only by nomadic tribes. 


The regular route of travel is by sea 
—a journey of twenty days. 


But the Delco-equipped Buick 
and Cadillac cars of the Nairn 
Transport Company now make 
this stage route daily over the des- 
ert in less than twenty-four hours. 


Leaving Beirut the cars run along 
the Mediterranean coast for about 
fifty miles and then turn east from 
the sea and cross the Lebanon 
Mountains. Leaving the moun- 
tains the drivers steer due east by 
compass across the desert waste, 


inhabited by roving bands of 
Bedouins, until Damascus and 


finally Bagdad is reached. 


In summer time the temperature 
frequently reaches the height of 120 
degrees in the shade; if any shade 
is discernible. 


The cars carry mail and passengers 
and since October 1923 they have 
traversed a total of 200,000 miles 
across the desert, during which 
time their Delco equipment has 
given faultless performance. 


Many extreme tests of this nature 
have piled proof upon proof of 
the superiority of Delco—the 
world’s finest starting, lighting and 
ignition system. 


Tue Dayton ENGINEERING LABORATORIES CoMPANY, Dayton, Ouio, U.S.A. 


Delco 


STARTING, LIGHTING, IGNITION 
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That Sets Virge Off. He Acts Like a Madman 


(Continued from Page 50) 

“‘T’m sorry,” says Kate, kinda crushed by Ritter’s deep 
feelings on the subject. 

“You might as well,” he goes on, still glaring fierce at 
the misses, ‘‘ couple fatheads like Browning and Keats with 
Ivan Garnigle and Lyof Kremowich the Younger. I feel 
quite nauseated. Let’s go out into the air.”” And he grabs 
me by the arm and leads the way to the porch. 

““Who’s Boris Bulleow?”’ I thirsts to know. 

“Son of old man Bullcow,”’ grins Hank, ‘‘on his step- 
sister’s side. I was sure Horace’d flop for him.”’ 

“Don’t you figure he got wise,’’ I asks, “‘after them other 
two phonies you rung in?” 

“No,” snaps Ritter. ‘‘That’s the whole stock in trade 
of them kid intelligents nowadays—a handful of Russian 
and Balkan names which they springs without knowing 
nothing about ’em. Styles change with the long-haired 
boys. Once it was France that they played as being the 
real McCoy in art and literature; then it was Germany; 
now it’s the Slavs. Horace didn’t dare to take a chance on 
Bulleow. They might be such a guy, and if I could pull the 
goods on him he’d be ruined. As a matter of fact Peebles 
is gonna meet Boris Bullcow before he is much older.” 

“Bulleow?” I puzzles. 

“No other,’ returns Hank, serious, ‘‘than the author of 
Sweet Vermin, Laughing Germs and Graceful Garbage.” 

“How in the ” T begins, but just then the frau comes 
to the door and motions us in. 

“Mr. Peebles,’’ says she, “has invited us all to a theater 
party tomorrow night at the Piebald Playhouse to see a 
piece called—er ———”’ 

‘Two Times Two is Less,” finishes Horace; ‘‘by Ignace 
Prohunka, the Bessarabian symbolist. You’ve seen some 
of his work?” he asks, turning to Ritter. 

“A few of his earlier bits,’’ replies Hank, prompt. 
“Could I have a friend join us?” 

‘““Certainly,’’ bows Peebles. ‘‘Who is he?”’ 

“Boris Bullcow,’’ answers Ritter, calm. ‘‘He just landed 
in this country yesterday, and I should like him to see right 
quick that even in America we have our little molehills of art 
rising amid the dead-level plains of commercial futility.” 

“You educated son of a gun,’’ I mutters, though it ain’t 
the first time that Hank’s crashed the dictionary for high- 
hat words since the cross-word fever ran his temperature up. 
Believe me, that boy got more outta them puzzles than a 
brace of two-toed sloths and a squad of gnus. However, I 
notices Betty and her ma looking curious at the old provider. 

““Where,’’ inquires his misses finally, ‘did you meet 
that Boris person?”’ 

“In Paris last year,” 

“Café?” she asks. 

“No,” says Ritter, short. ‘‘College. Boris lectured 
there on Bessarabian symbolism. I know,”’ he continues, 
patting the sorta dazed Peebles on the back, “‘he’ll be glad 
to meet one of our earnest young thinkers.” 

‘“Who’s in this Two by Two show?” I butts in, figuring 
on giving my side-kicker a chance to lay down his vocabu- 
lary and rest a while. ‘‘Any actors we know?” 

“There are no actors in it,’’ answers Horace. 

“You mean no regular actors?”’ I suggests. 

“No actors at all,’ says Peebles. ‘‘Prohunka’s work 
acts itself.” 


he tells her. “‘At the Sour Bone.”’ 


iI 


OON everybody starts beating it and I don’t get no more 
chances to third-degree Hank about his Bullecow. The 
xt morning, though, I meets him going to town. 


+ 


“Ain’t it the snail’s tonsils,’ I remarks, “‘the way the 
skirts tumble for them wild-eyed sofa huggers? Kate kept 
me up a coupla hours telling me what a whooping wonder 
this Horace hot-sketch is. She even thinks a whole lot 
more of you, now that you can talk glib about things she 
can’t understand.” 

“The frills are mostly like that,’’ returns Ritter. “How 
long do you think fortune tellers, bunk spiritualists, and 
that kinda kine’d last if they hadda depend on men for the 
palm-crossing prelim? The God-bless-ems fall heavy for 
anything that looks like it’s got a mystery about it. That’s 
why half of ’em get married. A husband’s a mystery till 
he starts coming down to breakfast without a shave and 
props the sport page against the sugar bowl. Has Kate 
got any suspicions about Bullcow?”’ 

“Not a’spich,”’ I assures. ‘‘She thinks you met such a 
bim in Paris, and even bawled me out for not getting to 
know the sorta swell people that you does. When I left she 
was wondering what she should oughta wear to mix with a 
Serbian symbolist. What’s a symbolist anyways? The 
guy in the jazz band that smacks the brass plates together?” 

“That’s another kinda noisy bird you’re thinking of,” 
says Hank. ‘‘A symbolist,’’ explains the cross-word-puzzle 
alumnus, “‘is a feller that shows you a platter of tripe and a 
bale of hay and expects you to see in them a tone poem 
dealing with the beauties of wearing tight shoes in a 
funeral procession.” 

“Ain’t art grand?” I grins. ‘‘I wonder what Kate and 
the rest of ’em’ll say when they finds out that they ain’t 
no Boris Bullcow.” 

“What do you mean?” exclaims Ritter. ‘‘I told you 
Horace was gonna meet Boris, and ‘gonna’ is the right 
word in the right place. Wanna come along with me now 
and get acquainted?”’ 

‘“‘Sure,’’ I replies, sarcastic, “‘after I keeps a date I got 
with the governor of Texas. I promised to help her dry the 
breakfast dishes.”’ 

“Kid all you wants, 
Keo.’ 

‘“How, when and where?” I wants to know. 

“The when,” answers Ritter, ‘‘is tonight; the where is 
the Piebald Playhouse, and the how is—you remember 
Virge Griffen, don’t you?”’ 

“That hophead!’’ I remarks. 
hisself outta the picture yet?” 

*“Nope,’”’ says Hank. “In facts, he’s offa the needle al- 
together. I got him a job with a book concern.” 

“And tonight,’’ I cuts in, “he’s gonna bat for Boris 
Bulleow.”’ 

“Smart boy!” applauds Ritter. ‘“‘Move up one from the 
foot of the class. Virge, you maybe recalls, was just as 
nutty as Peebles when he first hit the burg, and he’s still 
got a line of palaver that’ll make Horace think that Grif- 
fen’s the boy that introduced the Slavs to symbolism.” 

““Can he gargle Serbian?”’ I asks. 

**Do you know Serbian when you hears it?”’ shoots back 
Hank. ‘Does Horace?” 

“Anyways,” says I, doing a little earnest young thinking 
myself, “‘Bullcow studied at a English college, didn’t he?’’ 

“That,’”’ returns Ritter, ‘‘makes you two from the foot 
of the class. Don’t you worry no wrinkles in that school- 
girl complexion of yours over the details. I’ll prime’ Virge 
up proper, and if we don’t have a large and copious evening 
this evening I’m the mistakenest error that ever was 
wrong. Peebles’ll be at the house for dinner. You call for 
him and Betty and the misses, and I’ll meet you at the 
Piebald with Griffen. Yes?” 

“Did I say no?’’ I answers. ‘‘Fret not, my pet. I’ll be 
there in my pink organdie and with my hair in a pigtail. 
How do you imagine,”’ I asks, “‘them lads can put on a show 
without no actors?” 

“That don’t make no never mind to the cradle intelli- 
gents,’ says Hank. ‘If they can think without thoughts 
and explain life without having lived long enough to get the 
milk stains offa their lips, they oughta easy be able to act 
without actors. As a matter of facts, I’ve seen lotta per- 
formances by regular companies that would ’a’ been im- 
proved if the scenery had been left to itself.” 

About eight o’clock I drives over to the Ritter place, 
picks up the bunch and buzzes off toward the Piebald Play- 
house. Peebles is sitting in back with Betty and Kate, and 
all the ways down I gotta listen to a lotta hog wash and 
sheep dip about the rottenness of living in a country where 
they smothers your soul under a pile of dollar bills and a 
hundred per cent Americans. 

“Is they any place,” I asks finally, “‘ 
your soul play hooky and run loose?” 

“Yes,”’ answers Horace. ‘‘ Russia, for examples.” 

“IT see,’’ I comes back. ‘Where there’s no soap there’s 
soul, and where there is they ain’t. Why don’t you go 
there?” 

“No,” says Peebles; ‘‘America has one great advantage.” 

“What’s that?’ I asks. ‘Free handouts?” 

“The sensitive,’ returns Horace, ‘‘can suffer more ex- 
quisitely here.” 

““The who can which?” I exclaims. 

“Ah,” sighs Peebles, ‘‘what can you know of the delicious 
pain of being misunderstood, of the joyous ache of having 


” growls Hank, ‘‘but Boris’ll show, 


““Hasn’t he coke-sniffed 


where they does let 
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one’s ideals trampled upon, of the wonderful hurt of be; 
laughed at by senseless clods?”’ 

“That explains it,’ saysI. ‘I’ve always wondered 
guys that can’t see nothing good in the United States ¢} 
is always bragging about other dumps still sticks arou| 
So that’s it. The delicious pain of getting hurt! W) 
we'll see if we can show you a real good sensitive tig 
tonight.” 

Horace keeps on prattling the usual brainless blah of | 
kind, Kate interrupting now and then with some perso| 
questions about where he come from, who his folks are, ; 
them kindaete.’s. Peebles stalls, but the misses is a sti} 
and squeezes the info from the kid that his home is} 
Kansas and that his father sells cattle feed to the Jayhay; 

“Cattle feed!’’ I sympathizes. ‘‘How you.must h; 
suffered!”’ 

“Parents,’”’ says Horace, ‘‘are the crosses of youth.”) 

“Look out!” screams the wife. “‘You almost hit t 
ash wagon.’ 

“No, I didn’t,”’ I shouts, straightening out the wh| 
“T didn’t even reach back and take a poke at him. Soi 
body else musta done it. Cattle feed!” I continues, s 
“The secret must be kept from Bullcow. Hank tells | 
he’s so sensitive that he was once known to have swoo} 
deliciously at the thought of a friend of his step-cor 
almost deciding to go to work for a living. I’m afraid t} 
the joyous pain of hearing that one of our earnest yo) 
thinkers was brought up where the oat and the bran m} 
twineth would be too much.” 

‘‘Suppose you drive,” snaps the frau, 
front-seat talking.” 

“Let him go on,” 
blissfully.” 

That settles me. I ain’t got another thing to say for 
rest of the ride. In afew minutes Horace slips me the of 
that we have arrove, and I pulls up. The Piebald is ju 
ruined-mill kinda shack with nothing in front to showt 
it’s a theater, excepting a little sign over the top of ther} 
row door. 

“Tt’s a remodeled stable, isn’t it?’’ inquires Betty as’ 
climbs outta the bus. Peebles admits it. 

“Stable!” I comments. “You haven’t traveled so| 
from the old man’s silo in Kansas, at that, have yo 
Which gives Horace a happy ache. 

It’s dark in the small lobby of the Piebald, and right) 
the bat I can’t pick Hank outta the murk. While I’m 
ing around I catches a sudden flash of a wild-looking tra 
rushing toward us, waving both mitts and shouting so 
thing that I don’t get. He dashes by me, and ther 
thing I sees he’s got two of his arms around Peebles’ 
and is plastering kisses on both his cheeks. The won 
folks look on, goggle-eyed. When Horace finally bre 
loose, Bulleow—for it was none other than Virge Griffe 
busts into tears. About the same time I separates Rij 
and his wide grin from the rear shadows of the lobby. 

“Oh, my dear college,” shrieks Boris, grabbing Peel 
by his coat lapels. “‘I am what you calls radished y 
joys to meet ze so great American intelligent Peek! 
Death, come you should now. I no care not. Ze eye 
Boris Bullcow could be blind, yes? What more is t 
worth for to see?”’ And Virge digs his fingers into 


“and cut out 


murmurs Peebles. ‘‘His words ew 


lamps like he was gonna pull ’em out. Horace just sta 
by with a silly smile. 

While the raving’s been going on I gives Griff 

make-up the north and south. He’s got a soiled shirt 

(Continued on Page 62) j 
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He’s Got Two of His Arms Around Peebles’ Neck 
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AS K THE MAN WHO OWNS: ONE 


“A TALE OF TWO CITIES”—OR A HUNDRED 


HE average Packard Six owner expects 
to keep his car nearly three times as long 
as the car he traded in. 


Records compiled during the last six months 
show that 90% of Packard owners expect to 
keep their cars three years or more—75% 
four years or more, and 60% five years 
or more. 


Every seventh Packard Six owner expects to 
keep his car ten years. 


The Packard owner does more than expect 
to keep his car—he keeps it. 


For example, in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., a city of 
77,000 population, Packard Six cars have been 
sold to 215 owners during the past five years. 


Two hundred and twelve of the 215 still have 
Packard cars—their original cars, except where 
enclosed or larger ones were desired. 


In Youngstown, Ohio, the record is 197 out 


of 200. 


In the Packard Six, beauty, distinction, com- 
fort and pride of possession are most liberally 
combined with long life and economy of 
operating and maintenance charges. 


The Packard Six and the Packard Eight both are furnished in ten body types, four open and six enclosed. A liberal 
monthly payment plan makes possible the immediate enjoyment of a Packard, purchasing out of income instead of capital. 


PACKARD 


Packard Six 
Seven Passenger 
Sedan Limousine 


at Detroit 
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Antique Ghiordes, of the 18th Century 


to the house of the richest man in town, and put 

me down to play in the center of a big red carpet 
that spread all over the room, under the bookcases and the 
square piano, to the very walls. The room was full of new 
and wonderful things to play with, but I played only with 
the carpet, pressing my fingers into its thick soft pile, fasci- 
nated by it. I could not tell how it made me feel, nor an- 
swer my elders’ questions, but when they took me home 
the carpet went with me, somewhere in my consciousness. 
For it remained with me all through childhood, steadily 
developing into the dream that some day, when I should 
become the richest man in town, I should have a red carpet 
like that. And I remember that I could never endure the 
Turkey reds and the flowered Brussels that separated our 
own walks of life from the bare boards beneath. 

The years passed and sophomoric days came, and a 
night when I went to call on a girl; wilting flowers in my 
hand, coarse moist hair fall- 
ing like sedge over the collar 
that pushed itself up under 
my ears, my feet in each 
other’s way. The room was 
lit with softly glowing lamps 
anda tender expectancy. She 
was standing on a rug, all 
warm and dark, like a patch 
out of the night sky, scat- 
tered over with flower petals 
and bits of color like gems. 
About the room, over the 
divan and on the walls were 
other rugs, and every one of 
them opening a gateway into 
wonderful old lands, rich in 
legends and poetry, that I 
had never seen. 

I could not say a word, but 
the girl saw the movements 
of my helpless eyes and un- 
derstood. 


Wen T was a very little boy they took me one day 


My First Rug 


a ES; aren’t they beauti- 
ful?” she said. ‘Papa 
brought them from Persia.” 
I went home that night 
with a new dream. The red 
carpet and the richest man 
in town vanished together, 
and never came back. i had 
gone out to see a girl and I 


By 
Strand 


\ 


came back a lover, but of no girl; of rugs, and the things 
that gowiththem. Allat once my young soul was filled only 
with thoughts of a solitary place, all my own, a little place, 
modest and cozy, in which a man could put music and a 
few cherished books and some Oriental rugs. And the 
leitmotif was the rugs, antiques preferably, with frayed 
edges and holes in them, or little square patches sewed in 
where holes had been, for that was the kind the girl had. 
Not that I thought much about her, for all my thoughts 
were with my new love. The birth of first love for Oriental 
rugs is like that; something mystical in it, a yearning after 
pure beauty in all its forms, a tender understanding of the 
handcrafts of simple men, whose life story is unconsciously 
told in their works. There is no thought of bargain and gain 
in that first rapture. Later, in the markets where its loves 
are sold, it becomes more sophisticated. 

But it was many a year before I owned an Oriental rug. 
I bought my first in 1910, at Hodeida, the little port of the 
Yemen which feeds the trade of the Arabian hinterland to 
the mule-eared sailing dhows and the oily little steamers 
that beat up and down the Red Sea coast. 

A caravan had come in that day with coffee and goat- 
skins for the Italian trader, Carlo Mezzadri—he of the 
bold nose and eyes like an eagle—and when they had struck 
palms on the deal the lean Arab sheik in charge of the camel 
train dumped a rug down on the floor in front of Mezzadri, 
as baksheesh. 

When he had gone out the trader contemptuously kicked 
it into a corner, and it lay there, a disheveled heap. It was 
coarse and old and moth-eaten, with a hole in it you could 
put your fist through, and the tones of its finery were 
muddied and tarnished. But there was a blue in it like the 
blue of the sky on a hot still day, and old mellow yellows 
swimming in the blue, and reds as warm as southern wines 
stained the borders. My heart was caught by its gentle 
designs, so much softer and less assured than those of the 
Sennas and Feraghans that covered the trader’s floor. 
I picked it up and smoothed it out in the sunlight. It 
looked better, but Mezzadri wouldn’t notice it. He was a 
connoisseur and liked only perfect rugs, such as were 
proudly conscious of their lineage and rectitude. 

I had never owned an Oriental rug, for the reason that 
I had never been able to afford the kind that appealed to 
me. In the light of the trader’s scorn this bit of bedraggled 
Shiraz looked to me like a possibility. 

‘What will you take for it?” I asked indifferently. 

Mezzadri’s eyes twinkled. He cared nothing for money, 
but he dearly loved to bargain; he had lived so long in the 
Orient that he was almost an Oriental. 

“What would you give?”’ 

“Well, I’ll give you thirty rupees. It isn’t worth much.” 
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Kuban Prayer Rug From the Caucasus 
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Antique Yomud From Transcaspia 


To my astonishment, instead of the gently deriit 
laughter that the game calls for, Mezzadri replied sobil 
“It’s worth that.” Then after a pause, “Allright; it’l 
all hands two rounds of drinks at the club. Let’s | 
And we set out for the club, I the happiest owner of : 
between Suez and Shanghai. 

HAT was my first and my best buy. For about 

dollars I had acquired a rug for which later a New ° 
dealer offered me twenty times that, and he didn’t 
either. Nobody ever will who isn’t stronger than I 
Of course it had to be cleaned and patched all over 
a felt back stitehed on 
withstand the wear of We 
leather-shod feet, but I | 
been looking for another | 
like it ever since, and I ha! 
found one. / 

Other people have, 
haps, and bragged abo 
to every willing ear, eve 
I did; but they have} 
better luck than I. | 

I boasted so much af! 
had brought that rug It 
that when I went agai, 


the Orient, in 1919, to ) 
stantinople and the rej) 


Bargains Few and Far Between 


around the Black Sea, a) 
everyone I knew asked n 
pick up a few rugs for 
The idea seemed to be } 
alent in America, and sti 
that all you have to d 
pick up choice antique ru 
the lands of their nati] 
to go about, so to speak, | 
ing a little song. Amat 
appear to think of the Orit 
as a chap something like: 
the poor Indian, who a 
know the value of his ant 


had first-hand dealings ! 
an Eastern merchant; 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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(3 = A popular and attractive addition to Dodge Brothers 

| ia line of motor cars. 

ie! ne 

| aid Every coach convenience is provided: unfettered 
i. ? vision on all sides, an intimate yet roomy interior, 
ba i easy handling in traffic, protection for children against 
e — . open rear doors, modish hardware and finish, balloon 
= tires and smart whipcord upholstery. 

‘2 ae Built on Dodge Brothers sturdy chassis, the Coach 

\ a as will deliver years of dependable service at a very 


| ee | moderate annual cost. 


It is available both in the Standard and completely 
equipped Special types. 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

with a decayed Eastern gentleman—than 
whom there is none more decayed or 
lordly—obliged to part with his family 
heirlooms; nor yet with a tribe or family 
of rug weavers, who wouldn’t sell an old 
horse blanket to a Westerner except 
through a broker, and he knows his busi- 
ness. It is to smile. 


Costly Vanity 


F COURSE having been in the East 

before, I knew better. I knew the 
value the East sets upon its antiques, 
particularly rugs. The rug people have 
been making or selling rugs for centuries, 
and every one of them can tell who made 
any rug, and when and where, down to 
the name of the family and the village 
and sometimes to the very year in which 
it was made. They don’t need to look at 
its face, or pile, or, in the case of an Ar- 
menian rug, at the date woven in; one 
long keen roving of the eye over its back 
and they will tell you the number of 
knots to the inch and the kind of wool 
used, and the kind of dyes, and where it 
has been patched and where it has been 
painted. And if it is a fake, or fabricated 
antique, they can tell you who did the 
work! They can, but they probably 
won’t. 

Knowing these things, and a very little 
more about rugs by this time, though I 
had roamed through the bazaars by the 
hour and read some books, I made no 
promises to pick up rugs for anybody. 
Indeed I carefully promised myself that 
I would buy no rugs for my own collection 
until I knew something more about them, 
to be learned in their native habitat. 
This I regarded asa very real concession to 
wisdom, for I loved rugs whole-heartedly 
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A SemisAntique Kazak Rug From the Caucasus, 
At Right—An Antique Shirvan. This is Also From 
the Caucasus, At Left—An Antique Kulah Kelleye 


and believed in secret that I had a profound knowledge 
of them. Not wide nor technical, of course, but deep, 
through the gifts of sympathy and understanding. It 
is the lover’s mirage, that secret belief that instinc- 
tively he knows his beloved by heart, and all devotees 
of Oriental rugs seem to have it. They feel, though 
they will not say, that they have a kind of genius for 
understanding rugs. The Oriental dealer comprehends 
this feeling in his customers very clearly, and preys on it. 

True to my resolves, when I reached Constanti- 
nople I took particular pains to avoid the many snares 
laid for the feet of the unwary. I knew something of 
the differences between aniline and vegetable dyes, I 
could tell a Shiraz from a Shirvan, or a Kulah from a 
Kazak, and I knew the difference between a Senna, or 
Persian knot, anda Ghiordes, or Turkish knot. And I 
was sure that I could distinguish a period, or excep- 
tional antique, from a modern copy, or the difference 
between any pure rug and one that had been washed 
or chemically treated to make it look like an antique. 
But I had gumption enough, then, not to thrust these 
high attainments into the dealers’ teeth. 


Where Aladdin’s Treasures Lie 


CROSS the street from my windows in the big hotel 
of the Rue Kabristan were the alluring window 
displays of two of the largest dealers in Pera. They 
made a specialty of the rich Persian weaves, such as 
silk Kashans, burning like cathedral windows or the 
fires in opals, and soft mulled Sennas or old Feraghans 
of a divinely sapphire blue. Half a block farther 
down, opposite the Constantinople Club, was an- 
other, who put his faith in the appeal of blood-red 
Bokharas and the grim barbaric tones of Yomud, or 
flowered Joshekans. Across from the embassy, a 
stone’s throw beyond the club, was a deprecating little 
shop kept by a little blond man with deprecating 
eyes, and just around the cornerin a little street that 
leads from the Rue Kabristan to the Grande Rue de 
Pera were two more shops, kept by the blond man’s 
brothers in bond, who specialized in the weaves of 
Anatolia. These form the stamping grounds of the 
ordinary tourist, who, aside from his flying visit to 
St. Sophia and the gyrations of the whirling dervishes, 
has usually no time to spare from the social functions 
of Pera in which to search further than the mushroom 
growths around his hctel and embassy for the riches 
of Constantinople. 
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It is across the Golden Horn in 
Stamboul, the Turkish city, that ‘ 
finds, nestled in odd corners and beh 
decrepit walls, the rug bazaars and 
softly lit, dark browed shops with soj 
smiling, darker browed men inside th¢ 
which hold Aladdin’s treasures. Th 
you will find the stuffy den, almost s 
merged beneath the cobblestones, of 7 
souf Ali Beg, who makes old carpets 
good as new and new carpets that 1) 
like old; and there, too, you will find | 
great shop of a merchant family two h| 
dred years old, with sixty rugs in it eu; 
from the cream of the trade for a hund 
years, which no money can buy. | 
you must look for these places; they | 
not look for youas the picaroons in Pera) 

I spent hours shopping, after the m| 
ner of women, pawing over yards of | 
and talking as I thought a milli 
collector ought to talk, but when I | 
Constantinople for the quaint and tj 
bled world at the other side of the BI) 
Sea it was with the proud conscious} 
that I had resisted every lure. 


The Paris of the Caucasus 


ee the capital of the Geor; 
Republic, was the capital of chaos 
hunger in 1919. In the happy days be 
the war it had boasted itself the Pari 
the Caucasus, the brightest, gayest bi 
human life between Calcutta and Bul 
rest, and long, long before that it | 
been the center of one of the oldest e¢] 
izations known to history. Next to (| 
stantinople it had always been the fij 
of the rug-trading caravans from Cen; 
Asia, the mountains of the Caucasus, 
even, in later years, for Persian and | 
menian rugs by way of the railroad f1 
(Continued on Page 58) | 
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? + If your caris sluggish in pick-up, 
_ don’t blame the engine. 


Instead, install a complete new 
set of spark plugs. 


For if the spark plugs now in 
_. your engine have been used 
~ 8,000 miles or more, the chances 


are that a complete new set will 


Fe: bring back the old-time pep. 
It is difficult to realize that spark 


plugs may be causing trouble, 


_ because the loss of efficiency is 
so gradual. 


_ The time comes, however, when 


they give such a weak spark 


_ that you are, in practical effect, 


driving with a retarded spark. 


Champion X for Fords is 60 cents. 


GET-AWAY 


Note the instant improvement 
with a complete new set of 
Champions—more power, faster 
acceleration, easier starting and 


lower gasoline consumption, 


because you can set your carbu- 
retor on a leaner mixture. 


Champion is the better spark 
plug. 

No other has or can have the 
Champion double-ribbed silli- 


manite core or Champion two- 
piece construction. 


If you have used your present 


spark plugs 8,000 miles, by all © 


means put in a complete new 
set of Champions right away. 


Blue Box for all other 


cars, 75 cents. (Canadian prices 80 and 90 cents.) Champions 
are fully guaranteed. More than 95,000 dealers sell them. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Ltd. Windsor, Ontario 


S~HAMPION 


Dependable for Evexy Engine 
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Champions Win Here 
and Abroad 


Champion spark plugs have started 
to duplicate their 1924 racing 
record in 1925. 


Champions were in Tommy Mil- 
ton’s winning car, which set a new 
world’s record of 126.89 miles an 
hour for 250 miles, as well as all 
others, at the initial National 
Speedway Race at Culver City, Cal. 
Also, Masetti, at the Grand Prix 
de Rome, won with Champions, 
driving a Bugatti. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

Tabriz. But in 1919 Tiflis was sad with its hordes of refu- 
gees from Armenia, ruined nobles: from mighty Russia, 
beggars that beggar description from the ancient tribes of 
nomadic white men and Tartars that inhabit the moun- 
tains. All had been driven from their homes before the 
terrors of Bolshevism and the devastating Turk, and prac- 
tically all were destitute. All that they had was the few 
possessions they had managed to conceal in their flight, 
and these were, by the nature of things, such as had not 
attracted attention. The nobles had jewels, the nomads 
rugs. They peddled them from door to door to buy bread, 
for all industries had been wiped out and they had no other 
means of keeping alive. 

When I arrived a great American relief organization, 
with its large American personnel, had its headquarters at 
Tiflis, where it maintained orphanages and soup kitchens 
and from which it sent daily trainloads of food supplies 
into Armenia. Being basically for the relief of Armenia 
and Armenians, and Tiflis being in Georgia, there was not 
much it could do officially or in the way of food distribution 
for the Georgians. But in another way its name was 
Bonanza. Every native or refugee who had something to 
sell—a yellow diamond, an old carpet, a piece of treasured 
silverware, the best and the worst—took it to the American 
relief organization first, afterward to the foreign official 
missions, and lastly to the speculanti. But it was to the 
relief personnel that everything movable or which could be 
pried loose was brought first by the importunate owners, 
who would rarely take ‘‘No!” for an answer, no matter 
how emphatic it was made or how many times they got it. 
Whenever a refugee with a rug took to camping on a relief 
worker’s trail that relief worker was a lost man. 

This sort of hand-to-mouth trading brought some rare 
bargains to the buyers in a few instances, but not many. 
Mcst of the really good rugs had been shipped out and sold 
in Constantinople ahead of the German drive in the Cau- 
casus in 1918, and those who had jewels sold only the 
poorest, for bread or to buy their way out of the country, 
and kept the best to sell when they would get to Paris. 
Tales of great bargains, however, filtered through—some- 
times circulated in malice by the very ones succored, and 
sometimes by the boastful letters of the purchaser to his 
friends—to certain American commercial circles, and trial 
expeditions were sent out to investigate. Among these 
I recall a diamond expert from Philadelphia who spent six 
weeks in the Caucasus and bought one ring, and a rug 
dealer from New York who spent almost the same length 
of time and didn’t buy a single piece. In most instances 
the American buyer paid full value for what he got, as he 
found out when he got his prize home and compared it 
with what he could have got for the same money there. 


The Blandishments of Eastern Merchants 


F COURSE there were still left in Tiflis and the sur- 

rounding country, here and there, some pretty good old 
rugs, though they were not numerous, and rugs not so good 
were steadily flowing in. A few of the wealthy old families 
still kept their fine collections practically intact, sneaking 
out one of the least prized only now and then, and most 
reluctantly, to obtain the bread and wine required to sus- 
tain life. There were Persian and Armenian merchants 
down in the old Tartar quarter, deeply burrowed behind 
ruined walls or in a sunken courtyard, who could dig out a 
piece, when they liked, for the patient and discriminating 
eye. I took a deep interest in several choice bits until we 
came down to last price, and then my interest cooled. 
Those old-established merchants are rich, or their guild is. 
They don’t have to sell; they know the value of their antique 
pieces and they know that they can wait, and they do. 

Of new rugs, in summer some of the wanderers still 
brought them in, and I once came upon a temporary village 
in the hills near Tiflis, where the nomads had set up their 
looms under the trees. Women and children were busily 
passing shuttle and thread back and forth, back and forth, 
gay greens and reds growing into patterns like flowers under 
their nimble hands. Around them was the circle of their 
two-wheeled carts, joyously flaunting kelims and old sad- 
dlebags, mellowed by weather and smoke and dirt, while 
farther off, spread over the fields, the men and dogs peace- 
fully watched their feeding sheep. 

I had not been long in my new quarters before the rug 
dealers and the peddlers found me out. The dealers came 
almost every day—suave dark gentlemen with expressive, 
restless hands, always tapping you on the chest or picking 
suggestively at the vest buttons riding upon the swell of 
your prosperity, while they drove the argument home. 
To hear them tell it, every rug they had was a pearl without 
price. Of course the bazaars were full of common rugs, 
coming in and going out in an endless if inconspicuous 
procession—for there was a heavy duty to the government 
both ways—and the middle of the streets was cluttered 
with them. You would meet many of them astride the 
backs of peddlers or porters, coarse, gaudy creations, fairly 
drenching the sunlight with their aniline dyes; but many 
more would be laid flat upon the cobblestones in order 
that horses and goats and the countless bare or sandal-shod 


feet of the human throng might age them, while the 
strong sun drew out their too luxuriant coloring. 

The mountaineers of Daghestan, the Lesghians and the 
weavers of Ganja still worked upon their looms the designs 
of ancient Assyria and Babylon, but they dipped them in 
the dye pots of Chemnitz. In all Tiflis I saw only these 
kinds at first, for they were the only ones offered me, and 
one has to make his quality known by degrees. Then I 
began to make friends and occasionally I would be asked 
to the house of some lovely Georgian princess for tea, with 
caviar and the mordant red Georgian wines, and we would 
sit upon some exquisite old Khorasan of pale blue and 
peach-blossom tones as soft as pastel, its integrity as plain 
to feel as its charm, and I would be told that Colonel John 
Jones of the American relief organization had said it was 
worth two million rubles! And that was a lot of money 
then, for all its charm. I should have liked to buy a carpet 
like that, but only the gaudy ones were offered me. 

My predecessor and assistant in office placed little faith 
in dealers, but he had fallen for the peddlers and had secured 
some goodrugs through them. The peddler was often an old 
Jew and in the very last stages of poverty and decrepitude, 
ora Tartar from the weaving tribes with his raw new carpets 


Antique Feraghan With the Pearl Design 


flaunted loudly on his back, and beneath the pile a ripe old 
kelim, probably torn as he passed, without the owner’s 
knowledge, from some nomad’s tent or wagon covers. 
Sometimes they were men of better quality, such as the 
Russian colonel with the big gold-handled sword and the 
long smooth nose which he had the habit of looking down as 
he talked you away into a room upstairs and whispered into 
your ear the tale of the tremendous bargain he had for you 
in the apartment of one of his friends. Hesold me one once, 
only once, and I still have it, but I don’t boast about it. 
We had two favorites among the peddlers, and the fore- 
most was Salomon, son of Selim the Magnificent and of 
Hagar, mother of Ishmael, a hurried, impetuous man in a 
pair of curling mustachios and the high polished boots of a 
Russian cavalry officer, who doubtless had given them to 
him. Salomon ought to have been a swashbuckler, but he 
wasn’t; he was only a peddler. Old Mischa, the other, 
gentle and bearded like the Rabbi ben Israel, denied his 
prophetic mien with little gold rings in his ears and an 
appetite for potato brandy. At least twice a week Salomon 
would come in, glowing like a bed of coals, the carpet of 
the Golden Age rolled tightly under his arm; and he would 
go out again, flat as drenched ashes, confiding to Kuzma, 
the solemn doorkeeper, his last word, that Allah would 
bear witness how hard life was. I do not know how it was, 
but invariably old Mischa, padding softly, a bit of jewelry 
inside his shirt or a small rug folded in a piece of greasy 
silk, would follow close upon his heels, both in and out. 
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I now began to pick up a rug or two occasionally) 
so much from choice always as from an inescapal 
sponse to the necessities of people who could n 
unless someone bought their rugs. The rule of th 
has always been that a rug is worth what you can 
it, meaning the utmost that can be cozened out of | 
tomer, but the times were reversed by deprivation, | 
rug in the hands of people in need was worth onli 
they had to take. If one happened to be their last) 
the rug would be literally forced upon him for nx 
nothing. Of course such rugs could make no more pr; 
than the owner’s assurances—which meant nothii; 
being antique; they were ordinary rugs, generally; 
Several that I bought were of fair design and veg 
dyes; they would be good old rugs in time, but one » 
were quite frankly washed, and at least one fairly dy 
its aniline dyes on the office floor. What made rm 
them was a pressure, upon my sympathies that 
amounted to force majeure, and the absurdly low pr 
which they were offered. Good sound old rugs we 
still at good sound old prices, and always will be 
Orient, except in very disastrous times, for the ex 
reason that the Orient knows how very scarce th 
and how impossible it is that they will ever be made} 

One hot June morning Kuzma showed a man ij 
clicked his heels sharply together and bowed from tk 
as he stood before me. His bearing was that of a 
officer and a gentleman, but he carried on his back 
large Kurdish kelim, or pileless carpet, weight eno 
a pack pony, and in spite of the intense heat he w 
toned from heel to chin in a heavy woolen overcoat, 
kind that Russian officers wear. There was a to! 
stiffness, even hauteur, in his manner as he indicat 
he would be willing to sell the carpet he had put 
before me, although his manner seemed to say he w 
accustomed to ridding himself of his possessions i 
wise. It was rather a handsome carpet in its wa 
ablaze with vivid reds and unsubdued yellows, alt 
too showy for my taste. In fact it was only out 
sideration for his pride that I allowed him to unroll 
made no attempt to persuade me, but stood aside in 
as I went over it, and then, as gently as I could but 
definitely, I told him that I didn’t want it. 


Vegetable or Aniline? 


SHALL never forget the look on his face. He nev 

a word, but merely bowed, asif acknowledging a cou 
and stood for some moments motionless. Then s 
with fingers that trembled, he reached up to the safe 
that held his overcoat together at the throat and un 
He had on not a thing underneath it but a pair of olc 
and some tatters of underwear. I gave him an old 
clothes that I had intended to throw away, and a shi 
some collars and a pair of socks; and when he left 
was nothing that I could do to prevent him from ] 
me the carpet. 

On another occasion old Mischa brought in a Shen 
also a pileless carpet but with the ends of the woof t 
left loose and shaggy on one side. It was really a 
good carpet, though I care nothing for Shemakhas 
the antiques, which are charming, and so I addedi 
thousand rubles, or about two dollars at the time, 
old suit of clothes which I gave him, and he was hay) 

Both these carpets were literally thrust upon m 
being absolutely sound, of vegetable dyes and of o 
design, they are more interesting than any domesti: 
and I am glad I have them. Of my aniline purcha; 
haps so much could not be said yet. Salomon came | 
ing in with it one day, breathless with excitemen| 
had found for me a genuine Princess Bokhara, wil 
ruby luster so highly prized! True, it was new; b 
Huzzain should see for himself. It was unrolled, ai 
office cat took one look at it and fainted, while the 
the staff put their fingers in their ears to drown its s] 

“Take that thing out of here, Salomon, quick,’ 
dered, ‘‘before it hurts somebody.” 

But Salomon was entirely serious and a little dis) 
with our levity. ‘‘See its beauty, Huzzain, that p: 
delicate, so sweet; if one will but close his eyes } 
almost think he can taste it. Ah, yes, it is a lit 
bright, I will own, because it is new. I will not deceii 
Huzzain; it isa newrug. But give it a little time! 
will become old, and a treasure. See how fine is its } 
the design how simple and rich! It is exquis.”’ A 
clicked his tongue as if he tasted its exquisiteness. 

“It is aniline,” I answered as positively, ‘‘and I wel 
have it.” | 

Salomon was embarrassed and he looked down 
feet. ‘‘Huzzain,’’ he said earnestly, “if not you, whi 
Ah, Huzzain, you must buy it, for you are my fathi 
my mother, and I have nothing left. It is raining ani 
and look at these shoes.’”’ I could see the white un¢ 
of his foot and his toes crowding at the broken pla 

“Oh, well,” I exclaimed, laughing, though thet 
nothing funny in the sight of high-hackled Salomon 
ing there so sobered and needy, “‘I’ll give you a | 
shoes.” (Continued on Page 60) | 
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“One Year to Live” 


HE war, of course, sobered and saddened France. 
But Paris could not be Paris and abandon for long 
its gayety and mad quest for excitement. Here is a 
motion picture—‘“‘One Year to Live” 
—that shows the French capital today 
—alive again to the job of finding new 
| thrills and forgetting the past. The 
li story takes you behind the scenes of 
Pp Parisian theatrical life; shows you its 
temperamental stars; and weaves a 
drama round a little French maid to 
whom a doctor has given one more 
year of life. 
Aileen Pringle, Antonio Moreno 
s and Dorothy Mackaill 
head the cast. The pic- 
ture is an M. C. rire : 
roduction directed by 
ue Cummings. Barbara La Marr 
Se = 
“The Heart of a Temptress” 


rages ip 


HE beautiful and exotic Barbara 
La Marr, a rare flower in the 
garden of movie stars, is ready with 
her newest picture—‘‘The Heart of a 
Temptress.’’ It is not easy to find a 
story to fit that alluring La Marr per- 
sonality, but here, as the European 
beauty who tolerates no masculine 
defiance to her charms, she is suited 
better, perhaps, than ever before in 
her career. Conway Tearle has the 
other featured role in the picture. 
Have you heard that Miss La Marr 
will star in Galsworthy’s novel, ‘‘The 
White Monkey’’? Production has 
been started, 
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| { 
Ben Lyon 
it in 

“One Way Street” 
tt 
it E used to envy Ben Lyon his sud- 
ft den rise to movie popularity, but 
5 now that we know him better, we only 
{) admire him. He’s altogether too unas- 
i suming and regular a fellow to arouse 
: any ire. With Anna Q. Nilsson and 
i Marjorie Daw this rising young favorite 


is featured in ‘‘One Way Street,” play- 
ing the young American who goes ad- 
venturing in London society. 

“One Way Street” is really a delight- 
ful story—growing round the core of a 
powerful dramatic situation. 


ge 


Above—Antonio Mor- 
eno and Aileen Pringle 
at in “One Year to Live” 
Right—Rosemary 
Theby as the temper- 
ah amental Parisian stage 
bi star. 


ap} 
ott my x&> 
ef Colleen Moore S &> \ oe 
ore 
! B Res Kno? e o 
3 we G so PP’ of 
is! oss ll ” < e yY ee Var 
p ay NJ (\v Se sha 
Ht XK) ae or an pla 
if FTER her portrayal of Selina Peake in Edna aN G ae ee be 
us Ferber’s “So Big” you should not be surprised as oe eS” 3 a4 
| by any new personality Colleen Moore brings to the \ Q) GP Ns 
i screen. But we think that you'll find an even more Kr N) of 
| charming and delightful Colleen in “‘Sally.”’ In the ) rahe Ww & 
past she has been wistful, gay, dramatic, vivacious, j £7" & 0 AY ke 
: «< ” C 5 rf Md rs Y <& W < ~ “ 
even pathetic—but now comes “Sally” and in it , See? Sead we Pen & 
Miss Moore with a bit of all her former selves. } TO ore \)) we os 
The picture is an adaptation of Flo Ziegfeld’s Os 


musical play of the same name. Lloyd Hughes 


: . Dong 4 fe) 7 + m3) * 
plays opposite Miss Moore, and Leon Errol repeats Lee" i ; Or ie oow, 
1 } 101 / +0", 7 / 
in his original stage role. ie MBF Dre a ak 
y ay eo” & 7 
BP PF SF SP FE 
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Seals the 
leak instantly! 


O need of hunting for 
a repair shop when 
your radiator springs a leak. 


Mend your radiator right 
on the road—scarcely a 
pause when you use Dutch 


Brand Radiator-Seal. 


And the repair you make 
iSvas sDetmialeclite ds -1C ets 
quick and easy. 


Far from injuring or clog- 
ging the cooling system, 
Dutch Brand Radiator-Seal 
actually improves it by re- 
moving and preventing rust 
and scale. 


Buy a can for your car 
now—it can’t deteriorate 
—be prepared for that 
eventual leak. At your 
dealer’s—look for the 
orange-and-blue can with 
Dutch Girl’s head and 
checker border. If not 
yet in your dealer’s stock, 
send 75c for a can, post- 
paid. 

National distribution through 
jobbing channels. 


VAN CLEEF BROS., Chicago 


Manufacturers 


Rubber and Chemical Products 
Established 1910 


Three others of the 15 high quality Dutch Brand 
Motor Aids—they keep down the upkeep. 


Friction 


Filler 


2-in-1 Tire Repair Kit— 
Repairs Tires and Tubes 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

He leaped upon the rug like a cat on a 
bird, rolled it up and thrust it into my 
hands as if he feared I’d repent such large- 
heartedness if given time. “There it is, 
Huzzain. Where are the shoes?”’ 

There is no going back on a deal like that, 
and in time I hope my Princess Bokhara 
will look somewhat more as a Princess 
Bokhara ought to look. But not in my time. 

In such manner were acquired, both by 
myself and by other people, most of the 
actual bargains that came out of the Cau- 
casus during-those difficult years, 1919-21. 
If one really got a bargain it was usually 
at the expense of someone else’s necessity, 
and that is painful to recall afterward. 
Prices for good rugs ruled high. Though 
there were and are exceptions, it takes an 
expert to dig them out and to know them. 

I had bought a number of rugs on my 
own judgment, some good and some not so 
good, when an expert finally sailed into my 
horizon and became my friend. He was 
from New York, though born in the Orient, 
and had dealt in rugs all his life. A very 
few of my purchases he praised, mildly; a 
few others he smiled over, as if at his own 
thoughts, and then set himself to teaching 
me something about rugs. I followed him 
about the bazaars, studying his methods as 
well as the rugs he examined, and reading 
the books he advised. Most of his instruc- 
tion was in the form of lectures, illustrated 
by some rug before us. The whole course 
can be boiled down to a paragraph: 

Don’t buy a rug unless you fall in love 
with it at first sight. Don’t buy it then, 
until you have taken it home and lived with 
it for at least a week. You may grow tired 
of it, and a dead love for a rug can no more 
be revived than dead love for a woman. 
If you are buying for beauty’s sake, buy 
what pleases you, but don’t complain if 
you find afterward that your purchase has 
little market value. If you want value in 
your rugs, old or new, put the accent on 
their commercial value—what a dealer 
might be willing to pay for them in the open 
market—and not on their artistic value, or 
what a collector might be willing to pay. 
Let the other fellow buy the fine old rugs 
with the holes in them; keep your money in 
your pocket and keep up your search until 
you find the fine old rugs without any holes. 
Finally, if you are seeking antiques, seek on, 
but don’t buy any without the advice of an 
expert whom you are sure you can trust. 

They areexcellentrules. I ought to know, 
because I’ve broken every one of them. 


Methods of an Expert 


We went, one day, to look at the rugs of a 
Persian who was a friend of my friend’s, 
and there being nothing that interested me 
in his shop the Persian offered to let me 
have any of the rugs he was using in his 
house, so we went there. At first sight the 
prospect was disappointing; as in the shop, 
the best rugs were too expensive and the 
others had no appeal. Then, just as we 
had finished dur coffee and were about to 
take our departure, the host excused him- 
self and disappeared behind a curtain. 
From the careful manner in which he drew 
it together and also from the flash I caught 
of a large, liquid brown eye, full and soft as 
a gazelle’s, which had evidently been peek- 
ing through a rift in the folds, we under- 
stood that he had gone to ransack the 
women’s apartments. 

In a little while he came back with a 
servant carrying several rugs, and as the 
man stooped to let them roll off his back 
one of them, a little Bokhara, slipped away 
as of its own accord and unrolled itself 
across the floor. It was so exquisite that 
my breath hurt in my lungs. Out of its 
rich dark fond, the color of pigeon’s blood 
and rippling like satin, the severe octagons 
and the tiny diamond-shaped designs flashed 
into the sunlight the tenderest colors of 
spring—peach bloom and hyacinth, apple 
green and old rose, the soft yellows of Span- 
ish wines, bits of turquoise and the deep, 
deep blue of lapis lazuli. 

I saw the expert stiffen and his nostrils 
dilate. He picked it up, gently crushing it 
in his hands, and held it against his cheek. 
Then he recovered himself, but it was too 
late; any eye could see that this man of 
trade had been moved by this thing of 
beauty. To cover his retreat he put it on 
the floor and went over it, on his hands and 
knees, as if he were looking for a flea. And 
when he arose to his feet he smiled depre- 
catingly and turned his back on it. 

“Tt is beautiful,” he said, for there would 
have been no use in him pretending about 
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that, ‘‘but there have been moths in it, and 
it has been cut.” 

The host spread out his hands, palms up- 
ward. “‘Oh, friend, it is true. It has been 
with the women of my household and with 
those of my father, and of my father’s 
father, and it may have taken a little hurt. 
But what wouldst thou? Say thou, is it not 
a hundred years old, or is it not two hun- 
dred? Allah hear thee!” 

I stepped across to the expert and whis- 
pered, “‘I must have that rug.” 

He shook his head and winked at me 
slowly. Then as if regretfully, but with 
finality, he turned to the Persian. 

“The cut is bad. It is worse than a hole, 
for it spoils the pattern, and the price goes 
to nothing. We do not like cut rugs. 
Search yet a little, Hassan Effendi, and 
see if you cannot find more perfect ones.” 

When the merchant came again from the 
women’s quarters it was with several serv- 
ants loaded down, and he apologized that 
there were no more rugs in the house. 
Among the lot was a handsome Mir Sere- 
bend and a large Kazak of a warm red main 
ground, or fond, with borders of peacock 
blue and a deep harmonizing green, and a 
center medallion of burnt orangesurrounded 
by very dark blue. Another Kazak, nearly 
square and of superb pile, had the same 
deep red background with a center that 
suggested the Russian Order of St. George, 
in yellow and buff with dark green wings. 
Weave and dyes were of the best, of sixty 
years ago, and the appeal in them was, to 
me, intense. I wanted them at once and 
could scarcely restrain my eagerness. But 
the expert dallied and haggled the whole 
afternoon away until at last they were piled 
on the backs of a couple of porters and it 
was agreed that we should keep them on 
the floors for a week, and if we still liked 
them we should pay the last price, about 
half of what had been asked at first. 


A Dicker for a Kurd 


As we left I could discern even in my ex- 
pert’s cold trade eye a kind of elation, 
though he denied it and continued to repeat 
his endless refrain, “‘Wait a little, until 
you have examined them in the sunlight, in 
the shade, under artificial light and for 
moths and spots that may have been 
painted over with a camel’s-hair brush, and 
then 

It is an inexorable rule, and the simplest 
common sense. Yet how weak is man, even 
expert man! Ten minutes later, on our way 
home through dirty little commonplace 
streets, we passed a dark hole opening out 
of an old building, with a few unkempt rugs 
pegged up beside it. The sheerest curiosity 
directed our glances inside. The shop- 
keeper at the moment lazily reached up 
from his hookah, or water pipe, and pulled 
arug from theshelves. In thesubdued light 
it looked attractive as it unrolled, and in- 
voluntarily we stopped. The shopkeeper 
continued to unroll others on top of the first 
until, as the pile grew, he threw down a long 
narrow Kurd, almost an inch thick and 
heavy as a buffalo robe, but of a glorious 
deep blue, with pale blue fish swimming in 
it, and old reds and ambers in the border. 

As my eye fell upon it, it seemed to stab 
me to the heart, and at the same instant I 
felt the expert’s knee pressing me to keep 
silent. We let them pile several rugs on top 
of the Kurd, then gradually wandered back 
to it. Here such violent Persian ensued be- 
tween the expert and the dealer that I 
thought it was going to end in a fight, but, 
instead, we abruptly left the shop. 

Outside, around a corner, my good friend 
stopped me and though there wasn’t another 
person within half a mile who could under- 
stand English, such is the force of habit 
that he whispered, ‘That Kurd is a good 
carpet. If you like it and we can get it for 
so much’’—naming a sum less than half 
the dealer had asked—‘‘it is a bargain.” 

We went back and haggled and stormed 
and wheedled until we got it at our own 
price, and paid for it on the spot! So much 
for the rule; but it is better to have an ex- 
pert friend with you when you break it. 

Eventually I bought all the rugs we had 
selected from the Persian merchant’s home, 
and I have never ceased to be grateful to 
my expert friend for his assistance that day. 
He went away, but the little antique Bok- 
hara still remains the choicest piece in my 
collection. It gladdens my heart every 
time I look at it and softens my spirit 
whenever my hands flow over its warm fine 
texture. The sunlight is brighter, the flow- 
ers more lovely and fragrant, the birds’ 
songs sweeter, for its presence in my home, 
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The cut is not there, for I never see 
remember a terrible scar on the fac 
college mate that, at first sight, used) 
pel us all. But as we knew him we g} 
love him so that we never saw it any | 
and my little Bokhara is of thesame qu 

A little knowledge is a dangerous. 
at any time, but particularly in the 
ness of picking out Oriental rugs. Aft) 
course of instruction with the exper! 
mained in the Caucasus nearly two | 
and got to thinking that I knew som) 
about rugs. But I became acquainte} 
another American, a war veteran, wl 
supposed to know a great deal mori 
was in Batum as the representativ 
New York house for which he bough 
in bales, and this naturally gave him | 
ing as an authority. He had rooms: 
Russian-Greek family which had li} 
Batum for more than a generatio) 
owned one of the most imposing homes 
city. Visiting him, one day, I notice 
high upon the wall a very large Khi 
carpet, so large that it flowed down | 
divan and lay partially upon the 
where the many shod feet that had : 
over it in the years it had been the; 
worn it considerably. The light w 
dim for careful examination, but I 
see the dark, warm blue background 
with the conventional pear, or Hera 
sign, and no less than eleven beautif 
der stripes which reflected the su 
light in colors like a stained-glass wi 

“What a lovely old carpet!’’ I excl; 
“Ts it yours?” 

“No,” he answered; ‘I wish it wer 
landlady won’t sell it because her hu 
brought it to her from Persia more 
thirty years ago, and he’s dead. I’ve 
her eight hundred dollars, but she 
part with it. It is one of the fine 
Khorasans I have ever seen.” j 

Some months later I was in 
again. My friend was away, but his 
ant was occupying his rooms. Aga 
cathedral-window effect of the Kh 
on the wall caught my fancy, and 
spoke of it the assistant said, “‘I 
Madame X would sell it now 


money. If Colonel Blank were here 
feel sure she would accept his offer o 
hundred dollars, though she has refi 
several times.” 

I told him, ‘I can’t afford eight hi 
dollars for it, but if the colonel can’t 
I’ll leave you my check for five hy 
dollars, and if she’ll take that you ma 
the carpet to me at Tiflis.”” I had suc 
fidence in Colonel Blank’s judgmen 
I hardly bothered to give the carpe 
than a casual examination. 


Growing Suspicions 


A few weeks later the young ma 
me the carpet, with an explanato 
that he had had great difficulty in ¢ 
it. I had no sooner laid it on my floa 
I began to suspect its antiquity. It 
all right, and it didn’t. Its patte 
traditional and its dyes vegetable, 
certainly had not been washed with 
but it looked as if it had been manhi 
somehow. The matter with it was hit 
define, because it seemed to respondié 
the tests except that of assuring thea 
eye. I kept studying at it, and in du 
found out that it was a comparé) 
modern copy of a very fine old rug, | 
had I possessed an expert’s knowledge 
periods and peculiarities of the art of 


= 


and exposed to sunlight and dirt ail 
feet of thousands that tread the d 
ways of the East, until it looked 
careless eye like its original. It w 
worth the third of what I had paid. . 

A pure rug declares its purity | 
upon its face. If it casts the shado | 
doubt the expert rejects it. But sui 
sight is acquired only by long and tli 
experience in the handling of many? 
and it can hardly be a part of the 
ment of the amateur. His instine! 
warn him, but usually, as in this inst 
too late or too inconclusively to sav! 
As there was no question here as 
honor of the persons involved, 0 
validity of the transaction, I took my} 
cine; but what a yell I should havet 
had a dealer worked the trick off on} 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of two art 
Mr. Strand. The concluding article will af? 
an early issue. { 
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Be KELLY FLEXIBLE CORD 


The Peresrinations of the Pecks 


REALLY great tire is this new Kelly Cord. It will 


i exceed even the record of its predecessors by 


Pinehurst — perfect weather — horses for 
the family to watch—golf for Jim! The 
Pecks are traveling without any set schedule, 


. Many miles of unbroken, silent service. stopping when, where and as long as they 
, Jeel inclined, which is the only way to travel. 
Flexible as an Indian moccasin, because of the Inte- Sofar, their trip has been broken only by 
: F three days of sightseeing in Washington. 
gral Bead construction — 2) @) exclusive Kelly method of Just ‘where they are going from Pinehurst 
ee ie : Q : we don’t know yet, but understand that they 
building which has made possible not only a flexible expect to strike westward. Neither car nor 
carcass but also a flexible tread, tough, rugged and safe tires have had a real test yet—but they will. 
im c before the end of the trip. 
on wet or slippery roads. 
* 
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HEAT REGULATOR 


THE HEART OF THE HEATING PLANT 


IT PREVENTS 
OVER-HEATING 
AND UNDER- 
HEATING—PRO- 
VIDES UNIFORM 
TEMPERATURE 
TRUE HEATING 
COMFORT =: = 


PREE! 


Every home, whetherheat- 
ed with coal, oil, gas, or 
district steam, should have 
Automatic Heat Regula- 
tion. It is fully explained 
and 40 ways of saving fuel 
are described in the book- 
let, ““The Proper Opera- 
tion of the Home Heating 
Plant.’’ Sent free. Ad- 
dress Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator Company, 2803 
Fourth Avenue, South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Installed by branch offices 
in principal cities—or by 
your local heating man. 
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| without no necktie, a suit of clothes that 


looks like it’s been slept in for a month or 
so in a irrigation ditch, the shoe laces of his 
kicks are open, and his face stacks up as if 
the last time it was washed was never. I 
notices Kate and Tillie Ritter sizing him 
up and shimmying with the shudders. 

“Great!” I whispers, edging over quiet 
to where Hank is. ‘Be sure and sit him 
down between the misses and Horace. By 
the way, Horace’s old man’s in the cattle 
business in Kansas. Maybe you can work 
up something outta that with Bullcow.”’ 

At GP haul Brak exclaims Ritter. “I should 
Listen to Virge.” 

“Tn Serbia,” Griffen is reeling off, “they 
say Boris he should to America go. I say 
why. For why should Boris go where ze 
art is not, where ze soul is also a not? I 
laugh. Bullcow ze symbolist. What he do 
with low peoples who dollars chase? It is, 
Iso say, like it would be throwing swines at 
ze pearls. But ah, they say, Peebles you 
should see. He is in America, yes, but of 
America he is not. Ze world, ze universe 
he belongs to. Then I say poor Boris Bull- 
cow him too stupid for great intelligent 
man Peebles to talk with, but I takes what 
you calls it a chance. I comes. I lucky 
meets my friends Ritter. He your friend. 
So.” 

‘Have they really read my Spinach Into 
Duck in Serbia?”’ asks Horace, eager. 

That sets Virge off. He acts like a 
madman, shoving his fingers through his 
tangled mop, jumping up and down, and 
altogether acting like he was running a 


imitation of Saint Vitus instead of Boris 
Bullcow. 
“You sure,’ I asks Ritter, kinda scared, 


“that Griffen’s quit sniffing the snow?” 

“Sure,” says Hank. ‘I gave him a 
coupla shots of Scotch to tone up his sketch. 
That’s all. Some acting, eh, bo? I thought 
you said they wasn’t gonna be none at the 
Piebald tonight, ” he finishes with a grin. 

“How,” I inquires, ‘‘can a guy be as dull 
in the dome as Horace and fall for that 
tripe?”’ 

“That’s the way it is with them earnest 
young thinkers with soul-urges,’’ answers 
Ritter. ‘‘They thinks a half-baked emo- 
tion is a full-sized thought. They got 
mighty little real sense, and no sense of 
humor at all. If they had a sense of humor 
they’d know what saps they were.” 

All this time Bulleow’s champing around 
the lobby, making a lotta mad-dog sounds 
but not saying anything. The women has 
backed to the wall and a few other folks 
that has drifted in are staring loose-lipped 
at Boris. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” I asks, anxious. 
“Has he forgotten his lines?”’ 

“No,” says Hank. ‘“ He’s just getting up 
steam for the big scene. Listen.” 

“Has zay read Spinach Into Duck!” 
shrieks Virge, pushing his dark face into 
Foebles’.. ‘Has zay? Is it that you would 
insult mv peoples? For months we reads it, 
we talks about it, we cries about it, and 
about it we laughs. Itchik Dumbellsky he 
say it is ze beginning and ze end of litera- 
ture. Is it permitted that I kiss your 
foots?” 

I’m darned if Griffen doesn’t stoop down 
and grab hold of one of Horace’s hoofs. 
Peebles quick backs away, and just then 
the ticket chopper saves the day by tipping 
us that the show is 
about tostart—the 
show inside, I 
mean. Hank takes 
Bullcow by the arm 
and I walks in with 
Kate. 

“Ts that terrible 
person drunk?’’ she 
whispers to me. 

“Terrible per- 
son!’’I gasps. ‘‘Be 
ashamed of your- 
selfs. That’s Boris 
Bullcow, the great 
Serbian symbol- 
ist—the one you 
thought it was so 
grand for Hank to 
meetin Paris. You 
wouldn’t expect a 
genius to wash his 
neck and wear a 
clean shirt like a 
ordinary member 
of the Elks or a 
four-minute 
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(Continued from Page 52) 


speaker, would you? Don’t you think he’s 
wonderful, Betty?” I inquires, turning to 
the gal, who’s following us with her ma. 
“Your father’s asked him to stay at your 
house while he’s in this country.” 

“He will not!” snaps Mrs. Ritter. Betty 
just sniffs. 

“Oh, very well,” says I. “If you :ain’t 
got no appreciation of genius I’ll put him 
up for a month or so.” 

It’s too late for the frau’s comeback, be- 
cause by that time we is all crowded to- 
gether in a kinda box at the side of the 
theater. The whole playhouse is only big 
enough to hold about two hundred come- 
ons, mosta the which look like crosses be- 
tween piano teachers outta jobs and 
Bowery shoe-string peddlers. The seats 
are just plain rough benches, the walls of 
the dump were once whitewashed, and the 
curtain musta been swiped outta Greek 
restaurant’s laundry bag. The box weis in, 
I figures, was one of the stalls of the old 
stable, with the smell once removed. 

Ritter fixes it so Horace, Virge and the 
women are jammed in front while me and 
him squats in the rear. We is hardly set 
when out go the lights and up wabbles the 
tablecloth. 

All I sees on the stage is a busted chair 
laying on its side, a rusty old stove and a 
bunch of rags that probably runs bases for 
a bed. For a minute nothing happens. 
Then Boris starts clapping his fins violent 
and Peebles follows suit. Pretty soon some 
of the audience joins in. 


“Ah,” gloats Boris, ‘‘ze life, it is like 
that!” 

“What happens?’’ I growls. 

“Happens!” yells Bullcow, turning 


fierce on me. “Everything it is happening. 
Ze motion, ze life 

“You explain it to us,’ 
with a smile at Horace. 

He mumbles something and looks at 
Griffen kinda nervous. 

“Yes, yes!” urges Virge. ‘‘Who I am to 
talk ze words when ze great Peebles, ze 
Spinach Into Duck Peebles, is here?’’ 

“The symbols,” says Horace, “signify 
this to the illuminutty: Sergei the Lame 
falls over a rock on the steppes, and as he 
gets up he finds that his flesh-body has gone 
and only his inner-self remains. He comes 
home to find that his wife, Yaka, is no 
longer the mate of his soul, but the spirit of 
food and drink. He kills her with a stove 
lifter, and placing a piece of coal in his 
pocket as a symbol of black memories he 
stumbles out into the night to find ——”’ 

“A poker game?” I suggests, not being 
able to hold in no more. 

‘“__to find,’’ goes on Horace, “‘the all- 
in-all. That is the first scene.” 

With that the curtain comes weary down, 
and before anybody can say a word it strag- 
gles up again. 

This time they is nothing on the stage 
but a cracker box and a table with a candle 
on it. 

““Go on, go on!”’ cries Bullcow to Pee- 
bles. ‘You explain more.” 

“Please keep still up there,’ yelps a 
long-hair in the seats below us. ‘‘My mind 
can’t hear a thing.” 

“‘Sergei,’”’ continues Horace, in a lower 
voice, “is now surrounded by great wealth, 


” 


cuts in Betty, 


but he cannot escape the chill of the soul- 
drench that envelops him. He tries. to 
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escape the torture by hanging his 
children to the rafters of the palace, b 
soul will not dry.” 

“Sergei,’’ I mutters to Hank, “‘is a 
and so’s Boris. He’s taken three 
outta that hip flask of his in the last 
and a half. Better take it away from 
before he crabs your act.”’ 

“So,” goes on Peebles, “there is ne 
left for him to do but cut off his: ear 
strike forth into the cosmic void for 
cease. How well he fared we will see j 
remaining twenty-seven scenes.’ 

‘Jumping bullfrogs!’”’ I howls ho 
Ritter. ‘Twenty-seven scenes! Ai 
and Virge got some tricks framed to 
the show with?” } 

“Don’t worry,” soothes Hank. ‘ 
good time.” 

“But,” I insists, “what you got 
sleeve? You ain’t gonna let Horace 
this easy, are you? We gotta show 
don’t we?”’ 

“Tn a little while,” says Ritter, 
see the hottest row between Vir 
Peebles that ever was.’ 

““How do you like it?” I hears’ 
asking Betty. 

“Rather depressing, don’t you thi 
answers the frill. : 
““Ah,”? murmurs Peebles, ‘“‘but 80 1 
depressing, and this is life.’ Bs 

“Tt may be life in Russia,” I barks, 
it ain’t in this country.” 

“Life is life,” says Horace. “Ff 
same drab affair whether in Omsk, 
as it is in Olathe, Kansas.” 

“Did you say Olathe?” gurgles Bul 
and, his eyes pop. 

““Yes,’’ comes back Peebles, slow. 

“Olathe!” repeats Virge. “Pee 
Say, you ain’t Cal Peebles’ boy, are yj 

“The works!” I whispers to BH 
“There they go!” 4 

“Yes, I’m Cal Peebles’ son,’ 
ace, in a dazed tone. 

“Tm Virge Griffen,”” comes back ] 
Bulleow. ‘‘Don’t you remember wh 
left Olathe? You were just a kid, I 

“But,’’. gasps Horace, “Serbia 
And all of a sudden I see tears come int 
lad’s eyes. I’m darned if I ain’t sorr 
him. 

“Come on,”’ I says, rough, to Haniel 
get outta here. We'll get a smoke “a 


” says” 
“How do you =| 


back later.”’ 

The curtain’s up on more of Se 
troubles, but nobody in our party is pif 
any attention to the stage. I drags | 
off to a kinda alcove below the box. 

“Darn it,” he grits, ‘‘I forgot.” | 

“Forgot what?” I asks. 4 

“T forgot,” answers Hank, ‘‘that | 
always got homesick for Kansas wh ni 
was piped, but how was I to know that 
both came from Olathe, and that H 
was gonna mention the joint?” 

“Well,” says I, ‘“‘we anyways has n m 
boob outta the kid. I'll bet they is § 
thing stirring in that box right now. — 
sneak up quiet and see.’ ¥ 

We does, and what I expects to 
don’t. Peebles and Boris Bullcow i 
their arms on each other’s shoulder 
talking a mile a minute. The skirts a 
looking on, all of them kinda amit 

“Say,” I cuts in, hitting Horace @ 0 
back, ‘tell me—what does that stuff ¢ 
stage now mean?” Peebles looks 4 
kinda bla 
then turns bé 
Griffen. q 

“No, nae 
says cheerfi 
him, ‘‘Buck | 
don’t. drive 
hack no more, 
got a taxi sta 
the station?” 

““ Gosh,” 7 
back Boris, 
sure like to bi 
ping offa the 
and jumping 
one of his 


has put as 
ist on the bt 
we got a @ 
for the Olatl 
tary Club.’ 
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HAT a wonderful, delightful difference it makes generously broadcasting for your entertainment. 
—just think what it means—in one evening the Choose whatever program you will, with an 
thrills of a lifetime are crowded into a few short hours. | ATWATER KENT you are master of the air. 

Set its dials and the melodies of a famous There is an Atwater KeEnrT well within your 
orchestra flood your home; another touch — means: it combines every feature that assures radio 
and you hear a lecture from miles away— _ satisfaction for years to come—Any ATWATER 
turn again and you have the news of the Kent dealer will help you in your selection. Inter- 
day or the sweet voice of a renowned singer esting literature on request. 

ATWATER Kent MANUFACTURING Company, 4703 Wissahickon Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wy o own an Atwater Kent— 
| 
| 
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ee catch 


zy, 
cold and 
how you can 


prevent it 


O you catch cold easily? Do slight 

throat irritations make you cough 
frequently? Are you sometimes troubled 
with sore throat? Strengthen the tissues of 
your nose, your mouth, your throat. Reg- 
ular, systematic care—easily and quickly 
given—will do it. Put Glyco-Thymoline 
diluted with water in an atomizer. Spray 
this solution up into your nose morning 
and evening. Spray your mouth and your 
throat also. Inhale as you spray. The 
taste is extremely pleasant, the after- 
effect soothing and freshening. For years, 
physicians have recommended Glyco- 
Thymoline for the relief of colds; it is also 
a preventive. 


N the tissues of your nose, mouth and 

throat there are countless tiny chan- 
nels, or blood vessels. Your blood flows 
through these passages, just as traffic 
would through a vast network of streets 
and avenues. But there are weak spots in 
the system. A famous doctor says that 
almost everybody has them. They slow up 
circulation, just as a bad spot in the pave- 
ment slows up traffic. They are the spots 
that germs attack. They are the spots 
that suffer from exposure. They are the 
spots that are at once affected by the air 
of badly heated and ventilated rooms. 
Nature’s remedy is to rush to the spot an 
extra quantity of blood—to clear away 
the congestion. Sometimes this succeeds; 
but when it doesn’t, that extra blood re- 
mains to make the congestion worse. 
Traffic is blocked; your blood doesn’t cir- 
culate as it should; inflammation sets in, 
and you ask yourself, ““How did I get this 
cold?” Glyco-Thymoline prevents colds 
because it unblocks traffic, widens the 
clogged-up blood vessels so that the blood 
circulates more freely. Thus, it aids Na- 
ture to keep you healthy. 


HY is it that your dentist always 

urges you to use dental floss? He 
knows from wide experience that minute 
food particles frequently escape the tooth- 
brushes of even the most careful people. 
These particles hide in the hard-to-reach 
places. If they are not soon dislodged, 
they ferment. Fermentation produces 
acids that attack the teeth, break through 
the enamel, and cause decay, Unpleasant 
breath also results. Use dental floss faith- 
fully, but also use Glyco-Thymoline. It 
checks fermentation, neutralizes the acids 
of decay and makes the mouth fresh, pure 
and wholesome. If you suffer from sore 
and tender gums, Glyco-Thymoline will 
stimulate the circulation and thus aid Na- 
ture tohardenthem and 
make them healthy. 


LY CO-THYMO- 

LINE is sold by 
druggists everywhere 
in small, medium, and 
large size bottles. 


Free 


Two Weeks’ Test 


KRESS & OWEN COMPANY 
361 Pearl Street, Dept. 1-H 
New York City 

Send me free of charge enough Glyco-Thymoline for 
atomizer use morning and evening for two weeks. 
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Gil and Shorty glanced at a gentleman 
who was leaning against an onyx pillar, 
studying society. 

“That,” said Perry, ‘‘is Alfred Huss- 
man, the man who wrote The Life of the 
Cell.” 

“A jail expert?’’ ventured Shorty. 

“Not that kind of a cell,” said Perry, 
and he continued to scatter bits of in- 
formation. 

“‘Carmel is an interesting and cultured 
spot,” he said musingly. ‘‘Some day I shall 
live here among these people and do my 
own work. Monterey is likewise a mag- 
nificent old-time city. There is about it that 
which carries one back into the romantic 
past, and even today it still retains its an- 
cient Spanish air.”’ ‘ 

Gil said nothing, being entirely without 
interest in Spanish air. 

“T was in Monterey today,’’ Mr. Thorne 
continued, ‘‘and spent an hour rambling 


| through the real citadel of letters.” 


“The what?”’ Gil asked. ; 

“Today,’’ said Perry, “I lingered in a 
shrine which should be dear to the hearts 
of all Americans, where a true and magnif- 
icent artist has forever left his mark. I 
spent the afternoon in the home of Robert 
Louis Stevenson.” 

‘“Who’s he?”’ Gil inquired, pausing in his 
defloration of an artichoke. 

Thorne glanced across the table at his 
illiterate friends and there was scorn and 
surprise in his gaze. He looked at Shorty 
Hamp, but there was no sign of a smile. 
Thorne reflected cynically that here, before 
him, stewing in the juice of their abysmal 
ignorance, were men who made entertain- 
ment for the American people. . . . It 
seemed incredible that Walter Gilfillan not 
only acted in motion pictures but directed 
them and selected the stories with which to 
regale the public. It surely was a pointed 
demonstration of what people everywhere 
said and thought about the movies. 

“‘Stevenson,’”’ said Thorne, almost coldly, 
“is one of the great names in literature. He 
is a real master of English. He stands, a 
towering lighthouse, amid shoals of second- 
raters, and I venture to say he will live on 
forever.” 

Gil’s eye immediately brightened. 

““You been spending the afternoon at his 
house,’ said the star. ‘‘Why didn’t you 
tell me?”’ 

“T am telling you,’ Thorne replied, 
amazed at the sudden glow of interest. 

“How good is this guy Stevens?” 

“Stevenson,” corrected Perry. “If you 
mean how does he stand among the intel- 
ligentzia, I will merely say that he stands at 
the very top. He is a world figure.” 

‘“What’d he ever do?”’ 

Perry smiled scornfully. 

“Well,’’ he said, ‘““he wrote Treasure Is- 
land, Ebb Tide, Doctor Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde and dozens of other great works.”’ 

“And you say they’re masterpieces?” 

““Wveryone says so, and they certainly 
are.”’ 

“And he’s got a big name?” 

“Of course he has.”’ 

“Then,” said Gil firmly, ‘‘bring him 
around.” 

Mr. Perry Thorne remained perfectly 
motionless, staring at Gil, and from Gil to 


Shorty, waiting for the smile that it seemed . 


should accompany such a remark. There 
was no smile. Gil’s manner was serious and 
Shorty Hamp was removing the stuffed in- 
sides from an olive with every appearance 
of solemn interest. 

“Bring him over!’’ Thorne faltered. 
“Did you say bring him over?”’ 

“Certainly,” said Gil. “If he’s as classy 
as you say, I want to meet him.” 

Thorne chuckled inwardly and decided 
that the star was in earnest. He made in- 
stant decision. In good faith, a motion- 
picture actor and director was seeking an 
introduction to Robert Louis Stevenson, 
and Thorne said, “‘I suppose it could be 
arranged. I can probably bring him over, 
but you’ll have to proceed carefully.” 

“Why?” 

“He is a strange man, and frightfully 
eccentric.” 

“Leave him to me,” Gil said. ‘‘I’ve 
talked to these authors before, and if any- 
one knows how to handle them, I do.” 

““When—when would you wish to meet 
Mr. Stevenson?’’ Thorne asked, smiling. 

““We leave here Friday. Bring him over 
tomorrow night and we'll all have. dinner 
together. John O’Day has been 
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howling about bringing the author and di- 
rector together and here’s a grand chance.” 

“Good!” said Thorne. “‘ Tomorrow night 
for dinner.” 

It was such a delightful and striking com- 
mentary upon the intellectual depth of the 
movie makers that Perry Thorne spread the 
news among the artists of Carmel-by-the- 
Sea. There was gay laughter over the tea 
cups in the Red Bull, where the lady novel- 
ist pours every afternoon, wearing Russian 
boots and a bishop’s miter. 

“Whatever will you do about it, Mr. 
Thorne?” asked a young poet. 

“Tf you want to see,” said Thorne, “just 
drift over to the Casa Grande tomorrow 
night and watch this dinner party.” 

Members of the colony promised them- 
selves the pleasure of seeing Mr. Gilfillan 
meet Mr. Stevenson. Thorne hired a motor 
car and drove to Monterey, passing by the 
ancient pile in which Robert Louis had lived 
and labored. He stopped before the White 
Front Sanitary Barber Shop, dismissed his 
vehicle, entered the place and directed his 
steps to the third chair from the rear. In 
this chair he had been shaved. In this 
chair he had listened to the verbal flow of 
Dan McGuffy, the only red-headed and 
red-whiskered barber in Monterey. 

“Shave,” said Perry, seating himself on 
his spine. Dan greeted him and began 
boiling a towel. 

“Nice day,’’ said Dan. 

In addition to his fiery hair and bellicose 
whiskers, he had pale-blue eyes and a timid 
smile. He was soft spoken, inquiring and 
restless. It was his uneasiness that kept 
Dan changing towns, shops and lodgings. 
He was going to San Francisco next, as he 
told Perry. 

“Have you got a Tuxedo and a bow tie?” 
Thorne inquired thickly through the cloth. 

“No, but I can rent ’em for a dollar,” 
answered Dan. ‘‘Where’s the party?” 

“No party,” said Perry. ‘I am playing 
a joke on a friend of mine. There’s a moving- 
picture man over at the Casa Grande, and I 
want you to go over with me tomorrow 
night and have dinner with him.” 

“Wearing a Tuxedo?” asked Dan. 

“Certainly. I'll pay for it. I will like- 
wise pay you five dollars for your time and 
you'll get a better meal than you get here.”’ 

“What is the concealed kicker in all 
this?’ the barber inquired. 

“As I said, it’s a harmless little joke. 
For the time the dinner lasts, you are to be 
Robert Louis Stevenson, instead of Dan— 
Dan f 

“___ MeGuffy.”’ 

“Did you ever hear of Stevenson?” 

“There’s a Joe Stevenson in Salinas,’ 
said Dan. “Runs a dry-cleaning laundry.” 

“No relation,” said Perry. “‘Stevenson 
was a great author. He’s been dead for 
more than twenty-five years. This be- 
nighted movie actor thinks he’s still alive. 
Ill introduce you and you eat your dinner 
quietly. The other man will do the talking.” 

“No,” said Dan; “not me. They ar- 
rested a traveling salesman ; 

“This is a bit of fun,” Perry argued. 
“No harm in it. In fact nothing to it at all, 
from your angle. I told him Stevenson was 
a queer character, so anything you happen 
to do will be all right.” 

It required argument, cajolery and seven 
dollars and fifty cents, payable in advance, 
to win the barber; but in the end Dan 
McGuffy consented to impersonate a fa- 
mous figure, upon the strict guaranty that 
there would be no police interference or 
other incident of a disagreeable nature. 
Dan had always wondered what the food 
was like at the Casa Grande; and besides, 
he was more or less interested in motion- 
picture people. He had heard a great deal 
about them. They were always in the 
papers. Dan was a steady patron of the 
Rex Theater and knew this one from that 
one. 

“Good,” said Perry, sealing the bargain 
with cash. } 

He had a haircut and returned to Carmel- 
by-the-Sea, where he dropped into the Red 
Bull and promised the intellectuals an 
amusing half hour on the following evening. 

The crowd of diners at the Casa Grande 
was larger than usual on Thursday evening, 
owing to Carmel’s curiosity. There was 
subdued laughter and considerable whisper- 
ing. Gil and Shorty strolled into the lobby 
at seven o’clock, clad in the height of fash- 
ion, and sat down quietly beside the potted 
palms. Perry Thorne arrived in a taxicab, 
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bringing his quarry. The actual m: 
occurred on the blue rug in front 
cashier’s office, with Carmel lookir 
Dan MecGuffy was wearing his rente, 
and his manner was that of a man wi 


“Glad to meet you, Mr. Stevensor! 
said heartily, shaking hands. ‘‘We’) 
going in to dinner and you might ¢ 
join us and talk things over.” 


“Thanks,” said Dan. “Is Mr. ‘1 
coming?” 

“No,” said Thorne. ‘I’ve got ij 
gagement.”’ 


He disappeared immediately in theli 
tion of the Queen Victoria Room, wir 
was joined by half a dozen chucklinjs 
tators. Gil and’ Shorty led the 
Stevenson into the dining room ar 
three of them sat solemnly down. | 

“We've heard a lot about you 
Stevenson,” Gil began, after the wait} 
departed with their orders. 

“But you don’t look like what I tl; 
you'd look like,” volunteered Shortyp 
ing amiable conversation. 

The third chair from the White | 
Sanitary said nothing, but served his 
tall glass of water, drank it and eave 
wiped his mouth. He had uneasy visi 
something untoward happening, ad 
stole apprehensive glances about the| 
room, seeing, however, nothing ala} 
nothing but refined persons in e 
clothes. 

“Down in our studio,” the comec 
explained, ‘“‘we made up our mind|' 
from now on we’ve got to have ii 
names.” Dan cleared his throat and gihi 
“Bigger names,” Gil continued ear: 
“and bigger men. That’s why I vis 
terested in meeting you, because, natr: 
I been hearing about you for years. 
suppose you know who I am.” 

“Sure,” said their guest. ‘“‘You 
fellow that throws all the pies. I s: 
not long ago.” 

“And not only that,” said Gil, pleie 
know that he was recognized by thef 
“not only that but I direct and prodite 
own films, and there’s another reasc 
I wanted to get together with a m 
you.” j 

“Certainly suits me,” said Mr. Mc 
wondering what the conversation 
and whither it was leading. 

As the moments passed and node 
officer appeared, Dan’s uneasiness k 
vanished and he ate with greater gute 

“What I want to know,” Gil pi 
lighting a cigarette and growing buin 
like, “is whether you got a story rig 
on hand that I can buy from you; oif 
haven’t got one on hand, can I get yo 
a story for our studio, direct for the sce 

Dan the barber carefully laid do 
unconsumed leg of a chicken. 

“What do you want?” he asked. 

Gil repeated his statement, addi 
tails. 

“T get you,” said Dan. 
buy a movie from me.” 

“Certainly,” said Shorty Hamp. 

“That’s what I been talking 
added Gil. 

The strained, uncomfortable man 
from Dan McGuffy and he smiled ff 
first time. His eyes glistened and apri 
color came into his cheeks. His w 


“You wil 


something that hasn’t been publishh) 
because we’ve got an up-to-date s 

The guest nodded comprehending 

“Have you anything on hand?” fl 
peated, and the last vestige of ice jell 
The wall of reserve crumbled. I 
longer felt the slightest embarra 
over his position. He began to talk 
for Gilfillan had touched him upon a 
spot. ; 
“Have I got a story?” he said, s¢ 
his shoulders and sitting up straight. 
you are talking!” ‘ 

“What’s it called?”’ Gil asked. 

“Christopher Columbus,”’ said 1 
thor, and pushing back his fiery m 
released the floodgates of his convel 

Like every other American citize 
the age of eleven, white or black, 
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It Had to be 


Next time you drive out in the 
country and see a village hardware 
store, ask the proprietor what kind of 
tires he sells. 


He may not tell you why he car- 
ries the Mansfield and no other. 


He buys all his heavy merchandise 
from one of the great Hardware 
Merchants in a nearby city, and 
Mansfield Tires pretty much as a 
matter of course. 


But the wholesaler of hardware 
took nothing for granted. 


He told us he could distribute tires 
at small cost as a part of his huge 
distribution of hardware but he also 
told us about that village storekeeper. 


He said, ‘What we save on dis- 
tribution must go into the tire because 
we must have tires for thousands of 
village hardware stores that have 
no tire repair service.”’ 


The great hardware merchants 
told us they could distribute 
tires at small cost as a part of 
their annual billion dollar dis- 
tribution of hardware. 


“The tire we sell to those country 
merchants literally must do service 
without repair until it has given its full 
and overflowing measure of value.”’ 


The Mansfield Tire @ Rubber Company 
Mansfield, Ohio 


But because they sell to coun- 
try merchants who have no 
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Watch This 


Column 


~ NORMAN KERRY 
| 


When you write to me 
recommending a book or story 
which you think will make a good 
picture, please also suggest the cast 
—the players who you think are 
best qualified in appearance and abil- 
ity to fit the various réles. The pub- 
lic viewpoint is always interesting 
and valuable, and we freely admit that 
we don’t “‘know it all.” 


VIRGINIA VALLI and 


NORMAN KERRY ought to 
make a hit in ‘‘The Price of Pleas- 
ure,’’ adapted from the _ splendid 
story by Marion Orth and Elizabeth 
Holding. A young millionaire gives 
a shopgirl a week of society and 
happiness, and, thinking he has been 
cruel, marries her. His folks cut the 
girl and she runs away. He pursues 
her, and out of the cloud of complica- 
tions the sun shines again. In the 
cast are Louise Fazenda, T. Roy 
Barnes, George Fawcett, Kate Lester 
and Ward Crane. 


There is a complete cast 
of ‘‘Faust’’ in Universal’s great 
spectacle, ‘‘The Phantom of the 
Opera’’—there is a full orchestra and 
a complete ballet, besides 5,000 others 
who appear in the grand masked ball. 
In addition to LON CHANEY, who 
plays the Phantom, the cast includes 
MARY PHILBIN and NORMAN 
KERRY (of ‘‘Merry Go Round”’ 
fame) and Gibson Gowland. 


“The Last Laugh’”’ is doing 


a remarkable business in the big 
theatres. It is most unusual and the 
critics praise it unanimously. 


Be sure to see HOUSE 
PETERS in ‘‘The Tornado’’; 
PAULINE FREDERICK and 
LAURA LA PLANTE in ‘“Smol- 
dering Fires’’; REGINALD DENNY 
in ‘‘Oh, Doctor,’’ and HOOT GIB- 
SON in ‘‘Let ’er Buck.”’ 


Carl Laemmle 
President 


(To be continued next week) 


Beautifully illustrated Universal Pictures 
ooklet sent you on request 
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otherwise, union or nonunion, sane or 
touched, sick or well, literate or illiterate, 
Dan McGuffy had his motion-picture 
story, his unrecognized drama, and it lay at 
the instant in a drawer at his room. Like 
the unnumbered millions, he had given in 
to the lure of the silent drama and had hur- 
ried home one night from a fast-moving 
photoplay of the open spaces, absolutely 
assured that he could do a better drama 
than the one he had just seen. 

He had, on this inspired night, lighted 
the lamp, whittled four pencils, stuck out 
his tongue and begun work. The epic grew 
and he called it Christopher Columbus 
because that seemed to be its name. It 
concerned the adventures of the genial long- 
shoreman who made us what we are today, 
and it went into his affairs with a thorough- 
ness that has not been equaled in any of the 
standard histories. 

Dan sweated and toiled, and when Chris- 
topher was finished, it was a large and 
smeary job of work, containing many 
hitherto unknown details about Queen Isa- 
bella, Mr. Columbus, his friends, his ene- 
mies, his ships, casual Indians, mutinous 
crews, a girl named Rosa, who, in some 
mysterious way, got into the narrative and 
became its heroine. There was a powerful 
scene on shipboard wherein Christopher 
Columbus denounced Rosa and refused to 
turn his armada about and go back to 
Spain, no matter how the villain felt about 
it, the villain being a dirty dog named 
Rufus O’ Donnell. 

In the course of the ensuing year and a 
half, the third chair rear had shipped his 
product both here and there, feeling that 
some studio would steal it. Nobody stole 
it. It was as safe as a bit of gum on a church 
pew, and it returned to Dan ever and anon 
in the unerring mail service provided by a 
thoughtful Government. In time its owner 
became discouraged and put it in a drawer 
behind a bundle of socks with holes in the 
toes. There it lay in the unrecognized ob- 
scurity shared by so many masterpieces, 
and Dan informed customers that all this 
talk about the movie people trying to get 
better stuff was the bunk, and he could 
prove it. 

“Tt’s called Christopher Columbus,” he 
told Gil, at the end of a long and vivid re- 
cital, ‘‘and it sure ought to make a swell 
movie.” 

“How much do you want for it, Mr. 
Stevenson?” the actor inquired. 

“‘T wouldn’t know what to say,’”’ Dan re- 
plied modestly. ‘‘I’d leave that to you, 
Mr. Gilfillan.” 

‘“Are you sure this has never been pub- 
lished?” 

“Never has been,”’ responded the author. 
“T know that.” 

“Well,” said Gil, staring at the carved 
ceiling and reflecting that C’ Day would be 
pleased with this day’s work, ‘‘ considering 
that I’m making only two-reelers right 
now, and still keeping in mind the value of 
your name to our company, I’d say a thou- 
sand dollars would be about right. Does 
that suit you?”’ 

‘A fair price,’”’ Dan admitted. 

“T’d give you more,” Gil added, ‘‘only 
your story won’t do for a comedy—at least, 
not as it stands. There will have to be 
plenty of work done to get that onto the 
screen.”’ 

“Go right ahead,’”’ Dan said cheerfully. 
“Do whatever you want.” , 

The deal was presently concluded and 
would have gone through then and there, 
except for one small matter. Gil hunted for 
his check book, meaning to advance Mr. 
Stevenson the thousand and later on get it 
back from O’Day; but the author shook 
his head. 

“No checks,’ he said firmly, his mind 
jumping ahead to scenes in the Monterey 
Fishermen’s Bank, when he would try to 
cash a check payable to Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

‘One of your little eccentricities,’ Gil 
grinned. ‘Well, that’s the way with you 
authors.” 

Dan added that not taking checks was 
one of his notable eccentricities. 

“Tl go right home and get the story,’’ he 
said hurriedly; ‘“‘and in the meanwhile, if 
you want to, you can write out your check 
and have the hotel man cash it. Then we 
clear up everything.” 

“Zeek!” said Gil, pleased with his eve- 
ning’s work. He looked about the room, 
hoping Perry Thorne had returned so that 
he might. tell him what a grand thing had 
been accomplished, but Perry was not to 
be seen. 
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The delighted author of Christopher Co- 
lumbus hurried to his lodging house, riding 
in a hotel car, found his scenario under the 
socks, smoothed out some of the more 
prominently dog’s-eared pages and returned 
immediately to the Casa Grande Hotel. It 
was his wish to have the business deal con- 
summated as quickly as possible, because 
motion-picture people are notorious for 
changing their minds. Gilfillan was waiting 
with the thousand, and a bit of paper which 
formally stated that Robert Louis Steven- 
son was selling and hereby did sell and Wal- 
ter Gilfillan was buying and hereby did buy 
one complete job, to wit, Christopher Co- 
lumbus, a dramatic work for the stipulated 
sum of one thousand dollars, all rights 
therein to be retained by the O’Day and 
Grogan Pictures Corporation, of Holly- 
wood, California. Dan sat down and signed 
the name of a better man where Gil indi- 
cated, took his thousand dollars, hoped 
that Gil would make a fine movie and de- 
parted for home. 

“‘T’ve been wanting to go to San Fran- 
cisco,”’ he said to Gil, on parting. “‘I know 
where there’s a shop up there ‘ 

““A what?” Gil asked. 

“A nice place,” returned the seller, and a 
moment later he moved quietly into the 
night and was gone. 

Before he retired, filled with warm shivers 
of enthusiasm, Gil dispatched a telegram 
to O’Day, stating briefly that he had, by 
the merest chance in the world, stumbled 
upon an extraordinary piece of good for- 
tune, and that he was returning presently 
to the studio, bringing a very big name 
with him. 

Shortly before midnight, Shorty Hamp 
passed down the long hall toward the ele- 
vators, yawning sleepily. Perry Thorne en- 
tered the lobby on his way to bed. 

“How’d Gil get on with Mr. Stevenson?”’ 
Perry asked, grinning. 

‘‘How’d he get on? Listen, kid! You did 
a better job than you know when you 
brought them two together. Gil bought an 
original story from him for a thousand 
bucks, and we’re going back to Hollywood 
and make the greatest two-reel Robert 
Louis Stevenson comedy ever turned out in 
the history of the business.”’ 

Perry turned the color of a codfish in 
wood. 

“Say all that again,” he requested. 

Shorty repeated the facts. 

“He bought it!” 

“Sure, and paid for it.” 

Mr. Thorne turned rapidly, and instead 
of retiring for the night, he ordered a taxi- 
eab, drove to the railway station and 
started south, busy entirely with his 
thoughts. 

When Gil and Shorty arrived at the stu- 
dio the star’s head was in the air and his 
manner was important. He dictated sev- 
eral memorandums and went immediately 
to the office of John O’Day. The president 
was elsewhere, but Vice President Grogan 
was visible. 

“T’ve got some real news for the studio,” 
Gil said, beaming. ‘This was an important 
trips 

“Find your waterfall?’’ Grogan asked. 

“Waterfall nothing! I’ve just bought an 
original story for the screen by the world’s 
greatest writer, and I doubt if anybody else 
but me could have got it away from him.” 

“What'd you pay?’’ Grogan demanded. 

‘One thousand bucks,” said Gil proudly. 

‘For a two-reeler?”’ 

“Certainly. Why not? It’s time this 
company spent some money buying stories 
for me.” 

““A thousand dollars!” said the stag- 
gered Grogan. ‘“‘What’s it called?” 

“Christopher Columbus,” said Gil; ‘‘and 
it ain’t thestory so much, but it’s his name.”’ 

“What is his name?”’ Grogan inquired, 
thinking of the absurdity of one thousand 
dollars in connection with the. two-reel 
pictures. 

“Stevenson,” said Gil. 

“Never heard of him,’ said Grogan. 

“You wouldn’t. You’re a financial man; 
but wait till I tell O’Day.” 

“He'll drop dead,” prophesied his partner. 

The news was presently all over the 
studio that Gilfillan had returned from 
Monterey and that an important announce- 
ment was about to be made. A notice went 
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up on the bulletin board requesting ft] 
comedy unit gather in the office oj 
dent O’Day at three o’clock; and 
Hamp, at Gil’s direction, telephon 
newspapers, urging them to send re 

At three o’clock the presidential] 
was an animated spot. George Whit 
over from the publicity department 
ing his pad. Directors and dep; 
heads wandered in and Gil’s comec 
drifted along by two and threes, 
sat behind his mahogany desk a 
scene was set. 

“JT understand Gil has an im 
news item to give out,’’ George W 
marked. 

“‘So I hear,” said the president, 
at his watch. “Where is he?”’ 

At the instant, Gil and Shorty w 
proaching the studio in the star’s lin 
and clasped to Gil’s bosom, in its 
container, was the precious manus 
Christopher Columbus. 

“This is where we knock ’em de; 
stated cheerily as they emerged fi 
automobile. 

““We sure do,” Shorty agreed. 

Two of Hollywood’s social leader; 
the triumphant star as he was al 
enter the shop—two energetic dri 
saders whom Gil had met before. 
were large, imposing ladies and th 
collecting funds. 

“Mr. Gilfillan,” greeted the larg 

‘How do you do?”’ Gil said poli 

“You are just the man we want. 

“How much this time and wha 
Gil asked; and it is a matter of fg 
Gilfillan, the roughneck comedy g 
the films, is one of the freest giver 
Angeles. 

“Tt is for the new wing to the Ch 
Hospital,’’ explained the collector, ‘ 
put your name down for a hundre¢ 
because we know how generous 

“T suppose it’s all right,’”’ Gil mu 

“Indeed, yes, because this is to 
Robert Louis Stevenson Memorial 
the Children’s Hospital. Isn’t that] 
to call it the Stevenson Wing?” 

Gil, hunting for his check book, si 
paused, hand on hip. 

“The what?” 

“The Stevenson Memorial Wi 
formed the collector. ‘‘You see, 
fillan, he dearly loved children an 
many of his books for the little tot 
it does seem very fitting that we sk 
ahead with the enterprise at this t 

‘Who loved children?”’ Gil de 

‘“Robert Louis Stevenson, of co! 
was fond of them all his life, and 
the thirtieth anniversary of his dea 
could be finer than to start the ¢ 
tion of a memorial wing which wi 
bear his name?”’ 

Gil stared at the ladies and 
Shorty and back to the ladies. 

““You mean the writer, Stevens 
asked dazedly. ‘‘He been deat 
years?”’ 1 

“Next month; and we begin d 
the date of his death.” 

“This certainly is news to us, 
Gil?”’ Shorty gasped. 

““We knew it would be,”’ said bot 
“And now ie 

Gilfillan turned and walked rap 
rudely away, thoughts of charity s 
He walked, not toward the studio, ' 
impatient group was awaiting hin 
his limousine. The irritated 
stared and murmured in polit 
Shorty hurried after his boss and 

“Gil, they’re all waiting for you 

“All right,” Gil barked. ‘‘Go 
tell ’em I won’t be there. Tel 
going looking for Perry Thorne, an 
find him, they better have that 
pital wing all done, because he’s 
need four rooms to himself.” 

Mr. Gilfillan entered his car 2 
tered away. The manuscript of 
pher Columbus fell unheeded to / 
and Shorty walked falteringly to 
studio gate. He presently stoo 
doorway of O’Day’s suite, facing 
pectant officials and the press. 

““Where’s Gil?’”’ O’ Day asked. 

“‘He’s gone looking for a fellc 
Shorty, ‘‘and if the fellow fights b 
it’s probably manslaughter, but if 
fight back, then it’s just plain mi 
that’s all there is to it.” 

Leaving the astounded group 
this cryptic utterance, Shorty slar 
presidential door and skittered 
Stage Five, which is always so Ja 
with monumental confusion that 4? 
can hide there for days and days | 
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Body, by, Fisher 


« 


Now the Most Popular Chandler 


NLY one closed car selling at the touring car price com- 

bines the luxury of Fisher body craftsmanship, the 
dominant performance of the Pikes Peak Motor and the 
astonishingly simple, silent speed changing of the Traffic 
Transmission. That one closed car is the new Coach Imperial 
—already the most sought-after Chandler in ten years of 
Chandler history. Bap eee coneard oa ae enearee ce ens Toe gee 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND. Export Department, 1819 Broadway, New York City. Cable Address ““Chanmotor.” 
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Coodrith has 
heen making 
Garden Hose 


When you buy a length of 
Goodrich Hose for your garden 
or lawn you are capitalizing 
on all the lessons that were 
learned in that long time— 


The worth of Goodrich—the 
strength to resist bending, 
twisting and kinking—the abil- 
ity to stand up season after 
season—these things came only 
with experience. 


And, best of all, these advan- 
tages come to you at no higher 
price than you pay for other 
hose. 


Buy hose 5/8" size (Inside Diameter)— 
just right for free flow of water and easy 
handling—fits any faucet. 


Dealers Everywhere 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
Est. 1870 


Akron, Ohio 


frden Hose 


“Best in the Long Run” 
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PLEASE EXCUSE MIE 


So I wasn’t altogether surprised that 
May evening when Bob Haley blew into the 
room announcing that the vendetta was 
over and that in ten days we were going to 
play Carlton for championship. ; f 

“Now listen,’’ Bob said, ‘‘nobody in this 
university knows that the lacrosse team 
exists; and what’s more, they don’t know 
whether lacrosse is played in a tank or on a 
checkerboard, and after that they don’t 
care. We owe almost a thousand dollars on 
the season, and to pay up with this last 
game we’ve got to count on support not 
from the university but from the town. 
Now the livest thing in town is the Society 
for the Suppression of Something or Other 
run by old Jake Lamson’s daughter. Your 
bum knee has promoted you to the proud 
post of manager of this team. You were 
elected tonight. I elected you. Under- 
stand? Now go see Miss Lamson and tell 
her if she can get her society to sell the 
tickets we’ll split everything above ex- 
penses.”’ ; 

And that was how it happened I inter- 
viewed the Queen of the Aurora Borealis in 
the family ice palace. Her voice was just 
as polite and chilly as before. It was clear 
she didn’t recognize me as the messenger 
boy to whom she’d confided the fatal let- 


ters. 

“T don’t believe,”’ she said, ‘‘that I have 
ever seen a lacrosse game; but I under- 
stand it is very graceful.” 

“Charms the eye,” I put in. 

“Tell me; Mr. MacNiff, is it in any way 
a rough game—brutal?” 

I raised my eyebrows. 

“Rough? Brutal? Why, it’s played with 
rackets. You might say it’s something be- 
tween tennis and croquet, but more: es- 
thetic.” 

She tightened her lips. 

“IT never read the sporting page,’’ she 
said in a voice crisper and chiller than ever; 
“but I have been told that one of your 
players is a certain Mr. Hicks.” 

“Oh, yes,” I answered, not knowing 
whether to guard high or low. “Oh, yes. 
Hicks. Little fellow.” 

“Notably brutal,’”’ she added. 

I came back quick, ‘‘We keep him in 
hand. We never let him pull anything 
raw.” 

Her answering words were each and 
every one icicles. 

“T should imagine it essential to keep 
Mr. Hicks well in hand if the game is not 
to degenerate into an orgy of brutality.” 

It was a bad start, but I talked hard and 
side-stepped fast and in the end we came 
to terms. j 

It was the best move the lacrosse team 
ever made. The members of the S.S. P. B. 
sold tickets right and left. At noon on the 
day of the game, when I came back from 
a little conference with the Carlton mana- 
ger, I was smiling inwardly and outwardly; 
and thus smiling, I ran into Chet. He was 
standing outside the Warburton House 
and he looked as desolate as if he’d just 
been appointed consul to the last place on 
earth. 

“What’s the matter, Chet?” 

“T am,” he announced in the most lu- 
gubrious voice you ever heard—‘‘I am the 
happiest man in the world.” 

I gave him a 12 h.p. handshake and for- 
warded best wishes to Dolly. 

“And now,” I said, ‘‘the worst being 
over, just what else is wrong?”’ 

“MacNiff, I have a depressing but neces- 
sary mission which I must execute. I am 
on my way into the Warburton House to 
have an interview with a member of the 
Carlton College lacrosse team—with Mr. 
Bennings.” 

II 
“WMUTCH BENNINGS? What for? 
You’d better speak up,’’ I went on 
when Chet didn’t answer, “‘and tell uncle, 
because uncle knows anyhow.”’ Chet con- 
tinued to look over my left shoulder. 

“Right now,” I said, “‘you’re sore. I’d 
probably be sore myself if I were in your 
shoes. But why try to take it out on Butch 
ina hotel? Wait till this afternoon. Every- 
thing’s fair in love and lacrosse; and any- 
how, there’s no rule against hitting at a 
man’s stick even if you know that by the 
time you land, his head will be where his 
stick was.” 

Chet spoke up. 

“But I have not come with the desire to 
injure Mr. Bennings.” There was a plain- 
tive catch to his voice, ‘I wish nothing so 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


much as an understanding—an explana- 
tion. If I am to play this afternoon, there 
must be a friendly understanding first.” 

“T don’t get you. Explain—explain.”’ 

Chet pulled his hat down over his eyes. 

“For the last two weeks the terrible se- 
cret has been dawning on me; but only this 
morning, when Miss Parker made me the 
happiest man in the world, did I know it for 
the appalling certainty that it is.’ 

“What appalling certainty?” 

Chet’s voice dropped still lower. 

“Miss Lamson was right.” 

“Right about what?” 

“Right when she said that I—I kicked 
the dog.” 

“But you didn’t kick the dog.” 

“Not actually, perhaps, but potentially. 
I realize to the full now that potentially, if 
not actually, I am brutal.” 

“Mistake,” I suggested. 

“No mistake, MacNiff, no mistake. 
Game after game I have realized more and 
more strongly the tiger in my blood. When 
I see an opponent running with the ball, I 
have to struggle with a vicious desire to 
trip him or cross-check him in the small of 
the back or hit him over the head.’ So far, 
indeed, I have conquered these baser emo- 
tions; but today, after meeting a second 
cousin from Carlton College who told me 
of Mr. Bennings’ attitude toward Miss 
Parker at the Carlton Prom, I realize that I 
am as weak as water.”’ 

“Then why not treat yourself to a wallop 
at Butch? It might do you both good.” 

“Your counsel is well meant, but super- 
ficial,’’ Chet said sadly. ‘‘ Either I must rid 
myself of my present desire to—ah—elimi- 
nate him or is 

“Or what?” 

Chet was firm. 

“Or I shall cut the Gordian knot. by re- 
fusing to appear at Collins Field this after- 
noon. Better to be looked on as a quitter 
than to commit a brutal assault in the name 
of sportsmanship.” 

Well, I tried all the arguments in the 
locker without result—which was why the 
interview with Butch took place, though I 
might add that as an interview it was just 
as unsatisfactory as it was short. We rode 
the elevator to the third floor and knocked 
at 357. 

Chet 
but —— 

That was as far as Chet got. 

Out of 357 came a roar like the voice of a 
man-eating dyspeptic tiger. 


piped up, ‘Please excuse me, 
” 


“Listen, guy, I’ve told you twelve times - 


I got no photo for your paper. Understand? 
So promenade—understand?”’ 

“But I assure you, Mr. Bennings, there 
is some mistake.” 

“You'll think there’s a mistake if I come 
out there, because I’ll swamp you—under- 
stand? So promenade—promenade!”’ 

Chet turned white and began to tremble, 
and had started for 357 with his fists wav- 
ing when I grabbed him by the shoulders. 
The little devil was fighting back, and I 
dunno whether I’d have got him into the 
elevator if I hadn’t done a little quick 
thinking and changed my arguments. 

“Chet,’’ I said, ‘“remember the preamble 
to the constitution of the local branch of 
the S.S. P. B. ‘A conciliatory benevolence 
succeeds where the most aggressive brutal- 
ity fails.’ Chet, that remark is just as true 
now as it was when you wrote it, no matter 
how many tigers are ramping around in 
your circulatory system.” 

Chet gave a shiver as though he were 
coming out of a bad dream and let himself 
be propelled into the street. For a while he 
talked back pretty lively, but I kept firing 
the preamble back at him till he began to 
admit he was wrong and that maybe he 
could bring himself to play after all. 

‘“MacNiff,” he said finally, ‘‘the team 
may count upon me this afternoon. Let me 
apologize and thank you at the same time. 
For the last months I have been so de- 
tached from the S. S. P. B. that when my 
copy of the constitution of the local branch 
was lost I did not replace it. I shall procure 
another at once. And with the preamble 
before my eyes I shall meditate on the fun- 
damental decencies until the game is called.” 

So far so good. And having ditched 
Chet, I proceeded to take up the next bur- 
den of the day, which was escorting Miss 
Lamson out to Collins Field and the box 
reserved for her as president of the S.S. P. B. 


Well, it certainly was a treat that after- 


noon to look at the crowd. Instead of our 


regulation six rooters and Dolly Parke, 
bleachers were filled, and more tha) 
the boxes. Of course, in general, the) 
tators weren’t students—that is, o% 
the Carlton rooters—but they’d all Dl 
the gate and that’s what gives the mi 
manager a sunny smile. 

Miss Lamson and I burst on the 1 
tude when the home team was rur 
through a little final practice. Che 
with them, and as Miss Lamson sg}) 
him her patrician features radiatecs 
weather. But she wasn’t the only f: 
with eyes for Chet. Two boxes aw: 
Dolly Parker, and if ever a face was w? 
picture it was Dolly’s. The emotionsy 
fighting for elbow room—fear, affe: 
outraged pride, thirst for revenge, 1 
few more. 

And then just while I was sizing h 
the Carlton rooters began the C-A 


{ 


with some kid-glove applause; 


low and powerful, gorilla arms, long-wss 
duck-legged, flat-headed, he gambole 
over the turf as though he didn’t | 
more than ninety-seven pounds. Ni 
had to tell me it was Butch Bennir‘ 
knew. | 
In her box, Dolly stood up and shoc 
fists at him. Then, seeming to remé 
herself, she dropped back into her cha 
began biting the corners off her pro 
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DIDN’T see Butch make his first 

Just before the face-off I was call 
to the ticket window. As I passed tl 
Dolly stopped me. 

“Oh,” she said, “I’m distracted. 
they won’t let Chet play against thaiB 
nings brute. If the big sausage dais 
lay a hand on Chet I’ll kill him.” 

I'd hardly broken away, after pronis 
to exterminate Butch personally, wh 
gang left the field. Chet’s face was sti 
but a lot more hopeful than it had b} 
the morning. 

“Things are much improved, Macfi 
Chet whispered. “I had a momet 
weakness; I went to Miss Parker ands 
her frankly if, at the Carlton Pron! 
Bennings had been as rude as my ¢ 
cousin stated. She swore it was all F 
take. I’m not sure whether she was ll 
the entire truth, but at any rate it mae 
feel better. Since then I have been rx 
ing over and over to myself that ‘A (ip 
iatory benevolence succeeds where thi 
aggressive brutality fails’; and each 
feel more reassured as to my self-cc 
Moreover, I am carrying the constitu’ 
the local branch of the S. S. P. B. unc 
jersey. Whatever Mr. Bennings’ ecé 
off the field, at present he is for me a gf 
man and a sportsman and [I shall tre: 
accordingly.” Ni 

So, tossing Chet an “Attaboy,”’ I 14) 
off to the gate. | 

I’d counted on getting back befot 
game started, but there I was wrong. |f 
were two wild screeches from the Cf 
rooters; the first when the ball weri 
play, the second about half a minutea 
I knew what had happened before 
back to the score board. 


and four huskies were carrying Hein’ E 
out to the side lines. Score: 1 to 0. 
When I got back into the box thite 
perature of that lovely June afternoc 
gone down about seventy-five degret 
“Mr. MaeNiff, this is disgraceful. 
“T was called away, Miss Lai 
honest.”’ 
“T am not referring to your absen¢, | 
to the game, Mr. MacNiff—to the gm 
“What’s the matter with the gameM 
Lamson?” 
“Tt is disgraceful, Mr. MacNiff, disté 
ful! You told me it was a gentle gif 
“Yes, Miss Lamson?’’ 
“Something between tennis and cru 
but more esthetic.” 
“Well, isn’t it?” 
(Continued on Page 70) 
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127-inch Wheelbase 
Five Passengers 


SIX 4-DOOR COUPE ~$2190 


F, O. B. Factory 


Me 
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Most Eagerly Sought Cars 


B-E-A-U-T-Y! Long of line and smartly 
low to the road this 4-Door Coupé is richly 
attractive to the eye. 


C-R-A-F-T-S-M-A-N-S-H-I-P! This grace- 
ful body is the finest work of men long 
famed both here and in Europe for their 
enclosed car conceptions. 


P-E-R-F-O-R-M-A-N-C-E! You'll revel in 
the fluid power and flexibility of this big 
Advanced Six motor. It has the quietness 
and the smoothness that are surest proofs 
of perfected engineering. 


R-E-F-I-N-E-M-E-N-T! The finish of the 
exterior and the fittings of the interior 


illustrate clearly the custom-built quality 
of this fine enclosed car. Included among 
the tastefully select appointments are a 
smoking set and a vanity case, silver-fin- 
ished, in Old Empire pattern. 
S-A-F-E-T-Y! A touch of your foot to the 
brake pedal and you come to a dead stop 
from high speed with a swiftness and ease 
that are almost magical. 


Nowhere are there finer brakes than these 
fully equalized, special Nash-design 4-wheel 
brakes. And they’re included in the price, 
$2190, f. 0. b. factory, along with a big, 
built-in, steel trunk, full balloon tires and 
five disc wheels. 
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Fy You Are Behind 
- the Times Without 
~ 4-Wheel Brakes 
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Wall paper, Kalsomine, 
Paint, Fresco, Murals, 
Tapestry, Textone, Sanitas— 


Inexpensive or costly, all decorations 
are at the mercy of the ‘‘things”’ 
within your walls. 


Plaster will never crack or fall of 
itself. The only source of defect in 
the plaster (provided it is properly 
mixed and applied), is from some 
outside influence—from the ‘‘things”’ 
within your walls. 

Use National Steel Fabric Reinforcement 
Style P-214 and you will insure your walls 


against the ‘“‘ things”’ which cause lath marks, 
and discolored, cracked and falling plaster. 


Your architect or contractor will tell you 
that the strongest, permanent ceilings and 
walls consist of: 


1. ‘‘Back-plastered’’ plaster — that is, the 
lath must be completely embedded in 
the plaster. 


is] 


. Building paper that will neither deteri- 

. orate nor disintegrate. 

. A galvanized lath or fabric (base) that 
will not rust or corrode. 

. Galvanized nails for applying the base. 

. A true reinforcement for strengthening 
the plaster as well as the framework of 
the building. 


You get all of this under one specifica- 
tion—combined into one building material— 
when you use P-214 Steel Fabric. 


Before you build anew, or replace plaster 
which has failed, be sure to send for our 
special free Bulletins and Booklets on Rein- 
forced Plaster construction. 

Look for the “‘Sir 
Fabric’”’ trademark 
on every sheet of 
P-214 Steel Fabric 
—it is your guar- 
antee of durability 
and. of service— 
your*insurance 
against lath marks 
and discolored, 
cracked and 5 hae 
plaster. 


NATIONAL STEEL 
FABRIC COMPANY 


(SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH STEEL CO.) 


725 Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Atlanta Cincinnati Chicago Cleveland Dallas 
Denver Detroit Houston Los Angeles 
New York City Philadelphia” Pittsburgh 

Rochester St. Louis San Antonio » San Francisco 
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National Steel Fabric Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send me, free of charge, the folder 
“‘Within These Walls’”’ and the book 
“Building a Permanent Home.”’ 
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“Tt is an exhibition to appall a blood- 
thirsty savage, Mr. MacNifl—those men 
striking at each other with their clubs. I 
fon. t wonder Mr. Hicks finds congen- 
ja ” 

She stopped, because once more the ball 
had gone into play. 

According to competent authorities, the 
second goal happened exactly like the first. 
Butch Bennings, the oyster’s spareribs of 
lacrosse, flashed down the field through 
and over and around everybody that tried 
to stop him. Buck Flaherty had dropped 
back to point to replace Heiny Hall. Like 
an Iowa cyclone, Buck came sweeping 
through the outer defenses. Just as he 
swung his stick back over his shoulder for a 
shoot at goal the point man jumped for- 
ward to meet him. There was a clash, a 
thud, a bulge in the goal nets where the ball 
had landed, and Flaherty was lying on the 
grass entirely separated from his wind. 

r. MacNiff!”’ 

“Yes, Miss Lamson.” 

“Mr. MacNiff, I must insist that this 
game be stopped at once.’ 

“‘What’s the matter with the game, Miss 
Lamson?”’ 

“You know very well what’s the matter 
with it.” 

“You mean there’s been a couple of ac- 
cidents? Why, honest, Miss Lamson, an 
accident may happen any time. I was 
reading in the paper just yesterday of a 
man who dropped dead playing checkers.” 

“T am not in a mood for buffoonery, Mr. 
MacNiff. It has already been demon- 
strated to me incontrovertibly that the 
game reeks with brutality. I insist now 
that it be stopped at once. Otherwise, I 
shall appeal to the police.” 

I began to get scared. A girl whose con- 
versation is backed by a couple of million 
dollars has some awful good arguments. 

“Now, Miss Lamson,” I began, “‘let’s be 
reasonable.” 

“T am not a person to be wheedled or 
cajoled, Mr. MacNiff. I have eyes. I 
know how to use them. The game is funda- 
mentally brutal. That is why you are rep- 
resented by such players as Mr. Hicks, and 
that is why 

Just then something happened not pre- 
dicted by the astrologers. A center man 
generally minds his own business, which is 
to stay in the middle of the field, where he 
serves as a link between defense and home. 
Thus, ordinarily, Butch and Chet wouldn’t 
have been more than passing acquaintances, 
so tospeak. But this Butch was a glutton. 
He wasn’t satisfied with packing the ball 
into enemy territory every time he had the 
chance; but when the occasion loomed he 
tore back to help out on the defense. 
This time he had scooped up the ball behind 
the Carlton goal posts and was steaming 
back up the field. 

For a man who wasn’t rooting the other 
way, it must have been a pleasure to watch 
him. There are tricks in every trade, and 
Butch had a whole sackful. Light on his 
feet in spite of his weight; so long-armed 
and so short-legged he could put his hand 
on the ground and pivot around it—he 
made our gang look like a lot of strangers in 


<< 


He wondered why—he had ‘“‘ wondered 
often, your nearest relations being in this 
country, that you should not prefer spend- 
ing the evening of your life among them 
rather than close the sublunary scene in a 
foreign country.”’ And herelated the events 
of the intervening years to her, none of 
which, however, “‘nor all of them together, 
have been able to eradicate from my mind 
the recollections of those happy moments— 
the happiest in my life—which I have en- 
joyed in your company.” 
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HAT was in 1798; but in 1759 Colonel 

Washington had just taken a wife; and 
there was married life, and all the future, to 
be faced. They stayed at Williamsburg for 
the session of the House, and then they 
went to Mount Vernon; Marthaand George, 
and the two Custis children, whom their 
childless stepfather always treated as though 
they had been his own. Delicate children, 
Patsy and Jackey, who caused their mother 
much anxiety. 

“My dear Nancy,” she once wrote to one 
of her sisters, ‘‘I had the pleasure to receive 
your kind letter . . . just asI was setting 
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a big city. In fact, our home men acted as 
if they were too exclusive to have anything 
to do with Butch—all, that is, except Chet. 

If Butch had any respect for Chet, he’d 
have done him the honor to side-step or 
dodge or squirm or wheel or something. 

“The little fellow’s paralyzed,’’ Butch 
must have thought. “TI’ll run right over 
him.” 

There was Chet crouching like a rabbit 
the same as that first afternoon. I tried to 
yell, ““Get him, Chet!” But I couldn’t 
fetch a sound out of my throat. It was all 
dried up. And then, just when it looked as 
though Chet had petrified or something, he 
jumped. 

“Please excuse me 

You could hear it all over the grounds. 

“Please excuse me’’—bing! 

It was fair, all right. It was the fairest 
body check anybody ever pulled. But it 
was just as hard as it was fair. 

I never saw anybody go so high as Butch 
went. For a little while I didn’t think he 
was going to come down at all. He seemed 
to be kind of floating. His center of gravity 
had been way up in the air and when Chet 
hit him low he soared. But pretty soon a 
close observer could make out that Butch 
was describing a parabolic curve. And a 
little while after this Butch lit—mostly on 
his head. It sounded like a suitcase full of 
bricks being thrown out of a third-story 
window 

Forgetting all about Miss Lamson and 
the old leg, I vaulted over the front rail of 
the box and pegged it away to where Chet 
was lying on the field of battle with Butch 
beside him. As I came up Chet lifted his 
head, cocked an eye at Butch, who wasn’t 
lifting anything, and said a second time, 
“Please excuse me.”’ 

And then along came Dolly. 

Never, on thestage or off, have I ever seen 
anything that looked like Dolly at this dra- 
matic moment. Her face was convulsed, 
and even that isn’t the word. She’d gone 
back to the female-more-deadly-than-the- 
male stage. For a moment I thought she 
was a bit off her bean, because she kept 
making claw motions at Chet. 

“Wake up, Dolly,’ I said; ‘‘this is Chet 
here. Calm down! Chet isn’t hurt.” 

“Chet isn’t hurt!” Dolly screamed. 
““What do I care whether the little viper is 
hurt or not? Look what he’s done—the 
brute!” 

Chet sat up, blinking. 

“Please excuse me ”” he began. 

Dolly had dropped down beside Butch, 
but she turned around enough to remark, 
“‘T’ll never excuse you, you brute! You’re 
the most terrible monster of brutality that 
ever walked on two feet. You’ve killed the 
best man that ever lived. Oh, Butch, speak 
to me! Speak to me, Butch!” 

I didn’t know what might happen next. 
I tried to make Chet stay quiet, but there 
was nothing doing. He struggled to his 
feet and stood there staring down at Dolly, 
who sat with Butch’s head on her lap 
smoothing back his hair. 

“Brutal!’’ Chet said ina whisper. ‘“‘She 
said I was brutal!” 

‘Forget it! She doesn’t know what she’s 
doing.” 


” 
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out on a visit to Mr. Washington in West- 
moreland whare I spent a weak very agrea- 
bley. I carred my little patt’’—Patsy— 
“‘with me and left Jackey at home for a 
trial to see how well I coud stay without 
him; though we ware gon but won fortnight 
I was quite impatiant to get home. . . 
We all injoy very good health at preasent. 
I think patty seems to be quite well now, 
Jackey is very thin but in good health, and 
learn thaire books very fast. If I 
coud leave my children in as good Care as 
you can I would never let Mr. W n 
come down without me.” To the sessions 
at Williamsburg, she meant. 

Little Patsy was well then, but as she 
grew up into the brunet ‘“dark lady” so 
beloved of that countryside, it was quite 
apparent that her health was declining; 
the Virginia Warm Springs did no good, 
and in June, 1773, she died. And Jackey’s 
health improved, but as he approached 
young manhood he was hard to manage; 
he would not pay attention to his books in 
the school at Annapolis; he was filled with 
notions of a European tour, and when they 
sent him to King’s College in New York he 
was not contented. And the real reason was 
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Chet went on in a kind of monole 
“Brutal! ‘A conciliatory bene 
succeeds where the most aggressive bj 
ity fails. A conciliatory benevolence — 
I tried to call the doc’s attention, 
was too busy with Butch. Chet sti 
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local branch of the 8. S. P. B. 
tory benevolence!’’? Chet yapped, 
the thing across and then into four 
“*Conciliatory benevolence’—ha-ha 
It was in the very middle of the ha 
that a frost-bitten voice behind my shoul 
blades remarked, “‘I demand that 
brutal game be stopped at once.” 
Chet’s head shot forward. 
“Huh?” he said. 
Miss Lamson flashed a comeback, 
was her last. i 
“T am not speaking to you, Mr. 
“Well, I am speaking to you!”’ C 
lowed. ‘“‘And don’t pull any of th 
P. B. stuff around here—you unde 
Because it don’t mean anything— 
stand? All you’ve got to do is to] 
yourself off the field—understand? | 
let the game go on, because it’s going | 
on whether you likeit or not—understa1 
And the game went on. 
During the rest of the afternoon’s 
Miss Lamson said to me from five hu 
to a thousand times in a regular h 
voice, warm and choky, “Oh, did y: 
what he said to me? Wasn’t it t 
Isn’t Mr. Hicks beneath contempt 
such language toa woman? I hate 
just hate him! And I’m going to 
so. Oh, watch him now! Did you eye 
anything so brutal?” 
Well, at last she was right. If Chet 
gone through the season like the lit 
tleman he was, he made up for it in 
three-quarters of that Carlton gam 
in spite of his busted rib, There wasn’ 
thing in the repertoire he didn’t pull 
he never said “Please excuse me’ 
once. And when the game broke up 
the score 6 to 2 against Carlton, Chet 
leading figure in the riot that follow 
was Chet that laid out the two cops. 
Butch wasn’t really seriously hurt, 
he didn’t get back into the game a 
They say that when the Carlton coach’ 
to set him on his feet Butch rolled his: 
caught hold of Dolly and muttered g 
thing that sounded like “Please 
me.” Their third engagement tool 
right, because two months later they 
married; and the last anybody heard thi 
gone into social-uplift work in New 
and were prominent members of a 
society. 
Naturally, after what had hap] 
with Chet being arrested and all, Mi 
son had no use for him. But while 
telling him so at the police station s 
the words twisted, and pretty soon the 
were demonstrating the principles 
Society for Promoting Friendly F 
Between the Opposite Sexes. Chet 
studying for a diplomatic career and § 
right in managing one of his father-in- 
lumber camps out in Washington & 
They say he’s good, but a little rougk 


that he was in love with little Nel 
vert, of Mount Airy, and so, final 
February, 1774, they were married 
went to live on his estate of Abing 
the Potomac. It was not quite a yet 
Patsy’s death, and Martha did nota 
the wedding, but she wrote to her da 

in-law: 


“My dear Nellie: God took from 
Daughter when June Roses were blooi 
He has now given me another dauf 
about her Age, when Winter wind 
blowing, to warm my Heart again. I! 
Happy as One so Afflicted and so Bles 
be. Pray receive my Benediction # 
wish that you may long live the 
Wife of my happy Son, and a 
Daughter of your Affectionate Mot \ 

“MM. WASHINGTO 


Hers was always a great dignity, 
pered with sweetness and grace. 
Vv 


PEE RE were fifteen happyyearsat 
Vernon, in the Mansion House 4 
the farms; and if Martha could hav?} 
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While so many are attempting to build 
closed cars which can be sold for a few 
dollars less than others, Flint has kept 
steadily to the practice of producing en- 
closed models that are built better than 
others. The success of this policy 1s re- 
flected in the increasing demand for the 
Flint Six line by careful buyers who 
realize that good construction 1s just as 
important as low price. 


The Flint Six Line Includes Two Chassis—Model ‘55’ and Model ‘40’ With Complete Selection of Open and Closed Bodies 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
her way they would never have been inter- 
rupted. She was extremely busy—her ne- 
groes, her cows, two hundred of them, her 
gardening, her needlework, her charities, 
her housekeeping—a mode of life, simple, 
prosperous and dignified, eminently suited 
to her tastes and capacities. The colonel 
was an enthusiastic gentleman farmer, she 
was an ideal gentleman farmer’s wife, con- 
tent to lead the well-ordered, generously 
fed, elegantly clothed—for the colonel was 
always in the fashion—and ceaselessly hos- 
pitable existence of that hunting, dining, 
crop-raising Virginia countryside; and to 
ride abroad, when her own guests gave her 
time, in her coach and four behind the 
white-and-scarlet liveried postilions. To 
Greenway Court, and to Gunston Hall, and 
to Belvoir, where Sally Fairfax still reigned. 

But it was not to last. There was trouble 
brewing in the colonies; Mr. Patrick Henry 
was making speeches; Governor Dunmore 
was behaving insupportably; at Mount 
Vernon, Martha was fashioning cotton 
dresses striped with silk from the ravelings 
of old stockings and damask chair covers, 
while sixteen spinning wheels were con- 
stantly whirring in order to replace the im- 
ported goods which England wished to tax. 
And in September, 1774, Colonel Washing- 
ton was on his way to the Congress at Phil- 
adelphia. But Martha seemed “‘ready to 
make any sacrifice,’ Edmund Pendleton 
wrote, ‘‘and was cheerful though I know 
she felt anxious. ‘I hope you will all 
stand firm—I know George will,’ she said. 
The dear little woman was busy from morn- 
ing until night with domestic duties, but she 
gave us much time in conversation and 
affording us entertainment. When we set 
off in the morning she stood in the door and 
cheered us with the good words, ‘God be 
with you, gentlemen!’’”’ 

If things went wrong, if there was war 
with all its dangers of pillage and confisca- 
tion, Martha had more to lose, perhaps, 
than any woman in the colonies except 
Mary Morris of Philadelphia. But ‘What 
are all these evils,’ she said, ‘‘when com- 
pared with the fate of which the Port Bill 
may be only a threat? My mind is made 
up, my heart is in the cause.’”’ So, quite 
simply and with a rare, unconscious cour- 
age, those colonial ladies—Martha Wash- 
ington, Abigail Adams, all of them—faced 
the future. And in June, 1775, there was a 
letter from the colonel: 


“My dearest, I now sit down to write you 
on a subject which fills me with inexpressi- 
ble concern, and this concern is greatly ag- 
gravated and increased when I reflect upon 
the uneasiness I know it will give you. It 
has been determined in Congress that the 
whole army raised for the defence of the 
American cause shall be put under my 
care. You may believe me, my dear 
Patsy, when I assure you... that... 
I have used every endeavor to avoid 
it. . . . Ishall feel no pain from the toil 
or the danger of the Campaign; my un- 
happiness will flow from the uneasiness you 
will feel from being left alone. I therefore 
beg that you will summon your whole forti- 
tude, and pass your time as agreeably as 
possible.” 


At Mount Vernon they wanted her to 
seek shelter inland, and she did pack her 
valuables and papers; but she said, “‘No, I 
will not desert my post.’”’ But in Novem- 
ber, with Jackey and his wife, “‘the Lady of 
His Excellency General Washington” was 
off to the headquarters at Cambridge at 
the invitation of the commander in chief. 
It was a noteworthy journey, made in 
considerable state, fraught with many 
courtesies on the way, solemnized by cere- 
monies of welcome and the military splen- 
dors of such picked bodies as the First 
Troop, Philadelphia City Cavalry. Plump, 
bonny little Patsy was become Lady Wash- 
ington. And at Cambridge the general was 
in hot water over questions of social eti- 
quette—already—but Martha smoothed 
everything out at once, gave parties for the 
young officers, and made lifelong friends— 
Mrs. Knox, Mrs. Warren—for herself. 

“T think the Complacency of her man- 
ners,’ Mrs. Warren told Mrs. John Adams, 
“speaks at once the benevolence of her 
heart, and her affability, Candor and gen- 
tleness qualify her to soften the hours of 
private life, or to sweeten the cares of the 
Hero, and smooth the rugged paths of 
War.” a2 


ROM then on Martha was almost al- 
ways in camp with the army in its winter 
quarters, returning to Mount Vernon when 
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the spring brought on a resumption of war- 
fare; with an occasional trip to Philadelphia, 
as in 1776 to be inoculated, when the Han- 
cocks invited her to ‘‘take the small pox” 
at their house, a hospitality which she did 
not put to the final test. She always insisted 
afterward that the sound of fifes and drums 
was pleasanter music than any which she 
had ever heard. 

And once, in six years, the general spent 
three days in his own home, on his way to 
Yorktown. 

There can be no question in these pages 
of taking more than a glimpse at these 
encampments of the Revolutionary War. 
What impresses one perhaps most strongly 
is the fun which they managed to get out 
of them. There was a society, there were 
dinners and parties, there was horseback 
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Boudinots and Mrs. John Morton enter- 
tained bevies of young ladies—the Misses 
Livingston, Lady Kitty, Betsy Schuyler, 
a great favorite of Martha’s—who in turn 
entertained eager detachments of young 
officers, and among them Colonel Hamilton 
whenever Miss Betsy was of the party. 
Only the second winter at Morristown was 
rather uncomfortable for Martha. There 
were all the aides, and the family who 
owned the house, and eighteen servants, 
and it was extremely crowded; particu- 
larly when there was an alarm in the middle 
of the night and the Life Guards came rush- 
ing in, five of them at the opened window 
of every room, while Martha shivered 
under her inadequate quilts. 

And then it was Yorktown; but in the 
home in which there should have been the 
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George Washington — From a Contemporary Engraving 


riding, there were beautiful ladies, there 
was dancing. The general once danced with 
fat Mrs. Knox for three continuous hours 
at one of those “ pretty little frisks’”— High 
Betty Martin, no doubt, and Leather the 
Strap, and Pettycoatee. There were re- 
views and “genteel entertainments”’ for 
visiting foreigners and Indian chiefs, who 
appeared to Martha—the Indians—“‘like 
cutthroats all.’’ There was also a vast 
amount of knitting and mending for the 
soldiers, in which Martha always took the 
lead; she enjoyed the rides with her “‘old 
man,” as she did not hesitate to call him; 
and occasionally there were regular recep- 
tions at headquarters, all “‘according to the 
ceremonial,” for the simplest matters had 
to be attended to ceremoniously always at 
the general’s. 

At Morristown, even Valley Forge— 
where the officers and men lived “‘ chiefly in 
Hutts which they say is tolerable comfort- 
able,’”? and where Martha and Mrs. Knox 
and Mrs. Biddle and Lady Stirling shared 
the rigors of that dreariest of winters—they 
always had a good time. Especially at 
Morristown, where Lady Stirling and the 


deepest joy there was only sorrow. For 
Jackey was desperately ill at Eltham of a 
fever caught in the camp, and Martha, 
with Mrs. Custis, was only just in time to 
reach him before he died, on November 5, 
1781. He left four children, the two young- 
est of whom were adopted by the Washing- 
tons and taken to Mount Vernon—little 
George Washington and two-year-old Hlea- 
nor, the Nellie Custis of later presidential 
days. But there was hardly any time for 
private sorrows. A few weeks later Martha 
was with the general at Philadelphia, at the 
home of Benjamin Chew, in a city glitter- 
ing with illuminations, uproarious with fes- 
tivals and public functions; and in March, 
1782, surrounded by the City Troop, they 
left for Newburg. 

There again, except for Martha, who de- 
voted herself to gardening, there was gay- 
ety and “frisking,’’ however crowded and 
confused. Parties and dances at Mrs. 
Knox’s, dinners at headquarters, and that 
great affair at West Point in honor of the 
Dauphin of France; a review and fireworks, 
which the General and Lady Washington, 
with a distinguished company of guests, 
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April 4,1 


went to in a barge festooned with laure 
ceremony followed by a banquet for 
hundred persons, and that ball at wl 
the general, “‘with a dignified and grae 
air, having Mrs. Knox for his partner, 
ried down a dance of twenty couple in 
arbor on the green grass.” 

And then, at last, it was December, 1’ 
and they were at Annapolis. There y 
magnificent festivities and a ball; and 
next day, in the presence of many la 
gathered around Martha in the gallen 
the Senate Chamber at the State Ho 
the general placed his commission in 
hands of Mr. Mifflin, president of the C 
gress. The Washingtons reached Mo 
Vernon on the evening of December twer 


fourth; it was Christmas Eve, the war 
over and they were home. ‘Such a rac 
the Servants made. All Chy 


mas afternoon people came to pay t 
Respects and Duty. Among them ¥ 
stately Dames and gay young Women. ' 
Gen’l seemed very happy, and Mist 
Washington was from Daybrake mal 
everything as agreeable as possible 
everybody.” 
But now Sally Fairfax was not at Bel’ 
any more. 
vir 
OUNT VERNON —but one can ¢ 
stay fora moment. A glance at the 
miliar silhouette of that hospitable man) 
which the general at this period comps: 
to a ‘‘well resorted tavern,’”’ so perpetu 
crowded was it with visitors of every 
tion; asmile for General Lafayette’s Fre 
hounds, ‘‘if they discovered no great | 
position for hunting in the field,” at ] 
“so distinguished themselves in the kite! 
that one of their number carried off a 
ham’’; an agreeable picture of Nellie ( 
tis and her young companions, frisking} 
seems to have been the word—around 
august grandfather; of Martha, digni 
and affable, contentedly engrossed in 
housekeeping; of the general, presidin 
full dress at the head of his “good but 
ostentatious” table, in the midst of a g; 
ering which was a little inclined, perhap: 
idolize him, to treat him as though he 
not been merely a simple Virginia cow 
gentleman at heart—until he became, 
Martha with him, just a trifle obses 
himself with the awe which he inspired,| 
And then it was April, 1789, and} 
secretary of Congress was at the doo 
tell them that the general was chosen t 
President. 
‘“My movements to the chair of govt 
ment,’’ he wrote to General Knox, ‘‘ wil! 
accompanied by feelings not unlike tl 
of a culprit who is going to the place of| 
execution.” 
As for Martha—“‘I little thought w 
the war was finished,” she exclaimed, “1 
any circumstances could possibly hap 
which would call the General into pu! 
life again. I had anticipated that 
we should be suffered to grow old toget; 
in solitude and tranquility. a | 
not, however, contemplate with too m! 
regret disappointments that were in 
table.’”’ She was resigned to grandeur. | 
One wonders what Sally Fairfax thovt 
of it all when she heard the news. She 
pleased, one may be sure of that—e 
Lord Cornwallis was pleased, and sent 
felicitations to his old enemy—she } 
pleased, and, one imagines, very prt} 
proud of George, whom she had once 
friended and advised; proud of Virginié 
little proud of herself, to think that} 
might have been riding i in a coach and 
to be the very first lady in the lan¢ 
her girlhood. But now it was Martha 
rode in the coach that May with her / 
grandchildren, through Philadelphia 
Trenton—another gala day for the 
Troop—to the ferry at New York, wl 
they were waiting for her with the sil 
state barge which had conveyed her 
band across to the city a few weeks bef! 
A tremendous barge, fifty feet long, } 
tooned with red satin, and rowed by 
teen pilots dressed in white and blue. | 
There was a cheerful din of welcon 
guns and bells, and they drove through 
rather poorly paved streets to the Fran 
Mansion on Cherry Street, where tl 
were Turkish carpets and "the grea 
quantity of plate and china I ever saw. | 
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ARTHA was not to be very happ \ 
New York, either in her Franklin h 
sion or in the even more imposing MeCq 
residence on Broadway, to which © 
moved in 1790. 


(Continued on Page 77) 
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[ live a very dull life hear,’’ she wrote 
{1 know nothing that passes in the 
1, I never goe to any public place; in- 
T think I am more like a State prisoner 

anything else; there is a certain 
ids set for me which I must not de- 
from—and as I cannot doe as I like, 
1 obstinate and stay at home a great 
” 


1e President was quite ill in New York, 
his mother died, so that there was no 
mal gayety for them, and their official 
7as rigorously restricted; a state dinner 
gnitaries once a week; his levees on 
day afternoons, at which he appeared 
eticulous full dress, with yellow gloves 
a long sword in a white velvet scab- 
; her receptions on Friday evenings, 
ided by a great number of ‘“‘respect- 
sharacters’’—Lady Mary Watts, Lady 
7 Duer, Lady Christiana Griffin, Mrs. 
h Izard, Mrs. Theodore Sedgwick, 
Livingston, Mrs. Alexander Hamil- 
enormously decorous affairs—dare 
ay dull?—rustling with silk and satin, 
ful enough, with bright Italian gauze 
3, decorated with ponderous globe- 
2d headdresses trimmed with wreaths 
ses as artificial as the hair which they 
1ed, sustained with plum cake and tea. 
was really not very gay. ‘Of one dinner 
1 he attended at the Mansion, Senator 
ay wrote that “It was the most sol- 
dinner ever I sat at. Not a health 
<r, scarce a word said until the cloth 
aken away. Then the President, fill- 
glass of wine with great formality, 
< to the health of every individual by 
- around the table. Everybody imi- 
him, charged glasses, and such a buzz 
salth, Sir,’ and ‘health, Madam,’ and 
k you, Sir,’ and ‘thank you, Madam,’ 
‘had I heard before. . . . The 
; sat a good while and the bottles 
d about, but there was a dead silence 
it. Mrs. Washington at last withdrew 
the ladies. I expected the men 
1 now begin, but the same stillness re- 
ad. The P told of a New England 
man who had lost a hat and wig in 
ig a river called the Brunks. He 
i and everybody else laughed. : 
4id not sit long after the ladies re- 
es I took my hat and came 
.”’ Tt may have been the same dinner 
ich they served the trifle made of sour 
4, “on which the General changed his 
immediately; but . . . Mrs. Wash- 
1 ate a whole heap of it.”’ 
/haps it was the fault of New York 
/ where, in spite of a superficially bril- 
jsociety led by Mrs. John Jay, few 
—in the estimation of Miss Rebecca 
«s, of Philadelphia, who was, of course, 
diced—knew how to entertain com- 
in their own houses ‘‘unless they in- 
ce the card table.”” In fact, with rare 
tions, she did not know “‘a woman or 
/hocan chat above half anhour. . . . 
do our’’—Philadelphia—‘“‘ladies the 
(2 to say that they have more clever- 
the turn of an eye than those of New 
have in their whole composition. 
, what ease have I seen a Chew, a 
‘an Oswald, an Allen, and a thousand 
i, entertain a large circle of both sexes, 
mversation, without the aid of cards, 
| flagging nor seeming in the least 
‘ed or stupid. ‘‘Here”’—in New 
'—“you enter the room with a formal 
ttsey, and after the how-do’s things 
‘ished; all’s a dead calm till the cards 
troduced.” 
wever, “‘the maidens, if they have 
te swains, frequently decline playing 
® pleasure of making love; for to all 
\rance it is the ladies, not the gentle- 
\who nowadays show a preference. It 
|, I fancy, always leap year. 5 
\’ Miss Franks closed her revelations, 
's letter is seen I shall be killed!” 
‘le of it, too, was probably due to the 
tve formality which enshrouded the 
nents of the first President. Always 
/ed, restrained, rather frigid—he was 
‘person to be slapped on the back, as 
mneur Morris found out at the ex- 
of a wagered dinner and wine lost to 
/amilton—George Washington during 
esidency exhibited certain chilling 
ities of deportment scarcely calcu- 
oenliven that society which he graced 
Js presence. The matter was one of 
erable concern to such ardent repub- 
-as Mr. Jefferson, who professed to 
the aristocratic pomps and rituals of 
jourt”’ an immediate relapse into des- 
nonarchy. Nor were they soothed by 
|otracted efforts of some members of 
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Congress to hit upon a suitably high-flown 
title for the President. His High Mighti- 
ness, His Elective Majesty—these resound- 
ing appellations were solemnly discussed; 
and though Mr. Washington disapproved 
of them officially, one cannot but suspect 
that had they met with more widespread 
support in influential legislative circles he 
would have accepted them without a 
qualm. The fact is that the stateliness of 
the recent royal régime was strongly im- 
printed upon the minds of many of the 
leading men of the early Federal era, and 
that in ridding themselves of the crown’s 
authority it had not been their intention or 
expectation to discard any of the distinc- 
tions and graces of social or public life as 
they had hitherto experienced it. Inde- 
pendence did not, as they conceived it, in- 
volve any diminution of ceremonial and 
address. The real trouble was, they were a 
little self-conscious about it. 

And one may not, presumably, specu- 
late on the effect which President Wash- 
ington’s personal state of mind may have 
had upon his external bearing. In 1758 he 
had wished that he were happy. Can one 
be certain, in all respect and affection for 
Martha, that in 1790, or at any time during 
his life, he was—fundamentally, in his in- 
most secret heart—any happier? 

But when all is said and done, if Martha 
was discontented, if she was bored, if she 
was ill at ease, it was, perhaps, primarily 
due to her own self. She was a sweet, char- 
itable, gracious little woman, enormously 
industrious and capable in the realm only 
of those domestic, simple, unpretentious 
pursuits which she understood and en- 
joyed. She had patience, fortitude and 
courage; she had a solid, almost massive, 
dignity, the ample poise of her rural gentil- 
ity. But she was not a woman of the world— 
she was not Mrs. Jay or Mrs. John Adams; 
under her stiff brocades and her vast 
decorum, she was apprehensive of her ca- 
pacities; her very dignity lacked that 
sparkle of wit, that felicity of instinct, that 
luster of manner for which, in those exact- 
ing diplomatic and political circles, it 
needed to be the setting. She was, in so 
many ways, a great lady; she cannot be 
said to have been a grande dame. 

“With respect to myself,’”’ she wrote, “I 
sometimes think the arrangement is not 
quite as it ought to have been; that I, who 
had much rather be at home, should occupy 
a place with which many younger and gayer 
women would be extremely pleased. . . . 
I am still determined to be cheerful and 
happy in whatever situation I may be.”’ 

She was, fortunately, greatly beloved, 
and universally respected; and in the 
spring of 1790 there was a slight relaxation 
of severity. There were parties on the river 
and at Marriner’s Tavern—which had once 
been the home of Mary Philipse Morris— 
and they attended the theater a little. And 
in August they went to Philadelphia, using 
the state barge for the last time. And after 
they had gone, the gentlemen who had pro- 
vided the barge proposed to present it to 
the Corporation; but the Corporation, who 
were feeling peevish at the removal of 
Government from New York, replied that 
“fas this Board can have no use for the said 
barge, they decline the acceptance of her.” 


Ix 


HE question of the location of the na- 

tional capital had finally been settled. It 
was to be Philadelphia for ten years, and 
after that Conogocheague on the Potomac, 
wherever that might be—a place 


Where the houses and kitchens are yet to be 


framed, 
The trees to be felled, and the streets to be 
named. 


For months Congress had done little else 
except argue this highly controversial point, 
while the Virginia, Pennsylvania and New 
York delegations scowled jealously at one 
another and enlisted the aid of intriguing 
lobbies. But now Mr. Morris and Mr. 
Maclay and the rest of them had won, and 
Philadelphia was delighted and New York 
disgruntled; but already the blessing was a 
little doubtful. 

“Rents of house,’’ someone wrote from 
the Quaker City, “‘have risen and I fear 
will continue to rise shamfully. . . . 
Whether the advantages we shall enjoy 
from the removal will be equivalent to the 
disadvantages time alone will determine. 
I am convinced, however, if things go on in 
this manner, a very great majority of our 
citizens will have good reason to wish the 
government settled at Conogocheague long 
before the ten years are expired.” 
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And the Philadelphians had done a vast 
amount of bragging about their precious 
city—they were a self-complacent lot—but 
when the New Yorkers and New England- 
ers, and the Virginians for that matter, got 
there, there was nothing so very extraor- 
dinary about it. 

“Philadelphia is a large and elegant 
city,’”’ Mr. Wolcott, of Connecticut, ad- 
mitted; ‘but it did not strike me with the 
astonishment which the citizens predicted.” 
And as for the people, all those famous 
Chews and Allens and Penns, they were 
very proud of their city, their wealth, and 
“their supposed knowledge”’; but ‘‘I have 
seen many of their principal men and dis- 
cover nothing that tempts me to idolatry. 
I must see and examine before I say much, 
but I do not expect that a more intimate 
acquaintance will furnish me with any self- 
humiliating sensations.” 

Mr. Jeremiah Smith, of New Hampshire, 
thought them, “from the highest to the 
lowest . aset of beggars. You cannot 
turn around without paying a dollar.’”’ And 
Mr. James Monroe declared flatly that 
“the city seems at present to be mostly 
inhabited by sharpers.’”” Even the natives 
admitted it. ‘‘You have never seen any- 
thing like the frenzy which has seized upon 
the inhabitants here,’ a gentleman wrote 
to a friend. “They have been mad ever 
since the city became the seat of Govern- 
ment, and there is no limit to their prodi- 
gality. The probability is that some 
families will find they cannot support their 
dinners, suppers and losses at loo a great 
while; but generally I believe the sharp 
citizens manage to make temporary resi- 
dents pay the bills, one way or another.” 

In other respects Philadelphia was not 
without attractions. 

“T have seen balls on the President’s 
birthday,” the Due de la Rochefoucald- 
Liancourt observed, ‘‘where the splendor 
of the rooms and the variety and richness 
of the dresses did not suffer in comparison 
with Europe; and it must be acknowledged 
that the beauty of the American ladies has 
the advantage in the comparison. The 
young women of Philadelphia are accom- 
plished in different degrees, but beauty is 
general with them. They want the ease 
and fashion of Frenchwomen, but the bril- 
liancy of their complexion is infinitely su- 
perior. Even when they grow old, they are 
still handsome; and it would be no exag- 
geration to say in the numerous assemblies 
of Philadelphia it is impossible to meet with 
what is called a plain woman. As for the 
young men,” however, ‘‘they for the most 
part seem to belong to another species.”’ 

Mr. Moreau de Saint-Méry also thought 
the Philadelphia women beautiful, al- 
though he found them afflicted with bad 
teeth and nervous maladies. 

“American women are pretty,” he said, 
“and the prettiest among them are those 
of Philadelphia. r This city presents 
them by the thousand from the ages of 
fourteen to eighteen.” 

But in his opinion they soon lost their 
color; and if they were adorable at fifteen, 
they were faded at twenty-three, old at 
thirty-five and decrepit at forty. And al- 
though they washed their faces and hands 
with great care, they never, he insisted, 
washed their mouths, seldom their feet, and 
even more rarely their bodies. 

Maybe so; personal hygiene was subject 
to certain subterfuges in that day. But in 
spite of Mr. De Saint-Méry—who had 
other fascinating observations to make 
concerning the young ladies of Philadel- 
phia, whose freedom of social intercourse 
with the young men of their acquaintance 
never ceased to astonish and alarm him, 
almost as much as he was annoyed by their 
habit of “allowing gentlemen to pay for 
their purchases in the shops and then for- 
getting to reimburse them’’—the fact re- 
mains that in Mrs. William Bingham, in 
the Misses Chew, in Miss Sally McKean 
and in the Misses Allen, one of whom was 
considered the greatest beauty ever seen in 
America, Philadelphia could boast justi- 
fiably of as brilliant a native galaxy of 
belles as any other city could produce. And 
that in the competitive presence of the 
lovely Miss Wolcott, of Mrs. Otis, of Mrs. 
Ralph Izard, of Mrs. Elbridge Gerry, and 
of Mrs. John Jay, who had once, in-a Paris 
theater, been mistaken for Queen Marie 
Antoinette. 

And all these ladies gave very ‘splendid 
entertainments, which attained a degree of 
luxury which might have seemed unneces- 
sarily extravagant had they not been tem- 
pered by a simplicity and genuine cordiality 
of manners, to say nothing of an elegance 
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and intellectual vivacity, which made 
Philadelphia society the envy of contem- 
porary life. Mrs. Samuel Blodget, Mrs. 
John Adams, Mrs. William Bingham— 
when these great ladies of the world sat in 
state in their resplendent drawing-rooms, 
there was gayety spiced with an excellent 
wit, there was conversation enhanced by a 
ready culture, there was a most precise 
decorum graced by a matchless charm. A 
spirited scene, soon to be further enlivened, 
in 1794, by the winning exuberance of 
merry young Dolly Madison. And when 
the Chews and the Clymers and the Mc- 
Keans gave parties and at the Dancing 
Assemblies, the whole town came—that is 
to say, the Third Street part of town—the 
girls in white brocaded silk trimmed with 
silver, with watches hanging from their 
tasseled sashes and feathers in their hair; 
and Don Carlos de Yrujo, for one, who was 
soon to marry Sally McKean, all covered 
with gold lace and jewels. 

But of them all, there was none more 
admired than Mrs. William Bingham—the 
Anne Willing whom the President had 
known as a child—the lady who had re- 
turned from a sojourn in Paris, London and 
The Hague to establish a salon in her Third 
Street palace with the white marble stair- 
case, which became a cherished legend in 
Philadelphia annals, and who died when 
she was not yet forty. 
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ND Martha had a much better time in 
Philadelphia than in New York. The 
Washingtons lived in one of Mr. Morris’ 
houses on High Street; a double house pos- 
sessing, according to Mr. Rush, an “ex- 
ternal aspect marking it as the abode of 
opulence and respectability”; although 
Mr. Twining found it ‘“‘a small red brick 
house. ? There was nothing in the 
exterior of the house that denoted the rank 
of its possessor. Next door was a hair- 
dresser.”’ A ‘‘neat but rather narrow stair- 
case, carpeted in the middle,” led upstairs 
and to “‘a middling sized well furnished 
drawing-room on the left of the passage.” 
The floor was carpeted, but ‘‘there were no 
pictures on the walls, no ornaments on the 
chimney piece.” This was evidently not 
the room which contained the “‘medallions 
of Capet and his family,’’ which so annoyed 
Citizen Minister Genét when he viewed 
them. 

Behind the house was a garden with 
trees; and beyond, on Minor Street, the 
stables in which were kept the family coach 
and two in which the President went to 
church—that noble cream-colored coach 
adorned with enameled figures—and the 
carriage and four, for drives into the coun- 
try; and Martha’s own chariot and six. 

In that house, on Christmas Day, 1790, 
the first levee was held—and ‘‘ You never 
could have seen such a drawing-room,” 
Sally McKean reported. ‘It was brilliant 
beyond anything you can imagine; and 
though there was a great deal of extrava- 
gance, there was so much of Philadelphia 
taste in everything that it must have been 
confessed the most delightful occasion of 
the kind ever known in this country.”’ 

My eye and Betty Martin! In it, too, 
were given those quite pleasant informal 
breakfasts and tea drinkings for which 
Martha herself filled the cups; and those 
other tremendously ceremonious dinners, 
at which were served ‘‘an elegant variety of 
roast beef, veal, turkeys, ducks, fowls, 
hams, and so on, puddings, jellies, oranges, 
apples, nuts, almonds, figs, raisins, and a 
variety of wines and punch’’—and one 
may be sure the latter were excellent, for 
the President ordered them himself from 
abroad with discriminating fastidiousness. 

Outside, in the town, they went to the 
play occasionally at the Southwark Thea- 
ter and the New, on Chestnut Street, or to 
Ricketts’ Circus to see Mrs. Ricketts ride 
two horses at once, fearless woman; they 
did a great deal of visiting in the city and 
at the country estates; and they attended 
the Birthday Balls; that tremendous one 
in 1795, where the seats were arranged in 
an amphitheater and the dancing space 
roped off, and at which Miss Charlotte 
Chambers saw Martha seated next to “the 
wives of the foreign ambassadors, glittering 
from the floor to the summit of their head- 
dress. One of the ladies wore three large 
ostrich feathers. Her brow was encircled by 
a sparkling fillet of diamonds; her neck and 
arms were almost covered with jewels, and 
two watches were suspended from her 
girdle. Such superabundance of or- 
nament struck me as injudicious.” And 
that last one in 1797, concerning which 
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Miss Sally Cox announced that ‘itis to be 
the most superb entertainment I hear that 
ever has been here. I suppose it will 
be a genteel mob. Half Trenton is 
down already and I hear that all Princeton 
will be here. I talk of taking two pair 
of shoes with me.” 


HE years passed. Very simply and 

quietly, really, when there was no com- 
pany; for, whenever possible, Martha al- 
ways retired early, with Nellie Custis in 
attendance to read a chapter from the 
Bible and sing a hymn for her. Very agree- 
ably, in Martha’s group of special friends— 
Mrs. Knox, Mrs. Morris, Mrs. Hamilton, 
Mrs. Bradford, Mrs. Powell. A group 
which did not, apparently, include Mrs. 
John Adams, whose husband was mortally 
jealous of the President. In fact, the great 
Bingham-Blodget-Adams coterie cannot be 
said to have depended on the presence of 
the Washingtons for its brilliance. 

Twice there was the yellow fever—quite 
seriously in 1793; but the President was so 
occupied that summer with Citizen Genét’s 
affairs that he stayed in town until Sep- 
tember. And in 1794, again, they were too 
busy to go home, and took a house instead 
at Germantown for the hot weather. But 
other congressional recesses found them at 
Mount Vernon, receiving delegations of In- 
dians whose visits—sometimes a dozen sol- 
emn chiefs at a time—finally took on the 
character of visitations; but in the midst 
of his manifold obligations the President 
never forgot that he was also the Great 
White Father of his country. 

And then, on September 17, 1796, Mr. 
Washington issued his Farewell Address. 
A prudent document which was received 
with roars of scornful disapproval by the 
mass of Democratic-Republicans in the 
country—those gentlemen who were anti- 
Federalists, who had stoned Mr. Hamilton 
at New York, who swore by Mr. Jefferson, 
supported the cause of revolutionary France 
and wore tricolored cockades in their hats; 
the people Martha referred to as “‘filthy 
democrats,’’ and accused of leaving dirty 
finger marks on her wall paper—for that 
good lady was not without a certain preju- 
dicial acidity of temperament. 

“George Washington!” they exclaimed— 
a man who had hoped to make himself king 
of America; a proud, stuffy, conceited, ill- 
tempered, Anglomaniac aristocrat; a man 
who had always conducted himself in office 
with the arrogance and ostentation of an 
“‘ Eastern pashaw,”’ a despot, a tyrant, and, 
if Mr. Benjamin Franklin Bache was to be 
believed, a person of disreputable charac- 
ter, a cheat and an embezzler; in fact a 
hyena and a crocodile. So Mr. Jefferson’s 
supporters maintained, and helped to em- 
bitter the closing years of the administra- 
tion of that harassed, disgusted and pa- 
thetically tired gentleman on High Street 
whom Senator Maclay—on a page of his 
dairy which ends abruptly in midsentence— 
described as “‘in stature about six feet with 
an unexceptional make, but lax appearance. 
His frame would seem to want filling up. 
His motions rather slow than lively. é 
His complexion pale, nay, almost cadav- 
erous. His voice hollow and indistinct, 
owing as I believe to artificial teeth before 
his upperjaw .. . 

But a successor must now be found for 
him, and that it would be either Mr. Jef- 
ferson or Mr. John Adams soon became 
evident. The talk began again, in a whirl- 
wind of handbills and pamphlets. George 
Washington had been bad enough, the 
Democratic-Republicans insisted; but who 
was John Adams? 

“This man Adams!’’ A man who hated 
the French Revolution, a monarchist, an 
aristocrat; a man who talked about the 
“swinish multitudes” and the “well-born”’ 
who should govern them; the husband of 
that Mistress Abigail who called the people 
of America the ‘“‘mobility.’”’ To all of which 
the Federalists replied with prolonged guf- 
faws of laughter at the expense of that 
gawk, that zany Mr. Jefferson. And who 
in heaven’s name was he? A man who in- 
vented whirligig chairs, who spent his time 
discoursing about fossils and philosophy, a 
scholar, a mere college professor! And aside 
from that, an atheist, a Jacobin, a dema- 
gogue, a coward who, in his political deal- 
ings, made use of the scurrilous pens of 
anonymous hirelings—and if Mr. Madi- 
son’s ears burned at this he had only him- 
self to blame. 

So it went, while Mr. Thomas Paine was 
writing to the President that “as for you, 
Sir, treacherous in private friendship and 
a hypocrite in public life, the world will be 
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puzzled to now decide whether you | 
apostate or an impostor, whether yo 
abandoned good principles or wheth 
ever had any.”’ But in February, 179 | 
Adams had been elected by three vot); 
in March he was inaugurated. ; 

Mr. Washington was again a fj 
citizen, and the Aurora graced the ¢ 
remarking that ‘‘When a retrosp} 
taken of the Washington administraty 
eight years, it is the subject of the guy 
astonishment that a single individual ig 
have cankered the principles of repul( 
ism in an enlightened people just eny 
from the gulf of despotism, and shoul 
carried his designs against the publ 
erty so far as to have put in jeopary 
very existence. Such, however, aut 
facts, and with these staring us in tk; 
this day ought to be a jubilee in the | 
States.” f 

For Martha it very probably was’ 
Washingtons went home; and Nelli 
tis said that “‘Grandpapa is very we) 
much pleased with being once more F 
Washington.” 

It was the next year that he wr 
Sally Fairfax. 

XII 

T WAS nice to be home after being 

of ‘‘perambulator,’’ as Martha exp} 
it. ‘I cannot tell you,” she wrote t¢| 
Knox, “how much I enjoy home afte} 
ing been deprived of one so long. 
The General and I feel like childre| 


it with anyone but dear friends. 
am again fairly settled down to the pli 
duties of an old-fashioned Virginia ]} 
keeper, steady as a clock, busy as |] 
and cheerful as a cricket.” 


biographies. 
she was, as she would always hav 
ferred to be, liberated from the rest 
and rituals of a public life for which n 
her tastes nor her talents had ever 
her, however perfectly she might 
achieved the semblance of ease in the 
fillment. 

It was very pleasant at Mount Vi 
and she enjoyed herself. There were 
to make and receive—so many to re 
there were Philadelphia friendships to 
tain; the house was always full now o 
lie Custis’ beaus, and on February 22, 


cember fourteenth, he died. 

‘oT is well,’”’ Martha told them. “ 
now over. I shall soon follow him. I 
no more trials to pass through.” 


replied that ‘‘taught by the great ex: 
which I have so long before me ne\ 
oppose my private wishes to the } 


vidual feeling I make to a sense of } 
duty.” , 
The undertaking was, of course, | 
doned, and for some two years M 
lived in the small attic room to whi 
had moved, busy with her knitting t 
the little window which overloo 
green surface of his resting place. 
Many visitors still came to see her 
adopted children were near her, and 
brought to her other grandchildrer 
great-grandchildren; her countenance 
“very little wrinkled and remarkal 
for a person of her years,’’ she ke} 
touch with the world and, with all he 
scorn of the ‘‘filthy democrats’”’ who 
now in power, “‘her remarks were 
quently pointed, and sometimes very 
castic, on the new order of things ani 
present administration.” 
She died on May 22, 1802, of thef 
after an illness of seventeen days. 
“To those amiable and Christia 
which adorn the female character,” 
Washington Federalist recorded 
added dignity of manners, superiority 0 
derstanding, a mind intelligent a 
vated. The silence of respectful grief 
best eulogy.” z 
And at Bath, in England, Sally F 
lived on for almost another decad 
she, too, died, in her eighty-first year 
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“They might if they knew of its existence. 
But it is to the north and the mine is to the 
south.” 

“It’s going to be fun,” repeated Betsy. 
She mused for a moment. “I know it’s 
weak-minded,”’ she added then; ‘“‘but do 
you know, I can’t help but feel sorry for 
poor little Fleshpots. He looks like a sup- 
pressed and downtrodden puppy.” 

When, the following morning, at an hour 
appointed, they stepped on deck, the cutter 
was alongside; but the entire crew, includ- 
ing even Plutarch and the Ram, were gath- 
ered in a close group, arguing with subdued 
violence against Benton, who looked red- 
faced and rather savage. 

Paes the trouble?’’ demanded Mar- 
shall. 

“Mighty little short of mutiny, that’s 
what!” rejoined Benton curtly. 

“Mutiny!” repeated Marshall, stepping 
forward quickly. 

“They won’t obey orders,” said Benton. 
“That is to say, these men won’t!”’ His 
heavy fist swept a group which included all 
but the cutter’s oarsmen. The latter were 
now seen to be standing apart broadly agrin. 

“What’s the trouble?” asked Marshall. 
“You, Gates!”’ 

“Tt isn’t that we won’t obey orders, sir,” 
replied Gates. ‘‘Mr. Benton ain’t quite 
right there. We was just arguing-like, and 
maybe we got carried away a little.’ 

“Well, what’s it all about? Get on!” 

“Tt don’t seem noways fair that them 
fellows’’—he indicated the cutter’s crew— 
“should have all the fun upriver there. It 
ought to be turn and turn about. They was 
telling us last night in the fo’castle, and we 
want to see the show too. How’d it be if 
they was to row you up one time and the 
four others was to take their turn the next 
time? That seems fair.” 

Marshall’s mouth twitched. 

“How do you get in this?’’ he demanded 
of Plutarch and the Ram. 

“Got to be somebody cook for those gen’- 
men,” rumbled the Ram. “I aims to wo’k 
right spry and make’m up nice dinner in 
dat fi’less cookah and be all ready come 
time you-all retu’ns to come back abo’d.” 

“T see,” said Marshall; ‘and’’—he 
turned to Plutarch—‘“‘I suppose you want 
to go up to keep their trousers pressed for 
them.” 

He drew Benton aside. 

“Of course you’re right, Benton,’ he 
told his mate, ‘‘and I’ll back you up if you 
say so. But I believe it would be wise to 
make up two crews and alternate, as the 
men suggest. The situation is somewhat 
unusual, you’ll admit. It may be that it’s 
too late to back down without loss of disci- 
pline, but fix it if you can.” 

Then Benton did something which is, as 
far as I know, quite unprecedented in deep- 
sea annals. 

“Men,” he said, “‘you are right and I’m 
wrong. Mr. Marshall says to fix it the way 
you say.” 

“That was handsome of you,”’ Marshall 
commended him under his breath. 

Benton grinned back at him a trifle 
sheepishly. 

“Well, I suppose it must be an amusing 
show,” said he. 

“Benton, you’re just honing to go your- 
self,” accused Marshall. ‘I never thought 
of it! You shall! Hereafter you steer the 
cutter!’”” He turned to the men. “All right, 
boys, but remember to play the game. You 
know the yarn; stick to it no matter what 
they say or do. I leave that to you. Of 
course he’ll try to bribe you, each one of 
you.” 

“Gold cannot buy us!’’ came back in a 
heart nautical singsong, followed by a roar 
of laughter directed toward Rogg. 

This being arranged, a somewhat over- 
laden cutter proceeded up the river. As 
they rounded the point of the island and 
came in sight of the camp, Betsy uttered a 
ery of relief. 

“Both alive,” she said; ‘‘neither has 
murdered the other in his sleep.” 

Fleshpots met them with his usual jovial- 
ity, under which could be sensed an under- 
current of real anxiety. It is possible that 
the fuse had burned very close to the 
powder magazine and he felt that only en- 
couraging news could extinguish it. Hats- 
’Em-Alive’s manner, too, was slightly more 
animated than usual. 

“Well, well!’ roared Fleshpots. ‘‘How’s 
every little thing? Nearly all fixed up, 
I suppose.” 
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“How do you do?”’ Betsy greeted him, 
stepping daintily ashore, the first to land. 
Eats-’Em-Alive faded backward. ‘“‘Isn’t 
this lovely? I hope you slept well and had a 
good breakfast.” 

“Perfect! Perfect, dear lady!” boomed 
Fleshpots. ‘‘Most delightful!” He as- 
sumed a hospitably proprietary air and 
drew her aside, fulfilling several hastily de- 
livered but vehement instructions given 
him by his chief after the latter had identi- 
fied the cutter’s occupants. Eats-’Em- 
Alive seized the opportunity to approach 
Marshall and his brother-in-law. . 

“Well?”’ he demanded curtly but with- 
out heat. 

“We've brought you up our cook, who 
will fix you all up properly—good food and 
all that sort of thing,’’ said Marshall 
brightly. 

Eats-’Em-Alive brushed this aside. 

“Yes, yes! But about your repairs; how 
soon do you expect to get off?” 

Marshall stared at him blankly. 

‘“My dear man, how can I tell? As soon 
as possible, I assure you. Just as soon as 
the kicker gets back we'll hustle it together 
in no time. You can rely on that abso- 
lutely.”’ 

“Well, how long will it be before the 
kicker returns?” 

“T told you yesterday that it all de- 
pends.” 

Eats-’Em-Alive began to lose a trifle of 
his miraculous calm. 

“You can make a guess, can’t you? How 
far did she have to go to this shop? How 
long a job is it to make this what-you- 
call-it?”’ 

“Ball-bearing plate for the forward- 
thrust bearing,’’ Marshall reminded him 
conscientiously. 

“How far? How long?” insisted Eats- 
’Em-Alive, an edge to his voice. 

“T haven’t the foggiest idea, old chap,” 
replied Marshall. ‘‘Benton takes care of all 
that. You might ask him.” 

Kats-’Em-Alive did so, with a growing 
asperity. Benton spat carefully. 

“T can’t exactly say, sir,’’ he replied, 
after due deliberation. “If the weather is 
fine outside she could make it in two days’ 
running. They’ll have to lay up at night. 
The job might be done in a day, or perhaps 
two at most—say, five or six days. But if 
they have to lay up for weather it might be 
a week or so.” 

“A week or so!”’ howled Eats-’Em-Alive 
in a voice that caused everybody within 
hearing to look up hopefully except Flesh- 
pots. He, too, looked up, but it was not 
hopefully. However, Eats-’Em-Alive in- 
stantly became deadly calm and almost 
polite. ‘It would oblige me greatly,” he 
told Marshall, “if you will send Arbuthnot 
up here to see me at once.” 

Marshall’s countenance exhibited the 
liveliest concern. 

“Oh, I’m sorry, old chap, but that’s quite 
impossible,’’ he replied. 

“Impossible!” repeated EHats-’Em-Alive. 
“T’d like to know why.” 

“You see, old chap,’”’ Marshall explained 
with every mark of earnest propitiation, 
“our engineer is workin’ on the yacht, so 
Mr. Arbuthnot kindly volunteered to see 
about the ball-bearin’ plate. Mighty 
sportin’ of him.” 

“He what?” 

“He went with the kicker,’’ Marshall 
broke the news. 

The full enormity of this performance on 
the part of his paid minion was seen visibly 
to swell, like a rapidly inflated balloon, 
within the already strained self-control of 
Eats-’Em-Alive. Betsy chose this moment 
before explosion to come brightly forward. 

“Isn’t it going to be delightful?’”’ she 
cried. “If we had to get cast away in this 
dreadful fashion, there couldn’t be a nicer 
place. I know you feel awfully vexed—now 
don’t deny it; I know. But you really need 
this vacation. You work much too hard. 
I can tell. Your nerves are really quite 
jumpy. And now you're going to settle 
down and have a nice refreshing time of it. 
We'll have such fun. Time won’t drag a 
bit. We'll come up every day and have a 
jolly picnic lunch together. And every day 
I’m going to bring you a little present, a 
little surprise. That will give you some lit- 
tle thing to look forward to. No, I’m not 
going to tell you; you’ll have to guess.” 
She handed him an oblong package done up 
with tissue paper and pink ribbon. “‘ Here’s 
today’s. You can open it. I found them 


among Jerry’s things. They are little tiny 
cigars. I notice you like to bite cigars in 
half and these are nice little ones. It’s a 
funny habit, but I imagine it is very sooth- 
ing to the nerves. I hada friend who was a 
navy officer who used to bite cigars in half. 
He broke himself of the most awful cursing 
that way.” 

She thrust the package into his hands. 
Eats-’Em-Alive, struck dumb, glared at it. 
The other principals in the drama, having 
been well trained and well warned, managed 
to preserve an appropriate demeanor. It 
was from Fleshpots that the demonstration 
proceeded. At Betsy’s speech and presen- 
tation he uttered a loud snort as of a mettle- 
some horse at a broken-down motor car; 
and then hurriedly, and with only partial 
success, tried to look as though the emission 
of snorts was part of his daily routine and 
in no manner to be connected with merely 
attendant circumstances. Truth to tell, 
Fleshpots was in secret sympathy, begin- 
ning to go over to the enemy; although 
naturally he did not as yet suspect it was an 
enemy. His companion was none too 
amiable in the best of conditions, but lately 
Eats-’Em-Alive had relieved exacerbated 
feelings to a certain extent by taking them 
out on the nearest nonresistant, which was 
Fleshpots. The latter had been browbeaten 
and cursed into a state of numbness and 
dumbness wholly inconsonant with his es- 
sential puppyness. As Betsy said, he did 
not even dare make the best of it. But be- 
neath his chief’s glare he became abject. 

Betsy spread forth the day in much the 
sprightly now-dear-children manner of a 
playground instructress. Things moved 
with the effect of a program in a hurry-up 
circus where one act treads close on the 
heels of another. 

“The first thing we must do is to have a 
swim,” she cried gayly. ‘‘That will buck 
us up for the day. The water is nice and 
still in the bayou and there’s a nice gravel 
bottom. Everybody must go in. I’ve 
brought a water-polo ball and we'll have 
a wonderful time.” 

“T never go in swimming,” rejoined Eats- 
*Em-Alive. 

“Besides, we have no bathing suits,” 
added Fleshpots with secret thanksgiving. 
He had drunk water from the river and had 
found it cold enough to make his teeth ache. 

“Oh, I’ve brought you bathing suits,” 
Betsy bowled this down. ‘“‘You’ve simply 
got to go in.” 

And go in they did, contrary to their own 
firm resolves; and why they were so weak- 
minded they could not have told. It was 
always comparatively easy to influence 
Fleshpots; he was eminently suggestible. 
But why Eats-’Em-Alive finally retired, 
draped a bathing suit over his gaunt form 
and grimly splashed in the glacier water to 
the accompaniment of girlish laughter was 
a mystery not only to himself but to all 
other males present, including that eminent 
psychologist, X. Anaxagoras. Possibly he 
was being influenced by his subconscious 
for a change; and that infallible and faith- 
ful though neglected guide warned him that 
he’d better embrace the present but known 
evil rather than risk some more diabolical 
substitute which this brainless but im- 
aginative pest would be sure to evolve. 
Fleshpots turned a faintly purplish red; 
Eats-’Em-Alivea slightly faded indigo; even 
those hardy mariners, Marshall and X. 
Anaxagoras, inclined somewhat to the cold 
storage in effect. 

Only Betsy, with the usual mysterious 
feminine power of resistance to cold water, 
was warm and rosy. 

They had dressed and again gathered in 
the glade. Marshall unobtrusively sidled 
alongside Fleshpots. With a stealthy warn- 
ing gesture in the direction of Eats-’Em- 
Alive, he lifted the flap of his coat pocket to 
exhibit the silver end of a flask. He winked 
at Fleshpots. Fleshpots winked back. 
Quietly they faded into the background. 
They drank. They returned. Eats-’Em- 
Alive was still faded indigo. Marshall 
grinned quite openly at Fleshpots. Flesh- 
pots grinned back, a malicious satisfaction 
in his little eyes. 

“Wasn’t that just too lovely for words?” 
Betsy demanded of Eats-’Em-Alive. ‘Now, 
you must do that every morning before 
breakfast. It’ll do you so much good. 
Now,” she said happily, ‘‘I’m going to show 
you your pretty things. Bring that suit- 
case, Gates, please.’’ 

The suitcase was brought and opened. 
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“I want you to be nice and comfy,’ 
Betsy, diving into its contents. She he 
a suit of thin pink silk pajamas an 
spected them, her head on one side. “‘A 
they loves?” she asked. ‘‘And here’ 
ry’s own dressing gown. I won’t let 
wear it on the yacht; the pattern is tc 
and bright; he got it in Singapore be 
he thought it was funny. But it is ju 
thing out here in the open, isn’t it? I! 
a little splash of color in all these | 
things is lovely. Put it on and let’s 
She held it out. “‘Oh, come now, I’ves 
heart on it. Don’t be a big silly!” — 

Eats-’Em-Alive eventually put or 
Singapore dressing gown Marshall 
bought because he thought it was funn 
the same reason he had gone into thi 
cier water; that is, for no reasoned r 
at all, but simply in obedience to an in: 
that unless he did as he was told 1 
would befall. What there could be wor 
was too dazed and buffeted to inquire 
lean scraggy neck and baleful a 
countenance rose above the gaudy fab 
beautiful harmony. ¢' 

“Why, I think it’s lovely on you! 
proved Betsy critically. ‘It isn’t a\ 
ing gown, really, you know; it’s a x 
ceremonial dress. There’s a sort of 
peaked cap thing goes with it. Here} 
She clapped it on his head and strue 
hands together delightedly. “‘ You loo 
like a lama—or is that one of those { 
things from South America?—or a CI 
prince.” This gave her a new tho 
“‘Mah-jongg!’”’ she cried. “Did you 
play mah-jongg? You’d just love it! 

“T never play games,” protested 
’*Em-Alive, recovering enough to snat 


the cap. 
“You'll like this one. 
got to learn.” ft 
The surprising creature produced a 
jongg set from the inexhaustible cutte 
dumped the tiles out on the folding 
“Come on, everybody!” she 1 
“There are just enough of us, for I 
going to play. I’m going to sit back: 
Maxon and teach him the game.” 
By the time that dark black clouc 
with lightning had passed it was 
time. Eats-’Em-Alive, to tell thet ut 
not prove an apt pupil. Indeed, | 
played the hand. She did it | 
strength, though the strength was 
cealed beneath a chatter of small eneot 
ments, rare congratulations and ine 
playful chidings that ran to the eff 
“Now, Mr. Maxon, that’s not a dr 
that’s the one-bamboo, and reme 
mustn’t ——’”’ And so on in a 
technical jargon. Mah-jongg, to the 
ner, is at best a bewilderment, even 
approached with enthusiasm and a de 
learn. Eats-’Em-Alive had neithi 
tried not to learn, but he was be 
pongs, chows, dogs, fouls, gongs a 
Mongolian idiocies until he felt a: 
he were with difficulty holding 
against a pelting rain. 4 
Lunch, ably cooked and served | 
Ram, was at least a partial respite. 
more than he wanted and more 
should have eaten, sheerly in se 
and out of a nervous desire to ke 
pied. Betsy remarked upon the nel 
ness. — 
“I’m going to bring you the most 
derful book,” she told him. ‘‘It’s all) 
nerves and energy. It will do you so 
good.”’ She clapped her hand ové 
mouth. ‘Oh,” she exclaimed in di 
“that was to be your surprise for tome 
and I’ve gone and told you! Nowl 
to think of something else.” She 
blessed silence, apparently trying t¢ 
of something else. It did not long er 
“T’ve got it!”’ she cried at last. 
not going to tell you. Don’t you 
knew?”’ She looked about her % 
struck with another happy 
“Jerry,” she appealed to her h 
“can’t we bring up the phonograp! 
would be a blissful place to da 
could have some jazz, in the evenin 
light of a camp fire. Don’t you 10 
dance, Mr. Maxon?” 
“T never danced in my life,” he g¢ 
word. 
“Oh, I’ll teach you! It will be Juf 
lovely!” 
But at this point Marshall arose 
“Sorry, but we must be goin’,” Sa 
“see about the work, and all that 
thing.” (Continued on Page 85) 
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(Continued from Page 80) 

h, must we go?”’ protested Betsy. 
are having such a good time! I sup- 
ve must; husbands are such tyrants. 
+ mind, we’ll be up early tomorrow, 
e’ll bring the phonograph. Jerry’’— 
er happy thought—‘‘can’t we rig up 
sort of auxiliary wireless from the 
? Then they can listen to the weather 
is and things.” 

the first time that day Eats-’Em- 
pricked up his ears and took an in- 


ou have a wireless?’’ he asked. 
should think we had!” replied Betsy 
ly. ‘It’s the very best sort there is. 
yfully powerful. You can talk to New 
or London or almost anywhere.” 
s-’Em-Alive brushed aside frivolity 
something of his old manner and ad- 
d himself to Marshall. 
‘that is the case,’’ said he briskly, 
can easily call up the nearest land 
1 and have them send down a gas 
t once to take us back.” 
»od idea,” agreed Marshall. “That is 
‘ly. To be sure! Good bean! What 
yesimpler?’’ He paused as though in 
aplation of the beauty of this solution 
problem; then slowly an expression 
or blankness overspread his counte- 
“Only, unfortunately,” he added, 
astrument only receives; it does not 


-umph!” remarked Eats-’Em-Alive, 
ver that may mean. 

y allowed no room for further de- 
ients, but tripped lightly to the wait- 


ster. 
,od-by!’’ She waved her parasol. 
yeen such a lovely day, hasn’t it? I 
|, takes them a long time to fix their 
fine, don’t you?” 

cutter felt the current and slipped 


| two figures under the big cedar 
1. If the occupants of the cutter had 
sd closely before it rounded the bend, 
‘ight have seen the taller figure tear 
ree from and hurl to the ground a 
t silken fabric and on it execute a 
‘not inappropriate to its Oriental 


ting was said for some moments 
he three took an emotional rest. 
was wonderful, Betsy,’ at length 
. Anaxagoras; ‘‘but look out or 
werdo it.” 

ardo it!’’ she echoed scornfully. 
‘to yourselves! If you’re going to 
our final g’s, for heaven’s sake drop 
aem! What did you leave for?’’ she 
ded of Marshall. ‘It was such fun.” 
‘avoid bloodshed,” replied the young 
rtly. He produced the silver flask. 


lof wonder, examining her pretty fig- 
f poting hair, her wide intelligent 
Ther alert, whimsical beauty. “I 
iou’re back again all right,” he said. 
other woman scares me—for fear 
. I certainly do need a drink. I 
2lieve I’ll go up tomorrow; I can’t 
ae strain.” 

yes, you will!’’ Betsy assured him. 
to go!” 

‘ve a sort of feeling there may not be 
lorrow,”’ interposed X. Anaxagoras. 
‘both looked at him questioningly. 
ink it likely he will have drowned 
before then,’’ said the healer of 
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peculiar form of bear-baiting could 
‘le nature of things last but a few 
‘hose few days, however, were made 
tof. Betsy continued full of bright 
But toward the last it ceased to be 
the simple reason that the principal 
fused to be further baited, and 
ullen. Certainly he could not have 
d ever to have been meticulous as 


Em-Alive about this time ceased to 
‘as to the progress of the work, or 
the kicker had come back, or what 
ces were of getting away. In fact 
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he ceased to inquire about anything. Betsy 
remarked on this. 

“Tt’s very simple,” replied her brother; 
“he’s beginning to suspect.” 

In this he was quite correct, though what 
there was exactly to suspect Eats-’Em- 
Alive himself could not have told. How- 
ever, he voiced his uneasiness to his 
companion at the camp fire after supper. 

“There’s something wrong here,’ he said 
abruptly; ‘something fishy.’ 

Fleshpots, who was being well fed and 
not baited, and who had a pocketful of 
vuelto abajos and a surreptitious flask that 
had been kind-heartedly sneaked to him— 
after the first evening’s fizz Eats-’Em-Alive 
had not been alcoholically favored—looked 
up in surprise. 

“This delay,’ Eats-’Em-Alive conde- 
scended to explain; “I have a feeling 
there’s something phony about it. I’m be- 
ginning to believe they’re holding us here 
for some reason or other.” 

“Who?” queried Fleshpots, merely out 
of the astonishment of a new idea. 

Eats-’Em-Alive looked at him. 

“The Shah of Persia, of course,” said he 
with fine sarcasm. 

Fleshpots recovered himself. 

“But what would be their object?” he 
protested. 

“How doI know? But I don’t like it.” 

Fleshpots considered. 

“Oh, come now, R. K.! That lot! What 
earthly object could they have?’”’ He con- 
sidered further. ‘Except devilment, per- 
haps. I wouldn’t put it beyond that girl.” 
He chuckled fatly, but the chuckle died 
away as he met his partner’s glance. Flesh- 
pots reflected that the latter was neither 
chafing nor cursing nor crushing nor abat- 
ing, and that could mean only one thing— 
that he was scared. He himself sobered and 
began to think. 

“They can’t possibly,’”’ he said at last. 
“Stop to think, R. K. Look at their yacht 
and all that. They are wealthy people of 
the idle class. And they haven’t brains 
enough to pull anything, even if they knew 
anything about it all. And how could they 
learn anything?” 

“Arbuthnot.” 

“What he could tell them couldn’t do 
any harm, and I don’t believe he’d tell them 
anything anyway.” 

“T don’t like him.” 

“Neither do I. But unless I miss my 
guess, he’s one of these fellows who have a 
great idea of professional confidence. Why 
should he spill to the first chance comers?’’ 

“Tf they were chance comers.”’ 

Fleshpots stared at him. 

“What are you driving at?’”’ he demanded 
at last. ‘‘What’s the idea? Where’s the 
sense toit? Concede that they had got hep 
and wanted to butt in, they wouldn’t do 
anything so foolish as this. They’d come in 
with a constable’s boat and a bunch of blue- 
bellies. Get together, R. K.!’”? Embold- 
ened by the atmosphere he ventured a grin. 
“Better read that book on nerves and worry 
the little lady brought you.” 

This was a mistake, as Eats-’Em-Alive 
fully demonstrated by a reversion to type. 
Fleshpots did not take it quite lying down. 
To be sure, he did not go so far as to fight 
back; but he made faces from a safe dis- 
tance behind the fence, so to speak. 

“You make me sick!” he muttered. 
“You’ve been going to too many movies. 
It’s a rotten situation, but it’s natural 
enough. I don’t see any earthly reason to 
tear your shirt.” 

“It certainly looks to me as though they 
were keeping us out of the way.” 

“Out of the way of what, for the love of 
Mike?” shouted Fleshpots, exasperated. 
“Get some sense! What can they do with 
us here that they couldn’t do with us there? 
Hwang Tso is on the job, ain’t he? If they 
get around that old pirate and his gang, 
what difference could we make?” 

‘Just the same, I’d like to be back there,”’ 
grumbled Eats-’Em-Alive. ‘‘What’s to 
keep Hwang Tso from working into the 
pocket and making off with the swag on his 
own hook? Hadn’t thought of that, had 
you?”’ he sneered. 

“‘T hope he does—keep on with the work, 
Imean. He could make off with part of the 
swag, but he won’t.” 

“Why won’t he?” 

“Because what he could make off with 
while we’re away wouldn’t come up to his 
share of the whole thing,”’ replied Fleshpots 
shrewdly; “‘and he don’t know how big the 
whole thing is going to be. It wouldn’t 
pay him.” 

Eats-’Em-Alive was silenced, but he 
could not emulate Fleshpots’ ability to sink 
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back into comfortable optimism. His un- 
easiness persisted and it grew. At least he 
saw now clearly one thing—that he was 
being made game of by these featherbrains. 
It might well be that Barker was right; that 
the situation was as represented. It proba- 
bly was. But beyond the shadow of a doubt 
these idiots were getting a lot of impish fun 
out of it, and would be more inclined to 
prolong than abridge it as long as they could 
therefrom extract any amusement. So he 
retired utterly in his shell. 

But in spite of himself, his uneasiness 
grew. He began to pace his cage, to gnaw 
at the bars. When Betsy ceased to visit the 
little camp, and the two others, with one 
excuse or another, appeared but rarely, and 
then for brief periods, he had his chance 
at the men. Each day they came upriver 
in the cutter, bringing food and supplies. 
Eats-’Em-Alive developed a surprising ge- 
niality. It was a pity his hosts could not 
have seen him. He fraternized almost jo- 
vially; and the joviality did not creak very 
much, at that. They all sprawled on the 
beach and smoked and talked. Eats-’Em- 
Alive became quite a diplomat. He never 
questioned directly, but bit by bit he sought 
corroboration of the main elements of the 
situation; and he did it with a masterly 
casualness that was greatly relished by the 
simple sailormen. The simple sailormen 
were all hand-picked, keen-witted Amer- 
icans. They had been made quite familiar 
with all features of the case, and they sup- 
plied Eats-’Em-Alive with just the informa- 
tion he wanted and with an apparent 
guilelessness that was even more masterly 
than his indirection. The kicker had, in- 
deed, gone to get a piece of machinery 
welded; Arbuthnot had, indeed, gone with 
it; they had, indeed, for the past year been 
cruising around the world. That was the 
bare skeleton, to whose construction and 
articulation they adhered with admirable 
fidelity. But in the clothing of that skele- 
ton they permitted themselves considerable 
latitude. 

Marshall would not have known himself 
as a marvel of athletic strength, ruthless 
when crossed in any of his numerous and 
eccentric whims, terrible when roused, given 
to wild and freakish pranks with no regard 
to consequences, of a fairly paranoiac sense 
of humor which generally took the direction 
of practical jokes of a terrifyingly wide 
scope. 

“You never can tell what he will do next, 
sir,’ Pierce informed him. ‘‘He’s just as 
like as not to start out for an afternoon and 
be gone three months.” 

“That’s right,” chimed in Rogg. The 
other men looked toward him expectantly. 
Marshall had once described Rogg to X. 
Anaxagoras as the stupidest man onthe 
yacht. In the making of that definition his 
experience had misled him. Rogg was none 
too quick when it came to reaction to prac- 
tical matters that required individual ini- 
tiative, but his imagination worked freely 
in the realms of fancy, and his square, 
stolid, matter-of-fact gravity lent substan- 
tiality to conceptions otherwise scientif- 
ically unacceptable. ‘‘You mind’’—he 
turned to Gates—‘“‘the time he had that 
banker aboard? You see, sir,” he told 
Eats-’Em-Alive gravely, “this banker came 
out to go sailing with Mr. Marshall just for 
the afternoon. He told Mr. Marshall he 
had to get back that night on account of 
some business, and he worried a lot about 
it. So Mr. Marshall took him down to Rio. 
We was gone about three months. 

“That banker, he certainly acted crazy. 
He was going to do all kinds of things till 
Mr. Marshall took him up in the rigging 
and lashed him to the foretruck for a few 
hours. I call to mind there was quite a chop 
of a sea running, but Mr. Marshall carried 
him up like he’d been a baby. He was a 
heavy-set man, too—a good deal your 
build, sir,’ Rogg told Fleshpots, “and he 
sure wasfunny. He kicked likea kid. But 
it didn’t do him no good. He was quiet 
after that, until we got to Rio.” Rogg 
chuckled. “Then he raised hell all right. 
He talked awful loud about being shang- 
haied and such, and he went off to see the 
American consul, and he come back with 
six of these little tin soldiers with swords. 
Mr. Marshall threw ’em all overboard into 
the harbor. He didn’t even take off his 
coat, either. We haven’t been back to Rio 
since. He’s a caution, sir, when he gets a 
notion,” concluded Rogg admiringly. “‘Cost 
him something too. The banker man nailed 
him next time we put into New York and 
sued him. But, bless you, Mr. Marshall 
don’t mind! He’s always willing to pay for 

(Continued on Page 87) 
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, I'll say that for him. Ain’t that 
9” 


e boys agreed that that was right. It 
d that they swore by Mr. Marshall. 
ad, their loyalty to him was—from the 
of view of Eats-’Em-Alive—almost 
phasized; discouragingly so. 
fe says now that he’s going to China,” 
ved Rogg; “but Lord love you, sir, 
that bit of machinery is fixed he’s just 
ety to up anchor and hit straight out 
ahiti. Have you ever been to Tahiti, 


d upon this the cutter’s crew, feeling 
ibtedly that for this day they had 
their one good deed, arose, saying 
1 better get back aboard. 
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3 eutter’s crew was accustomed to 
ne aft immediately on their return to 
cht for the purpose of making a de- 
report. At first this was abridged 
idl of suppressions, but X. Anaxagoras 
oned shrewdly; and the men, finding 
idience at once informal and sympa- 
, made their recitals with gusto. 
who had been left aboard for the day 
~ed in the background to hear at first 
It was quite a family gathering, full 
aan appreciations and laughters and 
igs and suggestions. X. Anaxagoras 
his fine little smile of approval as his 
wandered back to the picture of the 
ift at anchor in Coal Harbor with 
sal pennants and absence flags and 
\autical discipline. 
re was, in the report of the day just 
yed, a point which struck Marshall. 
a glad you reminded me,” said he; 
there’s the question of bribery and 
tion. He’s going to try that next, in 
f the admirable ideas of your loyalty 
ve implanted in his bosom. There is 
» be a weak member or so in any crew 
1, you know; and if a man offers 
enough, he’s sure to get what he 
I’m talking the way he figures it,’’ 
‘ed, at a movement of protest from 
m. “‘This is a serious matter with 
ad when he gets worried enough he’s 
‘So bid high. At least, I believe he 
Now don’t discourage him too much. 
ttle receptive, so to speak. Let’s see 
‘xious he is to get away. The amount 
rs will be a good measure of it.’’ 
audience saw this point, and bright- 
the new opportunity it afforded. 
tthermore,’’ Marshall went on, “‘just 
tulate the bidding and make it a 
g proposition, I’ll do this: When you 
rewed him up to the highest possible 
let me know the amount and I'll 
3. Sort of bonus, as you might say.” 
men looked at one another uneasily. 
’ Pierce spoke up. 
‘aking for myself, sir,’’ said he, “I 
*t like to do anything like that. It 
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vyhy should you—that is 
don’t have to be bribed to keep 
, and you don’t want to be; is that 
errupted Marshall. 

sit,’’ agreed Pierce gratefully, and 
ur of assent came from the others. 
thought was not in my mind,” re- 
shall. “TI wouldn’t have under- 
job if I hadn’t been sure of you 
We've shared a lot of weather to- 
_ But why not get this money as 
it is being offered?” 

mean us to take it and then 
him?” inquired Gates doubt- 


t 
at all. You find out the most he 
rand then refuse. I’ll furnish the 
mount to be divided among you.” 
y should you be out of pocket, sir?”’ 
1tworry about that. I’ve intended 
y uu all a bonus at the end of the 
but I hadn’t decided on the exact 
_ Here’s a chance to make it a 
roposition and get some fun out 

suit? ” 


en 0, cri? 
‘ight, gotoit! But see here, if you 
enly turn crooked it won’t be nat- 
ach crew better appoint one repre- 
ve. And I’ll add fifty dollars on my 
count as a prize to the winning 
Le 
Went to it. For thirty-six hours 
‘Alive was immensely cheered. 
‘ered that he had to do with people 
Y suspicious of one another; that 
d loyalty had, after all, its flaws, 
ily looked closely enough. It began 
that he might get results, after all; 
10w he was almost frantically eager 
sults. Rogg’s picture of Marshall 
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and his hint as to Tahiti were enough. Gone 
were his suspicions as to possible interfer- 
ence at the mine—or at least buried beneath 
a more pressing anxiety. He knew these 
rattle-brained damn fools. He was now 
completely assured that he had been kid- 
naped this far as a sample practical joke, 
and he moved in deadly fear lest those 
laughing hyenas might think it funny to 
take him farther. He must get out of their 
clutches before the idea occurred to them. 

In his negotiations he encountered will- 
ingness, but a healthy fear of the difficulties 
hele and especially the risks and sacri- 

ces. 

“You see, sir,” said Rogg, “it ain’t going 
to be none too easy to sneak off.” Rogg 
had been unanimously selected by his crew 
to act as their representative. It was justly 
felt that his imaginative showing to date 
had entitled him to this distinction. The 
rival crew stoutly maintained, however, 
that his villainous countenance was quite 
sufficient to account for his being chosen. 
“We'd have to go in the dinghy and we’d 
have to go at night and get there by morn- 
ing. And if we got caught I don’t know what 
he’d do. Probably kill me.”’ He cast a 
speculative eye on his auditors. ‘“I don’t 
know but he might kill you too. When he 
gets real mad he does most anything. Of 
course, aS soon as he got over his mad he 
wouldn’t do anything like that. Then, too, 
of course, I lose my job.” 

“Couldn’t you get back quietly before 
morning and sneak aboard?” asked Eats- 
’Em-Alive. 

“Tf I pulled that stunt, I wouldn’t go 
back aboard that packet for a million dol- 
lars, nohow,’’ asseverated Rogg fervently. 

A short silence fell. 

“T’d give you a job,” then said Eats- 
’Em-Alive. 

“T don’t take up with mining, sir. I be- 
long on the sea. I’d lose my job, and I’d 
have to travel to a shipping port where I 
could get another. And I wouldn’t get no 
such pay as I get aboard the Spindrift. 
So, you see, it wouldn’t nohow pay you to 
give me what this would be worth.” 

“What would it be worth?” asked his 
victim. 

But at this point Rogg grew vague. He 
conveyed that as far as principle was con- 
cerned he had no objections whatever, but 
that in all the circumstances attendant on 
this proposal he must refuse. He sympa- 
thized with the gentleman—he had been 
sorry for that banker fellow—for no one 
liked to be taken off to Tahiti, say, just for 
the sport of an erratic gentleman like Mr. 
Marshall; and he’d be glad to help him if 
he could, but there it was. In other words, 
he left the gate open, and after due delay 
Eats-’Em-Alive walked through it and be- 
gan to bid. 

Thus two more days passed, which made 
eight days as the total elapsed time since 
Arbuthnot’s departure. That evening Rogg 
reported an even thousand dollars as the 
astonishing sum offered for his services. 
Pierce, the captain of the opposing team, 
was completely out of the running. Eats- 
’Em-Alive was concentrating on the man 
who seemed to him the most resourceful. 
On hearing the amount, Marshall whistled. 

“He’s getting desperate,’’ he commented. 
“Will he go any higher, do you think?” 

“T think he’s give it up, sir,” answered 
Rogg. “I kind of have a notion he’d be 
willin’ enough to pay more, but he figgers 
if I won’t take a thousand I’m too seairt to 
take anything. A thousand dollars is a lot 
of money.”’ 

“Who called Rogg stupid?’’ murmured 
Betsy aside in pardonable triumph. 

“Y ou’re satisfied you’ve got all you can?” 
insisted Marshall. ‘‘Remember, it goes to 
you men if you can screw him up higher. 
Anybody else want a try?” 

They shook their heads. If the admira- 
ble Rogg was satisfied, why, so were they. 

“All right,”’ said Marshall. ‘‘Congratu- 
lations. I’ll add the amount to your pay 
checks. Now all we have to do is to await 
the next move.” 

“What’ll that be?’’ asked Betsy. 

“T don’t know, but I suspect.” 

“So do I,”’ chimed in X. Anaxagoras. 


XXV 


{hee next move was inaugurated at day- 
break the following morning. At that 
unearthly hour Fleshpots was routed pro- 
testing from his warm nest. 

“We've got to get out of here,” his part- 
ner cut short his expostulations. “If we 
don’t, we may find ourselves in serious 
trouble. A fine lot of lunatics we’ve fallen 
in with! They’re sure to be ready to go in 
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a day or so now. That dumb fool they call 
Rogg told me yesterday that the wind had 
fallen outside and the kicker ought to be 
back any minute.” 

“Then we'll get home, R. K.,”’ com- 
plained Fleshpots. 

“Maybe. I doubt it. That idiot Mar- 
shall was up in the dinghy yesterday and I 
didn’t like the way he talked. Hell, I’m not 
going to argue! Get up!” 

“What are we going to do?”’ asked Flesh- 
pots, obeying reluctantly. 

“Walk,” replied the other briefly. 

“We don’t know the way.” 

“We don’t need to. I heard them say 
it’s only twelve miles. We will follow the 
coast.” 

“Tt’ll be more than twelve miles by the 
coast.” 

“A little. Can’t be much more. Call it 
twenty; what of it? Even if we make only 
two miles an hour, we’ll get there by the 
middle of the afternoon.” 

“Twenty! Oh, Lord!’’ groaned Flesh- 
pots forlornly. “They’ll come up here and 
find we’re gone, and they’ll come after us.” 

“Let them. We’ll have at least six hours’ 
start, and they won’t know how we’ve gone 
anyway.” 

“Tl tell you,’ suggested Fleshpots, 
brightening, ‘I’ll stay here, and when they 
come up I ean stall them along by telling 
them you’ve gone fishing or something.” 

“And when that Marshall finds it out!” 
Eats-’Em-Alive pointed out witheringly. 
“Don’t argue! Get up and get busy!” 

A secant half hour later, which made it 
half past three of the morning, the expedi- 
tion had eaten breakfast and was ready. A 
substantial bundle of food, which Fleshpots 
carried, was the only equipment considered 
necessary. Though much dejected, he said 


* no more in the way of expostulation. Eats- 


*Em-Alive did all the talking, and he did 
more of it than usual. Truth to tell, he ex- 
hibited what amounted with him to a sort 
of subgeniality, due mainly to the relief of 
direct action. 

They waded the bayou in its shallows 
and plunged into the forest. 

The northwest coast boasts of very wet 
winters. From about the first of October 
until sometime in May it rains almost lit- 
erally without cessation. On what they 
describe as a fine day the rain thins until it 
is what one might call a descending mist. 
There is, owing to the influence of the Japan 
Current, comparatively little snow except 
on the high mountains. As a consequence 
the forest clothing is remarkably dense. 
Not only do the trees stand thickly but the 
undergrowth beneath them presents an 
abundance and variety to be found nowhere 
else, except perhaps in a tropical jungle; 
and underfoot and over rock and fallen tree 
is a thick soft carpet of moss. Wherever, 
as at edges and in little openings, the sum- 
mer sun and the outside air get a chance, 
there springs up a thick resilient screen of 
spiky salmonberry brush, elders, nettles, 
aspens, tall huckleberries, salal, and the like. 

Within the forest itself the going is fur- 
ther complicated by two things. The first is 
that the country itself is built mostly of 
rock which stands on end at disconcerting 
slants, piles itself into angular heaps, humps 
itself into tall cliffs and ridges, and finally 
carefully camouflages its frequent crevices 
and interstices by the aforesaid moss. The 
second is that the numerous windfalls 
and dead trees—also moss-covered—catch 
themselves across these humps and piles 
and protuberances of rock in jackstraw 
fashion, so that often the voyager has to 
crawl and flounder, worming his way 
through between logs set at all heights and 
angles, plunging waist deep in spiky salal at 
each alleged step; or else he has to walk a 
complicated pattern of tight rope some- 
times twenty feet above the ground. To 
make it quite complete, the down timber, 
owing to the rains, decays very rapidly. 
The moss with which it is covered, however, 
preserves the roundness of its shape long 
after all substance has departed from it. 
Consequently he who chooses the aérial 
route is quite like to find himself trusting 
to a fair appearance that proves little more 
substantial than the empty air. In that 
case he lands in the salal below. After he 
has done this a little while he begins to un- 
derstand why the country five miles from 
the coast remains wholly unexplored. 

The experienced woodsman whose busi- 
ness requires him to do land travel in this 
country of fiords and gas boats, pushes de- 


terminedly through the fringes and the low | 


country and hits for the nearest mountain 
side. There the going is steep and rocky 
(Continued on Page 88) 
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He didn’t know 
| his own car 


He came home from his last 
trip and walked right by his own 
car and Sally too, when she brought 
it down to the station to meet him! 
And allthis, because Sally and broth- 
er Bill had brushed on a coat of 
smooth, lustrous Effecto Auto En- 
amel while he was away. 

You can give your own car a 
glorified youth with a few dollars’ 
worth of Effecto, the original auto- 
mobile examel which wears longer 
than the paint on most new cars. 
Dries in twenty-four hours, without 
runs, laps or brush marks. 

Effecto is not a paint, wax or pol- 
ish; itis sold in eight beautiful exame/ 
colors, Finishing (clear varnish) and 
Top & Seat Dressing, by paint and 
hardware dealers everywhere. 

Free Quarter Pint Can of 
Black Effecto Enamel 

Send a dime to cover packing and mailing 

cost and we will send you a quarter pint 


of Black Effecto Enamel which you can 
try out on a fender or wheel. 
Free Effecto Color Card and Names of 
Local Dealers Sent on Request 
If you wish a professional finishing job, 
your automobile painter can secure the 
very best results with one of the several 
Pratt & Lambert automobile finishes. 
Pratr & Lamsert-Inc. 
145 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


In Canada, 91 Courtwright Street 
Bridgeburg, Ontario 


PRATT & LAMBERT 
VARNISH PRODUCTS 


= the surface and 
= save all "Bint rMermiss 
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Nogar Cloth is treated to resist 
water. You can hold water in a 
Nogar coat for a short time with- 
out its penetrating the fabric. 


Nogar Cloth does not burn 
easily. Sparks will not ignite it. 


Nogar Cloth is so strong that 
you can drag it over a nail or 
through a barbed wire fence 
without tearing it. 


Try to Match 
a Nogar Suit! 


Oh, Man! How they do wear! 
The illustrations above were 
made from actual photo- 
graphs. A test by fire, water 


and barbed wire fence. 


Yet all these wonderful suits 


cost 1s 


$12.50 


to $13.35 


Because you buy direct from 
the factory and make a sub- 


stantial saving. 


Nothing like them for me- 
chanics, mill workers, delivery 
men, farmers—any man whose 


work is hard on clothes. 


Neat enough for business 
wear and great for sportsmen. 


Write for style folder. 


Agents’ Profits Big 


High grade men can earn 
good incomes selling Nogar 


Write now. 


Clothes. 


Nogar Clothing Mfg. Co. 
Dept. S-11, Reading, Pa. 
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and impeded enough, goodness knows; and 
the attractions above mentioned have by no 
means entirely disappeared. Still, it is 
more open; and one can, by much hard 
work, get along. But it requires one sound 
in wind and limb, strong and enduring, with 
an accuracy of eye and foot that comes only 
from accustomedness. 

Our heroes had none of these things; and 
it never occurred to them to try to travel on 
a steep and seamed mountainside when 
there was flat country nearer at hand. 
They progressed in the manner first indi- 
cated, but without noticeable skill. Even 
at the very beginning they encountered 
difficulty. The brush had a way of collect- 
ing in front of them as they pushed against 
it until they were held across the waist by a 
species of wide belt or band of interwoven 
branches and tendrils. The wise man, at 
this point, presses the band downward un- 
til he can get one foot on it. The other fel- 
low continues to press his weight against the 
constantly increasing resistance until at 
last, with a supreme effort, he breaks 
through—and generally falls flat on his 
face. This was the method adopted by 
Fleshpots. After he had done it some score 
of times for a total of sixty yards gain on 
the twenty-first down, he felt himself 
threatened with palpitation, rush of blood 
to the head, apoplexy, hardening of the ar- 
teries and housemaid’s knee. He told 
Eats-’Em-Alive of this, but was treated 
with contumely and scorn. The latter had 
been following in the rear and could see 
nothing especially difficult in the travel. 
Indeed, he chided Fleshpots for lack of 
speed. 

“Try it yourself,’ rejoined Fleshpots 
with some remnant of spirit, mopping a 
streaming brow. 


Eats-’Em-Alive stepped to the front.: 


Ten feet farther brought them through the 
bordering brush screen. 

“Tf you didn’t allow yourself to get so fat 
you wouldn’t find it so difficult,” said he 
scornfully, looking ahead with ill-based 
satisfaction on the apparently open woods. 
““Now we can hike out.” 

They advanced with childlike confidence 
on the second phase. There is nothing that 
more saps human vitality than the totally 
unexpected shift of bodily level. Witness 
stepping off the unanticipated last stair in 
the dark. That is a very slight shift and 
from one flat surface to another. Never- 
theless, the shock, both physical and men- 
tal, is considerable, and quite alters for the 
moment the victim’s point of view as to a 
just cosmic order. The travelers found 
themselves continually altering their levels 
and with all requisite unexpectedness. 
When they were not plunging one leg deep 
down into a crack between two rocks quite 
hidden beneath a deceptive level of green 
moss, they were catching their equilibrium, 
violently set awry by the diabolical rolling 
aside or tipping up of what looked to be an 
integral portion of the everlasting hills. 
Logs a foot through, to the top of which 
they stepped as one would step up a marble 
stairway, crumbled beneath the reaching 
foot and let them down staggering. 
Smooth lawnlike expanses of ground pine 
or low salal proved to grow, not from level 
ground, as it appeared, but out of a jagged, 
splintered miniature relief map of crevices, 
holes and excrescences. Progress was a 
continued and heavy flounder, which is 
very hard on the human frame. 

Things came very shortly to take on a 
curious quality of gratuitousness. They 
were to beresented because they were so un- 
necessary. Why, in the name of all that is 
holy, after ten minutes’ hard work making 
a way through a salal thicket, did a small 
cliff have to go and stick itself just there, so 
they had to retrace their steps and pass 
above it? It wasn’t fair, and it somehow 
was done on purpose. And why in Sam 
Hill were there so many things to step up on 
or step over? The muscles on the front of 
Fleshpot’s legs ached; his feet weighed a 
ton. And it wasn’t as if once having done 
it, the thing was over. Just the same sort 
of thing insisted on repeating itself, sense- 
lessly, without rime or reason. 

Another curious phenomenon also im- 
mediately made itself evident. On the river 
it had been actually cold. Fleshpots had 
shrunk from the wading of the little bayou. 
Here in the confines of the forest it was hot- 
ter than any hammam bath had ever 
dreamed of being. The air was imprisoned 
in the trees. It did not stir even in the 
faintest eddy, but hung motionless, sucking 
up and retaining in suspension every drop 
of hot sunlight that found its way through 
the frond. Fleshpots gasped and perspired. 
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The sweat ran down his forehead and into 
his eyes and made them smart. His gar- 
ments were wet through as though he had 
fallen into the river. Yet when he stopped 
for rest and bared his brow there was in the 
superheated air no refreshment. On the 
contrary, he seemed to sweat harder than 
ever, as an automobile engine heats up 
when the car comes to a standstill. 

Nevertheless, they did make progress; 
and, thanks to the grim determination of 
Eats-’Em-Alive, they continued to do so. 
Left to himself, Fleshpots would have lain 
down and died. It did not take much of this 
to convince him that he was going to die, 
all right; but in the presence of his grim 
partner he did not dare lie down. There is 
: ae however, and at last he called a 

alt. 

“‘T’ve got to rest,” he panted. ‘‘My God, 
this is tough going!” 

He looked at his watch, then held it to 
his ear. 

“What time you got?”’ he asked. 

“Five o’clock,” replied the other. 

“My Lord!” ejaculated Fleshpots 
“T thought it must be nearly 
noon!” 

You have all read stories of over the 
great ice where our heroes struggle: hero- 
ically on long beyond the point where the 
normal powers have been expended; or of 
the grim traverse of the torturing desert 
across whose searing face the little black 
specks stagger until human strength can no 
longer hold them upright, when they pro- 
ceed to crawl; or of the men in the small 
boat rowing on and on long after their fin- 
gers are so cramped on the oars that they 
eannot let go, their minds blank, only an 
indomitable spirit forcing them instinc- 
tively on. In these stories there is always 
one grim he man who not only carries on 
long after any rational being would have 
seen that there was no hope, but who also 
draws from some hidden source of strength 
the will power to keep all his companions 
going, too, so that at last the whole bunch 
is triumphantly snatched from the very 
jaws of death. I am sure you must have 
read many of them; everybody has. That 
fact simplifies my present task. Just take 
the most fearful of these stories and multi- 
ply it by n. Let Fleshpots represent the 
fainting and despairing multitude and 
Eats-’Em-Alive the nonquitting hero. That 
will give you a faint idea. 

There is one element in the said stories 
that must not be forgotten. Invariably 
there is the glimpse of hope that leads them 
on. Sometimes it is the fleeting vision of 
the golden-haired girl leaning over the gar- 
den gate while the bees swarm in the 
honeysuckle; sometimes it is a ditto ditto 
of a gray-haired mother placidly reading 
the mortgage by the chimney corner; 
sometimes, I suspect, it is a vision of a long 
cool one, with the foam just dripping over 
the edge of the glass and the frosted beads 
standing—at any rate there has to be 
something there with a kick in it to revive 
the fainting spirit at the exact and psycho- 
logical moment. In this case it happened to 
be an occasional glimpse of blue water to 
the right through chance openings of the 
trees. That indicated they were, indeed, 
going down the coast. 

At noon they rested for an hour. This 
saved Kats-’Em-Alive from becoming liable 
to a charge of manslaughter. Perhaps it 
would have been murder; I don’t know. 
The difference between manslaughter and 
murder is that the latter comprehends pre- 
meditation. The accumulated obstinacies 
and resistances of Nature had by now ren- 
dered the meditations of Eats-’Hm-Alive a 
shade unethical. Fleshpots could not eat. 
He lay on his back, somewhat glassy-eyed, 
for three-quarters of the hour of rest. Then 
he managed to arouse himself for a question. 

“How far have we come?” he asked. 

Eats-’Em-Alive was physically in little 
better case than his companion. Though 


leaner, he was also older and by nature less 
physically robust. His face was gray with 
fatigue and his hands had begun to tremble. 
For a moment he did not reply, then glanced 
at the collapsed jellyfish below him and 
thought better of it. 


| 
. 


| 
April . 
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“We've been gone about eight 
said he briefly. 

Fleshpots’ dulled brain took ten 
to circle slowly the simple calculati 

“Then we’ve only got four miles ° 
said, brightening perceptibly. | 

“T don’t believe we’ve come t 
an hour.” 

““Oh!”’ commented Fleshpots, : 
eight thousand feet into a black ab 

“No; but. we must be a good di 
than halfway.” 

“Halfway!’’ echoed Fleshpots 
His body seemed not so much to re 
disintegrate into complete inertia. 
make it.” 

The statement seemed to arous 
’*Em-Alive to a species of berserk 
There comes a point in the stories, 
will remember, when the cast-iron } 
to use brutal measures—in all kind 
course—to lash the expiring vitalit 
charges to the last superhuman 
Omitting the kindness, this was th 
Galvanized into activity, Fleshpots 
ing, staggered to his feet and stum| 
Only one comfort he demanded, 
begged it whimperingly. 

‘How far do you think we’ve cor 

Eats-’Em-Alive, with a moment o 
answered him seriously. : 

“We can’t have made less than 
and a half an hour. Why, a man wa 
miles an hour on a road! We mu 
come twelve miles. Come on.” 

They proceeded. Now it is a curi 
that the half in miles of a long jo 
far from being an actual half of the] 
and that for a very simple reason; 
certain number of the things, miles 
in length by arithmetical ratio. 
phers and surveyors will deny this; 
so, as any traveler will attest. Fl 
and to a slightly less degree his ¢ 
ion, found this out before another h 
passed. So much in danger of ¢ 
smash and disintegration had the 
tion now come that in spite of 
Eats-’Em-Alive was reduced to ma 
couraging remarks; and it was sig 
that they were now addressed to 
much needed by himself as his part 

“There’s the water again,’’ he vo 
of these. 

At the moment they were fairly 
slope of a sidehill, for the simple 
that at this point the flat had been 
out by the mountains, which fell sh 
the sea, and an intervening cliff ha: 
them to ascend. The dense for 
thinned somewhat, so that thro 
tops of the trees below them the 
here and there obtain a glimpse of t 

“There’s a boat there!” he criec 
moment. ‘‘ Perhaps we can get ther 
He stopped abruptly and pressed h 
before his eyes. ‘It looks like 
God, it’s that damned yacht! How 
come here?” 

Fleshpots’ waning life flicker 
flame. He stepped forward a few fi 
clear view. 

“Yes,” he said, “that’s her all ri 
she’s here because she’s been here 
time. There’s the marsh at the 
the river. You’re a hell of a guide, ; 
You haven’t even started!” 

“Tt can’t be,’’ muttered Eats-’ Er 

““You’ve been going around in a 
accused Fleshpots bitterly. 

Eats-’Em-Alive was staring witl 
eyes and muttering to himself. He 
had not been going around in 
there was the sun, and the moun 
ways at his left. He knew his w 
right in telling him that they had 
been moving nearly nine hours. F 
they had been moving steadily, a 
even the slowest movement must hi 
ered at lowest calculations ten 
that length of time. Yet there 
Spindrift floating like a toy, and thi 
the well-remembered marsh grasse 
river. For a moment his brain r 
though it suspected it had been 
victim of some hideous encha 
Eats-’Em-Alive was too far gone t 
that though the two had indeed tra 
fact considerably more than ten m 
most of that distance had been expt 
going straight up and down. A g 
their progress would have more resé 
fever chart than the optimistic ir 
picted on a railroad map. The t} 
heavily to a log and stared at each ¢ 
one tense moment. | 

Then Fleshpots burst suddenly in’ 
He looked like a fat and very red 
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re New Million Dollar Motor 
svelops Approximately 20% 
ore Power In Brake Horse- 
wer Tests. 


Low-cost Transportation 


The Quality Leader « 
of the 
Low-Priced Field 


PRICES~—f. o. b. Lansing, Mich 


‘ommercial Chassis . $445 
‘oadster A Q - $540 
ouring S ibeiend aves’ $540 
‘oupe . - wn AL 
‘Door Sedan : ar $750 
‘Door Sedan : - $820 
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Cut-away view of the 
Million Dollar Motor 
as exhibited at the 
National Automobile Shows 


How Is the 20% Extra Power Obtained? 


wcreased Revolutions per Minute. Engineering progress 
woved the advantages of securing increased power 
th higher engine speeds rather than through increased 
ty of the cylinders. In line with the best modern practice 
‘w Star Motor is a high speed motor. 


ull Forced Feed Lubrication. In a high speed motor there 
be positive assurance of ample lubrication of all main, 
aft and connecting rod bearings. This demands a full 
feed system, which the new Star Motor has. 


ccurate Fit of Moving Parts. To ensure maximum com- 
m efficiency, the cylinder walls are honed to polished 
mness. The pistons are smoothly finished and closely 
Piston pins are ‘“‘lapped”’ or polished to ensure perfect 
less, and rotate in bronze bushed connecting rod bear- 
) which they are fitted to within one ten-thousandth of 


an inch. Main and crankshaft bearings are polished to a mirror 
finish to ensure close fit. In general, the workmanship and assem- 
bly of this motor is of the highest grade. 


4. Pre-heated Gas. The hot spot in the intake manifold en- 
sures full vaporization of the explosive mixture, resulting in 
greater power and fuel economy. 


5. Correct Motor Temperature. An overheated or under- 
heated motor is weak and wastes fuel. The cooling system 
of the new Star Motor maintains the most efficient motor 
temperature for maximum power. 


6. Hot Spark, Correctly Timed. The ignition and valve-tim- 


. ing of the new Star Motor (silent chain drive) ensure a hot 


spark and the opening and closing of the valves at just the 
right instant for maximum efficiency. 


. Try a Ride Behind the Million Dollar Motor 


: “The proof of the pudding is in the eating thereof.’’ Any Star dealer will gladly demonstrate the exceptional 
power of this motor to any interested inquirer. Try it, then see if you can find its equal in the low-priced field. 


DURANT MOTORS, INC., BROADWAY AT 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers and Service Stations Throughout the United States and Canada 


PLANTS: " 


ELIZABETH, N. J. - 


LANSING, MICH. ; 


OAKLAND, CAL. 4 TORONTO, ONT. 
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‘The Black Spots 


on this map are 

226 counties, containing 
287 big cities, 

662,612 farms, 
3,246,799 farm people 
and one-third of 

the subscribers to 


Ihe COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


In other words 
30.56% of more than 
800,000 readers 

live within trading 
distance of the biggest 
city stores 

—where advertised 
soods are sold. 


Advertising and sales managers who want to reach more than 
800,000 Curtis-picked circulation will be interested in reading 
‘‘Agriculture Can Learn From Industry,’’ by Judge Elbert 
H. Gary; ‘“‘Blocs and Party Loyalty,’’ by Thomas R. Marshall; 
and ‘‘What’s the Matter With Farm Colleges?’’ by E. H. 
Taylor—all in the April 4th issue of The Country Gentleman. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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(Continued from Page 27) 


it was organized, but Sin Yet collected a 
working group of,charter members that 
night. These men, safe old residents of the 
colony, friends of Sin Yet, were inspired to 
a hatred of traitorous Snakes by a generous 
distribution of money. They belonged, not 
as killers, but as procurers of killers—loose 
links between the central cause and the 
seven projected effects. 

When his basement job had been locked 
up along with the visible assets of the de- 
funct Lo Han establishment, Yut had re- 
turned to the sanctuary of his underground 
cavern near the former site of the Flower 
Theater, and it was here that a summons 
from Sin Yet reached him. Ten minutes 
after Sin Yet’s invitation arrived Yut faced 
Sin Yet across a food-laden table in a cur- 
tained booth on the third floor of the Chop 
Suey Low. Sin Yet was eating and Yut be- 
came his guest. When the repast had ended, 
Sin Yet proceeded to business. 

“You are a Hang-chau man,” Sin Yet 
began, “‘and the graves of my line adjoin 
those of your people in the hills away from 
Shanghai. Heaven is above, but Hang- 
chau and Shanghai are here below. The 
name of your ancient city comes down from 
the days of the divine Yu, and since the 
days of Chin Huang, more than two thou- 
sand years ago, men of Hang-chau have 
been noted for their bravery in conflict and 
for their diplomacy in difficult intrigue. In 
this land of reversed values these fat Can- 
tonese are as truly our enemies as the Amer- 
ican barbarians. The excellent things of 
life are wasted on both, and they know not 
even the first three steps of the perfect way. 
Their Book of Etiquette is in one volume, 
our Book of Rites runs through six hundred. 
Mourning clothes may hide happiness. 
There are seven men along Grant Avenue 
whose death would cause me to wear the 
raiment of sorrow.”’ 

“And to weep with words.” 

“A clever man understands a nod. It is 
my wish that these traitors precede me 
through the gates of the graveyard. You 
have starved like a dog and you have worn 
the thin rags of a beggar. Would you at- 
tain wealth?” 

“Conscience is heavier than gold, but 
desire is the father of all motives,’’ Yut re- 
flected. He remained silent for a full min- 
ute, reviewing the schedule of poverty 
which was his past life. Then—‘‘ Every 
hilltop has a hundred valleys. For every 
rich man there are a hundred beggars. I 
would have my hundred beggars.” 

“Well enough. A shadow cannot be 
crushed. Old man Hong Leeis not a shadow. 
I wish to mourn for him before the first day 
of the New Year. If you will remove the 
cover from that cup at your elbow I will fill 
it with wine and we can drink to the jour- 
ney Hong Lee is about to make.” 

Yut reached for the cup which Sin Yet 
had indicated. He removed its porcelain 
cover. A package of bank notes, folded into 
inch squares, lay in the cup. Yut picked up 
the money. He looked quickly at Sin Yet, 
who was smiling. 

“Hide it,” Sin Yet advised. ‘‘The walls 
have eyes. No doubt there is a thousand 
dollars in the prize that heaven has sent 
you.” He filled Yut’s cup with whisky, 
poured from a gold flask. When a second 
cup had been filled, ““To the travels of 
Hong Lee,” he offered, ‘‘and to his arrival 
at his permanent destination.”’ 

Yut lifted his cup, and for a moment its 
weight seemed to be too great for his 
strength; but it reached his lips and he 
pledged himself as the instrument of death, 
bonded to accomplish the destruction of old 
Hong Lee, eldest of the seven. Quite sud- 
denly then he realized the impact of some 
new spiritual burden that had fallen upon 


im. 

Rest and the green fields of Eden seemed 
to have retreated beyond the Last Moun- 
tain. Life was yet a desert, quite remote 
from the tranquil paradise on the far side 
of Jordan. 

He bade Sin Yet good night, speaking his 
farewells in the strict ritual of right con- 
duct, and dragged his way to his under- 
ground kennel where the Flower Theater 
had stood before the fire. Opium brought 
him sleep—and unquiet dreams. In his 
delirium he saw aring of pines about a grave 
on the eastern slope of the Last Mountain. 
Rest lay beyond the mountain, but he 
could not pass, because with each endeavor 
the circle of pines became a forest, then a 
labyrinth. He found a pathway out of the 


A pri 


dark forest, but near the sunlit 
even on the edge of escape, the pai 
blocked by a gravestone bearin 


cestral names of old Hong Lee. | 


Iv 


HEN four of the-seven me 

cended on the dragon, and 
white mourning draperies of the 
funeral pavilions had been stoler 
stricken countrymen, the survi) 
of the seven left San Francisco. | 
Lee retired to the sanctuary of 
hut below Mayfield, remaining i 
parative seclusion until word re 
that Yut, who had worked for t 
was employed as house boy in a 
residence four milesaway. Hong] 
to San José on the third night t 
and discovered Yut at work in 
laundry. Hong Lee fled the sta 
at Reno, across the Nevada lin: 
Reno, within the week, Yut ole 


purchase of a .38 caliber revolv 
was beginning to be expensive an 
Year time limit was fast approac 

The pawnbroker who sold Y 
volver wrapped it up in the fro 
the rotogravure section of the | 
cisco Chronicle, and with the 
weapon he gave Yut some goc 
spoken in coast pidgin: 

“Better you carry him gun w 
in paper so policeman ketch you 
you gunman. You buy cartric 
other place.” 

Yut got the theory and kept tk 
in its newspaper wrapping for 
waiting until the waning moon s 
Then on a night which wore tl 
veil he unwrapped the revolver 
the string in his pocket and folde 
from the rotogravure supplemen 
its folds about a view of Lake Ta 
in its beauty recalled to the w 
memory of West Lake, up from H 
His eyes had been content to res 
Tahoe picture and the reverse o 
had not been inspected. He loo 
lake picture while he removed six 
from a box which he had purck 
loaded the revolver; then, pré 
leave his room, he got up frorr 
beside his narrow bed. He tran: 
Tahoe picture from where it lay 
bed to the chair which he had va 
regarded it for a further moment 
the residence of long-forgotten 
turned his head slowly to the ek 
hanging by its cord from the cei 
pine ceiling, and the brilliance 
candescent filament seemed to bu 
areaintohisencumberedbrain. F 
out the light and shuffled out of 
lagging; but the cadence of his 
creased until his haste was rer 
three or four of his lounging cour 
the street room of the lodging hou 
which he passed. 

Yut returned to his room a 
night. Before one o’clock the lod 
was visited by the police. Its 
were hauled to jail under heavy 
all of them were released the nex 
with the exception of Yut, in w 
was found the .38 caliber rev: 
three cartridges exploded, toge 
the rotogravure page from the 
which was identified by the p 
that afternoon as being the wrap 
used to conceal the revolver wh 
sold to Yut. 

Old Hong Lee had been kille: 
shots fired from a .38 caliber rev: 
was charged with the murder. 
explained to him through an i 
who added a single sentence 
“You would better tell these ° 
the truth, because they will le 
comfortably in their jail if you 
a simple statement of fact: “I 
leave this jail Hong Lee’s frien 
you.” 

At the customary services he 
spiritual benefit of the prison 
following Sunday morning the 
began with the familiar theme o 
rest. In his cell, alone, Yut san; 
sui Vang,” until a turnkey thr 
kick his yellow face through tl 
his head. After that he thought 
“Sweet rest.”” Well, rest woul 
increased sweetness now—but 
never come! This fact, realized t 
a tortured hour, grew until it 

(Continued on Page 9: 
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ANY aman, after a few years’ absence, 
has returned to his old home town to 
find himself a stranger there. He has looked 
in vain for boyhood landmarks, has walked 
the streets unnoticed, where once he was 


greeted familiarly by every second passerby. 


Many a product, once on good terms with 
all the world, suddenly has been found out 
of touch with today’s tastes, customs and 
fashions. Within a surprisingly short time 


it, too, has become a stranger where once its 


-name was on every shopping list. 


Sometimes it regains popularity by a pro- 
digious advertising effort, as tedious and as 
costly asit would be for the man to re-establish 
contacts and confidences in his old home town. 
But more often its sales ascendency and the 


fortune invested are gone beyond recall. 


N.W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


The public that grants favor to a manu- 
factured product is changing continuously. 
People are building homes and buying baby 
carriages. New cooks, this morning, are 
ordering the groceries for tonight’s dinner. 
Today people are driving automobiles who 
could not afford them yesterday. New prod- 
ucts are essential to the happiness of people 
who had not heard of them last year. 


Wise is the manufacturer who keeps his 
“friendships in repair’’—who realizes that 
his product must impress new minds and 
be looked upon by changing faces. To build 
a business, or even to maintain a business, the 
manufacturer must tell his story—and retell 
it. He must keep his customers sold, and 
sell the prospects who are coming constantly 
into his field. “Keeping everlastingly at it 
brings success’’—and retains it! 
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Rent savers—these files! 


Their triple utility increases the 
efficiency of costly office space 


office space should be made to 
earn its keep. Scientific depart- 
mentizing and arranging of offices 


Bice precious square foot of 


ereatly increase office efficiency, while wert 
working surface, at the proper height 


for sorting the day’s correspondence, 


decreasing office rent. 


To aid this development in busi- 


ness efficiency Library Bureau origi- 


nated the L. B. Counterhight unit. 
This unit combines a threefold office 
need. It is a filing cabinet; a counter; 


a table—all in one. 


As a filing cabinet . 
Counterhight may be used for corre- 


spondence, card records, 
daily reports, or a va- 
riety of papers. It is 
built as scientifically 
and sturdily as the L. B. 
Aristocrat—that fa- 
mous steel file which, in 
an endurance contest, 
almost doubled the per- 
formance of its nearest 
competitor. 


As a counter... the 
L. B. Counterhight is 
the correct 42-inch 
height to do business 
over. It is adaptable to 
almost any shape or size 
of space, for it is made 


Pithewla bs 


Six Big Divisions of 
L. B. Service to Business 


1. Card Record Systems 
Vertical and visible systems for 
every card record requirement. 
2. Filing Systems 

L. B. Automatic Index. Alpha- 
betic, Geographic, Numeric, 
Subject and the Russell Index. 
3. Equipment, wood and steel 
Cards and Filing cabinets, card 
record desks and record safes. 
4. Cards and Filing Supplies 
Cards, Guides, and Folders for 
every card and filing system. 
5. Specialized Departments 


Bank, Insurance, Public Rec- 
ords, Library and Educational. 


6. Special Services 
Analysis, 


Indexing, Statistical. 


As a sorting table . 
ship linoleum top provides a smooth 


in single units which intermember 
rigidly, forming a smooth, even top. 


. . the battle- 


checks or other papers. 


L. B. Counterhight units are made in 
wood as well as steel. The wood units 
are of quartered white oak or African 
mahogany. 


We have prepared an interesting 
booklet, “Proven floor plans for 


Counterhight units,” 
which shows many blue- 


| 


prints of actual floor | 


plans of proven efh- 
ciency in many different 
lines of business. These 
actual plans will suggest 
to you how your own 
office may profit by the 
use of L. B. Counter- 
hight units. 


Write for your free 
copy of this booklet, or 
phone for an L. B. 
salesman who will glad- 
ly explain the many fea- 
tures of this file. Con- 
sult your phone book. 


Home Office: 230 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. Salesrooms: 54 principal cities of United States, France 
and England. Factories: Cambridge, New York, Chicago, Ilion, N. Y., New Orleans, and London, England 


Library Bureau 


Founded 1876 


Counterhights for every business 
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white fire in Yut’s disordered brain. He 
spent the night in a strait-jacket, drugged 
with morphine given to him to afford the 
other prisoners relief from his insane howl- 
ing. 
Vv 

N HIS prison routine Yut discovered 

none of the tortures that are visited upon 
the felons of his native land. Presently 
time had softened the flavors of the cup, 
and Yut realized that the gods had favored 
him with good food, leisure and a domicile 
at once warm and dry, and better than that 
enjoyed by many of the rich men of China. 
He began to fear an interruption of the 
luck program, but none came for many 
long weeks. He was summoned one day to 
a council of his white captors at which 
presided a man whom he took to be some 
sort of a district mandarin. Other learned 
men equipped with books and documents 
addressed this judge, turning their atten- 
tion now and then to a group of a dozen 
men seated apart from the other occupants 
of the room. A young Chinese whose lan- 
guage Yut could understand fairly well ad- 
dressed a question to him now and then, 
but for the most part his time was devoted 
to an inspection of the winter landscape, 
pleasantly revealed through the windows 
of the big room wherein the talk-talk white 
men were assembled. 

On the fourth day the pawnbroker who 
had sold the revolver to Yut was present. 
He looked at the weapon which he had sold 
and replied to three questions, and then the 
front page of the rotogravure section of the 
Chronicle was handed to him. The pawn- 
broker made some remark to one of the 
talk-talk men and this man immediately 
turned to the twelve men who sat in the 
railed-off space and exhibited the newspaper 
page to them. 

Yut looked closely at the illustrated 


| page, hoping to see the beautiful picture of 


the mountain lake, but the reverse of the 
page was toward him. He was about to dis- 
miss the sheet from the field of his vision 
when his eyes were suddenly transfixed by 
a picture of the jade tablet which he had 
taken from the rescued drifter on the deck 
of the junk at Hang-chau. He cleared his 
eyes, and there was no mistake! Jade Key, 
Sand Lock, Gold Treasure—he could read 
the inscription halfway across the room. 

He chattered a question to the young 
Chinese beside him and was instantly si- 
lenced by a white man in a’ blue coat. 

He lay awake for half the night, trying to 
discover why the white men had seen fit to 


| complicate the present affair with a talis- 
| man from the distant past. On the next day 


he asked the Chinese interpreter about the 
picture of the jade tablet, but his country- 
man, not understanding him, made no 
reply. 

The council ended on the sixth day, and 
the white man presiding over it turned his 
attention momentarily to Yut. He said 
some words to Yut, the first of which were 
intentionally sidetracked by the young 
Chinese interpreter. 

“The great judge hopes that the gods of 
the inner heaven will be pleased to receive 
your spirit into that paradise where dwell 
your honored ancestors,’ the interpreter 
explained. 

This, as a compliment, Yut appreciated; 
but he accepted it as nothing more than 
gold-plated language until events indicated 
that sincerity underlay the sentiment ex- 
pressed. The manner of his white captors 
improved overnight, and now it seemed as 
if their sole desire was to promote the wel- 
fare of their captive. The favorable influ- 
ence of the great judge had extended beyond 
the prison walls, for now a white man 
who was introduced by a more competent 
interpreter as a minister of the Christian 
creed, a servant of the same God as the Rey- 
erend Wesley Pruitt of the Hang-chau 
Mission, came to visit Yut, bringing a gift 
of cigarettes and, with rare understanding, 
a cluster of lily bulbs, rooted in bright 
pebbles. 

“So that the New Year may be ushered 
in with perfumed thoughts,” the interpre- 
ter explained. 


‘ 
t 


April 4,) 
f 


The lily bloomed. The Feast oj 
Spring Dawn, the Promise of Summe 
on the seventh day of the First Moor; 
on this day the lily’s petals had oper) 
their full perfection and the heavy pe x 
from the clustering blossoms excit 
Yut’s mind a tumult of memory. Wh, 
closed his eyes he could see West Lak 4 
Pavilion of Delights; the sweet alr, 
would be coming into bloom, flower, 
snow against emerald hills. 

His dream of beauty was broken } 
return of the white minister and the { 
preter. The minister read some ¢{ 
words to Yut from a little black bool, 
then, through the interpreter, he ini) 
concerning Yut’s present desires, | 
there was an abundance of excellent 
the best bed that Yut had ever occu; 
lily in bloom for his spiritual deligh)| 
nothing more was desired. His cox 
ment was no sooner expressed than } 
amended. He thought of the lake pi 
explaining that he would like to look | 
newspaper illustration of the lake th; 
minded him of the paradise up 
Hang-chau. E 

There was some delay, but the | 
page from the rotogravure supplemeiy 
brought in presently, and Yut feast 
eyes on the Tahoe scene that served 
face the miles and years that lay be 
the prison cell and the land of the } 
Kingdom. Then, remembering the 
duction of the brown jade tablet wh 
had seen on the reverse of the illus 
sheet, Yut left the West Lake lan 
lived again through the days and 
which had followed his rescue of thi 
at Hang-chau. There was the tab 
mistakable, clear in every detail. 
the six radicals, Jade Key, Sand Lod 
Treasure. He handed the paper 1 
interpreter: 

“‘What are the barbarians’ words 
this picture?” j 

The interpreter read the title bel 
illustration. 

““Some white men took this stor 
with it to guide them they journey, 


| 
| 


yond the Mongolian Desert,”’ he exp} 
““They found where Timur the Raid 
buried, beyond the Tien-shan Mou 
and below his tomb they discovered ; 
ure—millions in gold and jade and D1 
gems. The scratches on the reverse} 
stone are lines of a map that ——” | 

The interpreter was interrupted |} 
arrival of four men, officers of the } 
One of them spoke to Yut, 

“Well, ready, John?”’ q 

Yut, staring with wide eyes at the 
of the jade tablet, made no reply, 
this two of the white men grasped h 
and lifted him to his feet. They eg 
him down two long corridors, across} 
yard and into a room of a small ston 
The room was larger than the cell 
left, and it was provided with a ché 
lighted through a wider window. | 
escorts sat him down in the chair | 
him alone. He looked about him. T! 
of the white barbarians were past 
out—perhaps this newer luxury 0 
and light was their New Year’s gift 
For a moment he thought of the le 
ure that had been revealed to und 
ing eyes by the brown jade tablet, of 
of the rest for the weary that wealt 
bring; and then by the sheer fore 
will he dismissed the torture of reg 
led his mind to happier things. Thi 
of West Lake, lily petals and the 
of madness, the faint fragrance of 
blossoms, the dawning of spring. 

He saw a white man’s face thr 
wide window. He smiled at the wh 
but there was no relaxing of the bal 
frown. 

His thoughts returned to the | 
Kingdom. Almond _ blossoms, wi 
white against the emerald hills—the 
peace and rest for the weary. A de 
reality seemed to intensify his dre! 
The scent of almond blossoms came 1 
He turned his head to discover the 
of the faint perfume, but the gestul 
complete, had ended. For the wa 
the tree of life had bloomed, had die 
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RESENTING 


THE NEW TOURING 


Styled by de Causse 


The season’s smartest open car, specially designed 
by de Causse for those who love action and the 
open. The beauty of its long, low, sweeping 
body lines is perfectly carried out in top design, 
trim and color scheme. More than high-powered 
—the only car that can travel all day, throttle wide. 
open, without loss of power. Finished in Moleskin 
gtay-green, with black shields and fenders. Lasting 
style and dignity toned witha fine sport atmosphere. 


Also SEDAN SPORT SEDAN CABRIOLET COUPE 
SPORT RUNABOUT-: ENCLOSED-DRIVE LIMOUSINE 
Franklin Series 11 is ready for the road, completely equipped 


with appropriate accessories, spare tire and cover —all in- 
cluded in the catalog price. Only tax and freight are extra. 
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Send the Coupon 
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Maybe your teeth are gloriously clear, simply clouded with a 
film coat. Thousands have gleaming wonderful teeth without 


knowing it.. 
and find out. 


Gloriously 


Clear Teeth 


. you may be one. 


Make this remarkable test 


Why you may already have them— 


Make this unique test. 


and yet not realize it 


Find out what beauty 


is beneath the dingy film that clouds your teeth 


O you seriously want dazzlingly 

clear teeth?—teeth that add im- 
measurably to your personality and at- 
tractiveness? 


You can have them, if you wish. That’s 
been proved times without number. Now 
modern science has discovered a new 
method of cleansing and brushing. A radi- 
cally different principle based on latest 
scientific findings. This offers you a test, 
free. Simply mail the coupon. 


How to gain them—quickly 


There’s a film on your teeth. Run your 
tongue across your teeth and you can 
feel it. Beneath it are the pretty teeth you 
envy in others. 


That is why this test is offered. For 
when you remove that film, you'll be 
surprised at what you find. You may 
actually have beautiful teeth already— 
and yet not realize it. Find out! 


What that film is 


Film is a viscous coat that is ever present, 
ever forming on your teeth. 


Most tooth troubles now are traced to 
it. It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. Germs by the millions breed 
in it. And they, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea and decay. 


That film, too, absorbs stains . . . 
stains from food, from smoking, from 
various causes. And that is why your 
teeth look ‘‘off color.” 


You must remove it at least three times 
daily. And thus combat it constantly. 
Results in whiteness, in clearness and 
lustre are a revelation. 


New methods now remove it 


Many former methods could not success- 
fully fight that film. So most people had 
dingy teeth. And tooth troubles increased 
alarmingly. 


Now new methods have been found. 
And embodied in a new type tooth paste 
called Pepsodent. 


It acts to curdle the film, then harm- 
lessly to remove it. Without harsh grit 
that is dangerous to enamel. 


Foremost dental authorities of the world 
now urge this modern way. People of 
some 50 different nations employ it. 
It marks a new era in tooth health and 
beauty. 


Thus this new way is changing the tooth 
cleansing habits of the world. 


It proves the folly of ugly teeth. It 
gives better protection against pyorrhea, 
of tooth troubles both in adults and in 
children. 


Ten days’ use will prove its benefits. 
And that 10 days is offered to you as a 
test. Why not make it then?—have 
prettier teeth, whiter teeth? 


Send the coupon 


Mail the coupon now before you forget. 
You will thank us for what you find. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 
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FREE obay tube 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 578, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Send to: 
Name 


Address 


Only one tube to a family. 


Minin nnn 


Pepsadéent 


EG.U.S. 
The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World’s Dental Authority 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


He figured on starting the morning after 
he’d drawed his pay, but.it happened that 
when he got up it was another fine morn- 
ing, and it all looked so good to him above- 
ground that he lit his pipe and shoved his 
hands down in his breeches pockets and 
went for a stroll afore the Custer stage got 
in. Pretty soon he found himself down in 
Dutch Cafion and staring pop-eyed at Piet 
Hoogenstat’s house. 

I reckon most anybody who seen that 
house for the first time was a heap struck 
with it. It was a frame house, painted. It 
sure was painted! The door was a bright 
blue and the casings was a bright red to 
match the shingles on the roof, and the 
clapboards was a tasty moss green. It 
made a man blink to look at all them colors 
together. What was more, there was a 
picket fence around it, and that was painted 
too. White. Just as white as the snow- 
drifts that Gib had bucked all the first part 
of winter. And that wasn’t all. From the 
fence to the stoop there was a laid brick 
walk and I’m a bare-faced liar if the brick 
wasn’t painted. Leastaways, it was red- 
ochered or something. And on each side of 
that walk there was flower beds filled with 
tulips that was yaller, red, pink and purple 
striped, the prettiest you ever seen, and in 
the windows there was blue glass vawses 
with hy’cinths in ’em, various and sundry, 
a-showing between the white curtains tied 
back with blue ribbons. You could have 
wandered the wide Territory of Dakota 
over and never have found another house 
like Piet Hoogenstat’s. 

How long Gib stood there in front of the 
gate, a-staring, it would be hard to say. 
There was sure enough to stare at—or 
you’d have thought so. But there was more 
to come, seemed like. The blue door 
opened and a woman come out with a tin 
bucket in each hand, and when the sun 
caught them buckets they sure flashed. 
She was a young woman, and from where 
Gib was a-standing he thought she must be 
painted herself—fresh; but when she got 
closer he seen that the yaller and the red 
and the pink and the white and the blue 
and the gray and the black was just the 
natural colors of her hair and her cheeks 


and arms and her apron and dress skirt and ~ 


stockings and shoes. They certainly looked 
fresh as paint though. 

She come closer, walking down to the 
gate, and Gib took in some more particu- 
lars regarding her. Her eyes was blue, as 
well as her dress, and wide open, and as 
round as marbles. Her yaller hair was 
braided so tight, and twisted up and held 
back under her comb so tight, that she 
couldn’t have batted one of them eyes any- 
way. Gib figured that she’d sure have to 
take it down at night and loosen it up, or 
sleep with her eyes open like they was. 
She had plump round cheeks with a button 
of a nose between ’em, and plump round 
arms and a plump round body. There 
wasn’t no doubt but Piet was a good pro- 
vider. She was wearing home-knitted, wool- 
yarn stockings, and her shoes was wood— 
and painted. 

Gib stood to one side as she come to the 
gate, but she stopped and switched her 
right-hand pail to her left hand and rolled 
her round blue eyes at him. He was cer- 
tainly a daisy to look at, with misplaced 
candle grease all down the front of his hat, 
and misplaced twelve-dollar-ore slush from 
the drill holes spattered and dried all over 
him from his boots up, and a right smart 
of other misplaced matter in his ears and 
on his face and hands and under his finger 
nails. Her hands, he took notice, was clean 
enough to eat off of, and kind of shriveled 
at the finger ends like they’d been soaked 
in water overnight. Her apron was wet, 
too, clean and white as it was. 

“What was it you wanted?”’ she asked. 

“Nothing,” says Gib. ‘“‘I was just ad- 
miring of your house and the yard, ma’am.”’ 

“So?” says she, and unlatches the gate 
and walked apast him down to the creek 
along a trail of flat rock that hadn’t been 
ochered, but looked as if it had been swept 
recent. Her shoes went clack-clack on the 
stone till she come to the water, and then 
with a couple of swings of her round arms 
she filled the pails and started back. 

Gib ran to meet her. ‘“‘Lemme carry 
them pails for you,” says he. 

She hadn’t got the kind of a nose that 
would turn up, but she done about as well 
with a look. ‘‘With them hands?” she 
says, right contemptuous. 


Gib was some took aback, “I didn’t: 
to put ’em in the water,” he told her, 
of injured. 

“Tt wouldn’t do them no harm,” 
allows—‘‘withsoap; nor your face neith 

“T aimed to carry it-up to the house 
you and set it where it was needed,” ¢ 
finishes, real dignified. 

“With them feet?” she says, scornf: 

“You can’t walk out a day like 1 
without getting mud on your boots,” gs’ 
Gib. ‘‘Anyway, you better let me t 
’em. They’re too heavy for a woman} 
pack.” | 

“They’re too heavy to stand here ; 
hold while a dirty man talks foolishne| 
she says. ‘‘Look at that cake of m| 
Pick it up and get off these stones and| 
me by, dirty man.” 

She sailed by him, but he picked up 
mud he’d dropped, tossed it to one side | 
overtook her at the gate, which he ope 
for her. 

“You talk kind of insulting to a persc 
he says, as he done so. 

“So?” says she; and then, half turn’ 
“Don’t you come not a step further, y 


tas boots.”’ 

hen she went a-clacking up the wall; 
the house, and went in and shut the d 
Gib stood at the gate just as she left } 
After a minute or two he seen her } 
behind the hy’cinths at a window, and t 
the door opened. 

““You want to see my father?” she cal 

“‘T might, sometime,’’ Gib shouted b; 
“Don’t know till I see him.” 

““You’ll find him at the blacksmith s 
at the mine,” she hollers. 

“Not unless I look for him thea 
won’t,’”’ says Gib. 

““What’s that?” 

“‘T can’t talk to you a-standing here 
you ’way off there, and you won’t Tet. 
on the walk.” 

She stood her mop in the corner 
came down to a few yards from the | 
her hands on her hips and her blue ‘ 


staring at him. 
“Well, what is it you want?” shea 
“Why don’t you shave yourself?”’ 
““T do sometimes,’’ Gib answers, sta 
back at her. 
“T asked you what you wanted,” | 
says. “Still admiring the house and yar! 
“No,” says Gib. “I’m admiring yi, 
“‘T’ll thank you not to,”’ she told him) 
ain’t particular who admires me, as a} 
eral thing, but a girl has got to draw 
line somewhere. If you was shaved, evi, 
“T'll shave if you say so,’”’ says | 
“What for do you wear them wo¢ 
shoes?” 
“To keep my feet off the ground,”| 
explains; ‘and, another thing, I’m Du| 
My father is, anyway, and my mother * 
Ain’t you working?” 
“T just quit,” says Gib. ‘This thin) 
working in a mine down undergroun 
a-getting old. I’m going back to my ra 
I got a daisy ranch.” 
“Got a cow on it?” she inquires, kin| 
interested. 
“Got two cows—and chickens an) 
work team besides my saddle horse,’ 
says, prideful. ‘“‘And a good dog. Ai 
house; but it isn’t painted up like this! 
I can’t afford it. Used to couldn't, ; 
way.” : 
“My father says that paint don’t ) 
nothing,’”’ she remarks. ‘‘It’s true, too 
“That’s all right if they don’t keep {i 
track of it,’ says Gib, ‘‘but if the supi 
tendent gets nosy and wants to know) 
come, and catches your father rustling | 
might cost a-plenty. But it ain’t nor 
my business except that I’d hate to see% 
father get into any trouble.” 
“He meant that paint pays for itsel! 
keeping off rot and rust—and it does,” | 
she. ,, Piet Hoogenstat doesn’t steal, ci 
man. 
“Don’t you call me that,” says ! 
tolerably sharp. 
“What would you expect anybody to 
you if they seen you once?” she ask 
mite sharper. ‘‘Are them all the clo! 
you’ve got?” 
“No, ma’am, they’re not, thank | 
’most to pieces,’’ says Gib. 
“Then there ain’t no excuse for you 
ain’t hardly possible the others are as ¢ 
as them you’ve got on, and you could’ 
them. Say, if I get you some soap and 
water and a towel, would you take ’er 
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Picture your old home made new— 


Above you can see the transformation effected in one 
old house by a few well-planned inexpensive alterations. 


And with the Barrett Book, “Better Homes from Old 
Houses,” in your hands you can accomplish the same won- 
ders with your old place. 


Prepared by a staff of leading architects, this book has 
proved its value to more than 200,000 American home 
owners. It shows all the common types of old American 
houses with practical sketches and suggestions for making 
them beautiful, more comfortable and worth more money. 


In “‘Better Homes from Old Houses”’ you are sure to 
find alteration hints that apply directly to your house. 
And only ten cents in stamps to bring this valuable little 
book to your door. 


New! These Giant Re-Roofing Shingles 


Barrett Giants are extra thick and extra large (12” 
x 14”). They’re easy and economical to lay—can be laid 
right over the old roof. And beautiful! Surfaced with 
everlasting slate in fadeless moss-green, soft red or shad- 
owy blue-black. They’re fire-safe—never need painting 
or staining—never rot or rust. 


See these new Barrett Giants. Your hardware, building 
supply or lumber dealer will show them to you. 
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(Continued from Page 94) 
a ways and wash your face and hands, 
anyway?” 

Gib got pretty mad. ‘‘I would not!” he 
says. ‘‘ You’ve certainly got your nerve to 
ask such a thing. Your father may buy his 
paint, but he sure never laid out a cent to 
have you taught manners.” 

**So?” says she, and turned her back on 
him and went into the house and slammed 
the door. 

Gib stood staring at the hy’cinths for a 
moment or two and then went back to the 
boarding house and wrote another letter to 
his brother: 


“Dear Milt: I have about concluded 
that I won’t leave here for a week or two 
until it’s a sinch that the frost is out of the 
ground and I won’t be a-wasting time wait- 
ing for it to be fit to plow, and maybe not 
even then. I may have you see Paul Hef- 
ferman to have him do what plowing and 
crop is necess’ry to hold the claim and I’ll 
pay him for it if you are too tired with your 
winter work to do it yourself, and you 
better have that doggone fence done by the 
time I get around or there will be blood on 
the moon. You got to do enough to start 
a gentle persp’ration if you figure on eating, 
same as the Good Book says, and if so I’ll 
pay the grocery bill until fall, but you got 
to go light on can California peaches and 
such, and don’t you think I’ll pay for no 
more cigars. How is Tige? Your brother, 

“GILBERT E. DIXON.” 


Gib didn’t go back to his job for over a 
week. For one thing, it took a few days of 
hard studying and half a pound of smoking 
tobacco to decide on what he was a-going 
to do about Katie Hoogenstat. He’d found 
out her name easy enough. All he had to 
do was to ask who lived in the pretty painted 
house in Dutch Cafion, and he was told. 
Seemed like she hadn’t got no feller, not 
going to the dances, account of Piet not 
holding with ’em and she minding the most 
of what Piet told her; and, anyway, none 
of the boys had the spunk to ask her or 
make up to her in any way, shape or man- 
ner. Gib wasn’t right sure that he wanted 
to, either. Too dog-gone pernickety about 
her brick walks and a person’s clothes; 
plumb insulting the way she talked about 
the marks of honest toil on a person. What 
she wanted was some slicked-up drummer 
or dry-goods clerk with tight pants and 
patent-leather shoes, dog-gone her! The 
only time he thought he had any manner of 
use for her whatsoever was when he thought 
of the way she looked. 

He was particular took with her hair and 
the color of her eyes and her red cheeks and 
her plumpness, and specially her being so 
tight and trim and spick-and-span and neat 
and clean, and not a speck or spot or stain 
on her. You couldn’t get around that. 
Looking at it fair and just, you had to 
admit it. Anyway, if she had miscalled him 
he had more’n got even with her at the 
wind-up. Maybe too much so. Maybe, as 
a gentleman, he ought to call around some- 
time and apologize. 

Then he called to mind the way she’d 
almost succeeded in turning up her nose at 
him, and he hadn’t got no idee of letting no 
girl treat him thataway. If a girl didn’t 
like his style right the way he was, she knew 
what she could do; and if she didn’t know 
he would tell her so quick it would make 
her head swim. She could be dog-gone sure 
he wasn’t a-going to chase around after her. 
He had got along tol’rable well afore he met 
up with her, and if he never seen her again 
he could make out tol’rable well. He would 
be dog-goned if he’d go near the house. It 
was too gaudy, anyway. Like the devil 
said when he painted his tail pea green. 

All the same, he’d like to show her that 
he could slick up as well as the next man if 
he had a mind to. He hadn’t told her that 
he was well fixed with ready cash, as well 
as having the ranch and the stock, and 
maybe she thought he was a busted propo- 
sition. Anyway, he needed a good suit, 
even if there wasn’t no such a person as 
Katie Hoogenstat. All was, he hadn’t had 
time to ’tend to it—and, come to think of 
it, she had smiled at him once or twice, and 
when she had sprung that about the soap 
and hot water she had smiled—sort of 
coaxing—and she wouldn’t have done that 
if she had meant to be insulting. And she 
wouldn’t have wasted no time talking to 
him at all if she hadn’t been sort of struck 
with him. 

_ So finally Gib got up out of his chair on 
the porch and went over to the company 
store and picked him out a good suit of 
clothes and a shirt and a collar and necktie 
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and a hat and a pair of shoes. It made a 
dent in his wad, all right, but he figured he 
might as well go the whole hog without the 
squeal, being as a suit like that would last 
him a lifetime if he didn’t wear it too often. 
Kind of made a feller feel like somebody, 
knowing that he could put on dog any time 
if he ever took a notion to. 

He had some trouble getting away from 
the boarding house without being noticed, 
but he .got away finally, and if he was 
noticed he wasn’t reco’nized, and he man- 
aged to get down the trail to the cafion 
without stepping in any of the muddy 
places. This time he didn’t stop to admire 
the house, but put his hand on the latch 
and opened the gate, which scarcely clicked 
shut behind him when the blue door opened 
and there was Katie, calling out to ask him 
if his shoes were clean. He didn’t make no 
answer, but walked right up to the door, 
where she stood without making any move 
to let him in. She just stood and looked 
him over. 

“‘T reckon you’re surprised to see me back 
here,” says Gib. 

“Why, no, I’m not,” she answers him. “I 
knew you'd be back.” 

“How did you know?” he asks. 

“‘T seen it in your eye when you went 
away,’ she replies, ca’m as a summer morn. 

“In my eye, is the living truth,” says 
Gib. “TI come back because you was so 
dog-gone clever and polite to me—in my 
eye.” 

‘Wipe your feet and come in, if you 
want,” she says, opening the door wider. 

‘What will I wipe ’em with?” Gib asks. 
“There ain’t no mud on ’em, no-way.”’ 

“Dumb!’’ she says. ‘‘ Ain’t you a-stand- 
ing on the mat right this minute? Shuffle 
your feet on it. That’s the way. Now you 
can come in.” 

Well, it was certainly the darndest, slick- 
est room Gib had ever been in, and he 
didn’t blame Katie for not wanting to take 
chances on his feet. The carpet on the floor 
was the elegantest kind, and not a thread 
in it that wasn’t just so. You could have 
gone over it with a magnifying glass and 
not found a trace of misplaced matter. The 
furniture was all set like it had been laid 
out with a square and compass, all the 
distances figured to the sixteenth of an inch, 
and every piece just a-shining. There was a 
mahog’ny sideboard with some silver onto 
it, and every mug and platter and pitcher 
bright as a new dollar and doubled in the 
polish of the mahog’ny below it. There was 
pictures on the wall—fam’ly pictures, likely, 
account of all the folks being plump and 
round-eyed, and some of ’em was in fancy 
costumes, but mighty serious about it; and 
each picture was hung regular where the 
survey plat of the wall had marked the 
place for it to hang, and not so much as a 
solitary flyspeck on frame, picture or glass. 
There was a fireplace with a high polished 
fender, and up on the mantel two chiny 
dogs and a clock and other tricks, and a 
model of a ship under a glass case on the 
center table with six even-size books ar- 
ranged around it. There was a right smart 
of other things, anda million-dollar reward 
wouldn’t have discovered a grain of dust on 
e’er a one. 

“It’s right pretty here,’’ says Gib, sort of 
patronizing, looking around. 

“That table ain’t no place for your hat,” 
says she. “Give it to me.” 

“The table?” says Gib, laying hold of it. 

“Dumb!” says she. ‘‘ Your hat.’ 

She took it and wagged off with it to 
where its place was. When she come back 
she had taken off her apron and there was a 
little V of creamy-white throat showing, 
that Gib appreciated. She told him where 
to sit, and took her place on the horsehair 
sofy. ‘I must say you’re improved,” she 
allows. ‘‘What’s your name?” 

“Gib,” he answers. ‘Gib Dixon; but 
T’ll let you call me Gib. You wouldn’t want 
me to call you Miss Hoogenstat, would 
you?”’ 

“Why not?” she asks. 

“Well,” says Gib, “it’s a matter of taste, 
of course; but if I was a girl name of 
Hoogenstat I’d sooner folks called me Katie 
until I could do better for myself. I reckon 
you’re used to it though.” 

“T wonder what my father’s opinion 
would be about that,” she says. “I know 
what mine is.” 

“Don’t trouble to tell me,” says Gib. 
“Tt’s apt to be unpleasant, and I like things 
pleasant. I’m from Pleasant Valley myself. 
I told you that, didn’t I?” 

“You said you had a cow there. I love 
cows. I wish father would take a ranch 
and have a cow, so’s I could make butter 
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and cheese. It’s lonesome here. The neigh- 
bor women are’’—she shrugged her plump 
shoulders—‘‘they’re poor housekeepers,’’ 
she says, making a face. 

““Ain’t you got enough to do without 
monkeying with a cow, the way you keep 
things?’’ Gib asked her. “‘ What for do you 
do it? What difference would it make if 
you didn’t keep such a high polish on 
everything?” 

“T love to polish things,’”’ says she. ‘I 
love to clean and scour and scrub and rub. 
It makes all the difference to have things 
look nice. And I’m strong enough to ’tend 
to a cow too. Want to see my kitchen?”’ 

“T’ll look at it after a while,” says Gib. 
““What’s the matter?” 

She was leaning over and looking at the 
edge of the center table. ‘‘ Excuse me,’’ she 
says, and went out of the room and come 
back with a duster. ‘I guess it’s the mark 
of your thumb,” she told him, and rubbed 
it out and then took the duster back. 

“Feel better, Katie?’”’ Gib asked her 
when she come back. 

She laughed. ‘‘You’re pretty fresh,’’ she 
toldhim. “I thought you was a-going back 
to the ranch the other day.” 

“T changed my mind and put it off,’’ says 
Gib. “I ain’t quite decided yet whether to 
go back to the ranch or to stay here at 
Grand Junction this spring. Which do you 
think I’d better do?” 

“You'd better do as you please,’ she told 
him. ‘You can go back to the ranch or you 
can stay at Grand Junction, for all of me.” 

“That’s what I want to know,” says Gib. 
“T guess I’ll stay at Grand Junction for all 
of you.” 


The next thing Gib done was to brace Joe 
Tredegar for his old job. 

“Well, me son,” says old Joe, ‘‘I don’t 
want to seem ’arsh, but I’d ’ave seen you in 
ell first if I ’adn’t noticed you all togged up 
three arfternoons ’and-running, and give a 
guess w’ere you was ’eaded for. Because 
I don’t ’old with this ’ere ’unting a job one 
day and quitting it the next, w’ich a single 
man is apt to do. Give me a man that’s 
got a wife and kids to work for me, and by 
ch’ice a ’enpecked man. ’H’ll stay on the 
job. If a married man’s ’ome ain’t ’appy 
and comfortable, ’e won’t take no chances 
of ’aving to ’ang round there because he’s 
lost ’is job. So I’ll put you back; but if 
you quit again you'll stay quit. I might 
give you a lay-orf for a day or two if you 
want it, but no more quitting.” 

So that part was all right. But Gib 
didn’t like the idee of him being noticed. It 
might get around to old Piet. It was about 
time he took a look at old Piet. Accord- 
ingly, he rustled three or four old drills and 
took ’em to the blacksmith shop to be 
sharpened. He didn’t have no trouble 
a-picking Piet out, but only account of his 
round eyes, which was blue, like Katie’s, 
only paler, and his round-square build which 
sort of reminded him of Katie, supposing 
Katie to be a man and weighing about two 
hundred pounds. He didn’t have Katie’s 
hair, nor nobody else’s, on his head, no 
more’n a billiard ball would have—just a 
bristle of white mixed with coal dust under 
his nose was all. There was coal dust all 
over his face and neck and in his ears, too, 
and his arms and hands was more black 
than anything else, and the old cap on his 
bald head and his shirt and overalls was 
black grimy. That gave Gib some comfort; 
but at the same time he didn’t like Piet’s 
eyes, which glared instead of stared, and 
Piet’s arms and shoulders was kind of dis- 
couraging to a man that was only av’rage 
developed thataway. It was a cinch that 
him and Piet had to be good friends. So he 
turned the drills over to another man and 
went back to the hoist. 

*‘T’ve seen him, anyway,” he thinks to 
himself, ‘‘and he ain’t no cleaner than what 
I am, which is something. I reckon I’ll go 
through the shop when the six-o’clock 
whistle blows and walk with him as far as 
the boarding house.” 

So, come six o’clock, Gib was at the shaft 
waiting for the cage, and he humped himself 
to the shop lively; but, even so, it looked 
like everybody had quit and gone. Then, 
over in one corner, he heard a splashing of 
water and a blowing and grunting, and 
found it come from Piet Hoogenstat, 
stripped to the waist and a-bending over a 
bowl of suds in a sink, a bucket of steaming 
hot water on the ground beside him and 
a-cleaning himself off in great shape. 

“Holy mackerel!”’ thinks Gib to himself. 

There was a row of lockers alongside of 
the sink, and one of them was open, show- 
ing a looking-glass hanging on the door, and 


towels. 


Inside there was a tol’ral| 
shirt and a coat and vest. 


Pie 


grown baby just out of his bath. 
seen Gib a-standing and watching 
“What in blue blazes do you wi 
asks, glaring. | 
“Nothing,” says Gib. 
admi I mean to say I was ¢ 
through on my way out, and I wa} 


to the boarding house afore we ¢ 
ourselves look decent, which is su2 
on a man that’s used to cleaning 
when he gets through with his wot 

“Huh!” says Piet. ‘Well, you 4 
this sink, so don’t you never thir, 


looking at. I seen Mitchell once, a’ 


’ ’ 


t neither of them got. I’d suri 


Piet, not by no means displeased. | 
as nobody bothers me, I don’t be} 
body, but I guess once will be en« 


You get your hot water from th 
room.” 

“Thank you kindly, but I r 
won't,” says Gib. “I ain’t got nj 
for one thing, and somebody migh’ 
kick, as I ain’t a-working in the sh} 
I sure appreciate your kindness, M 

“Hoogenstat,”’ says Piet, a-butt: 
coat. “‘Everybody knows me.” 


the Black Hills. I guess it was Hi 
“That’sme,” says Piet, grinning. 
knows me. You know him?” 


bien. A good man, and he don’t r 
My name’s Gib Dixon, Mr. Hoc 
and I’m mighty pleased to meet y 

They shook hands and presently 
down the street together. Gib wast 
more chatty and pleasant in his lift 
made a couple of bad breaks. ( 
when he asked Piet to have a drin 
Bird o’ Freedom, and Piet told 
never drunk in no saloons, and t 
was offering to buy him a cigar at ] 


boring into his soul. 
“You running for some office?” 
“Why, no,’’ Gib answers; ‘‘I’m} 
ing on the hundred-foot level ¥ 
Pengelly. Do I look like a candid. 
“Got a fine mine prospect you j) 
a little money to develop?” 
“Not on your life,’ says Gib. | 
youl wasarancher. I’m mining b 
hate to be idle, and you can’t do m) 
ranch until the frost’s out of the g 
“Then I take a cigar with you é 
come,” says Piet. ‘Excuse my qué) 
As they come out of Buxton’s, G@ 
his big play. Pointing to some hous 
the hillside, he says, “‘Ain’t it a cri! 
don’t give some of these houses 4! 
paint? Not a dog-gone house in thi 
or for ten mile around, that’s got 
as a coat of priming, excepting the 
house. And why? I always say th’ 
don’t cost you nothing—not if yo 
what you lose by rot and rust.” 
Old Piet slapped him on the 
with a hand pretty close to the s 
weight of aham. ‘By golly! Thai 
I always say,” he hollers, grinning 
toear. “Paint don’t cost nothing: 
I’ve said that a thousand times. Yo 
what you lose by not using it, and 
you money. By jiminy crickets! | 
got sense, young man!” y | 
“It’s just the way it strikes m 
Gib, modest. 
“Tt’s true,’ says Piet, slappil 
again. ‘‘To say nothing of the] 
(Continued on Page 101, 
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So as 


(Continued from Page 96) 
u was wrong about there being no painted 
use in ten mile. I’ll show you one that’s 
inted, within less than a quarter. Piet 
yogenstat’s house. Mine! Yes, you go 
d clean up and get your supper and then 
ne down Dutch Cafion. You’ll know the 
use when you see it. You come—and 
ybe I find a bottle or two of beer. So 
” 


fe gave Gib another slap on the shoulder 
1 left him. 


fib was tickled to death at first, but, 
ne to think it over, he was some worried 
put Piet washing up like he did to go 
ne to Katie, his own daughter. He felt 
+ he had made himself solid with Piet, 
- had that been a good play? Wouldn’t 
aave been better to have gone a little 
w, so’s it wouldn’t—in case—be too hard 
‘king out of the old man’s affection? 
ws’ever, he could study on that later, and 
hurried through his supper and cleaned 
iself and changed his clothes and started 


iet welcomed him cordial and intro- 
ed him to his daughter, Katie, who 
de him a little curtsy, and then, when 
father’s back was turned, made a face 
im. She was real quiet all the evening, 
y knitting a gray stocking and only a 
‘d out of her at a time when spoke to. 
{n’t miss a stitch except when she got up 
bring the beer and the big copper ash 
ys when they begun to smoke. They all 
in the kitchen, which was different from 
setting room, but equal in polish, or 
re so, there being a slew of copper and 
ss kettles that you could see your face 


ny one. 
t was a mighty pleasant evening. Piet 
red about paint and about the black- 
th shop and the mine and different kinds 
eer and the schnapps that he kept in the 
se, and brought out a sample of, that 
been sent to him direct from Holland— 
a friend. He gaye Katie a side look 
‘e, but Katie was ’tending to her knit- 
, And Gib listened, polite and def’ren- 
, putting in remarks that showed how 
9 he was intrusted, and a-watching 
je’s quick fingers; and you could see 
; he was getting solider with Piet every 
ute, and finally, when he got up to go 
; told him to come again soon—come 
in any time—any evening he hadn’t got 
ling better to do. Katie made him 
ther curtsy, and this time she put out 
tongue when Piet wasn’t looking. 

$ soon as Gib had gone Katie come to 
with a snap. The stocking and yarn 
tinto a drawer and the drawer slammed. 
y! The muss!”’ she exclaims. ‘Of all 
‘careless, dirty men! Look at them 
’s! Look at the beer on my nice clean 
e! I lose patience!” 

You ain’t got none too much to lose,” 
_ growls. “‘That’s a nice young man, 
ie, and you want to treat him right 
n he comes here.”’ 

He’s your kind, I see that,’’ says Katie. 
he comes I’ll send him back to shave. 
i of his coming here and not shaved! 


You fuss too much,” Piet told her. 
dn’t you see how he wiped his feet 
Te he come into the house? I thought 
‘Tub the soles off his shoes. But you 
t give no credit. I tell you to be nice 
lat young man. You will be glad if you 
You see.”’ ; 

{ know what you mean,” says Katie, 
ing on him, her hands on her hips. 
ju must think I’m dumb. You’ve been 
ing to Mevrouw Van Doorn again. I 
¥. She sent you them schnapps, too, 
’tshe? Allright! Write to her. Bring 
yut here. But don’t you think I’ll stay 
1¢ house with a stepmother. Go right 
d, father dear. She’ll let you spill 
‘Sand beer all over, and come back from 
‘all dirty, and you’ll be happy.” 

(m a-going to bed,” says Piet. 


du can figure out for yourselves how 
h show Gib had. One month from 
, he sat down and wrote a letter to 
that he was a-going to take a lay-off 
tsday of the week follering so’s to get 
‘1 to the valley and see how things was 
le ranch and to meet them in Custer, 
pop and without fail. ‘And I want 
‘ou to take a hoe and scrape the worst 
1€ floors and see that your bed’s made 
things fixed sort of decent and no dirty 
28 Irom last week a-laying around, and 
| 4 currycomb to the team afore you 
and wash off the wagon, too. Reason 
| is because the girl I’m a-going to 


@ 
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marry and her old man is a-coming with me 
and I don’t want them to think we was 
raised in a hogpen. You never said if the 
fence was up. It had better be if you know 
what’s good for you. Her name is Katie, 
and she is Dutch by dissent. P.S. and I 
want you to round up the cow and the 
heifer. I hope Tige is all right.” 

. He sent that off, and inside of three days 
he got an answer back. 

“We will sure be glad to have you and 
your girl make us a visit,’’ Milt wrote. 
“Don’t you lose no sleep about the house 
being fixed up all right. Gladys will see to 
that. You remember Gladys. Used to be 
Gladys Porter, up on Mill creek. We was 
married the seventh of last February, but 
I didn’t tell you at the time, being busy 
getting out the poles to stake and rider that 
dog-gone fence. As far as the grub goes, 
you ain’t out nothing, because two can live 
as cheap as one, but I’ll make it all right if 
you don’t think so. Tige et some poison 
meat I’d set out for the coyotes, but it 
won’t matter so much when I get the fence 
up. We'll be at the hotel right on time.” 

Gib was a considerable put out. It 
meant that he’d have a heap of explaining 
to Katie and Piet, as he hadn’t told them 
about the house being sort of partnership 
and he figured him and Milt could fix that 
up together. Milt was always easy-going 
and fair-minded. And there was the team, 
too, that Milt had a kind of intrustin. But 
now this business of Gladys! He hadn’t 
wanted to go down to the ranch until after 
him and Katie was married, but Piet 
wouldn’t see it thataway, and Katie seemed 
like she was anxious to find out what she 
was up against. Sure looked like trouble. 

It was a good guess. When them two 
women met in the parlor of the Briggs 
House you could see by their politeness that 
they had took a warm disliking to each 
other, and before they left Custer, Katie 
had made it clear and plain that she didn’t 
want no woman, even temp’ry, in the house 
she was a-going to live in, and when they 
got to the ranch she looked around at the 
elegant landscape and wanted to know 
where the ranch was, and Piet said that 
was what he wanted to know. It come toa 
climax in the house. Katie allowed that 
they was joking, and this wasn’t it. Inside, 
it certainly looked a heap better than when 
the boys was baching in it, but all Katie 
said was ‘‘My!” 

She sure put a heap of expression in that 
word though. 

“What do you mean by ‘My!’ Miss Hoo- 
genstat, if I may make so bold as to ask?” 
says Gladys. 

“T meant that I didn’t have no intention 
of ever living in it,’’ says Katie, dropping 
her politeness. ‘‘My!” 

““That’s just as well,” says Gladys, “‘be- 
cause if you did have any such intentions, 
I might have other intentions to the con- 
trary. My husband and me haven’t no 
idee of taking boarders in our house.”’ 

“Your house?” says Katie. “Did I 
understand you to say your house, ma’am?”’ 

“That’s what I said,” replies Gladys, 
“but being a foreigner maybe you didn’t 
understand English. Yes, ma’am. 
house. I’m real sorry if you don’t like it.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to say it wasn’t a very 
nice house—for chickens or tools, if it was 
scrubbed and whitewashed,” says Katie. 
“But such as it is, I thought it belonged 
to Gib.” 

“‘Tt’s on the line, honey,” Gib puts in, in 
a hurry. “Part on my land and part on 
Milt’s land; but it’s all in the fam’ly. We 
can draw straws for it or % 

“Ts the cow on the line, too?” Katie 
interrupts him. 

“No,” answers Gib, taking her by the 
arm. “I want to show you the cow. Come 
along.” 

He hurried her out to the corral. The 
cow hadn’t picked up much after a hard 
winter. Katie stared at her. 

“You call that a cow, do you?” she asks. 

“‘She’s had one calf,” says Gib, apolo- 
getic. “‘Yes, I reckon I’d call her a cow.” 

“‘Let’s go back to Custer,” says Katie, 
swinging around. 

Gib coaxed her to stay a while longer 
until she’d seen the ranch, anyway, and it 
was a right sightly place, sure enough. 
Katie found a right good spring on a knoll 
at the east end of it that the boys hadn’t 
even took the trouble to dig out, and she 
was considerable took with it. 

““There’s where we could have our house,”’ 
she says, a-pointing a little ways downhill. 
“We could pipe the water into it and into a 
spring house for the butter and cheese. But 
we'll have to have a cow. From here I can 
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look out all over and see just where you are 
and what you’re doing.” 

That took Gib’s breath away. He’d 
about give up all hope. ‘‘ Why, you darling 
little dumpling!”’ he exclaims. “So you 
like it, after all!’ 

“Tt’s not much worse than I expected,” 
says she. “I know you pretty well. But 
your brother is a dirty man, and his wife— 
she ain’t a good housekeeper. They move 
that disgraceful shack over to their side of 
the line, and they’re welcome to it, without 
drawing any straws.” 

“Never mind about them, sugar lump,” 
says Gib. ‘‘Say, I’ma happy man this day, 
Katie. I sure don’t see what made you fall 
in love with me, but right at the very start 
we took to each other a heap—talking to- 
gether like we’d always been acquainted, 
free and natural. Ain’t that so?” 

“T didn’t fall in love with you,’ says 
Katie. ‘‘Right from the moment I seen 
you, a-looking out of the window, my 
fingers just ached to get at you and scrub 
some of the dirt off you. That’s all it was, 
sweetheart.” 

But Piet didn’t take it so good. He’d 
been looking mighty om’nous all the way 
back to Custer and a-saying nothing, but 
when Katie went up to her room at the 
hotel he busted loose at Gib, his face red as 
a beet and every hair on his white mustache 
a-bristling out straight. 

“T got a big notion to break you in two 
across my knee,” he says. “I didn’t ever 
believe you was a millionaire, like you tried 
to make out, but I thought you had a 
ranch and some stock, when all you’ve got 
is a claim that ain’t even proved up on. 
You couldn’t raise a thousand dollars to 
save you—not five hundred, by golly!” 

“Tf I had a thousand dollars what would 
I want with a ranch?” says Gib. ‘And 
you take that fist of yours and put it in 
your pocket. I don’t like the smell of it. 
I’d as lief take a licking as have a man try 
to bulldoze me, and I ain’t ever been licked 
yet without trying real hard to prevent it. 
Sabe? If you want to talk reasonable, go 
ahead, but you ain’t big enough to bluff me.” 

“Well,” says Piet, cooling down a little, 
“you can’t marry Katie now, anyway. Not 
this year.” He swore in Dutch for a short 
streak. ‘And that knocks all my plans to 
thunder,” he says. ‘But one thing, that 
girl has got to be not so fussy about a man 
cleaning up. If I want to sit and eat in my 
overalls in my own house, I guess, by 
jiminy crickets, I got a right; and if I want 
to smoke my pipe I don’t go outdoors. All 
women are not so. I have a friend ——’’ 

“Sure,” says Gib. ‘‘Katie hinted at 
something of the sort, and I don’t blame 
you for wanting to be comfortable.” 

“But Katie is my daughter,”’ says Piet. 
“‘She must have things nice when she mar- 
ries, and the man must show me, Piet Hoo- 
genstat. I shall break that man’s neck who 
tries to do different, and that is no bulldoze 
and no bluff, you bet. I can wait a while 
longer, and Katie is a good girl, and I’m 
going to see the house that she is to live in 
and I am going to see the man’s bankbook, 
and both must satisfy me.” 

“Anything you say that’s right and fair, 
I’m agreeable to,”’ says Gib. 


So, according to what Piet thought was 
right and what Katie allowed was proper 
and sensible, Gib stuck to his job in the 
mine for another full year, and, having by 
this time learned to polish a drill head and 
get his hole straight, he drew full miners’ 
wages within a month. Out of that he paid 
his board, which was reasonable, and his 
laundry, which wasn’t, not to mention extra 
soap and shoe polish; but he shut down on 
Milt’s grocery bills and Milt done his plow- 
ing for him for the grub he’d already paid 
for. Always meant to be square, Milt did. 
Well, enduring that year, outside of this, all 
Gib spent was his time, and he done the 
most of that at Piet Hoogenstat’s. Three 
nights a week, regular, and he’d have made 
it seven if Katie had let him. There was a 
few times she sent him back to shave when 
he’d forgot it, and she made him take off 
his coat or his vest if he got a grease spot, 
and gave him a little tongue-lashing while 
she cleaned ’em. Also she let him see that 
he was in better standing if he didn’t join 
Piet in a smoke, and he wasn’t let to wear 
his white collars beyond a certain point; 
but all the same, he spent them evenings 
happily and was hopeful about the future. 

‘“Once we’re married, she won’t expect it 
of me,” he thinks. “It don’t hurt to 
humor her, for the time being.” 

At the end of the year he had a thousand 
dollars and a habit of working steady to 
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show for the time he’d spent in Grand 
Junction. 

“Good!”’ says Piet, and brought out the 
schnapps. 

“ Another year as good as this and I’ll be 
able to start on, that house, Katie,’’ Gib 
says, prideful. “Only I don’t know but 
what we hadn’t better stay here.” 

“No, we’ll go to the ranch,” says Katie. 
“T want a cow.”’ She looked at her father, 
who grinned back at her. hee guess we 
won’t wait another year, Gib,” she says, 
coloring to the roots of her yaller hair. ‘“We 
don’t need to.” 

Piet chuckled. 

“How come?” says Gib. “I thought 
we'd figured on a couple of thousand.” 

“We didn’t tell you; but Katie’s got a 
thousand of her own,” says Piet. 


And that was what Katie had, sure 
enough. An aunt in the old country had 
left it to her, not counting what old Piet 
gave her, which was handsome, nor the 
furniture and pots and pans that was her 
mother’s, nor the linen and such that she’d 
been working on against the time she’d 
need it ever since she was a little girl and 
learned to sew. She was sure well fixed, and 
Gib was mighty set up and proud of him- 
self, account of it, not knowing what was to 
come. 

Joe Tredegar gave him an inkling of it. 
“Going to quit work, are you, me son?” 
he says. “W’ere you b? long going, and wot 
fur? W’y, son,” he says, ‘you ain ’t begun 
to work yet; not ’arf. ’Ere you’ve got an 
easy ten-hour day and an easy boss; and 
theer But I don’t want to say no- 
think to take the ’art out of you. I ’ope 
for the best, and if you want a winter job 
to rest up on any time and I’m short- 
’anded, come and see me.” 

Gib thanked him kindly and went down 
to Pleasant Valley to put up the house, ac- 
cording to the plans and spec’fications that 
Katie and Piet and him had drawed up 
long previous and which Piet had got Green 
the pattern maker to draw off in white on 
blue paper, all to scale. Lumber was 
tol’rable cheap them days, anyway, by going 
to the sawmill and hauling it, and Floyd 
Peters, who had a mill up near Echo Cafion, 
was a good friend of Gib’s, and let him have 
his pick of a pile of season stuff below the 
price of green. There was a limestone forma- 
tion on the ranch and sand in the bottom of 
a dry gulch, handy, and rock to throw at 
the birds, so the material for the plaster and 
mason work didn’t cost nothing but the 
labor of hauling it. The paint was different. 
Gib allowed it would cost too darned much 
if it was slopped on the reckless way that 
Piet and Katie figured; but Piet told him 
that paint didn’t cost nothing when you 
calculated what you’d lose by rot and rust, 
not using enough of it, and Gib allowed that 
mebbe tkat was so. 

Well, it wasn’t long afore Pleasant Val- 
ley had something to look at and talk 
about, and folks on the road to Custer 
from the Springs and Red Cajion felt they 
had been rewarded rich when they had 
drove a couple of miles out of their way to 
see if it was true and their eyes had not 
been deceiving them. But many a time 
and oft Gib remembered what Joe Tredegar 
had said about him just beginning to work. 
All the same, the house got done, and the 
paint and plaster dry and the water piped 
into the spring house, and the cute little 
barn for the cow, with stone floor and mod- 
ern plumbing, that was painted to match 


| the house, and the picket fence around the 


yard, and the pickets painted white, and a 
brick walk from the gate to the house 
door—and everything. 

“There!’’ says Gib, a-throwing himself 
on the ground and panting. ‘‘She’s done 
at last, dog-gone it! And now I can take 
things sort of easy for the balance of my 
days.” 

So he went back to Grand Junction and 
married Katie and come back with her to 
the Valley to take things easy—similar to 
the buck ant that the sluggard is told to go 
to, and the busy bee that gathers up a load 
of honey and packs it to the hive and then 
flies right back for another load, or one of 
them nigger slaves on a cotton plantation 
with a capable cuss with a cowhide to see 
that he didn’t take it too dog-gone easy. 
It wasn’t that Katie meant to overwork 
him, but she didn’t reelize that a man needs 
a breathing spell oncet in a while, even 
when Gib told her. She breathed herself 
without wasting time to do it. She cer- 
tainly got tired along about nine o’clock at 
night, but the thing then was to go to bed 
and sleep off the tired feeling and get up at 
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about four o’clock next morning, ready for a 
good day’s work. 

“But there’s no need for this here un- 
ness’ry work, honey,”’ Gib used to tell her. 
“T tell you it gets kind of old.” 

““Unness’ry work ain’t no harder nor as 
hard as ness’ry work is,’’ she says. ‘‘ You 
can take it for a pastime when there ain’t 
no call for it.” 

“‘Currycombing a dog-gone cow ain’t no 
pastime,” says Gib. 

“No, that’s ness’ry,”’ she says. 

So what was the use of arguing? She’d 
only have proved it on you. 

And if Gib had any idee that she’d slack 
up on the washing and shaving questions— 
which he had—he was mistook. As the 
years rolled on, she only seemed to get more 
particular. She hadn’t got the bride-new 
a week old afore she rolled up her sleeves 
and washed him, being out of patience at 
the way he was doing it. She made a right 
thorough job of it too. 

“There, that’s the way to wash,’’ she 
says. ‘‘Not just wet the dirt and rub the 
worst off on the towel. What are you 
a-stamping around thataway for?” 

“Soap in my eyes, dog-gone it!’’ Gib 
yells. 

“T ought to have told you that you 
should shut your eyes when you use soap,” 
she says. ‘“‘You couldn’t be expected to 
know. It’s my fault, lamb, and Katie’s 
sorry. She’ll be careful to tell you the next 
time.”’ 

“This is the last time you ever take a 
rag to me, I serve you notice,” he says. 

“Then you’ve got to do it exactly the 
way I showed you,” she tells him. “‘Why, 
your face is clean enough to be kissed.” 

That was all right; but Gib knew that 
he’d have to ablute her way from that on, 
and he done so. The same way with shay- 
ing. She offered to try her hand at it if it 
was too much trouble to do it himself, but 
he didn’t give her no chance. 

And the house always slick and shining 
and scrubbed and scoured so’s Gib had to 
take off his boots every night and put on 
slippers she’d wove for him out of strips of 
felt; and if he wanted to smoke he could 
set outside and smoke his head off, or in 
bad weather have a comfortable pipe in the 
room off the kitchen where the washtubs 
was, and a nice stone floor that he could 
sweep up easy when he got through. Katie 
sure showed Gladys what housekeeping 
was. She and Gladys had finally got on 
speaking terms, even if they didn’t always 
speak real cordial and didn’t visit much. 

And when little Piet come Katie got 
worse. She’d been reading up on how to 
raise a baby, and the way was not to let no 
germs come anigh them, and what she done 
to keep them germs at arm’s len’th was a 
sight more than most do to keep the wolf 
from the door. Gib couldn’t take no com- 
fort in the little tad, nor even hold him, 
until he had proved he was sterilized. And 
the work piled right up on him, ness’ry and 
unness’ry, until it certainly got old 

It was like Katie had said she could see 
right from the window any time just where 
he was and what he was a-doing; but once 
in a while Gib would make an excuse or 
sneak off to see Milt, and they’d sit on a 
fence together and Milt would hand over 
his plug and they’d have a good visit. They 
thought a heap of each other, them two 
boys. And the old plug tobacco sure 
tasted good to Gib. 

“Why don’t you come up to the house 
and see us once in a while, you and Gladys?” 
“Katie would be tickled to 


ath. 

“Well, I would, and Glad wants to the 
worst way,” says Milt. “She often says, 
‘Milt, we’ve sure got to go see Katie and 
Gib before long. It’s a shame we don’t go 
oftener, and us so near,’ she says. Glad 
thinks a powerful lot of Katie, Gib.” 

““So does Katie think a heap of Gladys,” 
Gib comes back at him. 

““But somehow ” they both says to- 
gether. And then they grinned. 

“Tt’s like this,’ says Gib: ‘‘ Katie don’t 
feel like going far from the house right 
now.’ 

“That’s so,’ says Milt. ‘‘Glad was 
wondering the other day how she was. 
How is she, Gib?”’ 

“First rate,” says Gib. ‘Fine! Does 
all her work just the same. But you don’t 
need to fix up to come and see us. Come 
any old way.’”’ He took a look at Milt. 
“How often you shave, Milt?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,” says Milt. ‘“‘When 
I feel like it. But you folks are so sort of— 
you're a heap changed, Gib. Quite the 
dude. And your house and all. What for 


have you been a-paving the yard th; 
away?” 

‘Gives little hands something to di 
says Gib. ‘‘No, it saves work in the lo 
run. Less mud and dust and germs track 
into the house. Remember when we sat 
that knoll watching to see the cattle did 
get into our oats? All day long we sat, a 
didn’t give a gol-durn whether school ke 
or not. I shaved when I felt like it ther 
He sighed. “‘Them was the happy da: 
Milt; only we didn’t know it.” 


The stock tender, moved by sympat 
and righteous indignation, interrupted 
this point to say that if he had a wom 
like that he’d break her darned neck. T 
Bar T boy said that there wasn’t no oa 
sion for that. A man could be a man or 
could be a mouse. Bill Crane, whose w 
was fairly self-assertive and notably ne 
said, ‘“‘Oh, you think that, do you? W 
go right on a-thinking that way till y 
find different.” 

“The aphorism that cleanliness is ni 
to godliness is certainly debatable,” Sel 
opined. ‘‘At the same time, gentlem 
there are compensations for everythi 
and Mr. Gilbert Dixon doubtless gained 
self-respect what he lost in solid comfc 
moreover, he went into the thing with 
eyes open and thereby assumed all risk 8 
responsibility. The days that are past. 
always the happy days, but if they ret 
we would still be emulating the salt 
antics of a bay steer in a cornfield. 
Mr. Dixon really UpneEey. when you : 
him last, Mr. Stegg?’ 

“One of the happiest and contented 
men—for a married man—I ever seen,” 
plied the old bullwhacker. ‘It come ab) 
thisaway: One day when little Katie) 
about a year old and the boy rising thi 
Katie seen to her horror that the ball) 
the lightning rod on the north end of | 
house was all rust, and she told Gib to: 
some kerosene and sandpaper and get 
and scour it off. Gib kicked like that }) 
steer you was speaking about, Selby; 
it wasn’t no good, and he finally got | 
ladder and clumb up to the roof | 

scoured the ball off good, and then he ex 
down again—missing the ladder and hiti| 
the stone paving in the yard, his head : 
busting through the wire around the | 
bed, by good luck. 

# Katie let out one whoop, and then si 
her mouth and got busy. Gib was no feat] 
weight, but she had him up in her ars 
dirt and blood and all, without no regi 
for her clean dress, and had him in) 
house and down on the bed with its fii 
white sheets and lace-trim cover 
shams, before you could have said sj 
Milt and Gladys who had dressed up 
come over that evening, found her 
a-working on the case, with the two yo 
ones yelling bloody murder and the hi 
looking like a careless, untidy cyclone } 
gone through it. Three ribs, a collar bi 
a fractured hip and cuts and contusi 
was all was the matter with Gib, and wil 
Katie was busy a-nursing him and 
looking, a germ slipped in and bit 1 
Piet. The doc said it was scarlet fever | 
that little Katie was apt to catch it—w¢ 
she done. 

“That was where Gladys showed 
strong; her and Milt, the both of em. 3} 


for them to do except get in the ways 
they went back. And in the darned fi 
run both the kids got well, and Gib » 
so’s you couldn’t hardly notice the lip 
but they had one great old time for a W! 

“And now, any time you go to Plean 
Valley and happen in on Gib, it’s an 


might see her in a Mother Hubbard if 
in the morning, and just as happy as 
house was just so and alittle extra. Th? 
quite a raft of kids now, and they play! 
germs real sociable, but they seem pi) 


, 


“T don’t say, mind, that Katie ail 
good housekeeper all the same. The 
up the paint still—which don’t c 
nothing—and there’s a foot scraper 
doorstep which is used, and you co 
off her table, and Gib still curries 
cow and washes before he sets down) 
nee and wears a collar and neckti 

ays 
eT hen I don’t see what he’s got to | 
gol-darned happy and contented abf 
said the stock tender. 
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materials. 

Having found the losses, 
they are educated to determine 
the cause quickly and pre- 
scribe the remedy. 

You can get a Johns-Manville 
man into a dead boiler, into 
your pump or boiler room or 
wherever you need him, just as 
readily as on the purchasing 
agent’s carpet. 

That’s one side of the Johns- 
Manville man. 
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Johns-Manville man. It is his 
business to take orders for ma- 
terials that will prevent fuel 
and power losses—Johns-Man- 
ville insulation and power spe- 
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He sells Insulation, Packings, 
Refractory Cements, Baffle 
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products. 
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about these products and save 
you dollars that you may now 
be losing in your plant through 
wasted power. 
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alone with a man—a woman who would do 
all these things was not to be found outside 
of a mining camp or some such community. 

For astandard of the old days [keepin my 
mind the memory of an Astor ball, of one of 
those affairs at 840 Fifth Avenue when the 
two Astor houses, by the opening of the 
wide doors in the central wall, would be 
made as one, the home of Mrs. William 
Astor being augmented by the adjoining 
house of her son, John Jacob Astor. Those 
two houses are kept as one now, and the 
sight-seeing-bus lecturer bawls through his 
megaphone that it is the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Vincent Astor. 

Thirty years ago, when I had been four 
years learning a few of the things that came 
to be my stock in trade, my profession, if 
you will permit me to call it so, I learned to 
know the faces of everyone who was ad- 
mitted to Mrs. Astor’s house, and knowing 
them, I knew New York society. Through 
the ’90’s and the first years of this century 
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hand. The man was crazy. A few days 
later he was sent away to an asylum. 

My ability to recognize and identify the 
members of New York’s society was care- 
fully cultivated. If I did not knowa couple 
as they left their carriage, I always asked 
their coachman, and then I was careful not 
to forget the name when he told me. In time 
I did develop an extraordinary memory for 
names and faces, so that at our establish- 
ment today we never use hat checks. As 
people enter, the boy takes the wraps and 
I write the name on a slip of paper. 

When Childs Frick was married in Balti- 
more to Miss Dixon, some years ago, they 
sent for me to stand at the door of the 
church so that I could identify the New 
York people. For the same purpose I’ve 
gone to affairs in Savannah, Georgia; to 
Pittsburgh; to North Carolina and up into 
New England. Half the people whose faces 
were registered on my memory and who got 
in without so much as showing their invita- 
tions would not know me, but among the 


the people admitted to those almost regal 
functions were what was meant 
by society. Not to get in there 
was equivalent to being barred 
from society. 

People sometimes have ex- 
pressed wonder that I am able 
today to stand in the vestibule 
of a church and tell by a glance 
whether the people who stream 
into a fashionable wedding are 
really privileged to walk on the 
red carpet across the sidewalk 
beneath the shelter of the red- 
and-white striped awning. 
Scores of men in morning coats 
and top hats, of women in silk 
and chiffon and lace, will rus- 
tle past me, sometimes giving 
me a word of recognition, some- 
times with nothing said. They 
pass me as easily as an old de- 
positor passes the gray guard 
of a bank ten minutes after 
closing hours. Then along 
will come a couple who are 
stopped by me as the bank 
guard would stop strangers 
after banking hours. 

“Pardon me, sir, your card 
of admission?”’ 

“That’s all right, my man; 
of course, I did not bring it.” 


Intruders 


Sometimes they bluster, but 
I can’t remember when I’ve 
made a mistake about one of 
them. There always are scores 
who try to crash into the big 
church weddings—milliners 
and dressmakers for the most 
part. They are after fashions, 
knowing as they do that at such 
affairs French gowns are some- 
times worn by owners who 
bought them abroad as exclu- 
sivemodels. There must have been fifty of 
them tried it at the wedding of the Duke of 
Marlborough to Consuelo Vanderbilt. I 
heard the awning ripping and looked out 
of the church door to see them slitting it 
with knives and scissors. There was one 
woman lying on top of the awning, peering 
down through the spaces where it was laced 
to the iron framework. I made sure she 
was not intending mischief and left her 
alone, but I did go after those who went 
through the coal hole. It’s a fact. 

Two young women, modishly dressed, 
lifted the cover off the sidewalk coal hole, 
lowered themselves as if they had practiced 
it and made their way through the cellar of 
the church to a place in the rear of the 
sacristy. I never saw them so desperate as 
they were at that affair, and yet at the re- 
ception at the house afterward there were 
no such attempts. 

I ran into a funny case at a big wedding 
up on the West Side. A queer fellow kept 
trying to get in. I turned him awaya couple 
of times. His hair was matted, his eyes 
watery, his clothing shabby and torn, and 
he had long thin fingers. Suddenly when I 
was seemingly off guard he made a rush for 
the door of the church where the ceremony 
was in progress. 

“1’)] tear the veil off her!’’ he cried. 
“They got no right to wear such fine 
clothes! I’ll tear the veil 2? 

That’s when I grabbed him, and luckily 
there was a policeman ready to give me a 
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half that do know me I could count some 
warm friends. 

One thing I’ve noticed with some con- 
cern is the change that has come over the 
behavior of people at fashionable wed- 
dings. Formerly a gentle handful of rice 
would be sprinkled on the bride and groom 
as they came down the stairs to depart on 
their wedding journey. Now it is consid- 
ered smart to deluge them with rice, con- 
fetti, shoes and anything handy and not too 
heavy. 

When I came to New York, an immigrant 
boy, I went to work for the Long Island 
Railroad, and finally got a job as porter at 
the Thirty-fourth Street Ferry. I had a 
gold mine there. I made so much money 
from the wealthy folks going to and return- 
ing from Long Island, whose baggage I car- 
ried, that I honestly did not know how much 
I was making. I used to spend it at the 
race tracks, and when [I lost that job I was 
no better off than before. Right after that 
I started in as a porter for the establishment 
with which I am still connected. 

It may seem like an instinct, but actually 
the faculty that enables me to spot the 
ineligibles is something akin to that sense 
which made it possible for sheep herders in 
the Isle of Wight, where I was born and 
spent my early youth, to know each of their 
flocks. Each lamb was distinguishable to 
them. 

I think it must be that I have learned to 
tell the lambs because in my thirty-five 


years I’ve attended the christenings as well 
as the weddings, the funerals as well as the 
merrymaking. This work of mine has an- 
other dimension, soto speak. When I started 
there were literally not more than five hun- 
dred people. I learned to know every one of 
them. I learned the names to go with the 
patrician faces. The families were indexed 
in my mind. Then society began to expand. 
There was less exclusiveness. Not only an- 
cestry but riches, cleverness and a knowl- 
edge of the rules of the game became good 
for admission. I kept track of the expan- 
sion. 

Instead of five hundred faces, there came 
a time when I had to remember a thousand, 
two thousand, until today I must acknowl- 
edge I am no longer able to say, ‘This one 
belongs; this one does not.” 

The trouble is, there aren’t any rules to- 
day. Society that was as compact as a 
lump of sugar a generation ago is as diluted 
today as that lump of sugar would be if 
dropped into a pail of hot water. 

I remember as if it were 
yesterday that occasion in the 
Astor home which resulted in 
the application of the term 
“Four Hundred” to society. 
The Astor ball was held every 
year on the second Monday in 
January. But as the years 
slipped by the number of guests 
increased to about seven hun- 
dred, not because Mrs. Astor 
was any less careful in scruti- 
nizing her invitation list, but 
because children were growing 
up and eligible people from 
other cities were invited. 


At Mrs. Astor’s 


Mrs. Astor conducted her- 
self as a queen, avery gracious, 
kindly queen, but her frown 
was devastating. 

Mrs. Astor and her daughter- 
in-law would receive in her 
music room, a nobly propor- 
tioned chamber with a groined 
ceiling, the walls covered with 
paintings that had cost a for- 
tune and could have been sold 
for a larger one. Chaste half- 
naked goddesses clasped a 
wreath with outstretched 
hands over the mantel so as to 
support between them a huge 
ovalglass. Dismembered, one 
of those hansom cabs that were 
as thick on Fifth Avenue in 
those days as taxicabs are now, 
could have been burned in the 
wide-open fireplace and made 
less of a flame than the log that 
customarily crackled there. 

Mr. Harry Lehr and Mr. 
Elisha Dyer led the Astor co- 
tillions—Mr. Lehr with Mrs. 
Astor’s daughter, Mrs. Orme 
Wilson, for his partner, and Mr. Dyer with 
Mrs. John Jacob Astor, who now is Lady 
Ribblesdale. I like to recall those affairs— 
the two lines of the supper march, curving 
in great scrolls as the marchers swung along 
in cadence with the music of Lander’s or- 
chestra, playing, likely enough, the Wash- 
ington Post March. There would never be 
a man in that ballroom attired in anything 
a degree less formal than full evening dress. 
The gowns of the women exposed not so 
much as an inch of their ankles; and if it 
seemed that there was too much of a display 
of shoulders at least the gentlemen were as 
cautious in dancing with them as if those 
shoulders were afflicted with poison ivy. 

Contrasted with the men and women who 
waddle and wriggle in tight embraces on 
our dance floors today, those people who 
were cautiously admitted to Mrs. Astor’s 
home seem as figures in a golden age of 
chivalry. 

It was a time of stiff conventionality. 
My work caused me to move all over the 
house, from the ballroom to the kitchen. 
At those affairs I was a major-domo of the 
catering establishment that supervised the 
culinary gide of the entertainment, and my 
livery was a sort of cloak of invisibility. 
I walked as pompously as I knew how— 
as pompously, in fact, as I had been in- 
structed—with my chin up, seeming to see 
nothing and yet seeing everything; avoid- 
ing the eyes of the guests and going among 
them as unremarked as a bit of furniture. 


In those times, when the cotillion wa 
feature of every dance, guests arrived fre 
dinners comparatively early and there wo 
be waltzing and general dancing until 11: 
or midnight, when an elaborate seated su: 
per would be served. I can remember o 
time when I performed almost as valiant 
service as Paul Revere, in order that t 
Astor reputation for perfect entertaini 
might go unchallenged. Sometimes, y 
see, I would be in the coat room, or - 
stride stiffly into the dining room to $ 
which one of our waiters was stationed 
John Jacob Astor’s table. 

This night, through some mischance I 
forgotten, there were one hundred m¢ 
guests than we had prepared supper f 
How my employer’s eyes rolled! He seer 
as one who had swallowed a demon a 
suffered excruciating agony of soul. M 
Astor’s anger would have been ruinous. 
a dramatic whisper, I was told to go with 
speed to the restaurant for another gal 
of terrapin and about forty portions 
ruddy ducks and canvasbacks. In ° 
meantime the portions on hand were be} 
subjected to a sort of miracle of expans 
by division, each generous helping be 
robbed of half itself. 

There were no automobiles then, and 
I dashed from the house hatless and in k 
breeches, I was worrying about trans 
tation. There were long lines of carria; 
but none that I could command exce 
shabby horse cab driven by an old fe 
named Bill something. He was a wizer 
red-nosed cabby and his regular stand ° 
at Herald Square; but when there was a 
thing of importance on the Avenue 
would hover around, he and his ma 
ribbed horse, to see if he could pick u 
scrap of business. 

“Make your horse run,” I implored 
as I leaped into the blackness of his « 
and away we went at a four-beat gal 
the rickety cab swaying and jolting. 
the restaurant I gasped out a few word 
apprise them of the terrible situation 
were in and within seven or eight min’ 
I was on my way back in the same cab, 
ducks in a sack in my lap, the terré 
steaming in a tall can between my kn 
As I dashed into the servants’ entrance} 
employer commended me with a “' 
done” that rang in my ears with the s} 
effect that the praise of a coach of a col 
football team has on a struggling pla: 


No Terrapin for Her 


You can depend on it that in the m| 
of us who served them, even the Four Fi 
dred were classified according to a syste} 
caste all our own. There were not 1) 
than twenty-five or thirty there that 1) 
that we people deemed of sufficient ims 
tance to merit a complete portion of (| 
or terrapin. | 

Do you know, I haven’t seen ter?) 
served at a supper of large proportion 
ten years; but when Mrs. Astor was ¢| 
a supper was not a supper without terri) 
Now I can think of only one or two of 
I call terrapin people among our pat! 
Just the other day I suggested it to a) 
who was preparing the menu of a di 


supper. She was hesitating, vetoing! 
and that. i 

“Madame,” I said, “terrapin woul! 
appropriate.” j 


“No reptiles, thank you,” she said fi? 
and that was that. 4 
The cotillion followed the supper ¢ 
Astor ball and at the affairs of those? 
aped Mrs. Astor; and, I can tell you, | 
people who made any pretense of hav 
social career did ape her sedulously. 
Usually the cotillion began with 
was known as the grand right and left 
then would follow the various figures, 
other one being a favor figure. A’ 
Astor home it was customary to hg 
silver and a gold figure in which the 
venirs were distributed to the coupl' 
the hostess from a favor table. The p 
girl was no more than seated after h 
danced through a figure than she wov 
asked by one of the men to enter an 
figure. So it was that the favors a gil 
ried home from a cotillion were an in( 
her popularity. Those favors alone 
thousands and thousands for an e' 
Sometimes there were gorgeous fi 
and-ivory fans, or beautiful hats, | 
ones; opera bags sometimes, with t 
(Continued on Page 109) — 
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rench glasses in them; jeweled trinkets 
very sort; and for the men, tie pins, 
knives and similar gifts. 
he stags who attended a cotillion were 
permitted on the ballroom floor during 
janecing. Today they swarm there, and 
stess feels that she has failed if she does 
have from two to three men for every 
shat comes to her parties. It is a silly 
rowth of the custom of cutting. A girl 
as to dance with one man and some- 
s before she has taken six steps with 
another partner presents himself, inter- 
ing the dance by touching the first man 
ie shoulder. These hunters of the poly- 
ous dancing girls stand massed in the 
x of the ballroom and the couples 
e around them. The number of times 
lis “broken” is the measure of her 
larity now, rather than the extent of 
ollection of favors. Instead of favors, 
arries flowers home this year. 

yo sisters who were introduced to 
ty this winter at our establishment had 
ike their bouquets home in clothes 
yers. Every young man in town who 
them and wanted to be invited to 
parties sent them flowers. I should 
ine debutantes would have to keep 
index files of their masculine acquaint- 
, because some hostesses are resorting 
‘ange means in order to supply their 
functions with sufficient men. There 
yvomen of social pretensions in New 

who have given entertainments this 
and in compiling their invitation lists 
used college year books in order to get 
Jequate supply of men. The entire 
oership of two or three college clubs in 
York have been invited to some of 
not very exclusive functions. 

my young people whose faces indicate 
breeding, at least, try to crash, as they 
ss it, into all of the large dances given 
rt place. Perhaps one of them will 
an invitation, but that one will try to 
dozen friends in on the strength of it. 
‘was a dance recently at which four 
ved were expected. When we were 
{ to close the doors there were eight 
red inside and not room to turn 
d on the ballroom floor. 


e Bradley Martins’ Big Affair 


vas in the ’90’s that New York society 
_ to entertain lavishly. Ball suc- 
1 ball, and it seemed to be the ambi- 
if each host or hostess to make the 
fair eclipse the memory of its prede- 
s. I was drafted for service at the 
ey Martin costume ball at the 
drf-Astoria. There had been criticism 
(pulpits and in the newspapers, for 
‘was considerable distress that year. 
allroom had been transformed into a 
1 of Versailles. But the characters 
foamed about the court of Louis 
2 were ludicrous anachronisms. From 
ist at the door I was privileged to see 
‘Anne Morgan, as Pocahontas, the 
i princess, exchange banter with Mr. 
t Belmont, in a suit of armor so 
¥incrusted and inlaid with gold that, 
a can opener and an opportunity, 
KI might have made my fortune. 
mtlemen of this century were not de- 
| to wear such heavy suits. Mrs. 
*y Martin informed inquirers that she 
fary Stuart, but her husband had 
‘d the most appropriate costume. He 
ing Louis, and looked his part in a 
powdered wig, a suit of brocade and 
ad flirtatious air quite unlike his 
i manner of the daylight. 
work that night was not so exciting 
id feared it might be. All the ladies 
{and rattled with gleaming jewels 
‘Iden chains and the men wore temp- 
in the form of diamond buttons; but 
uthorized persons passed the cordon 
meted policemen placed about the 
n double lines, although quite a few 
0 do so. Theodore Roosevelt was a 
commissioner in New York that 
, unless my memory fails me. The 
is in February, 1897. 
h of the talk before and after that 
mong the rich and their satellites 
ted about our establishment, was of 
tous complaints of what they spoke 
the mob.” I think some of them 
ot to fancying themselves aristo- 
dangered by revolution. 
) Queer manifestations of printing 
Which we came to know as yellow 
sm were just coming into full bloom 
ind the ball was a godsend for the 
| Whose duties were to feed the front 
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pages. They would have had a heavenly 
time if the innocent diversions of that affair 
had been half as lurid as some I see now. 
I’m thinking of the dancing. I never ex- 
pect to see the time when I can feel any- 
thing but disgust for the animal-like 
movements that keep the cadence of saxo- 
phone bleatings as this generation enjoys 
itself in what I shall dismiss as modern 
dancing. Dancing, indeed! 

I think it was in 1894 that Miss Anne 
Morgan made her debut. It was in the old 
house at 219 Madison Avenue. There were 
about one hundred and fifty for dinner and 
about three hundred came for dancing and 
supper. It was not an elaborate affair. 
The house was thick with the scent of 
flowers, and the people, if rendered for their 
wealth as country folks render hogs for 
their fat, would have made a pile of gold 
higher than the ambition of some of them. 

Miss Morgan’s father was what I should 
call a plain entertainer. He had people 
around him because he was gregarious. 
I think of him as one who enjoyed having 
company. He had his cronies and he 
seemed very fond of them—after he had 
eaten. Night after night he would arrive at 
the restaurant about six o’clock. Likely 
enough he had not eaten all day. He fed 
himself generously. Oysters were prime 
favorites with him, and he was served not 
twelve but twenty-four, which were set be- 
fore him in an oblong fish platter. Then he 
would have an extra sirloin and sauté po- 
tatoes. He usually had terrapin. You 
would serve him terrapin almost as cer- 
tainly as you would see that he had a 
napkin. 

“Terrapin for Mr. Morgan, Pascal,’’ 
would be the command in the kitchen, and 
the chef knew that meant he was to dish up 
a double or triple portion of terrapin. When 
he had eaten his terrapin, Mr. Morgan 
would lift his head and look about for con- 
versation. 

I remember one night during the panic of 
1907 in Wall Street when we got an order 
suddenly to prepare a dinner for a party of 
about ten coming with Mr. Morgan. 

The country was in a serious situation 
that night. The financial structure was 
shaking. Even our scullery people were 
alive to the fear that seemed to be gripping 
everyone from bankers down. When Mr. 
Morgan was there I was usually kept hoy- 
ering about in case an extra hand was 
needed, and I guess I do not have to tell 
you that I kept my ears open. 

Seated beside Mr. Morgan that night as 
he began on his oysters was a well-known 
society woman, one of Mr. Morgan’s good 
friends. 

“What’s going to happen tomorrow?” 
she asked. 

He swallowed the oyster in his mouth as 
he impaled another and then barked at her, 
“T don’t know. Nobody knows.” 

Then he went on eating. 

But he did know, because it was the next 
morning that he went to Washington and 
saw the President and laid before him a 
plan for correcting the situation. 


Napoleon Comes Aboard 


The only satisfaction in working around 
Mr. Morgan was something like the lure 
which sends men out to endure hardships in 
hunt for buried treasure. We always en- 
tertained the hope that sometime he might 
let go of a few precious words that would be 
the key to a fortune in the stock market. 
Well, he never did in my hearing, and he was 
very poor from the waiter’s standpoint, 
writing the amount of his tip on the check 
which. he signed. 

Whenever there were any affairs at the 
Morgan library next to the house I was bor- 
rowed for the occasion to stay on the door. 
Quite a few bugs, usually rather silly-looking 
women, would try to get in every time. All 
I had to do was to point them out and the 
thick-shouldered guards would bar their 
entrance. Miss Belle Green, the librarian, 
was the one who would send for me to come 
and help out there. 

My work brought me in contact with Mr. 
Morgan at other times; but, to be honest, I 
must say that I do not believe he was ever 
conscious of my existence. 

His yacht was always anchored at East 
Twenty-third Street, and I was sent there 
often with some delicacy required aboard as 
the crew prepared to put out to sea with 
the owner. 

I confess that even with that old man 
dead I am still aware of my awe of him. 
Once I was hurried to the landing in a cab 
with a bottle of Napoleon brandy and got 
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into a small boat to be ferried to the yacht. 
I was told we would go out when Mr. 
Morgan arrived. A storm was blowing up, 
the opaque water of the East River lifting 
and falling as a rug in the hands of a vigor- 
ous housemaid; the sky gray and black and 
the men in the launch apprehensive. Then 
Mr. Morgan came, appraising us all with 
one hard look; and as he stepped abroad 
we got under way. The anchors of the 
Corsair were coming out of the blue marl of 
the river bed as we reached the compan- 
ionway. I delivered Mr. Morgan’s bottle 
to a steward, as the thunder of the storm 
began to sound. When I was put on the 
pier again by the launch the Corsair was 
beginning to pick her way through the 
channel on her way out to sea. Mr. Mor- 
gan, I think, no more knew fear than a pirate. 

One of the big balls that I remember with 
a feeling of warmth was that given by 
William C. Whitney for his daughter, Miss 
Dorothy Whitney, now Mrs. Willard 
Straight, and Miss Emily Randolph, his 
stepdaughter, the child of his second wife. 
Harry Payne Whitney lives in that house, 
871 Fifth Avenue, now, but the occasion I 
speak of marked the opening of that house, 
as well as the introduction to society of the 
young ladies. 


The Famous Hyde Ball 


They were all there that night, and at the 
door beside the Whitney butler I recognized 
none but people who really belonged. I'd 
stake my life that none of the women there 
took so much as a playful puff at a ciga- 
rette, and what drinking was done was at 
the grog table. If any woman had been 
offered a drink from a flask that night I 
think she would have resented it as a shame- 
ful insult. Today such offers are pretty 
nearly as much a part of manners as tipping 
one’s hat. The only faux pas that may be 
committed in making that gesture in these 
times is to have a quick rather than slow 
poison in the flask. 

There is less wine but more alcohol con- 
sumed at a New York party now than was 
customary twenty years ago. I’m taking 
as a standard the great ball given by James 
Hazen Hyde at our establishment. In plan- 
ning it I think he must have had the Brad- 
ley Martin ball in mind as an example of 
what he wished to avoid. At that affair, as 
I have said, held against the background of 
Versailles, danced a heterogeneous collec- 
tion of figures from literature, history and 
mythology. Mr. Hyde, a serious student of 
French history, was determined that his 
affair should be as nearly a perfect likeness 
of a festive occasion at the court of Louis X VI 
as careful planning and lavish expenditure 
could make it. 

There were grog tables at Mr. Hyde’s 
ball. We served a seated supper that night, 
and at three a breakfast and at 4:30 café 
au lait and hot rolls and the morning papers. 
These contained accounts of the ball that 
were to start the great insurance investi- 
gation that sent Mr. Hyde to Europe, an 
expatriate, and sent Charles Evans Hughes 
booming along on his career. 

I remember Mr. Hyde as he was in 1905, 
when he gave what the press then referred 
to as the hundred-thousand-dollar ball. 
Personally, I do not believe the figure was 
exaggerated. His strolls on Fifth Avenue 
then used to end at our place. He had a 
fine head, large eyes, a straight nose and a 
French pointed beard with a mustache the 
points of which were sometimes dressed 
with wax. His silk hat was square, a French 
thing that was quite unlike any other hat 
in New York. Instead of an overcoat, he 
wore a military cloak. He was quite tall 
and lean and strong. 

For days in advance of that ball he ap- 
peared every afternoon for the working out 
of some of the details. It was I who met 
him at the door, and he would first of all 
toss me his walking stick, which was only 
one of the surprising things about him. It 
weighed close to one hundred pounds and 
was a solid bar of iron or steel, finely en- 
graved. He carried it for exercise. I had 
to be nimble and sure-fingered so as not to 
drop it, for it would have scarred the marble 
floor. I knew it and he knew it, and yet he 
delighted in my wild terror at the thought 
of dropping that crowbarlike instrument. 

Mrs. Clarence H. Mackay, who is now 
the wife of Dr. Joseph A. Blake, was one 
of the young society matrons who planned 
many of the surprises of that carefully 
planned entertainment for society. Mrs. 


Nicholas Longworth was then Alice Roose- | 


velt and she was one of the guests. So was 
Mrs. George Gould, and Mrs. Ripley, now 
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When Nature 
Beckons—take 
Kampkook! 


Kampkook No. 4 is America’s finest 
camp stove. Has 10%x1934 inch cooking 
surface, 10x19 inch warming shelf, folding 
adjustable wind-shield. Finished in baked 
olive drab enamel. Price in U. S. $10.50 


The charm of the open country and 
the romantic lure of camp life, com- 
bined with the good old dependabil- 
ity of Kampkook, assure you of 
recreation—unsurpassed. 


Kampkook Leads—for these reasons: 


1. Convenient as a gas range and 
faster. 

2. Going full blast in two minutes in 
any weather. 

3. Makes a hot, clean, spreading blue 
flame from motor gas—no 
smoke, soot or odor. 

4. Nothing to break, nothing loose 
—simple to operate. 

5. Instantly detachable tank with 
built-in funnel, easily filled. 
Always cool. No chance for 
leaks—absolutely safe. 


6. Burners will not burn out or clog. 

7. Open iron grate—improves com- 
bustion. 

8. Self-contained folding wind- 
shield. 

9. Cool valves built in—can’t lose 
them. 

10. Sturdy folding legs—absolutely 
rigid. 


11. Safe any place. 

12. Good heater in damp, cool 
weather. 

. Folds like a suit case—ALL inside. 

. The original—the result of 29 
years’ manufacturing experience. 


Four sizes meet the requirements of every 
party. $7.00 to $14.30 at your sporting 
goods dealer. 


Send for your copy of Kampkookery 
—a wonderbook of camping hints for 
the motor camper—free. 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE 
COMPANY, Inc. 
Albert Lea, Minn. 


Dept. K2 New York, N. Y. 
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Positively protects your eyes. The 
lamp for convenience and comfort. 


Read 
by if ~ 
Clamp it on bed 


or chair—or 
anywhere. 


Write 
by it — 
Clamp or stand 


it ondesk ortype- 
writer table. 


by it~ 
Clamp it any- 
where on sewing 


machine, table 
or chair. 


Shave 
by 1b— 
Clamp it on the 


mirror or hang 
it anywhere. 


now & 3 95 


Make sure you get the genuine 


Adjusto-Lite. Guaranteed for five years. 
In U.S, A. and Canada, solid brass, $3.95, 
Bronze, Nickel and White Enamel Finish, 
$4.45. West of Mississippi, Rockies and Mari- 
time Provinces, 25c additional. 


S. W. FARBER, 141-151 S. Fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ALSO 
Our new invention Adjusto-Lite, Jr. 


3 —Clamps everywhere on your car. 


Perfect for camping, touring; for working on 
the car. Plugs in dashboards. Both hands 
free to work. West of the Mississippi, $3.25. 


It Clamps] 
Everywhere} 


THE SATURDAY 


Mrs. Charles R. Scott, Mr. Hyde’s sister. 
It was a busy time for me. Mr. Hyde 
called me his major-domo and I can tell 
you I worked hard at that ball. 

Over in Long Island City now there are 
stored four huge packing cases that contain 
just the costumes worn by the servants at 
that affair. My costume was of black and 
gold, and the coat and breeches were care- 
fully made to order for three hundred and 
eighty of us. Think of that! The wigs, 
too, were made to order for the men’s heads. 
My costume was like that of the others in 
livery except that I wore gold buckles on 
my pumps. Each of us had lace at his cuffs, 
real French lace too; as were our jabots 
and ruffles. Those jabots, I remember, had 
to be pressed with piping irons, and I had 
a hard time finding a French cleaner who 
was competent to do them up. He charged 
a dollar-sixty for each of them too. 

Every lady at that ball wore a costume 
conforming absolutely to the period, and 
this was true also of the men. Even perfect 
social standing would not have admitted 
anyone whose costume was incorrect. 

In golden chairs, the guests heard the 
orchestra of the Metropolitan Opera House 
play softly, exquisitely, a minuet that had 
pleased the ears of the sweethearts of that 
King Louis whose reign ended with the 
Terror. Eight of the prettiest girls in so- 
ciety, powdered, painted and in satin, curt- 
sied low before partners whose fathers were 
counted as the richest men in New York. 

The big moment of that evening was the 
appearance of Madame Réjane, who was 
the rage that year. She was carried into 
the ballroom in a sedan chair covered with 
rich tapestry and lined with ocher satin; 
that also is among the dusty relics of that 
ball now stored in Long Island City. The 
chair bearers—four, of course—were cos- 
tumed as guardsmen in light blue, white 
wigs and blue pumps with silver buckles. 


“And that’s something a white man with a 
well seldom begrudges.”’ 

He had the satisfaction of seeing her 
wince at that thrust. But the triangle of 
anxiety still furrowed her forehead. 

“My father’ll kill you when he comes 
back,” she said in her incongruously soft 
drawl, pulling the neck of her waist closer 
over her throat, where the ruminative-eyed 
young man watched the color rise and 
recede. 

“Where might your father be?” asked 
the trespasser. 

“He’s away from home overnight,”’ was 
the slightly retarded answer. And that, 
Gomer said to himself, was a point worth 
remembering. 

“Are there any menfolks round?”’ was 
his next question. 

The young woman with the wounded 
eyes did not answer for a moment or two. 
“No,” she finally admitted, with more cour- 
age than Gomer gave her credit for. And 
that, too, was something worth remember- 
ing. 

He took up his jug and turned away. But 
he stopped short in the midst of that re- 
treat. He was even able to smile as he 
faced the girl in the doorway. 

“What makes you think your father’d 


| be ready to kill me?” he asked with a show 


| of carelessness that brought the barricaded 


look back into her eyes. 

“You don’t know my father,’ she said 
in a low but slightly vibrant voice. 

“T guess I don’t,” conceded the other in 
a voice beguilingly gentle. ‘“‘I can’t say as 
I’ve mixed much with killers. I’m asteady- 


_ workin’ scow man and I’ve had trouble 
/ enough findin’ sand to load that boat o’ 


mine.” 

The shadowed eyes looked past him to- 
yard the Argo at anchor beside the sand 

at. 

“You'll find more trouble than you 
counted on,’’ she warned him, ‘‘if you come 
along these shores.” 

“Why?” he asked in an abrupt and 
hardened voice. 

“Because my father makes his living off 
those sand flats,’’ was the other’s quiet- 
toned reply. 

“How?” inquired her visitor, directing 
a disdainful eye over the untilled fields 
along the upper slope. 

““He’s sold sand off that bar all his life, 


| the same as his father did before him. He 


gets a toll of twenty-five cents a load for 


_ every load that’s teamed away. The high 


EVENING POST 


There were four negro boys from Har- 
lem to carry,Madame Réjane’s train. These 
black boys wore square-toed pumps, white- 
and-gold costumes, with black silk stock- 
ings and turbans of white satin surmounted 
by gold cockades. There were two large 
tables, and at supper the French actress 
was seated on the right of Mr. Hyde. She 
recited a little poem called, Apropos. 

Mrs. Mackay also had a couple of pages 
attached to her train. She wore a costume 
of silver cloth studded with turquoises, 
and the train, of silver cloth, rich with tur- 
quoise and really heavy with silver incrus- 
tations, was carried by small brown ne- 
groes in pink brocade. 

As I have said, the morning papers put 
a period to that affair. A half dozen of our 
men removed their liveries, put on ragged 
clothing, smeared their faces with soot and 
at dawn dashed into the ballroom, crying 
“Poipers! Extry! Poipers!’”’ For days 
after that, though, the “‘poipers’’ were a 
matter of deep concern to young Mr. Hyde, 
for they were full of the surface details of 
the struggle to take from him control of 
the Equitable. 

I believe the reaction to his party, or at 
least the way his opponents used the ball as 
a weapon against him, has had something 
to do with changing the character of enter- 
taining. The very rich are afraid, if you ask 
me, to attract so much attention to them- 
selves. 

Mr. Hyde was one of those young New 
York men who went in for coaching, and he 
was conspicuous in the affairs of the New 
York Coaching Club. I had a part in some 
of those four-in-hand runs in which the cos- 
tumes had to be as perfect as they were at 
the Hyde ball. Frequently, old Col. William 
Jay would be on the box, and that was a 
guaranty of correct coaching form. 

My reputation as one who never forgets 
a face began to be jolted after Mrs. Astor’s 


HILLIER ’S UGHTIER 


(Continued from Page 7) 


water builds it up every spring, and they 
haul it away every summer.” 

Gomer turned slowly about on her, with 
wonder in his eye. 

“D’you mean your father’ll try to stop 
me suckin’ sand along this river bottom?” 
he demanded, smiling with incredulity. 

“He says that bar belongs to him,” ex- 
plained the girl, with no trace of an answer- 
ing smile. ‘“‘And he’s stopped more than 
one from interfering with it.” 

“Has he now?”’ cogitated Gomer aloud. 
He stood silent a moment as he swung the 
big jug up over his shoulder in a movement 
both jaunty and dismissive. ‘‘ Well, you 
can tell your pap that I’m goin’ to suck 
sand right here at the big bend and I’m 
a-goin’ to keep on suckin’ until the bar’s 
cleaned away. Of course if he owns the 
river I’ll get off it. But until he persuades 
me it’s his personal and private river, you 
can tell him, I’m a-goin’ to carry on the 
business I’ve been given a license to carry 
on. And I’ll bid you good mornin’, ma’am!”’ 

He strode away without filling his jug, 
without even stopping to look back at the 
wide-eyed young woman with the vague 
lines of terror about the prematurely 
pinched lips that opened as though to call 
after him and yet remained silent. There 
was, in fact, a look of pity in her staring 
eyes as she watched him stride down to the 
water’s edge and swing aboard the Argo, 
whose dull-red planking made her think of 
darkened blood stains. 

When she looked riverward, half an hour 
later, she could hear the throb of his engine 
and see the big suction pipe nuzzling along 
the shore-line shallows and delivering a tor- 
rent of mixed sand and water into the filling 
foredeck of the barge. She could see where 
the water, seeping out through the scupper 
valves, left the pyramided sand whitening 
in the sunlight. She could see how the 
barge, as its dredging tube swallowed up 
what lay under it, moved closer and closer 
to the melting lip of sand that outlined the 
bar. And that strange craft, to the watch- 
ing girl, seemed like a black snake with its 


_head buried in a pan of carefully hoarded 


cream. It seemed like a bloodsucker slowly 
drawing the life away from a home already 
drained of its vigor. 


qr 


OMER, before the long afternoon deep- 
ened into evening, had his barge loaded 
with sand and his engine at rest. After an 
early supper, he decided, they could pull 


April 
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death, when Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish ar 
Frederick Townsend Martin took tk 
in one of the principal cliques into 
society split after the passing of 
Astor. They sought new blood, cley 
and other attributes to make society 
interesting; but what happened was jg 
ceased to be exclusive, and when the 
pened there was no longer any gri 
people that could be identified as 
York society. 

I could see the changes in the par 
Seventy-eighth and Madison and at 
ways, once or twice, in Newport. | 
were welcomed there who could no} 
crossed the Astor threshold. 

I see some hope for a gradual rest¢ 
of the old conditions. At least, some! 
conservative mothers who were intr¢ 
into society under the régime of Mrs, 
are trying to restore the old form of} 
taining. There is even an effort to 
the cotillon; and these efforts, as I 0 
them, seem to be prompted by the } 
the mothers of the girls of today of | 
their daughters exposed to the real d 
that sometimes attend affairs held ir 
publie places. Lists of guests are 
handed to the door man, and if a 
appears whose name is not on that ¢ 
cannot be admitted until he has beer 
tified by one of the patronesses. 

Some of this season’s debutantes 
ing herded only to the small parties g 
homes; and though it hurts the 
restaurant business, I count it a goo 
for if enough society women adopt 
rule it will not be long before a socie 
tertainment will be an interesting fu 
instead of a mass of people in ée 
clothes, drinking, smoking, gossipir| 
jiggling in the graceless movements | 
modern dance. 

Certainly, as one who was a sort ol 
social register, I hope so. 


out and head down for the cement 
That would give him enough dayli 
pilot his way through the upper-rive 
lows where the menace of sunken lo 
stumps demanded the most careful 0 
gation. They could tie up and unk 
lantern light. Then by sunup they 
be back at the big-bend bar read 
waiting for another day’s loading. 
He sighed, without knowing it, 
sniffed the fragrance of pork frying 
cabin galley. He’d eat alone, off th 
scrubbed drop table, with the one- 
Jude waiting on him as the master of} 
ought to be waited on. But some dj 
supposed, he wouldn’t have to eat 
that way. And he wouldn’t eat off 
maple board. There’d be a white 
cloth, and silverware, and places i 
two, and no more cross-table speal 
potatoes in their jackets and serv 
sugar in a soda tin. For when you e 
a woman you have to eat careful. 
kind of keep you civilized, women ad 
you’ve got to have things right befo 
can bring a woman aboard your life 
to do that you’ve got to have mone 
to have money you’ve got to suck san 
suck it long and steady. : 
Gomer, as he let an estimative eye¥ 
over the sand flat, caught sight of | 
expected figure hobbling along und 
big buttonwoods. It was an old m 
incredibly old man, with a bait can, 
hand and a fishing pole over one sh¢ 
He wore a bottle-green coat, patche 
blue, and a coonskin cap with most 
pelt abraded away. He advanced 
tremulous old legs until he reacht 
deeper pool above the bar, where hej 
pole and can down on a walnut le 
peered studiously about. Gomer noti 
arrested movement as he became cor 
of the Argo’s obtrusive presence In 
quiet waters. The Argo’s captain col 
the parrot jaw of the old face, wi 
wrinkled like a winter apple, go lt 
down in a meditative chewing motion 
squinting eyes studied the sand i 
piled high with its cargo. Then thi 
comer cackled audibly, cackled with 
of mirthless laugh that made Gome! 
of a kingfisher. A 
“‘ Anything funny about this outfit 
quired the younger man, resentin 
ridicule which he could not define 
The old fisherman spat into 1] 
slowly and contemplatively. ; 
(Continued on Page 113) — 
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(Continued from Page 110) 
ll be funny when ol’ Cephas spots 
stealin’ his sand,’’ piped the high- 
d voice of the old man as he turned 
ok up his bait can. ‘The movement 
, impersonal one. But his withered 
vas still working as his tremulous 
extracted a night crawler from the 
mass of worms on the can bottom 
akily speared it on his hook point. 
1er’s jaw tightened. He was tired of 
ague intimations of trouble. He was 
f being told he had no right in that 
ry. And he intended to find out why 
a trespasser there. 
yant ’o talk to you,” he said as he 
ashore in his elongated rubber boots. 
en do it low an’ stiddy, son,’’ warned 
thered octogenarian on the walnut 
or I aim to git me a fat bullhead out 
pool b’fore dark. An’ yuh can’t 
ish onto a hook.”’ 
er sat down beside the bent and 
green figure. He sat there for’a full 
_ without speaking, keying himself 
so a semblance of his companion’s 


288. 
10 is this old Cephas?”’ he asked as 
yas he was able. And he emphasized 
ifference by slowly taking out his 
id as slowly lighting it. 
at’s ol’ Cephas Warren, who owns 
m back here on the hill,’’ explained 
1erman as he quaveringly inspected 
k and returned it to the pool water. 
call him Shootin’ Cephas here- 
r} 


wd he come by that right pretty 
?” asked the younger man, still with 
lied effort at unconcern. 
tt Al Stevens’ son in a fight over 
trayin’ into t’other’s pea field. They 
1 lawed and jailed down t’ Cham- 
n’ he’d have swung for it if his girl 
hadn’t swore young Stevens fisted 
‘in the head afore the firin’ began.” 
her name’s Azuba,’’ Gomer medi- 
loud. 
it made it self-d’fense an’ got ’im 
the gallows,’’ went on the ancient 
n. ‘But feelin’ ran high an’ it 
ured both him an’ his girl. They’ve 
theirselves like they had the plague 
st few years. An’ Cephas Warren’s 
t alone. Mark that, son; best left 
Cattle git on his land—he shoots 
dog strays into his woodlot—it’s 
1 out with a bullet hole through its 
Peddler wanders into his lane—he’s 
lat the end of aol’ army rifle. ’Tain’t 
rly! ’Tain’t natural! So folks jest 
’em. The hull township leaves ’em 
ceptin’, of course, the sand teamers 
got ’o git their buildin’ sand from 
here. An’ all they dois hand over a 
/ev’ry time they pull out past the 
an’ git out on the road as fast as 
sh’ll haul ’em!”’ 
who is this Cephas Warren?” 
ed the wide-shouldered youth in the 
doots. 
3 the drunkenest, laziest, lousiest, 
ant white man on this hull river,” 
tked voice piped on. “I mind him 
5 fifty years, man an’ boy, an’ he’s 
yas they make ’em. His pap was 
‘il Warren, who came up from Vir- 
arin’ the Civil War. Brought his 
‘an’ niggers an’ ol’ walnut an’ high- 
hty airs up here an’ started a planta- 
‘the river right above where we’re 
| But they took his niggers away 
m, an’ he knew as much about 
as a peahen knows about plow 
. I tell yuh, son, liquor an’ laziness 
‘best 0’ them! Where air they now, 
1 ol’ estates with their harp playin’ 
2h bowls an’ hounds an’ fox huntin’ 
nm’ hoss racin’ along the river ice all 
as week? Where air the Delmages 
Stickneys an’ the Aburthnotts and 
1 ol’ grandees that was too high- 
_work? An’ what good’s Cephas 
an’ that rabbit-eyed girl o’ his he 
et away from her own kind like 
aty was a leper colony? Dang ’im, 
“me eighty dollars for a sorrel team 
ht off me an’ shot through the head 
‘hey ran away at a threshin’ ma- 
He’s all that’s left o’ the ol’ line, 
es out a dog’s life gittin’ a quarter 
or the sand they haul off his river 
keeps him in liquor mebbe, but I 
» man to man, if you’d call that 


jould not,” was Gomer’s prompt 
He had no wish to slide downhill. 
e preferred was climbing up the 
your way and improving your 
as you went. 


THE SATURDAY 


Ol’ Cephas got a-holt o’ money once, 
quite a tidy bit,’’ went on the ruminating 
old fisherman. ‘‘Got it when his Azuba 
was a baby an’ her mammy died sudden, 
got a consid’rable bit o’ cash sellin’ what 
was left o’ the family silver an’ the best 
three-quarters 0’ the ol’ farm. Then what’d 
the ol’ dreamer do? Why, he jus’ reckoned 
he’d hike him back to Virginia. In them 
days he was always talkin’ about the Other 
Side—the Other Side this an’ the Other 
Side that, as though ev’rything across the 
Line had the Garden of Eden licked to a 
finish for livin’ in. Said he was goin’ back 
to the home o’ his forefathers t’ have a 
manor house an’ know the meanin’ o’ lei- 
sure. Well, he went South t’ the ol’ state 
again, an’ he come back to Kent County 
like a whipped collie. I seen him at the 
crossroads one night when he was pickled 
in white brandy, an’ he was leanin’ ag’inst 
a rail fence wavin’ his arms an’ cryin’ like a 
baby. ‘It’s all gone,’ he was sayin’ to the 
evenin’ stars. ‘It’s all gone, all the glory 
an’ beauty an’ the smilin’ fields an’ the 
cabins full o’ singin’ blacks. They’ve gullied 
the fields an’ put barb wire round ’em and 
sent the darkies t’ school an’ debased the 
face o’ nature for their dirty dollars. It’s 
all gone from Ol’ Virginia the same as it’s 
gone from this land o’ blue-nosed nickel- 
squeezers!’ An’ he stood there weepin’ like 
a kid who’d lost his sugar tit!” 

The historian of other days drew up his 
line, inspected his hook, and again restored 
it to the profitless pool. 

“‘T’d like to see this Cephas Warren,” an- 
nounced Gomer, noting Jude’s tattoo on 
the dishpan as a signal that supper was 
ready. 

“You will, young feller,’ was the old 
angler’s half-petulant reply. ‘“‘You will, 
son, afore you finish sp’ilin’ the fishin’ in 
this river of ours!” 

Gomer laughed the careless laugh of 
youth. 

“T guess I ain’t overly popular round 
here,’”’ he said, as much to himself as to the 
self-immured old man on the log. But his 
brow was wrinkled as he walked medita- 
tively back to his vessel. And once there 
he made an abrupt and apparently un- 
reasoned change in his plans. Instead of 
steaming down to the cement works that 
evening, he decided to let the Argo stay 
where she was. He’d lay there overnight. 

He took the precaution, however, of 
moving out to midstream, where he an- 
chored his boat fore and aft, and sat listen- 
ing to a hermit thrush singing from the 
swamp alders somewhere beyond the upper 
river bend. 

It seemed a delusively peaceful world as 
he sat in the paling light placidly smoking 
his pipe. But he knew a stubborn satis- 
faction in tarrying there, half hoping that 
his presence in those hostile waters would 
be accepted as the tacit challenge it was in- 
tended to be, half regretting that he could 
catch no glimpse of the young woman with 
the tragic eyes as he watched her lamplight 
appear and shine for an hour through its 
narrow window and then go out. Silence 
descended on the darkened homestead and 
on the winding river valley that mirrored 
the wheeling stars. 

That silence was broken an hour later by 
the abrupt shrill call of a barnyard goose, 


followed by the sound of hoofs and wheel. 


tires on a wooden bridge. Gomer could see 
a lantern moving drunkenly about in the 
hillside darkness. He heard a harsh voice 
speak blasphemously to a horse that seemed 
overanxious to get to its stall. 

“Stand still, you bloody boneyard, or I’ll 
kick your ribs in!”’ he heard the unsteady 
voice call out, followed by a louder ‘‘ Whoa, 
there! Whoa, I say!’’ succeeded in turn by 
the audible thump of a boot toe against a 
ribbed belly and the snap of a buggy shaft 
as the startled animal must have wheeled 
away from that assault. There was a 
scramble and rush about the barnyard, a 
dodging about of the lantern, a repeated 
flurry of blasphemy, a jerking at bridle 
reins and a renewal of kicking as wheel hubs 
clashed and scraped against a shed side. 
Then came further struggles and the quieter 
movement of the lantern through the dark- 
ness, an oath of relief, and the disappear- 
ance of the light within the slab-sided stable. 

That, concluded the man on the river 
barge, meant that Cephas Warren had come 
home again. And the ex-lord of the manor 
seemed to be living up to his reputation. 
He seemed to bring with him something 
that polluted the warm spring air, a spirit 


- of malignity and violence that awakened 


some ancestral fire deep in the body of the 
quiet-eyed man on watch aboard the Argo. 


EVENING POST 


So resentful was he of that intrusion, in fact, 
that he found the thought of sleep dis- 
tasteful. He preferred sitting there on deck, 
studying the shadowy hillside mansion that 
housed so incongruous a couple, wondering 
if the girl Azuba would eventually go the 
way of her father, dropping lower and lower 
in the scale of life as the years hardened her 
features and drank the wine of youth out of 
her body. Already, he remembered, there 
was a touch of wildness about her, the wild- 
ness of woodland creatures that have been 
hunted and have learned to hate their 
hunters. Already she was aged before her 
time, bruised and withered in spirit, like a 
windfall that had failed to store up sweet- 
ness before it ripened. Yet there was a re- 
membered something about her face that 
still suggested childlike softnesses, the finer 
things of life. Only, in some way, a film 
had formed over them, like ice over an 
April pool. He himself had always wanted 
those finer things of life, had always hun- 
gered to better himself. But life had the 
habit of knocking the dreams out of your 
days when the humdrum battle to keep 
your head above water took about all your 
time and thought. Especially, Gomer cogi- 
tated, when you’re traveling in single har- 
ness, with nothing much to point the goal 
and nothing to soften the going. 

He sighed as he reached for his pipe, feel- 


ing about the deck boards for his fallen | 


tobacco bag. Then he stopped short, ar- 
rested by a sound over the rail, like the 
swish of a muskellunge coming to the sur- 
face and diving again. He leaned forward 
without moving, a moment later, as he felt 
a faint tremor creep along the deck boards 
under him. Hesat, alert and watchful, with 
his eyes straining through the gloom, strug- 
gling to decipher the cause of that minute 
and momentary commotion. 


Then he even stopped breathing as the | 


tremor was repeated and a faint sound, like 
a gasp of physical effort, crept up to his 
ears. He remained immobile, with a tingle 
of nerve ends eddying through his body, for 


as he stared through the darkness he saw a | 


hand appear on the rail, almost within 
reach of his fingers. It was a small hand, a 
woman’s hand, and by means of it some- 
body was working a passage quietly along 
his barge, from the bow to the stern. 

He waited until the hand was directly 
before him. Then, computing his distance, 
he dropped low across the rail and clutched 
at the figure clinging to it. 


He was con- | 


scious of a moving coolness and firmness in | 


his clasp, of a writhing softness against his 
shoulder. 


But he did not relinquish his | 


hold, even when his ears caught the low | 


moan of protest and his eyes made out the | 


knife in her free hand. 


He knew that she was going to strike at | 
him with that open knife blade. But before | 


she could do so, as he dragged her aboard, 
he pinned her arm close to her wet side and 
quietly wrested the knife from her fingers. 

““What’re you aimin’ to do?” was his in- 
adequate question as he held her there, 
panting. His hard hand could feel the rise 
and fall of her thin-ribbed side under its 
wet, meager covering. He could feel a 
tremor spread through her straining body. 
But he kept her imprisoned there. 

“Let me go!”’ she implored in a whisper 
made thick with terror, helpless in the 
huge-muscled arms. 

““What were you aimin’ to do?” he re- 
peated, wondering why that huddled wet 
figure should slowly but surely take the 
flame of battle out of his blood. 

“Oh, let me go!” she pleaded, trying to 
hide her head away as a snake hides its 
head when struck at. And again he could 
feel the shiver that sped through her body. 
The wet skin of her shoulder, he noticed, 
was cold, cold as a dead woman’s. 

Instead of speaking to her he caught her 
up in his arms and carried her to the steps 
that led to the engine pit. Still holding her 
close, he groped his way down these steps 
and placed her on the black tool chest 
opposite the fire-box door. He sat there be- 
side her, still holding her as he leaned for- 
ward and swung open the door that stood 
between them and the banked engine fire. 
A pleasant glow came from the ember bed 
within, filling the pit with warmth and 
throwing a vague rose light over the shrink- 
ing wet figure beside him. 

“What have you got against me?”’ he 
demanded, leaning forward a little so that 
he could look into the hooded eyes. 

“Nothing,” she said in a thin and pallid 
tone. And for the second time a shiver 
went through her body. 

He released her and stood up and took 
off his coat. 
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“Deadlines 


protect no one 
against the 
loss of personal 
money 


Only known criminals fear 
the ‘‘Deadlines”’ of the police. 
The word has no terror for 
pickpockets or occasional 
pilferers who are the cause 
of the greatest number of 
personal money losses. 
Working on the street, in 
stations, or wherever there 
are crowds, these sneak 
thieves operate quickly and 
well—leaving their victims 
helpless of any redress. 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


are the ‘‘Deadlines” which really protect. 


A crook wants cash not Travelers 
Cheques. If your cheques are stolen, 
or you lose them, you simply report to 
the nearest American Express office 
and your loss has immediate attention. 


Think of American Express Travelers 
Cheques and use them, not only in 
traveling but to safeguard your per- 
sonal money wherever you are. 


Over $30,000,000. in travelers 
cheques were used last year by non- 
travelers. $150,000,000. were bought 
by tourists, motorists and business 
men traveling in this country. $120,- 
000,000. were carried abroad. 


American Express Travelers Cheques 
are the best known and most serviceable 
form of insured money in the world. 
They are acceptable everywhere—good 
anywhere. 


Besides, to carriers of American Ex- 
press Travelers Cheques is extended the 
helpful personal service of experienced 
and locally well-known men in more 
than 26,700 Express offices in the United 
States and Canada, as well as every- 
where abroad. 


This service is most appreciated in 
crises, such as loss of funds, accidents, 
or other emergencies of the stranger in 
a strange place. 


Issued in convenient leather wallets in 
amounts of $10., $20., $50., and 
$100., American Express Travelers 
Cheques are easy to obtain, easy to 
use, and ease all fear of the safety of 
your money. The cost is only 75 
cents for $100. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS 
AND EXPRESS OFFICES 


Secure your steamship tickets, hotel reservations 
and itineraries; or plan your cruise or tour 
through American Express Travel Department. 


American 
Express 
Travelers 
Cheques 
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PAT. PENDING 


A True Refrigerator 
—Not Just an “Ice Box” 


HE new Rhinelander 

“Airtite” Refrigerator re- 
frigerates by constantly circu- 
lating full-chilled, dry air in- 
to every corner of the food 
chambers, and around the ice 
chamber as well as through 
it. This is accomplished by 
means of the design of the 
Airtite one-piece porcelain 
lining (patent pending), with 
the ice chamber 
inside of it in- 
stead of being 
placed outside 
in the usual 
manner. The re- 
sulting unob- 
structed full cir- 
culation keeps 
the air crisp and 
dry, which means 
that food is kept 
fresher and stays 
freshlonger. Ice 
does its full duty. 
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Airtite one-piece 
porcelain lining. 
Permits free air cir- 
culation and full 
cold radiation into 
food chambers. 
Sole originators of 
this exclusive (pat. 
pending) design. 
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The porcelain lin- 
ing is a gem of 
spick-and-span 
cleanliness, as 
smooth as glass, 
with broadly 
rounded inside 
corners and edges 
more-than-flush with door cas- 
ings—there are no sunken 
corners to defy cleaning. 
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: 
“L’’-shaped porce- 
lain lining of ordi- 
nary refrigerator. 
Aircirculationand 
inside cold radia- 
tion restricted. 


Four walls of vacuum-like dead 
air space, sealed in by five thick- 
nesses of heat-resisting materials, 
hold the cold. The Airtite is a true 
refrigerator in every detail of con- 
struction and refrigerates with 
fullest efficiency and economy. 


Write for names of nearby stores 
that sell this finest refrigerator. 
White enamel or golden oak 
finish. Three popular sizes— 
50, 75, and 100-lb. capacities. 


RHINELANDER REFRIGERATOR CO. 
Dept. D-4 Rhinelander, Wis. 
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THE SATURDAY 


“Put this on,” he commanded. And 
| when she made no effort to carry out that 
command he took up one limp arm and then 
another and thrust it into the voluminous 
garment. Then he buttoned the coat across 
the body against which the wet cotton lay 
translucent and revealing. He seemed more 
at ease, in some way, when that task was 
completed. 4 

“Tt was you who cut my anchor line last 
night,” he said as he resumed his seat beside 
her. ‘‘Why’d you do that?” 

She sat silent a moment. 

“T knew you-all had best move on,” she 
said in her slow and drawling voice. It 
held an undertone of sadness, a childlike 
wistfulness that took a little of the wind out 
of his sails of anger. 

“Why should I move on?’’ he asked, 
letting his fingers clamp about her wrist as 
she made an effort to rise. 

“T_T can’t stay here,’ she said un- 
steadily as her tragic eyes tried to avoid his. 

“You've got ’o stay here,” he said with 
quiet mastery. “Thére’s something I want 
straightened out. And I guess I’ll be fairer 
to you than you’ve been to me!”’ 

“Oh, let me go!’”’ she repeated, her under- 
lip trembling. 

But Gomer was relentless. 

“T ain’t goin’ to hurt you, lady. All I 
want is to get this thing straight. Why’re 
you so set on gettin’ me off this bar?” 

She looked at him, for the first time, 
openly and intently. 

“T—I don’t want trouble,” was her fal- 
tering reply. 

““Where’ll that trouble come from?” he 
demanded. 

“Tt’ll come from up there,” she said with 
a head movement toward the house on the 
river bank. 

“You mean from your father?’ he 
prompted. 

She nodded in assent, her eyes averted. 

“What’ll he do to me?” pursued her 
captor, the cool detachment of his tones 
obviously a source of wonder to her. 

“You-all would know that if you knew 
him better,’ was her slightly retarded 
answer. 

““You mean there’s sure to be a fight over 
me takin’ sand from along this stretch 0’ 
the river?”’ he interrogated. 

“Yes, it means fighting,’ she slowly 
acknowledged. And he could read the 
dread in her eyes when she lifted them to 
his face. 

“And who’re you worried about,’”’ he 
went on with a ghost of a smile—‘“‘me or 
your father?” 

Her reply startled him. 

“You,” she said in her rich and creamy 
drawl. 

He pretended to laugh at that, puzzled 
by the wayward stirring it brought to his 
lounging body. 

“And d’you think I’d just set around 
while he was tryin’ some of his killin’ work?” 
asked Gomer. He had heard all this before, 
but he wrung an undefined satisfaction out 
of hearing her repeat it. He liked talking 
to her. 

“That sand is all we have to live on,’”’ the 
girl at his side suddenly proclaimed in a 
hardened voice. 

This, to Gomer, was a new phase of the 
situation. He had been thinking only about 
his rights and not about the possibility of 
taking the bread cut of a hungry girl’s 
mouth. 

And there was something mistily appeal- 
ing about the drooping lines of that mouth, 
softened by the glow of the ember bed 
through the open iron door. 

‘“What about your farm work?”’ he asked 
with a frown. ‘‘Doesn’t your father make 
money out o’ that?”’ 

She moved her head from side to side in 
dissent. 

“Father isn’t farming any more. I try 
to get enough out of my egg money for tea 
and flour and sugar. But when that goes 
for drink we have to get along without the 
tea and sugar.” 

Gomer felt’ deep down a sharp stirring 
of resentment. 

“T hear your father’s quite a highborn 
gentleman,” he observed. And the girl 
stiffened at the tinge of scorn in his voice. 

“He’s a Warren,” she proclaimed, her 
plaited head higher than before. But 
neither her tone nor her movement made 
much impression on the man at her side. 

“Too proud and haughty to work,” 
scoffed Gomer, “but plumb set on stoppin’ 
somebody else from earnin’ an honest 
livin’ !”’ 

The momentary flash of fire from her 
slumberous eyes did not escape him. 
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‘‘He’d only be defending his own,’ she 
contended, a harder note coming into her 
voice. 

“But that sand ain’t his,’ countered the 
thick-shouldered man beside her. “It’s no 
more his than this river water is his. The 
law settled that long before he took to 
kickin’ dumb animals and shootin’ off fire- 
arms. He’s a legal right by prescription 
and custom to the sand on his own bank. 
But this is a navigable river and the law 
gives me the right to suck sand from any- 
wheres below the surface, from water’s edge 
to water’s edge. What’s more, I’m keepin’ 
the channel open. And if it’s a rule o’ 
nature for loose sand to slip back into a 
river bed when the lower layers are lifted 
away, he ain’t goin’ to change that rule by 
shootin’ either me or my barge hull full o’ 
holes. What he’d best do is draw up that 
sand o’ his where it won’t get wet and where 
it won’t get toted off by strangers!”’ 

He noticed her small hand gesture of 
helplessness, though she did not speak for 
a moment or two. 

“You-all don’t understand,” the low rich 
voice beside him was saying. “That may 
be good argufying, but how’re you going to 
argufy after you’ve had a bullet hole shot 
in your head? He’s done it before, and 
he’ll do it again!”’ 

Gomer was able to laugh at the terror in 
her eyes. 

“‘ Are you still worryin’ that yellow head 
0’ yours about me?”’ he inquired, studying 
the line of her averted face. He tried to 
speak lightly, but it had no ponderable 
effect on his companion. 

“T don’t want your blood on my father’s 
hands,” she said with an intensity that took 
the last of the laughter out of his eyes. 

“Then what’re we goin’ to do about it?” 
he challenged. 

She turned as she drew away, her deep 
eyes studying his face. It was no easy mat- 
ter, apparently, to phrase the question she 
was putting to him. 

“Then you’d deem it unmanly to go 
quietly away and avoid fighting, mortal 
fighting?”’ 

He meditated over that contingency for a 
full minute of silence. 

“T ain’t lookin’ for trouble with no man,” 
he contended, “‘but when I’ve a right to be 
where I am I’m lookin’ for a man-size 
reason before I move on.” 

“‘And you would change for nothing I 
could say?” she asked, confounding his 
thought with the closeness of her scrutiny. 

“T ain’t sayin’ I wouldn’t change,” he 
conceded. ‘‘But when I back down I want 
to see some justifyin’ reason for it.” 

Still again he beheld the small hand 
movement of helplessness. He felt sorry for 
her. But there were concessions not easily 
included in his narrow code of conduct. 

“Why couldn’t you go back to your 
father and tell him how I’d like to talk this 
whole thing over with him, man to man?” 
the owner of the Argo finally suggested. 

She stiffened at that, regarding him with 
wide and startled eyes. 

“He’d kill me if he thought I’d been 
here!” she cried in her low and throaty 


voice. 
“That’s a habit he ought ’o get cured of,”’ 
was Gomer’s slightly embittered response. 
“You-all could never change him now,” 
she said with a tremor of her thin body. 
And again he felt indeterminately sorry for 


er. 

“Then what do you aim I ought to do?” 
he asked in a suddenly altered voice. She 
turned sharply at that newer note of soft- 
ness from him, and for some unknown 
reason a faint tinge of color flowed up into 
her face. 

“Keep to the lower river,” 
but tremulously responded. 
from these flats for all time.” 

““ And never see you again?’’ he found the 
boldness to inquire. 

“Keep to the lower river,’’ was her pas- 
sionately reiterated cry, “or you’ll be seeing 
neither me nor any other woman again!” 

His own color deepened and paled again 
as he stood up in front of her. He had 
come to a decision, and it was a momentous 


she quietly 
“Keep away 


one. 

“‘T’ll do that,” he slowly and studiously 
announced, ‘‘on one fair and reas’nable 
condition.” 

“On what condition?”’ she asked, with 
tes eyes on his face as she, too, rose to her 
eet. 

“That you come with me when I go 
down to this same lower river,”’ he told her. 

Her sudden pallor accentuated the tender 
Een in her face just under either cheek 

one. 
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“You-all know that’s out of reason 
said in a voice so low it was almost a 
per. But Gomer’s eyes, for all the g 
their depths, were meditative as he 
again. 

“T’ve been doin’ some quiet th 
here,” he said in his calm and cogi 
“T’m as alone in the world, 
of life, and that’s something that lif 
been givin’ you, as far as I’m able to 
up. You’ve been treated hard, nor 
how highborn you may be. You’ye 
half starved in body and soul on 
blighted acres o’ yours, and I can’t see 
hope o’ things ever betterin’ them; 
You were cut out for better things, 
you'll go on day by day and year by 
until ev’rything worth livin’ for just 
up and dies inside your sourin’ body. 
just go on a 

“You’ve got no right to rate m 
low!”’ she cried out, with her thin { 
clenched. 

“T ain’t ratin’ you low,’’ he corr} 
mildly surprised. ‘I’m tryin’ to say\ 
from the others who’ve done that al} 
And I’m tryin’ to doit honest. I hay 
heap to offer, I allow, but I could bui 
a neat little fore cabin behind my) 
house here, and before snow flies I cou} 
up a cottage down below the Chai) 
mill, and in the winter evenin’s I’d ]j 
chance for readin’ and betterin’ nj 
It’d be right pleasant, in the warm we] 
steamin’ up and down this old strea 
havin’ somebody better’n a one- 
nigger to talk to when the cargo’s o| 
ev’rything’s been made shipshape 5 
And we could te } 

““You-all don’t mean you’re will 
marry a killer’s daughter?” she cri 
terrupting him for the second time. | 

“That’d be the only terms on | 


pity,’’ she parried, standing alittle stré| 
as she moved back from him. 

“Tt’d be mighty comfortable for 
protested, trying to keep the quaver| 
his voice. 

“No, no!’’ she cried, with her 
clasped over her girlishly flat bosom) 
Gomer was startled at the sight of | 
tears in her eyes. He was startlec 


through the quiet midnight air of al 
voice harsh with anger. 

The girl, as that repeated call ¢ 
them, topped with an oath, shrank k 
though she had been struck. 

“He knows I’m gone,” she whis? 
cringing back into the shadows. | 

Her face was colorless again as she} 


i 


toward the narrow door. 
“What is it?’’ demanded the myj 
man at her side. 


oddly flatted voice. ‘‘He’d—he’d rii 
me if he thought I’d come out here. 
was at the rail by this time, studyif 
vague outline of the house, where lan! 
showed in one small window, like | 
that had opened in the dark. ‘‘I’vel 
go back!”’ She spoke in a whisper,| 


darkness. 

“T’ve got to go back,” was her stub) 
repeated cry. ‘‘ Youdon’t know himas 

“T intend t’ know him better,” @ 
the man at her side as the house doo! 
the hill was swung open and slamme! 
again. Hi 
“Not when he’s like that!” she } 
with a shuddering movement of the 
as she made ready to slip over the sid 
the other’s strong and resolute han) 


: It—it would only make everything 
ess.” 
“T can’t see how,” he persisted. | 
“T know!” she cried, struggling 
herself. | 
He released her. But his hand wé 
to her again, the weight of it warm 
thin shoulder. " 
“Then it ain’t hopeless,’ he ex 
seeking to decipher her face in the dai! 
“if we ever come together again?” 
(Continued on Page 116) 
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This house has been burned by a 
smokeless, flameless fire. This fire 
(called rot or decay) has left 
barely standing the shell of what 
was once a comfortable home. 


this unnecessary loss. 


‘or the fire that makes no smoke 
lead paint is the extinguisher 


[EARLY fourteen million houses in 

this country are burning without 
i of flame or smoke. The destruction 
) slow that it is not noticed. Perhaps 
t own house is burning and you 
*t know it. Lead paint could stop 
burning. 


Vherever unpainted surfaces are ex- 
ed to the atmosphere, they burn just 
surely as when a match is applied. 
s burning, or combustion, involves 
lation, during which oxygen is taken 
n the surrounding air. There are 
ee kinds of combustion—almost 
‘antaneous, or explosion; rapid, or 
; and slow, or rot. Slow combustion 
estroying the fourteen million houses 
itioned above, rotting wooden porch 
imns, window sashes, and exterior 


ill combustion can be stopped by 
‘ing off the supply of oxygen. You 
keep the wooden surfaces of your 
se safe from s/ow combustion, or rot, 
keeping them covered with a con- 
atly maintained film of a paint that is 
ervious to air and moisture and 
$ not crack or scale. 


| 


ad paint is a real investment because 
Zives this complete protection: to 
dd. It increases the value of your 
perty and saves repair bills. It has 
n standard for generations. Profes- 
tal painters prefer to use “‘lead-and- 


oil,” pure white-lead made from the 
metal, lead, and mixed with pure linseed 
oil. Property owners specify white-lead 
paint for exteriors and interiors because 
they can depend on it to save the sur- 
face of their property. 


Why people use 
Dutch Boy white-lead 


Thousands of master painters and house 
owners use Dutch Boy white-lead. 
Dutch Boy white-lead is pure white-lead. 
It contains no adulterants to cheapen it 
and rob it of its merits. It is ground fine 
(it must pass through a silk screen con- 
taining twenty-seven thousand holes to 
the square inch). This insures a smooth, 
dense film with the maximum of spread. 
It makes a tough, elastic and waterproof film 
that sticks to the surface. Dutch Boy 
white-lead makes a paint film that does not 
crack or scale and has great hiding power. 


Users have learned to rely on the un- 
varying uniformity of Dutch Boy white- 
lead. The picture of the Dutch Boy 
Painter on every keg of Dutch Boy 
white-lead is the trademark that guaran- 
tees a product of exceptional purity. 


For exterior work use a combination 
of Dutch Boy white-lead and linseed oil. 
For flat finishes (usually desired for in- 
terior painting) mix Dutch Boy white- 
lead with Dutch Boy flatting oil. In 


e 


either case the paint can be tinted to any 
color desired. Dutch Boy white-lead 
and flatting oil, either white or tinted, 
make a paint that gives particularly soft, 
beautiful flat finishes that rest the eye. 


Send for this free paint booklet 


We will gladly send you a new booklet, 
“Painting—Protective and Decorative. 
This booklet tells what paint is, what 
paint does, and why paint protects the 
surface. It contains color plates of house 
exteriors and interiors and also of inter- 
esting and unusual artistic wall finishes 
that can be obtained with paint. This 

booklet sent free on request. 


Other Dutch Boy products 


N the famous Dutch Boy series of products, 
besides white-lead, there are flatting oil, 
solder, red-lead, linseed oil and babbitt metals. 


National Lead Company makes, in addition, 
lead products for practically every purpose to 
which lead can be put in art, industry and daily 
life. Among these products are die castings, 
cinch expansion bolts, Hoyt Hardlead products 
for buildings, and printers’ metals. 


If you desire specific information about any 
of these or other uses of lead, write to any 
branch of National Lead Company. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State St.; Buffalo, 116 Oak St.; 
Chicago, 900 West 18th St.; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave.; Cleveland, 
820 West Superior Ave.; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St.; San Francisco, 485 
California St.; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth 
Ave.; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut St. 


Lead paint would have prevented 


The Dutch Boy 
Painter has be- 
come the ex 
ponent of 
beauty and 
protection. He 
inspires confi- 
dence in every 
one he serves. 
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(Continued from Page 114) 

She took a deep breath, wavering toward 
him in the gloom and recovering herself 
only with an effort. 

“No, it isn’t hopeless,’ 
standing very still. 

“Then wait here,’’ he cautioned her, 
“until I pole in so’s you won’t get wet 
again.” 

He moved quietly toward the taffrail, 
where his pike pole hung on its hooks. But 
when he returned he found that she was 
already gone. He could get no glimpse of 
her as he studied the ghostly slope from 
- which the faint odor of apple blossoms 
drifted down to him. And though he 
watched and listened deep into the night 
he caught no further sound or movement 
from the shadowy house on the hillside. 


’ 


she whispered, 


Iv 


ILT GOMER was not a fighting man. 

He nursed a vague dislike for violence. 
Violence, in fact, only seemed to bring you 
victories that were both ephemeral and un- 
settling. It solved no problems and in the 
end always made you pay for your short 
cut to power. To live and let live—that 
was the best road along which to travel. 
Give every man a fair deal and expect the 
same from him. But don’t look for trouble. 
It takes all kinds of people to make up the 
world, of course, and if this one or that one 
tries to double-cross you, move on to the 
others who will treat you more fairly. For 
it’s the quiet and orderly worker, Gomer 
remembered as he watched the methodic 
clamshell dipper bite into his sand cargo 
and swing it ashore, who wins out in the 
end. And his one big wish was to better 
himself. 

His laboriously articulated outlook on 
life, in fact, stood embodied in the Argo. 
He had transformed it into what it was, and 
it, in turn, was to transform him into some- 
thing different. It was his. home and his 
hope. He saw no ugliness about it, blunt- 
nosed and ponderous as it lay in the pale- 
green water mottled with its ferruginous 
squat shadow. It was substantial and de- 
pendable and somberly blithe with its 
pointing of chrome yellow and its sparse 
scattering of metal duly polished. And it 
was his duty to see that it was given its 
chance, even as he asked for his own chance. 

He knew as the last dipper swung ashore 
and the last dribble of sand was swept up 
from its wet planking, that he and the Argo 
would have to go back to the upper river. 
He would have to go back for the simple 
reason that to keep away was now out of 
the question. He couldn’t eat crow in a 
case like that. He wasn’t a trouble maker, 
but there were times and situations when a 
weakening of will could only be accepted as 
cowardice. It would mean a yellow streak 
in a man’s make-up. And there were more 
reasons than his own sense of right to take 
him back. There was the promise of some 
soft unfoldment, as vague and mysterious 
as the annual miracle which spring by 
spring embowered the bald river valley with 
verdure and filled it with color and fra- 
grance. He wasn’t a fighter, but he nursed 
no romantic faith in the survival of the 
passive. He had talked with Cephas 
Warren’s daughter, and having talked with 
her as he did, he was committed to return. 
Her lips, it is true, had warned him away. 
But her eyes, as he could still remember 
them, were calling him back. They left him 
with a riddle still unread and a problem 
still unsolved. 

It seemed a strangely peaceful world to 
Gomer as he forged slowly up the winding 
river warmed by its friendly sun and com- 
panionably dotted by homes where women 
worked in the kitchen gardens and men 
plowed in the sloping fields. They stopped 
and watched him as he steamed past, eying 
him at their furrow ends as he broke their 
upland peace with the throb of his engine. 
He liked the occasional flash of liquid silver 
from some unfolding new vista of the river, 
coiled like a cobra between the sun-clad 
hills. He liked the sober umber of the 
fresh-turned land, the seas of bloom above 
the occasional orchard lands, the shadows 
and the blossoms, the fragrance and the 
glamour. 

But as he forged ahead into the lonelier 
reaches of the upper river he could see how 
the farms on either side of him lay less 
opulent in the sun. It was harder soil up 
there, and a hard soil makes a hard people. 
And calm as he remained to the casual eye 
there was a quickening of his pulse and a 
tightening of his jaw muscles as he steamed 
within sight of the three towering button- 
woods. It seemed shadowed in some way, 
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that ominously quiet stretch of the river 
with its ragged fields and its more tortuous 
shore line. But beyond the next bend was 
the sand that God had given him—and 
what he had a right to he had no intention 
of forsaking. His cargoes were there await- 
ing him—and if they could come through 
his dredging tube he intended to have them. 
Right was right, and this talk about being 
shot down like a trepassing shote would 
never serve to hold him back. He wasn’t 
such a slouch himself, he acknowledged, 
when it came to firearms. From his boy- 
hood, season by season, he had shivered in 
blinds and shot wild duck off Long Point 
and the Sny marshes, in Mitchell’s Bay 
and Rond-Eau. Throughout Dover and 
Raleigh he had hunted quail and wood- 
cock, and his finger was as quick on the 
trigger as his eye was true. In the corner 
of his pilot house stood his duck gun and 
the polished old rifle with which he could 
pick off’the mossbacks that Jude so magi- 
cally made into terrapin soup. But fights 
weren’t won with firearms. And Cephas 
Warren would understand that, once they 
got together, man to man, and made plain 
what the law allowed and the law denied. 

That meeting, Gomer realized as he 
rounded the last bend, was to take place 
even sooner than he had expected, for as he 
drew closer to the three buttonwoods he 
beheld a tall and lonely figure patrolling the 
sand flats. And Gomer’s eyes narrowed as 
he saw the rifle which this sentinel carried 
in the crook of an arm as long and lean as 
a gorilla’s. A faint twitching of muscles 
even eddied through the barge owner’s 
body as he noticed the man come to a stop 
at the water’s edge and fix a cold and satur- 
nine eye on the approaching craft. 

But Gomer did not stop. It had been his 
intention to anchor in midstream and size 
up, in his own leisured way, a situation 
which he had no wish to force to an early 
issue. But that, as things now stood, would 
seem too much like hesitation. 

So he merely signaled for Jude to shut 
off steam and let the Argo nose in toward 
the sand bar under her own headway. As 
she did so Gomer noticed the old fisherman 
of the day before hobbling out past the 
three buttonwoods. He saw the aged and 
self-immured angler seat himself on the 
walnut log, dispose his belongings about 
him and deliberately bait his hook, ob- 
livious of the armed figure within a biscuit 
toss of his pool, ignorant of the accumulat- 
ing tension about him. For as Gomer 
stepped out of his pilot house he held in his 
right hand the polished old rifle that brought 
him, as it nested along his arm, a fortifying 
sense of friendliness. 

He had no intention of using that rifle. 
He knew, in fact, that no need for its use 
would arise. But life had taught him that 
a reasonable parade of power was seldom 
lost on a bully, and he chose still to accept 
Cephas Warren as a petty and posturing 
tyrant. He was not even thinking of the 
rifle as he stood on the foreplanks of his 
barge, rather like Prince Codadas on his 
dhow peak, studying the enemy whom fate 
had so blindly thrust upon him. He studied 
that enemy as a man in a roped ring studies 
his opponent. The thing that most im- 
pressed Gomer was the other man’s height. 
But it was a slack and stringy height, more 
suggestive of age than of strength. He 
seemed almost like a dry and hungry ani- 
mal, all nerves and bones and tendons, 
malignantly alert even though no longer 
young, narrow-shouldered and sagging and 
soured, inwardly cold and hard with a hard- 
ness suggestive of a battered and eroded 
iron chain, Yet it was the cool venom in 
the narrow and deep-set eyes that most 
disturbed the younger man. It seemed to 
leave the figure opposing him animal-like 
and unreasoning, Intimating that to argue 
with such a spirit would be like trying to 
argue with a copperhead snake coiled and 
ready to strike. 

But Gomer’s hand was steady as he 
rested his rifle butt on the yellow-painted 
deck rail and submitted to the sustained 
malignant stare of the taller man in rusty 
black. He made no effort to speak, prefer- 
ring to let the other break that pregnantly 
prolonging silence. 

“What are you doing here?”’ was Cephas 
Warren’s final challenge. He spoke quietly, 
but there was an unmistakable tremolo of 
intensity in his voice. 

“T’m goin’ to suck sand,’’ was Gomer’s 
equally quiet and deliberate reply. 

““Where?’”’? demanded the gaunt man 
with the rifle. 

“Here,” retorted Gomer, with a head 
nod toward the water beside him. 
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“You’re not,’”’ was the cool-noted reply. 
But the man on the sand barge could see 
the graying of the lean face confronting him. 

Gomer smiled, the madura brown of his 
own face showing cheese color over his big 
cheek bones. 

“Who'll stop me?”’ he slowly inquired. 

“T will,” was the prompt reply, in a 
slightly higher pitch than before. 

Gomer folded his arms. He folded his 
arms because through his body he felt a 
feral flash of which he was wordlessly 
afraid. Unless he kept cool and reasonable, 
he knew, there might still be trouble. And 
he had never been a trouble seeker. 

“D’you own this river?” he asked, as 
quietly as he was able. And the older 
man’s response to that apparent insolence 
was a quick raising of his rifle to the half- 
arm and a momentary compression of the 
mottled blue lips. 

“T don’t own this river, you sand-sucking 
pup, but I own this sand along my bank. 
And [ll put a bullet through any blue- 
nosed river thief who tries to take it away 
from me. So back off this headland! D’you 
hear me? Back off this bank before you 
get a slug o’ cold lead in your guts to show 
you I mean business!”’ 

Gomer, at that. show of ferocity, forced 
a laugh. But it was a hard laugh and a 
mirthless one. 

“Not on your life!’’ he said with sudden 
grim candor, puzzled by the wayward glow 
that swept through his body. It was the 
dull glow of combat, the wine of violence, 
that he had tried so hard to keep down. It 
left him vaguely dizzy and vaguely dis- 
appointed. But he managed, every mo- 
ment of the time, to keep his studious eye 
on his enemy. 

So intent was his scrutiny of his enemy, 
in fact, that he caught no glimpse of the 
startled black face in one corner of the 
engine-room door, the black face so closely 
watching that disturbing drama. He failed, 
at first, even to see the hesitatingly ad- 
vancing figure of the girl with wheat- 
colored hair, with her eyes wide with horror 
and her thin fingers clutched together over 
her breast. Gomer’s attention remained 
absorbed in the man who was known as a 
killer, in the man with the rifle, who was so 
clearly defining himself as his enemy. 

“Not on your life!’’ he repeated, louder 
than before. So challenging was that 
shout, in fact, that the self-immured old 
fisherman turned petulantly about on the 
log where he sat and frowningly regarded 
the two men who faced each other like two 
cockerels in a fowl run. Even as he did so 
the huge negro, Jude, faded back into the 
engine room. There, taking authority into 
his own hands, Jude sagaciously reversed 
his engine and threw on the steam. There 
was trouble ahead, blacker trouble than 
channel bars, and it was time to back off 
while the backing was good. 

The Argo was under way, was backing 
into deeper water even before its master 
stood aware of that unexpected, of that 
humiliating movement. But Gomer awoke 
to the ignominy of what was taking place 
when he saw the space so mysteriously yet 
so unmistakably widening between him and 
his enemy. And he knew it was too late to 
retreat. He shouted a sharp word of com- 
mand to Jude, who merely showed the 
whites of his eyes at the engine-room door 
and again disappeared from sight. When 
Gomer at last realized the Argo was keep- 
ing up that ignominious withdrawal, was 
thus cravenly betraying him, his response 
to that knowledge was both automatic and 
instant. Throwing his rifle aside, he jumped 
from the bow of the barge into the shallows, 
his one determination in life being to pre- 
serve contact with the disputed sand bar 
in front of him. 

But the Argo was in deeper water than 
he had counted on, and he found, to his 
surprise, that he would have to swim for it. 
And that, he soon saw, was not so easy as 
it seemed, weighted down as he was with 
his heavy boots. But he shook the water 
from his face and struck out for shore, 
pushing forward with quick strong strokes. 

He resented the thought that Cephas 
Warren should even momentarily feel he 
had shown the white feather. He resented 
still more the thought that the girl with 
the wheat-colored hair should imagine him 
as cringing away before a foolish old man 
with a loaded carbine and a loose tongue. 

It was the scream from the girl halfway 
up the hillside, the seream sharp and short, 
that made Gomer’s glance go back to the 
man with the rifle. His momentary failure 
to discern the rifle as he fought forward for 
a footing on the ribbed sand of the river 
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floor puzzled and piqued him. TIh 
discovéred that his failure to see th¢ 
bine was due to the fact that it hac 
shortened into a menacing small ¢ 
winked at him like an evil eye. T 
fool was aiming at him. The ol 


The murderous old coward was fir 
him, was firing at him at short rangey 
he floated helpless in the water, was 
to kill him as he’d killed trespassin; 
stock that happened to kindle his an 

There was still a chance of escape, 
knew, by diving under water like a h 
teal and threshing his way back, ba 
hind the protection of his heavy-pl 
barge. But that meant flight. That: 
showing the white feather—and h 
afraid to show the white feather. 
when he saw the tall man in the rusty 
advance step by methodic step towa 
water’s edge, with the rifle still le: 
even as the swimmer found a footing | 
sandy bottom, and stood only breast 
then waist-deep, then hip-deep in th 
rent, he knew that he had to keep o 
ing forward. He knew that he dai 
turn back, even as he saw the lear 
cheek nestle closer against the ceih 
stock and the menacing O of the } 
end waver and come to rest. All Gc 
thought was concentrated on that 
and odious barrel end, with its poy 
spit death into his face. 

He failed even to see Cephas Wa 
daughter as she slumped down whe 
stood, with her hands over her face; 
forlorn and foolish effort to shut 
the inevitable. He was dimly consci 
is true, of the wrinkle-faced old fish: 
who seemed to stand closer in the p 
than before, who seemed so petulant : 
disturbance of his peace. He so res 
that noisy intrusion, in fact, that h 
using his long pole and line like a 
raising it above his head, inanely, a 
inanely lashing at the man with th 
anced rifle. Gomer, bracing himse 
shock, knew that the movement was 
less, that it was futile and unreasonec 
the string with which his enemy was 
to be whipped could affect the wi 
ously intent body no more than ar 
affected by a shadow falling over it.! 
he knew that the finger hugging th 
trigger was going to pull back on the 
horn of curved metal and spill th 
from the foreshortened barrel. ; 

He knew and remembered that, — 
heat-lightning quick quavers of th¢ 
but he failed to remember the hool 
sinker that swung at the end of the wr 
faced old fisherman’s line. For tha 
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ingly and coiled there in shortening ¢ 
binding the metal barrel and the bla¢l 
arm together. 4 

The old fisherman, after all, had no’ 
so foolish as he appeared. His line jer 
sent wild a shot that would never 
missed its mark. And he was piroul 
and cackling shrilly as he saw his 
barbed in the coat sleeve of rusty blac 
tugs on the pole moving the rifle ] 
about like a semaphore arm. } 

Gomer shouted, without knowing h 
doing so, as he saw the wasted bullet: 
up the water a good six feet from w 
stood. He shouted again as he t 


gle on the bank so close to him, 
gesticulating and cackling old angler 


big and burly to be subdued or r 
The killer would be loose again, 
knew, as soon as those frail meshes 
beaten aside. There was no time to 
All the gentleness was gone from 
make-up as he flung himself on the tal 
twisting figure. But that figure, ev 
the rifle had been jerked away fror 
and tossed aside, continued to fight 1 
savagery that was blind and brut 
Gomer pinned first one arm and t 
other against his panting frame, 
him in a writhing helplessness that 
muttered oaths from the flaccid m 
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(Continued from Page 116) 
Il fight you, you skulking Northern 
e,” gasped the old man imprisoned in 
ron-banded arms of the barge owner. 
fight you, you backwater sand sucker, 
ght you bare handed or with firearms, 
skulking sand thief! This valley’s too 
| to hold you and me, you mangy 
scraper, and one of us is going to get 
f it for good!”’ . 
hut up!” cried Gomer, recovering his 
h. “Shut up, or I’ll throw you into 
. i Rad 
rou’ll do a lot, you skulking son of a 
nongrel,”” mocked the impassioned lips 
yse to the other’s face. “But if you’ve 
manhood you'll stand up in fair fight. 
ll take your gun and see which gets out 
is world that’s a sight too cramped to 
yr the both of us. That’s what you’ll 
you’re not a white-livered bluenose!”’ 
t Gomer was not to be incensed to 
er combat. His expression was almost 
ng as he held the older man off and 
d at him. 
Vhy, you liquor-soaked old wreck of a 
oter, I could break you over my knee 
sy as you could snap a lath over your 
bone. I reckon you’ve done enough 
in your time, and enough killin’ too. 
ain’t no more fit to be goin’ round 
than a rattler is. And I aim to take 
yhere your talkin’ ’Il be o’ some use to 
for it’ll sure require consid’rable ex- 
in’ to get you away from where I’m 
Y’ you.” 
turned about and called to the one- 
d negro, who, finally convinced that 
ghting was over, had acquired suffi- 
courage to work the Argo in toward 
ver bank once more. 
ide, throw me over a length o’ that 
r line,’ was his curtly preoccupied 
iand as he continued to hold the 
hing tall body in his iron clasp. 
mer felt a touch on his free arm and 
_himself looking down into the white 
ff Azuba Warren. 
That are you going to do with him?” 
iked in a quiet but tremulous voice. 
m a-goin’ to carry him down to Cham- 
ind have him jailed,’’ asserted Gomer 
busied himself with his rope ends. 
» studied Gomer’s face with her shad- 
eyes, studied it long and intently. 
e’s an old man,” she said, still with 
gaver in her voice. 
od a sure dangerous one,’’ amended 
sung boat owner, compressing his lips 
‘fluent blasphemies that flowed from 
der man as the twitching arms were 
d and tied behind his back. “‘You’d 
| suggested Gomer, “‘not stay within 
’ of such talk.” 
ve heard it all before,’’ acknowledged 
iL, with a listless sort of weariness. 
er face hardened as Jude, at his mas- 
tommand, ran a plank out from the 
“JT don’t want my father 
!” she proclaimed in a suddenly al- 
\voice. 
‘ner stopped short at the odd light in 
‘es. He could see her body trembling 
‘its thin and faded covering of blue 
_ He could see the quiver of the 
‘d underlip, wounded and pitiful, 
tat of a child hurt beyond reason. 
hat d’you want me to do with him?” 
ed with a patience obviously coerced. 
is own face hardened as he picked up 
ller’s fallen rifle and tossed it aboard 


rge. 
jwant that you should let him go,” 
1e girl with the luminous eyes. 
id what good’ll that do you or me or 
st o’ this neighborhood?” inquired 
vactical-minded Gomer, his eyes no 
on the girl’s face but on the flat and 
planking of the Argo. He had en- 
to keep the cement works supplied 
and that season, and you can’t be 
ig bullets when you’re busy getting 
argoes aboard. 
uldn’t we leave him to his own?” 
iced, pallid with some inward struggle 
as draining her last reservoir of cour- 
/“Couldn’t we leave him here and 
)2n to some other part of the world? 
jt you leave him here where he’s 
‘lived, while we moved on to other 
_ You said last night there was a 
‘of such things. I don’t care how you 
/ © Or where you take me. But I don’t 
‘ay father jailed!” 
{stood arrested by the unlooked-for 
11 in her voice, waywardly tingling at 
ds that might mean so much and 
me to him. His own color ebbed as 
od studying the luminous-eyed face 
E he encircling plaits of wheat-colored 
a 
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hair. But he had to steady himself against 
the sudden tug and strain of the bound 
figure at his side. 

“T’d kill you with my own hands,” cried 
out the. girl’s venomous-eyed old father, 
“before I’d see you hitch up with a hound 
like this. I’d rather see you dead and buried 
than go roaming through the world with a 
lowborn scow scraper like him! Let him 
get busy with his jailing! I’d rather rot 
between stone walls than think flesh and 
blood o’ mine had run off with a piffling 
river thief who hasn’t the manhood of a 
water rat!’’ 

A look of shame crept into Gomer’s face, 
shame at the thought that womenfolks 
should be compelled to listen to such lan- 
guage. 

“But he’d marry me,”’ the pale-cheeked 
girl was trying to explain to her father. 
“He offered to marry me, openly and 
honorably.” 

“Marry you!” shouted the frenzied up- 
holder of the house of Warren. ‘‘Not while 
I can still draw the breath of life! Not as 
long as I can lift a hand to stop it! Warren 


. blood is Warren blood, and I’ll not see it 


tainted! No skunks and river rats’ll crawl 
into my family! Not while I live! We come 
from the Warrens of Stapleford and Little 
Marlow, gentlemen and fighters from the 
capture of the Marengo down. And if you 
think you can keep me aboard that mud 
scow, if you think a man who eats with 
niggers can master me, you'll soon find, my 
sand-sucking scow man, that you’re mis- 
taken!” 

It took all Gomer’s strength to hold him 
as he struggled. 

“You see how hopeless he makes it?”’ 
challenged the younger man when he could 
get his breath. “‘He don’t even leave me 
a chance of actin’ moderate.” 

“Then you won’t listen to me?”’ asked 
the girl as Gomer tugged his captive to- 
ward the plank end. 

“There’s been too much talk a’ready,”’ 
he said with his hardened face averted. 
“What I’m goin’ to do now is act!” 

“And I and my feelings don’t count in 
those actions?’’ she demanded in her in- 
apposite feminine pride. 

“T’m doin’ what I’m doin’ b’cause I can’t 
help it,’’ maintained Gomer, jutting his 
jaw. “Jude,” he called aloud, “‘come help 
me get this man into the pilot house.” 

It was the girl’s face that hardened as 
Gomer turned away from her. Her eyes 
were luminous again as she watched the 
struggling pair drag their prisoner aboard 
the sand barge. 

“‘T guess I understand,”’ she said with 
her hands clenched. Her head was high, 
but the trembling of her chin stood as evi- 
dence of her quiet suffering. 

It was the bleating of the hungry calves 
that wakened her out of her torpor. She 
turned slowly away in the failing light, and 
went as slowly up the close-cropped river 
slope. When she came to the well curb she 
stopped, with one hand resting on the 
rough stonework, staring through the twi- 
light at the empty and shadowy house. 
Then she moved on to the worn step of the 
doorway, through which no lamp shone. 

“‘T guess I understand,” she repeated in 
her lifeless whisper as she stooped to take 
up her battered wooden bucket. But she 
stopped a moment to wipe the tears from 
her eyes with the back of her hand. 
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T WAS two hours later as Azuba Warren, 

dry eyed and determined, was placing 
her meager belongings in a stained and 
abraded old saddle bag, that a knock sud- 
denly sounded on the door. Her hand was 
resting on the equally abraded scabbard 
of her grandfather’s sword, which she 
had taken down from between the two 
oval-framed old portraits on the wall, and 
her fingers, as the knock was repeated, 
louder than before, tightened about the 
weapon which some perverse underplay of 
pride had prompted her to carry along with 
her. She couldn’t have explained just why 
out of the little that had been left to her 
she should have chosen that ancient and 
incongruous weapon. But it spoke in its 
broken way of past glories. It stood an 
obscure emblem of the service and the gal- 
lantry that had been so obviously absent 
from her own life. : 

As she still hesitated there, with her thin 
hand resting on the moldy scabbard that 
sheathed the blade she had never allowed 
rust to stain, the door was flung open from 
the outside. Her startled eyes narrowed 
as she beheld Milt Gomer in the doorway 
with his rifle in his hands. His face was 
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unnaturally stern and there were both 
menace and watchfulness in his pose as his 
eye swept the room. 

“Where’s your father?’’ he demanded 
with a harshness that brought her widening 
gaze back to his face. 

“That’s for you to tell me,” she said in a 
voice made steely with affronted pride. 

““Where’s your father?”’ repeated the 
man with the rifle, less loudly but no less 
determinedly. 

“‘He’s not been here,’”’ she answered, try- 


ing to keep the tremor of triumph out of | 


her voice. 


‘So you tricked me again?”’ said Gomer, | 
out of the silence that prolonged itself be- 


tween them. 

“T tricked you?” she repeated, staring 
into his colorless face. 

“You helped him get away!’’ accused 
the man with the rifle. 
aboard my boat in the dark and ? 

“No, no,” she interrupted. “I couldn’t 
do that! I * 

“Then how’d he get away?” cut in the 
other. ‘‘And carry off his rifle when he 
went?” 

That hard-lipped face frightened her, 
but she made an effort not to show it. 

“He must have fought his way loose,” 
she contended with quickening breath. ‘‘I 
had no hand in it. I didn’t know!” 

“But you know what it means?”’ 

“What it means?” she repeated, back- 
ing away as he advanced a step or two into 
the room. 

As though in reply to that question the 
quietness of the night was broken by the 
sharp sound of a rifle shot, followed by the 
tinkle of falling glass from the river below. 

“Put out that light,” was Gomer’s quick 
command. 

For just a moment she hesitated. Then 
she stooped over the chimney and blew 
down its throat, leaving the room in dark- 


ness. 
She could hear Gomer’s step in the door- 


way. 

“What are you going to do?’”’ she asked 
as the sound of a second rifle shot echoed 
across the river valley. 

“I’m goin’ to find that killer,’’ was Go- 
mer’s unimpassioned reply. 

She moved out through the doorway 
after him, groping in her moment of stress 
for the man who was no longer her friend. 
But he moved away from her again, intent 
on other things. 

“Oh, what does it mean?” she cried as 
she felt for the support of the shadowy 
house wall. For a third shot had filled the 
valley, followed by the protesting shouts 
of Jude’s deep barytone from the sheltered 
side of the Argo. 

““It means that he’s shootin’ up my boat,”’ 
said Gomer with his first show of passion. 
“Tt means he’s hidden somewhere along 
the hill there, tryin’ to kill anything in 
sight. And it means I’m goin’ to get him 
or know the reason why!”’ 

“Oh, wait!’’ she implored, with her hand 
reaching out toward him. ‘‘I—I’ve got to 
tell you about myself. I want you to 


now 

“We'll talk about you later,” was his 
grim rejoinder as he listened to a bullet go 
splintering through the deck house of his 
beloved craft. And she was conscious of his 
thick-shouldered figure moving forward in 
the darkness, slow and cautious and stooped 


. slightly forward, his rifle in his hands. 


She saw the silence and the gloom swal- 
low him up, and she waited, breathless, for 
the first betraying sound that the night 
might bring to her. She waited without 
moving until the accumulating pain in her 
heart brought her left hand up against her 
breast while her unsteady right hand groped 
for the doorway. When she came to it she 
sank down on the worn sill, her knees shak- 
ing and the sound of her own pulse loud in 
her ears. 

But quietness came to her body as she 
waited. And with quietness came hope, a 
faint and phantasmal sort of hope which 
she could not define. She had listened that 
way before, she remembered, and nothing 
had come of it. Life, she in some way felt, 
was going to be kinder to her. It had to be. 
It was being that already. 

She leaned back against the splintered 
door frame, staring up at the starlit rafters 
of heaven. She sat as motionless as the 
shadows about her, grateful for the deepen- 
ing coolness of the air which signified the 
deepening of the night. They might not 
come, after all, those shots which she 
dreaded to hear through the darkness. They 
might not meet, those two shadows so ruth- 
lessly stalking each other in the gloom, 
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Give those 
drains a 
houseclean- 

ing,too 


Isn’t cleaning house with- 
out cleaning the drains like 
sweeping dirt under the 
rug? This spring you’ll 
want to give the drains a 
real housecleaning, too— 
you'll want to clean out the 
accumulation of winter 
waste and make them free- 
flowing—sanitary. 

Use Drano according to direc- 
tions on the can. It scours and 
scrubs down inside the drain, dis- 
solving grease, hair, lint and soapy 
refuse. Flush out with water— 
and the drain is clean, free-flowing. 

Drano positively will not 
harm porcelain, enamel or 
plumbing. 

Drano keeps refrigerator drain- 
pipes clean and open—keepslaun- 
dry traps free-flowing—cleans, 
disinfects and deodorizes garbage 
cans—removes grease from ga- 
rage floors. 


If not at your grocery, drug or 
hardware store, send 25c for a full- 
sized can. The Drackett Chemical 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TRADE MARK REG U §S, PAT OFF 

Opens Drains 25 ¢ 
Hotels, restaurants, office and 
apartment buildings find that 


Drano prevents drain nuisances— 
saves plumbing bills. 
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Metropolitan Comforts and 
Conveniences in the Midst 
of a Magnificent Playground 


Heres a Warm 
Invitation 


toa COOl / 
VACATION. 


EATTLE— 400,000 strong—in- 

vites you and your family to 

escape sweltering heat and other 
summer afflictions this year. 


Come to Seattle, Gateway to the 
Orient and Alaska, the region Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson writes of as ‘‘the 
Charmed Land of the American con- 
tinent and not yet half appreciated at 
its full worth.”’ It is never too hot in 
Seattle. The summer average is 62 
degrees. The summer nights have a 
bit of zip to them. You will sleep 
under blankets and “‘feel like a mil- 
lion’’ in the morning. Note we said 
sleep. 


Now for the fun: Take your choice— 
snow-capped mountains; real glaciers; 
snow fields (all reached daily by auto); 
surf bathing; sailing on that great ‘land- 
locked salt sea—Puget Sound —steamer 
excursions among picturesque San Juan 
Islands; sea, lake or stream fishing; mo- 
toring on hundreds of miles of paved roads 
in a Wonderland of diverse scenery; giant 
forests; hiking; golf. 


Enjoy memorable days about colorful 
Seattle and sister cities—as restful or as 
strenuous as you please! Plan two weeks 
or make it a real summer’s vacation. 


The transcontinental journey is a suc- 
cession of absorbing changes with the climax 
in Seattle and the cool, evergreen Puget 
Sound region. 


When planning ANY trip to the Pacific 

Coast, ANY TIME, insist that your 

ticket agent route you via SEATTLE. 
Liberal stopovers allowed. 


Metropolis of 


The Pacific Northwest 


Room 101, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Seattle, Washington. 
Please send me “The Charmed Land’”’ booklet. 
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Then a quick tingle ran through her body 
at a sound from the depths of the house 
behind her. She could hear steps, slow and 
cautious steps advancing through the dark- 
ness. And that sound brought her slowly 
to her feet on the worn doorsill. 

She could hear a door open, and the 
guttural mutter of a voice as a chair leg 
scraped on the bare floor. Then came the 
advancing steps again, and silence, and the 
sound of something hard and metallic put 
down on the table, followed by the scratch 
of a match along the table end. 

She knew by this time that it was her 
father. She knew it even before the lamp 
wick caught the flame and the unsteady 
hand replaced the chimney on the burner. 
She could see him quite plainly now as, 
still muttering, he took the glass oil lamp 
up in his hand and moved about, plainly 
in search for something he could not find. 
She saw blood on his hand, and thought 
for a moment that he was wounded. But 
the blood, she realized, was from nothing 


more than a brier scratch. 


He stopped short as his wandering eye 
fell on her crouching white-faced in the 
narrow doorway. And his hard eyes nar- 
rowed as he stared at her. 

He moved his head up and down in slow 
and silent approval. She could see his face 
work, the drawn and deep-lined face with 
the mottled lips that left her so wordlessly 
afraid of him. 

“He'll not get you any more’n he'll get 
me,’’ Cephas Warren said with a malignant 
quietness that brought the trembling back 
to the watching woman’s knees. ‘Come 
here!” 

She looked at him and at the rifle that 
lay across the table end. But she was un- 
able to move. 

““Come here!’’ he commanded, his face 
darkening with anger. 

“T_T can’t,’ she whispered, her thin 
hand groping along the door frame for sup- 
port. 

She heard the oath that the man with 
the lamp flung out at her, at the same time 
that she heard a shout from the river. That 
shout, she was mistily aware, came from 
Jude, the negro on the sand scow, but she 
never knew whether it was one of warning 
or one of wonder at the sudden signs of life 
in the midnight house. But it gave her the 
courage to turn her head and glance at the 
valley of darkness that might still engulf 
her, that might cover her flight as she went. 
And the thought of that sheltering black- 
ness gave her the courage to back slowly 
away, watching the seamed old face that 
watched her as she gathered the will to 
defy where she had never defied before. 

The man with the lamp must have read 
that determination to escape. He must 
have deciphered it in the intently staring 
eyes, for his immediate reaction to her first 
movement was automatic and unconscious. 

He flung the lamp at her. She heard his 
second shrill oath of rage and the crash of 
the glass as it struck the splintered door 
frame. But she had wheeled about by this 
time, and was running down the river slope, 
with her arms outstretched and a faint 
wailing coming from her parted lips as she 
ran. She stumbled and fell, but struggled 
to her feet again. She was vaguely troubled 
as she went on again with no clear-cut 
sense of direction or destination by the 
midnight screaming of her geese, shrilling 
along the valley side like a ecalliope and 
dying down and rising again. She became 
equally troubled by the faint light that 
played along the river bank, throwing a 
pink tinge over the raspberry brambles 
through which she waded, over the billow- 
ing orchard bloom beyond the calf pen. It 
was too early for sunrise, she knew, but 
that mysterious light increased in volume 
until it prompted her to stop in her flight 
and look back. 

She knew then what it meant. The 
house was on fire. She could see the door- 
way through which she had so recently 
passed already turned into a widening fur- 
nace mouth, framing long tongues of flame 
which licked higher and higher along the 
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house wall. She could see rose-colored coils 
of smoke eddy from an upper window that 
had once been the window of her bedroom. 
And as she looked she saw a second window 
become incandescent. Her staring eyes as 
she watched made out a lean and crouch- 
ing figure between the window and the 
light behind it. She could see a groping 
hand beat at the narrow panes, and then 
fall back into the coiling smoke tinged with 
an ever brighter and brighter red. 

She had no knowledge of screaming out 
as she turned and struggled back through 
the raspberry brambles that caught so 
viciously at her ankles, at her skirt, at her 
hands, as she fought her way up the garden 
slope. She must have called out a second 
time as she sank to her knees, for from the 
darkness beyond the orchard she could hear 
Milt Gomer’s answer call, ‘I’m comin’!”’ 
She must have cried out still again, for as 
he came within the radiance of the mount- 
ing flames he called out, ‘‘ Where are you?” 

He dropped his rifle as he caught sight of 
her, his high-booted figure crashing down 
the berry canes as he ran toward her hud- 
dled figure. 

“‘Are y’all right?’”’ he panted, stooping 
over her, his strong fingers taking hold of 


er. 

But she pushed him away as he tried to 
hold her up on her feet. 

“My father!”’ she gasped in loose-lipped 
horror. ‘‘He’s in there. He’s in that— 
alive!” 

“Are y’sure?”’ he asked, incredulous. 

She covered her face with her hands. 

“T saw him,” she gasped through shak- 
ing fingers. 

Gomer, instead of advancing toward the 
burning house, turned and ran toward the 
barge at the river bank. He tumbled 
aboard and caught a blanket up from his 
wall bunk, trailing and tramping it in the 
shallow river water as he tumbled ashore 
again. He was draping the wet blanket 
about him as he ran toward the house. The 
woman with the stricken eyes could see him 
catch up a piece of stovewood as he ran, 
circling the house to the east, where he 
beat on a side window with his billet of 
wood. She could hear the crash of the 
glass; she could hear it plainly above the 
crackling of the burning wood. She could 
see the released smoke cloud that puffed 
out and partly enveloped the high-booted 
figure as it crawled in over the sill. And as 
she saw the wet top-boots disappear within 
what seemed a burning hell a new terror 
tightened about her heart and she turned 
on her unsteady feet and ran toward the 
house, where the flames were now creeping 
along the sagging eaves and the smoke was 
ane out between the warped cedar shin- 
gles. 

“Don’t—don’t go in!” she cried as the 
heat of the flames brought her to a stop. 
And she wrung her hands as she stood 
moaning, ‘‘Oh, it’ll take him too! It’ll 
take him too!” 

She saw the one-legged negro, with a 
wooden bucket in his hand, stumping back 
and forth between the well curb and the 
western side of the house, where the flames 
were slower to catch. His eyeballs showed 
white and his bared chest shone oily in the 
red glare. 

‘“°Tain’t no use, miss, ’tain’t no use!’’ he 
muttered, even as he busied himself throw- 
ing futile pailful after pailful of water on 
the crackling timbers. But in spite of the 
heat she crept still closer to the window 
through which Gomer had disappeared. 
That window was now an oblong of singing 
flame and she knew no living thing could 
come out of it. She could hear Jude’s 
lugubrious ery, ‘‘Dere goes de roof! Dere 
goes de roof!’’ followed by a rending and 
crashing of timbers that turned her tor- 
tured heart to stone. 

She knew then that it was hopeless. She 
cowered away from the heat, with one arm 
thrown up across her face to protect it, 
until she came to the water-splashed well 
platform. There she sank down, dry eyed 
and tight lipped, with her thin fists pressed 
tightly in against her reddened cheek bones. 
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April 4, 


She felt unutterably alone in a world 
had forsaken and betrayed her. 

It was only dimly that she heard J 
repeated cry and saw him beside her a 
well curb, slopping water from his bi 
in his haste. She saw him fling what 
left of his water over a tall and high-b 
figure that emerged from the smoke @ 
the far side of the house. This figure t 
aside a smoking blanket and slapped ¢ 
cindered legs with his hands as the 
drenched them with his second pailful 
the well. Then, mopping his streaked 
the man in the tattered boot tops wi 
slowly and dejectedly toward the negro 
ing the bucket out of hishand. Hewe 
to the well curb, with the same tired 
listless step, drawing a pailful of the 
water and drinking from the bucket’s 

It wasn’t until he turned to put dow 
pail that he saw the figure huddled ij 
curb shadow. He came and stood hb 
her, oddly contrite and humbled. 

“T was too late,” he said, looking n 
her but at the tottering walls farthe 
the hill. 

“‘T know,” whispered the woman 0 
well platform. 

“He was gone, b’fore I’d a chan 
gettin’ to him,”’ explained Gomer, his 
steady but his face furrowed with a f 
over the thought of failure. ‘‘Everyt 
gone.” 

“Everything’s gone,’ was her li 
ery, echoing him without knowing it. 

He looked down at her with a soft 
face. ‘And I guess it ain’t doin’ any 
you sittin’ here in the night air.”’ 

The kindliness of his tone hurt li 
knife blade in her breast. 

“‘T’ve no place to go to,” she said i 
dull monotone of misery. 

He stopped to slap out an ember 
showed red in the cloth below his le 
belt, a minute ruby worm that cr: 
along the ragged corduroy and van 
under his repeated hand blows. 

“You're goin’ aboard the Argo,”’ he 
claimed, his hand groping for hers i 
shadow. 

“Not after this!’’ she protested, sk 
ing away from him. 

“After this,’ he amended, ‘“‘it ai 
our hands. You’re comin’ with me 
until the end of time!”’ 

“But you’re doing it only out of 
was her repeated cry of protest as hi 
arms locked about her and he drew h 
beside him. 

“T could’ve died happy, back in 
burnin’ house, if I thought I was de 
for you,”’ he said with a blunt sort of @ 
ness that broke down her guard and bri 
a strangle of sobs to her throat. ‘I 
this hillside’s had about all the hate 
stand. But that’s over now. And? 
got our own lives to live, you and me 

“But you hate me, you must hate 
she cried, trying to study his face i 
wavering light. | 

He smiled wintrily as his huge 
rested on the pale plaits of her hair. 

“Poor li’l’ woman,’’ he murmured, 
ing her head down on his scorched 
front, ‘‘you’ve had more’n you can § 
You ain’t been given a chance!” 

“How can you be good to me?” wi 
4 orlornly tremulous cry that broke fro} 

ips. a 
“That’s the easiest thing I can de 
proclaimed, squaring his shoulders. 
won’t be easy sleddin’ until we gett 
straightened out. But we can figg 
them problems tomorrow, after we gel 
ried down to Chamboro. There'll bi 
livestock to look after, I s’pose. A 
course I’ve got ’o keep on suckin’ | 
seein’ the cement-works folks is depe 
on me for their supply. But after tom 
Jude’ll sleep ashore and we’ll have th 


Argo to ourselves.” | 


*“To ourselves,’’ she repeated in her 
dering whisper. 

“‘Jus’ you and me!” he said, tight 
his arms about her thin figure and | 
his smoke-stained face rest on the p! 
hair that was the color of ripened ‘| 
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CYNTHIA COMES OUT 


the year’s debutantes, some hundred 
ixty of them, who had danced at Gay 
son’s party, half, perhaps, had both 
y and money back of them. The other 
yad one or the other. An aunt per- 
well intrenched and a bit bored, who 
villing to bring out a penniless little 
and stake her to one gorgeous winter; 
aughters of poor Cornelia Van Ruys- 
who couldn’t possibly afford a debut 
, but who must be asked, anyway, 
se the Van Ruysdaels were so clanny; 
heiress, rich in South Dakota wheat, 
mew not a soul in New York, but had 
wise enough to engage a shrewd, ex- 
iced, well-connected social secretary 
save the wire pulling to her. 
athia Bardwell had neither family nor 
y behind her. To be sure, there was an 
of her mother’s who had gone about 
she right people in her day; but both 
ople and the day, and, for that matter, 
unt too, were gone now. As for 
y, having the tidy competence that 
Ya" s father had left was, according to 
York society standards, the same 
as having no money at all. Oh, asa 
ante, Cynthia was doing it on a shoe 


en Cynthia was only four her mother 
yoked at her daughter’s signs of un- 
sable budding beauty and said to her 
ister, ‘‘I am going to let nothing stand 
way of Cynthia’s making a brilliant 


age. 
» sister had died shortly afterward, 

s this confidence to the grave with 
to nobody else, not even to Cynthia, 
Ars. Bardwell ever been so crudely 
again. 

art my baby to have a good time,” 

slogan under which Cynthia’s so- 
‘ogress had been conducted. 
lit had been progress! Not that Mrs. 
ell had had Gay Howison’s debu- 
dance and all that it stood for in 

She had never aimed so high as 
She was like a walker who had walked 
ly along, always in the right direc- 
jill she looked up at last in surprise 
f to see how far she had come. 
en Cynthia was thirteen they had 
up the big comfortable house in Blue 
‘in which they had lived after Mr. 
vell died. Blue Bank was a demo- 
suburb, too far away from New York 
eally smart commuting, and Cynthia 
er mother had lived there in modest 
rt on half their income. The other 
was saved and carefully invested 
it the time when Cynthia should be- 
ving a good time. The fall that she 
hirteen they had moved into New 
and taken an apartment on River- 
ee. and preparations for the good 


fen with, Cynthia was put into a 
mart day school. This is much more 
tant and much more difficult than it 
3. Miss Porter’s has girls from the ex- 
2 New York families and assumes a 
ul responsibility for keeping them 
ive. But Mrs. Bardwell had gone to 
orter, evoking the memory of the one 
who had gone about with the right 


n sure you knew my aunt, Mrs. 
td Cyrus,”’ Mrs. Bardwell introduced 
‘prettily to Miss Porter. Yes, indeed, 
orter knew Mrs. Cyrus well. “Aunt 
Mrs. Bardwell went on, ‘‘was so 
tor me to send my little daughter to 
The very name of Aunt Helen, who, 
2 Way, had seen Mrs. Bardwell but 
times in her life and did not even 
she had a little daughter, was potent. 
’orter had explained about her school’s 
glist; girls were entered on it before 
vere six months old. Still, she said, 
na while there would be an unex- 
| vacancy in the middle of the school 
then there was nobody on the waiting 
eto avail herself of it. In case such a 
ate possibility should come to pass, 
vuld remember Mrs. Cyrus’ niece and 
rdaughter in. In the middle of Cyn- 
Ourteenth winter the opportune va- 
rred. 

| Cynthia safely in attendance at 
Porter’ s, the real struggle began. It 
Et Mrs. Bardwell long to realize 
ig, sunny, comfortable apartment 
de Drive had been a grievous 
one of the little girls at Miss 
’s lived on Riverside Drive. A very 
id live on West End, only a block 


(Continued from Page 13) 


away, however, and the next autumn the 
Bardwells moved to West End. Their 
apartment was smaller and more expensive 
and not on the sunny side, but it was on 
West End Avenue. In this five-room apart- 
ment was conducted as canny a campaign 
as is often waged. It was founded almost 
wholly on the personal touch. 

The personal touch was the one human 
luxury with which these young schoolmates 
of Cynthia’s had had little experience. 
Nearly all of them lived in big houses or in 
the great duplex apartments on Park and 
Madison. But—and this was the secret 
hunger to which Cynthia’s little home ca- 
tered so cannily—her schoolmates were not 
very important people in their great houses. 
They were being carefully prepared, of 
course, for the time when they would be 
important. From their ugly orthopedically 
correct shoes to the disfiguring braces on 
their teeth, their bodies were being groomed 
for the future. A carrot-spinach-and-rich- 
milk diet for coming complexions, classes in 
eurythmice dancing for suppleness, swim- 
ming lessons in the school pool, skating 
lessons, carefully chaperoned, at the fashion- 
able rink, Saturday-morning horseback 
rides in the country—everything that could 
be done physically was being done; and 
mentally too. The French group where no 
English was spoken, the art classes heaghitis 
which forms of expression must arouse en- 
thusiasm and which must not, voice lessons, 
piano practice, current-events class. 

But this was all in preparation. In the 
actual present they were eager, awkward 
little girls, left largely to the care of servants 
and hired instructors. Their older sisters, 
their fathers and mothers were the rushed, 
important figures about whom the big 
houses revolved. A big brother, home from 
college, might stop on his way out to a 
dance for a caSual ‘‘Well, how goes it, 
Funny Face?’”’ A busy mother usually 
found time to crowd in one party for young 
sister during the Christmas holidays. But 
that sort of thing was all. 

In the five-room apartment on West End 
Avenue, Cynthia’s school friends found 
themselves the most important people in 
the world. When they came there for 
luncheon, their favorite dishes were remem- 
bered, joked about and always served; 
they could tear the whole apartment to 
pieces for the slightest whim, make fudge in 
the immaculate white kitchen, have a play 
in the living room. Girls who often would 
not see their own mothers two hours out of 
a week, whose adult companionship at 
home was limited to a governess, a worthy, 


-unimaginative person who took them to 


and from school, saw to purchasing their 
clothes, and so on, found Cynthia’s mother 
amazing and fascinating. 

She played up to them—these awkward, 
eager little girls who had never been played 
up to before. She really listened to them 
when they talked about their school life— 
not as their own mothers and sisters might, 
with an air of half-bored, half-amused in- 
dulgence. Mrs. Bardwell took it all as 
seriously as they did themselves. She 
laughed with them heartily enough, but 
never once did she so much as smile at 
them. The intense rivalry between the 
classes seemed quite as stimulating to this 
one listener as it did to the excited rivals. 

Their own mothers were occasionally in- 
terested in certain of their activities—the 
French play that was held in the spring, for 
instance, the one dance the juniors gave for 
the graduating girls. But Mrs. Bardwell 
was interested in everything, in every phase 
of the petty everyday drama. She shared 
their likes and dislikes, their clique spirit, 
their rivalries, their jokes. More than one 
girl’s first thought on being chosen for the 
Christmas pantomime, being awarded first 
place for scholarship, being voted the most 
popular girl in school in one of those 
subterranean contests which occasionally 
undermine even Miss Porter’s, was of what 
fun it would be to tell Cynthia’s mother 
about it. Cynthia’s mother, they knew, 
would not need to,have the importance of 
the distinction explained to her as any of 
their own mothers would. Cynthia’s mother 
lived as completely in their little world as 
they did themselves. She never found it 
“too utterly delicious’”’ to hear one of the 
most prominent debutantes described as 
“‘Blinor Cadwell’s big sister.’’ To her, as to 
themselves, anyone outside their own age 
group was important only in being related 
to someone in it. 


Cynthia was tremendously popular. She 
was particularly in demand on the school 
committees. These committees at Miss 
Porter’s school formed a great talking point; 
they prepared the girls, as Miss Porter al- 
ways pointed out, for the demands of club 
life, philanthropic organization—all that 
sort of thing they would probably have to 
cope with later. A committee which was 
lucky enough to include Cynthia could hold 
frequent meetings at her house. Any of the 
other members, of course, might entertain 
the committee at luncheon in any of their 
own homes. But that was quite different. 
Any one of these luncheons was a whole- 
some, matter-of-course affair. The same 
lamb chops and spinach that would be 
served if there were no committee being 
entertained, a casual meal which must be 
tucked in unobtrusively so that it would 
not interfere with any important activity of 
the household. A committee luncheon at 
Cynthia’s was important itself: lighted 
candles on the table, place cards perhaps, 
made by Cynthia and her mother, with all 
sorts of school allusions and jokes on them. 

Cynthia’s popularity, however, her 
mother estimated at its exact value—which 
was that it was good enough as far as it 
went. She was always invited to the one- 
party-during-the-holidays of each school 
friend. When the Uhland girls were sent up 
to the Uhlands’ big seaside house at Ken- 
nebunk Port with their governess, Cynthia 
was invited to spend August with them. 
She was taken up to the Macdougals’ Adi- 
rondack lodge for two summers with Martie 
Macdougal. Those summers Mrs. Bard- 
well went out to Blue Bank and boarded, 
modestly and inexpensively herself, pool- 
ing her own entire summer- -clothes allow- 
ance in a swagger London sports coat for 
Cynthia. 

This might seem very self-sacrificing and 
pathetic in Mrs. Bardwell; but, as a matter 
of fact, it was neither. She doubtless de- 
ceived herself into thinking that she was 
doing all this for Cynthia. As a matter of 
fact, she was doing exactly what she wanted 
to do. Cynthia was merely the young 
human thing with which she was doing it. 
Mrs. Bardwell would sit on a breezy side 
porch with Billy Gregg’s mother, knitting 
one of Cynthia’s innumerable bright-hued 
sweaters, explaining to Mrs. Gregg just 
how important the Uhlands were, and was 
as nearly happy as a human being often is. 

While Mrs. Bardwell boasted about her 
child, Mrs. Gregg boasted about hers. Billy 
had won a scholarship at Tech, Billy had 
graduated with honors, Billy had got a po- 
sition with the Banks Maritime—of course 
Mrs. Gregg had to explain how important 
the Banks Maritime was, just as Mrs. Bard- 
well had had to explain the Uhlands. Billy 
would get along in the world; he had it in 
him; nothing ever held Billy back. 

“Wouldn’t it be funny,” the simple- 
minded Mrs. Gregg suggested one day, ‘‘if 
our children should grow up and marry 
each other?’’ 

“Very,” said Mrs. Bardwell dryly; and 
after.a few moments, “I hardly think it’s 
very likely.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Mrs. Gregg 
encouragingly. ‘‘Billy’s always admired 
Cynthia.” 

Billy Gregg, Sr., ran the Blue Bank 
grocery; and this knowledge of his son’s 
preference did not animate Mrs. Bardwell 
as it did Mrs. Gregg. 

However, neither the second summer that 
Cynthia was invited to spend with Martie 
Macdougal, nor the third, when she was 
taken up to Quebec with Enid Hamilton, 
did Mrs. Bardwell deceive herself any as to 

“the true value of Cynthia’s position. One 
does not make a brilliant marriage at fifteen 
oftsixteen. At fifteen or sixteen one is 
merely. taken along as a companion for an 
unimportant member of an important 
family. But when all these unimportant 
members should become important them- 
selves—as Mrs. Bardwell knew that they 
would almost overnight—what then? That 
was the nerve-shaking question. 

And with Cynthia’s last year at Miss 
Porter’s, it began to be alarmingly immi- 
nent. There were still the popular little in- 
formal parties in the West End apartment. 
Mrs. Bardwell was still the same favored 
confidante of her daughter’s schoolmates. 
But the confidences began to be of a sort to 
keep her anything but peaceful. They were 
so forward-looking. Friends in the class 
just a year ahead who had left Miss Porter’s 
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were coming out. Martie Macdougal had 
come out on a Wednesday evening, and run 
off and married John DeGraf, a charming 
scion of the powerful DeGrafs, on Thursday, 
the very next afternoon. 

As to Martie’s marriage, the general feel- 
ing among the girls still at Miss Porter’s 
was that Martie had done herself out of a 
lot of fun which even the winter in Paris she 
and John were having could scarcely make 
up for. Still, as the oldest Uhland girl, 
a plain-looking, shockingly plain-spoken 
young person, observed, it was a lot better 
than fooling around a couple of seasons and 
not getting married at all. 

“Gretchen says’’—she quoted a tremen- 
dously successful cousin of the Uhlands— 
“that it’s best to marry your first season. 
She says you can tell without knowing which 
girls are in their second. They have a pan- 
icky look around the eyes. Their morale is 
breaking. And as for the third—well, 
Gretchen says there’s nothing left for a girl 
then but to go in for art or good works or 
something.” 

That holiday time Cynthia was invited 
to her first almost real dance. Mrs. Uhland 
gave it at the Colonists’ Club ‘“‘for the 
younger girls,’ so the society columns 
stated. By no means all of her daughters’ 
classmates were invited. Cynthia’s mother 
read the lists of those present in the differ- 
ent papers with a joy that was two-thirds 
apprehension. For the name of Cynthia 
Bardwell appearing in each list served 
partly to remind her that that name would 
not be in the lists next year. Next year, 
Cynthia would not be one of the younger 
girls. Next year, a girl would be a debu- 
tante or nothing. “Among the debutantes 
present,”’ the notices of Cynthia’s friends’ 
parties would read next year. 

Where would Cynthia be then? Would 
she be able to hang onto even a precarious 
place on the fringe of things? It was doubt- 
ful. The debutante affairs were legion, all 
Cynthia’s friends would be dated from 
morning to night. Granted that their in- 
terest held, what time would they have left 
over for Cynthia? She would probably be 
invited to a few of the parties, but only a 
few. And all these dearly bought friends 
who had seemed so close in the everyday 
intimacies of school life would begin saying, 
“What on earth has happened to Cynthia 
Bardwell? I hayen’t seen her for ages.” 
Would Cynthia be able to hang on at all to 
the flying fringes? 

Mrs. Bardwell developed a morbid in- 
terest in the details githis year’s debuts— 
an interest in which she found little to cheer 
her. Martie Macdougal’s coming-out 
dance—dinner for two hundred first—had 
cost ten thousand dollars. Joan Fletcher’s 
mother had had a house in Paris and brought 
out Joan there first, a mere prelude to her 
New York debut. The Uhlands, it was 
whispered, were already pulling the wires to 
have their daughters presented at the Court 
of St. James. What chance—what chance 
in the world—had Cynthia? 

Her mother knew that she should have 
foreseen all this. She had in fact foreseen 
it. But it had seemed remote and far 
off; she had gone along, doing all she 
could and then consoling herself with the 
Micawber possibility that,something might 
turn up. And something did—most un- 
expectedly. Martie Macdougal—Martie 
DeGraf, rather—came back from Paris with 
an amazing new wardrobe and an amazing 
old friendship for Cynthia. 

Mrs. Bardwell was secretly amazed at 
the tenacity of that friendship. She had 
expected, quite sensibly, that once out of 
school, Martie would drop Cynthia com- 
pletely. If the circumstances had been 
reversed, she would have insisted upon 
Cynthia’s dropping Martie. She was not 
sure that Cynthia would have done so, how- 
ever. Cynthia, like Martie, seemed to set 
great store by friendship. This was sheer 
absurdity on Cynthia’s part, her mother 
knew. Martie could afford to do as she 
liked; Cynthia could not. Still, in this 
particular casef’sincere affection seemed to 
have served better than any more intelli- 
gent means. 

- “Oh, Mrs. Bardwell,’ Martie wailed, 
“Cynthia simply must come out this fall. 
It will be an awful shame if she doesn’t. 
Why, she won’t be invited anywhere! Most 
of the parties will be made up from the deb 
list and the young-marrieds. Oh, Cynthia 
simply must come out!” 

““T’m twice as sorry as you are, my dear, 
but it’s out of the question. We can’t 
afford it.” Mrs. Bardwell knew shrewdly 
when and with whom to be charmingly 
frank. 
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“Oh, but do it cheaply,’’ Martie urged; 
“any way at all, just to get Cynthia on 
the list.” 

Mrs. Bardwell smiled indulgently. 

“Just how would you go about it, my 
dear, to give a dinner for two hundred or 
so, followed by a dance for a thousand, 
cheaply?” 

“Ton’t give a dance,” Martie urged. 
“Just give aluncheon. After all, a luncheon 
for a hundred gets a girl on the list. Of 
course most of them who come out at 
luncheons do have dances given for them 
later, but it isn’t necessary. Oh, please!” 

Mrs. Bardwell was calculating quickly. 
There was the money she had laid aside 
during Cynthia’s little-girl days in Blue 
Bank. Yes, she could manage the most cor- 
rect of luncheons at Peret’s, perhaps. She 
thought of Martie’s weeks of fittings at 
Madame Alda’s, of the Macdougal limou- 
sine that had been at Martie’s complete 
disposal, of the pearls her grandmother had 
given her for her debut; but anything short 
of actual impossibility merely stimulated 
Mrs. Bardwell. That early saving had 
grown to a fairly tidy sum by now. A li- 
mousine could be rented each time, clothes 
could be managed, pearls could be done 
without And it had actually, unbe- 
lievably, been managed. 

Fortunately for Cynthia’s wardrobe, the 
decision had been made in the summer. 
Twice each year, in January and in July, 
Madame Alda, Francine and others of the 
great modistes have sales of model gowns. 
These are the real French creations which 
had been worn by the models and been 
copied for customers. Cynthia, softly 
curved, slimly made, wore model size as 
though by special fitting. Plenty of the 
ultrawise know of these sales. All the 
garments left after a week are cut once 
more in half as to price and enter the second 
week. The canny shopper arrives early 
Monday morning of either the first or the 
second week, according to her desires. Mrs. 
Bardwell was more than canny; she was 
truly gifted. 

“Pick out the dirtiest looking dresses you 
see,’ she instructed Cynthia that July. 
“They are always the biggest bargains. If 
a model is still fresh looking, they may hold 
it over; or, anyhow, they won’t cut it down 
so low. Pick the most hopeless looking 
ones you see.” 

The cream velvet dancing dress that 
Cynthia had worn the night she met Kent 
Howison had hung at Madame Alda’s on 
Monday morning of the second week, the 
dingiest, most bedraggled looking garment 
which a keen eye ever spotted as coming 
from a famous French house. And it had 
needed nothing in the world but a trip to 
the cleaner’s. Fifty dollars Mrs. Bardwell 
had paid forit. A brief two months before, 
Madame Alda had been copying it—with 
slight changes—at three hundred dollars a 
copy. It was sufficiently daringly new in 
line to be good for the coming winter— 
trust Mrs. Bardwell to see to that. Then 
there wasa black satin frock from Francine’s 
that needed only cleaning and to have a bit 
of duchesse lace replaced. 

Cynthia’s entire winter wardrobe was 
bought in August. Twenty-six-dollar cus- 
tom-made slippers at twelve-fifty a pair, a 
beaver coat—not such an amazing bargain 
that; still, a good deal less than it would be 
in October; and Cynthia must have a fur 
coat—a silver lace dress, a gorgeous metal- 
cloth evening wrap, straight slim little 
kasha dresses, gloves, stockings, hand bags, 
even handkerchiefs—all bought at amazing 
bargains and plenty to last over till the 
January sales. 

Mrs. Bardwell, however, knew where to 
economize and where not to. There was no 
bargain hint in the coming-out luncheon, an 
orchid corsage at each of the hundred 
places, Peret’s most carefully worked out 
menu, invitations from the smartest of the 
engravers. There, she allowed even the 
most ridiculous form of extravagance, a 
good half dozen guests that there was no 
reason in the world for inviting. But 
Martie DeGraf had helped Cynthia make 
out the list, and the two of them had held 
firm for the half dozen that Mrs. Bardwell 
would have eliminated with the most casual 
sort of ruthlessness. However, she realized 
sensibly that a half dozen extra for luncheon 
was little enough to pay for all that Martie 
was doing for Cynthia. 

For Martie’s unwavering loyalty placed 
solidly behind Cynthia the power of both 
the Macdougal and the DeGraf millions. 
Without this, it is doubtful whether Cyn- 
thia, with all her beauty and all her mother’s 
pushing, could have made the grade. 
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And make it she unquestionably, in- 
credibly did. One could scarcely believe 
that the Miss Cynthia Bardwell whose 
name was ‘‘among the debutantes present’”’ 
of nearly all the really important affairs 
given that winter, the Miss Cynthia Bard- 
well for whom Mrs. John DeGraf enter- 
tained at dinner before the Howison dance— 
that this Miss Cynthia Bardwell could by 
any possibility be the same girl who, on her 
rare free dinner hours, slipped down a side 
street with her mother to a second-rate 
hotel which served a very good dinner for a 
dollar and a half. 

It was most inopportune that the son of 
the Blue Bank grocer should arrive in New 
York the same autumn and begin paying 
some attentions to Cynthia. Big and hand- 
some, Billy Gregg was, excited ‘over his 
first success, already confident of his next 
and much greater one. He was going to be 
rich and great; he told you so himself. 
That, Mrs. Bardwell carefully pointed out 
to Cynthia, was as it might be. 

“T haven’t much faith in these people 
who are always blowing their own horns,” 
Mrs. Bardwell observed frequently. 

““Oh, Limagine Billy’ll get there all right,” 
Cynthia always defended him loyally. 

As to the danger in Billy’s attentions to 
Cynthia, Mrs. Bardwell was in considerable 
doubt. It would be, she reflected, the ironi- 
cal sort of thing that really happens so 
often in life, for Cynthia, with everything 
in the world worth the having almost 
withim her grasp, to fall in love with this 
grocer’s son and marry him. Cynthia, she 
knew, would be quite capable of such an 
absurdity. There was a queer impulsive 
streak in Cynthia, as there had been in her 
father, which cropped out just often enough 
to keep her from being completely depended 
upon. In the way, for instance, that she 
was always trying to drag a certain Alicia 
Ames after her up slippery social heights on 
which but for Martie’s friendship Cynthia 
would never be able to keep her own foot- 
ing. Mrs. Bardwell might point out again 
and again that Alicia was just a common 
little climber, that she had not really be- 
longed in Miss Porter’s school in the first 
place, that Cynthia was merely imperiling 
her own position by bothering with her. 
Cynthia never argued about this; but 
every now and then she would do some 
ridiculously unwise, impulsive thing just to 
give Alicia a hand up. Oh, Cynthia would 
be quite capable of losing her head and 
marrying the wrong man! 

Mrs. Bardwell’s one security was that 
Cynthia did not seem in any danger of 
losing her head over Billy. She did decline 
to freeze him out as completely as her 
mother advised. At the beginning of the 
season, when the engagements were not 
quiteso completely engrossing, she occasion- 
ally found time to let him take her to a 
matinée; even had him for dinner once or 
twice, cooking it herself, with the long 
kitchenette thrown open into the palatial 
living room. There was nothing in this 
really, though, to indicate anything to worry 
over. Cynthia laughed at Billy too much— 
right to his face. 

“Well, how’s Wim, Wigor and Witality 
today?’ she would ask. Or when Billy was 
attacking her social life, as he took great 
pleasure in doing, she would suddenly throw 
out her chest, slap it resoundingly and say 
in an excellent imitation of his own hearty 
tones, ‘‘ Yes, sir, I always take a cold plunge 
every morning. Nothing like it to keep you 
on your toes. I can’t see why any red- 
blooded man who calls himself a man doesn’t 
do the same.”’ Billy would stare at the in- 
terruption, demand what nonsense she was 
talking about—nobody had said a word 
about cold baths. 

But all this never discouraged Billy; any 
more than the fact that as the season pro- 
gressed in intensity, Cynthia had almost no 
time to see him. 

On one of his rare evenings there—Cyn- 
thia was going out to a supper club later, 
but had the time till ten o’clock free—Billy 
actually turned to Mrs. Bardwell with a 
cheerful, “‘Cynthia may as well go ahead 
and get this social nonsense out of her head. 
I suppose a girl’s got to have her fling before 
she’s ready to settle down. But Cynthia is 
too sensible to be satisfied with this hollow 
thing forever. And she’s got too good sense 
to marry a worthless man just because he 
happens to have money. When she’s tired 
of all this playing around, I’m going to 
come along and marry her.” 

“Don’t be so reckless, Billy,’’? Cynthia 
cautioned lazily over her shoulder from the 
baby-grand piano where she was playing 
Follow the Swallow in a faint undertone. 
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“T’ve got mother for a witness; I 7; 
try to hold you to it.” | 

“I suppose you think I’m just jok 
said Billy. 

“Of course I do. I’m not the onl} 
with sense.” ms 

“‘T suppose you think it wouldn’t be 
to marry anybody who isn’t in the 
Hundred.”’ 3 

“T think it wouldn’t be sense for r 
marry you,”’ said Cynthia, not even tuj 
around on the carved piano bench; } 
sense for either of us. Imagine you an} 
trying to live together! Why, Billy) 
can’t even pick out a play that we 
want to go to!” 

“People don’t spend their marrie 
going to plays,’”’ Billy countered neat} 

It had been as though for a mome 
two they had both forgotten Mrs. ] 
well’s presence in the living room. Sh 
of course been present, however, and 
gained a certain degree of comfort | 


born go-getter type. 
evening of that little chat, he began 
much more attentive. It was as th 


through with all this nonsense. 
Mrs. Bardwell thought apprehensi 
Cynthia had foreseen that they woulc 
had said them accordingly. 

Not that Billy made very much head 
With the coming of the holidays, thes 
schedule tightened up, Cynthia’s wi 
hours were crowded full of engagem 
Billy was a rank outsider, invited to} 
of the places she went, and there were 
cious few scraps of time left over for 
Moreover, a new element had entered 
the situation. This new element was 
Howison. Ya 

Through the years of campaign tha’ 
led up to this possibility, Cynthia’s 
bition had not entered at all. 
all her mother’s. 


might quite as well have been. Cy 
had understood it well enough for 
time; it was merely that she had taki 
part in it. Now she did. Cynthia w 
eager to marry Kent Howison as herm 
was to have her. :. 
It seemed quite incredible to Cy 
that she should have even a ghost 
chance to marry a Howison. There 
few better families in New York tha’ 
Howisons. Kent was far from the w 
less idler that Billy assumed any man 
danced with the debutantes must be. 
did not exist merely in being a Hoy 
He amused himself selling bonds, one ¢ 
young-marrieds told Cynthia. Her 
band said he was extremely good at ii 
A girl, Cynthia felt, who was willi 
sink every personal preference in fav 
ambition could scarcely do better thi 
marry Kent Howison. It seemed a 
lagniappe of fate that he should } 
charming as he was eligible. On the 
occasions that he had taken her t 
theater, they had no trouble in choos 
play that they both wanted to see. | 
had, it appeared, been just waiting th 
portunity to see the same ones. 
at the play, even more surprising, the 
it through the same eyes. The first 
chose was a rather sophisticated, deli 
subtly done thing, and the pleasui 
catching each fleeting bubble of all 
was doubled by having a companion 
always caught it at the same instant 
that play they were like two Sere 
cate instruments tuned to play toge 
For the next, they chose a rollicking my 
play and it was the same at that. — 
came out, laughing together, hummin 
same tunes under the breath, buyinj 
song copies in the lobby, both eager t 
them over on Cynthia’s piano. i 
They danced perfectly together; 
went skating one of the Monday afte 4 
that the exclusive skating club chartel 
Ice Palace Rink, and found there that 
both much preferred outdoor skating 
the first Saturday afternoon that theré 
ice for skating, Kent telephoned Cy 
and she slipped away from a thé 
and they went to Central Park, put 
their skates in the common warmin 
and swinging down the ice in a unis 
(Continued on Page 133) 
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ion that is one of the most satisfying 
hms known to man. In the smaller 
, away from most of the skaters, they 
ped acquaintance with a hilarious group 
alf-grown boys and girls and cracked 
whip with speed and abandoned skill 
, policeman came along and broke up 
‘orbidden game. 
; it grew dusk—New York’s mysteri- 
lilac, yellow-pointed dusk—the crowd 
ned out and Kent and Cynthia prac- 
| waltzing on the ice, whistling In a 
py Land, Just You and I fortherhythm. 
ne of his backward strokes, Kent’sskate 
ht in a deep crack and he went down, 
shia tumbling on top of him. They 
od at each other a startled moment, 
at the same instant both began to 
1, and laughed there, sitting on the 
gether, till they were almost too weak 


se. 
ey walked home afterward, Kent with 
wo pairs of skates slung over his shoul- 
ike any schoolboy, in the tired, com- 
ble, relaxed silence which is one of the 
est proofs of the real congeniality of 
‘elationship. And yet, later that eve- 
when Cynthia saw Kent at a dance for 
elia Uhland, he did not come near her 
|. She noticed him first, standing at 
side, talking to an older man, and 
hia glanced at him in half-puzzled ad- 
jion. He seemed quite a different per- 
rom the Kent she had skated with. 
Kent had seemed mostly boy, eager, 
lly, easily comprehensible. This Kent 
2d all man; in his very pose there was 
uggestion of strength, careless, easy 
veness. There was even—and Cynthia 
d have been warned by that—a touch 
‘stery about him for her. She saw him 
ing alone a moment later, watching 
ancers, and she found herself wonder- 
ith a queer excited interest what he 
hinking about. 
she did not come near her all evening. 
ria secretly waited at first for him to 
then became piqued and finally just 
2d. Why did he not? It was as 
h their afternoon of jolly comradeship 
een wiped off the slate. 
i that was the way it was right along. 
idid not attend a quarter, not a fifth, 
2 parties that Cynthia did. There 
_be days when she would not see him 
During these days she would decide 
ie was really not interested in her at 
ould endeavor to fix her interest on 
of the other men who were paying her 
ich attention. But this procedure 
had time to be really successful. She 
unexpectedly find herself seated next 
at at dinner, or he would do his best 
nopolize her at a dance, or telephone to 
to do something alone with him and 
‘ocess would begin all over again. 
she was with him, she felt sure of his 
‘and admiration. When she was not, 
ondered if perhaps he was treating a 
yzen girls in the same way. When he 
‘leave her, it was never as most of the 
men did, with an eager statement of 
e would see her next again. He was 
ore likely to say, ‘Well, so long; 
vhen you get work,” or use one of the 
lang farewells popular at the moment. 
‘rying well, however, for an almost 
®ss girl is a success not always lightly 
ed. One may need, as well as beauty 
arm and front, some large degree of 
ce, of watchful waiting. Cynthia, 
\it putting this crudely, even into 
lit, was playing a waiting game. Some 
success she might easily have man- 
long the way; she had more than one 
‘to join the rapidly swelling number 
jutantes who were coming out with 
ige, ugly, square-cut diamonds which 
ieceeded the ancient high-set solitaire 
iproof of honest effort rewarded. But 
‘a had hitched her wagon to a 
jon. 
‘he season passed its hectic height 
.. the holidays, played a slower game 
ity affairs through Lent and rose to a 
/°ver again after Easter, Cynthia’s 
' became more and more apprehen- 
\Vhat should they do in the spring? 
vid be unthinkable to stay through 
mmer in a New York apartment. 
a would probably be invited for a 
4/art of the summer. But even so, 
f next fall? The jokes she had heard 
second-season girls came back to 
her uneasily. This winter. had been 
yreme effort. It had taken every 
Savings; and even so, there had 
arcely enough. Next year there 
mly the old regular income, which 
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in the face of these new standards of living 
had shrunk appallingly. She could not pos- 
sibly keep Cynthia going another season. 

In fact, as it began to look toward spring, 
she began to be afraid she could not even 
finish this one with a flourish. Even the 

price of the much-used limousine was be- 
coming a bit of a pinch. Cynthia’s clothes, 
even the new ones skillfully salvaged in the 
January sales, were beginning to look danced 
out. For the huge Haster holidays dance of 
the DeGrafs, she could not possibly have a 
new dress. Some of the stocks on which 
Mrs. Bardwell counted for her regular in- 
come passed their March fifteenth dividend. 
She tried to keep her worries from Cynthia, 
memories of the frank jokes—‘‘a girl’s 
morale is broken,” “panicky look around 
the eyes’’—warned her. But she was not 
very successful at it. Cynthia knew quite 
as well as her mother that she was dangling 
over the chasm by a thread that was grow- 
ing daily thinner and thinner. 

And then at Martie’s dance! Cynthia 
was wearing the same cream-colored velvet 
she had worn the first time Kent Howison 
saw her. The DeGrafs were conservative 
enough to prefer tearing their own house to 
pieces for days to entertaining, as most of 
the others did, in one of the big hotels. So 
it was in a corner of the great staircase in 
the DeGraf house, half through the dance, 
that Cynthia met Kent for the first time 
in two weeks. 

“T haven’t seen you for ages,” she said. 
“Have you given up all dissipation?” 

Kent looked at her queerly a moment, 
then suddenly caught her in his arms. 

“Cynthia,” he said huskily, “I do love 
you so!”’ 

There were sudden voices in the hall 
above. Kent freed her quickly. Cynthia 
went on downstairs. Through the rest of 
the evening she did not see Kent again. He 
was apparently not dancing. But as she 
came out of the dressing room, wrapped in 
her gorgeous cloth-of-gold cape, he stopped 
her a moment. 

“Will you have an hour or so in the next 
few days that I can see you?” he asked. 
“T—I want to see you alone.” 

Would she! 

“Are you invited to Betty Birchley’s 
dinner tomorrow?” she said. ‘‘ Well then, 
we might go home from there instead of 
going on to the Porter Alumne dance. 
That is bound to be dull.’ 

Cynthia came into the big Park Avenue 
living room at three o’clock that morning to 
find her mother still up, going over some 
elaborate budget system of her own. She 
looked haggard and tired. The door into 
the long kitchenette was ajar, an unmistak- 
able sign that Mrs. Bardwell’s morale was 
breaking. Cynthia swooped her mother up 
in a big bear hug. 

“What would you like best of all to do 
this summer,” she asked, “if you didn’t 
have me on your hands?”’ 

“*T’'d like best of anything in the world,” 
said Mrs. Bardwell with a weary sincerity, 
“‘to go out to Blue Bank and board at Mrs. 
Perry’s. I’m so tired of figuring and schem- 
ing and planning; and we’ve just about 
come to the end, Cynthia. We can’t keep 
this up. I thought I’d planned so well, but 
everything always seems to cost a little 
more than I figured on. I’ve been over and 
over these check stubs and I can’t—Cyn- 
thia, we can’t go on any longer. We're at 
the end of our rope. You'll just have to 
drop out or 4 

She did not finish the sentence. She did 
not need to. That silence was as near as 
Cynthia and her mother ever came to dis- 
cussing the brilliant-marriage possibility. 

“Poor mumsy!’’ Cynthia seated herself 
on her mother’s lap. ‘“‘It’s been an awful 
strain, hasn’t it? What would you think if 
I should tell you I was likely to be off your 
hands for good?” 

Cynthia’s eyes were excited, but roguish. 

“Not Billy Gregg!’ her mother gasped, 
being in a state of mind to fear the utter- 
most worst. ‘If he’s called you up once 
today, he’s called you ten thousand times. 
Not Billy Gregg!” 

Cynthia twisted a lock of her mother’s 
hair around her little finger. 

“‘Would you be pleased,’ she asked softly, 
“if I should marry Kent Howison?”’ 

“Oh, baby!’’ A dozen years of worry 
lines were lifted suddenly out of Mrs. Bard- 
well’s face. “‘Baby, if I knew that you were 
going to marry Kent Howison, I’d feel that 
I could die happy.” A little pause, and 
then—“‘ He’s such a nice chap,”’ she added 
conscientiously. 

He was a nice chap, of course; but Cyn- 
thia knew as well as her mother that that 
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was so much velvet. Cynthia turned her 
mother’s nose up with an impish little kiss. 

“Just live on another day then, mumsy. 
We’re coming back here tomorrow night 
after Betty’s dinner, and I have an idea 
that Kent is going to suggest something of 
the sort.” 

It was snowing outside blindingly, a real 
March blizzard, when Kent and Cynthia 
rode up to the Bardwell apartment in the 
jewel-box elevator. Inside, it was warm 
and richly quiet. They had got away from 
the dinner much earlier than she had ex- 
pected, but Cynthia felt quite sure that her 
mother would be already gone. Mrs. Bard- 
well was going to play bridge with some old 
friends in the West End apartment house— 
trust her to leave Cynthia a clear field on an 
evening like this, blizzard or no blizzard! 

She had set the stage, too, before she left. 
As Kent opened the door into the apart- 
ment, ruddy firelight shone warmly to meet 
them, three of the low lamps had been 
lighted, just enough to give the room an 
air of shaded, shielded, romantic propriety. 
The door into the fire-escape hallway stood 
wide open—here was inspiration, indeed! 
Like a tiny stage, such part of the fire hall 
as would show through the door had been 
dressed to fit the living room. The cement 
floor was covered completely by a soft 
Orientalrug; against the cement wall, cover- 
ing it completely, hung the rich old shawl 
which, in the West End apartment, had been 
folded over the piano bench; a tiny half 
table flatly set against the shawl-covered 
wall with a bowl of roses that one of Cyn- 
thia’s many admirers had sent that morn- 
ing. The effect was perfection; just a 
glance into a luxurious passageway, leading 
ostensibly to remote and fitting elegancies. 

In this perfection of stage setting, how- 
ever, there was one flaw. As Cynthia slid 
off her gold-cloth cape, Billy Gregg rose 
from a chair beside the desk. Cynthia 
stopped short in surprise. 

“Your mother was going out just as I got 
here,” he explained. “She didn’t expect 
you back till later, so she let me stop in to 
write you a note. I was just going. I’ve 
been trying to get in touch with you for two 
mortal days.” 

His tone was that of aggrieved determi- 
nation. Then, for the first time, he caught 
sight of Howison in the shadowy entryway 
behind Cynthia. It was perfectly evident 
that he had thought her alone by the in- 
stant stiffening with which he responded to 
Cynthia’s carelessly cordial introduction. 

Cynthia was quite as annoyed to find 
Billy there as Billy was to find Kent, but 
she was much better at concealing her feel- 
ings. Billy was frankly disappointed, al- 
most to the point of boorishness; in fact, 
Cynthia decided, completely to the point. 
Kent, she knew, was quite as disappointed 
as Billy, but at least he did not take it out 
on Billy. He was charmingly friendly and 
cordial. 

Billy was neither. He would not sit down; 
he would not enter into conversation, and 
yet for a few moments it looked as though 
neither would he depart. Crossing to the 
desk, Cynthia picked up the note he had 
been thrusting into an envelope at her 
arrival. 

“Don’t read that now,” he stopped her 
shortly. “‘ Wait till we’re alone.” 

He frankly glared at Howison. Billy was 
carrying the direct go-getter methods that 
had served him very well so far in business, 
into the drawing-room, where, he probably 
believed, they would be quite as effective 
under the head of cave-man stuff. Cynthia, 
however, did not respond as he had ex- 
pected. 

“Tt’ll be a long wait,’’ she said coldly, 
copying his own directness of method. ‘ Mr. 
Howison is on the calendar for this evehing 
and you’re not. Take your hat and run 
along, Billy. Call me up ahead sometime 
if you really want to make a date.” 

Cynthia had strolled past the open door 
with its clever camouflage. The idea that 
it would be a dashing and appropriate ges- 
ture to stroll on through it occurred to her, 
and she murmured, “Just a moment, I’ve 
got to get a handkerchief,’’ and sauntered 
out into the fire hall, stepped abruptly off 
the Oriental rug to the cement-floored, 
iron-staired reality. 

Billy, however, followed her to the door. 

“T’ve been trying to call you up for two 
days,”’ he said, ‘‘and you’re never home.” 

He looked out past the tiny table with 
its bowl of roses to where Cynthia halted, 
just out of range of sight from the living 
room, smiling roguishly, on the cement 
floor. Her merriment in such deception was 
evidently a red rag to Billy. He turned 
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back toward the living room with such an 
air of disgusted decision that for a panicky 
moment Cynthia was afraid he was going 
to call Howison to share in his outraged dis- 
approval. He did not, however. He merely 
gave her a sudden look of malicious triumph 
and turned back himself. 

“Well, I'll be getting on,” hesaid. ‘Read 
over that note when you get a chance. 
Good-by.”’ 

He turned back into the living room, 
closing the door after him. This seemed 
such a strange thing to do that for a mo- 
ment Cynthia stood still, staring at the 
blank fire-escape side of the door in puzzle- 
ment. Suddenly her puzzlement froze into 
horror. There was no knob on her side of 
the closed door! 

A low murmur of masculine voices from 
the living room, then the outer door of the 
apartment closing. Billy had gone. 

For several moments Cynthia stared at 
the knobless door with impotent anger. 
Billy had done this on purpose. He had 
known that the fire door would not open 
from the outside. There was no mistaking 
the look of malicious triumph he had given 
her. 

“Out,” she had told him herself, that 
first time, ages ago, when he had demanded 
to know where that door led; “Nowhere 
but out.” 

And here she was—out! Beyond that 
barred door waited Kent Howison, the tri- 
umph of a six-year-long campaign. If she 
called him to open the door, it would give 
everything away. Six years of effort puffed 
out like a soap bubble for lack of a door- 
knob! Frantically, Cynthia considered the 
flights of narrow iron steps that led down. 
Fight stories below, she knew they opened 
through an iron door with a knob only on 
the inside; out again, at the back of the 
building, into the whirling blizzard. It 
would be a long block and a half around the 
street to the apartment-house door, through 
the street already piled knee-high with 
snow. She looked down at her silver-kid 
slippers and gossamer stockings, at the 
scant edge of her silver-lace dress. A pretty 
figure she would cut coming in at the front 
door of the apartment house, up in the 
elevator, bursting in on the waiting Kent, 
shivering, her silver dress and bare arms 
covered with melting snow! 

She happened to catch sight of Billy’s 
note in her hand, and as a person will stop 
to take a piece of candy and nibble at it 
nervously and untastingly in the midst of 
intense preoccupation, so Cynthia opened 
Billy’s note. Its contents, however, sur- 
prised her into momentary attention. 

“‘Dear Cynthia,’ it began in aggrieved, 
heavily sarcastic vein, ‘as you’re never free 
to answer the telephone, I suppose it’s too 
much to hope you'll find time to read a 
letter, either. However, I will take a chance. 
I’ve been trying to get you for two days to 
tell you a piece of good luck that I have just 
had—though it really isn’t luck, because 
I’ve been working for it. I’ve been made 
fourth vice president of the Banks Mari- 
time on account of a system I’ve worked 
out in the renewals department which is 
working like greased lightning and going to 
save a lot of money. I don’t suppose you 
have any idea what being made fourth vice 
president means, but I will have a salary of 
ten thousand a year to start with, and what 
is much more important, be in direct line to 
go up. They push a man they’ve got con- 
fidence in fast. 

“‘T’d like to see you sometime, but I’m 
getting tired of telephoning all the time like 
a monkey as 

Cynthia read no farther. Billy made a 
vice president of the Banks Maritime! At 
his age! Cynthia guessed quite accurately 
what this meant; guessed quite as accu- 
rately that Billy was making no idle boast. 
Truly, Billy would gofar. He had both the 
ability and the determination, and none of 
the qualities which sometimes get in the 
way of progress. Billy would never be de- 
flected by too great kindliness, never be 
puzzled by seeing any side of a question but 
his own, never be pulled up short by a sense 
of humor or a sense of delicacy or unwilling 
but too potent sympathies. No, un- 
doubtedly, Billy would go far. 

In ten years—perhaps in five—Cynthia 
knew with a clear certainty, Billy would be 
on his way to being arich man. Why, Billy 
Gregg would mean a brilliant marriage for 
some ambitious girl! And Cynthia could 
marry him, herself, any time she wanted to. 
She need not have played this. elaborate 
game in order to make a brilliant marriage. 
She could have married Billy without ever 
having left Blue Bank at all! Even now it 
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was not too late. The locked door need not 
keep her from her brilliant marriage. 

But marry Billy Gregg! It was not anger 
alone that stirred Cynthia so sharply at the 
very thought. Her present anger served 
only to make perhaps a trifle more acute a 
sense of distaste as fundamental as breath- 
ing. Marry Billy Gregg! Not in Blue Bank 
or New York! Old or young, prominent or 
unknown, rich or poor, not Billy Gregg— 
ever! 

Then Cynthia looked back at the barred 
door and forgot Billy Gregg completely. 
What should she do? Minute after minute 
was ticking away by the little gold clock in 
the living room where Kent was waiting. 
Cynthia recalled a story that had gone the 
rounds of a rowdy little debutante who had 
boasted of getting rid of an unwelcome 
suitor by leaving him waiting in the drawing- 
room an entire evening while she slipped 
out and went to a dance. Kent, she sud- 
denly remembered, had heard the story too. 
She could not stay here any longer, but 
what could she do? What could she do? 

Inspiration came at last, born as it so 
often is of sheer desperation. Cynthia stood 
close to the closed door. 

“Oh, Kent,” she called lightly, ‘open 
the door, please. The latch seems to stick 
on this side.” 

And as Kent opened the door, she slid 
through it like a bit of silver-lace lightning, 
drawing it together instantly behind her, 
trusting to her only chance that he had not 
happened to glance past her at all. It was 
a bit too crude, too flustered, to seem ex- 
actly casual; and yet Cynthia, searching 
the man’s face a moment later, could see no 
expression of surprise or puzzlement. 

Taking a long breath to steady her, she 
dropped to the downy davenport before the 
fire. The danger had been averted, the mo- 
ment of climax was still here. The bluff 
could go on to success. 

The little gold clock struck with a tinkly, 
bell-like chime. Cynthia stuck a slim silver 
slipper out to the fire, all her air of easy as- 
surance regained, smiled up at the man 
standing by the mantel—and waited. Sud- 
denly he turned away from the fire he had 
been watching. 

“‘Cynthia,” he said suddenly, ‘‘this is the 
last time I’m ever going to see you alone.” 

A little silence. Then—‘‘Why?” Cyn- 
thia’s poised air of assurance had vanished 
in a breath. Her lace dress had been de- 
signed for some young lady who knew her 
way about very well. Cynthia’s manner, 
her smooth black head and gardenia-white 
skin might usually make her seem like the 
very young lady. But not now. The eyes 
that looked up at Kent Howison were those 
of a hurt, bewildered little girl. “Why?” 
she asked again. 

“Because I’ve fallen so dead in love with 
you that I can’t trust myself not to try to 
marry you. And I’ve fallen too dead in love 
to want to take any such advantage of you.” 

“T_take such advantage of me?’’ Cyn- 
thia echoed in a small bewildered voice. 
She waited a moment. “I’ve fallen dead in 
love with you, too, you know,” she said 
suddenly. 

“Oh, Cynthia! I’ve wanted youso! And 
I ought to be boiled in oil for being glad of 
it right now. But I can’t help it.”’ 

““Why oughtn’t you to want me to?” 

“Because it won’t work, dearest. I’ve 
seen it tried too often. I’d rather get right 
out now and have this to remember, all per- 
fect, than to go on and see it spoil slowly. 
Cynthia darling, it hardly ever works, and 
it couldn’t possibly for us.” 
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“Being married, you mean?” 
“For a poor man to be married to; 
wife.” . 
“Poor?” Cynthia echoed, bewilcn 
“You’re not poor, are you?” { 

“Poor as Job’s turkey.” I 

“But I—I thought you were Mrs. 2 
Howison’s great-nephew.” . 

“Oh, I’m that, all right. But that dey 
mean a darn thing. Mrs. Peter How; 
got a million great-nephews scattered) 
the country, and the New York bran 
the family is the only one that’s i 
Every cent of the old lady’s money is ul 
to Gay and her brother. It ought to bef 
They’re the only ones she’s really f ond 
who care a rap about her. I never eve 
her till this fall when I came to New Y} 

A pause while Cynthia slowly took tls 

“Mrs. Peter Howison doesn’t ow} 
anything,’’ Kent went on. “I owe 
darn lot, though. Just being in her fig 
has got me in everywhere. Lord, a Ti 
and my last name are all I’ve need| 
New York!” fi 

“And you wanted to get in—ea 
where?” 

‘My firm wanted me to. A frat bri] 
of mine got me a job with them, an 
job; studying bond-and-investment ¢ 
tions and making reports, you know. | 
the firm found I was related to Mrs. 
Howison and they said I could evel 
make ten times as much both for then; 
for myself selling bonds for them oul 
I’m doing it, too.” 

Cynthia’s eyes lighted. 

“Just by being acquainted with the 
ple who have money to invest?” 

He nodded. 

“Rich acquaintances are the main 
a security salesman needs. Rich peop 
the ones who can buy the most secu) 
They’d:naturally rather throw their 
ness toward a friend when it’s to their 
interest as well as his. My firm is ¢ 
the very best. Nobody’s ever regr 
dealing with them. Oh, I was quite sc 
the method till I met you!”’ 

“T don’t see why knowing me s 
change your mind about it any,” said 
thia. ‘‘It certainly seems a perfectly | 
ble method to me.” 

“Oh, as a business method, it’s sel 
enough. It works. I can’t see any ¢ 
tion to making your friends and acqu 
ances among people you can do b 
with to mutual advantage. It’s as z 
sonal method that it falls down with ; 
sickening thud. It throws you in with 
who lives in a palace, a girl that you) 
just conceivably be able to take care 
say, fifty years from now.” 

Cynthia dropped her soft, shiny 
eyes, followed a bit of the rug pattern 
her silver slipper. 

“Plenty of men in your position, 
suggested, ‘‘wouldn’t mind making 
well, a prudent marriage.” 

“Plenty of them plan deliberatel 
making one,’’ Kent agreed. 

A little pause. 

“But you don’t love me well enou 
want to try it?” 

“T’ve put in three months of hell,’ 
Howison, “looking around at that ki 
marriages, making up my mind that ] 
you a great deal too much to want to tr 

Another silence—a long, throbbir 
lence—a silence in which Cynthia rei 
why she had felt so desperately eage 
there in the fire hall when she had thi 
she might never get back to Kent, wh 
had decided from their first joking co 
to marry him if she could. in 

Suddenly Cynthia began to laug) 
laugh with tenderness and mirth and: 
don, in that mysterious alloy of spirit 
makes some certain human beings é 
able to laugh or ery or spend or scril 
love together—laughed as, young 0 
rich or poor, she could never laugh 
Billy Gregg. rt 

“*What’s the joke?”’ Howison dema 

Cynthia rose, caught his arm es | 
him across the room to the broad 
silver French doors.  f 

“‘T was thinking what a joke it was, 
said, ‘“‘on us both.” 

“A joke?” e. 

“Such a joke! Such a lovely joke 
[ didn’t realize how much I really mi 
when I said I’d fallen dead in love 
you! And you if 

She paused, with her hand on the 
knob that should open portals 
banquet room worthy of Lorenzo the 
nificent. 

“Kiss me,” she said, “‘and then w 
a stroll through the palace.” 
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It happened in 1904, when I was matched . 


to fight Jeffries, and a rube from upstate, in 
a new store suit bought for the occasion, a 
green tie, and an extra high collar—they 
called them piccadillies—appeared at our 
camp in Alameda, California. 

The train ran through the center of the 
little main street; our living quarters were 
on one side of the tracks, the building in 
which I trained just opposite. And the 
rube, having been refused admittance there, 
came over and knocked at my door. 

“T want to ask a favor, Mr. Corbett,”’ he 
said, hat in hand. “I’ve come all the way 
from ——’’ a little village in the northern 
part of California, Yokalopolis or something 
like that—‘‘and I can’t go back without 
telling the boys I’ve seen you box. Could 
you let me in?”’ 

I shook my head gravely. 

“You've come at a pretty bad time,” I 
said. ‘Jeffries is here today, and we’re 
going to rehearse 
the fight.” 

His face lighted 
up. Here was more 
luck than he had 
expected to have; 
he could see both 
Jeff and Corbett at 
one throw. 

“Please let me 
in,’ he begged. “I 
won’t tell any- 
body.”’ 

“No, I can’t risk 
it,’ Ireplied. ““You 
might go and spill 
it, and it would get 
in the newspapers. 
That would be very 
bad for me.” 

“T swear I won’t 
tell a soul, Mr. Cor- 
bett,’”’ he said, all 


excitement. 
“Well, if you'll 
do that,’’ I an- 


swered, apparently 
relenting, ‘‘I’ll see 
what I can do. 
Wait a minute 
while I phone.” 

And in his hear- 
ing I took off the 
receiver and called 
up my brother Jack. 

“There’s a chap 
here who’s come a 
hundred miles to 
see me box, and I 
don’t want todisap- 
point him. You 
bring over Jeff now 
and we'll start in at 
once, so he can get 
his train back to 
Yokalopolis.”’ 

My brother of 
course immedi- 
ately tumbled, and said he’d be right over, 
and we could begin at once. In the mean- 
time I had pointed out to the stranger a big 
heavy-set man lounging against the gate- 
post—my sparring partner, Yank Kenny, 
who was not unlike Jeffries in build. 

“There’s Jeff now. You’re sure in luck; 
boy,” I said with an air of congratulation, 
and his chest went out. 

“‘He’s pretty big, Mr. Corbett,’’ he said, 
sympathizing with me. “‘Do you think you 
can beat him?” 

“No,” I replied. ‘‘That’s why we’re 
fixing it up nice and easy for me.” 


A Treat for Little Willy 


Then my brother appeared, managing to 
cover up his grins, and said angrily, ‘‘ Who’s 
this wants to see the rehearsal? Him? 
Why, Jim, you’re crazy! The fellow’ll 
spread it everywhere, and the fight will be 
called off.” 

“T won’t tell, mister; I won’t tell any- 
body,” cried the rube, beginning to choke 
with his excitement and sticking his finger 
down the piccadilly. 

I shook my head. 

“You hear what my brother says,” I ap- 
pealed to him, as though helpless. “He 
says it’s dangerous.” 

And all the while Jack walked up and 
down, protesting, while the man grew red- 
der and redder. ‘‘Dangerous! Ishouldsay 
it is!’”’ Jack exclaimed. ‘‘Why, I wouldn’t 
do it for twenty-five dollars.” 
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“T’ll give you fifty,” says the rube, al- 
most crying. “It’s all I’ve got. And I'll 
swear I won’t tell a soul.” 

“There, Jack,” I said gently. “He'll 
swear it.” ‘ 

“You mean you'll take your oath?”’ said 
Jack, turning. 

“Yes, sir; on a stack of Bibles.’ 

“Well, if you’ll do that,” replied Jack, 
“it’s different. Never mind the money.” 
And going across the street he whispered to 
Yank, then summoned one of my rubbers 
as a witness, and the ceremony took place. 

“What’s your name?” Jack began, look- 
ing as solemn as a judge. 

“‘William Egar, sir.” 

“Well, Willy, hold up your hand and re- 
peat these words after me: ‘I, Willy, do 
solemnly swear that I will not tell a living 
soul what I am going to witness nor ever to 
spill even to my sweetheart that I was 
present when the Jeffries-Corbett fight was 
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game, as far as most fighters are concerned, 
is mainly on the square. 

This welterweight class, by the way, is an 
odd out-of-the-way division, sort of super- 
fluous, say, like a fifth wheel, a sixth finger 
or some mothers-in-law. It was formed in 
the early nineties to take care of the men who 
were too heavy for the lightweights and too 
light for the middles. And of all divisions 
this is the easiest from which to pick the 
outstanding figures, for they are few and, 
in my opinion, can be ranked with little 
difficulty. Try as I can, I can think of but 
four really notable men—the original Jack 
Dempsey, who, had there been such a class 
in his day, could often have made the 
weight— certainly at one period of his career; 
Joe Walcott, who came in with the 1900’s; 
Jack Britton, who is fighting still, though 
comparatively old; Benny Leonard, who 
should now be considered a welter; and 
Mickey Walker, the present champ. But 
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Tommy Gibbons Defeating Jack Bloomfield at the Wembley Stadium 


rehearsed. If I do, may my alfalfa shrivel 
and I be covered with warts and not die 
with my boots on.’”’ 

Looking very scared and yet important, 
little Willy stuttered out the words, and I 
called to Yank, “‘Come on, Jeff; meet Mr. 
Egar. Mr. Egar’s our guest, and on the 
level. Now let’s get busy, decide what you 
are going to do, and let’s get through with 
it. Mr. Egar’s got to get back to Yokel- 
applesauce to milk the cows, and we want 
to accommodate him.” 

So we all crossed the street and went 
into the training quarters where Yank and 
I put on our togs and our best scowls, 
said “You do this” and ‘‘I’ll do that”’ a few 
times in mysterious stage whispers, then 
went through. our usual training stunt of 
sparring a few rounds. 

The rube watched us, looking as swelled 
up as any man ever looked, and he must 
have gotten quite a thrill out of it. Then, 
after thanking us effusively, he departed, 
convinced that he had seen a famous fight- 
to-be rehearsed by a champ and an ex- 
champ, and looking as if he were going to 
have trouble in keeping the secret bottled 
up under that green tie and piccadilly and 
new store suit. At the door he waved to us 
patronizingly, like some lord. 

Evidently we were safe in little Willy’s 
care, for the secret has never before been re- 
vealed. But since the war is over now, the 
truth can be told. 

And so with that off my soul, I guess we 
can proceed to the welters, feeling that the 


Dempsey always fought as a middleweight, 
so we will reserve him for later. 

Making up the top four, then, are two 
men of today, and two not very far back; 
so in this class the new century certainly 
has it on the old. 

Jack Britton, now in his forties and still 
filling engagements on the coast, though a 
clever boxer, never even at his prime was 
quite so good as Mickey Walker, the present 
champ. Perhaps I am inclined to favor 
Mickey a little because of his aggressive- 
ness, particularly since, as I argued in the 
last article, the majority of his contem- 
poraries show so little of this very necessary 
quality. Still, I believe that his sturdiness, 
willingness and power as a puncher would 
have enabled him to shade Britton at the 
very peak of the latter’s career. And if 
Leonard could be induced to take on Walker 
I am sure the latter would win, if in good 
condition, and barring accidents. 

Now we have paid due tribute to Leon- 
ard’s skill in a former article, ranking him 
with the ablest of all time in the lightweight 
division; but placing him among the welters 
is another matter. And I think Benny 
himself realizes this, for he has already 
been outpointed by Britton, an older and 
less rugged scrapper than Walker. And, too, 
by his failure to make the match with 
Walker, Leonard also passes up another 
fortune as well as the chance to retire with 
both the welter and lightweight titles at his 
belt—which is, for me, admission enough 
that Benny doesn’t feel he can turn the trick. 
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Still, I don’t blame him for not atin 
ing it; and while I am in the midst | t! 
article comes his bombshell—one |g: 
write swiftly to keep up with the tile 
and he retires, the undefeated light»ig 
champion, one of the great boxers | { 
century, and a man who has reflectec 
credit on the profession I followed 5 
long. 

Which leaves Joe Walcott alone. A 
with this negro from Boston none |} 
three—Leonard, Walker or Brity 
would have had very much chance, jr 
was one of the very greatest fighters, ‘sg 
for inches, in any year and in any cls 


Mysterious Billy Smith IY 


Joe, to start with, was ideally builf 
fighter; by which I do not mean tlt 
was statuesque, but that Nature in tipi 
him out had been very practical. E|y 
a thickset : 
like Young | 
and extremel 


ta 
he, 


lops, and t 
not exactly 
tific, was § 
enough for} 
fighting pur 
And this cor) 
tion of hi} 
power, quic 


the welters 
his time or 
but most ¢ 
middles and|\ 
few of the hr 
Some of us | 
latter class } 


rough and terrible fighter, who reco; 
no rules and used rather ugly tactics. 
bothered Walcott, for Smith got awa} 
his style of fighting, seeming to h 
faculty for blinding or hoodwinking 
or cautious referees, and Joe, though a 
fighter, grew a trifle afraid of him a 
experience in Boston onenight. Inthi 
Smith, before the bout had gone 
rounds, had butted Joe with his he 
bowed him, and wound up by biting h 
the shoulder. 

At once Walcott appealed to the ré 

“Mr. , he’s biting me,” said J 

“‘Well, bite him back,’ the referee’ 
fully advised, which was as much sal 
tion as Walcott got. z 

Frequently this negro fighter, after 
ing up those in his own class, went aft 
heavies, and once took on the famot 
Choynski, some twenty or so yeart 
But Walcott’s victory, it should b 
plained in fairness to Choynski, W 
credit to the little fighter, was not 80 
of a blot on the big man’s record as 
have held it to be. ‘ 

I was seated in the arena, watchin 
preliminaries, when the promoter, 
O’Rourke, suddenly appeared and 
pered, in excitement: 

““Choynski says he’s too sick t0 g 
Look at that house,’’ he added disgus! 
“Now we’ve got to give all that m 
back. Come on, Jim, and see wha! 
think of his condition.” _ 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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‘(Continued from Page 136) 

So we went back—O’Rourke, George 
Yonsidine, Bob Vernon, one or two others, 
nd I—to look Choynski over. 

He was in his togs and sat there in his 

athrobe, looking a bit dejected; and he 
old us he had a bad cold and thought that 
e had a touch of fever. Still, he did not 
yok actually ill, and when he threw off his 
athrobe he seemed so big as I pictured the 
ttle black man beside him, and he was so 
nely built, powerfully muscled and with a 
ne white skin with just the right glow in 
, that I couldn’t think of him as having 
uch trouble in going through with the 
igagement. Meantime the crowd in the 
use were growing impatient and began to 
owl for the fighters to appear, whistling, 
amping and shuffling their feet, and as we 
Iked on the din grew louder. Besides, I 
id not watched Walcott work, and did not 
en fully realize how good a fighter he was, 
id though Choynski did seem perhaps a 
tle off his feed, I really didn’t think he 
aS running much danger. 
So I told him, ‘Joe, that little touch of 
ver just evens things up. He’s a little 
ap, you know. Just tear into him and 
lish it quick.” 
“All right,” said Joe; ‘“‘I don’t want to 
sappoint the crowd”; and on he went. 
In the first round he showed no life at all; 
ere was no spring to his feet, no snap in 
3 blows; and well I myself knew how he 
uld hit when he was right. He really 
ted like a man in his sleep, just going 
rough certain motions from instinct or 
bit. 
The second round came—he was no bet- 
*; and Walcott, having played with him 
d looked him over to his satisfaction, hit 
n twice—two good licks, then knocked 
n cold. 
[t was one of the worst cases of bad judg- 
nt I have ever shown in my life—my 
king Choynski into entering the ring 
it night. I have never forgiven myself 
it, since people who knew nothing of the 
tumstances figured that Joe wasn’t the 
verful fighter he really was, and I am to 
me. 

still, as I said, while the explanation 

uld take away any real discredit for his 

wing from Choynski, it should not take 
vy any praise from the little negro. He 
the job neatly, and there have been 

y few other small men, if any, who could 

wo rounds knock out a man of Choyn- 

s bulk and power, even when not in con- 

on. Anyhow, the wonderful little black 

1 could hold his own with many heavies 

oday in perfect shape. And altogether 

m see no reason why he shouldn’t be 
sed at the top of the heap, the others we 
e discussed, following in short order. 


THE GREAT WELTERWEIGHTS. 


Joe Walcott. 

Mickey Walker. 

eck Britton— Mike Gibbons, when 
biter. 

Benny Leonard. 


here is no need of bringing up the rear 
stragglers, for it must be borne in mind 
| there has always been a dearth of good 
)ers in this class. It should also be re- 
tbered that we have ruled out a great 
‘er, the original Jack Dempsey, since in 
‘ime there was no such class, though for 
1 of his career he was normally a wel- 
otherwise the ranking might be 
And so we come to the middles. 


The Middleweights 


re, too, we are confronted with rather a 
| class, if quality and not number of can- 
es is considered. But unlike the wel- 
\vision, in which modern men showed 
Well, this produced its best men some 
three decades ago. So I will proceed 
tward, from the standpoint of time, 
peur the best modern men first. 

/d at once I think we can rule out from 
\deration for any top ranking all the 
/at-day men with the exception of the 
pion, Harry Greb. 

‘tainly he, at the present writing, is the 
‘f the lot, though the next two or three 
May see his fall, if some of the present 
aders develop rapidly, and capable 
!aow unknown, spring up. This might 
happen, I think, for Greb is a most 
oxer, and one whom I cannot 
If to call fighter, no matter how 
try. It is true that he is active 
ha through the now prevailing ten 
ve rounds, exceedingly fast, in fact. 
cannot seem to get it into his head 
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that fighting means anything but slapping 
and cuffing a man, and indulging in those 
backhanded hits he is so terribly fond of. 

If he had only been taught, early in life, 
to box properly, and how to punch suffi- 
ciently hard to knock out or even daze his 
man, he might have been one of the best we 
have had, instead of an amazing freak capa- 
ble of making really good men look foolish 
by his awkward style. 

Right here it may be worth while to con- 
sider for a moment one of the present-day 
contenders for the title, Jack Delaney, of 
Bridgeport, not because he is great, for he 
is not yet in the picture, but because he is a 
better model to follow than Greb, and also 
illustrates certain statements I have made 
about present conditions in boxing. 

In the first place, Delaney may not hit as 
many blows as Greb, but when he lands he 
lands effectively; and, too, he shows an 
eagerness to learn, as well as something of 
adaptability and versatility. 

After his first bout with Paul Berlenbach, 
the latter, another willing chap, came to my 
home in Bayside and asked me a few ques- 
tions about the finer points of boxing, which 
he thought my experience would enable me 
to answer. In the conversation he told me 
that Delaney had kept him off for the 
greater part cf the bout with a straight left. 


Delaney’s Uppercut 


So I was anxious to see how Delaney 
would work in his fight with the colored 
deacon, Tiger Flowers. I wanted to see 
whether or not he had other tricks in his 
bag and could adapt himself to new situa- 
tions and styles in fighting. 

Sure enough, he simply looked over the 
deacon for a while, feinting and stalling, to 
find out what medicine he needed; dis- 
covered he was to let, as they say, for short 
right uppercuts; got him coming, then 
timed an uppercut that knocked him cold. 

Now this not only shows that Delaney, 
unlike many of his rivals, has the proper 
spirit, and also that if he takes heart and 
learns how to get a man going away from 
him as he did Flowers when coming on, he 
might go far, but also, as I have so often 
stated before, that good examples of boxing 
are today rather rare, for immediately all 
the newspapers grew enthusiastic over De- 
laney, printing columns about that upper- 
cut, its timing and perfect execution. And 
all the fans talked about it for at least a 
week. It was a dandy, no doubt about 
that; but in the days when men studied the 
art of boxing more thoroughly, it would not 
have been considered any extraordinary 
thing. Such timing, such execution, were 
in the old days in evidence almost every 
night. 

There were a few other middleweights 
who came to the front during the past ten or 
twelve years who showed some promise— 
Eddie McGoorty, who was rugged enough 
and had a wicked left-hand hook, the more 
lightly built Clabby, and Jeff Smith, of 
Bayonne—but as one looks down the years 
they cannot be considered more than just 
fair-to-middlin’ middlers when compared 
with old-timers whose style and every mo- 
tion I can remember as clearly as if it were 
yesterday. In fact, most of those who had a 
look-in for the championship during the 
past decade were in equipment and temper- 
ament like the prevailing build—just a 
flash of sturdy, thick-necked, willing fellows, 
with nothing of unusual power or personal- 
ity to make them stand out. 

And Mike Gibbons, who retired a year or 
so ago, though an excellent all-around boxer, 
never defeated enough good men to rank 
very high. 

And, by the way, outside of his skill, I 
remember him chiefly for one trick that was 
as amusing to me as Sullivan’s constant 
slap of his thigh before he let his punch go. 
You have seen sometimes in comedies Jew- 
ish comedians who in a scrap constantly 
hold on to their beaks. Well, of course, 
Mike, being a skillful boxer, didn’t do 
exactly that, but he was forever rubbing it 
with his gloved hand. And when, as he 
frequently did, in coming out of a clinch, he 
would rub it and feint at the same time, 
it would oddly disconcert his man. One 
began to look for the curious trick, to won- 
der why he was doing it, and before you 
knew it you were getting clouted on your 
own beak while engaged in the study of 
Mike’s. 

Among the great men of old, first, of 
course, comes Robert Fitzsimmons. 

He towered over them all, figuratively 
speaking—literally, too, for he was of a 
most peculiar build, his avoirdupois being 
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laid on chiefly in the third and fourth 
stories. His head was small, but his chest, 
shoulders and forearms were those of a 
heavy, while there was no more flesh on 
his spindling legs—which always looked as 
if they would go back on him, but never 
did—than you find on a welter’s. Top this 
picture off with a red head, a face splashed 
with freckles and gore, ‘add two fists packed 
with something that resembled dynamite 
and which were always working as he bore 
in for more punishment, and you have a 
picture of a real fighter and one who added 
more color to his page of ring history than 
his freckles, blood or red hair, 

However, since he had such a peculiar 
advantage of size over his middleweight 
rivals and soon took on enough flesh to 
fight in a heavier class, we will pause only 
long enough to rank him at the top, taking 
him up more in detail when we come to the 
heavies. 

Closely following Bob and pressing him 
for the lead, come two, one the most natu- 
ral of all middleweight fighters, the other 
the most finished—Stanley Ketchel and 
Tommy Ryan. 

Ryan, who held the title during the early 
part of this century, was a pleasant-looking 
brown-haired chap, neatly built and per- 
fectly proportioned. And he was beautiful 
to watch in action; really a perfect won- 
der for grace. In polish and finish he was 
the equal of the lightweight Leonard, 
and was one of the very best generals in all 


ring history. Perhaps this was because he | 


was such a student of the game, forever 
studying things out, swiftly when in a fight, 
then analyzing them thoroughly afterward 
so as to apply what he had learned, in the 
next encounter. And, unlike some men of 
this type, with all his extreme cleverness 
and artistry he did not lack gameness, 
stamina or the punch. He had that in both 
hands; and to cap it all he proved more 
than once that he could go the route. 

Furthermore, he showed common sense 
and wisdom in his way of living, and never 
did he clog up and weaken his beautiful body 
with dissipation. He always lived cleanly 
and today is one of the best-preserved men 
it has been my fortune to meet, enjoying a 
useful life as a successful business man in 
San Francisco. Clean living doessometimes 
pay after all. 

As for ranking, he easily comes next to 
Fitz. Had he the latter’s height he might 
have equaled him. But then, Fitz was a 
freak. 

Stanley Ketchel, who came after Ryan, 
was at his best around 1910, and was the 
greatest purely natural fighter I have seen. 
In fighting instinct he resembled the mod- 
ern Jack Dempsey and was like him, too— 
I may surprise you here—in being merely a 
slam-bang fighter. He was better at long 
range, though, than Tiger Jack, who shows 
his best work with short punches when 
close in. 

Another of Ketchel’s outstanding quali- 
ties was his courage, his ability to take pun- 
ishment. I would not say exactly that in 
this he was supreme, for perhaps the light- 
weight Lavigne, the middleweight Darcy, 
the heavy Fitzsimmons, and one or two 
others, in this equaled him, but at least no 
one ever surpassed him. And a little study 
of him may be profitable. 


Ketchel:Papke Bouts 


When he first eased into the picture he 
demonstrated his courage in his fight with 
Thomas. I forget the latter’s first name, 
and since I have adopted the method of 
trusting to my memory rather than of ex- 
amining records—I feel that my account 
will have more truth that way—I will not 
look up this detail. It does not matter any- 
way, for it is sufficient to tell that Thomas 
had been very successful, had won many 
battles, and was for a while everywhere 
hailed as the coming champ. Ketchel, how- 
ever, at the very start of his career, took 
Thomas on, and in doing it took an unmer- 
ciful beating, then came back at the finish 
of one of the most terrific battles on record 
and administered the knock-out punch. 

I first saw Ketchel after his second fight 
with Papke and not long before the third 
bout. At the second meeting, Papke had 
knocked Ketchel out, and they were soon 
matched for another, which promised to be 
a whopper, and Ketchel began to train in 
dead earnest. He always took his'work se- 
riously, though he had had few lessons and 
knew little or nothing of the finer points of 
the art of boxing. 

Some sporting editors who were inter- 
ested in him asked me to run out with them 
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ASHEVILLE 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Ridlae 
€ 
Home is more than just a house 
with a fence around it—in a 
broader sense it is the environment—sur- 
roundings—neighbors, which you are 
pleased to call your “home town”’. 
What more can be said in favor of Ashe- 
ville as your “home town” than this ?>— 
nearer the sky, with a stalwart 


ab guard of surrounding mountains. 


Health, contentment and grandeur of 
nature, part and parcel of your home. 
Industrial progress with splendid invest- 
ment opportunities. 


A real Southern city, a half-mile 


Your home ideal can be realized among 
the varied types of mansions, cottages and 
apartments. For temporary residence 
you have the choice of great tourist hotels 
and comfortable inns. 


re During 1925 $3,000,000 will be spent 


for civic improvements—new City 

Hall with an auditorium of 5000 
capacity—extension of the famous soft 
water system, fed by a twenty-thousand 
acre municipal watershed—$650,000 for 
additions to the extensive system of paved 
streets—municipal golf course—George 
Pack and O. Henry Memorial libraries— 
$550,000 for additional school facilities, 
and many other civic developments. 


*Round about Asheville there’s en- 
Vex 


ay tertainment for a lifetime. Moun- 
= tains, lakes, rivers and waterfalls. 
Mt. Mitchell, 6711 feet high. Pisgah Na- 
tional Forest and Game Preserve. Other 
scenic wonders. Asheville and Biltmore 
Forest Country Clubs for golf, with two 
more to be completed. Tennis. Hunting. 
Trapshooting. Camping. Water sports. 
Saddle horses. Parks, playgrounds and 
athletic fields. One thousand miles of 
excellent highways. Social and musical 
events of metropolitan caliber, Mid- 
summer grand opera. 

Through Pullmans from all large cities 
via Southern Railway. Direct motor 
routes from every section. 


Send for handsome booklet and information. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Asheville, N. C. 
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It is a crying shame that 
most motorists buy oil with 
less concern than they would 
show inthe purchase of a good 
cigar. Yet it is the oil which 
either insures the life of the 
motor or condemns it to an 
early death. For remember— 
running with poor oil and 
running with no oil at all 
cause the same disastrous re- 
sults. Poor oil takes a little 
longer, that’s all. 


Nature made Pennsylvania grade 
crude oil of different materials. It 
is so good that motor oils refined 
from it give 1000 miles of super- 
lubrication without draining the 
crankcase 


“: Guaranteed :::>- 


1.100% PURE * 


EEP this in mind—the refining process does not put the inherent quali- 
ties of lubrication into any oil. These qualities must be in the crude if 
they are to be in the finished product. 


Pennsylvania crude has a world-wide reputation because nature made it of 
different materials. Nature gave it the greatest ability to withstand heat, 
wear and dilution without breaking down. Under normal conditions, you 
can fill up with pure Pennsylvania oil and drive 1000 miles, or more, before 
you change it. Of course, the oil level must be maintained. 


It will pay you to look for the emblem shown above. This emblem was 
created by the producers, refiners and marketers of pure Pennsylvania oil. 
It is your guarantee that the oil sold under it is refined from 100% pure 
Pennsylvania crude. 


Pennsylvania is not the name of a brand, but of a grade (or kind) of oil 
found only in the Appalachian Field. Find the man near you who displays 
the Pennsylvania emblem. Then fill up, and start on the smoothest thousand 
miles you ever drove. 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR ALITTLE BOOKLET 
OF OIL WISDOM 


PennsyLvania Grave Caupe On Association, 208 Chambers Building, Oil City, Pa. 
Please send me the booklet, “Systematic Lubrication, worth money to every oil user. 
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in their machine to his quarters to look 
him over. Though I found him lacking in 
experience, I liked the looks of him and 
took to him at once, he was such a healthy, 
rangy fellow, and seemed both willing and 


game. 

After I had chatted with him and his 
crew his manager called me into a room 
and there asked me to show Ketchel how to 
stop uppercuts. Papke, he explained, had 
beaten his man with these in the preceding 
battle. 

Taking Stanley aside I asked him to tell 
me everything that worried him. ‘I’m the 
doctor,” I said. ‘‘Now tell me your trou- 
bles, and I’ll do what I can to help you.” 

After a little talk, in which he was quite 
frank and showed himself eager to learn, I 
found that, as his manager had explained, 
he not only did not know how to stop upper- 
cuts but had not the first idea of how to go 
about it. So I showed him the various 
means of defense for such an attack, also 
several other useful tactics. I noticed that 
he had good fighting sense ‘and was pretty 
keen in applying instruction. 

Well, the next time he fought Papke he 
licked his rival decisively. 

Between the second and third bouts with 
Papke came the famous one with clever 
Jack O’Brien—Philadelphia Jack. In this, 
through his superior knowledge and skill 
O’Brien outpointed Ketchel convincingly 
for the first nine rounds, but Stanley took a 
bad beating manfully, then came back in the 
tenth and administered his wonderful K. O. 
punch, and Philadelphia Jack went down, 
dead to the world. 

This was Ketchel’s greatest asset and 
glory, this ability to take his licking and 
then come back. There is no other man, 
not even Fitzsimmons, who so often ac- 
complished the trick of turning defeat into 
victory. And, considering his equipment 
and unconquerable courage, he should rank 
right after Ryan, and very near the top. 

There was another man who fought 
thirty years ago that possessed courage 
enough and, had he had more all-around 
skill, would have come higher than fourth— 
Danny Kelleher, of Boston. As it was, his 
one outstanding quality at least places him 
there—his hitting. power. In this—and 
here I am not forgetting the redoubtable 
Bob—he was the greatest that ever lived. 
Like that other powerful hitter, the Aus- 
tralian lightweight Dawson, Kelleher was 
at his best in a finish fight; but he was 
better than Dawson in a limited bout. 


Jack Dempsey, the Nonpareil 


Just above him, and right after Ryan, 
should come that grand old fighter, so 
often referred to in my writings, the original 
Jack Dempsey, sometimes called the Non- 
pareil. And, if I could, I would like to rank 
him first. However, in some things he does 
come first, as I think you will agree, when 
we look him over, for he was one of the 


| worthiest champions that ever wore the 


belt. 

Like Ryan, he was a delight to watch in 
action—not so perfectly proportioned or 
graceful, perhaps, for he was more rangy— 
but graceful enough, and a trifle more 
businesslike in his clean-cut Irish face, and 
very efficient in his way of going about 
things. His footwork was perfect, his tim- 
ing the height of accuracy, and his delivery 
showed a beautiful economy—no waste 
motion. 

And he knew every blow, every trick; in 
the ring was as quickwitted as they make 
them and developed many departments of 
boxing to a point never equaled before or 
since. For instance, at feinting no man 
ever was his peer; at this he was marvelous. 

But from all this description of Jack’s 
precision and businesslike effectiveness, it 
must not be thought that he lacked either 
hitting power or heart. He could punch 
hard enough when he had gotten a man 
just where he wanted him—and as for 
heart—he had that to a superb degree. 

To realize this you will only have to go 
over his fight with La Blanche, which at 
first thought may seem a blot on Demp- 
sey’s record, but, as in the case of Choynski, 
will not when the circumstances are re- 
viewed. This fight, by the way, was one of 
the most dramatic spectacles it has been my 
lot to see in the ring. 

La Blanche was himself a worthy oppo- 
nent, a rough-looking, swarthy-faced fel- 
low, and a pretty tough man. He was 
especially famous for his use of the pivot 
blow and his constant resorting to the shift. 
Now this pivot blow is the name given to 
the maneuver in which a man suddenly and 
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very swiftly swings his whole body around, 
like a polo pony or a skater spread-eagling, | 
thus striking his opponent, if the latter, 
stays within reach, with the extended fore-, 
arm, elbow or the back of the hand. This 
trick is dangerous, especially if resorted to. 
out of a clear sky, when the other man least, 
expects it; and the other man does well to 
get out of the way when it is being tried. 
Personally I had always considered it a 
foul blow. After a few years it was barred, 
but La Blanche tried it many times during 
his career. 

His other trick, the shift, which for a) 
right-hander means quickly changing your 
pose from left hand, left foot out, to right 
hand and right foot, is useful when one is 
fighting a sluggish fellow, for it may con- 
fuse him. And Fitz as well as La Blanche 
was addicted to it. But with a fast man it 
is bad boxing, for the man who shifts is 
liable to be knocked cold. 4 

Now in this famous fight between La 
Blanche and Dempsey, Jack was winning 
slowly but surely, gradually beating the 
tough La Blanche down by inches—th 
proper pace, since it was a finish fight. He 
had things quite well in hand when li 
Blanche suddenly decided to pivot. Hi 
was extra quick this time, and as he com 
pleted his swift circle he struck Jack witl 
his forearm on the jaw, and, to the amaze 
ment of all in the house, knocked him fla 
and dead cold. | 


A Dramatic Episode 


ring. p, 
Somehow Jack, like a man coming out 
a dream and catching his first glimmer 
consciousness, caught hold of the rops 
managed somehow to get to his feet, sta} 
gered like a drugged or drunken man acre 
the ring, his equally dazed seconds unak 
to move hand or foot, and lurched to 
corner where La Blanche stood, still 
dering at his good fortune. ; 
Here Dempsey, the old fighting insti 
asserting itself even in the end, raised 
gloved hand, weakly and unclosed, — 
made the ghost of a punch at La Blan 
The arm could not even cover the sI 
distance to La Blanche’s unguarded f 
but fell feebly, like the last effort of the} 
of a dying lion, on the breast of his foe, 
La Blanche caught the falling figure in} 
arms. a: 
So chance and accident, not inferior 
are sometimes responsible for a dele 
again many a champion has been cal 
when slipping. And all these things 1 
be remembered in attempting any rani 
or studying it after it is made. It is 
they were at their best that the men} 
be considered; their careers as a wh 
And the fact that La Blanche defé 
Dempsey, and Kelleher later knocked 
La Blanche, does not, for me, who- 
studied the men in appearance aftel 
pearance, materially affect the list, 1 
follows: 
GREAT MIDDLEWEIGHTS 


1. Robert Fitzsimmons. 
2. Tommy Ryan—Les Darcy, if h 
lived. 
3. The original Jack Dempsey—st 
Ketchel. 
4. Danny Kelleher. ; 
5. Harry Greb—George La Blanch 


Yes, for some things, if I could, 13 
like to place Jack Dempsey, the oF 
Jack, at the very top—and by his sic 
Darcy—if only to make things up. ~ 

But there is the gong again! 
for the mightiest men, not in spin 
witness the battle of which I’ve just 
but because, if really great, they cal 
size and weight to their spirit, thus m 
their appearance more impressive, 
their fights more memorable. 


‘And finally, at the heart of all this welter 
confused and conflicting opinion, stands 
e little party of the first part, Exhibit A, 
2 child himself, peering out doubtfully 
on the mess. To work or not to work— 
at is the question. But nobody agrees 
on the answer. Has the child any natu- 

rights in the matter? What are they? 
ho among the controversialists is right? 
ho iswrong? And just what is work any- 

-y? When and where does it step across 
3 dead line and become exploitation? Is 
work in industry under certain ages to 

‘eonstrued as exploitation? If so, what 

the dead line in age? Can we draw it 

sh confidence? Is it twelve, fourteen, six- 
nor eighteen years? Is it the same for 
ys_and girls? And for all boys and all 

\s? Is training in work habits necessary 

‘ore that age is reached? If so, where are 

children to acquire those work habits? 

‘school? Does our present elementary 

‘tem of academic instruction provide for 

h training? If not, just when and where 

stobecomeby? Willit spring into being, 

‘fledged and mature, like Minerva from 

‘head of Jove, on the instant it is needed, 

’n children pass a certain age and are 
nged into the work of the world? 


Sorting Fact From Theory 


“hese are fundamental queries—but to 
om shall we turn for an unprejudiced 
ly? Whose evidence shall we take? 
st of all, it is evident that we must throw 
the testimony of the employers, for 
y are self-interested parties; they are 
to give evidence favorable to their own 
. For a similar reason we are obliged to 
et the parents’ point of view; they also 
'@ a pecuniary stake in the matter, and 
‘ignorant among them are prone to re- 
1 children not as future citizens but as 
vate property, as investments which 
ald bring in a financial return. This is 
racteristic of poor foreign parents and 
iiise of some one hundred per cent na- 


A 


‘American stock as well. In addition, 
hog those whose testimony must be de- 
ed void we are bound to include all 
@ partisans, whether they be pro or 
', who know nothing whatsoever first- 
/1 about the actual work of children in 
istry or of industry itself—and who 
\t therefore be considered as talking 
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through their honorable hats. This at one 
gesture removes from the scene most of the 
politicians, theorists, propagandists, spe- 
cial pleaders, sob sisters and brethren, not 
to mention a swarm of do-gooders and 
public-wealers who have darkened the coun- 
cils of wisdom with vain and empty talk. 

And now, with this great cloud of preju- 
diced witnesses barred out of court, the 
atmosphere begins to clear. For the pur- 
pose of this article is to narrow the subject 
down to its practical aspects, to get down 
out of the airy realm of abstract theory in 
which one person’s opinion is as good as 
another’s and both sum up to naught, and 
see if it is possible to get hold of a body of 
persons, not theorists, sentimentalists or 
partisans, who, through first-hand experi- 
ence, do know something about children, 
about industry and the actual conditions of 
labor, and can give us some plain, unpreju- 
diced facts. 

In this process of separating actual fact 
from mere theory and rainbow-hued opin- 
ion, it is interesting to apply the eye for a 
moment to the knot hole of history and 
glance back over the past of our own coun- 
try before the microbe of industrialism 
bored its way into the vitals of our system, 
when our people were still mainly agricul- 
tural—a stalwart, deep-lunged race of pio- 
neers who, with their womenfolk and their 
circle of sober-eyed children, signed up for 
the stupendous, heart-cracking job of push- 
ing westward the frontiers of civilization 
with their naked hands. In those days 
there was little of all this modern contro- 
versy about children. Labor. Exploitation. 
Wage slaves. These are industrial terms. 
There’s a reproach, a sting in each one. 
Labor connotes hardship; exploitation im- 
plies oppression, abuse. But those rock- 
ribbed old giants of early days were too ab- 
sorbed in battling with the rigors of their 
environment to waste breath in self-pitying 
definitions. | Necessity—that was what 
gripped them. Call it labor, drudgery, ex- 
ploitation, slavery, any laboratory term 
you please—that did not alter the solid fact 
that after they named it they were still 
stuck for the job itself; so they just pitched 
in and licked it and went on licking it— 
and let the definitions slide. In brief, to 


them work was the law of life to which all 
were subject, man, woman and child. For 
children, too, belonged in the work picture. 


: CHILDREN AND WORK 


Literally every hand counted; big hands, 
little hands; old hands, young hands; even 
the hired men were called ‘‘hands.”’ So the 
children were broken in early, just as colts 
are broken, bitted, harnessed and taught to 
pull their share of the load. 

The point is that the habit of work was 
fixed in them while they were still plastic; 
it shaped their brain patterns; 
itself round the taproot of their souls. They 


it twined | 


became prodigious toilers, builders and | 
founders and leaders—and thus this nation | 
was forged. Pick up the biography of al- | 


most any great American; scan his early 


background; it is almost invariably a rec- | 


ord of the forging of those work habits in 
early childhood and their successful opera- 


tion in later years. The age at which these | 


boys went over the top is usually given as 
eleven or twelve. We may see, later, a 
psychological basis for this age. 


The Daily Bread of Life 


There is an inelegant but pithy phrase 
current in the vernacular called “getting 
onto yourself.’’ These youngsters, tough- 
ened and disciplined by work, with the con- 
fidence that comes only with actual experi- 
ence, got onto themselves early in the game. 
They were children of fifteen or sixteen in 
the flesh, but nineteen or twenty in the 
spirit; ripe, resourceful, fit to marry, to 
make homes, laws—whereas today, revers- 
ing the process, we have youths twenty or 
twenty-five in the flesh, but fourteen in the 
spirit; raw, immature, without work habits, 


floating like jellyfish on the changing cur- | 


rents of the tide. 


This conception of work, not as slavery | 
but as the actual daily bread of life for all, | 


influenced education. The point here is that 
in this period of our national development 


work came first, schooling second. Work | 


was necessary—schooling merely desirable, 
if it could possibly be contrived. Work and 
habits of work were the solid base of life, 


upon which was built as big a superstruc- | 


ture of education as circumstances allowed. 
What academic instruction the average 
children of those days received came 


usually in the interludes of the slack sea- | 
son. Often they had to fight for it. Perhaps | 


that is why they valued it so highly! 
Now, in this enlightened age, we have 
completely reversed the process. Academic 
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education comes first; it is compulsory, 
while work and training in work habits 
which will enable the child to gain his liveli- 
hood out in the world come second—if at 
all. To put it bluntly, work in these latter 
days has a black eye. It is considered a mis- 
fortune, the penalty of poverty. The whole 
tendency of the age, of youth, of legislation, 
of the present system of academic instruc- 
tion, is away from work. Are we then try- 
ing to abolish it by the pseudo-scientific 
method of ignoring its existence? Is it pos- 
sible that those tough, horny-handed old- 
timers who preached and practiced and 
baptized their children in the fiery gospel 
of hard work had the rights of the matter, 
and that we modern intellectuals of this 
present era of progress and jazz and gin 
have hitched the cart before the horse, and 
in our eagerness not to deprive the young of 
their natural birthright of education are by 
way of robbing them of the biggest birth- 
right of all, the very wellspring of true in- 
dividuality? 

It was with the hope of getting some light 
on these questions that I started in to in- 
vestigate the trade and vocational schools 
of a certain large industrial center—not the 
special classes for defectives, morons, car- 
diacs and cripples, but those for normal, 
lively little hustlers whose only misfor- 
tune—or, if you like, good fortune—was 
that they must get out and earn their bread 
and butter with the least possible delay. I 
talked with the principals, the trade teach- 
ers, the children; the placement secretaries 
who found the children jobs; also with the 
employers and the labor-union leaders, try- 
ing to uncover the actuality of the situa- 
tion from every industrial angle as it 
touched the child. What follows is in the 
nature of rough field notes, necessarily 
sketchy and brief, designed to give a gen- 
eral cross section of the direction in which 
these practical educators are thinking and 
marching, rather than a detailed study of 
their activities as a whole. 

I began with the principal of a trade 
school, a well-known educator with more 
than a score of years’ experience in the liv- 
ing stuff of adolescent girls, and remarkable 
alike for her vision, her enthusiasm and her 


| practical common sense. The school is a 


large one, its work standards high; the 
teachers trade experts in their own lines; 
the girls, more than a thousand strong, in 
their early teens, earnest and ambitious, 
who must be prepared to enter industry as 
soon as possible in order to assist their fam- 
ilies or gain a livelihood for themselves. The 
children, after graduation from the one and 
two year courses, are helped in finding jobs 
by the placement secretary, and thus 
knowledge of employers, of conditions of 
labor, hours, wages, abuses and the actual 
effects of industry in making or marring 
these small citizens of the future is accurate, 
up-to-date, nonpartisan and concrete. Or 
if it errs at all it errs on the side of sympa- 
thy for the child; but even in this respect 
the point of view is not drenched in emo- 
tionalism, but is practical, salutary, sane. 
Here, then, is a body of data upon which 
we may rely. 


The Instinct for Work 


To begin with, this principal did not be- 
lieve in the proposed Federal amendment 
on child labor and was rather dubious as to 
the real value of all the so-called blanket 
bills. Certain safeguards were, of course, 
necessary to protect children from exploita- 
tion, but these safeguards could and should 
be provided for adequately inside the 
states. But all these aspects of the ques- 
tion—the forbiddances, restrictions and age 
limitations—were, in her judgment, rela- 
tively unimportant as compared with the 
big constructive elements of the problem 
which the public and the legislators seemed 
prone these days to overlook, unable, it 
appeared, to see the forest because of the 
trees. 

“In our eagerness to help,’”’ she said, 
‘“we must not lose sight of the main issue 
in this big and complicated problem—and 
that is the prime importance of giving our 
boys and girls the opportunity to work. 
Children must have the chance to work. 
It’s their natural birthright and it must not 
be curbed or legislated out of existence. 
That’s the first big thing we must all stand 
for. Secondly, children must be taught 
work habits in their plastic, formative 
years, when habits are naturally estab- 
lished. Otherwise they are likely not to ac- 
quire them at all. It’s a natural, normal 
thing for a child to want to work. And by 
work I mean doing things; making things 
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witn tne hands; constructing things. Ch. 
dren are natural constructors and they lo} 
to work with their hands. The normal chi 
is very keen about this. His nature i 
to stretch out in the direction of action, IT 
an inherited instinct in him, natural as ts 
instinct of a cat to sharpen its claws agair 
a tree. It’s the same big urge in both 
them, a kind of practicing-up, an instiy, 
tive test of strength. Now the age wh 
this urge for action, for testing the streng 
by doing things, sets in has been ye 
clearly established; it starts around twel) 
years, though it may vary with the in) 
vidual, appearing earlier in some childr 
and later in others.” | 
“Then that accounts for the fact that) 
many eminent men in their biographies | 
cord that they started out to fight for al 
selves at about the age of eleven? It was; 
a mere happen-so, an artificially set da, 
but the result of a natural urge?” j 
“Tt was simply because that is the ¢ 
when children begin to break loose and st; 
doing things off their own bat. The yi 
point for us to realize is that the instinet 
there; it’s a big natural impulse in all n 
mal children, and it should not be stamp 
out, neglected or repressed; to do so m 
spoil the entire after life. It’s the worki 
of this instinct which renders children 
certain ages discontented in school; ther 
nothing active to do; nothing, so to spe: 
against which to sharpen their claws; th 
rebel at simply holding their mouths of 
and being spoon-fed with abstractions a 
theories. ‘Gee, but how I hate that 
school!’ is their doleful wail—and the d 
arrives when inevitably they break aw; 
They break away because the insti 
within them for action, for doing things} 
stronger than the external bonds by wh! 
they are held, and because in our pres 
system of academic instruction that insti) 
is not cultivated, but in the vast major 
of cases repressed or ignored.”’ 


A Good-for-Nothing Girl 


“To give you a specific example of h 
this instinct works: I know a girl, { 
daughter of wealthy parents. There wa 
time when that child was always at son 
thing; eager, full of zest to do things; kr 
ting, making clothes; always with son 


pains with her; 
living; and consequently that instinct, 7 
glected, died down. Now she’s lost }{ 
desire. You can’t interest her in anythi 
she’s simply a good-for-nothing girl. 1 
habit of work, if she ever regains it,y 


up. 
proper age I could have started her off 
the right direction.” 

“Then you think work is good for ¢} 
dren?”’ 

“Undoubtedly. It’s a natural, norn 
instinct within them, to satisfy which gi 
them pleasure; and practically it’s th 
salvation, their life. For this is a world 
work—of hard work. There’s no use bli 
ing the facts or indulging in false sentim 
The work of the world has to be done; a 
these children have their share. The v 
majority of them are obliged by circu 
stances to leave school early in order toh 
their parents or make their own way. TI 
are flung out into business, into indust 
work is their life. Then why should we 
nore it and place the emphasis on legislat 
restrictions, prohibitions, instead of the 
living constructive force itself? We do 
want to rear up a generation of nonwork 
what we want is workers and more wo 
ers—in every field of life. And years 
experience has taught me that work 
children is not slavery, imprisonment; 
the contrary, it frees them; it gives th 
confidence, poise. Then why shouldn’t th 
be trained in their plastic, formative ye 
to work, to enjoy doing things and d 
them well? The satisfactions of work ¥ 
done are the biggest satisfactions of life; | 
only lasting satisfactions, and the chil 
trained in work habits in this trade seh 
have begun to taste those satisfactions. Y 
can tell it by their enthusiasm, their 
bition, their drive. I believe also that el 
dren should be paid for doing things W’ 
Yes, paid by industry, by business @ 
ployers. It adds to their zest; and 
must be trained to do work well eno 
be paid for it. No fakes. No falling 
on the job. That principle, you see, 
both ways. 

‘Sometimes people say to me, ‘Ah, k 
how terrible to make a machine out 0 
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by setting him to labor in industry, 
iving him of his education!’ Experi- 
has taught me that such a point of 
is both false and unreal. Work, liter- 
is education—and far from shutting 
loor on further instruction it is very 
the open doorway itself through which 
hild passes to higher things. For this 
at happens; we trade-school educators 
again and again: The child becomes 
ss, discontented in school; he gets bad 
s; he seems to be wasting his time; 
ags to stop. All right—his parents 
y give him his head; he hunts up a job, 
to work. And after he has worked 
e and has been up against reality, he 
's to see things differently; he begins 
lize the need of further education if he 
climb. Far from dulling his faculties 
urning him into a wage slave, the 
ing him out upon his own resources 
ens him; he gets a new, practical 
on education; he begins to feel its 
‘ust as a mechanic feels the need of a 
1 tool in order to achieve a certain 
_ And then how they go after knowl- 
They eat it alive! 

% me give you an example of how 
oecame an open door. We had a girl 
s school; she was restless, discon- 
_and did not want to continue here. 
ght,’ I said. ‘Try a job.’ She did. 
\fter she’d been working awhile she 
eneed of further education. But she 
m with her job and went through 
chool, toiling away at night classes. 
zirl would never have gone through 
\chool if she hadn’t first gone out to 
, She needed just that spur.” 


| Thrown on Her Own 


| addition, it must be said that a great 
) children, after a certain age, are 

wasting their time in school, and 
yng them out to earn their own living, 
| or swim by their own efforts, is often 
[st thing in the world for them. It 
their eyes; it reveals to them their 
dden strength, and transforms them 
yafers into keen young workers. We 
girl like that. She was a little 
i-maker. Full of ginger, but always 
i; up strife. So finally one day I 
(ier into my office and said, ‘Mamie, 


she exclaimed, astonished. 
!oing to throw me out?’ 
ys, Mamie, that’s exactly what: I’m 


{2 do—throw you out. For your own 


e aren’t you going to find mea job?’ 
ed. 

1), you're going to find your own job. 
i doing no good here, and so I’m 
po let you shift for yourself for a 
see how it goes.’ 

Il, she flung out of the room, furious, 
(the school. Privately, I instructed 
!;ement secretary to ring up the em- 
nt bureau and tell them if she came 
idher a place. Then I heard no more 
> But six months later she came 


in short, a changed girl. 
Id up to me and said, ‘I guess you 
/n0w me?’ 

(, yes I do. You're Mamie. Why, 
e you look, Mamie. You must be 


think I could hold down a job, 
fou didn’t think I amounted to 
Well, I just decided to fool you and 
a what I could do. And I’ve done 
2 got a fine job! And they like 
Jat’s just what I did it for,’ I said, 
1 “Lhoped that throwing you out on 
m would make you find yourself. 
lid, didn’t it?’ 

3, ma’am,’ she agreed with enthusi- 
|; was the very best thing that could 
Ppened to me. I’m much obliged 


job had transformed her. Yes, 
ja fine revealer. 

ur elementary or grade schools and 
Wiroughout our entire academic 
M in the higher institutions as well, 
vile tendency seems to be directly 
jom work. Too much piling up of 
4 On abstract and of theory on theory. 


wa gulf between what is taught in- 
Schoolroom and what goes on in the 
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great world of work outside their doors. In 
our elementary schools as at present con- 
stituted, the restless energy of the growing 
child, his normal, healthy instinct to work 
are taken scant account of—with the result 
that there is constant waste, a constant 
slackening of effort. The plain fact is, we 
are so accustomed to measuring everything 
with the academic yardstick that we con- 
sider the academic standards the only 
proper ones to apply. And we apply them 
to everything. 

_ “But what is education, anyway? Does 
it consist in stuffing the mind full of ab- 
stractions, training it, magpie-like, to se- 
crete information? Take a certain type of 
college graduate—we all know the type; 
unfortunately, it’s not rare—women who 
have taken no end of academic degrees, and 
yet, in real life, they’re stupid, clumsy, 
dymb. They know a lot of theoretic stuff, 
but practically, they’re helpless as babes. 
They can’t do anything! They can’t trim a 
hat or whitewash a shed or make a decision 
in a hurry. They’re not productive, con- 
structive. Just dumb-bells filled full of 
theoretical knowledge. Then we see the 
opposite type—women who aren’t any great 
shakes when it comes to books and abstract 
theories, but practically, they get there; 
they are doers, makers; they can put things 
over and give you a common-sense judg- 
ment on which you can rely. Which one of 
these two types shall we say has the higher 
mentality? Which one is the more truly 
educated? 

“Do you see what I’m driving at? Some 
of these days we are going to overhaul our 
system of academic education, throw some 
of the theory overboard and connect up the 
rest more directly with the big outside 
world of work and production. It is a 
damaging reflection on our elementary 
school system and perhaps on our whole 
national point of view of education in gen- 
eral that a child thrown out early upon his 
own resources to earn his living is often 
better educated in the truest sense of the 
word than the one left in school. We see 
boys and girls out in industry far outstrip- 
ping those in school; outstripping them in 
development, power, ambition, confidence 
and real zest. And why? Because the 
young workers have come to grip with 
reality, with life. Experience, hard work and 
the satisfaction of getting round their jobs 
are educating them faster than the schools. 

“Do not deduce from all this that I do 
not believe in laws safeguarding children; 
I do. Children at work must not be ex- 
ploited or abused. It goes without saying 
that there should be proper ventilation, 
sanitary conditions, regulation of working 
hours. And laws covering these points 
should be strictly enforced. But give the 
children a chance to work! That’s the main 
point of the whole issue. Don’t curb or 
destroy at its root his normal instinct for 
doing things; don’t shut him off by blanket 
restrictions and prohibitions from an op- 
portunity to work. Remember that com- 


‘paratively few children are exploited in 


proportion to the vast number who work— 
and who must work. And certainly it is the 
part of wisdom to give at least as much at- 
tention to fostering work habits in all as we 
give to restrictive legislation which affects 
relatively few. Let us be cautious lest in 
our zeal to help those few we perpetrate 
legislation which would be damaging to all.” 


Trade:School Girls in Industry 


“For work, a normal amount of work 
for normal children, is not exploitation— 
though,” she smiled, ‘‘I believe that some 
good people consider it so!’’ She paused, 
pondered, then added slowly, weighing her 
words, ‘‘So strongly do I feel on this point 
that I should almost be willing to say it 
would be better to throw overboard all pro- 
tective legislation whatsoever if the effect of 
that legislation would be to damage or curb 
the fundamental right of all children to 
work. To get at it from another angle— 
somehow or other we must create a working 
spirit in America among the young. It 
must be created in their plastic, formative 
years, when the instinct shows itself; and 
that, and not restrictive legislation, is the 
real, constructive problem which confronts 
us all today. 

“Well,” she finished, laughing, “that’s 
my point of view. I know it’s not popular. 
But it’s been born of the experience of many 
years. And now let me show you how it 
works out practically. The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating—and my girls, 
raised on these doctrines, have made good. 
Sometimes with a capital G.” 
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She picked up a sheaf of records and 
culled out a few at random. 

“Here’s Maggie Breslin. She went out to 
work in industry at sixteen years. For her 
first job she received only $4 a week—that 
was during the war. Now she runs a busi- 
ness of her own, employs from sixteen to 
eighteen girls, and makes more than $600 
a month. She works with a partner at in- 
terior decorating. Last winter she fitted 
out a big New York hotel with lamps. 

“And here’s Annie; fifteen; operator ona 
power machine. Annie began at $14 a week. 
Her wages as shown by the various jobs‘on 
her card leaped up as follows: $14—$20— 
$35—$40—$45—$55. How’s that for the 
third year out? If I stress these children’s 
wages, it’s because wages, and particularly 
increases in wages, are clear indications of 
their enthusiasm and interest in their 
work. 

“Now take Marie; sixteen years old, in 
the millinery trade. She began at $12 and 
now she’s receiving $75 per week according 
to her last report. None of these girls had 
more than two years here, but we started 
them, taught them the elements of their 
trade, gave them work habits, trained them 
to do their job thoroughly, to take pleasure 
in it—and then they do the rest. 

“Here’s another girl. Yousee, I’m taking 
them just as they come. Millicent; started 
out after a one year’s course in dressmaking 
when she was fifteen. For her first job she 
got $6 a week. She worked up to $40. 
Last year she went to the Bryn Mawr sum- 
mer school and revealed splendid leadership 
qualities. They said she was one of their 
finest students. No dulling of the faculties 
there! 

“And here’s Anna; started to work when 
she was fifteen, after one year of dress- 
making, at $14 a week. Let’s see how fast 
Anna climbed her little ladder of success. 
Here’s the record of her jobs: $14—$14— 
$16 — $18 $18 — $18 — $18 — $22 — $25 — 
$25—$38—quite a jump there!—$38— 
$50—$50. She began in 1919 and the last 
record is in 1924, so she made that climb in 
less than five years.” 


Hardly a Wage Slave 


“Here is a student-aid girl—an interest- 
ing case. Her parents couldn’t afford to 
keep her even one year in a trade school; 
they needed her wage. So she was given a 
small scholarship to cover food, car fare, 
and so on, and we made up to her parents 
what she would have earned out in industry. 
She took a year of dressmaking, all she 
could afford, and at fifteen we placed her in 
her first job. Her record here did not reveal 
any extraordinary aptitude. She was ear- 
nest, conscientious, but in no way different 
from scores of other girls. Now listen to 
this astonishing record of her various po- 
sitions with their weekly wage: $6—$7— 
$8 — $10 — $26 — $35 — $75 — $100 — her 
weekly wage, mind!—$125—$150. And 
finally, $150 per week plus a bonus of $1000 
ayear! A regular poor little rich girl—with 
the richness all stored up in herself and 
discovered by actual experience in industry. 
For the point is, we didn’t discover her 
genius here. All we did was to present her 
with the key and show her how to fit it into 
the door. I was so astonished at her report 
that I thought there must be some error, 
and asked her employer to confirm her 
statement. This is what he wrote in red ink 
across the bottom of her card: ‘Works here. 
$150 per week as designer. Wonderful suc- 
cess!’ That girl is still under twenty-five; 
undoubtedly a genius in her line—and she 
found herself through work!” 

Summed up, the points made by this 
eminent educator who has had practical 
experience with children, employers and 
industry extending over a long period of 
years, are as follows: 

1—Work does not injure or enslave; on 
the contrary, it educates and saves. 

2—Children like to work; it is a natural, 
healthy instinct, manifesting itself around 
the age of twelve years. 

38—This instinct should be cultivated. 
The child should be trained in work habits 
and to take pleasure in his job during his 
plastic years, which is the time when habits 
are formed. 

4—The present tendency, both in aca- 
demic education and in America at large, is 
away from work. Restrictive child-labor 
legislation simply follows this general trend 
and is essentially negative rather than con- 
structive in action. 

5—Safeguards are necessary to prevent 
exploitation, but it should be remembered 
that the number of children exploited are 
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comparatively few in proportion to the 
total number who must work, and ill- 
advised legislation which takes no account 
of children’s natural instincts might dam- 
age the many for the advantage of the few. 
Such legislation touches only the hem of the 
garment of the real issue. The constructive 
problem which confronts us today is how to 
create in young America the spirit of work. 

Next, I sought the placement secretary 
in order to discover to what extent industry 
exploited these children. Were the employ- 
ers black-hearted villains who oppressed 
and underpaid the girls? The placement 
secretary was a socialist. Her experience 
extended over a number of years, during 
which she had had direct contact with 
thousands of employers and placed thou- 
sands of girls. Thus her knowledge of em- 
ployers was wide, practical and exact. 

“What,” I began, ‘‘is the general atti- 
tude of the employers toward these children 
who are forced out to work in their early 
teens? Do they try to exploit the girls, to 
work them to death and pay.as little as they 
can get away with? Think back over your 
experience as a whole and try to rate the 
attitude of the employers. Would you call 
it good, fair, indifferent, bad or decidedly 
poor?”’ 

She pondered a long moment, eyes nar- 
rowed, and then said simply, “On the 
whole—good. Their general attitude is just 
and fair and square.” 

“They don’t take advantage of the youth 
of the girls to obtain their services cheap?” 

“On the whole—no. Of course there are 
cases now and then—but the general atti- 
tude is very good. Of course this state has 
excellent protective legislation for children. 
And that helps. But, generally speaking, the 
attitude of industry is one of cordial coéper- 
ation. A good many of the employers watch 
the work of the girls and promote those who 
show exceptional keenness and ability.” 


The Exploitation Myth 


“How does the increase in pay come 
about? I mean, who makes the first move— 
the girl or the employer?”’ 

“Well, usually it’s the girls. They strike 
the employer for a raise, and if he thinks 
their work deserves it he’s pretty good at 
coming across. Not always, of course. It’s 
hard to give a general reply on that; it de- 
pends on so many individual things.”’ 

“The employer doesn’t hold it against a 
girl who asks for a raise?”’ 

“Oh, no! On the contrary, I think they 
like it—that is, if the worker has shown am- 
bition and ability. Yes, the employers like 
to see ambition in workers, and asking for a 
raise is one sign of ambition—other factors 
being all right. Of course, girls must use 
common sense. Some ask for a raise in 
hard times when shops are shutting down, 
and complain if they don’t get it. They 
must understand when and why to demand 
an increase. We talk all those things over 
with them here. 

“‘T used to believe,’’ she continued re- 
flectively, ‘‘that girls should stick to one 
job; that changing around showed flighti- 
ness, but experience has modified my opin- 
ion on that. Not changing may indicate 
even worse qualities; it may indicate a 
stand-pat nature, unambitious, sluggish, 
dull—or a complete indifference to the job. 
Remember that these girls are skilled work- 
ers. All they need is actual practice in 
order to climb. Ambition is natural; they 
wish to advance in their job, and a higher 
wage is the best sign of such advance. Many 
of our employers take only expert workers 
and they don’t mind paying a high price if 
the girls can deliver the goods. Last month 
I jumped a girl up from $18 to $26 a week. 
An employer rang me up and asked for an 
expert worker. I filled it, telling the girl 
she’d have to make good—and she did.” 

“And do the girls hate their employers, 
feel they are being turned into machines?” 

She laughed and shook her head. ‘‘ They 
just love their jobs! You see, their work is 
so diversified that they get great enjoyment 
out of it. Take dressmaking, for instance; 
there are only four general diversions in the 
making of an entire robe; so they’re con- 
stantly shifting from one type of work to 
another. Yes, they like it. But ask them 
yourself! We have a lot of continuation 
girls working out in industry who return 
here for special classes. Ask them how they 
feel about their employers, their wages, 
their jobs. Ask them anything you like!” 

I did. I took them in squads of four. 
They sailed into the room, bright-eyed, bob- 
haired, full of giggles and grit. Ages rang- 
ing from fifteen to sixteen. Out in industry 
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a year. Dressmaking, millinery, novelties, 
boxes, lampshades, and operating on high- 
power machines. Wages ranged from $13 
to $20 per week. I never saw such merry 
little wage slaves. Did they like their jobs, 
I inquired. An enthusiastic chorus of 
“Yes, ma’am!”’ 

“And how about your employers?” 

“ Awfully nice.” “Oh, allright.” “Pretty 
good.”” And so on. No complaints. But 
that wouldn’t do at all. 

“Look here,” I began, “you don’t need 
to be afraid to tell me the truth. Out with 
it. Hasn’t anybody here got a mean, stingy 
old grouch of a boss who grinds her 
down?” 

They burst into clear laughter. They 
giggled and wriggled with delight. Evi- 
dently they considered my remark as an 
effort at entertainment. If they were ex- 
ploited victims of a brutal system they 
were giving a remarkable imitation of buéy- 
ant, enthusiastic, self-respecting girls who 
took an honest pride in their work. But I 
persisted. 

“There must be somebody here who has 
a hard time. This is not natural. Now, 
come on!” 

A silence. The girls looked at me, puz- 
zled but friendly, as if they could not quite 
get my game. 

““Well,’”’ confided one girl with an air of 
thinking up something merely to help me 
out, “I don’t like the woman over me very 
much.”’ 

“Aha! She overworks you?”’ 

“Oh, no!’’ She shook her head vehe- 
mently, round-eyed. ‘‘But—well, you see 
she’s kinda old and cranky’’—again the 
swelling chorus of giggles, but my little 
friend stuck it out—‘‘ Well, she is old! And 
that gets her kinda nervous and nasty.” 
She finished sagely, ‘‘But I just keep out of 
her way!” 

Again the giggles broke loose. And that 
was the extent of the exploitation I could 
dig up out of those enthusiastic young 
wage slaves! 

Next I visited a vocational school for 
boys. Here all the teachers are experts in 
their respective lines. The school is in- 
tended to meet the wants of that large and 
constantly increasing number of boys be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and sixteen who 
usually leave elementary school without 
any definite knowledge of or desire for prac- 
tical employment. These boys either loaf 
their time away, drift into a life of crime or, 
if they find employment, take jobs for 
which they have no natural aptitude, and 
so become discouraged early in the game. 
This school is attempting to find a practical 
solution of this grave problem. 


Crazy About Their Work 


The principal, dealing with the raw living 
stuff of boyhood and also with the big out- 
side world of industry, did not believe in a 
Federal child-labor law. He held that such 
legislation was the affair of the individual 
states. 

“Also,” he continued, “‘I think we should 
go very slowly in this whole matter of 
ages—forbidding and restricting child labor 
according to age. Legislation of that arbi- 
trary blanket type may work great hard- 
ship. For often we find a boy of fourteen 
equal in stature, strength and mental de- 
velopment to another of seventeen. That 
boy of fourteen with a seventeen-year-old 
body and brain may need to work. To pro- 
hibit him kills his spirit. We had a case like 
that recently. He was a big, strapping, 
eager youngster just turned fourteen, but 
with the muscular and mental development 
of a lad of eighteen. He broke down com- 
pletely, sobbing like a child, because he 
wanted to work, but the law said no, he 
must stay in school. He was poor, his 
father dead, his mother with a family of 
little children dependent on her. To forbid 
him to work was a crime. He was so big 
that the truant officers went right by him, 
never dreaming he was only fourteen. But 
eventually he had been caught. Well, we 
fixed him up, but the point is, we shouldn’t 
clamp down these hard-and-fast rigid blan- 
ket laws upon fluid youth. Each individual 
case is different; what may be one boy’s 
meat is another’s poison; and we may dam- 
age a child irreparably by refusing to let 
him work when the urge is on him.” 

“When does the urge manifest itself in 
boys?” 

“Around twelve years. Of course, here 
again we mustn’t be too arbitrary with our 
dead lines. We say roughly around twelve, 
which is the B Seventh Grade. About 
that time the doing-things-with-their-hands 
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instinct begins to crop out, and boys bee 
restless and discontented if it is n 
That’s why so many of them break o 
away and jump into real jobs. Thai 
why in some cities we’ve started what 
prevocational schools, to try-eut bo 
ferent lines of work and discover the 
ural bent. No, I don’t mean manual 
ing. That’s something else again.” 
““And what about enthusiasm?’™ 
He laughed. ‘‘ Why, these boys ar 
crazy about their work! Remember, : 
a picked lot. They’re here becausi 
want to be here. Nobody drove t] 
with a big stick. And they’re intel 
We don’t take morons, cripples o1 
class imbeciles. It takes brains, an¢ 
you forget it, to be a skilled workmai 
days. That’s why we have such a hi 
centage of successes.” 
“Then you have a high percen 
boys who make good on the outside 
“Very high. You find our kids 7 
their own businesses at eighteen 
teen. They start in here at fourte 
off one or two years’ training, go « 
helpers, keep on coming back to 
school for special work, and inside of 
or four years they’re making big 
You wouldn’t believe what they pull: 
And keen as mustard on their jobs. 
I’ll show you!”’ He drew from his ] 
a bunch of business cards. “‘ There you; 
Business cards. Youngsters of eightee 
nineteen! The nerve of them—and g 
away with it, too! Here’s one—a plu 
Has his own shop. Another—electi 
Installs the power in big factories. — 
another, a lad of nineteen—he’s just 
a house and sold it for $12,500.” 
“His father helped him.” Be | 
“No, sir! Father’s dead. He did it 
his own bat. He started in here, t 
year of carpentering, worked, saved 4 
bunch of money, built his house, took| 
the worry and fuss—and came thro 
That’s what I’m getting at—these lad 
fourteen, fifteen and sixteen show ambit) 
brains, drive. Work wakes them up; 
find themselves.” | 
“And the employers?’’ 
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Wise and Unwise Methods 


“All right. No exploitation—if 
what you mean. These boys are onto 
selves. They know to a T what th 
worth and what the job should pay. 
can’t put much over on them. As a ma/ 
of fact we have very fine, cordial rel 
both with the labor unions, who send 
apprentices here to our night schools 
shows how practical and up-to-date 
are!—and also with the employe 
visit us constantly, make suggestions 
us with materials and take our boys 
they leave.” 

In this brief glimpse at actualities : 
hold once more the ancient breach be 
theory and practice—between the 
the producers, the creators, and thos 
take it out in preaching. The creati 
says to the child: “‘Go ahead. Jur 
Try. Let’s see what you can do!” 
what we may call the protective spiri 
warningly: ‘“‘Look out! Don’t injw 
child!” Both attitudes are partially 
one is male, the other female; but f 
sake of the child neither should hay 
right of way; each one should modi 
ameliorate the other. Undoubted 
America today our attitude toward ch 
is slightly overfeminine. Undoubted 
child would benefit from a strong, ¢ 
as well as a tender, protective—ha 
guiding legislation in its behalf. 

It is not to be denied that there 
deliberate and brutal exploitation ot 
children under distinctly unhealthfv 
ditions and for a meager wage. Fo 
exploiting employers the deepest de 
Dante’s inmost hell are none too b 
wipe out such plague spots is a pr 
worthy of the greatest brains of the 
It is a good fight—all the better be 
from the very nature of the human a! 
half beast and half divine, it can ne 
fully won until all of God’s children 
wings. Nevertheless, there is a wise m 
and an unwise method of procedure, | 
fashioning legislation it is well to giv 
to the experience of those who have 
their lives with and for children w 
forced by necessity to labor in ind 
And the advice of these educators 1 
slow. Don’t legislate children’s ni 
birthright out of existence. Give then 
chance to work! The real, const 
problem which confronts us today 1) 
create in young America the spirit of Wo 
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I can do that for myself. Just now, I’d 
rather have somebody reduce the moun- 
tain to the molehill dimensions—and prove 
te 

Marsh smiled. 

“That’s what happens more often, sir.”’ 

“So I’ve discovered. Most of our vague 
fears are bogies. Nine-tenths of the worry 
in this world is apprehension unjustified by 
facts. But John has one silly conceit—he 
fancies himself a brilliant detective, master 
of deduction, and all that. Sometimes it 
carries him away, and I’ve known him to 
make a good deal of a fool of himself. As a 
very wealthy churchman, he has got by 
with one or two things that would have 
landed another man in trouble. Well let’s 
forget it for the moment. What a 
gorgeous day!” , 

He stepped to the window and looked 
out. Marsh joined him. During the night 
the wind had hauled northwest and was 
now blowing a clear fresh gale, bundling 
along rounded masses of white cumulus 
cloud beneath which brown shadows raced 
across the Sound. It was, to honor an in- 
terpreter of such, what might be called a 
Maxfield Parrish day. The water alter- 
nated vivid patches of brilliant blue, 
flecked out in snowy splashes with areas 
that might have been mistaken for kelp- 
covered shoals, had they not been keeping 
pace with the massy flying clouds. 

The sweep of lawn, well kept, of Ber- 
muda grass rather than the fine English 
turf that requires not only centuries of care 
but drizzle for its velvet sheen, stretched 
from the path round the house to the low 
rocky edging to protect against inroads of 
wind and wave a tract that only fifty years 
before might have been appraised at one 
hundred dollars an acre, and now could not 
be purchased for one hundred times that 
price. Looking down, Marsh and his host 
perceived that the flock of starlings were 
still strutting about directly under the win- 
dow. Dodge commented on them. 

“Though a bird lover, I fail to see where 
that species contributes much to our good. 
They’re not decorative and they don’t sing, 
and I’ve an idea they preémpt the premises 
of our native birds. Still, I suppose they 
may perform some service we don’t know 
much about. Shoo! Shoo!” He 
flung out his arms. 

The flock took wing, flying to a big 
bowlder some hundred yards out on the 
lawn, around which a clump of rhododen- 
dron had been planted, this bordered by a 
zone of pansy bed. Then, glancing at where 
they had been, Marsh discovered four star- 
lings that had not gone with the rest of the 
flock, but remained apparently crouching 
down. They were close to the house, only 
ten or fifteen feet out from the gravel path, 
and something in their drooping attitude 
caught and held his attention. 

“Look at those four starlings down there, 
Mr. Dodge.” 

His host, who had turned away from the 
window, glanced down again. Then he ex- 
amined the birds more intently. 

“‘That’s curious. They look to be hurt, 
or sick.”’ He picked up a pair of binoculars 
that were on a stand by the window and 
focused on the wilted birds. ‘‘Why, bless 
my soul, those birds are dead!”’ 
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HE two men exchanged a glance of ex- 

treme surprise. Here was a large flock 
of starlings busily foraging on the lawn just 
under the window, and now when shooed 
away had flown off to leave four of its num- 
ber dead. Such episodes do not happen in 
vigorous bird life. Dodge looked puzzled 
for a moment, then a flush of anger rose in 
his face. 

“T’ve got it, Marsh. That confounded 
head gardener of mine has been disobeying 
orders. Those birds are poisoned.” 

“Poisoned?” 

“Yes; not purposely, so far as concerns 
the starlings, but poisoned none the less. 
We've been troubled a lot by cutworms in 
the vegetable and flower gardens. An exas- 
perating pest that doesn’t seem to have any 
reason or excuse for its mischief. Bores 
through the shoot of a plant and goes on 
its merry way without seeming to profit by 
the destruction. Sometimes you go out on 
the morning after a rain to see your finest 
dahlia sprouts ruined. We lost several that 
cost fifty dollars a bulb.” 

“‘Don’t blame the gardener for being 
sore,” Marsh said. 
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(Continued from Page 40) 


“He was raving. McGinty’s a crusty old 
mick but an uncommon good gardener. 
He said he’d make a mixture of arsenic and 
flour and sift it into the surface soil where 
they work, and that would fix ’em. Or 
maybe it was corn meal. But I spoke to a 
neighbor about it that morning. He had 
suffered from the same pest, but he told me 
that McGinty’s plan would fix the birds 
too; especially the robins and thrushes. 
We've got some vesper thrushes we wouldn’t 
spare for any amount of plants, especially 
as there are plenty of the latter to go round, 
so I told McGinty not to use any poison 
destructive to birds. He got a bit stubborn, 
tried to tell me that the birds were a pest 
too. I called him down pretty sharply and 
said he would obey orders or get out. Now 
here’s proof that he has disobeyed orders, 
so out he goes.” 

Here, to Marsh, was a new aspect of the 
easy-going genial Sherrill Dodge. The face 
of his host was flushed with anger and there 
was a hard gleam in his clear blue eyes. 
Marsh had heard it said that for all his 
good humor Dodge was no lax disciplin- 
arian, either in his business or domestic 
affairs. Certain persons, presuming on an 
invariable courtesy and kindliness, had dis- 
covered this fact to their cost. It struck 
Marsh now that the smooth and friction- 
less fashion in which ran the domestic serv- 
ice and that of the yacht might not be 
entirely due to respectful affection and es- 
teem. Also that Barclay Dodge might have 
sound reasons besides those filial for keep- 
ing his one serious fault from his father’s 
knowledge. 

Dodge stepped to the head of his bed and 
pushed a button. 

“T’ll fire that disobedient Irishman here 
and now. My orders were unqualified, and 
I’ve got the goods on him. The starlings 
must have been feeding in the garden and 
when flushed flew over here. Will you go 
down and get those birds, Marsh?”’ 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

Marsh went out, and on his way to the 
spot where lay the little feathered victims 
of an offense not their own came on Cicely 
and Iona, the former with a flower basket 
and a pair of shears. He paused to greet 
them. 

“We are going to get a few roses for the 
table and then we will have breakfast,” 
Cicely said. ‘Have youseen father about?” 

“Just left him,’’ Marsh answered, “‘and 
he’s in Jovian wrath.” 

She looked puzzled. 

“Mercy, what about? Another sleepless 
night? Or something in the paper?” 

“Neither. Some Borgia or Medici on the 
premises has been at his sinister work.” 

He checked himself to fling out a quick 
arm toward Iona, who appeared to have 
slipped. His prompt support saved her a 
possible fall. 

“Snappy work, Marsh,” Cicely said. “I’m 
going to have these rugs on the stairs tacked 
down. They are worse traps than banana 
peels, because you’re on the lookout for 
banana peels. . . What’s that stuff 
about Borgias and Medicis. Don’t quite 
get you. Dad’s got up with indigestion. I 
told him last night he oughtn’t to wolf that 
relish.” 

“‘A fatal indigestion,” Marsh said, “but 
happily your father was not the victim. 
Four starlings paid the price.” 

He looked at Iona, whom the shock of 
her slip on the stair-landing rug had left a 
little pale. 

“Whatever are you driving at?”’ Cicely 
demanded. ‘“‘Borgias and Medicis and four 
starlings—sounds a little barmy to me.” 

“Well, it looks as if the head of your 
horticultural department had defied strict 
orders from headquarters not to spread cut- 
worm poison, and the starlings beat the 
borers to it. There are four dead ones under 
your father’s window on the lawn, and I’m 
on my way to collect the corpus delicti.” 

“Oh dear’”’—Cicely looked distressed— 
“T remember father speaking about that. 
It means down and out goes old McGinty, 
and he’s a treasure. We shall never get 
another gardener like him, and he has been 
with us seven years.” 

“Let’s hope Mr. Dodge may just bawl 
him out and send him back to work,” 
Marsh said. 

Cicely shook her head. 

“Dad never bawls servants out. He fires 
them out. You’ve quite a lot to learn about 
him, Marsh. The rest of us have learned it. 
When Barelzy was a little kid of ten dad 


caught him shooting craps with one of the 
stable boys. The boy was discharged on the 
spot and dad told Barclay that if he did it 
again he would send him off to school. 
That happened, and as none of the big 
boarding schools in this country would take 
such a little boy, dad sent him to one in 
England—and he adores Barclay.” 

This information furnished Marsh fresh 
food for thought, also suggested that he had 
better not stand there chattering but pro- 
ceed on his errand. The two girls went out 
with him. Cicely shook her head sadly at 
sight of the birds, but Iona said nothing. 
She looked, Marsh thought, rather upset 
at this glimpse of rigid domestic discipline. 

He picked up the dead birds, remarking, 
a little to his surprise, how quickly they 
had commenced to stiffen. Returning to 
Dodge’s room, he found that disciplinarian 
seated at his desk, grimly writing a check— 
to the order of one McGinty, head gar- 
dener, Marsh correctly surmised. Dodge 
laid down his pen, blotted the check, then 
took the dead starlings from Marsh’s hand 
and examined them. 

“H’m—that’s a bit odd.” 

“Their stiffening so quickly, sir?”’ 

“Why, yes. I don’t know how long it 
takes rigor mortis to set in with a dead 
starling, but then:they might have been 
there some time.”’ He laid the little corpses 
on the table and looked thoughtfully at 
Marsh. “If McGinty denies the charge 
shouldn’t you say this evidence was strong 
enough to convict him?’’ 

“It’s purely circumstantial, sir. They 
might have flown here from some adjoining 
estate.” 

He picked up one of the birds, and part- 
ing its feathers examined the body closely. 
There was no evidence of the slightest 
bruise. 

“T’ve thought of that. But neither of 
my next neighbors uses the stuff. We dis- 
cussed it one day on the train. And I 
scarcely think a poisoned bird could fly 
that far.” 

There ran through Marsh’s mind the re- 
gret Cicely had expressed at prospect of 
McGinty’s dismissal, though it apparently 
had never occurred to her that any inter- 
cession of her own could avail. Another 
commentary on Dodge’s inflexible adminis- 
tration of his affairs. 

It was now in the hope of pleasing Cicely 
that Marsh observed, “I believe that ar- 
senic is rather slow to act, sir. In the case 
of a bird, where the food stays in the crop 
for a while, it might be still slower.” 

“That’s so. All the same, I don’t believe 
that anybody hereabouts is using the stuff. 
Everybody I’ve talked to had heard that 
it was destructive to bird life. Market gar- 
deners wouldn’t care a hang, but there are 
no market gardens near by.” 

Marsh suggested a little diffidently, ‘“‘Why 
not wait until you hear what McGinty says 
before dismissing him, Mr. Dodge? Of 
course, if he admits flat disobedience of or- 
ders there’s nothing else to be done.”’ 

Dodge frowned. 

“T fully expect the old rascal to deny it. 
I wouldn’t hesitate to trust McGinty with 
anything I possess, unless it’s the key to 
my prewar liquor. But he’s the type that 
would lie out of a scrape from a sense of 
self-respect. It would shame him more to 
own up. More than that, he would lie to 
save somebody else he felt a friendliness 
for.” 

vee seems a generous fault,’’ Marsh 
said. 

“Yes, I suppose so; but I’m not much 
in sympathy with any sort of liar. My 
servants are highly paid and well treated, 
and I require absolute honesty from them. 
When my wife was living they were not 
instructed to say ‘Mrs. Dodge is not at 
home’ when she was in the house, but ‘ Mrs. 
Dodge is not receiving.’ Callers had per- 
mission to be sore if they liked. This old 
Irishman lied to me two days ago, also 
about borers.’’ He smiled unwillingly. 

“Oh, well,” said Marsh, “in that 
case gr a 
“This wasn’t a cutworm. It was what 
might be called a gun worm. I had plucked 
a prime hothouse melon on my way through 
the garden and set it on a bench to take to 
the house on my way back from the stable. 
When I came to pick it up I found two small 
round holes plumb through the middle of 
it. McGinty had been there all the time, 
and I called him over and asked how come. 
He scratched his grizzled old shillalah mat 


and said that they must have been | 
by a melon-boring worm, where it res 
the ground. ‘How about an air-gun wey 
I asked, having seen my little scalaw; 


came from the stables. McGinty hat 
cheek to swear he hadn’t seen the boy 
breakfast time.” 

The gardener, Marsh reflected, wou! 
a man of heart if not of strict truthfus 
He was the more surprised that I} 
should see fit to mete him out such | 
mary justice. It did not go with M¢ 
previous estimate of his host. Well, Mj 
had just learned a good deal that surg 
him about the son, and now he was ge 
a corrected observation on the altitu) 


There came at this moment a rap at 
door. “‘Come in,” Dodge called, and] 
Ginty, the gardener, entered. The oldf| 
was far from being the tidy and suf} 
sort of person one might expect to fint 
head gardener of a rich American or B}| 
estate, in which he differed distinctly 
all other members of the Dodge persi 
that Marsh had seen. 


ape it suggested, creased with many 
and wrinkles that gave its expression 
of humorous malice. Looking more cle 
there was a good deal of wisdom ir 
slaty, restless eyes. One would have 
that the gardener, in his close inti 
touch with Nature, aid and servant 
helper of fragile growing things, had list 
to a great many of Nature’s whispere: 
crets and noted them, watched fairies 
pixies and other Nature spirits at 
work and play, and was ally to them. 
He tugged now at his forelock in an 
time respectful fashion, unbent a kin 
two in a frame creased to fit his ne 
waited for the master to speak. The 
Dodge surveyed him thoughtfully and 
some regret, for he had never known 
Ginty’s like in the matter of profess) 
skill, Marsh saw the gardener’s eyes f 
the dead starlings on the table. The g 
of recognition as to their significance 
unmistakable, for McGinty’s guile was 
of the blank immobile Oriental sort, 
would be rather in quick-witted and r 
explanations, voluble instead of mute, 
with an appeal to the drollery of 
accuser. But Marsh knew that McG 
was entirely aware of the reason f 
summons. So also did Dodge, inte 
watching the man’s face. 
He now said briefly, ‘‘I see you’ve 
why I sent for you, McGinty.” § 
McGinty shook his head. * 
“Thin I do not, sor, less ’tis about | 
burruds.”’ § 
“Right. You ought to have learnet 
this time that when I give a positive 0 
to one of my employes I mean to ha’ 
obeyed.” { 
McGinty’s face puckered. 4 
“Sure, ’twas not my fault, sor. And 
I not always carried out the masther’ 
ders to the letther?’”’ i 
“Yes, I believe so, otherwise you woul 
still be here. In this case there was wel 
; 


at all for error. You remember that ] 
tinctly forbade you to use any poison ¥ 
ever in the vegetable or flower beds 
could be destructive to birds.’”’ He tu 
to his desk. “Since you have seen 1 
disobey my orders the best I can do 
pay you up to the first.and give you a 
ter letter of recommendation than I 
that you deserve.” 

Marsh, watching McGinty’s face, 
now puzzled to observe that its first 
pression was one of genuine sup 
the man had expected quite a diffe 
charge, and one that he had felt eq’ 
answering. But this look vanished at 
master’s curt final words, gave plac 
one of startled dismay. The face - 


was now that of a scared old ape. 
(Continued on Page 157) 


(Continued from Page 152) 
Joly saints, savin’ your prisince, sor, 
sure ‘tis not mesilf, has been afther 
in’ down a dhrop of any sort of pizen! 
a grain, sor, as I hope to die in grace!” 
wheeled, frowning. 

That will do, McGinty. Here’s the 
f. These birds were in a flock under 
yindow half an hour ago. When I scared 
1 away, these four stayed there, dead. 
neighbors do not use the stuff for this 
reason.” 

Sure now, Misther Dodge’’— McGinty 
da trembling hand—‘“‘not wan dhrop 
izen have I bought or have I put down, 
‘| that’s holy!” 

5 I can’t believe you, McGinty, 
you've lied to me before—about my 
dson, in the garden. You knew per- 
y well that he had peppered that melon. 
-eouldn’t have helped but see him.” 
Jh, lave be, masther dear. ’Twas but 
le bye’s joke and no great harrum, and 
3uch a rare shot. Could I tattle on the 
felly, and ould McGinty his frind that 
him stories av the ould counthry and 
ittle paypul? Sure he’d have held it 
id agin me. And the melon done no 


considered that, McGinty. But this 
fferent; a direct infraction of orders 
ively given you by word of mouth 
-me. I’m sorry, but I have made it a 
point never to tolerate that.” 
3ut I did not, sor!’’ McGinty’s voice 
‘almost to a squeal on the ‘‘not.” 
'e, if not belavin’ me, and small won- 
‘sor, y'have only to look through the 
5s cut by the wurrums, bad cess til the 
»g, and see can ye discover wan grain 
zen. Take some specimens of ear-ruth 
e labaratory, sor. I am tellin’ ye the 
sor.” 
ndge looked puzzled. Just as at first 
‘inty’s eyes had seemed to convict 
so now did his earnest voice carry the 
‘of truth. 
was impossible for his master to dis- 
ve him. Marsh also was bewildered. 
‘ad been at first so sure of the garden- 
guilt, and now believed him to be 
ig the truth. 
Then what the devil did kill those 
\2” Dodge demanded. 
Ginty’s face puckered into fine lines. 
thook his head. Dodge reached sud- 
7 for the check on his table and shoved 
jo a pigeonhole. 
Tery well, McGinty, then I’ll take your 
for it.”” He stared at the man with a 
‘exed frown. ‘‘ What made you look so 
ving, though, when you first caught 
| of these birds?”’ 
eGinty gave a little cough. 
jure I was thinkin’ y’ had changed 
‘oind about thim trashy burruds, sor, 
‘as be way of givin’ me orhders to be 
’ ’em off. They are no good, and 
'y the lawns and terrace, and do be 
‘in’ off the song burruds. At laste, so 
’ms to me, sor.” 
odge nodded moodily. McGinty, 
established an alibi for that first in- 
inating glance. 
“hat’s all, McGinty,” Dodge said, and 
\ the curious type had tugged again at 
prelock and gone out, turned to Marsh 
a baffled look. ‘‘Damn it, then what 
all those beastly birds?”’ 
arsh did not immediately answer. 
ding by the window, he was staring 
1 at Iona. She was standing on the 
', where the starlings had been, stoop- 
‘lightly as if to look for something in 
ie OPPed turf. He turned now to 


ost. 

search me, sir.”’ 

Nhat’s the matter? You look rather 
y, sort of green around the gills. You 
od like that yesterday after your swim.” 
voice was solicitous, kindly. ‘‘Aren’t 
feeling well?’’ 

"ve been a little ragged for the last few 
's. Silly-acting heart. My doctor says 
oY functional. Nothing to bother 


{nd here I’ve been keeping you from 
breakfast.” 
No hurry about that, Mr. Dodge.” 
‘arsh walked to the window and looked 
Cicely, over by the big bowlder, was 
ng off pansies and laying them in her 
et. Iona stooped down, reached for 
hing on the ground, then straightened 
nT and called to Cicely, ‘‘Found a 
clover.” 


300d luck,” Cicely called back. 


odge, hearing their voices, stepped to 
vindow. 


sh thought, whether honestly or not, , 


THE SATURDAY 


“Better come in and give Marsh some 
breakfast, Cicely.” 

“Coming, daddy dear.’”’ She blew him 
a kiss. 

“Don’t wait for me, Marsh,’’ Dodge 
said. ‘‘I think I’ll forgo the golf match 
and run into town. What that old scamp 
said about having the earth analyzed has 
given me an idea.” 

“You're going to take a specimen to the 
laboratory?”’ 

“No. After telling McGinty that I’d ac- 
cept his word, it would hardly do for me to 
appear trying to prove him a liar. Besides, 
I believe he was telling the truth. But I 


‘should like to know if anybody else is 


spreading cutworm poison. I’m going to 
have the crops and gizzards of these birds 
analyzed for arsenic, just to satisfy my 
mind. Besides, there are some other er- 
rands I ought to do.” 

“Are you going in the car, sir?”’ 

“Yes; andit occurs to me that I might 
ask Miss Smith-Curran to ride in with me. 
I'll take the limousine and that will give me 
a chance to talk to her about Barclay. I 
can’t help but wonder if there’s anything 
between them. She’s not at all the sort I’d 
expect my boy to fall for, but you never can 
tell. And after all, she’s got something be- 
sides the mere beauty props. I didn’t quite 
get it at first, but she unquestionably has.” 

Marsh revisualized Iona at the wheel of 
the Trilby, then later in her swimming 
suit. He nodded. 

“Yes, she’s quite a lot in reserve,” he 
muttered. ‘“‘Then I’ll go down.” 


vi 


HE Dodge fashion of entertaining was 

like that of a British country house, the 
breakfast hour being elastic; and unless 
some special diversion offered itself guests 
were left to their own resources and those 
of the establishment during the forenoon. 

Iona was pleased to accept the invitation 
of her host and the two left for town imme- 
diately after breakfast. The bishop was 
up and stirring, but neither Mrs. Aussy or 
the senator, nor Major Smith-Curran or 
Captain Peuplier had come down. 

Cicely, Marsh perceived, had decided to 
discard her vexation of the day before. The 
reason for this became apparent when a 
little later, as they strolled out on the lawn, 
Marsh described humorously the summary 
court-martial of McGinty. 

“Tt was dear of you to stick up for the 
old scalawag, Marsh, pointing out to father 
that the evidence was purely circumstan- 
tial, and that the birds might have got the 
poison somewhere else. Daddy always gives 
a square deal and the benefit of any doubt.” 

“Tt was a surprise to me,” Marsh said. 
“His rigid discipline, I mean.” 

“Yes, not many people get that side of 
him. We know it in the family though. I’ll 
say I inherit a slice of it myself. Yesterday 
I had you all tried and convicted of bad 
manners and worse taste when you came 
paddling alongside with Iona.” 

““Why the present clemency?” Marsh 
asked. 

“Well, it struck me later that perhaps 
you really couldn’t hold the pace I set. 
That big idea never occurred to me at the 
time. Even though you’ve never beaten 
me to anything in the water, I’ve always 
had a sneaking notion that you could forge 
past me like a launch past a rowboat if you 
liked. So this morning I asked Iona if you 
had seemed fagged when she caught you up. 
She said that for a moment or two you were 
allin. I’m sorry, Marsh.” 

“Oh, it’s all right, Cicely. I’m glad you 
understand though. Ordinarily I might 
have made the grade. But I’m in poor 
training just now and my motor began 
to miss. It was my own fault for not sing- 
ing out.” 

“No, mine for jumping at conclusions— 
like daddy with his starlings. Cocksureness 
is a family fault. Daddy with his executive 
ideas and Lili—Mrs. Williams—in believ- 
ing that little imp of a Dodge may sprout 
wings any moment and fly off to heaven, 
and Barclay believing when he holds four 
kings and a pair of deuces there’s no authen- 
tic record of their ever having been beaten: 
My own trouble is apt to be a chip on my 
shoulder, because I’ve never yet been 
handed a real wallop, I suppose.”’ 

“‘Let’s hope you never will be,’’ Marsh 
said, and paused to study the turf at his 
feet. He had guided their random steps to 
where the starlings had been. 

“What are you looking for?’’ Cicely 
asked. 

“A four-leafed clover.” 
Cicely glanced down. 


EVENING POST 


“But there’s no clover here. It doesn’t 
grow in this Bermuda grass.” 

“TIsn t. this about where Iona found hers, 
just before your father called'to you to take 
me in and feed me?”’ 

“Well, it couldn’t have been here, be- 
cause there’s no clover of any sort, as you 
can plainly see. There’s a little patch, 
though, back where we came out of the 
house. She must have found it there. I’m 
beginning to like her better, Marsh. This 
morning she was really human. Yesterday 
she struck me as pure kitty-cat, the jungle 
sort. Hope she doesn’t vamp dad though. 
It’s a béte noire of mine that at any moment 
some woman may.” 

“Don’t call up trouble, Cicely. It’s the 
only thing’on the line you’re sure to get the 
right number for.” 

Cicely stared at him in dismay. 

“Are you trying to make me cry out 
loud, Marsh? You don’t think Je 

“T don’t think your dear dad’s in any 
danger.”’ 

““Whothen—Barclay? Weshould worry, 
Marsh. Between you and me and that big 
rock, my big brother is just a bit of a snob. 
Besides, he’s between the dangerous ages. 
Dad’s sitting on the meridian of his.” 

“And where am I?” Marsh asked. 

“T’m not sosure.” She slanted her pretty 
head at him critically. ‘‘I’d say your dan- 
gerous age had been sidetracked to let the 
working train go through. Sort of arrested 
development of romance. I don’t believe 
you’ve ever taken even a correspondence 
course in a sentimental education.” 

“That’s true enough. On what do you 

base your theory?’’ 
.. “On what you’ve accomplished mostly. 
That wouldn’t leave time for philandering, 
sincere or insincere. But now that you’re 
sitting pretty on the highroad to success, 
you'll have to watch out. Some bob-haired 
bandit is apt to hold you up.”’ 

Marsh shook his head. 

“No, I insist on my full quota of girl— 
all the accessories, including hair.” 

He glanced at Cicely’s heavy coils of new 
manila coiffed snugly about her head—an 
early Dutch inheritance, perhaps, and one 
that went strikingly with the Dodge gray 
eyes with their black lambrequins. 

Cicely laughed. 

‘Well then, when you start in to sum up 
your specifications, don’t do it on the deck 
of a yacht in earshot of three philosophizing 
phonographs and a six-tube radio tuned in. 
If you’d had that correspondence course 
you’d have known, to start with, you 
couldn’t laugh off that big noise.” 

‘“Where did you take lessons?’’ Marsh 
asked. 

“T’ve had a series of tutors—old, young 
and even married. In that last handicap 
class they offer to divorce their wives. 
What do you know about that?”’ 

“Kind of them to go to all that trouble,” 
Marsh said, ‘‘when they might just carry 
on, hoping that Nature would take its 
course. But I suppose they foresee possible 
interference with a clause they interpret— 
and with all thy worldly goods I me endow.” 

Cicely laughed. 

“We're living in a comic-supplement 
world, Marsh, when it isn’t the crime-wave 
sort. A Jack-Horner-pie world. Put in 
your thumb and pull out.a plum fool and 
say what a bad girl am I.” 

‘For a girl in your position, Cicely, the 
comic part must be what these birds want 
to exchange for what they try to get.” 

“Yes, that’s funny. But all the same, 
there’s such a thing as taking stock of your 
assets in terms of dollars and stopping 
there. That has its silly side too.” 

‘“Well, a man sees so much of the other 
stuff that it makes him disgusted, and wary 
about getting tagged in the same class.” 
And he added imprudently, “Especially 
after he’s been handed a jolt.” 

“What sort of a jolt?” 

Marsh quoted from Alice in Wonder- 
land: ‘‘“‘T’ll be judge, I’ll be jury,” said 
cunning old Fury. ‘‘I’ll try the whole case 
and condemn you to death.’’’”’ 

“What are you driving at, Marsh?” 

“The way you jumped at a wrong con- 
clusion yesterday. You had me all wrong. 
I was sinking for the first and last time 
when Iona came along. She held me up 
until the old circulating pump got going 
again. I hadn’t meant to wait for her.” 

‘*Who said you had?” 

“You don’t always have to spell it out. 
I’d have told you then and there if Iona 
hadn’t made me promise not to. Then she 
let me off that, but advised me net to.” 

“But why?” Cicely demanded. 

(Continued on Page 159) 
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SN’T this what you want in a hack 
saw blade? 

—long life 

—fast cutting 

—uniformity 
That’s where the difference in hack 
saw blades shows up. Blades made by 
Millers Falls Company at their West 
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Made of best quality tungsten steel— 
for long life. Milled teeth with special 
patented set—for fast cutting. Each 
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formity. 
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When you place your next order, in- 
sist on hack saw blades made by 
Millers Falls Company. 


MILLERS FALLS COMPANY 
Millers Falls, Mass. 


28 Warren St. 9 So. Clinton St. 
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| (Continued from Page 157) 
i he gave several reasons—that it wasn’t 
h making a fuss about and that she 
d prefer not to be bothered with kind 
s from anybody, myself included, 
she had run no more risk in my rescue 
if she’d been standing on the bank 
fished me out with a pole. All the 
, L can’t ignore the fact that if it had 
een for her, I’d be a water baby now.”’ 
Vhat seemed to be the trouble?” 
y’s tone was indifferent, but there was 
renness to it that should have warned 
sh. “We've often hit up the pace for 
times that distance in Florida, and 
swam in from the yacht at a good clip.” 
rsh, having been let off his promise to 
| now went ahead regardless of Iona’s 
‘ing, blind to the storm signals flying 
cely’s face. 
wasaheartspasm. Been having them 
ie past few weeks. The doctor says 
mly functional and will pass if I cut 
| coffee and smokes and take regular 
ise. But yesterday it got me in a soft 
everything went black.’ 
Vhy didn’t you call out to me?” ° 
didn’t want to risk dragging you 
;. A man might grab as he loses con- 
sness, just as he would struggle when 
under anzsthesia.”’ 
[ow interesting!’’ Cicely’s voice sud- 
‘reminded Marsh of her father’s when 
had first discovered the dead star- 
_ “Couldn’t you give me credit for 
» as strong a swimmer as Iona?”’ 
| didn’t call to her. She saw my fix and 
gonto me. Somehow I didn’t seem to 
whether she went down with me or 


Nh, really? Then I take it that when 
mes to the rough stuff, the great ad- 
ire, I don’t make the grade. I’m all 
‘to swim along in this world with, but 
vould prefer to step off it with Iona.” 
‘th, be yourself, Cicely. How would I 
0 all the sports across the Styx if I’d 
1 out and drowned the daughter of a 
id and host I owe as much to as I do 
father? It isn’t done.” 

Keally? How noble! So it was manly 
» and duty to your host. Screen im- 
: ‘Rather than draw to destruction 
laughter of the man who has so be- 
ed him, Marsh sinks without a ery for 
’ Loud applause from the mezzanine.” 
ish’s temper slipped a cog. 

ona was right.”’ 

ow, right?’’ 
he warned me to keep my mouth shut. 
said you would be more peeved at 
‘ing that she had saved my life than 
inking I had waited for her.” 

th, did she? Well, guest or no guest, 
isa cat, the original sea puss; and you 
‘to have got caught in the undertow 
ght. That girl was just waiting for a 
te to start something, and she grabbed 


ih should she have wanted to do 


low do I know? What is she here for 
ow? All she does is to sulk. Perhaps 
eeds a backer for her little game, and 
she’s gone and got a lien on you.” 

ll say she has,” Marsh declared im- 
mtly. “Any court of admiralty would 
t her salvage claim. Vessel broken 
_and foundering and nobody aboard.” 
uve only said the half of it.’”” Cicely’s 
i" mounted as Marsh fed its flames. 
) assistance asked from a vessel of the 
| That’s the part that gets my 


iin e,’ 
_ You knew that I swim like a seal, and 
lidn’t know what Iona might have in 
of tricks. You make me tired, 


arsh felt tired too. Here was what 
not keeping his mouth shut, of not 
ig well enough alone; Cicely choosing 
t her own wrong interpretation on the 
ust as her father had done with Mc- 
; the same self-willed autocratic 
ig Of a case that chose to ignore the 

But Marsh was no barrel-chested, 
legged old grubber of the soil, afraid 
ng a life job that was entirely to his 
. If this was a sample of the sort of 
he might expect throughout the course 
ite partnership with Cicely, then he 
{do without. 

now regretted having lost his temper, 
decause it had made things worse than 
ase his going into details had been such 
) and unnecessary bid for trouble, 
only for himself but for Iona. Why 


In’t he have been content to let the 
‘rest with what Cicely had told him 


t ay 


ona’s remark to her that he had 
in when she had overtaken him on 
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her way to the yacht? Cicely had said that 

she was sorry. And like a fool he had stirred 

up this mare’s-nest, antagonized Cicely 

against this girl who, when all was said and 

ag had saved his life and asked no credit 
or it. 

Well, at least there was no good in going 
on with it, Marsh decided. Cicely, he 
thought, was after all fair-minded when not 
exasperated and after a little cool reflection 
would probably get the right slant on the 
business. 

So, after a moment’s silence, Marsh said 
quietly, “‘Let’s drop this stuff for something 
more important, Cicely. Before breakfast 
your father paid me the compliment to tell 
me quite a lot that I never knew about 
Barclay. He’s worried about him.” 

Cicely hesitated for a moment, evidently 
not pleased at this shifting of the wind, 
then asked irritably, ‘‘ Well, what’s worry- 
ing him now?” 

“The same old thing, I imagine. He’s 
afraid that Barclay has been gambling 
again.” 

“What’s put that in his head?”’ 

“Your brother’s urgent letter that you 
show hospitality to the Smith-Currans. 
Your father seems to think they’re not the 
sort of people Barclay would be apt to 
sponsor unless they had some sort of claim 


on him. 

“Well, I’d thought of that myself. It’s 
rotten bad form to knock guests, I suppose, 
but they certainly don’t strike me as being 
our sort—or Barclay’s sort. So that’s why 
dad asked Iona to ride into town with him?”’ 

“Partly. To give her a chance to get 
anything off her mind that might be weigh- 
ing on it.” 

“T see. At least it’s a relief to know he 
didn’t ask her for the sake of having a 
téte-a-téte. I’ve been wondering myself if 
they mightn’t have some sort of edge on 
Barclay.” 

“What your father seemed to think was 
that Iona might want to play mediator in 
some way. He had reason to think she was 
eee for a chance for a private talk with 

im.” 

“What sort of reason?’’ 

“T didn’t ask him,” Marsh answered 
truthfully. Even without their previous 
stormy passage, he would not have told 
anybody about Iona’s suspected entrance 
to Dodge’s room. ‘‘But he reasoned that 
if this was so, then whatever Iona might 
want to say was probably about Barclay. 
So he made her this opportunity.” 

“Dad always has Barclay on his mind,” 
Cicely said. “‘ Lately it’s been worse. Vague 
rumors, I should say. That’s what’s been 
giving him insomnia. The trouble is that 
dad’s official purse holder of Barclay’s own 
inherited fortune, and it’s likely that Bar- 
clay has a chronic sore spot at having his 
big heap held out on him, as if he were a 
rum or dope or girl hound, which he is any- 
thing but. Dad claims that from the money 
angle gambling is worse, and I shouldn’t 
wonder but what he’s right. Barclay has 
proved himself such a rotten poor gambler.” 

There came just now as a diversion in 
the sort of armistice that was patching 
itself up, a little boy, walking toward them 
across the lawn from the direction of the 
garden. This was the only Dodge grand- 
child, the sawveur de race, as the French 
aptly express it, Dodge Van Varick Wil- 
liams, a formidable triad of family sur- 
names with which to saddle an urchin. 
Perhaps the virtues therein represented did 
not mix, were as oil and water, or perhaps 
sulphuric acid and water, as no person but 
his mother had so far been able to discover 
any distinguished virtue in their small 
bearer. 

The child had been presented to Marsh 
with the other guests the afternoon of his 
arrival, but the occasion had left Marsh 
unimpressed. Dodge Van Varick Williams, 
in the throes of a briefly transient spotless- 
ness it had taken time and the infinite 
patience of a mother to achieve, made the 
audience snappy. He passed from hand to 
hand like a bean bag, just as limp. Sulks 
at the ordeal rather than modesty kept his 
face down, so that Marsh had not observed 
its real boyish charm. 

He got it now, however, as Dodge Van V. 
Williams came up blithely and of free 
accord, holding his inseparable air gun, 
which was of a type and model new to 
Marsh, more of a real repeating rifle than a 
toy one. The boy’s greeting was eager and 
tothe point. “Hello, Aunt Cis. Has grand- 
father gone to town?”’ 

“Yes, Doddy.” 

“Gee, then that’s all right!” 

“What’s all right?” 
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“McGinty tipped me off to steer clear of 
him when I had my gun.” 

Marsh thought of the melon episode. 
He asked to see the gun. Dodge, or Doddy, 
as the family called him, gave the young 
man a keen look, then decided to take a 
chance. Guests were creatures not en- 
dowed with authority. Marsh, glancing 
down at the boy’s face, thought that he had 
never seen a child so charged with elfin 
mischief. He discovered also a quality of 
manliness that may so far have escaped his 
tried aunt and grandfather. 

“You a good shot?’”’ Doddy asked. 

oe halbee 

“Bet I can beat you. 
That’s all I got.” 

““You’re on, Doddy.’’ He glanced at 
Cicely. ‘‘Barclay’s not the only one.’ 

“Uncle Barclay’s rotten,” Doddy said. 
“Wish he was here, though. I’d have more 
money.” 

Even Cicely had to smile. 

“What shall we shoot at?”’ Marsh asked. 

““Apples—over here on this tree.’’ He 
glanced at Cicely. “Only the wormy nub- 
bins, Aunt Cis. McGinty says they ought 
to be stripped off.” 

They walked over to a big old apple tree 
that was sparsely hung with green fruit. 
Doddy loaded the gun and handed it to 
Marsh. 

“Let’s havegfive shots each. Cent a shot. 
It costs you a cent to miss, I mean.” 

“Right! Does she shoot true?” 

‘The gun does. It’s up to you.” 

Like most men whose profession entails 
the precise use of hand implements— 
draftsmen, surgeons, engravers, wood- 
carvers and the like— Marsh was trained to 
codrdination of hand and eye, good at tar- 
get shooting, billiards, golf. It was as easy 
for him to score a bull’s-eye as for the 
expert navigator to catch the sun on his 
horizon glass where the novice tries in vain. 
Sighting quickly at an apple the size of a 
terrapin egg near the end of a topmost 
bough, he pressed the trigger. Unlike most 
air rifles, there was a distinct if muffled 
report, caused perhaps by a much higher 
pressure than the usual one. It sounded 
like a target rifle equipped with a silencer. 
The apple was split. 

Doddy’s keen eyes noted Marsh’s ex- 
pression of surprise and misinterpreted it. 

“Lucky bum,’ he murmured politely. 

‘Maybe so. We shall see. I never 
thought these toys shot true.” 

“This one does.’’ Doddy snapped the 
lever and raised his rifle. ‘“‘The next 
nubbin,”’ he said. 

There came another report, like the sharp 
blow-out of a bicycle tire tube, and half 
the apple flicked into the air. This time 
Marsh was even more surprised. 

“You’re a lucky bum too.”’ 

“Maybe so. We will see.”” Doddy gave 
him an impish grin. “ Your turn.” 

“The one on the limb beneath.” An- 
other apple destined never to ripen. Doddy 
looked thoughtful. ‘‘Say, maybe you can 
shoot, after all.’ 

“‘Maybe. Your turn.” 

Ten small nubbins were garnered with- 
out a miss. Marsh was astonished. He 
would not have believed that so young a 


For a nickel. 


boy could shoot like that or be so steady | 


under the strain of competition. Even 
Cicely seemed impressed. Doddy’s man- 
ner underwent a change. 

“T guess you were a sharpshooter in the 
war, Mr. ig 

“Mr. McQuentin,’’ Cicely prompted, 


and to her gratification Doddy repeated, | 


“Mr. McQuentin,” giving this expert his 
due. 

‘No, I helped build ships.” 

“Well, anyhow, you can sure shoot. Any 
time you want to use my gun 4 

“Thanks, Doddy. But take a tip from 
me, old scout, and lay off melons. Other- 
wise you might get yourself caught up in 
the disarmament stuff.’ 

“Sure. I know. We’d shoot some more, 
only my ammernition’s gettin’ low. I want 
to go down to the shore and see if I can get 
a shot at a teeter snipe. So long, Mr. 
Quentin.” 

Ignoring Aunt Cis, he trotted off. Marsh 
looked after him thoughtfully. 

“That boy’s got personality.” 

“Yes, at the cost of manners. 
stopped suggesting that he be taught those. 
Lili goes up in the air. She thinks him per- 
fect. Now I wonder if he’s going to be an- 
other Barclay.” 


“No fear. That boy won’t always lose. | 


He has sure made a hit with me.” 
“Then it’s mutual, I’ll say. You seem to 
understand boys.” 


I’ve 


She glanced at him | 
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more gently. ‘‘You’ve made a hit with 
him. He was more surprised than he 
showed, but I really think he was glad you 
didn’t miss.” 
“A good little sport,’”’ Marsh said. “He 
See under my ribs. A lonely little rich 
Oo 


Ves, I think he is. But incorrigible, 
disobedient. I shouldn’t care to fight 
a duel with you, Marsh.” 

“Then don’t try to start anything, 
Cicely.” 

She opened her eyes wider at this. 

*“Who’s starting it now? Look here, Mr. 
Man, let’s do as you did with Doddy and 
call ita draw. And if we can’t laugh it off, 
then let’s try to ride it off. Can you ride 
as well as shoot?” 

““T manage to stick on.” 

“Then I’ll order the horses. 
riding things?”’ 

“Yes; everything but skates.” 

“Well, I’ll tell them to saddle the skates. 
Let’s go!” 


Brought 


vil 


ARSH returned from his ride with 

Cicely in a fuming state of mind. All 
might have gone well if Cicely had been 
able to keep off the Smith-Currans, the ob- 
ject of their visit and what might be Iona’s 
object in desiring a private interview with 
Dodge. Then a quarrel was nearly precipi- 
tated by Cicely’s expressed opinion that 
unless Iona had some hold on Barclay she 
would scarcely bother to interest herself in 
his affairs. 

Marsh lost patience, as is apt to happen 
on returning to a disagreeable topic, once it 
has been set aside by mutual consent. 

“See here, Cicely, you said a while ago 
that your father was always ready to give a 
person the benefit of the doubt. Can’t you 
do the same?” 

She stiffened in her saddle. 

““Yes, I think so, when there seems to be 
a reasonable doubt.” 

‘“Well, can’t you imagine a person’s per- 
forming a service gratuitously, from a disin- 
terested motive of friendship?”’ 

“T’m afraid I’m not very imaginative. 
But just what do you mean? Why should 
she want to holler before anybody’s hurt?”’ 

“Tt might be something that was hushed 
up so far, but bound sooner or later to reach 
your father’s ears. Iona, out of friendship 
for Barclay, might want to discount what 
is coming later by giving him Barclay’s 
side of it, or something in the way of ex- 
tenuating circumstances.” 

“Well, I’ll say that if Barclay’s got a 
champion in her, then she’s certainly got 
one in you. But then, of course, she saved 
your young life.” 

Marsh swallowed his rising wrath. 

‘She certainly did. But that’s not why 
I’m sticking up for her. It’s mere common 
decency. Call it esprit de corps between 
fellow guests.” 

“Why not esprit de ceur—for a pretty 
feminine guest?”’ 

This, Marsh thought, was going too far. 

‘Meaning that I’ve lost my heart to her? 
You ought to be ashamed. Now let’s drop 
it and leave it dropped. Please talk about 
something else.” 

Cicely complied with half this by drop- 
ping it and talking not at all. They rode 
fast, returning with their horses in a lather, 
even on that cool clear day. Marsh went up 
feeling half inclined to change into town 
clothes, pack his luggage and take his leave, 
offering his apologies to Mrs. Williams on 
the perfectly frank statement that Cicely 
and he had fallen out, and that for him to 
remain longer would, he feared, be un- 
pleasant for them both. Such a measure, 
he opined, though a little raw, would yet 
find some sympathy with Mrs. Williams, as 
he had gathered that clashes between the 
sisters were not entirely unknown. 

But his consideration for Dodge pre- 
vented Marsh from taking this radical 
course. Hiskindly host would be distressed, 
blame Cicely, who no doubt would be furi- 
ous. Marsh could never have suspected the 
girl of so much temperament. In some per- 
verse way it whetted an interest in her that 
had previously been mostly for her general 
attractiveness. 

Dodge had telephoned from town to say 
that they would return for luncheon at half 
past one, which he suggested be served 
aboard the yacht, so that if the others so 
desired they might cross the Sound to take 
in a part of the golf match at Syosset. This 
accordingly was done. 

Marsh observed that his host looked 
harassed but asked no questions. 

“Tell you all about it later,” Dodge said 
to him as he came aboard and went below, 
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the others having already gone ahead. 
Iona, Marsh decided, looked her habitual 
cool indifferent self, unflustered by what- 
ever had passed, uninspired as to any effort 
that may have been incumbent on her to 
contribute to the party’s cheer. 

At luncheon Dodge gave Marsh the im- 
pression of a man who is an awkward actor 
trying courageously to play the rdéle of 
cheerful entertaining host when his nerves 
are strained to the point of snapping 
through some consuming anxiety. Tem- 
peramentally Dodge was unfitted for the 
part, and the result was a sort of spasmodic 
gayety that alternated with relapses into 
moments of brief but somber preoccupation. 
Marsh was aware also that the bishop was 
conscious of something very wrong in the 
mind of his old friend, and that the kindly 
prelate was employing all his tact and 
savoir-faire to cover any lapses that might 
have been perceptible, and with success. 

The Trilby had been started under 
power as her owner came over the side, so 
that they would arrive at their destination 
on Long Island, Cold Spring, about the time 
luncheon was over. Dodge had sent his car 
down there to meet them, he and Iona re- 
turning on the one o’clock express. Then, 
as the yacht came to anchor, he asked to be 
excused on the pleas of fatigue and a head- 
ache that might be augmented by any 
jarring motion. He would do better to re- 
main aboard, he said, and try to take a nap. 

As Marsh had expected, the bishop then 
said that he also would prefer to stop aboard 
the yacht and take advantage of an oppor- 
tunity to get off some letters that were in 
arrears. Mrs. Williams and her little boy 
had not accompanied the party, so that 
there were left to go ashore Senator and 
Mrs. Aussy, Cicely, acting hostess, Cap- 
tain Peuplier, Iona and her father and 
Marsh. The seven with the chauffeur 
would fill the car. 

The afternoon was passed as might have 
been expected and the party returned to 
find their host apparently restored to his 
even-tenored self. Evidently the bishop’s 
counsel had done him good, Marsh thought. 
But the churchman had drawn on his own 
nervous energy in aid of his friend, so that 
he in his turn now looked a little fagged. 
Marsh decided that the affair was more 
serious even than Dodge had feared. 

They dined on their way back, and on 
arriving made by mutual desire a short eve- 
ning of it, everybody expressing a readiness 
for bed after that form of exercise far more 
fatiguing than active participation in the 
sport, which is walking and standing at 
considerable intervals as spectator of it. 
Marsh lingered, anticipating that his host 
would have something to tell him about the 
result of his errand to town after having 
previously confided in him. 

This proved to be the fact, as after all 
but Dodge, the bishop and Marsh had re- 
tired Dodge said briefly, ‘‘ Let’s go into my 
lair. I’ve got the habit of taking my prob- 
lems there.” 

The lair, Dodge’s private study, or house 
office, was a medium-size room at the ex- 
tremity of a wing built out to flank the 
rear of the big house, if such a building can 
be said to have a rear. It was on the 
ground floor, with long French-window 
doors that opened directly onto a low ter- 
race paved in large square green tiles. 
Dodge had said that when concentrating he 
preferred that his thoughts be not ab- 
stracted by such escape as was offered in a 
view of the water and a yacht on which he 
might be tempted at any moment to flee 
dull care. 

Access to the lair was had through the 
dining and billiard rooms, or directly from 
the terrace. It was handsomely if heavily 
furnished in Empire pieces, with two or 
three big leather-upholstered chairs of the 
club sort. A strong modern safe was built 
into the wall, hidden by a sliding panel in 
the oak wainscoting. Some fine prints of 
celebrated yacht races were on the walls. 

As the three now seated themselves 
Dodge lighted a cigar, then said briefly, 
“‘T’ve told Bishop Starr the whole story, 
Marsh; all that we discussed this morning 
and what has happened since. It’s even 
more serious than I had feared.” 

The bishop gave Marsh a look that puz- 
zled him a little. It seemed to say, “‘ Though 
I fail to see just where you come in on this, 
still, now that you have we might as well 
get your views.”’ It was not a look of con- 
fidence, and Marsh subconsciously resented 
it. He felt that the prelate was by way of 
being jealous of him. 

Dodge continued: “I was right about 
Miss Smith-Curran. She had been in my 
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room, but not alone. She went in to per- 
suade her father, who was waiting there to 
speak to me when I came up, that his choice 
of time and place for an interview was 
badly chosen.” 

“The man’s a fool, or worse,’ ’ said the 
bishop harshly. ‘I use ‘fool’ in the early 
Anglican sense of the word, which implies 
roguery. That is also the Biblical interpre- 
tation.’ 

“What he wanted to tell me, under the 
guise of a friendship for Barclay that may 
or may not be sincere, is that my boy has 
got himself into the worst gambling scrape 
in his unfortunate record,’ Dodge con- 
tinued, with a tinge of impatience that 
might have been partly at the interruption. 
“‘A week before the Smith-Currans sailed 
Barclay lost twelve thousand pounds at 
baccarat in one of the swagger London 
night clubs to a well-known British ex- 
army man, whose name Smith-Curran pre- 
fers for the moment not to furnish me 
with.” 

“Why not, sir?’’ Marsh asked. 

“Because the incident is closed. Barclay 
has paid the debt. But the affair has been 
noised about so that, as Iona Smith-Curran 
told me this morning, it can only be a ques- 
tion of time before it reaches my ears. Her 
alleged reason for telling me herself is that 
when Barclay came to wish her bon voyage 
he was in a state of nervous depression that 
seemed to border on collapse, and she and 
her father feared that unless I took some 
immediate action he may do something 
desperate.” 

“Rot!” croaked the bishop. 

“Please don’t interrupt, John. Iona in- 
sisted that Barclay’s mental distress was 
due to his dread of my anger and the action 
I might take when I learned of this affair, 
which might be at any hour. She says that 
his whole ambition is for a brilliant diplo- 
matic career, and that he told her that he 
would not want to live any longer if this 
were now to be blighted by me as the result 
of his own damned foolishness. His words, 
John, not mine.” 

“‘Words that are less profane than exact, 
Sherrill.” 

“Tona, who by the way now impresses 
me as truthful and a sincere friend of Bar- 
clay’s, whatever her father may be, began 
by exacting my promise that I should take 
no action of a corrective sort in what she 
was about to tell me until I had seen and 
talked to Barclay himself.’ 

“Clever young woman,” 
ambiguously. 

“Yes, and I believe an honest one,” 
Dodge retorted. ‘‘I could see that she was 
profoundly and sincerely worried about 
him. So also, she assured me, was her 
father; but of Smith-Curran I am not so 
sure. She feared that Barclay, who never 
drinks, had been taking some hypnotic, 
whether harmless or dangerous. Bromides 
or an opiate. She said he was in a pitiful 
and alarming state, down to the bottom of 
things. She begged me to do something 
immediately, and I did. I cabled him one 
hundred thousand dollars and a message 
that read: 


“«*Have learned of your obligation. Am 
cabling you amount to cover it. Desire you 
to settle account, then request immediate 
leave and come over by first ship possible. 
This need not interfere with your future 
plans and ambitions on your personal as- 
surance to me that there be no future pos- 
sibility of same in any degree. Good cheer. 
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Marsh sprang up in his chair. 

“Bully for you, sir,”” he exploded. 

Dodge looked at him somberly. 

“Well, after all, he’s my only son. And 
I am trustee of his. fortune. But what’s 
bothering me is this: How did Barclay 
manage to pay that debt? A letter written 
by him only two days before it was incurred 
told me that he was nearly flat, and begged 
for an advance. Where did he raise twelve 
thousand pounds in a few hours? Who 
would indorse the note of a young man de- 
pendent on what his father sees fit to allow 
him, even if said young man were known 
to be due some day to inherit millions? He 
might die before tnat day arrived. The 
most rapacious usurer wouldn’t look at 
such a loan, nor would any close friend, 
bound to be aware of Barclay’s failing, con- 
sider it; especially as any such would know 
also that his father would square it when it 
came to a pinch.”’ Dodge’s voice broke. 
“John— Marsh, if I thought y 

““Mr. Dodge,’’ Marsh interrupted, “‘may 
I speak?”’ 

“Well?” 


said the bishop 
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“Stop right there, sir. Hold yours 
hand. I think Bishop Starr and i 
what’s in your mind, but don’t say it. 
until you see Barclay. Meantime, hoy 
the best.” 

Dodge leaned forward toward his. 
dropped his elbows on its polished sy 
and buried his face in his hands. \V 
knew what was in hismind—embassy f, 
He looked at the bishop, whose lumi 
eyes, habitually benignant, glared ba 
him. Sheer jealousy, Marsh decided. 

Regardless of the bishop’s intol 
glare, possibly goaded by it, Marsh clir 
the nail he had driven through the b 
he had clapped over Dodge’s mouth. 

“Let this unfortunate affair rest y 
it is, sir, for the moment. What ¢ 
those dead starlings? Did the an; 
show arsenic?” 

The effect of this diversion was asto 
ing to Marsh; especially the effect of 
the bishop. The harsh lines of censure 
instantly transformed into others, eq 
hard, but of different character; a sc 
stern approval. There seemed even to 
sudden gleam of admiration in the fine 
of the churchman. But the next secc 
cloud of doubt shrouded the eagerness | 
expression. He leaned toward Marsh 

“Why do you ask that, young man 

“Let Mr. Dodge answer my question 
At least its object is not merely to ek 
the topic.” 

“My word, McQuentin, but you 
your eye on the ball!’ 

Marsh ignored the remark. Patro) 
at this moment, was as distasteful to h 
any effort at suppression. 

“How about the starlings, Mr. Dod 
he repeated. 

Dodge raised his haggard face. 

“The result of the examination was} 


tive. Neither arsenic nor strychnin 
discovered.”” He gave Marsh a dul 
puzzled look. ‘‘Now why do you and 


both want to know about those confou 
birds—bother me about a matter of n 
portance when I’m in such a beastly st 
mind about my son? If it’s merely t 
tract it, then all I can say is that it 
earthly use. What do I care what kille 
birds, or when or why?” 

“Quite so.”” The bishop’s voice was 
“Tt might have been a Hertzian wave 
the theory of that incident reported i 
papers some time ago, where several 
flock of blackbirds were seen to fall 
ground dead while in full flight. Wl 
you ask about the starlings, McQue 
Why bother Mr. Dodge /4 1t them n 

Marsh did not answe.. Dodge nr 
himself. 

“Oh, well, I suppose where one is n 
timately concerned a mystery is more) 
esting than a lamentable fact, even 
threatens to be a tragic fact. I haven 
heard from Barclay. But since you 
to know about the starlings, Marsh, 1 
all—nothing.” 

“Did they analyze for anything bi 
arsenic and strychnia?’ 

“Not that I know of.” 

“Where are the birds now?” 

“What a ”? Dodge checked a 
of impatience. “How do I know? 
stroyed, Isuppose. Do you think I wi 
have them mounted?”’ He stared in} 
perplexity from Marsh tothe bishop. ‘ 
why should you two have switched 
off what’s horribly important to as 
same fool questions? You this after 
John, and now Marsh. What have ycj 
on your minds?” 

The bishop looked grimly at Mars] 

“The same thing, I should say. Ar! 
all of a piece with this business about) 
clay, eh, Marsh?’’—the first time the bi 
had called him by his Christian nam¢ 

Marsh, a little pale, grater egy at 
so, sir. But it’s mighty wild ——” | 

“Nothing of thesort,’ ’ snapped thebi | 
“Bizarre, perhaps. Grotesque, incré¢) 
sinister and all that sort of thing, b' 
rectly in the line of logical deduction. 
have astonished me a good deal, Mar: 
two counts. Even if I had given you 
for the astuteness necessary to follo 
singular chain of evidence, I would 
been in some fear that you might see 
suppress your suspicions, through— 
personal motive.”’ 

“What do you mean, sir?” | 

“Did not Miss Smith-Curran rendé 
a very tremendous service yesterday- 
you from drowning, to be exact?” — 

‘So Cicely told you,’’ Marsh said al 

Lc e nothing of the sort. | 
eyewitness the incident.” 

hada ued on Page 1658) 


(Continued from Page 160) 
ye deuce ——” Marsh bit his lip in 
o check the unbecoming “‘you were.” 
| bishop frowned. He insisted always 
» yeneration due his cloth. Marsh’s 
anoyed him. Then, perceiving that 
at this moment did not seem to care 
er’s or other dam whether he were 
ed or not, the bishop let it pass. 
,, for his part, was looking from one 
other in a sort of daze. 
ssterday, on coming ashore after our 
went to my room and lay down on 
indow seat to rest a little,’’ said the 
», “I saw you bathers go down, and 
}you and Cicely started to swim off 
‘yacht I became anxious. The water 
‘ugh and it seemed imprudent, too far. 
ning fatalities occur to the strongest, 
ym reasons other than cramp—fatigue 
heart due to effort or circulatory dis- 
ice. I watched you through a pair of 
lars and saw presently that you were 
jous distress. I was on the point of 
g down to give the alarm when I saw 
Smith-Curran going to your rescue. 
not right?”’ 
ysolutely, sir.’’ 
sen if our present logical deduction is 
ly based, you might possibly feel 
a certain obligation to suppress the 
cement of it.’”’ He leaned forward, 
‘Marsh intently. ‘‘Do you?” 
*sh met his gaze squarely, though 
ome slight effort. 
lo not value my life to such a degree, 
the saving of it is certainly not worth 
‘ence in regard to any sinister attack 
it of Mr. Dodge.” 
) bishop leaned forward and clapped 
a the shoulder. 
ght, my boy; infinitely, splendidly 
Iam tremendously relieved.” 
ge, who had been listening perplexed, 
oused himself. 
ill you tell me what the dickens all 
_about,’”’ he demanded, ‘“‘and what 
g it has on Barclay?” 
xen listen, Sherrill. Prepare yourself 
hock. Here are the links in this singu- 
iin of evidence. Last night you went 
ir room after everybody had retired. 
letect the odor of a perfume which 
seognize unmistakably as that used 
‘ss Smith-Curran. Reason tells you 
he must have been there some few 
es to have left a perceptible scent. 
ow you have been already puzzled as 
7 Barclay, very select in his choice of 
ites, should have requested so warmly 
ou offer t’ “*ospitality of your home, 
“means your social sponsorship, to 
» of whom you have never heard and 
‘byiously are not quite of your own 
or social class. The place and hour 
1 by this young woman for her indis- 
visit convince you that she must have 
hing pressing to communicate, and 
; probably has to do with Barclay. 
‘”aving the mystery to be solved later, 
repare for bed. But as you have taken 
refreshment with the rest of us down- 
you do not as usual drink the butter- 
ind eat the peach-jam sandwich left 
4dr night table, as usual. 
ie next morning you decide to con- 
ith Marsh, in whose clearness of head 
ave a great deal of confidence, and 
atably. While telling him about your 
rings you glance through the window 
2e this flock of starlings on the lawn 
eneath, and absently you pick up the 
sandwich, the peach-jam sandwich, 
it into morsels and toss it out to the 
As it contains jam, you step into 
dathroom and wash your hands, then 
tue your conversation.” 
ige leaned back, his jaw sagging in 
shment. 
ood heavens!” he murmured. ‘‘ You 


—— 


‘ait, please. A few minutes later you 
yut of the window again, and in mild 
lon with these birds, which are in the 
2 of a pest, you shoo them away. You 
Marsh then perceive to your surprise 
our of them have not flown off with 
thers, and on closer inspection you 
rer them to be dead. This curious bird 
ly you are quick to ascribe to the dis- 
ence of your gardener in putting down 
mM poison against your distinct per- 
orders. 

larsh goes down to retrieve these 
2red victims of disobedience, and you 
’ overhear him describing the incident 
ely and Iona. You send for McGinty. 
1 returns with the dead birds. Mc- 
arrives and in great measure con- 
s you that he is not guilty. You take 
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his word. About this time you hear Iona, 
just under the window where the starlings 
were, call to Cicely that she has found a 
four-leaf clover. Without thinking much 
about it, you are a little surprised that 
there should be any clover in that Bermuda- 
grass turf. But if Iona had said ‘I’ve found 
a piece of bread and jam,’ which might have 
been more exact 

“Holy Moses, John fh 

‘Keep still. That’s what she was really 
looking for, eh, Marsh? And she came 
within one jump of getting the starlings, 
too, this morning. I say one jump not in 
the slang but literal sense. Sherrill did not 
tell you that just now. I got it only on 
cross-questioning, being sure that she would 
have a try for them. When they drove off 
the car this morning she began to ask him 
about the birds, when he told her that he 
had them in his brief case and was going 
to leave them at the laboratory for exami- 
nation. He got out first at a cable station, 
leaving her to do some shopping and meet 
him later with the car. Then, happening 
to notice as he crossed the sidewalk that 
the brief case had come unfastened, he 
glanced inside it and found no dead birds. 
Sherrill made the one jump I mentioned 
and yelled at his chauffeur just as a traffic 
policeman blew his whistle to let that string 
through.” 

“She hadn’t seemed to have noticed 
them, John. They were on the floor under 
her feet. But I’ll admit it’s a little hard to 
see just how they happened to work out of 
the brief case.”’ 

‘Might have been a sudden jolt, Sher- 
rill, only it was not. Iona was taking no 
chances on a more exhaustive examination 
for—well, let us say prussic acid, or any 
quickly fatal toxic principle with a peach- 
jam flavor. She must have been consider- 
ably relieved when later in the morning 
you told her that the analysis of the 
digestive-tract contents showed nothing, 
was entirely negative.” 

“‘John,’”’ Dodge protested, “‘this is abom- 
inable, outrageous.” 

“Of course it is, Sherrill. But we have 
been destined to live through an abomina- 
ble and outrageous post-bellum epoch, 
which God grant may presently improve. 
After all, what is the mere poisoning of a 
millionaire to get the use of his own fortune 
and one held in trust by him, compared 
with many of the infinitely more sordid and 
silly, stupid, horrid crimes with which the 
daily paper serves one’s breakfast?”’ 

“But I say, hold on a minute!’’ Dodge 
partly rose. ‘‘What’s that you say about 
getting the use of my own fortune and the 
one I hold in trust?”’ 

“I’m coming to that, Sherrill, when we 
get to the real clow of the filthy business, 
the motive. Here are these Smith-Currans, 
intimate friends of Barclay, who may or 
may not be in love with this young woman. 
Personally, I think he is, or in some state 
of glamour. She’s more than the ordinary 
type of siren. She has magnetism, beauty, 
power. I think that besides, or also, Bar- 
clay is in their debt. Now with all his true- 
born American sense that he is of finer clay 
than the base British sort—and I’m aware 
of that because I have made some study of 
hirh—Barclay contains also the true-born 
American sense of obligation to the simple 
savage, like this Smith-Curran type. He 
hates an unrequited favor even worse than 
he may hate unrequited love. Both strike 
hard at his heritage of power. He would 
pitch restlessly in bed at thought of the 
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other fellow not getting his share. In spite 
of his convictions of superiority, or, better, 
because of them, the passion for paying his 
debts equals that for incurring them.” 

The bishop paused, not breathless, as he 
was in better training than was Marsh, but 
to let his winged words sink in, to get the 
rhetorical effect of them. He got it now in 
full measure from both his hearers. The 
good man had always been rather more of a 
spellbinder than pulpit orator. His delivery 
wasthat of adistrict attorney. Once warmed 
to his work, he was admirable and convinc- 
ing. Dodge stared at him in a fascinated 
way that years of listening had failed to dull, 
while Marsh, as the bishop proceeded, felt 
like a cow watching an express train roar by. 
For the first time admiration of the man 
stirred him. 

With a trick of forensic oratory, the 
bishop now shifted to a milder note of per- 
suasive conversation: 

“The brave major and beautiful Iona 
are quite clever enough to appreciate Bar- 
clay’s qualities. They know that were he 
empowered to write a large check to their 
orders it would not be hard to get his auto- 
graph on it. But for one thing, this might 
not be so easy the second time; and be- 
sides, the chances are that they are out for 
bigger game—aspeculative gamethat would 
appeal to a young man of Barclay’s in- 
herited gambling instincts. 

“The first night Smith-Curran was here 
he and I pumped each other a little, both 
being sincere seekers after knowledge of a 
different sort. I wanted to find out what I 
politely could about himself, and he wanted 
some accurate information about his host— 
specified information.” 

Again the bishop paused. This time he 
beamed at Marsh, as who should say, 
“Young man, observe my technic and 
profit by it.” Marsh sat up. There was 
rather more to this high churchman, in both 
senses, he opined, than had previously been 
clear to him. 

“Major Smith-Curran told me that his 
chief object in coming to America this time 
was to prospect here on the forming of a 
big international shipping syndicate.”’ 

“That’s recently been reported,’’ Dodge 
interrupted. 

The bishop made a quieting gesture of 
his shapely pontifical hand. 

“Not being entirely obtuse, I began to 
see the writing on the wall. As I antici- 
pated, he wound up by asking me with sol- 
dierly directness if I thought Mr. Dodge 
could be interested in such a proposition. I 
hope that you may not think me presumptu- 
ous, Sherrill, when I answered that in my 
opinion, most emphatically expressed, you 
wouldn’t touch any such scheme if you 
were standing on an insulator and wearing 
rubber gloves. I told the man that you 
were a financial conservative compared to 
whom the buyer of United States Govern- 
ment nontaxable bonds was a giddy gam- 
bler, or some simile to that effect. My 
motive was to discourage any attempt to 
bother you. The day before you had men- 
tioned to me that you were invested to the 
ears, and hoped that this friend of Barclay’s 
did not intend to talk promotion schemes 
before he got through with you.” 

“Thanks, John. I rather expected some- 
thing of the sort.” 

‘Well, I imagine that I spiked his guns; 
wet his priming. He looked a little glum, 
but fairly well convinced. Then he changed 
the topic. I now believe’’—the bishop’s 
voice sank to the impressive organ note— 
“that the fellow wanted to give you this 
chance for your life.”’ 

Marsh drew in his breath deeply. 

“Barclay had probably told him the 
same thing.”’ 

“Not a doubt of it.”” The bishop’s voice 
briskened. ‘Barclay is fully aware of his 
father’s conservatism. But this Smith- 
Curran thought he might at least have a 
try. He reasons then, as he may have rea- 
soned all along, that with Sherrill Dodge 
dead and buried, his last will and testa- 
ment probated and trust funds made over, 
Barclay is due to inherit all told some- 
thing in the neighborhood of twenty million 
dollars. And he has reason to believe that 
he and Iona between them can do about 
what they please with Barclay.” 

The bishop leaned back in his chair, then 
looked thoughtfully at the tense face of his 
old friend. 

“There, Sherrill, it’s taken some time 
and a lot of talk. But does it seem to ex- 
plain the relation between Barclay’s affairs 
and these insignificant dead starlings?” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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In the days of chivalry, to be known 
as a perfect hostess was as proud 
an honor, among women, as any 


that a Knight could hope to win 
on the field of battle. 


Yet do not suppose that the fine art 
of hospitality is held in less esteem 
by people of refinement today. 


Concern for the comfort of one’s 
guests is still as charmingly in vogue 
as it was three hundred years ago. 


The modern hostess insists that 
every detail of the guestroom and 
bath reflect discrimination and 
good taste. 


Even the humble item of toilet 
paper receives her personal atten- 
tion, and is not left to discretion 
of maid or clerk. 


That she almost invariably prefers 
A. P.W. Satin Tissue is not surpris- 
ing. Its remarkable softness of tex- 
ture and pure wood pulp content, 
are features that irresistibly com- 
mend themselves to the fastidious. 


Four rolls of A. P. W. Satin 
Tissue are a year's supply 
for the average family 


Pte PAPER CO. 
ALBANY Nava 
The rolls of Toilet Paper listed_below 


are now tdentlified by the A. P. W. 
checker doll wrapper. 


A. P. W. Satin Tissue 
—Pure White—Fort 
Orange—Cross Cut— 
Bob White and Onli- 


Send for a Rag Doll 
Send one wrapper from any brand of A. P. W. Paper 
with this coupon and ten cents, for a cute rag doll, 
reproducing in 3 colors the A. P, W. doll character, 
12 inches high (ready to be cut out and stuffed). 


Get a Doll’s House Free 
$2.00 buys, from your dealer, 4 rolls (a year's supply) 
of A. P.W. Satin Tissue, packed in an attractive, gaily 
colored doll’s house—or sent postpaid upon receipt of 
price and this coupon filled in with your dealer's name, 


INSTANT RELIEF FROM TIRED, ACHING FEET AND ANKLES 
Non-Skid Arch Support is the improved type of arch saver, 
perfected through our 35 years’ experience in the manufac- 
ture of all types of body b . Elastic and light-weight. 
The adjustable, Non-skid shion pad conforms to every 
movement of instep muscles and corrects fallen arches and 
foot strain. Overcomes pain in ball of foot and heel. Corrects 
other foot troubles by supporting and strengthening muscles. 
Positive Relief for Corns, Callouses, Bunions 

Eliminates use of metal plates and leather liners. Worn 
by men, women and children with any style shoes and no 
larger size required. 4 


NON-SKID 


ARCH 


SUPPORT 


Made in pink or black to fit every 
foot. Guaranteed. Money back if : 
not satisfied. Thousands in use. 5 ah 1924 
Endorsed by physicians. 

State size of shoe when ordering. 
With medium pad $2.00 pair; regular 
pad $1.50; without pad $1.00. If 
youn druggist, chiropodist or dealer 
cannot supply, order direct. Sent in 
plain package. C. O. D. if desired. 


THE OHIO TRUSS CO. 
Founded 1893 
Dept. M 


IT's ALL 
IN THE 
ADJUSTABLE 


Send for 
Cincinnati, Ohio FREE BOOK 
Specialty salesmen wanted for the trade 
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BusTer Brown JHOE 


Buster’s Picture 
in every pair 


New Style Effects— Plus Tested 
Health Principles 


The latest style effects 
in children’s shoes are 
combined with correct 
hygienic practice in 
Buster Brown Shoes. 

The Brown Shaping 
Lasts give to these 
shoes their correct 
shape; beauty of design 
and grace of line give 


them pleasing style; de- 
pendable leathers and 
excellent shoemaking 
give them lasting wear. 


Good stores every- 
where sell Buster 
Brown Shoes at $3 to 
$5—and endorse their 
smart style effects and 
true health protection. 


Brownt Shoes 


For Women—and for Men 


Women who consider the costume as a 
whole will find distinctive style in the new 


Men who 
appreciate comfort and value will use 


Brownbtilt models at $6 to $10. 


Browntit Shoes for their sterling worth. 


They retail at $6 to $10. 


Sovoun, Qaoe G CWT, Dv. Wevas wads. 
anufacturers © 
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THE PRISONERS OF HAILF-ACR 


(Continued from Page 23) 


contained young. The fox, an old hand at 
digging out these burrows, subsisted largely 
on their inhabitants until she had depleted 
the supply. Occasionally she captured an 
adult rat by lying perfectly still, as though 
asleep, and crushing the animal with a sud- 
den blow of her paw; and once in this same 
manner she had the good luck to kill a mink 
which was so much absorbed in following a 
trail that it failed to see her. 

Insects grubbed out of the mold and 
little fiddler crabs captured along the 
muddy edges of the hummock helped to 
allay the cravings of her stomach. Some 
slight nourishment, too, was provided by 
long, slender green snakes and rather thick- 
bodied glass snakes, which had a queer 
habit of breaking themselves in two when 
her forepaw descended upon them. ‘The 
supply of these was soon exhausted, how- 
ever, and but for the coming of a series of 
abnormally high tides she must have 
starved before the arrival of the eagle and 
the heron which now shared her captivity 
on Half-Acre. 

The marshes at that season abounded 
with clapper rails. When the rising waters 
flooded the low-lying grass plains and 
bathed the margins of the hummock itself 
they not only brought many big blue crabs, 
which the fox soon learned to capture and 
eat with relish, but they also drove scores 
of rails from the submerged marshes to the 
hummock’s shore. These noisy, rather 
stupid birds had little knowledge of any 
four-footed enemy except the mink. They 
moved about freely and boldly, although 
they were at a disadvantage in the dark- 
ness; and night after night the crippled fox, 
crouching motionless in the tall weeds close 
to the island’s margin, dined on rail which 
had almost walked into her jaws. 

But with the waning of the moon the 
tides went back to normal, filling the marsh 
creeks and rivulets, but no longer spreading 
across the grassy flats. Only rarely was the 
fox able to capture an unwary rail; the big 
crabs came no more; the marsh-rat bur- 
rows had nearly all been emptied of young; 
the scanty reptilian population of the hum- 
mock had ceased to exist. The blackbirds, 
grackles and fish crows, which often visited 
the place, were too wary to be captured. 
The fox was hungrier than she had ever 
been before when chance and her own des- 
peration put her in possession of the blue- 
bill duck which the wounded eagle had 
brought to the hummock in his claws. 

This was the best meal that she had en- 
joyed since becoming a prisoner on Half- 
Acre, and it gave her new energy and 
strength. Her torn muscles were healing, 
though her hind legs were as yet incapable 
of bearing her weight; and that night she 
contrived to capture another rail. The fol- 
lowing day, too, brought a stroke of good 
fortune in the shape of a full-grown rat so 
badly wounded by another of its combative 
race that it could hardly move; and some 
hours later she managed to ambush a wan- 
dering marsh rabbit. For a while the gray 
fox, except that her hind legs were still piti- 
fully weak and stiff, was almost herself 
again, still hungry, but no longer mad with 
hunger—a cool, keen, careful schemer, 
sharper of wit than any other wild thing of 
the woods. 

It was then that her wits, endowed once 
more with all their native cunning, began 
to plan the destruction of the other cap- 
tives of Half-Acre, the wounded eagle and 
the wing-broken heron, which were her fel- 
low prisoners on the hummock and which 
would help to keep her alive if she could 
contrive to kill them. 

The heron’s plight she understood the 
moment she saw the bird. His left wing, 
matted with mud, dangled at his side; and 
she knew that he could not fly, though he 
could walk on his long legs much faster 
than she could drag her maimed body. But 
for a time the eagle puzzled her. At first 
she paid no attention to him; but suddenly 
it dawned on her that he never stirred from 
his perch in the dead cedar sapling, that he 
had remained there all of one day and part 
of the next without spreading his wings. 

She kept close watch on him during the 
rest of the second day and never once saw 
him move; and it may be that she knew 
then—for a fox’s cunning is much more than 
instinct—that he, too, had lost the use of 
his wings and was a prisoner on Half-Acre. 
She realized, at any rate, that all was not 
well with the big white-headed bird stand- 
ing stern and immovable in the dead cedar, 


a 
watching the marshes and the sky 
piercing yellow eyes which seemed a] 
to be fixed on something infinitely far g 

With long, grim, confident patieng 
gray fox bided her time. Somehow 
seemed to understand that a moment y 
come when the great bird in the dead , 
must topple from his perch. J 

If the eagle also had foreknowl 
that moment it was with a sort of 
resignation, a kingly fatalism t 
awaited its coming. 


the prisoners of Half-Acre. His inj 
slight and would heal completely j 
could keep himself alive in the meant 
But his broad pinions, which had ; 
failed him before, were utterly useless. 
and those pinions were essential to his 
an indispensable part of his hunting e 
ment. Without their aid he could not ¢ 
food; and although, like most birds of 
he could endure sustained fasting, he} 
find sustenance sooner or later, or pe 


too, could struggle against the fat 
threatened her; she could fight with 
weapons she still possessed to keep 
her body until she could use her legs a 
But the eagle, so long as his wings 
paralyzed, was utterly impotent; and: 
the first he seemed to comprehend the 
and to accept it grimly as one against ¥ 
it was useless to contend. Hi 
Those piercing eyes looked always 
the hazy distances and seemed to ta 
account of things near at hand. Their 
rested on the white clouds which had 
the eagle’s companions on calm, win) 
mornings when he swung round and r 
on motionless wings in the high air, ta 
his ease in the upper solitudes where he 
reigned. They swept the wide expans 
the marshlands, golden brown now 
autumn had come—vast plains of t 
grasses watered by numberless win 
creeks and tideways and filling all 
broad spaces between the narrow ba 
islands along the sea’s edge and the n 
land behind. i, 
Hour after hour he followed with 
the comings and goings of the featl 
peoples of the marshes—the big blue he 
moving with stately deliberate “au 
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the long-tailed marsh harriers qu 
the grassy plains; the ospreys circlin 
poising above the creeks, then p 
like feathered spearheads upon the 
which they had spied from above; 
white crimson-billed terns winnowing 
air, swooping and swerving with the g 
of swallows, darting down at intervals’ 
lightninglike swiftness upon their prey 
With a strange absorption, which r 
have had some deeper source than the¢ 
ings of appetite, the wounded eagle wat 
the wild duck hosts come in from th 
Although in fall and winter, bluebill 
mallard, teal and widgeon had formed 
of his diet, fish had been his staple f 
Yet always in the late afternoons 
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He saw them first, far away 0 
ocean beyond the barrier islands 


out into black lines or irregular wet 
shooting across the sky. Some 


in above Little Inlet and flying con 
tively low. But the larger flocks, mi 
them containing hundreds of ducks, } 
for the most part farther to the soutl 
where a river came down from th 
lands to the ocean. These were not 
bills, but mallards heading for the 0 
fields and fresh-water marshes a few 
back from the coast; and as the 
passed their numbers increased, s0 
sometimes toward sunset the eagle, | 
into the dim distance, could see thou 
of them at the same moment as 
armies winged inland high in the 
trailers of cloud against the glowing 

His eyes fixed on these far-off th 
thoughts ranging the air and the 
miles distant from the hummock whieh 
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rison, the eagle may have remained for 
ig while unaware of the watcher wait- 
or him to die. Yet a time came when 
,aw the fox, and it may be that he, 
stood somehow the significance of her 
_ At any rate, after some days had 
od, the fox noted for the first time that 
pig bird was watching her from his 
44, calmly, coolly, yet with a certain 
Joness gleaming in his yellow eyes. 
obably she did not understand clearly 
meaning of that intent, steady gaze. 
had had no experience with eagles and 
j not occur to her to regard this one as 
ssible menace; yet the chances are that 
sagle was now watching her for the same 
} reason which had caused her to watch 
—that the hunger which had begun to 
ire him was focusing his thoughts upon 
‘is a possible source of food. 
|e was the one living thing that ever 
fs within his reach, spending a part of 
‘day lying half hidden in the grass not 
' than thirty feet from his perch. The 
't of a lifetime was strong in him. Every 
ving before dawn he _ preened his 
Aers and went through his regular 
‘ching exercises; and whereas at first 
ould not move his wings without acute 
‘, the injured muscle had now so far 
3d that he could open his pinions to 
» than half their accustomed spread. 
‘new that he was not yet able to fly, 
he could not flap his wings strongly or 
ad into the air. But he could easily 
: down to where the fox lay and land 
rely upon her; and more and more in- 
ie as his hunger sharpened, he watched 
‘ying there; more and more definite be- 
» the prompting to launch himself for- 
{and downward. 
ie fox, though she watched the eagle 
ly, seldom remained long in her grassy 
near his perch. Except when sleeping, 
was generally moving about in her 
ch for food, and she was able to carry 
4is search somewhat more actively be- 
e her hind legs, though very far from 
aal, were no longer totally useless to 
Her increased mobility offset to a cer- 
extent the inroads which she had made 
1 the food resources of the hummock. 
1 was scarcer, but she could seek it 
2 effectively; and though seldom free 
_the pinch of hunger, she found enough 
mance to keep going. She never forgot 
sagle, but her war against him was a 
ing game in which she could do nothing 
wait. Against the other prisoner of 
-Acre she could proceed more vigor- 
a 
rain and again she tried to capture the 
broken blue heron. She knew the tall 
's habits well; knew that each morning 
‘after daylight he came down from his 
perch in the cassena, strode across the 
mock and disappeared in the marshes, 
that each afternoon well before dark he 
med. Three times she tried to ambush 
lying concealed in the grass or weeds 
the hummock’s edge; but each time 
neron chose another route. One after- 
1 she hid herself near the foot of his 
2na, but the heron saw her in time and 
t the night in another bush. Mere 


ice gave her the opportunity which she 
so often sought vainly. 

1¢ was lying half asleep, about an hour 
re sunset, in her bed near the eagle’s 
©. Suddenly the heron, returning to 
perch earlier than usual and striding 
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through the high grass with less than his 
accustomed caution, stepped almost upon 
her. In an instant her jaws clamped upon 
his long leg just above the toes. 

With a hoarse ery the heron sprang up- 
ward, his uninjured wing beating the air and 
buffeting the fox’s head. But those long, 
strong jaws held fast, crunched tighter and 
tighter on the black slender leg, then with a 
sudden effort crushed the bone. The eagle, 
watching from his perch, his yellow eyes 
glowing more fiercely than ever now, saw 
the fox lurch awkwardly forward, striking 
with her forepaw to beat the big blue-gray 
bird tothe ground. Hesaw the heron, forced 
backward so that he was half standing, half 
sitting, stab fiercely again and again at the 
fox’s face with his bill, his long neck thrust- 
ing like a striking snake, his straight, 
javelinlike beak darting in and out, in and 
out with trip-hammer swiftness. 

The eagle’s head dropped lower; his wide 
dark wings unfolded. A moment he poised 
on his perch. Then, with a scream, he 
planed swiftly down through the air, his 
talons spread, his hooked bill partly open. 
Already he seemed to taste the life-giving 
meat that he craved. Coming from above 
and behind, he would strike the fox just 
forward of the shoulders and sink his long 
claws into her nape. : 

By a tenth of a second he was too late to 
strike the spot at which he aimed. The fox, 
her hindquarters too stiff and weak to per- 
mit of swift maneuvering, had been com- 
pelled to take her punishment. She lay on 
her chest, her jaws clamped on the heron’s 
leg, one furry forepaw raised as a shield 
against the tall bird’s blows. But that slim 
foreleg was an ineffectual buckler. She 
could not: parry the darting snakelike 
thrusts that followed one another with 
frenzied rapidity. Before the fight had 
lasted twenty seconds the heron’s long 
sharp-pointed bill had stabbed her in half a 
dozen places. Yet these wounds, though 
most of them were in the face, were com- 
paratively slight; and in spite of the blind- 
ing blood and stinging pain she kept her 
grip on the heron’s leg, striving meantime 
to force her body forward upon her captive. 

Then, a fraction of a moment before the 
eagle struck his quarry, the heron’s javelin 
found the mark it had been seeking. Driven 
with all the force of that sinewy neck, the 
needle point of the heavy tapering bill, 
fully seven inches in length, pierced the 
fox’s right eye, penetrated deep into the 
cavity behind it and remained there, too 
tightly wedged to be withdrawn. 

The fox shivered, writhed, twisted over 
on her flank; and the eagle, falling upon 
her at that instant, struck her, not upon 
the nape but upon the side of her neck, so 
that the curved claws of one of his powerful 
feet were buried in her throat. The big 
bird’s weight held her down. She struggled 
desperately, but crippled as she was she 
could not rise; and meanwhile, with the 
fury of famine, the eagle plied beak and 
talons. 

Toward the last, when the fox had ceased 
struggling, the eagle, as though suddenly 
reminded of the presence of another victim 
whose body would provide food, reached 
out with one great clawed foot and, grasp- 
ing the heron’s neck just behind the head, 
at one wrench tore out the tall bird’s life. 

There was meat enough then for one of 
the prisoners of Half-Acre, meat enough to 
keep him for many days; and before those 
days had passed the torn tendon of his 
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wing would have healed and he would be 
free again. 

Five nights later a brisk northeaster set 
in. Tide was at high flood shortly after sun- 
rise; and Jen Murray, rising with the sun, 
looked out of the one window of his hut and 
observed with satisfaction that the water 
was well up in the marshes so that only the 
tips of the tall grasses showed above the 
surface. It was a perfect morning for rail 
shooting—the kind of morning when he 
could kill two or three dozen marsh hens, as 
he called them, before the tide dropped. 
The law forbade the selling of game birds, 
but Jen had never been a stickler for the 
law. In fall and early winter the marketing 
of clapper rails was one of his regular 
sources of income. 

Poling his light bateau across the flooded 
flats, within an hour he had bagged twenty 
birds. Some he shot in the water as they 
swam from one raft of floating sedge to an- 
other; others he knocked over in the air as 
they rose in slow, fluttering flight before his 
boat. Then, though the water was still 
high, there came a lull in the shooting. Jen, 
finding no more birds in the open, turned 
his punt toward Half-Acre Island. Always 
when the big tides came many rail took 
refuge on that little hummock in the midst 
of the marshes. A walk around its edge 
should net Jen a dozen or more. 

The marshman poled to the hummock 
and stepped ashore, holding his gun ready. 
Slowly he worked his way around the 
island’s margin, knee-deep in the tall 
grasses and weeds. A rail flushed well ahead 
of him, but Jen, his finger on the trigger, 
judged the distance to be too great. Sud- 
denly, as he rounded a low clump of 
myrtles close to the island’s edge, he jerked 
the gun to his shoulder. A great dark- 
bodied, white-headed bird had launched 
itself out of a small dead cedar, a magnifi- 
cent bald eagle. 

Even as he aimed the marshman noted 
a strange clumsiness in the eagle’s flight, a 
slowness of wing beats, a certain heaviness, 
an appearance of labored effort, as though 
the big bird’s pinions were scarcely equal 
to their task. The range was short; Jen, 
remembering that his shot were small, 
aimed for the head. The eagle dropped like 
a stone. 

Jen turned away from the marshy rim of 
the hummock and strode through the grass 
and dead weeds toward the spot where the 
bird had fallen. Something in the grass a 
little to his right attracted his attention. 
For several minutes he studied the objects 
that he found there—the mangled carcass 
of a female gray fox and, close by it, the 
carcass of a great blue heron. 

In the cold weather the bodies had suf- 
fered comparatively little change- Plainly 
the eagle had been feeding on them and had 
kept the vultures off; but Jen found two 
questions which puzzled him: How came 
this fox and this heron to be lying side by 
side in the grass? And what was a gray fox 
doing on that ttle hummock in the marsh? 

He turned away presently and dismissed 
these problems as of no practical impor- 
tance. Before resuming his hunt for more 
marsh hens, he found the eagle’s carcass 
and cut off the great dark-brown wings. 
There was a girl on a neighboring planta- 
tion who wanted a hawk-wing fan, and it 
occurred to him that these eagle pinions 
would please her. Later, however, he threw 
them into the mud, deciding that they were 
too troublesome to carry. 
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“And then 


she got married! 


IVE years as a stenographer— 
and then she met the right 
man. Happy?—Of course—who 
wouldn’t be with a fine husband 
and a cozy home? 


But sometimes her fingers itched 
to dart over the keys in the old 
way. She wondered if she had 
lost all her speed —if she could 
again earn her living, should any- 
thing happen to Jim. 
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Lille CELEBRITY 


(Continued from Page 25) 


Mrs. Windlesham, who flushed and looked 
more vacant than before. There seemed to 
be a trembling in the air. 

“‘T—we—we hardly know,’ 
Mrs. Windlesham. 

“D’you mean me?” asked Dot impu- 
dently. 

The little fierce man stared at her. 

“Certainly not!”’ heexclaimed brusquely. 
His face flushed darkly until it seemed to 
be purple. ‘‘The Miss Windlesham.”’ He 
bristled more ferociously than ever. “‘Surely 
you know if she’s here or not.’ 

And then, to the amazement of his fam- 
ily and all their visitors, Mr. Windlesham 
appeared in the front doorway. 

“No, sir,’”’ said Mr. Windlesham aggres- 
sively, ‘‘she is not here.” 

“But I’ve followed her here!” cried the 
little man. 

“You’re mistaken!” said Mr. Windle- 

sham with equal fierceness. ‘‘Please go 
away. 
And with that, ignoring his wife and 
children, he went back again into the 
house, slamming the front door in an ex- 
tremely peremptory manner. 


’ 


stammered 


Vv 


UT the little fierce man was not so easily 

to be dismissed. He stood his ground. 
And although the ladies were all very in- 
quisitive they were at the same time very 
much afraid of being involved in a painful 
scene; so they bade farewell hastily and 
almost ran away down the road, leaving 
Mrs. Windlesham and her children con- 
fronting the stranger. 

“Was that your husband, madam?”’ 
asked the little fierce man. 

Mrs. Windlesham agreed. 

“And my father,” added Wilfred signifi- 
cantly. He was twice the little man’s size. 

“Quite,” said the little man, looking up 
at Wilfred. And before the calm gaze of 
those two greenish-gray eyes, sunburnt and 
fearless, Wilfred felt his heart beat more 
quickly and the strength of his legs evapo- 
rate. He looked down at the little man 
with an altered regard. Instinctively he 
knew that he had met a master. Not his 
master, alone, but a master of men. 

“T’m sorry,’’ murmured Mrs. Windle- 
sham, who had not been so far away from 
this momentary scene—and its implica- 
tions—as might have been supposed. 

“Not at all, madam. There is only a mis- 
understanding. I should like to speak to 
you alone, if I may.” 

“My husband has shut us out,”’ said Mrs. 
Windlesham, laughing. 

“No doubt very excusably,’”’ said the 
little man, also smiling. 

“Come along, Dot.’’ Wilfred took his 
sister’s arm. ‘‘Back to lunch, mother. 
Good morning, sir.” 

“Good morning, my boy,” replied the 
little man; and actually raised his hard felt 
hat to Dot as she was led away in a state of 
bewilderment. ‘‘And now, madam?”’ said 
the stranger, with a look of interrogation at 
Mrs. Windlesham. 

“We certainly can’t stay here,” said 
Mrs. Windlesham. ‘‘It’s so public. And I 
expect everybody’s looking out of their 
front windows.” She hesitated a moment. 
Then: ‘‘We’d better go down this side path 
into the back garden,” she said. ‘““And we 
can sit in the summerhouse.” 

“That will do excellently,’’ said the little 
man, following her. “It’s just what I 
should have wished. Thank you.” 
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T IS time to return to Mr. Windlesham 

and his sister. It will be remembered 
that Dot, marking the lady’s entry, had 
ascertained her height, circumference and 
weight in one single piercing glance. Dot, 
quite unconsciously, had exaggerated all 
three. Miss Windlesham was wearing a 
heavy ulster, quite unsuited to the sum- 
mery weather which Frampton-on-Sea was 
enjoying at the end of May; and this con- 
siderably augmented her natural girth. 
With the ulster removed she was seen to be 
a reasonably tall. reasonably substantial 
spinster of forty-five. She looked very 
vigorous. Her hair was black, and she had 
sparkling black eyes and a double row of 
superb teeth. Every movement showed 
her to be muscular. Ten years younger, she 
would have been a very beautiful woman. 
Beside Mr. Windlesham she appeared to be 
an Amazon. Mr. Windlesham shrank a lit- 
tle, both inwardly and outwardly, in the 
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presence of his visitor. He was a 
lean man with a baldish head a; 
teeth which were not his own. H 


a desk and long concentration upd 
papers and books since his retiremef. 


colored cheeks, her clear eyes anda 
pansive smile, he felt very mu 
crushed male clerk may feel toy 
opulent woman employer. He glané 
her face, let his eyes fall, and allow 
Windlesham to grasp a limp hand. 

“Bless the man! Aren’t you 
give me a kiss?” 

She hugged him. 

“Well, Lucy,” panted Mr. Wincé: 
““Y ou’re—er—looking fine and well 
just been reading fe 

“Oh, that!’’ cried Miss Win 
breezily. “‘Makes me sick. Of cog 
know why it is. You know whc 
that.’’ She shrugged her shoulders 
like him. It’s like him. The time I} 
The time—my goodness, it’s been : 
tory!” 

“T—] don’t understand,’”’ murmu 
Windlesham. 

“No,” said his sister, rather | 
“You never could.” 


“Pathetic. You're pathetic, Snog 
tell you. Now where shall I begin 
gave a deep sigh. ‘‘I knew you we 
because I saw your name in a 
You’re a well-known resident, it 
Not too well known, I hope. Yc 
good to me if you’re too well knowr 
you must know that I met him tw 
ago, in Egypt. He was—he saved 
I’m afraid. That’s the devil of it 
him a kind of claim, d’you see? I 
the man to neglect a claim. Ind 
He’s a very different sort of man 
laughed in a tone of bravado. 

“He?” questioned Mr. Windles 

‘6 Pongo ” 

Mr. 


a Pongo? te Windlesham * 


Powys.” 

“Him!”’ cried Mr. Windlesha 
traught. 

“Why not?” 

“But he’s a great man. He’s 
general. A great of 


“I know. That’s the trouble. H 


Robert; but he knew that he was 
as a big-game hunter, that half 
Kensington Museum was filled wit’ 
mens brought home by Sir Rober 
half the Zodlogical Gardens 


“Whew!” he whistled. ‘‘ Pongo 
“Yes, Pongo. This man de 
Sab Wismmanies 


‘Listen. He—I admit he helped 
of a nasty hole. I admit it. He ¢ 
have done less.”’ 


“Intrepid.” 
“Oh, yes. All that. As plucky 
like. Well, I wanted some stuff 


India—some material for a novel. I 
eled a bit in India, but not enough. 
him to help me. He jumped at it. | 
very pally. But he was inquisitiv 
my belief that all men are more or 
quisitive; but he’s most. He sc 
wormed out of me about my writ 

“Then it is true?’ eagerly der 
Mr. Windlesham. | 

so Winauceee | 

“Amos Judd. What the paper sé 

*“Yes!’? Miss Windlesham almc 
lowed at her brother. “And tha 
point. Where did they get that stuf 
Why, from him!”’ 

“We’re most proud. We have a 
books,” said Mr. Windlesham. 
nearly all.” 

“He’s gone to the papers. He’s 
the gaff—let the cat out of the bas 
why? So that I shall have my life | 
misery to me. So that wherever I | 
be able to find me. D’you see? You 


only refuge!” 
cried Mr. - Wind! 


“Dear me!” | 
greatly concerned. “Is it blackmai 
(Continued on Page 173) 


(Continued from Page 170) 
3lackmail? It’s worse than blackmail. 
yersecution!”’ : 

‘ut, tut, tut!” Mr. Windlesham’s 
ae clucked against the roof of his 
sh. He was greatly distressed. 
ig) say, what’s that?’’ suddenly cried the 
itor. ‘ What’s that row?” 


a 


{ome on!’”’ urged Miss Windlesham 

gitiently. 

\s you know, the news about you was 

1e Daily Mercury this morning. The 

iy Mercury is much read in Framp- 

j, Our friends have come to felicitate 
| 


n¢aven here!”’ groaned the visitor. ‘‘Oh, 
yl! I must go. It’s not safe if it’s all 
i) the place.” 
ste raised her hands to her head and 
‘Je to the dining-room window, which in 
,Windlesham house looked out upon the 
t garden, the diamond-shaped flower 
the hedge, and, incidentally, the path 
‘which the callers must all leave. So 
b3 Windlesham saw all that crowd of 
jg which was being shepherded out of 
, house by her sister-in-law. “What 
Pp! Lord, what sheep! My readers, I 
yose!”” She gave a mirthless laugh. 
1e one without the hat is your wife, I 
it. I like her. She’s no fool. Oh, no. 
38 no fool. I’d like to talk to her.” 
, You shall,’ agreed Mr. Windlesham 
, st gallantly. 
ee But why you?” The tone was 
It | 
Her -echoice was circumscribed,” ex- 
aed Mr. Windlesham blandly. 
“is sister looked sharply at him. 
Oh, yes. And you’re not such a jolly old 
,as you pretend to be,”’ she vouchsafed. 
looked at him again. “‘Except that you 
‘nble. A little discipline—exercise—a 
j2 of Pongo’s 4 
ae broke off. A scream escaped her. She 
ed wildly to Mr. Windlesham. 
, What? For goodness’ sake!’’ he cried. 
1s sister was quite white. She trem- 


‘Send him away!’’ she shouted in a 
'rse voice, as a sleeper in fear who can- 
ery out might have done. ‘“‘Send him 
'y! I won’t see him. I can’t see him 
5) Tell him i 

‘fr, Windlesham followed her hysterical 
2 out of the window, and saw coming up 
pathway from the gate a little fierce 
4 with a white bristling mustache, a 
azed face and a hard felt hat. 

| Him?” he asked breathlessly. 

(Quick! Away!” 

and with that, Mr. Windlesham ran 
tily out and addressed himself to the 
inger in the manner we have seen. 
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. 
ND now,” said the little fierce man to 
. Mrs. Windlesham as they sat in the 
imerhouse, ‘I must first of all say how 
ch obliged I am—how deeply grateful— 
your kindness.” 
‘Well, I’m puzzled,” said Mrs. Windle- 
m. “And when I’m puzzled I’m always 
ite. I don’t know who you are, or who 
ls, or anything about anything. But I 
uld like to know,”’ she hastened to add. 
‘About me?” asked the little fierce man. 
Yes. About 
rything. Why 


‘ITknow—unless 
1wanted him for 


her,” said Mrs. 
ndlesham inno- 
t 


ar, name is 


‘ is possible. 
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your charming daughter, but, I presume, 
your sister-in-law.”’ 

Mrs. Windlesham sighed. 

“Whom we’ve not seen for twenty-five 
years,’ she murmured. 

“Indeed! We became very friendly. I 
helped her to some slight extent; but I 
wanted to help her more. She is a very able 
woman, Mrs. Windlesham, but, like so 
many able unmarried women, she is a per- 
fect fool. The way that woman goes on is 
absurd. She takes no care of herself.’ 

“Mr.—are you ‘Mr.’?” gently asked 
Mrs. Windlesham. 

“Sir Robert,’’ murmured the general. 

““T was going to say—she’s not a child.” 

“She is forty-five years old, and a perfect 
fool, madam. Damn it, I ought to know.” 

Mrs. Windlesham smiled. She had no 
need to do more than smile; for Sir Robert 
was immediately upon his feet. 

“Of course, you’re right!’’ he exclaimed. 
“T am fierce! Perhaps I frighten her!’ 

Mrs. Windlesham smiled again and shook 
her head. 

“Not if she’s a fool,” she said. “Only if 
she’s a wise woman.” 

There was a little glance between them. 
They understood each other completely. 
They had no need to say anything more. 

“You'll help me?”’ asked the general. 

Ah! It was one thing to understand— 
quite another to help. Mrs. Windlesham 
temporized. 

“What to do?” she asked bluntly. 

“To see her.” 

“Haven’t you already seen her?” 

“Not since yesterday. Not since she ran 
away.” 

_ “Ran? From you?” He nodded. ‘Oh 
dear, that was naughty of her. And I ex- 
pect you’re angry with her.” 

“T’m in deadly fear of her,” said the 
general. 

“You too?” 
sham. 

“You see, I love her.” 

“Oh, I knew that,” said Mrs. Windle- 
sham. 

“You did?” His fierceness was all gone. 
He was pleading now; was anxious. “‘D’you 
know anything else?”’ 

“Only that she ran away from you,” 
smiled his companion. 

oe Well? ” 


exclaimed Mrs. Windle- 


“T don’t think you need despair. She 
wouldn’t have run away if she hadn’t been 
frightened of giving in. I wonder if she’s 
still in the house.”’ 

Both rose. 

“You’re splendid!’’ cried the general, 
a a little bow. ‘‘You’ve given me new 
ife.”” 

“Tf I can I’ll send her out to you,”’ prom- 
ised Mrs. Windlesham; and as she left him 
she whispered something in his ear. 


vill 


RS. WINDLESHAM found her hus- 
band and his sister still in the dining 
room. Miss Windlesham, looking now large 
and helpless and tired, was sitting down as 
her sister-in-law entered. She was evi- 
dently thinking hard. 
“Has he gone?”’ she demanded. ‘What 
did he say?”’ 
“Not far,’ replied Mrs. Windlesham. 
She ignored the second question. 
Miss Windlesham looked almost relieved. 
She turned that matter over in her mind. 
“T don’t know what to say to him,” she 
wailed, and the color came and went in her 
cheeks. ‘‘He’s as obstinate as fifteen pigs. 
I’m terrified of him. Look here, Snodge, 
you haven’t introduced me to your wife.” 
“How d’you do,” said Mrs. Windlesham. 
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When the introduction had taken place 
Miss Windlesham took Mrs. Windlesham’s 
hand and looked straight down into that 
pleasant face with the abstracted expression. 

“Look here,’’ she said. “I’ve never felt 
like this before in my life. I’m helpless. 
I’m frightened. And that blessed man— 
he’d kill me as soon as look at me. He’s 
merciless. He thinks I’m big game. He 
stalks me all the time.’’ She looked ap- 
pealingly at her sister-in-law. ‘‘The fool 
wants to marry me,” she said in a whisper 
which her brother did not hear. ‘“‘And 
I know he’ll do it. The thing’s absurd. I 
don’t know what to do. It’s ridiculous to 
marry at my age. The mere notion of it 
makes me feel likea goose. I want your help. 
I want your sympathy. Your advice too.” 

“My help and sympathy—certainly,”’ 
said Mrs. Windlesham. 

“Not your advice?”’ 

They exchanged glances. They ex- 
changed smiles. It seemed as though, for 
that day, there could be nothing but under- 
standing here. 

“My advice is to go and sit quietly in the 
summerhouse for half an hour, until lunch- 
eon,’ said Mrs. Windlesham. ‘‘ You’ll hear 
the bell.” as 


UNCHEON was rather late that day. It 
was partaken of by six people. Among 
them was Miss Windlesham, the writer, 
celebrated under the pseudonym of Amos 
Judd. Another was General Sir Robert Wil- 
liam Brentwood-Powys. The little fierce 
man and the eminent novelist sat opposite 
to each other. Both looked astonishingly 
cheerful. The whole party seemed cheerful. 
““We’ve never had such distinguished 
company before,” said Mrs. Windlesham. 
“You'll often have it again,” replied the 
general, with a fierce wink. 

“Big game,’ remarked Miss Windle- 
sham to herself, in a low voice, and groaned. 

“Do you like writing, Aunt Lucy?” de- 
manded Dot, notunderstandingtheallusions. 

“Heavens, no!” cried her aunt. 

““There’s a friend of mine who’s dying to 
meet you.” Dot fixed mournful eyes upon 
Miss Windlesham senior. 

“‘There’s hundreds in this town alone,” 
added Wilfred. 

“T’ve escaped it for years. I’ve gone 
everywhere as Miss Windlesham, and had 
even my proofs sent to my agent. Signed 
all my agreements, Amos Judd. And 
now ” Aunt Lucy groaned. “It’s 
awful!”’ 

“‘There’s no escape,” her brother said, 
almost with a sort of pleasurable gloating. 
“No escape now. The Daily Mercury 
spread the news today. All the other pa- 
pers, all over the world, will have it tomor- 
row. Everybody who has ever read one of 
your books, everybody who has ever heard 
of you, will know this week—and forever— 
that you are Lucy Windlesham.” 

‘All the more reason for making haste,” 
grumbled the general. 

“Haste?”’ Mr. Windlesham had rather 
lost the thread of the conversation. 

‘For making haste to change her name,”’ 
explained the general patiently. ‘‘ While 
everybody’s looking for Lucy Windlesham 
they’re bound to miss Lady Brentwood- 
Powys. See?” 

“Q-oh!”’ ejaculated Mr. Windlesham. 
“‘So that’s the idea!” 

““Yes,”’ chorused all the others. ‘‘That’s 
the idea.” 

At which they all laughed; and Wilfred 
toasted the bride-elect in lemonade. Out- 
side, unknown to the lunchers, a small 
crowd, headed by several men with cam- 
eras, was already gathering. Blissfully the 
newly engaged folk 
ate and chaffed. 
They did not know 
that next day a fur- 
ther installment of 
the great Amos 
Judd romance 
would be upon 
every breakfast ta- 
ble in the kingdom. 
They did not 
know. It was mer- 
cifully hidden from 
them. The cat 
once out of the 
bag, no power can 
scramble it in 
again. Once a ce- 
lebrity, always a 
celebrity, until the 
news value of 
the celebrity’s 
doings has evapo- 
rated. 
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Listen to Your Barber 
It Will Pay Dividends 4 


She Fine Hairdressin 

That Gives You That 
Satisfied Well 

(roomed Feeling 


Days that merit 
fond reflection 


Days when the lake is erystal clear and the 
sky is cloudless overhead—these are such 
days as vacation dreams are made of. 

Get an “Old Town.” Here is a sturdy 
canoe of unusual beauty. “Old Towns” are 
low in price. $64 up. From dealer or factory. 


Yr ¥ 7 


The 1925 catalog shows all models in 
snappy colors. It is free. Write for your 
copy today. O:tp Town Canor Co., 
504 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 


Use Graffco Picture Hangers 
Hold up to 100 pounds. Lie flat against wall. 


Safe for plaster. Adjustable, removable nail can- 
not fall out —held by patent spring tongue. Steel, 
lacquered brass finish. 3 sizes. Packet 10c. At 


stationer's, hardware, picture, and dept. stores. 


Try Graffco Glass Pushpins — 
for hanging light articles. Safe for walls }}]'* 
woodwork. Clear glass heads. Dome flange for 
extra strength! Tool-tempered-steel needle 
points, sizes. A\t stationer’s, hardware, 
picture, and dept. stores. 10c packet. 


GRAFF-UNDERWOOD CO. 


24 Beacon St., Somerville, Mass. 
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METAL LATH 

Agi > EINFORCE 
AND 

7) \\ PRESERVE 
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Plastering Is the Moca lm ponent 
Part of Your Home 


OUR ceilings and walls repre- 

sent 80% of the visible interior 
of your home. By their appear- 
ance the house is judged. 


These plastered surfaces de- 
serve more consideration than 
any other contract. 


Permanence is desirable so that 
the beauty of newness be lasting. 


Safety from fire is essential. 
Plastering is the only barrier be- 
tween fire and the wooden studs 
and joists. 


Economy is the fourth factor— 
to minimize repair and redecora- 
tion cost. 


When your plasterer works on 
a steel base he fulfills each of 
these requirements. Wet plaster 
spread on Metal lath hardens into 


a crack-proof, fire-resistive, rock- 
like wall that minimizes repair. 

For only a few dollars more you 
can have Better Plastering, with 
Metal lath to reinforce and pre- 
serve. There is less difference 
between the cost of Better Plaster- 
ing and the ordinary kind than 
between the amounts involved 
in deciding on quality in any 
other contract. 

For no equal amount can you 
buyso much assurance of freedom 
from repair, safety from fire and 
lasting satisfaction. 


Your plastering contractor will 
gladly give estimates for Better 
Plastering in your home. Benefit 
by what he can offer you in 
practical experience. 


A Book You’ll Welcome 


This booklet “Better Plastering”, illustrated in colors, pictures 
the newest texture finishes so universally admired and 


shows how plaster is made crack-proof and fire-safe. 


Valuable 


pointers on home building. No one should build without 
first reading this book. Send for a copy. There’s no charge. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL for BETTER PLASTERING 
819 Madison Square Building, Chicago 


DO MOS 


PLAST RING 
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EVENING POST 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF 
Al CONSUL 


(Continued from Page 4) 


ought to be a clause about what was to be 
done when no responsible person was pro- 
vided. My first stop was at a telegraph 
office. 

“Cantwell here,”’ I wired. ‘‘ Hope he will 
dine with me at the Hotel at seven.” 

A train, I had discovered, arrived from 
the north about that time. 

Never was a visitor treated with more 
consideration. I introduced myself and 
Cantwell to half a dozen most courteous 
officials, emphasizing the fact that my com- 
panion was the acquaintance of a day and 
the introduction purely official. I never let 
him out of my sight. I lunched him. I 
would have dined him but that he insisted 
on being the host. I let the pretense go on, 
sure that in that pleasant affable hour after 
dinner he would lead up to a loan; but in 
the meantime his victim would have ar- 
rived. The telegram which Lfound beneath 
my door on my return told me that. Cant- 
well seemed very grateful. He said he had 
not before received such kind attentions. 
He was certainly going to print something 
about the new consul who took his semi- 
official duties so seriously. He had intended 
to return to London by an earlier train, but 
he liked me so much he would stay over 
dinner, he said. I remember as he bared 
his arms to wash his hands that I studied 
his firm biceps with interest. 

““Y ou’re in fine condition,” I said casually. 

He flexed a silky muscle and nodded. I 
began to be sorry for the consul from the 


' north. I sat at table with lively anticipa- 


tion. I did not expect a fracas, for few men 
will start a row in a crowded dining room; 
but the scene was set. Let what would 
happen, happen. 

We were eating the fish course when a 
stranger entered, frowning, casting angry 
glances about. He saw Cantwell, marched 
over and clapped a heavy hand on the vil- 
lain’s shoulder. The latter sprang up with a 
ery of pleasure and stretched out a hand. 
It was grudgingly grasped. 

“Just in time,” I said; ‘“‘this Severn 
salmon is delicious’; and presently we 
were eating in apparent amity. 


An Unexpected Development 


Later, casually peeling an orange, the 
villain asked if his check had been received, 
and got in answer a curt negative. He re- 
flected, leisurely searched his pockets and 
finally produced a crumpled letter ad- 
dressed to the consul from which he ex- 
tracted a check. 

“So sorry,” he apologized; 
ness.” 

His casual manner inflamed the peppery- 
tempered consul, who, I could see, still be- 
lieved him an impostor. 

“Ts the cash convenient?” the consul 
asked offensively. 

“Certainly, I’ll get it.” 

He sprang up. So did the consul. 
glared, the other stared. 

“‘T’ll go with you,”’ the consul said. 

The foiled villain glanced at his pursuer, 
then at me, and resumed his seat. 

“Henry,” he said to the head waiter, 
“get the envelope I left with the young lady 
in the office.”’ He was of the kind that 
knows the head waiter’s name within five 
minutes of entering the hotel. From the 
envelope brought to him he extracted many 
five-pound notes and paid his debt in 
strained silence. He turned to me. “You 
sent for him,” he accused. ‘‘ Why?” 

“Tet him tell it,’”’ I answered. 

The consul, mad clear through, defiantly 
produced the circular. 

“You bought it,’’ he said. 

The subject of the circular read the pun- 
gent description of himself unmoved. 

“To every consul in the United King- 
dom?” he demanded. 

“Yes, twenty-six; and some to the Con- 
tinent. It was your own fault.” 

“The British libel laws are severe,”’ said 
the journalist, rising. “‘ You will hear from 
my lawyers.’’ He bowed with icy dignity 
and stalked out. 

So ended the first day of my official career. 

In due time I received another circular 
from this same consul about the same man, 
but worded, oh, so differently. Across the 
back was a scribbled memorandum: 

‘“‘My lawyer says that British juries are 
merciless in libel cases. Cantwell wrote 


“my careless- 


One 


April 4, | 9: 
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this and I had to sign it. EL sure have eat 
dirt, as the Persians say.’ 
I deeply felt the humiliation of sittin 
my outer office. Equally undignified was 
to bounce from the private office eye 
time I heard a footstep. From the 
troubles I was rescued by Arthur Napole 
French, a chocolate-colored South Cay 
linian, who applied for aid, told me he w 
very good-looking when properly dress 
and when the glass eye which he had “hy 
up in Plymouth for a bed”’ was restored 
its orbit. I got clothes for him and att 
optician’s found him more particular abo 
shades of color than a lady matching ri 
bons. Finally a soft amber orb was fou) 
precisely to suit. Two-eyed Arthur’s fa 
leaped to an attractiveness so marked th 
once two servant girls in the park—there 
no color prejudice among certain classes 
England—came to hair-pulling and fa 
scratching over him. His training as 
ship’s steward and valet made him the 
fect office boy and messenger. He was 
fiery patriot and I once heard him saya ( 
British tar, “‘ You may think you got a} 
navy, but it ain’t big enough to fish o 
coast of South Carolina.’”’ This reto 
meant to be withering, so greatly perplex 
the sailor that he turned on his heel. 


Rolling Balls of Fire 


The vanity of Arthur Napoleon Fren 
was colossal, and it was torture to him 
have to accompany shabby sailors to boar 
ing house, train or restaurant. I sent hi 
once with a very bad case, instructing hi 
that the man was on the verge of deliriy 
tremens, probably had no food in his sto1 
ach, and must be given some soup 
nothing else. I afterward heard of Arth 
as strolling in that hour with a girl and} 
lieve that he gave the man money inste 
of soup. Theresult was soon apparent, 

The square is traversed by railed pat 
which converge on the equestrian statue 
the middle and must look from the air li 
a huge pie cut in wedges. I saw a m 
shambling down one of these paths, si 
him leap forward, pass the statue, stop su 
denly, bolt backward, try a second pat 
retreat again. It was as though every & 
from the little space about the statue w 
blocked to him by some advancing horr 
His terror was so obvious that I could d 
cern it a hundred yards away. He scrai 
bled up the high verdigris-covered base 
the statue, leaped to the toe of the rid 
then to the horse’s back and flung his ar 
round the waist of his bronze majesty. 
vaulted railings and took a short cut aer 
the grass. 

“Look out, look out!’’ he was yelling 
the little knot of people which had gather 
“‘There’s a ball of fire rolling down eve 
path. They’re getting bigger and bigg 
They’ll meet here.”’ He saw me. “‘Cons 
consul,” he shrieked, “save me!’’ 4 

“Come down here on the grass,’’ I sa 
“The balls of fire can’t get here.” 

He slithered down, ducked under thet 
and lay with an expression of infinite reli 
The police came, minutely examined — 
majesty, found the toe of the sandaled ro; 
foot chipped off and arrested the man 
malicious mischief. The seclusion of pris 
restored him to health, but I noticed tl 
when he came to see me again he walk 
round and not across the square. 

There were pleasant incidents in th 
early days. Among these was the discové 
of a vice consul, an honorary official 
loeal British merchant, who, I must st 
pose, had not been particularly frien 
with my predecessor, as he knew less abt 
the office than myself. Mr. Symes aft 
ward established a record by being 
times mayor, and ultimately became 
Robert by the accolade of the queen. 
was extremely cordial to me. On my fi 
visit to his delightful house in the coun 
near by I found a gathering of school ¢ 
dren enjoying a huge picnic. 

At the high tea, or thick tea, or kn 
and-fork tea, as tea with meat in the aft 
noon is called in Gloucestershire, I he 
myself announced as about to say a 
words. I was without experience in pul 
talking and floundered about with stol 
of Western humor, putting into prose E 
Harte’s musical hexameters about ; 
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gecoach which successively lost three 
eels on an awful mountain road and 
ae triumphantly to its proper station on 
» wheel, the three others rolling along in 
» time and curling themselves up by 
ir respective axles. 

- must have failed to make it clear that 
's was humor, for a schoolmaster thanked 
for my pleasant address, but added that 
felt bound to take off 75 per cent from 
yrything an American said. We saun- 
nym the kitchen garden, with its rich 
ld of centuries and its high brick south 
Il, which made a warm corner for peach 
es. In these snug spots in these old gar- 
ys peaches are individually watched as 
sy grow and there is pleasant boasting at 
| ch in the city clubs if a few come to rosy 
turity. ; 
‘T got forty last summer,’’ my host said 
yudly; “‘beauties.”’ 

ei from prolific California, I an- 
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ered, “‘Tons, I suppose?”’ 

An angry frown, a piercing glance of sus- 
ion—was I poking fun at his sacred 
ach trees?—then a burst of laughter. 
“The two countries speak in different 
Jt ,” said the proud pomologist of forty 
| 

‘{ had been a month or so in office when 
Iston day came. I found that every male 
izen of the population of 350,000 who 
ssessed a dress coat, dined in public on 
» anniversary of the birth of this local 
ilanthropist. Politics had been injected; 
yerals and Conservatives dined sep- 
ately and there were two important non- 
ttisan gatherings. Four societies, all 
iritable, and the president of each strove 
th year to exceed the collections of his 
sdecessors. A thumping sum, announced 
the proper moment, was received with 
sat cheering and regarded as proof of the 
ssident’s popularity. A total of about 
),000 was annually collected and dis- 
buted in various ways. 

The city of Bristol is so rich and its habit 
charity so highly developed that the in- 
stry of a considerable class is sapped. I 
d once to dismiss a cook for drunkenness, 
d years after she sent me this penciled 
te on Colston day: 

“For God’s sake, Mr. Consul, get me 
ne money from some of the charities so 
svalent at this time of year.” 


emories of Campbell-Bannerman 


Flaubert himself, after days of anxious 
iweh, could not have more happily hit on 
2 right word—“‘prevalent.’’ Black Sue, 
orceful personality who did washing for 
lors, came each year to me for a Grateful 
te. These were orders on the Grateful 
ciety for a dole of, I think, a pound to ex- 
etant mothers. Sue always had a sister, 
20usin or an aunt in an interesting con- 
jion and the remarkable regularity of her 
peal led to inquiries. I found that Grate- 
_notes—negotiable, as they were issued 
bearer—had an established market value 
the slums of five shillings each. The most 
‘iking example which I noted of the effects 
a charity too profuse was the case of a 
lor lamed for life. His leg, broken in 
itwerp, was unattended except by the 
aster, and he was brought in the vessel to 
‘istol, where the hospital was free. 
On this one hundred and thirteenth anni- 
rsary I attended the dinner of the Anchor 
ciety and was deeply troubled to discover 
at it was exclusively a Liberal gathering. 
ad, without knowing it, shown a political 
as in defiance of Article So-and-So of the 
msular Regulations. I feared grave re- 
Its, but could never find that anybody 
lew I had been there, and this annoyed 
e. Isat next to a young Scotchman who 
was told was a rising politician. When he 
oke he fingered the edges of his coat from 
lar to waist and back again, and this 
fling mannerism is all that 1 can now re- 
ll of the speech of him whom the yellowed 
list before me records as ‘““H. Camp- 
-Bannerman, Esq., M. P.”’ He lived to 
the most greatly beloved of any Prime 
inister of my time. 
Of the twenty speakers that night, all, I 
ink, are dead. The last to go seemed to 
ean old man then; but the Earl of Ducie 
ed for another forty years and died re- 
ntly at a great age as father of the House 
4ords. One-quarter of the toast list was 
ppled by members of two Bristol fam- 
es Which respectively send tobacco and 
ocolate all over the world. 
+here were three generations of Frys 
ve in those days; kindly Joseph Storrs 
Y, a Quaker, who ofttimes thee and 
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thou’d his friends; the second generation 
represented by Evangelical Church of Eng- 
land members; the third eagerly devoted 
to outdoor sports, fond of racing and in- 
clined to dress in noticeable checkerboard 
patterns. The Willses were proud of an 
autograph letter from George Washington 
telling their ancestors of the dispatch of 
certain hogsheads of tobacco. The two 
families did much for Bristol, were and are 
greatly respected and were usually repre- 
sented in Parliament by at least one mem- 
ber. In the 80’s the Wills member was 
William Henry, afterward Lord Winter- 
stoke. I stood once on the terrace of the 
House of Commons with him, when a penny 
steamer passed close. 

“Hello, Bristol Bird’s-eye, you’re getting 
too fat,” piped up a passenger. 

The great magnate, in a clear and carry- 
ing voice, announced that the disgusting 
part in politics was the insolence of cads. 

“Yah!” came from the departing boat. 


Fees and Perquisites 


This Colston anniversary I found in- 
augurated a winter of public dinners. Every 
society, every organization, held an annual 
dinner. A little cricket or football club with 
an income of $100 per annum held its 
yearly banquet of boiled mutton and apple 
tart at sixty cents a head, beer extra. The 
dinner swelled with the wealth and impor- 
tance of the organization into elaborate 
banquets with choice wines. Toast lists 
were conventional and fixed, and the least 
important man who was important enough 
to speak at all generally responded late in 
the evening for the visitors. 

I attended thirty-five public dinners this 
first winter, and when the spring came I 
had worked my way up from the visitor’s 
response to proposing the House of Com- 
mons, or the House of Lords, or the Min- 
isters of Religion, or prosperity to Bristol, 
or ships, colonies and commerce, and 
thought I was competent to speak without 
preparation on any subject at any place at 
any time. I was the only consul of career in 
Bristol, the important commerce of which 
had been historically and traditionally with 
the British colonies; hence other nations 
were represented by local British merchants 
engaged in business, who appeared in pub- 
lic in their private capacities; hence the ab- 
sence of a consular corps. 

I flocked alone, and was thus welcomed 
at many an interesting gathering to which 
I could not have expected an invitation if 
ten or fifteen other consuls must be asked. 
These peculiar conditions made my posi- 
tion specially pleasant. They cut formal- 
ity, conventionality, small jealousies and 
vexations about precedence. I have found 
that consuls are as insistent on their mu- 
nicipal privileges as ambassadors on their 
international rights; and these consular 
privileges, being vague and undefined, are 
the more fiercely fought for. The treaty 
with England dated 1815, which contains a 
clause denying American ships entry at 
St. Helena because Napoleon lives there, is, 
I think, the only Anglo-American compact 
in which consuls are even mentioned. 


“He who enters here leaves hope of 
wealth behind,” is an inscription not needed 
over the portals of the State Department. 
Everybody now knows that, but it was not 
always the truth. When consulships were 
political prizes, every ingenuity was ex- 
erted to make the more important posts 
lucrative. The lesser positions could not, 
however, benefit greatly by the retention of 
notarial fees and were grossly underpaid; 
but even in my small post, there was a 
speculative element which added to the 
zest of life; there was joy when a tourist 
happened along with a bulging bag of docu- 
ments to be acknowledged. 

I once watched a consul in a great sea- 
port opening his mail. He pounced on an 
official circular, made rapid mental calcu- 
lations and exclaimed, ‘‘ This will add $3000 
a year to my income.”’ 

Tread the circular without emotion, for it 
did not affect my consulate. 

“How do you know that the new service 
is notarial?’’ I asked. 

“Good heavens,. man,’ he answered, 
“haven’t you learned the first law of con- 
struction? Every fee is notarial until you’re 
told it ain’t.” We: 

This same consul was ‘disallowed con- 
siderable sums by the comptroller. 

“T couldn’t bother with these narrow- 
visioned clerks in those Washington de- 
partments,’’ he told me; ‘‘I sent the whole 
thing to the President.” 
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What the President did I never heard, 
but I remember that President Grant is 
credited with saying, ‘‘We cannot change 
the law, but we can change the comptroller.” 

Such incidents appear almost ludicrous 
today on account of their absolute impos- 
sibility. 

The salary of the consul general at Lon- 
don was listed in official publications at 
$6000. This was set out in bold type in the 
Blue Book and encouraged the West in the 
belief that democratic simplicity marked a 
consular service in which the chief officer 
was so modestly rewarded. An unimpor- 
tant asterisk led to a slyly buried footnote 
which innocently read, ‘‘and fees.” 

What these exactly amounted to was 
known only to the holder of the office, and 
he was not announcing receipts through a 
trumpet. They were sufficient, however, 
to make the office the most lucrative in the 
gift of the Government. Had there been 
an income tax, the return of the consul 
general would have disclosed an income 
greater than the salary of the President of 
the United States. I once saw a letter in 
which the official stated his daily honora- 
rium to be $200, and I think that $75,000 
was the value of the office at its peak. 
Such rewards naturally attracted impor- 
tant and virile men, strong in party councils 
and interesting to meet. 

My first London chief was Edwin A. 
Merritt, an upstate New York politician 
who had been collector of customs at New 
York. He had the most intense and exclu- 
sive passion for politics of any man I ever 
met. Visiting me once in the West of 
England, we drove to the top of the Ched- 
dar Gorge and got out the better to see the 
lovely view over the green valley. On or 
near these Mendip Hills existed remains of 
Roman mines, sites of prehistoric lake vil- 
lages, camps of ancient Britons, places 
credibly associated with King Alfred, places 
traditionally connected with King Arthur— 
Glastonbury, the Isle of Avalon; I asked 
Mr. Merritt which he would like to see. 
He seated himself beneath the shadows of 
Lion Rock. “Would you excuse me for an 
hour?” he said. ‘I’ve got a problem in 
New York polities to settle.” 

I went down the gorge and forgot time in 
exploring the stalactite caves, where the 
opal pinnacles refracted rainbows. Two 
hours later I found Mr. Merritt sitting as I 
had left him. I shall never forget that 
strong rugged face framed in gray hair and 
beard, the eyes gazing intently out toward 
the Severn Sea, the brain 3000 miles away, 
solving the problems of New York politics. 
He nodded, rose, and together we strolled 
in silence, his brow knitted, his concentra- 
tion intense. Suddenly he turned. 

“Young man,” he burst out with fervor, 
“King Arthur had an easy job. If I hada 
dozen knights and an enchanted sword, I 
could sometimes get my way in New York.” 


Pomposity Punctured 


To the consulate the next day came a 
resplendent caller—a beautifully dressed 
important man, with a silk hat so shiny 
that it reflected the distended eyeballs of 
Arthur Napoleon French, the colored office 
boy. His card proclaimed him a Western 
editor and his round sleek cheek and portly 
frame proved his paper successful. When 
he saw the consul general he seemed visibly 
to shrivel, as though one had pierced a rub- 
ber man. His erect back became jelly as he 
listened to the sternest, most incisive con- 
demnation which I have ever heard given 
by an honest man to animpostor. His limp 
hand mechanically sought his pocket, he 
laid two golden sovereigns on the table, and 
he slunk away without a word. Never 
before nor since have I seen a crook hypno- 
tized by personality and language into 
returning ill-got money. Mr. Merritt would 
have none of it. 

“Help some lame dogs along,’’ he said; 
and I bought meal tickets with it. 

I recall that in hearing that indignant 
excoriation I thought of the simple vivid 
language of Bunyan. I thought too of the 
Midnight Letter. In that celebrated com- 
munication of the Garfield campaign, Mer- 
ritt had been incidentally mentioned as ‘‘a 
good subordinate.” I thought more highly 
of the Easy Boss. If this rock-hewn Mer- 
ritt was subordinate, Mr. Tom Platt must 
be a giant. 

From all which it may be seen that I was 
as deeply impressed as—but in a different 
way than—the victim. Merritt cared noth- 
ing for externals, but was liked for his direct 
simplicity. He told me once with obvious 
pleasure how greatly he had enjoyed an 
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Each hour 
new thrills 


Nevada Falls \ iid Ce hi © 4 
Yosemite (! 78 TY 
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National Park 


END NOW for the book of golden vacations 
—California Wonder Tours”—and plan a 
trip that will live forever in your memory. 


The California of Mark Twain and Bret Harte 
... The Giant Redwood Forests that were griz- 
zled ancients before the Christian Era began. . . 
picturesque Lake Tahoe, surpassing Como, Lu- 
cerne, Loch Lomond in beauty ... Yosemite and 
California’s three other magnificent national 
parks... Mt. Shasta, the “chaste,” perpetually 
snow covered ... the Spanish Missions, Mission 
Dolores, in San Francisco, Carmel Mission, Mis- 
sion San Jose and others—shrines of a romantic 
age... fascinating San Francisco, America’s cool- 
est summer city, with its picturesque waterfront, 
merchantmen fromoverseas, mighty men-o’-war, 
lusty-lunged tramp steamers, stately linersoff for 
Hawaii, Manila and the Orient . .. all invite you 
to come and see and enjoy the thousands of 
interest-points in this enchanting 
land. The free booklet describes 
all of them—it will help you to get 
the most for your travel money. 

Low round trip summer fares to 
San Francisco—your headquarters 
and logical starting point. Send cou- 


pon now for the free booklet to Caui- 
FORNIANS Ine., San Francisco. 


Californians Inc. 
Headquarters, San Francisco 
140 Montgomery Street, Room 508-A 


Please send me the booklet 
“California Wonder Tours” 


Name = Z 


St. & Address 
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EASTER EGG 


DYES 


OLORED eggs are to the Kiddies at Easter 
what Santa Claus is at Christmas, and tur- 
key at Thanksgiving. Let them have a joyous 
Easter coloring eggs the CHICK-CHICK way. 
These improved dyes are SAFE, CLEANLY, 
SIMPLE to use. Insist on CHICK-CHICK— 
not the ‘‘just-as-good."’ 6 beautiful, brilliant 
colors, handsome transfer pictures, ‘‘ Kiddy- 
Kut-Outs”’ and a surprise for grown-ups. 
All Drug, Grocery, Stationery, 5 & 10c # 
Stores. If your dealer hasn’t CHICK- 
™ CHICK, send us his name and 10c. 
We will mail you a package. 


FRED FEAR & CO. 
Foot of Joralemon St. P 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BLUE RIBBON 


AVE you plenty of sunshine in all 
your rooms? Niagara Wall-papers 
will bring sun-kissed beauty to the walls 
and make your home look like new. Sold 
by good decorators at moderate prices. 


Style Book 


Send 10 cents for this 
new book—full of dec- 
orators’ secrets and 
samples of the latest 
patterns, with their 
historical origin. 
Niagara Wall Paper 
Co., 14 Walnut Av 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Write for free Guide Books and 
“RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK" 
Send model or sketch of your in- 
vention for Inspection and Instructions FREE. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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IDE BELTS are decidedly 

the vogue this year. And no 
wonder! There’s style—swagger, 
mannish style to the distinctive 
tongue buckles and splendid leathers 
of Pioneer Wide Belts. 


More—there is genuine Comfort—that 
appeals to older men as well as the more 
youthful. Men like the easy support around 
the waist—support that holds the trousers 
perfectly and does away with curling of 
the trousers waistband. Wide belts are 
particularly comfortable for men inclined 
to stoutness. 


Styles call for widths of 134,11% and 144 
inches in colors Black, Tan, Fair and 
Grey. And every Pioneer Wide Belt 
has a splendid buckle of exclusive Pioneer 
design. You'll like the style—you'll like 
the comfort—and you'll marvel at the 
wear of these new Pioneer Belts. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
For 48 Years Manufacturers of 


Pioneer Suspenders Pioneer Belts 
Pioneer-BRIGHTON Garters 


Also Sole Makers of 


Kazoo Athletic Suspender Waists 
for Children 


[v g: rs 
\ 


Pioneer Wide Belts retail 
at $1.00 and $1.50. For real 
man’s comfort, insist on 
Pioneer Wide Belts at 
the men’s wear counter. 


PIONEER 


WIDE BELTS 
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afternoon garden party given by Tom 
Hughes, the author of Tom Brown’s 
School Days. 

“Very homelike -and simple,” he said; 
‘there were 200 people there at least, and I 
was the only man in evening dress.” 

That was typical; if the rest of the world 
was different, it brought only a passing 
comment and was forgotten. 

His successor was the first Democratic 
consul general in a generation. The genial 
and popular ex-governor of Connecticut, 
Thomas M. Waller, was clean-shaven, wore 
his hair a little long and was the natural 
possessor of a most pleasing, slightly his- 
trionic manner. Visiting Bristol he and I 
sat in adjoining barbers’ chairs and I heard 
the following conversation: 

““Good business this week, sir?”’ 

“Fine,” responded the consul general. 

“What kind of a show is it, sir?” 

““A strong play with plenty of laughs.” 

“Most of the leads in the companies 
comes to me, sir. They generally gives me 
a couple’ of orders.” 

“Free list suspended.” 

“‘T’m a great lover of the drama, sir.” 

“Oh, in that case ——”’ 

The consul general gave the barber 
money for two tickets and was so highly 
pleased at having been mistaken for an 
actor that he accepted his subsequent ex- 
perience with laughter. 

It was the period of the most intense 
national economy ever inflicted on me in 
forty years. The first year the Democrats 
were in power found the party’s efforts at 
excessive reduction of expenses in part 
nullified by deficiency bills. Congress is- 
sued the stern edict that no such bills would 
be passed at the end of the fiscal year. The 
State Department apportioned allowances 
among consulates and there was mighty 
little left when it came to the little fellows. 
We were without the necessities of life. 
That is why I led the consul general into a 
fireless room colder than an Eskimo’s 
igloo, where sat a sniffing office boy envel- 
oped in a heavy coat. The governor shiv- 
ered as I led him into cold storage in the 
private office. He looked blankly at the 
empty grate and then stared at me. 


' No Coal, No Gas 


“No allowance for coal this year,” I said 
cheerfully, turning up the collar of my fur 
coat and sitting down. 

“Do you mean to say you sit here like 
chisiie: 

“One makes sacrifices for one’s country.” 

He made a perfunctory examination of 
records and wrote a letter. In that high 
latitude dusk comes early on a sunless day. 

“Can we have some light?”’ he asked at 
length. 

“Sorry; no allowance for gas.”’ 

He glanced at the pitcher. 

“‘ At least you have water.” 

“T pay for that myself.” 

He got even going out. He handed over 
the letter for mailing and forced two cents 
on me for the stamp. I was young in the 
service then, and optimistically believed 
that the governor would advise Washington 
of the harrowing conditions under which I 
worked; but I never got a nut of coal as the 
result of my practical demonstration. 

It was while Governor Waller was consul 
general that the first efforts were made to 
bring the incomes of the more profitable 
consulates within reason. Certain classes 
of fees were greatly reduced by President 
Cleveland, who stood firm against heavy 
pressure from powerful officials and their 
friends. There was no thought then, how- 
ever, of permanency of tenure; and in the 
beginning of his second Administration, 
Republican consuls were evicted faster than 
clerks could engross the commissions of 
their successors. Consuls had no functions 
then that gained publicity, and it was not 
until exporters began to use them as pioneers 
of commerce that an important business 
element perceived the need of divorcing the 
business branch of the foreign service from 
politics. | > 

The weekly, sometimes daily trade re- 
ports, now given immediate publicity and 
oftentimes telegraphed to those interested, 
were not then made. Sometimes Congress 
appropriated funds for monthly printing of 
belated reports, sometimes it omitted to do 
so. These were so perfunctorily edited 
that a confidential communication from 
Mr. Sargent, Minister to Germany, was 
once printed as a commercial report, to his 
intense embarrassment. Once in a while it 
struck somebody to send out a question- 
naire, prepared by experts, asking, as a 
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rule, not about the sale of commodities, 
about their manufacture. 

“You are asking details I wouldn't. 
to my own wife,” said the manager of al 
mill to me when I timidly showed him 
of these inquiries. 

To answer another questionnaire In 
a journey across England, because the : 
man who might give me information 
gone to live on the East Coast. 4 
straining friendship, he said. I tried 
in other directions and chanced to nar 
my failure to a jolly American girl visi 
in my neighborhood. I spoke of the ma 
for no better reason than that I soug 
subject for conversation. At her reque 
showed her this complicated and ing 
inquiry 

“Ohh; Tl get all that for you,” she sai 
an offhand way; and within two wee 
received such intimate details about 
making of tin plates as to astonish me 

About the time that I received high ¢ 
mendation from Washington for this 
port, I saw the girl in an automobile, 
in the young man by her side I recogn 
a partner in a tin-plate mill. He was q 
ing with one hand and I no longer p 
my brain over her sources of informailt 
My subsequent wedding present w 
solid silver cigarette box, made to look 
a bar of tin. 


ele 


Exporters’ Mistakes 


I recall an impressive response to on 
these questionnaires made by a Scand 
vian consular agent whose pictures 
name after thirty-five years remains 
bedded in my brain. Mr. Neré Elfw 
answering technical questions about « 
rency and banking practice at which 
international financier would have sh 
shed a brilliant light over the printed P 
with this gem of thought: 

“What are the effects of credit?’’ was 
query. 

“Splendid,’’ was the terse, enthusia 
answer. 

Such were the beginnings of consul 
ports on commerce and finance. 

Sporadic letters came from would-be 
porters of manufactured articles, usui 
hastily written and indicating on theirf 
that the warehouse was for the mom 
overstocked and that perhaps the surf 
could be marketed abroad. Such lett 
are rare now, and those that come are of 

a pleasure to read, so fully do they deser 
tie goods and so definitely do they st 
the plans and-aims of the writers. § 
communications are proof of serious int 
tion, and convince importers that after t] 
have introduced a new thing to their ¢ 
tomers, the goods will continue to: 
supplied. Promising beginnings in — 
older days often fizzled out. Angry i 
porters, whose salesmen had made Ini 
successes, used to burst in with letters fr 
the States to the effect that domestie e 
ditions had improved and foreign ord 
could no longer be filled. It was only wl 
productive capacity was increased to ° 
point that output could continuously sup; 
both markets that miscellaneous overs 
business could be firmly established. _ 

I recall a striking instance of the death 
England of ‘‘a novel and select line”’ throt 
excessive vitality in the United States. 
received a mysterious sample about wh 
I made guesses until a belated letter : 
vised me that it was an apron made 
muleskin for blacksmiths. The let 
described the product in such terms as 
excite my enthusiasm, and the supple, stre 
apron seemed to deserve every comme 
word. I took it to the friend who hel 4 
exclusive British agency for Swedish 
much used for horseshoes. There wil 
dell in Britain too secluded to escape 1 
salesmen of my friend, and it soon bec 
apparent that every smith in every ham 
and by every crossroad was passionat 
eager for a muleskin apron. Repeat 
went forward in a crescendo of figures. SE 
one came back with this scribbled ind 
ment: 

“There are not enough dead mules 
the world to supply the home demai 
Good-by.” he 

I once received a letter as follows: 

“Your valued favor received and | 
tents noted. Same gave us full inf 
mation, but had to be read twice to | 
contents.” 

Another: 

“Your interesting report on barley | 
us valuable inf ormation, but we read i 
again before perceiving its value. 

(Continued on Page 181) 


(Continued from Page 178) 
¢ terms are correct and we do not 

stand why first reading did not sound 
ar to us. If it would not be trespass- 
9 much on your valuable time, could 
yaggest any explanation for this?”’ 
answer to the second was as follows: 
‘our valued favor has’ been perused 


+yn your valued time, I should be glad 
ne from you indicating which version 
iends itself most to you.”’ 
due time came this response: 
‘our valued letter with inclosure duly 
ad; and would say, if you pardon the 
ar, expression, the second edition hits 
. the eye.” ; 
letters taught me a lesson: In all 
(of writing I had always tried to avoid 
/ntional and worn-out expressions, and 
/ on my desk a list of more than fifty 
/3 to be avoided, all commercial. After 
sorrespondence, I made this list my 
‘to letter writing. I used “‘same 
‘ut flinching, inserted “line of goods’’ 
the context would stand it, consid- 
very letter ‘‘a valued favor,” freely 
passed on your valuable time,” 
ved people without remorse ‘in ad- 
),” and all round made letters easier to 
{and read by the liberal use of canned 
‘es. I adopted form letters and form 
\Taphs and so achieved the ideal of a 
fess communication; which ideal is to 
no expression so novel as to distract 
tion from the subject matter. There 
ood defense for the cliché in commer- 
ftters, but it is fair to say that the 
e man in business has set new stand- 
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iong the consul’s duties was to stand 
7for the American customs, and it was 
usiness to prevent undervaluations. 
enty-five years no invoices which were 
ed at my office were rated up at New 
‘except those covering shipments of 
ommodity. Levigated colcothar be- 
‘a nightmare to me. The Board of 
‘al Appraisers at New York fixed for 
ommodity an irrevocable value‘of 1.25 
ent above the British price. British 
ers refused to be untruthful and would 
verstate by this negligible amount the 
at which they sold. Hence a solemn 
qunication about once a month for 
from the American customs censuring 
ffice for permitting undervaluations. 


The Colcothar Controversy 


e Treasury Department ultimately 
ae critical, the Department of State 
rious. On those mornings on which I 
nized among the letters the customary 
ms communications about levigated 
thar, I was depressed for the day. I 
nted my defense in long dispatches, on 
1 figures were calculated to a fraction 
all. I drove twenty miles to the plant, 
xd over acres of viscous clay with a 
notebook in my hand, and examined 
a microscope the books of the com- 
—all to no avail. Only when supplies 
rigated coleothar were exhausted was 
ustoms exhausted. 

is miserable product, masquerading 
* this high-sounding name, was no 
than a red earth containing much iron, 
(was never afterward comfortable in 
‘ful Devonshire, where all the soil is 


all the forty years of my consular work 
‘all only one other official criticism. 
ng the war an American merchant 
aship arrived at Cardiff, Wales, in bal- 
‘The vessel had been chartered in New 
by a private firm, had been requi- 
ied as a transport, but before loading 
been lent to the French Red Cross. 
cargo discharged at Havre, the master 
sold to leave on the next tide to make 
for the next vessel. He had just fuel 
gh to get to Cardiff, and he chose that 
cause he knew he could get coal. 
‘as a derelict, if the vessel was not. He 
‘no more than I whether the Army, 
wners, the charterers or the French- 
were responsible for his bills; and to 
the problem by cablegram meant at 
days’ delay at a cost of $6000 a 
and the United States was crying out 
ups. So I coaled him, getting the ves- 
nder the coal tips with a delay of only 
Ys—nonconsular ships were then 
ng eleven days—paid for repairs, wages 
eles, and dispatched the ship so 
a Y as to excite envy among private 
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I was naturally anxious about the many 
thousand dollars I had advanced for which 
I might have to look ultimately to private 
owners, but accounts were officially: passed 
without comment. I thought perhaps some- 
body or other would commend my activ- 
ities, but in due time came a portentous 
communication from the Department of 
State, imperiously demanding, on behalf 
of the War Department, why I had un- 
necessarily detained this vessel for two 
days. 

To revert to consuls general. The suc- 
cessor to Governor Waller was Gen. John 
C. New, of Indiana. Intensely serious, 
with as piercing a pair of eyes as I have ever 
seen in a striking face, he had a very human 
side, and was so greatly tickled by a phrase 
I quoted that it became a kind of counter- 
sign between us. He never met me without 
saying, ‘‘ We have no symbolic humiliations 
by the Wabash.” 

A topic of the moment was the attack of 
Jimmie Whistler on Augustus Moore, in the 
foyer of the Drury Lane Theater. The bril- 
liant artist, who vainly tried to shield a 
quivering sensitiveness by an armor of 
studied wit and affected cynicism, sprang 
to the defense of a dead man whose memory 
had been attacked in Moore’s paper, The 
Hawk. Whistler armed himself with a rat- 
tan cane as light as a wand, and between 
the acts rattled swift delicate taps over the 
shoulders, face and silk hat of his victim, 
shouting the while, ““Hawk! Hawk!” Iwas 
one of two or three who saw the light casti- 
gation administered and noted the delicacy 
of that firm slight wrist which so deftly 
measured the blows as not even to knock 
the shiny hat askew; yet the sound was 
that of a little flat drum swiftly beaten. 


“Symbolic Humiliation’ 


“Assault and battery—a nocturne,” I 
afterward said to Whistler. 

“You’ve caught it,”” he answered. “I do 
not bludgeon. My aim was a symbolic 
humiliation.” 

Recounting all this to General New, he 
made great fun of the possibilities of such 
symbolism in Indiana. 

“I always keep a pistol in the drawer of 
my desk,” he said. ‘I’ve never had to use 
it, but it’s an insurance against cranks. If 
a man came dancing about me, tickling me 
with a sycamore twig, I wonder if I’d pull 
out the gun.” 

New had the gift of face memory so use- 
ful to kings and politicians. I once heard 
him promptly name a man whom he had 
met once in his life ten years before. The 
man was so greatly surprised and pleased 
that thereafter always he was a fixed and 
firm admirer of the distinguished Indianian. 
_ Among New’s successors was another In- 
diana man, who was the most winning and 
amusing after-dinner speaker I ever heard. 
There are no speeches allowed at the house 
dinners of the Savage Club—of which club 


I have been a member for more than thirty | : 


years—but whenever John L. Griffiths 
came there, we found some way of evading 
the stern rule. We got him down. to South 
Wales once, and I told him that among this 
race of perfervid orators he could not hope 
to put it over unless he had the hwy]. 

“This ‘hew-ill,’’’ he asked—‘‘ what is it? 
and how do you get it?” 

“Tt gets you,’ I explained. “It’s the 
mad passionate fervor that seizes you and 
makes you the mere spout of inspiration. 
Lloyd George, speaking in Welsh, especially 
in moments of invective, seems a mere con- 
duit for a cataract of hurling words.” 

Griffiths laughed, but on the evening de- 
livered some happily worded passages with 
twice his usual velocity and roused his audi- 
ence to a mad enthusiasm. The echoes of 
that speech rang through industrial South 
Wales, sounded over Snowdon and reéchoed 
in the green vales and glens of the North. 

During Mr. Cleveland’s second term the 
London consul general was Patrick A. Col- 
lins, of Boston. He was so greatly liked 
that he received a unique compliment. In 
the course of a consular conference in Lon- 
don, the consuls of the United Kingdom 
joined in giving him a dinner. Many im- 
portant men traveling in Europe were 
gathered as guests and the top table was a 
glittering galaxy of political stars. 


When Colonel Watterson spoke, we were | 


astonished to hear an attack on the Am- 
bassador, Mr. Bayard. Marse Henry was 
no painter of nocturnesin speech, and ‘‘sym- 
bolic humiliations’ were evidently not 
understood in Kentucky. As the pungent 
sentences fell, I admired the composure of 
the victim, who sat with his noble head 
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effective! 


Need not be disagreeable to 


SQUIBB’s’ Epsom Salt is more agreeable to take 
because it is free from the impurities which are 
often present in ordinary epsom salt. Puta 
teaspoonful of Squibb’s Epsom Salt into a glass 
of water and it will clearly and completely dis- 
solve. No sediment will be noticeable—an evi- 
dence of cleanliness and purity. 

Insist on Squibb’s Epsom Salt in original 
Squibb packages. There is no more depend- 
able guarantee of purity and efficacy than the 
name ‘‘Squibb.’’ Physicians have used and 
recommended Squibb Products for more than 
sixty years. As a safeguard to health, see that 
the products in your medicine cabinet bear the 
name ‘‘Squibb.”’ 

Your druggist can supply you with Squibb’s 
Epsom Salt, Squibb’s Castor Oil (Tasteless), 
Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda, Squibb’s Cod- 
Liver Oil (vitamin tested), Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia, Squibb’s Boric Acid—and practically 
every other medicine cabinet requisite. 

For those who prefer it—Squibb’s Ep- 
som Salt Special, slightly effervescent 
and practically free from the charac- 


teristic taste of regular epsom salt. 


Ask your druggist today for an entry blank 
to the Squibb Healthy Baby Contest. 
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McKinney Hinges 
harmonize 
with other builders’ 
hardware including the 
nationally advertised 
products of 
CORBIN 
RUSSELL & ERWIN 
SARGENT 
~ YALE 


ink of the work 
hinges must do 


Good hinges must play a dual part. They must perform 
real hard work without a whimper—swinging doors 
back and forth day-in and day-out; year-in and year-out. 
And all the while they must present the appearance of 
a fine ornament despite hard work. McKinney Hinges 
meet these requirements in full. Every one is made to 
outlive the door it swings. 


In building a home you can least afford haphazard 
hardware. An early selection avoids a shortage in your 


building fund. 


When you visit your builders’ hardware man, you will 
find it customary to decide first upon your locks. When 
this is done give careful attention to hinges. See to it 
that your hinges are McKinney’s. And you will not fail 
to do this if you think of the work hinges must do. 


You can obtain McKinney Hinge quality in sundry hard- 
ware articles, including. complete hardware for garage doors. 


A Gift for Those About to Build 


McKinney Forethought Plans consist of little cutouts 
of your furniture made in proportion to your plans. With 
them you can arrange and rearrange your furniture right 
on the blue prints until you are certain the wall space, 
fixtures, doors and base plugs are as you want them. 
To aid in your home building McKinney will gladly 
send a set of these plans. Just write. 


McKinney Manuracturinc Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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slightly flung back, his face softened by a 
slight smile. 

The irrepressible colonel’s breach of taste 
threw a gloom for a few minutes over every- 
body except Mr. Bayard, who leaned over 
and said, ‘The colonel’s fire still burns 
brightly,” to which I promptly assented. 

Driving home with Mr. Bayard, I learned 
with pleasure and surprise the secret of the 
stoicism that belonged as of right to the 
possessor of that profile of an Indian chief. 

“T’m quite deaf,’ Mr. Bayard said, 
“though I don’t parade it. They tell me 
that Colonel Watterson attacked me. Is 
that so?” 

““A good-natured gibe or two, Your Ex- 
cellency,’”’ I answered. 

To revert to Mr. Griffiths. It would ex- 
cite smiles in Indiana if I asserted that 
Griffiths was without political influence; 
but his promotion from Liverpool to the 
London consulship general was the first in- 
cident of its kind and definitely took the 
higher posts out of politics. The Depart- 
ment of State, pressing always through a 
generation as fast as Congress would allow 
toward its ideal, had now achieved a service 
founded on merit. Seldom has a system 
received such swift justification. 

The war lifted London into a palmary 
position and found Mr. Robert P. Skinner 
in the seat of the consulate general. A re- 
tentive memory had stored his head with 
precedents gained in an extended consular 
experience. Quick, sound judgment, ripened 
by training, brought prompt decisions. A 
strong character enabled him to accept 
responsibilities. Necessity and temper- 
ament led him to translate into fact what 
had before been a theory; he established a 
direct yet unobtrusive control over the con- 
sulates in the United Kingdom which 
brought codrdinated action and forceful 
unity. His eyes and those of an official I 
met in Brussels during the German occupa- 
tion are the only two pairs I can recall 
which showed no strain of work, war or 
worry. I have met young consuls, op- 
pressed by officialdom, who have looked 
solemn and complained of overwork. It 
was Mr. Skinner’s gallant foible gayly to 
pretend always that he had plenty of lei- 
sure. Sunshine and justice were always to 
be found in his office. 


A Ladder of Cards 


Here is a true story, introduced in the 
hope that somebody can supply the moral: 
A young man, clever, of pleasant manners, 
held a very modest position in an American 
city and very good hands at the low-limit 
poker in which he indulged himself once a 
week. Invited by a successful friend to 
lunch at an expensive club, he was con- 
strained by courtesy to make up an after- 
noon game at a limit beyond his means. 
He had unusual luck even for him, and won 
so much that he felt obliged to accept an 
invitation to give them revenge. He won 
again, and again on the third visit. Pressed 
to join the club, he paid initiation fees and 
subscription out of his winnings. 

His run of luck continued through many 
months. It excited the suspicions of a new 
club member, who watched him sedulously 
for weeks, saw that he played an absolutely 
straight game and took a great fancy to 
him. When this new member was appointed 
to a very important consulate general, he 
asked his youthful friend to accompany him 
as vice consul general. This young man 
efficiently held the position which he had 
thus won at the poker table for many years, 
was highly regarded at the State Depart- 
ment, and was enormously popular among 
a long procession of traveling Americans. 

It would be impossible in these days for 
an official so appointed to hold his position. 
Duties have so greatly expanded, and re- 
quirements become so highly technical, 
that nearly as long a training as for law or 
medicine is necessary. The foreign service 
has become a profession, founded on broad 
general knowledge, the possession of which 
must be proved by examination. Members 
of this unique profession, always few in 
number, will lead lives differing greatly 
from those of the vast majority of their 
fellow countrymen, will make some great 
sacrifices, will receive important compensa- 
tions. Civic life, daily pride in the advance 
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of the home town, the jury box, the } 
box—will be forfeited; some educatiy 
interesting contacts with life will be 
The friendships of boyhood cannot pro 
by daily meetings into the comfor 
habit of years. The elders will not be 
to pat suecess on the back or to eo 
with failure. The eager squabbles over 
management, or reform in the city, 0 
vestry of the church, or the bond issue 
be lost. Vivid interest in and symp 
with the small, intimate affairs of neig} 
and intimates will vanish, for contin 
intercourse is necessary to know a 
beginnings and developments. a 

Death, divorce, bankruptcy, pri 
these will be heard of; but they are en 
and the absentee will have had no ck 
to counsel, to attempt to avert or to sy; 
thize. Engagements, marriages, suce 
in business, in public life, in the arts— 
too, will be known; but the pleasw 
watching friends striding toward ach 
ment will have been missed. Letters 
visits on leave will keep touch for a time 
in the end correspondence drops and frj 
ships decline. ; 


Initiative Sapped 


It has been said that conversation is’ 
interesting when most allusive; in ( 
words, when talkers know so much a 
the subject that they can embroide 
fringes. It is the same with letter wri 
and only an exceptionally vivid corresp 
ent can continuously send from ab 
such letters as will encourage adeq 
response. Divergence of interests, di 
misfortune, removal annually shorten 
list of home-town friends. New names¢ 
up, new projects are devised; the ( 
paper becomes a weekly, scrutinized fir 
the death column. The foreign-sel 
officer is a stranger in his own home. | 
had settled elsewhere in his own countr 
would have built up associations founde 
business, on religion, on neighborhoo 
on common interests; but only except 
ally can he do this abroad. Hence his li 
more detached than that of most pe 

To some, this loss of intimacy with 
small part of a great country is the san 
loss of interest in the country itself. 
now hold the view that residence abrog 
official or for business, lessens love of ¢ 
try. Timorous people, fearful that 
United States cannot hold the affectic 
its citizens, who have exceptional cha 
of enlightened comparison, will be en¢ 
aged to hear that in forty years’ resid 
without the United States, I have met’ 
only one man willing to forfeit his bi 
right. Such cavilers should remember, 
that residence abroad does not now sevé 
ties; wherever an American citizen | 
go, income-tax forms follow on his trai 

Initiative is one of the great gifts of 
presented to the limited few, and to: 
small number, eager for material suc 
and determined to get it, the foreign ser 
will not appeal. All government ser 
saps initiative. The Department of 
has little use for the man who habitu 
ignores easy means of connie 
plunges ahead on his own judgment. 
it will support or, if not support, syn 
thetically correct any action for which 
consul can present a sound, reasoned a 
ment. In the multiple duties of a cons 
office, here then is chance for the us 
brains, greater than in routine branche 
the government service. 4 

Editor’s Note—Mr. Lorin A. Lathrop was 
pointed from California as consul at Bristol, Eng 
in 1882 by President Arthur. He served subsequ 
at Cardiff, Wales, and at Nassau, in the Bak 
Islands. He retired in June of last year at the 
limit under the provisions of the Rogers Actf 
reorganization of the American foreign servi 
voluminous writer of stories for the British p 
under the name of Andrew Loring, he turned hi 
tention to the United States during the war 
chose to make a fresh start under the pseudony 
Kenyon Gambier. Unknown under this name 
without seeking introductions, he achieved in 
diate success. 

This article is the first of a series narratin{ 
unique official experiences. He is the only li 
man who has spent half a lifetime in a consular se 
which was the football of politics, and the other 
in an organized service which laboriously lived 
its past and ultimately by effective work wor 
confidence and respect of the American people. 


will be able to make amusing and instructi 
trasts. 2 


x 
is 


he had briefly stopped frowning. His 
face seemed rather graveand wistful, as 
thastore full of food and anivory whis- 
, asilver chain did not satisfy him that 
asgood. The pear occupied Guy forsev- 
seconds. It had been excellent, but he 
ed off another and slipped his battered 
into the grocer’s white jacket. Some 
ger clerks were grouped respectfully 
peering at him from behind piles of 
¢ Guy scowled at them casually and 

ad after his cousin into the sunlight and 
i) noises of this street again. Then he 
i ‘Oh, I’msorry,”’ colliding with Folger’s 
at back as the boy stopped on the side- 
Mt and stepped to the south of him. 
ar was glaring at the car beside the 

curb or at a man in bronze cloth who 
(saken Guy’s seat in it. His glare was 
he customary scowl, but came closer to 


‘mace that drew up his thin lips from 
) small teeth and made him hideously 
ysome. He took off his hat once more 
«an a palm over his black head slowly. 
) Chalk in the little motor’s cradle of red 
¢ons grinned back, and his white face 
, as a pale spot between his amazing 
jand the blue linen of a shirt that made 
jon his coat. He appeared as a discord 
‘lors and tints. One of his hands was 
} ved and it glittered on his bronze vest. 
fair ran in level tiers of red curls back 
a curious forehead that didn’t belong 
's haughty nose or his cleft jaw. He 
)i Chalk, but not a Chalk. The curling 
rose from his scalp, and did not ruffle 
‘wind that blew dust lightly from the 
jyroadway. Heseemed to be varnished 
head to foot. His coat gleamed 
tly and his hair shimmered with oils. 
‘yet out of that car,” said Folger. 
3e polite!’’ the varnished person or- 
He “This is Sunday. Take a rest an’ 
lecent, Folly. Behave or I’ll have to 
‘you up again, kid. Be polite!” 
> crossed his knees and gave some at- 
‘on to Guy. His amber eyes seemed to 
/no whites whatever, and the examina- 
‘of a stranger bored him. He yawned, 
‘fanned himself with a hat of coarse 
¥s, gray and white mingled frightfully. 
‘uch Chalk had ever been seen in New 
ord. He displeased Guy in thirty 
‘. Chalks might be snobs and alto- 
ar dull, yet they didn’t wear cheap 
or hats like that. But no Chalk had 
‘been so beautiful of face. 
Get out of my car, Urban. Cousin 
's riding with me. . Have you 
out at the place?”’ 
’m going there, kid, going there. Are 
invitin’ me to walk, baby doll?” 
ger balanced the fresh bottle of milk 
is palm and looked at his half brother’s 
His face was now wet and the fine 
*had vanished out of his brown cheeks, 
mg them yellow. He deeply said, 
is'll be all over your stuff in one minute, 
in. Get out of my car—an’ keep off 
slace!’’ 
tban Chalk observed, ‘‘You win, you 
y wolf. Send me a check for two— 
e it three hundred today, Folly. I got 
ay my rent.” 
ll send you just air, Urban. And I’m 
 forwardin’ letters from this woman 
married in Oklahoma. She puts her 
ess on the back of ’em. Guess I’ll drop 
a line and tell her where she can find 
in San Francisco.” 
Do that an’ I’ll have the eyeteeth out of 
*face,”’ said Urban, and then was silent 
e three ladies passed on the sidewalk 
r parasols. He dropped a long leg 
1 the machine and tapped a heel on the 
ment, saying, ‘‘I’ll have the heart out 
ou, Folly, if you send her a line. As 
-as she’s sick of writin’ she can get her 
vorce,”’ 
Say,” Folger growled, ‘“ain’t you got 
shame, Urban Chalk?” 
Put it in water and keep it for break- 
” Urban yawned, and drew himself out 
e car. ‘How much are you goin’ to 
ime, honey bunch?” 
Just nothing. I might send you a hun- 
| m-next week if you keep away from 
- Th-there ain’t any reason for me not 
ut you in jail, Urban. I just don’t be- 
e dad might hear about it, you hound!” 
uy’s muscles jerked stiff. He expected 
ash of battle now, and wondered 
re Urban would land in a jump over the 
s black tin. Folger swung the pale 
le from hand to hand and his scarlet 
ders bulked. A lad halted on the 
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other walk of the quiet street and a man 
glanced sharply from a passing car. Urban 
stood with a finger on his lower lip and 
looked at the boy, blinking swiftly. Guy 
felt. people behind him and saw that the 
clerks were jammed in the doorway, ready 
for something. The elderly clerk spoke 
suddenly. 

“Be off out of this, Urban Chalk! I’m 
willin’ to go for a officer anny minute, if 
Folly says or not! There’s enough of this 
dirty business. It’s a bad day you were 
ever born and a good one when you die.” 

“That’s fair,” said Urban, and turned 
around. 

He strolled lazily down the sidewalk past 
closed shops and the muddled colors of a 
druggist’s wares. Presently he paused to 
put on his hat before a mirror of glass in an 
upholsterer’s spacious window and then 
strolled again. 

“Will you hear reason now, Folly?’”’ the 
old clerk asked. “This could go on for a 
long time yet. He’s too old to be treated 
for a boy any more an’ excused for his tricks. 
Anny day he’ll be likely to do more harm. 
With a woman here in a car and two police- 
lookin’ men with her this morning an hour 
ago!” 

Folger spun and cried, ‘‘ You didn’t say 
that when I was here for the milk, Clancy!” 

“T did not. If annybody chooses to put 
this Portygee behind bars, is there a thing 
to be said against it, Folly Chalk? Who’ll 
mind but your father that was fool enough 
to marry this fella’s mother when he was a 
young man and had the consequinces for 
years with him? You’ll all sleep in your 
beds and no more broken arms in the fam’ly 
nor glasses being thrown at annybody. It’s 
a shame before God to let a thing like of 
Urban Chalk run loose! I’m sayin’ so an’ 
I’ve said it before.” 

“Get in the car, please, Cousin Guy,” 
said Folger. 

He gave the new milk bottle to Guy and 
the car shot down the street. This broad 
way ran between constant shops, and little 
groups suggested church by collars and 
formal hats on the sidewalks. Guy fondled 
the cold glass in his hands and wondered 
what its weight would be on Urban Chalk’s 
massed hair. The street ended in a circle of 
trees and benches, with a railroad station 
flaunting magazines from a stall and three 
men in blue denim idle on a truck. Light 
swam on the slick cloth of Urban’s coat as 
his brother slowed the car beside him close 
to a live oak whose branches made blue 
figures on warm dust. The handsome man 
grinned down, nursing his lip again with a 
forefinger. 

“Claney says a woman an’ some police 
were lookin’ for you, Urb!” 

“T shouldn’t wonder, baby doll. It’s 
what dad gets for sending me to Oklahoma, 
ain’t it? The fat fool’s tired of waiting for 
me to come back. I can’t make enough on 
a saxophone, y’know, to send her much of 
anything. It’s what I wanted the three 
hundred for. A fella owes his family some- 
thin’, kid. Send me three hundred an’ I 
can settle with her.”’ 

Guy said slowly, ‘‘The saxophone’s the 
lowest instrument in a band. A saxophone’s 
as low as a prune or a toothpick,” and 
dropped his feet out of the car with the 
bottle gripped in one hand. - 

“You can’t thrash him, Guy!” 

Urban Chalk stared down with his pre- 
posterous eyes and fingered his lip slightly. 

“Tt takes some talent to do anything with 
a saxophone, stranger. It takes talent.” 

Guy settled his heels on the pavement 
and said, with fear in his throat, ‘‘I could 
tootle a saxophone when I was twelve. All 
the kids in New Bedford can play one. . . . 
ny uete did you get that suit? It looks 
ike 2 

“What’s your name, little fella?” 

“Guy Chalk—Guy Joab Chalk. . . . 
Your suit looks like molasses taffy, the kind 
you buy for ten cents a pound in Greek 
stores. And I don’t like your hat. Of 
course, it goes with your hair.’”’ The fear in 
his throat became a brick to be swallowed. 
Urban would presently kill him, and how 
had he got into this fight? He said me- 
chanically, ‘‘And if you have to oil your 
hair, why don’t you have it cut now an’ 
then? Remember what happened to Ab- 
salom. Let that be a warning to you, young 
man. You might get your hair caught in 
a—a lamp-post some night when the police 
are after you, and get shot up.” 

“The kid,” said Urban, “‘is clever.” 
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He lifted the ungloved hand and examined 
its rings one by one in an exact pantomime 
of sudden interest, but his stare did not 
leave Guy. He might pounce now at any 
breath. Some hatless men paused on a 
sidewalk before a window marked Dan’s 
Place, Eats, and stood watching. Very sud- 
denly, without noise, a man came close to 
the car from nowhere and said loudly, 
“You’re wanted, Urb.” 

Folger grunted as if a blow had found his 
belly in a fight. Urban swung and looked 
at the man in gray linens, whose jaw was 
thrust out harshly under a wide black hat. 
Guy tucked his legs in the car and clasped 
the bottle frantically to his cheek, seeing a 
drift of feet over the dust. 

“Who wants me, Mr. Vincent?” 

“Over at the office. Headquarters men 
from San Francisco,’ said Mr. Vincent; 
“and the papers are all straight. The lady’s 
along and she’s got a record of your weddin’ 
in Oklahoma to somebody named Marie 
Spelkoff. Come on, Urb. Folly, tell your 
dad there’s no good of him doing a thing 
this trip. This is attempted bigamy and 
theft of property amountin’ to more than 
two thousand dollars. Come on, Urb.” 

Guy became cold paste in the warm 
cushions. 

Folger babbled, ‘‘’Minute! Just a min- 
ute, Mr. Vincent, please! Wh-what’s he 
done?”’ 

“Been keeping company with a young 
lady and lifted jewelry out of her folks’ 
store. He was tryin’ to marry the girl. Her 
folks turned detectives on him. It’s all 
regular, Folly; and tell Hd—tell your daddy 
not to put up any fight. He can’t be got out 
of this.” 

“No,” said Urban; “I don’ t suppose I 
can, Folly. I suppose it’s 

He flashed and twisted from end to end 
in a fearful movement. Guy saw a black 
hat soaring and a man reeling emptily away 
from the car. Urban was gone. A dragon 
of dust rose and then collapsed along the 
hot pavement. The man in gray rolled over 
and over as though he could not stop, and 
then men were running from everywhere 
and doors of shops gave out people. A 
woman flapped her apron as she came. 

“T knew he’d do that,” Folger groaned. 
“Vincent just ought to’ve held a gun on 
him.” 

A lank boy began -to yell, “He run 
through Dan’s place inta the alley be- 
hind!’”’ And men now jostled into one door- 
way as more came heaving faces through 
another. The white-and-black barriers of 
the railroad drooped and a yellow train 
rolled in, while three motors stopped and 
the crowd swirled from broad lights and 
shadows of this open space. .Men were 
picking Mr. Vincent up and an illegal silver 
flask appeared. Folger simply sat in the 
car and watched the train pull out, the run 
of its windows brightened by pink faces all 
aglow with teeth. 

“Could he have got on that, Folly?” 

“Yeh. Heran through Dan’s place there, 
see? Up the alley an’ round by the Jap 
laundry. He could get on a front plat- 
fOrmsaee . Don’t say anything, Guy. 
H-he could get off at Palo Alto or Burlin- 
game an’ get a car. D-deal gently for my 
sake with the young man, even with Ab- 
salom. I mean, dad had me swear on the 
Bible I’d never hurt Urb. Shut up, please, 
Cousin Guy!’’ He sat polishing the wheel 
of his hat’s rim with a finger, slowly, while 
two young men in olive on motorcycles 
swirled into the press, dragging their feet 
on dust. One of them shot a look at Guy, 
and a grin. Guy grinned back. That was 
an affable policeman enough. 

“There’s the fellow that knocked me out, 
Folly.” 

“His name’s Olson. 
for us.” 

Presently Mr. Vincent said in loud com- 
mand, ‘‘ Get back, the lot.of you! I have to 
speak to Folly. Get back! Thisis a private 
conversation now.” He came walking 
slowly, and the Californians made a copious 
line of heads behind his gray suit. He 
rubbed his jaw three times and said with 
great gentleness, softly, ‘‘Now, son, Urb’s 
probably halfway to Palo Altoby now. I’ve 
done all I can for your dad with a clear con- 
science. He could have made that train if 
he had the sense, and been out of the 
county. Some bright fella will telephone 
San Francisco in ten minutes or so. If he 
stays on the train into the city they’ll get 
him at the station. Personally I hope they 
catch him. Ten years in prison would make 
Urb a pretty respectable citizen.” 

‘“Who’s this woman that’s looking for 
Urb, Mr. Vincent?” 


His father works 


? 


April 4, 


“Tt’s this girl’s mother. She’s a ma 
and she’!l push the thing to the limit. § 
the girl went soft on his pretty face, 
saw him tootin’ his saxophone in some} 
place. Tell your dad that Urb’s sewec| 
self up for fair and it’s punishable by} 
give him aid, shelter or means to ¢€ 
justice. The fact is,’”” Mr. Vincent dre) 
“‘T’ll have men all around your placei 
an hour, son. If Urb tries to come hc 
won’t be so healthy for him. He’d) 
slide on to New York or one of those | 
towns back East. He 

A fat man bustled up, holding 2 
revolver at arm’s length. The Califo) 
stared as though they had never see 

“He must ha’ spilled himself in the 
behind Dan’s, Vincent. Here’s this, 
Jap’s picked up his hat by the laundi 

Mr. Vincent gingerly took charge 
revolver and looked sideways at ] 
without speaking. Guy thought it di 
ing that all these idiots stared so. The 
fornia climate was too clear, and this 
of buildings seemed to hem in the peo 
if they were pinned to blue shadows 0} 
bodies on the pavement. Folger click 
machine into life and said hoz 
““Thanks, Mr. Vincent.” 

“The best thing you can do, son, 
comes on. the place is to blow your w 
and —— 

His advice was lost in the car’s bu 
flight. Folger swung around a lump 
audience and went flitting up the str 
shops, past the Golden Pussy Tea Ij 
with chintz curtains, and past B. Wy 
Photographer. The little car surged t 
a region of concrete villas, one of whic 
violet statues under the mimosas of its 
Guy looked at anything except his e 
No Chalk had ever done such a thin 
was awful, and Guy became crisply 
scious of owing the disagreeable ra 
some money for his passage down fro} 
Francisco’s hungry slopes. He won 
what the value of transport in a catt: 
with two slats broken, from a bewil 
freight yard on the edge of San Fra 
might be. 

“He just hasn’t got any shame, Gu 

Guy grunted. That was what his 
aunts and a chorus of serious Chalk 
told him when he was suspended fron 
school after a fight with somebody ¢ 
pair of football shoes. There were d 
in shamelessness. Eventually you 
your hair, wore moist bronze clothe 
carried a revolver, besides desertin 
wife in Oklahoma and stealing jewels: 
Francisco between sessions with the 
phone. Orchards now swung off f 
smooth lane as shawls of rosy cla; 
broidered with an even, monotonous 
of little plum trees. The golden hills s] 
just the ripple of their crests abov 
swarming foliage. Sun seemed to tra 
ize this universe of dark leaves and 


and came alongside the motorcycle 
its affable policeman smartly loungi 
his saddle, with his revolver heavy 
polished holster and his olive cap t 
side of his blond head. 
co, to tell your dad, Folly?” 
“No 


Al ae not,”’ said the friendly 
“Tf Urb has any sense he’ll hire a 
Palo Alto an’ skin back to Big Basir 
in the woods. They put me on to pat 
around your place.”’ 

“Come in the kitchen if you wan’ 
thing, Nelse.”’ 

“All right, I surely will. Sorr 
dropped his gun, fella, ’cause I surely 
have enjoyed blowin’ hell out of him 
the policeman, and sped on. 

““Nobody seems to like Urban,’’ G 
marked. 

“Why should they? Dad’s lived h 
his life, and wait till you see the’ 
Christmas Day! We had to put Urb 
place night after mother died. 
drunk,” Folger snapped; ‘‘busted m 
for me. Two years back.. Only, dac 
responsible. Says he spoiled Urb. 
pose you feel that way about a 
yours. . This is the place, Cousin 

The affable policeman was talking” 
whitewashed gates to a pair of long r 
brown canvas trousers. The news h 
rived, of course, and the men would 
swiftly in this forest of plum tree 
changed rather suddenly to a forest 
without names, and then to a wateret 
of brilliant grass. Doves were toddlin 
on a roof of shingle that roamed in 
three levels against the line of gold 
and a Yankee porch dripped red- 

(Continued on Page 189) 


vilely and battered Eater on the hip 
his fists. 
‘ou see,” said a man in white linen 
a deep deck chair on the grass, “‘it’s 
you get for goin’ downtown. We’re all 
tuble. The Chink’s out of bakin’ pow- 
nd Bob fell in the fish.”” Folger bent 
him and kissed him on his pink fore- 
under the red curls. This breach of 
¢ halk tradition did not scare Guy badly. 
man’s eyes did not open in the curt 
“3, and blue scars lay stark all over his 
dface. Yet he was not ugly. He puta 
hand on the silver chain around Fol- 
‘neck. 
‘ousin Guy, dad. He’s from New Bed- 
and went broke in Oklahoma. He’s 
11,” said Folly, scowling, ‘‘and it took 
men to chuck him off the cars down at 
rossin’. He’s my size and his hair’s 
} He don’t like the Chalks back East 
yyetter’n grandfather did.” 
lane Robert Chalk demanded violently, 
Jere’s his socks, Folly?”’ and fell over a 
: bloodhound. 
a kind of trouble were you in back 
2w Bedford, brother?” 
ygot out of the car and said helplessly, 
any, sir. I just didn’t like living with 
unts. Saved up my pay at the bank 
ame away. I wasn’t in trouble, on my 
iy 


ood Lord, boy! I guess I said that the 
13 way. Don’t be offended. . 

i ’s your name snow?” 

‘uy Joab, sir.’ 

. Chalk laughed and tossed back his 
on the chair. 

‘Nother Bible name. Joab was the 
't that the whale swallowed, h’m?”’ 
ifaw,” said a long red Chalk with mon- 
‘s fists; ‘‘you’re crazy, pop!”’ 

to on and educate us, Noah.” 

joab,”’ said Noah, ‘‘was this fish that 
‘Absalom all full of holes in the Old 
ament. He said, ‘I may not tarry with 
‘ and stuck some spears in him. Ain’t 
right, Folly?”’ He turned to Folger 
-a scowl of inquiry. “It’s in the stuff 
t King David and Absalom.” 

never thought much of that David,” 
lind man drawled, cutting a cigar; “‘he 
always sitting round and being su- 
1, and then when he got in trouble it 
all the neighbors to get him out. A lot 
aanks this cow-puncher got for re- 
ng that Absalom off the property, 
i. . Well, Guy J., what d’you 
< of our climate? Folly’ ain’t in real 
e and we won’t sell you any climate. 
asking for fun.” 

like it, now that Folly’s fed me some. 
led it a good deal this morning though. 
ne from Tulsa in a day coach and no- 
‘encouraged me to stay in San Fran- 
, so I found that cattle car in a yard 
got in it.’’ 

re Chalk beamed and drawled, “‘Is he 
nin’ his face off, Folly?” 

(es-sir.”’ 

Then he’d better stay where he’s wel- 
» A Chalk that don’t frown is all 
ig. Come here and shake hands, Guy 
fou’re encouraged to stay and keep 
r company with the books. He adds 
m. We’re ruined one day and then he 
over it again and we can afford to eat 
>more.” 

Ph-thank you, sir. I can add figures all 


: blind man scowled up charmingly 
told the small son, “‘That’s how to 
> hands, Bob. See? Don’t pump the 
‘Man’ 8 hand around—just hold it, like 


J. did. 
tb don’ t shake hands like that, pop.’ 
1¢ tall lads all swayed as if wind lon 
* thick arms and heavy shoulders. 
er’s eyes closed and then opened. 
he man said lazily, “I'll bet Guy J. 
isa bath more’n he wants conversation, 
y. Turn him loose in your place with a 
fsoap. Sound attractive, Guy J.?” 
Awfu ly, eir.?? 
ehim and wash him, Folly. Folly’s 
ents,” the man said, ‘‘are always 
. Come back when Guy’s comfortable, 


uy limped after Folger up the steps and 
1 screened doors. His face chilled 
2 sight of Folger’s face and he jumped 
20y yelled back, ““Hey, No! Herea 
ite! “Come on and help me find some 
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stuff for Guy, bud.” The big lad cantered 
into the hallway after him and shyly walked 
beside Guy down the corridor sprinkled 
with baseballs and kittens. They turned 
into a great room and Folger kicked shut its 
door before he whirled on his brother and 
said in a hiss, “Dad’s hid Urban here, 
Noah!” 

“T know all about it, Cousin Noah,” 
Guy miserably; ‘don’t mind me.” 

Noah clicked his thumbs and nodded 
after awhile. He might beseventeen. His 
rough voice rather quavered, asking, ‘‘ Wh- 
what’s he done, Folly?” 

“ About everything but kill somebody. 
Jewelry. Makin’ love to some skirt. I was 
right! He is married to this woman in 
Oklahoma that writes him. They’ve got 
warrants and all. Nelse Olson’s patrollin’ 
around. When did he get here?”’ 

“Ten minutes fore you did. He came up 
through the east orchard. I dunno what he 
told dad. Dad sent us away. He was 
damn near cryin’, Folly.” 

Folger said, grinning dreadfully, ‘‘He’s 
yella! I bet he’s yella and wouldn’t fight if 
he wasn’t drunk! Where’s he hid, kid?”’ 

“Dunno. Dad brought him in, Folly.” 

The room was still. Guy stared around 
wearily, because his legs ached and he was 
once more hungry. Urban might crawl 
from under the old bedstead with his oiled 
hair flaring over the gray-painted floor of 
the Yankee room. He might be skulking in 
se bathroom with its big white-and-black 
tiles. 

The bathroom would have been luxury 
an hour ago. Water dripped delicately 
as a lazy voice in the great round tub with 
its curtains and silvery shower. Outside 


said 


the windows sun flowed on live oaks anda | 


sunken goldfish pond with the glittering 
motion of fins visible. To the left some men 
were idle on steps of a long building, and 
fields of vegetables spread away up the 
slopes of the glowing hill. This fair world 
stank because Urban Chalk was somewhere 
fingering his lip and puzzling over roads to 
Mexico or to islands in the ocean. 

“See if dad’s room’s locked, No.’’ 

The boy went softly out on his big feet 
and did not shut the door. He merely 
crossed the hallway and stood against an- 
other door for a moment. Then he came 
back, shut this bedroom, and said, ‘‘ Key’s 
inside.”’ 

There was a flat Chinese desk between 
the windows. Folger sank in a chair before 


its teakwood and opened a drawer slowly. | @ 


He was sweating again, and Guy watched 
the black stain swell on his scarlet back. He 
had been sworn to deal gently with the 
young man, even with Absalom. Guy 
chewed his tongue and followed the revolver 
as it rose from the drawer and then sank 
back intoit. “‘Deal gently for my sake with 
the young man, even with Absalom.” 

“Folly, your dad can get in trouble for 
hiding that hound!” 

“Oh, we can’t do a thing, Guy! Don’t 
you see? Dad wouldn’t stand it. And he 
don’t know half the stuff Urb’s done. He’s 
been blind two years.” 

“Urb forged his name,” said the red 
Noah. After a time he choked, “Fol, I’ll 
ute one of the men he’s on the place, 
an 

“Shut it off! Dad would hear. a ee No, 
he’d find out you did it, kid,’’ said Folger. 
He strolled to a deep “closet whose door 
knob trailed a soiled shirt and hunted out a 
bath robe, saying absently, ‘‘This’ll be all 
right for yours, Cousin Guy.” 

“Don’t bother about me, Folly, please.... 
You men, this is pretty serious! He’s an 
outlaw, you know!”’ 

“T know; only it’d break dad all up, Guy! 
He thinks he spoiled Urb. He—— I bet, 
Folger gagged, ‘‘that hound lied to him! I 
bet he ——” He dragged at the silver 
chain and it snapped with a sharp, loud 
click in his brown fingers. Folger stared at 
the thing for a while and then tossed the 
ivory whistle and the links on his desk. 
“Well, dad’ll make me get some money, 
and that’ll make somebody suspicious 
downtown, and then they’!l have the place 
searched and dad’ll be fixed for trouble! 
It’s fine! It’s fine! I love it to death! 
Y-you have your bath, Cousin Guy. Come 
on, No, let’s find out what this lousy, low, 
stinkin’ egg told dad!”’ 

He opened the door and scowled at his 
father’s placid door across the hall, then 
vanished on light feet. 

The red-haired boy frowned at the whistle 
on the desk for a time and his hands 
twitched. Then he said angrily to Guy, 
without looking at him, ‘‘If I hadn’t prom- 
ised not to hurt Urb, I’d blow that whistle 
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The ReasonWhy 


Cunard Cabin Steamers! 


A Ber to its old tradition and aim to sense and meet the 
wishes of the travelling public at all times, the 
Cunard Company has now incorporated in its fleet a 
number of. fine, unsurpassingly well-equipped cabin 
steamers. These ships provide a 


Regular Service 
from NEW YORK to 
PLYMOUTH—CHERBOURG—SOUTHAMPTON—LONDON; 
QUEENSTOWN (COBH)—LIVERPOOL, 
LONDONDERRY—GLASGOW 


Fares range from $130.—up 


A maximum of comfort at a minimum of cost. 


The Cunard Cabin Fleet consists of such well-known, 
oil-burning steamers as: 


CARONIA CARMANIA 
LANCASTRIA 


AURANIA ANDANIA 
COLUMBIA ASSYRIA 


Up to date in every respect, these ships have spacious, 
tastefully decorated and furnished dining rooms, reading 
rooms, smoking rooms and lounges. 


The staterooms are particularly comfortable, roomy, 
excellently lighted, perfectly ventilated; many have 
private baths. 


The cuisine and service are of the usual world-renowned 


Cunard standard. 


For special descriptive 


folders and booklets 
apply 


; CUNARD 


and ANCHOR, Lunes 


25 Broadway, New York 


or Branches and Agencies 


190 


One 


Secret 
of 
Beauty 


Is Foot Comfort 


feet perspire winter and summer 
when I put on rubbers or heavier 
footwear—then, when I remove my 
shoes my hose seem wet through.’”” — 
In every community thousands now |. 
use Allen’s Foot=Ease in the foot- | 
bath daily, and then dust the feet 
and shake into the shoes this anti- 
septic, healing powder. Always use 
Allen’s Foot=Ease to break in new 
shoes. Over 1,500,000 pounds of pow- { 
der for the feet were used by our 
, Army and Navy during the war. f 
i 


Frequently you hear people say, “‘My 
3 
4 


: Full Directions on box. 
\ Trial package and a Foot=Ease Walking | 
;/ Doll Sent Free. Address, § 
Allen’s Foot=Ease, LeRoy, N.Y. “ 
Sold at all Hig? and | Dep't Stores e 
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DOLLAR STROPPER 


OBERT H. INGERSOLL, originator of the famous 

Ingersoll Watch, offers you his remarkable new 

invention that brings back original keenness to used 

blades, makes them last longer and gives 
leaner, smoother, more com- P 
&s SS. 


fortable shaves. 
fying thousands. 


Hundreds of Shaves 
From Every Blade 


The Ingersoll Dollar Stropper 
keeps razor blades practically 
as good as new—hundreds 
of shaves from every 


Already satis- 


blade! That means no TEN 
more discarding + 
blades after a few DAYS 


TRIAL 


shaves. Re- 
sharpen them 
and save $5 
to $10 a 
year! 


Provethat the Ingersoll 
Dollar Stropper is all we 
claim. Send $1.00 for outfit— \y 
complete with 12-inch Strop 
and patent nickel-plated Holder. 
Automatically puts scientifically keen 
edge on blade! Money-back guaranteed if 
ten-day trial doesn't convince that Mr. Inger- 
soll’s new invention solves your razor blade 
ie troubles. Write today, mentioning makeof razorused. 
Robt. H. Ingersoll, Pres. New Era Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 143 476 Broadway, New York City 
AGENTS: Write for proposition 


LIKE 
SENTINEL 


GUARDING 
YOUR RADIO 
The 
Lightning Season 
Is Approaching 
Protect Your Radio 
And Home 
NOW! 


with a 


VACUUM 


Used By Principal Railroads 
In U.S. And Canada For 19 Years 
To Protect Signal Systems 


Cleans Furniture Upholstery 
Carbona removes the unsightly Grease Spot 
which the head leaves on upholstery. Going over 
the entire surface of the upholstery will make 
it like new. Leaves absolutely no after-odor. 

For Safety's Sake-demand 


CARBONA 


UNBURNABLE 


Cleaning Fluid| = 
REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 


Without Injury to Fabric or Color 
20¢ 30 60¢ & 41. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 
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had 


and tell the men to fetch him off the place! 
He ae and stumbled out, shutting the 


doo 

Gat kicked off his shoes and shed the 
white grocer’s coat. The painted floor 
soothed his naked feet. He was immensely 
hot, but frozen inside his battered chest 
with its rags of shirt. He picked up the fat 
ivory whistle and licked his lips. Out there 
in the sunlight were the hired men on the 
steps of the low house that must be their 
barracks. Blow it and tell them! They 
must hate the handsome man too. Nobody 
could like him. Blow it! ‘Deal gently for 
my sake with the young man, even with 
Absalom.” Well, nobody was going to kill 
Urban Chalk. They would just put him in 
jail for a while. The blind man wouldn’t 
have to go mourning up any stairs—‘‘O, 
Absalom, my son!’’ His room was on this 
floor anyhow. “Would God I had died for 
thee, O Absalom my son, my son!”’ 

Guy licked his lips three times. After 
that he walked into the bathroom to find a 
tumbler and have a drink of cold water. 
His son! There might be some good in 
Urban, and his father might know of it. 
Anyhow, they would be sure to catch him 
when he sneaked off the place, up the golden 
hills, after dark. He couldn’t hide his hair 
or his pallor or his splendid height. He 
would be caught and the blind man need 
not be hurt. Why, if they could keep the 
little kids from talking, he need never 
know! Guy stuck the whistle in his pocket 
and stared at himself in a mirror over the 
stand. He was certainly an object! A 
merely moderately handsome Chalk never 
looked well with a black clot of blood on 
one end of his mouth and his breast all 
smeared with bruises. He ran a finger 
about one bruise shaped as a pear and 
wondered whether it would last long. Then 
he curved backward from the mirror in a 
thrill. His feet clung to the tiles. Urban 
Chalk was standing in the bright bedroom’s 
middle and smiling through the door at him. 
This smile was a deathly machinery of white 
flesh and the face now had a scraped red 
patch on the round chin. Guy somehow 
saw that the man had no shoes and that his 
socks were blue. Light passed between the 
wavering white curtains of the two win- 
dows on his bronze coat and made it glim- 
mer foully. 

There he stood with a finger on his lip and 
smiled. The other hand was hidden in a 
pocket of his coat. 

“What brought you here?” 

“Folly did. I’mtakinga bath,” said Guy. 

“This ain’t Saturday night, little fella. 
This is Sunday.” 

Guy said, “‘ Pretty stale. D’you know the 
one about why a hen runs across the road?” 

And he hated Urban so that his breast 
sweated while he shivered from the chill of 
the tiles under his feet. A scent of some 
perfumed oil welled in the long room’s 
quietude. The hair glowed in its tiers and 
curls. Urban looked away once at the open 
door of the deep closet and swept his yellow 
stare over the gaudy bath robe on the bed 
where Folly had tossed it. Guy’s toes 
curled on the tiles as the eyes returned to 
him. The man would come and batter his 
skull to pieces on this marble floor. 

“Where’s Folly?” 

“T don’t know.”’ 

Urban softy stepped toward the desk 
and sat down in its attendant chair with a 
faint creak of old wood. 

He said vexedly, ‘‘I suppose he’s yellin’ 
at the old man to make him turn me out. 
Knows I’d come back and have his heart 
out if he did. You walk easy, Red. I got 
friends that’ll settle for me if any of you 
little guys let the men know I’m here. I'll 
be gone in the morning. Just prac- 
tice patience until the a.m.’ 

He must belong to a gang in tortuous San 
Francisco’s alleys. If he was betrayed they 
would make his family pay. Ice rolled in 
Guy. He stood watching Urban snap open 
a box on the desk and finger some stamps. 
He must be looking for money. He picked 
up the broken silver chain and fingered it, 
then sniffed and let it fall. 

“You could sell that,” said Guy. 

“One dollar. Oh”—Urban grinned 
and stooped to the drawers beside his bronze 
leg—‘“‘yeh!” 

The gun. He had lost his gun and needed 
one, and was stealing Folly’s. He opened 
the ‘top drawer and took both hands to the 
job of rooting out papers. All at once Guy 
saw a green spark in the white fingers. 
Urban lifted up a twist of gold and a green 
stone that twinkled, a scarfpin. He 
hummed between his teeth and plucked out 
a leather box. Links and studs fluttered 
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through his fingers. He held up and touched 
to his lip a pearl button. Guy wriggled. 
“‘Here!’ 

“Hey, Red?” 

““Th-those are Folly’s!’’ Guy chattered. 
“That’s—that’s rotten!’ 

“Tf he don’t like it, little fella, he can 
blow his tin whistle and the men’ll run for 
a cop,” said Urban. “I’m just lookin’ at 
them. They ain’t worth having. . . 
What you doin’? Stand still or —— 
Stop it!” 

Guy ripped at his pocket and the whistle 
was dry on his tongue. Urban upset the 
chair before the thing screamed horribly in 
a rising sob of noise. It shrieked and Guy 
stepped backward from a lunge of the 
white hands. 

“Quit!” 

The whistle shrieked and Guy stumbled 
on something low. His elbow cracked 
against the other wall of the bathroom and 
he looked down at Urban’s blue socks on 
the tiles. The man’s fist swept under his 
chin the first time and then it caught his 
shoulder when he ducked. The whistle 
seemed to yell in a protest. He must stop 
and fight now. He crouched and blew again 
as the bronze coat swooped down. Without 
any sense, he jammed his head at Urban’s 
face and they went spinning on the tiles, 
while the whistle danced away and hid in a 
corner beside a dirty towel. 

“‘T’ll have your heart!”’ 

“T dare you!”’ said Guy, too tired to get 
up from the tiles. He shut his eyes and 
rolled over, dead already. Then there was 
silence while he flinched. Urban would 
stamp on his head. The heel must be hover- 
ing. Heset his teeth and tried to roll again. 
Then he yelled, ‘‘Go ahead!” 

Men were shouting off in the fields. That 
wouldn’t save him. He must look up and 
see Urban grin. He looked and there was 
nothing but the curtain of the shower bath. 
There was nobody by the desk in the long 
bedroom. Guy sat up. Then he got up and 
looked over a sponge drying on the window 
sill at men running toward him. Somebody 
was pounding on a door. Somebody crashed 
against a window frame and clashed out an 
oath of pain. 

“Hey, Folly!’’ Guy limped into the bed- 
room and said to a man halfway through 
the window, “‘ Folly ain’t here. I b-blew. . 
Where'd he go? Where’ d Urban Chalk go? ” 

“Didn’t jump out,” said the man in a 
sensible, pleased tone. ‘Must be in here, 
friend.” 

Guy bent and hauled out the second 
drawer of the desk. He did not want to 
hold the chilly revolver, and this blond man 
seemed capable. He shyly offered the ma- 
chine and said, “‘ Here, this is for you, sir.” 

“Thanks, bud, I got one.” 

Several men now crawled through the 
window, and one of them had no top to his 
straw hat. Two of them had revolvers and 
the last was a Chinaman who giggled idi- 
otically in a blue silk jacket. They clotted 
by the window and seemed helpless, with 
somebody hammering the door. 

“Well, he was here!’”’ Guy argued. 

Folger ‘yelled outside, “Guy! Cousin 
Guy! Openup!’”’ And the Chinaman wrig- 
gled in the bunch of blue shirts to open the 
door. Folly’s jersey flared and he bawled, 
“What happened? What —— 

“He was stealing your studs and things, 
Folly.” 

Folger swans t his fists and glared around, 
grinning too. His face enped its brown 
flesh and he said, “Well, Urb And 
then he scowled ‘uselessly at the bed and 
the bath robe. A motor began to chatter 
somewhere. 

““H-he was right here, Folly, going 
through your desk!” 

The hired men, six of them, all breathed 
heavily and said no word. After a moment 
the Chinaman gave a funny chirp and 
pointed a rolling pin at the shut door of the 
closet.. It had been open and now it was 
shut, a white oblong on the pleasant gray 
wall. Guy said with relief ““There!”’ and 


beamed at the young policeman coming © 
superbly through the window with a cab- 
bage leaf on one heel. 

‘“Where’s he at, Folly?” 

Men said in an immense chorus ‘In 
there, Nelse!”’ and pointed variously at the 
closet. The policeman kicked the cabbage 


April 


leaf from his heel and waved his revo 


Come on out now!’?” 
“T’ll blow you to hell!” said U 
heavily. 


Don’t be so yella. Please don’t!” 
gulped and cried again to the white ¢ 
“Haven't you done dad harm enough 
should think that smashin’ his eyes ou 
forgin’ his name would be kind of a 
for you!” 

Then he forced his head under a pille 
the white bed and lay there as if he wa 


pin lightly on the desk and brought o 
package of American cigarettes. The po 
man’s eyebrows rose in scornful ares 
forehead. Through all this quiet, thet 
man strolled into the room and shut 
door after him. 

““Where’s Urb, Folly?” 

Folly hauled the pillow closely down, 
his head and writhed, but did not ans 
Presently Guy had to ‘speak for the nan 
Chalk. He croaked, ‘‘H-he was hur 
Folly’s gun in the desk here. I—I blew 
whistle; I blew it, sir. It’s my fault.” 

“Tt’s nobody’s fault, Guy Jis Dow 
ery, brother. . . Urb 

Urban yelled i in the en Pa oa blow 
all clean to 

“Start right in with me, Urb! Fi 
what you started, son! Come on,” 
father said in the laziest scorn. He 
toned his white coat and strolled to find 
knob of the door. ‘Come on, Urban! ’ 
had the nerve to come in here pawlin’ yc 
shot a man and his friends would see 
hung for it! You had to be drunk be 
you dared even to hit me. Come 
There’s prob’ly another glass around 
could chuck in my face if you 
shoot me.’ 

“Look out, Mr. Chalk!” the young 
liceman said. 

“T can run my own family, Nelse Ol 
without the neighbors comin’ in. T 
you kindly though. Come out of t. 
Urban Chalk,” he shouted, “or ea 
Guy J. in to bring you out by the 
your head!”’ He opened the door. 
was a dreary, wincing noise in the ia 
the closet. The blind man stared dow! 
though he saw, and then commanded 
ribly, ‘‘Get up and come out of that! I 
have to kick you out of here, Urb? © 
out, or I will! Get out of the house’ 
minute or I won’t have Folly hire 
lawyer! That’s better. Now behav 
self and go quiet. Good-by.” 

Guy sat down at the desk and put 
head in his hands so as to see no i 


this. There was a stir of heels on pla 
te noise of cloth sliding over the w 
si ; 
The policeman said curtly, “‘ Walk ak 
of me, Urb! Walk slow!” as thoug! 
spoke to a dog casually. ' 
Shadows passed the windows. Th 
tramped away in a noise of humming 
“Are you hurt any, Guy J.?” 
“No, sir. He j-just. spilled me 
Then he went and hid.” 
The blind man drawled, “We’v 
aplenty of trouble in the family. ke 


dressed, brother. I’d be obliged i 
wouldn’t write home to anybody 
this, Guy J.” 

“eT sh-shan’t, sir.’’ 

“That’s fine, son. Folly, get G 
cleaned up directly, ’cause lunch ought 
be ready. Tell the Chink to save me: 
lunch, son. I don’ t feel like eatin’ just y' 
while. So long.” 

He opened the door and walked strai 
across the bright hall into his own ro 
whistling slowly an old march. The t 
went on for a while after the door shut, 
then it stopped. 

“Hey, Folly, will this have to be ii 
papers?”’ 

““T guess so. . . Wh-what 
socks d’you want—plain or silk?” : 

ab don’ t care. Whatever you’re A 
But said Guy, limping into the 
room, ‘“‘you ought to go talk to the e 
and things. We can’t have a business ! 
this get back East. We’ve got to thinl 
the family. Those Chalks in New Bedi 
would talk about it for years. . 
Where’s the soap?” i 
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FULL Havana Filler 


a —_————— 


s every smoker knows, 
if it’s fine Havana it’s 
the best you can buy. 


— 


f- There’s a real satisfaction in fine 
ie Havana that no other tobacco 
can equal — 
That is why every Robt Burns 
has a FULL Havana Filler—not 
, just a little Havana mixed with 
less satisfying, less costly tobaccos, 
but a FULL Havana Filler of a 
quality that never varies. 


No wonder men like Robt Burns. | 
It’s a steady-diet cigar. 


Actual size of WK 
Robt Burns 
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Doesn’t hurt one bit! Drop a little 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off. Your druggist sells a tiny 
bottle of “Freezone’”’ for a few cents, suffi- 
cient to remove every hard corn, soft corn, 
or corn between the toes, and the foot 
calluses, without soreness or irritation. 


= ~ 
Home 4” icky a 
@ Wherever you usea & arage 
Auto¢ wrench you need the “Polly” & Shop 
Instantly adjustable to any opening 
7 desired—fits any style nut-head—jaws \ 
3 lock automatically and cannot slip. Only 
‘ay | three sizes required for every kind of work. 
rf Helps the home and $1.75—or 
mechanic—in- complete set, 
creases speed. $3.85. From 


dealer or ship- 


Si 9 2 
izes 6,9 and | ped direct. 


in.—85c, $1.25 
Set of 
three fits 


WRE N Cc H every job 


GELLMAN MEG. CO., Dept. 10 
Rock Island, Ill. 


MEND YOUR TOP WITH - 


STiK-TITE 


The gum side sticks instantly and permanently to 
open or enclosed auto tops. Goods match your 
top and side curtain material. Mends all holes. 
Nine years tested and approved. Carry for safety. 
Repairs tubes and radiator hose in emergencies. 
Outfits 25c, and 50c. Long strip across bows 75c, 
at dealer’s; or postpaid from 313 Main St., Cincinnati. 


THE CINCINNATI AUTO SPECIALTY CO. 
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INTERNATIONAL MARRIAGE 


| one by one, but it is obviously pregnant 


with disillusionment for a girl brought up 


| to believe just the opposite. 


Whether or not an eighteen-months-old 
child should be allowed to sip wine caused 


| serious discord between another American 
| friend of mine and her European husband. 


“Tt is uncivilized to give wine toa baby!” 
the indignant mother declared. “I never 
knew the taste of it until I was eighteen; 
as a child I always drank milk. All children 
should drink milk!” 

“But I, who was brought up drinking 
wine, cannot agree,’ said the father. 
“‘Milk may be an excellent food for calves, 
but it is not suitable for children. A little 
wine is good for the boy, and will gradually 
accustom him to it.” 

Now he was a pleasant and unusually 
thoughtful man, not in the least tyrannical, 
but he insisted, naturally enough, upon 
raising his son as he himself had been 
raised. His wife resented this, as was 
equally natural. 

Moreover, according to her standards, 
the boy was dreadfully spoiled. She main- 
tained that he should be put to bed at an 
early hour regularly every night; the indul- 
gent father considered this absurd. When 
her mother-in-law visited them—which 
seemed to the wife to be much too fre- 
quently—the boy was kept up until he 
would become so overstimulated that he 
would sometimes lie awake most of the 
night, with resulting irritability and nerv- 
ousness. But as they lived in the husband’s 
country, surrounded by his relatives and 
his environment, his standards won out. 

Controversies in regard to children are 
not confined to their physical care or diet, 
however. Even more distressing are the 
differences in the outlook on life which the 
child gradually imbibes and which often 
differ sharply from those of the mothers. 
Children of two differing races, such as 
Anglo-Saxon and Latin, for instance, are in 
themselves a problem, for by their very 
heritage they have sometimes quite definite 
dual personalities. 

One of them said to me the other day, 
“Tt is almost impossible for me to accom- 
plish anything. My Puritan blood, which 
I inherited from my mother, says I must 
always be busy. The Latin blood of my 
father says, ‘Dolce far niente.’ I start out to 
do something, full of ambition. Then my 
other self says I am a fool to make such an 
effort. Always I am pulled in opposite 
directions. It is really very difficult.” 


A Dearly Bought Title 


Because the children of international 
marriages usually live in the father’s coun- 
try it is his ideas and his outlook on life, as 
well as his philosophy, which usually pre- 
dominate. The mother, realizing this, often 
tries all the harder to influence the children 
to think as she has been brought up to 
think. 

Sometimes the European husband does 
not object to this propaganda, but in many 
cases it leads to further marital difficulties. 

An American girl, whose marriage was in 
many ways typical, found this out not long 
ago. To the alliance she brought the 
money, and her husband furnished the title 
and blue blood. Neither of them was 
actuated entirely by worldly motives, how- 
ever; that is to say, the man, being the 
head of a distinguished but impoverished 
family, had been told from the time he was 
a boy that it was his duty to marry an 
heiress, and having arrived at a suitable 
age, he found this girl, whom we may call 
Mary, the most attractive heiress on his 
horizon. Mary, on her side, found the 
young marquis a dashing and romantic 
figure, and was thrilled at the thought of 
becoming a real marquise. 

At first the match seemed equitable 
enough. She enjoyed her title very much— 
especially when she was with her com- 
patriots—and he enjoyed a handsome in- 
come. But this, they were to discover, was 
not all. 

He complained, after a while, that her 
frequent and rather loud laughter offended 
his sense of decorum. He criticized the 
way she dressed, and suggested that she 
would do well to model herself on his sister 
and cousins, who formed an inevitable part 
of their entourage. 

The indignant wife retorted that when 
he paid for her clothes she would listen to 
his suggestions with greater interest. 


(Continued from Page 8) 


This repartee did not disturb him, for he 
was part of a civilization which sees no 
reason why money should not be provided 
by the woman. He went on to suggest that 
Mary should stop seeing certain American 
friends of hers whom he found distasteful. 

“T shall have whom I please in my 
house,”’ she said. 

He lifted his eyebrows. ‘‘But it is not 
your house, and you will not see whom you 
please in it or out of it.” 

Nor did she. It seemed incredible to 
certain compatriots of hers, but he was 
unquestionably able to carry out his desires. 

After their two children—a boy and a 
girl—were born, they differed so continu- 
ously regarding their upbringing—par- 
ticularly that of their son—that life became 
unbearable to the mother. She adored her 
son, and she resented fiercely the point of 
view which she saw his father implanting 
in his impressionable young mind. At last, 
being a true American, she decided that as 
she and her husband could not live together 
in peace, it would be better for them to 
separate. After a severe quarrel she spoke 
determinedly of divorce. 


Penniless Rich Girls 


The marquis laughed at her. ‘‘Such a 
suggestion is ridiculous,” he said. ‘‘We do 
not admit the existence of divorce. Sepa- 
ration? Yes, if you must, I will allow that. 
I will even let you take the girl, although 
I do not know if you would train her prop- 
erly for her future position.” 

“And my boy will stay with you?” 

“But of course. Do you think I would 
give up my heir? I am not crazy.” 

Of course they did not separate. Even- 
tually, after she had given up trying to 
change his views about their children, after 
she had given up most of her American 


friends, after she had stopped laughing . 


loudly and had indeed acquired something 
of the manner and decorum of his sister, 
their marriage was uneventful. I have 
even heard it called happy. 

Another friend of mine, an orphan, who 
brought a sizable fortune to her husband, 
without even gaining a title in the process, 
often finds herself without any money what- 
ever in her purse. Her property is all in the 
country where they reside, and so, of course, 
belongs to him. He is kind to her in a way, 
but he believes that all women, particularly 
all American women, are spendthrifts, and 
that he is much better able than she to 
supervise all expenditures. He likes her to 
dress well, but he can see no necessity for 
that which is called pin money, so she goes 
without it, sometimes under humiliating 
circumstances. But there is nothing in the 
world she can do about it. 

That this sort of thing is a common ex- 
perience is shown by the carefulness of wise 
American fathers whose daughters have 
married Europeans in keeping control of 
the capital and sending the income only to 
their daughters. I know one cautious father 
who sends a comparatively small monthly 
amount, and who then makes an annual 
trip to Europe to see his daughter, at which 
time he buys all her clothes, so that he can 
make sure that the money is not diverted 
by the husband into other channels. 

One of the most picturesque examples of 
the possibilities of diversion of this kind is 
shown by the story of Countess S. Before 
her marriage to Count S she was Mrs. B, a 
pretty young widow from a Middle Western 
American city. While traveling in Europe 
she met Count S, who was one of the most 
charming men imaginable, at an embassy 
dinner. His courtship was romantic in the 
extreme, and as she had been married before 
to a matter-of-fact, unimaginative business 
man, she was especially susceptible to the 
glamour with which the count surrounded 
her. 

After their marriage she began to learn 
little by little that some of his charm pro- 
ceeded from the fact that he had been 
brought up in an atmosphere in which 
flattery and attentiveness to women are as 
natural, and sometimes proceed as little 
from the heart, as our talk about the 
weather. Nevertheless, even after some of 
the surface glamour had worn off, she was 
happy. Her husband was a man of culture 
as well as worldly experience, and through 
him and his wide circle of friends she ac- 
quired many new interests. One of the 
things which they keenly enjoyed in com- 
mon was the purchase and restoration of a 
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medieval castle. At her husbag 
gestion she had transferred all 5 
from America to her new coun‘y, 
course it was she who paid for ti 
She was entirely willing to do : 
not deceived her about the low jf 
finances; the only point on y 
differ was that she thought they) 
proportionate amount of capite|i 
one property. It was a sple 
though, and she grew to have st) 
tion for it. In the process of its ‘im 
and furnishing she began to sid 
aissance architecture and decor: 
became quite an authority on the 
place became not only her hoi 
center for her husband’s friends, 
a true expression of her personali) 
table and chair, every flower s} 
vived in the court garden, every} 
brocade or tapestry that hung o 
had for her the warmth of assoc 
its individual story. 

Not many of her American fi 
her in this environment becaus'} 
band did not like her fellow co} 

I 


Those of us who did visit her, how 
struck by the charm and poise f 
had developed in life abroad. § 
acquired ease and dignity of be: 
could talk delightfully of books ot 
painting or polities; but even mc: 
ing, she could refrain from talki! 
of these subjects if her audienc) 
interested. She had no childrer; 
was a source of deep regret, b; 
whole her life moved in an unusu] 
ant channel. 

Then one day the count was aci 
shot while hunting in their own v« 
he died almost immediately. His 
devastated by a sense of irrepa’ 
and forgetting all occasional irrit 
membered only how sweet had } 
mutual dependence and their ¢ 
panionship. 


A Fortune Willed Au 


She was surprised when his 
brother came to her, just after tk 
to talk to her about his will. 

“Must we discuss it now?’’ she 
had almost nothing.”’ 

“Almost nothing! Why, this 
worth ie 

“Yes, but you see I bought thi 
she interrupted. ‘I paid for it a 
restored and I bought all the furn 
a matter of fact, I put half my cz 
it, but he wanted it done proper!: 

“Um,” said her brother-in-l: 
course he was the head of the fami] 
thing was in his name.” 

“Oh, yes, but that’s a mere : 
form.”’ 

“No, a matter of law,’ he corr: 

He finally disclosed the fact thal 
band had left a will bequeathing ti 
which she had bought and labore 
so many years, and which was 
home in the world, to his nephew, 
son of his brother! 

When at last she had been show 
dated some years before, and ha 
that there was nothing, legally or 
she could do to change it, she bega 
her clothes. She says that the c 
tion that she had at first was an 01 
ing impulse to run away, not only 
place itself, with all its heavy fabri 
ciation, but most of all from he’ 

For they came to her, one afte 
of these people for whom she hi: 
oped real affection, to try to pers 
that her bitterness was quite wror 

“Tt is not your fault that yor 
heir,’ said one woman, a cousin 0: 
band, ‘‘and we would not drea’ 
proaching you for it. But neither 
reproach him for his desire to in: 
tinuity of family.” 

“But why didn’t he tell me?” 
distressed widow. ‘During all th 
after he had made that will, how: 
have seen me working over the pla 
each stick and stone of it, and fl 
that if he died it would no longer b 

“He probably only thought ¢ 
your feelings. He was always one 
giving unnecessary pain. For fon 
as we have all become, my dear, 
nevertheless realized, from time 
how difficult it is for you to unders 
point of view about many things.’ 

(Continued on Page 195) 
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(Continued from Page 192) 

sshe hit upon the exact thing which 

she widow the greatest distress. For 
prided herself upon being one of 

| pon having adapted herself so that 

srences of habit and thought had 


iving anywhere else. But when this 
jjappened I knew that in spite of ev- 
ly, iaieas, fundamentally, an alien. 
iven up my own country; I had re- 
ayself, but they had never accepted 
rely. Always there had been reser- 
I’ve got over feeling bitter toward 
%yand now I’m convinced that he did 
that was dishonorable according to 

, but—and this seems to me a vital 
I any discussion of international 
lj es—his code and mine proved to be 

part as the poles.” 
yiaer American woman whose hus- 

a Southern European told me the 

ay that her own marriage had been 

success. “‘Then you approve of 
ional alliances?’’ I asked. 

I do not say that,”’ she protested. 
it, as you insist upon pinning me 
ij must admit that if I had a daughter 
jis purely American and had been 
/up in America, I would not want 
“garry a European.” 
you yourself have been happy?” 
thatisso. But for one thing, I had 
| Europe a great deal during those 
tionable years of the early teens, and 
lysurdly young when I married. My 
1 was much older and he was al- 
i, distinguished man, so at first I 
ap to him, terribly flattered by his 
in, and later—well, later, I adapted 
W ? 


’ a moment’s pause she went on: 
now they say we American women 
i) most adaptable women in the 
| Tsuppose we are. Certainly, I am 
‘stonished at the metamorphosis in 
3 and clothes and bearing which 
im life sometimes produces in my 
women. Girls who have been loud- 
and gauche and overdressed turn 
‘irming women of the world almost 
iat. But I wonder if these changes 
‘ior things really denote changes in 
{mdamental natures. Haven’t we 
iething at home—a heritage from 
joneer ancestors, perhaps—which 
fundamentally with all European 
i of life? And to force oneself 


upside down the beliefs in which one 
ught up, and to live by standards 
aes directly opposed to one’s own— 
jot a good kind of adaptability. No, 
| not choose it for my daughter.” 
(of the concrete examples of her 
\vhich she gave me, had to do with 
ike of her own countrymen which an 
‘m wife living abroad is apt to find 
#2d either openly or in indirect ways. 
i 


| Tactless Compatriots 


iry time we go into a restaurant in 
\nd hear an unusually loud voice, my 
il always says, ‘One of your com- 
‘i; must be here, my dear’; and the 
Vart of it is that he’s almost always 
; complained the young American 
‘ another European the other day. 
('t know why it is that Americans 
i noisy in Europe: I’m sure that at 
tiey don’t talk any louder than any- 
‘:, But I’m always being put on the 
tveabout them. I’ve got so now that 

ve’'re traveling I always choose, if 
l,, the hotels where they are not apt 
} And yet I feel like an awful snob, 

2zally miss seeing them too.” 

*e we become too indignant at this 
‘appreciation of all our national vir- 
‘uch makes life hard for American 
‘ing abroad, let us consider another 
‘mmon phase of international mar- 
pes alliance of American men and 
jan women. Usually these wives live 
ountry, so that it is our understand- 
‘ppreciation of their fellow country- 
aich may make their environment 
t or unpleasant. 
autiful Norwegian girl of excellent 


P to welcome her enthusiastically. 
mM so glad to know you!”’ she de- 
I’ve had a Norwegian cook for 
nd years, and I’m just devoted to 
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A cultured and charming Italian woman, 
whose husband is American, has told me 


many amusing stories of the attitude to- | 


ward her countrymen which has sometimes 
made life in America difficult for her. 

“When I first came over, as a young girl, 
I was awfully upset to learn that in America 
all Italians were just plain wops,” she said. 
“T was homesick anyway, and everything 
seemed so strange, and the buildings were 
so big, and, to me, so ugly, that I wanted to 
take the next steamer home. Then these 
eternal generalities about Italians! Every 
time we went out anywhere and people dis- 
covered I was Italian, they would imme- 
diately discuss my country. Someone 
would say, ‘You all carry stilettos, don’t 
you?’ And another would say, ‘Why do 
you send those Sicilian brigands over here 
as immigrants? Don’t you know that a 
large per cent of the inmates of our peni- 
tentiaries are Italians?’ Then at that point 
the professional lover of Italy would always 
come up and begin to lecture to me on the 
art and beauty of Italy. I think they were 
almost worse than the others!” 

This European wife declares that after 
fifteen years of unusually happy relation- 
ship with her American husband, she still 
feels alien and at times overwhelmingly 
homesick in our environment. She lives, 
during the winter, in a pleasant apartment 
high up in New York, surrounded by other 
high buildings, and she says that the only 
sky she ever sees is that in a painting of a 
corner of her lovely villa near Florence 
which hangs on her sitting-room wall. 


The Mother-in-Law Evil 


“If only we could live there!” she says. 
“Then for me life would be perfect. But 
I know it is absurd. My husband, of 
course, could not give up his business and 
go to live in my country. And yet—how 
hard life is here!”’ 

Her husband’s relatives complain that 
she is not adaptable. They cannot realize 
that she does not come from an environ- 
ment of changes and moving, and fortunes 
made or lost overnight. She is just as much 
at a loss in our fluid social state as our 
American girls often are in the stabilized 
generations-old atmosphere of Europe. 

The influence which family and tradition 
may exert over the individual in Europe is 
difficult for an American girl, accustomed 
to continuous change of every kind, to un- 
derstand and approve. She has grown up 
in a fabric of society in which the older 
generation is almost ignored; she may find 
in Europe that her husband’s family wields 
real power over many of her actions. 

A short time ago I lunched in a certain 
capital of Europe with a distressed woman 


who had just lost an excellent nurse because | 


her husband’s mother had objected to the 
nurse’s modern methods. 

“And the children adored her!’’ she said. 
“And she was such a comfort to me. But 
my mother-in-law persisted and persisted 
until finally my husband told me I must let 
the nurse go.” 

“But after all, they are your children 


00. 

“Yes, but he says that his mother has 
raised five children and that she is twice 
my age and therefore must know more 
about it than I do.” 

Difficulties of this sort, sometimes arising 
about petty matters, sometimes of real 
consequence, undoubtedly distress the hus- 
band almost as much as the wife. It is pre- 
knowledge of such conflict which makes 
many European parents disapprove of their 
sons’ marrying American girls, unless there 
is real economic necessity. 

Of course, as between a girl of his own 
race, reared in his own traditions, and a 
stranger whose environment and _ habits 
are diametrically opposed to his own, the 
European will almost always choose a girl 
of his own kind provided there is not an 
added reason which tips the scales in favor 
of the American. 

When this general subject was being dis- 
cussed at dinner the other evening, I asked 
a well-known Spaniard if many of his fellow 
countrymen married Americans. 

“Oh, no,’ he said simply. ‘‘You see, 
most of our aristocrats have enough money 
to be able to marry in their own country.” 

“Yes, if you want to learn the economic 
status of Europe,” said a young American 
diplomat who was present at this conversa- 
tion, ‘“‘you don’t need to bother looking up 
the figures of the financial experts. Just 
add up the number of American girls 
marrying men in any one country, and you 

(Continued on Page 197) 
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Under the mark of 


the Ipswich Witch 


HUNDRED years ago Ipswich silk stockings were an 
expensive luxury. Women counted themselves lucky to 
have two pairs (in plain black) for “best.” 

Today, at a dollar each, it is chiefly a question of how 
many pairs of these beautiful stockings you need to be fittingly 
shod for every occasion. You'll find the century-old mark of 
the Ipswich Witch on hosiery of all styles, colors and fabrics 
at most good stores. Their beauty is the rare kind that costs 
unexpectedly little but lasts long. b 


IPSWICH 


De Luxe 


HOSIERY 


IPSWICH MILLS ~~ 


Ipswich, Mass. + 


IPSWICH MILLS, Ipswich, Mass. Please 
Color Size 


stockings. 


Name 
Address 
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LAWRENCE & Co., Sole Selling Agents 


send me a sample pair of your De Luxe 
I am enclosing a dollar. 
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The Groove =————— 


An annular groove is turned 
on the face of the PERFECT 


CIRCLE Oil-Regula ting j : HUNT ST tit eibeebetesedit 


ring, midway between the 
edges. This groove is a trap 
for the surplus oil that other- 
wise would work past the 
face of the ring. 


The Slots 


At equal intervals in this an- 
nular groove, slots are milled 
through the body of the ring, 
connecting the groove with 
the cavity behind the ring. 
As the groove fills with oil, 
the surplus oil drains through 
the slots, into the cavity be- 
hind the ring. 


In New Motors 


The PERFECT CIRCLE Oil-Regu- 
lating ring has proved the most 
effective means of regulating cyl- 
inder lubrication and avoiding 
excessive oil consumption. More 
than 100 manufacturers of motor 
cars and trucks use it as original 
factory equipment. 
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In Race Cars 


The PERFECT CIRCLE Oil-Regu- 
lating ring has been used by the 
winner of every major race in 
America since May 30, 1922. 


PRICE 60c each 
Ub to and including 4 in. diameter 
(One to a Piston) 
Dealers—Garagemen—Owners 
Fill out and mail coupon in lower margin 


ae 
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Oil-Draining Holes 


The surplus oil is then 

drained back into the crank- 

i case through oil-draining 

a holes, which are drilled IN 

the lower ring-groove behind 
the Oil-Regulating ring. 


The Path of the Oil 


The path of the oil through 
the Oil-Regulating ring is 
shown in black. It first forces 
its way up past the skirt of 
the piston. Then it collects 
in the groove on the face of 
the Oil-Regulating ring — 
drains through the slots to the 
cavity behind the ring—then 
backtothe crankcasethrough 
the oil-draining holes. 


*©reo-- 
In Old Motors 


One PERFECT CIRCLE Oil-Regu- 
lating ring installed on each pis- 
ton stops oil-pumping, and sel- 
dom fails to give 1000 or more 
miles to the gallon of oil. Progres- 
sive car dealers and repairmen 
everywhere install them. Insist 
on them for your car. 


INDIANA PISTON RING COMPANY, HAGERSTOWN, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


CHARLES N. TEETOR, Vice-President & General Manager 


JOHN H. TEETOR, President 


Patented March 29, 1910 - May 2, 1922 


Fill in your name and address on margin. Indicate whether Repairman [] 


EG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


PISTON RINGS 


Car Dealer [] 


or Car Owner [] 


Mail today for valuable information 
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1 find that the number increases in al- 
st perfect ratio to the decline of a nation’s 
perity. Also, which is a harder blow at 
amour propre, the number of American 
des decreases as the upper classes of a 
intry increase in wealth.” 

‘Yes, I agree,” said the Spaniard, “but 
it not also true that in a great many cases 
» American girl marries for the title?” 
‘Tt’s not so true today as it once was,” 
d the embassy secretary. “Although I 
suld think the least an enterprising girl 
o wanted to live over here could do would 
to acquire a title. There are so many 
them floating around—some of them duly 
Snched for by Gotha’s Almanach, and 
re that aren’t. But lots of the American 
Js marrying Europeans now can’t even 
i the democratic satisfaction of being 
(led by the humble title of baroness or 
cintess. What they get for their money 
j:an’t see.” 

One girl to whom I repeated this ques- 
n said, “‘What we expect to get is ro- 
ince. Even middle-class Europeans have 
|tter manners than the best men at home. 
‘ey are more cultured too—that is, they 
(1 talk more about art and opera and 
|tory. If a girl meets them when she’s at 
- impressionable age they seem to her 
tribly romantic. They go down on their 
-ees to propose; think how thrilling that 
sms to a young girl used to the casual 
uurtship of American boys! 

‘Then there’s'the glamour of life itself 
‘ar here,’”’ she wént on. “That gets into 
‘ur blood too. Everything seems so old 
1 so full of atmosphere, and there are so 
“ny servants, and American money goes 
much further in foreign exchange. You 
snk life’s going to be so much pleasanter 
every way.” 

‘And is it?” 

Not for me,” she said. ‘“ But then, since 
e lived in Europe I’ve discovered that 
la awfully American. My husband’s sis- 
-s think I’m perfectly mad because I 
‘1’t be content without doing something. 
t I’ve got so much energy and a sort of 
‘tless desire to do something that I just 
‘1’t look at the sunset and consult with 
» butler about the kind of wines we'll 


ve for dinner, and think I’ve had a full 


“And another thing I discovered,” she 
;nt on, “was that after a few years you’d 
de all the historic ruins and romantic 
nosphere in the world for a good Amer- 
i dentist! They don’t know anything 
out dentistry in Southern Europe. And 
> doctors are even worse from my point 
view. Their bedside manners are beau- 
ul, but they seem fifty years behind the 
‘aes tome. When my first child was born, 
‘instance, I was attended by an old mid- 
fe who always attended my sister-in-law, 
: 


d who couldn’t even speak a word of 
iglish, and at that time I couldn’t speak 
language. The doctor came in at the 
it moment in a frock coat, like a moving- 
ture doctor, and absolutely refused, of 
urse, to give me an anesthetic. I tell 
u, at moments like that there isn’t much 
tmour to life.” 


(Clashes Between Old and New 


In everything that she said about her 
iillusionment, there was no mention of 
r husband and no suggestion of any de- 
‘quency on his part. He seems, indeed, to 
2 to be a nice enough person, although 
mewhat too languid in manner to suit 
e American standards. However, as his 
fe realizes, he is exactly the same person 
W as when she married him, but her re- 
irements and standards have changed. 
hether she will eventually be able to turn 
T energetic, impulsive nature into the 
ther shallow, slow-moving channels in 
iich his way of living flows is still a ques- 


mn. 
The clash between the old established 
der and the American instinct to remake 
ther than accept unfavorable conditions 
exemplified in the story of two sisters of 
y acquaintance. They were joint heirs to 
ather large estate left at the early death 
both parents, and the maiden aunt who 
‘S their chaperon and guardian took them 
‘Toad to study the arts. Studying the 
$ Was a vague but highly respectable 
vrolt in those days, and to Alice and 
iroline, who were then seventeen and 
ne , It represented primarily a de- 
‘htful opportunity for seeing other young 
teigners of both sexes. 
Caroline studied painting, and Alice 
mt twice a week to take lessons from a 
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famous teacher of the violin. They con- 
fessed to each other that their artistic en- 
deavors would never bring them fame. 

“But we must never let auntie know,” 
said Alice. ‘‘For it’s lots more fun and we 
meet lots more people than if we just went 
poking around in museums and cathedrals 
with her.” 

The particular person she had in mind 
when she spoke of meeting people was a 
handsome young cavalry officer in the 
smartest of uniforms, whose lesson with the 
maestro took place just after hers. She did 
not even tell Caroline at this stage that he 
had begun to arrive earlier and earlier for 
his lesson, so that sometimes, if she hap- 
pened to be late, they entered together. It 
became a question of who should go in first, 
and his manner was so delightful, and his 
English had such a delicious accent, that 
Alice was completely captivated. ~ 

Then one afternoon when the girls came 
back to their pension, they found their 
aunt in a state of unusual excitement. 

“T’ve had a caller!’”’ she exclaimed. 
“Such an extraordinary woman! A grande 
dame of the old school. She is the Princess 
of L, if you please.”’ 

“But why did she call on you?” said 
Caroline.: 

“Just out of the kindness of her heart, 
I suppose,”’ said the older woman. “I’m 
sure I couldn’t ask her why she came. She 
was most—most affable.” 

Alice said nothing, for she knew that the 
princess was the mother of her dashing 
young cavalry officer. 


The Old Princess 


Before long a formal coroneted invitation 
to tea arrived from their anxious visitor, 
and Alice knew in her seventeen-year-old 
heart that her romance had now begun. 
pre was just eighteen when she married 

im. 

Caroline lost interest in painting about 
this time, so she and her aunt decided to 
go to China immediately after the cere- 
mony. The next year the estate had to be 
divided, so they went on back to America. 

In the long and involved process of ter- 
minating a trust agreement, Caroline found 
herself seeing a great deal of a young law- 
yer who seemed to her a very remarkable 
and interesting man. The next year they 
were married, and in due course they had 
three children, so that it was almost twelve 
years before she was able to go abroad to 
see her sister. 

She had often urged her sister to come 
to America, but Alice’s four small children 
and the difficulties of traveling had made 
it impossible. 

“But you must come to me,”’ Alice had 
written in her last letter. ‘‘An American 
woman is free to do what she wants.” 

This sentence distressed Caroline so much 
that at last she determined to leave her 
children and her husband and to go. 

In Paris, where she stopped to get some 
clothes, she found a long letter from her 
sister. 

“Perhaps I ought to tell you before you 
come that we live now with the old prin- 
cess. You'll find it a very beautiful place, 
I’m sure, though lacking some of your mod- 
ern comforts. 

“And, Caroline, could you bring me 
some clothes—not too gay, but a variety 
of pretty things for daytime and evening? 
I hate to ask this, but will you say that 
they are presents? Then you can take the 
amount of my allowance when you get 
home and charge it up to depreciated bonds 
or something. I will explain when you 
come.” 

Caroline ordered all the pretty clothes 
she could find, both for herself and her 
sister, and when she finally alighted from 
the train near her sister’s home she felt, 
she says, as if she were clad in armor. She 
was going to rescue, single-handed, her 
nearest and dearest, if she had to kill the 
ogre in the process. 

When her sister, dressed entirely in black, 
came up to welcome her with open arms, 
they both wept a little, and behind Caro- 
line’s tears was the desolate feeling that her 
sister was completely changed. Her brother- 
in-law, looking only slightly older than she 
remembered him, kissed both her hands 
and welcomed her with charming cordi- 
ality. 

Three or four men in livery took charge 
of her trunks and her bags and loaded 
them into a cart which looked almost Bib- 
lical in its quaintness. Then the prince and 
Alice and Caroline got into a really good 
wine-colored motor car, with a footman in 
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Jet Dr Holt tell non 
Why your Baby is Iretful/ 


HE fretful cry in the 
middle of the night 
strikes terror to a mother’s 
heart, but remember—for 
every cry, there is a reason. 


Dr. L. Emmett Holt, M..D., 
probably the best known baby 
specialist, puts it quite clearly 
in his book, “The Care and Feeding 
of Children”: * “Disturbed sleep in 
many instances 1s due to nervousness, 
caused by faulty training—as for 
instance, a brilliantly lighted nur- 
sery.” 


How many times during the 
night it is necessary to enter the 
nursery—and necessary to have light. 
The blanket must be tucked in, the 
nightly feeding must be given, and there 
are few mothers who can resist the temp- 
tation to go and see if the baby is breath- 
ing properly—or to be sure those pearly 
ears are not being misshapen by the 
pillow. 


4 


Don’t put on the brilliant light! Don’t 
shock your baby from its healthful 
sleep! Don’t let a shaft of blinding 
light from the next room strike your 
baby’s delicate eyes! 


A Dim-a-Lite plug in the nursery will 
allow you to /ift the darkness so that you 
can see—but so gradually that the child’s 
rest will be undisturbed! 


GLARE 
* Published by D. AppLeton & Co, 
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Five changes of light at your 
finger tips. From darkness to light 
by degrees—or any degree of light 
you wish, 


You may not understand it— 
but that fretful cry in tKe night 
is the only way your baby has of 
asking for a Dim-a-Lite! 


A single pair of baby shoes 
costs more than a Dim-a-Lite 
plug—yet a Dim-a-Lite may mean 
the difference between a strong, 
healthy baby and a nervous one! 


Any good electrical or hardware 
store, and most drug and depart- 
ment stores can supply you with the 
Dim-a-Lite plug; but if you can’t 
find it on sale near you, send us 
$1.25 with the coupon below, and we will 
send you a complete plug, ready to use, 
by return mail, postpaid. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
Wirt Company, 5221 Greene St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STAMPS 


CHECK 
Enclosed find M. O. Bots Goa ins caavaclick <ciebdooieay 


Please send me, postpaid... : 
Dim-a-Lite plugs at $1.25 each, and tell me where 
I can purchase them in my locality. 


ADA p ES Ss, STE tc NEE RRTNE isa os cas andtan subessossezssesesesen 


Dim-a-Lite plugs are fully guaranteed. If not 
thoroughly satisfied your money will be refunded. 


NIGHT LIGHT DARK 
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“Brought Me 
This Genuine 
UNDERWOOD’? j 


ys only $3 brings this 
genuine* Shipman- 
Ward Rebuilt Standard 
Underwood direct from @& 
our factory, and then 

only small monthly pay- 
ments while you are us- 

ing it. Thoroughly tested 

and guaranteed for five years. 


A Perfect Typewriter 
Every Underwood we sell is rebuilt 
JUST LIKE NEW. Itisdismantled 
to the very bottom and remanu- © 
factured just like a new typewriter, 
with new enamel, new nickel, new platen, 
new key rings, new type; a complete, per- 
fect typewriter with back spacer, stencil 
device, automatic ribbon reverse, tabula- 
tor, key shift lock, etc. Impossible to 
tell it from a brand new Underwood, either in 
appearance, durability, or quality of work. 


Thirty-Three Years’ Experience 


in rebuilding typewriters during which time over one- 
third of a million people have purchased our machines. 
What better proof could anyone ask as to the perfec- 
tion of our typewriters or the integrity of this firm? 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 


See for yourself! Try the typewriter ten days. You 
must be satisfied or the entire transaction won't cost 
you a penny. Act today. 
catalog and full particulars. 


=<—=“FREE TRIAL COUPON===" 


SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO., 

2754 Shipman Bldg., Chicago 
Send by return mail free book of facts concerning 
Standard Visible Writing Underwood. This is not an 
order and does not obligate me to buy. 


Get our big illustrated 


Name’ «.csemecenvenstaeeey sop sousuresdeneerareReaes tive aves Sebenteenens sa siapene : 
St. or R. F. D. No. 


Postoffice 


Adan Sates 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Where Traditional Hospitality 
Is Kept Ever Flowering. 
Flawless Bowman Service. Per- 
fect cuisine---extremely moderate 

prices. 
600 handsome outside rooms, with 
bath, single $3.50, $4 and $5; dou- 
ble $5.50, $6, $7 and $8. 

Write for illustrated booklet P. 


Atlanta Biltmore Hotel Company 


HOLLAND B. JUDKINS 
Vice Pres.—Manager 


ACLIPPER 


NAS. finger nails are ten reasons 
why you should carry a Gem at 
all times. Pocket size—Trims—Files 
—Cleans—easily and quickly. 50 
cents everywhere. 


THE H. C. COOK CO. 
Nail Clipper Headquarters 
Ansonia, Conn. 


FR 


STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Legally trained 
men with the highest positions and 
biggest success in business and public 
life. Be independent. Greater oppor- 
tunities now than ever before. Big corporations are headed 
by men with legal training. Earn $5,000 to $10,000 annu- 
ally. We guide youstep by step. You can train at home dur- 
ing spare time. Degree of LL.B. conferred. LaSalle students practicing 
law in every state. We furnish all text material including fourteen 
volume Law Library. Low cost, easy terms. Get our valuable 108 
page ‘‘ Law Guide" and “ Evidence” books free. Send for them NOW. 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept.471-L, Chicago 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 


BOYS—Want a Bicycle? 


Any boy (in U.S.) can get a bicycle or baseball goods, 
without cost, by selling rh Saturday Evening Post 
during spare hours. We'l lhelp. Write to 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Sales Div., 
484 Independence Square, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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wine-colored livery beside a chauffeur simi- 
larly clad. 

“‘T long to see your children,”’ said Caro- 
line, feeling almost as if she were making 
conversation with two strangers. 

“They all look very much like their 
father,”’ said Alice, ‘“‘except the oldest girl, 
who is the image of his mother.” 

“‘She is eleven now, isn’t she? It must be 
wonderful to have a girl old enough to be 
really companionable.” 

Alice, without apparently moying her 
shoulders, expressed a shrug. She pointed 
out the tower of a distant castle. 

“My girl will one day live there,”’ she 
said. “It is the place of her fiancé’s father.” 

Caroline was stunned. She had read, of 
course, of the betrothal of children by their 
parents, but it had never occurred to her 
that it could happen to her own niece. 

However, when they arrived at the castle, 
and her niece curtsied and kissed her hand 
in welcome, she looked at the child, unable 
to believe that she was indeed of her blood. 

The three younger children looked en- 
tirely foreign, it is true, and their manners 
seemed even more so, but this oldest girl 
had the arrogant nose and the imperious 
mien which one calied aristocratic in the 
dowager princess, but which made the child 
odious. 

The old lady, who was obviously the 
head of the household, was not down. She 
had sent word by the maitre d’hétel—an 
impressive old man with a lined face worthy 
of a prime minister—that she would receive 
Caroline in her upstairs salon. 

Caroline, longing to go off somewhere 
with Alice for what she called a good visit, 
had no choice in the matter. It was like a 
summons from royalty. Her interview in- 
creased this feeling. Even as a young girl 
Caroline had felt the power of the old 
princess and had regarded her with awe. 
Now, however, in spite of her own maturity, 
she felt in no way a match for the other. 
She came away, after an almost perfunctory 
visit, apprehensive and unhappy. She felt 
like an impotent child, and one, moreover, 
who was not a welcome visitor. 

She was taken from the princess’ salon 
into her own apartment, which comprised 
a high-ceilinged, drafty bedroom, a sitting 
room on the same order, except that a tiled 
stove warmed it somewhat, and a dressing 
room with primitive bathing facilities. 


A Trying Dinner 


She did not see Alice again until she 
descended into the splendid drawing-room 
at the hour appointed for dinner. Alice and 
the prince were surrounded by a small 
group of guests, talking rapidly in a lan- 
guage which Caroline could not even under- 
stand. Of the four women assembled there, 
Alice looked most alien to her sister. Her 
black gown, the way she wore her hair, her 
manner, the very movements of her hands, 
were un-American. 

To be sure, when Caroline contrasted her 
sister with the women she saw at home, 
at the country club and on committees, 
she realized that her sister was much more 
distinguished-looking and had more charm. 
But the cool, ironic expression in her 
eyes, and the disdainful lines of her mouth 
spoke to her watchful relative of a price too 
heavy. 

At dinner Caroline realized how inade- 
quate her own French had become, and 
how limited her range of interests seemed 
in this gathering of sophisticated and cul- 
tured people. 

At home she was never at a loss for con- 
versation, but tonight none of her ideas 
seemed worth the effort of translating into 
a foreign tongue. 

She slept late the next morning. When 
she rang for her breakfast tray she endeav- 
ored to communicate to the maid her desire 
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to see her sister. The maid with eloquent 
gestures and no word of English explained 
that her sister was riding with the children. 

After luncheon Caroline said determin- 
edly, ‘‘I’ve brought you some things from 
Paris, Alice. Do come up and see if they 
fit.” Her feeling of duplicity caused her to 
add, ‘‘ And I’ve some things for the children 
too.” 

“Bravo!” said the children, except Louise 
the oldest, who was plainly hostile toward 
her American aunt. 

So instead of being alone with her sister, 
the three younger children accompanied 
them. Caroline quickly unearthed their 
presents and sent the delighted youngsters 
away. Just as she was wondering how to 
plunge into an intimate talk with her sister, 
the prince rapped at the door. 


An Hour of Privacy 


““Can’t I see the presents too?”’ he said 
in his pleasant voice. 

So in he came and he seemed to be en- 
tirely delighted with Caroline’s taste. The 
gowns and wraps fitted very well, and even 
Alice warmed into enthusiasm as she looked 
at herself in the long mirror. 

“Come, my dear!’ said Louis when 
they had expressed their appreciation. ‘‘ Put 
on the prettiest of your new afternoon 
frocks and let us take your sister to tea with 
Carlos and Anna.” 

After a week of this sort of thing Caroline 
began to wonder if she would ever be able 
to manage to see Alice alone. She some- 
times felt that Alice, quite as much as Louis 
and the old princess, was determined not to 
find opportunity for a téte-a-téte. But in 
this she was entirely wrong. 

Early one morning she was awakened by 
her sister sitting on the side of her bed. 

“Sorry to wake you,” said Alice, “but 
Louis has gone shooting and I’ve an hour or 
two when I shall be quite free. I simply 
must talk to you! I’ve brought you some 
coffee from my tray, so that we won’t even 
have to call the maid.” 

“But, Alice,’’ exclaimed Caroline, en- 
tirely aroused now, “aren’t you always free 
to talk to anyone if you want to?” 

“No, not if they don’t want me to; of 
course I’m not. Why, I can’t even post a 
letter by myself. If they shouldn’t want it 
sent it wouldn’t go! I found that out long 
ago. I once wrote you rather indiscreetly, 
I suppose, and bribed an underfootman to 
post it forme. The maitre d’hétel, who has 
been with my mother-in-law for forty years, 
found it out, discharged the man, and Louis 
gave me back the letter, with a few well- 
chosen words on the subject of a wife’s 
loyalty.” 

“What did you say in it?” Caroline 
questioned eagerly. ‘‘Tell me now!” 

“Oh, I don’t remember now. It was long 
ago. It was probably about something that 
has passed—or something I no longer mind.”’ 

“But, Alice, you mustn’t be like this! 
You’re free, white and twenty-one. You’ve 
plenty of money. Why don’t you assert 
yourself?” 

Alice looked down at her sister without 
speaking. Then she gave again that inde- 
finable shrug of her slender shoulders. 


Virtually a Prisoner 


“T couldn’t possibly explain it to you in 
an hour. It’s all so completely different 
over here. But you yourself have seen that 
for ten days I’ve not been able to be once 
alone with you. That’s only a small thing.” 

DUG you acted as if you didn’t want to 
be alone.” 

“Of course I did. That was to convince 
Louis. Oh, I know you think it dreadful of 
me to be so crafty, but, my dear, you can’t 
be simple and honest with people like this. 
I’m no match for them. I know it.” 


April 4, ? 


“Alice, there’s only one thing in th 
world for you to do, and that’s to come 
home. I’m going to take you home!” 

Alice smiled, and Caroline again had th 
feeling which she had experienced so ‘many 
times since her arrival, of being inade 
quately immature. 

“Why, how could I go home?” she | 
“Suppose you even smuggled me away— 
quite impossible, I assure you. What ther 
of my children? They are citizens of thi 
country. They belong to their father. De 
you think I would leave them? You forget 
Carol dear, that there is no-divorce pos 
sible either. And then I am quite fond o; 
Louis.” 
Caroline was more and more at sea. “], 
coe mother, then? Is she the root of j 
a 999 

“She is formidable, I admit,’ said Ali 

“and I hate her influence over my olde 
girl, but even she doesn’t do anything tan 
gibly unkind. She honestly believes t tha 
I’m of an inferior race and that her aor 
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made, in a way, a mésalliance!” 

“But she spends your money?” 

“Oh, of course. Her income is ve 
small. I wrote you about pretending th 
dresses were a present, because she runs th 
household and she can see no reason why 
I should spend much money on clothe 
She also insists upon my going to her dres 
maker, who is hopeless. I 


you merely expose your hand and ar 
beaten before you start. Now I try deviot 
means if I really want something. 

“T don’t mean to give you the wr 
impression,’”’ she added quickly. ‘‘ Louis 
really an exceptional husband; I could 
you tales of other husbands that woul 
make you see why I appreciate him. i 
know one girl, for instance, whose husbant 
was so jealous that he used to tie her to he 
bedpost when he went away. No, Louis i 
a good enough husband, and he is a won 
derful son. Of course he turns first to hi 
mother, not to me, with anything impor 
tant, but when I used to complain of bein 
shut out he would say, ‘When your sot 
grows up you'll occupy that position wit} 
him. That is natural. An older woman ha 
better judgment than a young woman. 
He believes it firmly. Well, it is ofter 
true.” 

Caroline tried to form a complete ide 
of her sister’s life. “Have you womer 
friends?’’ she asked. 


‘ 


Just Oil and Water 


“Yes, several, but with each one ther 
are reservations. It is inevitable. Ther 
are certain things; for instance, none 0 
them will ever confide in me; they knoy 
that we do not think alike on many funda 
mental things. On the surface, I am lik 
them—I wear mourning for months at } 
time, for instance, for some distant rela 
tives of my husband’s whom I’ve neve 
even seen. He has such a huge relationshi 
that I seem to spend half my life in mo 
ing for someone. And I’ve watched m: 
children’s marriages being planned witho 
raising a protest. I know that these peopl 
believe in a double code of morality. The 
think it is laughable to expect faithfulnes 
froma husband. I do not argue any of thes 
things any more. I accept the neva 
It’s the only thing I can do.” 

And to this her sister finally had to gi 
reluctant agreement. She left shortly afte 
ward. 

When she got back to America her hus 
band met her on the pier. 

“Well, did you slay the ogre and reseu 
the princess?” he asked. 

“The real trouble is,’ she said, ‘ 
it’s not a question of ogre and princess, - 
it were it would be much easier. It’s jus 
a plain case of oil and water!” 
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WHAT EUROPE THINKS 


burned the operator. Peace was a dove 
ch turned out to be rather soiled, and 
fed with giant powder. New freedom for 
sexes was a ball of red wool which snarled 
nany and strangled others. Communism 
a drum which gave out sound in direct 
o to its own hollowness. International- 
was a Noah’s ark, but it lacked the 
pee . ; 
The passion of escape had seized us 
’ says an editor in London. “We hun- 
xd for anything which would give us 
ype from that long hard toil upward, 
ch I suppose is man’s really precious 
cy of the ages. We thirsted for govern- 
its which asked us no tax or service of 
xenship; we wanted a magic interna- 
‘al formula which would allow everyone 
jance all day and prevent all conflict. 
insisted on a paper plan of the world 
ch would make the least fit man as fit 
he fittest. We flew in the face of man’s 
are and we defied God. We preached 
dom and got license; we gave in a requi- 
om for pay without labor, happiness 
out virtue, public welfare without con- 
ution, rights without obligations, de- 
xy without clothing, social relationship 
out standards, justice without laws, 
rty and security without authority.” 
ne who has lived in Europe a great deal 
e the war has learned to recognize that 
wine of irresponsibility was served in 
y bottles, but that it was always the 
eoldwine. It might come from zealots, 
| with purposes noble enough, and di- 
ed at wholesale production of Utopias, 
ided all these conclusions on supposed 
3 of human nature and of the present 
elopment of individual mankind, which 
3 are nonexistent. It might come from 
se who base theories on a world as they 
it to be rather than on life as it is. It 
at come from a painter or musician, 
}, unable to compete with the art of old 
staking and inspired masters, produced 
/esque pictures and compositions which 
orms of labor, training, skill and devo- 
| represent little more than the wine of 
sponsibility. It might come in one form 
mancipation of women, described by 
fam Allen White as “taking the night 
‘from father and giving it to mother”’; 
‘| might come in the emancipation of 
sh, to the end that youth today shall eat 
sake at the expense of youth yet unborn. 
\ight come as a proposal of reformers to 
ace the spiritual development of the 
(vidual by writing salvation and security 
he statute books. It is the same old 
t Europe and the world have had their 
if it—irresponsibility. 


The Center of the World 
\ 
one finds in Europe among statesmen 
| peasants, rich and poor, a measure of 
)cism and a reaction toward rather cold- 
‘ded realism, let the blame fall where it 
sngs—on the shoulders of those im- 
tical idealists who have gone off the 
la highway of man’s normal progress 
| by dragging the scent bag into blind 
‘7s and short cuts, toward mirages and 
ant sterile fields, have run the whole 
‘< of us until our tongues are hanging 
| In the main, this is the thought in the 
\lectual minds of- Europe. It may be 
‘rtunate that zealous Americans, stirred 
yadulgent and well-intentioned desires to 
swrchitects of the world’s destiny, find 
jope somewhat cold to the preacher of 
1; but, on the other hand, it may be just 
i that Europe is taking on chilly 


or against communism, which is advo- 
d by other idealists. It may be well 
' the old instinct for toil, for self-help, 
moral responsibility is coming back. 
Mankind cannot easily change the cen- 
“of the world,’”’ said Mussolini to me. 
‘e center of the world is the individual. 
individual may invent organization to 
lop relationship with his neighbor, but 
Machinery will not be any better than 
€ who invented the machine.” 
Was repeating in another form what 
Smiles said in his introduction to 
Help: “The institutions of society will 
be any better than those individuals 
compose it.” 
British statesman said to me, during 
Ys when there was so much panting 
) aa, of the New World, 
d! 
New 


‘ osays New World to me? Isn’t 
eid made up of the same old 


(Continued from Page 35) 


Europe is facing that question and an- 
swering it. The beaters of tom-toms and 
the ghost dancers are losing ground. The 
other day I heard a French senator con- 
gratulating a foreigner on the great future 
of his country—a country which has flung 
forth new, untried ideas in wholesale. 

“Yours is the land of springtime,’’ said 
the Frenchman. 

“Perhaps,” replied the foreigner, ‘‘be- 
cause everything is so green.” 

In the reaction of Europe against im- 
practical evangelists, I found in every capi- 
tal I visited a curious perplexity about 
American influence. It has been a tradition 
of Europe to conceive of the America of 
today as being materialistic, a worshiper of 
the dollar and of mere things. Europe was 
astounded at our efficiency in preparing be- 
latedly for war, but much more astounded 
by what Europe now considers our fanatical 
idealism. The idea of a nation absorbed by 
adding machines, where the workmen on a 
house in construction surrounded their 
labors with a hollow square of limousines, 
suddenly developing into a land of impas- 
sioned idealists confuses our neighbors over 
the way. On the whole, they have more 
faith in us as performers than in us as pro- 
moters of programs. We may like that or 
we may not. But there it is! 


Liberty Versus Authority 


With the reaction against mere programs, 
there has come a decided turn back toward 
recognition of authority. Two heads of 
police in two countries of Europe have told 
me at length of the definite change in the 
spirit toward authority, not only among 
those who would be tempted to break down 
authority for their own purposes but among 
those who pose as leaders of thought or hold 
positions as officials of government. After 
the war there was a widespread indulgence 
of so-called liberties. It extended far be- 
yond indulgence, toward subversive propa- 
ganda. It was talked about a great deal. 
The New World was to be one in which love 
was to replace fear. Some modern psy- 
chologists were saying, like some modern 
mothers, that the mere forbidding of wrong- 
doing was an invitation to the innocent to 
become guilty. This curious philosophy of 
law and order, this ban upon wished au- 
thority, was answered by a certain premier 
of one of the Succession States. He said: 

“Absolute liberty will replace authority 
whenever the wrongdoers of the world are 
more affected by love than by fear. It de- 
pends on them. You have heard the attack 
made upon me in Parliament. I shall reply 
that I cannot decide when love will be a 
greater restraint on wrongdoing than is fear 
of authority. It does not depend on my 
progress and enlightenment; it depends on 
the progress and enlightenment of the 
wrongdoer. There again it is not the insti- 
tution which is important; it is the indi- 
vidual who is important.” 

It is safe to say that all Europe has re- 
acted against the breakdown of authority; 
the change has been marked even during a 
two-year period. The thought of Europe 
today is that if in the development of man, 
authority in organized society may be dis- 
placed by loyalty and good citizenship, well 
and good—well and good, when, as and if. 
But the attempt to replace it has been at- 
tended by disaster and by mere flabbiness 
in thesocial structure. With complete recog- 
nition that liberty and authority always re- 
quire a neat balance almost too fine for the 
wisdom of mere men, Europe has concluded 
that too much liberty for those who clamor 
for it the most treads on the toes of the 
others and deprives the others of their own 
share of liberty. In countries like Italy, 
where under flabby government there had 
been a good deal of abuse of liberties, the 
authority of a premier like Mussolini is 
represented as brutal. 

“The choice, however,” said an older 
member of the Italian Senate, “‘is not be- 
tween indulgence and authority; the choice 
is between authority and chaos.” 

Some years ago, after the assassination of 
McKinley, a soap-box orator on Boston 
Common delivered himself of a theory that 
the police ought to be abolished because they 
were agents of capital. Someone started a 
movement to lynch this orator. I saw him 
flee down Tremont Street before a gathering 
mob. He took refuge in his house above his 
tailoring establishment, heard the door be- 
ing forced and the windows breaking in, 


and so, leaving his family, dashed over the 
back fence and arrived panting at the 
police station. 

“Help! Help!’ he cried. ‘“‘What is the 
police for but to protect a poor man, eh?” 

It is by lessons of this kind that Europe 
has returned to the idea that liberty loses 
luster when it is license. It is another form 
of the willingness to return to a sense of 
individual responsibility from a period when 
disproportionate emphasis has been placed 
on the supposed rights of the individual. 

In this process of sobering off, there has 
grown up an increasing desire to go to 
work, to engage in uninterrupted and rather 
comforting labors. Of course, a great deal 
of this change in attitude comes from eco- 
nomic stabilization. It is no wonder that 
the workmen in Austria and Germany whom 
I saw in 1922 have quite a changed attitude 
this year. 

“How can I find it in my heart to toil all 
day for kronen which may be worth some- 
thing in the morning and nothing at night?” 
I was asked two years ago by a workman 
in Vienna. 

And that pointed question gave one-half 
the circumference of the vicious circle in 
Europe. No work, no economic stability 
and recovery! But no economic stability 
and recovery meant no work. That circle, 
it now appears, has been definitely broken, 
and I find that in Italy, Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Hungary, Germany, a new readi- 
ness of everyone to put his shoulder to the 
wheel. 

““The war left us all in the worst possible 
spirit toward our day’s work,” says a Czech 
statesman who has known what it is to 
labor with his own hands. “Our trouble 
was the vague tomorrow. We had learned 
to gamble with values which jumped up 
and down. It was more attractive than 
laboring for a currency which might pur- 
chase nothing. I often give as an example 
the case of a man in Vienna who insured his 
house against fire. He paid a premium 
about equal to seventy-five American dol- 
lars. When his house burned, he collected 
in kronen an amount about equal to two 
dollars and a half. It was therefore provi- 
dent and thrifty not to insure. All life was 
turned upside down. A tremendous pre- 
mium was placed on all extreme action, on 
risks, on violence, because it might be that 
these would profit a man and his family 
more than going to work. But now the tide 
has turned; in the countries around us, the 
people are working seriously.” 


Failures in Russia and in Italy 


But there is also evident plenty of indi- 
cation that this has been brought about not 
only by economic stabilization but also by 
social stabilization; not only by loans and 
better financial administration but also by 
an awakening sense that an expectancy of 
magic production of necessities was a foolish 
expectancy and by a growing distaste of 
individuals for the wine of irresponsibility. 

Europe today faces all the dangers of re- 
action against the experiments which were 
aimed in this postwar period against the 
system of capital. Industrial workers, who 
hoped to eliminate capital and trained pro- 
fessional management from industry, have 
been disheartened by the experience of 
Russia. They see Russia rather helpless, 
engaged in the painful business of standing 
over the sick bodies of factories and other 
producing plants and beckoning back into 
Russia the capitalist and the trained man- 
ager to resuscitate the moribund. They 
have seen the fiasco of the Italian experi- 
ment of turning certain large industries in 
the north over to the workers. There is only 
one grain of comfort left. One hears it 
everywhere from the workers. 

They say, ‘‘Of course, these experiments 
could not succeed at once. The period of 
transition is always dark.” 

Everywhere is this phrase, ‘The period of 
transition.’” And yet the laborer in Europe 
does not believe in his heart that this is the 
day for more new industrial or political 
trick plays. And believing this, and being 
embittered by the memory of the frustrated 
hopes, he appears to bankers, industrialists 
and capitalists as a baffled man who will 
stand anything to get three meals a day 
and have a well-ordered environment. The 
danger in Europeis no longer any immediate 
danger of extremism from the laborers; a 
much more immediate danger is in the 
overconfidence of those who feel they are 
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“Young outdoor 
men wanted 


To a few sturdy young men— 
lovers of fresh air and sunshine 
—who want to get away from 
the grind of indoor work—John 
Davey’s national organization, 
The Davey Tree Expert Com- 
pany, offers an exceptional op- 
portunity. Constantly increas- 
ing demand will create a limited 
number of openings. Those 
young men selected will be thor- 
oughly trained by the company 
and given a permanent position 
if they make good. If you are 
single, between 20 and 30 years 
of age, free to travel, healthy, 
industrious, having a high school 
education or its equivalent, and 
able to furnish satisfactory ref- 
erences, you have good chance 
to qualify. Pay is good at start, 
advancement assured on merit. 
We make a large investment in 
training so we want only men 
who desire permanent employ- 
ment in a growing organization. 
We accept only clean, sturdy 
young men, thorough Amer- 
icans, not afraid of vigorous out- 
door work. Write for additional 
information and qualification 
blank to serve in place of per- 
sonal interview. The Davey Tree 
Expert Company, Inc., 167 Fed- 
eral Bldg., Kent, Ohio. 


Put ARG Fender Braces on your Ford. The front 


brace fastens to the steel plates under the fenders, 
braces the whole body, and not only makes the 
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car look better, but keeps it that way. Don’t go 
around with your fenders sagging down and 
annoying you with unnecessary rattling. 


FENDER BRACE 


Saves Fenders and Tires 


It keeps the fenders from 
sinking and cutting into 
the tires. It never breaks 
or wears out. Used by 
thousands. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, send 
$2.50 and fender brace 


Rear Braces 
ARG Rear Braces protect 
the rear fenders. Not fas- 

tened to the 
wood. Fits ex- 
will be sent direct from 
the factory. Money back 
if not satisfied. 
ARG AUXILIARY 
SPRING COMPANY 
Dept. P, Birmingham, Ala. 


Reduce Ford Engine 
eis Vibration 
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Stop that shaking that loosens 
nuts, screws and bolts, and 
that jolting over rough spots 
that breaks crankcase arms. 

A Pioneer Engine Support 
Saves repairs, stiffens frame, 
# holds engine firmly in line and 
gives that even flow of power 
that makes driving a pleasure. 


o at your dealer's or direct. 
~s 2.50 $2.75 West a Rockies. 
Pioneer Engine Support 
Fits Passenger Cars or Trucks. Permanently repairs 


broken crankcase arms. Easily attached in twenty 
minutes. No holes to drill. 


The Brewer-Titchener Corp. 


Boys, CUT HERE! 


Dept. A 


Cortland, N. Y. 


iB! you want to make more money 
and get boys’ Prizes, without 
cost? We’llhelp you find customers 
(in U.S.) forThe Saturday Evening 
Post. Write your name and address 
in the margin and mail this ad to 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Sales Div. 
490 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


You Can Cut Your Own Hair 
any style—feather edge if you wish— 

as easily and quickly as you comb =z 
your hair. Saves time and 
money. Givesa quick, clean- 
i cut haircut. You need it 


% - Over 80,00 
& 


in use 
RS 
“TI use it’” 


Positively F * 
Guaranteed “AUS* 
Write for Free Trial Offer 
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Padlock those cellar 
windows tight 


your home 
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f 


j casaceneneh farm we 
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to protect 


words appear in news items! 


Station effective guards at the 
most vulnerable points of the house 
—cellar windows—by snapping 
good padlocks on the window grat- 
ings, or on the windows themselves 
if they are not grated. And back 
porch windows, cellar doors, tool 
houses, preserve or other cupboards 
can all be made secure against in- 
truders by a good, staunch padlock. 


There are a variety of Miller 
Locks to safeguard your property. 
You may want master-keyed Miller 
sets that will let you control all 
your padlocks with a single key. 


Get Miller Padlocks at your 
dealer’s and set these sleepless sen- 
tries to work protecting your pos- 
sessions and your household. 


Miller Padlocks are sold by more 
than 20,000 hardware stores—and 
you cannot buy better lock protec- 
tion for the money. 


MILLER LOCK COMPANY 
Established 1871 
Padlocks—Night Latches—Cabinet Locks 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Entrance gained through cellar 
windows.” How frequently these 
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Miller Padlock No. 8G 
has an extra thick steel 
case. Unusually wide 
opening permits use on 
heaviest staples. Case, 
shackle and interior 
parts galvanized. 


dealing with a supine man. The disaster is 
less likely to come from wild revolt; it is 
more likely to come from foolish oppression 
which tries to capitalize this growing will- 
ingness of the masses in Europe to return 
to the idea of individual responsibility— 
individual responsibility for conduct, in- 
dividual responsibility for productiveness. 

In this present trend of thought, there 
has grown up a wide doubt as to the power 
of government asa paternal machine. When 
the war ended, the idea of the New World 
somehow spread a general feeling that new 
institutions could create new life and new 
mankind. The idea that morality, peace, 
and even prosperity issued from a man 
himself was forgotten in the rush to follow 
the tom-tom beaters. 

“Alas,” said a French politician to me, “‘it 
is now discovered, as it has been discovered 
a thousand times before in the world’s long 
experience, that the laws that go on the 
statute books are trampled over roughshod 
by the laws of economies and by the social 
instincts of mankind.” 

A German laborer voiced the same idea. 
He said: 

“‘T voted in these elections, but after all 
government cannot do me much harm or 
much good. Itisalong way off. It touches 
my life very little. It may be 2 per cent of 
my life; 98 per cent is the factory and the 
home.” 

I have seen the same attitude among 
Italian peasants, who wag their heads at 
the mention of the government in Rome: 

“Tt is nothing much to us. We have 
heard a thousand programs. We have seen 
many new ministers. Life continues as be- 
fore. Not much change. If you speak of 
sun and rain—ah, that is another thing!”’ 

Of course, reactions against dreams of 
magic omnipotent and benevolent govern- 
ments may bring the tragedy of lethargy 
among democratic peoples. The foolish 
hand of man at the helm of life almost al- 
ways swings the tiller away over to port or 
away over to starboard. So when Europe 
turns its back upon doctrinaires who have 
political nostrums and panaceas, it is no 
doubt possible that Europe is in for a period 
of cynicism. It is not certain that, instead 
of coming back onto a well-directed steer- 
ing course, the hands on the tiller will not 
shift the vessel too far over to the right. 

At the moment the thought of Europe 
flows away from hope in the extension of 
the functions of government. 

“The plain truth is that most of the peo- 
ples of the world are now ready for less 
government instead of more,’ an old pro- 
fessional Spanish politician said to me a few 
weeks ago. “I have traveled a great deal 
these last two years. I think the voices of 
the peoples of this continent are crying in 
the ear of government, ‘For pity’s sake, 
don’t try to do more until you can do what 
you have to do well!’” 


Beginnings of Recovery 


My own observations in a dozen coun- 
tries confirm the existence of this spirit. On 
all sides there is complaint that there is too 
much legislation, not enough administra- 
tion, too much talk, not enough doing, ‘to 
much planning, not enough performance. 

An editor in Austria said to me, ‘‘Gov- 
ernment has been infected just as art was 
poisoned. We have had a world-wide era 
of cubist legislation and modernist leader- 
ship. And now we are tired of its futility.” 

Europe has passed through a painful be- 
ginning of recovery from war-wise men who 
knew and said from the first that it would 
be a long, tiresome and exacting process. 
But on the whole the masses, even wise 
men, when off their guard, went grabbing 
the air for remedies that would cure every- 
thing by noon tomorrow. Even those who 
did not see the presence of the New World 
thought it might be possible to run fast 
enough this way and that to find it. Real- 
ism, on its return, may appear a little cold 
and hard-hearted; but it makes, so Europe 
thinks, a somewhat better foundation for 
idealism than the variety of séances con- 
ducted by political mediums who asked 
everyone to join hands and sing. Nothing 
much materialized. 

When the faith in governments to legis- 
late the welfare of mankind, and the hope 
in parliaments yielded little, the same tide 
of feeling tended to make Europe doubtful 
that any international organization could 
legislate peace. All over the Continent one 
finds a growing respect for the League of 
Nations as a body which can offer its good 
offices to those who voluntarily seek them, 
but an increasing distrust of the League as 
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a body which may interfere, without be 
invited to do so at the time. Few h 
peans can be found who will wish to def 
the record of the League as an institut 
which can dictate to anyone. It 
avoided touching the most dangerous sit 
tions; when it has interfered, it has 
ready had its nose slapped even by its « 
members; and there are plenty of obs 
ant statesmen in Europe today who be 
to see that the League in its rdle of pe; 
maker may mask a good deal of intri 
and cover many moves of large power, 
make small ones pull their chestnuts oy 
the fire. 

But if disillusionment has come i 
last six years, there is great comfort in 
fact that when mankind finds it impo 
to pass responsibility for all peace, all p) 
ress, all production and all morals upy 
to higher authorities, then men and wo; 
themselves will assume responsibility, , 
that is exactly the movement which 
rope is experiencing today. j 


Contempt for Documents — 


A political leader of Holland, a 
of the parliament, said to me: 

“And this sense of responsibilit 
true democratic movement. After 
democracy must begin in the lives of Ded 
It is no gift conferred by destiny. ] 
nothing if it is a mere label on governn 
When peoples cast their affairs, their f; 
their welfare, into some lap other than | 
own, it is really the opposite of demoer 
It is true that in the short period since 
war there has been growing doubt as to 
working of democratic governments thre 
legislative assemblies made up of m 
parties and of scrambling politicians; 
we must not forget that when salva 
does not come from outside, the hu 
being looks for it in his own neighborh 
on his own hearth and in his own head 
hands. He begins to coéperate in his 
small world and it is there that real der 
racy can be built.” a 

In the course of this flow of Euro 


, 
] 


fashion of documents was at its height 
began, perhaps, with the signature o} 
Treaty of Peace. No one can have ol 
tions to treaties which express and ery 
lize the real will and sincerity of tw 
more peoples. But it is absurd to e 
as so many Europeans have expected, 
a commercial treaty is all that is requ 
to make commerce; that a treaty of.p 
and amity is all that is required ton 
peace and affectionate regard; that aj 
of writing can alone represent much f 
ress or alter in a vital way the lot ofr 
kind. Nevertheless, it was in fashio 
Europe to sign something. In Ameri 
suffered the same delusion; we expee 
a vague way that the wounds of war ¢ 
be healed and the future of mankinc 
sured by men in frock coats and tall 
who wrote their signatures with a flo 
at the bottom of a document. i 

So great was the faith in this fashic 
documents that I was warned in June, ] 
not to give expression to the contrary \ 
I said, however, in a speech which Ir 
in Italy, and which was reprinted in 
press of Europe: 

“Whatever may be the importan 
dealing nation with nation, nature 


be the consequences of the signature 0 
cords, documents and treaties, it~ 
faith that the best contract in the wo 
mutual interest and actual codperatioi 
is our belief that the best codperation1 
the one found in coéperating to sign a 
ment, but is the one which is recorde 
brick upon brick, the voyage of ships 
in the confidence of peoples laboring 
gether. It is a poor contract and a 
treaty which requires enforcement. 
best agreement in the world is the one 
ten in actual deeds, rather than in neg 
tions and promises. Too much atter 
and too much faith are given to those 
hope to write the moral and econom 
construction of Europe on a few shee 
paper.” f 

In the two and a half years gone, 
whole tendency of European opinion 
turned that way. Europe has foun¢ 
signatures on three great peace tre 
have not made a single completed pt 
that recognition of Russia done with a | 
ing pen has not brought one ma 
franc, one lira, one krone more or 
ness with Russia; that commercial t 
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n they fail to express the economic in- 
sts of the peoples who make them, 
her stir trade nor change its course. 

‘o one proposes to put an end to the use- 
yractice of treaty making; but it is be- 
\ing to be realized that agreements, if 
account, are expressions of the will, the 
osition, the ability and the good faith 
eoples. It is utter folly to begin with 
contract. It is not the contract which 
-es the will, the disposition, the ability 
the good faith. Ten minutes of writing 
not accomplish what even ten thousand 
-s of slow and sure human progress has 
yet brought into being; and Europe 
ws it and will tell youso. In relation of 
on with nation, Europe today is turn- 
away from internationalism. 
The strongest loyalty of human beings 
ce,” said Lloyd George to me, speaking 
> his unparalleled contacts with na- 
1S 
ll Europe’s recent experience goes to 
w that at the present stage of man’s de- 
ypment, man will not detach his top- 
t loyalty from the nation and give it to 
Id brotherhood. ' 
Perhaps, it is just as well,” said an emi- 
¢ Italian biologist tome. “The ultimate 
of internationalism is social comfort, 
ultimate test of social comfort is the 
\ibility of intermarriage and interbreed- 
_ And our increasing knowledge of such 
rbreeding shows that in many cases of 
rent races, the half-breed starts a 
reny which becomes sterile or is sus- 
ible to tuberculosis, to decay of the 
rous stamina, to the production of unfit 
gs. Perhaps this powerful interest for 
and nation has a scientific reason. In 
y cases it is useless to argue by wish; 
_only possible to argue by fact. And 
bare fact is that men and women will 
—indeed, they cannot—transfer the 
litional loyalty for the tribe and for the 
onal unit to a universal brotherhood 
to internationalism.” 
do not believe that in accepting interna- 
alism again Europe will make the 
sake of confusing the right kind of na- 
alism with the wrong kind. I have 
led, everywhere I have been, about that 
jibility, and everywhere there is evi- 
ve that nationalism of the chip-on- 
ilder or the imperialistic sense is being 
redited in the minds of the people. 
ional loyalty remains undiminished; 
‘the day has gone when commercial or 
tical groups with their propaganda 
‘d “make the people believe it’? when 
e was only slight cause for war. 


The New Imperialism 


here is no agreement among the minds 
jurope as to the cause of the Great War. 
_average man and woman are tired of 
| discussion, but always ready to voice 
feeling that the Great War, which blew 
ody any good, came like a thing un- 
ined by men’s minds, like an ill wind 
ag to a hurricane—an enemy of all. 
re is the feeling that humanity failed to 
its heels into resistance against this al- 
it nonpartisan catastrophe and that a 
imon interest of all against repetition 
st brace itself in case the tornado comes 
k this way. 
t would be absurd to say that the wrong 
lof nationalism no longer exists; but 
vould be equally absurd to deny that 
te is a widespread and growing feeling 
durope, stronger now than at any time 
te the war, that there is something gro- 
fue in the possibility of men who have 
a to project individual, personal 
2 at one another, projecting at one an- 
er bullets, shells and poison gas. In 
®r_ words, pugnacious nationalism, 
ugh it still is unshackled by any efficient 
tical devices and will probably remain 
1s nevertheless already subject to the 
Taints of social forces—social thought. 
And nationalism is not only less chauvin- 
2,” said one of England’s great states- 
1; “it is also less imperialistic. You will 
.a strong current of thought in Europe 
Ming against imperialism—certainly im- 
alism of the old type. Imperialism is of 
» kinds, I think. Imperialism of neces- 
“isthe first; it is that which reaches for 
erritory because population can no 
zer be contained in the old boundaries. 
2 second is imperialism of avarice—con- 
st because of a desire to have the riches 
‘onquered lands. 
yell, this latter form no longer has 
hold on the imagination of the peoples 
Europe. During the last quarter of a 
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century that form of imperialism has begun 
to show an accounting loss. The adminis- 
tration of colonies or subject territory has 
become so costly, and the price of keeping 
in order restless foreign subjects has be- 
come so high in terms of money and of 
public opinion, that taxpayers at home 
often revolt against the experiment. Na- 
tionalism, therefore, will be less tempted 
toward expansion and is more concerned 
with a peaceful and contained expression of 
national ideals—with intensive rather than 
exclusive cultivation.” 

He might have added that the multipli- 
cation of facilities for movement and com- 
munication have given national ideals, even 
when they are extended, opportunities to 
register in far lands without the old flag- 
raising methods of imperialism. 

Europe, however, within a few years has 
become more and more interested in the 
problem of nations whose populations can 
no longer be contained in their own ter- 
ritory. I find a growing recognition that 
this “‘imperialism of necessity,’ as the 
English statesman calls it, is the world’s 
primary menace of war. 

“War might come, as it usually does 
come, from apparent causes not clearly con- 
cerned with bursting population,” said one 
of my old diplomatic colleagues; ‘‘but 
when analyzed, it would be discovered that 
bursting of population was responsible. 
England is an example of a territory of 
bursting population which turns to intense 
industrialism to obtain support of forty 
million on a space which will support only 
twenty million. But that island has coal 
and metals and other resources, so that in- 
tense industrialism is possible.’ 


The One Way Out 


““Germany had intense industrialism as a 
means to take care of crowded population; 
and yet to maintain that industrialism she 
had to have access to foreign markets, and 
so overpopulation became an indirect cause 
of war. Italy and Japan are lacking the 
resources necessary to develop, with readi- 
ness, an intense industrialism and I cannot 
contemplate those countries, no matter how 
peaceful their disposition, without wonder- 
ing to what extremities their overcrowding 
will ultimately lead them. It may well be 
that even if we could suppress all instinct 
for conflict in mankind and promote a uni- 
versal disposition for peace, we should still 
have war forced upon the world by con- 
ditions, circumstance, and the mere sta- 
tistics of numbers and acres and daily 
meals. 

“Intense industrialism is the one way out, 
and yet most Europeans are beginning to 
think that it is hideous; some think it is 
much more hideous than war.” 

Much more than in America, the peoples 
in Europe are finding themselves opposed 
to intense industrialism. There is a growing 
hatred of its effect upon the lives of the 
individuals who serve it. Rathenau, not 
long before his assassination, told me of his 
belief that the ugliest life that mankind had 
ever invented was the life of an intensely 
specialized industrial worker who stood in 
front of a machine making so many thou- 
sand repeated motions of his elbow every 
week, and using leisure to buy things he did 
not need, and excitements. He was troubled, 
of course, because such a man has no self- 
expression of any dignity. Such aman may 
have luxuries of which laborers of centuries 
gone never even dreamed; but nevertheless 
he is a stunted soul without peace, and 
eternally seeking entertainment from out- 
side his own spirit and mind. 

But now in Europe it is not only phi- 
losophers and theorists who set forth this 
hate of intense industrialism; the rank and 
file of human beings are beginning to draw 
their own brief against it. I was astonished 
to find in many countries of Europe, and 
among all classes, that this resentment is 
the subject of eager and increasing con- 
versation. It is not taking the form of any 
protest of class against class, any political 
protest, any battle against capital. It is 
becoming merely a cry of humanity to be 
rescued from the ugliness and the smother- 
ing effect of becoming mere machines, with 
no other reward for service than the op- 
portunity to surround themselves with a 
confusing and unnecessary complexity of 
machine-made devices, 

In France, of course, the national tem- 
perament is peculiarly set against the type 
of civilization which modern industrialism 
brings into being. A friend of mine who 
owns a factory near Paris had recently an 
opportunity to hear something of the French 
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philosophy and, indeed, of the growing phi- 
losophy of Europe. In his factory, among 
the French workers, he employed an Amer- 
ican. One evening, after hours, the Amer- 
ican camerushing out of the factory, cranked 
up his motor car and then turned toward a 
French worker who was sitting on a log 
smoking. 

“Look here, you,” said the American, 
“‘T’ve been getting time and a half for over- 
time. If we could import some American 
pep into your bunch, we’d double the out- 
put of this dump and you’d be riding in 
motor cars and your wife would wear dia- 
monds. Pep’s the thing! Pep and system! 
Why don’t you get ’em?”’ 

‘“We don’t want them,”’ replied the native 
worker, with an indulgent smile. “‘ We don’t 
want to double the output at the expense of 
quality. We don’t want to own too much, 
and I don’t want to hear you talk about it. 
I want to sit here and smoke and think and 
see the sun go down and not be afraid that 
American industrial pep or German indus- 
trial mustard will ever spoil the sweet 
flavor of France.” 

Of course, France ean afford that attitude 
of mind, because she is self-contained and 
her birth rate is low; but the distaste for 
modern industrialism is not now confined 
to France; it is found all over the Conti- 
nent. 

“T work all day in a factory to make a 
window ventilator so that I can buy a brass 
electric lamp, and somewhere another man 
is working all day in another factory on 
brass electric lamps so that he can buy a 
window ventilator. Neither of us has much 
sun or air!” 

It is that sentiment which is becoming 
widespread in Europe—a protest against 
what a Czecho-Slovak workman told me is 
the “‘trap of civilization.’ And that senti- 
ment is developing much faster overseas 
than it has in America. ‘ 

To me it appears a part of a return to an 
enlighténed individualism. 


An Italian View 


“Tt is not unlimited production which is 
the service of humanity,’”’ says an Italian 
philosopher. ‘It is humanity which has 
become the slave of unlimited production. 
The individual is caught ina net. He finds 
himself drifting toward a dead level with 
all his neighbors. He cannot release his soul 
in a variety of work or through personal 
expression in craftmanship. He cannot re- 
lease it in the purchase and consumption of 
luxuries. He cannot release it by merely be- 
ing entertained by pictures, noises from the 
air and other things coming from outside 
himself. He realizes again that the develop- 
ment of himself cannot come from without. 
It is not government or law which is the 
foundation of man’s progress. It is not con- 
quest of matter or great institutions for 
producing mere things. Everywhere there 
is talk of the wonder of progress, but among 
all the voices scarcely one can be heard to 
say, ‘The wonder of the age is a better 
human being!’”’ 

Perhaps the most powerful undercurrent 
of thought in Europe—the thought or in- 
stinet of the plain man—is one which has 
yet had little open expression; but it walks 
hand in hand with the return of the sense of 
individual responsibility and with the reac- 
tion against the intoxication which came 
during a period when everyone sought and 
hoped to put responsibility onto broader 
shoulders than the shoulders of man; when 
there was a passion for short cuts and a mis- 
placed faith that institutions could be in- 
vented to release men and women from the 
necessity to labor, the necessity to restrain 
their desires, the, necessity to find their 
salvation in their own spirits, minds and 
bodies. 

This sentiment, now developing, is the 
instinct for decentralization. 

Europe is beginning to believe that the 
world has been dealing in units altogether 
toolarge. In government, in industrial life, 
in everything, there may or may not be 
efficiency; but the world is beginning to be- 
lieve that in these great units there is not 
much of happiness for humanity, nor in- 
deed much democracy. When the unit 
grows too large, the emphasis is placed on 
the unit. Everyone is asked to serve some 
giant machine of industry or government 
which is so far away from the individual 
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heart and mind that the machine and) 
individual are distant strangers. 

The giant units, which the war with 
clamor for immediate efficiency helpec 
develop, deal with human beings with 
intimate understanding. Dealing with 
man beings in vast masses implies that 
distinctions can be made which ought ti 
made because of varying geographical sit 
tions, conditions of life, temperamen’ 
the instinct and feelings of small comm: 
ties. The human being becomes the sg] 
of a tyrant giant machine which, even w 
it iss some vast centralized unit of gov 
ment erected to serve the people and 
beled ‘‘ Democracy,’ becomes a machin 
bully humanity into an intolerable sta 
ardization. £ 

One finds in France, Italy, Germany 
in the Succession States plenty of incip: 
protest against the centralized governme 
of Paris, Rome and Berlin attempting 
govern on information obtained telese 
cally. Information for humane goy 
ment—government as the people w 
it—can only be obtained through the mi 
scope. In communities the microscope 
be used and small local government u 
can express the people’s will, and areo 
as well to the close observation of the} 
ple. Big national overcentralized un 
government are often top-heavy with 
reaucracy, stupid, blind and oppress 
There used to be complaint about abser 
landlordism; a century later we hear¢ 
the evils of absentee factory ownershit 
a cause for labor troubles; it may soon 
pear that long-distance absentee gov 


ment is more of an evil than the others 


Why One Man Fought 


The King of Italy talked witn m 
length of the difficulty of ee 
centralization of authority and adminis' 
tion when once the big centralized units 
in existence. Even with the desire ; 
agreement of everyone, it is difficult to 
functions out of the hands of a natic 
government back into a local adminis’ 
tion; it is difficult to bring the busi 
which the town can and ought to do ou 
the hands of some larger government u 
which ought not to do the business and ¢ 
not do it well and justly. It is difficul! 
take back from any government, no mai 
how small, the responsibility which bel 
to the citizen and make the citizen tak 
on again. } 

But nothing will stop the rising ti 
opinion that decentralization, obtai’ 
even at the cost of money and infinite p 
and some waste, would in the end make 
ernment, industry, society and life 
more acceptable, more tranquil, more j 
more like mirrors reflecting the will of: 
ple and less like monstrous flashlights b 
ing everyone. 

The turn of Europe’s thought tod 
calls to my mind a night on a military | 
in the middle of Russia, when young offi 
sat in my compartment discussing the vz 
of human beings as against things. 

“‘T fought the Germans,” shouted ¢ 
“because it was the Germans who cau 
me to put aside a wooden spoon and 
with a plated one. I worked for that sp 
and I was no happier. The German } 
ductiveness was dedicated to spoons } 
things and not to man. This was anu 
idea; that is why I aimed a machine gui 
it. I am the enemy of any nation or 
man who makes better devices and ( 
nothing to make better men. Who 
name any reformer in all the world’s hist 
who made a much better mankind by 
venting political programs, institutions, 
vices and plated spoons? Bah! The¢ 
philosophers I want to remember are th 
who told us that the only better world e 
from better human individuals—Socrat 

“Yes, Socrates,’ interrupted the 
with the dull eyes. e 
another too. His name —— , 

But looking around at the riffrafi 
vodka glasses, of sausages, muddy he 
and cigarette ends, he evidently thot 
he would not speak that name. 

Europe is groping today for the doct 
and practice which place the develo 
of the human being first. It is individ 
ism to be sure, but it is Christian individ 
ism. It is the individualism of pers¢ 


responsibility. 


| 
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erers and beaders eagerly look to 
.el forinspiration. Her latest success is 
> >aded ombrefringe. The loops of beads, 
ng from light to dark, often completely 
y the dress. The house of Worth will 
* continue to hold its high established 


| 
nee and bouffant skirt. The em- 


on. From the day of the Bourbons, 

h has dressed royalty. Patou has 
wt the American viewpoint and caters 
ly tothe American trade. On hisrecent 
yothis country he even went so faras to 
1 six American models for his estab- 

entin Paris. This would seem to prove 
ie has caught some of our advertising 
1. When he sailed with the half dozen 
nican beauties every newspaper carried 
story. Paul Poiret is a personage as 
Jas a great couturier. He is one of the 
l:st and most daring of designers, with 
at love of color. Among the many 
famous couturiers are Jenny, Renée, 
«oll, Molyneux, Vionnet, Paquin, and 
zial et Armand, each with his or her 
fictive features of style. I think Jenny, 
/xample, helps support the braid in- 


at imagine for a moment that you 
ust walk into any of the openings of 
» molders of fashion. The date of each 
yng is announced and admission is by 
“ition only. Every seat is reserved and 
mered and every one is for a proved 
ymer. The value of the customer to the 
» may be judged by the position of the 
i the good spenders are down in front. 
«2 seats are obtained for you, far in 
jice, by your commissionaire. 

‘;ommissionaire is not only your guide, 
jsopher and friend, but also your 
j2r. A commissionaire is really a big 
aission house with many employes. 
: these employes or agents is assigned 


u for your stay in Paris. When you 
> he meets you at the station and sees 
toot baggage is transferred to the 
» He cashes your checks. He advises 
ij bout shops, restaurants and theaters. 
yu wish to buy flowers, laces, belts or 
“es, buttons, braids, ribbons or em- 
jeries, you have only to mention the 
ind the cream of each industry, with 
es, will be awaiting you at his estab- 
vent at any specified time. But his 
(business is to go with you to the col- 
eo There, any dresses you may buy 
faarged and delivered to his establish- 
|. Itis his job to see that each dress is 
jaodel you bought, that it is in good 
ition and that it reaches America in 
Jame condition and the shortest pos- 
time. For all this labor the commis- 
ire receives a percentage on the 
nt of your purchases. Naturally, the 
jrier adds this commission to the bill, 
the result that you pay much more for 
‘ress than would the individual buyer. 
f 
ountess and Commissionaire 


a matter of fact, the individual buyer 
ntly regarded at these particular sea- 
| A private individual is not permitted 
4e the coming styles, but is shown 
‘es from the previous collection. 

Any of the agents of the commissionaires 
omen; some with interesting histories. 
‘imstance, one is a Russian countess, 
‘before the war, was a valued patron of 
eading houses. A beautiful woman, 
to every luxury, she was given twenty- 
hours by the Bolshevists to leave Rus- 
She was able to save some jewels, furs 
‘small amount of money. Her money 
oon exhausted, but she preferred going 
ork to parting with her jewels. As she 
Ost neither her good looks nor her good 
es, knew all the dressmakers and could 
¢ four languages fluently, she was 
ily able to obtain employment with a 
Missionaire. Still looking like a Rus- 
(countess, she was a valuable addition 
house. There are many similar cases. 
€ couturiers try to arrange their col- 
¢s so that they do not conflict, for it is 
ssible for a buyer to attend more than 
spenings on the same day. The morn- 
‘penings are scheduled for ten o’clock. 
‘doesn’t mean that they start at that 
but fearing a miracle, you are in your 
at 9:30. Draped on the surrounding 
$8 is the entire garment trade of 


de you is seated your agent, who has 
ae. for you at your hotel and 


you to the establishment you are to 


-. 


visit. All these establishments have foot- 
men at the door and some of them fine 
entrances, but in the majority of cases the 
entrance is most unpretentious. There is a 
flight of stairs, or, if you have sufficient 
courage, you may run yourself up in an 
elevator of a capacity for four lean or three 
stout. But once you emerge on the second 
floor you believe the legend that all Parisian 
dressmaking establishments are housed in 
former palaces. The rooms are large, with 
lofty, decorated ceilings. The chandeliers 
are crystal, the mantels of carved marble, 
surmounted by towering mirrors which re- 
flect the tapestried or brocaded walls. 
Beneath your feet stretch priceless carpets, 
covering marble floors, upon which stand 
fine old period chairs. These are not the 
chairs to which your tickets entitle you. 
For the openings they import auditorium 
chairs, which are placed four deep in a 
circle around the walls. 

Down the lanes thus left come the gor- 
geous manikins, parading past designers 
who are frantically trying to remember all 
they see. If a dress appeals to you, you 
take its number. If you show your in- 
terest, your agent also takes the number, 
your assistant takes the number, the ven- 
deuse takes the number and the vendeuse’s 
seconde takes the number. A seconde in 
France apparently is the one who does all 
the dirty work and takes all the blame. But 
each seconde seems to have her seconde, so 
I don’t know where the blame finally lands. 


Copyright Models 


Viewing the hundreds of dresses shown, 
you probably take the numbers of twenty, 
which you think you can’t live without. 
From these you will eventually buy from 
one to four. This sounds like a small per- 
centage, but you have many collections to 
visit and the price of these models, includ- 
ing duty, ranges from $300 to $500 apiece. 

When the formal showing is over there is 
a buzz such as follows the falling of the 
curtain on a first night. Everybody asks 
everybody else what he thought of the 
show. This is when some tall and fancy 
lying is done. It is the prime object of any 
designer or manufacturer to keep any other 
designer or manufacturer from discovering 
which dresses are due for actual purchase. 

Up to the last few years only the leading 
manufacturers sent their designers to Paris. 
The cheaper ones would wait until a $400 
French model was produced in America for 
$59.50 and then they would hasten to 
cheapen it to $16.50. These are, of course, 
wholesale prices. In those days the higher 
class manufacturer at least got a six weeks’ 
run for his money; but the cheaper manu- 
facturer eventually discovered that, by 
going abroad, he could be on the street with 


his wares as soon as anybody. Perhaps. 


things even up in the end, for now the 
$16.50 man is being copied by the $3.75— 
but you have to have a sense of humor to 
recognize the dress. 

It is to keep your competitors, but espe- 
cially these newcomers, from knowing what 
dresses you finally select that you take all 
possible precautions. You hand the list of 
numbers you have selected to your vendeuse. 
She and her seconde collect the dresses and 
bring them to you in a room—if you are 
lucky—or in a corner, where you do your 
best to screen them from prying eyes. With 
each dress you discard your vendeuse be- 
comes more perturbed. Her “irés char- 
mant!”’ and “‘trés chic!’”’ have now reached 
the fever point. She is determined to put 
herself beyond blame if you miss the op- 
portunity of a lifetime. 

But the dresses are not left with you long. 
Others also have taken those numbers. It 
is something like a bargain sale at home. 
Probably some others will buy the same 
models that you have selected, but you feel 
that you have done pretty well until, walk- 
ing out, you recognize a $16.50 voice, from 
behind a screen, saying, ‘‘This peplum 
dress—it should be our runner, Morris!”’ 

You had hoped that you alone had recog- 
nized the value of the peplum dress. Well, 
you could only await your revenge at the 
hands of the $3.75. 

In France, all models are protected by 
copyright. In the catalogue of Jean Patou 
is the following paragraph: 


“T intend by all means in my power to 
sue any copyists and their accomplices that 
I may discover. As I intend doing this as 
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Makes no difference how 
much your face may pain the 
innocent bystanders. 


It’s your own phiz—a birthday 
present from your folks—and 
you like to treat it right. Espe- 
cially in this matter of shaving. 


Therefore we make bold to 
mention Barbasol, the new way 
of taking the whiskers off and 
leaving the masculine cheeks 
and chin as satiny, smoothand 
cool as a baby’s. 


Barbasol offers every man a 
new experience in shaving. It’s 
speedy. It’s pleasant. Just wet 
your face—spread on a film of 
Barbasol (but don’t rub in)— 
shave. 


Nobrush. Norub-in. No pull- 
ing. Noafter-smart. Any razor, 
safety or straight blade. Any 
water—hard or soft,hotorcold. 
The natural oils are left right 
in the skin, and that accounts 
for the absence of pesky itch or 
burning. Ingrowing hairs have 
a way of disappearing from 
faces that are shaved with 
Barbasol. 


Any face—and Barbasol!—that’s all 
there is to the perfect shave. Espe- 
cially, if you have a face that calls for 
a better, finer shave. 


The little coupon at the right will 
bring you a free trial tube. Use Bar- 
basol 3 times, according to direc- 
tions, and see what we mean by The 
Modern Way of Shaving. 
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The best way 
out of a Scrape 
— Barbasol 


2 The 
- Barbasol Co. 


2 Indianapolis, Ind. 


a I'll give it a fair trial; 
2 please send me your 
® free sample tube. 


* 
* 
o 
* 
* 


* 


For Modern Shaving : INameton. eat. 


. 
< ‘Address= 20th «ae. 
* 
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Give Double 
the Wear! 


Most remarkable value at $3:50 ever offered! 


“Tam a travel- 
ing salesman and 
walk ten miles or 
more a day. Eight 
months ago I bought 
a pair of your shoes in 
your Des Moines store. I have worn 
them daily ever since, yet the soles do 
not show any signs of wear. In that time 
I would have worn out two pairs of the 
kind I used to wear. Such a shoe deserves 
a good word.”” E. R. H., Chicago, III. 
(Name furnished on request) 
The ideal shoe for Policemen, Postmen, 
Firemen, Street Car Men, Railroad Men, 
Mechanics, Truckmen, Farmers, Sales- 
men and men in all walks of life who 
are ‘‘hard”’ on shoes. A SHOE FOR DRESS, 


EVERY DAY AND SUNDAY. 


Sold in NEWARK Shoe Store Branches 
all over the United States. 


who pay good prices’ for shoes for 

the sake of getting the longest 
possible wear out of them, you will be 
interested inNEWARK TufHide-Soled 
shoes. You will be interested in 
learning more about this shoe, 
because it combines wear- 
ing quality, style and 
value to a degree never 
before reached or even 
remotely approached 
in a shoe made to sell 


for $3.50. 


I YOU are one of the millions of men 


Buy a pair 
See how amazingly well 
they wear! 
This remarkable wear-resisting shoe has 


changed the buying habits of hundreds of Munson 


thousands of men. They buy fewer pairs 
of shoes now than heretofore because of 
the greater wear NEWARK TufHide-Soled 
shoes give them. And they pay less per pair 
for shoes than they have been in the habit 
of paying, to say nothing of the savings 
in repairs besides !. 

The “harder” you are on shoes, the 
more amazed you will be over the 
service NEWARK TufHide-Soled 
shoes give you. If we were 
to charge double the 
price for them, we 
could not possibly 
build them with a 
more durable sole 
than we put on this 


shoe at $3.50. 
This wonderful 


scientific achievement, 

combined with vast quantity production 
in our own factories, and economical dis- 
tribution through our own national chain 
of NEWARK SHOE STORES, has made pos- 
sible this triumph of value-giving at $3.50. 


NEWARK TufHide-Soled shoes are made 
in popular leathers and favored styles — 
from the smartest brogue lasts for young 
men to the sturdiest of work shoes. 


They are sold only in NEWARK SHOE 
STORES. -If we haven’t a branch in your 


town 


Order Direct By Mail 


When ordering by mail, please state size 
and style desired. Include 10c to cover par- 
cels post cost. Order a pair NOW and see 
for yourself how remarkably serviceable 
and satisfactory they are in every way. 


Here’s the 
Proof: 


“ 
~ 
~ “4 - 
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SHOE FOR 
MEN 


ONE 
PAIR OR A 
THOUSAND 


$350 


PER 
PAIR 


Order by No. 9150 


Rich Gun Metal Ox- 
ford. New Swagger per- 
forations. Nobby Square 
pinking on tip, vamp and 
eyelet row. The newest 
and smartest style for Spring 
for young men. Long-wearing Tuf- 
Hide Soles. Man-O-War rubber 
heels. $3.50 
Also in new Ruskin Red Color 

No. 9359 


Genuine 
U.S. 
Army 


Last 


Order by 
No. 9316 


Tan Goodyear welt, 
U. S. Army style, in 
the famous U.S. Army last, 
with soft toe; heavy damp- 
tesisting T UFHIDE soles; Man-O- 
far rubber heels. Soft, pliable up- 
pers with large tongue sewed on both sides to 
keep out dirt and grit. . 9... . $3.50 


Also in Black with Hooks and Hard Box 
Toe. Order No. 9515 


We want Field Men and Women to sell 
NEWARK TUFHIDE-Soled Shoes for 


men wherever we have no stores. Big 
demand, liberal commission, fine oppor- 
tunity to make money. Write for details. 


Wewark Shoe Stores Co 


Stores in all principal cities 
General Offices: 
729 W. Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md. 


much in my customers’ interest as in my 
own, I beg to ask any persons having in- 
formation with regard to this malpractice to 
be good enough to inform me at once, as 
I will not hesitate to spend both time and 
money in bringing them to justice.” 


Nevertheless, within from three days to 
a week after an opening you are able to 
find the pick of the collections at some 
copyist’s. These are true copies of the 
original model; absolutely similar except 
in price. The copyist sells the dress for any- 
thing from half price down. There have 
been cases where a copyist has had some- 
body’s best seller actually before an open- 
ing. 

These copyists get their information 
through bribery, spies and all sorts of 
underground channels. They are the boot- 
leggers of the dress trade and they take all 
the precautions which go with a business 
outside the law. Usually, their places of 
business are ostensibly small dressmaking 
establishments, though they are like the 
drug stores which sell soft drinks at the 
fountain, but take certain favored patrons 
back of the prescription screen. If you are 
known or vouched for, they take you into 
a back room, lock the door and show you 
the contraband. Of course these copyists 
have only a limited number of models and 
most of them specialize in copying certain 
couturiers. 

Some of these places are situated in 
apartment houses. No matter how careful 
they are, these copyists are frequently dis- 
covered, arrested and fined; but they go 
right back into the same business. 

Much of a buyer’s time in Paris is spent 
trying to keep information from every 
other buyer; so, just as you make extra 
haste to see any opening that everyone in 
your line tells you is no good, you also 
painstakingly conceal the name and where- 
abouts of any copyist you may happen to 
discover. Often these copyists have very 
good models of their own and these are al- 
ways on view. Sometimes you go back and 
find that some of these smaller houses have 
ceased the copying game and grown into 
legitimate establishments. As a matter of 
fact, it is not an uncommon thing for some 
small establishment to grow, almost over- 
night, popular and prosperous. 


A Designer’s Strategy 


I know of many such instances. For 
example, there are two sisters in Paris who 
started in a very modest way. Today, no 
American buyer would think of missing 
their collection, in spite of its being com- 
paratively a small one. The reason for this 
is that they never have changed either 
their place of business or their methods, al- 
though their workroom employs many more 
girls than it did in former years. But their 
establishment is still housed in a most un- 
pretentious building, entered from an alley 


-and up many flights of dark winding stairs. 


They employ no designers and no manikins. 
That is to say, they not only design all their 
dresses, but they show them on themselves. 
They make their changes behind a screen, 
in a corner of the room, talking constantly 
to their customers. To get into their col- 
lection you have to know the password, the 
grip and show your income-tax receipts— 
and then they won’t let you in if they don’t 
like you. Their affection for you is based 
solely on the amount you buy. If you are 
so mercenary as to mention that their prices 
are exorbitant, they immediately turn on 
you with: 

“Big price? It is the little price! Weare 
fools! We do the work and you Americans 
get rich. Do not come if you do not like 
our prices.” 

Then they raise the price on the next 
model you choose and you buy it hastily 
by way of apology. When they have shown 
their line they go into the workroom and 
come out with half-completed dresses 
pinned on them, painting a beautiful word 
picture of how the finished product will 
look. By this time you have far exceeded 
what you planned to spend at this partic- 
ular house, but you feel that you must have 
this dernier cri. 

Clever as these women are, I know of one 
instance in which they were outmaneuvered. 
Though you buy only a comparatively few 
models at a collection, you try to remember 
all others that will be of use to you. Not 
only is this a mental strain, but between 
collections you have little time to make 
sketches to send home. One of New York’s 
foremost designers conceived the idea of 
employing a professional sketcher to do 


this work. She hired a young Frene, 
with the necessary qualifications, but), 
came the job of getting her into the ¢j 
tions. As the designer was a big buyef, 
couturiers asked questions, but no suc), 
at the house of the two sisters. There’, 
pedigree is searched. 

The designer suavely explained th: 
was training the girl to be her foreign f 
As this meant money, the sisters ¢ 
wish to risk shutting the girl out, but <j 
the entire showing she was regarded 
suspicion and dirty looks. These wer 
ply justified, as each time the designe; 


a dress which especially struck her } 


she would nudge the girl and excla) 
clear and admiring tones, ‘“‘Trés | 
mademoiselle!”” This was the pass) 
which meant “‘Remember that dres\ 
sketch it.”’ The nudge was to make g); 
attention, as the girl and the hang; 
young man who was the commission 
agent had inconsiderately fallen in love 
each other. It finally got to the 
where the designer always seated h 
between them. This may have been |} 
hearted, but it improved business. 


Hard:Worked Designers 


Most American houses have sever! 
signers, so it is the object of the des) 
in Paris to send home as much advan 
formation as possible. They cable hint 
instructions each night and mail sket 
but these sketches usually are rough aj 
owing sometimes to inability to draw 
more often to lack of time. By tak 
sketcher around with her, this deg 
made a decided step forward. Not 
wasshe able to conserve her own energy 
she was able to send back a greater nu 
of drawings and to have them accurg 
every detail. 

This designer is one of the few TI 
who practically runs her workroom in 
York while she isin Paris. It is mainh 
to her ability and progressive ideas the 
house for which she works is one 0 
leaders in its line. No scientist along | 
lines has ever studied his subject 
thoroughly than she has studied them 
of dress. She knows the history of cla 
their manufacture and their sale. 

The advantage of sending back ske 
is that your house may have, before 
return, dresses to show buyers whic. 
semble the latest styles in Paris. Your 
copy a model you buy, line for line. I 
did it would result in a rubber-stamp 
put. Every house which sent a repre 
ative to Paris would be producing absoli 
the same thing. 

After all, we regard ourselves as de 
ers over here. What we go abroad fo 
ideas which we can adapt to our own 
The retailer, of course, sells the ori 
model and the wholesaler may manufa 
it if it is sufficiently popular; but thi 
signer for the latter is much more apt ti 
a neck line, sleeve or skirt in combini 
with her own creations. This gives 
models the Paris flavor, upon which A 
ican taste insists. 

The dresses which buyers select at 
collections of the French houses are al 
livered to the various commissionaire 
the same date. This means that they a! 
in New York practically at the same t 
so, as I have already tried to show, 
only in the matter of sketches and gel 
information that you can beat a compet 

It may sound to the average woman 
a designer, getting a large salary andt 
or four trips abroad each season, hat 
enviable life; but oh, my dears, yo 
hard to please! While you rest comfort 
at home, we travel on boats and train: 
to openings all day, and for fear we 
miss something, are almost afraid tos 
at night, just to find pretty things for 
And after our work and worry, you 
pass one of the results of all this in s 
shop with merely a “Have you not 
else to show me?” But if, instead, 
say ‘‘How darling!’’ we, too, feel that 
is an enviable job. 

Truly, a designer’s work is both hard 
nerve-racking. Sometimes the head 0 
firm also goes to Paris, which lightens 
load; but otherwise, success depends 
your unaided taste and judgment. Yo 
spending a large sum of money for som 
else. The responsibility is great. And 
are buying under the most trying ¢ 
tions; first, because there is too gre 
supply from which to choose—and you 
cision must be practically instanta 
and secondly, you are hypnotized by § 

(Continued on Page 213) 
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(Continued from Page 210) 
| candings. One of the first things you 
be to learn is to be conservative. A 
13s never looks the same when you get it 
tne. When something you enthusiasti- 
y purchased is removed from the pack- 
case, your employer says sarcastically, 
‘should send you abroad to buy a pup 
that!’”’ And you, too, wonder what 
( saw in the dress. Another case of 
{notism! 
‘ou don’t resent such comments, be- 
se your interests and those of your em- 
jyer are identical. In the first place, an 
ployer, closer to the selling end than you 
is generally right about a dress; and 
a, too, employers are, as a rule, a gen- 
11s lot, quicker to praise than to blame. 
‘, truth is that a dress which looks well 
1. French manikin is not always welcome 
yhe American home. A buyer must be 
ful not to confuse the new with the 
tling and the bizarre. 
‘jsiting couturiers is not your only job 
jad. It is important for you to know 
it the women in Paris are wearing. 
‘ae of them are so inconsiderate as to be 
sring a last season’s model, for styles 
le last much longer than they do here; 


i 


i there is always something to be found. 


1 of course it’s fun to go to the thea- 
, smart restaurants and night clubs, 
a if here, too, you always are on the 
cout for clothes. To be sure, most of the 
hes you see are worn by people in the 
‘e line of business as yourself, who have 
e to the same place for the same pur- 
3, This makes you feel safer. If they 
there, they can’t be some place else put- 
7} something over on you. The herd 
ves from place to place, and five restau- 
ts in an evening is the average. 

t the race tracks your coworkers are not 
rominent, as the larger area permits 
French, also, to crowd in. You must 
md the races, since all Paris is there. 
‘y are not alone social and sporting 
its, but are used by the dress houses to 
‘ertise their creations. Leading coutu- 
3 send out manikins gowned for the occa- 
\ to parade and be snapped right and 
by photographers. These pictures not 
(7 appear in Paris newspapers and shop 
dows, but are shipped by a syndicate to 
dress manufacturers of the United 


‘mid all this fashionable life, the visiting 
ss business draws its social lines very dis- 
tly. The most exclusive retailers do 
(speak to the wholesalers; the exclusive 
lesalers do not speak to the popular- 
ved, and nobody speaks to the $16.50 
1. Even on the way over, he is regarded 
. barnacle on the boat. 


' The Ostracized Magnate 


‘ver here, the low-priced manufacturer 
;man of considerable importance, largely 
\ng to the fact that he has usually made 
‘t more money out of the designs of the 
usive manufacturers than they have 
selves. Where they sell one $49.50 
‘lel, he sells fifty copies of it. 
Vhen a prince of the $16.50 kingdom 
; decided to join the royalty of the gar- 
it trade in Paris, instead of being re- 
‘ed as an enterprising pioneer, he was 
ved and pained to find himself utterly 
red. Anyone with something to sell 
: eed to see him, but the buyers couldn’t 
’ at all. Although he went to the 
cié restaurants and spent money even 
‘e ostentatiously, he might as well have 
/n a ghost at the feast. He cordially 
ried everybody, but nobody greeted 


te 

‘his began to get on his nerves. The Are 
‘Triomphe is a long walk from Times 
are, and the French language is lonely 
/m you don’t speak it. He became seri- 
ily annoyed; but though he lost his pa- 
¥ kept his sense of humor. There is 
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a hotel in Paris patronized by the elect of 
the trade and there he, too, had obtained 
accommodations. His rooms, as were also 
those of some of the most exclusive, were on 
a court which was a veritable sounding 
board. 

Choosing the hour when everyone was 
dressing for dinner, thus assuring himself 
a crowded house, the $16.50 prince went 
to the balcony outside his windows and pre- 
tended to discover a friend across the way. 
Knowing his real audience well—he had, in 
days gone by, copied the most cherished 
models of each—he hailed his imaginary 
friend and in ringing tones made an address. 

“Sure I’m in Paris, Isadore,’’ he said. 
“Nobody ain’t seen me yet, but I’m here. 
Maybe they think it’s a secret. I should 
spend good money to come to Paris, when 
all my designers are here!”’ 

Then, distinctly, he named the elect one 
by one. 

Certain of the garment trade realize that 
there are works of art in Paris aside from 
those of fashion, but they seldom get time 
to see them. Now and then some seeker 
of culture may snatch twenty minutes to 
digest the Louvre, the Luxembourg and 
Napoleon’s Tomb, but he is much more apt 
to take an hour to follow some woman in a 
good-looking dress, praying that she will 
vane her coat off so that he can see the neck 
ine. 

All that most of the manufacturers see, 
think and talk is dress. The Paris they 
know is bounded by the Champs-Elysées 
and Montmartre. When a certain one of 
them was asked if he’d been to the Musée 
de Cluny he replied, no, that he hadn’t been 
to a waxworks since they pulled down the 
old Eden Musée in Twenty-third Street. 


The Hectic Get-Away 


The peregrinations of a designer are not 
confined to Paris. According to the season, 
she makes flying trips in the wake of fash- 
ion to such places as Deauville, Biarritz 
and Monte Carlo. When once she has ac- 
cumulated all the information possible in 
the time at her command, her one idea is to 
get home and get her own designs on the 
market. Her employers are impatient for 
her return. She has had four exhausting 
weeks and she will step from the gangplank 
to her workroom. Her one chance for rest 
will be on the boat. 

The last night in Paris is hectic. Trunks 
are being packed, friends are rushing in to 
send enough messages home to occupy you 
for a month if they were delivered, your 
agent is receiving his final instructions, mes- 
sengers from all over Paris are reporting 
with delayed purchases, closets are still full 
of things for which there appears to be no 
room, the telephone is ringing and you are 
hunting for the place where you put your 
tickets. This is the one time when you feel 
that the photograph on your passport is a 
perfect likeness. About three in the morn- 
ing you send final commands to the desk to 
call you early. It seems about five minutes 
later when this order is complied with by 
the entire staff, which has no intention of 
missing your departure so long as Ameri- 
cans continue to tip. 

You are in time for the boat train, after 
all. Each passenger for the steamer has 
railroad reservations. The names are writ- 
ten and pasted on the doors of the compart- 
ments. As you walk through you begin to 


feel that already you are home again. You | 
are reading the directory in the entrance of | 


New York’s Garment Center Capitol. 

So we leave Paris—Paris, queen of fash- 
ion, royally ancient in glamour and tradi- 
tion, but in spirit always young; Paris, chic 
and lovely, wearing her girdle of boule- 
vards and her jewels of art; Paris, the in- 
comparable; but somewhere in the sheen of 
silk we hope to catch the reflection of her 
beauty and weave it into a dream of a dress 
for you. 


, | “Sunshine and Clouds.’’ On the Yukon River — 
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See demonstra- 
tion at hardware 
dealers’., Try the 
“YANKEE” 

Ratchet for 
yourself, 


= 


A “Yankee” Brace 


—every way worthy to 
take its place with the 
famous Yankee” ‘Tools 


Made for the man who values his 
time and labor, wants accuracy and 
efficiency, and sees the economy of 
paying a little more for the finest 
tool of its kind. 


With it you can hold any shape 
bit wzthout loosening in work. Yet 
chuck releases bit at a turn of wrist. 


A finger-touch gives a smooth, 
silent, powerful ratchet that works 
without calling for a hand to hold 
chuck from turning back. 


BOOO”D a 
eatetetetente tg 
208% 
raneety: 


Famous “Yankee” Ratchet.—Smooth as stem- 
wind of a watch,yet unbreakable. Dust-proof. 
Moisture-proof. Quick, positive ratchet shifter. 
New “Yankee” Chuck.— Ball bearing. Quick 
centering and accurate. Won’t loosen in 
work with any bit: round, square, taper. in. 
Hard Rubber Handles. —Unbreakable. Do not 
warp, shrink, crack or bind. Top handle steel- 
clad, ball bearing. Sweep handle caps held by 
patented “Yankee” method, preventing exces- 
sive handle play. 


“Yankee” Finish.— Nickeled and finished in 
keeping with the perfection of its construction. 
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Dealers everywhere sell “Yankee” Tools 
Write us for “Yankee’’ Tool Book 
Nortu Bros. Mrc. Co., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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Once 

they called 
him 

the 

“Old Crank” 


~but that was before he lost 


“New dispositions for old corns.” 
... . That isn’t an impossible bar- 
gain . . . Doctors know that.a corn 
may plague a man’s whole system 
—nagging his nerves, ragging his 
temper—making him feel mean all 
over . For a corn.isn’t just.a 
local pain. It’s a pain-station on the 
“main line” of the nervous system. 
Tiny nerves telegraph its twinges 
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; 
his Corn | 
4 


all over the circuit . . . So Blue=jay 
offers this fair exchange—“ New 
spirits for old corns.” . Solid 
comfort comes the moment you put? 
on the downy plaster. Twodays 9% 
later, you remove the pad—and 
usually the corn comes out—gently 
uprooted by the little brown disc 
of magic medication. Only a stub- 
born corn needs a second plaster. 
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ALBRIGHT 


TOOTH 


A PRODUCT OF 


BERSET CO. 


BROS 


Really Cleans All The Teeth! 


Ordinary toothbrushes invite decay by leaving im- 
portant surfaces of the teeth untouched. So 4,118 
dentists designed, and 20,000 dentists now endorse 
—THE ALBRIGHT TOOTHBRUSH to reach the 
places usually never reached—between the teeth, on 
* the uneven grinding surfaces, the backs of the back teeth. 
The tufts of bristles are wedge-shaped and widely 


spaced. 


They penetrate into every crevice. 


The AL- 


BRIGHT is different in design and different in results. 


45¢ 


35# 


25¢ 


Handles in five distinctive colors for quick identification of your 
toothbrush—White, Light Amber, Dark Amber, Ruby, Blue. 


RUBBERSET COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J., U.S.A. 


Jt gets in betw 
where decay begins 
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FROM AN OLD HOUSE _ 


(Continued from Page 33) 


rest, their color and surface were so identi- 
cal, that we accepted them as original with 
the chair. However, except that it had cost 
me nothing, I thought no more of it than of 
the things I had bought. Genealogies didn’t 
engage me. There was no definable in- 
heritance behind my books, they owed noth- 
ing to the past; aside from them, I had no 
actual being. I was content to live within 
the circle of what I had created, and I asked 
no more of my furniture. 

The Dower House took the tables and 
chests of drawers into itself and gave them 
a sustained personality; inside its walls it 
allowed no air of a collection. In my bed- 
room the Queen Anne chairs from Maine, 


| the walnut bed from Virginia, the lowboy 


and highboy, dwelt together in a perfect 
harmony under the low white ceiling, in the 
soft light from the deeply embrasured dor- 
mer windows. The peace of the house was 
repeated in the peacefulness of the rather 
severe furniture. The pewter lamps, with 
the dull orange shades Alice Gray had made 
for me, managed to conceal the fact that 
they held electric lights, the wires were un- 
obtrusive, apologetic. It wasn’t, as I had 
admitted, the bedroom of a farmhouse, but 
it was tranquil and unified. 

The three Hepplewhite chairs stood in 
the front bedroom; they were mahogany, 
and the bed—discovered for me in the 
depths of a Richmond cellar—was mahog- 
any; there was a mahogany pole screen 
before the hearth and a candlestand and 
Pembroke table; the bed, the candlestand 
and table all had spade feet; they were of 
the same wood. A little elaborate, perhaps, 
for the Dower House; but again they took 
their place with quiet good manners. The 
reeded posts of the bed were very chaste, 
the open canopy, with its ball fringe, was 
simple, the drapery uncomplicated; the 
small chest of drawers had plain French 
bracket feet, there was only a line, a trace, 
of inlay; and that, repeated in the mirror 
above it, the mahogany, were absorbed into 
the dominating spirit. 

Leading from that there was a room all 
curly maple and a field bed with an arched 
canopy, a transparent net like a hovering 
cloud softening and blurring the ceiling 
and corners. My grandfather’s chair was 
beside it, and I had taken away a desk to 
make room for a circular table with an ex- 
traordinary tigerlike grain. There was an 
English tray painted with golden pheasants 
in the Chinese taste of Thomas Chippen- 
dale and a Pennsylvania wall towel em- 
broidered in colored and fading threads 
with paired love birds on stiff trees in tubs, 
fantastic deer, stars and borders and a date, 
1844, inside a heart. There was a name, 
Mary Martin, and, below,- a careful al- 
phabet which, nevertheless, lacked the letter 
V; and I wondered how sharply Mary— 
she would have been very young—had 
been corrected for that omission. 

In the lower front room, with the book- 
cases, was the modern divan; the old red- 
and-yellow bandanna handkerchief laid 
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over one end was but a spot of color 
made no effort to conceal the newnes 
varied. 

I had no wish to excuse the divan, 
deep ease and dull blue covering we) 
sufficient reason for its presence. At 
tervals I saw a more appropriate sof, 
very nearly bought an exceptional Win 
bench, t-tling myself that it could be 
tened with squab cushions; it would 
nearly as comfortable as the divan, I} 
ceeded; but I got no further—nothing 
could have been so relaxing, so condw 
to the enjoyment of long cigars. 

At its back was a table that I had ow 
for a great while; through most of my} 
session of it—in this resembling the ey 
maple rocking-chair—I had been awar 
it only as a table; and then, dramatic 
I recognized that it was a gate-legged t; 
with an apple-wood frame, all its eight 
minal balls intact, and the original wa) 
top. Still ignorant of the restrained tr 
ment it deserved I had determined to h 
it scraped and refinished; forgetfulness 
terfered with that mistaken design; 
today it was as authentic, as unspoiled 
anything around it. It stood in thee 
pany of an upholstered chair with une 
mon arms and anice arrangement of stre} 
ers and a small dish-topped table for wh 
without quite understanding why, I 
paid a very large price. However, I ha 
been alone in this: I had bought it at 
of the few auctions I attended, and tl 
other people were as anxious—but no’ 
persistent—to own it as myself. It y 
simply, a perfect example of its not ; 
type: the base and legs were graceful, 
wood was beautifully colored by time 
use, and the top inviting. 

On it I kept a picture of Margaret C 
with all her lovely hair still uncut; the 
early volumes of Tennyson’s poetry Le 
Hatch had had bound for me in red Per; 
leather, and a blue Jersey bowl. W 
Francis Brinton first saw that he picke 
up and, after an instinctive glance at 
pontil mark, the signs of wear on the 
which encountered the table, he looke 
it for a long while. Then, with the in 
table delicacy of his delicate hands, he 
it back, and there was no need to ask 
opinion. Instead, he told me that 
Dower House was getting to be as fini 
possible. That, I replied, was largely 
to him; and it’s in my mind that I 
mented again on the number of men ¥ 
I had heard, were explaining that they v 
the original of the dealer I had deseri 
in stories of antique furniture. ‘‘ You kr 
Francis,’ I went on, “that I got then 
of him from you; the rest was imagin 
No one else feels a bedpost or detects 
undesirable in the under sides of shel 
in your manner. You get as much infor 
tion and pleasure from your sense of t¢ 
as you do from your eyes.” 

“Perhaps not quite so much,” he rep 
moderately. 

(Continued on Page 217) 


| (Continued from Page 214) 

liked the glass bowl—it had been for 
r—better because of his approval; but 
. Carey had brought it to me, in itself 
assuring fact: they were both as can- 
as they were competent in exposing to 
he optimistic errors of my enthusiasms. 


ae spring proceeded, it became warm, 
brought the things to eat that were its 
ynal delight: broiled shad and shad 
-I hadn’t heard the mellow tin horn 
ye fish vender since I had moved into 
Dower House—pale cucumbers, ice- 
rosy new potatoes in butter and pars- 
‘and the first peas, planted in March, 
ily green in a deep silver bowl. These 
_ best at supper in the early dusk, 
er than in the formality of dinner; and 
aembered such a supper when the walls 
he dining room were being papered, 
3 before it had been restored. We had 
‘all table, placed at a window; the light 
tender and then a little dim, and I have 
-oubt but that a lamp was put beside 
{ ean recall the crisp brown savor of the 
roe, the greenness of the peas, the thin 
4d cucumbers; more clearly than the 
a of only a few hours ago. 
e had supper then—dinner was at the 
lle of the day—a time which suited me 
+r than the present hour. I was brought 
‘n supper at night, and I had kept my 
yence for that simple arrangement. 
the changes in custom had over- 
med me: I couldn’t have suppers in 
jouse and everywhere else go to din- 
Dorothy and the people who came 
e us attended to that. I wasn’t, in the 
ls of living, free. At my grandfather’s 
sat deal of food had been put, con- 
tly, on the long table; and now 
am brought dishes to me and immedi- 
carried them away; the table mostly 
| flowers and ash trays and glasses. 
in I was young beefsteaks and potatoes 
(iot cakes were a part of breakfast, but 
‘breakfast had been reduced to the 
shing point, and hot cakes, called 
th pancakes, made their appearance 
ach rolled in currant jelly. 
was this background, I suppose, which 
ies the defeat of my different inclina- 
ito have a late and formal dinner—the 
nt fighting against the patient and 
;, the triumphant, past. As I grew 
_I was returning, at least in thought, 
rly habits. Women were more respon- 
‘than men to the obligations of new 
sms. The society I had been born into 
entally American, rich and evan- 
iland rigid. It had, then, none of the 
wed and inappropriate aspects of aris- 
stie existence which had since com- 
sly transformed it; but what it was 
a into I couldn’t discover. There 


it 


nimmeasurably greater freedom now, 
wasn’t so clear that there was more 
jyment. The pleasures of that other 
nwere so completely appreciated. The 
\r of leisure, grafted on the vigorous 
(ican trunk of commercial successes, 
jiced a very odd and far from hardy 
; it hadn’t revealed the one desirable 
ity of aristocracy—the courage of in- 
fident thought and action. 
at was curious was the fact that, while 


mental religious belief; its church 
sone from me, but I recalled the hour 
“supper, its amazing breakfasts, with 
"aantic regret. More than once I had 
ered what my grandfather and father 
) 1 have said if they could have walked 
Dower House together. Only the 
¢mience of its plan, the comfort, would 
\ struck them; for during their lives 
‘ue furniture had had no value at all. 
what would have been their attitude 
47d me? They had died within a year 
th other, when I was nineteen, before 
shown any industry or promise. I 
of course, written a conscious sen- 
urprise must have been their main 
since they had been convinced that 

addressed to disaster; a boy worth- 
S oO who had turned to dabbling 


tere my books were concerned, my 
lather would have detested Cytherea, 
ickgrounds of The Three Black Pennys 
Cava Head, of Balisand, he would have 
Iyved of, but the human frailty they 
ined set him against them, Linda Con- 
“would have been entirely incompre- 
ble, a mad performance; The Lay 
ony he’d have passed over without a 
1; but Mountain Blood—an absolutely 
“yterlan performance—he would have 
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fully understood. He came, thin and im- 
material and severe, into my thoughts; he 
stopped for a moment in his own chair in 
the curly-maple room, and then left me. 
There wasn’t, however, a faint rocking of 
the maple chair as he fled; I was under no 
illusion about the reality of visions, the 
imperishability of steel-bowed spectacles 
and beards. I considered him for a few 
moments, he lived in my memory, and 
when I forgot him he vanished. 

The blossoming images of spring took 
his place, the pink of the apple trees, the 
white petals of the pears and a lavender 
haze over the lilacs. Rolling fields were 
green with wheat. The blanched ruffled 
curtains at the open windows of the Dower 
House swayed in a moving air too soft al- 
most to be felt; the spring came fragrant 
and palpable into the rooms, and I began 
to doubt what I had so long proclaimed, 
that youth was an overestimated period 
and well lost. After all, was the change from 
an instinctive to a calculated life an im- 
provement? Were the years of youth, 
when it was nothing at all to dance the 
night down and start the next day with no 
more pause than a cold bath and a pot of 
coffee, so well fled? Each age brought its 
compensations, its relieving blindness, but 
it was possible that they were no more than 
a merciful drugging. 

My own youth, not exceptionally for- 
tunate, began, in memory, to hold bright 
reaches, as though the sun, interrupted by 
cloud, were shining on particular and limited 
and gracious places in a wide shadowy 
landscape. The loss of an intense interest 
in what might, around any corner, sud- 
denly occur, was not inconsiderable. - I 
couldn’t remember what I had hoped for, 
probably an entrancing adventure of the 
heart, the miraculous advent of a loveliness 
in white and with her hair up. I am afraid 
I thought of her as luxurious in circum- 
stance, with a carriage and a pair, both of 
horses and men on the box, conveniently 
waiting for us. And then we’d roll away 
from reality to a great marble house far 
back on an emerald lawn, up the winding 
tan-bark drive, past screens of copper 
beeches, to the porte-cochére. I’d never, of 
course, return; in imagination I left my 
mother and father, my grandfather in his 
sufficiently large stone house with a tur- 
ret, without a lingering thought. Absurd, 
and yet, since then, in maturity, I had 
had dreams as vain and much less en- 
chanting. : 

However, I didn’t want youth, with all 
its bitter apprehensions, its restlessness, to 
come back again; even for the benefits of 
an existence without premeditation. If I 
had lost a hope of what might be delight- 
fully waiting around the corners of experi- 
ence, I was in no hurry to turn them; and 
what I found that was familiar, at first dis- 
appointing, began to be significant and ar- 
resting; the inevitable and vast repetitions 
of life were more impressive than the minor 
escapes of the unexpected. They were 
more reassuring certainly, for, happening 
in a kind of predictable order, they gave 
me at last the feeling of a beginning recog- 
nition of reality, the trace of a philosophy. 


The activities of the golf course—in 
preparation for the formal summer open- 
ing on Decoration Day—increased; women 
in gayly checkered sweaters and men free 
from winter coverings played over thesoggy 
grass along the road; Dorothy practiced 
putting on the green opposite our lower en- 
trance. But still I didn’t join her, prefer- 
ring to see the game as a panorama, a frieze 
unwound on bright sod. Later the music of 
a dance at the clubhouse drifted down 
erratically to my terrace; I had soon had 
enough of the crowded porch and revolving 
couples. They didn’t, though, revolve as 
much as formerly; at dancing school I had 
vainly struggled to reverse smoothly; but, 
if I had succeeded, now there would have 
been no use for that maneuver. Every- 
one, loosely timed to the music, danced as 
it momentarily occurred to him. There 
were short bursts of Spanish fervor, traces 
of the Viennese waltz, polka steps appeared 
and gave way to the hysterical rhythm of 
tropical negroes at a danzén. A confusion 
of forms very much like the age which 
saw it. 

The music reaching the Dower House 
was like the assault of a persuasive discon- 
tent. It hadn’t the power to move me from 
the terrace, and yet it was vaguely discon- 
certing. It suggested that, too soon, I had 
fallen out of the sparkling stream of life. 
I had better, it hinted, take advantage of 
the May nights that remained instead of 
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Washable window shades are a joy 


After the sudden storm has gone on its grumbling way, 
your TONTINE shades will dry smooth and unwrinkled 
with their rich colors as fresh as when you first placed 
them to complete your windows. 


The grimy touch of little hands in the nursery; the 
swirling dust from busy streets—all forms of dirt may 
be easily removed. 

TONTINE shades can be taken down and washed at 
any time. Soap, water and a brush will renew the soft, 
rich beauty of their color, which is a very part of the 
fabric and does not lie on top to crack or chip off. 

In tone and texture and the sterling qualities that make 
for longest wear, TONTINE is the ideal window shade 
cloth for the restful home—or the busy office building. 

TONTINE is made in many colors. Use the coupon 
to obtain samples. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Fabrikoid Division, Newburgh, N. Y. 
- ORDINATOR COMPANY, INC. (Sole Distributors) New York City 


This coupon will 
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Dept. A-2, 233 E. 41st Street, New York, N. Y. 
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‘You need new hose 
for spring. Instead of 
picking up something at 
the last moment, why 
not pick out some TS 
Numbers of Shawknit 
Silk? There is a variety 
of popular colors. You 
can be both well dressed 
and thrifty. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 


Quality Kitchen Ranges 
Every type, style and price for every fuel 


When choosing a kitchen range look for the trade- 
mark “Alcazar.” 

The famous Alcazar Gas Duplex 3-fuel range, pic- 
tured above, burns gas and coal or wood—singly or 
together. Instant change can be made from one fuel 
to another, and whichever you use, you get the uni- 
form heat necessary for perfect baking. 

There’s an Alcazar to suit your needs, whether you 
want the Duplex 3-fuel type, or one for gas only, or 
the type that uses coal or wood and kerosene. Many 
models to choose from. Every Alcazar is built to 
give you uniformly good cookery with least fuel cost. 

Let any Alcazar dealer show you—or write direct to us. 


ALCAZAR RANGE & HEATER CO. 
436 Cleveland Avenue Milwaukee, Wis. 
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wasting them among old thoughts and fur- 
niture. If, as I admitted, writing was a 
dreary and solitary occupation, why didn’t 
I leave it for hours, pleasures, like these? 
It wasn’t as serious as I thought; nothing 
was. What did one word in place of another 
matter? And my books—if they had any 
value beyond supplying me with an income 
it was in my mind and nowhere else. 

The night rather than warm was hot; 
the ice in the tall glass beside me made an 
inviting sound as I moved it and drank. 
Now the reward of whatever I had labored 
for seemed immaterial, fantastic. After all, 
what accomplishment was there in seven- 
teen, or in seventy, books? I remembered 
how indifferent I had become to even the 
good; how soon, closing them with a com- 
pliment, they faded from my mind. It was 
ridiculous, then, to expect, no—demand, a 
different treatment for what I wrote. What 
excuse or support was there for my ineradi- 
cable feeling that, at their best, they owned 
a unique value? I wanted, in myself, to 
upset all probability. - However, I was 
spared any actual comparisons, saved by 
the conviction that the most minute differ- 
ences between men was enough to give 
their separate works a hope of complete 
individuality. My voice had its own pitch 
in a chorus not greatly different, in purpose, 
from the sound the frogs raised at dusk in 
the spring meadows. 

The tumbler was empty, but I didn’t go 
into the house and refill it; I’d have to un- 
lock the decanter and, getting a bottle of 
charged water, look for the opener—neither 
Martha nor William ever returned it to its 
proper place—and chop ice. I had heated 
the ice pick to make holes in two large 
candles, so they’d fit on the iron candle- 
sticks in the dining room, and that had 
destroyed its temper. Instead of splitting 
ice it crumpled in soft curves. The cigar 
I was smoking had gone out. 

The chairs and sideboards and silver and 
linen my money went for, the skeptical 
music continued, were really of no impor- 
tance; an old house was no better, and far 
more expensive, than a new. The drifting 
strains of Somebody Loves Me, I Wonder 
Who had their part in assuring me that 
Dorothy, dancing above with a heart as 
light as her slippers, was infinitely the 
wiser of us. It was clear, but there was no 
moon, and behind me the Dower House was 
silent and withdrawn; one light streamed 
through an open door over the uneven 
stones of the terrace. The remote house 


| gave me no assistance; although its bulk 


was there it might as well have retreated 
into the century that had first built it. I 
thought of the rooms upstairs, the beds 
hung in immaculate white, and of the ship 
model, the U. S. Steam Frigate Lancaster; 
but the ship, too, it seemed, had sailed 
away—without me. 

It was sheer nonsense to give a hundred 
dollars for one piece of blue glass and two 
hundred for another because an individual 
interested in their sale had informed me 
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The Cascades at the Turn Above Happy Isles, Yosemite 
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that one was Jersey and the other mj 
Henry William Stiegel. I couldn’t } 
fident of their origins; my knowled: 
only hearsay. And if it was authent) 
could that make them—longer than) 
bitrary agreement between a few dex 
valuable? The concern about ope) 
boards was as absurd, whether thi 
come from Lancaster County in Pi) 
vania or from Wales, and if they we 
or walnut. The strains from the cluj 
repeated mockingly, ‘“How do I ki 

There was a movement on the t; 
it was Hob, rising painfully, stiff fri 
age. He faced me with shining ey; 
then went out on the grass, lost in tht 
Dorothy would find him, refold his s; 
rug, when she came back. It hai 
Hob’s custom to go to all the dances; 
clubhouse; he would arrive early, | 
the dinners were over, and, prog; 
from table to table, manage a reme 
variety of food, celery and cutlets any 
berry ice; but he had been obliged 4) 
that up, not on account of an im} 
appetite but beeause of his legs. 

In my bedroom the music was fi| 
seemed farther away; I stopped t| 
again at a chest of drawers with a } 
curved serpentine front. Its walny 
dark, with a sheen that was more n¢ 
luster. I had disposed of a chest wit 
eled ends and turnip feet, from the 
teenth century, to make a place for | 
bed I found the page where, the nig 
fore, I had put aside Fanning’s Vo: 
into the South Seas. He had left W: 
Reach, master of the brig Betsy, in « 
with a Philadelphia ship for a prot 
against the piratical proas of the 
Strait; but when the pirates, faitht 
lost tradition, hauled up on them tk 
voy had sailed away, leaving C; 
Fanning to his own large devices anc} 
cannon. 

Volcanic islands of fur seals and th) 
of an American brig filled with brown! 
shining and beautifully odorous wil 
ladies rubbing their noses affectional 
the nose of a God-fearing New E) 


shipmaster. Canton and the hong; 
along the water, merchants in orang 
cades and jade buttons and lace 
merchandise. Anjer with its scented 
for scorbutic blue-water sailors. Tab 
and the westward voyage home; m¢ 
frozen in the shrouds off Cape Cod; | 
utive black paws frozen to the tarred 
Ruffled and infuriate parrots in thi 
castle. 

I put Fanning back on the cand]! 
and turned out the light. The mus| 
stopped; I could hear the faint stiri 
motors. The Dower House flowed 2 
and over and through me, like a sou 
tide setting cool and direct off shore, 
ping the trees and smoking chimney 
voices, of the land. 

Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of as 
articles by Mr. Hergesheimer. The next will 
in an early issue. 
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turn is limited by the number of destroy- 
available for the convoy duty. If we can 
, one day off the seventy-two, it means 
000 tons of additional supplies. Every 
rye is strained, every method we know is 
ted to bring more rolling stock into use. 
avery sidetrack in France seems to lodge 
pty cars, which are more precious to us 
wn jewel caskets. The French railroads 
ve no method of car reports, so that when 
rain leaves no one knows anything about 
until it arrives at its destination. If a 
"ken car has to be set out of the train, it 

be loaded with diamonds; but under 
ir system it is by accident that it is again 
rd of. They maintain no tracers, no 
tem of car detectives such as are main- 
aed by our railroad systems at home. 
eir whole railroad management is 
mped and provincial, with continual 
lousy and bickering between local offi- 
8. and the big central control in Paris. 

o all this penny-a-liner business add the 
sumstance of war, with a demand for 
3 unequaled since railroads were in- 
ited, the boneheadedness and inefficiency 
ich allowed some thousands of cars to 

into German hands in the March and 

y advances from mere failure to run 
m back before the German advance, and 
get a faint idea of one of the worries 
fe which the C.G., S.0.S., is expected to 
7 and look pleasant. 
Jo wonder the Commander in Chief 
‘ied to my rescue with his manly, straight- 
ward speeches. He was kind enough to 
in them that to show his recognition of 
‘importance he had selected “a dis- 
yuished soldier who had commanded a 
de and division with distinction” to 
mand the S.O.S. 

reneral Kernan left me quite a good 
janization in the staff—subject to the 
it imputation that attaches to any of us 
jause so many are sent sous from the 
‘it to be used in the S.O 
‘he Service of Supply is Sore the most 
‘sendous industrial enterprise ever under- 
in by the Army—one of the most 
intic ever undertaken by anyone; cer- 
ily one which dwarfs the building of the 
jama Canal, in its difficulty, in the vast 
lis involved and in the tremendous po- 
jjialities of disaster if poorly done. 
ordered a special train the first day of 
}command so that I can travel at night, 
ing with me such staff as I need, inspect 
vhe daytime, and get around over the 
fre list of activities with reasonable 
suency. I have a dining car with ac- 
(modations at one end for orderlies, 
faffeurs, and the like, and a dining room 
"1 accommodations for ten officers at 
yother; and in the middle a room with 
}' small tables at which the overflow 
a the officers’ dining room can be 
¢dled, and at which the stenographer 
awork between meals. There is a coach 
) che enlisted men, with a small baggage 
9n at one end in which there is a tele- 
h instrument and a telephone exchange. 
Vhenever we reach a station for as 
Wh as an hour, connection is at once 
ue by telephone or telegraph, and I can 
to my headquarters or General Per- 
'$ or reach either by telegraph. One 
ta ys on the train during the day when 
in stations, and it is his business to 
‘my chief of staff and ask if there is 
ng that requires my attention. I 
itys wire my itinerary to General Head- 
ers the day we start, and Tours has it 
so I get messages the same as though 
ours. For example, today at Havre 
a telegram from the chief of staff that 
‘al McAndrew desired me to come to 
tal Headquarters for conference to- 
w. At the same time a telephone 

from Tours said that Secretary of 
ker was landing in France on 


General McAndrew a message for 
it Rouen, where I was to be two 
ater, asking if in view of the visit of 
etary the conference was still de- 
d received reply that it was. I can 
ely make my arrangements be- 
ere and Paris to change my 
» which called for my return to 
morrow morning. 

the coach referred to, there is the 
the aides, myself and two others 
Py, with a sitting room. Then an 
v4 y sleeping car for such other officers 
spme along on trips. We take two motor 
along, which are promptly off the 


train on arrival, and these give us inde- 
pendence of local transportation, and also 
a means of getting across country and 
meeting the train, which we sometimes 
send on ahead, I ‘have made a trip each 
week since I have been at Tours, and am 
spending three and four days a week on 
the road. I believe I can already see 
results from such activity. 

It all means that I am getting a great 
acquaintance with France. Already I have 
visited all the great French ports and prin- 
cipal inland towns, and almost every 
branch of the far-reaching activities of the 
8.0.8. The car is comfortable; the cook is 
good; we are quite independent of local 
people for meals and transportation, and 
we do business ! 


Tours, Sept. 22, 1918. 


ITH the pressing duties of the Service | 
of Supply, and three or four days each | 


week spent in inspection trips, I find less 
and less time to give to keeping up this 
somewhat desultory chronicle. However, 
the uneventful life of the S. O. S. compen- 
sates for that by giving me less and less to 
write about that would command the in- 
terest of a reader. 

That rain in the second week of Septem- 
ber, combined with extraordinary poor 
management of certain French railroads 


-and consequent failure to give us needed 


freight cars, gave us a congestion of freight 
at the ports; that Base Section No. 1, with 
10,371 tons unloaded from ships on Sep- 
tember seventh, thought it had the lead for 
the high day’s work until it developed that 
No. 2, with 10,957 tons on September fifth, 
was ahead; that the car-erecting regiment 
of engineers working where Cardinal 
Richelieu besieged a city and ruined a port, 
still ruined, went over the top and smashed 
the Hindenburg Line with 551 cars erected 
in one week; that the French have failed to 
keep an oft-made promise to move an un- 
completed ship now blocking the docks at 
one port; that there are but eight days’ hay 
in France for our animals—are all facts 
vitally important to the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces; but they do not especially 
appeal to the one who wishes to hear of 
raids and attacks, of St.-Mihiel salients, of 
Chateau-Thierry and Soissons. 

On the day of his great advance at St.- 
Mihiel I discovered it was also General 
Pershing’s birthday, and sent him this 
telegram: 


“Congratulations on your birthday and 
your fine work thereon. Nearly 300 years 
ago Oliver Cromwell, on the thirteenth of 
September, went into battle quoting Psalm 
68, now the Episcopal morning prayer for 
that date: ‘Let God arise, let his enemies 
be scattered; let them also that hate him 
flee before him. As smoke is driven away, 
so drive them away.’” 


A few days later I had this one from him: 


“MAJOR GENERAL HARBORD, TOURS: 
Many thanks for your birthday telegram. 
Your old division might well be termed the 
Ironsides, though I doubt whether they 
went to battle quoting Psalm 68. 

““PERSHING.” 


One of the items which belong on the 
credit side when I try to cast a balance on 
what I personally lost when I exchanged 
the command of the Second Division for the 
Service of Supply is the close association it 
has given me with Col. Charles G. Dawes. 
His official activities are most of them 
under the S. O. S., so that I see and hear 
from him very frequently. He accompanied 
the Commander in Chief and myself during 
the week’s tour of the ports which we made 
in August when I took over the command. 
Dawes is one of the finest characters I 
have ever known, generous, high-minded, 
straightforward, courageous and very able. 
Outspoken and apparently impulsive, he 
generally thinks things over in detail and 
then puts them out in the impulsive man- 
ner. The air of impulsiveness is no indica- 
tion that his verbal output is not based 
upon due deliberation. He is a winning 
personality, very much of a special pleader, 
and master of the art of insidious approach. 

Advocating something in which he is very 
much interested, he needs scarcely more 
encouragement than faint acquiescence to 
begin talking about “‘your plan.” He sinks 
his pride of authorship in his zeal for fur- 
thering his cause. Some good things I have 
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CL WOULD be hard to estimate—in figures—the volume of water created by 


a little stream as it runs along its course. But we do know this: 


that the aver- 


age leak of a closet tank caused by a faulty old-style tank ball wastes approx- 
imately 350 gallons of water daily. And statistics prove this fact. 

In some metered cities, this waste represents a cash outlay of $25.00 a year in 
excess water taxes. 
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: drudgery out of cooking. Put the food 
in the oven, set the Full Automati 


It is also a source of constant embarrassment and nerve- 


If such trouble exists in your toilet tank—you 
need a MusHrooM Parabal. This patented tank 
ball is made in one piece of pure, live gum. It 
is guaranteed three years—not to leak, split, 
collapse or swell... 
Made in 3 sizes—one for every tank valve seat. 
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A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co. 
425 Cleveland Avenue 
. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SIMPSON Clothes 


Made and Sold a Better Way 


That satisfied feeling that you are 
well dressed—it used to cost a lot of 
money! 


It doesn’t nowadays, if you know and 
use the Simpson plan. For a Simpson 
suit costs exactly $31.50! Is it made to 
individual measure? Yes. And of ma- 
terial that is all wool. As for the quality 
of tailoring and style and finish—you 
may be paying double our price for a 
suit or overcoat not one whit better! 


Let a Simpson representative bring 
you some interesting facts about a tai- 
joring service that ought to interest any- 
body. See these beautiful woolens, and 
the smart styles in which we make them 


up; for a price only a tremendous vol- 
ume of patronage makes possible. 

A postal brings How to Tell Wool. 
Get this booklet before you buy another 
suit of any kind! Learn how to judge 
woolens—how to detect the shoddy imi- 
tations—no one can fool the man who 
will read this little book! 


Get Into Business 


How would you like to represent the 
House of Simpson? Why not see if 
there’s territory open where you would 
like to start—the work pays well, and 
requires no investment. Write for the 
Simpson Plan—a book that explains the 
whole proposition. 


J. B. SIMPSON, Jnc., Cu1caco 


Representatives Everywhere 


Branch Offices—New York 


Detroit 


Milwaukee 


Boston 


Bostons popular the world over. 


k In Canada— 
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/ | ‘O know real garter comfort you must wear Bostons. When you ask for 


Bostons therefore, insist on getting them. 
better garters can be made Bostons will do it. 
Button, the pad without a pucker, the fine quality of web and workman- 
ship and the attractive colors are the superior features which make 


Come in wide or narrow web. Single or double grip. Also Knicker Bostons for sports wear. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston 
Makers of Velvet Grip Hose Supporters for Women, Misses and Children 


Glassford Bros., Limited, Montreal 


Remember that when 
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done in the 8S. O. S. I have known nothing 
about until Dawes began to transfer their 
credit tome. He handles the Commander 
in Chief in the same ingratiating way. Just 
now he is sounding the trumpet over Gen- 
eral Pershing’s plans for coérdinating Allied 
supply matters in much the same way that 
tactical and strategical unity is had through 
the Foch command. Actually, the idea is 
his own. At least the first I ever knew of 
such a policy it was outlined by him in a 
letter to the Commander in Chief last April 
before I left General Headquarters. 

All summer he has argued that as the 
military commands were merged into one, 
so must all independent supply and trans- 
port matters be merged. It means a pooling 
of resources to win the war. Its possibilities 
for codrdination and economy of material, 
tonnage and time can hardly be overstated 
if carried out in whole-hearted acceptance 
of the plan by the several Allied com- 
manders. General Pershing éarly approved 
the idea, which has lately resulted in a 
Military Board of Allied Supply, on which 
all the Allies are represented, Dawes being 
the U. S. representative. The presiding 
member is Col. Charles Payot, of the 
French Army, a very able but difficult 
officer. 

Dawes’ genius for handling men never 
showed to better advantage than in the 
way he has kept his colleagues at peace on 
that board. I observe that an income which 
enables one to entertain judiciously is no 
obstacle to harmony in such a case. In all 
his numerous negotiations with the French 
and British he has shown great skill, and 
has been successful—except perhaps in the 
one instance of trying to induce the French 
to move the unfinished hull of the S. S. 
Paris out of our way in the harbor of St.- 
Nazaire. 

Payot’s command of English is limited to 
two sentences, which he can use on appro- 
priate occasions, being “Tr love you”’ and 
“Thank you very much.” Dawes has a 
growing vocabulary in French—growing 
worse in accent as it grows larger. His verbs 
appear in nothing but the infinitive and his 
conversation sounds like a Gallicized ver- 
sion of Weber and Fields. Yet under such 
difficulties a warm friendship has sprung up 
between Dawes and Payot. They fre- 
quently dine together, hoisting SOS sig- 
nals for the English-speaking French waiter 
when the need for understanding each 
other becomes acute. 

Dawes’ original activities were the duties 
of General Purchasing Agent, intended to 
coérdinate purchases between our several 
supply departments. But a year ago the 
threatened coal famine in France caused 
the general to charge him with the respon- 
sibility for getting a supply of coal from 
England to France. 

A little later the need for civilian labor 
led to his getting the problem of organizing 
a labor bureau—and more than 40,000 civil- 
ian laborers at work today in the S. O. S. 
is the concrete result. 

In time the expansion of his Purchasing 
Board brought about the organization of a 
Board of Contracts and Adjustments, the 
name of which is indicative of its duties. 
To this were added a technical board to 
codrdinate electrical power in the American 
Expeditionary Forces, a Bureau of Ac- 
counts, another of Reciprocal Supply. Some 
of these, after organization, were turned 
over to other departments to manage, but 
Dawes.was the parent. 

Lately his Military Board of Allied Sup- 
ply has taken the major part of his time 
and been the stthject of most of his conver- 
sations, official and personal. I have a 
standing engagement to dine with him at 
the Ritz whenever I am in Paris, and gen- 
erally we go later to the Olympic Vaude- 
ville Theater over on the Boulevard, where 
they allow smoking. He has become one of 


| the familiar figures of the hotel, owns the 


waiters and the orchestra: American money 
would do that, but Dawes’ warm heart and 


| genial ways have contributed as much as 
_ his liberality. His pride of unconvention- 


ality has made him Exhibit A at many din- 


_ ners given at the Ritz by visiting Britishers 
| of rank. He insists on a long cigar and a 


large cup of coffee served with his dinner. 


_ Lady Sarah Wilson, a daughter of a Duke 


of Marlborough, is “‘ Mrs. Wilson” to him; 


_ the Countess of Pembroke, wife of Lieu- 


tenant Colonel the Earl of Pembroke, an 
attaché of the Military Board of Allied 
Supply, whose family name is Herbert, is 
“Mrs. Pembroke.” 

An acquaintance has sprung up between 
Dawes and the Grand Duke Alexander, 
brother-in-law of Nicholas II, who lives at 
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the Ritz, and they frequently dine 
gether. Alexander probably gets a th 
from his contact with Dawes’ spark] 
originality that life in imperial Russia ne 
gave him Q 

Certainly Charles G. Dawes is one of 
most remarkable characters I have e 
known. The Commander in Chief and 
country have no more devoted and i 
servant than he, in the performance 0 
duty that in my judgment could not h; 
been so well performed by any other liy 
man; and the performance of that d 
essential to our ultimate success in the w 
One strong bond between us is that we 
willing to read each other’s official repo 

For the last three days I have been by 
with the Secretary of War and the sec 
assistant, John D. Ryan. We visited 
two principal ports we use in France ¢ 
the Secretary expressed himself as be 
much pleased and satisfied with wae 
saw. 

He made a speech to the colored e 
dores at one place. He is thoroughly 
home on his feet and makes a very grace 
speech without preparation. 7 

Yesterday we laid out a day for } 
near the headquarters of the S. O. S. 
visited the German prison camp and § 
8000 prisoners. He was impressed with’ 
salvage plant, where we monthly reel: 
$4,000,000 worth of damaged -and ab 
doned ‘property. Later the party came 
my house, where I had invited the head 
staff departments to a little buffet lun 
to meet the Secretary’s company. In’ 
afternoon we motored up the lovely va 
of the Loire, rich in its memories of ro 
past the Chateau of Amboise, once » 
home of the Cardinal d’Amboise, and ms 
members of the house of Guise. At Bl 
where Henry III spurned with his spur 
heel the face of the dying Henry de Gu 
the old chateau, then the home of royal 
still stands, and not far from it the ent 
prising Americans have established a | 
man salvage plant. Here come the mis 
from the combat organizations tried | 
and failed at the front; here the sick: 
the wounded from the hospitals to be 
classified and sent to duty that hee 
perform. 

Officers of all grades from brigadier 
eral down come here for a sizing-up, s0 
to find duty in a different unit from tha’ 
which they failed, others to stay } 
manently away from combatant tro¢ 
confessed failures. All officers that come 
put before a board with any papers it 
come with them. These are studi 
vestigation made into their past hi 
inquiry made as to their education | 
attainments, and generally every ef 
made properly to place them in ng d 
for which best fitted. 

The men are handled similarly, bull 
more mechanical routine. They ente 
long barrack with a row of desks, at € 


move to the next desk with a card, givi 
a few facts of their life history, have s' 
additions made to the card, move on, 
an advance of pay, pick out their bags 
from a pile in a lettered stall, turn int 
excess clothing to be salvaged, give up 
authorized articles, suddenly arrive ‘ 
bathroom, get a bath, are issued s 
clothing, a toilet set of a razor, soap, an 
like, a mess kit, and finally arrive at 
barber shop, where a haircut and as 
awaits them. I have probably omitted) 
of the progressive steps, but the above 
the principal ones. 

The Secretary was much pleased. 
assembled the 500 or 600 men waitin 
classificatién, nearly all of them wez 
wound chevrons, many of them cro 
and here and there a man with se 
wound chevrons. The Secretary r 
them a most moving and patriotic | 


of Tours. 
habit if I traveled much with Secre 
Baker. It is only when I travel with 
that I seem to have time to visit t 
Some day, though 2 

Things are old in France! The be 
age, which is all right for forests 
chateaux, but bad for people, is over e' 
thing. Dining recently with the Beaw 
family, the count spoke of his family é 
belonging here, as though one shoul 
as I do that I was born in Illinois bw 
in Kansas. He added, ‘‘We came h¢ 
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fourteenth century.” Again at Le 
rtier, which is old Touraine French for 
md,” I asked about the pond, and was 
wn one. Madame Maulme remarked 
t there was another—‘‘but we had to 
e it filled up because a child was 
wned there.” It developed, though, 
t the child was drowned 150 years ago, 
trees larger than the New Haven elms 
growing over that recently filled pond. 


; Tours, October 20, 1918. 
JHEN I sent the Secretary of War on 
! his way September twenty-second, he 
it to General Headquarters, and almost 
aediately the Commander in Chief tele- 
ohed that he wished to use his train and 
ad if I could let the Secretary have mine, 
ch of course I could and did, and he kept 
ntil he left France. On October fourth 
ceived a message by telephone to come 
aris and accompany him to his port of 
yarkation for home. 
went up by motor car and arrived at 73 
»de Varenne at 6:30. We left Paris at 
P.M. and ran for the coast. I had a two 
rs’ talk with Assistant Secretary of War 
n D. Ryan, the official in charge of air- 
ie business and aeronautics generally, a 
a-eyed captain of industry, chairman of 
Anaconda Copper Company, a self- 
le Western man. He is a strong man 
_to me very attractive. He has some 
s about some of the men we necessarily 
e in high places over here. 
he train did not arrive at its destination 
Inearly ten the next morning, and I had 
ther conversation with the Secretary of 
+, who left France very enthusiastic over 
thehad seen. It isa fine thing to have 
-come over. The atmosphere here can- 
be duplicated at home; the accomplish- 
ts cannot be presented by cablegram; 
the bigness of things is not understood 
spt when seen. There is a danger, how- 
+, if one once visiting France does not 
ww his visits from time to time. One 
or realizes the changes that take place in 
's absence unless he revisits; our visitors 
well informed when they return and are 
tred to as experts on the situation here 
‘are apt so to consider themselves. This 
stitutes a real danger when their knowl- 
+ gets out of date and they do business 
ing in mind a situation as they knew it, 
th may have entirely changed. So the 
1 little Secretary must come again. 
Then I left here to accompany the Sec- 
v to the seashore I had arranged for a 
Il journey in an airplane. There is an 
tion instruction center about seventy 
‘s east of here, and a small one where ob- 
ers are instructed here at Tours. One 
‘has not been up in an airplane is always 
g told that he ought to try it; bright 
ag aviators smile in a patronizing way 
‘fh one meets them; and it really seems 
2 part of an officer’s education to go up 
east once. When one is near the front 
‘airplanes friendly and hostile are cir- 
iz overhead it might be useful to have a 
tidea of what their pilots and observers 
really able to see. So for a long time I 
2had an idea of trying it once. 
then I returned from a short trip to the 
vol in a plane I took up the matter 
‘n, and it was arranged for the ninth of 
ober. The attitude of my aides was 
‘acteristic. One of them heard of it and 
‘d if he could go, too, in another plane, 
LTapproved. When the morning came, 
lad—or I had—said nothing to anyone 
about the intended flight. We started 

after breakfast, having to go about ten 
t by motor car to the aviation field 
start. I said to the aide who was to 
here, “‘Well, Williams, don’t you 
go along and see us off?”’ He drew 
up very formally and replied, ‘‘Sir, 
‘not approve of this trip at all, and pre- 
to have nothing to do with it.” I 
hed and said, “All right.” The other 
and myself drove out to the field, 
re the two pilots were waiting for us. 
Were given a suit each of flying clothes, 
igle-piece garment of canvas, fur-lined 
Very snug and warm, a cap fur-lined 
a ng under the chin, and goggles. 
oa small sketching board with a map 
ving the intended route was given ‘each 
, and we climbed in, and after a pre- 
ry warm-up of the Liberty motor, we 
im bumping over the ground for a start, 
ng been strapped into the seat and 
d several times if we were comfortable 

all right. 

aw t took us eastward from the Cher 
, leaving St.-Aignan to our left. In 
utes the great depot of Gievres 
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came into sight and the great air assembling 
plant at Romorantin. Half an hour from 
the time we lifted in air at the field near 
Tours we were circling above the fields of 
Issoudun. We went beyond to get a glimpse 
of Montierchaume, and then again tilted 
alarmingly up on one side and toward 
Issoudun, where a few moments later we 
began doing a left spiral to get down quickly 
and safely. Down we dropped, barely 
missing the tops of the buildings, it seemed 
to me, and then we leveled out parallel to 
the ground and pretty soon began to bump, 
and then stopped. 

The crowd of local aviators came around; 
I dismounted from the plane, was congratu- 
lated and offered a cigarette, and then 
changed clothes and drove away some miles 
in a motor car to make an inspection. 

We returned for luncheon with the hos- 
pitable young aviators and were handed at 
the table an ‘‘extra’’ of Plane News got out 
in honor of our flight. 

After a very substantial luncheon served 
by Red Cross American women, we in- 
spected the aviation field and shops, and a 
little later rose in air for the flight home. 
There was a little wind and Colonel Kilner 
warned me that it might seem a bit bumpy, 
and it did. We flew at about the same 
height, but did not follow the same straight- 
away course, so that with the opposing 
wind and a little longer journey it took us 
an hour. At3:30 we were back, had thanked 
the pilots, talked the trip over, and were at 
the office and at work. 


Tours, October 27, 1918. 

HIS has been a very interesting week 

for me. I left last Monday night on an 
inspection trip, stopping over Tuesday in 
Paris to attend to some business and to visit 
some near-by construction where we have a 
coffee-roasting mill which roasts 1,500,000 
rations of coffee each twenty-four hours, 
and grinds them also; an aviation depot, 
and a point where we transfer thousands of 
tons from canal boats to railroad cars. That 
night General Dawes and I dined with the 
big chief at Foyot’s, a restaurant near the 
Luxembourg where we have often dined 
when in Paris. Going over in the motor the 
chief told us of his pleasure in a cablegram 
that day received to the effect that the 
President had conferred on him the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal and that General 
Bliss was to present it in the President’s 
name. He said he valued it above the 
Grande Croix, Légion d’Honneur, more 
than the Order of Leopold, and so on, from 
Belgium, or the Commander of the Bath, 
which he received from England. 


Tours, November 3, 1918. 

HIS week has been a whirl of disinte- 

grating Austria-Hungary; of Turkey 
howling for peace; of the gathering of many 
diplomats and near-diplomats, among them 
our only Colonel House in Paris; further 
retrograde movement of the Boche and 
much talk of peace. The big civilians who 
on various pretexts are winning the war in 
Paris have already begun to think that 
peace is sure enough to justify us in ceasing 
our European purchases—just the effect, of 
course, that the Boche hoped his peace 
offensive would have. 

The S. O. S. unloaded 919,488 tons of 
freight from ships during October, and are 
going to handle 1,000,000 this month. 
Freight must still continue to come even 
while Colonel House is pussyfooting around 
Versailles measuring up with Lloyd George, 
Clemenceau and the balance of the busy 
brainy boys. 

Today after luncheon I visited Chenon- 
ceaux, the rival up the Cher of fair Azay- 
le-Rideau, which so charmed me last 
Sunday. Chenonceaux is now used as a 
Red Cross hospital by the French, though 
occupied in part by its owner, Meénier, of 
the Chocolat Meénier. 


Tours, Nov. 15, 1918. 

HE whole world knows the principal 

events of the last week. A week ago to- 
day the Germans were given the seventy- 
two hours in which to decide if they would 
accept the terms of the Armistice; William 
II seemed firm on his throne; the Crown 
Prince was still commanding in the field; 
Rupprecht of Bavaria still headed a group 
of armies; Augustus, or whatever his name 
was, of Saxony still held his throne, as 
did Ferdinand of Bulgaria—he of Old- 
enburg and Mecklenburg-Schwerin; and 
people all over the world, among them my- 
self, were doubting if the Germans would 
accept an armistice so completely humili- 
ating. We said that, disciplined as they 
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All Silk Chiffon Hose 


With an Unlimited Guarantee of Satisfaction—3 Pairs $7.00 


Te Smartsilk Hosiery Mills have 
set a new standard in hosiery val- 
ues. Lookat No. 300 pictured above. 
All pure silk chiffon from top to toe. 
Full fashioned. Perfectly shaped. 
Full thirty inches long. The use of 
Smartsilk Hosiery Preserver in the 
manufacture gives them from two 
to four times the wear of ordinary 
chiffon hosiery. Tested and certi- 
fied by the U. S. Testing Company. 


If you appreciate val- 
ue and a courteous, 
painstaking service, 
open your door to 
the Smartsilk Repre- 
sentative. 


3 pairs for $7.00—values for 
which you would expect to pay 
from $3.00 to $3.50 per pair. Each 
ae guaranteed by a written bond 

ehind which stands the National 
Surety Company. 

Smartsilk Hosiery is sold at your 
home by our bonded representa- 
tives who live in your neighbor- 
hood—they are the kind of men and 
women you'll be glad to meet. 


ratte 
fe a ET 


Mees The Smartsilk range of out- 
s, standing values includes full 
m\\ fashioned and mock seam hose, 
4 sizes for every foot, colors for 
every taste, qualities for every 
purse. 


Every Smartsilk Representative wears this button 


martsilk ‘Hosiery 


SMARTSILK HOSIERY MILLS, Inc., Newark, N. J. 


If your car were an aeroplane 


you’d follow Uncle Sam’s example 


“X” was in every aeroplane on the ROUND THE 
WORLD FLIGHT by order of the Flight Engineer 


Yet, many a motorist drives without “‘X’’ Liquid in his 
tool box, taking a chance on getting stuck on the road. 
You can get home on a flat tire but you can’t get home 
with a dry radiator. 


“X"' isa liquid. It caneven 


“x” LABORATORIES 
25 West 45th Street New York 
Factories: Boston and Montreal 


be poured through a cloth 
as“ X"’ contains no powder, 


meal, glue, cement, shellac 
or solder and is harmless to 


metal, rubber and leather. 


Just Pour X'in 


BY, 


For Fords, Stars, etc., 
se 75c Size 


For Larger Cars 
Use $1.25 Size 


CRACKED CYLINDERS 


WATER JACKETS AND STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 


BEN LYON 


First 
‘National Meanwhile our fine marine band of the 11th fronts the defeated enemy has laid down 
Pictures Regiment was playing patriotic airs in the arms. Blood will now cease to flow. 


Sur 
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has a hidden (patented) strap—tighten or loosen 
for comfort—cap never binds—never too large— 
great for all occasions—has finest fabrics and | 


fashion—ask your dealer to show you—insist on 
genuine—refuse imitations—seek “Sure-Fit” label. © 


Write us for cap if you can’t locate store selling Sure-Fit ($2, $3, $4.) Never 
mind stating size; it’s adjustable. Address Sure-Fit, 702 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


2 3 3 
Dealers: Each Sure-Fit adjusts to all sizes, 6% to 7%, 


a Don’t carry 
Don’t be “out of your size.’ 
assorted, total $39. 


This is YORK, 
cut on the most 
approved English 
lines. There are 
Silverstrype mod- 
els for every man, 
from the young 
fellow at college 
to the older busi- 
ness man who 
buys his clothes 
with a business- 
like eye. 


ig cap stocks and left-overs. 
’ Send forassortment 180, 2 dozen 


The most notice- 
able thing about 
your clothes is the 
way they fit. Sil- 
verstrypes are cut 
most accurately. 
There are vari- 
ations for tall, 
short,fat and thin 
men . . virtually 
a custom-made 
service in ready- 
to-wear clothes. 


That well- Toe custom look 


SILVERSTRYPE cloth is one of those 
beautiful worsteds expensive custom 
tailors usually show you. It is special- 
ly woven from pure Australian yarn 
in a refined, silver-white stripe on 
deep blue or velvety black ground, and 
is used only in SILVERSTRYPE Suits. 
This fine worsted . . . excellent styles 
... perfect fit... hand-tailoring... 
fine quality perspiration-proof lin- 


ings, are combined in a manner that 
has made thousands of men wonder 
why they used to pay so much for 
their clothes. 

Men in every walk of life find that 
they can be better dressed at a more 
conservative price in these good suits 
than in many custom-made garments. 
Every SILVERSTRYPE suit is guaran- 
teed for satisfactory wear. 


At Most Good Clothiers *4Q 2x74 Trowsers 
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were, the German people would not allow a 
government to survive which bound them 
to such terms—in other_words, no govern- 
ment would accept terms which meant 
overthrow for it. Today all the monarchs 
named above are fugitives. The Crown 
Prince may or not be dead, assassinated by 
his own men; the Crown Prince of Bavaria 
is hiding in the Spanish Legation in Brus- 
sels, his king has abdicated. Carl of Austria 
has abdicated. The German Empire is ap- 
parently gone. Austria-Hungary is dis- 
solving. Bolshevism is spreading. The 
Armistice has been signed and peace is with 
us. 

Monday by the middle of the forenoon 
we had news that the Armistice had been 
signed on our own terms. Those terms were 
such that Germany would be in no position 
to resume hostilities even should she so de- 
sire at its termination, so we all knew that 
peace had come. Little groups gathered 
here and there. The news was telephoned 
by our Headquarters to the French regional 
commander and the prefect, who rejoiced, 
but withheld official action until the notice 
should come from their own people in Paris. 


barrack square in front of my office. I gave 
orders that as soon as the news came offi- 
cially and the bells began to ring and the 
guns to fire the band should play La Mar- 
seillaise and The Star-Spangled Banner in 
front of the house of the French general and 
the prefect, and then march from one end of 
the Rue Nationale— ancient Rue Royale— 
to the other and back, playing the liveliest 
and cheeriest airs in its repertoire. 

Peace meant much in the way of a re- 
versal of our plans and troop and tonnage 
program, and in ignorance of the exact 
terms of the Armistice, I decided to go to 
Paris and from there arrange to see the 
Commander in Chief on Wednesday, it be- 
ing impossible to learn his whereabouts on 
Monday. So with my two aides and my 
French interpreter I started by motor car 
to Paris, sending my special car by a late 
train in order to have it for the visit to 
General Pershing two days later. 

We realized that we were to bein Paris on 
one of the world’s greatest historic days, 
and Lieutenant Legasse, particularly, being 
French, was eager to get there. We rolled 
along at a good speed until I told the ser- 
geant not to exceed forty miles an hour. At 
Chateau Renault there were preparations 
for a celebration; at Venddme the crowds 
were gathering and flags beginning to swing 
out along the streets; crowds began waving 
hands at us and shouting, ‘‘ Vive |l’Amé- 
rique!”’ 

At a big British aviation establishment 
between Vendéme and Chateaudun a bat- 
talion of perhaps 1000 Britishers were 
marching into town, carrying an effigy of 
Wilhelm II and fagots to burn him, headed 
by a band and apparently under the in- 
fluence of other stimulant than mere vic- 
tory; at Chartres the streets were filling 
and flags were more numerous; and at 
Rambouillet the celebration was on in full 
fling, bands playing, horns blowing, chil- 
dren and men shouting, flags flying. 

It was not all joy, for in one little village 
a little company of perhaps fifty or sixty 
was assembled and marching toward the 
little cemetery with a big, formal wreath of 


April 4, 19; 


flowers carried at the head of the colun; 
the homage of victory to the dead Bi} 
own dear dead! 

It was dark when we reached Versail’ 
and more so when we ran in through |; 
Bois de Boulogne. Every suburban 
traveling toward Paris was crowded w 
people; everybody that had a motor 
and could borrow any “‘essence’”’ was 
parently headed for the city. I had an 
gagement to dine with General Dawes ¢ 
go to the theater; so, after a brief clean. 
at 73 Rue de Varenne, went directly to 
Ritz. I had dined many times at the 
during the past eighteen months, sor 
times with a dining room almost empty. 
during the air-raid days; but tonight ity 
crowded with more life and light than e 
before. Women in evening dress, and 
oceasional civilian also, but uniforms 
both women and men being the prevail 
dress. 

Early in the day the mayor of Paris} 
issued the following proclamation: 


“INHABITANTS OF PARIS! 


“Victory! Triumphant victory! On 


‘Let Paris throw off the noble reserve 
which it has been admired by the wh 
world. 1 

“Let us give free course to our joy¢ 
enthusiasm, and hold back our tears. — 

“To show our infinite gratitude to) 
magnificent soldiers and their incompara 
leaders, let us decorate all our houses 
the French colors and those of our d 
Allies. 

“Our dead may rest in peace. Thes 
lime sacrifice they have made of their li 
to the future of the race and the salvat 
of France will not be in vain. 

“For them, as for us, ‘the day of a 
has arrived!’ 

“Vive la République! 

“Vive la France immortelle! 

“For the Municipal Council, 
“Adrien Mithouard, President; ‘ 
““Chausse, Chassaigne-Guyon, Adolj 

Cherioux, Henri-Fousselle, Vice Presider 

“Georges Pointel, LeCorbeiller, 
marchand, Fiancette, Secrétaires. 

“André Gent, Syndic.” 


While this appeal was being drawn 
the magnificent news was flashed by t 
phone to the prefects throughout France 
Monsieur Pams, Minister of the Inter 
with the following orders: 


“Put out flags immediately. Illumin 
all public buildings this evening. Have 
bells ring out in full peal and arrange ¥ 
the military authorities to have guns fil 
in order that the people may know of 
signing of the Armistice.” 


And as we drove in, Paris was “‘ throw 
off her noble reserve”’ all right. The day 
glory—Le jour de gloire est arrivé, of | 
Marseillaise—had arrived. 

All Paris had given itself up to’the de! 
ous joy—all Paris except, perhaps, s§ 
thousands of women weeping at home 
husbands, fathers and sons whose lives ¥ 
given that Paris might on this day rejoic 
freedom. 

Editor’s Note— This is the fifth and last of a si 
of articles by General Harbord. 
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| TENDERFOOT! 


(Continued from Page 31) 


or he is ashowman. From early spring 
| late autumn, he is in the contest arena, 
sing for day and prize money in the 
ous contests, or with the Wild West 
irtment of a circus. In isolated cases, 
appens that he has had no schooling 
tever in regulation ranch life, having 
in his existence with a circus or around 
o fields, gradually learning the tricks of 
‘trade and graduating into a roper or a 
- or bulldogger. One need not be born 
jaho or Montana or Wyoming or Colo- 
| to learn to swing a rope or gain the 
jardiness necessary to leap from the 
- of a horse to the horns of a plunging 
- and argue it into reclining upon the 
.o track within a given number of 
ae. More than one good rodeo. hand 
.come from New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
.a and New York. And to the regula- 
-, mild-mannered, bashful cow-puncher, 
‘ing out of the limelight whenever it’s 
yible, unless he’s in his own element 
ja at the shindig in the community 
He, the professional is an object of some 
sion; just as the regulation cow-puncher 
rided by the contest hand. 

nere’s a gulf of considerable width be- 
‘nthem. They don’t live the same lives 
{l. The contest hand is the theatrical 
‘flow of cowboydom. To those who 
» desire to follow the same sort of life, he 
)rally forms the same attraction that 
(prima donna does to the aspirant for 
(chorus. But for the ordinary ranch- 
, working in irrigation ditches when he 
personally accompanying cows, and 
| his big labor during the spring brand- 


yr the fall shove-down; mixed with a 
» haying and what not during the sum- 
months, and the forking of innumerable 
| of alfalfa during the long feeding 
‘ths of winter—there isn’t much of this 
| that you read about in books. When 
iss bucks, he takes it out of him and is 
j when it’s over. The other man fights 
in’ horses as a matter of his daily liveli- 
|. One is a ranch hand and the other is 
»w hand—and it is the show hand whom 
lordinary person of the ordinary city 
(lly sees. The real cow hand is that red- 
‘1 person, dressed like anyone else, walk- 
fover close to the buildings, with his 
‘is in his pockets and a vague stare in 
:yes when somebody asks him the way 
.e post office. The other man is on the 
ide of the sidewalk where everybody 
see him, and he knows nearly as much 
.t the town as the native; for he has 
innate knowledge of the showman and 
oenefit of travel. 

»t each serves his purpose. One raises 
ie and says little about it. The other 
's how life in the free and untrammeled 
+might be lived, in constant recurrences 
uckin’ hosses, bulldoggin’, and what 
) It makes a great show, and it is a true 
dination of what may happen at one 
) or another upon a ranch. But as a 
ire of everyday existence, of course, it 
»3 the same relation to true regulation 
lh life that Nick Carter does to the 
'ed States secret service. Therein is the 
irence between the true cowman and 
‘contest hand. The former calls the 
ir a grand-standin’ showman, and the 
'r calls the former a poor sap who doesn’t 
v any better than to fork hay for a livin’. 


P| 
A Substitute for Old Satan 
‘that matter, neither existence is easy. 
howman’s life is an affair which may 
bruptly any day, in death or in per- 
nt injury, for it is true that he runs 
risks every time he enters the con- 
ma. A wild-eyed, smoke-blowin’ 
ima steer which doesn’t desire to be 
‘logged is not particular how much it 
eats the gentleman who is trying to 
its horns into a pretzel. Neither is it 
le affair to go alone, except for one’s 
(nt and a pack horse, through snow- 
ed country in search of a bunch of lost 


difference being, of course, that 
hand gives a picture of the ranch 
esn’t exactly exist. Whenever an 


! 


hackamore, one hand free, taped spurs and 
scratching at every jump, just like they do 
at old Cheyenne. 

With the result that on more than one 
ranch a new custom is being established. 
Contrary to general belief, there’s no fun, 
especially when one happens to live thirty 
or forty miles from the nearest railroad, 
town or doctor, in forcing a person whose 
muscles are not equal to the strain into an 
attempt at riding a vicious, man-hating and 
ofttimés man-destructive horse, with the 
attendant danger of serious injury. Western 
humor of the present day may not yet have 
reached the doubtful finesse of Broadway, 
but it’s hardly that crude. 

The result is that when somebody an- 
nounces a fervent desire to show how cour- 
ageous he can be, and emits loud appeals 
for Old Satan, it’s generally handed to him 
in the shape of a pitchfork and an excursion 
into the nearest field of alfalfa that lies 
mowed, awaiting stacking. Riding a buck- 
ing horse may be more spectacular. But a 
pitchfork, after a few hours, is harder on 
the sticking qualities, especially if the soil is 
sandy and there’s a sprinkling of pigweed, 
the spines of which sift through gloves and 
clothing, into shoes and down one’s back. 
In addition, it has the benefit of hardening 
muscles which one needs hardened, ener- 
gizing the liver and increasing the appetite 
without any more harm than a few days of 
soreness. 

In fact there seem to be a number ’of 
myths about what the well-informed tender- 
foot should do. One of them, of course, is 
to be careful of the wild animals in the 
mountain country—lions, for instance, and 
especially the bears; for anyone knows 
that bears are dangerous animals. 


The Bear’s Bad Name 


They are—in captivity. Once familiar- 
ized with man, a bear can become one of the 
meanest, most vicious, most treacherous 
animals that one would care to meet, for 
the simple reason that by their playfulness 
they create a mask from which they may 
strike with disastrous results. In the per- 
forming arena, they’re very nice to look at, 
and really comical. But beyond that life, 
circus and zodlogical men as a rule do not 
even give them credit for having the square- 
ness of a leopard, which ranks exceedingly 
high in the realms of treachery. A leopard 
is at least not an ingratiating animal. A 
bear is; he’ll take a bite of candy out of 
your hands for years, then one day he’ll 
change his mind and take the hand instead. 

In fact a bear is about as dependable as 
one of those gentle things known as a deer, 
which will turn its sweet cowlike eyes upon 
you in fond adoration season after season, 
and then, timorous, placid animal that it is, 
seize an opportunity, get you in a corner and 
gore the life out of you. The tame bear has 
the same humorous characteristics. It likes 
to select the moment when one is most re- 
laxed, and with its nonretractile, spinelike 
claws, rip the everlasting daylights out of 
one. 

But in its wild, or native, state, as the 
zoologists would say, the bear is a slightly 
different animal. For one thing, it is blamed 
for many acts that it doesn’t commit. The 
bear is a sluggard. He’s slow on foot and 
short legged. To a degree, he’s lazy. If 
something else will do the work for him, well 
and good. The result is that he lets the 
mountain lion—than which there’s nothing 
more cowardly when man is concerned—do 
his main work for him. The lion has a taste 
for fresh food. When he wants a meal, he 
kills a deer or an elk, gorges himself, then 
leaves the rest of the kill to get along the 
best it can. And much in the same manner 
that the hyena follows the real lion of 
Africa, the bear often follows the mountain 
lion in America, feasting upon the remains 
of another’s kill until it is devoured. Par- 
ticularly is this true when the usual sources 
of bear food, such as berries and certain 
roots—for a bear is omnivorous—are want- 
ing and Mr. Bruin is good and hungry. The 
real murderer has departed. It is merely 
the feaster that is usually on the job when 
the hunter comes along, kills a bear and 
announces that he has put out of existence 
the thing that has been exterminating game. 

So, the bear has got a reputation as a 
killer, and he is feared. But the usual sight 
of a bear, when it’s disturbed in the service 
brush or the berry patches, is that of an 
unwieldy, badly frightened beast, moving 
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Agency is offered to better class stores. 


address of nearest distributor. 
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Chocolates 
“THE PERFECT GIFT” 


Xx 


Easter Remembrance 


AN you don’t need an excuse or an occasion to 

tell her again that you love her. But Easter 7s 
a good occasion. And the Puritan Easter Remem- 
brance Package (with a variety of centers that is 
sure to include many of the kinds she likes best) 
gives your message a little better than you have per- 
haps ever been able to tell it before with candy. The 
thicker, smoother coatings, and the Remembrance 
Cards are added features. See your dealer today. 


Write 
for Puritan Plan of Better Merchandising and 
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Attractive remem- 
brance and acknowl- 
edgement cards in ev- 
ery package, for you 
and her to sign. 

The $1.50 Easter as- 
sorted chocolate pack- 
age comes in an unmis- 
takable Easter wrap- 
per. At good dealers’ 
or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. 


THE PURITAN 
CHOCOLATE CO. 


Central Parkway 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Clear up the voice o 
your radio-this easy way 


HERE’S one connection above all 

others most apt to hinder the mi- 
nute, delicate current in your radio set 
—the contact between the tubes 
and sockets. 


Right there almost unnoticeable films 
of corrosion act as tiny but troublesome 
barriers for the delicate current; mag- 
nified, they cause disturbing noises. 


Na-Ald DeLuxe Sockets remove 
these barriers. Their exclusive side- 
scraping contacts cut the corrosion from 
side of tube terminals. Just turn the 
tubes several times and the contact points 


are bright and clean. No need even to 
remove the tubes from their sockets. 

The Alden-processed Bakelite con- 
serves all the current energy and pre- 
vents any of it being lost within the 
socket itself. Laboratory test proved 
Na-Ald Sockets most efficient in low 
losses and low capacity. 

Use Na-Ald Sockets not only in the 
set you build but also install them in 
the set you buy, if not already adopted 
by the manufacturer. Sockets for all © 
tubes. DeLuxe 75c; others 35c, 50c, 75c. 

Mail coupon for free booklet, “‘ What 
to Build,”’ and details of laboratory test. 


ALDEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Also makers of the famous Na-Ald Dials 
Dept. E5, Springfield, Mass. 


Alden Processed 


Sockets and Dials 


ALDEN MANUFACTURING CO., 
Dept. ES, Springfield, Mass. 

Please send free booklet, ‘“‘What to 
Build,’’ showing tested and selected cir- 
cuits, also details of laboratory tests. 
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Your repairman PEELS ’em when he adjusts your motor 
bearings, because correct adjustment means fewer repairs, 


lower costs, less “knocking” and a more powerful engine. 


WHAT DOES HE PEEL? 


Why, Laminated shims, of course, 
—those pieces of shim brass held 
together by a metallic binder— 
a pocket knife does the trick. 


WHY DOES HE PEEL? 


Because he saves time, labor 
and money for you and him- 
self. Filing solid shims is a 
costly, time-consuming process. 


ASK THE MAN WHO PEELS ’EM 


The next time you have the bearings adjusted, 
ask your repairman to use Laminum. 


SEND FOR 
SAMPLE 
SHIM 


BOOKLET 


LAMINATED SHIM COMPANY, INc. 
205 14th STREET, LONG ISLAND CITY,N. Y. 
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with all possible speed in the direction of 
safety. 

However, that is merely a little miscon- 
ception which might happen in any country. 
The usual one is that a tenderfoot is a tender- 
foot no matter how long he may remain ina 
country—a sort of brand, as it were, never 
to be erased; and it is true in some cases. 
There are persons who begin as tenderfeet 
and end the same way. There are others 
who never are tenderfeet, in spite of the 
fact that they may have come from the 
exact surroundings of the aforementioned 
weakling —all for the reason that the propo- 
sition of being a tenderfoot isn’t an affair of 
the physique. It lies almost wholly in the 
mind. 

In the first place, there’s little to learn. 
If one desires to become a cow-puncher, he 
can develop the muscles needed to sit on 
the back of a horse or to throw a rope in 
asummer; the human body happens to bea 
marvelously fast worker if it is given even a 
fair physique on which to start. Whether he 
ever becomes a shark of a rider or a marvel 
of a roper depends entirely upon his natural 
capabilities, just as there are good and bad 
arithmeticians. I know a Yale student who 
earns his summer money wrangling horses 
for a dude-ranch outfit. If he has eyes, he 
can learn how to read brands. If he’ll watch 
the other fellow, he’ll see that there are 
tricks about forking hay and about pud- 
dling in an irrigation ditch. 

The same is true of him who desires to 
become a mountaineer. If he learns how to 
make camp, how to handle himself on 
grades, how to get out of country where he 
might otherwise be lost, and a few other 
little knickknacks, he’s about as well fitted 
for the hills as the next fellow. And if he 
wants to homestead in the flat sage country, 
he learns how to grub and burn brush, con- 
serve his money as much as possible by do- 
ing his own canning in season instead of 
depending upon the-grocery store forty 
miles away, to walk on skis or snowshoes 
and to garner the usual knowledge that any 
farmer should have. There doesn’t seem to 
be any post-graduate course, or even an 
outlined elementary one. The whole thing 
depends upon two elements—his natural 
adaptability and whether he likes the life 
and the country. There are few places 
where the mind plays a greater part in 
happiness, or lack of it, than in the West. 

It’s a different country, even different 
within its own boundaries. A few years ago 
a forest ranger who had spent practically 
all his working life in the Pike National 
Forest, in Colorado, was transferred to an- 
other district near Great Falls, Montana. 
He had learned his woodcraft in the Colo- 
rado Rockies, where timber line is rarely 
less than 10,500 feet above sea level, and 
where it’s the right and proper thing when 
lost to find a stream and follow it down- 
ward, being fairly sure of sooner or later 
finding human habitation. But when he 
got to Montana and began to talk of 11,000 
and 12,000 feet above sea level as being 
timber line, they merely stared at him. It 
averaged only about 8000 feet there. And 
as for following a stream when one is lost, 
that didn’t seem to be done in Montana 
and Idaho. Far better in that land of im- 
penetrable cafions to stick to the ridges. 


The Perverse Trout 


So it goes. A different country, a strange 
country. Riotously beautiful by day, when 
the blue of the sage flats stretches for miles, 
with the hazy outlines of the hills in the 
distance, or the gaunt majesty of the moun- 
tains asserts itself in coloration, in lashing 
waterfall and tangled débris of ancient 
deadfalls. Weirdly interesting at night, 
when, after the sun has dropped like a 
plummet, and then, due to the reflective 
qualities of the high ranges, as often as not 
held its real burst of sundown splendor in 
the east instead of the west where it really 
should be; when darkness comes without 
the soft blendings familiar to lower altitudes 
and the hills that had shown themselves dis- 
tinctly a short time before are now only 
gray, misty ghosts in the diffused light of 
the stars; and where those stars themselves 
contain far more luminosity, owing to the 
rarefied clearness of the atmosphere, than 
in climes that are nearer sea level—weirdly 
close sometimes. 

bunch of us went fishing up on the 
North Platte, in Wyoming, late in the trout 
season of last year. It should have been 
just the right time according to all the in- 
dications which we’d studied so carefully— 
dark of the moon, low water and all that. 
But with the perverseness which is a part 
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of trout nature, the rainbow steadily, t 
oughly and absolutely refused to bite, 

The last day or so came and a wild- 
party of fishermen talked it over. If; 
weren’t biting in daylight, then they r 
be biting at night. So, in that space of} 
following sundown allowed by law 
sportsmanship, we decided to try thet 
big flies, in the hope that the trout 
feeding on miller moths which came f 
after dark. The theory was correct, 

We split up, each to his favorite fis 
hole, each far away from the other in: 
jealousy which all fool fishermen pos 
Strange, but a trout fisherman can 
sonally make all the noise and do all 
wrong things he cares to without noti 
it much. He can slap around in the w 
like a Mississippi side-wheeler. He can 
his flatboat over a riffle, get out, slip | 
mossy rock, fall into the stream, scrar 
to his feet again, and begin casting hi 
in perfect equanimity, feeling quite. 
that the particular trout of which he is 
sirous is going to stay right there, set li 
sprinter, to leap at his fly when he eas 
within range. But let some other felloy 
the same thing! i 


A Baffling Shadow 


So we were scattered, half a mile 0 
apart, in the darkness. It was rattlesr 
country; the camp was Rattlesnake Re 
and one of the blamed things had } 
killed that afternoon only about 100 y, 
from our blankets, a feeling not condu 
to comfort when floundering about al 
the shores of a river without much a 
as to where one is stepping. Not that 
rattlesnake is the fabled thing that j 
supposed to be, lying in wait, jaws oper 
kill anybody within reach; nor that 
the sure death that it is catalogued— 
alcoholic remedies administered are ¢ 
ited with having killed more persons 
the bites. But neither is it pleasant to} 
a natural hypodermic needle full of co; 
lative poison shoved into one when y 
one really wants is a three or four pe 
rainbow trout. f 

So there was naturally a skittish fe 
as I went to my particular fishing hol 
feeling which increased—far-away cou 
has that way about it. Two hundred y 
away a ripple mumbled, talking str 
things which only it could understand, 
the great filmy bluffs across the stre 
where the swallow nests appeared by 
like the plasterings of some boy wil 
mud dauber, things moved and whisp} 
and loosened tiny particles of limes) 
which rattled downward in disconcer! 
fashion. Anything is eerie when one (| 
catalogue it. Then on an island of cot! 
wood and tangled willows a hoot owl bi 
the nightly queries of the moonless ni 
And just about that moment I looked 
fore me—and saw the almost indisce} 
shadow of a man on the water. P 


when there isn’t any moon?’’ 

But the shadow was there. I pushe¢ 
an arm in an oratorical gesture. $a 
the shadow. a 

“Cuckoo as a humming bird!” I 
nounced to the night, to the grumblir 
those eerie voices from the ripple an 
the hoot owl. “Plain daft! How ¢ 
make a shadow?” 

But I could. There it was. I cast m 
in the middle of it, just to be sure it ¥ 
disappear with the ripple. It did. Im 
upstream. So did the shadow, for here 
still water, stretching for half a mile ag 
a bluff. At last it entered my head to 
over my shoulder. And there was thep 
Mars, shining with enough brilliance ir 
clear-aired country to cast my reflectil 
the water. 

Strange country, new country, a cov 
which cannot be met halfway. LHithel 
loves it with all the affection that a pt 
can pour upon a land, or he breaks# 
speed records getting out of it, or 
there like a man in a penitentiary.” 
nothing is this more exemplified than 1? 
treatment of tuberculosis. 

A long time ago someone started 
rumor that all one had to do to “ 
bugs’”’ was to go to an altitudinous 
with the result that unfortunates f 
there like gold seekers to a new bo 
Some of them got well; some of thei 
seriously ill, turned up their toes an¢ 
The country was just the same for 
them. But their minds were different: 

(Continued on Page 233) — 
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heir minds which dictated to a large 
‘ust how much efficacy the clear air 
shine would possess. For him who 
he country, that air and sunshine 
sth about two whoops in Hades; for 
9 loved it 
of the toughest persons I ever fol- 
na mountain trail had a habit of 
x the place where the grade was 
;, then lying down against his job 
tocky-legged horse and pulling the 
until one began to wonder whether 
a human being or a human fly. He 
endurance of a team of mules, the 
to sleep upon the ground with the 
y of a baby in a crib, and to hang 
vask of catching a trout in spite of 
d, pestilence or disaster, his favorite 
n being to forget his sheepskin, then 
on a raft for four or five hours in a 
June snowstorm at 12,000 feet al- 
nd call it fun. Yet the first time I 
vhe lay, a wan, gasping being, on a 
er a tent on top of Flirtation Peak, 
there by his doctor on the gamble 
ner he’d live or die—and he lived. 
ved because the brilliance of his 
gs due to something else than fever; 
everywhere he looked he saw won- 
things, like fairy tales come true. 
the past he’d been a piano player 
of those two-by-four affairs along 
jay in New York, where all one sees 
het of music that the prospective 
r shoves in front of him. Contrary 
ition, he hadn’t liked it so well. 
aged for the open country, for the 
_of something besides a place within 
or most of which was taken up by 


o. And when, almost a corpse from 
losis, he had gained the money to 
t, the cure started almost. before 
helped him on the train, because 
gotten health for the moment. All 
1 think of was the country he was 
, and how he would love it. 
ove held good. There were pictures 
butting cliff, books in the tumbling 
terfall that runs from the reservoir 
‘own, dramas in the herd of elk 
sometimes roams within the city 
pics in the gaunt burn-overs of an 
day, faintly visible from his cot 
tation Peak. He loved it, he wor- 
't; and while his mind was busy 
ig his physical state, that physical 
‘hted itself—and that was the end 
' Another man, up there in all that 
3s, with nothing to look at but a 
‘{ mountains, might have died. It 
nds on the mental attitude. 


‘The Fear of Exercise 


‘is exactly what makes or breaks a 
lot—the mind. There’s nothing 
essary, except a fairly standard 
2, and even the lack of that can 
some. If a person is an ordinary 
yeing, all he has to do is to learn the 
's of the land, develop a love for 
—and he’s a Westerner. Some do 
jitively speaking, overnight. Some 
0; their minds won’t let them. 
ve too many bugaboos, the primary 
hich is fear—the fear of exercise. 

vhy exercise should be supposed to 
| Se results upon an ordinary per- 
‘isn’t organically doomed is rather 
‘nprehension. But it is. I know a 
10 went to a dozen doctors in New 
‘find out what was wrong with him. 
| one was quite frank. He was 
t from a terrific complication of 
| known as lack of exercise. Where- 


mind. “Exercise is something that’s 
yting around the corner to commit 
{ when in truth the poor old ma- 
Ondition wants only to accomplish 
!Z—to help a much-abused physique. 
te that feeling is sufficiently incul- 
a human brain, it’s wonderful what 
{ ean endure without suffering any 
tious effects. 

‘en years or so ago, Col. William 
kK Cody, Buffalo Bill, with whom 


| 
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I happened to be connected, decided that 
he wanted to enter the motion-picture busi- 
ness. So a company was formed; all of 
Buffalo Bill’s old Indian fighting friends 
were summoned, and with a company of 
generals, cavalry, motion-picture cameras, 
a few thousand Sioux Indians, interpret- 
érs, old-time scouts, and a fellow who went 
along as a sort of major-domo, we repaired 
to Pine Ridge, South Dakota, to put into 
film form the story of the last Indian re- 
bellion, when, fired by a shortage of food 
and the trip of Short Bull to the sup- 
posed messiah at Pyramid Lake, Nevada, 
the Sioux put on bullet-proof ghost shirts 
and decided to lick the whole United States 
Army. <A part of the action called for 
scenes in the Bad Lands, seventy-two miles 
from the camp on Wounded Knee Creek, 
and a portion of the outfit moved there; 
Buffalo Bill and his generals and press agent 
in a wagon, the troops on horseback, and 
the major-domo, with the cameras and 
cameramen, in a brakeless buckboard drawn 
by army mules. 


Seventy-Two Miles to Go 


The pictures were taken. During the 
action a trooper was hurt, and it was neces- 
sary, when return time came, to carry him 
in the wagon with Buffalo Bill and the 
generals. That left the press agent seeking 
a spot whereon to ride. He swerved in the 
direction of his old-time friend, the major- 
domo. 

It happened, however, that the latter had 
been awake most of the night as the result 
of ptomaine poisoning. It happened also 
that one of the army generals had, the 
night before, read a governmental report 
which stated that seventeen members of 
an Arizona garrison had been bitten by 
skunks and thereby developed hydropho- 
bia. Whereupon Colonel Cody had thought 
the matter over, remembered that he’d 
seen a good many skunks in the Bad Lands 
in ’71, handed the press agent a shotgun 
and told him to sit at the flap of the tent 
that night and keep away any possible 
intruders. Neither the ptomaine nor the 
skunks had been conducive to good tem- 
pers. So the press agent approached rather 
abruptly the subject of his return to Pine 
Ridge. 

“T’ll have to have a place on that buck- 
board,” he said. 

“You will, will you?” asked the major- 
domo. ‘How are you going to havea place 
on here when the thing’s overloaded already, 
and when there aren’t any brakes on it— 
and twenty miles of downhill?—besides 
those army mules wanting to run away 
every time we hit a grade.” 

“T don’t care about that,” growled the 
press agent. “I’m going to ride on this 
buckboard.”’ 

“Oh, are you?” Friendship, for the time 
being, had departed. The major-domo wig- 
gled a finger in emphasis. ‘‘You know 
what you're going to do? I’m running this 
shebang, and I say there’s no more room 
on this buckboard. See that horse over 
there, don’t you?’”’ He pointed to the 
mount of theinjured trooper. “‘ Well, there’s 
your ride back to town.” 

The press agent said nothing. In the first 
place, he was of that breed of men some- 
times looked upon as queer, who aren’t es- 
pecially inclined toward horses. A rather 
mad career as a boy, in the company of a 
wild-eyed murderer in the shape of a racing 
horse, had rather cured him of any senti- 
mental notions regarding man’s best friend. 
As a result, he had not sat astride a saddle 
for six years, and then only for a ride of a 
mile or so. 

But he had been reared in the West and 
to a life of exercise. He knew that he wasn’t 
going to be killed, even though he might 
be beautifully blistered. 

“All right,” he snapped. ‘“‘I’ll ride the 
old horse!” 

And he did. Soft from six years’ unac- 
quaintanceship with the saddle—and that 
means softness of back muscles, knee ten- 
dons, leg muscles, shoulder muscles, and a 
number of other things besides the mere 
portion of the anatomy which touches 
leather—he swung into the saddle, loped 
his horse when he could to make the bounces 
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i / * Juning up” 

Yo. Spor 
for Prin AS 
Spring says, ‘A busy season 


ahead! Now is the time to 
get things in proper shape 


for real work.” 


LITTLE overhauling 
now helps to avoid 


many a delay and in- 


terruption later on. 


Cars, 


farm machinery, and home 
jobs of one sort or another 
offer plenty todo. Crescent 


Wrenches, Pliers 


and 


Screwdrivers offer the sort 
of help that gets things 
done quickly, easily and 
thoroughly. Sizes for a wide 
range of uses. Your hard- 
ware or accessory dealer has 


them. 


Crescent Tool Co. 


211 Harrison St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Originators of the Crescent Wrench 


The Curtis 
Publishing Company 


489 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Five hundred dollars would certainly 
help. How would I go about earning it? 
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Would $500.00 Help? 


O help pay for an automobile, to- 
ward buying a home, for new fur- 
niture or clothes for the family— 
$500.00 would go a long way, wouldn’t 
it? Well, here is how the money may 
be yours; not all at once, but a few dol- 
lars every now and then, easily earned 
when you have an odd hour or so: 
Arrange with us to look after the 
subscription interests, right in your 
own locality, of the nationally popular 
Curtis Publications, The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 


Easily Earned 
In Spare Time 


Journal and The Country Gentleman. 


You don’t need previous experience 


or capital, yet you profit from the very 
start. Literally hundreds of keen 
business men and refined women are 
earning extra money in this way. 
Mr. Chas. A. Pearson of South Caro- 
lina, for example, earned well over 
$500.00 last year; in no month less 
than $35.00 extra. The coupon above 
will bring you all the details, and per- 
haps start you on the pleasant way 
toward an extra $500.00. 


No Experience 
Necessary 
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YOUR QUESTION: 


How Can I Make More Money? 


OUR ANSWER: 


Sell Us Your Spare Hours 


Hundreds of thousands of extra dollars are 
earned every year by the representatives of 
The Country Gentleman, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Saturday Evening Post. 


You are invited to share in the earnings. 


You will find the work easy and 
pleasant, and, above all, profitable 


Commissions 
For every subscription that you 
secure you will be paid a generous 
commission. 


Monthly Bonus 
In addition you will be offered a 
monthly bonus, based on your pro- 
duction. This alone may run as 
high as $300.00 a month. 


Weekly Salary Contract 
Or, if you prefer, and if you can 
produce a reasonable monthly 
quota, you may receive a weekly 
salary contract—up to $50.00 a 
week—in addition to commissions. 


& hw 
John Meeker 
(Ohio) 
$75.00 Every Week 


W. C. Cowgi 
(Oregon) 


$1.00 an Hour 


Territory 
There is no restriction on the 
territory in which you may work. 


Unlimited territory offers unlimited [3k aie 
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George Bockoven opportunity. O. W. Hendee 
(Arizona) (Nebraska) 
Your Profits $175 a Month 


$75.00in One Month 
The table that follows will give 


some idea of the extent of the monthly 
profit for part-time or full-time work: 


Total Monthly 
Profits About 


Average Subscription 
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Less than 1 a day. 15.35 

Less than 8 a week. 16.50 

Less than 2 a day. 30.00 

Less than 17 a week 37.00 

Less than 3 a day. 47.00 

Less than4daday . 64.00 

meee oss than 10c doy 167,00 
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A. Bement Less than 14a day . 244.00 Ww. ye 
(Ohio) Less than 18 a day. 330.00 (Ohio) 
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The Iona Foot ‘‘In-Heater”’ involves a novel application 
by means of electro-magnetism to warm cold feet by induc- 

tion. Where the ordinary Electric Heating Pad conducts 
warmth from the skin to the bones, the ‘‘In-Heater"’ in- 

ducts warmth from the bones out to the skin, therefore, no 
necessity for removal of the shoes. The induced molecular action 
of the cells makes the feet stay warm longer. Made and guaranteed 
by the Los Angeles Branch, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., for:— 


THE IONA COMPANY 
16 Busch Building, Los Angeles 


Send for circular. 


. Earnings 200% ‘higher than 
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Courses taught by our improved home-study method, 
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mous demand for graduates. Free employment service. 
Money Back Guaranty. Don’t start any business course 
until you get our free scholarship plan. Send for book today. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, Dept. 117, 3902 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 
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easier, made up for that by walking his 
mount to rest it, covered those seventy- 
two miles, arriving far in the van of the 
rest of the outfit, rolled off his mount almost 
a solid blister from his waist to the calves 
of his legs, and flopped into bed. 

But it didn’t kill him. He was even able 
to wabble out into a blizzard the next morn- 
ing and—the quarrel forgotten—proclaim 
his joy that he hadn’t come with the major- 
domo after all, since that being had fought 
snow and sleet and a raging wind for twenty 
miles and literally fallen out of the buck- 
board a living sheet of ice. In fact, after the 
soreness had departed, the press agent 
thought it over, decided that all horses 
weren’t so bad, and has indulged in the 
healthful exercise a great deal since. 

But it might have been another story if 
every ache in his back had meant pleurisy, 
every cramp in his chest a symptom of 
pneumonia from exposure following a sleep- 
less night, every breaking of a blister and 
galling of flesh against his clothing a sure 
forerunner of blood poisoning. And it’s 
usually those things that are most terrible— 
the things that rarely happen. There’s 
hardly a man in the world that’s really 
a coward until his mind begins working. 

That’s usually the stumbling block— 
fear; fear of what people will say; fear that 
hardened Westerners will laugh at a poor 
sap from the East; fear of a strange coun- 
try, which, after all, must be a pretty fair 
land, since folks insist upon living in it; 
feay of initiation, of unaccustomed things; 
0 


Nothing. For to be other than a tender- 
foot, about all one has to do is to forget the 
fact, learn the things about one, and then 
let the mind resign itself to the fact that 
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this is a country where exercise is 
amount thing, and that this exereis 
more often helpful than otherwise, ~ 
That it is an active country is p 
best illustrated by what is, of cow 
extraordinary instance, but true ne 
less. Not so long ago, I went up 
Jesse Randall, who came out to 
country when every mining tov 
Hotel de Paris and the nuggets 1 
roulette tables in scoopfuls; — wher 
were two-gun men and killers and 
blers and bedizened dance-hall gir 
the hills thronged with Chinese + 
the placer diggin’s, and when life ran 
raw. 
That was years ago. He’s ei hi 
now, and they call him the Grand Ol 
of country journalism, for he is st 


paper <5 up in the mountain gold 
of Georgetown, Colorado. 
town and the courthouse and the 
happenings of the mines thereabou 
his newspaper’ plant i is swept out b: 
o’clock in the morning. But wh 
him, there was a sad glint in his age 
a droop to his aged mouth. ‘4 
Fret; m not able to get around like 
he wailed. “Just can’t do it. 
ieee and then I miss a good story j 
not circulating like I used to.” p 
““Well’’—and I strove to put thes 
of his advanced age as gently as p 
“a man-tan’t stay young forever, 
He looked up innocently. : 
“Oh, it isn’t that,” he said; “‘it isn 
at all: . Feeling fine, I am. But, 
my father’s living with me now, and 
last few mong bale: s sheer got awful fe 
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jaro game was crooked?”’ 


M1. 
i 


: 

HE told me,” said 
Tommy, “that she 
) Was a wedded wife. 
’ Haveanotherdrink.”’ 
No, thanks. It’s 
—past—nearly one. 
; say we walk up and 
abite? You feel bet- 
nen, After all, it’s a 


don’t have to depend 
ysay-so. Take a look 
ee if it ain’t.” 
ommy took a look; he 
‘another drink. 
Dh, yes, it’ll do,’’ he 
sded, less bitterly. “All 
ime ——” Hestowed 
yottle in a pocket and 
k his head sadly. 
ne on then, let’s eat.’’ © 
1 plain disproof of 
ish superstitions, the 
d in question was 
»r-shaped for all to see. 
the saucer’s edge 
en-high and dream- 
wavered a sheen of 
7-colored mountains, 
nartistic, even by the 
lards of Europe. 
rom all the encircling 
the curving slopes of 
atory Plain, drought 
ken now and grim, 
2d to the midway flats, 
Sinks of Purgatory. 
sward from the Sinks, 
where the last gray 
:merged with the level, 
Salamanca gleamed 
sparkled in the sun. 
alamanca town on 
nes River! A tiny 
',hoarded by ditch and 
e for checkerboard or- 
ds and fields of Mad- 
and Salamanca. Love 
‘these names a century , 
+, with Yeltes and Bra- 
onte, in memory of old 
n; faith planted that 
at wilderness of green- 
1; hope found a road 
ugh the tangle of wild 
for that planting and 
founding. Salamanca 
well begun. 
ooking intently, you 
faint scratch and scar 
dge and hill rib, where 


zreat Transcontinental clambered and inched through Purgatory in a painful short 
00 the Pacific; but the T C had not changed those old names. Something, if not a 
» Moved vaguely in that huge body to forbid; directors of that day were content 
| the immortality of a sidetrack. 
}etween walls of crumbling adobes and under cool arches of old alamos, the two 
| dinnerward down a Salamanca street, timing their steps to tinkle of elfin 
in the acequia beside them. One man was eager, impatient, angry; the other 
Twenty miles away, near the Webb coal fields, the angry man was now drilling _do, fight or crawfish?” 
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a well for the other man. Tommy Gar- 
rett was the angry one. Tommy wore 
the first clean-shaven face in Purgatory 
and owned the first well-drilling outfit in 


Purgatory. He had ridden 
in to report that unknown 
prowlers had attempted to 
dynamite that drilling out- 
fit the night before. These 
tidings, in part, accounted 
for Tommy’s annoyance; 
but in no way explained the 
serenity of Pliny Mullins, 
the joyful one. Both men 
were young, slender, wiry, 
shortish; but Tommy was 
fair-haired, with a fair, clear 
skin, while the other was 
red-headed and berry 
}rown, with a mustache 
brindled, thick, soft, ex- 
uberant and vivacious. 
One horn of this mustache, 
the horn nearest Tommy, 
now drooped with Tommy’s 
grief, but the other horn 
perked jauntily to heaven 
with some private inward 
satisfaction. 

Far up the green tunnel, 
an automobile rounded a 
corner in a flurry of dust 
and came toward them. 
Before store and saloon, 
tied loose with dangling 
reins, saddled and slumber- 
ing horses woke to panic 
effort, jumping walls to gar- 
den or orchard, or shoul- 
dering into open doors of 
what market places their 
respective riders affected. 
Our two pedestrians 
pricked up their ears, their 
previous high converse for- 
gotten. This fixes the time 
with accuracy; horses were 
not wonted to automobiles 
then—nor were their riders. 

The car turned a corner. 

“Welladay, alack and 
perhaps gadzooks! I didn’t 
know any of those things 
ever got here. You people 
been improving the 
roads?” 

“No; they’ve been im- 
proving the cars,’’ said 
Tommy. Tommy’s fresh 
young face smoothed 
briefly with its interest; 
then it clouded again. 
“Some few can get through 
the Hot Gates from the 
county seat. That’s old 
Malloch himself, I judge, 


feeling around to do you more dirt. You speak up, Mr. Mullins. I’ve only known you 
two weeks. Declare yourself, white man! Are you going to let this lulu bird wipe his 
feet. on you, or are you going to fight back? I want to know what kind of a gink I’m 
working for. Yes, I know Malloch owns stores and ranches and banks and this and that, 
hither and there and yonder, and the coal fields and the county seat—and nigh all the 
county administration except that old hard-headed sheriff man. Yes, yes; but he 
don’t own me, by gravy! And I’m plumb curious how about you. What you aim to 
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“Fight,” said Pliny 
Mullins. ‘‘You do it. 
Get you a guy with 
a gun and a black dog 
and have ’em stand 
night guard on your 
little old derrick for 
the present. Always 
willing to fight or 
frolic. I’ll be studyin’ 
to rig up some sort of 
contrivance later. But 
just now, you see, I’m 
plumb busy.” 

“Yes, you are!”’ 
sniffed his earnest 
employe. ‘‘Busy at 
what?” 

“Well,for one thing, 
soon after dinner I aim 
to carry a pat of but- 
ter and some nice 
warm cakes to my 
poor old grandmother 
up there.” 

Mr. Mullins jerked 
his chin to indicate 
the second story of 
a building just ahead. 
The first story was 
occupied with Jake 
Henry’s saloon. 
Tommy sniffed again. 

“Tt sure takes all sorts to make a world,” he said. 


“Now 
if somebody had handed me the dose you got last night, no 
poker game would hold me—nv, sir! I’d go camp right 
with that well till it got drilled, that’s what I’d do!” 


““Now, now, be reasonable,”’ remonstrated his employer. 
“Them lads are scared—nearly caught, and you shooting 
at ’em, andall. They’re not going to try anything tonight, 
nor yet awhile for a whole mess of nights. You know it. 
Here, let’s eat with your namesake.” 

They turned into a restaurant whose front made the 
simple announcement: 


PTOMAINE TOMMY 


Salamanca had eaten early; only a few tables were in 
use. Mullins led the way to a little alcove separated by 
the width of the room from the nearest occupied table. A 
brisk waiter came to take their order; close on his heels 
came a tall young man, who pulled out a chair opposite the 
two friends. 

“Be all right if I eat here?’’ he inquired. 

“Sure,” said Pliny Mullins. ‘Help yourself.’’ He rose, 
Tommy with him, and went back into the main dining 
room. ‘‘George,’’ said Pliny to the waiter, “we'll eat at 
this table, I guess.” 

The waiter flushed. 

“My name is Andy,” he said. 

The tall young man followed from the aleove, thunder 
on his brow. 

“‘T came in here to make you a business proposition and 
you spring a ranakaboo play like that on me! What you 
tryin’ to do—work up a cheap rep as a bad man? I’msur- 
prised at you, Mr. Mullins—I am so.” 

“Listen, fellow!’ said Pliny. ‘‘You’re going to be sur- 
prised a heap worse if you pester me any.’’ Tommy Garrett 
regarded his employer with warm approval. ‘I’ve moved 
once to get away from you,” said Pliny, ‘‘and I won’t move 
twice for any man on earth.” 

“‘T don’t understand the big idea for going off half cocked 
like that,”’ said the newcomer. ‘‘ You don’t even know who 
I am.” 

“Oh, yes, I do,” said Pliny. ‘‘You’re Cal Pelly, boss of 
the Circle M and one of old Malloch’s trained seals. Some 
of your bunch came sneaking around my well at Webb last 
night, trying to blow it up with giant powder. I don’t eat 
with such trash.” 

“T’ll give you my word that I never so much as heard of 
it until you told me,” said Pelly. ‘‘Neither has Malloch— 
and I can prove it. True enough, he doesn’t want you or 
anybody else drilling wells at Webb, and you can’t blame 
him for that.” 

“Well, I can,” declared Pliny. ‘Government land, open 
toentry. I’ll drill there if I want to—and I want to. What 
Malloch wants and what he gets are two different things.” 

“Yes, but listen! Malloch had no finger in any dynamite 
play. He ain’t the kind to do a trick like that. He don’t 
believe in violence, ever. Him and me, we talked this over; 
and if you want to ranch it, I’ll put you onto a lay that 
beats anything you'll find around Webb or anywhere else 
on Purgatory Plain. That’s fair, ain’t it? Don’t you think 
it would look better if you’d listen to reason instead of 
makin’ these grand-stand plays?”’ 

“T’m backing up any plays I make, so don’t you fret 
about that,’ said Pliny. ‘‘ You just forget my grand-stand 
plays and go on with your errand. Sit down; let’s hear 
what you got to say.” 


‘Just as I Thought—a Hold<Up!”’ 


Tommy rose and tapped the table; his eyes narrowed. 

“Now if you think I’m going to eat with you, Mr. John C. 
Calhoun Pelly, you got another guess. It was Mullins’ well 
your gang tried to blow up, but it was my drilling outfit, 
remember. Smoothin’ it over with Mullins ain’t going to 
make no difference to me a-tall. You don’t fool me one 
little bit. If it wasn’t you, it was some of your gang.” 

“Clam yourself, Tommy, clam yourself!’ said Mullins. 
“Of course it was some of his gang. Pelly ain’t denying 
that. Peaceable chap, Pelly. . . . George, we won’t want 
dinner right now.” 

‘“My name is not George. My name is Andy.”’ Andy’s 
eyes snapped. 

“Yes? Well, you come back after a while. We’re going 
to talk a little business.” 

““There’s two of you,” said Pelly, ‘‘and I got no gun. 
And I don’t lay claim to be any bad man ——”’ 

“Yes, yes, that’s clear enough.” 

fe or a gunman. So if it gives you any pleasure to 
insult me, go to it! But let me tell you that it is most 
mighty little to your credit.” 

Pliny smiled warmly. 

“Do you know, if I thought any man was insulting me, I 
wouldn’t talk business with him. No, sir! I’d do business 
with him—that’s what! But you please yourself.” 

Pelly hesitated, his handsome face red and white by 
turns. 

““You’re a hard man to deal with, Mullins. Well, here’s 
the lay: As I said, Malloch don’t want anybody settling 
near the coal mines. He makes no bones about that. No 
reason why they should, anyhow—not after this drought, 
with grass down to the roots, dried up and blown away. 
But out in the Rueda Mountains, beyond the Circle M, 
there’s a nice place you can take up—plenty water and a 
piece of country the drought didn’t hit very hard—pretty 
good grass. And you could lease to the Circle M for five 
years at a good price—say, five hundred a year—whilst 
you was proving up. ’Course I’m not saying anything 
about selling after you prove up. You got to swear you 
haven’t made any such arrangement. After you once get 
a patent, you can do as you please; but you got a perfect 
right to lease right away. What say? Nice place, purty 
country; beats the sand flats all to thunder, not to men- 
tion bucking the strongest man in the territory.” 

“You mustn’t mind that,’’ murmured Pliny amiably. 
“My father’s was like that.” 

“Heh? What was that? I didn’t quite get it.” 

“My eyes,” explained Pliny. ‘“‘Them being green that 


way. It don’t mean anything. I’m not nearly so big a fool _ 


as you think I am. Drought everywhere, you with a big 
brand-of cattle and no feed, telling me where I can take up 
water near you, with good grass—does that sound like 
sense? And you wishin’ I’d choke every minute you was 
telling me too. S’pose I. don’t know such a place would be 
located within sixty seconds if there wasn’t a catch to it? 
Somebody’s ranch you want jumped, eh? Me pulling 
chestnuts out of the fire for the Circle M? Yes, yes, likely! 
Or going up against some good guy who’d snuff me out— 
and serve me damn well right!’’ Pliny rose, jerked at the 
buckle of his gun belt and handed belt and gun to Tommy 
Garrett. ‘Put my gun behind the desk, Tommy, and stay 
there yourself.’’ He stepped over to the wide central aisle 
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and turned to Pelly. ‘‘Now, pinto 
me to jumping claims for you, will yo 
yellow hound!” 

Pelly was ten years younger than 
twenty pounds heavier. He plunged f 
head down, face shielded with his le 
his right swinging wildly. Pliny slipped ; 
leaned far to the right, stuck out his leff 
and tripped his charging antagonist. 
dived headlong to the floor, face doy 
slid on with 
petus of his own 
Pliny leaped aft 


face toward 
feet, his feet 
Pelly’s head; 

foot slipped 
Pelly’s right ; 
Pliny sat bac on 
foe’s shoulde1 "i 
reached swiftly and 
sisted his own 

to hook up over 
back of Pelly’s ne 
the boot’s toe curl 
snugly under the | 
man’s chin. Just 
time; before this 
justment was cc 
pleted Pelly was beginning to get his breath again, w 
he had lacked for a space after Pliny’s flying mount 
struggled almost to hands and knees in an effort to 
his rider. Pliny threw all his weight violently to h 
and at the same time struck sharply on his foe’s 
forearm. Pelly’s burdened head went to the floor agi 
Pliny reached both hands to his own right foot and tug 
frantically at his high-heeled, high-topped boot in an 
to pull it off. 

‘Keep your seats, gentlemen!” cried a musical - 
This was Andrew-called-George, admonishing the gi 
‘Keep your seats, everybody! These gentlemen ar 
ing a difference of opinion. Everything’s all right—an 
hope they both break their necks!” 

This wish seemed in a fair way to be gratified. 
mount plunged and heaved, striving to twist his head 
the gripping foot. Pliny was forced to tangle his lef 
in his enemy’s hair to assist the foot to hold the half n 
leaving his right hand, unaided, trying to pull off his boo 
fortunately loosened while both hands were on the | 
Pelly drew his knees under him; he was on hand 
knees; almost to his feet. Pliny swooped in 
arcs—to right, to left, forward, back—as Pelly strain 
struggled; the boot came off at last. 

“Now, pinto,” said Mullins, ‘‘the hour has come!” 
grabbed the boot above the instep and brought thi 
down sharply on the crazy bone of Pelly’s right elb 
Pelly yelped and that side gave way. The boot } 
crashed on the crazy bone of the other elbow. Pelly gro 
and collapsed, face and feet to the floor, the rest a ¢ 
ering triangle. 

Pliny took the boot in. | both’ hands, by heel and 
“Pinto man,”’ he said, “this is going to hurt you W 
than it does me!”’ He brought the bootleg down ¢ 0 
straining apex of the triangle. 


“Feller,’’ said Tommy Garrett a little later, “yo 
to be Little Red Riding Hood, but you act like a w 
me. But ain’t that maybe ample?” 

Pliny desisted from his labors and looked up, bi 
eyed. He had been forced to twist his left hand in Pi 
hair again, so furious had been the struggles of that hi 
one, and he had been plying the boot with his right 
alone; sweat rolled down his face and his breath 
jerkily. 

“Y ou—think—he’s—got plenty?” he gasped. a 

“T’m practically sure of it,’’ said Tommy. “Be 
you haven’t been having much exercise lately. 
overdo.” 

““Maybe so you’re right, at that.” 

Pliny uncurled his leg from the cruel half nelsoz 
walked up the aisle and sat down; turning his back’ 
humiliated victim, he pulled on his boot. ~ 

““He’s gone,”” announced Tommy. ‘Don’t blame 
for being ashamed to look him in the face. That’s n¢ 
to do any man. He’d a heap rather you’d shot him.’ 

“George,” said Pliny, ‘“you might bring us that d 
now.’ 

The alleged George swung jauntily down the aisl 
whisked off his apron and tossed it to a chair; he pi 
his hair back from his eyes. 

" My name is not George,” he announced crisply. 2 
name is Andy—Andrew Jackson. Get that?” 

Pliny regarded Andy with grave and earnest attent 
Then his eye lit up with enthusiastic recognition. 


‘bt it,” said Pliny. ‘““You mean your name is Andy? 
ure. Stupid of me. Well, Andy, how about a little 


” 
0 eat? br 


PLINY MULLINS inspected the three cards of his 
aw with patient resignation. Lifting up his eyes, he 
aware, beyond the open doorway, of a new- 
‘vith a smile that faded as he paused on the sunny 
jld. Leaning hand and shoulder against the door 
ie regarded Mr. Mullins with stony eyes. 
Mullins—What-Next Mullins—stole one startled 
shrough his lashes at the frozen face in the doorway; 
ad his lips, faltered, blinked, glanced furtively to 
‘nd left at his table mates, and spoke in a husky 
you see what I see?” 
Henry followed the accusing hand of Mr. Mullins 
yaleful figure in the doorway. 
y, I don’t see nothing a-tall,’”’ he stated. ‘‘Any of 
ys notice anything unusual?”’ 
boys glanced out indifferently across the burning 
and shook their heads. 
‘ne old Purgatory, that’s all,’’ said Bud Faulkner. 
ll then,”’ said Jake, ‘“‘does anybody see this?”’ He 
red chips into the pot—three—five—seven. ‘Oh, 
: bones. Let everybody in.” 
Pliny Mullins threw his hand into the discard, 
his stacks over to the banker and rose up joyfully. 
xess!’’ he declared. ‘‘All convicts are hereby par- 
‘all debts are canceled and the whole durned terri- 
kes one drink on me.”’ He fell upon the man in the 
i now grinning from ear to ear. ‘‘ Why, you mizza- 
horned toad, where have you been all this time?” 
vith handclasp and boisterous smiting of mutual 


a considerable fuss about that triflin’ no-account 
ancey, if you should ask me,” grumbled the dealer. 
fed with a sour and virtuous expression. 

u blamed old fool!’’ cried Yancey. ‘‘Nice question 
me, when you went and stepped into the next room 
ws ago, and no one ever saw hide nor hair of you 
| What’s the big idea, hey?” 


“Oh, that? I was hindered,” said Mullins. “You come 
up and sit on my hotel gallery with me and I’ll tell you 
about it. So long, boys.” 

The boys gazed after their retreating forms. The banker 
picked up the deck. 

“Still and all,” he observed, “they make a sprightly 
pair. Yet, mind you, since he struck these parts, Lafe 
Yancey never once said ary word about any Mullins, none 
whatever.’”’ 

“Pair?” echoed Bud. ‘‘Humph! Knowing Yancey well, 
and taking a long running guess on Mullins, what I say is, 
pair, hell! That’s no pair—that’s a crowd!” 


“When I mention drought, what I mean is—well, 
drought,”’ explained Pliny Mullins, sitting with his friend 
in the shaded balcony of the Kit Carson House. ‘‘ Dry 
spell. Disagreeable. Our most violent rainy spells are mis- 
took for droughts by distinguished visitors, frequent. But 
this one was a regular old blinger. Grass all parched and 
shriveled up and hlowed away—except grama, of course, 
and that was gnawed down to the roots. I had mesquite 
brush in the foothills, and it made a heavy crop of beans. 
Always does when there’sa drought. Humph! And dagger 
stalks bloom heaviest in dry years, too, so cattle can eat 
them. Curiouser and curiouser! I wonder fe 

Wondering, his eye followed the short streets of Sala- 
manca, in front, to left, to right, green arched and magical, 
and saw beyond each street, besieging all around and all 
about, the overwhelming red plains of Purgatory desert 
and the circle of dim mountains far away. There have been 
prayers less grateful than that unvoiced wonder. 

“And so she came in her splendid beauty,” prompted 
Yancey in a mim-mouthed patter, ‘“‘and brought a glory 
to his life such as fe 

“Huh? Oh, shut up, you salamander!”’ snapped Mul- 
lins, thus recalled from meditation upon the unending 
miracle. ‘‘ You haven’t got no more soul than a road lizard. 
Now, lemme see.”’ 

“You were narrating about your alleged drought,” said 
Yancey. 

“Oh, yes. Well, I didn’t actually lose much stuff my- 
self, what with mesquite and soap-weed blossoms and all; 
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but it throwed a big scare into me, and I sold out on a fall- 
ing market. Then I went to Phoenix—and there was a big 
game on. 

“Well, I studied right smart. My idea was to go back to 
old Palo Pinto and settle down. I’m thirty-two years old, 
for all my tender and girlish beauty. Nevertheless and yet, 
this Phoenix game looked plumb soft and easy to me. So I 
separated my wealth. Nine parts I put in the hotel safe, 
sacred to my respectable old age; and with one-tenth I sits 
in to try that easy game one whirl—no more, no less. 

“That was sure one deceivin’ game. I never held so 
many big hands or filled so many on the draw. But when I 
had ’em no one stayed, and when they stayed I didn’t have 
’?em. My stake lasted just two hours. Then I begun playing 
7em right up against my diaphragm, allowin’ to get even 
and quit. Well, you know how it is.” 

Lafe Yancey yawned elaborately. 

“Yes, I know how it is. You lost every cent, and served 
you right. You plumb disgust me.” 

“Somebody told you,’”’ protested Pliny. “You never 
guessed. Nobody could. It took them just a week to get 
my roll. Somebody told you.” 

“No,” said Lafe, ‘‘nobody told me nawthin’. Some 
people learn from experience, tha’s all. And some don’t. 
I’m not nigh as old as you are, Pliny—scarce thirty. But 
I’ve learned more sense than that.” 

“How many times have you learned that, Lafe?”’ 

“Four,” said Lafe. 

“Listen, Lafe, you ain’t heard nothing yet. I then went 
out and sold my Epidemic hawse and my saddle and went 
back. ’Course I knew I couldn’t win—no chance of that— 
but I wanted to finish the job. Never was any hand for 
halfway measures. Thorough, that’s what I am—old 
P. Thorough Mullins. Well, I lingered along ten days more. 
But I was plumb lenient and lib’ral with ’em. Gave ’em 
back the Capital Building and the road fund, rented out 
most of my farms to the original owners on good easy 
terms, done the same with my ranches and cattle, and 
gave a big farewell dance and barbecue to my tenants. 
Then, in the warm pink dawn, says I to myself, ‘Well, what 
next?’ And so I forked old Epidemic and came away. 

(Continued on Page 118) 


DREN aS 


“I Done Bought Three or Four Old Broke-Down Cow Ponies and a Couple of Burros, and Give ’Em to Webb City— Ali the Kids, Turn About"’ 
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not only of renown but, I may as well admit, 

of parts. He shook hands with a cordiality 
that warned me he was preparing not to talk for 
publication. 

“To what do I owe this pleasure?”’ he asked. 
When he shook hands a second time my suspicions 
were confirmed. 

But I said pleasantly, ‘‘I come as a friend to a 
friend. Later on we’ll decide how much of it to 
print.’’ His face clouded and he shook his head. 
“They tell me you even make 
speeches at dinners these days,” I 
pursued, in a tone of voice free from 
all suggestion of reproach. 

“That is the newspapers,”’ he ex- 
plained. ‘‘They always get every- 
thing wrong. Only yesterday 3 
He caught himself. 

“T have never yet printed a 
banker’s indiscretions, not even 
when he expected me to do so,” I 
assured him. 

“T was thinking precisely of what 
discreet newspapers don’t print,” 
he grumbled. 

“Ts this the beginning of a con- 
fession, or are you remembering 
how much you owe the financial 
reporters?” 

“Tf you will stop being a Smart 
Aleck I’ll tell you what I have in 
mind; but not for publication—un- 
derstand?” 

“You mustn’t edit my articles 
for me,’ Itoldhim. I may say that 
I have known him and his brothers 
intimately for years. ‘“‘I can only 
promise that I’ll print whatever I 
find interesting. Technical details, 
accountant’s figures and personal 
scandal are safe. Nei- 
ther am I interested in 
propaganda. I’ll tell 
you what brought me 
to you after you tell 
me how the reticent re- 
porters have contrived 
to annoy you.” 

“Tt wasn’t that. It 
is this: You know that 
Montagu Norman is 
here. He is governor 
of the Bank of Eng- 
land. His task is about 
as important as it is 
possible for any bank- 
er’s task to be. The 
newspapers have 
gravely assured the 
American publie that 
Norman’s presence is 
due to the desire for 
modernizing the ma- 
chinery of the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street. Norman’s 
frequent visits to the Federal Reserve Bank, we are in- 
formed, are prompted by his desire to study the mechanical 
devices and appliances of that institution as well as other 
American methods for expediting business. 

“We have a picture of one of the foremost financial ex- 
nerts of the world acquiring, after intense effort, the 
technic of sharpening lead pencils by electricity; also the 
installation of interdepartmental telephone lines and self- 
emptving wastebaskets. Thrilling, what? All the news- 
papers had it.’”’ He glared at me. 

“And the truth is?” I asked, in order to pacify him. 


[nse first banker on whom I called is a man 


Pushing Sterling Up to Par 


Wi England is moving heaven and earth to get back 
on a gold basis as soon as possible. It is an enormous 
job and Norman must get all the help he can of course. He 
had to make sure of the continuance of such conditions in 
the United States as would justify the Bank of England 
in going ahead with its plans. The bank has to know 
whether this country is liable to do something that will 
send the pound down again. England is so anxious to get 
the pound back to parity that she is forgoing no end of 
financial opportunities for increasing her world trade at 
this particular moment. She is restricting her exports of 
capital. Of course that gives an equally good opportunity 
to American bankers and manufacturers to profit. Norman 
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has been consulting with bankers keep- 
ing in touch personally with funda- 
mental conditions here. But according 
to the newspapers he is studying the 
labor-saving devices of American in- 
ventors, such as are used in our up-to- 
date banks. The truth would have 
made better reading, because it would have been not only 
more important but more picturesque, if properly drama- 
tized.” 

“The newspapers merely printed what official reasons 
were given them for Mr. Norman’s visit,” I said. ‘‘They 
were nice enough not to be indiscreet. The truth might 
have been more interesting, but also pretty embarrassing. 
Those of you bankers who are moderately intelligent long 
ago discovered that the only way to keep news out of the 
papers was to impart said news to the reporters or the 
editors in strict confidence. That is why most editors 
nowadays refuse to listen to confidential stories. The re- 
porters may obtain the facts from someone else, but if they 
printed the story they would be accused of violating confi- 
dence. I am going to print what you told me about 
Norman because I already had it from another source. It 
is no mystery; it is really ancient history. But it makes 
a good point. And now I’ll tell you what brought me here. 


- It is the epidemic of foreign-bond selling i 
market. It isnot alone the number of offerin; 

_ the appalling volume that is worrying a 
many people. Where, in your opinion, d 
chief danger lie? All these issues cannot 
equally successful, nor can they all be equall 
I am willing to print the truth and nothing bi 
truth, provided I get all the truth.” 

“T don’t see why yo 
print anything about it, 
story goes back three or four 
We have an abundance 
and bankers are taking adva 
of it. There is no danger poin 
I can see,”’ he assured me 


The Bankers’ Alibi 


“Ts THIS the habitual seer 
ness of an inveterate bank 
are you really blind?” I aske 
sometimes think bankers g 
they believe their own prospec 
The announcement of a new 
may be a masterpiece of ey 
But some of you fellows thin 
are clever because the selling } 
you wish to emphasize are p) 
twice—once when you pay ea 
it in the advertising pages ar 
second time when the same tl 
printed in the news column 
that your idea of doing yor 
duty by the public?” = 

“We tell the public what} 
selling, which is also what thi 
buying,” he retorted. 

“What you most often ¢ 
said, “‘is to establish your a 
advance. At the bottom of 
you call the selling points, yo 
ally have a line 
phasize the fae’ 
you do not your 
vouch for the tr 
the statement p 
above your f 
name. You belie 
information to 
curate, but you 
guarantee it. 
point proudly { 
fact that you gi 
ures of earning) 
the like, and yon 
that one of the 
things that wet 
said is that the 
three kinds of li 
wit, lies, damn¢ 
and statistics. : 


public is enti 
more than this 
not a reputable! 
ment banker’s business to sell securities. His bu 
is to sell only good securities. Now I ask you as 
and client, are all these foreign bonds good? Whi 
bad ones and why? Why do so many banke 
brokers and dealers bring out so many issues 
effect will the investment of a few more billions 
lars abroad have on our own money markets? 
answer calmly, as if you were talking to your w 
“T get that you wish facts, opinions and pr edi 
impartially,” he objected. . 
“‘T want you to unbosom yourself on the subject 
eign bonds,” I explained. 
“That is quite an order. 


to give you as you imagine there is. I am willing 
you all that I know, if you don’t print my name si 
I shall not have to edit your article, as you put it. 

“Now let us begin with Chapter One. You ar 
because you fear the public is going to be stung 4a 
want the details in advance. Well, the public. 
will be stung. It alwaysis. That is, there are alway 
ple who make bad investments just as there are 


you'll have to borrow other spectacles than mine 
to me as if timorous, because unenlightened, peo} 
frightened by two things—the volume of offerings a 


) about the public’s instant absorption of scores of 
s of bonds weekly. 

Wry are there so many issues brought out? Well, 
‘an bankers are true to type. We are all built that 
this country. Success breeds imitators. Hustlers 
hasten to the place where the money is. When big 
g houses meet with sensational success at any- 
+-in the newspapers—lesser banking houses promptly 
t»mselves, ‘What is the matter with our having some 
pickings?’ 

4a matter of fact, thereisno reason why they shouldn’t, 
it is how they also become originating houses. Then 
«aller firms find still smaller issues to bring out. The 
nag increase in the number of originating houses, as 
+ de calls them, is merely a manifestation of the same 
shat makes a successful restaurant or pastry shop 
ototype of a hundred others in places where not 
<»w before. It is the American spirit, the lively desire 
ry American not to be outdistanced by his competitors. 
Prsonally, the only bad feature that I can see to this 
ie in the number of bond-selling houses is that it is 
ing those conditions which we have always found 
sest. The eagerness of lenders to lend money is really 
r the lender, because it keeps him from scrutinizing 
rrower’s security as closely as he would were the 
er more anxious to borrow than the lender is to lend. 
ne other day a foreign government applied to New 
| ,ankers for money. It needed several millions at once 
e@ same amount spread over the next five or six years. 
anking house, however, insisted upon bringing out 
‘tire issue at once because of the good market for 
¢just now. In other words, the bankers sold twice as 
‘bonds as were needed. It did not make the bonds 
fer, nor did the borrower benefit proportionably. 
zaler felt like clinching the commission. That temp- 
is the bad feature, and not the fact that there are 
ny houses bringing out so many bonds.”’ 


i 
The American Slogan: More Business 


1/U see, when you consider the volume of offerings, you 
/annot overlook the fact that we have invested abroad 
ee less than $4,000,000,000. This includes the 
/ and notes of foreign governments sold in New York 
e money loaned to foreign corporations and individ- 
_the way of stocks, bonds and notes purchased; also 
invested by American corporations in agencies and 
aes and plants abroad. This aggregate is not enough 
‘dangerous. Moreover, the total is not altogether 
rorthy because of the securities of foreign govern- 
and corporations that have been repurchased by 
1ers and taken out of this country. A great propor- 
‘our gold imports originate that way. Great Britain, 
the World War broke out in 1914, had outside in- 
ents of more than $20,000,000,000, of which, I think, 
hing like 40 per cent was invested in North and 
_ America, 40 per cent in the British colonies and the 
tattered all over the world. By reason of her needs 
¢ the war, this amount was reduced to about $15,- 
)0,000, so that today it is still several times greater 
ours. And don’t forget for a moment that we are 
csally conceded to be the richest nation on earth. 
he only bloc that you do not find in our Congress is 
]-American bloc. There doesn’t seem to be any de- 
for it. Perhaps if it 
d they would call the 
yersimperialists. Now 
‘e a business nation. 
est brains go into busi- 
Our greatest, or at . 
ate our most typical 
sses are in business. 
logan has always been 
Business. And yet 
rou are, an apparently 
igent man, frightened 
ise we are making a 
ning at doing business 
ally. I mean doing 
ess as a nation, which 
urse really means in- 
tionally—the business 
ng business with other 
ns. What is wrong 
, that? The reason 
our investors have 
before needed to be 
ad against doing busi- 
abroad has been that 
dn’t need to doit. We 
s have found much 
T opportunities for 
able investment right here in these United States. 
d or Holland or Switzerland, for instance, had no 
opportunities for investment at home and therefore 
y had to export capital in order to put it to work 
ably. We never learned because we never needed to 
anything about foreign investments. 


. 


> 


“As a matter of fact, everybody should realize that the 
World War made us definitely an exporting nation; which 
of course means a creditor nation. We now find ourselves 
confronted by the necessity of exporting not only goods 
but capital by reason of conditions forced upon the entire 
world by the same war. We have had to provide buyers 
abroad with money to buy our 
goods. We are carrying buyers 
of our raw materials. In order 
to do business profitably, we have 
had to help restore peace condi- 
tions—that is, help to stabilize 
the currency of countries that 
couldn’t do business with us or 
anybody else because of their 
chaotic financial conditions. In 
helping to save the world from 
ruin we have done theright thing, 
the wise thing, financially as well 
as ethically. What makes you 
think that the reason we are buy- 
ing foreign bonds is that we are 
plain fools?”’ 


Logic of Events 


ss ARNINGS or no warnings, 
we are compelled to do in- 
ternational financing by what 
space-grabbing congressmen love 
to call the inexorable logic of 
events. The war needs of the 
European combatants during the 
years previous to our own entry 
into the struggle made this 
country the dumping ground 
for the world’s gold. We first 
paid back to Europe billions that 
she had lent us—that is, we 
bought back American securi- 
ties we had sold to European 
investors. After that we took 
about all the gold they had in 
payment for supplies purchased 
here at high prices. And after 
that Europe sent us more gold 
for safe-keeping. We became the 
civilized world’s safety vault. 
New York was about the only 
place where Europeans could 
store their gold and be sure of 
getting it back when they asked 
for it later on. Moreover, the 
only safe thing to hoard was dollars. 


Don’t lose sight of 
that fact for a single moment. What to do with that gold 
became a problem that worried us a whole lot. 

“Do you realize what we are up against when we have 
half the world’s supply of gold in our bank vaults? If you 
will remember what inflation did you can appreciate the 


need of preventing a repetition of those evils. We are 
solving that problem and our foreign-bond purchases are 
helping. We are putting some of that gold to work for us. 
We no longer hear so much about the demonetization of 
gold. Great experts no longer speculate on what is going to 
happen when gold ceases to 
be the world’s standard of 
value. The Keynes foxes 
having grown new tails, they 
no longer declare tails to be 
out of date. The civilized 
world is getting back to 
financial normalcy as a pre- 
liminary to doing business 
as business used to be done 
in the old days, with com- 
fort and safety, and we are 
helping. We have more at 
stake in dollars and cents 
than any of the others. We 
have the problem of staying 
the richest nation in the 
world. Wemust look ahead. 
In so doing, we must look 
beyond our borders. 
“Don’t jump on the in- 
vestment bankers. We 
Americans are too rich for 
our own good. We have too 
much of everything—too 
much gold, too much raw 
material, too much indus- 
trial capital, too much in- 
ventive genius, too much pep; also too much hot air at the 
wrong time. We are the most extravagant nation on the 
face of the earth, but also we are the one nation that can 
afford to be extravagant today. The year before the World 
War broke out our savings-bank deposits were about 
$8,500,000,000. Last year they were about $21,000,000,000. 
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“Don’t try to grasp these figures. It can’t be done 
offhand. The per-capita savings have risen from $89 in 
1912 to, I think, $186 last year. Our aggregate savings in 
1924 exceeded those of 1923 by about $1,000,000,000. Our 
national debt since the war expenditures ceased has been 
reduced by an amount that saves taxpayers—that is, 
investors—hundreds of millions 
of dollars a year in interest. We 
are generating new capital at the 
rate of about $6,000,000,000 
a year. Think of that and quit 
shivering. 

“Tam not arguing. I am stat- 
ing facts and conditions. We 
have become a nation of inves- 
tors. Our patriotism, when we 
responded to Uncle Sam’s call to 
supply the sinews of war, made 
us buy bonds by the thousands 
of millions. We had the money 
and it was no trouble to get the 
habit. Well, we still have the 
money and still have the habit. 
We simply have to invest our 
earnings and you can’t get around 
that. All the warnings in the 
world against stock swindlers and 
bond fakers and crooked promot- 
ers cannot keep the American 
public from buying thousands of 
millions of securities—and inse- 
curities—during the next few 
years. You are bound to hear 
of the losses of widows and or- 
phans and school-teachers and 
thrifty wage earners; and if you 
are very lucky, of the losses of 
wise millionaires and shrewd cap- 
italists also, who don’t publish 
their mistakes. You will get and 
doubtless print no end of harrow- 
ing tales, but the percentage of 
tragedies will be so small as to be 
negligible. No man or aggrega- 
tion of men can devise a system 
by which $5,000,000,000 a year 
can be invested without making 
a single mistake. It is your duty 
to insist that your readers shall 
not buy nonexistent mines or 
nonproducing oil wells or non- 
functioning inventions or non- 
paying railroads. But neither 
must you tell them to keep their savings snugly hidden 
under the loose brick near the kitchen stove. 

“It simply had to come, this adventure of ours in foreign 
investments. Continental Europe required rehabilitation. 
The capital needed for this is now being supplied by those 
who have capital to spare. The thousands of millions of 
gold which we hold have been a constant menace. The 
experienced British investor, the thrifty Dutch, the sapient 
Swiss and the shrewd Swede got back on a gold basis— 
actually or virtually—and have been making enormously 
profitable investments in countries which needed capital so 
badly that usurious rates of interest were cheerfully paid.” 


Good Times for Everybody 


“THE British Government, in order to get back ona perma- 

nent basis, for some time past has been discouraging the 
outflow of capital. British bankers, by request, are lending 
only to British colonies. This virtual withdrawal of British 
capital from the world’s markets makes us today the chief 
international lender. The tremendous balance of trade in 
our favor last year was the result, in a large measure, of the 
extension of credits to foreign industries which enabled 
them to buy their raw materials from us. This meant good 
times for everybody concerned in the production of such 
materials in the United States, which is to say, prosperity 
for all classes of Americans. Uncle Sam didn’t rob his chil- 
dren’s bank. He just sold raw materials. Have you under- 
stood the difference? 

“My advice to you is to go into the subject of foreign- 
bond sales with a clear perception of the reasons why we 
are doing business with the rest of the world, with the gov- 
ernments and the industries of Europe. You will find 
amazingly little to worry over, though a great deal to won- 
der about. Take the more typical loans, study them dis- 
passionately from the point of view of the banker, of the 
investor and of the human being, and then come back and 
talk it over with me. If you find any signs of bankers’ in- 
tentions to deceive or defraud the American public, tell me 
and I will help get at the whole truth. Don’t forget to 
come back anyhow.” 

“‘T am going to use every word that you have spoken,” 
I told him. I shook hands and left him, to begin my search 
for horrible examples. 

(Continued on Page 218) 
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HERE could 
[': no reason- 

able doubt that 
a murder had been 
committed. The 
stiff was laid out in 
Ed Lawder’s Fu- 
neral Parlors and it 
showed expert carv- 
ing with a razor. 
Coupled with the 
fact that it had been 
found in an alley 
back of a pool room 
in the negro quarter, 
this se2med to hint 
dirty work. 

Suspicion fastened 
on Square Harkness. 
A feud was known 
to have existed be- 
tween himself and 
the decedent over 
Doc Rosser’s cook, 
and that was 
enough. They ar- 
rested Square and 
threw him into the 
calaboose; but 
Square was none of 
your meek and 
lowly niggers. He 
raised an awful howl, 
protesting his inno- 
cence and loudly de- 
manding bond like 
“the white gen’l’- 
men git.’’ Of course, 
they laughed at him. 
Next, he pointed out 
his right to legal ad- 
vice, and when this 
was conceded, re- 
quested that they 
send for General 
Grady at once. 
Even the sheriff got 
a grin out of that, for 
the general was the highest-priced and most famous crim- 
inal lawyer in those parts. However, they humored the 
darky and somebody called Grady’s office on the telephone. 

““He’s gone on a trip to Mexico,” a stenographer re- 
ported. 

On receipt of this news Square wilted. Nor from that 
‘moment did he make any further effort to secure a lawyer. 

He stayed in the hoosegow a couple of weeks before ob- 
taining a preliminary hearing and was:a considerably 
chastened nigger when finally conducted into court. After 
a few questions that established Square’s financial. condi- 
tion, the judge appointed young Sid Cade to defend him. 
Now Cade had a reputation for knowing more about law 
than any lawyer in the county, but nobody could recall 
ever having heard of his winning a case. The court now 
and again threw some business his way out of regard for his 
father, who had been a leading physician in the town; but 
that, and examination of an occasional abstract of title, 
comprised practically all the practice he enjoyed. 

He went to see Square in jail. 

“Now, I believe you’re guilty, Square.” 

“No, suh. No, Mistah Sid, I ain’t.”’ 

“Well, I think you are. But the circumstances of this 
case—ahem—are such Say, he pulled a gun on you 
one night, didn’t he?” 

“That niggah done tried to kill me more’n once. Yes, 
suh! He was mean sure enough.” 

“That’s what I hear. Then maybe I can get you off on a 
five-year suspended sentence.” 

“Suspended where?’’ Square inquired uneasily. 

“You'll get five years, but you won’t have to serve it so 
long as you behave yourself. That’s possible under a law 
in this state, but it is only possible when the prisoner has 
never been in trouble before. Ever been in trouble before, 
Square?” 

“No, suh, I sure ain’t.”’ 

“Never been in the penitentiary?” 

“Oh, yes, I been in the pen a coupla times,’’ Square ad- 
mitted. 

“What for?” 

“Well, the las’ time, Mistah Sid, they done ’cused me of 
cuttin’ up a wench. But I never done no such of a thing.” 

“Then how did you happen to be sent to the pen, if you 
were innocent?” 


“Who Found This Out?’’ Tarwater Demanded 


“Well, I was in ’bout the same fix I am now—I didn’t 
have a real lawyer, you might say.” 

There was sufficient evidence available as to the slain 
darky’s record and character to have freed Square had it 
been handled adroitly. In the hands of an expert criminal 
lawyer, his case would have been easy, because it was gen- 
erally acknowledged that the decedent’s sudden taking-off 
constituted a gain to the community. Perhaps Harkness 
would have fared better with no attorney at all, for Sid’s 
argument to the jury was so cold and colorless that those 
twelve good dumb-bells and true were driven, almost in 
spite of themselves, to consider the facts impartially. His 
manner, his review of the evidence, his references to the 
prisoner—everything betrayed a doubt that his client de- 
served leniency. Indeed, Cade might have been stating the 
facts in a civil suit for ten dollars instead of pleading for a 
human life. He stuck to facts, and if facts were against the 
dead man, they were equally damaging to the prisoner. So 
the jury gave Square five years for manslaughter. He was 
stunned. 

“‘T wants to appeal,’”’ he announced. 

“On what grounds?”’ 

“Why, the jury was ag’in me, Mistah Sid. They was 
biased.”” 

“Mow do you figure that?”’ 

““They musta been, or how come they said I was guilty? 
It stands to reason, don’t it?” 

“‘T’ve heard of an appeal on the grounds of the judge 
being biased, Square, but I don’t believe your contention 
will stand up. We used plenty of challenges.” 

‘“‘T wants to git Gen’ral Grady,” said the darky sullenly. 

“All right, get him. I’m through.” 

The general had returned from his jaunt to Mexico City 
and was actively engaged in organizing for the guberna- 
torial campaign. ‘Who is this niggah?”’ he inquired. 

“Do you remember a boy who worked for Doc Rosser 
a while—used to be yardman there, general?” 

“Huh-uh. Can’t say Ido. Has he got anything?” 

““No-o. He don’t own the shirt on his back.” 

“Then what does he mean by sending to me?” de- 
manded the general, considerably nettled. 

“He says you could get him off, general.” 

““H’m! I wonder—do you reckon he’s any kin to Uncle 
Isaac Harkness?” 
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“Sure. He's 
ol’ darky’s son,’ 
“Well, well, w 
The general’s 


ent. You tell 
boy I’ll look int 


ing immersed in 
ities, showed 
hurry about 9 
over the rec¢ 
When he did fin 
get around 
Square’s busin: 
he did not bothe 
delve into it. ¥ 
should he? The 
dictment was 
starting point ; 
it proved suffic} 


ofiered no plea 
self-defense, as 
no leniency beca 
of mitigating 
cumstances, 
seized the first te 
nical loophole he: 
and put his faith 
that. | 
The state con 
tution provided t 
‘all prosecutic 
shall be carried or 
the name and by. 
thority of the state, and shall conclude ‘against the pe 
and dignity of the state.’’”” And as Grady scanned the 
dictment he chuckled. Then he set to work on the app 
In due course it came before the Court of Crimi 
Appeals. Perhaps the general’s name was not without 
fluence; possibly they could not shake off the fog of te 
nicalities and hairsplitting which clouded their men 
processes. At any rate, that august body threw out 
verdict. Following is a quotation from their opinion: 
“We have inspected said indictment in this record ¢é 
fully, and there is no doubt that the word ‘against 
spelled ‘ainst,’ the letters ‘ag’ being entirely omitted. 1 
constitution is imperative that the indictment must ¢ 
clude ‘against the peace and dignity of the state.” 
doubt it was the intention of the pleader to have beg 
this clause with the proper word ‘against,’ but inst 
thereof he entirely omitted the two beginning letters t 
would have spelled said word and uses an entirely diffe 
word that is not idem sonans and has no meaning at 
Can we supply this omission? We think not. We wo 
again call attention to the fact that more care and dilige 
should be exercised in such matters by the lower cour 
They didn’t bother to bring Square to trial again, | 
turned him loose. : 
Two months later a mob burned him on a pile of rai 
ties for shooting a brakeman who threw him off a tre 
Of course, the general’s colleagues all said, “Isn’t h 
wonder?’’ But the success of this appeal could not : 
much to his already great prestige. To young Cade, h 
ever, it was a bitter pill. Why couldn’t he have though 
that? 4 
“But you wouldn’t have used it if you had seen 
would you?” exclaimed his wife. ‘It doesn’t seem fait 
me. It sounds silly.” . 
“It’s the law. And it did what I couldn’t do—i 
Square off.”’ = 
“He deserved to be hung, and you know it.” 
“Maybe; but I was defending him.” 
“Aren’t there any limits to what a lawyer will do fe 
client?” ‘ 
“You don’t understand these things, honey.”’ ; 
“Maybe not. But I wish to goodness you were 
business.”’ ‘ 
“What sort of business?” 


‘\nything that’s honest.” 

‘tut I’m not cut out for business.” 

‘nd you aren’t cut out for a lawyer either.” 

right, all right,” cried Sid, laughing. “If you’re off 
I give up.” 

e very next night he suffered another humiliation 
igh a display of Grady’s powers. It occurred at a mass 
ing of property owners in the Oakdale addition, Cade 
seen instrumental in calling it, but the moment the 
‘al arrived in the hall his presence completely domi- 
] the meeting. He listened with a bored air to the 
us speakers, then rose from his place and mounted 
jlatform. A salvo of applause, followed by an ex- 
ant rustle and silence. Grady waited a moment, his 
face as impassive as a mask. At last he began, slowly, 
essively, an ingratiating note of deference in his voice. 
he started to chaff and tell stories, and the meeting 
ed. Suddenly serious again, he pulled out all the stops 
is oratory and words purled from him in a silver- 
jing stream. From that point he warmed up to the 
gusiness in hand, which was to kill the project fostered 
oung Cade for a sidewalk extension on Cedar Street. 
‘Vice had reached its zenith and crime its acme,” thun- 
i the general, harking back to the decline of the 
can Empire for an adequate parallel. “Such was the 
ien effrontery of the age that the empress og 

‘ad then a plug-ugly at the back of the hall let out a 
is of bloodcurdling yelps after the best manner of a 
1d pup with a tin can tied to its tail, and the crowd 
.e into guffaws, for the general had carried his dog tax 
€ courts the preceding year. The eminent jurist tossed 


- his gray mane and glared in the direction of the 
» ler. 

This be-yu-tiful, fair world of ours,” he cried in rasping 
is that stilled the disorder, ‘‘is sullied by the slimy 
‘ence of snakes and other rep-tiles which worm their 
j1ous way through the grass to strike the heel of the 
yary. But wise men are on the alert for them. 

(’m not so green, my countrymen, that I don’t recog- 
the source of this interruption. There are men so 
ardly they can’t look other men in the eye—they can’t 


get up on their own hind laigs and come out with it. No, 
they strike from ambush, they hire or cajole the ignorant 
and puer-ile to work their fell purposes. I know who’s be- 
hind these grotesque attempts to turn our protest into 
ridicule—the insatiable octopus whose tentacles are reach- 
ing out all over this fair land to enslave us and suck our 
heart’s blood—the Interurban Company!” 

He released the name with a bellow, paused long enough 
for effect, and then proceeded in calmer vein. 

“Henery Cunningham, my friends, is the hired mouth- 
piece of that company. Henery Cunningham is a polecat. 
I say it publicly and fearlessly, without recourse to sub- 
terfuge or the nefarious employment of go-betweens—a 
polecat of the deepest dye As ; 

“Odor,” suggested a voice. 

“T accept the amendment,’ continued the veteran 
lawyer, and when the crowd laughed he suavely continued 
his argument. What’s more, he carried his audience with 
him before he got through. 

He invariably did that, however. No gathering in our 
country could resist the general when he got into his stride. 
The crowd left the meeting in fine humor, for they all knew 
that his speech was really an opening gun in the political 
campaign and Grady had seized the pretext of a sidewalk 
extension to take the hide off the Interurban Company. 
He was a fightin’ fool, that man, and no mistake! Nobody 
could ever down General Grady! 

Sid Cade listened irritably to the comment and hurried 
off so that he would not have to hear more of it. Shucks, 
what was the use? He would never make a lawyer. Here 
was Grady, who could argue either side of a cause within 
the same hour—and do it convincingly, passionately, too— 
who seemed actually to feel what he said, to burn with sin- 
cerity Why, Sid had once seen him shed big scalding 
tears as he pleaded for a man who had wiped out an entire 
family by burning their home after a dispute over a mule! 
He had watched him break down a jury of stalwart round- 
haircuts until they sobbed over the wrongs of a husband 
who had protected the fair name of his children by shooting 
his wife’s paramour in the back and thereby winning a 
front-page position in every newspaper in the country. 


Guy Stepped Close to the Barrel and Fired Twice Through It 
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What a marvel the old fellow was! Dauntless and always 
sure of himself, while he, Sid 

“T reckon I wasn’t cut out for a lawyer,” he muttered 
ruefully. 

Crossing the square, he ran into Henry Cunningham. 

“Hello,” he said. ‘‘How’s the polecat?” 

The traction attorney grinned. ‘‘Fine and dandy, Sid! 
Wasn’t the ol’ boy in great form tonight though?” 

“He sure went after you. Coming my way, 
Henry?” 

“No-o. I’m going to drop in at the Elks Club a minute— 
got a game of dominoes on with the general.” 

So! After all those rostrum fireworks Grady and the 
traction attorney could sit in friendly fashion across a 
table! 

“You live and learn,’’ said Sid, which merely proved how 
young he was. 

Every successful man fails at times, however, and occa- 
sionally the general met with unimportant setbacks. One 
of these occasions was when he was addressing a political 
meeting of colored brethren. Never had he been in finer 
fettle. His great voice rolled and sank and quivered; he 
soared the empyrean blue, reached up and gathered all the 
stars of the firmament. But at the very peak of his climax, 
while Grady was tiptoe after a heart-tugging tonal sob, 
an aged darky in the front row stirred restlessly and in- 
quired of his neighbor in a loud whisper, “‘ Well, why don’t 
he tell it?”’ 

Another time he ran into the passionless atmosphere of a 
Federal court. From force of habit the general began to 
make the welkin ring with the passionate blah-blah he was 
accustomed to employ with juries, but right in the middle 
of his peroration the judge stopped him. 

“Just a minute, Mr. Grady.” 

The general paused expectantly. 

“Got a match?”’ queried the court. 

The veteran jurist stuttered a wrathful protest. 

“T would like to remind you, Mr. Grady,” continued the 
judge evenly, “‘that you’re in a Federal court, not a district 
court. Stick to the facts.”’ 

(Continued on Page 146) 


HE pack horse was old and the man was old. A TP 4] tlh pee St ee a - 

| ludicrous air of antiquity hung about them as they lO VW JA IP in Ww FUN er 
picked their way along the valley bottom where S 

the grass stood lush and green, where blithe spangles 


of wild flowers sang of youth and 
spring. When the man stopped, the 
horse stopped. The fiddle-faced old 
cayuse nibbled pensively at the tufts 
within reach of his noseas the wrinkle- 
faced old man thumbed a straggle of 
yellow-white beard and let his opaque 
little eyes wander over the verdant 
valley sides and the pine-clad slopes 
beyond the grasslands, and then on 
to the towering minarets of white 
beyond the timberline, where the 
snow-clad peaks caught and held the 
light of the afternoon sun. His gaze 
became more ruminative as it sank 
again to the lower levels about him, 
the levels so thickly mottled with the 
contending greens of moss and grass 
and conifer. 

“You sure could fatten cattle in 
this region,’’ he said aloud. ‘‘You 
sure could!” he repeated as he 
squinted about at the old pack horse 
so deliberately cropping the thick 
turf. The sound of those succulent 
munchings seemed to disturb him. 
He stared at the battered old skillet 
strung beside the pack bag, the skillet 
that had smoked with his bacon and 
beans from the Rio Grande to the 
Neehaco. 

“Come on, Yuma!” he said in 
his cracked old voice as he headed 
down the valley again. ‘‘Come on, 
you sway-back ol’ glutton! Mush, 
you indolent ol’ alkali eater, or the 
geese’ll be headin’ south before we 
git to Hazleton!” 

He trudged on, slow and steady, 
puzzled by the luxuriance of the soil 
growth about him, by the flowery 
verdure that carpeted the earth, and 
by the bees that hummed in the air. 
Two or three hundred miles, he knew, 
would take him to the lower Alaska 
line. And Alaska, to him, had al- 
ways meant snow and suffering. He 
couldn’t quite makeit out. For here 
wasa valley thatseemed to hold about 
everything either man or beast could 
want. It had grass in abundance and 
it rippled and sang with water. It 
had clean groves of timber and a soft 
and tempered climate. There would 
be fish in the streams and a fair sprin- 
kling of game up in the hills. And 
likely as not there would be an oc- 
casional pocket of gold for the color 
hunter who could nose it out. 

A right pretty country, concluded 
old Lemuel Terman, who in his time 
had crawled three miles on his belly 
to an Arizona water hole and had 
chewed fishhook cactus to keep from 
drying up and blowing away. Aright 
pretty country, he agreed as he hob- 
bled along, if it only held an adobe 
hut or an hombre or two to show you 
weren’t the last man alive on a planet 
plumb lost in space. A tidy little 
corner of the world to settle down in 
and build you a fir cabin chinked with 


moss, and den up like a winter bear and forget the weari- of a bony and angular old man, as old as Lemuel himself. asked as hestruck a match and let an estimative and sligl 


ness of the open trail. 


Yet a frown deepened on Lemuel’s weathered old face as paused nor looked up as the newcomer climbed the fence 
his pioneering eye caught sight of anax bladeon alodge-pole and teetered there with a half-incredulous frown on his to her. We was all set for the biggest weddin’ in Mari 
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A Right Pretty Country, He Agreed, if it Only Held an Adobe Hut or an Hombre or Two to 
Show You Weren’t the Last Man Alive on a Planet Plumb Lost in Space 


his pocket, produced a blackened pipe, and pra 
to fill and light it. 

“This here your layout?’’ he casually inquill 
he squinted about at the frugal little farm. 


“Natcherally,”’ was the none-t 
friendly retort. 
“Located here long?”’ ask 
cracked-voiced old stranger. 
‘Goin’ on thirteen years,” e 
sullen-noted response. 
“T take it,’ pursued the inte 
with the deep-set eyes, ‘‘that j 
come from somewheres down 4 
Panhandle country?” 
Anotunpregnant silence proli 
itself between question and answe 
‘“‘Nope,”’ the other finally retort 
““we come west from Ontario wl 
the steel first got through.” 
“Then you ain’t alone here 
prompted the old wanderer with : 


inscrutable eyes. iz 
“Nope,” was the monosyllabic; 
swer. * 


“Who else in the layout?” p 
sisted Lemuel. 

“Me and my wife live. her 
replied the man with the impe 
trable old eyes. ‘‘And we sure fi 
it satisfyin’ to be alone.” he 

The stranger laughed. The sou 
of that laughter was like the by 
of a kingfisher. 

“T reckon you picked the % 
place for not gittin’ jostled overmu 
Just what might your name be?” 

“Tt might be Dan’l Boone,” ¥ 
the unmistakably hostile reply. “E 
it happens to be Dan’! Creel.” 

Lemuel regarded his pipe, whi 
had gone out, and leisurely procee 
to light it again. 

“Well, since we’re all so free a 
easy, I ain’t ashamed to say 1 
name’s Lemuel Terman. Born int 
ol’ Eagle Tail Mountains and broug 
up round Gila City and traveled t 
Southwest from the muddy ol’ Co 
rado to the Missouri, and still go 
strong when there’s a promise 
washin’ two bits out of the pan.” 

Again a silence hung between t 
two old figures. 

“Then, might I ask, stranger, it 
what brought you into this section 
the man with the hoe finally inquir 

“Just one thing,” retorted Lem 
with a sudden hardening of ] 
seamed old face. 

“Gold huntin’?” sidpestea 
other. , 

‘“No; man huntin’,”’ corrected t 
decrepit old trail pounder. “I 
trailin’ a yellow-backed he-ratt 
and a two-horned toad in hum 
shape who took my wife away fre 
me back t’? Yuma. And I’m a-goin’ 
git him afore I bump off! And wh 
I git him aim to carve his heart ou 

It was the farm owner’s turn 
reach into the pocket of his ta’ 
old jeans and grope for pipe and | 
bacco. He made it a slow an i 
liberative occasion. 

“How long was you-all married 
this wife you’re speakin’ about | 


So immured was he in his toil, however, that he neither unflattering eye wander over the threadbare old ran 


‘“Married to her?”’ he cackled. ‘‘I was never m 


for a minute when he saw footprints along the path he was_himself along the sharp-edged rails and invaded the field had the bride off to Phcenix afore we woke up to the fa 


pine not thirty feet away from him. Heevenstopped short time-furrowed brow. Then the lone musher slowly lowered County when this two-legged Gila monster horned 2 


traveling. And when he rounded a shoulder of the hillsand banded with the chrome-green berry leaves. 
beheld an orderly fence of split-pine rails and orderly rows 
of young fruit trees and a blue plume of smoke above the face the silent toiler. 
tree tops where a river shone silver in the shadows, he ex- 


what seemed to bea strawberry patch. The figure wasthat It was Lemuel who moved first. He reached slowly into ~ ventured; ~— 


he was only a yellow dog masqueradin’ as a cowman. - 
“Howdy, pardner!” he cried as he circled about so as to afore we got to Phoenix they was hooked up and hea 
east for the Natanes, and afore we got to White Mounta 
Slowly the old man with the hoe straightened his bent they was strikin’ north for the Navajo Valley, and 
perienced the vague resentment of the prospector who has_ back and studied the intruder, studied him long and in- I could run down that fleein’ groom and fill him full o’ 
found his claim jumped. He wasn’t as alone as he’d tently. 
imagined in that fat and fertile valley. 


he was plumb out of Arizona and across Colorado 
“Howdy!” he said, without enthusiasm. And the two goin’ strong for the Dakotas.” 

This discovery was confirmed when his squinting eyes old figures continued to stare at each other as intent and 
discerned a figure placidly hoeing between the rows of motionless as two eagles alone on the rooftree of the world. 


Dan’! Creel puffed meditatively on his pipe. 
“That must ’a’ been oe gine ago,” he 
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‘“figh onto forty years,” acknowledged the leather- 
sd old stranger. ‘‘But time don’t figger in a feud like 
That pirootin’ polecat took my woman and de- 
ed me before all Arizona. And all I’m askin’ o’ life is 
‘at us face to face with shootin’ irons in our hands. 
ft that I can sleep smilin’ under the stars.” 
‘Je other man leaned on his hoe, his face puckered up 
ought. 
Forty, years is quite a stretch o’ time,’ he finally 
ed. ‘‘Ain’t you never had no trace o’ him or come up 
it him, all them years?” 
[muel sat down on the soil between the berry rows and 
suly explored a hole in his boot heel. 
‘Tes, a trace here and a trace there, but never a trail 
Bs enough to bring us together. It was only last winter 
h.rd he’d gone up to the Yukon in the rush 0’ ’98.”’ 
‘,nd is probably froze and buried there,’’ suggested the 
k's 
or which same, if true, he can stand considerable 
¢kful,”’ was Lemuel’s venomous retort. ‘‘ For freezin’’d 
be pleasant obsequies to what he’s goin’ to face when 
-next to him.” 
d Dan’l Creel pondered this statement, pondered it 
Y apparent unconcern. 
‘hen you-all are headin’ up into the Klondike coun- 
y”’ he naively inquired. 
‘ was thinkin’ considerable o’ stayin’ off in this section 
ri spell,” Lemuel announced with a jutting of his 
iid old jaw. 
‘4nd givin’ up this here man hunt you was speakin’ 
? ventured the other. 
‘tempor’y—only tempor’y,’’ said Lemuel with his one- 
{| and mirthless smile. 
‘S far as I figger in this deal,” observed Lemuel’s 
‘|xle-browed companion, “‘you-all are sure welcome to 
t here till the Rockies turn over. But ” 
Chat’s plumb considerate 0’ you,” acknowledged the 
rman. ‘‘I ain’t never craved the company o’ men in 
qulk, havin’ been a cowman and a sheep nurse in my 
yh and a fry-pan prospector in my middle years. But 
thing tells me, pardner, that we’ve got considerable 


izsincommon. And it’ll be right pleasant settin’ round 


She Bore Down on 


this valley talkin’ about the old days when we was young 
and vigorous.” 

“Settin’?” ejaculated Dan’l Creel. ‘Say, pardner, let 
me tell you something: I ain’t done any more settin’ than 
a hen does on a hot griddle. It’s thirty-odd years since 
I’ve knowed the meanin’ of the word. From the time 
Tillie and me first come up out of ol’ Ar— from the day 
Tillie and me first migrated from ol’ Ontario I’ve been 
lookin’ for a place to set, and I ain’t found it yet. I nursed 
the plumb locoed deloosion when I hit this valley end that 
my troubles was over. I seen there’d be easy goin’ here, 
growin’ fruit and green stuff for the big copper camp down 
the river in summer, and in the winter carvin’ homemade 
totem poles for the coast tourists when they struck north 
again. There was a good livin’ in that, and I says, ‘ Here’s 
where I take root and rest up.’ But Tillie, she’s got 
plumb ambitious in her old age. She aims to see herself 
ownin’ ——” 

“Who’s Tillie?” interrupted the newcomer. 

“Tillie’s my wife,” explained the other; ‘‘the same bein’ 
owner and head boss o’ this berry rancho. Now I ain’t 
complainin’ none about Tillie. She’s endoored me for 
thirty-odd years, and a man’s got ’o make allowances for 
womenfolks. But ——” 

A sudden silence fell over old Dan’l. He squinted 
furtively about, possessed himself of his fallen hoe, and 
hitched at the braided rawhide thong that held his patched 
jeans about his attenuated waist. 

“You was remarkin’?’’ prompted the stranger, squat- 
ting between the berry rows as he knocked out his pipe and 
nonchalantly refilled it. ‘“‘You was remarkin’?”’ he re- 
peated as he felt for a match. 

But the response to that cue did not come from the man 
with the hoe. It came, in fact, from the far end of the 
field, where a large-bodied woman stood in the fence gap. 
She stood with arms akimbo, scorn in her attitude and. a 
battered felt hat on her head. And the voice that came 
from her ample lungs was both authoritative and arresting. 

“Say, you rattle-brained ol’ alkali eater, ain’t you got 
sense enough to know a supper horn means supper? D’you 
want me to blow a lung out, you feather-rufttin’ ol’ false 
alarm, afore you discover that while them biscuits is 


gittin’ cold I’m a-gittin’ hot? Git in here and eat or you’ll 
sure git your ol’ carcass limbered up with that hoe handle 
you ain’t overhet none with honest work!” 

Dan’! Creel indulged in an altogether supererogatory 
gesture of wiping the sweat of toil from his brow. 

““Comin’, Tillie, comin’!’”’ he called back with a meek- 
ness which tended to mystify the man with the match in 
his hand. For one brief but pregnant moment, in fact, the 
two old figures confronted each other. 

“That’s Tillie,” explained Dan’l, with a tinge of the 
confidential in his lowered tone. 

“T assoom so,”’ replied the other, with an unconcern that 
was obviously forced. 

“How d’you feel about it, stranger?” Tillie’s husband 
gently inquired. 

An obdurate light came into the other’s squinting old 
eyes. 

“T reckon to stay over a spell,’’ he announced as he 
clambered determinedly to his feet. 

Old Dan’! stood thoughtful. 

““Of course,’’ he explained, “‘she ain’t got no holt on you. 
You-all are an outsider, and free to come and go. And that 
makes it considerable different.” 

““Mebbe,”’ said the still mystified newcomer. ‘‘ Mebbe!”’ 

“Then let me tip you off, hombre, about that hoss o’ 
yours,’ admonished the thoughtful-eyed old Dan’l. 
“Tillie’d sure take on about an outside animal eatin’ up 
home fodder. So, all things considered, I’d be advisin’ you 
to stake out that critter somewhere further down the 
valley.” 

But any such concession was plainly not acceptable to 
Lemuel. 

““Where I goes my hoss goes!’’ he said. And he said it 
with decision. 

Ol’ Dan’! hunched a shoulder. 

“T’m led to assoom you ain’t had long and extended ex- 
perience with the fair sex,’’ he finally observed. ‘‘By which 
I mean, stranger, that you ain’t no married man?” 

“‘T was pizened agin ’em,’’ admitted Lemuel, ‘‘when my 
Sary was took off by that human skunk I was a-tellin’ you 
about. And since bein’ made the laughin’stock o’ the 

(Continued on Page 92) 


the Startled Lemuel and Indignantly Snatched the Revolver From His Hand 
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HE strike- 
breaking pro- 
fession has 


two indispensable 
typesofoperatives, 
and success or fail- 
ure in adjusting 
industrial disputes 
between warring 
employers and em- 
ployes depends 
much upon the 
competence or in- 
competence of. 
these. They are 
known to the pro- 
fession as nobles 
and finks. 

A noble, as the 
word implies, is a 
swanky aristocrat, 
a carefree, swag- 
gering knight of 
America’s roaming 
nobility, who at 
times risks the 
smoothness of his 
skin in miniature 
battles with ag- 
gressive strikers 
while playing the 
game of protecting 
property and strike 
breakers during 
active labor erup- 
tions. People with 
elastic imagina- 
tive powers fre- 
quently refer to 
him as a gunman, 
but a diligent 
search of his per- 
son will hardly re- 
veal a weapon 
more dangerous 
than a rusty old 
penknife, if that, 
in most cases. 
Whenever he. is 
forced into a skirmish with strikers he relies mainly upon 
his fists or whatever tools of combat he can conveniently 
pick up at random. Mostly though, especially when over- 
whelming odds are against him, he is pretty light on his 
feet, a real sprinter, leaving behind him a streak of dust 
that covers his retreat and baffles pursuit. Of course there 
are exceptions. Occasionally intrepid nobles will stand 
their ground and give stubborn battle until victory has 
been decided on the one side or on the other. 

Two of the nerviest and most outstanding nobles that 
ever operated in the United States were Big Clancy and 
Mexican Joe. They were well-known to the profession 
and to strikers from coast to coast, and they were feared and 
respected by both. Big Clancy very seldom, if ever, toted 
a gun; but single-handed he would unhesitatingly charge 
a group of troublesome strikers, irrespective of numbers, 
his pockets bulging with short pieces of iron pipe or slugs 
of some sort or another. Big, lithe, of powerful physique, 
over six feet and weighing a bit the other side of two hun- 
dred pounds, he became a veritable cyclone when in action. 
He truly negotiated many a bloody beating, and he took it 
with smiling grace and composure. There can hardly be 
any doubt that during his active career as America’s fore- 
most noble he was the recipient of more punishment than 
the combined bruising of all prize fighters since Cain’s 
time. But Big Clancy repaid in kind, adding compound 
interest and a little bit more. He knew nofear. A gang of 
jeering strikers was to him what a red flag is toa bull. He 
died rather young amid peaceful surroundings. 


DRAWN BY HERBERT PULLINGER 


Lightning Joe’s Last Shot 


EXICAN JOE was half Spanish and half Indian, un- 

dersized and sickly inappearance. But his dogged grit, 
his Indian shrewdness and his precise marksmanship more 
than outweighed his seemingly physical inferiority. When 
doing professional work he always carried a dagger and a 
gat, a .38 automatic, and several extra magazine clips 
primed for immediate use. And he was an expert with 
these tools. Apparently without an effort he could plug a 
dime at every click at a distance of fifty feet. Because of 
the marvelous speed with which he was wont to bring his 
gun into action he was sometimes called Lightning Joe, 


a well-deserved sobriquet. He took a devilish pride in 
exhibiting his gun; the handle of it was indented with 
notches, literally covered with them. But as he was in- 


clined to be a bit boastful at times and somewhat long on, 


self-esteem and concrete exaggeration, it is doubtful if each 
of these notches—or any of them, for that matter—really 
represented a victim. It could hardly be possible, and he 
running loose, roaming about the country at will, among 
countless cops, constables, sheriffs and sleuths. One par- 
ticular notch, the fifth from the end of the butt, was there, 
he proudly boasted, in memorial to a rival gunman who 
had been a little bit laggard in getting into action. Mexi- 
can Joe might have been all he claimed to be, a real bad 
man. Iam unable tocontradict him; but Iam in a position 
to know that his last act was game and lightning quick. 
On a certain railroad strike some years ago he was operat- 
ing in the West. As he was about to climb into the cab of a 
locomotive to escort the engineer and the fireman on their 
run a charge of buckshot caught him in the side. Did he 
squeak or bemoan his fate? Not Mexican Joe! In a flash, 
before losing consciousness, his automatic cracked. And 
thus to the memory of his assailant the last notch was 
carved on the gat of Mexican Joe. 

A fink is the ram, the wedge, the vanguard of the non- 
professional strike breaker. Where an industry has been 
closed by a strike he opens up shop and stands the brunt of 
the first few days or weeks of hostilities. He is the butter-in, 
the noise-maker, the bluffer and the buffer. The euphoni- 
ous word, scab, hurled at him by strikers and their sympa- 
thizers is music to his ears, familiar, harmonious, soothing. 
He smiles blandly. He is the individual who is suspected of 
being the originator of stalling. When he is supposed to be 
working on a job he sings, jokes, smokes and tells the boss 
how things ought to be done. Once inside of a shop pro- 
tected by husky nobles, sometimes assisted by the police, 
he is sang-froid in all his movements, carefree and dapper. 
Flop and eats are his most serious thoughts. The nonpro- 
fessional strike breaker is in many instances an efficient 
worker, and tries to hold down his new job by doing a fair 
day’s work for his wage and bonus; but a fink—well, the 
profession simply doesn’t approve of work; won’t tolerate — 
it. Work is undignified, hence unethical, and a fink is a 
stickler for ethics. He scorns work unless he happens to be 
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Recruiting 
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The profession permits volunteer scouts to loiter in 
about old-established noble-and-fink outposts where 
fish for leads to professional engagements. The mair 
posts in New York City are inside and in front of tk 
post office at Park Row and Broadway and in the col 
dors of several get-out-of-your-room-before-seven-o’¢ 
in-the-morning hotels for men. Here news or rumors 
impending industrial upheavals are discussed and ¢ 
fully analyzed by salted members of the profession, e eu 
day of the year. 

The location of these noble-and-fink outposts i iskn 
every chief of finks in the business. Therefore, when a ch 
of finks has landed a contract to break a strike, te 
thing he does is to dispatch one or two of his snappe 
to notify these patient pickets that prosperity has 
arrived and that a recruiting office has been or 
established at such and such a place. This is a ve 
point, as a chief of finks hardly ever recruits strike bre 
ers at his main office. This excellent news will ther 
relayed over the wires to various noble-and-fink d 
nobles phoning nobles and finks phoning finks, a 801 
endless-chain affair, getting in touch, by word of mout 
otherwise, with every noble-and fink lair known to the 
fession. Should it be an exceptionally big job, requi 
thousands upon thousands of men, the chief of finks } 
has the handling of it will invariably open recruiting of 
in the most populated cities throughout the count! y 
advertise for men in the help-wanted columns of the res 
tive local newspapers: ! 

Guards, huskies, five feet ten inches or over, wat 
Men wanted; out of town; open shop; big pay; 
board, lodging and transportation. Such is the ger 
trend. When these ads appear it is sometimes necessar 
call on the police to keep order in the vicinity of a n¢ 
and-fink recruiting office, so boisterous and unruly wi 
the mob of applicants, everyone elbowing, pushing 
fighting to get to the front of the push and up to the 
to sign on. Frequently brisk battles occur, nobles f 
handling nobles and finks pummeling finks. a 

When an army of nobles and finks. is,to be installec 
the premises where a strike is on, provision for its” 
usually made on the spot. Should it bea ‘street-car st 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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department store was still a newcomer in the 

business world, and it was looked upon as 
thing of an adventurer by old-line merchants. 
1 the department store’s advent dry goods had been 
5] in dry-goods stores, shoes in shoe stores, china in 
wnsware shops, and so through the list. It was the 
e rtment store’s boast that it sold everything under one 
> thereby achieving endless economies and conven- 
2s over the individual shop. Nor did it stop there. 
t dded rest rooms, hospitals, nurseries, cafés, art gal- 
3, pipe organs and free musicales, lectures, historical 
s)3, theater ticket offices, savings banks, branch post 
2s, and, most recently, radio broadcasting stations, free 
aiing space and chauffeurs’ clubrooms, all for the 
sort and diversion of the customer. 
wo great stores in particular—one in Chicago, the 
tir in Philadelphia—have become literal museums of 
harts and trades. 


\ J era I was a cub salesman in the nineties the 


The Rapidly Growing Chain Store 


\DAY the chain store is the newcomer, the department 
‘tore the conservative. In 1923 these chain stores did 8 
event of the retail trade of the United States, and they 
rigrowing furiously. The largest has 10,000 stores and 
a not crossed the Mississippi. It sold $350,000,000 
ch of groceries last year. The greatest of the five-and- 
chains sold some $218,000,000 worth of goods in 1300 
“2s, One man who was running a general store in 
“amerer, Wyoming, in 1902 now has a string of 500 
o\ral stores doing a total business of some $75,000,000. 
fiemphasis is upon clothing, dry goods, shoes and kin- 
ri lines. A drug-store chain has 300 stores in the United 
tes and 700 in the British Isles. A tobacco chain oper- 
(/ 1200 stores and 1300 agencies in this country, and 
‘ral hundred in Canada. There are restaurant chains, 
neal, hat, shoe and shoe-repair chains, candy, florist, 
ayer shop, orange drink, haberdashery, bakery and hotel 
ans multiplying like guinea pigs. The watchword is 
casolidation,” 


It is Not Difficult for Such a Night to Cost the Salesman a Hundred Dollars. 


By J. R. BR 
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Many have had little or no effect upon the department 
stores. Others of these guinea pigs of trade are fattening 
on the department store’s own cabbage patches. The five- 
and-tens made heavy inroads on the notions and other 
department-store counters. Now twenty-five-and-a-dollar 
chains are going further, and one chain system has entered 
the department-store field directly, having bought a store 
in Newark and one in Washington as nuclei of a proposed 
nation-wide combination. Ten more stores will be acquired 
this year, it is said. 

The largest of the Chicago mail-order houses also enters 
the department-store field this year, opening stores in 
Chicago, Dallas, Seattle and Philadelphia. 

The weakness of. the department store in this contest is 
the very lack of concentration that once was its chief 
advantage. A department store may do a $10,000,000-a- 
year business—several do a greater; but this volume is 
split up among a hundred departments, each handling a 
different line. These departments average only $100,000. 
The chain store concentrates on a narrower field of goods, 
doubles and triples the department store’s turnover, drops 
the art galleries and musicales, buys in tremendously 
larger quantities, sells for cash and does not deliver. 

It cost 403 department stores with net sales of less than 
a million dollars each 26.3 cents out of every dollar taken 
in to do business in 1923. They averaged a stock turn of 
2.4 and a net profit of 1.9 per cent. One hundred and sixty- 
three stores doing a business greater than one million dol- 
lars in 1923 made a better showing, with an average stock 
turn of 3.7, net profit of 3.6 per cent and expense of doing 
business of 28.4 per cent. These figures are quoted 
from Bulletin 44 of the Harvard Bureau of Business 
Research. 

No such data are available for the chain stores, but the 
largest of the five-and-ten group turned its stock at a rate 
of 8.3 in this same year and made a net profit, after taxes, 
of 7.96 per cent, though this showing is exceptional. 


RALPH 


Many old-line merchants who scoffed or wrung 
their hands at the coming of the department store 
either went out of business, joined the enemy or shifted 
from a quantity to a class trade and survived as spe- 
cialty stores. The department store has no intention of doing 
any of these things, nor have I any thought of predicting that 
another generation will see chain stores crowing upon their 
crumbling ruins. Department stores have been selling 
shoes, clothing, candy, gloves and jewelry for fifty years, but 
shoe, clothing, candy, glove and jewelry shops continue to 
flourish. My point is merely that the five-and-ten and its 
kindred have been making rapidly increasing inroads upon 
the independent retailer, the department store included; 
that the stores are mobilizing to stop the loss; and that 
they are doing it with varying success. 


A Revolutionary Step 


HIS counter attack is taking various forms, the most 

radical of which is the joining of eighteen large depart- 
ment stores scattered from Boston to Seattle, and doing an 
aggregate business of $200,000,000, in organizing a central 
buying office and a research bureau in New York. The 
former provides its members with New York sample rooms 
and an expert buying staff. The latter conducts a con- 
tinuous study of the methods and results of its members 
and of trade conditions in general. 

A simple move in its outlines, this step is really revolu- 
tionary. The American merchant has been an individu- 
alist since there have been American merchants, his books 
and his methods as sacredly personal as his toothbrush. 
For the store owner of Columbus, Ohio, to sit down at a 
round table with fellow store owners from Louisville, 
Indianapolis, Cleveland and a dozen other cities, and bare 
his mark-ups, his mark-downs, his turnover, net profits, 
volume, rentals, interest charges, wage scales and adver- 
tising appropriations; to set out the secrets of the unusual 
linen trade he has achieved, where and how he bought 
satin-finished cantons at a rare bargain—as a member of 
this association must do—would have been unthinkable 

(Continued on Page 209) 


This Type of Buyer is No Timid Country Mouse 
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By frederic Wate: 


““Twenty Thousand Dollars,’’ He Confirmed. 


‘ EEP moving,” Sergeant Daniel Delaney, New York 
State Troopers, ordered for the hundredth time in 
two hours. The group of shabby, mustachioed men 
that had gathered at the corner of Fifth and Paderewski 
streets while his back was turned hesitated, looked sheep- 
ishly at one another, then shrugged heavy shoulders and 
dispersed. Some strclled off down the dingy reaches of 
Fifth Street, plowing their way through the shawled 
strikers’ women who gossiped before shops emblazoned 
with strange consonant-filled names, side-stepping the 
shrill ragged children who swarmed across the pavement. 
Three of the group threw back their heads and marched 
up Paderewski Street, taking the almost deserted sidewalk 
bordered by the high brick wall above which the sooty 
mouths of the Ramapo Steel Spring Company’s chimneys 
rose, smokeless and cold, against the January sky... Their 
swaggering stride spoke definace, but one of them winked 
as they passed Delaney. He winked in return and watched 
them march away down the long vista of concrete walk to- 
ward the vast slag heap at its farther end. He saw them 
hail the first of the sandwich-boarded pickets they passed. 
Trooper Home, on mounted patrol, swung his horse over 
and walked it along beside them, and the sergeant turned 
away and clicked spurred heels together to warm his 
numbed feet. 

A girl rolled provocative eyes at him as she passed, 
giggled and pulled her shawl closer about her face. A hairy 
man in a dusty sweater glanced at him and scowled. De- 
laney turned the collar of his sheepskin jacket up over his 
tingling ears, yawned and looked above the ragged rim of 
roofs at the cobalt sky, unstained these past three weeks by 
Ramapo’s accustomed soft-coal murk. A long lean man in 
a greenish black overcoat stopped and stared too. 

“Keep moving,” Sergeant Delaney ordered for the hun- 
dred and first time. The man turned and his smile wrinkled 
the dark skin over broad cheek bones. 

“Cossack of Capitalism,’’’ said he, quoting from that 
morning’s edition of The People, Ramapo’s sole news- 
paper. ‘‘Still at your nefarious work, eh?” 

His deep voice rolled out the words with a foreign accent. 
The pale-blue eyes below grizzled brows were friendly. 


Soe | 


‘4 atts. 


“Fello, Mallinski,’” the sergeant replied. ‘‘Yes, the 
Cossacks are still Cossacking. Cossack Delaney is trying 
to keep your gang from collecting and starting another 
riot; and Cossack Home, yender, is nefariously chaperon- 
ing some of your friends on a walk past the plant.” 

Feodor Mallinski followed the direction of his nod and 
then shook his head. 

““Las’ week,”’ he said, “‘we were forbidden to walk near 
the plant.’ 

“That was before Lieutenant Lambert took charge,” 
Delaney replied. “‘The company’s playing fair. It’s keep- 
ing all its armed guards inside the mill walls. If your crowd 
would only settle down and behave we’d clear out and let 
the local police swing the job.” 

Mallinski shrugged. 

“The local police! Bah! Paid by the company! Capi- 
talist hirelings!”’ 

“Just what The People has been calling us all week,” 
Delaney retorted, shooing several would-be loiterers along 
with a wave of his riot stick. ‘‘You’re head of the local 
and you’ve coéperated with us, but that lying rag of Waldo 
Throop’s keeps roasting us—‘ Cossacks of Capitalism’ and 
‘Money’s Myrmidons,’ whatever they are, and worse. 
You saw that yarn this morning about a riot on First 
Street. Fake, every line of it.” 

Mallinski sighed. 

“This Waldo, he has hired somebody who writes all 
those lies. We do not control the paper.” 

“No,” said Delaney bluntly; “‘but Waldo Throop runs 
it, and Peter Throop, secretary of your darned local, runs 
him and most of the town as well. I don’t get the idea of 
the everlasting panning we’re handed.” 

The head of the local blinked and shuffled his feet un- 
easily. 

“Tf you don’t keep strikers mad,” he defended, ‘‘they 
all go back to work. So Peter says. You boys are good 
boys. I think these lies are mistake. I tell him so.” 

“People believe what they see in print, lie or no lie,’’ the 
sergeant grumbled, unmollified. “If I was running this 
outfit I’d jail Waldo. Strike duty isn’t a giddy parlor 
pastime, even when the papers tell the truth.” 
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“He Was Asking Me Where I’d Put it Only Last Evening,’’ He Added 


April 11, i92 
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“Too bad, too bad,’ Mallinski deplored, and walk 
away, still shaking his head and muttering. Trooper Hon 
who had accompanied the three adventurers in tk eir defia 
walk past the plant, drew rein at the sergeant’s shoulder. 

““My feet,’’ he complained, ‘‘are just one solid ache.” 

““They’ll get numb,’’ Delaney comforted; ‘‘mine hay 

““The Amalgamated’s come through with a strike rel 
payment,” Home said. ‘‘Twenty thousand bucks. Boy 

“Who told you?”’ the sergeant queried. bal 

“Those three men I was talking to. Strike benel 
are to be paid at the local’s headquarters tomorrow. Tha 
mean half Ramapowill be full tomorrow night. What'd 
man Mallinski say just now?” 

“Said the roasting we’re getting from The People is 
his fault,’’ Delaney grumbled. 

“‘Nothing’s his fault,’ Home scoffed. ‘‘He’s j 
old stuffed shirt. He’s head of the local just because 
bear on oratory. Peter Throop runs this strike and 
of the town as well. I wish the darned thing woul 
up,” headded spitefully, cupping gloved hands over tin 
ears. 

““*Fow long,’”’ Delaney quoted gravely, 


eee 


are Amer 


capital’s cavalry?’”’ 

“Aw ”? Home began in disgust, and then brg kK 
and straightened up in his saddle. The pickets bef 
factory wall had stopped their sober patrolling an 
gathered before the plant’s high gate, yelling at someon 
a window above. 

“T’ll stop that,” the trooper promised, and touc 
horse with a spur. The militant pickets, seeing his. 
proach, desisted, scattered and resumed their pacing a 
fro with a lamblike appearance of innocence. Dela’ 
watched Home draw rein and saw the warning ea 
that accompanied his reproof. | 

“Anything new, sarge?” a voice asked at his elbow, 

He turned and met a pair of dark eyes, quick and ale 
a terrier’s behind their horn glasses, despite their redde 
rims, despite the pouches beneath them. A soiled felt! 
cocked at a rakish angle, reached only as high as the 
geant’s ear. 
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A cigarette clung to the whimsical thin ) 
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chin below it was receding and unshaven. The long 
fingers raised in a half salute were ungloved and yellow 
nicotine. Something patronizing and cocksure in the 
ger’s attitude added to the irritating discomfort of 
yed feet and aching ears already oppressing Delaney. 
Vho are you?” he asked coolly. 

{eGinn— Eddie McGinn,” replied the other. ‘‘What’s 
” 


Vhat’s it to you?”’ Delaney returned with growing 

lity. 

'm a reporter, covering the strike, old kid.” 

‘or what?” 

‘he Ramapo People, sergeant. 

question.” 

‘eep moving,” the trooper replied stolidly. 

isten,’’ the other grinned, “‘there’sno usein being —— 

fove on,’’ Delaney interrupted, “‘or I’ll move you.” 

feaning?’’ McGinn asked, not stirring an inch. 
feaning get to hell out of here,” the sergeant exploded. 
hat plain enough?” 

hh, quite,’’ the newspaper man flung over his shoulder 

walked slowly away. ‘‘That’ll go into my story.” 

Janey turned his back upon him, without replying, 

esticulated at a knot of strikers on the opposite street 

r until it dispersed. Then, out of a corner of his eye, 

atched the rumpled felt hat bobbing through the 

hy swarm of loiterers on Fifth Street and cursed 
lf for permitting this last of a long series of annoy- 

‘to steal his self-control. 

3 eyes were on the misshapen rakish hat while he 

d. He saw its owner reach out and halt a man witha 

ed cap, whose shoulders were hunched up about his 

The detained one tried to pull away, but McGinn 

on. Then an arm rose and a clenched fist that held 
hing came down upon the battered felt. A yell was 

it up and multiplied by innumerable voices, and the 
ze of loiterers toward the combatants shut them off 

Delaney’s view. 

2 sergeant clapped a whistle to his lips, slung the 
of his riot stick tighter about his wrist and joined 
who sprinted toward the fight. He reached the 
g group that heaved and struggled on the sidewalk 
most of the reénforcements, and his impetus drove 

ato its center. 

n bellowed and struck at him as he burst his way 

zh this sudden fury to where McGinn, his face blank 


Now it’s my turn to 


” 


Women Shrieked Like Valkyries, and Through the Din Grew the Beat of a Savage Chant: 


and white, a cigarette still pasted to the lower lip of his 
wide-open mouth, groped to regain his feet. Delaney saw a 
heavy boot catch him in the ribs and overthrow him. An- 
other leaped in, feet first, toward the feebly struggling 
figure, but the sergeant’s fist met him halfway and knocked 
him aside. 

“Seab! Dirty scab!’’ someone screamed, and launched 
another kick. 

Delaney swung his riot stick and the man went down. 
He was straddling the prostrate body of McGinn now, and 
raising his arms, shouted. For an instant those who ringed 
the body about tried to draw back, obedient to his gesture, 
but they could do nothing against the contraction of the 
outer circles of the crowd. Delaney himself could not hear 
what he cried. The air was filled with a swiftly mounting 
roar of excited voices. Men with red contorted faces 
screamed curses in Polish and in English. Women shrieked 
like Valkyries, and through the din grew the beat of a 
savage chant: 

“Scab! Scab! Scab!” 

A man bent, caught McGinn’s feet and strove to drag 
him from the protection of the trooper. He dropped across 
the legs he had held, as Delaney swung his club. Again 
there was a half second’s hesitation, then a lustful roar and 
another rush. Strikers who a few minutes before had 
grinned and hurried to obey the orders of the man in gray 
now leaped forward to drag him down. 

Delaney went to his knees and fought his way to his 
feet through a dozen scrabbling hands. His riot stick was 
useless in the press. He reached for his revolver, but his 
hand caught in a loop of the lanyard and he could not draw 
it. A fist struck him in the mouth. From behind, someone 
caught the collar of his sheepskin jacket and jerked the coat 
back and down over his arms, with a sudden ripping of 
buttons. Another gripped the lapel of his uniform coat and 
strove to throw him. Kicks launched at the senseless man 
beneath him battered his legs and tripped him. He got one 
arm free from the jacket. He pounded feebly at the faces 
swimming in upon him on the gathering haze. 

“Scab! Scab! Scab! Keel heem!” 

The sergeant staggered and then went down again, pros- 
trate, but shielded from a shower of kicks and blows by the 
bodies of the three who had overthrown him. Heno longer 
heard or saw. He only smelled the reek of unwashed bodies 
and felt with a strange detachment the fumbling efforts of 
many hands to pound his head upon the pavement. 


pe pe git ET cae 
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All at once the frantic half-futile ferocity of the clutching 
hands ceased. The pressure of men upon his body was re- 
moved. 

“And now,’’ a voice in his brain said quite clearly, “‘you’re 
dead.” 

His lungs sucked in a breath of clear cold air and he 
opened his eyes. He caught a hazy glimpse of Trooper 
Home, flashing past on his horse, riot stick raised. An- 
other mounted man clattered over the pavement, and 
another. Someone’s hands were beneath his armpits and 
his head was propped against a’knee. Gradually, as his 
eyes came back into focus, he was aware that Corporal 
Tarleton held him and that the concerned face of Lieu- 
tenant Lambert was bent close to his own. He managed a 
grin. 

“What happened, sergeant?’’ Lambert asked. 

“Practically everything,’’ Delaney gasped, the grin still 
in place, and sat upright. ‘“‘Where’s that fool reporter?”’ 

“Yonder.’’ Lambert nodded to a troop car pulled up at 
the curb, into which two men in gray were lifting a limp 
body. “ We're taking him to the hospital. He’s completely 
out.” 

“They mobbed him,” the sergeant explained, getting 
carefully to his feet; ‘‘and I horned in and they mobbed 
me too.” 

“They did a thorough job,’”’ Lambert commented grimly. 

“He works for The People,’”’ Delaney said, letting his 
eyes wander down the empty reaches of Fifth Street to 
where four mounted troopers walked their sweating horses 
back and forth. ‘‘‘There’s some justice in the world, at 
that. Any arrests, lieutenant?” 

“No,” Lambert said; “‘they all ran too fast when they 
saw us coming. You all right? You don’t look it.’ 

The sheepskin jacket, dusty and torn, dangled from the 
arm still thrust through one sleeve. One lapel had been 
ripped from the coat and most of its buttons had been 
wrenched off. Dark spots on his gray flannel shirt and 
purple tie made the sergeant aware, all at once, that his 
nose was bleeding. He shook his head and twisted his body 
experimentally. 

‘I’m better than I look,” he replied. ‘‘They took it out 
more on my uniform than on me.” 

Corporal Tarleton, late that afternoon, came clattering 
upstairs to the dim attic of the Ramapo volunteer fire com- 
pany’s house, which served as dormitory for the sixteen 

(Continued on Page 188) 


“Scab! Scab! Scab!’’ 
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of Honest Doc Weaver’s mistakes—was in 

thinking of mothers, all mothers, in terms 
of stock-company character actors. The very word 
itself almost moved him to tears, so often had his 
voice quavered above all the other quavering 
voices as, sitting late about the tables in Big 
Ed McGarrity’s Gentlemen’s Café, the regular 
fellows of Hudson Street grew sentimental and 
musical at one and the same time and sang 
of mo-o-o-other, a wo-o-r-r-rd that meant the 
wo-o-orld tothem. And when, finally, as the party 
prepared to break up, they mingled their voices in 
that old, old folk song, Who Stepped Out With 
High-Stepping Mamma, the Honest Doc could 
hardly stand it at all, and had 
to be helped to a taxicab. 

So when his protégé, Bat- 
tling Biff Dugan, whom Doe 
had led to within an arm’s 
swing of the welterweight 
championship, reported that 
his mother was coming East 
to see her son win the title, the 
manager’s voice softened to a 
quiet reverence. 

“‘Kid,” he said, ‘“‘y’gotta 
treat t’at ol’ lady nice, see? 
She’s y’mother, un’erstand? 
Norough stuff, kid—no rough 
stuff wit’ y’mother, see?”’ 

“What’s the idea?’’ de- 
manded the Battling Biff. 
“You think I’m gonna bean 
’er or somethin’?”’ 

“No idea a-tall,’’ Doc in- 
sisted; ‘‘but you just gotta 
treat her nice, y’see? She’s 
y’mother, kid.” 

“Tt ain’t no news to me, if 
that’s what y’mean,”’ Biff re- 
plied. ‘I reckon I heard 
about it before you did.” 

“Well,” ventured the manager, a little hazy as to the 
point he had intended making, “y’gotta treat her nice, 
anyway. She’s y’mother, y’know.” 

“All right,” agreed the challenger to the title, “‘seein’s 
you're so scared, if I lay a fist onto her oncet I give you lief 
to match me wit’ Jack Dempsey.” 

Doe was both shocked and horrified, but he forbore 
pressing the matter. During those days he was a very busy 
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*“Baby, Come to Mummy!”’ 
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He Was Experiencing a 
Kind of Strange Pleasure in Having Cora Drag the Lace Edges of a Tiny Handkerchief Across His Nose 


man, running from one sporting editor to another, preparing 
them for the astounding spectacle that would be his boy 
the night he met Kid Dublin, the champion of the world, 
at welterweights. He remembered, though, at each office 
to add to the news. 

‘Tl’ Biff’s mother’s comin’ Hast t’see t’fight,’’ he’d whis- 
per reverently. ‘His ol’ lady, she never seen her boy 
fight, see? An’ she’s comin’ t’see him win t’champeenship, 
see?” 

“What about a picture of her?’”’ suggested one of the 
editors. ‘“‘We could make a nice human-interest story 
outa it.” 

‘“‘Pitcher!’”’ Doc laughed derisively. “Say, she’s a ol’ 
lady, doncha see? She never had a pitcher took in her life; 
she’s too ol’, t’is ol’ lady is. Gray hair, y know. An’ don’t 
t’at boy of mine love her! Say, he says t’me las’ night, he 
says, ‘Doc, I love mother,’ see? An’ I says, ‘Sure!’ She’s 
his mother, un’erstand.”’ 

“Oh!” exclaimed the editor, a great light coming into 
his eyes. ‘“‘I see what you’re driving at! You're trying 
to tell me that his mother is hismother! I get you now!”’ 

Doc studied him suspiciously. 

“You ain’t gotta get s’castic,’”’ he said reprovingly. 
“Outside wit’ t’em wise cracks when you’re talkin’ 
about a boy’s mother. She’s just an ol’ lady, see?’”’ 

The Battling Biff, however, manifested little excite- 
ment over the impending visit; and this calm of his 
was shared by the young woman from Brooklyn for 
whom he had maintained a Gibraltar-like and almost 
wordless affection for more years than Doc had known 
him. 

In neither of them was this surprising to the man- 
ager. Cora Massey he had long given up as a baffling 
mystery. Her eyes twinkled when he talked to her, 
and his profoundeststatements—statements that were 
accustomed to bringing gasps of awe and admiration 
from sporting writers—drew from her only a twitching 
at the corners of her mouth, which the Doc reluctantly 
suspected was from some poorly hidden inner amuse- 
ment, caused by heaven only knew what. 

“‘Say, what’s t’idea?”’ he interrupted himself more than 
once to demand. ‘‘You gettin’ s’castic or sumpin’?”’ 

But with the Battling Biff she was different. The Honest 
Doce could not but admire the smooth ease with which she 
handled his worst tempers. A mother, he reflected senti- 
mentally, might calm an angry child in much the same 
tone that Cora used with the Battling Biff. And for this 
he was deeply grateful, as there were occasions when sub- 
tler methods than the Doc’s were demanded for the Biff. 
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He was willful, sometimes stubborn, but ne 
much so that Cora was not able to brin 
around. . 

He was terribly, terribly hurt, though, 
somehow his erudition eluded her appreci 
For the Honest Doc was, as every man wl 
lieved what was written by sporting editors! 
the brainiest prize-fight manager in the h 
of pugilism. Having read and credited this, 
people, seeing Honest 
Weaver for the first 
jumped instantly to th 
clusion that this, now, t 
that a man’s character 
flected through his face 
lot of apple sauce, for the 
Doc looked neither hone 
brainy. ‘ 

The question of his ho 
may be dismissed with hi 
uncontradicted state 
that, from the rock-t 
coast of the Atlantic t 
sun-kissed slopes 0 
Pacific, and from the 
Grande to the Soo Canal 
hadn’t got a convictior 
but there was disinter 
evidence as to his intelle 
preéminence. 4 

It had shown itself f 
an interview he forced 
sports editor in Chicag 
before his ‘‘boy”’ began 
meteoric series of vic 
which had brought him, 
to a match with the ¢ 
pion. : 

“Gimme,” the Doc 
said to the editor, “a bo 
can woik wit’ t’old psych 
an’ I'll bring him to t' 
t’perfession. I brang t’! 
up wit’ t’old psychology, an’ I could do it t’mon 
some ot’er boy ’f I wanted to, see?” | 

The Chicago newspaperman was profoundly impr 
Never to that day had he heard such depth of w 
emerge from the prize ring; and, too, all words end 
o-l-o-g-y moved him to some degree. re 

It needed no more than his next day’s story—Dt 
Manager Student of Psychology—to set the pitch for 
sports writers to follow. The Battling Biff was an asce 
star, winning regularly and thoroughly; and when he 
back East the sporting brotherhood was content toa 
without investigation, the understanding that ther 
something ghostly in Honest Doc Weaver’s cereb 
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They Were Swaying From Side to Side in 
Ecstasy of Joy 
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id besides, there were certain immutable facts tending 
rroborate this. The Battling Biff won. Honest Doc 
iged him. And Honest Doc himself was authority for 
tatement that the good old psychology was behind it 
and Doe, if anybody, should know his own methods. 
't the Doe, pulling thoughtfully on a cigar one after- 
late in the Battling Biff’s suite in the Hotel Grandis- 

reflected sadly that Cora appreciated none of this. 
» obviously she rejected the whole idea, and it hurt 
e Biff lay stretched full length on the divan, engaged 
. favorite recreation of staring blankly at the ceiling. 
ee ere days of his training had ended and he was 
|more than idling away the short time before the big 
/ At the moment he was experiencing a kind of strange 
jire in having Cora drag the lace edges of a tiny hand- 
(ief across his nose, making him wrinkle it and smile 
llazy amusement. 
jvas a very, very peaceful scene, and the Honest Doc 
not but comment on it. 
“ty,” he said, “‘you two’s a sight for t’movies, you are! 
Yoitainly don’t act like a pug, you don’t!” 
“e’s not a pug,” Cora contradicted him, without in- 
r)ting her entertainment of the Biff. ‘‘He’s a boxer.” 
Vell,” the Doc skirted the argument, ‘‘as soon’s his ol’ 
yomes, t’is’ll look like a fam’ly scene.” 
\ chat moment there came the sound of a sudden and 
(s commotion in the corridor outside the door. The 
ein the room started, shot quick glances at the door. 
| that so!”” demanded a Size-13 Triple-D voice out- 
e The remark was followed by another commotion, a 
ei cuffling of feet, and then adullthump. “Is that so!” 
‘ice repeated, and then the door opened. 
I filled the frame in its height and width. The boldest 
ein the chromatic scale, borrowed for glistening silk, 
nid the eye. A defiant plume of magnificent length 
lume swept down from the largest hat seen east of 
ississippi River since the year of the Big Wind. Her 
asive smile and forthright words of welcome brought 
a4 10sphere of splendid heartiness into the room. 
by,” she bellowed, and the Doc saw that her gaze 
th at the Biff, ““come to mummy!” 

words choked off a petrifying rebuke he was aiming 
n'!. He stepped back just in time to escape the Bat- 
3iff's bound across the room, and witnessed, with 
a: ner t, the clash of this green force and the challenger 


—— 


yummy ! Mummy!” 

- were in each other’s arms, clinched, it seemed, in 
of steel, and were swaying from side to side in an 
a of joy, while from their midst came tremendous 
® well, well’s!”” in the same extra-size contralto. The 
as Homeric. 

Doe turned, bewildered, to Cora. She was smiling 

hetically at mother and babe. 

4, after minutes of affection, they drew apart, and 

‘tling Biff, flushed and happy, stepped aside to per- 

ra to receive a cordial smack, large, loud and sincere, 

cheek. 

al” she roared. 

zirl ere herself and smiled at the Honest but 
oc. 

3. Dugan,” she said, “this is Mr. Weaver—Doc 

, Tommy’s manager.”’ 


is 
a 


" 
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Battling Biff Holds the Record for Having Been 
Knocked Further Through the Air Than Any Other 
Man Who Ever Entered Madison Square Garden 


“Well! Well! Well!” the introduction was acknowl- 
edged. ‘‘Old-timer, I’m certainly glad to meetcha! Put 
’er there!” 

The Honest Doc mumbled and thrust out his hand. It 
was seized and crushed in the most genuine grip he had 
known since he had shaken hands with Strangler Lewis. 

“Hopped a rattler,’”’ she boomed on, ‘“as soon as I could. 
Ringmaster kicked, but mummy told him where to get off. 
Baby was calling and mummy heard! Nothing else to do, 
eh, Doc?” 

The Doc mumbled again. He was wondering groggily if 
he were seeing things straight. He felt weak, disillusioned. 
But Mrs. Dugan was oblivious of his woolgathering. She 
had turned again to Cora and was wanting to know if there 
was another room to the dump and where could she hang 
her hat. Cora led her to the room the Biff had added to his 
suite for her. Doe waited until she was out of earshot. 
Then: ‘‘Y’ol’ lady, eh?’ he conjectured superfluously, and 
the beaming Biff nodded. 

“Yeh,” he replied, ‘‘and there ain’t a better strong- 
jawed lady in the whole circus business.”’ Pride rang in his 
voice. ‘‘You know what I seen her do, Doc? I seen her 
take a horseshoe in her mout’ one day, and just using one 
hand and her teeth, straighten it out! I seen her pull ten- 
penny nails wit’ her teeth. Yes, sir, and another time I 
seen her bite a chain, a steel chain, into two pieces just wit’ 
her teeth.’’ He shook his head proudly and thoughtfully. 
“Yep, that’s mummy, Doc. The best feature Wilson Broth- 
ers Grander and More Gorgeous Circus ever had.” 

“Person’ly,” the Doc commented reflectively, for 
the shock still held him to some extent, ‘‘if y’told me 
she could carry steel goiders in her mout’ I wouldn’t be 
surprised. If youtold mesheate railroad spikes #) 

“She can’t eat ’em, I don’t reckon,”’ the Biff spoke 
regretfully, “‘but she can dent ’em. I seen her once.” 
He paused to think, and then added, ‘“‘She can’t carry 
goiders because her mout’ ain’t big enough. If it was 
a little bigger ie 

“T bet so too,” the Doc agreed. 

He was wondering then if Mrs. Dugan really was a 
wo-o-ord that meant a wo-o-o-orld to Biff, when a voice 
rose in the next room. 

“And when he tries to tell me I couldn’t come into 
the room without being announced, I said, ‘Is that 
so!’ and give him a little shove, and, Cora, you ought 
to seen that bell boy!” 

Her laugh echoed through four stories and two wings 
of the Hotel Grandissimo, and the Biff smiled proudly. 

“That’s mummy!” he said. “She don’t let any 
of ’em get away wit’ rough stuff.” 


Pe 


URING the two days that intervened before the big 
fight Mrs. Dugan made herself at home in the Grandis- 
simo. How she did this, though, served to make the braini- 
est fight manager in the history of pugilism somewhat 


uneasy and depressed. It did not fit itself into the good 
old psychological situation he had counted on building up. 
According to this plan, the mother heart, with its face 
glowing with pride, was to sit quietly at the ringside, 
while the warrior son exceeded his own prowess in exhibi- 
tion for her—a picture that had, before Mrs. Dugan’s 
arrival, almost drawn 
tears to the Honest Doc’s 
eyes. 

But the incidents of the 
two days crushed this 
ideal setting. As nearly 
as he could judge from the 
whoops and bellows about 
the Biff’s suite, the 
mother heart had been 
spending her time doing 
good deeds for the hotel 
people. 

“Wow!” heheard once. 
““Some time, baby! 
Mummy’s been down in 
the alley helping the boys 
shove a coal truck out 
of the mud! Baby, 
mummy’s got her dress 
soiled!’ 

She had, single-handed, 
loosened a jammed freight 
elevator and torn from its 
hinges a door that an 
absent-minded guest had 
left locked. And two 
hours before the Battling 
Biff Dugan retinue set out 
for the Garden for the 
fight, she had enthralled 
the head furnace man by 
wrapping one of his large 
pokers around her wrist. 

“I told him,” she re- 
ported to her son, 
“that I could just as easy wrap it around his neck. Eh, 
baby?” 

In no way, by looks, by actions or by sound, did she fit 
into the psychological scene; and the Doe, as he followed 
the Biff down an aisle of the Garden to the ring, was in no 
high spirits. A raven wing of doubt had brushed his 
thoughts and something ominous of trouble was in the air. 

The Battling Biff, his roughly pleasant face a large, 
toothy smile, was greeted with ten thousand cheers and 
catcalls—the challenger’s welcome. He waved amiable 
greetings to the crowd and shook hands, with a score of 
vaguely officious men who thronged the ring, attending to 
such highly important duties as peering significantly into 
empty water buckets. 

Doc Weaver, seeing that it was to be a part of his duties, 
escorted the purple silk of Mrs. Dugan to the seat reserved 
for her at the ringside, and she thanked him in a voice that 
carried no further than Section Z. 

“Tell baby,’’ she called after him as he retreated, ‘“‘that 
mummy wants to see him knock this bird for a loop, eh, 
Doc?” 

The Doce whispered his final words in the challenger’s ear. 

“T seen ’im when he weighed in, see? An’ he’s a nice 
set-up boy; but, kid, he ain’t got a t’ing, see? An’, say, 
Biff, he says he knows you.”’ 

“Knows me!” The Biff was surprised. ‘“‘He’s cuckoo. 
I never seen him in my life! I never even seen a pitcher of 
him. Where does he ever know me?” 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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“Baby,’’? She Announced, ‘“‘Mummy’s Been Insulted!”’ 
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Prica er a sacrifice for art sounds theat- 


rical. If the stage lures a talented woman 

she naturally feels that the self-denial 
exacted in achieving her goal is of no great 
consequence in her life. But once stardom is 
realized, her perspective undergoes a radical 
lengthening; and with the limelight full upon 
her she is confronted by the doubly difficult job 
of remaining in the public eye. So ephemeral 
is stage success that, although she may today 
create the smashing sensation of the season and 
be playing her three-hundred-and-eighty-fifth 
performance in Broadway’s leading theater, 
two seasons hence, if she does not sustain her 
vogue, her name is nothing more than a pleas- 
ant memory; and in three or four seasons she 
is forgotten except by afew well-posted dramatic 
critics who occasionally drag her into their 
columns for the sake of erudite comparison! 

If she would continue to be a famous stage 
star, once having established her artistic repu- 
tation, she is faced with the necessity of topping 
her every play with one that is better and more 
successful than any she has ever done before. 
Unfortunately, in creating a part the actress, 
unlike the sculptor, poet, author or musician, 
does not build an imperishable work of art ex- 
cept as it lives in the memories of those who 
have seen it; so she must keep on incessantly, 
building anew every day. So taxing are the de- 
mands of this perpetual rebuilding, it is im- 
perative that practically everything else not 
vitally pertaining to her career be pushed out of 
her life. 

Home associations, real friendships, rearing 
of children and other significant features of 
family life have very little place in the expe- 
rience of the famous theater woman who would 
remain in the spotlight of success. 

The young star who is arriving on Broadway 
finds nothing irksome about the concentration 
she must give to her work. But the star who 
has made a name for herself and becomes a 
fixture in the theatrical firmament very quickly 
wearies of the cheating game. For, after all, 
the stage woman is no different from any other 
woman. She has Everywoman’s maternal in- 
stinct for a home and children; she has the 
love instinct for a husband’s devotion, and the 
play instinct for social diversions. In the matter of friends, 
it is almost impossible for the stage artist to have sincere 
relationships because the so-called friends who crowd 
around her are so often attracted by the luster of her 
name. They may be lion hunters; they may want to go on 
the stage; they may have designs on her pocketbook. At 
all times theatrical celebrities come in contact with these 
motivated 
friendships. 

Of course, in 
the very be- 
ginning the 
star is not 
aware of the 
defrauding as- 
pects of her 
career; but 
when the elec- 
tric lights em- 
blazoning her 
name have lost 
their thrill, the 
newspaper re- 
views of her 
performances 
become stale 
and monoto- 
nous, the 
crowds who 
applaud, who 
rush back- 
stage with ex- 
travagant 
words of admi- 
ration and who 
shower flowers 
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Mrs. Fiske 


longer signify a new sense of 
triumph, then is the time 
that she has begun to make 
the sacrifice for her art, 
and the longing comes for 
some homely, ordinary as- 
sociations; things that 
cannot be had just for 

the asking— those pre- 
cious, abstract things that 

are the outgrowth of the 
very simple sweetnesses of 
everyday life. Secretly she 
begins to think of a day when 
the demands of work will slacken. 
She consoles herself with the 
thought that after a little while she 
will have these happinesses that have 


was known all over the world. But it was 
licly recognized, even before her recent di 
that her life was grievously sad. 


The Lonely Woman 


HE little woman in the blue coat, we; 

the long blue veils pulled down over he 
and walking in the deserted corridor wi 
book in her hand, occasionally humming to 
self, is very lonely. She is Minnie Mad 
Fiske. The book she carries is an Ibsen | 
She is going over the lines to keep them fre 
her mind for the coming season, when she ] 
a series of important revivals. 

It is a maddeningly glorious summer day 
she would much rather be out in a garden ; 
her own, watching children play, but she 
study lines for another hour; then at { 
o’clock she must have her dinner; at 
o’clock she must go to the theater and g¢ 
understudy rehearsal. Then she must re 
her darkened dressing room until it is tim 
the performance. 

It is a pity she can’t spare time to goo 
the garden; and it is an even greater pity 
Mrs. Fiske has no garden all her own. Bu 
home is the hotel and the theater wher 
happens to be. She has a beautiful sur 
place in the Adirondacks, but her stage | 
gives her only time to spend a week or ty 
it out of every year. 

At the theater every night, after she 
rested on her dressing-room couch, she | 
begin to dress for the performance. At 
the curtain goesup. The play lasts until el 
and then hosts of admirers come swar 
backstage to tell her how much they hay 
joyed the play. Many of them beg her to 
out for supper. But Mrs. Fiske never goe 
after the theater. She must guard her er 
for the next performance; particularly if 
a matinée day with a double drain ot! 
strength. So her friends say good | 

and go off to their supper parties 
a little later Mrs. Fiske, wra 

in her blue coat and veils, 1} 

the theater with her maid; 
returns to her hotel. = | 

for a simple supper o} 

way. But no one in thi 

taurant recognimy 
They are people who 
pose that stars have (i 
pagne and lobster { 
night after the shows 
casionally a waitress; 
ing her order, looks 1 
a startled moment, val 
trying to remember 11 
in the world she has hea! 
crisp magic of the Fiske } 
But the poor girl fails tos 
ciate her gallery seat at the é 
née with the staccato orden! 
bowl of milk, graham cracker? 
buckwheat cakes! 


been crowded out. But tragically enough, COPYRIGHT BY ARNOLO GENTHE, N. Y. ©. Mrs. Fiske is very youthful. Mme. 
when that time comes, it is too late to “#d¢ame Eleonora Duse = who was only a few years older tnarl 


reach back and catch them again! 

Six years in the theater, in constant and intimate asso- 
ciation with prominent people of the stage—acting in the 
capacity of business manager and personal and press repre- 
sentative for theatrical stars—has given me a close-up 
picture of three famous theater women, who in meeting the 
rapacity of stage success have stripped their lives of many 
of the richer experiences of living. To my mind comes, 
first of all, the foremost actress on the American stage. 
She has had a career that reaches brilliantly over half a 
century in the theater. But the sacrifices she has heaped 
on the altar of her art are revealed in the story of her daily 
loneliness. Secondly comes our great classic actress. Al- 
though she tries to conceal her compromise with life, her 
perpetual restlessness betrays the disquiet of her heart and 
its fitful searching for a lost happiness that has been cruelly 
snatched away. The fame of the third is not confined to 
America. She held supreme rank in Europe. Her name 


Fiske, was a very old woman with a7 
kled, wrinkled face, white hair and a frail feeble 
But Mrs. Fiske’s face is smooth and lovely; her ey | 
alive and sparkling —violet eyes; fair skin, beau 
rounded arms and neck that show no trace of age; 
small figure. One would suppose she had found the: 
ical fountain sought by Ponce de Leon. Yet Mrs. 
youth has not been retained by artificial means, | 
facial surgery and the like. It is simply the result 
ing herself for her work. Nothing is permitted to in 
with Mrs. Fiske’s sacred hours of rest. Her art ™ 
first, and to give complete expression to it her heal 
primary consideration. 

Mrs. Fiske’s day is mapped out with precision s 
never deviates from its inexorable routine of work, 5 
little exercise, more work, exercise, rest. She will no 
permit herself to take anything into her consciousn 

(Continued on Page 200) 
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1W do you feel when you are 
yainting a portrait?” I asked 
Zuloaga. 
12” he repeated gloomily. ‘I feel just sick—sick.”’ 
- as a winter afternoon late in January at the recent 
pion of the great Spanish painter’s work in New 
k That day, by the actual click of the little counting 
he, 5186 people had tramped over the thick gray 
eof the gallery, massed together in the center of the 
nto get distance for the vivid paintings, and surged 
or closer admiration. The world had been there 
the afternoon—a princess, a brightly plumaged 
niywoman of the painter’s, with the traditional lace 
;ta, a short useful banker, a musical-comedy star, 
hyinconspicuous society women, painters, university 
\¢ts, a threadbare stenographer, a scrubbed teamster- 
i man, a Spanish waiter from the Ritz and an eager 
th a dog. 
leirally, it was fun, although acclaim and crowds are 
velty for Don Ignacio Zuloaga, acknowledged the 
t living Spanish painter and one of the greatest 
ifs of the day. Certainly it was a joy to be at the top 
)fession when the memories of bitter years of struggle 
s for any recognition at all are still keen, when cer- 
treets in: Paris still make one shudder at the thought 
¢ hungry one has once been in them. Yet while the 
ties of getting a start are far behind, the difficulties 
ying on his profession, which it seems perfectly fair 
his business, are still very much present. 
road of portrait painting, which runs so prominently 
th the map of Zuloaga’s life, is a hard one to follow. 
m, as for other painters, there are many nuances 
€rom the technical ones. Portrait painting has be- 
¢, great international industry. More and more people 
Lving themselves done in oil, pastel, charcoal or pen- 
lesser or by greater artists, according to their pocket- 
Anonymous portraits have become a feature of 
ising, the dramatic pages of newspapers are filled 
ketches from the life, and private houses are increas- 
ylecorated with pictures of their inhabitants. 
: particularly these last—the private portrait for the 


7 


/it’s sake—that this article is interested in, and it is 
Js branch of the business that the 
jaer is most difficult to please. A 
/it is commonly expected to do ey- 
‘ng for a sitter that Nature hasn’t 
‘ble to do, and the task of the painter 
Jespondingly trying. Even the great- 
‘the artists have to cope with dissat- 
on and disappointment and tem- 
‘ent in their sitters. More than the 
iy of art at its purest must be con- 
i and it is for this reason that 

g a portrait makes even the great 
r “Just sick—sick.”’ 


1 Zuloaga is in the enviable position 
g able to follow his own thinking. 
‘ints what he wants and will accept 
‘issions only from the people who 
st him most. As a result of his 
ition at the Reinhardt Galleries in 
York, which ended the sixth of Feb- 
» he was flooded with pleas to be 
2d. Since the market price for a 
ga portrait is fifteen thousand dol- 
i pleader is not to be turned down 
ghtly, yet Zuloaga accepted but a 
few of the commissions offered. 
' 


What is a Portrait? 


E smartly beautiful young woman 
sked Zuloaga’s representative if the 
2r would paint her daughter. 

low old is your daughter?” 

‘wo and a half.” 

’o you know the price of a portrait?” 
presentative asked. 

ifteen thousand dollars, isn’t it?” 
d the mother casually. ‘“That’s 
etly all right.” 

loaga refused most politely. 

Vhy should I paint a child that age,” 
id later—‘‘a child whose character 
ot developed, who in a year will be 
‘ly different? It wouldn’t interest 


has the advantage of being great 
th to paint his own interpretation of 
son. 

paint for myself,” he told me that 
r afternoon. “I paint a picture. 


If the person doesn’t like it I say, ‘It is not 
worth discussing. You don’t like it; I’ll , 
keep it.’ I’ve made a picture, and that 
is what I like to do—make pictures. 
To me a portrait is a picture with 
someone in it. For an exact like- 
ness, there is the photograph. 
For me to work forty years to 
become a photographer, 
that isn’t much. People 
change, and if you have an 
exact likeness at one cer- 
tain time, a few years later 
you have nothing. It 
should be a good picture, 

and it is character, not 
likeness, that matters.’ 

So he paints whom he 
wishes in the manner he 
wishes, and that manner 
has invariably something 
of Spain in it; either the 
subject, no matter how Amer- 
ican she is, wears a Spanish 
costume or she stands against 
a background of Spanish hills 
or houses. ‘‘But naturally,’ he 
explained, “‘I am Spanish and I like 
the feeling of Spain. America moves 
too fast,’ he said, and he would 
rather work in the dreaming town of 
Zumaya, which has long been his home. 

Someone asked him whether he would 
rather paint women than men, for there are 
ten women to one man at his exhibition. 

“Well, the same; but’’—he smiled a charming Spanish 
smile—‘‘ women are nicer.” 

“And as a business, what do you think of portrait 
painting?”’ 


Mrs. Cornelius Tangemann of New York, From the Original by Artur Halmi 


COURTESY OF REINHARDT GALLERIES 
Mme. Kovanko, From an 


Original by Savely Sorin 


OA. 


“Ah,” he said, “‘it is a good busi- 
ness to be in when I can do what 
interests me. If I had to paint a 

portrait because I must, if I had to take 

all orders, I would become just like a 
maker of biscuits.” 

There are very few portrait painters, 
however, who can afford to paint 
exactly where they choose. This 
business, like any other, de- 
mands compromises along the 
path to success. The painter 
must take the beautiful with 
the plain, the fascinating 
with the dull. Perhaps it 
is for this reason that so 
many of them like to inject 
their own reactions into a 
portrait and make even 
the most uncolorful sitter 
reflect their own powerful 
personality. 
So when Boris Grigoriev, 
the impressionistic Russian 
painter announces that the 
faces of the whole world are 
equally interesting to him and 
in the next breath exclaims in 
French, “‘Je suis maitre, Boris 
Grigoriev,”’ it is easy to see that 
he finds morein a sitter than meets 
the eye or the mirror. This is, of 
course, sometimes surprising to the 
sitter; but Grigoriev says ‘‘ Resemblance 
is nothing and art is everything,’ and 
goes ahead. 

He painted one portrait of a well-known 
New York matron. It was hung in her 
library, and after about a month she telephoned him to come 
over. ‘‘I don’t like the left eye,’’ she said, ‘“‘and neither 
does my husband. My butler saw it and said he wouldn’t 
have recognized me. Will you please change it?” 

The painter went over and looked at it 
carefully. It was hard, this part of the 
business, when one must please every- 
body. But 

“T’m very sorry,” said he. “I can’t 
change it. That’s the way I saw you and 
still see you. It would be dishonest for 
me to change it now.” 


A Painter’s Adventures 


RIGORIEV earned the right to stick 

to his convictions, for even in more 
tumultuous and dangerous days he was 
faithful to them. When the soviets got 
control of Russia they sent for him and 
told him to paint out the pictures of the 
Czar on the walls of the palace and paint 
in their place portraits of the Bolshevist 
leaders. Now Grigoriev was willing enough 
to paint out the Czars, for he is a revolu- 
tionist, but painting in Bolshevists was 
something neither his political nor his ar- 
tistic sensibilities could bear. To postpone 
the issue he told the soviets that he would 
like to go to Paris to learn a little more 
about painting first. Permission to do 
this would only be granted, it was said, if 
he would leave his wife and four-year-old 
son as hostages. This was too much. He 
arranged with a friendly fisherman to take 
him and his wife and child across the Bay 
of Finland in a small boat. A searchlight 
picked them out through the black night 
and a shot went through the sail, but they 
finally landed, and at last got to Paris. 
Grigoriev has never been back. 

The disappointment and dissatisfaction 
of the sitter when the portrait is finished 
is one of the most serious quandaries for 
the portrait painter. It must be under- 
stood that this does not mean doubt of 
the intrinsic artistic merit of the picture— 
rather, discontent with certain details. 
John Singer Sargent himself has defined a 
portrait as “‘A picture of somebody with 
something the matter with the mouth.” 
Everyone, it seems, comes back to get the 
mouth fixed just a little. 

(Continued on Page 170) 
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Sicily Circulated Around the Midnight Lot With All the Industry of a Wasp at a Picnic—and With About as Great Popularity 


Midnight Pictures Corporation, Inc., smiled serenely 
as he massaged the palms of his pudgy hands. 

“Director Clump,” he said to the dynamic little man 
opposite, ‘“‘us has got the world by the tail on a downhill 
pull.” 

Cesar did not answer immediately. 

“We-e-ell,’’ he admitted at length, ‘‘it does sort of look 
thataway.”’ 

“Don’t just look. Itis. Ain’t us a’ready made a sensa- 
tion with our two-reel cullud pitchers, an’ ain’t we showin’ 
in a hund’ed an’ fifty-seven fust-run houses all over the 
country, an’ ain’t we got a contrac’ fo’ two extra years at 
twenty-six pitchers a yeah, an’ ain’t ev’body pullin’ to- 
gether an’ bein’ happy an’ lovin’ each other to death? 
Strikes me that peace, prosperity an’ contentment is the 
only things this studjo ain’t got nothin’ else but.” 

“Uh-huh,” agreed Clump dubiously, ‘it suttinly does 
seem so.” 

An expression of supreme irritation crossed the presi- 
dential countenance. 

“Bad mouf what you puts on things, Cesar. Tell me 
one mo’ thing which could be gooder than what it is.” 

“There ain’t none. Tha’s what makes me auspicious. 
You see, president, things ain’t been breakin’ right.” 

‘“What’s that you says with yo’ mouf?”’ 

“‘They ain’t been breakin’ right. Yestiddy I walked 
right plumb under a ladder an’ las’ night a couple black 
cats tripped over my foots. Now I ain’t superstitious or 
nothin’ like that, but when happenings is all good an’ signs 
is all bad ——” 

““Fumadiddles!’’ Latimer snorted his disgust. “I 
reckon was you residin’ in heaven playin’ a gol’ harp an’ 
eatin’ ambrosium you’d be worryin’ ’cause you didn’t have 
no raincoat in case a thunderstorm come up. What you 
>in’t got in yo’ haid is no brains, an’ i 

There was a tap on the door, which opened immediately 

thepafter to admit a slender, light-brown young lady. 


() tei R. LATIMER, ponderous president of the 


“Somebody to see Director Clump,”’ announced Presi- 
dent Latimer’s secretary. 

“Name which?” 

“*She woul’n’t give her name. Says to tell you she craves 
to see you, an’ see you quick.”’ 

The door closed gently. Clump looked at Latimer and 
Latimer looked at Clump. The director’s expression was 
an admixture of fear and triumph. 

“‘I—] got a hunch,” he proclaimed anxiously. 

Latimer spoke in sepulchral tones. 

“J. Cesar,’’ he inquired, “‘you ain’t gone an’ gotten 
yo’se’f involved with no woman, has you?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Oh, lawsy! Since when?” 

“Six yeahs ago,’”’ came the unhappy confession. “ An’ Lis 
scared this is her.”’ 

““Y-you reckon she aims to make trouble?” 

“‘T don’t reckon nothin’ about it. I knows. An’ her aim 
is awful good.”’ He paced the office, hands clasped ear- 
nestly behind his back, brow furrowed with horizontal lines 
of worry. ‘‘Now why coul’n’t she stay up in Louisville any- 
way? What brung her down heah to mess up my work?” 

“You know who she is, Cesar?” 

‘Bets a dollar to a thin dime I does.” 

Latimer leaned forward earnestly. 

“Who?” 

The director’s voice crackled across the room. 

“Who you reckon?” he snapped. “Unless I is all 
wrong, this lady’s name is Mrs. J. Cesar Clump!” 

In substantiation of his dire prophecy the door was flung 
violently open and Mrs. Clump burst into the room. For 
an instant she stood regarding the two men, then flung 
herself violently into the arms of her mate. 

“Cesar!” 

“Sicily !’’ 

Latimer eyed the tableau reflectively, and not without 
some approval. Sicily Clump was not at all hard on the 
optics. She was small and slender, and garbed in the latest 


be 


and most prominent fashion. Her coatee was of sq 
and her pumps of blond satin. She wore a pert little’ 
of some gleamy material and her naturally fine comp 
was made more so by a liberal and artistic applicat 
lavender-brown complexion powder. 

Latimer’s first thought was that Clump was a ge! 
of underkeen perception in rebelling against the ar 
such a pulchritudinous wife. Nor did her outburs 
being introduced to him cause any amendmen! 
opinion. 

“Orifice R. Latimer! Well, I do declare! Isn’t! 


derful shakin’ han’s with a real president—an’ just r 


other man too! Mistuh Latimer, I suttinly does 
congratulate you on how much success you has go 
this heah pitcher company, an’ I is so proud to 
husban’ is wukkin’ with such a genius. He neveru 
wuth so much.” 
“Now listen, Sicily 
“Well, you wasn’t an’ you know it; always ju 
one job to another, an’ never stickin’ no place lo 
to git nowhere.” ; 
“T guess I always looked after you pretty go 
“Guess you did don’t mean nothin’. Reckoi 


” 


many a time us wouldn’t of et if I hadn’t been a 


actress which could play the Chicago cabarets 
I wanted.” 

Orifice R. Latimer, vastly impressed, leaned forwé 

“You is an actress, Mrs. Clump?”’ 

“You suttinly expressed it right, big boy. A 
fondest thing I is of. Which is how come I to vi 
minham.”’ 

“You ain’t stayin’ long, is you, honey?’ 


“Not so very. Couple yeahs mebbe.” “a 
“Oh, gosh!”’ ; 


““Co’se I is glad, Sicily. But I guess I got a 


gosh if I want to.’ 


“Now listen at me, Cesar, if you ain’t glad nat 
ei 


He threw an unhappy glan 


\ 


} 
| 
| 
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e “What I told you ’bout them cats an’ that 

uh?” 

Jatimer emitted a loud chuckle. 

Jon you got yo’ signs all mixed up. A swell-lookin’ 
(Mrs. Clump is always welcome aroun’ heah.”’ 
| you shuah do greet trouble!” 
p{ want you to understand, Mrs. Clump, that any 


htha’s all right, Mistuh Latimer. I plans to stick 
he studjo a good deal an’ sort of he’p you out. 
# of fac’, I think one thing which is wrong with yo’ 
% is that you needs a good leadin’ woman.” 
~ nition smote J. Cesar Clump, but the president 
ed heavily. 
é:on you ain’t so far wrong at that, Mrs. Clump. 
$ ot two swell gemmun stars an’ a fine juvenile, but 
bid of weak on wimmin.” 
beamed. 
” she vouchsafed, ‘‘yo’ technic ain’t so swell.” 
; it?” Latimer was rather at sea. ‘“‘I guess you 
» know, bein’ an actress yo’se’f. An’ now, Mrs. 
‘se sort of busy, so I sugges’s that you make yo’se’f 
on the lot an’ sort of browse aroun’ an’ see what’s 
.m’ anytime you sees how things can be improved 
2s to git suggestive, just come aroun’.” 
Slump agreed and departed blithely for a tour of 
Director Clump collapsed weakly in a chair and 
| perspiring hand across an aching forehead. 
f,”” he announced, ‘‘you has suttinly started some- 
‘1 cain’t stop.” 
er grinned. 
says words, Cesar, but they don’t mean nothin’. 
is gwine prove a very vallible adjunk to the Mid- 
‘hich we needs as many of ’em as we can git.” 
when you got her, you shuah got a dozen. Time 
nan finishes tellin’ you how wrong you is, an’ how 
1would be if you was diff’ent, you is gwine be ap- 
ussonal fo’ admission to the lunatic asylum.” 
i! You takes her too se’ious.”’ 
‘ould you if you’d been ma’ied to her fo’ six yeahs.” 
staggered miserably out after his wife. He found 
sady she had taken Latimer’s invitation far too 
She was making herself at home and doing it 
vengeance. At the particular moment that J. 


ume upon her she was introducing herself to Opus 
and explaining to that portly and ordinarily genial 


" 
- 


comedian his manifold shortcomings. 
her in dumfounded amazement. 

“Y-y-yas-sum; but how come you to know so much?” 

“‘T is a professional my own se’f, an’ I reckon I know 
somethin’.”’ 

“Yas-sum; but what?” 

“T know that you ain’t much of an actor, Mistuh Ran- 
dall. You screens rotten an’ always you jumps aroun’ too 
much an’ makes too many monkey faces.” 

“‘S’pose,”’ suggested Opus coldly—‘‘s’pose you tells yo’ 
husban’ that. It’s him which direc’s me.” 

That was the beginning. Before the day’s labor was 
done, the workers on the Midnight lot knew that something 
was certain to happen. It wasn’t that Mrs. Clump was 
lacking in personality, but rather that she considered it 
incumbent upon her to impress all and sundry with her 
importance and ability. Nor did she shirk the self-imposed 
task. Her comment was caustic, and no less so because she 
was usually more than half right. It was her manner which 
aroused the bitter hostility of those with whom she came in 
contact. From their first meeting, Opus Randall despised 
her; and after a single session with Welford Potts, Mr. 
Randall’s co-star, that gentleman found himself allied for 
once with the portly sharer of his stellar glories. 

Their first evening together, J. Cesar repressed a desire 
to express himself pointedly. But he did skirt the subject 
which was frightening him. 

“Honey gal,’’ he said, ‘‘yuh shuah seemed to make a hit 
with President Latimer today.” 

She dimpled attractively. 

“T reckon he knows a good-lookin’ gal when he sees one.” 

“He suttinly do. But of co’se you understan’ that he 
was mos’ly bein’ sweet to you ’cause you is my wife.” 

““Meanin’ what, li’l’ man?” 

“Meanin’ that you hadn’t ought to take what he said too 
litterly.”’ 

“’Bout which?” 

“Bout you hangin’ roun’ the lot all the time. Us is a 
busy crowd down yonder, an’ I reckon there ain’t nobody 
cravin’ to have a stranger aroun’ all the time. Even out in 
Hollywood they don’t ‘low nothin’ like that.” 

“Bumminham ain’t Hollywood, an’ I reckon if Mistuh 
Latimer don’t yearn to have me on the lot, he can say so his 
own se’f.”’ 

J. Cesar Clump became silent while the silenting was 
yet good. But two nights later, when he himself had sensed 


He was staring at 


the electric unrest on the lot, he approached the rather 
delicate situation from a different angle. 

“Like Bumminham, honey?” 

“Crazy "bout it.” 

“It ain’t no big town like you has been used to.” 

“But it’s homy an’ friendly. I ’mounts to somethin’ 
heah.”’ 

“T’ll say you does! As my wife 

“No-suh! I ’mounts to somethin’ as myse’f, an’ Ise 
gwine become a heap mo’ impawtant. Folks down to the 
studjo is just commencin’ to understan’ how good I’m 
doin’ ’em, an’ ——”’ 

“Yeh; but, sugarfoot, you hadn’t ought to be buttin’ in 
all the time. We was gittin’ along pretty fair befo’ you 
come.” 

“Shuah you was. But you is gwine git along a heap 
better fum now hencefor’d.”’ 

The days which followed indicated one thing clearly: 
Whatever Sicily may have lacked in tact she more than 
atoned in willingness. She circulated around the Midnight 
lot with all the industry of a wasp at a picnic—and with 
about as great popularity. Her tongue never ceased 
functioning and its sting became more venomous. 

The immediate effect of her interest in the efforts of all 
members of the organization was to spread dissatisfaction 
where before only peace and tranquillity had existed. Be- 
fore her advent the organization had been doing double 
duty, thanks to the fraternal feeling which pervaded the 
lot; but now all that was changed. There was an air of 
suppressed but bitter resentment, and it was directed 
against Director Clump. And therein lay the real injury. 

J. Cesar Clump was the one really indispensable person 
on the pay roll of the Midnight Pictures Corporation, Inc. 
Starting out with the company when it possessed nothing 
and owed twice as much, he had caused dividends to grow 
on barren soil. He knew his trade, was a natural showman 
and a genius for comedy hokum; and he was an indefatiga- 
ble worker and a stickler for detail. The results of his early 
efforts had been immediate and gratifying. Today Mid- 
night pictures were being shown in more than one hundred 
and fifty first-class, first-run moving-picture houses through- 
out the country, and the firm’s output had been contracted 
for two years in advance. 

The mainspring of this success was J. Cesar Clump. His 
was the power absolute. Members of the company looked 

(Continued.on Page 125) 
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7 There Was a Distinct Absence of Levity in the Group. They Concentrated Upon:the Problem With Headachy Intensity 


\ [ims EGERTON WAR- 

LING, D.S.O., governor 

of one of his majesty’s 
prisons situated in the vicinity of 
London, was not altogether at his ease in 
this somewhat singular farewell interview 
to which he was committed. He was a 
youngish man who had not held the ap- 
pointment very long, and he could still re- 
member the days when the name of the 
departing visitor who had just been brought 
in for his final benediction had been one to 
conjure with in highly desirable circles. He 
stood with his hands thrust into the pockets 
of his dressing gown and sought for words 
which might not offend. 

“We have acceded to your request, as you 
see, Channay,” he began. “One o’clock in 
the morning is an extraordinary hour for us 
to dismiss—er—a prisoner who has served 
his time; but from what I can 
hear, your request is not alto- 
gether unreasonable. You want 
to escape annoyance from your 
past associates, I gather.” 

Gilbert Channay smiled very 
faintly. He was a man of only 
slightly more than medium 
height, inclined to be slim, but 
with the carriage and broad 
shoulders of an athlete. His 
features were good, but his 
complexion had suffered from 
several years of confinement 
and unnatural living. There 
were pleasant little lines about 
his eyes and the corners of his 
mouth, in spite of the harden- 
ing of the latter during the grim 
days of a routine-driven life. 
He was well dressed in clothes 
cut obviously by a good tailor, 
but now become a little large 
forhim. He was wearing gloves 
as though to conceal his hands, 
and he carried a Homburg hat. 

“That was rather the idea, 
sir,’ he admitted. 

“You can drop the sir now, 
Channay,” the governor re- 
marked. ‘“ What I want to say 
to you is this: If you would 
eare for police protection for 
the first stage of your journey, 
it could be arranged.” 

Channay shook his head 
meditatively. 

“No one knows that I am 
leaving at this hour, 1 sup- 
pose,” he asked. 

“Not a soul,” was the con- 
fident reply. 

“Tn that case I’d rather be 
without it,’’ he decided. 
“When I reach my destination—well, I shall be ready for 
what may happen. Good of you to arrange this for me, 
Warling, and to get out of your bed at this hour of the 
morning to see me off. There’s nothing else to discuss, I 
suppose.” 

““A word of advice wouldn’t be acceptable, eh?’’ the 
governor inquired, a little diffidently. 

“Tt is, I believe, usual under the circumstances,’’ Chan- 
nay conceded, with a faint smile. “Are you going to sug- 
gest that I try to earn an honest living?” 

Major Warling lit a cigarette. His slight movement in 
striking a match disclosed the fact that he was wearing his 
pajamas. 

“‘Sorry I can’t offer you one yet, Channay,” he regretted, 
“but take a handful, if you will, tosmoke in the car. What 
I should like to say to you is this: I have always looked 
upon you as a hardly treated man. You were certainly the 
brains of the syndicate which bore your name; butalthough 
you signed the balance sheets of the Siamese Corporation, 
I have never felt satisfied that it was you who alone were 
responsible for the dishonest side of the affair—if it was dis- 
honest. 

“That’s en passant,’”’ he went on, blowing out his match. 
‘Listen to me now for amoment. I’ve got it at the back 
of my head that your arrest was brought about by a kind 
of conspiracy amongst the others, who meant to profit by 
your absence, and that you’ve been laying it up against 
them all these years. Am I right?” 
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Gilbert Channay shrugged his shoulders slightly. He 
made no reply whatever. After a moment or two the other 
continued: 

“Well, you’re not bound to commit yourself, of course. 
I’m going to give you a word of advice, because you must 
remember that the whole of a great prison like this is a 
kind of whispering gallery. One hears everything. There’s 
a sort of idea about that you’re going back into the world 
with the fixed intention of getting level with some of these 
fellows who were responsible for your—er—misfortune. 
Kind of vendetta, you know, only it’s one against a gang. 
I should drop that if I were you. This place ain’t much 
catch for a man brought up as you were; but believe me, 
Dartmoor’s worse; and there are worse things than Dart- 
moor,” the governor added meaningly. 

Channay smiled again; a smile of a different order this 
time. Of the two men, he seemed by far the more at his 
ease. 

“There’s one of that pack of vermin,’ he contided, 
“‘whom I shall certainly kill if I have the opportunity, the 
first time I meet him. To risk my life against his, however, 
would be such a ridiculously one-sided bargain that I think 
I can promise you I shall go about my business in such a 
fashion that no one will ever be able to fasten the guilt 
upon me.” 

“They all think that,” was the grave rejoinder. 

“That is because most crimes are committed without 
due forethought,’’ Channay pointed out. ‘‘The murderer 
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is generally in a passion and 
his wits. It will not be like ¢ 
with me. In any case, in re 
for your interest, I will pro 
you this: I shall never again see the ij 
of a criminal prison, nor shall I ever risk th 
other eventuality at which you delica 

hinted.” 

“‘Of course,’ Major Warling continu 
“T am young at this prison job yet; by 
do know that in here men brood and br 
and brood until everything seems oui 
proportion. Give yourself a chance, Chap 
nay. You’reayoungish man. Enjoy 
self. Even if you find England diffic 
there are plenty of other ¢ 
tries. Give yourself a cha 
before you chuck up the wh 
thing just for an idea. Yo 
devilish well at philosoph 
remember, when you were 
Magdalen. Get back to the 
aphorisms and cultivate 
There are no weeds worse f 
the wrong ideas, and I amaf 
this is a foul place for deve 
ing them. What aboutit,e 

“Ts this my little lectu 
the departing prisoner ask 
pleasantly. | 

“Tt’s about all I have to 
except to wish you good luck 

“‘Tt’s good of you, atanyr 
to get up out of your bed te 
the last of me, and not a 
gether to forget old time 
Channay declared. “A 
your advice—well, I will b 
it in mind.” 

“The taxicab is waiting 0 
side, as you asked,” t 
ernor announced. “The chi 
feur has orders to take yor 
the garage, where yo 
change into the car. If 
would like to have a pl 
clothes man on the box ¥ 
you, for the first stage of} 
journey, at any rate, you 
have him.” 

“T will be alone, than 
was the firm reply. 

“Before you leave,’’ Warl 
concluded, “‘I have given p 
mission for a fellow downsta 
to have a word with yout 
to be in the force, but quit wh 
he came into a little mon 
He’s got something to saj 
you, and he’s a harmless felle 
anyway. . Good-b 
chap. Good luck to you.” 

Major Warling held out! 
hand. His guest hesitate 

“Don’t be an ass!”’ the former begged. “It’s aq 
sort of position, ours; but after all, you don’t think I’ 
ing to forget that it was you who gave me my cap when 
were youngsters, and my colors later on. You’ve come 
cropper for a bit, but there was nothing mean about 
show anyway, and you’ve paid for it. Shake hands, 
nay, and start again. Don’t you remember that fa 
occasion when you made a duck in your first innings fort 
Gentlemen, and a hundred and thirty-three, and won t 
match in the second?” 

Gilbert Channay held out his hand. His voice and wh 
manner had softened. The years seemed to have fal 
away. 

“You have a good memory and you're a good fell 
Warling,” he said. ‘‘Good-by.” 

For the last time Gilbert Channay passed along 
empty corridors and down the stairs toward the en 
hall. The warder who was escorting him pushed open t 
door of a waiting room. 

“Someone in here to see you,’’ he announced. 
outside.” } 

Channay, inclined to be impatient, glanced almost ir 
tably at the visitor, who was standing ready to receive 
He was certainly not an impressive-looking perso 
was plainly dressed in ready-made clothes, and such 
in taste as it was possible for a man to commit in the d 
of his toilet he seemed to have embraced gladly. Hi 
was ginger-colored, his eyebrows sandy. His s 
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ne, which was meant to be ingratiating, disclosed 
of ill-formed teeth. 
yu want to speak to me?”’ Gilbert Channay said 
oe AS you may imagine, I am rather in a hurry.” 
y name is Fogg,’’ the other confided—‘“‘ Martin Fogg. 
in the force for some years—junior detective officer. 
an interest in your case. Have you heard from any 
se friends of yours lately—you know who I mean— 
en who sold you, and then found themselves in the 
boat?” 
ae hears nothing in here,’’ was the brusque rejoinder. 
seem to have studied my affairs.” 
nave,” the other admitted eagerly. “They are inter- 
Isham is in England—he is a lord now—and Sin- 
oles. They are pretty desperate; not a bob between 
and debts—up to their necks! They’re counting the 
is until they can get at you.” 
jhey are not the men in whom I am most interested,” 
nay said calmly. 
ihey are the men who are on the spot,”’ the other re- 
3d him, taking out a blue silk handkerchief and dab- 
iis forehead with it. “They expected to divide about 
dred thousand pounds when you were sentenced, and 
I don’t believe they have touched a bob. The others 
‘be more dangerous, but there’ s vice enough in those 
snd they’re bang up against it.’ 
mnay nodded. 
“ expect they’ll do what they can,” he agreed. “It 
't for nothing, you know, that I asked to be let out at 
elock in the morning. I’m a few days before my 
/ you see, too. Somewhere about next Thursday, I 
ne, there’ll be a reception committee outside.” 
‘m not so sure about the present moment,” Martin 
declared bluntly. “I don’t want to ask where you’re 
#, but I’d like a front seat on your car. I’m armed and 
semiofficial, you know. You might find me useful. 
( ain’t easy men to deal with, those two, and they’re 
»rate.”’ 
's that all?” Channay inquired. 
artin Fogg, who had seated himself upon a deal table 
r center of the room, swung his leg backward and for- 
and watched the tip of his shoe meditatively. 
7ou don’t want my help then?”’ he asked. 
sannay shook his head. 
"ll look after myself, thanks,’’ he decided. 
400k here, do you mean to divvy up with them?” the 
stective persisted. 
\ little inquisitive, aren’t you?’’ Channay remarked 
y. ‘Still, since youask me—no. [applied for the shares 
y own name, they were allotted to me in my own name, 
under the circumstances I mean to stick to them.” 
Then let me tell you this,” Martin Fogg 
inued earnestly: “If you really mean 
you don’t intend to part, they’ll have 
You can’t tackle that gang alone. Take 
advice. Either make terms with them 
‘ave the country. There are one or two 
em might not have the pluck to get on 
wrong side of the law, but neither Say- 
10r Drood would 
¢ at anything.’’ 
hannay shook his 
L. 
These men,’’ he 
, “have been my 
dciates. They 
2 behaved like 
They deserve 
ishment, and 
e of them are go- 
to get it.” 
You’re making a 
t mistake in try- 
to tackle this job 
ne,’’ the ex- 
ective urged. 
ok here, sir, I’m 
a poor man. I 
it want your 
ley poets. 32 
Nor do I want 
,”” Channay in- 
upted. ‘I listened 
dvice once, took 
sk, and you see 
it happened to 
! I'll take the 
1el on alone.”’ 
Let me travel 
1 you tonight,’’ 


t 
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rtin Fogg begged; 

itonight.” ARTHURE WIKIA 
hannay’s refusal 

curt and decided. 


There was never 
ne when I needed 
e to be alone,” 
leclared. 


“If I Still Allowed 
Myself the Luxury 


of Feeling,’’ She Said, “‘Don’t You Imagine That I Should be Stark, Stare 
ing Mad Not to Prefer a Man Like Gilbert Channay to Either of You?”’ 
“a 


“T shouldn’t intrude,”’ the other persisted. “I’d sit with 
the chauffeur and as soon as you’d reached your destina- 
tion l’d slip away. But just tonight. I’ll swear ——”’ 

Mr. Martin Fogg broke off in his speech. Once more he 
mopped his forehead with his bright blue silk handker- 
chief, and looked disconsolately toward the door through 
which Gilbert Channay had passed, slamming it behind 
him. 

Another short walk through echoing corridors, the roll- 
ing back of the heavy doors, a breath of semifresh air in 
the square courtyard, a moment’s delay in the porter’s 
lodge, and then the portentous opening of the massive 
gates. Gilbert Channay stood for a moment upon the 
pavement, and though outwardly his self-possession had 
never faltered, he was conscious of feeling a little dazed. 
Before him stretched a wide thoroughfare, leading east and 
west to open worlds. There were other branching streets 
in the distance, a vista of roofs, an unbroken outline of 
sky, an indubitable though darkened earth beneath his 
feet, across which people might wander strangely at will. 
He pulled himself together with an effort. The emotion of 
freedom had been stronger than he had imagined. A few 
feet away a taxicab was standing with lamps burning and 
engine throbbing. The man who had been polishing the 
glasses moved aside and threw open the door. 

“To Adams’ Garage,’’ Channay directed, stepping in. 

From either window, as the driver mounted to his seat, 
Channay looked up and down the broad thoroughfare. 
The night was cloudy, but the lamps hung from the elec- 
tric standards were brilliant, their lights reflected in patches 
upon the pavements moist with rain. There was appar- 
ently not a soul in sight. The byways through which they 
presently passed also were deserted. In less than ten 
minutes they drew up outside a large garage whose great 
front stretched black and empty. There was a single light 
burning from somewhere in the rear, and at the sound of 
the throbbing of the taxicab the headlights flashed out from 
a powerful car already halfway across the portals. Channay 
paid his taxicab and advanced to meet the chauffeur, who 
had appeared from the gloom behind. 

““You know where to go?”’ he inquired. 

For answer the man opened the door. 

“Quite well, sir.” 

“And you know the road?” 

“Every inch of it.’ 
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“At what time shall we reach Norwich?” 

The man considered. 

‘“At about seven o’clock, sir.’ 

‘We will stop there for breakfast,’’ Channay directed. 

They were off once more; this time with smooth gliding 
motion, very different from the jolting of the taxicab. 
With fingers which shook a little, Gilbert Channay took 
one of the cigarettes which the governor had thrust upon 
him, sniffed at the tobacco and paused for fully a minute 
before lighting it. Then, with momentous deliberation, he 
struck a match from the well-filled stand in the fittings of 
the car, lit it and commenced slowly to inhale. Almost for 
the first time his face wholly relaxed. He held the cigarette 
away and looked at it, then smoked on; rapturously at 
first, afterward with a slight feeling of distaste, almost of 
disappointment, reveling every now and then in the fra- 
grance of the tobacco, but enjoying his actual inhalations 
fitfully. Presently he let down both windows and looked 
out from side to side curiously. They were in better 
lighted and more familiar thoroughfares now. With a little 
catch of his breath, he recognized St. James’s Street, and 
a moment later he was craning his neck to look down Pic- 
cadilly. 

He smiled as he passed his hosier’s shop in Bond Street, 
but felt, perhaps, the complete thrill of coming back after 
they had crossed Oxford Street and the Marylebone Road 
and swung to the right, skirting Lord’s. His sense of pro- 
portion tottered. The drama of his immediate past had 
lost its significance. The supreme moment of his life 
seemed after all to have been spent in the center of that 
sweep of sun-baked turf, when he had paused, breathless 
for a moment, to lean upon his bat, and listened to the 
acclaiming roars from that mistily seen circle of thickly 
packed humanity. It was allso silent now in the darkness, 
and the wall which he was passing seemed somehow men- 
acing. 

Channay leaned back in his corner and closed his eyes. 
When he opened them again there was a fresh experience 
in which to revel. He had escaped at last from the wide- 
flung wilderness of brick and stone. There were hedges on 
either side, a perfume of dried grass, once a wonderful waft 
of odor from a beflowered cottage garden. The air was 
different now. The twinkling lights on either side receded 
and diminished. The speed of the car increased. Once 
more he closed his eyes, and this time he slept. 

(Continued on Page 154) 
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oyster 
eaters by 
inheritance. The 
oyster has been 
the game and goat 
of the human race 
since the neolithic 
age. We were eat- 
ing oysters, ances- 
trally, when the 
stone hatchet 
cracked its first bi- 
valve at a kitchen- 
midden shore din- 
ner in prehistoric 
Denmark. 

Denuded of its 
protecting shell, 
without a vertebra 
to its name, the 
oyster continues 
to be the backbone 
of millions of 
church suppers, 
the piéce de résis- 
tance of thousands 
of hotel menus, the 
stellar feature of 
myriads of lunch 
counters, the most 
succulent item of 
countless family 
feasts. 

Whether we 
have it in pies, 
patties, scallops, 
stews or as Nature 
made it, we love 
the oyster. The 
world may be our 
oyster, yet with- 
out our oyster the 
world would be a 
dull and aching 
void. But unless something is done about it pretty soon 
we shall be sent oysterless to bed, for human beings and 
denizens of the deep are making short shrift of our favorite 
bivalve. 

During the past twenty years wholesale harvesting in- 
spired by landlubber demand, coupled with attacks from 
its natural enemies, has threatened its extermination. We 
ate, during 1924, $25,000,000 worth of oysters, wholesale 
prices; but that was only half a normal crop. The poor 
fish persists, but it is fighting a losing fight. So, ere it is 
too late, let us hearken to the plaint of the oyster. 

Not counting the pearls, of which more later, oysters are 
more valuable and important as a food product than any 
other item listed under ‘‘fisheries.”’ 
Long before the Indian aborigines 
learned that they were merely hold- 
ing this land of the free and home 
of the brave until the superior white 
man should come and take it away 
from them, they plundered the oys- 
ter beds of the Atlantic Coast and 
left vast shell heaps as mementos 
of a carefree past. 
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An Oyster’s Babyhood 


HUNDRED years ago the set- 
tlers on our Eastern seaboard 
got their oysters by raking them in 
at low tide or whenever the spirit 
moved them. Up to 1870 nearly all 
our oysters came directly from natu- 
ral beds to the consumer’s table. 
Today 50 per cent of our oyster 
output is sowed, cultivated and 
harvested on submarine oyster 
farms, much as the oyster plant, or 
salsify, is cultivated and harvested 
on land, and the average oyster that 
slips succulently down your throat 
has led a hectic life. It may be calm 
by Nature and calm of countenance, 
but if it gave tongue to its life his- 
tory it could a tale unfold. There’s 
Henry Bluepoint, for example. 
To begin with, Henry Bluepoint 
arrives as one of 20,000,000 sons 
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and daughters at, let us say, Great South Bay, Long 
Island. Henry and his 19,999,999 brothers and sisters, si- 
multaneously introduced to the battle of life, are known 
collectively as spat. 

Of glassy transparency and each about one-four- 
hundredth of an inch long, they float near the surface a few 
weeks, travel four or five miles from their birthplace, turn 
dark brown, attain a length of one-ninetieth of an inch, 
sink to the bottom, affix themselves to stones, shells, twigs 
or other mud-free objects and thus accomplish what is 
known to the oyster world as a fall of spat. That is, the 
survivors do, for the original 20,000,000 are reduced by 
this time to about 100,000 infant oysters. 
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begin to op 


animal food 
it would see 
simple thi 
them. If tl 


unusually 
they have 
down in 
whirl of w 


ligiously 5 
and harrow 


Henry Bhi 
point and oth 
young oyster 
having found 
home, go to fee 
ing. At the @ 
of the second ye 
Henry is aboutty 
inches long—ift} 
starfish, borers) 
mussels haven 
got him. 

There’s many a tragedy of the sea as yet unwritte 
Any oyster, perhaps the very Henry Bluepoint you a 
eating, could tell you, if tongue were given him, howo 
afternoon he awoke from a restful nap, to see a thousai 
villainous starfish rolling along with the tide, in a gre 
ball, until when directly over Henry’s head the ball hi 
broken into its component parts and each starfish hi 
sunk to the oyster bed and hugged its oyster until # 
suffocated victim had opened its shell and the eyert 
starfish’s stomach had done the rest. 

And Henry Bluepoint could also tell you how many 
his surviving neighbors were attacked by an army of cone 
like borers which rode into the bed atop some horsesh 
crabs, until each demon of the s€ 
no bigger than a pencil end, droppi 
lightly on some bivalve’s back al 
bored into that unhappy oystel 
heart. He could also tell you ht 
the parasitical mussels suffocate t) 
oysters almost as effectively as | 
the starfish. i 

Oystermen and oysters are bo 
to trouble as the sparks fly upwal 
If borers infest a bed there is not 
ing to do but transplant the oyste 
If mussels become too numerous, t 
oysters must be taken up individ 
ally and each mussel painfully pick 
off. If starfish invade the bed t 
oysterman goes after them, usual 
about once a month. From hiss 
or motor boat he lowers a cott 
mop to the bottom. The cott 
catches in the starfish’s spines, al 
the mop and starfish are hauled ' 
board and dropped into boili 
water. Merely tearing a live sté 
fish asunder and dropping it ov! 
board multiplies the amount 
original sin, for each of the five 
six starfish’s arms becomes a f 
functioning starfish. 

So, because of these and oth 
plagues, such as chemicals from 
shore factory, bilge water from ¢ 
burning boats, too salt or too fre 

(Continued on Page 229) 
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Operating Stage Lights 


MAY be stated without fear of contradiction from 
» Stage Hands’ Union that there is no phenomenon, 
| sight, sound or operation of industrial, commercial, 
sional or double life that cannot be duplicated and 
uced upon the stage of a modern theater. Your 
date stage carpenter, electrician and property man, 
en sufficient time, money and encouragement, will 
\tely produce practically any effect that can be de- 
_ Effect, in theatrical parlance, means any feature of 
erformance which is obtained through mechanical 
, from a row of ash cans galloping downhill—off 
-tothearch- 
uinbow that 
sa third-act 
shower. 
en you saw 
y in which 
ers were 
pattering 
or madly 
upon the 
lid you know 
n all proba- 
those rain- 
were dried 


nmaking 


E rain ma- 
ine is one of 
dest of props. 
iden drum 
eet in diam- 
ind eighteen 
3 wide, lined 
tin or sheet 
is set in a 
me and 
ped with a 
e to revolve 
its own axis. 
al handfuls 
ard, dried, 
led peas are 
1 into the in- 
of this drum. 
rally they roll 
luster at the 
om of the 
. As it is re- 
d, gravity 
nues to roll 
little peas 
‘d the lowest 
. The faster 
drum is 
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rotated, the further, harder, faster and noisier the litth 

peas tumble about, and the sound that results from 

their contact with the metal lining is the most perfect 
yet devised for reproducing the rustle and pelting of 
falling rain. 

The intensity of off-stage precipitation is directly 
proportional to the speed at which the peas are agi- 
tated. For a real hard rain—falling on a tin roof, for 
example—small shot are used instead of dehydrated 
vegetables. 

Thunder to precede and accompany the rain is 
produced by an aptly named implement called a 
thunder sheet. Of sheet iron, two to three feet in 
width and six to nine in length, it has a handle on the 
bottom. When hanging suspended, vigorous and 
varied shakings of this metal sheet give off all the 
various and vigorous rumblings, crashes and rollings 
of celestial thunder. 

In the unenlightened eras before electricity was 
harnessed to a stage switchboard, lightning was some- 
times produced by blowing powdered resin through a 
flame. So ruinous to mustaches and eyebrows was 
this method that stage hands welcomed the advent of 
illuminating gas, which they could flash behind zigzag 
rents in a cloth curtain whenever the exigencies of the 
drama demanded lightning. Today there are any num- 
ber of ways for drawing lightning on a stage for audi- 
ences to see. 

Because many other effects besides lightning are ob- 
tained by the use of stereopticon and sciopticon projec- 
tions, a brief, nontechnical description of the latter- 
mentioned machine may be in order. To the sciopticon the 
stage owes some of its loveliest, most pleasing and stirring 
effects. 

To the front of an ordinary spot lamp is affixed a con- 
densing lens which throws the rays of the lamp through an 
opening in a round metal casing also affixed to the front 
of the lamp. This casing is about twenty-two inches in 
diameter and two inches wide, or thick. Inside the casing, 
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A Thunder Sheet 


regulated by a clockwork arrangement, there is a circular 
revolving disk made of mica. Now the desired effect— 
moving clouds, showers of rain or rose leaves, the aurora 
borealis or a bird’s-eye view of Vesuvius in a vicious 
mood—the desired scene or picture is painted in oil colors 
around the area of the mica disk. As these panoramic 
pictures are revolved, the spotlight shines through the 
segment immediately in front of the opening and projects 
the colors and pictures upon the screen or gauze cur- 
tain upon which the lamp is focused. Sometimes, if the 
scene be the surf breaking on the beach, or the moonlit 
ripples of a river, 
or leaping flames, 
the effect is height- 
ened by inserting 
a rippled glass in 
front of the con- 
densing lens, thus 
rippling and twist- 
ing therays of light 
on the screen. 


A Race 


HERE was a 

stirring effect in 
the auto-race scene 
in the Vanderbilt 
Cup which re- 
quired two disks 
in a_ sciopticon. 
The scene repre- 
sented 2 portion of 
the actual race. 
The autos them- 
selves worked on 
treadmills. It was 
the treadmills that 
moved, not the 
autos. 

But in order 
to keep the autos 
in sight of the audi- 
ence, the tread- 
mills necessarily 
eould not be 
hauled across the 
stage in a hurry. 
So, in order to get 
the effect of the 
cars racing over 
the countryside at 
a hundred-mile 
gait, it was obvi- 
ously necessary to 

(Continued on 
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Then Dodge 
gave a short, bitter laugh. 
“Well, at least, John, it’s taken my mind off Bar- 
clay’s gambling debt a little.” 

The bishop turned to him. “‘Do you know, Sherrill, I’ve 
a pretty strong hunch that Smith-Curran himself advanced 
that money? He would if he had the money, and possibly 
he had. His daughter’s jewels are genuine, I’m sure.” 

“Why not?” Marsh said. “With Barclay’s receipt he 
wouldn’t have stood to lose, even if Barclay did commit 
suicide, which I think is all bunk.” 

“So do I,” the bishop agreed. ‘‘Think of the hold it 
would give him on the boy, and if he is the arch criminal 
I suspect him of being he’d be quite capable of such a coup, 
both in design and execution.”’ 

Dodge nodded. 

“He might even have twisted it in such a way as to 
incriminate Barclay, as a parricide.”’ 

The bishop rose and laid his hand on the bowed shoulder 
of his old friend. 

“Don’t take it so hard, Sherrill. We all know that Bar- 
clay never dreamed of anything so ghastly. The boy’s as 
clean as a hound’s tooth.” 

“Tt’s merely the idea, John. What aworld! What ought 
I to do?” 

““You’ve done it. Barclay will have your cable by now. 
Your paternal forgiveness and solicitude have triumphed 
over this delegate from hell. The question now is, What 
course are we to take in his direction?”’ 

“I’m in your hands. By Christopher, John, I’ll never 
laugh at you for an opera-bouffe detective again!” 

“‘Let’s hope you may, dear boy. That’s less harrowing 
than this.”’ He looked at Marsh. ‘“‘What course of action 
would you advise, McQuentin?”’ 

“‘None,’”’ Marsh answered shortly. 
I mean.” 

‘““What!’? The bishop’s voice was sharp. “Do I under- 
stand you to say that no criminal action be taken against 
- this desperado, this potential assassin?” 

“Well, what is there to take?” 

The bishop stared at him blankly. 

The gusto of deduction together with his eloquence had 
rather drawn the focus of his mind away from the final 
issue. He got it now. 

““My word, but I be- 
lieve you’re right.” 

Marsh nodded. 

“Since the crumbs 
left by the birds have 
been gathered up by 
Iona and the birds 
probably destroyed, 
what evidence is left? 
And if Smith-Curran 
has actually loaned 
Barclay the money to 
square himself, it would 
look like a pretty dirty 
trick to turn round and 
accuse him of an at- 
tempt at murder for 
which there is no 
proof.’”’ Helooked from 
one to the other of the 
older men. ‘“‘But the 
deuce of it is that this 
attempt having failed 
through what looks like 
a providential interven- 
tion, Mr. Dodge may 
still be in danger of his 
life.” 

The bishop nodded. 

“T’ve thought of 
that. Look here, Sher- 
rill, you go out aboard 
the yacht and stay there 
until I get rid of these 
fiends.” 

“T’m hanged if I will, 
John! What d’ye think 
Iam? I may get upset 
about Barclay, but so 
far I’ve never lost any 
sleep over my own 
health forecast.” 

“T know; not even 
when they tried to blow 
you up in Washington 
when you were chair- 
man of the Committee 
on National Defense. 


JOR several moments nobody spoke. 


“No criminal action, 
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She Stared for a Moment at Marsh 
as He Stood There With Iona 


You even refused to have a guard. But that was 
war. This is quite another kettle of cold-blooded 
fish. Remember you owe something to your fam- 
ily, so don’t be foolhardy.” 

Marsh interrupted to ask, “You said that Iona 
told you she went into your room last night to 
persuade her father to postpone his talk with you 
for another time and place. Did she volunteer 
Boevuees 

“No, I told her point-blank that I believed she had paid 
me a call, and asked her why.”’ 

“Did she seem embarrassed?” 

“Not particularly.” 

“Just what are you driving at, Marsh?” the bishop 
asked. 

“Just this, sir; I don’t believe Iona knew anything 
about this attempt.’’ The bishop frowned. 

“Oh, don’t you?) Why not?” 

“Call it a hunch, an instinct.” 

“Not gratitude?” 

“No, sir. That might shape up 
later. Just now I want to get the 
straight of it; true it up, like a 
boat. I don’t believe she suspected 
any attempt to murder Mr. Dodge 
until I told Cicely and her about 
the starlings. Then I think she 
stood there listening 
under the window, pre- 
tending to look for four- 
leaf clovers. It was still 
that side of the house, 
and she could have 
heard clearly our voices, 
then McGinty’s denial 
of having spread 
poison. That gave her 
the idea. When she 
went into Mr. Dodge’s 
room the night before 
she might have found 
her father by the head 
of the bed, beside the 
night table, and won- 
dered what he was doing 
there. But once she did 
suspect, naturally she 
would try to cover his 
tracks.” 

“Well, I hope you 
may be right,” said the 
bishop, looking uncon- 
vinced. 

““T’m inclined to 
agree with Marsh,” 
Dodge said wearily. 
“Her father impressed 
me as a good deal of a 
rufhian from the start, 
a swanking swashbuck- 
ler. He’s more of a ban- 
{ dit than poisoner, as a 
? practice, I should say. 
: Told me he served 
through the Russo- 
Japanese War with the 
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“Oh, Bishop Starr, What About Mr. 
Dodge? Is He So Badly Hurt?” | 


| 
Russians, being out of the British Army then. He was 
with the Russians at Tientsin. That makes the Org 
and three others he’s served through. What price a ht 
life to a man like that—a mercenary? Come, I'ma 
dead beat, fagged to a frazzle. Let’s adjourn court } 
tomorrow.’ 

“You go out aboard, Sherrill.” 

“John, if it weren’t for your cloth, I’d tell vot 
where bishops are badly needed.” 

“Then Marsh and I will do a sentry go.” 

“Oh, well, if you’re going to worry—go snap on 
launch signal, will you, Marsh? The button over the ¢ 
bell under the marquee. I want to finish my cigar.” 

“Good lad,” said the bishop. “Then I’ll say good 
and God bless you.” 

He rose, with Marsh, and they made their way thr 
the billiard and dining rooms to the big hall, wher 
bishop paused at the foot of the stairs. 

“‘T shall take this to my friend the district atten 
New York before we go any further, Marsh. It’s out 
jurisdiction, but he can advise us. You will see Shi 
into the boat?” | 

“Yes, of course, sir.” 

The bishop glanced up the widely spaced shaft o! 
stairway and lowered his voice. | 

“Tn the absence of all tangible proof against this ma 
you were so quick to perceive, we must proceed with 
tion. What a pity the analysis was not exhaustive 
Sherrill had only put me in possession of all the facts bi 
he left for town!”” He gave Marsh a look that was ke 
sharpness. ‘‘When, may I ask, were your own suspi 
first aroused?” 

“T can’t say precisely. I think the first vague fin 
came just after breakfast when I walked out onto the 
with Cicely and saw that there was no clover where 
had been standing, close under the window where 
starlings were.’ 

“You should have tried immediately to commun 
with Sherrill.” 

“He’d gone by that time, and I had no idea whe 
catch him. Besides, my suspicions were too vague. - 
gan to wonder if she hadn’t been eavesdropping, and 
what was the reason for her wanting to.” 

“‘T see. Your mind works slowly but logically. My 
mental processes are apt to be simultaneous, from alls 
fourth dimensional, as one might say.”’ 

Marsh nodded. 

“T don’t think my suspicions really crystallized | 
Mr. Dodge told me that the analysis was negative. 
the cutworm poison eliminated, there had to be some 
to explain what killed those birds. , I examined their b 
carefully and there wasn’t a mark on them; not even a 
bruise or broken bone or traumatic injury of the slig! 
sort. Mr. Dodge and I both noticed, though, that 
seemed very quick to stiffen.” 

“Such small creatures would,” said the bishop. “y 
youth I was keen for what I then considered to be § 


; 


shooting. I remember that a shot quail used to stiffen 
#jn a few minutes, even in the pocket of my shooting 
yn a warm day.” 
es, it had to be poison. There was nothing else to 
ént for it that I could think of. So I began to try to 
‘it out. I remembered that Mr. Dodge had broken up 
‘m sandwich and tossed the pieces out to the birds, and 
‘started me to wondering if there could be anything 
.. that to destroy the birds. Then I thought of what 
4d told me of his being sure that Iona had been in his 
; just before he entered it.”’ 
recisely my own course of deduction. What then?” 
Tell, it was vague and struck me as too far-fetched, but 
fight to myself, ‘What if these people are clever crooks 
have managed to get close to Barclay? What if for 
‘reason I’ve no means of guessing at they might have 
2d to dope Mr. Dodge so that there would be no danger 
s waking while they make a search of his room, his 
stbook and desk drawers?’ It occurred to me that a 
ient quantity of some strong hypnotic drug in a small 
sandwich to dope a big man might be enough to kill a 
bird outright. That was all I could think of.” 
» reasonable theory, though it did not occur to me. 
‘ceived immediately a more sinister design.” 
' didn’t get that far,’”’ Marsh said, “‘possibly because I 
’t learned the facts about Barclay. In fact, it was your 
rehensive summing up that cleared the mystery for 
‘When I asked Mr. Dodgeif the chemist had analyzed for 
aing besides arsenic and strychnine, I was thinking of 
‘nor hashish or something of that sort, not prussic acid.” 
see. But you agree with me now?” 
’m obliged to, sir. Your points are convincing. Be- 
, for one thing, I don’t believe that wild birds would 
on eating enough of anything containing a vegetable 
to kill them.” 
Yor dol. But a prussic or hydrocyanic principle would 
isguised by the peach flavor, which is identical. And 
yuld not need but a peck or two. Iona gathered the 
ining crumbs. All the same, it might be worth while 
ke an electric torch and search the lawn right now.” 
‘“hat’s occurred to me, sir. Suppose we wait, though, 
+ Mr. Dodge goes off aboard. There, I’m batty: He 
|me to snap on the launch signal.’’ 
‘arsh turned away. He had taken but a single step 
urd the main entrance to the house when all of the 


lights were suddenly extinguished, plunging the place in 
total darkness. 

“What’s this? What—is—this?” hissed the bishop. 

Marsh clapped his hand to his pocket, but no match box 
was therein. His collapse in the water had decided him to 
stop smoking for a week at least, and being resolute in such 
matters he had left cigarette case and matches on his 
dresser. He stood for an instant listening intently. 

The bishop’s vibrant voice called, not loudly and with a 
tremor in its note, ‘‘Sherrill! I say, Sherrill!’ 

There was no answer. There came from the location of 
the lair, on the extreme opposite side of the house, a 
faint slam, as of one of the French windows swung to. 
Marsh plunged in that direction through the absolute dark, 
collided with a piece of furniture and sprawled across it. 
He recovered himself and groped on like a man struck 
blind in a moment of crisis. 

“Sherrill! Sherrill!’ 

The bishop’s voice was low, sibilant and penetrating. 
Even in his fearful stress of mind he forbore making an 
outcry to alarm the household before he and Marsh could 
determine what had happened and what procedure to fol- 
low. A nonsmoker and in a house of that ultra-modern 
sort, he also was unprovided with means for striking a light. 

Marsh reached the portiéres of the dining room, coasted 
along its wall, fending himself off various objects, gained 
the billiard table, which he circumnavigated to reach the 
half-drawn portiéres of the lair. Plunging forward, he 
fetched up against the big table desk and pawed frantically 
over it, hoping to find a match box. What price the expe- 
diency of modern invention with an electric-lighting system 
so infallible that even standing lights of kerosene against 
just such a situation had finally been discontinued? 

Then his blind and frantic efforts met with a check. His 
fumbling hand encountered something wet and greasy on 
the rim of the desk. An ancient instinct told him what it 
was even before he had obeyed one as deeply implanted, to 
scent his hand. The same primitive prescience told him 
the true character of this glairy stuff. 

It was fresh-spilled blood. 


Ix 


HERE was no lack of courage in the bishop’s cosmos, 
but the orderly system of his nature was for the mo- 
ment confused as much by the utter absence of light as by 
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the appalling character at what he was certain must have 
happened—the assassination of his dearest friend. 

The next moment found him lurching his blind way 
toward the lair. The darkness was impenetrable, for not 
only had the fine day concluded with a heavy murk drawn 
across the sky, this thickening as the night wore on, but the 
windows of the ground floor were all of the long French 
sort, with sheet-iron volets that were closed and bolted by 
the butler before his retiring. A precaution against bur- 
glars, as there had been an epidemic of housebreaking at 
about the time the house was built, this still occurring 
sporadically. 

Now, as the bishop groped his way along, much as 
Marsh had done, he wondered that nobody had apparently 
discovered the extinction of the lights. One would have 
thought that some person of the many guests and servants 
might still have been up, if not stirring. But it was a well- 
ordered household and a considerable period of time had 
elapsed since the last one had retired. An hour, perhaps, as 
the consultation in the lair had been deliberate, consumed 
far more time than required for a description of it. Also it 
had been physically rather a fatiguing day, and the first 
sleep of night is apt with persons of normal health to be 
the most profound. 

The bishop was skirting the billiard table when Marsh’s 
voice in the hoarse agonized whisper of horror in the dark 
came from the lair. 

““T say, bishop, can’t you get a light somewhere?”’ 

“Has he been murdered?”’ 

“‘T’m afraid so. I can’t find him. Ah, here they are!’’ 

At last Marsh’s hand had fallen on the matches. He 
struck a light, then glanced quickly on all sides, at the 
chairs, the floor with its precious rugs. The match flared 
to its end and he lighted another from it. 

The bishop joined him. Their swift examination of the 
limited premises failed to reveal the body of Dodge. 
Marsh displayed his blood-smeared hand. 

“Tt was on the desk; just afew drops. He’s been stabbed 
through the heart, then carried off.’ 

“Try the telephone. Get the police if you can.” 

“No use. I’ve tried. Wire’s cut, with the lighting one.” 

“Then hurry to the garage and wake up the chauffeur. 
Better not rouse the household just yet. I want to find out 
if he’s in his room—Smith-Curran. You run to the garage 

(Continued on Page 161) 


“‘Oh, Marsh, You'll Suppress That — Throw it in the Sea? He Didn’t Do Tt! He Didn’t! I Know He Didn’t!’’ 
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OR the past 
six years 
statesmen of 


the Allies have 
been sitting up 
nights trying to de- 
vise means by 
which the United 
States might be 
persuaded to pay 
for the war. They 
are still at it. 

Before the war 
Europe was cred- 
itor to the world. 
Even the United 
States sent annu- 
ally hundreds of 
millions of dollars 
across the Atlan- 
tic. Now Europe 
owes the United 
States the tidy 
sum of twelve bil- 
lion dollars. The 
shift came so 
quickly that 
Europe is still suf- 
feringfromchagrin 
and has not yet 
been able grace- 
fully to grasp and 
accept the situa- 
tion. 

England is al- 
most as great a 
creditor nation as 
the United States, 
with the vital dif- 
ference that about 
half the sum due 
to her she in turn 
owes to us. Never- 
theless England, 
with her long and 
honorable record as a business nation, with her still tre- 
mendous wealth, and always an upholder of the sanctity 
of honestly contracted debts, has recovered, partially at 
least, from the debtors’ hysteria that still besets the Euro- 
pean continent. She has made an adjustment of what she 
owes. This now leaves France as our largest debtor. 

France now owes the United States, in round numbers, 
four billion dollars. Does France intend to pay? 


Propaganda Against Repayment 


rNHAT, at first thought, might seem an unfair question, 

striking at the good faith of a true friend and ally who 
without doubt made a tremendous sacrifice toward win- 
ning the war. Admittedly it is an unpleasant question. It 
somehow reminds one of a contest 
over awill. What a pity it ever had to 
be. Are the flowers faded, and are 
the two great republics of the world 
about to dispute the heritage of vic- 
tory? 

The question, however, does not 
originate in the United States. France 
first asked it of herself—in whispers; 
but now with raised voice. In no dis- 
cussion to come can it be honestly 
stated that the United States has 
harassed or embarrassed France by 
pressing her for settlement. The 
United States has waited patiently 
and generously for all her debtors to 
take stock of their resources and to 
make their own advances in their own 
time. But when, after all these years 
of peace, the United States is pictured 
more aggressively than ever as Shy- 
lock demanding the pound of flesh, it 
seems natural that the question should 
now reécho on our side of the ocean. 
We may be excused our curiosity as 
to whether indeed, in the long run, we 
are to pay for the war. 

France does not now intend to pay 
her debt to the United States, as it 
stands. There may be many official 
and unofficial pronouncements to the 
contrary, but the state of public 
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A New Music Hall on the Montmartre, Paris 


opinion in France is now such, it may be safely asserted, 
that no serious effort will be made toward a real settle- 
ment for a long time. On the other hand, she has not the 
slightest intention of repudiating the debt, or any part of 
it. France has no idea of undermining the entire fabric of 
international good faith by any such play as that. The 
French, when they are not now busy condemning us be- 
cause they owe us, both hope and pray that the United 
States will accept their postwar and highly moral thesis— 
namely, that the war was a common effort and that the 
war debts should therefore be forgiven and forgotten. 
During the war we might have suspected that France 
needed our money in order to escape defeat, in order to 
avoid paying a large sum to the Germans, and incidentally 
to get back Alsace-Lorraine. But now we find that this is 


A View of Verdun Today 


not entirely ¢, 
rect. France hg 
rowed much oft} 
money in order 
save civilizatig 
And so from 4 
day of the Am 
stice an active a 
subtle campai 
has been wage 
not only in Fran 
but in all debt 
nations, educati 
public opinion 
the idea that tj 
war debt, esp 
cially to the Unit 
States, as large 
creditor, couldn 
and should not | 
paid. It has be 
artfully done. } 
though the tot 
has been que 
tioned, never fo 
second has {| 
debt been denie 
But the fact that 
the Allied natio 
did not owe ust 
day they might 
paying the Ge 
mans has be 


entirely forgotte 
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NDER #] 
Treaty of Vi 
sailles, the pro 
lems of reparatio 
and _ interalli 
debts have not 
ing to do wi 
each other. Fran 
is signatory to this treaty, even though the United Stal 
is not, and therefore has accepted the principle of separ; 
ing these two subjects, vis-a-vis her allies. Immediati 
after the treaty the matter of debt paying was not 
burning issue. It was understood that all nations need! 
time to get their breath. Then began the junketing of t| 
Supreme Council of Allies from one Continental wateri 
place to another, trying to make up its mind to talk fir) 
hand with the Germans about reparations. It was not un 
the time of Poincaré that the whispers concerning nonpi| 
ment became more audible. Poincaré, while French premi| 
inaugurated a custom, abandoned by his successor, of ho! 
ing weekly audiences with the American press correspot| 
ents stationed in Paris. He answered all questions frei 
and honestly, and never once, even if the question was! 
raised, did he fail to mention the de’ 
He assured the correspondents, m) 
whole-heartedly,that France intent! 
to pay in full. It visibly pained h 
that there had been whispers to { 
contrary. The very thought tl| 
France would not pay was unthit) 
able. But the record of the Poine 
Administration was to seize the Ru 
thus permitting any serious debt ne, 
tiations to await another day. 
The world’s interest centered uy 
the Ruhr, and then upon the workil| 
of the Dawes Plan to secure the G) 
man indemnity. The question of '! 
French debt did not come up w. 
certain injudicious Frenchmen mi? 
injudicious speeches on the subjd 
Loucheur, a member of several ca} 
nets, a man of great wealth and pt’ 
tion, always an active candidate 
the premiership, was the first tos? 
gest openly that France does not 
tend to pay. Others followed, and 
situation culminated, with the att? 
tion of the United States fully arous) 
on January 21 of this year, when L¢ 
Marin delivered from the Tribun+ 
the Chamber of Deputies one af * 
most successful orations ever eal” 
lated to promote misunderstand)! 
(Continued on Page 193) 


‘VE could only line up the 
‘ampions of old in one 
npany, and, facing this, 
ar of the best men of to- 
! think we would at once 
yressed with one great dif- 
‘e—the presence of color, 
-esqueness, striking ap- 
ice in the first group, and 
hmparative lack of it in 
cond. 
' the same might be said 
»r callings, I suppose, that 
ld in much greater es- 
‘the ministry, for exam- 
nd the stage. Clergymen, 
‘told, no longer pace the 
and exhort as they used 
fe do actors spout quite so 
/ or threaten the scenery 
{vild haymakers. 
we get further away from 
‘ays of the covered wagon 
‘\e crossroads general store 
|to those of the flivver and 
lillage service stations, 
jardization seems to be the 
: I know well that this is 
efor I have only to look at 
‘treets of San Francisco, 
I yisit my boyhood home, 
»e the pedestrians, now all 
“thes cut in one fashion 
» once all wore beards and 
‘kin caps, chewed Lone 
rand swore strange oaths, 
(zaze out toward the Golden Gate, once bordered with 
)st of masts, which have long since been felled. 
‘it is one reason why, perhaps, the old boys are worthy 
ration; not that prize fighting in itself is so admirable 
'ps—though at its best it makes for courage, ambition, 
food and skill—but because these old-time champions 
‘mbols of a picturesque era that has gone forever, like 
‘acer miner, the one-glove fighter of the plains, or the 
-me medicine-show man. 
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John L. in His Prime 


\ING all these old heroes there is none that so looms up 
‘ut of the past for color and personality as old John L. 
this not because I myself met him once, for I do not 
i he was then 
| best, but be- 
| in his day 
ime was such 
‘sehold word, 
‘ew such fear, 
nly into the 
3 of the men 
ight but into 
imaginations 
/ most peace- 
-itizens, most 
(10m secretly 
'd to stand up 
Man and 
1e their fists 
vutly as he. 
me draw a 
tre of this old 
ir for you— 
‘or the old- 
't, who will 
inber him viv- 
‘enough, but 
e newer gen- 
a who have 
ly heard of 
and, at that, 
ly not even 
enand. 
he first place, 
id a glorious 
que—a fight- 
iick, bull-like 
, @ Massive 
chest, fine- 
led shoulders 
ood quarters, 
| pair of fine 
lg arms. In 
‘Mm you could 
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Tommy Gibbons, the American Pugilist, Enjoying Himself While Abroad 


see that silky gloss and glowing pink a woman might envy, 
as the ads say, though he was hard all over. Add to this 
a fierce eye, wicked in battle, and a scowl far more ferocious 
than the boyish Dempsey’s, and you have that picture— 
of one whom Nature made for a gladiator and champion 
of gladiators. No one ever better looked the part. 

Nor must it be thought that he was sluggish, though he 
was called a slugger. For the term must not be under- 
stood as describing a man who, like Tom Sharkey, can do 
nothing but swing wild haymakers, but one who depends 
on natural gifts—brute strength and hitting ability, rather 
than any high degree of acquired science. This, however, 
does not rule out agility and a natural knack of doing 
things well. And Sullivan—at twenty-six, when he was 
slashing down the line—was light on his feet for a heavy 
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man, could hit powerfully at 
either long or short range, knew 
something of feinting, could 
time and judge distance amaz- 
ingly well, hand out uppercuts 
or any blow that the greatest 
of sluggers ever knew. In fact, 
he had a better all-round equip- 
ment than any man of the slug- 
ger type I have seen, and this 
statement takes due notice of 
the present champion, Jack 
Dempsey, who is no quicker 
than Sullivan was in his youth, 
does not hit quite so hard, and 
lacks something of his skill. 
But more of Jack later. 

And Sullivan stayed at the 
top for so long a period, not 
alone through physical power 
but because he did all the things 
that make a man feared and at 
the same time popular. It was 
not so much that he was a nat- 
ural showman; he liked the 
life. Heknew just how to scowl, 
threaten, swagger; how to crush 
aman’s fist on meeting him, to 
“‘throw the fear of God,” as he 
expressed it, into a challenger; 
and how to bang a bar so that 
you felt the impact of that 
mighty fist against your own 
face instead of the mahogany. 
He could intimidate one or a 
whole roomful of people, and yet 
at times displayed quite different and far less ugly tactics, for 
he could be bluff and hearty on occasion, and good-natured 
and generous as well. He wasa “tough baby,” and decidedly 
“hard-boiled,” but likable, too; perhaps not so much in his 
relationships with individuals as in those with the crowd. 


Unrecorded Battles 


ND he fought—remember that—all the time, any time, 
any man—barring perhaps PeterJackson, againstwhom 

he drew the color line. You will not read of all his fights— 
nothing but a small percentage of them—in the record 
books you may consult, since most are not on file. And 
remember, too, that when he was young no one gave 
Sullivan a close race. In those years he was the only man 
in the picture. Be- 
fore dissipation 
took such a hold of 
him he just wiped 
them off the earth; 
that was all there 
was to it. Noone 
ever stayed with 
him; when they 
later did, it was 
because he was out 
of condition or 
fought under Lon- 
don prize-ring 
rules, which, as ex- 
plained in a former 
article, furnished 
no true test. Even 
then, barring one 


draw, he con- 
quered - decisively 
in the end. 


He was knocked 
down once—and 
but once in all his 
long career, I 
think, before his 
final defeat—and 
that by Charlie 
Mitchell, in the old 
Madison Square 
Garden, soon to be 
no more. In the 
very first round 
Mitchell, a very 
clever boxer and 
one of the most 
exasperating 
taunting beggars 

(Continued on 
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threaten humanity—death, hunger and 

fat. Not all of us fall a prey to the ad- 
vances of the last named, but in the common 
lot every. one of us is sharpened and shaped 
by the pressure of the first two. And there 
are some individuals, driven by tempera- 
ment, to whom the first-mentioned comes 
twice; who in achieving a normal span of 
years drink the hemlock of obliteration in 
two installments—whereof the first draught 
is by all odds the bitterest. 

Take, for illustration, the fable Collins, 
of the Beechmore Club, loves to tell: There 
was an eminent jurist living in his city once, 
who had served with great distinction on the 
bench; good-looking, cultivated, affable, 
wealthy, honored. But the secret 
sources of all his personal pride were 
fed by the fact that all his life he had 
had great charmforwomen. Naturally 
as he advanced into the fifties there 
was some diminution of reaction here, 
but in the main he was enjoying, he 
believed, a very good Indian summer. 

Collins, at any rate, claiming he 
formed the habit of walking with Judge 
Newcomb the four blocks to his office 
each morning, states that he was pres- 
ently aware that every day at the same 
corner they met a very pretty young 
stenographer, and that when they saw 
her coming the judge always preened 
himself like a pigeon, putting out his 
chest and settling his face as though he 
were at the photographer’s. His bow 
was like a Chesterfield’s, his hat swept 
off almost to the pavement. 

The young girl always nodded most 
cordially. Indeed, she sometimes 
blushed a little—with that unmistak- 
able admiring gleam that connotes 
feminine awareness of all that is mas- 
culine, heroic, gallant. 

“‘Who’s your little friend?”’ Collins asked. 

But Judge Newcomb had no idea. 

“Don’t know her name. We merely bow 
as we pass—because we do pass here. We've 
done it for two years. I never spoke a word y 
to her.” 

Nor did he care to. But he watched every 
morning for that little quickened sign of 
feminine coquetry that started his day aright 
and told him what a fellow he was. 

One morning as they approached the girl 
a young fellow—this year’s model, sportily 
dressed, with yellow hair, some pimples— 
Collins relates—a striped hatband and loose 
Prince-of-Walesy pants—came abreast of them at the same 
time. Judge Newcomb was all ready, all preened, with his 
hand going up to his hat. The girl never saw him! She 
craned like Lot’s wife after that young fellow. 

Judge Newcomb gave her every chance; he almost 
wrung his neck waiting for her eye. He got it at last. It 
was like cold oatmeal. 

“The second day it happened again,’ says Collins, 
“and the third, but never after that. At four o’clock on 
the third day that unhappy man went down and threw 
himself into the river. For what were honors or riches to 
him, once he lay dead in women’s eyes? What was there 
left to live for?” 

And that’s the question that Ella May Emmett, the 
famous child impersonator of the Gissing Lyceum cir- 
cuit—and the secret soul-sister of Collins’ imaginary 
judge—asked herself a hundred times in those dark hours 
when she fought the approach of her first death; when 
with weapons of Goldine, and an array out of our sixteen 
hundred marketed face creams—with banting, steam 
baths, rabbit’s foot, clay, rubber girdles, wrinkle patches, 
and her best efforts to suppress Ellen, she gave siege to the 
adversary; when she went through the blackest period of 
her life—that leading up to, and including, the appearance 
of the golliwog. Which was to change the course of her 
days. 

For Ella May’s was an extra hard fight. She had— 
chiefest asset of her profession—what is known as a baby 
face. And time and that first bitter cooling in the eye—of 
audiences and men—are hardest of all on the baby-faced. 

Not that she hadn’t a good nerve, almost a man’s grit 
back of that soft round outline. Hunger had shaped her. 
It had put her on the lyceum stage in the first place. And 
it—a desire for independence—kept her there long after 
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she was sick and tired. Fat she had always fought. Her 
figure, at first full—at most, comfortable—early became 
formidable. On the whole, the three of them—death, 
hunger, fat—made Ella May step a busy tune. ~ 


II 


OU can almost guess the date of her birth from her 

given name. It was back in the seventies, in an age 
so innocent it knew neither bright-cover magazines, tele- 
phones, motor cars, airplanes, radio, vitamines nor one- 
piece bathing suits. When there was, practically, a 
closed—winter—season on bathtubs; when men and 
women were gentlemen and ladies—the latter photo- 
graphed with tiny muffs pressed to their cheeks behind 
flying gales of paper snow, the former with low-scalloped 
coiffure, and copious draperies of mustache and watch 
chain. Virtually the only amusements were Mr. Barnum 
and the bearded lady; stereopticon views; parlor theatri- 
cals—charades and Ingomar—and summer buggy driving 
for a view of the Dipper. Careers for women were nil. The 
legitimate stage—in many quarters—was not considered 
respectable. 

I mention this last because as the sparks fly upward 
Ella May Emmett was a born imitator—with distinct 
Thespian proclivities. In another day and age she would 
have found a different outlet. Nevertheless, though the 
stage, regularly, did not occur to her—except as a remote 
visionary possibility—she quickly sifted to a place in the 
local publicity. : 

That she was a pretty baby, her photograph at two— 
taken in the altogether and a leghorn hat, with some dis- 
creet muslin daisies—will attest. People at once in getting 
up home theatricals, in need of an infant, began to borrow 
that pretty little Emmett girl. It was but a step from this, 
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presently, to a public exhibition of . 
natural gifts of mimicry and elocutioy 
sweet piping-voiced songs and recitat 
and impersonations that melted the 
 er’s heart. It was a gift that grew with 
and culture, but Ella May had no actual, 
tact with the world outside her own gm 
town until 1888, when she was sixteen ye 
of age. Then an aunt treated her to oe 
stay at Cape May—and there before ar 
cellaneous group in a red velvet hotel par 
clad in a homemade robe of white ch 
cloth, she recited The Sacrifice of Iphi 
and, in a child’s short costume, did i 
sonations, nursery style. , 
There were two young men present, 
of these was George Wirt Jewell, con 
with the Gissing Lecture and Lyce 
reau—a hopeful rival of the big o 
tion. He was a stout ruddy young mar 
the early twenties, with mild doglike 
The other, very small, thin, dark and inte 
was Harry Milliken Sims, an account 
from Philadelphia on a week’s vacation 
the shore. 
George Wirt Jewell waylaid Ella May 
terward on her way in to the ballroom 
“T think,” he said in a low, moved yoi 
‘that you’re the purest-looking girl 
set eyes on—and the prettiest.”’ 
Itis true that Ella May looked—and 
both pure and pretty. No little scre 
vorite today can offer more alluring ch 
allowing for time and type—than Ella WV 
Her figure—they called it a form then=9 
lovely. It was considerably fuller thar 
figure—curved and rather vase-shaped, W 
well-rounded hips and shoulders, a full fe 
inine bosom, a naturally small waist, an 
flock of tiny dimples in the backs of hers 
hands and elbows. Dimples lurked in E 
May’s cheeks too. She had the sweet 
smile imaginable, and a little laugh asf 
and silvery as the note of a young rot 
Her blue eyes were large and artless; her mouth, sm 
kissable and fresh; her face perfectly round and pink ¢ 
white without a trace of rouge or powder. Her hair, lo 
thick, the color of corn, was worn in an enormous chi 
at the back, and broke into a wreath of little gold ri 
about her temples. She sounds like Bertha M. Clay. } 
was actual fact. Across the barrier of her high rabbit's: 
sleeves the soul of George Wirt Jewell—looking thro 
his doglike eyes—simply lay down and died in surrer 

But he didn’t get anywhere in particular; beca' 
was fat, and fat—for men—even in the eighties, was 
more popular than today. 

However, he did manage to tell her about his conne¢ 
with the lyceum, to advise her as to her future, ands 
gest a trial engagement out in what we now call the sti 
It startled Ella May. : 

“You’d be a big success, I’m sure—with the progi 
you have, refined, genteel and all that. With your ab 
and b-b-beauty,” George’s voice faltered, “‘you’d mal 
lot of money too. Better think it over. Perhaps later 
if you decide to try it ——” al 

She snubbed George Wirt Jewell the next day, in fa! 
of Harry Milliken Sims, who beaued her consistel/ 
throughout her week of vacation and who, on their 
evening together, taking her down to hear what the} 
waves were saying, said a few things himself. Between 
two—love and a career—what woman of Ella May’s pe 
could hesitate? She chose love, the offering laid at! 
feet by the Philadelphia accountant—out of that affir 
no doubt, lurking in the veins of the woman desti 
later to become large, for the small obscure-looking 
weeping a little as she accepted him, and clingin{ 
Harry in her soft fresh young beauty. ? 

And after a year she duly became his bride, coming d! 
to Cape May the following summer at the mature ag! 
seventeen for a month’s honeymoon. - 

There was not so much honey. Harry Milliken ‘¥ 
seen at close range was jealous, faultfinding, ailing # 
distinctly parsimonious. The marriage, however, la! 
but a short time. Harry died the following Novembi 
lung fever. 

But it had certain consequences. Ellen was born inJ® 
Her arrival found Ella May in very straitened cir! 
stances; and racking her brain for deliverance and 
means of facing life for two, she remembered Ge 
Jewell. 

“Do you think,” she wrote him, “that a married wo 
who has known every disappointment, who has f 
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,;and poverty, who is the mother of a child she must 
, who has tasted all the bitterness of life, would 
nd a chance with lyceum audiences in the way you 
ia Sg 

re Wirt Jewell wrote and asked for an interview. 
ite of her sorrows Ella May came into his office 
like a bough of apple blossoms. There were the 
, there were the big blue eyes, there were the little 
‘Js at her temples. George Wirt Jewell had never 
loving her since he met her. He could have kissed 
i of her dress or her little shoe now. He placed a 
stead. He had grown a little stouter—so Ella May 
it the chair rather more than she did at George. 
vanted, she told him, to give him samples of her 
o see if it had suffered through disillusionment, 
y, the experiences of womanhood. She was now 
n of eighteen. 

2 did some things for him. The Chariot Race from 
r—her programs always opened with an intellec- 
nber—some darky talk, the usual child stuff. 

in the days of Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay there were no 
rds of encomium as knock-out, humdinger, wiz or 
it whatever the equivalent then in vogue, George 
2m freely to Ella May Emmett. 

ul send you out in September over the Atlanta 
And I tell you what I just think you'll do. I just 
owl turn out to be our biggest number after 


* right and she did. Which both joyed and sor- 
-eorge. It pleased him to add a success to the Giss- 
and to see Ella May enjoy the honors rightfully 
ut it set him back personally. As Ella May came 
and moved up into the two-hundred-dollar-a-night 
her beauty burgeoned and bloomed, as her public 
ireturn dates were asked, how could a mere office 
+, permanently obese, lay before her the passion 
ired in him—either in word or letter? 

d have been ridiculous, he felt, when Ella May 
reezing into the home port, looking like a soap- 
_ poster in robins’-egg-blue cashmere trimmed with 


5, and an enormous hat and drooping feather to 
| 


The Girl Never Saw Him! 


match. Men—men everywhere, not only in audiences but 
in personal contact—were giving Ella May their frankest 
admiration. She was a beautiful, victorious woman; what 
is more, a woman in public life, which lent a glamour to 
the provincial mind of the time. She was, moreover, a cold 
woman apparently—possibly Harry Milliken Sims had 
been curative—and this lent to a virtual scrambling for 
favor and approval; of which, however, Ella May made 
nothing. 

Even in later years, when she got to bringing Ellen into 
the office carrying that huge Teddy bear, George Wirt 
Jewell forbore to speak. He was always composing epis- 
tles—in which he flung himself passionately at her feet—or 
again imagining himself delivering his sentiments orally 
with great felicity. But he never did the thing actually. 

Who was he, after all? Just George, a fat friend, stand- 
ing around, ready at need, comforting, helpful—like a 
waiting armchair. And who was Ella May—in three or 
four years—but Madame Emmett the celebrated imper- 
sonator, a leading star of the Gissing bureau—with a com- 
fortably filling purse, good health, a beauty that was 
fairly luscious in its peachlike pink and white and gold, 
a host of admirers growing nightly, and a future that 
stretched away, dim, uncharted, indefinite—promising 
only lovely things. 

qr 

T IS only natural that her success should have fed Ella 

May’s vanity and confidence to some extent. Not that 
it was of a kind that could compare formidably with the 
sort enjoyed by those divas and singers of legend whose 
horses were torn from the shafts, whose carriages were 
propelled through public highways by art-crazed young 
men in opera hats. But it was a good, sound success. 

Those were the palmy days of the platform entertainer, 
when the best opera house of a small city was requisitioned 
for the event; when good hotels, good food were expected; 
when the entertainer was féted and made much of; when 
important citizenry figured in the event—leading clergy- 
men, lawyers, brilliant educators. It was a world of 
masculine contact chiefly—for the woman’s club was not— 
and Hilla May’s shapely hand was clasped, her fine blue 


eyes looked into, by every variety of the best masculine 
culture. She learned to expect and enjoy the little susurrus 
of whispering that attended her passing through a hotel 
lobby. ‘‘Madame Emmett—the entertainer—isn’t she 
beautiful!’”” More, she dressed the part. She had placed 
little Ellen in capable but hired hands. That took a lot of 
money—but she was making a lot of money. All that she 
had left she spent on herself. 

In a period of very ugly feminine apparel—black shoes 
and stockings, dark stiff silks, and dun-colored wool 
dresses—Ella May went frankly French in her sartorial 
splendor. She affected pink satin corsets, lace sewn on all 
her underthings; frocks of a delicate hue and perishable 
stuff. She wore dangling pendants, sweeping trains, chains 
of beads, long waving feathers. Her general effect was 
bouffant and fluffy and, as her curves grew fuller each 
year, rather large. She looked very much, as time went on, 
like a full-blown, very ruffled pink peony. 

George Wirt Jewell thought her the most blindingly 
beautiful thing; and her audiences shared his opinion. 
They waited, with a little skipping of the pulse through 
that interval of suspension and excitement before the 
program began—before there rushed out on the stage 
what appeared to be a large lace-frilled, golden-haired, 
baby-faced living doll, which, spreading its full white 
dimpled arms, offered the most enchanting smile, the most 
beguiling infantile pipings ever imagined. Ella May would 
have been less than human if she had not gilded the lily, 
if she had had courage and foresight enough to lay any- 
thing by for a rainy day. There wasn’t a cloud in her 
sunny blue heaven, and you can’t have rain without 
clouds. 

One day, a little while after the Spanish War, George 
Wirt Jewell took her out and gave her a very splendid 
hotel dinner. 

It was early winter and she was in at headquarters for 
a short spell. Whenever this happened George wined and 
dined her lavishly. Today she had on some new turquoise 
beads, a handsome sable boa and enough plumes for a fu- 
neral hearse. George Wirt Jewell did nothing but look at 
her. So did everyone else. It was when they were finishing 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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(J mich asa Summer=By Joseph Hergesheimer thea 


thing, hadled 
me to the writing 
of my books, for 
the most part, at 
inappropriate 
times of the year; 
it was usually in 
winterthatI found 
myself engaged 
with a novel, al- 
though it was evi- 
dent that spring 
and autumn were 
better seasons for 
such close and ex- 
tended effort. It 
was usual, in April 
or October, to be 
pleasantly out- 
doors, and get 
away completely, 
atleast physically, 
from pages and. 
ink. 

Windows were 
open then, and 
magical silver or 
gold currents of 
vitality swept 
through the room. 
But in winter— 
sitting for long 
hours did nothing 
to stir the blood— 
I was shut into a 
space blurred, 
commonly, with 
the smoke of ciga- 
rettes and with 
spectacles which 
prevented me from page 
seeing distinctly PHOTOS, BY PHILIP B. WALLACE, PHILADELPHIA 
beyond the reach 
of my hand. 

Summer would have been too hot. I did rewrite Cyth- 
erea through a summer, but it was in a house by the sea, 
loud with the cool sound of waves, and the difficulties of 
composition had been solved. No, I didn’t want to write 
in July, in the false twilight of shades drawn against the 
heat and with a pen which might have been dipped in 
sweat. Then, really, I wanted to do as little as possible: I 
had been sun-struck in the past, golf, from the 
Fourth of July to Labor Day, was proscribed, and 
dancing in summer seemed even less inviting than 
in winter. The decline of summer resorts had oc- 
curred during my memory. The middle of the 
nineteenth century had been the great period for 
the classic hotels, the heroic era for Saratoga. 
About 1890 a movement to the country, to country 
houses of small or large pretensions, had begun, 
and—or among the people who constituted my 
world—the popularity of seasons at the mountains 
or shore sharply decreased. The automobile, I un- 
derstood, had brought another change, and, with it, 
a new, or, rather an older, type of hotel—roadside 
inns for the passing hordes. That, however, I saw 
nothing of, for when it was hot I drove at night. 

And then only by compulsion, for the lawn and 
gardens of the Dower House were, I thought, more 
entrancing than anything I’d find away. Particu- 
larly in moonlight—the foliage of the trees was very 
dense, and the patterns the moon cast on the sod 
were like aspread black Spanish lace. The silhou- 
ettes of the different leaves, naturally, were differ- 
ent—the maple from the willow, the ash from the 
apple tree back against the eastern sky. The rising 
full moon was often, for a minute or two, entangled 
in its thick twisted branches, when it had the ap- 
pearance of a copper disk, a gong, hung on a farther 
branch. In August, when there was a low haze 
about the earth, it was redder than copper; but, 
higher up, it lost the crimson for a mere reflected 
incandescence. The moon, on the horizon, kept a 
loveliness of its own, but in the zenith it was no 
more than a source of light: its beauty it had lent 
to the world. 

No one could have enjoyed that better than my- 
self; yet, at the same time, I was bothered by the 
realization of how difficult it was to capture moon- 
light in fresh and shining phrases; everything 


Summer 


conceivable had been written about it. When, in my 
books, characters walked out under the moon—certainly 
a most potent arrangement for them—lI was prepared to 
stop for a long while, desperately searching my being for 
an allowable description. The depth and color of the night 
sky was specially intangible—a blue that had never been 
exactly stated; since, while there were countless terms for 


The Sunken Lawn 


blue, perhay 
more than 
compound — 
were inevita 
had written 
ashen-blues 
evening, bu 
wasn’t whol 
isfactory— 
ever true it) 
tone—beear 
the implied 
The effee 
words wer 
confined to 
definitions; 
sounds an 
pearance, in 
lable conne 
of sense, eé1 
into wha 
sponse, on a 
they obtaine 

It was my; 
sity, with the 
acters of a 
moving f 
moonlight 
shadowande 
ing once mor 
the cold gl 
radiance, to! 
duce in the} 
the precise 
tion he woul 
had unde; 
same conditi 
in the same | 
tion and no 
ply as an onl 
By nom 
easy! And 
the rest, haj 
my terracé 
problems of my all but practically impossible occu) 
would continue to follow me. Heat I didn’t mindif, 
tempered in night and there was no need for ag 
The air was rich with a fecund and impalpable }: 
filled with scents heavier and more slowly uncoilinj| 
the perfumes, quick and delicate, of spring. They) 
separately, each borne on its own breath, with thé} 
and honeysuckle predominant. Their odors ’ 
upward, accompanying the fireflies; the 
greenish sparks, living and luminous, which s/ 
first wanly in the grass and, with the progi| 
evening, vanished among the lower bougiil 
trees. I was often entertained by the memon'' 
years ago, I had called them lightning bu! 
expression humorously and absolutely Ami 
prosaically bare of any suggested beauty. | 

As the summer grew in intensity we stayel! 
on the terrace; I had a habit of returning tl): 
pajamas, for several last cigarettes. That ail 
was night, not a continuation of the earlill 
talkative moods of dinner, and the solitude o! 
ness was like a cloak. Then the moon was ap)! 
fragmentary, a cynical comment, far from pl! 
on the waxing and waning of existence; the’)! 
of the owls had lost its familiar and reassurin}) 
the jagged diving of the bats re-created the! 
sive influence of ages before man. The morni! 
different: | 

Dawn, in West Chester, was never hot, its 
rose, crystal with dew, the east with clow 
might have been the petals of changing f® 
were bathed in a delicious and momentar)” 


ness. 
When I was up so soon I let Hob and i 
if 
4 


out the kitchen door, there was a short barki! 
then I went through the house to the terra 
grass, where I brushed the cobwebs off the bel! 
bushes. The spiders, at this, retreated deep ! 
box, I have no doubt surprised and cross at t# 
den and arbitrary destruction of their careful 
ing, upset by the recognition that they woul® 
no first flies. I instinctively disliked them! 
had persuaded myself that their webs were |!’ 

* the boxwood. Hob usually followed me, sniff 


morning air, but Marlow disappeared behi 
stable or went into the field about a buriec 
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hen Andrew arrived, smoking a pipe, and, before 
hanged his clothes, we would converse, perhaps 
it the eaten leaves of a rosebush; I’d show 
the track of a mole or where a cutworm had 
ight down a larkspur. I enjoyed this immeas- 
jy; I never, fortunately, lost a consciousness 
ie fact that I was standing in my own garden, 
’ Andrew was my gardener; the destroying of 
rose leaves, the tunneling of the sod and fallen 
spur, irritated me. But I’d recover in the vege- 
2 garden, eating very large crimson raspberries. 
sun would then be up, the dew evaporating, 
tha in the kitchen and William, with his white 
-unbuttoned, sweeping the lower rooms before 
jut the doors and windows, holding the coolness 
sh the stone walls of the Dower House kept 
tusk. 


‘se house had been restored, but the gardens 
:new; no trace, except in the trees, remained of 
3st order. The old vegetable garden was inclosed 
whitewashed pale fence—with, before the days 
irdeners, a paling missing here and there—and 
‘grass lay in an unbroken slope down to the 
‘le, a course obediently followed by the spring 
mts; the rain would pour into the harness room 
‘leave on the concrete floor a coating of mud 
h dried in segments curling at the edges like 
»s of broken crockery. Dorothy had ranged 
» flowers against the stable wall, and there were 
‘hocks on the front of the house, rosebushes 
‘tthe lawn, but that was the extent of the orna- 
‘al planting. For two seasons we had strawber- 
‘ however, we neglected them, the berries grew 
‘ler and then vanished, but a bed of mint per- 
‘d until it was rooted up, lost in improvement. 
iwasn’t necessary, for mint flourished along the 
ty bank of the lawn, where a stream of spring 
/r brimmed in a rocky gutter. That was outside 
edge, and many people habitually came there for sup- 
(of apungent and refreshing herb. On summer nights, 
in by a need for juleps, we’d light matches among the 
weeds, searching for that green indispensable ingredi- 
i Another fence, of widely separated posts and a few 
‘ids of wire, divided the lawn from the field beyond, 
1h I had bought; and a small raised plateau was ex- 
| the size for croquet; a game for which I had a 
»rial, a literary rather than literal, liking. In imagi- 
in I continually saw elegant creatures in hoopskirts, 
remen somber except for their waistcoats, their 
\<ers, croqueting each other across the grass. I had 
£1 that wire hoops with sockets for candles once ob- 
'd—candle flames nodding slightly in the faint air 
id by passing crinolines, and, twilight deepening, 
sagwarm blurs 
« the hazards 
righ which the 
| must roll. 
Jan Hemphill, 
vy back from 
evar in Europe, 
sce dark from 
sngs, played 
ouet superla- 
“7 well; when 
«games were 
jied all the sil- 
rengaged was 
Viably in his 
cet. Hehadan 
<ected liking 
* and lingered 
€ every shot; 
ent opposed 
en balls with 
e gayly painted 
rs flying down 
short sharp 
Js and under 
sintbushes. It 
i. [ supposed, so 
nletely differ- 
rom his late 
trity—to be 
iy the end of 
t-noon with 
Det, and then 
(ced peace- 
l, safely, up 
aill to West 
Mer and din- 
t Wewouldsit, 
‘he wicker 
lirs I then 
id, and listen 
l\to the im- 
of the mal- 
smoke idly, 
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and, the sun behind the low stone house, idly talk. There 
was no summerhouse then, the steep terrace to the lower 
lawn was in grass, and there we lounged on the steamer 
rugs which were now surrendered to the dogs. I wish I 
could remember who were with us, what we said—voices, 
things, we no longer heard; and only a few automobiles, 
before High Street was paved, went by. Across the road 
the small house on the golf course was occupied by a family 
with a great many children; on warm evenings they, too, 
were informally out; their voices reached us softly as ours 
must have reached them. The spring house, covered with 
the sod of the declivity it was set in, was further hidden 
by a tangle of vines and, in June, a blaze of orange-colored 
lilies; the lilies grew in clumps along the edge of my field, 
at once native and utterly strange from the other 


Roses 


local flowers, tropical in form and savage bright- 
ness. 

For years the spring house had been dry, there 
was just a shallow trace, leading away from it, of 
what might once have been a stream, and it was 
used for the tanks and pipes by which the acety- 
lene gas for the house was manufactured. It had 
succeeded the lamps, and now electricity had re- 
placed both: 

A lantern stood in the kitchen for short excur- 
sions into the dark, and with it Charlie had lighted 
his way to the stable, where, on the upper floor, he 
slept. That had long ago been discarded. Did we, 
I tried to recall, carry it farther than the lawn, but 
that detail had faded from memory. Lanterns were 
carried in country lanes, swinging to the slow prog- 
ress of ruminative steps; but that habit, as well, 
had lapsed, swept away by the glare of automobile 
headlights. 

Charlie’s gardening I couldn’t reconstruct—he 
had talked mostly about house painting—and Wil- 
liam’s, which had come later, had grown obscure 
in my mind; Andrew had all my present thought— 
but not because he believed it was useful. It was 
Andrew’s opinion that he was self-sufficient, there 
was nothing he wouldn’t pronounce upon or under- 
take. When the garden was being built he lost no 
chance to expose to me his opinion of the incompe- 
tence of what I had regarded as the most expert, 
and expensive, advice. He would speak to me 
privately, as it were from behind his hand, calling 
my attention to the fact that some plants wouldn’t 
flourish in a shady place. It was nonsense, he never 
failed to add, with an honest German turn to his 
utterance. No one, no onewe had ever viewed, came 
up to his requirements for sheer labor; indeed, he 
did work harder, longer, than anybody about him. 
He had been born into a time, a land, which de- 
manded an effort, hours, now looked upon as myth- 
ical, and he was faithful to his beginnings. He told me 
more than once what royal gardens he had been trained in, 
but I continued to forget the name, the principality; how- 
ever, it was a place of rigid, military, discipline; even the 
plants must have stood in stiff rows, always at attention. 

His activity there, I was convinced, had been confined to 
the grass and the clipping of hedges; for, with me, he cut 
grass by preference, putting off all other duties until that 
was done. He kept the extensive hedge orderly to a leaf; 
but concerning the destruction of rosebushes he was in 
doubt. This I had to guess, for there was no hesitation in 
his answers to my questioning. It was a sort of bug, he 
declared; but its name, its exact sort, I couldn’t win from 
him. Hewas mysterious about it. When I told him a thing 
directly, made a particular request, it usually appeared 
he was then on his 
way to do just 
that; he was either 
then engaged upon 
it or he would 
shake his head, 
making it clear 
without words 
that he knew the 
error of my sugges- 
tion. Sometimes 
he combined those 
two attitudes: he’d 
discourage me 
and, later, I would 
come across him 
vigorously prose- 
cuting what, tome, 
he had deprecated. 

Everyone at the 
Dower House, I 
thought, with the 
probable excep- 
tions of Dorothy 
and myself, had a 
unique, anadmira- 
ble and diverting, 
personality; Wil- 
liam embroidering 
the bureau cover 
which had already 
occupied him for 
more than a year, 
Martha at the tel- 
ephone or lending 
an emphasis to the 
clothes Dorothy 
had given her, and 
therestraint of An- 
drew’s superiority 
as he listened to 
me, were notable 

(Continued on 
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which way the straws were blowing 


By 
during his whirlwind courtship of ey 

Miss Cora Cratzhammer, he might have I 
noticed also that Miss Cora was even 
then laying hold of all which came within reach of her 
small compact fist and garnering them into a neat heap. 
But Benfer was not the sort who ever saw straws; all he 
ever saw was the haycocks into which they eventually 
grew. And at this gusty period he was not even seeing 
haycocks, present or future; he was seeing only the uprush 
of Miss Cratzhammer’s russet hair from the healthy pallor 
of her neck and the flecks, golden as the sun, which vibrated 
in the deep amber of her eyes. 

Mr. Hippel had a nice judgment in the matter of russet 
and amber. Between his fifteenth and his twenty-second 
years he had sat upon most of the ceremonial front porches 
of both Buthouse and Yings Counties, studiously apprais- 
ing the various color schemes which fluttered in attend- 
ance. In fact he had all but committed himself to a 
dashing red-and-black effect when he discovered to his 
dismay that all was not red that crimsoned. That is to say, 
having applied his chaste lips to the blushing cheek of one 
Tillie Starmbaugh, he was astonished to find that the 
blush both tasted and smelled of cinnamon. After a mo- 
ment of intense cogitation upon this phenomenon, the 
canny Benfer led the dimpling Tillie to a strategic position 
beneath the hanging lamp, surveyed a spot of damp pallor 
in the midst of the roseate effect, surveyed also a festive 
saucer of red cinnamon drops upon the marble-topped 
stand, and soon thereafter edged toward the door, dazedly 
remarking that he had not fed his pig. 

Mr. Hippel was by no means a fishy young man, yet he 
had certain attributes in common with rainbow trout both 
in appearance and nature. He had their large, observant 
eyes, their snub profile, their wariness and their swiftness 
in rushing for the bait when convinced that it is the real 
thing. For some time after he had been well-nigh hooked 
on ared cinnamon drop—jerked breathless, at least, by the 
experience—Benfer lay upon the bottom, so to speak, and 
slanted a suspicious glance at various colorful bits which 
dangled in his direction. Not once did he rise, however. 
It was not until he beheld the delectable pallor of Miss 
Cratzhammer, as real as the translucence of a ripe pear 
which it resembled, that Benfer, hungry from his long 
abstinence, made a swift, unerring rush upward. 

Not that he seized and made off with her at the first 
gulp. She was held by a large, firm mechanism known as 
Jeremiah Cratzhammer. Jeremiah, in turn, was held by a 
small, firm mechanism known as the American dollar. 
Jeremiah raised loud lamentation when he beheld a rain- 
bow youth striking, as he believed, at his own particular 
coin of the realm. 

““Swang-fool dude!”’ rasped Mr. Cratzhammer, snatch- 
ing at his scraggly, rust-hued beard. “‘A-settin’ onto my 
front porch a-sizin’ up my crops yet! And here’s somepun 
else agin. How many porches ain’t he set onto a’ready, the 
immoral softhead, a-makin’ mush out of his mouth? Mark 
my words to this: Sooner you git such a one, sooner you 
ain’t gittin’ him neither. No, them kind never stays by 
one female; marriage from the preacher makes nothing 
with them. But this youse kin swaller: Youse ain’t gittin’ 
him, fur I ain’t giving you the dare!”’ 


I: BENFER HIPPEL had noticed 


Upright Upon the Edge of the Seat Perched the 
Stern Charioteer 
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Miss Cora may have swallowed the words; but if so, she 
spat them out immediately and with vigor; for though she 
did not have a scraggly beard, she had even then a scraggly 
tongue upon occasion. Long had she cast envious glances 
upon the porches palpitant with the elegance of the tran- 
sient Benfer; fearfully had she noted his lengthy dalliance 
with the sprightly Tillie, toward whom she had a natural 
antipathy; and it had seemed nothing less than the mys- 
terious ways of Providence that straight from the Starm- 
baugh porch he had made for her own. Miss Cora 
accordingly informed the gloomy prophet that if 
Benfer were casting glances upon any crops whatso- 
ever, he was casting them upon her own, since, by the 
will of a plethoric uncle, she herself owned half the 
farm from which said crops grew; and that if his 
glances were of a calculating nature, that also was as 
it should be; for though Evangelical doctrine was the 
first duty of man, crop calculation 
was the second; and Benfer’s 
calculation she proposed to wed, 
and that shortly. Selah. 

Jeremiah, with some of the rust 
wrathfully razored off for the 
wedding, discovered underneath 
to his own surprise a grim sense 
of humor. Upon legal form ex- 
plicit he designated as Miss Cora’s 
half of the acreage thenceforward 
a swamp with the hill land ad- 
joining. His daughter’s shrill 
rejection was silenced, not by 
Jeremiah but by Benfer. Mr. 
Hippel insisted that his future 
wife sign the paper, stipulating 
only that as a bonus Jeremiah 
should endower her with his 
second-best spring wagon. Jere- 
miah’s grin over this final proof of Benfer’s deficiency well- 
nigh cracked the iron of his visage. 

The bridegroom grinned also. He blithely placed his 
bride and his pig in the creaking bonus and drove to the 
abandoned log cabin at the edge of the swamp. He had a 
pretty brain for mechanics. He promptly drained the 
swamp, hoisted the water thus acquired to the hills, and 
in the course of a couple of years was merrily raising such 
crops upon both swamp and hills as twisted Jeremiah’s 
grin into a grimace of stupefaction. By the end of nine 
years the log cabin had become a tool house and the comely 
Cora was looking proprietarily upon it and the lush fields 
in the erstwhile swamp from a frame house upon a knee of 
the hills. 

“‘Proprietarily”’—that was the word. For even the 
hard-working Benfer could not drain a swamp, install 
pumps and irrigating pipes and build a house with a pig, 
prolific as that obliging animal shortly proved to be. No; 
it had been Miss Cora Cratzhammer’s straws, neatly 
garnered, which had provided the foundations for Benfer’s 
golden haycocks; and this Mrs. Cora Hippel never forgot, 
her chief reminder being a rigid set of books, according to 
which Benfer was still considerably in her debt for the 
property which by all the conventions he himself should have 
owned at the time of their marriage. Moreover, she went 
on, in a faded sunbonnet, industriously looking for straws. 

She was good to look upon, even in a faded sunbonnet. 
And this it was which caused the prideful Benfer to forgive 
the tones, increasingly dictatorial, which issued from the 
sunbonnet. This it was which almost made him forgive the 
fact that she allowed his sprightly neck but one dubious 

. necktie a year, But what even the russet gold of her hair 
and the honey pallor of her cheeks could not make him 
entirely forgive was the fact that she steadfastly refused to 
substitute a more suitable equipage for the spring wagon, 
which from being second-best in Jeremiah Cratzhammer’s 
barnyard had now become tenth worst in the county. The 
wagon was only a straw; but it had been one of the foun- 
dation straws; and such is the nature of straws that though 
they may tickle at first, after nine years they irritate, and 
if not removed may eventually cause soreness both of 
body and spirit. 

“And it ain’t like I was plaguin’ youse fur one them 


~* auttamobiles,’”’ erupted Benfer one morning as he spatted 


grease upon the shrunken axles, ‘‘though the dear knows it 
wouldn’t be nothing more than according, such crops as we 
are got. But no; I ain’t raising my voice no higher than 
such a top buggy or whatever. Just someping—anything— 
where ain’t soundin’ like Gabriel was a-clattin’ the heavens 
to aside when I go the road down.” 
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Benfer himself was shocked over 
unexpected flight into scriptural { 
tasy. He cocked a wary eye upw: 
but as the archangel with his aveng 
trump did not appear, let his gaze slo 
fall upon the tool shed, where his spouse was thrif 
manufacturing the winter’s supply of ink from pokebe 
juice. There was no sound from the pokeberry fact 
save a prolonged gasp. 

Benfer clapped the last of the bowed-out wheels j 
position and rocketed to the door of the shed. 

“Tt’s all there but the cups yet,”’ he announced in 
calm of desperation. And as the sunbonnet twitched 
quiringly—‘‘ Well, take a look if it ain’t. That’s w 
Feltbinder says, anyhow, when I come a-drivin’ up o 
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A Saffron Plume Whipped Backward From 
the Slanting Headgear of the One Occupani 


them saucered-out wheels. ‘Where’s the cups at?’ he se 
‘Or was they slid off them uphisted saucers?’ he sz 
You’d ought to have heard the laugh it give off the st 
porch. Look oncet! Ain’t it nothing to you, I ast y 
that we make a joke fur Buthouse County all? Yes, and 
have got to git to the Yings County Fair a-rattlin’ ontot 
there, that will now give a laugh fur another county 
“Youse ain’t got need fur to worry ower Yings,’’ vou 
safed his wife, “fur youse ain’t gittin’ there.’ 
Benfer’s prominent eyes all but slipped their socket; 
“Ain’t gittin’?”’ hebubbled. “Ain’t gittin’ to Yings? | 
swer me oncet the reason fur why I ain’t gittin’ to Yin; 
“Fur the reason you're a-goin’ on the Flathead ci 
meeting.’’ Mrs. Hippel faced about and pierced the | 
pitating Benfer with a penetrating stare. ‘‘If it’s anyby 
where has need of conwerting theirselfs, it’s them wl 
slanders off the archangels to their faces. Gabriel andi 
trunk yet!” 
Benfer writhed against the door, fluttering his elb/ 
after the manner of an insect impaled. 
“But I just come off of Oat Run rewiwal not two mo 
back a’ready! Am I goin’ all my life to git drug from} 
| 
1 
; 


rewiwal to another like I had got a ring to my nose é 
And as Cora turned in tight-lipped silence to her task 
tore himself loose from the door with a how] of pain. “t 
And that I ain’t!’’ He dug his heels in the gravel 
uttered the first dark warning of his married life: “Di 
you go a-shovin’ me no furder! I’m beginning to feel } 
dangerous on the insides. I got the right to say o} 
where I’m a-goin’. I’m a Bible Christian,’ cried! 
heated Benfer; “‘but I’m a-gittin’ too fulled up of rewill 
and I ain’t stopping off from Yings fur no camp meet} 
He paused, breathless. Cora strained her juice. 
she commented in majestic calm: ‘‘A Bible Christian? 
A Bible Christian a-stretchin’ to git hisself to a sho 
them ongodly auttamobiles! A Bible Christian itchirl 
the dare to set onto one them onscriptural wagons! 
it’s that where makes with you; and youse ean’t sa‘ 
nothing otherwhich.” j 
Benfer said her nothing otherwhich. His eyes widlé 
over this unexpected penetration, then drifted to thi 
horizon in something of wistful desolation. 
“There’s Kutz settin’,’”? Cora recalled him, nod! 
toward a figure on horseback who had halted at the }! 
yard gate. ‘‘If he’s sayin’ kin he buy the colt off us,!™ 
him no. The colt is needful fur to pack us to Flathead ov! 
Still in absorption, Benfer turned slowly. 
“Well, if I’m natured to feel fur wheels and such 
natured to feel fur ’em and I ain’t goin’ to carry a shi 
face fur it neither. And I’m a-goin’ to Yings til 


. 
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rsday a week. And furthersomemore’’—he swung his 

‘a truculently as he started toward the barnyard—‘“‘from 
time furwards I’m a-goin’ whenever and wherever I 
fur goin’.” 

But youse ain’t sayin’ however,’’ Cora neatly Par- 

med. “Fur I’m a-drivin’ my horses and my wagon to 

‘ap meeting till next Thursday a week.” 
jhe smiled placidly as Benfer’s foot slipped in the gravel. 
)2 glow of triumph over a thrust well delivered was still 
1m her face a few minutes later as she swept martially up 
| kitchen steps. Her latest straw, the bottle of purple 
vting fluid, she bore stiffly upright after the manner of a 
yipon unsheathed. 

Jpon the threshold airily stepped Benfer, pink, shining, 
\trils uptilted, smile rampant. 

‘Well, we best be gittin’ ready fur the camp meeting, 
it we?” he inquired with even more than his usual good 
.ure. ‘“Was we mebbe packin’ the tent along fur to 
bp in under?” 

The bottle cracked against the sink as Cora turned in 
\ft astonishment. Even then she did not immediately 
ice that the royal purple, symbol of authority, was 
kling from her grasp; was trickling in a widening, re- 
etless stream toward Benfer’s dapper feet. 

Neither did she reflect then nor in the succeeding days 
lt she herself had broken one of her own straws. For 
eis, not fantasy, occupied her. The paramount fact was 
3ifer himself—Benfer blithely loading the ancient ve- 
Ve with bed, stove and other equipment for the five days 
he camp meeting, Benfer blithely forbearing all refer- 
ie to the Yings County Fair, Benfer blithely evading her 
voit inquiries as to what had passed between him and 
\\ai Kutz. 

‘Ie would answer with apparently his usual frankness, “‘I 
zi2 him what you told me. I says we had got to have both 
Uzie and both her colt fur to fetch us to Flathead ower.” 

‘ll at ease as she was over the conviction that Benfer for 
I first time was concealing his real motives from her, she 
¥; even more ill at ease when upon the momentous 
Dirsday, as they journeyed in slow, groaning state toward 
+ camp meeting, the inkling as to what these motives 
we burst upon her. The inkling burst in a series of sharp 
‘corts from the rear, followed by a small delivery car 
w ch darted erratically past them. It all but snubbed the 
Rnan nose of the colt, veered sharply toward a watering 
igh, veered again and went careening off down the road. 
A affron plume which whipped backward from the slant- 
ir headgear of the one occupant emphasized the piquant 
niure of the spectacle. 

Lord, save us oncet!’” prayed Mrs. Hippel as she 
liched wild-eyed at the stovepipe which hurtled from the 
re: of the rocketing vehicle. 

jenfer did not pray. His entire attention was con- 

«trated upon the outraged colt, which was attempting to 
i himself at once of all earthly ties. Having finally re- 
djed the animal to an apprehensive twitching of one ear, 
ifer sank back in his seat, remarking in a worried tone, 
Seems like I am hearing someping crack when he 
uj isted with his heels that way.” 

It wonders me we ain’t all cracked onto the golden 
sire,” Mrs. Hippel responded piously. ‘‘Who do you 

ss that wild gussy might be anyway?” 

. slow smile widened Benfer’s sizable mouth. 
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“Lord, Save Us Oncet!’’ Prayed Mrs. Hippel as She Clutched Wild-Eyed 
at the Stovepipe Which Hurtled From the Rear of the Rocketing Vehicle 


““Twould guess it might be TillieStarmbaugh. Or, just to 
say, Tillie Klinefelter, now she’s a married widow a’ready.” 
Cora saw that smile. She contemplated it. Dimly she 
sensed a crisis. But in moments of crisis she always fell 
into tight-lipped calm. Only the golden flecks in her eyes 
stirred like live things as her thoughts beat behind them. 

“Tillie Klinefelter?”’ 

Something in her tone made Benfer turn, and for a mo- 
ment he did not reply. She was so good to look upon, even 
in that hateful hat, the shape and color of a dried mush- 
room; even in that dress, rusty brown like a dried cat-tail. 
But bursting out of these dead cerements, she herself was 
so alive—her bright uprushing hair, her vibrating eyes, and 
now unwonted color swirling beneath her delicate skin. 
From sheer good feeling of posses- 
sion, he laughed aloud. Cora heard 
that laugh. She considered it. Her 
arms drew. 

“Oh, Tillie Klinefelter?’’ Benfer 
recalled her question. ‘“‘Well, you 
mind of how Kline- 
felter died off fur her 
a year back or some 
such, ain’t you? She’s 
had a-flittin’ an come 
back here fur to live. 


His Head Shot Upward Through 
the Slit. There—Before Him— 
Below Him—Was the Bed 
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But I gosh! I don’t fault her none fur 
wantin’ to git shut of that grocery wagon 
Klinefelter heired to her. It’s easy seen 
she’s got too many nerves by her fur to run 
one them high-life things.” 

“That there’s what Kutz was tellin’ 
youse then!” 

The cold triumph in the tone slued Ben- 
fer about in mild astonishment. 

“Why fur not?” he parried. 

“He told youse Tillie Klinefelter was 
goin’ on the camp meeting. He told youse 
she was packin’ that there rig of hern to 
Flathead.” 

Benfer slanted an uneasy glance at the 
stiffly folded arms. 

“She was always full much fur the 
crowds,’ he murmured. ‘‘And if she feels 
fur ketchin’ herself more religion ——’’ 

‘*Re-ligion!’’ snorted Mrs. Hippel. ‘“‘ Re- 
ligion oncet! She is needful fur religion, 
a-ridin’ toward it on that tool of the devil. But at 
that’’—she squared toward Benfer—‘‘she ain’t so 
needful fur it as some such others. Such others where 
goes follerin’ the camp meetings fur a cloak to hide still 
their sinful desires. I ain’t so dumb as what I might 
look.” 

Following this oracular statement, she swallowed 
noisily, as one who compresses vast stores of unpalata- 

ble knowledge within herself, and heaved chastely to 
the extreme end of the seat. 

“But I ain’t got no sinful desires by me!’’ The be- 
wildered Benfer reached for the whip in vague gesture of 
defense. ‘“‘What’s ower youseanyway? Iain’t ever astin 
youse to buy therig off her. But—tool of the devil! That 

it ain’t! Look here oncet! Ain’t the Word puttin’ it out 
where the Creator He made everything where was made? 
Well, then He made the auttamobile, ain’t He? And He 
ain’t the stripe to be lendin’ it to Satan fur no tool; now 
that much religion I have got by me anyhow.” 

Distractedly he slashed his whip at a clump of golden- 
rod. The colt saw the whip. He heard the whip. He 
lunged. Everything lunged. A frivolous pot leaped up- 
ward and biffed Cora in the ear. Benfer sawed on the 
reins and shouted. 

Suddenly he saw an amazing thing. The sagacious mare 
halted, kicked at something on the ground, then firmly 
planted her feet and looked appealingly around at Benfer. 
Her captious offspring, thus yanked backward, gave a final 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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Head and Heart 


T IS so much easier to praise a speech than to read and 

analyze it that most men follow the lines of least re- 
sistance and concede at once that any inaugural address 
delivered by a President of the United States is a fine and 
worthy effort and deserves to rank among the great state 
papers in our national archives. In the early days of March, 
while inaugural commotion still rings in the ears, critical 
faculties are dulled and compliments are cheap. The real 
test of an inaugural address comes when it is read or re- 
read months or years or generations after it was deliv- 
ered, for the best of all critics is old Father Time. 

It would still be premature to attempt to assign a definite 
rank to Mr. Coolidge’s speech of March fourth. It is not 
too early, however, to direct attention to some of its out- 
standing characteristics and to apply to them certain well- 
established tests of permanent value. The President’s 
speech is logical. It is brief and clear. Its language is sim- 
ple; and its style has the directness and precision that 
come to some men after much reading of the Bible. Abra- 
ham Lincoln had such a style in an even higher degree. 
Certain paragraphs, as was inevitable, consist of passing 
comment on passing conditions. Others give pointed ex- 
pression to underlying political verities; and these, pre- 
sumably, will hold good as long as our present form of 
government endures. Truth was never yet crushed to earth 
because it went forth clothed in neat and pithy language. 

Style and logic alone do not make a great speech. We do 
not look to Euclid for eloquence. The heart must help the 
head if men are to be deeply moved. The mind works 
coldly and its creations will be bleak indeed if there is no 
heart to warm them. The speeches that are read and re- 
read are those that glow with sympathy; not the sympathy 
of blind good will, but the sympathy of an understanding 
fellowship. 

Mr. Coolidge’s inaugural is still so fresh in most men’s 
minds that it is scarcely necessary to quote a line here and a 
sentence there in order to demonstrate his close kinship of 
thought with the great mass of his countrymen, his under- 
standing of their problems and his fellow feeling for what 
they endure in the daily struggle for existence. There is a 
fine humanity in his words that carries conviction, for it 
is the humanity that pours from the heart and not the 


baser sort that the head so often and so vainly tries to 
imitate. 

Whether the President’s speech will be read and quoted 
with approbation fifty or a hundred years hence, only 
time can tell. All we can say with certitude is that it un- 
deniably contains some of the essential elements of an 
enduring value. 


Anglo-American Finance 


HE big British banks are very well managed. They 

are also responsible to their shareholders in a manner 
that is made publicly apparent in their transactions. Dur- 
ing January of each year the annual meeting is held, open 
to all shareholders. At these meetings the report of the 
operations of the previous calendar year is presented, the 
audited balance sheet displayed to the assembled share- 
holders, and both are then laid before the meeting for 
adoption. The chairmen of these banks are the rank- 
ing financial minds of the British Empire. In recent 
years these chairmen have made the motion for the 
acceptance of the annual report the occasion for the 
deliverance of carefully prepared statements on the situ- 
ation in industry, agriculture, commerce and finance at 
home and abroad. Some of these addresses of the bank 
chairmen are veritable essays on economics, set into plain 
words for the common man and therefore illuminating to 
an unusual degree. 

The addresses for the present season are of particular 
meaning and importance to Americans, because they 
deal with Anglo-American relations in a manner not to be 
found in the press or periodicals. It will prove informing 
to comment on four points that stood out in these presen- 
tations: 

1. The appreciation of the pound sterling in terms of the 
dollar. It now seems agreed that sterling will not again 
slip back, that the long and painful struggle of the war- 
debased currency has culminated in victory. The pound is 
back practically to par and will remain there. This 
achievement is all the more notable when we consider the 
large volume of British imports of the past year, particularly 
the import of cereals at high prices, and the heavy adverse 
balance of merchandise trade. The rise in sterling is 
ascribed to higher money rates in London than in New 
York, the transfer of heavy balances from New York to 
London and investment of American capital in Great 
Britain. And all this despite the fact that Great Britain 
has been purchasing dollars to make her annual debt pay- 
ment to this country. Put in another way, the rise in 
sterling is ascribed to our accumulation of gold. Our loans 
abroad have been double those of Great Britain abroad 
during the recent period, and this “large excess seems to 
be sufficient explanation of the change in the relative value 
of the dollar and the pound,” as Chairman Leaf, of the 
Westminster Bank, expressed it. Sterling can again “‘look 
the dollar in the face.”’ 

2. Resumption of the gold standard. With sterling back 
to par, the resumption of the free-gold movement is widely 
desired. The present embargo on export of gold expires in 
December, but may be renewed, just as it may be repealed. 
No matter how intensely desired in some quarters, the 
need for caution in return to the free-gold movement is 
everywhere expressed. It would be disastrous to free gold 
and then later have to reapply theembargo. Apparently the 
fundamental consideration is the attitude of the United 
States. Great Britain feels herself, again to quote Mr. 
Leaf, ‘‘somewhat dangerously dependent on the current 
of opinion of the United States.”” Chairman Goodenough, 
of Barclay’s Bank, granted that ‘‘the knowledge that the 
friendly codperation of America would be available in case 
of need would be helpful in considering the precise moment 
for the reopening of the free-gold market in London.” 
What is apparently desired is some arrangement whereby 
Great Britain would not be forced to resort to high money 
rates to hold the gold, since industry and trade are not 
believed to be in position to stand high rates; and an in- 
crease in exports is needed for improvement in the trade 
position. 

3. Reasons for the gold standard. The gold standard 
has been under rather vigorous attack in Great Britain, 
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led by J. M. Keynes and other members of the new 
of economics. The opposing movement has been in 

of what is called a managed currency, the value oj 
pound to be fixed by shifting of the bank rate and, 
necessary, of the purchase rate of gold. The theory of ¢} 
managed currency is that stabilization of prices is mo 
important than exchange rates. The bank chairmen 
state the old arguments in favor of the gold basis with fy 
flow of the metal, and do so without question of the soun 
ness of the position, once the moment of reéstablishment 
clearly indicated. But they also bring forward a psych 
logical, or possibly it may be called political, reason 

favor of the gold standard that the public has not be 
accustomed to hear from bankers. Chairman R. McKenn 
of the Midland Bank, who was once the head of the Briti 
Treasury, remarked that “‘so long as nine people out 
ten in every country think the gold standard the best, it 
the best.” 

This hardy avowal of democracy as the basis of ec 
nomics would surely not find favor with bankers if ¢ 
nine people out of ten in a country should suddenly fay 
inflation or bimetalism. And surely better reasons for t 
gold standard exist than the fact that nine people out 
ten, who have not studied the subject, are in favor of 

The official announcement of the present head of t 
Treasury, Winston Churchill, that the government j 
tends to return to the gold standard as soon as possible; 
we may be sure, founded on motives of empire trade ar 
world finance and not on motives of psychology. 

4. Influence on world prices. All speakers stress, in 0 
way or another, the stabilization of prices and trade pro 
esses that are expected to flow from the general reésta 
lishment of the gold standard. There is at present noi 
ternational measure of value or medium of exchange exce 
the dollar. What is wanted is not one currency on a go 
basis, standing apart from all others, but the currencies 
all actively trading countries on a gold basis, with freei 
ternational movement of the metal as the governing i 
fluence on exchange rates, money rates and prices. The 
may be particular British interests to be served, but t 
arguments of the London bank chairmen broadly represe 
the general consensus of opinion of bankers and traders 
all countries. z 

Doubtless these British statements will provoke d 
cussions in this country, with approval from some dirt 
tions and adverse criticism from others. : | 

Whatever our national policy to be developed, it is cle 
that the world stands on the threshold of the most i 
portant development, the Dawes Plan excepted, since t 
signing of the Treaty of Peace. 7 
The Upward Trend of World 7 

HE Dawes agreement is little more than a half 
A But trade figures are already beginning to 
the stabilizing and elevating influence of this settlem 
The currency exchanges are in better shape. Great Bri 
is on the verge of resumption of the gold standard. Se 
of the smaller European countries will follow her. 
dominions of the British Empire will follow suit. The 
currency of Germany is, in effect, on the gold basis. 
volume of goods is enlarging, this being true of both 
materials and finished goods. Despite the higher pri 
cereals, Europe is buying large quantities and is handll 
the payments without recourse to foreign sale of domes 
currency. 

Finally, ocean shipping is picking up. It has been a 
pull, with low volume and low rates. Charters are in k 
demand. The tonnage at work is growing, the t 
laid up is decreasing. During recent weeks charter 
have been advanced notably. For instance, chart 
carrying grain from Australia to Great Britain ha 
vanced a dollar and a half a ton. This is not me 
encouragement to lean shipowners; it is a reflection of! 
increasing movement of goods, an index of improvem 
in commerce. #) 

All in all, reviewing the situation in currency exch 
in movement of goods and in employment of sh 
the affairs of the commercial world give sure signs of. 
tive improvement. 
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'E saxophones squalled like a 
yena that has been foiled in his 
‘ightly search for sustenance as 
n. David Augustus Flack, former minister of the 
States to Bessarabia and author of the third most 
+ nonfiction book of the last decade, How to Break 
ashington Society With Fifty Thousand Calling 
was ushered politely to a ringside seat in the ball- 
*a Washington hotel. 
snored the swarm of attentive waiters who clustered 
him, and studied with some appreciation a slender 
lady in red who was wriggling sinuously not more 
ur inches from his shoulder, with her body thrust 
lin an attitude that would be described by a furni- 
anufacturer as a double cyma curve. 
sn’t the dancing that I object to in these modern 
»mporiums,’”’ said Mr. Flack, letting his eyes roam 
toa young lady in blue who was so adjusted against 
‘mer that she appeared to have wearied in mid-dance 
‘tempt to climb up him and to have fallen asleep on 
.t with her bonny brown hair pressed firmly against, 
‘ay into, his half-open mouth; “‘it isn’t the dancing 
t to; it’s the way they hold their faces. 
eems to be the fashion among the most prominent 
rs of the younger set nowadays to slide around the 
‘loor with the face well relaxed, the eyes half closed 
mouth half open, so that young ladies who are 
‘ly both beautiful and popular present the appear- 
(having just been rapped smartly on the head with 
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a stockingful of screened gravel or of having been im- 
perfectly chloroformed just before the dance started. 

““Now when I was a young man and used to attend the 
junior proms at the University of Massafornia, even the 
dumbest of the damsels wore an air of vivacity and pleas- 
ure, with the result that nobody could tell by looking at 
them that they were a little weak in the head. 

“Nowadays almost every girl on the dance floor wears 
the facial expression of a newly imported European peasant 
girl attempting to master the calorie system of feeding a 
large family. Nearly all of them look like defectives of the 
most virulent type; so that the cumulative effect of two or 
three dances on a person who has the intelligence of future 
generations at heart is as depressing as a senatorial debate 
on the pig-bristle tariff.’ 

Mr. Flack sighed heavily as a sturdy young man with 
solid ebony hair moved up beside the table and began to 
shake a frail and inert young lady with great violence, in 
accordance with the form prescribed for the dance known 
as the collegiate. 

‘All this talk as to whether certain forms of dancing are 
good or bad,” said he, ‘‘puts me in mind of the modern 
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attitude toward a great many matters of 
public interest. If a married man shook 
his wife in private in the same way that 
the modern young man shakes his partner in this peculiar 
manifestation at my elbow, she would have grounds for 
divorce in most states. 

““Many people argue that to shake a woman in such a 
manner is cruel and degrading, whether the shaking is ad- 
ministered as a reprimand or as a part of a dance. Conse- 
quently they declare passionately that the dance ought to 
be stopped; and the enthusiasm with which they make 
their declaration convinces almost everyone who has never 
danced that the dance is, indeed, degrading and vicious, 
and then some; whereas those who dance it state that the 
shaking which accompanies the dance is pleasant and 
mildly stimulating. 

“Similarly, the country is full of people who like to as- 
sure everyone at the top of their lungs that the looseness 
and wildness and heavy drinking that are popularly sup- 
posed to exist among the younger generation are due en- 
tirely to prohibition. 

“They blame other things on prohibition, of course— 
grippe epidemics and corruption in public life and the 
nastiness of some Broadway plays and the housing short- 
age and the price of wheat and the dullness of after-dinner 
speakers, and so on; but the chief 
thing for which prohibition is to 
blame, according to them, is this 
bad habit that so many respectable 
women have of going to dances and 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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The Birth of 
Vers Libre 


BARD, to replenish his 
purse, 
Wrote prose that made 


editors curse. 
Now he chops up his prose 
Into lines, as he goes, 
Thus making a bad matter 
verse. —Otto Freund. 


Temperament 


“CYTAR in Row With Man- 
ager,’’ read the headline. 
‘Claiming Given Inferior 
Dressing Room, Quits Yoo 
Hoo Euterpe Company.” 

“Yah!” sneered Mr. Kop- 
stick, jamming his paper dis- 
gustedly into the wastebasket. 
“These here stage people 
make me tired. If they get 
rose-pink lamp shades they 
yell till the manager changes 
’em to shell pink. If their 
part’s got a red cover instead 
of a blue they have hysterics. 
And they call that temper’- 

-ment! Huh! Stick ’em in a 
business office where they’d 
have a few real worries and 
they’d soon lose their temper’- 
ment. Fine shape this busi- 
ness’d beinif I lost my temper 
over every little thing!” 

Mr. Kopstick lit a cigar and attacked his mail. ‘“‘Dear 
Sir,” read the first letter. “‘We appreciate your valued or- 
der for two gross Cantlose Hairpins No. OOX, but as we 
are out of stock on this number are shipping same quan- 
tity of our No. OOY, same being “46 in. longer than No. 
OOX but serving the same purpose. Hoping same will be 
satisfactory we are a 

With a howl Mr. Kopstick punched the steno button of 
his desk keyboard six times, the last five after the girl had 
entered and stood waiting. 

“Say, if you can’t come in when I ring stay out and I’ll 
get someone that can!” yelled Mr. Kopstick. ‘‘Take a 
letter to the Cantlose people gentlemen in re your recent 
shipment two gross your invisible hairpins No. now where’s 
that letter a man can’t keep anything around here five 
minutes now where was I oh yes No. OOX instead of 
OOY as ordered no it’s the other way just change that 
around Miss Bish oh here you answer it tell ’em we 
dowannem no I 
petter do it you’d 
get it all mixed 
up I’ve got to 
do, everything 
around this place 
where was I oh yes 
No. OOY instead 
of No. OOX as or- 
dered would say 
must absolutely 
refuse to accept 
same as Same were 
not ordered but 
No. OOX oh here 
you finish it and 
get it out right 
away.” 

As Miss Bish 
languidly dashed 
a vertical line 
through her notes 
and withdrew 
with the Cantlose 
company’s let- 
ter—which, by 
the way, she did 
not answer; and 
as Mr. Kopstick 
promptly forgot 
about it the No. 
OOY hairpins 
were received and 
no one ever knew 
the difference— 
the telephone 
rang. 


DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER 


DRAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER 


Ain Intimate Outline of History. 


The Subway Guard Acts as Church Usher 


‘“‘Hello!”’ yelled Mr. Kopstick. ‘‘No, this is Lexington 
22976, not Lenox! You got the wrong number? Well, 
what do you tell me for? Am I the operator?”’ He jiggled 
the hook half a dozen times and without waiting for an 
answer hung up the receiver and flung open his office 
door. 

“How many times do I have to tell you,” he yelled at 
the switchboard operator, “‘not to connect me till fs 

The telephone rang again. 

He dashed back to it. 

“Hello!” he called. ‘Yes, this is him! No, I don’t 
want no life insurance!’”’ Bang went the hook. “Miss 
Bish! Miss Bish!’ Buzz! Buzz! Buzz! 

This continued for thirty-eight minutes, during which 
Mr. Kopstick fired and rehired the office staff four times, 
and at the end of which the scoffer at temperament dashed 
off to a three-hour lunch two seconds ahead of an apo- 
plectic stroke. —Baron Ireland. 
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Of foreign pests and crawling ants 

And bloom that is not there. 
Of housemaid’s knees and aching backs. 
Of neighbors’ dogs and chicken tracks! 


Each fall I vow, if not an ass, 
I'll seed my flower beds to grass! 
—Adelaide W. N 


Blooming Fac 
(In the Spring) 


ING a song of garden 

Of hotbeds, bulbs and 

flowers, 

Of every growing thing th 
feeds 

On dew and gentle showe 

Of treasure buried in the 

For horny-handed sons o 
toil! 

Sing a song of joy again 

In golden garden drea 

Of flowers blessed by sun 
rain, 

Of blending color schen 

Of gardens that are far to 
scant 

For all the things the hea 

would plant. 


Each spring I add a foot 
more 
To every bed I had before 


(In the Fall) 


Sing a song of garden we 
Of mold and bugs and 
blights, 
Of futile fertilizing feeds 
And rainless days and n 
Of efforts herculanian 
Alt culture subterranean! 
Sing a song of sprawl 
plants, 
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Of color schemes that s 


Protest 


of rubbing his hind legs together.” 


“The merry little cricket, who sings day and night by | 


OW the armadiller does a lot o’ work 
And the platypus is never known to shir 
As for them dern little moles, 
They’re forever diggin’ holes, 
But the cricket's just as lazy as a Turk. 


Right Face ! 


No. 7—The Huns Prepare to Invade Rome 


Ten Days 
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fur dot Joke - 
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A-settin’ an’ 


carries | 
Longer than 
critter ous 


A-rubbin' 0) 
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continued to round the Horn from San 

Francisco, bringing some 3000 tons of 
wheat or barley and manned by crews of 
thirty-odd men. 
They were shorn 
of some of their 
splendor, for the 
mizzen carried no 
yards and crews 
on these barks 
numbered six or 
eight less than on 
full-rigged vessels. 
Old captains 
mourned the 
golden days of 
fifteen-dollar 
freights and strug- 
gled to pay costs 
and depreciation 
at five to six dol- 
lars theton. They 
thought that they 
economized, but 
as compared with 
British or Norwe- 
gian masters they 
were wildly ex- 
travagant. 

No American 
ean watch the 
cents as they doin 
Europe. It was 
subsequently 
hoped that four, 
five or even six 
masted schooners 
could compete 
with steam and 
the Panama 
Canal, but the ex- 
periment was not 


[: THE early 1880’s a few sailing vessels 


successful. It was 
said that these 
long narrow 


schooners had not 
enough backbone 
to withstand the 
buffetings of Cape Horn, but the master of one fore-and- 
after was enthusiastic. He had a crew of seven men; ona 
previous trip in a bark he had brought an equal cargo with 
thirty-two men. His running expenses were so small that 
he saw visions of wealth; but he never came back. 

The long voyage tempted always to speculation in the 
cargo, and this sometimes changed‘ hands several times 
before the vessel arrived. There was always lively curios- 
ity about the barley. If not up to sample, or if injured on 
the voyage, it fell from malting quality at a fancy price to 
brewing barley, and sometimes to the utter degradation of 
feeding stuff for pigs. The aristocrat of cereals, barley re- 
quires perfect weather conditions for developing the hard 
bright berry and demands the utmost care in transport. 
The great brewers on the Trent looked to Smyrna and 
California in rainy, sunless summers when English barleys 
were stained or rusted. Their agents made a great hulla- 
baloo if the California barley arriving was of inferior qual- 
ity or deteriorated, and attempts to pass on the loss were 
many and ingenious; but all contestants dined together 
amicably after the arbitrator had made his award. 


The Consul on the Bench 


E WHOenters the British grain trade must walk warily; 

it is full of traps set by the mad medley of varying 
units. A tourist from the wheat pit in Chicago thought to 
pay the expenses of his trip by taking flyer in a cargo afloat. 
Buying by the ton and selling by the quarter of eight bush- 
els, his neat profit admitted of a dinner of celebration. 

We had just got to the game course, which appeared 
picturesquely on the menu as cailles bardées aux feuilles de 
vigne. Our host had removed the vine leaves from his 
quail and was lifting the leg to his mouth in his fingers 
when I chanced to ask why this particular kind of barley 
was sold by the quarter of 448 pounds and not at the usual 
400 pounds. 

He held that little leg motionless in the air for a full ten 
seconds; then he whispered, ‘‘Don’t give me away. I 
thought I was selling at 400.” 

Nobody but me knew that the dinner commemorated a 
loss, and the host accepted as a just tribute praise for his 
commercial cleverness. 


ILLUSTRATED 


‘youth. 
*eoast of Peru or Chile to the consul’s office, and undoubt- 
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Think of the Long Weeks That Followed—Jostling One Another in the Small Cabin, Taking Their Meals Together 
at the Small Table, Silent Nearly Always 


To return from the cargoes to the crews. Those were the 
last days of the demon mates; the mad masters had al- 
ready disappeared. In my boyhood years in San Francisco 
two of these old-time marine martinets of international 
fame or infamy were known to me. One, white-haired, 
gently amiable, once took me on his knee and gave me a 
stick of striped candy. Confidence established, with a 
fearful joy I asked him what a belaying pin was and how 
you lashed men to the mainmast. Cackling an old man’s 
laughter, he took down my swing and showed me how to 
fasten him to the post; but when I appeared with the 
potato masher he stopped the game. 

Mates were nearly all ex-masters who could no longer 
get master’s berths, soured and disappointed, and prone to 
inflict on the new generation what they had endured in 
It was a far cry on an outward voyage from the 


edly there was some licking into shape, as the mate would 
put it; but manners softened in the Atlantic and men often 
forgot Pacific methods in their eagerness for the joys of the 
land; hence complaints were few. 

The best documented complaint ever laid before me was 
put in by a young university student who had shipped, as 
he said, for his health. He had certainly got what he had 
sailed for, for he looked a bronzed bundle of whipcord. His 
diary was one long record of petty hazings and humilia- 
tions, begun on the second day out. The opening incident 
was one guaranteed to drive an old-time mate to frenzy. 
The green youth, set to slushing down a mast, had put on 
rubber gloves. 

I could imagine this hard-boiled mate cocking an eye 
upward and perceiving this lily-fingered landlubber pro- 
tecting his hands. 

The mate had his story, too; and I could vision months 
of cynical clever defiance, nicely calculated to stop on the 
edge of serious disobedience. The mate was evidently 
troubled by the detailed written evidence against him and 
by the names of witnesses appended to at least half the inci- 
dents. Charges short of extreme cruelty or violent assault 
usually fail through vagueness, mutual lying and lack of 
proof; but here was a complete case. I set an hour for the 
hearing and arranged through the master for the attend- 
ance of the crew. 


Al, LATIAROP 


PRESTON 
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An inquiry of this kind was justly the most 
dreaded experience of a consul. He sat in the 
seat of justice, but this seat had no legs. He 
had the duties of a judge, but no rights; it 
would be better to 
say no power to 
make good his 
rights. He pre. 
sided in a court 
without a marshal 
or a policeman; 
his sole resource 
was moral power, 
The master bel- 
lowed interrup- 
tions and thumped 
the table. The 
mate chipped in. 
The’ boatswain 
hoarsely yelled. 
The second mate, 
a man of action, 
was apt to volun- 
teer as sergeant at 
arms and with 
doubled fist 
threaten the wit- 
ness if the latter 
went on lying. 
The crew, some 
swaying from liq- 
uor, were apt me- 
chanically to light 
indescribably bad 
cigars, and every- 
body spit on the 
floor. 

Such __ incidents 
were common in 
smaller consulates 
in the days of sail 
and the old-time 
shellback. They 
have. vanished 
with the coming 
of steam and voy- 
ages too short to 
make seamen ec- 
centric. I have 
rushed from such a scene to occupy officially an honored 
place in the reception of a queen. Such are the contrasts 
of a consul’s life. 


The Last Duel on the Down 


EXHAUSTED expedients to maintain order and create 

an atmosphere conducive to fair judgments. Three or 
four times I solemnly sentenced to imprisonment for con- 
tempt, melodramatically flung open the door to the store- 
room and gestured to the assembled crowd. Invariably 
they gladly responded and rushed the offender into the 
lockup. I did it once with a drunken captain; the crew 
sprang at him joyously. They had all been discharged, so 
I was not encouraging future mutiny or leading to reprisals 
on the homeward voyage. Three hours later I opened the 
door and found the master sound asleep on the floor. Un- 
doubtedly he had a right of action against me in the English 
courts for false imprisonment, but he did not even remem- 
ber the incarceration. | 

The case of the student against the mate was never 
heard. The two came arm in arm the next day, the mate 
with a shade over his eye and a vacant space where a tooth 
had been. They had fought it out in a friendly way. 

This young student must needs invest his battle with a 
literary touch. 

“He was scared by my notebook,” the student after- 
ward told me, ‘‘and when he offered to fight it out, I said 
I would if he would fight on Claverton Down. Hundreds 
of duels were fought there during the two centuries tha 
Bath was the great English resort. In the last one, Colonel 
Rice killed the Vicomte du Barré in 1778. When they ask 
you about duels on Claverton Down, say the last was 
fought on the eleventh day of June, 1884, between John 
Tyrrell, mate, and Patrick Byrnes, seaman, and Byrnes 
won in the seventeenth round.” 

On these round-the-Horn voyages: mates had much to 
put up with, for it was rare that half the crew had e 
been to sea before. The forecastle was the last retreat of 
the beaten man; only death was beyond that. Sailing b 
fore the mast was no longer the beginning of success; ‘it 
was the end of failure. Masters cared little that some of 


(Continued on Page 42) ; 
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~ What a delight to sweep 
along 1n a car, so free and 
buoyant that your mind 1s 
Riiceted toasense of skim- 
ming the air as if on wings. 
Such is the new sensation 


which the Hupmobile 
Eight brings to motoring. 


THE 


HUPMOBILE 


u feel the tremendous power— EIGHT a steadiness which sheer bulk of 

= you come near to forgetting its ' weight sometimes gives, but for 
rce, You know you are speeding which it always exacts its penalty. 
er the road, but it quickly dawns 
‘you that never before was it quite 
‘easeful and effortless. For here 


Perhaps your experience has 
never included such motoring; 
then you will find a fresh enjoy- 
1 new steadiness of great power— ment in the Hupmobile Eight. 


; 

| 

i types, not excelled cwithin $1000 of their prices in beauty, finish and equipment, Five-passenger Sedan, $2375; Four-passenger Coupe, $2325; Touring Car and Roadster, $1975. 
F. 0. B. Detroit; tax to be added. Equipment includes balloon tires, bumpers front and rear, winter-front, snubbers, transmission lock, automatic windshield cleaner, rear view mirror. 

vaaebile Sfour- Binder cars, in a complete line of popular body types, at prices which make them the outstanding value in their field. 


Ze OOUAINTED WITH YOUR HUPMOSBILE DEALER. HE IS A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

the men were ignorant of the sea so long as these were 
strong and healthy. This indifference existed only in the 
northern Pacific ports and was due to the long southward 
voyage along the coast in weather uniformly good. In the 
weeks that went by before Cape Forn was reached, enough 
seamanship was knocked into every man that at least he 
could go aloft and do his part in furling a sail. 

The voyage was sometimes involuntary. There was 
usually at least one man in a crew who claimed to have 
been shanghaied. The lumberjack, squandering his sea- 
son’s hard earnings; the member of a threshing gang, 
spending in a week his summer’s wages; the San Joaquin 
farmer, up in the city; the miner on vacation—all these 
got drunk on the Barbary Coast in San Francisco at their 
peril. They might wake up abreast of the Farallones, 
whence they could dimly see a receding Golden Gate. 

A bronzed and hardy young man told me this singular 
story: He had been a country doctor with a promising 
practice. His girl had thrown him over in such a way, as he 
put it, asto drive him mad. He had gone to San Francisco 
with $350 in his pocket and come to his senses after 
delirium tremens in a hospital. He assumed himself penni- 
less, but on his discharge was handed a carpetbag contain- 
ing $3300 in gold. He knew faro, and assumed that he had 
visited some gambling house; but could not remember 
that he had, nor by what means he had become possessed 
of a bag made out of carpet. 


Crimps and Their Methods 


ITH his unexpected wealth he had gone to a hotel, pro- 

cured a new outfit of clothes and was preparing to re- 
turn home, when ill luck brought his lost darling and her 
new husband to the next table in the hotel dining room. He 
remembered drinking a bottle of champagne for dinner— 
and the next thing he heard was the whistling of cordage 
in the wind. He was the only man I ever met who was glad 
to have been shanghaied. He had never been so well, he 
said, and the cutting of all ties in his moment of crisis had 
been just what he needed. 

The boarding master and his runners and crimps sur- 
vived in the Pacific ports after they had been shorn of 
power on the Atlantic Coast. The water fronts of San 
Francisco and Portland were in politics, and ward leaders 


were a power in local affairs. Food was cheap, shore wages 
high, the climate good. Incoming sailors deserted and 
there was none to take their places. Hence the shanghai- 
ing, the hunt for men, the blood money. Forty dollars a 
head was the price of sailors, and this was clear profit for 
the boarding master with a shanghaied man insensible 
from drink. One master told me that twice in an earlier 
day ‘‘stiffs had been planted on him”’; but in the course 
of gradual—very gradual—reform, the day had gone when 
dead men could be shipped as A. B.’s. 

The sailor paid the blood money. When he had spent all 
he had and owed a few dollars he was told that his credit 
was used up and he must go to sea. He was given a bag of 
clothes—which might contain anything or nothing—and 
he signed an advance note for forty dollars. 

Congress made advances illegal in the 80’s, but must 
necessarily permit allotments to relatives. The first ship 
arriving after this recorded allotments of forty dollars to 
relatives. Each seaman had sworn before a notary that the 
payee named was a sister, a cousin or an aunt, and had paid 
two dollars for the oath. The sole and only effect of the 
law was to fine the seaman two dollars more than he had 
paid in the past. It was legally possible for a consul to 
probe these solemnly executed documents, and to compel 
the vessel to pay the advance over again; but the law 
stopped this by making discharges outside the United 
States illegal. As all the crew were eager to leave the vessel 
after four months on board, and as the master wished to 
save wages while discharging, it was the practice to give 
the seaman what was due to him before arrival. He 
promptly disappeared the minute the ship was alongside 
and was logged as a deserter. 

The sailor, in the last analysis, was responsible for the 
blood system. Strange as it may seem, blood money was a 
necessary cog in the wheels of commerce. It made it some- 
body’s business to see that the seaman reported when the 
vessel was ready for sea. Any steady sailor known to the 
master, or with sufficient personality to impress his good 
faith, could quietly sign the articles without payment of 
blood money; but this could not be done with a whole crew. 

A master tried it. He personally procured his men, back- 
ing his judgment of character. Every man reported at the 
shipping commissioner’s office on the appointed day and 
all were marched to the tug under the care of two officials. 
An ambushed mob attacked them with clubs, stones and 


“‘What Station is This?”’ 


April M1, 


i 


fists, and not one reached the tug. The angry ca 
tried again. Owners peremptorily ordered depa; 
Charterers clamorously protested. He was forced to 
He paid the king of the water front forty dollars a 
That was the beginning of the end. The system was 
before deep-water sailing vessels were driven from the 
In those days of youth and leisure I welcomed 
chance of personal touch with seamen. I paid them 
person in the cases in which discharge was possible 
that involved a mutual consideration of the accom 
the slop chest. Even Chips, the carpenter, usually a 
forehanded, ingenious, resourceful, with a chest of. 
worth perhaps $500, and another chest of clothes, y 
the slop chest, if only for tobacco. There were extreme 
of men working their passage home to England; and 
these, I found, with no money coming to them, were al] 
tobacco. I thought this kind till one day a master expls 
‘“A man who smokes or chews a lot,” he said, “wi 
one-third less food. It pays the ship to give ’em toba 
. 


Checking Up Accounts 


N GOING over the accounts the master would sit | 

site to me on the left, the seamen on the right. Thi 
man rarely denied having received anything charged t 
and seldom objected to the price. In one vessel the 
seemed to have had a passion for woolen socks at. 
a pair. I refused to approve that item, but the se 
would not hear of reduction. | 

‘My old mother back on Cape Cod knits them of 
wool, two inches higher in the leg than them you buy, 
captain explained. ‘‘I always sell out before I’ve rou 
the Horn.”’ 

Speaking of socks, here are two opposing views of 
mission to discipline. 

“The Norwegians make the best sailors,’’ said a ca 
to me. ‘They obey orders without a kick.” — 

An Irish sailor who had overheard breathed in an au 
aside, ‘‘Yes, the will wash the captain’s socks,’ 

I never realized how helpless an old-time sailor w; 
shore until one day an old shellback assented to every 
in his accounts, including a reefer jacket and a suit ¢ 
skins. He signed a name which did not tally with the] 
ing. A mistake had been made; the account was tha 

(Continued on Page 178) 
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- would take the entire capacity of 
e great Buick factories more than six 
onthsto produce the Buick cars now 
1 operation on the Pacific Coast — 
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ON Borp TRAIN, May 12. 

HOUR or so ago I was setting in a little poker game 

A back in the other car with some of the other bugs, 

and all of a sudden when I was about 6 or 7 bucks 

ahead I seemed to get sort of tired of gambeling, so I ex- 

cused myself and came in here where Mr. Tom Robbins 

was. He looked kind of lonesome and blue all by hisself, 

but when he seen me a glad light of welcome come over his 
map as usual. 

“Well, if it ain’t Willie,” he says, moveing over in his 
seat to make room for me. ‘‘Set down here, Willie, and 
rest your hands and face, and tell me what you got on your 
mind, if any.” 

So I set down beside him and we chatted back and frow 
on various topics for a while, until finably he ast me what- 
ever has became of the story of my life, so far, which I had 
started writeing same when we was at Bowie. 

“Oh, G!” I says laugheinly. ‘I had to quit doing litera- 
tury work some time ago, Mr. Robbins, on account I was 
afraid I would get myself so intrested in same I would want 
to quit rideing horses and devote all my tallents to being 
a author; and I guess you got plenty of troubles the way it 
is without me running out on you.” 

“That is sure kind of you, Willie, my boy,” he repplies. 
“You certainly are kind to think of the old man that way, 
because if you was to ever quit rideing for me and I was to 
find out about it, I would undoubtlessly worry just like 
Mary Pickford would over looseing her singing voice.’ 

Of course I did not let on I had heard the compliment, 
I am like that, although I got to admit it did make me feel 
pretty good to have my boss come right out and say how 
much he thinks of me, even if I did know in my heart all 
the time that I am the world in all to him. 

After we got through with our conversation, Mr. R. 
goes in the smoker, and as I set here I got to thinking 
abot my writeing. So I dug down in the bottom of my 
suetcase and sure enough there was the old scribleing book 
which I had not saw for over a month. And it sure gave 
me many’s the good laugh as I glanced over what I had 
wrote, and rembered the way that old battle-ax of a 
Seattle Sadie tried to take me for a sucker down to Bowie, 
but quickly discovered that she had picked on the wrong 
tripe of man to monkey with. 


“Well, Tom, Seeing That it’s Yourself and We Always Been Good Pals Together, I Don’t 
Mind Admitting That I am Kind of Short of Jack at Present’’ 
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Well, when we get to Toronto I must try and get some 
more of my life wrote, because we will be there pretty near 
3 weeks altogether, and I should be able to get all the early 
part of my career described. Now that I have came right 
to the front by rideing 8 winners, and would of been 4 if 
that judge at Havre de Grace had not went totaly blind 
and placed me 2nt, when I finished a easy 4% lenth in front, 
it is more then likely all the papers and magazines will be 
pestering me for my story; and I might is well have it all 
ready for them and get that jack myself instead of some 
4-eyed newspaper repporter who don’t know a saddle from 
arub rag. So I will have to keep busey with the old lead 
pencil; that is, if I get any time to myself in Toronto and 
not bothered to death day and night with folks wanting to 
entertrain me to sociable engagements. 

Still, when a boy comes back to his native town—or 
pretty close to it, Pineville being only 20 miles from the 
city —I guess he has got to expect people will want to make 
a fuss over him; that is, if he comes back all covered with 
notoriety like I have win. Well, all I am hopeing is that 
they do not have no public reception for me, or not no big 
crowd at the depot to meet the train, because it would 
make all the rest of the bugs feel pretty cheap to have 
everybody welcoming and 3-chearing me, and not giveing 
them a kind look even. However, fame is fame, and no 
matter what comes I will always conduck myself moddest 
and refinery, I am like that. 


WOODBINE RACE TRACK, May 13. 
ELL, thank goodness, there was not no big exite- 
ment at the depot when we arrive yesterday and 
nobody there to meet me except my old man, which made 
me awful glad, although that young Srimp McGarrigle 
tried to give me the laugh by telleing the other bugs, Willie 
is sure an awful flavorite in his home town, Yes, just as 
welcome as smallpocks in a hospital. But I says to him 
very dignifried, “‘ You shut your ugly mouth or I will soon 
shut it for you,’ and that quickly silenced him. That’s 
what comes of telling a igorant young whelp like Srimp 
about me being afraid of a public welcome. 
My old man was sure terreible pleased to see me again, 
but managed to conceal his real feelings good, being very 
unmotional in public just like I. All he says to me is, 


‘asting foolish questions such as, Do I change my und¢ 
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“Well, Willie, back oncetr 
And when I ast him why 
had not came to meet met 
just says she is too busey 
ing vittels in expectatior 
famine which is due to | 
house. Then he goes to Mr 
bins and starts to kid 

How has Willie behave 
self? And has he gave yo 
much _ trouble 
all like that. 
Mr. R. kids bac 
I have not be 
awful bad all 

considering; a 
old man says, ‘ 
if he ever m 
haves hisself ju 
let me know 

will give yo 
present of the 
strap I use to) 
him when he w 
affliction.’”’ So 
laugh merrily ¢ 
together it) 
merry home-c 
even if not no 
bands or speec 
welcome. 


safely stabled 
at the track h 
course I went 
Pineville and 
was so tickled 
me you would thought her heart would break. It su 
make me glad to be home oncet more, even if she dit 


and takea batheevery Saturday regular? and DoI smo 
arettes? and so on and so fourth, just like I was still: 
boy instead of 1 of America’s most promiseing race | 
But I did not sauce her back, but ansered everything 
ing and polite, because all great riders are good t¢ 
mother and give her all the credit for their suxcess } 
and me too. é 

Pretty soon maw says I must be hungry, and kn 
there ain’t no use telling her I am not, I set down} 
for about 1% or 34 of a hour just to please her. Ani 
can talk all they like about Maryland being the hc 
good eating, I never got notheing out of no Bali 
cafeteria or delicatessen that suited me like maw’s 
pork and ruhbarb pie. Of course she wanted to kno 
I going to sleep at home, but I told her I will have 
in town, probly at the best hotel, on account if so 
was to go wrong at the stables and a experienced 
needed to direct things. 

“Besides,”’ I says, “‘I will need to have plenty | 
vatecy in order to get caught up with my writeing.” 
she mistakes my meaning and says, ‘‘ Well, I alway 
you that you should ought to practice your writeing 
at school and every teacher you ever had said the ¢ 
So I laugh at her and say, “‘ Not that kind of writeing, 
but literatury writeing which I got to do because of | 
papers wanting to print things about me.” And th 
flabbergrasted her and she says, “‘ Don’t it beat all the 
the papers prints nowdays?”’ 

Then I tell her I think IJ will take a little stroll arou 
village before going back to the city, but will be out 
her again soon. And I guess my big reputation m 
had the natives a-scared to talk to me, because I wal 
and down Main Street 14 a dozen times or more 4 
hody hardly dared do more than nod to me. Probl, 
thought I was all swole up with pride little knowin 
I will always be glad to speak to high or low, no? 
what heights of my profession I attrain to, I am liki 

Anyways, nobody said any more to me than “ 
Willie,’ excepting old Henry McDrain, the town con 

(Continued on Page 47) , 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
stops me and says, “Well, Willie, you here again? 
-did they use you at the school?”” And I says, “What 
iol?”’ and he shouts, “Why the reform school of course. 
that where you been?” and then laughs like a perfeck 
. But I just give him a proud dirty look and he shut 
righty sudden, you bet. 
hen I got back to the city, very foolish I passed right 
ll the good hotels without thinkeing, and when I got 
e track there was a bunch of swipes and bugs shooteing 
2over by the fence. And the bones refused to roll good 
qe, so pretty soon I am 22 bucks looser. So with my 
e wad all wet that way I decide that maybe it will look 
: friendlier if I sleep here at the track for a few days 
take my meals with the other boys at the boardeing 
2 instead of trying to high-hat them by resideing at 
» expensible hotel. If there was any right or freedom 
e country they would not allow no boy’s old man to 
nim up to no contrack whereby the owner and the old 
\take all the jack and the boy does all the work. 
} 


WOoOoDBINE RAcE TRACK, May 15. 

‘INGS are pretty dull around here just now on account 
us skipping the Pimlico meeting and shippeing here 
1 of the other stables; and with every beetle in our 
Wi cpting only just 2 either lame or off their feed, I 
/, get hardly notheing to do, because exercising 2 
‘es per the day is a mere bagohell to a rider like me. 
1A.M. I ast the boss did he have any objections to me 
s some works for some of the other stables just to keep 
‘ape, and he says, ‘‘No, Willie, go as far as you like; 
are some awful reckless trainers around these parts 


some of them might even be willing to take a chance. 


‘tting you work some of their dogs.” 

by in by I seen Mr. McBratney, which is assistant 
jerfor the Ross stable, and I says to him, polite, “‘ Hello, 
McBratney, what would you say if I was to offer to 
} some of your good horses for nothing?” 

'd say you had a whale of a lot of nerve,’’ he repplies. 
\o in the aitch are you?” 

it I repplies, ‘‘surely you know me; I’m Willie 


ser, the boy which win all them races down to Bowie 
davre de Grace.” 


“Oh, yes,’ Mr. McB. says after a pause. ‘Willie 
Painter. It’s a good name. Paint is fresh but Painter is 
fresher. Well, Mr. Painter, when I need you to work some 
of my good ones for me I will send you a night telegram by 
freight, so. don’t make no other engagements till you hear 
from me.” 

Then he walks away and anybody could see that he was 
greatly inpressed with my offer, and most likely he will be 
sending for me when all their good steak horses arrive 
from the South. 

After he had went there was notheing for me to do, so I 


loafed in the sun for a while and I guess I must of been. 


almost dozeing because Ist thing I knew something was 
prodding me in the ribs and a familiar voice was saying, 
“Wake up, you young rascal! Sleeping all your life away 
as usual?’”’ And low and behold whom should it be but 
Mr. Billings which runs the big breading farm out home 
and the 1st. man I ever worked for—that is, not counting 
old Baldy Parsons, the druggist, I use to run errants for 
when but a lad. 

He made a great adieu about me and inquired after my 
health and said how proud everybody on the farm was of 
my wonderful suxcess. Then he ast how the boss was and 
how all the horses are, and what kind of luck we been 
haveing. Naturally I did not, give him no information 
about our business, but just told him we had win quite a 
few races, and most of our beetles tempory out of commis- 
sion, and that the boss was complaining as usual, but 
carrying a wad of jack that would choke a boa contractor. 
And while we are still chatting Mr. Robbins returns back 
from the city and Mr. Billings greets him like a long-lost 
brother. 

“Well, if it ain’t that old hog thief, Tom Robbins,’ he 
hollers. ‘‘If ever there was a site for sour eyes, you are it, 
Tom. How has the world been useing you, old-timer, or 
hasn’t it?” 

“How do you do, Enock,” the boss repplies kind of 
chilly. “‘You come to make rest a tution?” 

“Rest a tution? Why, what do you mean, Tom?”’ Mr. 
B. ansers back. ‘‘I don’t owe you notheing I am aware of.” 

“Oh,”’ says the boss very short, ‘‘I just thought maybe 
you had came to pay me back the dough I give you for that 
colt last spring, and up and died on me 3 days later.” 
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“Oh, him!”’ laughs Billings. ‘Surely you're not still 
worrying yet about that 1, Tom. Everybody is bound to 
have a little tough luck oncet in a while in the racing game.” 

“They are if they buy horses off you, Enock,’’ Mr. 
Robbins agrease. ‘“‘I have learned that much about the 
game to my sorrow.” 

“What’s the use of crying over spoiled milk?” Billings 
comes back. “Forget the past and rember only the future. 
And if you want to give your eyes a treat, come on over to 
the fence, because in about 5 minutes I am going to work 
the nicest piece of horses flesh you have saw in a long 
time.” 

So we 3 stroll over to the track, and pretty soon I see 
Monkey Martin, that use to ride for Billingses till he got 
too heavy to make weight, come out on a good-lookeing 
brown horse. I recognize this horse immediate, but I don’t 
say notheing, I am like that. Monkey canters this horse 
till he gets warmed up, and then sets down on him and 
works him 6 furlongs in what looks to me wonderful fast 
time, although I did not have no clock and had only to de- 
pend on my well-known jugment of pace. 

“What do you think of him, Tom?” inquires Billings 
when the trial is over. ‘“‘How does that 1 look to you?” 

“Tf he was only black instead of brown, he looks to me 
like he would do swell for 1 of them old-fashion under- 
takers which buries his customers by horse power instead 
of gasoline,”’ the boss ansers. ‘‘But what’s he doing on a 
race track, Enock?”’ 

“Hearse horse my eye!”’ says Billings. 
do that 6 furlong in?” 

“T forgot to snap my watch,” says the boss, slipping his 
kettle back in his vest; ‘“‘but offhanded I would judge he 
done it slightly under the even hour. What are you trying 
to get rid of him for, Enock?” 

“Who told you I am trying to get rid of him?”’ Billings 
says indignant. 

“Why, you told me so, Enock,’’ Mr. Robbins ansers. 
“What else would you invite me over to watch him for and 
then turn him loose like that, if you were not lookeing for 
a fish—excuse me, customer?”’ 

“Well, Tom, seeing that it’s yourself and we always 
been good pals together, I don’t mind admitting that I am 

(Continued on Page 54) 


“What did he 


I Don't Speak to Neither of 
Them Till After I Have Went 
on the Scaies and Weighed In 
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HE river expedition that 
[Te was accompanied by 

both Marshall and X. An- 
axagoras, and went up-stream 
somewhat earlier than the usual 
hour. They exhibited no sur- 
prise whatever at discovering 
the camp to be deserted; nor did 
they meet the eager expectations 
of the crew for the day, who 
hoped to be led out on the trail 
like a pack of bloodhounds. In- 
deed, after determining by a 
very brief examination of signs 
easily to be read that their 
former guests had not crossed 
the river to the north, they re- 
turned to the yacht, where they 
made themselves comfortable 
under the after awning. It was 
a glassy still day, rather hot for 
the latitude and the time of year. 
The wide bay reflected the shores 
and the water fowl as though 
polished. There were no sounds, 
except the continued wild crying 
of the gulls and the deep roar 
of distant waterfalls as they 
tumbled off the mountains. At 
eleven o’clock they went swim- 
ming off the yacht. An early 
lunch they caused to be served 
on deck. After lunch they 
sprawled in lazy chairs, smoking 
in a somnolent and comfortable 
silence. 

At last Marshall raised his 
head to listen. 

“Tt sounds,”’ said he, ‘‘ exactly 
like a bull moose breaking 
through the brush.”’ 

The sounds to which he re- 
ferred were as yet in the dis- 
tance and subdued thereby; but 
within a brief half hour X. An- 
axagoras saw fit to amend his 
companion’s observation. 

“More like an elephant break- 
ing his way through the jungle,”’ 
said he. 

They lay back with luxurious 
sighs. From the forest now 
plainly could be heard a con- 
tinuous crackling, tearing noise, 
punctuated by an occasional 
mighty crash or a more muffled 
thump. This center of disturb- 
ance appeared to be slowly pro- 
gressing parallel with the shore. 

“Just to think,’’ spoke up Betsy out of a long dreamy 
silence, ‘‘ while we’re sitting here so cool and comfortable, 
all over the world poor devils are sweating and slaving.” 

Nothing more was said. The three figures in the lazy 
chairs relaxed still more. The casual observer would have 
said they had not a thought among them; but a keener 
student of mental chemistry might have been puzzled to 
have analyzed in their mood more than a trace of what he 
must label malicious enjoyment. 

At length Marshall yawned, knocked the ashes from his 
pipe and arose to saunter across the deck. 

“Oh, Benton,” he called, “just turn out the cutter crew, 
will you? Coming along, Sid?”’ he asked his brother-in-law. 
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HE two fugitives continued for some moments to sit 

on the fallen tree. Eats-’Em-Alive stared down at the 
yacht. Fleshpots had ceased to weep, but he had not 
troubled to brush aside the tears which still lay on his fat 
cheeks. He made no internal effort whatever; but his 
sterner companion was slowly gathering himself after what 
looked like a knock-out blow. 

“We've plenty of food,’”’ he said at last; ‘it doesn’t 
matter if we don’t get there today. As soon as we get by 
this river jungle, we’ll go down to the beach. We'll get 
there in time.” 

Fleshpots made no reply. He had nothing left in him 
with which to make reply. But when at the end of an in- 
terval Eats-’Em-Alive arose and said ‘Come on,” Flesh- 
pots did not stir. He did not even look up. ‘‘Come on, 
I tell you,”’ repeated the other. 

To all appearance, Fleshpots had ceased to function as 
a volitional creature. He breathed, and presumably the 


‘*Just to Think,’’ Spoke Up Betsy Out of a Long Dreamy Silence, 
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other absolutely vital functions went on in his interior; 
but without doubt at a greatly retarded rate, as do those 
of the hibernating animals. It is possible that Fleshpots 
was, indeed, hibernating through this winter of discontent. 
He did not reply; he did not look up; he did not even 
appear to have heard. Eats-’Em-Alive spoke command- 
ingly; he spoke harshly; he spoke encouragingly; he even 
spoke appealingly; he ended by wasting considerable vital 
energy in a burst of anger. No go. He would have ob- 
tained as much response by addressing the small hemlock 
to his left. Fleshpots did not even arise to the negation of 
active mental resistance. He depended on his avoirdupois. 
Finally Eats-’Em-Alive jerked him by the arm and kicked 
him. No flicker even of recognition that he was there. He 
drew aside and surveyed his companion with despair. 

“Go to the devil then!” he fairly shouted. “‘I’m through 
with you! Stay here and rot if you want to! I’m going!”’ 

He turned to execute this threat—and came face to face 
with Marshall and X. Anaxagoras, who sauntered non- 
chalantly out of a small stand of firs. They looked cool 
and beautiful in white flannels and pipe-clayed shoes. 

“Hullo,” drawled Marshall. ‘Lovely in the woods, 
isn’t it? Out for a little stroll? Nothin’ like keepin’ fit 
with a little exercise once in a while. Fellow gets soft 
sittin’ around.” He produced and lighted a cigarette and 
leaned gracefully against a tree. ‘“‘But you don’t want to 
overdo it,’ he continued. “Distances fool you when 
you're havin’ a good time. Chap always forgets he’s got 
to go the same distance to get back home again.” 

This light conversational remark accomplished where 
Eats-’Em-Alive had signally failed. A long low wail in- 
dicated that Fleshpots’ much submerged consciousness 
had been reached. 


“While We're Sitting Here So Coot 
and Comfortable, Ali Over the World Poor Devils are Sweating and Siaving’’ 


April i, 


hs CLINTON SHEPHER 


“Better let us give you a] 
back in the cutter,” urged M; 
shall. “No trouble at all. Y 
can go walkin’ again tomorroy 

The figure on the fallen ty 
stirred and struggled feebly 
its feet. The first portion of t 
suggestion had met with his 1 
qualified approval. As tothe], 
ter portion, it fatally conflict 
with a resolution that had y 
been taken but had slowly groy 
as grows the granite in the hills 
namely and to wit, that ney 
in any circumstances, anywh 
again would he walk at all; x 
while motor cars or street ¢: 
or—yes, by gosh, wheel cha 

. still functioned! Marshall g 
veyed him with a mingled | 
of amusement and a trace 
pity; then produced a small; 
ver flask which he silently offer: 

Fleshpots seized it with wl 
might be called candid eagern 
and raised it to his lips. Af 
a long interval he lowered it w: 
a sigh. Marshall shook it n 
his ear. 

“Sorry, old sportsman,” 
told Eats-’Em-Alive; ‘“‘it see 
to be all gone.” 

The two yachtsmen tum 
down the slope, and the othe 
without a word, stumbled aft 

At the beach they huddled ir 
the stern sheets, where Fleshp 
promptly fell into a comati 
stupor. Marshall and X. Ani 
agoras faced them from - 
thwart next forward. Marst 
was chatty. i | 
“Nice calm weather now al 


“TOO dam long,” 
Eats-’Em-Alive, whose fati 
had rendered him incaut 
“The whole thing is outrageou 

“Anxious to get bael 
queried Marshall sora 


soothed Marshall. ‘When a1 
gets in a hurry and thinks th 
can’t get along without him, and all that sort of thing! 
just ought to drop everything and go away for a W 
That’s the way I do it. Then when he gets back hef 
things are all right after all, and he knows better | 
time.”’ 
“That’s all very well for men like you who hay 
any responsibilities,” snorted Eats-’-Em-Alive. “ Wha! 
you know about it?” 

“Lots. I’ve seen it tried. Nothin’ like it. There’! 
great hurry about things. They get along all right ev 
you don’t hurry. If you don’t believe it, you ought tif 
how they do things in Tahiti.’ 

The word rang an alarm bell in the brain of Eats-’! 
Alive. He looked up quickly to encounter Mars!! 
gaze. It seemed to him at once impish and speculati) 

“T guess you’re right,’”’ he hastened, with a sudden! 
ludicrous softening of manner. He cast about for s 
thing else to say that should be both reassuring and 
dotal to fool notions. His tired mind could conjur! 
nothing; but he had forgotten his tired body in a par’ 
uneasiness. 

The cutter ascended the river, slid into the bayou! 
landed its human freight. Fleshpots had to be caieé 
The half pint of whisky, added to the horrors of the# 
had resulted in a merciful oblivion. | 

They put him to bed. 

“Touch of the sun, perhaps,’’? Marshall sugg¢é 
“Mean thing. Possibly he won’t be well enough to tre 

“He'll be well enough,” stated Eats-’Em-Alive!! 
emphasis; then caught himself and added a feeble, ? 
sure.” 

The cutter returned to the yacht and her occu 
embarked. (Continued on Page 50) 
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She who prizes beauty 
ie must obey Nature’s law! 


she MANY of you who envy the perennial beauty of 
some favorite of the stage know the simple secret of her 
perpetual loveliness? 


No life is more arduous than hers, no environment 
more trying to the complexion. Still she comes before 
the footlights year after year, young and radiant because 
she has not transgressed Nature’s simplest law. 


Faulty elimination is the greatest enemy that beauty 
knows. It plays havoc with the complexion; brings 
sallow skin, dull and listless eyes. 

When intestines fail to function normally, when they 
become clogged with digestive waste, poisons generate 
and spread throughout the system, destroying health and 
beauty, paving the way for sickness and disease. 


Harsh drugs and laxatives should seldom be taken ex- 
cept at doctors’ orders. They bring only temporary relief 
and make matters much worse later. How much wiser 
it is to prevent faulty elimination and establish regular 


habits by eating the proper food. 


Bran is a bulk food which your own physician has 
recommended highly. Perhaps you have tried to -eat 
ordinary bran and found it dry and tasteless. 


But there ts a bran that’s really good to eat 


Post’s Bran Flakes is bran in its most delicious form. 
You can eat it every day and enjoy it. Served with milk 
or cream it is a splendid breakfast cereal. It makes the 
lightest muffins and the most tempting bran bread. 


If eaten regularly Post’s Bran Flakes will correct faulty 
elimination and establish regular habits. It provides the 
intestines with the bulk they need to function normally 
and at the same time brings to the body such vital food es- 
sentials as phosphorus and iron, proteins, carbohydrates 
and the essential Vitamin B. 


: | Post’s Bran Flakes is the best-liked bran. More of it 
| is sold than any other kind. Millions eat it every day as 
an “Ounce of Prevention”. Try it. Now you'll like bran. 


Send for “dn Ounce of Prevention” 


Let us send you a free trial package of Post’s Bran Flakes and our booklet show- 

ing different ways of serving bran. Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Dept. 5-100, 

Battle Creek, Michigan. Makers of Post Health Products: Instant Postum,Grape-Nuts, 

everybody Post’s Bran Flakes, Post Toasties (Deuble-Thick Corn Flakes), Postum Cereal. 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

“T think,’ observed Marshall reflectively, “that our 
little lambs will not again stray from the fold. Tomorrow 
we'll send the kicker to Kinsey Landing. If Arbuthnot 
caught the first boat, he should be there.”’ 


XXVIII 


RBUTHNOT proved to have caught the first boat, and 

arrived late in the afternoon. From a distance he 

made gestures intended to convey assurance. This he con- 
firmed even before his foot had touched the deck. 

“We've got them stopped!’’ he said as he ascended. 
“As far as that is concerned, everything went through as 
though oiled. But I’m not so sure about the legal end of it.”’ 

“Glad to see you back. Take that chair. Havea drink?” 
urged Marshall. ‘Well, go to it!”’ 

“We're dying to hear,’’ supplemented Betsy. 

“Thanks,” said Arbuthnot, taking the chair and reach- 
ing for the drink. “Well, at first Mrs. Maxon hardly 
wanted to hear about it; but she read your letter over 
three times, and finally I got her attention. At first I sim- 
ply assured her that the property she knew about was on 
no account to be disturbed. Finally, when she really 
seemed to be listening, I went more into details—about 
these fellows, I mean, and what we’d done about it. That 
interested her. Then I sketched our idea. She became 
quite cheerful and resigned. ‘Anything he says,’ said she. 
She wrote you this,” said he, handing X. Anaxagoras a 
letter. “I tried to get her to sign a legal release, but she 
wouldn’t hear of it. It’s as you said—she’s very touchy 
on the whole matter. I could only go so far. I was afraid 
she’d break down and shy off completely. She didn’t want 
to hear of it at all. She just insisted it was all right if you 
said so, and to tell you to do what seemed best to you.”’ 

Arbuthnot paused to fill and light his pipe. 

“She’s a beautiful woman; a most remarkable woman,”’ 
he added thoughtfully. ‘‘I saw her a number of times.” 
He looked up to catch Betsy’s eyes and a slow flush 
mounted under his tan. ‘I was trying to get her to sign 
a legal release,’ he continued quickly. ‘‘That’s the only 
weak point; we ought to have legal permission. But 


I couldn’t come to it.” 

“Tt isn’t necessary; it’s quite all right,’’ said X. Anax- 
agoras. 

“T’m glad you think so,’”’ returned Arbuthnot. 

“You see,” the healer of souls told them blandly, ‘‘I my- 
self own a share of the mine.”’ 

The others stared at him. 


“T grubstaked Maxon and lent him some money for 
development. Of course, I expected no such return; but 
he insisted so strongly that I finally took it. Of course, 
I should never have taken any steps against Mrs. Maxon’s 
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wishes. Though I am a minority owner only, nevertheless 
that fact obviates the necessity of legal permission.” 

“How about the adjoining property?” interposed Mar- 
shall. 

Arbuthnot chuckled. 

“You called the turn there,” said he; ‘it was vacant. 
I started the necessary business through your lawyers and 
by this time I was assured it would be safely in your name.” 

“Tt seems complete,’’ said Marshall with satisfaction. 

“The only puzzling thing,’’ continued Arbuthnot, ‘‘and 
the only thing that seemed to arouse Mrs. Maxon’s real 
interest, was the question of the notebook. Until I told 
her I had it in my possession, she did not even know it was 
gone. She was much astonished, and could not believe it 
until she had searched through all her belongings. She 
cannot imagine how it ever got away from her; or, indeed, 
how anyone could know of its existence, even.” 

‘That is, indeed, an interesting point,”’ agreed X. Anax- 
agoras, ‘‘and we must try to clear it up.” 

“There only remains,’’ observed Betsy, with happy an- 
ticipation, “to break the glad tidings.” 

“Tomorrow,” decided X. Anaxagoras. ‘‘ Physical ex- 
haustion blunts the receptive faculties, especially on the 
day following an effort, and it seems to me desirable that 
the receptive faculties of our friends should be at their 
keenest in order that no savor of the situation may be lost. 
Tomorrow morning we will visit our friends upriver.”’ 

“Me too, this time,’ Betsy put in her claim. 

“Tt may not be entirely seemly at times.” 

“Tt will be sufficiently decorous,’”’ promised Marshall 
with a certain grimness. “I’m through monkeying with 
that gang. And if you don’t mind, I’d like to handle this.” 

“By all means,’’ murmured X. Anaxagoras languidly. 
“Turmoil and strife are foreign to my peace-loving dis- 
position. But as interested spectator I add my claim to 
that of my beloved sister.” 

“‘T think we should all go!’’ cried Betsy, inspired. 
“Everybody! It isn’t fair otherwise. The men, too, 
I mean. They’re just as much interested as we are, and 
they’ve done their parts nobly.” 

“All right,’’ asserted Marshall, “bring ’em along, the 
whole kit and caboodle.”’ 

“T’m going to take Noah and Roggsy, too,’”’ stated 
Betsy. “It will be a lesson to them.” 


? 
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HE following morn- 
ing saw the Spin- 
drift quite deserted, to 
the great scandal of 
Benton, who thought 
that at least an anchor 


Apri 


a 
watch should be left aboard. In the cutter were o; 
Betsy, Marshall, X. Anaxagoras and Arbuthnot. Thi 
accommodated the rest of the crew. The men were 
dress whites. The kicker towed the empty dinghy 
to her promise, Betsy had brought the two animals, 
quite accustomed to boat expeditions, purred cont 
in her lap; Roggsy perched on Rogg’s shoulder. On{ 
upriver Marshall, as commander in chief of the p 
expedition, voiced his instructions. 

“Now I’d suggest,” said he, “that we drop th 
damn fool réle. We’re dealing with a pair of croo 

“One of them’s a kind of appealing little crook, 
mured Betsy. 

‘“We’ll see how appealing he may prove to bey 
hears the sad news,” said Marshall with a sardon 
“That reminds me, Rogg, you and Pierce stand n 
and if I give you the signal gag the brutes—I mear 
them stop talking. There won’t be any rough st 
in the excitement of the moment they might forget 
a lady present.” 

“Aye, aye, sir!’’ responded Rogg heartily. 

““Aren’t we going to have any more fun out 
queried Betsy plaintively. 

“Leave that to me,” replied her husband. Hew 
bling with anticipation; but as the cutter rounc 
bend and came in sight of the camp, he sobered toaht 
like gravity. ‘‘On your marks!”’ he warned. 

Eats-’Em-Alive and Fleshpots had partially re 
from their excursion of two days before. At le 
receptive faculties mentioned by X. Anaxagoras | 
full working order. They arose and came down 
beachlet, puzzled by this invasion in force. That thi 
had returned from its alleged journey had, of cours 
for some moments evident; and now Arbuthnot’s p 
revealed itself. 

Curiously enough, of the two, it was Eats-’Er 
rather than Fleshpots who gave the greeting. This’ 
fashion in which his uneasiness expressed itself. 
pots had not yet regained his resiliency and looke 
dejected cherub. 

“Hullo!” Eats-’Em-Alive greeted them with a‘ 
cordiality like a ghostly echo of Fleshpots’ former n 
“Got back at last, I see.”’ 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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He Was Standing on the Fantail Dette ay | 


the Direction of the Spindrift an Animaté 
Oration Accompanied by Emotional Gestu 


£ 


- 


d kick, then pranced fanwise, easing 
ym its staid mother at approximately 


baffled eyes swept the prospect, then 
ened. : 

inke’s blacksmith shop ain’t but a 
rays. He will leave me git a second- 
d one off him fur fifty cents or what- 


ifty cents oncet!’”’ Cora’s fingers 
ad at her pocket. ‘‘Yi, yi! Do you 
us we are got our millions, or what? 
cents fur a whatever youse could 
e fur yourself! It will go a while till 
2 gits off me fifty cents fur a sliver of 
ine 
th, you talk whichways! How kin I 
te someping if I ain’t got nothing fur 
ttle? And hours it would take me if I 

have. I kin tie this here with such a 
ip, yes. But that ain’t enough hold- 
Yo; it’s got to be someping strong fur 
the two hind ends of them animals 
]s here wagon.” ‘ 

‘a’s eyes circled speculatively, then 
{ upon the strongest thing in sight. 
‘ou’re strong,” she said abruptly. In- 
ny she moved to her side of the seat. 
jahead on in. Youse kin hold a tail at 
pop while I make the lines.” 

fer stared, uncomprehending. Then 
eels began an agonized dance, as 
uh the dust were hot beneath them. 
‘e—hang to them horses from their 
s Me—git to Flathead in front of 
roody, a-draggin’ at them tails! No! 
dhat I won’t! That there wagon gives 
th laugh! I won’t go haulin’ it by no 
yails. No! I ain’t makin’ no double- 
ste of myself, now that I give you!” 
3; even then Cora was gathering the 
1into one firm fist. With the other she 
seaching resolutely for the whip, and 
xpression. was that which she habitu- 
yissumed when she reached for her 
Hapefor those rigid ledgers in which 

r was still far on the wrong side of the 


€ 
3ifer continued for a time to cast dust 
) himself after the manner of the af- 
tl of old. Then he stumbled in and 
ced for the astonished tails. 

\ver was effected more spectacular en- 
r2 into any arena. The spot in which 
‘ivangelical forces had chosen to em- 
fy the powers of evil was a bowl-shaped 
2ow whose sides tipped up more or less 
(9itously. Down the steepest of these 
, in late midday, descended with the 
er of heavy artillery the Hippel char- 
Upright upon the edge of the seat 
ed the stern charioteer, his feet braced 
tely against the dashboard, in either 
vhe tail of a horse. Even so, he re- 
Ne himself with difficulty from flying 
‘the backs of the team, twitched this 
jand that as he was by the uneven 
)ess of the elderly mare and her wild- 
‘offspring. Beside him his partner, a 
{room effect over one eye, tugged with 
ight of her extended arms upon the 
" one foot clamped stiffly forward upon 
rake. 

’s leaping, pans clashing, stove thun- 
g, they cleared their own passage, 
Ing up only after they had neatly bi- 
the entire meadow. 

afer uttered his one remark as he 
dwearily back into the seat, his back- 
flicking eye taking nervous note of 
arnest Christians who were converging 
them at various rates of speed. 

hat there was enough fur to ground 
hem fancy diworces onto,” he gritted. 
at remark was to occur to Cora later. 
he present, having hoisted the mush- 
» She was mainly concerned over the 
that the first object upon which her 
Steadied itself was a saffron feather 
flanking the feather on either side, an 
‘idual of the gender male. 
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(Continued from Page 35) 


The flanking of the feather, indeed, was 
destined to become the absorbing subject 
of secular interest at the Flathead camp 
meeting. Not Preacher Plapp, eloquent 
though his exhortations were, could hope to 
divert entire attention from things material 
so long as the widow, her feather and her 
dashing vehicle held court beneath a spread- 
ing chestnut tree. About them, between 
devotional sessions, rallied wholeheartedly 
the male communicants. 

“She ain’t mourning like them that’s got 
no hopes,” tittered Sarah Ofendahl, as 
early in the evening she waddled to the 
Hippel tent which Benfer had hastily set 
up—and as hastily deserted—upon the edge 
of the meadow. 

Benfer had not selected the spot with 
haste, however. Even before the tumult 
and the shouting occasioned by their ar- 
rival had died, his mortified eye was cannily 
ranging the environs for a spot from which 
the creaking bonus might at least make 
inconspicuous egress. Just at the foot of 


-the grade where the road swung into the 


meadow, removed somewhat from the other 
tents, he had pegged down his own and 
retired the afflicted wagon behind an adja- 
cent copse of hazelnut bushes. 

“Hopes!” Cora observed dryly. ‘‘No, 
she’s got several hopes by her.’”’ Empty 
water pail in hand, she glowered from 
behind the pillowy Sarah toward dim con- 
gestion beneath the chestnut tree. ‘‘Us we 
kin pack and fetch while our misters set and 
make fools out of theirselves.”’ 

“Yes, I give you,” agreed Sarah placidly. 
“Still and fur all, your mister ain’t been, 
just to say, settin’. Look oncet! Youse 
can’t see nothing now but the hind pants 
at. All the after he has had his head in the 
underneath of the thing. Was he con- 
ceitin’ mebbe to buy it off her?”’ 

“Buy it!’ burst out Cora. “Was you 
fergittin’ to remember what happened them 
folks back in the Bible times where buyed 
and sold doves into the temple? They was 
scorched out with whips yet. That there 
same had ought to happen in this here days 
fur such as trades in the sacerd courts.” 

Mrs. Ofendahl sought her third chin with 
trembling fingers and stared in some con- 
sternation at Cora, who was considered an 
authority on Scriptural interpretation. 

“‘T up and fetched such a hen duck along 
fur to trade Tippie Kutz fur a gander,” she 
confessed. ‘“‘I wasn’t ever conceiting where 
this here was no temple. But mebbe I best 
be gittin my duck by me ag’in, was I?” 

Cora brought her smoldering eyes back 
from the chestnut tree. Implacably she 
shook her water pail. 

“That there wouldn’t only be another 
trade to your credit,’’ she said crossly as she 
started toward the spring. 

Benfer was whistling gayly and setting 
up the iron bedstead when she returned. 

“T’d ’a’ packed fur youse if you’d ’a’ let 
it set,’’ he observed. 

“Youse was too busy packin’ fur Tillie 
Klinefelter,’’ retorted Cora. 

“Well, that I was,’’ agreed Benfer ab- 
sently. ‘‘My, the water them engines kin 
swaller down into that there little gladiator 
or what it was onto the top of them! But 
I’m gittin’ onto the hint of it!”” He smote 
his thigh in an ecstasy of triumph. ‘Fur 
long a’ready I been itchin’ to git familiar 
with the insides of them engines, fur I 
couldn’t begin to make my thoughts how 
such a little thing could up and pull the air 
so fast past you that way. But it’s just like 
that there agent says at the Yings Fair a 
year back a’ready. ‘My,’ he says, ‘Mr. 
Hippel,’ he says a? 

“Yes, I took notice still to where the men 
was wonderful fur the machinery this after.” 

Cora whipped a sheet furiously into place. 
Benfer cocked his head. Had he discredited 
his sex in some way? 

“No, it ain’t her rig where makes so much 
with the men,” he placated earnestly. “It’s 
Tillie herself. I gosh! The lively she has! 
Youse can’t fault us fur it, Cory; us men 
we're just natured to like to be with them 
where makes pleasant ower us. And she 
does, now, make that pleasant—and to me 
yit! I give you, I wouldn’t ever have 
believed ——-” 

Cora stood, eyes, ears and mouth open 
for capacity absorption of this damning 
evidence. But after all, Benfer did not give 
her what he believed. At this most dam- 
nific point he had stopped abruptly. He 
was even flushing in something of guilty 
confusion. He picked up his hammer and 


spaced a nail in the tentpole. Cora saw 
that guilty flush. 

Benfer’s was a loyal soul, a delicate soul; 
and he had well-nigh betrayed Tillie’s un- 
hallowed use of cinnamon drops and his 
subsequent flight. He had always regarded 
his conduct upon that occasion as a black 
spot upon his honor. But Mrs. Kline- 
felter had seemingly forgotten it. He 
chuckled aloud. 

Cora, swelling in the shadows, heard that 
joyous chuckle. She suddenly beat at the 
air, then brushed out into the night. Ben- 
fer drove his nail. 

“What is it youse want?”’ he called ab- 
sently. “‘I’ll git fur youse.” 

But he would have been dumfounded had 
he known what she really wanted. For 
even then she wanted to get him away from 
the Flathead camp meeting at once. She 
was a person of repression rather than 
dramatics; but there in the darkness be- 
hind the tent old flames leaped within her, 
causing her to wrench her bright head from 
side to side. Out of those flames crackled 
old Jeremiah’s voice: ‘‘How many porches 
ain’t he set onto a’ready? Sooner you git 
such a one, sooner you ain’t gittin’ him. 
No, them kind ain’t ever staying by one 
female : 

“Was you smellin’ a rat or somepun?”’ 

Mrs. Ofendahl peered at the distraught 
figure from her tent flap. 

““Yes,’’ hissed Cora. 

Certainly, if Mrs. Hippel upon that first 
evening yearned earnestly to fold her tent 
and silently steal away, she yearned to do 
so with increasing earnestness during the 
days which followed. She was not a person 
who could endure emotional disturbance for 
long without doing something drastic about 
it. But in this case there seemed nothing 
to do. Benfer attended the religious ses- 
sions faithfully, he sang not wisely but 
zealously, he listened devoutly. Between 
meetings he leisurely shaped a new double- 
tree. But—he shaped it leisurely, and he 
shaped it under the spreading chestnut, and 
he shaped it under the open blandishments 
of a saffron feather. 

Benfer had been mistaken, however, in 
his supposition that Mrs. Klinefelter had 
forgotten any detail of their past relation- 
ship. But she was an exponent of that 
philosophy which always absolves the op- 
posite sex at the expense of its own. It had 
been Cora who had supplied the supplant- 
ing porch. Accordingly, from the moment 
when Mrs. Hippel had hoisted the mush- 
room and had swept her with an appre- 
hensive eye, she had inwardly resolved upon 
a reckoning for the nine years’ score. In 
other words, without knowing in the least 
Jeremiah’s dire warning, she proposed to 
underscore it by showing Cora that although 
she had got Benfer, she hadn’t got him. 

It was early borne upon Cora that she had 
been relegated to the humble position of 
fueler in chief to Benfer, and that her fuel 
was utilized mainly to propel him toward 
the chestnut tree. Fueler in chief, literally; 
for there were soon rumors of dim revels 
involving delectable bits salvaged from the 
defunct grocery. Benfer came swaggering 
mealward capricious of appetite and noi- 
some of dill pickles, canned sausage and 
soda pop. Moreover, the scandalized Cora 
early discovered that that great democratic 
principle, freedom of speech, had been reft 


_from her. Should she raise voice of protest 


or sarcasm, Benfer bolted his food all the 
faster, seized an apple and—made for the 
chestnut tree. 

She became, in effect, a bottle filled with 
ferment which must explode, and cannot. 
And in the meantime that effervescent 
organism which caused the ferment—the 
widow’s small pink tongue—went steadily 
bubbling on. 

“She even puts it out where diworce- 
ment ain’t an ewil no more, while it’s be- 
come so populous in the cities a’ready!”’ 
Cora burst out early upon the third morn- 
ing as she refilled Benfer’s coffee cup. 

“She?” queried Benfer. 

Cora contained herself with difficulty. 
She had had a sleepless night. 

“That Tillie Klinefelter, to be sure. Who 
else?’’ she demanded in a pent voice. ‘‘She 
says still where it’s even looked to as stylish 
fur to shed your lawful partner.” 

“Yes, that’s how she puts it.’’: 

Benfer gustily hoisted a knifeful of scrap- 
ple. The golden flecks in Cora’s eyes vi- 
brated. There was no sound for a moment 
save Benfer’s audible enjoyment of his 
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coffee. Cora slanted stiffly forward. She 
clutched the oilcloth upon the packing box 
which served as table. 

“Youse was always much fur style,” she 
observed breathlessly. 

“Yes, that I was!” Benfer gayly forked 
a slice of bread. “And I guess [ still was 
mebbe. It’s just natured into me, I guess.” 

Cora lost all holds. Her fingers slid 
limply to her lap. A distrait expression 
which Benfer had noted more than once 
since their arrival veiled her face. 

“Was you, mebbe, gittin’ under con- 
wiction?”’ he probed delicately. ‘Was you 
feelin’ fur the altar?” 

“T’m feelin’ fur home,” Cora said deso- 
lately. “Hitch a while and leave us go.” 

She placed her fingers against her lips to 
hide a sudden trembling. 

Benfer’s fork missed its goal and went 
offside. He righted it, serummed its con- 
tents into either cheek and choked hoarsely, 
‘Feelin’ fur home? But I can’t hitch; the 
doubletree ain’t made. What’s ower youse? 
Here you badgered me into gittin’ youse 
here if I had got fur to drive the horses by 
the hind end of their tails. And now you 
make talk about home! What is it at you? 
Preacher’s elocutin’ wonderful, ain’t he? 
And it’s such a jollyness everywheres.” 

“Jollyness! Yes, I am gittin’ a jolly- 
ness!’’ observed Cora bitterly. 

“Why ain’t youse hangin’ yourself under 
the chestnut tree where it makes lively 
then?’’ Benfer paused irresolute, then ven- 
tured wistfully: ‘Say, Cory, here’s where 
I could make a jollyness fur youse. Leave 
me git dare from Tillie fur to ride you 
and me onto that delivery of hern. This 
now I give you: Oncet you set onto one 
them things, you ain’t ever fergittin’ how 
they set. That agent at Yings hesays, ‘My,’ 
he says, ‘Mr. Hippel,’ he says dd 

“Set!” hissed Cora, rearing back. ‘‘ Me— 
set onto Tillie Klinefelter’s rig? When I set 
onto that ongodly whatever, I am a dead 
corpse and can’t otherwise help fur it.’ 

Benfer snatched an apple and made for 
milder scenes. Outside the tent, he paused 
while he cracked noisily into the fruit and 
stared at the chestnut tree. 

“T ain’t makin’ finish with the doubletree 
fur two days yit. Not, anyhow, till the 
camp meeting’s all.” 

His eye twinkled as he started toward his 
carpenter shop. Cora did not see that 
twinkle. But she knew it was there. 

Two days! Two days! 

But how futile are our earthly fears! Cora 
thought of the days. Destiny thought of 
the nights. 

Cora began to understand how ominous 
the darkness may be when she came stum- 
bling forth alone from the revival tent that 
night. Alone! Some time between the 
second and the third hymn of the evening 
Benfer and his gusty falsetto had dis- 
appeared. Nor had the saffron feather 
remained to quiver upward with a shrill 
soprano. 

Cora stood for a moment outside the 
tent, peering this way and that. Then she 
drove herself, step by step, toward the 
chestnut tree. She saw what she had known 
she would see. She saw space where the 
delivery car had stood. She harried herself 
through the shadows to her own tent. But 


‘she did not go within. She knew that Ben- 


fer was not there. And clearly as though 
the voice had spoken at her side she heard 
his wistful tones: “Us men we’re just na- 
tured to like to be with them where makes 
pleasant ower us.” 

She did not feel anger. She did not feel 
bitterness. She was beyond any definite 
emotion. She simply stood, locked. She 
looked up at the stars. They knew where 
Benfer was. They could see him. They 
winked at her. 

And, after all, did they not have reason? 
For they were gazing upon 4 felicitous scene 
some miles distant. They were gazing upon 
Benfer as he clutched a wheel with en- 
tranced fingers, a saffron feather tickling his 
ear. They were hearing Benfer as he at last 
repeated without interruption what the 
agent at the Yings County Fair had said to 
him a year before. 

““*My,’ he says, ‘Mr. Hippel,’ he says, 
‘in all my agenting I ain’t ever before seen 
nobody,’ he says, ‘where could git learnt 
to run a auto in just only the one lesson,’ 
he says.” 

“It’s easy seen you’re wonderful fur it,” 
his companion agreed. “Me, now, I can’t 
ever set my brains onto both my hands and 
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both my feet at the same time. That there’s 
the one and only reason I am offering to 
trade you evens fur your team and them 
there sticks you call your wagon yet.” 

“Yes, well,’”’ fumbled Benfer. ‘I ain’t 
just to say talked it out with missus yet.”’ 

Mrs. Klinefelter said nothing. Rather, 
she said everything in her short, sharp 
laugh. She said all she felt and thought and 
knew of Benfer’s chances for a trade should 
he consult the lady mentioned. The laugh 
stung Benfer. The machine descried a 
letter S 

He remarked briefly, ‘‘We’ll be gittin’ 
back. I guess the quatter hour’s near up. 
How do you around this thing?”’ 

Considering that the quarter hour which 
Benfer had specified as the extreme du- 
ration of their journey had well-nigh tripled 
itself, and the widow knew it had, her en- 
suing remark held only a semblance of the 
truth: “It don’t seem like no quatter hour.” 
She sighed deeply and added, ‘I don’t 
never around it. I just go till such time as 
I kin make a circle somewheres.”’ 

Benfer stared in panic down the long 
narrow road. 

“But we got to be gittin’ back before the 
benediction anyway. I’ll git out and hist 
it into a circle. Don’t git scared now; I’m 
goin’ fur to make stop.” 

Her shriek was occasioned, however, not 
by their increased slowness but by their 
increased celerity. 

They suddenly made for a ditch, leaped 
it lightly and brought up within negligible 
inches of a fence. 

“Whoa!” yelled the panting Benfer. 
“*Ain’t you hearing me whoa you anyway? 
It ain’t nothing,’ he soothed. “TI just only 
stepped onto the wrong place in the floor 
fur a minute.” 

He got out and addressed his stocky 
strength to hoisting the vehicle about so 
that it would face virtuously toward the 
camp meeting. 

“T gosh! That there was worse than 
drivin’ horses with two tails.’”’ He swept 
his dripping brow as he climbed back. 
“Leave me git my foot onto the right thing 
now. I feel fur gittin’ in fur the last song 
anyhow.” 

Mrs. Klinefelter did not make the mis- 
take of laughing again. She only smiled 
gently and fell for a space into unwonted 
silence. She did not speak until they 
stopped with a sudden jerk which flattened 
Benfer against the back of the seat. 

“What’s at it?’’ she queried. 

“Yes, what it is at it?’’ growled Benfer. 
“Would somebody tell me the whatness of 


it oncet?’’ He tugged; he pushed and 
pulled and twisted; then he leaped from 
the car. 


In the car and out of the car toiled Benfer 
for upward of half an hour. Intermittently 
the engine whirred healthily; continuously 
the widow smiled healthily; only Benfer 
was by way of becoming unhealthy, dis- 
traught as he was by fears of that which 
was to come. 

At times the car jerked ahead like a huge, 
stringhalted rabbit. Mostly it stood still. 
Benfer climbed in at last, grimly folded his 
arms and sat back, spent. 

“Take the dang-fool good-fur-nothing!”’ 
he apostrophized the darkness at large. “I 
wouldn’t give the hind end of the colt’s 
hind tail fur it.” 

It was at this point that the smile at his 
side faded abruptly and completely. If 
such appraisal of the vehicle were spread 
abroad, and by one whose knowledge of 
mechanics was notorious, certainly all plans 
for its disposal might well be wrecked. En- 
sued soft squirmings and from the midst of 
the squirmings a soft voice: 

“Well, if that ain’t the ever! We can’t, 
fur all, fault the machine fur it. Here if I 


kind of short of jack at present,”’ repplies 
Billings. “‘Under ordinary circumstances 
I would not no more think of parting with 
that there horse than I would my upper set 
of teeth; but the way I am fixed right now, 
and wanting to see a good scout like you 
get along good like I do, I might consider 
a offer from you providet it was liberal 
enough. Come on over and take a look at 
him, Tom.’’ 

So we went over and inspected the brown 
horse very thorough, and I could see that 
the boss was greatly taken with him from 
the way he kept snearing at him and pick- 
ing faults at every point. 


THE SATURDAY 


ain’t settin’ with my foot on and off the 
brake yet! Ain’t I the dopple, though?” 

“Yes!” Benfer spatted irascibly at the 
ear-tickling feather as he bounced into 
action. ‘‘Such a dopple I ain’t ever seeing 
since I’m born a’ready!”’ 

It was vigorous language to use toward a 
lady in whose car one had been invited to 
take a moonlight drive, particularly when 
the lady’s only misdemeanor was that she 
had temporarily misplaced one of her feet. 
The gallant Benfer wallowed in penitence 
immediately. But considering what was at 
stake—his Cora was at stake! His Cora, 
who neither might, could, would nor should 
ever understand this surreptitious roister- 
ing about with a female notably coquettish, 
at night, upon what was to her the devil’s 
own contrivance. Strange, unintelligible 
monosyllables strangled in Benfer’s throat 
as he crouched low over the wheel, his 
knuckles white upon it. 

He felt white all over, and very small 
and very inadequate to the situation, when 
they came at last upon the ridge above the 
Flathead meadow and stared down upon 
the pallid encampment below. No light 
was visible anywhere; not even in that 
small tent, the last in the row, at the foot 
of the grade; that pointed oblong beneath 
its fringe of hazel bushes, like the white of 
an eye staring fixedly upward. They would 
have to pass directly behind it, within ten 
feet, in order to make the turn toward the 
chestnut tree! Benfer drew the hard breath 
of one in nausea as he turned the machine 
down the incline. 

“The brake!”’ shrieked the widow. 

Her foot flew for it. Benfer’s flew for it. 
They collided, sprang apart. They were 
half down the grade now, going faster, 
faster. Below them, at the foot of the 
grade—the tent! They’d got to make the 
turn behind it. Benfer’s foot plowing for 
something —anything—crashed down upon 
the brake. Just in time! Even then the 
thing had leaped the turn. Now it was 
rocking in death spasm upon the very slope 
behind the tent. No, not in time! The 
locked wheels were skidding on the dew- 
drenched grass; they were slipping, sliding 
toward that canvas wall—they had scooted 
into it! 

For a horrible second, as the tent lifted, 
swayed, then billowed back on top of them, 
there was a gentle impact of metal—the 
iron bed! They were pushing it! Them- 
selves hooded in canvas like an amorphous 
Ku-Klux juggernaut, they were pushing it 
slowly before them—slowly before them 
across the meadow. Its metal legs slithered 
into the soft ground, gouged, held. It be- 
came, in effect, a brake for them. They 
stopped, nosed snugly against it. 

Smothered under the canvas, Benfer and 
his companion beat blindly at it. How long 
it was before the tent flap miraculously 
opened above him, Benfer never knew. His 
head shot upward through the slit. There— 
before him—below him—was the bed. And 
upon the bed—upon the bed a figure in 
white had reared to her knees and, faced 
about, was staring directly at him. 

He’d got to get out! He’d got to get out! 

He got himself upon the seat, and stum- 
bling in the heavy stuff, falling in it, pulling 
it sidewise with him, somehow he fumbled 
over it to the ground. Herushed to the side 
of the bed. Even then he was in obsession 
that she must have been crushed beneath it 
and that this white thing with stiff braids 
rampant must be her rising angel. Even as 
she snatched a quilt chastely about her, the 
action connoted nothing earthly to him. 

‘Best git her out from under,” the figure 
upon the bed gestured briefly. 

Benfer turned sloggy feet. Heavy with 
unreality, he gazed back upon the canvas 
behind them, which was heaving in erratic 
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Mines effects. From beneath it issued hollow 
moan 

Ha, lifted it. Mrs. Klinefelter gasped 
twice, felt for her feather and gracefully 
dismounted. Her bright glance swept the 
scene. Only a few tumultuous nightcaps 
projected from surrounding tent flaps. The 
entire affair had elapsed in well-nigh sound- 
less unreality. 

The widow walked to the side of the bed. 
Benfer followed. Upright in its middle, 
quilt-contained, sat Mrs. Hippel. 

“We all got a ride we ain’t expecting, 
ain’t not?”’ said Mrs. Klinefelter sweetly, 
addressing them both. And to Benfer she 
added, ‘Just let it where it stands. The 
canvas covers it plenty good. And don’t 
make worry ower this here. You done good 
fur just only the second lesson.’’ Here she 
laid her fingers warmly upon his sleeve and 
lowered her voice: ‘‘ And if I ain’t sellin’ it, 
I give you dare fur to stop by my place and 
take all the lessons you feel fur onto it.” 

With an airy wave of farewell she turned 
from them and went to her own place. The 
darkness veiled Mrs. Hippel’s countenance 
as she sat for a long moment staring after 
the lady; but with the parting words her 


shoulders had begun to droop as though the 


last straw had been laid upon them. 

Suddenly she brought herself up. And 
the decision of her movement as she started 
to get out of bed betokened one who had 
resolved, and resolved greatly. 

Benfer was still vaguely shaking the 
sleeve which the fingers had caressed. As 
yet he had said no word. His mouth opened 
now, widely groping for one. But Cora 
supplied all that were necessary. Already 
she was doubling up the bedclothing. 

“Git this here bedstid them bushes be- 
hind. It’s time fur to make sleep.” 

But Benfer could not make sleep. All he 
could make when he finally lay upon the 
bed which he had set up behind the hazel- 
nut bushes were distracted conjectures 
which sent chill moisture through his hot 
brow. What would Cora do in the morn- 
ing? Was this the sort of thing them fancy 
diworces was grounded onto? What if she 
left him? That question roweled him until 
the sheer torture of it numbed him into 
unconsciousness. 

She did leave him. In the early daylight 
he threw his sleep-drenched arm toward her, 
awakened abruptly and sat up gibbering. 
She was not there! Peering through the 
bushes, he saw her. She was coming from 
the chestnut tree—from the chestnut tree! 

He began to dress, snatching for this and 
that, his eye piercing the bushes. The small 
two-burner oil stove had escaped demo- 
lition; upon it was steaming a pot of coffee. 
As though nothing had happened, the uten- 
sils for breakfast were neatly arranged upon 
the packing box. Almost as though nothing 
had happened, he heard her unvarying 
reply to the startled inquiries of various 
early risers: 

“Tt was just one them little accidents. 
But the night made so warm, we wasn’t 
needful for no tent nohow.” 

Immense admiration swelled him so that 
he could scarce fasten his garments about 
him. But what would she say to him? 

What she said, after a cursory glance at 
his skulking figure, was, “‘You got your 
pants front end backwards.” 

He retired. He emerged again and had 
his breakfast. Continuously people came 
and went or stood and talked. Her manner 
held only a faint restraint. But the crisis 
still loomed. What would she say to him 
when they were at last alone? 

What she said in that dread moment was 
preceded by the flash of a knife. But it was 
a pacific blade; she employed it merely to 
point toward the fateful delivery car, where 
it still stood under its robing of canvas. 


(Continued from Page 47) 


“What horse is this, Enock?’’ he says. 
“Who is he by and what has he did? If he 
burned up any tracks as a 2-year-old the 
news must of escaped me entire.” 

“Well, Tom,” says Billings, takeing a 
big chaw of eating tobacco, “this little 
horse is bread clear out of sight. He’s by 
King Albert out of Red Heather, and the 
reason he didn’t make no name for hisself 
last year was because he had more tough 
luck in 1 season than what the Apostle Job 
done in his whole career. I had him all 
readied up for the baby races last spring, 
and 3 days before the Woodbine opens he 
starts to coughing and has to be turned out 


for the summer. Come August, I take him 
up and start to ready him for the fall meets, 
and just as he’s getting ripe, he picks up a 
stone or something in his frog and his foot 
swells up so bad he’has to have another 
lay-off. So then I ship him down to Tijuana 
in care of Bill Duffey; and either Bill don’t 
handle him right or either he don’t like that 
warm climate; anyways he don’t do nothe- 
ing wonderful down there at all. But he’sa 
grand made little horse, and bread in the 
purple and fair deceased with speed.” 
“But what’s his name, Enock?”’ Mr. R. 
says. ‘“‘Don’t he have no moniker, or does 
he travel in cogs like the Prince of Wales?”’ 
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‘Shove it up,’’ she commanded. 
So we kin paek into it.” 

Benfer felt for his head. He miss 

“Shove?”’ he contrived. The 
Klinefelter’s 

“My car!’’ sliced Mrs. Hippel. Bt 
then the edge in her tone seemed d 
toward Mrs. Ofendahl, who was w 
tumultuously forward, her large 
blank of consternation. 

Benfer’s body progressed toward: 
But his mind remained static. His 
were too limp for a moment to ] 
canvas. 

In that limp moment Mrs. Ofenda 
proachful tones penetrated his passi 

““But youse wasn’t makin’ trad 
you? You made out a’ready where 
black sin fur them where traded doy 
the temple 

And he heard Mrs. Hippel ere 
“That there machine ain’t no dove 
neither was them horses.” 

And he heard Mrs. Ofendahl reliey 
“Yes, well. ‘I guess that’s right. 7 
duck ain’t no doves either. I gue 
Tippie’s gander by me agin, ain’t 
He saw her pad joyfully away. 

Benfer’s fingers worked, though hi 
did not. His brain had received tw 
mous, unwieldy facts which were k 
about, leaving no room for thought 
had bought an automobile; the ¢ 
bonus was gone. As yet he felt no ji 
was in phantasmagoria. 

He loaded the car and stood lookin 
He wanted to ask where they were 
Or was only she going? Panic she 
question from him. 

““We’re going home,” she said det 
And added vigorously, “‘If it’s any 
to be took, that there’s where th 
tookened ate 

“We” were going home! 

“But the camp meeting ain’t fin 
stumbled Benfer. 

His eyes strayed toward the chestr 
The doubletree wasn’t finished either 
Klinefelter couldn’t drive hora j 
tails 

Cora saw those straying eyes. 
that forlorn expression. She saw thi 
tation. The golden flecks beat t 
almost they looked red in the earl 
And in that moment of silence son 
happened; something which made 
as he turned toward her think that 
Cora Cratzhammer, not Cora Hipp 

She stood before him, uncertai 
pleading. Lovely color blew in herd 
cheeks. Her bright hair lifted and 
the stirring sunlight. 

“The Yings Fair ain’t finished ni 
she murmured. 

After all, one is not supposed to 
debonair grace when in presence of 
cle. Benfer sat down heavily, and k 
doubtfully, surveyed the metam a6 
before him. 

She started to adjust to the bri ight 
rush of her hair the flattened rem 
a dried mushroom. She looked fro 
the stubbornly seated figure. Abruy 
cast it upon a small bonfire. 

“T got fur to git me such a new I 
of Yingstown,” she pleaded. An¢ 
there was that curious embarrassm 

The sense of crisis was heavy up¢ 
fer. He had just sufficient brea 
the test. 

“With, mebbe, such a flower ora , 
at?’” he ventured. 

For just a moment it seemed a 
the stiffening figure might be Cora 
returning to life again. But it w 
Cratzhammer’s soft young lips 
curved upward as she softly and you 
breathed, “‘No; not, anyways, one! 
Two yet.” 


“His name is Red Albert,’’ I chips 
use to work him as a colt when I 
cise boy for Mr. Billings before you § g 
me off to ride for you.’ { 

“That’s right. Willie knows al 
him and all about how fast he is 
Billings. ‘‘ Didn’t he have the foot on 
horse on our place, Willie?” ; 

“Hesure did,” Iagrees. “‘I rembe 

“That will do, Willie,” the boss 
rupts. “Little boys should be saw 
heard.’ 

“Oh, all right,” I says agreeak 
only wanted to lend you a helpi 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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The emblem, Body by Fisher, designates the finished product of 
body-building facilities which have no equal in the world. 
On a car of high price or moderate price, it also indicates the 
greatest body-value which long experience and consummate 
skill can produce for a vehicle in that particular price-class. 
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Watch This 


Column 


Here are some interesting 
facts in connection with Univer- 
sal’s great production of ‘‘The Phan- 
tom of the Opera’’ the story which 
admitted Gaston Leroux to fame: 


It required six months to 
prepare for the production and 
six months to film the story. It re- 
quired 50 principals and 5,000 others, 
headed by LON CHANEY, as the 
Phantom, and MARY PHILBIN and 
NORMAN KERRY as the lovers. 


It necessitated a reproduc- 
tion of vast portions of the magnifi- 
cent Paris Opera House, the grand stair- 
case, auditorium and stage, as well as 
the six tiers of subterranean vaults in 
which the Phantom had his hiding place. 


Among manyother spectac- 
ular reproductions are the great 
dome of the Opera House, the huge statue 
of Apollo, the grand promenade, the 
magnificent chandelier and the Foyer 
du Danse. 


The most impressive parts 
of the opera of “‘Faust’’ were pro- 
duced on the stage and included an 
orchestra of 100, a chorus of 80 and a 
trained ballet corps of 250, all led by 
noted artists formerly connected with 
the leading grand opera companies. 


Real opera stars, including 
Alexander Bevani, Virginia Pear- 
son and Templar Saxe, were used in the 
opera. Four special buildings were erected 
on the Universal lot to house the costumes. 


Rupert Julian, genius of 
‘Merry Go Round,’ directed the 


picture and was assisted by 150 technical 
experts, 300 stage hands and electricians. 


Seven blocks of Paris streets 


were reproduced, including the 
cobblestone pavements. The immense 
dome of the opera house was built with 
sculptured figures fifty feet high. The opera 
scenes and the grand ball were taken in full 
color. I advise you to get Leroux’ novel and 
read the story before you see the picture. 


If ‘The Hunchback of Notre 


Dame’’ has not been shown in your 
town, will you please let me know? 


Carl Laemmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 


Beautifully illustrated Universal Pictures 
booklet sent you on request 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

“You go on over and lend Absalom a 
helping hand poulticing that dink in the 
3rd stall,’’ the boss says. ‘“‘When I need 
your advice on a matter of this kind I will 
get you to write it for me on paper, Willie.” 

So I went over and showed the smoke 
how his work should be did, but: not before 
I had heard Billings saying he might con- 
sider a offer of five thousand for Red Al- 
bert, although crazy in the head to part 
with such a prospeck for a paltry sum like 
that; and the boss says not crazy enough 
to cause his financiable advisers any worry, 
but he will think it over. 


WOODBINE RACE TRACK, May 17. 

ELL, we have got a new horse in our 

barn, only he is not no new horse to 
me, but the 1 called Red Albert, and I 
think he must rember me from last year, 
because he acts awful loveing to me every 
time I feed him sliced carrots or lumps of 
shugar. Yesterday A.M. I ast the boss was 
he going to buy this horse off of Mr. 
Billings. 

“Buy him?” he says. “I should hope 
and pray not. I wouldn’t take him as a 
gift, not with a ton of cheese throwed in to 
bind the bargain.” 

“Why?” I says, supprised. ‘‘Didn’t I 
tell you I know that horse, and never saw a 
faster 1?” 

“Willie,” says the boss, ‘chow long was 
that old sinner Billings talkeing to you the 
other morning before I come?” 

“Oh, about 5 or 10 minutes or so,” I 
repplies. ‘‘Why, Mr. Robbins?” 

‘‘He didn’t happen to offer to leave no 
Xmas box under your pillow for boosting 
this horse to me, did he?’”’ says Mr. R. 

“No, he did not,’’ I says indignant. 
‘And if that’s the tripe of man you think 
Iam, Mr. Robbins, the sooner you sell me to 
some big stable the better for all concerned.” 

“Oh, keep your shirt buttoned, Willie,” 
he ansers. “I did not intend notheing per- 
sonable. I just wondered on account of 
you 3-chearing this horse and saying how 
good he is. You didn’t happen to know that 
he’s a bolter, did you?” 

“A bolter?’’ I says. ‘‘He never done no 
bolting when I knowed him. Who told you 
that about him?” 

“The little old dope books told me, 
Willie,” the boss says. ‘‘Last night I put 
in a few hours’ study of the Form Book and 
I found that old Enock had a surprisinly 
convenient memory in telling me about 
that horse’s history. He clean forgot to tell 
me that he started him twice at Thorn- 
cliffe last fall and both times he run so wide 
on the 1st turn that it was only by the 
mercy of hell he don’t go clear out of the 
park. And he also neglected to inform me 
that down to Tijuana he repeated the pre- 
formance 3 times, until the judges told Bill 
Duffey he had better sell him to some good 
circus.” 

“Well, that’s all news to me,” I says. 
“But just because a horse runs out a few 
times is not no proof he cannot be cured. 
Maybe this horse don’t have no good boys 
rideing him; it takes experience to handle 
one of them kind.” 

“Maybe you're right, Willie,’ he agrees. 
“T guess what this horse needs is a good 
strong-armed rider like Strangler Lewis, 
and not no young kids like Johnny McTag- 
gart and Romanelli and Mooney. The hole 
trouble is that the Strangler or Jack Demp- 
sey might have a bit of trouble getting 
down to rideing weight.” 

“You wouldn’t need no Dempsey to ride 
him if you would put a real horseman in the 
saddle,” I says. 

“True enough,” the boss ansers. “But 
all the stars like Sande and Parke are tied 
up with the big stables, so where would I 
get 1 to ride this fence buster for me?” 

“Tf you don’t know where to look in your 
own establishment for a real rider,” I 
repplies, ‘‘it would be unmoddesty for me 
to tell you where. But you take my advice 
and buy that Red Albert horse, Mr. Rob- 
bins, and I will gamble you will not have no 
more regrets than what you have over 
grabbing me.” 

“Perhaps that’s the truth too, Willie,” he 
says kind of thoughtful, and walks away. 

And I guess he must of took my opinion 
to heart. 

Anyways, this morning when I was clean- 
ing out a stall more for the exercise than 
because I had to, him and Absalom come 
back from the Billings’ stable leading the 
brown horse. 

“So you took my advice after all,” I says. 
“Well, let me tell you that you got a real 
horse even if he did cost you five grand.” 
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“Five grand,” Mr. R. says. ‘‘I may be 
cuckoo, but not to that extent, Willie. I 
talked old Enock down to twelve hundred 
last night, and only I got a hoarseness in 
my throat which required immediate medi- 
cal attention out of a drug store, I would 
probly have got him a whole lot cheaper. 
Right now old Enock regards that twelve 
hundred as clear profit; but there’s 2 or 3 
soft spots on next week’s card for a horse 
with a record like this 1’s; and if he will 
only run to his looks and breading just 
oncet, I may yet make that old sinner Bil- 
lings laugh on the other side of his whiskers.” 

“Oh, fine!” I says. “‘Then I am going to 
get a chance to show the home folks how a 
real rider sets a horse.” 

“Sure you are,’’ ansers the boss. ‘‘ Every 
morning beginning tomorrow you will have 
a chance to strut your stuff in front of all 
the early clockers and sharpshooters, and 
there ain’t no better judge of a boy’s ability 
than them birds.” 

“In the mornings?” I says in distmay. 
““They don’t run no races in the mornings, 
Mr. Robbins. What about in the after- 
noons?”’ 

“In the afternoons, Willie,’ says Mr. 
R., “I got a sneaking idea it might be more 
satisfractory to all concerned if I was to 
intrust this little animal to the care of some 
boy which carries the majority of his 
strenth in his arms rather than in his jaw. 
Not meaning no distrespect to your tallents, 
Willie; not by no means. Because you 
know, Willie, that I am confident that some 
day you will be 1 of the world’s great riders, 
providet you should live so long and no new 
boys take up the profession.” 

But I was so disappointed at the thought 
of not getting to ride Red Albert in a big 
race that I did not hardly notice the com- 
pliment, I am like that. 


WOODBINE RACE TRACK, May 18. 
ELL, the 1st day of the races is over 
and I expect by now the boss is wish- 

ing he had of depended on home tallent in- 
stead of letting hisself get dazzled by big 
reputations. This A.M. I read the entries in 
the morning paper and I see where Red 
Albert is entered in a 3-year-old race at a 
mile and a 4et, so I hunted up Mr. R. and 
ast him had he.changed his mind about 
giveing me the mount. 

“Not this time, Willie,’ he says. ‘‘To- 
day I am going to leave you free to mingle 
with all the ladies and gents of society, all 
of whom should be glad to pick up a few 
points regarding snappy styles from those 
glad rags you brung back with you from 
the South.” 

“Who is going to ride Red Albert?” I 
presists. “Surely you’re not going to let 
none of the other bugs have him, are you?” 

“T am not,’’ he repplies. “Steering Red 
Albert is not no job for a bug, but requires 
a full-fledge jock. And just to salve your 
injured feelings, Willie, I may tell you that 
the jock who will be in the pilot house this 
afternoon is the 1 which I regard as the 
champion of them all.” 

“And whom might he be?” I says. 

“Joe Diamond,” Mr. R. ansers. “I just 
heard yesterday that Joe is makeing a spe- 
cial journey here from New York to ride a 
horse in the King’s Plate; and seeing that 
he owes me a good turn for bailing him out 
1 time he got pinched down to New Orleans, 
I’m going to make him ride a trip for me 
this afternoon.” 

So when it come time to get ready for the 
3rd race I grabs a extra blanket and sneaks 
into the paddock after the boss and Absa- 
lom; and when Joe Diamond appears in the 
boss’ silks I sort of hung around and grabs 
an earful, not that I thought I could learn 
notheing off of Joe, but just out of idle 
curiosity, you might say. 

‘Listen, Joe,”’ the boss says. ‘This here 
horse is a bit headstrong, so be sure you 
keep a good tight hold on him, especially 
when you’re makeing the turns.” . 

“Thanks, Tom,” Joe repplies. ‘You 
mount him from the left side, don’t you, or 
do you?” 

“What do you mean, Joe?” the boss 

says. , 
‘Oh, I just thought maybe you were go- 
ing to instruck me how to climb onto a 
horse, or which way the track runs, Tom,” 
Diamond says very sourcastic. 

“All right, Joe,’’ the boss ansers awful 
short. “I was just trying to tell you.” 

“Tf you don’t like the trip I make,’’ Joe 
says, ‘‘tell me about it after we get back.” 

The boss don’t say notheing more; and 
after the horses are on the track I accom- 
panies -.him down.to the fence near the 
starting post. At the barrier Red Albert 


_after the winneing numbers are hung uj 
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stands like a lamb, while all the rest of th 
beetles are cutting up dog. 5 

“There ain’t notheing wrong with hi 
post manners anyways,” the boss says. 

“Why would there be?” I answers 
*Didn’t I school him my ownself when h 
was a colt?” 

“Oh, are you there, Willie?”’ he says 
“T thought you would be over in the club 
house inclosure giveing the ladies a treat,’ 

“‘Ladies don’t mean notheing to my life,’ 
I says. ‘I’m down here to see how a rea 
mete rider which thinks he knoys it a] 
rides.” 

Just then the barrier is sprung and th 
whole bunch are away good, with our hors 
on the inside and well up. Standing on m 
tiptoes I can see them pretty near down t 
the turn, and then a big fat dame about | 
feet high walks all over me and I don’t se 
notheing more. But from the roars of th 
crowd I can tell something has went wron, 
and I can hear the boss cursting and swear 
ing something scandalous. 

‘“What happens?” I says to him. ‘Doe 
our horse run out?” ‘ 

“Just what I was lookeing for,’’ he an 
sers. “‘That swell-headed Joe don’t tak 
a short hold on him like I told him to an 
lets him go into the 1st turn with his hea 
swingeing loose, so he just naturally bolt 
wide and carries the 2 that are outside o 
him clear over to the far rail. I though 
they were going clean over the fence, an 
only that Joe’s head would probly of ruine 
1 of them cars parked outside, I wishe 
they had of.” ; 

“Where is he now?” I inquires. “ 
can’t see notheing on account of this lad: 
standing on my dogs.” 

“Joe’s got him straightened away agaii 
and he’s coming like a house afire down th 
back stretch,” the boss repplies. “Bu 
what good does that do us? Because her 
is the others turning for home now.” — 

“Well,” I says, “‘next time maybe yo 
will not let yourself get dazzled by bi 
reputations, but give a chance to a bo; 
which will be a help to the horse and not; 
hindrance.” 

There was some more advice I was goin 
to give him, but he turned and looked a 
me so disappointed and kind of savage tha 
I decided I would not kick a man whenh 
is down, I am like that. So I pushed th 
big dame off of my feet and beat it awa 
from there and did not see no more of Mi 
Robbins all-day. And while I did not ge 
no chance to cover myself with no gloryi 
the rideing line today, I did not do so ba 
from a friscal standpoint; because Monke 
Martin whispered if my ear that the 
horse Mother’s Joy was a kick in the slat 
for the King’s Plate, and I went and bet th 
last 2 bucks I had right on his beezer. An 
I guess I must of been pretty near the onl 
1 that did, because I get a hundred an 
forty dollars back for my $2 ticket. An 
the horse Joe Diamond come all the wa 
from New York for to ride was 1 of tl 
flavorites and finishes about 2 minut 


So all and all it hasn’t been such a bad da 
even if I do have to dodge the boss untilh 
rath has cooled a bit. 3 


WOODBINE RACE TRACK, May 20. 
Woe I am just back from spendeir 
the Sabbath day in Pineville, and Ia) 
sure glad I went even if the boss did rail 
merry aitch when I came back about n 
takeing a holiday without asting no pe 
mission. 3 
_After dinner maw wants I should go! 
Sunday school, but I told her I couldn’t ¢ 
that, much as I would like to of, on accou! 
I had important business to transack out’ 
the Billingses breading farm. So after 
little argument I went to the farm ar 
everybody treated me pretty good, ¢ 
though I could see they are all jealous 
my suxcess. And I guess Monkey Mart 
must of been trying to steer me onto a de: 
1 with the tip he give me yesterday; 
cause when the boys heard that I hi 
two bucks bet on his nose they ne 
droped dead and wouldn’t believe me un 
I pulled my big roll, with a fifty-dollar b 
on the outside, out of my pocket al 
showed it to them. It seems that they 
thought this Mother’s Joy didn’t have 
Chinaman’s chance and none of them bet 
penny on him. So that was 1 time when 
bum steer went wrong, and they lit! 
knowed how hard it is to make a sucker 0 
of a man who is as keen a judge of hors 
flesh as I am, and would of bet on this ho! 
for a winner even if nobody hadn’t ev 
mention his name to me. 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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You cannot buy such a beautiful, economical, thoroughly dependable, and long-lived 
six-cylinder Coach for less than $1075. If you pay less, you get less—you sacrifice 
something essential to complete satisfaction. On the contrary—you must pay a 
great deal more before you get an appreciably better car. Oldsmobile can sell this 
| remarkable Duco-finished Fisher Body Coach with its L-Head, Delco-equipped 
0) engine and time-proved chassis for only $1075 because Oldsmobile participates in 
| the vast purchasing, engineering, and manufacturing resources of General Motors. 
| And the beauty of it is—you can actually see and compute the greater value this 
\ Coach offers. Compare it with any car that comes to mind—and youll 


buy this Coach—perhaps on General Motors’ convenient time-payment plan. 
Alll Oldsmobile prices f. 0. b. Lansing, plus tax 
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ITH one fellswoop Mennen 

has abolished the threaded 
cap that has always been a nui- 
sance and time waster. Instead 
of trying to make the cap a pris- 
oner, Mennen has exiled it to 
Siberia! 

Ask your druggist to show you 
the new Mennen Shaving Cream 
tube—capless but capable. Then 
you'll realize that the patented 
Mennen container is as unique as 
the cream inside. Words can’t say 
more. Now the tube, like its con- 
tents, saves time for busy men. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

“Well, it takes a fool for luck,’’ Monkey 
says after I had put the roll back into my 
kick, ‘‘and it’s a pity your boss don’t have 
a little of the same brand you got. The old 
man sure slipped a sour 1 over on him when 
he bought that Red Albert hound.” 

“‘What do you mean a sour 1?” I says. 
““My boss bought that horse on my recom- 
mend and I don’t hand him no dead 1’s. 
Only for Mr. Robbins letteing Joe Diamond 
have the mount yesterday out of friendship, 
I would of rode him and what’s more I 
would of win with him.” 

“Yes, you would of!’’ Monkey snears. 
‘‘When you and that horse wins a race the 


both of you will be treading on your whis-- 


kers.”’ 

“You think you know it all,” I repplies. 
“Let me tell you I worked that Red Albert 
for over 3 months last year and I never had 
1 under me with more step; and if you only 
knew all the good horses I have rode on the 
big tracks you might appreciate what that 
means.” 

‘“Oh, we still get the papers oncet in a 
while,” he ansers, “‘and we didn’t read no 
account of you rideing no Zev’s nor Man of 
Wars. When do you ride all these world- 
beaters, Willie—in the middle of the night 
when nobody is lookeing?”’ 

““Never you mind when I ride them,” I 
says. ‘All these big stables has got their 
own riders who have to be :considered;. but 
it might supprise you if I was to tell you 
that 1 of the most prominentest trainers in 
America has ast me to do some works for 
him this week. And I am telleing you that 
the 1st time you see Red Albert entered in 
a race with Willie Painter up, you go and 
bet yourself a couple of bucks on him and 
maybe you will have something in your 
pocket besides holes as at present.” 

So then I walked away on them all, and 
after I had visited the house and paid my 
respecks to Lizzie Letson, the cook, who 
was always a great admirer of mine, I starts 
to beat it back for home. But as I am 
comeing out of the gate somebody hollers at 
me from behind a tree in the lane, and when 
I stopped it is little Andy Foley which 
started rideing the same time as me, but 
failed to make good like I done, not haveing 
the level head and clever hands which a 
jockey must have. 

‘Listen, jock,’”’ he says, “‘I want to tell 
you something.” : 

“Never mind calling me jock,” I repplies 
gracious. ‘Even if I will be a jock in only 
another few months, I will always be plain 
Willie to all old friends and admirers.” 

“Tt won’t be no few months before you 
are a jock,’ Andy says. “‘As soon as you 
ride 15 winners you will loose your bug 
allowance and that ain’t going to take a 
boy like you more than a couple of weeks or 
so. I don’t suppose you got a spare five 
bucks you could lend a feller, could you, 
Willie?”’ 

“Why, sure thing, Andy my boy,” I 
ansers, handing him a five. ‘‘Easy come 
easy go is my mottoe; and any time you 
are in need of a little jack come and see me, 
because I make plenty these days.’’ 

“That’s darn kind of you, Willie,” he 
says. ‘“‘If you’re going to ride that Red 
Albert dog take good care of yourself and 
pick a nice soft spot to fall, because he’s a 
mean horse if ever there was 1.” 

“Oh, I guess I can take care of myself, 
Andy,” I says gratefully. ‘‘Whatever did 
you farmers do to that horse after I left 
here, Andy? There never was a better man- 
nured colt than him when I had him, and I 
can’t hardly understand what makes him 
so fence-shy.”’ 

‘Tf I tell you what ails him, will you keep 
it dark, Willie?” little Andy says. 

So I promised to keep it a profoundry se- 
cret and Andy tells me all about it. And it 
seems that last August him and Eddie 
Marsh are going over to Port Credit to see 
a couple of girls; and as the farm flivver is 
broke the 2 lazy hounds decide to sneak a 
couple of horses out and ride them. And 
Eddie takes Blue Betsy, the old brood- 
mare which hasn’t been off the place in 
years, and Andy takes this Red Albert colt 
on account of him being such a good- 
behaving beast. And when they are rideing 
along in the dark a great big bootledger’s 
motor truck wizzes past without no lights; 
and old Betsy thinks the end of the world 
has came and stands on her hind legs and 
rears sideways and throws Red Albert into 
a bob-wire fence. 

He gets cut up quite a bit, but the kids 
manage to sneak him back into the stall and 
leave a stable scraper laying there, so in the 
morning old Billings thinks that the colt 
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has tore hisself on it. So nobody don’t ever 
discover what has happen, and none of 
them can’t understand why this Red Albert 
always afterwards goes crazy when he gets 
close to a fence with another horse on the 
outside of him. 

“‘Once he gets around the 1st couple of 
turns,”’ Andy says, “‘he forgets all about his 
troubles and starts in to do his stuff. But I 
don’t see how that’s going to do no good, 
because by the time he gets to running the 
other horses in the race are about pulling 


“Oh, well,” I says, ‘‘I never yet have saw 
the horse I couldn’t master him, and I guess 
this Red Albert ain’t going to be no excep- 
tion. But thank you for telleing me, Andy, 
and if you ever want a job swipeing around 
any of the big stables just let me know and 
I will recommend you to some of my 
friends.” 

So then I come back to the track, and I 
was going to tell the boss what I found out, 
only he was so fussy about me being away 
and said so many harsh things, which 
probly he is regretting same right this min- 
ute, that I decided to say notheing for the 
time being. It is a good thing for Mr. R. 
that I got this temper of mine under such 
suburb control or else many’s the time I 
might of stuck the pitchfork clean through 
him when he is bawling me out. 


WOODBINE RACE TRACK, May 21. 

ELL, this has been another sad day for 

the Robbins stable, which started 2 
horses in 2 races and both of them failed to 
finish in front. The boss give me the mount 
on our black colt in the 1st race, and I was 
well in front comeing down the stretch and 
eased up so as not to punish a good horse; 
and just as I-looked around over my left 
shoulder ‘to see what the other snakes are 
doing, along comes that Pete Wells on the 
outside and beats me a head. And what 
kind of rideing is that, I would like to know, 
for a jockey to bring his horse away out in 
the middle of the track instead of huggeing 
the rail and saveing all the ground he can. 

Anyways me and the boss. had some 
words. over the affair, because somehow he 
had an idea that I was to blame in some 
way. So when he tells me he is going to let 
young Lang ride Red Albert in the 6th in- 
stead of me, I don’t say hardly anything, 
but just change my clothes dignifried and 
climb up to the top of the grand stand. I 
don’t bet notheing on Albert and it is well 
I did not, because Lang has his brain so full 
of warnings about what a bad actor Albert 
is that he rides 14 the way around the old 
track with the horse’s head clear back in his 
lap and finishes just about in time to see 
the other boys climbeing off the scales. 
And even at that, I hear that Lang says he 
don’t want no more of Albert, because he 
pretty near pulls Lang’s hands off trying to 
get away from that inside rail. 

Well, I can hear the boss talkeing to Ab- 
salom outside the tack room, so I guess I 
will go out and declare myself; because no 
man can’t say the things he said to me this 
afternoon and not hear from me. Treat me 
right and I am so peaceable that a child 
might eat off of my hand, as the saying 
goes; but rub me the wrong direction too 
often and my fighting blood starts boiling: 
and when I am that way there ain’t nobody 
can control me, not even myself hardly. 


WOODBINE RACE TRACK, May 24. 

ELL, once again superior intellecks 

has triumped; not that I think my 
intellecks are so much more better than the 
average, but still facks are facks, and if my 
brains think quicker and deeper than most 
folks it is just because I am like that, and 
notheing to make no fuss or get swell- 
headed over. 

Wednesday evening I went right up to 
the boss and spoke to him pretty darned 
plain about the way he has been useing me. 
I don’t never do no beating about no bushes 
when I got anything against a man, but 
always believe in comeing right out flat- 
headed and calling a spade a spade. 

“Mr: Robbins,” I says, speaking kind of 
stern and polite mixed in a way I got, ‘‘don’t 
you intend to never give me no chance to 
ride that Red Albert horse?” 

“‘Why so solemn, Willie?” he repplies. 
““You look like somebody had slipped you a 
piece of bad news. Sure I’m going to let 
you ride Red Albert, and not later than to- 
morrow morning at seven in the A.M.” 

“‘T mean in arace,”’ I says, not takeing no 
notice of his kiddeing. 

“Oh, that’s diffrent, Willie,” he says. 
““Maybe if times get much worser I will 
ship you and Albert up to 1 of the 14-mile 
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bull rings after the merry-go-round se 
opens and see if you can best some of then 
3-legged snakes that race there.” a 

‘Surely you must be jokeing,’”’ I ansers 
“You can’t be thinkeing of sending a hig 
class horse and rider up to no bull ring, 

“T only wished I thought I was jokeing,’ 
he repplies. “‘That horse is so high clas 
that for a hundred bucks I would sell hin 
to the first spendrift that comes along; anc 
I would be so ashamed of the bargain that’ 
would pretty near consider throwing yi 
in along with Albert.” 2 

“Ts that so?’”’ I says very haughtr 
‘Well, in that case, here is your hundred, 
And with that I pulls my roll out of m 
pocket and starts to peal bills off of it; anc 
at the sight of all the jack you can bet hi 
eyes opened wide. | 

“Willie Painter,’”’ he says, ‘‘what banl 
have you been breaking into?” 

“T don’t need to break into no banks,” 
says. “When you understand horses yo 
can always pick up soft dough at a track 
and this money is part of what I win fron 
a small wagger I had on the winner of th 
King’s Plate. And seeing you got no con 
fidence in me or Red Albert, why I am 
pared to except your offer of a hundie 
bucks for the both of us.” 

“Willie my boy,” the boss repplies ver 
polite, “surely you ain’t going to take t 
heart a few careless words spoke in jest 
If you was to leave me, Willie, most of th 
joy would be gone out of life and I woul 
probly have to hire a comedian or som 
thing so as to get a laugh oncet in a while. 

“Well,” I says, “that is very nice of yo 
to say how much you think of me; but 
got my own future career to look out 
and if you have not got confidence in m 
abillity to ride, why I will have to go some 
wheres that my tallents will be recognize 
So if you will let me have my contrack an 
Red Albert for a hundred bucks, here iti 

“Tf that’s the case,”’ he ansers, “I gu 
I will have to let you take a whirl at thi 
Albert horse for 1 trip. Maybe if he clim 
the fence with you it will convince you t 
you still got 1 or 2 things to learn.” 

“Fine!” I says. ‘‘When do we go?” 

“There’s a race on Friday for nonwin 
ners,” he repplies; ‘‘and what with Albert’ 
record and your 5 pounds bug allowance, h 
will be in so light that he could back i 
ahead of the rest of the snakes which wi 
be entered if he would only take it into hi 
fool head to run straight for oncet.” i 

“He'll run straight this time, Mr. Rot 
bins,’’ I says, “because this time he’s goin 
to have a real rider on top of him.” f 

“It’s a pity you hate yourself so mucel 
Willie,” he ansers. ‘‘How do you figur 
you are going to keep this Albert from rut 
ning wide? There’s no use in useing a cur 
and chain on him, because that’s what h 
had his last out, and when young La 
holds him tight with it he pretty near sto) 
dead. And blinkers don’t seem to ben 
use either.” 

“Give me a plain bar bit,” I says, “an 
don’t put no blinkers on him at all. And 
don’t know why you should say I hate mj 
self, because I don’t do notheing of th 


“T certainly am glad to hear you don't, 
he repplies. ‘And you can run Albert in 
plain bar bit or in your grandmother’s hoo 
skirt; I don’t care. For this 1 race he 
yours to do whatever you see fit with, an 
supposing you should both of you brea 
your necks, why, I would sure feel bad t 
loose you, but all the tears I would she 
over Albert would not float no battleship. 

So this morning I give Red Albert a gel 
tle workout and he worked real good an 
felt like he was right on edge. So I fe 
pretty confident until I found out what po 
position we had drawed, the same beir 
Number 2, or right next the horse on tl 
rail. That worried me for a minute or 2, bi 
pretty soon my busey brain devolved 
plan to get him out of there. y 

And sure enough when we go to the po 
Red Albert starts in to cutting up do 
rearing and plungeing and carrying on t 
it took pretty near all the horsemanship 
got to keep on top of him. Of course M 
Morrissey, the starter, bawls me out ar 
threatens me he will set me down for life 
I don’t quit putteing the spurs in. .. 

“However can I put the spurs into hi 
when I have not got none on?” I says bac 

So the start is delayed quite a whil 
until finably Mr. Morrissey says to 1 of tl 
asst. starters, “‘Take a holt of that crai 
brown thing and lead him away outside 
all the rest, and don’t you let go of his het 
until the gate goes up.” 

(Continued on Page 60) 


Announcing — 
A New Paige Brougham 
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: The New Paige pila, 4 7 NEM) ee 4 
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_ Permanent 
~ Perfected 


Performance 


-. Four balloon cord tires, 
trunk, heater, snubbers, 

| ~ windshield wiper, dash gas- 
| oline gauge, included with 
: this quality closed car art 
Paige’s low price of $2195 

_ _ ff. 0.b. Detroit, tax extra). 
_ Hydraulic 4-wheel brakes 
- (Lockheed type) at slight 

_ extra cost. 


UST think of it! This smart enclosed Paige 

for $2195! Only $30 more than the open car. 
Here’s a car that vies with the finest in rich- 
ness of appearance and finish. A powerful, big 
car that outperforms in every way many cost- 
ing thousands more. 

Take it out on the road! Feel its rush of si- 
lent, smooth power under your command! Step 
right up those steep hills—in high. Never mind 
if others stall. You'll pass them by! The big 
70 h. p. Paige motor makes play of it! A slow, 
hard pull in sand or mud? Paige will take you 
through in high without a murmur. Come down 
to a 2 mile an hour crawl in high—then flash 
ahead with amazing quickness. 

That’s performance—power! You expect it 
in fine, big expensive cars. This New Paige Stand- 
ard Brougham gives it to you—in generous meas- 
ure—for the price of a smaller, lower-priced car! 
And it’s lasting performance in the New Paige 
—thanks to many new improvements. Costly 
balanced crankshaft, silent chain drive with an 
automatic take-up, improved lubrication and cool- 
ing—all these and many other improvements 


Only *30 More Than Open Car Price! 


account for Paige’s amazing new performance. 


And it’s a big car—131-inch wheelbase. Few 
cars—of any price—can offer greater size. 


Riding comfort? Just try it on rough roads! 
Only a slight motion tells you when you hit the 
ruts and holes. That’s because of balloon tires 
and big springs specially designed for the fullest 
comfort of these tires. You would expect such 
comfort only in cars costing $3000—$4000— 
and more! And driving is just as easy as riding. 


No other car of Paige’s size, power and qual- 
ity offers a 5-passenger, four-door enclosed car 
at anything near this price! Its equal actually 
costs many hundreds more. 


You'll be proud to own this stunning 
Brougham. You'll be proud of its smart, color- 
ful lacquer finish. Its rich interior. Its startling 
performance. And you'll appreciate the long, 
trouble-free service you'll get. 


All this— power, amazing performance, com- 
fort and size, in a smart, enclosed car that draws 
admiring glances in any company—for $2195 
(f. o. b. Detroit, tax extra). See it—and drive it. 
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In Radiators | 
Do It 
YOURSELF 
Sor 4 §¢ 


Guaranteed 
Harmless 


WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 
914.S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Stop Your FORD'S 
Jesking 


You can make it start 
and stop 100% better— 
guaranteed or money 
back. Stop that de- 
structive vibration 
every time you press a 
pedal. Softens and pro- 
longs bands—saves cost 
of new ones. At your 
dealer’s . or write - us. 


| WARNER CHATTER: CURE 


| WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 75¢ 


Enclosed find seventy-five cents. Please send 
me one can of Warner Chatter-Cure. 


Name.. 
Address .._....... 


usted Nuts 


WARNER 
WEE) 


Squirt a few drops 
on a nut that 
brute force can- 
not budge. It g 
quickly pene- 
tratesanddis- 
solves rust, 
releasing 


Over 1000 Uses 
for Plumbers, 
Farmers, Machin- 
ists, Auto Repair- 
ers and at Home. 


WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

Enclosed find seventy-five cents. 

me one can of Warner Penetreen. 


Please send 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
So when we get on the outside of all the 
rest Red Albert quitens down and behaves 


| hisself like a little gentleman; and when 


the barrier goes up we are away as good as 
any of them. 

Going to the 1st turn I don’t try to cut 
over to the rail like I most usually do, and I 
guess most of my admirers were wondering 
if I had lost the reckless daring for which 
I have became notoriable. But I am think- 
ing of more important matters than my 
reputation, and rate Albert along nice and 
easy on the outside of the bunch. . 

And when we get to the turn, not haveing 
no horse on the outside of him he forgets to 
get scared and try and bear out. Of course 


| we loose a lot of ground going the long way 


round. But I don’t worry myself or my 
mount, but just hand-ride him till I get him 
steered around the 2nd turn and into the 
back stretch. 

“Now, Albert,” I says to him, “‘we been 
fooleing plenty long enough and all them 
dogs have got a lead on us that is going to 
keep you humping to make it up. So do 
your stuff, Albert, and let me see weather 
you got hound blood in your carcase or 
horses blood.” 

And when Albert hears me talk to him 


| that way he understands that the time for 


fooleing is past, and puts his ears back and 


| starts to run. 


All the way down the back stretch I don’t 
even make a move on him, but he cuts loose 
such a burst of speed that by the time we 
reach the far turn we are only 6 or 7 lenths 
behind the rest. 

He makes that turn all right and keeps 
on catcheing up; and when we get to the 
stretch turn I see a opening between the 
fence and the trailers. 

“Come on, baby,’ I says, pulling on the 
left rein; ‘“‘come on through this short cut 
and if you try to run out on me I will bust 
this bat over your old snout.”’ 

And sure enough he pops through that 
gap and makes the turn right in on the rail 
just like him and the fence are sweeties. 

“Now, you oat hound,”’ I says, “‘give me 
all you got.” 

Then I start in to really work on him, and 
when we reach the 1-16t pole we have 
caught all the others excepting only the 2 
out infront. SoI go to the bat and fan old 
Albert a few times, which makes him un- 
cork a burst of speed which it supprised 
even me; and to make a long story the up- 
shot is we finish a good lenth in front, and 
Albert is so full of run that it takes me a 
good 14 mile to get him stopped. 

When I ride back to dismount of course 
all the crowd are chearing me like mad; but 
I don’t pay hardly any attention to them, 
because I am lookeing for Mr. Robbins. 
And him and Absalom are standeing on the 
track, and which of them looks the most 
astonishest it would be hard to say. I 
don’t speak to neither of them till after I 


EVENING POST 


have went on the scales and weighed in; 
and then I don’t speak till after I am back 
oncet more in our own tack room. I cansee 
that the boss is fair bursteing to ast me 
questions, but he manages to keep silence 
for quite a while. 

“Well,” I says finably, “I guess we done 
it, didn’t we?” 

“You sure did, Willie,” he ansers. ‘‘How 
you done it is over my head like a veranda; 
and it is going to take me a few days to 
make up my mind weather you got the 
makeings of a rider in you, or else weather 
you are so lucky that you should ought to 
take up crape shooteing as a profession.”’ 

“Don’t sprain yourself decideing,”’ I 
says. “I told you I could win with that 
horse and I done so. If that ain’t horse- 
manship, what is it?”’ 

“What did you do to him to keep him 
from runneing out on you?”’ he says. ‘‘Did 
you say your prayers in his ear, or did you 
have a message from the spirits that he 
don’t never do his fence-busting act on 
Fridays?”’ 

So after keepeing him guessing for a 
while longer, I finably come out and told 
him what I had heard out to the farm about 
the reason Albert is so afraid of fences. 

“After he gets good and warmed up he 
forgets all about it,” I says. ‘‘So I kept 
him on the outside till we are around 2 
turns and then I went to work on him.” 

“T’ll say you went to work on him,” the 
boss repplies; ‘‘but what I want to know is 
how come he got on the outside. Most gen- 
erally he acts like a sheep at the post and 
don’t start no trouble till the turn; but this 
time he starts cutting the mustard till 
Morrissey sends you away over outside the 
bunch. The way he acted today I was 
afraid the steweds would be calling me up 
in the stand to ast what brand of hop I 
been using on him.” 

“Pretty near any horse will act up if you 
jab him with a darning needle,” I says. 

““A darning needle!” he hollers. ‘‘Where 
in aitch did you have a darning needle?” 

“Right here,’ I says, showeing him the 
toe of my boot. ‘‘ You won’t let me wear no 
spurs, so I just stick the point of this 
through the toe of my boot; and I keep 
prodding old Albert with same till Mr. 
Morrissey just has to send us away from 
the rail.” 

Then the boss starts to laugh fit to kill 
hisself. 

“My, oh, my, Willie!” he says. “The 
next time you are going to pull 1 of your 
miracles you might let me in on it. I 
didn’t look what price Albert paid not being 
interested; but I have not no doubt the 
price was a liberal 1, and a few berries 
rideing on his nose would of brought mag- 
nolious returns to a prudent investor.” 

“You thought so little of mine and Al- 
bert’s abillity,’”’ I says, “‘that you wouldn’t 
of bet on us if I had went down on my knees 
and begged you to. But if you did not have 
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no confidence in us, somebody else did; 
I give Srimp McGarrigle a-hundred. } 
ries to bet for me and I am just wonderi 
how much he is going to bring me bac 
But no matter how much it is, you ¢ 
welcome to the lone of any part of it, \) 
Robbins; because even if you do kid me 
lot, I know that you are my friend a 
admirer down in the bottom of your heart 

Just then Shrimp busts in. 

“‘Seven hundred and fifty bucks, Willi¢ 
he says. ‘‘He paid just a even 6% to 
‘das you'll have to throw a party for allt 

oys.” ; 

““Give me that dough,’ Mr. Robbi 
says, grabbeing it out of Shrimp’s hand, 

“You want I should lone it to you?” 
says. 
“‘T don’t need no lones at pressent, pra’ 
the Lord,” he repplies. ‘‘But thank y 
for the offer just the same.”’ 

He studies in silence for a while; then 
fishes his check book out of his pocket a 
writes a check with his fountain pen. 

“Willie,” he says, “too much jack at 
time is often the ruination of a little bo 
so instead of letteing you have the money 
have wrote a check, adding a trifle to 
because you showed me today that I ha 
got a real horse in my barn.” 

He hands me the check, and I see that 
is made out for a thousand bucks. 

“You will notice,” says Mr. R., “‘that 
have not made this check payable to yc 
According to the books and magazines, t 
1st thing a suxcessful jockey always dc 
after he makes a lot of dough is buy a hou 
for his dear mother. So I have wrote o 
this check to your maw, and Sunday y 
can take it home to her and tell her th 
while her son is not yet a crack jockey, th 
at lease he has made astart; and tell her th 
while this check will not buy much of a hou, 
it will pay the 1st installment on 1.” 

“But my maw isn’t no widow,” I say 
“and we got a house of our own out 
Pineville.” 

“Well, take it to her anyways,’ he saj 
“Even if she don’t need no house, I gu 
she won’t do notheing foolish with it, b 
most likely stick it away safe some place! 
your benefit. I haven’t yet had the ple; 
ure of meeting your maw, Willie; but Ij 
know she must be a lady with a very lo\ 
ing disposition and a great deal of patien: 
or else she wouldn’t never of raised a b 
like you at all.” 

But my brain was too busey thinkeing 
my wonderful triump in spite of all dif 
culties; and even if I had not had 
glorious victory to think about, I would 
of let on I heard the compliment, I am li 
that. And as for the jack—well, I hom 


over 40 bucks right in my pocket this m 
ute, and for that much I can buy such 
feed to celebrate mine and Albert’s win th 
I will gamble when Sunday morning com 
there will not be a bug or a swipe arouw 
this track that has not got a stomitch-acl 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


Even watchin’ this here heathen chimpanzee 
Pickin’ coconuts an’ sich from off a tree, 
While he hangs his tail’s full length, 
Gives a feller moral strength, 
Yet the cricket's on an everlastin’ spree. 
A-reelin’ an’ a-roarin’, 
A-gruntin’ an’ a-snorin’, 
Makin’ no more contribution 
Than a Bolsheviki Roosian, 
Just a gosh-a’ mighty, hell-to-bedlam spree! 
—B.C. McManus. 


Drab Ballads 
xIV 


ie night, at the Sorghum Corners 


Opera House down here, Heck & ~ 


Heck (SERIOUS ACROBATS & REFINED 
HOsspLay) sang with great success the 
composite composition entitled: 


I LonG TO HEAR THOSE DARKIES SINGING 
IN THAT MINOR KEY AND THE RUSTIC 
QUARTET ROUND THE VILLAGE WELL 


1st Stanza (For Southerners) 


I'd like to go this winter, way down inter 
The sunny South where Mammy waits and 
weeps; 
And see the darkies scootin’ at the tootin’ 
Of the steamboat as around the Bend she 
sweeps. 
The cotton fields I’m strong for, and I long for 
The sweet potatoes, corn and sugar cane; 
My wistful eyes I’m dabbin’ for the cabin 


(Continued from Page 38) 
Where the tuneful darkies moan in minor 


strain: 
REFRAIN 
I long to hear those darkies singing in that 
minor key. 


The banjos plank-plunk-plinging some old 
favored melody. 

Black Joe or Swanee Ribber dim the eyes of 
one exiled, 

And that old-time camp-meeting hymn. 

(Close harmony ) 


OH, FIREMAN, SAVE MY CHILD! 
2d stanza (For East & Westerners) 


I love the tangled wildwood, as a child would; 
I love the orchard, meadows and the trees. 

I love the homestead humble, and the bumble 
Of the busy, bustling, buz.ing bumblebees. 

I love to hear the lowing cows, and crowing 


Of the roosters in the early dawn o’ day, 
The county fair and trottin’—unforgotten 
Are the scenes of Indiana far away: ie 


REFRAIN 


I long to hear that rustic quartet round | 
village well; ; 
Their harmony distorted, but to me it seent 
quite swell. 4 
Sweet Adeline can still make wry the face 
one exiled, | 
And Chauncey Olcott’s lullaby: | 
(Close harmony) : 


OH, FIREMAN, SAVE MY CHILD 
—Harry G. Smi 

The Rosary and the Maiden’s Prayer, 

Hereafter, get the well-known air. 4 


ONLY A Poor CHORUS GIRLIE. 
q 


Polly 


HOUGH lacking a trifle in brains, sh 
an eyeful! 
She learned very little in school. 
Indeed, when she’s pensive I get appreht 
sive, 
Expensiveness being her rule. 


She’s a bauble, a bubble; a want-ad ; 
trouble! 

Her head is a hatrack, that’s all. : 

But Polly, by golly, makes folly so jolly 

That life without Polly would pall! 

—Marie Cond 
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Dopse BRoTHERS 


| SPECIAL 


| TOURING CAR 


The first cars bearing Dodge Brothers name 
were Touring Cars. 


They were good and, sturdy cars, so good and 
so sturdy that no radical change in basic design 
has been found necessary during these ten in- 
tervening years. 


This fact has had far-reaching results. It has 
enabled Dodge Brothers to dedicate . those 
| ten years to the constant betterment. of 
| the original product. 


More recently this endless process of improve- 
= ment has manifested itself in various and 
impressive ways—in a new degree of riding 
comfort, a new smoothness of operation, a new 
and appealing beauty of line, and in those 
special details of appointment which distinguish 
the Special Touring Car. 


Five Balloon Tires 


Dounosce BrRotTHERS DETROIT 


Doncse BrotHers (CANADA) LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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moments 


Have you known the thrill that 
comes over 200 feet of linen thread 
witha six-foot silver tarpon fighting 
on the other end—or that vibrates 
a tiller in a twenty-knot breeze—or 
that tickles your spine when you've 
cornered your quarry? 

It’s men who work hard so they 
can play hard to whom Packard's 
sturdy elegance most appeals. 

Outside, they are just finely mod- 
elled gentlemen's shoes, but inside, 
they are Packards. Concealed by 
smart design is the muscle of meaty 
calfskins, the solid endurance of 
thick oak soles, the dependability 
of linen lashings. 

You'll find in Packards the com- 
fort hard-working feet deserve, for 
they are as true in shape as in crafts- 
manship. 

Only one dealer in your city sells 
Packards. If you don’t know him, 
write to us. Packards cost from $8 
to $10—a few styles higher. 


Essex Model 


M. A. PACKARD COMPANY 
Brockton, Mass, 
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RIPPLES AND RAINBOWS — 


move the landscape through which they 
were supposedly racing. Hence, two disks 
in the sciopticon. On one disk there was 
painted a panorama of clouds, distant hills 
and background countryside. On the other 
disk the foreground trees, houses and road 
crossings were painted. 

When the effect was staged, the back- 
ground disk was revolved very slowly, while 
the foreground scenery disk was turned 
rapidly, with the automobiles on the stage 
treadmills apparently the cause of the 
dizzy whizzing by of roadside fences and 
telegraph poles. ; 

It may or may not be interesting to know 
that the first scenery used on stages con- 
sisted of chairs. When not engaged in the 
scene being played, ye old-time trouper 
used to sit down in chairs placed on one 
side of the sceneryless stage. They re- 
mained, perforce, in full view of the audi- 
ence. Therefore when an actor remarked in 
an exit speech, “I am going to Jerusalem,” 
and then walked over and sat on a three- 
legged stool, said stool became associated 
in the minds of the beholders with the Holy 
City itself. Later they used to hang signs 
on the chairs—‘‘This is the bishop’s bed- 
room,” “‘The pearly gates,’”’ ‘‘The kitchen 
sink.” 

Along with Homer’s Iliad andthe Magna 
Charta, history has preserved for us the list 
of properties used in a play called The Lord 
Admiral’s Men, which appears to have been 
produced at Henslowe’s in London on 
March 10, 1598: Among the items listed as 
necessary to the performance are one rock, 
one grave, one mouth of hell, one ghost’s 
crown, two artificial loaves and the city of 
Rome. A “‘lions-hide,” a “ Faeton’s limbs 
and Faeton’s ear,’’ and a ‘‘Cupedes bow 
and quiver’ also played their parts. 

A gentleman y-cleped Inigo Jones, some- 
times referred to as the Father of English 
Architecture, gets the credit of inventing 
the first movable scenery. He equipped a 
stage with floor and overhead slots and 
grooves in which he slid regular flats, 
painted. But the first prize for artificial 
lighting went to a German, by name Joseph 
Furtenbach. In describing the setting of 
one of his plays, he wrote, in 1628: 

“Behind these side wings there are anum- 
ber of candles or oil lamps which light the 
scenes with great splendor and brilliancy.” 


Development of Stage Lighting 


Audiences needed to take their imagina- 
tions to the theater with them and leave 
their sense of humor at home in those days. 
For candles smoke—they always did— 
and that peculiarity necessitated the em- 
ployment of trimmers. 

Conceive a scene in which the heroine, in 
the clutches of a villain who had lured her 
to an underground cave, beat her breast 
and shrieked aloud, ‘‘Help! Oh, help! Is 
there none to rescue me? Is there no gal- 
lant gentleman or otherwise within the 
sound of my voice?” 

“No; nobody, kid,” the villain gloated, 
the while a husky candle trimmer walked 
on the stage, snuffed a couple of candles in 
the footlights and walked off again. 

Though the electric are light was in- 
vented at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century in England, it remained for Mon- 
sieur Duboscq, of the Paris Opéra, to invent 
and exhibit the first electrical stage effects. 
In 1860, in connection with Rossini’s opera, 
Moses, Duboseq flashed before the aston- 
ished eyes of theater patrons a_ perfect 
rainbow. He accomplished it by passing 
light from an electric are through an arc- 
shaped shutter and dispersing the rays by 
means of a prism. 

In February, 1925, this deponent stood 
in the electrical laboratory of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, in New York City, 
and watched two union electricians rig a 
shutter, a condensing lens and a prism on 
the front of a spot lamp—to produce a 
rainbow effect. 

In case anyone should ask you, the first 
theater in the world to be completely 


equipped, front and back, with electricity 


for illumination was the Savoy Theater, in 
London. The juice was first turned on there 
in 1882. In the same year the Bijou The- 
ater, in Boston, Massachusetts, was like- 
wise completely equipped, the first show 
shop in the United States to glitter incan- 
descently. The old Peoples’ Theater, down 
on the Bowery, set the fashion in New York 
three years afterward. Today nearly every 
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state in the Union has passed a law forbid- 
ding an open flame or fire of any description 
upon the stage. 

In those fairly brief forty years, among 
others continually striving to improve 
lamps and light reflectors and to perfect 
new effects came Kliegl, who made the pow- 
erful lamps that have given a name to a 
new problem in medicinal practice—Klieg 
eyes, prevalent among movie actors. 

With the invention of the nitrogen lamp 
and the perfection of dimmers—mechan- 
ical apparatus for regulating the quantity 
of illumination of any given circuit of lights 
from full-up to dusky dimness and on to 
black obscurity—theatrical producers be- 
gan looking to their lights instead of to cum- 
brous and heavy mechanical contrivances 
for their effects. Colors present no particu- 
lar difficulty. In addition to about thirty 
different colors in gelatin slides, or frames, 
to insert in front of a lamp, including such 
tints as Du Barry pink, magenta and choco- 
late, there are liquid compounds in which 
the bulbs themselves may be dipped and 
stained. : 

One of the basic ingredients of these 
liquid coloring compounds is banana oil, of 
pungent odor. Here, doubtless, we find the 
original source of the oft-heard topical 
phrase used to imply that the facts stated 
are being slightly colored; you know— 
“That’s a lot of banana oil.” 


Getting an Under-Water Effect 


An example of the way light effects have 
supplanted the old-style heavy scenic con- 
traptions was an experience of Mr. David 
Belasco. He admits that once he spent 
more than $5000 trying to get an under- 
water swimming effect. Among other ex- 
penses was the installation of an elaborate 
system of overhead rigging, harness and 
counterweights, such as is used in flying 
ballets. But his effect remained unconvinc- 
ing, unrealistic. An accident set him on the 
right road, and he finally created the de- 
sired illusion at a cost of less than $100 by 
means of a loosely folded gauze drop and 
properly placed and properly colored lights. 

The underwater scene in Das Rheingold 
as presented at the Metropolitan is pro- 
duced with girls on wires floating in the air 
behind a gauze curtain on which a sciopti- 
con throws a moving green water effect. At 
the Met, the master electrician sits in the 
hood with the prompter. His stage is in 
front of him all the time, his switchboard 
under the stage at his hand. Thus when 
Galli-Curci, of the heavenly trills, starts 
across the bridge in Dinorah, the electrician 
can see the exact second when to switch on 
the lightning effect which produces the bolt 
that shatters the bridge, over whose ruins 
the raging torrent pours wildly a moment 
later. Outside of the break-away bridge, 
the effect is produced with stereopticons 
and lights. When the bridge falls—when 
the stage hands concealed under it pull out 
the props that are holding up its pieces—an 
enormous wooden ratchet off-stage is 
turned. You know the little wooden hand 
ratchets they give you in cafés on New 
Year’s Eve to make a racket with, which 
you give next day to your neighbor’s child? 
Imagine one nine feet high. It takes one 
that big with three-inch-wide slats slapping 
against the cogs of the revolving wheel to 
produce—and project over the blare of the 
orchestra—the splintering, crashing sound 
of a wooden bridge crumpling under a bolt 
of lightning. 

Mention of noises off-stage recalls the 
fact that the wind machine invented years 
ago is still raising off-stage tempests today. 
It consists of a revolving drum across the 
outside circumference of which cleats, or 
raised slats, are placed several inches apart. 
A wide strip of heavy canvas is stretched 
tightly over the upper half of the cleated 
drum. When it is revolved, the wooden 


cleats nailed across:the width of the drum 


scrape and rub against the canvas. For 
a brisk steady breeze, turn slowly; for a 
howling gale, turn rapidly and unevenly. 
Producers content with nothing less than 
shrill shrieking winds sometimes employ a 
more modern zephyr-making machine. It 
is formed by affixing a metal megaphone to 
the blowpipe of a Buffalo forge, which, as 
all blacksmiths know,:was originally de- 
vised to heat up coals to stick horseshoes 
into. In the bottom or small end of the 
megaphone are placed numerous little tin 
whistles. Turning the handle of the forge 
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forces a large stiff current of air throw 
tin whistles, causing them to functi 
the manner designed by their maker. 

Another tried-and-true noise-makii 
vice is used for terrific explosions and 
bombardment of cannon. The effe 
mands merely a large heavy cask or tk 
a sawed-off shotgun or. revolver, ¢ 
finger to pull the trigger. A couple of j 
of water in the bottom of the barrel ; 
to catch the wad of the blank cartridg 
increase the reverberations when thi 
arm is held inside the barrel and dischi 
Normally, if the trigger doesn’t jam : 
blank miss fire, the bigger and heavi 
barrel, the bigger and heavier is the : 
sive effect. 

For lesser warfare, such as a fusill 
rifle shots, a skirmish in the near dis 
and other musketry effects, the sin 
and sincerest aural reproduction i 
tained by smartly spanking the le 
tonneau seat of an automobile with 
round sticks such as school-teacher 
for blackboard pointers. Two men 
two sticks apiece belaboring a leather 
ion, and a third man near by percussir 
surface of a big bass drum, can produ: 
martial rattle and roar of enough gun: 
decimate an army. Furthermore, tk 
fect has the advantage of not filling u 
back of the stage with the stifling s 
and smell of a flock of blank cartridg 

If smoke is necessary—if it mu 
shown—steam may be piped to the 
wherefrom the smoke is supposed to 
Or there are certain chemicals and 
which, when introduced to one an 
give off various amounts and densit 
visible smoky air. 

There was one show in which a batt 
steamed into the harbor of an island t 
cue some folks in the cast. As the shi 
proached in the shimmering distance 
painted ocean it fired several shots t 
vise all within earshot that Uncle San 
on the job. 


Cigar Smoke and a Bass Dru 


The mechanics of the effects were a 
lows: In front of the ocean drop there 
a set piece about three feet high, pa 
with ocean waves to blend in with the 
drop. Near the top of it, on the sid 
seen by the audience, was a narrow sh 
groove. The battleship was a piece ol 
file cut out in the outlines of a mini 
man-of-war, appropriately painted 
slowly shoved into sight of the aud 
along the groove. At the point on the 
file where the muzzle of one painted 
non lay, a small hole was bored. Bi 
this hole, at the cue, a property man y 
place his mouth and blow through it ¢ 
of cigar smoke. Another man with a 
drum would wait in the wings a mome 
two—light travels much faster than s¢ 
of course—and then smite the drum fc 
booming percussion of the shot. 

Great excitement and relief register 
the stage as everybody watched and w 
for the next shot, which came as soi 
the property man got another mouthi 
smoke. 

A peculiar imagination and keen ea 
longed to the man who first employe: 
now traditional effect to reproduce 
rumbling roll of a moving stagecoac 
carriage. A scene pole is a wooden 
twelve or more feet in length and fron 
to three inches in diameter at the bot 
used to straighten hanging borders 
overhead draperies whenever they be 
disarranged while the stage is being 
Take one of these poles, rest its butt o 
floor of the stage, then, holding it | 


yet devised. 

In this connection the rumble of a 
ing street car or subway train has 
approximated by the simple expedie: 
rolling a piano or a heavy divan on ca 
across the grain of the stage flooring. 

Before relating the harrowing deta 
several incidents wherein off-stage 
went all wrong and ruined the act t 
vociferous delight of the audience, a g! 
at the equipment of a modern stage ¥ 
permits of the elaborately complete e 
to which we are becoming accustc 
might prove interesting. 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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Balloon tires and more flexible springs make 
your car ride easier now; but improved Gabriel 
Balloon-Type Snubbers are necessary to give 
you complete riding comfort. 


Because these Gabriels provide both free play 
and increasing braking action, the two essential 
factors in controlling tires and springs as they 
are built today. 


In the improved Gabriels, the braking power 
is 100 per cent greater at the very beginning of 
snubber action, and it increases in direct ratio 
to the force of the rebound. 


That is why Gabriels keep you on the car seat 
over bumpy roads. 


That is why you have a sense of floating 
rather than riding, in a car equipped with 
these snubbers and balloon or low-pressure 
tires. 


Unquestionably,the improved Gabriel Balloon- 
Type Snubber is the greatest easy riding device 
in existence today, because it rounds out and 
completes the comfort which low air pressure 
and soft springs are designed to give. 


Making An Easy-Riding Car 
Ride Still Easier 


Gabriel free play lets the low air pressure in 
the tires themselves take up the little jolts and 
tremors of apparently smooth roads and 
pavements. 


GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
, 1408 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gabriel Manufacturing Company of Canada, Toronto, Ont. 


© Sales & Service Everywhere © Gabriel is the only spring control device 


officially, by patent and copyright, en- 

titled to the name Snubber. To make == 
certain that you have genuine Gabriel 
Snubbers installed on your car, go to 
the authorized Gabriel Snubber Sales 
and Service Stations which are main- 
tained in 2600 cities and towns. Motor 
car dealers who are desirous of assuring 
their customers of greatest satisfaction 
recommend Gabriel Snubbers and many 
install them as well. 


nubbers 


Best for All Tires Carrying Low Air Pressure 
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Storekeepers 


in 780 cities of 
5000 to 25,000 


draw trade 

from 2,039,861 farms 
in 691 counties 
indicated on this map. 
37 per cent of 

more than 800,000 
readers of 


‘Ihe COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


live in these 

same counties, 
within easy reach 
of trading centers 
—and 

advertised goods. 


This is another third of Country Gentleman circulation. . ... 
William M. Jardine, the new United States Secretary of Arricdld 
ture, has written an article, ‘“The Farmer Must Help Himself’’, 
that should be read by every advertising and sales manager who is 
interested in reaching more than 800,000 Curtis-picked circula- 
tion—in the April 11th issue of The Country Gentleman. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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It is no coincidence that Mr. David Bel- 
asco and Mr. Florenz Ziegfeld seldom pro- 
duce a show without suspending- a-lght 
bridge across the stage behind the first bor- 
der, a bridge upon which two to six men 
spend the duration of every performance 
constantly changing the colors, intensities 
and directions of the spot lamps they keep 
focused on the stage below them. Nor was 
it merely an uncontrollable impulse to spend 
a lot of money that made Mr. J. J. Shubert 
recently install, in his Winter Garden thea- 
ter, the new counterweight system for rais- 
ing and lowering curtains, drops and flats, 
after he had witnessed its economy, the 
safety, speed and ease with which it han- 
dled his many-scened Passing Show when 
he produced it at the Apollo Theater, 
Chicago. 

The usual practice of quick change of 
scenery is the flying of it. A set of ropes 
attached to the top batten of curtains, 
drops, and the like, carries up to animmense 
steel gridiron covering the area of the stage, 
sixty feet or more above it. Running 
through sheaves and grooved wheels, the 
ropes carry to one side of the stage and on 
down to the pinrail of a fly platform, or 
gallery, where the head flyman and his as- 
sistants occupy themselves raising and 
lowering the drops and curtains at the ap- 
propriate cues. For counterweights to as- 
sist the flyman in his arduous duties, the 
practice for years has been to tie sandbags 
of different sizes to each set of ropes, the 
size of the bags depending naturally upon 
the weight of the sky border, the row of 
border lights, the gauze curtain or the scene 
flats representing the rear wall of a room 
with a window and door in it, the flats 
nailed together to fly in one piece. No life- 
loving person makes it a habit to stand on 
the stage directly under the clusters of 
200-pound sandbags tied on the ropes 
thirty or forty feet above. 

It is related of Mr. Ned Wayburn that 
when he voyaged to London, there to pro- 
duce his first overseas show, he was dis- 
tressed and annoyed to find that British 
stage hands brought their beer in buckets 
into the theaters. Mr. Wayburn main- 
tained that the row of beer buckets await- 
ing the crew’s thirsty throats between mo- 
ments of toil constituted a social and physi- 
cal menace. Bluntly affronting precedent 
and the psychology of pampered British 
labor, Mr. Wayburn forbade the crew to 
bring in any scuttles of suds. 

A serious international crisis was averted 
by the finesse of a flyman. Seeing Mr. 
Wayburn on the stage directly under him, 
the flyman deftly heaved a sandbag over- 
board. The bag missed Mr. Wayburn by 
a scant inch, but the protest it carried on 
its lethal descent was not unobserved by 
our quick-thinking American. As soon as 
he recovered his breath and coherency, the 
ban on British beer buckets was lifted. 


Scene Shifting by Counterweights 


Occasionally, as was done in On Trial, 
for example, scenery will be painted on 
both sides and equipped with rollers so it 
can be reversed to make a quick change of 
setting. But generally the practice is to fly 
one set while lowering another. Or one set 
may be set up inside another stage setting 
and the quick change consist in flying the 
smaller set and changing the furniture and 
props. 

In the productions of Mecca and Spring- 
time, if that was the title, a small stage 
on a raised platform was rolled down-stage 
and intermediary scenes were enacted on 
this small stage, while the crew struck and 
set up the scenery for the larger scenes be- 
hind it 

The new counterweight system has ena- 
bled the city of Chicago to pass an ordi- 
nance forbidding the use of sandbags in 
theaters. It does away with the dark and 
lonely fly gallery. Steel cables supplant 
the old splintery, constantly shrinking or 
stretching ropes. A weight frame, or box, 
similar to those used on elevators, running 
in tracks laid against a side wall of the 
stage, not only protects the lives and limbs 
of stage workers, but permits the flyman to 
counterweight exactly tne border or drop or 
what not on each set of lines. A manila 
rope attached top and bottom to the weight 
box runs down to the stage floor through a 
locking device on a rail. All together it is 
quicker, easier, and, because it requires 
fewer men than the old system, cheaper and 
more effective to operate. 

It was recently the privilege of this 
earnest seeker after light to roam foot-loose 
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and fancy-free the stage of the New A 
dam throughout the performance of a Zie 
feld Follies. As may be imagined, it was 4 
rare treat to one who admires beauty in al 
its myriad manifestations. 

Mr, Wally Schunk has been electrician a 
the New Amsterdam for twenty-one years 
Still a reasonably young man, nevertheles 
he looks upon the beauties his boss annual} 
assembles not as living, palpitant variatio on 
of the original Eve pattern but merely a 
objects to be illuminated. 

“The idea is,’’ Mr. Schunk will tell or 
“‘the girls in the second row, or girls stan 
ing up-stage, ought to have as much light 
on them as front-row girls down-stage 
You can’t do it with footlights or with spot 
lights operated from the front of the house 
That’s why we put ten spots on a suspen 
sion bridge in the first border and bui 
movable trucks, each truck with two spo 
on it twelve feet above the floor level— 
shoot down on the girls from the sides a 
well as above.” 

Combining to drench the Follies’ stag 
with light are six are lamps operated fron 
the balcony of the theater, forty-seven s 
and flood lamps run from the stage, f 
rows of border lights and the usual foot an 
side lights. _On the suspension bridge t 
movable spot lamps and numerous X-ray 
lamps pour down light, and under th 
bridge hangs a specially built bank of di 
ferently colored lights, five compact TOWs | 
them— ae upmens representing a value 
excess of $8000. 


f 
The Trick Portrait —— 


The imams stage of the Metropolitai 
requires an equipment. of 120 are a 
flood lamps, a first—down-stage—bord 
on which are twelve spot lamps, twely 
X-ray lamps and four circuits of color. Be 
sides this first border and the rows of foot 
lights, there are six other overhead borders 
each wired to accommodate 216 light bulbs 

‘Overhead and side lighting, throwing 
the shadows on the floor instead of on th 
scenery and the folks standing up-stage— 
that’s our idea,” Mr. Schunk explains 
“About the only times we use white foot 
lights are in the comedy scenes.’ 

Comedy scenes, it has always been main 
tained, demand plenty of light. Yet ir 
Rose Marie this season three delightfu 
comedy scenes are entirely successful, al 
though played in such darkness that ofter 
the features of the players cannot be 
cerned. 

In this connection you may recall severa 
of Mr. Belasco’s productions in which hi 
used footlights not at all. In his Darlingo 
the Gods, when Yo San rose heavenward ti 
meet her lover in the clouds, if the foot 
lights had been suddenly thrown on, yo 
would have seen Blanche Bates and Rober 
T. Haines dressed in white and more or les 
surrounded with strips of unpainted canvas 

In the Return of Peter Grimm no foot 
lights were used by Mr. Belasco. You maj 
have wondered why, when all the others i 
the cast looked normal and healthy, Mr 
Warfield gave the impression of lifelessness 
gray bloodlessness, as a spirit visitant fron 
a celestial stratum might look. Mr. War 
field’s make-up was, of course, partially re 
sponsible, but the effect was made convince 
ing by a double trick of lighting. While th 
faces of the other characters were illumine 
all through the show by a faint rosy glow 
Mr. Warfield played in a cold gray ie 
cast on his features from above. 

Gauze and chiffon curtains form an im 
portant element of stage effects and 3 
tures. According to the way the sta; 
lighted in front of and behind such curtain 
depend effects of perspective and genera 
visibility. Vision effects are usually | 
pendent on gauze or scrim. To cite a 
often-used effect, the picture or paintin) 
hanging on the wall of aroom. The face il 
the portrait looks all right from where yo) 
sit in the audience. But when the stag 
lights go out the face of the picture vanishe 
and instead you see the living countenan¢ 
of the prima donna or of Uncle Seth, wh 
died six years ago last Tuesday in the irs 


act. { 
Well, the face you first saw is painted 0) 
gauze or scrim covering a hole in the canva 
on which the rest of the picture is pain 
When the stage lights are shining upon th 
painted gauze, when there is no light behin' 
it, from the distance of the front Towa 
cannot see that it is gauze or net. Bu 
when the stage lights are blacked out, whe} 
the prima donna or Uncle Seth climbs up 
ladder and holds her or his face close beh 
(Continued on Page 66) 
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Today’s Essex is the finest ever built. It is the 


: 
: 


smoothest, most reliable Essex ever built. 


It is 


the best looking, most comfortably riding Essex 
ever built. And the price, because of volume, 
is the lowest at which Essex ever sold. 


Proof of Greatest Value—Which Is Sales 


Its overwhelming public acceptance con- 
firms by actual sales supremacy the out- 
standing leadership of Essex value. Never 
was that position so clear, and so rightly 
deserved as today. 


Essex won its great recognition, on the 
issue of finest quality, performance and 
utility without useless size, weight or cost. 


And with its low first cost and operating 
economies, you get qualities of long-last- 


ing, reliable performance, smoothness 


and riding ease. 


- 


Essex requires little attention to keep in 
top condition. Its maintenance cost, we 
believe, is the lowest of any car in the 
world. You sacrifice no motoring pleas- 
ure, comfort or good looks that large, 
high-priced cars can give. Essex is nimble 
of action. It is easily handled in crowded 
traffic, responsive to every call for power 
or speed. And with it you know all the 
satisfaction that comes with its distinction 
as a fine and beautiful car. 


Can any other car within hundreds of 
dollars of the price satisfy you so well? 
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y Has Always Cost 
Hundreds of Dollars More 


The Finest 
ESSEX 
Ever Built 


*895 


Freight and Tax Extra 


udson-Essex, Largest Selling Six-Cylinder Closed Cars in the World 
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Published every Now and Then. 


Proprietor MR. ROGERS Circulation #¥ 


Another ‘Bull’ Durham adver- }} 
tisement by Will Rogers, Zieg- }:2. 
feld Folliesand screen star, and 
leading American humorist. 
More coming. Watch for them. 


VERYWHERE 


go everybody is figur- 


you 


ing out a Cross Word Puz- 
Zle. Nobody is working 
or even exercising. Amer- 
ica will lose the next War 
but win the next Puzzle 
Contest. It’s the greatest 
craze that has hit this 
country since Prohibition. 
People say to me, “Why 
Will, 


stand; 


you don’t under- 
it is an Education, 
it learns you more ways 
to say one word”’. If you 
know one way to say 

word, what do you need 
to know any more for? 
Nobody is going to give 
you anything for nothing, 
I don’t care how many 


Our 


been 


ways you ask for it. 
has 


short on words. We might 


nation never 
lack ideas sometimes but 
never words. This puzzle 
has done one thing—it has 


learned us which is Hori- 


é 


ae! 


‘BULL DURHAM 


Guaranteed by 


ee Sibacer&. INCORPORATED — 


ROGERS Editor Witt ROGERS 


zontal and which 1s Verti- 
But. a Cross Word 
Rail- 


Time Tables have 


Cals 
Puzzle is not new. 
road 
been out for years. Smoke 


‘Bull’ Durham 


working one, that is, if 


while 


you want to, if you don’t, 
why, smoke wherever you 


want to. 


le Koger 


P. S. There will be another piece here 
two weeks from now. Look for it. 


SIXTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


In 1860 a blend of to- 
bacco was born—‘Bull’ 
Durham. On quality 
alone it has won recog- 
nition wherever tobac- 
co is known. It still 
offers the public this— 
more flavor, more en- 
joyment anda lot more 
for your money. 


TWO BAGS for 15 cents 
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the scrim and in the glare of a strong spot 


lamp, said face shows plainly or beautifully” 


through the mosquito-bar transparency of 
the gauze. 

A gleaming golden-dream castle floating 
high above fleecy clouds in a blue sky—the 
castle either painted or made of gold cloth 
and sewed on the drop—may be made to 
look miles and miles distant by sewing 
gray chiffon clouds upon a gauze drop hang- 
ing five to eight feet in front of the castle 
drop, and then adjusting the illumination 
in front of the gauze to correspond and con- 
trast with the brighter golden rays thrown 
on the castle from a spot behind the gauze. 
The living tableaux formed by young women 
which have featured several revues in re- 
cent years are usually illuminated from be- 
hind a gauze curtain which dims the luster 
without destroying the lines of the com- 
ponent curves. 

The basis of many effects is the trap, so- 
called. The word usually denotes a hole cut 
through the floor of the stage. Venus rises 
from the canvas waves of a ripple-machined 
sea by means of a trap. Going down under 
the stage, she steps upon a little man-power 
elevator. At the cue, lusty stage hands be- 
gin levitating the lift. If it is well greased 
and there are enough men on the job, Venus 
will rise smoothly and gracefully before the 
gaze of the audience. If the trap sticks or 
gets jammed, Venus is very apt to rise not 
only dry but hot. 

Years ago, the late Bert Williams and 
Frank Tinney had an unfortunate experi- 
ence with a trap that stuck. In another 
sense of the term, ‘‘trap’’ means a false 
bottom, or false side or pocket and its cov- 
ering. Such a trap had been built into a 
bed for.a burlesque of Othello in which Wil- 
liams maltreated Desdemona—Tinney—in 
a manner never thought of by Shakspere. 
Throttling Tinney, Williams covered his 
head with a pillow as Desdie cowered under 
the bed covers; and then the great colored 
comedian picked up a large prehistoric war 
club and beat the pillow savagely. The 
trick was the trap built into the bed, into 
which Tinney slid and covered over before 
Williams began clouting the pillow. All 
worked well during rehearsals. 


The Audience in a Mob Scene 


On the opening night, as Williams raised 
his bludgeon high-in the air to bring it 
crashing down on the spot under which 
Tinney’s head lay, the pillow was suddenly 
thrown into the air, and Tinney, eyes bulg- 
ing and face working in fright, sat upright. 

“Nix, Bert!’’ he cried. ‘‘The trap’s 
stuck!” 

For some reason the audience thought it 
extremely comical. 

A more serious Shaksperean performance 
was once as completely jazzed because of a 
raked stage and a careless property man. 
A raked stage is built on an incline, its floor 
sloping up from footlights to back wall. In 
this country there are still too many of these 
balance-tipping, equilibrium-destroying rel- 
ics of the ages when the seating floors of 
theater auditoriums were built level and 
the stages were inclined, or raked, to in- 
crease the visibility. 

You may recall a scene in Lear wherein a 
deal of supposedly natural thunder rever- 
berates to the vocal thundering of the aged 
King. The property man in the theater 
under discussion had rigged a very excellent 
thunder-making device at the back of the 
stage. It consisted of a tin-lined runway 
down which he rolled twenty-pound cannon 
balls to drop a short distance onto a sheet 
of iron in a shallow box on the floor. On 
the night of the Lear performance Props 
did not notice that the board at the front 
of his box had worked loose. 

With a dozen or more cannon balls, he 
waited at the top of his runway for the cue. 
It came. He began rolling the balls down 
the runway. The noise was magnificent; 
but nothing like the noise that presently 
arose from actors and audience as the flock 
of cannon balls, knocking off the loose 
board, began rolling swiftly down the in- 
clined stage, tearing through the scenery, 
knocking Lear off his feet, crashing into the 
footlights and ever and anon bounding 
blackly out into the audience. 

Many is the sad tale of an effect gone 
wrong. A few years ago a well-known play- 
wright wrote a comedy-drama whose hero 
was a professional baseball player. The big 
scene of the play concerned a crisis that de- 
veloped during the progress of a game. To 
be effective, the shouts and yells of a roar- 
ing multitude of fans were required. How 
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best to reproduce them? How subieall 


audience to the psychology of the mob, 
fact to become a part of that mob? 


~The producer thought he knew. — 
placed. small audions—announcers such 
are used in railway stations—under ey 
other seat in the auditorium of the theat 
They were connected up with a transn 
ting apparatus on the stage equipped w 
a large megaphone. At the first perfo) 
ance the stage crew and a few su 
gathered around the megaphone, and + 
on the stage, the umpire waved the g 
pitcher out of the game, they raised raue 
voices in the manner in which they } 


‘been rehearsed. 


The effect was simply astounding. ( 
in front, a well-behaved, tolerant audie 
suddenly flew into hysteria. For un 
them, brutal voices suddenly began she 
ing fiercely, “Kill him!” “Soak hin 
“Murder the big bum!” 

Women screamed, clutched their i 
tightly about their knees and fainted. ) 
leaped wildly from the loud-voiced ¢ 
of “‘Murder”’ under their seats and loo! 
for the nearest exit. The fireman ond 
on the stage, ina praiseworthy attempt 
quell the rising panic, rang down the 
bestos curtain, thereby suggesting thi 
serious conflagration was in progress ba 
stage. The following day the market p 
of slightly used audions suffered a sey 
slump. 


Stage Fires ; 
As a matter of fact, audiences thesk d 
need fear no fires, especially from stage- 
effects. In the first place, fire-prevent 
laws are very complete and strictly 
forced. One of these laws provides for 
fireproofing of scenery. Wood and can 
are sprayed with a chemical compo 
which prevents them from bursting i 
flames when subjected to live flames; ; 
as for fire effects, they are absolutely s 
The little glow worms and fireflies flic] 
ing in the leaves during a twilight scene 
usually tiny electric globes operated 
dividually or in circuits from the swil 
board. Torches which leap and flicker’ 
very apt to be small bulbs illuminated } 
dry battery in the handle of the torch; 
the leaping, flickering tongues of flames 
little strips of thin silk, dyed or staine 
several colors, which flutter as the tore 
moved. As for sparks and flashes of li 
any bride who has ever laid-a knife ac 
the coils of an electric toaster knows | 
easy it is to get a short-circuit spark. 
Sir Henry Irving, in an early produce 
of Faust, was the first to get an effec 
sparks and fire from crossed swords in 
fight between Faust and Valentine. | 
actors made connections with electrie 
cuits through metal plates fixed in t 
shoes. And the big bonfire effect in a 
rent Broadway show is ingeniously | 
duced by placing behind a drop, on whic 
painted the bonfire and flames, a gl 
fronted frame four feet wide and tw 
feet high. The glass front is painted } 
black flame-like streaks. Within the fra 
or box, there is a glass cylinder as tall as 
frame and about eighteen inches in 
eter. This cylinder, brightly illumini 
from within, is also painted with b 
flame-like spiral streaks until it looks li 
large barber’s pole in mourning. When 
glass cylinder is revolved at moderate s} 
the light inside it, sifting through the gs} 
streaks and the flame-like streaks of | 
glass face of the frame, shines through! 
drop and gives life, every changing ¢ 
and shadow, and the flickering, soaring! 
of real fire to the painted flames on the d] 
At the other extreme, an ordinary (|! 
tric fan is often used to flurry the pi 
snowflakes falling through the holes in 
bottom of a canvas roll or frame whi¢ 
rocked backward and forward above; 
stage. When through the windows 0 
interior set you see such snow falling, te 
about by a couple of oscillating fans,| 
probabilities are that the characters er! 
ing out of the blizzard will have table 
sprinkled on their shoulders, hats ands 
This looks like snow, and when shake: 
the floor disappears from the sight of! 
audience with all the celerity of a gen! 
melting snowflake. F 
An electric fan will also toss the tre 
of the distressed heroine as she moun) 
bastion or the summit of an ant hill to? 
the horizon for her John. In a drama! 
fan is usually placed in front of the! 
blowing her skirts back and to the rez 
order to give her the appearance of n) 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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spare Valve Insides may prove 


. as valuable as a spare tire 


Valve insides get old, just as your tires do. Or they may be damaged or 
injured by dirt and oil. Then spare Schrader Valve Insides in your car 
become as valuable as your spare tire. 


To get the best service from your tires be sure that you always use fresh, 


re a clean, undamaged valve insides in your tire valves. Schrader Valve Insides 
ae ; uN cost so little that you can easily afford to insure continued satisfactory 
| ARN gok. >> service by renewing them at least once a year. 


For replacement purposes always have a box of fresh Schrader Valve 
Insides in your car. These valve insides come five in a red and blue box 
and are easy to buy anywhere. More than 100,000 dealers sell them. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN, N. Y., Chicago, Toronto, London 


pry we? wee 2 } 
This little Schrader Valve 
Inside in connection with 
your Schrader Tire Valve 
is the greatest device known 
for holding air in tires. 


| | Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 
Se sure it’s a Schrader— 


look for the name TIRES VALVES ...20 TIRE-GAUGES 


. on 
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than a vacation around home 


This year why not get out of 
the vacation rut? Why not see 
something new — something 
different from the vacation 
places around home that you 
have visited so often? 


See Yellowstone—the Land 
of Eternal Wonder! In all the 
world there is no spectacle 
like this one, right herein your 
own America. 


You have the time. Two 
weeks is ample. Yellowstone 
Park is easily and quickly 
reached from any point. 


You can afford it. Special 
summer excursion fares make 
the rail cost surprisingly low. 
The four and a half day tour 
of Yellowstone Park covers 
300milesofmarvelousscenery 
and costs only $45.00 if you 
stay at the camps, $54.00 if 
you stay at the hotels. Motor 
transportation, board and 
lodging included. 


You don’t see Yellowstone if 
you don’t see the Cody Road 


Be sure to see Cody Road. 
Those who have taken the 
thrilling 90-mile motor ride 
over this famous mountain 
highway willtell youthat “you 
don’t see Yellowstone if you 
don’t see the Cody Road.” The 


BURLINGTON 
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a Vacation in 


Ye]lowstone 


costs little more 
in time & money 


trip over this great scenic high- 
way, through the romantic 
Buffalo Bill country, is includ- 
ed in your Burlington-Yellow- 
stone trip without extra trans- 
portation cost or bother. 


On your Burlington-Yel- 
lowstone ticket you can also go 
or return via Scenic Colorado 
without extra cost; you can 
include Glacier National Park 
for a few dollars additional. 


The Burlington provides a 
service that anticipates your 
every travel wish—superb 
equipment, perfect road-bed, 
courteous and thoughtful at- 
tention to every detail thatcon- 
tributes to your travel comfort. 


This year the Burlington 
offers you a choice of two ways 
of making this delightful trip: 
1. On a regular summer ex- 
cursion ticket, planning your 
own trip. 2. With a Burling- 
ton Personally Escorted Tour 
party, paying all expenses in a 
lump sum andhavingall travel 
details taken care of by an ex- 
perienced travel expert who 
accompanies you all the way. 
On the coupon, check the type 
of trip that interests you. 


Begin to plan your Yellow- 
stone vacationnow. Set thedate! 


free Yellowstone booklet 


Chicago, Ill. 


Burlington Travel Bureau, Dept. 20-R 
Burlington Building, 547 West Jackson Blvd. 


Please send me without charge the illustrated book describ- 
ing Yellowstone National Park. 


(Check type Ar trip you are interested ay 


(J Regular summer excursion ticket 


4 
I 
I 
I 
| 
Cates fs J a a RAR cde ee ee ee ad eels bei eh 


{_] Personally Escorted Tour 


Write for the Burlington booklet on Yellowstone. It 
contains complete information, maps, and many 
attractive illustrations of the Land of Eternal Wonder. 


(Continued from Page 66) 
breasting the breeze. In musical comedy 
and revues, where the skirts are fluffier and 
gauzier, the fan is placed behind the girl 
and a trifle below her. Thus its current, 
chasing up her spine, swirls and billows her 
fluffy apparel forward and upward. 

Of the two detailed descriptions of effects 
with which these observations will close, the 
first may explain a number of effects you 
have wondered about. The second is, so 
far as this deponent knoweth, the first pub- 
lic explanation of the newest effect in show 
business, the shadowgraph effect produced 
both on the stage and in the movies, and 
which has had audiences all over the coun- 
try guessing; the uncanny, hilarious effect 
whereby shadows thrown on a white screen, 
when viewed through a piece of red gelatin 
held in front of one eye and a piece of green 
gelatin held in front of the other, seem to 
acquire a third dimension as they leap off 
the screen at you. 

But first the illusion or effect of an auto- 
mobile, its headlights first seen tiny in the 
far distance, coming closer, its lights grow- 
ing larger, its outlines increasing in size and 
distinctness until it finally appears before 
you on the stage. 

Let us suppose the stage set with a garden 
scene, a four-foot hedge or latticed wall 
stretching across the rear. The view over 
the hedge shows an expanse of countryside 
through which a road dips, curves, disap- 
pears and reappears from behind clumps of 
trees, houses and a hill or two. When the 
artist is painting this scene of the back drop 
he merely brushes a light. coating of gray 
over this road. ‘Then the reverse side of the 
drop is opaqued; that is, a thick coat of 
black or dark brown paint is laid all over 
it except along the course of the road. This 
is done to prevent any light behind the drop 
from showing through, except along the 
road. 

The laws of perspective throw the begin- 
ning of the road, the point farthest from 
the eye, somewhere on the upper portion of 
the drop, at the horizon, or sky line, prob- 
ably. The drop is then lighted from over- 
head just sufficiently to show the details of 
its scene. 

At the proper cue, with the audience ex- 
pectantly waiting to see the automobile, its 
tiny twin headlights suddenly appear far in 
the distance, picking out the road as it ap- 
proaches. 

Back of the drop a stage hand is at that 
moment holding a long bamboo pole on the 
top of which is fastened a little box. An 
electric light burns brightly inside the box, 
but the only escape for its rays is two little 
holes placed side by side in its face. The 
stage hand holds the holes in the box flush 
against the drop and moves them slowly 
along the translucent strip of roadway. 


The Approaching Motor Car 


The audience sees the headlights disap- 
pear behind a growth of trees and, a minute 
later, reappear larger and brighter. And 
now the faint outlines of the car itself may 
be discerned. 

This is possible because another stage 
hand is moving another box along the road- 
way. This second box also has an electric 
light in it, but the cloth face of it has been 
painted—blacked—so that the rays shining 
through the unblacked portions limn the 
outlines of an automobile as well as its 
headlights. 

‘Again the car disappears. Off stage a 
muffled motor is started. Perhaps a muffled 
motor horn is blown. 

When next the car appears to the audi- 
ence it is because in the front of a much 
larger box than the first two there is a cut- 
out of an automobile with a man at the 
wheel. And holes in the cut-out focus the 
rays of the light inside the box so that they 
actually gleam along the gray roadway. 
Some of the muffling is removed from the 
motor back stage as this box is moved with 
appropriate speed across the drop. 

Disappearing, only to reappear again, its 
coming presaged by increased roar of motor, 
louder horn-blowing and a shaft of bright 
white light thrown levelly across the back 
of the stage, the audience sees a car race 
across the stage behind the hedge. 

In all probability this is a profile car, a 
wood and canvas affair, painted and lighted 
and set on a platform equipped with 
rollers or casters so it can be pulled by rope 
or shoved by hand across the stage. And 
a moment after it has passed out of sight on 
one side of the stage, from that same side a 
real auto, engine running and horn blowing, 
is driven on in full view of the audience, 


April 
When properly manipulated, thi 
in its various adaptations and forn 
most invariably good for a round of 
applause. When it is gummed—ani 
be in fifty different ways—it is 

greeted with jeering laughter and a 
of wild raspberries. 

Therein lies one beauty of the s 
graph effect. It is sure fire and sim, 
would require an optician learned) 
intricacies of color saturation and fi, 
to explain why the effect is as it is. 
ever, the simple mechanical opera) 
the effect as witnessed by this pi 
observer upon the Follies stage is asl 
and to wit: 

An unpainted white drop is low! 
far down stage as possible. At the} 
the stage, at the back wall and in tk 
center, a lamp box is placed on the f) 
contains two powerful arc lights abe 
inches apart. These lights shine t 
small rectangular openings not mo) 
two inches wide. In front of the 0} 
a red gelatin disk and a green d 
respectively revolved. The resulting 
ful red and green rays, shooting wu) 
the floor level at a forty-five-degrer: 
pass through a pane of plate glass) 
appears to blend and smooth the r‘: 
fore they reach and cover the white | 
down stage. All other stage and 
lights are extinguished. 

Several girls, for instance, tall 
places behind the curtain, their bac, 
and the audience. as they face the 1 
the floor up stage. As they walk 
from the curtain toward the light, 
through pieces of red and green gelat 
in front of the eyes—the red gelatin 
side corresponding to the red light; 
lamp box—their shadows appear to) 
vancing directly toward the obser} 
the audience. As a matter of fact, t 
are walking away from the au 
Furthermore, viewed through the 
gelatins, the shadows take body and 
ness as they detach themselves fri 
curtain. 

I 

Science and the Shadowgr| 


A little monkey put on the floor 1; 


it appeared to be scampering straig 
their laps. Removing the colors fr{ 
eyes, the illusion immediately va 
only the flat shadow remains on the 

A girl ran from the curtain to th 
glass and spread her hand over its ¢ 
partially blocking the lights un 
Standing not six feet from her as she 
we looked through colored glasses | 
shadow on the curtain and knew ¥ 
audience was giving vent to gasps 
fingers appeared to be outstretche 
our face not more than an inch dista)| 
our eyes. 

“Listen,” we said to the courteous 
ing Mr. Wally Schunk. “Is this a 
is to it—a lamp shooting red and gre 
through a sheet of glass to cover 
screen?” 

“That’s all,” he returned, “except 
got to look at the shadows through 1 
green lenses before they take thickn 
jump off the screen.’ 


red gelatin in front of one optic—h\ 
it reverse the position of the girls ¢ 
direction they move by the mere) 
I am trying to say is, how do yt 
plain it?” 

“Have you ever had the Einstein! 
explained to you?” Mr. Schunk ash 

‘““Er—yes.” 

“Well,” he continued, canal 
probably understand this shadoi 
illusion just as clearly if one of thosi 
tific sharks explained it to us.” 

After all, there is much to be | 
favor of the older types of effects. | 
quires no Einstein to appreciate s’ 
effect as Mr. Dillingham at oro 


second act of his Night Boat prod 
The stage setting showed the main ¢ 
decks of a passenger boat cruising at 
Hudson. Of a sudden the boat begi 
ing from side to side as boats are ¥ 
roll. It was most realistic; you ft 
effect in the pit of your being. 
The entire stage setting was erecti. 
false floor, hinged along one side tot 
stage floor. Rocking the false floor 
the boat. What could be simpler? ' 
| 


[re than a year ago we re- 
itked that the dictionary of 
ronyms had been worn dog- 
ied in the hunt for adjectives 
ydescribe motor car beauty. 
Isre isn’t a superlative left 
118e. 

fa matter of fact, they’ve all 
=n used so many times that 
iy no longer carry conviction. 


7 

1 just as surely as you know a 

eutiful car when you see it, 

cll be entranced by the 

lysler Six. 

a 

yevery Chrysler model, you 

43e at once the beauty, the good 

48, the smartness which we in 

jerica have been in the habit 
describing as “French,” or 

freign,”’ or “continental,” or 

© ropean.” 


[re than 32,000 times last year, 
Lers expressed, in terms of their 
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motor car choice, their preference 
for the Chrysler kind of beauty— 
giving to Chrysler Six a first-year 
sales record never before awarded 
to any car. 


Here is a car scientifically engi- 
neered to be beautiful. 


Three years were devoted to the 
study of dynamic symmetry—the 
science of proportion and 
balance. 


The height of side body panels, 
for instance, was a matter of de- 
termining the exact relation be- 
tween the requirements of human 
comfort in the car, and the most 
pleasing proportion from outside 
the car. 


The “bead,” or “belt line,’ was 
not put on as an incident, or just 
because a body designer liked it. 
It was scientifically sized and 
scientifically placed to give that 


long, low, sweeping line which 
produces such a racy, foreign 
effect. 


Most cars are pretty fair looking 
from some one angle; the more 
fortunate, from a couple of view- 
points. From the rear view, 
nearly all of them are weak on 
appearance. 


One result of the scientific design 
of the Chrysler Six is the charm 
of its rear view. 


Note particularly how all of the 
lines and curves of the front and 
sides gracefully blend at the rear. 


There are no displeasing angles, 
sharp corners, awkward curves. 


Then walk around in front. See 
how the long, sweeping lines flow 
out of the radiator. 


It’s a mere detail to the buyer, 
perhaps, but an interesting fact 
that months were spent on de- 
signing and proportioning lamps 
and fenders. 


That inimitable grace, melting so 
perfectly into the bulk of the 
whole car, was no matter of 
chance. 


So, too, with the wheels. Chrysler 
designers sought the ultimate in 
that much desired close-to-the- 
ground appearance. 


But they didn’t simply take any 
small wheel. They got the exactly 
right proportion. 


of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


Division of Maxwell Motors Corporation 
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Dynamic Symmetry 
- InChrysler Beauty 


And what is the result of this new 
application of scientific design 
and proportion? 


Perhaps the most importantresult 
is that air of perfect good taste — 
the same atmosphere that sur- 
rounds real gentlewomen and 
gentlemen. 


The Chrysler isn’t beautiful be- 
cause of any fanciful tricks, or 
because of any ornamentation 
hung on it. 


It isn’t gaudy. It isn’t ostenta- 


tious. 


But it is smart, refined, in good 
taste, harmonious, gracious, eye- 
compelling, simple. 


In a word, it is beautiful. 


And that isn’t all. 


Such true beauty in a car doesn’t 
stop with looks alone—any more 
than it does in a man or a woman. 


There’s an old saying, “Beauty is 
as beauty does.” 


That’s the Chrysler Six. 


Remember that while Chrysler 
engineers were scientifically 
building beauty of appearance, 
they were building with relation 
to human comfort. 


So that Chrysler proportions are 
not only good to look at—they 
also give the most perfect riding, 
most accurately comfortable car 
you ever drove or rode in, as 
Chrysler owners can tell you to- 
day after a year’s experience. 


; The Touring Car, $1395; The Phaeton, $1495; The Roadster, $1625; The Sedan, $1825; The Royal Coupe, $1895; The 
; Brougham, $1965; The Imperial, $2065; The Crown-Imperial, $2195. Allprices f. 0. b. Detroit subject tocurrent government tax. 


All Chrysler Six models are equipped with special design six-ply, high-speed balloon tires. 
There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are in position to extend the convenience 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


hed MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
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Bang! Out stretches a groping, sleepy 
hand —and another old-fashioned alarm 
clock has fallen and lost a leg. 


But the new-day Squareclox alarms—solid 
on their flat base—they don’t fall over 
—and they don’t mar your furniture. 


Smooth and handsome—Squareclox sound 
a new note in an old story. Just the right 
one is waiting for you. 


Squareclox may be had in antique gold 
finish at same prices (listed below) as gray, 
platinum-like finish. 


: The only 10-day auto- 
Square Simplex. matic alarm clock; 


51” highx43’’wide. Alarm stops $6 00 
and automatically resets . . ¢ 
Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.25 extra. 


Time, alarm and gong 
strike; 54”"highx44/’ wide. 
The only alarm-clock striking the 

hourand half hour. Runs 30 hours $5.0 0 


Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.25 extra. 


Square Racket. 


Intermittent alarm. Sil- 

Square Service. ver dial with Jade hands 
and numerals; 51’ highx 44’ wide. 

Runs 30 hours . $3.50 


Silver dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.00 extra. 


Square Pirate 


Square Rascal 


: Continuous alarm; 41” 
Square Pirate. high x 34” wide. $2 50 
Ris O OUTS MESe 7) nets eee : 


S R 1 Continuous or intermit- 
quare Wascal. tent alarm; 23” 


high x 22” wide. Runs 30 hours. $3.25 


Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.00 extra. 


Prices in Canada are a bit higher. 
(Patents Pending) 


THE ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 


99 John St. Dept. P New York 
a) 
Ne 
ANSONIA means CLOCKS 
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that ever jeered a man into defeat, man-" 


aged to floor Sullivan, who. was’ drinking 
heavily these times. But though in poor 
condition, what did old John L..do? Got 
right up and in a few seconds knocked the 
champion of England through the’ropes. 
But such things as a knockdown were 
never experienced by John L. when he was 
right, and during the years 1878 to 1891 he 
put away whole regiments of men. This 
may seem an exaggeration unless it is re- 
membered how he toured the country, with 
the old Combination, month after month. 
This famous group was handled by the fa- 
mous gamblers Pat Sheedy and Al Smith, 
and comprised a good many boxers of all. 
sizes and weights; among them George La 
Blanche, the famous pivot and-shift mid- 
dler, Peter McCoy, Steve Taylor, Duncan 
McDonald, Patsy Kerrigan and Ike Weir, 
the Belfast Spider, ‘all noted men in their 
day. A sort of variety bill was put on each 
night, but all the acts were bouts; Sulli- 
van, too, appearing at each performance. 
In each town in which they showed Sheedy 
and Smith would post on the billboards 
and advertise in the papers an offer of five 
hundred dollars to any man who could stand 
up against Sullivan for four rounds. And 
Sullivan always got his man, which is a 
mighty hard thing to do, night after night, 
for one never knows when he may-run 
against some exceedingly powerful man 


who, though a local, may be giant enough ~ 


to last’ out the four rounds.’ And it was 
by no means only locals that he fought— 
and some of these were pretty tough men— 
but ambitious managers began to import 
notables from England and Australia to 
meet Sullivan. 

They scoured the country and Europe for 
cannon fodder for him, hoping that some 
lucky-fighter might turn the trick. But no 
one ever did. : 

Sometimes this special act of his, when it 
didn’t result seriously for his opponent, 
turned out a riot. In San Francisco, for in- 
stance, a local boy tried to earn that five 
hundred. But the might of Sullivan’s name 
and that ferocious scowl threw him into a 
panic of fear. Each time that Sullivan made 
a step toward him or merely tapped his foot 
as if he were starting for him, the local boy 
promptly dropped on all fours. The crowd, 
of course, was soon rocking and shrieking 
with laughter—it was almost as much of a 
scream as my crazy bout with Sharkey after 
taking that table d’héte, related in the other 
story—and each time the neighborhood boy 
fell some wag in the gallery shouted “‘ Peek- 
a-boo! Peek-a-boo.”’ And Peek-a-boo this 
boy became. Never afterward could he live 
down thename. Tug Wilson, of England, 
varied this maneuver by clinching, then 
dropping each time to the floor. Nine men 
out of ten were defeated by the name of 
Sullivan before they even entered the ring. 


John L. and the Fireman 


And indeed no man ever lived in my time 
that could have beaten Sullivan slugging, 
and few men with science, then or since. 
And this tribute is not made as a sort of 
back-handed compliment to myself, for 
though I beat him with a combination of 
something new in boxing, quick footwork 
and speed, and by flashing everything I 
knew, I did it when the old champion was 
beginning to slip. 

Coming back to Sullivan’s more genial 
qualities, all his old acquaintances will re- 
call his wit in his off hours, not so biting as 
Charlie Mitchell’s, but more bluff,and some- 
times of arather crudesort. This, of course, 
was usually displayed outside of the ring, 
for, once in, he would bluster, look ferocious, 
or curse. Still, he could use his humor on 
occasion, as on one night, I remember, in a 
Pittsburgh theater, when he was still cham- 
pion of the world. 

He was sitting in his dressing room, made 
up for the exhibition bout which he used to 
stage between the acts of the old melo- 
drama he then played in, when the cigar 
boy entered the door. 

Now Sullivan already had a big black 
stogy thrust, in his way, at an angle up- 
ward and out of the side of his mouth. Be- 
sides, although he was very fond of this 
boy, who was a funny little hawk-nosed 
Hebrew weighing not more than a hundred 
pounds, heshowedit by constantly and good- 
naturedly guying him about his race. He 
had a habit of doing this with all— French- 
men, Englishmen, Australians, Chinamen, 
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anyone that didn’t happen to have the 
good fortune, as he always considered it, of 
being born in Ireland or of Irish parents. 

So he eyed the boy, frowned, then waved 
his hand like a lord. 

“‘Shtick around,” he ordered him. “I 
don’t want yer ropes an’ I don’t like yer 
race. But shtick around anyway. I may 
need a shmoke later.” 


Naturally the boy .obeyed and didn’t 


budge. 

In a little while there came another 
knock at the door. 

“Come in,” roars Sullivan; and in 
walked the fireman, who had seen the 
fumes of the stogy come coiling out of the 
door. Sullivan, guessing at the object of 
the visit, said nothing, but sat there, hands 
on hips, the terrifying scowl on his face, 
and the cigar stuck out at a still higher 
angle than before. 

‘Mr. Sullivan,” the fireman began, very 
politely, “I’m sorry, but a 

‘“What’s on yer mind?” roars Sullivan, 
with characteristic elegance. ‘Come, 
shpit it out!” 


Easy Come, Easy Go 


“Mr. Sullivan,” the fireman began 
again, “I’m sorry, but I’ve got to ask you 
to ess ELS 

‘‘ Aw, fergit who ye are,” says Sullivan, 
puffing away like a furnace, then grabbing 
a cigar from the boy’s basket. “Here, 
shtick this in yer face an’ shtick around.” 

“Mr. Sullivan,” began the fireman once 
more, not liking his job but still persisting, 
“‘T’m sorry, but it’s the law.” 

At which the enraged Mr. Sullivan jumps 
up, strides forward, seizes the cigar boy by 
the arm, and roars, “‘Git out or I’ll hit ye 
wid this Jew.” 

The fireman at once seemed to feel that 
the law, after all, was theoretical rather 
than practical, and, like some others we 
know, rather difficult of enforcement. He 
beat a hasty retreat, and Sullivan grinned 
at the scared youth. 

“Aw, I wouldn’t have hurt yuh, son. 
Here, lamp this and quit yer tremblin’.”’ 

And he tossed a ten-dollar bill in the 
basket. 

Poor Sullivan, he was pretty well broke 
toward the end of his career, but always 
generous in his queer gruff way. 

Several years after the Pittsburgh inci- 
dent just related, and when he was practi- 
cally down and out, he entered a well-known 
Broadway resort and going up to the pro- 
prietor, a man well known in sporting cir- 
cles, tried a touch. 

““Why, John,” protested the proprietor, 
“‘T lent you a hundred just the other day.” 

Looking hurt and surprised, the old ex- 
champion leaned over the bar and growled 
out plaintively, yet with something of his 
old bullying air, ‘‘Is there any man that 
would refuse John L. Sullivan a friendly 
loan?”’ 

Whether for old time’s sake or the effect 
on the large crowd at the bar, I don’t know, 
but anyway the proprietor relented and 
turning to the cash register, opened it, and 
came back with a hundred-dollar bill. 

“All right, John,” he said; “you’re 
welcome to it.’ 

Once more Macbeth was on his native 
heath, and pounding the bar, Sullivan in 
his old half-sullen, half-boisterous way 
ordered drinks for the crowd, and threw 
back on the bar the hundred-dollar bill. 

Just as the bartender was handing him 
his change, in the form of a fifty-dollar bill 
and others of smaller denomination, a 
sister of charity approached the bar, so- 
liciting contributions. John saw her, and 
without a second’s hesitation swept the 
smaller change into his pocket and handed 
her the fifty-dollar bill. 

I have always admired him for his going 
on the water wagon and “‘shtickin’ there,” 
as he used to say, rather more than for 
these generous gestures. That decision 
took more gameness than did any of his 
battles in the ring. 

IT had but one real conversation with him 
after our fight in New Orleans. Long after- 
ward, it was, and I was anxious to see 
whether he had forgiven me or still cher- 
ished hatred for me because I had defeated 
him and ended his career. We had been 
asked to pose for a photograph for some 
newspaper or magazine, and the request 
finally brought about this first meeting in 
years. - 
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While we were waiting for the ph 
rapher we had a little chat together. 
had, he told me, been recently marrit 
a woman about his own age, whom h 
known very well in his boyhood, their 
lies having for years lived in the samer 
borhood in Boston. And he seemed 
fond of her and smiled as he talked 0 
happy they were. It was certainly a 
peaceful and, I think, a happier period 
any other in his stormy career; and i 
rather touching to see this old glad 
now stout and gray, but with the san 
pink complexion, growing enthusiasti: 
his bride, not a young girl, you knoy 
one who was growing old like himselj 

I was pleased, too, by certain sign: 
he had forgiven me, for while he said 
ing at all about the fight he was so fri 
that I felt he cherished no reseni 
toward me, | 

It was a great blow to him when hi 
died, not so long after this convers 
He never got over it and it helped to sh 
his life, his own death occurring a few 
later. But it’s a fine epitaph to write | 
stone—that, though for years he had: 
all the whisky east of the Mississipy 
much that flowed west of it, too, onc 
ing signed the pledge he never went 
on his word. 

As to the question of placing him ¢ 
rungs of the ladder of fistic fame, I th’ 
should come first for sheer personality 
haps, and not lower than third in ; 
fighting ability, if judged at his prime 
nearest rivals whom he fought—K‘' 
Slavin and Mitchell—were not his e| 
Kilrain, a mighty hitter and a fair 
was defeated by him; also Charlie Mij| 
and the latter’s one draw with Sulliv:| 
be charged off to the oldinconclusiveL} 
rules. Mitchell, too, lacked the | 
strength of Sullivan; and gained m1} 
his success through sneering at his | 
nents, frequently actually ‘‘ kidding” 
into defeat. If ever a man could fii: 
other on the raw it was Charlie Mi! 
He holds one title still, that of wi 
champion goat-getter. 

Frank Slavin, of Australia, I think, 
have come nearer to defeating Sulliva| 
they ever met. He was a big raw-t 
fellow, a hard-hitting, two-fisted fl 
could stand a world of punishment a1! 
one of the greatest sluggers I have s? 
action. A bout between the two woull 
been a battle royal, but Sullivan, | 
best, would pretty surely have ths 
Frank in the end. ; 


The Style of Kid MeCoy 


Before taking on the three me 
equaled or could have beaten Sull 
Jeffries, Jackson and Fitzsimmons; 
haps we should in passing touch on ; 
three others who were quite promirh 
the eighties or as the century came 
end—Peter Maher, Kid McCoy ani/ 
Sharkey. i, 

Maher, the Irish giant, can at o2 
ruled out, for while perhaps the hit 
hitter of any fighter in my time, he 
aggressiveness; never seemed to cari 
for his trade. All he had was punch, /i 
capital P perhaps, but that rarely is « 
to beat the ablest fighters, unless t' 
chance and a lucky blow. But in rulg 
him or any other under discussioii 
consideration for the very top rug 
should not be considered as seriouy 
flecting on them, for though at the ] 
of the first ten, we have selected onl:a 
fighters from the great number that 
during the past forty-five years. EF 
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They were all mighty men in their 1m 

Aman infinitely more clever than (2 
and more scientific than Slavin or Ih 
was Norman Selby, the famous Kid Det 
He wasas shifty and as fast as lightni¥; 
two faults prevented him from realin 
the investment Nature had given hit 


with the heaviest slugger, which for!! 
man was suicide. , 

Of a totally different type wa 
Sharkey, who, too, stands among 
most great, but for very different 
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As pioneers in the field of oral 
hygiene, we believe that the 
makers of Listerine are logically 
qualified to introduce this new 
and drastic note into dentifrice 
advertising. And we believe 


that a very definite public benefit 
will result from this endeavor to 
make the nation properly con- 
scious of the disease dangers that 
may result from tooth abscesses. 
—Lambert Pharmacal Company. 


Once a champion—now only a wist- 
ful onlooker! It was only a few years 
ago that he was one of the best golfers 
in the country. Today he limps over 
the course watching the players he once 
outmatched! 

Shattered health due to tooth neglect! 

It all began innocently enough with 
several tooth cavities. Then like so 
many other people, he put off going to 
his dentist! As a result, several ab- 
scesses developed and seeped their 
deadly poison into his system. 

Then came rheumatism and a heart 
disorder that made him practically a 
cripple. Neglected much longer, these 
hidden wells of poison might have 
caused his early death. 


Do you realize this? 


Do you know that, according to 
eminent dental authorities, 78 out ot 
100 adults today have tooth abscesses: 
that usually they do not know it them- 
selves and that such abscesses may 
directly cause many dread diseases? 

Among the diseases so caused are 
rheumatism and joint diseases; heart 
and kidney trouble; stomach and _in- 
téstinal derangements; to say. nothing 
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of more minor disorders ranging from 
simple headaches to insomnia and 
nervous affections. 

In spite of these grave dangers that 
lurk in tooth abscesses, relatively few 
people today ever think of visiting a 
dentist until pain drives them there. 
Whereas, only a good dentist can really 
place you on the safe side. 


Protect yourself 


You are probably like most other 
human beings; so while at this moment 
you realize all these dangers you, too, 
will very likely put off going to your 
dentist. 

In the meanwhile, however, you owe 
it to yourself to take one simple pre- 
caution: There is a dentifrice that will 
do very much to keep your teeth and 
gums in a healthy condition. Conse- 
quently, more and more dentists are 
today recommending Listerine Tooth 
Paste. 

Because Listerine Tooth Paste, and 
this tooth paste only, contains all of the 
antiseptic essential oils of Listerine, 
the safe antiseptic. These healing 
ingredients help keep the gums firm 
and healthy and discourage the breed- 


What a pathetic figure he is today 


ing of disease bacteria in the mouth. 


Quick results—and safe! 


This is an age when people want 
quick results. Listerine Tooth Paste is 
so formulated that it cleans your teeth 
with a minimum of brushing, calling 
for much less effort than is ordinarily 
required. 

Also, this paste cleans with absolute 
safety. The specially prepared cleanser 
it contains is just hard enough to dis- 
courage tartar formation, yet ot hard 
enough to scratch or injure tooth en- 
amel. And, of course, you know how 
precious tooth enamel is! 

Finally, Listerine Tooth Paste is 
sold at a price that is fair—large tube 
25 cents—the right price to pay for a 
good tooth paste. Try it. Enjoy really 
clean teeth. But don’t forget the im- 
portance of seeing your dentist regu- 
larly.—Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
Saint Louis, U.S. A. 

If your dentist has not already 
handed you our booklet on tooth ab- 
scesses and a sample of our denti- 


frice, you may have both of these by 


addressing a postal to Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., Saint Louis. 
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HIDDEN WELLS OF POISON IN YOUR MOUTH? 


“Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
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The He alth Towel 


of a hundred uses! 


Authorities agree that clean towels are absolutely 
essential to the maintenance of good health. 


That’s why thousands of offices, factories and 
stores throughout the country have voluntarily 
selected Scottissue Towels for their washrooms. 


Scottissue Towels are always clean, always fresh, 
always white, always absorbent. At little cost, they 
provide an individual never-before-used towel to 
each person, every time. A safe, comfortable, 
convenient towel-service, everybody can afford. 


Scottissue Towels are being used daily in many 
new ways, because of their extraordinary drying, 
cleaning and absorbing powers. 


For Kitchen Bathroom Automobile Office factory 


150 towels in a dust- 
proof carton, 40c. In 
Rocky Mountain Zone 
and Canada, 50c. (Post- 
age paid by us.) 

24.6 cents per carton 
when bought by the case 
(25 cartons—3750 towels). 
Price per case $6.15 F.O.B. 
Factory. Weight 60 lbs. 
Even lower prices on or- 
ders of 5, 10 and 25 cases. 

Ask your dealer, or 
send us your order, 


Scorr Paper COMPANY 
Chester, Pa. 
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He comes in that class simply because of © 


his make-up, his great bulk and thick stone- 
wall body, and his‘ability to absorb punish- 
ment. In appearance he was picturesque 

enough, as any who ever saw him raring 
and tumbling about the ring or looming 
up behing his famous old bar on East 
Fourteenth Street, New York, will remem- 
ber. He was, minus the horns, like a great 
bull, or a shaggy bear standing upright, but 
he never learned enough, not even of the 
rough A B C’s of boxing, to make his great 
strength tell. 

As an instance of his lack of alertness and 
adaptability, I can recall telling Gus Ruh- 
lin, the Akron giant, who had previously 
been beaten by Sharkey, how to beat Tom 
in the return match by a very simple expe- 
dient. I had spoken to Gus once or twice 
about this, before the battle, and on the 
night of the second bout tried further to 
drive in the idea as we talked in his dressing 
room 

- Gus,’ * I said, “don’t forget that straight 
left. When Sharkey rushes, just stick it out 
and he’ll bang into it. It’s all you’ll have 
to do.” 

As I said this I noticed a hole in the wall 
that opened into the next dressing room, 
which, as it happened, was the one Sharkey 
was using that night. And two heads— 
Tom’s and his negro second, Bob Arm- 
strong’s—were conveniently planted at 
that hole. 

Still, I went on with my coaching, as 
though those two heads weren’t there. 


Bob Fitzsimmons 


“Yes, Gus,’”’ I continued slowly, so that 
the listeners could take it all in, “that’s the 
way to lick him. When he comes rushing, 
swinging his old right, you stick out that 
left of yours and he’ll run into it.”” Then 
for emphasis I added, still not looking at 
the hole or the two heads behind it, white 
above black: “‘Why, Gus, Sharkey’s hear- 
ing all I’m telling you now. But that won’t 
make any difference! He’ll start rushing, 
just as I say; you poke out your old left 
and he’ll run into it; see if he doesn’t. He 
can’t fight any other way.” 

The two pairs of eyes disappeared; but 
their being hep, as I said, didn’t make any 
difference, and what I prophesied came 
true. Though he had heard all these in- 
structions, as soon as the gong rang Sharkey 
came on with the old bull rush, swinging his 
right wildly, and slow Ruhlin’s straight left 
beat him. Sharkey somehow couldn’t 
learn a thing. 

So for all his ruggedness and crashing 
fist, he does not class either with the great- 
est of the old sluggers or the very best 
among the new. Dempsey, for instance, 
would very soon get inside his wild swings 
and wear him down with a body attack while 
close in. 

Up to the new century, then, there were 
only three really great fighters who could 
have ranked with or possibly shaded Sul- 
livan— Peter Jackson, James J. Jeffries, and 
Robert Fitzsimmons, of Australia, with 
Frank Slavin, of the same land, not so very 
far behind. 

Fitzsimmons, who reigned as both mid- 
dleweight and heavyweight champion, has 
been described with the other fighters of the 
first-named class, but we cannot pass him 
by in discussing this without some further 
slight word. He was truly an extraordi- 
nary specimen physically, and possessed 
considerable personality, though of a very 
different sort from Sullivan’s. The latter 
excited awe wherever he went, while Fitz’s 
small red head and freckled fighting map, 
his huge chest and blacksmith’s arms rip- 
pling like a waterfall with muscles, and 
his rickety underpinning provoked amuse- 
ment if not laughter—that is, among the 
spectators, never on the part of his op- 
ponents. Once they had felt the might of 
his fists, they had only respect ever after. 
For he carried something that strongly re- 
sembled dynamite in those huge fists of his; 
and they were never idle either, hitting 
from any angle possible the deadliest 
punches. And he was a regular fox for cun- 
ning; no red Indian ever showed more guile 
or more ability to stand punishment. 

You must not think of him as he ap- 
peared in 1914; but in the nineties, partic- 
ularly in ’97—99, when he was heavyweight 
champion. When the new century broke he 
toppled over into the second division, and 
gradually went down until he was no more 
than a third or fourth rater. But one must 
note that he was born in 1863; at eighteen 
fought his first bout; continued in the ring 
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professionally for thirty-four yea: 
fought his last battle in 1914, whe 


than any other fighter I know the 
which in these ratings I have tried so 
to drive home—that a man must be ju 
at the height of his career, not at his 
cline, if one would gain any true line, 
only on the individual but on the respe 
merits of the old and the new fighters. 
As in the case of Young Griffo, the gi 
est natural fighter of the light men, I x 
times start to rank others ahead of a m 
knew, and again and again come back t 
old conviction that if not the greatest 
heavyweights, he was equaled by but 
and half of the time I won’t even allow 
exception. Perhaps you won’t guess 
man, though you would at once if ; 
memories of the fight game went bac 
far as mine, for I refer to Peter Jack 
He was never champion, but was robb 
his just deserts. In his case Fate rol 
him by drawing the color line. Sull 
was champion during all the years 
Jackson was at the front, and never w 
give him a chance. If he had, great a: 
first-named was, I know behind whom 
wagers would have been placed. For § 
van went out as the new school of bo 
came in; and Jackson acquired too n 
skill, coupled with hitting power, for. 
L. to have had much chance. Fitz, too, 
greater science than Sullivan and toon 
craft, and Jeffries showed more power 
Iknow, too, something of Jackson’s ta 
as compared with those of Jeffries and 
for I never worked so hard in all my li 
on that long night when I fought Jacl 
And I had youth then, too, for I was in 
prime, twenty-four years old, and wk 
fought the others I was considerably 0 
But with my youth gone and somethi) 
my speed, neither Jeff nor Fitz kept n 
on pins and needles as did this black; 
I never did so much of what we call ' 
canning”’ in my career. Every trick k 
to boxing I tried; and invented in ij 
sixty-one rounds a whole lot more. I 
estly believe I was quicker that night 
ever before or since—I had to be—a 
took more out of me than any scrap I 
ever had; I felt the effects of it and 
tired for eight months afterward. 


A Long:-Remembered Pune 


I can remember hard punches givei 
that final one of Jeffries in our last en: 
ter, for instance, andthe unexpected 
so-called solar-plexus of Fitz, but no 
clearly as the continuous bing-bing of 
beautiful one-two punch of Jackson’s. 
rea it after thirty-four years I q 
still. 

And what an equipment he had 
beautiful sinewy bronze body that a; 
tor would admire; rangy height; 
reach; a wonderful straight left; a 
right for head and body; a fine a 
ment of uppercuts; marvelous skill at] 
ing—ducking he did not need, he w 
tall and had such reach; and light 
work too. And he was game to the 
and possessed a great fighting brain! 
adapted itself quickly to any situatil 
emergency that arose in a fight. 

He could do everything, in fact. 
merely to prove that he could abil 
science, which he had in such a fine di 
he took it into his head, when he met} 
in London, to slug with that very 
slugger, bang-bang, toe to toe. And j 
it successfully. 

Then, for variety’s sake, in exil 
bouts with Fitz and Choynski, he fel} 
on science and made them look likes 
boys, just reaching out that wonderf 
of his, tapping them, tapping them (« 
forehead, and so keeping them aw) 
throwing them off balance. They col 
even get near him. When later Jeff | 
defeated him, Jackson was fast dei! 
and in the middle stages of consum 

Not for cheer personality—for it 
Sullivan easily comes first, and Jacks 
usually rather quiet and unassuming 
in fighting and boxing ability, Jé 
stands first or tied for that place, pol 
with Jeffries. A black man, yes, but 
for him the profoundest respect. 

Almost on a par with him, if not# 
comes James J. Jeffries, who was b 
1875, became champion in 1899, Pil 
undefeated in 1904, only to reappeait 
and wind up his career so sadly. in, 1! 
the battle with Johnson which, ho® 
should not be considered in summing? 
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~ “One-Shot” 
Lubrication System 


Nothing more clearly indicates the 
salibre of the Standard Six than the 
act that it, too, offers the ‘“‘One- 
shot” Lubrication System. On thou- 
‘ands of Cleveland Special Sixes 
his revolutionary feature has been 
‘liminating squeaks, rattles and pre- 
nature wear—and at the same time 
‘liminates all inconvenience and 
other of using either grease gun or oil 
an. You step ona plunger instead! 


standard Six Four-Door Sedan 


$1195 


’ Prices f. 0. b. Cleveland 
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NEW CLEVELAND SIX 
895 


f. o. b. Cleveland 


ERE is the newest Cleveland Six 
achievement—a lighter, lower 
priced six designed on exactly the same 
principles that have been winning all 
America to Cleveland Six power, speed, 
stamina, and roadability! 


Companion to the 
famous Special Six 


To drive it—to ride in it—is to expe- 
rience a sensation the like of which is 
to be had only in its famous companion, 
the Cleveland Special Six. 


Here, in a more compact model, are 
offered the sensational performance 
qualities that the Special Six exhibited 
in its history-making feat of establish- 
ing five world’s records in six weeks! 


Here is a six which can be completely 
described in a single word—quality. 


—a six with low, rakish, attractive 
lines and sagebrush green Duco finish— 


—with a broad, deep rear seat and 
generous leg room— 


uality~is the Word ! 


—with full balloon tires and long, 
resilient springs— 

—with the widely known ‘“One- 
Shot”? Lubrication System which oils 
the entire chassis when you step on a 
plunger! ; 


Offers the safety of 
4-wheel brakes 


Here is the only six. priced below 
$1000 on which it is possible to obtain 
4-wheel brakes— 


—in short, a rugged, dependable, 
long-lived six which costs even less 
than some worth-while fours— 


‘—and which at the same time 
offers elements of acceleration, 
agility, speed, smoothness and 
power that are foreign to many 
worth-while sixes! 


On the basis of smartness, size, price 
and performance the new Cleveland 
Standard Six represents one of the revo- 
lutionary developments in twenty-five 
years of automotive progress. Drive 


_it five miles.and you will agree. 


Four-wheel brakes optional at a slight extra cost. The ‘“One-Shot’’ 
Lubrication System is licensed under Bowen Products Co. patents 


Give: Vee LA Neb) AyOrT..OLMM tors! I LE 
Export Department: 1819 Broadway, New York City 


COMPANY 


: CeoLscE Vek LAN. D 
Cable Address, ‘‘ Cleveauto” 
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The Kew 5c (roquette 
Package 


Five milk chocolate wafers, each one 
separately wrapped. Easy to divide 
—easy to preserve—distinctive and 
delicious in flavor. 


LOG 
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perfect Five Cent Package 


—with the luscious flavor 
that only PETER’s has 


IN MILK CHOCOLATE everything de- 
pends on getting a perfect blend. 

Rich creamy milk—the choicest cocoa 
beans—all must be mixed together in 
just the right proportions. 


Daniel 


Peter, the inventor of milk 


chocolate, perfected the Peter’s blend over 
fifty years ago in Vevey, Switzerland. 


Over half a century ago 
Daniel Peter invented milk 
chocolate in Switzerland... 
Today the Peter's blend is 
known the world over for its 
distinctive different flavor. 


chocolate. 


flavor will delight you. 


And now the world-famous Peter’s 
blend has been moulded into a new 
croquette package—five luscious wafers 
of rich smooth chocolate—each 
one sealed in its individual wrapping of 
silver foil. 

This blend is still a secret—only the 
trained experts in the Peter’s factory 


know it. That is why only in Peter’s 
can you find that distinctive, luscious 
flavor. 


You can buy Peter’s in three forms —delicious 
plain bars; crisp almond bars; or the new con- 
venient five cent croquette package. 


Don’t be satisfied with ordinary milk 
Try Peter’s today—the fine rare 


PETER CAILLER KOHLER SWISS 


CHOCOLATES CO., INC. 
129 Hudson St., New York 


PETER’S 


MILK CHOCOLATE 


High as the Alps in Quality 
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career, he had been out of the ring so long 
and was then but a shell of his former self. 

In ’98, at the start, he was nothing but 
araw untrained youth; good enough, as we 
described him in The Roar of the Crowd, 
just to rub one of my legs or perhaps test 
me out in roadwork in my preparation for 
the Fitzsimmons battle. But as he devel- 
oped he added to his superb physique and 
two hundred and thirty pounds the hardest- 
hitting left any man ever had, and great 
speed, too, considering his poundage. 

His peculiar crouch was taught him by 
the clever Tommy Ryan, once the middle- 
weight champion; and it proved very effec- 
tive. But he owed most of his success, not 
to any natural boxing ability or any he 
acquired, for the total of that wasn’t so 
much, but to Nature and his ancestors. 
He had no such beautiful build as Jackson 
or Wills, Dempsey or McCarthy, but was 
by far the most powerful, and more rugged 
even than Sharkey. When he crouched, 
placing his right forearm in front of his 
jaw, and bent forward with his left hand 
out, his right paw and forearm were so 
huge that all you could see of his face was 
the forehead and eyes. And he bent over 
in such a position that the only blow with 
which you could touch him was a left-hand 
hook, and that only on the forehead, which 
wasn’t exactly made of eggshells either. 

If his opponent started rushing he would 
usually stick to this crouch, and-by merely 
extending his left would give him a couple 
of two-inch jolts, and yet. with that two- 
thirty pounds behind them the man would 
beknocked clear acrossthering. If headded 
another inch to the two of his jolt, making 
it three in all, and landed properly, he could 
knock any good man down or out. No liv- 
ing man could stand ‘up against the power 
Jeff had when he was twenty-five or twenty- 
six. Andanyman who did not useevery trick 
of the trade to keep off, or who went at him 


too open, was sure to be licked. And one: 


could not run into that left, either, though 
it was still, and stand up. And furthermore, 
when he remained in that crouch, he was 
very difficult himself to get at. 


Like Hitting a Wall 


The only way to coax him out of it I 
found was the method that Fitz tried with 
more or less success in the second fight with 
Jeff. In the first, Jeff was still a kid and a 
trifle nervous, and did not use the crouch 
so well, though after a few rounds in which 
Fitz carried the fight to him, Jim finally 
aa more confidence and knocked him 
cold. 

So to help matters a little, Fitz on the 
evening before their second battle placed 
plaster of Paris on his hands; and in the 
morning these unnatural bandages had 
hardened beautifully. Now Jeff had his 
crouch down better this time, and in it was 
practically impregnable; but Bob began to 
fiddle and feint until he tempted him out 
of it and got him reaching, at first just a 
little beyond the range of his usual two and 
three inch jolts, finally so far that Jeff 
straightened up altogether and went after 
Bob. 

Meantime Jeff’s face was a sight to see 
from those plaster-of-Paris casts, and, ex- 
asperated out of his usual apathy, he began 
to grow angry. But all of a sudden Fitz, 
feeling tired by his footwork, resorted to 
aggressiveness again. And immediately 
Jeff, turtlelike, retired within his crouch. 
Bob was exhausted by his efforts to get at 
him, and before long was knocked cold. 
This was the second time that Jeff turned 
that trick; and it should be here noted that 
he was the only champion who gave each 
of his three principal contenders a return 
match and came out successful in all; which 
fact in itself stamps him as a remarkable 
man. 

I know myself not only how hard it was 
to get by his peculiar defense but also how 
difficult it was to inflict much damage. 
When one by a left hook would land on him 
it was like punching one of those concrete 
pill boxes machine gunners used in the war, 
or a caterpillar tank. In landing on all 
other fighters, even the sturdiest, I have 
always experienced a sort of resilience or 
give of the body as my fist sank in. But 
Jeff—well, it was like hitting an unyielding 
stone wall. 

I dwell on this physique of Jeff’s because 
it was unique and it really had so much to 
do with his victories. He was fast, as I say, 
for his size, and had a powerful left, but it 
was his strength and stamina, together 
with Tommy Ryan’s development of his 


as I usually wind up by deciding, on 
with Jackson. 
He would have surpassed even Pete 
Great had he ever taken the proper int 
in fighting. He always appeared tor 
if he never cared much for the game 
had courage of the passive sort, bu 
pugnacity; lacked the temperament ¢ 
fighter. Had he possessed Carpen 
dash and spirit, comparison with any fi 
from the days of Jem Mace on, would 
been like joking. Still, Jeff had enous 
I can testify. i 
After Jeffries the game declines 
the two succeeding champions—Jack, 
son, who held the heavyweight crown 
1910—I do not count the joke title y 
he won in 1908 from Burns—to 1915 
Willard, who took it away from Johnso} 
handed it over, without much argume) 
Jack Dempsey four years later. 
Johnson, hailed as great by many, 1 
earned the tribute on only one count, 
of defense. To all appearances he wa 
perfect champion, being quite as beai 
to look at as Peter Jackson, and an 
bronze statue, but strangely enoug 
fought flatfootedly and his footwork, ' 
he tried to carry the fight and was ; 
forward, was very poor. And thoug 
expert blocker, and skilled in all tric 
defense, he never showed much of ¢€ 
offense or, for that matter, of heart. 


The Bout in Havana 


career, and in those later with Marvin 
and Sam Langford, who would have deft 
him had the fight gone twenty rounds; } 
his victories over Ketchel and Fitzsim 
do not add much credit, since Ketche 
a middleweight and smaller than Johns 
many inches and pounds, and Fitzsim| 
forty-five years old with a half-crippled 
Even in the battle with Jeffries, Johnso) 
mortally scared until he found that Jet 
but a useless hulk. He never defeat 
really good man in good condition. 

Still, he was a really superb defe 
fighter —so great, in fact, that somei 
I have thought that he could have he 
such sluggers as Sullivan, Dempsey, 
Slavin. But when I recall the savag 
tack of these three and their domin; 
personalities, I feel sure that the fai 
hearted negro would have been first 
awed—then defeated in each case. © 

And Willard, it seems to me, had an 
poorer claim to the title of real cham 
At the battle in Havana, in 1915, he 
even less aggressive than the cautious 
son, forcing the fading negro, who wa 
for a fighter and worn by dissipatio 
lead to him most of the way. He was 
strong giant standing six feet six it 
stocking feet and weighing two hur 
and fifty-eight pounds — nothing 1 
Even this strength of his he did not 
to prize highly, for I never saw a man} 
a ring in poorer condition than he d 
Toledo when he lost to Dempsey. He 
footsore and weary and soft. 

It would not be too much to say 
not only were these two men inferi 
Sullivan, Jackson, Jeff and Fitzsimn 
and the modern Dempsey, but to 
Langford, who was a contemporar 
Johnson’s. Langford was handicappe 
race prejudice, and a certain amount | 
difference, for which that prejudice 
partly account. For he had fightin 
stinct, intelligence, craft, fine footy 
two good hands, and skill on both th 
fensive and the defensive. In fact, he 
one of the few really fine all-around fig 
that came in my day. But he was con 
much of the time, to tour the country 
some happy-go-lucky salesman, glad 
enough to eat and to drink, and so 
on any bout that would bring i in the ne 
cash. When he met Sam McVey he 

a “hang-over,”’ yet he fought twenty 
vicious rounds, and McVey was almo 
championship caliber and displaye( 
such caution as did Johnson and, mol 
cently, Harry Wills. It is a shame 
because of his habits, Langford cannt 
placed where he might have been. _ 

There was another fighter of these 
who, like Darcy, was robbed by death 
splendid career—Luther McCarthy. 
his height, reach, fine arms and ge 
intelligence, he should have gone t 
very top if he hadn’t been killed in th 
at Calgary with Arthur Pelkey, v 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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DURANT FOUR 


for VALUE 
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RMR RAM 


Why You Should Prefer a Durant 


IRST, it is a car of ample capacity for the average 
family of five. 


re Second, it has a handsome design, high quality uphol- 
stery (real leather in open models, real mohair in closed 


PRICES models) is well finished and substantially built throughout. 
f.o. b. Lansing, Mich. Third, the new Durant Motor is notable for power, 
a PPOUPING aia ee ule PEERS flexibility, minimized gear shifting, exceptional hill- 
Coach ues o's? $1050 climbing ability and low operating cost. 
4PassengerCoupe . $1160 Fourth, prices of all models are materially less than you 
Detat ote te fete tie OD LLIO would expect to pay for cars of such quality. 


Fifth, actual tests behind the wheel of a Durant prove 
by comparison its superior value. 


Ask the nearest Durant dealer for a demonstration. 


DURANT MOTORS, Inc., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Broadway at 57th Street 


3 Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada 
a PLANTS: jh boty OF Axl 3 ig Shed WD & OLN Becaal “ LANSING, MICH. ” OAKLAND, CAL. ” TORON FO; ON. 


| It’s a delight to drive a Durant 
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Good Buildings Deserve 
Good 
Tae 


It locks 


ERTAINLY, good doors deserve locks that are their 
equals in beauty. But beauty ina lock is without honor, 
save when it encases a mechanism of staunch security. 


as well as it looks 


The elegant simplicity, the chaste accuracy, of the Navarre 
design unmistakably mark it a member of the Corbin family. 
But in bearing the Corbin name, it tells you that it locks as 
well as it looks. 


Corbin locks have long since proved their excellence by a 
life-time of service. In great office and public buildings, homes, 
churches, schools, hotels, stores and factories you will find 
locks of Good Hardware—Corbin. 


To be assured of permanent protection as well as perfect 
decoration, see that Corbin is on the face of every lock you 
buy. Good Hardware—Corbin—is a joy to live with. 

The story of ‘“Good Buildings Deserve Good Hardware” includes 


usefulinformation on locks. Would you like us to send you a copy? 


SINCE NEW BRITAIN 
|e Eop F, CORBIN 1849 CONNECTICUT 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
the way, was innocent and always regretted 
the tragedy. 

Which brings us down to the modern 
men; among whom the champion Demp- 
sey, Harry Wills and Tommy Gibbons 
alone are worth serious discussion, though 
a little study of Carpentier and Firpo on the 
side may also prove profitable to those in- 
terested in boxing. 

Regarding the last two, these things 
might be said—first that Firpo, who came 
within an inch of winning the crown, is not 
such a wild swinger as some people think. 
He has a very fine right-hand punch. How- 
ever, he knows nothing of boxing and has 
little fighting intelligence; and if you al- 
low. him ambition, courage and awkward 
strength, and that beautiful right for head 
and body, you have given him good 
measure and running over. 

Carpentier is not great, but certainly ex- 
traordinary as a personality and a show- 
man; also deserving of great credit for the 
good he has done the game. He is, however, 
too weak in vulnerable parts of the body 
ever to class with the great. Unlike Fitz, 
who had most of -his weight above his 
waist, the Frenchman has most below. His 
powerful legs are those of a heavy, but 
above he is nothing but a welter with a 
very frail torso, so frail in fact that it is a 
wonder he has stayed so long in the lime- 
light. He began, too, at an early age, his 
first professional bouts taking place when 
he was but thirteen; and he had no proper 
training, the system of boxing in France 
being inferior to that in this country. Had 
he been taken in hand, when young, by 
proper instructors, his spirit, smartness and 
powerful right would have turned him into 
one of the greatest of all light heavies—and 
in saying that I bar none I have seen. 

Superior in fighting power to either of 
these two, and’at his best only a little 
below Jack Johnson, is Harry Wills. Pos- 
sessed of a splendid physique, quite as 
beautiful as Johnson’s, he, too, like Johnson, 
lacks aggressiveness—seems afraid at 
critical. time to let the punch go. Most 
of his good work is done at close quar- 
ters, when he holds a man with one arm 
and inflicts considerable damage with the 
other. - 

Now he has fought a few good fights, but 
also a number of bad ones. In some he has 
shown heart, in others a discouraging lack 
of it. If he could acquire that and would 
fight more consistently, his strength and 
hitting power, supplemented by his great 
cleverness, should- place him above John- 
son. But he has been so far too much of an 
in-and-outer to occupy any higher rung. 


Tommy Gibbons 


That fine fighter, Tommy Gibbons, of 
St. Paul, I used to think, too, was over- 
cautious. Now, perhaps, I ought to take 
that criticism back, since in his last two 
bouts he has begun to let his punches go. 
And although almost thirty-six and there- 
fore old for a fighter, he looks better now 
than at any time since he entered the ring. 
And there is no doubt that he is the clever- 
est boxer of all the heavyweights still in 
active service—his one defeat by the mid- 
dleweight champion Greb not counting 
against him, for Tom had just received 
word of his father’s death and took the 
news to heart. Besides, Greb is an excep- 
tion among boxers, making good men look 
foolish by his slapping tactics for a few 
rounds. For that matter, he accomplished 
that same thing in training quarters with 
the champion Dempsey, and Gibbons had 
previously defeated Greb on two occasions. 
So, taking him altogether, Gibbons has, I 
think, science enough to beat even Demp- 
sey. If he learned in that fifteen-round 
bout at Shelby, Montana, not to fear Jack 
and can only gain a trifle in power—there’s 
the rub—Tom will make a lot of trouble 
for the champion before they are through. 

Now there is a peculiar and very popular 
delusion afloat about Jack Demspey. He 
is hailed everywhere, at least by the great 
majority of people, as superior to the fight- 
ers of all countries and times. That is 
natural, for every generation since history 


_began has liked to think of its heroes as in- 


vincible.. And then Dempsey is chock-full 
of fighting spirit; and his swarthy com- 
plexion, especially when made darker by 
the sun, his: fierce scowl, and that four 
days’.growth of stubble on his chin create 
considerable awe in the heart of the peace- 
able spectator. But these things do not im- 
press so much an old-timer who has seen 
champions, and very fierce-looking ones, 
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too, climb up the ladder only to fall wit 
most sickening thud. ¥ 

So let us study his style for a momey 
not in a critical spirit, for I like Demp 
and know that he is considerable of am 
He is boyish and frank and takes kindh 
criticism; but the game means more to 
than any individual, no matter how m 
I may personally admire him, and the 
lowing criticism should help a little, I thi 
toward a better understanding of the ga 

Now it may surprise many to hear | 
called just a slam-bang fighter, with 
much of science or boxing knowledge, 
he is just that. He has a surplus of fight 
spirit, with a savage attack, but is far 
open, can be very easily hit, is bad at] 
range, knows little of feinting and the f 
points, and nothing of how, when in dan 
to cover up. Nor is he, as is popularly s 
posed, much of a one-punch man. Fulte 
the only man he ever beat that way, 
the tall plasterer, as everyone knows 
handicapped by a glass jaw. The otl 
Dempsey has defeated he brought d 
with a succession of many blows. Now: 
in itself is not a criticism, for great figh 
have won success that way. It was 
namesake’s method, but the latter had ot 
assets, which the newer Jack lacks. / 
the present champion, to be considered qi 
as powerful as folks think him should 
least have a more powerful punch to m 
up for his obvious faults. 


Standards of Hard Hitting 


And, speaking of really hard _ hitt 
here are what I consider some excel! 
examples: 

In the fight between Sharkey and Fit 
Coney Island, Tom swung and hit Fitz 
the jaw and knocked him dead cold. Thi 
ing that all was over, the spectators be 
to put on their coats, preparing to le 
the arena. But all of a sudden they s 
back into their seats, for the referee ne 
reached ten; at eight the gong sounded 
the end of the round and Fitz was saved 
a hair. They picked him up and car 
him, still unconscious, to his corner. In 
middle of the intermission he came to, | 
when the gong sounded again he walker 
the center of the ring quite groggily, t 
steadied himself, and hit Sharkey—Shar! 
who possessed an even sturdier physi 
than Dempsey—on the jaw and knoe 
him cold. The fight was over. 

Gus Ruhlin, a tough man, met Jef 
San Francisco. Jeff hit him once with 
left, and the two hundred and twe 
pounds of Ruhlin doubled up like a j: 
knife and crumpled to the floor. You ec 
have heard his moans a block away. 

I myself had Jeff licked for wer 
rounds at Coney Island—he himself « 
fessed it to me later. I went up for 
twenty-third too cockily, and while I 
planning what I would do as champioi 
the world he suddenly hit me. I don’t 
member anything about it, but my seco 
tell me I went sailing through the air li] 
bird, my neck hit the ropes and I lit on 
ground, unconscious. 

Now Dempsey’s worst punch nm 
achieved anything like the above-mentio 
results. It is by no means so hard as pe 
think; and not sufficient, I maintain 
offset his faults—that is, if you are 
tempting to rank him above older and 
ter fighters. | 

He has not paid the penalty of tl 
shortcomings yet—since he has not I 
tested by first-class men, Gibbons being 
only really clever one he ever fought, 
Tom, I think, in that bout did not have 
proper attitude, having entered it merel 
stay, which is no way at all of winnir 
fight. Even at that, Dempsey did not kr 


him out or down, and delivered no re 
very damaging punch. 

He met Willie Meehan, fat Willie \ 
han, only a second rater, five times. { 
eral of these bouts resulted in draws, | 
the referee of the last match tells me th! 
looked dangerous for Dempsey before 
managed just to pull through. And he 
so tired after one or two rounds with 
aged and soft Willard that after floo 
him six or seven times in the first roun’ 
had no strength left to finish the helf! 
man in the second. With Willard’s fa 
sight, the latter’s handlers threw up 
sponge. | 

The light Carpentier, welter from 
waist up, had him decidedly groggy, 
Firpo, a foreigner ignorant of both Eng 
and boxing, hit him a blow in the first 
teen seconds of fighting that badly di 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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Inspections that Safeguard 


your investment In a 


N no other manufactured product does hidden value 

play.a more vital part than in the performance and 
life of a motor car. And in no other motor car is such 
accuracy demanded, such scrupulous care exercised in 
every operation, as in the Lincoln. 


All steel is chemically analyzed and physically tested 
in the laboratories in order that it may measure up to 
Lincoln specifications. It is subjected both to the 
Brinnell and Rockwell tests for hardness—and here, 
too, the standard is unusually high. Accuracy isassured 
by Johansson gauges—the precision “Standard of 
Standards.” 


Inspections are continuous; for example, on the Lincoln 
crankshaft there are performed 75 mechanical opera- 
tions and 74 inspection operations. The crankcase un- 


dergoes 300 mechanical operations and 160 inspections 
—142 inspections being made after all work on it has 


been finished. 


Finally, the car with body mounted, is held stationary 
and run on a “rough road” device, consisting of four 
wheels of unequal height, having bumps at irregular 
intervals. Rarely in actual service could a car be sub- 
mitted to so gruelling an ordeal of weaving and bump- 
ing. This subjects Lincoln springs, frame and body 
parts to a factory test of the most extreme severity. 


While the “‘Perfect”’ motor car is, and must always 
remain, an ideal, convincing proof is available that 
the Lincoln today approaches as closely to per- 
fection as human ingenuity and mechanical limits 
have made practical. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan ae 
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A bottle of milk is a bottle of health 


This keeps my family fit 


So say wives and mothers, everywhere, as they 
discover the health and strength building qualities 
of pure milk—undoubtedly Nature’s greatest tonic 
for young and old alike. 


To keep your loved ones well and happy, serve 
more bottled milk—at mealtime and between 
meals, too. 


Bottled milk is clean and pro- 
tected. Be sure it’s. bottled in 
Thatcher Superior Quality Milk 
Bottles—your guarantee of fu//- 
measure, and good evidence that 
your milkman is progressive and 
gives good service. 


THATCHER MFG. COMPANY 


fee aA Extmira, New York 


Operating nine large factories 
devoted exclusively to the manu- 
facture of Superior Quality 
Milk Bottles. 


Look for the Thatcher imprint 
on the bottle’s lower edge. It’s 


your milkman’s guarantee of 
Honest Measure—always. 


THATCHER 


Superior Quality Milk Bottles 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
him, and a little later sent him scudding 
through the ropes. Had Firpo been cooler 
and known a little about boxing, he could 
have finished Dempsey when he climbed 
back and stood there, jaw sagging and 
hands down. Can anyone imagine Jeffries 
or Fitz or Peter Jackson or, for that mat- 
ter, Charlie Mitchell or Frank Slavin start- 
ing then to club a helpless victim on the 
head instead of getting set and coolly put- 
ting over a clean knock-out punch? 

Again: Bill Brennan was defeated by a 
novice, Floyd Johnson; Johnson by Wil- 
lard, Fred Fulton, and Tiny Herman, all 
second-raters, and yet Brénnan badly beat 
up Dempsey for twelve rounds, gave him a 
bad lacing, in fact, before Dempsey finally 
brought him down with a last-minute blow. 

Here you have the supposedly unbeat- 
able champion groggy with the light Car- 
pentier, tired with the soft Willard, held 
even by Meehan, almost out with Firpo, 
and badly beaten up by old Bill Brennan— 
and all this when the supposedly invincible 
champion is still young and in his prime. 

Once more: Carpentier fights Ted Lewis, 
a welter, winning only in a questionable de- 
cision; but, not long before, Lewis had 
fought Leonard, who is a lightweight. Yet 
Carpentier easily hit Dempsey and badly 
jarred him. A sort of ring-a-round-a-rosy 
reasoning, yes, but it points a truth. For 
here you not only haye Dempsey having 
trouble with the five mediocre men men- 
tioned above, but also having trouble with 
men who would have trouble in beating a 
lightweight. I can’t imagine Langford, for 
instance, in any such difficulties. 

Now some of Dempsey’s friends claim 
this for their champion: That Willie Mee- 
han was his hoodoo; that when he met 
Brennan he was out of condition; that he 
let the Frenchman and Gibbons stay. 

I am convinced that he fought for all he 
was worth in each of those fights. He is a 
fighter, not a boxer, and just can’t hold 
himself back. His very temperament won’t 
allow him to fight under wraps; and he fre- 
quently, through lack of control, knocks 
out his sparring partners in practice, with 
big gloves. Even if the excuses were plausi- 
ble, it is too long a string of alibis to urge in 
defense of an unbeatable champion. It 
never looked as if Sullivan, for instance, 
in his youth was going to be licked at any 
stage of any of his fights. He just walked 
right through them. No one ever gave him 
a close race. 


A Game, Rugged Fighter 


Furthermore, Sullivan, the greatest of all 
sluggers, and the one whom Dempsey most 
nearly resembles, could at his best, not 
only hit a more powerful punch but was 
also a better judge of distance than Demp- 
sey, was a far cooler man, knew more about 
feinting, and had a greater all-around as- 
sortment of blows, though in this he was 
never the equal of Jackson or the highly 
scientific men, who had the advantage of 
that new school of boxing that came in at 
Sullivan’s decline. 

Jeff, too, after Ryan took him in hand, 
had a better straight left, a more impreg- 
nable defense, and was far the superior of 
Dempsey in sturdiness. And I am sure 
that science could very badly beat Demp- 
sey—that is, science, like Tom Gibbons’, 
plus weight and a little more power, espe- 
cially in the left hand. Wills, too, six or 
seven years ago, with a little more aggres- 


siveness might have turned the trick, but . 


his hands now are not what they used to 
be, and for a fighter he is getting along. 
They have kept him waiting quite a time. 
As for the old fighters, no man who is.so 
nervous, so open, and such a poor ring gen- 
eral as Dempsey, and so easily hit, would 


have had much chance with the best five. - 


Only his gameness and savage attack at 
close quarters have so far carried him 
through what may with justice be con- 
sidered only a fair field. 

If one has still any doubt, not that 
Dempsey is a game rugged fighter, but 
that he is quite vulnerable and possible to 
beat, the Firpo fight should prove con- 
vineing enough. 

I sat near the ringside that night with my 
chin almost on the ropes, and watched the 
two men come on—Dempsey, pale under 
his stubble and quite nervous, though that 
is not always a bad sign, if a man can con- 
trol himself when once the action starts, 
and Firpo unsmiling as always and looking 
dreamily as though his mind were many 
thousand miles away—in his beloved 


| Argentine. 


‘Carpentier should. come way up 


practical ranking. 
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Well, hostilities began. And what 
Dempsey do? Simply walked str 
toward Firpo, telegraphing his blow 
intended left for the body, as clear] 
though he had a gun in his hand. 
Firpo retreated a little, apparently ur 
to believe that Dempsey would let. 
know so clearly what he was going ti 
However, Jack did just that and let 
then, almost in the same second, so | 
was Jack, Firpo unloosed his powerful: 
with a corking good punch and lande 
Dempsey’s cheek. Just an inch lower 
Firpo would have been champion of 
world. There was a chance of that stil 
Jack was already dazed, and this in 
first fifteen seconds of the fight...) 3 

Then followed a fierce rally, Jack 
covering up, but following his fightin 
stinct and letting right and left go. 
swift succession of blows—a bad @ 
with a scientific man opposite him, sin. 
had been dazed by that blow—but 
luckily, with a crude man like Firpo. 
Firpo, having no defense, fell. The re 
did not wave Dempsey into a neutral 
ner, but allowed the champion practi 
to stand over his fallen man and slug 
when scarcely up. If Dempsey had 
forced to stand off and retire prop 
Firpo would have had time to get set 
the result easily might have been diffe 
for those five falls told heavily on 
foreigner. 

And then what followed? After all 
clubbing, Firpo was still strong enc 
Dempsey sufficiently open for Firp 
blaze away and shoot a right that kno 
Dempsey, crumpled like a jackknife, , 
through the ropes. 


Firpo’s Lost Chance 


He was helped back by the press m 
an allowable assistance, I think, in spi 
the discussion about it, for there wasa 
trench around the platform and no mai 
matter how fresh, could have climbed 
without a ladder. When the rules 
made the makers didn’t figure on a 
pitched at such a height. And Dempsi 
least got through the ropes without | 
when once on the platform. So fa: 
good. 

But there was the champion, his jaw 
ging, knees threatening to buckle, an 
hands useless at his sides. He was rip 
the slaughter if ever man was. Bu 
stead of letting go one well-executed pu 
Firpo simply rained a flurry of blows 01 
side of the head; the round ended; Di 
sey dragged his feet to the corner, 
Firpo’s chance was gone. For—a few w 
of ammonia in the intermission and Di 
sey’s brain cleared; with the gong he: 
ped to the center of the ring, deliver 
few body blows at Firpo, weakenec 
those five knockdowns, and emerged 
preme for the moment, but not for allt 
and by no means superior to the leade 
the group that follows below. 


LEADING HEAVYWEIGHTS 


. Peter Jackson* (Australia)—Jam 
Jeffries (U. S. A.) 


— 


2. Bob Fitzsimmons ( ot Sie | ) 
3. John L. Sullivan (U. S. A.) 
4. Frank Slavin (Australia)—Jack Di 
sey (U. S. A.) 
5. Sam Langford* (U.S ie 
6. Jack Johnson* (U. A.) 
. 7. Jess Willard (U.S. 5 
8. on hae S. A.)—Harry ¥ 
( A.) 
9. Charlie Mitetel, (England )—Kid 
Coy (U.S.A i‘ 
10. Jake Kilrain (U. S. A.) & 
11. Peter Maher (Ireland)—Joe Cho} 
(U. S.A.) ie 


* Colored fighters 


For courage, smartness and peti Nr 
group; but he is too frail and light | i 


And in fairness to Gibbons I p: 
leave him out, too—for the time. I 
want to place him definitely now | 
position to which his showing to date 
entitle him, but would rather wait 
months, when he will have had one ¢ 
fights with the best men; then a sure) 
can be gained on him. Now the dat 
him is meager, less than on the ‘ 
fighters in the table, all of. whom 
fought many twenty, twenty-five roul 
finish fights, or who have been mat 
with enough good men to furnish suffi 
grounds for comparison. Gibbons s' 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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Only 
STUDEBAKER 


builds the Duplex 


1145 


The New Standard Six Duplex-Phaeton—Price f. 0. b. factory 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


HERE is only one car in the world that combines 

the advantages of an open car with the protec- 
| tion of an enclosed car—yet sells at open car price. 
a It’s the Duplex—and only Studebaker builds it. 


Duplex models are also available on the 
Studebaker Special Six and Big Six chassis 
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(rry it home ina 


Sealrioht 


Liguid~Tight 
paper Cntainer 


“Se 


“ 


For that 
impromplu party | 


Give your guests a delightful 
surprise by serving ice cream 
the new Sealright way—in 
attractive, appetizing round 
slices. 


So quick and easy, too! Order 
or carry home your ice cream 
in 100% leak-proof Sealright 
Liquid-Tight Paper Contain- 
ers. To serve, hold filled con- 
tainer under cold water faucet 
a few seconds; remove con- 
tainer top and press evenly on 
bottom with thumbs, then 
cut in smooth, delicious, round 
slices to suit! 

Eat more ice cream. It’s good for all 
the family. Many dealers, confec- 
tioners and druggists can furnish 
your favorite flavor or flavors all 
packed and ready for you in con- 
venient, sanitary Sealright Con- 
tainers. 


Sealright Co., Inc., 
Dept. S-14 Fulton, N. Y. 


Also makers of Sealright Pouring-Pull and 
Regular Flat Milk Bottle Caps. 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
has fought too few men that amount to 
anything, and his best achievement, his 
fight (with Dempsey, is rather a negative 
one, after all, since he held on much of the 
way, with his eye only on the prizes to be 
gained by merely staying with the cham- 
ion. 

3 Not long ago we were chatting about 
prospects and I asked him—Gibbons, I 
mean—‘‘If you meet Dempsey what do 
you really think will be the result? 

“T think I can lick him,” Tom replied 
simply. 

a ce that,” I went on; “that’s what 
they all say; but honestly now, do you 
mean that you can lick him or simply stay 
with him?”’ 

“‘T mean, lick him,” he said, with a smile 
of confidence. 

I liked that, but of course my next ques- 
tion was, ““Why didn’t you beat him in 


| Shelby, then?”’ 


“Well, you see,” he replied seriously, ‘I 
thought he was better than he was. And 
now I’ve found out that he’s not such a 
man-eater as people think and can’t hit 
half so hard.” 

All of which must not be considered as a 
prophecy, but simply an example of the 


| proper spirit, as well, perhaps, as showing 


one reason why champions stay so long at 


the top. 


The Fall of a Champion 


‘But now, before I close this article, I 
have been asked to describe the fall of a 


' champion, so will relate one, not as fine 
/ and dramatic as that of the original Jack 


Dempsey, told in the preceding number, 
but one quite as eloquent, I think, for other 
reasons. At the same time the account may 
serve to clear up any mystery still attached 
to that much-discussed fight—the one be- 
tween Jeffries and Johnson, in 1910, at 
Reno. 

The circumstances were these: 

After Jeff retired, undefeated, from the 
ring in 1904, Johnson won the so-called 
title from Burns, and at once the news- 
papers! began a deliberate campaign to 
coax Jeff out of his retirement, the more 
particularly because Johnson had done a 
number of things that had offended the 
public. But Jeff, time after time, refused 


_ all the offers. 


Finally, however, after six years of hav- 
ing had it put up to him every minute of 
the day that he was the one and only White 
Hope of the race, Jeff yielded and signed 
to fight. And, happening to meet him at 
the Hotel Cecil, in London, not long after- 
ward, I agreed to go on to California to 
coach him for the bout. 

On my arrival at his camp I was warned 
by everyone in quarters that he had a ter- 
rific grouch and that he wouldn’t box 
or do any kind of training. All he would 
take in the line of exercise was fishing. He 
was getting up at five in the morning, roam- 
ing over the hills, and doing all his road 
work with a fishing pole! I looked him 


| over, found him to be in very poor condi- 


tion, and thoroughly surly. 
It looked ominous, so after two or three 


| days I managed a heart-to-heart talk with 


him. 

‘Jeff,’ I said, “‘this won’t do at all. You 
must do some boxing. What you need more 
than anything else is to put on the gloves. 


| You’ve been out of the game a long time; 


and it will take a long time to come back; 
for you’re fighting a clever man. You’re 
not a very clever boxer yourself, you know, 
but I’m in fine condition and I’ll box like 
Johnson. We’ll start with ten rounds, then 
work up gradually to twenty. And soon 
you'll be in great shape.” 

I had him all pepped up, I thought. 

“Yes, that will be fine,” he said. 

So we boxed next morning and I found 
he had forgotten everything he had ever 
known, even the old crouch that had been 
so effective. But I jollied him along. 

“Tomorrow we'll be at it again,” I told 
him. But next day came and he refused to 
put on the gloves; and a week passed in 
the same old way, with Jeff just sulking 
and fishing. 

At the beginning of the tenth day of my 
stay I went to his wife. 

“Why, he’s so out of shape,’’ I explained 
to her, ‘that even when boxing with me 
he doesn’t know whether he’s standing on 
his head or his feet; and as a fighter I’m an 
‘old man. Can't you persuade him somehow 
to put’'on the gloves?” 

Evidently she made the effort, for next 
day he boxed a few rounds; but he was as 
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bad as before. Still, not wanting to discour- 
age him, I tried not to show him up. 

On the way out I ran into his wife, who 
had witnessed the sparring. 

“You see,” I whispered, “he’s not in 
shape at all. I could hit him whenever 
I liked.” 

Somehow she resented this. 

“He could have if he had wanted to,”’ she 
answered coolly; ‘‘he wasn’t half trying.” 

“Just like a woman,” I said, laughing, 
then left her. It was plain she wouldn’t be 
of much help. 

So I tried another system, coaxing him 
to try handball, and making the game as 
close as I could to interest the apathetic 
ex-champion. Sometimes I let him beat 
me, pretended chagrin, and all that, and got 
his spirit aroused a little; but this improve- 
ment lasted only a few days. 

And then he continued to grow, if any- 
thing, more surly, so much so in fact that 
when the news came that the governor had 
called off the fight, his trainers were afraid to 
go to the hammock where he lay and arouse 
him from his nap to tell him the news. 

But the fight was on again; and I found 
out one thing—that, for all his apparent in- 
difference, his mind was really concentrated 
on the fight; he was brooding, and danger- 
ously, upon it. 

Soon he turned cold to me, and grew sus- 
picious of every move I made. You know 
how people act when they are uneasy and 
feel that someone is on to them. Well, he 
seemed to feel that way about me. 

For days this thing continued, he as lo- 
quacious as a clam, sunny as a thunder- 
storm—doing perhaps ten per cent of the 
work he should have done, and the rest of 
the time just sitting around the camp or by 
the brook with his fish pole, brooding. He 
was no more like the old Jeff than an inmate 
of an old folks’ home is like Jack Dempsey. 
Why, he couldn’t even tell when the fish 
were biting or distinguish between the 
suits at pinochle. 

Well, the morning of the fight came. He 
dragged out of his room, and one look told 
me he hadn’t slept all night. Then a 
strange thing happened; like a lonely lost 
dog he warmed up to me. And knowing 
that it was too late now to do any work, 
with the fight just a few hours away, I just 
soothed him and talked to him like a father 
to his boy, asking him “‘How’s the old 
champ today?” and all that sort of thing. 

Once in the machine, however, and on 
the way to the fight, he sank into gloom 
again and began to worry over the fact 
that Billy Delaney, his old trainer and 
mine, was to be in Johnson’s corner. 

“That’s pretty tough,’’ he complained. 


Two Scared Fighters 


“What’s that got to do with it?”’ I shot 
back sharply. “Think it over—seriously 
now. What fight did Delaney ever win for 
you?” 

“That’s so—but 2 

“You talk like a child,” I retorted. “‘ For- 
get about Delaney. You’ve got to fight 
Johnson.” 

When we got to the dressing room we put 
Jeff on the table, and Farmer Burns began 
to rub his back. And all the time Burns 
was rubbing Jeff the tears were running 
down the old fellow’s cheeks, his charge 
was so little like the Jeff of old. 

Finally Jeff got off the table. I winked at 


. Burns to cheer him up and to tip him to 


cheer up Jeff, and whispered to Jack, his 
brother, ‘‘Push him around the room. It 
may limber him up a little.” 

Jack tried to follow my instructions, but 
it was a sad job, for Jeff fell up against the 
wall—a sight to behold, weak and shaking 
in the legs, and like a man in a dream or 
doped. 

Then the orders came to enter the ring. 

I led, Jeff followed, dragging along be- 
hind, but I was hoping all the time that a 
few stiff punches would wake him up. 

Once i in our corner, I went over to John- 
son’s, under the pretense of looking at his 
gloves. I never saw a man who looked 
more scared in his life. So there were two 
pretty sick-looking fighters in the ring. 

“Well, I’m glad you showed up,” I said 
to him, trying to get a little word in for 
Jeff. “I didn’t think you'd be here.” 

Then I added, ‘“‘ Jeff’s in great shape to- 
night and you thought he wouldn’t be. So 
here’s where you get your licking.’’ And he 
actually believed me; but still he was too 
seared to talk, just showed his teeth in 
what folks at a distance thought was a 
good-natured smile, but really was one of 
fright. 


April 


Here Delaney interposed. “s 


him worry you, Jack,” he said to Ta 
“Jim’s just trying to get your goat.” 
still Johnson didn’t answer. That 1 
which he was noted had quite deserte, 

Then, thinking I might stir Jeff up 
turned to his corner. ‘‘Jeff,”’ I whig; 
“this fellow is scared stiff. All you h; 
do is just tear into him like a m 

He couldn’t talk either, just sat 
with that unforgettable blank look « 
face and breathed a long deep sigh. - 

I knew right there that the fig 
over. 

Then the gong sounded—for t 
fight ever fought between two chan 
There was Jeff, making at the open’ 
the battle a few little attempts as fee 
those a tired man makes at the 
twenty-five rounds; and Johnson sof 
ened that all he did was to tap Jef 
and then with blows so light that 
wouldn’t have cracked an eggshell. 

In the second round Johnson beg 
realize that Jeff didn’t have anythin, 
grew a trifle more confident and did ¢ 
better, but still through fear didn’t 
strength enough for one good punch, 
all Jeff did was to lunge now and then 
feebly. 

In the third round, in clinching, Jo 
found that he could shove Jeff aw 
baby, and discovered how weak 
He gained heart from then on and h 
a right-hand blow over the eye. 

And I said to Jack Jeffries, « ‘If you 
to save your brother from being lick 
it now and — quick!” 

“Jim,” he asked, “do you thin] 
licked already?” 

“No,” Lreplied. “‘He was licked tl 
he made the match.” 


Jeff’s Own Story 


So it continued, the white man tot 
and Johnson clubbing him, till t] 
teenth round came, when Jeff sta; 
wearily over to the side like some 
drunk coming home with the mil 
and just sat down, exhausted, on the 
So he was counted out, sitting ¢ 
haunches, there on the lower rope. 

We managed to get him home, ° 
with all his clothes and his shoes on, 
on the bed, and in five minutes you 
have heard him snoring five blocks 

“Barly this morning,’’ his wife ren 
as she gazed sadly on the fallen f 
“T heard him moving in his room. | 
in and he wasn’t walking in his sle 
wide awake, just sitting there, look 
at the moon and stars.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me that?” 1 
ifritably, feeling sore over the way Ji 
his whole camp had acted. By not sti 
out against him and so working wi 
I felt that they, too, had contribu 
his defeat. 

“He made me promise,’ 
swered. 
“Just as I thought,” I told her. 
been worrying constantly; in fact, 
minute since the hour he signed { 
fight.” 

And since post-mortems will alw 
held, one was—over this battle ter 
later—when I visited Jeff at his 


’ she fina| 


Johnson or anyone else, but that | 
yielded to a tempting offer to go 
road with a theatrical company at tl! 
the newspapers were full of the} 
Hope talk. And he had been chee 
and seemed so popular—more so 
had ever been as champ—that he 
agreed to sign. a 

‘“‘T was so glad when the fight w: 
he confessed to me there by the fir 
I thought with the same deep s' 
escaped him as he stood up to figh 
he added, after an eloquent pause- 
I went through hell.” rf 

And when, a little later, I ask 


printed, declaring he had been dopi, 
inquired why he hadn’t denied it, ¢ 
plied, ‘Jim, it wouldn’t have been! 
use. They wouldn’t have believed m 


a 
I was drugged by worry and Jos 
punches—that was all that ever a 
me.’ | 

This is the true, if somewhat sad, » 
the passing of a great champion. | 
funny that they never know when t! 
I have always flattered myself that ( 
so I will now—before this bout w! 
pencil grows too long drawn out. — 
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ABES in Tubland . . . laughing, splashing 
° ... such solid, pink little bodies! It’sa pity 

all bathrooms haven’t them—and, with 
them, Kohler Enameled Plumbing Ware. There's 
the ware that your ideal bathroom should have 
—the ware so signally preferred for its graceful 
beauty and for the quality of its lustrous, immacu- 
lately white enamel (always signed in faint blue 
letters with the name “Kohler”). Remember, the 
cost is no more than that of any good ware. - 


Bell Tower, New Kohler Offices And there are Kohler fixtures for bathroom, 
Oe ae et chan kitchen, and laundry. Write for Booklet E. 
borly interest and civic purpose find reflection 
ee ens Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler; Wis. °~ ‘Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
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TAO TEA 
SAI. ae 


This 10-Ball Tin of 


TAO TEA BALLS 


will serve the average family 


for 10 days 


Only the tiny bud leaves off the tips 
of the tea plants of the finest gardens 
in Ceylon, India and Java are choice 
enough for Tao Tea—Tao means 
supreme. 


Flowery ORANGE PEKOE Blend 


Each Tao Tea Ball makes 4 to 5 cups 
of the finest tea you ever tasted. 
Always uniform, always exactly as 
you like it. No messy tea leaves. 
So convenient—so economical—so 


good. 
3 SIZES 


of tins for home use—10-Ball Tins, 
20-Ball Tins and 50-Ball Caddy. 


A Marvelous 
Discovery! 


Delicious Iced Tea — 


Without Boiling Water 


Made possible by the use of Tao Tea 
Balls. Drop a Tao Tea Ball into a tea- 
pot containing four cups of cold water 
(not ice water) at breakfast time and 
for luncheon you have the most fra- 
grant and delicately flavored tea you 
ever tasted. A chip of ice—a dash of 
lemon—and serve. Sweeten with pow- 
dered sugar. 


Send 2¢ in stamps for Free Sample 


TAO TEA 
BALLS 


Tao TeaCo., Inc. 103 Park Ave., New York,N.Y. 
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No one replied. The two boats beached 
simultaneously. Simultaneously the men 
stepped out, half on either side, into the 
shallow water, marched in four files with 
military precision and measured step 
straight up the bank, diverged at an angle 
at the top, halted, made a smart left turn 
and stood rigid, forming thus a wide Vv 
within whose arms were the camp. 

“Tf George M. Cohan could see that!”’ 
murmured Betsy under her breath. : 

“Hush up!”’ warned Marshall under his. 

“Somebody ought to sing about Dear 
Old Glory,’”’ returned Betsy, unimpressed, 
but in the same tone. 

“Will you hush up?” repeated Marshall. 
“Don’t spoil things. But I will say it’s 
pretty good for only one rehearsal.” 

“So that’s what all that shuffling was 
last night on deck! It kept me awake. 
What next?” 

“Sit still; I’ll tell you when.” 

Benton had not debarked with the crew. 
He now uprose, a fine square figure of a 
man in his neat officer’s uniform, stepped 
ashore, walked solidly down the v and took 
his place just inside the apex. 

“Come on,”’ Marshall gave the signal. 

“Do we salute or anything?” Betsy 
clutched at him eagerly. 

“Certainly not,’’ Marshall whispered 
rapidly; ‘‘just come ashore.” 

They stepped ashore. Marshall ignored 
the dumfounded two. Betsy smiled sweetly 
and proffered a good morning, to which she 
received in response only a gulp. This was 
contributed by Fleshpots. Hats-’Em-Alive 
was too much occupied by his emotions, 
which were mixed. They consisted of 
relief, uncertainty, rage, puzzlement, ap- 
prehension and thoughts of Tahiti in chem- 
ical, not merely mechanical, mixture. As 
the company ascended the small bank, 
EKats-’Em-Alive and Fleshpots slowly fol- 
lowed. Marshall for the first time seemed 
to become aware of their existence. His 
manner was crisp and forceful, but informed 
by an elaborately ironical politeness. Gone 
were the drawl and the vagueness, and with 
them in some manner had vanished the 
soft quality from his undeniable good looks. 

‘“‘T have news for you,” said he, address- 
ing Eats-’-Em-Alive. ‘It may perhaps 
prove to be disconcerting news, but I beg 
you will give it your intellectual and not 
your emotional consideration.” 

“What the dev——”’ began Eats-’Em- 
Alive, and swallowed. A vision of coconut 
palms and dusky forms swaying to the 
beat of a drum beneath the swooning trop- 
ical moon while the surf broke and fell on 
the silver strand inhibited the rest. This 
had all the earmarks of the most gigantic 
of practical jokes. Another vision flashed 
before him with drowning-man rapidity; 
that of a barred window and a heavily 
padded room and Marshall chained to a 
ring in the wall making paper dolls. But 
it did not seem to comfort him much. Mar- 
shall now included Fleshpots in his atten- 
tion. 

“My dear sirs,’’ he continued elabo- 
rately, ‘““I bring you the glad tidings that 
at last, after this long delay, which I assure 
you I regret as much as yourselves, you are 
at entire liberty to depart at any moment for 
whatever part of the globe you may select. 
No matter where, even though your fancy 
should turn to the icy mountains of Green- 
land or the coral strands of India or,” he 
added, “Tahiti. I feel I have caused you 
much inconvenience and I would make 
amends, so I insist on presenting you with 
tickets— quite complimentary—and on pre- 
paying your expenses. You need feel under 
no obligation. It is but slight return for the 
service you have rendered us.”’ 

Something in Marshall’s manner rather 
than in his fantastic speech held his hear- 
ers dumb for a moment. There must have 
been in it a ring of sincerity, for Eats- 
’Em-Alive almost instantly recovered; and 
the breadfruit-flashing-spray-coral-strand 
vision faded away. 

“T want to go back to my mine and 
immediately,’”’ he said with all his old 
harshness. ‘‘ What new tomfoolery is this?”’ 

“Ah,” said Marshall with a shade of 
delicate regret, “‘that, I should have stated, 
is the only exception! To anywhere else 
in the whole wide world it would be my 
deepest pleasure to—ah—deport you.”’ He 
paused for an instant for the effect. Eats- 
’Em-Alive tautened and became warily 
watchful. Fleshpots, though physically he 
remained as rotund as ever, seemed to 


’ collapse like a pricked balloon. 
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(Continued from Page 50) 


“On the 
property you mention you are at present 
trespassing and cannot be permitted to con- 
tinue to do so.” , 

“Trespassing, you fool!” Eats-’Em- 
Alivefound his voice. “That property if 

“‘____ belongs to me,’’ interposed Mar- 
shall sweetly. ‘Unfortunately, before 
beginning your admirable operations you 
neglected the small formality of filing on it. 
I discovered this omission and, through 
Mr. Arbuthnot, filed on it myself.’ 

“So that’s it!”’ roared Eats-’Em-Alive. 
“Claim jumping, eh? Well, let me tell you, 
young man, you'll find it’s not so simple. 
You will find out there are such things as 
courts of equity as well as courts of law 
before you’re through. You can’t get 
away with that stuff! As for you’’—he 
glared at Arbuthnot—“‘you traitorous us 

“Rogg! Pierce!’’ spoke up Marshall. 

The two huge sailors stepped briskly to 
either elbow of Eats-’Em-Alive and looked 
inquiringly toward their skipper. 

“We will confine ourselves to the subject 
in hand,” said Marshall crisply. ‘In fact 
I'll do the talking here. Another word out 
of you and I'll have you gagged.”’ He 
paused for a moment; then.continued in his 
former manner. ‘‘You will go back to the 
mines,” he said with an air of concession, 
“but only for the purpose of packing what 
personal belongings you may have left 
there and to inform your amiable Oriental 
confrere that the game is up—fini. Then I 
should be happy to send you to your courts 
of equity, should you so desire, or to the 
law courts—or the criminal courts. But 
the mine must thereafter be a prudently 
closed chapter in your lives. Give due con- 
sideration, please, to my use of the word 
‘prudent,’ for I am sure we shall wish to 
continue to the end our charming relations. 
There is no sense in facing the inevitable 
disagreeably. All consideration will be 
shown you in your temporary return to the 
scene of your regrettable miscalculations. 
Now if you have anything to say, the floor 
is yours, provided you remember that my 
wife is present.” 

“You’ll do as you please, I suppose,” 
said Eats-’Em-Alive blackly; “but you 
haven’t heard the last of it. And,’ he 
could not forbear adding with a sneer, “‘if 
you make your high-handed claim jumping 
stick, much good may it do you!” 

Marshall looked at him steadily. 

“‘T see I shall have to speak plainly,’’ he 
said after a moment. ‘I know perfectly 
well that there is nothing on that claim, 
and I know perfectly well where the ex- 
pected profits lie. Make your mind easy 
there.” 

“Well, you’ll never get it then, no more 
than I,” snarled Eats-’Em-Alive with a cer- 
tain malignant satisfaction; ‘‘and let me 
tell you, if you try it you’ll find that some- 
body has blown on you. Two can work at 
that, my friend. You and your swell plant!” 

He cast a withering glance at the immac- 
ulate sailors in their white uniforms. 

“Pardon!” X. Anaxagoras spoke up, 
stepping forward. ‘‘I wish to remove a 
slight misapprehension due to a mistake in 
introducing me under the name of Tomlin- 
son. Permit me to present my card.” 

Eats-’Em-Alive stared at the bit of 
pasteboard for a full twenty seconds, then 
dashed it to the ground with a howl of rage. 

“The grubstaker!’’ he yelled. ‘Of all 
the ——” 

“Precisely,’’ X. Anaxagoras interrupted 
him coolly and with a decisive gesture that 
imposed silence. ‘‘Returned from India, 
to which no doubt your careful foresight 
had traced him. The part owner for whose 
benefit you have so kindly constructed the 
admirable underground workings which 
cannot but prove of great value in our 
future operations.” 

Eats-’Em-Alive turned toward Arbuth- 
not, who stood in the background. 

“Tl get you for this, young man,” he 
promised with savage deadliness. 

“You'll get nobody for anything,” inter- 
posed Marshall sharply; ‘‘understand that 
once and for all. A complete record of this 
case will always be on file, available for the 
proper authorities, and complete means of 
identification—even,’’ he added with a 
relishing pride, ‘‘to a set of fingerprints you 
have obligingly but unconsciously made for 
us from time to time. Say,’ he said, drop- 
ping all mannerism, “‘do you two realize 
that you are common or garden crooks and 
we’ve got you with the goods on?”’ 


- raising his voice. 
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The men before him experienced a 
ous sensation as of being held in a vis 
compelled to look down a long vist 
lasted but a second. Marshall had t 
to X. Anaxagoras, who was leaning a 
a tree. 

“My dear fellow, may I trouble you 
match?” he requested, fumbling j 
pocket for his pipe. | 

But he did not light it. The pent-y) 
of Eats-’Em-Alive broke out. He 
quite reckless of consequences. Thy 
hopes, resentment of indignities, 0) 
tions, chafings of spirit and helple 
burst from him in alternate purple 
blinding blasphemies. So sudden and 
tacular was the explosion that for ana 
ciable time nobody could gather his 
Marshall stared, his pipe half raised 
lips; Rogg and Pierce, within hand 
on either side, stood paralyzed. X., 
agoras raised his hand quietly. 

“Stop it!’ he commanded, wi 


Abs 
silence fell. 

“Pardon me,” said X. Anaxa 
smoothly, ‘‘your emotion is natural 
its expression ill-timed. I can well u 
stand your aggravation and disapy 
ment, not only at your plans goir 
signally awry but also at what must an 
to a considerable financial loss. You 
have spent a considerable sum. We 
examine your books. I presume you 
kept a record of your expenditures, 
will be reimbursed for whatever 
Arbuthnot, who will be my engineer 
cides can be taken over for our purp¢ 

“Oh, I say, Sid!’”’ expostulated Mar 

“T prefer it that way,” insisted X, J 
agoras. 

“Tt’s Quixotic!” 

“T feel greatly indebted to these g 
men for having evolved so simple an 
dient. Permit me; I will feel better abou 

“It’s your funeral,” grumbled Mar 
“but I wouldn’t do it. I think th 
lucky we don’t put them in jail.” 

X. Anaxagoras smiled finely and ti 
away from Eats-’Em-Alive to ad 


Eats-’Em-Alive stopped it. 


_Fleshpots. The latter, quite crushed 


with a look of almost comical alarm ¢ 
fat face, had taken no part in the 
going. 

“Thus,” he continued, ‘you canr 
to your friends able to substantiate | 
ever fictional material you may ca 
inflict upon them. Clear field ahead 
said with a shade of kindness in his | 
“better move straight in it.” ; 

Fleshpots choked and looked as th 
he were going to cry again. 

“TI—I appreciate this,’ he manag 
last, ‘‘and you bet your life I’llrun strai 

“Tt was your money, wasn’t it?” : 
X. Anaxagoras. 

The fat man nodded, unable to tru 
voice. 

X. Anaxagoras turned again to Eats- 
Alive. 

“In common justice 1 must clear wi 
last point. Your engineer has not do 
crossed you, as you believe. Through: 
staking the owner of the mine and thi 
certain financial advances, I became, 
see Maxon’s notebook has informed 
part owner of his claim. This inter 
have never actively considered, owi 
friendship for the family. I find ye 
work preparing to steal it. Observin 
obviously honest man in your chal 
group, I confide to him the situation. 
wishing to be accessory after the fac 
kindly volunteered to procure the nece 
evidence. That’s all there is to it. | 
simple.” ¢ 

To this Eats-’Em-Alive vouchsafe 
comment. X. Anaxagoras waited a 
ment, then turned away. He turned 
again as though struck by a sudden id 

“By the way, it’s absurd, of coursé 
I can’t help asking. Of course your | 
isn’t Maxon, but I have no curiosity 
that. But by the remotest chance 1 
world, you don’t happen to be a— 
estate man, do you?”’ he asked ho} 

““What’s it to you?” growled Hat 
Alive. “Find out if you can!” 4 

“Tt would gratify me so much if 
were,’ murmured X. Anaxagoras. — 

“Well, I’m not,’’ sneered Hats- 
Alive. He glanced toward Fleshpots. 

“T’m not now,” said the latter, “| 
was once, if that helps any. But why 


2 
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naxagoras looked past the bewil- 
{arshall toward Betsy with a smile 


iph. 
a thank you,” said he; “it as- 
srophet honor in his own country.” 


xXx 


* all returned to the yacht in the 
xr, leaving the cutter and dinghy to 
ump and follow. Nothing was said 
ry had reached the deck. Eats-’Em- 
‘as merely morose as a_ badger. 
ts, on the contrary, though silent 
rest, had that peculiar air of sub- 
agerness which characterizes an 
istic dog that has done wrong, has 
ided therefor, is suitably abashed, 
1a humble attitude watches eagerly 
erimentally questioning tail for the 
of relenting. Marshall led the way 


abin. 

; early in the day,” he observed 
isly, ‘‘but in all the circumstances 
might be in order.” 

Em-Alive made no response, but 
‘o the transom of the little cabin, 
2 stretched himself out full length 
ied his eyes. Fleshpots frisked the 
le bit of a frisk, then instantly be- 
ject again until he could see how it 


; listens good to me,”’ was the frisk, 
most with the old-time manner. 
ned to take all right. The attitude 
ree men was quite matter of fact, 
is though nothing had happened. 
as removing her hat before a small 


| 
‘ally feels as though it were going to 
ney she threw over her shoulder 


iall set out a bottle of Scotch, a 
water and some glasses. 
when,” he advised Fleshpots. His 


drink, passed the bottle to Arbuth- 

1 sat down luxuriously beside him 
site Fleshpots. ‘“‘Here’s how,” he 

it his glass. 

-k hearty!” returned Fleshpots jo- 


n deliriously three times around 
}, chased his tail rapidly for a mo- 
.en flopped down, his mouth open 
2 good fellowship. Barring a trifling 
) udgment, now happily in a rapidly 
\gotten past, all was right with the 
‘axagoras had not seated himself; 
is in hand, was wandering back and 
de stopped finally opposite the 
t figure on the transom. 
ve’s only one thing I’d like to 
‘said he. ‘‘Of course I can’t insist 
deed, our position as hosts forbids 
sting on it; but I would greatly es- 
mir confidence in us to the extent of 
ie how you obtained your knowl- 
J 


the mine.”’ 

) be damned!”’ returned Eats-’Em- 
\thout opening his eyes. 

‘axagoras sighed. 

well, it is of slight present impor- 
"he said; ‘“‘and I appreciate your 
ee Of course, I can obtain the 
lion later. I merely thought the 
i2 would enliven our wait and per- 
<e ourselves considerable trouble— 
rselves some risk of later investi- 
“As you will.’”’ He turned away. 
<er,” he added over his shoulder, 
‘viend here is a man of the world, 
(al charm and experience; perhaps 
lavor us.”’ 

folled across the cabin, seized the 
oured a drink, and with the grace- 
sire of a presiding officer who pro- 
«speaker with the usual materials, 
it the water carafe before Fleshpots. 
) have the floor,’ said he, and 
| imself. 

é’, hear!” cried Betsy, taking an- 


air. 
rall applauded vociferously. 
ch! Speech!’ he cried. 
s)ots’ blood, which had run decid- 


€mpersonal distance, and it was evi- 
tlt the real villain of the piece lay 
eon the transom. Fleshpots had a 
\leoholic impression that he was 

ned against than sinning. He had 
i into this thing. Weak, perhaps; 
| of us but has at times a momen- 
akness? These people evidently 


, quite friendly. He poured himself . 
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looked on it that way. The difference in 
their treatment of him and that devil over 
there proved that, and the influence of an 
expectant audience worked on the natural 
instincts of the after-dinner speaker. He 
sipped the fresh drink and fumbled in his 
pocket. Marshall instantly passed him a 
cigar. 

“Thanks,” murmured Fleshpots, ac- 
cepting it and striking a match. ‘‘Do you 
know, folks,”’ he said after a minute, ‘“‘be- 
lieve it or not, this is the first crooked deal 
I ever tackled, and so help me it will be the 
last. I got into the thing and I couldn’t let 
go; but never again, believe me! It shows,”’ 
said he philosophically, “‘that a man ought 
to stick to his own game. Any chump ought 
to know that, but we all got to learn once 
anyway. Well, I’ve learned!’’ He wagged 
his head. ‘“‘That’s always been my advice 
to a young fellow making a start, ‘Stick to 
what you know’; and here I go and do it 
myself!’”’ He sipped again at his drink. 
“But it did look good the way. he’’—he 
nodded toward his ex-partner—‘‘ put it up. 
Why, folks, it looked like a cinch; it was 
absolutely air-tight! Not a chance in the 
world for things to go wrong—according to 
him! It sure did look like easy money the 
way he doped it out.” 

“There is always the unknown factor,” 
murmured X. Anaxagoras. 

“You said a mouthful! But tell me,’ he 
asked, “‘is the thing itself on the level? Is it 
as rich as he made out?”’ 

“Oh, yes, the gold is there all right.’ 

“Tt looked straight,’ returned Fleshpots 
with relief. ‘‘I wasn’t a boob there anyway; 
and it looked like the scheme was good 
too. Oh, I didn’t go into it with my eyes 
shut.”” He shook his head. “I don’t know 
really whether I was a boob at all. There’s 
luck in any game. I thought I’d checked 
her all up pretty careful before I went in. 
It would have gone all right if you hadn’t 
happened along. Say, I wish you'd tell 
me—was it just luck you came, or did you 
know?” 

“Tt was not just luck,”’ replied X. Anax- 
agoras with an amused smile; “but I did 
not know.” 

Fleshpots puzzled over this a moment. 

“T don’t quite get you,’”’ he confessed 
at last. 

“T could not explain it to you in a few 
words. It has to do with certain cosmic cor- 
respondences of what one might call recep- 
tive effort toward existing needs.” 

“T expect so,’’ said Fleshpots vaguely. 
“Was it anything he might have figured 
out if he’d been onto his job?” 

“Tf,” X. Anaxagoras assured him gravely, 
‘he had really been onto his job as a hu- 
man entity, he might very readily have 
figured it out.” 

“Never play the other man’s game!”’ re- 
peated Fleshpots earnestly. ‘‘Look where 
it darn near landed me!” 

“You were going to tell us how you got 
onto it,’’ Marshall reminded him. 

“Why, it was this way,” began Flesh- 
pots, with the relish of the born raconteur: 
“T got onto the thing, but I didn’t think 
much about it, except that it was a good 
yarn, until he came along and doped it all 
out and sold me the idea. I had a little 
money handy just then, so I said I’d put 
that in, and he would run it, and we’d di- 
vide three ways with Hwang Tso. He 
doped it out that we’d need 4 

“We know all that,”’ interrupted X. An- 
axagoras. ‘What we want to know is how 
did you get onto the story of the mine, and 
where did you get hold of that notebook?”’ 

“You do?” queried Fleshpots amazed. 
“Where did you get that?” 

“Doped it out from circumstances,” re- 
plied X. Anaxagoras. “You got smuggled 
Chinese labor so it would scatter and you 
couldn’t be traced; and you split with 
Hwang Tso instead of hiring him so he’d 
play the game your way; and so his men 
would put up a fight if necessary, and all 
the rest. Go on.” Ses 

Fleshpots stared at him in admiration. 

“You doped it out!’ he said at last. 
“Well, I’ll hand it to you! You certainly 
had me fooled to a fare ye well—and him! 
You’re not such fools as you looked.”’ 

With one accord Betsy, Marshall and 
the healer of souls arose and bowed. 

“Proceed,” urged the latter. 

“Well, you see,” Fleshpots obeyed, “‘this 
woman works for a man who belongs to the 
same lodge as I do. He knows about her, 
and one night when we were all yarning to- 
gether and having a few drinks at the club- 
rooms he tells the yarn.” 

X. Anaxagoras made a movement of 
vexation. 
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“TI didn’t suppose she’d talk about it to 
anybody,” said he; ‘‘and if she did, I didn’t 
suppose Collender was the sort of man to 
give it away.” 

“Oh, he didn’t mention no names, or say 
where it was, or anything. He just told it 
like a yarn he’d read. He made it a good 
yarn. It hit my fancy. You see, I’m a sort 
of collector of yarns that way.”’ Fleshpots 
was by now in the full swing, he was enjoy- 
ing his réle, and quite happy, savoring his 
drink for artistic pauses. ‘A little while 
after that a woman I have known—er— 
quite well’’—he gave to the phrase a deli- 
cate intonation, shrugging his shoulders 
slightly in deference to a mixed audience— 
““went to work in the same office. She got 
chummy with this Mrs. Maxon. They 
used to lunch together; by and by they 
split up a sort of apartment. Mrs. Maxon 
never said much, but you know how it is 
with women. My friend got onto little 
pieces of it, and she told them to me. 
Pretty soon I said to myself, ‘Hullo, that’s 
the one Collender was talking about.’ 
I didn’t think much about it, except that it 
was an interesting yarn. I told it to him. 
Then he doped it out. It was easy to get 
the notebook through my friend, you see, 
and that gave us all the dope we needed.”’ 

A moment of truth and rare illumination 
came to Fleshpots, together with a sudden 
desire to justify himself yet further. He 
leaned forward and the self-satisfaction 
faded from his face. 

“T wouldn’t have touched it, folks, ordi- 
narily. I make good money. But it looked 
like a chance to do something. I was get- 
ting dead sick of the jolly-up life I was lead- 
ing. I had a hunch to get out somewhere 
and do some of the red-blooded things a 
man reads about. I was sick of the same old 
stuff!” 

“The spirit of adventure stirred,” sup- 
pas X. Anaxagoras not unsympatheti- 
cally. 

“T guess that was it,’’ admitted Flesh- 
pots a little shame-facedly. A flicker of 
humor crossed his countenance. “I didn’t 
mind getting away just then for a little 
while too,’ he added. His face sobered 
again and his joviality seemed to shrink. 
“You can’t play any game but your own, 
probably.” He finished almost drearily. 
*“A man is born useless and ornamental, 
and he’s got to stay that way.”’ He uttered 
rather a cracked echo of his usual laugh. 


XXX 


HERE was no further hitch in the 

rounding out of this admirable episode. 
Arbuthnot proved to be most practical. On 
his voyage and during his necessary stops 
he had acquired information and worked 
out plans for development, including labor, 
in a manner to arouse the admiration of his 
new employer. He had even thought to 
charter a suitable gas boat to transport the 
piratical band of Hwang Tso, and to in- 
struct it where to go and when to be there. 
He had also used part of the sum X. Anax- 
agoras had intrusted to him for the pur- 
chase of a dozen rifles. 

‘Probably unnecessary,” he said, “but 
they’re good things to have aboard.” 

“Excellent things to have aboard,” 
agreed Marshall; “‘but we’ll try my scheme 
first.” 

Accordingly, when they had dropped 
anchor in the hidden cove, he, Arbuthnot 
and Fleshpots went ashore alone. Hwang 
Tso could hardly suspect this combination. 
Eats-’Em-Alive was considered too unre- 
liable. On the other hand, it would be to 
the interest of Fleshpots, if he desired his 
money back, to play fair. They found the 
Mongolians waiting patiently, smoking 
their little pipes and playing games of their 
own. Hwang Tso sat in his usual place in 
his usual attitude. To all appearance he 
had not stirred hand or foot in the interim. 

“You b’long long time gone,’ was his 
greeting. 

“Yes, long time,’’ said Marshall. 

Fleshpots was licking his lips in an agony 
of nervousness. This movie stuff did not 
appeal to him at all. He was very uncer- 
tain of his ability to do convincingly any 
good imitation of Miss Pearl White escap- 
ing the sinister slant-eyed heathen. He 
remembered her doing that very little 
thing; only, her escape was from an opium 
den. Besides he had no trapdoors, or pass- 
ing limited trains, or racing automobiles, or 
any other of the proper accessories with 
which Miss Pearl had been lavishly sup- 
plied. And if he had had them, he wasn’t 
lively enough. 

“Where boss?’ asked Hwang Tso. 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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Easter Eve! 


T’S a good idea to have 

a box of Romance Se- 
lections arrive Saturday 
evening—even if you have 
to send it by post. 

Romance Chocolates are 
especially made for “‘occa- 
sions.” That explains the 
care taken in the choice of 
their ingredients—their rich 
and smooth chocolate coat- 
ings, and the wide variety of 
delicious pieces in each box. 


Cox Confectionery Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Romance Selections are packed 
in 1, 2 and 5 pound packages. 


HHOCOLATES 
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The new bronze mosaic roc 


Richardson recommends it especially for a house of tan brick 


You've never seen this beautiful new bronze 


mosaic coloring on a roof. 


But some Fall you've come upon a woodland 


This, however, is but one example of the beauty 


secured in Richardson Multicrome Roofs. 


clearing when red oak leaves have just been 
blown upon the frost-browned grass. That is 
the coloring of this roof—an unstudied blend 
of rich reds and soft browns. 

Frankly, the bronze mosaic roof is not one 
for a white house, or a house painted canary 


Other rich blends of color 


The opal roof, for instance, is similarly formed 
with weathered brown and jade green slate 
flakes. It is particularly good-looking on a 
house of creamy stucco. 

And for a white colonial house nothing could 


yellow. On a darker house 
it is unusually beautiful; 
particularly on one of tan 
brick, with a contrasting 
trim. Here, it blends in per- 
fect harmony with the 
house itself; it makes the 
roof and body one. And 
yet its rich coloring serves 
to emphasize the graceful 
sweep of a pleasing roof 
line against a background of 
trees or sky. 

This distinctive Richard- 
son Multicrome Roof is 
formed of shingles on each 
of which are blended in end- 
less variety slate flakes of 
tile red and Richardson’s 
rare weathered brown. The 
bronze mosaic. effect is se- 
cured by applying them just 
as they come from the bundle. 
© 1925, The Richardson Company 


‘The Richardson Company : 


Dept. 86-D, Lockland, Ohio 


50% thicker than 
the ordinary roof 


The Multicrome Roof is built 
of Richardson Super-Giant 
Shingles—extra large, extra 
heavy. Its 50% greater thick- 
ness adds both beauty of tex- 
ture and years of endurance. 
Its base is sturdy, long-fibre 
Richardson felt. Its water- 
proofing is Viskalt— 99.8% pure 
bitumen, especially vacuum- 
processed. Its surface is slate in 
close, overlapping flakes—further 
protection against weather and 
fire hazards. 


The Richardson Multicrome 
Roof represents the maximum 
roof value at a moderate price. 
It is economical to lay and 
equally good for new or over- 
the-old-roof jobs 


be more attractive than the 
onyx roof; where opal and 
bronze mosaic shingles add 
interesting touches of color 
to a jade green background. 
There are other new col- 
orings, too; likewise suited 
to different types of homes. 
Before you build, before 
you re-roof; by all means see 
these new roof colorings. 


To help you choose 


With these newcolors you can 
make the roof one of the most 
effective units of your decora- 
tive scheme. It isallimportant, 
of course, that the coloring of 
the roof be in harmony with 
the rest of the house. Only 
then can it contribute its full 
share of beauty to your home. 

To help you choose the 


Enclosed find 25c (stamps or coin). Send 
oe is new booklet, What Color for the 
‘00 


ING INE Aa Sete ve ee ae, EE Street........ 


{_) Check here if you want the free booklet, A Richardson Product for Every Roofing Need 


roof which will make the most of this oppor- 
tunity we have prepared an authoritative 
booklet fully illustrated in color. It shows 
page after page of beautiful homes in different 
architectural styles. And with the Richardson 
Harmonizer which it contains you can see the 
complete effect of 54 different combinations 
of body, trim and roof colors. 


The booklet also gives valuable information | 
on the principles of any harmonious color 
scheme. It is called What Color for the Roof? 
The price is twenty-five cents. If you are plan- 
ning on building or re-roofing, this booklet will 
be worth many times its cost. Write for your 
copy today. 


See the new colors at your dealer's 


Meanwhile, go to your nearest dealer in lum- 
ber, hardware or building materials. Ask him to 
show you these and other beautiful Richardson 


color effects, in solid as well as blended tones. | 


Ask him, too, why the points mentioned in the 
panel at the left make their beauty lasting. 


Deaters: There is a Richardson product for 
every roofing need. Perhaps you can secure the 
Richardson franchise for your territory. Write us. 


CYke RICHARDSON COMPANY 


Lockland (Cincinnati) Ohio 
New York City (1008 Fisk Bldg.) 
New Orleans Dallas 


63 Albany St., Cambridge (Boston) Mass. 


Chicago 
Atlanta 


RICHARDSON ROOFIN 
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ip come pretty soon,” replied Arbuth- 


‘| short interchange had_ permitted 
eor a close approach, which was so 
ed that the bodies of Arbuthnot and 
all interposed between Hwang Tso 
e rest of the long room. 
Yhat he mattah with you?” asked 
az Tso of Fleshpots. : 
awning hardly of suspicion but of 
tulness crossed his beady black eyes. 
} was nothing really to suspect, but 
x Tso possessed the sixth sense of the 
rent professional outlaw. 
ta Tso,” Marshall sharply called 
‘tention to himself in a low voice, 
ye better so you keep quiet.”’ 
Chinaman’s eyes shifted to look into 
rrel of an army automatic held hip 
ind not three feet from his rotund 
sh. For ten seconds he stared with- 
inking, probably estimating chances 
he raise his voice to the fan-tan 
s at the other end of the room. Then 
ed his eyes to Marshall’s face, at 
c he stared for another ten seconds. 
jl light,” he said at length. “What 
jant?”’ 
moment of real tension was over. 
yots mopped his brow. They told 
z Tso the situation in terse sentences. 
probable that an understanding of 
of the details escaped him; but he 
ed distinctly that the game was up, 
nee would be futile in the long run, 
at he and his men might just as well 
ceably. He asked only two questions. 
» go too?”’ He indicated Fleshpots. 
0 hab got?” 
‘shall assured him that such was the 
nnd added a few terse sentences to the 
hat it was better to go quiet and lose 
r, and keep skin. Hwang Tso lis- 
to the assurance, but he kept his eye 
hpots. What he saw probably satis- 
im more than what he heard. He 
d for his pipe, filled its absurdly tiny 
nd began tosmoke. He said nothing, 
jemed to withdraw into some remote 
_ystical world of his own, leaving his 
orocaded form seated upright in the 
ij its feet close together and parallel, 
plished jade bracelets on its yellow 
lipping softly together with a click. 
,all turned and went out, followed by 
thers. 
‘ere will be no trouble,”’ he told those 
lad awaited anxiously on the yacht. 
jd you get the arms?” asked Betsy, 
‘ng the small boat. 
‘Jiidn’t try; I didn’t need to. All we 
ad was a convincing hearing. We got 
ieee Tso is very far from being a 
|. When the gas boat comes for him, he 
|) like a lamb. You’ll see.”’ 
‘ly saw. The Chinese and their mat 
108 flocked to the beach like a lot of 
n'ymen. They knew nothing about it; 
ysimply obeyed their brigand of a 
J. If he had told them to fight, they 
1 quite cheerfully have attempted to 
s| It was nothing to them, one way or 
(her, and they were quite satisfied. In 
hman’s capacious pocket was more 
cash money than any one of them 
l yer before possessed. X. Anaxagoras 
| ;certained that wages had never been 
d What arrangement existed between 
telves and Hwang Tso was obscure, 
, re fact remained that they had at 
s‘eceived nothing from the white men. 
t. Arbuthnot’s help, X. Anaxagoras cal- 
ad the amount that would be due on a 
gy basis. He had borrowed the neces- 
ypecie from the very considerable sum 
a\t like the Spindrift had to carry on as 
%. cruise as this, and had distributed 
oper amount to each man personally. 
ig Tso watched the performance with 
id brow. He could have seen the sense 
tlir bribe earlier in the game, but not 
v It was one of the inexplicables, to be 
€ ed with Oriental fatalism. However, 
Jactical sense was still working. 
90 get?” he inquired. 
' hat for you get?” exploded Marshall; 
1. Anaxagoras stopped him with a 


ee TO. 


our contention is not without justice, 
way,” said he blandly. ‘I do not 

that you gave up a modest but 
ly lucrative business in small ban- 
n your own country, and went to con- 
ble expense and certainly consumed 
lerable time on the basis of represen- 
S made to you by these men. To be 
the deportation officials will kindly 
2 you of the expenses of the return 
2y; but there you are! It was through 


, 


i 
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no fault of your own that this little enter- 
prise failed; and therefore it is quite 
natural that you should expect some re- 
turn.” 

This, of course, meant nothing specific to 
Hwang Tso, but he caught an encourage- 
ment from it. 

“T get?” he repeated. 

“One thousand dollars,’”’ said X. Anax- 
agoras. “The boss he pay you.” 

“All light,’’ agreed Hwang Tso, with 
such satisfaction as is felt by one who ex- 
pected nothing and gets something; and 
turned his eyes toward Eats-’Em-Alive. 

The latter disclaimed any such intention, 
with aspirited reminder of his old manner. — 

“Nevertheless,” X. Anaxagoras inter- 
posed firmly, ‘‘you’ll pay him. It is pre- 
cisely the sum you considered it worth 
while to offer Rogg here asa bribe. So you 
are able to do it, and you’re going to. After 
that we’re quits, and I think you’re well out 
of it on mighty easy terms.” 

In the end so it was; and Eats-’Em- 
Alive was embarked on the gas boat with 
the Chinese, and so departed from their 
sight forever. The last they saw of him he 
was standing on the fantail delivering in 
the direction of the Spindrift an animated 
oration accompanied by emotional gestures. 
He, too, had gone aboard like a little lamb— 
though of rather a naturally morose dis- 
position—but once safely beyond the strong 
arms of Rogg and his confrere, he had 
blown up. Unfortunately the engine of the 
gas boat was a two-cycle and the staccato 
popping of its exhaust prevented his words 
from reaching those to whom they were 
addressed. The captain and one-man crew 
of the gas boat, however, to judge by their 
grinning faces, were having a good time. 

Fleshpots begged hard not to be sent 
along until later. He dreaded the journey 
with his late partner. But he found that a 
frost had set in. 

““Possibly,’’ Marshall pointed out, ‘‘you 
have forgotten your share in this trans- 
action.” 

Fleshpots had, indeed, forgotten that he 
was in any way to blame. He was quite 
crushed. On the receding gas boat his 
short thick figure could be discerned as far 
from the orator of the occasion as the 
craft’s dimensions would allow. He had 
been assured that his reimbursement would 
follow when determined; less, of course, 
the wages paid out to the Chinese. 

“Of course, you’re perfectly right,” 
Betsy remarked thoughtfuily to the others. 
“He’s just as much a crook as the other 
man. But I’m sorry for him.” 

“‘Which shows the power of social man- 
ner,”’ said her brother. 
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T WAS arranged that the Spindrift was 

to take X. Anaxagoras to the nearest 
port, where he would leave them in quest 
of the labor and necessaries for continuing 
the development under Arbuthnot. .Then 
the yacht would resume its cruise. But 
immediately it appeared that no one wanted 
to push off without knowing more about 
the prospects. They recalled that Arbuth- 
not had ventured the opinion that two 
days more work would probably bring the 
tunnel into the pocket. Finally Marshall 
put it up to the crew, and was gratified by 
the hearty response. They’d never done 
any of that sort of work, but they were will- 
ing to try, if Mr. Arbuthnot would show 
them how. Asa matter of fact, they were 
just as curious and interested as the after 
cabin. By request, Arbuthnot made his ex- 
planations of the situation, as he saw it, on 
deck where all might hear. 

“The point is this,’ he told them: 
“We've broken through the solid rock and 
come out into a mixed rubble of bowlders 
and such stuff. That indicates we are now 
working in the débris that filled up the 
country below the ancient waterfall. Also, 
we have just arrived at a solid hanging wall 
to our left which shows marks of water 
erosion. That would seem to have been the 
face of the old waterfall. Just how high up 
on that face we are, of course, I cannot say. 
The thing to do now is to work downward 
until we strike bed rock. That will be the 
floor of the basin. See?” 

“And that’s where the gold should have 
accumulated,” supplemented X. Anax- 
agoras. 

“Fxactly; there, and possibly in lower 
riffles also. Maxon never had a chance to 
find that out.” 

“And then all we have to do,” cried 
Betsy, ‘‘is to scoop it up and put it in the 
bank!” 

Arbuthnot smiled. 
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“T’m afraid it isn’t quite so simple as 
that,” said he. “There will have to be an 
awful lot of excavating and timbering and 
hauling and washing of gravel and earth for 
each lot of metal. It will look more like 
getting out material for a gravel walk than 
gold mining.” 

“No gorgeous glittering nuggets?”’ cried 
Betsy, disappointed. 

“That is hard to say. It is always pos- 
sible, and there are sure to be nuggets from 
time to time; but no one could rely on 
them, and it is possible to make a very rich 
haul without actually seeing any gold at 
all—that is, until it is washed out.” 

With this warning, however, the last 
work was begun. Marshall had promised 
that if there were any nuggets the dis- 
coverers should keep them as souvenirs. 
With this in prospect the sailors went to 
work enthusiastically. From time to time 
one or the other or all three of the principals 
descended the shaft and watched for a time. 
It was not particularly inspiring. Some of 
the men worked with pick and shovel, or 
occasionally with sledge and drill, on the 
hard, densely packed rubble. Others car- 
ried out this loosened material and hauled 
it up to the dump. Still others cut and 
lowered the necessary timbers. The job 
lasted longer than the estimated two days; 
due, Arbuthnot told them, to the inexperi- 
ence of the men and to unforeseen difficulties 
of formation. At the end of the fourth day, 
however, he emerged from the shaft and 
sculled himself out to the yacht. 

“‘T think we’re ready for our pan test,” 
he called up, with a trace of subdued excite- 
ment. ‘‘If you would come ashore ve 

They piled into the boats and came 
ashore, all of them, to the last man. At the 
dump they found grouped the men on the 
working shift. A miner’s bucket filled to 
the brim with fine gravel and earth stood 
by the winch. 

“This is from next the bed rock,” said 
Arbuthnot. ‘‘We struck it today.” 

He scooped a flaring-sided miner’s pan 
half full of the gravel and, followed by the 
rest, with it descended to the stream. Here 
he allowed water to flow in until the earth 
was well covered; and then began to give 
to the mass a rotary motion by means of a 
skillful and rhythmical twist of the wrists. 
Some of the water and a good deal of the 
gravel began to whirl out over the sides. 
This process he repeated a number of times, 
until the coarser contents of the pan had 
all been discarded and there remained only 
a quent of tiny pebbles and of jet-black 
sand. 

Arbuthnot now worked more delicately. 
After a moment he straightened his back 
and stood up. Those crowding about 
could see that the pan now contained merely 
a half dozen tablespoonfuls of black sand. 

“Oh,” cried Betsy in disappointment, 
“is that all?” 

Arbuthnot gently inclined the pan. The 
remaining water caused the sand to spread 
in a long cometlike fan. The coarser grains 
rolled fastest and went to the end; the 
finer grains clung together and stuck along 
the crack. And then at the top there slowly 
formed a sharp apex, and imperceptibly, as 
the water continued to drain, the apex 
changed color, showed a tint of yellow, 
gleamed pure, became gold. 

“There you are!” cried Arbuthnot with 
satisfaction. 

The satisfaction was not at first shared 
by the others. The yellow was so very 
minute in its flourlike quality, the amount 
so very small! It did not seem worth while! 
Arbuthnot had to explain at length that for 
a single pan taken at random, this was 
actually a very rich and encouraging pros- 
pect. It proved that the pocket existed. 
And if there was a pocket in which the gold 
had lodged at all, then it must follow that 
in crevices and dips, and the like, the pure 
metal would probably be found. And even 
if, as was most unlikely, the ore proved to 
be no richer than the sample represented by 
this one pan, that would be sufficient to pay 
handsomely. They were encouraged, and 
perhaps reassured, but they were by no 
means thrilled. 

“Tet’s try another,’ suggested Arbuth- 
not then. “It’s always possible we might 
blunder on a nugget.” 

They returned to the dump, preceded by 
Roggsy. By a sudden movement he had 
escaped from Rogg and was in antic mood. 
He thought he knew where they were going, 
and instead of stopping at the dump he 
disappeared down the shaft. 

“Darn that monk!”’ ejaculated Marshall. 
“Now I suppose somebody will have to go 
down after him.” 
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The transfer of 
another clubman 
is here recorded 


Mr. Schroeder leaves 
the “Tried-em-all” 


for another 


Some smokers appear to have begun 
their pipe-smoking with Edgeworth and 
have stuck to it ever since. 


Others, of more adventurous or more 
inquiring nature, have evidently started 
out to ‘‘try ’em all” before signing up 
with any one brand. 


Mr. Schroeder’s enthusiasm for his final 
favorite is evidently based on a _ pretty 
broad knowledge of the field. 


His “‘life membership in the Edgeworth 
club” carries conviction. Read his letter: 


Messrs. Larus & Bro. Co., 
21st & Main Sts., 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Gentlemen: 

I have been reading with a great deal of 
interest the advertising you have been 
running in The Saturday Evening Post, 
particularly the issue in which the letter 
from Mr. K. F. Chapman stated that he 
was a member of the ‘‘ Tried-’em-All Club.” 


It may be of interest to you to know 
that I was a member of this same club up 
to about four years ago, when I resigned 
and joined the ‘‘ Edgeworth Club."’ I don’t 
mind telling you that I was employed in 
one of the largest tobacco companies in 
the country for about twelve years, and 
my loyalty to this company compelled me 
to smoke the brands of pipe tobacco which 
they manufactured; but try as I would, I 
could not become a steady pipe smoker. 
After I left this company several years 
ago, I tried Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
Tobacco, and I have been smoking it ever 
since. 

Now, I have a life membership in the 
“Edgeworth Club,’’ and take it from me, 
it is ‘‘some club.” 


Respectfully yours, 
E. A. Schroeder 


We have never put on any spectacular 
“membership drives’’ to stimulate the 
growth of the Edgeworth Club. 


Rather we like to 
see pipe-smokers come 
to Edgeworth natu- 
rally—for such mem- 
bers usually stick, as 
Mr. Schroeder has. 

Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put 
it to the pipe test. If 
you like the sam- 
™ ples, you'll like 
J Edgeworth wher- 
ever and when- 
ever you buy it, 
for ,it, never 
changes in qual- 
ity. Write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus & 
Brother Company, 1 D South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: lf your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 
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of the Raihoay Burden 
is Coal— 


lighten it with Consolidation Coal 


OAL must be hauled to about two hundred 

and fifty thousand factories and mills. One- 
third of the railway freight tonnage of the country 
is coal. 


The railways have shouldered this burden with- 
out protest. It is a burden that could be lightened 
in part by applying correct principles in the pur- 
chase of coal. Not only would the railroads be 
able to release more cars for the hauling of manu- 
factured products and crops, but the consumer 
would profit in lower firing costs, steadier produc- 
tion, fewer furnace repairs. 


Because Consolidation Coal is invariably Clean 
Coal—coal from which rock, slate and similar 
impurities have been removed at the mine, coal 
which is exceptionally low in ash, its use both 
lightens the burden of the railroads and reduces 
production costs. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Munson Building - New York City 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 137 Market Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Union Trust Bldg. 

CHICAGO, ILL.., Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO Union Central Bldg. 

BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg. NORFOLK, VA. Nat’l Bank of Com. Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. Bankers Trust Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO Rockefeller Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 843 South Canal Street 


; f LONDON, ENGLAND Billiter Sq. Bldg. 
Foreign Offices | GENOA, ITALY 10-Via Roma 


ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Sales Agents - TORONTO, CANADA Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Royal Bank Bldg. 
GREEN BAY, WIS.  F. Hurlbut Company 
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““Won’t he come when he’s called?” 
asked Arbuthnot. 

“On shipboard, yes. 
good Lord knows.” 

They panned out another charge of the 
gravel, and then another. Both showed 
strong color. In fact over the second lot 
Arbuthnot exclaimed in some excitement. 

“You’ve got a rich thing here!” he cried. 

“But I want a nugget!” insisted Betsy. 

Arbuthnot gave it as his opinion that the 
nuggets would be more likely found nearer 
the bottom of the pocket. That would be 
days and days away. All this gravel—even 
that already taken out and on the dump— 
would have to be carefully washed; it was 
valuable. 

“Tf you could be here a month from 
now if 

“But we can’t,” broke in Marshall; “we 
must get on—tomorrow, or next day at 
least.”’ 

“T shall send you the very first one 
found,”’ X. Anaxagoras consoled her. ‘‘ And 
each of you boys shall have one, too; that’s 
a promise.” 

They began to gather their tools in prep- 
aration for departure, and turned away 
down the trail. 

“We've forgotten Roggsy!”’ cried Betsy. 

They called. They whistled down the 
shaft, to no avail. Arbuthnot lighted one of 
the acetylene torches. 

“Tl get him in a jiffy,”’ said he, putting 
foot on the ladder; ‘‘no trouble at all.’”’ 

His head disappeared down the shaft. 
The bystanders heard an exclamation, then 
the sound of a quick light scrambling, then 
alaugh. Roggsy shot out of the shaft and 
ran on three legs to a short distance, when 
he turned chattering. Arbuthnot’s head 
reappeared. 

“The little beggar was lying doggo just 
down the ladder,” he laughed, ‘“‘and he 
climbed right up over me. By Jove, I was 
startled!” 

Rogg tried to call the monkey to him, 
but in vain. He made a few cautious 
steps, but Roggsy hopped out of the way. 
A more rapid advance merely caused the 
little animal, still on three legs, to skip 
nimbly into the brush; whence, however, 
he instantly reappeared when the pursuit 
ceased. 

““What’s he carrying?’’ wondered Betsy. 

“A rock,” replied Marshall disgustedly. 
“Probably he intends to brain me with it. 
He’s got one of his fool fits on. What in 
thunder did you let him get away for, Rogg? 
We’ve got to catch him now if it takes all 
night, or he’ll never mind again. Spread 
out, men—slowly now!” 

The sailors, who had played this some- 
times aggravating game before, when the 
ordinarily docile Roggsy had had one of his 
fool fits on, quietly and unostentatiously 
formed a wide encompassing circle and be- 
gan to move toward the center. 

Roggsy skipped nimbly and joyously here 
and there in high enjoyment; then at last, 
when he saw capture inevitable, gave one 
long leap to Betsy’s shoulder, where he 
snuggled down in a furry comfortable ball, 
his small wise eyes blinking around on each 
in turn. 

““Younaughty child!” cried Betsy, reach- 
ing up for him. 

“Take that stone away from him,” ad- 
vised Marshall. “‘I’ll bet he hasn’t quit his 
idea of beaning me with it yet.’ 

Betsy held out her palm, on which Roggsy 
obediently deposited his missile. She was 
about to throw it from her, when her eyes 
widened. 

“Look here!” she breathed. 

She held out what looked to be an ordi- 
nary earth-incrusted bit of rock about half 
the size of her fist. On it were four marks 
or gouges where evidently the monkey had 
placed experimental teeth. They gleamed 
dully yellow. Arbuthnot snatched his 
sheath knife from its case and scratched the 
surface of the stone. 

“Here’s your nugget, Mrs. Marshall,’ 
he chortled; “‘and by Jove, it’s a good one! 
Good old Roggsy!” 
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HE night before the Spindrift sailed, 

leaving all in order under Arbuthnot, 
Marshall was visited by a singularly vivid 
and arresting dream. He thought that be- 
fore him stretched indefinitely into the 
landscape horizon, as far as he could see, a 
long elaborately set banquet table oppres- 
sive with food. On it were literally tons of 
food, prepared in the most variegated 
fashions, all the garnered fruits of the 
earth, and flesh and fowl of every known or 
guessed sort. He was the only guest, and 


On land, only the 


on 


he sat at the head. As he looked do 
endless vista of food, somehow th) 
ribbon of the table seemed to be gy 
in a kind of rhythm, back and forth 
gentle breeze through tall grass; ba) 
forth, back and forth, in ripples. An} 
by little this rhythm became vagu 
miliar; finally, after the mysterious { 
of dreams, it took to itself words: ‘ 
mental and useless! Ornamental ar; 
less! Ornamental and useless!’’ The 
rocked back and forth. Somehow! 
came terrible. He wrenched himself 
and found himself repeating the ph; 

All the following day, in the preo 
tion of departure, the rhythm 
through his thoughts. The words, | 
membered, had been used by little} 
pots to describe himself; and he had } 
Marshall remembered, that he wa) 
that way and it was useless to try to } 
his fate. Marshall rebelled at this. | 

“The man’s not right,”” he mutte} 
himself. “‘He could get out of it —| 
did not complete the sentence. 

He was at the wheel. A cool bree} 
blowing from the northwest, and t}\ 
was sparkling and laughing, with 1} 
waters and blue and airy mountains b} 
with the bloom of purple grapes. M 
smiled to himself as he wondered wl! 
psychoanalysts would make of it;] 
were strong on dreams. He grinned | 
thought crossed his mind that it) 


man in clear waters and with a fair 
His eyes were wide and unfocused 
senses alive only to the sun and wir 
his conscious.mind merely enough rer} 
on guard to hold the ship true. Anc} 


tal and useless—over and over agait| 
a second he actually seemed to him} 
be standing at the head of that ti 
table. With a jump into focus his} 
realized that it was not a table; ity 
long narrow yacht’s deck. Then hes) 
of focus again, and it became an ¢| 
yacht stretching on and on and on. 
“Here, wake up! You’ll be ask 
watch!” he told himself roughly, giy 
the wheel an unnecessarily vigorou! 
that caused the foresail leech to shiv} 
the sailors on watch to look up in ir| 
In a little panic, his mind stampede: 
the instant of disquieting illumit 


for future nobler races, and then we! 
look. | 
| XXXIV 
Ress turning in that night, | 
went aft, stood for a moment by; 
shall, happily steering his little shi) 
then descended to her cabin, whe! 
slowly prepared for bed. But afters’ 
glided between the sheets she did 
once snap off the electric light. For| 
time she lay staring up at it quiet! 
hands clasped behind her head. Lat 
became conscious, by their cessatiot! 
for some time a murmur of voices ha} 
coming from the main cabin. Thi 
opened and closed softly. Marshall ce} 

“Hullo!”’ he said in surprise. 
asleep yet?” He began to chuckle. 1 
do you think,” said he, “‘when I ¢a 
watch and came down in the cabin| 
was that precious brother of yours ¢ 
up in his hospital clothes and with 
fernal pad and pencil sitting behit 
table! He hasn’t done that stunt! 
the year one. I began to think he’ 
grown it.” 

Betsy sat up in bed. 

“Tell me all about it!’ she cried. 

Marshall looked at her, a little su 
at her vehemence. 

“Oh, I had to play his game, of « 
When he gets that way you can’t g 
of it. Why, in Vancouver there, ¥ 
hadn’t seen him for two years, I ec 
get a human word out of him unt 
finished his stunt.” | 

“Yes, but what, exactly?” Bet 
sisted. | 

Marshall sat down and began le 
to unlace his shoes. | 

“Oh, I don’t know. He made one! 
comic-opera probes, and finally | 


me that my vital processes were no\ 
mal and my vibrations greatly heigh 
(Continued on Page 92) 
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Body by PiereeArrow 


“TLDODY by Pierce-Arrow” signifies the handiwork of craftsmen whose 

whole time is given to fine car building. The same hands that have 
fashioned the luxurious Pierce-Arrow coaches for years produce the dis- 
tinctive beauty, the perfect finish, the staunch, safe, enduring superstructure 
of the Serzes 80 Four-Passenger Touring Car, pictured above. There are seven 
Serzes 80 body types to choose from. A wide range of new colors and rich 
upholsteries offers unlimited scope for individual effects. 


Pierce-Arrow representatives are displaying the lates Series 80 body Styles 
Demonstrations are made at any time. A complete catalog will be sent upon request 
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Financing arrangements are offered by the Pierce-Arrow Finance Corporation, a banking institution 
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The Remington autographicdetailstrip 
is located centrally. This is the proper 
position to give the merchant complete 
supervision and control of his business. 
This is only one of the exclusive fea- 
tures on the Remington Model A; but 
this improvement alone will quickly 
earn the cost of the machine for you. 


Merchants who know 


agree with this 


THE SATURDAY 


Remington Offices 


Akron, Ohio 
Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Binghamton, INDY. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago, III. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Tex. 
Davenport, Iowa 


USEFUL new device in your home or your store soon makes _ Denver, Colo. 


Des Moines, lowa 


you wonder how you ever got along without it. Some modern Detroit, Mich. 


inventions seem so right and so necessary that you naturally ask 
why they were not thought of long before. 


It is that way with Remington Cash Registers. 


If you are a mer- 


Fargo, N. D. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 
Fresno, Calif, 

Grand "Rapids, Mich. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 


chant, you understand how much the improvements on this ma- Houston, Tex. 


chine are worth to you just as soon as you see one. 
these modern features which you need so urgently are found only 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


You learnithat Wjackesnwltearie 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


on Remingtons. And whether you install one machine or anumber Lansing, Mich. 


Little Rock, Ark. 


of them, once you have Remington Cash Register service you will — Los Angeles, Calif. 


never think of running your business without it. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Madison, Wis. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Thousands of users all over the country are selling machines for us Miami, Fia. 


simply by telling their fellow merchants of the benefits they ob- 
tain from the exclusive features on Remington Cash Registers. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Newark, N. J. 


Salesmen from Remington offices in 85 of the principal cities in- New Haven, Conn. 


cluding Toronto and Vancouver, Canada, 


New Orleans, La. 


are demonstrating and New York City 


installing up-to-date registers as fast as they can, but it will take Oakland, Calif. 


years to call on every one of the country’s merchants. 


Don’t wait for a Remington salesman to call on you. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
G EhilsdelP aia. Pa. 
set J ittsburgh, Pa. 
et in touch Slap nd 


with the nearest Remington office listed on the right, and ask for Portland, Ore. 


Providence, R. I. 


a demonstration. This will put you under no obligation, but it Reading, Pa, 
will be worth your while to find out what a modern Remington Rochester, N. Y. 


Sacramento, Calif. 


Cash Register can do for you. Telephone, write, or visit a Reming- — Salt Lake City, Utah 


ton office today. 


Remington Cash Register Co., Inc. 
Factory and General Sales Office, Ilion, N. Y. 
Subsidiary of Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
Makers of Remington Firearms, Ammunition and Cutlery 
In Canada: Kemington Cash Register Company of Canada, Ltd. 
557 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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(Continued from Page 90) 

or some such rot. Told me gravely I was 
cured—I don’t know of what—and informed 
me I could now get along without further 
treatments. What: treatments, I’d like to 
know. He certainly is a weird specimen 
when he gets that way!’ He chuckled 
again and began on the other shoe. “Of 
course, he’s a good psychologist, I don’t 
doubt, and an exceptionally able man,” he 
added conscientiously; “but that’s out of 
my line. All I care about is that he’s the 
real thing—and then some. But I could 
brain him with an ax when he gets on one 
of those eerie rampages of his. You can’t 
talk sense to him. I had a sort of plan 
I wanted to talk over with him; but dog- 
gone it all, I’ll be darned if I’m going to 
have him act as though he’d hypnotized me 
into it; asif he’d had it first and hung it on 
me. Well,’’ concluded Marshall comfort- 
ably, sitting up straight, a shoe in each 
hand, ‘‘I’lllet him sleep it off and talk to him 
tomorrow. He’s got a good head on him 
when he isn’t acting foolish. I won’t ——” 

“What plan?” Betsy interrupted him 
to ask. 

“Oh, I don’t know exactly; it isn’t quite 
a plan,” returned Marshall nonchalantly, 
with a sort of boyish indifference. ‘‘To tell 
the truth, I think I’m getting restless. You 
see, I’m getting in such fighting trim, what 
with this life and all, that I’m feeling my 
oats. I feel like striking out and tearing 
things up a little.” He laughed deprecat- 
ingly and laid the shoes down carefully, side 
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Pacific Slope I ain’t allowed no women folks 
to figger conspicuous in my scheme 0’ life.” 

“Which means,”’ suggested the wistful- 
eyed old Dan’l, “‘that you’ve been plumb 
free to act as you wanted to act?” 

“T sure have been plumb free,’’ an- 
nounced the other, not without a touch of 
pride. 

“Which same,” proclaimed Dan’, ‘‘is 
uncommon luck, considerin’ how the cards 
fall in the ol’ game! But if we’re goin’ to 
eat, hombre, we’ve got to agitate ourselves. 
For there’s Sary blowin’ that horn ag’in, 


‘and when Sary is riled the ridin’ is hard!” 


“Sary?”’ questioned the newcomer, with 
a morose light in his eye. 

“T mean Tillie,’ amended the man who 
called himself Dan’! Creel, as he shouldered 
his hoe. me 


EMUEL, before hobbling up to the trim- 
walled cabin beyond the pine grove, 
thought long and deep on the problem im- 
mediately confronting him. Seldom, in- 
deed, had the reflective processes operated 
to sway that single-minded nomad in his 
course. But on this occasion, after a second 
spell of muttering cogitation, he disposed 
of Yuma by picketing the old pack horse 
in the haylands below the side hill. From 
his pack.rolls, after another meditative 
pause, he extracted his battered old re- 
volver and a scarred old rifle wrapped up in 
oil-stained baize. Slowly and affection- 
ately he wiped them off with a tattered 
bandanna, indulging in a determined side 
shake of the head as he dropped the an- 
tique revolver into the abraded belt holster 
which he had buckled about his waist. But 
the rest of his duffel, on second thought, he 
secreted in the cow shed. And if his mind 
was troubled his air was insouciant as he 
strolled on to the cabin with the supper 
smoke going up from its chimney. 

There he found Dan’! washing up at a tin 
basin on a split-log stool beside the open 
cabin door. 

And Dan’l, with one end of the roller 
towel in his hand, looked intently and dis- 
tastefully at the firearms with which the 
newcomer stood so pregnantly decorated. 

“Have you-all announced me?” de- 
manded Lemuel, with a head movement 
toward the open door. 

*“You’re sure set on stayin’?’’ demanded 
his host, a frown of perplexity on his face. 

“‘T be!”’ proclaimed the other as he leaned 
on his long-barreled rifle. And that, Dan’ 
knew, was an ultimatum. 

The latter’s mien, however, was one of 
mingled meekness and perplexity as he 
moved closer to the doorway. 

“Salaria,” he said, “‘there’s a stranger 
out here as asks to be took in.” 

The silence that prolonged itself was not 
without its effect on the two waiting figures. 

“Say it louder,’ commanded Lemuel 
with a stiffening of his loose-boned old body. 


April 


by side. ‘I say’’—he glanced at) 
wonder if you’d mind it very mu 
cut this trip short and stowed the | 
for a while, and took a look somey 
land.” 

“T’d love it! I’d love it!” crie 
Her eyes were shining. Marshall; 
her a moment, surprised at her vel 
She lay back and closed her eyes, 
moment she opened them again. “ 
you want to do?”’ she asked. 

“Well,” said Marshall, “I dor 
know yet; we'll see. Mayhe | 
Arbuthnot—after he’s through 
course—to help me open up dad’s¢ 
holdings for farms—get in roads | 
gation and make it productive in 
useless—I don’t know. But I | 
anyway, that we might quit the- 
Vancouver and go east by the € 
Pacific. Benton can take her or 
through the Canal. Then we can le 
for a while. Of course, we'd see 
men had good places first. Or perh 
be doing something or other w 
could use some of them.” 

“T’d like to keep Rogg,” put i 
“But the Delta thing wouldn’t tal 

“Oh, I don’t quite know yet. W 
to see. Something a man can bite. 
you're for it?” 

“Yes, I’m for it,” replied Bet 
was too wise to press yet for detai 
tempt to crystallize first stirrings, 


(THE END) 


“‘Salaria, there’s a homeless ol 
here askin’ for a bed and a bit o’ g r 
you-all take him in?” E | 

| 
4] 
j 


‘Tell him this ain’t no road ho 
the slightly delayed but unequiy 
accentuated by the slam of a stov 

The gaze of the two men met an 
For a moment, but no more the 
ment, the ghost of a smile flicker 
old Dan’l’s mouth. ! 

“‘He’s a pore ol’ feller almost 
last legs,’’ he plaintively explaine(| 

“Bel?” hissed Lemuel, with am 
of indignation. 

*‘Ain’t he got enough manhood) 
himself?’’ demanded the Olympi 
from within. And Dan’l, by paij 
implied that the time was ripe fo. 
to present himself to his hostess. | 
newcomer showed signs of hesiti 
fact, the other pushed him ge} 
firmly in through the narrow ( 
whispering as he did so, “R? 
cowboy!” 

Lemuel stood there, less at easil 
pretended, studying the Amazoni 
confronting him. He felt himself} 
spected by a pair of shrewd old 
hardened perceptibly at the sight ihi 
and lingered with no undue ai 
sympathy on the worn old pistol | 
his hip. 

“Y ou-all tryin’ to founder yi's 
your ol’ age totin’ round that mes) 
ware?”’ demanded the woman Wi)’ 
time had dealt more lightly thar 
now dealing with him. “Or are y! 
to institoot a shootin’ gallery amo! 
washes out yonder?’’ 

Lemuel breathed deep, for, ho 
friendly her note, she had at leas’ ai 
recognize him. 

“T’m a lone musher, ma’am,'ll 
with quite unlooked-for quietnes 
for bed and board until I kin mo 

“T ain’t harborin’ no hoboeil 
house,”’ announced the portly que! 
demesne. “And I ain’t seein’ as/@ 
might since that lumberin’ ol’ foo! 
broke my specs last winter, bi 
you-all look considerable like a m 
pig widgeon who’s frittered his @ 
blacksnakin’ round licker jointial 
rootin’ round lumber camps and f)! 
instead 0’ workin’ steady and lay 
the ol’ age that’s overtook you 
your name?” ] 

Lemuel Terman’s answer to til 
tion was not as prompt as it mill 
been. In his hesitancy his eye ev!§ 
that of the meek-faced old man sti! 
side him. But Dan’l was discreet “ 
in another direction. 

“What’s your name?”’ repeate 
man beside the stove. And theo ® 
from below the Line quailed a li 
the piercing small eye he found fi 
person. (Continued on Page 94 
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NEW MARMON 


~— G6 aGveat Qutomobile’ 


| New Marmon Stanparp Crosep Cars aT PracTicaLLy Open Car Prices 
STANDARD 7-PassENGER SEDAN (4 Doors); STANDARD 5-PassENGER SEDAN (4 Doors); aND Four-Door BrouGHam CoupPE 


The New Marmon line, with closed cars as its strong point, 
las struck a responsive chord in the hearts of prospective 
buyers of fine Cars — beyond a doubt.” — From an editorial in a leading automobile publication 


cAt practically open car prices, the New Marmon Standard Closed 

Cars have naturally attracted the greatest interest. All New Marmon 

Standard Closed Cars have: modern, comfortable, undivided front 
| seats—full-sized, divan-like rear seat, ample for three—four (4) 
| wide doors (no “climbing over’’ front seat occupants when getting 
in or out)—spacious leg room, no cramping—custom-type fitments 
and refinements—and all are mounted on the famous Marmon six- 
cylinder chassis of 136-inch wheelbase. 


cAlso—Comprehensive selection of New Marmon DeLuxe Models 
| clone oa, ' 
permitting still more intimate expression of personal taste. 


Open cars, $3105. Closed cars, $3295 to $3975, f. 0. b. Indiinapolis, exclusive of tax 


le | 
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AOOO Miles in a few months 
-Never Failed Once” 


Arthur Ohmes Typical Tribute to the 
dependability of his Johnson Motor 


YPICAL because absolute dependability —and nothing short of it— 

was L. J. Johnson’s aim when five years ago he determined to make 
the Outboard Motor a practical means of water transportation instead of 
a clever novelty. 

For example, take Mr. Ohme’s 4000 mile journey on Lake Michigan, 
Lake Superior, and down the Mississippi River to Moline, Illinois. Many 
such cruises as this attest Johnson’s true marine engine dependability. 

That’s how the Johnson owner knows that his Johnson will always 
take him where he wants to go—and bring him back. That’s why more 
Johnson Motors were sold during 1924 than any other make. 

The Johnson is the one outboard motor that can be instantly attached 
to all types of boats and canoes without altering some styles of boats. 

It drives a rowboat from 7 to 9 miles per hour, a canoe from 9 to 12. 

Johnson is the only really portable motor—its complete weight is 


Only 35 Pounds 


35 pounds—complete and ready-to-run. 

The Johnson is vibrationless. Its only sound is a gentle purr. 

It is easy to start and safe to start at any temperature. The ease of handling a 
Johnson is a revelation. 


Power Increased in 1925 Model 


In the 1925 Johnson, power has been 
increased 25-30%. 

Improved Super-Quick Action Magneto 
makes starting easier than ever. 

Johnson Shock Absorber Drive (Patented) 
is standard equipment. This Drive permits 
running over submerged obstructions with- 
out injury to motor or propeller. 

Yet the remarkable weight of 35 pounds 
is retained. 

There’s a Johnson dealer near you who 
will be glad to give you a free demonstration. 

If you don’t know him, mail us the 
coupon below and we will send you his 
name and the 1925 Johnson catalog. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
882 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. 


Eastern Distributor and Export: 
New York Johnson Motor Co., Inc. 

4 West 61st Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Canadian Distributor: 
Peterborough Canoe Company 
Peterborough, Ontario 


| Johnson While 
You Pay 

for It 
Get details of 
our Deferred 
Payment Plan 
from your 
dealer—or 
direct from us. 


Johnson. OUTBOARD MOTORS 


GET INTO THE BOAT AND SEE FOR YOURSELF 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 882 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me the name of the nearest Johnson dealer, your FREE catalog and details 
of the Deferred Payment Plan. 


Name 


Cite ease State tccctscees 
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(Continued from Page 92) 

“Tt’s Mullins, ma’am,” he finally an- 
swered; ‘‘Bill Mullins.” 

‘“Where d’ you hail from?”’ was her next 
question. 

“From Lower Californy,”’ wastheslightly 
retarded reply. 

Salaria’s sniff was both audible and un- 
mistakable. 

“From the section where there’s more 
lazyin’ round in the sun than any state in 
the Union !”’ scoffed the woman of the house 
as she noisily placed a crockery plate and 
cup on the table between them. ‘If you 
wasn’t such a decrepit-lookin’ old has-been 
totterin’ on the brink o’ ruin I’d sure tell 
you to mush on!” 

“There was a time,” averred Lemuel, 
stung beyond endurance, “when you 
thought diff’rent!”’ 

““Who pinned medals on you-all for ever 
readin’ my mind?” challenged the other. 
“T’ve learnt what men is, this last forty 
years, and if I had my say there’d be a 
bunch o’ them browsin’ on seaweed down 
where the mermaids live. Kin you do an 
honest day’s work?” 

“‘T kin try, ma’am,’”’ was the newcomer’s 
slightly tremulous response. 

“You’ll do more’n try if you roost long 
around this layout. Git them fool guns 
off’n your carcass and set down there at the 
table end. Park them shootin’ irons out- 
side, mister, and keep ’em out o’ my sight. 
For you'll sure travel a heap farther on a 
hoe handle round this region than you will 
on arifle bar’l. And you, Asaph Irwin, if I 
hear o’ you snoopin’ off to the hills to shoot 
wild game with this wanderin’ arsenal I’ll 
lay a broom handle across your ol’ back!”’ 

Still again, as Salaria stooped to place 
the hot biscuits on the table, the eyes of the 
two old men met; but no spoken word 
passed between them. 

“Them berries in the upper field is lookin’ 
fine, Sary,”’ finally ventured old Dan’! as he 
buttered a biscuit. 

“That natcherally means we’ll be short 
o’ berry pickers ag’in,”’ said the morose-eyed 
woman at the head of the table. 

“These here tea biscuits,’ proclaimed the 
newcomer, with a plainly coerced effort at 
gallantry, ‘‘is sure as light as thistledown!”’ 

“They may be light,” acquiesced their 
maker, ‘‘but they’re a-goin’ to prepare you 
for heavy work. Kin you-all milk a cow?” 

“T kin not,’”’ Lemuel replied with dignity 
and promptness. 

“Then Asaph’ll teach you,’’ was the 
equally prompt amendment. ‘‘And if you 
wasn’t such a rickety-lookin’ ol’ wreck I’d 
figger on havin’ you cut valley hay for the 
lumber-camp outfits down the river. But 
there’s no reason you can’t hoe and run a 
one-hoss cultivator till fruit-pickin’ time. 
And cut up a jag o’ firewood when you’re 
restin’!’’ 

Lemuel looked off into space. 

“They was a-tellin’ me back at Elk 
Crossin’,’’ he observed as he emerged from 
his coma, “how there’s been quite a run 0’ 
rich strikes up in the Kispiox Valley.” 

“Rich strikes 0’ what?’’ demanded Sal- 
aria. 

“Gold, ma’am, 
pector. 

“‘T starved on them rumors,’”’ was the 
acidulated retort, ‘‘for thirty good years 0’ 
my life. They’re the work o’ wildcatters for 
the deloosion of two-legged rabbits. The 
only sure gold in this country is what you 
coax out o’ the soil with a hoe. And I aim 
to have a roof over my head when I git as 
pappy and palsied as this worn-out ol’ bean 
eater I’ve got to watch like a reservation 
buck!”’ 

Lemuel, conscious of the thrust of a shoe 
toe against his shin under the table, inter- 
preted the movement as an intimation that 
the subject stood either a distasteful or a 
dangerous one. So, with a slightly baffled 
look on his seamed old face, he lapsed into 
silence for the rest of the meal. But, hav- 
ing pushed back his plate, he automat- 
ically reached into his pocket for his pipe and 
tobacco. He was arrested in this movement, 
however, by an even sharper kick against 
his shin. And old Dan’I, the visitor noticed 
when he looked up, was indulging in a dumb 
show obviously intended to convey the mes- 
sage that pipe smoking was not allowed 
within those walls, 

“T’ll meet you back o’ the hay shed when 
I git my chores done up!” explained Dan’] 
in a stage whisper as Salaria stepped out- 
side for her dish pan. ‘‘So melt away quiet, 
pardner, or she’ll sure be pickin’ you out to 
dry them dishes.” 

Lemuel promptly and adroitly absented 
himself from the imprisoning walls. He 


” 


answered the old pros- 


a 


was sitting on a fir stump, smoking 
and studying the last of the wine 
the upper peaks, when old Dan’, 
to him through the evening shadov 

“T’ve been doin’ a spell o’ think 
you-all blew into this outfit,” an: 
Salaria’s husband as he took out 
and lighted it. ‘‘And I reckon the} 
o’ playin’ out this game is to put t 
plumb down on the table. All y 
loodin’ is ourselves. I ain’t Dan’1C 
more’n you’re Bill Mullins. 
Terman and I’m Asaph Irwin. 4A 
been thinkin’, Lem, about that: 
done you down t’ Yuma nigh on for 
ago. I allow I was a horn-swiggled 
for a-doin’ it, but I took your wom; 
from you. I run off with the fer 
loved, without figgerin’ on how 
sourin’ your heart and spilin’ your] 
what you’ve been sayin’ today } 
showed me the evil of my ways. 
want to right that ol’ wrong. Le 
thought this here problem all out, 
a-goin’ to give you Salaria back, 
longs to you. And I don’t want yj 
clinin’ years clouded with the thal 
an ol’ friend ever cheated you out 
own.’ 

Slowly and deliberately Lemuel 
and relighted his pipe. 

“Asaph,” he finally said, ‘‘it’s 
generous of you-all to be ready t 
amends that way. But it ain’t fo 
come between man and wife. Y¥ 
Salaria’s been happy now for nigh; 
years, and time’s mated you moi 
law ever could. You was more ent 
than others, and you beat me to it 
first on the claim, the mine is sure y 
have and to hold and do with as 
see fit!” 

“That’s the p’int I’m a-raisin’, L 
contended his old friend. “You al] 
a right to do as I'see’fit with Sary, 
conscience says this ain’t the t 
thinkin’ 0’ myself. It’ll come — 
reckon, goin’ out in the world and 
life over ag’in. But there’s an ol’y 
right and I’m sure aimin’ to make; 
I want to right myself with you and 
Lemuel, for all time. You’re an) 
now, and oe 

“T ain’t so old and molderin’, 
rupted the other with a rising not 
perity, ‘‘but what I can fry my ow 
and pick my own trail.” 

“‘Tt’s plumb satisfyin’,’”’ proclait 
stolid-faced Asaph, “‘to know you’y 
over your head when the winter sno 
comin’ down. And a fireside to wai 
ol’ bones at when the wind’s y 
through the valley.” 

““Mebbe so,’”’ conceded Lemuel, 
them is comforts I ain’t inured tc 
you, I reckon, they’re sure second 
‘You-all need a woman’s lovin’ care. 
ain’t for me to come hornin’ in bet’ 
ol’ man and his comfort. You're | 
lovin’ fam’ly man, Asaph, and I’ma 
headed ol’ roamer who ain’t got | 
lodge.” 

- Then you-all aim to ramble on? 
Asaph out of the silence that length 
tween them. 

“Eventually,” acknowledged Let 
aim to mush on. But I ain’t so 
craven that I’m goin’ to be sta 
down this valley by a petticoat.” | 

‘“Assoomin’ you lay over a $s 
other somewhat timidly suggeste 
natcherally understood that any ¥ 
passes between us here is not hand 
Sary?” 

“Natcherally!’’ retorted Lem 
the ghost of a cackle. “‘Kin you- 
checkers?” 

“T sure kin,” was the wistful-note 
“but Sary burned my checker layo 
years back.” 

“Sufferin’ cats!’’ said Lemuel w 
breath. His slow head movement W 
nant with sympathy touched by iner 
He leaned closer to his companion 
fraternal finger clasp at the other’ 
“T’ve got as nifty a checker layow 
you seen in that pack roll 0’ mine. 
bet Yuma and my last eight bits I 
you five games out o’ seven!” 

‘‘T was reckoned the best check 
on Atlin Lake in the ol’ days,” - 
Asaph, not without a touch of prid 
if you- -all aims to play me on the 
you're destined to travel light wl 
head north ag’in!”’ { 

“T sure vision a deep and engross 
takin’ place in this valley,” said 
he rubbed his bony | hands together 
all I says is, ‘Ride ’em, cowboy!” 

(Continued on Page 97) 


mean she ain’t approvin’-minded 
“ames 0’ chance?’”’ 

an she’s plumb set against seein’ 
y other man wastin’ time,’’ Asaph 
2d to admit. 

emuel sat turning this over in his 
, a squirrel turns a nut over in its 


; 


e’s considerable Sary don’t know 
«her you or me,” he finally asserted. 
we indulges in the sure frivolous 
o’ checkers, we does it private. 


Evy, pardner,” assented Asaph. But 
' darkened again in the waning 
We'd best git back to the house,” 
3 he rose creakingly to his feet, ‘‘or 
>t we’ll be findin’ ourselves locked 


ia’s considerable different to what 


f- eight long years kind o’ hardened 
xplained Asaph, unconscious of the 
fvistfulness that had crept into his 
‘And none of us, I reckon, is as 
we once was.” 

se not,’’ acknowledged Lemuel. 
]2 in the open has sure left me a 
t for a maverick o’ my age. Feel 
rscles. Hard asiron. And look at 
» hair a smear or two o’ tallow has 
back on my scalp!” 

g’lar three-year-old!” ejaculated 
ith a faint tinge of mockery. 

ire as pumpkins,”’ agreed Lemuel 
'plodded cabinward through the 
g twilight. 


qI 


IL, for all his outward air of docil- 
1ad no intention of remaining long 
e rooftree of Salaria Irwin. In- 
when in that Amazonian presence, 
‘amped and confined. Even when 
d to acknowledge that she stood 
‘a peer in the matter of grub rus- 
vas oppressed by a craving for the 
“il and his own camp fire. And 
jis first week on that little fruit 
coiled as he had never toiled before. 
ycated the humble garden weeds 
{splanted strawberry runners and 
» firewood, and under the monitorial 
/aph’s wife even assisted in a Satur- 
moon of enforced laundry work. 
fy, it is true, brought a relief from 
gors, but it also brought a new kink 
ireads of destiny enmeshing him. 
a he and Asaph stole forth for a 
of surreptitious and soul-satisfying 
i the upper river, Lemuel, unduly 
iy his first strike, lost his balance 
g end where he stood and toppled 
water. 
y.emuel was no swimmer and he 
‘ould have gone to a watery grave 
Asaph swum out after him, tugged 
Sore, and warmed his bony figure 
id his saturated clothes before a 
nade bonfire. 
siccident and rescue, for obvious 
‘was not discussed before Salaria. 
a working side by side in the turnip 
I next day Lemuel and Asaph ex- 
2 words as to its outcome. 
l. may be a dispiritin’ pastime for a 
‘ay nature,” proclaimed Lemuel as 
11 on his hoe, “‘but it’s sure better’n 
led down in a pine box!” 
said it right, hombre,’’ acknowl- 
S$ comrade. ‘‘And seein’ I saved 
Lemuel, I reckon you’re a-goin’ to 
amable.’’ 
wt your layout, pardner.”’ 
8 figgerin’ that out o’ gratitood 
7ould be willin’ to lay up here over 
) ventured the wistful-eyed Asaph. 
iopin’ you’d hang around, remem- 
|at checker game we ain’t yet set- 
sfactory. And when the work lets 
Y: fall I was thinkin’ we could strike 
{the higher country and git a spell 
shootin’. I was also assoomin’ we 


ivho’s always went his own way at 
vall, ph,” was Lemuel’s final 
1 “But there’s no viper meaner’n a 
hout gratitood. You sure grabbed 
‘ out of a watery grave, pardner, 
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and I aim to show I’m beholden to you for 
that service. Since you put it up to me 
thataway, I agree to lay over.” 

“Kin we shake on that?’”’ demanded the 
much-relieved Asaph. 

“We kin,” replied the other. And they 
solemnly shook hands on it. 

It was not until the dinner horn sounded 
from the cabin that the matter was again 
spoken of. 

“Asaph,” said Lemuel as he mopped a 
moist brow and shouldered his hoe, ‘‘it 
mebbe ain’t seemly for me to dwell on such 
things, but I’ve been a-thinkin’ we’d have 
a spell of easier skiddin’ if we handled Sary 
diff’rent.”’ 

“Sary plumb handles herself,’ Asaph 
lost no time in pointing out. 

“Then, hombre, we’ve got ’o make a 
united stand agin her.” 

Asaph did little more than shake a dolor- 
ous head. 

“You'll git less ambitious, comrade, when 
you git to know her better.” 

“T ain’t aimin’ to see my manhood took 
away from me,” proclaimed the old musher 
stoutly. 

* Ain’t you, now?”’ complained the other. 
“Then try smokin’ inside them cabin 
walls!” 

Lemuel came to a full stop, obviously for 
the purpose of making his ultimatum 
more impressive. 

“T be a-goin’ to smoke in that house,” he 
proclaimed, jutting his jaw. 

“When?” inquired the 
Asaph. 

“Today !’’averred the incendiary. “ Right 
after I’ve my dinner et, as most ev’ry man 
who ain’t had his spirit obliterated does. 
And if you wasn’t steeped in humility 
you’d be doin’ the same.”’ 

But Asaph was unable to catch fire from 
that mounting flame of insurrection. 

“There’s no use a-naggin’ me, Lemuel,” 
was his stolid rejoinder. ‘‘I ain’t a-goin’ to 
start Sary.” 

“‘Sary,’’ announced the revolter, “‘ain’t 
figgerin’ in my feelin’s. I’m free, white and 
of votin’ age, and when I wants to smoke, I 
smoke. And if that ain’t settled this noon, 
there’s sure goin’ to be hist’ry made around 
this rancho!” 

“Git famous, if you’re a-minded,” was 
the most that Asaph would concede, ‘‘but 
kindly count me out o’ this here enterprise 
of coquettin’ with copperheads!”’ 

So divorced did Asaph wish to hold him- 
self from that forthcoming contest, in fact, 
that he abstained from his customary forty 
winks after his midday repast and went 
hobbling back to the turnip field while 
Lemuel was still toying with his second 
slice of gooseberry pie. Salaria’s husband 
was quietly hoeing his way toward arow end 
when, a quarter of an hour later, the rebel 
appeared at the rail fence. He was mutter- 
ing truculently to himself and he was with- 
out his pipe. 


incredulous 


“That female,’ he asseverated as he. 


joined his companion in the field, “‘is plumb 
full o’ pizen!”’ 

“Why ain’t you a-smokin’, pardner?”’ 
Asaph innocently inquired. 

“T ain’t a-smokin’,” snarled Lemuel, 
‘“b’cause instead o’ bein’ a he-man you’re a 
heap big blanket-squaw! If you wasn’t 
more’n a mock orange, if you wasn’t a flat- 
trodden fishworm for more’n thirty years, a 
man wouldn’t have to park his manhood 
with the kiotes when he entered this female- 
stricken valley! Is there an extra pipe 
around this layout?” 

“‘There’s none I know of,” said the mild- 
voiced Asaph. 

“Then I’ll make me a noo one—a noo 
one out 0’ applewood,” asserted the tremu- 
lous Lemuel. 

‘“What’s come o’ your own pipe?” asked 
the guileless Asaph. 

“‘Tt’s reposin’ nice and comfortable in 
that she-viper’s cookstove,’’ was the acid- 
ulated answer, ‘“‘along with my bag 0’ 
tobacco and the remains o’ my self-respect.” 
The man from outside hoed silently and as- 
siduously for five unbroken minutes. ‘She 
laid out that pipe smokin’ was plumb in- 
jurious to a man o’ my age. A man o’ my 
age! As though I wasn’t as spry as I 
ever was!”’ 

The incident, however, was not closed. 
For when Salaria discovered that Asaph 
was fraternally sharing his own pipe and 
tobacco with the fretful Lemuel she 
promptly appropriated both pipe and weed, 
protesting as she irately consigned them to 
the river that smoking was as lazifying a 
habit as two spavined old shirkers could be 
addicted to, and proclaiming that if her 
plain-spoken rules couldn’t be followed 
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A piece of pipe cut in half - 
showing how corrosion < 

eats through the metal. ass " 
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CORROSION | 
Pt A 


The Cancer of Metal— 
Kills Piping Efficiency 


EW things are more revolting 

than cancer, yet nothing so strik- 
ingly resembles the work of this in- 
sidious disease as the ravages of rust 
in water pipes, in which it seeks a 
point of attack from the very moment 
the pipe is installed. 
Inferior piping is powerless to resist it, and 


once fairly started, nothing can stem the 
tide of its destruction. 


Yet this cancer of metal, which finds an easy 
victim in inferior pipe, meets its natural 
enemy in the rust-resisting properties of 
Reading Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe. 


“‘Reading’s”’ resistance to rust is two to 
three times as high as that of steel pipe. A 
‘“‘Reading’’ installation will be giving 
trouble-free service years after steel has 
rusted through—and been replaced. 


If the first price of Reading Genuine 
Wrought Iron Pipe is slightly higher, its 
ultimate cost is far below that of steel. 
Specify ‘‘Reading’’ when you build, repair 
or replace. 


READING IRON COMPANY 
READING, PA. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Genuine 
Wrought Iron Pipe 


Boston New York Philadelphia Baltimore 
Pittsburgh Cincinnati Chicago Seattle 
St. Louis Los Angeles Tulsa Houston 


Reading Genuine Wrought Iron 

Pipe is installed in the Union 

Central Building, one of Cincin- 

nati’s most notable business 
structures. 
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there was sure going to be considerable fur 
flying around that valley. 

So Asaph and Lemuel thereafter became 
more guarded in their movements and more 
secretive in their pursuit of the elusive 
pleasures of life. They applied themselves, 
it is true, to the labors duly allotted them, 
but a newer peevishness and truculence in- 
vaded their day. They squabbled and 
wrangled and argued and bickered. If they 
sat subdued and silent about the house, they 
made up for it by their hectoring and jan- 
gling in the open. And this continued until 
Asaph was harried into choosing a daily 
field of labor as remote from Lemuel’s as 
the circumstances would permit. 

That divorce weighed heavily on Lemuel. 
At the end of his third day of solitude, in 
fact, he returned to Asaph, humbled in 
spirit and mysteriously altered in outlook. 

““Sary’s an uncommon good manager,” 
acknowledged the old prospector, ‘‘but did 
it ever occur t’ you, Asaph, that there’s a 
heap o’ room in the outside world?” 

“For them as likes wanderin’, there is,” 
agreed Asaph. 

“‘Ever have a itch to pound the ol’ trail 
and wonder what’s a-goin’ to happen to you 
over the next height o’ land?” inquired his 
companion. 

“What can’t be cured,’ admitted the 
philosophic Asaph, ‘‘must be endoored.”’ 

“‘Hiver git the thrill of a gold rush,” pur- 
sued the old spellbinder at his side, ‘‘when 
some sourdough blows in and tells of a big 
strike over in the next valley where they’re 
gittin’ six bits to the pan?”’ 

“Tf I have,”’ conceded Salaria’s husband, 
*‘T’ve sure studied to avoid them thoughts.” 

‘Feelin’ too old and done, I reckon, for 
adventurin’ round this earth?’’ prompted 
Lemuel. 

“T’m as plumb full o’ pep as the next 
man,” asserted the indignant Asaph, ‘‘but 
enough mushers has cashed in on these 
northern trails to make Custer’s last army 
look like a pair o’ twins bein’ interred.’ 

“And more farm folks has worked them- 
selves to death,’”’ amended the other, ‘‘than 
an ord’nary free-livin’ man would reckon 
on! D’you ever picket out your ol’ pack 
hoss and cook your own sow belly over a 
camp fire and light your ol’ pipe and set 
under the stars and —— 

“Eliminate that pipe-smokin’ talk!” in- 
terrupted the unhappy Asaph. 

““____ and set under the stars,’’ pursued 
the antiquated troubadour of the open 
trail, ‘‘and smell the pine and mesquite 
mixed with wood smoke, and see the moon 
comin’ up gold through the timberline air, 
and roll up in your ol’ blanket and sleep like 
a twelve-year-old boy with a new mouth 
organ under his corn-husk pillow? Ever 
know that all-fired soul-satisfyin’ sense 0’ 
freedom?” 

re There ain’t no use 0’ you naggin’, Lem- 
uel,” was Asaph’s all but despairing reply, 
“Nothin’ you can say is ever a-goin’ to 
make me vamoose out 0’ this valley!” 

But the intruder in that northern Eden 
was not to be turned aside from his newborn 
campaign against his old friend’s peace of 
mind. While engaged in eliminating the 
noxious weed from the garden row he im- 
proved each passing hour in an effort to 
remove unseemly contentment from his 
comrade’s bosom. He left the harried 
Asaph moody, and then morose, and then 
irascible. But he continued to lay siege to 
Asaph’s home-loving heart. He laid siege to 
it, in fact, until the latter, in sheer self- 
protection, asked for a week of silence in 
which to think things over. 

And when, at the end of the week, Sal- 
aria rapped her husband’s knuckles for 
being so absent-minded as to overturn the 
teapot, and sent him to bed supperless for 
not washing behind the ears as a self- 
respecting man ought to wash, the die was 
finally cast. 

“T know I’m a-doin’ wrong,” acknowl- 
edged Asaph when he met Lemuel behind 
the cow shed the next morning, ‘‘and I 
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know I’m a-goin’ to suffer for it eventual, 
but I’ve been doin’ a heap o’ thinkin’ these 
last few days. And since you’ve set me to 
it, I’m willin’ to mush. When you’re ready 
to vamoose, pardner, I’m ready to vamoose 
with you! 

“T’m right glad, Asaph, that the light 
has broke on your clouded brain,’’ said the 
old trail pounder. ‘‘But when you-all inti- 
mates r m a-drivin’ you to this you’re sure 
arguin’ from insufficient facts. If you 
mush, you mush o’ your own free will.”’ 

“T’m a-goin’!”? snapped Asaph, ‘‘Ain’t 
that enough?” 

“Then when,” demanded the still slightly 
skeptical Lemuel, ‘‘do you-all aim to-be 
ready?”’ 

“When we’ve got a dependable outfit 
rassled together,’’ proclaimed the other, 
“and not before.” 

“Then we can’t git busy acquirin’ them 
essentials too quick,’’ proclaimed the 
restless-spirited wanderer as he inspected 
the calluses that had thickened of late on 
an overservile hand. 

But the acquisition of an adequate outfit 
proved a matter of much toil and maneu- 
vering. There was flour and bacon to be 
commandeered, and blankets to be se- 
questered. There was tea to be spirited 
away, and jars of Salaria’s fruit jam to be 
secretly abstracted from their shelf. There 
were shoepacks to be mended and jumpers 
to be patched. And even Salaria sat nettled 
at the new air of quiet industry that had 
invaded her home. 

Yet in spite of this solemn campaign of 
preparation the day for final departure al- 
ways seemed to recede into the future. 
Lemuel was even overtaken by a growing 
suspicion that Asaph’s tactics were devel- 
oping into those of an obstructionist. He 
felt, as time wore on and the crossing of the 
Rubicon was still withheld from him, that 
he was being tricked and bobweazled by a 
chicken-hearted companion. And this, in 
turn, led to further bickerings and recrimi- 


“nations, to further arguments and accusa- 


tions and counter accusations, so that, as 
summer advanced, the nerves of the two 
old conspirators became tauter and tauter 
and their casual contacts more and more 
colored with enmity. When Asaph ques- 
tioned the dependability of the now well 
fattened Yuma, Lemuel promptly denomi- 
nated his new partner in adventure as a 
four-flushing old pretzel, for attempting to 
criticize a faithful animal that had carried 
him through fire and flood for fifteen long 
years. When Lemuel protested against 
loading down their pack rolls with an undue 
allotment of strawberry preserve, describ- 
ing the same as too effete and cumbersome 
for the open trail, Asaph retorted that he 
was used to eating regular and eating satis- 
factory and that he aimed to continue to do 
so, whether dining under a tar-paper roof 
or the starry heavens. When Asaph in- 
cluded in his equipment a long-barreled 
muzzle-loader with a charred stock and a 
decrepit old army revolver with a missing 
trigger guard, Lemuel indiscreetly ques- 
tioned the reliability of such firearms. 

“They ain’t dude-wrangler decorations,” 
averred Asaph with malignant quietness, 
“but if there’s any trouble-hog misdoubtin’ 
their workin’ ability, all he’s got ’o do is to 
keep on frustratin’ my weakenin’ efforts to 
remain fair and friendly.” 

“Tf they kin bite as well as some false 
alarms can bark,”’ announced the indignant 
Lemuel, ‘‘there’ 'd be some sure interestin’ 
shootin’ around this landscape. And them’s 
my socks, comrade, that you’re a-stowin’ 
away so industrious in that duffel bag.” 

Thus they went on, striving in vain to 
ease some strange unrest that burned at the 
core of their being. Instead of joy at the 
thought of their deliverance they found 
themselves immersed in dissensions and 
suspicions which grew sharper as the hour 
of their departure grew nearer. It was 
agreed, when the fateful day impended, 
that they should elude the still sleeping 
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Salaria by stealing forth at the first faint 
glimmer of dawn, carrying their hunting 
boots in their hands until they reached the 
upper river trail, where Yuma was already 
picketed and the pack rolls were already 
secreted. 

But the early grass was wet and theair 
was chilly. And when the gingerly stepping 
Asaph complained that the possession of 
good boots and the refusal to wear them 
impressed him as a plumb fool idea, Lemuel 
stopped and regarded his partner with a 
cold and hostile eye. 

“Tf you’re almin’ to save your face by 
duckin’ this enterprise and havin’ Salaria 
come out and lead you back to farm toil— 
why, linger right here and go on lamentin’ 
gittin’ your tootsies wet! But if you’re 

a-goin’ to be a free man and face the great 
open spaces you’d best git around that 
bend afore your true love wakes from 
slumber!” 

“‘T’ve traveled as early and often as you 
have, hombre, and ==—" 

“And on one occasion a blamed sight 
faster,’ interrupted the truculent Lemuel. 

“And if you’d a-ridden as hard as you 
talked you’d sure have overtook me!” 
mocked Asaph. 

“Well, I’m ready to travel now, and 
travel far!’’ proclaimed the other. 

“So be I,” protested the morose-eyed 
Asaph. “But I don’t see why in hell we 
couldn’t have had a pot o’ hot coffee on a 
nippy mornin’ like this.” 

““And a mess o’ corncake with m’lasses, 
and a couple o’ fried steaks smothered in 
onions!” 

But Asaph essayed no retort to that 
mockery. There was a slumberous light in 
his eye, however, as he hobbled on after his 
fellow conspirator and bent under the 
weight of his auxiliary sack of potted food- 
stuffs. When they came to the point where 
the placid-eyed Yuma awaited them theysat 
down on a broad and pleasant slope of pas- 
ture land and gathered their breath again. 

““When do we eat?” asked Asaph, mo- 
rosely exploring his wet sock bottoms. 

“When we’ve put ten good miles be- 
tween us and this vale of industry,” an- 
nounced Lemuel. 

A snort of disgust burst from the other as 
he reached for the hunting boots that lay 
beside the duffel bag. He was on the point 
of repeating his snort, but paused on the 
threshold of that effort, to the end that he 
might stare more intently at the abraded 
old boot which he held in his hand. 

“T’d a good elkskin lace in this here shoe, 
and some thievin’ longhorn son o’ misery 
has stolen it off me!” 

Lemuel, in the act of tugging on his own 
travel-worn mukluks, completed that proc- 
ess and then stood quaveringly before his 
enemy. 

“Tf them imputations is directed toward 
me,” he cried in a voice tremulous with in- 
dignation, “‘I’m retortin’ plumb pronto 
that you’re ropin’ the wrong steer.” 

“‘They ain’t imputations,” cackled the 
irate Asaph, with his accusatory finger di- 
rected toward Lemuel’s footwear. ‘‘Seein’ 
there’s only one land pirate in this here 
little party, they’re p’inted and unmistak- 
able accusations!”’ 

“Accusations! Well, a-fore you-all git 
cross-eyed with your own foresight I want 
’o lay out to you that I wouldn’t soil no 
mukluk o’ mine with the personal belong- 
in’s of a dumswizzled ol’ skinflint who’s 
too mean-spirited to assert his own man- 
hood before a petticoat.” 

“T’ve got manhood enough to know 
when I’ve been flapdoodled out of a elkskin 
shoe lace, and I repeat here, now and spe- 
cific, that if you say that ain’t my lace 
there you’re a yellow-skinned ol’ liar!” 

“Liar!’’ cackled the other. ‘‘That word, 
you rheumy-boned ol’ serpent, is a fightin’ 
word in the he-country I hail from!” 

“A fightin’ word, is it?’ scoffed the 
other old figure, dancing about on the 
dewy slope. ‘‘ Why, you-all ain’t fit to fight 
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a white-tailed rabbit. And you’re 
aliar. You’re a thief, as well. Fort 
shoe lace, I tell you; and you st 
me, and you know it!” 

Lemuel’s jaw was jutted and his 
above his head in a gesture of imp 
But the uplifted hand descended a 
a long and bony forefinger shook 
directed toward the face of his a 

“Git your gun!” he cried, wit 
nant new lines in his seamed old fé 

“T’m both goin’ to git my gur 
your hide!’’ shouted Asaph, alrea 
way to the pack rolls. “I surea 
my gun,” he repeated as he ki 
paraphernalia recklessly about j 
for his weapon, ‘“‘And when I g 
a-goin’ to fill your carcass so full « 
won’t cast a shadow!”’ 

“You are, are you?” stormec 
versary, emulating him in that has 
for firearms. ‘‘Well, if you-all 
loose as you talk, you herrin’ 7] 
hypocrite, you'll sure be jumpin’ 
bullets.’ 

“Why, you dumswizzled son 
hyena, I’m sure performin’ a pub} 
in removin’ you from this here y 
been clutterin’ up with your de 
bones! Sostand stiddy and git re 
once I git these ca’tridges in ] 
plumb pizened soul is goin’ to s 
through a air hole in your obnoxio 

“T’m ready for you,” cried th 
Lemuel as he danced about the gi 
with his old revolver in his han) 
I’m a-goin’ to put you in a pine k 
Saint Peter knows you’re on the 

“Then shoot, you renegade 
yelled the apoplectic Asaph as h 
his old army weapon into play. 

They blazed away at each oth 
ing about the sunny grass slope an 
ing like Comanches and balan 
guns in tremulous old hands tha’ 
steady as the fusillade continued. 
placid-eyed Yuma, intent on an u 
meal amid those succulent grassi 
reproachfully about at an upro 
seemly. And as it kept up, the A 
figure of Salaria herself appeared 
bend in the river trail. 

One glance at that incredible 
enough to bring her into its m 
bore down on the startled Lemu 
dignantly snatched the revolve) 
hand at the same time that sh 
boxed his ears. 

Then she leaped for the crestfal| 
possessed herself of his weapon, a 
administered an even sounder b 
ears, following him step by step as 
away in apparent fear of anoth 

“The idee 0’ you two ol’ idler 
this valley air with your foc} 
smoke!”’ she cried as she confror 
““The idee 0’ you two ol’ gamecoc§ 
and quarrelin’ round this farm 0’ 
for you, Asaph Irwin, you slif 
groundhog, you’re goin’ to mar¢ 
home and be put to bed—al 
a-goin’ sto stay there until I sa) 
git up!’ ) 

She swung about to where Li 
indignantly but adroitly tying! 
rolls together. : 

“And as for you, you cantar@ 
trouble-maker, you git that we@ 
cayuse out o’ my sight! You vet} 
o’ this valley, and vamoose q 
lay a rope-end about your di 
shanks!”’ | 

“T’m a-goin’,” muttered Lert 
untethered his pack horse and tj 
cinch. t 

“And you’re a-goin’ for gei 
claimed Salaria as she flung th|® 
old revolver into the river. if 

Lemuel did not even look bac) # 

““Come on, Yuma!”’ he said asf 
the grizzled flank of his pack hors 
you ol’ alkali eater, mush!” hit@ 
And he drew a deep breath as hig} 
way, a breath of freedom. ‘ 
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B's argument that the war was a 
® undertaking for the defense of 
# are pleased to call civilization, and 
f-efore there can be no crude, soul- 
ning up of debts among the Allies, 
apress even us, the creditor, if 
).d been consistent, had he added to 
fosed cancellation of France’s debt 
éne consideration of our contribu- 
is common fund and effort. But he 
advocates cancellation all around, 
# uncharging or crediting of the 
dtates with the hundreds of millions 
i his common cause, and quite aside 
+ item of foreign loans. At this late 
isisted that the French Parliament 
i-ge debt cancellation upon the pub- 
m of the world, but by debt can- 
he means cancellation of the 
ebt to the United States. 
ament and parliamentary circles 
é.ore the Marin speech. It looked 
ij like open repudiation, which is the 
#act of defiance and ingratitude. 
annot officially question the fact 
erica loaned her money in good 
i that France likewise in good faith 
_to pay. But while France now 
Jie generous and benevolent act of 
tor—namely, cancellation or par- 
gellation—one might cite another 
on that is in line with the Marin 
#t. This is the case of the Russian 
i France. Russia owes France an 
i. amount. If she pays, France will 
aratively on Easy Street. France 
ys insisted that Russia must pay. 
it2 liberal minded Herriot recently 
/xplicitly that France expects the 
£0 recognize and settle this debt. 
Asian losses while that country was 
jj an Ally were two million seven 
& thousand dead, nearly twice the 
di?rance, while the official figures of 
jing are two million five hundred 
fl, or five times greater than those 
jie. But in this demand on Russia 
settlement the common cause is 
,joned, because of the fact, doubt- 
#t some of the money was loaned 
Jie Outbreak of war. 


/ lisleading Propaganda 


s)chese papers have the greatest cir- 
; of the world and penetrate to 
samlet of the country. Many of 
i! rated as solid and respectable or- 
“Opinion. Others are completely 
9) ll of them, without a single excep- 
ji completely agreed that the French 
ithe United States should not be 
tany of them now declare, without 
ances of diplomatic language that 
yived as camouflage, that the United 
1ade the smallest contribution to 
;that therefore the debt due her is 
goney, and that to France alone be- 
[2 lion’s share of glory. What then 
»/<pected of the French people? 
»j. few weeks ago a Paris daily that is 
withy anti-American printed a car- 
jwn by an eminent artist. It de- 
. French mutilated soldier dragging 
'vearily to his feet and saying pite- 
sat he must continue to carry on 
¢ ‘the American soldier must first be 
“his cartoon aroused much indigna- 
song Americans in France, and 
a protest from the Paris post of the 
in Legion, the remaining outpost of 
iy that was, which annually deco- 
«© graves of American soldiers in 
But the campaign went on. A 
3 later another cartoon appeared, 
sane Frenchman saying sarcastically 
er, “I thought the Americans were 
din us, but it seems that their in- 
only at seven per cent’’—a palpa- 
cious falsehood, for even a yellow 
‘ditor would know that the interest 
bt has never been charged at any 


d that these cartoons are a part 
nations of the sensational press. 
from cartoons to newspaper litera- 


bate on the subject of interallied 
. . France does not deny the 
at she has contracted to assure the 
9 defend her existence and the lib- 
he civilized world. . . . She does 
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not refuse to pay what she owes, but she 
intends to pay only what she really owes. 
She does not intend to be treated with less 
benevolence and generosity than the Allies 
have been obliged to treat a vanquished but 
defiant Germany. . . . In order seriously 
to establish the state of the debt, it is neces- 
sary to begin by determining what each one 
accomplished in the common enterprise 
against the powers of prey. . . Does 
anyone dare deny that the contribution of 
France was not superior to that of any of 
the Allies? France gave the best of herself 
to assure the safety of all, and it would be a 
veritable injustice for her to pay all the 
sums that she borrowed in order to carry 
the fight to a final victory. . . . It was the 
military power of France that decided the 
war.” 

The foregoing quotation is from a daily 
newspaper that for decades has been the 
acknowledged reflector of official opinion in 
France—the Paris Temps. It has often 
been referred to as the semiofficial organ of 
the government, and has been the mouth- 
piece of the Quai d’Orsay, or French For- 
eign Office, in matters pertaining to minis- 
terial policy. The quotation is taken from 
the issue of January 23, 1925, where it 
appeared as the leading editorial comment 
upon the speech of Louis Marin two days 
before, in the Chamber of Deputies. In 


the face of this, one might again raise the 


question as to what can be expected of the 
French people. 

The voice of Louis Marin in the Chamber 
of Deputies voiced the opinion of France. 
The total of French losses can be recited by 
every schoolboy. From a professor at the 
Sorbonne to the humble café waiter in 
Paris, from the proprietor of a silk factory 
in Lyons to a peasant in Brittany, one hears 
exactly the same argument: ‘The United 
States has given us money and now she 
wants it returned. Will our sons be given 
back to us and our ruins restored?”’ And 
soon the Marin argument will be posted on 
the walls of every village that it may be 
studied and absorbed. Immediately after 
the speech, Parliament was persuaded by 
an agitated government to vote down the 
proposal that it be officially posted in all 
public buildings and schoolhouses. Since 
then several newspapers have combined to 
secure the necessary funds for distributing 
it in poster form. These papers assure their 
readers that the circulation will be nation- 
wide. 

Popular sentiment may be summed up in 
the statement that France does not intend 
to repudiate or to pay her debt to the 
United States. 


Curious Reasoning 


In the arguments for partial cancellation 
only, some curious ideas crop forth. Al- 
though during the time that the American 
Army was in France we paid on the nail for 
about everything that was possible to be 
charged for, including port charges for the 
ships that brought our men over, it now ap- 
pears that one important item was over- 
looked. This is the charge for the military 
instruction given to American units from 
their time of landing until they took their 
place in the fighting line. One authority is 
cited as follows: ‘‘For one year France and 
her Allies made war for the United States. 
Who dares say that this does not constitute 
a credit, leaving aside the question of mili- 
tary knowledge that France gave the Amer- 
icans from April, 1917, until April, 1918, 
during which time France lost 350,000 men.” 

The monetary value of the human life is 
also weighed. Marin himself cites an au- 
thority to the effect that Americans judge a 
human life to be worth about five thousand 
dollars, while the more modest French esti- 
mate its value at a trifle more than half that 
sum. Multiplying the French valuation by 
the number of French losses during the year 
of American collaboration that is now de- 
clared valueless, it is figured that about one 
billion dollars would cover it. The sugges- 
tion has not yet come through that the 
billion be lopped off the debt, but these fig- 
ures have been solemnly cited from the 
Tribune of the French Parliament. 

This entire state of public feeling is the 
natural result of French propaganda in 
France, considerably aided by the spectacle 
of the ordinary American tourist. Even 
now France continues to look upon America 
as a vast congregation of millionaires. It is 
unfortunate that the majority of Americans 
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who get into the immediate line of French 
vision are always occupying the best suites 
in the best hotels, reserving the choicest 
tables in the best restaurants, motoring in 
imported cars from one expensive resort to 
another, or buying champagne in Mont- 
martre. The average Frenchman can’t be- 
lieve that any American has any real 
worries, that any American ever sits up at 
night in his home and wonders and hopes 
concerning the education of his children or 
the paying of the mortgage on that same 
home. 

Propaganda is an old and somewhat tire- 
some story. For years we have heard of 
that insidious German propaganda in Amer- 
ica, and Soviet propaganda everywhere. 
To this day if the franc suddenly weakens a 
point on the dollar, the French will tell you 
that it is German propaganda in America. 
But tiresome as the subject has become, 
and righteous as we may believe our cause, 
it now seems necessary, if we intend to get 
anywhere along the line of debt settlement 
or in fact anything else, to reverse the usual 
propaganda channels, and inaugurate some 
real up-to-date American propaganda in 
France. Let the French see something of 
our side of the question. Otherwise even 
the memories may fade of the great days 
when France and the United States were 
united in the sacred bonds of brotherhood. 
Perhaps the sentiment of that epoch was 
smeared on a bit too thick, but!then, in 
any case, everybody seemed more industri- 
ously trying to reach and maintain a real 
and decent international understanding. 
The war was to end war and make the 
world a good place to live upon, especially 
for posterity. 


Post:Armistice Debts 


Among the news items that might well 
be spread throughout France is that one 
billion dollars of the debt—25 per cent of 
it—was borrowed after the Armistice, and 
therefore had nothing to do with the com- 
mon victory. That might counterbalance 
the billion that is estimated as the value of 
French lives lost while the Americans were 
in French training camps. I have never 
seen this somewhat respectable sum printed 
or heard it mentioned in France. I am cer- 
tain that outside financial and govern- 
mental circles not one Frenchman in a 
million knows about it. France herself does 
not seem to know what it was spent for. 
Both England and Italy furnished at least 
partial statements as to what was done 
with the money borrowed after the Armi- 
stice. The only French explanation that has 
been given is that it was disbursed by many 
special commissions that have since gone 
out of business, and that the labor of going 
through their vast accounts is too intricate 
and too great. Therefore the matter has 
been dropped. 

Then we might in a certain measure 
agree with the suggestion of Le Temps, of 
reviewing and reassessing the different con- 
tributions, by adding the uncharging idea. 
Our trouble of course then would be that 
no figures could be agreed upon, in as much 
as we paid cash for everything purchased 
in France during the war. The uncharging 
of the United States has never once been 
mentioned. The fact that in France we 
paid trade prices for everything—this in 
addition to mileage for our trains and loco- 
motives, for the roads that we built and the 
trenches that our men fought in—while at 
the same time the credits given for France 
for purchases in America were at lower 
rates, fixed by the board of war control, 
has never once been mentioned. The com- 
mon purpose and the common account is 
the thesis of six years after the war. Not 
once during the war did one hear the idea 
that everything was in common and there- 
fore could not be charged for. 

Active American propaganda in France 
might also make the point that while much 
of the borrowed money was spent by 
France for food and munitions consumed 
for war purposes, the same being purchased 
in the United States, also many hundreds 
of millions of the debt represent credit buy- 
ing in America of things later sold for cash 
to the French civil population. Aside from 
food, millions were invested in raw mate- 
rials, sold to private French manufactur- 
ers for purposes of sustaining trade. 

The war stocks that our Army left in 
France, sold on credit to France and never 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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uD that dries and grinds like sand—bit- 
M ing sleet—long exposure under burning 
sun—Murcote stands up against these enemies 
of car finish and actually gets brighter and 
brighter. 

What is Murcote? In what way is it differ- 
ent from the elegant varnish finish to which 
you are accustomed? 

Murcote is the new kind of lacquer finish, 
the result of long experimental work by our 
chemists and service departments. It possesses 
unique qualities of hardness, toughness and im- 
perviousness. In automobile factories where it 
has been tested, Murcote has fully demonstrated 
its superiority. 

It differs from a perfect Murphy coach 
finish in that it has a dull glow at first 


Murcote will stand it 


Here at last is an automobile finish 
which will endure abuse 


rather than sparkle—like the rubbed finish of & 
furniture. But if your car is to be abused— 
left parked for hours in sun and rain, driven i 
in all weathers and on all sorts of roads— 
Murcote will be a revelation of enduring beauty. 
One big advantage of Murcote is that the 
painter won't keep the car as long—probably — 
not more than a week. Each coat dries almost 
instantly. 
Murcote is a special finish—special equip- 
ment is required by the Murcote painter. It has 
to be sprayed on—not brushed. i 
If you do not know a painter who displays ~ 
the Murcote sign, we can direct you to one. © 
You will be well repaid for learning ~ 
all about Murcote. Write for this — 
information. . 
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+, constitute only a small but inter- 
tem. Only a few weeks ago I hap- 
o be motoring along a country road 
Jouth of France. A line of camions 
ye road for a mile. They carried 
anouncing the proprietorship of a 
‘m of French contractors. But out 
400d, molded in the brass, were the 
_of the United States Army. Shades 
rgonne! 
2e while industrially prosperous is 
tedly greatly financiallyembarrassed 
enormous task of reconstruction 
her internal debt. Sixty per cent of 
lget now represents only the inter- 
ebts, both external and internal, 
a penny of principal. Therefore the 
natter of debt settlement depends 
hether or not she can pay. To de- 
this point is, after all, far more 
int than to discuss what she ought 
The French public has been mis- 
d as to the financial status of the 
since the day of the Peace Confer- 
They were then told that the Ger- 
yould be forced to come across 
for all damages, and their experts 
presented a reparations bill of such 
ng proportions that the entire 
ould not have paid it. When the 
ent finally calmed down and the 
delegates were forced to accept 
asonable propositions, government 
showed neither ability nor willing- 
make the people see the real facts 
ethem. The people have therefore 
themselves, while the government 
ver issued a clear and plain state-. 
‘the financial condition. 
fiber Allies have often declared 
2 French tax rate is too small and 
roportion to the burden placed upon 
wn nationals. The French on the 
and insist that they are carrying an 
‘ly heavy tax and that capital is not 
to escape. It is impossible to get 
the inside of this entirely private 
yut it would appear that the tax 
»ok more severe than they are, and 
» revenue does not correspond. The 
man is constitutionally opposed to 
‘neome tax, and the collector has his 
i. 
Racial Differences 
‘ite her internal troubles France is 
‘krupt, and therefore does not and 
assume the role of the bankrupt 
| French trade is constantly de- 
iz. Her colonies, especially in Indo- 
tand Africa, are turning out to 
indid markets. She also has a 
jatlet in the small nations that she 
‘led politically, such as Czecho- 
la and Poland, and her annual ex- 
uve increased by billions of dollars. 
iieless, if we judge the case from the 
13 Viewpoint, we must admit that it 
ise to hurry any debtor, and thus 
| foree him on the path toward 
jotey. 
[America has not pressed her friend 
7. The whole miserable discussion 
‘ed on the other side of the Atlan- 
\ginated, it is true perhaps also, in 
(OW press, and was carried on by 
dlitieal orators. And while it may 
ja sure way to lose a friend is to lend 
iney, it is probably at least as true 
one ever kept a real friend by for- 
2. debt. France in her present mood 
lot even be grateful for such action 
|part. We should then be looked 
Shylock foiled. 
‘e heart of this misunderstanding is 
jie cause that is at the heart of a 
\thers—the basic difference between 
jin and the Anglo-Saxon—the basic 
the in character and temperament 
| 


. The Latin and the Anglo-Saxon 
fferently—divergently. 

m years ago I sat on the terrasse 
“ls café with an eminent American 
st, then long resident of Paris, and 
since turned banker. War was not 
‘en on the horizon, and we idly 
{a carefree world stroll by. A re- 
ade by my friend then has always 
idin my memory. He said: ‘‘ Amer- 
id Frenchmen play together agree- 
dthey fool themselves into thinking 
te2y are alike. We often say that 
along with them better than with 
Waish, despite the handicap of lan- 
/That is a mistake. Our Americans 
| for pleasure and they like the 
ayety and charm. But to do busi- 
€is another thing. In studying and 
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trying to understand these people, the es- 
sential thing to remember is that they are 
entirely different from us. We do not think 
alike. The Latin does not follow the same 
processes of reasoning as the Anglo-Saxon. 
He adds, multiplies and subtracts on a sys- 
tem entirely his own. We are both right, 
according to our lights, just as, probably, 
are the followers of Confucius. American 
business men go wrong in believing that the 
French should think as they do.”’ 

A few weeks ago, while preparing this 
article, I again met this gentleman in Paris, 
and found him busy compiling statistics 
for his bank on the subject of the French 
debt. Our conversation went back to that 
afternoon fifteen years ago. I reminded 
him of what he said then, and he replied, 
“But that is the base of the whole trouble 
today. The French do not and probably 
cannot see the situation as we do. The rank 
and file have now had this Shylock idea 
shot into their veins. It may take longer 
than our lifetime to eradicate it.’ 


Different Business Methods 


To illustrate this difference in business 
thought processes: Jones of New York 
has an affair on with Dubois of Paris, and 
they make a rendezvous to talk it over. 
Smith goes along as witness for Jones, while 
Lepont is the listener-in for the French- 
man. Dubois makes a half dozen solemn 
promises concerning what he will do, and 
agrees definitely upon the sum of money 
that he will accept. If the talk is in Paris 
the quartet adjourn to a café, where they 
buy each other apéritifs or liqueurs accord- 
ing to the hour of day. If it isin New York 
they exchange cigars. Wherever it is, they 
shake hands solemnly, and make an ap- 
pointment with lawyers for the following 
day, in order to draw up the written bond. 
The hour arrives. Jones is on time, but 
Dubois does not turn up; Lepont is there 
instead. He explains, with gestures and 
regrets, that friend Dubois had meantime 
been offered better terms elsewhere, and 
that the Jones deal is off. Jones raves and 
talks about honor, but he only gets more 
regrets. He made his mistake the day be- 
fore in not insisting that a sum of money 
be exchanged—even a small sum—to apply 
on the stated total, and getting the Dubois 
signature then. With that in the Jones 
hand, Dubois, following all his traditions, 
would certainly have come through. 

Suppose the deal is the other way around. 
It is Jones who makes the promises, and 
it is Jones who is to get the money and 
sign the receipt. Jones having given his 
word arrives on time. Every promise is nom- 
inated in the bond to the last letter. He 
hedges on nothing. He signs. But from 
that moment, according to his lights and 
traditions, he casts about for a way out. 
He keeps a copy of the agreement with him 
until he knows it by heart, and heaven 
help Dubois if the latter makes a slip. In 
that case Jones will seize every technicality 
to hold up or nullify the deal. Social amen- 
ities are forgotten in the different interpre- 
tations of honor and different processes of 
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thinking that beset the pair. They twist 
and squirm and square off against each 
other, and their business relations are diffi- 
cult if not unpleasant. 

This same illustration of the difference in 
thinking can be used in the matter of the 
international debt. A part of the debt is 
secured by carelessly and hastily drafted 
10 U’s. The entire debt has been admitted 
frequently, in public debates of the French 
Parliament, in interviews with premiers, 
and statements by the Finance Ministry; 
but nowhere in the record is there a clear 
statement of the total, legally verified and 
ratified by the two governments. There is 
no document addressed to ‘‘Dear United 
States’ and signed ‘“‘Yours_ sincerely, 
France,’”’ explicitly setting down in black 
and white, either the details or total of the 
great transaction. Much of the debt was 
made hurriedly in the rush of war. This, 
according to the French manner of think- 
ing, leaves it all in the air, and properly 
open to endless argument. 

The Frenchman’s ideal of business honor 
is just as fine as that of the American, ac- 
cording to his own way of thinking. The 
American’s word is his bond. In a business 
matter the Frenchman’s word is his bond 
when it is accompanied by his signature— 
his name in his own handwriting, upon the 
dotted line. The American, once he signs 
his name on the line, often takes every ad- 
vantage, legal and otherwise, to read it 
otherwise. One difficulty in the question 
of debt settlement is that France has the 
American money and America has the 
French word. 


”? 


Diplomatic Conversations 


The recent indiscretions of French par- 
liamentary orators have resulted in worry- 
ing the two governments considerably. 
France is wondering anxiously whether 
American public opinion is finally warming 
up. Therefore various methods and schemes 
for treating the case are getting careful 
attention. The British economist Keynes 
recently suggested that France should now 
offer one-third of the money she hopes 
eventually to get from the German repara- 
tions bill, to be turned over to America in 
full settlement and in full discharge. Un- 
fortunately for that scheme, France has 
already heard some sarcastic American 
comment to the effect that America might 
then be compelled to collect from Germany 
if Germany does not pay France. There- 
fore the government continues to see the 
ideal beau geste, or magnificent political 
gesture, that will calm fears and perhaps 
succeed temporarily in leaving the situa- 
tion in statu quo. 

Soon after the Marin speech America 
was ‘rejoiced to learn,” through the new 
French Ambassador at Washington, Mon- 
sieur Daeschner, to President Coolidge, 
that France will discharge her ‘material 
debt”’ as well as her “debt of gratitude.” 
Immediately following the Daeschner as- 
surance, Premier Herriot was to make a 
pronouncement in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties; but on that occasion, he—like Poin- 
caré—again discovered the German menace, 
and instead spoke feelingly about that. 
However, further assurances are promised 
and the real beau geste may be forthcoming 
before this article can appear, the beaw geste 
that may for once leave out the figures of 
the war losses, and provide a new form of 
window dressing to delight the eye of the 
United States. 

We are great sentimentalists, we Amer- 
icans. We have often paused to hear a hard- 
luck story, and never yet has a real one 
found us with our purse closed. 

President Coolidge in reply to the Daesch- 
ner assurance properly expressed his ‘‘ deep 
sense of satisfaction’? on behalf of Amer- 
ican holders of Liberty Bonds. Also he 
went straight to the heart of the trouble 
when he told Monsieur Daeschner that 
clear understanding must in future be the 
chief essential of the debt conversations. 
Certainly, unless facts and figures take the 
place of oratory and sentiment, by the 
time any real solution is reached, those of 
us who may then be able to limp along in 
the celebration will be as numerous as the 
veterans of the G. A. R. or the Crimean 
War. The sacred union of “‘France— 
Amérique’”’ that was supposed to endure 
forever, for the greater good of humanity, 
will be as definitely forgotten as are al- 
ready some of the war’s greatest aims. 

France and America, anyway, must be 
more businesslike about this business mat- 
ter; the only other thing to do is to forget 
it and for everybody to stop talking about it. 
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SOME WONDER: 


pushing their coiffures against their part- 
ners’ faces, and of taking stimulants straight 
out of someone’s flask instead of waiting 
for a paper drinking cup—or instead of 
drinking it out of their slippers the way 
they used to in the wild old preprohibition 
days, when Aunt Virginia was a girl. 

“They make a pretty good argument, 
these people do; and they are so emphatic 
and noisy in their statements about all the 
things for which prohibition is responsible 
that large numbers of lukewarm prohibi- 
tionists and nondrinkers are beginning to 
believe them. 

“There is, however, a very grave flaw in 
their argument, said flaw consisting of the 
fact that our English cousins are in a state 
of nerves over the persistence with which 
the younger Britons of both sexes are tod- 
dling around to dance clubs at all hours of 
the day and night with flasks on their hips, 
and doing exactly the same things that the 
wild young Americans are doing. 

“The English feel so bitterly on the sub- 
ject that great numbers of admirals, bishops, 
curates, dons, senior wranglers, fellows, 
generals, barts and ordinary taxpayers have 
yielded to the great emotional urge of 
writing to the London Morning Post on the 
subject; and from their letters it may easily 
be seen that the British differ widely as to 
the causes of all this loose living. 

“‘Some blame it on the housing shortage, 
some on American cinema films, some on 
American jazz, while the rest vacillate be- 
tween an alteration in the position of the 
Gulf Stream, the Labor Party and various 
other things that have recently come among 
the British to make life hideous for them. 
But none of them blame it on prohibition 
for the excellent reason that there is no pro- 
hibition in England, and consequently pro- 
hibition can’t have anything whatever to 
do with it.” 

Mr. Flack looked up in distress at a sweet 
young thing whose sleepy eyes and wearily 
pendulous lower lip were neutralized by the 
vigor with which she had swung the pannier 
of her evening gown against Mr. Flack’s 
carefully combed hair. 

“You have to watch them,” he declared 
somewhat pessimistically. “If you don’t 
have plenty of heavy oily food on the table 
to make them think about their dresses, 
they’re just as apt as not to kick the table 
over on top of you or use it to dance on. 
Rody, see that we get a couple of Welsh 
rabbits with plenty of shortening, and two 
Black Cows without ice.” 

Mr. Flack watched with keen apprecia- 
tion the calm and quiet manner in which 
the handsome captain thereupon spoke a 
word here in Alsatian, another word or two 
there in Czech, a quick sentence in Hun- 
garian and a few scattered phrases in 
Albanian, Greek, Turkish, Armenian, Kurd- 
ish, Polish and Pomeranian, thus sending 
his well-trained staff hastening hither and 
yon to make sure that the lightest whim of 
the eminent guest was gratified in every 
detail. 

‘*T like to listen to the anti-prohibition- 
ists,’ said Mr. Flack amiably, when the 
coat tails of the last waiter had flicked out 
of sight, “‘because their first story is the one 
they always stick to in spite of hell and high 
water; and they always claim everything 
in their first story.”’ 


‘“‘Intimate Revelations’’ 


“The anti-prohibitionists tell you in all 
seriousness that everyone in the city of 
Washington goes on a cocktail party every 
night; and it does no good to point out to 
them that there are 450,000 people in the 
city of Washington, so that the law of 
averages makes it certain that at least 300,- 
000 of them never touched a drop of liquor 
in their lives, while the pocketbook nerve 
prevents another 100,000 from ever having 
the expensive stuff in the house. 

‘Everybody in Washington drinks in the 
same way that everyone in Boston goes to 
the Harvard-Yale football game when it’s 
played in Cambridge in a stadium seating 
42,000 people, and in the same way that 
everyone in New York goes to the seashore 
for the summer months, leaving only about 
5,000,000 to creep dejectedly around the 
city’s deserted streets; but the anti-prohi- 
bitionist keeps right on saying that every- 
one drinks; and when he says everyone, he 
means everyone. 

“You will also notice that every little 
while someone writes a book of shockingly 
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intimate revelations about court life in 
Europe or congressional life in Washington, 
which book invariably reveals nothing what- 
ever except the fact that author has a 
troublesome liver; and word goes out that 
everyone—just simply everyone, my dear— 
is reading it. When the dust clears away 
from the bookkeepers of the firms that 
published the books, however, it is usually 
discovered that the most daring and star- 
tling and widely read of these near-revela- 
tions has sold a grand total of 22,337 copies, 
which is a very good sale, indeed, but 
scarcely enough to place a copy in the hands 
of each of the 115,000,000 residents of these 
United States.”’ 


Great Expectations 


“Nevertheless, you’ve got to give the 
anti-prohibitionists credit for believing what 
they say; and the same thing goes for a 
number of people who hold peculiar beliefs 
along other lines of endeavor. When Sena- 
tor Hiram Johnson, the California thunder- 
cloud, develops one of his recurrent attacks 
of plotitis and gets up on the Senate floor 
and explains in clear and persuasive phrase- 
ology that everything which fails to meet 
with his approval is the result of a con- 
spiracy against him, it is his fixed belief 
that such a conspiracy exists. 

““And when Senator Royal Copeland, 
the perpetually becarnationed health spe- 
cialist from the Empire State, imprisons 
in his mind the belief that he is going to be 
the next President of these United States, 
he does not examine his tongue in the 
mirror or tap his kneecap with a little rubber 
hammer in order to find out what causes 
this fascinating fantasy to flit so persist- 
ently around his brainpan. No, indeed! 
The senator is convinced that because he 
was once the Republican mayor of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, the Republicans of the 
nation will cast their votesfor him; whereas, 
because he was elected to the United States 
Senate by the Democratic voters of the 
sovereign state of New York, the Democrats 
of the nation will step up to the polls in mass 
formation and also cast their ballots for him 
with a reverberating thud that will be 
heard from the hibiscus-screened Miami re- 
treat of William Jennings Bryan to the 
palm-bowered Los Angeles palace of William 
Gibbs McAdoo, so that he will be elected 
practically unanimously to the glad task of 
keeping himself healthy in the White 
House.”’ 

Mr. Flack interrupted his discourse to 
permit a waiter to place before him a siz- 
zling dish of Welsh rabbit and a tall glass 
filled with his favorite blend of cream and 
sarsaparilla, known to himself and his inti- 
mates as a Black Cow. He immediately 
cut off a small piece of rabbit-covered toast, 
impaled it on his fork and posed it near his 
right ear, whereat a beautiful lady in light 
green, who was going through a number of 
violent wriggles in unpleasant proximity to 
his shoulder, hastily wriggled her partner to 
a safer neighborhood. 

“T sometimes wonder,” continued the 
distinguished author and former minister 
to Bessarabia, “‘when letters come drifting 
into Washington indicating that the per- 
sistently stubborn or stubbornly persistent 
lawyer-cowboy, William Gibbs McAdoo, is 
planning to reward those who followed the 
waving plumes of his hair pants during the 
great 1924 cave-in as soon as he is elected in 
November, 1928, and when the clothing de- 
signers seriously issue a statement to the 
effect that men will wear pleated trousers in 
the near future, and when prominent ad- 
vertisers of corsets, undergarments, auto- 
mobile tires, noodles, overalls and other 
commodities continue, day after day, to 
embellish the scenic beauties of our so-called 
fair land with expansive billboards showing 
enlarged and delicately colored representa- 
tions of said corsets, undergarments, noo- 
dles, and so on—I sometimes wonder, when 
these things force themselves on my atten- 
tion, why the type of person who represents 
the nation in government circles and the 
halls of Congress is not lower than it is. 

_ “It doesn’t do any good to start wonder- 
ing about matters in Washington, how- 
ever,” added Mr. Flack with a nonchalant 
wave of his rabbit-laden fork, ‘‘because if 
one goes into the wondering business with 
any seriousness, one will be obliged to won- 
der what qualities in some of the present 
cabinet caused them to be named for their 
positions, and how it is that so many 


thousands of Washingtonians can endurethe 
deadly dullness of official functions and 
White House receptions and large dinners 
without going violently insane from bore- 
dom and nervousness, and why so many 
senators who literally don’t know enough to 
ache when they’re in pain are able to per- 
suade their constituents to send them back 
to the Senate for what practically amounts 
to a life sentence. 

“One can wonder forever about such 
matters as these without arriving at any 
satisfactory conclusion; anda conscientious 
wonderer will soon have so many things to 
wonder about that he won’t have time to 
eat or even to read those frequent issues of 
the Washington Post which modestly give 
its chief editorial writer, Col. George Har- 
vey, full credit for bringing about, by means 
of his editorials, almost everything known 
to man, including the rise in the stock 
market, the popularity of the Prince of 
Wales, the eclipse, the fall of the Mac- 
Donald ministry in England, the latest 
outburst of indignation in France over the 
fact that we dare to let France owe us 
money, and the improvement in the Italian 
railways. 

“T must insist, though, on wondering 
just what sort of thoughts flit through the 
heads of non-Washington residents when 
they gurgle to Washingtonians—as they us- 
ually do, ‘Washington must be such an 
interesting place to live in!’ 

“‘T suppose they think of Washingtonians 
as sitting around knee to knee with the 
nation’s best thinkers and receiving con- 
stant earfuls on the intimate inside of na- 
tional and international questions, or as 
spending most of their time at glittering 
functions where beautiful members of the 
diplomatic set tap them lightly on the 
shoulder with their fans and whisper blind- 
ing bits of information that would give half 
the chancelleries in Europe a bad case of 
the gripes if they should hear them. 

“Tf so, they are wrong; and it always 
seems a shame not to take the time to tell 
them that life in Washington is very similar 
to lifein Keokuk, Omaha, Portland, Spring- 
field or El Paso, but much harder on the 
feet and nervous system. 

“Tf one goes to a big glittering Washing- 
ton function, the jam is so great that one 
has to stand up all through it, and one is 
lucky to be able to find an acquaintance 
with whom to exchange airy nothings for 
three or four consecutive hours on the state 
of the weather or the President’s latest bit 
of garrulousness. After four hours of this, 
ninety-nine one-hundredths of the partici- 
pants in the brilliant spectacle are interested 
in only one thing, said thing being an easy- 
chair into which they can hurl themselves 
and relieve their feet of the indignities to 
which they have been subjected.” 


Highbrow Hostesses 


“Tf one goes to an ordinary dinner party, 
the conversation hinges almost entirely on 
bootleggers, the pock-marked conditions of 
Washington streets, the chattiness of the 
President and similar important matters 
which are as easy and as interesting to dis- 
cuss in Tacoma, Galveston or Kennebunk 
Port as in Washington, D. C 

“Occasionally a highbrow hostess comes 
on the scene with an obsession that she can 
run a salon that will make that of Madame 
de Staél look like a meeting of the clam 
shucker’s union. So she directs the con- 
versation at her dinner table, and makes her 
guests tell all that they know on given 
subjects, with the result that those who at- 
tend her party carry around in their heads 
the most remarkable mass of misinforma- 
tion that has been accumulated since Baron 
Munchausen got out his ravings in book 
form. 

“This is due to the fact that 99 per cent 
of Washington’s best thinkers get all of 
their information out of the newspapers, 
but read the newspapers so carelessly that 
their information turns sour in their minds. 

“One doesn’t get intimate insides on na- 
tional and international questions in Wash- 
ington; one gets guesses. Washingtonians 
of the inner political, diplomatic and of- 
ficial set are the most industrious guessers 
in the world; and the residents of Pebble 
Beach, Jacksonville or Haverhill could speak 
as authoritatively and interestingly on ap- 
proaching national events as the best in- 
formed Washingtonians if they would only 
remove the inhibitions from their guessing 
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apparatus and put out a lot of wild 
as genuine information. 

The most highly respected Wash 
guessers waste no time in maki 
guesses on current happenings. — 
quently Washington is constantly 
deluged by rumors that the Pres 
electrical exercising horse, instead 0 
animated by electricity, is worked 
Stearns, or that the alumni of 
Yale, Princeton and the University of 
sylvania are opening national headq 
in Washington in an attempt to p 
any more desirable appointments 
given to Amherst graduates. 

‘Such inside information as this 
originated by anyone who wishes t 
up a reputation for being on the e 
political inside; and if the originator 
to his story with the persistence w 
shown by the anti-prohibitionists, | 
make almost everyone believe that 
telling the truth. a 

“ Along this line, it should be add 
one of the easiest things to origina 
new Coolidge story; and these stori 
thermore, can be originated as ea 
Keokuk or Bangor as in Washington 
basis of 14,900 out of every 15,000 CG 
stories that are heard in the cours 
week is a short answer to a fat 
question. All the stories are hum 
and the humor is obtained by attemp 
twist a New Jersey or Wisconsin or G 
or Alabama brogue into a Vermont { 
These stories are guaranteed to geta 
in almost every gathering.” 


e: 
Dinner Stories  __ 


ri 

“They always start by the narrat 
ing, with a sly and knowing grin, 
you heard the lastest one about G; 
Mrs. Dewington Honeycart?’ Eye 
at once leans forward, and, with an 
ipatory smile, eagerly urges the narr 
“ey 


go on. x: 

““‘Well,’ says the narrator, cont 
his mirth with difficulty, ‘when Mrs, 
ington Honeycart was acting as |} 
down at the Waffle Makers Charit) 
the President came in; and, of ( 
Mrs. Honeycart was embarrassec 
wanted to say something to him that 
put him at his ease, so she said, very 
“Oh, Mr. President, I hope you, 
think the question is too intimate, bi 
seem so healthy and wiry that I hav 
wondered about it; and oh, do tell m 
President, whether you got your phy 
as Lady Coaten-Vest of the Britis) 
bassy says, by playing polo when yo 
a boy in Vermont?’ Well, Cal loo 
her under his eyebrows for a minut 
then what do you think he said?’ — 

“Itis now evident that the big, hur 
climax of the story is approaching, 
eyes of the company gleam with eag 
and the proper dramatic pause is pr¢ 
‘He said,’ declares the narrator, ti 
down his mouth and attempting toi 
the voice of the village cut-up in Way 
Kast, ‘he said, “Didn’t have an 
fields in Vermont when I was a boy 

“Thereupon the narrator sits ba¢ 


him whether he enjoyed the ope 
of the baseball season, and _ havi 
President reply no. Or by having s¢ 
ask him how often he has his hair ¢ 
having Coolidge reply, ‘When I nm 

“From the laughter that result 
the retailing of such replies, it is ea 
that Washington society—and socie 
great many other places as well- 


reprehensible in a simple and u 
answer to a question. il 

“This tends to corroborate the 
declaration of Sir Arthur Keith, pr 
of the Anthropological Institute, 
effect that man’s brain through ‘ 
has been gradually getting smaller.’ 


cozily on the chest of a somewhat 
looking youth with a scrawny 
young lady’s eye moved rapidly : 
Flack’s face to the long coffee-colore 
in front of him, and then back to 
again. Mr. Flack hastily popped a 

(Continued on Page 11 


(Continued from Page 106) 

t into his mouth and felt nervously of 
acktie. 

‘hey haven’t changed,” he remarked 
| some positiveness, but without re- 
ng his gaze from the expressionless eye 
2 young lady in white. ‘‘I remember 
same approach in Baltimore eleven 

ago, and at an inaugural ball right 
in Washington about sixteen years 
and at a couple of parties at Sherry’s 

I was just out of college, and so on, 
oon, and so on. Oh, dear me! Well, 
see; where were we? Oh, yes! 

hear a number of people indulging in 
/ heavy wondering as to whether the 
mnecies of the chairman of the Senate 
nittee on Foreign Relations, Senator 
hm Borah, now that the refining influ- 
vof that very distinguished statesman, 
es Evans Hughes, has vanished from 
tate Department, will result in the rec- 
Hom of Soviet Russia in the near future. 
‘he only trouble with that starry-eyed 
of wonder, according to some of 
ington’s more conservative guessers, 
jt the wonderers are doing their won- 
in the wrong pew, so to speak. In- 
3» of being a wild-eyed Bolshevik, 
1 is a good deal of a conservative and 
of intellectual honesty—a fact 


"y of note when one considers the 
- intellectually dishonest men in the 
iid States Senate, who leap from posi- 
10 position for expediency’s sake with 
th speed and agility to make the nim- 
amois of the Alps look, by compari- 
ike a broken-down cab horse wearing 
shoes. 
‘enator Borah is a strange man, and a 
Moa seems to be greatly misunder- 
by the country at large. As a speaker, 
the pride of the United States Senate. 
logical, forceful, brief and eloquent; 
(ny other senator who is foolish enough 
ink that he can butt in on one of 
‘\’s speeches and trip him up or push 
i the track is sure to have his fingers 
|) mangled by the Borah buzz saw. 
‘he Washington correspondents waste 
ne in getting into the Press Gallery 
Borah speaks, which is a signal honor 
| one considers that they waste no 
€n getting out of the gallery when the 
majority of the senators feel impelled 
uit a few burning words—the word 
ving’ in this sense being used as it is 
used in connection with a slow fire; 
tag rags or burning punk, for example.” 


The Craving for Perfection 


‘ll the other senators are afraid of him 
ylebate, and they have respect for his 
ms. He frequently influences legisla- 
ion important matters; and yet he 
yrs to lack sufficient influence over 
If to force himself to agree with hi 
views. . 
‘ne chief reason for this unusual state 
vuirs appears to be Borah’s craving for 
fition. He wants treaties perfect and 
vnts laws perfect. He roars and bel- 
sor a treaty or a law, and at the same 
énurses a private understanding with 
lf that he won’t be satisfied with 
ing short of perfection. 

“hen the treaty or law is evolved, it is 
im perfect, owing to the fact that the 
x States Senate has talked it full of 


; and Borah is consequently obliged 
hn against it. 

‘efind him, for example, hounding the 
vnment in ringing phrases to mix up in 
rean affairs; but at the same time he 
iiresonant cries of protest at any men- 
if the Versailles Treaty and the League 
Ntions, which provide the only existing 
a3 for this country to enter European 
is, but which are as far from perfection 
boarding-house omelet. 

| was Borah who started the Con- 
*\e for the Limitation of Armaments; 
} voted against the Four-Power Treaty 

ich the armaments were limited. He 
zsed a general economic conference 
laen never did anything about it be- 
is flaws began to develop on every side. 
arted to investigate the nonrecog- 
¢ of Russia, but dropped it after a few 
s-possibly because he realized that 
€important investigations were getting 
juch publicity to permit his investiga- 
1/) be regarded as perfect. The perfect 
€igation gets on the front page of every 
aper for at least nine successive days. 

search for perfection and his aver- 
1/0 imperfection may even be noted 
elhe takes his seat in the Senate Cham- 
| attends the meeting of a committee 
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of which he is a member; for as soon as he 
has comfortably settled himself in his chair, 
he gets right up and goes away again. 
“Consequently the more conservative 
guessers are strongly of the opinion that if 
by any chance a treaty should be drawn up 
between the United States and Soviet Rus- 
sia during Senator Borah’s reign as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
it would necessarily fall short of perfection 
before the Senate got through tampering 
with it, and would consequently fail to win 
approval or support of Senator Borah, who 
has been one of the strongest advocates of 
opening up relations with that aggregation 
of peevish and dangerous inferiority com- 
plexes known as the Soviet Government.” 


The Russian Default 


“So the genuinely astute guessers say 
that it isn’t to Senator Borah that those 
who are interested in the subject of Russian 
recognition should look, but to the sterling 
and able Amherst alumnus who, in his 
graduating year of 1895, or thereabouts, 
joined the other members of his class in 
voting for the individual who was expected 
to become the class’ greatest member, and 
cast the only vote that was cast for Calvin 
Coolidge. That person is none other than 
Dwight Morrow, now a partner in the great 
house of Morgan; and since the Allied 
loans were fertilized and watered and nur- 
tured by the house of Morgan, and since 
the Soviet Government greets with hoarse 
and raucous laughter all suggestions to 
the effect that the Soviet Government take 
steps to make good on the loan which the 
United States made to Russia, it is the 
guess of the guessers that Dwight Morrow, 
by virtue of his Amherst degree and his 
early faith in Calvin Coolidge and one 
thing and another, will be the gentleman 
whose statements concerning the recog- 
nition or the nonrecognition of the Soviet 
Government will be heard with the most 
rapt and respectful attention. 

“And that reminds me that if all avail- 
able Amherst graduates have been utilized 
in the filling of government offices under 
the Coolidge Administration, it might be a 
good idea for the Phi Gamma Delta fra- 
ternity, whose secrets and watchwords and 
oaths were locked within the breast of 
Brother Coolidge during his college days, 
and whose chapters are more numerous 
than the seeds in a grapefruit, might do well 
to advance the claims of some of its more 
prominent members for Brother Coolidge’s 
consideration. Thus many colleges might 
be honored and the wail that Amherst is 
being unduly favored might be partially 
smothered.” 

Mr. Flack craned his neck from side to 
side in an effort to locate among the merry 
dancers some person unknown. A noisy 
black-haired lady at the next table, who 
had apparently spent her girlhood and a 
good slice of her womanhood in the liveliest 
of Iowa or Nebraska’s many lively cities, 
pressed her cigarette against the toy bal- 
loons that decorated the tables, screeching 
with girlish laughter as she did so; but in 
spite of the explosions and screeches, Mr. 
Flack’s eye wavered not at all in its eager 
search. Sighing impatiently, he at length 
took a large bite of his rabbit. 

While in the very act of attempting to 
free himself, his eyes met the expressionless 
single eye of the ninety-three-pound young 
lady in white who had looked at him so 
potently a few moments before, and who 
now materialized from nowhere once more 
with her head still pillowed on the chest of 
the stupid-looking youth with the scrawny 
neck, and with her eye still staring at Mr. 
Flack with a meaning expressionlessness. 
Growling ferociously, Mr. Flack made a 
passionate effort to free his mouth of the 
rubbery mass, but by the time he had suc- 
ceeded the young lady had vanished again. 

“Tt must be a great relief to a great many 
of our legislators,” resumed Mr. Flack, 
when he had soothed his annoyance with a 
long drink of Black Cow, ‘‘to see the grow- 
ing tendency on the part of earnest students 
of past events to discredit dead gentlemen 
who built up excellent reputations through 
years of careful and patient endeavor, and 
to minimize the faults of bad eggs of by- 
gone days. I notice that a gentleman named 
Woodward recently handed George Wash- 
ington a few tart raps and wound up by 
labeling him one of the chief waxwork 
figures in American history. Other his- 
torians, on the other hand, have stepped 
forward with a number of well-chosen 
words to prove that Benedict Arnold was a 
noble-hearted, altruistic gentleman, that 
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Bluebeard was as kind and gentle as a Jer- 
sey cow, and that Captain Kidd was as 
simple and honest a sailor as ever devoted 
his spare moments to building miniature 
ship models inside of rum bottles. 

“Tn view of this tendency, there is little 
doubt that the year 2025 will see the more 
advanced histories and writers acclaiming 
the Congress of 1925 as an aggregation of 
mental giants whose legislation was public- 
spirited, wise and unhampered by partisan 
politics. 

“Future students of politics will realize 
that the distinguished South Carolina 
Democrat, Senator Nathaniel Barksdale 
Dial, couldn’t have known what he was 
talking about when he infuriated his col- 
leagues by declaring that the Democratic 
side of the Senate had fallen into shifty 
opportunism, seizing every fad of the mo- 
ment, yielding to every pressure from 
lobbies and galleries, veering to every wind 
that seemed to promise popularity, regard- 
less of the direction from which it blew. 

“Future generations won’t need to know 
that when the wind of Democratic pressure 
blew on him a few days later, Senator Dial 
did a little veering himself, and went 
through the form of withdrawing his speech 
from the Record, thus squaring himself 
with his brother Democrats, even though 
the speech had already been printed in the 
Record. 

“‘And future generations can also over- 
look the excellent work of those sturdy 
workers for economy and the public weal, 
Senator James E. Watson, Republican, of 
Indiana, and Senator Furnifold M. Sim- 
mons, Democrat, of North Carolina, who 
neatly engineered the deal to raise the pay 
of legislators from $7500 to $10,000 a year, 
the argument for said deal being that the 
increased salary would bring a better grade 
of men into the halls of Congress and thus 
result in the passing of laws that would 
increase the wealth and prestige of the 
nation, or something like that.” 


The Farmer’s Trust 


‘This argument came as something of a 
shock to moderns, who have so often heard 
legislators declare proudly that the stand- 
ard of membership in the House and the 
Senate is as high as the standard has ever 
been in this or any other country. Future 
generations will realize—just as they realize 
that George Washington was a waxwork 
figure—that the congressional standards 
that obtained in 1925 couldn’t be and 
weren’t raised by adding $2500 to the 
salaries of senators and representatives. 

“It might also be remarked in passing 
that the members of the Senate who ob- 
jected to this attempt to improve congres- 
sional standards were Senator Norris, of 
Nebraska, and Senator Magnus Johnson, of 
Minnesota, both of whom receive a fair 
amount of cursing from time to time, but 
who are consistently honest in their at- 
tempts to prevent anyone from getting 
away with anything to which he isn’t en- 
titled. 

‘Agriculture, of course, is in good condi- 
tion. The farmer is planning to buy a lot of 
good machinery; but deep in his heart the 
farmer would feel far better if he had some 
of the legislation that Congress has dangled 
before his eyes instead of still having to 
trust in God and a bad crop in Canada. 

“And those senators and representatives 
who are forced to wend their weary way to 
said agricultural districts are going to hope 
that the ice will soon vanish from the 
streams so that they can go fishing instead 
of facing the constituents who are so rudely 
given to inquiring how come.” 

Mr. Flack suddenly rose to his feet and 
smiled pleasantly at the ninety-three-pound 
young lady in white, who had again ap- 
peared at his side with her head still pil- 
lowed on the chest of the stupid-looking 
youth with the scrawny neck, and with her 
eye flitting expressionlessly from Mr. 
Flack’s face to his empty Black Cow glass. 

“‘Would you mind if I broke in?” asked 
Mr. Flack with a courtly bow. 

The young lady in white lifted her head 
from her partner’s chest. 

“Tt depends on what you want to break 
into,” said she. “I’m a Federal agent. 
You haven’t got anything in that glass, 
have you?” 

“My mistake,” said Mr. Flack, hastily 
reseating himself as the young lady repil- 
lowed her head and joggled gracefully on 
her way. ‘‘And the worst of it is,” he 
added, as he moodily signaled the waiter 
for another round of Black Cows, “‘she may 
be telling the truth.” 
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Here’s to 
man’s 
adornment 


* You wear no bracelets or 
earrings. Your rings are 
few, or missing entirely. 
Your most prominent and 
trusted article of jewelry 
—your watch chain. Se- 
lect it with care. Insist 
upon style that pays you 
a compliment—durability 
that justifies your pur- 
chase. 

Why not buy a Simmons 
Chain—the utmost in 
watch chain value? Long 
wear is built into it by the 
special Simmons process of 
drawing gold, green gold or 
Platinumgold over a stout 
base metal. 

There are styles and /§ 
link designs to meet your 
critical eye and to agree ¥ 
with your occupation, All 
are reasonably priced— 
S4ritor Pills sy There’s a 
jeweler near you who knows 
and endorses Simmons 
Chains. R. F. Simmons 
Company, Attleboro, 
Massachusetts. 


In the panel above, the 
link is twice enlarged. 


This substantial shell of gold 


is drawn over a core of base metal 
in the making of every Simmons 
Chain. From the original ingot 
(illustrated half actual size) un- 
til the smallest link has been 
wrought out, the ratio of gold to 
base metal is constant. 
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The Adventures of | 


BURGESS 


RADIO BATTERIFS 


The World Flyers 


aa 


They’reinthe Wireless 
Room of the Leviathan 


Standard Equipment of 
United States Submarines 
Underwood & Underwood Photos 


Remarkable are the 
adventures of Burgess 
Radio Batteries. And 
where there’s danger 
—upon, above, or be- 
low the earth, sky and 
sea, will be found Bur- 
gess Batteries—labor- 
atory products. 


“ASK ANY RADIO ENGINEER” 


Write to 375 Burgess Engi- 
neering Building, Madison, 
Wisconsin, for the Burgess 
Radio Compass. It is amus- 
ing, unusual and useful. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
Engineers DRY BATTERIES Manufacturers 
Flashlight Radio - Ignition - Telephone 


General Sales Office: Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago. 
Laboratories and Works: Madison, Wisc. 


In Canada: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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NOBLES AIND FINKS 


a part of the main car barn is often set aside 
and fixed up as living quarters, kitchen, mess 
hall and flop dormitory. In a factory a 
floor or two are very likely to be converted 
into a temporary hostelry where nobles and 
finks eat, sleep and revel in secluded luxury 
at the expense of the particular employer 
involved. On railroad strikes nobles and 
finks get a big surprise—a very agreeable 
one. They are inside of a Pullman, pound- 
ing their ears in comfortable berths. Dur- 
ing exceptionally tenacious and long-drawn- 
out struggles between stubborn employers 
and strikers, and when nobles and finks feel 
far more at ease within cloistered walls, 
barbers, toilet articles and sometimes under- 
wear are put on the free list. Of course, in 
many such instances a few of the more 
daring nobles and finks may venture out- 
side the safety zone for a change of scenery, 
but as a rule the majority prefer to remain 
within protected territory. The safety zone 
is pretty safe in most cases. It is generally 
patrolled by cocky nobles, and if condi- 
tions warrant it there may be a few police- 
men, or a squad of state troopers, or a 
platoon of militia, or a company or so of 
genuine doughboys to reénforce them. But 
once off the property where a strike is on, 
nobles and finks, individually and collec- 
tively, are wholly responsible for thesmooth 
surface of their own skin. 

A street-car strike had been called in a 
Western city. The company affected de- 
cided to try to break it, and engaged a 
New York chief of finks to engineer the 
operation. Fifty nobles, two hundred finks 
and a suitable proportion of greaseballs, as 
culinary artists and maitres d’hdtel are 
styled by the profession, made up the 
vanguard, the first shipment. Our de- 
parture from New York had been timed so 
as to bring us to our destination about 
three o’clock on the morning of the third 
day out. We arrived on schedule time. 
Getting off the train we were jammed into 
waiting motor vehicles and whisked away 
by various routes to the company’s main 
ear barn. Here we found provided for us 
everything essential to ease our ravenous 
appetites, which had been aggravated to 
the point of desperation by a two days’ diet 
of antediluvian crackers and Morse-code 
coffee while en route. These tough biscuits 
had been taken on board our train in New 
York and, by direction of the boss fink in 
charge, handed out to us with Klondike- 
nugget care at stops where our coffee, that 
had been ordered by wire in advance, 
would be awaiting us. 


When Money Barks 


For good reasons of his own, I suppose, 
the boss fink didn’t think it worth while to 
mention the fact that the street-car com- 
pany to which we were consigned would be 
charged one dollar a meal, three meals a 
day, for each individual while traveling, 
which meant about two thousand dollars for 
the trip. But now we saw before us an elab- 
orate layout! Cooking range and kitchen 
utensils ready for immediate use; impro- 
vised dining tables with spick-and-span 
oilcloth; flop cots and blankets; hot and 
cold water; showers, soap and towels. Ina 
short time our chef produced a real break- 
fast of fruit, cereal with creamed milk; 
steaks, chops, bacon and eggs, according to 
individual preference; butter, yeast bis- 
cuits hot from the baker’s, and coffee. 
Cigars were also handed out with a free 
hand. They treat us awful nice the first 
few days. 

Breakfast over, some flopped, some 
smoked. A few of the more prosperous 
ones, with a few pennies, a nickel, a‘dime or 
so, amused themselves rolling the bones; 
while still others gathered in groups and 
swapped yarns, telling one another of the 
many desperate battles they had been en- 
gaged in on other and similar jobs, a sort 
of mental poker game, boosting one an- 
other every time. 

At eight o’clock the same morning a few 
of the street-car company’s officials and 
technical men came to look us over and to 
give us instruction in the science of street- 
railroading. We were sorted out, as it were, 
and lined up in groups—fink motormen in 
one group, fink conductors in the second, 
and fink linemen in the third. We were 
shown how to manipulate a controller; how 
to set brakes; how to yank the bell cord; 


how to ring up fares, which part of the in-. 


struction was entirely superfluous; and 
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many other bits of knowledge in connec- 
tion with the work before us. This school 
of practical demonstration continued for 
several days. As yet no attempt had been 
made to operate cars on the streets. 
During the early hours on the morning of 
the fifth day another draft of nobles and 
finks blew in. This made us more than four 
hundred strong, all seasoned members of 
the profession, and the street-car company 
decided it was time to begin operation. 
A little before six o’clock on the morning of 
the sixth day a screw fink called for volun- 
teers to take out the first car. Volunteers! 
There was and is a very good reason for 
calling for volunteers in such cases. When 
strikers are in an irritant mood, as they 
generally are at the beginning of a strike- 
breaking operation affecting their interest, 
and are gathered by the hundreds in the 
vicinity of the seat of trouble, there is con- 
siderable apprehension in the noble-and- 
fink camp. Therefore it is customary under 
such conditions to call for a volunteer crew 
to take out the first car, and to pay an extra 
bonus to those who thus willingly risk 
showers of soft and hard stuff that some- 
times come their way. Money talks, they 
say. With us it barks. Hence, little diffi- 
culty was encountered in mustering a vol- 
unteer crew to take out the first car. So 
with a fink motorman and two nobles on 
the front platform, a fink conductor with a 
suitable escort on the rear platform, and a 
squad or so of nobles on the inside of the 
car, the first car, the ram, the opening 
wedge of the strike-breaking operation left 
the car barn and glided majestically into the 
street and proceeded onits perilous journey. 


The Mix-Up in the Car 


It slipped away from the barn nicely 
enough to a point two blocks up the street. 
Here it decided to take a rest. It stopped of 
a sudden without any apparent cause. 
Hard-boiled missiles crashed through its 
windows. Pieces of broken glass jingled on 
the pavement. Nobles and finks ducked, 
those on the inside throwing themselves 
flat on the floor of the car. Panic reigned. 
Strikers howled gleefully. The frantic fink 
motorman, trying to make a quick get- 
away, threw on full power. The wheels of 
the car spun furiously, wheezing, groaning, 
screeching, but the car itself positively re- 
fused to budge. Grease on the rails! The 
old, old trick had worked fine. 

When the fink motorman realized his 
dilemma he released a few well-chosen epi- 
thets and, notwithstanding the protest of 
the two nobles who were there to protect 
him, leaped from the platform and headed 
for the car barn. But what a fix! To his 
dismay, a number of determined strikers 
blocked the road to this haven of refuge. 
They rushed him; but he was a nimble 
fink. Like a bewildered rabbit being cor- 
nered by an unfeeling pack of greyhounds, 
he ducked about, quickly changing his 
course, and headed up the street, not know- 
ing exactly where he was going; but he 
went, with a yelling mob of enthusiastic 
strikers at his heels. 

While this little diversion was at its 
height another crowd of strikers yanked the 
trolley pole from its place and boarded the 
car from both ends and through the broken 
windows. Strikers and nobles were mixing 
it roughly on the platforms and on the in- 
side of the car when Providence came to the 
rescue of the defenders. Nature is good and 
all-wise, they say. It must be. In this case 
it had provided an upgrade of about five 
degrees from the car barn to the point up 
the street where the rails had been greased, 
and the car, the brakes not being set, 
started backward and’gathered momentum 
as it receded on its track, the while strikers 
and nobles on it contested so fiercely for su- 
premacy that they were unaware of their 
danger until the car with all on board 
crashed into another car standing on the 
same track in the car barn, throwing the 
warring factions into utter confusion, piling 
them up in heaps, breaking limbs and 
cracking skulls in the general smash-up. 
Perhaps the fink motorman who deserted 
his post at a critical moment is still legging 
it. Who knows? 

This little affair was labeled a near-riot 
by the local authorities, and the police 
stepped in. With their help and an addi- 
tional shipment of nobles, finks and non- 
professional strike breakers—the latter 
class being, for the most part, competent 
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motormen and linemen whom the street 
company itself had hired in a distant 
we established within a few weeks a f, 
good service for a strike job, about 60 
cent of normal. But trouble! All tro 
The street-car company’s officialale 
overwhelmed with complaints from ap 
hensive citizens. For one thing, the 
had been inundated with plugged 
bogus dimes, quarters and half dol 
A terrible mix! Somebody must have 
a plant on the spot. Every native 
risked a ride with a fink conductor gq 
nized his or her change with the pains 
ing care of a bewhiskered scientist loo! 
for unborn microbes. ye 
A rather dignified old lady, tall, slen 
perhaps a vegetarian, with peaked | 
and squeaky voice, and wearing 
rimmed glasses, took a desperate ch 
one day by getting on a fink-manned 
She objected to a piece of change the 
conductor had handed her. ‘‘This din 
plugged,”’ she protested. ‘‘Isn’t it a 
how you New York strike breakers 
out bad money! Here, you rascal”— 
ing to hand back the sickly coin=* 
me a good dime.” w 
“T was plugged myself this morn 
retorted the fink conductor, exhibitir 
fat shiner with a liver complexion. 
it or leave it, lady,’’ he finished, a 
ceeded to collect his next fare. 
“Well, goodness me, what a ner 
screeched the old lady. ‘‘This is an 
rage; the most dishonest thing I ever: 
I shall write to the company, young n 
and have you discharged immediate 
The fink conductor grinned tantalizin 
“All right, smarty,’’ she mumbled res 
edly, ‘as she slipped the plugged dime 
her bag; ‘“‘I’ll just keep it and buy 
newspapers with it in the morning. Yo 
too smart anyway.” . 
As a rule a fink street-car conductor 
likes noisy mechanical devices. A 
register hardly ever jingles in his p 
In many cases he puts it out of commis 
as a punishment for its musical inclina 
during business hours. Some of ther 
progressive finks rip it out altogether 
put it down as lost or destroyed in ac 
One evening a fink conductor broughtit 
car without a scratch on it, indeed p 
of his accomplishment, and rightly so. 
he got off his car in the barn a minor 
of the street-car company, who evide 
had had very little experience with fi 
said to him, ‘‘Turn in your receipts at 
second window.” + 
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“Turn in nothin’,” replied the surp! 
fink conductor. ‘‘What yer expect— 
and bus, both? Ye’r pretty lucky ge 
yer old car back with its slats and e 
thing. Receipts! The nerve!” 

The most important fink on a stret 
strike is the screw fink, who acts as ro 
or barn starter. His job is lucrative. | 
the official dispenser of patrona 
speak. All good and loyal finks s 
his presence, hoping to be assig 
profitable runs where traffic is 
Competitive bids for such runs are 
called for by him, and the highest 
are awarded the most opulent rou 
unsuccessful bidders have a way 
this. When a fink car crew encounte 
pickings on isolated streets they fr 
adopt the methods of taxis and go 
for fares by switching their car onto t 
traversing streets where there will b 
of prospective passengers, thus inva 
territories that have already been 
and awarded to successful bidde 
bold infringement on sacred property! 
often causes serious traffic jams and ti 
and not infrequently results in spl 
clashes between opposing car crews, 
battling finks. Finks work that r. 

Sometimes good citizens will get t 
arms and chase nobles and finks 0 
town. In a rather undersized Mis 
community the employes in a certain 
tory had walked out on strike. The fac 
the same as the town, was a delica 
but, nevertheless, the proprietors 0 
to keep it going, and commissioned 
York chief of finks to help them do s0. 
came, he saw, but unlike Cesar he d 
conquer. His advance guard, con 
a hundred seasoned members of th 
sion, crossed the state line into M1 
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‘Continued from Page 112) 
jar train stopped at the station pre- 
the town in question one-third of 
iber detrained. Another third got 
r proper destination, while the rest 
istructed to hop off at the station 
Following instruction we all 
d at various hotels in the three 
just the same as ordinary folks do. 
-s we could observe, no one looked 
with squinting eyes. We felt per- 
ife in our disguise as tourists and 
cial traveling men. By prearrange- 
e entire force filtered into the fac- 
-ween one and two o’clock in the 
}, burglars’ hours. Those who had 
yd at the two other stations were 
ted to the place in motor cars. As 
ébeen warned that the town was a 
riot place for folk of our kind, we 
en every precaution possible to 
boar identity until we should be 
‘arricaded behind the brick walls of 
gtory. Safely barricaded! Well, 
we were there. 
-thef was busy preparing an early 
+ from the many good things al- 
ored in an improvised ice box when 
‘ne nobles who had been posted on 
uty reported the massing of Mis- 
nutemen a short distance from the 
The boss fink in charge jumped on 
} box and shouted, ‘“‘How many of 
41 are armed? Those who are, hold 
i hands.’’ Not a hand rose. “ Well,” 
rinued, “I can’t lick ’em alone,” 
iling the only gun in the bunch. 
‘yody pick up something; and if 
nt come too strong we'll give ’em a 
re concluded. 


A Hard Assignment 


the proprietors was present. ‘‘ The 
ic said, “‘is a friend of mine. I'll 


on the phone. We are entitled to 
ection of the law.”’ 
jito! Splendid idea!’’ breezed the 
uc hopefully. 
ae sheriff could not be reached on 
i, though desperate attempts were 
tlocate him at his office, at his home 
tis known hangouts about town. 
e, fellows! They are coming, coming 
‘zoming by the hundreds,” shouted 
eles simultaneously as they came 
1into the factory, having deserted 


sts. 
"the doors!’’ roared the boss fink. 
mmand was obeyed with speed and 
A. We waited breathlessly. Pres- 
¢he man’s knock resounded on the 
ot of the factory, and a deep voice 

*d to say, ‘I am the sheriff of this 
ns in the name of the law I de- 
trance.” 

1;’s the sheriff, all right. We will 
let him in. Open the door,’ said 
the proprietors who was present, 

y recognizing the sheriff’s voice. 
sloor was flung open, and, sure 
there in the doorway stood the 

e sheriff, rigged in all his official 
mbrero, mustache and every other 

n that goes with that exalted office. 

iwtely behind him, covering the 

d, stood phalanxes of husky Mis- 
tequipped with ancient and modern 
ee ready and eager to enforce his 

’s. It was a formidable posse, and 

aiser had had it he would hardly be 
ly wood today. _ 

‘want no trouble in this town,” 
\e sheriff, addressing the boss fink. 
a peace-loving community where 

dy minds his own business when 
ie. We don’t need imported gun- 
ey don’t fit this place at all. You 

» to get your men out of here before 

Down at the station there are 
wmpty freight cars. Get your men 
of them and we will hook you onto 
that is due here at five o’clock this 

. You need have no fear; you and 
‘n will be fully protected while in 
tory. You ——” 

—but, sheriff ——’’ the boss fink 
50 protest. 
%t no further. 


idies to clap the nippers on him, 
1g significantly, ‘We don’t argue 
own.” 

ttle byplay gave us all the chills, 
‘surrendered in a body to the ma- 
the law of Missouri. The sheriff 


.got down to business. 
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us to one of the freight cars he had men- 
tioned and arbitrarily told us to climb into 
it. We did, we had to; the sheriff had us 
four-to-one strong. The doors were closed 
upon us, and judging by the many voices 
that penetrated the oak boards of the car 
there must have been more than a cor- 
poral’s guard placed on the outside to pro- 
tect us from being dispatched into the 
clouds by hot-headed individuals during 
the torturous hours we waited for the five- 
o’clock freight to pick us up. It came two 
hours late. Thus began our ignoble retreat 
to our comfortable noble-and-fink digs in 
the safe and sane metropolis of New York. 

As strikers will sometimes slip ringers in 
among nobles and finks for the purpose of 
sabotage and information, so will chiefs of 
finks sometimes slip nobles and finks in 
among strikers for practically the same 
purpose. A good deal of my fink work has 
been done as an under-cover man, roping, 
spying, agitating; and in this particular 
line of endeavor I have established a fairly 


good reputation among progressive chiefs 


of finks; so good, in fact, that in my 
younger days I would be permitted to 
write my own price tag in most cases. One 
morning as I was standing on my usual 
spot in front of the old post office, facing 
Park Row, a snapper fink, all out of breath, 
came rushing up to me and, between short 
periods of revictualing his wind chambers, 
blurted out, ‘‘Say, the chief is crazy to see 
you. He’s been looking all over for you.” 

“What’s up?” I asked, being somewhat 
suspicious. “‘Did he overpay me on the 
last job?”’ 

“No, I think he’s got a new job for you. 
Hurry up!’’ snapped the snappy snapper 
fink. ‘‘Come,’”’ he went on persistently, 
grabbing one of my arms, ‘‘here comes a 
taxi.” 

As I entered the chief’s outer office one 
of his bodyguards, a hard-looking case, 
being a battered-up ex-prize fighter with a 
part of one of his ears missing, and bearing 
many other permanent scars of battle, 
flung open the door leading to the great 
man’s sound-proof sanctum and whispered 
in my ear that the orders were to give me 
the right of way. I nodded knowingly and 
walked in. The chief was seated at his desk 
rummaging among piles of old magazines, 
newspapers, letters and a few reports piled 
on top of it, the while giving his teeth and 
jaws their morning calisthenics on a big 
cigar. A worried look haunted his counte- 
nance. 

He seemed to be deeply interested in his 
own thoughts, whatever they were. But 
nevertheless, as I entered, his trained ears 
instantly detected the swish of my rubber 
heels on the smooth woolly carpet. He 
looked up from his work and, as he saw me, 
a pleased expression registered on his face. 
He jumped to his feet, thrust out a glad 
fist and greeted, “‘Right glad my man 
found you, Mr. B. Havea chair. Smoke?” 
as he produced a box of excellent cigars 
from one of the drawers of his desk. 

“T have a job upstate,” he said as we 
“The company 
wired me this morning to lay off fifty nobles. 
It seems the strikers are a little bit tame. 
Not a mix-up since the job started,’ he 
lamented. ‘‘I want you to go up there and 
join their union and try to locate the nigger 
in the woodpile. Something is wrong; must 
be. Stir ’em up a bit. If it keeps up like 
this there won’t be any need for protection.” 


On the Job 


It so happened that, through other work 
of a similar nature in a town close by, I 
knew what sort of men composed this par- 
ticular union. They were highly skilled 
workers, mostly native Americans, the ma- 
jority of them married, many owning their 
own homes. Their work was such that it 
made it extremely difficult to replace them 
with competent strike breakers. This, of 
course, they themselves knew, and there- 
fore felt secure in the stand they had taken 
against their employer without resorting 
to rough-stuff tactics. 

So I said to the chief: “‘I think you are 
wasting time. Don’t fool yourself; you 
are not dealing with bohunks. They won’t 
swallow any Jim-Crow stuff or bunk of any 
kind—not on your life.” 

“Well,”’ he replied, “‘you have a pretty 
good line; you might try. See what you 
can do anyway. It won’t do any harm. 
Get in among them and find out what you 
can. It’s the first strike I have ever han- 
dled where the strikers have acted like a 
lot of old women. They must have some- 
thing up their sleeve.” 


“All right,” I told him; “if you insist 
I'll take a crack at it. But understand this 
thoroughly: Should anything happen you’ll 
have to pay the undertaker’s bill. I am not 
insured.”’ 

“Strike on here, gentlemen,’’ warned a 
union picket as a bus full of finks, non- 
professional strike breakers and escorting 
nobles drew up to the curb in front of the 
plant where the strike was in progress. I 
was one of the finks in the bus. At our ap- 
proach several nobles, perhaps a dozen or 
so, trotted out through the main entrance 
of the works and, together with the escort- 


, 


ing nobles in the bus, formed a cordon | 


about the immediate vicinity as a precau- 
tion against interference by strikers and 
their pickets. But there seemed to be little 
need for this. Things were exceptionally 
serene. All but myself hurriedly seampered 
out of the bus and took it on the run across 
the sidewalk and into the plant. I had 
purposely maneuvered to be the last one to 
step out of the bus. 

As I landed on the sidewalk I uncere- 


-moniously broke through the formidable 


cordon of nobles, spilling a couple of them 
into the gutter, and rushed up to the union 
picket, who, in such polite English as quoted 
at the beginning of the last paragraph, had 
warned us that a strike was on, and said to 
him: “Do you really mean to tell me there 
is trouble here? The dirty dogs down at 
the employment office told me it wasn’t a 
strike job! Fine bunch, eh!” 

“They are apt to tell you anything to 
try to beat us; but we know we’ve got 
them,” he answered smilingly. ‘“‘Come,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘let me take you up the street 
and introduce you to some of our people. 
Our hall is only a few blocks up.” 

So thus I became acquainted with mem- 
bers and officials of the union. And I 
joined; paying, besides the initiation fee, 
a year’s dues in advance, my chief’s good 
money. Oi, oi! 


Gingering Up the Strike 


Meetings were held frequently, some- 
times twice a day—delegates and other offi- 
cials reporting upon the progress of the 
strike. Speeches, good speeches, classic 
both in meat and in delivery, were made by 
members and officials of the union, the 
main trend of which was to stand pat and 
to refrain from violence. I squirmed as I 
thought of my chief’s parting shot, “‘Stir 
7em up a bit.’”’ It would be a rather difficult 
task to make a dent in the mental fortifica- 
tions of these men. They were not of the 
easy variety. Here reason and intelligence 
ruled supreme. But for money I had under- 
taken to perform a part in this drama, and 
at that time it mattered little to me whether 
that part was the hero or the villain, so in 
duty bound I had to bestir myself and do 
something. 

Professional pride prompted me on. My 
reputation as a crackajack roper fink was 
at stake. I must act, and I did. In the 
midst of a meeting, just after one of the 
officials had finished reading a report upon 
the progress of the strike, I sprang to my 
feet and asked the chair for the floor. 

“You may take the platform. Come on 
up and let us hear what our new brother 
has to say,”’ the presiding officer graciously 


-conceded. 


My opportunity! I mounted the plat- 
form, facing an audience of more than a 
thousand American mechanics. Of course, I 
was a bit nervous, an ominous feeling tried 
to master my thoughts and words; but I 
fought this powerful enemy of free action 
as much as possible and launched forth on 
what was uppermost in my mind. I chal- 
lenged the wisdom of conducting the strike 
along peaceful lines as had been advocated 


‘by preceding speakers. No strike, I pointed 


out, had ever been won by pussyfooting 
methods. The slugging of a few strike 
breakers, I thought, would have a benefi- 
cent moral effect on the situation. Why 
not appoint an entertainment committee 
to attend to such matters? Better still, why 
not import a few commission sluggers and 
let them loose on the miserable human 
worms who were pilfering the food out of 
our wives’ and children’s mouths? Yes, 
why not? Were employers the only ones 
privileged to import gunmen from New 
York City to intimidate oppressed and 
underpaid workers? Were they? Capital 
must not only be checked in its greedy and 
far-reaching aggressiveness, but it must be 
thoroughly licked, aye, confiscated if nec- 
essary, so that labor may rightly enjoy the 
fruits of its toil. 
(Continued on Page 117) 
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Capitol Boilers are made in a wide vati 
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of any heating need. 


You will find them in great modern ap 
ment buildings and modest cottages. La 
or small, these boilers conform to one h 
standard of efficiency and one manufact 
ing ideal. , 
No heating plants can offer greater econo 
of operation or more impressive serv 
records because Capitol engineering is as 
as the industry—and as modern as curt 
heating science. 


A Capitol is a safe boiler to buy and a c 
fortable boiler to own. Many thousand: 
users will tell you just that—and any heat 
contractor will confirm it. 


| (Continued from Page 115) 
soke and spoke, disseminating the 
, d class bunk that has been heralded 
‘yap boxes and legislative halls for 
es, Now and then a few silent grins 
mevolently bestowed upon me, but 
ig that resembled applause was as 
» tent as the theory of classical music 
» head of a bumblebee. I stood there 
h platform yapping and yapping, a 
»/ December frost. 
»w there was something wrong, but 
ould it be? Did they know who I 
‘vas? No, hardly that, I thought, for 
yey would have yanked me off the 
<n long ago and deposited me on the 
the center of the hall and lined up 
me of football. What to do? What 
) It was the first time in my experi- 
a roper fink and professional agi- 
-aat I had failed to bring someone in 
ylience to life. I tried a breezy story, 
bit had been guaranteed by its origi- 
©) produce a bagful of mirth, but it fell 
ot a ripple. Under this silent treat- 
- could not very well continue talking 
juintain a semblance of self-respect. 
‘rought my harangue to an abrupt 
,napped it right off in the middle, so 
yak, and thanked my listeners in 
shat might have been construed by 
f them as a little bit sarcastic. In 
iz off the platform I passed the chair- 
He handed me a slip of paper on 
| to the best of my recollection, had 
cribbled: ‘Your resignation from 
vion has been accepted, to take effect 
ie. Your boss’—here my chief’s 
evyas set down in full—‘“‘ might be able 
yloy you more profitably elsewhere. 
‘make your exit with as much grace 
jible.”’ A roar of assorted voices fol- 
(me as I slunk from the hall. 


lbt-Headed Trouble Makers 


jsrary to general belief, commission 
“3 are hardly ever employed by repu- 
»mployers or by responsible union 
‘s to terrorize strikers or strike break- 
‘As a rule, employers are strongly 
-; all sorts of rough-stuff work, gun- 
lugging and such. They simply em- 
iards, or nobles—the same thing—to 
fter their property and to try to 
t minor disturbances. Whenever the 
pirit threatens serious interference 
heir interests they stand squarely 
eir constitutional rights and ask the 
| authorities for protection, just the 
4s workers stand squarely upon their 
(utional rights to organize for self- 
‘tion against exploitation by unscru- 
| employers. The inception of nearly 
‘ous disorders occurring on strikes can 
lly be traced to some indiscriminate 
‘hot-headed and uncontrollable indi- 
s. This applies to both sides—to no- 
ad finks as well as to strikers. Com- 
o sluggers thrive only in some con- 
centers with teeming sweatshop in- 
ps, where both employers and strikers 
* the most part non-English-speaking 
om Here they operate on either side 
: warring factions, working for, or 
ag, both sides at the same time, in 
cases. They are not particular. They 
on a commission basis exclusively. 
linary beating-up, one that will enable 
to reach his home under or over 
n motive power, is usually computed 
‘dollars flat. However, should a vic- 
mm out to be a hospital case after the 
ition is completed, an additional sum 
n five to ten dollars is generously al- 
. These sluggers operate in pairs or 
ups of from three to five or more, and 
ness be brisk they clean up from fifty 
‘undred dollars a day each. In very 
orm cases, when a prospective victim 
sive or too well protected, highly 
dsluggers, sometimes correctly called 
en, are consulted and sometimes en- 
to do special work that usually calls 
fixed fee partly paid in advance. 
, no doubt, are the best-paid special- 
_the profession. 
st of the prominent old-time chiefs of 
have either passed away or, through 
f substantial business, quit the pro- 
1. Many amassed huge fortunes. 
were prudent and made fine invest- 
. One of these retired chiefs of finks 
‘ticular is reputed to own more than 
lwellings and apartment houses in a 
luting town close to New York City, 
1g in price from ten thousand to two 
‘ed thousand dollars. However, most 
m spent it or lost it as freely and as 
as they made it—living high, rum, 
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ponies, Wall Street, Broadway. One of the 
old boys, an exceptionally successful chief 
of finks in his day, who is credited with 
having made a very large sum on a single 
strike, is at present working as a janitor’s 
helper at twenty-five dollars a month. And 
so it goes. 

But the pioneer chief of finks, the George 
Washington of the profession, was Smiling 
Farley, as he was called by his friends and 
admirers. He was perhaps the best known, 
the most popular and the most successful 
chief of finks the profession has ever pro- 
duced. He operated in the nineties and 
into the present century, and he was in- 
strumental in adjusting most of the more 
important industrial disputes in those days. 
Smiling Farley was never spoken of as put- 
ting the screws of greed on a noble or on a 
fink. To him pay rolls and expense-account 
sheets were sacred documents. It is not on 
record that he was ever dragged into court 
for nonpayment of wages or that state- 
ments rendered by him for wages and ex- 
penses were ever questioned by individuals, 
firms or corporations with whom he had 
dealings. Nobles and finks loved him. 
Any noble or fink whom he knew person- 
ally—and he knew hundreds of them by 
their first name—could always touch him 
for a five or a ten spot when finking was 
slack. He holds the record for the speediest 
emergency mobilization ever made. Fora 
certain nation-wide railroad strike he re- 
cruited more than forty thousand men in 
ten of the largest cities in the United States, 
had them listed and on the way to their 
respective stations, all within twenty-four 
hours. On this special occasion he estab- 
lished fifteen recruiting offices in New York 
city alone. 

He was also very successful in preventing 
walkouts. Many large employers commis- 
sioned him for this purpose. Once when 
a large corporation was threatened with a 
labor tie-up, Smiling Farley went to its 
head and said, “‘I will take so much in a 
lump sum to keep your employes from 
walking out. Should I fail to do so I will 
break the strike without charging you a 
nickel.’””’ The threatened strike was not 
pulled, and Smiling Farley got so much in a 
lump sum. That was Farley’s reputation, 
Farley himself, Farley the fearless chief of 
finks, who would go openly into a hall 
where a meeting of union workers would be 
in session and ask permission to address 
them. Because of his frankness, his logic, 
his known honesty, his wit and his readiness 
to take a man’s part in a fist fight with the 
best of ’em, he was tolerated even by union 
labor. He was a pliant mixer, a lavish 
spender; kept race horses aplenty. He 
died leaving a comparatively small estate. 
Since his death it has been the height of 
ambition of most chiefs of finks to duplicate 
his stunts, his marvelous success, but none 
seems to have been able to mount the 
throne of finkdom his death left vacant. 
Many have tried to imitate—just tried to, 
that’s all. 


On the Lookout for Tricks 


Of course, today, strikes are not con- 
ducted with the same reckless expenditure 
of money asin years gone by. Large em- 
ployers who have had extensive experience 
with slippery chiefs of finks are more cir- 
cumspect in handling labor trouble than 
they used to be. In the good old buccaneer- 
ing days a chief of finks usually took full 
charge of a strike-breaking operation— 
hired his own strike breakers, installed his 
own boss fink, screw finks, snapper finks, 
each individual of the latter class of finks be- 
ing a snappy combination of runner, time- 
keeper and accomplished stool pigeon; 
flooded the place with nobles, and just about 
ran things to suit himself, or perhaps I ought 
to say his pocketbook. But not so now. 

Today a large employer will have at least 
one of his executives, with a staff of clerks 
and checkers, in the field to see to it that no 
tricks are pulled, and who will also be the 
absolute director of operation. Many cor- 
porations and others go further. They hire 
finks and nonprofessional strike breakers, 
allowing chiefs of finks the rake-off only on 
nobles. Indeed, there are employers who 
eliminate chiefs of finks entirely, preferring 
to hire their own nobles, finks and nonpro- 
fessional strike breakers. And in many 
such cases applicants for employment are 
required to undergo an examination as to 
their fitness for the particular job in ques- 
tion. True, many finks—especially those 
who for any considerable length of time 
have romped on the campus of their alma 
mater and taken the degree of Master 
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Fink—have acquired a smattering working 
knowledge of divers trades and occupa- 
tions; but some of these examinations are 
pretty stiff, stiff for a fink, and many a fink 
fails to register the necessary percentage. 
The profession is not what it used to be. 
Finks are navigating on rough seas in the 
present age; and many are meditating 
longingly, hankering for the smooth waters 
that made sailing so easy and profitable in 
the good old rip-roaring days of bunk and 
graft, or worse. 

Even carefree nobles are feeling the 
crimp that business efficiency has put into 
the strike-breaking game. In the olden 
days when a chief of finks was given full 
swing, or nearly so, on a strike-breaking 
operation he would urge, let us say, that 
five hundred nobles would be necessary to 
cover the protection end of it, and in most 
cases he would be successful in placing 
them; where under the same conditions 
today, and where the operation is of the 
same magnitude, he is mighty lucky to be 
able to ring in fifty of his bold knights. 


Tough! Then again, nowadays some cor- | 
porations and other large employers give | 


out strike-breaking contracts on a sort of 
time-and-material basis. It has been and 
still is customary in most cases for chiefs of 
finks to charge so much a day per man for 
nobles, finks and nonprofessional strike 
breakers, and to pay them about 60 per 
cent of what they thus charge. But this 
time-and-material basis reduces the rake- 
off considerably. The best a chief of finks 
can expect on such contracts is 10 to 20 per 
cent of the total amount paid out for wages, 
bonuses and expenses. Even at that, it is 
not to be smirked at. 


When Finks Retire 


Nobles and finks bury their own dead 
and care for their own wounded. When- 
ever any one of the profession meets his end 
on a job a collection is generally taken ‘up 
to: provide funds to cover the expense of 
transporting the body to its home town and 
to pay the undertaker’s bill. Should he by 
any chance be married, a generous pool is 
also made up for the widow. To my per- 
sonal knowledge one such pool totaled more 
than seventeen hundred dollars. Nobles 
and finks who have been permanently dis- 
abled in line of duty can always rely upon 
assistance from their more fortunate 
brothers. When a job is finished and the 
battle-scarred warriors return to their chief’s 
home office to draw their final pay a num- 
ber of helpless members of the profession 
are generally standing or sitting outside 
watching coins and bills dropping into their 
hats. 


Numerous nobles and finks have delib- | 


ately quit the profession and engaged in 
other lines less dangerous and more profit- 
able. And many have made good, some of 
them ranking among the first citizens in 
their respective communities. A few will 
do to illustrate. A handsome young noble, 
a wonder in physical structure, while on a 
strike job in a Western town, met and fell 
in love—or it may have been the other way 
about—with a young widow of some wealth 
and, I may as well out with it, for such was 
truly the case, beauty. They made an ex- 
cellent team, both being good pullers, 
working in perfect harmony, with the re- 
sult that the handsome young noble who 
twenty years ago left New York to go 
West on a strike job is today holding down, 
or holding up, as you please, a public office 
of considerable importance. 

As for finks—well, finks, as a rule, are 
better business men than nobles are. They 
are more aggressive in a money-getting 
sense. Nobles prefer to loll in the cradle 
of aristocratic leisure, seeking soft snaps 
through politics by delivering the goods on 
election days, and tinkering with other 
political odd jobs. But not so with finks. 
Finks go after their own grub, and they 
usually get it! Politics? Not for finks. 


They spurn both the body and the soul of | 


anything that savors of public feeding. 
Therefore a much larger proportion of finks 
have made good outside of the profession 
than have nobles. About fifteen years ago 
a versatile fink went to work as a machinist 
on a strike job in a shipbuilding yard. It is 
doubtful if he had ever seen the inside of a 
machine shop before. But notwithstanding 
his total lack of knowledge of the work 
before him he applied himself to it with 
such energy that he attracted the attention 
of some of the company’s officials., No, not 
yet, but he is mighty close to the head of 
the company. I, too, have quit the game 
and am not doing so badly. 
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“Ten days, Lafayette—ten days, and 
never lost a bet! Why, one time I drew to 
the six and eight of diamonds and made an 
ace full! Man, it was just shameful!” 

“T thought you were going back to Palo 
Pinto,” observed Lafe coldly. 

“Tam, I am! Don’t hurry me so! But 
I couldn’t go off and leave Epidemic, could 
I? Founder of the industry, from my first 
frugal struggles, midnight oil, toiling while 
my companions wept? No, sir! Old P. 
Grateful Mullins doesn’t forget his humble 
beginnings. I’m young yet. Palo Pinto 
will stay right where it is, and old Epidemic 
and me will make it presently. Plenty of 
time. Who wants to begin being respec- 
table at my age, anyhow?” 

“This is not the road to Palo Pinto,” ob- 
served Lafe. 

“Tt is a little to one side,’”’ confessed 
Pliny. ‘But I thought I’d drop around 
this way and see my old pardner, Jimmy 
Day. You know him—D AY brand?” 

Pliny’s hands were behind his head, his 
chair tilted back, his booted feet on the bal- 
cony rail; he pointed with chin and eyes up 
the eastern street to where, far beyond and 
above Purgatory Plain, a high round pass 
showed between two mountains, round and 
blue at noon, round and golden now as 
night drew nearer. 

“In Rueda Hills; south of that pass 
somewhere. You ought to know.” 

“SureI know. Rainy Day. But Rainy’s 
not there any more. Gave his ranch to his 
nephew and pulled his freight. Gone. Se 
fué. Muy lejos.” 

“How come?” 

““A sad story,” said Lafe with a leaden 
voice. ‘“‘A love affair that turned out 
badly.” 

“What?” Pliny stared. ‘You don’t 
mean to tell me that Jim Day was fool 
enough to git up and leave because some 
fool girl jilted him!” 

Lafe turned his face away. 

“Worse than that, Pliny—worse than 
that. She married him!” 

Mr. Mullins glared at his companion. 
He rose and leaned over the balcony rail. 

“Hi!” he yelped sharply. On the porch 
below, a chair warmer turned a startled 
face up to him. ‘‘Want to do me a favor? 
Yes? Well, go in and tell the barkeep to 
send two stiff whiskies up here, and to put 
arsenic in one of ’em. Take one yourself. 
Thanks.” He sat down again. ‘And 
young Mrs. D., she made him go back to 
San Antone?” 

‘Sedalia,’ said Lafe sadly. ‘Big farm— 
Rainy! Oh, yes, he pitched and bawled, 
but he had to take the iron. When they 
ship from here they wire ahead so he can go 
down to K. C. and buy him a bunch of 
feeders from Purgatory. Poor old guy! 
Se acab6. Concluido. Feenish!’’ Glanc- 
ing at his friend, he saw that Pliny’s eyes, 
filmed with calculation, turned eastward 
to that far-away gap in La Rueda Moun- 
tains, golden no longer, but fiery flaming 
in the red light of sunset. “Fair sir and 
mister, come out of it! You’re going into 
the silence again!”’ 

“Don’t bother me. I’m thinking. Not 
used to it,’’ snapped Mullins fretfully. 
“‘Thinking—and remembering—poor old 
Herbie Smith—that played on a bunch of 
keys down in Hillsboro. Now I’ve almost 
got a key—if I only had a lock for it. Or 
else the other way. Here come our 
drinks.” 

Duly tipped, glasses and bearer de- 
parted. 

“What do you mean—lock and key?” 
demanded Lafe. 

“What I mean is, lock—lock and key. 
This way.’ Pliny turned hand and wrist to 
illustrate. ‘‘To unlock things and lock— 
see. For instance, this ranch of Jimmy 
Day’s, is it any good?” 

“About the only grass left anywhere 
around Purgatory Plain. Not so very much 
water, and Rainy always nursed the range 
anyhow. Shipped the stuff when he got 
about so many; shipped old cows and off- 
colored ones. So does Pinky Ford—that’s 
his nephew. Know him?” 

“Not yet. Nurses the range, does he? 
H-m-m! Old P. Wise Ford. Well, I’m 
sorry not to see old Jimmy Day again; but 
that wasn’t my only reason for coming to 
Salamanca. You see, I heard you Purga- 
tory boys had a good liberal game, and 
I thought 4 

“Sure you did!” interrupted Yancey in- 
dignantly. “‘That’s the sort of a thing you 
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natchelly would think. You won’t go to 
Palo Pinto. You’ll go broke in a poker 
game, that’s what. Bet you what you dare 
you do!” 

But Pliny put the challenge by. 

“Dear little cinch player!” he mur- 
mured, musing fondly. “Old L. Surething 
Yancey! Whatcha take me for—a sucker?” 

“You always was a stubborn, pig-headed 
chucklebrain, and I reckon you always will 
be,” said Lafe bitterly. : 

“Not pig-headed,”’ protested Pliny, shak- 
ing the head in question. “No, no; firm, 
tenacious—papa’s persevering pet. Yetstill 
and notwithstanding, I might get a hand 
beat some time. 

“Tt has happened. Such being the case, 
eftsoons, right now, tonight, me and Epi- 
demic will hie ourselves to yonder Rueda 
Hills and see can we maybe buy half or all 
of that Pinky Ford ranch and stock, if it 
is as good as you tell it.” 

“But why tonight?” 

“Cool,” said Pliny. 
Hot in daytime.”’ 

“Yes, yes, simpleton! But why tonight? 
Why not tomorrow night?” 

“Well,” said Pliny, considering, “I’ve 
done told you my story, and I don’t want 
to have to listen to yours. I’m pulling out 
soon after supper.” 

A voice floated up from the street. 

“Mr. Pliny Mullins?”’ ; 

“Present or accounted for.”’ Pliny looke 
down from the baleony. ‘‘Mr. Malloch, 
iSTis br dts ‘ 

“It is. I wish to speak to you. Will you 
come down?” 

“Why, yes, I will if you insist. But its 
pleasant and quiet up here. Wouldn’t you 
rather come up?” 

“‘T’ll be up,”’ said Malloch. 


qr 


“MNHIS way, sir.”” The clerk of the Kit 
Carson House ushered Mr. Malloch to 
the balcony and withdrew. 

Mr. Malloch was a stalwart, big-boned 
man of some sixty years, or fifty, with 
iron-gray hair, cold blue eyes, a face firm 
fleshed and unlined by any scars of laugh- 
ter—a face which terminated in a battle- 
ship Jaw. 

Under another sky that face would have 
been high colored. Even now there was a 
ruddy glow through the sun stain. He 
wore a pepper-and-salt mustache, close 
clipped in a manner unusual and striking 
in that time and place. 

“Which of you two is Mullins?” he de- 
manded stiffly. 

“I’m the bird. This is Lafe Yancey. 
Take a chair and tell us what’s on your 
mind.” 

“Mr. Mullins, I would like to speak to 
you privately.” 

Mullins shook his head, smiling amiably. 

“‘Can’t be done. Advice of counsel. Lafe 
and me, we use the same toothpick. You 
go right on and say your piece.” 


“Ride in the cool. 


Three heavy wrinkles ridged upon Mal- 
loch’s forehead. : 

“Very well, sir.” He waved his hand 
with a swift impatience, brushing Yancey 
aside as immaterial. ‘I want to know 
what your idea is for drilling a well at 


Webb.” 
' “Water,’’ said Pliny sweetly. ‘“‘Oodles 
of water there. Shallow, too. Hundred 


feet or so, I judge. I’m a water sharp. 
Know the lay of the country. Water be- 
tween lime and sandstone there, like it was 
in a pipe, oozing down from Gavelan 
Hills.” 

“That is foolish talk. The cowmen won’t 
stand for any more stock here.” 

“The range won’t stand it,” said Pliny. 
“Purgatory Plain is done ruined now. Take 
five years of good rain to make cow country 
again. Shucks, think I don’t know nothing? 
I’m not ranching. Fixin’ me up a town 
site. Aim to sink a lot of wells on my hun- 
dred and sixty. Build houses to rent, start 
a store ’n’everything.” 

Malloch’s heavy face tinged with red 
streaks, the flush of a hard, controlled 
anger; a deep cleft throbbed between his 
tensed eyebrows, his nose dented, his jaw 
set, his lips parting a moment to disclose 
strong white teeth set like a vise. 

“Just as I thought—a hold-up! I'll 
break you, young fellow! You’ll curse the 
day you ever came to Purgatory! No man 
can blackmail me!”’ 

““Grandmother, what makes your teeth 
so white?’’ The query ended with a rising 
intonation, and Pliny’s eyes grew wide with 
artless wonder to match the childish ac- 
cents, fearful, yet curious. “‘And your ears 
are furry and your nose is pointed. Grand- 
mother!” 

Grandmother gritted his white teeth. 

“V’ll fix your clock, you blackmailer! 
You wait!” 

“T could make you marry me for that,” 
observed Pliny, with narrowing eyes. He 
put his booted feet on the balcony rail, 
balancing his chair on its hind legs; he 
thrust his hands in his trousers pocket. 
“Feller,” he said, “‘you’re the poorest 
guesser I ever did see. When I offer to sell, 
call me a blackmailer. When I take money 
from you, call me a hold-up. What I’m 
going to do is to build a town on a town 
site. I aimed to do just that all along. And 
besides,’’ said Pliny, “‘you talk sort of large 
and bigotty, like you was somebody. You 
make duty a plumb pleasure.” 


“Tf it’s money you’re after, you can’t - 


make any that way. But if I bought you 
out ——’ 

“You can’t. 
enough.”’ 

a you could agree to leave Purgatory 
Plain.” 

“Yes, I could; but I won’t. Man, you 
don’t seem to have any confidence in my 
word. But why should you? Just one 
measly minute ago, no man could hold you 
up—and now you're fair achin’ to force 


You ain’t got money 
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your money on me. You keep it and) 
Me, I’m going to build an addition to | 
and give the Hunkies a look at a ¢ 
house for a fair price. And how’y 
going tostop me? Signed, J. Pliny M) 
Witness, Lafayette Yancey.”’ ‘|g 
“But the miners can’t buy or rent 
houses. They’ve got to rent cor. 
houses.”’ i 
“Eggs-actly,’’ said Pliny. “That’s 
come. I don’t like them harsh words 
to.’ A real sure-enough man doesn’t 
to do anything except maybe to die 
I think that last is only people ij 
papers. You see, I didn’t follow th 
main road in here. I come across lots, 
the Gavelan range, looked down anc 
the smoke of your tame train of cars 
out to your little old coal mines, sol 
a bee line for there. And I laid overt 
more days, old Epidemic being leg-y 
and me bein’ plumb interested and ew 
Them Bohunks or Polacks or what 
they treated me fine—they did so, 
they sung first-rate too. I liked their 
ing. Not near enough singing in these 


let alone good singing. The darkies, 
sing fine; and the Mexicans, they sing p 
blame good; and the cowboys sing ju 
bad as can be, and they all sing p 
copious; but them Hunkies of yours, 
sing splendid.” q 

Pliny paused, twisting his must 


thoughtfully. yh 
“Hell and damnation!’’ breathed 
loch, with startled sincerity. 4 


“Yes-sir, best I ever heard. They h 
lot of right nice kids, too,” said Pliny. 
I thought it would be a bright idea to 
them something to sing about, for they 
had one rotten lay. They had to rent 
company houses at company prices; 
had to buy from the company store, 
stuff at an ungodly price; they had { 
their picks and drills sharpened by the: 
pany blacksmith at a bit a point, when 
could do it themselves for next to noth 
they had to go to the company doctor; 
they had to take the company’s say-si 
the weight of their coal, not being all 
no lookout. All that stuff is out of date 
dear. I saw all that done in Kansas, upn 
of Baxter Springs, when I was a six- 
old—and I saw it stop short, never t 
again. So says I to me, ‘Pliny, oldh 
here’s where you hear history repeat 
self some, you holdin’ the prompt boo 

“You meddlesome fool! Fat ch 
you’ve got to run my business for n 
snarled Malloch, glowering behind bris 
and bushy brows. t- 

“Dearie, you never were so bad 
taken in all your life—and your life’s | 
all one long mistake, from all I heara 
you,” said Pliny. ‘‘Never mind, I’ll co 
you.” i" 
“You'll correct nothing! [’llrunyot 
of the country! Pup!” fe 

‘Of course, I could tip off the unions 
let them do it,’’ continued Pliny in a pl 
drawl. ‘‘Your Hunyaks don’t s 
unions, of course. That’s why you 
ported ’em. Mexicans wouldn’t stand 
foolishness, not one holy minute. — 
unions are most half as bad as the ow: 
anyhow; and they wouldn’t do the jol 
way I want it. They’d make you cut 
your graft, of course; but I’m goingt 
that town over so them little kids 1 
will have homes and a white man’s ch 
Keep still now! I’m talking! TS 
with, you built your town in the sand 
kind of a place a-tall, and a clean pleé 
mesa right there beside you. Not one 
and you with plenty water. Shameon 
And then miserable box houses, and 1 
not even painted. A lumber house | 
good in this country. Take adobe now 
cool in summer and warm in winter. — 
of course, the first cost is a little highe 
you sling up your cursed warped rattle 
board shacks.” 3 

“While you were prying around 
poking your long nose into other peo 
business, did you happen to go into 
mines?’’ demanded Malloch sternly, Pp 
ing a strong and stubby finger at his 
mentor. 

Pliny Mullins brought his feet bat 
the floor and sat up. 7 

“Yes, I did.” é 

“Now you're so shrewd and kno 
hellish much—did you notice anythil 
the mines?” ‘ 

(Continued on Page 122) — 


;o him in worshipful awe. At least they 
po hi Sicily Clump arrived. 
he company resented Sicily and blamed 
on Cesar. Certainly her airs and high- 
‘tin’ manners were directly attributable 
whe fact that she happened to be related 
fr. Clump by marriage. They resented 
¢ insistent intrusion and constant criti- 
a, and realized that there was strictly 
ning they could do about it. Where- 
n they carried their grouches about and 
nitted them to flourish even as the well- 
it green bay tree. 
esar was not blind. He watched bitterly 
1 trend of events, saw his smooth- 
(king machinery becomerusty and creaky 
vinefficient. For the first time in months 
efound himself working against time, 
uiing production against the threat of 
riinent delivery date. 
is problem was delicate and fraught 
i: potentialities of dire trouble. He 
ted to assemble the company and in- 
ya each member that he understood and 
rpathized. But that, in view of his 
wandhood, was patently impossible. 

brefore he mooned about the lot and did 
seven know that vitriol dripped from his 
yyue and irascibility marked his working 

*S. 

s for President Orifice R. Latimer, that 
sleman was slow to awaken. He sus- 
ed a thing or two, but it was not until 
(srs. Opus Randall and Welford Potts 
ie to him as co-chairmen of a committee 
‘\dignation that he really knew what he 
dup against. He listened wide-eyed to 
7 declaration of dissatisfaction and his 
mud head wabbled slowly about on the 
ix neck. 

Boys, what you tells me suttinly is 
y2thin’.”’ 

[t’s a dawg-gone sight mo’n that, 
ryher Latimer. Us cain’t wuk a-tall with 
‘) Woman snoopin’ aroun’ all the time. 
c’d think fum the way she acts she was 
lf us wifes.” 

‘’m!” Latimer gave the matter care- 
thought. ‘‘Reckon the bes’ thing is fo’ 
yall not to pay no attention to her.” 
Tha’s swell adwice.”” Mr. Potts waxed 
aastic. “‘Next time you sits down on the 
yness end of a yaller jacket don’t you 
uno ’tention to what happens.” 

Them ain’t the same. An’ besides, I 
yt see what I can do.” 

‘neir answer came in chorus. 

‘Run her off the lot!” 

‘No-o, that cain’t be done. She’s Cesar’s 
ii, an’ if he once got sore at us ——” 

‘Shuh! He ain’t gwine git sore if you 
tthat woman off the lot. He’s ’most as 
ey as we are.” 

‘s you shuah?”’ 

‘No, I ain’t shuah. Ise certain.” 
‘timer dismissed them and summoned 
[i Clump. That gentleman staggered 
ttheroom haggard of face and tired of eye. 
€lumped into a chair and puffed indiffer- 
7 upon the cigarette which drooped 
snsolately from the corner of his lips. 

‘Yesar,” queried Latimer diplomcti- 
l, “how is Mrs. Clump gittin’ along?” 

ir. Clump grimaced with distaste. 

lenty,”’ he answered grimly. 

‘Sind of interferin’ with yo’ work?” 

‘No, she ain’t interferin’ with it. She’s 
is busted it plumb to Hades.” 

Tehk! Tha’s too bad. I has kind of 
% sispectin’ such, an’ I wants to suggest, 
aar, that you informs her that hereafter 
| e crave of her presence is her absence.” 

\esar smiled hopelessly. 

Me tell her to git off the lot?” 

Jh-huh.” 

3ig boy, you utters words, but they 
it tell nobody nothin’. Me tellin’ Sicily 
9 somethin’ woul’n’t be nothin’ but 
\vin’ good breff after bad. An’ besides, 
a’t got nothin’ to do with this. It was 
which ast her to hang ardun’ in the 

place, an’ is she run away fum heah, 
ae got to do it yo’ own se’f. There 
nothin’ I can do, an’ I intends to do it 

1 .stent.’’ 

3ut, Cesar 2 

Jon’t go buttin’ me, Orifice. My trou- 
| 1s wuss than yourn.” 

timer was sincerely perturbed. 
fines is gittin’ pretty bad, Brother 

1p. 


“hey ain’t never so bad they cain’t git 


Vhat is us gwine do about it?” 
Js ain’t gwine do nothin’. Anything 
h is done, you does.” 
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“T ecain’t do nothin’. Tell you what, 
Cesar, you think things over an’ keep yo’ 
eyes peeled, an’ lemme know what comes 
up.” 

Cesar promised, and that night some- 
thing came up. Mr. Clump grew suspi- 
cious at dinner when his spouse appeared 
bearing a platter of succulent spareribs, 
which he adored and she despised. 

“Cooked ’em my own se’f, honey boy,’ 
she announced. 

Then came fresh crumbly biscuits; hearts 
of celery, Carolina rice cooked so that each 
grain stood alone and independent; rich 
tasty gravy, and—last and most impor- 
tant—a lemon-meringue pie baked by the 
wifely hand. Cesar’s suspicion detracted 
from his gustatory enjoyment. Something 
was impending; this was a too obvious 
effort to humor him. 

*The explanation arrived in due course, 
after the dinner had been satisfactorily ab- 
sorbed and they were seated in the tiny 
living room with Cesar puffing a long black 
cigar. 

“Honey bee,” murmured Sicily tenta- 
tively, “‘Ise kind of discontented heah in 
Bumminham.”’ 

Cesar raised his eyes hopefully. 

“Golly, I should think you would be! 
You ought to go to New Yawk or Chicago 
or somewheres, an’ ——’”’ 

“"Tain’t that. I don’t never espect to 
leave you again. I is just discontented doin’ 
nothin’.”’ 

“But, Sicily, you ain’t been doin’ 
nothin’—Gawd knows you ain’t.” 

“Just advisin’. That ain’t nothin’. Now 
it’s like I told Mistuh Latimer that fust day 
TI met up with him—what you-all need is a 
good woman star.” 

Mr. Clump groaned. The worst was hap- 
pening. 

“Yep, a good woman star. An’ I has de- 
cided to he’p you out.” 

“Oh, lawsy! You is gwine do a heap of 
helpin’!”’ He rose and paced the room. 
“You mean you wants a job playin’ in Mid- 
night pitchers?” 

“e Yeh.” 

“Nothin’ stirrin’.”’ 
authority. 

For a moment she said nothing. Then 
she rose to the full of her delicate five-two 
and posed belligerently before him. 

“So you says I cain’t work with you, eh? 
You po’ li’l’ knock-kneed, pigeon-toed, 
sawed-off shrimp! Who is you anyway? 
I reckon you is gwine say I cain’t act, is 
that it?” 

He put up a defensive hand. 

“You can act all right. But, Sicily, you 
don’t belong in no moyin’-pitcher business, 
specially where I is directin’.’’ 

“Yah! Jealous of me, ain’t you? You 
been lordin’ it aroun’ that lot fo’ so long 
you don’t want nobody there which knows 
mo’n you do. Well, Ise tellin’ you this, 
half-bake, an’ Ise tellin’ you positive: You 
gits me a job actin’ in Midnight pitchers or 
you sho’ly is gwine heah somethin’ about 
why not, an’ heah it frequent. Tha’s all!” 

Cesar shook his head slowly. 

“It’s a plenty, Sicily, believe me, it is!” 

There was little sleep that night for Mr. 
J. Cesar Clump, director extraordinary. 
He knew only too well what he faced should 
his wife’s ultimatum be ignored. And so 
the next afternoon he laid the facts before 
Orifice Latimer. That gentleman, acutely 
sorry for his director and fully appreciating 
the delicacy of his position, promised relief. 

“T gits all the prominent gemmun on the 
lot assembled in solemn concave,” said he, 
‘an’ we discusses what to do.” 

““Good!’”’ Cesar moved to the door. 
“But you got to count me out. I ain’t 
gwine have nothin’ to do with anything you 
decides.” 

A council of war was called; Welford 
Potts and Opus Randall and Florian Slap- 
pey and Lawyer Evans Chew, along with 
several persons of lesser importance. They 
gave attentive ear to Latimer’s outline of 
misery. 

“Tt’s thisaway,” finished the chief execu- 
tive: “‘I know us can tell Sicily Clump to 
remain offen the lot, but does we do so, she 
gives Ceesar merry hell at home an’ then he 
starts doin’ rotten work fo’ us an’ we goes 
flooie. We has got to consider this preposi- 
tion fum all angles an’ decide which is best, 
if any. I is now open to suggestions.” 

But suggestions were slow in coming, and 
each one was so obviously impossible as to 
be discarded almost without consideration. 


He spoke with grim 
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There was a distinct absence of levity in the 
group. They concentrated upon the prob- 
lem with headachy intensity, for each of 
them realized that, thanks to the pulchri- 
tudinous Sicily, Midnight was facing a 
crisis at the very time when a crisis was 
least welcome. And then—just when it 
seemed that there was nothing to be done 
and they had decided unanimously to do 
it—an elegant, dapper figure rose and ad- 
dressed Latimer. 

““Mistuh President.” 

“Mistuh Slappey.” 

“T has got an idea—a swell idea.”’ 

“Glory be!” 


“T has been thinkin’ frequent an’ sayin’ | 


little ever since us got together. Now it 
seems to me that we has decided on one 
thing: Mrs. Clump has got to be happy else 
Cesar is gwine be mis’able. An’ is Cesar 
mis’able, us faces financial difficulties— 
ain’t that so?” 

“Shuah is, Brother Slappey.” 

“Now, I asks you, what is gwine make 
Sicily happy?” 

“Nothin’. Not that gal.” 

“Oh, yes there is! There’s one thing 
which will tickle her to deff. An’ that, my 
brethren, is starring in a Midnight pitcher.”’ 

He paused dramatically and smiled in 
triumph at the bewilderment reflected on 
the faces of his cohorts. Latimer snorted. 

“Foolishment which you talks!” 

“°Tain’t foolishment. Us goes to Sicily 
an’ says we think she would make a swell 
star, but we got to be shuah. So we hiahs 
her fo’ one pitcher—just one—an’ if she 
makes good in that she gits a contrac’. But 
if she don’t ——” 

They were interested, and Florian con- 
tinued enthusiastically: 

“This gal ain’t never played no pitchers, 
specially comedies like us makes. So she 
says yes right away an’ we turns her loose. 
An’ oh, sweet mamma, how loose we turns 
her! Follow me?” 

“Tse ahead of you,” breathed Latimer 
admiringly. ‘“‘Preceed.”’ 

“You writes the scenario, Brother Lati- 
mer, an’ it’s got to be scenario a-plenty. It’s 
fo’ a heroine leadin’ lady an’ what happens 
to her in that story is asin an’ ashame. An’ 
what happens is that she prob’ly gits dis- 
gustful an’ quits, or else the pitcher is so 
rotten that when we gives it a preview 
down to the Champeen Theater ev’ybody 
razzes her an” she gits unhappy an’ returns 
back Nawth where she comes fum; or else 
even if she stays in Bumminham, she hates 
Midnight so fo’ makin’ her ridiculum that 
we don’t never see her no mo’.” 

A tense silence filled the room. Latimer 
advanced a single objection. 

“That'd cos’ a heap of money, Florian.” 

“Not so much as goin’ bust or gittin’ be- 
hime schedule, would it?” 

““No-o.”” The president wagged his head. 
“You reckon Cesar would be willin’ to 
make his wife do them terrible things?”’ 

“Nope. He shuah woul’n’t, not if you 
writes into that scenario all the things Ise 
got in mind. An’ that’s the bes’ part of my 
scheme. We esplains to Sicily that there 
ain’t no use of her makin’ no pitcher with 
her husban’ directin’, so we gits her an extra 
special director of her ve’y own.” 

“Yeh, go on.” 

““An’ we does.” 

“But, Brother Slappey, we ain’t got no 
other director besides J. Cesar.” 

“Yes, we has.” 

‘“Name which?” 

Florian grinned broadly. 

“Eddie Fizz!” 

There was an instant of silence, then a 
deep-throated guffaw emerged from the 
presidential throat. 

“Hot ziggity dam! If you ain’t the 
thinkin’est man! We gives her a rotten 
scenario an’ a rotten poor poached egg like 
Eddie Fizz to direc’ the pitcher. Boy, that 
suttinly is gwine be the mos’ rottenest 
pitcher which was ever scrun!”’ 

The meeting wound up in a blaze of con- 
gratulation and general hilarity. By dint 
of great effort they managed to keep their 
faces straight when Eddie Fizz was sum- 
moned. Mr. Fizz was not unduly easy on 
the eyes. He was small and somewhat lop- 
sided and he had a habit of blinking fast. 
His disposition was retiring—shrinking, al- 
most—and his feet continually got in his 
way. 

For several months Mr. Fizz had held 
the position of assistant director under J. 
Cesar Clump, which was equivalent to 
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marking him as a person lacking initiative 
and courage. His particular task was to 
accept the blame for anything and every- 
thing that went wrong, and to look after 
the mass of worrisome and intricate detail 
attendant upon the filming of a two-reel 
comedy. 

But Eddie was a quiet, tenacious sort 
of chap who ambitioned great things and 
held his official title above the extremely 
slender pay envelope. Therefore when 
President Orifice R. Latimer informed him 
that he was to be temporarily elevated to 
the rank of director, with absolute charge 
of a company for one single picture, he 
stammered and stuttered and tripped over 
his own feet and gargled his thanks. 

They eventually dismissed him and gave 
themselves over to a session of uncontrolled 
mirth. The skies were, indeed, lightening; 
and what had promised to be a severe storm 
was now rapidly assuming the proportions 
of hilarious comedy. 

Cesar was summoned and the high spots 
of the scheme outlined to him. For a few 
moments he stared in silent amazement; 
then he seated himself abruptly and rocked 
with laughter. The idea of Eddie Fizz di- 
recting anybody was irresistibly amusing; 
the fact that the directee was to be Sicily 
Clump made it absolutely excruciating. 

“When them two gits together,” chortled 
Cesar, “oh, golly! Eddie Fizz don’t know 
enough to tell nobody nothin’, an’ Sicily 
woul’n’t do it nohow.” 

Cesar broke the gladsome tidings to 
Sicily that night. She was immediately all 
smiles and good humor, and Mr. Clump 
looked at her and pondered: ‘‘ When things 
goes her way, they ain’t no gal sweeter. But 
git her crossed up an’ Mistuh Trouble 
woul’n’t reckernize his own twin brother.” 

Until after midnight two colossal brains 
concentrated upon the scenario which was 
to begin and end Sicily’s stellar career in 
the movies. Messrs. Orifice R. Latimer and 
Florian Slappey labored long and earnestly 
over a script which, when completed, was a 
rare confection of hairbreadth absurdities. 

The scenario told the story of a young 
married couple. The husband, it appeared, 
was not disinclined to philander and the 
wife was not only wise but jealous. The 
story exposition was obtained by much 
smashing of crockery and throwing of cus- 
tard pies, against the great dramatic mo- 
ment when the wife learns that her husband 
has made an engagement to take another 
woman joy-riding that night. Whereupon 
the wife vows terrible vengeance. She 
dresses in masculine garb and conceals her- 
self behind a tree in front of the other 
woman’s house. The husband drives up in 
a fine rented car. He enters the house for 
his lady love. The disguised wife emerges 
from the shadows, pitches the chauffeur 
into the gutter and takes the wheel. The 
husband and lady friend start into the 
country, never suspecting that dire danger 
handles the throttle. The happy couple are 
almost too happy. The wife in the front 
seat grows angrier and angrier. A great de- 
termination comes to her. She will wreck 
the car—absolutely, totally and completely. 

It was from this point on that Messrs. 
Latimer and Slappey outdid themselves. 
The comedy point of the story appeared to 
be that the car was unwreckable. The 
scenario was filled with those choice mor- 
sels of slapstick which are fondly referred 
to as gags. The car was to approach a cliff 
at top speed, then stop without apparent 
reason, and back away. It was to be di- 
rected at forty miles an hour straight at a 
stone wall, and at the moment of impact a 
hole was to open in the wall and the car 
pass through safely. It was to be projected 
straight at a giant oak tree, and then refuse 
to collide, running round and round the tree 
while the erring couple in the rear clung 
fearfully to each other. 

And finally, according to this opus mag- 
nificum, the wife was to give it up as a bad 
job. She was to drive the car back to town 
and stop before a hospital, where the wreck 
of a hysterical lady friend and the remains 
of the husband were to be carted upstairs 
and placed in separate wards. The recon- 
ciliation was to come at the bedside of the 
husband. 

The authors looked at each other and 
chuckled. 

‘Thats ‘Story... 
“ain’t so wuss.” 

“Us has made some which was terribler,’’ 
admitted Florian. ‘But that ain’t neither 
hither or yon. What we is after is that 
Sicily Clump should catch thunder, an’ 
when she begins drivin’ that car th’oo the 
woods like the scenario calls for—well, it 
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just strikes me that somethin’ is boun’ to 
go wrong some place. An’ no matter does 
it or not, the whole pitcher is gwine be so 
awful that when it gits showed down to the 
Champeen, Sicily gits hooted out of the 
theater.” 

Two days later the Eddie Fizz unit of 
the Midnight Pictures Corporation, Inc., 
started work. It was not a particularly im- 
posing group—Director Fizz, nervous and 
diffident and very apologetic; a ’prentice 
cameraman; a general helper; a couple of 
young amateurs to play the rdles of hero 
and of lady friend; and, superb in her new 
glory, Sicily Clump. 

The entire southeast corner of the studio 
was turned over to this company with the 
announcement that no one would interfere 
with them, and they were to interfere with 
no one. A certain cash budget was placed 
at the disposal of Mr. Fizz, and he was fur- 
nished with an electrical equipment con- 
sisting of one sun are, two broadsides and 
two seventy-ampere spots. For the first 
time since the hour of Sicily’s arrival, tran- 
quillity once more pervaded the Midnight 
lot. Nor was the tranquillity entirely pas- 
sive. Each person on the lot who had 
quivered under the sting of Sicily’s caustic 
criticism grinned gleefully in anticipation 
of the sweet revenge which was to be theirs. 
They knew that the cards were stacked 
against Mrs. Clump—hopelessly, impos- 
sibly stacked—and so occasionally they 
peeped into the Fizz section of the studio 
and came away grinning. 

There was little doubt of one fact—Eddie 
Fizz and Sicily Clump did not suspect that 
they were being conspired against. They 
worked earnestly and enthusiastically. 
From immediately after breakfast until late 
in the evening the spots blazed on their 
sets. Then came the day when they com- 
menced shooting exteriors. Sicily returned 
from her initial adventures somewhat be- 
draggled, but still burning with the fire of 
dramatic ambition. 

“How you gittin’ along, Sicily?” in- 
quired her husband solicitously. 

“Pretty good.” 

“Like pitcher actin’?”’ 

“Kind of.’ 

“It ain’t so easy as cabarets, is it?” 

“No-o. But us is gittin’ along all right.” 

Cesar cocked his head on one side and 
eyed her speculatively. 

“You look kind of bunged up, honey.” 

“e Do I? ” 

“Yeh; you ain’t happened to an acci- 
dent, has you?”’ 

“Not ezac’ly. Of course, in my art there’s 
a heap of things which ain’t so gentle.” 

She was game, and for a moment Cesar 
found in his heart a scintilla of pity for the 
discomfiture which was in store for her. It 
was on the tip of his tongue to warn her, 
but memory of what had happened stayed 
him. It was essential to his own peace of 
mind and the continued prosperity of Mid- 
night that Mrs. Clump be taught a severe 
and drastic lesson. 

Work on High Speed, the first Eddie Fizz- 
Sicily Clump production, proceeded slowly. 
But it did proceed. There were days when 
Mrs. Clump returned to her home and fell 
across the bed in exhaustion. There were 
evenings when Mr. Fizz sought a dark cor- 
ner of the lot and concealed himself in the 
shadows, head in hands, striving to make 
himself believe that all would be well. The 
very intensity of the two principals served 
merely to whet the enthusiasm of the others 
on the lot; it was too absurdly funny, this 
grim struggle of a pair of incompetents to 
turn out a first-rate picture. 

Never before had matters run so 
smoothly on the lot. Cesar Clump brought 
with him daily fresh pep and enthusiasm; 
he drove his company hard and they 
thrived on it. 

“An’ in about a week,’’ chuckled Lati- 
mer, ‘‘the Fizz pitcher is gwine be showed 
at the Champeen, an’ then we gits our free- 
dom fum Mrs. Clump sho’ nuff.” 

“Have you seen any of the rushes?” in- 
quired Opus Randall. 
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“No; ain’t nobody seen ’em, an’ we ain’t 
aimin’ to. Eddie an’ Sicily is cuttin’ an’ 
titlin’ the pitcher themse’ves. We ain’t 
gwine see nothin’ until it gits showed at the 
Champeen.”’ 

Once work was suspended for three days 
when the trick automobile went contrary 
to script directions. Mrs. Clump nursed 
various contusions and the automobile 
went into the shop for repairs. During that 
interval Eddie immersed himself in the task 
of cutting and assembling. He appeared 
only at lunch time, and then he wore a 
harassed expression. They treated him with 
mock deference and addressed him always 
as Director Fizz. 

At length came the announcement that 
the picture was finished. Arrangements 
were immediately negotiated with the man- 
agement of the Champion Theater for a 
showing that night. The manager was a 
trifle doubtful; Midnight previews were 
very popular with the patrons of the Cham- 
pion and he desired a little time for exploi- 
tation. ‘ 

“Not on this one you don’t,”’ negatived 
J. Caesar Clump, and explained the reason. 
The manager of the Champion grinned. 

“T understand. We'll just run it off 
without any special display.” 

But thanks to the assiduous word-of- 
mouth efforts of Florian Slappey, Opus 
Randall, et al., a huge crowd was present at 
the Champion that night when the heroine 
of the big feature picture transferred the 
powder from her cheeks to the hero’s vest. 
Everybody even remotely connected with 
Midnight was there, and they all guessed 
why. True, no orders had been given di- 
rectly; but the understanding was quite 
clear. The picture would be terrible, and 
they, as supposedly disinterested members 
of the audience, were to let the world know 
that they considered it terrible. In brief, 
the new star was to be taken for a ride—an 
exceedingly tough ride. 

But if the big boys of the organization 
came to scoff, Mr. Fizz and Mrs. Clump 
were unaware of that fact. True, Eddie 
wore a worried, rather apologetic look, and 
he tripped continually over his splayfeet 
and tried to appear unconcerned. But 
there was apparently no doubt in Sicily’s 
mind that this was her hour of supremest 
triumph. She swept into the theater—to 
seats especially reserved—in an evening 
gown and a wrap of sapphire and silver. 
Across her forehead she sported a bandeau 
of glittering rhinestones which flashed their 
brummagem brilliance to all corners of the 
house. J. Ceasar accompanied her. A great 
and pervasive peace was upon him; this 
night marked definitely the end of his worst 
troubles. 

The feature picture ended. A hush fell 
over the audience as they were informed 
from the screen that Midnight Pictures 
Corporation, Ine.—Orifice R. Latimer, 
President—Presents High Speed, a Com- 
edy in Two Reels, by Orifice R. Latimer and 
Florian Slappey. Immediately thereafter 
came the first thrill of the evening, for the 
entire screen flamed with the letters which 
notified one and all that this picture was 


DIRECTED By 
EDWIN BoscoE F1zz 


There was a roar of laughter and a ripple 
of applause, but before that gained head- 
way, a new title leaped to meet interested 
gazes—a title different from anything Mid- 
night had ever presented: 


PRESENTING MIDNIGHT’S GLORIOUS 
NEw STAR 


and then a dissolve to Sicily in full evening 
garb, and another dissolve to 


SICILY CLUMP 


Somehow the scoffers forgot to scoff. 
The introduction was both impressive and 
dignified. It had class. J. Cesar frowned 
and shook his head. Evidently Mr. Fizz 
possessed greater intelligence than he had 
been credited with. 


Mountains Near Sitka, Alaska 


April 1,1 


And then the picture started. It sta: 
fast and well. Inside the first three mip 
somebody in the house laughed h 
and from that moment on, the spect 
were in a continuous roar of me 
Before the end of the first reel every ma 
the house knew that nothing short 9| 
impossible let-down could keep High S; 
from ranking with the very best come 
turned out by Midnight. It had been 
duced with a painstaking attention to | 
tail; its story unfolded directly and sim 
its direction was deft, almost subtle 
spots; yet its slapstick was broad eng 
and funny enough to evoke roars of laugt 

But the evening’s triumph was distin 
Sicily’s. Every man and woman pre 
knew that she was, indeed, more ¢ 
worthy to head the Midnight’s rogte 
stars. The scene which had caused | 
three days in bed was a riot; the antic 
the errant automobile which refuse¢ 
wreck were irresistibly funny. And 
close-ups of the couple on the rear seat 
been taken obviously when their terror 
more real than simulated. 

It was Sicily, though, who flashed r| 
brilliantly. She screened magnifice: 
and her comedy sense had been gauge 
a nicety by the slew-footed director, 
house shook with applause, and high al 
all of it came the deep-throated roa 
Orifice R. Latimer. eI 

The picture ended in a shock of aeel: 
The house lights were flashed on. | 
there, before them all, Director J. C; 
Clump made the amende honorable. 
took Sicily in his arms and kissed her, 

“Honey gal,’’ he announced since) 
“Tse proud of you.” L 

He was swept aside by the ponde 
Mr. Latimer, who seized both hands o: 
new star, and then Florian Slappey ir 
uated himself between them and elai 
credit for having fathered the idea of 
ring Sicily in a picture. It was ay 
jubilant scene, and with amazing abs 
of professional jealousy each actor in 
company came forward to add his bi 
praise to the encomiums being show 
upon the radiant Mrs. Clump. 

From the Champion they repaired in 
diately to the office of Lawyer Evans C) 
where a two-year contract was drawn 
tween Midnight and Sicily. She si 
happily, and did not see the guilty 
which passed between Latimer and her 
band. ; 

But there was no hint of restraint 1) 
they paid homage to her, and Latimerf; 
oozed his enthusiasm. 

“You is the best ever, Mrs. Clump. 
yo’ new pitchers is gwine be sweller ' 
this, even. For one thing, us gives y) 
real director.” a 

In the corner, Mr. Edwin Boscoe 
cringed. Nobody had paid particula) 
tention to Eddie. But Sicily smiled 
shook her head. 

“‘Nos-suh,’”’ she negatived. ‘You | 


direct you hisse’f.”’ 
“Nope. Eddie Fizz is my director 
the only one I uses.’’ ¥ 
“But, Mrs. Clump ——” e 
“T ain’t willin’ to be butted, Mii 
Latimer. I reckon Cesar is all right, 
he cain’t direct me in comedy stuff.” 
“How come not?” a 
“Because,” she answered, “he take! 
too serious.” me | 
And so Eddie Fizz was signed up as al 
fledged director, and immediately | 
affixing his signature to the contrac! 
called J. Cesar aside. ‘ 
“Mistuh Clump,” he said earnest 
wants to thank you.” 


even if I don’t know much else.” __ 
The generous mood which was afili! 
all of thenrhad not escaped J. Cesar Cl 
“‘ Eddie,” he said, ‘‘you don’t know ! 
a swell director you is. Why, boy, you* 
wizzid! An’ instead of learnin’ fumi§ 
there’s a heap of things I’d like to leai™ 
you.” b 
“Shuh! You talks foolishment.” _ 
“No, I don’t. An’ the chiefest th3/ 
craves to learn is this: How in the 
did you ever manage to direct Sicily! 
A slow grin creased the lips of 
Eddie Fizz. | 
“That’s easy answered,” he respo™ 
quietly. “You see, I ain’t her husban(! 
so she didn’t have to refuse to do w! 
told her!’’ 
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Concerning Rough Roads 


’e have found Goodyear balloon tires to be 
‘ciel for any kind of roads. In fact the 
-ogher the roads are the better the user likes 
-/n. We have put on a number of sets with 
-+ understanding that if the customer was 
n entirely satisfied we would remove them 
wiout any charge for the use given the tires 
jing the trial. So far we have not been 
-,ed on to remove a single set of tires.” — 
EE. SHropsHire, Austin Goodyear Com- 
o¢y, 116 E. 7th St., Austin, Texas. 

* * * 

* yveral months ago when I| purchased my 
Fd Coupe, I was persuaded to try out a set 
ofs00dyear balloon tires. At the time I was 
skotical about their performance as I live on 
2 rt road that is oftentimes slippery when 
w and is pretty rough. Now I am mighty 
si to let the order stand as I wouldn’t go 
" to the old kind of tires at anywhere near 
+} price. These tires show hardly any wear 
clate although they have had some tough 
se'ice. My wife and I enjoy the greater com- 
fo’ in riding and I do not believe they are as 
4j to skid as the hard tires. I am glad of this 
s+nce to give your balloon tires a boost as | 
nce been mighty pleased.’”’—N. S. Nicuo ts, 
Fretteville, N. Y. 


“ane meme 
“ist October I bought a Nash Roadster 
scipped with Goodyear balloon tires. Since 
tha I have covered 5500 miles over all kinds 
ofoads. During this period the roads have 
b€1 in pretty bad condition due to severe 
wither, but I am happy to tell you how 
sasfactory their service has been. My car 
sn the road continually, in hard use, so 
w'n I tell you I have had but one puncture 
nhis distance you will see how satisfactory 
thie tires performed. No signs of wear yet.” 
—oun T, Harpine, Chicago, Illinois. 


* * * 
Concerning Steering 


is a pleasure for me to inform you that 
chigeet balloon tires on my Cadillac are 
piving most satisfactory. Many persons are 
ofhe opinion that balloon tires consume a 
lof power and steer badly. This is not so. I 
fii that there is practically no loss of power 
at if the difference in steering is really a 
fa it is so slight that it is scarcely notice- 
al:. I can heartily endorse the use of Good- 
ytr balloons to any automobile owner who 
déres comfort and economical operation.’ 
—.. Jounson, Erie, Pa. 

* & * 

“nave run my Goodyear balloons over two 
ate and am more than pleased. I have 
ru through sand on high that other cars 
ccld not make on low. They steer better 
tha high pressure tires, except when driving 
ujto a curb, and turning wheels when car is 
stiding still. I would not be without my 
G)dyear balloons at any cost.”—Czarr W. 
Rrnoips, Pardeeville, Wis. 


* * * 
“have been using a set of your Goodyear 
bioon tires since May, 1924, on a Buick 
Sian. In that time I have traveled 8000 
m?s over all kinds of roads and in all kinds 
olveather, and these casings show but very 
li e wear and appear to be good for at least 
tht many more miles. I find no difficulty in 
string, the car holds the road better, does 
n skid as much and has better braking 
ccacity. Practically all vibration has been 
eliinated and the riding is much more com- 
fc able. Long drives of as much as 300 
™2s and more in one day do not tire you as 
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The important part of this advertise- 
ment was written by people who have 
used Goodyear balloon tires. 


Read what they say—and remember, this 
is but a tiny echo of a countrywide 
chorus of approval. 


Please note that every desirable feature 
of tire performance is represented in 
this testimony. 


And ask yourself, in the light of these 
facts, if Goodyear balloon tires are not 
the tires you want. 


What a fine tribute, too, these letters are 
to the celebrated new Goodyear cord 
fabric SUPERTWIST! 


Most of the superior service qualities 
mentioned here can be traced to this 
extra-elastic, extra-durable material. 


What it contributes to Goodyear balloon 
tires in long wear,freedom from trouble, 
durability and economy,is unmistakable. 


An exclusive Goodyear development, 
SUPERTWIST is now used in all Good- 
year tires—balloons and standard sizes. 


What about balloons? Just this: 


They’re wonderfully satisfactory if 
they’re made with SUPERTWIST—and 
Goodyears are! 
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hey ought to know! 


with the regular cords.’—T. M. Porrer, 
New Lexington, Ohio. 


* * * 


Concerning Economy 


“After three thousand miles on the Goodyear 
all-weather tread balloons, I am glad to ad- 
vise you that I am more than pleased. My 
gasoline mileage has increased without any 
loss of power, the tires show less tread wear 
and have had only one puncture.’”’—R. Ho tr- 
FELKER, Norfolk, Nebraska. 


* * * 


“We have sold many Hudson and Essex cars 
equipped with Goodyear balloon tires. So far 
as we know, not one owner is dissatisfied. We 
do know of many instances where the owners 
have become sufficiently enthusiastic over the 
tire performance to tell us of unusual mileage, 
lessened wear and tear on the car, greatly in- 
creased comfort, etc. What is most surprising 
is the lack of tire trouble among these users. 
Considering the lack of care and attention of 
some of our ‘hard’ drivers, it is nothing short 
of astounding the service they are obtaining. 
We consider Goodyear balloons fool-proof.” 
Jas. A. Burke, Manager Sales Dept., ree 
E. Springer, Auburn, IN BNO 


* * * 


Concerning Satisfaction 


“We want you to know that the Goodyear 
balloon tire has won more popularity than 
anything we have ever tried to sell. We have 
never had a single complaint registered against 
it. The only trouble we have ever experienced 
with Goodyear balloons was, we couldn’t get 
enough to supply demand.” —J. L. Lancrorp, 
Langford Motor Company, Winnsboro, La. 


* * * 


“As I am a Ford dealer, I put a set of Good- 
year balloon tires on a Ford Sedan, to try them 
out. I have used them six months and they 
are in very good condition, with no tire trou- 
bles at all. My customers are all more than 
pleased in both wearing and riding qualities,” 
—R. R. Dwire, Waterloo, N. Y. 


* + * 


“Goodyear balloon tire equipment has been 
the most satisfactory tire equipment we have 
ever sold. We have never had a balloon tire 
back for adjustment, but on the other hand 
hundreds of our customers whose cars we have 
equipped have unsolicited brought their 
friends to us for balloons.’””—Frank T. JEN- 
NINGS, “Jennings Service,” Kansas City, Kan. 

* * * 


“Tf you recall, you equipped my Cadillac car, 
in March of this year, with five Goodyear 
balloon tires. I had been told that balloon tires 
would cause the front wheels on my car to 
‘shimmie,’ that it would require more power 
and more fuel, that it would cut my speed, that 
they would be more susceptible to punctures, 
and about twenty-five or thirty other rea- 
sons for not using this type of equipment on 
a Cadillac car. My speed, power, gasoline con- 
sumption and so forth have not been changed 
in any way. I am inclined to believe that my 
punctures have been minimized as a result of 
balloon tires. These tires have delivered at 
this writing, approximately twelve thousand 
miles of service and during this service I have 
been interrupted with just one puncture. I 
can not say too much in favor of Goodyear 
balloon tires because my experience with 
them has been ideal and I would not operate 
an automobile today without this equipment.” 
—E.mer V. Roserts, Lima, Ohio. 
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their hothouse strawberries that George 
winked mysteriously and told her he had 
a surprise for her—a real treat the like of 
which she had never seen before. 

“Something revolutionary,” 
“and extra special.” 

Ella May followed him in some excite- 
ment. They went to a near-by building— 
to a small room at the back. It was dark, 
and several dozen people were seated in it. 
On the wall opposite these was stretched a 
panel of white stuff, about four by six feet 
in dimension, and behind the audience, on 
a tripod, a small black box with a dimly 
burning light. 

As George and Ella May seated them- 
selves, from this boxlike lantern there was 
projected upon the white panel a sort of 
stereopticon view of a section of railroad 
track—very much reduced from actual size. 
It vanished to a dot in the distance, the 
rails in the foreground spreading to the full 
width of the photograph, about three feet. 
And as Ella May looked at this bit of track, 
out of that dot of horizon where the rails 
united and vanished, there came some- 
thing—moying! The dot swelled, en- 
larged—moved inexorably forward, took on 
contour, became an engine—moying! Com- 
ing down that track—full in the face of the 
audience. Before their eyes. Blurred, gray, 
small—that white blob looking out of the 
cab was the engineer; that black smudge 
was a plume of smoke; but it was an 
engine that moved! It came from nothing, 
enlarged, evaporated in the watchers’ faces. 
There was a keroseny, burnt-rubber odor 
in the room—and low cries of awe. Ella 
May leaned forward trembling and clasped 
George’s arm. 

““George!”’ she gasped faintly. 

But now there was new wonder. A dog 
occupied the screen—a big full-grown mini- 
mized Newfoundland. He scratched him- 
self, he sought for a flea, he yawned, he 
flapped his ear. A man walked toward 
him—a small gray man, indistinct, with 
one hand a white blur. He laid the white 
blur on the dog’s back and patted him 
kindly. A dog scratched himself—in a 
photograph! Aman patted him! Ella May 
followed George out a little blindly. 

“Tt’s called a cin-e-mat-o-graph,’’ George 
was explaining kindly, ‘‘and I’m told there’s 
a lot of possibilities to it.” 

Poor George. Poor Ella May. It wasn’t 
a cinematograph at all they had looked at. 
It was La Guillotine they had just wit- 
nessed. It was the rumble of the distant 
drum sounding in the air—along with other 
fin-de-siécle things. 

A New York paper that morning had 
chronicled the antics of Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
imported ‘“‘red devil’? out on Long Island. 
A year later in the high school of that city 
a group of students was to witness a demon- 
stration of a newfangled contraption called 
a wireless telegraph, the work of a Mr. 
Marconi. The development of these three 
things was to make a great difference to the 
Gissing bureau and to Ella May Emmett. 

It was to change the whole range and 
quality of their clientele; it was to alter 
considerably their prestige as a factor in 
entertainment. The movies, the radio, the 
motor car—what a captious public these 
were to make! Did it presently wish to see 
a baby face? It climbed into its six-cylinder 
balloon-tire, four-wheel-brake Rocket and 
rode to the Casino Taj Mahal and watched 
a celluloid replica of Ziegfeld’slatest. Wasit 
too tired to do even this, but yearned for a 
sweet baby piping? It turned on the loud 
speaker. 

Culture—in its most advanced forms— 
was on the way anyhow. Women were to 
take charge of platform entertainment. 
Women, making up the audiences, were to 
demand lectures on theosophy, new thought, 
social hygiene, visiting English writers. 
More and more the Gissing circuit—Ella 
May’s stuff particularly—was to be ab- 
sorbed into small-time Chautauqua atmos- 
phere. Two or three night stops in a rustic 
mosquito-infested camp, a country village. 
Quarters in hot country hotels, hard beds, 
crude rural fare. Itineraries with more and 
more changes to cheap bus lines; outlying 
local routes, with long arduous waits, more 
cold winter drives—more and fuller sched- 
ules each year back in what we referred toa 
while ago as the sticks. 

But not yet, of course. On this day, 
having drawn a very fat check, Ella May 
having set aside the necessary portion for 
little Ellen’s expenses, together with some 
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gifts, spent every last cent on some new 
finery—including a duchesse lace handker- 
chief at five dollars. 

Little Ellen was a great problem. She 
was very small and dark and thin, resem- 
bling Harry Milliken Sims. Ella May was 
paying real money to have her cared for, in 
what she believed were the best possible 
hands, and there were times—in the night 
usually—when little Ellen’s mother worried 
about her terribly, when peculiar feelings 
stirred in her deep bosom—a sudden long- 
ing to have little Ellen with her, when a 
profound weariness of all the stage baby 
types she was creating seized her. An age- 
old impulse to hold her own baby, to feel its 
head on her breast, its tiny arms curled 
about her neck came upon her. At these 
times Ella May wept into her pillow. Only 
it was a different sort of baby she dreamed 
of—from the actual little Ellen. Something 
round and cuddly and pink and white with 
rings of golden hair. 

After one of these spells she detoured 
whenever possible and made a flying trip to 
see her child—half expecting some change 
in her, physically, perhaps. But little Ellen 
always remained the same, a dark cool little 
gnome, growing up in a commercially gra- 
cious atmosphere, turning—so it seemed to 
Ella May—very indifferent, even accusing 
eyes on her mamma. 

Then one day—it was early in the new 
century—Ella May made an unexpected 
move. She had been away from little Ellen 
nearly seven months, and she came back 
unexpectedly. 

As she approached her child’s residence 
she saw two children engaged before it in 
an unmistakable activity. A little skinny 
girl with a running nose was beating a small 
freckled urchin in the face. ‘‘Get the hell 
out of here,”’ she invited him as she did so, 
kicking his shins earnestly. 

Ella May sat down on the nearest doorstep 
just as she was—willow plumes, Occidental 
pearls and traveling frock of navy-blue 
satin—and cried softly; softly—but bit- 
terly. 

It wasn’t only that her esthetic sense was 
outraged or that she had visible proof of 
wasted money, but that she was a God- 
fearing Christian woman, with the same 
ideals for her child as any other, and a deep 
unfed fund of maternal love. She snatched 
little Ellen to her, wiped her nose and kissed 
her—and she vowed through her tears never, 
never to leave her. 

“You shall travel with me, dearie— 
somehow. I'll educate you—somehow. 
I’m as lonely as the dickens anyway—and 
you'll be company. You're just a little bit 
of a girl. Lots of women of thirty have 
little girls; you'll probably stay small a 
long, long time and never date me at all.” 

She talked it over with George Wirt 
Jewell. He thought it a capital idea. The 
Gissing bureau even stressed it. They got 
out a new descriptive folder for Ella May 
with, down on the last page, a small oval 
picture of little Ellen. Ella May had 
dressed her in ruffled lace, with an infant’s 
cap and short silk stockings. In her arm 
Ellen held a huge white plush Teddy bear. 
The joint captions ran something like this: 


“Mme. Ella May Emmett, the Famous 
Child Impersonator, and Baby Ellen, Mme. 
Emmett’s Wee Daughter, Who Always 
Travels With Her.”’ 


It raised Ella May’s stock immensely. 
On her first schedule, in a little city near 
Pittsburgh, one enthusiast, on her con- 
cluding the final number—a child-and-doll 
recitation—rose in the audience and cried, 
“You darling! Go and get your real baby!” 

Little Ellen was sound asleep in a pile of 
coats offstage. Besides, she was a lot taller 
than the advertising indicated, and, like 
most children, irritable when aroused, so 
Ella May explained with a little kiss of her 
hand that her “‘talking doll was sleeping,” 
and it brought down the house. 

But traveling, on the train at times, or 
observing the attentions they drew from 
the crowd, a doubt would stir in Ella May, 
a mere flicker of apprehension. She was 
overjoyed to have little Ellen with her— 
though Ellen was by no means a passive 
personality, and inclined to resist any fit of 
the demonstrative. She was useful, help- 
ful, handy with her needle, energetic, rather 
willful and opinionated—though in the 
main acquiescent enough, once the signifi- 
cance was explained, to her réle of baby 
daughter, and the short socks and Teddy 


bear it implied. Still, premonitions stirred 
in Ella May. : 

Little Ellen was only near thirteen and 
she herself a blooming thirty—or so. But 
you don’t remain thirty—or so; nor do lit- 
tle girls stay thirteen. It’s never been done. 
Yet as though this prospect of rough water 
ahead wasn’t enough, this was the year 
some fool of a man dressmaker over in Paris 
decided that hips were unsightly, and Ella 
May bought her first reducing corset. The 
bed-slat silhouette was on the way! 
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TTLE Ellen Emmett Sims carried that 

white-plush Teddy bear until she was 

twenty; long after Teddy bears went out. 
It was dry cleaned six times. 

Nature seized Ellen in the meantime, re- 
shaped her, with tiny but rather pretty 
feminine lines, cleared her complexion, and 
called attention—principally—to rather 
handsome dark eyes. A close observer 
might have noticed her chin. 

But she remained a baby daughter in 
short hose, with frills and the faithful bear; 
at least publicly; behind the scenes there 
were many and bitter revolts. 

There is no tragedy more forlorn than a 
pretty woman’s fight against time; there is 
no aspect of it sadder or sillier than her 
frequent efforts to squeeze a growing 
daughter back into a permanent childhood. 
But this was a battle that Ella May fought 
gallantly. She would have nothing to do 
with little Ellen’s growing up. It wasn’t to 
be thought of. 

Economically alone it was impossible! 
No public was going to swallow a mature 
woman, the mother of a grown daughter, as 
an impersonator of babies! 

Ella May herself had begun to use com- 
plexion nostrums—her professional use of 
grease paint was getting in its work, and 
the postwar cold-cream-and-ice treatment 
hadn’t been dreamed of yet. She was read- 
ing chin-strap advertisements as well, and 
fighting her corsets like Apollyon every 
day. As though she hadn’t enough without 
Ellen! 

As wesay, Ellen was acquiescent enough— 
in public. She dragged her bear, and she 
followed Ella May, snatching what educa- 
tional scraps she might in such intervals as 
she could. She had a direct, practical mind, 
no beauty, no gifts. She fought her mother, 
but she loved her mother—and she did her 
part. This she interpreted into looking 
after Madame Emmett’s costumes, valet- 
ing her personally, washing her hair, doing 
her mending, paying bills, interviewing 
business representatives—her chin was of 
great service here—and the rest of the time 
turning into an arrested juvenile, with a 
line of insipid politeness for traveling com- 
panions. 

Traveling was not so comfortable for 
Ella May now. Her itineraries were grow- 
ing less impressive. They included more 
small places, more way stations along the 
big time, more bumping locals. There were 
long tracts of farm area to entertain—wide 
spans taken through the wheatlands of Ne- 
braska and Dakota; long ragged skips and 
jumps over the razorback belt, across the 
dry plains. 

When little Ellen was sixteen Ella May 
fell ill on the Western Coast and developed 
articular rheumatism. It took her two 
years to recuperate. Part of her convales- 
cence included special massage and rubbing. 
Surprisingly little Ellen with her square 
muscular hands developed a talent for this, 
and she literally rubbed and posseted her 
mother back to health again. Living had 
got rather thin for them both. The home 
office—backed passionately by George 
Wirt Jewell—advanced expense money, but 
Ella May thanked God when she got into 
the saddle again, and there came a sudden 
revived flutter of interest in her work, 
and a longish run of the better type of 
Chautauqua engagement. She didn’t like 
Chautauqua work specially, and she wrote 
complainingly to George Wirt Jewell, but 
George wrote back that they couldn’t help 
it. The times were changing. It was be- 
coming their most. profitable asset. What 
Ella May was to do was to follow the 
proper seasons for it—the pine belt of the 
Carolinas in winter, right up to Ontario for 
the summers. 

It was in a resort near Montreal two 
summers later that she got a bad fright— 
ang came to an understanding with little 

en. 


She was doing a series of hotel er, 
ments, as an evening entertainer; anc 
ing out of her room and moving throw, 
long corridor she encountered a she 
sight. Little Ellen in her lingerie froc 
faithful Teddy was seated in a sec, 
bend of the stairs with a strange young, 
As Ella May observed them the ; 
man leaned forward and kissed little| 
on the cheek. 7 | 

Completely shaken, Ella May weni 
to her room, rang up the office and hi 
daughter paged. Little Ellen foun) 
mother almost hysterical. 

“What do you mean? What ar 
thinking of? Sitting there in the stg) 
and letting a young man put his 
apcdinhal you and kiss you? A little gi 
you!”’ 

“T am twenty,” said Ellen; ‘lots ( 
begin before that. But don’t let it , 
you, mamma. I let him do it on pury| 
because I’ve read so much about it | 
wanted to see if it’s all it’s been crack, 
to be. There must be something the r| 
with me. I didn’t care for it at all. I; 
I don’t think I like men—so don’t ); 
But I’m going to tell you somethin} 
here and now.” 

What little Ellen told Ella May wa] 
she was going to become a chirop\ 
physician. That’s what she was go; 
do. She was going to use those 4 
square brown hands of hers on the | 
anatomy—partly because she liked] 
sort of thing, partly because it wasi 
somebody did something conaie| 
about the future for them both. __ 

“You know that you can’t keep ony 
what you’re doing, mamma. Timeitsi} 
stop you.” 

“Ym not forty—not quite,” 7 
Ella May. | 

“You will be—and a whole lot mp 
Ellen pointed out cruelly. “If yout 
facts straight in the eye, your engage} 
aren’t getting any better; worse, in ¢ 

“How can you fi | 

“Spades are spades,”’ said Ellen. “Y; 
got a short-lived type of work. I §; 
think, anyhow, mamma, you’d be siC} 
tired of gallivanting over the countri 
tating babies and little girls. Twenty? 
of it now!” i 

Ella May was tired, but she’d hav! 
before admitting it. 


support us both.” 
“Anyone would think I was a 
hear you!” sobbed her mother. | 
But she was privately searching for} 
in that schoolgirl complexion these ¢ 
a kind almost as devastating as that 


h, 


gion, Ella May came back to find h 
installed in a small flat in their hon 
with a shingle hanging out. i 

Little Ellen welcomed her in 
white linen from head to foot—lookt 
nice, almost pretty. 

There were living rooms, neat an 
kling, with a mulberry three-pie 
domestic Oriental rugs, a Jacobean | 
room, a white-enamel bedroom f 
May. But her office was Ellen’s pi 
joy. White and nickel and fearfully 
septic looking—with a long surgeol 
and a cloud of spotless linen dra 

“Tt looks like a cooling board, 
mother. q 

“Wait till I cool you on it.” A 
May, tired out with her long siege 0 
and grime, with every year and eve! 
she owned showing in her soft roun 
sat down and tossed this year’s pictt! 
on a chair. 

“T’ve got the nicest little 
ever saw,” Ellen went on. “ s 
I'll keep it—as long as I’ve any bral? 
my two hands. I think I’m a good } 
Men may come and men may § 
they’ll ail on forever. The two gree? 
sions of mankind are being entertain? 
being doctored; and it’s a cinch out}! 
personal observation, they’ll stand fo 
faking on the second than on the first” 
By the way,” she added, ‘‘did you 1! 
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You can protect and beautify your home 
on easy terms through the Home Owners’ 
Partial Payment Plan for Painting and 
Varnishing. Ask the du Pont agent, or 


write our nearest office for information. 
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you paint your car 
—put on a finish that will last! 


ere a real pleasure to see a shabby, weather-worn car grow new 
again with every brush stroke. But the pleasure doesn’t last unless 


. the finish lasts! 


When you buy enamel for your car, remember that your own 
time and labor are going into the job. Get a finish that will stay 
bright and new-looking so long that you'll feel well repaid for 


your work. 


Du Pont Chemical Engineers have created factory finishes for 
more than 6,000,000 new cars. They know how to defeat the 
ravaging effects of rain, dust, snow, mud, heat and cold. Du Pont 
Auto Finish is the result of their research and experience applied 
to a finish for your own use. 


Thousands upon thousands of men, who have refinished their cars 
with du Pont Auto Finish, have enjoyed the remarkable satisfac- 
tion of seeing the finish put on with their own hands, stand up— 
glossy, hard and color true—month after month. 


The du Pont Oval trade-mark is more than a guarantee of highest 
quality in paints, varnishes, enamels, stains; it is a pledge of ser- 
vice, fulfilled by the entire du Pont organization. No matter what 
you wish to paint or varnish, gratify your pride and protect your 
purse by using du Pont. Ask the local du Pont Paint and Varnish 
Service Agent to select the right du Pont Product for your use. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


2100 Elston Ave. 35th St. & Gray’s Ferry Road Everett Sta. No. 49 
Chicago, IIl. Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 


Du Pont Auto Finish is supplied in the follow- 
ing shades: Packard Blue, Winton Brown, Auto 
Red, Brewster Green, Coach Green, Cream, 


Gray, and Black. 
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If you desire a professional refinishing job ask 
the painter to use du Pont materials —the same 
used by automobile and body manufacturers 
on millions of new cars. 


LOOK FOR THE DU PONT OVAL IN THE DEALER’S WINDOW 
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To protect and beautify all 
exterior surfaces at least ex- 
pense—du Pont Prepared 
Paint. 
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There’s a special du Pont 
Varnish made especially for 
each particular use: floors, 
woodwork, furniture, ex- 
teriors, boats. 
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(Continued from Page 130) 
the paper this morning that the Germans 
are marching on Liége?’’ 

“Let ’em march,’’ said Ella May. ‘What 
does it matter to me? How can I bother 
about the Germans—with my hands full 
of my own affairs? I’ve had a terrible 
schedule.” 

“Look here,” said Ellen; ‘‘you know 
you needn’t have any schedule at all—nor 
any affairs. All you’ve got to do is settle 
right down and let me take care of you!”’ 

“You must be crazy, Ellen. A woman of 
my age—in the prime of life! And what 
about my art, my career? You are ridicu- 
lous!’’ Ellen would rob her of all artistic 
integrity—of all significance. “Am I a 
toothless crone—to sit down by the fire- 
side?’”’ For an instant Ella May knew the 
agony of a Debureau as she faced her 
child, who would displace her. 

But she was wrong about the Germans’ 
not mattering. They mattered a whole lot, 
and mixed into things terribly; and very 
much into her affairs. In a sense she was 
compelled to fight them; and she had plenty 
to fight in Father Time—or rather that 
first death we spoke of, which now began 
ruthlessly to track her down—armed -not 
with a scythe but a looking-glass. 

Ella May was now a steady habitué of 
any beauty parlor she could make, and she 
read all the reducer and face-cream ads she 
could lay hands on. What made it all so 
much of a problem, George Wirt Jewell got 
out of the Gissing, where he had for some 
time since owned a considerable interest. 
He divulged his plans over a final big dinner. 

“T’ve saved quite a lot of kale, you know, 
and I’m not as young asI was; I don’t keep 
my looks and mettle the way you do. I’d 
like a try at the retiring game. Anyhow, 
I’m pulling out. What with this war on 
abroad—well, you can’t tell how it’ll break, 
and if America goes in i 

He gave her some counsel. The moving 
picture was the big idea. There was bound 
tobe a reaction through the country against 
so much war horror, especially if America 
went in. People would go—well, enter- 
tainment crazy—along all the improved 
lines. 

“You take my advice—and get into it. 
For part-time work anyhow. It’s the place 
for a girl of your gifts and beauty.’ George 
still looked at her with the mole eye of 
memory. ‘Anyhow, you try for the cellu- 
loid stuff. There isn’t a woman before the 
public today who can make up for the 
angenoo as you can.” 

Ella May believed him. She bought a 
ticket for Los Angeles out of her own 
money and paid to have some stills made 
for samples. She burned them. 

Of course a camera is quite dreadful. 
It’s bound to bring out the worst of you— 
the dewlaps and flaps and creases. It can’t 
show your really good points—very often. 
Ella May still had very good points. She 
still had her dimples, her big blue eyes, her 
little artless laugh, her soft pretty little 
voice. But her figure was a little out of 
bounds. She wore black slippers and 
stockings now for all her platform work as a 
little girl, and presently added a black vel- 
vet rug to stand on—against which definite 
contour was lost. Also she began to add 
new touches to her stuff—to jazz it up. The 
new manager of the Gissing stated frankly 
that even out in the hay—and notwith- 
standing a passionate love of little animals 
and infants common to human nature and 
as manifested in the best moving-picture 
houses today—people were fed up with 
child recitations. 

So Ella May put in some imitations of 
Mary Pickford and others, and a smashing 
big finale number with a red liberty cap and 
chords from The Marseillaise and The Star- 
Spangled Banner. Even so, the new man- 
ager—and his successor—didn’t do so well 
by her. The Gissing itself wasn’t doing so 
well. Ella May’s dates thinned; her pay 
was hardly a living wage. Then America 
went in—and the dollar broke into three 
parts. 

At first a beacon of hope flared. Some- 
how Ella May in the first wave of excite- 
ment got carried to Camp Oglethorpe as an 
official entertainer. 

It may be stated that all this time, as the 
quality of Ella May’s audiences had gone 
downhill the quality of her contacts with 
men had suffered as well. From being the 
féted object of admiration on the part of 
leading citizens of large communities— 
well-known jurists, college presidents, bril- 
liant educators—she had passed in a di- 
minishing scale through the keeping of stern 
shaving-brush-bearded country deacons, 
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village school principals and clergymen, to 
the abstracted hands of a harassed general- 
store keeper getting up a Chautauqua in a 
township of eight hundred, or the president 
of The Polish Sons of Sobieski, Post 48, 
who had laid aside his cement trowel to 
welcome her in nervous chattering near- 
English to the annual reunion. 

But now a new energy stirred in the air— 
inevitably—a sex energy. It stirred Ella 
May. For here she was about to face hun- 
dreds of the finest young men in the na- 
tion—its masculine flower in wartime 
training; not to mention, more mature, the 
trainers themselves, stunning figures in 
khaki and Sam Brownes. 

Ella May bought a whole new wardrobe 
for the event, and on her first night she out- 
did herself. Facing that purely masculine 
audience in a big unsealed pine structure 
ablaze with electric lights, she gave freely 
of all she had—from the little-girl-and-dolly 
stuff right down to the imitation of Mary 
Pickford and the liberty cap with chords 
from The Marseillaise and The Star- 
Spangled Banner. And they applauded. 
Heavens, how they applauded! They even 
cheered her. 

Kissing her hand to them and dimpling 
at them, Ella May felt a rush of warmth 
she hadn’t known in years. It was just like 
the old days. She went down on her knees 
that night and thanked her Maker. 

At her second program she had thirteen 
in her audience. And the next day she 
overheard a conversation between two 
young sons of Mars. 

‘Say, the bunch didn’t turn out to hear 
mamma last night—did they?” 

“Say, how much do you think we'll 
stand? I don’t doubt the old girl was all 
right in her day, but the old gray mare, she 
ain’t what she used to be. I guess we gave 
her as much as we could—but, get me, 
they’ve got a pippin listed for Friday. She’s 
the goods—a real one. Young, you know, 
and all that.” 

Ella May climbed up and sat on a high 
hill overlooking the encampment. Great 
trees brooded over her; a dreaming stillness 
that years before had known the shat- 
tering roar of heavy cannonading. Some- 
thing—horribly shattered—responded in 
Ella May. Nor could the healing peace, the 
suggestion of the immateriality of all mun- 
dane things the still woodland offered, find 
an echo in her. She was forty-five years 
old—and she lay dead in the eyes of men. 
Her body would go on living, of course, but 
she herself —— The habit of years is hard 
to break. She would go on fighting—me- 
chanically. To acknowledge defeat would 
be to die completely. But it wouldn’t be 
the same. Her illusion was gone. She 
wasn’t fighting to hold her place—she was 
fighting to hold any. 

What course Ella May’s career had 
traced might best be symbolized by her 
hair. When she had first faced footlights it 
had poured a literal golden torrent down 
her plump but straight young back. Three 
years after the Armistice, when she was 
forty-eight, 
shoulders in a thin iron-tormented fringe 
that had been retoned and touched so often 
with patent colorings that not an original 
sunbeam was left. Her hair is often the 
dwindling history of a woman who has 
known beauty and a measure of success; 
whose foot slipping, sliding down the glassy 
slope of the years, tries desperately for 
foothold here, a mere toe clip there, yet 
finds herself inexorably skidding faster, 
faster, as though over greased ways. 

A ridiculous shape before her mirror and 
troop of bottles, this Ella May, with her 
faded fringe, her unleashed shape clad in a 
poppy-colored kimono, wigwag out of that 
past of bright finery she so loved. 

Ridiculous even when she knows she is 
ridiculous, even when she leaves her mirror 
and sinks down beside her fourth-rate- 
hotel bed and beats her clenched plump 
hands into a sodden gray pillow. 

“Oh, must I giveup? Oh,am I finished?” 

She could, of course, always go back to 
little Ellen, that waiting Spartan. She 
could even apply to George Wirt Jewell— 
who had never failed her. But not the ut- 
termost of defeat—yet. ‘‘Just a little time 
yet, O God—help me to hang on—some 
way, somehow.”’ Ella May was a praying 
woman. She had always prayed and given 
thanks. And at about this time she be- 
lieved that Providence guided her—profes- 
sionally. For she had inspiration. If she 
couldn’t fight for a hang-on with what she 
had, she’d fight with what she hadn’t! 


? That i is to say, she cut off that fading fringe 


of hair close to her head and bought a curly ~ 


it reached not quite to her, 
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golden wig. This was the spring we had the 
first rubber corsets and very short dresses. 
Ella May did what she could. She had her 
face done with something permanent called 
Rose-Bloom. She bought a hat that looked 
like its rival. It all set her back a consid- 
erable number of iron men, but she usually 
was back anyhow these days—and not 
daring to tell Ellen! What was more im- 
portant, her ensemble knocked off, she 
believed, a good twelve years from her 
appearance. But she was hardly prepared 
for its actual effect. 


Vv 


S SHE entered the Gissing office after 
this last Southern trip she saw that a 
new manager sat there. Not so very good- 
looking, but young and dapper. About 
thirty, in blue serge and shell spectacles. 
When he saw Ella May he sprang up and 
came toward her eagerly. 

“Madame Emmett! Is this—Madame 
Emmett?” And he took Ella May’s hand 
and gave her a long, long look, such alook as 
she hadn’t had from a man in years—a 
man’s slow appraising look at a woman. 
Ella May blushed at his earnest recon- 
naissance. 

“T’ve wondered so often what you were 
really like,” he cried. 

, have you?” Ella May returned. 

It seemed he had indeed. He had been 
thinking about her, he told her, a whole lot. 
He sat down to talk it over with her. He 
was, he told her, reorganizing the whole 
Gissing policy; going over old records. 

“Yours were—wonderful,” he said. 

Ella May sighed. That much was true. 

Well, time, the young man said—his 
name was Homer Stephens—makes a great 
difference, in people’s taste as well as in 
performers, but the upshot of it was, he be- 
lieved she hadn’t had a fair show lately. 
That is to say, she couldn’t, of course, ex- 
pect to come back to the old class, but her 
routes, he believed, could be improved. She 
could be featured a little—with a little care, 
fed here and there in certain quarters. Oh, 
it mightn’t make much difference, but the 
point was, he was going to try it. He was 
going to see what he could do for her. 

Ella May almost cried on him. She in- 
vited him to make a personal call at the 
apartment instead, which he accepted en- 
thusiastically. She went home and told 
Ellen all about him. 

“That young fellow—that new bureau 
manager is the nicest, politest person I’ve 
met in ages. Oh, he’s just a. boy,’’ she 
sighed, ‘“‘but he talks to me—as a man 
does—to a woman. When he comes out 
here tonight I’m going to make him peach 
flummery.” 

This was the only thing Ella May knew 
how to cook, having gone into public life 


too early for domesticity. ‘‘His name,”’ she 
added, ‘‘is Homer Stephens.”’ 
“T know his name,” said little Ellen. ‘‘He 


brought that last check around personally, 
a few weeks ago. I wouldn’t bother to 
make peach flummery. And if you ’re think- 
ing of flirting with him 

“Flirting !’’ cried Ella May indignantly— 
but somehow little Ellen’s suggestion 
pleased her. ‘‘Why, I haven’t any such 
idea! I said he’s just a boy. But all men 
are interested in their stomachs. And I’m 
going to make flummery. He’s been kind 
to me—and I'll be kind to him.” 

The young man Homer Stephens kept 
his word beautifully. For the next two 
years Ella May’s routes were much im- 
proved. Her clientele never asked for a 
return date, but the country islarge. Travel 
was easier, life much pleasanter. Every 
few months she came home for a rest. 

On these occasions she always found 
Homer Stephens at the flat in the evenings. 
On these occasions she made peach flum- 
mery. Little Ellen was there, too, looking 
about the same in stiff white linen, and 
George Wirt Jewell came very often. 

George was fatter than ever, and his head 
had got quite bald. But both baldness and 
his heavy maturity were becoming to 
George. Ripened in the wood, he took on a 
certain dignity and handsomeness his 
youth had lacked. He wore very good well- 
cut clothes and he had kept his gentle dog- 
like eye. 

He and Homer Stephens—who had all 
the insipidity of youth—were virtually the 
only men with whom Ella May had any 
social contact. And her homecomings were 
very pleasant. She couldn’t for the life of 
her help coquetting a little, turning her fine 
eyes effectively on Homer, so attentive and 
kind in his shell specs, and even on old 


George, on whom she had always practiced. 
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They made the pleasantest kind of 
some. 

They ate the flummery, they talk 
old—and new—times. They played 
or rummy with very low stakes, an 
made a gay party to the movies t 
And it might have gone on inde 
Ella May was willing that it should 
for two facts—the fact that all wome 
severe little chiropractic docto 
from occasional nerves; and the 
Ella May could not have escape 
any case. 

What brought matters to a cri 
secret inexplicable date which 
drove out of her mind whenever sg} 
refusing even to think about it. It: 
with her first evening at home af 
months’ absence—and with perhai 
conscious effort at defiance she p 
unusually brilliant evening in 
group. Never, she felt, had she b 
successful, with George and Hom 
liveliness, charm, cards or cook 
seemed to her when they depai 
flavor of success still clung palpab 
air. She was surprised then to f 
Ellen back from saying good night 
her in the doorway with condemnat 
her eyes. 

‘““Mamma,” said Ellen coldly, “T 
I must ask you never again to beg 
you were this evening—at 1 
Homer Stephens. It isn’t,” s 
cruelly, ‘‘ pretty or becoming in ay 
fifty years.’ 

“Wouldn’t you know that Ellen 
remember today’s my fiftieth bi 


all, Ellen—he is my manager.” 

“He is much more than that,” said 
tersely. ‘‘He is your son-in-law 
has been so for nearly two year: 

The shock was a little unne 
adjusting her own values as it 
Homer Stephens was a purely co! 
feature to Ella May. 

“We kept it a secret,’ Ellen 
“because we realized that it wo 
you. Knowing your dislike of 
change—of any step that might 
the—er—approach of—maturity. 
willing to help you in any way, even ti 
up pretenses, not knowing what effe 
opposite might have on you. H 
done everything he could. During 
absence he has lived here, of co 
when you come in he goes out 
with old George. It is a small 
make, and not even inconvenient, be 
like you, I have kept my own profe 


not at all bad-looking for her 
was, of course, thirty, anda certaint 
liness was becoming to her. She 
quite handsome, flushed up as no 
with her nice dark eyes. It was qu 
sible that a young man—not so 
looking, in shell spectacles—might 
love with her. 

“T see,” she said. “‘And you arel 
me now to save my feelings?”’ 

“Not quite,” said little Ellen, 
have been away four months. M 
happen in four months. I will ex} 

She left the room and returne 
small white bundle which she lai 
May’ s knee. It was the golliwog. 
that’s what Ella May called it, in 
shocking moment of surprise. 

“A baby!” she cried at Ellen 
mean—you’ve gone and had a b 

“Such things happen,” said Ell 

The baby—it was three weeks ol! 
torted its face, and moved on EH 
knee. 

“A baby!” Then, as somethin 
her sharply, and she realized with. 
of icy air what Ellen had done to 
new, changed status, she stabbed 
tron with one last agonized thrust. 
it doesn’t look like a human ft 
looks’’—she searched her mind f 
able comparison and remembered 
tinental gargoyle toys from abr 
looks like a golliwog.” 

“That is a falsehood,” said Elle 
intense voice. “My doctor, who 
the types, says this is an unusua 
some child. My nurse says it is ¢ 
most beautiful babies she ever § 
little girl is going to be the fair, 
dimpled type. Look at her hair- 
gold rings. But it makes no differ 

you call her. You can say anyt 
ike. ” Ellen bent, scarlet faced, a 
her treasure. ‘She is my baby: = 
she is yours! You are her grand! 
(Continued on Page 138 
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| shall we buy?” 
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2 THAN EVER the public asks, before buying a car 
- truck: “Is it of an established make? Is the organi- 
ition behindit strong? Will parts andservice be readily 
vailableP Wiallit, therefore, have high resale value?” 


Each General Motors car and 
truck is an established product. 
(Gee their emblems below.) 


Each has behind it the resources 


General Motors and sold and 
serviced everywhere. 


Each enjoys manufacturing 
economies and scientific re- 


of the whole General Motors search which only united re- A car for every purse 
family. (See list at right.) sources make possible. age, 
B 

Each has parts, accessories and All this, plus intrinsic worth, Cc pie Ne 
Peepment made largely by makes for high resale value. Canc 

OAKLAND 
here is a General Motors car for every purse and OLDSMOBILE 

: : : . GMC Trucks 

Wpose ; you will find a suitable model mM every price Delcoand Remy Electrical Equip- 
| 3 * ment + Fisher Bodies + Harrison 
ass. And through the service of the GJ/AC Plan, Ae Sere Phe AC geen 


ters - NewDeparture Ball Bearings 
Delco-Light Electric Plants: Frigid- 
aire Electric Refrigerators - Jaxon 
Rims + Brown - Lipe - Chapin 
Differentials and Bevel Drive 
Gears + Lancaster Steel Products 
Hyatt Roller Bearings + Inland 
Steering Wheels - Klaxon Horns. 


Du can pay for your car out of income, just as most 
erican families have paid for their homes. 


efore you buy this spring, see Buick, Cadillac, 


hevrolet, Oakland, Oldsmobile and GMC ‘Truck— 
cha Product of General Motors.” 


General Motors cars, trucks and 
Delco-Light products may be pur- 
chased on the GMAC Payment 
Plan. Insurance service is furnished 


by General Exchange Corporation. “y 


fe advertisement, suitable for framing, write 


Department, General Motors Corporation, Detroit. ©GM.c., 1995 
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How Would 
$6.30 a Day Extra 
Appeal to You? 


“T have made as much as $6.30 
extra in one day,” writes Mr. 
Norman E. Richardson, of 
Colorado, ‘“‘and that seems to 
me as good a spare-time propo- 
sition as one could wish.’’ Mr. 
Richardson has been selling us 
his odd hours for five years 
and enjoys many an easy, gen- 
erous commission from new 
subscribers and from those 
who have been with him ever 
since he started. 


Your Spare Hours 


Are Worth Dollars 


We pay many of our workers up to 
$1.50, or more, an hour to repre- 
sent locally The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gen- 
tleman. We will offer you liberal 
commissions, and bonus too, if 
you will help care for our present 
large list of readers and enroll new 
subscribers. You need absolutely 
no experience—just the willing- 
ness to try work that is easy and 
pleasant. 


---Mail This Coupon Today--- 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
495 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I’m interested, so please tell me, with- 
out obligation, all about your plan. 


Name _ 


Street_ 


Cityies 


\ State 
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(Continued from Puge 134) 

In her room Ella May lay face down upon 
her bed. And lying there she jumped the 
last ditch. She took the last hurdle. As 
little Ellen suggested, she called spades, 
spades. At first there were tears, but pres- 
ently a great peace came to her, a profound 
hush and tranquillity she had never known 
before. Anda burden dropped from her, an 
accretion of years of suspense, folly, travail, 
unwisdom and unfounded hoping. 

Presently she rose and dressed as she had 
never dressed before. Her golden wig she 
cast into her wastebasket—a bottle of Rose- 
Bloom followed. At the last moment, un- 
able to find her dressing gown, she groped 
her way to Ellen’s room and slipped into 
one of Ellen’s kimonos—a severe pale-blue 
cotton thing. 

Finally, her glass gave back a curious 
vision—a large, amply molded but dignified 
figure. Her head—where all the bleached 
wisps had been cut and new hair grown in— 
wreathed in a silvery mist of soft white 
ringlets. This woman had lovely blue eyes, 
a little pink lidded now, and a round, soft, 
colorless face which had just been treated 
with resignation—a relaxing compound 
equal to twenty bottles of cosmetic and five 
years of struggle. The skin on her face and 
prettily molded dimpled arms and hands 
was white and soft and faintly créped, like 
the tissues of a well-matured white rose. In 
fact, the woman suggested a rose—not a 
red rose on a valentine, but a white oneina 
moonlit garden. Straight folds of pale blue 
fell to her feet, a wisp of lace lay against her 
throat. Ella May was lovelier than she had 
been in years, but she wasn’t thinking of it. 
Resignation has that effect. She went back 
down the hall, to the living room, where a 
light still burned. It was empty—or prac- 
tically. George Wirt Jewell sat there. 

“George,” said Ella May, “congratulate 
me. Today I find myself fifty years old— 
and a grandmother.” 

“‘T know your age,” said George, “‘and I 
knew they were going to tell you. Cheer 
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“T dunno,” the Doc replied, ‘‘but he says 
he does, t’at’s all I know. Here he comes!”’ 

A rising storm of applause and catcalls— 
the champion’s weleome— accompanied the 
jaunty figure of Kid Dublin, king of all the 
welterweights in the world, down the aisle 
and into the ring; and the Biff, curious and 
suddenly anxious, stood up to see the 
enemy 

Then, quickly, he sat back down again, 
and the Doc saw his face grow pale. 
Alarmed, the manager started to speak, 
when a shadow fell across the challenger. 
Kid Dublin, smiling mirthlessly, had come 
to the Battling Biff’s corner. 

“Hello, Tommy,” he sneered. 
again, eh?”’ 

The Battling Biff did not answer. He 
was staring at Kid Dublin as at a ghost. 

“Frankie Byrnes!” 

The Kid nodded curtly. 

“Yeh,” he said, ‘‘ Frankie Byrnes it used 
to be—Kid Dublin now. And, Dugan, you 
gonna get another one tonight just like you 
useter, see?”’ 

He was back again in his own corner, 
and the Doc was begging for an explana- 
tion. The Battling Biff groped for words. 

“T useter know him,’ he mumbled. 
“That guy can lick me. He always could. 
He always did Frankie Byrnes!’’ 

The Doc was panic-stricken. He had 
seen men before lose their nerve—and their 
battles—before the bell rang, and he knew 
then the reason for the raven wing of fore- 
bodings. But it was too late for the appli- 
cation of such psychological magic as he 
possessed. The referee was calling the two 
fighters together to hear his views on 
clinches and breaks. The Doe scrambled 
out of the ring, his heart in his mouth, his 
spirits below sea level. 

A bell rang, and its echo was a sonorous 
obbligato for a last adjuration from the ring 


side: 

“Sock him, baby! Sock him for 
mummy!” 

The tail of the sentence was almost 
drowned in the roar that signaled the clash 
of two fighters. 

Both fighters were wary in the first round. 
They tested each other, danced about, 
feinted, fanned the glowing smoky air with 
tentative jabs. 

It took less than a minute of this for the 
Honest Doc’s worst fears to be confirmed. 


= At it 
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up—about the fifty. The first hundred 
years are the worst. You’ll get younger.” 

To prove it, he had something to tell her. 

“You know,” he said, “I’m getting 
younger myself—every day. I retired a 
while ago and tried to get old. I can’t doit. 
I’m coming back again—I mean into the 
Gissing. I’m_,going to take it over and put 
it right in the limelight. And that goes for 
you, too—Ella May. I’ll bill you anywhere 
you like. The blue sky’s the limit.” 

“Tn that case, you may feature me, 
George, as the biggest damfool in captivity. 
We'll describe me as the Greatest Flapper 
Grandma in the country.” 

“At that, we’d make money.” 

But Ella May told him decisively she 
we aoe: done for, fini, with public 


ac 

oak I’ll find work of some kind. Prob- 
ably ll demonstrate complexion washes— 
in a department store. Demonstrate what’ll 
happen if you use ’em—but I’ll find some 
kind of job.” 

But George Wirt Jewell had one ready 
for her. It had waited thirty years. Even 
so, his neck reddened a little as he told her 
about it—pacing a little nervously up and 
down as he put his case. What it amounted 
to was that he wanted her to come and live 
with him in his fine house at Avon—now 
that she was done with a career. Because 
it would make life easier and—well, he 
loved her. 

“Ts it possible,’ Ella May addressed her 
slipper, “‘that I can be fifty and a grand- 
mother—and still have a love affair?” 

““You’ve always had this love affair,” 
said George, and he laid his hand on her 
shoulder. “I’m not saying it’s much. I’m 
a fat man. Still, my soul isn’t fat.”’ 

*‘T know.”’ Ella May covered his hand 
with hers. ‘I’ve always known I had it. 
I’ve been a fool in lots of ways. But I’ll 
tell you something. A while ago—in there, 
in my room, when I was fighting it out and 
finishing with being a fool forever; when 
everything seemed dark and I felt that 


(Continued from Page 17) 


The Biff who skimmed about the ring this 
evening was not the Biff he had nourished 
on psychology through a score of ring 
fights. The steam of his blows was not 
there, nor the smooth speed of his protect- 
ing elbows. But mainly, the Doc saw, the 
Biff’s heart was not there. 

“Two roun’s, ” he muttered to himself; 

““mayhe t’ree.’ 

But when he round ended, with a boo or 
two of disapproval as the fighters’ reward 
for no knock-downs, the Doc was promptly 
at his boy’s side, whipping his spirits, beg- 
ging, coaxing, swearing. 

“Kid, kid!”’ he entreated. ‘‘Y’old lady’s 
out t’ere lookin’ at you! Say, y’ain’t gonna 
let t’at ol’ lady see you trimmed, are you?” 

“At ’em, baby! At ’em for mummy! 
One on the chin, baby, one on the chin for 
mummy! Mummy wants you to, baby!” 

But the Battling Biff had no ears for the 
call of the mother heart. He was shaky, 
unnerved, and the Doc saw that he was 
going to pieces rapidly. 

“Doc’’—the challenger had to dampen 
his lips to speak plainly—“‘if—if anything 
happens, call Cora at once, will you? She’s 
in Brooklyn, waitin’.” 

The Doc’s lip curled. 

“Yellow!”’ he snapped, and as the bell 
rang for the second round, above the roar 
and stamping of feet 

“Knock ’im for a loop, baby! Knock 
im for a loop for mummy !”’ 

The two men met in a clinch, and the 
champion’s murmur grated into the chal- 
lenger’s ear. 

“Another lickin’, eh? Like in the old 
days? Yougonnagetit thisround, Dugan!” 

The words completed the Biff’s nervous 
collapse. The next second a short upper- 
cut, only half-heartedly blocked, shook him 
from tip ‘to toe, and he tried blindly to 
clinch again. But the first round of experi- 
ment had told the champion all he wanted 
to know—that his old dominance over 
Tommy Dugan still held; and he slid easily 
out of the clutching arms. 

A brief second of play, of absolute toying 
with the wild, uncontrolled swings, fol- 
lowed, and then the champion waded in 
with all he had. To the Biff, this decisive 
advance came as a cloud-burst of fists. 
They fell on him from all directions. He 
retreated, staggering, trying to cover up, 
trying to clinch, but all in vain. 


April ti 


Ellen had betrayed me—well, I saw 
face, George. The way I’ve always se 
in my dark times; and I knew whi 
always known deep down in me, 
can’t get along without you. That L- [- 
life simply wouldn’t—and if you war 
George, I’d rather face it out wit] 
even through the corn-pone district ¢ 
night stands—if you hadn’t a cent- 
want me—old dear.”’ 
After many years George Wirt | 
kissed the lady of his heart, and proph 
a rich life before them—full of 
pleasure and companionship. A hy 
things, the theater, books, travel. 
“No travel,’’ winced Ella May. 
you what I’d like, George. Speaking 
house at Avon. You have a big gai 
and you know IJ never had a chance 
with my baby. I’d like to have thi 
golliwog of Ellen’s with me—a whi 
It’s really a beautiful baby—both the 
and the nurse said it’s one of the 
beautiful children they ever saw. The 
type, with dimples and golden hair 
going to resemble me—I’ve got a ] 
somewhere in a big hat—but any 
you’d let me have if to fuss with and 
up and—and love—Ellen was such a 
little thing and never let me love h 
“Go the limit,” said George; “ith 's 
golliwog.” 
“Well, anyhow—the more I think 
it the crazier I get. I’m going toa 
to call it Elaine Marie. It would ist 
on a program. Perhaps the little 
might become a great actress and | 
help it a lot.” 
“Anything,”’ said George. 
But he was insistent on one thin 
both of them. 
“Whatever we do—the best thing 
is, we'll rest—and grow young at i it.” 
Ella May could only repeat the wo 
like a weary traveler i in sight of sane 
““Yes,”’ she said, “‘that’s what 
that’s what we’ll do, together. R 
grow young.” : 


One minute and ten seconds afte 
round started, the Honest Doe and 
ber proud to answer to the name 
fessor gathered the unconscious e 
from the lap of the sporting edit 
National Knitted Unionsuit Wee 
zette, who was seated in the third 
the ringside. 

And today, if you care to look it upi 
sporting-record books, you will fin 
the Battling Biff holds the record fo 
been knocked farther through the 
any other man who ever entered Mi 
Square Garden—twelve feet six and 
quarter inches—yes, knocked fa the 
colder. 
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HE Battling Biff regained conscio 

around noon on October third ¢ 
same year, which the physicians reg 
as a miraculously quick recovery. 
a bitter reality that he came back t 
Doe, bursting with the pride of ae 
ment, was there to greet him with 


ews. 
“Kid,” he gloated, ‘‘we got anoté 
wit’ ’im!”’ 


“Wit? who?” 

“Wit? t’champ! Wit’ Kid Dubli 
sewed it up b’fore he got outa t 
We gotta —— 


It was Cora who applied the § 
salts to the shaken victim, and it ¥ 
who lashed the Doc with black, 
eyes. 

“You’re an imbecile!’ she dec 


a loss as to what the word meants 
But the Battling Biff, returning fr 
brief collapse into which the news 
him, was impatient to settle the matt 
and there. 
“That fight,” he said, ‘‘is out! 
wit’ Kid Dublin is out!” 
“Ou | att 
The Biff spoke earnestly. 
“Doc,” he explained, ‘I know t 
since we was ten or ’leven on the W 
He’s one boid that could lick me, 
done it, too, more’n once. Some 
shakes all my noives out. He 
Injun sign on me, see? Frank 
don’t have to do nothing but t’ 
gloves in the ring and I f’get all 
When he crawled in the ring the othe! 
(Continued on Page 143) ; 
| 
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(Continued from Page 138) 

a’t have nothing, see? I dunno what 
Doc, but ——” 

e Doc nodded. 

nit,’ hesaid. ‘‘T’is boid’s got t’old 


fights wit’ Frankie Byrnes—psy- 
zy or no psychology, see? The next 
[ got in there wit’ him he’d knock my 
‘ght off my shoulders.” 
t the Doc declined either to press the 
or give up theidea. Privately he had 
lence in himself and in the occult 
ses he practiced over his boy, and he 
10 intention whatever of seeking a 
llation of the return bout. He de- 


‘nal standpoint, and the recollection of 
sail through the air invariably sent 
to earthquakes of laughter. 
sich an expression on his map!” she 
ned. ‘Poor little baby was sure 
ed for a gool, Doc! I never seen a 
fer wallop in my life!’’ 
* popularity with the hotel manage- 
» had increased, especially when she 
‘sed that her strength could be applied 
aly to crass materialistic ends, such as 
ig a dray horse on the ground while 
jeterinary gave it a dose of medicine, 
so to the beautiful but useless exhi- 
is of the esthete. For instance, she 
jan iron bolt out of a brick wall with 
seth, and though the brick wall nearly 
sed, the applause was spontaneous 
sincere. The hotel blacksmith was 
ularly awed by her. 
® Doc found her moving a grand piano 
| the room, seeking a properly artistic 
on, but she set it down when he en- 
and greeted him with reverberating 
's of pleasure. 
‘ell, if it ain’t the old Doc himself!”’ 
claimed. ‘‘Put her there, old-timer !’’ 
jhe wrung his hand dry. ‘‘What’s 
g you now, Doc? Anything wrong 
nummy’s baby?” 
om.” Doc spoke in tones calculated 
ore some vestige of calm to the room. 
t t’ought I’d stop by an’ speak t’you 
t’kid’s next fight. Y’see,’’ he ex- 
1d, “I reckon we gotta woik t’old psy- 
on ’im t’is time.” 
he old what?” 
‘old psychology,’’ Doe replied mod- 
“We gotta get ’’im in a frame of mind 
he ain’t a-scared of t’is Kid Dublin, 
Biff—Tommy—he’s buffaloed, see? 
‘zotta’’—pride of intelligence swelled 
»som until it well-nigh burst—“‘he’s 
;complex!’’ 
ot a what?” 
lous. 
! eomplex,’’ the Doc repeated, and 
vurried on: “T’at’s sumpin t’at needs 
Dsychology. It’s what Biff’s got. An’ 
shake it, see? We gotta make ’im 
? Or anxious, or sumpin, y’under- 
|, So’s he’ll f’get he’s scared. We gotta 
(e his mind!’ 
h blank amazement on her face, Mrs. 
1a considered this for only twenty 
jis, and then, baffled, she guffawed in 
ile uncomprehension and admiration. 
ou brainy bozos!” she roared finally. 
(a you think of next? Psychology! 
ilexes! Boy, boy, boy!” 
» Doc waited, a pained expression on 
ze, and at length the iron-jawed lady 
d. When she spoke it was, for the 
me so far as the Doc knew, in a tone 
1an fortissimo. 
addy,” she said, “I’m getting your 
And I think I got something right. 
ie Cora, and a week, and mummy’ll 
‘mething in baby’s mind that’ll make 
3 high, wide and handsome. Doc, 
ner, mummy’s coming home to baby! 
ind me and the old psychology, we 
to pin the bee right on this Frankie 
‘s yet!” 
2s’m,” Doc agreed gingerly. 
then he stepped quickly out of the 
or Mrs. Dugan, in an uncontrollable 
of high spirits at her good resolution, 
ven the grand piano a sudden push, 
ig it sliding across the floor. 
gave her the week she asked, and 
orgetting it, gave her another. Du- 
meerned mainly with the Bifi’s train- 
ad secondly with publicity for his 


7. 


| 


Mrs. Dugan was in- 


: 
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“boy” kept him scurrying continually. 
And also, at irregular intervals, he had to 
retire to privacy for the purpose, as whis- 
pered reports had it, to think and practice 
the necromancy of his ghoulish psychology. 
It was the general opinion that he was 
bearing down pretty hard on the old bean. 

At first the Biff trained only with the flat 
understanding that he was not to fight Kid 
Dublin. The manager, nursing the situa- 
tion along, apparently submitted. 

‘All right,’ he agreed, ‘‘I’ll see about 
gettin’ somebody in t’champ’s place, see? 
But you keep on, because it ain’t gonna be 
no wet smack you gotta fight, see?”’ 

And then, at the end of a week, the Biff 
came around. 

“It’s all right about Frankie Byrnes,”’ 
he said briefly. “‘I’ll fight ’im.’’ 

The Doc glowed. 

“ An’ you'll knock ’im f’ a loop, eh, kid?” 

“Nope,” the Biff replied. “It’s me that’s 
gonna get knocked f’ a loop—but I’ll fight 
im ” 


And at the end of the second week, with 
the fight but two days off and the Doc un- 
able to see even the faintest light of prom- 
ise, events took a turn which showed that 
heaven might, after all, protect the fighting 
man. 

Cora was there, making her regular 
afternoon call at the Biff’s quarters, and 
the challenger to the title lay full length on 
the divan, looking at the ceiling. Doe 
leaned against the window, idly watching 
the traffic below. Then the fighter gathered 
himself to his feet and walked to the chair 
where the girl sat. He lifted her chin and 
touched her hair. 


and saw Cora nod. 

“Yes,” she replied, “it still stands, 
Tommy. It’s just an issue you’ll have to 
face. You can’t give up, you can’t be al- 
lowed to give up, a chance at the champion- 
ship just for—for ie 

“For a complex,’ the Doc supplied mag- 
nificently. “‘T’at’s all it is—a complex.” 

Cora smiled. 

“Yes, for a complex. Your mother’s 
right, Tommy. If you want to marry 
me BARE SS 

The Doe saw a light. 

“Ts t’is her idea?’’ he demanded, and 
Cora nodded again. 

“Tf I remember her words correctly,” 
she said, ‘‘it was either that I put it up to 
Tommy in this way or have a shanty hung 
on my right eye. It was she, I believe, that 
intended to hang the shanty.” 

Doce understood and sympathized. 

“You decided right,’’ he agreed. ‘‘T’at 
lady could hang Grand Central Palace on 
y’right eye if she wanted to. T’at 
lady id 

He stopped. The latch of the door had 
clicked, and then the door swung open 
slowly. Heavily, solemnly, the gorgeous 
Mrs. Dugan, now blinding the eye with red 
and gray, stood framed in the opening. 
She towered in rage for ten seconds and 
then she dropped her news. 


“Baby,” she announced, ‘“mummy’s 
been insulted!’ al 
“What?” 


The Biff was at her side, an arm around 
her, as, flushed and suddenly hot, he led 
her to a chair. Scenting, somewhere, and 
vague, a silver lining to this cloud, the Doc 
was all at once trembling with excitement. 
“Where? Where?” he demanded, and 
helped ease Mrs. Dugan’s one hundred and 
seventy-five pounds into the softest chair 
in the room. 

“Tt was at the Club Georgia,” she began, 
referring to a restaurant popular with the 
sporting brotherhood. “I had dinner 
there—swell vittles, Doc. Well, I run up 
against a gentleman friend I used to know 
in the circus—he used to be Hirsuto, the 
Bearded Lady. A perfect gentleman, 
though, and honest. 

“We put on the nose bag together, and 
then he had to go meet his mother at 
the Subway, and I said I’d stick around and 
lap up some ice cream—nice pistache ice 
cream there, Doc. And there I was all 
alone, and then I seen some people I thought 
I knew. They was across the room, so I 
kept yelling, ‘Hello! Hello! Hello!’ and 
it turned out it wasn’t the ones I know 
after all.” 

She laughed heartily, at her own error, 
and then sobered suddenly. She stood up 
in her excitement, and the Doc’s interest 
was almost diverted from her story by the 
sight of her modish gray silk sweater, fish- 
net work to the hips and then long glistening 
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fringe reaching almost to the floor. It 
reminded him of something, but at the 
moment he could not remember what. 

“And as I got up to go,’’ Mrs. Dugan 
declared con fueco, ‘‘a fellow crowded me 
in the aisle. He tried to step ahead of me 
and so I give him a little shove.” 

“What did it do to him?” Doe asked. 
“Break his neck?” 

“T give him a little shove’”— Mrs. Dugan 
ignored the interruption—‘‘and do you 
know what he said to me?” 

“What?” 

“He said, ‘Whoa, old hearse horse!’’’ 

Something clicked in the Doc’s mind. 
That was what the fringed sweater re- 
minded him of—a hearse horse in a swell 
Sixth Avenue funeral. He choked a laugh. 

““Ma’am,” he declared solemnly, “you 
oughta bit him—you had a poifect right— 
y’ oughta bit ’im in two.” 

The Biff was pale with anger. His fists 
were clenched and he trembled. 

“Poor little mummy!”’ he said. ‘‘If only 
I knew who sm 

“You do!” Mrs. Dugan spoke calmly. 

“Who?” 

“Frankie Byrnes!”’ 

Doc gasped. The hunch was coming 
true! The Biff, stunned for a second, was 
reaching for his cap, but the manager was 
on him. He caught the raging challenger 
in his arms. 

“Biff, Biff!’ he panted. “‘Not now, boy, 
not now! Sat’d’y night y’ got him! Hold 
it, Biff! Steady! Y’ gonna get ’im in t’ring, 
kid, an’ then whatcha y’ gonna,do to ’im!” 

Oddly enough, Mrs. Dugan herself took 
a hand. She sided with Doc. 

“Whoa, buckobaby!’’sheroared. ‘‘ Wait 
until Saturday night—and then murder 
him, baby, murder him for mummy!”’ 

The Biff subsided. Doc studied him 
anxiously. He did not want the fire to die. 

“But remember, kid,’’ he cautioned, 
“don’t y’ f’get t’at t’is boid insulted y’ old 
lady. Speakin’ person’ly,” he added, speak- 
ing impersonally, “‘t’ere ain’t no man livin’ 
t’at could get away wit’ callin’ my ol’ lady 
a hoise horse.” 


Iv 


URING the next day and the next the 

Honest Doc saw to it himself that the 
heat should last. In the Biff’s presence, at 
every opportunity, he would stand and 
shake his head slowly, a man thoroughly 
puzzled and scandalized at the nerve of 
some people. 

“Can y’ imagine,” he would exclaim, 
“him pickin’ on y’ old lady like t’at! Can 
y’ imagine!”’ 

But on the morning of the fight day the 
Biff failed to rise to the whip. Instead of 
boiling, he smiled contemptuously. 

“He didn’t know it was my old lady,’ he 
said, ‘He didn’t know who it was; he just 
seen her there.” 

“But it was y’ old lady,” the Doe de- 
clared. “Y’ ain’t gonna let ’im get away 
wit’ it, are you?”’, 

“Oh, no’”’—it was a careless answer— 
“T’ll lick him for it. But I just told 
mummy, I told her she oughtn’t go chasing 
around by herself at night. A girl’s gotta 
be careful in New York.”’ 

“‘Sure,”’ replied the manager sympathet- 
ically. “A truck’s liable to run into Missus 
Dugan—an’ t’en she’d hafta pay for t’ 
damages to t’ truck.” 

The Biff’s manner all that day and eve- 
ning was puzzling to the Doc. The chal- 
lenger went through a last light work-out 
with a kind of good-humored confidence, 
laughing as lightly as he danced about the 
canvas. The odd part, to the Doc, was that, 
though none of the fury of two days before 
seemed to remain with him, the Biff was 
nevertheless his old self again. The light- 
ning of his ring manner was back. 

Cora did not go to the Garden with them. 
She refused, had always refused, to see the 
Biff fight. They left her in the challenger’s 
suite, and she promised to come to the fight- 
er’s quarters in the basement immediately 
upon learning the bout was ended. 

“Doe,” she whispered as they left, ‘‘he’ll 
win, won’t he?” 

“You can bet y’ shoit on it,’”’ the Doe 
assured her gallantly. ‘Wit’ him gotta 
fight for his little girlie’s sake, an’ him mad, 
too, ’f his ol’ lady bein’ called a hoise horse, 
it’s a pipe.” 

Mrs. Dugan, dressed with particular care 
for the occasion, wore a gory red silk gown 
which glistened with wild wickedness, and 
her voice was in the pink of condition. 

““Buddy’’—she bade good-by to Doe at 
the Garden entrance—‘‘tell baby to smear 
that bozo for mummy’s sake.” 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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HATCHWAY 


When you buy your 
underwear this spring 
buy the 


HATCH WAY 
NO-BUTION 
UNION SUIT 


No more rows of buttons 
to button and unbutton 
every day. No moreweekly 
repair and upkeep expense. 
Step into the legs and slip 
your arms into the arm- 
holes—and you are in. 
Hatchway is designed for 
comfort, style, speed, 
economy, and body free- 
dom. Over a million men 
and boys wonderwhy union 
suits were ever made any 
other way. 


HATCHWAY is made in a wide variety of knitted 
and nainsook styles to suit every taste and purse. 
On sale at most good dealers. If you have any 
difficulty in getting just the style you want, 
we shall be glad to see that you are supplied, 
delivery free anywhere in the United States. In 
ordering, please state size and enclose remittance 
to our mill at Albany. A beautiful catalogue 
illustrating the complete line of HATCHWAY 
UNION SUITS in both winter and summer 
weights sent free on request. 


Men’s Suits—$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $6.00. 
Boys’ Suits—$1.00, $1.25. 


DEALERS 


Write us for samples and swatches if you are in- 
terested in stocking Hatchway Union Suits, or 


ask to have our representative call. In certain 
localities exclusive agencies are open to the right 
kind of merchant. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
Albany, New York 


Woods Underwear Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada, 
Licensed Manufacturers of these lines for Canada. 
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From New York Daily News 


OOD brakes overshadow every other consideration because only the brakes © 
stand between you and perhaps a fatal accident. If your brakes are lined with — 
ordinary lining made of cheap material, loosely woven and partially ‘‘treated’’, you | 
are taking a chance. 


High Speed Raybestos Brake Relining Equipment, 
electrically driven, is used to drill and countersink the © 
lining so that Raybestos Tubular Brass Rivets can be 
sunk below the surface of the lining. 


Car owners who value life and property, do not 
gamble with Fate. They go to a Raybestos Brake 
Service Station when their brakes need new lining. 
They obtain genuine Silver Edge Raybestos, applied 
correctly by the Raybestos Method. 


There are thousands of Raybestos Brake Service 


The quality has never been duplicated. It is the original 
asbestos lining, solidly woven of real long-fibred 
asbestos, specially treated to withstand moisture 
and wear. 


Stations. There is one in your neighborhood. Why 
take a chance with ordinary lining, when Raybestos 
correctly applied, offers every possible safeguard — 
against accident? 


WAY IS THE SAFE WAY | 


Mail the coupon for name and address of the nearest Raybestos Brake Service Station 


REPAIRMEN—YOUR ATTENTION 


Garage or repairmen who desire to specialize in brake 
service work are requested to write for our very 
interesting proposition. 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT CONN. 


The Canadian Raybestos Co., Ltd. 
Peterborough, Ont. 


Raybestos-Belaco, Ltd., London, England 


BRAKE 
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ys’m,” the Doc answered. ‘He says 
t gonna let nobody pick on his old 


~re 


jn the Biff walked down an aisle and 
Hd into the ring to the music of cheers 
|tealls, and greeted the officials as- 
» by law to peer significantly into 
| water buckets. The building this 
jz was filled to capacity, and loudly 
ont. 
« did the champion keep them wait- 
Cid Dublin entered the ring within a 
-after the challenger. He crossed the 
_he had done in the first fight and 
» again over the Biff. 
/want anot’ er one t’night, eh, Du- 
he sneered. ‘‘ Well, boy, you gonna 


Hlooked anxiously at his “boy.” But 
*s were unwarranted. The Biff gave 
impion eye for eye. 

it!’ he said briefly to Frankie 
. The Doc smiled happily. 

ireferee was calling the fighters, and 
oe whispered a last hasty aid to 


ogy. 

fetenber, kid,” he said, “‘he called 
-ady a hoise horse! Make ’im eat it, 
jake ’im eat it f’ your old mother’s 
| Then he slid out of the ring. 

, seconds later the fighters were in 
jorners and the referee’s arm raised. 
pped it, a bell rang, and from the 
orner flashed a streak of white. His 
low landed so quickly that few saw 
Kid Dublin dropped to the floor. 


eld and wrestled, and no prying by 
jeree, no force by the Biff could 
jm away for more than a few seconds 
He was booed, hissed—but 


~ Confi- 
from some cause that was a mystery 
, exuded from him. And the man- 
scutting, scathing remarks about a 
ho would let another call his old 
| a hoise horse rolled off his glowing 
le water off a duck’s back. 

| challenger went into the second 
:with the smile still on his face, and 
1 the champion had come back. He 
pe to toe with the Biff, his confidence 


ier tap-tap of their feet rattled 
sly, when above the steady hum of 
irden rose a familiar voice. 
jat’s him, baby! That’s the bozo, 
Slough him for mummy, baby! 
him good, just like 
flash the champion’s face had whit- 
He darted a swift glance at the ring- 
ad the furious shine of red silk cut 
11 the fog to his eyes. Tiredness 
( suddenly to fall over him. 
\k him, baby! He can’t take it, 
Knock him for a gool, darling!” 
| Biff smiled with tense pride as he 
‘in on Kid Dublin. He breathed the 
shrough his clenched teeth. 
“You 


lat’s mummy!’’ he panted. 

rgot her, have you, Frankie? Well, 
ae. & show her sumpin in just ten sec- 
/ BEL 


< came into the champion’s eyes. His 
; his swings and jabs lost a fraction 

ir force, as something resembling 

rept into his mind. 

1 seconds,” repeated the Biff 

sy, as he stepped steadily forward. 

leconds, Frankie, and you gonna be 


champion swung wild. He was re- 
z, step by step. His powerless jabs 
| poping but elbows and gloves. 

iw, baby! Now’s the time! Knock 
Bye, baby, so’s mummy can see 


|Biff side-stepped, brought the cham- 
| a line between him and the faint 
red silk in a ringside seat, and then 
le left his face. 
wv,” he growled to Frankie Byrnes— 
rou got it!” 
einted with his left, the champion 
—and caught a right uppercut flush 
point of the jaw. 
} only reason Kid Dublin, 
veight champion of the world, did 
ak the Garden record for the longest 
wn flight, established a short 
afore by Battling Biff Dugan, was 
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that the ropes stopped him. The referee 
could have counted up to a thousand if he 
had wanted to and knew that many num- 
bers, for the champion was out. 

And the new champion was letting him- 
self down through the Topes, to fall into the 
arms of the red- silk vision. 

“Mummy,” he murmured happily, “ 
you able t’ see the flop?’ 

“Baby, baby!’’ she crooned from the 
depths of her mother heart. ‘“‘That was 
some wallop! Mummy couldn’t have done 
better herself.’’ 


was 


(pee Honest Doe, perspiring happily, 
turned the key in the lock and shouted 
through the door. 

“Y’ can’t come in now! Leave t’ boy 
alone, won’t you, for a minute?” His voice 
dropped to a hoarse whisper of reverence. 
“‘He’s wit’ his mother!’’ He turned and 
beamed on Cora Massey and the two Du- 
gans. “Tt s t’ newspaper boys,” he ex- 
plained. ‘‘T’ey wanna interview us.’ 

The Biff, smothered in a great bath robe, 
shook his head. 

His attention was occupied at that mo- 
ment—oecupied with the girl who was in 
hisarmsandmurmuring, ‘‘Tommy, Tommy, 
Tommy! I’m so glad! So glad! Oh, dar- 
ling, darling Tommy!”’ 

The Doc winked at Mrs. Dugan. 

“Look at ’em!’’ he said. “A coupla toi- 
tle doves!’’ 

But Mrs. Dugan was not noticing. She 
sat on a bench, her elbows on her “knees, 
and kept shaking her head from some excess 
of overwhelming amusement. 

“Old-timer,”’ she declared, “I gotta laff 
when I think about it! Him coming up 
there so sure he was gonna knock off my 
baby’s block, and then him being sloughed 
like that. Doe, I gotta laff!” 

She stuffed a purple silk handkerchief in 
her mouth to muffle her mirth. 

“Sure,” the Doc agreed, ‘‘it was pretty 
funny. But I knowed it all t’ time, see? 


We had t’old psychology stacked on t’is | 


Byrnes boy. He ain’t hadda chancet, 
see? 

“You sure did!’’ Mrs. Dugan choked. 

“Sure!’’ the Doc continued. ‘‘He hadda 
fight because t’ little girlie over t’ere made 
’m, see? It’s t’old love int’rest, see? He 
hadda make good, he did!”’ 

““Whoops!”’ exploded Mrs. Dugan. 
“They was married day before yesterday! 
Those kids ain’t got time for all them tricks 
eH brainy guys think of. They was in 
ove.” 


The Doc, dazed, looked around at the | 


Biff and Cora. 
nodding. 

“Well, anyway, he said doggedly, “when 
you got called 
“Don’t say it, buddy!” 
suddenly serious, ominous. 
or I’ll give you what I give him! 

“Give who?” 

“Give Frankie Byrnes. Buddy, that’s 
the last time that bozo tries to pick on a 
lady!’’ 

“What did you do?”’ 

“Why, I licked him, of course! Think he 
can insult me like that? Say, when he 
called me what he called me, I just leaned 
over and nabbed that boy by the neck!”’ 
The Doc shuddered at the idea. 
I got a good grip on him, and I led him out 
outa that restaurant. If he’d ’a’ moved 
I’d ’a’ paralyzed him. A lady don’t scrap 
in public, so I took him down an alley. 
Then I said, ‘Frankie Byrnes, I know you 
and you can’t go around insulting ladies 
like that, see? Now mummy’s gonna teach 
you a lesson.’ 

“So I got a good grip on the back of his 
neck with my teeth and bent him over, and, 
buddy, let mummy tell you, I give that 
bozo the worst spankin’ he ever got in his 
life! Then I threw him outa the aliey.”’ 

“But,” the Honest Doc protested, his 
thoughts turned into chaos, ‘‘you didn’t 


“No!” Mrs. Dugan roared. “And why 
not? Because you and baby interrupt and 
go tearing around and not let me finish! 
But, Doc, old-timer, I told Cora, and as 
soon asI could get him, I told baby. ‘Baby,’ 
I says, ‘if mummy ean if 

“Anybody that mummy can lick 
the Biff broke in. 

i baby can,” finished Mrs. Dugan. 

The Doc was silent while Mrs. Dugan’s 
mirthful bellows threatened the founda- 
tions of Madison Square Garden, and then, 
doggedly, he made his only comment. 

“Well,” he said, “‘it’s psychology all 
t’same, an’ if t’at ain’t psychology, t’en I 
don’t know not’ing about it.”’ 


They were smiling and 


Mrs. Dugan was 
“Don’t say it 


i ed 


Yes, sir, | 
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IN SILVER PLATE 


Pompeian Kettle with Lamp, and Sugar and Cream 


Yhe Art of ancient 
Fompeii reclaimed 
in silverware of ° 
wondrous beauty 


Out of the ruins of old Pom- 
peti with their priceless treasures 
of ancient days comes this other 
treasure that is quite within 
your reach—the Pompeian pat- 

tern in Reed & Barton silver 
plate. 


Let the simple dignity and 
charm of this beautiful pattern 
grace your table. It is produced 
in heavy, durable silver plate 
with years of long, useful and 
beautiful life wrought into it. 


Ask your jeweler to show 
you the Pompeian and many 


| coe 


other patterns in Reed & Barton 
ware—some in solid silver— ¥ 
others in silver plate. 


REED & BARTON 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


Pompeian Fish Fork 
(Reduced size) 


NTON, 


ESTABLISHED OVER: 100: YEARS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


| “SOLID SILVERWARE — PLATED SILVERWARE 
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Makes Home 
Repairs Easy 


The man-of-the-house who owns 
a TRIMO Pipe Wrench can ac- 
complish wonders in big and 
little home fixings. You'll find 


your TRIMO mighty handy in 
setting up or repairing radiators, 
plumbing, gas and electric fix- 
tures, stoves, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, radio, automo- 


biles—there’s practically no end 


to TRIMO’S home uses. 


You can take TRIMO’S superior 
quality and design for granted. 
The keenest mechanical minds in 


the country—the majority of f 


American industries—have 
stamped their O. K. on this sturdy 
tool. Let their approval guide 
you. Insist on TRIMO—accept 
no other. At all hardware, plumb- 
fing and mill-supply stores. 


STEEL handles in eight sizes, 
6, 8, 10, 14, 18, 24, 36 and 48 ins.; 
WOOD handles in four sizes, 6, 
8, 10 and 14 ins. 


TRIMONT MFG. CO. 


ROXBURY, MASS. 


America’s Leading Wrench Makers for 
nearly 40 years. 
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From that day the general had it in for 
Judge Duggan and never referred to him 
except as “‘that upstart.’’ However, it was 
about an even break, for the judge dubbed 
Grady “‘blabbermouth”’ and expressed the 
conviction that young Cade possessed more 
real ability. 

Cade? Sid Cade? The general grew 
scornful when this was repeated to him. 
He despised Sid as a failure, and for some 
reason he probably could not have ex- 
plained to himself cordially disliked the 
younger man. 

“He’s got a lot of fool notions and sets 
himself up as better than his fellow man,” 
he told Henry Cunningham over a game of 
dominoes at the club. 

“Yeh? That’s news to me. I never saw 
that side of him.” 

“Well, he has it.” 

‘Just how does he set himself up as bet- 
ter?’ the traction man asked. 

“Why, the young whelp actually turned 
down a case I threw his way, and he hasn’t 
got enough practice to pay his office rent.” 

“Ts that so? Well, well! What reason 
did he give?” 

“Oh, some buncombe or other about be- 
lieving the fellow was guilty. What do you 
know about that? As though it was a 
lawyer’s job to pass judgment on a client! 
It isn’t; it’s his job to protect him.” 

“Within limits, general,’ said Henry 
slyly; “‘within limits, hey?” 

““My own belief is that Cade found out 
the fellow didn’t have a penny, and that’s 
why he turned him down,” Grady con- 
tinued. 

“Ts that why you sent the case to him in 
the first place?”’ 

“‘T was trying to do the boy a favor for 
the sake of his ol’ daddy,’’ answered the 
general with dignity. ‘‘But that’s all the 
thanks I get.” 

“‘Tt’s the way of the world, general. This 
boy then—he’s honest, isn’t he?” 

“Sure he’s honest! He hasn’t got the 
brains to be anything else.”’ 

The traction attorney grinned and 
sloughed the double-six without loss. 

“Your play, general. What sort 
of a lawyer is he?”’ 

“He’s got brains,’’ replied the general 
with judicial deliberation, ‘‘and he’s well 
grounded. But he’ll never make a success.” 

“Why not? He strikes me as a pretty 
capable citizen.” 

‘*He’s got a head on him,”’ admitted the 
general; ‘“‘but he’ll never get anywhere.” 

““How would he do in politics?”’ 

The general stared at him in amazement. 

““Do?” he repeated. “‘He’d never even 
get to first base. The qualities essential to 
political success,’’ he added sonorously, 
‘“are those which win laurels in law.” 

The conversation had now arrived where 
Cunningham wanted it. He unloaded the 
double four and then asked casually, 
“Speaking of politics, what do you think 
of Larkin?”’ 

The general thought he was a skunk. 

“T hear the Democrats aim to run him, 
just the same.” 

‘He'll never get the nomination,”’ Grady 
declared emphatically. 

This was what the traction attorney 
wanted to know. After a few minutes of 


) 


| silent play he inquired, ‘‘Why not go after 


it yourself, general?”’ 

“Because, sir, it would mean too great 
sacrifices. And I have too many enemies.”’ 

‘Well, it looks like a three-cornered fight, 
and in a scramble like that, nobody can 
ever tell. Got anybody in mind?” 

Grady pursed his lips and half closed his 
eyes. 
‘Possibly I have,’’ he admitted. 
“Fine! . Your play, general—I 
take fifteen. What’s his name?”’ 

“‘Suppose we let that ride until I see how 
things shape up.” 

“Suits me.” 

As they finished the game the traction 
attorney inquired again, ‘‘ You don’t think 


| young Cade might be useful to us?”’ 


“To the company? In what way?” 

“Well, I was thinking I might find a 
place for him in our legal department.”’ 

“Not unless the work is confined to 
examination of abstracts of title,’’ said the 
general quickly. 

“H’m! Well, good night, general.” 

“You surely don’t contemplate 

““A man of his qualities is mighty valu- 
able in business,’ remarked Cunningham, 
and went out. 


” 


BLIND GODDESS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


The campaign for governor opened with 
a whoop. The Republicans didn’t stand the 
ghost of a chance, of course, but organized 
as usual to put up a ticket in order that 
Washington might know how to distribute 
the Federal plums throughout the state. 
As for the Democrats, they were split wide 
asunder, and no apparent prospect of com- 
posing the factions. Just when an impasse 
threatened, the general sprang his com- 
promise candidate. He was practically 
unknown, but after a period of startled in- 
decision the forces of Democracy started to 
line up behind him. He had never belonged 
in any of the opposing camps and was there- 
fore acceptable to the harassed majority, 
who believed him free from any entangling 
associations. Besides, wasn’t Henry Cun- 
ningham against him? 

During the fireworks that followed, the 
general shone with a peculiar luster. His 
forte was the stump; he never showed to 
better advantage than when flaying the 
scoundrels who wouldn’t vote the way he 
wanted; and the polecats he smoked out 
in a month of tense campaigning reached 
staggering figures. 

This particular election offered him ex- 
ceptional scope. The Constitution was in 
peril! Yes, that bulwark of our freedom, 
that rock of our civilization, that palladium 
of our liberties, was in danger of assault by 
the enemy! Didn’t they purpose to remodel 
the judicial system? The general turned 
loose his most vitriolic sarcasm against 
some proposed legislation designed to speed 
up the work of the courts and simplify it. 
Who were these upstarts? He denounced 
them as would-be wreckers of the structure 
to whose upbuilding our ancestors had 
given their blood. Yes, and he could dis- 
cern, too, many signs of the times that 
pointed to the breaking down of our most 
cherished traditions. He dwelt on the con- 
tempt for law rampant throughout the 
country and prophesied dire ruin of the 
entire social system unless our citizenry re- 
turned to a spirit of respect for the majesty 
of the law and the sanctity of the courts. 
There was a lot in what he said and the 
solid element among the voters gave 
unanimous approval. 

Then, as always happens, a new sensa- 
tion broke to divert the public mind and 
cause it almost to lose sight of the burning 
issues over which they had been seething. 
Young Guy Tarwater shot and killed the 
Hackler boy, son of the Widow Hackler. 

It instantly became a cause célébre. The 
Tarwaters were rich and influential. Old 
Pete owned eighty thousand acres in the 
west country, several valuable pieces of 
city real estate and a controlling interest in 
two banks. The Widow Hackler owned 
nothing except the house she lived in and 
a small farm which a tenant worked on 
shares, but she was related to several of the 
most prominent families in the county. Yet 
the standing of the families concerned had 
less to do with the public interest in the case 
than the fact that General Grady was em- 
ployed to defend young Tarwater. That 
lifted the slaying to the realm of drama. 

Otherwise it would have appeared a wan- 
ton and cold-blooded murder. Until Grady 
became connected with the case, about all 
that could be learned of the killing was that 
the two boys met in a Kandy Kitchen, 
where a coterie was wont to loaf and gorge 
on chile and hot tamales and soft drinks, 
and an argument broke out between them. 
Guy Tarwater whipped out an automatic 
and the Hackler boy turned and:ran. He 
ran into the alley and hid behind a rain 
barrel. Guy stepped close to the barrel and 
fired twice through it, killing him. 

The proprietor of the Kandy Kitchen 
said he thought they had been disputing 
about a girl—it looked like Guy Tarwater 
said something Ben Hackler wouldn’t stand 
for and he told him that was no way to 
talk. This explanation seemed a trifle in- 
adequate, and perhaps the Kandy Kitchen 
man might have been able to add to his 
story, but he suddenly shut up and refused 
to discuss the shooting at all. 

Now, Guy Tarwater was generally con- 
sidered a wild boy. There was undoubtedly 
a bad streak in him, which people had been 
accustomed to explain by references to his 
daddy’s past. Pete was known to have been 
a ready performer with a gun in his youth, 
and gossip had it that the foundations of 
his fortune were laid by mavericking calves. 
And now it was recalled that there was in- 
sanity in Guy’s mother’s family. 


Howsoever that may have been, Guy 
undoubtedly abnormal. He was a h, 
some youngster, except for his eyes, w 
were a glacial, flickering gray. He gel. 
met anybody’s gaze except for a day| 
look, and the least opposition or argyy. 
would cause his eyes to blaze with the, 
of insanity. His family humored hi! 
everything and old Pete gave the boy| 
the money he wanted. In fact, he seem¢| 
regard his son’s outbursts as evidence 
manly spirit. 

It had always been Guy’s ambitig) 
shine as a bad hombre. He was fon 
posing as a dangerous man, and everyb| 
knew he carried a gun; Guy certainlyn 
no secret of it. At school he had eng;| 
in several serious fights—serious becay 
the first clash the boy went for his knife! 
cut his antagonists badly before their ¢ 
panions could pull him off. And ong 
had struck an inoffensive darky over 
head with a six-shooter and would ung} 
tionably have killed him had not one qi| 
friends grabbed his arm and clung toit, 
likely that Guy thought these performay 
heroic and in the approved manner of 
men. 3 be 

And now Ben Hackler was dead and( 
was charged with murder. ny 

Ben had been of an entirely diffe’ 
stripe—a mild, rather lazy, inoffensiye}/ 
so diffident that he frequently served as 
butt of jokes. Many a time Guy had) 
galed the loungers in the Kandy Kitcher’ 
teasing Ben, who never seemed to resen 
Then how did it happen that the two «| 
quarrel so tragically? People shook 
heads and opined that even Grady wi 
have his work cut out bringing Guy] 
water clear. If he succeeded he would|/ 
wonder sure enough. a 4) 

Young Tarwater was let out on bond) 
the preliminaries dragged along as us| 
Rumors of all kinds flew about AY 
newspapers tried the case long befon 
came to the jury. All of them united| 
one point—the girl whose name the Kai| 
Kitchen man had hinted was the cat 
the dispute came into state-wide pi 
nence as the Mystery Girl, and hundr 
columns were devoted to romantic eon) 
ture and sentimental twaddle. But | 
identity remained a secret. bral 

At last the case came to trial ‘in 
Steenth District Court, with a formid 
array of legal talent for the defense. ‘) 
prosecution was in the hands of the dist) 
attorney, assisted by Sid Cade, who! 
volunteered because his mother wa 
Hackler. eo 


st. 


responsible job promptly made excuses 
evaded his duty as a citizen. This lé 
fine aggregation of rag-tails and loal 
with a sprinkling of salaried men who Wo 
continue drawing their pay anyhow! 
who craved the notoriety, and some ten 
farmers whom the winter months left» 
nothing special to do. { | 
The defense exhausted all their d 
lenges before the jury was complete. | 
the talesman have children? To 
church did he belong? Did he believe 
death penalty? Did he admit a man’stl 
to arm himself for self-defense? Was} 
member of any fraternal order or secret 
ciety? Did he believe that threats agal 
aman, no matter where uttered, were Sl’ 
cient grounds for self-defense even th0)) 
at the time of the slaying—if any—the| 
ceased did not happen to be armed? I 
he talked with anybody about this @ 
Did he read the newspapers? Was he] 
pared to give defendant the benefit of eV 
doubt, and was he clear in his mind a) 
what constituted a doubt? Was he prt 
diced in this case? Had he thought ab 
it at all? re 
One talesman ventured to admit aP 
dice against murder. Peremptorily ¢ 
lenged and excused. Another confes 
reluctantly that he had formed an opi!) 
about this case, but he could lay os 


|! 


judge, as easy as he could lay aside a ehay 
tobacco. . 

“But the taste would remain?” § 
gested the general, staring at the talesm! 
bulging cheek. a 

“Not enough to make any different 
replied the man. a 
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tation of a masterpiece. Every phrase, every shade of inter- Great selections played by great artists, that you may 
) pretation, every gradation of volume is just as the great man 


choose from the great Ampico librar 
interpreted it. Even that indefinable something-——the musician’s 2 8 P 4 


| soul, if you will—is felt. You are awed and thrilled as are  Rhapsodie E Flat—Brahms RICHARD BUHLIG 

| even the Ampico’ s inventors. Berceuse— Chopin TERESA CARRENO 

Espagna— Chabrier-Copeland GEORGE COPELAND 

; 2 Valse Impromptu— Dohnanyi ERNST VON DOHNANYI 

| A great library of music Liebestod, Tristan— Wagner-Liszt MAURICE DUMESNIL 

: p : Polonaise in A Flat—Chopin LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 

In the Ampico library you will find every kind of music you Turkey in the Straw—Guion PHILLIP GORDON 

want to hear: sonatas, nocturnes, serenades, fantasies, thap- Kiss Me Again—Herbert VICTOR HERBERT 

sodies, and etudes; piano arrangements of symphonies, con- a ape 2g EE LER 

| certos and o eA the riches of th d of the li ore ok eae inl pe Neola a 

R ches of the past and of the iving Staccata Etude— Rubinstein MISCHA LEVITZKI 

. present. There are hymns, ballads, marches—and jazz, played On the Wings of Song—Mendelssohn JOSEF LHEVINNE 

at its best by men like Vincent Lopez and Adam Carroll. Minuet—M/rovitch ALFRED MIROVITCH 

i Nocturne (left hand alone) —Scriabine BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 

} é : Naila Waltz—Délibes-Dohnanyi MIECZYSLAW MUNZ 

) Until Jou hear the Ampico Humoresque—Dvorak LEO ORNSTEIN 
. . Pam II) 

You can have no adequate idea of this latest musical miracle eet t ; ais ue ae 

. until you have heard the Ampico. Hear it today! Hear it at | Hungarian Rhapsody No. 12—Liszt ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 

a store where any of the pianos listed on this page are sold. Prelude A Minor—Debussy E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 

| Or write us for a booklet descriptive of the Ampico, its great Fantsie Impromptu— Chopin 5 OR ae 

| Minute Waltz— Chopin FANNY BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


| artists, and its inexhaustible library of recordings. 
: Popular Recordings Just Out 
: THE AMPICO CORPORATION Serenade, The Student Prince—Romberg J. MILTON DELCAMP 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York City Alabamy Bound—Henderson VINCENT LOPEZ 


OES: 
ae : - SA SERRE Se a 


' (5xchange your silent or player 
| piano .foran AMPICO 


Your Ampico is within your reach. 
The piano which you now own will 
entitle you to an allowance on the pur- 
chase price. This fact and convenient 
terms of payment make owning an 
Ampico an ambition that you may gratify 
without postponement. Foot- power 
. models, $795. Electric power models, 
$985 to $5000. With freight added. 
f Uprights and grands . .... : 


The Amo: ico in the to Island hom 
ee pico int — = 


AY 


The Ampico is built as an integral and concealed part of the following fine pianos only 


| MASON & HAMLIN - KNABE.+ CHICKERING 
HAINES BROS. FISCHER: MARSHALL & WENDELL 


; Note that the Mason & Hamlin, the Knabe, and the Chickering are three 
of the four great pianos in general use on the American concert stage 


The ALL Df the | PIANO 
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“TI can increase 
our production 10%” 


. said the chief 
engineer 


““Anp [ll do it without a single new 


machine or an extra man! 

“My 
only seem to be running at top 
speed. Really they are holding out 
on us because they are not belted 
properly. The right belts will bring 
them up to speed and increase pro- 
duction. We can eliminate tie-ups 
on account of belt trouble too. 


tests show our machines 


We'd better get in touch with 
Graton & Knight and use their 
Standardized Leather Belting.” 

& Knight Standardized 
Leather Belts are dependable pro- 


Graton 
ducers. They keep your machines 
at top speed and rarely call for time 
out. They have the advantages of 
the experienced worker over the 


green man, for they are standard- 
ized—specifically built for the job 
to be done. Result—capacity 


output! 


Standardized Leather Belts are 
made from hides of sturdy, healthy 
steers, killed in summer, when hides 
are best. Every operation, from 
hides to finished belting, is done in 
our own plant. Such control means 
real standardization and long-lived, 
pulley-hugging belts that boost pro- 
duction and cut belting costs. 


Our handbook, ‘‘Standardized 
Leather Belting,’’ will definitely 
specify the right belt for the ma- 
Gladly for- 


chines in your plant. 
warded upon request. 


Tue Graton & Knicnut Mec. Co. 


Tanners—Makers of Belts and other 
Leather Products 


Worcester, Mass. 


Graton & Knight Products 


Fiat BELTING Lace LEATHER 
Rounp BELTING 


Avro Fan BELTs LEATHER STRAPS 


LEATHER PACKINGS 


SoLe LEATHER 
CounTERS 
WELTING 


LEATHER CEMENTS 
TEXTILE LEATHERS 
WuHo.e LEATHER 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 
Nothing takes the place of Leather 


EVENING POST 


After a silent stare the general consulted 
with his colleagues and expressed willing- 
ness to accept the talesman for the jury. 
And so the game of check and counter- 
check went on. Having eliminated every 
man in the venire capable of intelligent 
thought, the defense accepted the men they 
wanted, the jury was sworn and the taking 
of evidence began. 

The prosecution contented themselves 
with producing witnesses of the killing and 
a few friends of the dead boy who swore 
that he had no enemies. All the evidence 
they brought forward tended to prove that 
the slaying was unprovoked and wanton. 
They did not attempt to show a motive, 
beyond an effort to introduce witnesses who 
were ready to testify that Guy Tarwater 
always toted a gun and was of a mean and 
quarrelsome temper, ever on the lookout 
to show what a “bad man”’ he was. Frantic 
objections by defense counsel to the admis- 
sion of thistestimony. Objection sustained; 
exceptions taken by the prosecution; ex- 
ceptions noted by the court; but these 
witnesses were never heard. 

It was plain from the start that the trial 
judge labored under considerable awe of the 
defendant’s legal phalanx. The district 
attorney, who happened to be nothing more 
than a political flash, he snapped up with 
authority, but his voice took on a different 
note when ruling on an objection by Gen- 
eral Grady or one of his celebrated asso- 
ciates. It may be that he did his best to be 
unbiased, but he was an insignificant, im- 
pecunious and rather ignorant lawyer who 
had won to the bench through political 
sagacity, and to him these giants of the pro- 
fession loomed like gods. It was an utter 
impossibility for such a man to maintain 
the authority and impartiality of his posi- 
tion. When he did venture to oppose Gen- 
eral Grady, that veteran quietly and 
smilingly, by sheer force of prestige, per- 
suaded him to favorable rulings. Sid Cade 
was in despair; the defense was getting all 
the best of the breaks. 

The general made it clear very early that 
Tarwater’s plea would be self-defense. Just 
how he would undertake to build up such a 
defense mystified all who had known the 
Hackler boy, but they were speedily en- 
lightened. Grady put two men in the box 
who swore that young Hackler had threat- 
ened to get even with Guy Tarwater for 
having teased him. One of them testified 
that he had seen Ben practicing with a 
six-shooter in his backyard, and when he 
inquired why, the boy had replied that per- 
haps it would be useful to him pretty soon. 
In vain the prosecution tried to break down 
these witnesses, to prove that they did not 
even know the Hackler boy except by sight, 
that they were almost strangers to the 
town, that their reputations were dubious. 
In vain the district attorney sneered about 
this ‘‘courthouse defense.”” Their story 
remained unshaken, and anybody could see 
it had made a profound impression. 

The Kandy Kitchen man, who had been 
expected to tell the most dramatic story of 
the killing, proved a terrific disappoint- 
ment. Although he had gabbled freely to 
friends immediately after the event about 
what he had heard pass between the two 
boys while they were sitting at his soda 
counter, he could remember nothing of it 
when under oath; and upon being pressed 
by the prosecution, admitted that his early 
statements were incorrect and due to the 
excitement of the moment. And thus the 
Mystery Girl faded from the picture. 

Throughout the trial the defendant’s 
mother sat in court close to her son, fon- 
dling his hand and caressing him at stress- 
ful moments. When she got up to leave the 
room Guy always escorted her, his arm 
around her waist. It was a touching pic- 
ture. And there was hardly a dry eye in the 
room when the general warmed up and had 
Mrs. Tarwater sobbing convulsively on her 
boy’s shoulder. 

The Widow Hackler was there, too, but 
she wasn’t an asset to the prosecution. The 
widow was of the stern pioneer type, accus- 
tomed to repress emotion, and for the most 
part she sat in stony impassivity. Only 
once did her face twitch, and that was when 
a witness described how her son had vainly 
hidden behind the barrel, crying out to 
Tarwater not to shoot, for God’s sake, not 
to shoot! Now and again she glanced to- 
ward the defendant, and then her eyes 
blazed. This did not help her cause any. 

The forensic feats that closed the trial 
have become a tradition in the county. 
Nothing like the oratory for the defense had 
ever been heard in any state court, and 
those who had neglected their affairs to 
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crowd into the court room were well rey 
for their trouble and sacrifice. 

True, the prosecution did not amou 
much in the way of oratory. Sid Cad 
too cold and precise and the distri 
torney erred by displaying too great y 
in denunciation. Indeed, he was sog 
in his attack on young Tarwater ar 
effort being made by the Tarwater n 
to thwart justice that he set up a re 
of sympathy for the defendant. 

The defense attorneys made no 
error. They carefully refrained from at 
ing the character of the dead boy, z 
yond reviewing the threats he was 
to have made to even up his score with 
water, they made no reference to hin 
their powers were exerted to winning 
pathy for the defendant and his mot! 


thundered, they banged the table and 
It was worth all it cost Pete Tarwater 
though he had to part with two pie 
valuable real estate. But it remain 
General Grady to fire the big guns ft 
defense, and he made the finest orat 
his long and distinguished career. It} 
have done credit to the greatest act 
the English-speaking stage. 

He started calmly, on a tender note; 
proceeded to denunciation of the pre 
tion’s vindictive methods; he intin 
that the district attorney was actuat 
personal spite and was hounding this 
boy; he began to thunder; his voice! 
and he cried like a child. He begged 
to weigh the evidence produced and 
restore this unfortunate boy to his 
whose mother’s heart was breaking, } 
mother’s arms would stretch out @ 
sleepless watches of the night to infole 
but he would not be there unless the 
their duty and sent this lad out into G 
sunshine, free and unstained. The ge 
tossed back his long hair and picture¢ 
mother’s anguish of spirit. He drew 
ture of the scene in the manger of B 
hem to convey what mother love m 
and he called upon them to rememb 
precepts and teachings of the Naz 
that we should be merciful, as we e 
mercy. Grady had even the judge o 
verge of tears. As for the jury and the 
tators, they wept in pleasurable pity. 

He sat down, and things prog 
swiftly to the judge’s charge to the 
This was a cautious, painstaking eff 
instruct them in the law. He defined 
constituted murder and what was mea 
manslaughter; he also took care to e} 
the law covering self-defense and 1 
brief reference to the testimony offere 

Then followed defendant’s spe 
charges, which formed the bulk of the sw 
ming up. By request of defendant, 
judge gave the following instruction ¢ 
part of the law of the case: That as rega 
the testimony of defendant, supported | 
testimony of the witnesses Tyler and Cha 
man, that he, defendant, believed dec 
to be armed with a deadly weapon, if . 
at the time and place the homicide 
place, if it was, and deceased intended 
attack defendant with same, if he did, t 
mere fact that the deceased did not : 
any weapon at the time he was killed wou 
in no wise impair the defendant’s ri 
under the law. It was immaterial whe 
or not deceased carried a gun if the ¢ 
fendant was informed and believed that 
did. And so on and so on. 

To the simple lay mind it might ha 
seemed that the judge was going out of! 
way to protect the defendant’s rights—th 
he gave considerably more consideration 
them than he did to seeing justice done 
but the lay mind is generally apt to misst 
finer legal viewpoint. There were am 
precedents and countless rulings to supp¢ 
this procedure, which has become the ust 
thing in our criminal courts. 

The jury retired. Four hours later th 
returned with a verdict of not guilty. — 

‘‘Well,’”’ remarked the general to a ¢ 
league, as they relaxed triumphantly in! 
office after it was over, “all I’ve got tos 
is, that boy’s the luckiest in the wor 
He ought to have swung for it.” 

As soon as he was alone he sent for t 
Kandy Kitchen man. 

“Now,” said the general, after carefl 
locking the door, “tell me all about it.” 

“All about what?” 

“Who was that girl they quarrel 
over?” 

“What girl? I don’t know of anys git 

“None of that nonsense with me!” 8 
the general sharply. ‘‘Guy Tarwater sé 

(Continued on Page 152) 
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, en life ahead is cheerful 


The more secure and serene the future, the 
ereater and richer is the enjoyment of FAMILY 
LIFE, that ennobling mode of living which is 
the finest of all the attainments of civilized 
man. And to today’s enjoyment of tomorrow’s 
| security nothing contributes so much as life 
| insurance. In the little book of the Prudential 
: Man who calls on you is the key to family 
| wellbeing and the real pleasure of life. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY ef AMERICA 


EDWARD D.DUFFIELD, President HOME OFFICE, Newark, N.J. 


A Service 
‘Whac 


Proves Your Love 


The heart that loves— 
and suffers—is that one 
which demands every re- 
spect for the remains of a 
loved one, and seeks to pro- 
tect those remains by every 
means within its power. 


Such a love is manifested 
in the use of the Clark Grave 
Vault— positive and perma- 
nent protection. Not one 
drop of water can get inside 
this vault ;neverina quarter 
of a century has a Clark 
Grave Vault failed to protect. 


It stands for the utmost in 
burial protection, because the 
copper-steel used is not porous, 
and offers greatest rust resist- 
ance. The Clark Grave Vault 
has established a new standard 
of protection—so definitely, in 
fact, that thousands of be- 
reaved families today are de- 
manding it. 


Leading funeral directors 
supply it—recommend it— 
and give with it a fifty year 
guaranty. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
1s no protection at alll 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying 
the vault instantly. Unless you see this 
mark, the vault is not a Clark. 
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(Continued from Page 150) 
something about a girl which young Hack- 
ler resented. Didn’t he?” 

The Kandy Kitchen man fidgeted, glanc- 
ing uneasily at the lawyer. 

“Maybe he did,”’ he gulped. 

‘“‘Who was she? What was her name?” 

The other hesitated. Then he blurted 
out, with an involuntary shrinking move- 
ment, ‘‘ Your daughter, Mary Alice.” 

“The hell you say!’ whispered Grady, 
his face ashen. They never exchanged an- 
other word on the subject from that day. 

Sid Cade left the courthouse in profound 
dejection. What was the use? Justice was 
a dead letter nowadays. He went to his 
office above Kincaid’s grocery and threw 
himself into his chair. There Henry Cun- 
ningham found him half an hour later. _ 

“Well, what did you think of it?” in- 
quired the traction attorney. 

Sid made no reply for a moment. Then 
he raised his head and said with the solemn 
deliberation he always employed when dis- 
cussing anything pertaining to a court, “I 
question the right of any man to employ his 
talents to cheat the public of the protection 
that is their due.” 

Cunningham nodded. 

“Sure! And the greater his talents, the 
greater his guilt. Fellows like Grady mock 
justice. To hear that old bird blah-blah 
about danger to the Constitution and con- 
tempt for law! Why, lawyers like him are 
doing more to tear down American institu- 
tions than any other element! They’re just 
as criminal as a lot of the men they defend. 
If they’d jail a few of these criminal lawyers, 
they could afford to let their clients off. The 
way the criminal laws are administered in 
this country they don’t protect the public— 
they protect the criminal.” 

Cade assented sadly. 

“Now why can’t they jerk old Grady up 
for subornation of perjury?” 

“You mean those witnesses about Hack- 
ler’s threats?’’ asked Sid quickly.. 

“Of course. Everybody knows that kid 
didn’t make any threats. He wasn’t that 
kind.- Everybody knows it was all framed 
up—courthouse stuff.” 

“T hesitate to believe,” replied Cade, 
much agitated, ‘‘that a reputable member 
of my profession # 

“Aw, cut that out, Sid! Remember, I’m 
a lawyer too. Oh, I know you mean it, but 
I tell you this as my solemn conviction—if 
Grady didn’t actually dig up those floaters 
and employ them to go on the stand and 
swear as they did, he shut his eyes and let 
somebody else do it for him.” 

“Perjury was undoubtedly committed.” 

“Good! Now you’re talking! The sooner 
we recognize the rotten practices in criminal 
law that are common in our profession, the 
better off we’ll be. What’s the use of shut- 
ting our eyes? Let’s be honest with our- 
selves.” 

“Ts there any honesty anywhere?” 

“‘Cheer up,” said Henry, with a grin. 
Then he pulled out a cigar, snipped and lit 
it carefully, and inquired, “‘Had about 
enough of criminal law, Sid?” 

“T’d swing a pick tomorrow if I could get 
out of it.’’ 

“‘Fine! I’ve arrived at just the right time 
then. How would you like to join our legal 
department?” 

Sid stared at him. 

“You serious about this?” 
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you’ve bought something. 

Within thirty days after the trial it had 
faded to little more than a memory. There 
is too much hap- 
pening nowadays 
for any human 
drama to monopo- 
lize public atten- 
tion long, and the 
town turned 
eagerly to other 
interests. Young 
Tarwater disap- 
peared and was ab- 
sent almost a year. 
When he came 
back he brought a 
bride. She was 
pretty and viva- 
cious, and every- 
body liked her; so 
for her sake people 
tried to forget the 
tragedy and to 
treat Guy as 
though nothing 
had happened. 
This was made 
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easier for them by old Pete’s death and 
Guy’s inheritance of all his property. 

It appeared for a while as if he were try- 
ing to turn over a new leaf and live a life 
that would atone in some measure for his 
earlier lapses. But that did not last long. 
In less than two years he was backsliding 
again, and some of the orgies and cockfight- 
ing and gambling parties he organized set 
tongues wagging throughout all that por- 
tion of the state. He ran afoul of the law a 
couple of times, too, but his money and in- 
fluence hushed it up. 

Meanwhile Henry Cunningham became 
president of a merger of interurban trolley 
companies, Sid Cade moved up to head of 
their legal staff, and the general continued 
to prosper and grow in prestige. He could 
have been governor had he wanted it, but 
he preferred to pull the strings that con- 
trolled the political puppets. The town was 
very proud of him, and his big Colonial 
house, set amid trees on top of a gently slop- 
ing hill in a suburb, became one of the show 
places to visitors. 

“There’s where Lawyer Grady lives,” the 
farmers would say as they drove past. 
“He’s a wonder, the general.” 

He held his age well—a little grayer, per- 
haps, a trifle thinner of face, but straight 
and alert of carriage still. And he retained 
every ounce of his power and fire in a court 
room. 

One day he was sitting in his office above 
the Citizens’ State Bank, when Guy Tar- 
water entered. Guy was red-eyed and nerv- 
ous, a condition almost chronic with him 
now. 

“General,” he began, ‘‘you’ve always 
stood by me, and now I want you to get me 
out of another mess.” 

“Nothing serious, I hope?” 

“T want a divorce.”’ 

Grady looked genuinely concerned. 

““T’m shocked and grieved to hear it, my 
boy,” he said. ‘‘What’s the trouble?”’ 

Tarwater told him the story. It was a 
rambling and disconnected story, and sev- 
eral times the general checked him sharply 
with questions. When he had finished, 
Grady sat in thought a while, scratching 
his chin. What was it he had heard lately 
about Guy? There was always some gossip 
afloat of his doings—let’s see now—some- 
thing about a woman in New Orleans—yes, 
that was it. 

“Well, leave it to me to think over a 
while, and I’ll let you know when I want 
you,” he said at last. 

To which Tarwater replied, ‘‘Don’t let 
it drag along any more than can be helped, 
will you, general? Things can’t go on like 
they are, and the sooner I’m free, the 
better.” 

“How long will you be away on this trip 
to California?”’ 

“Oh, a couple of weeks—maybe three.” 

“Come and see me as soon as you get 
back. Possibly I’ll have things shaped up 
for you by then.” 

He was smiling complacently as the door 
closed on his client. Tarwater would be 
willing to pay liberally for this business, 
particularly if he could rush it through. 
Then his heavy brows contracted—there 
were aspects of the case he did not like— 
naming Lee Forrest as corespondent, for in- 
stance; nobody would ever believe that. 


Guy himself did not—he had come near 
to admitting as much. Then why had he 
picked on him? Possibly because Forrest 
must have been at the Tarwater home a 
good deal, the two couples being neighbors 
and in the same set. And it might be that 
he figured Mrs. Tarwater would not fight 
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the case if a transparent dumm; 
named; women were queer, and thi 
something back of all this. But | 
would fight the case—the general kn’ 
well enough for that, and he did not 
to let any client jockey him into a ¢ 
ous position, no matter how much hy 
be willing to pay. No, that matter 
have to be gone into. They must f 
other corespondent. He went to wo; 
all the resources at his command. — 
“Well?” said Tarwater, on his 
from California a month later. 
“I’m ready for you.”’ 
“Great! What’s new?” ; 
‘Read those,” answered the gener: 
ing a sheaf of depositions across the 
Tarwater skimmed through the p 
puzzled frown gathering on his face 
“These are bunk, of course?”’ he 
“‘T can prove every word of it. 1 
copy of the hotel register. You don 
to put up a dummy, Guy. Forget L 
rest. Wiley’s the man.” 
“Wiley!” repeated Tarwater, cru 
the papers in his hands. His pallid f 
turned yellowish and there was a g 
his eyes that alarmed the general. © 
““What’s the matter?”’ he deman 
“Nothing. Only—I—I want ti 
think this out.’”” And he was gone 
the lawyer could stop him. 
Tarwater ran down to his car ani 
roaring out along the Reservoir Rc 
ward the Wiley home. Before react 
however, he had another though 
turned off and drove to his own hous 
tunately his wife was away, visiti 
mother. He took an automatic fre 
dresser drawer, dropped it into hi 
pocket and again set off along the Re 
Road. 
The maid who answered the doc 
him that Mr. Wiley was away fishi 
would not return until the followin 
Tarwater felt like shrieking at her tl 
lied—that he knew where Wiley} 
was away with his, Tarwater’s, ¥ 
he let the screen door slam in her 
stead and ran back to his purring cé 
Perhaps the maid told the trutl 
all, and Wiley was fishing down at th 
His partner said he had started for 
and Gun Club early in the morning a 
expected at the office next day, so h 
not have gone to join Mrs. Tarwater 
if the depositions were all lies? Wh 
were nothing but some more of 
scoundrel’s manufactured evid 
clinch the case? But, no! Hef 
down in his heart that it was true— 
A lot of things came crowding w 
memory. They had vaguely puzz 
but in the light of this informati 
were perfectly clear. Yes, they 
now. Damn Grady for all eternit 
for him he might have gone along b 
in his wife’s loyalty. A sudden g 
rage against the general seized Tar 
He would like to show the old fox 
meant to insult a man’s wife! 
Tn late afternoon, his breath strait 
long, quivering intakes, his eyes re 
blazing, Tarwater lurched up the st 
the general’s office and entered W 
knocking. Grady was seated at his 
signing some letters. E 
“Who found this out?” Tarw 
manded. 4 
“Guy, what’s the matter? For 
sake t 
“Did you?” 
“Guy, don’t—wait ? 
“Take that, you rat!”’ gasped Tar 
and fired point-blank into his body. 
When the; 
running int 


at 


” 


clutching h 
domen and) 
water mut’ 
incoherently 
protectin) 
wife’s name. 


Grady mé 
fortune telli’ 
all his ue 
the first tl 
tells the trv 
gets bumpe 
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‘ie newer designs in 
\mstrong’s Linoleum 
r asource of inspiration 
- home decorators. 


“NLY a few years ago floors 
- were considered just some- 
1g to walk on, to place fur- 
re on. Then “soft wood 
ptairs and hard wood down- 
ars” served very well. 


oday, however, floors are no 
yer mere utilities. For today 
(rior decorators and thought- 
ikwomen are turning to the ’ 
>’ designs of linoleum to se- 
1: color and pattern in floors. 


‘ver before has there been so great; 
atich a variety of colorings and de- 


cis from which to choose pretty fl 


crs that will brighten your home as 


hy lighten your housework. 


magine one of these new patterned 


crs—a soft green Jaspé or a 
cler inset tile effect—in your 
i ng-room. Your rugs seem 
rshter when laid on it; your fur- 
ire seems smarter. The whole 
mn glows as it never did before. 
‘haps your entrance hall ap- 
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The Growing Vogue 
for Pattern Floors 


| A pretty interior becomes a beautiful one when a pattern 
1 floor of linoleum is laid. This new Armstrong design in 
warm gray marble inlaid linoleum is Pattern No. 78. 
What could be neater, smarter, or more sensibly modern? 


pears dull, sombre. An inlaid linoleum 
in black and cream will lend to it cheer- 
ful, inviting charm. In just this way 
you can now select a pattern floor of 
lively color and design for every room 
in your home. 


Before you spend a penny to have your 
Look for the Old wood floors refinished again, see 
CIRCLE A some of the new pattern floors of 
We reckon bak Armstrong’s Linoleum at any good 

furniture or department store. A 
good store is also prepared to lay 
your floor of Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum so that it becomes in reality a 


oors, 


Armstrong’s 
- Linoleum 


Greevery floor in the house 


Here are the spirit 
and charm of 
wind-wrinkled 
grass. We call it 
the new Jaspé, 
Pattern No. 19. 
You will call it 
“My pretty new 
linoleum floor!” 


This soft gray tile 
design for your 
bathroom or kitchen 
is brightened with 
touches of blue. A 
colorful floor, an 
easy-to-clean floor. 
It is the new Arm- 
strong Printed 
Pattern No, 7102, 


asin ee 


biases 


Where is the bedroom that wouldn't look 
warmer, cozier and just a trifle “ different’ 
with a floor of this new Armstrong moulded 
inlaid design? This pattern, No. 3383, runs 
clear through to the burlap back. 


permanent part of your home, 
good for a lifetime of hard 
service. 


If you want more intimate 
information about the new pat- 
terned linoleum floors for in- 
teriors you may now be plan- 
ning, write to our Bureau of 
Interior Decoration. You will 
receive individual color sugges- 
tions for any room you describe. 
This help costs no more than 
the time it takes you to write us. 


A book on the art of 
home furnishing and decoration 


This book, entitled “Floors, 
Furniture, and Color,” tells in 
a simple, interesting manner 
the use oF color in home in- 
teriors. Agnes Foster Wright, 
ie eauthorseis an 
authority on home 
decoration. She con- 
tributes to House 
and Garden and 
other magazines you 
read. This new book 
will be sent to any- 
one in the United 
States for 25 cents (in 
Canada, 60 cents). 
Address Armstrong 
Cork Company, 

Linoleum Division, 
850 Liberty Street, 
Lancaster, Pa. 
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Cushion Your 
bes in 


Du 
IGNAL 
SOCKETS 


Your tubes are the hardest-working 2 

units in your whole radio set. They 

are delicate—they are vital! The efh- 
ciency of your set is dependent on their 
proper functioning. 
Signal Sockets are the best radio tube insurance 
you can have. They cushion your tubes on rub- 
ber just as your automobile is cushioned. That 
Passing train, street car or motor truck, that 
accidental but inevitable bump which your set 
is bound to get—don’t worry! These shocks will 
never reach your tubes. Little cylinders of live 
rubber stand guard and ward off even the 
slightest vibrations. 


At All Good Dealers’ 


Signal Sockets are made both for standard and 
for peanut (U.V. 199) tubes in single, two gang 
and three gang units. Each socket is provided 
with brackets for direct panel mounting as well 
as sub-panel mounting. For your tubes’ sake, 
demand Signal Sockets. See your dealer. 
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The “Signola” 


Truly an Unusual Portable 
Loop Aerial 


Its popularity has been built on unusual perform- 
ance—an almost uncanny ability to catch every 
signal, to bring in stations far and wide, many 
of which you have never heard before. And 
such reception! The ‘“‘Signola’’ is diréctional 
enough to clear up any program—yet not so 
critical that it must be continually adjusted while 
tuning. 


About Super Heterodynes 


The “Signola”’ is provided with a third tap which 
shortens the aerial and adapts it for use with 
Super Heterodynes and other hook-ups requir- 
ing less antenna. This is a valuable feature—you 
don’t have to rewire the “‘Signola’”’ to make it 
work with your set. 


Folds Up Like an Umbrella 


When you’ve finished using it, fold up your 
“Signola” and put it away. Folds like an um- 
brella—a big feature where space is limited. Can 
be set up in a jiffy. All wood parts are dusky 
hand-rubbed mahogany finish. Metal parts are 
polished nickel plated. The 110 feet of silk- 
covered, flexible, non-kinkable wire issupported 
on genuine Formica spreaders. Binding posts are 
also insulated from the base by a Formica strip. 


See the “Signola” Portable Loop Aerial at your 
dealer’s today. If he hasn’t one, write us sending 
us his name. You’ll want one after you see it. 


SIGNAL ELECTRIC MEG. Co. 
Dept. 1D, Menominee, Michigan 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
| Put this in the mail box now! 


Signal Electric Mfg. Co. 

Dept. 1D, Menominee, Mich. 
Without obligating me, send a copy of 
“Signal Sense,” describing your radio {| 


| 
| 
| products. 
| 
| 


Name 


Address 
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THE CHANNAY SYNDICATE 


There were contrary elements, confusing 
to the impressions, in the long room of the 
old-fashioned house near Newmarket where 
two men and a woman waited for Gilbert 
Channay. The ceiling was heavily beamed. 
There was a magnificent old fireplace at 
one end, in which, notwithstanding the sea- 
son, a log fire was burning, rows of sporting 
prints upon the walls, a medley of guns, 
riding crops and fishing rods in every avail- 
able corner; but indications, also, in plenty, 
of less desirable pursuits. On a long table 
in the center of the room were many packs 
of cards thrown together, and a discarded 
chemin-de-fer shoe. On the sideboard was 
an inordinate array of bottles, full and 
empty, a multitude of glasses, and many 
dishes—some empty, some still heaped with 
sandwiches. The atmosphere of the room, 
with its low ceiling and unopened windows, 
was overheavy with tobacco smoke. There 
was cigar ash upon the floor and table, an 
overturned chair, and everywhere an un- 
pleasing sense of disorder and lack of re- 
straint. The two men lounged opposite 
each other in easy-chairs; the woman, 
seated at the table, still toyed with the 
cards. 

As the clock struck four she threw them 
away from her with a little gesture of im- 
patience. Her whole expression was one of 
querulousness and discontent. Otherwise 
she was beautiful. 

“T hate this waiting,’ she declared. 
“You needn’t have packed everyone away 
so early, Sinclair.” 

One of the men—known more or less 
favorably to a somewhat critical world as 
Sir Sinclair Coles—tall, with grizzled gray 
hair, sallow complexion and unpleasant 
mouth—turned his head slightly toward 
her. 

“‘Tt was better to be on the safe side,”’ he 
said. ‘“Bomford had had too much drink 
and was getting excited about his losses.” 

“‘Losses!’’ the woman repeated impa- 
tiently. “Five or six hundred at the most. 
I didn’t get a penny of it either! Heaven 
knows I need it!” 

“Nor I,”’ muttered Lord Isham from the 
depths of his easy-chair. 

The woman struck the polished table in 
front of her with the palm of her hand. 

“‘T don’t know what’s come to us!” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘Luck! We haven’t a vestige 
of it. Everything we touch goes wrong. 
Did you go round to the stables before din- 
ner, Sinclair?”’ 

“No,” was the curt reply. 

“T did,” the woman went on. “‘Harding’s 
quite right. We’ve had all our trouble with 
Lady Ann for nothing. Her fetlock’s as big 
as my head. She couldn’t hobble to the 

ost.”” 
‘i Isham rose to his feet. He was clumsily 
built, carried too much flesh, his complex- 
ion was pasty and his eyes were bloodshot. 
There were wine stains upon his shirt front 
and his tie was disordered. Even his com- 
panion regarded him with distaste. 

“Tt’s foul luck,” he muttered. ‘I’d got 
enough laid against her to give me a fresh 
start. Got it all done on the q. t. too. 
Even the clever ones thought the mare was 
meant to win, and she was always good 
enough to make a show.” 

The woman gathered up the cards again 
and let them fall idly through her fingers. 

“Gilbert seems to be our last chance,’ 
she said, ‘‘and I am terrified.” 

Lord Isham picked up his tumbler and 
was on his way to the sideboard. His vis-a- 
vis checked him. 

“Nomore, George,’ heinsisted. ‘‘You’ve 
drunk enough already, and you’ll need all 
your nerve.” 

Isham scowled. 

“TI don’t see why,” he grumbled. “Your 
prize-fighting gamekeeper’s enough for the 
rough-and-tumble work, if it comes to that. 
I'll have some soda water, at any rate.” 

He helped himself, surreptitiously add- 
ing whisky. Once more the woman raised 
her head and listened. 

“He won’t be here yet,’’ her host assured 
her. ‘‘You’re quite right. I packed the 
others off too soon.” 

“Supposing all goes well and we get Gil- 
bert here,”’ she asked quietly, “what are you 
going to do? How far do you mean to go?” 

Sinclair Coles rose to his feet and rang 
the bell. He waited until it was answered 
by a sleepy manservant. 

“Ts anyone up besides yourself, John- 
son?”’ he inquired. 

“No one, sir.” 


(Continued from Page 23) 


“You can go to bed. I will see to the 
lights and lock up. We may have a visitor 
for a few minutes. You can leave the hall 
door undone.”’ 

“Very good, sir.” 

The man withdrew. His master waited 
until the door was closed. Then he turned 
to the woman. He spoke unpleasantly. 
His upper lip was a trifle too short and he 
showed his teeth overmuch. 

“We're going to have an explanation 
with Gilbert Channay,” he said. “It is 
through him we’ve led this dog’s life for the 
last three years. Somewhere or other he 
must have nearly half a million tucked 
away, and not a penny of our share have 
we touched. He has to disgorge.”’ 

“Tf he refuses, how shall you make 
him?”’ the woman asked. “The law doesn’t 
come in, does it?”’ 

The man’s expression was for a moment 
almost ferocious. Though his hair was gray, 
his eyes were black and as bright as a boy’s. 

“Short of killing him ” he began 
slowly. 

“Why short of killing him?” Isham in- 
terrupted. ‘‘He deserves it, the brute! If 
we could get to know from him where the 
stuff is, and there was a quarrel—an acci- 
dent—he’d be better out of the way.” 

The woman looked up from the table. 

“Do we ever forget, I wonder,” she ob- 
served, “that it was we who really made 
the great mistake? Gilbert was the only 
honest man amongst us all. He’d have kept 
faith with us if we’d kept faith with him.” 

Sinclair Coles was angry. He showed it 
in a strange, intensive fashion. He drew 
a long breath between his teeth. The pupils 
of his eyes seemed to dilate. He glanced 
across the room toward the other man. 

“T can see that we shall have to look 
after her ladyship, George,” he scoffed. “I 
believe she’s in love with him still.” 

The woman rose to her feet. She looked 
from one to the other of her two com- 
panions; looked at one with contempt, at 
the other with hatred. 

“Tf I still allowed myself the luxury of 
feeling,” she said, “don’t you imagine that 
I should be stark, staring mad not to prefer 
a man like Gilbert Channay to either of 
you?”’ 

“Miriam!” her husband bawled. 

She waved him back into silence. 

“TI have no feeling,’ she continued. 
“Those days have passed for me. What I 
want is money to pay some of my bills, 
a measure of security to get rid of the eter- 
nal insolence of these tradespeople, not to 
be all the time worrying from whom and 
with what manner of persuasions I can 
borrow. I hate it! There was a time when 
I thought that a life of adventure appealed 
to me. Well, it doesn’t any longer. I want 
a bank balance, a home and rest. That’s 
why I want this money.” 

“Leanings toward domesticity, I see,” 
her husband sneered. ‘Perhaps if we get 
it you’d like me to pay off the mortgages at 
Undercombe and settle down into the small 
county magnate. We couldn’t afford to 
race—not even sure that I could afford the 
hounds—but we could lead a very pleasant 
life. Bridge at a shilling a hundred, rough 
shooting, with all my pheasants wander- 
ing off to someone’s land where they 
rear i“ 

“Oh, be quiet!” she interrupted scorn- 
fully. ‘You haven’t enough nerve to hunt 
the hounds even if they gave them to you. 
Listen!”’ 

This time there was no mistake. The 
sound they heard was the sound of the 
opening of the front door, of heavy foot- 
steps in the hall. They all three held their 
breaths. A moment before the woman had 
declared that she had no feeling, but a flush 
of color had suddenly crept into her cheeks. 
She shrank a little away, as though she 
dreaded what might be coming. The door 
was abruptly thrown open. The man who 
had made his reéntry into the world some 
hour or so before entered, and by his side 
a most unpleasant-looking companion, 
dressed like a gamekeeper. 

“No trouble at all, sir,” the latter an- 
nounced with a grin. “‘When he saw me 
there waiting for him on the doorstep, he 
come along like a lamb.” 

There was a somewhat curious silence. 
Gilbert Channay, from the moment of his 
entrance, had looked at no one but the 
woman. Her first little gesture was almost 
pathetic. She had the air of waiting for 
some word from him. He, like the others, 
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remained speechless. Suddenly the y 
called out to him—called him by his: 
tian name, with swift, staccato expre 
The spell seemed to be broken. Ch; 
looked around him with a smile. __ 

“Trouble!” he repeated. ‘The invyi 
of my friend here in brown velvetee 
far too irresistible. Who am I to ri 
happiness of my first day of liberty | 
seemly brawling with a man of his stg 
Well, well, only you three! I might 
expected a larger gathering. George 
haven’t changed a bit. By the bye 
have succeeded, haven’t you? ‘Your 
ship,’ I should say. Capital! Wo 
hundred a year more on the board ¢ 
company. And Sinclair there—I be 
pardon. I forgot my unfortunate 
from social equality—Sir Sinclair ( 
And the lady, whom I was once priv: 
to call Miriam—by what name does sh 
nowadays?”’ 

Lord Isham frowned angrily. , 

“Miriam is my wife,”’ he replied. “] 
pretend you didn’t know all about 
don’t think she’s particularly gra 
I ain’t a good husband, you know, ( 
nay—never pretended I’d make a 
husband.” ; 

“Tf I had been a woman,” was the 
retort, “I should have found you a 
tolerable lover.” 

The woman who had declared tha 
possessed no feeling sprang to her 
quivering. There was a look of tortu 
her eyes. . 

“Your tongue is as cruel as ever!’ 
cried. 

Channay shrugged his shoulders. f 

“T am not in a good temper,” he 
fessed. “I am here against my will, a 
always annoys me to do things agains 
will.. Can we get to business? These 
few hours of freedom, notwithstanding 
charm, are a little exhausting. I have 
used to making my own bed and ret 
at half past eight.” § 

Sinclair Coles turned to the © 
keeper—a burly fellow with enormous 
ders and the face and physique of a 
fighter. 

“Have you felt his pockets?” he 
manded. 

“Tn a clumsy fashion, he has,”’ Chai 
intervened. ‘‘Let me spare you any 
iety. I am unarmed.” 

“Couldn’t feel anything, sir,” th 
agreed. 

“Take a chair then, and sit with 
back to the door,” Sinclair Coles di 
“Keep your ears shut and be prepa 
act if you’re wanted. Tha 
right. Now, Channay, we can get to 
ness. I’m speaking at this momer 
Isham and myself. You can settle wi 
others afterward. We want a mat 
a hundred thousand pounds to be goi 
with.” 

Channay, apparently more at his 
than any one of the little company, gla 
around the room toward the sidebos 

“Aren’t you a little inhospitable?’ 
protested. “I am warned by the pr 
doctor to go very slowly with alcob 
first, but I must confess that a small wh 
and soda—the first, by the bye —— 
wish me to help myself? Good!” 

He crossed the room in obedience | 
sullen gesture from Sinclair Coles, 
with almost meticulous care searched 
a clean tumbler, mixed a whisky and 
sipped it and helped himself to a ciga 
Afterward he selected a comfortable 
chair, and with a little sigh of reli 
lapsed into its depths. All the tim 
watched him, uneasy and discompo 

“One hundred thousand pounds 
sum you mentioned, I think,” he re 

“Well?” Sinclair Coles exclaimed 
a flash in his beady eyes. 

“Do we get it?’”’ Isham demanded. 

“Not a single penny,” was the 
tinctly spoken reply. 

There was a brief, ugly silence. 
the woman, who had raised her | 
seemed to have grown colder. T 
men were more unpleasant to look 
than ever. Sinclair Coles’ thin lips ¥ 
parted a little, his eyes were full of mené 
Isham was scowling fiercely. The custo 
of the door, who was hoping for a scrap 

mildly interested. The note of defian 
Channay’stoneseemed tohimfullof pro 

“A hundred thousand pounds,” Is 
said, ‘‘represents considerably less tha 

(Continued on Page 159) 
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yf the funds which should belong 
adicate. Do you deny our claim?” 
altogether,’ Channay admitted. 
normal circumstances, I imagine 
r share might have come to more 
;, But, you see—without entering 
ils which are known to all of us— 
e, instead of being content with 
re, to try to do me out of mine. 
se to play upon me the foulest, 
nonorable trick a little company 
ngaged in any enterprise for pur- 
mutual profit could possibly con- 
ou forced me to assume a clerical 
sical responsibility which happened 
htly on the wrong side of the law, 
ch you turned informers, with the 
of helping yourselves to the whole 
under during my forced absence 
ety, knowing very well that my 
“recover my share of the same 
r—scarcely be upheld in a court 
7. Forgive me, I find this 
hausting. Conversation amongst 
urroundings was not encouraged, 
Tv 


‘etched out a languid arm and 
mself to more whisky and soda. 
of his auditors had opened his lips. 
remained listeners. 
pened, if I may say so,’’ Channay 
|, “to be a little too clever for you. 
es in the Nyasa Mine, for which 
/ on behalf of the syndicate, were 
o me in my own name, and in my 
e they have remained. You got 
2 all right, but you found your- 
nearer the booty. You failed, 
) get what might have been your 
e. Now you will never have it. 
zot the homely adage—honor 
ieves. You will probabl: regret 
rlative meanness for the rest of 
s, as you undoubtedly have re- 
during the last few years. . 
eeper and more personal wrong 
othing to say. It is one principle 
»,” he added, with a little bow to 
‘never to criticize your sex. You 
the ordinary laws. You do what 


all that I have to say to you now 
future time. You knew very well 
n I came out of prison, if the 
ares had been allotted to the treas- 
ae Channay Syndicate, I should 
ve been able to claim my own 
luite right! The converse, how- 
tckily for you, is also true. I make 
se about the matter. The extra- 
premium to which the shares im- 
‘rose enabled my brokers to take 
aole of them on such capital as I 
issessed. A sum of something like 
lion is in my possession—a very 
sum, Isham, eh? Worth having, 
Vell, for what you have done to 
me penny of that do I part with 
2of you. Now, I have finished. It 
m ” 


jj 


man, suddenly and unexpectedly, 
ye spokesman. 
ct,” she said, ‘‘think of us as you 


) be treated as such, but you can’t 
from facts. Supposing my dear 
and Sinclair Coles here accepted 
it of view, there are the others— 
types of men, as you well know, 
0 of them. If you talk to them as 
alking to us, Sayers, for one, will 
n the spot.” 

and I were once engaged to be 
Channay remarked. ‘‘Have you 
ng the whole time of our associa- 
umed for a moment that it was 
to gain anything from me by 


w that you are brave,’ she ad- 
but the situation is hopeless. You 
ve.’ 

vant to live as a sound man,” Sin- 
‘s Interrupted harshly, ‘“‘not as a 
med creature with every bone in 
y broken. Look here, Channay, 
ea bargain with you. You shall 
? share—your full share—so long 
ind over the rest. You will be a 
nan. What more do you want?” 


8, who some time before had risen 

t, came a little forward. 

were never a fool, Channay,’’ he 
at do you think of my game- 

ere? Fighting Charlie, they call 
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him. He was in the ring for four years and 
never beaten.” 

Channay glanced across at the man in 
brown velveteen, unmoved. 

“Frankly,” he replied, ‘‘and since you 
ask me, I think that he is the most 
gp eens agking person I ever saw in my 

ife.”’ 

The gamekeeper rose to his feet, rubbing 
his hands together. He glanced at his mas- 
ter as though waiting for a sign. The latter 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Miriam,” he advised, “I think you had 
better leave us.” 

She hesitated for a moment, then she 
turned to Channay. 

“Gilbert,” she said, “‘the only difficult 
part was to get you here. Don’t you realize 
that, now they have succeeded in that, it 
isn’t any use holding out? They can half 
kill you here between them, and it will 
only be an ordinary row. They might even 
go further.” 

Channay stretched out his hand and 
helped himself to another cigarette. 

“Honestly,”’ he confided, ‘‘I don’t think 
they’ll go quite so far as that. It’s a little 
risky, you know, isn’t it? Terrible scandal 
in high life, anyway—especially for Isham, 
now he’s a peer. And besides, they won’t 
come any nearer to the money.” 

“They will hurt you horribly,” she pro- 
tested. 

“Tt would hurt me more,’ he assured 
her, “‘to contribute a single penny to your 
absurd ménage.”’ 

The gamekeeper crept stealthily nearer. 
He was swinging his right arm a little; his 
left fist was clenched. Already he was 
developing a slight crouch. The greed of 
battle was in his eyes. 

“Too much talk,” he muttered. ‘ Won’t 
you say the word, sir? Am I to send him 
straight to sleep, or shall we have a little 
fun with him first?’’ 

Channay watched his approach coldly. 

“You’ll get the fun, my lad,’”’ he warned 
him, “when you’re picking oakum for this. 


He broke off suddenly in his speech. A 
most unexpected sound rang through the 
house. Someone had pulled the old- 
fashioned bell of the front door, and in the 
silence of the early morning there was some- 
thing menacing, even uncanny in its hoarse 
clanging. The gamekeeper’s arm fell to his 
side. He looked around. 

‘What the hell’s that?’’ he demanded. 

The two men exchanged startled glances. 
The woman listened with a gleam of some- 
ee which was almost like relief in her 

ace. 

“Someone who has seen the lights, I sup- 
pose,’ Sinclair Coles muttered angrily. 
“Get close to him, you others. Keep him 
quiet while I open the door. 5 
They’re in the hall!’ 

Almost immediately the door of the room 
was opened. Sinclair Coles, in his progress 
toward it, stood transfixed. An inspector 
of police had entered. He saluted hastily 
and glanced around. 

‘Sorry to intrude, gentlemen,”’ he apolo- 
gized curtly. “Inspector Peacock is my 
name. My business is with your visitor 
there— Mr. Gilbert Channay.”’ 

Channay rose to his feet. The others 
seemed curiously tongue-tied. 

“Without wishing for one moment to 
deny, inspector,’”’ he observed, ‘‘that your 
arrival is in its way opportune, I am still 
quite at a loss to know what the devil you 
want with me. I was duly discharged from 
Brixton Prison soon after midnight. I can 
assure you that since then I have not com- 
mitted any breach of the law.” 

“Sorry, sir,’’ the inspector replied civilly. 
“Maybe you didn’t get adequate informa- 
tion. You’re out three weeks before your 
time, and the first provision of your license 
is that you don’t travel fifty miles beyond 
London. I was told off to follow you and 
see that you kept within the radius. You’ve 
exceeded it already by something like 
twenty miles. I’m sorry to break up this 
little reunion with your friends, but you’ll 
have to return with me to London.” 

Channay shrugged his shoulders with an 
air of resignation. 
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“To tell you the truth, inspector,” he 
confided, “‘I’m not quite so disappointed 
as I might have been under other circum- 
stances. Believe me, I am quite at your 
disposal.” 

“T must apologize for my unceremonious 
entrance, gentlemen,’ the inspector ob- 
served, as he let his hand rest lightly upon 
Channay’s elbow. ‘As I said before, I’m 
sorry to interrupt. Mr. Channay, however, 
should have known the regulations. This 
may mean another fortnight for him. You 
will be able to entertain him all right then.” 

“We shall look forward to the oppor- 
tunity,’”’ Sinclair Coles muttered. 

Channay looked back from the doorway 
and smiled. The inspector’s hand still 
rested upon his arm. 

“PWorewarned is forearmed,’’ he an- 
nounced with a faint note of mockery in his 
tone. “‘Next time I leave London I think 
I shall get my friend here to escort me to 
the railway station. Your idea of hospi- 
tality does not appeal to me, Coles. I don’t 
think that either you or Isham has im- 
proved during my regrettable absence. 
I don’t like your methods of entertainment. 
I’m afraid that for the future I shall have 
to deny myself the privilege of your ac- 
quaintance, I am quite at your 
service, inspector. Forgive my reminding 
you that your grip upon my arm is getting 
a little painful. Good night.” 

The inspector had, indeed, shown signs 
of impatience. He hastened his captive 
across the hall, withdrew the key from the 
inside of the front door, and after they had 
passed through, locked it on the outside. 
He hurried his companion to a small two- 
seater car which was standing drawn up 
against the steps, pressed the starting lever 
and drove rapidly down the avenue. 

“Sorry to interrupt any farewell speeches, 
Mr. Channay,” he observed, as he pressed 
down the accelerator; ‘‘but I could see 
that Sir Sinclair Coles was beginning to 
get suspicious. The peak of my cap is all 
wrong and my tunic isn’t at all what it 
should be. They wouldn’t help me out at 
the prison and IJ had to get these things 
from a pal.” 

Channay, who had been leaning out of 
the window looking backward, resumed his 
seat. There was a pleasantly amused smile 
upon his lips. 

“Martin Fogg,’’ he declared, “you are 
a genius. What can you do on the road?” 

““Forty,’’ was the confident reply. 

“Better let her have it then. The turn 
to the left is the Norwich road. There are 
lights flashing out in the garage and some- 
one’s in the avenue already. Your story 
was ingenious enough, but a bit thin when 
they come to think it over.” 

They swung into the main road. Far 
ahead was arift in the sky; a faint lighten- 
ing farther eastward. The heath on either 
side drifted away from them like a frozen 
sea and before them the road unwound 
itself into the semblance of a thin strip of 
ribbon. The light was scanty enough, but 
Fogg turned out the lamps. 

“We'll breakfast in Norwich all right,” 
he promised. “I punctured the back tire 
of the car you came down in. They won’t 
be on the road until after we’ve passed 
Thetford. I’ll have to stop and change my 
kit before we go through a town.” 

‘““Wake me when you do,”’ Channay en- 
joined, leaning back in his corner with 
a yawn. 

There was no pursuit; or if there were, 
it was ineffectual. When Channay awoke 
he was being driven joltily through the 
cobbled streets of Norwich and his com- 
panion had resumed his civilian attire. 

“What about it now, Mr. Channay?”’ 
the latter asked him anxiously. “A de- 
fensive partnership, mind, nothing more! 
You see, I’ve ways of my own of discover- 
ing things. I knew that chauffeur at Adams’ 
Garage had been got at.” 

Gilbert Channay looked out upon the 
sunlit streets thronged with their early 
morning crowd of loiterers. There was 
something wistful, almost eager, in his ex- 
pression as he watched the passers-by. 

“Fogg,’”’ he said, “‘you’re a good fellow 
and I’m immensely obliged to you; but as 
regards the future, if this is the prelude, it is 
too good to share. . . First turn to the 
left and you'll see the hotel opposite. Bacon 
and eggs and coffee, Fogg. Jove, I’m hun- 
gry ! ” 

Martin Fogg pursed out his lipe. 

“You'll change your mind before long,” 
he declared confidently. 
“Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 
stories by Mr. Oppenheim. The next will appear in 
an early issue. 
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can pour out the milk. No fuss- 
ing with forks or ice-picks; no 
pushing the cap down into the 
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~ How Famous Movie Stars 


Try this quick and simple method 
which thousands, WHO MAKE 
BEAUTY A STUDY, now use. 


See the difference it makes in the 
appearance of YOUR HAIR. 


Note how it gives new life and lustre; 
how it brings out all the wave and 
color. 


See how soft and silky, bright and 
glossy your hair will look. 


HE attractiveness of even the most 
beautiful women depends upon the love- 
liness of their hair. 


The hair is a frame, or setting upon which the 
most beautiful, as well as the plainest woman, 
must depend. 


Fortunately, beautiful hair is no longer a 
matter of luck. 


You, too, can have beautiful hair if you sham- 
poo it properly. 

Proper shampooing is what makes it soft and 
silky. It brings out all the real life and lustre, 
all the natural wave and color and leaves it fresh- 
looking, glossy and bright. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, life- 
less, stiff and gummy, and the strands cling 
together, and it feels harsh and disagreeable to 
the touch, it is because your hair has not been 
shampooed properly. 


While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it cannot 
stand the harsh effect of free alkali which is 
common in ordinary soaps. The free alkali soon 
dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 


That is why leading motion picture stars and 
thousands of discriminating women, everywhere, 
now use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
clear, pure and entirely greaseless product brings 
out all the real beauty of the hair and cannot 
possibly injure. It does not dry the scalp or make 
the hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful you 
can make your hair look, just follow this simple 
method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm 

water. Then apply a little Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo, rubbing it in thoroughly all 
over the scalp, and all through the hair. 
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Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an abun- 
dance of rich, creamy lather. This should be 
rubbed in thoroughly and briskly with the finger 
tips, so as to loosen the dandruff and small 
particles of dust and dirt that stick to the scalp. 


After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified 
lather give the hair a good rinsing. Then use 
another application of Mulsified, again working 
up a lather and rubbing it in briskly as before. 
After the final washing, rinse the hair and scalp 
in at least two changes of clear, fresh, warm 
water. This is very important. 


Just Notice the Difference 


OU will notice the difference in your hair 

even before it is dry, for it will be delight- 
fully soft and silky. The entire mass, even while 
wet, will feel loose, fluffy and light to the touch 
and be so clean it will fairly squeak when you 
pull it through your fingers. 


After a Mulsified shampoo you will find your 
hair will dry quickly and evenly and have the 
appearance of being much thicker and heavier 
than it really is. 


If you want to always be remembered for your 
beautiful, well-kept hair, make »4t a rule to seta 
certain day each week for a Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo. This regular: weekly shampooing 
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will keep the scalp soft and the hair fi 
silky, bright, fresh-looking and _fluffy,\ 
and easy to manage—and it will be it 
and admired by 
everyone. 


YoO,uvic'an lege t 
Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet 
goods counter, any- 
where in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle 


SlowoybelWel Vee aes 
months. 
Splendid for children 


—fine for men. 
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nésend the chauffeur to fetch the police. 
‘e a torch from him—two torches. 
uy! I'll wait for you here. Get a 
eon, if the chauffeur has one.”’ 

arsh went out through the long window 
o., which was ajar. Dodge, he thought, 
ij t have been reaching out to close the 
o volet, or blind, when stabbed, possibly 
behind, as they had heard no outcry. 
feiad perhaps lurched back and fallen 
oyjs the desk, which would account for 
i1¢lood. This, welling up into his throat, 
ijt have strangled his voice. Or the 
1c< alone might, in a man of his age, have 
sted in the instant stoppage of his 
o¢;—killed him in his tracks. 
larsh ran across the open lawn to the 
arze, Scooping a handful of gravel from 
1evath, he threw it against an upper win- 
5vof the room where one of the chauf- 
u slept. The man thrust out his head. 
‘Jome down, quick! Mr. Dodge has 
»¢ murdered! Hurry and get the police!” 
"ie chauffeur wasted no time in idle 
uccions. He furnished Marsh with the 
assed torches and an automatic pistol, 
.e jumped into a car held ready for any 
iden call. ; 
‘\s soon as you get back,” Marsh or- 
srl, ‘take a length of wire and try to 
a(the break and connect the lights and 
hone. Mind you keep on the road!” 
o fear, sir. I drove for the general 
ajthrough the war.’”’ And he was off. 
Jarsh ran back to the house. The 
isp was still lighting matches, examin- 
e premises as best he could. He eyed 
tomatic in Marsh’s hand and nodded. 
ow let’s go up and talk to Smith- 
,” he said grimly. 
\ith the house still plunged in utter still- 
‘they went back and up the stairs. 
sh led the way to the rooms occupied 


came a rustle in Iona’s room, as if 
eiad risen in bed, then the click of an 
e(ric light switch and a low exclamation, 
‘surprise. The bishop nudged Marsh. 
*\n alibi—or art.” 

“fore than her father’s furnished,’’ 
(ash muttered. 

aa called, ‘‘That you, daddy? I’m so 
lived. The lights are off.” She got out 


da. 
“Jome to the door, please. It is Bishop 

‘and McQuentin.” 

\e bolt was slid and the door opened a 
az. The bishop flashed his light on her 
c She blinked. ‘‘ Please don’t do that.” 
ghee your pardon. Where is your 
“Yh, Bishop Starr, then he was right! 

are burglars? What’s happened? Is 
tr hurt—killed?’’ 
ot to our knowledge. But we fear the 
o& for Mr. Dodge. When did your 
tir go out—and why?” 
“ was just getting into bed when. he 
ir: to the door.” Iona drew her night- 
*€. up about her throat. ‘‘He whispered 
izhe had put out his light and was sitting 
y he window smoking a cigarette when 
> tw two figures slink along the terrace 
isbeneath. He said he was going down 
) vestigate. I begged him not to, but 
tr’s that kind.” 
“Vas he armed?”’ 
‘Yo—that is, he had only the brass 
dir he’d taken from his fireplace.” 
‘low long ago was that, Miss Smith- 
uan?” 
“wenty minutes, perhaps, though it 
es like an hour. He told me not to turn 
1 


nMarsh imagined, 
t hed to one who is begotten of a wrong 
rai as there is for being born that sort 
> 


: flashed his torch down the corridor. 
tine far end of it an open door partly 
ired the window just beyond. 
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“That’s the way he went,” the bishop 
muttered. “‘ Down the servants’ stairs and 
out through the butler’s pantry and 
kitchen. The chances are he peered into the 
lair from the terrace, and seeing Sherrill 
there alone, and nobody in the billiard 
room, took it for granted that we had gone 
up to bed. Or he might actually have seen 
us say good night and go out of the lair. 
And we two gabbling at the foot of the 
stairs like a couple of old fishwives while 
Sherrill was being done to death! Oh, God, 
forgive us!”’ 

“Tt’s not yet certain, sir,” Marsh began, 
but the bishop interrupted with a sort of 
rage. 

“Certain as that the wrath of God shall 
find out the shedder of innocent blood—the 
avenger of the blood. This béte sauvage 
struck him down with the hearth poker as 
he was leaning out to close the blind. The 
blow sent him reeling back across the table. 
Sherrill would have given a cry if stabbed.” 

“But the tights a 

“He had an accomplice, of course; some- 
body to cut the wires where they left the 
house, at his flashed signal. That might 
have been his daughter. There was plenty 
of time for her to get back to her room. He 
is apt.to come back at any moment now. 
The chances are that he seized the body of 
his victim and carried it down to throw off 
the pier. He’sa lean, powerful fellow. But 
we might verify that about the poker and 
pase sure that he’s not in his room after 
a ind 

Marsh laid his hand on the knob and 
opened the door, a little warily. Flashing 
his light about, they saw that the bed was 
freshly laid back, but had not been used. 
Smith-Curran’s clothes, the blue serge coat, 
white flannel trousers worn by him that 
afternoon and evening were folded with 
military neatness and laid across a chair by 
the door, ready for the valet to take and 
press. It looked as if he had, as Iona had 
told them, sat by the window in pajamas 
and kimono to smoke a final cigarette be- 
fore getting into bed. 

“His nightdress would be an alibi of 
sorts,’ said the bishop, and turned his torch 
on the ornate rack of hearth implements 
beside the fireplace. Brush, shovel and 
tongs were there, but the poker was miss- 
ing. ‘‘Yes, he did it with the poker.” 

Marsh was thinking hard. The first con- 
fusion of shock had now passed, to leave his 
brain clear and active. He began to find 
certain flaws in the bishop’s indictment of 
Smith-Curran in regard to this horrid crime; 
not unanswerable ones, but still points that 
demanded closer scrutiny. 

“He must have known that I hadn’t yet 
come up, because my room is next to his. 
In that case, he would have reasoned that 
I must still be with Mr. Dodge.” 

“No doubt he did,”’ the bishop retorted. 
“T just this moment pointed out that he 
probably saw us say good night to Sherrill 
and go out of the lair. He then gave us 
ample time to get to our rooms before 
striking the lethal blow and signaling to 
have the wires cut. We stood there talking 
at the foot of the stairs for at least five 
minutes.” 

“Then you believe the lights were cut off 
after Mr. Dodge had been struck down?” 

“Yes, on further consideration; as, if 
they had been cut off before, Sherrill would 
have been put on his guard—called out to 
us or made some exclamation. I should say 
that the murmur of our voices must have 
been audible to him, with the house silent.”’ 

“Then if Smith-Curran first struck down 
Mr. Dodge, why should he have put out the 
lights at all, if he calculated that we must 
be already in our rooms and preparing for 
bed? Wouldn’t we have reasoned that to 
plunge us in darkness would be sure to 
rouse our suspicion that something was 
amiss?’’ : 

“Not necessarily,’ snapped the bishop. 
“He might have counted on our merely 
thinking that something had gone wrong at 
the power plant, and that they would go on 
again directly. That happens sometimes in 
suburban places, and even in some cities. 
Last winter while visiting in Washington, 
at a big house on Massachusetts Avenue 
just off Sheridan Circle we were plunged in 
darkness for two hours. There were lamps 
and candles, of course. But our rooms are 
supplied with candles here, on the night 
tables and dressers.” 

“But all the same,’’ Marsh persisted, 
“why should he have wanted to cut off the 
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lights, with everybody gone up but Mr. 
Dodge, and nobody about the premises, no 
neighbors within view, no night watchman? 
I should think he’d have wanted light, if 
only to remove possible incriminating 
traces.” 

“My dear Marsh’’—the bishop’s voice 
was nervously petulant—“‘how can we say 
at this moment just what his reasoning 
was? Whoever cut the wires may not have 
known which was telephone and which was 
light. Or the man may have wished to 
eliminate all risk of being seen and recog- 
nized. In any case, he would count on a 
certain period of confusion that would give 
him time to dispose of the body in some 
fashion and return. He’s apt to come at 
any moment. When he does, you will have 
to hold him up with your pistol and stand 
guard until the police arrive. You had bet- 
ter station yourself behind that door at the 
head of the back stairs—take him by sur- 
prise. If he attacks, don’t hesitate to 


‘shoot, and shoot to kill.’ 


Here evidently was a churchman of the 
militant sort, no conscientious objector to 
the taking of a certain sort of human life. 
But the most pious of prelates have been 
known to tuck up their cassocks and grasp 
a musket at the approach of a painted 
savage, and as the bishop saw him, Smith- 
Curran was infinitely worse. A soul already 
lost, a faggot for the burning. 

“Tam going to look around outside,”’ he 
said. “If he comes before I return note 
particularly his aspect and his behavior, 
what he says and how he saysit. Don’t let 
him blarney you.” 

“‘T’ll try not to lose my head, sir,’’ Marsh 
said dryly. 

“That’s it. Don’t get rattled, and don’t 
permit your sympathy for his daughter to 
influence your sounder judgment. I now 
agree with you that she must be entirely 
ignorant of the whole affair—or else a con- 
summate actress. But it’s too early to 
decide.” 

“One minute, sir. Wouldn’t it be better 
not to let him know of our suspicions until 
the police arrive—or not even then, for that 
matter? We haven’t much to back them 


p. 
“What’s that? We haven’t much —— 
But bless me, didn’t he go out—with the 
poker?”’ 
“Yes, but what if he tells us what he told 
Iona? It might have been true, at that.” 
““My dear Marsh, stop and think. This 
is not an attempt at burglary, but a mur- 


der, and the victim’s body disposed of so | 


that there can be no corpus delicti. The 
motive was not theft, with the striking 
down of Sherrill necessary to that end. Be- 
fore this tragedy we had already a straight 
case of attempted murder, and now this 
man has slipped out the back door with the 
poker and not yet returned. What more do 
you want?”’ 

“T don’t know. It seems a stupid trick 
for a criminal of experience.”’ 


“He underrated the acumen of some of | 


us here, and he knew nothing of our deduc- 
tion about the starlings.” 


“Then Iona can’t know anything about 


all that.” 


“No, I shall have to concede you that | 
The bishop’s tone was uncon- | 


point.” 
sciously reluctant. He disliked to see a fish 
slip from his net. ‘Perhaps you are right, 


though, about making no charge against | 
Better not put him on | 


the man just yet. 
his guard before being questioned officially. 
But I want you to observe him closely. 
Note every word and gesture and expres- 
sion. Now I’ll go out and look round a 
little.”’ 

He went out of the room and to the main 
stairway. Marsh stood on the threshold of 
Smith-Curran’s room, deep in thought. 
The bishop must be right, he reflected, but 
this crime seemed an ill-conceived one for a 
clever criminal. 

It had no props, no frame or blind or 
plant. There was nothing to account for 
the act, like a rifling of the desk drawers as 
if in search of the safe combination or the 
ripping out of the paneling, or something of 
the sort. 

Would such a criminal as the bishop 
claimed Smith-Curran to be have made 
such a stupid job of it? Marsh did not 
think so. Still, he might be stupid, ruth- 
less, but not cunning. And he might have 
believed that Dodge suspected something 
that he had thus far withheld but was apt 
at any moment, the next day perhaps, to 
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lay before some expert criminologist. 
Smith-Curran might have decided to take a 
bold chance. 

Marsh was convinced, however, that 
Jona knew nothing at all about the affair, 
suspected nothing. Her face in the aper- 
ture of the door had shown astonishment as 
well as horror. Marsh wondered what, in 
the event of Smith-Curran’s conviction, her 
position would be. With such testimony as 
the bishop had to offer, which he himself 
would be bound under oath to support, 
Iona could scarcely escape indictment and 
conviction of being accessory before the 
fact, and sentence to a long prison term. 
She had been with her father in Dodge’s 
room, appeared the next morning to have 
been searching the lawn to remove any 
morsels of evidence left by the starlings, 
lied about finding a four-leaf clover where 
no clover grew, started to drive off in the 
car with the dead starlings that would seem 
unaccountably to have worked their way 
out of Dodge’s brief case. And it would 
not impress a jury as probable that a young 
woman should have remained lying on her 
bed in the dark while her father went out 
on a burglar stalk, armed only with a brass 
fire poker, in a house that contained a num- 
ber of stalwart men. 

There was no getting round the fact that 
Iona was in deep. Close examination of her 
previous relations with Barclay might bog 
her even deeper, in the matter of possible 
motive. Two big fortunes were involved. 

And Marsh reflected, only thirty hours 
before, Iona had saved his life. This unde- 
niable fact would not have prevented his 
taking any action in his power, no matter at 
what cost to Iona, to safeguard Dodge’s 
life. But now that the blow had fallen, 
Dodge presumably killed, and Iona inno- 
cent, as Marsh believed, his obligation to 
her was of a magnitude that he could not 
deny. He must warn Iona of the net soon 
to be drawn about her, give her a chance to 
prepare some sort of a defense before being 
taken unawares by her first examination. 
There was no time to lose. The police might 
now arrive at any moment. 

Marsh stepped to Iona’s door. He was 
about to rap, when it opened suddenly and 
Iona confronted him. Evidently she had 
thought both men to have gone and meant 
to steal to the top of the stairs and listen, 
for she was still, as far as Marsh could as- 
certain in the dark, only in her nightdress. 
And at the same moment he heard the purr 
of a motor as it slowed to turn into the 
grounds. 

“Tona,” he whispered, using her first 
name in his haste, ‘“‘there’s something I 
must tell you quickly. The police are 
coming, and the bishop has a strong case 
against you and your father, first for the 
attempted murder and now for the actual 
murder of Mr. Dodge.” 

Iona gave a low moan. 

“T knew he thought that. 
posterous— Marsh.” 

“‘T know that you are innocent,’’ Marsh 
said, ‘‘but things look black for your father, 
The evidence is strong against him. Wait!’’ 

He hurried to the window at the far end 
of the hall, which commanded a view of the 
entrance drive before it curved round to the 
front of the house. The car had stopped 
and Marsh saw the flicker of a torch. Its 
bright beam flashed up into the air, against 
the foliage of a tree. That, Marsh thought, 
would be the chauffeur examining the 
wires. The car started ahead again. Marsh 
went back to Jona, who had stepped out 
into the corridor. 

“Now listen carefully to what I have to 
say.’ 

And as rapidly but comprehensibly as 
possible he gave her a clear brief of the 
bishop’ssumming up. Iona listened tensely, 
without interruption. Marsh, even while 
talking, heard the car come to a stop before 
the perron of the house, then a murmur of 
voices in which he was able to distinguish 
the bishop’s vibrant tones. 

As he finished speaking Iona raised her 
hands to her temples. Marsh, even in the 
murk, was able to see the dim gleam of her 
bare white arms. He failed, however, to 
see another white figure that had come from 
the other end of the corridor to the head of 
the stairs. 

Iona, as if overwhelmed at what she had 
just been told, made some indistinguishable 
murmur in a low, stricken voice. And at 
that moment the hall lights, with those 
others that had been turned on at the 
moment of extinction, flared out brilliantly. 

Looking then over Iona’s shoulder, Marsh 
saw Cicely standing with one hand on the 
heavy carved rail that guarded the shaft of 
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Marsh as’ he stood there with Iona, 

turned with a gesture of unspeakabi, 

gust and iat: eed way rapidly back 
room. 

/ x 

HE afiten illumination acted 

Saas to Iona. She gave a ch 


gas 

“Oh, dear! © Oh, dear!’”’ she LA 
“Tire ghastly! It’s horrible! You don 
lieve it, Marsh?’ 4 

“Not where you’ re concerned,” o 
swered in a dull voice, 

Here, no matter what might yet h; 
or be proved, was the end of all 
save hostile ones with the family 
patronage, then intimate friendlin 
promised such bright things for the f) 
Marsh felt that no amount of explar 
could ever obliterate the impressio 
Cicely had received while yet in igno 
of the frightful tragedy that must n 
any moment plunge her into a black 
of broken-hearted sorrow. She adore 
idolized her father. No doubt ther 
for her being still unmarried at twentj 
was because she had not yet met the 
who impressed her as in any degree) 
his measure. — | 

“What am I to do? Oh, what sh: 
do?” Iona moaned. “Where is fs 
Have they arrested him?”’ 

“TI don’t believe so. They’ve ju: 
rived. Nothing is certain yet.” | 

“But it’s outrageous, Marsh. Hor 
anybody be so cruel? Especially a nr 
holy orders, a bishop? The man’s a 
He’s mad. Father has been” through ) 
fearful things in wars the world over, | 
Africa and China and Russia and the 
War, but he’s no assassin. It’s PB 
terous!” 

Marsh heard steps coming up the} 
He thrust Iona gently back into ney : 

“Hope for the best,” he said, “ 
what I can for you. Try to get = 
hand. You are going to need all 
courage and clear-headedness.” 

He closed the door and walked be 
the head of the stairs, meeting the :y 
the top of them. 

s The police are here,” panted the a 
man, “and as you see, the chauffev 
found and connected the break in th 
cuit.” 

“He was quick,’’ Marsh muttered. 


and asked if anything was wrong ¢ 
Dodge place. It seems there was ak 
phone call for the house, and Cent 


of that sort of thing nowadays. 
dear me, now I have a frightful ta. 
must tell Cicely.” 

“Break it to her gently,’’ Marsh ad; 
“Tell her that Mr. Dodge has beer 
naped; say we hope that he may noti 
met with foul play.’ 4 

“T’ll do my best. She’s a brave gir! 
some reason there’s been no time 


not gone into the first attempes but I 
it’s an outside job, to get at the conte 
the safe. Now they want the safe « 
to discover what it may contain.’ 


“Yes, Cicely. Sherrill gave it to 
case something should be wanted — 
absence. These two men are not (|! 
town police, but a pair sent here to ir? 
gate another criminal case. They inf 
me as efficient. No sign of Smith-Curt 

4s No. Doesn’t that strike you ag 

“It’s all grotesque. I am on the pi! 
losing my wits. How about Iona?” 

‘She came out of her room and Itc 
just what had happened.” 

“Was that discreet?” we G 

“What does it matter? She’s not {i fll 
It was indiscreet, though. Cicely hav) 
wakened by the car stopping at th 
and came out to the head of the 
Just then the lights went on and sh 
what must have seemed a scandalous 
considering her ignorance of what's) 
pened.” p 

“Dear me, what a frightful, he stly} 
I must go. They are waiting for the sf 


(Continued from Page 162) 

trelieved, Marsh. I consider it vitally 
rtant that Smith-Curran’s aspect be 
| before he may be able to suppress 
avidence—bloodstains on his person, 


‘ery well. . 
e bishop made his way to Cicely’s 
», at the head of the stairs. Some min- 

passed. He came out followed by 
ey, who had slipped on a dressing gown 
yme dark stuff. She held herself 
iy, walking with a firm step. Her 
went for a moment in the direction of 
ah, who was standing with his back 
ist the wall; but she gave no hint of 
il him at all. 


n2d all other emotions. Poor girl, fac- 
‘\ravely her life’s first overwhelming 
and not overwhelmed. She had been 
little when her mother died. The 
ho, Marsh believed, would hardly have 
tLred at this moment to say anything in 
‘se of Marsh’s position when the lights 
sid on, especially as Cicely would not 
yi'mentioned her witnessing it. The 
mn mind does not, as the bishop had 
ii2d for his own, work fourth dimen- 
ly. An actual fourth dimension is 
wed for that. 
\\the minutes now dragged past, Marsh 
x, to find his vigil becoming insupport- 
e He found himself resenting the bish- 
sself-assumed direction of the case. 
¢ all, what right had this prelate to 
eMarsh his orders? The police were 
wn charge of it, not this, as Marsh be- 
1) feel, officious clergyman. If, in the 
nn of the proper authorities, it was 
‘ble to take Smith-Curran red-handed 
; entrance, why had they not given 
iorders to that effect—detailed one of 
ipwn men? It struck Marsh also that 
wo men were entirely inadequate for 
riuinal affair of such gravity. But per- 
yxsthey had telephoned for more, who 
r] arrive at any moment. 
‘in, as Marsh’s impatience was becom- 
ipidly exhausted, Iona’s door opened 
le came out clad in a dark jersey dress. 
‘;1y news of my father?” 
‘lot to my knowledge.” 
‘\hat are they doing downstairs?” 
cee pe the contents of the safe.” 
‘Jean’t stand this any longer, Marsh. 
: rrible.about Mr. Dodge; but for all 
nw, my father may have been killed 
). He’s impulsive and absolutely fear- 
. le may have run right into it. I want 
zqut and look for him.” 
‘(me on then,”’ Marsh said. ‘‘I’ll go 
hou.” 
goring the bishop’s orders with a sort 
airy relish, Marsh led the way to the 
ktairs. They went down them, through 
-litler’s pantry, the laundry that put 
aime side and out into the night. Mak- 
sir way close to the wall of the house 
tl wing at the end of which was the 
, ey approached it silently. Marsh was 
hg his light along the terrace, and 
ys they drew near the corner of this 
igiome bright metallic object flashed 
h the zone of light, just around the 
n of the lair and against the wall. 
tyas the brass fire poker, a sort of 
ae implement. Marsh picked it up. 
¢ 


st close scrutiny on holding it to the 

Ishowed a smear of blood and some 

mo on the heavier squared extremity. 

‘lat did it,” Marsh said grimly. 

01. had seemed to freeze. Her breath- 

Ws a series of gasps, as if she had been 

ng up a steep hill. 

(, Marsh, you'll suppress that—throw 

liesea? He didn’t doit! Hedidn’t! I 

Wae didn’t! But that poker would be 

th damning. Throw it in the water!” 

Tan’t do that, Iona. Sherrill Dodge 

‘ly friend.” 

Mrsh, I saved your life! You said 
lf [saved your life! If it hadn’t been 
| you would not be here now to get 
cher unjustly incriminated. If I’d 

‘ drown ——.” She wrung her hands. 
& no sense in it, no reason.” 

sh! 


’ were dangerously close to the win- 
the lair for even Iona’s low impas- 
lewhisper. At any moment somebody 
dinight open it and come out. Marsh, 
li; the poker in his right hand, took 
a\elbow with the left and urged her 
she terrace, down the steps and onto 
lan. They were both wearing the deck 
Svith which they had been shod on 
li); from the yacht. 
of earshot from the house and 
ued in the gloom of that black night, 
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Iona turned their steps toward the shore. 
Marsh did not resist. Some voice within 
him was repeating over and over, ‘She 
saved my life. Yes, she saved my life. She 
held me up when I was sinking and might 
have drawn her down. Yes, she saved my 
life. And after all, Dodge is dead. She 
saved my life, and I can’t helpsave Dodge’s.”’ 
_ Shambling along in this way, Iona cling- 
ing to Marsh’s arm, they came presently 
to the path at the top of the rocky rampart 
along the shore. Here they paused. The 
tide was out, though there were no mud 
flats, as the shore line on this promontory 
was fairly sheer; but there were black fis- 
sures between the rocks, and impenetrable 
chasms from which a cool dank air rose, 
impregnated with the cadaverous odor of 
dead mollusks and rotting detritus that 
had washed ashore. 

This and the heavy darkness, unstirred 
by the faintest draft of moving air, gave to 
what was normally a charming spot an 
atmosphere like that of a Stygian flood 
across which those departed the world of 
light and motion waited to be ferried. 

Neither of them spoke. Marsh, holding 
the accusing implement in one hand and 
with Iona clasping the other in both of hers, 
an imploring gesture, stared out across the 
sunken stretch of water that was flat as a 
pool of coagulating ink. {Of the Trilby, 
at her moorings out there, only the riding 
light was visible, as though his fond crea- 
tion had receded from before his percep- 
tion, like all associated with her. 

For it was in Marsh’s mind that here, 
through some mocking trick of destiny, his 
march to success had reached the end of its 
beat; that he stood on the edge of a future 
rather like the waste in front of him, dark, 
uncertain and in which he might yet sink 
to an unknown depth. Well, poor Dodge 
was probably out there somewhere, in body 
if not in spirit. And here stood himself, 
Marsh, who had begun to love the man, his 
hand clasped in that of the daughter of 
Dodge’s murderer, and giving ear to her 
implorings. 

Marsh no longer felt any doubt of Smith- 
Curran’s guilt. Call it stupid, a burst of 
homicidal mania, blood lust, anything you 
like, the poker had proved the man a mur- 
derer. But Marsh still believed Iona in- 
nocent of all association with the affair. 
Since Dodge was dead, why ruin utterly 
her life? Leave vengeance to the Lord, and 
to the law. It couldn’t help Dodge. And 
why exalt the credit of the bishop as a crime 
detector? 

The bishop, Marsh felt, ought to be 
ashamed of himself. Defense was one 
thing and revenge entirely another. It was 
not becoming to his cloth, once the crime 
had been committed, to keep on nosing like 
a questing bloodhound or play the part of 
police. Marsh owed him no odds—and he 
owed Iona his life. But for Iona, he would 
at this moment be down there under that 
black slimy water in the black mud, bait for 
crabs. 

Thrusting out the arm to which Iona 
clung, Marsh whirled the brass poker up 
over his head, then flung it spinning in 
a dull golden arc against the sky of wet soot. 
Far out from the shore, in four-fathom 
water at mean low tide, a faint splash re- 
ported that it was stricken from the records. 
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ARSH, as he recovered from this record 

poker throw, became acutely conscious 
that with that lethal if domestic implement 
he had flung overboard a good deal besides. 
Iona’s arms were round his neck, her face 
against his chest. She was choking her 
acknowledgment in a low, strangled voice. 
These were incoherent, probably to Iona 
herself as much as to Marsh, who was not 
giving the slightest thought to them. 

His mind was now entirely self-centered. 
Here of his own deliberate act he had 
stepped beyond the pale of civic virtue, re- 
pudiated an obligation not only to the land 
of which he was a citizen in good standing 
but to a dear friend, and to the family of 
that one. He had consigned to the oblivion 
of bottom mud the one bit of really damn- 
ing evidence against Smith-Curran. The 
blood, the hairs on the poker were subject 
to comparison and identification; would 
have been enough to hang a man, Marsh 
thought. So that in suppressing them 
Marsh had made himself accessory after the 
fact to the murder of his friend and patron. 

Iona, still clinging, was sagging now. 
The burden of her weighed on him, un- 
pleasantly at first. Then, as instinctively 
his own arms encircled her body to relieve 
the strain on his neck, a thrill almost like a 
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stab of pain went through him. This, in a 
way, was a mental as well as physical reac- 
tion. It crossed his consciousness that 
there was now established between them a 
sort of union to make them of similar 
species, a bond of outlawry that placed 
them side by side in their relation to a more 
law-limited society. Well, let be. His rise 
had been a bit skyrocketish, so let him 
burst in a vortex of bright multicolored 
sparks before his spent shell started down. 

His clasp of Iona tightened. Good or 
bad, innocent or guilty, this creature in his 

arms was of a sort to fill the needs of a self- 
determined Adam. Her lithe suppleness, 
which might be of soul as well as body for 
all he knew or cared, roused in Marsh a sort 
of savage recklessness, an indifference as to 
whether he hurt her, just as he had felt 
indifference as to whether he drowned her. 
If now, Marsh reflected profanely, he were 
to be driven out of paradise just when his 
title to it seemed guaranteed, then he would 
take with him a solacing Eve. Also, he 
remembered, he had, in the eyes of Cicely 
and her complete future vision, done so 
already. 

Iona murmured, ‘“You’ve squared your 
debt, Marsh. And he’s not guilty.” 

Marsh did not answer. He was in this 
moment like a man who has stepped outside 
his real self and surveys that simulacrum 
with a contemptuous defiance. What 
worth all the work and worry and suppres- 
sions of his past life? At that moment, 
from no great distance farther along the 
shore and under the break of the low cliffs’ 
edge, as it looked, there came a sudden up- 
ward flare of light. It shone out against 
the murk, then was extinct. Marsh laid his 
lips to Iona’s ear. 

“Keep still. There’s somebody over 
there—under the ledge.” 

He released Iona, who turned. They 
stood for a moment listening. Again there 
came that sudden upward flare of light, as 
if some person at the bottom of one of the 
many fissures between the rocks had 
lighted a cigarette, when the reflection of 
the match had been faintly thrown in air. 

Marsh and Iona obeyed instinctively 
that primitive impulse that prompts one to 
crouch on discovery of an alien presence at 
a moment of stress, and where passions are 
rife. It was past the time and not the sort 
of night to tempt boating couples or ca- 
noeists to land along the shore. The same 
idea occurred to both, that here might be 
some solution for the disappearance of 
Dodge, the interment of his corpse below 
high-water mark, that all betraying signs 
of a new-dug grave be washed away as the 
tide rose. Marsh, at that moment, was 
convinced that here was the reason for 
Smith-Curran’s failure to return. It was 
imperative that Dodge’s remains be hidden 
beyond mortal ken as soon as might be. 
The law requires a corpus delicti, or at least 
some part of one. In such case, as it seemed 
to Marsh, the man described himself a 
bungling assassin to have forgot about the 
fire poker. The blood and hair on it when 
matched might have made these present 
efforts a waste of sweat and labor; carrying 
the heavy body such a distance, scratching 
out a hole deep enough to contain it—and 
here the poker would have come in handy— 
and lugging big stones to hold the cadaver 
down. 

The matches struck would be to survey 
the finished job, Marsh thought, and im- 
mediately another problem presented. It 
was one thing to throw out into deep water 
the weapon or implement that Smith- 
Curran had used for the murder of Dodge, 
and quite another to withhold testimony 
should he now come on the murderer him- 
self at the completion of his interment of 
his victim. In the first instance, that of the 
poker, Marsh had ceded to Iona’s father the 
benefit of a slim doubt. But he could not 
find it in his heart or conscience to grant 
him any grace where there could be no 
doubt. No, the hand was played out, and 
no more tricks in sight for this thug. 

“Wait here,’ Marsh whispered, and 
started on hands and knees to crawl in the 
direction from which the flare of light had 
come. He was all set to cope with a mur- 
derer at bay, provided with a blinker and 
the automatic pistol the chauffeur had 
given him. The best thing for all concerned, 
Marsh thought grimly, would be for Smith- 
Curran to rush him with a chunk of jagged 
quartz and get himself killed. 

He had not crawled many feet when Iona 
was upon him with arush. She flung her- 
self down at his side, her arms round his 
neck again. 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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At last..the wheels 
of the motor car 
have caught up with the rest ofi 


NCE upon a time aman hung an engine 
under a buggy and called it an automobile. 


There are now 17 million of them inthe United States. 

Considerable change has taken place since the first 
one ran. 

Yet it has taken all this time for the automobile 


to forget that its forebear was a buggy . . 


To outgrow the customs and cast off the habiliments 
of its buggy ancestry... 


To realize that its speed, its weight, its strength, its 
purpose, its beauty are no more related to the buggy’s 
than to the bobsled’s .. . 

And to equip itself accordingly. 
~ “~ “~ 


Peculiarly, the last thing the automobile thought 
about changing was its wheels . . 


The wheels without which it would be just as useful 
asa barnacle?. ~~ 


The wheels on which it runs! 


It seemed to forget how intimately its wheels are 
connected with its speed, its weight, its strength, its 
purpose, its beauty. 

Na PT Ry TN 


Of course the practical necessities forced some 
modification of the old buggy wheels. 


They were strengthened and brought closer to the 
ground and encompassed with rubber and air. 


But after all they were only glorified buggy wheels— 
survivors of the horse-drawn Nineteenth Century. 


Then a great engineer built an automobile whee 


Forgot all about buggies and bicycles. Th 
Victorian traditions overboard. 


Of course he built it of modern material—ste el, 


But more than that! He molded steel into a w 
derful new design, adding immeasurably to its natu 
advantages. He built the only convex wheel—a fo 
which permits the resilience of steel to temper thi 
severity of road shocks... . 


Which makes braking more positive and steerin| 
easier, by permitting the placing of brakes and k 
pins in direct line with the wheel. 

With tremendous rollers he tapered his wheel fr. 
hub to rim, giving it the utmost strength, plus fleetr 
where it spurns the road . 


A shining, stream-lined disc of steel, designed 
carry an automobile beautifully, swiftly, safely! 


“ A ~ 


Americans first saw this wheel in France during th 
War. Saw it battling impossible roads under imp 
sible loads at the Front—triumphantly! Sa 
beauty flashing on the boulevards of Parigy 
Europe’s most famous cars. bi 


A great General recognized its perfection—reall: 
that it was finer than anything we had—and orde 
official cars equipped with it. 

The Budd-Michelin Wheel! 

eee et 


A short time ago, 70 per cent. of the people wh 
bought a certain famous make of car voted agai 
wood wheels—decided that they wanted wheels | 
modern as their cars. ; 


(Continued from Page ani 
> .! t : ! It’ 
rsh, you don't have to.do this!, It’s 


Let go!’ And then, as her grip round. 
1attightened, ‘‘ Let-—go—you—cat !”’ 
jst'word hespat out in strangling rage. 
mere persuasion, implorings, sud- 
‘ad changed their character. It was 
w. Iona’s arms that were round his 
» but a twisted silken scarf with 
Jshe had deftly replaced them. So 
was this accomplished that. before 
realized what was happening, not 
yeech but breathing was choked off. 
;on hands and knees, the woman on 
k, and her hand in the knot she had 
od to catch in the strong silken scarf 
‘yisted it in the manner of a tourni- 
/A French apache trick—la garotte. 
3h flung himself over on his side, 
iz'to seize on some part of her. But 
Jithe as an otter, turned with and 
shind him. In such relative postures 
ras no force in the backward reach of 
ss arm. Muscular leverage was 
n:it. But if lonahad counted on that 
- heart action that had let him down 
h water, then she counted in vain. 
»horror, desperation and a growing 
(tion served Marsh for the moment 
2n the nature of a stimulant. He 
s:d about, squirming to get back on 
land knees that he might rise and tear 
¢. But Iona, still tightening her 
'e hold, squirmed partly under him, 
iz it impossible for Marsh to get any 
f hands or feet—like a fallen horse 
y be held down by a child sitting on 
se of its head. 
struggle was as silent as it was sav- 
Marsh, in the very nature of Iona’s 
¢e, could not cry out, and Iona did not. 
suggles began to diminish in force. 
etchimeswereringinginhisears. Then, 
sheverged on the loss of consciousness, 
-sion round his throat was suddenly 
id. He gasped and the air rushed into 
igs. Iona sprang to her feet. 
ok out!” she cried. ‘‘They’re 
el”? 
yin his half-asphyxiated state Marsh 
ad that this warning must be for her 
e Then, to his bewilderment, there 
e'rom that black niche in the rocks 
the light had flared the sudden deep- 
(thrumming of what sounded like a 
cul marine motor. At the same mo- 
‘two dark figures appeared, racing 
11 them across the lawn from the di- 
« of the house. Straight on past 
- and Iona they bounded, regardless 
m, whipped down into the fissure 
_ rattle of loose stones that was fol- 
(immediately by a splashing and a 
| as if tumbling into a boat. 
‘sh scrambled to his feet. Over the 
lof the rocks a dark form took shape 
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in’t stand it, Iona. This goes too far, . 
‘the-body of my dear friend-in the - 
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on the darker water, which immediately 
became a lambent blaze of phosphorescence. 
The craft was backing out at an angle that 
brought it broadside on, when it took form 


“vaguely as a long speed launch, low and 


broad of stern. 

There were then, as the bishop had 
opined, accomplices, though why these 
should have lingered on after the alarm and 
arrival of the police Marsh could not im- 
agine. He thought then of the automatic 
in the side pocket of his coat, and whipping 
it out he began to fire on the launch, in 
which he could distinguish the figures of 
three persons. Aiming as best he was able 
for his swimming head, Marsh emptied the 
weapon, but without result. Then, as the 
launch forged suddenly ahead a bright 
tongue of fine flame leaped out—another 
and another. 

“Drop!”’ Iona hissed. 

They went to earth again, this time 
apart. The firing ceased as the launch tore 
a pale blazing crease over the black sheen 
of the water. It dissolved in the murk. 
Marsh looked at Iona. 

“Nearly got me, didn’t you?” 

“T’m sorry, Marsh. I had to do it, but I 
wouldn’t really have strangled you.” 

“Oh, wouldn’t you have? What do you 
think of your parent now?”’ 

“‘He is innocent, of course. I know him, 
Marsh. But I simply couldn’t let you heap 
up accusing evidence against him. Even if 
aman is cleared, there are lots of people who 
still believe him guilty. And it mustn’t hap- 
pen here and now, of all times and places.” 

Shouts and cries had arisen at the house, 
the bishop’s voice bawling Marsh’s name. 
And then, as if in answer to them, there 
came from the place the launch had just 
left a faint, quavering cry for help. Weak 
as it was, there was a timbre to it that set 
Marsh’s heart to bubbling and sputtering 
as his desperate struggle with Ilona had 
failed to do. . 

“Help!” it called feebly, followed by a 
cough. ‘Help! Marsh! John!” 

Marsh crowded backhisgrowingfaintness. 

“Coming, Mr. Dodge!’’ he managed to 
call, and tottered in that direction. 

Iona darted past him and down into the 
rift. Stumbling and sliding, Marsh followed 
her, sprawling at length onto the sand and 
shingle of a little beach with the sheer 
weed-hung rocks on either side. Scram- 
bling up again, he discovered Iona on her 
knees between two prostrate figures. 
Marsh flashed his light first on one, then the 
other. They were, he saw, the still living 
persons of Sherrill Dodge and Major Smith- 
Curran. Iona was sobbing. 

“Oh, Marsh, I knew he hadn’t done it! 
They’ve killed him, I’m afraid—but he 
didn’t doit. And look, Marsh! Turn your 
light here! Look at Mr. Dodge’s head! 
There’s not a scratch on it!” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


After Thirty Long-Suffering Years, Horatius Terwilliger Openly and Publicly 
Refuses to Carry Any More Bundles for His Wife 
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“Your pride in a beautiful 


bathroom is renewed every day 


THE Guarantee Certifi- 
cate on Fairfacts Acces- 
sories definitely insures 
to you the permanence of 
these accessories as long 
as your building stands. 
Be sure to demand this 
protection. 


pose ; 


e 


We suggest 


FOR THE LAVATORY 


Soap Holders 

Tooth Brush Holders 
Tumbler Holders 
Shelves 

Medicine Cabinets 


FOR THE BATHTUB 


Combination Soap Holders 
and Safety Grips 

Sponge Holders 

Corner Soap Holders 


FOR THE TOILET 
Roll Paper Holders 


WHERE CONVENIENT 


Douche Hooks 

Strop Hooks 

Towel Bars 

Robe Hooks 

Cloth Hooks 
Bathroom Radiators 
Bathroom Seats 
Electric Light Brackets 


SEND THIS COUPON 


THE FAIRFACTS CO., INC., 


Please send me my Free Copy of 


for a gorgeous book of bathrooms 


Dept. Q3, 234-236 West 14th Street, New York City. 
“Permanent Beauty in Modern Bathroom 
Accessories"’ and information about the Fairfacts Special Process which enables you 
to guarantee the lasting beauty of Fairfacts accessories as long as my house stands, 


But be certain you have the 
kind of beauty that will last 


AIRFACTs accessories firmly installed in the 

walls, are an absolute requirement of the 
modern bathroom. You never tire of their clean- 
looking freshness. They are convenient and yet 
out of the way. Their charm always excites the 
admiration of your guests. 


When you install Fairfacts accessories, you get 
a definite guarantee backed up by The Fairfacts 
Company—the principal manufacturer of built- 
in accessories. It says that a Fairfacts accessory 
will preserve its gorgeous snow-white glistening 
surface as long as your house stands. After you 
see the guarantee, put it away in your strong box 
with your other valuable papers. 


Inferior fixtures crack because temperature 
changes cause unequal expansion between the 
surface and the interior. Just a splash of hot 
water, a quick draft of cold air from an open win- 
dow can do the trick in an instant. But it can’t 
do it with Fairfacts accessories. Fairfacts acces- 
sories are made by a special process which per- 
mits the inner material and the glazed surface to 
expand and contract equally. 


Permanence in bathroom accessories may not 
seem important to you now but it may save you 
bitter disappointment later. The Fairfacts Com- 
pany, Inc., Manufacturers, Dept. Q3, 234-236 
West 14th Street, New York City. 


‘Jairtacts 


Permanently Bathroom 
Beautiful a4 
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Feet that keep 
pace with good times 


WITH Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes you never seem 
to know the strain and weariness that come from 
tired feet. Whether for dancing, for afternoon 
wear, for walking—you will find a style to com- 
plete the smartest ‘costume and to strengthen, 
support and rest your feet. 


Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes add beauty to the 
foot and trimness to the ankle because they give 
a delicate curve to the arch. They protect your 
foot where it needs it most. Lacing an Arnold 
Glove-Grip Shoe lifts up the arch instead of press- 
ing it down. A patented, exclusive feature. 


Models in the latest modes for men and women 
—$10 to $12. If you do not know the Arnold 
dealer, let us send you his address and a book of 
shoe styles. M. N. Arnold Shoe Co., North 
Abington, Mass. Dealers send for Catalog P-19. 


ARNOLD 


GLOVE-G RIP. SHOES 


A dainty shoe for all- 
round wear. Blends 
delicately with every 
costume. Built on our 
Pasadena last, this 
tan calf two-strap 
pump will give the 
longest lasung service. 


Look for this 
trade-mark. It 
is inside and on 
the sole of 
every Arnold 
Glove-Grip 
Shoe. 


SHOES) 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


Ten years ago Sargent stopped painting 
portraits because of this and similar annoy- 
ances. He felt that the almost inevitable 
compromise in doing portraits was not 
worth the struggle, besides keeping him 
from doing his best and freest work. There 
is the story of the Western man who went 
to Sargent in Boston and said, “I want you 
to paint my wife’s portrait.” ; 

“T’m not painting portraits any more,’ 
answered Sargent politely. 

“T know,” said the man, “but I must 
have you do my wife. I hear you got thirty 
thousand dollars for Blank’s picture. I’ll 
give you twice that.” 

“Sorry,” said Sargent. 

‘“Three times,”’ insisted the devoted hus- 
band. ‘‘Name your own price.” 

“Give me a day to think it over.” 

The next day the man came back eagerly. 

“No, I can’t do it,’ was Sargent’s an- 
swer. “I’d just make one more enemy.” 

One of Sargent’s most interesting paint- 
ings, if not the most interesting, was re- 
fused by the woman who ordered it. It 
frightened her because it brought out her 
character too much; it was too frank, she 
insisted. So she rejected the stirring por- 
trait. The painter obligingly said he would 
do’ another for her instead—and did; a 
gentle flattering canvas, which she took. 
Sargent sent the portrait, now his, to the 
Paris Salon. That was in 1884. It was a 
huge success, that Portrait of Madame X. 
For years dealers, museums and private 
collectors tried to persuade Sargent to sell 
it—he kept it in his studio in London—but 
he refused until recently, when the Metro- 
politan Museum acquired the lady in all 
her disdainful beauty. It is said that the 
lady was more than very sorry afterward. 

Another famous Sargent painting, an in- 
terior, met with a somewhat similar fate. 
Sargent had made a happy visit at the villa 
of some friends and as a memento painted 
the family as they sat in the drawing-room 
every evening. A few days after he had 
given the picture to them, the wife, an 
elderly woman, came to the painter. 

‘Surely I’m better-looking than that,” 
she said. ‘‘Couldn’t you change the picture 
a little, Mr. Sargent?”’ 

Much annoyed, Sargent took back the 
picture and gave them something else as a 
house present in its place. 


Unfortunate Mouths 


But it isn’t always the subjects who are 
unreasonable. Anders Zorn once painted 
two members of a family. They had the 
same peculiar mouth, a family trait. When 
the picture was done they had quite differ- 
ent mouths. 

“But,” said someone to Zorn, ‘‘that isn’t 
the mouth at all.” 

“You didn’t expect me to paint those 
mouths!” protested Zorn. 

Naturally, there are many different 
methods of carrying on this business of por- 
trait painting. Numerous painters believe 
that the road to success—artistic as well as 
commercial—is through pleasing people. 
According to Artur Halmi, a widely known 
painter of women who has painted beauties 
from the Vanderbilts and Goulds to Jeritza 
and Alda, women from all over this country 
and Europe, the success of a portrait painter 
doesn’t begin when a painter gets orders, 
but when the sitter is satisfied. 

“T think,” said Mr. Halmi to me the 
other day, “that the sitter should be pleased 
when she is buying the picture. If I want to 
please myself I hire a model. If a woman is 
beautiful she should be painted that way; 
if not so beautiful she should be painted to 


get the best out of her. Women:spend all ~ 


day in the quest for beauty, buying clothes, 
having their hair and skin made lovely, 
taking the right amount of exercise. What 
is more reasonable than that they should 
want to be made beautiful in a picture to 
hang in their houses?” 

The problems of these painters who have 
arrived at the upper reaches of their profes- 
sion are, however, as nothing to the diffi- 
culties of the beginners. Their problem in 
business is rather the lack of problems. 
Any sitter, no matter what the tempera- 
mentalities, would be a godsend to a young 
painter. Success and recognition come with 
incredible slowness and for years seem as 
remote as a financial coup does to a young 


BUSINESS — 
-ORTRAIT PAINTIN 


; 3. 
clerk in Wall Street. Ways of | 
started differ with American painty, 
those from other countries. 

The Americans first. When the, 
artist has finished art school an 
himself ready to enter the competi 
of portrait painting, he cannot just 
studio with a north light, buy 
paints and a few orange-colored gof 
ions and hang out a neat sign: | 


FINE PORTRAITS PAINTED BR 


It is always a profession which di\, 
subtle methods for advancing i 
arrived painter cannot go up | 
spective customer and say “I’m t 
portrait painter going; try me,” t 
another man can say “‘The Blank! , 
tainly the car for you to buy anc 
prove it.” a 

Much less can a beginner cry his vie 
the timorous artistic market. | 

He must wait: and hope and pr}; 
hire models. Friends also area grea) 
to draw upon. Almost anyone has4y 
enough to be flattered when an art 
matter how meager talents asks 
pose, and will-give up Sundays an¢ 
weekday hours for. the pleasure of :y 


himself on canvas: y 
" 


Word-of:Mouth Adverts 
a es «oe w/v 
I know one girl who has a positiving 
for having her picture done, seeing er 
in paint instead of in print. Shin 
hopes to have money to go to a recii 
painter and order herself done, but! y 
ing to let any dabbler in the world 
hand at copying her pictorial faq | 
keeps feeling: that: she will one daye 
inspiration for-a great picture, thelfs 
moiselle X of an undiscovered geus 
hang in some gallery of the future. | 
These friends who pose for the stig 
young artist do it for nothing mot 
this satisfaction. They don’t get ty 
trait, of course, for canvases are 0 
pensive to be given away. They a|k 
either for a stock on hand or serap¢ dl 
of the likeness for further use. In re 
stances the sitter will buy the pictu f 
nominal hundred or so dollars, but su 
this is a possibility too remote to bfin 
cially counted on. = | 
With some small stock on hand tlar 
is ready, if not to make money, at 
hope to make money. The usual th: i 
send several portraits to a big ext 
Exhibitions are to young artists wha 
openings are to dressmakers. The|h 
freshest and most vernal efforts are er 
be viewed, admired and—heaven 
ordered. The subjects of the portrailbi 
friends who may perhaps have 10 
enough to give a real commission0 
painter, once they have seen the m 
his work. Favorable or intereste| 
cisms in the art columns of newspi 
magazines help. But the best way! | 
ting one’s talent on a firm businessas 
twe or three portraits sold to co 
sitters. The person who is really 
with a finished portrait will not rest it 
has urged if not persuaded his frien) ' 
likewise. The man who has a docel’ | 
can cure all ills is mute compared toie 
who wants you to be done by his jit 
It is, of course, of great commercii) 
to have a museum or gallery purcha a 
ture for a permanent collection, a 1! 
be emphasized in loud red lettersm 
mouth-to-mouth advertising, which 
tically all that is permitted an arti 
The foreign painter who comes: 
is apt to find out much soon 
American whether he is to be as 
meaning success-in the sense of mé 
living, not as a standard of shee 
worth. Social contacts and letters ¢ 
duction are vital unless the artis/hé 
world-established fame like Zuloag; 
one acquaintance may hang the w? 
ture of an artist in this country. 
one successful portraitist came to? 
from Budapest fifteen years ag 
one friend here besides his mothe 
he came to see. He was known as 24 
in Hungary and had really not the 
staying in this country. .. 
Just before his visit was at : 


called on the friend, whom he hac 
(Continued on Page 17. A 


| (Continued from Page 170) 
a uth in Switzerland, and was shown 
‘0 4e great office of the now successful 
sins man. On the desk was a photo- 
yplof a lovely woman—his wife, the 
jstras told. The painter begged to be 
yw to paint her, but said he would only 
it xe were permitted to make the friend 
yrent of it as a souvenir of old times. 
ter me protest the offer was accepted 
j hpainted the beautiful young woman, 
w prominent New York matron. Her 
snc were excited about the picture, and 
‘or 1¢e knew it the artist had seven com- 
ssiis to paint portraits. From that time 
heias always had so many ahead he 
sn’ 1ad time to think of going back to 


dal st to live. 

as ond Hungarian wasn’t, however, so 
jcyn setting up shop in this country. 
a y came here, with only one acquaint- 
»e, Hungarian banker, as a refuge from 
. uspeaking crowds of the streets and 
»w's. The banker told him he might 
nt is portrait and that he would give 
, 2 undred and fifty dollars for it. The 
tu, was ready to be delivered on—to 
ke tings just a little harder—Christmas 
e. “he young man waited outside the 
in;oom door, wide-eyed at the dinner 
le'owded with expensive favors for a 
ty The banker stumped downstairs 
| hided him twenty-five dollars. 

‘B you said a hundred and fifty,” 
te 2d the painter timidly. “I have 
ae 

f ouldn’t think of paying a hundred 
| fy for a mere picture. Twenty-five 
nding. Take the painting away with 
1 i/ou don’t want the twenty-five.” 

le ook the money because he had to 
re/; but he went back to Hungary as 
n|; he could, deciding that America 
; aad place if even one’s own country- 
n {2W SO hard-hearted here. 


Charged to Advertising 


‘hlong chance, that recourse of the 
or r in spirit, is often taken by artists 
tir these golden shores. 
. venchman of very modest renown 
1e ) New York recently with a limited 
ou of money. He went to a hotel and 
ag | two pleasant rooms. He then tele- 
nt an American woman with whom he 
|h| several charming conversations the 
301 efore in Biarritz. She im- 
lily asked him to dinner, 
_Lalmost as quickly said he 
ilcike to paint her portrait. 
beime, practically without 
‘dia gentleman’s agreement. 
¥3 to take him about with 
—\t a hard task, for he was 
y ‘tractive, in a black pol- 
“i ay—and he was to give 
tl finished portrait. A free 
ip) as it were, put down in 
bi get to advertising. 
le'yas teaed and dined so 
ch iat he found he could get 
ig 1 a surreptitious breakfast 
r(ared coffee, rusks and an 
ng in his expensive room. 
al the portrait was finished, 
i gave, as is usual when the 
tri, of a charming lady has 
t final lick of paint on it, a 
ticelebrate its advent into 
¥eld of art. With his last 
nt five dollars he had tea and 
esnd the proper shreds of 
dy thes sent up. This story 
@ ppyending, because he got 
Clers before the last guest 
'Visked away in her motor. 
fe ng the proper social con- 
Somes to be almost as in- 
4. part of carrying on the 
leon as knowing how to 
Some painters like the 
1€ njoy being bandied about 
n 1 to tea, being fussed over 
_jiking a fuss about slim 
nt sand fatter, richer matrons 
‘hi flower-filled, petit-point 
rooms. Others are re- 
0 the point of social paral- 
‘us necessity. They feel 
. is immoral to have an 
Motive when they go 
: »meet people or entertain. 
comes over them when 
_¥@ to leave the sanctuary 
Own studios. One delight- 
iter, whose painting is as 
4S his convictions, said: 
. minute I know someone 
ing of having her portrait 


ii 


COURTESY OF REINHARDT GALLERIES 
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painted I feel an involuntary guilt as soon 
as I get near her. Of course I want the 
order, but I want it because she thinks I’m 
a good painter, not a good conversationalist. 
I’m interested in the technical part of paint- 
ing, and it’s hard to have to think of social 
maneuvers at the same time.”’ 

It is to painters like this that a good wife 
who is up on her part of the job is indis- 
pensable. Because, say what you will, the 
more people you meet who are interested in 
your product, the greater your chances of 
distribution become. A wife can take the 
edge off the crasser commercial details and 
make engagements in her own name. If she 
is both willing and charming she can see 
that her husband meets the proper people 
when out, and form a circle of her own that 
may develop into a salon. She can invite 
dealers who will further her husband’s in- 
terests. She can cultivate mothers with 
paintable daughters and men with decora- 
tive wives. She can chaperon the timid 
during sittings or be conveniently out of 
the way. 

A clever and tactful wife can serve as an 
inspiration, a hostess or a social secretary, 
according to the demands of the occasion. 
With the much advertised intuition of a 
woman, she can detect just what prospects 
her husband should be particularly nice to. 
She can persuade her husband to paint the 
prima donna of a revue, even if he doesn’t 
like her type, because of the splendid publi- 
city that will result. 

And why not? Talent left in unopened 
paint tubes for lack of opportunity is like 
the rule in physics that no sound exists un- 
less someone is present to hear it. No one 
would expect a great department store to 
keep silent if it had just received a ship- 
ment of old French furniture. How mad 
the manager would be considered if he said 
to the advertising department, “I don’t 
think we’d better say anything about these 
pieces. They are really works of art and 
therefore not to be vulgarized by flaunting 
them before the public.” 

There has been in the past a sort of taboo 
in discussing prices paid for portraits. In 
many cases it is still a matter almost too 
delicate for mention. 

The sitter hesitates to ask and the painter 
blushes as he states. 

“And it’s all nonsense,”’ said a well- 
known American painter. ‘‘Everyone 
knows that portraits aren’t brought by a 
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stork; that painters eat and rent apart- 
ments and take summer vacations. When a 
person goes to buy a piano or a beautiful 
motor car, the first question, and loudly 
asked, too, is ‘How much?’ When he goes 
to a studio or a gallery to consider a picture, 
that is the last question and it is always 
whispered as if it was in church. It makes 
it very hard for the poor painter.” 

Luckily, this taboo is breaking down to 
some extent now. Catalogues often have 
the price after the title of the picture. One 
painter I know has a neat little printed 
card, like this: 


PRICES OF PORTRAITS 
Headiandishoulogrsiges nik, chs s wie. $1500 
Half length store Psa S oem $2000—$2500 
Three-quarter length ....... $3000—$4000 


Full length $5000 


It is obviously impossible to give any rule 
for what a good portrait should cost. They 
range in price all the way from the $100 or 
$200 that a struggling beginner will take, 
to the $30,000 that is said to have been 
paid to Sargent for a portrait of an oil mag- 
nate. However, a good portrait by a com- 
petent established artist who is not a world 
figure is apt to cost for full length about 
$4000 or $5000. Zuloaga’s price, when 
commissions were accepted at his recent ex- 
hibition, was said to be $15,000 for a full- 
length portrait. 

Different painters have their individual 
methods for charging. Savely Sorin, the 
Russian, whose beautiful portraits are 
known all over the world, who painted the 
Duchess of York not long ago, and whose 
spirited picture of Pavlowa is a valued ac- 
quisition of the Luxembourg, has a schedule 
of prices. 

Another artist charges according to the 
difficulty he sees in reproducing the moods 
of the sitter. If he doesn’t think he can do 
the sitter justice, he refuses to paint her, no 
matter what she offers. 

On the whole, most portrait painters 
find it expedient to have a set price for their 
work. Prospective clients should—and 
do—shop around to find out prices and see 
the different manners. They find the mod- 
ern artist quite human and willing to dis- 
cuss the financial side. It has been said 


that the portrait painter should suit the 
price of his work to the individual purse, as 
a doctor does, but so far this Utopia has 
A portrait need is 


not been arrived at. 


The Gypsy Dance: Sevilla, From a Painting by Ignacio Zuloaga 
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never so urgent that it demands charity. 
True, a man will sometimes paint a par- 
ticularly interesting or beautiful subject for 
less because he thinks it will enhance his 
reputation—just as good a business move 
as getting the full sum in most cases. 

Temperamental days must be granted to 
painters too. One day a man will feel sin- 
cerely that he must have what seems an 
exorbitant sum to paint a portrait; another 
day he will reduce his price for no reason. 
A famous American painter once painted a 
man, his wife and his son. The price agreed 
on was $15,000 apiece. 

When the portraits were finished the man 
thanked the artist and said he’d like to 
send him a check. 

“Forty-five thousand is right, isn’t it?” 
he asked. 

“That sounds like an outrageous sum of 


money. I can’t take all that,”’ protested 
the painter. 
“Why not? It’s what we agreed on— 


$15,000 apiece, and I’m delighted with the 
pictures.”’ 

“T couldn’t take it. Make it out for 
$30,000 for the three and we'll call it 
square.” 

How much does a portrait painter make 
in the course of a year? An artist told me 
that a young painter is lucky if he makes 
$1000 a year after three years. A good 
workmanlike painter, if he is pushed by 
interested friends and dealers, will make 
about $7000 a year. As a painter’s fame 
increases, his prices leap up. He has more 
to do and less time to do it in. It becomes 
a case of supply and demand, as with any 
other commodity. When a man becomes 
one of the great his income can hardly be 
generalized about, since it is a matter of 
his own ambition and mood. 


When Sitters are Not Pleased 


Sorin will accept only four or five com- 
missions a year. The rest of the time he 
paints for himself or his fellow artists. He 
says he must make all his work of the best, 
for when he goes back to Paris from New 
York his friends always ask him ‘‘ What 
did you do in America?” and he feels he 
must have something worthy to show them, 
rather than a number of canvases over 
which he has spread his genius thin. 

Zuloaga said that if he were to stay in 
America and accept all the commissions 

offered him he would make $300,- 

000 this year. 

The actualfinancialtransaction 
in paying for a portrait are inter- 
esting. Some painters require a 
deposit on the order—often up 
to a half the price agreed on. Once 
in a while a contract is drawn up, 
but there is prejudice against this 
as a cold-blooded way of dealing 
with a profession so intimately 
concerned with beauty. Pictures 
are supposed to be paid for just 
as soon as they are accepted, and 
here arises the question of accept- 
ance. If people do not like their 
pictures they are naturally not 
eager to hand over the purchase 
price at once,and painful scenes 
follow. According to a prominent 
member of the younger American 
group, a settlement should be 
made about an_ unsatisfactory 
portrait just as a compromise is 
effected in a business deal when 
a carload of material ordered isn’t 
right. 

Hither the painter should paint 
another picture or the sitter 
should make some adequate and 
equitable payment for the time 
that has been put in on the un- 
fortunate canvas. 

In addition to the financial 

\ adjustments that must be made 
and the artistic differences dis- 
cussed in the first part of this 
article, there are the actual physi- 
cal problems of arranging the sit- 
tings and getting the sitters on 
canvas, which must be taken into 
account in carrying on the busi- 
ness of portrait painting. 

Jere Raymond Wickwire, an 
American painter, says, “‘ The sit- 
ters should codéperate with the 
painter in trying to get the right 
mood, and if possible should try 
to give up their time to the por- 
traits while they are being done— 
should go into it as they would a 
business or an operation.” 

(Continued on Page 177) 
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New floors for old 


Yesterday shabby. Today like new. And all 
because of some varnish, varnish-stain or hard 
wearing floor paint in fine colors. The pity of 
it, that floors should ever be allowed to grow 
shabby when every stroke of the brush means 
a room beautified as if by magic. If you have 
old floors to exchange for new you have a 
wonderful satisfaction ahead of you. 


Painting 

Inside Floor Paint is decorative 
and resists wear. Concrete Floor 
Finish will transform your base- 
ment. Porch and Deck Paint 
stands both wear and exposure. 


Varnishing 


Nothing so beautiful as a Mar- 
not Floor—shows wood and 
linoleum at their best. Water- 
proof and wear resistant. 


Staining 

Oil Stains for new floors—then 
varnish with Marnot. Floorlac 
—many fine colors—stains and 
varnishes in one operation. 


ONSULT ‘“‘floors’”’ on the Household Guide, as these people are 
doing. Then see what the ‘“‘Guide”’ tells you to use for creating 
beautiful floors that will wonderfully enhance your home. 


Here are correct materials for many surfaces—authoritative recom- 
mendations that can safely be trusted. 


You may know the particular beautiful color that you want, but do { 
you know the particular type of material? 


It is widely realized that each type of surface calls for its own type | 
of paint. Paints must be selected according to type. The sameistrue 
of varnish, of stain and enamel. 


The ‘“‘Guide”’ was devised by Sherwin-Williams to make selection 
of material as easy as selecting color by acolor card. The ‘‘Guide’’ stops 
mistakes in painting. Save this ‘‘Guide’’ for reference. 


Don’t buy again without first consulting the complete Household Guide 
on display at “ Paint Headquarters’—look for it - 


The store displaying the Household Guide in the window and inside is | 
truly ‘‘paint headquarters.’’ To the knowledge of the merchant is ~ 
added the service of the “‘Guide.’’ You know what to ask for and he _ 
knows how to serve you. He will recommend good painters when you. 
need expert help. He is the man in his line. a 


Ask the Sherwin-Williams Dept. of Home Decoration to send you, ,. 
absolutely free, attractive booklet B 450 on finishing problems and, 14 
also free, beautiful color plates of Special. Decorative Suggestions. © 
Individual recommendations on any work you plan also given with- 
out charge. Send 50c (65c in Canada) for a richly illustrated book of 
177 pages on Home Painting—full color plates—valuable and authori-— 
tative information. Write Dept. B 435, 601 Canal Rd., Cleveland, O. | 


sontinued from Page 173) 
, are apt to feel that they can run 


’ | 
ee sitting as casually as they would 


o a drug store for a chocolate 
tednilk. Instead of resting and mar- 
ling heir bodily and s iritual forces so 
t til will leave a recollection of them- 
es their best to their grandchildren, 
y ¢ume that tag ends of time are 


> i 


“ it once painted a portrait of an 
rly.merican woman in London. 

Wiike it very much,” said her daugh- 
- ‘ut mother looks tired.” 

he ainter asked what she had been 
ng. Vell, it seemed that she was enjoy- 
a ground of the London season, with 
ppi; and social engagements galore; 
“theffects of these crept into the pic- 
. { naturally the painter saw her as 
wa—tired. 

_perait painter must be ready to leap 
hules of many obstacle races. John 
mgfunter, a well known Anglo- 
eriin portrait painter and once a pupil 
argit’s, got a hurry call from his agent 


a 
Cad you leave on the midnight train 
Boon tonight to paint a picture on a 
h © 

Wi. hy yes,” stammered the surprised 
ite “I think I could.” ; 

The Young-Hunter went into the 
Jey laza in Boston the next morning 
nei ir. Sargent. 

wit are you doing here?’’ asked Sar- 
aa 

l’ron my way to paint a portrait on 
sch” said his former pupil. 

It in’t be done. You won’t get the 
t—’s impossible. But I wish you 


cm | 

helitter was an extremely important 
ne man, a power behind so many 
methat his name can’t be used. He 
sczoneealed behind thrones that he 
aygived on his yacht and had been 
sua-d by his business associates to sit, 
+ ar the most violent efforts. But he 
di; go on dry land for it. 

ttiied out to be just a little yacht, 
eaiof the big boat that had been de- 
becio Young-Hunter. The old gentle- 
) fit wanted to be painted right where 
yasring in a hammock on the deck. He 
iid 2 painted, but he wouldn’t be put 
‘nyaconvenience. Finally he was per- 
dec.o let the painter rig up a studio in 
caja, since the deck light was impos- 
e. ‘here he sat smoking and reading 
par. 
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The second day the old gentleman said 
suddenly, ‘‘I hate the sight of you.” 

**T didn’t come here to make a good .im- 
pression. I came to do my job,” replied his 
artist. i 

‘“Well, get on with your job then.” 

He maintained a bitter silence as the 
little ship rolled and the canvas rocked pre- 
cariously, until the picture was finished. 
At first he refused to look at it—it was all 
nonsense that he’d been coaxed into. At 
last he stole a glance and saw himself, 
newspaper, cigar, spectacles and all. Then 
he grinned. It wasn’t so fancy after all. 


“T guess the boys’ll like that,’’ he ad- 


mitted. 


One advantage that the foreign painter | 
who visits these shores has is his usual lack | 


of knowledge of fluent English. Such criti- 
cisms and idiosyncrasies of sitters cannot 


bother him very much. Either he doesn’t | 
understand or puts them down blandly’to | 


the customs of the country. 


The question of whether the foreign | 


painter or home talent is preferred by 
Americans is one that demands a yes-and- 
no answer. There is a great deal of com- 
petition between foreign painters—that is, 
those who come over for a brief time to 
visit and paint—and Americans or Amer- 
icans by adoption. There is a flavor about 
being painted by someone with a strange 
exotic name to straggle across the lower 
right-hand corner of the portrait that ap- 
peals to the abused Middle West, and even 
to New York. It is like the Paris label in a 
gown. One of our painters said the other 
day that he thought it was almost time for 
a tariff on foreign portrait painters. 

The vogue of these visitors, unless they 
are of the great, is apt to be brief. They fre- 
quently bloom and fade after the novelty 
wears off. A year or so ago a man arrived 
who was heralded as court painter to the 
king of a small country in Central Europe. 
Many people were charmed at the idea of 
being painted by a court painter and he got 
eight or ten commissions before it was dis- 


covered that as a painter he was a splendid | 


diplomat. An American of his abilities would 
have got no place at all. 

The American, though his rise in the 
profession is slower, is more likely to find 
his position stronger as time goes on; and 


once recognized, is pretty sure of an honor- | 


able and successful future. The masters 
in foreign art are, of course, outside this 
comparison. There can be no national dis- 
tinctions between those who imprison real 
beauty on their canvases in the course of 
their business of portrait painting. 
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THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A CONSUL 


shipmate, and the man who had signed had 
bought nothing but tobacco; yet he could 
only say that he supposed it was all right if 
the consul said so. 

After this I experimented. Twenty-three 
men out of twenty-seven cheerfully as- 
sented to considerable purchases which 
they had not made. Seamen got rattled 
and nervous in a shore office and would say 
anything to get away; that was the only ex- 
planation I could think of. I tried to con- 
firm Bullen’s extraordinary statement that 
the favorite reading of the forecastle was 
Bulwer; but the author of the Cruise of the 
Cachalot was speaking of an earlier day. 
Few men had reading matter in their dun- 
nage. 

One dead man’s kit contained Queechy 
and another a lot of dime novels; only this 
much did my researches yield. 

Few seamen in those days would leave 
any portion of their wages with the consul 
or permit him to transmit them; yet I have 
found a group of sailors, hours after paying 
off, flinging half sovereigns for men to fight 
over. Each coin represented two days of 
hard work and grim endurance. I once 
paid off the crew of a vessel which had lain 
two years in a port of Java, and some of the 
men received considerable sums. One of 
this crew came in three days later to beg a 
meal and was only stupidly surprised when 
I reminded him that he had left $1000 with 
me. He had forgotten the trifle; yet he had 
apparently been quite sober when paid off. 
I positively refused him more than fifty 
dollars and promised to remit the balance 
to his destination, wherever that might be. 
He had no destination, no relatives, no 
home, he announced; he had a fancy for 
Bristol and in Bristol he would stay. 

I went to the window. As I thought, the 
coy slattern who had irradiated the old city 
for him was prowling in the distance. I told 
him that if he could not get a ship I would 
buy him a passage to New York and remit 
the balance to the shipping commissioner 
there. He went away grumbling that the 
money was his to spend as he darn well 
pleased. He came the next day, togged out 
in those strange ingenuities which clothing 
manufacturers invent to make sailors on 
shore grotesque. With him came the out- 
fitter and a bill of ninety-nine dollars. 

I paid forty-nine dollars and said, ‘‘You 
gave him at least fifty dollars in cash and 
have added it to the bill: You must look to 
him for that.” 

A dreadful scene followed, but the shame 
of the seaman at not being able to do as he 
wished with his own money was soon lost 
in exultation at having done a landsman. 
That afternoon the drab Circe appeared 
disguised as a laundress. The bill for the 
gentleman’s washing was nine dollars. 

“You could buy his whole outfit for half 
that,” I said, as I refused to pay. 

“We've took ’im in,” she said. ‘’Ow 
about his bill for board?” 

“Two dollars a day from this hour.’’ 

She flounced out, muttering about ‘‘them 
as keeps honest folks out of their money.” 


A Lucky Escape 


The next morning came her alleged 
father. The sailor and his daughter had 
fixed it up. Marriage, settling down, a tidy 
7ome What about the money for “‘the 
bits of sticks’’? 

“His money is waiting for him in New 
York,” was the answer; “if your daughter 
is your daughter, and she loves him truly, 
she can wait while he makes the round trip 
and brings the money back.” 

“Lord love ye,” said the astonished man 
in a voice husky from balked avarice, “‘’e’d 
never come back!” 

“A fortunate escape from a loveless 
marriage then.” 

The sailor came, in old clothes. 

“They’ve turned me out,” he said, “‘and 
kept my bag for the bill.” 

“How much do you owe?” 

“Nothin’. She had the fifty dollars.” 

With the aid of a policeman, the clothes 
were recovered, a ticket bought for Liver- 
pool and the man put in the train by the 
office boy. All this was trouble wasted, for 
. nothing had been achieved except to change 
the port in which the money would be 
squandered. 

I once found a blank page in a log and by 
merest chance asked the captain how a 
sailor had made that long voyage without 
buying so much as a plug of tobacco. 
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“That fellow’s saved up to pay his pas- 
sage to San Francisco to kill a man,” said 
the captain. “He gave up smoking. He 
nearly frozeround the Horn, but he wouldn’t 
get into the slop chest. He means it, all 
right.” 

This was the story: A second mate had 
saved $1100 and bought a half interest in a 
sailor boarding house. On the third day 
his partner had reminded him that Ole 
Svenson’s credit was exhausted and had 
said that Ole must ship in this vessel; but 
the Swede was dead drunk upstairs. ; 

“You go down to the shipping commis- 
sioner’s office and sign him on,” the partner 
said, ‘‘and I’ll bring him down to the tug.” 

This kind of thing was a trifling incident 
in the life of a boarding master. The un- 
suspecting second mate signed Ole’s name 
to the ship’s articles and was conducted 
with the crew to the landing stage; but Ole 
never came. The second mate told the 
story, pleaded, fought. 


The Mate’s Log Book 


“The ship is ready,’ said the official. 
“You have just signed an agreement to go 
in her. We can’t delay her. By your own 
story you were a party to an intended 
shanghai-ing. You must go.”’ 

So they put him on board. I know that 
he took passage for New York, but never 
heard whether the story had an end. 

The mate’s log book is the history of the 


voyage and the foundation for the legal. 


documents on which are based insurance 
and salvage claims, and by which are ad- 
justed those mysterious details known as 
general and particular average. The log is 
the tersest writing known; it is the bones of 
tragedy—a bare skeleton. Theoretically, a 
log is daily written up; of course it is not, 
in imminent peril. When the danger is over, 
the mate jots down the bare facts. A 
vessel was recorded for three successive 
days as on her beam ends off Cape Horn; 
nothing but that. No word was said about 
climbing round on a vertical deck, heavy 
seas breaking over; about the impossi- 
bility of cooking in a stove which hung on a 
wall; about gnawing raw salt beef drenched 
with sea water; about the grim captain 
lashed to the horizontal mainmast, pro- 
tecting it from the axes of the sailors with a 
revolver. Handwriting was often hardly to 
be deciphered and spelling was haphazard. 
The noblest effort which I encountered was 
“zercriff.” It was meant for ‘‘executive.’’ 
The shortest long story which I ever heard 
of was summed up in these words: 

“John Worress, cook, missing this 
morning.” 

Years afterward I heard the tale; here 
it is: 

The bark-rigged vessel was owned by the 
captain. His son was his mate; the second 
mate was to marry the daughter, who was 
on board—a family party, you see. The 
bark, returning from Surabaya with sugar, 
put in somewhere for water, and at that port 
Juan Juarez, a handsome Spaniard, was 
engaged as cook. Within a week, brother 
and lover were on the watch, for a wild 
infatuation cannot be hidden in a bark. 
One night the mate knocked on the door of 
his sister’s cabin, and after some delay, the 
matches for which he had asked were 
handed to him. He went on deck, to find, 
as he expected, that Juarez, struggling 
through the half poop window, had been 
seized by the second mate and lay half 
throttled. They gagged and bound the 
Spaniard, tied the grindstone to him and 
silently lowered him overboard. Think of 
the next morning! It was the mate’s watch, 
but he left the deck to itself. The girl ap- 
peared, only a few minutes late—a pretty 
girl of twenty-two, I was told, but looking 
older because of the deep tan on the fair 
skin and the deep line in the forehead due 
to screwed-up eyes in tropical sunshine. 
The father told her that the cook was miss- 
ing, that the ship had been searched, that 
no one had heard a splash. 

“Yes, I heard,’ was the muffled answer 
of the girl, and this was understood by the 
father to mean that someone had told her. 
Thus began the tacit conspiracy to hide the 
truth from him. 


Think of the long weeks that followed— « 


two executioners and a wanton, jostling one 
another in the small cabin, taking their 
meals together at the small table, silent 
nearly always, for that is the way of sailors 
at meals, but rallying when the father 


spoke of his impending retirement or re- 
ferred to the coming marriage. I was told 
that sometimes they laughed, actually 
laughed, when the Old Man’s mood led him 
to tease his daughter and her lover. He 
never knew why the girl fled down the 
gangway the instant its end touched the 
shore, and he spent time and money in 
unavailing search., In the end, he mourned 
her as one who had met with an accident 
and been buried unknown; but later the 
second mate came face to face with her 
under the bright lights of Broadway. They 
passed without.speaking. 

Sails, the old-time sailor, the crude and 
voracious land shark, the weird: supersti- 
tions of the sea—all are gone now. An 
American sailor on land looks like anybody 
else and finds his way alone to the savings 
bank instead of with a policeman to the cell. 
He knows just enough of the liberal laws 
which protect him to be inclined to argue 
and sometimes to act or refuse to act. I 
have known a boatswain in a vessel lying 
anchored in a roadstead to miss the line 
from the tender. As the man on the tender 
wound up the line for a second throw four 
bells struck. 

The boatswain strutted away, calling 
out, ‘‘It’s my;suppertime. I’m going.” 

In the heavy tide, the tug lost an hour in 
maneuvering again into position alongside. 
The boatswain considered the anchored 
vessel in port and held that he had com- 
pleted his nine-hour legal day; but such 
strict constructionists are exceptional. 

The modern seaman in steam cannot tie 
knots or splice ropes as did his predecessor 
in sails, but he does not need to do these 
things. He cannot run up ratlines like a 
monkey and hand the royal, but there is no 
royal to furl. Skilled workmen on shore 
and at sea are alike in finding innumerable 
tools and appliances manufactured for them 
which their forerunners made for them- 
selves. They have mechanical power, too, 
to do their heavy work, and the muscle- 
bound Samson with the small brain is no 
longer an ideal type. Elderly masters will 
say that under existing laws they have 
abandoned attempts to maintain discipline, 
but that means no more than that land and 
sea conditions governing hand labor have 
changed. I have yet to hear of ship im- 
periled for want of proper control. 


Shipping Laws 


Laws protecting seamen are adequate, 
but practice might be greatly improved. 
Consuls have the statutes, but not the prec- 
edents, hence construction is not uniform. 
There should be much closer touch with 
shipping commissioners and periodical dis- 
tributions of reports of decisions of officials 
in the great ports of the world, involving 
disputes between master and men and vio- 
lations of law. Judgments which cannot be 
made effective until the arrival of the ves- 
sel at a home port have been ignored in 
some instances by shipping commissioners 
and the consul not even notified. 

Shipping forms are obsolete, complicated 
and sometimes inaccurate, and there is 
great need of drastic reform. A statutory 
form, for instance, has become so greatly 
corrupted that every time I have signed on 
a crew in forty years I have committed my- 
self to the absurdity that each seaman is 
known personally to me. In few cases had 
I the pleasure of acquaintance with these 
roving gentlemen. 

During the war the steamship Lanao 
sailed out of Manila, changed its crew at 
Shanghai, again at Hong-Kong and in part 
again at Port Said. The vessel was torpe- 
doed in the Bay of Biscay and the crew was 
crowded on the deck of the rolling sub- 
marine. The German captain thought fit 
for some unknown reason to muster the 
crew. The master of the Lanao subse- 
quently gave me a most ludicrous descrip- 
tion of the wrestle with voluminous ship’s 
papers on that unstable platform with half 
a gale blowing. After an hour, the attempt 
was abandoned and the men were put on 
board a passing neutral. ; 

I do not think it beyond human ingenu- 


ity to devise such a form as will,show in, 
one paper or booklet particulars of every, 
member of the crew actually 6n board.” Re~ 


member that that submarine would have 
dived at the approach of a hostile vessel 
and drowning men might have cursed the 
complicated forms which delayed them to 
their death. 


‘motion and always insuring con}, 


-war, such a document would nix 


The American people hate to. 
mented; but a law to compel an y 
seaman to produce a continuous 
book before he can be engaged wo 
seaman’s protection and the sh. 
anty. A series of discharges all :4, 
cover, each one certifying “Very }, 
to character and ability, is an 
testimonial, aiding to priority ig 
ments, sometimes opening chanc 9 


and protection when needed, ['j 


work of consuls in maritime ports |q 
times keep the possessor out of ry 
In the late war, next to the |p 
Filipino citizens were the best do 
seamen who traveled the seas, 
because the Americans who = 


system had a clear field and usec 
sense. These little brown men 
Pacific, always courteous, alwa, 
were the best men in the firer\y 
steamer that ever I saw. Many 
tled up by war in the great co D 
Cardiff, Wales, where I was co 
many a boarding master carried t 
solely on account of their self-sp 
character. They uncomplainingl§, 
want, for though under the law I 4 
them the protection of the Amerin 
could not legally feed or lodge tin, 
of the times that I completelslo: 
temper was when an inland cor 
that he had sent a poor wenden 
on to me, sure that I could get : 
ship. At that time I had fifty only 
and nothing to feed them wii, ; 
dashed off a letter peppery Dion 
widest bounds of officialdom. 


Page the Vikings! 


I do not believe that any ingiui 
legislation can build up a great. 
mercantile marine; by which |m 
fleet of merchant vessels mannedy 
ican citizens. Seamen are the fin 
of maritime supremacy. Small over 
countries with incurving bays all 
deep-cutting fiords develop intciez 
races. A broad continent stuied 
opportunity imperatively summis 
from theseaboard. Thousandssiel 
Greeley have echoed his enthusitti 
mand. Where is one who has ciel 
fullness of his heart, ‘‘Go to si, 
man?” Within 1000 miles on eit>r: 
the center of population, how riny 
felt the imperative call of the sei 
Pacific Coast, which will ultimel, 
port ten times its present populio! 
many are surrendering unexamle 
chances for the lesser opportuni 
ocean? On the North Atlantic (as 
is some hereditary predilectio) fo 
water. Does the South Atlantice: 
develop a crowd of potential ae 

When the United States becces 
crowded, when land chances are (Ua 
sea chances, then some Americat)0! 
express the soul of the youth ¢th 
board in some such haunting V0! 
English John Masefield wrote: | 


I must go down to the seas again, Ir! 
of the running tide 
Is a wild call and a clear call that ay 

denied. 


In the easy-going early Ap 
ways of ocean were indolently floy 
restless world tramps who wanc'ed 
ally where they would, untroubll } 
of passports and unhampered b} 
tion laws. Protected by poverty 
apathy, they traveled far and sa 
Even Russia was open to them, ‘ 
one purposeless migrant who } 
the Mediterranean from Tangi 
raltar. They begged or worked ‘ 
vessels or stowed away and stro 
hindered at such stopping pla: 
their fancy. 

On shore, straggling from po 
these tourists, as was natur ) 
international experience, were né 
tory, alittle cleverer and more ¢¢ 
following a policy than land trats- 
touched the border line of the nf 
man in lueky moments when ¢ljhe 
good, and’ all knew when a chage 
ministration had occurred. Tt 
a fresh crop of consuls, inexper! 
tender-hearted, unable to hear ur)0 
tale of a fellow citizen in distre 

(Continued on Page 18 
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A new book of valuable 


FRE information on the sci- 


ence of making money go farthest. 
Send coupon for your copy—today. 


e 


la bill twice—since a check is its own best receipt; (4) dis- 
vais thoughtless, unnecessary expenditures; (5) saves your 
e-vhich is money in another form; (6) offers the only possible 
y operate a budget intelligently—to control expenditure in 
tic to income; (7) gives you the friendship and valuable 
ns of a good bank—in even the smallest financial problems; 
fially (8) earns the respect of people with whom you do busi- 
valuable asset for the future. 


rin 


5) 
Talk to your bankers 


reare a score of ways in which modern banking 
vic can really aid you in the winning of independence. 
allvays as well as larger ways. Find out about them. 
thm. Talk to your bankers. 


Jntof the most important ways is by making it pos- 
e r you to pay by check. Yet it is a fact that many 
ck.g accounts actually represent a loss to the bank— 
ou1 the cost of handling, tellers’ time, bookkeeping, 
icery, and the like. 


‘his why some banks make a small monthly charge 
sr¢checking balances fall below a given minimum. 
f 41s a charge you can well afford to pay—when you 
sir the tremendous value of a checking account. 


Another banking service 


la many progressive banks—more and more of them 
ly serve checking depositors in a new way. They 
“ Super-Safety Checks—without cost to the depos- 
s.. These checks protect you against fraudulent 


rion. 


Phy are made of the safest check paper furnished by 
» ink. It instantly exposes attempt at alteration by 
fe rubber or acid erasure. No unprinted sheet of 
s aper, large enough to make a check, is permitted 
leve our factories. It is as carefully guarded and 
ot ted for as government bank-note paper. 


\t they are handsome checks—with 
p ‘money feel’? and “‘look.’’ Easy to 
teupon, too. 


(I; is another interesting service to dis- 
s ith your bankers. 


«| Valuable book free 


isbook was privately printed to give 
1 ew help in making money go farther. 
isyacked with valuable information. 


< can have a copy, free—simply by 
lg the coupon below. 


\ieasy enough thing to do. And you'll 
l/ourself well repaid for doing it. 


This mark in upper corner 
identifies Super-Safety 
Checks—safest any bank 


supplies. Look for it! 


OMPANY, Division 
MPANY 


tees ROCHESTER 
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Mail coupon 


Sor copy of 


FREE book 


BANKERS. SUPPLY COMPANY, DIVISION 
THE TODD COMPANY 
1004 So. State St., Chicago 


Please send me free copy of new book, ‘‘ How to Make 
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“Anne, isn’t this the 


most delicious candy! 


“Tt is delicious, isn’t it?” said 
Anne, laughing.“But don’t you re- 
member your old seashore chum? 


It’s Oh Henry! ... sliced!” 


There are few people in the 
country who don’t know this fa- 
mous candy. For Oh Henry! is 
one of the most delicious candies 
you ever tasted, and people eat 
nearly a million bars a day. 


But slicing Oh Henry!, to serve 
at home as you serve chocolates 
and bonbons, is new... anew 
way of serving candy originated 
by Chicago women little more 
than a year ago. And it makes 


OhHenry! 


SLICED 


Write for a clever little booklet, in 
colors, on serving Oh Henry! sliced 
Williamson Candy Co., Chicago 


0 i 0 le Se 
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Oh Henry! even more tempting 
than ever. 

Imagine a rich butter cream, 
dipped in a luscious, creamy cara- 
mel, rolled in crispy, crunchy nuts, 
and then thickly coated with the 
smoothest of milk chocolate! 
Then, imagine that candy sliced 
and daintily served! 

Convenience is one reason that 
sO many women are slicing Oh 
Henry! for teas, bridge games, 
Mah-Jongg and use at home. A 
few barsinthepantry, and youcan 
have candy at a minute’s notice. 
And fine candy, too, for no $1.25 
chocolates are finer in quality, 
or made with more care than 
Oh Henry! 

Telephone your grocery, drug 
or candy store for a few bars, 
and try it. It isn’t costly. A 10c 
bar cuts into 8 liberal slices. And 
every slice is delicious. 
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(Continued from Page 178) 

The happiest time for world tramps, so 
one of them informed me, was after the 
second election of Mr. Cleveland. The Sec- 
retary of State replaced Republican consuls 
so fast that he seemed to have realized the 
ideal of the Roman emperor; it was as 
though the consular service had but one 
neck, severed with one swift descent of the 
guillotine. 

In that pleasant summer of 1893, in 
which some tramps left the United States 
to escape the money panic, they found in 
almost every consulate in the world an 
untried official fresh from home, a little un- 
certain about his obligations, as easily ac- 
cessible as he had been in his home town, 
and perhaps a little homesick. How was 
such a one to sift hard-luck tales of gales, 
tempests, wrecks, cruel captains and demon 
land thieves? He simply could not refuse 
to help a fellow countryman in a hard 
strange land—a fellow countryman who 
had apparently made no enmities among 
the gods, but had, nevertheless, suffered as 
never had the cunning and resourceful 
Odysseus in getting home from Troy. 

The law provides aid at government ex- 
pense to certain limited classes of seamen, 
but accounting officers of the Treasury 
know no compassion; food, clothing and a 


| passage home must be given by regulation 


and not according to the needs of the man. 
In fighting the 
against disallowances in those early days, I 
was ingenuous and inexperienced enough to 
waste ink, paper and moving language in 
pitiful descriptions of the sufferings of the 
unhappy subject of the correspondence. I 
might as well have fired a pistol at the 
Capitol, as a British poet whom I knew did 
at the Houses of Parliament. In protest 
against the sufferings of humanity, this 
poet shot the clock tower, but Big Ben 
rang out just the same, and the accounting 
officers continued just the same to disallow 
my expenditures. 

I hope and believe that through all my 
official life I achieved a high per capita ex- 
penditure for relief of seamen, for the United 
States should not stint a dollar in the cost 
of a flannel shirt which a shipwrecked sailor 
who has lost wages and kit is to wear across 
the Atlantic in winter. 

In the early 80’s the percentage of 
legally entitled applicants at Bristol was a 
fraction more than 2 per cent; aid to the 
98 per cent was personal. A few of this 
great majority were genuinely deserving 
men who had stumbled on ill fortune by 
other paths than vice or indolence. Some 
were on the border line, fundamentally 
decent, who through loneliness, homesick- 
ness or despair had temporarily faltered in 
a foreign land when they might have won 
through at home. 


A Tramp’s Confessions 


The ever-recurrent problem was to know 
when to refuse and when to help, and the 
solution was not always easy. A farmer in 
a tramp-infested prairie state may shut his 
ears and his pockets; but that same man, 
appointed consul, will probably feel and act 
differently in a foreign land. He is likely to 
part with at least enough for a bed, for to 
most officials thought of an American citizen 
in receipt of foreign public charity is ab- 
horrent. A tramp once told me that it was 
known all along the London-Cornwall high- 
way that a man had only to say “‘Spike”’ to 
me through his nose to get a tanner or a 
bob—slang for a sixpence or a shilling; 
“‘spike”’ is the cant word for the casual 
ward of the workhouse. 

It was on a twenty-mile hike that I met 
this tramp. The map marked a bridle path 
which was not to be found and I asked di- 
rections of a shabby stranger. He took the 
map, oriented himself and read it with 
practiced ease. 

“The path was there,”’ he said pointing. 
“T remember it now—overgrown these 
three years.” 

Asked to share my lunch, he led me to a 
clear fern-surrounded spring and flung him- 
self down on the grass. As we munched he 
showed me a worn map of the London road, 
on which were scribbled details of each 
casual ward along the way, and he gave me 
interesting particulars of the law and prac- 
tice about tramps and paupers. In Eng- 
land, he said, every human being was legally 
entitled to food and shelter. The door of 
the casual ward stood always open inwards, 
but did not so freely swing the other way. 

There were tasks to be performed in the 
morning, such as breaking a hundredweight 
of stone or splitting a specified quantity of 


Treasury Department . 


i] 
kindling, and these varied accord 
ideas of local managers of workh, 
also varied the quantity and qua’ 
skilly, or thin gruel, and the requj 
a bath before retiring to the pla 
the cell. 

Certain spikes, he told me, wer; 
in one the stone was specially 
could not be broken for macadaj} 


hard thin glaze formed ove 
skin, and if the overseer i 


workhouse. - a 
Talk and luncheon ended, t 
dressed me by name, and it 
he told me the password to 
“‘T’m an American sometin 
grinning, “in a city where th 
consul. I’ve been in your office 
since I’ve been working the 
and that’s these ten years.” ~~ 
Two or three-years later ‘he bu 
the rusted metal frame of a rey} 
the blade of a bread knife. | 
“T got these off a sailor at Pn 
he said. ‘‘He was just in from u 
cisco and he picked these up ina ie 
the fire was still burning.” 


| 
| 


The Parson’s Slip 


I still have these souvenirs of 'e 
and of the tramp who remene 
years that I was a San Francisc\, 

Reference to workhouses recal/a 
lous experience. An alleged Amic 
zen had been found wandering :d 
and placed in the imbecile war 
thought that I might get somethhs 
him and the hospitable master o}h 
house asked me for the week-id 
charming quarters. At breakft 
Sunday morning I met the plis 
clergyman who was to take the}r 
imbeciles in the chapel. He was,'w 
greatly respected for his brilin 
century-old record at Oxford r 
and rowing. | 

With engaging frankness, he 
that he was one of the many vo 
syndicated sermons. The write, | 
took care that only one copy wit 
city and the moderate price we fi 
lings—say, $1.20 a copy. These0 
sound, noncontroversial and saf(a1 
ten in so clear a hand—typewrirs 
luxury then—that he had no ae 
the parcel until he stood in the ul 

The system, he said, had only \c 
his knowledge gone wrong. Inarm 
Bristol church, served on supp!— 
by visiting clergymen during the2n 
absence of the rector—the mimi 
evening words of the two prezie 
the same; they had bought ch 
sermon. i 

The day chanced to be the 
of a leap year, and very cold; — 
becile pauper congregation in 
exceeding fifty in number, looke: 
well clothed. With -faces me 
vacant, they watched the cler 
his manuscript. The openin 
floated melodiously through th 
chapel and it was this: : 

“Three hundred and sixty! 
during the coming year the go 
of temptation will be lifted to yr 

“Three hundred and _ sixt;sli 
gruff, contemptuous peotta 


like a shot from the lips of tl 
American idiot. 

An instant of patient silences 
clergyman proceeded quietly wit, 
addressed in part to the idle ric 
the self-indulgent successful o7s 
not matter. It wasa sermon. . 
in pauper dress resented being t 
expenses, drive one horse in a ¢¢ 
of two in a carriage, or halve t 
his wife’s necklace; but for the? 
consequences were serious. n 
quaintance with the calendar ° 
prove him normal and he lost s 
ters, special diet, special att« 

(Continued on Pagel 
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| shoe for men who believe their eyes 


This illustration 
shows the famous 
Walk-Over pear- 
shaped heel. 


Th illustration 
ho the contour of 
he 2 in an ordi- 
lar 


ic aow wide the ordinary heel is at 
te No wonder most shoes gap at the 
le Now look at the Walk-Over pear- 
¢ heel. It is extra-wide on that side 
tiyour heel is extra thick. When 
t ot settles down into a Walk-Over 
®; can make itself at home. It has 
m expand and be comfortable. The 
*S ped heel grips at the sides, without 
s}> at the back—and it fits. It stays 
g long as you wear the shoe. 


Rest your eyes upon this shoe,men 


One look tells you that it is the kind of shoe a gentle- 
man likestowear. You can believe your eyes, too, for this 
is a Walk-Over—even better than it looks. The uncopy- 
able pear-shaped heel makes it cling at the heel and 
top. There is plenty of room at toe and tread. It is 
made with half-century-old quality—quality that makes 
Walk-Over shoes walk longer and like it better than 
any other shoes you ever wore. Stop in at the Walk- 
Over store in your community. Your first step in a 
Walk-Over shoe will tell you more about smart comfort 
than you’ve learned in a lifetime of wearing shoes with- 
out the fit, comfort and good looks that are stamped 
into every shoe with the Walk-Over trade-mark. 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY, Campello, Brockton, Mass., U. S 


Walk-Over Shoes 


% 


| for Men and Women 


Many Walk-Over 
styles are made 
with the Main 
Spring* Arch 


The Walk-Over Main Spring* Arch gives 
rest to your feet while you are walking. 
It is made of hand-tempered steel, sup- 
ported at three different points, and the 
two forward points rest on rubber. It 
weighs only a fraction of an ounce. The 
normal foot does not know it is there, 
but when your foot needs support, or 
is tired from overuse, the Main Spring* 


Arch adds unbelievable comfort. 
* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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5% inches high. 
With white dial 
$3.25. With ra- 


dium dial $4.25. 
Prices slightly 
higherin Canada. 


WESTMINSTER CHINES 


WILLARD BANJOS 


“Sailors - - 


hit the deck!” 


AS SURE-ROUSING as reveille down the long white deck of — 
a battleship are Tom-Tom’s twelve persistent calls. A dozen 
clamors in ten minutes . . . at half-minute pauses. Long 
and loud—till you have to wake, to make that tom-tomming 
stop. 

Then he ticks right on in his scarcely audible way that 
makes you wonder if he’s still keeping his dependable time. 
And he is. He has to. He was tested for accuracy 48 hours 
before we ever turned him loose. 

Tom-Tom’s a superior fellow—the daddy of the True 
Time Teller family. Octagon shaped, with convex glass 
front that makes time-reading easy at any angle of light. 
He’s so handsome you are proud of him in almost any room 
x proud of his special top-ring, his cubist figures, the 
beautiful lights and shades of his highly polished case! 


Tom-Tom has a junior by the name of Tidy-Tot, dial 2% 
inches. Same octagon shape, convex front, repeating alarm 
and silent tick. Go to your dealer and ask him to show 
you these distinctive clocks. The New Haven Clock Co., 
New Haven, Conn. Clock makers since 1817. 


o e 


Tip-Top, the 
beautiful octagon 
True Time Teller 
watch. With soft, 
quiet tick. White 
dial $1.75. Radi- 
um dial $2.75. 
Prices slightly 
higher in Canada. 
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(Continued from Page 182) 
never again relapsed into intelligence and 
was ultimately buried in a grave without a 
name. 

It has been pointed out that some world 
tramps followed a definite plan in extract- 
ing money. Here is an example: A young 
American, very badly educated, ill clothed 
but well fed, once burst in on me and with- 
out preamble told me of an evicted young 
man sitting crying on a pile of photo- 
graphic apparatus in an Omaha street. 

‘““*Teave the junk,’ I says to him, and he 
done it; and we went to the freight depot, 
pitched a hard-luck story and put up a 
dollar each to take the freight for Dakota. 
The brakeman hid him in a box car and me 
in the tender, and what must he do at a 
God-forsaken little water tank in the desert 
but stick his head out and yell, ‘I say, what 
station’s this?’ The brakeman, seeing red 
at such nerve, runs up and says, ‘D’ye 
think I’m giving you a 300-mile ride for a 
dollar and calling the stations besides? 
Come out of it!’ The last I seen of the guy 
he was sitting on the platform crying.” 

My talkative visitor poured out tale after 
tale with the humor and vivacity of the 
born story teller; and when I had finished 
laughing he said, “‘ What is it worth to you 
to laugh for an hour in a climate like this?” 
Satisfied with my payment, he remarked 
that there were 10,000,000 men in the 
United States trying to get by without 
working and that he was one of the few who 
had solved the problem. 

“Fools,” he said, “try to make people 
cry. I make ’em laugh. The mourners get 
the boot or the cold cabbage. I get the 
dollar.” 

Thus had this youth adapted to the 
Western world one of the oldest occupations 
of humanity, still pursued in the Orient, 
where the itinerant story teller gathers his 
little knot of cross-legged listeners. 


An Ancient Fraud 


The oddest petty fraud ever practiced on 
me was perpetrated by an elderly seaman 
of considerable dignity of manner and self- 
respecting cleanliness of threadbare cloth- 
ing. He produced a mate’s license and told 
a story that sounded well. He seemed too 
good a type to be pushed off with a quarter, 
and with apparent satisfaction gave me 
names of relatives who would respond to a 


| eablegram. Told then that if he admitted 


that no response could be expected I would 
give him one dollar for saying me the five 
that the cablegram would cost, he assured 
me that a remittance was certain and asked 
me for ten cents to get his spectacles out of 
pawn that he might read in the free library 
pending the coming of his money. I never 
saw him again, nor did I get a reply from 
the states. 

Why did he fine me five dollars and him- 
self ninety cents? Was it reluctance to 
admit himself a fraud? That can hardly 
have worried a man who had sunk so low. 
I can only think that he doubted that I 
would give him the dollar, even though I 
assured him that I had paid out several 
sums under like conditions. 

The system worked in every other case. 
Moralists may question a policy which re- 
warded a man for admitting himself a liar, 
but it was an acid test which saved some 
American youths from the rapid degen- 
eracy of beggary and the workhouse. Ina 
few cases telegrams were answered, funds 
came, and subsequently letters from parents 
so gratefully worded as more than ade- 
quately to repay. 

In likely cases I sometimes went through 
the farce of lending smallsums. Ina period 
exceeding forty years I was repaid just 
once. 

The letter which accompanied the re- 
mittance was framed as a curiosity and I 
welcome this chance to hand down to pos- 
terity the name of John Nolan, of Phila- 
delphia, as that of the unique honest man 
encountered in a lifetime. 

The youth of many of these world tramps 
was surprising; their ignorance, in a land 
of free education, astounding; their na- 
tional arrogance appalling. They spoke 
habitually of peoples of other nations with 
a profound and genuinely felt contempt. 
This mental attitude, which has had a lim- 
ited effect on the political and economic 
relations of the United States, I attributed 
in part to highfalutin’ oratory which rarely 
dwelt on the obligation of American youth 
to profit by its better opportunities and in 
part to an immigration which brought for- 
eigners for the hard manual tasks. Through 
economic conditions, these young men had 


insensibly adopted the point of yj 
poor white man in a country 
exists. They despised rough work 
rough worker. As their ability: 
sufficient for anything better, the: 
vagrants, wandering the world { 
indolence. a 
In a day when cattle were adn 
the hoof to England, and afterwar 
the war, when horses and mules | 
ported, a half-drunken rabble wor 
times capture a consulate by gt 
announce an intention to can 
their Government did its duty 
they had drunk their wages in an 
had sold, lost or gambled away th 
tickets, they were surely up agai 
world; but the consul was powe 
and in any event could not yield t; 
so the police must be summo; 


So a fat sergeant, quietly 
white gloves, would fix on | 
good-humoredly say, “‘ You ar 
I have been asked to eje 
you go?” a 
Sometimes no answer; sometim 
tive; never a profane word w 
become the subject of a charge 
provocative gesture. Off would | 
spotless pipe-clayed belt, forty-fo 
at least, and the intruder wo 


succession, and have been com] 
send for the official ambulance} 
away an exhausted, much dishe| 
unexcited policeman. 

This quiet and scrupulous rega'f 


a determined and lifelong opr 
rough police methods. | 

The English people, I think, arth 
docile and law-abiding in the worl« 
national characteristic insures s\¢ 


inflexibly forfeits the position anp 
of a policeman who shoots at bi 
and kills a bystander, or who viii 
uses his club, will have the mos 
population. ef 

The surest draw in petty tricr 
practiced on me was the scheme oly 
tramp. Her skin was dark from it 
weather, her clothing coarse but (a 
her voice end words conveyed t/t 
takable message of a half-forgo? 
cation. Agitated, she told m r 


American husband, limply clingi 
lamp-post outside, had become a» 
the result of sudden serious funcn 


tacks; that he had one now; tli 


some distance to the hospital; 
infirmary was near; it was use§s 
there unless she could take wi 
surgical instrument for which she(tl 
half a crown. I looked out at t» 
anguished man, fished out the s/j 
as quickly as I could and saw th 
wife literally run to the succor of I 
ing mate. 


The Old Scamp’s Pra; ; 


The next day I saw the pair coy 
of an office, saw the lady brin hele 
hand down on the shoulder of thejal 
more than marital tenderness andeal 
say, ‘You silly fool, if you hadjtv 
your story you would have got theo 
How trusting youth may beis 1 
in the following experience with af 
white-haired beach comber wh 
intervals and touched me for a 
certainly knew Ohio well, and 
have been born near my birthp# 
day I had no silver and so gave @' 
sovereign to get changed. 
He burst in two days later, flu) 
on his knees, lifted his hands pal’ 
and prayed thus: = la 
“O, Lord, forgive this thoughtl? 
who put temptation in my stum 
Teach him to understand, O L 
knowest that not in these m a 
I touched gold. Thou knowest thj* 
to bring back the change, but t 
of the law took me to prison. 1 
understand, O, Lord.” oe 
He rose and handed me a Shll'® 
“Four shillings for gin, sl, 
humbly, “and the magistrate fine 
“Drunk and disorderly?” _ 
“T’m never disorderly, 
incapable.” 


af} ward I saw this man talk- 
sp box in Hyde Park, that 


sturesque tramp of my ac- 
y, a melodramatic sailor, griz- 
ogiy-skinned, whose bronzed 
sly xposed by his wide rolling 
e¢ered with frescoes executed 
> -tist of lively imagination. 
| shellback wandered through 
spiing at consulates the dis- 
sail and his consequent in- 
at} berth. When fancy led him 
sen2 of ports was no embar- 
[iSwitzerland he represented 
»ri2eding from a shipless Medi- 
5 owded Baltic docks where a 
; rth was a certainty. This 
hight to send me to an early 
sd fortune and a good aim 
‘9 e hospital instead. This is 


a/ondon-bound train a young 
bi jant skin, a tawny mustache, 
-mamer and a fund of vivacious 
k, He told me that he was 
edie, newly appointed London 
of the New York Times, and 
alified so young for this im- 
atment by reporting four 
through a series of years in 
» }me-town paper. As all the 
jst 2 laudatory and all sopranos 
alti equally praised, he studied 
ais to such purpose for the 
his reward was this London 


t 

established for himself an 
)sition and achieved a solid 
1 his novels. His brilliant, 
»-dash talk was in such strik- 
st {his pleasant, restrained writ- 

a) have heard fellow members 
ag\Club absurdly deny that he 


i sailor, 

s afterward, this sailor burst 
‘ol consulate, drew a long 
nife and bounded toward me 
An official paper 
1 glass cube heavy enough 
wn,.e record of the most intricate 
nalomplication, caught him full 
ipl and he fell unconscious. 


fai of a Cynical Tramp 


ent) visited him in hospital, tak- 
0 tim and sometimes delicacies, 
iat)7 in softened mood he ex- 
iat aad ruined him; that in con- 
hale greeted not with money 
ion! ut with my contribution to 
Yo Times. Offered a berth, he 
wit thanks, saying that he had 
toa in twenty years and was 
ft endure the forecastle. When 
sch ged from the hospital I gave 
r hee plated earrings which 
ug, from a starving sailor too 
aciot charity. He had his ears 


“hy decorations and the scar 
@ made of him the perfect 
hen, a year later, I caught a 
ihtin the Salle des Pas Perdus 
"p | looked prosperous and con- 
My rticle had been forgotten. 
ynical tramp that I ever en- 
a young wastrel whose assets 
no\=r’s letters. Written from the 
aother’s heart, flowing over 
ve, these letters appealed for 
1 urn to his home, in words so 
tl; it was impossible for a 
(0 ad them without emotion. 
a ly son,” the young man ex- 
Uyenever done nothing worse 
sn to get drunk by accident 
®s,1d then I got sick of the little 
. come away. That’s all there 
' crossed the Atlantic three 
Ms tleman and once in the fire- 
»hadenough. If you write to 
ne send you my passage money. 


lai did. I wrote to his mother, 
ri sponsible for the young man’s 
iging pending the receipt of 
ept an eye on him and was 
‘disereet behavior. He came 
Y | the consulate to read the 


}/ers, and one morning found 


al 
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Arthur Napoleon French, the office boy, 
alone. Presently Arthur had business in 
the inner office. When he came out the 
visitor had gone; so had my overcoat and 
all the money and stamps in the drawer. 

For some forgotten reason I did not cir- 
cularize brother consuls about this mother’s 
darling, but wrote a letter to the nearest 
official suggesting that he pass the warning 
along. The accidental wording of my letter 
had an amusing result. I described this 
tow-headed, blue-eyed ingrate as ‘‘a short 
Saxon-looking youth named Fowler.”’ In 
due time the warning came back to me, en- 
riched by a comment from every consul in 
the United Kingdom. 

Among the contributors to this fat pile 
of slyly sympathetic or openly humorous 
manuscript was Bret Harte, then consul at 
Glasgow. I have before me as I write the 
yellowed verses in his handwriting, without 
alterations, but for all that, not dashed off, 
but, I am sure, finally copied. It was only 
by laborious effort that he achieved that 
mastery of meter which made everything 
he wrote in verse a delight to the ear. 

At that period Harte lived at Hamilton 
Terrace, St. John’s Wood, London. It was 
so well known that he lived in London that 
when he retired from the Glasgow consulate 
the papers printed a story to the effect that 
in the fourth year of his consulship he put 
his head out of the train on its arrival at 
Glasgow and asked ‘‘ What station is this?’”’ 
He liked his friends to consider him as con- 
structively in Glasgow, and they sent their 
dinner invitations to the Clyde in such am- 
ple time as to allow them to be forwarded 
to him in London and his reply to be sent to 
Glasgow for mailing. 


Bret Harte’s Verses 


One morning I was walking in Hamilton 
Terrace with Bronson Howard, that most 
charming of playwrights, who was spending 
a summer just round the corner, and we 
met Harte coming out of his house. 

“Delighted you’re in London,” said 
Howard. ‘I mailed a letter to you last 
night asking you to dinner on Sunday.” 

“T can’t possibly stay that long,’ was 
Harte’s reply; ‘‘but I will run down again 
over Sunday. I’d go farther than that to 
dine with you, Howard.” 

‘Mr. Lathrop is on leave,’’ said Howard 
slyly. 

“Lucky man. I wish I could get leave.” 

“Your position, Mr. Harte,’’ I said 
gravely, “is much more exacting.” 

I reminded him of his verses about the 
Saxon Fowler, and told him that I held my- 
self lucky that the correspondence had 
been brought to his attention; that the re- 
sult for me was a cherished manuscript in 
his handwriting. 

“T attend personally to all correspond- 
ence,”’ he said. 

Here are his verses, dated July 12, 1884: 


I’m acquainted with affliction, chiefly in the 
form of fiction, as it’s offered up by stran- 
gers at the consul’s open door ; 

And I know all kinds of sorrow that relief 
would try to borrow with various sums from 
sixpence upwards to “a penny more.” 

And I think I know all fancy styles of active 
mendicancy, from the helpless Irish soldier 
who mixed in our country’s strife. 

And who laid in Libby Prison in a war that 
wasn’t hisn and I sent back to the coun- 
try—that he never saw before! 

I know the wretched seaman who was tortured 
by a demon captain till he fled in terror 
with his wages in arrear, 

And I’ve given him sufficient to ship as an 
efficient and active malefactor with a gentle 
privateer! 

Oh, I knew the wealthy tourist who—through 
accident the purest—lost his letters, watch 
and wallet from the cold deck coming o’er. 

And I heeded that preamble, and lent him 
enough to gamble till he won back all his 
money on a “cold deck’’ here ashore! 

I have tickets bought for mothers and their 
babes—that were another’s—and their hus- 
bands—who not always could be claimed as 
theirs alone. 

Till I’ve come to the conclusion that for ethical 
confusion and immoral contribution I have 
little left unknown. 

But I never, never, never, in beneficent en- 
deavor fell into the wicked meshes by the 
Saxon Fowler spread. 

And it seems to me a pistol used judiciously at 
Bristol would have—not too prematurely— 
brought this matter to a head! 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Lathrop. The next will appear in an 

early issue. , 
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My Life stk 


The finest shaving cream you will ever know 


Let me send you a tube to try 


By the Chief Chemist 
GENTLEMEN: 

You have your own ideals and aims in life. Mine is to excel in a 
shaving cream. I devote myself to soap chemistry. 

One of our creations is Palmolive Soap—the world’s leading toilet 
soap. Now in less than 4 years, Palmolive Shaving Cream, too, has 
gained top place. Its success is a business sensation. 

Will you do us the courtesy of trying it? Men literally are flock- 
ing to it. When we started, we little dreamed so great an improve- 
ment could be made in a shaving cream. 


We asked 1,000 men 

Our first step was to ask 1,000 men what they most desired in a 
Shaving Cream. All of them agreed on four things. 

But one requirement, and the greatest of all, is something no man 
mentioned. They were not scientists. They did not know the prime 
requirement in a shaving soap. That is, strong bubbles which sup- 
port the hairs for cutting. 


We made 130 trials or tests 

We made up 130 formulas which we discarded. Each was better 
than the one before. But none, in our opinion, reached the utmost in 
a Shaving Cream. 

Then we attained, by many times over, the best Shaving Cream in 
existence. Today Palmolive Shaving Cream is monarch in its field. It 
is winning men by the millions, as they try it. 

Don't change from the cream you like now until you see what 
Palmolive Shaving Cream does. But make this test. You owe it to 
yourself and to us. Try ten shaves, and let the results show if we 
have excelled the rest. 


1 — Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
5 2 —Softens the beard in one minute. 
3 — Maintains its creamy fullness 10 minutes on 
New Delights 
Five Remarkable 


the face. 
Results 


4 — Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect for cutting. 
5—Fine after-effects, due to palm and olive oil 
content. 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created Palmolive After Shaving Talc— 
especially for men. Doesn’t show. - Leaves the skin smooth-and fresh, and gives that well- 
groomed look. Try the sample we are sending free with the tube of shavingcream. There are 
new delights here for every man who shaves. Please let us prove them to you. Clip coupon now, 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), Chicago, Ill. 
PALMOLIVE 
SHAVING CREA 


ZAM ' 


and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 
Simply insert your name and address and mail to 
Dept, B-977 
Address for residents of Wisconsin, The Palmolive Com- 
pany (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis. Address for resi- 
dents other than Wisconsin, The Palmolive Company 
(Del. Corp.), 3702 Iron Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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YOUR Flexall DRUG STOR 


Who runs it2 


HE man who runs your Rexall Drug Store is the one man 
chosen from your community to enter the greatest drug- 
gists’ partnership in the world. 
He is one of 10,000 Rexall Druggists, united to manufacture, — 
buy and sell in order to help you save with safety. 


QO 
Your Rexall Druggist is a man you can trust. Otherwise he 
could not secure the valuable Rexall franchise. Before he be- 
came a Rexall Druggist he had to make good “on his own”. He 
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had to prove that he is financially sound — that he thoroughly 
understands pharmacy— that he is alive, progressive merchant 
— that, above all else, his integrity can not be questioned. 


Your Rexall Druggist has established himself in the life of your 
community. He runs a local enterprise and runs it well. He 
merits your patronage on his own account alone. 


ONS 


But back of your Rexall Druggist are the brains and stability, 
not only of an individual, but of the greatest drug store organi- 
zation on earth. Qo 


Your Rexall Druggist is a partner in the United Drug Company, with 12 big 
manufacturing plants in the United States and connections throughout 
the world. 

The United Drug Company produces expressly for the 10,000 Rexall Stores. It 
owns the 300 Liggett Drug Stores in America’s largest cities. It controls Boots, 
Ltd., in England, with all the Boots plants and its 700 retail drug stores. It has 
1000 drug stores and agencies of the United Drug Company in Canada. 


QS 


HINK what your Rexall Druggist 

commands through this codpera- 
tive partnership! The vast control of 
resources—the tremendous buying 
power — the savings through volume 
production and selling—the service 
of eminent scientists —new products, 
improved methods, fresher goods — 
all at the call of your Rexall Druggist 
—all making for finer drug store ser- 
vice and better drug store merchan- 
dise at lowest possible prices to you. 


LS 


Your Rexall Druggist can serve you 
with every item that other drug stores 
sell. But, thanks to his Rexall partner- 
ship, he alone can handle these 
famous United Drug products: 


Rexall preparations, Puretest prod- 
ucts for health and hygiene, Cara 
Nomeand Jonteel toilet articles, Kant- 
leek rubber goods, Klenzo dental prep- 
arations, Firstaid supplies for the sick 
room, Symphony Lawn. stationery, 
Liggett’s candies and pure food staples 
—each class made in its own manufac- 
turing unit. 


QO 


Your Rexall Druggist buys direct 
from his own factories and passes on 
to you the benefit of this saving. He 
gives you the best that the United 
Drug Company and all the Rexall, 
Boots and Liggett stores can devise — 
the best that the whole world offers in 
drug store merchandise and service. 


Save With Safety At Your rexall Drug Store 


THE UNITED DRUG COMPANY 


Producing Rexall Drug Store Merchandise at 


Boston New York Chicago St. Louis 


Highland, N. Y. Valley Park, Mo. 


San Francisco New Haven Worcester 


Toronto, Canada Nottingham, England 
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men of Troop H who had taken over, at 
the order of the governor, the enforcement 
of law in the strike-ridden town. Cor- 
poral Tarleton’s hand bore a folded news- 
paper and hisfacea mild and deluding smile. 
He hailed Sergeant Delaney, who, perched 
on the edge of a cot, mended a torn breast 
pocket of hisuniform coat with needle, thread 
and profanity. 

“Here y’are,”’ intoned the corporal, wav- 
ing his paper; ‘all about the big riot on 
Fifth Street. Heroism of trooper sergeant in 
rescuin’ People reporter. Oh-h-h, extry!” 

“Gimme,” the sergeant commanded, 
holding out his hand. ‘‘It’s about time,” 
he continued, unfolding the paper, ‘‘that 
Waldo played fair. Now that his own re- 
porter a 

He did not complete the sentence, though 
his mouth remained open while he read the 
double headlines, one in Polish and one in 
English, flaring across all seven columns of 
the edition. Then he stared blankly at 
Tarleton. 

“Nice, isn’t it?” the corporal commented. 

Delaney read, in a dazed voice: 

“Trooper Beats Reporter for The Peo- 
ple.”’ Then as his eye caught the opening 
paragraph of the English version of the 
affair, lying beside a companion column in 
Polish, his face grew red and then white. 

“Go ahead,”’ Tarleton prompted. 

“*Brutal outrages by the Cossacks of 
Capitalism culminated in .a climax this 
morning,’’’ the sergeant complied, ‘‘‘when 
Edward McGinn, star reporter for The Peo- 
ple, was savagely beaten up at the corner of 
Fifth and Paderewski Streets in an unpro- 
voked assault by a trooper whose name is 
concealed by his fellow strong-arm men. 
Those who attempted to rescue the victim of 
class hate were set upon by the ‘so-called 
law officers and roughly handled. Since only 
troopers deserved to be arrested, no arrests 
were made.’”’ 

Delaney read no farther, but rose and 
reached for his sheepskin jacket. 

“Now what?” Tarleton queried. 

“I’m going to see this McGinn rat,” the 
sergeant replied. 

“He recovered consciousness only fifteen 
minutes ago. He didn’t write that yarn.” 

“Then I’ll make Waldo Throop eat this 
paper.” 

“Too late again,”’ the corporal answered 
cheerfully. ‘‘Lieutenant’s had a swarry 
with him already. Waldo said just what he 
always does—believes the story to be cor- 
rect, but will investigate. You know what 
that means. All you can do is suffer in 
silence, kid.” 3 

“T can make him print my version,’ 
Delaney growled, baffled. 

“Sure you can, and he’ll do it under a 
headline like Cossack Version of Brutal 
Assault. He did that the last time the 
lieutenant squawked. It’s easy to see why 
he’s so poisonous now. With twenty thou- 
sand dollars to spend for strike benefits, he 
and Peter don’t want this strike to roll over 
on its back and die while there’s a nickel of 
it left.” 

“‘T’m going to talk to Peter anyhow,”’ 
the other determined. ‘“‘He always poses as 
being friendly. A yarn like this is a Kg 

Still muttering, he struggled into his 
jacket and clumped downstairs. 

Wadysiav Patchek, henchman and 
shadow of Peter Throop, shrugged his shoul- 
ders and shook his head at Delaney’s re- 
quest. 

“Big boss is busy,” he grunted uncor- 
dially, canting his knobby skull, with the 
peak of close-cropped hair growing low over 
the forehead, toward the door of the inner 
office of the Ramapo local of the Amalga- 
mated. ‘He see no one.” 

“Yeh?” Delaney retorted, stepped 
quickly past the bulky man and pounded 
on the door. A scowl appeared on Pat- 
chek’s wide, simple face. 

“T t’row you out,’’ he promised quietly, 
lifting two great hands. “ Big boss tell me.” 

The door swung open before he could 
carry out his threat. 

Oh, it’s you, sergeant?’’ said Peter 
Throop. ‘“That’s all right, Wass. All 
right, I say. Quit it, you thick sap! Only 
don’t let anyone else in. Come right along, 
sergeant.” 

Peter Throop’s ox-blood shirt sleeves 
were turned back from wrists shaggy with 
hair. Firm blue jowls bulged above a collar 
of the shirt’s brave hue. A gold tooth 
glittered in the wide smile that neyer quite 
reached his crafty little gray eyes. 
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THE FAKER 


(Continued from Page 15) 


“Wass obeys orders absolutely,’’ he 
chuckled. ‘‘He’s got just that much sense. 
What’s on your mind, sergeant?”’ 

“Seen The People tonight?’’ Delaney 
asked abruptly. 

“Why, sure! Waldo always sends me 
one of the first he prints and then holds the 
presses until I O.K. it. Trouble on Fifth 
Street today, I see.”’ 

“Trouble in The People office,” Delaney 
answered. ‘“‘Let’s come down to cases. 
What’s your brother’s game, and yours for 
that matter? That story is an absolute 
fake.” 

“Well now,” the other placated, ‘‘maybe 
this McGinn draws a long bow now and 
then. He got chased out of New York fora 
fake story he wrote while he was drunk. 
Maybe he was lit when is 

“McGinn,” Delaney said slowly, ‘was 
unconscious in the hospital when The Peo- 
ple came out this afternoon.” 

“Well,’’ Throop frowned, after a second’s 
hesitation, “I guess Waldo jumped a little 
at conclusions. You boys are too sensitive. 
What do you care what a paper says?” 

Throop’s smile, with its golden center, 
was a little wider than usual. His eyes, if 
possible, were colder. The door at De- 
laney’s back opened a crack and the smile 
vanished as Patchek thrust his head in. 

“Get out!’? Peter snapped before his 
henchman could speak. ‘‘Send that guy 
away. I can’t see him now. Tell him I'll 
come around and see him later.” 

The door closed sharply and Delaney 
rose. 

“T’m wasting your time and mine,” he 
remarked coldly. 

“No, wait,’’ Peter interposed, his eyes 
slanted toward the outer office. They 
blinked in satisfaction as a door slammed. 

‘* After all,’’ he resumed, ‘‘it don’t make 
much difference what papers say, anyhow. 
No one believes their yarns these days. 
You boys worry too much. You have to 
print a ton to make people believe a pound.” 

“These strikers believe what the paper 
tells them,” the sergeant persisted stub- 
bornly. 

“Well, no one with any brains does,”’ 
Peter grumbled. ‘‘I’ll ask Waldo to spare 
you boys’ feelings as soon as I get this job 
over. I’m making out the strike-benefit 
sheet. We’re paying day after tomorrow.”’ 

“Money in the bank?” Delaney queried. 

“‘These men would have a fit if we put 
the cash in the bank the spring company 
uses,’’ Throop replied with his wide smile. 
“No, it’s shut up in Waldo’s safe.” 

“You’re running a risk,’ Delaney 
warned. 

“We are not. It’s a good safe and I’m 
going to have Wass watch it nights with a 
gun. He’s the only guy I know I’d trust 
near twenty thousand dollars.”’ 

The outer office was empty as Delaney 
tramped out. Patchek and the unnamed 
visitor had vanished together. The ser- 
geant stood for a moment in the cold twi- 
light of the shabby street, with its drift of 
shawled heads and mustached foreign faces 
under the lamps, and then squared his shoul- 
ders and walked toward the hospital. 

McGinn squinted up from his cot with 
nearsighted eyes as Delaney. sat down be- 
side it. 

“Hello, sarge,’ he said weakly. ‘‘Come 
to arrest me?”’ 

“What for?” the other demanded. 

“Oh, be yourself,’ MeGinn urged. ‘I 
know cops. Why don’t you warn me that 
anything I say may be used against me? 
That’s usually the next step. Only, sarge, 
you hit the wrong man. You ought to 
have walloped Beeler.” 

““Who’s Beeler?”’ Delaney asked. 

“The guy I braced just before the lights 
went out,’’ McGinn replied with a feeble 
grin. ‘Beeler Torrey. You know Beeler 
Torrey. For Pete’s sake, don’t tell me I’ve 
got so far back in the sticks that you cops 
never heard of Beeler!’’ 

“Beeler Torrey,” Delaney repeated, 
“the yegg? Broke out of Dannemora?’’ 

“Well,” exclaimed McGinn in a tone of 
relief, “he’s got a mustache now, but he’s 
the guy. I oughta know. I helped send him 
up after the Pioneer Bank robbery. I got 
a hundred dollars for my beat on that yarn, 
and it wasn’t a fake, either,’ he reflected 
aloud with a mirthless grin. ‘And now 
look at me! Beaten up by the rural police 
for panning ’em in a low-down labor sheet! 
Wine is a knocker, sarge, and strong drink 
is the limit.” 


Delaney rubbed his head in confusion. 

“Listen,” he said, ‘‘let’s start all over 
again. What do you think happened this 
morning?”’ 

The wide bright eyes narrowed and the 
satirically grinning lips relaxed as the little 
man concentrated. 

““You told me to move on when I stopped 
to chin,’’ McGinn said slowly, ‘‘and I talked 
back. Then you got sore and I blew. I saw 
this Beeler guy walking along with his head 
all pulled in like a turtle’s. I grabbed him 
by the arm and said ‘Hello, Torrey’ to 
make sure. Then the roof fell in on me. 
I gather that was when you hit me for not 
moving fast enough.” 

He paused and cocked a scornful eye at 
Delaney, who sat, black-striped knees 
crossed, one spurred boot swinging. 

“All right,” the sergeant said briskly; 
“now let me tell you what really hap- 
pened.” 

McGinn assumed an air of cynical Bore- 
dom as the trooper began. Gradually the 
sensitive mouth lost its sardonic grin. He 
turned on his pillow with a repressed grunt 
of pain and watched the sergeant squarely 
with steady eyes. When Delaney concluded 
he spoke quickly: 

“Tf this is true, why am I under ar- 
rest?” 

“You aren’t,” the sergeant answered. 

‘“What you’ve told me,” the other said 
slowly and with emphasis, “is absolutely 
on the level then?” 

“On the level,’’ Delaney answered, meet- 
ing his eyes. 

““H’m!” exclaimed McGinn. “I thought 
so. My apologies, sergeant, and my thanks. 
It hasn’t been a particularly successful life, 
but I’ve had some fun out of it and I still 
like it pretty well. I’m obliged to you. It’s 
a good story, anyway,” he added, twisting 
excitedly under the blanket; ‘‘and it’ll 
still be good in the morning when I get out 
of here. What did The People give it to- 
day?” 

Delaney spread the paper before him. 
McGinn whistled faintly as he scanned the 
flaring headlines, read and snickered. 

“They hired me,” he said with a shame- 
less grin, ‘“‘because I’ve got a darned good 
imagination. I don’t see why. Waldo is a 
first-class faker himself.” 

‘‘What are you going to do about it?” 
Delaney asked impersonally. 

McGinn hesitated an instant. 

“Yes,” he said at last, ‘“‘you’re right. I 
owe you chaps something. I’ll see Waldo 
in the morning when they let me get out of 
here. If he’s stuffy about it I’ll sell the 
yarn to the A. P. It’s news that Beeler’s 
still in the state. Everyone’s been saying 
he’d blown to South America. Meanwhile, 
don’t tip off the yarn to anyone, will you? 
You have his description. He has a mus- 
tache now, and wears a dark overcoat and 
a black-and-white plaid cap. Have your 
men look out for him.” 

The street lay torpid in the cold as De- 
laney hurried along toward the engine 
house. Few persons faced the cutting wind. 
He passed two troopers, muffled to their 
eyes in their sheepskins, and halted to give 
them McGinn’s description of Torrey, with- 
holding his name. The windows of The 
People office, he noted as he pushed on into 
the wind again, were dark; but a light still 
shone in the labor office a few blocks away. 

Sergeant Delaney and Trooper Laidlaw 
guided their horses between Third Street’s 
rows of flimsy wooden houses, all painted 
a soiled and dismal yellow by a color-blind 
steel company, and out into the broader 
reaches of Paderewski Street. Laidlaw 
raised himself in his stirrups and stared 
away to the left. 

“Crowd in front of The People office,” 
he said. ‘‘ Conway and Flint ought to be on 
the job there. What’s up, I wonder?” 

“‘Waldo’s probably got out a bulletin on 
some new atrocity by the Cossacks,’”’ De- 
laney answered as they trotted toward the 
uneasy mass before the building. 

A car came bouncing and lurching down 
the street from the other direction and men 
in gray leaped from its running boards and 
seats to plunge into the crowd. Before the 
horses of Delaney and Laidlaw a wide lane 
opened as they pushed into the gathering. 
The sergeant swung to the right, the trooper 
to the left, and with the skill of long prac- 
tice drove the only half-resentful men out 
of their mass formation. Before the ser- 
geant’s snorting horse the crowd parted 
unwillingly and flowed away to either side 


in irregular murmurous furrows, - 
him unmounted men hurried it alc 
Above, a window in The Peo 
was lifted and Lieutenant Lambe 
ing out, called “Sergeant Delaney”, 
cupped hands and beckoned. 
For an instant after Lambert + 
turned the sergeant’s salute no or 
in the littered editorial room of T 
apo People. A drop light, suspen 
a battered desk, poured a cone of : 
low radiance down upon a dus{ 
writer and touched the shoulder | 
Throop, who sat beside it, his 
hooked in the armholes of his vest, 
brooding on the well-polished tir, 
squared-toed shoes. At a roll-top 
half-open maw choked with pay 
brother Waldo leaned forward in} 


the floor, head bent forward, mut 
himself, and against one wall Li 
Lambert leaned, his face pale, hil 
tense. Beside the large safe in thilg 
ner lay a heavy quilt, stained and { 
upon this rested the door of the si» 
the gleam of bright steel maz 
broken hinges. Delaney staredi 
until Lambert spoke quietly. 
“Someone blew The People fe 
night, sergeant.” 
“The strike benefit !’’ Delaney :ut 
involuntarily. + 
Peter Throop raised his head. 
“Twenty thousand dollars,” 
firmed. ‘‘He was asking me wher]’ 


it only last evening,’’ he added,|o 
toward Delaney. 

“T thought Wass was going to a 
the trooper replied. 

Waldo Throop answered, his vi 
ing and nervous. 

““Wass was chloroformed and ti\ 
the men who did it. I found hi'w 


came in this morning. Yoo mode 
{ 


the lieutenant here seems too mod 
you himself, we found a clew on 
beside him.” 
He picked something off his 
handed it to Delaney. It wasa¢ 
button bearing the arms of Ny 
State in bas-relief. To it clung tre 
gray cloth. , 


sneered. 


where a buttonhole gaped emptih 
“That’s probably my butte 
on. ‘It was torn off in the ruckudn 
Street yesterday. We've pre 
paved the streets of Ramapo wit 
that sort since we came here.” 
“A’m!” Peter Throop said re 
Delaney’s face flushed at his )n 
he gave no other indication he h 
‘““Where were you last night?” 
paper owner asked disagreeably all 


of Mallinski’s feet. 
Delaney’s flush grew darker 
spoke smoothly: 
“‘None of your business. That 
swer. The other is that I was 
house from 7:30 to 10:30. Fron 
11:15 I rode with the lieutenant, | 


t} 


patrols. From 11:15 to 2:15 I jt» 
Trooper Laidlaw on telephone dtj- 
then on till 6:45 I was asleep.” 

“Just when did Wass say thir 
occurred?’’ Lambert asked. 

“About midnight,” Waldo Trot 
plied reluctantly. ‘The city- 
had just struck when they came 

“They?” Delaney echoed. ‘Hom 

“Two, according to Patchek.” — 

‘And one was dressed in tripe 
form?” the sergeant queried shaily: 

“He doesn’t know,’ Waldo 
“They threw a quilt over his hea( ts 
gagged him. Since, while fightir 
tore that button off someone, 15? 
presume it was a trooper, isn’t it) 

“Where is this Patchek?”’ ths 
asked. 

“He was all in and went ho 
volunteered. ‘“‘McGinn has gc 
him.” Bt 
“He’s the reporter you beat ?) 
day,”’ Waldo explained acidly. |¥ 
~ (Continued on Page 19. 


_ entinued from Page 188) 
ed|is mouth and then shut it again. 
“ai I,” the newspaper owner con- 
d, is lips twitching angrily, “are 
run you uniformed crooks out of 
out of the state—if we can.” 
Waldo,” Peter soothed, “keep 
q ” 


t ; ieresting,” said Lieutenant 
» “How are you going to do it?”’ 
<e as one might to an angry child. 
ace turned the color of his hair; 
yef.2 he could reply Peter interrupted 


shuup, Waldo! Lieutenant, I’m not 

ae but there’s going to be trouble 
if ustay. No one but us and Wass 
Mcinn knows the money was in that 
pi we'll have to tell the strikers at 
ng tomorrow night. That button 
ss look bad for you boys. If I was 
(dull out of town in the interests of 
yn(order. There’ll be trouble if you 
” 


ks,” Lambert drawled. “It’s nice 
show-down, isn’t it? Now listen! 
e| can’t handle this thing, then we’ll 
1ole troop in here. And if seventy- 
‘n can’t swing it, there are five 
tlops we can call in. And another 
,, \roop: If you print any more lies 
t vin that sheet of yours, you’ll be in 
or citing to riot before the ink’s dry. 
it 


you think of that?” ; 
ting mention of the fund, I’ll print 
Jaldo retorted; ‘‘and you can’t 

m.’” 

Veaven’t been able to induce you to 

r, Delaney commented with a hard 

a ought to be an interesting ex- 


% 
3 
v 
: 


a 


for The People. Incidentally, 
you boys going to alibi yourselves 
of tis mess? Peter has the money. 
* ¢2sn’t put it in the bank, where it 
; He locks it up in brother’s safe 
cel his Man Friday to stay with it all 
;. a the morning it’s all gone. You 
sr t McGinn to write you a nice ex- 
ati. of that.” 
| is while Feodor Mallinski had 
J ¢2 floor with the ponderous abstrac- 
of caged bear. As Delaney finished 
- stamped suddenly and struck his 
: 


zether as he lifted his head. 
” he cried. “‘How, Peter? How, 
lo Twenty thousand dollars I urged 
so ink, and you would not because it 
leer bad feeling, you said. You 
<is talk of a button fools me, eh? 
‘k because I cannot speak English 
as you that I’m stoopid? We 
‘si! Mebby I cannot talk English, 
_¢_ pull the hearts out of my pipple.” 
dp ground swell of oratory crept 
hiieavy voice. 

ve bellowed Feodor Mallinski, 


aso & 


iat a note for ten thousand dollars 
ne ‘or you is due next month, Peter?”’ 
le yes.of the others were on the im- 
orl figure, standing erect in the glare 
iny light from the broad window; 
mey, watching Peter Throop, saw 
wce and then resume his tolerant 


t’s this about a note?’”’ Waldo 


ting.” His brother shrugged his 
“Money I borrowed. Money 
1a pay back when the time comes 
Next, the old fool will be saying I 
t safe myself.” 

Mi be not you,”’ Mallinski thundered 
a-ally; ““mebbe your brudda dere.” 
al) leaped from his seat, eyes spar- 
Eine white beneath its shock of 


» you ——” he began and, before 
a sould intervene, took a quick step 
a1 and slapped the man across the 


a roar Mallinski lurched forward, 
-with him and then bore him to the 
Whamighty crash. Delaney crooked 
about the man’s throat and tore 

y, but Waldo Throop made no at- 
" ) rise. He lay as he had fallen, his 
‘ting unwinkingly at the cracked 
@ Lambert slipped a hand under his 
it away, his fingers wet and 


“He hit the 
Get some water,” 


7 ad irresolute. 
‘e's better than water in the 
eter stammered, and returned 
lute with a bottle. As he passed 
<i the man lunged forward, half 
: De aney’s hold, and struck at 


tired sharply to Peter, who stood -- 
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“Take that crazy man out of here,”’ the 
lieutenant snapped; ‘‘turn him over to 
someone and have him jailed. I’m tele- 
phoning thehospital. Throop’sbadly hurt.”’ 

When the sergeant returned to the office 
the crew of the ambulance was lifting the 
inert body of Waldo Throop on a stretcher. 
As they bore it away Peter started to fol- 
low, hesitated and resumed his chair. 

“T want to be here when you question 
Wass,” he explained. ‘‘I want to see if he 
tells the same story now he did before.” 

Feet sounded on the stairs and Patchek 
clumped into the room, eyes uneasy until 
he marked Peter, who nodded. Then his 
nervousness left him and he bestowed on 
the other a bland oxlike stare. McGinn, a 
cross of adhesive plaster on one cheek 
bone and a limping right leg not completely 
dissipating his swagger, followed on Pat- 
chek’s heels. 

“’Morning gentlemen,’ he remarked. 
“You couldn’t have a nicer day for a rob- 
bery. Here’s the watchdog of the treasury.” 

He looked hard at Delaney through a 
pair of gold-rimmed nose glasses with a 
wide black cord attached, and still holding 
his eyes, spoke to Lambert. 

“Lieutenant, I suppose you’ve discov- 
ered that that job was done by an expert. 
That’s as artistically blown a safe as I’ve 
seen in my sinful career.” 

Something clicked in Delaney’s mind. 

“There was a man ” he began ex- 
citedly, and his eyes crossed McGinn’s 
again. The little manshook his head almost 
imperceptibly and lowered his lids. The 
sergeant gulped and was silent. 

“What’s become of Mallinski?’? McGinn 
asked. ‘‘And where is ye editor?” 

The cynical arch of his eyebrows height- 
ened a little while Peter informed him. 
While Throop talked McGinn marked the 
liquor bottle with the alertness of a point- 
ing dog. He reached over and set it on his 
desk beside the typewriter. 

“Who’s in charge of the sheet?” he 
asked mildly. 

“You are,’ Peter informed him; ‘but 
listen, at no time are you to mention that 
someone has got away with the strike- 
relief fund until I tell you you can. See?”’ 

“Sure,”’ McGinn replied flippantly. ‘If 
I’m in charge I better start getting out a 
paper.” 

He sat down at his desk and played ab- 
stractedly with the keys of his typewriter 
for a moment. 

“Come over here, Patchek,’’? Lambert 
ordered from the corner by the safe. ‘I 
want to talk to you.” 

Delaney lingered beside McGinn, who 
fanned himself with his battered hat and 
looked past him out of the window. 

“Play up,” the little man muttered. 
“See me later and keep your mouth shut.” 

Delaney stretched, gave a brief nod and 
joined the lieutenant in the corner. 

“All right, Patchek,’’ Lambert said a 
half hour later. ‘‘You can go.” 

The man stared at Throop until he had 
nodded dismissal and then walked heavily 
from the room. 

‘‘Satisfied?’’ Peter asked the lieutenant. 

“He sticks to his story,’”’ Lambert an- 
swered noncommittally, walking slowly 
toward the door. He paused beside Mc- 
Ginn’s desk, where the little man, bending 
forward, hammered away at his typewriter. 

“T warned Waldo Throop,” the lieuten- 
ant said impersonally, “‘and I want to warn 
you against the printing of any more fakes. 
Understand?” 

McGinn nodded without raising his head 
and continued writing. 

“Bah!” Peter snorted. ‘Anyone would 
think this was an influential paper, the fuss 
you boys make over what it says.” 

“People believe what they see in print,” 
Lambert said stiffly. 

“They do, eh?” scoffed Throop. “ Well, 
I don’t.” 

McGinn banged impatiently on his desk 
with the base of the whisky bottle. 

“‘Tf the class in journalism will get out of 
here,” he snapped, “‘I’ll try to get out this 


paper. 

They could hear the typewriter clicking 
furiously as they went downstairs. 

In the office of the captain of the fire en- 
gine company, a few hours later, Lieuten- 
ant Lambert walked to and fro, running 
agitated fingers through his sandy hair. 
Delaney, leaning against a window sill, 
watched him sympathetically. 

““McGinn’s got something, lieutenant,’ 
he said quietly. ‘‘ Maybe after I’ve seen 
him we’ll have a lead on this mess.” 

““McGinn,’”’ Lambert retorted, “‘is a little 
rat, a double-crossing faker, if you ask me.” 
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“T’m a heap surer that Peter framed this, 
somehow,” his subordinate returned. 

“But what for?’’ Lambert exclaimed, 
agony of doubt and responsibility in his 
voice. 

“Peter,’’ Delaney said slowly, “has put a 
lot of money into various enterprises in this 
town. That’s one reason he has the place 
by the neck. I think he’s overstepped him- 
self and this strike has kicked prosperity all 
to thunder. On top of that, we’ve come in 
and sat down hard on rioting that might 
have finished up the trouble quick. We’ve 
put him out on a limb and he’s got a note 
coming due pretty soon. Well, this strike 
benefit was a godsend, if he could get his 
hands on it. He could split with the guys 
who helped him and still be on Easy Street. 
What could be sweeter?”’ 

Lambert shrugged his shoulders impa- 
tiently. : 

“You heard Patchek’s story. It was 
smooth.” 

“Too darned smooth. Wass is Peter’s 
man. If he had a little more sense he’d be 
dangerous to Throop. As it is, he’s a 
Grade-A witness because he hasn’t enough 
brains for anyone to confuse. Peter’s sit- 
ting on the world. He’s got the cash he 
wanted. He’s got material to start the 
worst riot ever, and because of that button 
someone planted by the safe, he can charge 
the whole thing to us.” 

““And he’s given us twenty-four hours to 
leave town,” the lieutenant supplemented. 
“That’s what it amounts to. If we don’t 
clear out, there’ll be a battle. And if we 
do, the strikers will take the plant apart. 
I can do two things—yell for reénforce- 
ments from barracks or else stand pat.’ 

“Yes,” Delaney agreed, watching him 
closely. 

“‘T’m standing pat,’’ Lambert concluded, 
meeting his eyes. 

“Yes, sir,” thesergeant answered gravely. 

There was a moment’s silence. 

““Waldo’s out of the picture,’ Delaney 
resumed, ‘‘He’ll be in the hospital for 
weeks with that fractured skull. With the 
lieutenant’s permission, I’m going to see 
McGinn.” 

The newspaper man looked owlishly over 
the top of a paper at Delaney as he en- 
tered, and fixed his glasses more firmly on a 
nose broadly smudged with printer’s ink. 
Then he beamed. 

“Boy,” he commanded an entirely in- 
visible assistant, ‘“you may show General 
Pershing into the handsomely upholstered 
editorial sanctum. General, I’m delighted 
tosee you. What wars have you today?”’ 

Delaney stared suspiciously. 

“Oh, you’re quite right, my dear ad- 
miral—beg pardon, I mean general,’’ Mc- 
Ginn informed him with an airy wave of 
his hand, “I’m drunk—amazingly, com- 
pletely, ecstatically, absogoshdarnlutely 
drunk. If you came in the hope of confis- 
cating Mr. Throop’s bootleg liquor, you’re 
too late. It’s been confiscated already. I 
did his work and I drank his hooch; and 
‘God’s in His heaven; all’s right with the 
world.’”’ 

He blinked moist eyes at Delaney and 
hiccuped. 

“Pardon me,” he exclaimed, “‘merely my 
tummy asking for more. Did it ever oc- 
cur to you, dear general, what slaves we are 
to our stomachs? Who can stop their 
clamor for food or their yearnings for 
hooch? Who, I ask you, my friends.” 

“You said you have something to tell 
me,’’ Delaney prompted coldly. 

“Why, to be sure!’’ McGinn answered. 
“To be sure! Let me think.” 

He clapped a hand elaborately to his 
brow and stared into space with a vague 
smile. 

“T’m drunk,” he complained; “but, 
general, you would not muzzle with herbs 
the stalled ox that treads the corn. I got 
the little old paper out on time and to the 
victim belong the spoils. Peter says people 
don’t believe what they read. He’s an ass.” 

His eyes dropped as they met Delaney’s 
and a trace of humility crept into his voice. 

“No use glaring. I’m drunk. I concede 
it, and when I’m drunk I can’t remember 
anything. As a matter of fact,’ he added 
slowly, ‘‘that’s why I get drunk.” 

“You had something to tell me about 
Beeler Torrey,’’ Delaney suggested. 

‘*Never heard of him,’”’ McGinn returned 
firmly. ‘‘Never even heard of his family. 
Never heard of anyone but Eddie McGinn, 
the boy reporter. I don’t even recall your 
name, general. Is not that sad? Oh, sad 
and pitiful!” 

His head was pillowed on his arms as 
Delaney turned to leave. His voice was 
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raised in loud and satisfying moans of 
elaborate grief. 

At midnight, the sergeant, returning 
from a tour of inspection, spoke to Trooper 
Home, fighting off slumber beside the tele- 
phone. 

“Any trouble?” 

“Not a yelp all night,’’ Home answered. 
“Everything quiet. First night that’s hap- 
pened since we came. Good sign.” 

“Bad sign,’”’? Delaney muttered to him- 
self from the wisdom born of years of ex- 
perience. ‘‘Peter’s not bluffing then. He’s 
sitting on the lid.” 

“Oh, say,’” Home called as the sergeant 
started upstairs, “‘a guy called you up an 
hour ago—McGinn. Said he wanted to 
speak to you.” 

4 “Let him,’’ Delaney flung over his shoul- 
er. 

He opened his eyes, aware that someone 
was shaking him violently, and sat up to 
find Trooper Conway standing beside him. 

“Gosh,” his arouser muttered, ‘‘I’d be- 
gun to think you were dead! There’s a lit- 
tle gink downstairs wants to see you.” 

Delaney rubbed the sleep mist from his 
eyes. 

“Ts he drunk?” he queried suspiciously. 

“Well, not at present,’’ Conway an- 
swered conscientiously. ‘‘He made me 
wake you up; said it was important.” 

McGinn’sthreadbare overcoat wasturned 
up about his ears. The omnipresent ciga- 
rette wabbled up and down to the chatter- 
ing of his teeth. All the exhilaration of a 
few hours before had drained away and his 
face was pinched and miserable, though his 
voice remained defiantly jaunty. 

“Sorry to spoil your beauty sleep, ser- 
geant.” 

“What is it?’’ Delaney snapped. 

“Outside.”” McGinn nodded toward the 
door. “It’s private.” 

The chill of the early winter morning set 
his teeth to clacking more violently. The 
entire street was an empty lamp-bordered 
vista, but he lowered his voice and looked 
at the sergeant with a mixture of shame and 
triumph. 

“‘T’ve found Beeler,’’ he muttered. ‘I 
know where he is.” 

““Yeh?”’ Delaney retorted skeptically. 

“T had an idea yesterday,’ the other 
pursued, ‘‘before I drank that liquid thun- 
derstorm. An hour ago, when I’d sobered 
up, I made sure.” 

He paused and peered quizzically at De- 
laney. 

“Well?” the trooper prompted. 

“He’s hanging out with Wass Patchek 
in a little frame house on Fourth Street,” 
McGinn said quietly. 

““How do you know?” Delaney snapped. 

“Oh, you cops!”’ the other mourned. 
“You have to have a thing proved to you 
before you’ll prove it for yourself. Come 
along. I'll tell you while we hike.” 

Their footsteps rang loud through the 
icy darkness as they walked along. 

“When I went to get Wass yesterday,” 
McGinn pursued, ‘“‘there was a cap hang- 
ing on a peg in the main room—it’s just a 
two-room shack—that I was sure I recog- 
nized. Beeler had a black-and-white plaid 
lid the day I tried to nail him. I meant to 
tell you when I got a chance, and then— 
I forgot. When I’d sobered up a little I 
called you up, but I couldn’t get you. So, a 
while back, I went scouting around there 
again. 

“The joint is way down at the north end 
of the street, with no other houses near it. 
There was a light in the window, but the 
shades were down. There was an awful 
argument going on inside. I recognized the 
music, though I couldn’t get the words. 
Someone was very peevish, that’s a cinch. 
Finally it quieted down and a man came 
out. I plastered myself behind a telegraph 
pole and only got a glimpse of him, but I’m 
sure it was Peter. I was going to trail him, 
but I hung around instead; and by and by 
I saw Beeler’s shadow on the shade.”’ 

“Probably Patchek,’’ 
jected skeptically. 

“T know Torrey’s face,” the other re- 
turned with a long-suffering sigh. ‘“‘Be- 
sides, he was smoking a cigarette. Wass 
doesn’t smoke. His mind would dry up en- 
tirely if he did. Whew, you walk 
fast!” 

They turned into the steep trench of 
Third Street. A dog yapped suspiciously as 
they passed, but no other sign of life came 
from the dark houses on either side of 
the way. At Delaney’s suggestion they 
stepped from the sidewalk into the road, 
where the frozen earth muffled their foot- 
steps somewhat, and floundered ahead 


Delaney inter- 
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At length McGinn 


over ruts and gullies. 
sleeve and 


twitched his companion’s 
halted him. : 

“Right ahead,” he whispered, pointing 
to a low-roofed cottage set back from the 
road behind a picket fence, its white paint 
glimmering in the darkness. They halted. 
McGinn blew softly on numbed fingers. As 
they crept forward again toward the silent 
lightless dwelling, a rooster crowed, far 
away, and low in the east the morning star 
hung bright. Dirt crumbled beneath their 
feet with the sound of an avalanche, and 
McGinn whispered profanely. ; 

““Well?”’ he prompted, after a long min- 
ute’s wait. 4 

Delaney hesitated, eyes on the dark win- 
dows of the little house. 

“ Anyone else living there?’’ he muttered. 

“Guess not,’’ McGinn returned, his 
teeth rattling furiously. 

“T’ll go in and get him,” the sergeant 
said, and lifted the latch of the gate. 

Rusty hinges screeched as it swung open. 
Before he had taken a fourth cautious step 
toward the door, it was drawn ajar and 
Patchek’s heavy voice demanded, ‘‘Who’s 
dere?” 

As Delaney hesitated an instant, he felt 
McGinn leave his side and edge behind 
him. Then he spoke loudly. 

“Sergeant Delaney, State Troopers, 
Patchek. The house is surrounded. We’ve 
come after Torrey.” 

The door slammed heavily at his last 
word. He sprinted and flung his shoulder 
against the portal. It gave a little, while 
Patchek, inside, tried vainly to turn the 
key. From within, a voice called something 
and Patchek gasped, “‘ Delaney—poleece!”’ 
Footsteps sounded hurriedly, culminating 
in a crash of overturned furniture. 

Delaney’s feet, slipping on the smooth 
boards of the stoop, came to rest against 
one of its pillars. He braced them against 
this and pushed more heavily. A panel 
crushed inward beneath his shoulder and 
Patchek yelped in alarm and let go. The 
sergeant pitched head first into the dark 
hallway. As he sprawled someone leaped 
across him, darkened the twilight of the 
doorway an instant and was gone. 

McGinn uttered an anguished squawk. 
There was a curse, the sound of running 
feet; and then, out of the surrounding 
blackness came the blundering rush of 
Patchek’s charge. 

Delaney, on hands and knees, flung him- 
self to one side and the kick aimed at him 
whistled past his head. He threw himself 
at his assailant’s other leg and pulled the 
big man down. 

In the darkness Patchek thrashed and 


‘floundered about like a great stranded fish, 


clutched at Delaney’s throat and missed; 
and then all at once grew rigid and still as a 
revolver muzzle pressed against his neck. 
For an instant there was no sound but the 
noise of heavy breathing. Then Delaney 
called McGinn’s name, and after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation a quavering voice re- 
plied. 

“Come on,” the sergeant invited grimly; 
“the war’s over.” 

“‘Shut the door,’ he directed as McGinn 
obeyed, “and strike a light.” 

The reporter stood in the radiance of the 
kerosene lamp on the kitchen table and 
blinked at the trooper and his captive. 

“That’s Patchek,’”’ he stammered. 

“So I perceive,” the sergeant acknowl- 
edged. “His friend went out. Why didn’t 
you stop him?” 

McGinn’s hands shook as he lit a ciga- 
rette. He managed an unconvincing grin. 

“T was scared most to death,” he said 
with weak defiance; ‘“‘and anyway, I’m 
only a war correspondent. You’re the 
army.” 
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Patchek sat in the chair to which De- 
laney had dragged him and glowered at the 
trooper, who stood, gun in hand, while 
McGinn searched the kitchen and the bed- 
room across the hall. 

“We didn’t get our friend out of bed,” 
the little man reported. ‘‘He was lying on 
top of the blankets and he left in haste. 
I think he took his drills with him. Any- 
how, he had something under his arm when 
he passed me; but he left a roll of bills and 
a knife on the bureau. That is, I guess it’s 
his, for it’s got a T on the handle. Those 
may be his clothes drying on the line there. 
That’s all I can find except this cap he 
dropped in the hall.” 

“Can you swear it was Torrey who came 
out of the house?’’ Delaney demanded. 

“All I can swear,’? McGinn responded 
sadly, “is that someone eleven feet tall 
came bustling out at a hundred miles an 
hour and nearly ran over me.” 

“Patchek,”’ the sergeant asked, thrust- 
ing his revolver back into the holster, 
“why were you hiding Torrey here? You'll 
save yourself a lot of trouble, Patchek, by 
coming clean.” 

Throop’s henchman glared up from be- 
neath the eyebrows narrowly separated 
from his close-cropped hair. His face was 
blank; his lower lip hung slack. 

“T live here,” he recited, “with Jan 
Tuski, my boarder. I don’t know w’at you 
mean.” 

For fifteen minutes Delaney questioned 
him, at first calmly and then with mount- 
ing desperation, while the tin alarm clock 
on the mantel chattered and the growing 
dawn turned the drawn shades translucent. 
McGinn smoked cigarette after cigarette, 
and wearying of the monotonous exchange 
of query and response, prowled about the 
room; peering in corners and behind furni- 
ture with a birdlike inquisitiveness. 

“All right,” Delaney threatened at last, 
“tomorrow, after you’ve been jailed a 
while, maybe you'll talk.” 

Emotion wrinkled Patchek’s narrow 
forehead for the first time. 

*“Tomorrow,” he growled, ‘‘we run you 
out of our town.” 

“Who says so?” the sergeant asked 
quickly, but the man only answered with 
his monotonous, ‘‘I don’t know.” 

The window shades were changing from 
silver to gold; and Patchek, slouched in his 
chair, cocked an eye at McGinn and De- 
laney, who muttered together in a corner. 

“We're in a jam!’ Delaney repeated 
scornfully. ‘“‘I’m in a jam. I arrest this 
guy, and ten to one they’ll discharge him 
for lack of evidence. I let him go and he’ll 
blow the works to Peter Throop. Either 
way, I get in hot water for busting in here 
without a search warrant.” 

“Why not go to Throop and tell him 
we’ve pinched Beeler and Wass and that 
they’ve confessed,’’ McGinn suggested. 

“And he’ll laugh,” the sergeant retorted. 
“Beeler will have got to him already and 
told him all he knows.” 

“‘Beeler’s probably running yet,’’ the 
newspaper man objected. 

“With a kit of drills under his arm, no 
hat and no money! Heis not. He’s gone 
straight to Peter, who’ll hide him some- 
where and then sit tight for our next move. 
Then he’ll trip us up.” 

For an instant self-possession deserted 
him and he moaned as he twisted his felt 
hat between his hands. 

“Tf we'd only nailed Torrey! We’d have 
Throop by the neck. We’d have choked off 
this trouble. All I’ve done is stir up the 
mess.” 

McGinn stared at the hunched figure of 
Patchek with an abstracted expression. 

“Throop won’t dare say a thing till 
Patchek gets to him. If he opens his yap 


before that, he’ll have to adm 
knows Torrey. Beeler and 
having a terrible squabbl 
Throop left here a few hours 
“What’s that got to do 
laney began, but McGinn 
“Wait a minute,’ he snapped 
ing to stare at Patchek again | 
rowed, estimating eyes. + 
Patchek, uncomprehending, ga 
man start suddenly, grip the tro 
and whisper excitedly in his ear, 
laney shook his head and beg: 
tion, but each time the other oy 
him. At last the sergeant nod& 
“It may work,” he conceded, t 
a smile puckering his eye corner 
“It’s gotta,’’ McGinn retorte 
” : 7 


0. j 
He opened Torrey’s jackknife, 
the line stretched across the ot] 
the room and stripped the dryi 
from it. After testing it with su 
ings, he advanced toward Pateh 


Sergeant Daniel Delaney, $s} 
freshly shaven, stepped into, the 
the engine company’s captain, (ike 
heels and saluted. » | 

“Lieutenant!” he exclaimed bik 
then, turning to his commandi 
companion, nodded. “’Morning,|} 
he said with a genial grin. | 

Peter Throop stared at hi mit 


back again, while Lambert 
zled. When the labor seq 
resume his interrupted disco 
tenant spoke. 
“You say,” he said crisply, “ 
will be peaceful if we pull out | 
robbery becomes known. Hilh 
ager of the works, called me up} 
hour ago and warned me the 
be trouble tonight and askedo 
troopers.” ft. 
Throop came out of his sudd¢a 
tion with obvious-difficulty, | 
“Tf I were you,” he said slil 
clear out before I tell the mass % 
Kosciuszko Hall this evening thise 
took the strike fund and left a tip 
ton as a swap. You boys won't fp 
after that.” a 
“And if we go you'll be able tt 
spring plant to pieces, we " 
bert replied. ‘‘We’re ee a 
to keep your men quiet.” 
Throop seemed not to have ai 
He was staring at Delaney wail 
he spoke with an elaborate assiipi 
unconcern. = i 
“Didn’t I see you out on Foitk 
early this morning, sergeant?” Ja 
“Me?” Delaney respond 7 
I got the first full night’s 
since I came here.” 4 
Throop opened his mouth, clo: 
stared hard at Delaney, and th 
his hat and left with a grunt (It 
‘“What’s the matter with hi’ 
bert asked, staring. : 
“Tf the lieutenant pleases,” I 
gested, “I think it would be bett 
play this out without his knowin 
about it. Then if it doesn’t com 
I'll be the goat and no one else 11 
tally, I’ve reason for believing tlt! 
the yegg, is still in town. I’ve injue 
patrols to watch for him, but ni bo 
it to anyone.” i 
“How long does this melod: ta 
Lambert asked stiffly. - 
“Tt finishes,’ Delaney Ir 
finish, just a half hour or so afte 
ple comes out this afternoon 


i 


: 


At two o’clock Sergeant 
beside the fire-house telephon 
two minutes after two the be! 
waved the man on duty 
down the receiver. 

“You'll get a squawk a li 
Ginn’s voice promised. “ 
for our friend and is wo 
Came in a few minutes ago 
been kidnaped. Tries to be im 
is really scared. I fixed up the 
you left.” 

“What do you mean?” 
queried. 

“Oh, turned the table 
chuckled, ‘“‘and busted 
rumpled the carpet and so f¢ 
a mess and it didn’t make hir 
hooked, I think.” 


(Continued on Page 
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FY 'G BY CHAS. MORGAN 


clapboards, stucco, brick veneer, etc.— 
is applied over Celotex in the same man- 
ner as over wood sheathing. Any kind 
of roofing can be laid over it. It is used 
in all types of roofs to stop the passage 
of heat at the roof line. 

Standard prepared gypsum or wood 
fibre plaster is applied directly to the 
surface of Celotex. 

Celotex is waterproofed. It can be 
painted and used as an exterior finish. 


Facts about 


CELOTEX 


lots comes in stock sizes: Thickness, 

prc mately 7/16 of an inch; width, 

eei lengths, 8 to 12 feet. 

weight of Celotex is about 60 
to the hundred square feet, 
it easy to handle and econom- 

apply. 

€ tex is sawed like ordinary lumber 

jnailed directly to all framing. 

great durability of Celotex per- 

s_to be piled outside and handled 

d lumber is handled. 

type of exterior finish—siding, 


Other Celotex uses 


Celotex has many uses other than in 
dwelling houses. Mail the coupon for 
full information on any of the following: 


HOW 30 PLAN IT From 
RALTH ,COMIORTé 
LASTING BOONOMY 


! Book of 25 Homes 
me”, a ont of 25 ideal small 

tmvatuable to you if you are 
Based on plans prepared by the 
2m Division of the Architects’ 


MAIL THIS FOR PLAN BOOK | 
THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Dept. 64 | 
645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Enclosed is 50 cents in stamps for which please send me | 


Se ice Bure iZa- | 
Me by the Amencan Insneue | th# Pam Book, Your Home" | 
ts. Contains block plans, per- 
scriptions, landscape sugges- | Name Ce mee wwe reese erases eee ssesesesessseercassse | 
S the most advanced ideals 5 
: y Soniye To | PY BER ares (sy atatchste wie, sxaiolaiv ehatetera aneial ee sereue nyse eit ate, & | 
' Home”, enclose 50 cents in | 


nbs with coupon at right 
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ari ‘c residence in Indianapolis, Ind. Frank B. Hunter, Architect. J. W. Darnell, Contractor. Celotex used as sheathing, replacing lumber 


Snow upon the roof of an 
house when occupied melts 
to the heat escaping throug 


Interior wall finish—the interesting 
fabric surface texture of Celotex makes 
it admirably suitable for interior finish 
in many forms of beautiful wall treat- 
ment. It may be left in its pleasing 
natural finish, or painted, stained or 
stenciled. 

Industrial and commercial buildings 
—especially. for roof insulation and 
sound deadening and to eliminate con- 
densation of moisture. 

Acousti-Celotex—used in auditori- 
ums, theatres, churches, schools, 
ofhices, broadcasting studios, banks, etc., 
for acoustical correction. 

Small buildings—summer cottages, 
garages, mountain cabins, etc. 


Boston Denver Kansas City Milwaukee New York Portland, Ore. Seattle 
Cleveland Detroit Los Angeles Minneapolis Philadelphia Salt Lake City St. Louis 
Dallas Indianapolis Miami New Orleans Pittsburgh San Francisco St. Paul 


London (Eng.) 


Canadian Representatives: 
Alexander Murray & Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada 


| MAIL THIS FOR FREE BOOK | 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Dept. 64 
645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Hidden Comfort of Costly Homes ’’. 


rials with which the roof is built 


Please send me without charge the free booklet,‘‘The 
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Snow upon the roof of an insulated house 
is like snowupon the roof of anunoccupied 
house. It stays much longer, because there 
is no escaping heat underneath to melt it 


uninsulated 
rapidly, due 
h the mate- 


Special farm uses—stock barns, milk 
houses, potato and perishable prod- 
uct warehouses, vegetable and fruit 
storage rooms, incubators, chicken 
houses, etc. In homes already built 
—attic insulation, cool rooms, 
vegetable storage, interior wall 
treatment and all kinds of house 
alterations. 

Refrigerator cars—Celotex is in use 
as insulation by the leading railroads 
and car builders of the country in more 
than 13,000 refrigerator cars. 

Shipping boxes—specially manufac- 
tured Celotex, strong, light in weight, 
waterproofed, pilfer proof, thousands 
in use. 


ober LOT Ee XeCOMPANY 645.N, MICHIGAN AVE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Branch Offices: (See telephone book for addresses) 


§ 


Now the implett home 


FREE Building Book 


The new Building Book, “The Hidden 
| Comfort of Costly Homes”, gives you de- 
tailed and authoritative information on the 
use of insulation in modern home construc- 
tion—new homes, completed homes, base- 
| mentless houses, alteration work, small 
| buildings, etc. It describes the general and 
special uses of Celotex. Fully illustrated 
| with photographs, drawings, diagrams. 
Send the coupon at the left for this inter- 
esting and instructive book 
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Why Not Have More of 


it in Your Basement ? 


Fenestra 
Casement Windows 


You can have beautiful 
English-type steel case- 
ments in theupstairs rooms 
of your home at no greater 
cost than ordinary wood 
windows. Besides havinga 
brighter, more cozy, and 
attractive effect you’ll have 
windows that never warp 
nor stick and windows that 
can all be easily washed 
from the inside. 


Fenestra 
Utility Windows 


You’ve always wanted 
more light when you’re 
working on your car—and 
better ventilation to carry 
off the dangerous gases. 
Theseare advantages you'll 
have when youuse Fenestra 
Utility Windows in your 
garage. 


HY NOT? When Fenestra Basement 
Windows cost no more than wood win- 
dows and admit as much as 80% more light? 


Surely you’ll want a basement as bright and 
cheerful as the rooms upstairs—a usable 
basement—a workroom and playroom com- 


bined. 


Besides giving you more light and air, Fenestra Win- 
dows resist fire and obstruct intruders. They cannot 
warp, swell nor stick. They last as long as the building. 


Costs have been reduced. You would naturally 
expect such windows to cost much more than wood, 
but volume production in the big Fenestra plants has 
made possible a reduction in price. Fenestra steel sash 
specialists have designed and built hundreds of thou- 
sands of beautiful and practical windows for every 
type of building. 


There’s a Fenestra Dealer in your town—your 
nearby lumber or building supply dealer. See him 
before you build. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
A-2240 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
For Canada: Canadian Metal Window & Steel Products, Ltd. 
; 160 River St., Toronto r 


fenestra 


fs and apartments 

i) schools and institutions 
commercial buildings 
all industrial structures 


EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 194) 

At three o’clock Sergeant Delaney tested 
his revolver, loaded it and, outwardly serene, 
walked briskly to the office of the local, He 
knocked on the outer door and, receiving 
no answer, traversed the empty office and 
pounded on theinner portal. Peter Throop 
jumped when he saw him. 

‘“What,’’ demanded the sergeant, enter- 
ing unbidden, ‘‘is this new yarn about 
Patchek being kidnaped?”’ 

“Oh, it’s new to you, is it?’’ Throop 
sneered and watched the trooper’s face for 
any reaction. Delaney stared woodenly. 

‘Lieutenant Lambert gave me your com- 
plaint ten minutes ago. How do you know 
he was kidnaped? When did you see him 
last?” 

“When he left here at seven last night——”’ 
Throop began, and then checked himself 
with a frown of exasperation. Delaney’s 
eyes, fixed upon the notebook in which he 
was writing, remained steady. “I went to 
his house on Fourth Street an hour and a 
half ago,”” Peter resumed. ‘‘The place was 
all upside down. There’d been a struggle. 
I couldn’t find him. It’s darned queer that 
the chief witness of this robbery should 
vanish, sergeant. I’ve told McGinn about 
it and he’s gone down to look around and 
then write the story. You boys have 
grabbed more than you can handle if 
you’ve a 

“What were you doing on Fourth Street 
early this morning?”’ the sergeant asked, 
lifting his eyes from the notebook. 

“T wasn’t there,’’ Throop answered 
quickly. “‘Who said I was?” 

Triumph on his full-jowled face faded to 
blank confusion at Delaney’s reply. 

“You said you thought you saw me 
there. I wasn’t, but I supposed you were.”’ 

Throop coughed violently. 

“‘T was walking along Paderewski Street 
and thought I saw you down Fourth,” he 
explained finally. 

‘“‘H’m,”’ Delaney muttered, bending over 
his notebook again. ‘‘When did you visit 
Patchek’s place?” 

“At noon.” 

“Late in reporting, aren’t you?”’ grum- 
bled the sergeant. ‘‘Where does this man 
live? All right, I’ll take a run down 
there.”’ 

He closed the notebook with a slap and, 
after a nod to the baffled Throop, closed 
the door to the inner office behind him. He 
strode heavily across to the outer door, 
slammed it, then tiptoed to a closet in the 
corner and shut himself in. 

For a minute no sound came to him in 
the musty darkness. Account books and 
stacks of paper on the shelves behind him 
prodded him as he shifted his position cau- 
tiously until he could stand upright and 
comparatively comfortable. He grinned to 
himself as a chair creaked in the inner office 
and he heard Throop begin to pace the 
floor. 

The nervous beat of the footsteps went 
on endlessly. Light filtered through the 
keyhole and illuminated a patch of his 
sheepskin jacket. He watched this grow in 
brightness under his adjusting eyes, while 
minutes dragged by. Then the door of the 
outer office opened and the footsteps were 
checked. 

After a pause Throop called, ‘‘Who’s 
there?”” and a boy’s voice responded, 
“Here’s your People, mister.” 

Delaney held his breath until the blood 
drummed in his ears. He heard Throop 
cross the outer office and growl “All 
right,’’ and the door click shut as the boy 
departed. Paper crackled faintly. Then 
there was a stricken sound, half gasp, half 
grunt, and a long pause. 

All at once Throop stirred, hesitated, 
with a scuffling of feet, and then almost 
ran back into the inner office. Delaney 
heard him hammer twice with a single, 
twice with a double beat on the stovepipe. 
A thrill of excitement prickled the ser- 
geant’s.skin as he heard feet stir cautiously 
on the floor above. After a pause the 

stairs creaked faintly and the outer door 
clicked again. 

“Keep away from the window,” Throop 
ordered. ‘“‘Stand over there. I want to 
read you something.” 

The paper crackled. Throop began: 

““Wadyslav Patchek, assistant to Peter 
Throop, secretary of the Ramapo local of 

the Amalgamated Steel Spring Workers, was 
foully murdered last night or this morning 
by a person or persons unknown. The body 
was found by a reporter for The People. 
The only clews thus far obtained are a 
checked golf cap, discovered near the body, 
and the knife with which Patchek was slain. 


There was a sudden stir in the oj 
a gasp from Throop’s visitor, 

“T won’t read the rest,” the g's 
said with an oily smoothness in hy, 
“Don’t move or I'll drill you, Ny 
quick.” 

The other gagged and coughed h 
could reply. 

“Tt was that bull who raided 
night— Delaney, or whatever his na 
I don’t know anything about it,” 

““Where’s your cap?” r 

“T don’t know,” the other 
“Think I stopped to make me toi 
that flatty come bustin’ in on 
ought to be grateful I run like I di 

“Where’s your knife?” Throop ; 
mercilessly. 

“T know what dis is,” the dry fri 
voice announced. “It’s a frame. 
Tryin’ to scare me out of my whack’ 
we got out of that newspaper 
Well, I don’t scare, see?” 

“You started squabbling over tl) 
again after I left, didn’t you,” Thrp 
lied, ‘‘and you knifed Wass and th’ 
runnin’ here with that bunk about) 
And I swallowed the whole thing vil 
paper came. Well, you’ll do no m 
ning to anyone, Beeler, because 
ing eat 

Delaney, pushing open the Bos! 
saw Throop’s broad back a yard in| 
him. Peter did not finish his sentic 
something pressed against’ his spiria 
voice spoke in his 2ar: ‘i | 

a because he’s going back te 
mora and you’re probably going rig 
with him.” 

A long arm reached around 
and snatched the stubby au 
the secretary’s fist. J 

“And now that I’ve got two o 
Daniel Delaney proclaimed cheerfuy, 
advise you both to move only wh|! 
so. I’m an ambidextrous shooter.” 

His eyelids were still puckerecin 
sudden glare of daylight and his % 
red and glistening with sweat. | 

“Tt was real hot in that closet,”’» 
plained with an exultant lilt in h) 
“You, Torrey, back up against 1} 
I saved your life just now, 
probably not grateful. Throop. 
on forward and stand beside hi 

He nodded almost geniaily 
yeggman and the solid Throop 
stupefied, they obeyed, and 
whistle to his lips. At its sow 
ers who had been lounging idl 
street sprinted for the buildin 
man who had waited below, 
pavement with half-smoked ciga 
upstairs with them. J 

““So,”’ Delaney concluded five 
later, ‘‘we’ll march these guys @ 
arraign ’em right away. Tarleti, 
chase out to 359 Fourth Street and) 
the attic. Behind a box and a tru 
see something that looks lik 
blankets. 

“Unwrap them and you'll | 
Patchek. Cut him loose from th 
we wound around him, and un 
don’t mind strong language. 
alongto court too. Mr. Patchekis 
to be murdered at present, bu 
sound that way when you husk h 

McGinn went plunging do 
of the rest of the group. i | 

“Why the rush?” Delaney call. | 

“T got to get out the paper,” t!! 
paper man explained, pausing. 

“Tt is out,” the sergeant insistec 

McGinn grinned and shrugged. 

“Shucks, no! I’m holding editn ! 
over an hour. I’m going to liftjut 
obituary of Mr. Patchek and put © 
of the three jolly safe blowers in }) 
I only printed twenty of the s 
got.” ~ | 
He tugged his hat to its familia 
angle. AR 
“T ran off twenty,” he explaij® 
there’d be one for each of you D/s 
souvenir and one for me. That mié 
enteen. The three others I’m goint? 
to Mr. Throop here so he ean leur 
cellmates on the mistake of believé " 

a 


the papers print.’ 
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aportant news for home-seekers! 


f 
| 


eat) 


New method of building which reduces 
| the fire hazard — increases comfort 
—cuts fuel bills 


PAG ge ete type of house has just 
been developed by Johns-Manville— 
the Triple Insulated Home. It is remark- 
able in two ways. 


Completely protected 


First—Itis triple insulated. This means 
that each one of these houses will be com- 
pletely protected against wind, cold, hot 


for heatingsystems. Because of its unusual 
construction, it keeps the maximum of heat 
within your heating pipes and so secures 
the delivery of heat to your rooms where 
you want it. Itis the most efficient known 
household insulation. 

3. Housline. Johns-Manville Housline 
is a felted, insulating blanket applied be- 
tween your outside house-walls and under 


| 
Applying sun, flying sparks, and even against exces- | Asbestos Shingles on the roof. It keeps 
Jins-Manville : : 5 ‘ 

sive fuel bills. The most modern and outside temperatures outside. 


A, stos Shingles 


| 


efficient methods of insulation are applied 
so that each house becomes a snug, weather- 
tight unit. 


Trade marked too! 


Secondly— It is trade marked. This means 
that youcan know for certain when you buy 
such a house because it is registered with 
Johns-ManvilleasaTriple Insulated Home. 


Think of the fuel saving 


The amount of fuel that can be saved in 
a Triple Insulated Home is almost unbe- 
lievable. The Housline keeps the cold out 
while the Asbestocel keeps your furnace 
heat in till it gets to your radiators. So 
you see your coal bin is doubly protected. 
Triple insulation will pay for itself in a 


_tenbin, These extraordinary results in the Triple very few heating seasons. 

peanville Insulated Home are achieved only by the : perenne 1 

im, wed Asbestocel : } at te "i ae op 
| use of three Johns-Manville materials in Anyone can build a TRIPLE. E Tau ATED 


1 Applying 
J ns-Manville 
Housline 


combination as follows: 

1. Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles. 
These shingles, as you already know, elimi- 
nate the danger of roof-communicated fire 
because they are fireproof asbestos. In 
addition to this, they are absolutely per- 
manent and immune to rot, corrosion, and 
other destructive agencies. They form a 
beautiful permanent roof which should 
never need any outlay for maintenance. 

2. Improved Asbestocel. Johns-Man- 


ville Improved Asbestocel is an insulation 


Triple Insulated Home 


Whether you are just building a house 
for yourself or are building groups of houses 
for re-sale it will pay you greatly to look 
into Triple Insulation. Just mail the cou- 
pon in the corner to Johns-Manville and 
we will tell you how to go about it. 

Remember Triple Insulated Homes are 
not only more comfortable and economical 
to live in—but also easier to sell because 
of their greater value dollar for dollar 
of cost. 


This is the trade-mark 
window in every Triple 
Insulated Home 


For complete 
information 
mail this 
coupon 
a“ 


a 
7 


st 


Ape MANVILLE INC. 


Plea ase re aie in- 


Triple Insulated Home: —_— 


formation on building and 


A ip came Triple Insulated Homes. 
| atlPhe ohns-Manuille 1. ca 
ns | [HOME] ee Pe td 
4! HOME JOHNS-MANVILLE INC., 292 MADISON AVENUE AT 4isr STREET, NEWYORK CITY am 
' Branches in 62 Large Cities. For CANADA: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto ie (Address) 
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TRADE 


Plain Rib Knit 


Heather Mixture 


Jackets 


Unquestionably the highest 
quality and> finest finished 
knit jacket at the lower price 
of $7.50. 

See our newest knit jacket 
creation with the unique 
“Gee-an-esS”’ plush knit fab- 
ric—a wonderfully attractive 
jacket. Nockabout knit vests 
to match the jackets. 

Write us if your dealer cannot 
supply you. 


Grushlaw & Sichel 
345 Broadway, Dept.S, New York 
Mills: Philadelphia, Pa. 


Grow What : 
You Eat! 


Grow Your 


Own Fresh Vegetables 


Nothing equals the taste of crisp, juicy vege- 
tables, really fresh. Nothing better for the 
health. There’s a thrill in growing your own, 
right in your backyard, with the famous 
Planet Jr. Garden Seeders and Wheel Hoes to 
make it easy for you. 

The Planet Jr. Catalog tells you all you need 
to know. Takes you outdoors in pleasant, fas- 
cinating exercise that hardens muscles and pays 
big returns. 

A Planet Jr. Catalog and a Seed Catalog will 
make you a real gardener. Ask your dealer or 
write us for Planet Jr. Catalog. 


S. L. Allen & Company, Inc. 


Department 114 


5th & Glenwood Avenue Philadelphia 


Planet Jr. 
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THREE FAMOUS THEATER WOMEN AND 
THEIR SACRIFICE FOR ART 


would be destructive of her mental poise 
and consequently of her art. 

I remember one occasion on tour when 
the newspapers were filled with the details 
of a fearful accident. Mrs. Fiske seldom 
reads the papers—and never concerns her- 
self with what the critics have to say about 
her plays. Just before the performance she 
heard some of the members of the company 
talking about the wreck, and called me to 
her dressing room and asked the facts. I 
began by saying it was frightful. 

Instantly Mrs. Fiske raised her nervous, 
birdlike hands in protest. ““No! No! Don’t 
tell me! I don’t want to hear it. Later, 
dear child; later!’’ 

It was impossible for her to listen to the 
story, because she knew it was necessary 
for her to guard against any emotional dis- 
turbance that might upset her performance. 
In the same way she has always guarded 
against hearing any company gossip or 
quarrels. There is no star more democratic 
with her company members than Mrs. Fiske. 
She has the same gay nod for her most in- 
significant understudy that she gives to her 
leading man. She never fails to say good 
evening to her stage hands. Company and 
crew always adore her. And yet between 
herself and the members of her cast Mrs. 
Fiske keeps a definite barrier. She never 
permits herself the amusement—dubious 
perhaps—of her company members’ com- 
panionship, because it is wasteful in the 
matter of emotional energy, and every 
ounce of her vitality must be poured into 
the matchless mold of her art! Indeed, the 
impulse of friendship toward Mrs. Fiske is 
always thwarted by her relentless routine of 
living. There is no place for friendship in 
her life. 

On the road Mrs. Fiske is always alone. 
She is a magnificent sport about the rigors 
of traveling, and prefers the shelter offered 
in the most desolate one-night stand to New 
York’s best hotels. Her days on tour are 
spent in the same fashion as they are in 
New York—work, rest, exercise. Yet Mrs. 
Fiske seems less lonely on the road, par- 
ticularly in the smaller towns. She adores 
going back to the places she has loved. I 
remember one shabby old hotel where she 
told me she used to slide down the banisters 
when she was a little girl traveling around 
the country in herfather’s —Tom Davey’s— 
companies. I feel sure that going back to 
the little old towns and theaters is one of 
the real thrills that life still holds for Mrs. 
Fiske. 

One of the energy-saving methods that 
Mrs. Fiske employs is that of eliminating 
shopping altogether. Year in and year out 
Mrs. Fiske wears her characteristic costume 
of a long blue coat, one, two or three heavy 
blue veils and generally a white face veil. If 
the weather is cold she wears a blue sweater 
under the blue coat. Since I have known 
Mrs. Fiske her street costume has never 
varied. When one sweater wears out she 
orders another of the same pattern, color 
and material. When her coat wears out a 
duplicate is ordered. She never wastes time 
in looking around in the shops. Her very 
lovely gowns used in her stage productions 
are all provided by a costumer, the material 
and designs being submitted for her ap- 
proval before the dresses are made up. 

Mrs. Fiske’s letters are a delight; even 
her briefest notes, setting an appointed 
meeting place, are gay precursors of the 
happy little meetings that always follow. 
Here is a characteristic one: 


“Dear little girl, Glad to get your letter 
and I am so happy in the prospect of seeing 
you in Chicago. ° . 

“What we were discussing is a matter of 
the greatest importance to the theatre of 
the country. Will you come to my dressing 
room after the Monday night performance? 

“Much love ever, 

IML, mM Bee’ 


The chirography is like a Whistler etch- 
ing. It is a nervous, vivacious, darting 
hand. So perfectly does her handwriting 
suggest the gleam, the sparkle and the bril- 
liance of her personality, that behind it one 
always feels the brittle electric voice of 
Minnie Maddern. 

Traveling ahead of Mrs. Fiske on the 
road, the old theater managers always speak 
of her as Minnie Maddern. She is still little 
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Minnie to them—the magnetic slip of a 
child who won their hearts fifty years ago. 
One dear old manager at the Grand Opera 
House in Cincinnati—who died three years 
ago—used to tell me stories by the hour of 
how he saw Mrs. Fiske with Booth, Barrett, 
McCullough—then a winsome bit of a girl 
who reached stardom at the age of fourteen. 

During the Mis’ Nellie of N’Orleans 
season Mrs. Fiske had some photographs 
taken that very closely resembled her when 
she was in her teens; and more than one old 
manager and newspaper veteran would take 
the picture from me and gaze for a long 
time without speaking. There was always 
emotion in the voice that finally spoke— 
“Just as she used to look as Minnie Mad- 
dern!”? And then the long story would 
begin. It was generally about seeing her in 
Caprice, or Fogg’s Ferry, or Ten Nights in 
a Barroom, or reminiscences of the other 
starring vehicles of Mrs. Fiske’s very early 
career. 

When Mrs. Fiske writes one of her charm- 
ingly etched letters setting a meeting place, 
she 1s such an overprompt person that she is 
usually there before the appointed time, 
sitting erect, humming a tune or tapping 
her foot brightly. She never seems to be 
annoyed if her callers are a minute or so 
late, but immediately offers her vivid greet- 
ing with its swift note of joy which brings 
the instant conviction that she is really very 
glad to see you. She never stages an en- 
trance or purposely arrives late for the sake 
of making an effect. And she never forgets 
an engagement of any kind. 

She has a picturesque way of remember- 
ing her dates. The mirror and walls of her 
dressing room are invariably covered with 
notes stuck up with very large pins. Often 
they are pinned to the curtains, to the 
window sills, to every available space in the 
room. The more prominent the location 
the better for Mrs. Fiske. The most im- 
portant engagements are scribbled on large 
pieces of paper and pinned in the center of 
the wall where they can’t possibly escape 
her attention, and as the engagements are 
filled the papers are pulled down and thrown 
away and new ones stuck up on the walls. 
Recently Mrs. Fiske’s maid hung a large 
piece of black velvet in the dressing room, 
so memoranda would stand out more promi- 
nently. But Mrs. Fiske’s appointments 
soon became so numerous that they over- 
spread the black velvet and, as before, 
traveled all over the walls of her dressing 
room. Not only are her appointments 
pinned up in this way but there are notes 
about her play as well. If she wants to tell 
a certain actor of a flaw in his costume or of 
a new way of reading his lines or of a defi- 
nite pace she wants him to keep, it is jotted 
down between scenes and attached to the 
wall until the performance is over and she 
can take care of it. 

It was during the tour of Mis’ Nellie of 
N’Orleans that Mrs. Fiske’s indulgent kind- 
ness made an indelible impression upon me. 
In spite of my experience as press agent for 
the play in New York, I had never been 
initiated into the mysteries of advance work 
and I was quaking with nervousness when I 
got on the train and started for Atlantic 
City—the first town in which the play was 
booked for the fall tour. 4 

Everything I had to do, from sealing the 
house to hauling in the show, was a con- 
fused jumble in my head. In addition to 
the weight of these problems, the respon- 
sibility for all money expenditures rested 
upon my shoulders. I had to O. K. all bills 
for the exploitation of the attraction, and I 
knew that a speedy dismissal was the usual 
result of any lack of sound judgment in the 
matter of spending company money for 
advertising the play. The fact that I sur- 
vived the ordeal is complete proof of Mrs. 
Fiske’s kindness. Those first three days of 
advance work are still a nightmare. I have 
no very clear recollection of what I did— 
except that I rushed away in such frantic 
haste when the work was over that I left 
one of my nicest blouses hanging on a peg in 
the Atlantic City hotel where I stopped. If 
there were any errors in the arrangements I 
made for the company’s arrival they were 
entirely ignored, at least as far as any repri- 
mand was concerned. Mrs. Fiske never 
commented upon my advance work. 

In her attitude toward press stories Mrs. 
Fiske is unique. Instead of wanting the 


newspaper filled with stories abou} 
she never. seems to care whether» 
picture or a flashlight of the play, 
paper; and she concerns herself |, 
over press stories about herself, , 
her play receives its fair share of + 
in the news columns. All copy, 
about Mrs. Fiske must be digns 
conservative. She never does stu); 
pears in public places for the sake iy, 
her name in print. She has a gejj 
terest in humane work, but outsir ¢ 
she never takes part in the chaiy 
paigns where other stars reap fih 
publicity. Work that is in good tie 
that Mrs. Fiske requires of her pri, 
with none of the pyrotechnics; : 
any of the extravagant adjective), 
in advertising her play. “Mrs. }} 
comedy” is sufficient. All dip 
hyperboles are blue-penciled. 

A viewpoint of Mrs. Fiske’s art iff 
from the dramatic critics’, is that 
her performance every night in () 
To the portrayal of her characts 
Fiske always brings the magic of re‘ 
This is not a special ornamentatic he 
reserve for opening nights or galabr 
ances, but it is a continuous prcgs 
she gives every night and every \g 
Mrs. Fiske never repeats lines li 
tomaton. She never imitates herlf 
she always attacks her part as ifje 
creating it for the very first time 
watched Mrs. Fiske play the sin 
more than two hundred times, ai 
two-hundredth occasion she hail) 
more vibrant creation than on 3 
first performance. Re-creating p; 
something the average actor is ine ah 
It was exceedingly tiresome to wi! 
Fiske’s supporting company twou 
times, because so many of them ]f 
into mechanical habits and were il 
their own performances of the)p 
night without bringing any sen: 
creation to their roles. But Mrsfi 
never mechanical. There are nigs, 
sure, when she fairly effervesces, a 
you away with the live magic 01 
But even on the nights when shes 
this high point of scintillation the 
ways the definite feeling of the as 
fying her creation for the very fit 
I know of nothing that wouldit 
greater joy in the theater than } 
Mrs. Fiske play one of the réles I iv 
hundreds of times before. ’ | 

At Big Moose Lake, in the Adit 


\ 


where Mrs. Fiske has her summer I 


seems even lonelier than in the ci. 
she is still subject to her daily it 


exercise, work and rest. The busiis 
vacation is to get thoroughly resils 
will be ready to begin rehearsalih 
ment she returns to the hot city. he 
early riser in the country, and af}! 
fast takes a walk alone and stu 
She eats no lunch, remains by hil 
rests for two or three hours d 
afternoon. At dinner she is e/f 
radiant when she meets her guts 
erally for the first time that day-l 
dinner she retires early, to read anf 
write a little before going to slee 
It seems to me that one 
heartbreaking aspects of lonelin 
lessness. It may be that Mrs. Fi 
stant activity in finding homes 
dumb animals in some way ex 
subconscious longing for a home 
But I shall never forget how im)r 
home seemed to be after the 8 
tour in Paddy—later called The It 
and known in New York as The L®! 
Gods. On account of inefficient of 
agement in New York I had been) 
jump ahead and wildcat a route, ! 
advance work at the same time. 2 
had been incredibly exhaustin; # 
seemed such a grievous thing, 2 y 
returning to New York, tired andl! 
ened, that Mrs. Fiske, alone of all 


* 


bers of the company, was going } 
to a home, but to a hotel room. | 
On another equally exhaustin 

one-night stands Mrs. Fiske’s 
call of loneliness was answered b & 
tragic coincidence. This was 1n/# 
Pennsylvania, where a three-¥ 
baby, deserted by his parents, wai® 
a dark closet in the small-town ! 
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iy tape plastered over his little 
h stifle his cries. Although the de- 
is { Mrs. Fiske’s stage work had 
eder impulses of friendship and play, 
mit fundamental of all—that_ of 
er od—broke in at last over the rigid 
da2s set by her career, and she be- 
+ legal mother of the baby boy, 
ngim Danville Fiske. 

s,, ske has provided thoughtfully and 
tly for the upbringing of little 
but the baby boy can see his new 
mly once a week for fleeting 
in her dressing room when his 
bags him into New York. There is 
mifor Mrs. Fiske to play with her 
o1 athe him or dress him or be enter- 
4 his baby talk. Furthermore, the 
int of view is one of the sacrifices 
nade for her creative work. In- 
;. Fiske, who holds a glorious place 
. Aerican theater, is a lonely woman. 
ot mother her adopted baby. 


The Restless Woman 


RARET ANGLIN has long been’ 


ciated with hard work in the the- 

uring my association with her I 
it a list of her productions between 
sa 1910 and 1919, and found that she 
yr 2nted more than thirty different 
iishese ten years, ranging from the 
ssics to mere potboilers. Prob- 
tar in the American theater has a 
{| work covering the same period of 
th; can compare with it. Usually a 
viages one play a year. If this play 
uecess the artist finds another ve- 
1 which to finish out the season. 
‘42 first play makes the expected hit 
ork, the star then journeys out on 
2 for a season or two; so there is 
a|pse of three seasons or more before 
-jiy is produced. 
t argaret Anglin has contented her- 
it’no such easy jogtrot in the theater. 
e,1e production is over she plunges 
into another one. Her seasons 
lethree or four productions, and 
is five. She always works under 
c ressure, piling unnecessary bur- 
i,9 her shoulders, when she is in the 
need of free time to finish the job 


is as the case when I was with her 
ge popular run of The Woman of 
¢ t the Frazee Theater in New York 
com the beginning of the engage- 
2 had been talking about Emile 
ai; The Trial of Joan of Arc, and 
i to produce it at special matinées. 
» |s0 came intermittent discussion of 
i¢g the Iphigenia in Aulis of Euripi- 
;/e Manhattan Opera House. 
idly, with one astounding crash, her 
°ss seemed to have burst its bonds, 
eI could credit it Miss Anglin was 
‘neck in rehearsals for both plays, 
21"y night and two matinées a week 
| by her Woman of Bronze. 
¢ Margaret Anglin produces a play 
‘not merely appear in the leading 
king under the supervision of a di- 
ut she per- 
l;directs and 
everything 
t she plays. 
‘nsa tripling, 
4 adrupling of 
¢; that is un- 
by the aver- 
' She directs 
re perform- 
_hearses the 
- effects, se- 
props, cos- 
;Irniture and 
}, Supervises 


A 


!, crew, and 
: y provides 
al for all her 
»ductions. 
dg at the the- 


2ets all night 
Trial of Joan 
found her in 
or rare, quiet 
cought on by 
la of fatigue. 
> than a week 
been up with 
rehears- 
rectly after 
Jormance in 


-_ 


DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER 
First Fisherman: ‘‘There’s Too Dang Much Speed and Rush and Hurry! That's 
What's Drivin’ This Country to th’ Dogs!’’ 


THE SATURDAY 


The Woman of Bronze—at 11:30 P.M., to 
be exact—she began to direct a rehearsal 
which lasted until three or four in the morn- 
ing. On this particular morning she had 
rehearsed until five o’clock; then, to be ready 
for the impending production, had worked 
with the lighting until eight. When I found 
her, at 8:30, sipping black coffee, she was 
gray with tiredness. Her hair was pushed 
back from her forehead in wild disarray; 
her face sagged with fatigue, but her eyes 
were alive and shining. 

Miss Anglin is a large, robust woman, 
with a fine forehead, Grecian nose, beauti- 
ful mouth—in spite of her prominent upper 
teeth—extraordinary, wide-apart, gray- 
green eyes, and a golden voice. In her 
voice and eyes lies the secret of her mag- 
netic charm. She has a power of hypnosis 
over her audience far more potent than 
that of a beautiful woman, principally be- 
cause she does not rely on any physical 
beauty to hold her spectators, but draws 
entirely on radiation of personality. 

Margaret Anglin is a spellbinding actress. 
Although some thought her too large physi- 
cally to play the idealized Joan of Arc, 
when she once made her entrance and ut- 
tered the first words the illusion of Jeanne 
was complete. She was the inspired peas- 
ant girl who heard her voices, the living in- 
carnation of the Maid of Orleans. Far 


above anything I can name, Margaret ° 


Anglin’s Joan of Arc is the most spiritually 
exciting performance I have ever seen in 
the theater. 

The particular morning I found her sip- 
ping black coffee, after eight nights of ex- 
hausting work, she began to talk about 
Mark Twain and his Joan of Are. She told 
me how he had come back to her dressing 
room one night when she was playing in 
Daly’s Theater, and they had discussed the 
girl martyr. “He shook his leonine head,” 
Miss Anglin said, ‘“‘and told me that he 
truly believed she had heard the voice of 
God. Her humility in following the call, 
only to be burned at the stake as a result of 
her victory, was to him the most stirring 
incident in history.” 

Miss Anglin was very much pleased be- 
cause she had Emile Moreau’s version of 
The Trial of Joan of Are, since Moreau had 
worked with the advantage of absolute fi- 
delity from the actual transcript of the rec- 
ords taken at the farcical trial of the Maid, 
five hundred years ago. And the Joan he 
created from the court records, as portrayed 
by Miss Anglin, was pure spirit, from her 
appearance before the judges as a timorous, 
shrinking girl, until she rose to the heights 
of tragic power, pleading, denouncing, ad- 
miring, scorning, smiling, weeping, and 
finally offering herself without protest to be 
burned to death by her prosecutors. 

Every so often Margaret Anglin suffers 
the inevitable result of her restlessness, 
which comes in the form of a complete 
breakdown from overwork. This was the 
case during the second week of The Trial of 
Joan of Are at the Shubert Theater. For 
two days she suffered from a heavy cold 
and was scarcely able to give a perform- 
ance. Finally she was forced to give up 
entirely and prematurely close the play. 


EVENING POST 


The following year when The Woman of 
Bronze went on the road, Miss Anglin 
wound up the season in the same way. 
During the tour she seemed to find a satis- 
fying exhaust valve for her restlessness in 
planning tours weeks and months ahead. 
At the height of her engagement at the 
Princess Theater, Chicago, when her play 
was doing an enormous business, I recall 
that she had four distinct routes in pros- 
pect, each one planned as carefully as if it 
were to materialize in a day or two; and 
every morning when I stopped in to see her, 
before going to the theater, she would get 
out a calendar and map out dates, arrang- 
ing her towns week by week, although the 
New York booking office had sent her a 
route which she was contracted to fulfill! 

As a director Miss Anglin has contributed 
an inestimable service to the American 
stage. She was a pioneer in modernizing 
the Greek classics, and she was the first art- 
ist to present Wilde’s plays in America. 

She has made any number of individual 
actors. Indeed, a season in one of Miss 
Anglin’s companies is more valuable to a 
would-be actor than any course in dramatic 
technic offered by a dramatic school—no 
matter how renowned the institution nor 
how expensive the course may be. Most 
any noyice gifted with the slightest ability 
for stage work can develop in a single season 
under Miss Anglin’s supervision into a full- 
fledged professional. 

Margaret Anglin’s standards in stage 
work are of the highest, and she quickly re- 
sents anything slovenly or slipshod in the 
work of her supporting company. As an in- 
stance of this, I shall never forget the way 
she put a little ingénue through the stiffest 
of paces. Miss X was an extra girl with 
practically no experience when she joined 
Miss Anglin’s company. But after one re- 
hearsal the star sensed the youngster’s 
ability and gave her one of the most promi- 
nent rdles in the play. Later she awarded 
her with a title rdle in one of her Greek 
plays; but the girl paid her price for the 
part in a grilling series of rehearsals. 

I happened into the theater one morning 
when the process of grilling had reached a 
point of combustion. As usual Miss X and 
several other actors were on the stage, Miss 
Anglin standing out in the orchestra pit, 
watching the rehearsal. Suddenly Miss X 
was stopped in the middle of a speech and 
the star asked her impatiently why she 
never did what she was told to do! Poor 
Miss X was embarrassed by the public rep- 
rimand, but took it stoically enough and 
started to play her scene once more. Again 
as she reached the halfway point Miss Ang- 
lin stopped her and cried out vehemently, 
“Good heavens, you have a body! Why 
don’t you use it?”’ But the youngster, in- 
stead of relaxing to directions, tightened 
her muscles and, with her voice trembling 
with chagrin and fear, made another des- 
perate effort, only to meet with more tragic 
failure than before. 

This time Miss Anglin suddenly dismissed 
the rehearsal. Later she said to me, “‘I 
couldn’t stand it any longer! My temper is 
terrific. Ishould be violent if I let myself 
go, and suffer for hours afterward.” 

Atalater rehearsal, 
when Miss X showed 
no great improve- 
ment and finally 
broke down under the 
grilling and sobbed 
aloud, Miss Anglin 
was merciless both to 
the little girl and to 
herself, and paid the 
penalty with such a 
violent headache that 
she was scarcely able 
togivea performance. 
The training, how- 
ever, that Miss X ac- 
quired has been the 
making of her on the 
stage, and since leav- 
ing Miss Anglin she 


rolesin several Broad- 
way productions. 
Margaret Anglin 
has amazing fecun- 
dity ofideas, although 
she never actually 
writes a play herself. 
She likes to work in 
collaboration with an 
author and supply 
ideas while the writer 
puts them into shape. 
(Continued on 
Page 205) 
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“Check 
Advertising on 
Every Postage Stamp” 


by A Former Office Boy. 
= WENTY years ago I sat at the office 


boy’s desk putting up mail. Every 


letter—every statement—contained an 
enclosure suggesting purchases. No enve- 
lopes went out ‘half-empty’. The old 
Scotchman had one ironclad rule, viz.: 
“Check advertising on every postage 
stamp’. I always obeyed it. 


“And how those enclosures pulled! You 
could tell by the incoming orders what the 
outgoing blotters were featuring. 


“Today that company is one of the largest 
of its kind—a national advertiser. But 
that rule of invariably taking advantage 
of the unused margin of postage was the 
acorn from which grew this oak of success. 


“Should you receive a letter or bill from 
them today, you'll find a blotter traveling 
along with it. For twenty years or more 
they have avoided ‘half-empty’ enve- 
lopes as an extravagant expense. 


“The old man’s rule about ‘half-empty’ 
envelopes has stuck to me like a barnacle. 
Years afterward I applied it to turn an un- 
profitable enterprise into a profitable one. 
It is one of the most valuable business 
lessons I ever learned.” 


Consult your printer, lithographer or ad-- 
vertising organization on how to avoid the 
waste of “half-empty” envelopes. Let 
them help you with a definite program of 
blotter advertising that gives more mental 
impressions from each printing impression. 


STANDARD PAPER MFG. CO. 
Richmond, Va. 


Use enclosure advertising printed on 


ink-thirsty 


Standard 
Blottin 


(TRADE-MARK) 


‘More Mental Impressions from 
cach printing impression 
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Keep your trucks on the road | 
I! 


and your drivers out of court! | 


RASH! Three tons of truck and another three or four tons of load ate 
forty or fifty horse-power behind it! Maybe a bad smash-up, maybe not. Bu 
probably another of those entirely unnecessary street accidents! Ten to one, “fault” 
brakes” were to blame! 


patie cheats lize The first essential of a good brake is a good brake lining made by a reliable compan 


best brake lining service whose name and reputation is a guarantee of the uniform excellence of its produc 
The Thermoid-lined brake is a safe brake. Why? Be- Thermoid’s first cost is no greater than the Pe 7 
cause Thermoid is hydraulic-compressed. All the an ordinary lining. Its operating cost is far les 
“give’’ is taken out of it in the making. It needs no Thermoid contains 4o per cent. more material. | 
“breaking in.’’ From the day it is installed, until lasts longer. It wears slowly, necessitating Ic 


it is worn to paper thinness, it is ready to grip and frequent adjustments. 


hold at a touch on the brake. Thermoid is “ gripping In the interests of safety and economy equip yo! . 


Brake Lining surface’’ all the way through. fleet with Thermoid— 


Service “For Short Stops and Long Service” 


| 
| 
} 


THERMOID RUBBER COMPANY, Factories and Main Offices, TRENTON, N.< 


ioe oe below Hoye Makers of Rexoid Transmission Lining, Thermoid- Hardy Universal Joints 
the distances in whic 7 
wourskar’ should-stop and Mechanical Rubber Goods, 


if your brakes are right. 


Will your car do this ? 
SPEED 
With PER HOUR With 
Two Wheel Four Wheel 


(oils ue 


Oe) 1D) 


TREEma) 


Hydraulic Compressed ) 
Brake Lining a 


M| Copyrighted by Thermord Rubber Company=1923 
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arators who have worked with 
+/Paul Kester has been the most 
Miss Anglin is helpless,’’ Paul 
idae, “with unshaped material. 
, lot has been put together she 
jtround, changing the sequence 
1 il she brings out the most ex- 
4d unsuspected dramatic val- 
_|vays knows how things get 
#) front of the house; and her 
oughness, resiliency and sure- 
ni riably make for good theater. 
t | working with Miss Anglin is 
, Jen active brain. As soon as I 
ny If to the point of relinquishing 
sé3situations and cherished lines, 
iswimmingly together!” 
4, finest artistic achievements 
ilted from Miss Anglin’s rest- 
y |e the Greek classics which she 
thi Berkeley, California, and in 
«Che first production was The 
1910; the second was a series 
ot), Medea and Iphigenia, during 
sifn year in 1915. Here, as 
ss nglin inaugurated her system 
d zht rehearsals to get the plays 
onroduction. The magnitude of 
tht time was appalling, and in- 
e;hing from directing, staging, 
orus, arranging and rearrang- 
choosing costumes, super- 
ecicians, actors, musicians and 
nd; to the last detail relating to 
_ |\ght up until the time of the 
¢ Miss Anglin worked, hardly 
s; time to put on her make-up 
Before the per- 


- 
jnti1er costume. 


© }zan, every ticket was sold, 
jan 


on thousand people packing 
to the seats and aisles of the 
* thi ter. 

vilding feature of the Greek pro- 
s, d. to the time unity which al- 
act idings, is the postponement of 
unl the end of the play, making 
iblso gauge the receptivity of the 
s | the end of the Electra, Miss 
aide had a moment of sickening 
si¢ at the deathlike stillness that 


shir wind and broke into cheers 
js, avos and hurrahs! Crowds 
on ‘he amphitheater up onto the 
id mobbed Miss Anglin with 
atns! One old man took off his 
at insisted upon fastening it to 
m After the excitement had 
sheliscovered he had not only 
1 though the folds of her gown but 
a jir-size lump of her bleeding 


9 


oO 


’ 


er stance of her Spartan endur- 
| a few years later, when she 
e ee at the Manhattan Op- 
e. [ere she had arranged to make 
an¢in’a chariot drawn by white 
bu unfortunately the horses had 
ars|' with the symphony orchestra 
oir familiar with good old circus 
0: happened that when Miss 
€rance cue drew near she 
{ h¢ chariot offstage and was about 
¥ »ralded by the blare of trump- 
ut ¢ the first note the trumpeter 
th white steeds leaped into the 
wit her sharply out of the chariot 
linger down with terrific force on 
rou steel trap. But without con- 
he lf with her possible injuries 
gli jumped to her feet, made her 
© a action of a second late, and 
ty )>nt through the entire per- 
*@ \shout the slightest indication 
Wi in great pain. When she left 
ge t: doctor who immediately at- 
hetsaid a rib had been broken. 
orn z the critics’ reviews were fer- 
€ enthusiasm, but not one sus- 
4 Miss Anglin had given her 
$ | rformance under such exigent 
ani 3, 
rg! us moments I think Miss Ang- 
eve the most dazzling heights of 
hat yeing I have ever known. At 
in¢| ns she is always the center of 
n, | matter how brilliant or dis- 
~G'e company may be. When she 
1 room—generally a few min- 
tere is a splendor and viva- 
out her that is absolutely 
Temember a canny newspa- 
\ the road who came at my be- 
view my star one day. She 
ei, intelligent, local-room prod- 
acking in illusions of any kind. 
$s she had interviewed every 


* 
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celebrity who came to her Middle Western | 


city. 


She met me in the lobby of the hotel | 


where Miss Anglin was stopping, and to- 
gether we went to the sitting room of the 
artist’s suite and waited. Miss R vouch- 
safed one or two cynical remarks about 
stars in general, hopelessly discouraging to 
my press-agent instincts, and I immediately 
sensed an unsympathetic story. Still I 
advanced no arguments in favor of my star, 
and we waited a few minutes longer. Then 
all at once Miss Anglin entered the room in 
her most superlative sweep-you-up-in-her- 
arms mood! Her warmth and humanness 


were simply overwhelming; and I watched | 


with delight as the hardened interviewer 
capitulated to the Anglin charm, shedding 
her cynicism immediately; beginning to 
sparkle in faint reflection of Miss Anglin’s 
radiant mood; and gradually blossoming 
into witty brilliance as her mind rose to 
meet the star’s scintillating magnificence. 

After the interview was over she cor- 
nered me in the downstairs lobby. ‘Is 
Miss Anglin always like that?” she in- 
sisted. 
with contagious enthusiasm. ‘‘I declare, 
I’ll never be the same again! Why, Miss 
Anglin simply walked away with a piece of 
me!” 

Occasionally I lunch with Miss Anglin. 
Each time I see her she always talks of 
plans for new productions. Sometimes she 
looks very tired and I know that she needs 
a rest. ‘ 

But so ceaselessly does she drive on and 
on in her work that I truly believe she has 
no comprehension of relaxation. It is as 
if the secret of quietness was constantly 
evading her. 

She has a charming country home near 
New York, and she has often spoken re- 
gretfully of the fact that she has no chil- 
dren. Yet it may be that she too has lost 
the average woman’s point of view and 
given so much of herself to her art that 
nothing is left for other relationships. 


The Sad Woman 


HE tragedy of Eleonora Duse’s life was 
revealed in Il Fuoco. But any bitter- 
ness toward the statesman-poet that may 
have remained in her heart had apparently 


been obliterated before her last American | 


tour, when she insisted upon including 
Gabriele d’Annunzio’s The Dead City in 
her repertory. ‘It is for the sake of the 
art of the theater we both have served,” 
she said when she made the decision to play 
La Citta Morta. Personal hurts were put 
aside. Art had sublimated her poignant 
grief. 

The purpose of the signora’s last trip to 
America was really designed to make money 
enough to bring comfort to the remaining 
years of her life. She dreaded travel. She 
was old and tired and wanted to remain in 
her beloved Italy. Two or three times be- 
fore she actually came back here for her 
farewell tour, Mme. Duse made tentative 
arrangements to play in America, but each 
time her courage failed her and at the very 
last minute the contracts were canceled. 
When she finally arrived in New York the 
ovation given her at the Metropolitan 
Opera House upon the occasion of her first 
performance of The Lady from the Sea was 
testimony of her supremacy as an artist. 
The house was packed to the doors, people 
standing six and seven rows deep in the 
back of the theater. Ten dollars, plus one 
dollar tax, was the box-office price for or- 
chestra seats that night; and ticket scalp- 
ers sold them all the way from twenty to 
one hundred dollars. 

When Ellida Wangel at last made her en- 


trance the house rocked with applause. | 


But it was not the Ellida described by 
Ibsen. Instead, a white-haired old woman 


in a flowing bluish-green gown, frail as a | 


leaf, glided onto the stage, with liquid ges- 
tures that flowed one into another. Every 
movement she made was like music. Each 
step was an exquisite cadence and her 
hands moved with beautiful rhythm. Her 
audience, startled at first by the lack of con- 
ventional make-up on her haggard; wrin- 
kled face, were imperceptibly swept into 
ecstasies of admiration. Her age was for- 
gotten in the eloquence of her matchless 
artistry ! 

But in seeing Mme. Duse off the stage, 
her age shocked me. She was less than 
halfway along in her sixties, but the years 
had so pitilessly marked her that never for 
a single instant could I dismiss her pathetic 
anility from my mind. She was huddled in 
a black shawl the first time I saw her, with 


I nodded a reply and she went on | 
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If your dealer hasn’t it—ask the nearest Distributor 


Atlanta-Houdaille Co. - - Atlanta, Ga. 
C. G. Spring & Bumper Co. New York City 
George Dietrich - - - Spokane, Wash. 
Dine-DeWees Co. - - - Canton, Ohio 
Dyke Motor Supply Co. - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Foster-Warford Co. - Auburn, N. Y. 
Hall-Warford Co.- - Charlotte, N. C. 
Hammel-Gerke Co. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Kenney Equipment Co. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Houdaille-Polk Co. - - - Dallas, Texas 
McGee-White Corp. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Massachusetts Warford Co. Haverhill, Mass. 
Motor Specialties Co. Denver, Colo. 
Price Auto Service Co. - Wichita, Kan. 
Sieg Company - - - Davenport, Iowa 
Transmission Sales Co. Stockbridge, Mich. 
Sieg-Warford Co. - - Chicago, II. 


Wade and Dunton Motors Inc. 
Lewiston, Me. 
Warford-Eastern Co. - Philadelphia, Pa. 
Warford-Equipment Co. - Seattle, Wash. 
Warford-Pacific Co. - San Francisco, Cal. 
Warford-Sales Co. of S. Carolina 
Columbia, S. C. 
Warford-Western Co. - Kansas City, Mo. 
Wayne Spinks Co. - - Memphis, Tenn. 
Wholesale Auto Supply House, Tampa, Fla. 
Woodward Sales Co. - - Portland, Ore. 


In Canada :— 


The Warford Corporation of Canada, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ont., Toronto, Ont., Montreal, 
Que., Regina, Sask., Vancouver, B. C. 


ar/ord 


AUXILIARY TRANSMISSION 


The Warford Corporation - 
World’s Leading Producers Of 


44 Whitehall Street, New York 


Truck 


Auxiliary Transmissions 


Neither The Warford Corporation nor its manufacturers has any con- 
nection whatsoever with any company manufacturing motor cars. 
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How bes your lather 


finish ~ that’s the test | 


\ X JHEN Nurmi, the great 
runner, toes the 
mark, he looks much like 


other runners. But under 
way—what a difference! 


Lathers, too, look much 
alike at the start. Then the 
differences appear. One 
never really gets going— 
yields only watery suds. An- 
other is better, yet dries out 
before the job is done. But 
when it’s Williams, then 
there’s lather that is lather! 


Williams piles up thick on 
the face and holds its bulk 
throughout the shave. 


It causes the oil film on the 
beard to disappear at once— 
so that a// of each 
. hair is softened 

| for easy cutting. 


/ 


The tube 
with the 
unlosable 


Hinge-Cap 


Send me free sample of 
Williams Shaving Cream 


And at the end of the 


shave, the soothing mild- 
ness of this famous lather 
leaves the skin as soft and 
supple as after a massage. 


The skill of three genera- 


tions devoted to the making 
of shaving preparations is 
in Williams. 
white cream, entirely free 
from coloring matter. 


It is ampure, 


Send for a free trial tube. 


(Sample does not have the 
Hinge-Cap.) 


below or a postcard. 


Use coupon 


Regular large-size tube 35c. The 
double-size tube, at 50c, contains /wice as 
much cream and is the most economical 
tube you can buy. 


Address The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 
44-A, Glastonbury, Conn, 
in Canada, address The J. B. Williams Co., 
(Canada) Ltd., St. Patrick St., Montreal. 


Williams 


Shaving Cream 


If you live 


S.E.P. 4-11-25 


Aqua Velva is our newest triumph—a scientific after-shaving 
preparation. Trial bottle free—Write Dept. 44-A. 
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wisps of white hair visible under a nonde- 
script hat. She seemed so small, so frail 
and crumpled under her shawl. The sallow- 
ness of her wrinkled face appalled me. Only 
by her deep-set burning black eyes and the 
powerful lines of her nose did I recognize 
this sad old woman as La Duse. 

But her graciousness immediately won 
my heart. When she arrived in Chicago, 
where I served as her business manager, I 
was struck by her gratitude for the ordi- 
nary little service of providing a limousine 
for her to move from the railroad station to 
her hotel and for the wheel chair ready at 
the train steps to take her to the automo- 
bile. American theatrical stars always ex- 
pect a cab to be ready for them at railroad 
stations; it is merely a manager’s duty and 
merits no thanks. Yet Mme. Duse was 
profuse in her gratitude for this trifling 
service. She was pleased with the hotel 
suite the management had reserved for her, 
and was very appreciative of the arrange- 
ments made for her to go from the hotel to 
the Auditorium and back to her hotel 
again. 

Duse spent all her time in her room, at- 
tended by her two maids and her English 
companion, Katherine Onslow. Upon her 
arrival, and even during her stay in Chi- 
cago, reporters constantly besieged me for 
interviews with the signora. But Duse 
never saw a reporter. It was impossible 
even to reach her suite by the hotel tele- 
phone, the management having been in- 
structed that she should never at any time 
be disturbed. Nor was she listed on the 
hotel register under her own name, making 
it impossible for anyone to learn the num- 
ber of her room. But if by any chance in- 
truders knocked on her door her maids were 
on guard continuously to prevent any dis- 
turbance. 

Mme. Duse’s companion, Katherine 
Onslow, protected the signora’s health in 
saving her against her own emotional ex- 
haustion when she visited with members of 
her company. Miss Onslow was a charm- 
ing Englishwoman with typical British 
reserve and cool-headedness. These qual- 
ities were a perfect balance wheel for Duse’s 
Latin emotionalism, which, if given free 
rein, would exhaust her before she was 
aware of it. Being a woman of independent 
means, Miss Onslow gave her services to 
Mme. Duse voluntarily, simply because she 
loved, honored and worshiped the great 
Italian artist. At every performance the 
Englishwoman always sat out in the front 
of the house in a particular seat reserved for 
her, where she could make notes of any 
faults or errorsin the play. Duse depended 
on her criticisms, and was fortunate in 
having a quick-witted mentor with keen 
observation and asound sense of the theater. 

Mme. Duse spent her days reading and 
resting. She never took any exercise and 
was very much afraid of fresh air. The 
windows of her suite were all tightly sealed 
and were never permitted to be opened. 
Of course, to anyone entering, the air in the 
rooms seemed very bad, but Duse was evi- 
dently accustomed to poor ventilation and 
seemed not to mind the stifling atmosphere. 

She often suffered from asthma and kept 
oxygen tanks constantly by. They were 
always on hand, especially in the theater, 
in the event she might need them during a 
performance. But her four special mati- 
nées in Chicago came off without a mishap, 
although there were days when I was 
gravely concerned over their outcome. 

Each time Mme. Duse bundled up in her 
shawls and started for the theater, she 
seemed so weak and ill that I wondered how 
she could ever summon energy enough to 
get through the afternoon. But once she 
stepped on the stage, she was no longer old, 
but a vital, revivified creature, utterly 
transfigured by the magnificence of her art! 
I never ceased to marvel at this metamor- 
phosis, and it always struck me afresh 
when, after the triumph of the afternoon, 
the thunderous ovations, the bravos, the 
cheers, and the heaps of flowers and wreaths, 
I would go backstage and, instead of the 
sovereign beauty that had thrilled me in 


, 
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the auditorium a few mome} j 
would find an exhausted old Why 
weary smile on her face. It seh 
sible that her tired little body, 
as a medium for such thrilli }, 
motion and gesture or that ] 
hands had been the instrum|y 
most exciting loveliness in the hy 
of drama! 

Duse’s smile was very bea 
was infinitely sadder than heip 


tones as sweet as muted violiy 
Two days before the matinéif 
Chiusa, Mme. Duse was feeli) » 
ill. She thought at first of havy 
but finally an osteopath was cle 
after a few treatments she si 
feeling better than she had {}; 
She even thought of going oufy 
but the weather was so bad ; 
cided against it, and spent t| 
sitting quietly in a chair and} 
across Lake Michigan. While 
ting there a knock came at thiy 
The vigilant maid, always on gix 
out into the hall, opened the 
crack, and seeing astranger att 
abruptly announced that the} 
not to be disturbed. But the 
plied in Italian, saying she had 
her deepest respects to Mm 
that her name was Galli-Curei]} 
remembering only her orders, sit 
and locked it in the prima doi 
A few minutes later Mme. Ig 
ing in her chair, looked vaguelyig 
asked who had knocked. ‘(| 
the maid replied. 
Duse rose to her feet. “Anéoy 
let her in?”’ she asked in astoni; 
servant shook her head. Th 
overcome. Her countryw 
Curci, had knocked at her docg 
been shut in her face. She jus 
amends immediately! And itaj 
sent for her shawl and hat, ancor! 
time—excepting her previous jip: 
theater—she left her room ander 
suite corresponding to her ownn 
below to call on Galli-Curci! |— 
After her little visit with the | 
Mme. Duse seemed much hipi 
yielded to Galli’s persuasion 
nights later went to the opera’ 
sing; and so much did she enj t 
that she went a second and thd! 
fore leaving Chicago. | 
The long trip to the Coast 
Mme. Duse. She wanted to !3! 
leans again, but she hated thiho 
crossing the Rocky Mountail a 
sure it would be bad for her ‘th 
that she would never be able tm 
hardships of the long journe 
stead of terminating her tour inh 
her contracts left her free to d'sh 
mined to make the entire 
get back to New York. She M 
ances in New York and none in r 
Besides, New York was the sail 2) 
The next day her condition bei 
ing, and on Sunday night, Apr| 
Eleonora Duse died, thousan) 


because her profit from the 
insure her against any long tri 
ture. 

One of the last cities at the 
tour, some weeks later, was 
For some unfathomable reason 
the engagement and wanted v 
Italy, and she was impatient | 
journey and go back home to 
country once more. So she gatlre 
strength for the last Pittsbur) 
But it was raining that day anditl 
find the stage door of the theat 
sudden chill. That night she) 


away from her country, her ii 
home. The Duse name is imps! 
the theater, yet the artist is gi@ 
only the tradition of her mee 
of speech and gesture, and thereé 
of a sad-eyed woman, who gav i 
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her art. 


las unthinkable as a world war in 
nich the United States would join. 
tores have duplicated the capital, 
it], the buying advantages and the 
haze of trade tips of the largest of 
1a systems. If all eighteen stores 
t|rtually all their combined $200,- 
O\nlume through the central buying 
» saving, it is estimated, would 
it) not less than 7 per cent, or $14,- 
| In theory these members now 
ujon even terms with any chain 
n; on, and retail with all the advan- 
ie department store. In practice 
n yet worked out so well. 
_(oartment-store buyer is tempted 
he central buying office in New 
direct attack upon his job. When 
-e\oods and our privileges are im- 
| yne of us gives three rousing cheers. 
ceil to purchase as far as practicable 
hae central buying office, the buy- 
ve ot rioted as did the loom workers 
hire on the introduction of power 
né’, but some of them have slipped 
in) the bearings when the store 
‘s}ack was turned. 
ow salesmen will recognize the 
m an inland city who goes to 
t vice a year. The store pays all 
and presumably the buyer always 
t) trip in the store’s interest. Some- 
its a pleasure excursion. He may 
e] ted his next season’s stock in ad- 
fyn the sample lines of the traveling 
e] at times making out the actual 
the store management knew this 
viid be no buying trip, so the travel- 
esien retain only the carbon copies 
ler. The originals are carried to 
« by the buyer and released on his 


ying thus handily completed, he 
e\te his time to baseball, the thea- 
sh races, the beaches, to visiting 
ni2latives and friends, or as fancy 
»s Little of this diversion costs him 
n for he is able to and often does 
eertainment from salesmen. His 
o1.en days in the big city will be 
iid out among these salesmen. 
for example, may be my night. 


ot ifficult for such a night to cost the 
aja hundred dollars. This type of 
i10 timid country mouse. He is 
picure and a gourmand when in 
oH and he expects an eleven-course 
41 liquor at ten dollars a bottle. 


A Delighted Buyer 


pageetious buyer is not a horrible 
ieither is he representative of his 
ost of them are, I rejoice to re- 
onscientious, fair and interesting 
niwomen as may be found in any 
ss ind it has been my good fortune to 
al deal with many such. 
«these pleasant memories is of a 
buyer. I never called on him 
ite feeling that I was talking with 
a win, whom he approached in wit 
8; of benign joviality; but as cor- 
{ was received, for a long time I 
1othing. 
1 his department one day in the, 
ime, pretty ragged hope of per- 
tm to look in at my sample room 
al, when as pretty a girl as a sales- 
hope in his travels to see ap- 
1¢ down the aisle, waving, dimpling 
‘gat the girls behind the counters, 
he poor best to wave, dimple and 
ind. 
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_i asked the buyer, “is this 
sion?” 
woduce you,” he said. 
us daughter. My chagrin served 
| The buyer was so delighted at my 
discomfiture that he made an ap- 
né; to call at my sample room at 
tl next morning. I met him in the 
0! y, we went in to lunch at his sug- 
4nd he paid the bill. I was full 
jis when we reached the sample 
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st minute, my boy, just a minute.” 
tsed. “Before I look at any goods 
to have a nap.” He dropped 
Oiny bed, was asleep instantly, and 
juse for an hour and a half. Then, 
reshed, he gave me his first order, 
ned to the store. This became a 
'O ine on all my subsequent visits. 
2d, he slept an hour or two, while 
ntly, and an order followed. 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


The buyer is not going to be shaken loose 
from these New York trips as long as his 
teeth hold out. Instead of giving ground, 
more and more of them in the less important 
lines have been demanding the annual 
European trips of their fellows in the large- 
volume departments, and getting them 
often with results more disastrous to the 
buyer than to the store. If they do not 
spend a commensurate amount abroad they 
cannot justify the trip to the store manage- 
ment, hence a constant incentive to over- 
buy, and a resultant lost job when they fail 
to move the merchandise they have im- 
ported. Exchange, customs duties and 
ocean freights are tricky things, too, to the 
novice, and he is apt to be caught with a 
quantity of goods that cost him laid down 
at his store the amount at which he ex- 
pected to sell it at retail. 

In a recent article in THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post, Mr. J. R. Sprague cited in- 
stances of how American buyers persist- 
ently refuse to use the superior facilities of 
commissionaires on the ground in Paris, 
one man going to the length of forging 
Paris labels on garments made in New York 
from models obtained by him in Paris, 
thereby hoping to justify his European 
junket and prove that he was a shrewder 
buyer than the Paris agent by whom he 
was about to be supplanted. The Asso- 
ciated Merchandising Corporation has had 
to combat similar buyer hostility and 
stratagem. 


A Standardized Nation 


The buyer will retort that cities and 
stores have varying personalities and pecul- 
iarities, and that no one can sit in a New 
York office and consistently choose mer- 
chandise that will catch the eye and purse 
of shoppers in New Orleans, St. Paul and 
Pittsburgh alike. To the experience of the 
chain stores he answers that there is little 
analogy between the five-and-ten and the 
department store. One deals in a relatively 
narrow line, largely necessities or articles 
of everyday use; the other in goods of every 
sort and price, many of them luxuries. 
There is enough truth in these objections 
to lend them plausibility. Cities do have 
their quirks of tastes and styles. 

In one of the early efforts at group buy- 
ing by a number of stores, a coast mer- 
chandise man arose. “We are going to sell 
$20,000 worth of silk shirts in our city this 
year,” he said. “Right here we should be 
able to get together a $200,000 order. In 
that quantity we not only can command an 
attractive price but we should be able to 
control exclusive patterns and weaves, per- 
haps an entire mill output.” 

His face was a study when he discovered 
that the silk shirt was as dead as high five 
in the other cities. The other stores still 
had on hand unsalable quantities left over 
from shipbuilding and munitions-plant 
days. No group buying could help this man, 
but he did not need it. He should have been 
able to name his own price for silk shirts. 

Such occasional trade freaks are interest- 
ing but not important. These United 
States are thoroughly standardized for 
most practical purposes. The flapper in 
Grand Junction, Colorado, and her sister in 
Hartford, Connecticut, dress, eat, talk, 
read and conduct themselves by a national 
pattern. 

The answer to the other contention is 
that the buyers will not codperate when 
they are given a free hand. The National 
Retail Dry Goods Association is a trade 
organization of several thousand retail 
stores over the country. It has its counter- 
parts in the drug, grocery, jewelry, cloth- 
ing, hardware and other trades. The Dry 
Goods Association launched in 1922 a na- 
tional merchandise fair to be held annually 
for two summer weeks in the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York. It was the hope of 
the association to create something like the 
great European fairs such as those of Mu- 
nich and Leipsic. On the promise that the 
buyers of every member of the association 
would attend the fair and purchase, all the 
space in the palace was sold to manufac- 
turers and jobbers the first year. Most of 
us were dubious, but we were urged that it 
was our duty to codperate in this forward 
step. But the buyers, suspicious of any 
chance in a system satisfactory to them, 
nearly killed the fair in its first year. They 
looked in, under orders, shook hands all 
around, and ignored the displays. 
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‘Out West 


a vacation is still an adventure’ 


UT there in the west are the beauty, the poetry, the 
thrill, the magic of the nation’s last frontier! 


Out in the Union Pacific Country—on the Continental 
Divide, on the Pacific Slope, on the very shores of the 
Pacific Ocean are scenes still new to human eyes! 


In Colorado the mountains vie with the Alps in grandeur! Great 
Salt Lake is the big brother of the Dead Sea! California com- 
bines the climate and scenery of all Europe, plus a little of the 
Orient! In Southern Utah’s newly opened wonderland wind and 
water have wrought temples, pagodas and mosques like those of 
Babylon, China and Bagdad! The Pacific Northwest is a veritable 
scenic Eden, over which towers sublime Mt. Rainier—*' the 
mountain that was God!"’ 


See These Places 


Zion National Park—Bryce Canyon 
Cedar Breaks, Kaibab Forest 
North Rim Grand Canyon 
Mount Rainier National Park 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane 
Columbia River Highway 
Puget Sound—Alaska 
Idaho Mountains, Lakes, Rivers 
Crater Lake National Park 


The Colorado Rockies 
Rocky Mountain National Park 
Denver—Colorado Springs— 
Pikes Peak 
Yellowstone National Park 
Salt Lake City—Ogden Canyon 
San Francisco—Hawaii 
Los Angeles—Hollywood—San Diego 
Yosemite—Lake Tahoe—Big Trees 


Any one of these places is worth a trip across the continent, but by 
using the highly perfected travel service of the Union Pacific you can 
combine them all in one wonder tour. Let us tell you how to do it. 


Send for Free Travel Booklets 
Indicate the places you wish to visit, and we will send you free 
descriptive booklets, maps, full information about low sum- 
mer fares and help you generally with your plans. Write today. 


Address nearest Union Pacific Representative, or General Passenger Agent_at 
Omaha, Neb. :-; Salt Lake City, Utah :-; Portland, Ore. :-; Los Angeles, Cal. 


Union Pacific 
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Freed— 


from restless nights 


More than 20,000 leading doctors recom- 
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\\ ) “3 you steady nerves and 


all-day energy 


mend this way. See what 3 days will do 


No more wakeful nerves at 


mind and body. Frayed nerves 


night. No more logy morn- 
ings. No more afternoon 
let-downs. 


Here is a natural means to 
sound, peaceful, restful sleep. It 
brings quick restoration to your 
tired body. It soothes your 
frayed nerves. And as you sleep you are 
gaining strength. 


Line? 


Morning finds you a new man. eee clear- 
eyed, buoyant. Your mind is in full swing. 
And you have the energy to carry you through 
the day and the evening’s social activities. 


A 3-day test will show you. We urge you 
to make this test. It is well worth while. 


Luxurious Sleep That Restores 


Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine brings 
sound, restful sleep and all-day energy 
quickly and naturally. This is why: 


First—it combines in easily digested form, 
certain vitalizing and building-up food- 
essentials in’ which your daily fare is lack- 
ing. One cup of Ovaltine has more real 
food value than 12 cups of beef extract. 


Second—Ovaltine has the power actu- 
ally to digest 4 to 5 times its 
weight in other foods which may 
be in your stomach. Thus, a 
few minutes after drinking, 
Ovaltine is turning itself and 
all other foods into 


rich, red blood. 


There is quick res- 
toration for your tired 


Builds Brain, 
Nerves and Body 


“Ovaltine was recommended to me by my 
physician. Both my husband and myself 
are taking it. We enjoy it so much before 
retiring. We both notice the existence of 
better sleep, appe- 
tite and more am- 
bition during the 
day."' Letter from 

Mrs.W.C. Schull, 
: Westmont, 


Send for 


3-Day Test |-- 


Tue Wanpver Company, Dept. 1411 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mailing. 
Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. 


are soothed. Restful sleep comes. 
Morning finds you a new man. 
You are alive with energy. 


Hospitals and Doctors 
Recommend It 


Ovaltine is a delightful pure- 
food drink. It has been used in Switzerland 
for 30 years and is now in universal use in 
England and its colonies. During the great 
war Ovaltine was included as a standard war 
ration for invalid soldiers. 


A few years ago Ovaltine 
was introduced into this 
country. Today it is used in 
hundreds of hospitals. More 
than 20,000 doctors know 
and recommend it not only o 
as a restorative but also for 
malnutrition, convalescence, 
backward children and the 
aged. 

Just make a 3-day test of Ovaltine. Note 
the difference, not only in your sleep, but 
in your next day’s energy. You tackle your 
work with greater vigor. You “carry 
through” for the whole day. You aren’t 
too tired to go out for the evening. There’s 
a new zest to your work; to all your daily 


activities. 
A 3-day Test 


Drug stores sell Ovaltine in 4 sizes for 
home use But to let you try it we will send 


Which Is Your Energy 

The way vou 

sleep makes a world of 
difference 


Sound, restful sleep 

at night gives you 

energy that lasts 
all day 


a 3-day introductory package for 10 cents to 
cover cost of packing and mailing. Fust send 
in the coupon with 10 cents in stamps. 


“For your information I will say 
hat the 3-day trial can proved to 
| show that one can overcome sleep- 
less nights... Ihave abetter appe- 
tite; ability to concentrate more 
easily ; elimination of tired feeling 
and nervousness; a better night’s 
sleep ; able to rise with 
out hesitation for an- 
1 other day’s work.” 
| Letter from _ Mr. 
Ernest W. Giese, 
Houston, Texas 
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I leave the rest of the story to be told by 
a man who is not to be suspected of preju- 
dice. ‘‘We had hoped that the second fair 
would be a tremendous improvement over 
the first,” says Lew Hahn, managing di- 
rector of the association, in his annual re- 
port for 1923. “Unfortunately, however, 
certain unforeseen contingencies operated 
against the second fair. For example, we 
had reserved the main floor for silks, cot- 
tons, linens and woolens. Asa whole, man- 
ufacturers and commission agents in these 
lines failed to take space despite repeated 
invitations. As a result a considerable por- 
tion of the main floor of the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace was vacant of exhibits. This un- 
doubtedly cast something of a pall upon the 
second fair. The fair, if properly 
developed—and it can be developed only 
with the codperation of the buyers—may 
be made the most helpful agency that could 
be established for retail merchants and 
buyers, as well as manufacturers and whole- 
salers. 

“Merchandise buying trips must always 
be limited. There are hundreds, in some 
lines thousands, of manufacturers in the 
market, and it is impossible for buyers to 
remain in the market long enough to see 
all the lines they should see in separate 
salesrooms. 

“Unfortunately buyers have been accus- 
tomed to shroud their buying operations 
with more or less mystery. After mature 
deliberation, we have decided to hold the 
third fair, provided we can have your help. 
We want the pledge that you or your buy- 
ers positively will attend the fair with open 
minds ready to buy if they see interesting 
merchandise at interesting prices.” 

The fair is not yet a success and may not 
reach its fourth birthday. It has, however, 


| accomplished one splendid result. Within 
/ a month after the first exhibition each ex- 


hibitor received a questionnaire from the 
association asking how much coéperation 
it had received from buyers and what were 
the major trade abuses with which the ex- 
hibitor had to deal. The retailers also were 
asked for their grievances against manu- 
facturer and jobber. The two sets of ques- 
tionnaires were turned over to O. E. 
Klingaman, a merchandising expert of the 
University of Iowa, who prepared a digest 
and summary which promises to bring 
about a trades-relations bureau and mini- 
mize the irritations and malpractices which 
reduce efficiency and increase the cost of 
doing business on both sides. 


Trade Abuses 


One of the gravest of these evils is the 
return of goods without just cause. The 
shopper does it to the stores, and the stores 
do it to the jobbers and the manufacturers. 
A garment saleswoman I know was in 
Washington in June, 1924, when business 
was off, and called on a department-store 
buyer. 

“My dear,” the buyer greeted her, ‘“‘I’m 
not buying athing. Aw contraire, I ordered 
the sales force this morning to search every 
garment in stock for blemishes in the hope 
of finding something we might return. I’ve 
simply got to cut my inventory down.” 

Few store owners would countenance 
such a practice, but they hold the buyer to 
results, and want no alibis. I have known 
a distracted buyer to damage goods delib- 
erately to excuse their return. 

Mr. R. Lincoln Filene, a Boston mer- 
chant, presided at a joint meeting of store 
and factory representatives some time ago. 
“‘T suppose you gentlemen are as much in- 
terested as we are in correcting these trade 


abuses,” he said. 
A manufacturer leaped to his feet. ‘‘Sup- 
pose, Mr. Filene? Suppose? We are vi- 


tally interested. I represent the garment 
trade of New York doing an annual busi- 
ness of a billion dollars. Let me cite one 
instance. A certain store asked us to de- 
sign a special dress at $250 wholesale, to 
be submitted on approval. We wrapped 
and packed the model with great care. Two 
weeks went by. This morning the dress 
came back soiled, stuffed helter-skelter into 
a shoe box, and shipped uninsured.” 

The costliest single abuse in my business 
is the tendency—a growing one among mer- 
chandise men—to instruct buyers to hold 
back their orders until the last moment, on 
the theory that the manufacturer either 
will have done a large part of his year’s 
business and laid up a satisfactory profit, 
thus being willing to close out his remain- 
ders at a special price, or that he will have 
become alarmed at his overstock and ready 
to sell at a sacrifice. This rarely is true of 


Ap ril 1 
staple goods and always puts 
many disadvantages. The bu 
an occasional coup, but any s 
creases the cost of manufacturing 
does is as hurtful in the long ryp 
store as to the factory. ig? ‘4 

One chain system already was 
me last December to get our 1925, 
line ready for examination in Jan 
had a contrasting experience earlie 
year with a woman who is ag 
garded as any buyer in her lin 
had not come into the mark 
May, I inquired. 

“I’m going to Europe the 
she said, ‘‘and shall not place 
orders until I return in Augus 

“Tf you are holding off beca 
prices are coming down,” J 
give you a written agreement 

ou.” F 

“T’ll see you in August,” s 

“Tf you buyers could be 
come into the market before 
mitting us to manufacture in o 
instead of by fits and starts, we 
costs down appreciably,” I 

She smiled. ‘‘TI’ll see you in \ 

She saw me in late Septem 
time our line and every other “in 
line on the market were well 
prices were unchanged from May. 
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Barefaced I mposition 


The buyer is not the author of d 
of the store side, of course. 
themselves not infrequently stoop 
practices. There is a type of store! 
ularly discounts its bills shy 
days from delivery. The b 
partment of any legitimate fant 
will refuse to accept such a chec| 
show-down the buyer invariably 
clare that the fault is his; that her 
to pass the bill through in time. | 
he is acting as a sacrificial goat t 
ployer’s policy. | 

I have known great stor a 
store-opening-discount rackelan on 
This abuse takes various forms. | 
department store deducted roe 
a bill of ours. ‘‘We are just 
handsome new store,” the 
letter read, “‘which may i 
make us a larger consumer 0: 
and we know that as an tye 
friend you will want to own al 
our new building.” 

A store owner celebrated “iin! 
a new building some time ago wi! 
advertisement in the local papi 
page was divided into twenty-f 
and fifty-dollar spaces which he 
manufacturérs and jobbers, the 
only defraying the cost of the pa 
ting him a neat profit. Hes 
a twenty-five-dollar space. I 10k 
account and found that we had 
ten dollars’ worth of merchandis 
year. Regularly we have to deal 
merchant opening a new store wht 
extra thirty to ninety day discou! 
specious plea that the confusion ( 
has deranged his bookkeeping de 
temporarily. His bills to his ¢ 
however, will be in the mails ont 
ing of the thirtieth as usual. _ 

The Associated Dry Goods 
represents another type of de} 
store combination from the eight 
ated stores, but similarly movin 
buying economies. It is a consol 
nine metropolitan stores—two d 
stores and one large a 
house in New York, two de 
in Buffalo, and one each } & 
Louisville, Minneapolis ani a 
stores retaining their ori 

The Associated is the 1 
forty combinations is the ie 
in the case of a Texas corporé 
units. But the bulk of these ae 
department stores or, like the 1 
cern, dry-goods chains doing] busi 
cipally i in country towns. 

At its best, group buying s¢ oh 
buying disadvantages of the 
store. It continues at a calling 
with delivery, exchanges, return: 
als, bad debts, bookkeeping and 
ice charges. Yet the tendency 
stores is in the direction of ae 
credit. A great part of the ; 
lic is willing to pay for the “ 
it and take it back”’ privilege, 4 

The largest store in New 
nevertheless, is marching in 
direction and doing a spot-cas! 


(Continued on 7 


ued from Page 210) 
jy; its cash policy permits it to 
spmpetitors. It is a trade ax- 
ture can no more be sold for 
an can automobiles—and a 
(is advertising easy time pay- 
sejays. Yet this store has the 
niire business in New York, de- 
ne floor of its enormous build- 
¢qartment. It has the second 
jer il rug trade in the city, and 
19 are sold almost universally 
ynnts. There is another public, 
at will not pay for the other 
d bts. 
_¢oartment store fails of being 
/3wer to the chain store. It 
s|/ar and perform other services 
yirs. Nor can it achieve the 
’ssurnoyer, and its very size 
iay have a forbidding psy- 
sfj:t on the poor in spirit and 
mit make every cent count. 
rea basement is another and 
+ )ejoinder. The department 
sis found it difficult to entice 
ntéhe basement. The average 
wilrise sixteen floors from the 
eed be, but will not descend 
mf the public’s idiosyncrasies. 
senspace was valuable and rela- 
edio, long ago, the stores began 
emvith some of their gaudiest 
bu with generally indifferent 


rai basement, a store within a 
dd to a great Chicago store. 
seet is another great store 
ajieaper trade, which handled 
] ddise that the quality house 

This was sheer sentimen- 
ejiality store came to realize. 
,| stocked its basement with 
oe had forfeited to the store 
r¢;, together with smaller lines 
eririced goods as sold on the 


i) prices downstairs are not a 
mjie equivalent merchandise 
rs/5 has one of the outstanding 
selants of America. Psychol- 
sr much of it. The customer, 
uel with bargains, be- 
; ying more cheaply; or, in 
, $2 goes to the basement for 
rly bought across the street 
tality store’s delivery cars 
zhbors. 
iave gonestill further. They 
ay changed their basements 
valrs of job lots, bankrupt and 
8, (maged goods and other cin- 
0}mplete department stores, 
“eo for less downstairs. 
ep a radical one around which 
2 sirits are tiptoeing—is to sell 
id drop all service costs ex- 
Yy | wnstairs, whatever the pol- 
na store may be. 


we 


'e Competition 


cits patrons taken by one 
te that only one in five base- 
me ever entered the rest of the 
y {med a distinct class. Here 
né recaptured, even new busi- 
d. n Detroit during the worst 
» ntor-car slump one bargain 
id )zross business of more than 
gi.ter than that of all but a 
ene stores the country over. 
eb ement but the upper floors 
la\7 shops that feel hard times. 
’e-d-ten, the basement flour- 


oréion. 

lave done a very pleasant 

h Mid-Western store. Re- 

of |, basement buyers came to 

sal order and the news that 
to install dolls in the down- 


fr. ienders know of this?” I 
nithe upstairs buyer in my 


anyway, it’s none of his 
ment man answered. 
(an awkward predicament. 
, Zenders was not aware of 
should find the same goods 
ng possibly for less money 
> ai ing, and in direct competi- 
Spartment, what would he 
5 I could not prevent that 
efusing the order. I should 
present of the business to 
etitors. 
uation I never had had to 
yerful consideration, I de- 
e order. I was careful not 
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to duplicate any of the dolls already in 
stock upstairs, but I am in for an unpleas- 
ant interview when Mr. Zenders hears of it. 

No such embarrassment is possible in the 
Chicago store mentioned. It has an an- 
nounced policy, understood by all buyers 
upstairs and down, that the basement is 
free to stock the identical merchandise sold 
on the upper floors. As many as seven de- 
partments in this store handle the same 
goods in part. The only stipulation is that 
prices must be uniform throughout the 
store. 

The real-estate holdings of some of these 
chains are enormous. A restaurant system, 
in particular, is reputed to make more 
money from its shrewd dealings in city 
property than it does in the serving of food. 
Success at this game, however, demands 
not only great capital but the most expert 
judgment of realty values; anything less 
may result in a roorback. A drug chain op- 
erating in and around New York City and 
Philadelphia was thrown into receivership 
last December. The cause assigned was un- 
wise leaseholds. 

The chain store is looked upon popularly 
as a child of the twentieth century. Actu- 
ally it had its beginnings two years before 
the Civil War, when George F.. Gilman, a 
leather importer in the New York Swamp, 
opened a tea, coffee and spice store on 
Vesey Street, put a young man from Au- 
gusta, Maine, named George Huntington 
Hartford, in charge of it, and painted the 
store front a bright red. The store is still 
there, and has 10,000 direct red-faced de- 
scendants today. With the completion of 
the Union Pacific Railroad stirring the 
public imagination in 1869, the company 
changed its name. 


Selling Tea and Coffee 


Tea was just tea in 1859. There was no 
grading, and it sold at a dollar a pound, no 
less, no more, except to the little Russian 
colony which demanded the market’s best, 
so was given the same at two dollars a 
pound. There was an enormous profit at a 
dollar, as Gilman knew. Through his im- 
port connections he heard of a tea cargo 
going begging, and took a flyer. Coffee, 
baking powder and spices, logical store 
mates of tea, were added. These, too, car- 
ried profits of 100 per cent and more. Just 
why these should have continued for years 
to be sold at such astonishing advances 
over their cost is a trade mystery. The 
most plausible explanation advanced is 
that the grocery jobbers looked upon them 
as their bread-and-butter items, and by an 
unspoken agreement made them carry the 
burdens of low-margin goods. Certainly 
only a normal selling margin remained 
when they reached the retailer. 

Instead of slashing prices and bringing 
on a trade war when it entered the field, 
the tea store offered premiums, usually 
chinaware, with each purchase, the retail 
value of the premiums often approaching 
the price of the commodity. To this day 
one chain tea-and-coffee system continues 
to give with each fifty-cent pound can of 
baking powder a premium that sells for 
fifty cents at retail. 

The new concern’s first expansion was 
through buying clubs. Ten women in 
Plainfield, New Jersey, for example, pooled 
their tea, coffee, spice and baking-powder 
wants each month. A full set of dishes was 
given the woman who sent in the order, and 
that privilege rotated among the club mem- 
bers. A special premium was presented to 
the woman who organized the club. 

The response to the club plan aroused 
Mr. Hartford to the possibilities of branch 
stores. As these were opened they were 
stocked with a full line of premiums until it 
was not easy to decide whether tea, coffee 
and baking powder were being given away 
with dishes or the other way around. Other 
companies sprang up and showered more 
premiums upon a dazzled American woman- 
hood until the phenomenon was embalmed 
for posterity in a popular song: 


Oh, this is the day 
We give babies away 
With a half a pound of te-ee-a. 


It was the Yes, We Have No Bananas of 
the Cleveland Administration. 

Meanwhile F. W. Woolworth, a ten- 
dollar-a-week clerk in a dry-goods store in 
Watertown, New York, opened a five-cent 
store in Utica, New York, in 1879. Utica 
was cold to the innovation. Woolworth sold 
part of his stock for $150 and used the cash 
to move the rest to Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he tried again. Lancaster was 
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When Foamite Equipment is turned on oil, 
gasoline or other inflammable liquids, the burn- 
ing surface is covered with a smothering air- 
tight blanket. No spreading of the flames. 
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Firefoam—The layer of air-tight bubbles gener- 
ated by genuine Foamite Equipment smothers 
fire out and keeps it out. Firefoam is effective 
against all kinds of fire. 


Fires that water cannot 
check.. instantly smothered 
out by Firefoam! 


ATER is helpless against 

many kinds of fires. 
Sometimes, as in oil or gasoline 
blazes, water actually spreads the 
flames—makes the damage even 
greater. 


Firefoam is the one sure safe- 
guard against every kind of fire 
—because it smothers out fire 
under an air-tight blanket of foam. 


When Foamite Equipment is 
used on a fire millions of tough, 
clinging bubbles—Firefoam— 
are shot forth. This smothering 
layer of Firefoam floats on any 
burning liquid—adheres to walls 
and ceilings—can be directed in- 
to remote corners. Drafts will 
not blow it away. Firefoam puts 
fire out and keeps it out. 


When the fire is out the dried 
foam can be brushed away. You 
have none of the devastating 
after-effects caused by water and 
liquid chemicals. No leaking from 
floor to floor. No dripping or 
soaking. 

Genuine Foamite Protection is effec- 


tive against all kinds of fires, ordinary 
as well as extra-hazardous. Where 


water would only spread oil or gasoline, 
for instance, Firefoam completely 
blankets the burning surface. 


That is why it is used today by lead- 
ing plants in every line of industry—by 
the greatest transatlantic ocean steam- 
ers where absolute protection is essen- 
tial—by homes, schools, and fire de- 
partments all over the country. 


Have some form of Foamite- 


Childs Protection handy 


No matter what your fire risk there is 
a type of Foamite-Childs Protection 
ideally suited to your needs. In addi- 
tion to Foamite Equipment we make 
all standard fire appliances—Fire-Guns 
for your automobile or motor boat; 
Childs Motor Apparatus for your com- 
munity; Childs Soda-Acid Extinguish- 
ers and Engines, and Allweat her non- 
freezing Extinguishers. 

Correct protection against fire is a 
practical science. Learn more about it, 
and how to safeguard your own busi- 
ness and family, by requesting the free 
illustrated booklet today. 


FOAMITE-CHILDS CORPORATION 
Fire Protection Engineers and Manufacturers 
922 Turner Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Foamite-Childs of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


A complete inspection, installation and 
maintenance service, including all types of 
standard first-aid fire appliances supplied only 
through our direct factory representative. 


Foamite-Childs 


Leer 
Copyright, Foamite-Childs 
Corporation, 1925 


FOAMITE-CHILDS CORPORATION 


922 Turner Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Please send free booklet. 1 am interested in protecting the fire 
risks checked below: 


[ ] General Factory 
[ ] Oil, Paint, 


Chemicals 


Protection 


Mail this coupon to find out what is 
the best safeguard for your property 


{] Garage or _ 
Filling Station 


[|] Home [ ] School 
[] Hospital’ [ ] Motor Car 
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cAmerica’s 
finer Player Piano 


Te instant you sit down to the 
Straube you recognize distinc- 
tion; the difference brought about by 
the exclusive Artronome player 
action with its patented features. 

Striking ease of operation makes 
you forget pedalling, except as you 
instinctively emphasize the music. 
Instant response to the controls at 
your finger tips enables you to play, 
expressively as an artist, the kind of 
music you like best. And tone of 
thrilling beauty is the crowning 
glory of the Straube. 

Straube produces a complete line 
of pianos—small upright models for 
use where space is limited, larger 
uprights, foot-impelled and expres- 
sion players, grands and reproduc- 
ing grands. Send coupon or write 
for catalog and 
name of nearest 
Straube dealer. . 


The Straube Conservatory Model Grand 
combines exquisite tone and touch, beautiful de- 
sign and convenient size—a mark of distinction 
in the most distinguished surroundings. 


Your present piano accepted as part payment on a 
new Straube. Straubeinstrumentsare nationally priced 
f. 0. b. Hammond, Ind., as follows: 


Players: The Dominion - - - - - $550 
The Puritan = - = - - - = 595 
The Colonial - - - - - - 625 
The Imperial - - - - - - 675 
The Arcadian- - - - - - 750 


Upright Pianos 
Conservatory Grand 
Convenient terms readily arranged 


STRAUBE PIANO CO., Dept. 1, Hammond, Ind. 
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The Patented Pendulum Valve, 

heart of the Artronome Player 

Action, available only in 
Straube-made instruments 


ee nl yaaa cae 
STRAUBE Soy) 


Dept. 1, Hammond, Ind. 
Please send your catalogand complete information on Upright 


You'll enjoy the feeling of com- 
plete mastery which the Straube 
gives you. Go to your dealer’s and 
try it. Get your feet on the pedals, 
your fingers on the controls— 
actually play. There’s the thrill! 


This little piano, just four feet high, has 
beauty and power of tone, and exquisite touch, 
which distinguish the real musical instrument. 
Perfectly proportioned, handsomely designed. 
See and hear it to appreciate how excellent a 
small piano can be. 


Pianos Players2 Grands 


Name 
SERCO fiss ee rac tee ones cRet cee aniee dee chee cya s- <n Veees Ie ep was Oreo once pateens 


City, State topes ncic tact ob etoh ns shams Reece eee se 


(Check one which interests you) 


Check here if you own a PianoL or Player 


GRANDS ~ PLAYERS ~ UPRIGHTS 
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the capital of Pennsylvania Germany, and 
its other name was Thrift. Its conserva- 
tive citizenry bought out one-third of 
Woolworth’s nickel bargains the first day, 
and kept buying. His was a variation of 
the old notions, or racket store, as it was 
called in the West. Woolworth put a brother 
in charge of a second store at Harrisburg. 
It failed, and he moved the stock to York. 
Failure again. Failure a fourth time in 
Philadelphia, but he persisted, and the first 
five-and-ten chain took form nebulously. 
It was not until the Woolworth Company 
absorbed five smaller chains, including 
those of his cousin, S. H. Knox, and his 
brother, C. S. Woolworth, in 1912, that it 
attained national proportions. In 1912 he 
had 318 stores. Today there are 1300. 
There are only 1550 cities of more than 
5000 persons in the United States. 

These stores sold 54,000,000 handker- 
chiefs in the influenza year, 1918, at ten 
cents each, at a profit, in the face of rocket- 
ing labor and material costs in that war 
year, a classical example of what prodigious 
volume can achieve. It sold 9,000,000 yards 
of curtain goods, 90,000,000 pounds of 
candy, 20,000,000 pieces of enamelware and 
350,000 barrels of glass in one year. It re- 
tails at ten cents a ring that formerly sold 
for fifty cents. The manufacturer originally 
made 6000 rings a year, and had to charge 
the retailer thirty-three cents to make a 
fair profit. The Woolworth Company gave 
him a contract for 800,000 rings and the 
economies in quantity manufacturing per- 
mitted him to turn the rings over to the 
chain store at a price that still left a profit 
at a dime. 

Before the war one mail-order house of- 
fered 120,000 separate articles at five and 
ten cents, but the war ended that. Wool- 
worth now is almost alone in its five-and- 
ten policy. Under the pressure of war 
prices, and discovering that the average 
sale in a department store is less than one 
dollar, all its principal competitors spread 
out into goods retailing as high as one dol- 
lar, even more. Woolworth succeeded in 
surviving the war period with an unbroken 
five-and-ten record, but to do so required 
the dropping of many lines, the selling of 
stockings at ten cents each instead of the 
pair, and in the case of crochet cotton, the 
taking over of a spinning mill. 


Some Great Enterprises 


As early as the sixties manufacturers 
seeking better and more economical distri- 
bution began to sell their products more or 
less exclusively through their own retail 
stores. A sewing-machine company, with 
6000 branches scattered over the world, and 
a firm of makers of men’s clothing, are ex- 
amples of these manufacturers’ chains, but 
they are tending to decrease as the newer 
chain type multiplies and independent re- 
tailing becomes more efficient. One such 
shoe chain allows the customer eight min- 
utes in which to make up his mind. If he 
has not made a choice in that time the clerk 
turns his attention to the next customer. 

Third of the great chain-store trail blaz- 
ers was George J. Whelan. When Mr. 
Whelan, in the pride of expanding one 
Syracuse, New York, cigar store into eight, 
came to New York in 1900 and organized 
the United Cigar Stores Company, the 
business of retailing tobacco was as moth- 
eaten as the wooden Indian out front, and 


the drug stores, news stands and hotels. 


were walking off with the trade. 

Mr. Whelan did more than knock the 
wooden Indian on the head and revolution- 
ize tobacco retailing. He invented a good 
deal of modern chain-store practice. He 
not only worked out a scientific method of 
locating his stores nearest the most eus- 
tomers, standardized his accounting meth- 
ods, the appearance of his stores, the train- 
ing of his sales clerks, service and courtesy, 
but greatest of all, he managed to inoculate 
his employes with his merchandising creed. 

On the theory that the fundamentals of 
chain-store operation apply to most lines of 
merchandise as well as another, Mr.Whelan 
and the Duke interests went further in 
1919, formed the United Retail Stores Cor- 
poration, took over the United Cigar Stores; 
Montgomery Ward & Co., second largest 
mail-order house in the world; Gilmer’s 
Inc., operating eighteen dry-goods stores in 
the Carolinas; and organized the United 
Retail Candy Stores and a drug chain. 
This experiment of momentous possibilities 
still is in its trial stages. 

Capital and outlet are comparatively eas- 
ily assembled for such mammoth combina- 
tions these days, but organization cannot 


be floated in Wall Street. Ti 
uct of time and great executiy 
the larger the corporation th 
necessity for perfect organizat 
F. W. Woolworth gave the ¢ 
the success of his stores to his 
perfect organization rather t} 
vantages in buying power ani 
Enter Henry Kohl, fourth 
pioneers of chain merchandi; 
middle nineties the Great 
Pacific had 175 stores, and w 
and-coffee chains was purs| 
premium pattern little chang; 
agement, however, had its eye 
Butler, a Brooklyn grocer » 
with one store, had begun in J 
slowly over the map of B 
branches. There was nothin 
his shops except their multi 
A. & P. watched long enough { 
that Mr. Butler’s idea was 
launched into the chain groe 
ginning with five stores in 
bailiwick of Brooklyn. The. 
gave credit, trading stamps, } 
free delivery in common w 
corner grocery of the day. 


Modern Grocery M 


Henry Kohl was a nearsig 
immigrant lad, wearing doub]| 
In Germany glasses already : 
place. In America, Kohl dis) 
were regarded as a badge e} 
scholarship or of total disabi; 
ingman with glasses was prepo 
had worked in groceries in th 
but the grocers of New Yor 
none of him and his spectac 
tried to work without glasse 
blindly about the stores. Ee 
tives in East New York hemi 
starved. These relatives ga’ 
and food and eventually fou 
with a German grocer, with a| 
toleration of such an unm} 
as eyeglasses, in Jersey City. 

Kohl saved his money and 
of his own. He had ideas. ‘ 
the period has come down to}! 
papers, where it is supposed | 
have been confined to cross) 
The crackers, pickles, dried fi 
and much of the rest of it 
stood in open casks and boi 
flavored with coal oil. T 
screens on doors or Ingushe 


were not to be distinguished) 
ments and hands from truck | 
put in screens, white jacketsi 
protected the bulk goods f 
much handling, installed w 
used soap and water much ai, 
public responded and he sii 
quality groceries. Not satis 
duced trading stamps into Jee 
his business leaped. Then evi 
in trading stamps, and iy 
was cooked. a 
In 1907 Kohl lost $2000 of ; 
tal, thanks to the trading-st 
this rate he would be out (| 
January 1, 1911. He lay awa) 
ing the answer, and foundi. 
vented the modern economy !é 
Trading stamps, Kohl 
merely one manifestation 0 
motion in his business. Why! 
all premiums, credits, delive’s 
orders? Why not handle |} 
bottle and can goods and onl®) 
each, that the best? Why nox 
shelf warmers and all contac)! 
dust with foods; put everyth 
counters within easy reach ofl 
out of the way of pilfering # 
not let the green-grocery 
where, remove all displa; 
walk and clean up the front!” 
dows like those of a jewelry |‘ 
Why not do business in th 
block instead of on costly eclé 
On such a basis Kohl coulse 
at much less than he could i 
ice stores. But would the pul 
would it carry its groceries If 
walk to the middle of the 
packages and in one brand of) 
buy in person instead of by te?! 
No one had tried it. ei 
Kohl had so little faith in ¥ | 
that he hired a man from). 
swore him to secrecy, then? 
plans of the economy store, t? 
a cheap location in a poorer 
open such a shop under thé 
National Grocery Stores, ang™ 
(Continued on Pag’ 
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itinued from Page 214 ) 
,i.eer store was opened March 2, 
tpld $336 worth of groceries the 
13378 the second, $477 the third, 
furth. Mr. Kohl refers to a worn 
socket memorandum book when 
refresh his memory. When the 
,pproached the $1000 mark he 
,)cond. There were four at the 
hiyear. The second year he con- 
jour original stores from service 
units. He has several hundred 
er chain stores have wavered in 
ax faith and dallied with such 
returning to green-grocery dis- 
‘mt, and of delivering by hand 
it the newest Kohl store does 
exactly the same terms as did 
¢? in 1908. ; 
»/ing proved he had a sound idea, 
dyted it bodily. The chain gro- 
7; New York City, growing from 
9 to 6000 in 1924. Sixty-five per 
hicity’s groceries now are sold by 


fork the independent grocer is 
gand with him many jobbing 
‘Philadelphia, an early strong- 
+ chain grocery, he is holding his 
»oer. As early as 1886 the inde- 
;) Philadelphia began to combine 
paying. The pooling of the soap 
f irteen grocers in that year was 
irof two great groups, one with 
» her with 1200 members. Phila- 
is 1e home of the first and largest 
i drug jobbing house in the 
ade by seven retail druggists 
‘mn the cut-rate drug store first 
1) the city. 

ai> highly individual city long has 
‘ch wholesale grocery houses, in- 
isnique to it until recently. All 
lintirely by mail and telephone, 
C41. 

a; curious form of group buying 
‘Hience—and a successful though 
0}1 organization—also is a Phila- 
pi luct, although it is conducted in 
rl It was founded forty-six years 
a'uaker, and its clients are scat- 
ae states. It buys plumb- 


os, hardware, automobile acces- 
hiticals, groceries and other lines, 
gactory job lots, in chain-store 
esnd turns them over to its clients 
ly he manufacturer’s price. Dur- 
w these clients were buying pen- 
3)) a gross through this company 
e|me pencil was selling at five dol- 
he actory. The company had con- 


ae pencils in car-lot quantities 
n 


ore at $3.60, and passed the en- 
slong to its customers as always. 
i nusual instance, but the saving 
li(t is constant. 

hie News for Buyers 

Ping company’s revenue is de- 
le from a yearly fee paid by the 
| }»portion to the size of his busi- 
‘h fee also covers an invaluable 
fcaation service. The house makes 
1S2ss to keep its fingers continu- 
90 she pulse of all manufacturers in 
8 handles. By way of concrete 
>, 'e New York firm learns that the 
Cper screening at the factory is 
0 ll or to rise three cents on the 
t former, the client—say a hard- 
edr In Springfield, Missouri—is 
t clear out his stock of copper 
igs rapidly as possible. 
0\is upward the dealer is notified 
as his stock before the advance is 
ve If the Springfield dealer were 
tough Kansas City or St. Louis 
Fises he would not learn of the 
a1 2 until it was in effect, and then, 
/, th one or two brokerage charges 


'not like to live to see the day 
he »staurants of San Francisco, of 
tw York, and Lexington, Ken- 
sce the same chicken-croquette 
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blue-platter special with the same sprig of 
parsley and fish-glue sauce at a standard- 
ized thirty-five cents, or the Department of 
Commerce persuades the necktie manu- 
facturers, in the interests of economy, to 
restrict their output to seven standard pat- 
terns and materials. Nor do I expect to. It 
never will happen. 

The same comic strips and advice to the 
lovelorn may brighten the firesides of Mo- 
bile and Spokane alike, but the burning of 
the Eureka garage in Spokane is nothing 
for Mobile to spill its breakfast coffee about. 
Mobile wants to hear about the shooting at 
the Gulf Cotton Compress. And so with the 
chain stores. There is a limit to their use- 
fulness, a point of diminishing return, and 
the enterprise of the independent retailer 
will pretty well fix that limit. 

The retailer who is worth his salt and the 
business worth saving will survive all the 
thousand-legged monsters that New York 
can hatch, just as long as noses come in as- 
sorted shapes and sizes, and some of us like 
corned beef and cabbage and others do not. 
Whether he is a hatter, a confectioner, a 
druggist or a department-store owner, he 
can give the public something that Unit 
888 of the Consolidated Canned Stores 
never can duplicate. 

That something will be the flavor of his 
own personality. 

In all immodesty I fall back upon my own 
experience as a salesman for an illustration. 
I learned last fall that a manufacturer was 
in the market for half a million school tab- 
lets to be given away to consumers with his 
product. 


A Clever Bid for Favor 


I went through the usual routine of a 
salesman. I called, learned just what he 
wanted, submitted a bid, and wrote our art 
department to work out two or three cover 
designs. Traveling back to Manhattan by 
tube, I thought over the prospect. Putting 
myself in the manufacturer’s shoes, I 
couldn’t, for the life of me, think of any 
sound reason why he should buy his tablets 
from us rather than from one of our com- 
petitors. He wanted a cheap news-print 
tablet such as any manufacturer in our 
line, large or small, can turn out. A num- 
ber of them might be willing to take the 
business at cost or at a smaller margin than 
my house just to keep the wheels turning in 
an off season, and a news-print tablet is just 
a news-print tablet, by whomever made. 

I gazed vacantly around the car rumbling 
under the Hudson River. The man on my 
left, the woman on my right and the school- 
boy directly across were forty fathoms deep 
in cross-word puzzles. Every other pas- 
senger on the train was similarly engrossed 
in checkerboard patterns in their news- 
papers. Now that I came to think of it, 
cross-word puzzles had demoralized the 
office force and half supplanted the radio 
and the movies in my neighborhood. 

Back at my office I went to work on a 
cross-word puzzle of my own. The com- 
pany has a slogan. I made this slogan the 
groundwork of my puzzle and so simple 
that no child could fail to solve it, then 
filled up the balance of the space with more 
difficult words. The art department turned 
my rough sketch into a neat job in color. 
This I submitted to the manufacturer as a 
tablet cover, with a suggestion that he offer 
a book of recipes for each correct solution. 

We got the order. I have my commission 
and the factory has a windfall that will turn 
a good profit and keep part of the plant 
running for one month in the dullest season 
of the year. 

As I anticipated, our bid was nearer the 
highest than the lowest, but our competi- 
tors bid on half a million cheap tablets. We 
hitched the same cheap tablet to an idea. 
We got the order because we, if I do say it 
as shouldn’t, put the flavor of personality 
into an article as prosaic as turnips, and the 
flavor was good. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles 
by Mr. J. R. Brundage. 
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Direct Subtraction 


Exclusively a Sundstrand feature in 
machines priced from $150 to $300 


Modern business demands speéd and accuracy. Direct subtrac- 
tion as featured in the Sundstrand simplex line of machines 
meets the demand. 


Adding machines today without direct subtraction offer less than 
you have a right to expect and exact. Especially so as Sundstrands 
are priced as low as ordinary machines. 


Adding—direct subtraction —automatic-shift multiplication — 
division. Operation is simplicity itself. Nothing new to learn. 


Automatic Cross-Tabulator Carriage (optional) automatically 
adds, non-adds, subtracts. Provides idedlly for ledger posting, 
statement making, stock records, etc. 


Re-orders tell the story. There are over 
60,000 Sundstrand machines in daily use. 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE CoO., Rockford, IIl., U.S.A. 


Sales and Service Stations Everywherein United States and Foreign Countries 
; ; U 
Direct Subtraction 7 


Featured Models 
$150 and up 


Straight Line Models 
Without 
Direct Subtraction 
$100 and up 


Motor or 
hand operated 


undstrand 


Adding and Calculating Machines 


Aldding (+) 
Subtracting (-) 
Multiplying (x) 
Dividing (+) 


Oi ay 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE CO., Dept. B-4, Rockford, Ill. 
Send complete information concerning figuring machines checked below: 
O With Direct Subtraction O Without Direct Subtraction 


O With Automatic Cross-Tabulator Carriage 


[Pcs ae TEE NEES SE TTT TTS 


Every minute the appearance of your teeth 1s important. 
Keep them shining and safe with Pebeco. 


OUR mouth, like most 
people’s today, probably 
has become unsafe for your 
teeth. Made so by modern food. 


This soft cooked food re- 
quires so little chewing that, 
from sheer lack of exercise, your 
mouth glands slow down. ‘Their 
alkaline fluids gradually cease 
bathing your teeth. And in 
your dry mouth your teeth are 
easily eaten by the acids that 
cause decay. 


Brushing merely polishes. It 
cannot hope to save your teeth, 
dentists now know. The only 
remedy is to remove the under- 
lying cause of the decay. You 
must make your mouth nor- 
mally moist and safe again. 


Today it is recognized that 
there is one successful way to 


Free Offer 


Send coupon for 
free generous tube 
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No longer bathed by 
the Mouth Glands — 


your teeth 


decay 


‘To keep them safe you must 
restore the normal, protective 
action of the glands ~ 2 * 


restore the normal action 
of the mouth glands. You 
can now protect your 
teeth naturally and per- 
manently with a tooth 
paste that gently stimu- 
lates the glands. 


Pebeco gently stimulates 
the mouth glands 


The basic ingredient used in 
Pebeco was first employed 
by physicians years ago in 
the treatment of serious 
mouth conditions, where the 
teeth were already badly 
affected. It proved so remarkable 
in its effect on the teeth and the 
entire mouth, yet so gentle in its 
action, that it was made available 
in tooth paste form—Pebeco. 
* * k 

Pebeco acts directly on the sali- 
vary glands. As soon as it enters 
your mouth it starts a full, normal 
flow of alkaline saliva. 

With constant daily use Pebeco 
completely restores the natural, 
protective action of your glands. 
Their alkaline fluids again bathe 
your teeth day and night. The 
acids of decay are neutralized as 
fast as they form. Pebeco leaves 
your whole mouth normal and 
healthy. And in this healthy mouth, 
your teeth are kept not only white and 
shining, but safe. 


Send for a trial tube of Pebeco. Made 
only by Pebeco, Inc. Sole Distributors: 
Lehn & Fink, Inc. Canadian Agents: H. F. 
Ritchie & Company, Ltd., 10 McCaul 
Street, Toronto, Ont. At all druggists’. 


: LEHN & FINK, Inc., 
: Sole Distributors, Dept. E-25, 

: 635 Greenwich Street, 

: New York, N. Y. 

: Send me free your new large sized : 
: sample tube of Pebeco. 
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FOREIGN BOND EPIDER 


(Continued from Page 7) 


I left my friend, determined to play fair, 
and began my investigations. As I pro- 
ceeded I found intricate ramifications that 
I had not thought of, simply because I had 
not thought at all. Our export trade, for- 
eign exchange, adequate preparations for 
future prosperity, based upon the realiza- 
tion of what the present good times should 
prompt us to do, the interdependence of 
nations in this commercial age, the higher 
finance as well as the broader statesmanship 
of international business, the inaccurate 
generalizations and unjustified conclusions 
derived from the misleading headlines of 
the daily newspapers—all these made it 
impossible to treat the subject as if it were a 
stirring short-story theme. There was dan- 
ger on the one hand of boring everybody to 
death with unpicturesque statistics and on 
the other of not making clear the subject to 
people who cannot get the meaning of fig- 
ures unless you draw the picture in detail 
for them. I found some things to guard 
against, but also instances of the higher 
expediency on the part of bankers whose 
business was to make money and whose 
duty was to help the community, of great 
financiers undertaking great enterprises for 
a fairly good commission, but also for the 
good of the world. 

To say that altruism alone or dollar gain 
alone would have been enough for these 
bankers is not so much inaccurate as unjust 
and unfair. I had a glimpse of one phase of 
modern business of which very little is 
written, simply because we do not readily 
admit that self-interest may take not only 
intelligent turns at times but may become 
even philanthropic. Selfish unselfishness, 
you might say. I propose to treat of that 
phase first. 

We, as a nation, always have dreaded 
any kind of foreign entanglements. It is an 
inherited fear. Our political history, the 
manner of our national development, the 
extreme individualism of our people—all 
have helped to perpetuate the distrust of 
foreigners. We do not, indeed, stare at all 
aliens across wide gulfs of noncomprehen- 
sion, as Kipling said of the English and the 
Hindu, but we have felt so self-sufficient 
that we have not needed to go after the 
foreigners. We insisted that the foreigner 
should come after us—and he did. We 
couldn’t lend Europe money because we 
had none to lend anyone. We needed more 
than we had and so we got capital from the 
surplus across the ocean. The Great War 
made a change, or rather hastened the re- 
versal—brought us to it a decade or two 
sooner than we expected it. The present 
epidemic of foreign-bond selling is one re- 
sult of it. After our own Civil War, Europe 
bought our bonds, made easier and speedier 


‘our recovery from four years of conflict. 


The British Loan 


The first of the big foreign loans that 
were floated here was the English loan. The 
bankers who offered it were none too sure of 
its success, because they knew the American 
public was doubtful of the world’s future. 
Our attitude toward the needs of our 
Allies for various reasons was not helpful 
or sympathetic. Indeed, there was consid- 
erable anti-British sentiment. The mail of 
the banking house that acted as fiscal 
agents for the British Government brought 
daily threats of death. As it happened, the 
bonds were all placed; though, I am told, 
they went slowly. We have gone forward a 
great deal in five years. 

The present epidemic began with the 
success of the Austrian loan, The war left 
us no such problems as confronted Europe. 
Austria was the worst sufferer. It was she 
who began the war and she certainly has 
paid a frightful price. The once mighty 
Holy Roman Empire became a dime- 
museum freak among the nations of the 
world—a country consisting of a dispropor- 
tionately large capital city and a small 
rural territory. It might be represented as 
a squat being, about two and a half feet 
high, weighing about sixty-five pounds, 
having feet that wore No. 2 shoes and a 
head that took a No. 9 hat. Financial 
anatomists declared that Austria could not 
recover. It was a debatable question 
whether such a wreck of a country could 
prosper even if the disintegration had oc- 
curred in peacetimes. The final collapse 
made more than one authority fear that the 
Austrian debacle would mark the collapse 
of European civilization. 


By the summer of 1922 the sit 
so desperate that many compete 
ers began to speculate about th 
ture of the obsequies and, natur, 
the undertaker’s bill. To pay 
would have to be passed aroun 
several times. America at that 
helping to feed the starving ; 
Unemployment reached such y 
that no improvement seemed pos 
government was powerless to d 
except print currency that liter; 
worth the paper it was printed or 
ness, no money, no food, no hope 
efforts to help had been made 
millions had been spent, but th 
grew worse and worse, because t} 
given in driblets and rather unin 
There was no attempt at conce) 
by those most concerned, nc 
plans for much-needed interna 
without which calls for external 
bound to prove futile. | 


Austria’s Darkest Dy 


Austria was the gloomiest sj 
map of the world. The governr 
one more effort and approached 
ers of the great centers of capit 
the sad duty of the American ba 
were among those whose aid was 
point out to the government’ 
commissioners that no loan cou! 
tiated with the Austrian situ: 
was. It was not only that Aus 
bad shape but that she couldn’t 
unless there were radical chan 
government machinery. A loan 
than a poor risk; it was unthink; 
and, moreover, it could do no ga 
the negotiations could reach tl 
mild hopefulness, currency infl 
stop, expenditures must be redu 
come increased. When or if theg 
did this, the international ban 
possibly negotiate a loan, secure 
lien on such revenues as the ci 
the tobacco monopoly. When t! 
reply was made public in Vienna 
mous belief there was that th 
come. It is not within the prov 
article to paint the picture o 
misery, but it was very great in 

Then came one of the most d 
cidents of the postwar period. A 
found. Ignaz Seipel, Chancellor 
one of the most remarkable men 
appeared before the Supreme 
the Premiers and implored them 
a finance committee of expe 
League of Nations to develop 
saving his perishing country. | 
told that the European Premier 
politicians, accustomed to barg: 
vast experience at resisting ori 
peals, were moved to their vel 
Seipel’s pleas. He pointed out 
how necessary for the welfare of 
lief was, as well as how clearly 
duty of all humanity, a! 
tional boundaries, to keep Aust 
tinction. 

A committee composed of hig 
tent men of the various natio 
pointed. It promptly reported 


- of reform and rehabilitation. 


among other things, a reduction 
sonnel of the various governme! 
ments involving about 100,00 
the abandonment of governme 
ment of industrial enterprises : 
actment of legislation providin 
revenues by indirect taxation ai 
duties of various kinds, includ 
over tax. These reforms and th 
ment of a bank of issue to $ 
crown would put Austria on its 
The suggestions of the exp 
League of Nations were accep! 
bankers of the world were 
Their task was to find the mone 
Austria, and they undertook | 
willingly for knowing that th 
lapse of Austria would hurt al 
while her recovery would help 
The operation, by reason of tl 
erations, was more than merel 
transaction on a large scale. 
time there was the purely prac 
consider and the bankers ma 
clear indeed to the Premiers tl 
could be floated much more eas 
rious governments guarantee( 
credit of Austria would not go 
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ntinued from Page 218) 
sredit of Great Britain, France, 
jum, Czecho-Slovakia, Holland, 
d Denmark. If these govern- 
ame guarantors, each of a cer- 
tage of the loan, the entire world 
only feel confidence in Austria’s 
would buy the proposed issue of 
‘vould mean not only the financial 
joral reconstruction which the 
d in mind. " 
ernments were willing. Berlin 
he time commented spitefully on 
is political altruism of this step, 
/ so plainly of benefit to all the 
| all the world received the loan 
It was a great success in Amer- 
asin Europe. Out of a total of 
6,000,000, this country took 
) of these Austrian guaranteed 
1d 7 per cent gold bonds, due 
, were offered to the public at 90. 
teess of the offering was a credit 
ts and the minds of the world’s 
A great deal of the success was 
} courage and clear vision of the 
joankers. Continental financiers 
il stage developed a bad case of 
They were not at all sure of the 
. their clients to the appeal. In- 
after each government agreed to 
percentage of the loan, the 
as gloomy; but the Yankees 
‘ve backbones of their colleagues, 
1 Was taken and Austria pulled 


: 
} 


ation in Austria improved as ex- 
‘oney, instead of rushing out of 
ir, stayed at home. Savings-bank 
‘creased tenfold in a year, the 
ing decreased and interest rates 
JIt would not have been human 
yrs had not taken advantage of 
of the quite exceptional guaran- 
i sell other Austrian enterprises 
1 stors. Some of these were excel- 
and yielding attractive rates of 
it others were not. As I write 
4 informed that Viennese pro- 
1, on their way with projects that 
«) American savings without ade- 
«ity. An international banker of 
ink said to me: 
ure no end of sensational reports 
2 spapers about the Austrian Gov- 
it doing as agreed; but as a mat- 
the situation is as good as could 
41. You can’t get over such a de- 


| day or two as Austrian currency 
1. It isn’t going to be smooth 
it Austria is alive. Also there is 
at the guaranteed loan is as safe 
“ernment loan can be made.” 


Help for Hungary 


same time it is well to remember 
‘cy of Vienna, or its government, 
Gly against what Americans be- 
wise and equitable. I do not 
1) America ought to lend Vienna 
1)’ more than individual investors 
basked to go on the note of an 
nmunist whose word was worth 
auch as Lenine’s. I shall have 
do with such people and I have 
; min saying that only the thought 
i nissions could induce any bank- 
undertake to float the loans of 
Wist-controlled city. I am not a 
', but I must protect my clients. 
6} of the things this country must 
inform itself as to the character 
Mower. It has everything to do 
°,curity of the investment.” 

efits derived by Austria were so 
\d prompt that her neighbor and 
Ptner, Hungary, followed her ex- 
ft Nat for help. The Council of 


of Nations granted it. Propor- 
tanties were not asked in this 
¢ se Hungary was so much richer. 
tly able to make good her pledges. 
ded to issue bonds to the extent 
$00 in London and $9,000,000 in 
0, bearing interest at the rate of 
nt. They were offered to the 
ul yublie at 8714. American bank- 
\ the security carefully and found 
aory. The American contention, 
stice Day, has been that Europe 
that she is helping herself be- 
ied expect to be helped by us. 
ngarian loan was secured by a 
MI: on the gross revenues from the 
Fi he Sugar tax, the tobacco mo- 
“he annual income from those 
S several times more than the 
i{uirements. The League of Na- 
or the rehabilitation of Hungary 
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was placed under the supervision of a com- 
missioner-general appointed by the Council 
of the League. He is an American. 

The most important of all the recent 
operations, of course, was the German loan. 
The real significance was obscured by the 
emphasis laid by the newspapers on rela- 
tively unimportant details. Stress, for in- 
stance, was laid on the magnitude of the 
oversubscriptions. As a matter of fact, the 
statement that the loan was oversubscribed 
several times did not mean that if the loan 
had been for $1,000,000,000 instead of 
$110,000,000, American investors would 
have absorbed it in one day. This point 
will be considered more fully. later on. 
What was really important at the time of 
the loan was the fact that it was the bank- 
ers of the world, chiefly those of this coun- 
try, who signed the first real treaty of peace 
with Germany. 

The signing of the Treaty of Versailles 
obviously did not bring peace to Europe. 
Whatever it might be officially styled, 
practically it was no peace which sent a 
French army into the Ruhr. The spirit 
which made every German long to fly at 
every Frenchman’s throat and filled every 
Frenchman with the belief that the only 
good German was a dead German, was not 
peace. The scrap between the neighbors 
was over. Jacques wanted to make Hans 
pay damages to his chateau, and the only 
thing he could think of doing was to keep 
Hans from going to work to earn enough to 
pay gradually. It was anything but peace— 
till the bankers insisted on making it. 


The German Loan 


The situation in Germany was worse 
than merely bad. It was more dangerous 
to the world’s happiness than Austria’s, 
because the utter collapse of Germany 
would affect the entire world more deeply 
and extensively. This was realized by Ger- 
many’s chief creditors very clearly, and 
out of that realization came the conviction 
that some other remedy than the bayonet 
must be found. Thus was evolved the 
Dawes Plan, and that was the first time 
that the dove really came in sight. 

After the Dawes Plan was accepted and 
the necessary loan began to be talked 
about, a number of famous business ex- 
perts met at dinner in New York. The 
best business minds in the country were 
present—capitalists, technical experts, 
heads of great corporations, inventors, 
superpromoters, industrial magnates and 
financiers. Nearly all the men present 
were especially expert at gauging the pub- 
lic’s temper. They specialized on deter- 
mining what and how much the public at 
large would buy of any given thing—auto- 
mobiles, electric current, securities, coal, 
dry goods, rubber, and so on. One of the 
things that was as certain as death or taxes 
was that an offering of German bonds to 
carry out the provisions of the Dawes Plan 
could not be far off. 

The question was asked at the table, 
“Can or will a German loan be a success in 
this country?” 

A census was taken. Expert after expert 
answered ‘‘No!” promptly and emphati- 
cally. 

“Why not?” 

Because the American public would not 
buy German bonds. The pro-Germans 
wouldn’t because of their colossal losses in 
their speculations in marks. The anti- 
Germans wouldn’t because of their old 
prejudices and the widespread belief that 
the German habit of side-stepping financial 
obligations had become chronic; the Hun 
didn’t want to pay; all contracts were 
scraps of paper, and the like. Germany’s 
credit was in the gutter with both friends 
and foes, at least in the United States. 

There was a dissenting opinion. One 
man, whose business was not with gauging 
public sentiment but with ascertaining 
whether the proposition submitted was 
right or, wrong, said the loan would be a 
success. 

“Why?” chorused the others. 

“Because it simply must. The rate of 
interest will be satisfactory and the security 
beyond cavil. This we may safely assume, 
because the bankers will surely see to that. 
They know their business and therefore 
they know exactly what is in the minds of 
such people as you, of whom there are 
about 110,000,000 in this country. You 
have considered the matter from its least 
important side. 

“You doubt Germany’s good faith? 
Very well; but you mustn’t doubt her ob- 
vious self-interest. You doubt her ability 
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C hang @€ —This Summer! 


Out of the old rut, into a new environ- 


ment. 


A new and lovely country, near 


yet like a foreign land. New sights, new 


things to do. 


New interest. 


New vim. 


A Summerland Supreme 


(CHANGE is the spice of life. Taste some 
of it this summer and be rejuvenated, 


spiritually, mentally, and physically. 


To do the usual continually is to grow 
old quickly. To change now and then, is to 


retain enchanting youth. 


Come and see the Land of 
Youth called Southern Cali- 
fornia—it’s one of the cool- 
est summer playgrounds. The 
U. S. Weather Bureau's fig- 
ures, not for last year but for 
forty-seven years, show these 
average mean temperatures in 
a central (inland) city in this 
section: 47 Junes, 66 degrees; 
47 Julys, 70; 47 Augusts, 71; 
47 Septembers, 69. 


And we promise, too, that 
you'll sleep under blankets 
nine nights out of ten all 
summer; and that no rain 
will spoil your fun. 


What sport is there?— well, every summer 
sport that you can think of at its best. Golf, 
tennis, motoring, riding, camping, fishing, 
hunting, hiking, mountain climbing, ocean 
sailing, bathing, aquaplaning, aeroplaning— 
you simply name your own and it is there 


within your reach. 


Old Missions, deserts, orange groves, 
strange flowers, trees and vegetation, lectures, 


music, art. The great symphony concerts 
during July and August in the unique 
Hollywood Bowl, a vast outdoor natural 
amphitheatre, are alone worth going across 
the continent to hear. 


5,000 miles of motor boule- 
vards, paved like city streets, 
connecting everything. 


Men, women, children— 
all are captivated because the 
unending variety furnishes 
what each likes best. South- 
ern California is the land for 
every age from toddlers to 
venerable sages, a spot unique 
in these United States. It’s 
the new height to which you 
can climb from out of your 
old rut. Don’t pass it by. 


Special round-trip, 
low-rate fares from 
May 15th until October 
31 on all railroad lines. 


Any ticket agent can tell you all about it. 
Or mail coupon below to us. 


Southern California is the new and inter- 
esting gateway to Hawaii. 


Plan now for this summer. The finest trip, 
the greatest and most beneficial change you've 
ever had. It’s grand fun and it pays and you 
may never have another chance. 


All-Year Club of Southern California 
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we AvvYear Cus or SOUTHERN CALIPORNIA, 
Dept. 114, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 


Los Angeles, California. 
* lam planning to visit Southern California this summer. 
Please send me your free booklet "Southern California 
All the Year.” Also booklets telling especially of the 
attractions and opportunities in the counties which I 


have checked. 


O Los Angeles City 
and County O) Santa Barbara County 

D Orange County Oo 

D Riverside County 


D San Bernardino County 


-] Ventura County 
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The FLORSHEIM SHOE | 


It is gratifying to wear FLORsHEIMS 
and know that your shoes are in 
| keeping with the times— smart 
| looking—and built for endurance. 
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Tue WAtEs ~ Style S-92 


Most Styles 1O Booklet “Styles of the 


Times”’ on Request 
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LIGHT 
THE FUEL 
NO 
GASOLINE 


The Easiest Way to Fix Punctures 


Just clamp on a Patch-&-Heat Unit and light the fuel 
it contains. It is all ready to use anywhere, simple as a 
cartridge for a gun. No gasoline—no cement—even the 
raw rubber patch is cut to size. 

Millions of motorists use it for roadside repairs be- 
cause it has proved to be the easiest, quickest method. 

Furthermore, the heat and friction of driving will not 
loosen the Shaler heat-vulcanized repair. There is no sub- 
stitute for the Shaler Vulcanizer because nothing takes 
the place of heat-vulcanizing to make repairs permanent. 

All Auto Accessory Dealers Sell It 


C. A. SHALER CO., 1400 Fourth Street, Waupun, Wis. 


Branch Factories: Beeston, England, and Montreal, Canada 


Complete Outfit $1.50 


Including Vulcanizer 
and 12 Patch-&-Heat 
Units (6 round for 
punctures and 6 ob- 
long for cuts). Extra 
Patch-&-Heat Units 
cost only 75c a dozen. 
Slightly higher in 
Canadaand far west. 
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to pay the interest on this loan? You 
needn’t. The bankers will know where it is 
coming from before they’ll think of lending 
one cent. And the principal also will be 
safe. But the main consideration will be 
the absolute necessity of having real peace 
in Europe. That is what we'll get if we lend 
the money. As a matter of fact, we could 
afford to give Germany the money as a gift, 
in consideration for the benefits that will 
accrue to all. 

“Tt is perfectly plain to me that we sim- 
ply must buy those bonds. The delay in 
the negotiations now under way means 
only that the bankers are insisting upon the 
acceptance of their terms. They are work- 
ing to make the loan easier to float—that is, 
to make the bonds easier to sell to an un- 
friendly public. But remember that what 
makes all the difference in the world is the 
one fact that the loan will mean real peace 
at last. That is why it must be a success.” 

He was a true prophet. He usually is. 
As he surmised, the bankers had a great 
deal to do. As far back as the summer of 
1922, the bankers’ committee, of which Mr. 
J. P. Morgan was a member, made it plain 
that there was no hope of selling German 
bonds in New York or London unless the 
leading Continental centers also showed 
their confidence in the loan by each taking 
a part of the loan. For if France, for in- 
stance, which had more to gain from the 
Dawes Plan than any other country, did 
not or would not lend any money to Ger- 
many to rehabilitate itself with, what rea- 
son could the bankers give to an American 
investor to induce him to do what the 
French would not do? If American help 
was essential to the success of the loan— 
and we were the chief holders of the needed 
gold—then Europe also must agree to help. 

In time the contention of the American 
bankers was accepted. At the request of 
their respective governments, the British, 
French, Belgian, Italian, Swiss, Dutch and 
Swedish groups agreed to do their share in 
marketing the bonds. Imagine what that 
meant to a Frenchman or a Belgian! 

I asked one of the American bankers who 
was present at the conference with the 
German Finance Minister whether they 
had much trouble in securing better terms 
than Germanymight originally have planned 
to give, and he answered: 

“Not the slightest. Whatever we asked 
for the Germans cheerfully gave us. Why 
shouldn’t they? Our concern was chiefly 
with making the loan a big success, and 
surely Germany’s interest in that was even 
greater than ours. Moreover, it wasn’t diffi- 
cult for the Germans to give us everything 
we asked for. It all came ahead of the repa- 
ration payments. We were preferred to 
France and England as creditors. It was a 
pleasure.” 


Preferred Creditors 


And that is what the German loan was in 
effect—a first lien on the reparations, just 
as the reparations are a first mortgage on 
the German people. The amount was 
800,000,000 gold marks, or about $190,- 
000,000, of which $110,000,000 was author- 
ized to be issued’in dollars. It was offered 
to the American public by a syndicate 
headed by J. P. Morgan & Co., at 92 and 
interest. Even before the terms of the loan 
were known in detail, the subscription for 
bonds exceeded the amount allotted to 
America by hundreds of millions. 

The newspapers had for days intimated 
that negotiations were proceeding favor- 
ably and that the demands of the bankers 
for greater security for the loan were being 
met in a friendly spirit by the German 
Government. It wasn’t a case of Shylocks 
insisting on their pound of flesh, but of pro- 
tecting clients who were about to be asked 
to lay aside fears and prejudices and buy 
those bonds. Of course, the oversubscrip- 
tions were played up beyond their deserts. 
But after all, the loan marked the inaugu- 
ration of real peace, and it made an end of 
the doubts of millions of people who didn’t 
think the business of the world would ever 
bet back to normalcy. 

You read today in one paper that Ger- 
many’s recovery is as far off as ever and 
that her trade is in a bad way, and in an- 
other that the Germans have fooled the 
world and are spending money like drunken 
sailors. However that may be, the fact is 
that the Dawes Plan was needed and that 
to carry it into effect Germany needed gold 
to the value of nearly $200,000,000. 

The loan was a direct and unconditional 
obligation of the German Government, 
chargeable on all its assets and revenues. 
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It was specifically a first charg: 
ments provided under the Day 
being prior to reparation paymen 
treaty payments, which in turnha 
ence over the existing German qd 
a first charge on the controlled y 
the gross revenues derived fron 
toms and from the taxes on tob 
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revenues amount annually to ; 
the total loan. How Germany es 
either out of sheer dishonesty 0; 
consequence of hard times, it is ; 
to conceive. No nation commits 
starvation in order to spite he 
That loan was needed to stabiliz 
rency. , 

We had been floating bond 
European nations for some year 
success of the German loan was 
tional as to encourage the assum 
any foreign bond could be sold jj 
ket. The publicity it received w 
to send scores of agents of bank 
to Europe in search of nations, 
corporations that wished to issu 
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and evolve a solution. The con 
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say, “Borrow!’”’ But who vw 
The United States had been # 
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(Continued on Page 9) 
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t Jevons Shows Interest 
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“No; just what I said—security that 
will satisfy me and my clients. All that is 
needed is an enforceable mortgage. That 
was the trouble before, and that is the 
trouble with nearly all loans to foreign 
governments that are not accustomed to 
strict business ways.”’ 

“What rate of interest will you ask for?”’ 

“Fight per cent. You can’t ask for less 
in view of the competition from countries 
that have a much better reputation; and 
no more, or you will scare investors. The 
chief thing, as I told you, is the guaranty. 
The European powers guaranteed the Aus- 
trian loan. But the only power that will 
guarantee the Salinaguan loan is the Sali- 
naguan Government.” 

Once when a banker was assured by a 
borrower that his friend Smith would guar- 
antee payment of the loan, he said, ‘‘ That’s 
fine. But who’ll guarantee Smith?” 

The railroad man now thought of that 
and dropped the subject. 

A meeting was arranged between Jevons 
and the finance commission from the bank- 
rupt republic. The government of Salinagua 
must pledge itself to use the money to pay 
off its most pressing debts, settle with the 
British holders of the defaulted bonds and 
repay the creditors at home. To provide 
for the interest payments as well as a sink- 
ing fund, the loan must be a first lien on 
three-quarters of the customs receipts. 
A collector must be appointed from a list 
of names suggested by the Secretary of State 
of the United States, this collector to act in 
effect as the fiscal agent of the bondholders. 


Safeguarding Investors 


Jevons insisted on a pledge to submit all 
differences between the bondholders and 
the Salanaguan Government to the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and if he could not act, then to 
some other member of the Federal judiciary, 
to be selected by the Secretary of State of 
the United States to act in the Chief Jus- 
tice’s place. 

The State Department was not made a 
collecting agency. It merely insured fair 
play for the bankers as well as for the little 
sister republic to the south. 

The terms having been agreed upon to 
the satisfaction of the banker, his problem 
was to place the bonds. The success of the 
loan would add one more country to the 
roster of those helped by American in- 
vestors to get on their feet. It should mean 
more business for our exporters, greater 
prestige for the United States. The security 
was good. The revenues of the country, hon- 
estly collected and applied, were ample to 
provide for interest payments and sinking- 
fund requirements, and the job would be 
supervised by an American. 

Jevons approached some active dealers 
and brokers who specialized in bonds. Toa 
man they begged to be excused. After 
some weeks of futile work, he sailed for 
Europe. In London he succeeded in secur- 
ing the approval of the British bond- 
holders to the new plan, which meant that 
they would exchange their old defaulted 
bonds for the proposed new. Also he found 
one of those shrewd and venturesome Eng- 
lish capitalists who agreed to lend a few 
millions if certain guaranties could be ob- 
tained from the Consolidated Railways of 
Latin America. The railroad company was 
willing to do this so that the Republic of 
Salinagua would be able to pay what it 
owed the railways. Two-thirds of the 
money needed thus being raised, he re- 
turned to the United States. 

Then began what the heads of the chief 
bond houses in New York assure me was 
the most intelligently conducted campaign 
of all the recent foreign-bond selling. He 
did not try to form an underwriting syndi- 
cate or allot the greater part of the issue to 
a selling group. Instead, he began at the 
beginning—he started to educate bond 
dealers and country bankers all over the 
United States. He explained what the Sali- 
naguan bonds represented, their safety as 
to principal and interest, no matter what 
the little republic may have been or done 
in the past. This loan was on a different 
basis from all previous loans, and he in- 
sisted on pointing out where and why it 
was different. 

Knowing all about the country and the 
loan, he anticipated all possible objections 
and considered them before the investors 
could fire them at him. He drilled his 
salesmen and then sent them out to sell not, 
indeed, these particular Latin-American 
bonds, but Mr. Frederick Jevons’ convic- 
tions that he could sell a good bond at a 
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“Ye Tourist” 


a popular priced jacket 
is also made by 


Tom Wye, Inc, 


What you get in a Tom Wye 


All the warmth you need, all the comfort and style you can possibly get 

ina knit garment. Fancy fronts and beautiful heather mixtures in Jackets, 

Vests and Pull-overs. Illustrated is our latest pattern, the new Wales check. 

Good fellows who wear the Tom WyE are good humored in all weathers, 

whether it’s a jacket, vest or pull-over, if it’s a Tom Wye, it’s just right. 
Look for the Tom Wye Label. 


TOM WYE, Inc., Winchendon, Mass. 
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Don’t store waste paper, rags and 
other rubbish in barrels and boxes 
in your basement. Avoid this 
fire hazard. Dispose of trash the 
safe, convenient way. Place it in 
the Cyclone Catch-All Basket; 
then burn it right in the Catch- 
All, without rehandling. No fire 
danger. The close-woven mesh 
keeps burning fragments safely 
confined. Every home needs this 
two-in-one container, trash-basket 
and rubbish-burner combined. 


The Catch-All Basket is strong, 
rigid, durable. 29 inches high. 
Diameter at top 20 inches. Up- 


right wires 1% inches apart. Elec- 
trically welded. Weight 14 pounds. 
Baked green enamel finish. 


Sold by hardware and department 
stores everywrere,. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices: 
Waukegan, Ill. Cleveland, Ohio 
Newark, N. J. Fort Worth, Texas 


Wester Distributors: 
Standard Fence Company, Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, 
Portland, Oregon 
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Save steps and floor 
space. Keep records 


where you use them. 
* * * * & 

“Y and E” Counter Height 
Fire-Wall Steel Files are files 
and counter in one. They 
halt fire, too. Two walls of 
steel insulated by two layers 
of asbestos. Phone the “Y 
and E”’ store for colored 
photo sketch, showing space- 
saving in your office, or write 
Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co., 
432 Jay St., Rochester, N.Y. 
In Canada, The Office Spe- 
cialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., New- 
market, Ont. 
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*| Foot- O 1 Nine out of ten men have no conception of how 
% y- comfortable their feet can be. If you are conscious 
of yours at the end of a busy day, there’s something wrong. 


Slip your feet into a pair of Burt and Packard’s Korrect Shape Shoes | 
with the wonderful Foot-Joy features and you’ll get a new outlook on life. | | 
You can’t feel right, think right, look right or see things as they 
are unless your feet are right. 


Ask your dealer about Foot-Joy features. Send for booklet “What Shoes to Wear.” 


FIELD & FLINT CO., BROCKTON, MAss. 


' ~ ~ : . “s= 5 j 
Also makers of the famous Qnalomif, shoes for men. Catalogue on request. 
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low price, provided he were allowed to tell 
about it. 

This particular bond was protected by 
the fact that the money was to be used as 
wisely as the Austrian loan, and the revenue 
collecting would be supervised by an Amer- 
ican nominated by the Secretary of State of 
the United States. The record of the results 
of the American supervision of some of the 
turbulent little republics to the south of us 
justified optimism. The dealers and bank- 
ers received a Pan-American education 
from Mr. Jevons’ salesmen, and the cam- 
paign, pressed everywhere, succeeded. In- 
cidentally, the selling commission was 
adequate and the return to the investors 
liberal. 

“Do not subscribe for any bonds until 
after you have actually sold them,”’ he told 
the dealers, and they did as he bade them. 

The bonds were sold. The operation was 
a great success. Nobody believed it could 
be done. And Jevons not only did it but, 
without any underwriting syndicate to 
share possible dangers, he kept the bonds 
from selling below the price of issue. Also 
there has always been a market for these 
bonds—and ready vendibility is a great 
value-making factor. The feeling that 
your investment has never shown any de- 
preciation conduces to longevity. 


The Fearful Bond Buyer 


“The controlling emotion in a buyer of 
bonds is fear,’’ Jevons told me. ‘‘That is 
precisely what I have to allay. My success 
as a banker depends upon my success in im- 
parting confidence as to the safety of the 
investments I recommend, and this can 
come only from the character of the security 
and of the borrower, as well as of the banker 
who brings the borrower and the lender to- 
gether. I am engaged in business continu- 
ously and not merely when I am selling one 
particular issue of bonds. I can afford to 
score a failure less than any one of my 
clients. I know how hard I worked to insure 
the safety of the principal and of the inter- 
est payments. I am so sure of my work that 
I am staking my reputation on it; and 
that means my living, doesn’t it?” 

Another loan to a small power, also very 
successful, was the Greek loan. The United 
States took $11,000,000 and London £10,- 
000,000. This loan was issued to provide 
funds for establishing on the land or in in- 
dustry about 1,500,000 Greeks who were 
transferred from Turkey to Greece in ac- 
cordance with the Treaty of Peace. It was 
obviously an imperative duty of the gov- 
ernment to provide for these refugees. The 
loan was secured by a first charge on rev- 
enues from divers monopolies, collected 
under the control of the International Fi- 
nance Commission, as well as on the prop- 
erty and income of the Refugee Settlement 
Commission, consisting of a large tract of 
land set aside by the Greek Government 
for the refugees to settle in and work and 
earn their living. The proceeds of the loan 
were used exclusively for this productive 
settlement of the refugees, and not for 
charity; and the mortgage was assigned to 
the commission, and the rents and interest 
also were to go to the bondholders. The 
land alone was asserted to be worth as 
much as the amount of the loan; but that 
was a Greek estimate. However, in addi- 


tion to that, there were the other revenues. 


assigned to the independent commission of 
British, French and Italian delegates, and 
administered by it without hindrance by 
the Greek Government. 

The popular idea of Greece would not 
lead investors to buy Greek bonds. Yet 
the loan was a great success. In London 
it was subscribed many times over and it 
sold at a premium. I asked a banker the 
reason, and he said: 

“We are rank amateurs at foreign financ- 
ing, while the British are old professionals. 
They know to whom they lend. They have 
lent so much to so many nations for the past 
100 years that they have a credit-rating 
council to issue warnings or advice. It is 
a curious fact that while they invest in 
foreign bonds we simply gamble in them. 
That is the reason why highly speculative 
issues fetch a higher price in the New York 
market than in London, while the gilt- 
edge issues go for much more in London 
than here. An absolutely safe bond that 
nets 6 per cent looks good to them, but 
we want greater returns from any foreign 
investment. We are less concerned over 
the character of the security. The Greek 
loan proved it. The bankers who brought 
it out here knew what they were doing 
and what they were offering for sale. They 
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had as associates extremely 
well-informed men in London 
this line of business; but th 
public did not know it. In] 
public knew that during the p 
five years Greece had paid wit} 
fulfilled its obligations all thro; 
Balkan Wars and the great 1} 
Its record was good and the B; 
knew it, as it knew also that t 
assigned by the Greek Govern 
cure this particular loan were: 
that the management of the f 
the rent and interest collecting 
the hands of commissioners ; 
the great powers.”’ 

On the whole, the foreign g) 
not crystallized. But there 
about some of the issues being: 
about the motives of the origin; 
that are not altogether comfor 

A friend of mine told me a] 
periences with Russian bonds, 
dent of a bank that does an ext 
business recommended the pur 
bonds. The bank was the fiseal 
Czar’s government and the pre 
what he was talking about. | 

One day when the news of th 
began to take a turn alarming: 
cause, my friend was in the: 
bank president. 

“What about those Russiar 
brought out? What are you 
with them?” 

‘‘Haven’t any to do anythir| 
plied the president m St, Peten 


like the reports from St. Peter! 
I liquidated our entire holding! 


The Russian Colla; 


‘From your pleased expressi 
friend—quite calmly, accordii 
“T gather you expect congra| 
your acumen. You ducked at | 
of araindrop. But what abo 
personally recommended tho} 
me for investment. I didn’t |; 
pressions of alarm from you. 
whopping big loss. What king 
are you going to favor me wit) 

“‘T am very sorry, my de: 
couldn’t be foreseen by anyor 
of the surprises of the war. Wz 
know.” 

“And it isn’t only war that 
friend says he said in a philo 
not unmusical tone of voice. 

Well, the Russian collapse 
eye to thesale of the bonds of th’ 
ers in the American market. J) 
gotten for a long time. That « 
losses of buyers of marks mac’ 
look askance at foreign issues f 
be sure, it is well to bear in m 
losses in both instances were | 
speculators. Both were gam? 
into for no otHer reason thar 
gain. The marks looked very ¢ 
when the world did not know 
and his fellow industrialists 
colossal fortunes by the simple 
selling marks short—that is, b 
tions on plants and factories. 
the options were exercised, tl 
gone to a price that made the | 
than bargains. 

These prejudices of 1918 an 
to die out, and many issues 0 
sold in 1920 and 1921. Man; 
must be borne in mind, mez 
method of financing purchase 
terials, goods and foodstuffs © 
try. It was not the Americ 
who were loading up. It wast 
exporters and the great corpi 
were selling their products 
carrying their customers by } 
paper. To a considerable degré 
ity of the loans were really fore 
transactions. 

Of course we had a stup’ 
boom after the Armistice. Wé 
partial to bond buying, and pe 
low that the interest yield was 
great deal of money was made 
sorts of domestic bonds. O¢ 
brokers welcomed the activit) 
that had traded in so many « 
millions of dollars of bonds of 
descriptions would continue tot 
as the money lasted. There 1 
of capital available. That is 
son why the international 
done so much business latel 
side of that business has been” 
there is another side. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of¥ 
Mr. Lefévre. The next will appear init 
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the necessity of thinning the 
just as a radish bed must be 
Henry is frequently moved during 
\|, third and fourth years, some- 
a mile, sometimes many miles. 
| ter has no legs, but it is the travel- 
the mollusk family. It is mute, 
put everlastingly gadding about. 
-example, may have “set” in the 
lind shallows near Bridgeport, 
ut; been dredged up at the end of 
second summer and replanted at 
Massachusetts, there to rest un- 
except for the semiyearly shock 
oisted to the surface and broken 
1, the cluster of which he is too 
such a one as Henry may have 
rt in Chesapeake Bay, Maryland, 
transplanted to Cape Cod, until 
{aore market is short of shipping 
d Henry goes “back, back, back 
lore.” 

‘er happens to the Henrys of oys- 
‘ach is certain, if it lives, of one 
.splanting in the fourth year to 
‘ning bed, generally where fresh- 
ams bring much food into the sea, 
the Henrys are fattened much as 
and turkeys. 

Kant tlenry is fattened and the 
ils him, a broad-beveled knife 
enry from the bay bottom into a 
{, transfers him to a boat, which 
ac to a shed on shore, where he 


‘acked au naturel on ice or handy 
hammers and knives shuck him, 
pack him in cans and send him to 
‘¢ Coast or some distant region. 


_ summer, cultivating his sub- 
ds, and all winter, harvesting his 


s where there is tidal or other mo- 
sandy or rocky bottoms attract 
i) spat if the spat is brought to it. 
‘millions of acres at the bottoms 
says that can be converted into 
ds merely by sowing cultch, or 
3 lls, for which the spat has a nat- 
ity. In time government regula- 

protect certain oyster-raising 
om the encroachments of civiliza- 


fodine in Sea Food 


‘re several good reasons for gov- 
1 encouragement of oyster culture. 
much marine life is accepted as 
for the body, few scientists now 
i;hat fish is food for the brain. But 
entists indorse the theory that 
jd other shellfish can prevent or 
le goiter. Our Middle West is 
s known as the Great Goiter Belt. 
vestigations show that the prev- 
simple goiter is due in a large 
«9 lack of iodine in drinking water. 
iif large numbers of sea foods has 
it oysters, clams and lobsters are 
high in iodine content. Weight 
£; they have more than 200 times 
| odine as milk, eggs or beefsteak. 
save 100 times and salt-water 
7 times as much; marine fishes 
same amount, while fresh-water 
ch lower in iodine, have about the 
runt of iodine per bulk as meat. 
g this investigation across the 
» 1s learned that the Japanese, who 
2at more salt-water fish per capita 
ther nation, are virtually freefrom 
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nts of men arise to point with 
Cie beneficial effects of oyster eat- 
‘nonprofessional oyster fan is free 
t will among fries, stews, pies and 
»| oysters on the half shell. But if 
€ with the oystermen you will find 
4g their own right off the dredge, 
ut of the sea. That is the only 
like them—raw. : 

for the champion oyster eaters, 
i them down as raw as raw can be, 
‘iad dozens of them, without a 
ior the morrow. Only last fall Pat 
MN, whose open-air oyster stand 
i annually at South Street and 
Slip in lower Manhattan, staged 
nee contest to discover the cham- 
reateroftheworld. Sabbath Sam, 
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rather famous for his gastronomic triumphs, 
entered the preliminaries and downed 
seventy-five fat Greenports in fifteen min- 
utes. Sam looked like a favorite in the field 
until the finals, when W. G. Smyth, a very 
able seaman, swallowed eleven dozen large 
raw beauties in a quarter hour and carried 
off the O’Connor Contest gold medal. But, 
at that, he didn’t hit the pace set by James 
Anderson, who, in the Oyster Hating 
Sweepstakes of 1887, ate 165 full-grown 
oysters in the same elapsed time. And the 
veteran O’Connor sadly comments on the 
decadence of the art of oyster eating. 

“In the good old days,” he says, “‘I’ve 
seen many a customer in Baltimore eat 200 
big ones at one standing.”’ 

At Georgetown, South Carolina, when 
one fishes for channel bass he brings up 
many an oyster on the hook. And it is 
the pleasant custom in that quaint old town 
to pry open such a catch and to eat the 
throbbing mollusk just as is, with the tang 
of the old salt sea permeating its very vitals 
and with one small red crab going gropingly 
to its doom with every oyster thus de- 
voured. For in that region, with true 
Southern hospitality, every oyster enter- 
tains its crab, and that crab sits at the oys- 
ter’s first table and takes its pick of all food 
fanned in by the oyster’s gills. 


Pacific Coast Oysters 


Step into any one of a thousand oyster 
bars in picturesque New Orleans, put one 
foot on the old brass rail, gaze into the mir- 
ror which has reflected many a scene of pre- 
Volstead hilarity and eat your raws right 
off the ice while the courteous bartender 
opens another one as fast as you and your 
fork make away with its predecessor. Then, 
after you have three dozen under your belt, 
wander into the burning sun and ask the 
nearest policeman the shortest way home— 
and don’t worry. You'll be all right-in an 
hour or so. It’s just a case of oyster intoxi- 
cation. There will be no serious after effects. 
I’ve had a hundred such meals. 

One can even get a kick out of the di- 
minutive Pacific Coast oysters, little chaps 
no larger than the end of a thumb, although 
I never could understand why our Far- 
Westerners, who go in for big things, have 
not educated their oysters in eugenics. 
Possibly the Pacific Coast varieties con- 
tinue to be the pygmies of the oyster world 
because the oyster farmers of that Far 
West have not gone in for thinning out and 
transplanting. Possibly they will take a 
leaf out of the book of science and develop 
a man’s-size variety, for science is doing a 
lot in Eastern waters to breed up our best- 
known bivalves. 

Long before the Christian era, our Eng- 
lish ancestors were encouraging oysters to 
live and have their being in the estuary of 
the Thames River, in the channel waters 
off Essex, near Falmouth in Cornwall, and, 
by example, to their Welsh, Irish and 
Seotch cousins, near Oystermouth in South 
Wales; Inveraray and Ballantrae, Scot- 
land; Wicklow, Queenstown, Ballyheige, 
Galway and Moville, Ireland. Sowing of 
cultch for seed beds was practiced long be- 
fore the Norman invasion. The old English 
masters of oyster culture got many of their 
ideas from the ancient Romans. For when 
Cesar’s legions overran Great Britain, 
they brought to their new colonies centuries 
of experience in oyster culture, practiced 
especially in Lake Avernus. In that salty 
Italian sea they piled rocks on a muddy 
bottom, encircled the piles with stakes, tied 
bundles of twigs to the stakes and from 
these rookeries plucked oysters mature 
enough for the patrician market. 

In the nineteenth century the French 
adapted the old Roman method to oyster 
culture in the Bay of Biscay. They planted 
convex, lime-covered tiles in convenient 
tidal waters controlled and leased by the 
government as oyster parks. These con- 
tinue to produce enormously. From the 
lime-covered tiles the oyster spat is trans- 
planted to wooden and wire oyster cases 
anchored on the foreshore. When the 
bivalves are big enough to go on their own 
they are again transplanted, to the open 
sea, and at the end of the fourth or fifth year 
following their nativity are sent to market. 
Similar methods are followed in Holland. 

’ But, with all due deference to European 
oysters, none of them equals the American 
article in flavor. And it has remained for 
American science and ingenuity to establish 
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motor performance enjoyed on 
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new standards in oyster culture. We are 
Burbanking our oysters. 

Under the direction of the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries, the National Associa- 
tion of Fisheries’ Commissioners and the 
New York State Conservation Commission, 
experiments have been conducted from 
which it is probable that we may learn not 
only to raise oysters artificially, but also to 
crossbreed them until an ideal oyster is ob- 
tained. 

This is not the first attempt at idealism 
in the oyster. Prof. W. K. Brooks, of Johns 
Hopkins University, proved in the ’70’s 
that artificial propagation of the oyster was 
possible. Now, Capt. William Firth Wells, 
biologist and sanitarian of the New York 
State Conservation Commission, is carry- 
ing the same work to a practical conclusion 
at Bayville, near Oyster Bay, Long Island. 
Captain Wells, by the way, has still an- 
other designation. He is known as an oyster 
engineer. 

In a small square building, he is raising 
the oysters by hand. The eggs are stripped 
from female oysters and placed in fruit 
jars filled with clarified water to which 
sperm from male oysters is added. The 
mixture is shaken and allowed to stand 
twenty minutes while fertilization is com- 
pleted. The jars are siphoned off and re- 
filled several times in the next six hours, 
after which the embryonic, or larval, 
oysters rise to the top and are siphoned off 
into fifty-gallon crocks, from which they 
are later drawn into a separator revolving 
7000 times a minute. 

It’s the good old cream separator that 
turns the trick. The separator is Captain 
Wells’ important contribution to Professor 
Brooks’ pioneer experiments. The micro- 
scopic oysters cling to the sides of the sep- 
arator, from which they are scraped off into 
stoneware crocks, about 200,000 per drop 
of water. 

They have gone through the first stages 
of development free from the influence of 
harmful organisms. In four weeks they 
fall as spat upon lime-covered surfaces 
especially prepared for them. After several 


| weeks in the stoneware crocks they are 
| about a quarter of an inch in diameter and 


are ready to go to sea—and take their 
chances with starfish and such preyers. 

Captain Wells thus for the first time ¢x- 
tends the culture of the oyster through the 
complete reproductive cycle from egg to 
egg and is greatly decreasing the mortality 
among oysters. There is need for his work 
in his own local field, for the old 3,000,000- 
bushel oyster crop of New York State has 
been reduced by half in the past few years, 
and other oyster fields have shown as great 
deterioration. 


Artificial Propagation 


The industry has long suffered from 
underproduction. With the exception of 
the famous Bridgeport shallows, there has 
not been a good set in Northern Atlantic 
waters, from which the best seed oysters 
come, in ten years. Most oystermen are 
living on their principal instead of their in- 
terest. Oysters are not being grown as fast 
as they are consumed. In ten years the 
volume of oyster business has fallen off 
50 per cent, while the price of oysters has 
advanced. 

Under normal conditions, the female 
oyster may, during the three years of her 
mature life, produce about 60,000,000 eggs 
before she goes to market. Of these 20,000,- 
000 eggs a year, only two, it is estimated, 
reach maturity. If one of these mature 
offspring is left undisturbed to propagate 
its kind and the other is taken up to serve 
as food for man, the oyster beds will keep 
pace with demand. If both the mature 
oysters are taken up by the oyster farmers, 
production will fall behind demand. 

But if Captain Wells and other scientists 
succeed in the artificial propagation of 
oysters, not two, but 2000 of the 20,000,000 
eggs laid by the mother each year may 
reach maturity and, to a great extent, the 
market. It is a matter of forethoucht, 
science and mathematics. There will be 
oysters, oysters everywhere and not a citi- 
zen who cannot eat the invigorating 
stew at will or drink the luscious juice from 
the half shell in the approved polite fash- 
ion, some sounding C sharp and others B 
flat in the process. 

But Captain Wells plans to go further 
than the mere increase in production. He 
believes he can do for the oyster industry 
what scientific agriculture has done for field 
crops and what animal husbandry has done 
for livestock. 
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For years the oyster industry 
searching for an ideal article, one 
combine all the virtues and nor 
vices of the present standard var; 

It is considered quite the thin 
wax enthusiastic over family tre 
since bluebooks are bulging with fix 
names and we are skillfully breed 
horses, dogs and chickens, I ma 
doned for getting a thrill out o 
sight of the first oyster whose fa 
mother are identified. 

You see, the blot on the escuteh¢ 
oyster has been embarrassingly bre 
ters have avoided the subject of 
because no oyster could honestly 
know its father or mother. Eggsa 
met by chance. In oysterdom the 
giving in wedlock until Captain 
came the-dictator of oyster dome 
introduced scientific selectivity. 


Who’s Who in Oyste d 


Captain Wells picked a 
Bluepoint father, a fine, well-s 
fleshed chap wearing an att 
shell—which has a lot to do 
izing an oyster in the first-cle 
restaurant trade—and a well-r 
cately flavored, delicately 
port mother. With these foun 
pedigreed family in oysterdo 
ered in his Bayville laboratory. 
Knickerbocker Ostrea is the 
Charles is doing well, I am g! 
He is now half grown and go’ 
another year he will be mated 
Katherine Ostrea, scion of twi 
fully selected parents. The 
Katherine will bring into t 
children, and the first bl 
family will be on its way. 

At present we have the m 
havens from Virginia, the less 
not to be disregarded Maurice 
New Jersey, the supremely ap 
points from Great South Bay, 
ing and attractive Greenpo: 
other side of Long Island, th 
and Cotuits from Massachuse 
of the elect in the oyster wo 
tain Wells is crossbreeding 
these great tribes. 4 

Our next generation of oyster tt 
be gifted with far more discrimin 
the current one; and if I am 
present twenty years hence, I c 
with mock modesty, ‘‘I knew tk 
Knickerbocker Ostrea family wheii 
have a pedigree to its back.” 

Multiplication of production 21 
quent return of the raw oyster 
tine popularity is going to make! 
a recent addition to our speae 
arts. I refer to the professior 
counter. Not so long ago, an oye 
met could wander into the familr 
fish market, order a pint or quart ¢ 
watch the genial proprietor pour e 
an open iced pail into a paper bik 
wander home again rejoicing in t? 
sion of twenty or forty cents’ wor! 
shucked bivalves. Not so today) 

Just a 'ittle while ago I was sei 
neighborhood market for shellfis 

““Gimme some oysters,’’ I orde 
_ “How many?’ asked the maie 
tionary. | 

“One pint,’’ I answered. 

“You mean two dozen,” the fic! 


“T mean one pint,” I firmly re? 
“We don’t sell ’em that way | 
’em by the dozen,” the functiona/‘ 
me. E 
Whereupon he proceeded to ( 
per into a barrel of shell-less bijly 
carefully count two dozen into ¢ 
there made and provided; and J 
that since oysters have advance! 
thousands of men spend _their!@ 
nights counting oysters. But ve 
back to the bulk basis in the oyst b 
after the scientists succeed wit th 
tensive and extensive plans for p14 
But if oyster raisers raise all i¢: 
the world can consume, the pea ! 
will not be affected. Pearls of 
do come from certain oysters in 12 ] 
Gulf, the Indian Ocean near © 
Sulu Archipelago in the Philiyim 
Pearl Islands southwest of Pai 
other choice warm-water spots. |! 
a gem of purest ray serene is If 
dark unfathomed ocean caves a}? 
there. But many more are D) 
from the open bottoms, ten, twey 
hundred feet beneath the ripplé 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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(Continued from Page 230) 

You remember that Cleopatra had two of 
them, twins, and dissolved one in a cruet of 
vinegar just to show Mark Antony that she 
cared nothing about money, although the 
surviving twin later assayed at $100,000 
gold. You may also recall that one strand 
of fifty-two pearls exhibited at the 1893 
World’s Columbian Exposition was worth 
$1,000,000. But these pearls did not come 
from the oysters of commerce. 

Having read in a scientific treatise that 
the pearls one finds in oysters are manu- 
factured by the bivalves because some for- 
eign substance, living or dead, gets inside 
the oyster’s mantle and irritates its flesh; 
and having further heard that the distin- 
guished naturalist Isidore of Persia wrote 
in the first century A. D., ‘It’’—the pearl— 
“‘srows in the mouth of the oyster and has 
claws and brings food. It is a small crab 
and is called guardian of the oyster,” I 
thought I had a bright idea when the 
Georgetown, South Carolina, oysters previ- 
ously referred to came over the boat’s side, 
each bearing its small red crab. I spent a 
day opening these oysters in the fond hope 
that there might be some tie-up between 
crab and pearl. But there was nothing to it. 

As a matter of brutal truth, the oysters of 
commerce bear very few pearls of any price. 
One expert whom I consulted on this sub- 
ject told me that twenty dollars was big 
money for any pearl from an edible oyster. 
An old oyster fisherman went further and 
declared such pearls were not worth a dol- 
lar a bushel. So you may cease buying 
oysters on the half shell in the belief that 
you will profit financially as well as physi- 
cally. Forget about the pearls. Eat your 
oysters and give thanks for their fine flavor 
and body-building powers. Let virtue be 
its own reward. 

And do not run yourself ragged chasing 
an oyster catcher in the hope that it will 
turn up a pearl-bearing oyster. This black- 
and-white wading songster with its scissors- 
like bill may dine on limpets by prying 
them from the seaside rocks, but I have yet 
to meet a man who has actually seen an 
oyster catcher catching oysters. A king- 
fisher or some other diving bird might. But 
I doubt if even a kingfisher would have time 
enough after he hit bottom to pry open an 
oyster shell and help himself to the banquet 
thus provided. 


Lobster:Fed Chorus Ladies 


There’s just one way to get value re- 
ceived out of shellfish and that is to eat 
them. This applies to lobsters, scallops, 
crabs and shrimps as well as to oysters. 
And the alarm has been raised that the 
lobster is doomed. Canada used to market 
200,000,000 of these picturesque, horny- 
handed sons of the sea each year. In 1920 
our neighbor to the north produced only 
40,000,000, three-fourths of the earth’s gen- 
uine lobster crop. In the halcyon days of 
1892, Maine and other New England states 
harvested 23,724,525 pounds of these de- 
lectable crustaceans, and chorus girls in the 
lobster palaces of Broadway waxed fat. But 
in 1919 these same New England states 
brought forth only a paltry 10,666,707 
lobsters. Lobster prices soared. The crop 
was valued at $1,062,392 in 1892 and at 
$2,550,980 in 1919. 

During the past five or six years condi- 


tions in the lobster industry have grown’ 


steadily worse. Lobster men used to be 
able to go along the flats and spear the poor 
brutes at will. Now lath-and-chicken-wire 
lobster pots are set in deep water, for the 
lobster ranges the salty bottoms to a depth 
of 600 feet in search of prey. The lobster is 
a cannibalistic, fighting rascal. If he can 
locate dead or living food to satisfy the 
pangs of hunger, well and good. But if he 
finds himself close to too many of his kind 
he is apt to eat a brother. That is why he 
comes to market with a cute wooden plug 
at the base of each claw. 

Because so many humans esteem the 
broiled lobster, that crustacean bids fair 
to emulate the dodo by doing a disappear- 
ance act. Some states have prohibited the 
taking of lobsters less than nine inches in 
length. The Maritime Provinces of Canada 
have established a closed season from June 
thirtieth to January fourteenth. Some ex- 
perts maintain that no lobsters should be 
taken after they are more than eleven 
inches long, for it is after they have at- 
tained that. size that the female begins to 
carry the 9000 berries, or eggs, from which 


the baby lobsters are hatched. Various at-: 


tempts have been made to propagate them 
artificially, so far without material success. 
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The California Abal 
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The Vanishing Scallop 
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only oyster shipments bearing official tags 
could get into metropolitan markets, there 
were plenty of bootleg oysters offered for 
sale. One favorite method of the oyster 
bootlegger was to land his untagged load 
and surreptitiously dump it into empty bar- 
rels which had come in properly filled and 
tagged, but had been emptied by an earlier 
sale. 

Many oystermen, accustomed for years 
to raising oysters on some particular bed, 
have only recently realized the necessity of 
replenishment of the source of supply. 
They have also suffered from the contami- 
nation of commerce. But they are going to 
overcome this and other handicaps. Dur- 
ing the past twelve months oystermen have 
organized for mutual preservation. They 
have successfully petitioned for legislative 
protection. Congress has made it unlawful 
for oil tankers or any ships carrying cargo oil 
or oil burners to pump their bilge into 
territorial waters. That is one great move 
in the right direction. | 

There is promise of a revamping of the 
whole industry. One of the first steps taken 
may be the general certification of oysters. 
Some beds have already been certified. I 
have been eating raw oysters from these 
certified beds for months. If milk can be 
certified, why not oysters? This revamping 
of the oyster business will be made easier 
because science has interested itself in oys- 
ter culture. 


Certified Bivalves 


There seems to be no reason tor doubting 
that the artificial propagation of oysters 
will enormously increase and improve the 
output. The crossbreeding of oysters to 
develop more attractive and profitable 
strains has passed its experimental stage. 
Without materially increasing the cost of 
the finished product, it seems easily possible 
to breed oysters for quality, just as Jerseys 
and Guernseys are bred for quality of milk. 
In the same manner, other oysters can be 
bred for size just as shorthorns are bred for 
beef. 

The combination of artificial propagation, 
breeding and certification should give us 
an abundance of cheap germ-proof and 
health-building shellfish—the very kind our 
doctors are ordering. But that need not be 
the limit to our oyster culture. The oyster 
can be, I believe, psycho-analyzed and in- 
creased in intelligence. 

Among the later schools of psychology is 
one that teaches that in all our reactions 
the mind is merely a third party when it 
comes to responding to sensations. This is 
the school of behaviorism. It teaches, as I 
understand it, that our response to outside 
influences is independent of the brain; that 
the spoken word, the glance of the eye, the 
tingling of the eardrums are not necessarily 
directing our destinies; that we can be edu- 
cated without going through the painful 
process of thinking. The body will, as I 
understand it, develop the brain. 

If this new school of psychology is cor- 
rect in its theory, there is opened up a vast 
new field for the oystermen. We may have 
not only a well-bred, well-bathed, wholly 
respectable bivalve; we may also have a 
triumph in gastronomical delicacies—an 
educated oyster. 

No more, even with poetic license, may 
we then consider seriously the walrus and 
the carpenter who with blandishments en- 
ticed the foolish young shellfish onto the 
treacherous sands, where, as the late Lewis 
Carroll had it: 


“Four young oysters hurried up— 
And yet another four; 
And thick and fast they came at last, 
And more and more and more; 
All hopping through the frothy waves 
And scrambling to the shore.” 


There will be no more foolish oysters. 
They will be wise in their generation. They 
will develop cerebrums and cerebellums 
where a simple ganglion suffices now. Then, 
indeed, when we eat oysters shall we be 
eating brain food as well as body food. The 
oyster will have come into its own. 
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FROM HOUSE 


(Continued from Page 33) 


phases of character. Masterson’s knowl- 
edge of local happenings possessed a greater 
interest than any I could find in the wider 
world I knew. 


I forget what, precisely, led to a discus- 
sion with Mr. Okie of the ground around 
the Dower House; but it was my impres- 
sion that I had complained about the lack 
of planted screens between the lawn and 
the increasing motors of the public. He 
gave this a grave consideration and then re- 
marked that Mr. Thomas Sears, who was a 
landscape architect, might be decidedly 
valuable. Let Mr. Sears come out, he pro- 
ceeded, and perhaps send you a plan. I 
hadn’t heard of Mr. Sears, his activities 
were conducted in a sphere—that of broad 
estates—I had been largely unfamiliar with; 
I’d walked, I discovered later, in his gar- 
dens; but who had laid them out I hadn’t 
stopped to learn. However, I made a very 
adroit approximation: I suppose he’s ex- 
pensive, I replied. 

Not unreasonably, Mr. Okie told me; he 
is as good as any in America, and he’d plan 
a beautiful setting for your house. Just 
see Mr. Sears. It won’t be necessary for 
you to commit yourself. To that I agreed— 
T’d see him without committing myself, a 
promise that had a quality vaguely familiar 
and without assurance. I recognized the 
approach of a danger lately very persistent: 
Mr. Sears, the chance was, would know and 
accurately describe not only what I ought 
to have but what I wanted—and, at any 
cost, I’d get it. In imagination I would see 
the Dower House set in bowers and trellises, 
green walks and banks, planes, of perfumed 
color; its walk and upper windows wreathed 
with bloom. My facile enthusiasm would 
sweep away all solid objections precisely as, 
in Bibles, the flood obliterated the world for 
a fabulous shining sea. And when, the fol- 
lowing day, Mr. Sears arrived, I didn’t even 
struggle privately. 

I did, though, when opportunity came, 
ask him how much the changes he proposed 
might be, and he answered concisely that 
that would depend on his own hours and 
charges and the cost of labor. He was 
about to go South to an estate in North 
Carolina, as broad, I believed, as an ordi- 
nary county, and I really didn’t care to 
bother him with mere details. I covered up 
my apprehensions and silently prepared a 


* speech for Dorothy with a reference to the 


fact that the celebrated gardens of Italy 
were practically flowerless. I then went 
rapidly on to explain that it was the lack of 
privacy which had brought me to sending 
for him; I wanted, I added, to have a lawn 


| that was an outdoors room; I wanted the 


Dower House shut in with high hedges; 
and, above all, there must be lilacs where- 
ever it was possible: 

A long while ago, when I was very young, 
I had wandered with a girl into a world of 
tall lilacs. How I got there, who she was, I 


had no remembrance of—a teacher in a | 
suburban girls’ school, I did recall that. I | 
walked with her down a lime-white road in 


the twilight under trees holding in their 
greenness the last glow of a late spring day, 
and we came eventually to a summerhouse 
on what must have been the lawn of the 
school. Banks of lilacs, white and lavender, 
surrounded us; they were as tall as trees 
and, heavy with bloom, the air was satu- 
rated with sweetness, we were drowned in 
it and I had never completely recovered. 
Yes, Mr. Sears agreed, lilacs would be 
splendid; you can have a hedge of them, 
and they will be proper around the rose 
garden. A rose garden would please Dor- 
othy immensely, and so I discussed that 
at length; there must be enough roses for 
her to gather every morning, in season, 
arranging them in vases. I asked for pale 
yellow tea roses, a flower more romantic 
even than the gardenia, infinitely more 


delicate and lovely. And then, while roses © 
wilted, their petals falling gracefully to the ' 


floor, a gardenia died, it hung a waxen 
corpse in its buttonhole. 


there had been bushes of moss roses—I re- 
membered them as small buds, blackly 


crimson, and almost lost in shaggy green— 
and so, from association, I asked for them. ' 


And boxwood. 


Mr. Sears nodded, Of course. When he | 
had gone—it was still winter, my grounds | 
were in a frozen ruin—I stood trying to’ 


picture what would soon be growing: ex- 
panses of close-cut sod, dark box, and 


At Woodnest, | 
where I had lived with my grandfather, 


bright bands of flowers, every flower that 
was appropriate and would grow except 
geraniums and nasturtiums. There had 
been too many geraniums at Woodnest, 
and nasturtiums I had never liked. To all 
this Mr. Sears had assented; and, waiting 
for the plans he was sending me, I bought 
magazines of gardening and read every ad- 
vertisement. I thought about the gardens 
I had seen, particularly those at Aiken. 
But they were elaborate with narrow for- 
mal walks under clipped arches and leaden 
statues, fountains dripping into marble 
basins, exotic screens of feathery bamboo. 
A garden in the Santa Clara Valley came 
back to mind, surrounded by almond trees 
in white flower, plum trees coral pink. 

It would, naturally, be different at the 
Dower House; there the flowers were more 
circumscribed, both in variety and life, but, 
because of that, they were doubly entranc- 
ing. The golden poppies of California were 
overwhelming, flowering there was _ per- 
petual; yet, in the East, a bank of violets 
after winter, arbutus in woods still brown, 
a carpet of Quaker ladies on a pasture, were 
incomparable. April showers and May 
flowers! Even repetition had been power- 
less to rob that phrase of its delight. But 
Mr. Sears hadn’t neglected the less esthetic 
pleasures of planting; he had indicated 
where the asparagus. bed must be located, 
and he spoke of the small fruits, black- 
berries and currants and raspberries; and, 
as he had talked, I was possessed by a new 
understanding of how luxurious life could 
be—prophetically I saw myself, in pa- 
jamas in the morning, eating berries from 
their stems, I saw my hands filled with 
translucent scarlet currants, amber goose- 
berries. 

My interest in trees increased enor- 
mously, I went minutely into the states of 
those I possessed, and, for the first time, 
recognized that their existence, like mine, 
had a definite period: they were young, 
middle-aged, and old; like me they were 
susceptible to disease, limited or fatal in 
result. It hadn’t occurred to me that they 
must be watered and fed. One or two, I 
found, would have to be cut down, an- 
other, a maple, was decrepit with age; but 
I decided to save it for another ten years. 
In that time, it was pointed out to me, a 
new tree would have grown to a dignified 
size; but I couldn’t overcome my instinc- 
tive disbelief in the future. The maple tree 
I had was there, I could sit in its shadow 
and hear the birds in the branches; an en- 
joyment no one could be sure of a decade 
away. 

The buttonwood tree at the lower corner 
of the lawn absorbed my interest, I hoped 
it was well, that it would last many years, 
since it opposed its broad leaves to the 
naked paved highway; and again I re- 
gretted the lost willow. I had talked about 
it with Bertha Case; and, returning to New 
York after a Sunday at the Dower House, 
she called back that she was going to give 
us a willow tree. When it arrived, slender 
and young, young and girlish, we planted 
it by the spring house, where it turned a 


very appealing and pretty green, shy and 


agitated and protesting. 


When Mr. Sears’ plans came—the one I 
saw first was lettered, Scheme No. 1, Study 
for General Plan, Estate of Joseph Herges- 
heimer—I realized more clearly than ever 
before what I had undertaken. The draw- 
ing was large, in colored pencils, red and 
blue and green, with a touch of orange; 
and it had a lavish air far transcending the 
elaborations projected for the house. It 
was a ground plan—suspended over the 
Dower House I gazed down into the tops 
of impressively full trees; below me, on the 
left, was the rose garden set in geometrical 
paths; there was an oval of grass, sur- 
rounded by shrubbery, with a summer- 
house; a sunken fenced retreat under a 
gable; the stable had become a garage open 
on a paved court; there was an additional 
shed for parked automobiles, and in every 
direction were flagged walks. 

It was what I would have wanted to the 
faintest pencil mark; and, it seemed, I was 
about to get it. The feeling that had seized 
upon me when Mr. Okie had explained his 
intentions—that I was a fraudulent person 
about to be exposed—returned: I had 
bought, somewhere in the dim past, an old 
simple Pennsylvania-Dutch farmhouse, 
built of stone, with not quite four acres of 

(Continued on Page 236) 
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(Continued from Page 234) 

land, and now I was the owner of an estate. 
Nothing resembling that, I told myself, had 
been my wish. On a future day I might 
make a few changes, in the way of door 
knobs and, perhaps, a second bathroom; 
and Dorothy had said very many times that 
she wanted to plant new flower beds. 

And here was the scheme of an estate! 
I showed the drawing tactfully to Dorothy, 
emphasizing the fact that it was only a sug- 
gestion; and, from her attitude, I could see 
that to her, as it had to me, it seemed like 
a municipal park. Isn’t it lovely, she ex- 
claimed; isn’t it too lovely for words! And 
I’d have a rose garden. And flagstones. 
Anyhow for a while, I thought; but life, 
I added for my assistance, was only for a 
while. Oh, hell, I told her, we’ll go on with 
it. I can get the money, it’s simple 
enough—I’ll write harder. She had 
thought, she replied, that three thousand 
words a day was as much as I could man- 
age. It was more than I could manage, 
actually; yet with Mr. Sears’ Scheme No. 
1 before me I put that out of my head. 

But it was a serious engagement: little 
by little my earlier liberty of days and ac- 
tions was deserting me. Once an indebted- 
ness of a hundred dollars had concerned us 
until the difficulty of its payment was 
solved, when now I was burdening myself 
with obligations the cost of which weren’t 
even calculated. Before I knew it the two 
Mr. McCormicks would be upon me again. 
I wanted, again, to evade it all, to escape 
from the garage court and the oval grass 
plot, to drop from my back the flagstones 
of the walks. I wanted to send the digni- 
fied Mr. Sears, dipped in the best Boston 
traditions, an absurd message, like a comic 
valentine, and vanish into that pastoral 
countryside which had no reality outside 
my imagination. Instead, I showed the 
plans for the garden to people who were 
having dinner with us, and their whole ap- 
proval, together with my weak response to 
their admiration of my—my estate, de- 
livered me to Mr. Sears’ design. 

A second drawing—Planting Plan for In- 
terior Gardens, Estate of Joseph Herges- 
heimer—stilled by the sheer beauty of its 
names my lingering doubts. The rose gar- 
den, laid off in its formal beauty, had in its 
central plot forty-eight Cecile Brunner rose- 
bushes, and two hundred plants of a viola, 
the Blue Perfection; of that I had no idea 
beyond the opinion that, because of its 
color, it wasn’t a rose. The name Cecile 
Brunner—there were better coming—fas- 
cinated me; I made the romantic discovery 
that special roses were named after very 
special women. The most charming of all 
compliments, I thought, the most fragrant 
of immortalities—to be always blooming 
with the summer, buds and full flowers 
perennially renewed in delicate or gorgeous 
perfection. By comparison the dedication 
of a book was clumsy. 

In an angle there were five Lady Alice 
Stanley roses, and five Madame Jules 
Bouche; there were three Catherine Bres- 
lau’s, three called after Frau Karl Druschki, 
and three celebrated Mrs. Aaron Ward. 
These weren’t all in that place, but I turned 
to where, on the plan, the roses were ranged 
together in a column. Who, I wondered, 
was Madame Leon Pain, and what was her 
color, quince or a glowing pink, or crimson. 
Who was Lady Hillingdon? In what gar- 
den of France had the Souvenir de Claudius 
Pernet been first beheld? William F. Dreer 
was known to me, but Jonkheer J. L. 
Mock—for what, in the gardens of Holland, 
was he significant? And Laurent Carl! 

But if the roses were romantic the names 
of the perennials, the English names, were 
amiable beyond compare. I was to have a 
garden planted with basket of gold, with 
ball of snow, and snow in summer; there 
would be yellow-and-orange chrysanthe- 
mums and orange-and-bronze chrysanthe- 
mums; Shasta daisies and foxglove and 
sweet William—I had read about that but 
now I’d own it. There were white and 
mauve garden pinks, rosy-pink pinks, fever- 
few and phlox reddish-violet, carmine-rose, 
French-purple, white-rosy-purple eye and 
early white. With these were peonies and 
false dragon’s head and English cowslip, 
cowslips and blue tufted pansies. Yes, and 
two hundred and fifty tulips, Mrs. Moon 
and Inglescombe. 

I would never, from flowers, recapture 
the delight which enveloped me with those 
names. To countless people, I recognized, 
they were unremarkable, familiarity had 
robbed them of their scent; probably the 
man who had lettered my plans regarded 
their listing as a part of routine. When I 
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spoke to Mr. Sears of my pleasure in them 
he said that he knew many more compel- 
ling. He would go over them with me when- 
ever I wished. But those before me were 
compelling enough, and I’d have them, in 
summer, in my own garden. Yet, when 
they were blooming, I didn’t, as I had in- 
tended, search for them, one after the other. 
I hadn’t time, or perhaps it was patience 
I lacked: they retreated from me, held to- 
gether in modest colonies concealing their 
delicacy and grace. Walking, lost in thought 
among them, I killed their perfumes with 
the burning paper and tobacco of cigarettes. 

A third drawing was called, simply, 
Planting Plan, and it indicated the location 
and quantity of all the proposed trees and 
shrubs. On it I looked at once for the 
lilacs—without, to my annoyed surprise, 
finding a trace of them. Where I had ex- 
pected lilacs there were syringa, Syringa 
vulgaris and Syringa persica, Syringa 
Mad. Lemoinei and Syringa Japonica. 
Where, I demanded, and supported by 
Dorothy, are the lilacs? The lilacs! Mr. 
Sears was surprised, but not annoyed. Why, 
there, he pointed to the syringa. This was 
a form of ignorance I particularly disliked 
to own, and I hastily tried to leave with 
him the impression I had been examining 
another part of the blue print. Dorothy 
gazed at me condescendingly but, seeing 
that I was willing to convict myself in or- 
dee to implicate her, she retreated into the 

ouse. 


The list of shrubs and trees, as well, it 
the 
common terms were not ornate, but they 
perfectly met the purpose of words in lit- 
erature—they created emotions and pic- 
tures; the red maples and sugar maples, 
the arbutus shrub—it was at the edge of 
the stone terrace—and autumn apple. A 
butterfly bush quickly grew out of all keep- 
ing with its setting, Andrew would have to 
transplant it; and I looked for the cockspur 
thorn, the white fringe and the osiers. 
There were pink altheas, Tartarian honey- 
suckle, Manchurian honeysuckle, flowering 
crabs and sweetbriar mountain cranberry, 
styrax, Van Houtte’s spirea, and still 
more syringas—President Grévy, double 
purple, Charles Joley, dark reddish-purple, 
and Charles X. Unlike the roses, they 
were dedicated to men. 

The vines followed, and, searching for it 
at once, I found a trumpet creeper. That, 
too, belonged to the past, a Victorian vine 
gemmed with swift humming birds, metal- 
lic gleams over the orange trumpet flowers. 
An akebia I knew nothing of, and I must 
find the virgin’s bower—that should be 
near the bittersweet, although next there 
was a Lycium chinensis, the matrimony 
vine. There were clematis and wistaria. 

That, I had thought, exhausted the pos- 
sibilities of gardens, but I had overlooked 
a further collection of perennials—rock 
cress and another daisy, the Michaelmas; 
there were hardy asters and anemone, col- 
umbine and tickseed and peach bells, bella- 
donna delphinium, yellow day lily; lilac 
and tall blue iris, maroon, purple and 
mauve iris and veritable lavender. I’d have 
poppies called after Gerald and Mrs. Perry, 
and a peony commemorating Mons, Jules 
Elie; blue meadow sage, speedwell, lead- 
wort. And still the bulbs 

The cerise-scarlet Pride of Haarlem, a 
rosy Clara Butt, the Flamingo and the 
Crépuscule; and slaty-blue La Tristesse, 
Heliotrope and a lilac Nora Ware. 

When they bloomed I was amazed by 
colors I had never seen in flowers before; 
some of their shades, it seemed to me, were 
distinctly questionable—that was if the 
character, the personality, of tulips had any 
relationship to their appearance. These, in 
that case, were sophisticated, no—deca- 
dent; they belonged in the Place Royal of 
the year IV. The blues were heated with 
mauve and their carmines were cooled with 
ashen gray, and their hearts, a very in- 
decent thing in flowers, were often black. 
Mr. Sears had imported them specially 
from Holland; their stiff bells, carried on 
high stems, were appropriate to the Dower 
House; but, like the burning lilies, they 
were of a different world from the holly- 
hocks. 

They were planted about the oval flagged 
walk of the upper lawn, against massed 
shrubbery, and every morning Dorothy 
would cut a few for the house; she filled the 
house with sprays of mock orange, the white 
flowers faintly dusted with gold, and put 
roses with petals that might have been ala- 
baster on the lowboy and desk and on the 
tables. Not all flowers were happily placed 
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in such calm remote rooms; the deep red 
roses of florists’ shops were at a disadvan- 
tage; carnations—but not the clove pinks— 
were a mistake; marigolds and freesia, 
jonquils, were exactly right. 

However, before these, flowers of our 
own, were possible, the two Mr. McCor- 
micks had appeared; there were twenty 
men, at least, digging up the ground, fer an 
entire regrading was necessary. There had 
been surveyors, poles sighted through levels 
and stakes driven, lines drawn; with a plot- 
ting of that, too, in addition to all the other 
plans, an affair of multitudinous curves. 
The driveway was a problem in itself, for 
the incurable pitch of the land kept it away 
by ten feet from the main door, and where 
it turned into Goshen Avenue retaining 
walls were needed. The earth there was 
shorn away, the roots of my most impres- 
sive maples cut, and the stone walls rose— 
extending, we discovered, in the face of all 
surveying, into the public domain. When the 
time came for the borough to lay a sidewalk 
along Goshen Avenue I should, probably, 
lose not only my walls but the trees as well. 

For the consideration of this the borough 
council convened in a body for inspection, 
and, as I was going forward, Dorothy over- 
took me with a box of cigars. If we smoked 
or not has escaped my mind; I was hoping, 
and not vainly, that my handsome house, 
the tale of local men who had found work 
there, would prevail on the council to re- 
gard my mild trespass leniently. They went 
into session, serious with overcoats and 
hats, in the middle of the road; and it was 
their judgment, delivered by Paul McElree, 
that my walls worked the public no harm. 

I liked Paul, though I seldom saw him; 
he was busy with the politics of his neigh- 
borhood. His connection with West Ches- 
ter was vital, he understood all its phases, 
while my knowledge was superficial. If I 
could have had his experience, his under- 
standing of men and reality, I’d be able to 
write a novel of American life infinitely 
truer, more stirring, than any that had ap- 
peared. Any absolute fact was absorbing, 
but political fact was dramatic, it was bitter 
and passionate and relentless; and, if its 
morals were fortuitous, its actions, under a 
tempered covering, were honest; I mean 
they were bent to a known purpose, they 
were predictable. 

The difficulty with creative writing was 
that it required so much concentration, 
such years of single application, that writers 
of novels were condemned to a general 
ignorance of the affairs in which they largely 
dealt. I had had, once, a letter from a train 
dispatcher, politely calling my attention to 
an error I’d printed about his calling. The 
letter was better than polite, it was cordial: 
I was invited for a visit that would instruct 
me in the smallest details of train dispatch- 
ing. I very seriously considered accepting 
it; but that couldn’t be managed; I hadn’t 
then a spare day; I must finish my life with 
a deficiency never to be cured. 

There were periods when I didn’t want 
to write about love—the carryall of novel- 
ists—when I preferred the clash of events 
purely masculine; and for that reason I had 
gone to steel mills for The Three Black 
Pennys. But the best I could do, within 
the time at my disposal, was to write a book 
with steel for a background. It would have 
taken me twenty years in the mills, at the 
furnaces, to gather an authentic novel of 
the metal itself. The vocabularies, tech- 
nical and colloquial, were endless; there 
were wild heats, shuddering deaths, chemi- 
cal processes, roofs filled with vapors. as 
delicately colored as the flowers in my 
garden, to become familiar with. And Java 


ea 
If Captain Arthur H. Clark hadn’t— 
masking his benevolence with a severity of 
bearing left from quarter-decks—most lib- 
erally helped me I could never have pub- 
lished it. It would have been ludicrous. I 
didn’t feel that any subject was more 
important than the principle love, as a 
word, gilded; but, limited by tradition, or, 
perhaps, by my limitations, to what was 
scarcely more than hints and nods, to the 
most indirect of statements, the courses of 
men harder, for their short terms, than the 
hard metals and circumstances they con- 
trolled offered me a priceless freedom. 
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When the grading was finished, the 
ground rolled and seeded, a fine grass ap- 
peared; the plants moved in flat wooden 
boxes from the stable drooped overnight in 
their new soil, and then, one by one, took 
root and brightened into leaf. The spring 
flowers bloomed and wilted, Andrew dug up 
the tulip bulbs from the beds where annuals 
were planted, the first purple of the lilacs, 
through a persistent cold rain, was a failure, 
and three blossoms showed on the pink 
dogwood; no wrens would enter the house, 
on its white pole, which Mr. Okie had pro- 
vided. That all happened, and the summer 
returned; but I wasn’t on the terrace, in 
the garden, every evening—there were 
nights when I drove over the Bradford Hills 
and beyond into the Welsh Mountains 
under the dim or bright stars. 

The motor would go quietly, without 
lights, and apparently float away from the 
world; the earth would seem to fall behind, 
below, until it was no more than a far in- 
distinct glimmer. A sense of smooth effort- 
less motion, the seeing of nothing but stars, 
created that illusion. There were moments 
when I was dizzy at the realization of what 
those minute points of light signified, when 
I remembered that the world was not as 
much as a spinning orange inclined on its 
axis in space; but commonly I regarded the 
stars with a simple and medieval ignorance; 
they made, I thought, a marvelously dec- 
orated curtain; they were what I saw and 
no more. Some recognized, Orion, and the 
Dipper, Charles’s Wain, in the constellation 
of the Great Bear. But I preferred them 
to be nameless; I had no passion to repeat 
the incredible distances between them and 
the earth. I didn’t marvel at the years— 
was it years?—which it needed for their 
light to reach me. I hadn’t that exactness 
of intelligence. 

Sometimes I’d stop by a fenced pasture, 
with a woods at the back, and listen, in Au- 
gust, to the sustained monotone of the 
locusts, or the later reiteration of the katy- 
dids; old sounds, infinitely soothing. Pale 
cows cropped the grass, field mice squealed 
away from owls like dropping shadows. 
What had been, a few hours ago, important 
would grow unimportant, the exasperations 
of the day silently depart. It was practi- 
cally impossible, now, to be alone; it re- 
quired an effort only to want to be alone; 
and it was a great solvent for ills of the 
mind: it cured anger and pretentiousness, 
resentment and envy—the fevers rising 
from the friction of an overcrowded exist- 
ence. That was one of the burdens of 
poverty, the poor couldn’t afford quietude 
and space; when they got them a mere 
loneliness, an isolated privation, sur- 
rounded them. . 

The tendency of people was, I knew, to 
draw together; but that was often like a 
mob forcing its way into a small boat from 
a sinking deck—few could be saved. I had 
very little patience with the assertion that 
poverty was a blessing; a certain healthy 
penury in youth, an early hardening in the 
country, often had fortunate results; but 
generally poverty was a curse. Almost the 
whole energy of humanity was directed 
toward getting away from it. It had neither 
privacy nor freedom, no dignity or spa- 
ciousness of setting, no escape from intoler- 
able people and conditions; and it faced, in 
the patronage of charity, the loss of an 
indispensable stubborn spirit. 

I had, it might be, a very worldly incli- 
nation, but I was under no impulse to 
change it in that quarter; I was happy to 
be writing in a large, still, pleasant room, on 
one of a graceful pair of Hepplewhite tables; 
I didn’t resent the box of Cabafias cigars— 
Tabacos Del Almurezo—at my elbow, the 
Balkan cigarettes; and I was specially glad 
that, when my writing for the day was 
finished, Miss McLeary would appear and 
relieve me of its transcription into type. 
Details of life, yes; but there were a great 
many details and a limited number of 
heroic moments. . Except in the necessity 
to be decently truthful—where my writing 
was concerned—I doubted if I had met the 
semblance of one. 

I was even so trivial as to be interested 
in clothes; I could spend a very agreeable 
half hour in the selection of neckties or in 
the consideration of not strictly necessary 
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shirts. Hats could upset my equilibrium, 
and support wasn’t my only requirement 
for shoes. That might be found ignomin- 
ious, but I still wasn’t inclined to apologize. 
I believed in privileges, in the exercise of 
privilege; and I could see no improvement, 
except in humanitarian theory, in a democ- 
racy on an aristocratic form of government. 
The trouble with democracies was that, in 
practice, they so tremendously overem- 
phasized aristocratic qualities and faults; 
an authentic aristocrat was, more often 
than not, engagingly democratic. But not, 
perhaps, ‘the present, the so new, American 
variety; there were cases where richness 
was more depressing than poverty. 

Politically, I had discovered, writing 
Balisand, I was a Federalist; a party soon 
discredited, and—or for this era—com- 
pletely lost. The Federalists believed in 
strong leadership, in the superiority of one 
mind to the minds of the mass, of the peo- 
ple; a conviction the reverse of popular in 
the United States, where, quaintly, the 
Constitution was looked on as a guaranty of 
individual freedom. It was, of course, the 
opposite, a wholly Federal document; men 
who had helped to frame it, bringing it 
before the Constitutional Convention, had 
repudiated it because of the power ‘dele- 
gated the Government. The majority 
managed their private affairs so badly, they 
were so wasteful and indolent, that I 
couldn’t believe it was proper, in ‘addition, 
to trust a country to them. Equally, cor- 
porations didn’t outrage my sense of justice: 
I failed ignominiously to see how localized 
interests could maintain international 
commerce, or even the internal markets of 
America. 
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It was appropriate for the young to be 
socialistic, since youth was in essence a 
splendid, if temporary, revolt; but I had 
passed that age; I wanted pleasantness and 
security—an occasional half hour choosing 
neckties. If, through a hot noon, I could 
ride from my writing to the Dower House, 
I wouldn’t walk as a support, a sign, of 
equality. The truth about equality was 
that it didn’t exist, in caramels or billiard 
playing or in the hearts, the stamina and 
wisdom of men. Some, a pitiful few, were 
incomparably better than all the others. 
Men, it might be, were born equal, but 
with the first sentient gasp that blessing— 
if it were a blessing—vanished. 

There were, naturally, men who didn’t 
smoke cigars, who regarded cigarettes with 
contempt, and who wouldn’t burn a match 
looking for sprigs of growing mint in the 
dark; men who would recoil from putting 
a measure of dry gin into a glass with Brit- 
ish ginger beer and then squeezing into it, 
over the ice, a few drops of the juice of a 
lime; it seemed to me that they missed 
what was, at least, an equality of pleasure; 
however, they were in no peril from any 
effort on my part to extend their joys. The 
election of freedoms—for them and for 
me—was strictly, in such affairs, personal. 
But a larger agreement pervaded life than 
the published sentiments indicated: pre- 
tense and caution screened practically 
everyone from his inquisitive and censo- 
rious world. It had happened that my under- 
taking required an amount of irrational 
candor. 

Editor’s Note—This is the seventh of a series of 


articles by Mr. Hergesheimer. The next will appear 
in an early issue. 
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At housecleaning time 


use Old Dutch 


Keeping well begins with keeping clean; your 
surroundings as well as yourself. That's the chief 
reason for housecleaning; the other reasons are the 
comfort and pride youtake in a spick and span home. 


There is nothing else like Old Dutch for health 
ful cleanliness. It erases dirt; the visible and invisible; 
laboratory tests prove that a surface cleaned with 
_ Old Dutch is hygienically clean. It doesn’t scratch. A 
scratched surface, you know, is harder to keep clean 
and besides scratches are catchalls for impurities. 


Old Dutch looks like a fine powder; 


a under a microscope you see fine, flat, flaky particles; 
they make a perfect contact with the surface to be 
cleaned, instead of scratching their way across it. 
Anextraordinary natural detergent, unlike anything 
else; thorough, efficient, economical. 


For healthful cleanliness throughout the 
house use Old Dutch. Goes farther, cleans quicker 
lasts longer. 
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0 understand me clearly, you girls—I B BIEIRT IR hA \y/ JAW IKIE Mr. Gay was warming up. He was a book 
_ not an automatic money fountain VY dal AVL publisher by force of circumstance, but he ought 
gi I emphatically decline to be re- to have been a writer of romantic fiction. ‘In 
¢'ded as such,” snapped Mr. Gains- ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES D. MITCHELL Poverty Avenue, that’s where your husbands— 
(jy, gorgonly eying three-quarters of when you have them—are 
over his evening paper. ‘‘You have certain to finish!’’ He 
ous allowance—far, far too generous— +2 ahs stared steadily at mamma. 
i) that you continue to live within it. “‘Heaven protect me from 
| your mother hadn’t a bob; I mean an extravagant wife,’ he 
mother’s pocket money was not a tithe said. 
low you; no, nota tithe. And I, at “Heaven has, Gains- 
is working for a beggarly wage so low borough,” stated Mrs. Gay, 
eto mention it. The thing’s becoming flushing slightly. ‘“‘Name 
cical. I will not feature in this house- another lady in this road 
as The Thing That Pays the Bills.” with the all-wool-no-silk 
y was moved to habits which I have been 
forced to acquire.” 

Mr. Gay nodded testily. 

“Oh, yes, yes; I know, 
I know. But you should 
complain to Doctor Belton 
about that. He put you on 
an all-wool régime, please 
remember.”’ 

*‘T don’t deny that, 
Gainsborough,”’ retorted 
the lady. ‘“‘But—that was 
not until after you and he 
began regularly to play golf 
together!” 


ainsborough 
quite the last 
2; I mean, that 


da, the stately 
dest of the four 


oR ; 
ynse, my girl! 
ou do not con- 


to manage. Her tone was significant, 
ingenious or and the harassed Mr. Gay 
That’s the lowered his paper to glare 


fixedly at the official sharer 
of his sorrows. 

“Just what do you sug- 
gest by that, Elaine?’’ he 
demanded. ‘“‘Do you mean 
to imply that Belton and I 
have entered into a cunning 
conspiracy to condemn you 
to wear all wool only—be- 
cause, forsooth, it’s 
cheaper?” 

“Timply nothing, Gains- 
borough,’’ said mamma 
quite firmly. “I merely 
comment on a—very curi- 
ous coincidence. I should 
be sorry, very sorry, to 
think that your natural and, at one time, even marked 
chivalry had worn so thin that you could influence 
a doctor to order me to wear all wool only.” 

“T haven’t! It hasn’t! I didn’t!” violently de- 
nied Mr. Gay. ‘‘And even if he did, what is the ob- 

é RACY WY jection to wool? It is good enough for me, good 

rewar income!” he observed with aac’ S # minh babeteven enough for little Dimity, isn’t it, child? You aren’t 

effect of a large glacier falling ‘aa always yearning and pining for this flimsy silk lin- 
, and picked up his paper again. gerie, are you, baby?” 


wances are 
; you for- 


times on a prewar allowance.” 
y carefully and deliberately laid 
upon his bony knees. 

‘child; and I pay a postwar in- 


The Beautiful Bethoe Quite Obviously Winding In an Influential Friend Dimity looked up from her sewing. 

0 ths went all kiss shaped as they of Mrs. Bonnington Bullivant “Silk is very nice, but wool is very warm, of course, 

he euphemism for “‘ You colossal ; daddy,” she said softly, rosebud lips wide. 
$ eyes followed suit; but little Miss Dimity, the fourth and last of the Mr. Gay arose and occupied the hearthrug in a very dominant attitude indeed. 

ure in a corner with her sewing, gave no sign whatever that she had “You see? . She likes silk, of course, but she doesn’t yearn and pine and wail for 

g untruth of which her parent had just been successfully delivered. it; doesn’t incessantly worry me or herself for luxuries. She makes herself content with 
- Gay observed this. He re-dashed down his paper. simple things in a simple contented way. Try to model yourself more on your little 
money, money!’’ he shouted. ‘“‘Why can’t you all be more like little sister, you girls.” 
ver comes clawing at me for more money the instant I venture to show Nobody answered him. It was a practice to refrain from answering him as much as 


louse after a hard day at the office. She takes her allowance with asmile politeness permitted when he established himself thus on the hearthrug. He was prone 
, A smile and a kiss—and she manages on it; she contrives. Her husband to get thoroughly well started when in that position, after tea, and none of them desired 
a oe end. Yours will finish in the poorhouse—three of them—ha-ha!— _a continuation of what they regarded as a truly saddening display of parsimony. 
the bench, in pauper’s corduroys, discussing you three, or else peering But the silence only endured until he ranged forth to his study in search of a fresh box 
® gates wondering when happyrich little Dimity is going to drive upinher great, of cigars. Apparently he had forgotten where he had put them, for almost immediately 
Tun motor car, with their allowance of tobacco—poor devils!”’ his wiry, slightly rasping voice was heard requesting mamma to come to his aid. 
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With the closing of the door behind that still attractive, 
well-preserved but long-suffering lady, conversation in- 
stantly began among the four girls. 

“Why can’t you manage—and contrive—like little 
Dimity?’* mocked Torfrida, with bitter irony, her fine eyes 
darting fire at the lovely little needlewoman. 

“She doesn’t forever bother me for more money!” 
laughed Maulfry, a shade shrilly. 

“And she’s perfectly content to do without silk of any 
description!”’ sneered Bethoe. 

They turned unanimously upon the eighteen-year-old 
Dimity with the very evident intention of verbally rending 
her into excessively small portions. 

But she forestalled them. She threw aside her sewing, 
gazed at it for a second with the cold, haughty and aloof 
stare with which one favors a distasteful thing, and then 
smiled sweetly upon her sisters. 

“You all handle dear daddy so dreadfully badly, you 
know, darlings,” she cooed. ‘‘You worry him so. Daddy 
is dealing with business and real financial troubles all day 
long in town, and of course he wants a change when he 
comes home at night. Everybody likes a change. It is 
quite the wrong time to try for a better allowance, partic- 
ularly today, when you all know he is having difficulty with 
his favorite author, Caraway Tintern. 
Iam not very clever, but I am clever 
enough not to bother daddy at the 
wrong time. That is why he holds 
me up as an example.”’ 

She shook her charming head, so 
that the rich copper of her wonderful 
hair gleamed like the coat of a first- 
class Irish setter. ‘I would not dream 
of worrying daddy with money trou- 
bles,’’ she declared. 

“No, perhaps not—yet!” agreed 
Torfrida grimly. ‘But what will you 
do when you are exposed—shown 
up—as you will be, you reckless little 
wildcat? What will you do when 
Sadler, the livery-stable man, comes 
to daddy about his bill? You owe 
him nearly fifty pounds for horse 
hire; and daddy doesn’t even know 
you can ride!” 

Dimity’s perfect eyebrows arched 
themselves. 

“So much as that! Do I? Did 
Sadler tell you, Frida? I thought it 
was rather less,” she laughed. ‘‘Poor 
Mr. Sadler. I expect he is getting Lie 
quite nervous about his money.” G fff 

“Wellhe might be! Aren’t you?” é 

The big eyes were perfectly steady. 

“JT, Frida? Not in the least. Why 
should I worry my head about Mr. 
Sadler’s bad debts? Why should I 
worry daddy because poor Mr. Sad- 
ler has a prospect of losing’a little of 
his horrid money?” 

“But, you little foo—you little 
idiot—don’t you: understand that he 
will put you into the county court if 
it isn’t paid?” snapped Maulfry. 

Dimity yawned a tiny yawn, ri- 
diculously attractive. 

“What county court?” she said, 
without much interest. es 

“Why, idiot, the county court that 
they have here every month—the 
disgusting place mother had to at- 
tend when that cook who finally 
married the dairyman sued her for 
defamation of character!’’ 

“Shall I have to go there? How 
shocking!”’ sighed Dimity. ‘‘ Well, if 
Mr. Sadler sends me there for sake of his sordid fifty pounds 
what will old Mr. Rackstraw do for his hundred?’ she 
added pensively. 

“Dimity!” 

The sisters were appalled. 

“Do you mean to say that you have dared to get into 
debt at Rackstraw’s to the extent of a hun-dred pounds!” 
asked Maulfry, with something like sheer terror in her fine 
eyes. 

“Well, it may be more,” admitted Dimity. “I have 
some lovely things. You are so cliquy, you three—and 
hardly ever come to my room, and seem to think that I’m 
just a baby—that you don’t know what lovely things you 
can get for nothing!”’ 

“But they will have to be paid for, you wicked, stupid 
little thing! 

“They will make daddy pay—and ‘his. heart will be 
broken and we shall none of us ever wear anything but wool 
next to our skin again.” 

Bethoe’s horrified protest was almost tearful. 

“Oh, I shan’t let them worry daddy,” said Dimity care- 
lessly, “‘Besides, I shall certainly get a winner before long. 


Why, even today Charge Along was only beaten by a very 
short head—at sixty-six to one. I should have won a hun- 
dred and thirty-two pounds if dear Charge Along had— 
had charged along a little more furiously.” 

She laughed gayly at her little joke. 

The clique eyed their baby sister with awed concern. 

“You don’t mean to say you bet, child!” 

“Oh, no—not heavily. But it doesn’t cost anything, 
you see. I don’t suppose I owe Mr. Devenish more than 
ninety pounds. And hewill wait patiently for it if Isay so.” 


She Created anEf:« 
fect of Big Admir= 
ing Eyes. “‘I Think J 
Men are So—So 


“Oh, I expect so; a few odds and ends—pe 
himired, ” said the student of papa’s feelir ing: 
“Father will go quite deliriously h 
frida, aghast. ‘‘For altogether you owe to y 
in the place something like four hundred pot 
“Something like that, yes, I expect it woul 
Dimity, as the door opened and her mother 
halt, petrified, just inside. aa 
“What did I hear?” she asked, and softly cl 
Torfrida spoke. > 
“You heard Dimity admit, mot} 
she owes the sum of four hundr 
various people about here!” 3 
tranquillity of sheer despair. 
Mother staggered. 


se 


Brilliantly Clever,”’ “What!” e 
She Cooed. “And ff “Four hundred pounds!” confin 
So Audacious and 

Dashing”? stonily. 


She sat up, very straight and slim and absurdly pretty 
in her little, simple house frock, perched on the exact center 
of the broad couch, and studied her startled elders with an 
apparently quite unsimulated interest. 

“But don’t you owe anything?” she asked. 

“No, indeed!” 

Dimity nodded pensively. 

“Oh, of course that explains it—why you bother poor 
daddy so much,” she said. ‘But how do you make both 


ends meet? Why, you poor darlings, you must be as poor 


as church mice!”’ 

Bethoe flushed. 

“Possibly; but we are honest—and sensible, you see, 
And, little as you deserve it, we are loyal to you.” 

“Why, naturally, Beth! “And if you will let me I will be 
loyal to you. I will make Rackstraw and Mr. Sadler and 
the others open accounts with you!” 

But the sisters were of somewhat different caliber from 
Dimity, and her offer was hastily spurned. 

“No, thank you. One debtor of your dimensions is 
enough in the family,” declared Torfrida primly, 

“Do you owe anything else?” asked Maulfry. 


Little Miss Dimity smiled ofl 
““Well—what’s four hundred p 
said with complete serenity. “Vj 
darling, it’s much better for 
than for daddy to be y 
santly for money!” _ 
For a moment 
speechless. Then, 
said hurriedly, “K 
father, girls. 
think. Sh-h-h! Hell 
His cigar burni 
Mr. Gay entered ~ 
himself again on the h 
the evident intentién 
his discourse.’ 
“Yes, as I was 
must try to model y 
on little Dimity. Sh 
gift for managemen’ 
useful gift itis. Buta 
quire it with a little e 
gence.” ; 
He was enjoying h 


it. Dimity gets 
stated. “And I hay 
course of a not'y 
career—which is 
capped by lack of 
polated hastily— 
ager usually gets 
money than the 
manager.” ye 

His roving’ eye fell 
shapely ankles of his y 

“For example, 


pair of stockings 
her allowance is 
Torfrida bit. her 


replied Torfrida coldly 
“Hah! Well, how do you 
Dimity my dear?” as 
gently, likea professor ask ‘ 
“Would it be mani 
daddy?’ said Dimity sh 
“Yes, my dear, that is it. | 
agreed Mr. Gay. 
“But just because Dimit, 
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maid looked in to obeeae 
Sadler has called—to see 
he says.” 
“Oh, thank you, Milly,” said Dimity, 
quickly, though entirely without flurry. 
to wait in the hall?” 
Milly, who understood Dimity better 
house, lost no time in saying “‘ Yes, miss” 
Dimity and Milly had acted and rea 
the door was shut before Mr: Gay had ¢ 
from his mouth. 
“Sadler! Sadler! To see you, “child! 
Mrs. Gay merely gasped and looked 
Dimity’s lovely little head drooped fe 
her sharp-eyed, quick-witted papa cau 
pink flush which touched the child’s faire 
His eyes twinkled noncommittally. » 
“Hah!” he said. “Hah!” and shook : 
playful finger at the baby. Certainly Mr. 
been a writer of sentimental fiction. 
“‘T see—I think I see,’’ he said: ‘‘But 
this Mr. Sadler? Nobody of that name we kn a 
“Oh, please, it is the Mr. Sadler who i 
sand pounds left him by his father last | ¢ 
Dimity more shyly than ever. 


thousand pounds! That’s capital.’ He 
i sudden light of comprehension broke over his 
'B, that’s the chap who runs the livery stable in 
iild! What does he want?”’ 

; the livery stables, but someone else does the 
lacy. He seems to go riding most of the time. I 
‘en I went for a walk on the downs yesterday. 
emember you said I ought to go—to get some 
cheeks? His horse was troublesome and kicked 
and came so close to me that I was a little 
I expect he has called to apologize and inquire 
alight.” 

.ac'isen and was gliding to the door. 

_most considerate, daddy, and he was very 
wi his horse, although it was a splendid hunter, 
hundred guineas, he said.” 

Gz turned to his wife, perplexed. He had social 
‘al ideas, and hitherto he had not taken much 
fr. Sadler. But most of his days were spent in 
.y:h his business, and he had not a fifth of the 
of the town in which they lived—Ernemouth, 
-o t—that his family had. And in any case a man 
ir, thousand pounds and a habit of riding three- 
j- inea hunters, was somehow not the sort of per- 
tir. Gainsborough Gay, papa of four fair maids, 
gly spurn from his door. 

daddy, may I go down to see what he wants? 
ur that he has called to apologize to me for his 
nso pay his respects to mamma and you,” said 
athe door—and went like a bird flitting through 
.efore her parent had quite made up his mind. 
ot call her back. All he said was, ‘‘Is the fellow 
al, Elaine? He sounds very well, eh? Thirty 
sdloesn’t grow on every—um—bough in these 
yyvel” 

yeed thoughtfully for the return of his model 
Her mother and sisters waited—also thought- 


“On, There’s Plenty of Time. 


We Shall See. 


hunter had called about a payment, as Dimity had truth- 
fully said. But it was not a payment of respects to Mr. Gay 
nor of apologies to Dimity that he had come to discuss. It 
was a payment to him, not from him, that Mr. Sadler had 
called about. 

Little Miss Dimity had ridden his horses fifty pounds’ 
worth, and Mr. Sadler had strolled along to collect on her. 
For he was ever a sanguine and very hopeful man. 


I 


aH HY, it really is Mr. Sadler!” cooed Dimity, poising 
on the bottom step of the stairs, as a moonlight 
moth may poise for a moment on some dreaming flower. 

The rather hard, clean-shaven features of the riding-hack 
proprietor softened a little as he looked at her. Mr. Sadler 
was slightly past the first bloom of youth, but he was still 
impressionable. He had never seen Dimity in one of her 
little house frocks before, and the sweet little apparition 
gave him rather furiously to blink for a second or so. But 
even so, he could not blink the hazy picture of that fifty 
pounds completely off his mental screen. True, he had not 
known that this little Miss Gay was quite so fetching; but 
fairylike though she was, she could only, as it were, super- 
impose herself transparently upon that vision of fifty 
sovereigns hovering like a little fountain of golden con- 
fetti before the jobmaster’s eyes. : 

“Why, yes, Miss Dimity,” he confessed; ‘‘it’s me. I’ve 
called about that little overdue account of mine.” 

Dimity fluttered close. 

“Oh, business!” Her voice fell, and it was as though an 
invisible somebody had switched her shining eyes on to 
dim. “I did not think you had called on business. I 
thought you had called to hear my sister sing!” 

Mr. Sadler blinked yet more. Many ideas, of a kind, had 
passed through his mental apparatus that evening, but the 
idea of inviting himself to look in at the residence of Mr. 
Gainsborough Gay in order to hear pretty Miss Dimity’s 
sister sing was far, very far, from being one of these ideas. 
He had called for money, not for melody. He did not know 
that any of the Gays could sing, anyway; he had never 
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seriously noticed them doing so, and he did not particu- 
larly want to hear one of them sing. He wanted his bill, 
and that was not a mere song. 

He perceived that Dimity was smiling again in a re- 
lieved sort of way. 

“‘Someone told me how much you admired Torfrida’s 
voice at the concert last month; and how much you admired 
Torfrida when she and I met you on the downs the other 
day. And I think you are right, dear Mr. Sadler—Torfrida 
is so beautiful, and when she is singing Let Us Forget in her 
lovely contralto it brings the tears to your eyes. And Tor- 
frida thinks you ride so splendidly—so finely! She would 
be so disappointed if she knew you had only called about 
some silly old business or other, whatever it is. So you will 
come up and hear Torfrida sing Let Us Forget, won’t you? 
Besides, I want you to meet mother.” 

She tripped to the utterly dazed Sadler and took away 
his hat and stick and caused them to disappear. 

“What fun!’ she cooed. ‘‘But daddy mustn’t guess you 
have come to hear Torfrida sing. I said you had called to 
apologize because your horse frightened me on the downs 
yesterday. Come along, dear Mr. Sadler. Only, don’t for- 
get, will you, that daddy is so nervous about horses that 
you mustn’t mention anything at all about my riding? 
Mamma and all of us are keeping it a little secret from him, 
as he is so high-strung. Daddy is a publisher, you know, 
and all publishers are high-strung on account of the authors, 
you see!” 

She slipped a friendly, sisterly hand through the be- 
staggered man’s arm and drew him toward the stairs. 

But Mr. Sadler faintly demurred. He had always 
frankly regarded Mr. Gay as a considerable cut above him, 
more by reason of Mr. Gay’s superior education and social 
circle than because he feared financial comparison. More- 
over, he had never in his life heard sister Torfrida sing, had 
not known she could sing, and was not emphatically cer- 
tain that he wanted to hear her sing in her lovely contralto 
the song called Let Us Forget. There was too much for- 
getting in this Gay family anyway. 

But—it was a temptation. 


You Will Have to be Darlings Until I Can Do Something to Make Daddy Happy Too” 
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“T—think you are mixing me up with somebody else, 
Miss Dimity,’’ he said dubiously as she drew him stairward. 

But she only laughed sweetly. 

“As if I could mix you up with anybody else,” she said 
gayly—but softly—“considering how much I owe you! 
But don’t forget—whatever you do, dear Mr. Sadler— 
don’t mention our little friendly secret about my riding 
before daddy, will you? At least, not yet!” 

Mr. Sadler—not bad looking, and, like most horsy peo- 
ple, very neatly if somewhat elamantly clad, and still on 
the right side of forty—gulped a little. 

“Well, well, Miss Dimity, certainly not, if you say so. 
But I—I didn’t expect—um—very nice of you to be so— 
friendly. But I ought to say this was not really intended 
as a friendly—er—look-in. To tell you the truth, two or 
three of us—Rackstraw, the draper; Devenish, the—er— 
bookmaker; and myself—were chatting about business at 
the club just now, and your name cropped up—and the 
little matter of your accounts 2 

“Oh, musty old business!” said Dimity, her dainty nose 
well in the air. ‘‘Never mind musty old business tonight. 
You would feel quite mercenary until Torfrida sings Let 
Us Forget and brings the hot tears to your eyes presently. 
Here we are!” 

Her tone changed subtly as she opened the door and led 
the half-hypnotized Mr. Sadler into the bosom of her 
family. 

“This is Mr. Sadler, mother and daddy, whose horse 
nearly frightened me yesterday. He is so sorry about it.” 

Mr. Sadler pulled himself together. 

“Yes, very sorry,” he said rather feebly, bowing before 
Mr. Gay. ‘The best of horses will get out of hand— 
um a Bee 

“Quite; oh, quite,” agreed Mr. Gay breezily. “In the 
days when I used to ride to hounds I often found it so.” 

It was the first his devoted family had ever heard of Mr. 
Gay riding to hounds, but Sadler seized on the observation 
with a sort of passionate gratitude. 

“Yes, Mr. Gay; yes, often, very often. Shouldn’t have 
forgiven myself if the horse had frightened a young lady.” 

“Valuable horse, too, I understand!’’ pursued the pub- 
lisher. 

““A matter of three hundred guineas,” said Mr. Sadler. 

Shyly Dimity introduced the proprietor of thirty thou- 
sand pounds to her sisters, ending with Torfrida. 

“Mr. Sadler heard you sing at the concert, Torfrida, and 
he adores your song, Let Us Forget!” 

But the stately Torfrida seemed so curiously ungratified 
at the compliment that her papa, who had been eying 


“T Expect You Will Think it 
Very Odd for Me to Come 
to See You in Such an Unex=: 
pected Way, Mrs. Bonnington 

Bullivant”’ 


Sadler with the shrewd and appraising eye so swiftly ac- 
quired by any man who is driven by harsh fate to deal 
daily with the literary fraternity, really felt called upon to 
make amends for his eldest daughter’s chilliness. 

“Aha, does he, though? Well, I think I may venture 
to describe him as an excellent judge,” said Mr. Gay 
heartily. ‘‘Yes, indeed. Suppose you try to persuade your 
sister to sing it now, Dimity. Eh? An admirable idea— 
don’t you think so, Sadler, what?” 

Mr. Sadler agreed, and that being so, what was Torfrida 
to do about it? 

She and Bethoe, the pianist of the family, moved grace- 
fully to the piano, and in a moment the notes of Let Us 
Forget throbbed forth in Torfrida’s glorious, velvety con- 
tralto to stir every fine emotion within them, and to 
anzsthetize—as with chloroform—every base and mer- 
cenary instinct. 

Little Miss Dimity, perched on the arm of her daddy’s 
chair, watched Mr. Sadler, who returned the glance stead- 
ily, until the second line of the song: 


Let us forget all that you owe to me; 
Let us forget the debt you need not pay. 


It was Mr. Sadler’s eyes that fell, Mr. Sadler who gulped 
slightly, Mr. Sadler’s cheek that took a deeper hue; not 
little Dimity’s; by no means little Dimity’s. 

They all enjoyed it very much, and confessed it. Daddy, 
indeed, roused from reflection upon the difference which a 
sudden influx of new capital—say ten thousand pounds— 
into his business affairs would make, said that Torfrida 
was improving at such a rate that he really would have to 
have her sing before Eckscruciaski, the great Polish song 
master—whose reminiscences he was publishing just as 
soon as Hckscrusiaski’s secretary could get them written. 

Which, said daddy, reminded him that he had to tele- 
phone to Mr. Caraway Tintern, 
“the celebrated author, you know, 
Sadler,” and must hurry to his 
study if they would forgive him. 

It was just as well he 
turned thither when he 
did, for a few seconds 
after he had accelerated 
himself toward the old 


leather chair before the study fire, Milly, #] 
parlormaid, again looked in, to announce 
straw had called to see Miss Dimity on a -urg 
and was waiting in the hall downstairs. = 
Milly’s voice was as nervous as her eyes w 
for, alas! she, too, was wearing a pair of Mr, ] 
stockings—at the very least—bestowed up 
Dimity for services loyally rendered and supp 
given in the matter of deftly snicking out of th 
mail all letters for Dimity that looked like bil] 


qr 


A was a momentary dismayed silence 
of Mr. Rackstraw’s arrival, and Dimity’s » 
several perfectly meaningless signs. Mr. Sa 
near Torfrida, who had relaxed a little, blus} 
Rackstraw. He was half ashamed of the chay 
right along, practically straight from their little 
to put the screws on that little, flitting, birdy tl 
this way. 

But a furtive glance at the child’s smiling 4 
at once any false conception that she oa 
either sympathy or assistance. 

She went tripping across the room. ) 

“Mother, darling, I know just exactly why 
straw has called,” she cried. “‘He has come to 
fry recite. Shall I go and get him?” j 

Mrs. Gay fluttered her hands with extreme 
and Dimity in her innocent happy way mist 
assent. She tripped away. 

Torfrida began to make conversation almignt 
with Mr. Sadler, and Bethoe, rather pale, conti 
tract soft but slightly absent-minded music fror 

Maulfry moved across to her mother, a curi 
sion on her fair pink-and-white face. Of the 


(Continued on Page 98) 
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Mag, 


2 de Landelle could see that it was beginning 
; on her husband’s nerves. She had thought 
it t first; it was not, indeed, strictly speaking, 
all; the government had not been put’ in a 


[had to do was to select his successor. But the 
hi proved to be not so simple as it looked; he had 
unexpected obstacles, vexatious factional dif- 
oped in his party, and before he was done, he. 
iged to patch up his whole cabinet. That 
he came into her boudoir, where they al- 
_ their coffee and rolls, Madame de Landelle 
slight stoop in the tall, slender figure, and thought 
fle pale, as though he had passed a white night. 
urse he would not let on—never admit that there 
i hing the matter with him. 
1 you, my dear?” he asked, sitting down at the 
t ae picking up the newspapers. “Had you a 
atte 
‘llent,” replied Madame de Landelle. 
(le glanced at the newspapers, one after another, 
pie arm’s length, for he disliked to own that 
g : 
‘hen he came to the Liberal, he started, scowled 
out his eyeglasses and perched them on his high 
| with his head thrown back, his brows knit, hastily 
‘ye down the leading article. 
Tadame de Landelle sat there and looked at him. 
iy that he hadn’t slept a wink. He hadn’t been out 
/ouse during those ten days, except on those few 
3 when he had dashed across the park, in the rain, 
lace to see the king and talk over the crisis. He 
heen n once for a ride, or even for a walk. It was 
on him; the next thing, he would be com- 


And just then, suddenly, with a petulant gesture, Lan- 
delle flung the Liberal newspaper to the floor and swore— 
not under his breath either. And this startled, almost 
alarmed, Madame de Landelle; it was so unlike him. He 
was always so calm and serene; he always had such perfect 
self-control, learned in those long years in the Chamber, in 
the tribune, and on the government benches. It was one 
of his distinctions; he was famous for it. “As cool and self- 
contained as the Marquis de Landelle,” the newspapers 
would say when they wished to make a flattering compari- 
son that everyone would see in a jiffy. No one had ever 
been able to badger him out of that mood. 

Koch, leader of the Socialists, whom Madame de Lan- 
delle hated and Landelle despised, had never once, in all 
the long years, been able to perturb him. Madame de 
Landelle had often sat in the Prime Minister’s gallery in 
the Chamber and looked down at Koch’s dark, truculent 
face, its black mustache and Mephistophelean beard, 
bristling insolently and aggressively up toward the tribune, 
as he proffered insults which Landelle would have called 
any other man out for using. But Landelle would lean 
nonchalantly on the desk of the tribune and leaf over his 
papers with an indifference that was maddening to Koch. 
And Clermont, the leader of the Liberals, with all his irony 
and sarcasm, his facile eloquence, his mordant wit and skill 
in debate—he had never been able to ruffle the equanimity 
of the Conservative Prime Minister, either; scarcely even 
to score off him. Landelle’s imperturbability never failed 
him; he was always master of himself, as he had been mas- 
ter of the Conservative Party for years, eight of them in 
power as Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

And so, as Madame de Landelle this morning looked at 
her husband, gray, distinguished, with his seigniorial air, as 
he sat sidewise to the table, one long thin leg thrown over 
the other under the silk dressing gown, it troubled her to 
note, not so much the signs of irritation and nervousness as 
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the fact that he, for once, had failed to conceal them. He 
wasn’t eating either; the white hand with the seal ring 
played with a roll, broke off a bit of crust and conveyed it 
to his mouth. The hand trembled slightly, and Landelle bit 
his lip and plucked at his white mustache. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, rather self-consciously and 
formally. ‘‘I didn’t mean to give way.” 

He stooped, picked up the Liberal newspaper and 
apologetically laid it with its contemporaries on the table. 
His face, red from stooping, recovered its smile. 

“Tt’s maddening,” he explained. “It will end by making 
me ridiculous if it goes on. Sometimes I get so sick of all 
the petty envies and jealousies of these imbeciles that I’m 
tempted to throw up the job and advise the king to send 
for someone else to form a government.”’ He paused a 
moment, contemplated this prospect, and then, smiling 
again, added, ‘“‘And then we could retire to the country 
and have a rest.” 

Madame de Landelle, however, knew that mood. The 
country was all very well in the summer, during the parlia- 


_mentary recess; but Landelle couldn’t endure it for a week 


if it meant being out of things. Men in public life were 
forever talking about retiring, and sighing for the joys of 
country life; but they never really meant what they said; 
it was either a pose or an illusion—that is, a pose with the 
others, an illusion with Landelle. She glanced about the 
pretty little room where they sat. She had just had it 
done over in Louis XVI; it was charming, and they were 
so happy there. She thought of the great drawing-rooms 
downstairs, where she held her salons; of the long dining 
room and the stately diplomatic dinners; the park across 
the way, its tall trees gray in the fog as she looked out at 
it on this winter morning. Leave it all and retire to the 
country, just because a lot of horrid politicians were acting 
like spiteful children? It was out of the question. 
(Continued on Page 141) 
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J. CLINTON SHEPHERD 


RRIVING when the present cen- 
A tury was well started, Elbert 
Sartwell had now concluded 
that his was a most untimely birth. 
For instance, all that war amounted 
to in his case was the matter of wear- 
ing puttees to school. The magic of 
his youth was also smothered in a 
houseful of sisters. He frequently 
thought of himself as imprisoned in 
a sorority house, all his aching and persistent dreams un- 
expressed. 

But the end had come. Elbert had reached decision; so 
had his father on the same point. They were at odds. It 
was a matter of grief to the son that for once there could be 
no compromise. 

Fall darkness had closed about him as these things ap- 
peared before Elbert’s mind with finality. He left his 
room, followed the long wide hall to the door of his father’s 
dressing room and knocked. It was the last quarter of an 
hour before dinner, and the tone of the “‘Come in” was not 
encouraging, but it didn’t occur to Elbert to wait until 
dinner and tobacco had combed down his father’s tag ends 
of the day. 

Mr. Sartwell was standing before his mirrors and did not 
turn as the hall door opened. Elbert nodded at the re- 
flection; also he observed in the glass a look of fresh vex- 
ation, which reminded him that his sister Nancy this very 
afternoon had smashed the fender and left front wheel of 
a new coupé. His father had probably just heard about it. 
The present moment couldn’t be worse, but Elbert didn’t 
see how he could back out now with his ultimatum un- 
reported. 

“‘T’ve been thinking it over,”’ he said, ‘‘and I can’t start 
to work in the office—at least not now. You see, I’ve 
always wanted iol 

“Always wanted!” broke in Mr. Sartwell. ‘Always 
wanted, against my better judgment! A houseful of 
always wanteds! How can a man be expected to stand in 
the midst of six people, always wanting in different di- 
rections?” 

“‘T hate to be an added trouble to you, but there’s no 
use of my trying to go into the business the way I feel.”’ 

‘What is it now?” 

Still addressing the mirror, the younger man outlined in 
painful embarrassment that he hadn’t been able to get over 
his ardor to tackle life on a cattle range. The broad back 
before him suddenly jerked about. Elbert was held by the 
first direct look of one whose son has proved a definite dis- 
appointment. Many words followed; some heat: 

“Pack a pair of pistols! Step along out over the real- 
estate ranges and prairie subdivisions! Why, I’m actually 


There Was a Jerk Under Him 


as if Someone Had Given His Horse an Ugly Cut With a Whip; Then He Lost All Sense of the Road| 


Levington Com*fort 


ashamed to have to tell you what any kid half your age 
knows—that there isn’t a West any more, no cattle 
country—hasn’t been for Why, you’re only about 
thirty years late!’’ Also a final sentence as Elbert with- 
drew, to the effect that if he did go forth, he would have to 
pay his own car fare ‘‘out into the fenceless spaces.” 

There was present at dinner that evening one of sister 
Nancy’s young men friends who had no dreams of the West 
whatsoever. The Sartwell family, diminished by recent 
marriages of two elder daughters, was pulling together 
socially in spite of internal trouble. Elbert’s thoughts 
were mainly afar on his own problem, but after a time he 
couldn’t help noticing the art with which the gentleman 
guest played up to his father. It could be done; the two 
sons-in-law already connected up had also gone about it 
this way. Elbert felt like a crossed stick; a spectator, 
merely, in the home dining room. His glance moved from 
face to face in the soft creamy light that flowed down 
through a thin bowl of alabaster. 

He alone, an only son, lacked. a sort of commonplace 
craft to smooth his ways. 

Elbert retired to his room early. The Sartwell mansion 
faced the west, and sunsets had reddened his windows from 
as far back as.he could remember. Long ago he had stared 
into a crimson foam of one certain day’s end, thinking that 
it was the color of Wyoming. The lure of that crimson foam 
hadn’t ceased, though it had moved farther south and 


farther west—Apache country, Navajo countr: 
‘on over the border, of late, into Mexico itself. | 
’ He had been given an automobile at the er! 
school days, but he had wanted a pony. Hours) 
had spent in the garage, secretly wishing all the } 
a corral. 

Elbert turned on the lights. Over the back ol 
he was sitting on was a blanket of Indian red. ‘) 
framed Western drawings on the wall, paintin 
and round-up, lonely cattlemen, bison, longho| 
and mountain scenes; and in among his books, p} 
old ledger, was his collection of Indian pictures 
all the tribes, famous braves and medicine 1 
cigarette, gum, candy packages—no end to the! 
had gone to get the lot together. He looked bac 
time when the bronzed head of Red Cloud, ¢ 
Percés, was the noblest countenance he had | 
upon. Up from the street came to his ea 
some sweep and swish of motor cars, and from tht 
room Nancy’s singing voice. Her young man! 
standing beside the piano at this time, his V: 
brushed back. Elbert smiled wistfully. 

“Thirty years late!” 


From Kansas City he sent his first letter back, 
to leave home without talking it over further;) 


didn’t seem to be any use. He had to go ou 


| 
| 
| 
j 


off the train at Tucson and heard of a stage that 
howard the border. That sounded right, and he 
je blocks with his bags to perceive—no jehu 


. 


y icking lash, but a chauffeur, the stage being a 


ildn’t appreciate the scenery. Yes, there was a 
h, own yonder, the driver said. Yes, there was 
ration and alfalfa had reclaimed this waste stuff. 
presently appeared wearing an HCO brand. 
eles that stand for?” Elbert asked. 
1, & Company.” 
+X or Lazy-M—but irrigation, alfalfa fields, 
@5ompany! 

O runs everything down here—big land grant 
#1 o the border,”’ the stage driver said. 


the distance. At the farrier’s shop he inquired 
man, and was told to look for a door ahead 


ce. 


lind Frost-Face in there or somewhere about,” 
dith said. 

4ulse picked up a little at the name of the fore- 
| was certainly a business office he entered. 
aot short-handed,” snapped the little gray man 
wiface. ‘Things dull down in winter. Nothin’ 


| right now but keep off the hoof-and-mouth 


eshere was a succession of sick blasts from a 


hisound of an engine not only decrepit but dirty 


: med to the door. 
ninute, young fellow. We might use a man on 


gon. Iwonderif you could drive Old Fortitude.” 


il wearily. His 
uioeen right. 


isact value about 
{Company, how- 
) omen in the es- 
mit. Even the 

s ff was Chinese. 
ae was hard to 
fiieney and trade 
le down as unro- 
}as upon a tan- 
elep’s was astock 

of factory, any- 
tie cattle ranch of 
3/This part of 

isunkin no foam 
uired. The vast 

n a squat mesa 
xciled over with 

‘itches. Elbert’s 
u longing for the 
rf a stampede, 
_t the sight of 
djof domesticated 
a\-fed in winter, 
-ittened from 
if ‘a fields, branded 
sd railroaded as 
%y as tinned bis- 
h only longhorns 
the mantelpiece 
11 itory of the cow 
fen the imported 
r dusinesslike. 

‘the ranges were 
| 7 this time, the 
or settling down. 
: a dozen of the 
: in for Elbert’s 
hi y, the day they 
- m in filling up 
is in the environ- 
{main buildings. 

id that the best 
3) soak old news- 
: a pulp and poke 
9}. into the holes 

; necessary bus- 
el week or ten days 
t] gopher season. 

he height of it, 
v informed. 
t , the paper hard- 

” Cal Monroid 


lets fireproof,” 
Hi Gannon, his side 


Elbert set about his work, a bit coldish and blank at the 
extent of the job before him. He had never read of this de- 
partment of ranch work, and wondered if it meant he was 
to be relieved of the motortruck. Toward midday he 
looked up from his poking to find that at least ten of the 
cow hands had closed in, having stalked him like an Indian 
band. Their enthusiasm was high and prolonged. Elbert 
smiled and blushed, but said nothing. 

For a day or two after that they tried to call him Poke, 


' but the name didn’t take hold. The men liked to say 


Elbert too well. 

“Blber-r-rt,” they would chirrup, and inquire if he had 
ever done any bulldogging. 

He was not relieved from the truck. His work was to 
carry mails and bring in supplies from the town of Harris- 
burg, eleven miles to the north. He sometimes made two 
trips a day when the truck would permit, but the tantrums 
of Old Fortitude were subjects of conversation at Heaslep’s 
only a little lower in the scale than the hoof-and-mouth 
disease. 

On his third or fourth Sunday, Elbert spread newspapers 
on the ground and set about taking down Fortitude’s 
strained and creaking mechanism part by part. 

His activity and absorption began to attract a Sab- 
bath crowd. 

‘“‘He’s gettin’ her whole plumbin’ out,’’ Slim Gannon re- 
marked. ‘‘I’m layin’ four to three that we’ve heard her 
last belch.” 

Cal Monroid considered for half a minute, noting the or- 
derly layout of tools, inwards, greases and oils, and how 
carefully Elbert had numbered the parts. Cal began to 
fancy a vague purpose underneath it all, and casually re- 
marked, ‘‘I’ll just take you on, Slim, for half amonth’s pay.” 


“af I Were You I’d Ask Miss Burton to Turn Around and Go Back”’ 
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Elbert toiled through the hours. By sundown, when he 
took his place at the wheel, all Heaslep’s was taut with 
strain. The works purred, the car moved. 

“Tt’s down grade; she’s just rollin’!’’ breathed Slim. 

But Elbert reversed; Old Fortitude backed and curved, 
did a figure eight to new music, without hitting post or 
wall. 

“T win,”’ said Cal. 

“But she ain’t belched yet,”’ said Slim. 

The two moved off to settle the technicality. 

Elbert’s insatiable interest in horsemanship was en- 
couraged—on the bad ones first. It was Cal Monroid who 
helped him up from the ground the last time he was 
spurned, and Cal’s slow, easy tones were very soothing: 

“It’s about time you were sitting a real horse, kid. Give 
me your left shoe.” 

And Elbert was lifted up on old Chester, who had his 
stuff down so fine you wouldn’t believe he knew anything. 
Chester was the morning star of Cal’s string, and right then 
Elbert began to know the difference between an outlaw and 
a real man horse. The warmth he had known for Cal 
Monroid from the very beginning became hot and gusty as 
he rode. That one brief word ‘‘kid”’ still sounded in his 
ears. It seemed to have let him into a new world, the 
world of Cal Monroid and Slim Gannon; the latter said 
to have taken the Tucson Bronce Cup two years straight; 
both men being held as cool and fast in a pinch. Too good 
to last. 

Between truck trips, and often at night, Elbert took long 
rides over the mesa. There was one gray rat-tailed cow 
pony that seemed to enter into the spirit of these excur- 
sions. He wasn’t out of a Morgan mare, like old Chester, 
and he wasn’t a cat on his feet like Slim’s pet trail pony, the 
Indian; but occasionally, 
when alone with Rat-Tail, 
Elbert felt the faintest pos- 
sible answer to what he had 
come West for; something 
the same feeling he invari- 
ably knew when close to Cal. 
The rest was dreary months 
of trucking, things getting 
no better until the range 
grass began to grow. 

One April night Elbert 
reached the farthest outpost 
of the Heaslep range in time 
to redeem a bleak supper 
with fresh provisions. After- 
ward he unrolled a package 
of Phoenixand Tucsonnews- 
papers, not more than a 
week old, managing to keep 
a big unopened Sunday pa- 
per for Cal and Slim, later 
drawing in toward their fire. 

‘Please excuse us, El- 
bert,’’ said Cal, ‘‘while we 
cool down our passions for 
news.” 

A poring silence; then 
from Slim: ‘‘This fellow’s 
crazy.” 

“How’s that?” 

“The fellow writin’ this— 
either crazy or else there’s 
going to be a war less than 
a hundred miles from here!”’ 

“Who's fightin’, Slim?” 

‘*Mexican war—over 
some oil wells—down San 
Pasquali way.” 

“Any white men?” 

“Sure! That’swhy. This 
fellow Burton— Mexicali 
Burton—he’s American. 
Struckit rich in oil, but looks 
to be unpopular with a rev- 
olutionist call Vallejo.” 

‘“‘Just a Sunday- 
newspaper yarn,” said Cal. 

“This fellow says Mr. 
Vallejo could use them oil 
wells of Burton’s to pay off 
his soldiers and finally take 
over the government.” 

Elbert recalled how once 
he would have been thrilled 
at the magic word “‘revolu- 
tion’’—an American oil man 
standing pat with a few 
dozen white men and some 
Mexican laborers. 

“Thirty years late,’’ he 
sadly mused. 

‘“‘But why couldn’t it 
be?’’ asked Slim, sitting up 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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A Torpedo Plane Releasing its Weapon 
of Attack—an Automobile Torpedo 


“Tt ought to be a balanced force, intensely 
modern, capable of defense by sea and land, 
beneath the surface and in the air.” 

Excerpt from the inaugural address of 
President Coolidge on March 4, 1925. 


sive naval force on the sea, beneath 

its surface and in the air has formed 
the basis of the policy of the Navy De- 
partment. 

Few will disagree with the President. 
The general consensus of expert opinion 
of the world as to what constitutes a 
well-balanced navy is in substantial 
agreement, as was shown at the Con- 
ference for the Limitation of Naval 
Armament three years ago, where the 
relative values of the various elements of 
sea power were considered in arriving at 
a basis for such limitation. The building and mainte- 
nance programs of the navies of the world since that 
time have shown that all agree that aircraft, aircraft 
carriers, battleships, cruisers, destroyers and sub- 
marines, with their various auxiliaries and bases, are 
considered necessary elements of such power. There are a 
few who place great emphasis on aircraft, aircraft carriers 
and submarines. There have always been those who have 
overemphasized some weapon, or means of attack or de- 
fense, and every new method of attack and defense has 
usually had extreme advocates who contended that the 
new instrumentality would revolutionize warfare. In- 
ventors are prone to make such claims. These claims must 
always be considered by well-balanced experts and tried in 
peacetime by such experiments as are permitted without 
unreasonably endangering human life, and codrdinated 
with other means of defense if they prove valuable. The 
real test of such claims is in actual warfare, with its sur- 
prises and disappointments. The World War provided the 
greatest test for all such inventions. Aircraft and subma- 
rines for the first time were put to the supreme test of war. 
In the development of the means of national defense, we 
must always consider the means of offense possessed by 
other powers. Our weapons are intended to meet theirs if 
need be. 


Ts securing of a balanced defen- 


The Testimony of Experts 


N DEVELOPING its program, the Navy Department 

uses the knowledge and experience and research of 
those who have been placed in positions to study and to 
learn from experience, in the laboratory, at the proving 
ground, and in the fleet, in the air and in actual warfare. 

In view of the stress which has recently been laid on air 
organization and armament, it is to be remembered that 
the Navy for years has been operating a growing air force 
as part of its fleets, and the conclusions reached concerning 
its utility and development as a part of our national de- 
fense are based on such operations and experience, as well 
as upon the research of aeronautical engineers showing the 
possible development of aircraft. The studies of naval 
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The Aircraft Carrier Saratoga, Which is to be Launched in 1925, in Comparison With 


Battleship Oregon Completed in 1896 


SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


strategy and tactics, always including the use of aeroplanes 
and airships as well as the surface and subsurface fleet, are 
carried on continuously at the Naval War College, at 
Newport, Rhode Island. 

In the recent investigation made by the special board ap- 
pointed at the instance of the President upon the Result of 
the Development of Aviation on the Future Development 
of the Navy, the President of the Naval War College sat as 
a member of the board and brought into its councils all 
that has been developed at the Naval War College along 
these lines of study. Officers directly from the fleet, in- 
cluding specialists in aviation, are assigned to the Naval 
War College to study there the new problems resulting 
from the use of aviation by the Army and by the Navy, 
and to study the relation of aviation to the other elements 
of naval power, including the latest developments in guns, 
submarines, torpedoes and ship construction. The maneu- 
vers now being conducted in the Pacific are for the purpose 
of testing out and coérdinating the various elements of our 
fleet on the sea and in the air. 

The testimony given by naval, military and civilian 
authorities of experience in naval and aeronautical matters 
gave to the special board which considered the problem a 
basis for the sound conclusions they reported to the 
President. . 

An examination of the voluminous testimony of the 
many witnesses who appeared before this board discloses 
that, upon cross-examination by the members of the board, 
the apparent discrepancies of opinion due to generalizations 
almost completely vanished and that nearly all the wit- 
nesses agreed upon the fundamental requirements of a 
modern navy—namely, that air forces, surface vessels and 
submarines are essential in a modern navy; that the naval 
policy of the department as promulgated by the general 
board in 1922 is a sound and reasonable recognition of the 
growing importance of aircraft; and that capital ships are 
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'How is the Nation to Win? 
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War is not won by catch 
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ti the advent of regular navies. 
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es. Five hundred years later 
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tl Warfare of the Past 
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“te Experimental Aircraft Carrier Langley With an Airpiane About to 
Land on Her Deck 
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h whatever weapons may A Part of the Aircraft Squadron’s Scouting Fleet Anchored in Caidera Bay, Santo Domingo, 


During the Winter Maneuvers of the U. S. Fleet, 1924 


9s arid weapons are important, but do not win means of Greek fire, succeeded in keeping their enemies at 
Vihout men. The character of weapons changes bay fora longtime. It was a mixture of chemicals which, Trafalgar, carried 100 guns on three decks and was manned 
to time; but fortitude, courage, patience and upon being squirted at the enemy from tubes, set fire to by 1000 men. Her 2460 tons gross weight was about the 
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with the wind, the quicklime blowing 
before them, the English secured a com- 
plete victory over their tortured and 
blinded enemies. We might liken this 
to the modern gas attack. 

About 1350 the galley began to dis- 
appear. It was essentially a rowboat 
armed with archers. The galleon, with 
sail as its main motive power, took 
its place as the capital ship. Stone- 
throwing catapults were used; but 
boarding or hand fighting on the water 
continued long after the introduction of 
cannon. There was no such thing in 
those days as a navy as we now under- 
stand it. Ships required for war pur- 
poses were hired merchant vessels which 
were armed and manned by fighting 
men. Henry VII of England first es- 
tablished a regular navy. The Great 
Harry, built in the 1480’s, was the first 
regular man-of-war. 


The Submarine of 1776 


HE gun, at first, appears to have been 

only an accessory to the crossbow; 
but in the early years of the sixteenth 
century it became the main armament, 
and remained unchallenged until the 
coming of the long-range torpedo about 
400 years later. 


Ships grew in size. The Victory, Nelson’s flagship at 


the wooden ships and could be put out only by sand and_ same as that of the President’s yacht, Mayflower. 


ndern Navy, with its modern equipment, is the vinegar. This may be called a forerunner of chemical 
ofnore than twenty centuries of evolution insea warfare. 

nivar craft. From the earliest seafaring days there In one of the early sea battles between the English and in England’s fleet. She had 105 ships of the line, 13 fifty- 
si aitare on the sea. Buccaneering and piracy, a_ the French in 1217, every English ship took on board a_ gun ships, 63 large frigates, 69 small frigates, 217 sloops, 
vorm of adventure in early days, persisted until large quantity of quicklime. Coming downuponthe French 43 cutters, 24 armed ships, 7 bomb vessels and 9 fire ships. 


At the close of the French Wars in 1783, just before the 
Napoleonic Era, we see the beginnings of a balanced navy 


Privateers, fast armed merchant ves- 
sels, preyed on trade. They sailed 
singly and in small squadrons. To pro- 
tect themselves against these, merchant 
vessels also were armed and sailed in 
convoys for mutual support. For the 
suppression of privateering on coastal 
trade the large number of small war 
vessels proved very useful. There was 
much agitation in England for faster 
ships. These proved very valuable for 
scouting and for commerce destroying. 
The fast frigates were the forerunners of 
our scout cruisers. 

It is interesting to note that in our 
war for independence in 1776, David 
Bushnell made the first submarine ever 
actually used in war, and attempted to 
torpedo the English flagship Eagle, a 
sixty-four-gun ship. The submarine 
was hand-propelled, and the difficulty 
of attaching his bomb against the ship’s 

(Continued on Page 197) 


A Photograph of the U.S. S. West Virginia, the Latest Type of Battleship, 
Which Was Launched in 1921 
A bove—Fleet Submarine V-1, Completed 1925, of About 2500 Tons Displacement 
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from their newspapers and say some- 

times, ““Do you recall the Pender 
ease?’’ But you have not heard of the 
Pender case, for you 
don’t live in Brill 
County. Too, it hap- 
pened during the excite- 
ment of the Armistice 
and there was nothing 
unusual about it. Just 
a case of a young man 
shooting his best friend 
in a drunken quarrel 
about a car. He got 
twenty-five years, but 
escaped. They think in 
Brill County that he 
must have had a clever 
accomplice, but Barbara 
Cleve knows better. 

You will say this is a 
dramatic way of begin- 
ning a tale told across 
a snapping grate fire on 
a winter’s evening. I 
caution you, it is not a 
dramatie story. Yet 
perhaps it is if you can 
tune yourself to the 
erude delicacy of a 
young girl’s imaginings. 

Barbara Cleve is a 
lovely thing. I don’t 
say that because I am 
her grandfather, for I 
don’t say it about her 
stupid sisters. I repeat, 
she is a lovely thing; 
she is twenty-one years 
old and is going tomarry 
young Horace Redding. 
He is a nice brown-faced 
boy, and he hesitates to 
marry her because he 
thinks she is tremend- 
ously rich. She has ten 
thousand dollars in the 
bank. I’lltell you about 
the ten thousand, about 
Barbara Cleve and 
Ralph Pender’s escape. 
Ironically, I was the 
judge who sentenced 
him. 

Now about Horace. 
I always liked Horace. 
I saw a good deal of him 
when Barbara would 
come over and visit me. 
Fifteen she was then, 
and already thinking 
about the boys. I don’t 
know what girls of fifteen are like now—I hear they are 
impossible—but Barbara at that age was half a hoyden, 
half a coquette. She had barely left off dolls and taken 
up boys, and was wistfully perplexed by the difference 
between the two. 

Her parents down at Leonard were strict with her. But 
when she came up to see me here at High Ridge I let her do 
what she liked. Why not? She had a good time; she went 
out with two boys, George and Horace, and pretty soon we 
were all betting on one or the other. I bet, myself—on 
Horace. I bet with old Lawyer Burke, who plays chess 
with me every Sunday, that Horace would bring her home 
from church that night, and I won a good cigar. Can you 
beat it, sir? 

She showed me the entry in her diary—went something 


Ag “June 18, 1918. 

“George wouldn’t speak to me this morning. He thawed 
out this afternoon though. Poor kid. They held him in 
the church Sun. night so he couldn’t get to me. Some 
friends of Horace’s held him by the leg. Horace got 
through the crowd in a jiffy and pulled me by the arm until 
I would go with him. It was almost exciting as old tramp 
or prisoners’ base. Out on the street I felt Horace’s hand 
trembling on my arm. I could have laughed. My, George 
was mad!” 


The upshot of that affair was that her folks heard about 
it and sent for her to come home. I guess they thought 
old Andrew Cleve was too doddering to take proper care of 


Prsrom't in Brill County still look up 


IGLVESUS Sia RoA 7 ETD Taras . . 


By Lois Seyster Montross 
Yr Cc ab f 


McCARTHY 


“It’s Nothing at All,’’ He Said in a Low, Taut Voice. ‘‘Nothing, Nothing!”’ 


her, letting her carry on that way in a church. I missed 
Barbara—her running through the house and playing a 
ukulele on the front steps with those silly boys. She was 
one of these little girls that look so painfully, trustingly 
young that it hurts you—wide, limpid gray eyes with no 
knowledge in them, a thin body just rounding out, and 
eager, tender, untried lips. She wasted a great deal of time 
washing her face with different kinds of soap—oatmeal, 
medicated, tar and almond, and finally plain Castile be- 
cause Lillian Russell said it was the best. But all this care 
had never hurt the texture of her clear young skin. 

I bribed her to come back that summer. Otherwise she 
would never have known Pender. I should say I bribed 
her folks, for Barbara never understood nor cared any- 
thing about money. I wrote and said, ‘‘Now look here, 
Barbara, I’ve got a nice check for a hundred dollars await- 
ing a young lady who will come to High Ridge at once,” 
and her folks let her come, because they wanted her to 
have it. 

Well, I didn’t know how she felt about Pender. I didn’t 
know Pender. But she has since shown me her diary and 
told me all about it, sitting on my knee and looking into 
the fire as if she were seeing that strange episode in the 
twisting flames. It seems that she would hang out on my 
garden gate every evening about 6:30 to watch a dusty 
gray racing car go by. The-man. who drove it wore a gray 
cap pulled low over his eyes, and a loose gray suit. He 
drove carelessly, lolling, as young men do, very far back 
from the wheel and occasionally knocking off cigar ashes 
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a lavish sweep she attributed to it gambling, 
wine, cigars, evening clothes, Airedales, music 
caps. She could imagine Ralph Pender an 
Means courteously shaking dice, and singing 
Jolly Good Fellow as they parted at midnight. 
Swinging on the gate, watching the racer disa) 
would have further dreams—of herself coming ¢ 
marble steps with Pender. . . Aman looks 
cratic lighting a cigarette as he comes out of the 
you. . . . ‘‘Well, shall we run to the city thi 
Barbara, do a little show and dance afterward 
garden, eh?” It appears she was very hazy a 
ge7dens. 
In the car with him, she fancied herself sayi 
“Aren’t you smoking too much, old dear?’’ She 
heard a woman say “old dear” to an army office 
Ralph laughed and dropped a little satin bo: 
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lap. E 
“Tf you don’t like pearls, we’ll exchange ‘em 
“You’re awfully sweet to me, really.” Bi 


clinging above her ankles. The quaint poke b ony 
chosen because it suited her curls—Pender be: de 
chalant, tirelessly smoking, speaking in — 


Herself in a short fur coat with a narrow os 


tone to the head waiter. 
“Oh, to be sure, Mr. Pender,” says the head 

too near the orchestra, This way.” 
Everybody turning to look at them. 
“Who is she with?” 


‘q 


dissipated Ralph Pender. They say he is mad 
winds him about her little finger.” . 
ening when she was dreaming these sweet vain 
sray car came down the road. The Gray In- 
ed he little girl in the straight dark-blue dress a 
J ance. She shook her curls, smiled desperately and 
«},0-00h!” just as if he had not been a man about 
‘name a catchword. ‘‘Hoo-ooh!”’ she said, and 
.e same silly little smile she would have used for 
ing brown-cheeked boy like Horace. In fact, it 
mly smile she possessed. ; 
.¢’ stopped the car and took off his cap. And now 
; to tremble, comprehending a painful fact—you 
ilk to realities the way you talk to dreams; you 
st et the way you think you are going to. 
»|redale jumped out and began to bark confidently 
- Pender spoke. His nasal voice was languid: 
yt you touch her, Whisky!” 
"ka squeezed through the half-open gate and 
he dog’s head. She had never been afraid of any 
erything was suddenly easier. Her words came in 
ush. ‘Do you know why I hollered at you? I 
I never rode in one where you 


y, Pender put out his hand and helped her in. The 

leaped in between them, his muddy feet sprawling 

J over her warm lap. 

» nt on talking very fast as the car shuddered, the 

‘gited and they were off, with the wind sweet and 

inst their faces. 

Jéxaven’t any car. Papa thinks he may get one in 
‘My grandfather has one, but it is all closed in. 

like it nearly so well as this where you can see 

ig. It’s fun, too, sitting on the floor, isn’t it?” 

r, with his chin thrust out arrestingly, did not loll 

h quite so much listlessness now. He extinguished 

g,. Barbara was very pained. . 

Jnolease don’t! Please go on smoking!” 

|ve a short laugh, but he did not light it again. 

‘cre a great little girl,” he said. 

‘riot so young. It’s my curls—people always think 

yanger than I am. People have told me I look like 

ekford, with my curls and all. I don’t know. Have 

» seen her?” 

It’s your name?” he asked. He disregarded her 

rl,in a queer way as if he were thinkinz of something 

ai that struck her as very sophisticated, for George 

1 ace minced and reminced her every word. 

zara Glenman Cleve. I don’t live here; I live in 
4. It’s a much larger place than this, about four- 

kb away. I suppose you have been there.” 

iis, he turned and looked her full in the face for 
time, and I can fancy how she would give him back 
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She Would Hang Out 
on My Garden Gate 
Every Evening About 
6:30 to Watch a Dusty 
Gray Racing CarGo By 


such a wide-open, transparently admiring, ingenuous 
glance that he would bite his lip and flush a little, as she 
says he did. 

She continued to talk in her high, fast way, not from 
boldness, but because she didn’t know how to fall into an 
easy silence. She supposed you had to keep talking like 
that or be thought impolite. 

With the impersonal observation of a child, she had 
noticed that his skin was grayishly coarse, like the cap he 
wore; his mouth with its blurred edges had a tired sag, but 
his teeth flashed very white when he smiled. 

As the racer hurled itself with the roar of open cut-out 
along a country road they passed a boy in knickers on a 
saddle horse. He waved at Barbara, his ugly, charming 
face rather surprised. 

“Why, that was Horace—Horace Redding!” she ex- 
claimed, wanting Pender to feel the wideness of her ac- 
quaintance. ‘I’ve gone with him some, but I don’t know 
that I like him any better than George Wallace. At least, 
not much better.” 
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She was wondering all this time where 
they were going but she was confident it 
would be at least to a roof garden. She 
was a little worried about her dark-blue 
linen dress. 
fa “Tf he’d only given me time to change!”’ 
i bh she thought. 

Her amazement then when he suddenly 
stopped the racer was great. 

“‘T guess this is about far enough,” he 
said. ‘I suppose it will be your bedtime 
soon.” 

His unconscious cruelty nearly brought 
tears to her eyes. 

“The idea!’’ she pouted. ‘I guess you 
think I am a young girl! Why, I didn’t 
get in till two the night of George’s party, 
really!” 

“You ought to get in earlier than that,” 
he said severely. ‘‘What are your people 
thinking of?” 

Her pretty savoir-faire all gone, she 
could scarcely speak at all on the way 
home. 

Discreetly, he handed her out a block 
from my house and drove off very fast. 

Her cheeks flushed, her eyes wounded, 
she scurried at once to her bedroom and 
stood in front of the mirror nervously 
powdering her nose. For she says girls 
nearly always do that as soon as they 
come in, even though they are going to 
bed in a moment. 

“It was because I didn’t have enough powder on,’’ she 
thought unhappily. ‘‘It might have been my curls— 
maybe he doesn’t like curls. He must have thought my 
dress was horrid. Oh, he will never ask me again, never!” 

And it was hard for her to sleep that night, her immense 
failure was so bitter, and she lay there in the dark thinking 
of all the brave mature things she might have said. 


mu 
HE next evening Horace came in. He always grasped 
my hand with overdone heartiness and spoke very loud, 
close to my ear. He always said the same thing: ‘“‘How 
do you do, Judge Cleve? What do you think of this 
weather?” and then relapsed into shyness, standing awk- 
wardly on one foot until I begged him to be seated. 

That little beast of a Barbara would often keep him 
waiting half an hour in the torture of genial conversation 
with me. This time it was longer than that, and when I de- 
tected Horace looking at his new watch he pretended that 
it needed winding. I suspect that he broke the mainspring. 

(Continued on Page 123) 


“Why, That Was Horace—Horace 
Redding!” She Exclaimed, 
Wanting Pender to Feel the 
Wideness of Her Acquaintance 
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‘Great Play, That Triple,’? I Remarks 


he had speared a hot twister labeled F. O. B. Fence 

with his meat hand, turned a dizzy triple play un- 
assisted and driven a home run over a string of freight cars 
a hundred feet beyond the right-field fence. That inter- 
ested me and I stuck for the rest of the game. 

Sitting through a row between a seventh and an eighth 
place team in the Bullrush League isn’t exactly the kind of 
joy ride I’d pick for a fried Sunday afternoon in July; but 
I’d been crashing the brush too long for Bull Grogan and 
his Blue Sox to pass up any tips, especially those relayed 
by Fox Hennessy of the Three-Eye. Ivory is like poker 
chips—it has no home and you're just as likely to find it 
here today as there tomorrow. 

As a matter of fact, Milt wasn’t the lad I’d been wised to. 
According to Hennessy, a first baseman named Swanson 
was the kid that was supposed to have been born with a 
through ticket for a big-league berth in his pocket; but it 
didn’t take more’n two innings and three boners to con- 
vince me that the boy’s ticket was for a local that ran be- 
tween the sand lots and Class C. I’m on the mark and 
ready to go when I catches a flash of Small and the circus 
stuff he’s pulling out at short. I never saw a more perfect 
fielding and batting revue than Milt staged that 
day. He dragged ’em out of the air, plucked ’em 
off his shoe strings, swiped ’em from the outfield 
and snatched ’em out of the catcher’s mitt. He 
was all over the lot like a big top, giving it what 
the insurance guys call full coverage. His 
heaves to first were darbs, the pill bling- 
ing across the diamond without the rise 
of more’n an inch. They could of stuck a 
pole with a basket at the bag and made 
just as many assists. That’s the kind of 
Swiss sharpshooter 
Milt was. As for his 
willow work, add a 
couple of singles and a 
double to a home run 
and see what you 
get. 

After the game I 
takes Small off to a side 
and introduces myself 
as a scout for the Blue 
Sox. If I’d’a’ told him 
I was the Prince of 
Wales and proved it by 
falling off of a horse, he 
couldn’t have been 
more flustered. Off 
comes his cap and he 
starts to bowing and 
blushing like school 
gals used to. 

“Great play, that 
triple,’? I remarks: 
Small looks at me sort . 
of blank and I re- 
peats it. 


Wi trensa five minutes of my first peek at Milt Small 
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“Oh, that!” says he. 
T never expected to stop 
the ball, even. I put up 
my hand to protect my 
face and it just stuck.” 

“Maybe,” I admits, looking at him, puzzled; ‘‘but 
it took pretty good headwork to complete the play.” 


By Sam 


ILLUSTRATED 


“Pure luck,” returns Milt. “If Spelvin hadn’t 
slipped on a wet spot he’d of easy got back to first.” 

‘‘And the round trip over the fence?” I asks, sar- 
ceastic, figuring that I’m being kidded. ‘I suppose the 
ball hit your bat while you were backing away.” 

“‘No,”’ comes back Small, solemn, ‘‘that wasn’t it; 
but it was an accident just the same. You remember, 

I had two strikes on me at the time. The next pitch 

was way outside and I took a late swing with the ideas 

that the catcher’d miss the throw and I’d get to first.”’ 
“‘So,”’ I remarks, ‘‘you were really trying to fan when it 
happened?” 

““Yes,’”’ answers Milt, sincere; “‘but the ball took a hop 
in and struck the end of the bat.”” For a while I haven’t 
a thing to say. In the ten years that I’d been 
stalking recruits around the country I’d run into 
about every variety of nut there is, but this filbert’ 
was a new one on me. Imagine a busher, with 
a big-league scout interested in him, trying to 
alibi himself out of good plays! The average kid 
would have told me that unassisted triple put-outs 
were regular fads of his and that the home run 
would of gone twice as far as it did if the wind 
hadn’t blown it back. Modesty, the Lord knows, 
is rarer among tossers than gold fillings in a hen- 
house, and here’s a bobo robbing himself of an 
earned hit! I can’t make him. 

‘“What’s the idea?” I growls finally. 
you want to leave this hick town?” 

““How do you mean?” he inquires. 

‘Well,’ I tells him, cautious, ‘‘I was thinking 
of sticking around here a week or so and giving 
you a deep look-over. If you work like you did 
today right along I might buy you for the Blue 
Sox.” 

“You're joking,”’ stammers Milt. ‘Besides, I 
might not be here in a week.” 

“Why not?” I asks. ‘‘Got another offer?” 

‘No, no,’”’ says Small, hasty; “‘but I’m afraid that I’m 
not satisfying Mr. Woods and he might let me go. You 
know, I’m not always as lucky as I was this afternoon.” 

““We'll see,’ I returns, and leaves him. 

That evening I hunts up Joe Woods, the manager of 
Milt’s layout. He and I were in the American Association 
a lot of years back. 

“What do you want?” he shoots right out. “Swanson?” 

“No,” says I. ‘‘We’re satisfied with the bat boy we got 
now. What’s Small hitting?” 

“Small?” repeats Joe witha grin. “Saw him 
operate today, eh?”’ 

“T did,” I admits. 
his head?” 

“That’s his regular stride,”’ answers Woods. 
“Milt Small’s been smacking the old onion 


“Don’t 


“Was he playing out of 


Both of ’Em Give Smail the Up and Down With Interest, But the Gal’s is Compound 
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‘ 
around .400 @ 
the season 9 
I don’t think } 
more’n two | 
farys : 
“Only two errors,” I gasps, “with all the terrj 
lad covers? What’s keeping him here?” 
“TInferiority complex,” says Joe. ; 
“‘He’s a little thin,” I agrees, ‘‘but he seem; 
enough to me.” . 
‘‘Milt’s strong enough in the body,”’ comes bac 
“but weak in the dome. Didn’t you never mee 
an inferiority complex before?”’ 
“Not socially,” I tells him. ‘What is it ina 
three-letter words?” : 
“Well,’”’ explains Joe, ‘‘ Milt ain’t got no eon! 
himself and no more fight than an aged anglewo. 
always sure he’s going be struck out and ——” 
“T know,’ I cutsin. ‘‘I hada short talk with hi 
told me what accidents that triple play and that’ 
were; but what of it as long as he delivers?” — 
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“Lots of it,’ snaps Woods. “It'd get your na 
if you had a wet blanket on your team that w: 
hanging crape around the place and glooming upt 
He’s so certain that things is going wrong that 
most of my other hired hands beginning to think 


way. *. 
“There never was a bird like Milt for having a 
out of feeling bad.” é 


“T don’t give a hoop-la,” says I, ‘‘how bad h 
long as he fields good. Bull’s got to have anott 
stopper quick. Clancy’s legs are gone and he nee 
senger boy to get a throw to first. I think I’ll take 
on him.” : j 

“Better not,” suggests Joe. ‘Grogan got m 
and he knows I wouldn’t hold out a live one on 
Bull wouldn’t stand for Small for a minute. Th 
still likes s¢ 
don’t he?” | 

“Vesa It 
“but don’t w 
kind of umpit 
getting this 
would make 
spit in a & 

“Not thi 
insists Woods 
punched § 
chin, he’d 
for not ha’ 
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The next morning I gets an 
answer back reading something 
like this: 
iethrough. Bring new man in quick. What dol 
ou the make of his automobile?” 


iI 


‘1G Milt to pack up his troubles in his old carpet- 
al follow me to the big town wasn’t one of those 
h) come under the head of soft jobs. The boy’s 
it}stuff is clicking on all six. 

n(er make good with the Blue Sox,” he tells me. 
it feeling that I’ll be a failure from the start, even 
- pt there.” 

“ o you mean—if you get there?” I wants to know. 
“T don’t never get on a train,” 


j says Small, ‘‘without the idea 
that there is 
: going to be 
a wreck.” 
| wear sus- : 
/\ a belt?” 
h answers Milt. 


osht so,” says I; ‘‘and 

0, you’ve had youu 

1¢2 tight around the waist besides.”’ 

nimagine,” goes on Small, “that I’ll 

ré. two or three days with the Blue 

ic am I going to get back here?” 

g rantee your return fare,” I assures him. 

it all right,” says Little Sunbeam; ‘‘but some 

\t happen to you.” 

| g has so far,” I tells him. 

1 ou’re due,” returns Milt. ‘“‘You’d better buy me 

Ep ticket with a stop-over at St. Louis. A cousin 

‘oing to get married there next week.’ 

a beg I, “the Blue Sox will be playing at home all 
m1 

comes back the rookie; ‘but I’ll be through in 

'{t to the wedding, if there is one.” 

3 the matter?” I asks. “‘Hasn’t that cousin of 

I the girl yet?” 

n engaged for two years,” returns Milt; 

weddings are busted up right at the altar; 
of them might get sick.” 

vel,” I agrees, weary, “‘I’ll buy you a two-way 
41 a stop-over. How about some travel insur- 

es with irony. 

n <I ought to have some,’’ answers Small, “but 

t fi eath and total disability. I’d never get off 

hk leg or anything easy like that, and there’s 

os ey for small accidents that could never 


rab Milt on the rattler, but for all the pleasure 
Uof the trip I might as well been traveling in the 
ead with a pine casket. Half a dozen times 
purer the cloud off and ship him back to 
tpi getting kind of scared about what Bull 
ig to say when he tangles up with the formal- 
le only thing that keeps me from doing so is 
he boy can play baseball and the further 
*t in any position to look a gift hearse in 
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‘Here weare,’’ says I, jovial, 
when the train backs into the 
station, ‘‘safe and sound.” 

“T’m not so sure,’ comes 
back Milt. “I got a little cold 
last night and there’s a beau- 
tiful chance of it turning into double pneumonia. If I’m 
lucky, I might get off with pleurisy. I had a chill this 
afternoon.” 

““That’s nothing,”’ I tells him. 
since the day I met you.” 

“You look bad,” cheerios Small, “‘and stout men like 
you snuff off quick. I’m sure glad that I got that return 
ticket from you.” 

With the ideas of getting Milt off my hands pronto, I 
grabs a taxi and hustles him out to the ball park. It’s 
after game time, but Bull’s in the office and so’s that slick 
trick, Jennie Gilroy, Grogan’s niece. Both of ’em give 
Small the up and down with interest, but the gal’s is 
com pound. 

I don’t know whether I’ve mentioned it or not, but 
Milt’s no error when it comes to looks; not even a fielder’s 
choic2. He’s tall and rangy, with nice hair that’s got a 
permanent wave to it, blue lamps with a kind of dreamy, 
please-don’t-whip-my-dog look in ’em, and the sort of nose 
they always photograph sideways. The boy’s map’s the 
type the frills fall for all right, and I’m not surprised at 
Jennie’s long look-over. I’d noticed on the train coming 
down that the chicks’d pass our seat and come back a 
little later with a magazine they could accidentally drop 
near Small. 

‘Well,’ says Bull, after the introductions are gargled all 
around, “ready to step in and help us out?” 

‘““T’m as ready as I’ll ever be,” stutters Milt; 
fooling if you think I can help you out.” 

“Take it easy,’’ smiles Grogan, figuring, of course, 
that the kid’s playing modest. ‘‘ Work for me like you 


“*T’ve been chilled ever 


“but you’re 


done for Joe Woods 
and I’ll be satisfied.” y 

“T’ll never get no 
lucky breaks again like 
I got up there,” glooms back Milt. 

“You don’t get breaks down 
here,’”’ snaps the boss. “You make 
?em. Understand?” 

“T’ll never make any,” says 
Small. “I got a feeling that noth- 
ing is going to go good for me 

“Tf nothing don’t,” cuts in Bull, 

“there’s one thing that'll go good and that’s you—good 
and quick. What the ——”’ 

“Want me to go now?” cuts in the rookie, eager. 

“Cut it!’ Lyelps at this juncture. “‘Go on in that room 
over there and see if Mike, the trainer, can get you a uni- 
form to fit.” 

‘I’m pretty sure he can’t,’’ mumbles Milt, but he goes, 
taking a smile from Jennie with him. 

““What’d you bring him along for?” asks Grogan, sar- 
castic. ‘‘A mascot?” 

“Didn’t I tell you,’ I growls, ‘‘that he’s got an inferi- 
ority complex?” 

“What’s that?” barks Bull. 

“‘An inferiority complex,”’ I explains, “is something that 
makes you takean umbrella anda pair of galoshes along when 
you're going to an indoor track meet during a drought.” 

“No, it isn’t,” says Jennie. ‘“‘That’s pessimism. A 
person with an inferiority complex just isn’t sure of him- 
self. He always thinks he’s going to fail ——” 
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“That’s Milt,’ I interrupts. ‘The only thing he’s sure 
of is yesterday; he’d give you big odds against tomorrow.” 

“What do we want with a jinx like that?’’ demands 
Grogan. 

“‘He’s handsome,” remarks his niece. 

“That,” sneers Bull, ‘‘might interest me if I was in the 
hay-and-grain business in Iowa and hunting for a team- 
ster. One of the best catchers I ever had was cross-eyed 
and shy an ear.” 

“You want Milt,’’ I shoots at the chief, peevish, ‘‘be- 
cause he can plug that hole of yours at short so that a 
greased young gnat couldn’t wriggle through. You want 
him because he’ll kill off some of those zeros in the B. H. 
column of the box score you’ve been featuring lately. You 
want him ——”’ 

“Yow!” butts in Bull. “A bear in the bushes and a 
boob in the big time! What we need in this man’s league 
is scrappy up-and-at-’em babies.” 

“‘He’s not scrappy,” I admits; “‘but I haven’t noticed 
Clancy battling any pep into that glass arm of his or 
Sweeney cursing any home runs over the fence or Hall 
arguing any unassisted triple plays out of the umps or 
Gillen swearing any clean singles with the sacks soused. 
What do you care what Small thinks as long as he does? 
And the boy is a doeser!”’ 

“Anyways,” backstops Jennie, ‘‘that inferiority com- 
plex can be cured.” 

“How?” asks her uncle. 

“There are ways,” smiles she; but just then Milt comes 
back into the office and we don’t get any details. 

“Find a uniform to fit?” I inquires. 

“Pretty near,” says Small; ‘‘but it’ll be too tight after 
it’s washed. I won’t be here then, though, I guess.” 

“That’s all,” mutters Grogan, biting his lips to keep 
his feelings out of the words.. ‘‘Show up here tomorrow 
at one o’clock.” 

“Tf nothing don’t happen to me, 
merry Milt. 

Figuring it’s sort of up to me to see that nothing does, 
I sticks close to him that night, although personally I’d 
much rather have spent the evening sitting up with 
a sick snake. When I picks him up the next day he looks 
deeper down in the mouth than usual, and as nervous as 
a bridegroom with St. Vi- 
tus. We walks toward 
the ball park trading 
grunts. 

‘How long has she been 
engaged?”’ he asks. 

EoOW Wow we ol 
comes back. 

““Miss Gil- 
roy,” he returns. 

(Continued on 
Page 118) 
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The Next Lizard Singles to Right, But Small Brings 

the Inning to an End With a Double Play That Pulls 

the Cash Customers Out of Their Seats and Even 
Gets the Chief on His Dogs 
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LOOKED at my wrist watch and a 
| gasp of surprise escaped me. Five 

o’clock! Already! The last four hours 
had flashed by, leaving golden accomplish- 
ment behind. I put pencils and clips aside, 
collected my scattered papers, closed desk drawers and 
arose, but in a momentI reseated myself; chairs, desks, 
telephones and pictures were circling the room in drunken 
disorder. And when I attempted the smaller range of my 
own desk, I found inkwells, penholders, calendars and 
blotters all traveling in small select orbits of their own. As- 
suredly the world did move. Before I had quite marshaled 
my forces Miss Wynn joined me. I related the 
small experience and concluded: “‘ I walk two 
miles every day and feel perfectly all right 
asarule. Besides, this work is no physical 
tax. What could be the point?” 

“Point enough,” she answered with- 
out a thought. ‘‘You do not take exer- 
cise enough. And neither do I.” 

*‘Maybe I don’t,’’ I admitted. 
“But I am going to remedy this little 
deficiency in some way. It is too absurd 
to let oneself slump.” 

“‘If you make any discoveries pass them 
along to me,”’ said Miss Wynn. “I have my 
odd moments when I feel a shade under 100 per 
cent.” I promised readily enough, but I might have 
forgotten the whole incident if there had not been an after- 
math. I was dining that evening with old friends, four of 
them. Their talk was filled with golf and tennis and swim- 
ming. 

“T should think that you would find your present life 
very confining,” said one to me. “You are never on the 
links any more.” 

“T have no time,” I replied, truly enough. 

“Time? I should be positively ill if I missed a day. I do 
not see how you manage, when you used to be such a 
regular too.” 


Health Methods for Business Girls 


if WAS very well for those women to talk. With twenty- 
four hours to spend as they liked, it would have been a 
disgrace not to find time for healthful out-of-door exercise. 
And they showed the results in their clear, firm flesh and 
bright, alert eyes. I suddenly felt old and worn beside them. 
My thoughts must have been easily translatable, for sud- 
denly Mildred, with the frankness that has been ours since 
college days, said, ‘‘You ought to do something, old dear. 
You look positively seedy.”’ 

Elsie, kinder, though no less outspoken, offered a sug- 
gestion: 

“Why don’t you ride every morning? Even an hour 
would do you no end of good and you would not miss the 
time.”’ 

“Perhaps not,” I retorted tartly. ‘‘Doubtless six to 
seven in the morning would pass quite marvelously on 
horseback. But I am afraid that I cannot quite make it.” 

The conversation switched then from me to athletics 
in general. I could scarcely contain myself as afternoons 
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were planned for golf foursomes, for tennis matches, for 
motor trips to the seashore. And the old happy school 
days of hockey and water polo and basketball seemed far, 
far in the dim past. 

What did persons do who were tied down to the routine 
of an office or a business? The solution was easy enough 
in summer, when there were gardens to humor and cherish, 

and vacations, with boating and fishing and 
hikes. But how keep sufficiently fit in the win- 
ter to be ready for the strain on soft mus- 
cles that is the price of a garden or of a 
mountain climb. I determined to find 
out for myself. So I made a small list 
of women whom I knew, professional 
or business women like myself, and who 
stood out in my mind as always look- 
ing keen and very fit, and I visited 
them, every one. 

A few were noncommittal, and I shall 
always suspect them of methods that are 
dark and very deep. But most were very 
glad at the implied compliment and willingly 

told their private systems of health. 

Some dieted consistently, others took long and com- 
plicated morning and evening exercises. But by far the 
largest proportion were enrolled in regular health courses. 
Baths, institutes and health studios were told off in rapid 
succession. I was embarrassed by a plethora of riches. 

But it was to a “baths” that I made my first pilgrimage. 
While I was waiting to talk to the head, two women 
clients passed whose aggregate weight would total a gen- 
erous 400 pounds. 

“This is not an establishment confined to reducing, is 
it?” was my first question, natural enough after the 
pageant that just had been vouchsafed to me. It was a 
tactical error. Indeed, it was not only not lim- 
ited to reducings but I could not enroll if that 
was what I wished from its treatments. 

Tacitly, I had to admit that the honors were 
even, for I tip the scales at 112. However, once 
the hatchet was buried and we were smoking the 
pipe of peace, I explained how I had gained 
the initial impression. 

“Of course,’”’ came 
the answer, ‘‘in an in- 
stitute devoted to the 
promotion of health, 
some do come who have 
to be reduced as part of 
the health improve- 
ment. But we do not 
remove flesh for the 
sake of beauty. All we 
want is health.” 

“But it does have a 
decorative effect, 


doesn’t it—especially if you rey 
or ninety pounds in one year? 

“In a year! We would not’ 
tomer lose more than forty 
year. We could not afford to,’ 

“No, I suppose not,” I agreed, astonished 
at his business frankness. ‘‘If you lose a little; 
a customer, it keeps her coming much longer, 

“You don’t see at all. I do not mean ‘affor 
and cents. That is too absurd. I mean that: 
lost too rapidly would neither look nor feel , 
then would others think who saw her and kn 
was coming to us? It would be very bad busir 


Caught Disobeying Orders 


DECIDED to let him talk, for my questions 

profound an ignorance. SoI allowed a glean 

to flicker in my eyes and evinced a willingne 
He continued: 

“That is one point on which we are very 

keep a weight record and if too many pounds a 

But let me illustrate. Just now I was delayed 

keep you waiting. It was a client who hac 

pounds since Monday. That is a pound a day. 

far too much. So I spoke to her in very pos 

‘You are not following our régime. Just wl 

doing?’ And she answered as if she had mad 

provement over our method: ‘I am doing my 

by diet. I have eaten only oranges since my la 

see what they do!’ ‘Oranges!’ I repeated. ‘ 

before her a mirror. ‘Yes, see what you a1 

starvation. 

have circles, ¢ 

lovely. And 

has an unbe 

Now go toyo 

eat as we hi 

you. Othe 

need not ret 


Al Treatment Generally Begins With Exer 


s did she make to your ultimatum?” 

: Dei we order, or we cannot receive her,” he 

he od she might faint on the street! Ter- 

and serious for her, to say nothing the way 

makes her look.” 

;|rtainly not stout ladies’. day, as his next re- 

d: 

pple are often the least satisfactory of clients. 

4 flesh in too many instances means indulgence, 

ea 1 régime is only for the strong-willed.” 

{> the strong-willed?” 

3 women as a rule, and society women from 

fx to thirty and above forty-five.” 

y; surprised that business women rated high in 
I knew how uniformly careful they must be 

in lert physical condition. Their material success 

: it. And since grandmothers are sixty years 

ay wear their clothes similar in style to their 

randdaughters, but brighter hued, it behooves 

..p the sytphlike figure, the bloom of youth and 

kg eye. 


‘ No Time for Triflers 


that baths, institutes and health studios were 

undertheskin. The treatments were quite sim- 
tice was not even a financial discrepancy. Prices 
n¢ according to the name, but according to loca- 
j ientele. The least expensive single treatment 
at $1.50, the highest at $8. Some establish- 
iysingle treatments only as an introductory trial. 


ir limit is either one or two years, a point which 
ti2s overlooked by the beneficiary. A woman 
ir) a health studio recently with a small girl of 
i ‘to her hand. In the course of the prelimi- 
heittle matter of finance was touched upon. The 


led. 
2 at you do not recognize me.” 
”/dmitted the manager; ‘‘you have the ad- 
oe I am afraid.”’ He scanned the card again 
deyes, and added, “If one of my girls 
.1me I would fire her.” 
vcian shook her head. 
-ithis case. I look different, and, of 
Iave another name since I married. 
fired Knopf. I used to come to you 
4 ago. I do not plan to come regu- 

but I thought I might as well 

o: two treatments that you owe me.” 
he was no sympathetic response from 
i@2r, and it was a very much 
customer who presently left 
“Now I shall never come 
» said angrily. 
Wf 


ta 
According to the Individual’s Requirement 


Si 


“You. were not coming anyway,” 
retorted the manager, with more truth 
than tact, and dropped the case. 

Incidentally,. the heads generally 
makea fetish of truth. They are serious- 
minded men and women who are terri- 
bly in earnest.. They have studied at 
home and abroad, and keep in touch 
with the best medical thought of the 
day. They have no place in their estab- 
lishments for clients who are not willing 
to play the game and to follow therules. 
I saw three persons vigorously refused 
admittance into the courses. 

In one institute it was two young 
women. They were girls of twenty-four 
or twenty-five. They 
came into the reception 
hall, giggling and whis- 
pering as they loosened 
heavy fur coats. The 
manager, with a quick 
apology to me, turned 
tothem. I became very 
busy with a magazine 
as he said, “‘You have 
business with me?” 

“Yes,” answered one 
of the girls. ‘‘We have 
just been to Peare’s 
sale of dresses. It was 
a wonder. But there 
were two gowns espe- 
cially lovely and very 
low priced. They fit us 
perfectly except in the 
hips. We bought them 
anyway, and we want 
youtogroom us down.” 

The last remark brought down the house, for both broke 
into peals of laughter. The manager looked very serious. 

“Tamsorry,” he said finally, ‘‘I have no vacancies now. 
If you will come back in four weeks, I will see what I can 
do for you.”’ And he showed them out and closed the door. 
“They will have to be in a different frame of mind before 
they interest me. My assistants’ time is too 
valuable to waste on such cases.” 

The third refusal was much more forth- 
right. A woman whose financial rating has 
changed from nothing into millions in the last 
seven years stopped at the desk after a treat- 
ment and gave loud and unjust criticism of one 
of the attendants. Her purpose was to draw 
the general attention of the room to her im- 
portant self, and she accomplished just that. 

“‘T shall never come again if she does not 
apologize to me for the delay. I told her to 
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From Melting 
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hurry with the massage and 
she took at least half an 
hour.” 

“But, madam, even that is 
too short a time.” 

“She will have to apologize. 
I have an important engage- 


ment and am delayed 
fifteen minutes.” 

In spite of her clothes, 
she looked the fishwife. 
His lips became a thin, 
fine line as he took her 
courteously by the arm 
and led her to the outer 
hall. 

“T will not order a 
woman out of my 
house,”’ he said, ‘‘in the 
presence of others. 
There will be noneed for 
apology since you are 
not coming again. I will 
have my secretary mail 
you a check for refund, 
which will cover any 
treatments still due you 
in this course.”’ 

She showed signs of 
argument, but he had 
rung the elevator bell. 
The car stopped and she 
was on it, alone. 


Desperate 


HEN he came back 
he gave instruction 
to his secretary and 


added, “If Mrs. Brown should ring this office, you may fin- 
ish any business with her without reference to me. It takes 
all sorts of women to round out New York, doesn’t 


it?” he asked me. 


And then: “‘You should have been 


here last month. This woman, Miss Paine, is the head 


of her own law business. 


She had been having rather a 


hectic time in politics for over a year when she came to me. 
I found her in wretched physical shape, with all her organs 
sluggish. The first three treatments were designed to get 
better internal codrdination, and, of course, she felt terri- 
bly ill. So she marched into my office one morning and 
said, ‘Jac, 1am through.’ ‘Are you?’ I asked. ‘Yes,’ and 
she drew from her bag a small gleaming pistol. ‘All right,’ 
I replied heartily. ‘It is probably just as well. You are 
no pleasure to yourself or to your friends or your family. 
Only do it in the hall. I do not want my staff to have to 
clean up the mess. Now don’t let me detain you.’ I stood 


up. 


‘Was there anyone that you wanted me to notify?’ 
(Continued on Page 189) 
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HERE was a 
young man 
- whose father 


and mother wished 
him to marry. Of 
course, being 
ready for anything 
that would please 
them, he bowed 
and consented. 
Without loss of 
time, the affair, in 
proper hands, be- 
gan to move. The 
mut paw came and 
reported. 

“Heh, heh!”’ So 
far Yi Tao, in the 
back garden, had 
been talking ear- 
nestly, with his 
head under gray- 
green, many- 
pointed sprays; 
but now he 
bounced up, an 
artichoke in each 
hand, and began to 
cackle, then to 
Varig) ie Ya0n 
askee what iss! I 
long tam fo’get. 
Iss fonny! Mui 
yan, mui paw—ho, 
ho! ! ” 

His hearer, an 
ignorant fellow, 
had expected the 
term ‘‘mei jin,”’ 
and so got lost. 

“Iss fonny!”’ 
Tao’sface, old gold 
in color, became 
wrinkled with 
mirth, and be- 
tween their heavy 
lids his eyes were 
like black sparks. 
The humor of 
something far 
away and long forgotten convulsed him. “That kine of 
ooman, plenty Chinaman laughing to her. You see, mui, 
one way meaning, she go talk to mally; odda way, Jixy lek 
olo tame birt sing in birt cage to ketchem yong wile birt 
alloso.”’ 

In short ‘‘mui’’ has a dozen meanings, varied by the 
tone of the speaker’s voice. Let schoolmasters puzzle their 
brains, as Tony Lumpkin well sang, with grammar and 
nonsense and learning. It is enough that one kind of 
“mut” signifies a decoy in a trap, or cage, with three com- 
partments, the two outermost having their doors open— 
but set very ticklish—the inner containing a bird that 
sings the joy of prison life. Other birds, free, winging the 
air, come down to balance on a twig, cock their heads, 
admire the siren’s music, and hop nearer. 

“She sit inside, plenty sing, talk, talk, talk, lartchee 
ting to eat. Wile birt com, littoo bit, littoo bit, wantchee 
look-see, welly nice, mo’ better. Walkee inside. Quick, do’ 
shot, bofe end. Ketchem two.” 

Even so a wilier songstress, the professional woman go- 
between, the mui paw, decoys her pair of little victims 
into matrimony. 

Tao laughed once more, and stooping ran his head under 
the gray-green jagged sprays, where as he peered between 
shadow and sunlight, he muttered something unfavorable 
to our Western method. 

“But in China mos’ bes’ way. Dis contry mo’ worse. 
De girl on a street bom-bom-bom allo tam, spoilum fo’ 
wife. No good.” 

Thus it was not until after the artichokes had been 
picked and cleaned, cooked and eaten, that he got his tale 
of the pawnbroker’s clerk fairly going. 

“‘See, da, one yong man he’s fadda pooty off.”” So, at 
dishwiping time in the kitchen, Tao started anew. “He 
man likee olo ting. He’s fadda-modda die, leaf de monney. 
He go roun’ see olo ting, what he buy. Nen, aftu, he spen’ 
allo mcnney, can’t makee liffing. He’s name Chun Yu.” 

Before his parents died, long before, even as a boy, Chun 
Yu had shown himself a great lover of the curious, the 
antique. Indeed, when the matchmaker found a most 
charming girl in a family no less honored than old, and 
brought back word, she made it a reproach and an obstacle 


“‘to Those Brutes Below!" 


“They Exhibit Her,’’ He Raged, 


that men everywhere knew him for an-idler who went day- 
dreaming from window to street window, hanging about 
peddlers, mooning in old alleys and haunting the pawn- 
shops. Throughout the City of Genii, which lies between 
the Pearl River and the White Cloud Mountains, not a 
lazier fellow breathed this air of life than Master Chun 
Yu. The girl’s father said so; or if not, the muz said it for 
him in her report, knowing that a case without difficulty 
brings less renown to a practitioner. She had the wisdom, 


perhaps not of Solomon, but of Solomon Pell. Negotiation . 


proved long, therefore, and wordy; but in the end, her art 
being persuasive and Yu’s father ‘‘pretty off,’’ she 
triumphed; and like the singing bird, when both doors tip 
with a click, had caught two. The young man learned that 
he would marry an unseen creature whose name was 
Jasmine. 

“Well, the old folks are happy,” he reflected. “It is 
right. Why do you not feel more glad? You must behave 
as though you did.” 

Their happiness began in the spring, at the Dragon Boat 
Festival time. Then all fell to ruin. Within a month his 
father died of a seven-day fever; before the New Year, his 
mother, of something slow that appeared to have no name. 
They had pampered their only child, but not spoiled him. 
Overthrown, stunned, lost in a world gone black, Yu rose 
after a time to go on as best he could without them, and to 
bear his grief like a man. By the old rule which the family 
had always kept, his outward mourning would continue for 
three years. 

“There can be no talk of marrying till then,” said the 
orphan. ‘‘Much may happen to prevent ——” Sud- 
denly his heart rebuked him. ‘‘ What is this? For shame!” 

He had caught himself dallying with a base hope. 

“Let the girl be as crook-back and withered,” he 


years you shall have her brought home! Stand by your 
word, and theirs.” 


It was all very well to say so. In time, howeree as his - 


mind grew more tranquil and a solitary life became habit, 
Yu recalled the family promise with anything but joy, 
shoved it into the background, the future, and being no 
hypocrite, acknowledged a sense of reprieve. He took to 
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- fortune dwindled with amazing speed, Yu's’ 
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of a thousand such he Puitetre buy one, a hid 
jar that made bystanding beggars grin; th 
nothing more for a week or a month, perhaps 
minute a white scroll wondrous with perfect w: 
beheld since the time when written words were 
it hung on the wall of a true emperor. 4 
“‘T’ll give you five hundred dollars.’’ Chun 
own silly notion of trading. ‘‘A half—no, a 
what it may be worth;. but I am not rich.” — 
The vender, prepared to ask five dollars and 
ing down, often jumped at this bargain; mo 
refused, waited, ran his legs off tendering dros 
market, became a laughingstock and made the 
all in bewilderment. : 
“That young man is either great scholar 0} 
said many a merchant, looking cornerwise @ 
after asale. ‘‘The same thing, no doubt. Butc 
the better, and I cannot tell which. Ready mon 
What a price! No, no, of us two, he was the lu 
Chun Yu did not look at all deranged. A} 
made youth, he wore the plainest of bluish-w 
garments, but kept them neat, and stroll 
jaunty indolence of one who could move qui 
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One certainty appeared as time went by. | 


money ran dry. | 
And to show for it he had nothing more thi 


room in his house, and which contained a fe 
few drawers, crammed like a jackdaw’s -— 
broken curios. 

“Tt was a fair start.’’ He shook his head 
them, one evening. ‘All good. But I wen 


th.vall hung the pride of his collection—a painting 
ty by the Ma brothers, of cypresses that clung 
and another which, if genuine, far outvalued 
nything in the room—a picture, scabbed with 
jj of a horse upside down. } 
erible,” said Yu; “ineredible that paint should 
e /elve hundred years, with color so fresh. And if 
e jin Kan’s ——” 
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ti horse were, in all the city not a man lives who 
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ieyhought. It refused to go. His time of reprieve 
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»y must marry her, whatever she is.”’ 
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je like toothache. What was her name again? 
his feeble—a flower, a vine or a perfume? 
olbly it is Onion.” He grinned without much 
- You have kept a monster waiting in your back 
irhe dark, and now she will burst forth to claim 
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“Genuine. 


refused to lift a countenance yellower than citron and 
smooth as cream. She buried her chin, hugged both elbows 
tight up the sleeves and shivered at him. 

‘Weare all busy toward the end of the year,’’ she whined. 
“T do not remember you, sir. The night is too cold for 
gossip.” 

Chun Yu stared. 

“Gossip? Indeed, you do not remember. It is business. 
I am bound to marry a girl of the Koh family—what was 
her name?—you know. Not Onion, of course. Some- 
thing—Jasmine, that was it. Su Hing. Jasmine. Her 
father ought to be reminded that I’m out of mourning and 
ready.” 

The matchmaker hid her elbows more deeply. 

“You? Ready for what?” She frowned as at a riddle. 
“Oh, yes!” The laugh, the sudden air of enlightenment, 
confusion, deference—were so natural that any man, un- 
less he had spent three years in learning to tell the true 
from the false, might have been deceived. ‘‘ How stupid of 
me not to catch the joke at once! But your affair, among 
so many, so long over and done with! I remember now I 
was extremely sorry that it fell through, that we failed. 
You have a right to laugh at me, sir, though I did my best 
for you. And will again, another time, with better luck to 
us both. . Walk slowly!” 

The dismissal, however bland and smiling, did not make 
Chun move. 

“‘Joke?”’ he cried. ‘‘What joke?” 

“Surely you were not serious?” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” said the youngster, “‘that an 
honorable man like Mr. Koh would break his word?”’ 

She gave him a fat little ogle, coy and superannuated. 

“I am not the guardian,” she chirped sweetly, ‘‘of Mr. 
Koh’s word, nor do I discuss what is beyond me. But no 
doubt everyone felt pleased that our mistake appeared in 
time. The thing lapsed, fortunately, without giving him 
offense; long ago, so long that he has forgotten any slight— 
if there was one. A person of broad mind is Mr. Koh, I 
assure you. Of course, like any merchant, he prefers a man 
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to be solvent—you do yourself, don’t you?—and to pay 
his debts, for example, at this time of year.” 

Still chattering, she hurried off in the crowd. 

“They have!” 

Yu stood in his tracks, dumfounded, as though heaven 
and earth had crashed. The street, which he knew like his 
pocket, had gone strange, heartless, colder than the night 
fog dimming its lamps; the very signs—red, black, gold, 
white lettering on vertical narrow boards, thickened by 
their number the air they hung in—multiplied, swam be- 
fore his eyes, then grew distinct but alien, a forest of labels 
without any meaning unless bad; while past him went the 
same old fellow creatures in black or dingy blue, pale-green 
or claret, but all suddenly foreigners pouring down some 
nightmare alley into nowhere. A devil playing tricks had 
changed the world. 

“They have broken it. Liars!’ 

Chun Yu ran after the woman, who disappeared round a 
turn in the labyrinth of corridors. As he caught sight of 
her again, she went dodging into a shop. 

“Why follow? You cannot make a scene there.” 

The fit of astonishment passed. Things turned real once 
more. He came to his proper senses, read the lantern—a 
yellow globe cross-barred with vermilion writing—and 
knew it for that of a dealer in fireworks. Let her go, let 
her stay hiding, the old cheat. Yu flung away and stalked 
through the crowd in a rage. 

“Liars! They get rid of me, throw me aside! 
hearted litter of foxes!’ 

Then, the humor of it striking him, he paused in a dark 
corner to laugh. Why, here was nothing but what he had 
secretly hoped for! ‘‘You’re free!” 

Yet being so, and having laughed at his wounded van- 
ity, he came home with a sense of wrong to brood over. 
What had the bold-faced mui fraud thrown at him as a 
parting injury? ‘‘‘Pay debts at the New Year’? She 
meant I couldn’t! A rather coarse gibe.”’ 

True, he had of late neglected his accounts. This night, 
here and now, he would sit down to them, put, all in order. 
Yu lighted his lamp, drew 
forth books and papers, 
ground fresh ink, sucked a 
brush to its finest point and 
began reckoning. 

Alone with his shadow, 
quiet as a mouse, he worked 
on and on, past midnight, 
far into the morning, till 
his feet and hands were 
numb with cold, his head 
burned like fire. 

“She hit the mark!” he 
whispered, jerking upright, 
aghast, from a column of fig- 
ures. ‘‘That poisoned tongue 
spoke the truth. I have 
spent money like a child 
throwing sand!”’ 

It was a poor breakfast he 
made after his vigil, and a 
long countenance he took 
outdoors when the winter 
sun rose gray behindfog. So 
began three days of hurry 
and heart-sickness. They 
ended worse, for with only 
half his debts paid and a few 
hours remaining, he stood 
after dark at a pawnshop 
counter and wrangled with 
the head clerk of Kee 
Cheong. 

“You are joking!’’ Chun 
Yu expostulated. 

“*T could not lend more on 
those—no, not to my grand- 
father.’’ Between them lay 
a handful of precious ob- 
jects from Chun Yu’s col- 
lection, the best that he 
could bring himself to sacri- 
fice. ‘‘Nothing more.”’ The 
chief clerk, a little pale 
wiseacre, had features like 
amonkey carved in old bone, 
hard, polished, all knobs and 
hollows of cunning. ‘‘Take 
or leave.” 

The handful was of great 
value, the offer derision. 

“Fit for an emperor they 
may be,’’ squeaked the old 
man, ‘‘as you say, sir; but 
I am not an emperor.” 

Chun Yu, despairing, 
snatched them from the 
board. 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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NY man past sixty years 
A old, who has lived all his 
life with a relish, with a 

keen appreciation of the fact 
that the world about him is full 


of interesting persons and things, and who has a ye; 
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ing. Such a man is Chet McAusland; and 

have spent more than one long hour listening to 
him. It is always worth while. Even when he 
repeats himself—that is any man’s privilege—the stories 


-he tells acquire a new flavor from being retold; and now 


and then out of the wealth of his memories a new person- 
age appears, marching for a brief space across the stage, 
impressing himself and his peculiar characteristics indel- 
ibly upon the hearer.. Chet loves to talk about trout 
fishing, and about gunning for woodcock. These have all 
his life been his passions; the fact that he was at first a 
granite worker, and then a deep-sea fisherman, and finally 
a farmer has never been permitted to interfere with them. 
He has fished with many men, and gunned with many 
others; and his approval of most of these men is the more 
marked because of the violence with which he condemns 
the others.. The unskillful angler who spoils the brook for 
the next comer, the gunner who claims every bird that 
falls, the fisherman who kills small trout and the man who 
is careless with his gun—these alike fall under his disap- 
proval. I have heard him tell more than once of a day in 
his boyhood when he followed his father to one of the Waldo 
County brooks and lay prone in the background, his func- 
tion to bait the hook and remove the fish, while his father 
at the water side cast his line and drew from the pool some 
two score trout in an incredibly short space of time. The 
incident as he relates it has an unforgettable charm; but 
he is apt to conclude it by saying: ‘There were more trout 
then, though. Father was a pod-auger fisherman.” 

The adjective when I first heard it from his lips, did not 
particularly impress me. Chet’s idiom is apt to be rich and 
full of the flavor of an old folk-tale; it is not always easy 
for the man himself to define more exactly the meaning of 
his phrases. But the context is usually sufficiently reveal- 
ing, and one hears from him a strangely used word or one 
altogether novel without any sense of discord. They fit so 
perfectly into his familiar speech. I supposed, without 
inquiring, that to call a man a pod-auger fisherman was to 
pay him a tribute; came only at a somewhat later date to 
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understand that Chet in reality meant to say his father’s 
methods were rude and primitive. — 

Upon later occasions I heard Chet speak again of pod- 
auger men. And once I was sufficiently curious to consult 
the dictionary; but I could discover only that the pod 
auger was a boring tool of a certain design not much used 
nowadays. This did not sufficiently enlighten me, and I 
had it in mind to ask Chet sometime to explain himself 
more fully. When the time came, and I did so, I was some- 
what surprised to discover that the term was one of mild 
and faintly contemptuous derogation. 

He had spoken of a man he had known in the granite 
quarries along the Penobscot River. “‘I used to be kind of 
sorry for him,’”’ Chet explained. ‘‘ His name was Haddocks, 
Ernie Haddocks. His pa run a moccasin factory in Bangor, 
but Ernie worked in the querry for a while, time I was 
there. He never was any good at it, though. Just a pod- 
auger man.”’ ‘ 

We were in the dining room at Chet’s farm, supper done, 
the paper read. I had come to Fraternity with some idea of 
rabbit shooting, but the bitter cold kept us indoors. It had 
been thirty-nine below zero at the village that morning; 
had moderated somewhat toward nightfall so that our own 
exertions kept us comfortably warm when we went down 
the hill on snowshoes to fetch the mail. While we were 
gone Mrs. McAusland did the dishes, and Chet and I hay- 
ing returned, had decided against cribbage and had spoken 
of going early to bed when this word on his part diverted 
our intention. 

‘‘What is a pod-auger man, Chet?” I inquired. “I’ve 
been meaning to ask you.” 

““Why, a kind of a thumb-handed man,” Chet replied 
uncertainly. ‘‘A man that don’t know how to do anything 
right. Whatever he does is wrong. He goes at things the 
wrong way.” 

“Where did the name start? What does it mean?” 
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“Witt Had Got Over His First Row With Ernie. ’Tilda 1 


Talked Him Out of it, Prob’ty”’ 


Chet laughed. ‘I never stop 
much about it,” he said apologetic 
as I know.” | 

I told him what a pod auger ws 
had never seen one. ‘Didn’t it 
such a thing,” he confessed. 

“Probably the phrase arose wh 
were first coming into use,” I su 
carpenter who still used. the old 
may have been called a pod-auger man, as 
sion.” aS 5 aes 

‘Always heard it to mean that a man di 
to go about doing a thing,’’ Chet agreed. ‘‘ 
Ernie a pod-auger man, account of that. 
learn how to cut granite; and you couldn 
thing, either. A stubborn man, he was, an 
think his way was the best way.” 

It was clear that this Ernie Haddocks 
himself on Chet’s memory; and men who 
are usually worth hearing about. I sai 
“Tell me about him. I’d like to know jus 
auger man is. May want to use the word si 

Mrs. McAusland, across the table with th 
an explosive sound. ‘‘You get Chet start 
you won’t get to bed till midnight,”’ she pr 
bly. ‘‘He never does know when to stop, o 

I assured her that I was not as sleepy 
“You and Chet sit up half the night anyw 
her. ‘‘Go ahead, Chet. What about Erni 

‘“Why, I don’t know as there’s much of 
about him,” Chet replied—and proceeded t 
in error in this estimate. 


Chet himself had gone to work in the gr 
a boy; he had tried every task, from pow 
scale; and he had been—this I knew from 
a good man at the trade. He must have b 
pert when Ernie Haddocks came to work t 
have been expected to have the expert’ 
awkward novice. But Chet has always a 
in his attitude toward other men; he is sl 
them. Once he has decided against a man, 
unshakable; but he will often give the be 
where no actual doubt exists. So now he 
tolerantly. 


a trick to cutting granite,’’ he explained. “You 
; you’re squaring up a block, and you’ve got 
luck leeway to work in. If you take off too 
ive to be thrown on the grout pile. So you have 
, {cut as snug as you can, and that means you’ve 
ni how the grain runs, to keep from splitting off 
- something. This was what Ernie never could 
rad. 
: sched him take a block of granite and cut off, 
if hes across one side, to square it; and when he’d 
t! last corner he’d chip the corner off slanchwise, 
hve to take another cut to get it square. And 
ie knock off the corner again. A man that knows 
v4 ean tell the grain, and work against it, kind of, 
, plit at the end. And a man that don’t know his 
he knocks off a corner once, ought to know 
Bak the other way of the grain the next time. 
ys figured Ernie was just kind of stubborn that 
yjeen him take a two-foot-thick block of granite 
el ff two inches across a face of it, and spoil a cor- 
ice another cut the same way, and keep doing it 
lock of granite wasn’t anything but a slab and 
i (ps. 

" Ke to him, and he’d look at you with a kind of 
s he didn’t know just what the trouble was any- 
yhe’d scratch his head and say, ‘Well, a man 
_ able to do it this way.’ And then he’d go at it 
vas stubborn, like I said; but stubborn the way 

3 stubborn, because he don’t know any better. 
i kind of pitiful, too; because he was always so 
e was right, when he was wrong all the time. 
for him, and I used to try to show him; but 
", “A man ought to be able to.’ And he’d 
ad the pers split off, and he’d start all 


4 lea te relight his pipe; and Mrs. McAusland said 
‘re heard you tell that story a hundred times!”’ 
ry to me,” I assured her. “I don’t know any- 
¢; granite cutting, but I can see the sense in what 
’ 
jly could, but Ernie,” Chet agreed. ‘‘He 
: he wouldn’t.” 

jronder he held his job,’’ I suggested. 

, Chet explained, “I guess he wasn’t getting 
ything. His pa had some money, and a pretty 

:ess in Bangor. He wanted Ernie to learn a 

(e’d put him in the querry. Most every man had 

{yse days. There used to be a man in Frankfort 
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then, had more money than any man 
in town, but he put all his boys to 
learn coopering. He was a hand to 
talk, and I’ve heard him talk about 
it at the store there. ‘A man can 
lose his money,’ he’d say. ‘His 
house can burn down and his cows 
can die. But if he’s a cooper he’s 
always got his trade.’ There was 
money in coopering then, more’n 
there is now. Now you can buy 
shooks of staves all sawed from the 
mill, and a machine to set up the 
casks with.” 

“Why didn’t old man Haddocks 
make Ernie a cooper?”’ I inquired. 4 

Chet laughed. ‘“‘He’d tried it,’’ he t 
agreed. “‘But Ernie always held out 
that there wasn’t any sense making } 
hoop poles out of birch and popple 
and such when you could use a twist 
of wire easier; and the cooper he 
worked for wouldn’t have him around, he argued so.”’ 

He continued, reverting to the quarry: ‘‘He was a hand 
to argue. Had a lot of ideas, all of them foolishness; but 
he was so sure he was right. It wasn’t only the way he cut 
granite. He even had ideas about the way to eat, and the 
way to sharpen his tools, and the kind of clothes to wear. 
Used to eat turnips, raw, for his lunch; and carrots too. 
Nothing but cattle feed, but he’d eat them. And he’d 
spend half a day rigging a treadle to turn the grindstone 
himself, instead of getting somebody to turn for him. Same 
way with his clothes. He’d always wear a coat that pulled 
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~.. on over his head, without any 
buttons on it, because it saved 
time; and he had a contraption 
on his shoes so he didn’t have 
to lace them up. Just foldakind 
of flap over, with some loops 
sticking through holes, and put 
a piece of wire down through the 
loops.”” He chuckled. “I’ve 
laughed at that man. Everybody 
laughed at him. They’d get mad at 
him for being so dumb and so stubborn; 
but he was kind of pitiful too. He 
wasn’t any bigger than me, and never 
a hand to fight. I rec’lect he did have 
a fight once, him and Dave Pirt; and 
he went at that the same fool way he 
did everything.” 

“Who was Dave?” I asked. 

“That was after Ernie took to farm- 
ing,’’ Chet explained. ‘‘After he give 
up granite cutting. His pa had a farm 
+» he’d bought for taxes, up above Frank- 
. fort village; and when they wouldn’t 

have Ernie around the querry any 
longer old man Haddocks told him to 
try farming for a spell. The place was 
all run down, ready to fall to pieces, 
but Ernie took hold of it, and he made 
a lot of talk about what he was going 
to do.”’ 

“Did he know anything about farming?” I asked. 

‘‘George Harry, no!” Chet assured me. ‘‘He didn’t 
know anything about anything. He tinkered around the 
buildings all summer, getting them so he could live in them; 
and he’d go down to the store of an evening and tell all he 
was up to. Dave Pirt lived in Frankfort then, and Dave 
used to be the one to laugh at Ernie at the store. It looked 
like he kind of took a grudge against Ernie. I never cared 
much for Dave, but he had a good farm and he kep’ it up 
good. Hard worker, he was. It was him everybody looked 
for ’Tilda Neel to marry. Maybe the reason he took a dis- 
like for Ernie was because Ernie started right in to hang 
around ’Tilda. She was old Will Neel, the shoemaker’s 
oldest girl. Lived right there in the village and taught 
school. Dave had been keeping company with her going 
on a year when Ernie started in on the farm; and Ernie 

(Continued on Page 154) 


“‘“And the More He Hung Around ’Tilda the More He Wanted to Hang Around Her"”’ 
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Reminiscences -Time Secondhand Car Dea 


FEW years ago, before I grew middle-aged and staid 

A and weighted down with a conscience, I was what is 

known in automobile circles as a gyp. That is a 

word used to describe a member of a group of secondhand- 

ear dealers, some of whom took pride in handing their 
customers, when possible, the dirty end of the stick. 

Buying used cars from these gyps was an adventure not 
soon to be forgotten. It was like taking a flyer in wildcat 
stock, except that the man who bought one of our cars did 
usually get a run for his money. It may have been only a 
short run, but it was more than he would have got out of 
buying Sure-Thing Pete or some other knife-edged security. 
And he not only got a 
run for his money but 
he had the satisfaction, 
if he was stung, of 
knowing he had been 
trimmed by some of the 
keenest minds in the 
secondhand automobile 
world. My own was 
keen enough, I’m glad’ 
to say, to persuade me 
to quit before gypping 
became a habit too 
strong for me to break. 

As a result of past 
offenses, harsh names 
are part of the atmos- 
phere of the used-car 
game. They go along 
with it just as natu- 
rally as beans go with 
pork or mint sauce with 
lamb. I have been 
called all the harsh 
names on the calendar 
in my time, and ‘‘gyp” 
is the mildest of the 
lot. I have deserved 
some of the abuse that 
has been heaped on me, 
but not all of it. 

I still sell used cars, 
but I operate now on 
almost a _ golden-rule 
basis. And so that no 
one will accuse me of 
being a hypocrite, I’m 
going to admit that I 
do this not because of 
any sentimental feeling 
for my fellow man, but 
through plain selfish- 
ness. I find it a more 
profitable, more pleas- 
ant and less trouble- 
someway todobusiness. 

You are probably wondering how it is that, in the light 
of the general reputation we secondhand people have, we 
do manage to find enough customers to enable us to stay 
in business. The explanation is that, with a few excep- 
tions, we are not so black as we are painted. I have been 
carrying on for more than twenty years. It must be plain, 
it seems to me, that if I hadn’t built up some sort of 
clientele of satisfied customers, I’d be sleeping on a park 
bench today. The old slogan A Satisfied Customer is Our 
Best Advertisement applies to my store just as much as to 
any other. I have sold hundreds of cars to hundreds of 
people who have got good value for their money and have 
come back for more. I have, at times, stung people, wit- 
tingly and unwittingly. These have been in the minority. 
When I was younger, my conscience was more elastic and 
I used to enjoy an occasional tilt with a disgruntled pur- 
chaser. Age has tended to take the edge off my appetite 
for battle, though it has not yet dulled my faculties—or 
so I like to think. 
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The Car That Wouldn’t Back 


ERE is a story from my unregenerate youth, long ago. 

A man bought a car from me and gave me another in 
trade. The reverse gear on the trade-in was out of commis- 
sion. You could run the car forward, but not backward. 
Shortly after I got this one-way boat, another man came 
in, saw it, liked the looks of it and asked me to give him 
a demonstration. I declined at the time, pleading an en- 
gagement downtown, but said if he would return later in 
the day I’d gladly demonstrate the car. 


My reason for postponing his ride was that the auto- 
mobile entrance to my place was opposite a wall, which 
made it necessary to back and fill twice in order to run a 
ear in or out, and naturally I didn’t want him to know that 
this machine had no reverse. I planned to have the old 
stove iron pushed out in his absence and waiting for him 
in front of the store. Something came up, however— 
something always was coming up in those. days—which 
made us forget about getting the car out, and it was still 
indoors when he arrived. I was.a bit nonplused, but my 
mechanic took hold of the situation like a captain of 
marines. 
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A French Taxi Which Was Used During the War to Transport French Troops From Paris to the Front, Photographed 
at a New York Pier, About to Start Uptown Under its Own Power 


He cranked the motor, and ushering the prospect into 
the driver’s seat, said suavely, ‘“‘You can tell more about 
her if you take the wheel yourself, sir.’’ 

He motioned for me to climb in beside the victim. The 
latter drove slowly out of the door, stopped at the wall, 
slewed his wheel around and shifted into reverse. As he 
speeded up the engine and let in the clutch I held my 
breath. 

But lo and behold, the car moved backward. Once more 
we went forward to the wall, and once more moved back- 
ward—pulled by three unseen huskies led by the mechanic. 
Then up the road, and the sale was made. The purchaser 
drove off and passed out of my life forever. 

Selling used cars calls for a high order of salesmanship. 
I don’t say this with any idea of pinning a rose on myself, 
but as a straight statement of fact. The element of suspi- 
cion in the prospect’s mind. makes it necessary for the 
seller to be on the alert every instant. A false move, the 
wrong attitude toward the prospect, a wrong inflection of 
the voice, and bingo! he’s lost. You have to study your 
man, watch him like a hawk, while pretending to be casual 
and only mildly interested. 

Two things I have learned in my twenty-odd years in 
the business are: First, not to talk too much; and second, 


not to try to size up a customer too soon. The young sales- | 


man usually falls down in both these respects. He thinks 


he has to keep up a running fire of conversation and he be- ~ 


lieves he can read men at a glance. By doing all the talk- 
ing, he makes a prospect restive and uneasy. And as to that 
thing of reading character on sight, my opinion is that it’s 
the bunk. I’ve been wrong and I’ve seen others guess 


wrong too often to have much faith in it. T. 
low and give the other man a chance to sho 
It’s safer. 

When a possible buyer walks into my place 
and let him wander around a bit by himself, 
had a few minutes in which to sort of get his 
join him and walk around with him. I give hi 
time and wait for him to speak to me before 
him. He’ll ask a question sooner or later an¢ 
begin to draw him out. I ask him what sort 
looking for and try to get an idea of how muc 
has to spend. And all the time I watch him for 
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on it, Pl 
appoint him.”’ This is useful in the first plac 
to steer a man away from the car you want 
The thought that someone else wants it, t( 
maybe he can beat him to it, gives an added di 
the machine. And, of course, you always 
deposit as the easiest sort of obligation to get 
merely a guaranty of good faith. 

“You think it over, Mr. Jones, and if for an 
decide you don’t want to take delivery, why 
and I’ll refund your money. But give mea de 
I can protect you on this car. Otherwise I dc 
find it here tomorrow.” 

When a man has given you a deposit, he’ 
three-quarters sold. For though you canndo 
take the car merely because he has paid a 
and though he can make you give him back h 
nevertheless feels a strong moral obligation ti 
with the deal. The average man knows little a 
and about his rights. Some dealers take adv: 
to bulldoze the unhappy fellow who wants his 
and bluff him out of it: There are times, ho: 
they are justified, as when they punish one 0: 
joy riders who work: every dealer on the st 
demonstrations, making a deposit so they wil 
rides and then not ening. the car when ie: 
the store. 

Here’s a stunt one wise boy ted to slip ov . 
was a nice-looking chap, about twenty-five, 
well-spoken, and he came in and picked out 7 
car right off the bat. I made him a fair price | 
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aly comes face to face 
itleternity in one climactic 
onnt a few thousand words 
d of a tale of adventure. 
mace at the unknown came in the very first 
pl In the bare, glistening corridor of an office 
¢, /ittle man, who is known to millions by his 
or’, said to me, “You get the air right away, 
ge} ll.” 
fal next second I stood alone in the sound- 
| s dio of broadcasting station ZYX, grinning 
1c lisk whose silence was, to me, the ominous 
of million critical, impatient people, waiting, 
| 


is, 


BD eeibing terrifyingly abrupt about broad- 
fcthe first time. A few weeks of important 
ci to bored friends that one is to talk on the 
tiught whatever about what one is to say or 
e to say it—and one is confronted by “‘the 
t ivention of modern times.” 
voice, sir,’’ was the last whispered injunc- 
}. By all means normal voice! But where 
3 done? I certainly couldn’t use my own. I 
ey, sure that I had ever had one. 
i jen pictures of studios, but now I felt this 
-yat it was—a subtle, dead-walled trap of 
1: innocent-looking partitions, I knew, were 
at walls within walls. Two bracket lamps, 
g irough the curtain, cast soft shadows from 
hiz shades. A heavy, quicksand carpet was 
1) 
‘t| booming echoes of the corridor, the silence 
tible, sticky thing. The lifeless hangings 
tireach out and lap up the little sounds the 
-{ my manuscript made. A million people 
I as assured, on my lightest whisper—waited 
10 well their sets worked in receiving it. 


Fiying With the Human Voice 


)¢ingatravelogue. I focused my eyes on the 
rs efore me and tried to talk. Ready, set, go! 
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fcfifteen minutes. There was fascination in the 


‘conds, an uncanny pull to that unresponsive 
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), Something quite distinct from the mind, be- 


li ough I breathed and gesticulated into nothing, 
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PHOTOS, BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N. Y. C. , 
The Radio Station at the University of Itlinois, Showing the Broadcasting Studio, Transmitter and Power Room 


MeAlllister Imgersolll 


Lucrezia Bori and John McCormack Before the Microphone 
in the WEAF Studio, New York City, New Year’s Night 


could never modulate it, softening the hoarseness, magni- 
fying my whispers. And half a mile away, I had been 
told, through the cold hardness of the winter night, other 
youths in the transmitting station toyed with my voice. 
Their strange dials made faces at it, chased it through 
tiny coils, across tall glass lamps and whisked it up into 


the air only to hurl it out, homeless 
and alone. 

Still, I talked on, monotonously, 
plodding. How important I was, 
here in the throne room, talking so intimately with the 
genie of the lamps! I breathed and scientists spun 
thumbscrews and called upon the limitless power of a 
magnificent waterfall, harnessed for the one purpose of 
magnifying my message. They laid my words in the 
arms of the power and it carried them gingerly away to 
where 1,000,000 people waited. 

The last page turned. A tiny click punctuated my 
last sentence. 

I should have felt better that first night if I had rea- 
lized that I was suffering from that common malady, 
Mike Fright. ‘‘Mike”’ is studio slang for microphone. 

Radio, as we use the word today to mean broad- 
casting from a central station and reception by indi- 
viduals, dates only from the winter of 1921-22, when the 
Westinghouse Company began transmitting programs 
of general interest from Pittsburgh. 

Already, my later investigation told me, more than 
3,000,000 sets had been sold. The conservatives esti- 
mate four to five listeners to a home—an audience of 
from 12,000,000 to 15,000,000. From one experi- 
mental station have grown 563—108 of which are high- 
powered, technically equipped entertainment centers. 
These are the rough clinical measurements of this 
baby, born full-grown. 


How the Microphone Works 


O THE unexplored possibilities of an infant prodigy 

in the amusement industry are added all the com- 
plexities of a science, still young and only just feeling 
its power. 

My first interest was in that mysterious hinterland 
of technical phraseology which lay between the studio 
and the air—the dizzy route my own voice traveled. 
There are, I found, three essential parts to a broad- 
casting plant—the microphone, the control board and 
the transmitting station. Sound waves, as such, go no 


farther than the forbidding barrier of the microphone. In 
that mechanism they leave only their impression, stamped 
on an electrical current. 

The microphone itself, which has such hypnotic power, 
is‘no more than a thin steel disk on either side of which 
are held small cups of carbon grains. The sound waves 


strike this disk, 
shake up the car- 
bon grains and 
make it easier or 
harder for an elec- 
trical current to 
get through. This 
current, jounced 
by the waves of 
sound, takes the 
shape of the 
sound. So dis- 
torted, it is led to 
the second stage, 
the control board. 
There it is ampli- 
fied, built up into 
stronger and 
healthier waves 
and sent on to the 
transmitting sta- 
tion. 

But there are 
other functions to 
the control board. 
The amount of 
sound which goes 
through into a mi- 
crophone is vary- 
ing constantly. 
Yet to be trans- 
mitted clearly, the 
volume of it must 
remain within cer- 
tain limits. 

Here is the job 
of the first tech- 
nician, the slim 

(Continued on 
Page 182) 


HE thump of 
hoofs, a rum- 
ble of loose 


planking under 
wheels, informed 
George Marr that 
a one-horse rig had 
crossed the bridge 
beyond the clump 
of willows. The 
clack of worn axle 
boxes sounded as 
if it might be the 
Witherow buggy, 
and Marr knew 
that if anybody 
from the Witherow 
farm had driven 
up to town this af- 
ternoon it was al- 
most certain to be 
Margie. He there- 
forerefrainedfrom 
glancing along the 
yellow road and, 
as the sounds ap- 
proached, devoted 
himself to an in- 
tent inspection cf 
the white-painted 
board he had just 
nailed against the 
big locust at the 
end of the lane—a 
device that per- 
mitted him to 
turn, when the 
clack of the wheels 
was very near,with 
surprise in his 
face, the surprise 
of a man wholly 
submerged in mat- 
ters of weight and 
import. ‘‘Why, 
hello, Margie!” 

The girl in the dust-covered buggy seemed to accept the 
implication of his tone and look; her gray eyes met his 
soberly and moved on past him to the new sign, came back 
with grave question. 

“Just put it up,” he said. 

She nodded slowly. 

“‘He’s given in then?” 

“In a way, yes.” 

George Marr frowned. Somehow he wished Margie 
hadn’t reminded him that the place wasn’t his to offer for 
sale; it took the edge off the moment to remember pa’s 
stiff-necked stubbornness, the conditions that had been the 
price of his consent. 

“You can draw nice letters,” said Margie thoughtfully. 
“Tom Snyder couldn’t paint a sign any better.” 

“Oh, I been practicing,” he told her. ‘‘Might have to 
paint signs for the store when IJ get out of this. It’s quite a 
trick to get the crooked letters just right. Anybody can 
make F’s and A’s and L’s and E’s, but the O and Rand S 
take more of a knack.” 

“You drew them awfully well,’ she said. ‘‘‘For Sale, 
HAEE’—what does ‘HAEE’ mean, George?” 

“It’s the price mark.”” Marr dropped his tone to a con- 
fidential pitch. ‘‘Dan Pool’s system—the same as he uses 
to mark things in his store so that the clerks’ll know what 
to charge without letting the customers find out for them- 
selves. I guess Dan wouldn’t mind if I told you; you 
won’t go spreading it.” 

She shook her head. 

“It’s easy when you know. Dan’s business is mostly 
lamps, but he sells a sight of dishes and washstand sets 
and gas globes and such, so he picked out ‘China Store’ 
for his price words. Pretty good, isn’t it? Anybody can 
remember that. C stands for one, H for two, I for three, 
anisoon. See it? Cap’tals for dollars and little letters 
for cents.” 

Her glance shifted to the sign. 

“Then that means that you’re asking—let’s see’’—she 
counted on her fingers, tapping the linen lap robe—“ two— 
five—nought—nought.”” Her brows rose a little. ‘“‘Two 
thousand five hundred?’”’ She paused and looked up at 
the farmstead beyond the gray retaining wall. ‘‘Seems 
like a sight of money, George.” 

““That’s what I keep telling pa.’”’ Marr scufied his boot 
sullen'y in the dust. ‘‘ Just won’t give in that we’d be lucky 
to sell for twothousand.”’ He gloweredatthe sign. “Don’t 


“Looks first-rate, doesn’t it?” 


George Remembered to Speak Quietly; 


I’m stuck right here, Margie. 


sis 


expect anybody’d be fool enough to pay such a price, but 
I fixed up a sign anyhow. Maybe pa’d listen to reason if 
anybody should come around and talk turkey.” 

“Tt’s a sight of money,” said Margie again. 

Something in her even voice made George Marr look up 
quickly; it sounded as if she was glad about it. Her eyes 
reassured him; Margie was on his side, just as she’d always 
been. 

“T know.” Again he moved his boot through the dust. 
“T wouldn’t say it to pa or ma, but it isn’t using me fair, 
Margie—holding out for a price that nobody’d give. I 
didn’t complain when I had to give it up the first time. It 
wasn’t pa’s fault that tree fell on him; of course I couldn’t 
go traipsing off to Buffalo and leave him and ma without 
anybody to run the place. Didn’t figure Dan would keep 
the job for me, even if he was ma’s second cousin; but he 
did, Margie. Got a letter from him last week to say so. 
If pa’d only act reasonable so’s we could sell the place, the 
three of us could go live in Buffalo, the same as Dan’s folks.” 
His voice warmed. ‘‘You’d just ought to see Dan’s store, 
Margie. Biggest lamp store in Buffalo, and right there 
where all the horse cars stop at North Division Street. 
Richest folks in town trade with Dan. He showed me 
lamps that sell as high as fifty dollars. Offered me two 
dollars a day for just standing back of a counter and telling 
folks what things cost. It isn’t fair for pa to keep me here 
trying to sweat a living out of the farm when ——’”’ 

Margie’s glance inspected the slope of shaggy lawn and 
the white house, low and solidly square, that clung against 
the sharper slant above the retaining wall. 

“Tt’s a sightly place,” she said slowly. 
body’ll come along and buy it.” 

“Folks don’t buy land for looks,” said Marr. ‘‘The 
place is farmed out, almost. Can’t take off crop enough to 
make ends meet, hardly. Twenty-five hundred? Why, 
there’s a sight of better farms right here in the glen that 
can be bought for less than that!” 

He glowered up at the pale yellow of the wheat stubble 
in the sloping field beyond the house. 

“‘No, it’s no use. Unless some plumb fool comes a'ong, 


“Maybe some- 


like a cow!” ‘ 
“Tt’s too bad.” Margie meditated. ‘‘ Maybe you could 
bring the land up while you’re waiting. Father got a first- 


rate cut of timothy off that old field down by the swamp 
that never used to be much good till he put lime on it.” 
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if He Let Pa See How He Felt it Would Give the Whole Scheme Away 
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lay hands-on them as long as you were—the 
back to him with a fresh sense of grievance— 
you were tethered. 

He was frowning as he climbed diagonally 
wheat field toward the upper pasture that separ 
the line of woods rising against the sky att 
the hill. The cows would have spited him, of 
going up the farthest corner at milking time 
waiting at the bars. Scrubs and robbers, both 
not worth half their feed; the kind of stock ti 
buyer away from the farm that would put up 
A couple of good Guernseys would help sell th 
sides paying for their keep. | 

Soapy little splotches of green moss jeered 
between the rows of thin stubble and he kicked 
he climbed. A bit of lime would have sweete 
land so that you could bring a buyer up on the] 
showing him, everywhere he looked, these § 
patches that would tell anybody at first glancet 
was sour. Twenty-five hundred for a place th 
dozy rail of the stake-and-rider fence broke un( 
he stopped to fix it. Money enough tied up 
played-out land and the tumble-down fences to 
in the lamp store, if pa would only be sensib. 
Dan’s letter had as good as promised to sell an 
the business toa likely young fellow who'd take 
A chance like that, and pa only pretending to gr’ 
ing to sell for a price he knew mighty well nob 

From the upper corner of the pasture, wher 
had started the lean awkward cows toward tl 
stopped to breathe after his climb, he could s! 
almost as if he studied it on a surveyor’s map, 
by distance, its borders sharply distinct in thes 
that threw strong shadows along the two line 
gleamed back from the bright leafage of the \ 
popples that masked the creek at the eastwar 
At the foot of the slope the red roof of the house 
an ember in the blot of deep-green orchard, 
straight wisp of pearly wood smoke hung abo 
strengthen the fancy: 

Sometimes George Marr had taken a dim ple: 
prospect—had admitted to himself that the vi 
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» woodlot was sightly; but tonight he had'a 
stent feeling that the farm was like a person, 
at him and laughing spitefully at his helpless- 
h llusion was so strong that he heard himself an- 
jn words. 
g over me, eh? Think you got me tethered to 
?? 
la:e moved to the northward where the Witherow 
ift. above its mask of fruit trees, and a memory of 
'shiance suggestion quickened at the back of his 
ts) There was a way of breaking that tether, 
slow, mean way, but better than none at all. 
ol is closed fist down at the complacent fields. 
rit, dog-gone you! I’ll show you whether you 
7 i} 
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TRED me enough about it—go ahead and do 
you’re a mind to.” 

id’ arr yielded the point, as always, with the fretful 
en with which, George thought, he managed to 
hituthority better than in his refusals. A vague 
ssi: for the huge wasted figure in the pillowed chair 
yethis secret triumph. He could understand the 
) \sh which David Marr clung to his grip on the 
str gs—the only remaining outlet for the strength 
end to feed on the body that had no other work for 


0./ 
‘ag ways a ticklish job to talk pa into spending 
-o'the farm without letting him suspect what you 
|. If he ever got the notion that each of these 
vey: nts was just another step toward getting rid of 
sc¢he’d never give an inch; it was only because 
» #1 stopped trying to argue about selling, had let 
in'he’d made up his mind to stay on the land, that 
prc to lime those sour fields and replace those free 
rs) the cow stable with decent Guernseys that paid 
i“ It never struck him that this scheme for drain- 
t !at piece of the pasture was just another bait for 
Ti»rd, who’d always been a crank about tile and 
asooking about for a 
fen for his second- 
be. 
; ybliged, pa. That'll 
irs rate piece of land, 
’sreened.”’ 
ies you won’t think I 
ck, fool for not selling 
D}on for eighteen hun- 
| iturns out the way 
xp2t.”” David Marr 
d)-evishly. ‘“Wouldn’t 
. nt less than three 
ni or the place today.” 
rg straightened. 
uinean you’re going 
ol'your word? You 
titake ——” 
id’’d sell for twenty- 
ined before you pes- 
n(ito spending all that 
‘(lime and fences and 
0 cows. Never said 
kiany such price for 
i¢ the way it is.”’ 
ist worth twenty-five 
e¢ ven now.” 
Tr remembered to 
qetly; if he let pa see 
e lt it would give the 
s(2me away, spoil any 
>’ ever making him 
td. 
‘(arse it isn’t!” Pa’s 
tained triumphantly. 
a van’t get more than 
ir, what’s the sense of 
z) He drew in his 
h oisily. ‘No, sir! 
dusand’s my figure, 
lgot any notion you 
ae into taking a cent 
U ight’s wellsave your 
l 
r Marr glanced at his 
She was watching 
v the rims of her spec- 
\2 darning needle mo- 
bove the coarse gray 
er swollen, distorted 
sjand even in his first 
f isappointed anger he 
eeth, in obedience to 
, on the harsh words 
id to make him say 
got to his feet and 
deliberately to the 
‘or. Itwas queer that 
Hays knew what ma 


wanted without her saying a word. As he went out to the 
cool moonlight of the doorstep it occurred to him that he’d 
never been able to do much with pa unless ma was in the 
room with her darning or the big mending basket; never 
joining in the talk, and yet somehow keeping it under her 
thumb. Pa wouldn’t have given in about those tile if ma 
hadn’t been sitting there under the big Rochester-burner 
lamp that Cousin Dan had sold for half-price because of 
that crack in the shade. 

The thought added a fresh bitterness to his sense of in- 
justice. Cousin Dan Pool had sold out the lamp store and 
was starting in a brand-new business, selling bicycles; a 
business with a big future in it, ever so much better than 
lamps, now that so many folks were burning gas, and even 
starting in to put electric lights in their houses. A fellow 
would get in on the ground floor if he could go up there to 
Buffalo with a little money to put into Cousin Dan’s new 
store. It would be too late by the time somebody came 
along with so much more money than brains that he’d give 
three thousand for a farm that would be dear at twenty-five 
hundred! 

He leaned on the well curb, looking down at the mysteri- 
ous moon-shimmer on the water, feeling a faint stir of air 
against his cheek, a breath of cool moisture that somehow 
quieted his anger to a self-pity that was almost pleasant. 
He knew that ma would slip out presently through the 
kitchen so that pa wouldn’t see, but he was startled by her 
whisper, so quietly had she come. 

“Don’t take it too hard, George.” 

Tt isnt fair li" 

He held his voice to the level of hers in spite of his sense 
of injury. 

“He promised, up and down, and let me work myself 
half to death; and now when it’s almost fixed—why, it’s 
the same as cheating me! Just when there’s this chance 
to go in on the ground floor with Cousin Dan, when we 
could move up to Buffalo and live like ~ 

“‘T guess he isn’t thinking about living.” 

The flat quality of the whisper startled him. 


She Was So Slow to'Answer That He Was Frightened. ‘“‘Margie, I 
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““Why—why, the doctor said he was good for twenty 
years!”’ 

“Yes; slaps pa on his knee and tells him he’s lucky to 
get shut of work so young. There’s things that Doctor 
Barrett doesn’t know. It’s hard on you; but I guess it’s 
harder cn pa, without having to move away among stran- 
gers to ——” 

George Marr tried not to remember the sunken eyes that 
burned in the bleached face, the useless strength that 
seemed to turn upon the master who couldn’t rule it any 
more. 

“Tt won’t be a great while before you can do as you’re 
a mind to about the place.” 

“T don’t want it—not that way!” 

Of course, he’d always known that sometime he’d heir 
the farm; but now suddenly there was something shame- 
ful and loathsome in the thought. He moved his arms as if 
to push it from him. 

“You’ve been a good son to him.”” Ma turned. “I 
better go back or he’ll wonder.’”’ She hesitated. ‘“‘Jennie 
Witherow was going to lend me a waist pattern. If you 
aren’t too tired to go over and get it ——’” 

“All right.’””? He welcomed the chance; he didn’t want 
to go back to the sitting room, where pa’s eyes would look 
past him at “‘T’d just as soon, ma, honestly.” 

Margie was sewing under the lamp in the wide low-ceiled 
kitchen; her father and stepmother had driven across the 
glen to see Donald Witherow, and the younger children 
were in bed. She couldn’t find the waist pattern; and 
George Marr, vaguely uneasy in the lamplight, moved 
toward the door as if toward escape. She did not offer any 
objection to his going; she came with him, indeed, as if to 
speed it, and followed him out to the slant of moon that 
struck in through the pear trees. Here, somehow, Marr’s 
disquiet left him; he could talk—could tell her his news as 
if it were about somebody else. 

“Tt’s too bad,” she said deliberately when he paused. 
“Maybe Eb Tilford will pay that much. He was talk- 
ing to father about your place.” 

Marr shook his head. 

“Tt wouldn’t make any dif- 
ference now. I wouldn’t have 
the heart to hold pa toit. No, 
I guess I’m—I’m tethered.”’ 

“T guess everybody is, one 
way or another,”’ she said. 

It came home to him that 
things couldn’t be very pleas- 
ant for Margie with that sec- 
ond wife of Witherow’s and 
tke crew of younger children. 
Something hurt his throat. 

“‘T wouldn’t mind so much 
if it was only me.”’ He won- 
dered why he was so sure of 
this, when he’d only thought 
of it shyly, at arm’s length. 
“Tt’s mostly you, Margie. 
The main reason I wanted to 
get started up yonder was so it 
wouldn’t be so long before I 
could—before I could take you 
out of here, if you’d come. It 
isn’t just me that’s tied down 
here, the way things are fixed; 
it’s both of us.’”’ She was so 
slow to answer that he was 
frightened. ‘“‘ Margie, I 4 

“T don’t know’s I mind as 
long as it’s both of us.” She 
spoke more deliberately than 
ever. ‘‘It’d be hard if it was 
only one of us that had to 
stay.” 

Presently it was wonder- 
fully easy to talk, even about 
things that you’d hardly dared 
to promise yourself in your 
thoughts—about a house in 
Buffalo like Cousin Dan 
Pool’s, with a furnace that 
burned natural gas, and elec- 
tric cars running right past the 
door; about the future before 
the bicyc’e business, now that 
everybody was learning to 
ride. Cousin Dan was going to 
start a riding school as soon 
as he got a little more capital, 
and one of these days he’d 
have a factory of his own too, 
instead of just running an 
agency. 

“You'll get more for the 
place than if you could sell it 
right now, maybe,’’ said 
Margie. ‘‘There was twomen 
ms (Continued on Page 177) 
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T WAS the well-dressed, well-mannered 
] applicant for help whom the consul feared. 

The ignorant and the crude thought in half 
dollars and cost little but time; but the edu- 
cated man required more. 
The incident of Cantwell 
naturally made a pro- 
found impression on a 
very young man, as I was 
then—a young man who 
greatly overrated his re- 
sponsibilities and ingen- 
uously thought himself 
the guardian of all Amer- 
icans who came within 
the boundaries of his con- 
sular district. Nosharper 
lesson could have been 
given to a beginner as to 
the ease with which an 
honest man may be mis- 
taken foracrook. Nearly 
all human experience is 
the other way about, and 
this most exceptional ex- 
perience cost me some 
money in the end, for it 
helped to tip the scales in 
favor of the doubtful ap- 
plicant for aid. 

When the suave and 
gentlemanly confidence 
man was a well-dressed 
and vivacious lady my 
terrified thought went no 
further than to speculate 
vaguely on how little I 
could get out of the 
scrape for. Most of these 
ladies were genuine, and 
they usually asked that I 
identify them at the bank 
that they might procure 
an advance on their let- 
ters of credit. 

“The bank,’ I would 
answer, ‘‘demands more 
than that. It demands 
my indorsement. That 
means personal responsi- 
bility.” 


Chippendale 


HE answer would of- 
ten be, ‘‘Andisn’t that 
what you are here for?”’ 
Iremember once that I 
varied my phrase. I said, 
“That means that if you 
don’t pay, I must.” 

The result was such a tongue-lashing for presuming to 
doubt the lady that even my supine spirit was flicked into 
rebellion and I refused to do anything. Afterward I re- 
ceived angry letters from an indignant husband, from a 
senator and from a congressman. The senator and con- 
gressman, their letters informed me, had jointly com- 
plained at the Department of State. They admitted that 
they had there been told that it was no part of a consul’s 
duty to pledge his personal credit; but this general rule, in 
their opinion, should not have been applied to ‘‘a lady 
traveling alone, of such marked refinement of manner as 
to guarantee her probity to the most unintelligent ob- 
server.” There was more of it—the husband must have 
been an important politician—and I sent the letters to my 
backers in the Senate. 

In those long-ago days consuls as well as congressmen 
had to keep their fences in repair. When political influence 
was the sole criterion of merit the enmity of a senator was 
dangerous. His antagonism might conceivably be welcome 
in official quarters if he had no candidate for the position, 
for a vacancy meant a chance to placate somebody else. 
Years afterward I was asked to meet in London the senator 
who had written to me. I read his letter aloud after dinner 
amid uproarious laughter. 

“You did just right,’’ he said, 
Department so. I know the lady.”’ 

From the simple little tale just told, it will be seen that 
other motives than kindness sometimes moved consuls to 
extend unofficial aid. Taking a small financial risk might 
at the least save a lot of correspondence. Seven angry let- 
ters once were sent to me because I had refused to indorse 
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She Took Up Two and a Quarter Hours of Government Time, and All Because She Had Looked Up the 
Family Tree and the Directory 


for more than $500, when the lady wanted $2000. By my 
heartlessness she lost a chance to snap up at a bargain some 
old furniture which she had found in a decaying country 
house. Neither she nor I thought of leaving the four-poster 
and the grandfather’s clock and the rest of it with me until 
the draft was paid—a very simple arrangement to which I 
would have acceded. Another lady, later, thought of this 
on a day in which I made, by an odd coincidence, two deals 
in furniture. It happened this way: 

A bright young American arrived in Bristol and set up a 
commission business. A week later he showed me an offer 
of a position from a London firm. Could I use any of his 
modest but excellent office furniture? I could and did, and 
paid him 75 per cent of its cost. In due time a sinister- 
looking being came asking if I knew the young man’s ad- 
dress. I did not, but he knew the furniture, on which only 
one installment had been paid. Ultimately I was com- 
pelled to surrender it. It was taken away in the presence of 
a beautiful lady, who made the usual request about her 
letter of credit and received the usual answer. 

“But I must have the money today or I may lose a 
chance to buy a Chippendale settee,’’ she said mournfully. 

Bitter already, the mention of furniture made me 
morose, I drew her to the window. 

“Do you see that wagon across the square?’ I asked. 

“Yes; what of it?” 

“It contains more than furniture. It carries away my 
last shred of confidence in human nature.” 

I told her the story. She laughed till she cried, while 
I scowled. ‘‘Come and look at the settee,’’ she begged 
prettily. I went. It was certainly a bargain. 
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when I saw “Turner” in the power of atto 
handed to me a flash of memory set me to tl 
I was sure that I had been told that Turne 
to be the legal name of Mrs. Blantin. 

She was apparently, unlike Cerberus, 
once and was transferring shares lying in a \ 
from herself as Mrs. Smith to herself as 
Asked for evidence of identity, she produced 
home letters—genuine, affectionate, telling 
how the sewing society was getting on, how J 
last engaged, how the incubator worked, ho 
fresh on pa’s grave, how Tom had broken o 
doubt from overeating sausages as usual. 
her away, for one could see that Mrs. Jane. 
lately left home. 

“How long have you esa abroad, Mrs. Smit 

‘About three months.” : 

“Your first visit?” i 

“Oh, yes;, and I am enjoying myself so 
spent lots more than I thought, so I am send 
panion back to get me some more.”’ She laughet 

It was about a year since she had been pointe¢ 

“Y’m afraid,’ I said, ‘‘I must have more 
I can take your acknowledgment as Mrs. Jar 
know you as Mrs. Blantin and Mrs. Turner, t 
prove you’re also Mrs. Smith.” 

She blinked, stared, got pale, made no 
no word. Perhaps minutes passed, perhaps 
seconds. Then she murmured, as though ta 


«( Tam known even to this hayseed consul in this 

ww’ Lam certain that she was never aware that her 
oiion of me had dribbled from her lips in a mo- 
of tense emotion. A 
onthe papers to the London police and heard the 
isi; from the real Mrs. Smith. Very grateful, she 
to}iank me some weeks later. She had been pitched 
, hisom onto the steps of Mrs. Blantin’s smart little 
ainouse, had lain with a broken rib and collar bone 
<, antin’s guest room, had received every care and 
9 jention of bringing notoriety on herself by prose- 
; | woman sO well known and—well ——”’ 
are a kind of father confessor; at any rate, 
» Il say to consuls what they deny to themselves 
th. Mrs. Smith, prim, pretty, Puritan, flushed 
nd owned up that the crowning joy of her won- 
| Kropean trip had been her experience with Mrs. 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, the 
r, hid interested her, I gathered; but the contact 
th beautiful lady of international notoriety had 
.d or. Her trouble was that she could never, never 
je)lks at home; Mrs. Blantin would always be to 
a stinguished dweller in Mayfair. 
s ankness with consuls is illustrated by a vagrant 
sein coming to meas I write. Mother and daughter, 
ri bright, in smart tailor-made jackets and skirts, 
to 3k the cheapest way to bring a girl from Montana 
rd, where I was then consul. 
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An Unexpected Confession 


Y OUNGER sister,” said the smiling girl. ‘“‘She’s 
aut twenty-two and wants to visit us.” 

ile was turning over railway folders and maps which 
- vofticially that I might answer just such questions 
e mother went out to pay her cabman. I chanced 
n( up at the girl and was so greatly struck by the 
(ary change in her strong handsome face that I 
ot, “You don’t want her back!” 

1e olted with my lover the day before we were to be 


he consents to return?”’ 
ni iust. He deserted her, left her penniless.” 

could see your face she would scrub or sew or 
ou there.” 


“She is too lazy. She has made her own bed.” 

Hate and love are transient passions. Never before or 
since have I seen a face expressing openly a long-cherished 
brooding hate. The mother returned. The face of stone 
cracked into flesh and the granite lips curved into a smile. 

““We'll cable the money, dearest,”’ the girl said, “‘just as 
soon as the consul tells us how much.” 

The mother softly patted her daughter’s hand. 

I never heard the end. That is the trouble with life; we 
do not know the endings. 

Sitting once laboriously calculating exchange, a strange 
lady rushed in, knelt by my side, flung her arms about my 
neck and sobbed so violently that her heaving bosom 
crackled the papers in my breast pocket. I can hear that 
crackling now keeping time with the tumultuous throbbing 
of her heart, and I can smell the fragrance of the hair in 
which my nose was buried. In vain she attempted to tell 
me something. 

“There, there,” I crooned, gently patting her back, 
“don’t try to talk. Just ery it out.” 

I had gained experience by this time and was approach- 
ing the mature age of thirty. Arthur Napoleon French, 
lemon-colored office boy, responded to my ring and stood 
impassive. 

“Bring a glass of water,’’ I commanded with dignity, 
“and say to callers that I am engaged.” 

A long engagement, one might say, for hysterics fol- 
lowed. I laid the lady flat on the floor, and while her high 
French heels beat the carpet I flipped ice water into her 
face. She took up two and a quarter hours of government 
time, and all because she had looked up the family tree 
and the directory. Discovering second cousins, this neu- 
rotic young New Yorker, without even telephoning had 
flown to these relatives on the wings of love. They had 
coldly admitted the relationship, but had not admitted 
her; had in the end, I gathered, answered her tearful 
appeals for affection by showing her the front door. 

Restored to approximate sanity, came her only apology 
for her intrusion: ‘‘I just had to tell somebody.” 

“You certainly told it. What’s the next move?” 

“Leaving for France tonight. I had read of these cold 
English, but I did not know they were icebergs.”’ She 
shivered and tripped away. 

One lady got the neck-encircling habit. She was from 
Denver, gray-haired, distinguée in appearance, usually 
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reticent, I think; but she became involved in a most vexa- 
tious lawsuit, which occupied the assize court for three 
days. Whenever a point went against her she would slip 
out of court and come and weep on my shoulder. Re- 
freshed, she would blithely take me out to luncheon. She 
was an accomplished woman of the world, knew how to 
order a meal, and had a fine collection of Western stories, 
which she told with effect. 

If adventuresses seldom troubled consuls, small piker- 
esses, if I may coin a word, sometimes drifted along. I re- 
member in my early inexperienced days a visit from a 
confident lady of moderate attractions, who produced with 
a flourish a card on which were engraved the names of sey- 
eral small Western American newspapers unknown to me 
even by name. She was contributing a weekly syndicated 
letter to these papers, she said, and was circling the globe 
with special attention to consulates. 


Waiting for the Next Move 


NSTANTLY I was all smiles and eagerly offered every 

assistance I could. The point was that praise could do 
me no good, but criticism could do me harm. The lady 
accepted my offer in ungrammatical sentences but with 
pleasant condescension. She had been three days in the 
city incognito—her word—and had seen several people. 
She was “‘awf’ly sorry’’; she had been unlucky; perhaps 
she had stumbled against my enemies; but reports about 
me were not too good. 

This was cheap work, I thought, but remembered that 
some newspaper people are cheap. One, once rebuked for 
some glaring instance of bad taste made answer thus: 
“What do you expect me to know about taste? I worked 
my way up from the Chicago stockyards.”’ 

I waited for the next move—blackmail, perhaps; such 
an opening sounded like it. On the contrary, the lady was 
more than fair; she was generous. It was not her purpose, 
she told me, to write sensational critical articles; she 
wished to commend if she could, but she must be honest. 
She would be glad to talk to my friends; perhaps their 
comments would counteract vague antagonistic impres- 
sions. Officials, leading merchants, men of local standing 
whose words carried weight—these were the people to 
approach in fairness to me. She promised to interview 

(Continued on Page 147) 


She Had Been Pointed Out to Me When She Was Driving in Hyde Park 
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anddewlessdawn. The mountains 

were far and very small; low along 
the east a pearly brightness sparkled, 
rayed and deepened to a 
glow of rose, arrowed with 
leaping red. 

Pliny drew on his boots, 
resumed coat and hat,which 
had served, respectively, for 
covering and pillow, shook 
the saddle blanket which 
had been his bed, and led 
in Epidemic, who was 
staked to a near-by soap 
weed. The stars paled 
swiftly. 

Brown Epidemic wore an 
injured expression, not 
without reason. Pliny had 
hoped to ride as far as good 
grass before making camp, 
but at two by the clock in 
the sky—say, thirty miles 
out from Salamanca—had 
found the grass still short 
and scanty, poor pickings 
compared to the toothsome 
alfalfa of Salamanca. Pliny 
had made camp none the 
less; two in the morning is 
the low ebb of vitality, hard 
hours for horse or man. 
Hence Epidemic’s dismal 
and reproachful eye and the 
martyr droop of his neck. 

Pliny took a hearty swig 
from a cloth-covered can- 
teen, rolled a_ cigarette, 
saddled and pushed on, 
following a dim trail which 
led toward the landmarks 
of Lafe Yancey’s directions. 
Day grew broad, the moun- 
tains took on their wonted 
shape and size once more, 
fencing away the rumored 
far-off world. Rabbits 
scampered across the trail; 
a bunch of quail whirred 
up and piped indignant 
signals behind him. Pliny 
looked back. Faraway and 
far below, Salamanca hud- 
dled in the shadow, a dim 
and shapeless blur; the first 
smoke of its chimneys rose 
straight in the windless air. 
Then red morning flamed 
over the eastern ramparts, 
the deep valley flooded with 
rolling light, the blur that 
was Salamanca became a 
bright oasis, green and glo- 
rious, far-seen across the 
golden day. 

Rueda Peak, hub of Rueda Mountain, Wheel Mountain, 
was eastward now. Pliny’s way lay to the south in a rim- 
like circling of the far-flung spokes of Wheel Mountain. 
The sun was high and hot when he came to the foothills. 
He found good grass there, dry but succulent, cured on the 
stem, grama and crow’s-foot; better still, the low mes- 
quite bushes were heavy with long bean pods, yellow and 
red, richer feed than corn. Pliny waited here, fortunate, 
wealthy and grateful, for a long hour while the martyred 
Epidemic broke his fast; then, whistling, took the trail 
again. 

Near the tip of a southmost spoke of Wheel Mountain a 
wagon road wound between scattered outlying cedar 
clumps, climbing a gentle slope to a deep-notched saddle in 
the hills. Cantle and saddle skirts were blue black with a 
heavy growth of cedar and pifion; but the horn of that 
saddle was a knob of bare gray limestone, half a mile long, 
or near it, its gray crest a hundred yards above the pass. 

Brown Epidemic breasted the slope in a brisk swinging 
walk. He had seen a few cattle, streaks of red and white 
through cedar brush; the trails were fresh traveled, and 
then this new-found wagon road —— Oh, they would find 
water presently! At the top of the pass he twitched his 
ears, with a low and murmured whinny. Pliny, tiptoe in 
the stirrups for the first glimpse of the broad country be- 
yond the pass, turned his eyes northward to follow those 
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Pacing Slowly Along the Crest, They Came Soon Upon the Fresh Track of a Single Horse Heading to Southward 


pointing ears. A team and wagon, just starting, came 
down the sidelong stony slopes of the saddle-horn hill; 
behind them, a pile of freshly cut cedar poles told of the 
business in hand. Pliny drew rein. 

As he left the bare rock and came into the soft ground, 
the driver threw off the brake and flourished his hand in 


- salute. He drew to a halt beside the horseman; a young 


man, scarcely more than a boy, bright faced and eager. 
Elbow to saddle horn, chin in hand, Pliny surveyed him 
gravely; he nodded sagely. 

“That’s a right bright idea—a fine idea. Fencin’ that 
hill to keep cattle off so they won’t starve—is that it?”’ 

The youth grinned largely. 

“Not much, sefior don. I aim to catch my drinkin’ water 
off that hill, and I’m fencin’ cattle away from a chunk to 
make sure the water’s clean enough to drink.” 

Pliny rubbed his chin, plainly puzzled. ¢ 

“But with the grass knee-high here—and with what 
I’ve been told—why, the Day ranch must be ten miles yet. 
Why drinking water?” 

The young man laughed frankly. 

“You old-timers are all alike,” he said. ‘‘Sweetwater 
Spring is way deep in the hills; the Day ranch, just like 
you say. Sure the grass is knee-high here. That’s why I 
aim to live here; and by gravy, I aim to keep it knee-deep, 
or near it. Buildin’ a tank in the draw to furnish water for 


Fy stock, cistern in the hillsid 
house. Man, I’m goin’ to hay 
ranch in the whole round wr 
Rainy Day’s nephew, Matt f 
I bake good bre; 
on down andI'Jls 
“T’m Pliny M 
I’m an old friend 
Over on the Man 
twenty years ago 
*‘T’ve heard 
What-Next Mul! 
indeedy. Glad to 
You come on and 
You made dry 
night, of course? 
“Shucks, I ear 
noon,”’ said Plin 
my horse needs w 
any for him, or de 
go on to the spri 
‘Plenty wat 
come on to camp 


Behind the hill 
from the prevaili 
west winds, the hi 
eastward over a 
wandering valley 
by low cedared | 
islets in a lake; { 
wooded ridges, | 
toa broad pass w 
sive peak on ei 
Beyond the pass 
wavy crest of a1 
now near, now 
outlined and def 
country at the su 
tween the doub 
the red one and + 

The two-roo1 
roofed house wa 
fragrant cedar, 
need for closer f 
chinked with mt 
was a fireplace, | 
deep; the roof of t 
was of split cedé 
herringbone pa 
peeled vigas of p 
roof of the comb 
room and living 
of peeled yucca s 
ringboned agai 


cedars, young, t 
graceful; through the opening between, as thr 
or a casement, the house looked forth upon a | 
cious world. Under the broad shade of the 
two wagons, one of which held four water 
yond, a small pen confined two brockle-faced 
calves. 

Four horses loitered on the near and shade 
and brown Epidemic grazed toward them. 
cedars, young Ford and his guest lolled on at 
after-dinner smoke. 

“Pretty good layout you got,” said Mullins a) 
“Don’t know as I ever see one much nicer. 
it all out yourself?”’ 

“Oh, no. Uncle Jim planned it mostly. I ju 
here and there, where he’d overlooked a bet. { 
I’m just beginning, yet. Take me five years to 
rigged up the way I want it. He always aimed 
tank here sometime, but he never got around t 
him busy down at the spring, building corrals | 
pasture and house and all. He’s got a right § 
down there. But he had this in mind for the 
all along, knowin’ that, no matter how careful y¢ 
grass gets mighty short around permanent wa 
while. He had a long head, Uncle Jim did. 
let himself get overstocked like the rest of ’em 

“That’s why you’ve got good grass.” 


, but not altogether. You see, we’ve never been 
ith other people’s stock. Only the one spring, 
»bc7 ever found water digging wells, and they tried 
‘xcept on the north, it’s so far to the next water 
att never drift in on us. Up north, the nearest 
‘Vell is only thirty miles. But Uncle Jim turned 
reliM{ stuff back in the rainy seasons till he got tired 
Th, he threw up a drift fence across the narrows, ten 
fro the summit. It was strictly against the law, I 
», jut it held.” ; é 
reen the Circle M would like to own this place,” 
Pliny. 
ver - Sure! Malloch offered to buy me out at a 
_ gif figure—all it’s worth, I reckon. But what 
[ int to sell for, at any price? I’d rather be right 
ha. anywheres.” Ford looked out across his fair 
nvhasparkling eye. “He wanted to lease, too, on 
st { the drought this last year, but I wouldn’t. 
n’tke he stood to lose much. He’s got a good ranch 
Ccrado. All he had to do was to ship. I want to 
hisange just like it is, good as it ever was. Once the 
tuff got wonted here, you couldn’t ever keep ’em 
ai Some few climbs in over the hills once in a 
br I shove ’em back quick, you bet you.” 
ywong did it take you to fix this up so far?” 
yoears now. Hauled water for my teams from the 
pl? while I built my little tank.” Pinky nodded at 
m hich impounded a small body of water, heavily 
, ithe valley below. “Since then I’ve only hauled 
ususe. Now I’ve got my cistern blasted out and 
teup to catch clean water from the hill, and if it 
aii again, I won’t have to haul any more. Got a 


tenade. Charcoal and sand. Take you over after 
e i dshow you. Then I built my house and started 
hig tank.”’ 


cyurned his head to glance proudly at his master- 
ha a mile down the valley; a red earthen embank- 
loning massive beyond a deep barrow pit in a wide 
re which, when completed, would dam the flood 
ta respectable lake. 

di; let the range cattle use the water in my little 
Tey was mighty indignant about it. Just used it 


for my teams and saddle stock and two or three milch cows. 
Good thing, too, else I’d ha’ been left high and dry. She’s 
sure dwindlin’—that water hole. Only about two feet left. 
Gosh, I do wish it would rain!” 

“How long has this dry spell lasted?’’ asked Pliny. 

“Fifteen months—rising of that. And then it rained 
here since it did on the flat. Lookin’ for it any day now. 
She almost made the riffle only last week—and here comes 
a big wind and blows it all away.” 

“But you didn’t do all this alone?” 

“Oh, no. Had a mighty good Mex boy helping me— 
Melquiades. But last spring he got married on me,”’ said 
Ford dolefully. ‘‘He was a go-getter. We kept chickens 
then, and he had a mighty nice dog. But you can’t keep 
hens and a dog on a one-man ranch, and him gone a heap— 
round-ups, and so on. I tried out two or three more, but 
they was so plumb ornery they just aggravated me. And 
the Americans around here, they don’t like to work, only 
horseback—durn fools!”’ 

Pliny nodded. 

“Yes, I know. J work that way. She’s some job—that 
dam. And you’ve got a lot to do yet.” 

*‘ About two-thirds done,” said Pinky. ‘‘There’s a year’s 
work in it now—more. Of course, I don’t work all the 
time—early mornings and late in the evening during our 
eleven months of summertime. And naturally I got to be 
gone some, working the stock.” 

**Son, you’re overlooking one big bet, I think,’’ observed 
Pliny. 

“You ought to put you up a stack of hay. I know what 
horses is. If you’ll count up, you’ll find that you put in 
about two solid months out of every twelve hunting up 
your horses in the morning—don’t you now?” 

Pinky’s face fell; he was one who liked to do things the 
best way. 

“T don’t know but you’re right,” he admitted. 

“Sure I’m right,” said Pliny. ‘Grass being good here, 
your way isn’t so bad as it might be. Most places a fel- 
ler puts in purty nigh half his brief and fleeting life just 
wrangling horses.”’ 

Pinky sat up and scratched his head. This was a new 
idea to him. ‘“‘Say, Mr. Mullins,” he inquired earnestly, 
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“how long does it take a man to put up ten or twelve ton 
of hay? Or was it grama grass you cut?” 

“Who, me?” said Pliny. ‘I never cut any hay. I 
wrangle ’em same as you do.” 

“Humph! Might ’a’-known it!” said Ford. ‘‘ You old- 
timers is all alike. You know a few things plumb good, 
inside and out. And then you won’t ever learn anything 
new.” 

“Right you are. And that brings me to what I came out 
here to tell you.’’ Pliny roused up and sat tailorwise on 
his feet; he rolled a cigarette and considered his boyish 
host narrowly. ‘‘Son, I reckon I’ve got some pretty bad 
news for you—I do so.” 

“Not Uncle Jim?” said the boy quickly. 

“No, not that. Nothing but what we can set straight.” 

“Spill it!”’ said Pinky. 

“Well, in a way—Jim being an old-timer, like you said— 
it is about Jim. Here it is, short and sweet: Your Uncle 
Jim proved up on his spring, they tell me.” 

“Sweetwater? Oh, yes, long ago.” 

“Homesteaded, of course? Yes? You don’t happen to 
have the papers here, do you—his patent from the Govern- 
ment?” 

“No, they’re in the bank at Albuquerque, along with 
his deed to me.”’ 

Pliny nodded. 

“Well, son, old Jimmy pulled a bone somewhere, and I 
think I’ve got it ciphered out. Anyhow, me bein’ a 
stranger here, it was put up to me that his ranch was jump- 
able, and I was asked to do it. They didn’t know I’d ever 
so much as heard of Jim. SoI thought I’d come out and 
put you next.” 

Pinky’s brow darkened. 

“The Circle M?” 

“Sure! Who else should it be? It wasn’t old Malloch 
himself, but he was knowing to it. Here, I’ll give you the 
layout.” 

He told the story of Pelly’s offer, the motive for it, and 
the outcome. 

‘‘And this is the only place that fits in with his story,” 
he concluded. ‘‘So it simmers down to one of two things. 

(Continued on Page 78) 


The Lonesomest Place in the World! And Tomorrow, Malloch’s Paymaster Would Come to Webb! 
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The Young Man’s Bank 


O EVERY man, sooner or later, comes the exhilarating 

moment when he feels that he could lay the founda- 
tion of a substantial fortune, or at least make a highly 
profitable investment, if he could instantly lay hands upon 
a considerable sum of money. 

Merchants and traders know how to raise funds at short 
notice. It is a part of their business practice and training. 
Professional men and young salaried workers are often less 
fortunate. Their working capital resides in head and hand 
and they have small occasion for truck and traffic with 
those whose business it is to lend money. Many a bright 
and thrifty man finds himself entering middle life without 
adequate banking connections and without facilities for 
borrowing money on reasonable terms. Such men fail to 
realize, until too late, the handicaps under which they 
labor. They may be alert enough to hear Dame Fortune’s 
lightest knock; but little good it does them if they cannot 
open the door to her upon her own terms. Lady Luck 
waits for no man; and asking her to sit on the doorstep 
while her would-be favorite goes out and builds up a bank 
credit is expecting quite too much of her. Many a fortune 
has slipped through eager fingers simply because their 
owner had not the foresight to perceive that the day 
would come when he would have occasion to borrow freely 
and quickly. 

The right time to prepare to borrow money is long before 
any necessity for borrowing has arisen. That is the time to 
open a checking account and to begin getting acquainted 
with all the officials of the bank, straight down the line, 
from the receiving teller near the front door to the presi- 
dent and vice presidents in the rear. Every contact is a 
double contact, for the depositor cannot get to know a 
banker without getting the banker to know him—and 
that is really the important thing. Casual chats through a 
window or over a railing may appear to amount to very 
little; but such encounters cannot be sought, month in and 
month out, without giving keen students of human na- 
ture—and that is what all good bankers are—ample oppor- 
tunity to size up a future borrower, to learn his outlook on 
life and discover his relationship to his community. 

Frankness about one’s affairs usually works the honest 
borrower much more good than harm. Bankers are used to 


small fry and they entertain far more respect for the little 
fellows who deal with them frankly than for the bigger 
ones who are shifty and evasive and attempt by hint and 
implication to exaggerate their own financial importance. 
When the depositor gets to the borrowing point it is more 
often wise than unwise to tell the banker the purpose for 
which the loan is sought. If the lender looks doubtful the 
borrower nine times out of ten will be wise to go slow. 
Bankers sometimes make mistakes. They sometimes lack 
grasp and vision; but in the long run they are able to 
judge investments much more shrewdly than their young 
and inexperienced customers. 

It is amazing that the most obvious factor in the rela- 
tionship between borrower and banker should be so gen- 
erally ignored. Honest wonder is often expressed that 
some men can always make loans upon favorable terms, 
while others, of unquestioned integrity, pay the top rate 
when funds are plentiful and are denied any accommoda- 
tion whatever when money is scarce. Strange as it may 
seem, bankers usually favor those who favor them. The 
man who keeps a handsome balance at all times is the one 
that the banker makes money out of. He is a profitable 
customer and his business is worth keeping. Naturally he 
is accorded preferential treatment over his fellow depositor 
whose account is always scraping bottom and is occasion- 
ally overdrawn. Such customers are likely to be late in 
paying interest charges and slack in meeting their obliga- 
tions. These delinquencies make very little difference to 
the bank; but they may make all the difference in the 
world to the would-be borrower. 

Many a man who boasts that he keeps all his funds con- 
stantly at work and drawing interest is cutting his corners 
too fine for his own good. Suppose he had kept a thousand 
dollars continually in his account. At the end of the year 
he would have received between twenty and forty dollars 
less than if his thousand had been in a savings fund or in a 
bond. On the other hand he would have purchased the 
good will of his bank or trust company and would have had 
a right to expect it to lend him anywhere between five and 
ten thousand dollars at a moment’s notice during a period 
of twelve months. 

In a land of wholesome growth and expansion, where 
opportunities for making money safely are continually pre- 
senting themselves, such a command of capital has a value 
and importance that can scarcely be overestimated. The 
very fact, often overlooked, that substantial sums can be 
readily obtained by the annual sacrifice of from twenty to 
forty dollars of income is in itself an extraordinary tribute 
to the utility and effectiveness of our national system of 
banks and trust companies. We can think of no avenue of 
expenditure in which an ambitious and thrifty young man 
can get more for his money than when he spends a little of 
it for the privilege of borrowing a great deal when he wants 
it and as he wants it. 

The subject of borrowing is so intertwined with that of 
saving that the two cannot be considered separately. 
Saving, indeed, is usually a prerequisite for borrowing, and 
rightly so; for he who has not proved his ability to save 
for his own good can scarcely be expected to save for the 
good of his creditors. The savings bank must always be 
the primary school of finance, just as the trust company 
and the great commercial bank must be the high school and 
college. 

Banks and trust companies which do not handle savings 
accounts have, nevertheless, a great deal to do with saving. 
In the first place, the mild pressure of interest charges 
makes it to the borrower’s advantage to get out of debt as 
soon as possible. There is no more wholesome discourager 
of extravagant living than the desire to pay off one’s notes. 
Again, the banker who is permitted to do so will help his 
clients save by preventing them from losing what they 
have already accumulated. 

If every man in the United States who has laid by a little 
money would build up a sound banking connection and 
would follow one simple rule, the system would result in an 
annual saving to the investors of the nation of a sum not 
less than one hundred million dollars. If such persons 
would say to every slick stock and “security”? salesman 
who approached them, “‘See one of the senior officers of my 
bank about this, and if he does not say I ought to buy, 


don’t let me see your face again,” the get-rich- 
ternity would be kicked out of business befor 
what struck it. ia 
Such a procedure would not be so rough on tl 
as it might at first sight seem. The more fray 
wares of the salesman, the smaller would be his y 
to expose his scheme to a bank officer, for banke 
gether too friendly with the police for crooks to 
faith in them. Sellers of stock in shaky corporat 
see their balloons pricked before their eyes; an 
venders of tolerably reputable securities coyl 
favorable impression. J 
Financial institutions of the highest order a 
ingly careful in their choice of customers. Th 
afford to become identified with a dubious or fh 
clientele. The intending depositor should exer 
care in his choice of a banking house; for thoug 
ume of his business may at first be small, it will 
to his advantage to build up connections wit} 
institution rather than with a weak one. B; 
business friends can give a young man good cor 
this point; and knowing his probable needs, the 
advise him whether it is better for him to open h 
with a bank or with a trust company, for thoug] 
tions of these two types of institution broadh 
they are not wholly the same and neither type c 
to be the better for every class of customer. 
There are countless ways, not already enun 
which a live bank or trust company can be o 
service to ambitious young men. Even the sm 
institutions have city and metropolitan connecti 
often possess unsuspected channels of inform 
only in regard to investments but in respect ¢ 
and commercial credit, the standing of business ] 
the reputations of men who may live thousan¢ 
away. Everyone who has had close contact wit 
houses must have been repeatedly impressed byt 
of trouble that bankers: willingly take to get 
upon which their advice to clients is based. 
Young depositors should always remember 
and their bank have a very definite community | 
The bank’s success is, in a manner, bound up in 
cess. Prosperous and successful clients are ¥ 
prosperous and successful banks. In America, a! 
poor and struggling young men of today are th 
influential old men of tomorrow. That, possil 
reason:why so many banks and trust companie 
pains to nurse them along and give them th 
grooming that will some day qualify them tc 
place of the retiring generation. 


The Lost Cause Comple. 


HERE is something admirable, of course, a 
adherence to a lost cause; but it is none 
futile and dangerous indulgence. When a cause i 
ably lost it is time to cease repining and to b 
Making good use of the present and building for 
is better than mourning for the losses and mist 
past. There is enough sentiment in most of us t¢ 
spectacle of the Cape Breton Highlander who € 
day drinks his toast to the king over a tumbk 
So long as such things are a fanciful gesture the 
one. 9 ; 
Most European races have Lost Caus¢ 
They cannot forget the past. The altering 
line a century ago still rankles. War never § 
tion with them, because the loser begins i 
plan and pray for the day when the decisi 
versed by force of arms. Time heals no woun 
The inability of the great powers to solve 
lems is due largely to looking backward instead 
They are not content to take the situation as 
day and to go on from here. They want to 
past before smoothing out the present. Ol 
victories and old defeats crowd their way in 
ference and make sane settlements impossibl 
and vision give way to memory. Europe W 
peace and security until she rids herself of the 
Complex. 


NG to interna- 
nilaw as it exists 
| every sovereign 


nation for any reason that may seem to its 

afficient. It is a prerogative esteemed by 
> sential to the security of a state, and there- 
igliy to be surrendered or to be in any vital 


he place or time to enter into an examination 
viv md nature of the conception of sovereignty 


s ject. The question before us, however, at the 
an sovereign states, without surrendering or 
ir sovereignty, accept limitations upon the 
teir right of initiative in military action? 

} 
- Is War a Crime? 


with renders peculiarly appropriate an attempt 
3 ine to answer this question is the confusion of 
- hs been created by the declaration that war is 
the equally incoherent proposal to declare it 
ner international law. 

nthe common acceptation of the word, is not 
nchould not be declared to be a crime, appears 


Zw 


from the double aspect of most wars, which often involve 
wrongful aggression on the one side and rightful defense on 
the other. It is evident therefore that only that part of 
war which is of the nature of wrongful aggression should 
be characterized as partaking of the nature of crime; for, 
if war is in itself essentially and absolutely criminal, it 
would be necessary to conclude that human civilization 
has been achieved in large measure by a é¢riminal process. 
What is probably intended by the slogan War is a 
Crime is the denunciation of a nation which assaults 
another nation by*force of arms, thereby visiting slaughter 
upon personally innocent human beings, when the wrongs 
alleged in justification of the assault are of a nature that 
could be redressed by more just and humane procedure. 
If state action is rightly subject to the application of the 
principles of ethics generally adopted 
by civilized peoples, this condemnation 
is reasonable; and there is in the 
world today a growing acceptance of 
the idea that state action should, as j 
far as possible, be guided by the prin- 
ciples of ethics. That it may be so 
guided in all respects is, 
however, a hope cher- 
ished for the future 


oe 
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rather than an expectation to 
be applied to the immediate 
present. For any single nation 
to proceed upon the assump- 
tion that all other nations will be guided by ethical prin- 
ciples, and that it has therefore only to be itself guided 
by them in order to receive perfect equity of treatment, 
would be to cherish an illusion that experience does not 
recommend. It follows therefore that, until some substi- 
tute for armed force can be found in the adjustment of 
international differences, war, whatever its ethical qualities 
may be, will continue to be what it has always been—the 
ultima ratio in the settlement of international disputes; 
and, if it is a crime, it will be the destiny of nations to pre- 
pare for and to participate in it. 

It is not surprising that all that is noblest in our human 
nature revolts at this prospect. Compelled, as we are, to 
admit the necessity of war as the ultima ratio, the fact 
that, though it may be the final, it is not of necessity the 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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“Yes, Mrs. Beans, My Husband is Really 
of the Intelligentzia. You Should See 
the Wonderful 


Testimonial 


O YOU remember the fifth of September, 1897, at 
three minutes after four in the afternoon?” shouted 
the plaintiff’s lawyer, pointing straight between the 

shifting eyes of the millionaire defendant. 

The ashen lips of Multy Grand twisted, trying to formu- 
late the words ‘‘I don’t remember.”’ But, alas, he did re- 
member perfectly; he remembered every waking moment 
in the whole fifty-seven years of his checkered existence. 
“T do,” he said in a guilty whisper. 


“‘Of Course, Dear, Beans is a Nice Little 
Dog, But Donald! Oh, Dear, I am So 
Proud of Him 


“‘That’s all,’’ said the lawyer, sitting down in triumph. 

““Gentlemen of the jury,” said the judge, “‘I direct you 
to find a verdict for the plaintiff in the sum of seventy 
thousand dollars with interest and costs. Next case!” 

Multy Grand stumbled from the court room and wended 
his way homeward. As he neared his palatial residence a 
tramp hurried up to him and caught his arm. “Hello, 


Multy,”’ whined the tramp. ‘‘ Remember me, don’t you?” 
Multy Grand looked at the wretch with brooding eyes. 
“Only too well,’”’ he said. “‘ You are Slim Sim of Tacoma. 

We were boys together, sharing each other’s sorrows, sharing 
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The Hungry Juggler Gets His Lunch in a Cafeteria 


“Gold Medal He Won at Sheep Herding 
Last Week. Why, Our People Think He 
Has Such Judgment and Decision’’ 
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“‘Say! How Do You Get Tha 
I Saw Banty, the Bull Terrier, 
to a Leg Hold Only Yeste: 


each other’s joys. On the fourth of Febru: 
six minutes past eight by the clock in Genne 
taking parlor, we swore eternal friendship. 1} 
that I’d share my money with you fairly when 
man, and that if there was ever anything I cou 
day or night, pocket or hand, you should only 
And then you gave me a bite of your red apr 
you want now?” 

““T want you to come through, that’s wh 
tramp, hooking arms. 

(Continued on Page 194) 
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ft this lomato Soup 


to yourlips! =. 


The time | love is noon, 
It cannot come too soon, 
With Campbell’s now 

I'll show you how 
To wield a husky spoon! 


t just pure tomato”’, you will say as you 
lyrelish spoonful after spoonful of this }: 7 
91; soup, served piping hot. Y wi Je gee 
A(so it is. Luscious red-ripe tomatoes, 
19 their finest perfection right on the 
_llucked just when the warm sun has 
1em their most tempting color and 


| a 


mM tonic appetizing juices and tender 16 , iy 
ic meat” are strained to a smooth puree, wy 3 
with fresh country butter, and seasoned “ : 


uipbell’s famous chefs to give just the a _ <ns 
ur appetite most welcomes. a nig . 
Ipbell’s Tomato is the most popular soe ee Sy 

ithe world today. Served as a Cream es . : - 
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the doors of the Norwich and Norfolk Bank were 

slowly and portentously rolled back by the porter— 
an individual who, in his dark-colored livery and well- 
brushed but quaintly shaped tall hat, occupied a position 
in the civic imagination very little inferior to that of the 
manager himself. Before the chimes had ceased a slim 
well-built man, who had been loitering upon the other side 
of the road, had crossed the threshold. He paused to look 
around him with the pleased and interested air of one who 
revisits a familiar scene. A clerk, who had only just opened 
an enormous ledger somewhere in the background, came to 
the counter with an air of resigned displeasure. The echoes 
of the last stroke of the hour had barely died away. Such 
precipitation on the part of a customer betokened either 
impecuniosity or lack of consideration. 

“T should like a check book,” the early visitor re- 
marked—‘‘a hundred-order check book.” 

The young man looked at him searchingly. 

“Excuse me, but are you a customer of the bank?” he 
inquired. 

““Certainly,’’ was the prompt reply. “I rather think 
that I have a good deal of money here. My name is Gilbert 
Channay.” 

If the newcomer had declared his name to be that of the 
archangel Gabriel, and produced documentary evidence of 
his identity, his statement could scarcely have created a 
greater sensation. A dozen heads shot up from behind 
their desks in every part of the premises, and an elderly 
cashier reached the manager’s sanctum with a single stride. 
The door of the private office flew open; the manager him- 
self appeared. 

Some twenty pairs of eyes were focused upon this amaz- 
ingly unexpected apparition. 

“Mr. Channay! Dear me, Mr. Channay at last!’ the 
manager exclaimed, as he approached with extended hand. 


AN THE hour of ten struck from the cathedral clock, 
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“T came as soon.as I was able,”’ his visitor assured him. 

The manager coughed. “Step into my office, if you 
please,’ he begged. ‘‘There are a great many matters of 
business I should like to discuss.”’ 

Gilbert Channay accepted the invitation, but without 
marked enthusiasm. 

The manager pointed to his own easy-chair; he himself 
remained at his desk. 

“T must confess, Mr. Channay,’’ he commenced, “that 
your visit is a great relief. Whilst your account, during 
your absence, has naturally been an immense asset, it has 
also been a source of considerable embarrassment. Besides 
the share certificates which we are holding on your behalf, 
I wonder whether you have any idea as to what your actual 
cash balance is.”’ 

Gilbert Channay leaned back and looked up thought- 
fully toward the ceiling. 

“T came straight down here without visiting either my 
lawyer, who has been acting for me under power of attor- 
ney, or my brokers,” he said at length; ‘‘but I should 
think it must amount to nearly a hundred thousand 
pounds.” 

“Tt amounts to one hundred and twenty-two thousand 
pounds odd,” was the impressive pronouncement. ‘“‘We’re 
not a large banking establishment, Mr. Channay, and the 
responsibility of such an account has at times been a source 
of anxiety to us. You are aware, of course, that there have 
been two suits brought against us on behalf of the Channay 
Syndicate with the idea of diverting a portion of the bal- 
ance toward an alleged trust fund.” 

The founder of that syndicate smiled. 

“The actions failed, as they were bound to fail,’’ he ob- 
served. ‘‘The money is mine. I'll take a thousand with 
me now, and I’ll go into the matter of some further invest- 
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ments as soon as I have had time to com 
brokers.” 

“Tf our people can be of any use,” 
gested—‘“‘most respectable firm, here in 
Ah, Morgan,” he added, addressing tht 
entered carrying a check book, “brin 
pounds—fives, tens and twenties, I supp 
and a few treasury notes. . Lhop 
spend some time down in these parts, Si 

“T have a small house on Blickley m 
confided. ‘I think I shall stay there fo 
few months to accustom myself to 
daily routine. Prison life is, of co 
for anyone.” : ; 

The manager was a little distressed. | 
himself, to allude to the subject. 

“We all feel,” he declared, ‘that yo 
harshly treated. The evidence of your !? 
seemed a trifle prejudiced.” 

“My enemies, you mean,” was the] 
“Tt was a curious little conspiracy; but 
no doubt that I broke the law, altho 
sense point of view, no one suffered. Ho 
with.” ¥ 

“A man with your wealth,” the manag 
not have the slightest difficulty in reésta 

-“T suppose not,” his client mused. “7 
consider, though, is, in what way do Id 
myself—certainly not amongst my form 

“Tt is the universal opinion,” the othe 
your friends and fellow directors, to say 
haved in a most selfish and inconsiderat 

“They behaved like rogues,” Chann: 
they made a terrible hash of it all. Howe 
here nor there. Tell your brokers to | 

(Continued on Page 3i 


(Continued from Page 34) 

:ts}>wn toSeaman’s Grange, Blickley. You shall 
ymin a day or two.” 

sr the better,” the manager begged. “A 
ala:e such as yours is not a wholesome thing in 
sir We're proud of it and at the same time dis- 
Ve 1all welcome your instructions as regards in- 
wi. relief.”’ 

ha have them.” 

yy rolled out into the sunlit street, with the 
poids buttoned up in his pocket, called at the 
’s, yhere he made considerable purchases, and 
ig] a garage, where he hired a car, collected his 
sal returned to the hotel to pay his bill. As he 
.d |e office window he felt a touch upon his arm. 
, rind, and instinctively his right hand crept 
e |cket wherein reposed one of his recent pur- 
jig measiness, however, was of short duration. 
wh had accosted him was not the kind of person 
an anxiety of that sort. He was a man of under 
i t, pink-cheeked, dark-eyed, and with curly 
-; viously a Jew, and one who attempted no 
nif his nationality. 

fr. hannay!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Well, Iam glad!” 
yu’ was the colorless reply. ‘“‘Why?”’ 

‘ evy was a little hurt. ‘““Why?” he repeated. 


0 riends—partners, even? Have I not many 
r ing glad to see you?” 
’t ware of them,’’ was the curt rejoinder. 
m dear sir,’’ Levy expostulated, with the air of 
ago soothe an angry child, “‘you are ruffled. 
e strange to you. You have had a very terrible 
kehings gently. You know why I am here? 
at 1at you were likely to come to Norwich and 
ne to be one of the first of your partners to 
” 

” Channay queried. ‘I didn’t know I had 
er If I had,” he went on meaningly, “they 
ouit to have shared this unfortunate seclusion 


not our fault—not mine, at any rate,’”’ Mr. 
d. 
viince of one or two of you at my trial —— 
in. 

's companion interrupted. “‘Why should I 
nl) evidence was necessary? There were all the 
Lelon. I myself was in New York. You must 
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‘hit is a Forgery,’’ 
nq Announced 
iy ‘an Impudent, 
re ible Forgery”’ 


not be too hard upon us, Mr. Channay—upon some of us, 
{ mean. And that reminds me, you have a great deal of 
money to distribute. I have made up my mind that: I 
would be one of the first.” 

“T have also,’’ Channay observed, ‘‘a few old scores to 
settle.”’ 

His companion coughed. 

“Let us find a quiet place,’ he suggested, ‘‘and talk 
business together.’ 

Channay laughed tolerantly. He kd the way into a 
small reading room and closed the door. 

““Now, Levy,” he demanded, ‘“‘what business have we 
to discuss?”’ 

“My dear Mr. Channay,” the other begged, ‘‘let us talk 
amiably. This is a pleasant matter we have to talk about. 
It is not losses we have to face. Nyasas closed at thirty 
yesterday. We have made money—a great deal of 
money—thanks to your wonderful judgment—an unex- 
pectedly great sum of money.”’ 

“We?” Gilbert Channay repeated coldly. 

“Why, my dear sir,’’ was the wondering protest, ‘‘of 
course it is ‘we.’ There were eleven of us. The transactions 
were undertaken in your name, but everything was clearly 
understood. You were to raise the money and apply for 
fifteen thousand shares. The profits were to be divided 
into fifteen equal parts, of which you took five and the ten 
others were to be divided among us. I think my share 
comes to thirty thousand pounds. I have not been for- 


‘tunate lately, Mr. Channay. I need money very badly. 


That thirty thousand pounds will be a godsend.” 

“Tf you get it,’” Channay observed, smiling. 

Mr. Levy dabbed his forehead. He was very anxious, 
and there was something about his companion’s manner 
which filled him with vague disquietude. 

“You do not dispute the arrangement?” he exclaimed. 

““What about the conspiracy to get rid of me and my 
five shares and collar the lot?” Gilbert Channay demanded. 

“Upon my word of honor,’ Mr. Levy insisted, with 
feverish earnestness—‘“‘upon my word of honor, I swear 
that I was not in that. It was just your swell friends who 
tried that on.” 

“Why did you not come and give evidence on my be- 
half?”’ Channay inquired. ‘‘You knew that we had all 


agreed that the balance sheet of the Siamese Corporation 
should be signed.” 

“T was in New York,” the other declared. 
nothing to do with*it at all.” 


“T had 
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“You had time to come back,’’ Channay reminded him, 
“Tf you had come back and told the truth it might have 
made all the difference.” 

The man squirmed in his overeagerness. 

“There were others,”’ he protested; ‘‘others in England, 
on the spot. I never dreamed but that they would go into 
the box. I never claimed anything, I never wanted any- 
thing except my rightful share. When I heard that you 
had been sentenced to imprisonment I was thunderstruck.”’ 

Gilbert Channay lit a cigarette and threw himself into 
an easy-chair. The sunlight was drifting in through the 
windows. It was market day and the streets outside were 
crowded. 

“Well, Mr. Levy,’’ he announced, “‘it is unfortunate, 
but I have decided to take advantage of the legal aspect of 
the situation, and to keep for myself the profits which have 
accrued during my—er—temporary absence from the 
world. I applied for those shares in my own name instead 
of in the name of the Channay Syndicate simply as a mat- 
ter of convenience, and I intended to apportion the shares 
as soon as they were delivered. Under the circumstances, 
however, I have changed my mind. I have sold some of 
the shares and the remainder are registered in my name. 
Your treachery is going to cost you, Mr. Mark Levy, to 
be exact, twenty-nine thousand pounds.” 

“You are not going to pay me my share?” Mr. Levy 
gasped. 

“Not one penny,” was the bland reply. ‘‘I do not mind 
confiding to you that I have a balance of more than a 
hundred thousand pounds in that bank across the way 
there. I have, too, as you see, a check book in my pocket,” 
Gilbert Channay continued, producing it and laying it 
upon the table. “‘I could write you your check for thirty 
thousand pounds at this minute and not feel it—but I 
shan’t!” 

Mr. Levy was almost distracted with heat and despair. 
He was on the verge of tears. He would have gone on his 
knees if he had imagined that it might be of any use. He 
was shaking from head to foot. There was thirty thousand 
pounds in the balance. 

“But, Mr. Channay, my dear sir,”’ he begged, losing for 
a moment, in his excitement, his prim precision of speech, 
“T was a bankrupt unless that money reach me this week. 
The others are all so wealthy—some of them. For me, 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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O THEM presently came, 
[streaming down, the bishop, 

the chauffeur and Cicely. No 
one else in the household had 
been aroused. But, then, there 
had been no noise. Dodge was sit- 
ting up, dazed, but so far as one 
could immediately determine, not 
seriously hurt. Smith-Curran was 
unconscious, breathing stertor- 
ously. 

Avoiding Marsh as she would 
not have a leper, for Cicely was 
neither cowardly nor unsympa- 
thetic, the girl dropped on her 
knees at Dodge’s side. 

“ Daddy darling, are you hurt?” 

The bishop had not yet told 
Cicely of the bloodstains. Acting 
on Marsh’s advice, he had with- 
held what there seemed to be 
every reason to dread. 

Dodge answered rather feebly, 
“No, I don’t think so, dear. Just 
giddy and confused.” 

Smith-Curran, who had been 
breathing heavily, gave now a 
terrific snort, flung out his arms, 
then suddenly sat up, rather likea 
man in a drunken sleep when 
sluiced with a bucket of cold water. 

“What cheer?” he croaked. 

“‘Good cheer, daddykin,”’ Iona 
answered. “If your poor old wits 
have come home tell us what 
happened.” 

The major rubbed the top of 
his head. 

“Takes more than a sandbag to 
douse an Irishman for long.’’ He 
looked round. ‘ My hat, did they 
get Dodge too?”’ 

“They did,” said the bishop 
shortly. 

Though sadly perplexed at the 
absence of any wound on Dodge’s 
person, his distrust of Smith- 
Curran persisted. He thought the 
man had been shamming uncon- 
sciousness. A sandbagged or black- 
jacked man, the bishop opined, 
would not recover his senses so 
abruptly. But Marsh, more as- 
tute, believed in Smith-Curran for 
this very reason. If this hard- 
headed warrior had been pre- 
tending to be in a coma from 
concussion, Marsh thought, he 
would have acted the part of one 
regaining consciousness more elab- 
orately, not sat up with a jerk 
and begun to talk. The Irish 
cranial vault is proverbially re- 
sistant to such knocks from time- 
honored exercise with the shillalah, 
just as the flanks of a coster’s donkey appear to be 
reénforced in their protective covering. 

‘Can you tell us what happened, major?”’ Marsh asked. 

“Not much, laddy. Wasn’t in the running long enough. 
I’d got ready for bed and doused the glim, then sat down 
by the open window for a whiff or two at a gasper before 
I went do-do. Helps me to get off, I find. Then just as I 
got up to tumble in I looked out and thought I saw two 
black splotches on the terrace. There’s a glare to cement, 
even in the dark, y’know. They moved in against the wall. 
Burglars, thinks I, and mobilized myself. The only thing 
handy was the fire poker, not half bad in a scrimmage, so 
I armed myself with that. It struck me then I’d best tell 
Iona what was up, in case there was any hitch. My little 
girl’s a game ’un.” 

Marsh nodded and rubbed his throat. It was sore when 
he swallowed. 

“T told her to sit tight and keep quiet. No use to risk 
anybody getting plugged by these skulkers. That sort 0’ 
thing’s old stuff for me. So down I went by the back stairs 
to launch a flank attack. But the beggars must have heard 
me—set a bally ambush. There was a light streamin’ out 
the window of Mr. Dodge’s den, and that killed the visi- 
bility along the wall. I headed that way and was almost 
to the window when the light flicked out. The next second 
some johnny jumped me. I managed to get in a swipe with 
the poker, but it didn’t land true. Glanced off his conch. 


Cicely Pondered fora Moment. ‘“‘If it Wasn’t That Iona Knew, I’d Advise Suppressing it,’’ She Said 


Then I saw stars and went down and cut. Silly business on 
my part, what?” 

Cicely spoke up. 

“We must get father to the house, Uncle John’’—an 
adopted relationship of the bishop. ‘‘Johnson’’—to the 
chauffeur—‘‘go telephone Doctor Brooks to come imme- 
diately. Then get Simmons and Charles to help carry 
father back to the house. Bring a camp cot or something 
of the sort.”’ 

Johnson hurried off. Iona walked down to the water’s 
edge, soaked her scarf in a pool between the rocks and 
handed it to Cicely. The bishop drew Marsh several paces 
away. 

“What do you think of that story?” he asked in a 
lowered voice. 

“T think it’s true.” 

“Well, I don’t. The scoundrel has been shamming.”’ 

“Then where did the blood on the desk come from?” 
Marsh demanded. ‘‘There’s no cut on Mr. Dodge. I’d 
say he was blackjacked by the man Smith-Curran hit on 
the head with the poker, and staggered back, falling over 
the desk. This thug followed him in, then dragged him 
outside and got him over his shoulder and carried him 
down here. His mate lugged Smith-Curran. The blood 
came from the head of the man Smith-Curran hit as he 
leaned over to get hold of Mr. Dodge.” 

The bishop took another tack. 
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“How did you a 
to be here? I left 
with instructions 
until relieved.” — 

Marsh stiffened, 

“‘T’m not aware 
under obligation to 
orders from anybo 
to point out that 
purely secular, sea 
province of a ch 
More than that, | 
vinced you’ve mad 
of it.” 

“What do you 
man?” 

“Just that. Wh 
detectives for whor 
to open the safe?” 

“Back at the hc 
still examining it 
something that m 
clew, some motive 
since evidently its 
robbery.” 

“Tt was, thougl 
“and those downy 
police at all. Whe 
Cicely and the ¢ 
they made their 
the contents of t 
kindly opened for 

“Made their— 
tents Are yo 

“Not quite. Call 
I believe I’ve got 
this. It all happe 
major described. 4 
job of theft. Not 
since everything w 
to them.” 

Cicely joined th 
ment. 

“What’s all thi 
John?” 

She did not k 
ignored him as utt 
been miles away. 

“Suppose we let 
tell us,’’ snapped t 
seems to think th 
worked out.”’ 

Marsh gave asl 

“Then we mig! 
the others the sat 
skilled deduction, ' 
compels me to say 
itself out.” 

He strode back: 
was reclining, hiss] 
a flat slanting leds 

“‘Here’s what | 
Marsh said briefly. 
one feature of it 
some clearing up, | 
that. Tonight’s work was a cleverly planne 
Mr. Dodge’s safe. There was a mob of fe 
They figured that in the case of a milliona 
a party of guests, his house safe would be n 
tain a considerable value in money and jew 
right, Mr. Dodge?” ‘ 

“Yes. Not a great amount of cash, but 
two daughters’ jewels, some of them very 
Miss Smith-Curran had given me hers th 
asked me to put them in safekeeping.” 

The bishop nudged Marsh, who ignoret 
“T told you so.” 

“These bandits,’ Marsh continued, “ma 
skilled cracksmen. Perhaps they had not 
to discover the location of the safe. At any 
much easier to have the safe opened fo 
divided their force, two coming to this § 
launch while the two others waited in a ¢a 
the road near the outskirts of the town. 
already informed themselves as to Mr. D 
two chauffeurs.” * 

“What?” cried the bishop. ‘‘You mea 

“Wait, please. You did some summins 
and now it is my turn. The two thieves in 
was a perfect night for it, took the first trick 
up to the house and were the pair seen by t 

(Continued on Page 4 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
terrace. Their plan was probably no more than to create 
an alarm that would lead to the summoning of the police. 
They cut the lighting and telephone wires so that a chauf- 
feur would be sent in a car ——” 

“But I say,” interrupted the major, whose head was not 
so addled that it had failed to seize the point, ‘‘what jolly 
good would it have done them to impersonate police with 
everybody up and stirrin’?”’ 

“‘They waited until nearly everybody had gone to bed, 
and perhaps they looked in and saw that everybody but 
Mr. Dodge had gone to bed. Their idea was that the sup- 
posed detectives, on their arrival, should ask that the safe 
be opened to discover if it had been robbed. I don’t be- 
lieve their plan included knocking Mr. Dodge on the head 
and carrying him here. They figured that once the safe 
was open for their inspection, they had only to hold up at 
the pistol’s point whoever might be present, then beat it to 
their speed launch. But Major Smith-Curran’s action 
complicated things—in their favor, as it turned out. Hav- 
ing knocked him on the head, they had to gather in Mr. 
Dodge also. Is that right, sir?’ 

“Right as rain, Marsh,”’ Dodge said wearily. “I heard 
a curious noise outside the window and foolishly sat there 
listening. I thought you and the bishop had gone up.. My 
mind was on Barclay. The next I knew there came a 
slithering behind me and a thud on top my head. I went 
down and out.” 

‘Just as I thought, sir. Having disposed of you both, 
this thug signaled his pal, who cut the wires.”’ 

“No,” Dodge interrupted, “I believe now the lights 
went out just before I was struck down.” 

“Well, the result was the same,’’ Marsh continued. 
‘Bishop Starr and I were still talking in a low tone at the 
foot of the stairs when the lights went out. We groped our 
way into the lair and found some matches, then discovered 
that Mr. Dodge was gone. We then carried out the pro- 
gram as projected by this gang, sent Johnson in the car for 
the police. Just as they had planned, he fell in with these 
thugs, who stopped him on the road, asked if there was any 
trouble at the Dodge place and told him that they were on 
their way to it, having been informed by telephone Cen- 
tral that the house did not answer to repeated calling. 
Everything ran smooth as oil. Learning that Mr. Dodge 
had disappeared, these bogus police asked that the safe be 
opened in order to search for anything in the nature of a 


She Raised Her Eyebrows a 


clew to what looked like murder and the disposition of the 
corpse. Not unnaturally, Bishop Starr complied, called 
Cicely and asked her to open the safe. Perhaps the bishop 
will tell us what happened then. Miss Smith-Curran and 
I had gone out to look for traces of Mr. Dodge and her 
father, the major not having returned.” 

“All that sounds like a dime novel,” said the bishop 
testily, ‘though perhaps there may be details of fact. We 
shall have to verify them later—when we find the poker.” 

“‘What’s the poker got to do with it?’’ Marsh demanded. 
“There is no mark of it on Mr. Dodge’s person.” 

“All the same, it’s evidence—valuable evidence.” The 
bishop’s tone indicated rising choler. 

“Well, then let’s set it aside for the moment and get on,” 
Marsh suggested. “‘ Where were you and Cicely and John- 
son while the thieves were looting the safe?” 

““McQuentin, I find your tone offensive, not to mention 
lacking in respect.” 

““We were looking round outside the house with electric 
torches,’ Cicely said quietly. ‘‘One of these sham police- 
men suggested that father might not be very far away and 
in pressing need of aid.” 

“Then why,” Marsh queried, “should they have bolted 
like that? They came sprinting past Miss Smith-Curran 
and me as if being chased.”” He looked round the group. 
“That is the point I first mentioned as needing a bit of 
clearing up.” 

Nobody volunteering to clear it up, the bishop returned 
to the poker. 

“May I ask what you did with the thing, Major?” 

“Blessed if I know. How could I, seeing that I was 
knocked silly? Must have been a sandbag. My head’s not 
so sore, but the muscles of my neck are, along the spine.”’ 

‘‘Same with me,”’ Dodge said. ‘I came to, though, as I 
was being carried along on a man’s back. He warned me 
to keep quiet if I liked my life.” 

Marsh returned to his former query. 

‘“Now what made them bolt like that?” 

‘Perhaps, when we find the poker ts 

“Oh, blow the poker, bishop, if you don’t mind my put- 
ting it that way,’’ Smith-Curran drawled languidly. ‘“‘It’s 
where I dropped it, I fancy, unless the blighter that laid 
me out thought that he might need a poker some day.” 

Fortunately for the peace of the gathering there arrived 
at this moment both chauffeurs, the butler, valet and sec- 
ond man. They had brought two camp cots, canvas in 
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wooden frames, and despite the protests of }, 
and the major that they were able to walk, the 
sisted that they be carried. The procession ¢}| 
along the shore to an easier place of ascent, C} 
on ahead with the bishop. Iona rather to M, 
pleasure, walked at his side. She drew him hae 

“Cheer up, Marsh. This will work out all | 

‘Well, it’s already worked out better than] 4 
All the same, it leaves a bitter taste.” 

“T know. Cicely’sa silly. So is that fool of a}! 
so ashamed it makes me sick—first of having | 
you to throw the poker into the sea, then of 
choke you. But the evidence against poor da¢ 
horribly strong, and I couldn’t tell what you ) 
next to make it worse, if possible.” | 

“T don’t blame you, Iona,”’ Marsh said bitte 
been convicted myself on insufficient evidence, 
tainly in your father’s case it was a lot stronger; 
own.” 

“Black as ink, Marsh, the entire chain of 
starlings and the poker and dad’s failing to ret 
that light down there.” 

“There’s still that matter of the starlings,” }) 

“Marsh, he never could be capable of anythin; 
He may be sanguinary, but not a stealthy poise 
and last, he’s a sportsman. His stalk of those hy 
like a tiger hunt; on foot, at night, and ne be 
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firearm. Oh, that fool bishop and his poker! 
the agony we had no need of going throug 
were wonderful.” | 

‘A wonderful idiot. Still, I’ve some edge on 
when it comes to detecting.” 

“You don’t really believe that dad had anyt 
with those starlings?” 

‘‘My suspicions are petering out. The mer 
the bishop built up the case against him is alm 
to make me dismiss it.” 

“Did Mr. Dodge believe it?” 

“He was impressed, but not convinced, I thin 
suspended his decision until he talks to Barclay, 
ask you a question. The whole thing appears { 
the true answer to it. Was it your father who 
Barclay the money to pay his gambling debt?” 

Iona hesitated. 

“What’s that got to do with it?” 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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| Woe 7 | Wij EE The ever-swelling, nation-wide praise which acclaims 

uM) ZZ \ the brilliant performance of the new good Maxwell 
will continue to grow in volume because Maxwell 
will continue to deserve it. 


For this great car not only gives performance results 
and economy heretofore unknown in its class. It is 
also one of the most soundly engineered and soundly 
built cars in America—manufactured complete by the 
Maxwell organization in the great Maxwell plants. 
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Its motor combines such features as force feed lubri- 
cation and fine balance of reciprocating parts — struc- 
tural practice before confined to cars costing far more. 
Its transmission, and its rear axle, are big enough 
and strong enough, for the most strenuous daily 
service and the most powerful lugging through deep 
sand and mud. » 


The new good Maxwell owner enjoys his 58 miles per 
hour, 5 to 25 miles in eight seconds, and 25 miles per gal- 
lon in the knowledge that this prized combination is ex- 
clusive and distinctive to the new good Maxwell alone. 


You will find all Maxwell dealers eager to prove 
these truths. 


Balloon tires, natural wood wheels, stop-light, transmission lock, Duco finish standard on 
all Maxwell models. Shrouded visor integral with roof; heater, standard on all closed models. 


: - Touring Car - - - - $ 895 Standard Four-Door Sedan- $1095 
] ec S Club Coupe - - - - 995 Special Four-Door Sedan - 1245 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit, tax extra 
to the Gallo i a There are Maxwell dealers and superior Maxwell service everywhere. All dealers 


are in position to extend the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Maxwell’s 
attractive plan. 


= MAXWELL 


NE of the privileges of 
() living in Chester 
County, with its me- 
mentos of a green England, 


was the boxwood hedges and trees faithfully planted 
through the countryside; they were refreshing to see, and 
Mr. Sears’ plans demanded 


often they could be bought. 
box, but that 
was no more em- 
phatic than my 
determination 
to have it; noth- 
ing else planted, 
I thought, had 
its beauty of ap- 
pearanceand as- 
sociations: the 
age to which, un- 
impaired, it 
survived, the 
memories of the 
gardens it 
adorned, the 
minute close 
leaves with a 
surface like lac- 
quer, the scent, 
made it su- 
preme. My ap- 
preciation of it 
was long de- 
layed; little by 
little it had 
come into my 
consciousness; 
first by report, 
then with pass- 
ing glances; 
and now, sub- 
jected, I was 
engaged in 
searching for it 
beside all the 
farmhouses, in 
all the lanes, I 
could trace. 

Again I had 
been late—it 
could still be 
seen, enjoyed in 
its original set- 
tings, and, per- 
haps easier than 
ever before, purchased—the landscape architects for the 
great surrounding, or removed, estates had seen to that. 
The farmers, the dwellers in old stone houses along the old 
turnpikes, were in a state of amazement, and expectation, 
at what, they had heard, was paid for a hedge, a knot, of 
boxwood—a thousand dollars, two thousand; three thou- 
sand dollars had been given for the box in a churchyard 
of Nantmeal. This made it difficult for me; although, 
fortunately, the prices asked were so large that even my 
extravagance was saved. Mr. Sears, though, found me 
four bushes, glossy and symmetrical, that I could afford; 
and the Mr. Lewis whose avocation was exactly that, gave 
me his expert assistance. 

Dorothy saw some boxwood in a back yard in West 
Chester—we had passed it a hundred times—and it was 
moved to the Dower House; a wider bush, it now stood 
under the corner of the sleeping porch, we acquired while 
we were out for dinner; but Percy Darlington guided us 
to our most important discovery. He had seen a box 
hedge at Font, he told us, an exceptionally good one; and, 
if we cared to, we might drive there with them, look at it. 
His car dropped down a hill to a crossroads; and, reaching 
in a double row from a fence to a house of aged brick, the 
hedge appeared. 

Let Percy do the talking, Dorothy warned me; he’d be 
better than you. We were getting out of the car and the 
owner of the boxwood hedge strolled forward to meet us. 
We wanted to see your hedge again, Percy explained; and 
we brought some friends. Already impatient I broke into 
this, Do you want to sell it? Dorothy made a restraining 
signal. Well, the man before me replied, it’s been there a 
long while; we’re used to it. But we need a bathroom 
right badly. Yes, I guess I’d sell it, if I could get what I 
wanted. Percy Darlington parted the short stiff branches 
with a hand. How much would that be? Mr. Darlington, 
the other returned, I have to have four hundred dollars; 
that’s what the bathroom would cost. I’ll take it, I began 
to say, but I got no further than I’ll—for Julia and Doro- 
thy and Percy for a second concentrated on me their joined 
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disapproval. Percy shook his head. I have to get that or 
there will be no sale. His assertion held a note of finality— 


in the end we paid more. The vender of box, who, in the 
past, had been 
huntsman for 
Bayard Kane, 
wanted a rab- 
bit hound, and 
we promised 
him one. 

Thad become 
the possessor of 
the thickest, the 
oldest, box 
hedge I had yet 
seen, but the 
problem ofmoy- 
ing it remained, 
and that I dele- 
gated to Mr. 
Lewis. Itwas— 
there were 
eighty feet of 
the hedge—a 
heavy under- 
taking; the box- 
wood, on flat 
trucks, arrived 
in sections, its 
roots carefully 
bagged; and, 
shifted on plat- 
forms, it was set 
in a trench ex- 
tending from 


the kitchen 
porch to the 
back of my 
ground, shut- 
ting away the 
vegetable gar- 
den from the 
grass slope 
which bound 
the garage 
court. On its 
inner side there 
was a sod walk 
that, leading 
through the 
wood house, 
carried the line 
of the terrace 
gates and the 
lower flagging. 

We remem- 
bered, then, an- 
other boxwood 
hedge, planted 
fifteen years be- 
fore by Martha 
Dunning, on the 
place beyond 
ours. We had 
bought the 
Dower House 
from George 
Dunning—he had lived above it on the hili—and I asked 
Andrew to negotiate with Mr. McCamant, who had suc- 
ceeded the Dunnings, for the hedge. In this, it imme- 
diately developed, Andrew was successful, although Mr. 
McCamant hadn’t been deaf to the rumors of a process 
which was transmuting an evergreen into gold. The 
trucks, the young men in khaki and powerful negroes, of 
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was put at tl 
long main terrace, where a walk broke throu 
bery and curved around to stone steps. 

At first, very privately, I had been disapy 
scent of boxwood; I had read endless desey 
sharp magic, its power to stir the mind; } 
might, I could discover no moving odor. I fj 
and I did find large and displeasing black spid 
ders, certainly, it was ideal; but, as I had ex} 
no philanthropic impulses where they wer 
Such a smell didn’t, outside romantic pages, 
myself; and then, skirting the vegetable ga 
dry night, the odor of the box enveloped me 
cloud. 

It was a strange scent, like the odor of the 
tency to stir the mind had not been exaggera 
bling nothing else it floated about me—th 
camphor, of lost gardens. ay 

I was flooded with inherited memories, t 
emotions both halted in death and perpetuate 
life. It bore palpably, equally, the influena 
death; its very longevity bound it to the mo; 
survived. And its scent was stronger than ci 
one time I hadn’t smoked for a year, and wit] 
that period my sense of smell had improved; | 
finitely more sensitive, a source of increasin 
had, once, cruised south on a small yacht, Vin 
ketch, the Wabun; we lived on deck, in t# 
night we lay in anchorages by empty bea 
streams; for three months we breathed a sal 
when I returned to cities the air seemed te 
soiled, to sustain life decently. Yet I began to} 
I went often into cities and never back ami 
hemp islands of the Carolina coast. 

In years gone by, Dorothy had never perfu 
son with scented extracts, colognes; but nov 


sharper, the rules were notably relaxed; lips t 
red, charm carried abroad on scent, at any P 


A tremendous harsh clatter rose with a pon 
roller crushing the graded stones and a prep: 
into the hard surface of the garage court; atr 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

in reality, an immense tank on wheels, supplied the 
thick black tar; idle, it dripped in viscid and irides- 
cent pools; and through which, naturally, the dogs 
walked, followed afterward by the accurate prints of 
where their paws fell. They could be traced, unhap- 
pily, into the kitchen, over oak floors, and on the 
stones of the terrace. I was considering, at that 
time, the rebuilding of the stable; Mr. Okie had 
brought me more engaging drawings—two rooms and 
a bath above for servants, an increased practicable 
space below, and an outside flight of stairs. It would 
be a fitting part with the house, with what Mr. Sears 
was doing in the gardens. We looked thoughtfully at 
the blue prints. Then: 

There would have to be a furnace, I commented. 

Yes, Mr. Okie replied. And a cellar dug? I looked 
up. Henodded. A great deal of stonework that would 
take, how long? Two months, he imagined, would be 
sufficient. We had already been out of the Dower 
House for thirteen months; Andrew’s forbearance 
with the presence of workmen who, he had insisted, 
did everything but work, was exhausted; I was sick 
of the sound of hammers, tired of beds of mortar; my 
interest in the skilled trades had been fully satisfied; 
and so I said to Mr. Okie, we’ll do the stable later. 
Next year. Absorbed in the completest perfection of 
his vision of the Dower House he was, I saw, disap- 
pointed. The hipped roof of the stable interfered with 
his peace of mind. But I couldn’t help that. 

I wasn’t capable of facing the necessity of again 
sending to Louisiana for a shipment of cypress shin- 
gles. Not just then. Mr. Sears’ provision of a shelter 
for casual automobiles, as well, I denied myself, until 
another year. They could stand out in the rain, or 
in the snow; and we would continue to make the diag- 
onal and inconvenient entrance into the stable, the 
harness room, demanded by its present form. 

It was the thought of a second furnace, above every- 
thing, that deterred me from further improvement; more 
digging, more pipes, more tinsmiths, more plumbers ex- 
plaining that theirs was a peculiarly damp and unhealthy 
vocation, and, probably, a still different sized coal to buy! 
No. We can’t afford it, I said to Dorothy. Startled, she 
gazed at me; her manner clearly indicating it was rather 
late for that. But she agreed. I could not bear the noise, 
she added. And then, if we did rebuild the stable now, 
wherever would I put the things that are in the loft? I 
couldn’t, remembering all that was there, answer: the loft 
held the half-discarded remainders of the sixteen years we 
had been married. There was the first desk Dorothy had 
possessed—once it had seemed impressive—a modern 
affair combining, in a limited space, all the characteristics 
of the celebrated cabinetmakers and historic periods of 
furniture, and 
coated with a var- 
nish that even con- 
tinued neglect had 
been powerless to 
dull; a collapsed 
couch hammock 
was beside it, the 
green-and-white 
canvas streaked 
by rain and rust; 
our old dining- 
room table—it was 
oak, stained dark, 
what in style was, 
very long ago, 
called Mission — 
bore unraveling 
wicker chairs; 
there were oil 
stoves, boxes of 
photographs in 
frames with the 
glass broken; piles 
of magazines 
which contained 
my early stories— 
I used to buy at 
least a dozen of 
each—a Pennsyl- 
vania dower chest 
dated and painted 
blue. It had stood 
in the dining room; 
the walnut chest 
with panels from 
Pine Forge took 
its place; and now 
that, moved into 
the hall, was suc- 
ceeded by the sofa. 

Twelve deco- 
rated chairs, six 
each of a design, 
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were ranged in a dust-covered row by a small walnut side- 
board, two painted rocking-chairs were motionless; and the 
boarded-in room where Charlie had slept—complaining 
throughout the winter of the cold—managed somehow to 
keep an air of his personality. The pictures he had selected 
still hung on the rough walls; a photograph of a cousin, not 
Charlie’s, in a dinner dress, a poster announcing The Pro- 
fessional Game, my beginning in THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post, a faded photograph of a Virginia mountain stream in 
which I was fishing knee-deep, and some highly colored 
lithographs of opulent ladies. to which the calendars of the 
past still adhered. F ? 

I recalled the presence of a box of letters under the bed, 
letters, mostly, from-magazines declining the.stories I had 
sent them. But among them were souvenirs of Europe, 
the fans Dorothy had been given in Paris cafés, elaborate 


menus of hotel dinners, cards advertisin 
and booksellers and shops in Naples f 
tortoise shell and coral. I had opened t 
and read some of the folded and digg 
but I had soon stopped, depressed by tl 
which rose from them. They were ad 
my name, to a youth who had, for ; 
purposes, died. 

I regarded that phase of my past wi 
ness; I didn’t want to open again its 
member the figures who had composed 
no associations, no associates, from the 
life, except for my marriage, had begun 
lication of The Lay Anthony. I had 
Hemphill before then, but only supe 
truth was that I owed nothing to thoy 
unprospering time: except for Dorot| 
immediate family, and the rest, relative; 
were as absorbed in their separate fate 
mine. , 

I trusted they were successful, that 
would make advantageous marriages, ; 
my world of ink and paper, to the Doy 

The garage with the exterior stairy; 
and bath above, however, would have 
later—a year had already gone since 

~ with Mr. Okie; and I was no nearer its 
waited at the back of my intentions 
water tower and a retaining wall bind 
field from the vegetable garden. That 
in Dorothy’s hopes was occupied by ag 
with a marble lip and green benches, s 
in rubber and a gay awning. Perhaps 
hidden future. So much that was ext 
happened that prediction was vain. Yo 
quitoes, I told her, and yet you want a 
We'd screen it, she replied indefinite 
parties. 

We talked about the apple orchard to oce 
sloping field; with a characteristic impatien 
at once; old, twisted gray limbs and showe 
May, a shadowy retreat for summer afterno 
says it ought to be kept plowed, Dorothy cc 
we'll plant peach trees between the apples; 
pay for it, and when they are done the appl 
grown. That wasn’t my idea at all, I expla 
ated: I want an apple orchard thick with gra 
You can’t have it until it does grow, she s: 
swimming pool. 


There was an orchard near Kennett Squar 
it was divided by post.and rail fences, ther 
tracks and gates; it was very aged—long p 
bility of profit—and utterly without scienti 
gras 
hidii 
root 
tru 
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good qualities to an eminent degree. Millions of motor- 3 
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All the Niagaras and floods 

and tidal waves of conversa- 
tion have never proved anything 
about it except just that—thatit’s 
funny about love. You may believe, with the sentimental 
lady novelists, that it is a sweet, suffocating enchantment, 
or with the heavy scientists, that it is an unpleasant bio- 
logic necessity. Until suddenly something comes along 
whose name you cannot spell, whose appearance you do 
not recognize, which hits you in the head in a never-before- 
imagined manner, and there you are, astonished and blink- 
ing, but in love. And being on the inside, looking out, is 
just as tumultuous and unpremeditated as if it had been 
made up at that moment for your personal benefit, for the 
first and only time on any planet. It is the most worn-out, 
absurd, hackneyed old practical joke in the world, and the 
youngest miracle. It certainly is funny about love. Look 
at Doc and me. 

It began, if you can call that a beginning, at Podgoritsa 
in Montenegro the year after the Armistice. As a news- 
paper woman, I had been sent out from Red Cross head- 
quarters in Paris to write up the work of the various 
civilian relief units in the Balkans. I had finished my work 
here and was going on tomorrow. I think I was a little 
drunk with this going on—Albania tomorrow, Serbia next 
month, after that Saloniki and Athens, and perhaps even 
Constantinople. It was like riding half across the world 
with the wind of all the world in my face. I was a girl in 
love only with going, a woman riding away. That is why, 
after a gallop in moonlight, I hardly noticed the man who 
had casually asked me to go for a stroll and a thimbleful of 
Turkish coffee. That was why Doe and I sat with our 
elbows on a battered wooden table, under a row of thick, 
pollarded willows, ink and silver-green in the swimming 
green moonlight, across the road from the blank white 
walls and low yellow light of a tavern. 

I had been aware only vaguely that this man and I had 
fallen easily into stride. I was thankful that he hadn’t 
wanted to talk. The warm ruddy light from a match in 
his cupped hands drew my eyes to his face. Then the 
match went out and his face was again only a whitish blur 


[= a funny thing about love. 
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“‘Let the Boat Leave at Once,’’ She Said, and Rem 
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in the shadows. But in that flash something had hap- 
pened. As if my mind had been a photographic plate, his 
face was stamped upon it, the stubby nose, the bleached 
brown eyebrows—the. left with a quizzical angular slant— 
a bristle of sandy hair, a straight mouth with a line at one 
corner as if his laughter were quick and easy, but could be 
rueful—all of it with a vivid reality that startled me. It 
was so vivid it became instantly familiar, as if I had known 
him a long, long time. Just that flash, and suddenly it 
seemed to me we were the only two people left in a world 
of empty, windy green moonlight. 

I remember still being startled by it, while I was think- 
ing that his low voice was unusually pleasant. Then, after 
a minute, I found he was telling me about a girl he had met 
when he was with the Army in Germany—a German girl 
with whom he was undoubtedly very much in love. I 
wasn’t even surprised by his frankness. When he stopped 
we drank our coffee and the blank moon crawled higher on 
the blank white wall. There was the smell of dust on the 
road and dew on the thin leaves, stirring a little overhead. 
A dog barked, far away and muffled. All the town was 
shuttered into a heavy sleep. I spoke vaguely of the feel- 
ing it gave me, of time halted a little, and he stirred and 
looked at me as if for the first time. I was conscious of 
eyes that searched and held. 

“There is something about it,” he said, and his voice 
was only a murmur. “I —— That’s funny.” 

“What’s funny?” I said absently. 

“Why ’’—he hesitated, and peered at me again—‘“‘here 
I’ve been spilling all this to you, as if you cared. But now 
that I have—I don’t know. For a week I’ve been miser- 
ably restless. Country getting on my nerves, maybe. I 
had my mind all made up to leave for Germany tomorrow 
and make Elsa marry me. . . What’s the matter?” 

I had no idea that I had exclaimed. Only, with a vehe- 
mence that shocked me, I knew, knew violently, that he 
must not go back to that girl. Anything would be better 
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Her World From My Contaminating Presence g 


than to have him marr 
as suddenly as it had a: 
the violence quieted. — 

“But now’’—he set 
more comfortably in 
with a long relaxed breath—‘‘now I don’t belie 
Galloping out there, something you said—I do 
It’s nice here. Cool and dark and quiet, som 
smoke, somebody to talk to. What’s the use 
dashing around? It’s only yourself you find at' 
any road. Darned if I can think of a thingly 
now.” The silence drew around us more clo 
voice was scarcely articulate. ‘‘ What’s your nar 
way, please? I keep forgetting.” 

I didn’t care. ‘‘Cicely Heston,’’ I murmured, 
the shadow of a leaf across his hand. Nice hand. 
yours? Doctor, aren’t you?” 

“Um—Doe Brownell. Old Doe Johnny, the 
grin family friend. Cures everything in thes 
warts, rheumatism, broken legs, sore eyes, mal 
gunshot wounds, impetigo, stone bruises, typhu 
teeth and chronic old age.” 

“Wish you could cure a bad case of hunger,” 
on. ‘Wish I had a piece of pie.” The clear 
laughter he gave roused me, and I laughed too. 
do too wish I had a piece of pie,” I insisted. ‘ 
piece of lemon meringue with the under crust 
the yellow an inch thick and lemony as anything 
tall inches of heaped frothy meringue on top, bt 
the ridges, with little gold beads of melted sugal 
on it and Jusciousness oozing out of it. I want 
big as that; and then, maybe si 

“That’s just like a woman,” he interrupte 
over the table and wagging a long forefinger at m 
you’re hungry, all you can think of is whippe 
with sugar on it. Listen to me, woman; don’tY 
wishes on lemon pie or pumpkin pie or sweet-po' 
open-faced huckleberry pie or any such trash. 
get busy wishing for the only genuine food pie in 
a deep-dish green-mango pie, with slathers of yel 
on it. Then you'll be wishing.” 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

“What are you talking about?’’ I demanded, sitting up 
straight. ‘‘I don’t believe there is any such pie in the 
world.” 

“You don’t believe—no such Why, you poor 
foolish woman critter, where were you dragged up? You 
mean you never ate green-mango pie?” 

“No; and what’s more, I don’t know what mango is.”’ 

“Not—know—what—a—mango—is!”’ he repeated, and 
as he leaned forward the moonlight brightened his grin 
that reached to eyes suddenly brilliant gold-brown. It 
made all his friendly vividness twice as vivid. ‘“ Well, sir, 
lady, you’ve got something to live for. A fruit the shape 
of nothing you ever saw before, that fits heavy and solid 
into your palm, all one rosy coral color, with patches of 
black satin on it. You never heard of a mango? Inside, a 
rosy yellow meat from which, when you eat it with a 
spoon that cuts it like butter, you learn a taste you never 
knew existed before—the sweetness of peaches and the 
tang of pineapple, the vigor of champagne and the sub- 
stance of coconut milk; a lingering, dripping, juicy, exotic 
flavor, the best fruit meat in this world. That’s what ripe 
mango is like. Mind you, I’m not telling you what it is. 
I’m only telling you what it’s like. Green mango is the 
fresh keen youth of all that which, cooked into pie 
Oh, don’t make me burst into tears!”’ 

“But—but where do you get them? Where do they 
grow?” 

“They grow on trees like dark shining green haystacks 
under the hot whiteness of a tropic sun, and after you know 
the rich shadows of them and the solid thatch of their 
pointed leaves, you’ll know why in India the mango is the 
symbol of eternal life. There’s something strong and living 
and splendid about mango trees.” 

“But pie?” 

“Absolutely, pie! Green mangoes, like smooth green 
stones tied by long strings to the curved thatch of the tree. 
And your Aunt Hattie takes ’em and makes ’em into pie. 
Lord, girl, you haven’t even ever heard of pie yet!” 

“You’re making me perfectly ravenous,” I cried. ‘‘But 
where—how do you find them?” 

He watched his cigarette smoke drift through a shaft of 
moonlight and went on talking with his head tilted back: 

“When you come to the place where the roads lead 
straight from one edge of sky to the other, when all around 
the horizon in black ranks queer pine trees grow, when two 
roads cross each other and five mango trees stand as if 
they’d been standing there since the world was new, then 
you'll know you’re there.”’ 

“But where?’”’ I insisted. ‘Asia, Africa, America? 
How will you go back from here?”’ 

He moved abruptly, put his chin on his: hand, stared at 
the table top in a swift change of mood, a dark, brooding, 
lowering mood. I had been so keyed to him that I felt it 
instantly, and hated it. 

He said, ‘‘I don’t know that I’ll ever go back.” 

I gritted my teeth. He mustn’t go back to Germany— 
he mustn’t. 

“But you must go back,” I said. 
my pie? Promise you will.” 

I don’t know why he peered at me so suddenly then. 
Everything was queer that night. With one gesture, he lit 
a match and thrust it into my face, so that I shrank back 
from the flame. 

“What—what’s the matter?” I asked. 

The match was out. I could see nothing in the sudden 
dark. 

“T’d no idea you were—beautiful,” he said slowly, and 
I felt my face burn. But he went on: “I’m a little foolish 
about promises. I never make them, because I have to 
keep them. I don’t know why.” 

It went to my head a little—that glimpse of hidden 
fiber in him, as if that were the thing I was fighting for. 

“But this isn’t a foolish promise,” I insisted. ‘‘It’s— 
oh, it’s terribly important. I’m convinced of it. Promise 
me you'll go back to the green-mango-pie country. 
You’ve—you’ve just got to promise.” 

He stared at me across the table. 

“Do you mean that?” 

“T never meant anything so much in my life,’’ I said, 
and found myself fighting back the perfectly ridiculous 
tears. And astonishingly, it was true too—I never had. 

He took a long breath and stood up, and I stood up. 

“All right,” he said soberly, “I’ll go back.”” And he 
patted me awkwardly on the shoulder. 

There, that’s all there was to that—absolutely every- 
thing. I didn’t see him after that night. I went on to 
Albania in the morning. They said at mess breakfast that 
he had been called to a gunshot wound in the hills. It be- 
came to me only a quiet incident in much more exciting 
years. If you can pick any one thing out of that as a 
reason, not why I should have forgotten it but why I 
should ever have remembered it at all, go ahead and do it. 
I can’t. From then on life became more and more en- 
grossingly complex. 

There came the hard days after the war and before the 
peace, when I had to learn, back on the pavements of New 
York, that the good days of going were over and the time 


“How shall I ever get 


* green-mango pie. 
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of settling down was at hand. After three months of job- 
lessness, | was only too thankful to get the difficult one of 
executive secretary to the all-powerful Mrs. Coolley. 
Those three months frightened me so badly that I was 
only too thankful to be absorbed, for work on children’s 
hospitals and her jade collection, by that huge driving 
force. 

Mrs. Coolley was the sort of woman to whom life itself 
is only something to be absorbed and driven. Her hard 
gray pompadour, her mottled fat white cheeks, her thick 
majestic fingers, her smooth cold voice, her immense body, 
were like the white jade she prized most—hard, suave, 
aristocratic stone. Only her bits of eyes, like bright green 
malachite, showed a softening sometimes, and that was for 
Eustace. Mrs. Coolley’s passion was perfection, and 
Eustace was perfect. He had to be. His broad brow was 
clear under romantic black hair, his dark eyes hinted of 
fire, his lashes were heart-meltingly long, his face was in- 
telligent, proud, beautifully modeled. He was simply any 
good girl’s whole dream of a husband. Frankly, he became 
mine. I made up my mind that if there was any way 
possible, I would marry him. I made no pretense about it, 
to myself. And I had this to depend on—that Mrs. 
Coolley was the kind who would particularly savor the 
pleasure of creating, on a framework she had picked up 
anywhere, a daughter-in-law shaped to her own taste, 
groomed and made suitable to marry her perfect son. She 
liked me a little, I think, from the first, and she grew to de- 
pend on me. I don’t remember when she first saw me as 
matrimonial material; but before I had ever met Eustace, 
who was shooting somewhere, within the first year, she was 
directing not only my work but my hairdressing, my 
dresses, my hats, my grooming, my exercise and my 
method of thinking. And when that dramatic evening 
came, when Eustace returned and I was presented to him, 
I was as unreal to myself as a carved, tinted, polished 
piece of ivory in a museum. 

I remember I stood staring into the fire after dinner, 
feeling cool and smooth and pampered, breathing in the 
scent of roses, as if it were the essential essence of all this 
cushioned, magnificent existence. I moved to touch the 
great bowl of dark-red roses on a table, and as I moved I 
saw, down the room, a figure moving. It was a slender, 
remote figure in mist—white and pale gold, with wide 
dreaming eyes and hair shining splendidly, something as a 
young empress ought to look. Suddenly I saw that it was 
myself in a mirror; and as I looked, something deep within 
me stirred from sleep and snickered. It snickered at me, 
dressed up like the Empress of Snuffanuff; at me, acting 
like a purple-eyed idiot; me, that had been where I’d 
been, in love with the winds of the world. Yet when I 
turned around quickly Eustace was standing beside his 
mother looking at me, and there was in his eyes that same 
absorbing possessiveness Mrs. Coolley’s had when she 
gazed at her precious tree of jade. The snicker went to sleep 
again. 

That was two years before we came to Florida. The 
affair moved slowly, as Mrs. Coolley chose to have it move, 
smoothly, slowly and with dignity, giving Eustace plenty 
of time. Summers, she and I went to the Vermont estate, 
and sometimes he joined us there. The first winter Eustace 
went to Egypt. The next December he permitted himself 
to show me marked attention. I was included in Mrs. 
Coolley’s few arctic and official dinners for the whole 
family. They bought me an entire new wardrobe and we 
went.to the opera together, as the final test of my ability to 
wear clothes as the possible Coolley daughter-in-law-elect. 

In January, after we had come to Florida and were well 
settled in the lovely Miami place they had taken, after life 
had been groomed to its utmost perfection, Eustace pro- 
posed to me. I accepted him. The ring, already ordered, 
was wired for. The New York papers featured the en- 
gagement. Mrs. Coolley was complaisant. 
wonderful. I was dizzy. My days cuddled down into the 
triumphant future like cream-fed kittens in a basket. 

Why, at the very moment when Eustace, leaning over 
me, slipped that gorgeous diamond and aquamarine en- 
gagement ring on my finger, and bent his beautiful dark 
head down to imprint the engagement salute. upon. my 
lips, should that snickering deep self of me have bounced 
up suddenly, broad, staring, stark awake? The aqua- 
marine was green-lit. and swimming, like Montenegrin 
moonlight. As Eustace’s lips descended possessively, they 
might not have been there at all, for I was remembering 
Eustace started back abruptly. 

“My dear Cicely,” he said, ‘‘pray what do you find to 
laugh at?” 


“Oh, Eustace,” I said, trying to pull my face straight, 


“TI just thought—-I mean—Eustace, did you ever eat- 


green-mango pie?”’ 

‘Is it a joke?” he said stiffly. 

My absurdity was comprehensible to me also. Eustace 
had every right to be disgusted. 

“Please forgive me, Eustace,’’ I said, and slipped a hand 
through his arm, ‘‘The ring is marvelous. I’m—I’m just 
excited, I guess. And, oh, Eustace, I’m so restless! I wish 
we could do something—get on a horse and gallop, just 
on and on and on,” 


Eustace was. 


across to Gun Cay. Rogers tells me we 
Scotch. Will you like that?” 

“‘T’d love it. And we’ll let the Sea Lark o 
fast, just the two of us?” 

“Of course, you lovely thing. How your 
I think mother will enjoy it too. Naturally, i it 
on its being calm.” 

So the next day I sat in the forward cockpit 
Lark, quite alone, because Eustace had gone } 
after deck to be with Mrs. Coolley, feeling 
thrilled and alive as I hadn’t felt for ages, dr 
saturated with sun and salt air and hours of r 
ing speed. The captain had swung the boat in 
around the outer point of Gun Cay reef, wher 
house is a slender white-hot shaft. The boat 
great horse galloping smoothly, like a great bir 
in low, lovely flight. Within the shallow curve 9 
ridge of reef we shot through a sea of blindi 
flying half through, half over it, until I could on! 
grin with delight. Even when the Sea Lark g| 
and a boy came forward to be ready to heaye 


_I was a cup brimming with happiness. With t 


of color and speed and light, even my awaken 
satisfied. 

I had hardly noticed the frowzy heavy-weigh 
ers of the rum fleet from Nassau. We had draw: 
anchor splashed and held. Voices and chuc 
noises and the woolly sound of frayed riggin 
silence left suddenly by the engines. The broad 
a schooner lurched near and in a casual glan 
deck was stacked with wooden cases and li 
straw and similar untidiness. A few huge negr 
and stared, and two or three others, under the 
a burly white man with one arm in a sling, m 
down a plank so that Eustace’s steward and 
butler, could go aboard. I noticed how blue t! 
eyes were in his rather pleasant British faee, ; 
dent reluctance of Rogers, the dignified, to ven 
the cases. It looked a battered, dissolute, har: 
ship enough, but I was more fascinated, dreami 
sunlit depths of clear, clean water dancing 
our keels. 

Then, with no warning of any sort, the w 
over and righted itself suddenly, with a voice 
me from five feet away, the most vivid, fami 
the world. 

“Lift up your head,” it said urgently. 
please lift up your head?” 

I jerked upright, not daring to think wh 
knew, in a flash, that it was. I stared and sta 
Doc Brownell, of Montenegro; the voice of D 
and the face of Doe Brownell, his bristly hai 
bright brown eyes, the straight mouth cury 
A queer trembling ran down my knees. _ 

““Tt—it is Doe Brownell, isn’t it?’’ I said hi 
ingly, for as he grinned I was seeing how diffe 
was from my memory of it. His eyes were dee 
was more angular: He looked tired, too, and « 
the beginning stubble of a beard caught the li 
gleam of copper wire. His shirt was torn. He 
even very respectable, and yet I trembled a li 

‘Who did you think I was?” he said. Hist 
were tight on the rail. * 

“But I never expected to find you—do 

“You made me come back.” 

“‘Here? You mean it’s the green-mango 

“Bless your heart, you did remember, 

I heard myself speaking suddenly with 
thin wall. F 

“Oh, Doc, what are you doing on that 
boat?” ; 

As a background to him, I saw it reek 
immorality. Yet a slow, cheerful grin spr 

““What’s wrong with it?” 

“T hate your being on it, that’s what. Y 
pose I made you come home for this.” 

It was as if, in his long, direct, golden | 
electric and stirring passed between us. 

‘“And what if I am a bootlegger? What w 
about it?”’ 

I ground my teeth together. ; 

“Td yank you into this cockpit so fast it 
your head spin, and I’d give you the talking 
life.” I shocked myself with my own savage’ 

“Looking like this? I haven’t any socks on 

“Tf you hadn’t any shirt on.” 

“Hold on a minute then,” he said, and walk 
the British captain. 

Shutting my throat tight against the tears 
the stocky older man lean a casual ear to D 
turn quickly around and stare at him. Doe w 
quickly and softly. The captain gave him a lot 
and then nodded. Before I had any idea wh 
going to do, he was pouring himself in a | 
the ship’s gunwale to the seat beside me. \ 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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(Continued from Page 48) 


down rather suddenly on the soft cushtons=: 


I think he had my hand, but I was chiefly 
aware of the hard-packed muscles of his 
shoulders, the close impact of his person- 
ality. 

Behind us, the engines of the Sea Lark 
exploded into thunder. The boy came for- 
ward to pull up the anchor. The woodwork 
under my other hand shivered. We moved 
forward slowly until clear of the British boat, 
and then as the captain shoved her into 
first the bow lifted and lifted and we were 
curving about in a long welter of spray and 
racket, past the rum fleet, past the light- 
house, straightening out, in one long sus- 
tained roar, over the living purple of the 
Gulf Stream waters, due west for Florida. 

“Well,” I. said, a little breathlessly, 
“here you are.” 

“Great, isn’t it?’’ he answered. ‘I’ve 
got to get back tomorrow morning by day- 
ight.” 

“Oh, Doc,’ I wailed, ‘‘not to that horrid 
boat! Oh, why did you ever doit? The best 
doctor in the Balkans, and now this ci 

“You don’t have to worry; I’m no boot- 
Jegger. I’m still the old family physician of 
Homestead, Redlands and way stations. 
What are you laughing at?” 

“Do you care?” I answered, a little light- 
headed with reaction. 

He shut a surprisingly grim mouth on a 
word he started to say, but his eyes were 
dancing too. 

““Here’s how it happened: Fishing off 
Cat Cay the other day, they called me over 
to fix up Dave Pinder’s bad arm. A bunch 
of these hijacking bootleg pirates that Dave 
won’t play ball with laid themselves out 
to frame him. Awhile back one of these 
other schooners was held up and robbed. 
Every man jack of them swears that Dave 
was the man. It would be absurd except 
that the man was shot in the left shoulder 
as he made his get-away, and here Dave is 
with a hole in his shoulder where somebody 
plugged him the next night. You can see 
where that puts him. They had him ar- 
rested, but he’s out on bail. But he goes 
back to Nassau tomorrow morning to stand 
trial, and I’m his only witness, because I 
dressed the wound and am the only one 
who can tell that it wasn’t made by a bullet 
fired at ten feet, as they claim. So, you see, 
I’ve got to be back here at daybreak, when 
he pulls his mud hook. Dave was a bit 
worried to let me go. He said they might 
try to stop my coming back. Sensible of 
them if they did.” 

“You mean—shoot at you?” 

He nodded down at me, his face beaming. 

“Or stick a knife in me or something. 
These birds have taken up hijacking in a 
really serious way.” 

““But—but Dave let you a 

“Oh, he knows I’ll get back. I promised 
I would. There’s a sea sled coming over 
late tonight. Goodness alive, pie girl, you 
don’t suppose I’d let you get away again 
without running after you, do you?”’ 

He certainly moved quickly. For there 
he had my hand again, squeezing it until it 
hurt. But when I looked down, it was my 
engagement ring that hurt most. And for 
the first time since Doc had spoken to me I 
remembered whose boat it was. I remem- 
bered Eustace and Mrs. Coolley. I man- 
aged to withdraw my hand. It was just as 
well that I did, for the very next moment 
there was Eustace himself standing on the 
little cockpit ladder at my elbow. 

“Cicely darling,’ he said, ‘‘do forgiv 
me for leaving you. I was Oh ——” 

Eustace had caught sight of Doc’s long 
rumpled trousers legs, his bare ankles, his 
feet in those disreputable white sneakers. 

“Oh, Eustace,’ I babbled frantically, too 
effusively, as a woman will who tries to 
throw a screen of words around something 
she is trying to hide, “‘it’s the most extraor- 
dinary thing—this is Doctor Brownell. 
Mr. Coolley—Doc—I knew him years ago 
in Montenegro and I persuaded him to 
come back with us to Miami so that I 
could ask him about all the people we used 
to know. I ot 

Doc had risen easily to brace his shoul- 
ders against the windshield and look down 
at Eustace. Eustace, from the ladder, 
glared up at him. His immaculate white 
linen certainly made Doe look more than 
ever like something the dog had dug up. 
Looking at Eustace, I felt confused and 
miserable, as if I had been’ caught reverting 
to my original gutter. But when I glanced 
back at Doc—well, suddenly I didn’t give a 
whoop. The pupils of Doc’s eyes were jet 
points set in gold. His mouth smiled 
calmly. 
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“Thanks awfully for the lift, Mr. Coolley. 


~I~came--aboard —rather~ unceremoniously, 


when I recognized Cicely here. Hope I’m 
not intruding too much.” ; 

Eustace said “‘Ha-unh” and disappeared 
down the ladder like a peevish jack-in-the- 
box. But Doc stood looking down at me, 
and I could read that under his quiet sur- 
face he was angry, angrier than Eustace 
knew how to be, an anger that made me 
afraid, deliciously. 

“Who's that?” he asked. 

I couldn’t have lied to him if I had wanted 
to; there was that about his voice. 

“‘He’s the man I’m engaged to marry,” I 
said. 

“He is, is he?”’ said Doc, after a little 
minute. “Look at me!’’ I couldn’t help 
it. Ihad to drag my eyes up to that black- 
pointed stare. ‘Do you love him?” . — 

I gasped a little, and yet for the first time 
I found myself considering the question of 
being in love with Eustace. 

“TJ don’t know,” I said, after a minute. 

His stare lasted half a breath longer, and 
then his face crinkled into a knowing, quiz- 
zical grin as he flung himself down on the 
cushions again. 

“Oh, well,’’ he said, “it’s funny about 
love. Now tell me everything you’ve been 


doing since you left Podgoritsa that. morn-_. 


ing.” 

I can’t give you any idea of the distance 
between Gun Cay and the Coolleys’ land- 
ing, on the shores of Biscayne Bay. It 
seemed then about fifteen minutes. The 
foolish, vivid, laughing talk made Eustace’s 
well-rounded conversational flow seem like 
a wilted lettuce sandwich in contrast to a 
full beefsteak dinner. It madé me feel actu- 
ally like a human being again, instead ofa 
wax figure. I said something of the sort 
to Doe. 

‘Listen,’ he said abruptly. ‘If I can 
telephone home and dig up a hunk of 
green-mango pie, will you cut all this for an 
hour or so and come and eat it with me?” 

“Of course,’’ I said. - . 

I didn’t think anything about it until 
Doce and I, quite unnoticed, strolled up the 
Coolley lawn after Mrs. Coolley and Eus- 
tace. Then I went suddenly panicky with 
terror. For on the terrace Mrs. Coolley 
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had turned and was waiting for us, prodi- 
giously, looking- at-us-as-if-from-a-long dis- 
tance off. Yet Doc continued to stroll with 
his hands in his pockets as if Mrs. Coolley 
were not the supreme arbiter of my ex- 
istence but only a motherly elderly woman 
accustomed to giving him cookies. I hardly 
remember what he said to her, in explana- 
tion that he had asked me, me alone, the 
affianced of Eustace, to dinner, and that 
I had accepted. I only remember how Mrs. 
Coolley stood, with her heavy stone face, 
looking out to sea, Eustace behind her, 
shocked stiff.with the enormity of my deed. 

“T am not quite certain,” she said, in a 
chill, suave, deadly. murmur, ‘whether 
diamonds and aquamarines are, after all, 
in the best taste for an engagement ring.” 

The chill of that was still lingering with 
me as I stood at 5:30 waiting for Doc on the 
edge of the porch. It was the tone of the 
executioner testing the ax. As I had dashed 
downstairs, after changing into a little dark 
green silk and hat, the great house was 
silent around me. The doorway was a 
great mouth aghast. What a fool I was 
being—an utter fool!» And yet, just as I 
was trying to make myself turn and skulk 
back to my room, a muddy, battered old 
car ground up the curve of the drive and 
stopped with the most cheerful rattle in the 
world, and Doc leaned out and grinned at 
me from it. With one great wave of release 
and relief, I dashed down and climbed in 
beside him. 

‘* At-a-girl!’’ was all he‘said as we sailed 
out the winding drive through the thick 
tropic jungle. . I had all I could do to pre- 
vent myself throwing an arm around Doc’s 
solid old shoulder beside me and hugging 
him. His’ brown muscular’hand on the 
wheel was as steady as my trust in him. 
I leaned back, relaxed and thrilled, and all 
around me the road we were taking, the 
city and the trees and the darkening sky 
overhead bloomed into a heightened and 
precious reality. 

Have you ever felt like that, as if all of 
you, from your toes to the hidden folds of 
your heart, were slowly coming to life? 
Have you ever felt that your whole ability 
for living was keyed up a notch or two, so 
that you saw everything more clearly, felt 


Looking Upstream From Happy Isles, Yosemite 


raf 


everything more keenly, reag 
immediately_to the myriad j 
the wonderful life about yoy 
way I felt—alive at last. Ty, 
grinding down the straight ro 
ward, past houses set dee 

kept jungles, with overhead | 
ing from pale amethyst into 
silent explosion of a Florida 
huge bar of amazing molten 
us, all the way, behind the 
pine trees, behind the roofs , 
hind sprays of palms. Later 

dusk, Doc leaned forward an 
our lights, and the road eyr 
and then south again, paral] 
tracks, with a wind from wid 
pinelands blowing against us 
of lamps in occasional shac| 
swales pricked with fireflies, 

tion, faces by the road, flying 
the dark,stamped themselves, 
heard in a flash and forgotte 
my ears. A group at a filling 
ing heads to see us go, was ¢ 
a stage mob. A cat’s eyes g 
green from bushes were an acy 
tion. The long shriek of a loec 
pineland was the very voice ¢ 

That was probably why, wh 
suddenly among a group of h 
railroad crossing to let the 
lumber past, I noticed so q 
rious behavior of the man on: 
came suddenly, a tall, skinn 
a drooping mustache and | 
squinted, after a wiggling 
bounced down the tumble-c 
one of those sagging frame’ hc 
from the building of the rail 
he glanced out his good eye 
Doc, with some sudden emot' 
his features. Catching my 
he sneaked behind ‘a pillar 
peering out after us as the gn 
dled past and the car picked | 
rush southward. More than 
thing, that man’s narrow 
lowed me. 

But now old Doe was und 
ping on it. The new dark ru: 
fled past us. The road was 
notic blur. Trees, houses, str 
land, open swales, more ho 
station, more pineland, groy 
streaked uncertainties to ri 
We were given up entirely { 
dark, in our ears only the no 
going and the long howling | 
crossroads. 

Then suddenly Doe stoppe: 
night halted around us in an 
sation. Insect noises were loi 
stillness abruptly a bird be 
rippling cadence of silver, li 
exquisitely. Above a tree { 
high overhead, a cloud lifted 
into the blue night sky, w) 
starlight. 

“Where are we?”’ I whisp 

“Look!’’ Doesaid, and poir 
five mango trees stand as if’ 
standing since the world was 
youremember? The green-m 
try!” 

Beside the road I could : 
huge mounds, black as ink, W 
ing gleams where the starlig]| 
pointed leaf edges. There wa 
bered he had said, someth 
splendid and persistent ab 
stared, breathing deep. 

“And now,”’ Doc shouted, 

Before I could speak, we) 
a curving driveway and wé 
again and definitely before a 
porch with lights beyond, 
racing me up steps and throu 
a collie puppy was barking 2 
white-haired woman with yi 
patting my hand and beam! 

“Here she is, Aunt H 
shouted. ‘‘Here we both ar¢! 
pie! Here she is, Uncle Jim!| 

I blinked in the light of! 
room, with a little old man! 
Hattie as her twin, patting 1 
and twinkling at me over @! 
eyes like bright blue shoe |! 
pulled the collie away and’ 
took me into her room to we! 
all the time like an excited s) 

Out in the living room ag! 
Doe, scrubbed to a hasty pi 
on at last and a clean suit a! 
wire hair crinkling from a hé 
I relaxed into a huge old ar? 
was telling Uncle Jim about’ 
was a mellow, brown, gles 

(Continued on = 
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| | Finest Cars in All Classes 
| Are Champion Equipped 


Dependable Champion:Spark Plugs are standard 
equipment on more than two-thirds of all motor. 
cars built in America and Europe. 


This universal recognition by car makers is due to 
just one thing—the world wide proof that 
Champion is the better spark plug. 


It is better because of its two-piece, gas-tight 
construction, special alloy electrodes and double- 
ribbed sillimanite core with the semi-petticoat tip, 
which withstands the tremendous stress of the 
motor and retards the formation of carbon deposit. 


That is why Champion is outselling throughout 
the world—why seven out of ten cars you see have 
Champions in their cylinders. 


Champions will render better service for a longer 
period, but no matter what make of car you drive 
you will save in oil and gas and enjoy improved 
engine performance if you install a complete set of 
new Champions at least once a year. 


Champions are fully guaranteed and are sold by more than 
95,000 dealers. Champion X for Fords is 60 cents. Blue Box 
for all other cars, 75 cents. (Canadian prices 80 and 90 cents.) 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Ltd. Windsor, Ont. 


You buy your plants and seeds 
from a reliable grower—one 
with a reputable name. 


Be as particular about your 
garden hose. The Goodrich 
name is your guarantee. 


It is just as easy to get the 
genuine Goodrich—it costs no 
more and it is made with all 
the skill and care of a Silver- 
town Cord Tire. 


Hose built to resist rough 
handling; light but stout and 
durable; hose that lasts season 
after season. 


Buy hose 5/8" size (Inside Diameter) — 


just right for free flow of water and easy 
handling—fits any faucet. 
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room, with a huge rag rug and worn leather 
chairs and miles of bookshelves between 
long open windows, through which I caught 
a glimpse of a mango tree glittering in the 
light. And then Aunt Hattie hopped in 
from the dining room and said if we didn’t 
come in and eat it now, Ella would leave 
immediately. 

I was so hungry that at first I never no- 
ticed anything but food. There were vast 
platters heaped with fried chicken and 
tiny hot biscuits like silver dollars that 
simply melted away under giblet gravy, 
and dasheen and string beans and crisp 
white lettuce and more fried chicken and 
celery and guava jelly and more hot bis- 
cuit and more dasheen—goodness, I didn’t 
know it was possible to eat so much and 
not be ashamed of it! But when I finally 
came up for air, after the fat colored maid 
had passed me my last hot biscuit, and 
looked up to see Aunt Hattie beaming from 
behind the coffee urn and Uncle Jim smil- 
ing back at her, and old Doc Johnny across 
looking at me with eyes like deep gold 
with a little fire behind them, the tears al- 
most came to my eyes, it was so dear and 
friendly and comfortable. 

Then Ella brought in the green-mango 
pie. Doc leaped to his feet and stood at 
salute, laughing. Aunt Hattie’s broad sil- 
ver pie knife lunged into it reverently. 
There was thick yellow cream to go over it 
and I ventured the first bit with becoming 
awe. Doc eyed me sternly until he saw my 
expression. 

For that was pie! The sweetness of 
peaches and the tang of pineapple, the 
vigor of champagne and the. goodness of 
coconut milk—it had all that, and more. 
It was a taste to remember with yearning 
whenever you were hungry. It was a taste 
to make you into a child again, eating with 
childish abandon. And somehow, as the 
very idea of green-mango pie had been for 
us, it was a sign that life was thick-textured 
and hearty, to be taken with laughter, to be 
savored fully and with zest. Scraping the 
last crumb from my plate, I said as much 
to Doe and his face went brilliant. 

After dinner, watching the deft flash of 
Aunt Hattie’s crochet needle, hearing the 
quiet of the pinelands beyond, we talked a 
little, she and I, under cover of the men’s 
deeper voices. 

“‘Aren’t you worried,” I said, “‘to have 
Doctor Brownell going back to Gun Cay? 
Doesn’t that sort of thing interfere with 
his practice?” 

She glanced at me, a kindly, shrewd, ap- 
praising look. 

“Honey,” she said, “‘there’s been a 
Doctor Brownell knocking somewhere 
around the United States for five genera- 
tions, nursing sick Indians or patching up 
sailors or following armies. There never 
has been a Brownell doctor yet who had a 
brass plate on a fashionable door in a safe 
and finished city in his life. Johnny’s father 
died down here taking care of soldiers 
dying of yellow fever in the Spanish- 
American War, and if the most dangerous 
thing Johnny ever does is to go to Gun Cay, 
where it’s his obvious duty to go, I shan’t 
worry much.” She paused again and I felt 
her little brown eyes probe into mine. 
“Brownell women learn that it’s no use 
worrying over their men during wars or 
shootings or fires or earthquakes or little 
things like that. The only time for them to 
worry is when the men are young, with 
not enough to do, and the wrong woman 
gets hold of them—like that girl in Ger- 


any. 

“Oh, Elsa!’’ I whispered, startled. ‘‘But 
he promised me in Montenegro he wouldn’t 
go back to her. He promised!” 

To my surprise, Aunt Hattie leaned over 
and pecked me on the cheek, a brisk, bird- 
like kiss. 

“Then it was you that did that,” she 
said. “I guessed it. He came back down 
here and has worked hard ever since. 
There was a New York doctor down here 
who used to know his father, and he said 
that Johnny was the most remarkable 
diagnostician he had ever Johnny, 
that’s the telephone in your office, child.” 

Through the open door we heard his 
voice: 

“No, Doctor Thompson, in Redlands, is 
looking after my practice this week. . . . 
But I can’t come. I’m pressed for time to- 
night. How badly burned? . . . 
Well, you keep on trying to get Doctor 
Thompson and have someone meet me at 
the corner of the Ingraham Highway to 
show metheroad. I’llhaveto hustle. ; 
All right.” 
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He came quickly into the light and I saw 
that he was no longer the boy on a vaca- 
tion, but aman at work. The steady, rock- 
like thing I had long ago felt beneath his 
restlessness now had conquered everything. 
He looked at me with straight, grave eyes. 

“‘T’m sorry to have to hurry you,” he 
said; ‘‘but there’s a child badly burned 
over near Redlands, and if we go fast we'll 
make it. Maybe the Gun Cay boat won’t 
start just at ten. I’d sure hate to miss it.” 

Aunt Hattie followed me into her room 
as I got my hat and kissed me again. 

“‘Come down often, honey,” she said. 
“Johnny never told me what a sweet pretty 
girl you were.” “ 

And on the porch, Uncle Jim patted me 
on the back. I hated to leave them. But 
then we were in the car again and it was 
roaring and rattling and plunging on an un- 
surfaced road, with the five mango trees 
swept out of sight behind us and the pine 
trees growing thicker’ on each side. I 
clutched Doc’s first-aid bag and he kept his 
foot on the gas and his hand on the horn. 
I thought we had gone fast before, but that 
was nothing to this wild rocketing scrabble, 
with the car swaying at curves and jolting 
out of occasional hollows. We turned three 
corners, raced down a long white road be- 
tween orange groves, around another corner 
and out on a hard-surfaced road, oiled black 
satin under our lights. 

Beside the road, as we slowed up, an- 
other car was waiting. A hand waved and 
the car moved ahead of us. Doc followed 
so closely that the flapping curtain, two 
sorry ends of fenders and a dusty back, 
with a half-obliterated number plate, were 
plainly visible in our lights. After ten min- 
utes of such going, the car ahead turned 
down a narrow weed-grown track between 
bedraggled grapefruit trees. It looked like 
a deserted grove. We came out in a wide 
patch of broken ground, tall with coarse 
grass and sandspurs. There was the smell 
of rotting grapefruit on the wind. The 
dark mass of a small house faced us. 

The other car had turned out its lights 
and stood silent. No one moved from it. 
Doc got out with his bag and hurried 
toward the house, the white disk of his 
flashlight picking out the path before his 
feet. It seemed queer to me that there was 
no light in the house. I heard Doc’s feet 
sound on the steps. His light flashed on a 
rusty screen door, which he opened. Then 
he banged on the house door within. 

*‘Hello-hello!”” he called. ‘Hello! It’s 
the doctor!’’ There was a dead silence. He 


called again, ‘‘Is anyone here? Show a 
light, can’t you?” 
Still there was no answer. Suddenly I 


started up, with little crinkles of chill run- 
ning down my back. Another car, just a 
vague blur in the starlight, its lights out, its 
engine barely throbbing, had crawled up 
beside the other. There was the lowest 
possible murmur of men’s voices. Doc was 
banging again at the door. 

When three almost indistinguishable 
figures slipped out of the two cars and 
moved toward the house, I opened the car 
door and sneaked out into the grass, my 
heart pounding with the certainty of my 
sense of danger to Doc. 

On the porch, Doc’s light was making 
alertly shifting splashes of white. Evi- 
dently he, too, felt that everything was 
wrong, for he stopped pounding on the 
door and I heard his quick step returning. 
His light, through the screen, swung dimly 
out. One edge caught one dark figure, 
vaguely lighted it for a split second and 
then went out as Doc reached the door. 
But in that instant gleam I had recognized 
the tall dirty man of the house by the rail- 
road tracks, and there was a sinister gleam 
of dark metal in his hand. I saw Doc stand- 
ing on the top step; I heard my own voice 
scream, ‘‘ Doc—oh, look out!’’; heard a sur- 
prised oath from one of the three. Then, 
before I could scream again, two pistol 
shots cracked, stabbing the dark with fire, 
and Doc fell off the steps to the ground in 
a shadowy, collapsed huddle. Instantly 
the men darted back to their engines, and 
as I ran forward I heard their engines pick- 
ing up speed down the road. 

““Doc—oh, Doe!” I was whispering over 
and over to myself, feeling the warmth of 
his chest under my hand, fumbling for the 
hot sticky stream I was afraid to find. But 
suddenly his hand gripped my shoulder, 
and under my exploring palm his lips were 
caressing. He chuckled and sat up. 

“They sure nearly got me, didn’t they?” 
hesaid cheerfully. “If you hadn’t screamed, 
I would be cold meat right now. I tumbled 
before they knew it.” 


“But, Doc—Doce,” I said, 
shivering a little, “they sh 
shot you! Sure you’re not hu 

He got up, his hand on my; 
fingers, on his forearm, four 
wet place. The sleeve was to 
my shivering stopped. : i 

“But they did get you, ] 
Come back to the car qui 
your bandaging?” 

He laughed again, audaci 

“Well, darned if they di 
feeling it. ‘Just grazed a 
my lucky night.” 3 

When, with the car lig! 
proved to my incredulity ¢] 
only a flesh wound, and J 
iodined and bandaged unde 
I saw his face suddenly da 

“The dirty hounds!” h 


spurs and grass stains and y 
where I had knelt by Doe i 
you would have thought I 
had been shot at, by the fu: 

“Tf I knew who th 
were ” he said. 

“One was a man I saw a 
the railroad crossing,’ I 

“Tall, skinny, with a } 
tache and a bad eye?” 

“That’s the one. He had 

“Hod Vickers,’’ Doe sai 
“He would. He’s the Flori 
bootleg gang at Nassau t 
Pinder. He had someone 
that fake call. Shooting an 
is just his style. . See 

By a hasty scramble I got} 
seat before he could and el 

“Get in, yourself,’’ I said, ; 
starter. ‘‘Where do we go 

He stood looking down at 
ment. 

“For a wax figure, you 
worker,” he said. “Straighi 
and then to the left. Let’s g 

The road, under our ligh 
flashed and flowed as I kept 
gas and clung to the buckin 
we were on the Ingraham 
knew this filling station, tha 
ened shacks, this stand of pi 
where on beyond were the 
We slowed up to cross the 
listening. And there was 
house, 

“Stop your engine,” 
‘Run up on the grass and | 
on. I won’t be long.” 

“But, Doe, you’re hurt — 

“TI won’t be long,” he ] 
swung out on the running bo 

I followed the direction 
There was a dilapidated cai 
The bent fender was very fam 
light was burning in the hous 
lounging at a filling station o 
to look at Doc. I must conf 
all over. 

For Doc stood full in our 
they illumined startlingly hi 
with the bloodstains, his b: 
his bristly copper-wire hair. 
the stubby nose stood out 
against the dark. He wasa¥ 


gure. 

“Hod! Hod Vickers!” he 
denly. ‘‘Come out here! 
come out! I want you!” 

His voice must have carr’ 
hard, all the way up and di 
The loungers at the filling s 
and. walked nearer. A dog | 
behind one of the houses. F 
ers’ house the puppy answer 
that was turned to a whine 
blow. Doce grinned a little. 

“Oh, Hod! Hod Vickers! 
shouting. ‘‘Come on out he 
ers! Come on out! I want y' 

The first sign of anything fi 
beyond the sense of uneasy st 
a woman’s voice, shrill and w 
upper window. 

“What you want?” she s: 
ain’t home.” : 
“Oh, yes, he is,” Doc call 
he is. Come on out here, E 
here and holler all night. 
Hod Vickers!” , 

Doc lifted his voice hig 
woods gave back the 
voice. 

A -half-grown boy, bar 
through the Vickers’ door 

(Continued on Pag 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
shadow of a post. A powerful touring car, 
coming toward us, stopped at the filling 
station, and two men in evening clothes 
stuck their heads out and said, ‘‘What’s 
going on here?” From the farthest house 
down the road came the sound of a door 
slamming. Two men walked up and joined 
the staring group. Four negroes slouched 
out of the dark and stood grinning. And 
still Doe called, with that voice that rang 
like hard metal, “Hod! Hod Vickers! 
Come out here! I want you!” ’ 

I found myself clenching the wheel until 
my arms were cramped. There was a 
mounting tension in all this. Something 
had to happen soon. Doc’s voice was as 
insistent as a throbbing nerve. Just as if 
he couldn’t stand it any longer, either, from 
the same upstairs window came a man’s 
long-drawn vicious snarl, ‘‘Aw-w, shut up, 
cantcha? Whatcha want?” 

“There you are, Hod Vickers!’”’ Doc’s 
voice was a shout of triumph. ‘Come on 
down here, Hod. I want to see you in the 
light.”’ 

““Go on away from here, you crazy fool! 
I’m not comin’.”’ : 

“Oh, yes, you are! Don’t you make any 
mistake about that, Hod Vickers! You’re 
coming down, and you’re coming down 
now—right now! Come on, Hod—Hod 
Vickers!”’ 

A man and a woman crept out the Vick- 
ers’ door to stand with the boy, peering 
from the shadow. The men from the big 
automobile got out and sat on their running 
board, lighting their cigarettes. More men, 
three dogs, a woman buttoning up her gray 
cotton dress as she ran, had joined the 
filling-station crowd. And still Doe, his 
hair bristling, his lungs full, shouted, 
“You’re coming down, Hod Vickers! 
You’re coming down right now!” 

He came. He stood awkwardly in his 
front door, looking out from the square of 
light at the crowd in the road. He shuffled 
uncertainly across the porch. 

“Whatcha want?” he whined again. 

““Come on out here, Hod, and I’ll tell 
you.” 

I stared at his creeping figure. Suppose 
his hand should flash forward, as I had seen 
it, with that sinister shine of metal. Doc’s 
figure was square in the light. Nobody 
could miss a second shot. Suppose 

“Put your gun down on the top step, 
Hod,”’ Doe called cheerfully. “I never 
carry one. Put your gun down and come 
on out here. I’m waiting.” 

Incredibly, the lank man did stoop and 
put something hard on the top step, where 
it shone dully in the light of the open door. 
When Hod stood up and had moved down 
two steps, as if he were drawn in spite of 
himself, he said, ‘Why, it’s Doe Brownell, 
ain’t it? Ain’t seen you in a long time, 
Doe. Didn’t know ’twas you. Whatcha 
want?” 

“Come on out here in the light, Hod 
Vickers. Come on out here and I’ll tell 
you.” 

A little shiver of heightened tension ran 
through the crowd. As if drawn by a 
gathering string, the whole group swayed 
nearer as Hod Vickers dragged himself 
toward Doc and the headlights. I saw 
them closing in around the two central 
figures. Faces stood out sharply in the 
light, grinning or curious or interested or 
anxious. Eyes shone and glistened, glancing 
from one to another. 

Suddenly Doc took thfee steps forward, 
caught Hod Vickers by the shoulder and 
yanked him into the very center of the 
blaze of light so that he blinked and gri- 
maced with the glare in his eyeballs. Doc 
turned to the crowd. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, and 
his voice was steel-clear in the breathless 
silence all up and down the dark road, 
“‘T’ve been shouting to Hod Vickers to 
come out here, for I wanted to see the face 
and hold the hand of the dirtiest sneak in 
Dade County.” 

There was a mutter of anger, covered by 
the beginning of a chuckle that ran through 
the crowd like wind in dry grass. 

“Look at him hard, everybody, so you’ll 
know him again. Hod Vickers, who shoots 
at unarmed men in the dark; Hod Vickers, 
who is concerned with more masked beat- 
ings and underhanded sneak work than 
any other man in this part of the country; 
Hod Vickers, the biggest coward in South 
Florida. Keep still, Hod, you might get 
hurt. Look at him hard, folks. His mouth 
twitches that way because he’s scared, and 
his face is yellow because he’s yellow all 
through. His hands are limp and his knees 
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are weak and his backbone grows in a 
double cross. Keep still, Hod.’ 

There was the beginning of a scuffle in 
the center of that clustering crowd which 
Doc instantly quelled. The men in evening 
clothes guffawed delightedly. I had one 
glimpse of Hod Vickers’ face as Doc shifted 
his grip on him, and it was not pretty. 

“You leave my husband be,”’ the woman’s 
voice spoke desperately from the porch. 
“He ain’t done nothin’ to you.” 

“You're a better man than he is, Mrs. 
Vickers. You’d never lie to me about a 


dying baby and then shoot at me in the 


dark; but he would. He did. Look at him 
well, folks. The biggest coward in Dade 
County. Look at him well, because I am 
now going to punish him, as sneaks and 
cowards like him deserve to be punished.” 

There was a yell from Hod Vickers, a 
shriek from the woman on the porch. The 
crowd milled and surged closer. The half- 
grown boy darted forward to pick up the 
pistol on the porch floor and fire it wild over 
the crowd. A man seized it from him, 
cuffed his ears and threw it on the grass. 
Clear in the center of the brightly lighted 
space it looked as if Doe and Hod Vickers 
were hugging each other. For a moment 
they were immobile, chest straining chest. 
Then I saw Doe’s foot shoot out, his arm 
shift its hold suddenly. In a queer sprawl, 
Hod Vickers fell forward. 

There was a roar from the crowd, a roar 
that was a yell of full-lunged laughter. Men 
slapped one another on the back. Boys 
yelled shrilly and whistled. Fingers pointed. 
Mouths laughed, wide open, with white 
gleaming teeth. The hound puppy wiggled 
into the light and yipped excitedly. The 
crowd melted into one huge laughing joy- 
ousness. For the lank form of Hod Vickers 
was bent, squirming, over Doc Brownell’s 
knee and Doc Brownell’s arm and hand, 
holding Hod’s own shoe, were rising and 
falling in a majestic and deadly effective’ 
rhythm. Sharp smacks sounded over the 
voices. The biggest coward in Dade County 
was being spanked. 

Doc must have held the center of the pic- 
ture for fully five minutes, with that sting- 
ing satire. Then he threw Vickers sprawling 
and clucking and choking in the dust, 
hurled his shoe after him, straightened up, 
dusted off his hands and grinned around 
him. 

“And the next man who shoots at me in 
the dark will get a good shot of smallpox 
germs in his moonshine,”’ he drawled cheer- 
fully. ‘It’s my last warning. You can tell 
all your yellow friends, Hod Vickers, that 
hereafter Doe Brownell is absolutely and 
positively not to be interfered with. Do 
you get that? Answer me!” 

Vickers turned at the edge of the light, 
glanced back at Doc and muttered some- 
thing. 

“Answer louder,” Doe said, taking one 
step toward him. The crack of the whip 
was in his voice. ‘‘And say ‘sir.’ Under- 
stand?”’ 

“Yes—sir,”’ Vickers muttered, and van- 
ished. 

The show was over. Doc was hack in the 
car. With the horn honking, I drove 
through the scattering, cheering, laughing 
crowd. Doc was oblivious to them, staring 
at his watch. 

Out on the road again, he spoke sud- 
denly: ‘‘The boat’s been gone two hours.” 

I waited a long minute, driving and 
thinking hard. 

“Listen, Doc,’ I said, “‘does it matter so 
awfully?” 

His voice in my ear was quiet, and yet 
an immense fatigue lay below it. 

“Only that I gave my word,” he said. 

The car swooped and dived on the gen- 
tle swells of the road. The dark miles were 
a river flowing past us, under a sky brilliant 
with the late powder of the stars. My 
breath caught somewhere deep in me. For 
the first time in hours, my hands tight on 
the jerking wheel, the whole picture was 
apparent to me—Doc Brownell, myself, 
Mrs. Coolley, Eustace. I could look at 
their world and at his. I could look deep 
into my own mind and read what was writ- 
ten there. And I saw that the only thing 
that mattered to me in the world was this 
word of Doc Brownell’s. It was the rock on 
which his world was built. It was a rock on 
which a woman could also build. The lights 
of Miami were in the sky ahead of us when 
I roused myself to talk. 

“T know a speed boat we can get, Doc,” 
I said. 

He stirred beside me, out of a long reverie, 
and sighed like a confused and tired boy, 
hardly aware of what I said. Ten minutes 


| 


Api 


later, under the porte-cochére ai 
house, I got out. Doc looked at 

“Stay here a minute,” I gaj 

He said huskily, “You're g 
good?” 

“Wait here,’ I said. “To 
word good, I’ve got to break 
it’s worth it—dear.” 

When I went quietly int 
drawing-room, it was a hush 
temple. I walked soundlessly , 
There was a heavy secret fra 
incense. At the other end o 
under a piano light, Eustace 
sonorous, saccharine chords, }\ 
an immense white satin figure 
at a glimpse of bay, her thi 
hands weighty on the arm of h 
if she was annoyed by some { 
ence, Mrs. Coolley’s face turne 
her small green eyes held mine. 
den cold weakness creeping oy 
woman had destined me for bri 
She had given me everything, < 
The heavy insidious perfume 
nostrils, made my firm inten 
I was conscious of being dirty < 
disheveled. Mrs. Coolley’s eye 
ing slowly. I put up a hand to 
dejected lock of hair, feeling 
Eustace caught the motion ; 
crashed in silence as he star 
strode toward me. 

“Cicely!” he said thickly, 
anger. ‘“‘Cicely!” 5 

It was Eustace, my Eustace 
wonderful, Eustace the pe 
Eustace the poor simp. Why 
ing but pasteboard! And Mrs 
hard stone image, the suave, 
cable—well, she was only pas 
For all their assurance and h: 


them into the waste-paper b 
“Eustace,” I said briskly, “] 
ask Captain Bill to take De 
back to Gun Cay immediat 
Lark.” 
Eustace turned crimson with 
“You are out of your m 
What is that person to us?’ 
“Nothing to you, maybe, 
loud, vulgar accents. ‘Onl 
gave his word to the boat capt 
be back there by daylight, and 
to keep it.” 
“The word of a vagrant qui 
seller me . 

I lost my temper. 4 

“It’s more important to met 
his word than that I keep n 
Hustace—about marrying yor 
ple. Mrs. Coolley’’—I went 
quickly—‘“‘you know now yo 
mistake about me. I'll leav 
Won’t you please accept this 
ring in exchange for a few hour 
Sea Lark? I’m sorry, but I 
I like life in a glass case. An 
ask you than bribe the captai! 

The ring rolled neglected » 
Her thick hard face turned 
Like impartial gods on a hig 
their eyes communicated sole 
rible things. Then Mrs. Cooll 
eyes, and through her lips é 
murmur detached itself. 

“Let the boat leave at onc 
and removed her world from | 
nating presence. But for once 
poise was broken by a shudder 
over and kissed her fervently 
hard cheek before running fro 

All those years, all these eve 
people, actions, incidents, ar 
green-mango pie, were as n¢ 
shortly, although they had dor 
For in the dark forward cockp 
Lark, thuttering across a bla 
with Captain Bill frankly a-gr 
Doc and I sat, with his good 
me and my head on his shou 
had been some broken bits of 
about being married in Nassau 
ing. But’all that was really in 
that when Doc kissed me my W 
beep) into its proper a 
ast. wy 

“But—but what is it, D 
brought to say finally, starin 
forehead at the stars. “Is itl 
istry or affinity or pragesting 


and one are two, 
damental arithm 
of wisdom.” : 


I was satisfied to leave it at t 
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Nazimova in “My Son” 


; Y SON” is a story of a bit of the old world set in the 
midst of the new. In a Portuguese fishing colony on the 
New England coast lived Ana—who loved two men, Felipe, the 
paheeman, and Parker, the sheriff. But she idolized her son, 
Pony, the boy who could “do no wrong.’’ And when the crucial 
‘aoment came Ana placed the love happiness of her son before 
per own. : 

, Nazimova is featured in the rdle of Ana, and Jack Pickford 
vlays Tony. Hobart Bosworth, Constance Bennett and Ian Keith 
)re other principals. ‘‘My Son” is an Edwin Carewe production, 
' screen version of Martha Stanley’s recent stage success. 


Above—lIan Keith as 
Felipe in ““My Son” 


On the left—Jack 
Pickford and Con- 
stance Bennett in a 
scene from the same 
picture 


“Chickie” 


ERE is a story of life’s con- 
trasts and life’s irony. Dor- 
othy Mackaill portrays poignantly 
the young typist, ‘‘Chickie,’’ whose 
dream of happiness is a million- 
aire husband. Instead, she falls in 
love with a poor young lawyer, 
played by John Bowers. But 
Chickie’s beauty attracts others, 
and in the gay scenes of luxury 
and wealth a tangle develops—and 
Chickie’s story will grip you to 
the final scene. 

““Chickie,’’ you will remember, 
was a newspaper serial of immense 
popularity not so long ago. 
Above—Dorothy 


Mackaill and 

fiavay John Bowers 

cart in “Chickie” 
§dy of 
i taken 
photo- 


“The Heart of a Siren” 


BARBARA LA MARR, as the heroine of 
this picture, moves through the sump- 

tuous play places of Europe as the Span- 
ish beauty who toys with the hearts of all 
_ men. But hearts are dangerous toys and 


even a siren can lose her own when the & 69 

right man comes along. In “The Heart of wo 

a Siren” it happens to be the popular Con- er oe 

way Tearle. oF Pg iol 

i ‘ LS OO NY OF 

Miss La Marr was never more beautiful POS 

than in this picture; never appeared in such y & rng 

| 3 Orgeous variety of gowns, and never had vo 


better story in which to prove her dra- 
matic ability. Harry Morey, Arnold Daly, 


Ben Finney and Clifton Webb support the 
picture’s two stars. 


NATIONAL 
PICTURES 


Grand Duke Horace of Yellowstone 


N IMPRESSION has sprung up among certain of 
PX the reading public who are blessed with photo- 
graphic and retentive memories that Horace M. 
Albright, superintendent of Yellowstone National Park, 
has one of those much-to-be-desired soft government 
jobs, and that the chief requirement of his job is to 
stand in the midst of a large amount of well-developed 
scenery and play with a full-grown bear in a lazy and 
dilatory manner. 

Such an impression, which is wholly erroneous, has 
sprung into being because Horace M. Albright has so 
many things to do that he cannot oblige amateur or pro- 
fessional photographers by permitting himself to be 
photographed with animals like the jack rabbit or the 
hedgehog, which must be chased down holes or up trees 
before friendly relations can be established. 

There are plenty of bears in Yellowstone Park, and 
all of them are afflicted with a violent and gnawing 
hunger at all times and with a marked aversion to wast- 
ing too much time in hunting for food. A Yellowstone 
Park bear, five minutes after wrapping himself around 
thirty-two dollars’ worth of ham and eggs, is still con- 
sumed by a fierce passionate craving for some real food 
like half a ton of peanuts and three or four dozen mince 
pies. 

Consequently Yellowstone Park bears are not only 
easy to approach but insist on being approached. They 
will chase food-laden automobiles for milesin an attempt 
to get ahead of the automobiles and be approached. 
Wherever one turns in the Yellowstone, one finds a bear 
eagerly waiting to be approached. 

Other Yellowstone Park animals are much more reticent 
than the bears. The fox, for example, runs a mile when a 
human being attempts to lure him with a doughnut or a 
discarded waffle. The mountain lion has a marked aversion 
to being patted on the head. Nobody in his right mind 
ever tries to pet a skunk, cute little fellow though he is. 
The squirrel and the mouse and the mountain sheep and 
the otter are mildly distrustful of strangers and sufficiently 
energetic to seek out their own provisions. 

So, though Horace M. Albright is fond of all the animals 
in the Yellowstone, the bear is the only animal that is al- 
ways on hand when he interrupts his activities for photo- 
graphic or other purposes; and because of his position as 
the Grand Duke of Yellowstone Park, he is constantly 
being photographed. 


Odd Jobs for Idle Hours 


F, THEREFORE, the National Park Service wishes to be 

fair to Horace M. Albright, it will have to detail an ener- 
getic and tireless photographer to follow the said Horace 
M. Albright around the 3348 square miles of territory over 
which he holds sway, and take several thousand pictures 
of him engaged in performing a few of his 33,480 duties; 
and then it will have to distribute the pictures to all the 
newspapers and magazines in the country so that people 
will stop thinking of him as the man who spends all his 
time playing with bears. 

It might be remarked that Yellowstone National Park 
is some four times larger than the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg, and that if Prince Felix of Bourbon-Parma, who rules 
over Luxemburg with his consort, the Grand Duchess 
Charlotte, were confronted each day with half the prob- 
lems that confront Horace M. Albright, he would change 
his name from Felix, which means Happy; to Fango, which 
means Mud. 

In addition to being kind to bears, as shown in the 
572,348 amateur and professional photographs hitherto 
published, Horace M. Albright has complete charge of all 
the wild animals in the Park’s 3348 square miles, and of all 
tourists, both wild and tame, who pour in and out of said 
park to the number of approximately 150,000 each year. 

The animals are dumb, so that Grand Duke Horace only 
has to count the elk, and estimate the antelope, and see to 
getting hay to hungry deer in the winter time, and wake 
up any bears that show signs of oversleeping so that they 
will be all ready to thrill and amuse the tourists when the 
park opens in the spring, and attend to the planting of 
18,000,000 trout, and name all the woodchucks, and locate 
bee trees, if any, and oversee the extermination of all 
predatory critters, and count the elk again, and detail 
rangers to pick the hedgehog quills out of the dogs, and 
shoo the rabbits out of the truck gardens and so on and so 
forth. 

The 150,000 tourists, however, are gifted, as the saying 
goes, with speech, whether they bounce into the park in 
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one of the prewar Fords which helped to make a fortune 
for and a senator out of James Couzens, of Michigan, or 
whether they roll up smoothly and grandly amid the royal 
purple aura that surrounds those who have received per- 
sonal or political letters of introduction from the Secretary 
of the Interior himself. 

They are divinely endowed with the gift of gab; and 
since they rightly regard themselves as part owners of the 
Yellowstone and all other national parks, they come right 
up to the office of the superintendent or catch him on the 
fly and demand instant information and complete details 
concerning such items as what made the bear rip the waist 
off of that girl down at the corner, what’s the reason for 
having the traffic cop make machines run around the bear 
instead of giving the bear a kick in the slats, how long does 
it take a letter to get from here to Wiscasset, Maine, how 
many rangers are there, how much do you pay them, how 
do you get to be a ranger, will we have any trouble getting 
to Monterey, is that ranger with the gold tooth and the 
curly hair married, what are the best kind of pants for a 
woman to wear when climbing a mountain, how long does 
it take for a letter to get from Yonkers, New York, to here, 
what gives a bear such a powerful smell and why are they 
always hungry, where can you go to hear an eagle scream, 
and so on and so forth. 

These questions must be answered by the Grand Duke 
of Yellowstone, owing to the fact that nobody else is quali- 
fied to answer them; and he has consequently equipped 
himself to answer them with a maximum of efficiency and 
a minimum of impatience. 


Other Little Duties 


HEN he has disposed of the wild animals and the wild 

and tame tourists, he is at liberty to perform his other 
minor tasks, among which may be mentioned visiting the 
other national parks on tours of inspection for Director 
Stephen T. Mather of the National Park Service, looking 
into half a dozen geysers to see whether a plumber ought to 
inspect them, compiling a budget for all the national parks 
and taking a run to Washington to defend the budget be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee, investigating and pass- 
ing on all legal problems that confront any of the national 
parks, finding out why the baked beans were too hard at 
Camp Number 23, arranging a nice trip for Senator Firbolg 
and a party of friends so that their feet won’t hurt them, 
finding out why the road crew built only five yards of new 
road yesterday, having signs printed warning tourists not 
to let bears gnaw at their fingers unless the fingers hold 
food, sending out a ranger to smooth down the lumps on 
the camp site to.be used by Director Mather’s soft-skinned 
friends, having thirty new telephone poles inserted in in- 
conspicuous places, looking at the sick man down at Num- 
ber 7 to find out whether his trouble is ptomaine, measles or 
moonshine; meeting the party of New York editors at the 
train, smoothing down the young lady whois threatening to 
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‘Well, I don’t mind warning you. If 
he did, then that furnishes a strong 
motive.” 

“Motive for what?” 

eee Mr. Dodge.” 

“But why?” 

“Because it would have put Barclay 
under a load of obligation to your father, 
so that he would have felt that he ought to 
back any business scheme of the major’s if 
Barclay should get control of his own for- 
tune.” 

“Ah, I see.”” Iona nodded. ‘‘ Well, then 
father did loan Barclay the money, merely 
on his I O U.” 

“The deuce! 
right for once.” 

“He wasn’t, though, Marsh. Sometimes 
one can be most horribly wrong by being 
literally right. It’s the motive that counts.” 

“That’s true. Then what about that 
four-leafed clover you did not find under 
Mr. Dodge’s window?” 

Iona gave a short laugh. 

“You had better give me a truth-telling 
dose of scopolamine. I may as well admit 
that I was eavesdropping and needed some 
pretext. As I passed under the window I 
heard you say to Mr. Dodge ‘You can 
search me,’ and it gave me a shock. I won- 
dered what could have happened to make 
you offer to let yourself be searched.” 

Marsh chuckled. 

“You aren’t up on American slang. 
That’s to say, ‘You can search my mind in 
vain for the answer to this puzzle.’”’ 

“Really? How silly! You were close to 
the window, and to save my face when you 
looked out, I called to Cicely that I had 
found a four-leaf clover. So I had, but not 
there.”’ 

“The good bishop will be pleased,’ 
Marsh said. “‘Then to proceed with the ex- 
amination, how did those dead birds get 
out of the brief case in the car?” 

“That was another artful little trick of 
mine. Mr. Dodge had told me about them. 
Cicely was cut up at the prospect of Mc- 
Ginty being dismissed, so I thought I might 
find a way to suppress the evidence. I 
doubted that Mr. Dodge would give those 
birds another thought after hearing about 
Barclay, unless he happened to put his hand 
in the case. 

“Tt was between us on the seat and a light 
rug over our knees. I managed to slip the 
birds out on the floor.” 

**My word, all things sure were working 
together for ill! Well, now I wonder what 
the mischief did kill those birds.”’ 

“‘T think I can guess, Marsh.” 

“What, then?” 

“That little imp of a Doddy, with his air 
rifle.” 

“No, I thought about that. It shoots 
hard; not enough to penetrate, perhaps, 
but to leave some mark. There wasn’t the 
slightest sign of a bruise. Besides, that air 
gun makes a sharp pop. We should have 
been certain to hear it.” 

‘Well,’ Iona sighed, ‘‘let’s hope the 
bishop may not get us indicted. What a 
perfectly silly mess! ‘A little knowledge—’ 
and all that sort of thing. I suppose the 
next thing he will be charging us with hay- 
ing rigged this robbery. Oh, dear, and now 
of all times!”’ 

“Why now?” 

Iona did not answer. They were, Marsh 
perceived, attracting the attention of the 
bishop. 


Well, His Reverence was 


XI 


HE procession reached the house, where 

the two victims of an assault that might 
easily have proved fatal to less robust men 
of their age were put to bed. 

Leaving their diagnoses to the doctor, 
when he should arrive, Marsh followed the 
bishop into the lair. At first sight there did 
not appear to be anything they might not 
have expected to discover. The panel that 
had cunningly concealed the safe was slid 
back and the door of the safe itself was 
open. It was a new and modern safe, 
stronger than most to be found in even as 
rich a house as this, one that might be ex- 
pected to defy for some time the attack of 
a skilled cracksman. 

The bishop walked to it and inspected its 
contents, or lack of them. A number of 
papers were strewn about the table. Marsh 
began to gather these together for replac- 
ing. The bishop turned to him a dull face, 
of which the features sagged a little. 

“Stripped clean—money, jewels, what- 
ever it contained that was negotiable—and 
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all the result of my supreme idiocy. Well, 
thankfully, Providence has endowed me 
with a good deal more than my share of 
this world’s goods.” 

Marsh was quick to catch the significance 
of these words. 

“But, Bishop Starr, it wasn’t your fault. 
You acted for the best. Anybody would 
have done the same.’ 

“That’s just the point, young man. ” The 
clerical voice was dry. ‘Anybody would. 
Anybody’s mind would have worked in just 
that way. But I have always prided—or let 
us say deluded—myself that in such mat- 
ters as this my mind was very considerably 
more keen than that of the average any- 
body. Pride goeth before a fall. I intend 
to pay my shot, even to the last farthing of 
the appraised value of Iona’s jewels. That 
woman, of all persons!” 

“Mr. Dodge will never let you, sir. And 
I say, Bishop Starr, I beg to apologize for 
the way I’ve spoken and acted and gen- 
erally behaved myself this night. I was 
nervous and wrought up.’ 

The bishop waved his hand. 

“Pray don’t mention it. Or better, I 
heartily accept it, and proffer mine in re- 
turn. This will be a lesson to me in hum- 
bleness of soul. I wonder now what the bill 
tots up to. Lili and Cicely’s jewels were 
very fine, though fortunately only a few of 
them were in the safe, Cicely tells me. I 
pumped her a little walking back, as she 
never guessed what I had in mind. Those 
pearls worn by Miss Smith-Curran were 
genuine, I thought. Didn’t you?” 

“‘T’m no expert, sir.’ 

The bishop changed the topic. 

“Coming back just now I took occasion 
to tell Cicely that you were stationed there 
in the hall by my orders, when she saw you 
as the lights went on.’ 

“Thank you, sir.’ 

“No thanks in order, my boy. Even 
when sore I try to play the game. It would 
certainly have been most unfair to let her 
think that you had taken advantage of an 
interruption in the current to pay a late 
call on this young lady.”’ His eyes twin- 
kled. ‘Unfair to both of you.” 

“What did Cicely say?” 

‘Nothing. I’m inclined to think that 
she may yet say it to you. Well, I think 
that I shall go up to my room and get down 
on my knees and thank our heavenly Father 
for His care and mercy to my dearest 
friend. Sherrill must have a head like a 
Senegambian; or what is more rare in a 
man of his age and the reward of a whole- 
some and temperate way of living, arteries 
like a boy of twenty. Surprising in Smith- 
Curran too. But then he’s Irish.” 

“Bishop, do you still believe him guilty 
of an attempt at poisoning?” 

“I’m not so sure. My faith in my powers 
of deduction has sustained a harder wallop 
than Smith-Curran got, and the effects of 
it will be more lasting, I imagine. Anyhow, 
you may count me out of it. I retire. I re- 
sign the case.” 

“This present one is not yet clear to me,”’ 
Marsh said. ‘‘Why did those two yeggs 
beat it for the boat as if the whole force of 
reserves was after them, hot on their heels? 
There wasn’t anybody.” 

“I pass, Marsh,” said the bishop wearily. 
“My brain has gone off duty. It has quit 
firing. It began to miss earlier in the eve- 
ning. Just now all it can contemplate is the 
painful duty of handing over to this mys- 
terious young woman guest of Dodge’s a 
considerable sum of money that I had 
hoped might be expended for the relief of 
many more worthy persons.” 

“Mr. Dodge won’t let you, sir.’ 

“The transaction shall be made before 
Sherrill knows anything about it. I trust 
in you not to tell him. Here comes the 
doctor.” 

A rapidly driven car was coming up the 
drive. The bishop hurried out, leaving the 
safe still open. Marsh gathered up the re- 

maining papers and shoved them in. He 
was about to close the safe door when his 
heel trod on some object under the table 
desk. It gave out a metallic, clinking sound. 
Marsh looked round and saw in the shadow 
of the space for the legs of one sitting at the 
desk‘what looked to be an army saddlebag. 

He stooped and picked it up. How did 
that thing get there, he wondered, and what 
did it contain? He reached into the bag and 
hauled out a string of lustrous pearls. En- 
couraged by this venture, he took another 
chance at the grab bag and hauled out more 


pearls, and a job lot of diamonds and 
sapphire and ruby rings and brooches and 
things. A third venture produced more 
assorted jewelry, with which came away 
some new and uncreased bank notes of va- 
rious denominations. 

Marsh’s heart stood the test. In fact, the 
strains to which it had been subjected 
during that busy night must have had a cur- 
ative effect, ironed out the fibers that inner- 
vated it, for the functional disorder did not 
return again, then or later. 

Perhaps what it required was just some 
such tonic agent. 

At the foot of the stairs the bishop was 
saying a few words to the doctor. Marsh 
lifted his voice. 

“Bishop Starr! I say, bishop!” 

““Onemoment—onemoment,’ ’ the bishop 
called a little testily. “Well, I won't keep 
you any longer, doctor.” 

“Bring the doctor in here for a second,” 
Marsh called. 

“The doctor? What’s struck you, 
Marsh? He’s got to see his patient.’ 

“‘T’ve got some medicine he might as well 
take up—for Cicely and Iona—for you, too; 


The good bishop must have looked 
alarmed, for Marsh heard the doctor say, 
“Off his head? Has he been drinking? I’d 
better look him over.’ 

They came through into the lair. Marsh 
was seated on the corner of the big desk, one 
leg swinging. His body obscured the heap 
of jewelry, the money. Noting the wild ex- 
pression of Marsh’s eyes, the bishop was 
conscious of a fresh shock. 

“Come, come, my boy, get yourself in 
hand. What’ s the matter? What— 
wha-at —— 

For Marsh had slipped off the table to 
reveal its heaping hoard. The bishop gave 
it one look, then raised both hands, the 
gesture of a prayer for strength. 

When the doctor had gone up Marsh 
sank into a big chair and stared at the 
prelate. 

’ “ Answer me this one, sir.’’ 

The bishop shook his head. 

“Ask me no more riddles tonight, Marsh. 
My strength isn’t up to it.” 

“No more is mine. It’s harder than the 
starlings, though we haven’t solved that 
one yet. Now what the deuce stampeded 
them in such a hurry that they didn’t even 
stoop to grab up this bag? Something must 
have thrown an awful scare into them. It’s 
supernatural. Did they see a ghost, or 
what?” 

The bishop shook his head. 

“T'must say, Marsh, it looks as if you’d 
said it in your last query. It’s as if they had 
seen an angel with a flaming sword, or 
or a lean dark gentleman with 
hoofs and horns and a strong odor of brim- 
stone,’’ Marsh suggested. ‘‘ Yeggs like that 
don’t drop their swag and bolt for a mere 
reproving voice. Besides, there wasn’t any 
voice that we’re aware of. It’s uncanny. 
Downright spooky, I call it.” 

“Well, let us not underrate this fresh 
blessing. Perhaps some of the others can 
throw some light on it—Cicely or Johnson. 
I was flashing my light around in the shrub- 
bery on the edge of the drive when we 
heard your shots. I think the two others 
were out in front. Let us put all this in the 
safe and go up and ask them.”’ 

But not even what impressed Marsh as a 
respectable guess was offered. He did not 
see Cicely again that night, but the bishop 
put the problem to her with no result. 
Johnson, whom Marsh sent for and ques- 
tioned, not only failed in any solution 
of the mystery but even drew the knots 
tighter by stating that he had come in at 
the front door as the bogus policemen 
plunged out of the lair through the French 
window. He had heard there a yell as they 
made their exit, and thinking that they had 
caught sight of a marauder, Johnson, who 
was armed, had yelled a warning to Cicely, 
then dashed out of the house again and run 
round the northwest end of it, the pair 
having fled across the lawn on the south- 
east. 

The doctor reported his patients to be 
suffering no internal lesions so far as could 
be discovered, and prescribed merely rest 
and quiet. The household resettled itself 
for the night; or, to be exact, for the early 
morning hours. Marsh enjoyed the first 
good sleep that had been vouchsafed him 
for weeks—another plea for an occasional 
dose of strong emotion. 
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“Wonder what, Mr. M 

“That sand sifter remi 
thing I used to do, when ] 
sparrows in the chicken ru 
work with starlings.” _ 

Doddy shot him a y 
glanced down. 

“‘Grandpa’s forbid mi 
birds on this old place.” 

“So I understand. Bt 
meaning, Doddy?” 

‘Sure. That’s , he 

He checked himself. 
to hide the burning that 
must show. 3 
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off the premises, Doddy.” 

“Guess 80. Grandpa 
not to trap ’em, though, I 
using cutworm poison.’ 

“T know. But all the sai 
would be pretty sore if h 
Ginty had been trappings 
he might have been at t 
wouldn’t be now. He hat 
of starlings.” 

Doddy’s elfin eyes open 

‘What makes you thin 
Quentin?”’ 

“T know it. He told me 
his mind about them. I 
even get you permission 
them all you like.” bd 

The boy’s face lighted. 

“Really, Mr. McQuenti 
you guess that McGinty 
starlings for me?” 

“Well, I saw that cord 
this sieve. y 
bawling out the old bird 
away. I thought he kni 

Doddy laughed. 
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to do ’em any-harm, thou 
’em for pets. McGinty 
netting on a packing bi 
plenty of food and w: 
things. But they all died 
food, maybe. Salt, I 

(Continued on 
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I thought maybe they’d 
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id on this place without 

Wort of rule, so it might as 
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\ something in that,’’ Marsh 
heart was caroling inside 
op Starr! 
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hd that in the old country 
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[ 
the elfin face had turned 


ly.” 
ve been a boy yourself.” 
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i's, even horses sometimes. 
to start a runaway, though 
Coast of.” 
+r sting a cop?” 
his head. 
think I was ever quite game 
I lived in the city, and the 
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ly do if they caught you?” 
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(9, maybe. The season’s al- 
ops, and that game law has 
‘yenalty attached.”’ 


t didn’t know it was a cop? 
rein plain clothes and came 
se and you took ’em for 


t’s that?’”’ 
}or Marsh his heart was by 
(xproof, else it might have 


{ould happen, Mr. McQuen- 
u woke up and heard voices 
| ht everybody’d gone to bed, 
{t of burglars and got up and 
1oldin’ your breath and saw 
it of your open safe? Then 
tem, Mr. McQuentin, and 
ward they weren’t burglars 


2 
(ve began to pant. Marsh 
peerily too. 

ere do you sleep?” 
the path. 
\ch of the room over grand- 


oke up last night and heard 
Joddy stared at him fixedly, 
What then? You thought 
/eing robbed, and got your 


dyin’ to tell somebody, but 


about it, my boy. And look 
hose two were crooks after 
d themselves off as cops, but 
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on the turf, taking the boy 
Joddy’s face shone eagerly. 


ight, Mr. McQuentin? Gee, 
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sno closed season for yeggs. 
re’'s even a bounty. Tell me 
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“Well, you know how sometimes you 
wake up in the night, Mr. McQuentin? I 
woke up that way last night, not scared or 
nightmarish, but feeling like something was 
wrong. The porch where I sleep is right 
over the lair, and just then I heard voices. 
If they’d been talking out loud I wouldn’t 
have paid any attention, but they sounded 
low and sort of sneaky. 

“T was sure that it was burglars in the 
lair. Then I heard a little clinking noise, 
and I was positive.” 

Marsh thought of the inner compartment 
of the safe that had contained the jewels 
and that had been forced. 

“Yes, go on, Doddy.”’ 

“Well, I thought I’d better make sure 
before I raised a false alarm and got bawled 
out, so I took my air rifle and sneaked 
downstairs and peeked out from behind the 
portiéres between the dining room and bil- 
liard room. The door of the lair was open 
and I saw two men in front of the safe. One 
of ’em said ‘That’s all,’ so I knew there 
wasn’t any time to lose, and that if I went 
to call anybody they’d get away. SoI drew 
a bead on the nearest one and let him have 
it right between the shoulders. He gave a 
jump and yelled ‘I’m drilled!’ 

“T pumped in another shot, and as the 
other man looked round I gave him one 
too—in the side of his ribs. He let out a 
yelp and sort of gasped, ‘So’m I! Beat it!’ 
You know an air gun hurts like the very 
deuce, Mr. McQuentin.”’ 

“T’ll say it does; worse than a penetrat- 
ing bullet. They must have thought some- 
body was potting ’em with a silencer on his 
gun, and not bothering to take prisoners. 
What then, my wonder child?”’ 

“They made a rush for the long window. 
One of ’em slipped on the rug and fell 
against the desk and I burned him again. 
Just that moment somebody rushed in the 
front door and I pulled the portiére round 
me. Then I heard Johnson holler, ‘Hey, 
you cops, what’s up?’ Before I could think 
what he meant he hollered, ‘Look out, Miss 
Dodge! Those two detectives have beat it 
out after somebody,’ and he rushed out 
again. Then, of course, I saw what was up, 
or at least what I thought was up. There’d 
been real burglars, and the two men I’d 
plugged were detectives looking to see if 
they’d got away with anything. I was 
scared at what I’d done, so I sneaked back 
to bed.” 

Marsh gave the boy a hug. 

“You’re the real thing, Doddy. 
then?” 

“Well, I lay wondering there what 
they’d do to me if they found it out. Then 
all of a sudden I heard shots, some distance 
off. That made it worse, because I thought 
that the cops must be furious and had 
plugged somebody—Johnson, maybe. I 
waited and waited, but nothing happened, 
and then I must have gone to sleep. I didn’t 
wake up until seven o’clock, and then I got 
dressed and went out to ask McGinty if 
anything had happened in the night. He 
said not that he knew about, and asked 
why. I said ‘Oh, nothing; but I thought 
I’d heard people running around outside,’ 
and McGinty said I must have been dream- 
ing. Johnson had gone off somewhere in the 
car and I don’t like that other guy much, 
so I thought I’d better keep my mouth shut 
until I heard somebody say something 
about it. Gee, but I’m glad you came along, 
Mr. McQuentin!”’ 

Marsh gave him another hug. 

“Doddy boy, you’ve got a lot coming to 
you, and it’s all good. Now listen, old 
chap. Don’t say a word about this to any- 
body. We will have a grand old showdown 
a little later in the morning. I want to set 
the stage a little. You keep right on play- 
ing round. I’ll call you when the time 
comes. And, Doddy, if there’s anything 
you’d like to have particularly—a pony or 
sailboat or long-distance radio set of your 
own—I’m here to say you're going to get 
it. Now I’d better take my swim.” 

Doddy looked round. 

“Here comes Aunt Cis.’’ 

Cicely was coming toward them across 
the lawn. Like Marsh, she was in swimming 
suit and peignoir. She raised her eyebrows 
a little to find him and her mischievous elf 
of a nephew in such close accord, then 
greeted him pleasantly, if warily. Cicely, 
Marsh opined, had done a little thinking 
since he had seen her last. Doddy ran off 
as she approached. The spaniel puppy also 


What 


ran. 

“Lili,” said Cicely, ‘‘would like to have 
a snapshot of that. She claims that none 
of us appreciate her angel child. I think 
she’d fall in love with whoever did.” 
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“Tn that case,’’ Marsh answered, “‘your 
sister is due to conceive a grand passion for 
my unworthy self. How are the patients?”’ 

“Astonishingly fit. Both are clamoring 
for food. You look rather better yourself.” 

“T feel better. My mind is relieved of a 
great load—two loads.”’ He glanced at her 
smiling face and added, ‘“‘Three.”’ 

“Really?”? She gave him a quizzical 
. “Well, to add to this unburdening, I 
may as well admit that I took a foolish 
powder day before yesterday, but did not 
get the full effect of it until last night— 
about the time the lights went on again. 
I’m sorry, Marsh.” 

“Let’s forget it, Cicely. As the screen 
imprints say, ‘Joy cometh in the morning,’ 
and likewise, ‘It’s another day. Something 
tells me it’s my day.’ Shall we wash away 
our misunderstandings where they began— 
in yonder flood?”’ 

“‘Let’s. This time, if you need an ani- 
mated life buoy, sing out.” 

“T’m apt to do that thing, and keep on 
singing—even after we get ashore, perhaps. 
Shall we swim off to the yacht?”’ 

To his considerable astonishment, Cicely 
answered calmly, “Why, yes, if you think 
you’re up toit. I’ll set a gentler pace.” 

“Tf you stick to that, I’m up to any- 
thing; the distant shore—the end of the 
world, so long as we’re together.” 

“Some trip! We could get there at that, 
I think, if your patience was not so snappy 
as your detecting.” 

“You don’t know the half of it. There’s 
a bad time ahead for the bishop, though.”’ 

“What do you mean? He’s already had 
it, I should say. Further developments, or 
what?” 


Marsh merely chanted an old ditty, sub- | 


stituting for Mr. Bluebeard: 


I’m sorry for Mr. Bishop. I hates for to 
cause ’im pain; 

But the hell of a spree there’s sure to be, when 
I come back again. 


Cicely gave him a puzzled look. They 
reached the end of the jetty and shed their 
peignoirs. Marsh stepped up onto the con- 
crete rampart. Cicely surveyed his strong 
trim figure with a look that Marsh would 
have been pleased to see, then got up beside 
him. Marsh turned and for a moment their 
eyes met in a look of full accord. At the 
same moment the sun that had been burn- 
ing its way through the thinning mist 
shone down on them in soft white radiance, 
like a benediction. 

“This is better, Cicely.” 

“Lots better, Marsh. I’ve learned some- 
thing—not to jump at conclusions, not to 
convict on circumstantial evidence. Let’s 
go. In mind and body we seem very much 
undressed.”’ 

“All right. Down to the sea in slips.’ 

He took a clean dive. Cicely followed 
him. They breasted the little wavelets that 
had sprung up with the new breeze and 
started to swim out to the yacht, of which 
fabric only the topmasts were visible, al- 
though the fog had cleared over the land. 

Halfway out to the schooner Marsh 
slackened his strokes. 

Then—‘“‘Help! Help!” He began to let 
himself sink. ‘“‘Where’s that life buoy?”’ 

“You old fraud! I’ll show you, though. 
Stop paddling now.”’ Marsh stopped pad- 
dling. Cicely’s round arm flashed out and 
her hand closed in a strong grip, not on his 
shoulder strap but on his black wavy and 
sufficient hair. ‘Now I’ve got you.” 

“Yes, and I’ve got you, you darling.” 

His arms encircled her. That is the dan- 
ger with persons who for the moment lose 
their heads in the clutch of brine—or 
beauty. This madness seized Marsh. He 
drew Cicely close. She loosed her grip of 
his hair and ceased struggling. Her head 
fell back and her lips parted slightly as 
Marsh crushed his own against them in a 
Triton kiss. 

From treading water, they trod for a few 
seconds on pink and rosy clouds. These 
being unstable, they began to sink. That 
first kiss was finished a foot or two under 
water. But as such exercise entails the 
holding of one’s breath even on a mountain 
top, neither suffered from the brief immer- 
sion. A strong stroke and the black head 
and golden one broke the surface in a long 
gasp for air. ; 

“Oh, Marsh, that was—that was He 

“‘___ naradise gained. We needn’t sink, 
though. Like this, and this.” 


“That will do. I shan’t try to rescue you ° 


again. Come, swim back.’ 

They turned for the shore. Glancing 

then at the house, by this time in bright 
(Continued on Page 67) 
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demonstration over Doddy that all present 
felt would be a poor return for his distin- 
guished gallantry. 

Johnson, the chauffeur, was also then ex- 
cused, and he went out as Doddy’s inspired 
domestic press agent. Then, as the others 
were discussing the incident more quietly, 
Iona, who, as Marsh had noticed, was very 
pale, threw her father a meaning glance. 
The valiant major looked very badly rat- 
tled, turned a turkey-cock red—alarming 
in a man who had the night before been 
sandbagged—then with a tremendous effort 
pulled himself together. Tugged down his 
tunic, as one might say, straightened his 
sword belt, smoothed his gloves, cleared 
his throat inside and out, of dryness and a 
tight collar, and generally got set as if to 
order that the military execution be car- 
ried on. 

Marsh, watching him in a good deal of 
astonishment, wondered what the deuce 
was coming. He had not long to wait. If 
the major’s preliminaries were a little pain- 
ful, his fire was rapid and smack on the 
target; the bang-speaking-of-guns sort to be 
expected of a soldier. y 

“T say, all you good people, it’s jolly 
awkward to slam in another shock just 
when we’re all tuned up-to high tension, 
gettin’ back our wind from the last down, 
so to speak. Might as well cough it up 
though. It’s about the object of our visit 
here. ’Fraid I’ve funked it till now. First 
I'd heard of it was three days before we 
sailed, when my daughter Iona came and 
told me that Barclay was in a bad jam and 
had to haul twelve thousand pounds right 
off the reel or get posted. ‘Always liked the 
laddy, and the chances are I’d have pulled 
him through anyhow. Perfectly safe bet 
for me, looked at from any slant. But Iona 
thought I seemed to hang fire, so she went 
and popped it out. Fact is they’re mar- 
ried—been married six months, she tells 
me.” 

The sputtering bomb had burst. Marsh, 
recovering from his first shock, looked 
anxiously at Mr. Dodge. There was no sur- 
prise at all to be observed on the face of 
that gentleman. Moreover, his lips seemed 
writhing in a smile; the smile, Marsh 
thought probable, of the Spartan boy’s 
father on being told that his only son had 
let a fox tear out his insides rather than 
squeal. 

Also, perhaps not. The bishop looked sad 
but resigned. They must have had a cable 
from Barclay, Marsh decided. 

Dodge now confirmed this by saying 
pleasantly, ‘‘I received a long letter from 
Barclay giving me this news in the morn- 
ing’s mail, major—that and other gratify- 
ing reports. Permit me to express my 
pleasure and that of Barclay’s sisters that 
he should have chosen so wisely, and his 
suit been approved.” 

The major turned even redder, and 
bowed from the hips, like a Prussian guards- 
man. Marsh scarcely followed what he said 
in answer, but felt that-it was officially cor- 
rect. ‘He was staring at Iona, who wafted 
back to him a look that was edged with a 
sort of mocking malice. Cicely looked dis- 
tressed and was trying to hide it. Major 


Mr. Backhome—‘‘Purty Good Scarecrow, Ain’t it, Mandy?”’ 
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Smith-Curran continued, less explosively: 
“Well, then that’s all right. Barclay’s a 
fine upstanding chap, and now that he’s 
taken oath never to gamble away another 
bob, he hasn’t got a vice that I know of. 
Iona will see that he keeps it. Takes after 
her mother, who was the Honorable Au- 
drey Fitzhugh. It was no bother to me to 
pay Barclay’s shot, as I happen to have 
oodles of money. Staked a Greek Jew of 
Smyrna in the shipping business the spring 


of 1913 and he shot square. Iona can tell | 


you why they kept their marriage secret.” 

He glared around him as if surprised that 
the ordeal was over with and no fuss. Iona 
hesitated. 

“Were you afraid I would object?” 
Dodge asked. 

“ce No.”’ 
laughed. “I think I can tell with safety 
now. Poor daddy was squirming in the 
clutches of a woman I loathed just then. 
She’s a rich and titled she-devil, to call 
things by name. I knew perfectly well that 
I was all that stood between dad and a fate 
worse than death. He was only holding off 
on my account, not to see me struck adrift. 
So I persuaded Barclay to a secret mar- 
rlage.”” 

“That’s what bowled the lad,’’ Smith- 
Curran said. ‘“‘Fed up on secrecy and 
playin’ clandestine lover to his wife and all 
that sort of thing. Besides’”—he looked at 
Dodge —“‘he wasn’t half sure how you 


were going to take it. Thought you might | 


order him back home and put him on K. P. 
No way to treat a youngster of spirit, if 
you don’t mind my saying so. As soon as 
reported to me I booked for the next boat 
and came over to talk things over with you. 
Hoped you might see your way to match 
the ten thousand a year I mean to settle on 


my daughter—pounds, not dollars. They’ll | 


need all that if they’re going to stick on in 
diplomacy.”’ 
Dodge nodded. 


“T think that can be managed, major,” | 


he said dryly. ‘‘Barclay is on his way, and 
the chances are we’ll be able to get out a 
good working plan.”’ He glanced at Cicely, 
Iona, Marsh. ‘“‘Now suppose you children 
trot out and send Doddy up here. We three 
want to talk to him a little.” 

“Why didn’t Barclay tell his family who 
you two really were?’’ Marsh asked Iona 
crossly, a little later. ‘‘For all they knew 
you might have been what for a little while 
we thought you were.” 

“That’s taboo, Marsh. Makes me shiver. 
Barclay hates swank as much as he does 
flocking with the wrong people. Besides, 
he wanted them to judge us on our merits. 
That’s what put the chip on my shoulder. 
I felt the—well, cold wave. Dad’s Irish and 
wild, and I’ve got a Spanish streak in me. 
We’re not insulated English. Then we’ve 
been some years in the Far East. It’s no 
wonder we looked a little fishy.” 

The bishop, with Cicely in tow, came up 
in time to hear the last word. 

“‘Did you say fishy, Iona? I am the one 
to blame for that; the poor fish in the bal- 
anced aquarium. Because a little boy traps 
some starlings, I build up synthetic buga- 
boos that nearly become destructive jinn. 

_ It was like a word 
spelled correctly, 
but with the wrong 
meaning applied. 
One might as well 
insist that b-e-a-r 
could only be afero- 
cious animal, when 
the meaning of the 
word was to carry 
a cross or bring a 
child into the 
world. Onealways 
finds bogies when 
keeping them in 
mind. 

“Dear, dear, 
what danger in the 
best intentioned of 
meddlers! But this 
has been a lasting 
lesson, not only to 
myself but to all of 
us, hope. To the 
Chinese maxim of 
‘See no evil, speak 
no evil, hear no 
evil,’ should be 
added also ‘Think 
no evil,’ if that 
could be depicted. 
And let the cobbler 
stick to his last.” 


(THE END) 


She looked at her father and | 
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RUPERT JULIAN, who 


directed Universal’s great produc- 
tion ‘‘The. Phantom of the Opera,” 
also the very successful ‘‘Merry Go 
Round,’’ is a director of fine artistic 
perception and an actor of unusual 
ability. In ‘‘The Phantom’’ his imag- 
ination has been given free rein, with 
the result that he has invested Gaston 
Leroux’ famous story with thrills that 
will live long in your memory. It may 
even outrival ‘‘The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame.” 


I have given Mr. Julian 
every facility which Universal’s 
big organization affords, including a 
cast of *50 stars and principals and 
5,000 others. Moreover, we have re- 
produced to the last detail the princi- 
pal parts of the magnificent Paris 
Opera House in which the mystery is 
enacted. 


HOUSE PETERS reveals 


his versatility in “Head Winds,”’ 
adapted from the novel of the same 
name written by A. M. Sinclair Wilt. 
Thestoryrevolves around a strong, virile 
man who saves a spoiled daughter of 
the rich from herself by kidnapping 
her and attempting to tame her. Cupid 
steps in and stages complications which 
lead to exciting incidents at sea. Patsy 
Ruth Miller plays the réle of the girl. 


Coming very soon—ALMA 


RUBENS and PERCY MAR- 
MONT in ‘‘A Woman’s Faith,’’ 
adapted from that thrilling story, 
“‘Miracle,’’ by Clarence Budington Kel- 
land and published in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. The cast includes Jean Hersholt, 
_ Cesare Gravina, Zasu Pitts, Andrew 
Beranger, Rose Rosanova and others. 


The “Last Laugh’’ has 
taken New York by storm, like- 


wise the critics. One of the screen’s fine 
actors—Emil Jannings—takes the lead- 
ing part. The plot is unique and powerful. 
It is one of the few pictures that has not 
been criticized at some point. Watch for 
it and write me your opinion. 


(arl Laemmle 
: : President 


(To be continued mext week) 
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4,394,93/ Cars 


owned in the 

2148 counties 

that have no town 

as big as 5000 

make travel to 

city shopping centers 
easy. 

‘These days 

the farmer thinks 
little of driving 

6 miles—or 60—to 
buy advertised goods. 
32.41 per cent of 
more than 


800,000 readers of 


‘Ihe COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


live in these counties. 


This is another third of Country Gentleman circulation . . . 
“The Farmer, His Fellow Farmers and Other Folks’ is the title 
of an article by Secretary of Agriculture W. M. Jardine that 
should be read by every advertising and sales manager who is 
interested in reaching more than 800,000 Curtis-picked circula- 
tion. It is in the April 18th issue of The Country Gentleman. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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TRAUIRITY YEARS LAT! 


(Continued from Page 9) 


straighter, more and more sleepless, his bri- 
dle arm lifted, his right fallen limp, as if he 
were in the saddle. Slim had to wear his belt 
tight or it would drop down over his hips. 
One had a feeling that it could be pulled up 
over his shoulders without loosening a notch. 
“Why couldn’t it be?’’ he wanted to know 
in a louder tone. 

“You’re breaking in on my rest,’’ Cal 
murmured. 

Slim straightened out his legs and helped 
himself to his feet with both hands. Taking 
a quart cup from his mess case, he went 
back to the cook wagon and returned with 
it full of hot coffee. 

“This ain’t no night for rest; this ain’t 
no country for us, Cal. I’ve been making 
forty dollars a month so long anybody’d 
think I was keepin’ up a twenty-year en- 
dowment policy.” 

The big one bent over to Elbert, whis- 
pering, “I shore hoped he was over them 
spells. Six months since Slim’s been took 
like this: Sad, ain’t it?” 

But Elbert saw a reddish flare in Cal’s 
eyes, usually so icy gray and cool, Some- 
thing queer was taking place in himself at 
the same time, a wild hope— the last chance 
on earth. But he couldn’t miss that he was 
forgotten now, the pair more and more in- 
volved in each other as the tension grew. 

“You'll admit we’re dyin’ off here,” said 


lim 

“Not soloud! Hush yourself!’’ said Cal. 
“We ain’t got no grudge against Heaslep’s. 
We don’t want to start a stampede of hands 
just as round-up’s comin’ on. 

“That’s so,’’ Slim muttered. 

Elbert suddenly found the eyes of both 
men boring into his. 

“You won’t tell em anything about this, 
will you? We ain’t got nothing against old 
Frost-Face,” said Slim. 

“‘T shore would hate to see this outfit left 
short-handed through any abrupt trans- 
formations eas place between me and 
Slim,’’ added C 

“T won't say aevikieen Elbert declared, 
but the sound of his own voice was strange 
and unsteady. A moment later he strolled 
off into the dark. He couldn’t stand it— 
felt himself dying for this final chance, but 
he would be the last one on the ranch asked. 

“Elbert!’’ in Cal’s easy tones. 

He went back. 

“Noe eatin’ you?” 

“You ain’t figurin’ Hi 

“No, I won’t tell Frost-Face or anyone.” 

“Tt ain’t that. Slim and me sort. of 
forgot ourselves. Bein’ married a long time, 
it works that way. Can’t be you’re honin’ 
to go, Elbert?” 

““Wouldn’t I slow you up?” 

“We thought of that, but concluded we 
could do with a balancer.” 

“‘T sure want to go.” 

“Tt’ll._ be a. blow to Frost-Face. 
Mexican?”’ 

“No; all-I know is Latin.” 

“Lord, does that. run in your family, 
Elbert?” 

“T speak Mexican,” Slim reminded in 
the tone of one wronged. 

Cal squinted at the fire. 

“Sure, I forgot. Slim eats her.”’ 

Elbert looked up at the stars. They had 
suddenly blazed out friendly, and over the 
cattle came a warm wind and folded him in. 

“Excuse me,’’ Cal added. “I’ve got 
some very close work to do right now, 
threadin’ a needle to tack my war sack 
together.” 


Speak 


They crossed the border at Nogales, Cal 
riding old Chester, Slim on his Indian and 
Elbert astride the rat-tailed gray. A few 
minutes before sundown they entered the 
small pueblo of Cienega. Six hours in the 
saddle; Elbert was tired, athirst; the April 
sunlight had been burning as July; but ex- 
cept for the occasional oppressive fear that 
his presence slowed up the adventuring of 
Cal and Slim, an extraordinary elation pos- 
sessed him; as if part of his lungs that had 
never known air before had quietly opened, 
alive at last. The moment of fastening the 
horses at the hitching rack in the sleepy 
sandy street, before the little cantina in 
Cienega, was memorable from all others in 
life. There was a dust cloud in the low 
dobe doorway. Such was the stillness and 
deep ease in the air that each grain of dust 
hung in enticing suspense, a meaning and 
purpose Elbert was sure of and needn’t try 
to think out. 


“Tequila,” said Slim as 
“Same here,”’ said Cal, 
It was like the hold of 
the smell of dried orange 
barrels with Spanish wri 
breath of coolness; shelyi 
bottled goods, wines ar 
pickles resting together in 
“T will too,’’ Elbert sai 

The little fat man of th 
trimming his oil lamp, Pe 
from.a large glass jar. 
second piece of glassware 
counter, slightly small 
shape to the first. The ¢ 
jars were of identical call 

“Here goes,” said. Slin 
small glasses were raised. 

For a second Elbert th 
shot inthe neck. Out of 
of his faculties then forn 
that either they burned 
or else that. was the 
kerosene. 

“The. first. one alwar 
ain’t lookin’,’”’ Cal remark 
go through the formalitie 

Elbert braced to do it 
himself standing very str 
was a curious illusion tk 
tended clear through.to th 
The reverberations of the 
ing died away, Elbert ws 
faint aroma, as if all the 
tubers and woodwork ha 
ticing fragrance. A hor: 
afar down the street and t 
at the hitching rail raise 
answer... A kind of union 
all things—glint of drift a 
Monroid’s eyes. The lit 
shaking his match box. I 
do for the lamp to be : 
Elbert, spoke up. 

“We might risk one me 
slow care. 

Now Cal and Slim took 
a queer way. They pawe 
kept saying, “I told you 
mean they weren’t regret 
him come? 

“T like it here,” said SI 

“T feel like stayin’,”’ sai 
eat some of these herel ¢ 
pickles standin’ up, but Is 
to a table somewhere and 1 
firm. I-could stay all nig] 

Elbert, standing very 
away to the doorway tk 
before the lamp was light 
beheld his crimson foam— 
over the horses’ heads, gs 
red. It was worth the wi 
worth the prolonged stru 
tude, worth the years of 
mustn’t fall to telling hoy 
Meanwhile Slim and the li 
having words. The form 
with a wronged look.. 

““What you goin’ to do: 
this? He keeps hornin’. 
Says I called him a hors 
caballero, not caballo. W 
we'll have our chickens bi 

“Quickest for me,’’ said 
him I ain’t broke off with 

After supper Cal sugges 
out to the corral to see if 
making out as well as th 
sat back against a stone. 7 
dry and clean; the sky w 
vety; the three horses we 
parched corn, a soothing s¢ 
expansive and exactly rigk 
ent tendency to be ren 
Elbert checked. Finally, 
chuckle from Cal. 

“ec Slim ee a} } 

6“ Yep? ” 

“For a tenderfoot, I’m} 
friend Elbert holds his fire 
successful, don’t you thinl 

Slim allowed that, an 
turned away to the dark | 
might not be seen. He fel 
mysterious graduation cer 


Toward midafternoon 
they entered the pueblo of 
two thin dogs skulked acro 
of their horses. An old mat 
speech, was sitting in the st 
and a little farther on, 
seemed the end of life, as 
fore a fonda marked, El] C: 
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ler a delightful trip across country 
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wonderful time and the change of scone can offer the same combination of mileage and comfort. 


‘release from housework are doing mother 
rld of good. The whole Samily, therefore, ° ye eat: 
joying the trip immensely. Rugged, dependable and easy-riding, here is indeed the best 
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their breakfast 
a delightful game""" 


Fairy grains—children think 


they’re confections 


You know they’re whole wheat 


’S the unusual in food that tempts the 
childish appetite; food that’s different 
Serve it, and you'll 
never need coax a child to eat. 

Quaker Puffed Wheat is whole wheat, 
steam exploded to 8 times its normal size 
—every food cell broken to make digestion 
easy. Crisp and toasty grains, luscious and 


from the ordinary. 


richly appetizing. 
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The flavor is like nut-meats; grain Food with the entice- 
ment of a confection. Bran, minerals, carbohydrates you 
have here in balanced combination. And when served with 


‘milk, the vitamines, all three. 


For a delightful change, serve this most 
delightful of grain foods. Then note the 


lode 
Pals ize 


new delight it offers the children—how, 
too, it attracts the adults of the family. 


Serve with milk and 
cream, or in bowls of half 
and half. Try with fresh 
and cooked fruits, as a 
garnishment with ice 
cream, as a between-meal 
tid-bit to take the place of 
sweets. Today, order a 
package of your grocer. 


Puffed Rice, too 


Rice steam exploded like the 
wheat—“ The Enchanted Break- 
fast” in a million homes; a 
delightful alternate with Puffed 
Wheat. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
road at this point was beaten with many 
pony tracks. 

“Looks as if a troop of calvary had halted 
here,’”’ Slim said in a hushed tone. 

A moment of rich promise to Elbert. He 
wished he didn’t feel so played out. They 
entered the deserted wine room. Slim drew 
a finger over the bar board and left his 
mark in the dust. A lame boy finally came 
out from the shadows behind. No mistake 
about his gestures; they were urged to 
move on. 

“What do you think we’re up against?” 
Cal inquired. “Yellow fever or war?” 

“Can’t say,” said Slim; “only far from 
home—far from home.” 

“We might keep on going to Burton’s oil 
wells at San Pasquali. Can’t be more than 
eighteen miles from here, but it would take 
the edge off the horses; also what little nape 
of Elbert’s as ain’t wore off already.” 

“Oh, I’m all right,’’ Elbert hastened to 
say; “‘whatever you think best.” 

At the end of town they heard a phono- 
graph, the twisty piping tones of El] Chocolo. 
In a doorway presently appeared a bare- 
footed old woman with a broom in one hand 
and a pair of castanets in the other. Slim 
uncorked his Spanish. It sounded to Elbert 
as if he were asking for rooms with bath. 
The sefiora’s mouth opened, but no sound 
came. She raised one foot and clicked the 
castanets, finally codrdinating, “No sabe, 
sefior.”’ 

Slim repeated. 

The other foot vanished; the castanets 
vibrated and a single word shot forth. 
““Bawos’’ was the nature of it, the sefiora 
pointing to a tin washtub under the eaves. 
At this point Elbert had to attend to Rat- 
Tail. The old range horse wasn’t taking to 
the sefiora and her castanets. His feet were 
planted firmly against advance to the hitch- 
ing rack, and a long tremulous wheeze 
poured out of his nostrils, signifying dis- 
trust, alarm. 

“T’ll love her up,” said Slim, dismount- 
ing. He bowed low before the sefiora, who 
couldn’t resist, and bade them enter. Rat- 
Tail relaxed as the Mexican woman turned 
into the doorway. The three followed into 
a flowered patio, where the sefiora brought 
pans of water for them to wash and then 
began stirring in the ashes of the ancient 
fireplace. 

“T’m takin’ on hope,’ Cal breathed. 
“‘She’s fixin’ to boil something, if it’s only 
grool.” 

“‘Frijoles,”’ lightly called Slim. “Also, 
huevos, sefiora; also tortillas tom bien.”’ 

Her back was turned their way, but her 
hand shot up, registering the orders on the 
castanets. 

At this instant. something began to be 
wrong in the air. A far-off sound took the 
heart out of Elbert; hatefully familiar, 
spoiling at once all the mysterious warnings 
of deserted Nacimiento—the chug-chug of 
ae earth eater, high powered and coming 

ast. 

A small square vined window in the patio 
faced the road. Elbert moved to it, Cal 
and Slim following. The three heads looked 
out, a hush fallen upon them. A cherry- 
eolored sedan, dust of Mexico unable to 
cover its incredible modernity, halted be- 
fore the sefora’s door and three queer 
boyish figures hopped out. 

“They’re white,’ whispered Slim. 
“They’re play actors.” 

Then from Cal: “What kind of little 
boys would you say them were, Elbert?”’ 

“T wouldn’t. They’re girls in hikin’ 
clothes. Don’t you see their vanities?” 

“Short hair and short pants, Elbert— 
where do you look for them points you 
speak of? Oh, you mean the little satchels!” 

Mexico had petered out; hope dead. 

“You go in first, Elbert. I never coped 
with nothin’ like them,’ Cal murmured. 

They followed the sefiora into the front 
room. A chunky black-haired girl, who 
had sat in the driver’s seat of the sedan, was 
letting it be known that she and her two 
friends had stopped for refreshments on 
their way to San Pasquali. Her voice was 
resonant, and she tried to make volume do, 
having no Spanish. 

The sefiora held up her empty hand; her 
mouth opened, no sound. Slim hurried 
back to the fireplace to fetch her clappers. 

The black-haired one stamped her foot. 
She was used to getting what she wanted. 

“Oh, can’t you see we're hungry, 
thirsty—something to eat and drink?” 
She had muscle and big blue eyes. 

“Put your hand on your belt, miss,” 
Cal called. ‘‘Make signs of bein’ caved 
nee 


“Hush up, Cal. That a 
to use,” said Slim, steppi 
sideline. “Allow me to int 


y. 

“Thanks, if you please, 

At this point Elbert’s 
hand at his left. He turne 
cuse me,” in severe tone 
smile met his eyes—the fa 
takably frightened, but he 
who could cry engagingly 
everything was over. Hes 
ous way of not disturbing 

“T think we made a mis' 
an awful mistake,” she le 
Florabel we ought to tur 
back, but she wouldn’t he 

Elbert turned to Flors 
eyes were flashing up to C 

“T’m Miss Burton, and 
Pasquali to surprise papa. 

‘“Won’t you, though?” 

The third of the gir 
younger—a whitish wit 
ering above a large and hi 
tie. Slim had taken overt 
she was slow to soothe, 
wider, the white of her. 
colorless fear. Meanwhil 
Elbert was hearing the sti 
ing from the girl at his lef 

““We’re from Miss Va) 
ishing school in Tucson. 
tion now, and we were 
Nogales this morning, wl 
the idea to rush down hk 
father. It was only sey 
said, and wouldn’t take - 
hours. I’m afraid we’ve 
mistake.” 

“‘T’m afraid you have,” 
was used to a houseful of s 
ried no heartstrings whats 
winds to flap. 

Her name was Mary Ge 
hair was neither black nor 
was aroll to it, down over 
Elbert remembered as a : 
his sisters’ girl friends be 
forgot what Mary was say 
studying the creamy light 
It made him remember 1 
alabaster on the ceiling of 
at home. She didn’t seer 
vere ways. She just coul 
lieve it of him. He reca 
signs which attended his 
miento with Cal and § 
pony tracks. 

“Tf I were you I’d ask 
turn around and go back, 

“But Florabel never w 
turns back—in anything 
father is less than twenty 

She talked up to him sc 
little fawn-skin coat cover 
had that texture which d 
touch. Her ways were sw 
Elbert had lost his revolut 
held hard as flint. 

“Come on, Mary!” call 
The three girls followed tl 
patio. Elbert stood in de 
ment before he realized t 
had closed in upon him. 

“Our little Elbert ain’ 
said Slim. ‘“‘I’ve seen sn 
around with hosses, but 
motortrucks he’s faster th: 

“Faster than the hum 

“They belong to the | 
ishin’ school up in Tues 
thoughtfully. 

“So we draws.” 

“Tt’s vacation. They 
in Nogales. They ought 

‘““We heard you tell he 

“Tt’s all this Burton gi 

“Slim,” said Cal, unh 
me ain’t got no sway W 
school if Elbert ain’t.” 

“We've got to have s 
Slim, “or it’s goin’ to bet 

“What do you think ¢ 
bert asked absently. ' 

“Our duty, I’d say, by 
Slim whispered with cons 

“our duty is to stay with’ 
like it or not, and I’m m 
that; only’ he pointed | 
in the room where the li 
had stood—‘“‘only, every 
step to her, this little one 
necktie and the ruffle on 
looks as if she’s goin’ tos! 
die. I shore expects a ble 
next step, and all the tim 
of the corner of my eye, | 
closer and talkin’ lower a 
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that made the Pikes Peak Motor inter- @ of bicievelenal 
nationally famous— 


If you want the simple, certain, clash- 
less speed changing that stamps the Traffic 
Transmission as one of the great automotive 
improvements of all time— 


If you want Chandler dependability and 
inexpensive maintenance— 


If you want closed car comfort and pro- 
tection plus the permanence and luxury of 
Fisher body craftsmanship— 


If you want all of these at the touring car 
price— 
—you are one of the many who are mak- 


ing the Coach Imperial the most popular 
Chandler in Chandler history. 


(The Traffic Transmission is built complete in the Chandler plant under Campbell patents.) 
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‘watched the sefiora getting supper. 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
““Must be some perfume he has on,” said 


al. 

“‘T didn’t take it she was particular afraid 
of my advance,” modified Slim; ‘“‘just gen- 
erally hos-tile. I sure drew the outlaw, 
though.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Cal, “if we turn 
over Little Rainbow to Elbert we could 
manage the other two.” 

“That is as Nature fixes it, Cal. We'd 
have some trouble right now, tearin’ that 
little Mary person away from Elbert, the 
inroads he’s made. But no use standin’ 
here. I’m goin’ to get a pair of knives and 
whetstone out of my war bags an’ freshen 
up for supper.” 

““You don’t mean to shave, Slim?” 

‘“That’s the presumption.” 

Elbert rustled hay from the shed and 
carried it out to the hitching rack, the 
sefiora’s house being suspiciously short- 
handed. Halfway between the corral and 
the kitchen door he sat down and La 
She 
did her work on the run, back and forth in 
the old stone kitchen, castanets off. Her 
bare feet seemed to roll up under her as she 
sped, one at a time reappearing to give the 
stone floor a shove. It was like a double- 
action paddle wheel. Curious sizzlings 
reached his ears from the open fire, also 
fascinating scents. He wassurésliced onions 
were curling and browning on the pan. 

Supper was set for six. Elbert found 
Mary Gertling seated at his left. He rose 
from the table to get a glass of water, but 
the sefiora prevented, thrusting red wine in 
his hands. 

“Vino tinto! Vino tinto!’’ she exclaimed. 

“T’m s’prised, Elbert,’’ Slim corrected. 
“Didn’t you know water is for horses?” 

“Tsn’t everything wonderful?”’ whispered 
Mary Gertling. 

“Do you think so?”’ Elbert inquired. 

“Dulzura!”’ flamed Slim; then Cal’s easy 
voice as he monopolized the attention of 
Florabel Burton: “So your father hasn’t 
written to you none, miss, that there’s a 
mixture of politics going on about his oil 
wells?”’ 

“Oh, yes, papa always allows for that. 
He says it wouldn’t be Mexico if there 
wasn’t some trouble in the air.” 

“‘No special trouble lately—things comin’ 
to a head?” 

“Oh, let’s go back!”’ trembled the voice 
from behind the big necktie. 

“Just take it easy, lady’—in Slim’s 
gentlest corral tones. 

“Things are always coming to a head 
down here,”’ said Miss Burton. 

“T know,” said Cal; “I can understand 
just how you feel. But we’re concerned, 
especially Elbert here. If you knew tliat 
boy as well as I do, you’d seen by his face 
that he’s sick with concern right now.” 

“Oh, Florabel,’’ said Mary Gertling, 
“can’t we ask them to go with us? I'll 
breathe so much easier.”’ 

“Oh, let’s’’—faintly from the little one, 
whom they called Imogen. 

‘“Why, we’ll be down there in an hour, 
before it’s really dark!’’ Florabel objected, 
but finally gave way. 


’ 


Elbert smelled gas as he rode behind the 
sedan. It had always been so; gas be- 
longed to the deep fatigue of his bones. One 
of the keenest minutes he had ever lived 
was that in which Slim had leaned down 
toward the wide tangle of tracks in front of 
El] Cajon—all able-bodied men gone from 
Nacimiento—and then his old enemy had 
come roaring down the dirt road. Girls— 
everything spoiled—Cal and Slim all 
changed around. 

The sedan was just rolling forward, but 
it kept the ponies at a lope. It seemed 
hours; the sliver of a moon had sunk out of 
the sky. Florabel’s resonant voice reached 
him from the car. No secret now why 
Mexicali Burton dared to stand off Northern 
Sonora for his oil wells—the father of this 
girl would be like that. Cal loomed in the 
dark, having waited for Rat-Tail to come up. 

“Your lady friend’s got her mind made 
up to sit a horse for a ways, Elbert. I 
figure she’d better try old Chester, but you 
sort of ride ‘close and keep him consoled 
and her camped in the right place.” 

“How about you, Cal?” 

“Nothin’ else will do but I’m to test my 
morals in the little red buggy.” 

The transfer was made. Elbert rode on 
through the thick April dark with Mary 
Gertling at his left. 

“T’ve been on a horse before,’”’ she said. 
No answer. “I’m afraid you think I’m 
being a trouble.” 


Still Elbert’s lips were 
couldn’t see her clearly, but 
tainly were not in sight. No 
sense of a horse would leay, 
her lap. 

“Oh, I’m afraid you don’ 
me here!”’ reached him in ¢ 

“Sure! Pick up your reins 
back.” 

“But he bumps so.” 

“They don’t make horses 
than he is. Want to get bac 

“e Oo Oo ” 


“You're doing all right.” 

He had lied in spite of hi 
didn’t make him feel any 
Chester, tired as he was, ¢ 
pected to keep his feet trim, 
of authority communicating 
Heat increased under Elbe 
heave in the road and his lef 
before he thought. It was cly 
small, firm. The two horses 
little, but the hand didn’t 
afraid of yanking her out of 

“‘T’m so sorry to make you 
it was awful for Florabel to 
ing Oh, I’m falling!” 

The hand slid out of his. 
dismounted. Mary was han 
both hands on the pommel. 
the abused look of Chester’s 
low in the dark. He pushed 
the saddle. 

“Need any help?” Slim s 
in front. ‘ 


a a 
“Why, Elbert, I never he 
as them spoke from you bef: 
“Oh, please don’t be 
whisper from his side. “TI dc 
I’d ever have done ——” 
“Oh, that’s all right.” 
Thc miles were the longe 
rience. During the last twer 
horses had trudged uphill, t 
ing noisy business of the gr: 
ridge and lights below— 
doubtless. Elbert fancied | 
oil wells. He would never 
gasoline. 5 
‘“‘Hadn’t you better get in 
remarked to Mary Gertling. 


Cal was back on old Ches 
had just started down can 


saw three red _ perforation: 
ahead. The fraction of a sec 
separate concussions shocke 
gas explosions, guns! T 
scream—from the little one- 
directed toward the car as | 
ward: 

“Better turn back, miss— 
the town surrounded!” 

Slim’s Indian and Rat-T 
down after Chester. Shout 
sounded beyond the car ju 
gray came to abrupt stop. _ 
halted, too, but the headligh 
straight ahead. Florabel 1 
the turn; she was either shoc 
her engine stalled. In the w 
headlights Elbert saw ar 
standing across the road 
started this way—six or sev 
ning toward them, hands | 
held aloft. For once Cal’s 
drawl. 

“Get in the car, kid! Let; 

Elbert’s leg lifted out of 
obey, but that very second t 
car went out. There was one 
Mary Gertling, deadened by 
from the sedan’s exhaust at 
of his mount. Too much fo 
He went straight up and trie 
Elbert at the very top, ar 
gray’s throat at the narrowe 
ened sedan gouged forwar¢ 
boat. Then Cal’s voice reac 

“That Burton girl—she’ 
lines! Come on, Slim, it 1 
Come on, kid!” 

Elbert reached the saddle 
round. His gray was now 
two mates. Shots in the a 
ahead and behind—Mexi 
ground—at his side. f 

There was a jerk under hir 
had given his horse an ugly 
then he lost all sense of the 
down, back and forth, Rat 
out of control. 

“Say, something’s the 
called, and that was the seco 
and the ground met. Elber 
from the saddle, plowing f 
through the sand. He knew 

(Continued on Pa 
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You Are Behind 
the Times Without 
4-Wheel Brakes 


S-M-A-R-T-N-E-S-S! Swung low to the 
road, with high sides and low-curving roof, 
this 4-Door Coupé is the most graceful and 
distinctive car of its field. 


E-X-C-E-L-L-E-N-C-E! Every detail, every 
appointment, is of admirable quality and 
exquisite tastefulness. 


The fine mohair upholstery has an attrac- 
tive alternation of taupe and black stripes. 
Frosted silver fittings of Old Empire design 
add their note of charm. 


Thelight buttons are finished in black onyx. 
At the right is a silver smoking set. On the 
left a vanity case finished in silver. 


A-L-E-R-T-N-E-S-S! The car responds to 
the accelerator with lively responsiveness. 
In a few swift seconds it is traveling at top 
speed—smoothly, steadily, silently. 


H-A-N-D-L-I-N-G E-A-S-E! A feature of 


127-inch Wheelbase 


Five Passengers 


VANCED SIX 4-DOOR COUPE~$2190 
Note the Superb Beauty of this Model 


this 4-Door Coupé is the effortless ease with 
which it handles. Nash perfected a steering 
mechanism for use with balloon tires and 
4-wheel brakes that makes parking and 
turning in close quarters a simple matter. 


C-O-N-T-R-O-L! Turning sharp corners, 
motoring over slippery roads,or going down 
steep declines, you enjoy a sense of com- 
plete security because of the Nash-designed 
4-wheel brakes. 


Climate has no effect upon them, they’re 
fully equalized to all 4 wheels, and they func- 
tion so accurately, so powerfully, and so 
smoothly that there’s no sliding or slipping, 
and no jerking—just a smooth, rapid fall- 
ing away of speed. 


These brakesare standard equipment, at no 
extra cost, along with full balloon tires, 
five disc wheels, and a large, finely built, 
steel trunk inbuilt with the bodyat the rear. 


F. O. B. Factory 


(1463) 
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Beauty! 


WEEDS 


have it— 


plus correct design 


The illustration above is an un- 
touched photograph of a WEED 
Sentry D 25 Bumper on a well- 
known car. 


There’s a Weed Model which is 
just as distinctive for your car— 
and beauty is only one reason you 
should have WEED protection. 


There’s correct design. . This 
means first, proper height. WEED 
Fittings place all bars ‘‘at the 
bumper line”’ so they will meet 
bumpers on other cars instead of 
slipping over or under them. 


Note in the diagram how 
WEED Rear Bars curve 
outward to allow room for 
the spare in the rear. Yet 
the curved ends sweep in- 
ward near the car for com- 
pactness, ease of handling 


A PRODUCT OF THE 
AMERICAN 
EER CEST Ine 


my ae safety, 
———— 


in close work and parking, to pre- 
vent hooking in traffic. 


Correct length isimportant. Note 
how WEED Bumpers are just 
long enough to give full fender 
protection without striking ob- 
structions. 


And WEED fittings are correct. 
Not only do they place oil- 
tempered WEED spring bars at 
the right height—they are simple, 
strong, easily attached and they 
hold. 


Insist on WEED Bumpers. They 
are the best protection you can 
buy. They are sold by Car 
Dealers, Garages and Ac- 
cessory Stores everywhere. 
Write for interesting book- 
let, ‘‘The Etiquette of 
Bumping,” explaining 
WEED Designs—showing 
models for your car. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, 


CONNECTICUT 


IN CANADA: Dominion Chain Company, Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
Pittsburgh 


Sensible Protecti 


Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


BUMPERS 


ion Fore and Aft 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
he was being lifted and heard Cal’s low 
tones. 
“‘Tt’s all right, kid. Chester’s good for 
both of us.” 

For a time, in spite of that, he thought 
he still had Rat-Tail around the neck, but 
it was Cal’s ample chest, Slim’s Indian in 
an easy gallop alongside. 

““Where’s the sedan?”’ he finally mum- 
bled. 

“Lord, kid, she’s surprised papa by this 
time!’ 


Elbert kept shaking his head; no bones 
broken there or elsewhere, but seemingly no 
end to the phases of his coming to. It 
dawned on him there had been a blank from 
the time Rat-Tail went down until he found 
himself here on Chester with Cal. He re- 
gretted missing that part in there—going 
through the Mexican lines. . ; ow 
Elbert gradually made out that they were 
in Mexicali Burton’s oil town. They had 
been halted—first a voice in Mexican, then 
American, Cal answering quietly. He saw 
the darkened sedan. There was one cabin 
door from which light streamed, and in the 
aperture a blocky bareheaded man ap- 
peared, legs planted wide apart, the air sud- 
denly burned by withering profanities. 
bringin’ three young women 
Peon Vallejo’s lines! Sapheads, you fel- 
ows! xy 


It’s runnin’ out of your ears! 
Cal mildly broke in: 
“Now: as to that, mister 
““Can’t' you see we've got a war on? 

Can’t you see they’re twenty to one and 

tryin’ to get our oil wells?’’ The face had 

turned sidewise; light fell upon-the uncov- 
ered, close-cropped head—massive jaw, thin 
lips and startlingly familiar blue eyes. 

Around that roaring neck from behind, a 

pair of white arms were flung at this instant. 

Mexicali’s fury shut off. 

“But, papa, I keep telling you it was all 
my fault!” 

Florabel had the floor, but another figure 
had moved into the light behind her. 

“You see, Mr. Burton, when we three 
wouldn’t turn back they rode along with us 
to protect us.”’ That was Mary Gertling. 

Elbert was still confused. Slim broke in 
for the first time, his voice stern with dig- 
nity. 
“Tf my friend Elbert here hadn’t lost his 
horse and saddle while engaged in pro- 
tectin’— otherwise we might ride on 

Another rip. 

“Ride on what? Ride on where? Don’t 
you pen we’ re surrounded?” 

“e a 

Mexicali slowed down to bellow orders to 
his men, Mexicans as well as Americans hur- 
rying in and out. He rang bells in both 
languages. Meanwhile Cal and Slim had 
entered the lamplit quarters, and Elbert 
followed, meeting the eyes of Mary Gert- 
ling. Still they hadn’t broken into tears; 
even now that inexplicable stillness around 
her, the same faint trace of a smile, asin the 
first moment in Nacimiento. 

Now Mexicali Burton and Cal Monroid 
were facing each other like two chiefs—one 
instantaneous look. All they had seemed 
to need was this one look in the lamplight. 
Each knew aman. It was a moment of ro- 
mantic fulfillment to Elbert, and one of the 
strangest things, too, the way the fighting 
face of Mexicali Burton suddenly softened 
and turned in appeal to the other. 

“Tt was bad enough before,” he said 
slowly, ‘“‘but what can a man do with three 
girls on his hands?” 

A whimsical smile was on Cal’s lips, 
which formed to answer, but the words 
were never spoken. 

That was the instant the gods of North 
America undertook to get a flash-light pho- 
tograph of the lower end—stupefying flash 
and crash, blinding glare, heaving darkness, 
falling timbers, the scream of one horse. 

Elbert was on his knees, eyes and nos- 
trils choked with dust; certain new busi- 
ness and nothing else in his brain. In that 
unbelievable glare, he had seen the face of 
Mary Gertling. The light hadn’t shone 
upon her face, it had flowed into it. He 
had seen the secret of her stillness; and 
though he couldn’t recall the nature of it 
now, he was perfectly aware that an explo- 
sion like that might breed another and he 
must somehow get to her before it hap- 
pened again. He was calling, and she 
called back just once. He was groping for 
her now. His hand touched objects, but 
they had nothing to do with what he groped 
for. His ears were filled with voices, but 
he was really listening-only -for-one. His 
fingers touched the little fawn-skin jacket, 


” 


¥ 
z 


and beneath his face as he k 
the queerest low sob; one ar 
held him, and the words: is 
have been quite so long.” 
At his side was the distrac 
match box, the strike of the 
appeared— Mexicali Burton. 
eyes a gleaming black of bl 


“Florabel!’”” a 
“oe Papa! ! ” ' 
“You and the other two— 


dan before ped explode the 
house. One of my own | 
bly. Get into—get into the 
dued, sincere, not an extra g) 
and daughter —they had fou 
Cal and Slim had found eac} 
bent. 

“‘T didn’t mean to be so | 

The one arm tightened ro 
other match was struck. Flo 
at the sight of her father’s. 
drew the hollow of his sleey, 

“Shut up, Flo’,’’ he said iy 


dued way. “Just a scratch. 
sedan.” 

“T can’t move.” 

“You must Who’s t 
your lap?” 

“That’s Imogen. She’s 


did it before.” 

ae ll rat her into the seda 

oe ca 

“Tell ft you in.” 

“T can’t drive.’’ The | 
back and forth; even Cal 

““Speakin’ of drivin’—th 
job’’—all while the second 

“Sure, Elbert’ll drive’ —f 

Elbert bent again. 

“We've got to go to the: 

““Yes’’—from under his li 
not stir. 

“Come on. Won’t you hi 

“Oh, yes.’ 

“Can you walk?”’ 

“ee (ern 

“Come then; 
ite 

“But you re 

Rea going with you.” 

He felt the queer uncertai 
as she gained her feet, yet s 
ing to help him. Yes, she h 
help; her one hand was act 
lift him, at the same time h 

Florabel and Imogen were 
the car. He couldn’t see 
rightly in the seats. Elbert 
and drew Mary Gertling in: 
hand didn’t feel right. Anc 
now thrust in through the d 
was seated—Mexicali’s—y 
huge, hairy. 

““You’ve got to get there, 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“Clear through to Nogale 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“Pll vouch for Elbert,” 
who seemed standing just | 

“You can’t take the road 
not for a ways,” the latt 
thickly. ‘‘Keep on the way 
now. Follow the wheel tra 
derricks; they’ll work you b 
road later. Use your lan 
have to.” 

‘“ Papa ” 

“Don’t bother me!” 1 
thick, as if Mexicali’s throat 
blood. ‘‘We’re stayin’ here 
wells aren’t a hell of a lot, cl 
baggage you’re carryin’. 
Nogales—do you hear?” 

“He'll get through, mist 
and then the same voice tra 
kid.” 

Elbert’s mind didn’t st 
once to the wheel. A mo 
from behind. That was Im 
him seemed listening for 
he had expected her to drive 
seat, as his sisters used | 
word. . . . “Gasoline. 
Thirty years late: 2 
oil—vino tinto. Water 

Thus his mind kept churn 
a certain harrowing review ' 
before he took up the matter 
tainly matters at hand—t 
girl at his side. He expecte 
rise out.of the dark and tang 
but it didn’t come. Queer. 
his right. She had awa 
before. 

He was following the whe 
the e.derricks, using his li co 

- Perhaps he was ge 
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“nyone, anywhere can have elec- 
clight. The millions of farm 
smmer cottages, camps, stores, 
schools, road-side garages, fill- 
as and restaurants—places that 
¢tting along with old-fashioned,. 
rent and dangerous lighting 
+can now have electric light at 


at means real economy. 


volutionary Low Price 


3 a new Delco-Light Electric 
t is a genuine Delco-Light— 
y the satisfaction of nearly a 
‘a million Delco-Light users. It 
itorage battery plant, equipped 
tandard Delco starter and an 
ul starting battery. It is power- 
ily built, economical in opera- 
d its price is only $195 f. o. b. 
the lowest price and the greatest 
r offered in a Delco-Light elec- 


DEPENDABLE 


JELCO-LIGHT 


THE SATURDAY 


Completely Installed 


And you can secure this plant com- 
pletely installed at only a little more than 
its list price. The Delco-Light Dealer in 
your community will wire your house for 
five lights, to be located wherever you 
specify. You will receive with the plant 
five spun-brass lighting fixtures. The 
plant will be installed and all connections 
made. 


And al/ of this—installation, wiring, 
fixtures, everything ready to turn on the 
lights—will cost you only $53 in addition 
to the price of the plant itself. 


A Small Down Payment — 
Balance on Easy Terms 


Finally, we have arranged that this new 
low cost for Delco-Light, completely in- 
stalled, can be paid on terms so easy that 
anyone can take advantage of them. The 
total cost is only $248, including freight 
(a little more west of the Mississippi). 
But you make only a small down payment. 
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An Opportunity for 
Salesmen 


In a number of terri- 
tories we have openings 
for Delco-Light products 
dealers and salesmen, who 
want a permanent and 
profitable business of their 
own. Previous experience 
is unnecessary as we con- 
duct our own training 
schools. If interested, 
send for full information. 


The balance is payable on easy terms, 
arranged to suit your convenience. 


Write for Details 


Never before has such an offer been 
made. Never before has Delco-Light cost 
so little and been so easy to buy. It 
means that anyone who wants electric 
light can have it today at a cost that is 
extremely low. 


We want to send you the full details of 
this offer. Write immediately for full in- 
formation—specifications of the plant, 
illustrations of the fixtures that come with 
it, details of our complete installation and 
wiring plan and the figures that show how 
easily you can now get Delco-Light. 


Sign and mail the coupon. There is no 
obligation. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. B-15, DAYTON, OHIO 


Makers of Delco-Light Farm Electric Plants, Electric Pumps, Electric 
Washing Machines and Frigidaire Electric Refrigeration. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Dept, B-15, Dayton, Ohio 

Please send me full information about the 
new Delco-Light Plant at $195 and your special 
offer on complete installation. This inquiry 
does not obligate me in any way. 
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Fine, durable 
fabric. Real fit. 
Careful tailor- 
ing. Pearl but- 
tons. Staunch 
buttonholes. 
One Dollar! 


Doll 


. 


Even in the “good old days’’ one dollar never 
bought athletic underwear like Topkis. 

To make Topkis the one union suit that 
men would insist on getting, meant putting 
into it quality and fit unheard-of for one dollar. 

We figured such a union suit would have 
an astonishing sale. We were right. 

Men jumped at the chance of getting Topkis 
quality in fabric and workmanship for a dollar. 
The millions of union suits sold by Topkis 
dealers soon justified the absurdly low price. 


That is why you can buy Topkis today from 


your dealer for only one dollar. 


Men’s Union Suits, $1.00; Shirts and Drawers, 75c each. 
Boys’ Union, Girls’ Bloomer Union and Children’s Waist 


Union Suits, 75c. 


In Canada, Men’s Union Suits, $1.50. 


Write for free illustrated booklet 


Torxis BrRoTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 
General Sales Offices : 95 Worth St., at Broadway, New York 
Look for the TOPKIS label 


Ask for TOPKIS Underwear 


Athletic. 


Underwear 
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second powder house; anyway, he was do- 
ing what he wastold. . . . He wasn’t ex- 
actly right; he had to stop to think that he 
wasn’t back in Old Fortitude’s stiff-backed 
seat. A voice shouted from ahead— Mexi- 
can—part of Vallejo’s cordon. Now he 
had to get down to business. He had bag- 
gage. He had to get through. 

All was black ahead. He was holding 
the sedan to a mental picture of the dirt 
road, impressed upon his memory an in- 
stant ago when he turned on the lights; but 
the black scaffoldings of the derricks wove 
crazily before his eyes, the chance of a 


| smash taking his breath. He felt the wheel 


jerk as it left the tire grooves. A row of 
rifle flashes showed ahead; glass splintered 
around them. 

“Get down—way down!”’ he gasped. 

He pressed the throttle, holding the 
wheel toward the guns; the engine roared 
underfoot. The firing was from behind 
now, but he kept going into the blackness, 
until he couldn’t risk another second; the 
sense of leaping off into an abyss of dark- 
ness was so keen. 

Lights showed the wheel tracks; still the 
derricks on either hand. Not a sound or a 
touch from his side. More rifles cracked 
ahead. It had to be done again. 

“Get down—way down!” he called. 

Again the car shot forward through the 
flashes. This time hands touched the out- 
side; bumps of metal, more splintered glass. 
The wheel jerked out of his hand; the sedan 
ditched, but didn’t overturn. In the flash 
of one rifle, he saw a second figure, mouth 
open, pistol raised. He seemed to look 
right into that open mouth and belching 
muzzle. 

The fenders on the same side screeched 
against stone. He had to throw his body 
forward on the wheel to hold it as he turned 
on the lights—only the right hand working. 
He was back in the wheel tracks, but the 
car kept fighting away from him—a flat tire. 
He felt an absurd need to explain, ‘‘It was 
that left front tire that threw me.”’ But 
she wasn’t listening. His foot sank upon 
the throttle. 

Now Elbert was badly mixed about that 
left front tire and his own left side—both 
flat. He had to hurry now while his right 
arm lasted. 

“Tl vouch for Elbert. He’ll get through, 
mister. So long, kid.” 

The wheel tracks had circled back to the 
main road. His right foot steadied down. 
He had to hold the wheel with all his 
strength to make up for the retard on the 
left. . . . Not a touch or a sound from 
his side. Thirst was stealing into him like 
the cold. Maybe she was thirsty. Maybe, 
they wouldn’t know which was which— 
tequila, coal oil. “T’ve been on a 
horse before. .». He bumps'so.as 5 
“Thirty years late.” . . He had lights; 
he held to the highway, his foot pressed to 
the floor. . She wasn’t helping—not a 
touch or did she mean to help by keeping 
still? 


Days afterward and very vaguely Elbert 
heard low words like this: ‘‘He doesn’t re- 
lax. He keeps listening for a voice. The 
rest of the time he seems to think he’s 
driving something—a horse or a car. It’s 
not always clear. If he could only stop 
driving himself every time he comes to and 
get some rest’’—a strange woman’s voice. 

“Put him to sleep again,’’ a man replied 
from the far side of the room. ‘‘I’ll answer 
his father’s telegram; but if I satisfied these 
newspaper men, I wouldn’t have time for 
anything else.” 

Of course, they didn’t understand. He 
had to get through. He had to keep on 
while his right arm lasted—clear through to 
Nogales. . . . There was a pricking in his 
right arm right now, but no sound from 
that side, not a word—everything muffled 
and getting farther away, until Cal’s easy 
tones really began to set him straight: 

“Take it easy, kid. You got ’em here— 
right here in Nogales! You brought ’em 
through. Listen, kid, you don’t need to 
drive no more!” 

That voice always straightened things 
out. He felt himself moving softly after 
that, into an altogether different zone of 
sleep. But where 

Cal came again, and finally with Slim, 
but it was a dreary time before they let him 


.. 
- 


ask questions. They told 
but what he wanted espe 
Yes, Mexicali, with a crush, 
on his pins all through th 
explosion until relief came, 

““He’s here in Nogales rig 
a sling,’’ added Cal. 

It must have been beeg 
anxious for word of anothe 
about Florabel. 

“‘She got broke somewher 
where,” said Slim. 

“Not so she ain’t goir 
finished Cal. 

Elbert’s lips forced him 
Little Rainbow?”’ 

“Not a scratch,” said § 
fainted and wasn’t there ti 
that explosure took place.” 

Elbert was silent. Cal’; 
the story: 

“As for that little Ma 
holdin’ a letter for you sh 
parents took her up to Tuc 

It was like splintered gla 
broke in: “‘‘We’d better g 
ain’t lookin’ as well as hes 

Cal arose. 

“She got all right before 
for one broken arm.” 

Several seconds ticked, | 
tion: ‘Which arm?” 

“Now it was the left arr 

“Oh, I see, she couldn’t 

Elbert halted with a je 
they never would go. 


They had put out the li 
night light at the far end 
turned low; but sentences y 
out on the ceiling of the h 
pause, then a sentence; a 
other: 

‘Could it have been the) 
at supper—the barefooted 
was so very thirsty. . . . 
stand. I can’t believe, yet 
member insisting that I rid 
I was so horribly frightene 
Iwasnearyou. ... le 
ing how the others turned 
Won’t you please believe I 
that before? It was becat 
firm—that I could breath 
you were. . And in tI 
won’t you get word to me th: 

Such a stillness around e 

He was sitting up wher 
came again. 

That was the day of th 
his father was leaving the 
be in Tucson in three days n 
were more Tucson and bor 
a lot extra to say about 
on the San Pasquali oil w 
cue of the American par 
government troops; but e 
motor drive of one white n 
rebel’s lines—seventy mil 
through to Nogales—how t 
found at dawn at the edg 
driver close to death from a 
in his left side, two Am 
conscious in the car and ; 
but too scared to talk. 

“Not a drop of gas in th 
have rammed her right i 
Elbert,” Cal said. 

“You sure stepped on 


Slim. A 

“We didn’t get to stay 
bert complained after a tin 
come right back.” 

Cal and Slim looked at e 
long and grave. 

“He didn’t get to stay,” 

““Only one horse shot w 
Slim. ‘Only one powder 
only hit by one forty-five - 

“Had to come right bacl 

“T thought I’d get to rid 
“but I had to drive that ¢ 

Cal inquired, after a mo 
reckon we might take Elb 
sometime?” 

“T ain’t a well man. I 
state as to that right now,’ 
need to be babied along at I 
they ain’t rough and talk g 

“He wants to hear abou 
mouth,” Cal suggested. 

“They’re going to let me 
morrow,” said Elbert. ‘“T’ 
Tucson—to meet my fathel 
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Why the 2-Door Sedan Leads in Value 


DURANT MOTORS, INC., BROADWAY AT 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


| Touring $540 


PLANTS: - ELIZABETH, N. J. 


2-DOOR SEDAN 


ft08Ds 
Lansing, 
Mich. 


HIS recent addition to the Star line offers 
amazing evidence of the values made pos- 
sible by modern production facilities. 


Here is a five passenger car, having not only 
the highest quality chassis and motor in the 
low-priced field, but also.a body that in style, 
comfort and roominess is unsurpassed even on 
cars selling at much higher prices. 


Externally, the body is finished in a rich blue 
lacquer with white stripe. The top is of grained 
artificial leather embellished with carriage 
guards in black enamel and nickel. Fenders and 
running gears are black. The radiator shell is 
nickeled with the same quality of plating as 
used on high priced cars. 


The interior of the 2-door Sedan is upholstered 
in a durable, figured, basket weave worsted in 
serviceable French blue. 


The windshield is in one piece and fixed in 
position. Ventilation without exposure to the 
weather is available through a cowl ventilator 
plus two ceiling ventilators directly over the 
windshield. 


The seat next to the driver’s folds towards 
the latter, affording, with the extra wide doors, 
ample room for entering or leaving. 


The cubical capacity of this body exceeds that 
of any other low-priced car. 


The most surprising feature of this car is the 
price: $750, f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. We urge 
comparison with any other car listing for less 
than $1000. 


Finally, the million dollar motor and high 
grade Star chassis yield the utmost in operat- 
ing economy, reliability and ease of handling. 


STAR CAR PRICES 
f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. 


Roadster $540 Coupe $715 


2-Door Sedan $750 


4-Door Sedan $820 


Dealers and Service Stations Throughout the United States and Canada 


LANSING, MICH. 


OAKLAND? CAL’ 


Commercial Chassis $445 


TORONTO, ONT. 
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After Shaving~ 


every little drop 
does six big things 


AQUA VELVA IS NEW, but already 
many thousands of men are using it. 
Some of these men formerly used 
nothing on their faces after shaving; 
others used dry preparations which 
absorb the natural moisture that 
the skin should keep. Still others 
used liquid preparations of very 
limited value. 


Aqua Velva has succeeded because it 
does all an after-shaving preparation 
should do. First and most important, it 
conserves the skin’s natural moisture. That 
is what the newly-shaven skin needs. 

Then, it does five other big things: 

—it tingles delightfully when applied 
—it gives first aid to little cuts 
—it protects the face from sun and wind 


—it prevents face shine 
—it delights with its man-style fragrance 


Use Aqua Velva a few times. See how 
it keeps your face like velvet all day long, 
flexible, pliant,—just as Williams Shaving 
Cream leaves it. 

We'll senda 150-drop test bottle FREE for 
you to try. Use coupon below or postcard. 


The large 5-ounce bottle at your deal- 
er’s is 50c. (60c in Canada). Costs almost 
nothing a day—only a few drops needed. 
By mail postpaid on receipt of price if your 
dealer is out of it. 


Williams 
Aqua Velva 
foruse Ee 


after shaving 9 =——— 


ocean 


By the makers of 
Williams Shaving 
Cream 


For free test bottle 


Address: 
The J. B. Williams Co., 
Dept. 44-B, Glaston- 
bury, Conn. (If youlive 
in Canada, address The 
J. B. Williams Co., St. 
Patrick St., Montreal) 


f 
Send free test bottle of Aqua Velva 
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' a homestead and a home. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


ONCE ILN Tillg SADDLE 


Fither they wanted to toll me out here where 
they could kill me convenient, or else your 
uncle made some kind of a slip-up when he 
patented his place. Malloch, he claims he 
don’t hold with killing, and some way I be- 
lieve him. I don’t like one hair of his head, 
but he’s got points—Malloch. On the 
other hand, he’d do any dirty trick for 
money—anything the law would back him 
up in doing—and naturally he judges other 
people by himself, same as we all do. He 
wanted me out of the way at Webb and he 
thought this would turn the trick. So I 
guess Rainy’s ranch is jumpable, all right. 

“But how? He’s made his final proof 
and got his papers. How canit be jumped?”’ 

“T’ve studied on this till I was black in 
the face, Mr. Ford,” said Mullins. ‘‘There 
isn’t but one way for it to happen. Jim has 
got muddled up on the surveyor’s markings 
on his corner stone. He was an old-timer, 
and that kind knows a few things right 
from the ground up, but they never learn 
anything else. You said a mouthful there. 
So Jimmy has went and homesteaded his 
water hole, lived on it, made his improve- 
ments and proved up—but his title deeds 
will be calling for another piece of ground, 
alongside. You'll see.” 

“It doesn’t seem possible,’’ said Ford. 

“There ain’t nothing else possible. I tell 
you, I’ve been thinking my damnedest on 
this proposition, and that’s the only answer. 
You know this corner stone, just where it 
is—the one with the section number on it?”’ 

Pinky stared. 

“‘T know every stone in these hills, and 
every soap weed,” he said, “and all the 
lizards except the younger set. Why, gee 
whiz, man, what do you think I’m doing 
with my eyes—readin’ books?” 

“All right then, we’ll saddle up and go 
see. Do you happen to remember the sec- 
tion numbers on that patent?” 

“Sure! The northwest one-fourth of Sec- 
tion Eight, Range Three east Ay 

“Nevermind therest,’’ interrupted Pliny. 
““When we go to.that stone and cipher out 
the marks you'll find that your description 
calls for the hundred and sixty right next to 
the place Jimmy wanted. I reckon he let 
his mind wander just at the one important 
minute; studyin’ about drawin’ the joker 
to a bobtail flush, or the last girl he seen in 
the settlements, likely.’’ 

“Let’s drive down,” said Ford. “I’ve 
got to haul up water anyhow. You can 
hobble your horse while I get my team.” 

“You want paper and a pencil,” advised 
Pliny as they harnessed up. “If I’m 
right, as I always am, you want to put 
some kind of location papers on that spring 
this very day, with me for one witness and 
some trusty man for another. How about 
Lafe Yancey?”’ 

“‘Lafe’ll stand hitched,’ said Pinky. 
““ Any lies he tells, he’llstickto’em. Couldn’t 
get a better witness pro tem. All the same, 
next time I go to Yeltes after grub I'll 
bring me out a real witness to sign up, just 
to make it more binding. But won’t the 
land office straighten that out, Mr. Mul- 
ins—seein’ Uncle Jim was actin’ in good 
faith all along? Looks like they might. 
They could cancel the first papers and give 
him title to his own land that he wanted.” 

“That’s good sense, but I don’t know 
about the law,’’ Mullins answered. ‘I 
never heard much about law being sensible. 
You might try, and, of course, Jim Day will 
want todo just that, bigger’n a wolf. But 
in the meantime, kid, you want to nail your 
claim to that water this very day. Jump- 
ing your own place—that’s something new 
too. Have you put up any notice on your 
dam yet?” 

“No; I expect to homestead it. But I 
figured that if anybody looked right close 
they’d notice that I was living here, with- 
out any paper.” 

“You'll have to desert-claim the dam, I 
guess,’ said Pliny, “‘and homestead the 
spring—in case Jimmy can’t get the land 
office to amend the record.” 

“‘T guess that will be the way,” said Ford 
regretfully. ‘‘But I did want this place for 
And it will be 
awkward, too, living at the springs and 
leaving all that good grass. But I couldn’t 
desert-claim the spring. That’s in the 
roughs where I couldn’t make good on the 
plowing part.. But the tank—why, I aimed 
to have me a little old orchard below the 
dam anyway.”’~ He brightened-up, plan- 
ning anew. “No trouble to desert-claim 


that;—All I’d-have to do would be to fence— 


(Continued from Page 29) 


off a strip of that level made ground and 
put in a patch of alfalfa—and millet, 
maybe. How is it—five acres in crops for 
every forty claimed? Humph! I’d have to 
have ten acres fenced. One forty wouldn’t 
cover the house and tank both. There, 
let’s go.” 

“Lordy, I don’t know about desert 
claims,”’ said Pliny as he climbed into the 
wagon. He smiled across at the driver. 
“Son, you don’t seem very much cast 
down, do you? And this is quite some 
mix-up for a boy too.” 

“Oh, boy here and boy there! I attained 
my majority,’ stated Pinky pridefully, “‘at 
the ripe age of twelve years, and I’ve been 
doin’ a man’s work ever since. So I reckon 
I can make out to bear up for a few stanzas. 
Been ruined once, too, and I can’t see where 
it did me any great harm. When dad died 
he left me a nice little bunch of mares. I 
fell to, working like a major, and built ’em 
up till I had five or six hundred head. And 
then, what with electricity and what all, 
the bottom dropped out. For six thousand 
years horses had been good safe property— 
till I got me a mess of em. Then they went 
kerflooey overnight and I was left holdin’ 
the sack. Went to bed wealthy and got up 
broke. . . . Hey! Doyousee that, Mr. 
Mullins—that thunderhead peeping up 
over Black Mountain? Golly, I do believe 
it’s going to rain at last! Smell the air? 
Man, but won’t the cattle be tickled, and 
everybody?” 

They came to the summit, where the 
watershed drained three ways, to the south- 
east, to the north and down the westering 
slope they had climbed from the dam. 
They turned southward down a plunging 
valley between the hills, a valley that nar- 
rowed to a draw, to a deep curving cafion 
between huddled hills. The road clambered 
over pitch and curving detour; it took to 
the steep hillside on man-made cuts and 
grades; so came at last to Sweetwater 
Spring. They tied the team and climbed 
the wild hillside to the corner stone. 

Far below, Sweetwater lay between gray 
and red. The hill to south and west was 
warm cinnabar, banded with cedar thick- 
ets; the massive and mightier slope to 
northward, cliff crowned, was bastion to a 
wild gray range of crags and splintered 
pinnacles. It was a breathless and for- 
bidding steep they climbed, gaunt and bare 
and gray, bristling with serried spears of 
sotol, tangled with rock-born briers, cactus, 
ocatilla and a thousand thorn bearers. 

The stone stood upright, a sturdy slab of 
limestone, its base firmly wedged between 
other stones set flatwise in a pit and well 
tamped down. Already the wilderness was 
closing in upon it; a brown greasewood 
branched around it, a tall sotol leaned 
above it, a dagger crowded at its base, a 
prickly pear reached thorny arms toward it. 
Pliny shoved aside the greasewood and 
pointed. 

On the southeast side was a lightly chis- 
eled record, R38 ES8. .— . 

“Range Three east, Section Eight,’’ in- 
terpreted Pliny. ‘“‘Jesso. And here’’—he 
bent to look at the southwest side—‘“‘S 7— 
Section Seven. Never mind the two other 
sides. They tell about Sections Five and 
Six, behind us, and the township number.” 

“Township Twelve south—I remember 
that from the papers,’ said Pinky. ‘‘And?”’ 

Pliny stood up and faced the south. 
Under them, on his right hand as he stood, 
the strong corrals of Sweetwater Ranch, 
looped about by the deep graveled wash, 
filled all the narrow level between hill and 
hill; on the hill slope beyond, overlooking 
the corrals, the house peered through a 
clearing of evergreens. Below the ranch 
the cafion plunged headlong, twisting to 
dark mysterious depths between higher 
tangled mountains in the east. Pliny ex- 
tended his hand as in benediction over the 
silent ranch. 

“There,’”’ he remarked, ‘‘is the northeast 
one-fourth of Section Seven. Nice little 
place, spring and improvements, all wide 
open for lceation.’’ He looked to the left, 
up the thorny and matted steeps, where 
armies of sotol hung threatening above 
them. ‘‘And up here—son, it sure looks 
like your Uncle Jim had done gypped you. 
This is. your estate—the northwest one- 
fourth of Section Eight.” 

Pinky Ford straddled on a drift of loose 
stones;-pushed-his battered hat to the back 
of his:head, cocked a bright eye along that 
gashed-and-grim hillside; and: surveyed-his 


. 
holdings without enthusiasm 
hand hospitably toward the 

“Sit down,” he said. ‘“‘M; 
home.”’ 
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. OU eat your own bee 
marked Pliny at the gy 
“Yes,” said Ford apologet 
Jim, he said that was the he 

“Some do,” said Pliny. 

“Yes; but how could yo 
fair young face so pure an 
all that?” 

Pliny poured himself a e 
coffee; he broke a hot biseu 
for the bowl of jerky. 

“Far from it. I pounded) 
make this gravy, and it y 
stringy. Fat, tender yearlir 
kill when they’re other peop 

“This was an old mossba 
Pinky. ‘‘Five-year-old stee 
could get when I wanted to 
so far to Yeltes that we ney 
in the rainy season—and the 
in the rocks here. Then thi 
half a dozen more would h 
Hardscrabble. Trying to sta 
on me. I’m goin’ to beef ” 
want no wild cattle in the 

““How many cows do your 
see many today.” 

“Oh, about five hundred 
mostly in the big roughs belc 
The deer, too. On the st 
sides where the sun don’t | 
grass has got considerable 
Nothing much up this way} 
footed ones and right old 0 
that’s willin’ to travel twe 
water to get at them mesqi 
saw down on the aidge of t 

“Wouldn’t sell a half inte 
brand, spot cash, to the ri 
was him?” asked Pliny. 

‘“Why, I reckon not,” said 
now anyhow. Got all the 
Money wouldn’t be any pa 
me. Look now, you mustn’ 
appreciate what you just « 
rather for Uncle Jim. But: 
like a bachelor to me. Are 

“What few girls I’ve eye 
been right sensible,” said I 
out in the wilderness, they 
sharpened up, seems like.’ 

“Yeltes, now,’ said Pin 
plumb civilized. And _ the 
Yeltes ” He paused, h 

“Only one girl? I thoug! 
sizable town.” 

“T never saw the othe 
Pinky. ‘So if you was evel 
might come back and nam 
me again. Uncle Jim’s w 
suppose she’s my aunt; but 
to see him leave! Uncle 
claimed it was lonesome he 
Lookout is sightly—that’s t 
out Tank—where Sweety 
mighty like living in a erack 
a pardner with a nice lively f 
quite different from just a 
man. You see that yourseli 

“T see. But,’ said Pliny 
have to put off the happy 
some time, or else that gir 
have to put up with Sweety 
find it troublesome to mani 
horses down there too.” 

“Oh, damn the saddle 
Pinky, tangling his fingers 
black hair. ‘‘Say, I’ve a 
bend my gun over Cal Pell; 

“You forget about that g 
lins. ‘ You’ve got your noti 
and the whole United State: 
now, and Malloch or no one 
away from you. There was 
gun was the only way yo! 
ranch. But we got the law 
a heap better.”’ j 

Young Ford’s eye travele 
wall, where Pliny’s belt and 
a pair of deer antlers; he arc 
slightly. 4 

“Yes, yes—but even old- 
a little sense sometimes,” 
swering the unspoken retort 
and well-started, good rep, 
little bunch of stock and th: 
making a silly talk about 
Oh, fie! For shame! Pelly’ 
a service anyhow ——” — 

“Thanks to you.” 

‘(Continued on. 
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7 HE dependability of the Ford car—like that of 
_ ~~ the family physician who uses it so extensively— 
‘has become almost traditional. Instinctively you 
place a trust in this car rarely, if ever, felt even 
for a larger, higher-powered automobile. And it 
is not uncommon to expect from it a far more 
‘difficult service. 
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doctor himself 

Such universal faith is the result of Ford reliability 
proved over a long period of years—years in which 
quality has grown consistently better, while price 
has been steadily reduced. 

RUNABOUT, $260; TOURING, $290; COUPE, $520; 
prices 


TUDOR SEDAN, $580;. FORDOR SEDAN, $660. Gillprices 


On Open Cars Starter and Demountable Rims $85 Extra 
Full-Size Balloon Tires Optional — Closed Cars $25; Open Cars $45 
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The 


ie Exhaust Horn 
The Signal With a Smile 


TRADE 


OF SAFETY” 


To gently warn children without 
startling, or to give a louder signal for 
opening the road through noisy traffic, 
the Aermore gives a distinct tone, rich, 
powerful, insistent. Always “the signal 
with a smile’’—courteous, pleasant, 


dependable. 


Easily installed in any car. Your car should 
have one. Ask your dealer, or write us giving 
his name and model of your car. 

Price complete with Valve and Hand Sean 


. No. 0 
Sizes No. | 15 in. length, for small cars 10 
Ford Special, 13 in. length 


Fulton Accelerator for Fords 
Positive power control. 
Added safety —4 /) in. to 
right of brake pedal. 


tor accidentally when 
applying brake. 

Easily attached to right 
side of motor—direct | 
action to carburetor. 


Nickel plated 


preys S150 


732 “75% Ave., Milwaukee.Wis. 
Automotive Equipment 
‘Pace Setters of Quality 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

“Thanks to me. You’re welcome. You’ve 
found the flaw in your title in time to tinker 
it up. Now you let Pelly alone. You just 
forget them out-of-date ideas about shoot- 
ing people whenever they don’t do just to 
suit you. That’s bad stuff, gun play is.” 

“But there’s a lot that ought to be killed. 
You know it.” 

“Now, now!” expostulated Pliny. “You 
can’t go running around killing everybody 
that needs it. Somebody’s got to work the 
stock. You let Pelly alone. You haven't 
been harmed any. 

“You’ve got your place yet.” : 

“Yes, I have, and going to keep it,” said 
Pinky cheerfully. ‘Again, thanks to you. 
Pelly ought to be grateful to you too. All 
the same, it’s going to be a bore, living at 
Sweetwater, or going through the motions, 
when my work is here and I want to live 
here. And keeping saddle horses down there 
on short grass, after the snap we’ve had up 
here—it’s going to be quite a chore.”’ 

He mixed the sour-dough sponge for the 
morning’s bread and set it on the hearth; 
Pliny washed up the dishes. 

“That’s a pretty smooth fireplace you’ve 
got there,’ said Pliny. “‘Soapstone, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes, all but the hearthstone. Hauled 
that soapstone seven miles, but the ledge 
run small stuff. Nothing nigh big enough 
for a hearthstone. So me and Melquiades 
used this big slab of sandstone, not knowin’ 
any better. It was a whopper—just one 
piece, reached clear under the walls of the 
fireplace and out here where you see—over 
six foot square and maybe ten inches thick. 
We made a sled out of poles, crowbarred 
the cussed slab on the sled, hitched on the 


; team and dragged it down here and built 


the fireplace right on top of it. First time 
we built a fire we thought there was a box 
of cartridges burning. When that miserable 
red rock got good and hot it exploded and it 
kept on exploding. Splintered and broke 
up every time we made a fire; she shelled 
the place with little pieces of sharp rock— 
zing-g! So there I was. I didn’t want to 
take down the fireplace, and I didn’t want 
to lay another rock on top of that, cause it 
was just high enough. So I had to take a 
pick and a hammer and a gad and work out 
all that blasted rock back where it was 
busted with the fire, just leaving this part 
out in front for a hearthstone. Filled in the 
hole with ’dobe dirt. That’s the only 
botched job in the house, too,” said Pinky 
regretfully. 

Mullins went to the door to throw out 
the dishwater. 

““Pshaw now, I do believe it’s clearing off, 
after all,’’ he grumbled. ‘‘And we felt two 
or three drops, sure and certain, as we 
drove back. Dear, dear!” 

The boy came to the door. A few clouds, 
heavy and dark, hung on the far summit of 
Rueda Peak; overhead others, light and 
scattered, drifted idly by; but for the most 
part, starshine was soft and bright across 
the sky. 

“Looks bad, but it may rain yet,” said 
Pliny as he went back. 

The boy lingered at the door, looking out 
into the night, as if to see, beyond the hills 
and the broad plain and the great mountain 
wall beyond that plain, the luring lights of 
Yeltes—that lit the world for him. 


“Hey, Mr. Mullins, wake up! By heck, 
it’s a-rainin’ right!”’ 

Pliny scrambled from his bunk in the 
thin daylight. A thin chill was in the air. 
Massive black clouds banked low and level 
against Rueda, against Long Mountain, 
against the red eastern hills, hiding the 
summits; thin tenuous streamers floated 
out across the dull and leaden sky, and all 
the valley was filled with a slanting steel- 
gray drizzle. 

“A general storm,’”’ pronounced the older 
man. “Shoes for the baby.” 

“Rainin’ gold pieces,” yelped Pinky. 
“Say, one month more and half the boys 
would have been stony broke. Whoop-ee!”’ 
He dressed in joyous excitement and 
grabbed a slicker from a peg. ‘You start 
breakfast, Mr. Mullins, whilst Irush out and 
milk the cows before it rains any harder.” 
He was back an instant later, thrusting a 
laughing face through the doorway. ‘Say, 
look out of the window a minute. Them 
calves never saw a rain before, and they 
don’t know what to make of it.” 

Pliny looked. The two milk-pen calves 
frisked about their small inclosure, tails up, 
blatting uncertainly, half in pleasurable ex- 
citement, half in fear of this strange new 
thing; beyond the fence, the picture of 
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complacence, the two mothers mooed re- 
assurance to their agitated offspring. 

“This is goin’ to be a regular old soaker,” 
announced Pinky later over a steaming 
breakfast. ‘‘’Course, it ain’t raining hard 
yet, but it’s comin’ steady. It’s tolable dry 
under my front-porch juniper, and I’m 
going to shoe up a couple of my saddle 
horses. Been lettin’ ’em run barefoot, me 
not using ’em much, and it dry. But now 
their hoofs’ll get all soaked up and soft so 
they couldn’t stand no riding. And I’m 
sure going to be one busy hombre, once it 
clears up.” 

“‘Branding up the calves when the cattle 
come up to the open country?” 

“No, that’ll wait. All branded up except 
the least ones, anyhow. First off, I have to 
go over on Prairie Mountain to help fight 
the sheep off. The Circle M will send a man. 
Pelly comes himself, generally.” Pinky 
stopped to frown at this thought. ‘‘You 
see, there’s a heap of sheep over east, and 
they pour in over Prairie Mountain—it not 
being rim-rocked like all the other hills 
here—whenever it rains, unless we’re there 
to turn ’em back. If they’d just stay on 
Prairie, we wouldn’t care, and we wouldn’t 
bother ’em any. It’s one mighty long, wide 
hill too. Nigh sixty miles around it, lots of 
grazing, and good grazing. Our cattle don’t 
never use it except in the rainy season, be- 
cause there’s no permanent water on this 
side; and when it rains we got plenty of 
grass of our own, and we'd just as lief our 
stock wouldn’t use Prairie at all. I got 
plenty, wet or dry, myself, but I don’t want 
sheep to get no habit of slippin’ over on 
DAY range. Think they’d take what they 
was welcome to and stop, wouldn’t you? 
No, sir; let em have Prairie Mountain and 
they come down this side to water at 
Soldier Hole; let ’em have Soldier Hole and 
they drive right on to the home range. So 
we make the watershed the dividing line, 
and when they come on this side we smoke 
’em.”’ 

“Where do you bury your dead?”’ asked 
Mullins. 

Ford grinned. 

“They ain’t never shot back yet. Nor 
we haven’t had to shoot anyways close to 
them either, so far. They’re real biddable. 
We just sort of signal to ’em a few times— 


so far off that they can’t swear to us. Then | 


they drag it.” 

“Well now,” said Pliny, “‘don’t you have 
any words with Pinto Pelly if he comes.” 

TH esvei Koyo 

‘All red and white, when he’s yellow,’ 
explained Pliny. ‘‘Don’t you let on that 
you're wise to his little enterprise. Don’t 
name my name to him either. He might 
mistrust something.” 

“Oh, I won’t bother him. He don’t 
amount to much, anyhow. Old Malloch is 
the big hog. Pelly’ll be the one to come, 
pretty sure. It’s kind of personal, shooin’ 
sheep. Safer to do it yourself. Hard bunch, 
them Circle M peelers. Pelly can’t trust 
’em—nobody can. If one of ’em got any- 
thing on Pelly he’d most likely make him 
pony up hush money. Your friend, the law, 
is tolerable severe about shooin’ sheep. 
Claims sheep has as good a right to Uncle 
Sam’s grass as cows. They have, too—if 
they can make it stick.” 

“Yes,” said Pliny, ‘‘and you’d better 
keep an eye on Pelly if you sight any sheep. 
He’s yellow, but he’s got a mean eye, and 
it’s fixed on your Sweetwater place. You 
don’t want him coming in town to report 
that the sheep herders shot back—and 
got you.” 

“He’s harmless,” laughed Pinky. ‘He 
ain’t got the credentials. But I’ll keep my 
eyes open, just in case. Here’s where I miss 
Melquiades. I’ll have to turn my little old 
milk-pen calves loose with their mammies, 
No tellin’ when I’ll be back. And my saddle 
stuff and team, they’ll go down to the mes- 
quite belt and the Lord knows where. Look, 
Mr. Mullins, I don’t suppose you care to 
take on for a spell of work?” 

“T’d stay for accommodation if you really 
need me, but not for wages,” said Pliny. 
““You be the judge.” 

“Oh, it’s not important. Just the stuff 
getting scattered, like I said. I’ve got to go 
to Yeltes and, get me a man, anyway, soon 
as I get back, so as to push work on the 
dam while I work the cattle. Round-up’s 
pretty quick now.” 

“Me for Salamanca, then. You see, I’ve 
got aman drilling a well for me,” said Pliny. 
“Not only that but there’s a pay day at 
Webb the fifteenth—that’s day after to- 
morrow, ain’t it? And they do say that the 
storekeeper at Webb and one or two of the 
foremen, they drop into Salamanca soon 


-urged the boy. ‘‘ We'll have: 


after pay day. So there'll 
these Webb men havin’ ir 
about what’s what. So whe 
breaks, I’d better be riding, 
you going to work on your 
barrow pit will be full, won’t 

“T sure hope so. But when 
I plan to plow out the ridge, w 
way will be, and scrape that ¢ 
dam. That way, in order to ge 
for the dam; I’ll be obliged 
spillway plenty big, wheth 
enough or not. I counted o 
Mr. Mullins, there’ll be water 
already, coming off that bare; 
over and get a few stanzas 0 
nicely set on a pot of frijoles 
beans in spring water; it’s too 
sure do love them Mexican gs 

“T'll be bringing in the 
Epidemic might not let you 
hobbles.” 

“Look behind them coats 
and get yourself a slicker.” 

Pliny went. to the corner 
through the miscellany that 
overcoats, overalls, and among 
a saddle and a rifle with | 
swinging high against the ceili 
in the viga. 
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without turning to right or left; his trail 
left the crest and turned down a plunging 
ridge on the steeper eastern side of Prairie 
Mountain. 

“He saw our fires and went back to report 
signs of bad luck,” smiled Pinky. ‘“‘That’ll 
be all for today.” 

Pelly scowled. 

“Yes, we might as well go back. But 
mafiana, or day after, they’ll try it again. 
T’ll have to camp at Soldier’s Hole and 
snipe ’em back, I guess. I’d like mighty 
well to send a man up and go to Salamanca 
myself. Big game after pay day at the coal 
mines—that’s tomorrow. But I reckon I’d 
better come myself and let the game slide. 
Well, let’s drift.” 

They recrossed the levels of summit and 
the bleak unfriendly paved country; they 
rode slowly down a midway ridge. Not 
friendly, they were still pleased, in this 
lonesome land, to ride together as far as 
might be. 

“Why not come over to Lookout with me 
tonight?” said Pinky. “It’s closer than 
your place.” 

“No, I’ll go home, I guess. 
start some of the boys i : 

The sentence was never finished. There 
was a swift shock of sound, a glint of 
color, a crash of breaking brush, drum fire 
of hoofs on stone; a little bunch of cattle 
broke from cover, flashes of red and white 
hurtling through the brush. Dollar leaped 
to eager pursuit. Pinky leaned over his 
neck, laughing; he ducked under branches 
to this side or that, they dodged between 
scrub oak and mahogany, swerved from 
candle cactus and flaming maguey. Dollar 
gained on the fugitive; the boy’s sharp eye 
singled out a DAY cow, a long-eared 
yearling that followed her; he shook out 
his rope. Black Dollar jumped a cat’s-claw 
barrier, a flat stone tipped under his flying 
feet, he fell headlong, turning in the air. 
Falling beside the horse, not under him, 
Pinky came clear. His head struck on the 
corner of a sharp-edged rock; the horse slid 
by. Pelly was far behind. When he came 
up, black Dollar had scrambled to his feet, 
bruised and trembling; but Pinky Ford lay 
where he had fallen. One arm was twisted 
under him, his hand still held the half-made 
loop. Pelly leaped down, calling his name, 
ran to raise him. His body was limp. 
gush of blood spread on the gray rock; his 
temple was crushed in. 

“Dead!” cried Pelly. ‘Dead! One 
minute ago alive—and now! Oh, God! 
Killed, like that, laughing!’’ Shuddering, 
he felt the shattered temple; the boy’s head 
lay on his knee. Tears were in Pelly’s eyes 
and his lips were pale with pity. ‘‘Oh, poor 
boy!’ he sobbed. ‘Poor boy!” 

He loosened the clutching fingers from 
the rope; tenderly he lowered the limp 
body to the ground. He stood up, un- 
nerved, shaking, sick; his head was a-whirl. 
The most lonesome place in the world! No- 
body ever came here, not in a year. Just 
us—and the sheep herders. Could he blind- 
fold the Dollar horse, lift the body into the 
saddle, tie it fast there, take it to the Circle 
M, or the sheep herders? Find the sheep 
herders; they would be nearest; they 
would help him 

The lonesomest place in the world! And 
tomorrow Malloch’s paymaster would come 
to Webb! 


I want to 


Deer Lake, 40 Miles From Spokane, Washington 
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The black thought shook him. His mouth 
was dry, his trembling knees refused to sup- 


port him. He sat down; his eyes turned | 


through the western passes, toward Webb; 
and there, beside the dead man, the vile 
thought shaped and grew: 


The lonesomest spot in the world! The 
body would never be found. It wasn’t pos- 
sible. Not one chance in a million. Unless 
the sheep herders—in the next few days, 
while the crows—and even if the sheep 
herders found it Not a chance. But 
if they did, why, it would be for them to 
explain. Cowman found dead by sheep- 
men—that would take a lot of explaining! 
And the paymaster, old Tom Taylor, would 
come with the cash tomorrow! The Circle 
M boys will think I am staying with Ford 
at Lookout! Safe and sure! 


He sat there a long time. Black Dollar 
limped to Pelly’s horse for sympathy; they 
munched the grass at their feet; they 
moved a little, tentatively, to reach more 
grass; no one objecting, they fell to busy 
grazing. , 

Pelly rose at last. His face was hardened 
and set. He left the dead man without a 
backward look. That dead man’s rope, tied 
fast to the horn, trailed from Dollar’s saddle. 
Pelly tied it around black Dollar’s neck; 
riding his own horse and leading Dollar, he 
went back up the ridge to the paving-stone 
country; turned north here, where slow 
and cautious riding would leave almost no 
track or trace. When he came to the ridge 
Pinky Ford had climbed that morning he 
tied Dollar to a tree; he rode his own horse 
half a mile farther on to a small hole in the 
rocks holding the matter of half a barrel of 
rain water. 

He let his horse drink there and then 
plunged down into a deep brush-covered 
cafion beyond, slowly, carefully, striving 
to leave no tracks. There, in a deep pocket 
of the hills, a grassy shelf among the scrub 
oaks, he unsaddled, hung the saddle in a 
tree beyond the reach of coyotes, and 
staked his horse in the dead gray grass. 
Carefully, cautiously, stepping from rock to 
rock, he climbed to the paving-stone coun- 
try again and made his way back to Dollar. 
Mounting, he turned down the long slope 
up which Pinky Ford had ridden, alive and 
laughing, a few hours before. 


Sweetwater? Later, perhaps. The Webb 
money first. Nearly twenty thousand. The 
body will never be found. Not a chance! 
Sweetwater? Maybe not. That man Day 
is a bad one. Better let well:enough alone. 


Dollar made slow work of it, limping and 
groaning. It was nearly sundown when 
Pelly reached Lookout Tank. He drove 
the horses down from the hill and tied dun 
Snapdragon, as the only one that was shod. 
He made a hasty supper; he took the flour 
sack in which Pinky had carried bread and 
jerky and stored it again with whatever 
came to hand—jerky, scraps of bread, a 
chance can of corn; he saddled Snapdragon 
and followed the Yeltes road. Once clear 
of the mountains, he left the wagon road, 
turned across the plain and rode through 
the night for Webb and Salamanca. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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accomplishment as unfortunate as it was 
fortunate, since it took away from warm 
reality, from the exchange of human affec- 
tion. I was, in consequence, awkward in 
any but the most familiar and limited com- 
pany; it was clear to everyone that I was 
a sort of intruder trying without success 
to cover his deficiencies of understanding 
and an attendant lack of sympathy. That 
simulation of a community of interests 
would, against all contrary necessity, de- 
sert me, and I’d be left exposed to a scrutiny 
as unfavorable as it was, probably, de- 
served. Or it might easily have been that 
my resourceful solitude followed rather 
than preceded a general opinion which 
made such a retreat advisable. 

It was a great pity that the early, the 
vital, fervors of emotion couldn’t be had at 
once with the technical excellence of ex- 
perience, a combination of the hurried 
passion with which first pages were written 
and the deliberation, the balance, of later 
paragraphs. But that would be perfection. 
And there was an appropriateness of lyrical 
poetry to youth missing when the middle- 
aged wrote poems of love. The subject of 
love belonged to youth, and older men 
could write about it only in memory, as a 
reminiscence. Yet there were mitigating 
circumstances after forty, subjects which 
belonged to that age, and I hoped that 
Balisand was one with them—a book of 
love remembered rather than enjoyed. 

I suppose it could be said that, in middle 
age, men moved from the actual perform- 
ance of the romance of existence into the 
audience; they deserted the stage, the cos- 
tumes and paint and heroic lines for the 
contemplative and critical rows of chairs. 
They went out during the curtains and 
smoked, interested or fatigued with the 
bright spectacle they were witnessing, until 
the ultimate taxicabs bore them away. But 
no one wanted. to look at a play forever. 
The ameliorations, the rewards, of old age 
I knew nothing about. 


Our intention had been, through sum- 
mer, to have dinner out on the flagged ter- 
race, at a small table where we’d sit smoking 
until the candles had burned to their ends, 
or even in the summerhouse at the farther 
side of the sodded oval, but. we never did. 
We'd think of it on Wednesday, William’s 
day off, or Thursday, when Martha was 
free; a thunderstorm would roll up— 
countless little similar obstructions occur 
to keep us in the dining room. There was 
an indescribable charm in dining under the 
sky, and suppers on the grass by brooks 
were enticing; but picnics, too, we had lost 
the habit of. They required so much prepa- 
ration. There was a quarry outside West 
Chester, with high vertical rock walls, 
where we swam; and it had been custom- 
ary to have supper on the bluff above it. 
That at first, with a few people, had been 
successful; but, as the numbers increased, 
the pleasure fled. Dancing and games and 
a crowded restlessness drove away the at- 
tractions of early evening—a period not 
adapted to activity and noise. With the 
coming of dusk, the fading of the west 
through primrose yellow to quiet blue set 
with faint stars, a tranquillity, a content- 
ment with fate, stilled the spirit. The dusk, 
the truth was, touched the mind with the 
gray preliminary fingers of night; it was an 
hour for the peaceful company of affec- 
tionately held familiars, or for the closeness 
of half-strange romantic shapes. 

There was, too, a general misunderstand- 
ing of the things to eat proper for those oc- 
cations. I had been guilty of providing ice 
cream—with a dipper that gathered it for 
the edible holders called cones—but ice 
cream, in heavy wooden tubs of rock salt, 
wasn’t appropriate. For a picnic, which 
made no effort to copy the realities of 
camping, cooking, I insisted, broiling and 
coffee in blackened pots, was out of place. 
A delicate air of artificiality, incongruous to 
the natural setting, was desirable: fragile 
sandwiches, caviar, minute scarlet toma- 
toes, immense flushed peaches that broke 
away cleanly from their stones, salted 
cashew nuts, glazed cakes like candies. 

And, though clear spring water was su- 
perlative to drink, there needed to be some- 
thing more—a Madeira eup, perhaps, with 
the mouth of the pitcher filled with spear- 
mint; or champagne—an hour in the brook: 
would bring it to an admirable tempera-’ 
ture—dashed with angostura bitters and 


modified bya few crystals of sugar. Unlike’ 
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the situation above the quarry, the view 
should not be extended; it ought to reach, 
beyond the running water, no farther than 
a fringe of willows, with, at the back, the 
road hidden. The grass must be deep and 
fragrant, scattered in flowers; the banks of 
the brook dark with moss and its bottom 
white-sanded, or else no wading would be 
proposed. 

Then with so much the company should 
not be less engaging—men reclining with 
loose-crossed knees in flannels, their hands 
laced behind their heads, and women in ruf- 
fled dresses sprigged, like the grass, with 
flowers, and heaped hair pinned with 
jeweled pins, held by high combs. As the 
evening advanced they’d draw brilliant 
shawls, vivid Spanish mantons, about their 
powdered shoulders. Their voices would be 
low, like the murmur of the water along the 
moss. 

We never, either, served tea in the Phila- 
delphia silver tea set; it wasn’t moved, ex- 
cept when William polished it, from the 
tray on the sideboard. For one thing, after- 
noon calling had become a thing of the past; 
the people in West Chester no longer went, 
with the correct number of visiting cards, 
to see anyone. I had some memory of a 
ecard bent across the corner, of cards in- 
scribed with the letters P. P. C., but it was 
faint; I hadn’t seen one for ten years. I 
could recall, too, the bowls of visiting cards 
that once stood in entrance halls; they 
were all endowed with a remarkable in- 
fluence—the names of the most impressive 
callers were invariably on the top. It was 
a lapsed custom, short formal visiting, that 
I didn’t lament; it was far better to have 
agreeable people stay at the Dower House; 
to return from writing and find them, in 
ornamental clothes, idly looking at the 
books and prepared to be entertaining. 
Everybody was at his best then, from the 
middle of afternoon until the middle of 
night. Responsibilities were put away. 

Light graceful conversation was one of 
the most difficult and desirable of accom- 
plishments: I had, for example, no wish to 
learn exactly what, or all, people thought of 
me; I wanted the best presented in the 
most favorable manner possible; I didn’t 
know a man who resented an adroit period 
of what was condemned as flattery. But 
flattery was a word of inexact meaning; it 
had an admirable as well as a reprehensible 
side. The cause of truth, I felt, could be 
very little helped by my hearing, in a gen- 
eral conversation, that I wrote wretched 
books. I’d have no thought of further 
pleasant relationship with a man, in my 
place, to whom I had expressed a similar 
conviction. There were times when the un- 
comfortable truth was inescapable, but it 
was wiser to avoid such occasions than to 
seek them. For those reasons conversa- 
tions ought to be light and worldly-wise, 
gilding the charms of women and magnify- 
ing the eminence of men; and when that 
was no longer possible it should be stopped. 

I had learned this painfully, from a proc- 
ess, a series, of mistakes; blinded by as- 
surance that the integrity of my own beliefs 
was excessively important, I took my in- 
tegrity, my vanity of perception, into situa- 
tions where it was as becoming as a 
rhinoceros in an opera box. Expressing 
sentiments the reverse of favorable I still 
idiotically expected favor. I knew better. 
I continually admonished myself to a more 
reasonable conduct; but at the next op- 
portunity I would fatuously preserve with- 
out tarnish the metal of my unrequested 
beliefs. 

In America, particularly, where levity 
was thought to be something of a crime, 
there was, enough that was serious. Too 
much! A feeling possessed the United 
States that politeness was an admission of 
inferiority, subversive to morals. The ex- 
traordinary material value of courtesy, its 
power to improve opportunity, was amaz- 
ingly overlooked. Or independence, it 
might be, was incompatible with polite- 
ness. The latter certainly had no large ap- 
proval among people in circumstances of 
small but unassailable freedom. I couldn’t 
count the number of dealers in antiques 
who had told me, in their bearing or by so 
many words, to take their wares or go to the 
devil. Usually, their independence was so 


supreme I took what they had and man-' 


‘aged to ignore their manner. 


‘| “The art of being serious, an horiest blunt- 


/ness, was applauded, and charm was held 
in- contempt; women, where preéminently 
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it belonged, it seemed to me, had given it 
up. But not altogether, not in all places. 
In Virginia they cultivated it still, assisted 
by musical voices made a little languid by 
the perceptible warmth of climate; they 
weren’t brisk, the most damnable of all 
qualities in women. They didn’t excel in 
games that demanded an excessive activity, 
and they were, on all occasions, polite. 
Whether or not they meant what they said 
was unimportant; it had the right sound— 
a ring of cordiality, the suggestion of a 
concealed but budding personal interest, 
which gave the whole State an air of special 
graciousness. It was nothing for a girl in 
Virginia to engage herself in marriage to a 
dozen men—and not always singly—rather 
than, by a curt refusal, damage their pride; 
a charity understood, at least by the girls, 
to be totally other than the prosaic business 
of marriage. 


But my concern was with Pennsylvania, 
where the climate and temperaments of 
women were variable, and the Dower 
House; once more I was almost at the end 
of a book. I had begun with November 
and I was finishing with January; three 
months; that was an unusually long time 
for me to spend on sixty thousand words. 
Although, now, the part called Summer oc- 
cupied me, the frozen ground was powdered 
with a dry snow swept into uneasy heaps by 
the wind under a sky like an arch of dull 
metal. When the last word was written, 
after what still remained here of the manu- 
script was sent, with its illustrations, I was 
going south to lands, an island and peninsu- 
las, different in everything from all that 
had engaged my pen and thoughts. They, 
the tropics, knew nothing of the forces 
which had made and maintained the Dower 
House, binding it with snow and ice and 
beating on it with bitter winds. 

That was why the walls were so thick, the 
stone foundations set so deeply in earth; 
the winter had brought about the fireplaces 
and heavy chimneys, the small windows 
glazed with many panes. Today the cypress 
eaves were hung with glittering icicles, the 
path Andrew had shoveled over the lawn, 
from High Street, was, on both sides, im- 
maculately banked. The house, because of 
the bareness of the trees, was very evident 
at the top of the ground’s slope. It seemed 
harsh, severe in line, almost like a fort. The 
stone, in the brilliancy of light, had little 
color but gray. It was chaste, puritanical, 
hiding the simple beauties within. In that, 
though, it was faithful to its tradition, to 
the habit of the land. That, to a great ex- 
tent, was lost elsewhere, but not from the 
Dower House; it preserved its memories, 
the stamp of solidity the years had been 
powerless to undermine. 

I was deserting it, I hoped temporarily, 
in search of days which required less from 
men and took more: yet however far I went 
I wouldn’t see another place as fine, or any 
other I could carefor. It would stay in my 
memory, in my heart, as a standard and an 
unreachable mark of comparison. People 
who saw me away from it underestimated 
my possessions, the position lent me as the 
owner of so much dignity; absent from it 
I was diminished. I might, as some men 
earried pictures of children, take photo- 
graphs with me, exhibit them in a legitimate 
vanity, but I wouldn’t. It wasn’t a house 
to be viewed with the careless attention 
turned upon pictorial postcards. I was too 
jealous of its fineness. Rather than praise 
it I chose to say that I had a small and, for 
America, an old stone house. Yes, it was 
conveniently arranged; there was some 
walnut furniture, a little glass, but practi- 
cally no china. 

Yet, contradicting that, I had written a 
book about it; but whoever read its pages 
of description might, free from any obliga- 
tion, arrive undisturbed at his own conclu- 
sions. He could say, decidedly, I wouldn’t 
have it. Or, the bare walls would be cold; 
the furniture somber. That was his privi- 
lege and, I felt, his mistake. I hadn’t the 
necessity or desire to create an admiration 
for the Dower House; there were other sub- 
jects for my support; I wanted to write 
about it principally for my own happiness 
and then for the people who would, if they 
actually knew it, value it. And there were 
those, familiar with it, whose affection al- 
most matched mine. Hazleton Mirkil was 
one—he had lived there—and John Hemp- 
hill was another. They were younger 
than I, probably their consciousness of it 
would last longer than mine; and, no mat- 
ter who lived there, asking permission— 
they were neither of them offhanded—they 
would walk through the gardens, gaze in at 


the rooms where we had lat 
and go away, their minds 
memories of older pleasant 
recall Hob and Marlow, ex 
and William and Martha 
Andrew and Masterson. f} 
remember the winter day 
flooded the cellar with wate 
of the steam heater, John | 
youth. 
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correspondence between m 
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Looking back at my father: 
I had every sympathy wit 
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Everywhere, the Bonded Real Silk Representative is 
becoming more and more a permanent part of the great 
system of personal service which now is almost indispen- 
sable to the efficient conduct of the American home. 


Everywhere, men and women are depending more and 
more on Real Silk Hosiery Service—the new way of get- 
ting silk hosiery direct from the mills at a saving. 


Everywhere, more and more satisfied users are recom- 
mending Real Silk Guaranteed Hosiery to their friends 
and neighbors. 


They recognize the desirability and economy of ob- 
taining silk hosiery through the Bonded Real Silk Rep- 
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resentative who calls at the home—where the colors of 
the wardrobe can be most easily and accurately matched. 

Experience has convinced them that Real Silk Guar- 
anteed Hosiery actually does afford longer wear. 

And Real Silk’s host of customers is mounting into 
the millions—growing larger day by day. 

Real Silk Hosiery Service is literally becoming a national 
habit—nothing less—and the name of Real Silk Guaran- 
teed Hosiery, a household word throughout the land. 

In all the history of industry, no service has won public 
favor more quickly or more completely. For Real Silk 
Hosiery Service fills a positive need. 
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OTOR car bulbs /ook alike. Actual road service 

quickly determines the difference between Tunc- 
Sov illumination and ordinary light. Those who drive 
behind Tunc-Sots experience a greater degree of con- 
fidence—for Tunc-Sou brilliancy is not a matter of 
hours, but continues during the life of the bulb. Correct 
focus to meet all legal requirements is readily attained. 
Try Tunc-Sots. Learn what it means to have fewer 
replacements, longer bulb life and Jetter illumination. 
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A Tunc-Sou for every automotive need. National 
distribution. Ask your dealer for Tunc-Sot bulbs. 
If he cannot supply you, write us. 


TUNG-SOL LAMP WORKS, Newark, NEW JERSEY 


Licensed Under General Electric Company’s 
Incandescent Lamp Patents 


(Continued from Page 88) 
that hurry which was my inescapable fate— 
and it would include nothing of the Dower 
House. I’d never write about it again. 

Well, enough certainly had been re- 
corded. It was full and it hadn’t been easy; 
it was too close to me yet for any under- 
standing of what, precisely, it was like; if 
it were, because of its admirable subject, as 
good as I hoped. Probably not, for my 
hopes were high, the subject limitless. But 
then, all subjects were bigger than their 
possible treatment in words or paint or 
sound; although some gave a dignity to 
even the most unskilled hands. The Dower 
House especially: 

It held the history of a country and the 
impression of generations of lives; it pre- 
served a lost age and it formed a contrast, 
afforded a criticism, for the one now exist- 
ing. It went back farther still, into Eng- 
land; it had been carried from England in 
the affections of alienated men. And this, 
in the Dower House, wasn’t academic, a 
mere exercise of the imagination—it 
showed its beginnings, it retained the in- 
fluences that had made it. I was only an 
incident in its stability, its endurance. The 
things I had collected, worked for, it had 
demanded; it had reached out through me 
and secured them, one by one: the hunting 
board and sideboard, the chairs and tables 
and serpentine chest of drawers, the colored 
glass and pewter and primitive rugs. 

We had a roll of fine Persian rugs, woven 
in an Oriental symbolism as dark and rich 
as the interiors of mosques; and, in a spirit 
of assertive economy, we had laid them on 
the oak floors, spread them on the poplar 
floors above. But they hadn’t remained 
there long—within an hour, beaten by the 
white and silent protest of rooms, we had 
taken them up. The Dower House, like a 
cherished woman, wouldn’t submit to mere 
convenience or the unbecoming. It was 
like that with people, to some it was foreign; 
it was useless for them to pretend admira- 
tion, to assume a knowledge of the furnish- 
ings; the house would stay remote from 
them, cold and inhospitable; and we never 
made the mistake of having them return. 

I moved furniture, a Queen Anne desk 
and a Pennsylvania-Dutch table in curly 
walnut, to the rooms where I wrote, and 
there, too, they distilled the peace they had 
absorbed; going from the street into their 
presence gave me a sense of familiar ease. 
I was, it seemed, again in the Dower House. 
But the age of the building where I had my 
rooms assisted that, and the grass, or the 
snow, which lay below my windows. It 
would have been an agreeable conceit to be- 
lieve that I had created that atmosphere, 
but I couldn’t have told it even to myself, 
it was too palpably false. I hadn’t brought 
it about any more than I had been responsi- 
ble, by an act of virtue or determination, 
for my books; it had all been showered 
upon me by a magnificently careless and 
incomprehensible hand. 

I complained at times about the painful 
labor of writing, objecting to its imposed 
monotony and strain; but any offer to re- 
lieve me of it, to substitute another and 
easier activity, I would have ignored. It 
was even more difficult than I had indi- 
cated, more hopeless; but the returns for a 
very small degree of success were dispro- 
portionately great—not alone in material 
but in immaterial ways. It was, for one 
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Everyone Calls It 


he World’s Greatest Buy” 


And Hudson Sales are the Greatest in History 


Because all know higher price can buy no smoother performance than 
Hudson’s. It cannot buy more brilliant results in acceleration, power 
orspeed. It cannot buy greater reliability or endurance. At the cost of 
a moderate priced open car, Hudson gives closed car comforts, with 
chassis quality that is only Coriparab le to the greatest and eodthicet cars. 
The largest Hudson sales on record show how well buyers know the facts. 


Only Hudson Can Build This Value 


Hudson’s supreme advantage is the fa- 
mous Super-Six motor. It 1s patented. 
No other maker can use it. For ten 


plicated types. And today, economies 
possible only to the largest production 


years it has made Hudson the largest 
selling fine car in the world. Now it 
gives like dominance among all 6-cyl- 
inder closed cars. When it came, it al- 
most doubled the efficiency of “‘Sixes.”’ 
No type, however costly, has ever been 
developed to excel it in performance, 
smoothness or reliability. 


Its simplicity has always meant a lower 
selling price than is permitted in com- 


of 6-cylinder closed cars give it value 
advantages never held by any rival. 
Hudson’s invention and three years’ 
development of the Coach, also give it 
exclusive manufacturing advantages in 
this most famous of all closed car values. 


The high resale value of Hudsons is due 
not only to their wanted closed car com- 
forts, but even more to a mechanism 
that stays new for years in smooth per- 
formance and reliability. 


The World’s Largest Builders of Six-Cylinder Closed Cars 
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Ten feet inside the windows 
SOME daylight, but not enough! A common problem in 


manufacturing plants! 

Ten feet inside the windows, the quality of natural light 
begins to thin out. Intensity varies. Shadows are deeper. Work- 
men need something to take the lumps out of light. 

The picture shows how Work-Light solves the problem. A 
perfect blend with daylight! Possible because Work-Light is 


go per cent. composed of yellow-green rays—the seeing rays of 


light. 

Day or night, Work-Light is uniform. There is no glare, no 
deep shadows—and more seeing power for your wattage than in 
any other light. 

Better than daylight? Let plants that use it answer you. Send 
for the Work-Light booklet today. Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., 
125 River Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


Picture from Hammarlund Mfg. Co., W. 33d St., N. Y. C., 
making radio parts. Mr. Hammarlund reports marked im- 
provement in output since lighting his loft with Work-Light. 


Work-Light book supplied 
to interested executives, 
Please use business lettere 
head when writing. 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


“As soon would I throw every piece into 
the river!” said he. ‘“‘And for half as 
much dd 

For less, he would jump in with them; 
but he left the words unspoken because an- 
other person happened to be in the room. 
Against the wall, overspreading a high- 
legged chair, sat the grossest round body of 
a man, with fat pad shoes comfortably 
squared apart on the foot ledge, heel to heel, 
toes winging east and west. He wore a 
quilted jacket of Nile-green silk, dreamed 
upward at the roof, and as if without a care 
in this world smoked a gigantic Manila 
cigar with a gilt band. 

‘Goodnight then,” said the clerksuavely. 

“Good night, sir.” 

Yu crammed the treasures down his 
leather pouch and made for the door. He 
was hardly gone through it when a voice 
murmured in his ear. 

“ee Stay.” 

Very nimbly the fat lounger must have 
hopped from the chair, to be so close at heel, 
grinning. 

“T would not do it, brother.” 

“What?” said Yu; sharply, for the ad- 
vice made his hair creep. It came in reply 
to what he had left unspoken. ‘Do what?” 

The fat man chuckled, and with easy 
extravagance threw his length of Manila 
tobacco into the dark, where a passing 
peeeat caught, extinguished and carried 
it off. 

“Never mind what. The river’s cold. 
Let me lend you the cash.” 

Faint, legweary, unable to deal with 
eavesdropping jokers, Yu: leaned against 
the front of the shop and groaned. 

“Here it is.” His tormentor’s face in the 
half light shone as if oiled—a face marred 
by too much grand living, puffy like the 
quilt of his jacket, but full of reckless good 
humor. ‘‘Here you are. I counted while 
you were talking, inside.” 

Yu remembered this tun of flesh now. 
It was a figure notorious about the city, a 
rich man, his nickname Chubby Little 
Plum, who seemed to do nothing but play 
the wag all day and the gamester all night. 

‘‘Give me your pouch. Take the money. 
There! We can exchange memoranda, if 
you like, afterward. But go first and eat, 
for you look hollow.” 

The youngster found his hand stuffed 
with paper, a lump of tallowy bank notes. 

‘On the fourth night from now,” said 
Little Plum, ‘‘at about this hour, come to 
the shop of the Divine Fecundity. It will 
be closed, of course, but knock at the door. 
Now don’t fail. You may see—some new 
thing for a change.” 

The fat man laughed and moved away. 

“Oh, yes!’’ He turned to bawl an after- 
thought. “‘Wear your best clothes, for 
luck!”’ 

With that he was gone down the gloom 
of the street, waving Yu’s pouch airily by 
the cord. To a critic his behavior might 
have seemed rough, loud, not wholly sober; 
but at the end of so much barren formalism, 
so much niggling and haggling, it had one 
great virtue—warmth of heart. 

“T’ll be there!”’ 

The wad of paper in hand, the sweaty 
loan, was more than enough. Before the 
first child scampered with a gloaming lan- 
tern, or the earliest bad debtor, cheating his 
clock, began to shout “ Kung-hei!’”’ and ex- 
plode firecrackers on a threshold here and 
there for the ridicule of neighbors, Yu had 
paid everything he owed. 

“Clean! Wiped out! Not a dollar in 
pocket; but mother and father will ap- 
prove so much of a bad job.” 

From all the wreck he had saved, in their 
camphor box, his father and grandfather’s 
best lavender brocade. This, three nights 
later, he put on. As all men of the Chun 
family were slender, of good height and 
carriage, the gorgeous heirloom fitted; but 
his own shabby outdoor jacket, when cast 
over, made it laughable. 

‘Silk and tatters. The rag-bag king,” he 
thought. ‘‘An omen? Well, you can do no 
more. Show respect, or try to.” 

Noise, a holiday uproar, filled the air. 
Gongs crashed and rang, drums beat a 
tight clack-clack in rapid rhythm, squibs 
flew banging like musketry. The street was 
arift choking with burnt gunpowder, lights, 
hidden music from above, people who hur- 
ried, talk and laughter. Chun Yu had hard 
work to discover the shop of the Divine 
Fecundity. It was nothing but blank shut- 
ters and door. In duty bound, humble, 


paw, her companion a 


frightened, yet curious to ky 
his knuckles and tapped. No 
He tapped again. ‘ 

“Come!” sang a voice, | 
the hubbub. ‘‘Come!” — 

Obeying, he stepped into 
lence—a cavern-like obscuri{ 
tier on tier of parcels, neat 
labeled in red, above which 
most shelf high into the dar 
rampage of gilt scrollwork, fi 
leaves and birds. Burning in 
air a faint sweetness, and int 
across the room a low shaded 
cone of bluish light over a ta 
men sat playing chess. 

“*& happy New Year, ab 
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them, a stranger, had whiter 
his mouth, it was but polite t 
New Year, bringing you a gr 

They greeted him, then 
game insilence. By his glob 
comic face and twinkling eye 
of the pair was Little Plur 
study among the pieces he 
non’’ up to the “river,”’ leane 
and beckoned their caller to 

“Upstairs, out in the bale 
pered. ‘‘Then on your lef 
next door, through the spike 

This nonsense being a que 
come, Chun Yu did not bud 

“There, there!’”’ Readin; 
replying by a grin of astut 
extracting himself from bet 
chair, Plum bounded up as! 
for all his flesh, as a kitten. 
mind. Pardon our lack of e 
buzzed in Yu’s ear, with a 
that implored silence for pla: 
who is very old, loves not 
now. Let us talk afterw: 
Come quickly.” a 

Under an arch of more gi 
led the way to a far corner a’ 
a stair. ; 

“Leave me your jacket 
“for you are at home here; y 
it.”’ And with great courte 
the youngster that threadbs 
wagged his head in admirat 
ender brocade. “Superb co 
not make such dye any m 
you, my friend, look through 
bring me word of what you 

Without a sound, his dun 
back to the table and slid 
The aged lover of chess ha 
eye or felt his nephew’s abs 

Yu, mystified, went cli 
dark. Twice the narrow 
about; on the landing a 1 
shone under a door, which 
groping; and the draft ast 
behind him fluttered a nig 
an oily drop of fire impri 
tumbler sat cocking in a br 
sand. Yu halted over it a1 
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chairs, green crockery lions 
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the exporting trade—and t 
lane of passage. He followe 
another door, unbarred it al 
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The place, dim, forlorn, ! 
of lanterns overhead, and th 
Other balconies almost with 
the way, though bright wi 
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ing down saw the crowd pou 
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with illumination and throk 
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“The fat man has played 

He was leaving the rail, \ 
sight of two faces below, upt 
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ning; both stared not at hi 
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-at their furnaces 


ETTING hot under the collar won’t keep 
the rooms of your house warm. Most 
likely it isn’t the fault of your furnace at all. 


Your furnace is supposed to generate heat 
—not to carry it upstairs. That is the job of 
your heating pipes. Unless these heating pipes, 
and the furnace body too, are covered with 
an efficient insulation, you are not giving your 
furnace a chance. The heat it generates is lost 
before it can get upstairs to your radiators. 


Johns-Manville Improved Asbestocel is the 
most efficient insulation, per dollar of cost, 
that you can buy. Not only will it rid your 
home of chilly, uncomfortable rooms in win- 
ter, but it will save enough fuel while doing 
so to pay for itself. It will usually pay for its 
installation in a very few heating seasons. 


Now is the time to apply Improved Asbestocel. 


Have a heating man or plumber figure on 
cleaning up your heating plant, and applying 
Improved Asbestocel. Get ready for next 
winter when you will save yourself not only 
many harsh words but a great deal of discom- 
fort and fuel money in the bargain. 
JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc., 292 Madison Ave. at 41st St., N.Y. C. 


Branches in 62 Large Cities. For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE Co., LTD., Toronto 


Your heating man will 
show you the difference 


—between ordinary pipe covering 
and Improved Asbestocel. 

Ordinary heating pipe covering is 
composed of long flutings, open at 
both ends. Air, circulating through 
these long corridors, cools off your 
pipe lines and steals your heat. 

In Johns-Manville Improved As- 
bestocel the flutings are closed every 
few inches so that free circulation of 
air and resulting heat loss is impossible. 


He 


Cells open like Cells closed like this 
this are are efficient— 


bad. Asbestocel. 


Johns-Manville Improved Asbesto- 
cel is a fire protection also. Being 
made of Asbestos it, of course, 
cannot burn. 
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Improved Asbestocel saves coal 
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The best clipper 
is the cheapest 
in the long run 


OR years barbers have 

been telling us that their 
Brown & Sharpe Hair 
Clippers have lasted from 
twenty to thirty years in 
hard daily use. 


Now that hair clippers 
have become almost as much 
of a household necessity as 
razors or hair curlers the 
question of quality in a hair 
clipper looms larger to you. 


You can buy a pair of clippers 
that are much cheaper than 
Brown & Sharpe Clippers — 
but what’s the use? Brown & 
Sharpe Clippers are made so 
exactly and with such pains- 
taking care that they ought to 
last you for a lifetime—and dur- 
ing all the years you use them 
they will work smoothly and 
hold their keenness with only 
an occasional sharpening. 


Thousands of people whose 
one and only idea in buying 
their Brown & Sharpe Clip- 
pers was for trimming their 
children’s hair are finding them 
indispensable for every member 
of the family. Women find many 
uses for them and the men are 
freed from those self-conscious 
few days of ragged hair before 
it’s time for the regular visit to 


the barber. 


At hardware, barber supply and 
cutlery stores, Brown & Sharpe 
Clippers are sold in several sizes— 
NARROW PLATE size 000 is espe- 
cially recommended for home use. 
Price $4.50. 


BROWN & SHARPE Mfg. Co. 
Providence, R.1.,U.S.A. 
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(Continued from Page 92) 
who had made a fortune in fireworks. 
What could be the object of their staring 
aloft here? 

“Follow orders and see. Look through 
the spikes.” p 

This upper veranda of the Divine Fe- 
cundity, like all the others perched along the 
street, had a blank wall at either end to 
keep its cubicle of room private, and where 
wall joined railing a bristle of sharp stakes 
that jutted fanwise into the air, a guard 
against thieves climbing round. 

“On your left,” he said. 

Yu stole to the nearest fan, craned out 
and peered between the spikes. They were 
green with gilded points, and so close to- 
gether as to stripe the view. Having ad- 
justed one eye to a gap, he saw indeed, but 
saw only backs of heads in the next veranda 
where men, women and children crowded 
the rail. An explosion of light from beyond 
threw them all into silhouette. 

“Neighbors watching the fireworks.’ 

One glance told him that much. He 
would not have taken another—for family 
parties were no concern of his—had not a 
voice bawled above the racket: 

“Come! Indoors, all! It is time we 
started for the theater. Come along.” 

The voice was Mr. Koh’s. With re- 
luctance, chattering, scolding, lingering to 
admire, the holiday makers obeyed, under a 
soft glow of lanterns crossed the balcony 
toward some fainter light within a doorway, 
and mingled their gay colors, to confuse and 
dissolve like a rainbow as they trooped off. 
The hindmost figure to be gone seemed a 
girl in orange or yellow. 

“The Koh family!’’ Surprise kept Yu 
motionless, holding to his green fan of 
spikes. ‘‘Koh! And that she-devil down 
in the street dogging them?”’ 

The door of their balcony, which had 
closed, flew suddenly open again. 

“Go out!” cried a woman. ‘Go out, I 
say, and wait!” 

“But, mother, it’s cold.” 

“Wait there till I call you!” 

The door slammed. A girl in pale orange 
or yellow stood under the lanterns, and 
then drew slowly, as if unwilling, near the 
front of the deserted balcony. Brightness 
arrived with her; for at a street corner 
where firecrackers hung from housetop 
to ground, bursting into scarlet-and-gold 
flower like chains of magic laburnum, sud- 
denly a grim painted box or cubical chest 
that dangled above them blew apart in 
thunder and became a grove of swinging 
lamps, ducks, phcenixes, mandarin dolls on 
toy ponies, brilliant through smoky glare. 

It was a climax of pyrotechny, a master- 
piece. The girl did not so much as look to- 
ward it, but gazed into nothing straight 
before her. Young, slender, she had an air 
of drooping indifference if not of melan- 
choly, a delicate grace that somehow re- 
called to Chun a New Year lily with faint 
threads of incense twining up it. Or so he 
fancied afterward; at the moment, he lost 
his head. 

“They exhibit her,’’ he raged, ‘‘to those 
brutes below!’’ A madness fell upon him. 
He rattled the bars and cried, “Is jasmine 
a flower for swine?”’ 

The musing figure woke in alarm, drew 
back, turned and ran. Her feet, though not 
bound, were tiny as a child’s, and as light. 

“You need not fear!” he called out bit- 
terly. “It is nothing but Chun Yu, to 
whom they break words!”’ 

Halfway in her veranda, the girl stopped, 
wavered, turned again, and wrung her 
hands. No one perhaps can measure what 
courage drew her toward an unknown voice 
full of reproach. She came slowly, quaking 
as with cold; but she came, even to the 
green sticks of the burglar fan. Through 
them she saw no doubt a young demon or 
tiger in heliotrope silk. 

What Yu beheld was enchantment. The 
rain of golden sparks, the dying effulgence 
poured from a box of fire in mid-air to show 
him that her clothes were not orange but 
melon, edged with blue petal embroidery; 
that her hair, coiled close above the ears, 
had a little tremulous bead fringe orna- 
ment, like snowberries among weeping wil- 
low; and that her eyes contained the only 
darkness of night, the one thing real, the 
one thing true. 

His body shook like a fisherman’s line 
in deep water. 

“You are Jasmine?”’ he whispered. ‘I 
did not know.” 

The eyes left him. A 

“A word,” she said, “‘is not to be broken.” 

With that, all was gone, a whisk of melon 
color into a doorway, ' 
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As for Yu, presently he barred a ware- 
house loft against thieves, heard a banging 
of firecrackers and gongs diminish, tum- 
bled among crockery lions and rattan fur- 
niture, saw a night lamp gutter on sand in 
its brass bowl, then went downstairs like 
a blind man. 

“And I called her,’ he began telling 
someone—“I called her the apothecary’s 
dried sea horse, when she is beauty alive! 
Curses on all dead beauty! Curses on me— 
for I followed it—curses on the mui paw 
who sold her 2 

The someone before whom he stood ray- 
ing, laughed. 

“Sit down, boy.”’ It was a good, fat 
laugh, comforting. ‘‘Sit down and rest your 
bones. Why blame the poor silly mui yan, 
who has her living to make like all of us? 
Come, join me, excellent younger brother.”’ 

Beneath his cone of lamplight, by the 
table, from which his uncle and the chess- 
men had vanished, Little Plum sat broadly 
in repose, chewing dried melon seeds and 
pouring warm gin into a thumb-cap vessel 
of brown coconut lined with silver. This, 
when full, he began to reach across toward 
Yu, but checked himself, pulled it back and 
kept it. 

“On second thought, no,’’ said he, grin- 
ning. ‘‘Not in your present exaltation, for 
it would make you drunk. Well, 
you saw something, I can judge.” 

Yu dropped into the uncle’s chair. 

“Thank you for your correction, sir. In- 
deed the poor woman is not to be railed at, 
when my own just punishment has broken 
me for coldness toward the family duty.” 

“That is a better beginning.” Little 
Plum drained his diminutive shell of liquor. 
“Now, before we continue, grant me one 
favor: Will you have the goodness to look 
me through and through, then say what 
kind of man you judge me to be?”’ 

An unforeseen question, it woke Yu with 
a start, prodded him out of his daydream- 
ing remorse. 

“Look well. 
candor.” 

Across their table, the pair, as if out- 
guessing each other at some new game, re- 
mained eye to eye. Echoes from the clangor 
of the street hummed through the dark- 
ness. Chun Yu felt a growing embarrass- 
ment, for he could not hit upon an answer 
which might be candid without offense, his 
host’s great, flat, oily visage so twinkled 
with contradiction—drowsy, alert, coarse- 
grained, benign, changeable, stolid, sly, 
open, comic, everything but dull. The 
youth took refuge at last in a bit of time- 
honored symbolism. 

“You are like that, sir.’ Chun drew 
from his pocket and laid between them a 
coin, a greasy cash with the quadrate hole 
for center. “‘ You are square in character, 
round in disposition.” 

The fat man expanded, quaked with 
laughter, beamed approval. 

““My dear young friend,” said he, “you 
have a gift of singular refinement and per- 
spicacity. Now let us be quite serious. 
Your father was often kind to me. Will you 
tell some part of your trouble?” 

A moment later Yu was telling him, not 
part, but all. He munched melon seeds 
behind his thick lips, drank steaming toddy, 
chuckled now and again, blinked with com- 
prehension, but spoke never a word until 
the end. 

“You are right,” he then declared. ‘Mr. 
Koh brought his household into town this 
evening for the fireworks and the theater, 
chiefly that the King of Fireworks—I bear 
him no grudge, but the fellow’s impossible, 
a gullet without a heart—might see your 
Jasmine up above and lick his chops. Hence 
my invitation. A word’s not to be broken, 
hey? Good for her! A brave child as well 
as a beauty. On the other hand, 
you're wrong; it’s no crime to tie up your 
capital if you judge neatly. I back your 
judgment, brother; for did you not tickle 
my ribs a moment ago with an accurate 
specimen of it, offhand? You did. He 
who is able to value men, can value any 
object dead or alive in this world. Come, 
courage! There’s nothing to do now but 
find a job after the New Year, work for her, 
and confound your enemies. I, who have 
gone through it, drink to you. Eat of my 
Ue comfits. Ginger, or a Dragon’s 

e? ” 

Their talk, with refection, went on till 
past midnight. Chun took home a heart 
warmed with gratitude, a mind full of ex- 
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ornament. 
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“As for this young scholar who buys 
crockery,” Plum continued, handing him 
the black vase with a magnificent sweep, 
then bowing to the head man, whose face 
had whitened more powdery than ever, “as 
for this paragon, he is about to leave you 
with much regret, sir. Ignorance—not 
here, of course, no, no—but ignorance all 
round town is forever competing to hire 
wisdom. Do you not find it so?” 

The gambler spoke as a true prophet. 
Within a week the story had flown through 
town, over the walls, a wildfire legend 
across country. Hard-headed citizens came 
outbidding one another to hire the Young 
Man of the Black Vase. Within a month it 
was that great firm, Kee Cheong, who 
proudly installed him behind their counter, 
to lend with authority where once he had 
failed to borrow. 

The cashier of Wo’ Yun felt anger and 
self-reproach darken his face. Therefore, 
soon afterward, when an airy gentleman 
walked in and required eighty thousand 
dollars for a mere handful of jewelry, the 
old chap lost his temper. 

“Absurd!’? he cried. ‘We have had 
enough miracles here of late. I offer you 
thirty thousand dollars, which isa risk. We 
are not dispensers of charity.” 

“Nor of politeness!’’ murmured the gen- 
tleman. ‘But I observe a larger establish- 
ment across the way.” 

With a sweet smile, he picked up his be- 
longings and walked out again. He had an 
upright but swaying gait, an air of detach- 
ment, clear smooth cheeks, heavy eyelids 
delicately sharp along the edge, and a keen, 
humorous, lazy glance. Over the way he 
strolled into the door of Kee Cheong. 

“You see one who is rather pressed for 
both money and time,” he there announced, 
without appearing so at all. ‘A word of 
explanation may be needed.” 

It was not, for Chun Yu, the idler, in his 
happier days of wandering the streets, had 
come to know everybody. This calm per- 
son was an official, a Mr. Jit of the salt 
gabelle. 

“Government has transferred me from 
your charming precincts of the cheerful 
day,” said he, “to outer darkness in a far 
province. I have sent home for funds, but 
my successor in office may arrive before 
them; and so, to balance my books now, 
I en eighty thousand dollars in ready 
cash.” 

His long slender fingers laid on the 
board three trinkets and toyed with them— 
a woman’s ornament in precious stone, a 
small green bottle and a necklace of pearls. 

“They are worth more.”” He looked upon 
Yu kindly, but with doubt. ‘If you wish to 
call one of your older colleagues?” 

Chun shook his head. The green bottle 
was all that he picked up or even cast eyes 
on. He scrutinized, tapped it, raised it to 
his ear for the sound, to his forehead for the 
coldness, held it flat in the light, held it 
slanting, and dropped into one of his rev- 
eries. 

“Northern.”” He woke, smiling. “All 
right, sir. I will draw you the ticket for 
eighty thousand.” 

The gentleman regarded this young clerk 
with affable surprise. 

“And these?’”’ He indicated the woman’s 
jewel and the pearls. ‘You have over- 
looked?” 

“‘Superfluous. Keep them, sir. Your 
bottle is more than enough. We do not chop 
off a pullet’s head with a battle-ax or shoot 
sparrows with cannon.” 

Four weeks later, on a bright forenoon, 
Mr. Jit of the salt gabelle came strolling in 
to redeem his pledge. This time he had 
leisure for talk. 

“How did you lend me a large sum so 
quickly?” 

Chun Yu laughed. 

“There are not many herb-snuff bottles, 
even among the Tsaili,’’ he answered, “of 
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perfect blue-green jade, rightly sonorous, 
very cold, from the New Dominion.” 

Mr. Jit laughed also. 

“Correct! And what do you think that 
piece of jade cost?” 

“I’m not sure,” said Yu diffidently, “‘but 
I guess about three hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars.” 

The other bounded where he stood, as 
with alarm. 

‘In the name of both worlds, how do you 
know? Is this a magic?” 

“Not at all, sir. I heard a story. I think 
your piece of jade must be the same. A 
northern story, from Khotan way, of a goy- 
ernor who x 

“Right!” cried Mr. Jit. “Yes, my 
father was the governor. He paid a wild 
Russian three hundred thousand dollars for 
it. The cutting of the snuff bottle from the 
lump afterward cost him thirty thousand. 
Young man, you have a good eye, a good 
head. Pardon, but are you by any chance 
a collector like me?”’ 

His fatal word, a spark to dry powder, 
touched off the incomprehensible passion. 
Yu did no more work that morning. The 
manager of Kee Cheong, with his hollow 
bone-monkey face, came and blinked at the 
pair, hearkened to them, grinned, and gave 
Chun a holiday. 

“Walk it off,” said he. 
no business.” 

They walked together, happily raving, to 
Chun’s house and the small room, his 
jackdaw’s-nest cabinet of curios. There 
silence fell upon them, a silence broken 
only by Mr. Jit as he poked his nose along 
shelves, into drawers, into boxes, and 
chanted little ejaculations to himself. 

“Haijv’! A marvel. Mm-ho! No. Yes. 
And here. ‘T-s-s-s-t!’”’ He bent on the 
youngster a frown of envious admiration. 
“Do you know, young turtle, what you 
have snapped up out of the mud by this 
river bank? I bow to you.” And he did so. 
“Here in your room is a great fortune, an 
exposition of learning, a sight into the past, 
a picture to—to’’—he drew back and 
paused—“‘to bring the tears. Yes. In the 
province whither government has ordered 
me, there is a foreigner with green eyes and 
fox hair, but honest, who would come pay 
you forty times over your outlay in this 
pious work. I shall tell him, who is a mine 
of hoary knowledge, to come as a milk- 
name babe and learn of you.” 

The speaker paused again, and remained 
like an image, staring at the wall, on which 
in darkness hung that picture, scabbed 
with waxy dirt, of a quadruped upside down. 

“Impossible! No! Where did you 
get It is the Black Horse Rolling, by 
Han Kan. You young wretch, we’ve all 
been hunting our eyes out for twelve hun- 
dred years, while’you Wonderful! It is 
mentioned only once in the whole range of 
polite letters.” 

“Twice,” objected Yu. 

“Once!” 

“Twice, if you please.’ 

“T tell you, only once!’ 

They had forgotten decorum, grown loud, 
come almost to blows, when luckily a visi- 
tor broke the quarrel short. It was Little 
Plum who entered. 

“Ah?” puffed this fat one, after exchange 
of compliment. ‘‘I arrive in good time. 
Discussion is hungry labor. Will you not 
come to the Tien Yin with me and nibble 
a crumb or so? There is news to tell,which 
may season my poor food waiting there.” 

In the uppermost room of a great res- 
taurant, he led them to a table heaped for 
banqueting. There was profusion of lively 
talk. But the argument of the Rolling Horse, 
though long withheld, burst out again. 

“Once only!” 

“No, sir, twice!” 

“Once!” repeated Mr. Jit. “Once, and 
no more!” 

“Twice, for it is written 

Little Plum, who had eaten eight pounds 
of chicken almond and five bowls of rice, 
beamed with fatherly indulgence. 

“One moment,” he sighed. ‘‘I forgot. 
Downstairs a woman is waiting to see our 
young companion. A professional singing 
bird, who has a new song about—what was 
it again? Ah, yes, about a flower called 
Jasmine.” 

One of the chairs fell with a whack. Chun 
Yu was gone, running. 

‘Forgive the boy,”’ said Plum, who shook 
all over. ‘“‘ Youth is impetuous. I’ll explain 
to you. 
horses, painted right side up or wrong, 
there’s a living flower that blooms only 
once. . But first, let us have some- 
thing really to eat.” 
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FOR INFORMAL WEAR 
Twintex Shur-on rimless spectacles 


AS dict the part 


gives you added advantage 
in playing the part success- 
fully. In this day and age 
you can’t afford to over- 
look a single detail of your 
appearance—especially one 
as important to the total 
effect as eyeglasses or spec- 
tacles. Let your optical 
specialist supply you with 
Shur-ons.~ Theré*is' a be- 
coming type correct for 
every occasion. Every 
style has the scientific exact- 
ness that results from sixty 
years’ experience in optical 
manufacturing. Look for 
the name Shur-on inside. 

Send for the authori- 
tative booklet, “Style in 
Glasses.” Address Shur-on 
Optical Company, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 
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ALL TYPES OF 
SPECTACLES AND EYEGLASSES 


FOR FORMAL WEAR 
Shur-on rimless eyeglasses, white-gold mounted 
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In all the world there is 
only one steamer capable 
of this performance —~ 


The Great Cunarder 


MAURETANIA 


an oil-burner, unmatched in power, unexcelled in 
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DIMITY GAY, 
DADDY’S GOOD GIRL 


(Continued from Page 6) 


Maulfry perhaps was the nearest to Dimity’s 
standard of nimble-wittedness, and she had 


_ already gripped what might be termed the 
| knob of this Rackstraw complication. 


There were, as everyone knew, two 
Rackstraws—namely, Clarence Rackstraw, 
the younger, and Jabez Rackstraw, the 
elder, father of Clarence and owner of the 
big Ladies’ Paradise of the town. And it 
was equally notorious that between the 
general form and style of Clarence and old 
Mr. Jabez existed about the same difference 
as is usually found between a southern 
breeze and a blizzard from the north. It 
was not Clarence who represented the bliz- 
zard. 

No; it was old Jabez. From that dim 
distant day when Jabez had opened up a 
one-window business in Ernemouth to the 
present day, when he owned half a furlong 
of shop-window front on the main street, 
he had been a pretty bleak bargain, as 
straight as a rifle barrel and keen as a lance. 
That he understood ladies was evidenced 
by his rise to wealth—at their expense. He 
still worked hard at his business. Clarence, 
his only son, worked at the business, too— 
theoretically speaking. 

What Maulfry knew asshesat bymamma 
was that if it was old Jabez who had looked 
in about that little account of Dimity’s, 
then she would do very little reciting that 
evening—very little indeed. But if the Mr. 
Rackstraw announced by Milly proved to 
be Clarence—why, something might still 
be done about it. 

Maulfry and mamma listened anxiously. 
But beyond the distant shouting of domi- 
nant Mr. Gay as he chatted over the tele- 
phone with that difficult and contrary 
author, Mr. Caraway Tintern, they could 
hear nothing. 

“T have a dreadful feeling that some- 
thing is going to happen, Maulfry darling,” 
said Mrs. Gay, with intense anxiety. 

But she need not have wasted all that 
good useful anxiety. It was Clarence Rack- 
straw upon whom little Dimity was mazily 
operating at the foot of the stairs. And 
Clarence was a large, blond, smiling young 
fellow, with fairly aimless eyes and an un- 
powerful chin. Not at all in danger of 
becoming a merchant prince, a Lord Mayor 
of London or anything equally sensational. 
He was just a good-natured, easy-going, 
casual sportsman, very fond of leisure and 
at all times polite to ladies. It is true that 
his father had desired him to see Miss 
Dimity Gay in the matter of her account— 
old Jabez, having paid a lot of valuable 
money for Clarence’s education, perhaps 
had a slightly exaggerated idea of the 
youth’s manner, suavity, polish, and so 
on—but no sooner had the charming little 
vision appeared before the impressionable 
Clarence than what little enthusiasm he 
had ever possessed for the task of collect- 
ing on her evaporated forthwith, Dimity 
helping. 

For she came straight up to him, her eyes 
shining reproachfully, as gently but firmly 
she took his hat and stick away from him. 

“Ah, Mr. Rackstraw, I know just why 
you have come. You look so stern and 
strong and—and implacable. You have 
come to threaten me with dreadful things 
because it may not be quite convenient to 
pay my bill until—I inherit my legacy from 
my Aunt Eleanor. You are so strict— 
everybody is—in business. I thought at 
first you had called in just a friendly way to 
hear my sister Maulfry recite—someone 
told me in confidence how much you ad- 
mired her elocution at the concert the other 
day—and I think you were right too. Maul- 
fry is going to be a great actress some day, 
they say. But I can tell that you are 
going to threaten Ag 

But Clarence could not bear that dread- 
ful charge an instant longer. 

“Nothing—I assure you, Miss Gay, on 
my honor—nothing was farther from my 
thoughts. Why, I hardly knew—in a way— 
that our firm had the—the privilege of your 
name on our books. Do please not give the 
matter a moment’s thought.”’ 

Old Jabez, sitting alone with his pleas- 
ant reflections that another such year as 
last year would sling him neatly into the 
two-hundred-thousand class, suddenly felt 
a most peculiar draft—to which the atten- 
tion of the skeptical and unbelieving is 
earnestly directed. 


“Not a moment’s thought 
begged Clarence. ‘‘It is not 
tom of the firm to obtrude ’ 
ters—um—of this kind—inj 
of—er—their most valued 
respected—er— patrons.” 

Old Jabez, a mile away, he 
pulled the curtains of his x 
along a little. 

““H’m—wind going easter 
tered. 

Little Miss Dimity was 
ciously. 

“Oh-h! How silly of m 
mured. ‘‘It must have beer 
looked so stern and so—go 
strong. And perhaps becaus 
conscience, too, don’t you | 
Rackstraw?”’ 

“Oh, not at all; not at all, 
Miss Gay,” declared Clarenc 

“Then you really did ¢ 
Maulfry recite?’’ She create 
big admiring eyes. “I thinkr 
brilliantly clever,” she coo 
audacious and dashing.” 

Clarence helped himself tc 
in the mirror over the hall r 

“Confess to me and I will 
cret, Mr. Rackstraw,” conti 
model girl to Clarence. “ 
Maulfry’s elocution and—j 
hear her again. I think th: 
ing—it is just what one of T} 
keteers would do! Supposin 
annoyed—oh, he won’t be, d 
darling—but suppose he wer 
you do? Just deal with the 
arose, of course. That is wl 
dashing. Women—girls—ea 
like that, can they?”’ she sigh 
go upstairs then?”’ 

She led him thither, pre 
went. 

“You know, Mr. Rackstray 
wondered—I read a story 0 
who, walking down the stre« 
pretty woman in the wind 
house, and what do you thir 

Clarence wondered. 

“He called at once,” 
‘Wasn’t that—dashing? Fo 
husband was out, but she was 
to get rid of him a few seco 
husband came home from bu 
course she was a married | 
think he must have been a1 
and tactful man—in a way, ( 

Yes, Clarence thought so. 

It was pretty to see Dimi 
Clarence to her mother and | 
if mamma’s reception was m 
strained, Maulfry did not fre 
slightest. Few indeed ar 
blondes who freeze the heir: 
gentlemen of the earth. 

Across the room the sté 
and Mr. Sadler seemed rathe 
to have found something to 

Dimity saw that. 

Maulfry and Mr. Rackstra' 
off the mark, discussing the 
Clarence had in preference 
Maulfry hadn’t. 

Bethoe, after introductior 
returned thoughtfully to the 
gan to play a plaintive air ir 

Dimity sat for a moment b; 

“Mummy, darling, isn’t i 
you ask them to dine?” 

But mamma made anxiou 

“‘T—will see.” She spokes 
this—can’t go on, you kno! 
your father think?” 

Dimity’s cool tiny fingers t 
her mother’s nerveless hand. 

“‘Oh, please, dearest, don’ 
about it—I mean, don’t 
daddy,” she begged. “I wills 
he is getting on.” 

She did. 

Her mother, smiling faintl 
self to the callers and followe’ 
child. 
“Why did they come, - 
dreadful, you know. Why, % 
them. Your father? Did the 
money you owe them?” 

Dimity smiled faintly. | 

“They thought they did. 
must have met somewhere 
chance mentioned my name 

(Continued on Page 
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(Continued from Page 98) 
my business, and perhaps they got a little 
nervous about it and hurried to come and 
collect their accounts. But they won’t 
bother now.” 

Her eyes were dancing with excitement. 

“Dimity, you are really a naughty girl. 
I am ashamed of you. If it were not for 
your father overhearing I should be very 
angry indeed.”’ 

“Oh, daddy—please don’t be so nerv- 
ous of daddy. I will go in and see him.” 

But she did not do so immediately, for at 
that moment Millicent, the parlor maid, 
trimly black-and-white, appeared again. 

Her face was really pale and her eyes 
wide. It has been said that she was, in a 
way, an ally of Dimity’s. 

“Miss Dimity’’—she began rather 
faintly, then turned to Mrs. Gay—‘‘a gen- 
tleman—Mr. Devenish—has called to see 
Miss Dimity on urgent business!’’ she 
gasped. 

Mrs. Gay stared at her daughter as the 
alleged victim stares at the baleful glitter- 
ing eye of the traditional serpent which fas- 
cinates with a look. 

If there had been the faintest ghost of a 
streak of give-way in little Miss Dimity 
Gay she must have shown it then. But 
she breasted the wave like a sea swallow or 
tern, buoyant as the stormy petrel that 
she evidently was. 

There was a sort of ecstasy in her lovely 
voice as she murmured, ‘Oh, mummy, 
don’t mind! I will see him at once!” 

But even she could not resist a sidelong 
glance in the direction of the sounds which 
her papa was injecting into the telephone 
at his favorite author. Her big eyes were as 
bright as stars and her flag flew pink in her 
cheeks. 

“Don’t mind Mr. Devenish, mummy, 
please! It’s too thrilling, truly!’ 

She tripped to the head of the stairs. 
Milly’s gaze, following her, was that of a 
raw recruit following that of his V. C. cap- 
tain. But Mrs. Gay’s was far from that. 
They heard Dimity’s greeting to the third 
creditor before they went their ways. 

“Tt is never Mr. Devenish! But it is! 
I was thinking about you, Mr. Devenish, 
only a few minutes ago.”’ 

Mrs. Gay, whose idea of a commission 
agent or bookmaker was mainly derived 
from the cartoons in the press, depicting 
very bulbous men in chessboard-check 
suits, wearing money-bulged satchels, bit- 
ing upon vasty cigars, was extraordinarily 
relieved at the sound of the suave, polite, 
perfectly passable voice of the caller as he 
replied. 

“Why, yes, Miss Gay—it’s I. It just 
happened that I was this way, and it oc- 
curred to me to call and see you about our 
little account.” 

The voices sank, and Mrs. Gay stared 
perplexedly at Milly’s retreating silk 
stockings—or, more accurately, old Jabez 
Rackstraw’s, until they were paid for. 
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IMITY was working swiftly in the hall. 

Thin, dark, bland, nearing forty, Mr. 
James Raven Devenish was quite easily the 
most distinguished-looking of the three 
callers; also his manner and speech were 
good—as they should have been, for in the 
dim distant past he had held a commission 
in a line segiment until, most unfortunately, 
it had slipped from his grasp. But if he had 
failed to achieve greatness as a soldier he 
had achieved a comfortable pile as a com- 
mission agent, in addition to the solemn 
glory which ever attends the winner of one 
of the great racing sweepstakes. 

The name of James Raven Devenish 
would ever be revered among the more 
broad-minded as that of a winner of the 
Bombay Derby Sweepstakes, the mighty ac- 
cumulation of pounds, shillings and pas- 
sionately pinched pence which yearly goes 
to some gross favorite of the gods. Ten 
years ago Mr. Devenish had bought five 
tickets in the Bombay Sweep—so called 
because it had been originally organized by 
certain racing wallahs and sahibs, and so 
on, called The Bombay Mixed Sports 
Club—and had drawn a horse called Dur- 
bar II, which had won the Derby for his 
owner and something like twenty-nine 
thousand pounds for Mr. Devenish, as well 
as an outburst of frantic popularity which 
lasted until it was wholly apparent even to 
the densest of the dense that few people 
more capable of keeping every last sov- 
ereign of the twenty-nine thousand well 
rounded up in the old home fold than 
James Raven Devenish had ever won a 
sweepstakes since old Squire Sweepstakes 
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first invented these pleasing antidotes to 
monotony. , 

J. R. Devenish had not merely held tight 
to his own. By judiciously laying the odds 
from a nicely appointed office he had far 
more than doubled it. : 

And Dimity knew about that just as well 
as she knew that, socially speaking, daddy, 
if he ever had had time to think about it at 
all, would have asked himself whether J. R. 
Devenish in spite of his undeniable gilding 
was quite admissible to his family circle. 
Moreover, the child dimly guessed that for 
a publisher to be on apparently intimate 
visiting terms with a wealthy commission 
agent might look odd to authors whose roy- 
alty statements almost invariably showed a 
balance of rather less than nothing coming 
to them. For example, there might be 
among the scribes one with part of his 
brain still powerful enough to prompt the 
query, ‘‘Well, the profits must go some- 
where, mustn’t they? Where do the profits 
go?” The idiot! . 

Besides, daddy had been quite good. He 
had swallowed Mr. Sadler with an awfully 
good grace, and an English book publisher 
does not esteem himself to be in the social 
grade of a jobmaster—though both owe 
much to hacks. It was not without some 
confidence that Dimity looked forward to 
watching daddy swallow Clarence Rack- 
straw, though an English book publisher 
regards himself as several notches above 
the draper—in spite of the fact that both 
deal considerably in remnants and re- 
mainders. 

But what would the publisher of books 
do about the maker of books? 

It all flashed through Dimity’s exquisite 
little head as she took Mr. Devenish’s hat 
and stick and gracefully put them with the 
others. An Englishman without his hat and 
stick is an Englishman half disarmed. 

She shot a swift arrow at random. 

“Do I owe anything? Then I must pay 
it, of course. But never mind that now, 
please, dear Mr. Devenish. There is some- 
thing very important to ask you. Please, 
do you happen to know—to have on your 
books— Mr. Caraway Tintern, theauthor?” 

Devenish shook his sleek head rather ab- 
sently. He was thinking that this little 
slim beauty was very much more so than 
he had ever noticed. 

The scarlet string of her cupid’s bow 
drooped a little. 

““Oh-h! Do you know Mrs. Bonnington 
Bullivant?’’ 

Devenish smiled. 

“Oh, yes. I know her slightly. By sight.” 

Dimity went radiant. 

“Oh, that is quite well enough! Daddy 
will be delighted to see you. Any friend of 
Mrs. Bonnington Bullivant will be welcome 
to daddy. How lucky I thought of that!’ 

She was right there. But luck favors the 
lovely—or seems to. 

In her pretty excitement she caught Mr. 
Devenish by the hand. 

“Would you be very kind, please, and 
help my Sister Bethoe and me do daddy a 
good turn? It would be so fine of you if 
you would.” 

A little carried away, the unmarried J. R. 
Devenish readily promised that. 

h, you are too kind! Please won’t you 
come up to the drawing-room and let us 
explain about the good turn. You will 
adore Bethoe—everyone does. They say 
she is the most beautiful girl in the South 
of England. Have you ever met daddy?” 

No, Mr. Devenish hadn’t. 

“Then I shall tell him that you are a 
friend of Mrs. Bonnington Bullivant, whom 
IT met at’ the church bazaar last week and 
asked to call. Do come now, please.’ 

A little rattled by her speed, but by no 
means averse, Mr. Devenish yielded to the 
gentle pull at his hand and followed her 
upstairs. 

The sounds of the telephone had died 
away, but daddy had not yet left the study. 
Dimity lingered just long enough to shed 
Mr. Devenish on to Bethoe—who, oddly 
enough, seemed quite grateful for him—and 
then hurried to the study. 

Daddy was just finishing scrawling a note. 

“Well, little girl, finished your sewing 
and come for your old daddy, eh?”’ 

“Oh, yes, please.’ 

“Just a moment.”’ 

“Oh, daddy?” 

“What is it?” 

“Tt is awfully exciting—but Mr. Rack- 
straw and a friend of Mrs. Bonnington 
Bullivant have called. They are talking to 
Maulfry and Bethoe in the drawing-room.” 

Mr. Gainsborough Gay stared. 

“Rackstraw? Rackstraw, child?” 
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“Clarence Rackstraw. He met Maulfry 
at the tennis tournament, I think. He is 
the son of that awful old man who owns the 
High Street—don’t you know him,daddy ?— 
the thin old man they say is nearly a mil- 
lionaire! Rackstraw!’’ 

“AHumph! Called, has he? To see Maul- 
fy ee Never met him. What’s he 

ike?” 


“Oh, very nice, daddy. Not a bit like his 
awful old father.” 

“‘ Awful! My dear, try to avoid extremes. 
I have heard old Mr. Rackstraw spoken of 
most highly.” 

“But we hardly know them,’’ demurred 
Dimity. ‘And I expect Clarence is spoilt, 
like all only sons.” 

Mr. Gay looked interested. 

“Only son of old Jabez Rackstraw 
called—to see Maulfry,” he said musingly, 
and took a cigar. ‘‘Well, well, child,’’ he 
added indulgently, apparently at random, 
and turned thoughtfully in his chair as his 
wife came in. 

“You look pale, my dear,’’ said Mr. Gay; 
and continued without waiting for an an- 
swer: ‘“‘Dimity tells me we—or, rather, 
Maulfry—has received the honor of a call 
from the son of a millionaire, ha-ha.”’ ° 

“A millionaire!’’ echoed Mrs. Gay, try- 
ing to smile. 

“Old Rackstraw’s boy! But, Elaine, 
where has this child got her absurd notion 
that Rackstraw is a millionaire? I know so 
little of the people here; London claims 
too much of my time.” 

Mrs. Gay, watching her husband, sighed 
imperceptibly, but brightened perceptibly. 

“Oh, that is quite an exaggeration, 
Gainsborough. It is common gossip that 
old Mr. Rackstraw may be worth a fortune 
of perhaps a quarter of a million—but I 
have never heard him called a millionaire.” 

Mr. Gay reflected. 

‘Quite so, quite so. Still, two hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds is far from being 
a despicable sum—far.”’ He lighted his 
cigar. 

“One can hardly be—um—frigid to this 
boy, one suppeses.”’ 

**Maulfry likes him, daddy.” 

“Ha, does she? Well, well. But who is 
this other caller?” 

““A Mr. Devenish—a friend of Mrs. Bon- 
nington Bullivant, daddy. He bought some 
things from the stall Bethoe helped with at 
the church bazaar and—daddy?”’ 

“Yes, yes—go on.” 

“Tt was really through me he has called. 
You see, I heard by chance that he was a 
friend of Mrs. Bonnington Bullivant, and 
I could see that he admired Bethoe. And 
I knew, of course that you wanted particu- 
larly to—to—get in touch with Mrs. Bon- 
nington Bullivant, and so, you see, it 
seemed such a good plan to let him see that 
even though he does not know us formally 
perhaps you would not be very cross if he 
did call. I—lI love to help you if I can, 
daddy.” 

Her shapely little head drooped, the 
silky hair gleaming under the electrics. To 
his wife’s amazement Mr. Gay patted the 
slender shoulders of his youngest child. 

“That’s daddy’s good girl,’”’ he said in- 
dulgently. 

Then he looked at his wife. 

“T don’t know this Devenish—but if he 
has any influence with Mrs. Bonnington 
Bullivant he is a man I want very much to 
meet,’’ he said crisply. ‘I’m afraid that 
low poseur, Tintern, has let me down 
rather badly.” 

His face flushed a little angrily as he men- 
es the author. Then he recovered him- 
self. 

“Mother, we are growing old,” he said. 
“Allexcept daddy’s girl—and she’s not old 
enough yet to have callers,” he added 
coyly. ‘‘Come along, let us join them all. 
Might ask them to dine, do you think, 
Elaine?”’ 

Elaine would have agreed to any mortal 
thing. 

‘‘Whatever you say, Gainsborough. I 
.can arrange, no doubt.” ; 

‘We'll see,’”’ postponed her husband, and 
they followed Dimity to the drawing-room. 
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A) sheer terror in the eyes of Torfrida, 
Maulfry and Bethoe faded within a sec- 
ond of the entry of the genially grinning 
Mr. Gay, his anxiously smiling wife and de- 
mure little Dimity. All, so far, was ob- 
viously well. 

These three men may have come down 
on Dimity like hyenas on a body—but a 
change had come o’er the spirit of their 
dream. Something had happened to them 
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confessed to a deep stron: 
very heavy advance on accil 
alties for his unwritten nex 
an advance so hefty that %¢ 
tion of it had seriously affec 
of the valves of Mr. Gay’s? 
“That, of course, is md 
the books will earn in th 
my dear Tintern—after w 
matter to either of us I 


had explained truthfully. * 
able figure, my dear fellow 
deavor to meet you, for 1? 
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\ Excellent Non- 
‘ductor of Heat 
\ustrong’s Cork- 
contains mil- 

3 of microscopic 


2. Non-Absorbent 


and Sanitary— 
Armstrong’s Cork- 
board will not absorb 
moisture and needs 
no furring strips. It 
does not mold, rot or 
provide harboring 
places for rats, mice 
or vermin. It lasts as 
long as the house. 


3. Structurally 


Strong and Easy 
to Install — Arm- 
strong’s Corkboard 
is strong in structure 
and is easily nailed 
in place in frame 
buildings or readily 
set in Portland ce- 
ment mortar against 
brick or tile. 


Armstrong’s Corkboard In- 
sulation is easily nailed to 
frame construction or set in 
Portland cement mortar 
against brick or tile. Holds 
plaster permanently. No 
lath required. 


Armstron 
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and Armstrong’s Corkboard to Keep Your House 
Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer” 


LETRAS CorKBOARD built into the walls and 
roof will make your house easier to heat with a 
smaller plant and a fourth to a third less fuel. It will 
make your home more uniform in temperature, up- 
stairs and down, freer from drafts and very much 
cooler in summer than an uninsulated house. 


Every house needs insulation. Brick, tile, stone, 
wood and plaster are not heat insulators. Too much of 
your furnace heat goes right through them instead of 
staying inside to warm your rooms. And in summer, 
the sun’s heat gets in as easily as furnace heat gets out. 


Armstrong’s Corkboard insulates your walls and 
roof in much the same way that rubber and porcelain 
insulate your electric wiring. It holds back heat 16 
times better than brick; in other words, an inch and 
a half of Armstrong’s Corkboard has the heat-retard- 
ing value of a brick wall 24 inches thick. Think what 
that means in increased comfort and smaller fuel 
bills. Armstrong’s Corkboard Insulation makes your 
walls and roof practically “heat tight.” 


Armstrong’s Corkboard goes right up against 
frame or masonry construction and requires no lath 
or furring strips. It takes and holds plaster perma- 
nently. Itisfire-retarding, moisture-proof and vermin- 
proof, and has been used and proved for years in 
the industries. 


It is so easy to make your home cool in summer and 
warm and easy to heat in winter that you should 
investigate Armstrong’s Corkboard. Full information 
will be furnished to prospective house builders 
without charge or obligation. 


ARMSTRONG CorK & INSULATION COMPANY 
Division of Armstrong Cork Company 


194 Twenty-fourth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Nonpareil 


5. Slow-Burning and 


oS 
Corkboard Insulation 


4. AnExcellent Base 6. Reasonable 


for Plaster—Arm- 
strong’s Corkboard 
takes and holds plas- 
ter permanently. No 
lath is required since 
the plaster keys firmly 
into the surface of 
the corkboard. 


a Fire-Retardant 
Armstrong’s Cork- 
board is slow-burn- 
ing and a_ positive 
fire-retardant. It will 
not burn unless 
flame is applied from 
an external source, 
and does not smolder 
or carry fire. 


Cost — Armstrong’s 
Corkboard costs no 
more than good lum- 
ber. Furthermore, its 
use makes possible a 
considerable reduc- 
tion in the size of the 
heating plant and 
effects savings of 
25% to 30% in fuel. 
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Play Sale 


with the money 
you carry in your 
pocket 


More than a million people 
in the United States last year 
made over $300,000,000. of the 
money they carried about with 
them safe against loss or theft 
through the use of Travelers 
Cheques. 


$30,000, 000. of these cheques 
were used by non-travelers in 


the United States. 
$150,000, 000. were carried by 


tourists, motorists and business 
men and women traveling in this 
country. 


$120,000,000. were sold for 


use in travel abroad. 


And this security cost a mere 
pittance compared with the com- 
fort and the helpful personal 
service rendered thru 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


The reason is plain why the great bulk 
—60%—of all travelers cheques sold 
last year were used in the United States. 


Lawlessness is not decreasing. Petty’ 


pilfering and banditry are exacting their 
appalling toll from those who carry 
“easy money’’—travelerornon-traveler. 
Insured money in the pocket is as nec- 
essary on the streets of our cities as it 
is in traveling abroad. People are 
playing safe with their wallets. They 
are using travelers cheques. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS Travelers 
Cheques have a double insurance value. 
Not only do they protect actual funds, 
wherever carried, but they insure the 
traveler against the many worries, un- 
certainties and misgivings that all peo- 
ple encounter when away from home. 


At nearly 30,000 points in the United 
States are friendly offices manned by 
men trained to help those who carry 
American Express Travelers Cheques. 
No traveler need have any uncertainties 
in an express office, whether in Europe, 
South America, the Far East, or in the 
United States. ‘“‘American Express’’, 
to its travelers cheque holders, is a 
byword of personal service. 


Issued in $10., $20., $50., and $100. 
denominations—American Express 
Travelers Cheques cost only 75¢ 
per $100. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS 
AND EXPRESS OFFICES 
Secure your steamship tickets, hotel reservations 


and itineraries; or plan your cruise or tour 
through American Express Travel Department. 


American 
Express 
Travelers 
Cheques 
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(Continued from Page 104) 
to carpet a forest glade for her little feet— 
and he certainly was dead-leaf anxious to 
swirl along on the breeze behind her. 

Mr. Gay raised no objections. Indeed, 
he gave them a lift to the station in the taxi 
which he said he had just ordered for him- 
self; not only gave them a lift but genially 
saw them into the train—a nonstop to 
Ernemouth—and even selected a carriage 
for them. True, it chanced to be a com- 
partment almost densely populated by the 
old ladies who go to Ernemouth for its 
wonderful air. And he went one better 
even than that—he waited, beaming, on 
the platform till the train pulled out. — 

Though he needn’t have been so tactical; 
there wasn’t an empty carriage in the train 
anyway. bo 

R. CARAWAY TINTERN $aban- 

doned, apparently without shame or 
compunction, an appointment to take tea 
at the house of Mrs. Bonnington Bullivant 
that afternoon—so much to that lady’s 
perturbation that she went to some trouble 
and expense to ascertain where the author 
of Dead Leaves was taking tea. A little 
careless slip on the wire by Mr. Tintern, 
plus a hint gleaned at Caraway’s boarding 
house, a chat with the telephone operator, 
and a few minutes’ conversation with her 
housekeeper, a lady who knew Ernemouth 
and its denizens by heart, made clear to 
Mrs. Bonnington Bullivant much that at 
first had seemed depressingly murky. 

“He went to London this morning to see 
his publisher—that’s Gainsborough Gay & 
Co. He came back, changed his clothes, 
and went out to tea and tennis—at the 
Gays’. And he promised to come here and 
read the seventh chapter of his new book!” 
said the neglected lady, sparkling her fine 
eyes at herself in her drawing-room mirror. 
There was an angry unease in her voice, for 
she was rather far gone on the faithless Mr. 
Tintern. He was so different from the large 
and massy aldermanic business gentlemen 
of whom her late husband had been one, 
and by whom most of the Bullivant dinners 
had been eaten in the past. Mrs. Bonning- 
ton Bullivant had enjoyed ten years of 
prosperous and quietly contented married 
life with her first husband, but she had 
neither taste nor fancy for a second hus- 
band who selected the bulk of his intimates 
from the mayor and corporation. They 
had been excellent companions for John— 
good, solid, reliable acquaintances—but 
their best friends would never have claimed 
for them that they were light in their style, 
artistic in their tastes or poetic in their 
fancies. When Mrs. Bonnington Bullivant 
next went skating on the thin ice of matri- 
mony she intended, if only for a change, to 
skate with someone a shade more airy in his 
gait. The late Mr. Bullivant had been an 
importer of frozen meat in a very large way, 
and a very comfortable pile had resulted. 

But now his widow wished to turn her 
back on the meat and her face to the 
meter—in company with Caraway Tintern, 
exporter thereof, ina very small unpilesome- 
looking way. She had set her heart on it, 
and Mr. Tintern had seemed far from averse 
to the notion. So his sudden defection was 
disheartening. 

Mrs. Bullivant sent for her housekeeper 
and, being a woman singularly free from 
hypocrisy and affectation, did not hesitate 
to go into the thing frankly and bluntly 
with that well-informed soul. 

“Is there likely to be any particular at- 
traction for Mr. Tintern at the Gays’?”’ 
she asked. 

Mrs. Spicer, a large-scale lady with 
rather a hearty face, nodded. 

“There’s four girls—and good-looking 
ones. Particularly the youngest. I wonder 
you’ve never met them; they’ve been 
about at bazaars and concerts a good deal. 
The girls with the funny names, they are— 
Torfrida and Maulfry and Bethoe and 
Dimity i 

“Oh, those girls! I was thinking of the 
Gays at South Ernemouth!” Mrs. Bon- 
nington Bullivant’s still attractive and 
carefully preserved face fell. “All right, 
Spicer,” she said, turning away to hide the 
expression in her eyes. 

It was a shock—a grave shock. Mrs. 
Bullivant, like a good many others, had 
noticed the sisters, and she was under no 
delusion about their appearance. Three of 
them were really pretty girls, not quite so 
well dressed as they deserved, but still 
likely to be desperately serious rivals if 
they were interested in Mr. Tintern. But 
the little one—Dimity—was in a different 
class altogether. Not only was she one of 
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the prettiest things of the kind in Erne- 
mouth, she was by far the most exquisitely 
turned out. 

Mrs. Bonnington Bullivant was usually 
pretty honest with herself, and she did not 
hesitate to inform herself that if that girl 
cared to reach out for Mr. Tintern there 
was hardly a chance that she would fail to 
pluck him as one might pluck a ripe William 
pear. She cherished no illusions concerning 
the literary gentleman’s strength of mind. 
But she liked his face and she knew herself 
to be precisely the wife for him. There was, 
maybe, a slight disparity in their years, but 
look at her experience! If poor Caraway 
married a flapper in a hurry, nothing but 
the rocks awaited him. Mrs. Bonnington 
Bullivant knew that. For he was not a 
practical man—practical men very rarely 
go about strewing Dead Leaves. No, she, 
Viola Bonnington Bullivant, was quite the 
very wife for Caraway. And she wanted 
to be. 

She had to be careful. A fairly lengthy, 
slowly ripening acquaintance with Mr. 
Tintern had taught her that, like many of 
the authorish, he was not in the least likely 
to win any worldwide fame for reliability. 
Also, he was liable to panies, fits and starts, 
and wild swervings; he was strangely sus- 
ceptible to shocks and alarms. A false 
move on her part and she knew that Cara- 
way might slip off her horizon like a grouse 
sliding off a Scotch moor into an adjacent 
corrie. It was her desire to rope Mr. Tin- 
tern, not to stampede him. 

Consequently she kept a close curb on 
her natural feelings and spent the rest of the 
day thinking things out and trying hard to 
forgive the lad for what, after all, might 
easily prove to be merely a temporary 
defection. 

Indeed, by the following morning she 
was feeling a little better about it and was 
proudly grateful that she had done no more 
than to write Caraway a sweetly gracious 
little note forgiving him for having business 
which had robbed them of yesterday’s 
pleasant little seance among the straw- 
berries and cream and the prose poetry, and 
suggesting one for that day. But the un- 
reliable Tintern reported, in a neat little 
note, that, deplorably, he was compelled to 
go to town that afternoon. 

But Mrs. Spicer, quite by chance, in a 
way, saw him that afternoon passing 
through the gate of the Gainsborough Gays 
arrayed in flannels and bearing a tennis 
racket. She naturally made haste to report 
that to her mistress, and Mrs. Bonnington 
Bullivant was so seriously wounded in her 
heart that she went straight upstairs and 
committed sobstuff in large quantities. 

But it was good sobstuff wasted, for, as 
has been said, Dimity Gay was a fast and 
finished worker, as much by instinct as by 
inclination. She was one of those thorned 
rosebuds who fulfill themselves automat- 
ically; she must have been, for she had not 
lived long enough to have gleaned much 
experience. 


It was at a quarter to four exactly that 


the little one sweetly shed Mr. Tintern on 
to Bethoe for a quick set with Maulfry and 
Clarence Rackstraw, and hurried indoors. 

At a few minutes past four, looking so 
faultlessly delicious, so perfectly pretty 
that, to anyone wary-minded, there quite 
obviously was a catch in it somewhere, she 
was being shown into Mrs. Bonnington 
Bullivant’s drawing-room, there to be 
ek cae frigidly received by the neglected 
ady. 

“T expect you will think it very odd for 
me to come to see you in such an unex- 
pected way, Mrs. Bonnington Bullivant,”’ 
said Dimity after the preliminary murmurs, 
“but I am in such an all-complicated and 
tangled-up position that I hardly know 
what to do, and I thought that you would 
be so kind as to help me. Perhaps it will 
seem funny to you for me, a stranger in a 
kind of way, to come to you with my 
troubles, but I have thought a lot about it 
and my instinct tells me that you are the 
one I should come to, after all.” 

Mrs. Bullivant’s first impulse was to 
make full use of this opportunity to adniin- 
ister such a cuttingly verbal welt to her 
lovely little rival that many a mazy moon 
must elapse before ever she went pirating 
again. But Mrs. Bullivant had reached the 
age, or stage of experience, when she knew 
that the eager grasping of such opportu- 
nities is apt to come expensive. 

So she smiled faintly, scrutinizing Dim- 
ity’s great shining eyes and wonderful face 
very intently as she replied, ‘‘My dear, if 
there is anything I can do, you need have 
no hesitation at all in telling me what it is.” 


Dimity’s instant smile was y 
ful—though perhaps too pretty t 


to help him. It was a silly litt 
mixed up, and all sorts of things 
it, and they didn’t seem any goo 
at all. And then it was all com; 
Mr. Caraway Tintern, whose w 
has great faith in and who will 
famous if only he will work ha; 
body said—I forgot who it was.’ 
had great faith in Mr. Tintern’s 
it seemed to me to be such a pi. 
Tintern to be idle. He is comi 
lot to see us at home and”—the} 
for a moment—“‘I think he is g 
in—in—into a friendship either 


Maulfry is in love with someone 
Mrs. Bullivant’s face brighter 
little. The sweet voice continue 
4 and I am not really old 
be ready to fall in love yet.” 
Mrs. Bullivant’s face went br 
‘And I shall never be clever 


Tintern because Maulfry is x 
pretty. Please don’t think I am 
clumsy if I say that someone 
it is you, dear Mrs. Bullive 
Tintern loves in his heart.” 
forward anxiously. “Oh, is th 
timate a thing to say?” I 

But Mrs. Bonnington Bulli 
haste to reassure her. 

“Why, no, you nice little thin 
itis not! It is very sweet of you 
so candid,” she declared quite 1 

Dimity’s hand stole into tlt 
hostess. 

“So I thought that I would 
see you. And my plan was ti 
really don’t care very much wi 
sold the property or not, and) 
daddy, he would be pleased wi 
not care whether I married Mr. 
body—yet for quite a long timia 
I—or Maulfry—could be quite y 
Tintern and he would be cul 
glamour—and—not be 
more—and he would be ashal 
folly and ask you to forgive | 
thought that would be so nice \t 
body so happy.” j 

She stopped, looking anxious 
Bullivant. | 

“Does that seem too mixeci 
sensible?’’ she asked eagerly. 

The elder lady did not hes} 
drew the child to her and § 
thoroughly. +h 

“Why, you dear exquisite litt's 
the most sensible thing I have/ 


that it?” a 
“Yes, that is it,’’ smiled Dir! 
Mrs. Bullivant thought for ™ 

She did not care so desperately 

property that it would seriously #! 

sell it for a fair price. The # 

could fend for himself—and i 

time he had a smarter establis)® 

way. It was clear to Mrs. .l! 


 Bullivant that if she sold the /9? 


Mr. Gainsborough Gay there W 
be very little encouragement gin 


pretty little lady—or her ado 
with the funny name. That wou? 
did. Caraway, in effect, woulde 
away. And Mrs. Bullivant kne¥ 

would come when shooed. He 
She rose, crossed to the telep!”® 
writing desk, and called up 
agents who handled her busines 
“Listen, my dear,” she smile 
(Continued on Page I! 


ook at the treads of these three Diamond Tires 
.. note the similarity in design. 


ne and all say Diamond instantly. The Diamond 
Nord first had it—and still has it, because it is 
he most popular and serviceable design we have 
leveloped in thirty-one years of successful tire 
yuilding. Yes, there is more than “run of mileage” 
'n that tread design. 


he Diamond Heavy Service Cord and the 
Diamond Balloon inherited it .... because the 
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easy-to distinguish Diamond Quality 


application of the famous Diamond Cord design 
insures lengthened service from these two 
fine tires. 


So the family resemblance of the Diamond tread 
design not only makes Diamond Quality easily 
distinctive ... it certifies greater tire service and 
lower costs for all classes of motor transportation. 


Try a Diamond ... let time show you how much 
more service there is in that wonderful tread. There’s 
a Diamond Tire Distributor nearby to serve you. 


! THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY, Inc., Akron, Ohio 
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(Continued from Page 106) 

Dimity listened while the lady asked, in 
a few words, the fair market value of the 
small block of property. 

The answer came pat enough. 

“Twenty thousand pounds, they say, 
child—but they say that I should not refuse 
a firm offer of eighteen thousand!” reported 
Mrs. Bullivant. ‘‘Now, listen again.” 

She spoke into the telephone: 

“T believe you will shortly receive an 
offer for the property from a Mr. Gains- 
borough Gay. If he offers eighteen thou- 
sand pounds, please note that I am willing 
to sell it at that price. I understand you to 
say that is.a fair price. 7\//)eYesi0 
Very well. I am prepared to sell it—to Mr. 
Gay only—at that price. Is that clear? 
Thank you so much.” 

She turned again to Dimity. 

‘“Well, and what do you think of that?” 

“Why, I—think it is splendid of you, 
dear Mrs. Bonnington Bullivant.” 

She glanced under her enviable lashes at 
the clock, and shook her head at the invi- 
tation to stay for some tea. 

“Oh, I think I would sooner go home 
now, please, and be icy to Mr. Tintern at 
once. I should never be happy if I felt that 
I neglected to carry out my side of our 
bargain. You do understand, don’t you?” 

“Why, of course I do. You shall do just 
as you like. But you will come and see me 
again, won’t you?” 

“That would be nice,” said Dimity ever 
so sweetly, and offered a dainty little paw. 

But Mrs. Bullivant gave her a hug, and 
almost offered to lend her the car for a 
quick run home. It was quite evident that 
the sooner Mr. Tintern was surrounded by 
a highly refrigerant atmosphere, and so was 
swept on the wings of the pending Arctic 
blizzard to the sheltering drawing-room of 
Mrs. Bullivant, the better that lady would 
be pleased. 

She watched Dimity trip down the drive 
with a very singular look in her eyes—one, 
her left—so to put it—being mild and lim- 
pid with affection and admiration, while 
the other was chill and sparkling with 
anger. Still, she could afford to be just. It 
was with her left eye that she watched 
Dimity. Her right, no doubt, was fixed on 
some vision of the unstable Mr. Tintern. 

“A nice little thing,” said Mrs. Bullivant, 
envying Dimity her talent with high- 
heeled, big-bowed shoes. ‘‘Her feet are 
like butterflies—and she manages them 
beautifully.” 

It was true. There was youth in the feet 
of Dimity Gay—that glorious youth which 
mocks at the strictures of patent leather. 
It was one of the prettiest sights in Erne- 
mouth to watch Dimity’s footwork, for she 
was one of those rare little ladies who have 
a way with their heels. 

She ran full tilt into old Jabez Rackstraw 
as she passed his place. He was coming out. 
She stopped, with a wonderful smile. 

““How do you do, Mr. Rackstraw?”’ she 
inquired. ‘‘Isn’t it lovely today?” 

The slightly frigid eye of Mr. Rackstraw 
warmed a little as he returned her greeting. 

“Quite well, thank you, Miss Gay. Yes, 
it is lovely today—um.”’ 

“T am hurrying home, you see. We are 
having tennis at home.” 

““Are you, now? That is very nice, Miss 
Gay—yes, very nice on a day like this.” 

“‘T wanted to see you, only I hadn’t time 
to come in. There is a mistake in the ac- 
count your clerks made out for me.” 

“‘A mistake! I’m sorry if that isso, Miss 
Gay. Um-—have you looked at the bill 
carefully?’’ he asked, thinking more of the 
total than of the alleged mistake. 

“Oh, very carefully. I explained—no, I 
meant to explain about the mistake to 
Clarence when he called the other evening, 
but I forgot. But I will come and explain 
it to you tomorrow. I—don’t like to bother 
Clarence about these old bills. He is al- 
ways so interested in my sister Maulfry 
that I don’t like to worry him with busi- 
ness. It is only about those silk stockings— 
the pearl-colored ones I bought just before 
your summer sale. You remember them?” 

As a matter of plain truth Jabez had 
something of considerably more importance 
than Dimity’s pearl silk stockings to re- 
member, but he nodded. 

““Um—yes, Miss Gay—yes, Ido. But I 
assure you that we can soon adjust any 
little error. With pleasure. And—um—if 
you'll forgive me mentioning our books, 
may I say that if it is quite convenient it 
would be of great assistance to my account- 
ant if you could favor me with a—um— 
little something on account! Merely a mat- 
ter of bookkeeping, of course.” 
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“You mean to pay you some money, 
Mr. Rackstraw?” F 

There was a suggestion of reproach in 
Dimity’s eyes as she looked at Jabez. 

“Well—to put it that way, Miss Gay— 
um—yes.” : 

Why, of course, if you wish it. I did 
not want to pay you for—oh, a long time 
yet—three weeks at least. You see, I am 
planning a little surprise which will be ex- 
pensive. But I will try to manage.’ 

She made as though to move on, but 
Jabez lingered. 

‘So my boy Clarence comes to play ten- 
nis with Miss Maulfry, your sister?’’ he 
asked. 

“Clarence? Oh, yes; Clarence often 
comes to play tennis. We like him, and he 
plays beautifully. Maulfry says he could 
soon work his way into the championship 
if he practiced hard.’ 

“Um, championship!’’ Old Jabez fin- 
gered his chin. ‘‘That’s supposed to be 
pretty clever—smart, I mean. All you 


young people admire that sort of thing ” 


nowadays.” 

Her wide eyes of amazement dazzled the 
old man for a moment. 

“Admire it! Why, Mr. Rackstraw, 
Maulfry says it is nost tremendously swish 
to be anywhere near the championship. 
Why, please, don’t you know that the King 
shook hands with the champions at Wim- 
bledon last year, he was so pleased with 
them and proud of them all!” 

“Why—um—no. No, I didn’t, Miss 
Gay.” 

Was there a touch of apology in the old- 
timer’s voice? Did he feel that he was just 
a trifle way-back, suffering from a seriously 
neglected education? There was; he did. 

“The King, or perhaps the Prince, is 
nearly always there to see the tennis, Mr. 
Rackstraw,”’ explained Dimity. “ You— 
you don’t mind Clarence coming to play 
with us—particularly Maulfry—do you?” 

“Eh? Oh, no—no—certainly not. By 
all means not. Like to see young folk en- 
joying themselves.’”’ He raised his hat. “‘I 
must go now; I have an appointment. 
And—er—that matter of the—um—ac- 
count, Miss Gay. Er—suit yourself, of 
course—it’s not—er—pressing. Suit your- 
self entirely—um—within reason, yes, 
yes.” 

He replaced his hat and moved away, 
feeling quite mellow toward Clarence. The 
boy had more sense than he thought. Good 
people, the Gays. Well-known man in 
distinguished circles in the city, Gay. 
Shouldn’t mind getting better acquainted. 
Stylish girls too. Clarence seemed quite at 
home there. Well, well—boy with Clar- 
ence’s education and prospects naturally 
looked a bit beyond the shop for his asso- 
ciates—um! 

Dimity went on, smiling. -It was not un- 
til she was passing through the house to the 
lawn at the back, on hearing Mr. Caraway 
Tintern’s rather throaty ery of ‘“‘Love- 
thirty—no—sorry—love-forty!’’ from the 
lawn that the sunshine departed from her 
lovely face, yielding place to an expression 
of ineffable indifference. 

In twenty minutes’ time Mr. Caraway 
Tintern was to be observed in the act of 


‘ leaving the establishment of the Gays. 


Nobody had asked him to go; indeed he 
had talked with nobody but Dimity, and 
Dimity certainly had not asked him to go. 
Dimity would never be so rude as that. 

Yet he went—for somehow it had dawned 
upon him that he was not wished to stay. 
Odd how these convictions steal in on one’s 
consciousness, seeming to come from no- 
where, but arriving just the same. But 
Caraway was a sensitive man—just as 
Dimity was a fast and finished worker— 
and something seemed to tell him that he 
would enjoy that day’s tea more at Mrs. 
Bullivant’s than at the Gays’. 

So he went to it, wondering why. 


vilr 


lB WAS a dainty and outwardly adorable 
little soul that, at about half past nine 
that evening, drifted, soft as a kitten, into 
the study, whither that mixer among the 
distinguished, Mr. Gainsborough Gay, had 
retired with a cigar. 

‘He was sitting at his desk, doing very 
little, as the dark-paneled door closed be- 
hind his youngest child. 

“Well, kitten, what have you come to 
bother daddy about now?” he inquired, 
thinking what a perfect picture she made 
against the dark background. 

“Oh, am I worrying you, daddy? Shall 
I go out again? I wanted to ask a question, 
that was all.” 
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He swung round in his revolving chair, 
smiling. She had always been his favorite 
anyway. 
“Want to ask a question, do you?” 

She stood on the hearthrug facing him, 
and he thought that she looked like a 
flower. 

“Yes, please.” 

But she did not ask it instantly. 

“T_J just want to think of it for a mo- 
ment, daddy, so as not to put it in a mud- 
dled way.” 

“Quite right, Dimity—never be mud- 
dled—try to think clearly, to see clearly, to 
express yourself clearly. In fact, my dear, 
you might do worse than copy old daddy.” 

“Oh, yes!” 

She looked at him gravely. He had 
spoken jestingly, but she knew he believed 
it. Poor dear daddy. See clearly? Well, she 
supposed he did see clearly—in business, 
sometimes. After all, he was not such a 
bad old daddy—in his way. It was rather 
a shame that everybody always seemed to 
be bothering him for money. It was even 
worse for mother, of course, but still 
Dimity thought she could quite see the 
reason for his occasional tantrums. If only 
people would try to help more—as she 
did—how nice that would be. 

“T only wanted to ask if you were still 
so—so—keen, daddy, about the plan for 
buying a site for the cinema theater?”’ 

It was quite an easy question, for it con- 
cerned his pet project. Like many a better 
man, Mr. Gainsborough Gay was perfectly 
certain that there was easy money in every 
business but his own. Dimity was so well 
aware of these things that she did not even 
wait for an answer to her inquiry. 

“Because if you are, daddy, I think I 
have some news that will make you pleased. 
I made the acquaintance of Mrs. Bullivant 
today, and I found out that she would be 
willing, after all, to sell the site you 
wanted!” 

Mr. Gay went all wary and interested. 

“‘Sell the site, child? Yes, that is news, 
indeed—if it is real! Considering that half 
a dozen times her agents have flatly refused 
to negotiate.” 

He looked rather intently at Dimity. 

“Oh but truly, daddy, she would sell. 
I—I even know the price she would ac- 
cept.” 

Mr. Gay went warier-looking than ever. 

“How much, Dimity?” 

“‘Wighteen thousand pounds. Her agents 
would ask for twenty thousand, but they 
would accept eighteen.” 

Mr. Gay stared. 

“That is a deal of money, Dimity, my 
dear—yes, a deal of money! More money 
than perhaps you understand. Was noth- 
ing said of any—er—tendency to entertain 
something a little less cannibal—er—fifteen 
thousand pounds, perhaps? Less, maybe?”’ 

“No, daddy.” 

“Humph!”’ went Mr. Gay, his eyes trav- 
eling to the telephone, then back to the 
lovely flushed face of his kitten. ‘‘ How did 
you come to know her? And how did she 
come to mention the property to you?” 

The big eyes fell for a moment, and Dim- 
ity hung her head. 

“Well, you see, daddy, it was because I 
called to see her. She is very fond of Mr. 
Tintern, and I am not very fond of him. 
And I let her see that if she would sell you 
the land for a fair price I would be icy to 
Mr. Tintern and he would be glad to go 
back to her to be forgiven!’’ confessed the 
little one. 

“You told her that, child!” 

“Oh, no, daddy; I let her see it.” 

Mr. Gay’s eyes brightened, but it was 
clear that he was thinking less of Dimity 
than of Mr. Tintern and the land. Evi- 
dently, by some astounding fluke, this inno- 
cent, naive little girl of his had achieved by 
some artless prattle or other that which he 
had almost abandoned as hopelessly im- 
possible of achievement. 

“Out of the mouths of babes,” he mur- 
mured. ‘Anyway, I can soon test it.” 

He glanced at the clock. It was not too 
late to ring up Marman, the senior partner 
of the estate agents, at his private house. 

He did so, Dimity shyly watching. She 
had not often seen her parent cleared, so to 
speak, for business action, and she admired 
greatly the manner in which he contrived 
to keep any indication of the sheer incredu- 
lity depicted on his face out of his voice. 

Mr. Gay, at times, was almost as fast a 
worker as his daughter, and in five minutes’ 
time, just as his wife entered the room in 
search of Dimity, he had secured a week’s 
option on the site at seventeen thousand 
five hundred pounds. 
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“Oh, what a pity you are going out,-Mr. 
Sadler!’’ she deplored. . “You see, I have 
come to settle my bill, whatever it is.”’ 

Mr. Sadler explained quite quickly that 
he was not going out for at least another 
ten minutes, conveying not unskillfully 
that he would have found that space of 
time hanging most heavily on his hands if 
Dimity had not providentially arrived to 
offer his idle hands the task of signing a 
receipt for her. 

“Oh, how lucky I am!”’ smiled Dimity. 

And, waiting until he had ordered one of 
his men to see that Carbine’s hoofs were 
polished much better, she preceded him into 
his office. It is an astonishing fact that 
Mr. Sadler, in spite of a tolerably extensive 
knowledge of the world, nevertheless inno- 
cently reached for his receipt book as he 
sat at his desk. 

Dimity’s eyes danced as she observed 
this curiously naive movement. How 
funny to think that Mr. Sadler seemed to 
entertain some wild idea that he was about 
to receive money! 

“T think it is lovely settling up ac- 
counts, don’t you, Mr. Sadler?”’ she asked 
in her shyly blithe way. 

Yes, Mr. Sadler thought it was lovely too. 

“T wanted to ask you something else 
too,’ continued Dimity. ‘I have been 
wondering if you would be willing to sell 
Daphne to me.” 

Daphne was the pretty little polo pony 
which, untrained for polo, made a beautiful 
mount for such a little lightweight as Dim- 
ity Gay. 

It was, indeed, the many rides which she 
had enjoyed on Daphne that had brought 
the long overdue account into being. 

‘And if you were willing to sell her, how 
much money you would like to sell her for, 
and if I bought her would you please let her 
live here just as usual if I paid for her food 
every week?” 

Mr. Sadler had no doubt at all that he 
could arrange that for her, adding that he 
thought he could sell Daphne to Dimity for 
the really low figure of forty-five pounds. 
It goes to Mr. Sadler’s credit that this 
really was a bargain figure. But he was a 
man with a heart, and Dimity, apart from 
being Dimity, was sister to Torfrida. And 
recently Mr. Sadler had been looking him- 
self square in the eyes concerning the hand- 
some Torfrida. 

“Then that will be almost a hundred 
pounds I have to pay you, please, won’t 
162 

“Ninety-two, Miss Dimity—including 
the old bill and the price for Daphne.” 

“Yes, ninety-two pounds.” 

Dimity seemed to reflect for a moment— 
deep-blue eyes resting absently on Mr. 
Sadler. She came out of her reverie with a 
little start. 

“Oh, I was lost in thought. I was won- 
dering whether you would prefer me to pay 
this money in—in actual money, or whether 
you would like it better if I asked you, 
please, for a receipt for it in return for my 
telling you something which would enable 
you to make quite a very large sum of 
money—every year.”’ 

Mr. Henry Sadler sat up and made a 
noise like an echo. 

“Quite a very large sum of money— 
every year! I—you say quite a large sum 
of money every year, Miss Dimity?”’ 

She nodded. 

“Oh, yes, quite easily—if I can persuade 
daddy to—to let you in on the ground floor, 
as Mr. Devenish calls it. He is going to be 
one of the two or three who will be invited 
to be on the ground floor, you see.” 

“Devenish! But the ground floor of 
what, Miss Dimity?”’ 

Mr. Sadler’s inquiry was a little anxious, 
for few knew better than he that any ground 
floor upon which James Raven Devenish 
intrusted his experienced and wily self was 
a ground floor well capable of sustaining 
the weight of Henry Sadler. 

So, in that pretty, rather confused way 
of hers—which, for all its confusion, still 
seemed to make things so translucently 
clear—she explained about her daddy’s 
forthcoming cinema theater and the fortune 
it was bound to produce. 

Sadler listened with profound attention. 
But Dimity had no need to do much more 


than outline the facts. The scheme spoke 


for itself—and what it failed to say was 
said by the fact that Mr. Devenish was in 
the thing. 

Before the lovely little soul had finished, 


Mr. Sadler’s only anxiety was whether he 


would be in time to get in. i } 
“But suppose your daddy is full up, Miss 
Dimity?” 
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“Oh, I think Torfrida would help me 
persuade him to keep some shares for you,” 
said Dimity. “You see, Mr. Sadler, daddy 
likes you, so it will be easy, I think. You 
will know quite soon this evening, for I 
shall ask daddy to telephone to you, unless 
you happen to call to—hear Torfrida sing.” 

She stood up. 

“Tt is so nice to feel that it is only just 
our friends who will go shares with daddy 
in the fortune the cinema theater will 
make,” she prattled; and having extracted, 
without the slightest difficulty, his agree- 
ment to the bargain she had so innocently 
suggested, she left him. 

He was not quite so slick as Mr. De- 
venish, but nevertheless he was sufficiently 
bright to call up Mr. Gainsborough Gay in 
London and make an appointment to see 
him on an urgent business matter that 
evening. 

It was a very thoughtful Dimity that a 
few minutes later was conducted to the 
central lair of Mr. Jabez Rackstraw, for, 
mere novice at the extremely complex art 
of taking care of oneself though she was, 
little Dimity knew quite well that old Mr. 
Rackstraw was not a notoriously plastic 
man. She had known instinctively that 
James Raven Devenish was a swift and 
ready gambler; and that Henry Sadler 
was a sportsman ever ready to take a 
chance. But, even so, she had been sur- 
prised at their quickness to leap to partici- 
pate in poor dear daddy’s proposal. It had 
occurred to her en route to Rackstraws’ 
that perhaps daddy was not quite so—so 
feeble as she had been inclined to suspect 
him tobe. At least, not among men. Even 
youngish dashing men like Messrs. Deven- 
ish and Sadler were not quite dashing 
enough to dash down something like two 
hundred pounds to the most sylphlike of 
little ladies unless they had some idea of 
getting extremely good value for it. 

She wished she knew for certain whether 
the cinema-theater proposal was really such 
a fortune-making idea as daddy and the 
others seemed to think. But now she only 
had time to hope that it was. 

Old Jabez was sitting alone at a grim- 
looking desk in his office. He rose and 
offered her a chair, his hard old eyes soften- 
ing just a trifle as he greeted her. That, of 
course, was the trouble about Dimity Gay. 
You had to soften when she looked up at you 
and put out her little paw for you to press, 
and smiled at you as if you were the first per- 
son she had met worth a smile. You could 
see that she liked you—that she sensed the 
vein of pure gold and sterling worth in your 
heart which other people never seemed to 
notice. You could tell by the ready way she 
smiled that she recognized your keen sense 
of humor and your dry quiet wit, so often 
wasted on ordinary folk. And by the softly 
soothing deference, implied rather than 
definitely spoken, which the sweet little soul 
seemed ever ready to pay you behind her 
smiles, you saw how well she realized that 
you were no man’s—or miss’—fool. 

“T expect you will think that I am very 
unreasonable to bother you so early in the 
morning, Mr. Rackstraw,’’ opened Dimity 
carefully. ‘But I do not like to be slow in 
keeping my promises, and I promised to 
pay my account yesterday, didn’t I? So 
here I am, you see.” 

Jabez beamed. He had entertained the 
thorniest of doubts about that account. 
Indeed, it had begun to fester a little; and 
although the news that his boy Clarence 
was apparently persona grata at the Gays’ 
had served temporarily to poultice his 
doubts, it had not wholly healed them. It 
is, moreover, a curious fact that few and 
far between are the tradesmen who the 
instant one is safely off their books fail bit- 
terly to regret the fact that one is not seri- 
ously on them again. For of such is the 
kingdom of commerce. 

“Oh, there was no need to put yourself 
out at all, Miss Gay—not in the least. 
Rackstraws pride themselves on their 
readiness to adapt the ordinary rules of 
business to their patrons’ convenience, you 
know,” he declared. 

“Oh, yes, I know that, and thank you so 
much, dear Mr. Rackstraw, but there was 
something else I wanted to ask your opin- 
ion about, you see. So I thought perhaps I 
could kill two birds with one stone, as they 
say,” trilled Dimity. 

“Tt will be a pleasure to advise you to the 
best of my poor ability, my dear Miss 
Gay,” declared old Jabez quite gallantly. 

Dimity smiled. 

“T knew you would say that, Mr. Rack- 
straw. I can always tell when anyone has a 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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or some stockings or—or something like 
that sometimes—that would be very nice 
and we should be such good friends, don’t 
you think so?”’ 

Without the slightest hesitation old Mr. 
Rackstraw thought so—quite emphati- 
cally. What wasa littlestock now and then? 

Dimity rose and floated across to the 
gray old man. 

“T think you are the very nicest old gen- 
tleman I have ever seen,’”’ she said. ‘‘We 
all like Clarence, especially Maulfry—but 
I think you are nicer even than Clarence! 
So there!”’ 

She stooped swiftly. Two warm young 
lips were pressed gently on the cold faded 
cheek of the old warrior, and a faint delicate 
scent of lilac from the sunny hair stole upon 
his senses. 

“There!” It was not gratitude—it was 
just sheer mischief. 

She was back in her chair, pink and 
smiling, and her eyes were like bright jewels. 

Old Jabez had not been kissed in fifteen 
years. His face was extraordinarily soft as 
he spoke. 

“Tell me, child—is it you that my boy 
Clarence comes to see?” 

But Dimity shook her head. 

“Oh, no! It is Maulfry. Maulfry is 
beautiful—and what mother calls steady. 
I’m only just pretty, mother says, and mis- 
chievous. But, truly, I don’t try to be 
reckless !”’ 

Old Jabez smiled, shook his gray head, 
looked grave, then smiled again. He 
seemed to like it—this smiling. Something 
of a novelty, no doubt. 

“‘T think it would be a good plan to tele- 
phone to daddy, you know. I could speak 
first and introduce you, couldn’t I?” 

Mr. Rackstraw thought so. 

The call came through, and Dimity an- 
swered it. 

“Oh, please, is that you, daddy dear? 
This is Dimity—Dimity speaking. Daddy! 
I thought you would like to know that Mr. 
Rackstraw is interested in your plan about 
making up a company about the cinema 


theater. . Yes, daddy. In- 
terested up to a very considerable ex- 
tent. . Very well.” 


She passed the receiver to old Jabez. 

“Mr. Gay? This is Rackstraw, of Rack- 
straws’, speaking.” 

Dimity went quickly out. 

But as she was strong, so she was merci- 
ful. She only bothered to select one hat, 
just then—and that was for mother. 

“Charge it” said Dimity, cantabile. 
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IMITY glanced at the staid old grand- 
father clock as she went through the 
hall. It was a quaint old-fashioned affair, 
and it seemed to survey her with its hands 
raised in shocked amazement. But Dimity 
only smiled at it as she noted that she had 
been out almost exactly an hour and a half. 
Mother and sisters were finishing the 
conference as the little one wafted herself 
in—just in time to hear her mother say, 
“So I think the forty-five pounds among 
you will help a little, and the balance must 
go toward paying those dreadful debts of 
Dimity’s! I shall have a most serious talk 
with the foolish, foolish child. Ah, here she 
is! Where have you been, Dimity?” 

“Why, mummy darling, only into the 
town!’ said Dimity, swinging a small hat- 
box from Rackstraw’s. 

Mother observed it and looked a little 
faint. 

“Dimity! You haven’t dared to buy 
some more things! Tell me at once, Dim- 
ity!” 

oem mummy; I’ve bought a horse.” 

There was a general gasp. 

““A horse, child! Are you mad!” 

“Tt was quite cheap, truly; only forty- 
five pounds! And I bought a hat!’ 

Mrs. Gay was too angry to faint. 

oat horse—a hat—with your mass of 
debts 

“Oh, those!” said Dimity. ‘I’ve paid 
those. That’s what I went out for!” 

She moved to her mother and hugged 
her. 

““What a shame to tease you so, mummy 
darling. Never mind. I’m going to ex- 
plain. It was so easy, you see. But I’ve 
brought something for you.” 

She whipped open the hatbox and pro- 
duced the first fruits of success. 

Mrs. Gay’s eyes brightened against her 
will, for nobody ever denied that Dimity 
had an exquisite taste in hates, “Child!” 

“That’s for you, mummy!’ 

“But where did you get it? Have you 
paid for it? How did you pay for it?” 
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“T picked it out at Rackstraw’s,” ex- 
plained Dimity carelessly. ‘‘And I don’t 
have to pay for things at Rackstraw’s.”’ 

“Don’t have to pay?” Mrs. Gay echoed. 

“No, of course not. Old Mr. Rackstraw 
owes me a great deal, you see, mummy!” 

““And you say you’ve paid your bills!” 

“Oh, those old things? Yes. And bought 
a horse, and made thirty pounds or so, 
and’’—her fresh young voice was quiver- 
ing with joyous excitement—‘‘I can have 
what I like at Rackstraws’ for nothing— 
for a time!” 

They were all standing up now, staring 


er. 

“But that’s impossible—even a miracle 
isn’t so impossible! 
did you do it?” 


” cried Maulfry. ‘‘ How | 


“Oh, I let them in on the basement 


floor—no, the ground floor—of daddy’s 
new scheme,” said Dimity. 

“T don’t understand in the least. What 
do you think your father will say about 
your interfering with his plans?” 

“Oh, daddy will say, 
girl!’ You see, Mr. Devenish and Mr. Sad- 
ler and old Mr. Rackstraw are all just as 
anxious as anything to provide all the 
money daddy can possibly need for the 
cinema-theater plan. They are bringing it 


“That’s my good | 


round tonight—if daddy will let them. And | 


I know he will—he said he wanted just a 
few like them only last night.” 


Mrs. Gay looked at the hat with friendly | 


es. 
“Sit down, darling, and just explain | 


quietly right from the very beginning,” 
she said. 

So Dimity explained very patiently and 
very clearly. 


“For, you see, I had to pay those old | 


debts somehow, and this seemed quite as 
good a way as any other, don’t you think 
so?”’ she concluded. 

Mrs. Gay did not reply at once. But she 
rose and went to the mirror, with the hat 
in her hand, gently placed it on her head, 
studied the effect and sighed with pleasure. 

*“TI—J am sure I don’t know what will be- 
come of you, Dimity,’”’ she said. And the 
others fondly agreed that it was quite im- 
possible to forecast what would become of 
Dimity. 


But Dimity only smiled upon them all. | 


“Oh, I expect I shall manage somehow!”’ 
she declared. Probably the child was right. 

There was, of course, no difficulty with 
daddy. He did not come home to dine. He 
telephoned Mrs. Gay that he had an im- 
portant business conference with several of 
the leading townsmen and, for conven- 
ience’s sake, he had ordered dinner for his 
party at The Royal Spa—the swell hotel of 
Ernemouth. He might be a little late. 

He was late—and rather tired. But he 
was brighter than he had been for many a 
moon. He glanced round at his family. 

““Come here, Dimity,”’ he said 

A slim little figure moved to his side, and 
his arm went round her waist. 


“Old Mr. Rackstraw and the others told | 


me it was you who advised them to get in 
on the ground floor of this new company 
I’ve just settled. Why did you interfere?” 

“Well, you see, daddy, you said last 
night that you wanted someone to—to 
bring their money with them and join——”’ 


He patted the slim hand that was resting | 


on the chair arm. 

“Yes, yes. I said that.” 

“So when I was walking this morning I 
thought of that, and told them to hurry to 


join you—and they seemed glad to do so. | 


If I did wrong, daddy, I am very sorry.” 
“No, no, child; you did not do wrong. 
In fact, as luck would have it, you managed 
wonderfully well—wonderfully. I am 
pleased with you, Dimity.”’ 
“T dotry, truly, daddy, tomanage nicely.” 
“That’s daddy’s good girl! 
kiss.”’ 


thing is so nice,’ 
as instructed. The others looked on with a 
curious awe in their eyes. Daddy emerged. 

“Tt is rather late, but, on the whole, I 
think we might venture to celebrate quietly 
what is really a very special occasion. Will 
a glass of champagne hurt these children, 
mother, do you think?” he inquired. ‘For 
once in a way?” 

“No, Gainsborough,” said Mrs. Gay, 
smiling faintly. ‘‘Nor me—for once in a 
wa ” 


y. 
“That’s capital,” said Mr. 
pressed the bell button. 
And daddy’s good girl went and sat de- 
murely close to her mother. 
And so it goes. 
THE END 


Give me a | 


“Ah, dear daddy, I am so glad every- 
’ she sighed, and kissed him | 


Gay, and | 
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“What makes you think she’s engaged at 
all?”’ I inquires. 

““They always are,” glooms Milt. 

““Well,’’ I assures him, “‘this gal’s not; 
she hasn’t even a steady as far as I know. 
Pretty, eh?” 

“‘T guess so,’””? mumbles Small; “but I’m 
probably wrong.’’ And he switches the 
subject to silence. However, I’m not 
through with it. 

“Jennie,” I remarks, after a bit, ‘‘is 
cuckoo about shortstops, especially the 
tall, rangy kind. Show her some snappy 
fielding and you’ll make a grand slam with 
her.” 

““There’s no chance of my playing good 
here,”’ says Milt; ‘‘and even if I was to 
make a lucky stop, it’d be in the first inning 
of a game that she come to late.” 

Grogan has Small warm up, but doesn’t 
start him in the line-up that afternoon. In 
place of Clancy at short, Bull’s got a young 
bench heater named Kane performing. If 
he’s a ball player, I’m the Duke of York’s 
favorite grouse moor. The only drives hit 
in his direction that he doesn’t bobble are 
the ones that go over his head, and he 
makes enough of a stab at those to gum up 
the catches for the left fielder. 

‘“Where’d you get Kid Sieve?”’ I asks the 
chief. 

“The same place where he’s gone back 
to,” snorts Bull. 

“You ought to keep him,” says I, sar- 
eastic. “‘I understand Kane’s so scrappy 
that he can lick his weight in umpires, and 
what else do you need?”’ 

Grogan just glares and moves away. In 
the fifth inning, with the score 6 to 2 in 
favor of the Lizards, we get a man on. An 
out follows and Kane’s the next bird up, 
but Bull wigwags him to the showers. 

““Let’s see what you can do,” he growls to 


, 


ult. 

“T’ll hit into a double play sure,’’ comes 
back Small, and starts for the plate. 

“Here,” I yells after him, “‘take this bat; 
that one’s too light for you.” 

““What’s the difference?” shrugs Milt. 
“An out’s an out.” 

The first pitch is a roundhouse curve so 
far outside it couldn’t have been reached 
with a fishing rod, but the boy takes a 
swish at it. 

“And I took out Kane for that!’? moans 
Grogan. 

“Give the kid a chance,” I snaps. 

“Leaving him in there,”’ snorts Bull, “‘is 
more like giving our chance a kid.” 

The next ball’s almost as bad and Milt 
misses it a couple of good-sized feet. The 
third one’s wide, too, but the umpire never 
gets a chance to call it names. Small steps 
forward a little, catches the pill on the seam 
and smacks it down the third-base line for 
the kind of wallop any bank’d loan you 
three bases on. Of course the lad on first 
scores. 

Gillen goes to bat, and while he’s letting a 
few bad ones go by I notices Milt and the 
Lizard’s third sacker talking back to each 
other like they were sore about something. 
All of a sudden Small beats it away from 
the bag and the next thing I knows he’s 
knocking dust from the plate off his uni- 
form, safe as wheat in the bin. 

“Nice steal,” says I. 

‘“What’s the idea,”’ growls Bull, “‘of pull- 
ing a nut stunt like that with us three runs 
behind?” 

“He made me,’ mumbles Milt, thumb- 
ing toward the Lizard on third. 

“How do you mean, made you?” howls 
Grogan. 

‘He said I spiked him,” explains Small, 
‘and he was so mad I thought he was 
going to take a punch at me. Sol just ran 
away from him.” 

‘And came home,” sneers Bull, “‘to tell 
mamma, eh?”’ 

“There’s Jennie waving,’ I cuts in, 
pointing to the boxes near the dugout. 
“Go on over and talk to her.’”’ 

Milt hesitates, but finally drifts over to 
the stands. 

‘‘Listen here, chief,” says I, when Small’s 
out of hearing. “‘I know that boy better 
than you do and you'll never get any- 
wheres riding him. Rabbits ain’t made to 
roar and you can’t make ’em roar. Get 
me ” 


“He ought’ve taken a stiff poke at 
Smathers,” mutters Grogan, ‘instead 


te) 
“Giggling catfish!” I cuts in. “You 
didn’t believe the reason he gave you for 
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stealing home, did you? Maybe he did 
have words with Smathers like he said, 
but he came in because he saw he could beat 
the long wind-up Dill was taking. Milt’s 
fast, bo, like the rabbit he is.”’ 

“What was the idea of him ——” begins 
Grogan. 

“Lying?” Lasks. ‘I told you about that 
complex, didn’t I? The kid’s just made up 
his mind that he can’t do nothing good and 
he’s made it up so strong that when he 
does do something good he tries to stall out 
of it. You’ve met lot of bims that try to 
alibi out of rotten plays, haven’t you?” 

“Read my pay roll,’ says Bull. 

“Well,” I tells him, “Small’s got the 
same kind of alibi, only with the reverse 
English. It’s a sort of yellow streak in the 
dome. His hands and feet do great work, 
but his bean won’t believe it.”’ ‘ 

By this time our side’s been retired with- 
out any more runs and Milt takes his place 
out in the field with the rest of the Sox. 
I’m hoping the boy’ll get some hard 
chances right off the reel so’s to cinch 
Clancy’s job, and my hopes come through 
strong. The first ball hit in the sixth by 
Jenkins, the Lizard catcher, is a mean 
bounder a few feet in front of the plate. 
Small comes in fast, picks the pill up with 
one hand and with the same scooping mo- 
tion zips it down to first before Jenkins has 
fairly got his hind foot off the rubber. 

“Fast and pretty, eh?” I remarks. 

“Sweet and snappy,” admits Bull. 

“Tell that to Milt,” says I, “and he'll 
probably explain to you that he’d forgotten 
to turn off the water in his bathroom and 
was coming in to attend to it when the ball 
ran into his glove.” 

“How about the snap to first?” grins 
Grogan. ‘‘How’d he alibi that?” 

“‘That’d be no trouble for him at all,” I 
grins back. ‘‘The ball was so hot he threw 
it away to get rid of the sting and it just 
happened to bounce into Ellis’ lunch 
hooks.” 

The next Lizard singles to right, but 
Small brings the inning to an end with a 
double play that pulls the cash customers 
out of their seats and even gets the chief on 
his dogs. 

“Don’t praise him,’”’ I cautions Grogan, 
figuring that it’s best not to have the lad 
talked to. 

“T don’t aim to,’’ returns Bull, and then 
he turns to Milt. ‘“ What’s the matter?” 
he yelps. ‘‘Got lead in your hoofs? We 
field bunts around here; we don’t sit down 
and wait for ’em to roll into our laps.”’ 

“Huh!’’ I gasps. 

“T know I ought to have got it on the 
fly,” mumbles Small. ‘I told him”’— 
pointing to me—‘“‘that I’d never make good 
in this league.” 

“And that double play,’ rages on the 
boss. “‘ You came within ten feet of muffing 
it. Don’t keep the ball in your hand all 
day. You can read what it says on the 
cover some night. Never mind doing it 
when there’s a double play in sight.” 

“‘T wanted to see if I could get a rise out 
of him,” explains Bull when Milt shambles 


way. 

“Swell chance,” I jeers. ‘‘How you going 
to get a rise out of a guy by agreeing with 
him?” 

11 
ee keeps up the pace set the first 
day with the Blue Sox, playing errorless- 

plus ball in the field and banging out base 
hits game after game. By the end of the 
week he’s collected sixteen safeties out of 
twenty-four tries, turned in a half dozen 
double plays and is on petit-larceny terms 
with every bag on the diamond. Pretty 
soon I have to leave on a long scouting trip 
and I goes to say bye-bye to Bull. 

“Want me to pick up another Small?” I 
asks the chief. 

“Sure,” says Grogan, “‘if you can corral 
one without a complex.” 

“That still worrying you?” I inquires. 

“Tt is,” returns Bull. “‘I don’t care how 
good Milt is, I just can’t get used to having 
a bad sign like him around the lot. Yester- 
day he wanted to know if he’d be released 
in time to go to some hick wedding in St. 
Louis ”’ 


“Keep him around much longer,” says 
I, “and he won’t have to go to St. Louis for 
a wedding.” 

“How?” puzzles Grogan. 

“Well,” I tells him, “‘I see a good deal of 
Milt and I seé a good deal of Jennie, both 
at the same time.” 

“Forget it,” growls Bull. ‘‘She’s been 
taking pity on the kid on account of his 
being so lonesome and blue all the time. 
You don’t think a girl with her spirit’d 
fall for a wet piece of crape like Small, do 
you?” 

“What,” I wants to know, “is my 
thinking, or even their own thinking, got 
to do with love? If she’s really pitying 
Milt you can go out and buy your present 
now. You don’t object to a good ball 
player in the family, do you?” 

“And what a ball player he’d be,”’ mur- 
murs Grogan, “if he only had some fight 
in him!” 

“T know,” says I; ‘‘you’d like him to hit 
a home run and on the way in stop long 
enough to bite an umpire’s ear off and spike 
a couple of basemen.” 

With which sarcastic fling I departs for 
the ivory fields. Of course I follows the 
doings of the Blue Sox in the papers wher- 
ever I am, and I’m sure swelled up over the 
bottled-in-bond three-star ball my find 
keeps playing for the next two or three 
weeks. Then things change. 

The slipping of Milt is slow at first. It 
starts with a batting slump, a whole series 
with the Hawks going by without Small 
making a hit. That doesn’t worry me 
much, every slugger running into an off 
spell during the season; but what does 
annoy me is the 2’s and 3’s in the error 
column on the line with Milt’s moniker. 
Also his base stealing has dribbled to 
nothing. 

“Well,” I remarks to Joe Woods, when 
I gets to his burg, “‘when the kid slumps he 
slumps all over, doesn’t he?”’ 

“T don’t understand it,’”’ he frowns. ‘“‘I 
see the other day where he hit a real single 
to right and was thrown out at first. He 
sure’s gone to pieces.” 

But the next morning I gets a little light 
on the subject. I’m reading a piece about 
the game between the Sox and the Wolves 
when I pipes this paragraph: 


‘Small was put out by Umpire Finley in 
the third inning for throwing a bat at the 
pitcher. Milt must have come to the ball 
park with his fighting clothes on. In the 
first inning it took both teams to separate 
him and Hannegan, Small claiming that 
the Wolves’ second baseman had blocked 
him at the plate.” 


I shows the account to Woods and he 
reads it over, sort of dazed. 

“Milt!” he gasps. “Milt throw a bat! 
Milt start a fight! What have they done 
to him down there?” 

“T got an idea,” says I, grim, “and I’m 
going home to look into it.” 

Three days later I’m back at the Blue 
Sox ball park. The game’s about half over 
when I arrives. We're at bat and I sees 
from the score board that there are two 
outs. The bases are loaded, Small’s at the 
plate and Bull’s on the coaching lines at 
third. Trask is pitching for the Leopards, a 
boy that Milt’s always been able to bust 
fences with. 

“What a beautiful chance for a grand 
sweep!’’ I remarks to Mike, the trainer. 

“T don’t see,’’ he grumbles, ““why Grogan 
doesn’t put in somebody to pinch-hit for 
Small.” 

So that’s what they think of the kid now! 
Mike had the right hunch. Trask lobs over 
a slow straight one, the kind an armless 
cripple could have hit flush with a tooth- 
pick. Small hesitates, strikes late and the 
ball dribbles toward first. Trask fumbles 
around a bit, but his throw to first beats 
Milt two feet at least. 

“Out!’’ waves the umps. 

Everybody believes him excepting Small, 
who howls like a wolf and makes a mad 
dash at Finley. He’s all set to take a wallop 
at the umpire, when Bull rushes between 
pe shooes Milt out to his place in the 

eld. 


* 


~ back where he was. Think 


_an arm about his shoulder. 


“Scrappy youngster yo 
marks, when Grogan joi 
pen. ‘‘The kind you like, ¢ 

“Yeh,” says the chief, 

“Tt seems,” I goes on, ‘th 
You can make a rabbit ro 

“Yeh,’? mumbles Bull. 

“But,” I continues, ‘rab’ 
handle speed exclusive, and 
another line like roaring, 
they have to give up some gpee, 
room for it—yes?”’ us 

“Who you bawling out?” yelp; 
“Tt isn’t my fault.” hn 

“No?” says I. “Where's Jem 

“Up in the stands,” returns] 
be in the clubhouse after the gar 

I don’t say any more. P 
Leopards are retired, and ] 
the dugout. 

“Ever see such a dirty de 
the minute he catches sight 

“You mean the play at fi 

“Sure,” he barks. “I wassa 
three feet, wasn’t I?” 2 

“JT didn’t notice,” says 
“‘What’s the matter, boy? Bi 
haven’t you?” 

‘“Me!” roars the rabbit. ‘ 
better’n ever, but I’m just 
Taw.” 

“Better brace up,’ I ad 
be back in the bushes aga 

“T laugh,” says Milt. 
Blue Sox be without me? 
this layout and Grogan kno 
to the mat for a bonus the 
believe me if he don’t ——” — 

“What you wearing these d 
in. ‘A belt or suspenders?” 

“‘Neither,’’ returns Small. 
you're getting at. I was so 
I came here, but now that Ik 
better I am than the rest of 
league a yy 

“See you after the game,” 
it away for a few quiet think: 
to the clubhouse a half ho 
find Bull and Jennie in the ¢ 
I have known her since she 
to pet a grasshopper, I can 

“Girl,” says I, “‘you’ve 
star ball player for your un 

“Milton?” she asks. 

“Milton,” I replies. 
inferior from his complex 


” 
. 


“ce 


Jennie. 
man that’ll stand up for his 

“T’m afraid Jim’s righ 
. “T like them scrappy 
but it seems that Small car 


going a little far.” ~ 
‘Look at the box score,” 
the results of your cure. Yo 
for his new line of stuff, are 
“T certainly have tried to b 
outlook,’’ answered Jennie. 
“‘And,’’ I adds, “darken 0 
ize that Milt’s flop is gonna 
nant?” 
“And you,” says Bull, “ 
I’ve had it all fixed to get 
“Tt’s this way,” I goes on 
anxious to show off what. 
that he can’t keep his mi 
Be a good girl, Jennie, and 
“Hasy,” laughs she. “E 
thing I tell him.” ; 
Just then the door bangs 
walks Small. wy 
“Come on, kid,’’ he scowls. 
going to wait out here all 
I notices Bull’s jaw set 
voice used by Milt, but he 
thing. Jennie walks over t 


“Milton,” says she, soft, 
the way you acted in the g 
know,” she goes on, “‘I th 
better as you were whe’ 
Won’t you ——” ' 

“Cut it out,’’ he yelps, “2 

“Listen to me,” flames " 
I'll never talk to you agai 

“Suit yourself,” shr 
woman’s going to tell mi 
what not to do.” And h 
office. For a little while 

“Well,” says I, “it se 
a rabbit to roar, but he’ 
again,” 


rbara came she said at once 
uld play a new piece on the 
ia. It was her usual pretext for 


ike this other one?” 
y this one at all the roof gar- 


‘to a roof garden?” 

n( exactly. But I am, Hor-ace; 
> jam.” : 

rc gardens in Leonard?” 


d. 
pi2d they were talking about 
of‘ourse, and tried hard to read 


‘eports. ; 
you happen to be with that 
a ” 


, don’t have to tell, I guess; I 
ii anybody I want to, I guess.” 
said you couldn’t, but as 
it, Hor-ace?”’ 

, don’t think you ought to, ex- 


o chink he is very—awful?’’ Her 
{illed. 

vise than anybody,” he replied 
ai cynicism. “Still, he’s not right 


yihe begged him then, in a whis- 
ell me; and Horace replied an- 
t| she thought he was that kind 
lele she had another guess com- 
el see it now, his fear and agony 
veyeen dreadful when he saw her 
a and again with Pender. The 
w her when I didn’t and my 

didn’t was because he watched 


ch strange innocent boldness of a 
rl he had put her curls up and got 
e etty muslin dress or other, and 
1 {2 gate again the very next night 
Ik with Horace. Pender was 


he felt he had no business let- 
biseen with him. He was known 
Hh Ridge as a rake of the most 
lor. Even while her blithe trust 
vénnoyed him, his gentle care of 
‘most pathetic. He was wise 
cto hint once at his bad reputa- 
2w it would fan her absurd fas- 
him still higher. Instead, he 
Srp lectures about her behavior, 
uind her parents and to try to 
nung in school. It was amazing 
{(n of knowledge slipped off Bar- 
"Ny mind. She still has ridiculous 


20graphy. 

fastened herself to him like a 
1 ten, and I suppose his amuse- 
Grritation gradually grew into 
‘ ndness such as he had for his 
. san t think it went very deep 


2.| Stil). —— 


the Natchee River, and once 
him up the Ridge, our highest 
n,) show him the crevice she had 


. H a half hidden by bit- 


like. a smuggler’s cave,” she 
,|nd I’ve been inside it to see if 
8 there; only nothing was and 


tlhe had racki 
nfetulan ng headaches that 


She would romp in childish 
dog Whisky, who loved 

ender stared moodily at the sky 
ar. Yet he liked to have her 
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about; he said she cheered him up. He 
must have been racked with more things 
than headaches—queer distorted emotions 
of envy, passion, avarice, and infrequent 
fury at the listlessness of his own nature. 

He was always aloof with her, often rude 
or sullen. In spite of her protests, he was 
invariably punctilious about bringing her 
back at a proper hour. His notions about 
young girls were far more old-fashioned 
than mine, and he guarded her with a curi- 
ously jealous care. 

Although Barbara was bitterly disap- 
pointed in the matter of roof gardens and 
pearls, she was still allured by the clandes- 
tine. It pleased her tremendously to walk 
down the street so as to meet him, or to get 
out of the racer on the edge of town. 

One time after he had left her so and was 
driving on, his cap pulled over his gray 
sulky face, he was stopped by a boy on a 
horse that did not budge from the middle of 
the road. Pender was in a bad temper and 
he hurled fluent names and curses at the 
boy for making him stop. The boy’s brown 
face whitened as he slid from the horse. 

“That’s what I think of you, too,” he 
said gruffly. “‘Now come on, you 1 

Staring at him, Pender burst into loud 
laughter. 

“Sorry,” he said, ‘I’m afraid I haven’t 
timese es 

The boy was almost crying with rage, 
and Pender saw that something deeper had 
infuriated him. 

“What’s the matter?” 
“Don’t you like my looks?” 

“You know what’s the matter,” said 
Horace, scuffing his toe viciously in the 
dirt. “‘You’ve got to leave her alone or 
you'll have trouble—trouble with me!” 
And he raised his homely tanned face, look- 
ing very fierce and worried and young. 

Pender looked away at the Ridge crouch- 
ing like a quiet bison in the twilight. Dark 
color stained his high cheek bones. 

“So all you fools think that!” he said, 
very low. Horace scuffed his toe in the 
road without answering. “‘All right,’ said 
the man, carelessly, scornfully, and he 
threw the car into gear as if it were an airy 
whimsical gesture. Then he shot down the 
road, an impersonal gray streak, leaving 
ee standing wretchedly in the cloud of 

ust. 


said Pender. 
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I SUPPOSE it always comes to old people 
on seeing a young girl—the hope that ex- 
perience will never touch her. A futile 
hope, and selfish. It seemed to me those 
days that I could not bear to have light- 
hearted little Barbara so miserable. Her 
sadness was as transparent as her delight. 
She could conceal nothing in her clear 
changeful eyes, and they lay now in her 
lovely face like dark shadowed pools. She 
didn’t know what was the matter; she 
didn’t know why he drove by each evening 
without so much as a sidewise glance; she 
was helpless; all she could do was swing on 
the gate and stare after him piteously. 

At last, when her belated pride forbade 
her to do that, she would sit inside, trying 
clumsily to embroider on some frivolous 
pink silk garment. She would look up, I 
didn’t know why, when she heard the tear- 
ing grind of a noisy car along the street, 
and then she would bend low over the big, 
hard, uneven knots she was making. 

No, she was not in love with him. It was 
more simple—less simple?—than that. In 
truth, she had never even known him; she 
had known only a wicked, dashing creature 
whom she had imagined. Before young 
girls know how to be in love, they are fas- 
cinated first by some figure of their own 
invention. She was in love with romance; 
and—God help the child !—she thought this 
poor drab Pender was romantic. 

Her summer dragged on and she was al- 
most glad to go back to school, glad to 
leave High Ridge, where she had always 
been so happy. The evening before she 
left, Horace was here. And she has told me 
that he, too, was miserable. They were 
only children just beginning to play at life, 
but you remember and I remember the 
gravity of that groping play. 

Barbara kept banging out some foolish 
piece on the piano as if she didn’t know 
what else to do—some English piece that 
came out during the war. It had a swinging 
rhythm: 


My word! Ain’t they carryin’ on, 
Carryin’ on! 


It’s dreadful to think upon, 
Think upon! 

My word, how they’re carryin’ on, 

There’s no mistake, they’re 
Carryin’ on! 


“But will you write to me?” came 
Horace’s voice above the banging. 

“T don’t know,” she said carelessly, toss- 
ing her curls. 

“You don’t like me any more,” he said, 
but she wouldn’t stop playing. ‘‘Oh, Bar- 
bara, what’s the trouble? Why don’t— 
why don’t you like me any more?” 

“T do like you,” she said, her fingers fly- 
ing the faster. 

““Come on out on the porch,” he said. 
“T want to tell you something.” 

She says as soon as they stepped through 
the doorway he blurted out the whole 
scene with Pender: 

“T thought I ought to tell you, beeause 
I know he hasn’t stopped here since that 
day. You feel bad about something and I 
know that’s it. Barbara, do you hate me 
for what I did?” And he caught her slen- 
der wrists so tightly in his strong hands 
that she fairly wrenched herself away, sob- 
bing angrily: 

“Tt was none of your business. Go away. 
I do hate you!” 

She rushed in like a whirlwind, slamming 
the door, and then stood there listening to 
Horace’s footsteps as he left the porch. 

“Come here, child,’ I said, and she 
crept up on my knee and lay there crying 
a bit, but saying nothing. I smoothed her 
curls and the tune of that foolish song kept 
pounding in my ears. And after she went 
home I could hear it—many a night. 

Those autumn evenings Horace got to 
dropping in. He came first to borrow a 
book in reference to some school debate. 
I was pretty lonesome; I enjoyed having 
him sit a while, even though he only made 
solemn comments on the weather and 
smiled bashfully. But when I got out some 
of my old cider he would stay longer. At 
last I taught him chess, and though he 
couldn’t beat me, naturally, he found some 
fun in trying. 

“‘T’ll beat you sometime, sir,’”” he would 
always boast. I liked that. 
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THINK it was around the last of Octo- 

ber the Pender affair occurred. AsI say, 
I didn’t know Pender except by sight. All 
I knew was that a case was up in the crimi- 
nal court—the State versus Pender. 

Impulsively, he had sold the gray racer 
to his friend Graham Means, and then in- 
sisted on buying it back. Means refused 
and it was alleged that Pender shot and 
killed Means in their drunken quarrel. The 
whole county was shaken by the crime, for 
the two young men came of quiet, decent, 
well-off families. All the wiseacres went 
about shaking their heads and saying, “I 
told you so. I always said something like 
this would happen to those good-for- 
nothing sports.” 

When she read the story in the papers, 
Barbara says, she crept away to her room. 
That day she could scarcely eat her meals. 
She was cold with the horror of it. She kept 
seeing Pender’s face looking out through 
the bars of his cell. She kept thinking of 
the hours she had spent with that man 
whose picture now stared at her from under 
the icy headlines. But to this day she is a 
person of glorious and often preposterous 
loyalties. To this day she has believed that 
Pender was innocent. 

She wrote me a hasty little letter which 
I could hardly make out: 


“‘Tsn’t it terrible what awful things they 
say in the papers about people who do 
things—I mean like Ralph Pender did? 
Only I don’t believe it a bit. Do you, 
grandpa? I think somebody has just made 
it up about him. If you are the judge, I 
hope you won’t send him up, because think, 
grandpa, how you would feel if you pun- 
ished an innocent man! 

“T don’t feel well, I had a chill last night 
and mother put the hot-water bottle in my 
bed and then I was too warm all night.” 


I didn’t know what prompted her inco- 
herent plea and I wrote back lightly that a 
judge must not let himself be influenced by 
other people’s emotions, but only by the 
facts presented in the trial. She must have 
thought me very stern, for she didn’t dare 
to beg me again. 
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When the case came to trial in-the De- 
cember term of court I had no notion of her 
interest in it. Her childish heart must have 
been sadly torn when she heard of my 
cruelty! It was a lenient sentence too. 
A killing done in passion is not murder in 
the first degree, of course, and the evidence 
was largely circumstantial—Pender’s auto- 
matic, and the like. 

As I faced the court room with its nerv- 
ous jurors and crowding, excited people, I 
strongly felt the dreariness of life. Perhaps 
that was because of the gray snow outside, 
the complaining wind, the bare branches 
tapping ceaselessly at the windowpanes. Or 
perhaps it was because of Ralph Pender’s 
face—futile and gray and dreary as the 
winter day. As he sat shrunken back in 
his chair I observed him. He seemed to 
me a tired young man, rather dull, who had 
lived stupidly and had little pleasure out of 
life; he had been poisoned by his own list- 
lessness, which kept him from realizing a 
single ambition, a single principle. He was 
not even wicked; he was merely inept. 
Some pitiless urge to self-destruction had 
driven him to dissipate his health, his time. 
Some things he had wanted overmuch and 
some too little. He had never been able to 
balance his desires. Unimaginatively, even 
doggedly, he had set out to destroy himself. 

After the verdict was brought in, he re- 
ceived almost apathetically the sentence I 
gave—twenty-five years at hard labor in 
the state prison at Leonard. 

Terrified by the thought of him coming 
there—the crowds at the train, the guards, 
the handcuffs, his desolate face unshielded 
from the staring eyes—Barbara suddenly 
found the place unbearable. Fortunately 
her Christmas vacation was beginning and 
she eagerly accepted my invitation to spend 
the holidays in High Ridge. She had been 
with me only a week when we had the news 
that Pender had escaped from the peniten- 
tiary. She did not say she was glad; she 
said nothing; she merely looked at me with 
sad triumph. For it seemed that there was 
no chance of recovering him. The flurried 
stories were that he had been tracked to 
Florida, had boarded a train to New York, 
had shot himself. But nobody was sure— 
the earth seemed to have swallowed him. 

Two days later Barbara went on a lonely 
walk up the mountain. Her face was pallid 
when she came back, her dark eyes feverish, 
and all during supper she answered my re- 
marks absently or not at all. 
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HIS is what happened: She went on 

that lonely walk in a morbid desire to see 
again the places she had gone with Pender. 
And as she paused a long time by the 
crevice in the rock that she had childishly 
thought a smuggler’s cave, the bushes 
stirred and he stepped quietly out. 

“Tt’s nothing at all,” he said in a low, 
taut voice. “Nothing, nothing! Don’t be 
seared, don’t scream. Think of it like this: 
I was hiding in there, and I just stepped out. 
Don’t look like that, child! I was afraid 
you would come in and be scared to death. 
That’s why I came out, see? You see, 
don’t you?”’ 

Consider it as coldly as you please, he 
had risked his freedom to avoid terrorizing 
the child. As she listened to his familiar, 
reassuring voice her trembling left her and 
she could speak again. 

“How did you get away—from there?” 
she whispered. 

Moistening his dry lips, he answered, 
“Hit the guard over the head with an iron 


bar. Bribed another. You know. It 
doesn’t matter. Where do they think I 
am?”’ 


“New York—Florida—everywhere but 
here,” she stammered, gazing up into his 
unshaven face, fascinated. 

“That’s why I came. They wouldn’t 
think I’d come here, would they?” he 
asked, twisting his hands together nerv- 
ously. Then, after a tense pause, he ap- 
pealed, ‘‘What are you going to do? Tell? 
It’s only fair to tell me what you're going 
to do!”’ 

“Oh, no!’’ she cried, amazed at his sup- 
position. “Why, how could I? Why, how 
could I do that—when you didn’t do it? 
For I never believed a minute,” she said 
with her placid faith, ‘that you did it at 
all, of course. And there’s prob’ly some 
way I can help you. But maybe you think 
I’m too young to help you.” 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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matically adjusts itself to uneven surfaces. Rubber tipped legs. 


2- Stronger 


Steel is stronger than wood. Steel lasts indefinitely. Our cot doesn’t get rick: 
It resists rough handling. It resists rust. Top is extra fine 12 oz. Khaki du 
especially treated for strength and wear. | 


3- Lighter than wo 


Compared with most wooden cots of equal size, the Cable Steel Cot weighs the si 
—in many cases, less. It can be carried about without fatigue, even on longhil 
cause it weighs only16 pounds. In the home, a woman or child:can carry it 


4-Compact 
This wonderful cot folds or opens in 50 seconds with the neatness of 


brella. Not big and bunglesome. Folds to 5 in. x 7 in. x 38 in. A con 
handle makes it easy to carry. In the home it can be stowed away in a cl 


5~ Sanitary 


Steel is more sanitary than wood. It is easy to keep clean. Doesn’t 4 

insects or vermin. Big and comfortable, when open—6 ft. 4 in. long, 25 in. W 

Also Cable Gs) 17 in. high. Tailored top cannot sag; it is tapebound and double seed. | 
Chairs & Stools 


New-day refinements. Fold compactly. 

Rubber tipped legs. Longer life. Hand- 

some green enameled steel. Strong. 
Comfortable. Chair weight, 434 pounds, 
price $1.50; stool, 4 pounds, price $1.25, 
Better than wood. 
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reasoned. ‘“‘No, Barbara, not again to- 
night. I’m sorry, but I’ve got to come 
down on you a little.” 

Still clutching her coat, she walked stiffly 
up the stairs. 

“T’ll go to bed then,” she choked, and 
went on to her room without kissing me 
good night, as was her custom. 

I sat a long time in the library, feeling 
upset and annoyed. At last there was a 
ring at the door and Horace came in. His 
pleasant ugly face suddenly struck me as 
very fine. I wondered why my grand- 
daughter should prefer that young pup of a 
George. She had had some quarrel with 
Horace, I knew, and now here he was, shyly 
hoping to catch a glimpse of her. He mut- 
tered something about wanting a book to 
read and I soon had him in my cozy library, 
toasting his feet at the fire. 

“Just wait a moment,’ I said diplomati- 
eally; “‘I’ll call Barbara down, for I’m sure 
she’ll not want to miss you.” 

I thought she was sitting up there sulking 
and would be pleased to be called down. 
But when I knocked at her door there was 
of course no answer. I peeped in and saw 
she was gone. She had made use of the 
back stairs to keep her appointment. Ina 
confusion of emotions I returned to the 
room below. 

“Play me a game of chess,’ I said ab- 
ruptly, ‘‘for I think she has gone out some- 
where and will soon be back.” 

We set out the chessmen, the old satiny 
pieces glistening cream and black in the 
firelight. 

“You move first, sir,”’ said Horace. 

We played in silence. But at each faint 
step outside on the frozen walk we stirred 
and looked up. I grew more and more un- 
easy. . Barbara, Barbara, where have 
you gone on this cold winter night? . . . 
And the boy caught something of my tense- 
ness, but he went on, doggedly trapping 
my men. 

“Ah, I didn’t see that!’’ I murmured 
again and again while the board swam 
vaguely before my eyes. 

After long cautious thought he moved 
a castle, getting a second line on my queen. 

“Check,’’ I said, mechanically advanc- 
ing my bishop. And he hurried his castle 
back to protect his king. 

The clock ticked loudly as we surveyed 
the board, and sometimes an ember in the 
grate crackled and burst into flame like a 
red flower. Now he moved his remaining 
knight with a deliberate hand. 

“Check,” he said, his eyes shining tri- 
umphantly. 

I studied a second and then looked 
sheepish. 

“Checkmate,” I said, for the young ras- 
cal had beaten me. It was a great moment 
for him, a real victory, and he could 
scarcely conceal his cockiness. He had 
been working for it all winter, as he had not 
beaten me before—or since, I may add. 

But he forgot his triumph the instant he 
looked up and saw Barbara standing in the 
hall. She had come quietly in through 
the kitchen door and walked straight into 
the front hall as if she didn’t know what she 
were doing. Now she was standing there 
motionless, her head on one side as if she 
were listening, and her face looked like a 
ghost’s. 

“Barbara!” I cried, springing from my 
chair. ‘“‘What’s the matter with you?”’ for 
she looked so strange. 

“Hush!” she said, catching her breath. 

She waited there again as if she were lis- 
tening, and although I stood by the fire, my 
spine crept with cold and I listened too. 
The boy, who also had risen, stared at the 
floor without speaking. 

There was no sound but the clock’s tick- 
ing. Then up from the river came the faint 
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hoarse whistle of a freighter, and all at once 
Barbara seemed to crumple down against 
the stairs. 
VII 

ORACE was first to reach her, and he 

lifted her up in his strong young arms 
as if she were very precious, and he put her 
down tenderly upon the sofa. She had not 
fainted; she said her knees just gave way. 

“‘T didn’t go anywhere; I just went fora 
walk because I had a headache. Don’t 
scold me, grandpa,”’ she said, looking at me 
brightly. 

I couldn’t scold her, I dared not even 
question her; and besides, Horace was still 
sitting there clutching her hand with a look 
of deep oblivion on his face. At first she 
pretended not to notice him, and then she 
laughed and began to rattle off nonsense. 

“T’m all right now; you needn’t to hold 
my hand, Hor-ace. Isn’t it funny how 
things get all right? It seems as if they 
wouldn’t and then they do!” 

But I noticed she didn’t take her hand 
away, and once, I am sure, she gave his a 
violent squeeze. 

“Horace is a nice boy,’”’ she said sud- 
denly, after he had gone. “Do you know, 
grandpa, it seems to me tonight he is about 
the nicest person I know—except you, 
grandpa,” she added politely. 

As I said, she is a lovely thing, she is 
twenty-one years old and going to be mar- 
ried next June. That may seem young; 
yet she’s better off married, a girl like 
Barbara. 

Horace hesitates to marry her. He 
thinks she is an heiress because she has ten 
thousand dollars in the bank. When the 
notification came, accompanied by a terse 
letter from some lieutenant, Barbara did 
not seem very surprised. She has no sense 
about money and wanted at once to buy a 
limousine, a fur coat, a mesh bag and 
Pender’s old Airedale. All the astonish- 
ment was felt by her folks and by the peo- 
ple in Leonard. 

“Some soldier,” they whispered in awed 
tones, “‘saw her high-school picture in the 
paper and made out his government in- 
surance to her!” 

And even her family treated her with 
reverence because she was so convincingly 
pretty. Still, they wouldn’t let her buy any 
of those silly things and made her invest 
her money in bonds at four per cent. 

I am the only person to whom she ever 
told the true story. She showed me the 
letter that came from Germany. It was 
written stiffly by some young officer who 
had, I suspected, not liked his dead com- 
rade too well and was merely setting down 
stock phrases of unfelt regret for Private 
Frank K. Lewis. He had died of influenza 
after a few months’ service with the Amer- 
ican Army of Occupation in Germany. 
They needed men badly for that business 
and were taking almost anybody. Barbara 
and I alone have guessed who that queer, 
morose, unliked private really was. 

“And it is strange,”’ she said, with naive 
wonder at chance, ‘“‘that he got away from 
so much trouble and danger and then just 
simply died—over there—like that.” 

After this, Barbara grew rapidly older, 
as girls do. She worried enormously about 
her collar bone and couldn’t wait for her 
arms and shoulders to grow up. She had 
seen the destruction of her first romantic 
conception and that is always the first step 
toward maturity. She had seen the house 
with golden windows, and knows now, I 
think, that they were only glass with her 
fancy shining on them. But she is little 
changed. She is still Barbara. She will al- 
ways be inventing golden windows. That 
may be a good thing or a bad thing. 

Well, well! We old people, we like to sit 
and talk about youth. 
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Hea To'Pleasure and Safety 


of Motoring and Save Money 


Thereare many accessories offered to 
the Ford owner, there are various arti- 
cles that the man who ownsa Ford car 
could use on it, but there is nothing 
that you can get that will add so 
much to your comfort as the ARG 
accessories shown here. 

All of these accessories are very inex- 
pensive and they have to do with mak- 
ing riding in Ford cars easier and safer. 


Ask Your Dealer 


Leading automobile dealers will supply you 
with ARG Ford Fender Braces, Auxiliary 
Springs, and the Radius Rod Braces. If, 
however, your dealer can not supply you, 
we will be glad to send any one of these 
articles—or all of them—prepaid upon 
receipt of price. 


Dealers Wanted : T° seagswho 


ARG Ford Accessories should write to us at 
once. These popular-priced, comfort-giving 
articles take well with the public. Write for 
full informations 


ARG AUXILIARY SPRING COMPANY 
Dept. P, Birmingham, Ala. 


This brace reinforces the radius rod and axle. It saves 
the car from injury caused by radius rod breaking at 
the eyehole, and it prevents the nut coming off and al- 
lowing the rod to drop down and stick in the roadway, 
Holds the front axle firmly in alignment and prevents 
wheels from “‘shimmying"”. Acts as insurance. 
vents accidents, Easy to put on. 


Pre- 
Price $1.75 pair. 


AMS Auxifiary Springs 


The ARG “Twin"’ Shock Absorber and Auxiliary 
Spring makes the car ride easier. It stabilizes the front 


of the car and prevents the rear end from “whipping” 
when going over a rough road. It actsasa shock absor- 
ber to the front spring and makes it easier on the motor. 


It prevents front spring breakage. Made of best ma- 
terial. Easy to put on. Price $5.50. 


ARG Ford Fender Braces 


Below is shown the celebrated ARG Front Fender 
Brace—the ideal Ford fender brace. Not attached to 
fenders, but to the steel plates under the fenders. 
Holds the fenders still, keeps them from sagging and 
cuttingintothetires, Preventsrattles, Bracesthe whole 
body of the car and improves the appearance. Easy 
to put on. It never breaks or wears out. Price $2.50. 
At the lower left is shown the ARG Rear Fender 
Brace. Thisrigidly attaches 
to the chassis. Holds the 
* fenders in right position 
and stops vibration and 
rattle. Price $2.50, pair. 
A combination of both the 
Front and Rear Fender 
Braces will make your 
Ford last longer, look bet- 
ter and be noiseless. You 
can't get better value for 
$5.00. ARG Accessories 
are fully guaranteed. 
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HERE’S THE DECORATING 
BOOK YOU WANT 

Many helpful suggestions for making 

ome a more delightful place to live are 

contained in this little handbook of dec- 

orating information. Just send 10 cents 

to Dept. “S’’ to cover mailing costs. 


Boys and Girls: 


For a beautiful seven- 


color reproduction of the painting shown 
at the top of this page, suitable for fram- 
ing, send a dime for postage to Dept. S. 
Berry Brothers’ dealer in your town will tell 
you how boys and girls get Berry wagons. 


Detroit, Mich. 


BERR 
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That Berry wagon you had when you were a child we 
finished with one coat of Liquid Granite Floor Varnish. Di 
it ever turn white? Did the finish ever crack, peel or chir 
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It was just a quick, ‘‘once over” 
job onalittle toy wagon . . . but 
it stood all of the punishment that 
weather, hard usage and the neigh- 
borhood children could give it. 


That same durable, wear-resisting 
varnish is what you should use 
on your floors now. 


Back in your grandfather's time 
Liquid Granite was used on the 
hardwood floors of the best house 
in town, just as it is today. And 
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Liquid Granit 


| . q 
when you were a child you ma 


have been one of the first t 
discover that hammer blow 
would dent the wood but 1 ni 
mar the finish. 


You know all about Liqui 


Granite. You've known it sin 
you were a youngster. And yc 
know it is more than just wate 
proof that it wears! Bu 
it for your floors and save tl 
cost of frequent refinishing. 
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Varnishes Enamels 


Stains 


Walkerville, 
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sunlit street, the crowds of people and the 
busy stream of motor cars and vehicles of 
every description. Perhaps there was some- 
thing in his face which he did not care for 
his companion to see. When he turned 
round his expression was purely negative. 

“Levy,” he said, “I would like you to 
understand this matter from my point of 
view. Some years ago eleven of us formed 
a little syndicate to conduct certain finan- 
cial operations. I think I can say without 
undue conceit that I had most of the 
brains, as I certainly had most of the 
capital. We agreed that the profits should 
be pooled into fifteen shares, of which I 
should have five and the remaining mem- 
bers one each. Is that right?” 

“Quite right, quite right, Mr. Channay. 
You were very much the cleverest of us all. 
We ought to have been content.” 

“A good many of our transactions,” 
Gilbert Channay continued, “were pretty 
close to the wind. We were dealing with all 
sorts of people—sharks, speculators and, 
I suppose, a few mugs. We took our first 
risk with the Siamese Corporation. I 
signed balance sheets which certainly gave 
an optimistic view of the company’s prop- 
erties, and which the law courts have since 
decided were fraudulent. Fraudulent or 
not, however, my valuations turned out to 
be correct, and a very large profit was the 
result. We made so much that you others 
grew dissatisfied. You were making, or I 


‘was making for you, more money than you 


had ever made before in your lives; but 
one and all you grudged me my share. You 
went into a conspiracy.” 

“Tt was not my idea,’ Levy muttered. 

“You forgot that you had me to thank 
for a very pleasant little fortune. To pos- 
sess yourselves of my share as well as your 
own, you raked up this Siamese Corpora- 
tion affair, which if we had all stuck to- 
gether would never have come to the law 
courts. You plotted to put me into a false 
position, believing that you would be able 
to handle the whole of the funds of the syn- 
dicate during my retirement. That is right, 
isn’t it, Levy? You signed your false 
affidavit with the idea of getting me into 
trouble and helping yourself to my share of 
the profits during my absence. Right or 
wrong?” 

“Quite true, Mr. Channay,”’ Levy con- 
fessed. ‘‘I was afool. I was led away.” 

“You were all fools,’ Gilbert Channay 
continued, ‘‘to think that I should leave 
the money where anyone could get at it but 
myself. However, you have confessed and 
that is an end of it. You have confessed to 
an act of incredible meanness, and now I 
will show you how I propose to return good 
for evil.” 

Mr. Levy began to tremble again. His 
eyes grew like beads as’ they followed his 
companion’s movements. The latter with- 
drew his check book from his pocket, 
stretched it out upon the table, dipped his 
pen in the ink and ‘wrote. As though he 
were obeying some’natural law of fascina- 
tion, Mr. Levy rose stealthily from his seat, 
moved across the room and looked over the 
other’s shoulder. What he saw was like a 
message from parau se: 

* Pay to Mark Levy 
the sum of thirty w.oyrand pounds. 
GYBERT CHANNAY. 


Veritable tears stood in his eyes. There 
was a real gulp in his throat. It was a 
wonderful :aoment. 

“Mr. Channay—my dear friend—my 
dear sir,’’ he exclaimed, as he took the 
check into his pudgy tremblirg fingers, 
“what can I say?” — 

“Don’t say anything,” Gilbert Channay 
advised quietly. “I shall probably treat 
one or two of the other members of the syn- 
dicate in practically the same fashion. You 
are going to learn a new quality in life.” 

Mr. Levy’s eves were glued to the check. 

““Your handwriting, Mr. Channay,” he 
remarked sympathetically, “is not what it 
used to be. it is very shaky and much 
larger.” we 

“You fore” where I have spent the last 


few ye ‘the dry rejoinder. 
Le d changed the subject. 
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By marking danger wherever it exists, 0 
This is the day of prevention. 


prevented numberless accidents. 
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State Highway Commissions have 
Officials 
everywhere, as well as medical and dental authorities, are designating Danger 
Lines that demand our constant attention. 


Watch out for Pyorrhea at 
THE DANGER LINE 


LOOK at your teeth in a mirror. 
See those little V-shaped crev- 
ices where your gums meet your 
teeth? They are very tiny, but 
you will find them there. They 
form The Danger Line. 

In those little crevices which 
extend around each tooth, food 
gathers and ferments, forming 
acids which lead to decayed 
teeth, infected gums, abscesses 
—often to Pyorrhea. Heart 
trouble, kidney disease, under- 
mined health—all may result 
from infection due to Acid 
Decay at The Danger Line. 

Ask your dentist and he will 
tell you that Milk of Magnesia 
has been used for years to neu- 
tralize those acids in the mouth 
which attack the teeth and 
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SQUIBBS 


DENTAL CREAM 


Made with Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 


gums. Squibb’s Dental Cream 
is made with Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia. 


Brush your teeth regularly 
with Squibb’s Dental Cream and 
guard against Acid Decay and 
Pyorrhea—and soothe and 
strengthen tender gums. 
Squibb’s Dental Cream will keep 
your teeth clean and protected, 
and promote the hygienic con- 
dition of your entire mouth. 

You will like the pleasing 
flavor of Squibb’s Dental Cream, 
made with Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia. At druggists’. 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS—Chemists to the 
Medical and Dental Professions since 1858. 


QUIBB’S MILK OF MAGNESIA— 
The Standard of Quality—from which 
Squibb’s Dental Cream is made—is recom- 
mended by physicians everywhere. It may 
be purchased in large and small bottles 
from your druggist. 
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In Americas Foremost 


Hotels, Clubs, Hospitals, ~ 


and Institutions 


A Favorite Hotel Model 
No. 1135 


HERE service without stint is the rule, 
and perishable foods must be kept in 
large quantities, pure and temptingly palatable, 


there you find McCray refrigerators. 
From single units to complete equipment 
the largest institutions, 


food-saving refrigerators. 


detail insure enduring satisfaction. 


All McCray models are easily adapted for use with any 
type of mechanical refrigeration. Styles for homes, hotels, 
restaurants, hospitals, institutions, stores, markets and 


florist shops. Residence models from $35,up. Send 


for catalog, Free, and suggestions for equipment to meet 


your needs. 


McCray supplies 
every need for efficient, health-protecting, 
Patented construc- 
tion; unvarying quality in materials, skilled 
craftsmanship, and care with every hidden 
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A popular McCray residence 
model, the 460, is illustrated above. 
Below is the 411, used in grocery 
stores throughout the country; efh- 
cient, economical in operation, 
enduring. 


now 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 


3512 Lake Street 
Salesrooms in -All Principal Cities 
See Telephone Directory 


Flowers are perfectly 
kept in their delicate 
beauty and fragrant 
freshness in this 
McCray Model 620. 
A striking tribute to 
McCray efficiency is 
the fact that florists 
everywhere use these 
refrigerators. 


LOOK FOR THE Fy, 
M:CRAY NAMEPLATE '' § 


On the refrigerator 
equipment in the better 
stores, markets, hotels, Ai 
hospitals, restaurants, = 
florist shops and in homes, 


4 “ Z 
this nameplate gives pos- 43 = 
itive assurance of foods eG 7 
Cy a2? 
4 


kept pure, fresh and fo 


wholesome. 


Kendallville, Indiana 


your name anda 


Write dress in the margin 
below, check catalogs desired, 
tear out and mail to us. 

] Homes; 

C1 Hotels, Clubs; 
CJ Restaurants; 
CL) Hospitals; 

CJ Grocery Stores; 
]-Meat Markets; 
CD Florist Shops. 
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Mr. Levy picked up his hat and held out 
his hand, of which Channay took no notice. 

“T will not pretend,’ the latter con- 
cluded, ‘‘that I have forgiven you. Per- 
haps later on in life I may do so. I am 
teaching you a little lesson, which I hope 
you will take to your heart. Good morn- 
ing.” 

The excited man was incoherent but pre- 
cipitate. With the check clasped tightly 
between his fingers, he hurried out of the 
room, down the stairs, across the hall and 
into the street. In more leisurely fashion, 
with his check book still in his hand, his 
benefactor followed him. Mr. Levy entered 
the bank without recognition from anybody 
and took up his position before the desk of 
one of the cashiers. Gilbert Channay re- 
ceived a cordial and respectful welcome 
from the liveried attendant, smiles and bows 
from those of the employes who caught 
his eye as he made his way past the backs 
of customers to the manager’s office, to 
which he was instantly admitted. The 
latter welcomed him smilingly. 

“Glad to see you again, Mr. Channay,”’ 
he said. “‘What can I do for you?”’ 

His client displayed his check book. 

“Rather foolishly,” he explained, ‘‘I left 
this in my sitting room for a few minutes 
this morning, and when I returned there I 
found a very suspicious character waiting 
for me—a man whom I have every reason 
to mistrust. After his departure I saw that 
a check had been torn out. I simply came 
across to stop payment of the check in case 
of any trouble.” 

“Quite so,” the manager concurred; 
“quite so. If you will excuse me for one 
moment I will go out and give orders my- 
self to the cashiers. It is market day here, 
as you know, and we are so terribly busy 
that we should only lose time if I were to 
send a message.” 

He hurried out to the bank and Gilbert 
Channay lounged in the very handsome 
leather-covered chair, whistling softly to 
himself. The manager was gone for several 
minutes. When he returned he was followed 
by a little procession. First of all came a 
cashier. With him was Mark Levy, and 
behind, the stalwart defender of the door. 
At a gesture from the manager the latter 
remained outside. 

“‘Here is the gentleman who gave me the 
check,’”’ Mr. Levy declared, pointing to 
Channay. ‘‘He gave it to me himself not 
five minutes ago. 

Channay looked at him with a portentous 
frown. 

“TI gave you a check!”’ he repeated in- 
credulously. ‘‘Why, I refused to pay your 
fare from London even! DolI understand,”’ 
he continued, turning toward the manager, 
“that this man has presented a check pur- 
porting to be signed by me? 

The cashier silently handed him the 
oblong slip of paper. 

“The handwriting, as you will see, Mr. 
Channay,”’ he pointed out, ‘‘is very unlike 
yours, and the signature does not corre- 
spond at all with the signature we have, nor 
does your private mark appear under the 
‘Channay.’ I was bringing the check in to 
Mr. Brown here for instructions when he 
came out.” 

“This check is a forgery,’’*Ct 
nounced quietly; “anim ate... 
able forgery.” 

The manager touched tie bell and whis- 
pered a word to the attendant. The coun- 
tenance of Mark /Levy was an amazing 
epitome of consternation, fear and bewil- 
derment. 

“But, - Channay, my dear sir, is this 


anay an- 
mconceiv- 


a joke? J don’t understand. This is the 
check you gave me this morning for my 
share of the syndicate funds,” 


Channay looked at the distressed man 
coldly. 

“You will scarcely i improve matters by 
trying to brazen it out, Levy,’’ he warned 
him. “You came whining « o me this morn- 
ing and you know very well what my reply 
was. It seems that you haye attempted to 
help yourself. I wash my hands of the 
affair. It remains betwee) you and the 
bank.” 

“But you mean that you are going to 
deny that you gave me thd check?” Levy 
gasped. 

Channay turned fro 
ously. 
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yi the base of which was his tempo- 
able. The pallor of his years of con- 
o had almost disappeared during 
7s of fresh sea winds and warm 
mn He had a gun under his arm. In 
yes there was always an odd snipe 
ejaytime, and, beyond the break- 
tring of flighting duck at twilight. 
his side—a somewhat inappropriate 
so desolate a region—stood Par- 
mmaculate servant, dressed, with 
ire to subscribe to his rural sur- 
,, in a blue serge suit instead of 
it wearing the inevitable black tie 
erving still the slightly deferential 
( was part of his nature. 
‘o»wed out your instructions so far 
we able, sir,’”’ he explained. ‘‘You 
ed) place for a month or two with 
hit to be had in the shape of sport— 
e\\at was inaccessible and where it 
DOs ble to watch the approach of a 
ge; No one can reach the house, even 
y te, except by walking that mile of 
2k, and at high tide it is only the 
-w) care to tackle it; and from the 
we one would have to know these 
s tyroughly, sir, to get in through the 
; al down the creek, even when the 
‘ruaing.”’ ; 
’s, wonderful spot, Parsons,” his 
ry sclared; ‘‘suits me down to the 
d.sea fishing, rough shooting and all 
90} I asked for. I hope your wife 
’t \ind the loneliness of it.” 
'rsarsons feels as I do, sir,’’ the man 
d;\“that no sacrifice on our part 
bé0o great if we could do anything 
ke\ou comfortable after those wicked 
”re hoping, though, that later on 
_ like mixing with your friends 


bei Channay smiled pleasantly. 
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sol coughed. 
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ct to receive a few visitors, Par- 
mnay admitted cheerfully. 

n inking sometimes, sir,’’ Parsons 
mn, of those who were responsible for 
iin which happened to you. You 
n'tvish to court further trouble, sir, 
fin—I mean by trying to get level 
he! sir, or anything of that sort? I 
riot presuming, sir.”’ 

nt all,’ Channay assured him. ‘Go 
, P sons.” 

ter; that Mr. Mark Levy, sir. He 
ne the gang,” the man continued. 
ot hat he deserved at the Norfolk 
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Channay paused at the gate 
te his little domain and handed 


he said, “you're a good fellow. 
ing common sense too. I’ll let 
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you into a secret. I want to get level with 
those who have wronged me more than any- 
thing else in life. I don’t think I shall start 
enjoying things thoroughly until some of 
those little affairs have been cleared up; 
but never forget this—what happens to 
them is their lookout. I am going to take 
care of myself. Now go and tele- 
phone to Padmore’s in Norwich for some 
more of the Number Eight cartridges and 
for the duck shot, and tell Mrs. Parsons to 
let me have an omelet like yesterday’s for 
luncheon. I’m going to walk to the end of 
the creek.” 

“You'll have the tide up in about three- 
quarters of an hour, sir,’’ Parsons reminded 

im. 

“Tl watch it,’ his master promised. 

Gilbert Channay scrambled down the 
grassy bank and across the mud bottom of 
the creek where his little yawl and dinghy 
lay high and dry. On the other side was a 
great strip of marsh, stretching away to the 
mainland, with here and there a bank of sea 
lavender, many bog holes, where the grass 
was emerald green, and, farther away, the 
sluggish silvery streak of the long inlet 
which led from the sea to the old village; a 
picturesque medley of red-tiled roofs clus- 
tering around the harbor, where the small 
freighters and fishing boats lay, also upon 
the mud now, and at all manner of angles. 
Behind and beyond, the country, deep 
colored and rich soiled, a patchwork of gold 
and stubble and dark-green meadowland, 
sloped upward to a long ridge crowned 
with belts of fir trees. The tower of a fine 
old church stood out vividly against the 
empty background. There were farmhouses 
with their little bordering of ricks, a ribbon 
of road winding its way into a wood. 

Down that road, as Channay stood gazing 
meditatively landward, came an auto- 
mobile; a shapeless thing at that distance, 
but with the sun flashing on its brighter 
parts until it seemed at times almost on fire. 
It disappeared into the village and Channay 
found himself watching the spot at the back 
of the quay where it would emerge, unless 
it stayed at one or other of the two inns in 
the main street. The sun was beating down 
upon him where he stood, a lark was singing 
directly overhead, the sky was cloudless 
save for one or two little filmy fragments of 
white gossamer, almost burned into vapor 
by the noonday heat. 

Channay was no longer looking about 
him aimlessly. He watched that little open- 
ing at the end of the village street with 
eyes that never faltered. Presently the 
automobile reappeared, swung round upon 
the quay and made its way along the rough 
stretch of road which led to only one other 
low-lying farmhouse on the edge of the 
mainland and to Seaman’s Grange, which 
was the name of his own abode. He fol- 
lowed its jolting progress until it came to a 
standstill in front of the black gate half a 
mile away, on which was painted the name 
of his house. The chauffeur asked a ques- 
tion of a wagoner lumbering up to the farm, 
and presently, leaving his seat, opened the 
door of the car. He talked for a minute or 
two to its occupant and Channay’s face 
hardened as he watched the descent of a tall 
slim figure—the figure of a woman. The 
chauffeur held open the gate, through which 
she passed, pausing for a moment, ap- 
parently to turn round and give him a final 
order. 

Then she set out upon the walk along 
the raised grass dike bank, which was the 
sole possible approach to the Grange. 

Channay scrambled once more across the 
creek, up which now a thin finger of salt 
water was slowly stealing, opened the door 
of his singular dwelling, mounted to the 
first floor and made his way to a window. 
On the broad sill lay a revolver, a box of 
cartridges, a shotgun and a pair of field 
glasses. He raised the latter to his eyes and 
studied the slowly advancing figure. He 
had no need to look twice. There was no 
other woman in the world who walked with 
that peculiar swinging grace. 

So they had found him out already! She 
came, no doubt, as an ambassador. How 
typical of the men who sent her! On his 
way downstairs he paused for a moment to 
speak to Mrs. Parsons. Then he went out 
on the little circular lawn in front of the 
Grange and leaned with his back against 
the flag post, waiting. A brick wall sur- 
rounded the whole of the small demesne, 
and from where he stood the approaching 
figure was invisible. Before long, however, 


he heard the swinging to of the outer gate 
* and the raising of the latch of the postern, 


He moved forward and met her at the com- 
mencement of the tiled walk. > 
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“This is a great honor,” he said, with a 
low bow. 

She advanced toward him, her great 
brown eyes filled with appeal; a little fear- 
ful, for onée not altogether sure of herself. 

“Gilbert,” she pleaded, ‘this is not my 
fault. They made me come.” 

“T can imagine,” he replied, “that it is 
scarcely an expedition you would undertake 
for pleasure.” 

She shivered. 

“You have changed so much, Gilbert,” 
she continued. ‘‘You never used to say 
things just to hurt. Why are you living in 
so strange a place?”’ 

“Tt rather appeals to me,” he explained. 
“Besides, I am like the medieval baron in 
his fortress. I can spy out intruders and 
prepare.” 

“You saw me coming?” 

“Directly you left the road. You see, 
there are only two approaches—along the 
dike bank and up the creek, and it is only 
when the tide is high that the creek. is 
useful.” 

“Why do you declare war upon every- 
one?” she demanded, with a sudden little 
note of passion in her tone. ‘Why don’t 
you behave like a reasonable person? You 
would still be rich. There are many of your 
friends who would be only too anxious to 
welcome you back.” 

“You did not, I presume,” he remarked, 
““come here to discuss my future.” 

“T did not,” she agreed. ‘‘It was an idea 
of Sinclair’s that brought me—of his and 
George’s. Presently I shall tell you aboutit.”’ 

“You will come in?” he invited. “Or 
there are chairs here, and a seat just out- 
side the wall. We can watch the tide come 
up the creek if you like. It is rather 
fascinating as it begins to deepen.” 

“T should like to sit outside,” she de- 
cided. ‘Can I have a glass of wine first? 
I am fainting. They made me start in the 
small hours so as to get back before dark.” 

“By all means,” he acquiesced, turning 
toward the house. 

Parsons met them, however, announcing 
luncheon. They sat side by side at a round 
table in the quaintly shaped dining room. 
The woman ate and drank almost me- 
chanically. She seemed to find the position 
difficult. Channay, on the other hand, 
though once or twice he relapsed into 
thought, appeared entirely at his ease. At 
his suggestion, their coffee was brought to 
them outside. They sat in two basket 
chairs, watching the long tongue of salt 
water steal into the creek, lapping with 
more and more insistency at the bottoms of 
the two boats. 

“They sent me,”’ the woman began, sud- 
denly breaking a short silence, “because 
Sinclair has had charge of a document 
which he thinks you would like to see. The 
very fact that I offer it to you now is their 
confession. Nothing can expiate or justify 
in any way what they did, but this docu- 
ment they think would interest you.” 

She gave him a roll of thick legal paper— 
a little yellow at the edges and worn where 
it had been folded to go into the long enve- 
lope from which she drew it. Gilbert 
Channay smoothed it out upon his knee 


and read: 
122a, Pall Mall, 
London, S.W. 

We, the undersigned, have come to this 
agreement: 

1. That Gilbert Channay has taken ad- 
vantage of his position as head of our syndi- 
cate to demand an unfair and unjust share 
of the profits; 

2. That we all agree to give such evi- 
dence as the lawyers advise us is necessary 


to secure the conviction of Gilbert Channay 
on the charge of signing a fraudulent 
balance sheet with reference to the affairs 
of the Siamese Corporation; 

3. That should Gilbert Channay be con- 
victed, the funds in hand be divided equally 
amongst the undersigned. 

ISHAM MALCOLM Droop 
SINCLAIR COLES GEORGE F. BROWNING 
EDWARD SAYERS NICHOLAS EUPHRATOS 
MATTHEW BAYNES GILES ANDERTON 
Mark Levy, by power of attorney. 


Channay read with stony face; but when 
he had finished, his mouth seemed to have 
hardened and the half-bantering light had 
left his eyes. 

“A more cold-blooded, blackguardly 
document,’’ he pronounced calmly, ‘‘I have 
never come across in my life.’ 

“It is.simply horrible,’ she admitted. 
“Of course they try to say that you over- 


reached them, that in the City'such things 
(Continued on Page 137) 
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WHITTEMORE BROS., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Imprint of a round Imprint of the new flat 
tread Balloon Tire “Low-PRESSURE TREAD” 


Compare these two tread imprints— 
they tell the whole story of Balloon 
Tire performance on the road 
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him. I can’t tell you any more—except 
what you have probably guessed—that our 
marriage has been a horrible failure.” 

“T see,’ he murmured. ‘And George is 
jealous, is he?”’ - 

“Absurdly,” she answered. ‘“ And so far, 
without any cause.” 

She had raised her head and was looking 
at him. She was very beautiful. Even the 
dark shades under her eyes seemed to give 
her a sort of exotic charm. Her plainly 
knitted silk gown suited her long slim figure. 
The absence of any cosmetics enabled her 
to sit there in the sunshine and to be glori- 
fied by it. 

“Are you still in love with me, by any 
chance?’”’ Channay asked. 

“Don’t be a brute, Gilbert,’’ she begged, 
a little unsteadily. 

“T want to know just how we stand,” he 
continued, taking her unresisting hand in 
his. “Do you think George would have let 
you come if he had imagined I was likely 
to make love to you?”’ 

She shook her head. 

“Even George is not such an unutterable 
cad,” she answered. 

“T see. He is jealous, but he is also con- 
ceited. You belong to him and he thinks he 
can make use of you and yet risk nothing. I 
just wanted to know.”’ 

“T will tell you this much more,” she con- 
fided,. with a little break in her voice: “I 
think that if he realized just one feeling 
that I have managed to keep alive in my 
heart, he would have torn this document up 
and settled down to face the bankruptcy 
court before he would have allowed me to 
come.” 

“The bankruptcy court! As bad as 
that?” 

“Within the next few weeks unless a 
miracle happens—or unless I succeed with 

ou ” 


“Tell me in plain words what you want 
from me?”’ he inquired. 

She turned her head toward him, but he 
refused to meet her eyes. Presently she 
looked away seaward. 

“Tam not sure,” she sighed. ‘‘I can’t tell 
you that, Gilbert. Isn’t it rather a hard 
question?”’ 

“Then answer me from their point of 
view only,” he suggested. “Just what do 
they expect from your visit?” 

“That is another matter,” she replied. 
“They would like you to accept that docu- 
ment as proving that everyone except Eric 
Rodes was equally implicated; and, a little 
for my sake, owing to my impassioned 
pleadings and appeals to you, and a little 
because they have handed up the docu- 
ment—they would like you to give me a 
check for their shares—something like fifty 
thousand pounds. If you did that I don’t 
think they would care a little bit whether 
you paid the others or not.” 

“T see,” he murmured. 

There was a long silence. Below them 
now the creek had filled with a softly flow- 
ing, deep-bosomed river of salt water. The 
dinghy and the yawl were both afloat. 
Gilbert Channay rose to his feet. 

“Would you like to go for a sail?’”’ he 
inquired. 

She looked at him in some surprise. 

“Would it take long?” she asked, a little 
wistfully. 

““Does-it matter?’’ he asked, once more 
with that kinder note in his voice. 

She looked at him fixedly, her eyes full of 
questioning. He had certainly changed 
since the moment of her arrival—in a sense, 
softened. Yet there was something she mis- 
trusted in his expression, something which 
seemed still like a barrier between them. 

“T suppose not,’’ she answered. ‘‘Noth- 
ing matters really.” 

“Come in and give Mrs. Parsons your 
hat,” he suggested. “‘ We may find a breeze 
blowing outside and you'll be better with a 
handkerchief round your hair.”’ 

They walked up the tiled path to the 
house. Channay gave some orders to Par- 
sons and then busied himself in the boat. 
Very soon they were on their way, Miriam 
ying on a pile of cushions, he, for the first 
half mile until the channel widened, poling 
his way occasionally with only an inter- 
mittent short tack. Presently the banks 
seemed to disappear, the marsh fell away 
from them. They were still sandlocked, 
but they were in an arm of the sea. He 
adjusted the sail, took the tiller in his hand 
and came and sat by her side, helping him- 
self to one of the cigarettes which lay upon 
her lap. 

“Do you remember that we used to do 


this sort. of thing at Bourne End?” he 


reflected. 


EVENING POST 


“How kind are you going to be to me?” 
she asked abruptly. ‘Because if you are 
not going to be altogether kind, don’t keep 
on reminding me of things. You wouldn’t 
do it if you knew what my life was like now.” 

He ignored the note of appeal in her tone, 
but sat for a time looking moodily out over 
the boat’s side. Then he began to talk dis- 
jointedly of the neighborhood, showing her 
the various landmarks, the fishing grounds, 
the dangerous sands over which there was a 
white line of broken sea. She answered in 
monosyllables. Presently he relapsed into 
silence. 

There was, after all, very little breeze, 
and their progress was restfully slow. Half 
the time she lay quite still, with closed eyes; 
half the time she watched him. Time itself 
seemed to become an indeterminate thing. 
It was only when she looked at the sun as 
they found themselves once more in the 
creek nearing the Grange that she gave a 
little start. 

“We must have been away for hours and 
hours!”’ she exclaimed. 

“We have,” he answered. 
o’clock.” 

“Heavens!” 

She sat up, startled. 

“Do you know that it took me five hours 
to get here?” 

“T dare say,’ he rejoined. 

He was busy for a few minutes maneuver- 
ing their landing. Parsons came out and 
caught the rope which he threw to him. 

“You have some tea ready?’’ Channay 
inquired. 

“It is waiting in the study, sir,’”’ was the 
prompt reply. ‘I ordered it as soon as you 
came into sight.” 

“Ought I to stop?” she asked doubtfully. 

“Yes,” he answered. 

He led her to the little room which he had 
made into his own den; a room with dull- 
red walls, a profusion of books, some won- 
derful Queen Anne furniture, a few priceless 
engravings, a medley of guns, fishing rods 
and golf clubs in a distant corner. The 
window opened on the little strip of lawn, 
and there was a great couch upon which one 
could lie and look seaward. He served her 
with tea in silence. She praised the cakes 
and the cream, but every moment his man- 
ner was beginning to puzzle her more. As 
soon as he had lit a cigarette she turned 
toward him. 

“Gilbert,” she said, “‘it is time you made 
up your mind. I’m going to be terribly late 
as it is.” 

“T have not made it up yet,’’ he replied. 

“But you must give me some sort of an 
answer.” 

“T will—when the time comes. Let us go 
out onto the lawn again. I hear Parsons 
coming to clear away the tea.”’ 

She stood by his side and they leaned 
together over the wall. 

“T shall scarcely be home before mid- 
night,’”’ she reminded him again. “Johnson 
must have been waiting for me for hours. I 
told him to be here at three o’clock.” 

She looked along the dike bank to the 
gate. There was no sign of the car. 

“T wonder where he is?”’ she murmured. 

“Back at Ringley by now, I should 
think,’”’ he answered. 

She turned her head slowly and looked at 
im. 

“What do you mean, Gilbert?” 

“Just what I said. Rather a habit of 
mine, that,” he replied. “I sent him back 
home with a message to your husband that 
you would be returning some time to- 
morrow.” 

There was a sudden rush of color into her 
cheeks 

“Gilbert!” she cried. 

“The exact significance of this enforced 
hospitality,” he continued, “I shall explain 
to you tomorrow before you go. For the 
present, you will have to be content with 
this. You are going to stay here for the 
night. I have told Parsons to have dinner 
at eight o’clock. I have a very excellent 
spare room, where I think you will be com- 
fortable. I shall do my best to be an at- 
tentive host.” 

“But George will gomad!” sheexclaimed. 
“And what do you mean, Gilbert? I don’t 
understand !”’ 

“You will before you go,” he assured her. 
“Please accept the inevitable. You can see 
for yourself that you cannot leave here. I 
am not attempting the melodramatic. 
There are no locked doors or anything of 
that sort, but you couldn’t very well trav- 
erse that three-quarters of a mile of dike 
bank, could you—without being seen and 
followed; and besides, when you got to the 
village it wouldn’t do you much good. The 
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last train left the nearest railway station— 
which, by the bye, is eleven miles away— 
half an hour ago, and there isn’t a motor In 
the place.” 

“And you really mean that the car’s 
gone back?” 

“Absolutely,” he replied. 

Her fingers tightened upon his arm. 

“Well,” she declared, ‘George sent me. 
I suppose he knew there was a risk with 
you—a risk of your doing something amaz- 
ing. How do you expect me to accept the 
situation?” 

“Just remember you are my very charm- 
ing guest in this not unpleasant spot,” he 
answered. “We might stroll on the marshes 
for an hour, if you like. Afterward I will 
show you that I have not forgotten how to 
make cocktails, and Parsons has been to the 
village during our absence to arrange for 
our dinner.” 

“And afterward?”’ she asked. ; 

“There is a piano,” he said. “It will per- 
haps amuse you to play for a little time, 
and at night I think you will appreciate the 
quiet. I never slept in my life so well as I 
have done here.” 

She gave a queer little laugh. 

“Take me out on those marshes,”’ she 
insisted. ‘‘They look most fascinating. Can 
I have a stick, please?”’ ; 

They walked for an hour or more, jump- 
ing from one to the other of the little 
stretches of soft mossy turf, skirting bog 
holes, at times with the sea lavender over 
their ankles. The gulls wheeled above their 
heads from seaward, and now and then a 
snipe rose abruptly with its queer startled 
¢ 


, 
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When they returned to the Grange it 
was already half past seven. Miriam, who 
had been talking lightly enough all the time 
they had been out, became suddenly silent. 
She sat back in an easy-chair and watched 
Channay mix the cocktails. He handed 
her a large frosted glass and pushed the 
cigarettes toward her. 

“‘Gilbert,’’ she confided, “‘when I first 
came I thought that you were mad. Now I 
think that you are the most sensible man I 
ever knew. This place of yours is wonder- 
ful, is it not?” 

“A little lonely,” he sighed. 

Her eyes fell before his. The fingers 
which held her glass shook. He turned 
away to help himself. 

“T will drink to this unexpected pleas- 
ure,’ he said quietly. ‘‘ Please let me us 

He refilled her glass. 

“Gilbert,” she begged, as she rose to her 
feet a few minutes afterward, ‘‘let me ask 
one thing of you. Herel am, obedient. Be 
natural! Even now I feel there is some- 
thing strange all around us, something 
strange between you and me. Why can’t 

ou 
d She broke off. He took her fingers in his 
hands and raised them to his lips. His arm 
lightly encircled her waist. 

““My dear Miriam,” he said, “‘for a mat- 
ter of some years, the privilege of con- 
versation with your sex has been denied 
me. I am still a little uncouth. That, no 
doubt, will pass. . . . Here is Mrs. 
Parsons. She will do her best to help you 
make any change in your toilet that you 
may deem advisable, and she will show you 
where you sleep. 
Shall we meet, 
say, in half an 
hour?” 


The sense of 
strain, never alto- 
gether absent, was 
modified during 
the service of din- 
ner by the pres- 
ence of Parsons. 
The meal was 
simple enough, 
but excellent— 
lobster, drawn 
from the pots that 
afternoon, a small 
saddle of lamb, 
asparagus, fruit 
and cream. The 
champagne was 
iced to exactly 
the right tempera- 
ture. At Miriam’s 
suggestion they 
sat outside for 
their coffee and 
watched the lights 
steal out one by 
one from the 
farmhouses along 
the ridge and the 
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darkness gather over the marshes. They 
talked very little; Miriam appeared to 
have abandoned herself entirely to the exi- 
gencies of the situation. A curious sort of 
languor seemed to have crept over her, 
mentally as well as physically. She 
lounged in her chair, her hands clasped be- 
hind her head, her eyes turned eternally 
seaward. Once, soon after they had emerged 
from the house, she had cast one half- 
frightened glance toward the end of the 
rough road. After that she never once 
looked in that direction. One by one she 
pointed out the glimmering lights of the 
fishing boats and the small freighting 
steamers as they appeared. Every now and 
then, through the dusk, a flight of duck, 
whose wings beat the air above their heads, 
passed rapidly over; and once they heard 
the honk of geese high up—so high, in- 
deed, that they could only discern the 
bare outline of the drawn-out phalanx. A 
clock from the church tower struck eleven. 
dagen Miriam leaned a little toward 
im. 

“You tortured me this afternoon,’’ she 
whispered. ‘Shall I remind you of that 
night on the yacht at Gibraltar?” 

As though against his will, he bent over 
her. Their lips met and rested where they 
met. An owlfrom alittle way inland hooted. 
Far in the distance they could hear the 
throb of the engine from an invisible 
steamer. Very gently he unclasped his 
arms, his lips left hers lingeringly. 

““Mrs. Parsons,”’ he whispered, ‘‘is wait- 
ing to show you your room.” 

He listened to her footsteps, to her soft 
voice as she talked with his housekeeper. 
For an hour or more he wrote in his study. 
Then he came out and, still in his dinner 
clothes, undid the rope and drifted out on 
his yawl as far as the sandlocked bay. In 
the distance he saw the lights of the little 
fleet as it left the harbor. He dropped his 
anchor and lay there. One by one he 
watched the stars appear, the moon rise 
over the ridge and mount into the heavens. 
Once he fancied that he dozed. At any 
rate, when again he looked skyward the 
stars seemed to have paled and a faint 
breeze had sprung up—the first herald of 
the dawn. He hauled his anchor and drifted 
back, poling the last part of the way, just in 
time to reach his landing place before the 
ebbing tide would have left him high and 
dry. There was still no light; only a thin 
pencil of silver in the east. He let himself in 
and made his way to his room. 


It was a coincidence that, as he lingered 
outside over his morning coffee, Isham, half 
running, half walking down that narrow 
dikeway, should appear almost as Miriam 
issued from the house. Channay rose to re- 
ceive her. 

“You slept well, I hope? Your cof- 
fee 4s 

“Thank you,” she interrupted. ‘‘I asked 
for tea. Mrs. Parsons brought it tome. At 
what hour am I permitted to depart?” 

He pointed toward the figure of her 
husband, now barely fifty yards away. 

“You see,” he said, ‘‘the car is waiting 
there.” 

“And what is the meaning of it all?’’ she 
asked. 


: Now that I've heard both 
Sides of the question, I'd kinda like 
to think it out fr myself 
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“T shall explain,” he answered, “ 
sense, your mission is not wholly a 
rela 


had better go to the car. I have somethin 
to say to Channay.”’ 

“YT do not see the necessity,” sh 
swered. ‘It was you who sent me 
Let me hear the end.” ha 

“And let me,’ Gilbert Channay <x 
drawing an envelope from his pocke 
“‘make it easy for you. You sent your: 
here to me, trusting to her influence 9; 
me, to her persuasive powers, to wor 
scheme for your advantage. You ran 
Isham, especially when you remem’ 
we were once attached to each oth 

‘What about your risk?” Isham re 
“You don’t come off scot-free. I 
her, and it seems I was a fool; but 
shall divorce her—what about you? 

Channay smiled. 

“You will never divorce her,” 
swered. ‘‘You’re on your way doy 
hill, Isham. It is because I see that 
that I do not deal with you as I f 
clined, and throw you neck over crop | 
that stream. No, you will never leay 
wife until she leaves you. You see, s 
become your principal source of inco 
wrote out these papers last night,’ 
added, passing the envelope over, “T 
not pay you your twenty-five tho 
pounds, nor will I give a single penny: 
of your confederates in crime; b 
settling two thousand a year for lif 
your wife. Now are you so anxi 
divorce her?”’ : 7 

There was a tense silence, broken firs 
a little moan from Miriam, and then 
shrill call of a drifting gull overhead. 

_ “Two thousand a year,’”’ Channa 
tinued, “‘is not much. On the other h 
it is a certainty. It provides, you knoy 
necessities. Well, Miriam has that 
rest of her life. That document r 
stamping, Isham, That is all.” ‘ 

For a single moment the man who 
there—haggard, wild-eyed and tremulo 
seemed as though he would tear it i 
Miriam watched him eagerly. So did 
nay. The mood passed. He slipped it 
the breast pocket of his coat. r 

“T shall look into this,’’ he mu 
“Come, Miriam.”’ 

Gilbert Channay smiled once mo 

“You will look into it,’ he rep 
“and you will be glad of it. You y 
back your wife, because she has two 
sand a year. Every time she writes 
check you will sink a little lower. 
month you live upon her money yo 
feel a little baser. That’s what I h 
say to you, Isham. One by one yo 
of you—who signed that accursed 
ment and sent me to hell are going t 
a little of that hell yourselves. I’m 
you out your share with two tho 
year.” 

He opened the gate. Isham 
wife’s arm. She remained motionles 
eyes were fixed upon Channay. 

“Do I go with him?” she asked. F 
“Tf you 1 loa’ 


“I think,” he said to his wife, “that y 


had commen(@ 
to move thro'l 
the gate which 
out onto the 


with that fa 
smile whichin 
those last |W 
hours she d 
learned to hit, 
“if you tell } 

husband 1° 
whole truthne 
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all due to that young Daumier,” 
elle was going on to explain. “He’sas 
yorn as a mule. I’ve offered him the 
lio of Interior, but he refuses; says 
has just succeeded in establishing 
the bar and can’t afford to give 
etice. He would be acceptable to 
{ sides, but no one else would be. 
va give him Justice, which he might 
Borremans wishes to remain there 
n’t afford to disturb him. And even 
pat wouldn’t solve the problem of the 
; Daumier is the only one the two 
will agree on. Neither one cares so 
+ about having it, but each wishes to 
t the other from getting it. They can 
Daumier, because he’s young, color- 
neutral and not much of a personality. 
‘that it should all hinge on him. And 
«ll weak characters, once they get their 
«3 set, he can’t be moved. I’ve tried 
«thing and I can’t budge him.” 
delle took a sip of his coffee and 
t-mindedly played with the cup a mo- 


turning it round and round in the 
- Madame de Landelle wished he 
do that; it made her nervous. 
she kept still and waited. 

ell,” he said presently, tossing 
napkin, lighting a cigarette and 
ack his chair, “today will decide 
ay or the other so far as he’s con- 
Tf I can’t bring him round I’ll have 
e an entirely new shift. But it’s 
‘ridiculous, too absurd. Everyone 
aughing at me—like the Liberal.” 
hin hand rested an instant on the 
f the opposition. 

e de Landelle looked at him in 
hy; he could stand anything except 
e ridiculous. 

day is this?”’ he asked as he got 
the table. 

day—my afternoon at home, you 
he reminded him. 

but I can’t come,” he said. 

an’t you go for a ride, Charles?” 
ed. “Please do. You’re wearing 
mout.” 

e!” he exclaimed helplessly. ‘I 
een on a horseina fortnight! But 
ve time enough to ride when we 
mdelle. Don’t worry!”’ 

ughed, gave her a little tap on the 
tr, kissed her cheek and went to his 
‘oom. 


dday Landelle sent an usher up to 
ame de Landelle not to wait for 
luncheon; he would have a glass of 
a biscuit in his office. The usher 
e her no news; doubtless there 
else Landelle would have sent a 
All the usher could do when she 
d him who had been in to see the min- 
) was to roll up his eyes till the whites 
aem showed tragically, and spread out 
ands in despair; everybody had been 
) see him; all the world in fact; there 
been a perfect stream all the morning; 
ntinual coming and going. His excel- 
y had had one consultation after an- 
‘t, and they weren’t finished. The old 
a all his twenty-five years at the 


ign Office, had never seen a crisis 
item 
ideed, as the long day wore on, the ex- 
nent and interest of it seemed to per- 
te the whole residence and fairly to 
ate in every nook and corner of the 
se. Something of the mere fatigue of so 
. anxiety and suspense communicated 
f to Madame de Landelle; she felt 
‘ous, and found herself going about with 
heart in her mouth, catching her breath 
now and then. She thought that she 
ld lie down and rest, but when she 
tched herself out on the chaise longue 
€f room and tried to compose herself, 
found such inactivity intolerable, and 
up, and for some reason looked at her- 
ma glass. Her face was flushed; and 
ould never do to show any perturbation 
xcitement in her drawing-room, on this 
Toon of all the afternoons that ever 
2. She wished that it were not her day 
tome—and then suddenly she made a 


® face at herself in the glass and said, 
lou “Don’t be a silly goose!” 


*ks; and then, tipping up a bottle of 


e will wear the new gown that 
fom Callot yesterday?’ asked the 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


“Oh, no,’’ replied Madame de Landelle 
calmly; ‘“‘there’s nothing unusual on 
today.” { 

At four o’clock she went down and made 
a tour of the three large drawing-rooms to 
see that everything was in order. She gave 
but a glance at the first two, for no one ever 
lingered long in them, and went on to the 
third, the tall windows of which gave on 
the park and the square before the Parlia- 
ment House. She cast a critical eye about 
the great drawing-room, waiting, in the 
grace and harmony of its Louis XIV per- 
fection, to receive the diplomatic, political 
and social world, as it had been doing for a 
hundred years, playing in the destinies of 
the nation a réle perhaps no less effective, 
if more feminine and discreet, than that of 
the Foreign Office itself. Madame de Lan- 
delle was careful to see that nothing was 
changed, but that it should wear its wonted 
air of suavity and repose. She gavea touch 
here and there merely to accentuate this 
effect, rearranged one or two vases of 
flowers, pausing an instant to nestle her 
face against some roses, the dewy freshness 
of which was grateful to her cheek. Then 
she slightly changed the positions of the 
signed photographs on the grand piano, 
drawing the portraits of the King and 
Queen of Great Britain a little more prom- 
inently into view; the new British ambas- 
sador.and his wife, who had only just 
arrived, would be sure to drop in that after- 
noon. * 

Then, standing in the center of the room, 
having a last look about, her eye fell on the 
sofa. It was, she thought, a little out of 
place and somewhat askew, and the sofa, of 
all things, must stand just where it had 
always stood from time immemorial. For 
it was sacrosanct, the very ark of the social 
covenant, the solemn seat of honor, where 
only the noble and the grand may sit, as on 
a throne. 

“No; that way,” said Madame de Lan- 
delle to the footman as she stood with her 
little finger to her chin, her head turned to 
one side, her eyes screwed up critically. 
“A little more to that side. There, that’s it! 
Perfect! Don’t touch it!” = \ 

The footman went away, and Madame 
de Landelle stood a moment and gazed at 
the sofa. Strange that a mere article of 
furniture should have acquired in all the 
drawing-rooms of the Continent a meaning 
and position of such preéminent and sym- 
bolic importance. Who had ever invented 
such a custom? Not the English, surely, 
for they had too much common sense; nor 
yet the French, for they were too quick to 
see the ridiculous. It must have been the 
Austrians, unless, indeed, it were some 
petty German principality—which, after 
all, was more likely. At all events, there it 
stood, an ordinary Louis XIV sofa, capable 
of seating two persons rather uncomforta- 
bly, with a high, gracefully curved back 
and the cockle of Louis XIV carved in the 
middle. It was upholstered in crimson 
damask, protected, in those days when the 
drawing-room was closed, by a linen cover. 
The damask was a little worn; she would 
have to have it done over in the summer. 
The old Countess de Kelhoven, in her day, 
had been considered ever so clever because 
she had installed two sofas in this same 
drawing-room, so that nobody ever could 
tell which really was the seat of honor; and 
as there were seldom more than two con- 
flicting claims for the seat at the same time, 
the scheme had worked rather well. But, 
after all, Madame de Landelle couldn’t see 
anything so extraordinari'y clever or bril- 
liant in the idea. She had heard it spoken 
of as an inspiration, but she didn’t consider 
it an inspiration; rather an evasion of social 
responsibility, an almost cowardly subter- 
fuge, unworthy the wife of a Premier and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. There was, in 
fact, something rather tricky about it. 
Ladies sitting on one sofa, in the Countess 
de Kelhoven’s day, had eyed the other sofa 
curiously with vague suspicions in their 
minds. Madame de Landelle, for her part, 
would never stoop to such a base expedient; 
she considered it unbecoming in a grande 
dame. No, she would not evade or equivo- 
cate. There was the sacred sofa, conse- 
crated by an age of social usage in all the 
drawing-rooms in Europe, and any dame in 


_ her salon who was led up to it and invited 


to enthrone herself upon it could rest secure 
and serene in the assurance that she was 
occupying the one and only authentic, 
envied first place. 
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It had required infinitely more tact to 
manage one sofa than it had to manage two, 
and her experience in other ways had been 
harder than the Countess de Kelhoven’s. 
In the old countess’ day society had been 
fixed and immutable, graded according to 
its several degrees, each confined within its 
rigid limits, so that one could tell just who 
sat on the sofa and who did not; which was 
as it should be. 

But nowadays all that was passing away; 
distinctions were blurred and society was 
fluid, and most frightfully mixed up and run 
together in an almost sticky mess. One met 
all sorts of people, and all sorts of people 
came to one’s at home. She wouldn’t be 
surprised, indeed, if one day Madame Koch 
should come—if there was a Madame 
Koch; and doubtless there was someone 
who called herself Madame Koch, if all that 
one heard of those Socialists were true. 

Madame de Landelle lingered a moment 
in the deep embrasure of one of the tall 
windows and looked across the street into 
the park. It was growing dark outside; the 
trees were merged in a dusky, violet mass; 
a man with a long pole with a tiny flame 
winking at the end was lighting the street 
lamps; when one was lighted it popped out 
a ball of luminous mist about itself and 
twinkled in the center of it. However, 
Madame de Landelle signed to the butler, 
and he had a footman go about and draw 
the red damask curtains at all the windows. 
He had another footman switch on the 
light and set all the glass chandeliers to 
blazing; then he posted footmen at the 
great double doors. They drew on their 
white gloves and stood there waiting. | 
Madame de Landelle had one last look at 
herself in the tall gilt mirror; the people 
were beginning to arrive; the butler was 
shouting their names into the drawing- 
room. 

The room filled up in no time; everybody 
seemed to have made it a point to put in an 
appearance, as though this day had a spe- 
cial significance. They were all too im- 
mensely curious, too eager to pick up any 
crumb of gossip about the crisis, and many 
of them showed a somewhat too solicitous 
interest in her husband’s health. 

“And how is the dear marquis? Not too 
fatigued, I hope.” 

Madame de Landelle was just a little bit 
annoyed. 

“Oh, not at all!’’ she said, with her serene 
smile. 

“Poor man!” 

But why poor man, she wondered. Was 
there something really critical in this crisis, 
something that Landelle was keeping from 
her? However, she took it all calmly and 
indifferently, as if there were no crisis in her 
life, whatever there might be in that of the 
government. 

Diplomatists, in black morning coats, 
carrying their high hats and gloves, bent 
over her hand and kissed it, and then 
moved about in the throng, discreetly hid- 
ing their interest under their professional 
air of boredom, but with ears open for any 
item that might be put into a dispatch to 
their government. And Madame de Lan- 
delle smiled and talked of the wretched 
weather and the dullness of the season, and 
went softly about in her distinguished way, 
and parried questions—and, in short, re- 
ceived. When any lady of importance ar- 
rived—the Countess de Chardon, the 
Countess d’Esterloo, the wife of a minister 


plenipotentiary, she led her to the sofa, asked 
her to be seated, and sitting down beside 
her, chatted with her for a few moments. | 
One after another the ladies whose rank en- | 
titled them to this flattering privilege were 
momentarily enthroned on the seat of 
honor, and then, as soon as their self-esteem 
had been gratified and their rank recognized 
by the distinction, they were gently, almost 
imperceptibly, translated by Madame de | 
Landelle to armchairs. 

When Lady Wareham, the wife of the 
new British ambassador, was announced, 
Madame de Landelle at once escorted her 
to the sofa, sat down beside her and talked 
with her, in a low voice and in English, 
showing a sympathetic interest, asking her 
if she were as yet fully installed in the em- | 
bassy and whether she had good news from | 
London. She inquired about her previous 
posts, avoided mention of her husband’s | 
predecessor, expressed the hope that she | 
would like the small capital, even though it | 
was so dull, assured her that she would find 
“oe *“ (Continued on Page 144) 
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“There go the 
Chapmans 
again” 


“ Every morning as I look out of 
the living-room window I see them 
start off for a walk. They look so 
attractive together. You can al- 
most set your watch by them. A 
walk at ten and another at four. 
He 1s a consulting chemist, I think, 
and seems to do most of his work 
at home. The days Edward is 
home we ought to walk, too. 
The Chapmans never seem to get 
sick and just think of our doctor's 
bills. The only trouble is I get 
exhausted by even. a short walk. 
My feet get tired and that makes 
you tired all over. We ought to 
walk, but it seems so much like 
work to me.” 


* * k k 


You'll probably find, if you ask 
the Chapmans, that they. both 
wear shoes that are made to fit the 
natural lines of the foot. 


It is true there is no pleasure to 
walk in shoes which cramp\ the 
foot and leave the muscles no real 
chance to develop as they should. 


Cantilever Shoes, with their 
natural sole lines, their flexible 
arches and scientifically placed 
heels, which distribute the body 
weight evenly, do actually make 
walking a pleasure. 


They are graceful and stylish in 
appearance, as well as scientifi- 
cally right in construction. 


Buy a pair today and you'll do 
more walking with its resulting 
advantages to health and spirit. 


antilever 
Shoe 


for-Men and Women 


Cantilever Shoes are sold in a Cantilever Shoe Shop 
or by a carefully selected store in practically every city. 
Only one store in each city sells Cantilevers, (except in 
New York and Chicago). If you do not know the address 
of a Cantilever dealer who is near you, write the manu- 
facturers, Morse & Burt Co., 408 Willoughby Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. A postcard will do. 
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Acme 


Thousands of homes have been bought on the easy- 
payment plan. 

Now they can be painted the same way! 

For the first time in history, you can go to your 
local Acme paint dealer or painter and buy a com- 
plete paint job—get your home or any other build- 
ing painted as you want it—and pay for the job, 
paint, labor and all or just the paint—in the same 
way millions are now buying their homes and most 
of the comforts that make life worth living—on 
the ‘‘Pay Later” Plan. 

You can paint now and pay later. 


This is the long-wanted convenience now offered 


you through the Acme Quality PNPL Plan. Mail 
the coupon for full details. Or see your Acme 
Quality Service Station Dealer. 


This plan has revolutionized painting. It has 
made things easier for property owners every- 
No matter where you live, no matter 
whether the job is inside or out, you can avail 
yourself of the plan easily and at once. 


where. 


And remember: With this Pay Later Plan you 
get Acme Quality—the paint on which thousands 
and thousands of home owners have come to place 
their reliance. No paint is better known, more 
trustworthy. 


Quality PNPL Plan 


Acme Quality Product 
for Every Purpose 


House:—Acme Quality House Paint 
Acme Quality Veranda Floor Paint 
Acme Quality Great Lakes Spar Varis 
Barn:—Acme Quality Barn Paints 
Walls and Woodwork:—Acme Quality No-Lustre Fis 
Acme Quality Duronamel 
Acme Quality Varnishes 
Acme Quality Enamel-Kote 
Floors: —Acme Quality Floor Paint (Granite) 
Acme Quality Varno-Lac 
Acme Quality Floor Roc Varnish | 
Furniture:—Acme Quality Enamel-Kote 
Acme Quality Varno-Lac 
Acme Quality Great Lakes Spar Vaiis 
Automobiles:—Acme Quality Motor Car Finish | 


Send this coupon for 


simple details of the plan 


ee ee a ee ee 
4 
: Acme White Lead and Color Works 
| Dept. 102, Detroit, Mich. 
| 
| Gentlemen: By return mail, tell me all about the Acme Qual- | 
ity PNPL Plan and the easy way I can avail myself of it. | 
} | 
My favorite paint dealer is... 
ie 
| My painter is | 
| 
! 
| My name.. i 
| I 
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SAAN DUR AAR ARAN AEDES BY 


WVAALS 


Just have your paint job done. Then, when it is en- 
tirely completed, pay a small sum down, according 
to the cost of the job as previously estimated. Take 
care of the balance in small monthly payments, in the 
simple manner provided by the Acme PNPL Plan. 

No longer need you put off painting because of 
depletion of capital—you can pay for it out of your 
income. You can paint now! Beautify your house 


“Pay at your convenience in 
small monthly installments 


or other buildings. Protect your property. Actu- 
ally enhance its value. And never feel the cost. 

People are astonished at the simplicity of the 
plan—the ease with which it is carried out. 

Go to your Acme Quality Service Station dealer 
at once. Callin your painter. Get an estimate on 
that job! Meanwhile, mail to us the Acme PNPL 
coupon for the remarkably interesting details. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


Branches in principal cities— Dealers everywhere 


Paints, Enamels, Stains and Varnishes 
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Your Comfort | 
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Does he wear the 
armor of rusting in- 
sect screen cloth? 


Buzzing, stinging 
pests are sure to find 
the rust holes. 


S 


Nochance, then, for 
comfort at meal- 
time, for pleasure in 
reading, for un- 
broken rest at night. 


Let BRONZE or 
COPPER insect 
screens securely 
guard your comfort. 
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They do not rust. 
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Ask for useful book S-2 
about Screens. 
No charge 


i COPPER t& BRASS | 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION — 4 
25 Broadway ~ New York 
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(Continued from Page 141) } 
it pleasanter in spring, and, in short, said 
all the things that the wife of a Minister of 
Foreign Affairs should say to a newly ar- 
rived ambassadress. 

She had to excuse herself, however, when 
the Duchess de Peyriac was announced and 
go to the door to receive her; but before 
leaving she presented Madame de Mauvel 
to Lady Wareham, and Madame de Mauvel 
idrew up a small chair beside the sofa and 
began asking Lady Wareham the same 
questions that Madame de Landelle_had 


| just been asking her. And Madame de Lan- 


delle hoped that Lady Wareham would con- 
tinue to sit on the sofa indefinitely, for, as 
an ambassadress, since no other ambassa- 
dress was present, she could sit there as long 


| as she pleased without anyone taking of- 
| fense. As long as she sat there Madame 


de Landelle would mercifully be spared 


| complications on a day when she had to 


move about her drawing-room as circum- 
spectly as though she were walking on eggs. 
The Duchess de Peyriac was in the door- 
way, entering the drawing-room with the 
air of authority due to the old dowager of 
the Peyriac family, and Madame de Lan- 
delle was advancing to receive her, when the 
butler bawled out, ‘‘ Madame Daumier!”’ 
Madame de Landelle was somewhat sur- 
prised; she was glad that Pierre had called 
out the name so distinctly, for she might 
not have recognized Madame Daumier. 
She wondered what had brought Madame 
Daumier. Was it curiosity, or what? At 
any rate, there she was, on the threshold, 
just behind the dowager duchess, a rather 


| pretty, appealing little woman, scarcely 


more than a girl, with a girl’s eager expres- 
sion, and something of a girl’s harmless 
vanity, too, in her smart toilet. She tilted 
slightly forward and with bright, black, curi- 
ous eyes, peered anxiously and a little tim- 
idly about the drawing-room. The duchess, 
merely as a duchess, would have awed 


| Madame Daumier; but as dowager of all 


the Peyriacs she was such a particularly 
impressive somebody that she overwhelmed 
Madame Daumier by the superincumbent 
mass of her prodigious importance. And lit- 
tle Madame Daumier shrank into the 
shadow of the duchess’ unquestioned prec- 
edence. The duchess, too purblind to see 
that her seat was already occupied, was 
sailing confidently up toward the sofa, led 
thither by a kind of instinct: Madame 
Daumier had cast a glance at the sofa, but 
merely a curious and not at all an aspiring 
or presumptuous glance; she doubtless had 
never sat on the sofa in her life, unless it 
were in some middle-class drawing-room, 
where little people aped the great. If, 
thought Madame de Landelle, the British 
ambassadress would only sit tight! 

But she didn’t; of course not; Madame 
de Landelle might have known; things 
never happened that easy. No, the British 
ambassadress, almost as though she were 
bored by sitting on the sofa, got up and 
sauntered across the drawing-room in an in- 
different, almost absent-minded, way, as 
though she had seen someone she would 
like to speak to, or wished to look out of the 
window; it was so very English, that! 
They always did just what they wanted to 
do, without any regard to appearances. She 
heard Lady Wareham, in her distant, rather 
lofty way, say to someone, “‘ Bon jouah!”’ 

And there behind her was the sofa, va- 
cant, deserted, holding its ridiculous little 
curved arms wide in astonishment, as 
though surprised and shocked that such an 
extraordinary opportunity of distinguish- 
ing oneself should be allowed to slip. 

The Duchess de Peyriac was bearing 
down on it, however, and there was little 
Madame Daumier, covertly glancing at 
Madame de Landelle to see what she would 
do, just what she really thought of her, how 
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she classified her. A great deal flashed 
through Madame de Landelle’s mind in 
that second—Madame Daumier had no 
right to the sofa; her husband was.a rising 
young deputy, that was all; and what was 
the wife of a deputy? Nothing; a mere 
Madame Nobody. 

And yet, so she had somehow heard, 
Madame Daumier was socially ambitious. 
And Daumier at that very moment was over 
there on the other side of the hall, stub- 
bornly shaking his block of a head at all 
of poor Charles’ entreaties! 

Madame de Landelle remembered in that 
second that old question, raised by the 
Duchess de Peyriac, as to her right to have 
ambassadresses presented to her. . . . 
Lady Wareham wouldn’t care; the English 
didn’t mind such things. 

““Oh, my dear duchess!” said Madame 
de Landelle. ‘And Lady Wareham—you 
must know each other!” 

The duchess, arrested in her progress, 
raised her glass and stared; her slightly 
bearded chin trembled and her great hat 
with plumes ten years out of date shook as 
she put forth her hand. And —— 

“Qh!” said Lady Wareham, as at a 
highly fortuitous rencounter. “‘How do 
you do?”’ 

And Madame de Landelle, turning away, 
cried, as though she had had a most pleas- 
ant surprise, ‘“Ah, dear Madame Daumier! 
How kind of you! Do come and sit on the 
sofa! We must have a chat. It’s been so 
long 7A 

Madame Daumier’s little face flushed; 
she looked up to see if it were really true, 
and she tripped along by Madame de Lan- 
delle’s side’ over to the sofa, to be placed 
there, on the right of Madame de Landelle, 
who talked in a low sweet voice and smiled 
pleasantly and was so niceand friendly; not 
in the least stuck up, but treated little 
Madame Daumier as though she were as 
good as anybody—even the British ambas- 
sadress or the Dowager Duchess de Peyriac! 
And Madame Daumier sat very erect, with 
a very straight back, her hands folded in 
her lap, just as she had seen the queen sit in 
a red-and-gold chair at great functions. 
And she looked up into Madame de Lan- 
delle’s face with something like adoration 
and smiled in gratitude. 


They were dining out that night—a great 
bore at such a moment—and Landelle, 
tired to death, came up from his office 
barely in time to dress. It was not until 
they were in their carriage that Madame 
de Landelle had a moment alone with her 
husband, though she didn’t have to ask him 
what Daumier’s reply had been; she knew 
by the air of fatigue with which he sank 
back on the cushions that he had no good 
news. 

“No,” he said; ‘‘I could do nothing with 
him. I asked him to think it over until 
morning. He’s to come at noon with his 
final answer. But I have no illusions. He 
has made his decision.” 

Madame de Landelle said no more to her 
husband just then. She knew how tired he 
was, and that even the few moments re- 
quired to drive round to the French Em- 
bassy were precious to him, to rest and 
relax in. He would wish to be his best at 
dinner; gay and clever and debonair as 
ever, as though the world were going very 
well with him. And so he was; Madame 
de Landelle had never seen him in better 
form. He was, even to her, a never-ending 
source of wonder; why, just an afternoon 
at home wore her out, while he, with the 
government of the whole country on his 
shoulders and those frightfully complicated 
foreign relations to look after and minis- 
terial crises to wade through and a party to 
manage, could be as brisk and sprightly as 
though he hadn’t a care in the world! 


' Madame de Landelle could see a sli 
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The next day, waiting in the dining 
for her husband to come up to luni 
oe de Landelle heard his s pi 

all. i 


over. I’m to see his majesty at half r 
two.’’ He took his seat. “Hurry up 
luncheon, Pierre,” he said, speaking t 
butler. ‘I’m hungry as a wolf.” 
The old butler smiled with pleasure 
servants were all happy; the word 
spread through the house; everyon 
relieved. There was, all over the minis’ 
residence, above stairs and below, pe 
ing all the atmosphere, a détente. La 
sat at his table, unmoved as ever; 


heightened color in his cheeks, and o 
impassive face a serene expression of 
tent and pride. He stroked his small 
mustache complacently, and in his 
Madame de Landelle could read a ple: 
reverie. He was living over again, no di 
the triumph of that morning, savorin 
sensations of that moment when Daumie 
at last, had given in. ; 
““Yes,”’ said Landelle, when the foo’ 
left the room and old Pierre, who was 
ing hard of hearing, had gone down 
sideboard at the other end of the din 
room—‘‘yes, I fetched him round!” 
“T knew you would,” said Mad 
Landelle, looking down at her plate. L 
delle chuckled. “Did it take long?” 
“No, it must have been what I s 
him yesterday afternoon. He had 
dently thought it over more reason 
and to good effect, in the night. I kn 
was a changed man the moment he ca 
in fact, he as much as said so.” ‘ 
Landelle chuckled again and twisted 
mustache with an elegant gesture. 
“Tt was no easy job to make him ¢ 
his mind,” he admitted, “but I fetche 
round,” 
-The footman was serving the omele 
the butler was pouring wine for his m: 
“What is this, Pierre?’’ Landelle 
taking a sip and then holding up the 
against the light. “Chateau Lé 
Poyferré?” 
“Yes, excellency—1892.” 
“Tt isn’t bad,’ he said, taking ano’ 


looked on delighted. : 
“Charles,” said Madame de Land 
presently, when her husband had fini 
the first course, ‘young Georges de P 
is at Paris, isn’t he?” 
“Yes; first secretary.” 
“Well, you must do something for 
“Do something for him? Why? 1] 
doing very well where he is.”’ 
“Yes, but you must give him a promc 
tion of some sort.” > | 
“A promotion? Why so? Why this suc 
den interest in young Peyriac?”’ 4 
“Well, I’m afraid that I may have 0 
fended his mother yesterday afternoon.” 
oe How? ” 4 
“Oh, never mind how; it was nothin 
much; aslight negligence at my at home. 
“Well, my dear, we shall see. But’- 
and he looked across the table with his ey, 
brows rather seriously knit—‘“‘one mu 
avoid these slight negligences; one m 
have tact, my dear, if one is to get on 
public life.” ! 
“Yes, I know,’’ acquiesced Madame ( 
Landelle; ‘“‘you are quite right.” | 
“Now when young Daumier told me ye 
terday afternoon ae = 
And he began to tell her how tactful | 
had been with young Daumier, how he hi 
fetched him round. t 
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and every one ifI gave heralist. Idid 
‘e; I gave so painstaking and conscien- 
iis a lady a card of introduction to each 
dozen men. I never saw her again, but 
jt evening a friend offered me a cigar. 
pretty bad, but in courtesy I smoked 
jalfway. The next day kind people 
ssed smokes on me with a unanimity 
/ eourtesy which charmed me, but the 
‘yeious quality of their offerings led me 
lly to refuse. 

, But we’re keeping them for you,” pro- 
my persistent friend. 

What have I done to deserve such pun- 
nent?’’ 

We bought them from the lady you 
t to us.” : 

‘he joke was on me. It cost me a dinner 
‘twelve men, connoisseurs of wine, as 
) rly all Bristolians are, and some of them 
Mot Each guest insisted on making 

. Each told how the lady had come 
sh a card from me and with a sample 
ar of amazing excellence for the price. 
sh had bought one or more unopened 
es, to find later that the contents were 
) kind, as one orator put it, “that scayv- 
‘ers refuse even to chew.”’ At the end of 
h speech the orator solemnly presented 
- with the cigars he had bought. I gave 
- lot to a friend to fumigate his green- 
ise, and he afterward assured me that he 
1 been summoned by the sanitary au- 
rity for maintaining a nuisance. 

story smoldered for years and leaped 
flame in the most unexpected places. 
member that at a solemn banquet of the 
aber of commerce I was sitting next to 
. Augustine Birrell, then member of 
ament for Bristol. A speaker, point- 
gazing at me, ingeniously wove into his 
ess subtle references to cigars. He got 
usual burst of uproarious laughter. 
What’s it all about?” Mr. Birrell asked. 
words have nothing to do with the 
answered. ‘‘They are obiter dicta.” 
wise and kindly observer of life, sub- 
itly to be profoundly saddened by 
n outbreaks when he was Chief Secre- 
Ireland, slyly expressed the hope 
s Obiter Dicta did not provoke such 
and meaningless hilarity. His de- 
essays were at that time at the 


ar desk was told by a Los Angeles 
n whose teeth were gnashing in violent 
Waria. His pluck commanded admira- 
sympathy, for he was very ill. He 
worse than the Apothecary in Ro- 
nd Juliet, whom I have always seen 
made up as to make a skeleton look fat 
‘comparison. He had a good business in 
‘s Angeles, he said, and owned a cave 
ong bowlders about ten miles out of the 
y in which he camped out during week- 
ds and shot quail. 
Waked one night by voices, he found 
nself listening to an inner council of 
ists, gathered ostensibly as members 
a labor convention then meeting. He 
ard details arranged for the bombing of 
e Czar, all the grand dukes, Mouravieff, 
e then Russian Foreign Secretary, and 
Sal who were to be gathered at 
e Winter Palace at St. Petersburg at a 
ttain imperial function on a fixed day. 
He had gone to Russia with his story. 
1e plot had been foiled, most of the con- 
trators quietly captured, the lives of the 
bility saved. Subsequently summoned to 
e the great promised reward, he had 
€n Overpowered as he had jumped out of 
e tarantass and ultimately was deposited 
nniless beyond the Russian frontier. 
ouravieff had-double-crossed him! Could 
help him on his weary homeward way? 
2 had friends who would honor a draft, 
tong them Senator White, whose strong 
mmendatory letter he produced with 
her papers. He had also a letter from the 
4ssian Foreign Office, proving by its ad- 
at he had been in St. Petersburg. 
believe the man’s story, even 
his draft came back dishonored, 
4 ge of nine dollars for notarial 
otests, which for some obscure reason the 
geles bank had thought necessary 
executed to prove to me that the 
ad not been met. I should have 
it anyway. I wrote to Senator 
ho replied with much sympathy, 
h the dry comment that it was not 
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usual in the States to advance money on 
letters written by men in public life. 
Reverting to the tale of the furniture 
bought on the installment plan and im- 
mediately sold to me, I ultimately got most 
of the money back in a way that illustrates 
the confidential secrecy of English banking 
practice. English banking is greatly de- 
centralized; each bank has many small 
branches in a community and a pleasant 
relationship springs up between manager 
and neighbors. Loans in the small average 
account are by overdraft without red tape, 
and the manager knows so intimately the 
affairs of those among whom he lives that 
bad debts are kept at a very low average. 
The customer is assured of secrecy. He 
never receives a typewritten letter; all 
are in the manager’s own hand. All this 
so greatly conduces to the use of checks 
that men often go about with no more than 
lunch money and car fares and pay debts 
as low as three or four dollars by check. 
The youthful vender of furniture who had 
defrauded me in due time returned to Bris- 
tol and paid my debt with a post-dated 
check, dishonored on presentation. His ac- 
count was with one of these small branches 


‘which I have described; in this instance so 


small that the entire staff consisted of the 
manager, whom I knew well, and one teller. 
By accident, in this bank one day I met the 
young man and I told him that I heard 
that he had pulled off something good at 
the races. Could he pay me? 

““T have been backing the gee-gees,’’ he 
admitted, ‘‘and pulled off a double. I got 
sixty to one for three pounds, but the over- 
draft has got the lot.” 


Salvaging a Bad Debt 


He made earnest promise, begged for 
time and hurried away. He had held a 
folded check in his hand and I thought it 
fairly obvious that he had come to draw 
money, which he could not well do in my 
presence. There must then be some sum to 
his credit. I ‘drew the worn check from my 
pocket and presented it to my friend the 
manager, who was acting as teller in the 
absence of the latter at lunch. He marked 
it R-D—referred to drawer—and handed 
it back. .I made a deposit tag in the cus- 
tomer’s name, paid in one sovereign and 
again presented the check. It was returned 
marked with an additional R-D. I did this 
six times, to receive six further hiero- 
glyphics on the many-times-dishonored 
check. 

“Shall I go on?” I asked. “If he’s still 
overdrawn, I may be making him a pres- 
ent.” 

His stiff response was to the effect that 
all matters connected with customers’ ac- 
counts were confidential. I went on feeding 
the account pound by pound, and at the 
eighteenth deposit the check was paid. I 
had got back forty-two pounds of the sixty- 
pound debt. I laughed; so did the manager. 

The teller returned, the manager and I 
went into his private office. Presently 
through the open door we heard the fol- 
lowing conversation: 


AN EXCITED VoICcE: What? My check 
refused? I have forty-two pounds to my 
credit. 

THE CALM TELLER: No, sir, you have 
only one shilling and fourpence. This check 
for sixty pounds has been debited. 

THE EXcITED VoIcE: Then I must be 
overdrawn. 

THE TELLER: No, sir, you appear to 
have deposited eighteen pounds. 


The language which came drew the dig- 
nified manager swiftly to the counter. 

“After such an exhibition, Mr. X,’”’ he 
said, ‘I must ask that you close the ac- 
count.” 

“Close the account? It’s hermetically 
sealed already. To hell with you and your 
bank!”’ 

In this same private office I once sat 
when a well-known lawyer came in. 

“Don’t move, Mr. Lathrop,” he said. 
“There’s nothing specially private about 
my business.’’ He turned to the manager. 
“T have only come to say that the securities 
I promised are not accessible today, so the 
arrangement is off for the moment.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Y. Good morning.” 

The manager and I finished our business; 
he went to the teller inside, while I passed 
on the outside of the counter. I heard him 
say, “‘Mr. Y’s matter is postponed.” 
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“But he said he had given you the se- 
curities and I cashed his check for £200.” 

An exclamation; a dash for the telephone; 
a call for the police. The ten minutes’ start 
which the lawyer had gained by my acci- 
dental presence in the private office proved 
enough. He was next heard of in New 
York. The Bristolian who returned with 
this news named four defaulting Bristol 
lawyers whom he had seen walking arm in 
arm down Fifth Avenue. 

It was a time of transition for lawyers; 
the city was oversupplied, they were having 
a hard time. It was no longer the ambition 
of every thrifty man to own a home; his 
savings were now going into local limited 
companies. Hence heavy fees for transfers 
of property and mortgages were greatly 
lessened. In a country where there existed 
no registration of title, a lawyer mastered a 
trunkful of parchments with each transfer 
of mortgage, and there were innumerable 
perpetual ground rents, mysterious rack 
rents and other legal conditions to be con- 
sidered. There are parts of Bristol which 
cannot today be modernized as a whole on 
account of the varying title complications 
of the units. 

One of these levanting lawyers, whom we 
will call Brown, was a young man of great 
charm of manner, with a solid practice and 
an assured future. To carry through a 
small matter he one day asked his rich 
father to guarantee his overdraft for £200 
at the bank. The busy father promptly 
signed a guaranty unlimited in time or 
amount and forgot all about the trifling 
matter. Thus was opened a mine of wealth 
to the young man, who was insensibly 
drawn into one venture after another. He 
financed an author and produced a play; 
he started a newspaper; he entertained 
genially and profusely; and at the end of a 
couple of years he woke up. The astounded 
father received a letter from the bank ask- 
ing that he reduce somewhat the overdraft 
of £10,000 for which he was guarantor. He 
had to pay in full, but refused another sov- 
ereign. The son, insolvent, fled that night. 


Information Wanted 


A couple of years afterward I received a 
letter from an American mother, phrased 
with exquisite dignity, asking for informa- 
tion about Brown, to whom her daughter 
was devotedly attached, whom she greatly 
liked, but about whom, in excess of caution 
perhaps, she felt she ought to make in- 
quiries before assenting to a:marriage. I 
felt bound to tell her the whole story, and 
did not hesitate to say that, in my opinion, 
but for the accidental wording of that 
guaranty, Brown would have been a lead- 
ing lawyer in Bristol. I never had an an- 
swer and do not know what happened; but 
a year afterward a man told me that he had 
heard from Brown and had been asked to 
thank me for my letter. I do not even yet 
know whether that message expressed 
gratitude or was meant as sarcasm. 

To another letter of inquiry I was able to 
write a satisfactory answer. In the early 
80’s a schoolmaster wrote from the United 
States asking assurances about the standing 
of Mr. X. Y. Z., whose two sons had been 
placed in his school. I did not know 
X. Y. Z., but I knew his partner well. 
Meeting the latter, I told him of the letter 
and said I knew the firm was all right, but 
that I ought to have some definite founda- 
tion for my reply. He readily stated capital 
and earnings and asked me not to tell his 
partner. The inquiry, he agreed, was rea- 
sonable but might be resented. We would 
both keep the secret. Some time later I 
was presented to Mrs. X. Y. Z. in the 
presence of the partner. He maneuvered 
me aside and asked me not to mention the 
two sons. 

“You inadvertently disclosed to me,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘the existence of a second and secret 
family.” 

On the page of the notebook which re- 
cords the incident just narrated occurs the 
word ‘‘Biloxi.”” This word recalls one of 
those memorable coincidences which come 
more or less often in the life of every man. 
I was writing a story about San Francisco 
and found to my great chagrin that I was at 
a standstill through the loss of some notes 
about Charles Cora, a gambler who was 
hanged by a vigilance committee in the 
50’s. 

In the hour of this vexatious discovery a 
kindly policeman brought to my house an 
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The best stories 
Pale nGver 
written 


OW many times have you 

said, “This would make a 
wonderful short story’? But you 
didn’t write it, and the inspira- 
tion was soon forgotten. 


“Many a story banged off hot on 
my Corona in a front-line dugout 
would never have been written if 
I had waited to reach a spot of 
greater convenience.” — Louis R. 


Freeman, War Correspondent, Explorer, 
Traveler. 


* * * * 


The advantage of owning a Portable 
Corona is that you can write your best 
thoughts as they come to you, any- 
where, any time—and that’s the secret of 
successful writing! The newest Corona 
(Model Four) has the standard keyboard 
used in offices everywhere. 


Corona Four costs only $60. Easy terms 
if desired. Look for Corona in your 
phone book or write Corona Typewriter 
Co., Inc., 117 Main St., Groton, N. Y. 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


ALLENS FOOFEASE 


HE Antiseptic, Healing Powder for 

tired, swollen, smarting, sweating 

feet. Allen’s Foot-Ease takes the 
friction from the shoe, stops the pain of 
corns and bunions and prevents blisters, 
calluses and sore spots. 
To break in new or tight shoes, Allen's Foot=Ease 
is indispensable. Sprinkle it in each shoe in the 
morning—walk all day in comfort. For Free 
trial package and Foot=Ease Walking Doll, ad- 
dress, Allen’s Foot=Ease, Le Roy, N. Y 


Sold at All Drug and Department Stores + 
ae Ee Re PE EL 


Easy to Hang Pictures 
You can beautify every room 
without injuring walls, by using 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
For Heavier Pictures, use 

Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist” 


10c pkts. Everywhere 


y MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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old darky, white-haired, his face cut with 
those deep lines which often give to the 
aged of the colored race an expression of 
infinite patience and high dignity. He had 
thought to go as cook for two days in a tug, 
he told me, but they had put him on an 
ocean steamer, where he had been found 
useless from years and whence he had been 
put ashore penniless in Bristol; and all the 
time old Sarah was waiting for him at his 
home in Biloxi, where he made a living 
“catchin’ crabs at de end of de wharf.” 

“You are so old,” I said, “you must have 
been a slave.” 

“Oh, yes, boss—in California.” 

“But that could not be. California was 
always a free state.” 

“T knowed that, sir, but I wouldn’t ’cept 
that.” 

Persistent questioning brought the facts. 
He had been taken by his master to San 
Francisco in the 50’s and had there been 
hired out as cook at $100 a month. Out of 


this, the “‘cunnel’’ had allowed him to re-- 


tain five dollars. ‘The cunnel,” it appeared, 
was broke and ‘‘didn’t have no luck,” and 
so was supported for four years by this 
faithful servitor, who was cook most of the 
time for Miss Belle Cora. 

There it was, the information I wanted— 
brought to my door in the hour in which it 
was needed. The wrinkled face grew tense 
as the old man tried to think back and an- 
swer my questions, but in the end I got all 
the facts I wanted. A passage home was 
procured for this aged struggler with life 
ane I hope he lived to rejoin his Sarah in 

iloxi. 


In the diplomatic branch of the foreign 
service there will surely be opportunity to 
develop an international palate, but the 
chance will not be certain with consuls. 
Capitals are, however, alike the world over, 
and Paris provides for them the sauces and 
the language of the menu. As consuls live 
closer to the people in a foreign land, so 
may they eat at friendly tables, according 
to local custom and cherished family recipes. 


Wine: Fed Stilton 


I think that nowhere in the world are 
natural flavors so much appreciated and so 
carefully sought after as in the English 
countryside. Provincial hotels are no cri- 
terion. The last of the old race of innkeep- 
ers disappeared when the aged proprietor 
of the Red Lion at Abingdon on the Thames 
died and William Chapman, at Almonds- 
bury, in Gloucestershire, passed away. No 
more is the great platter brought in with 
a flourish, the shining plated cover as large 
as a barrel lifted with an air, and the as- 
tonished visitor who has chanced to seat 
himself at the head of the table expected 
to carve a brace of wild duck or a goose 
that looms in front of him like a small 
hillock; no more bottles of old port, brought 
in reclining in a basket, opened by the host 
himself with so gentle a hand that no flake 
of the crust is detached, and poured out 
with the murmur, “In my cellars this thirty 
years, sir’; no more old Stilton cheeses, 
fed with spoonfuls of old wine every day, 
and so served that you may scoop for your- 
self in the rich depths; no more home-cured 
hams smoked in the wide chimney and cut 
from home-bred “‘small white Yorkshires, 
barley fed, killed under fourscore, with one, 
and one only, inch of fat on the back.” The 
“fourscore,’ I may explain, refers to 
weight and not to age, and the ideal small 
sweet ham is produced as above described. 
In the dreary standardization of all things 
in this world of machine-made products, 
English country hotels and inns are now 
appraised by metropolitan standards and 
often the cooking is better than the French 
on the bill of fare. 

My consular district at Bristol extended 
halfway to London on the east and halfway 
to Plymouth on the west, and included 
two food products of international reputa- 
tion, Cheddar cheeses and Wiltshire bacon. 
The secrets of the bacon were barley-fed 
pigs, not too fat or heavy, and careful mild 
curing. The secret of the cheeses began 
with the lush pastures of Somersetshire, 
and ended with long ripening on shelves 
in a climate ideal for the purpose. People 
at a distance believe that the dripping 
stalactite Cheddar caves shelter the cheeses 
while maturing, but this is not the fact. 

Among local products especially liked 
were the salmon from the Severn and the 
Wye, and a few cunning men could tell 
them from Scotch by the lie of the flakes, 
and would have none of the latter. Most 
epicures preferred that the fish should be 
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kept one day, the only exception to the 
general rule. Lampreys, lamperns and 
elvers swarmed up the Severn, and the 
preparation of these eels is a specialty of 
the old city of Gloucester. : 

The elvers are the little ones struggling 
from a mysterious birthplace in mid- 
Atlantic, to which they must return in three 
years to be seen no more of man. They are 
pressed into succulent bricks and are eaten 
with gusto by those who can forget their 
likeness to worms. 

The true sole was seldom caught in the 
Bristol Channel and sometimes was not to 
be found in the fish markets. This most 
delicious of European flat fish can be recog- 
nized among half a dozen species of in- 
ferior cousins only by the shape of the 
shoulder; hence more humbug than usual 
in restaurants and hotels. In the tradi- 
tional absence of sauces in England, it is 
important that you get the real thing. In 
Paris, where the general use of mussels in 
sauces for soles provides a different but 
satisfactory result, it does not so much 
matter. It is the practice in London res- 
taurants to show the plat to the diner be- 
fore removing it to a side table for cutting 
up. I early discovered that a show dish of 
soles was often displayed in leading London 
restaurants to half a dozen tables, and in- 
ferior fish subsequently served. I have 
more than once followed an embarrassed 
waiter across a big dining room and thus 
made certain that the dish shown was the 
fish delivered. 


Fish for Epicures 


The big turbot was always fresh in the 
markets and has one or two good points, 
best illustrated by an account of my ex- 
perience at one of the elaborate and solid 
banquets of one of the ancient guilds of the 
City of London. My host was an ex-master 
of the guild, a seasoned campaigner, obvi- 
ously strangely favored by the waiters. I 
saw this when clear turtle soup was served, 
for his plate and mine were solidly paved 
with cubes of the coveted green fat, while 
the plates of others contained no more than 
two of the agreeably glutinous morsels. 
When the turbot came my host shook his 
head and my portion was promptly re- 
placed by another. 

“Only the shoulder is worth eating,” he 
said. 

He was served with the second fish course 
and his helping consisted of six dismem- 
bered heads, from which he expertly pressed 
the eyes. 

“The eye of the red mullet,” he said, as 
he gobbled the small marbles, “‘is the deli- 
cacy.” 

A man opposite angrily glanced from the 
plate of my host to his own decapitated fish 
and curtly demanded a head. 

“Sorry, sir, all gone,” was the waiter’s 
reply. 

Trout were rarely on the market, but the 
lovely streams of the Cotswolds were all 
preserved and some well stocked, and visits 
to friends in that direction when “the May 
fly was up” brought, among other joys, 
fresh pleasures of the table. Oysters came 
aplenty in their season and were no ac- 
quired taste to one from California, where 
the oysters are small and luscious. Those 
accustomed to the larger Eastern oyster 
alleged a coppery taste, but I could never 
discover this. The favorite time for eating 
them was at eleven o’clock in the morning 
and the favored drink to wash them down 
was a half-and-half composed of stout and 
champagne. 

Imported chilled beef was not tolerated 
in those days and the utmost care was 
taken by housewives in the selection of 
sirloins. Some elderly men went to extra- 
ordinary lengths to get the roast beef of old 
England. 

I knew an old squire in the 80’s who al- 
ways worked four yoke of oxen on his home 
farm that he might fatten them at six years 
old for the table. He always maintained 
that mature oxen, well exercised, then 
rested and slowly fattened on linseed-oil 
cake, made the ideal marbled beef. He 
daily examined the joints hanging in the 
cool and airy larder and ordered them 
cooked when they reached the perfection 
of tenderness. 

Sometimes a moist south wind came 
suddenly and the old gentleman would 
mournfully admit that he had “cut it too 
fine’; the roast must be thrown away. 
Not so with the venison or the pheasants; 
these could hardly hang too long. He was 
one of the diminishing number who would 
not eat certain game unless it was high. 
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Venison is a dry and overrated food; but 
long hung, served with a rich sauce and 
homemade currant jelly, its delicious flavor 
disguises its history; but one has known 
from the moment of entering the house 
that venison was on the menu. 

The old gentleman once asked me to din- 
ner and I spoke with enthusiasm of the 
pheasants, which I was glad to find had no 
touch of taint. He afterward told me that 
he had given me my own birds. Two days 
before I had mentioned that I had allowed 
a brace to hang too long and had had them 
buried in my garden. He had bribed my 
gardener to resurrect them, and such was 
the art of his cook that their past was 
hidden. 

His game course was always eagerly an- 
ticipated by those who knew, for his father 
had laid down a lot of Burgundy from the 
Romanée vineyard, which is but four acres 
in extent. This Romanée of 1865 was a his- 
toric vintage, as were the Richebourgs, 
Chambertins, Romanée-Contis and other 
Burgundies of that year. A single cob- 
webbed bottle, resting open in its basket on 
the chimneypiece above the open fire that 
it might slowly warm by dinnertime, would 
infuse an odor of autumn leaves through a 
whole house. 

Venison may be on the menu of a pro- 


vincial hotel, but it will rarely be deer meat; - 


and sweetbreads, the pervading English 
entrée, are eaten by those who know only 
when served whole; for there are grisly and 
gristly recipes for the manufacture of sub- 
stitutes. I went once for some forgotten 
reason into the basement of a great hotel 
on the eve of an important banquet and 
there met a village butcher. 

“What are you doing here, Garth?” 
I asked. ; 

“Darkenin’ the veal, sir,”’ he snarled. 

““Darkening the veal? Why?’ 

“Venison, sir. Calves is deer if you paint 
’em black enough.” 

He refused the dark secret of the trans- 
formation, but under pressure explained 
his bad temper. He had, it appeared, an an- 
nual arrangement about prices with the 
squire in the village, and among the items 
were sweetbreads at half a crown each. 
Two of these had been summarily demanded 
that morning under very special circum- 
stances; a duke was coming to dine. It 
was well known that sweetbreads were to 
his grace as cheese to Brillat Savarin, the 
witty French gastronome, who was of the 
opinion that a dinner without cheese was 
like a beautiful woman with only one eye. 
So the butcher had hurried to Bath, twelve 
miles away, to learn that the pancreatic 
gland of every dead calf in the city had 
been bought for the Bristol banquet. Al- 
most in despair, he had hurried to Bristol, 
to hear the same story. He had followed 
the sweetbreads to their destination, there 
to be told that he could have two if he 
would darken the veal. He produced a 
small damp parcel. 

“That’s them,” he said disdainfully. 
“They cost me a quid in railway fares, 
cabs and telegrams, and I get a measly five 
shillun for ’em.”’ 

His loss was a whole day and three dol- 
lars; but His Grace got his sweetbreads and 
we got our venison. 


Fraudulent Burgundy Detected 


Tricks in foods are surpassed by frauds 
in wines. In the grillroom of a London 
hotel known all over the world I have had 
five bottles of Burgundy in front of me, 
each label dated 1865 and each one bearing 
a famous name. The waiter bent solicit- 
ously; the manager stood upright in 
wounded dignity. These wines had been 
successively opened for me and I had 
promptly condemned each as a fraud. 

“Tf you don’t bring me a sound old Bur- 
gundy,” I said, ‘‘I will take these bottles to 
the directors at the next board meeting.” 

The manager waved the waiter away 
and murmured in my ear. 

“Tf monsieur will respec’ my confidence,” 
he confessed brokenly. ‘‘The manager ’00 
bought, he robbed. And the directors, they 
say, ve mus’ get rid.’ Ve must’ sell to the 
Américains, they say. Ze garcon, he mis- 
tek a connoisseur for an Américain. Par- 
don, monsieur.”’ 

Three times out of seven, dining in Lon- 
don with a friend whose palate knew every 
vintage port of the nineteenth century, I 
saw him send back the excellent decanted 
wine served with the fruit. Always a hum- 
ble apology—‘‘A mistake has been made.” 

By common consent, the finest cham- 
pagne of two generations was the Perrier 


Jouet of 1874. I recall a curious inciq 
in connection with this wine. It helq 
quality into the new century, but th 
came a time when the last bu 
thought to have escaped. Sitting 
day night at dinner, I heard two 
men at an adjoining table order ¢ 
chip potatoes, modest meal enou: 
their thirst was not to be so sim 
peased. To my surprise, their reqy 
P. J. 1874 was complied with. 7T 
touched glasses, sipped; then one 
a pen and proceeded to draw a check 
“How much for the train?” he 
“Two hundred and twenty.” 
“Seven-twenty then?” 
His companion nodded. 


that one had bet the other £500 th 
wine could be had in a London re 
that they had found no Sunday tra 
would take them to Town by dinn 
that the important matter could not 
lowed to rest overnight, and that 
amount of the bet should be added t 
of the special train. So I watched 
terest the loser calmly sipping wi 
had cost him $3400. 

These young men belonged to 
joyous wastrels whose freaks we 
grandiose a scale as to arouse a 1 
contemptuous laughter. One of t 
he who called his donkey cart a } 
vehicle and so forced his right to 
dressed in the pearlies of the 


cessors as Lord of Misrule, the Jub 
gins, once thought to rest for a 
amid Nature’s solitudes, so I ran a 
in the billiard room of a little inn 
Devon. He was backing each str 
gold as he played with a hardy son 
soil and was raining sovereigns 2 
satellites who had followed him 
treat. I thought that if the s 
yokel, dressed in corduroys stain 
the red earth of Devon, could han 
as he did a cue, his cabbages must 
winners, and I examined him with 


Snaring a Spendthrift 


“Oho!” I muttered, and though [] 
personal acquaintance with the J 
whispered in his ear. “‘He’s a 
Bristol billiard marker who ean 
one break.” 

“My friends are always doing 
said with sullen resignation, and 
playing and paying. He seemed 
these friends, who never let him 
they had plucked him completely. 

One of these inheritors of har 
wealth chanced to mention one d 
lunching too well that the sale o 
properties gave him a credit balan 
bank of £60,000. He was washi 
hands in the lavatory of a big resta’ 
the time and had laid a signet ring 
stand. , 

The enterprising employe of 
jewelry store who had overheard p 
the ring with a “Pardon me,” 2 
examining it, said, ‘‘We have an e 
ter intaglio than this—something q' 
of the common. Would you care 
and see it?” 

The young man awoke the next 
to find his room knee-deep in m 
cases and his bank account deplet 
£37,000. He is said to have sold 
back at 20 per cent discount, but h 
also to pay the salesman’s commissiors0 
his momentary fancy for trinkets and g 
cost him about $50,000. He forme 
kept a resolution never to drink w 
shops were closed, but he found other m: 
of speedily getting poor. Be: 

In connection with this class of § 
thrifts the unique proposal of 
rience was made to me. A Londo 
whom I knew well made a surprise 
my consulate. He mentioned casuall 
he had seen in the Morning Post that 
““week-ended” at Hall. ; 

“Yes, I was there.” 

“T saw that Miss X was also a gues 

“‘She was.”’ ‘ 

“Is she as rich as they say?” 

“Her father is a multimillionaire ar 
is an only child.” ‘ 

“T’ve been told that her mother 1 
bitious for her.” ‘. 

“Tt is more than likely that the 
has a list of eligible coronets. 
kind to expect eight strawberry | 

(Continued on Page 153) 


’ 


(Continued from Page 148) 
iey only grow in fours now.” 
his he meant that there were no 
dukes, but that eligible marquises 


ly 
id the young lady?” 

ry pretty. Very bright. She has no 
j<but does not underrate herself. If 
are to sketch them I’ll give you a 
it 


ks awf’ly.”’ He talked of other 
.-s for some time and led the subject 
naturally to Lord Y. 

“ vas at Eton with him,” he said, ‘“‘and 
+h «alot of him. He’s on the rocks, all 


{ 
“| 
’ 
e| introduction.” 

“ here else, with his record?” 

“4, he’s steadied down. He has a pedi- 
ee ack to the Conqueror, good looks, a 
so-heart, fine manners, but no money 
sd.o brains to make it with. He’s flat 
-ol and he’s got to be helped.” 

Tilid not develop until we sat at lunch 
goer that Miss X was to help him and 
ah was to be the marriage broker. 

f; m glad you came to me,’’I said ear- 
es’. “It rounds out the list of consular 


mons. I have been asked to do every- 
hin and be everything but that. Is there 
ae ion?” 


wa 


‘am asking you to do this as my 
el,” he answered. ‘“‘Anybody else 
ou get 10 per cent of the settlements, 
yle as and when possible—cash, most 
kK for he could borrow as soon as mar- 
+ 
en he left after his fruitless errand he 
emided me of my promise of a letter of 
n jon. 
" ith pleasure, on one condition,” I 
ns “You must promise me not to 
Lord Y or to introduce him to 
; ae bally old letter,’’ he retorted. 
‘e profligate spendthrift with a press 
no longer exists, and England is no 
7 or saddened, according to 
al temperament, by recitals of 
is follies. It is not to be assumed 
ch young fools no longer squander 
but fashions in spending have 
and opportunities are lessened. 
ad saloons no longer flaunt open doors 
at idnight. Night clubs are either gen- 
1iry decorous or must maintain outward 
m. Gambling hells are harried all 
sondon. The lid is on; a stranger 
arch hard for a chance to be wild or 
a he greater liberty wrested by 
from helpless parents has improved 
‘men. The point is illustrated by this 
of a youth of riotous health and 
ne family and some money: 
so you knew the old dad, did you? 
es have changed! He was a stage- 
mny at my age and deep in the 
: ders by the time he came of age. 
it have just as much fun, and I don’t 
hier pendants and bracelets and dresses 
it, and the girls don’t drop their h’s and 
ilways clean behind their ears. In the 
time—oh, he’s told me himself—a 
nt straight girl was like a novice in a 
y- Now they’re pals.” 


n which comparison of two gener- 
ve may make this inference: That 
er in doing what some people call 
ig her wild oats is preventing the 
irom sowing his. In Bristol, in 1883, 
told that it was not good form to 
nthe street; but on the night of the 
ich I was thus instructed in eti- 
saw three men drunk at a dinner. 
erybody smokes, but to be seen 
1s to court ostracism. In the 
a girl of twenty-two brought 
to her mother’s heart by riding 
ein a hansom and was packed off to an 
to be reformed. Now a girl in a taxi 
Mm’ give a boy a lift and nothing said. 
ithe early 80’s, there lingered here and 
#\e the faint echo of the once-bitter prej- 
4e of the landed gentry against railroads. 
* old gentleman told me that he was 


a train, and please God, I never 
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The fastest London train then took three 
hours; he drove in in three days. The de- 
lightful old town of Abingdon in Berkshire, 
by the way, fought so hard against railways 
as successfully to mar the general plan of a 
great trunk line, and after fifty repentant 
years it still watches sleepily the distant 
smoke of the locomotive of the Oxford 
train. That same spirit of conservatism I 
saw delightfully shown in later years by 
walking men carrying a red flag in front of 
an automobile. The law required this ad- 
vance guard for some time after motor- 
driven vehicles were a proved success in the 
United States. 

_ Bristol was thought by some to be the 
richest per capita city in the world. Its 
commerce had been with the West Indies 
and the government grants on the manu- 
mission of slaves in the 1830’s had come in 
immense sums to the old city. It entered 
then on a sleepy half century, tenaciously 
hoarding its wealth, cherishing memories of 
a day when Liverpool was a village and 
London a rival on an even ground, holding 
fast to old customs and traditions, dining 
solidly, sipping with knowing palate of the 
venerable ports and sherries and Madeiras 
from the cavernous cellars beneath the 
houses of the old city. Private cellars were 
kept full and there was much solemn dis- 
cussion about this or that promising new 
vintage and how many dozen should be 
laid down. The practice fell off in towns 
with the coming of the jerry-builder, and in 
the country with the financial decline of the 
old landed aristocracy. 


The Wine Merchant’s Lament 


Men of finance and business who bought 
estates were not experienced in cellar man- 
agement and could not command the fidel- 
ity of butlers attached by hereditary ties to 
‘the great house’’; nor were they trained 
to the long look forward and a sense of 
obligation to the heir, who in the changing 
life of the time might not continue to in- 
habit themansion. They found honesty and 
quality in the newly established but quickly 
successful codperative and department 
stores of London and ordered for a few 
months at a time. There was less corked 
wine, less loss by breakage and theft. I 
remember the profound chagrin with which 
a young man told me how on his twenty- 
first birthday they had unbricked a wall 
wherein had been laid down several dozen 
of port on his birth. They found nothing 
there. They recalled alterations and im- 
provements some ten years before and the 
presence of masons. 

Hence the decline of the family wine mer- 
chant and the empty catacombs beneath the 
ancient towns of England. 

“Times have changed,” said an old wine 
merchant to me. ‘My great-grandfather 
started this business and I thought to leave 
it tomy sons. One is in Canada, the other 
in New Zealand, and I only open the cellar 
doors to take something out. J never put 
anything in.” 

He died about the time he had sold the 
last cask of sherry. At his funeral an old 
friend of his, a retired soap boiler, lamented 
the altered times. 

“William and I lived too long,” he said; 
‘rich men buy their wine by the case and 
scientists make soap out of stones.” 

In most English cities those members of 
the city council who have been made alder- 
men take the mayoralty by rotation; but 
the ‘“‘ancient citie of Bristol,’ with tradi- 
tions of civic hospitality as fixed as those of 
London, employed a unique method of in- 
suring the continuity of these traditions. 
Every autumn whisperings went about of 
the secret activities of the Warwick Com- 
mittee, a committee unknown to law and 
named after the great kingmaker. The 
function of this secret body was to search 
out a Crcesus, able and willing to spend 
from £5000 to £10,000 in the course of the 
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year for the honor of the city. There were 
plenty of Croesuses; but most of these who 
were willing to pay so high a price would 
not give the time to the exacting duties, 
and there were some who would spend the 
time, but not the money. One who re- 
jected the offer said to me: 

“T would have taken it, but the fur- 
trimmed mayoral robes make you swelter 
in summer. My wife has heard of my re- 
fusal and won’t speak to me. Royalty is 
coming in the year and that means a 
knighthood.” 


Hard as it is to bear the burden of the | 


Bristol mayoral gown, there is one that is 
heavier. A Lord Mayor of London once 
told me that the bullion on his robe weighed 
thirteen pounds. 

Ordinary knighthoods, by the way, are 
freely given now, and most men care little 
for them. The honor would often be de- 
clined if the wife of a knight were addressed 
otherwise than as ‘“‘Lady.”’ There is magic 
enchantment in this word ‘‘Lady.’’ Wives 
of marquises, earls, viscounts, barons, 
baronets, are thus addressed; and so the 
wife of a knight seems to attain higher rank 
than her husband. I once ran across a 
knight and his wife in a French watering 
place, but the hotel register called them 
plain Mr. and Mrs. 

“Keep it dark,” said my lady; “they 
would call my husband ‘me lor’’ and add 
20 per cent to the bills.” 

The Warwick Committee was always 
ultimately successful. The office was usu- 
ally accepted by elderly men of great 
wealth who had no children to complain of 
the inroads on the family fortune, and the 
chief motive was nearly always a high and 
creditable municipal pride. The Right 
Worshipful the Mayor is now by law the 
Right Honorable the Lord Mayor, but His 
Lordship in these democratic days of high 
taxation is not expected to keep an open 


mansion house or toemulatethe gastronomic | 
| 


glories of His Worship. 


Seven Centuries of Dinner Giving 


No records exist of banquets given to 
Cymbeline or Boadicea, though ancient 
British Bristol was an important town; nor 
to the Roman Emperor Adrian when he 
visited Britain; nor to Cerdic the Saxon, 
when he founded the Kingdom of Wessex, 
of which Bristol was a frontier fortress; 
nor to Alfred the Great, who must often 
have visited the city; nor to Sweyn, the 
Dane, who came up the Severn in 998; nor 
to Matilda, wife of William the Conqueror, 
to whom was presented Bristol Castle; nor 
to Dermot Macmurchad, King of Leinster, 
when he eloped with Dearborghil, wife of 
the King of Meath, and came to Bristol in 
1164; the record authentically begins with 
Henry III, crowned at Gloucester in 1216. 
He came thence to Bristol, appointed the 
first mayor and began the unbroken line 
extending through 700 years. 

Seven centuries of practice in dinner giv- 
ing culminated in my early Bristol days. 
Gastronomes will deny that an ideal dinner 
can be served to more than twenty-four 
people, but sixty or seventy were con- 
stantly entertained at the Bristol Mansion 
House with perfection of service, cooking 
and wines. Dinners: ‘On the occasion of 
her or his majesty’s visit to Bristol’’—but 
King Stephen in 1141 got prison fare, having 
been dragged to the city in chains; ‘‘to 
meet His Majesty’s Judges of Assizes’’—but 
Judge Jeffreys at the Bloody Assizes was 
too busy hanging people to dine and called 
His Worship “‘a kidnaping rogue’”’; to meet 
ambassadors—but Count Dada, the Pope’s 
Nuncio, in 1687 was left to dine at the 
Three Tuns Tavern; on the coming of 
peace with America in 1814—but the city 
conduits did not run with wine as at the 
Peace of Ryswick in 1697; on a general 
muster when the burgesses “‘did then mus- 
ter with all kinds of warlike furniture and 
weapons’’; to meet ‘‘ Captain Martin Frob- 
isher, from his voyage attempting to find 
the Northwest passage’’; on the arrival of 
the Earl of Desmond’s head “pickled in a 
pipkin”’; when Edmund Burke was elected 
member for Bristol; when the Great Duke 
came; when the university opened; when 
the American corvette Enterprise, under 
Captain McCalla came to the port; when 
the American baseball teams came; when 
the American ambassador came; when the 
consul arrived; when he went away. Din- 


ners, always dinners, under any hospitable |. 


pretense. 


Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of ar- 
ticles by Mr. Lathrop. The next will appear if an 
early issue. 
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Atlanta Biltmor 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Where Traditional Hospitahty 
Is Kept Ever Flowering. 


Flawless Bowman Service. Per- 
fect cuisine---extremely moderate 
prices. 
600 handsome outside rooms,with 
bath, single $3.50, $4 and $5; dou- 
ble $5.50, $6, $7 and $8. 

Write for illustrated booklet P. 


Atlanta Biltmore Hotel Company 


HOLLAND B. JUDKINS 
Vice Pres.—Manager 


46%, DEALERS ceaeseens 
“aaa Profit in Saving Trees 


Up to now tree surgery work has been ex- 
pensive. Cashin onour Newbark advertis- 
ay Ps ing to millions of tree lovers. Ask for the 
Newbark Sales Plan. Newbark—anaturaltreesalve,isan 
antiseptic, plastic preparation quickly ap- 
plied, to protect all wounds of bark or 
limb. It kills and keeps out germ infec- 
tions, parasites, insects, fungus growths, 
and tree diseases. Stays plastic. Will 
not crack. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
The Newbark Co., 6-12 Orchard Rd., Clinton, N. Y. 
Tree Owners—rree BOOK 
A “It's easy to 


: MAKy MONEY 


Something different 
in dresses. No investment. 
One sale makes another. 
Good commissions. Write 
to Miss Gray, Room 848, 
525 Broadway, New York 
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MOVING PICTURES 


of the road 


NLY through Plate Glass can the ever- 

changing pictures along the road be seen 
accurately and clearly. Only Plate Glass can 
give the perfect clarity of vision that insures 
safe driving. No substitute for Plate Glass can 
ever gleam as beautifully, clean as easily, or add 
the touch of elegance that Plate Glass adds. 

The surfaces of Plate Glass are perfectly flat, 
parallel and highly polished. The waves and 
inequalities so common to ordinary glass are 
entirely absent. There are no distortions to 
cause errors in judgment, and sometimes acci- 
dents. There are no uneven surfaces to strain 
the eyes and cause discomfort. 

The clear, brilliant surfaces of Plate Glass 
decorate a car as nothing else can, enhancing both 
value and appearance. Inspect your new car 
from all angles to make certain that it is glazed 
with Plate Glass. And when replacing broken 


panes see that nothing but Plate Glass is used. 


Pirate Grass ManuFracTuRERS of AMERICA 


Nothing Else 
is Like it 
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went into Neel’s shop one day to get Will 
to fix up a new pair of shoes for him with 
that jigger he had to save lacing them. 
Will-wouldn’t do it. He said it was fool- 
ishness; but ’Tilda was in the shop, and I 
guess she kind of felt sorry for Ernie, ex- 
plaining so careful and so dumb, and sweat- 
ing the way he always did when he tried to 
explain something; and I guess ’Tilda kind 
of took his part when her pa rowed at him. 
Anyway, Ernie used to hang around her all 
he could after that. 

“So Dave kind of took a dislike for him. 
And he took it out in making fun of Ernie 
at the store, and getting him hot, and get- 
ting him to argue about things and let folks 
see what a dumb one he was.” Chet 
chuckled at some recollection. “They say 
Dave used to keep on till he got madder 
than Ernie did. Ernie was aggravating, 
that way. I went fishing with him once, on 
the Marsh Brook, and he was all for fishing 
upstream, because he said the trout laid 
with their heads that way, and so they 
couldn’t see you coming up behind them. 
I couldn’t make him see how senseless that 
was, for all I talked to him. He caught a 
few fish, and that was enough for him to be 
sure he was right. I didn’t get mad, but he 
did kind of irritate me.” 

“You’re quite a hand to argue yourself, 
if it’s about fishing,” Mrs. McAusland sug- 
gested dryly; and Chet acknowledged the 
accusation with a chuckle before he went 


(Continued from Page 21) 


n. 

“Ernie hardly ever come down to the 
store without some new way of doing 
things,” he continued. “He had some apple 
trees on that farm his pa had give him; and 
when it come to pack apples that fall, they 
tried to show him how to doit. But nobody 
ever could get Ernie to press the head down 
on a barrel the way it ought to be. He said 
it mashed up half the apples in the barrel; 
so he’d pack ’em loose and they’d rattle 
around and bruise and spoil. Then he fig- 
ured out a scheme to put a piece of sacking 
across the top and pull it down tight to 
hold them from rattling; and you’d see his 
apples packed that way. He had some good 
trees, and the crop was good that first year, 
and he got a pretty fair price in the Boston 
market. Better than most, so he was sure 
his way was right again. 

“He got in some wood that winter for 
cordwood. But he had to go at that back- 
ward too. He’d go down in the woods and 
cut down three four birches, or whatever 
it was. And then instead of cutting them 
up into cordwood lengths and piling them 
-to season, he’d hitch a rope onto the butt 
ends and make his horse drag the whole 
trees up to his woodshed. Said he could 
haul more that way, and then he had the 
chips lying around where he could pick ’em 
up, instead of scattered in the woods; and 
he claimed the wood seasoned better under 
cover. I guess that was so; but anybody 
knows it’s a sight easier to haul wood on a 
cart or a sledge than the way he did it. 
Dave used to get after him about that in 
the store; and Ernie’d argue that he could 


day, working their own ways. They fixed 
up a kind of a race at it, two three times; 
but Dave always beat him. Dave was a 
bigger man, and he could always do a pile 
of work; but anybody could do more, doing 
it the right way, and Ernie never did any- 
thing the right way in his life. But he’d 
stick to it that he was right, just the same.” 

He filled his pipe again, methodically 
whittling from a black and maltreated plug. 

“T suppose there’s someone in every 
town like that,’ I suggested. ‘‘Goes at 


everything backward.” 

“Never see anyone as bad as Ernie,” 
Chet assured me, and continued the tally 
of Ernie’s crimes. ‘‘He made himself a 
sledge that winter,’ he explained. “That 
was another thing. He hauled a chunk of 
oak down to the mill and had runners 
sawed out of it; only instead of one set of 
long runners he had two sets of short ones; 
and he rigged up the forward set so they’d 
turn. Claimed a horse could haul a heavier 
load that way because it was easier to swing 
around than if the runners was one piece, 
the way any man with sense would make 
them. Dave Pirt got after him about that, 
too; and he talked Ernie into trying out 
his sledge against Dave’s, with a load of 
wood on. Dave had a big horse that could 
pull to beat time, and he made Ernie look 
foolish, but Ernie claimed it was the horse 
instead of the sledge; and he wanted to 


get out more wood than Dave could in a 


shift horses and try it the other way. 
laughed at him till Ernie sweated like i 
summertime. Dave had managed it so they 
tried it on the schoolhouse hill, where ther 
was two three bends in the road, and ’Til 
Neel could watch them from the school 
house window. Prob’ly Dave wanted 
make her see for herself what Ernie was 
and she saw. And the madder Ernie got— 
his horse stuck, about halfway up the hill- 
the more Dave laughed at him, with ” 
watching from the window. 
“Folks had begun to tell Dave by th 
that if he didn’t look out Ernie’d get ”” 
away from him; and that always 
Dave mad, so’t he licked Joe Harri 
Brad Paul for it. Dave was a good mar 
a fight. He could handle himself. ] 
everybody got to talking the same 
and Dave couldn’t lick ’em all, so he 
to laugh itdown. He used to say him’an 
’Tilda would get married any time he 
the word. ’Tilda never said anything 
it; but she went places with Dave whi 
asked her to. Ernie’d kind of hang arow 
her too. She didn’t seem to mind, al 
treated him like one of the boys in | 
school that didn’t get along so well wii 
work. I heard that she lit into Day 
day for the way he acted to Ernie, and 
promised to let up on Ernie after that 
“But you couldn’t help laughi 
Ernie. Nobody could. Dave was a: 
ever before very long. When it com 
Ernie decided to raise chickens and se 
and all, and he bought him some hen: 
a few roosters. Folks that had chi 
around there then usually let them run; 
Ernie built pens for them. He wasn’t e 
sensible about the way he did that. 
stead of building a pen the way an ordin 
man would with a good high fence around | 
he just built a low fence about two f 
high and clipped their wings so they could 
fly out. But they hopped over, till he 
chasing them all the time. The pens wast 
more than big enough for them to tu) 
around in. So to keep ’em from hog 
out, Ernie got him some more wire. He 
too stubborn to build the sides of the pe 
higher, so he put wire right across the 
of them. The hens pretty near had tok 
their heads down when they walked arow. 
Dave made a lot of talk about that. 
walk around the store hunched over, gi 
an imitation of one of Ernie’s hens. 
stuck to it that he’d done it on pu 
‘The hens ’ll lay more,’ he’d say. 
don’t have a chance to run around and 
up their strength. I’ll get more eggs out 
them.’ It just happened that he’d g: 
good hens and they did lay pretty well, 
he bragged about that; but Dave 
rest kept right on laughing at him just 
same. . ae 
“He was always one to say he'd die 
things so a-purpose. There was a ho 
the floor of the tie-up where he kep’ 
cows, and all that winter he just she 
the manure down that hole under the 
of the barn. When it come time to 
out in the spring he had a lot of work, 
if he’d shoveled it out the window he 
have got at it easy. Dave went up 
one day and Ernie was under the. 
that pile of manure pretty near to his 
and sweating like time; and Day 
about it at the store that night am 
everybody laughing. And Ernie kep 
ing them he’d planned it so. “It kee 
juice in the manure,’ he’d say. ‘That’s 
does the good; that juice. Givesita ch Cl 
to rot good. You'll see the difference 11M) 
garden.’ & 
“The farm papers say nowadays 
you’d ought to keep your manure In #pl 
that way; but it was just an accident th 
Ernie, because he hadn’t had sense en gl 
to know different, and to see what 
he’d have getting it out in the spring 
was so stubborn he went right on d¢ 
that way the next year, just the same.’ 
Chet paused and was silent, as thoug 1 
had told all there was to tell; and I thos! 
he had in fact given me a portrait of J 
Haddocks hard to forget. But if there 
more I was curious to hear it; and T 
minded him that he had said Ernie Mt 
came to blows with Dave Pirt. ‘a 
“That’s so, yes,” Chet agreed; ar,” 
laughed at the recollection. ‘Yes, helt 
I wasn’t there, but I’ve heard tell abo! ! 
That was over ’Tilda Neel.” fe 
“He had wit enough to fight or : 
(Continued on Page 157) 


ad 


then,’’ I suggested. 


tf 


(Continued from Page 154) 
Oh Ernie was stubborn about every- 
o) Chet replied. ‘‘ He was just as stub- 
about that as he was about anything 


more he wanted to hang around her. 
7 Ja was nice to him. I guess in the begin- 
|; she was sorry for him; but maybe 
the was something she liked in him too. 


p. you couldn’t figure out why they mar- 
i the men they did?” 
 {rs. McAusland said sharply, “‘ Most of 
-n are that way.” 
het laughed at her jovially, and she 
ifd her head and I saw the mild twinkle 
er pleasant eyes. ‘‘That’s right,’’ Chet 
coached her. ‘‘Lay into me every 
s}ice you get.” 
_ [never said a word about you,” she re- 
ced. “You was talking about ’Tilda 
Nl and what she could see in Ernie.” 
he it was curious,” Chet repeated. 
| 


in 


omen will do things sometimes that’ll 
4nish you. *Tilda had brains, I always 
he-dtell. I used to see her sometimes, when 
[ as in Frankfort. Never knowed her, to 
sunt to anything, only by sight; but 
looked like she had sense. And they 
sa she was as good a teacher as there ever 
w in the school there. 
Anyway, she was nice to Ernie. She 
x2r laughed at him, for one thing; and 
wn Dave Pirt would try to tell her some 
jib thing Ernie had done, ’Tilda would 
sa to him, ‘Well, maybe he’s right, for all 
know.’ Dave never took that serious; 
laugh at it. But naturally it bothered 
ni to have her stand up for Ernie. I guess 
t safe to say he wanted her to marry him, 
probably he’d asked her. I don’t know. 
sr had any talk with her, nor him 
ier; but everybody that knew them said 
t7as so, the way he hung around her. 
some of them that wasn’t afraid 
m would tell him he’d better look out 
Ernie with ’Tilda, he used to say she’d 
y him when he was ready to give the 
It just happened he never said that 
Ernie could hear him, till the day 
this fight I’m telling you about. 
s the day old man Haddocks come 
om Bangor.’’ 
oa father?’’ I asked. “The shoe 
occasins, it was,’’ Chet explained. 
some shoes. Heavy shoes and high 
: asins and low ones, mostly for wearing 
e woods. Lumbermen’s boots, and the 
| He had a pretty fair business. Been 
all his life, and he had a little factory 
cond floor of a building on Main 


He come down to see Ernie. See how 
: is getting along on the farm, I guess. 
' farm was a good one, and it would 
we done fine for anybody else; and in 
| of the way Ernie went at things it had 
2 pretty good for him. Ernie showed 
eos over the place, explaining 
ut everything there was to explain. 
| old man—he was pretty old by that 
» al id feeble—he could see that Ernie 
11't know how to do anything that there 
] do; and he asked questions all the 
ie. {man named Buker drove him down 
\ ae and Buker was with them, 

told me about it. He said it was 
see Ernie explaining so careful, 
Sweating so hard while he explained, 
way he always did. Buker said the old 
t quieter and quieter, the more 
ed. He got there the middle of 


to amount to anything. There 
anybody except maybe Dave Pirt 
any grudge against him, but most 
ughed at him and that was about 
e was ’Tilda Neel, but she was 
g school and wouldn’t be out till 
e afternoon; so Ernie took his pa 
‘Tilda’s father. Will Neel’s shop 
house, and they went in and sat 
got to talking there. : 
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with that scheme of a wire and all, that 
Ernie had worked out. It was slick, in a 
way, and when he had fixed ’em up Neel 
was kind of tickled. He told old man Had- 
docks about how it happened. ‘Ernie kept 
at me,’ he says, ‘till I did it. He says it 
saves him a lot of time lacing up his shoes.’ 

“Well, old Haddocks had been making 
shoes all his life, so he didn’t have any pa- 
tience with this new way Ernie had of fas- 
tening them; and he told Neel so. ‘No 
sense in it,’ he says. ‘Laces are good 
enough.’ 

“Ernie started in to argue about it; but 
his pa shut him up. I guess his pa was the 
only one that could shut Ernie up. Ernie 
was the only boy old man Haddocks had, so 
Ernie was bound to heir the moccasin fac- 
tory when Haddocks died. Maybe that’s 
why he didn’t want to get his pa mad. 
Anyway, Ernie shut up; and he said he’d 
go get Tilda and come back with her when 
school was out. He said he wanted his pa 
to see her. So he went out; and Buker went 
along to the store, and Neel and old Had- 
docks stayed there together, talking, while 
Ernie was gone. Neel told me one day that 
Haddocks said he was getting old, and he 
hated to think of leaving the business to 
Ernie, but there wasn’t anyone else to will 
it to, and he couldn’t get his price to sell it. 
Neel said Ernie’s pa felt mighty bad about 
having to leave it to Ernie, because he’d 
built it up himself, and he looked for Ernie 
to let it bust up. They talked for quite a 
spell. Ernie didn’t come back, but Buker 
did, and he said they’d better be starting 
home to Bangor, because it was a long ride 
in a team; so old Haddocks got ready to go. 
But he was fussing because Ernie hadn’t 
come back; and they come out into the 
yard and they see Ernie coming with 
Tilda, talking to her the way he always 
did, prob’ly arguing about something, and 
her listening with a little kind of a smile, 
like she didn’t hear what he said nor didn’t 
care much because she’d know it didn’t 
amount to anything. 

“So Ernie and ’Tilda come along and 
Buker had his team there, and he was in 
the team, and old Haddocks waited, stand- 
ing by the wheel, to tell Ernie he was going. 
And Ernie made him acquainted with ’Tilda, 
and old Haddocks was kind of struck with 
her, because she had the look of a girl with 
sense. 

“You’ve been in Frankfort. There ain’t 
much of anything happens in a village like 
that that folks don’t know about. So 
everybody’d heard that old Haddocks had 
come down to see Ernie, and had gone to 
see Will Neel; and then when Ernie went 
up to the schoolhouse to wait for ’Tilda, 
everybody saw him. Joe Dace was driving 
out of town past Dave Pirt’s farm, and 
nothing would do Joe but he’d stop and tell 
Dave about it; and he kind of made it out 
a joke on Dave, laughing at him about it, 
till Dave, he decided he’d go down to the 
village and see for himself. 

“So he hitched up in a hurry and drove 
down, and he come into town past Will 
Neel’s house. Will and old Haddocks and 
Ernie and ’Tilda, and Buker setting in the 
team, were in front of the house when he 
come in sight of it, and he come along 
toward them. 

‘“°Tilda had been saying that old Had- 
docks would have to stay to supper; and 
she’d talked him into it. He was struck 
with her as a sensible kind of a girl. So 
finally he said he would. Then she must 
have seen Dave coming along the street, 
and maybe she didn’t want there to be any 
trouble, and thought if she went in the 
house it would help. So she said she’d go 
tell her ma and get supper started, so Had- 
docks and Buker wouldn’t be late getting 
off to Bangor. And she went in the house 
and Buker drove around to put up his 
horse. That way he missed the fight. 
Buker’s been sorry ever since he didn’t see 
Dave coming, but if he had he wouldn’t 
have looked for any trouble, not knowing 
Dave. 

“T figure Dave had worked hisself up till 
he was pretty mad. It must have got under 
his skin, the way folks had been talking to 
him all summer about Ernie and ’Tilda, 
and her holding him off all the time. But 
when he come to where they was, he didn’t 
show his mad any. He just yelled to Ernie, 
the loud way he always talked, ‘Hello, 
Ernie!’ And Ernie says hello to him; and 
Dave says, ‘How’s that patent sledge of 
yours working out these days?’ 

“Tf there was one thing that could irri- 
tate Ernie more’n another it was any talk 
about that sledge of his, that Dave had 
beat him with. He says, ‘Anybody that 
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“T knew I could . £2% 
paint it myself!” 


Andsocan you! Just brush Effecto Auto Enamel on your 
old car as best you can and let it dry a day or two. Your 


car will shine with a glowing, lustrous finish that will last 
longer than the paint on most new cars. 


Effecto is the original automobile enamel—zor a paint, 
wax or polish—creamy, smooth, free flowing, self-leveling 
and quick drying. Made in eight snappy enamel colors, 
Finishing (clear varnish) and Top & Seat Dressing. 

Effecto is no experiment; it has been tried and not found 
wanting, by several million delighted automobile owners 
during the ten years it has been on the market. 

Free Quarter Pint Can Black Effecto Enamel 


Send a dime to cover packing and mailing 
cost and we will send you a quarter pint 
of Black Effecto Enamel which you can 
try out on a fender or wheel. 


If you wisha professional finishing job, your 
automobile painter can secure the very best 
results with one of the several Pratt & 
Lambert automobile finishes. 


Effecto is sold by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 
Free Effecto Color Card and Names of Local Dealers Sent on Request 


Pratr & Lampert-Inc., 145 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 91 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT 
VARNISH PRODUCTS 
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Magic rules atop the 
continent when two 
who understand as one 
climb there. They look 
at mountains, rushing 
streams, the tops of vir- 
gin forest growths. 
But—tall towers of 
granite glistening in 
the sky, silver ribbons 
shimmering elusively 
afar, great sweeps of 
shadow-flecked green 
velvet undulating in 
mid-air—these are the 
things they see. 


The views - 


alone are worth the trip 
Glacier 
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NATIONAL PARK 


Open June 15 to September 15 


Let others take the picnic grove vacations this year. You come out 
here to million-acre Glacier National Park, the lake-jeweled Rocky 
Mountain paradise, where miles of flower-bordered trails beckon you 
to high, broad eminences from which the most magnificent panorama 


in all the world unfolds. 


Hike, ride horseback, motor, fish. Live 
in far-famed fine hotels or rustic chalets; 
if you wish, camp in the refreshing open, 
or loaf luxuriously. Something new to 
do and see each day no matter how long 
you stay. 


Eastbound from the Pacific Northwest, ~ 


or westbound from Chicago, you can 
travel direct to Glacier National Park, 
without change and without extra fare, 
either on the de luxe New Oriental Lim- 
ited, finest train to Pacific Northwest, or 
other fine trains—for Glacier Park is on 
the main line of the Great Northern Rail- 
way, which traverses the southern bound- 
ary of the Park for 60 miles. Arrange for 
Glacier Park stop-off—an all-expense- 
paid tour of 1 to 7 days or longer—or 
a Glacier-Yellowstone circuit tour, on 
your way to or from 


The Northwest 


Via the New Oriental Limited 


This brand new, all-steel wonder train, 
with its bathrooms (for women as well as 
for men), barber shop, maid, manicure 
and valet service, and unsurpassed cuisine, 
runs direct between Chicago, Seattle, 
Tacoma and Portland via Spokane—70 


GREAT NORTHERN 


hours from Lake Michigan to Puget Sound 
and Portland—1100 miles of the route be- 
hind giant oil-burning, cinderless locomo- 
tives. You see high peaks from low passes 
on the Great Northern—only 60 miles of 
the entire main line are above 4,000 feet. 


Before orafter visitingGlacier Park,take 
the free side trip to Vancouver. See Vic- 
toria, Lake Chelan, Rainier and Crater 
Lake National Parks. Great Northern 
schedules facilitate steamer connections 
for Alaska and The Orient. Your choice 
of steamer or rail to or from California. 
During the Glacier Park season the Great 
Northern operates special open top ob- 
servation cars eastbound and westbound 
for long distances through the Rockies 
and Cascades. 


For free books and information, apply 
to any ticket or tourist agent, any Great 
Northern Railway office, or 113 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, 214 Empire Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 516 Longacre 
Bldg., New York, N. Y., 516 
Railway Exchange, Kansas 
City, Mo., 1403 Fourth Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. A. J. Dickin- 
son, Passenger Trafic Man- 
ager, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


“See America 
First’ 


Route of the New Oriental Limited 


Finest Train to the Pacific Northwest—No Extra Fare 
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had any sense could see that’s a good sledge, 
Dave.’ 

“Old Haddocks was listening, and watch- 
ing, curious about what was going on. 
Dave got out of his team and come over, 


/| not paying any attention to Ernie, and he 


says to old Haddocks, ‘You must be 
Ernie’s pa. I heard tell you was in town.’ 
““T come down from Bangor to see 
Ernie,’ Haddocks says. : 
“You better take him home and take 
care of him,’ Dave told him, and he laughed. 


| Old Haddocks wasn’t any fool, and he see 


Dave was sore; but he got a little bit mad 
himself. 

““*T guess Ernie can look out for hisself,’ 
he says to Dave. 

“Dave laughed again. ‘Ernie must have 


| told you that,’ he says. Then he looked at 
Will Neel and back at old Haddocks, and 


he asked, ‘You going back tonight?’ 

“The young lady invited us to stay to 
supper,’ the old man says. 

“Mean ’Tilda?’ Dave asked, and Will 
Neel answered him. 

““*Yes,’ he says. 
Haddocks to stay.’ 

“Dave got kind of red in the face, and 
nobody said anything for a minute. Even 
Ernie didn’t have anything to say. Then 
old Haddocks says, ‘She seems a mighty 
nice girl.’ 

‘Dave was always one to talk too much, 
or he wouldn’t have said what he did, with 
Will Neel and Ernie both there to hear him. 
“You bet she is,’ he says to old Haddocks. 
‘Her and me are going to get married, soon 
as I say the word.’ 

“Well, that brought Ernie into it. The 
sweat kind of popped out on him, and he 


‘Yes, we asked Mr. 


| says, ‘That ain’t so.’ 


“Dave swung around and looked at him, 
and he laughed. ‘Why ain’t it?’ he asks 
Ernie. 

“Ernie couldn’t hardly talk straight, he 
was so mad. ‘She ain’t a-going to marry 
you at all,’ he yells at Dave. 

“Dave kind of moved his hand. ‘Pshaw,’ 
he said. ‘You’ve got some wrong notions 
in your head, Ernie. Just because ’Tilda’s 
been dry-nursing you for a spell.’ 

“Will Neel tried to break it up then. He 
see there was a fight coming; and he knew 
Ernie didn’t have a chance in the world; 
but. he knew Ernie’d be just stubborn 
enough to try licking Dave. Dave was 
mad, and they could all see it by then, so 
Will tries to say something. But before he 
could move, Ernie started in. If he’d had 
any sense he’d kep’ his mouth shut or got 
out of the way; or if he was bound to fight 
he’d have grabbed him a stick or he’d have 
waited for a chance at Dave with some 
hopes of getting at him. But Ernie went at 
fighting the way he went at anything else, 
the way a plumb fool would. Dave was 4 
head taller than him, but Ernie run right 
at him, and Dave swatted him one and 
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knocked him ten feet away. Ernie did: 
have the brains to lay still. He got upa 
come at Dave again, and Dave slapped 
side of the head fit to loosen his teeth. 
him, and Ernie went spraddling aga 
And he come up, and gives a kind of a le; 
not having sense to know he didn’t hay 
chance. Dave would have beat him all] 
pieces, only when he took a step to ¢ 
side, kind of, his foot caught in the ed 
the board walk and he lost his balance, ¢ 
when Ernie butted him, Dave fel] 9 
backward and banged his head. It m 
have stunned him, because he never moy 
And Ernie got on top of him, and he h 
him something scandalous; just mau 
the face off of him till he was a sight 
look at. 

“Folks were coming running by ¢ 
time; but nobody bothered Ernie to sg; 
what he was doing. They just stood aro, 
till he got tired, and got up off of Da 
and they say it was a sight to see } 
sweating then.” mY 

Chet chuckled at the recollection. “y, 
sir, I can imagine it,’”’ he declared. id 


was lucky for him Dave happened to; 
himself. Or Ernie wouldn’t have had; 
chance at all.” ‘ 
Mrs. McAusland said emphatically, | 
say it served that Dave Pirt right.” 
I asked Chet, ‘What did Ernie’s fai: 
think. of it?” & | 
“Well,” said Chet, “they say he picid 
up Ernie’s hat and brushed it off and 
it to. him.” 
“T suppose ’Tilda married him?” © 
“Yes,’’ Chet replied. ‘Yes, she d 
Dave raised considerable noise abouit 
He told her Ernie didn’t have the sense|g 
hen; but ’Tilda lowed Ernie’d had ss 
enough to lick Dave. And Dave said Bi 
hadn’t the brains to take care of hinlf 
much less a wife; and ’Tilda said if at 
was so she guessed Ernie needed somi 
to take care of him.” fi 
‘What happened to him in chalet 
I inquired. < | 
“Why,” said Chet, “that was funny,: 
After he heired the business he got a paint 
on that wire arrangement he had on hisyn 
shoes, and started making shoes and m(: 
sins with it on.them, and folks liked | 
much he couldn’t make shoes fast enou) 
keep up with his business. I guess he’ 
richest man ever come out of Fran 
village now.” x 
I digested this in silence. s: 
“So he’s: what you eall a pod-z' 
man?” I suggested. w 
Chet nodded. ‘‘A man that’s too 2: 
fool to do the way other folks do. Yes| he 
said. And I suspected there was a twkl 
in his eyes. : f 
Mrs. ._McAusland ‘rose decisively om 
her chair. ‘Well, if he’s a fool I dr 
we're bigger ones, setting here all niit,’ 
she declared. ‘It’s time we was all ad.’ 


Scene Anywhere Along the Florida Coast, if All the People Were There x 
Who Say Taey Were in , 


2 told me he would pay cash, which is some- 
ning we don’t often run up against these 
s. He gave mea deposit of $100 in one 
i, and I noticed that, in addition to this 
ig bill, all he had in money was about two 
re. He asked that we get the car ready 
wr delivery late that afternoon. Then he 
iggested a demonstration. I assented to 
‘\is and my man took him out. 
More than two hours later he returned, 
id he was pleased with the car and gave 
ea check for $500 additional deposit. The 
ulance of $600 he promised to bring with 
m when he came for the car at four. A 
tle dazed at the unexpectedness of this 
. ish transaction, I watched him depart and 
dered the mechanic to clean the machine 
_ ya bit and fix one of the lights which had 
: 


. 


,en out of kilter. And just as I was con- 
atulating myself on my morning’s work, 
| popped the young man again. : 
“Say, Mr. Blank,”’ said he, “‘I’m a bit 
tort of cash. I wonder if you’d let me 
ye that hundred-dollar bill back. You 
~‘iwemy check for $500 as deposit, anyway, 
id I'll simply add the hundred to what I 
ye you when I come in later.” 

I was on the point of giving him his cen- 
iry, when a little bell sort of tinkled in my 
ain 


2 


_|Itoccurred to me that I knew his currency 
as good, but that I hadn’t found out about 
~echeck. So I smiled cordially. 

“Sure thing,’’ I told him. ‘“‘I’ll be glad 
| let you have the hundred after I’ve had 
jis check certified. Just wait a few min- 
jes and I’ll send Joe up to the bank.”’ 
It was not long before Joe returned, 
‘inging back the check and with it the 
_ ‘yws that the check was no good. The nice 
jung man did not even have an account in 
~ebank. It made me mad. 

“Now, you crook,’ I said, ‘‘you’ve had a 
ng ride and you’re going to pay for it. 
-jaat hundred’s going to stay right where 
is, and you’d better beat it while your 
oes are good.” 

_ He was a cool lad—threatened to call a 
 pandall the rest of it. So I had to throw 
~ mout bodily. He did not come back, nor 
‘dT ever see him again; but in talking 
ioe affair with other dealers on the 


f 


reet, I found out that he had worked his 
unt on some of them successfully. He was 
demonstration hound. 

Thave been called hard. Perhaps this is 


ts 


ae But if I am hard, it is because I have 
be. I’d go out of business if I were soft. 
| Por instance, a man drove around to my 
gre with a car and asked me to sell it for 
- monconsignment. He was a stranger to 
2, but he looked all right and I had no 
ason to suspect that he was not the owner 
‘the car. I accepted. his proposition—a 
‘ry common one in our business—put the 
ron my floor and agreed to sell it for him 
a figure which would net him a certain 
m. The difference between his price and 
tat I could get for the car would consti- 
ite my profit. A day or two later the 
ntative of one of the finance com- 
dropped into my place for a chat. 
potted the car in question and identi- 
t as one whose sale’ had been financed 
his company. 


e taken it on the cuff,” said I; ‘‘on the 
being trade jargon for a consignment 
igement. 

hasn’t been paid for,’’ he told me. 
d you get it from?” 

e him the name of the man who had 
sht the car in and described him. 

aD ois the fellow. He didn’t meet his 
ked him what he wanted me to do. 
ead and sell it,”” he said, ‘“‘but let 
before you close the deal.” 


his concern had financed the origi- 
and still held title to the car, it was 
to give the new purchaser a bill of 
ect from the company. The sale 
e. The finance people deducted 
proceeds the amount owing to it 
st buyer’s unpaid notes, I deducted 
hission and sent the man who had 
me the car a check for the balance, 
2 explaining what had happened. 
n came the fireworks. The man sued 
thholding a portion of the selling 
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(Continued from Page 22) 


price. I tried to tell him he didn’t have a 
chance, but he wouldn’t listen. 

I won the suit. All that was necessary 
was to show the judge the clause in the 
original contract of conditional sale which 
specified that the car was not to be moved 
from its storage place designated at the 
time of purchase without permission from 
the finance company, and that was all there 
was to it. 

But imagine my fix if my friend, the fi- 
nance man, had not happened to drop in 
and recognize the car. I would have sold it, 
all unsuspecting, in perfectly good faith. 
I would have paid over the money as 
agreed. I would have then been in the 
position of having sold a stolen car and 
would have been not only liable for the 
amount owing on it to the finance people 
but likely to be sent up for grand larceny 
besides. 

The man who tried to pull this trick on 
me seemed like a clean-cut young fellow too. 
You can’t read ’em every time. 

Greed is the besetting sin of the human 
race and is to blame for much of the world’s 
unhappiness. Greed supplies the fuel for 
all the swindling operations of bunko-stock 
sellers. The investing public is greedy for 
big fortunes overnight without working, 
and the fellows who cater to it want to get 
something for nothing too. Most of the 
trouble we used-car men have with buyers 
grows out of this same desire. People want 
to get more than they are willing to pay for. 
They come to us for used cars, knowing we 
sell only used cars, and yet expect the ma- 
chines they buy to act like new ones. When 
they don’t, they’re disappointed. 


The Overworked Guaranty 


The whole proposition is unreasonable on 
the face of it. People should know better 
than to expect a secondhand article to be as 
good asa new one. A used car is a used car. 
It cannot be exactly as good as a new one, 
any more than a used sandwich can. If it 
were, it would bring an equal price. When 
purchasers ask me to give them a guaranty 
nowadays I refuse. 

“Tf something should go wrong,’ I tell 
them, “bring the car back and I’ll do what 
I can, within reason, to fix youup. I want 
you to be satisfied. But it wouldn’t be fair 
to either of us to give you a guaranty. I’d 
have to take the car all apart and put it to- 
gether again before I’d know enough about 
it to be able to do that.” 

The dyed-in-the-wool gyp can and often 
does use the word guaranty unscrupulously, 
knowing that if he wants to he can easily 
slide out of the obligation a guaranty im- 
plies. You have bought an automobile, let 
us say, from one of the sharper brethren. 
After you have driven it a couple of weeks, 
something breaks. You go back to the gyp 
to demand the free repairs you believe 
yourself entitled to. 

“My clutch collar has broken,’’ you tell 
him. 

“That’s too bad,”’ he replies coldly. 

a. Wells what are you going to do about 
Ite 

“What am I going to do about it?” 

“Yes. You sold me this boat with a new- 
car guaranty.” 

“That’s all right; what if I did?” 

“Well, I expect you to make good, that’s 
what.” 

“Oh, I see. May I ask if you have ever 
read a new-car guaranty?”’ 

“Well, I—er ——” 

“Did you ever read one that said any- 
thing about worn-out parts? Now, Mr. 
Jones, you must be reasonable. . You 
bought a used car from me, didn’t you? 
And you knew it was a used car, didn’t you? 
And it’s only fair to expect that a car that’s 
been driven a few thousand miles will be 
slightly worn, isn’t it? You didn’t imagine 
you were going to get a used automobile 
made up of all new parts, did you? Well, 
then, just because your clutch collar has 
worn out, you can’t expect me to do any- 
thing about it. If I undertook to replace all 
the worn parts in all the cars I sell, I might 
as well go into some other line of business. 
You’re a sensible fellow. You can see that, 
can’t you?” 

“But,” you stammer weakly, 
guaranty wi 


“that 


says nothing about worn-out 
parts,” he repeats. ‘‘Now you're a regular 
guy_and I’d like to help you out. Remem- 
ber, I’m not under any obligation to do 
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These FILES 
have already paid 
for themselves 


SNE 15 years ago this Chicago firm 
bought these 5-drawer letter files. The 
floor space these files have saved has more 
than paid for their total cost. 


These 16 sections give this firm 16 extra 
drawers—8o drawers in the battery instead 
of 64. Five drawers to a file instead of 4 is 
the answer. Simple, isn’t it? 

Baker-Vawter began years ago to set this 
new standard for filing equipment. The 
extra drawer holding 5,000 more letters 
gives 25% greater filing capacity on the 
same floor space. 


Our Space Saver files—made in 15 differ- 
ent drawer sizes—effect savings of floor 
space, sometimes as much as 40%. 


We'd be glad to tell you how, without 
any obligation at all. Use the coupon. 


BAKER-VAWTER 


Loose Leaf Binders 


Printed Record Forms 
and Systems 


Filing Cabinets 
Unitfiles 
Storage Units 


General Offices 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 


oy Attach to your 
letterhead and mail 
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Office Easy Chairs 


The Visible Expression 
of a Valuable But Intangible Asset 


—a Message for Bankers 


One man in a hundred may know the amount of his bank’s capital 
and surplus. But not one’man in a thousand fails to be impressed, 
favorably or unfavorably, by the physical appearance of his bank— 
the visible index of its stability. 


The bank, more than any other business institution, is dependent 
for its present prosperity and future growth on unquestioned Public 
Confidence. In banking, as in no other business, appearances do 
count in fostering that asset of assets, which is the very breath of life 
to Business—Good Will. 


The sixty-year-old house of Sikes has devoted much of its energies to the creation 
of chairs for banks—chairs which shall reflect a solidity and excellence commen- 
surate with the dignity of an institution upon which rests the prosperity and well- 
being of its community. And as Sikes Chairs excel in beauty of design so are they 
possessed of the supreme virtue of comfort. Every Sikes Chair is an Office Easy 
Chair. 

The local Sikes dealer (name on request) can show you Sikes Office Easy Chairs 
in a wide range of models and prices for the officers’ sanctums, the board room, the 
coupon booths, the banking floor—chairs suitable for every department and purpose. 


No. 378 


SIKES COMPANY fS\Siiis 

FOR GO YEARS 
Sikes office chairs are made in every conventional pattern and design. In 
Buffalo a Sikes factory is devoted exclusively to quality chairs for the home. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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this, but I like to treat people right. Tell 
you what to do. You bring the car in here 
and buy the part and I’ll have Joe put it in 
for you for nothing. What do you say?” 

The hardened gyp’s attitude toward the 
disgruntled customer varies according to 
the latter’s manner and method of approach 
with his complaint. Nowadays I try to sell 
a man a car that will satisfy him. In fact 
I try to handle only the higher grade of 
stuff in good condition. But in the old 
days, when I operated on the fringe, I 
would sell anybody anything with four 
wheels. Under those circumstances, nat- 
urally, I had to use every trick of the trade 
to keep from being buried alive under a 
mountain of complaints and complainants. 
The man who came to kick in a reasonable 
frame of mind got pretty good treatment 
from me as a rule. But the fellow who 
bounced in breathing fire and threatening 
suit got it in the neck. Knowing I was 
within the law, I could throw the hooks into 
him, the first hook being to show him that 
I was under no legal obligation to do any- 
thing for him at all. ~ 

Often a man would refuse to be pacified 
by an offer to fix up his car. He would in- 
sist on a flat refund of the entire purchase 
price. To this I would counter with an 
offer to buy the car back—at a lower figure, 
of course. Or, if I didn’t want to pay out 
any money, I would agree to take the car 
on sale, promising to try to sell it for him 
at the price he had originally paid. Needless 
to say, I only succeeded in this attempt if I 
were particularly anxious to propitiate the 
man. Ordinarily, I would tell him I had a 
bid considerably lower than the old price— 
after all, I had my time and overhead to 
take into account. 


The Buyer’s Only Chance 


Once in a while, if the car in question 
were an expensive one, I would not only 
agree to take it on sale but would offer to 
lend the customer a little money on it, “‘to 
help him out.’”’ This proposition often 
‘“‘helped”’ him right out of the picture. For 
he would have to give a mortgage on the 
car as security for the loan; and later, if he 
could not repay it when due, he lost posses- 
sion of it altogether. In that way I was 
sometimes able to make a profit on a sale, 
get back the car for next to nothing and sell 
it all over again. 

But I would never take a car on sale or 
buy it back for cash, unless the customer 
refused to trade it in for some other machine 
in the store. I’d always try to get him to 
trade, if I could. There was more money in 
that method, if you knew how to work it, 
and there was also more of a likelihood of 
your ending up with a contented purchaser. 

Suppose, for instance, that I sold you, for 
$500, an automobile that had cost me $350, 
and that you brought the car back with 
loud demands for a refund. And suppose, 
further, that you decided to take another 
car, paying a little more, of course, in order 
to obtain something better. I might, wish- 
ing to keep you happy, allow you for the 
trade-in the amount you had originally paid 
for it—$500. But if I did so, I would add 
$100 to the asking price of the new pur- 
chase, which would, as you can see, be 
equivalent to allowing you $100 less for 
the trade-in. There are more ways of killing 
a cat than by choking it with butter. Also, 
had I traded a man even, without getting 
some boot, I should have felt myself guilty 
of malpractice. The even swap seldom 
takes place in the secondhand-car business. 

I used to be considered one of the best 
little swappers on the street, because I 
seemed to have the knack of soothing the 
ruffled feelings of the customer while at the 
same time making him shell out. It has 
been my experience that a thoroughly bad 
car, salable at a very low price, is a valuable 
asset. A man will buy such a car not ex- 
pecting much from it, but hoping it may 
turn out better than he expects. When it 
doesn’t, he brings it back to trade for a 
more expensive one. I sold one old car 
half a dozen times, making a profit each 
time, and each time taking it in trade for a 
higher-priced machine on which I also made 
a profit. I was really sorry when it finally 
left my roof for good. 

You may be wondering what my attitude 
was toward the disgruntled customer who 
came back breathing fire and threatening 
suit; the man who refused to trade, who 
refused to let me take his car on consign- 
ment, who refused everything, in short, 
except a flat refund. The answer is simple. 
Knowing that, legally, he could do nothing, 
I invited him to leave the premises. 
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I remember selling a car to a fo: 
for use in the hacking business. He broug 
four or five friends with him when } 
came—as men of his race usually do- 
they went all over the automobile. 
headlights to gas tank before he deci 
buy it. At length, after a lot of hagg 
which his friends all took part, the sal 
made. A few days later he i 
back and wanted his money. When | 
quired what was wrong with the car, 
plied that the brakes did not ho 
offered to fix the brakes, but that did 
satisfy him. His friends, who were alo; 
began to get ugly and make threat 
remarks. 

I saw that my man had simply ¢ 
his mind about the car, having prok 
seen something else he liked better, and 
trying to intimidate me into taking it 
I saw, too, that I would have to show 
teeth. So I walked out from behind m 
desk into the middle of the gesticuls 
group and looked the car owner in the 

“See here,’ I said, ‘‘you claim 
brakes don’t hold. I’ve offered to fi 
and I will fix ’em. If that isn’t 
enough for you, go out and calla e 
have me arrested. You haven’t gi 
ground for complaint and you kn 
Now speak up and be quick about i 
you let me fix your brakes, or do you wai 
to get a cop in here and make your 
plaint to him?” 

They let me fix the brakes. 

The only thing that gives a pureh 
ironclad hold on an unscrupulous secon 
hand dealer and a chance to see him squi 


you can prove is in regard to the 
manufacture of a car. The dealer w 
you a 1928 car in the guise of a 1924 i 
for fraud and taking money under fa 


to verify the dealer’s statement is to 
the motor number of the car under 
eration and ask the local representati 
that make to tell him in what ye 
motor was built. It is so easy a 
nowadays to find out the year of a cart 
few dealers try to lie about it. Once 
while, however, some overzealous sal 
will misstate the vintage in his ai 
put over a deal. This happened to 
with consequences that were almost dis: 
trous. . 
I had sold a man a car. While 
for it to be shined up, the purchaser 
one of my men, “‘She’s a 716, isn’t 
The man, who really did not know a 
no business to say anything at all, 
that she was a ’16. A few days late 
buyer, having gone to the service static 
buy a new part, discovered that the cai 
actually a 1914 model. He pron 
started suit against me. The day 
for the case to be tried. The lawy 
both sides were in court. The man whi 
suing me came into my place on his w 
the trial. He was a human sort of 
and seemed to regret having started th 
tion, which he had instituted by adv: 
his counsel before having heard mj 
planation. 


Settled Out of Court 


Outside my salesroom I happens 
have an exceptionally pretty little j 
as he got in to drive over to the court 
me, I observed that it caught his fan 
had a few minutes to spare, so I dro 
uptown to a saloon I knew—this was 
Volstead—and bought him a coup! 
drinks. On the way downtown he § 
denly began to laugh. || 

“TLet’s call it off,” he said. “Ili 
car here and if you'll sell it to m 
we'll forget about the other m 
Which was a pleasant ending to what 
threatened to be a very uncomf 
affair. 

In this business you can’t afford 
anything for granted. We used-car 
have the reputation of always t 
sting the public. It would be foolish 
tempt to deny that from time to tim 
have stung purchasers. On the other 
it seems only fair to make it clear tha 
people who come into our places alm ) 


him I’m as smart as he is,” they 
themselves. And I submit that 
who goes into a store in that spirit ha 
coming to him. The golden rule is 

(Continued on Page 165) — i 
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(Continued from Page 162) 
2 but it ought not to be all on one side. 
e’s no use sticking to Marquess of 
wnsberry rules when you’re in a rough- 
tumble street fight. 
aw a piece in the papers the other day 
»e effect that public honesty is healthier 
h: it used to be, because 97 per cent of the 
s/]e that stop at hotels pay their bills. 
¥ may be true. But I don’t notice any 
‘ling improvement in the honesty of 
h part of the public I happen to come in 
act with. Only last week I was badly 
tig. I trusted a policeman. He came in 
; a car and agreed to take one priced 
300. When the time came to sign the 
ya rs, he told me he had a sedan of a cer- 
‘+, celebrated make, 1923 model, and 
wited to know what allowance I would 
him on it. He had not brought the car 
vi. him, but I took his word for the fact 
the car was of the year he stated it to 
be I figured it worth $200 to $250 and 
e him a proposition to let him have the 
hine he wanted for his old car and 
6}, an arrangement which would have 
scme out with a reasonable profit. He 
pted and we made the deal. When he 
devered the trade-in, however, I discov- 
er , on looking up the engine number, that 
it/as a 1921 model instead of 1923 and 
with seventy-five dollars at the outside; 
sohat, far from profiting on the transac- 
tii, lactually lost nearly $100. There was 
naing I could do... It is poor policy for us 
3 to sue policemen. 


| An Escape by Minutes 


1 another recent case I had a very nar- 
escape. —T'wo men came in, saw a car 
tly liked and. paid a deposit on it, by 
elk. The check was dated ahead and 
thy asked my partner to hold it until he 
ald hear from them. They were in the 
tse of completing some. negotiations, 
tly said, which would in a few days put 
pity, of ready money in their pockets. 
A ordingly, we held their check—and the 
e:—for about a week. One evening they 
ced up and said everything was all right 
a that we could go ahead and deposit 
1 check. We did so next morning. 
"hat afternoon they came around and 
til us they were ready to pay the balance 
a requested us to get the car ready for 
hediate delivery. ‘They had seemed so 


siicted one of our mechanics to get the 
¢/out into the street. Then, just as I was 
pparing to sign the bill of sale, the tele- 
pmerang. It was our bank calling up to 
g2 us the merry news that the first check 
If the call had come 
nutes later, the two buyers -would 
on their way South with the car, 
ing us to nurse our singed fingers. We 
Id probably have caught them, of 
Mind recnvered the car, but it would 
ve cost a lot of money and involved us in 
ee ee ; 
at occasion to think quite a bit 
ut this question of public honesty and 
hve come to the conclusion that it is a 
icult matter to lay down any rules on. 
lelieve that the majority of people want 
be honest, and, under favorable condi- 
tas, are honest. There come times, how- 
er, when circumstances change, folks get 
© jams and then their characters come 
‘ Into the daylight. Those who are 
yng enough to stand the gaff face the 
Sle no matter how much it hurts; the 
yak ones yield to the temptation to slide 
‘of their obligations and turn dishonest. 
§ pretty hard to tell in advance what any 
n will do when caught in a tight place. 
may come through or he may fall down, 
ou can’t get me to believe that it has 
vthing to do with the size of his chin or 
shape of his nose. 
-Temember one man who bought a num- 
' of cars from me, over a period of years. 
Owned a garage upstate. After about 
third sale, I thought I knew him pretty 
il. The fourth time he bought a car he 
dhe had no money with him, but asked 
to ship the car by boat, promising to 
me his check when he got home. The 
se was kept. We repeated this ar- 
nt several times. I would have 
| this fellow to the limit. But one 
y shipped a car he had picked out 
d to receive any check in return. 
ever paid any attention to my ef- 
to collect the money, and he’s not 
her. What probably happened was 
@ got into a fix, lacked the nerve to 
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let me know about it, and later, when his 
affairs had straightened out, was ashamed 
to get in touch with me. 

You may think, from some of these ex- 
periences, that I must be a poor judge of 
human nature. But I haven’t been wrong 
every time. If I had, I’d have gone out of 
business years ago. Not a few of my cus- 
tomers, when they want to change cars, 
are at liberty to take out any machine that 
interests them from my salesroom and give 
it a thorough tryout from Saturday to 
Monday. This arrangement has never cost 
me anything so far, but it probably will one 
of these days. 

Generally speaking, I am more careful in 
dealing with smooth-talking educated types 
of people than I am with rougher uncul- 
tured folks.. The more sophisticated people 
are, the less they seem to respect the neces- 
sity of meeting obligations promptly. 

A young friend of mine told me that he 
recently saw a big heavy old car of expen- 
sive make in the window of another dealer 
and went in to inquire the price. 

“Thirty-eight hundred bucks,’’ was the 
quotation. 

“Thirty-eight hundred!’’ he laughed. 
“T wouldn’t give you a nickel more than 
nine fifty !”’ 

To his amazement, the dealer yanked out 
a fountain pen, and said, ‘‘All right, son, 
you're on. She’s yours for nine fifty.” 

The sale was not made. But my friend 
had a hard time getting out of the place. 
I’m a bit hard, maybe, but I’ve never been 
so rough as that. 

In fixing the bottom price, which is the 
lowest amount you will allow yourself to be 
beaten down to by a haggling customer, 
there are several factors to be considered: 
Your overhead and other regular sales ex- 
penses, how much you have spent to fix the 
car up, how many people will claim a share 
of the profit, the salability of the model, the 
state of the weather, the condition of your 
finances, and other items. It would surprise 
you the number of persons who will declare 
themselves in on a deal and demand a cut of 
the melon. Sometimes two or three men 
will come to you in advance of the actual 
purchaser to make a dicker which will as- 
sure them a slice of the proceeds in the event 
of your selling a car to the man they intend 
to bring in to buy. Then you must figure, 
too, the car you will have to take in in trade, 
allowing a little extra to make up for a pos- 
sible loss on that... In addition to this, there 
are odds and ends to be taken care of, such 
as small fees to mechanics and other. ex- 
‘perts brought to your store by prospects to 
pass on the mechanical condition of cars. 
It seldom costs more than ten dollars to get 
their recommendation of a car. 


A Hard Order to Fill 


An amusing episode comes to my mind 
in connection with the matter of dividing 
up the profits. One evening a few years 
ago, just as I was closing up the store, a 
well-dressed young man came in and asked 
me if I knew the whereabouts of a certain 
foreign car which he had seen about six 
months before. It was a very expensive 
job, had cost in the neighborhood of $20,- 
000 to build, and was an unusual-looking 
automobile. This young fellow identified 
himself as the son of a very rich man, said 
that he had admired the car tremendously 
and wanted to own it, that he would pay 
$7000 cash for it, and could I find it for him. 
Now I knew the car, but I had no more idea 
of its whereabouts than a fish has of heaven. 
I saw the chance to pick up a nice piece of 
change, however, so I told him he had come 
to the right place, that I owned the car, but 
that I had stored it away at the moment out 
of town. If he could come back in three or 
four days I would have the car in the store 
for him. 

It was too late to do anything that night, 
but next morning I got busy. I telephoned 
everybody I could think of in the business, 
inquiring as to the whereabouts of this 
foreign car. I even stopped men on the 
street—other dealers of course—and asked 
them what they knew about it, and none of 
them knew anything. Finally I remem- 
bered a little old mechanic, of the same na- 
tionality as the car in question, who had at 
one time been employed by the importers, 
and tracked him down. By a miracle, this 
old boy had all the information I was after. 
He had made notes, in a little book, of the 
names and addresses of all the men who had 
bought cars of that make during his con- 
nection with the firm that sold them. It 
had taken me two days to find him. It took 
me less than ten minutes to learn that the 
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“Habit, old man, 


kept me from a real shave” 


HAT’S what many men 

confess, once they’ve learned 
the advantages of the stropping 
feature of the Valet AutoStrop 
Razor. 


“IT formerly used an ordinary 
safety razor,” many say. “Only 
the first shave with a new blade 
was good. After that it was a 
choice between a poor shave or 
a new blade. 


“Now I give my Valet AutoStrop 
Razor blade a few strokes on the 
strop without removing it from 
the holder, and thus enjoy many 
perfect shaves until I finally 
discard it for a new blade.” 


Changing Habits 


Thousands, yes millions of men 
are changing forward from 
cumbersome old shaving habits 
to modern and eflicient new 
ways. 


A super-keen blade is needed for 


every shave. That’s why the best 
barbers give their razors a few 
strokes before every shave. 


Tousea blade without stropping, 
means each shave is harder, 
because the blade loses its 
keenness. 


Utterly needless—not to have an 
easy, perfect shave every time. 


The Final Type 


There is only one razor that 
automatically sharpens its own 
blades without removing them — 
the patented Valet AutoStrop 
Razor. Blades are cleaned, too, 
without removing them. 


A speedy, perfect shave every 
time, uniformly perfect. 


If you’re in a habit rut, why not 
break loose and find out how 
superior shaving is so easily 
attainable? If you'll just switch 
toa Valet AutoStrop Razor you'll 
never return to crude ways. 


Valet Auto-Strop Razor 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


A wide selection 
of sets, ranging 
from simple 
combination of 
razor, strop and 
blade to com- 
plete toilet kits 
—$1 to $25. 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RA 


The RAZOR 
That 
Sharpens 
Itself 
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Instantly! 


Consider Woman’s Right to 
this Home Necessity 


S necessary to the modern home as elec- 
tricity, or gas, or the telephone—a 
convenience and comfort equal to any and 
greater than most—an aid to easier work, 
and health, and happiness. 


Water, clear and fresh, steaming hot, 
limitless in quantity, instantly ready, at any 
time, and at a saving! What woman has not 
longed for such a helpful service? All she 
need do is turn the faucet. 


New Models 


for Average 
Homes Now 


$90 and $125 


Now her wishes can be fulfilled. There’s an 
automatic water heater for your home 
at a price within reach—convenient pay- 
ment plan if desired. 


OFFMA 


Automatic 
Gas Water Heaters 


There’s no waste with a Hoffman. Expense 
stops when the flow of water stops. You 
heat only what is actually used—not a tank- 
ful when you need but a panful. 


Being entirely automatic it requires no 
attention. You can’t forget to turn the gas 
on or off. It’s economical to buy and operate. 


The Hoffman Heater Company 


Lorain, Ohio :: —:: Louisville, Ky. 


For the sake of all the family, 
send the coupon and get com- 
plete information, including 
the book, ‘‘Three Home Im- 
provement Books in One.”’ 


(7 


THE HOFFMAN HEATER COMPANY 
LORAIN, OHIO 


Send me complete information on your Automatic Water 


= 


Vs. 


Heaters. My home contains...................... hot water faucets and there 

AT Crete fcckercaee people in my family. 
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owner of the car wasin Europe. This was a 
blow; but having committed myself to the 
point of claiming ownership of the car, I 
had to go through with the deal one way or 
another. SoI took a chance and cabled the 
real owner an offer of $6000. He accepted, 
J delivered the car and made a profit of one 
cool grand. The young lad who took the 
machine came up to the store with the 
money in large bills crammed carelessly 
into the right-hand outside pocket of his 
coat. 

Naturally enough, the news of my coup 
went all up and down the street, and first 
thing I knew I was being besieged on all 
sides by demands for a spoonful of the 
gravy by the fellows I had gone to for in- 
formation. The fact that they hadn’t 
helped me cut no ice with them. The only 
one who asked for nothing was the old 
mechanic who had given me the tip—and 
he was the only one to whom I gave any of 
my takings. 

When a prospect inquires the price of an 
automobile and you can’t quite figure out 
how much you ought to ask him, a conven- 
ient stall is to say that you don’t own the 
ear, that you only have it on consignment, 
but that you’ll gladly submit to the owner 
any offer he cares to make. By this method 
you are able to find out approximately what 
the prospect’s ideas about money are, with- 
out committing yourself blindly to a bad 
bargain. It’s as likely as not that unless 
he’s had a great deal of experience, he’ll 
quote a higher figure than you would have 
had the nerve to ask. In cases of this kind 
you tell him to call up or come back later 
on, after you have had an opportunity to 
“get in touch with the owner.”’ 

I know one man who has made a comfort- 
able pile by working this simple gag. He 
maintains a large establishment. He will 
store cars for individuals at the regular 
rate, but he is not interested in that phase 
of the business, except as it helps carry his 
overhead. It helps sometimes, when a pros- 
pect picks out a certain car, to be able to 
tell him it’s simply there on storage and is 
not for sale. This man’s real business is the 
buying and selling of used cars. 


The Dummy-Telephone Trick 


He deals in high-grade stuff, specializing 
in two or three good makes. He gets the 
pick of the trade-ins, in some of the new-car 
places, which he buys for cash. Then he ad- 
vertises these cars as privately owned vehi- 
cles, giving the impression that he is acting 
for the owners. He asks a good stiff price, 
and when a prospect makes him an offer he 
calls up an imaginary person on a dummy 
telephone and carries on a long argument 
in which he seems to be persuading the 
other fellow to accept the amount offered. 
Toward the end, however, the conversation 
turns somewhat, as follows: 

“You say you’ve got to get more, Mr. 
Jones? Don’t you think you could stretch 
My customer here likes the car 
very much and I’d certainly like to make 
the sale. Of course, you’re the doctor, and 
if you say you’ve got to get more, why, I’ll 
try to get more for you. You say you’ve 
got to get $1200? Well, I’ll see what I can 
do. Hold the wire a minute and I’ll put it 
up to him.”’ 

Turning to the prospect, who has heard 
the foregoing, he shrugs his shoulders, nods 
toward the telephone and, with his hand 
covering the mouthpiece, says: 

“T’m sorry, old man. He won’t take 
$1000. Got to have twelve, he says. Will 
you go that far? You can’t go wrong on the 
car. This man is a careful egg. He’s kept 
it like new. What do you say?” 

The unsuspecting prospect, if he does not 
fall for the full amount of the increase, 
usually agrees to split the difference, an ar- 
rangement to which the imaginary owner 
at the end of the dummy telephone never 
strenuously objects. 

Now it happens, naturally enough, that 
where cars are stored for long periods, dur- 
ing the winter months, for instance, their 
real owners occasionally get into difficulties, 
need money, and call on the warehouse man 
to sell their cars for them. In these cases, 


as in all cases when a dealer is asked t 
a car for a private owner, the owne 
put a price on his car. The dealer as 
much, or rather how little, the owner y 
realize from the sale. And knowing 
well that every owner always sets the p 
higher than the amount he will take, 
dealer never by any chance offers him w 
he asks, even though he may find a , 
tomer for the car at a higher figure. In. 
wey he really makes two profits out of 
eal. f 
The beauty of selling a car in the capa 
of agent rather than that of dealer is { 
the agent bears no responsibility for 
condition of the car, whereas the deale; 
a certain extent, does. At any rate, 
customer thinks the dealer does. 


The Invisible Widow re 


One man I know used to operate fro 
public garage. He would buy a ear ch 
doll it up a little and then advertise i{ 
a woman’s name, something like this: 


“‘Hassenpfeffer six, limousine, most bi 
tiful car in the city. Just overhauled. 


Apply Blank’s garage, Such 
Such Street. Ask for Mrs. Dash’s car, 


The prospect, reading that guileless; 
nouncement and thinking to take ad) 


to submit an offer, unless he had inst} 
tions to quote a price first. In any ey} 
the purchaser never saw the widow. 
paid cash and he received no guaran’ 
assurance of any kind as to the ee 
state of his bargain. It is almost inerei)l 
that people can be found who will buy j! 
under such circumstances. Yet the 
have in mind averaged, when money) 
easy, asalea week. His game is not so) 
ductive now, because very few buye 
or will pay cash. 

There’s another man whose opera 
were so flagrant that the newspapers 
him out of business some years ago 
fusing to publish his advertising. 
low worked a private-stable racket. 
advertisements used to read somewhi 
follows: ¥ 


‘For sale to settle estate beautiful 
ish touring car, five passenger. Run 
little. Had best of care. Starterin 
lights, good tires, one spare. Will saci} 
Apply Private Stable, Blankety-Ei 
Street. Also chauffeur’s bearskin = i 


The man who answered one of thes 
stepped into a splendidly camouflaged 
The stable was clean as a whistle. It 
tained an old-fashioned brougham or; 
toria, a pony cart and a cutter, all sh 
like a ship’s binnacle. On the walls 
sets of glittering harness. In the 
stood a respectable-looking hackney : 
Shetland pony. At the back, behin'th 
carriages, dimly visible in the half ligt 
the stable, was an elderly automob 
expensive make. . ap 

“‘T want to see the car you advertis\|: 
sale,’ the prospect would begin ti 
young negro with a broom who had 0} 
the door. 4 

“Car? I don’t know nothin’ abo 
car for sale.’ ‘Sk 

“But,” the victim would protest, pli 
a newspaper out of his pocket, “‘I’veg| 
ad right here. Look! This is Numb 
isn’t it?” a 

“Yas-suh, thisis 65 allright. ButI 
know nothin’ 5 } 

At this point another man would 
into the picture from a little room :' 
side; a surly man. = 

“What’s the matter, Jerry?’’ he 0u 
ask, casting a suspicious eye on the int 

“Man heah askin’ about a car for 
He say he seen it advertised. I tell |i 
don’t know nothin’ about no car — 


(Continued on Page 168) 
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The“Self-Starter” of Typewriters 


The Woodstock Electrite is the kind of typewriter that appeals 
to progressive minds. 


It reduces error by reducing the human element to the minimum. 


It does away with shaded, uneven typing by putting exactly the 
same force behind each key stroke. 


It eliminates fatigue by making typewriting practically effortless. 
It speeds up production by eliminating fatigue. 
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It does for typewriting what the electric starter does ow,,*! i at Belcan hie 
for the motor cat, the electric cleaner for the home, ji22, pe nae stan hte a 
and electrical operation for industry of every kind 2. The fined var 
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Writer in modern form—an improvement that a (>= akg ih cna Character 
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(Continued from Page 166) 

The man would then turn to the visitor 
and ask, “Just what is it you want?” 

And after the visitor had explained all 
over again, and shown him the newspaper, 
he would motion with his thumb and say 
casually, ‘‘Well, there’s the car. Mr. 
Blank, he’s the executor, told me it had to 
be sold, but I didn’t know he had adver- 
tised it yet.” 

“May I look at it?”’ 

“Yes, I guess you can look at it.’’ 

“Ts it in good condition?” 

“T don’t know whether it is or not.” 

“Do you know how much Mr. Blank 
wants for it?” 

“He told me he’d let it go for $1000.” 

The prospect would then inspect the car 
as best he could. 

“‘How about a demonstration?” he would 
ask. 

The surly one would shake his head. 

“T can’t give you any demonstration. 
The boss didn’t authorize me to do that.” 

“Could you start the motor for me so I 
could hear how she sounds?” 

Again a reply in the negative. 

The would-be buyer, baffled, yet feeling 
somehow that the car might be as good as it 
looked—and as the carriages and harness 
and horses looked—would hesitate and then 
inquire once more as to the price. 

“You said Mr. Blank wanted $1000?” 
A nod. ‘He wouldn’t take any less?” 

oe No.”’ 

A few minutes’ hesitation on the part of 
the prospect, while he: went to the car, 
opened up the hood, looked wisely at the 
engine, closed the hood, inspected the ton- 
neau upholstery, walked around examining 
the tires and then backed away to view the 
engine as a whole. 

“All right,”” he would say, “I’ll take it. 
What do I do next?” 

“Got the money with you?’’—cau- 
tiously. 

“No, but I can give you a deposit.”’ 

“H’m—well, maybe that’ll be all right’ — 
dubiously. ‘‘When will you bring the rest 
and come for the car?”’ 

“Tomorrow morning.” 

“All right. I'll give you a receipt.” 

Next morning at the appointed hour the 
purchaser would find the car standing at 
the curb. He would pay over the money 
and receive a bill of sale, containing an as-is 
clause, signed by the So-and-So Estate, by 
So-and-So, secretary to the executor. 

The stable door would then be closed and 
the luckless buyer would be left with his 
treasure to do with it what he would. If 
the car ran, he drove it home. But as likely. 
as not he would discover that it would not 
run. Then the only thing he could do was 
to get a tow. 

Recourse to the surly man in the stable 
would avail him nothing. 

“Don’t tell me about it,” that individual 
would say. “It’s nothing to do with me. 
I told you before I didn’t know anything 
about the car’s condition. You bought it 
with your eyes open. What? Take it back? 
Oh, run along. We don’t want it here. 
We’re trying to settle up this estate.” 

And that was that. Rough? I’ll say so. 
And smooth too. 


To Eliminate Noise 


He used to buy two or three cars for de- 
livery one at a time, from dealers like me, 
at very low prices. He didn’t care whether 
they ran or not. As long as they had good 
paint and upholstery and looked opulent, 
he’d take ’em. I sold him a lot of cars off 
and on. And many a time I’ve had them 
towed to his place and backed by man 
power onto the immaculate stable floor. 
He’d buy a car for $200 or $300 and seldom 
fail to get $1000 or more for it. It was a 
profitable game while it lasted. He oper- 
ated on the principle that the average man 
who has been played for a sucker prefers to 
keep the story of his shame from the knowl- 
edge of his family and friends. 

It is commonly believed that used-car 
dealers can do all sorts of mysterious things 
to make bad cars seem good. One of the 
most commonly quoted of these practices is 
that old-timer about mixing ground cork or 
sawdust with the transmission grease to 
deaden the sound of worn gears. This form 
of hocus-pocus never appealed much to me. 
For when you come right down to it, there 
is nothing you can do to eliminate noise in 
old machinery except renew the worn parts. 
One man actually placed on the market a 
grease containing cedar shavings. But it 
was an unprofitable venture. Not enough 
people wanted the stuff. 
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Another similar gag was to put very 
heavy oil, or heavy oil mixed with graphite, 
into motors that had badly worn pistons. 
This trick was more effective than the 
ground-cork stunt, but was effective only 
so long as the engine was moderately cool. 
As soon as an engine so treated became hot 
enough to thin out the oil, the piston noises 
would come back. Sawdust can be used in a 
pinch to plug up small radiator leaks, but 
while it takes care of the leaks it also plugs 
up the cooling passages of the radiator, 
which is not so good. Ether may be mixed 
with the gasoline to promote combustion, 
thereby giving a snappier engine perform- 
ance, but it’s dangerous stuff to have 
around. 

I’ve employed mechanics who were de- 
mons for all that kind of monkey business. 
They would want to tighten up worn bear- 
ings, that ought to have been replaced, to a 
point where a few miles running would have 
destroyed them completely. Those fellows 
would do anything to make a car tight, 
overlooking the fact that no machine does 
itself justice when its power is engaged in 
fighting friction. No automobile runs at 
its best until it has loosened up a bit. I 
don’t mean by this that I am opposed to 
making adjustments for ordinary wear in 
parts provided with means of eliminating 
lost motion to a reasonable extent. That is 
just as legitimate as it is necessary. But 
carrying the tightening process too far is 
simply inviting trouble. 


The Stolen-Car Bugaboo 


Tt used to be the practice of some second- 
hand men to operate so-called factories, 
which were nothing but machine shops 
equipped to handle ordinary repair jobs 
and a few extraordinary ones, such, for in- 
stance, as installing the rear end of one kind 
of car into the chassis of another make, 
changing both in the process. I have seen 
cars so altered from their original mechani- 
cal make-up, containing so many parts that 
had not formerly belonged to them, that 
even their designers would have failed to 
recognize them. A man who invested his 
hard-earned shekels in one of those misfits 
was badly out of luck when anything hap- 
pened. He couldn’t be certain what make 
of car he had. When he went to a garage 
for repairs, or wanted to sell, he realized 
that he had been gypped good and plenty. 
Like as not he would find that the number 
stamped on his engine had been put there 
by someone other than the manufacturer, 
from which he could deduce that at least 
part of his machine had been stolen. 

Secondhand dealers have, for the most 
part, abandoned these crude and unneces- 
sarily laborious methods of fixing cars. 
They have discovered that it is easier to rely 
on salesmanship than to try to make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear, so to speak. There 
isn’t much doping of cars these days except 
by automobile thieves. 

The stolen-car bugaboo is always with 
us, even now, in spite of all the safeguards 
devised to stop motor stealing. We are re- 
quired to report to the police department 
daily all our buying and selling transactions. 
But in spite of this, and in spite of the fact 
that a bill of sale is involved in every deal, 
once every so often we are trapped into 
handling a stolen car. An unusual case 
came to my attention very recently. 

One afternoon two young fellows rolled 
up to my door in a snappy sport sedan bear- 
ing the license plates of another state. The 
car appeared to be nearly new. The driver 
came in and asked me if I would be inter- 
ested in buying it. It had been used only 
two months, he said. I was interested, al- 
though I could ill afford at the time to tie 
up any more money. This machine would 
have been so easy to sell, however, that I 
thought I would take a chance. The first 
inkling I got that all was not well came to 
me when I asked the young fellow how 
much he wanted for the machine, and he 
replied that he didn’t know. 

“That’s funny,” I told him. ‘“You’re 
selling the car. You certainly must have 
some idea of how much you’ve got to get for 
it. If you asked me how much I wanted 
for any of these jobs on the floor here I’d 
tell you. What’s the idea?” 

“Well,” said he, “I want as much as I 
can get. Would you give me $10002” 

“No, I wouldn’t give you more than half 
that much.” 

“All right then, make it $500.” 

This confirmed my suspicions that there 
was a joker hidden in the deck and I passed 
up the deal. But I didn’t let on that I sus- 
pected anything. With the excuse that I 
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wanted an associate to inspect the car, I 
took the young fellows up the street to an- 
other dealer, who immediately fell for the 
car at $500. The seller produced a bill of 
sale, an operator’s license, a registration 
card, and so on. As a precaution, the dealer 
telephoned the concern which had sold the 
car originally to inquire whether a Mr. 
So-and-So was one of their customers. Yes, 
he was. He had bought the sedan on such- 
and-such a date. 

This made the transaction seem safe 
enough, and I had begun to kick myself for 
having passed up the opportunity to grab 
the car at a bargain price. The young man 
asked if the dealer could pay him in cash, 
but this was not possible, it being after 
banking hours. So he accepted a check, 
signed a bill of sale and departed. 

Shortly after he had gone, the dealer, 
thinking over the details of the transaction, 
remembered that the young fellow had 
asked that the check be drawn to the same 
surname as that of the registration card, 
but a different initial, stating that the bu- 
reau issuing the card had made an error in 
filling it out. That fact, together with the 
request for cash, seemed more and more 
significant the longer he thought about it. 
And to ease his mind, he called up, by long- 
distance telephone, the name on the regis- 
tration card. Then he got the bad news— 
the man on the other end of the wire said 
the car was his, that he had had no idea of 
selling it, that the persons who had sold it 
were his sons, who had done so without au- 
thority. In short, the car was a stolen ma- 
chine. 

The father suggested that the dealer stop 
payment on the check immediately. This 
was done early the next morning, but it was 
too late. The sons had jumped to another 
city, 600 miles away, overnight and cashed 
the check there. It did not get back to New 
York until a couple of days later. Informed 
of this, the victimized parent showed him- 
self a good sport. 

“All right,” he said. “You bought the 
car in good faith. Send me another check 
for $500, release the one that’s been stopped 
and keep the car. It’s worth $1000 to you, 
I reckon. I won’t prosecute. The boys 
can’t get far on their $500. They’ll be 
hungry one of these days and wander back 
to papa.” 

The laws of the various states applying 
to the sale and transfer of automobiles dif- 
fer; some are strict, others are lax. They 
should all be uniform. Meanwhile queer 
cases come up. Not long ago I sold a ear 
to a resident of New Jersey. In that state, 
the automobile purchaser must produce a 
complete chain of bills of sale, from the 
original one when the car was new through 
every different owner to the present time. 
Without this unbroken sequence, the 
motor-vehicle department will not issue li- 
cense plates. The car in question had been 
previously owned by four people, and I 
have succeeded in digging up three of the 
bills of sale. But the fourth cannot be 
found. Until it is found, the new owner 
cannot register the machine in his own 
state. He wants me to take it back and 
give him his money. Do you ‘think I 
should? There’s nothing the matter with 
the automobile or the three bills of sale, 
which include the first and the last. In 
the old days I’d have laughed at him. Ag 
it is, however, I’m going to satisfy him. 


Changes in Styles 


The used-car dealer’s life is not exactly a 
bed of roses. The business has changed very 
materially within the last few years. Keen 
competition, forced production and forced 
sales in the new-car field have made it 
harder for us to make money than it used 
to be. 

Every time the manufacturers reduce the 
prices on their new cars, down go second- 
hand values and we get it in the neck. 
Every time they bring out new and radi- 
cally different models, down go the market 
quotations on previous models and we get 
it in the neck again. There’s a car on my 
floor now that stood me $900 a year and 
a half ago. It was in unusually good shape. 
Right after I got it, the model was changed 
and a price cut broke. Since then I have 
been holding the car in the hope that some- 
body might come in who’d want that par- 
ticular model and be willing to pay 
somewhere near its intrinsic value because 
of its condition. But not long ago it be- 
came an orphan, the factory that turned it 
out having gone on the rocks. Today I’d 
accept $250 for it, or even less. Last week 
I sold a man two cars for $60, one for $20 
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and the other for $40. They had o 
cost me $300. Bad business? 
But I’ve known worse. I got 
out of the sale—a new customer 
cash, neither of which is to be g 
You see, we don’t get a chance 
much cash nowadays, and I, for 
of like the feel of it. When I firs 
the game there was no such thing 
payment sale. Our transactions w 
simpler then. A man would come in. « 
he didn’t have the price to pay for th 
he wanted, he’d have to hustle o 
it up, or else take something chea 
merly a man used to be shamefa 
he had to admit that he didn’t ha 
ready money to buy a car with. 
seen men actually quail under th 
salesman whose manner indicate 
considered them impudent to wast 
talking about cars when they kney 
start they didn’t have enough to 
At that time people were bu 


mobile—boosted their social 
They wanted to be able to hig 
neighbors, and they would move he 
and earth to raise the money. 
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Not being motor-wise, they 
overcritical. If the paint looked 
the upholstery was not too bad 
that was all they cared about. 
coat of “‘molasses’’—a quick-dryi 
varnish—and a can of leather dr 
a long way toward making sa 
take ’em for a short ride over 
street or under the Elevated railro 
the other noises would drown out 
of the car, give ’em a bill of sal 
clearly that the car was sold as i 
their money and wish them godsp 
quently they would buy us a drin 
just out of sheer joy over havin 
car owners. 

If something went wrong, th 
perhaps come back to us for 
commodity we were always willing 
out—but they seldom came ba 
They knew it would be no use. 
“as is” in the bill of sale absolv 
all responsibility. Them was, in 
happy days. 

It’s very different now. Since 
automobile design has been g 
proved. Certain features have 
well standardized, and it is possib! 
cure good reliable performance 
price class. Ten years ago, howe 
every make of machine had one 
troublesome peculiarities, and e 
model, as it came out, would deve 
of some kind. A make that wa 
powered one year would hav 
power the following year that the 
would not stand up. The year 
the same make might have a rot 
mission or clutch or oiling sys 
buyers, in those days, hoped for 
but expected a certain amount 
Today, however, all makes are 
better that people have come 
practically perfect performance. 
led to a change in the publi 
toward used autos. Whereas fo 
man used to figure that he cot 
money by buying a secondhand 
ing it up, nowadays that same m 
to buy a used car and not have to 

The machines we sell are better 
way than the erratic old tin y 
used to handle. But we have to s 
capital in them and make small 
per sale than we used to. In the 
when a car came in we used to st 
the accessories and make a little | 
money by selling these separately. 
this practice is reversed. 
hasn’t got a bumper or two and 
shield wiper and half a dozen 0 
veniences, a customer will turn up 
at it. 

People are fussy about the au 
they buy; fussy not only about 
and tires, but about the terms. 
see ’em quail now when they're 
cash. They tell you very definit 
how they want to pay. Most of 
to pay practically nothing down 

“How much do you want down ol 
car?”’ the prospect asks. 

“Thirty per cent,” I say, “Thi 
dred down and the balance in six mo 

“Nothing doing. I’ll give you 
the rest in twelve months.” 4 

And there’s nothing for it but t 
Someone else will if I don’t. 
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jn the establishment of justice and 
dication of rights, holds out the hope 
aman poggnunty may find a way of 
ig appeal to the ultima ratio by an 
> of reason in the regulation of inter- 


dil conduct. 


es of International Conduct 
Necessary 


} more profoundly the subject is con- 
:, the more clear it becomes that in- 
onal action should be controlled by 
reviously agreed upon and solemnly 
sod. The sum of these rules is what 
yin by “international law.”” The only 
n!appui for action upon the motives, 
nes and interests of nations, taken 
leively, is the making, amelioration 
rification of international law. Not 
ch law is self-enforcing, not that it 
| +t be violated, not that it must have 
aied force to give it validity; but that 
estige, the financial credit and the 
ct of obtaining all those essentials to 
development and prosperity that 
possessed by a nation for holding a 
lace in the world depend upon play- 
2 game according to the rules of the 
ind the disposition or indisposition 
tules, as well as to observe them, is 
icial test of the stage of development 
ch a nation has arrived. 
this point I shall return later; but for 
oment, if we cannot answer, let us at 
try to throw some light upon the 
on: Can sovereign states, without 
g or impairing their sovereignty, 
; limitations upon the exercise of their 
hof initiative in declaring war? 


; on Military Action Al- 
edy Accepted and Acted Upon 


‘dj 
what follows I shall, first of all, at- 
to show that there has been such 
ary limitation of this right; that it 
detracted from the dignity and 
of the sovereign states that have 
it; and that such limitation is 
e of further application in harmony 
| he spirit and conception of the nature 
amational law. It is possible to show 
rer that the moral sentiments of hu- 
aiy have demanded, and the public 
jij of civilized mankind has approved 
tions already accepted. 
examination I find that as many as 
stinct modes of restriction applied 
exercise of military action have been 
ily adopted by the leading nations. 
them have been formally incor- 
to the body of generally recog- 
z\ law, and all of them have been widely 
ed in special conventions. I shall 
erate them with as little tedium as 


j BL Ws OF NEUTRALITY. 
(e of the most widely accepted restric- 


| upon war is the limitation of military 
ta as affecting the interests of neutrals. 
1 imitation of belligerent rights has been 
rated in the laws of neutrality which 
defor complete abstention by neutrals 
cipation in conflicts that do not 
n; securing to them legal exemp- 
t only from participation in the 
of others, but also from the inci- 
elligerency, with recognized liabil- 
part of those engaged in war for 
one by belligerents to the imter- 
trals. In this connection it must 
overlooked that the war power said 
ent in sovereignty in itself makes 
ovision for anybody’s rights. As an 
‘Tight, it furnishes carte blanche for 
attack upon all who stand in the 
with no restrictions whatever. 
te laws of neutrality essentially limit 
nlege. It must also be remembered 
general acceptance of laws of 
is of recent date. Machiavelli 
hat, as every nation is liable to be 
( by the belligerents in war, it is 
| to be neutral and wise to side with 
» le victor, in order to participate 
on of the spoils. Even Grotius 
Ue respect to a strict neutrality, 
ing that a nation should lend its sup- 
to what it holds to be the right side 
help to punish the wrongdoer. As 
of these opposite motives, wars, 
jong period, tended to become 
d neither neutral rights nor 
es had any general recognition. 
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It is proper here to signalize the fact that 
the part played by the United States in 
claiming the rights and performing the 
duties of a neutral state forms one of the 
most notable chapters in our national his- 
tory. 


2. REDUCTION OF ARMAMENT. 


A second form of restriction upon the 
exercise of war power often proposed, but 
seldom rendered effectual, is the reduction 
of capacity for war by voluntary disarma- 
ment. This was the primary purpose of the 
First Hague Conference, convoked at the 
instance of the late Emperor of Russia, 
which proved entirely abortive so far as 
that mode of restriction is concerned. It 
has never yet been practically proved that 
disarmament has the slightest practical 
effect upon the restriction of war. There is 
no instance in history when war was averted 
by it. The.case of the abandonment of 
armament by the United States and Great 
Britain on the Great Lakes furnishes no 
argument for general disarmament. Had 
there been just occasion for war between 
the two countries, that self-limitation would 
have had no effect upon it. Good reasons 
for the action taken were: First, that the 
presence of armed vessels on inland waters 
of such limited extent would be unnecessa- 
rily provocative; second, that naval superi- 
ority on those lakes would not be decisive 
in case of a contest; and third, that belief 
on both sides in the continuance of peace 
was stronger than belief in the probability 
of war. 

Disarmament, in that case, was an effect, 
and not a cause. The reasons for the limi- 
tation of capital ships by the United States 
and Great Britain in 1922 are too complex 
to consider here. 

It is quite certain that physical disarma- 
ment has no preventive bearing upon war, 
unless it is preceded by strong moral aver- 
sion to war on both sides. When that is 
the case, disarmament becomes a purely 
economic question. When it is not the case, 
to disarm would be folly for which no re- 
sponsible government would wish to be 
held accountable. If circumstances warrant 
it, the limitation of armament is greatly to 
be desired; and, as in the case of laws of 
neutrality, there is no impairment of sov- 
ereign right in the agreement to limit arma- 
ment. 


3. AMELIORATED USAGES OF WAR. 


A third restriction upon war powers is 
the voluntary amelioration of the usages of 
war. When, at the First Hague Confer- 
ence, disarmament and even a slight limita- 
tion of armament were seen to be illusory, 
attention was turned in this direction, in 
the hope that the conference would not 
prove wholly nugatory. As a result of this 
effort to humanize war, conventions were 
adopted and afterward ratified by virtually 
all governments regarding the laws of war 
on land and sea—laws which it was difficult 
to expect it would be easy to enforce, or 
even to remember, in the stress and heat of 
battle. Their value consisted chiefly in 
this—that they were a gesture of respect 
for human rights and an evidence that the 
representatives of civilized nations no longer 
dare to stand up in an international assem- 
bly and defend the barbarities of warfare. 
Ineffective as many of these new rules 
proved to be, they helped to show that 
nations were disposed, in form at least, 
to renounce some of the freedom of action 
supposed to be secured to them by their 
sovereign right to carry on war. 


4. PROSCRIPTION OF SAVAGE INSTRUMENTS. 


A fourth mode of restricting these alleged 
rights of war was the proscription of certain 
instruments of warfare, such as dumdum 
bullets and poisonous gases. The right to 
kill was not questioned by these gentlemen 
at The Hague; but the right to torture, or 
to destroy whole battalions from the air— 
why, really, being gentlemen, they could 
not subscribe to that! And having thus 
“humanized warfare,” the deeper question 
of the further prevention of war, universally 
conceded to be desirable, after providing a 
way of avoiding it by arbitration, if nobody 
wanted it, but not otherwise, the deeper 
question—the only really great question— 
the inhibition of military action, was post- 
poned to the second conference. And yet 
the method of that conference was sound, 
and above all it was educational. If con- 
tinued long enough, it could not fail to 
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produce good results. If it has failed, it is 
only because it has been abandoned. 


5. DELAYED ACTION. 

A fifth limitation upon military action 
was imposed upon themselves by those goy- 
ernments which signed and ratified the so- 
called Bryan Treaties. Here the keynote 
was delayed action. Recognizing the fact 
that fights begin in the heat of excitement, 
provision was voluntarily made for cooling 
off. It was a wise provision—the best per- 
haps now actually operative, since it gives 
opportunity to utilize all the others. 


6. PROHIBITION OF CONQUEST. 


With the end of the Great War and the 
decision if possible to prevent a recurrence 
of it by stabilizing its results, the Covenant 
of the League of Nations called for the sur- 
render of the right of neutrality—the larg- 
est renunciation of sovereign power ever 
proposed. Hitherto the effort had been to 
induce the nations to pledge themselves not 
to make war. Now they were called upon, 
under certain conditions, to enforce peace, 
if necessary, by combined force. To per- 
petuate and maintain the results of the war 
and the peace made at Paris by the victors, 
they agreed “‘to preserve the territorial in- 
tegrity and political independence of the 
group of states that accepted, or were per- 
mitted to accept, that obligation ’’— Article 
10 of the League of Nations. In order to 
palliate this greatest renunciation of sov- 
ereignty ever conceded, this obligation was 
explained by the highest authority to mean, 
not that a state was to be protected from 
invasion and military submission at the 
time it was attacked, or invaded, or sub- 
jugated in war, but when the war is over. 
When the invader has triumphed on the 
field of battle and has won a victory, then 
all are bound to intervene, restore the 
status quo ante, and ‘‘preserve”’ the terri- 
torial integrity and political independence 
of the victim! Invasion and war are not 
forbidden; war is even anticipated. What 
is promised is remedial intervention after 
the act. War may be allowed, but conquest 
is to be prohibited. 


7. COLLECTIVE INTERVENTION. 


There is, indeed, in the scheme of the 
Covenant another statement of obligation. 
It implies, if it does not prescribe, some- 
thing more than the interpretation of Ar- 
ticle 10, just cited, seems to cover. In 
Article 11 it is declared, ‘‘Any war or threat 
of war, whether immediately affecting any 
of the members of the League or not, is 
hereby declared a matter of concern to the 
whole League, and the League shall take 
any action that may be deemed wise and 
effectual to safeguard the peace of nations.” 

Now, without the slightest disposition to 
be captious or controversial, is it not plain 
that all the adherents to this Article 11 of 
the Covenant, in principle, if they do not 
themselves surrender the right to make war, 
claim for the League the right to set aside 
what has been deemed to be inherent in 
sovereignty by politico-military interven- 
tion in “‘any war or threat of war, whether 
immediately affecting any members of the 
League or not’’?. Do not the signatories of 
this Covenant therein either deny that the 
right of war is inherent in the sovereignty 
of a state, or declare that, since peace is in 
the keeping of the collectivity of states, 
they may by their superior power extin- 
guish that right, if it exists? 

The deduction I wish to make from this 
Article 11 is not a condemnation of it; but 
the conclusion that, having subscribed to 
it, a government cannot consistently claim, 
on its own part, an absolute right to initiate 
war for any purpose it pleases against an- 
other nation, great or small, without such 
preliminaries as would meet with the ap- 
proval of a collectivity like the League. To 
my mind, it appears, after the concessions 
to abstract justice already reviewed, that 
it would be absurd for any adherent of the 
Covenant to pretend that it is derogatory 
to sovereignty voluntarily to accept a legal 
restriction upon the initiation of military 
action. 


8. RENUNCIATION OF ARMED FORCE AS AN 
INSTRUMENT OF JUSTICE. 


In making this declaration, however, I 
would not be understood as being in agree- 
ment with those who believe that the right 
to declare war should be under the super- 
vision or control of any body of men outside 
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Doesn’t hurt one bit! Drop a little 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off. Your druggist sells a tiny 
bottle of ““Freezone”’ for a few cents, suffi- 
cient to remove every hard corn, soft corn, 
or corn between the toes, and the foot 
calluses, without soreness or irritation. 
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Actually At Open Car Cost! 


T HAS remained for ELCAR to erase the 
price-difference between eight-cylinder 
closed and open cars with the creation of 

the 5-passenger Eight-in-Line sedan portrayed 
above. Its price, $2265 f. 0. b. Elkhart, Indiana, 
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touring car. And it is hundreds of dollars 
less than that of open cars of other makes 
greater in price but similar in specifications! 


Yet it is in no sense a coach—ELCAR’S 
exclusive ownership of its body-building 
facilities makes possible an actual sedan at 
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the nation exercising that right. Such a 
deposit in a foreign body of virtually sov- 
ereign authority would be the creation of a 
superstate, the transfer of supreme author- 
ity to it, and the abnegation of national in- 
dependence. Nor do I affirm that those 
who have accorded this right of supervision 
to the Council of the League of Nations 
have seriously intended to make such a 
sacrifice of their own independence. What 
I contend for is that what they have done 
is either a meaningless gesture, or else it is 
a recognition of the idea that the war power, 
wherever it is deposited, is not an absolute 
power to be exercised by any authority, 
national or international, without ‘‘a de- 
cent respect to the opinions of mankind”; 
and it may therefore be voluntarily limited 
under just and equal rules of action delib- 
erately arrived at by consultation and 
agreement with other nations, without the 
impairment of sovereignty. 

The comment I would make on the obli- 
gations of the Covenant is that they find 
their application at the wrong end of the 
problem. They come into action too late. 
It is futile to wait until territory is invaded 
and occupied, and then for the first time 
settle the question of possession in a diplo- 
matic conference of the powers that have 
kept their hands off during the conflict. It 
is almost equally futile to speak of ‘‘any 
war or threat of war, whether immediately 
affecting any of the members of the League 
or not,” as “a matter of concern to the 
whole League,” and to affirm that the 
League shall take action upon it, unless war 
or a threat of war should sometimes be re- 
garded as an illegal act. It would appear, 
therefore, that what is most fundamentally 
a concern of all sovereign states, in their 
collectivity, is the determination of what 
wars and what threats of war are to be re- 
garded as legal or illegal. 

Is it not then evident that, if there can be 
such a thing as international law at all by 
the general determination and agreement 
of the society of sovereign states, it is 
within the proper scope of international law 
to fix the conditions under which military 
action may be legally initiated—and this 
without invalidating or impairing the sov- 
ereignty of states? A negative answer to 
this question would identify sovereignty 
with anarchy and subordinate international 
law to the absolutism of a single state. 


The Principle of Limitation Al- 
ready Clearly Adopted 


Grotius thought. it important to distin- 
guish between ‘‘just’”’ and “‘unjust”’ wars. 
International law has not followed him in 
this. It has sometimes been assumed that, 
inasmuch as it has been customary for each 
nation to decide for itself what constitutes 
a sufficient cause for war, there can never 
be any international law regarding the just 
or the unjust causes of war. This is, how- 
ever, so far from being the case that we 
have at least one example of the legal limi- 
tation of the initiation of military action 
established by a solemn convention be- 
tween sovereign states which has never 
been violated by the signatories. I refer to 
the Second Convention of the Hague Con- 
ference of 1907, respecting the Limitation 
of the Employment of Force for the Recoy- 
ery of Contract Debts, the first article of 
which reads as follows: 

“The contracting powers agree not to 
have recourse to armed force for the recov- 
ery of contract debts claimed from the goy- 
ernment of one country by the government 
of another country as being due to its na- 
tionals.” . 
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Here is a clear limitation on the inj 
of military action. It is agreed 
not legally take place unless a j 
given. In the next paragraph 
vention the nature of such a just ¢a. 
stated as follows: 

“This undertaking is, however, nc 
plicable when the debtor state refy; 
neglects to reply to an offer of ar} 
or, after accepting the offer, p 
compromis from being agreed on 
the arbitration, fails to subn 
award.” 

The award here referred to is 
cover the validity of the claim, th 
of the debt and the time an 
payment. 

This convention was adopted 
ference and was ratified by all t 
powers. It clearly discriminates b 
just and an unjust resort to military 
To apply force for the collection of 
the validity and amount of wh 
been fairly determined is consi 
while it may be just to collec 
force, a debt that is openly 
Such use of force is the practi 
civilized states toward their own 

Other examples of legalized li 
military action are found in the 
vention of the Second Hague Co 
on the Opening of Hostilities; 
Sixth Convention, relating to the | 
Enemy Merchant Ships at the O 
Hostilities. 


Summary and Conclusion 


We are then justified in conclud 
while it would be impossible an 
to declare with authority that 
crime, it would be in perfect harm 
past procedure further to limit w 
tivity by making definite acts 
aggression illegal under interna 
This would, of course, require 
sent; but a refusal to accept a 
reasonable restriction on warli 
would place the nation thus 
under the ban of public con 
This might not at once be effect 
eventually it would give effect t 
opinion, whatever it is. 

We may, I think, safely assume 
general terms, public opinion is 
every civilized country, agains 
it has at present no effective form 
pression. 

It is idle to talk of the impo bale 
international courts so long as th 
are to apply is inadequate, and 
there is no access to them on the 
injured, because the injury inflict 
legally justiciable. 

The method of rendering such 
legal is very simple. It is prese 
following propositions: | 

1. That governments refusin 
any restrictions upon the exer 
power should not be considere 
senting sovereign states, which have 
accepted such restrictions as consti 
part of international law; 

2. That conferences should 
which. all governments claimin' 
sent sovereign states should be ad 
for the further revision of internat 
especially in its bearing upon the | 
of military action; Da 

3. That the rules of action | 
agreed upon in such conferences 
practicable should be embodied 
vention to be offered for ratifica 
governments voluntarily accep 
constituting for them, as between 
tories who ratify it, the law of na 
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was flattened under it. He thrust it under 
the seat of the buckboard and drove on up 
the lane to the barn, 

Margie came in through the tool room as 
he unhitched, a rubber coat over her head. 
The sight of her sent a stabbing ache 
through him; if it hadn’t been for pa she’d 
be living up in Buffalo in a house like Dan 
Pool’s, wearing pretty dresses, like Dan’s 
fat wife. 

“‘T saw you pulling down the sign,” she 
said. ‘I wanted to ask you before you 
came up to the house, where ma’d be 
bound to hear As 

“Think she’d mind if the place was 
sold?” Her tone puzzled him; she spoke 
as if ma might overhear, in spite of the dis- 
tance and the hissing rain. ‘‘She’s always 
wanted to, more than ey 

“‘T just wanted to know first,’’ she inter- 
rupted. ‘Is it sold, George?”’ 

“No; it isn’t apt to be either.” He 
lifted the wet harness to its peg and slapped 
the colt’s steaming flank. Its hoofs sounded 
hollow on the planks as it plodded on to its 
stall. He turned. ‘‘Needham offered me 
thirty-five hundred for it, cash down, and 
I went up to tell Squire McFarland to 
draw the deed. Figured I’d have it all set- 
tled before I started back.” 

He lifted down the sack of ground feed 
from the back of the rig. 

“Well?” 

“We can’t sell.”’” He faced her again. 
“T hate to tell you, Margie. The way pa 
made his will, the farm’s left to ma in trust 
for me. We figured we could sell it if we 
both signed, but the squire says we can’t. 
The title wouldn’t be good. I guess he 
knows. He says he told pa so when he drew 
the will for him.” 

He avoided her eyes; he didn’t want to 
see the way they’d look as she realized 
what it meant. 

“Not ever? 
got to re 

Her tone drew his glance reluctantly to 
her face. She didn’t understand—not yet 
anyway. She didn’t even look disappointed 
or surprised. 

‘“Not—not as long as ma lives.”’ He dis- 
covered that it was hard to say. “I can sell 
when—when it’s all mine.” 

She touched his sleeve quickly. 

“Then you’d better go put up the sign 
again before she finds out.” 

“Finds out? She’s got to know, hasn’t 
she? She wants to sell. I’ll have to tell her 
why we can’t.” 

“You mustn’t.” Margie’s lips pressed 
tight together for an instant, so that the 
color went out of them. ‘‘You don’t want 
her to feel the way pa did, do you? As if 
we were waiting for her to He 

He shook his head. Perhaps it wasn’t so 
queer that pa should have tried to tie him 
down, if that was how it had seemed to him. 

“No; but if I put the sign back there’ll 
be other folks, maybe, that want to buy. 
I’d have to tell her.”’ : 

“Not if you ask more than anybody’ll 
give. That’ll satisfy her. I’m not going to 
have ma looking at me the way pa used to, 
as if he was begging pardon for staying 
alive! You can change the price mark the 
same as before, and tell Needham 4 
She stopped. ‘‘Does he know you can’t 
sell?” 

“No; he didn’t go up to the squire’s 
office. Had to go to the station.” 

“Then you can tell him the same thing— 
you want a better price, now that you’ve 
thought it over.’’ 

She twitched at his sleeve again, drawing 
him toward the tool room, where his paint 
cans stood in a neat rank on their shelf. 

“T’d better make it plenty high enough 
this time.’’ He hesitated, the brush hover- 
ing over the pail. ‘“‘Let’s see. Suppose I 
made it A-E-E-E.’”’ He covered two of the 
letters with white. ‘Five thousand! My, 
that’s a sight of money, Margie! Just sup- 
pose we had it right now—so’s we could put 
it into Cousin Dan’s horseless-carriage fac- 
tory—right on the ground floor!” 

He felt her eyes soften, though there was 
no relenting in the line of her mouth. Some- 
times he had seen that very look when she 
had been waiting on pa. 

“Maybe you'll get it one of these days.” 
The plodding speech made him remember 
her as a little sober girl in a sunbonnet. “If 
you keep on fixing things up 4 

“No; that’s over with.” He shook his 
head. ‘I don’t want to be thinking about— 
about ma ——” He stopped. ‘No, this 
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Bristol Steel Fishing Rods 
Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines 
Meek and Blue Grass Reels 


The “Bristol” family of fishing tackle is a happy one 
for any fisherman, especially he who knows the impor- 
tance of good equipment. ; 

There is the Bristol Steel Fishing Rod —so famous has 
it become that not a few think that every steel rod is a 
“Bristol.” For your own protection guard against this 
mistaken impression. 

Then there are the other brothers — Kingfisher Silk 
Fishing Lines, Meek Reels and Blue Grass Reels. Each has 
won its spurs. When it’s just as economical to get tackle 
of this kind which has proven its worth, as it is to get 
rods, reels and lines which only “may be” good, we 
wonder why some sportsmen wander off the straight and 
narrow. 
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Meek and Kingfisher catalogs. 
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Kingfisher Extra 
Quality Trout Line— 
10 lb. test. Price per 
100 yds.—Oiled Finish 
$3.25; Enameled Finish 
$3.50; Russet Enameled 
Finish $3.50. 


No. 3 MEEK Reel. 
If you can afford 
but one reel, take 
this one. Capacity 


120 yds. No. 5 


Kingfisher Line. 
Price $30.00. 


No. 16 BRISTOL Fly 
Rod—length 9g feet; 
weight about 8144 oz. 
Price (cork handle) $5.50. 


All Bristol Steel Golf Shafts 
Are the Same in Quality 
Wee all your clubs are equipped with Bristol Steel Golf 


Shafts, you know they are uniform in quality. What is 
more, when you get a club which satisfies. perfectly, you can 
duplicate that “feel” and balance in any number of other clubs. 
Only is this possible with the Bristol Steel Golf Shaft. 


All good golf club manufacturers make clubs equipped with 


the Bristol Steel Golf Shaft. 


Free upon request, six interesting golf booklets by the well 


known instructor, Herbert Lagerblade. 
 &~ ‘ 5 
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time it’s got me—got the both of us, Margie. 
We’re tethered now.” 

She watched his brush for a little silence. 

“Maybe we are, but we better not let her 
see it. We got to pretend, anyway, that 
we’re counting on selling out, or she’ll know. 
Ma guesses things pretty near right most 
times.” 

He knew that this was so—a recurrent, 


| mysterious phenomenon. Ma would assem- 


ble three or four mistaken ideas and reason 
all wrong, and yet arrive, unshakably, at a 
sound conclusion, like the time when she’d 


_ known he’d gone swimming because his 


hair was so dry and he’d rubbed dust on his 
neck and wrists and bare legs. There was a 
kind of comfort in the thought. Even if it 
wasn’t any use to think about getting your 
money out of the place, it would be fun, sort 
of, to keep on scheming up ways to make it 


| look as if it was worth what you were ask- 
_ ing for it. 


Through the open doorway he could see 


' the rain spurt on the rush of cream-and- 
| coffee flood water through the mended 


channel of the brook. Before he’d raised 
and strengthened that weak place at the 
bend every heavy rain had scattered gravel 
all over the feed lot, in plain sight of the 
road. ‘ 

“'That’s so. She’s smart, ma is.” He 
stood the sign on edge on the workbench. 
“No sense putting it back till it’s dried. If 
she says anything we can say I took it 
down to change the price mark.” 

Margie nodded. They ran up the slope 
to the woodhouse door. Ma was busy at 
the stove and there was a pleasant smell of 
baking in the dry warmth of the low wide 
room. She inspected George above her 
glasses and prescribed dry clothes exactly 


| as if he’d been twelve instead of twenty-six. 


As he changed in the little bedroom off the 
kitchen he could hear her talking. This 


| rain would put George back with his spring 


plowing if it didn’t let up pretty soon. 

‘“‘Pa’d have fretted. Liked plowing, pa 
did. Hated to be late with it.” The oven 
door slammed and a hot spicy smell of 
cookies floated in to George. “‘Take a sight 
of comfort thinking how glad pa is to have 
his strength back again.” 

George Marr had a queer vivid glimpse 
of ma’s heaven, a kind of glorified farm 
where pa could drive a plow along an end- 
less furrow and turn the rain on and off as 
he pleased and toss a whole load of hay up 
to the wagon rack in a single forkful, with 
that hint of ferocity in the heave of back 
and shoulder that George remembered with 
puzzling clearness. 

He heard Margie’s even voice from the 
next room. 

“He thinks he’d ought to hold out for 
five thousand: Changed the price mark on 
the sign just now.” 

“Tt’s a sight of money.”’ Ma clicked her 
tongue almost reverently against her teeth. 
“Tt seems ’s if nobody’d ever put that much 
into a farm.” 

“George figures that these horseless car- 
riages are bound to fetch more folks out 
from the city, summers,” said Margie. 
“More than the bicycles used to; richer 
folks that can afford to buy a farm just for 
summers, like the Osterhauts that bought 
Joe Dole’s place. Ever since Cousin Dan 
Pool went in the business George has been 
sort of studying how it might help us get a 
better price for the farm.” 

George Marr thought wistfully of that 
last letter from Cousin Dan, typed on thick, 
crackly paper with a picture of the Pool 
Horseless Buggy at the top of it—the 
Horseless Buggy of the Future. Cousin 
Dan had the right idea about that—none 
of these freak contraptions with little 
rubber-tired bicycle wheels for him! Hit a 
rut in one of those gimcracks and you’d 
drag on the road! No, sir, the horseless car- 
riage of the future was bound to be built 
like a real buggy, with regular buggy 
wheels, high enough to keep you off the 
ground, and steel tired, so you didn’t have 
to worry about running over a piece of glass 
or a nail! It wouldn’t be all cluttered up 
with chains and sprockets, either, like a 
bicycle. Cousin Dan had the right notion 
there, too, using belts between the jack- 
shaft and the ex, the same way it was done 
in the sawmill. One of these days you’d see 
more folks riding along the road in Pool 
Horseless Buggies than in all the others put 
together. 

If a fellow had even two or three thou- 
sand to put into that preferred stock that 
Cousin Dan was keeping separate for his 
special friends and relations, if a man could 
start in right now, on the ground floor, and 


' grow up with the business, instead of being 


F 


April 


hitched by the leg to a farm —| 


lived close to the road had to shy), 
children and chickens—just as 
all, that great-grandpa had hui, 
ways back. Ma was always worr) 
was, for fear David or Jennie wou 
over. 

He glanced up at the yellowing; 
came to the old locust, now beg) 
show dead limbs at the top. Abo! 
change that price mark again, jus} 
the safe side. After the fool phe 
Gerry’d got for that worked-ou} 
his, there was no telling when si 
city man with more money thang 
pay sixty-five hundred fora first-n} 


farm like this. 


for background to its shining pai 
one of them had lived; it was 
Margie to pick up that root-pru 
from old John Tilgher. They’dh 
sight of money if they’d come fr 


them the year before they we 
planted, cutting their feed 00! | 
they’d have to put out new ones Ds 
the trunk, where they wouldn’ 
when the tree was moved. They)o 
if they’d been growing there rr 
years instead of six or seven. 
Margie’d kept it up all these yr 
might think she really expected 
place any minute. Every times 
a rosebush or stretched her but 
to pay for fresh paint on the sh 
talked as if it was bound to make 


change the letters of the price nr 
claim that it was only right tos 
money after all the improveme's 
been making. Margie was smi, 
couldn’t have kept ma from findlg 
this while. 
Sometimes George Marr J 
whether Margie was as patient abl 
ing as she seemed. He kept his W 
barred against the word; he win 
ing; he’d just stopped looking arg 
when he had letters from Cousit) 
about the big future there was bu 
in the real-estate and insurane(l) 
You could almost forget, if you’ 
enough, that the time was comin 
wouldn’t be sitting there by t 
window in pa’s big chair, with t (0 
on her knees. But she wasn’t Mig 
mother, after all. It must be/a 
Margie to keep from thinking h 
time when they could break the» 
go live in Buffalo, with money er 
in partners in Cousin Dan’s 2 
business and buy a shiny car to 1! 
all that asphalt pavement. 
He heard her call his name, for 
running up the slope in answer t 
familiar quality in the clear, ro 
ing voice, a heightened note that 
fancy, absurdly, that Margie ¥ 
The wide blankness of her eye 
came to the door where she wi 
ened the illusion of fear, remin? 
the grave little girl in the faded 
big eyed and still, who watchi 
Marr kill a puff adder in the de 
seemed as though fear passe 
from the touch of her hand on 
SW hatasutee 
Her eyes led his to where mes 
big chair by the window, her fi 
tacles marking the place in the 
where she’d left off reading whe 
to sleep. It was a moment befo 
stood that it wasn’t sleep this t 
He wondered dully why he v 
for ma, why there should be up¢ 
sense of self-reproach because 
sorry for himself, because he wa 
himself, standing now in the 
without ma’s shielding presen 


(Continued on Page 1: 
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. She must have dreaded it, hated it. 
‘e lifted the old Bible and opened it. 
“te was thumbed. and frayed where 
‘Teft off reading. Margie’s finger. 
glance to the dim. pencil marks 
cketed a verse. He knew it without 
—the verse about a bridegroom 
r out of his chamber and rejoicing as 
9; man to run.a race. 
swught in his breath. It was almost 
/saw ma, young again, and pretty, in 
4irway of a shining kitchen where the 
ayer smoked and the wood box was 
full, with that almost forgotten 
, the corners of her mouth as she 
@ out at. the sun-flooded meadow 

aiejoiced in the only way he’d ever 
i strong man’s joy of strength. 

"h he was back beside Margie, holding 
ther hand, afraid before the thought 
ced its way inexorably into his mind 
| his shock and sorrow, afraid be- 
he tether had fallen from his feet at 
: him—set him free!” 

acy, 
up from the mail box George 
Cousin Dan Pool’s letter 
to his pocket and decided not to 
e about it unless this man Slater 
‘Cousin Dan wrote as if he were 
positive, but Cousin Dan wrote 
bout pretty nearly everything. 
no sense in stirring up Margie’s 
it was certain, at least, that 
s interested enough to come and 
ace. 
as a relief in reaching this deci- 
didn’t want to talk about sell- 
Margie; just thinking about it 


forced the subject on them, if this 
> drove up, as Cousin Dan de- 
ould, and offered 
uldn’t, of course. Nobody’d be 
gh to give eight thousand for a 
this, no matter what Dan Pool 
here couldn’t be any such luck for 
Marr, anyway—certainly not just 
usin Dan was opening up that new 
operty department and had such 
d opening for a man who knew 
ges and could put a few thousand 
nto a business where Cousin Dan 
ig future! No, it wouldn’t be 
argie all excited; she’d been 
often. enough as it was. 
n ought to be mowed, though, 
Slater did show up, and it would 
low out infront of the house most 
fternoon without starting Margie 
ig why he wasn’t down on the 
ie was always glad to get anything 
ke the place a little sightlier. 
awn mower needed just enough 
re him a pleasant sense of his 
a little stir of air whispered in the 
drew a cool touch across his 
he paused at the turns; there 
n smell of sun on bruised grass 
d Dave and Jennie splashed and 
the brook, where the water glit- 
the paddles of the toy mill wheel 
it for Dave.. Beyond the road he 
cloud shadows race across the 
grassland, the ripples in the pale 
he wheat. 


disappointment had to come; but 
ke it hard, all the same—all the 
use she wouldn’t whine or scold 
PAP c os acl: eRe; 

car had turned in past the dying 
and trundled slowly almost to 
ng wall before George Marr dis- 


ed him and the plump, soft, 
h: aa as if, instead of 
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bringing him and Margie all they’d wanted 


‘all their lives, they’d come to cheat, to steal. 
. [Instinetively, as the brisk man squirmed 
, out from the driver’s seat, Marr edged. a. 
little nearer Margie. What was the matter. 


with him? . Hadn’t he slaved and waited 
all these years for just this moment of re- 
lease?. Why should he be afraid? Why 
should he feel alone and helpless and sorry 
for himself?) Why 

Slater talked fast; you could see he’d had 
a lot of practice. George Marr listened, 
distrustful of that cordial, easy fluency. 
Dan Pool had written as if Slater was a big 
man up yonder; it must be a different kind 
of bigness, Marr thought, from the kind 
that measured a man out here. Slater 
didn’t look as if he could have taken over a 
worn-out piece of land and just by main 
strength made it worth eight thousand dol- 
lars; that pink, soft woman wouldn’t be 
able even to keep the house and garden 
as sightly as Margie’d made them. 

‘All we want to see is the house.” Slater 
showed gold-mended teeth. ‘Pool says the 
land’s in first-rate shape, in case I take a 
notion to try to farm it, but I guess I’ve got 
enough fish to fry.’’ He showed his teeth 
again as if he had said something smart, and 
Mrs. Slater nodded as though to say that 
he had a great many other fish indeed. 
“We just want a first-rate place to spend a 
while in the summertime,”’ Slater went on. 
“Might rent the land—let somebody work 
it on’ shares. ..It doesn’t matter.. If the 
house looks as good inside as it does from 
here, I guess we can do some quick business. 
Pool says you’re asking eight thousand.” 

“You say’’—Marr cleared his throat— 
“you say you wouldn’t want to work the 
farm?” 

His glance moved past the stubby man 
and the big car to the sweep of level fields 
that seemed to listen, grass and grain and 
the distant fringe of willows along the 
creek that were somehow his only in the 
way that Margie was, and the children. 
He turned his head so that he could see 
Dave and Jennie in the little pool below the 
splashing, shining water wheel. 

“Guess you can see I’m no farmer.” 
Slater’s grin, the motion of those restless 
hands, seemed to imply that this was hu- 
morously meant, but George Marr felt the 
muscles tighten under his cheek. Yes, he 
could see that. Sell the place—sell those 
fields that he’d nursed and fed and petted? 
He had to do it, of course. He couldn’t go 
back on Margie now, couldn’t fasten that 
tether about her neck, after all her patient 
years of work and planning. The tether— 
he’d always thought he hated it, and now 
that it was broken Against his will 
his eyes moved to meet Margie’s. Hesawa 
sudden tightening about her lips that made 
him think of ma. 

“It’s too bad you’ve come all this way 
for nothing,’’ she was saying, looking past 
Slater at the woman in the car. ‘‘Mr. Marr 
can’t sell unless I sign the deed, and I’ve 
never bargained to—not at any price. I 
wouldn’t. It’s too bad.” 

George Marr broke happily in upon 
Slater’s amiable disbelief. 

“‘No, sir, she isn’t saying it just to raise 
the price on you. She means it. It’s no 
use talking about it any more. Dan Pool 
ought to have made sure we aimed to sell 
before he sent you traipsing all this way. 
We feel ”” Hadn’t he been hating this 
decent, puzzled little man, just a minute 
ago? No sense to that; nice folks, both of 
them. “Wish you’d come in and rest a 
spell—like to have you stay for supper.”’ 

They didn’t believe it at first; and when 
they did, he couldn’t persuade them to 
come in. It was too bad; they were real 
nice people, and it-was bound to look as if 
they hadn’t been treated fairly. It wasn’t 
their fault that Margie’d changed her mind 
that way all in a jiffy. He drew in a deep 
breath’as the car turned out of the lane. 

“T couldn’t do it, George.”’ Margie was 
looking at her bank of thrifty transplanted 
pines. “Nobody’s pruned my roots—I 
couldn’t leave go of the ground. I 4 

“T know.” He put his arm awkwardly 
about her shoulders. ‘I couldn’t either. 
Guess—guess we’re both tethered tighter 
than we knew.” 

He looked out again at the fields; some 
trick. of cloud shadow, or. perhaps. some- 
thing inthe way the wind ripples wavered 
in the wheat, gave him a queer notion that 
the face of the land had smiled at him, as 
Margie smiled sometimes in her sleep, when 


her hand, found his and held it against her 


cheek, et) ; 
_ “Tethered,” he said again, contentedly. 
“Let’s go take down that sign.” 
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What Will Your Baby Be? 


ODAY, yonder in the 

crib, just a lovable, 
laughing baby. Tomorrow— 
what? Happiness, health and 
success—or misery and _pre- 
mature age? 


Those laughing baby eyes 
are the same eyes that must 
serve all the years that baby 
lives! Are they GOOD eyes? 
Will they be GOOD eyes ten 
years from now—twenty 
years? Will they help shape 
a successful career or will 
their weakness be a terrible hand- 
icap? 

Dr. Royal S. Copeland, U. S. 
Senator from New York, and a 
national health-authority, says: 
“Tt is surprising how little atten- 
tion 1s paid to the quantity and 
quality of light. Too bright a 
light is dangerous to the eyes.” 
In his book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Children,’* Dr. L. 
Emmett Holt explains that a 
brilliantly lighted nursery causes 
nervousness. Other authorities 
agree that weak eyes, caused by 
glaring lights, are a tragic handi- 
cap for future careers. 


Let every mother stop and ask 
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herself this question: “Am I 
shielding my baby’s eyes from 
sudden floods of glaring light— 
or am I unwittingly straining 
and hurting them?” 


It’s so easy to protect baby 
eyes. Simply by pulling the 
cord you can turn down your 
electric lights as easily as your 
mother turned down her oil 
lamp. Five changes of light 
at your finger tips. Just lift 
the darkness by degrees. No 
strain. No glare. 


All good electrical and hardware 
stores, many drug and department 
stores, sell Dim-a-Lite plugs. If you 
can’t find them, send us $1.25 with 
the coupon below, and we will send, 
postpaid, a complete Dim-a-Lite 
plug ready to place in the socket. 


Wirt Company, 5221 Greene St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHECK | 
Enclosed find M. 0. for’ Ge ae dee tincens cncaceseatte 


sTAMPS } 


Please send me, postpaid,..........cccessesseeseseneeereess coded 
Dim-a-Lite plugs at $1.25 each, and tell me where 
I can purchase them in my locality. 


IN BING sceeicisngas nos tcchcvaaisgubaksnessnsacaareuuastaaperS res ets agen 


AAR CS ONE scx costs sass co<ctReepeeta ins sonttinnma cisraviperce oftlgasctavses 


Dim-a-Lite plugs are fully guaranteed. If not 
thoroughly satisfied your money will be refunded. 
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Play Better in 
Sport Shoes That Fit 


Spring is the time to get back on your feet. Time 
to loosen your tennis racquet from its winter 
in the press. Time to shake out boat sails and 
polish up camp equipment. Time to slip into 
Servus Sport Shoes and get back on your feet. 


A ah ia LS sn 


FIT 


Specially aarrow 
cushioned heel pre- 
vents rubbing and — 
absorbs shocks. 


FIT 


Scientific last gives 
extra support to 
instep bones and 
rauscles. 


Scientific cut keeps 
foot from sliding 


Whatever your game, you'll play better because 
you'll feel better in sport shoes that really fit. 


Servus Sport Shoes fit as perfectly as the highest | 
priced leather shoes. Made over a scientific last, ; 
We eorretd ane te they give extra, restful support to instep bones 
, shoe. and muscles. Your foot can’t slide forward and 
jam your toes into the end of a Servus Shoe. 
The specially narrow cushioned heel prevents 


ie rubbing and absorbs shocks. 4 


Servus Shoes are sturdily built, reinforced where | 
strain and wear come heaviest. The soles of — | 
tough, springy rubber may be had in a variety 


Ao of styles: Crepe, crossribbed, or [see Ralph 2 

Jones above} with actually moulded suction 
Yates cups. No skidding. Fit —comfort—wear and, / 
i \ | added to these, trim appearance with just a i 
\ suggestion of swagger. | 

e a 
\ : : Your dealer will be wishing you a successful sea- ! 
> ] son when he fits you with Servus Svort Shoes 
f today. If you don’t know the name of the 


Servus dealer in your neighborhood, write us. | 


We have an interesting proposition for dealers, athletic 
coaches and camp directors. Write for full information. 


| THE SERVUS RUBBER COMPANY 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
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youth who played with my voice. The 
dial before him shows the volume of sound. 
Its finger must not vibrate beyond certain 
points. When the soprano sings fortissimo, 
he must not amplify her voice so much; 
when she whispers lovingly, he must in- 
crease his medicine. If he does not follow 
the changes in her voice quickly enough, 
signals from the transmitting station soon 
tell him. 

Actually, a transmitting station sends 
out what is called a radio frequency carrier 
wave, a very rapid monotone wave suitable 
for traveling long distances. The waves 
made by the voice in the current through 
the Mike are superimposed, saddled, on 
this carrier wave. They change its shape, 
just as the sound waves changed the shape 
of the first current. 

At a transmitting station one sees four 
huge vacuum tubes, perhaps a foot high 
and the thickness of a man’s wrist. They 
stand proudly in a steel cage, dimly a-glow. 
Two are oscillator tubes, parents of the 
high-speed carrier wave; two are modulator 
tubes, busy enveloping the carrier wave 
with the tone of the microphone current. 
They are silently industrious, solemn with 
their responsibility, wrapped, to the un- 
initiated, in the mystery of unknown 
power. 

The control rooms are more colorful. To 
check their work, most regulating rooms in- 
stall a receiving set whereon they pick up 
their own broadcasting, and the laboratory 
is filled with gay music or ponderous propa- 
ganda. 

In ZYX, a row of colored electric-light 
bulbs gave the signals from the distant 
transmitting station. The regularity with 
which the operator said ‘‘Damn!”’ to the 
flashing of the red bulb mystified me until 
he explained that it meant ‘“‘overmodula- 
tion’’—the ambitious soprano trying to get 
upstage with a microphone—and the trans- 
mitting station was bawling him out for 
amplifying too much her already powerful 
voice. 

It is on this operator, usually, that the 
burden of censorship falls. If, after an- 
nouncing her talk on plays for the young 
folk, a publicity-seeking actress begins to 
chant on stage vices—with inappropriate 
word pictures—it is this youth’s job to 
keep the American home undefiled. Heisa 
Horatius who guards the bridge with a 
hard-rubber knob instead of a sword. Such 
incidents are rare, I was told, as all pro- 
grams are approved before going on the air, 
but occasionally the necessity for abrupt 
action arises. Profanity, obscenity, too- 
virulent propaganda on controversial sub- 
jects, are the chief objects of deletion. 


Broadcasting to Seven Cities 


Newspapers are quick to see a censorship 
story in any gap in aradio program. When 
a prominent actor’s speech was cut short 
by an actual breakdown in the transmitting 
arrangements at a certain station, weeks of 
controversy followed. Since the gentleman 
happened to be engaged in a dithyrambic 
against critics in general, no amount of ex- 
plaining on the part of directors could con- 
vince cynical reporters that he had not been 
railroaded out of the air. 

But I get ahead of myself. 

In each control room there listens, a pro- 
vision of the laws of navigation, an opera- 
tor who takes wireless code signals. At the 
first faint whisper of anS OS 0n 600 meters, 
all broadcasting must cease. There is great 
rivalry between stations to see who can 
get off the air quickest when the fatal let- 
ters come. 

The most fascinating control I have seen 
is that of a big New York station where 
from one studio a program may be broad- 
cast simultaneously from seven cities. The 
room itself looks a nightmarish exaggera- 
tion of a telephone central, but the genie of 
so many lamps is in a small black box 
which rests innocently in one corner of the 
actual studio. 

Along the top of one face runs a line of 
tiny green lights; beneath them, an or- 
derly company of little black buttons pa- 
rades—no more. Yet, seated before this 
wizard, a man may play with cities thou- 
sands of miles away, waft them sweet music, 
plunge them in silence, give to one a jazz 
concert, to another a lecture on economics. 

I watched this station prepare for its 
wholesale entertainment one night. At 
seven o’clock, all over the area covered by 


this network, the local operators jj 
cities began linking up their statio 
New York. Mechanically, the soun 
the studio are amplified in New Yor 
sent out over specially designed 
distance telephone lines to the citi 
which the actual transmitting into 
is accomplished. Like some n 
singing vine, the music of the centra 
tion crawls out over the countrysid 
to pop up here and there, blossomi 
song over a gathered multitude. 
As the carrier waves of each fz 
post began to scatter out over the cit 
around them, the little green ligh 
box lit up one by one. Each light 
that another station was p 


“Ready to ride and spread the ala 
Through every Middlesex village and 


I wasin one of this station’s three 
A contralto was pacing nervously 
down near me, waiting until t 
ready to throw her voice out over 
distant cities on the circuit. In ; 
studio an orchestra was tuning up t¢ 
to New York. 


Radio Problems 


Now Washington and Pittsburg] 
ready for the contralto, now Bostor 
green light that indicated Buffalo gl 
steadily. The operator, a solemn, yi 
man with an enigmatical smile, w 
to me: 

“After the green light shows t 
station is ready, the button ju 
it connects this studio direct with 
over that city. If anything goes 
I don’t want to give this program 
particular city, the button still fur 
low cuts it off the air. Or with th 
tabs I can talk it over with the o 
that city by direct wire. The jacks | 
either side,’’ he went on, “‘switch fr 
announcing microphone to the s udi 
crophone, or from this studio to the on 
as when we're broadcasting straight 
some hotel or concert stage.” : 

At eight o’clock to the dot all the 
lights burned. With one finger, the 
one tapped the master button, wi 
every whisper in the studio vibrat 
into space over six cities. In a calm 
day voice he began to tell those citi 
the lady who had stopped her paci 
stood still a few feet from the little 
disk on the pedestal. The sphinx-like bo 
told him that the orchestra in 
room was already setting New Yor 
ing to its rhythm. 

It is not until one has seen su 
that one can gain any conception ¢ 
possibilities of entertainment on § 
scale. By a new and magic means 4 Ut) 
mendous theater has been created- 
ater in the broader sense, as 0) 
speak of the theater of life. Its s' 
microphone, which may be pla 
where; its audience is unseen, gig 
directly contacted. It licks. stamps! 
of clapping its hands. 

In radio are all the problems of the t 
ater, enlarged, distorted beyond 
nition, and one is without pre 
solving them. What shall be pres 
this huge audience? How shall this 
berun? How shallit become a comm 
asset? It is the element of explo 
which makes broadcasting such a f 
ing game. ’ 

The organization of the ente 
end of a studio may be as simp 
director of programs and an ann 
The station with the fascinatin 
trol board employs seventy-five m 
women, who are segregated into 
partments, of which program is bu 
The others are publicity, commercié 
counts and plant. 

I once sat in on a conference petw e€ 
general director of this station 2 
heads of four of his divisions. Th 
all men under forty, young, acti 
keen, interested faces. They sat 
desk, smoking cigarettes and drav 
diagrams on pads in their laps. Th 
lem was a minor one—a lecture 
given in New York, was to be br 
in Boston. On certain nights it 
with a general program devised for 
dozen cities. 

As the bluesmoke enveloped thes} 
they played conversational battled« 
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‘(Continued from Page 182) 
sock with cities whose popwations 
-millions. They lectured one, made 
- laugh, sang a third to sleep with a 
They took a whole hour of air away 
e first and casually tossed it to the 
} They excused themselves with a 
ssal gesture, made a technical joke, 
,{ and broke up. 
just before they sauntered out, it 
jied that certain plans that the direc- 
-{ in mind were not mechanically 
js, a necessary hook-up could not be 
+d. Instead of discussing it, the di- 
ynerely explained why it was that he 
the new combination. 
;” said the technician, “I see your 
ll right.” 
[on that’s all I want,’’ countered the 
r; “if I’ve convinced you of the 
sty, I’ve satisfied myself that you 
rent some way of meeting it.”’ 
technician made a grimace and 


hi 


fe 
‘n they had gone, I suggested to the 
nat he had requested an invention to 


\3,” he answered, “that’s radio for 
3ut he'll do it. If all our problems 
3 concrete as that, it would be easy. 
jiat J have to invent,’’ he went on, 
svay to be a theatrical booker, a col- 
xan, a city editor and an electrical 
j2r allin one. A radio director has to 
pee things and a musician as well.”’ 
vince oneself that he is right, only 
jar the material already utilized in 
‘asting. Music, of course, from jazz 
ra; plays; sporting events, includ- 
ks, descriptions and results; current 
events; reports such as market, 
or and time; lectures and _ trave- 
—not to mention that newest butt of 
‘ser, the bedtime stories. 
‘m another New York station re- 
broadcast The Miracle, a two-hour 
nime, with the aid of half a dozen 
dhones and a descriptive interpreter, 
Id seem the ultimate in the impossi- 
d been accomplished. 
h so many elements at his disposal, 
‘rector’s next problem is to find out 
‘the audience wants; difficult, when 
3s but one-tenth of one per cent of 
wudience applauds or hisses at all— 
en only the next day in the mailman’s 


bably the greatest single audience 
»stimated was for the John McCor- 
concert when nine stations were 
d up by direct wire, broadcasting to 
000 people at once. The immediate 


‘eaction was only 90,000 letters! 
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| What the People Want 


+ largest stations receive between 500 
000 letters a day, the number varying 
she program and the season. But even 
s but a tiny fraction of the number of 
le listeners. 
' today 150,000 receiving sets have 
‘sold within the practical radius of 
York stations—estimated 750,000 
ers—and one chain of stations claims 
idience of 4,000,000 to its daily pro- 
w then can one find out what it is 
silent people most desire? For with 
‘Set has been sold the tacit under- 
ing that they shall be entertained. 
When most receivers can choose be- 
1at least four—at most dozens—of the 
on the air, the competition is in- 
. The theatergoer may decide on one 
er or another, but it is difficult to go 
dre than one in an evening. The radio 
er travels 1000 miles to another show 
the twist of his wrist, and he has no 
that his money will not be refunded at 
office of the show he left. 
ave heard several directors complain 
2 arrogance of a fraction of the spoiled 
¢. When they are not talking for pub- 
on, they will tell you of the dictatorial 
who call up to say, ‘‘ Will you please 
broadcasting? Get off the air! We're 
g to listen to station XXX and you're 
ering!”’ 
ad stations have staffs of letter read- 
7ho go over their enormous mail and 
; the responses—so many letters prais- 
his artist, faint praise for that orches- 
It is a laborious, uncertain process. 
t findings are turned over to the pro- 
eter and are the basis for his re- 
By own first experience I was aston- 
1 by the number of people who wrote, 
hed and telephoned, not about the 
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program, but about how well and with 
what instruments they were receiving it. 
I remember one telephone call the an- 
nouncer let me listen in on. It was from 
Kentucky, well over 1000 miles away, 
from an unknown amateur, and it began: 

“Sa-ey’’—with Southern drawl—“you- 
all come in on a two-tube parawobble.”’ 

In great length it detailed the history of 
the parawobble, Aunt Martha’s mishap 
when the buggy overturned—an event co- 
incident with the purchase of the set— 
what Uncle George thought of the whole 
radio business, gave a minute description of 
three separate and distinct hook-ups tried, 
and ended: 

“But I told him it ain’t the set; it’s how 
youtuneit. . . . Sa-e 4 

But something less reliable than his radio 
snapped just then and the unknown faded 
to the other end of the 1000 miles. 

“‘Often,’’ the announcer told me, ‘‘peo- 
ple call up on long-distance and spend twice 
what their set’s worth telling us about it.” 

But those days, like the days when we 
went automobile riding to enjoy the sensa- 
tion, are already passing. Statistics on let- 
ters show two interesting facts. One is the 
decline of radio golf—or The Itch, as old 
amateurs used to call tuning for distance 
only; the other, the increased appreciation 
of music above the jazz plane. In 2000 an- 
swers to a test question sent out in the 
East, 62 per cent wrote asking for more 
symphonic music. 


The Decline of Jazz 


From the figures of a station whose mail 
increased from 17,000 letters a month in 
1924 to 54,000 in January, 1925, it appears 
that the percentage of radio fans who 
favored jazz has, in the last two years, 
dropped from 75 to 5. Good music—that 
is, concert. and standard numbers, phil- 
harmonics, and the like—now leads all other 
forms in popularity, nearly half their letters 
calling for it. Symphonic music ranks sec- 
ond, talks third. 

Contrary to belief, radio broadcasters 
foster this latter change. One large com- 
pany has planned its programs to fit into a 
scheme of improvement lasting over a 
period of years, gradually introducing 
more and more classical music and intel- 
lectual topics. So far, the infusion has been 
painless. 

To the hazard of an unresponsive and 
yet critical audience is added the danger 
that the best of programs may go wrong 
after being transmitted, may be swallowed 
up by atmospheric conditions. The buga- 
boo of static has yet to be overcome. An 
attempt was even made by one company 
to insure a special program against bad 
interference, but the cost of installing test 
receiving stations over the area covered 
was too great to make it practical. 

One has the feeling, in talking with the 
members of this new profession of radio 
directors, of the uncharted path they tread. 
The personnel seems to have been drawn 
from all the allied arts; one was a theatrical 
manager, another a musician, a third a pub- 
licity man. Eventually there may come 
into the air a director who so tops his fel- 
lows that he becomes the Ziegfeld or the 
Gest or the Belasco of the microphone, as 
out of the talent entering the movies men 
have come to be exclusively great movie 
producers. But the game is still too new. 

What the radio has already produced 
is entertainers who are best titled descrip- 
tive reporters. Such men are Major An- 
drew White, who described the Dempsey- 
Carpentier fight, Graham MacNamee, who 
worked with him on the Democratic con- 
vention, and Sigmund Spaeth. The latter 
turned from music talks to a dramatic 
portrayal of the Notre Dame-Stanford 
football game, using imaginative word pic- 
tures built only on a telegraphic report of 
the plays. They are among the first to 
write their names in the air, using the mi- 
crophone as the medium of a new art evolv- 
ing from the announcer. 

The problem of these men is to make 
their disembodied voices register as whole 
personalities. Its solution requires some- 
thing known as radio personality, a quality 
comparable to the register of the moving 
pictures, the recording voice of the phono- 
graph. A clear distinct voice is, of course, 

necessary, but it requires more than that— 
a quality as yet undefined. 

But the radio audience seems particu- 
larly quick to appreciate it. When I met 
one of these descriptive reporters he was in 
the throes of deciding how to dispose of a 
crate of apples he had just received from 
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Good News 


Man—Woman-— Child 


Shoes Clad with Natural Crepe Rubber Soles 
for Everybody’s Everyday Wear 


Man’s Walking Shoe made by Pels 


OW you can enjoy sport-shoe comfort in your 

everyday shoes. Not the bulky soles you see 

on sport shoes but a thin, neat, firm sole of Natural 

(Plantation Finished) Crepe Rubber. You can buy 

these Crepe-Clad Shoes anywhere, everywhere, in 

your favorite style—made by your favorite manu- 
facturer—and at the price that fits your purse. 

Besides being as neat and good looking as any soles 
you have ever seen—you get rubber heel comfort for 
your entire foot. This live resilient rubber absorbs 
all shocks and seemingly carpets the roughest roads 
and side-walks with velvet. It relieves foot and leg 
strain—banishes fatigue. A thin waterproof sole of 
Natural Crepe Rubber will outwear any sole you 
have ever worn. It solves the problem of children’s 
shoes. They simply cannot kick them out. 

Before you buy that next pair of shoes ask your 
favorite dealer to show you those soled with Natural 
Crepe Rubber. They give the longest wear and the 
greatest comfort. They cost no more than ordinary 
shoes. Buy them and forget shoe repairs for a year. 


Child’s Moccasin 
made by Adams Bros. 
Women’s Walking Shoe 
made by 
J. P. Smith Shoe Co. 


RUBBER GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
of London 


New York Office: 13th Floor, 244 Madison Ave., New York City 


NATURAL CREPE RUBBER 
| [ Plantation Finished | 
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Come along 


to EUROPE 
with the College Men 
Round Trip s S155 


— = A 
th Y/N 
CED VA \ 
ie S / \ 
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A new opportunity for travel abroad that is setting the fash- 
ion this year. Solid comfort—attractive staterooms for 2, 
3 or 4as desired. Good food and plenty of it, nicely served. 
Everything spic and span—clean as a pin, but no frills. 
Just the thing for those who have always thought Europe 
out of their reach. 


Ample accommodations available on 25 sailings of ships 
whose entire Third Cabin is reserved for college students, 
men’ and women of the professions and similar travelers. 
You sail with congenial people only. Here are some of 
the ships to choose from. Rates: $155—$180 according 
to steamer. 


New York to Cherbourg and Southampton 


MAJESTIC HOMERIC 


World’s Largest Ship The Ship of Splendor 


New York to Plymouth, Cherbourg, Antwerp 


BELGENLAND 


Queen of the Red Star Fleet 


PITTSBURGH 


Famous Cabin and Third Cabin Liner 


New York to Boulogne and London 


MINNEKAHDA 


Only steamer in the world devoted exclusively to Tourist Third 
Cabin. No other passengers carried. You have free run of all decks. 


All-Expense-Inclusive Tours 


From New York 


Regularly during Spring and early Summer 
Upward from $215 for 24 days 


From Montreal—Four Splendid Ships 
Doric, Regina, Megantic, Canada 


Via the short scenic St. Lawrence Route 
36 days (All Expenses) $330 


For complete information and helpful travel folders, without obligation, 
apply to Tourist Third Cabin Department, No. 1 Broadway, New York; 
127 So. State St.,Chicago; McGill Bldg., Montreal; 84 State St., Boston; 
Cor. 15th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia; Majestic Hotel Bldg., 11th and 


Pine Sts., St. Louis; our offices elsewhere or any authorized steamship 
agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE: RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


an enthusiast in Maine, and, in the same 
express, another of oranges from Florida! 
The day before, he had acknowledged a 
huge meerschaum pipe, its silver mounting 
inscribed with the words, From the Radio 
Enthusiasts of X, Massachusetts. - : 

“The great fascination of broadcasting,”’ 
another, Hollywood McKosker, told me, 
“Ties in the letters one receives. I’ve had 
more than 30,000 from people I did not 
know.” 

“‘T suppose,”’ I suggested, ‘‘that the mail 
box is the stage door of the radio, then.” 

“Tt certainly is,” he went on. ‘People 
want to know how old you are, whether 
you’re bald or brunet; thousands write for 
pictures. There is always a striving after 
the personal. One tenor I know got more 
than twenty invitations to dinner after 
a single concert over the radio.” 

Not only do enthusiasts write but they 
often come to the studio itself, especially 
when it is in a metropolitan district. When 
celebrities such as Baby Peggy and Jacky 
Coogan of the movies broadcast from New- 
ark, the police reserves had to be called to 
handle the crowd around the studio. The 
nicest incident I know was when a small 
boy appeared at a broadcasting station 
with two fat cigars “for the man who tells 
me ’tories every night.” 

“Sporting events,”’ Sigmund Spaeth told 
me, “are the hardest to cover. Tight-rope 
walking is child’s play compared with bal- 
ancing the line of fairness in describing a 
contest where all one’s listeners are vio- 
lently partisan. During the California game 
I had two telegrams come to me at once, 
each violently denouncing me as favoring 
the other’s team in my description!” 

Though descriptive reporting is the ex- 
clusive development of radio, the list of 
singers, musicians, lecturers, and the like, 
already made famous by it is long. Almost 
all are known to the air by some character- 
izing phrase: The Original Radio Girl, 
Miss Vaugh de Leath—the Red-Headed 
Music Maker, Mr. Wendell. Hall—Uku- 
lele Ike, Mr, Cliff Edwards—and so on. 

Most interesting of these is the history 
of W. E. Snodgrass, the King of the Ivories, 
who played his way to fame while a con- 
vict in the Missouri State Penitentiary. 
Broadcasting from behind the bars, he 
gained such popularity that he was be- 
sieged with engagement offers on his re- 
lease. 

Daily the list of those who get their 
chance only when they get the air increases, 
until today there are as many theatrical 
scouts listening in for talent on the radio as 
formerly frequented small-time vaudeville- 
circuit houses. 


Fear of the Microphone 


The broadcasting studio, with its mana- 
gers and its artists, falls naturally into a 
parallel with the theater. Most curious is 
the analogy between Stage Fright and Mike 
Fright. 

Mike Fright is a strange disease; unlike 
its stage brother, in the words of one an- 
nouncer, ‘The bigger the celebrity the 
harder he falls for it.’”’ Singers and lec- 
turers who have appeared before millions 
falter in front of the tiny microphone. 
Their voices break, they lose their speech. 

Directors of one station pointed out to 
me a strip of carpet in their studio ante- 
room worn bare by the inimitable feet of 
Charles Chaplin, who, they claim, lost ten 
pounds shuffling up and down, nervously 
waiting his turn. 

“They come,’’ another radio host af- 
firmed, “‘as dressed up as a prospective 
suicide. The more scared they are, the 
more they dress up. One of our biggest 
problems isto nurse celebrities through the 
operation.”’ 

The handling of 150 artists a week, the 
rate of a New York studio, is no small job 
anyway. 

“Yet,’? my host added, “nothing could 
be simpler than talking to a Mike. It’s 
their expensive imaginations that ruin 
them. They are hypnotized by the thought 
of their unseen audience.” 

One tragic instance of this hypnosis was 
an opera singer whose first radio appear- 
ance was ruined by a crippled horsefly. 
Nerves already a-jangle, she had asked to 
be left alone in the studio with her accom- 
panist. Her song began a little unsteadily, 
but she seemed to have just found her voice 
when listeners in the control room noticed 
a strained tone coming from the amplifier. 
Rushing to the glass door of the studio, 
they saw the singer standing rigidly, her 
eyes bulging and fixed glassily on one of 
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the curtain draperies by the microp| 
Even ‘as they watched, her voie 
and a sort of spasm p over he 
The operator switched her from t¢ 
the announcer rushed in and foun 
lady in a state of collapse, gesticy 
wildly toward the curtain. There, at 
the height of the microphone, they 
covered a large horsefly with on 
broken, crawling feebly up the 
The singer’s attention, undistr 
any audience, had fixed itself upon th 
nocent insect. Its jerky progress had. 
pletely unnerved her. “ 
Another singer, a man, cut his ren 
short because the draperies by an 
window were blowing slightly. He , 
not stand their silent movement. —__ 
Though directors, fearful of its 
prospective broadcasters, minimize 
psychological terror of the Mike, one 
has acknowledged it so far as to & 
ment with a panacea. There a huge 
ing box has been fitted up to repres 
view of the audience from a acon 
hope that it will make the perfo 
more at home. The footlights, y 
microphone before them, are in front; 
hind stretches the pit of the thea 
house packed with a miniature a 
Everything is complete, even to t 
boxes and the exit signs. When th 
steps up to begin his act, the 
lighted. After the announcing is o 
lights fade, leaving only the E 
glowing red. i 


Brevity and Diversification 


Such inventions are in the nat 
periments. The technic of radio ent 
ing is still in its infancy. It is comm 
agreed, for instance, that brevi 
tinuous program are the so 
casting. People will not listen to g 
lasting much more than ten minu 
will not stand by between numbe 
the question of the personal touch 
nouncing is violently disputed. 

‘Sincere, accurate and refined 
one station; “anything to get a 
the formal,’’ says another. 

At present almost all station: 
give a diversified program, cont 
peal to every type of listener during 
ning. Yet they admit that the j 
will not sit through a symphony t 
his syneopation. Instead, he will 
another wave length. The ideal 
be a number of broadcasters coéper 
one to present light music, another 
a third lectures and news, so at any’ 
listener may hear his favorite mate 

But today this appears far awa 
station is so little interested in the 
grams of its competitors that there 
been instances of a single number bi 
played from fifteen stations in one nig 

The commercial possibilities of 
also still in the experimental stage 

The air zs sold as a medium of. 
but it has already been determin 
this kind of direct advertising doesno 
people don’t have to listen, and won’ 
movies learned the same lesson whi 
abandoned the still slides which to! 
Blank’s Pork and Beans and the 
style in toothbrushes between the 
the day’s thriller. cae 

Broadcasting stations cost from 2 
$50,000 a year up—way up! The hb 
noncommercial stations, is usually 
the publicity for the owner and the 
But here I broach very near the gre 
troversy upon the question of paym 
artists, a controversy in itself a sym 
of the hysteria resulting from the tre: 
dous growth in power of radio. 

No one knows accurately just whe 
publicity is worth. Executives and 
both are inexperienced, groping at 
mendous new problems. To me, n 
thing is certain—the storm that wou. 
scend on my head if I were to so muc 
suggest a solution. As Spaeth fount 
broadcasting the story of a football g 
it is hard to seem fair to the violently 
tisan. s 

My adventure in radio began in 
thodox short talk; it ends in the plea 
of relations with a number of director 
broadcasters. Tothem, who have take 
helm and manned the mighty ne 
ship of state, is only the highest pre 

As the janitor of the studio at ZY 
to me when I bade him good night ai 
first appearance: “a 

“Good night for you, sir! But not 
You artists come and go, but we fe 
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who run this place—we go on forever. 
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ht that she would cry, but I knew 
would not kill herself She did 
sr, She arose as I did, furiously an- 
d blazed out, ‘If you think that you 
211 me what to do, you are mistaken. 
Jil take every one of your old treat- 
3 just to spite you. And when I finish 
, st one I shall have a few things to say.’ 
éjyay at that, but meanwhile she is 1000 
pont improved and can work an entire 
vvithout fatigue.” 
fidentally, this man is called the 
s st-priced health expert in the world. 
is heapest course is thirty treatments for 
Admission to the studio is almost by 
and he is more careful of the names 
ghe enrolls than many a dance hostess. 
2 ike so many other health experts, was 
sinterested by his own personal need. 
ij a sickly childhood back of him, he 
mined that his young manhood should 
ye so handicapped. He studied and 
ed with himself to such good purpose 
che was inevitably drawn to health as a 
ion. And a very successful vocation 
sis made of it, with a goodly number of 
i@ts who have been with him the entire 
‘en years. In fact, most health studios 
) ost if not all their advertising through 
atisfied customers, who not only 
) them year after year but are con- 
- introducing to them friends and 
ntances who need their treatments. 
ie word ‘‘need”’ advisedly. It is a 
small percentage who come before 
are compelled by physical disqualifi- 
m. I made special inquiry in this 
ection and met little variety in the 
jvers. One man said: 
th and money are very similar. 
e both easily dissipated, both hard 
. The government thrift propa- 
i has induced many persons to have a 
te place in their budgets for the sav- 
nd. And the physical training pub- 
hat came with the war has turned 
a consideration of health. Yet the 
are still indifferent. It:is curious 
ealize that after thirty any physi- 
s they have will be the result of 
efforts. Nature spends many 
_ contributing to the growth of the 
and the development of the organs, 
at last she says, ‘I have done what 
Now it is your turn.’ Everyone 
s reached thirty should have a 


How Much Time it Takes 
ae 
views were practically corroborated 
ther man who voiced his tenets: 
ents should teach their children 
eir greatest asset is a strong, clean 
ere should be no hard exercise in 
ng years, no strenuous exercise 
:. Running is always bad for the heart, 
efore does more harm than good. 
after the age of twenty-five everyone 
9 settle down to a physical routine 
as matter of course as the tooth- 


much time would be a good daily 


? Time? How much time do you 
to your baths, to donning fresh lin- 
caring for your teeth and hair and 
will tell you: As much time as is 
_ Exercise is on the same basis. 
clean inside may not be so notice- 
external cleanliness, but to a fas- 
Sie it ought to be even more 


importance is not gainsaid, but diffi- 
in forming the habit. It is to that 

at the studios owe their largest suc- 
Vomen are accustomed to make and 
appointments. In truth, some regu- 
eir entire lives by their engagement 

ks. So it is quite in line with the day’s 
nd pleasures to save an hour or two 
‘al times a week for the health studio. 
id how are these hours spent? A treat- 
nerally begins with exercises, light 
eavy, according to the individual’s re- 
rement. Then there is the cabinet bath, 
h opens the pores and drenches the 
th perspiration. It is followed by a 
ath, hot and cold needle shower and 
- On paper, there seems to be 
nce in the different studios. . Yet 
‘ments do differ in many respects. 
ercises may center on apparatus— 
machines, reducycles, rowing ma- 
eights, Indian clubs, dumb-bells. 
‘may be simple movements of arms, 
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| FAIR, FIT AND FORTY 


(Continued from Page 17) 


legs and torso in a carefully ventilated room 
under an instructor. The cabinet bath is 
always an event, lasting from ten to thirty 
minutes. With the warm rays of the elec- 
tric lights reénforced by hundreds of mir- 
rored reflections, the body is forced to relax. 
And on the supposition that all women 
are fatheads, the greatest care is taken to 
prevent the head from melting. Iced cloths 
are twined about the throat and the chin 
propped on ice bags, while cold water is 
imbibed at frequent intervals. The hardest 
cases lose their desire for combat after the 
cabinet. I saw in one place’that ministers 
to an enormous clientele not only cabinets 
but electric blankets, which are merely 
electric heating pads on a large scale. The 
routine is the same, only the patient does 
not sit for her bath, but reclines. Wrapped 
in these heating blankets, every impurity 
is drained from the body. I ought to know, 
for I saw several leave the blankets for the 
next step; and the muddy-green liquid 
which had come from their pores left them 
thoroughly cleansed. 


Medical Supervision 


The scrub bath may begin in a hot room, 
continue in a steam room, end under a 
needle shower or on a marble slab.. At all 
events, it is merely the preparation for the 
frosting of the.whole cake—namely, the 
massage. Over the scrub bath one is ex- 
peditious, a matter of business. But over 
the massage one lingers, an enchanting lux- 
ury to be enjoyed to the last second. The 
body is given a quick rubdown with oil or 
cream and then with lightly perfumed al- 
cohol. There is a delicious sensation of 
deepening languor, while supple fingers 
knead and smooth the glowing flesh, gently, 
deftly. One talks a little at the start, then 
drifts into monosyllables and silence, a si- 
lence deep with comfort and warmth and 
slow rhythmic motion. The treatment is 
over, unless the patient desires to rest. 

There is a close and fine codperation 
between these studios and the medical pro- 
fession. In fact, some of them will not 
admit persons without their physicians’ au- 
thorization. I was discussing this idea with 
a woman who heads such an institution. 

“T should think that you would find per- 
sons occasionally who would refuse to con- 
sult their doctors,” I suggested. 

“T do,” she said. ‘‘But I have resources. 
Suppose you come with me. By the way, 
have you seen your physician recently?” 

“No,” I answered. ‘‘I am in excellent 
health and have had no occasion to refer 
to him.” 

“No matter. I want to show you our 
rooms and equipment.’’ And she led the 
way into the gymnasium. We lingered a 
few minutes over a curious reducing ma- 
chine, then went to the cabinet room. “I 
wish you could have stepped into that ma- 
chine,” she said. “It is most interesting 
and unusual.” 

“T can,” ILanswered. “I have the time.” 

“T was not thinking of the time. It 
would only take a couple of minutes to 
demonstrate it. But if your heart were a 
bit under normal I should not want to be 
responsible.’ 

Unconsciously I put my right hand on 
my left wrist, taking my pulse. It did seem 
a little fast and not too strong. 

“T might ask Doctor Ware,”’ I said. “ But 
I think I am quite all right.” 

She laughed. 

“See how easy it is to turn a client to her 
physician? I was just answering your ques- 
tion. Let us go back and try that machine; 
it cannot hurt you at all.” She explained 
further: “If there is an absolute refusal 
even to let us call the doctor on the tele- 
phone, we simply decline to handle the case. 
We feel justified too. People may look per- 
fectly well, and yet be running high blood 
pressure or have erratic hearts, and the risk 
would not be worth the return to us. We 
often, on the other hand, not only consult 
the doctor at the beginning of the treat- 
ments but follow his suggestions through 
the entire course. This is especially true of 
people who are overweight.” 

“Ts that a large percentage?” 

She sighed. 

“Too large. Fat puts an extra strain on 
every vital organ, so, of course, stout people 
are prone to the most ailments.” 

“Such as ——” 

“Tf I gave you the entire list it would 
read like a medical concordance. But a few 
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njoy si 


a mountain holiday at 


Jasper Nati onal fark~ 
in the heart of the Canadian ‘Rockies 


NEW vacation land is calling! A new and greater summer 
playground offers you its treasures of incomparable beauty. 


Jasper National Park—4,400 square miles of breath-taking 
beauty—offers opportunity for open-air enjoyment, made acces- 
sible by Canadian National Railways. 

It is in Jasper National Park that Mount Edith Cavell rises to 
snowy heights, on its slope majestic Ghost Glacier. It 1s in this 
scenic wonderland that the awe-inspiring Maligne Canyon re- 
veals its unique rock formations. It is here that Nature has 
worked a thousand miracles of mountain splendor. 

saa at Jasper Park Lodge, where superior accommodation is 
provided for 350 guests. [Rates $6.00 and up, American plan. 
Open May 15th to Sept. 30th.) Here is summer recreation in 
infinite variety—horseback trips to the glaciers, hiking jaunts 
on forest trails, boating on pine-bordered lakes, motor trips to 
wondrous canyons. At this unique mountain resort, you may 
climb [with Swiss guides, if you wish], ride, swim, golf, play 
tennis or'rest. 

Then take the Triangle Tour of British Columbia—by rail 
from Jasper National Park down the valley of the mystic Skeena 
to Prince Rupert. Thence by steamer through 550 miles of 
sheltered scenic seas to Vancouver, returning to Jasper National 
Park along the roaring gorges of the Fraser and Thompson Rivers. 


New Alaska Service 


You may board a palatial “Canadian National’ steamer at Vancouver and 
voyage in luxurious comfort to Alaska. Returning, disembark at Prince Rupert 
or Vancouver, as you prefer, and proceed by rail to Jasper National Park, 
traveling in the midst of majestic mountain beauty. 

Write to nearest office for tourist fares, resort rates and illustrated booklets. 


Boston Pittsburgh 
333 Washington St. Offices 505 Park Bide. 
Buffalo Portland, Me. 
11 So. Division St. Kansas City Grand Trunk Railway Sta. 
Chicago 334-335 Railway Exchange Bldg. Portland, Ore. 
108 W. Adams St. Los Angeles 122 Third St. 
Cincinnati 503 So. Spring St. St. Louis 
406 Traction Building Minneapolis 305 Merchants Laclede Bldg. 
Cleveland 518 Second Ave. South St. Paul 
948 Union Trust Building New York 328 Jackson St. 
Detroit 1270 B’way, cor. 331d St. San Francisco 
1259 Griswold St. Philadelphia 689 Market St. 
Duluth Franklin Trust Bldg. Seattle 


430 W. Superior St. 1500 Chestnut St. go2 Second Ave. 


Special round trip tourist fares 


to JASPER NATIONAL PARK 


$ U7 CANADIAN trom New York 
feve- WM se, 
Chicago RAILWAYS aves 


from San Francisco 


THE - LARGEST - RAILWAY - SYSTEM - IN : AMERICA 
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The FLORSHEIM SHOE 
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Florsheim Shoes do more than pro- 

tect your feet—they add the desired 

touch of refinement to your attire 

and give comfort that you enjoy. 
Tue Vista « Style $-08 


Most Styles $1() 
THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


eManufacturers ~ CHICAGO 


Booklet “Styles of the ei 
Times’’ on Request 


a > ae oe 
“For the man 2 ‘9 who cares~ 
ade tiles Tate ; 
¢ y oO 


“The way you pups grab every time I bring you SPRATT’S, 
anyone would think you had no bringin’ up at all!” 


Dogs simply love SPRATT’S food, and no wonder, for it 

keeps them healthy and vigorous. When SPRATT’S is fed 

' regularly, no additional food is required. Economical,— 
clean,— convenient. 


SPRATT’S Ovals, the pocket biscuit for all sizes and breeds of dogs, 
make a rare treat for your pet. Be sure to get the genuine—your dog 
knows the difference. Your Grocer, Druggist, Pet-shop and Seed 
Dealer sell SPRATT’S or can get it for you. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Newark, New Jersey 
San Francisco St. Louis 


Every dog owner needs 
this valuable book. It 
tells how to raise better, 
healthier dogs. A 2-cent 
stamp brings you a copy 
by return mail. Ask for 
Book No. 45. 


DOG CAKES AND PUPPY BISCUIT: 
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of the commonest are diabetes, heart. trou- 


bles, high blood pressure, kidney disturb- 
ances, gout, digestive complications —_—’” 
“‘T have enough to convince me,’ I inter- 
rupted. ‘I shall never be stout.” .. 
“Not if you are sensible,” she said grimly, 
“and exercise and eat wisely.” 
Exercise and eat wisely—sad combina- 
tion for most of us. I said as much to a 
New York expert. 


“Who wants to spend one’s life munching 


dry bread and a chop?”’ 

“No? To spend all the time munching 
bread and chops would be frightful ‘gor- 
mandizing, even though the mastication 
was very slow. I want you to do this ex- 
periment. Get a fine meat chopper, a ket- 
tle and a lid; you will need the lid.” Bring 
the temperature of the kettle to 110 de- 
grees, then throw in half a dozen oysters, 
well ground. Follow that with soup, a 
small fish, a steak, potatoes, peas, asparagus, 
a salad with dressing, ice cream, cheese, a 
demi-tasse. And be sure to grind up all the 


solids before you toss them in. Then take: 
| alook—I can’t. And as you look, think to. 


yourself: ‘I shove those three quarts of 
horror into my unoffending pint-and-a-half 
stomach.’ Then tell me if you are proud of 
the result. You might dash in three or four 
glasses of water, too, if you like, and some 
nuts and mints.” ; 

I had no desire to dash anything and told 
him so. But he was thoroughly engrossed 
in his subject. 

“‘And people wonder why they have acute 
indigestion, why they feel muggy: The 
wonder is that they can feel at all! I enjoy 
my breakfast and my luncheon and my din- 
ner, and I don’t have to slip a few soda 
tablets into. my mouth at the end. of every 
meal either.” 

‘“What do you eat?”’ 

I expected him to say health bread and 
spinach and lamb chops. But “Anything 
I like” was the surprising answer. 

“Anything?” I was incredulous. 

“Anything I like.’”” He emphasized the 
last word. ‘I cannot insult my stomach 
by offering it certain combinations. I 
would never eat a sauce or gravy or a juice 
in a public place. A fowl can be dead, much 
too long dead, and be dressed in regal style 
by the proper sauce. But not for me. 
Aside from the element of risk, the dressing 
kills the fine natural flavor of well-cooked, 
perfectly fresh food, which is the only kind 
that is fit to be eaten. Simple dishes are 
much more appetizing and more easily di- 
gested, and more satisfying too. Lean meat, 
fresh vegetables, fruit and a liqueur satisfy 
mecompletely. Inevereat pastry. Infact, I 
owe most of my business to French pastry.” 


Smoked Into a Fortune 


That was the third item to which men at- 
tributed their health business. One man 
had decided that cigarettes kept him in af- 
fluence. 

“Just for curiosity, I asked five tobac- 
conists who bought their high-priced ciga- 
rettes,” he said, ‘‘and in every instance they 
said that the women did. Any number of 
girls smoke their three or four packages a 
day; and the older women average almost 
as high. Of course, that helps my business.” 

The other man who had mentioned a con- 
tributing force referred to motor cars. 

“Nobody walks,’ he said, “‘so people 
have to come here to have their walking 
done for them.” 

I had asked them all about the matter of 
eating too. And there was practical una- 
nimity of agreement with the New Yorker: 
Simplicity of food and moderation. Chops 
and brown breads and green vegetables al- 
ways took honors, as did fruits and eggs. 
But in ordinary cases nothing was barred 
that did not disagree with the patient. 

Health studios are not designed therefore 
to help the hotel business. And yet, curi- 
ously enough, many of them are located in 
the large hotels of the country. Perhaps 
the hotel managers feel that it would be 
better for their patrons to live long enough 
to pay their bills, even though they do eat 
less. A more recent development has been 
to have health institutes as a corporate part 
of apartment houses, and it is proving most 
satisfactory. : 

The financial consideration still plays an 
important réle. It costs money to main- 
tain high-grade establishments, and this 
must be covered by the clients. A number 
of business women in their late forties took 
a health course instead of a seashore vaca- 
tion. They professed themselves thor- 
oughly satisfied with the results. They 
enjoyed the treatments and they were built 
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up for the entire year. Considerable 
trast to the usual post-vacation let- 
But business women generally 
promptly and without apparent diff 
They are accustomed to handling m 
and when they do decide upon an exp 
ture, they have the necessary fin 
sight. It is women of wealth and le 
who seem to have difficulties with fin; 
A young married woman was dis 
terms with a director. : 
“T cannot pay $100,” she said 
pay four dollars a treatment, or 
six dollars, if you ask that much. 
course in advance is beyond me,” 
The director smiled. aa 
““May I ask you a personal question’ 
“T suppose so.” a 
“How much did you pay for your 
“This? It cost $10,000. But it 
cost me a cent. My husband bought: 
me.. I never have any money. I charg 
all the stores and he pays the bills. Ig} 
have trouble enough to find five dollars 
alone $100.” 4 
The director suggested that he sen 
bill to the husband. But that had 
vantage too. She did not want 
know that she was taking treatments 
might consider that move an extray; 
He had been talking to her that ve 
ing about economizing. She had an 
unhealthy skin and was generally in n 
repair, and yet she finally vetoed the eo 
because it cost too much. 


The Converted Sea Lie ; 


“J should think that you would make 
exception in a case like that,’’ I said. 
is willing to pay more than the regular 
providing she settles at the end of 
treatment.” 

“Tt would be very poor busin 
might take only two or three 
enough to make her feel better, 
enough actually to improve her co 
We will not undertake a case and 
plete it. Neither side is satisfie 
never give single treatments ex 
trial treatment. We have had 
results to jeopardize our reputations,” 

I inquired about the results and he 
me names and facts. 

“We secured one girl a husband,’ 
smiled reminiscently. ‘‘She came | 
three years ago, a young girl of sey 
weighing 194 pounds and sufferin 
chronic indigestion. We gave her 
exercises, put her on a strict diet 
her come three times a week for 
and baths. She was very amenable 
had no outside distractions. No 
vited her to parties, she had priva 
and boys troubled her not at all. 
they did not by their presence; 
sence may have given her some ¢ 
I donot know. Two years later she we 
124 pounds and was lovely to loo 
She came here six months ago and sli 
off her glove. 

““‘Wish me happiness,’ she said. 
going to marry a perfect duck of a husk 
And then she added sweetly, ‘ 
never have even suspected my exis 
it had not been for you. No mann 
fat sea lion!’ Which is true enoug 

“Another case which we had 
gives me still more pleasure. A wi 
an open wound from an append 
She did not come to us on that sco 
was troubled with gout. We gave her 
treatments of her course and the 
healed. She holds us entirely res 
for the good result. In a way, she 
Once her body reached good physi 
dition, the wound could not fail 1 
Her gout is improving, too, and she 
had thirty treatments. So many 
without medicine, once there is pro} 
sideration taken of the physical be 

“A second instance in point occurs to 
A woman who does a great deal of p 
speaking lost her voice. Rest and 
exercise and proper eating brought 
fully in two months. Of course, th 
satisfaction in keeping people in good ¢ 
tion. But it is an even deeper ple 
see people who come all gnarled wi 
matism or twisted with swollen 
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there are compensations that tr 
even an excellent ledger balance.” 
“The gratitude of the people w 
such valuable help from you must b 
pleasant part of the day’s routine,’ 
gested. 
He laughed a bit hardly. 
(Continued on Page 193) — 


‘lontinued from Page 190) 
nit is,” he admitted. “There are 
m# who cannot say enough about us. 
do not count gratitude as part. of 
nents. We'charge for the course, 
ne results please the client or pa- 
is well. I had a funny case this 
A woman had a heart condition 
90 much flesh. She was a nervous 
pt and said, ‘Unless you can help 
§ ll die.’ I knew that she would not 
x ome time whether I assisted her or 
ywever, we went to work. She took 
# of thirty-three treatments for $100. 
lose of twenty-nine treatments she 
sallright. She refused to take the 
ers and insisted that she was en- 
a refund.” 
‘she get it?” 
ight not to have given her a cent. 
Beefund five dollars. I figured that 
ld have to return for treatments 
month or two, and she might en- 
nanently the second time. That 
rannot afford to relax a single week 
‘outine or she loses all that she has 
| She was satisfied with the five dol- 
not jubilant.” 
interested in his cases, but I had an 
‘al idea about the general reason 
fal of single treatments. I put the 
' to three health experts. Only one 
gave it any credence. 
«” she said, ‘‘we do have people 
ies who want to be sobered. That 
‘often true after holidays. But the 
who need such attention are not 
come to places like this. If they 
d our courses they generally have 
{it home to take care of them until 
(yw what they’re doing. Once in a 
jmeone slips in. But if it is a bad 
y.soon slip her out again. We are so 
ibout everyone who comes to us.” 
as exactly right. Not only she but 
‘iigh-grade experts give every indi- 
he most detailed attention. They 
‘eidea of an average and exalt indi- 
nm. Each case is a law to itself; 
120 type. Disposition, as well as en- 
ig plays a part in the routine of 
jit. I was standing outside of a 
(oom. A woman came trembling 
ie hot room and paused on its 
Tcean never go in there,” she shiv- 
‘Please, do not ask me.” 
ight,’ said the attendant. ‘I am 
side for a moment. Wait for me.” 


ms Gentle Handling © 


™ door ajar and started across 
a Her quick step loosened a towel 
3on her arm and it fell to the floor. 
‘nan, who had ceased to be appre- 
as soon as the danger of the steam 
‘as averted, saw the towel drop. 
t; a thought, she took the three or 
9s and handed it to the apparently 
4ious attendant. She had entered 
(mn and it was not terrible at all. 
iside, she was easily persuaded to re- 
“e necessary five minutes. I com- 
on the niceness of the handling. 
not?” was the answer. ‘It is 
we-inspiring the first time or two. 
| @ a nervous woman more nervous 
1e a low grade of service. Two hun- 
da twenty-six persons came to us 

They were women who came 


3 
t e 
Witiornes with 226 kinds of worries. 


f1 a tiff with her husband, another 
Toupy baby, one is just over an 
n, one waited for a son who had not 
me when she left the house at ten 
Iyrning. They all need gentleness. 
‘the least that we can give.” 
i wishing that the world were filled 
‘alth directors. Everyone can do 
Tifle more of gentle handling. But 
itime to myself in order to cull the 
fuggestions that I could follow most 
0 1 made my exit. 
id a fine brief ceremony with which 
the day. Drink two glasses of 
slowly. I repeat this direction 
en. When it comes to drinking 
Thave to drink it slowly. Then 
oor with weight resting on the 
gs straight, and contract and dis- 
{: muscles of the abdomen ten times. 
jnot a breathing exercise, and care 
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must be taken to prevent it becoming a 
simple inhale and exhale. - Next, shift the 
weight to the left hand and turn the body 
lightly to the left. Repeat the contraction 
and distension of the abdomen another ten 
times. Last, shift the body to the right and 
repeat again ten times. This exercise takes 
about four minutes and has the effect of a 
thorough internal bath. 

Swallow slowly. The stomach is already 
fed up with surprises. It likes to have some 
inkling of the kind of food or liquid that is 
about to descend upon it so it can make the 
proper preparations. Besides, any enjoy- 
ment that comes from food must occur 
while it is in the mouth. Many children 
understand this instinctively. That is why 
they adore all-day suckers. 

Do not be an eye eater. One health ex- 
pert estimated that the hotel waiters se- 
lected half the meals that were served to 
the guests. If your appetite is so jaded 
that it cannot make its own demands, knock 
off a few hours and consult someone who is 
interested in your health and not in the size 
of the tip. 

Relax. After I had received a very stern 
lesson on the subject of relaxation from a 
high-ranking health director, I began to 
take note of the persons who passed me on 
the street. At least nine out of ten had a 
tenseness of attitude that spoke ill for their 
efficiency. 

“Being tense is worse, much worse, than 
overeating or starving,” said my adviser. 
“Tt is analogous to leaving the car engine 
running all the time you are at lunch—a 
terrific waste and needless strain of the en- 
gine—and it is so easily a matter of habit,” 

“But it is difficult to relax,’”’ I objected. 


Drooping Lilies Out of Fashion 


“Not at all. Relax the hands at the 
wrist, so.” He illustrated. ‘‘Then the en- 
tire body follows suit. Relax when you are 
eating, when you are reading, when you are 
lying down. Then when you do need to 
concentrate you have a fine reserve .on 
which to draw and your effort counts. 
Otherwise, you are using your entire force 
all the time, and when you want an extra 
punch you have nothing. A fifteen-minute 
relaxation after every meal doubles the 
day’s efficiency.” 

“In a business office ”? T began. 

“You do not have to lie down,” he an- 
swered. “Just let your muscles droop. You 
can do it if you are reading or thinking or 
talking or walking. Itis simply a matter of 
will for a month or less, then it becomes an 
easy habit.” 

He it was who gave me a very simple 
headache cure. Put hands at hips and bend 
the knees, then resume upright position. 
Repeat this exercise until the legs become 
quite red and full. This draws the blood 
from the head and often gives instant relief. 

Take a sweat bath once a week. It can 
be managed at home quite handily. After 
a hot tub bath roll in warm blankets. Im- 
bibe hot water freely and have a hot-water 
bottle at the feet. It will require thirty to 
forty-five minutes to get the body in a fine 
sweat. Then take a hot shower, followed by 
a cold one, and a salt rub. The feeling of 
utter cleanliness that is gained is worth the 
time and trouble. 

After being told that 90 per cent of the 
persons who fail can trace their failures to 
physical inefficiency, and that a person who 
neglected his body was a slacker, I was 
much pleased to hear that women make a 
point of keeping well in far higher percent- 
ages than men. 

“Tt might be called vanity,’ explained 
one man who did not want to leave the 
honors so poorly divided. ‘“‘Or it may be 
that with women competing in men’s fields 
they want to be sure of their health. Any- 
way, they are more sincere in following our 
rules and show better results.” 

“Tt is-a matter of pride, too,” I said. 
“The drooping lily is long obsolete. A 
woman: glories in her. ability to play golf 
and tennis. and swim as well as her husband 
or brother. And she wants to keep young, 
of course.” 

“Indeed she does. She cannot see her- 
self fair,.fat and forty, can she?” 

“Nobody admits to forty these days,” 
I answered tersely. “But fair and fit— 
always.” 
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SIMPSON Clothes 


Made and Sold a Better Way 


How much did you pay for the suit 
you have on? 


A rather personal question—but we 
have a good reason for asking it! Be- 
cause it is ot likely your clothes look 
any better, or fit any better, than a 

Simpson tailored to measure 
suit. And it’s quite possible 
you paid twice the Simpson 
price! 
Smartly patterned virgin 
, wool, cut to your individual 
* measurements, styledand 
sewn by the best tailoring tal- 
ent procurable—$31.50! 


How can anyone produce 


quality clothes at such a figure? Not 
everybody cou/d. Our plan of making 
and selling them is unique. The old story 
of big volume applied a new way to high 
grade clothes. Let a Simpson represen- 
tative call—at your home or office—and 
show you these super suitings, superb 
styles, big savings, and the great con- 
venience of buying clothes this way. A 
postal will bring How to Tell All Wool— 
a mighty enlightening booklet. 


A Business of Your Own 


Hundreds of Simpson representatives 
will tell you the opportunity we offer 
has not its equal. There may be territory 
still open; ask for. The Simpson Plan. 


J. B. SIMPSON, Jnc., CHicaco 


Representatives Everywhere 


Branch Offices—New York 


Detroit Boston Milwaukee 


Gor protection from Sun, 


Dust, Wind and Glare 
WILLSON 
Goggles 


WILLSON COLORED GOGGLES— 
really a traveling necessity. Al- 


ways take a pair with-you for your 


greatest comfort and relaxation. 
Look for the Willson name. 


The Willson name 
on every frame. 


WILLSON GOGGLES, Inc., Reading, Pa. 
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This Vacation 
See NEW Sights and 


HAVANA 
PANAMA CANAL 


Round Trip $335 


From your home town (on main line 
point) and back, in either direction 
Including First Class ticket, meals and 
berth on Panama Pacific liner New York 
to Havana, Panama Canal, San Diego, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and railroad 
ticket back home over choice of routes 

with stop-over privileges. 


Round Trip by Water $425 


PANAMA Paciric LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
No. 1 Broadway, New York; 460 Market St., 
San Francisco; our offices elsewhere, or author- 
ized steamship agents. 


Lon Awnings Ready to Put up 
DUBAN AWNINGSare madelikethe finest 
custom awnings in standard sizes to fit any 
window or porch, of strikingly beautiful fast 
colorstripedclothand withrust-proofframes, 
Sold by leading dealers. WRITE us for free A 
catalogue, samples of cloth, prices and name a 
of dealer nearest to you. Big 
Look for the nome DUBAN on the Awning. |p°4 
Dealers wanted where we are not represented. 28 
The DUBAN SHADE CORP, 
174 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y., U. 8. A. 


Sedo 


\ / “BUILT TO ENDURE” 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
WAREHOUSES - INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS - GARAGES 
Completely Fabricated - Ready to Erect 
Take advantage of our Low Overhead Cost 
and Efficient Engineering Service to obtain 
BETTER BUILDINGS AT A LOWER COST 
Write for Quotations 


THE MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 


CW hat are your Sewage 
Disposal Problems VA 


Let our specialists suggest just the ideal sani- 
tary service suited for your suburban home, camp or school. 
Protect health and increase property values with these quality 


Sache SarcEquip Septic Tanks 


or water toilets without 
sewers. Follows U. S. Public Health Service de- 
sign, Thousands in use. No failures, Fully guar- 
anteed. Easily installed. 

Before you order any system write for 
San Equip folders and free plan sheets. 
Give us the brief details of your prob- 
lems and we will do the rest. No obliga- 
tion on your part. 

Chemical Toilet Corporation 
945-949 Free St., Syracuse, N, Y. 


Cleans Sewing Machines 
Use an oiling can to squirt Carbona into the 
moving parts. It carries away the old gummy 
oil and dries without wiping, leaving the parts 
ready for clean oil. 
For Safety's Sake-demand 


CARBONA £. 


UNBURNABLE 


Cleaning Fluid 
REMOVES GREASE SPOTS \“* 


Without Injury to Fabric or Color 


20¢ 30¢ 60¢&1.Size Bottles at allDrug Stores. “a 


| and pure and beau- 
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SHORT TURNS AIND ENCORES 


They walked together into the mansion. 
Multy Grand left his old friend in the li- 
brary and went to speak to Mrs. Grand. 

A nice old-fashioned family party smote 
his gaze when he opened the drawing-room 
door. He recognized all present, the whole 
fifteen of them; they were his wife’s people 
from back home in Opaluka, all there in 
their Sunday suits. r 

“Don’t you remember that I invited 
them to come and spend the holidays with 
us, Multy?” said Mrs. Grand. “I gave you 
the invitation to mail; I’m so glad you 
didn’t forget to post it!” 

“How could I?’”’ muttered Multy Grand 
with a ghastly smile. 

He went up to his room and fell into a 
chair, clasping his head in his hands. He 
remained so through several whirling min- 
utes; then he rose with a look of strange 
joy, went to the wall safe, opened it, and 
took out a gayly decorated box on whose 
cover was inscribed: Greetings—Pull 
String to Open. He coiled the said string 
with loving care, wrapped the box, wrote on 
it Silas Jambell, President Jambell Memory 
Method, Bush Crossing, Ohio, and rang for 
afootman. ‘‘Mail this at once!” he ordered. 

Mrs. Grand entered when the man had 
gone. Her eyes widened in fear when she 
saw that the safe was open and empty. 
“Multy, love,” she cried, “what have you 
done with that infernal machine that was 
sent you by those anarchists on the occa- 
sion of your last birthday?” 

Multy Grand’s brow wrinkled as it had 
not wrinkled since he saw the advertisement 
of the method that had banished his forget- 
fulness forever. ‘“‘I—I can’t remember, 
Milly,” he confessed. ‘‘By George, it’s clean 
escaped me!” —Thomas McMorrow. 


Love Adown the Ages 


THE CAVEMAN (approvingly): Ug! 

THE CAVEWOMAN (coyly): Galump. 

THE CAVEMAN’S 
CLUB (on lady’s 
head): Tonk! 


ye Hee: 


SUITOR: S1x 
cows? 

FATHER: Twenty! 

SUITOR: Twelve 
cows? 

FATHER: Hight- 
een! 

SuIToR: Fifteen 
cows! 

FATHER: Take 
her. 


* * * * 


KniGcur: It ill be- 
seems a knight un- 
tried to speak of 
love to one so good 


tiful. Yet my heart 
speaks what mod- 
esty would hide. I 
crave a boon—your 
glove—that I may 
wear it on my helm, 
a token of your 
trust. AndshouldI 
prove myself a gal- 
lant knight, I shall 
return and let my 
valorous deeds 
plead for me, that 
your love may guer- 
don be for all my 
efforts and my suf- 
ferings. 

TV ALD Yur bya; 
Knight, the boon 
you crave I gladly 
grant. Here is the 
glove; and may it 
ever be a lodestar 
to you in your wan- 
derings. To lead 
you ever to uphold 
the right, smite the 
oppressor, succor 
all the weak; and 
finally bring you 
back, unscathed 
and pure, to one 
who waits your 
coming eagerly. 

jae a ay 


GENTLEMAN: 
Sensible as I am of 


DRAWN BY ART YOUNG 
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my unworthiness, the fact that you have per- 
mitted my attentions, and must have right- 
fully interpreted their import, emboldens 
me to hope that you do not look with entire 
disfavor upon my suit. From the first I 
loved you devotedly, madly; and further 
acquaintanceship has but increased the 
pure fire of my ardor. Dare I hope that 
some day you will consent to become my 
cherished and adored wife? 

LADY: You well know, I fear, what I 
have been unable wholly to conceal: that I 
entertain for you the liveliest sentiments of 
regard and respect. If my parents look 
with favor on your suit I shall be willing to 
let time decide whether the feeling I have 
for you will ripen into love. 


* * * * 


Boy (boredly): Dance broke up early; 
it’s only 2:30. Too soon to go home. Let’s 
drive over to the next village and get mar- 
ried. 

GIRL (yawning): I’m with ya—step on it. 

—Chauncey McGarry Morley. 


Drab Ballads 
xv 
AST night, at the Sorghum Corners 
Opera House down here, HELEN MARIA 
(MARIA & BLAZES, SWISS BELL-RINGING 
& FIRE-EATING FANTASY) sang with great 
success the words and music entitled: 


Stop! Do Not Tiz THAT MARRIAGE 
Knot! THEM NUPTIALS CANNOT BE! 


The church was stirred with whispered talk, 
And folks of high degree 
Were there to see a noted couple wed. 
The organ played the Wedding Walk, 
And all heads turned to see 
As down the aisle the bridal couple 
tread. 


Trees at Night 


The Widow 


April 18, | 


But ere the knot was tied, a tattered ere 

Burst through the crowds and rushed 

to the rail; 

He fixed a piercing, black eye on the 
preachure— 

While all aghast, the people heard his 


REFRAIN 


“Stop! Do not tie that marriage knot! 
Them nuptials cannot be!” 
The bridegroom paled and muttered 
“What!” 
The bride swooned hastily. 
With sternness graven on his face 
The parson asked, ‘‘Oh, why 
Do you thus enter in this place 
This contract to decry?”’ 
The man just bowed his head, and bur 
crying: ; 
“This ceremony I have not defiled, 
But no wedding bell shall ring 
Till you all join in and sing: 
(Close harmony) 
OH, FIREMAN, SAVE MY CHI 
—Harry G. Sm 
In civilized mart or where the heathen ra 
This is the homespun hymn of the age: 
ONLY A PooR CHoRUS GIRLIE. 


Prove Yourself a Man 
By a Noted Inspirational Writer 


T IS the man who KNOWS that wi 

coveted laurels of success. 

Our mighty captains of industry re 
exalted heights because they acquire 
habit of storing away useful info 
Thus, when opportunity presented 
they were prepared to prove their i 
ability. They KNEW; therefore th 
cended the ladder. 

This truth was exemplified in asta 
manner recently. The board of din 
of a quadrillion-dollar corporation in 
York were holding their annual me 
Considerable friction developed, fo 

auditor’s r 


count for this 
of affairs?” 
asked the pres 
“T don’t i 
he stammerei, 
The secré 
the general 1 
agerandallthit 
executives g 
similar reply, 
At that ah 
one of the 
keepers, unay 
the meeting in 
ress, opene)! 
door. Just 
was retreatil 
chairman ¢ 
board, a 


the inspiry 
which all bi 
possess, eal 
him. 
‘“Perhaps 
gan the 
“you can tell |} 
this compéy 
not makini 
money.” 
Conscious 
inner power,” 
was one 
KNEW, the} 
keeper rel 
“Yes, sir. J8 


going to the 
nées and m«eé 
the winter.” 

Knowled 
in this case, : 
ways does, f 
the bookke 
found anoth)} 


week more 


self a man. | 
—Robert 1 


woke 


380 great that he had to rise to the 
for air and abandon the enterprise. 
‘this, in 1620, a Dutch physician in- 
a submarine, and James I took a 
der water in a larger one that was 
bsequently. The Confederate Navy 
id a crude submarine in Charleston 
» during the Civil War. The first 
al submarine was built by Mr. John 
and, an American, and was adopted 
United States Navy the first year of 
ssent century. The periscope, en- 
it to see the target when submerged, 
t a practical weapon. 
first steam war vessel was driven by 
le in the center of the vessel, and was 
'd with wood so thick that the can- 
that day could not pierce it. This 
was the Fulton of the United States 
She was armed with two 100- 
x guns and had a ram-shaped bow. 
9 the American steamer Savannah 
e first steam-driven vessel to cross 
antic, and seagoing steamers were 


‘ter. The development of steamers 
Navy was slower. In 1836, Ericsson 
3d some propellers in England which 
ay with the objection to the paddle 
and from that date on steam propul- 
xcame commonplace in the navies of 
rid, though sails were maintained for 
an half a century as an auxiliary. 

' Russians, in 1853, annihilated a 
h squadron by using explosive shells 
| of solid shot for the first time in a 
battle. “Keep out the shells” be- 
the slogan of the day. The terrible 
of shell fire was probably responsible 
/armored ship of iron. The Crimean 
vas followed by the development of 
tpedo, the rifled gun, the armored 
ind rapid-fire guns and blockade 
_ Their peacetime development un- 
bdly would have been slow, but the 
is of war pushed them forward rap- 
‘The torpedo had become fully as 
mace to the modern battleship in 
is the shell fire was to the big ship of 
The submarine was an _ infinitely 
meance to it than the crude Russian 
the Crimean War ever were. 


at potentialities reside in aircraft. 
‘ew capital ship may be an aircraft 
* similar to the Lexington and Sara- 
ind displace the superdreadnought of 
_ However, in the future as in the 
the capital ship must adjust itself to 
‘eds of the hour; and if its main pur- 
0 carry aeroplanes, nevertheless it 
protected by guns and armor as well 
dlanes; and it is altogether likely that 
of the guns and armor will be on other 
without aircraft, but operating in the 
) the aircraft carriers, thus afford- 
utual protection against surface craft 
craft, as is now planned. Surface 
r supplies, for protection of com- 
and as bases for aircraft, must 
$ be a part of a nation’s defensive and 
tp to and these ships will be 


Our Navy’s Uses 


‘upon to fight similar ships no matter 
emphasis may be placed upon air- 

hough such aircraft may be carried 
ships as a means of offense and de- 


. 
fay be well to keep in mind the uses 
Navy. Navies have been used to 
nt hostile invasions, as the Greeks did 
lamis, and navies have safeguarded 
ercial shipping whenever it was found 
We know how the great sea 
have influenced the world’s history. 
ear so much said today of the com- 
of the sea and of command of the air 
ve are liable to forget that after all 
Teally important is command of the 
) long as we must live on the land, 
is of great importance in war ex- 
ar as it affects events on the land. 
fleets in the world may meet in 
é nd destroy one another, and the 
be wholly ineffective if that battle 
ot change what is happening or is to 
nr land. In other words, the Navy 
5 ant solely because it does or may 
events on land. Even when the 
one eke of economic pressure 
y blockade, the acts of the block- 
derive their importance from 
hey have on the enemy people 
‘hey may be partially starved; 
Tealize the hopelessness of further 
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rapidly in the merchant service 
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resistance; but it is only the effect upon 
those who live upon the land that counts. 
Too often the superficial thinker claims it is 
the business of fleets to fight one another 
without realizing that the result of such a 
battle might be wholly inconclusive in the 
struggle between nations. 

The complex industrial organization of 
the world today, with the vast trade in raw 
material and. manufactured articles, has 
given to sea communications an _ ever- 
increasing ‘importance.. -Many nations 
depend for their very existence upon sea- 
borne trade and would not long survive if 
they were shut off from all that comes to 
them by sea or were deprived of the right 
to send their products to foreign markets. 
This dependence on sea transport is vastly 
more acute and pressing when war makes 
its excessive demands for men and material. 
So it. is the business of navies in war. to 
guard the world-wide sea communications 
of their country and to destroy those of the 
enemy. This function so inevitably leads 
to numerous conflicts between opposing 
fleets and ships that the naval engagement 
is likely to be mistaken for one to destroy 
an enemy’s naval vessels rather than as a 
step toward the attainment of the real 
objects of naval strategy—namely, the de- 
struction of the enemy’s sea communica- 
tion and the maintenance of our own. 

The fundamental naval policy of the 
United States is that its Navy shall be 
maintained in sufficient strength to support 
its policies and its commerce and to guard 
its continental and overseas possessions. 


The New Aircraft Carriers 


Only a Navy—a well-balanced Navy— 
with its surface and subsurface vessels and 
its aircraft and aircraft carriers, can accom- 
plish this. 

Congress has just appropriated $15,500,- 
000 toward the completion of the two 
33,000-ton aircraft carriers—the Lexington 
and Saratoga, now building. Each of these 
aircraft carriers will be equipped with about 
seventy-five airplanes, thirty-six of which 
will be bombers. These ships are about 60 
per cent complete, and will be completed 
about October, 1926, and will then, with 
their equipment, including aircraft, nepre- 
sent a total investment of $90,000,000. The 
aircraft carriers are intended to make a 
speed of thirty-four knots an hour, and to 
do this they require engines having a horse 
power of 180,000 for each ship, or a total of 
360,000 horse power for the two ships. 

To appreciate the significance of these 
figures, it should be remembered that at 
the conclusion of the Civil War, America 
had the most powerful fleet in the world, 
and all the engines on every ship in the 
Navy at that time aggregated 725,000 horse 
power. At the time of the commencement 
of the Spanish-American War, the total 
horse power of all the engines of all the 
ships in the American Navy was 395,000. 
This would be much less than the com- 
bined horse power of the Lexington and the 
Saratoga and the proposed new 23,000-ton 
aircraft carrier. The total horse power of 
all the aeroplane engines belonging to and 
under contract for the Navy is more than 
three times the horse power of the Navy of 
1898 and more than twice the horse power 
of all the capital ships now in our Navy. 

The Lexington and the Saratoga were 
begun in 1917 and were intended as battle 
cruisers. By the Treaty for the Limitation 
of Naval Armament it was agreed that they 
might be converted to aircraft carriers. 
That work has been going on continuously 
since July 1, 1922, and the Government has 
already spent more than $15,000,000 on 
each ship. In the meantime our experience 
with the Langley, a 13,000-ton collier which 
was converted to an aircraft carrier, has 
suggested certain changes with relation to 
the construction of the Lexington and the 
Saratoga. 

Experimentation with aircraft has been 
going on during the period of their construc- 
tion, and, of course, it is necessary that the 
accommodations on board the ship be fitted 
to the aircraft she is to carry. The limita- 
tion of space on board ship places definite 
restrictions on the design and construction 
of the aircraft to be carried on board. Thus 
the size of the aircraft, particularly their 


wing spread, is a matter to be considered in | 


relation to these ships. Experiments have 
been going on with the Langley to ascertain 
the difficulties in flying on and flying off the 
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Airtite one-piece porcelain 
lining. Permits free air circu- 
lation and full cold radiation 
into food chambers. Outside 
walls protected against mois- 
ture seepage. Sole origina- 
tors of this exclusive (pat. 
pending) design. 


“L-shaped porcelain lining 
of ordinary refrigerator. Air 
circulation and inside cold 
radiation restricted. Mois- 
tureadmittedinto 
walls around ice 
chamber. 
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Snow White 
—Ice Cold! 


ULL-PORCELAIN LINED —like snow 
white, polished marble! Outside and in- 
side —a frigid gem of spick-and-span 
cleanliness. The pride of any home kitchen, 
the unending joy of any housewife who 
loves fine things. 
Four walls of vacuum-like dead air space, 
sealed in by five thicknesses of heat-resisting 
materials, hold the cold — save ice, and keep 
contents crisply fresh. 
That is the new “Rhinelander Airtite” Refrig- 
erator — sold by leading furniture and hard- 
ware stores everywhere. Ask for it by name. 


RHINELANDER REFRIGERATOR CO. 
Department D-4 Rhinelander, Wis. 
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ATHER a direct question, isn’t it? And 

yet it’s exactly what many of us are up 
against every now and then—the need (and 
many times it’s urgent) for a certain amount 
of money in a given time. 


If you will only send the coupon below, we 
will tell you all about an easy, pleasant, profit- 
able plan which will enable you, as our sub- 
scription representative, not only to answer 
such a need but to forestall it. 


Name 


608 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please tell me all about your spare time cash offer. 


Street 


Mail this Coupon 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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TO PLAY THE GAME 


PLAY MORE is designed ‘‘from the ground up” to be a super Sport-Shirt. 
The usual shirt tails are omitted—a wide, springy, pure-wool belt added. And 
with the belt worn over the trousers, a touch of the picturesque is added to 
the most stunning Sport-Shirt of the season. 
At your dealers in oxford, flannel, broadcloth and other materials. Send for illustrated folder. 
WACHUSETT SHIRT COMPANY, Dept..C, Leominster, Mass. 
Makers of Men’s Fine Shirts, Pajamas, and Nightshirts 


She Wanted a Profitable 
Dignified Position. 


HAT is why Mrs. Lillian 

Reiske, of Colorado, wrote 
to us for our plan. It enabled 
her easily to earn 


$2.30 in 
30 Minutes 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
604 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please tell me about your spare time plan, 
but without obligation. 


Name 


Street_____ 


City 


State 


Here is Mrs. Reiske’s own story: 
“When I phoned the grocer our 
daity order, I obtained a subscrip- 
tion for The Country Gentleman for 
his clerk. His daughter wanted The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. While my 
pen was still wet (from writing the 
receipts) I saw an acquaintance 
calling next door. I got his sub- 
scription for The Saturday Evening 
Post as well as that of my neighbor.” 


Like Mrs. Reiske you, too, can earn 


More Money 


when you want it. We need more repre- 
sentatives in your territory right now. 
For full details mail the coupon to us. 
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deck of the aircraft carriers. It has been 
demonstrated that aircraft can take off 


from the flying deck of the Langley in a . 


moderate sea, but it is not yet determined 
whether they can land on the deck of the 
Langley in a heavy sea. In still water there 
has been no difficulty in landing. The im- 
portance of this lies in the fact that if the 
planes taking off from the decks of an air- 
craft carrier cannot land on the deck upon 
their return, the planes and possibly the 
men will be lost in a rough sea. In view of 
the greater stability of the Lexington and 
the Saratoga, it is anticipated that there 
will be no difficulty in landing upon their 
much larger flying decks. 

Under the Treaty for the Limitation of 
Naval Armament we can build only 69,000 
tons more of carriers of more than 10,000 
tons displacement. So we can build three 
23,000-ton aircraft carriers in addition to 
the Lexington and the Saratoga, and no 
more. It is possible to build as many ships 
under 10,000 tons weight as we may desire 
for any purpose. It is with reference to the 
latter that the trials of the Langley are of the 
most importance, because if aircraft cannot 
land on the smaller and more unstable deck 
of the 10,000-ton ship, the Treaty for the 
Limitation of Naval Armament will in effect 
confine us to the five aircraft carriers al- 
ready indicated. This limitation therefore 
has a particular significance to the Navy. 

The treaty did not limit the number of 
light cruisers if under 10,000 tons, but 
merely limited the armament of such ves- 
sels to eight-inch guns or less. The light 
cruiser is a vessel having the same speed as 
the destroyer, but having a heavier arma- 
ment of guns and a greater freeboard—that 
is, they are higher out of the water and con- 
sequently constitute a more stable gun plat- 
form. In view of her higher freeboard and 
greater horse power, the light cruiser is able 
to go faster in a heavy seaway than a de- 
stroyer with the same rated speed; but in 
order to force this larger hull through the 
seaway at the same speed as a destroyer it 
is necessary to have engines with a horse 
power of about 90,000 to 100,000 for each 
cruiser as against 30,000 for the destroyers 
and battleships. 

Owing to her greater speed and stability 
and larger guns, the light cruiser not only 
can be used for scouting but also can over- 
take and destroy the so-called destroyers. 


The Navy’s Building Program 


The light cruiser is impotent against a 
battleship, although a large number of 
them, using their torpedoes and attacking 
simultaneously, could perhaps sink a single 
battleship. To gain an idea of the relative 
value of light cruisers, costing about $16,- 
000,000 each, and a battleship costing 
$40,000,000, it is not too much to say that 
in actual combat a single modern battleship 
would have a fair chance of destroying 
every light cruiser in the world, built and 
building—there are about ninety of them. 
Their purpose is for scouting and attacking 
destroyers and the commerce of the enemy. 
The general board of the Navy has recom- 
mended that we build twenty-two of such 
cruisers in addition to the ten already com- 
pleted in order to place us on a parity with 
Great Britain and on a five-to-three ratio 
with Japan. 

To build the equivalent of the light 
cruisers England has already built and is 
building would cost us $360,000,000. Con- 
gress has authorized eight scout cruisers— 
of 10,000 tons each—of the twenty-two 
recommended by the general board. Two 
of these are to be commenced this year. 

Submarines, too, are no longer the inex- 
pensive expedient they once were. Our 
new fleet submarines will each cost us as 
much as the battleship Oregon cost, about 
$6,000,000, and we are building or are to 
build six such submarines, none of which is 
yet fully completed. This involves an ex- 
penditure of $36,000,000. 

In addition to the building of submarines 
and light cruisers, the Navy is modernizing 
its battleships and is building aircraft car- 
riers and aircraft for these carriers. It is in- 
stalling aircraft aboard our battleships and 
plans to have aircraft on practically all our 
surface ships. We have even built an aero- 
plane for a submarine and have altered a 
submarine to carry it. From the foregoing 
it may be seen that the Navy has a carefully 
developed and comprehensive building pro- 
gram, having due regard to its economic 
and military value for the specific needs of 
this country. 

It is to be remembered that the capital 
ship is a floating fortress constructed, so far 


April 16 


as human intelligence and foresight 
ticipate, to meet all possible m 
attack. The capital ship must b 
stand against the big-gun fire, 
marine torpedo, the mine and th 
bomb, so far as it is possible for it to 

The explosion of sufficiently large , 
tities of high explosives in contact wil 
underwater skin of a battleship ma 
her, and the means of protection age 
sinking from the rupture of her skin i 
having several inner skins. In event 
these have not been or cannot be provi 
a substitute is installed by building 
outer skin to the ship which is known 
blister or bulge. This increased ¢ 
construction is intended to localize 
water allowed to enter the outer skin 
confine it by inside water-tight bu 

Further improvements have been 
dered necessary by reason of the f; 
at long ranges the shells from dista 
fall at angles of from fifteen to th 
grees. Also bombs dropped fro: 
may fall directly upon the ships 2 
penetrate the vitals and cause serio 
age to the ship’s offensive and di 
power. To obviate this difficulty 
protective deck, sheltering the yi 
been incorporated in the constructi 
our battleships; but in some it is 
ficiently thick or strong to resist thi 
ing fire of shell at long ranges or th 
of very heavy aerial armor-piercing 
from aloft. 


Increased Deck Protection 


It seems strange that there shou 
opposition to the expenditures for bu 
and increased deck protection upon 
battleships while at the same time i 
tended that such battleships can 
sunk by aerial bombs dropped from 
craft. We must also remember tha 
the treaty we are not permitted to build 
new battleships for eight years t 
Certainly we must construct our 
ships so that bombing planes cannot 
several bombs each sufficiently larg 
the ship. The more protection we gi 
our ships the heavier the bombs w 
have to be carried and the greater t 
ber of planes that will have to 
against them in order to inflict m 
jury. In increasing the weight t 
type of bombing plane must carry 
to be an effective military weapon, i 
of action, the height that it can fly 
time it can stay in the air are de 
These are important factors be 
natural laws. : 

It is for these reasons that the 
the Limitation of Naval Armament 
ized increased deck protection and in 
tion of bulges. In the judgment o 
signatory powers these features 0 
ship construction were wise and ni 
to meet conditions of modern 
Great Britain has already installe 
upon some of her battleships and n 
has or will increase, so far as may 
the deck protection of her ships. 

In preparation for war, glittering 


can carry a bomb large enough ti 
battleship does not give sufficient 
justify the claim or to indicate ft 
battleship is useless. The naval a 
at once wants to know how large 
the airplane must carry, how far i 
carried, from what altitude it 
dropped, what the chances are of 
a target from that altitude and if th 
is hit what the chances are that 
will be sunk or her offensive or 4 
power wholly destroyed. 
When it is remembered that a sin 
froma fourteen-inch or sixteen-inch 
penetrate the armor of an enemy’s ba 
ship at a range of ten miles or sink 2 
stroyer or seriously cripple a light 
and that a battleship’s normal complen 
of shells is about 1200, it will be real 
that the battleship, so long as she rem 
afloat, is a serious menace to any ene 
The capital ship has ever been the m 
stay of the Navy and the essential rall 
point of all lesser craft. Whether 
form of the trireme of the Phcenici 
galleon of Spain, the ship of the 
England, of wood and sail, or the 
dreadnought of today, the capital 
always been the expression of 
naval strength. It has been c 
changed to meet every new form 0 
whether coming from the air, on 
face of the sea or under the sea, 2 
so far successfully met every form 
(Continued on Page 200) 
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Resolve right now that this year’s housecleaning 
will be different. 


How unnecessary is the removal of rugs and 
carpets from the floors—and their annual beating 
on the line—of mattresses from the beds, runners 
from the stairs and draperies from their places! 
Clean them thoroughly and do it quickly with 
the high powered Grand Prize Eureka. 


To refuse its matchless service is but to pay 
homage to old methods and customs, no matter 
what the cost in wasted energy. You progress 
only as you accept new ideas and better ways 
of doing things. 

Eureka’s cleaning help is freely offered to you. 


Accept it as freely—without a penny of cost 
or the slightest obligation. 


The marvelous efficiency that has won for the 
Grand Prize Eureka a place of daily usefulness 
in more than a million American homes will 
work wonders during your spring housecleaning. 
It is this same amazing ability to clean so 


deeply and thoroughly that has made the Eureka 
the repeated first choice of world authorities 
for the highest honors obtainable. 


You can whisk dust and dirt out of carpets 
and rugs, renovate mattresses right on the beds, 
thoroughly clean shelves, cupboards, pictures, 
hangings, upholstery and hidden corners—all 
so quickly and easily that each task is done 
almost before you realize it. 


Should you then decide, as so many women 
do, that the helpfulness of the Grand Prize 
Eureka is something you can no longer afford to 
do without, a special low $4.75 down payment 
and unusually easy terms are available to you. 


To accept this generous offer of free house- 
cleaning help, simply notify the Eureka dealer 
near- you, or sign and mail the coupon. A 
Eureka will be delivered to your door, and 
called for after you are through using it. 


But-accept quickly, so there will be no delay 
in supplying you. 


EurexA VAcuuM CLEANER Company, Detroit, U. 5. A. 


Makers of Electric Vacuum Cleaners Since 1909 
Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ont., Foreign Branch: 8 Fisher Street, Holborn, London, W.C.1, England 
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UREKA 


VACUUM CLEANER 


It Gets the Dut- 


Eureka’s Great National Educa- 
tional Offer—Made to End 


Spring Housecleaning Drudgery 


COUPON 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. 

Detroit, Mich. 

At no cost or obligation to me, 
please deliver a Grand Prize 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner for 
free use during my spring 
housecleaning. 


Name 
Address 
City. 
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Americans will not wait 


Accustomed to instant communication by telephone and 
telegraph, our military authorities realized in the late war 
that the American Expeditionary Forces could not depend 

\ on the communication services of Europe. 


The necessary plans, materials and engineers were sent 
over in ship loads. A world record was made by the Signal 
Corps in establishing lines of communication indispensable 
to every branch of the army. In a surprisingly short time, 
every American general in France had at his disposal the 
communication facilities to which, in America, he had been 


accustomed. 


Europe was sometimes startled by the amazing methods 
The American- 
trained Signal Corps units invariably sought the shortest way, 


of the telephone workers from overseas. 


overcoming all natural obstacles to extend the needed means 
of communication. 


The Americans were not content to wait. They expected 
and demanded the same ever-ready telephone connections 
which they had at home. The Bell System has set a world 


standard for prompt attention and continuous service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


BOY 


gp! Radio of your dreams, and the fun it will bring, 

can be yours without costing a cent! Accessories, 
Ton speaker, amplifier, a book of instructions— 
useful even if you have a Radio right now! 


(3) TREE prizes, too,— your choice of skates, 
basketball goods, scout equipment, watch, 

a jack-knife—can be yours without cost se 
sell The Saturday Evening Post to friends near 
your home (in U. S.). And it’s easy, for we 
show you how to sell. To learn how, send 
us your name and address—and 


tune in—RIGHT NOW! 


A NEW RADIO SET— 


that doesn’t cost you a cent! 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


Sales Division 


610 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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What the future has in store we cannot 
know; but until some new form of attack 
is devised, more effective than any so far 
developed, we shall, with such changes as 
circumstances demand, hold to the capital 
ship as an invaluable weapon of naval war- 
fare. 

Many times in history, modern and an- 
cient, nations have permitted their capital 
ships to fall into decay or obsolescence 
through neglect. The result has been in- 
variably a decline or a total eclipse of the 
power and prosperity of the nation con- 
cerned. 

At the recent investigation by the special 
board it was conceded by practically every 
witness from the Army, from the Navy and 
from civil life that the battleship was the 
essential factor of a modern navy and that 
the Government should maintain its sur- 
face Navy at the full treaty ratio. To do 
this requires the modernization of the bat- 
tleships we now possess. 

In order to understand the place of the 
capital ship in the Navy, it must be under- 
stood that although it is essentially the 
fighting unit of a navy, it is no longer in- 
vulnerable. As a matter of fact, it never 
was so. The submarine mine may do her 
great damage or sink her, as the British 
battleship Audacious was sunk, or torpe- 
does from a submarine or destroyer may 
sink her. Hence the battleship must be 
equipped with paravanes so that she will do 
her own mine sweeping, and be preceded by 
mine sweepers when entering a mine field, 
as well as be equipped with blisters and 
relatively minute underwater subdivisions. 
To prevent the near approach of a sub- 
marine she must be protected by destroyers 
to observe and attack submarines before 
they reach the point of attack. These in 
turn require the protection of light cruisers 
with greater radius of action. We have 
sixteen destroyers for each battleship, and 
plan to have a total of thirty-two light 
cruisers. We have also ninety-three sub- 
marines. Each battleship is to have two 
fighting planes and an observation plane on 
board and will be protected by other air- 
craft on the carriers. 

When we consider a capital ship as a 
fighting unit we should consider the de- 
stroyers, light cruisers and submarines ac- 
companying her as much a part of her 
equipment as the guns and planes she 
carries; and when she joins other battle- 
ships and destroyers, light cruisers and air- 
craft carried by them, and those carried by 
the aircraft carriers, are added to the fleet as 
its protecting and screening craft. To all 
this must be added the train, consisting of 
supply ships, repair ships, hospital ships, 
and the like. It is clear then that the bat- 
tleship is the center about which this 
system of defense revolves. 


The Aircraft Carrier 


If, however, we reverse the order and 
start with the proposition that air power 
will dominate, we get the same picture. 
Aircraft will need a landing place, hence 
the aircraft carrier. The aircraft carrier 
may be attacked by bombing planes, hence 
opposing aircraft carriers with their fighting 
and bombing planes. It can be attacked by 
submarines, and hence requires a destroyer 
screen; but the destroyer screen would be 
destroyed by light cruisers and these in 
turn by battleships. The aircraft carrier 
also must have its supply ships operating 
to and from the home base, and these must 
be protected by surface ships. Hence the 
aircraft carrier must be protected by battle- 
ships, and so we must have a surface fleet no 
matter whether we begin with a battleship 
and work out and up to aircraft, or whether, 
resenting the title ‘‘ conservative,’’ we work 
down from the air to the surface. In each 
case the result is the same. 

Some have suggested that the best de- 
fense of the aircraft carrier is the aircraft 
she carries. 

This is the prognostication. of the opti- 
mistic air enthusiast. As a matter of fact, 
it is improbable that the air defense of the 
earrier could always be launched in time 
to reach and attack the bombing planes 
flying against her from a point below the 
horizon; and it is obvious that she could 
not hope to cope with a battleship sup- 
ported by an aircraft carrier, launching a 
number of aircraft equivalent to her own. 
If the battleship plus the aircraft carrier 
sinks the enemy aircraft carrier, the air- 
planes must also surrender or be lost. 

Would it be better, we may ask, to have 
a fleet of twenty aircraft carriers to attack 


‘ships and build planes, it is clear t 


than hydrogen, but noninflam 


Ap ril of 


a fleet of ten aircraft carriers and t 
tleships, or the reverse? The ans' 
quires technical skill and knowledg 
it is obvious to anyone that un] 
can be launched and can functio 
kinds of weather, as battleships 
fleet containing the battleshi 
easily capture or destroy the othe 
they meet in weather too difficult 
craft to take off or to fly. If the ro 
world flight demonstrated anythin 
other than the pluck and fortitude 
airmen, it was that on many days pro 
of the flight was delayed by weath 
round-the-world flight took a mu 
time to accomplish than such a 
destroyer would have taken. 
We cannot afford to rely on a fair- 
fleet. If England had depended o 
weather fleet in the North Sea she 
paying tribute now to Germany, 
not unlikely that we should be doin 
The great point in national 
readiness. Dewey, at Manila 
“Fire when you are ready, Gridley. 
pose Gridley had had to reply, Wa t 
the weather moderates.” If we h 
fleet, whether surface or subsurface 
cannot function in time of storm, iti 
that we shall be attacked in time o} 
by a fleet built so that it can do so. 
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The duties of the Navy require e t] 
shall go anywhere, any time, so ] 
there is enough water to float the 
Monsoons, typhoons and hurricane: 
be avoided if possible, but can be met 
breasted if need be. What will hap; 
the aircraft of a carrier in such weath 
does not do to assure the public th: 
craft can function in any weather. E 
ence shows it is too hazardous to 
Besides, our Navy and its shore st 
have cost us about $3,000,000,0 
even if we could scrap it and replace 
easily as some would advise us t 


other nation can afford or will attem 
do so. | 

The Navy could easily have spent 
money for aircraft. It is easy 
money, but not so easy to oa 
the Navy could scrap all its airere 
time an improvement is made in é 
or planes such a course would be 
ranted, but in fact it is impossible 
provements are invented even whi 
are building. In connection with 
ject it should be remembered tha 
nations engaged in the World War—F 
England, Germany, the United Sta 
Italy—built more than 190,000 pla 
ring that struggle. The import 
they played in the war is a m 
record. 

Let us see what has been don 
Navy in aircraft matters. We ha 
the world’s greatest rigid airshij 
Shenandoah and the Los Angeles. 
using them filled with helium gas 


nonexplosive when mixed with a 
gas is found in quantity only in th 
States. Expensive gas wells, gas ma 
recovery plants are necessary for 
duction. The high cost of helium 
the fact that we must liquefy ni 
times its weight of natural gas to ri 
Helium has so low a point of liq 
that it remains gaseous after the 
gas with which it is mixed is red 
cold and pressure to a liquid form 

Helium is so expensive and so 
its use has required an entirely ney 
of operation. As the load of gasol 
carried by the airship is consumed, 
ship gets lighter, a proportionable 
of the lifting gas must be released 
the airship will not rise farther int 
The cost of such waste of helium v 
well-nigh prohibitive. Our B 
Aeronautics developed the idea 
densing the water in the exhaust ga 
the engines of the ship, and hap 
covered that by this process a gre 
of water was recovered than the ¥ 
the fuel consumed. Hence it was 
by this method to operate the Los 
to Bermuda recently with no loss 0} 
At Bermuda, however, a rainstorn 
urated the canvas covering of th 
that all the water ballast had to be 
and even then she was kept up by 
the engines with her nose poin 
and it was considered hazardous 
landing. She was defeated by ar. 
in her effort to land. Victor Hug 
that Napoleon was defeated at Wat 


se a rainstorm had made the ground 
If Napoleon had been transporting 
my by dirigible, the connection be- 
a rainstorm and defeat might have 
much more obvious. 
she trip of the Los Angeles for eclipse 
vation, successful as it was, the water 
in the water-recovery plant and put it 
faction. As a result, a considerable 
at of valuable helium had to be lib- 
| in order to make a landing. Of 
>it was expected that some would be 
i descending from so high an altitude, 
>t so much. The fact is that the prac- 
ralue of lighter-than-air craft in naval 
re is yet to be demonstrated. But we 
t justify their abandonment until 
ighly satisfied that they are useless, 
se the detection of an enemy fleet 
before contact might save the na- 
either by the avoidance of combat 
unfavorable conditions or by such 
inary dispositions as would insure 
y. Where such momentous results 
lepend upon the possession of lighter- 
air craft, we must continue to main- 
nd experiment with them. 
» military results of the Zeppelins in 
Torld War appear to be small except 
direct results due to frightening of the 
itants and the necessity of diverting 
ry forces to combat them with air- 
and anti-aircraft guns. The total 
er of killed and wounded in the 217 
on England was 857 killed and 2050 
ded; and after the use of the incen- 
bullet and the more rapid-climbing 
ue defense, the raids by Zeppelins 


must not forget, however, that the 
ee were helpful to the German fleet 
ir scouting operations during the war. 
‘maintained patrols over the North 
vhen weather conditions permitted, 
ag track of the British naval oper- 
sat such times. The British controlled 
arface of the sea and prevented Ger- 
‘surface craft from obtaining this 
ble information. 

twithstanding some skepticism con- 
ig the military value of the Shenan- 
‘the Navy has not only designed and 
her and her $3,500,000 hangar at 
aurst, New Jersey, but has erected 
‘and at Fort Worth, San Diego and 
ma, and on board the aircraft tender 
ta, mooring masts for her, and is pro- 
ig with the erection of another at 
Harbor. Together with the Army, it 
‘ected a helium plant at Fort Worth at 
§ of $5,000,000, and it has erected a 
ditioning or purifying plant at Lake- 
. If there has been conservatism 
fested, it has not been because of a 
¥ vision or of an unwillingness to try 
hings, but because it was desired that 
step should be carefully considered 
a view to learning as much as possible 
e least cost possible. 
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great deal has been said about the in- 
aate number of airplanes on hand and 
onsequent defenselessness of the na- 
| There is some truth and a good deal 
mse in such a claim. The plane has 
» be built and tried that can fly across 
wlantic to our coast. There are some 
ing that it is thought may do so with- 
‘ny military load of consequence. If 
a fleet of aircraft should leave Europe 
would be a gift to us, because they 
hot accomplish anything of impor- 
here, nor could they return to Europe. 
would have to stay here. 
lo not wish to belittle aircraft. We 
them, and Congress has been provid- 
lillions for their construction and pur- 
. We have asked for more planes than 
ive received, but we are unwilling to 
hat we have yet designed or can pro- 
the type of planes we wish to put in 
iction. We have developed one plane 
can accomplish these things—carry a 
pound bomb or a torpedo, or, by sub- 
ang a gasoline container for the tor- 
or bomb, can act as a scouting plane 
4 good long radius of action approach- 
00 miles. 
e development of aviation for use 
the seas and in conjunction with the 
Weapons placed in the hands of the 
“4s peculiar to itself. The types of 
Na equipment and the training 
personnel are essentially different 
those of planes to be used over the 


a result of its studies in strategy and 
48 as applied to aeronautics afloat, the 
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Navy Department has adopted five types 
of planes for use at sea. Their uses are 
briefly described by the names “fighting,” 
“torpedo and bombing,” ‘‘scouting,”’ “pa- 
trol”’ and “‘observation”’ planes. 

Fighting planes are to be found on battle- 
ships and other large ships and are to be 
part of the equipment of airplane carriers. 
Their mission is to protect the ships to 
which they are attached from attack by 
bomb or torpedo released from enemy 
planes, and to protect their own bombing 
and torpedo planes from hostile attack 
while getting into position to use their 
weapons. Their characteristics include 
high speed and a high rate of climb, and 
they must be able to maneuver quickly. 

Torpedo or bombing planes are operated 
from aircraft carriers or from advanced 
bases near the scene of an active campaign. 
Their mission is to attack the enemy’s sur- 
face or submarine vessels with bombs or 
torpedoes. They are the true offensive 
naval weapon of aviation and are designed 
for as long a range as possible, considering 
the load they have to carry. Necessarily, 
speed and altitude have to be sacrificed to 
get the qualities of weight-carrying and of 
range. Though it is desired that these 
planes shall be protected by fighters during 
their passage to the attack, yet they must 
largely depend, for reaching their objective, 
on flying in close formations, whereby a 
concentration of their numerous machine 
guns may be brought to bear on fast planes 
seeking to bring them down. On account of 
their comparatively low ceiling they may 
have to pass through zones of anti-aircraft 
fire from surface ships. 


Radio Equipment for Aircraft 


Scouting planes have much the same 
characteristics as the bombers except that 
the weight is put into fuel so that they may 
remain long in the air and cover wide 
spaces in their search for information con- 
cerning the enemy. They must, above all, 
have the best and most powerful of long- 
range radio equipment so that the informa- 
tion they gather shall be immediately avail- 
able to those in high command. 

Patrol planes are flying boats too large 
to be flown off aircraft carriers or other 
ships. Their efficiency lies in the develop- 
ment of their range whereby they may ac- 
company the fleet from one base to another 
under their own power. They are armed 
with many machine guns and with bombs 
of a size to be effective against submarines 
and destroyers. For coastal patrol and for 
West Indian and Central American cruising 
they have proved themselves of great value. 

Finally we have the observation plane, 
which is shot off a catapult on the deck of a 
battleship or cruiser, or flies from the deck 
of an aircraft carrier, and is used to control 
the gunfire of the ship. By observation of 
the splashes made by the shells from the 
guns, the errors of the gun-spotting are de- 
termined by the use of the plane, and a brief 
message by radio gives the needed correc- 
tions. By the use of this kind of observa- 
tion, the range and accuracy of fire of our 
battleships have been much extended. 

The development of naval aviation along 
the lines which it must go has been long and 
arduous. It will continue to beso. Reason- 
ableness and patience must go hand in hand 
with the driving forces which go to produce 
the results that are obtained. 

It may be informing to consider here one 
particular phase of naval aviation work. 
The success or failure of aircraft in any 
mission assigned them during fleet prob- 
lems and maneuvers of past years has been 
directly proportional to the degree of relia- 
bility and efficiency of radio communica- 
tion. The obstacles encountered in designing 
and building compact, light-weight and 
yet powerful radio equipment for aircraft 
have been considerable, but the greatest 
difficulties have been in the training of per- 
sonnel. There must be a complete under- 
standing between the flying personnel and 
the personnel of the ships—that is, they 
must recognize the difficulties under which 
each is working in order to have success. 
The officer or enlisted radio operator in the 
plane must contend with the noise of the 
engines, severe vibration, cramped quarters 
and frequently extreme cold at high alti- 
tudes. On account of carrying but one op- 
erator, only one wave length can be guarded 
at a time, and, of course, reception and 
transmission cannot be effected simulta- 
neously, as on board ship. The ship’s op- 
erators must know this. The operator in 
the plane must know the fleet organization 
and the regulations in regard to radio, in 
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order to communicate intelligently with to the farthest outlying islands of the West 
various vessels of the fleet. He must be Indies. Theirsupply and maintenance have 
familiar with the codes and ciphers, and been based on the tenders provided or upon 
skilled in working them rapidly. Continual _ ships of the fleet with which they have been 
drilling with the ships of the fleet has been operating. Innumerable have been the ad- 
found to be the only way for aircraft to at- ventures, the close calls, the different prob- 
tain the degree of efficiency necessary to lems that have fallen to their lot. Good air- 
the successful communication of which manship, goodseamanship, carefully worked. 
they are now capable. And whenIreferto out plans, and a high degree of initiative 
the fleet, I speak not of any one class of and discipline have carried them through. 
ships, but of all—the submarine lying hid- No other navy has developed such an ag- 
den near the enemy’s coast, the destroyer gregation of air-seamen as has our navy. 


on her patrol or escort or screening work, With the experimental aircraft carrier 
the airship above, and the battleship or Langley, the Navy has carried out the pre- 
cruiser carrying on her appointed duties. liminary trials necessary to extend the work 


When aircraft first began to use radio it of naval aviation still farther from our 
was necessary to make special arrangements shores. It is to be remembered that the de- 
in order even to hope for successful com-  fense of our shores, of our possessions and 
munication, but gradually this condition is of our coast cities is not primarily to be 
disappearing. The apparatus used by the carried out over the coast itself. The place 
plane must not be different from that of the to achieve victory is so far away from our 
fleet and naval shore stations, but must fit own land that no hostile force shall ever be 
into the general communication scheme of within striking distance of it, and this de- 
the Navy. fense to be fully effective must be made by 

At the present time all naval aviators are the use, in intimate combination, of all the 
required to take a thorough course in radio forces which can operate together. 
communication, at the conclusion of which With the problems connected with the 
they become fairly expert at the telegraph operation of planes from the Langley in 
code; but a great deal more than this is hand, we are now prepared to make the 
necessary before they are of any value in step forward which the completion of the 
actual fleet work. Close association with great aircraft carriers, the Lexington and 
the fleet when not flying and continual drill the Saratoga, will allow. 
at every opportunity while flying are re- Aircraft promise to play an increasingly 
quired in order properly to comprehend the important part in both offensive and de- 
complicated system of communications fensive operations in naval warfare. Each 
and be able to use it to the greatest advan- naval activity, on the surface, under the 
tage. Such communication must be main- surface or in the air, has capabilities and 
tained in spite of enemy radio interference, limitations peculiar to itself. In their com- 
and in codes which he cannot decipher. bined operations, the Navy has secured an 

For years past the patrol planes of our extended range and power unrealizable by 
fleet have accompanied that fleet and any one of them acting singly. We are 
worked directly with it during all its ma- moving forward on a twenty-year program 
neuver periods. During eight months of for the maintenance of a well-balanced, 
each year they have been away from any intensely modern, treaty-ratio Navy, on the 
shore base or repair station, and have surface, under the surface and above the 
ranged from New England to Panama and surface of the sea. 
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Once you have tried them, you will never be 
without these helpful “partners in cleanliness.” 
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Principal uses 
of Bon Ami— 
for cleaning and polishing 
Bathtubs 
White Woodwork 
Aluminum Ware 
Brass, Copper and 
Nickel Ware 
Glass Baking Dishes 
Windows 
Mirrors 
Tiling 
White Shoes 
The Hands 
Linoleum and Congoleum 
Fine Kitchen Utensils 
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“‘Wot on Your Tintype, Pittsy,’’ Said the Duke, and He Emerged From Behind the Great Bulk of His Cousin’s Outer Garments 


CQUELINE McMANNIS was walking 
own Fifth Avenue, busily engaged in hating 
T governess. It was one of those mornings 

early October which make Americans so 
arly offensive about their climate—that is 
It was as clear as rock crystal, as bright as a Spanish shawl and as still as a 
j Later in the day probably a wind would rise and great white clouds come 
ing up from the west, but now not a leaf stirred in the green-and-gold foliage, 
3 of white steam and plumes of black smoke rose straight into the motionless air. 
Avenue wasalmostempty. It was too early for babies to be out, their perambulators 
ng In magnificent insolence across the sidewalk. A few children were on their way 
al; the boys—dangerous projectiles—flying along on roller skates; the girls leading 
ired white terriers that looked up at Jacqueline out of shrewd bright eyes and 
la little, like small hobbyhorses, as an indication that the weather had gone even 
dignified Scotch heads. A few young men strode by with pipes in their mouths and 
ts well down on their heads, trying to perpetuate as clerks the traditions of their 
nt college days. 


.% 


ILLUSTRATED Br 


By Alice Duer Muller 


Jacqueline looked down the long vista of the 
Avenue and felt that, with just one more breath of 
this fresh pure air, her feet might leave the ground 
and she go floating to school six feet above the 
earth, as in her dreams she so often did. A 
verse—for she secretly wrote poetry—began to form itself in her mind without any 
apparent assistance from her consciousness: 

The towers of the city stand 
Like pinnacles in fairyland, 
So very tall 

The inevitable hitch had arrived. ‘So very tall’’—‘‘so high.’ 
fay—or no, an angel—from those tall tops ” Ah, there it was: 

So tall one well might hope to see 
Blue vistas of eternity. 

She felt excited and surprised, as every creator does; not at the beauty of the creation, 

but at the mere act. And then she became aware that Miss Salisbury was raising her 


GEORGE WRIGHT 


’ 


“From thence a 
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eyebrows, flickering her eyelids and remarking, “‘Oh, this 
glare—this terrible giare!’’ In Jacqueline’s ears it sounded 
as if she said “‘Glay-ah.”” Instantly the girl became trans- 
formed. The look of peace left her smooth forehead, her 
brows contracted, her mouth grew sullen, and she said 
quite rudely, ‘‘Oh, you don’t like the sun?” 

“Oh, in moderation; one likes it in moderation,” said 
Miss Salisbury. ‘‘But not this glay-ah. The English cli- 
mate is the only one. In England it is possible to be out- 
of-doors all the year round.”’ And Miss Salisbury sighed, 
recalling the equable moisture of her native island. 

“Tf you don’t mind being soaked to the skin,’’ answered 
Jacqueline, a little hampered in her attack by the fact that 
she had never been in England and knew its climate only 
from hearsay. 

“Better,” replied her governess, “than being alter- 
nately parched and frozen as in America.” 

And so they fell 
to quarreling. 

It was quite ex- 
trasrdinary the 
number of subjects 
which these two 
found to quarrel 
about, besides 
those questions of 
manners and pro- 
nunciation about 
which every girl 
naturally quarrels 
with hergoverness. 
Last week, for in- 
stance, they had 
quarreled about 
whether or not 
George Washing- 
ton was an Eng- 
Jishman. The 
worst of this dis- 
eussion had been 
that Miss Salis- 
bury, defending 
the affirmative, 
had had a good 
deal the best of it. 
Jacqueline had 
been obliged to 
shift to other 
grounds, such as 
the conduct of the 
Hessians during 
the Revolution, 
the burning of the 
city of Washington 
during the War of 
1812, and the hos- 
tile attitude of the 
British cabinet to- 
ward the North 
during the Civil 
War. But even 
here Miss Salis- 
bury did not yield. 
She regarded the 
Revolution as hay- 
ing been not won 
but conceded by a 
generous govern- 
ment. Sheseemed 
never to have 
heard of the War 
of 1812, and made 
it clear that she 
rather doubted its 
existence, while she remembered a great deal more about 
the magnificent friendliness of John Bright and the cotton 
spinners than she did of the insolence of Palmerston. 

And only two days before this they had had a particu- 
larly bitter disagreement. At breakfast they had found 
letters—an English mail. Mr. and Mrs. MeMannis had 
been spending the summer in England. Jacqueline, look- 
ing up from a short two pages from her father, containing 
nothing but a perfunctory description of St. Paul’s, had 
heard a little cry from Miss Salisbury, who was engaged 
with a letter from Mrs. McMannis, longer and more closely 
written. 

“Only fancy!’ she exclaimed. ‘The Duke of Dormier is 
coming over with your parents!” 

Everything about this announcement was repugnant to 
Jacqueline. In the first place they were not her parents, 
for Mrs. McMannis was her stepmother; in the second 
place, she noticed, and loathed, a certain note of tremulous 
excitement in her governess’ voice, as if a duke were some- 
thing of supreme importance; and third, she wa; bruised 
in an old wound at not having been told directly. She never 
was told. The butler, the chauffeur, Mr. Williams, her 
father’s secretary, always knew the family plans before she 
did. But stronger than all these emotions was her aching 


Jacqueline’s Heart Gave a Bound, But Remembering Her Disapproval, She Said, 


humiliation at each fresh proof that her family—even her 
great democratic practical father—were subject to an am- 
bition which seemed to Jacqueline the most contemptible 
in all human experience—social ambition. 

Besides which, she had heard the news already—had 
learned it most painfully on the opening day of school. 
A certain weekly publication which she was strictly for- 
bidden to read—and in which, as a matter of fact, she took 
no interest whatsoever—had been smuggled into her hands 
by her friend, Lucy Traver, and the action had been accom- 
panied by a giggle—a giggle Jacqueline could still hear. 
She had read the following paragraph: 


“The Peter McMannises—we beg their pardon, the 
P. Leslie McMannises—are, we understand, even now re- 
turning to their more or less native shores with a certain 
great peer in tow. The McMannises, having failed so 


Dinner Party, Thank You”’ 


conspicuously to make good their social ambitions in these 
United States, have met, so we are told, with great success 
in England, where so little is expected of Americans except 
quaint speech and an ability to pay the bills. We under- 
stand that the enormous new Italian palace in the East 
Eighties—so strangely out of harmony with the back- 
ground of the McMannises—is to be opened for a series of 
entertainments in the hope that many people will go there 
to meet a duke who have been obdurate heretofore.” 


To be wroth with those we love is, as the poet has said, 
maddening; but to be ashamed of them is almost worse. 
Jacqueline dropped the paper on the floor by the simple 
method of unclosing her long fingers. 

“Don’t ever give me such stuff as that to read again,” 
she said severely. 

“But is it true?” asked Lucy. ‘Are you really going to 
have a tame duke in the house?” 

Jacqueline would not even answer. As a matter of fact, 
she did not know whether it was true or not, but she feared 
the worst. She knew only too well the joy it would be to 
Mrs. McMannis to bring home a duke, for the girl had a 
terrible detached clarity of vision. She had seen her step- 
mother’s eyes lighten at reading her name in the right list 


“I Don’t Want to Come to Your 


April 2 


of names, and had heard her father roll a great nan 
his tongue, telling a story that had no point ex 
friendliness of some foreign celebrity toward Pete 
McMannis. 

All through the summer their letters from Engl; 
been full of a high clear note of triumph—yes, ¢ 
father’s letters. Names were mentioned which oni 
the process of studying English history could y 
knowing were historic names. They stayed at ¢ 
Scotland, steel engravings of which were in the ec 
the Waverley Novels which Mr. McMannis had g 
daughter the Christmas she was fourteen. They h 
spent the night at St. Giles’s Grange, where, as eve 
knows, Charles II had lain concealed in a secret 1 
tween the walls. Jacqueline felt an emotion of eny 
she read the letter that described that visit. She lc 
see the mysterious sliding panel and the tiny cirey 
behind th 
ney piece, 

She cou 
understoo 
terest in t 
lish aris} 
from this 
tic, histori 
of view. | 
parents’ j 
was not li 
nor was \V 
isbury’s. 
girl had ni 
the slighte 
of her go 
announe 
but had 
reading ak 
dangerous 
tion of th 
of St. Pa 
subject, it 
owned, in 
she took n 
est at al 
when Mis 
bury ex¢ 
““Won’t it 
lightful?” 
line lookec 
said, “Wo 
be delight! 

ae To wa 
duke over 
to see wi 
thinks of 


Whenever their conversation began, whether 
dukes or American weather, they always end ec 
argument. 

Now, as they passed the little round pond i in 
upon which already eager shipowners were ta nchi 
craft, Miss Salisbury was asserting with 
“As a matter of fact, England is a far more d 
country than the United States.” 

““A queer kind of democracy that has a Houlli 
if you ask me,’ ’ replied Jacqueline, with a na ir 
sort of crow in her voice. 

“Better than a plutocracy—an irrespondtiil 
like this,” said Miss Salisbury. ‘Our aristo 
recognized responsibilities.’” 

“What are they?” asked tke girl. 
isn’t that it?” 

“Charity is certainly one of their duties, 
Salisbury with dignity. ‘‘ Upholding traditions 

‘How you all. do bow down to them!” eri 
feeling as usual a certain lack of first-hand int 

“Indeed, we don’t make half such fools « 
you do over here,”’ answered Miss Salisbury; 
line, conscious of her parents’ ignominy, did not re} 
sank into a remoteness of sulky pain. 


“Ope 


sed the bust of Richard Hunt, late architect of 
iox Library. On that great pile of granite it was 
ly supposed that the sightless eyes of the bust 
as long as New York stood; but now, by one of 
changes so characteristic of Manhattan, those 
.d upon a long low private house, the creation of 
erent architect. 

e glanced at the apartment houses and marble 
ut her—not a sliding panel or secret stairway 
e lot probably. She began to plan a castle of 
d by this means regained her inner poise before 
| east again and reached the Montross School. 
yor Miss Salisbury left her charge and returned 
fannis house, secure of an uninterrupted morn- 
occupation upon which the British Empire has 
gely built—the letter home. Every week she 
om pages in her clear handsome handwriting to 
Ithelbert Salisbury, rector of St. Margaret’s 
a small Kentish village, where he lived with 
sters and his remaining five daughters. 

e the locker room at school was filled with 
j, straight-backed girls, big and little, from 
hteen—all engaged in snatching off their hats 
nd exchanging greetings. 

our algebra?”’ 

t tried.’ 

ae Grigsby has had a bob?” 

“ht not.” 

as that sheik you were with at the movies?” 
le—— My cricks!” 

t new, isn’t it?” 

42 old one with a new collar.” 

wes you look just like that last picture of Con- 


1 dear, isn’t she divine—simply divine?”’ 

1e took off her things in silence and alone—she 
in of importance, but not exactly popular. She 
lalities which her schoolmates valued—beauty 
ity. Her beauty was obvious, a matter of deep- 
fringed with black, a little short face on a long 
<nost too long. But her maturity was harder to 
- of course she had been protected from life by 
‘comfort and nurses and governesses and an 
tine; but that other protection—the irrational 
aging love of parents—Jacqueline had not had. 
med to judge for herself, to think for herself, to 
Jds of calming her own spirits, a technic of self- 
t children who know there is always an adult 
@weep upon never discover. She led her own 
€ which gave her preéminence among the other 
«vere all thinking and acting in instinctive accord 
j‘amilies’ wishes or in equally instinctive opposi- 
tom. 


“Only Fancy t’’ She Exclaimed. 


The dark sullenness on Jacqueline’s brow justified the 
greeting of her friend Lucy: 

“Hullo, my little local thunderstorm, what’s wrong 
with you?” 

“T hate the English,’ said Jacqueline. “I leave the 
house every morning enjoying the weather and my own 
thoughts, and I never get ten blocks before this rabbit- 
toothed creature whom my family have imported for me 
says something to enrage me.’’ And Jacqueline obliged 
with a representation of Miss Salisbury’s enunciation, her 
slight difficulty in getting her lips to close over her project- 
ing teeth. 

Lucy enjoyed the show, but her mind was on something 
more serious. She had not as yet looked at her English 
poetry, which she was almost certain to be called upon to 
recite. ‘‘Puss-Puss is certain to call on me,” she said, thus 
referring to Miss Grigsby, she who was falsely reported to 
have had a bob, “‘for she’s let me alone for a week. Put the 
oes bean to work on that, Jackie, and see what can be 

one.” 

Jacqueline nodded silently, meaning that she would give 
the matter her full attention during the opening exercises. 

It was no empty promise. When the senior class in 
English Poetry since Pope—‘‘And what’s wrong with 
Pope?” as Lucy had inquired—took its place in the class- 
room, Miss Grigsby—alias Puss-Puss—had actually 
opened her mouth to say “‘Lucy, will you recite the first 
stanza of the Intimations of Immortality?” when Jacque- 
line’s long thin arm shot up with her hand fluttering at the 
end of it like a tiny banner. 

“Oh, Miss Grigsby, I do want to ask you something.” 

Miss Grigsby had the sort of grateful affection for 
Jacqueline that every teacher has for a pupil who takes an 
independent interest in a subject. Jacqueline actually read 
more of a poet sometimes than the prescribed amount. She 
was allowed to go on: 

“T heard a discussion the other day—awfully interesting. 
But is it true that no poet has ever been a good man?” 

For a hasty composition, this was not bad—a teacher of 
English verse really was obliged to take note of this. 

“T should rather say,’ replied Miss Grigsby, smiling 
with a false sweetness which she herself was the last person 
to know was false, ‘“‘that no great poet had ever been any- 
thing but a good man. Milton es 

be was horrid to his daughters, Miss Grigsby.”’ 

“We have very little evidence on that point. Tenny- 
son e 

“Oh, but not a great poet, Miss Grigsby.” 

“There I disagree with you, Jacqueline—most humbly, 
of course.” 

The girls’ thoughts: 

“‘Why does she try being sarcastic, when Jackie can 
write poetry and she can’t?” 
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“How about Swinburne, Miss Grigsby?” 

Swinburne was the curse of Miss Grigsby’s existence. 
She admired him extravagantly; not only A Forsaken 
Garden and Proserpine but other poems less respectable 
It annoyed her unspeakably that the modern generation 
did not care for him; yet what could she do? She could not 
go about recommending him to growing girls. She simply 
ignored the name. 

“Except for the boyish peccadillo with Justice Shallow,” 
she said, a little less sugary than before, ‘“‘we have in 
Shakspere i 

“Tf he isn’t really Bacon,” said Jacqueline reflectively. 
“Tf he is, why, then we know a good deal against his mora 
character.” 

Nothing more was necessary, and Jacqueline sat back, 
conscious of a friend well served. Miss Grigsby explained 
that Shakspere was not Bacon—could not have been Bacon; 
the moral characters of the two men were so different. 
Could anyone imagine that the author of Hamlet had ever 
accepted a bribe? 

Lucy, under cover of a rather large sleeve, was able to 
learn her verse very comfortably, before at last, in the 
final minutes of the period, she was called on to recite. 
The girls admired the art of Jacqueline’s performance. 
Miss Grigsby herself was dimly aware of what was hap- 
pening, but the Bacon-Shakspere controversy so mad- 
dened her, she could not have resisted replying even if the 
whole plot had been made clear to her eyes. 

Lucy, full of gratitude, went home to.lunch with Jacque- 
line. She was one of the friends approved of by the Mc- 
Mannises, and even Miss Salisbury, who had said, “I con- 
fess that Lucy seems to me to have been very nicely 
brought up.” 

The use of “‘I confess’ annoyed Jacqueline. 

“Why should she confess approving of you, Lucy?” she 
demanded fiercely. “As if it were something to her dis- 
credit!” 

Lucy, who had Dutch ancestors, was of a calm imper- 
turbable nature, disturbed only by occasional attacks of 
the giggles. Her friend’s deep though concealed storminess 
took her by surprise. They had met first as little girls at 
the Montross School. In the Roman History class, during 
some story of Roman courage, Lucy had observed that 
Jacqueline was crying. She looked at her in wonder and 
then whispered, “‘It isn’t sad—he wasn’t killed.”’ 

To which Jacqueline had replied, “Idiot! If it were a sad 
story I wouldn’t ery! It’s his being so brave.” 

To this day Lucy pondered over this incident without 
understanding it. The friendship was cemented by the 
fact that the next year Jacqueline, then eleven, had fallen 
deeply in love with Lucy’s brother—an older man of 
eighteen—a college man; to speak accurately, a god. It began 

(Continued on Page 117) 


“The Duke of Dormier is Coming Qver With Your Parents!”’ 
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N THE Italic 
peninsula 
there was 


one night of a 
thousand years. 
That mysterious 
event is responsi- 
ble fora certain ec- 
centricity in the 
present state of 
economic time. If 
you suppose the 
economic hour in 
New York to be 
eleven A.M. and 
that in London it 
is three P.M., then 
in Rome it is only 
daybreak. There 
the sun is rising. 

What scattered 
the long Italian 
night, during 
whichthenorthern 
barbarian with 
nothing to remem- 
ber carried the 
world away, will 
be found recorded 
in current history 
books and alma- 
nacs as a military 
event. One Sep- 
tember day in 
1870, when all the 
big countries were 
good enough to be 
minding their own 
business, a small 
Italic army 
marched into 
Rome and pro- 
claimed it to be 
the capital of modern Italy. Of itself, intrinsically, this 
was no valorous feat. As a spectacle on the playground of 
the Czsars, you cannot imagine it was even impressive. 
The physical resistance was insignificant. 

Nevertheless, it was a splendid victory. There was never 
one like it in all the annals of glory. The drama of it was 
in the mind, not on the piazza. The enemy was invisible. 
What the little Italic army did was to meet and slay the 
past. And lest anyone should forget or mistake the mean- 
ing of that allegorical deed, an altar was raised to com- 
memorate it. This you may see. It is an immense and 
complicated marble structure in which no idea is permitted 
to look backward. It stands with its back to the ancient 
valley of the Roman Forum, to the majestic ruins of the 
Colosseum where Christian martyrs preferred eternity to 
all the fatal fascinations of history. It did not grow there; 
it did not place itself. The people made it that way. Asa 
monument, you may regard it with oblique wonder. Asa 
pile of costly masonry, it is notable. As an incantation in 
stone, it is one of the curiosities of the world. It says that 
Rome is a modern city, free of its history; it adds that no 
loyal Italian shall see it or think of it otherwise. No loyal 
Italian does. Pilgrims, tourists, anyone else, may see it as 
they please—as it is or as it was, or, strangely, as it neither 
is nor was. : 


The Meeting Place of Remote Ages 


Ata Stock Exchange, where people buy and sell the 
shares of new Italian textile mills and motor companies, 
occupies the ancient Temple of Neptune that was one of 
Agrippa’s vanities. Electric light and power fixtures of the 
latest design are bolted to Roman walls older than Chris- 
tianity, that have had no other use since the Goths and 
Vandals scaled them, save as objects of commercialized 
awe. Roman carts with their oversize wheels dispute the 
way with motortrucks in streets as narrow and crooked as 
when Paul appealed to Cesar after his trial for disturbing 
the peace with his opinions touching multiple gods. In 
pagan Rome, using the vernacular to distinguish the older 
part of the city, it is five minutes’ walk from the ruins of 
the Diocletian Baths to a fine movie theater running 
American comedy films. They are at opposite sides of 
the same piazza, and yet sixteen centuries apart. 

The young Italian is not conscious of these contrasts. 
He has forgotten, if he ever knew, where the Diocletian 
Baths were. You get that information from the guidebook 
or from that part of the horse-drawn vehicle which the 
tourist believes to be its conscious intelligence. The mind 
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The New Italian Embassy, Washington 


of new Italy sees with its monument. The past is dead. 
There is only the future. Everything began with Unity. 
To that word, always made with a capital U, the Italian 
mind reacts just as the American mind does to the Declara- 
tion of Independence. We achieved our nationality by 
breaking the bonds of an oppressive political allegiance. 
The Italians achieved theirs by the collective act of break- 
ing a spell. 

If it seems not altogether coherent that is what you 
would expect. A thousand years is along night. The scien- 
tifie term is racial lethargy. That means no more than 
night. Lethargy, if you prefer it, is a visitation upon 
races—an unsolicited blessing, perhaps—which has yet to 
be explained scientifically or otherwise. It happens. Ris- 
ing from it, people will be for some time in a state of vague 
perplexity. They may do all the wrong things at first; they 
are sure to make many mistakes. Individually, they cannot 
understand what has occurred or what is taking place. 
This is because man, whose years are determined, must 
pursue his destiny anxiously. There is no other destiny. 
There is no other time. But a race, provided it is durable, 
may fall out and sleep. Its future will overtake it. And 
when it does, then suddenly again that race is time- 
conscious. It knows it has something important to do and 
is in haste to be at it, without knowing exactly what it is. 
There is a dream to reconstruct. It cannot be reconstructed 
all at once. Ideas will be slow to clarify. So now in Italy, 
of the Italians. The torment of impatience is upon them. 
They have raised thereto a sign. Its name is Mussolini. 

What was it they dreamed? They cannot tell them- 
selves. No one else knows. It will gradually appear. Only, 
you may be sure that a people with such a past will not 
have dreamed of serving. Sleeping- or waking, power is 
their fantasy. 

What they find is that all the conditions of power have 
changed. The Cesar business is in disesteem, perhaps 
dead; at least it is forbidden by all the authority there is. 
What other way to power and wealth lies open? Trade; 
foreign trade. That now is the field of combat, the only 
other way whereby a people whose numbers already press 
heavily upon the native food supply may hope to com- 
mand sustenance from afar, amass wealth and rise to 
affluence. Wherefore Italy, with many handicaps and few 
apparent advantages, save that of her renewed youth, turns 
her mind to foreign trade. But there again the change 
appears. 

Nowadays when we speak of foreign trade we visualize 
imports and exports. We think of the exchange of things 
for things. That trade pays best in which you exchange 


ai 
both 
rials an 


and acids, all transformed by skill and imaginat, 
two intangible items—skill and imagination—} 
much more than the raw material. That is why 
sell manufactured goods in foreign trade. ij 
learned from experience and then formulated ii 
books of economics. ; » 

But the old Romans, with no science of econon} 
them, went a great deal further. They refined 
the ultimate ideal. Their only resource in 
intangible merchandise. 

You must know that twenty centuries ago | 
ported the whole of her sustenance. Every ro) 
into her was burdened with the goods she req 
sume or enjoy, such as grain, fine textiles, 
cious metals, exotic edibles, spices, ointment, | 
traffie was all one way—everything going in, r 
derable coming out. 


She paid with a commodity that had no weigl 
stance, no texture. She exported civility, le 
thority—that is to say, government. S 

It was very fine merchandise; and although! 
expensive, yet it was so well advertised that 
whole of the civilized world required it. Bes 


Whether because the quality deteriorated, 
pears to have been the case, or because the cost 
tion became excessive, as it probably did 
when the exchange began to go wrong. Thi 
clined, slowly at first, and then very fast at th 
need for sustenance did not decline. It couldn’ 
requirements were constant. And because she t 
to export or to give in exchange but this one 1m 
commodity which people no longer wished at t 
in the same quantity, or at all, there was despera 
Rome began to run to what is modernly de 
favorable balance of trade. She bought n 
could pay for; the value of her imports wa 
greater than the value of her exports. Ther 
all that mighty affair of the Roman Peace 
had ceased to pay, and the Roman Empire 

It was impossible there in Italy or an 
reconstruct Rome’s method. What she fé 
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it. She’sold it with the sword. And when that 
system crashed there was night, because there 
yre else any system at all. 
kness was not total. There were many brilliant 
wis in the night. Rome was transformed. The 
y/2 mighty builders too. Ecclesiastical art flour- 
are masters appeared. Cities independently 
waned. But these were astonishing events, de- 
‘they had nothing to do with Italy and made 
7 more difficult. 
éyere the people? The Romans—what became 
They were but one of the ancient Italic tribes. 
gc ight of them all. 
is broken up. The popes took sovereignty over 
dc: part and founded the Papal States. The rest of 
»'celed out among petty kings and throne heads, 
ding to rule, nothing to do but to quarrel inces- 
yh one another. Thrones in Italy became favors 
f ided about among the puissant sovereigns of 
. Yet all this time the people were there. They 
Ic to the soil and lived it out with Nature. 
ye, as they say, easier to live and harder to die in 
)} anywhere else in the world. They adore living. 
fit thrills them and the circumstance is new with 
tof the sun. Even now, though it may be chang- 
most vivid after images of Italy will be, not the 
ar chimneys in the north, not the new factories, 
@ittsburghs they are so proud of, the electric rail- 
harbors full of ships, signs and omens everywhere 
‘creasing industrial power—none of these things. 
‘wonderful enough; they are to be remembered. 
/ you will see again when you close your eyes will 
elimpses of her way with Nature, of her fields like 
fine old tapestries in which the ground, its fruits, 
ie and the people seem to be woven all of one and 
nessential stuff, differentiated only by their acci- 
ges and gestures. Certainly nowhere else do 
1 tend the earth touch it so amorously. And in 
in, when the vines are heavy, the land through 
zth and breadth is filled with bursting song, re- 
vio the rhythm of life. They could not perish. The 
1w them and they multiplied. 


Two Sets of Difficulties 
Pas with the basic people of Italy, no matter how 
hdngs, for a thousand years, until their energy 
ni.onger be contained in that pattern of simple ex- 
.}ome ageless spirit stirred; and as it came awake 
that idea of United Italy which was to clothe it- 
t/foree, sweep out all the little thrones and pro- 
a\2w Italiai day. 
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The year was 1870, and she had no organized industry 
at all, no equipment for it, no knowledge of it, though it 
was already old in England, France, Germany, Belgium 
and the United States. What was worse, so far as she 
knew, she had neither coal nor iron to speak of, though 
modern industry must be founded thereon. If you have 
not got them you will have to buy them; in order to buy 
them you will need something to sell. She had lots of 
water running downhill, and that would sometime be a 
source of power better than coal; but at that time hydro- 
electric development was costly and still highly experi- 
mental. It was 1870, and she had no railroad system. 
because those little quarreling states just now swept away 
had been afraid of intercommunication. 

What was she to do? She could not get rich selling lemons 
and figs and olive oil. To become an industrial nation she 
would have to buy first railroads, then machines with 
which to equip her mills, then the experience and technical 
knowledge which machines and industrial processes re- 
quire; and after that she would have to buy also the coal 
to feed her locomotives and blast furnaces, the ore to make 
iron and steel, the wool and cotton to run in her looms, 
and so on. 

How could she buy these things? It was absurd to sup- 
pose she could buy them with the surplus produce of her 
vines and fig trees, and she had almost nothing else to sell. 
Yes, one other commodity. She had plenty of people, and 
happily they were mobile. They would go anywhere they 
were wanted to work for wages. So it came about that the 
first thing new Italy exported on a very large scale was 
labor—not the products of labor, mark you; the labor 
itself—that is to say, people. This movement was of 
amazing proportions. It ran in one year to nearly 900,000 
persons. 

In thirty years Italy lost by emigration a number of 
people sufficient to have doubled the population of the 
earth in two centuries, provided they multiplied abroad at 
the same rate as at home. And this is counting only those 
who went and never returned. The rule was that three- 
quarters of those who went did some time return with the 
capital earned by labor in foreign lands. Those’ who did 
not come back were nevertheless a source of great revenue, 
for they were continually sending money to their kinsmen 
at home. Italy’s receipts of money from her children in 
foreign countries ran as high as 1,000,000,000 gold lire a 
year. Coming in year after year, this kin money was a sig- 
nificant addition to the national wealth. It helped to buy 
railroads and machines and all those means to industrial 
life which it had been otherwise perhaps impossible to 
acquire. Yet notwithstanding all this deep pruning of the 
native tree by emigration, the population of Italy con- 
tinued steadily and remarkably to increase. 

Progress, however, was toilsome, uncertain, slow, beset 
with disappointment. The road was uphill, of course; the 
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grade was steep. But that was not the only reason. The 
other fell in the second category of trouble. Politics ob- 
sessed them. 

The highest cerebral activity of the ambitious Italian 
is political. Whether you treat it as a Latin characteristic, 
as a baneful heritage or as one of those gratuitous diffi- 
culties which fate provides as an extra incentive, the fact 
is there. They do not themselves regard it as an affliction. 
Far otherwise. 

Look again at their altar, that monument in which they 
appear to have incorporated all the ideas they had. The 
right and left groups in gilded marble as you approach 
represent Action and Meditation. There is a statue of 
Victor Emmanuel II, gilded bronze, in the center. There 
is a marble group representing Power, Sacrifice, Concord 
and Right. Victory is a figure supported by two colossal 
lions. Unity and Liberty are there; also Rome and the 
seventeen regions of Italy. But the four figures that sur- 
mount the portals of honor as you enter are named Poli- 
tics, Philosophy, Revolution, War. The politician, the 
thinker, the liberator—if that is what revolution means— 
and the hero, four in a row, on one high plane of honor. 


Beginnings of Modern Industry 


OLITICS in Italy is what you know politics to be any- 

where else, plus Latin intensity and Latin egoism. 
Everything is personal. National policies are personal. 
Success is a private ornament, indivisible, and failure 
cannot forgive it. Agreement is a frail truce and the begin- 
ning of new intrigue. Newspapers are prized as weapons. 
We should not call them newspapers. They are laundries, 
really, taking in political linen to wash. The dethroned 
politician turns publicist, with a feud to keep. It is almost 
impossible for him to write an essay on Italy, even for an 
international encyclopedia, without making a violent per- 
sonal attack upon his favorite enemy, who is one that was 
either before him in office or came afterward to it. 

With a volatile-minded political caste at the top and a 
newly enfranchised proletariat below, reacting upon each 
other in a situation of extreme economic difficulty, you 
may imagine that the task of founding modern industry in 
Italy progressed slowly. Cool thinking was needed. They 
had neither experience nor tradition to guide them. All 
achievement was by trial and error. Forty years of this. 
Then came the war. 

It must be possible to say what obviously is true— 
namely, that to Italy the war was a benefit in the guise of 
disaster. It obliged them to act desperately, without much 
political thinking, and their intuitions were sound. It 
gave them access to credit and materials and mechanical 
means beyond any measure they had known before. Their 
industrial power, represented by modern productive 
equipment—mills, furnaces, tools, electrical energy—is 
today atleast twice 
what it was before 
the war. Some put 
it higher. Their 
minds were stimu- 
lated; they be- 
came more inven- 
tive. Necessity 
obliged them. 

What they sac- 
rificed for all this 
was human life. 
Emotionally, that 
was a great price. 
Andyetrationally, 
if onemay sospeak 
of it, the account 
is very different. 
One thing Italy 
has an abundant 
surplus of is life. 
Certainly it is not 
logical, as now we 
speak of her case, 
to say it is hard 
for the reasons, 
first that she made 
an enormous sac- 
rifice of life to help 
win the war, and 
second that her 
population is ex- 
cessive. Each year 
there are 450,000 
more Italians, and 
she does not know 
what to do with 
them. She says 
she is poor by rea- 
son of them. 

There are, of 
course, the war 
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season—the Bradleys always measured time 
by the presence, approach or recession of 
hunting—Vernon Bradley obtruded himself sud- 
denly, as always, upon his mother’s thoughts. A 
loud, heavy thud on the floor above the drawing- 
room was Mrs. James Bradley’s first intimation 
that Vernon was at home. It was a violent noise 
which made the chandeliers rattle, and which 
caused Mrs. Bradley to wrinkle 
her high forehead. The early au- 
tumn fire in a tall Renaissance 
fireplace flickered restively across 
her long unpowdered features, 
but her features were not restive. tn 
Mrs. Bradley had learned long e 
ago that it was best to be calm 
when coping with Vernon. 

A single thud would have 
meant that Vernon had collided 
with some heavy piece of furni- 
ture ashe dressed for 
dinner, and since 
early youth Vernon 
had bumped indis- 
criminately against 
furniture and facts; 
but when another 
thud, louder than 
the first, followed 
almostimmediately, 
only to be succeeded 
by another, Mrs. 
Bradley stiffened 
her back. One might 
almost have said 
thatshe got her back 
up, for her will 
aroused it into an 
exact and uncom- 
promising perpen- 
dicular. In the 
drawing-room the 
autumn dusk had 
begun to gather, 
which lent such vol- 
ume and ominous 
mystery tothesound 
that Mrs. Bradley 
finally reached for 
the pantry bell and 
brought her thumb 
upon it with a de- 
cisive push. 

“Hendricks,’’ she 
said to the second 
man, “can you tell 
mewhatonearth Mr. 
Vernon is doing?”’ 

Hendricks answered with the prompt, smooth and per- 
fect courtesy which distinguishes the house man from most 
employes. 

“T do not know exactly, madam’’—his feelings were 
annoyingly and invariably imperturbable—‘“‘ though I hur- 
ried to see, madam, as I thought that he might be—tempo- 
rarily unwell; but he is quite as usual.” 

“You don’t know what he’s doing? Nonsense!”’ Mrs. 
Bradley snapped her fingers in a vigorous masculine 
manner. 

“‘Rather,”’ said Hendricks hastily, ‘‘I should say I don’t 
know why he’s doing what he’s doing, though of course it’s 
not my place. Mr. Vernon has a chair in the middle of the 
room. He is jumping over the chair, madam; or, rather, I 
should say, he hurls himself over, head first to the floor, 
violently—very violently. There—there he goes again. 
You can hear him.” 

“Yes, Hendricks,’ said Mrs. Bradley icily, “I cannot 
only hear—I can feel him. Ask Mr. Vernon to come down 
at once before he breaks the ceiling; and Hendricks, as 
you go, switch on the lights.” 

The light fell on her harshly, for she liked things bright. 
She sat full in it, lean, straight and unshrinking in her high- 
backed chair. She had never resorted to powder or candles. 

It was part of her tradition to do away with frills and to 
leave them to the less secure and less substantial. And 
possibly she knew that nothing would have helped, for 
Mrs. Bradley was plain, and she had always been. She 
always seemed to Vernon—all the women in his family 
always seemed militant and glorying in their plainness. 

As Vernon reached the carpet by the hearth, and stood 
rubbing his heavy hands, it was plain he was his mother’s 
son. The whipcord riding breeches and the Norfolk coat 
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he wore accentuated his lank, stringy build; and though 
younger, his face was his: mother’s face—long, with a 
drooping chin and a nose slightly out of drawing. 

“Well?” said Mrs. Bradley. 

Try as he might, Vernon could never deliver information 
unless he was properly goaded. 

“Well what, mother?’’ he asked patiently, though he 
knew very well what. 

In the face of his dense placidity Mrs. Bradley shrugged 
her shoulders resignedly. 

“Stop circling and start,’ she said. 
doing upstairs?” 

“Oh, that?” Vernon brightened and looked relieved. 
“Upstairs? Oh, yes; I was just practicing falling.” 

Not by so much as an added wrinkle did his mother reg- 
ister surprise. 

“Well,’”’ she said, ‘‘and why?” 

“‘Why—what, mother?” asked Vernon. 

“Merciful heaven!’ cried Mrs. Bradley, stamping her 
foot. ‘‘Why will you be so trying? Of course you know 
why! Why were you falling?” 

“Oh!” said Vernon. ‘Oh, I wasn’t falling. I was prac- 
ticing falling—not plain falling, of course’”—he paused long 
enough to smile at her affectionately— “falling off a horse.”’ 

“You were up in your room practicing falling off a 
horse?’’. Mrs. Bradley leaned forward and tapped the arm 
of her chair. ‘“Why? Get on with it! Don’t say ‘why— 
what’!” 

Vernon hitched at his coat and coughed. 

“Tt’s a new idea,’”’ he explained; ‘‘a sort of a theory, if 
you'll only listen.” 

“T’m listening,”’ said Mrs. Bradley, and continued to tap 
the arm of her chair. 


‘What were you 
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business, but I didn’t mind so long as I thought 
ride.”’ 
“Good Lord!” groaned Vernon. 
thought of it that way.”’ ‘ 
The things she had said were terrible things, 
him to the quick. To almost anyone within 
where the Bradleys lived they would have | 
terrible, for it was a horsy place, and the bs 
horsy people. 
“Think?” echoed Mrs. Bradley coldly. _ 
trouble—you never think.” ‘¥ 
““See here!’’ retorted Vernon despera fal 
lucid moment he saw the situation in a slig 
guise, and, like an outsider, perceived the h 
scene, but almost at once his feelings regaine 
“You ought to know I don’t pull up. You 
I care how I behave. I know hunting’s the 
good at. Now listen! Please don’t tap that ch 
falling business wasn’t my idea.” 
“Then whose idea was it?” , 
Mrs. Bradley’s mouth relaxed and hen i 
their tapping. Vernon, however, hesitated 
before he answered. 
“Well, Tom Rogers,’ he began. “You kno 
know how clever he is. Tom’s always up ton 
‘Ah, so that’s it!” Mrs. Bradley nodded in 
firmation. ‘‘He put you up to it, did he?” ~— 
“Now wait!’’ objected Vernon nervously 
put me up to anything. He’s a friend of mine 
Mrs. Bradley nodded a grim assent and at t 
puckered her mouth in direct and distasteful 
““Of course,” she agreed, “‘henever does. Wh 
to stealing apples? Who got you to break yo 
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polo? Who made you run your motor into the 
llege? I’ve told you, Vernon, and I'll tell you 
_make you take a fall that it won’t do any good 
for.” 
lain that it was an old and painful subject, for 
re just the patient resignation that young men 
juire when disagreeing with their parents, and 
ley’s face had assumed the set yet gentle look 
sees only in the nonconcording mother. 
ot start arguing again,” said Vernon. “You al- 
s though he was a crook.” 
tthat.”” Mrs. Bradley’s breath made a curious 
er long nose, which Vernon knew augured noth- 
it. ‘But Vernon—Vernon”’—she raised a mus- 
hered hand and her voice altered to a gentler 
op Tom Rogers, Vernon, like a good boy. It’s 
be time.” 
yim? ” echoed Vernon. He could not understand 
al process, what possible freak of reasoning, had 
such a tangent. “‘Drop him?” 
ipleasantly, of course,” said Mrs. Bradley; ‘but 
'-gradually. Friends drift apart, you know. I 
yt of mine every year or so.” 
hy?” demanded Vernon with corrugated brow. 
uld 1?” 
se,” replied Mrs. Bradley, “I’m an old woman. 
‘perience. When any man gets another jumping 
#s it’s time to stop. He’s too clever for you, 
nuch too clever, Vernon, and clever people are 
‘ise their strength. 
10ther,” began Vernon with slow elaborate pa- 
ou don’t understand anything about it.” 
it said Mrs. Bradley. ‘‘Now do be quiet! Tom 
) wrap you and post you any time, and he knows 
|. Now don’t interrupt; listen to what I say. 
pid people, you and I, and most of our friends 
9, We have enough money, and it dulls the wits— 
,/ does! All we think of here is about horses and 
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music and pictures, and so on—but we all know we don’t 
mean anything by it, and we always end somewhere out 
by the paddock. We don’t know about anything else 
and we don’t care about anything else. Naturally, it 
makes us stupid; and, personally, I don’t mind. Only, 
just be sure of this—if you’re stupid, stay with the stupid 
kind; stay in your class and don’t go out of it, or you’re 
bound to have rough going. Just remember that you’re 
stupid, Vernon, and that the clever ones will get you in 
the end. In the end, they’ll make a fool of you and make 
you play the fool.” 

“Play the fool?”’ Vernon stammered. ‘‘Oh, come!” 

“Yes, Vernon,” said Mrs. Bradley, ‘you are a fool, you 
know, though I’m rather glad you are, for it makes every- 
thing much easier. Stay with the fools, Vernon, and not 
with Tom, or, I warn you, you'll be sorry.” 

“But we’ve always been friends,” persisted Vernon; 
“ever since—ever since e 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Bradley, “I know. I remember your 
father lost a hundred thousand dollars just after he had 
made a similar remark. No, Vernon, stay with the stupid 
class and you’ll never be sorry; with the quiet, comforta- 
ble people, and not with ones who have a lean and hungry 
look. Suppose—just suppose you and Tom wanted the 
same thing. Would Tom let you have it?” Mrs. Bradley 
paused and lowered her voice to a solemn key. ‘‘No,’’ she 
said. “He wouldn’t. He’d twist you around his finger. 
Suppose Vernon—just suppose there was a girl, and just 
suppose you and Tom What would happen then?” 

“Oh, stuff, mother!” cried Vernon. Mrs. Bradley 
looked hard at him. His voice and his face were always 
refreshingly transparent, and she felt a poignant loneliness, 
but it passed. “‘Why,” said Vernon—‘‘ why, suppose there 
was—we'd admit it and the best man would win.” 

“‘No, Vernon,” said Mrs. Bradley; ‘‘the clever man. 
Vernon, is there a girl?” 

““No”’—nevertheless Vernon looked embarrassed—‘‘ of 
course not—not exactly.” 

Mrs. Bradley sighed and looked older than she had before. 


“Go Right Ahead. 
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“Vernon,” she said very softly, ‘under the circum- 
stances, won’t you—keep away from Tom?” 

“Oh, nonsense, mother!’ replied Vernon. ‘Really, you 
don’t know Tom. You wouldn’t have a word to say if 
you knew him better.” 

“But I know you’re stupid, Vernon,’ 
‘very stupid, dear.” 


, 


said his mother; 
Ir 


i ERY stupid, dear!’’ Vernon found the room off the 
men’s lockers at the Holly Hill Club a pleasant place 
that night; but pleasant as it was, visions of his mother 
kept recurring to mar the loud and pointed badinage that 
was wafted through the smoke. It was the evening before 
the first drag of autumn, and there was a dance upstairs, 
and old men and young men, friends and strangers, kept 
moving in and out as the music stopped and started in the 
rooms above. Outside at the kennels the hounds moved 
restlessly, and blanketed horses were being walked in from 
distant stables, led by sharp-faced men who glanced hope- 
fully at the sky. There were always pleasant times for 
everyone when the hunting began. The world dropped its 
serious commercial aspect and overnight all values changed. 
Of all the times of the year, it was Vernon’s time, when 
he could stand out as an authority. His very employers 
at the bank treated him with a new respect when autumn 
came. Yet he could not give his full mind to it, for his 
mind kept running unpleasantly on himself, and through 
all the vague orchestral sounds he kept reverting to his 
mother’s words—‘“‘very stupid, dear.” 

Vernon rose and walked toward a mirror, ostensibly to 
straighten his tie, but in reality to examine his sloping 
forehead; and there Tom Rogers found him two minutes 
later, gazing fixedly, like a seer before a ball of crystal Tom 
placed a long sunburned hand gently on Vernon’s shoulder. 

“Remember,” he said gravely, “‘it’s the shaving cream, 
not the razor, that does it.” 

Cynical—that’s what the girls called Tom—awfully 
cynical, and dreadfully puzzling, which was also how 

(Continued on Page 146) 
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which are 
engaged in using 
up, or at least in 
making available 
for use, this coun- 
try’s wondrously 
rich endowment of 
natural resources, 
none has so fo- 
cused attention as 
lumbering. 

It is not wise to 
pass hasty judg- 
ment upon the 
relative wasteful- 
ness involved. 
Perhaps there are 
brands of agricul- 
ture which impov- 
erish the soil more 
than the lumber- 
man does the for- 
est; mining 
appears to leave 
less in its wake 
than second 
growth or even 
stumps. Much of 
the waste of forest 
products should be 
laid at the door of 
the consumer, not 
of the producer. 

But indigence of 
soil strikes only 
the expert eye; 
mining covers a 
small and unob- 
served area. He 
who runs may 
read where the vir- 
gin forests stood. 
No other largess 
has seemed so 
freely and pro- 
fusely given; nor 
is there another 
whose removal conveys to the uninitiated so instan- 
taneous an impression of havoc and wanton prodi- 
gality—a feeling which may be erroneous, but is 
nevertheless instinctive. 

The whole fundamental economic question of con- 
servation seems to boil down to the forest. Illogical 
but true. Forests do not form the sole natural re- 
source. Lumbering is but one of numerous extractive 
industries. To expect it to carry an undue share of 
the burden of providing dividends for future genera- 
tions is at once senseless and unfair. But the dimen- 
sions of the forest are so great, it once covered and 
should cover so extensive an area, that when anyone 
talks of saving a portion of our original wealth the 
forest is first to come to mind. 


PHOTO. FROM SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 


When Capital Was Unlimited 


HE so-called wastefulness of the lumberman was 

part of a national frame of mind, now changing 
under pressure of downright necessity. As long as the 
manufacture, distribution and consumption of forest 
products were dominated by an unlimited frontier of 
cheap virgin stumpage, lumbering was a mining rather 
than a farming operation. There was no tree culture, 
little use for any except the longest lengths, and but 
slight thought to the future. With new areas to which 
to turn, these measures did not pay. 

Naturally, no thought was given to the depletion 
of original capital when that capital appeared to be 
unlimited. No effort was made to grow trees when 
Nature grew them without cost. The final report of 
one of the most exhaustive studies of reforestation—or 
rather the lack of it—as yet made in this country, says: 
‘Molding the traditions and habits of thought of men en- 
gaged in forest industries has been the availability, 
throughout the past history of America, of extensive sup- 
plies of virgin timber obtainable at a very low cost.” 

In the early settlements the white man made what was 
called a clearing, which was almost synonymous at that 
time with civilization itself. Not only were the trees cut to 
clear the land for farming but because the settlers regarded 
them as enemies. Did not the forests harbor hostile Indians 
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The Redwood Highway. Above—A Lumbering Operation 


and wild beasts, who at the best preyed upon the new- 
comer’s cattle? 

But trees are no longer the white man’s enemies; they 
are among his best and most valued friends. If he foolishly 
cuts them all, or too many, without reforesting in their 
place, there is danger ahead of parched lands and a lack of 
water for farming, power and home consumption. It is a 
question whether depopulation, or at least poverty, has 
not followed deforestation in other lands. 

In any case we know today that much of the land 
cleared will never be useful for any purpose except to grow 
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then the Great Lakes states and now the £1 
1850 New York stood first in lumbering ai 
twenty-third; in 1899 Minnesota stood th. 
now nineteenth. 2 | 
It was in 1870 that the Great Lakes state! 
supremacy from the Northeast and held it f 
third of the nineteenth century. The first t 
twentieth century belongs to the Southern} 
states. Today they supply one-third of th 
and the Pacific Coast states also supply at! 
Southern pine still dominates the marks 
East. But gradually, as the cut declines, the 
which it formerly supplied is being invade 
Western woods; and probably within fifteen ct 
years the Southern pineries will cease to be a natic 
factor. The Pacific Coast states contain the | 
commercial body of soft-wood timber remaining! 
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last reserve, the end of the trail. a \ 
The Pacific Coast forests are just entering U 
period of active large-scale exploitation. Perh 
fifths of the soft-wood timber reserve is there, 
being cut at a tremendous rate. Washington far: 
exceeds all other states in lumber production. In 
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‘are and high standards of 
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an unproductive waste be- 
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most of us in America are 
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orivate property, we must recognize that in prac- 
stem has some faults. Perhaps the most glaring 
e system exists in the lumber industry is the fail- 
years to provide for reforestation. This fault, of 
We by any means solely that of the lumberman. 

ire of the blame belongs to the general public, but 
oe has the lands and is the prominent figure in 
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were, more particularly and explicitly, 
around this tree—the California red- 
wood—than in any other place or 
with any other natural object. 

The movement to preserve from 
the lumberman’s ax an appropriate, 
an adequate, portion of these an- 
cients among trees is, in a sense, local 
only. But the progress of such a 
movement, which has gained espe- 
cial momentum and success very 
recently, together with the repre- 
sentative nature of the many ques- 
tions which it raises, makes up a 
distinct chapter in national develop- 
ment. 


If the Kings Could Speak 


HE industry of lumbering off the 

ancient pristine redwood giants is 
a large one. Something like twenty 
mills are engaged in sawing them up 
into many objects, such as knock- 
down caskets, cigar boxes and factory 
flooring. In a mill of the larger sort 
a section of one of these trees, which 
in fullness of life was taller than the 
Statue of Liberty and thicker through 
by twice than a man is high, is chewed 
up with incredible rapidity into the 
tiniest fragments of its former self. 
To feed one mill there must be a con- 


stant procession, an endless chain, year in and year out, of 
giants, felled and dragged out from the forest where they 
have stood for a thousand years. 

Yet redwood production is but a small fraction of the 
entire lumber output, not one-fiftieth of the total. No one 
proposes that redwood lumbering shall stop; it is an im- 
possible suggestion. Yet if not another foot of redwood 
were cut, the country as a whole would hardly miss it or 
even know that operations had ceased. With all its ad- 
vantages, its strange but useful qualities, the country would 
obviously experience no actual suffering if deprived of all 


redwood lumber. 


Is it not then a fair presumption that, in view of the 
unique age and size, as well as the indescribable beauty of 
the redwood trees, a larger dividend might accrue to the 
country in leaving a reasonable number standing than in 
cutting most of them down? 

John Muir said that if one of these kings could come to 
town in all its godlike majesty, so as to be strikingly seen 
and allowed to plead its own cause, there would never 


again be any lack 
of defenders. Such 
trees constitute 
an asset like Yo- 
semite or Niagara 
Falls. In this case 
it is more than a 
neat figure of 
speech to say that 
felled redwoods 
pay but one divi- 
dend, while those 
allowed to stand 
will pay dividends 
forever. 

For it is not as 
if the redwood 
were found any- 
whereelse. It can- 
not be saved ex- 
cept in the long 
narrow strip close 
to the Pacific, 
where it grows in 
such profusion. 
Although writers 
without number 
have had their say 
in attempting to 
describe the red- 
wood, there are 
still many people, 
even in California, 
who confuse it 
with its kin, the 
Sequoia gigantea, 
which grows only 
in scattered 
patches, at high 
elevation, on the 
eastern slopes of 
the Middle Sierra 
Nevadas. 

(Continued on 

Page 169) 
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‘‘Don’t Try it,’? Warned Evelyn. 


Burton to retire from business at 

fifty-five, nor, indeed, at any age un- 
less death incontinently demanded a res- 
ignation, for the family came of a lean, 
hardy New England race who worked on as a matter of 
habit. The John Burton who established the grocery store 
beneath the Opera House on the left-hand side of the hill 
going down had even refused to add “‘& Son” to the 
weather-beaten sign above the door when he took Horace 
into the business—in fear lest this might be interpreted 
as evidence of declining years—but remained in supreme 
command until one week :before his death at eighty-six. 
Since then Horace himself had not been absent from his 
post a working day. 

When therefore he announced in the early fall and while 
still in the prime of life that he had sold out to his son Jud, 
recently married, many shook their heads ominously. 
They took the unexpected news still more seriously when 
he admitted that he and Sarah, his wife, intended to spend 
the winter in California. Almost everyone of consequence 
in Maine did that sooner or later of course; but more often 
they waited until later. For it was generally recognized 
that though the Golden State might be truthfully de- 
scribed as a foretaste of Paradise, this turned out too often 
to be an unpleasantly literal prognostication instead of 
merely a happy figure of speech. The bright-colored pic- 
ture postal cards of apartment houses and bungalows 
neatly surrounded with semitropical foliage sent back by 
so many enthusiastic but elderly emigrants from Bridge- 
mont had a way of stopping with dramatic abruptness. 

Horace and his wife, however, had never been in better 
health than at this time, although neither looked the part. 
But this had always been true of them. It was true of 
everyone in town except the summer folk, who came to this 
pine and mountain country and in some mysterious way 
grew tanned and ruddy and strong in three months. 

Horace even as a boy had been lean and scrawny. In 
developing into a man he had changed only by elongation. 
His face was sallow, his shoulders rounded, his hair scant; 
but in spite of this, he was, as the local phrase is, tougher 


[ WAS not altogether natural for a 


: 
i 
| 


RAEBURWN VAN 


than a side of sole leather. Up to the last day he had 
opened his store at seven and had waited on his cus- 
tomers until six without once losing his temper or forgetting 
to record a sale in his daybook. In the square white house 
on the top of the hill, built by his father, Sarah, who had 
always felt miserable and always would, had risen at five 
every day since her marriage and built the wood fire in the 
kitchen stove and prepared his breakfast. From that hour 
on until she finished her dishes at night, she was either 
washing or sweeping or cooking or sewing in her miserably 
happy way, as she, under ordinary circumstances, would do 
contentedly enough for another thirty years. It was one 
thing to complain of ill health and quite another to submit 
toit. Her physical condition affected neither her strength, 
her good nature, nor her faith in God. 

The whole idea of a change of scene was suggested by 
Jud, who in turn was spurred on by his young wife. The 
latter was an out-of-town girl whom he had met the winter 
before while attending a business school in Portland—a 
pretty young thing with black bobbed hair who did not 
need to rouge her cheeks or color her lips as she did, for her 
complexion remained good. She had given up the offer of 
a fine position with Barclay & Jevons, the brokers, in order 
to marry Jud, and she felt that this sacrifice, involving as 
it did the necessity of moving into a country town, called 
for a good deal in the way of compensation. * 

But under no conditions could Jud hope to come within 
a row of apple trees of representing her ideal. Barclay, 
who unfortunately was already married, stood for that. 
Though Jud had gone considerably into debt to a Portland 
tailor, and had acquired the habit of wearing a boutonniére 
to business and had turned from his favorite brand of five- 
cent cigars to cigarettes, he was still unable to reproduce 
that smooth and distinguished appearance of Barclay 
which the latter had found to be such an asset in more ways 
than one. He was tall enough—more than six feet—but 


“The Kitchen is One Room You've Got to Keep Out Of’’ 4 


l’rederick Orin Bartlett 


IFLLUS TRATED B 
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even with the use of modenil 
padding upon the shoulders, he 
an awkwardly angular appear: 
nothing at all in the line of 1 
could be done with his gener 
and feet. He had, to be sure, certain sterling 
which were easily recognizable and which both B: 
Jevons lacked; but these made him none the hi 
Ethics and esthetics occupy two different fields 
the worthy attempt of philosophers to combine] 
and the true with the beautiful. 
Evelyn had married him then not because of hi 
ance but in spite of it. Just why she did this she 
all sure herself, but there was an element of both 
and of sound business judgment in her decision. 
likable and dependable, and something in her na! 
her respond to this at the last moment, especiall5) 
was convinced that he was really in love at 
experience with men was not so broad as she lik 
tend, but it was catholic enough to teach her a : 


BUREN 


Jud, she felt, would wear well; also he was mi 
She almost pitied him for the ease with which sh 
to handle his emotions. 

The fact that Jud was the only son of a ee 
lage grocer was, of course, a purely business con 
Yet until she came to Bridgemont as a bride she 
seen the town. Jud, for various reasons, had 
advisable to make sure of his wife before bringin: 
and introducing her to the family; and so they 
ried quietly, with only her immediate relativel 
He had not notified his own parents until he real! 
York on his honeymoon trip. 3 

Evelyn first began to complain when she disco! 
to enter the new home Jud had provided for 
necessary to climb a flight of covered stairs whiel 
attached to the outside of what had been oncé 
house in order to meet the exigencies of turnin’ 
rent into a double rent. The lower half was al 
the millinery store of Miss Southgate. 

“Gosh, Jud,” exclaimed Evelyn as he first. pu 
corted her up these stairs, “what you gettin’ ? 
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‘lucky to find anything as good as this,” he an- 
This town is growin’.”’ 
furnished the five rooms himself and had spared 
e, She did not like the result and told him so 
arming up her snub nose in the process until she 
his took the heart out of him. Then she turned 
d commanded him to kiss her, which he did very 
Her dissatisfaction increased rapidly after she 
ntroduced to that solid, comfortable old house on 
the hill. This was more what she had in mind 
had talked over with Jud the prospect of be- 
rs. Burton. It had the air of belonging to a citi- 
e consequence, with the tall elms standing before 
t as footmen, and with a driveway to the left 
) a capacious barn reminiscent of a span and 
arness. The horses were gone now, but such a 
ould easily be turned into a garage. The front 
ported by wooden columns and the fence running 
e top of this suggested an influence in both po- 
social affairs of the town. Grandfather Burton 
natter of fact, once served a term in the state leg- 


erior was more or less disappointing to Evelyn, 
oms were filled with furniture of another gener- 
wy black walnut upholstered in horsehair, with 
ibrous pieces of mahogany. Still, all that could 
remedied. 

arton and his wife accepted her on the whole with 
e. Sarah would even have been willing to have 
down and live with them. 

are she seems real nice,’’ she decided after the 
ing. 

‘was somewhat more cautious. 

ow, she’s Jud’s wife—for better and for worse,” 


soks smart.’’ 

le too smart,’’ he declared, puckering his brows. 
e that’s just the new style,” answered Sarah. 

d taken the precaution to do a little coaching 
> first meeting. 

as you I’d cut out the smokes around them,” he 
“Ma and dad are old-fashioned about that.” 


“They’ll get used to it if they live long enough,” she 
returned. 

But she was no fool. Besides, there was something in 
the cool gray eyes of Burton, Senior, that worried her. 
They bored in and made her squirm. 

“Tl bet that dad of yours is a terror when he cuts 
loose,’’ she confided to Jud. 

“T dunno,” answered Jud; ‘‘I never seen him cut loose.” 

“Believe me, I’d hate to prod him too much.” 

It was this feeling which prevented her from obeying her 
first impulse of urging Jud to accept kis mother’s offer of 
the front room. Much as she desired a change, to live in 
the same house with Horace did not seem to her altogether 
a safe project. This drove her to a still more radical plan. 

It did not take her long to grasp the fact that while Bur- 
ton, Senior, remained in the firm, Burton, Junior, must 
occupy the position of nothing but a head clerk, and she 
was too ambitious for both herself and Jud to rest content 
with that. Moreover, she had considerable faith in Jud’s 
business ability. With the training he had received in 
modern business at the Eureka School of Commerce, in 
contrast with his father’s easy methods, it was natural and 
proper for Jud to take over the management. Further- 
more, he needed the spur of being obliged to show some 
personal initiative. He was not doing anything now but 
tie up bundles. Furthermore again, Evelyn had her own 
ideas of how an up-to-the-minute store ought to be run. 
Burton did not even own a cash register and sent his bills 
cut only when he happened to feel like it. That may have 
done very well fifty years ago; but things had changed 
since then, and they must continue to change. 

She was disappointed at first by the indifference of Jud 
to all her schemes. 

“T think we ought to leave the old man alone,” he de- 
clared. ‘‘We’re gettin’ along well enough as ’tis and he 
ain’t goin’ to live forever.” 

“We ain’t goin’ to live forever ourselves,’ she replied 
tartly. ‘‘He’s made his little pile and now he ought to sit 
down.” 

“You watch him,” answered Jud. 

‘He needs a vacation,” she insisted. 

“Tf he does, he don’t know it.” 


“You Ain’t Goin’ to be as Mean as That,’’ She Faltered 


“Of course he don’t. A man with that kind of a jaw 
never does. You’ve got to tell him.” 

“Anyone can have the job that wants it,’”’ he returned. 

“Now look here, Jud,’”’ she broke out, “‘you’ve got to 
take a brace. Your dad means well enough, but he’s been 
shut up in this little burg all his life and don’t know what’s 
goin’ on. I’ll bet he thinks fhey’re still usin’ horse cars in 
Portland. It’s all right for a man who ain’t in business to 
sleep on, but you can’t run a store without wakin’ up.” 

“He’s makin’ money, ain’t he?” 

“T’ll take your word for it, though he’s only payin’ you 
thirty a week.” 

“Which ain’t so bad for this town.” 

“That ain’t the way you talked when you asked me to 
throw up a good job with Barclay,’ she reminded him. 
““You was goin’ into business then. That’s what I told 
him—the biggest little retail grocery business in Bridge- 
mont. That don’t mean standin’ behind a counter and 
doin’ up bundles for someone else. You’re slippin’, Jud.” 

Jud looked around the comfortable dining room filled 
with new furniture—the best quartered oak he kad been 
able to buy of the Bridgemont Furniture Company—and 
back again to his wife. She was pretty—every bit as 
pretty as those girls who until now had been his ideal, who 
figured on the new calendars sent out every year with the 
compliments of Bennett, the local druggist. One of these 
hung on the wall behind her, a smiling beauty with dim- 
pled chin and flushed cheeks and a coquettish poise of the 
head. Had he to choose between the two, he would have 
chosen Evelyn. She had all that other had and something 
more. Further to add to his content at this moment, he 
had just finished, after a hard day’s work, a dinner which, 
though consisting perhaps of too large a proportion of 
canned goods and material from the bake shop to suit his 
taste altogether, had at least been filling. With the pros- 
pect ahead of an evening at the movies he was ready for a 
smoke and complete relaxation from the burdens of the day. 

“Forget it,’”’ he advised. 

She shook her bobbed head and spoke more earnestly, 
her black brows pinched together in a frown which added 
piquancy to her young face. 

(Continued on Page 123) 
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N AMERICAN of 
ps quiet manners, who 
has lived much 
abroad, was traveling on 


the boat train from London to Southampton the 
other day. He was occupied with a newspaper, 
and felt no especial desire for conversation with 
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The Famous Promenade des Anglais at Nice Crowded With Visitors to the Winter Carnival 


either of his fellow passengers, one of whom he 
recognized as American, and the other as unmistakably 
English, although no word was spoken until they had 


almost reached their destination. 


Then the other American said, “It’s pretty nice to be 


starting home again, isn’t it?”’ 


‘Very nice,’”’ said the more traveled American. Glanc- 
ing at the third member of the group, he added, ‘‘Al- 


though I am always glad 
when I get over here too.” 

The Englishman then 
spoke. There is a theory 
that Englishmen never 
speak to their traveling 
companions without being 
introduced, but this is not 
literally true. They are 
much less likely to do so 
than we are, but sometimes, 
as on this occasion, they 
break through their habit 
of silence. 


Furious 


“DUT are you really 

American?”’ said the 
Englishman. “I took you 
for an Englishman.” 

The American was de- 
lighted. 

Then the other American 
turned quickly to the Eng- 
lishman and said, ‘“‘Isn’t 
that curious, for I took you 
for an American.” 

And the Englishman was 
furious. 

This incident typifies the 
attitude of many of our fel- 
low countrymen and coun- 
trywomen who have been in 
Europe a good deal. I do 
not believe it is true of the 
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Manners flloroaal 
By Parker Child 


nationals of any other large country. If you told a French- 
man, for instance, that he was like an Italian and unlikea 
Frenchman, he would never forgive you; ,if you told a 
Spaniard you had supposed he was not Spanish but Aus- 
trian, he would be indignant. But it is well understood by 
foreigners and particularly by the English, to whom the 
technic of snobbery is an open book, that if you want to 
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A Scene at Deauville, France 


flatter a certail 
American you ot) 
say that you wi 
have thought he | 
ican. Of course there is also the type ¢: 
posite, who when they travel abroa 
American eagle screaming day and }) 
the poor creature is exhausted and | 
voice and a great nuisance to everyone. The’ 
Americans whom most foreigners insist upon ter’ 
cal Americans. They are always prosperous; tl} 
insist in loud voices upon the best, whether engi! 
rooms or buying cigars or theater seats; but whe’ 
the best they mean, of course, not necessarily thi 
the most expensive. They compare everything | 
with things at ho! 
to the disparager! 
things abroad; 
no foreign lang! 
usually even mis’ 
the often-menti¢ 
of their own cou! 
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Jmortgage on the old homestead was one of the 
int stage properties of the old-fashioned melo- 
waa. The merciless, malign Shylock, who was 
sigly hovering around the canvas and papier- 
#nery and threatening to foreclose, constituted an 
fain. Rubbing his knobby, irreconcilable ‘hands 
sing over the plight of the heroine, he came strid- 
ita glowering sheriff in the background, to pounce 
1 helpless old father, only to have the hero happen 
Signe a fistful of bank notes and demanding the 
at meant so much to the hard-working family. 

it as in the kerosene-circuit days, before the Federal 
ik, motion pictures, the farm-lighting system, the 
‘Je and similar conveniences and blessings. 

25 Model Farm Mortgage is the kind that never 
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The world must have food 
and clothing and must of 
necessity pay the farmer a 
living wage.” 

The value of all farm 
property in the United 
States, according tothe last 
census, was $78,000,000,- 
000. Farming is by far the 
mightiest industry in 
America. The railroads, 
with a total valuation of 
$19,000,000,000, are avery 
obvious second. 

Butuntil1917theprocess 
of financing the farmer—of 
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The Horse and Cattle Barn Built in 1922, Since Loan No. 1 Went on Record 


The Barn and Some of the Sheep on the A. L. Stockwell Farm, Larned, Kansas 


making his plant the basis 
of securities—was hope- 
lessly crude in comparison 
with that of other indus- 
tries and commercial proj- 
ects. The country was 
limping along with some of 
the wheels all steel, 
equipped with ball bear- 
ings, lubricators and fine 
tires, but with one of the 
main drive wheels bump- 
ing, flat-treaded, made of 
pre-Victorian wood, 
squeaking and grinding, 
with a chronic hot box. 
Anyone who thinks the 
American farmer has been 
overcoddled ought to take 
a long and prayerful look 
at the crazy-machine 
credit apparatus that was 
his before the World War. 

Almost unnoticed by the 
citizen on the paved street, 
there has crept into the 


national economy, 
within a few years 
just past, an 
agency which has 
revolutionized the 
entire farm- 
mortgage proposi- 
tion, and that 
means a profound 
change in the fun- 
damental basis of 
wealth inthe 
United States. 
More than that, 
this transforma- 
tion happened to 
be on the job in 
time to save this 
basic American in- 
dustry from a 
tremendous smash 
in 1922 and 1928, . 
when agricultural 
depressionwas bad 
enough as it was. 
Agriculture was 
confronted with 
one of its worst 
crises— probably 
its worst, consider- 
ing the magnitude 
and complexity of 
the present indus- 
try—when it was 
faced with a feeble 
foreigndemand for 
output, coupled 
with a régime of 
high prices on im- 
plements and everything else thefarmer uses. It is probable 
that the nation would have undergone one of its worst 
panics if it had not been for the Federal Land Bank, which 
wastofarming what the Federal Reserve Bank is to business. 
In these days it is fashionable to talk of what can be 
done for the farmer, and properly so. It matters poign- 
antly to every citizen, whether he dives daily into the 
Subway burrow of New York or pounds rivets in a Seattle 
shipyard or makes a living fishing for red snapper in the 
Gulf, what happens to the farmers of Kansas or Utah. 


Nature’s Oldest Security 


THE Federal Land Bank is of vital interest to nonfarmers 

for direct reasons also. It furnishes a means whereby 
land, the fundamental property of the nation, is made the 
basis of bonds which furnish an investment medium to 
people in every walk of life. This medium is based upon a 
security whose nature should become familiar to everyone 
who cares anything about finance. There is nobody’s com- 
mercial ax to grind in discussing the merits of this insti- 
tution, for the expansion of the project redounds most 
directly to the farmers in general. 

Nor should it be assumed that commendation of the 
Federal Land Bank is a back slap at private farm-mortgage 

(Continued on Page 174) 
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that there’s a closed season. You can 

shoot a deer in October, but if you pot 
one in April you’re likely to get jugged. Quail 
and partridge the same. And when it comes 
to babbling brooks and that sort of thing, even 
the poor fish have a chance. But there’s one 
unfortunate animal that’s hunted all the time, 
in fair weather and foul; in the autumn, in 
the summer, in the winter and in the spring. 
My hat, yes—particularly in the spring. If you 
don’t believe it, ask Phippsy. 

As you may have guessed, Phippsy isn’t his 
real name; it’s merely a corruption. But they 
tell me everything becomes corrupt in New 
York City sooner or later—except politics, of 
course. To put it baldly then, while still a babe 
in arms, Phippsy emerged from the baptismal 
font with the name of Remington. So there 
you have him—Remington Phipps. 

Though his given name may remind you of 
loaded shells or typewriters, as a matter of 
fact, Phippsy’s old man made his money in 
glue, and enough shekels stuck to his fingers 
to enable him to leave his only son quite a com- 
fortable wad. Oh, quite! Indeed, what Phippsy 
gives up to dear old Uncle Sam each year, 
beginning the fifteenth day of March, would 
keep mein pin money. So now perhaps you 
begin to catch a glimmer and won’t have to 
ring up the Fish and Game Commission to 
know what I’m driving at. 

Very likely, at first glance, you wouldn’t be 
greatly impressed with Phippsy. ‘‘Not much 
in the bean,”’ you’d say. But you’d be wrong. 
For in spite of the fact that they’re a bit 
scattered, the lad has brains. So has a calf, 
for that matter. But calves’ brains function 
best on toast—if you know what I mean. 

And that’s the point. For Phippsy is gener- 
ally on toast or in hot water, which is practi- 
cally the same thing, provided the toast is hot; 
though it seldom is, except for breakfast, and 
then only after long and earnest conversations 
with the cook. On this particular occasion, 
however, the toast and water were not only 
piping hot but poor old Phippsy was on and in 
them both. That’s why he sent me that frantic 

‘S$ OS that Friday morning. 

It was frightfully inconvenient, as I’d been 
out unusually late the night before. It was 
fearfully early, too—not quite noon. So when 
Weed, my striker—he’s really my valet, but 
I call him that because he’s always striking 
for higher wages—as I was saying, when Weed 
woke me out of a sound sleep all I could think 
of was calamity. 

““Who’s dead?” I demanded. 

“Nobody,” said Weed. 

“Then what the deuce do you mean by 
waking me up at this outlandish hour?” 

“It’s Mr. Phipps, sir. He says it’s a matter 
of life and death.” 

‘“Whose life—his or mine?” 

Seisnisire: 

“Oh!” I said. “Then that’s all right. Call 
me at five, Weed.”’ 

But Weed wouldn’t let me go to sleep. 

“‘T beg your pardon, sir, but Mr. Phipps is 
positively inastate. He’sonthewire.”’ By this 
time I washalfawake. Besides, I’m really fond 
of Phippsy. So, cursing the man who invented 
friendship, I slid out of bed and staggered to the phone. 

“Hullo, Phippsy,”’ I said. ‘‘What’s the big idea? If you 
wanted a sleeper, why didn’t you ring up the Pullman 
Company?” 

“Don’t be an ass, Bill,’? said Phippsy. 
tell you it was important?” 

“Sure he did. But my idea of what’s important is five 
hours more sleep. What’s yours?”’ 

“T’ve got to see you, Bill. I’m in a frightful mess; and 
the way things are developing, it’s going to be worse.” 

“You talk like the darkroom at the photographer’s,” 
I said. ‘‘What’s developing—and where and when?” 

“‘Hades,” said Phippsy. ‘‘And here, andnow. Come on 
over, will you?” 

“Come on over yourself,’ I said. 
little old Tophet with you.” 

“T can’t,” said Phippsy. “I’ve got to stay on the job. 
Had your breakfast yet?” 

“No, I haven’t,”’ I said. 

“Then I'll have Parker toss you up something.” 


[iene thing about hunting and fishing is 
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“I’ve Heard a Lot About You, Bill—and None of it’s to Your Credit”’ 


“All right, old boy,” I said. ‘‘I’ll be with you with the 
speed of an antelope.”’ 

As I sloshed around in the matutinal bath I wondered 
whether it was a blonde or a brunette; for past experience 
told me there could be but one explanation—Phippsy was 
back on the fly paper again. Some day, some bobbed-haired 
bandit will get poor old Phippsy and lead him to the altar. 

Bismillah! But not yet! We’d find some way to un- 
scramble the old egg—absolutely! 

When at last, arrayed in blue serge and fine linen, with a 
boutonniére of bachelor buttons decorating the lapel of the 
coat and all the other little buttons nicely adjusted and in 
place, I emerged from my P. B. B.—parlor, bedroom and 
bath—I felt that there might be something in this getting 
up early after all. What with spring in the air—did I men- 
tion it was spring?—a hurdy-gurdy playing round the 
corner and the little old tum tuning in merrily at the 
thought of breakfast, I was almost tempted to agree with 
that poet chap that God was in His heaven and all was 
right with the world. 
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But one glimpse of Phippsy’s f; 
ushered me into his miserable litt 
room, in his piffling little flat which | 
him back twenty thousand a year, | 
as the saying is, furiously to think 
decided then and there that since ° 
much caffeine in coffee, it would be 
the whole, to start the day conse 
with agin fizz. And I willsay this for 
The lad is a perfect host—he joined 

““Now,”’ I said—‘‘now that I ha 
thing under my belt, you may sh 
first tell me, little friend of all the 
she blonde or brunette?” 

“Blonde,” said Phippsy. 

“Married or single?” 

“Married.” | 

“Oh!” Isaid. ‘And she’s thinking 
ing friend husband, and in case she do 
first in line as his logical successor—} 
it straight?” | 

“As the crow flies,” said Phippsy. ‘ 
worse than that. She’s already chu 
husband, and she’s coming in from th: 
this minute just as fast as the Lor 
Railroad can bring her.” ; 

‘“My sacred aunt!’ I cried. ‘“‘Is) 
as all that? She must be pretty sur 
Phippsy.” 

“That’s the trouble,” said Phippsy. 

“That’s all very well,” I said, ‘‘but 
I come in?” 

‘Why, dash it all, you’ve got to x 
of itis | 

“T see,” I said. “All you expect | 
is what General Grant did when h 
Federal troops to victory.” 

“That’s all,’ said Phippsy. “ You) 
Bill. I was born a bachelor, and I’m 
die one if it’s humanly possible.”’ | 

““Tt’s more than possible—it’s hig’ 
able if her husband catches up y 
What did you say her name was?” | 

“T didn’t say. But, if you must } 
Sibyl Hawthorne.” 

‘Sibyl Hawthorne!” I gasped. ‘}) 
your chump, Phippsy. Why, Sibyl a) 
Hawthorne! She wouldn’t leave | 
minutes for a cabbage like you.” | 

“Exactly what I thought,” said | 
“Otherwise I shouldn’t have buzzi 


her the way I did.” 3 
“Oh, then you have been buzzit 
Sibyl?” 


“Certainly,” said Phippsy. ‘‘ Why 
commonly attractive woman, Sibyl 
monly! But, you see, I thought she y: 

“No woman is safe, Phippsy. Th’ 
ideas into their heads one time or an 

“Yes,” said Phippsy, ‘‘and we’re t 
little boys who put them there. Th 
with me, Bill, is I’m a poet.” 

“T hadn’t noticed it,” Isaid. | 

“Well, it’s true. I think of all sor, 
things to say, and I daren’t say ’em 
the debutantes, because if I did s} 
start buying a trousseau. As it is, 
anywhere but what some dowager 4 
the corner and tells me how much hi 
Dorothy likes me or how often her i 
Imogene has spoken of me. They wo 
alone, Bill; honestly, they won’t. It ji 


*em sick to see a couple of hundred thousand a y; 


mind you!—walking around loose.” 


“‘T can quite understand that,” I said. 


fairly sick myself.” 


“Tt ny 


“Anyway, that’s why I fell for Sibyl. You se 
going to her house. Besides, she had a niece stop} 
her who tried to nail me every time I came in 
door. So naturally I put up a sign: Keep Off t 
I Belong to Sibyl. But I never thought Sibyl wi 
it seriously. That’s the trouble with women; t 


no sense of humor.” 


“T’m not so sure about that,” I said. “You i 


has a niece stopping with her?” 


“Yes; Peggy Snow. Pretty little thing.” 


“And you mean to tell me Sibyl rang you up}! 


was through with Jim and was coming straight 


“Check,” said Phippsy. 


“Then what are you doing here? Why aren’ 


your way?” 
“On my way where?” 


i 


| 


yiere. Pack a bag and beat it. I'll explain to 


aid Phippsy, “I wouldn’t let Siby! down like 

| see, I’m really fond of her.”’ 

,7ou ought to be glad she’s coming.” 

j’m not. It’s quite true I’m fond of Sibyl, but I 
scandals, and I don’t want to marry anybody.” 

| have to marry her if she leaves Jim for you.” 

vit,” said Phippsy. “But I won’t run out on 

as flat.” 

said this I couldn’t help but admire him— 

honestly. Everything he cared for was in peril, 

the stood like the boy on the burning deck, and 

t budge an inch. There’s good stuff in the lad— 

4 


sn Parker appeared. He’s twin brother to my 
(1, intellectually. They both think in terms of 
»; they have to or they’d lose their jobs. 

f calling, sir. She didn’t give her name, but she 
sas expected.” 

ht, Parker. Tell her I’ll join her at once.” 

ou want me to join her too?” I asked. 

et,” said Phippsy. ‘‘She may want to begin the 
With a little bout of hysterics or something. Just 
1 ve minutes alone with her and then stroll in. Ill 
‘yu know all about it, so she won’t be surprised 
AL 

(ch that he was off. I consulted the old wrist as he 
so as to be sure I made my entrance on time. 
jites! Quite a long stretch when you're waiting 
irtain to go up. I wondered how matters were 
ig in the library, for that’s where Phippsy had 
‘’d be. 

surrounded by books he’d never read, Phippsy 
ing the réle of hero—or was he the villain?—in 
} merry little drama that has stirred the hearts 
ind matron since the world began. 

‘mehow I couldn’t quite see Sibyl in the rdéle of 
If I knew gin from juniper berries, she wasn’t 
iat all. Still, one never can tell. 

'e minutes up, I took a last pull at my cigarette, 
‘zed into the library like a spring zephyr. 

|, Sibyl,” I said. ‘‘Awfully nice to see you again. 
‘ou been keeping yourself, and all that sort of 


} 

‘, Bill,” said Sibyl. 
about everything.” 
iw’re calling him Remington now?” 

‘wre going to marry a man, you can’t call him 
” said Sibyl. ‘‘It isn’t done.” 


“Remington tells me you 


| 
| 


‘“As for that,’”’ I said, ‘‘it’s a fine point and to be ad- 
justed later. Only please call him Phippsy to me; other- 
wise I won’t know who you’re talking about. I must say 
you’re looking perfectly priceless this morning. Fighting 
with Jim seems to agree with you.” 

“T’d prefer that you leave Jim out of the conversation, 
Bill, if you don’t mind.” 

“Certainly,” I said, ‘‘now that you’ve left the brute.” 

“He isn’t a brute. And I should think you’d be ashamed 
of yourself. Why, Jim has always looked on you as one of 
his best friends!”’ 

“So I am,” I said. ‘“‘But that doesn’t alter the case. 
Nobody but a brute could possibly be brutal enough to 
make you leave home. Blast it all, if I’d only known, I’d 
have been hanging over your front gate myself!” 

“We haven’t any front gate,”’ said Sibyl. 

“Figure of speech, my dear. But, of course, I’m awfully 
fond of Phippsy, too; so, in a manner of speaking, I’ll keep 
you in the family after all.” 

And, indeed, at that moment Sibyl was something any 
man would have been proud to have in his family. Her 
eyes were the color of hyacinths—blue ones, naturally— 
and her hair was like jonquils after Easter. I think an 
angel must have designed her frock, it was so sweetly 
simple; and her mouth was like a red rose dipped in wine, 
if you know what I mean, and her cheeks were like apple 
blossoms. But there was a strained look in her eyes—a 
look that never in this world spelled happiness. Frankly, 
I was puzzled. But one has to keep the ball in play. 
Rather! So dropping the lightsome friend-of-the-family 
air, I became heavy and avuncular. 

“Well, children,” I said, ‘‘here’s your old Uncle Bill 
who’s for you both. What can he do to advance the course 
of true love? What tune do you want him to play on the 
merry old triangle?”’ 

“It’s a case of divorce, Bill,’’ said Phippsy. ‘‘She’s got 
to get rid of Jim first.” 

“True. And then you’ll marry and settle up—what?” 

“Of course I shall settle something on Sibyl What 
would you say to thirty thousand a year, Bill?” 

“T’d say God bless you, old boy. But I don’t think 
that’s enough for Sibyl; she ought to have forty.” 

“All right,’’ said Phippsy. “Suit you, Sibyl?” 

“Certainly it suits her,’ I said. ‘‘Why wouldn’t it? 
I happen to know Jim allows her only eighteen.” 

“But remember Jim hasn’t 
anything like so much money as 
Phippsy has,’ Sibyl protested. 

“He gives me more than he can 
really afford, as it is.” 
“There’s a mark to shoot at,” 
ITsaid. ‘Why not give Sibyl more 
than you can afford?” 
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“TI probably shall betore I’m through,” said Phippsy. 
“But let’s talk about something pleasant. Sibyl’s no gold 
digger.” 

“T’m not so sure about that,” said Sibyl. ‘You see, 
I’ve never had a proper chance to find out.” 

“The first principle of gold digging is this,” I said: 
“Dig from your gentlemen friends, but leave your sweetie 
alone; you may need his little pile when the first of the 
month comes round. You’re quite sure, Sibyl, that you’re 
through with your lawfully wedded husband?”’ 

“Oh, quite.” 

“And you’ve left him for better or for worse, for richer 
or—er—richer?”’ 

“Yes, Bill.’’ 

“Then that’s that,’ I said. ‘‘Now the question is, 
Where do we go from here? Nowadays, good Americans, 
when they divorce, go to Paris. It’s the only place left 
where you can pursue your romance and secure your 
liberty at the same time. Are you game to go to Paris, 
Phippsy?”’ 

“Hir—yes, I suppose so.” 

“And you, Sibyl?”’ 

“No, Bill, I—I haven’t the time. 
a passport.” 

“‘Oh, that won’t take long,” I said. ‘“‘In the meantime, 
I suppose you’ve brought clothes and things.” 

“Yes, I brought some bags. And my trunks will be up 
tomorrow.” 

“And you’ll camp out at the Ritz or somewhere till you 
get your passport?” 

“Why, no!” said Sibyl. “I thought I’d stop here.” 

“Oh, I say!’’ exclaimed Phippsy. ‘“‘You can’t stop 
here!”’ 

““Of course she can,’’ I said. “‘If my sweetie ran away 
from her husband and didn’t come straight to me, I’d never 
speak to her again.” 

“Besides,’’ said Sibyl, “I’ve got to stay here. Otherwise 
Jim won’t know where I am.” 

“There, you see?” I said. “She told Jim she was com- 
ing straight to you, and if she double-crosses him and goes 
to the Ritz he won’t know where to find her.” 


I mean I haven’t 


“But confound it all,” ex- 
claimed Phippsy, “‘I thought you 
said you were through with Jim!”’ 

“So I am,” declared Sibyl. 
“But the question is, Is Jim 
through with me?” 

“Bxactly,” I said. ‘‘You see, Phippsy, a chap 
can’t let his wife run off without making some sort 
of stab at trying to get her back. You know how 
it is yourself, old man. When a lady says no to you 
once, it’s not important; but when she says it five 
or six times, you begin to believe her.” 

‘“‘Besides,”’ said Sibyl, ‘‘what’s the harm in my 
stopping here so long as I’m properly chaperoned?”’ 

“‘Oh,”’ I said, ‘‘then you brought a chaperon with you?”’ 

“Certainly,” said Sibyl. “I’m not quite mad. You 
might run down and tell her to come up, Phippsy. She’s 
waiting in the taxi.” 

“But how shall I know her when I see her?”’ 

“Oh, you’ll know her!” said Sibyl. ‘‘And don’t let her 
forget to bring in her sable scarf—it’s really mine.” 

As Phippsy edged out of the library, on his way to the 
chaperon and the ticking taxi, I turned to Sibyl. 

(Continued on Page 126) 


It Was the Official Custom to Lock Him in a Hotel Room With a Guard 


Little drops of water, 
Tears and then a smile, 
Makes your picture hokum 
And stands them in the aisle. 


—From a burnt-leather mat in the office of the late Phineas T. Groff, the 
first motion-picture director to have baby clothes cut out of his films by 
the Alaskan Board of Censors. 


or more adult persons, accompanied by light conversa- 

tion, is called a conference; and whenever anyone 
within a studio desires not to see anyone trying to enter 
the studio, he sends word by a small boy that he is in con- 
ference. There is a certain sacredness about the word. It 
has, in Hollywood, the same effect upon callers at the gate 
as the phrase ‘“‘taking a bath” has when the lady of the 
house determines not to interview a man selling sink 
cleaners. 

Such a contact of thoughtful souls was in progress in the 
executive offices of the O’Day and Grogan Pictures Cor- 
poration on a peaceful summer’s morn. All doors were 
closed and mystery pervaded the atmosphere, crept through 
the keyholes and spread itself over the institution, from 
scenario department clear across the street to the dungeons 
where Sally Malone snipped silently at her negative. 

‘There were present Walter Wesley Gilfillan, the two- 
reel comedy star; Shorty Hamp, his faithful and mentally 
short-circuited running mate; Horace Rascoe, the world’s 
sourest scenario writer, who still believes the war was 
started by Wall Street; Eugene Van Hoven, the company 
gag man, who had been reinstated after being unshipped 
some months prior; Messrs. O’Day and Grogan, of the 
corporation bearing their names; and Charley Breyton, 
the time-worn and pessimistic studio manager and the only 
man in the business who isn’t afraid of German directors. 

One will realize at a glance that it was a weighty con- 
ference and that serious matters were under consideration. 

“The time has come,” Gil proclaimed, having called the 
gathering himself, ‘‘to make needed changes in the Gil- 
and-Shorty Comedies. I’ve been thinking it over, and it’s 
a grand mistake to turn out slapstick pictures from now 
on, and by that I mean our usual comedies, full of nothing 
but laughs.” 

“T’ve seen some of your usual comedies that weren’t so 
full of laughs,”’ growled Mr. Breyton. ‘The last one you 
made could certainly stand another laugh or two and kill 
no customers.” 

“Never mind that,” the comedian continued, unper- 
turbed. ‘What I mean to say is that the day of straight 
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slapstick is over. Pure 
comedy alone is not suffi- 
cient. I may make them 
laugh heartily, but what I 
say is that we need some- 
thing more in my pictures if we are going ever onward and 
upward.’ Gil paused dramatically. He had read most of 
the speech in a trade magazine and liked it. 

“What more do we need?’”’ inquired President John 
O’Day in uneasy wonderment. “I thought we were trying 
to make audiences laugh.” 


“We are.” 
“Then what else do we need?”’ 
“Pathos,” said Gil triumphantly; 


“plenty of pathos; sad stuff and lots 
of it.” 

“As I said,” grinned Breyton, lighting 
a cigar. 

“Never mind being funny, Mr. Brey- 
ton,’’ Gil snorted. ‘‘You listen to me— 
all of you.” 

“Weare listening, Gil,’ Grogan put in, 
“and we are interested. Go ahead with 
what’s on your mind,” 

“‘Pathos,”’ declared the star, “‘is abso- 
lutely necessary in movie comedies, and 
bere we’ve been blundering along for 
years without even a touch of it. Pathos 
lightens up comedy and makes slapstick 
stuff funnier by contrast, and for the 
same reason that a white handkerchief 
seems whiter against a black velvet 
drop.” 

This was another bit from the trade 
paper. 

“Sure,” said Van Hoven, at whom Gil 
seemed to be glaring. 

“Then we got to have real pathos in 
our future stuff, and that’s why I called 
you together. Horace Rascoe is a fine 
scenario writer, but he’s a_straight- 
comedy man and nothing else. I’m going 
to lay him off for the next picture—not 
fire him, but just lay him off—and get 
the one man in Hollywood to do this script, the one man 
who can write true pathos into the story.” He paused 
and walked about impressively. 

“Who?” asked two officials 
simultaneously. 

“Ollie Judge.” 

“Who?” 

“Ollie Judge,” Gil repeated, 
“the best dog-gone pathos expert 
in the movies today.” 

There was momentary quiet. 
The room remained bathed in si- 
lence and O’Day’s bronze clock 
ticked faintly, almost reproach- 
fully. 

“No,” said the voice of O’Day 
at length; ‘‘not Ollie Judge. If 
you had said anyone else, I might 
consent; but not Ollie Judge.” 

‘““Why?’’ Gil demanded. 
“What’s the matter with him? 
He’s the one man in California 
who can always wring tears from 
an audience.” 

“You know why. Judge is—is 
unreliable, to say the least.” 

“T’d just as lief hire a case of 
the Mexican measles,”’ murmured 
Mr. Grogan. 

The discussion continued with 
growing vigor. Nobody desired 
Ollie Judge except Gilfillan, and 
he insisted steadily and vehe- 
mently. As the star and director 
of his comedy unit, what he said 
was not lightly to be put aside; 
and after thirty minutes of wran- 
gling, Gil had his way; though as 
Breyton stated, they would all 
live to regret it. 

“Tt’s up to you, Gil,” said the 
president. 

Ollie Judge was one of Holly- 
wood’s tragedies and a topic of 
discussion when movie people met. 
Liquor had laid Ollie low. The 
flowing bowl had been his ruina- 
tion, and though he was a lovable 
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eccentric and his whims had cost the magnates 
sums. Dealing with Ollie Judge was like negot 


a Mohave jack rabbit. 


In the seven years of his career in Hollywood, 
risen to the ranks of the topnotchers in the tr 
was his before the demon laid him upon the sh 
worked for every company in the directory ai 
the officials. His financial adventures made 
diverting tale, beginning with the trustin 
that sent him to Kentucky to hunt up a sui 
for a feud drama. Ollie disappeared and the co 
sequently received a telegram from Louisvil 


“Have covered this whole state and there is 
scenery here. Much better in California. Wire { 


There was none to deny that Mr. Judge was 
gag man and a scenario writer who knew his 
scripts he produced were sprinkled with flashes 0 
and pearls of mirth, and were clear, sparkling and 
hensible to the director who got them. His subti 
quoted and admired for their pithy excellence 
the stuff of which true drama is composed. Yet 
had closed their doors against him and he d 
down the tide, picking up stray jobs along 

(Continued on Page 192) 


“‘Who’s Gone?”’ Asked the Star 
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Why the Inventor and the Manufacturer Should Sigm a Truce 


by of the fact that virtually all B Cc STE 
eturers are engaged in produc- VW IE al Jd wD [eh bi 


‘rented articles—and for the 
{by patented processes—a man 
side looking in might reach the 
that manufacturers are very 
ventors. They are not. And 
{ntors reap their financial re- 
wy, through the manufacture 
| practical articles, you might 
hat they look upon manufac- 
j, approval amounting to posi- 
(on. They do not. 
vo subdivisions of 
f race are ancient 
‘They always have 
t mention one to 
nd up goes a nose. 
re likely to hear a 
cous snort. I have 
‘hat the first chief 
‘or pyramid con- 
ased to remark to 
ats, after each visit 
x, “There goes the 
1 ignoramus of 
| While the king 
| ised to say to the 
the guard, ‘‘That 
\ces very good pyra- 
‘tain, but keep an 
n. There is some- 
it that fellow that 
» uneasy. I can’t 
yerfond of him.” 
eto purposes, I 


'e to forecast that 
-hallowed enmity 
hee forever. But I 
not. Already there 
‘raps in both lines. 
a hillside the an- 
mies still thumb 
sat each other, but 
lleys lie between 
usands of furnaces 
‘erected as altars of 
the electrical, met- 
and chemical fields 
rees have virtually 
alliance without 
ns. Others are 
that direction. 


ie 
finitely. What rea- 

iey give for disliking each other? Well, they give 
any, so it will save time to deal here with only 
important ones for which an outsider can find 
3 in reason and truth. 

i¢ men have always complained that an estab- 
lustry will not revolutionize itself except under 
st competitive pressure—and sometimes not 
: _They cite hundreds of instances. For present 
a very few will suffice. Let us consider, in this 
a history of automobile ‘competition with 
d electric railways. The rail lines were finding 
t-haul business troublesome even before the auto- 
juck and omnibus in a practical sense arrived, but 
‘not take advantage of automothbile vehicles until 
t competition proved their usefulness. 


" 
‘The Conflict of Genius 


TER example: The telegraph companies thought 
i tle of the proposed Atlantic cable and pinned 
h a land line. Neither the telegraph nor cable 
s thought much of the telephone, though it would, 
ntifie point of view, have been logical for 
mt it in their own laboratories. Neither 
le nor telephone companies were account- 
less communication in its various forms, 
at was the next logical development and engaged 
tion of independent inventors for many years. In 
‘of navigation some of the most notable advances 
years relate to new and better kinds of com- 
hip-building companies have had virtually no part 
‘inventions. 
ists or inventors, and they are usually both, it 
etly logical to offer a new invention to those 
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vever, will hold The Scientific Mind Will Give Just So Much to the Practical and No More 


manufacturers most certain to be hurt by its introduction. 
To be specific, let us suppose that a chemist had invented 
something destined to take the place of soap. He would 
at once offer it to companies making soap. Now if the soap 
makers ran true to form, not one in a thousand would be 
interested. On the contrary, most of them would go on 
making soap until the demand for it utterly disappeared. 

Another complaint that scientific men hurl at business 
in general is the charge that business men think most in- 
ventions are accidents. As a matter of fact, this charge 
might well be addressed to the major portion of the human 
race, for an amazing store of legend exists, re- 
lating how this, that or the other just hap- 
pened to be invented. Asa further matter of 
fact, very few inventions just happened. After 
a scientist has plodded along through 400 or 
500 unsuccessful experiments, his subconscious 
mind, working on the problem perhaps twenty 
hours a day, may make a happy suggestion. If 
so, he doesn’t call that an accident. 

And now for the manufacturers’ traditional 
opinion of inventors. In the first place, a very 
large majority of the inventions offered have 
no practical value whatever. Therefore, if a 
manufacturer turns down one good invention 
in the course of refusing 200 bad ones he con- 
siders his batting average still rather high. 
Scientific circles would record his batting av- 
erage as precisely zero if he missed the one 
good invention offered. They allow him noth- zi 
ing for turning down the bad ones. Sa) 

Manufacturers have for centuries encoun- 
tered a great deal of difficulty in inducing in- 
ventive genius to interest itself in their known 
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clearer, let us return to our imaginary 
chemist and soap manufacturer. One has 
a substitute for soap, while the other, let 
us assume, has information about a new 
kind of very fine oil that is both plentiful 
and cheap. We will assume that a certain 
obstinate impurity must be removed from 
that oil before it is ready for soap making. 
With that problem solved, our imaginary 
soap maker feels certain he could produce 
the finest and cheapest soap 
in the world. With these 
suppositions, it is not diffi- 
cult to understand that the 
manufacturer would wonder 
why the chemist didn’t apply 
himself to something worth 
while instead of annoying a 
busy man with an unheard-of 
product. 


Railroading 


N A PREVIOUS para- 
graph: I mentioned the 
tardy recognition of automo- 
tive vehicles by rail lines. 
Now let us look at that situ- 
ation from the standpoint of 
the railroads. Several of the 
more progressive compa- 
nies—notably the Pennsyl- 
vania system—design their 
own locomotives. The 
present-day steam locomo- 
tive is not much more closely 
related to its predecessor of 
Civil War days than a mod- 
ern race horse is related to 
its original three-toed ances- 
tor. So there has been tre- 
th mendous progress in this 
field, and nearly all of it based 

on inventions originating 

with the technical staffs of 

the railroads and equipment 

manufacturers. As one result of these improvements in mo- 
tive power, freight trains are now so long that the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has installed wireless equipment so that the 
men in the caboose can communicate more promptly with 
the engineer. That company has also worked out and 
tested a system by which it could keep in touch with trains 
and dispatch them by radio if every wire were to go down. 
A number of the larger railroad companies are now at 
work, through their technical staffs, in perfecting auto- 
matic machinery for making up freight trains. This work 
has advanced to a point where eventual success is certain. 
It will be of vast importance in solving the difficult prob- 
lem of terminal space for switching. With just these few 
facts, taken more or less at random, it will be apparent 
that the railroads do not consider themselves in the least 
unprogressive. Still, if someone were to come along with a 
new means for transporting freight and passengers, most 
of the railroad companies would probably refuse it. They 

(Continued on Page 200) 


; One Cannot Avoid Wondering Where 
Me All the Flowers are Grown 


Friend Tractor Company—makers of the famous 
Earthworm tractors—called me into his office one 
day last March and introduced me to a long tall English- 
looking bird by the name of Mr. Stuart, of Calcutta, 


Ts manager of the New York branch of the Farmers’ 


India. While I was shaking hands the boss said to me, 
“T want you to find an elephant somewhere and arrange 
for a test with one of our five-ton Earthworm tractors.”’ 

“An elephant?” I asked, and I will admit I was 
surprised. I had been working for the tractor com- 
pany as a mechanic for a good while, and I had run 
into some funny jobs, but elephants in the tractor 
business was something entirely new to me. 

“Mr. Stuart here,’’ explained the boss, ‘‘is man- 
ager of a large timber property in India. They 
have been using elephants to move the logs and are 
now considering getting tractors. Mr. Stuart doubts 
whether one of our five-ton Earthworms can pull as 
much as an elephant. I have told him that we will 
hitch up an elephant and one of our tractors back 
to back, and that the tractor will pull the elephant 
all over the lot.” 

“Tf you could do that,” said Mr. Stuart, ‘‘it 
would be very convincing; extraordinarily so.” 

“All right,’”’ said the boss, ‘‘we’ll do it.’’ 

“‘Of course,’”’ went on Mr. Stuart, ‘‘I have al- 
most decided to purchase several of your tractors; 
but if you could give me such visible proof as you 
propose, I would surely hesitate no longer.” 

“But where’ll I get this elephant?” I asked. 

“‘T don’t care where you get it,’”’ said the boss, a 
bit impatient; ‘but get one somehow, and arrange 
for this demonstration any day this week.” 

“All right,’”’ I said, and went out. 

“A fine job,”’ I thought to myself. ‘‘This tractor 
business gets crazier and crazier all the time.” I 
noticed one of the stenographers in the outer office that 
didn’t seem to have much to do, so I asked her, ‘‘Do you 
know where I could find an elephant around here?” 

She looked at me like she thought I was Boob MeNutt 
himself, and finally said, ‘Why don’t you try the aqua- 
rium?” 

“No, no, sister,’’ I said, ‘‘this is serious. 
an elephant.” 

“Try the Bronx Park Zoo.”’ 

“‘Not a bad idea,’ I said. 

So, after I had looked it up in a directory and found how 
to get there, I bought a few twenty-five-cent cigars and 
took the Seventh Avenue Subway out to the park. In 
about fifteen minutes I had found the elephant house. On 
one side of the central passageway they had several big 
rhinoceroses, and a thing called a hippopotamus that was 
taking a nap in a large bathtub; and on the other side 
were several elephants standing around and flapping their 
ears and eating hay. There was a guy standing there with 
a uniform on, so I asked him, “Are you the keeper?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

I offered him one of my two-bit cigars and said, “I 
represent the.Farmers’ Friend Tractor Company, makers 
of the famous Earthworm tractors, and I wish to rent an 
elephant for an afternoon.” 

“You want to what?” he said, taking the cigar. 

“T want to rent an elephant for an afternoon; 
afternoon this week will do.”’ 

“Say,” he said, “‘are you cuckoo? What are you plan- 
ning to do with an elephant for an afternoon?”’ 

“T want to hitch him up 
behind a tractor,’ I said, 
“and pull him around.” 


I got to find 


any 


“‘Holy CrosssEyed Bullfrogs,’’ I Said, “* 


We Got to Do it Again!” 
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“Well,” he said, ‘‘you ain’t going to do no such thing 
with none of these elephants. These elephants are the 
property of the New York Zodlogical Society; they ain’t 
taxicabs that you can hire out any time you happen to 
want one.”’ 

“So there’s no chance of renting an elephant here?’’ 

“Not a chance in the world.” 

“Do you know anybody,”’ I asked, “‘that does keep ele- 
phants for hire? I got to hire an 
elephant sometime this week.” 


The keeper 
thought awhile. 

“You might try 
some of the cir- 
cuses in winter 
quarters out in the 
country,’ he said; 
and he gave me 
the address of a 
circus that was 
spending the cold 
weather at a place called Bridgeport. I thanked him and 
went back to New York and got on a train at the Grand 
Central, and about three in the afternoon I reached the 
winter quarters of the circus at Bridgeport. 

There was a high fence around the place with barb wire 
on top. I found a gate, but the man in charge wouldn’t let 
me go in. 

“What do you want?” he asked. 

“‘T want to see the elephants.”’ 

“No visitors allowed,”’ he said. 

So I had to give him another of my good cigars, and I 
said, “‘I am not a visitor. I wish to see the keeper of the 
elephants on very important business.” 

“All right,’”’ he said, and let me in, and pointed out the 
elephant house down at the end of a row of other houses. 

I walked over and in through the big front door. It was 
a large building with a row of stalls or cages down each 
side. Most of them seemed to be empty, but in the center 
aisle was a man with a forkful of hay. 
“Are you the keeper?’”’ I asked. 

“Yes,”’ he answered. ‘‘What do you 
want?” He wasa tall, mournful-looking 
chap, maybe about fifty years old. 

“T represent the Farmers’ Friend 
Tractor Company,” I began, handing 
out another cigar. ‘“‘I wish to hire an 
elephant for an afternoon; any after- 
noon this week will do.” 

“Hire an elephant? What for?” 

“T want to hitch him up to a tractor 
and drag him around.” 

“You ain’t going to mistreat no ele- 
phant of ours like that.’ 

“But listen,” I said. ‘‘You don’t 
understand. I represent the Farmers’ 
Friend Tractor Company. A guy from 
India will buy a lot of our tractors pro- 
vided one of them ean pull’as much as 
an elephant. We gotta hitch upa tractor 
and an elephant and let him see that the 
tractor can outpull the elephant.” 


SAR.” 
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“We have only one elephant here now,”’ said t! 
“All the rest have gone down South, where ; 
gives its first performance this week. We kept «| 
here behind because he wasn’t feeling just r} 
down there in the last stall—but we’re shippin} 
Friday night. This is Wednesday. So you won’t; \ 
to bring your tractor up here; and besides, your 
the elephant; and anyway I won’t let you, ang 
that but How big is the tractor?”’ 

“Tt weighs five tons,’’ I said. 


“A 


“That’s just what Ge 
weighs,’’ said the keeper, 
old boy can handle ae | 

weight. He would just drag your old tractor 4 
and tear it to pieces for you. Come here.” Hi 
down the aisle. “‘Look at him!’’ And he pointe 
elephant in the last stall. ‘‘That’s George. Ty 
years old. Ten foot one inch tall. Weighs ten 
pounds. Tusks thirty inches long. Do you think 
pull him around with your little jitney?” 

I give George the once-over. He was a big bab} 
and he stood there just as quiet and steady as 
His hind legs were planted solid and his front le 
parade rest, left foot slightly forward, left kne 
bent, with the weight resting on the right foot. E 
in a while he would pick up a little bunch of hay 
trunk, stick it in his mouth and chew it up in atl 
sort of way. 

From time to time he would swing his tail ju! 
or flap his ears a bit; but otherwise he didn’t a 
just chewed away on his hay and looked down ats 
his funny little brown eyes. i 

“He doesn’t look like a very easy load to drag 
I said, ‘“‘but I believe a tractor can do it. Oull 
develops twenty-five horse power on the drawhi 
horse power is George rated at?” | 

“He ain’t rated at any horse power,” said thk 
“but he can handle anything his weight.” 

“Well,’”’ I said, ‘I’ll tell you what I’ll do. I'l) 
fifty dollars for the use of him for half an hour ¢! 
afternoon, and I’ll agree not to hurt him, and I'll 2 
a fifty-dollar bet on the side that I can drag hin 
with my five-ton tractor.” 

“You was figuring on having the tractor and! 
phant pull against each other?”’ ’ 

“That’s the idea,’”’ I said. 

“Why not have them push against each other’ P 
ain’t really fair, because George can push wis 
much more than he can pull.” {9 

“T would just as soon push,’’ I said, ‘coxcenil ti 
is nothing on the tractor he could push against 
radiator, and if he pushed on that he would burn } 

“Oh, well,” said the keeper, ‘“‘we have an old b 
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“Stop!’’ Yelled 
the Keeper 


9 


a George could beat you, push or pull either one. 
nfraid he might get hurt.” 

t] ,”’ I said. ‘You'll be there all the time. You'll 
urge and I’ll steer the tractor, and any time you 
gC stop. Nothing could be fairer than that—and 


| : tht,” said the keeper, ‘‘I’m on. I ought not to do 
Was a sporting proposition, it’s too good to lose.” 
if I said. “‘I’ll bring the tractor over tomorrow 
| ‘iday we’ll have the test.’’ And I left in a hurry 
ty keeper had time to change his mind. 

‘fant out the door, I could see old George staring 
nijort of suspicious, and he was such a wise-looking 
1 that I couldn’t help wondering whether he knew 
1 of a mean trick we were hatching up on him. 
ave much doubt about which side would win the 
t. An elephant is big and his muscles are strong, 
€aren’t as strong as the steel and iron in a tractor. 
thich, no elephant could get a grip on the ground 
+ tractor could with all its steel grousers. 

l/l up the boss on the long-distance and told him 
n was three o’clock Friday afternoon, and the place 
1 geport, and to be sure to be there with Mr. 
“hen I went back to town for the night, and early 
| morning, which was Thursday, I went out to 
t/‘ernon and cranked up the five-ton Earthworm 
r hich we had in storage out there. It took me all 
)| ive the machine to Bridgeport, it be- 
st fifty miles on the Post Road. When 
tthe circus winter quarters, it was six 


’ 


1 had been a telephone call for me from 
| in New York, and they had written 
» Message: 
Stuart has been called to Pittsburgh. 
’étrn Saturday morning. Arrange dem- 
itn for Saturday afternoon.” 

id around for the keeper and found him 
| the tractor. 
little thing?” hesaid. ‘‘Why, George 
it around the block as many times as 


et. 

llight,” I said, “that’s an easy way for 

take an extra fifty dollars; and by the 

'|said, “we'll have to do it on Saturday 
of tomorrow. The guy has gone to 

gh and won’t be back.” 

‘an't wait,” said the keeper. ‘‘Tomor- 


ww George gets on his car and starts 
a 


y. 
J agin 


South. That’s or- 
ders and I can’t 
change it. If you 
want to have this 
tug of war, it’s to- 
morrow or never.” 
“Tt’s no good to do it,” I said, “if 
the guy isn’t here. Couldn’t you wait 
just one more day?”’ 

“No,”’ he said. 

“Know any other place I could get 
an elephant?” 

“Not unless you try Bronx Park.” 
“No good,” I said. ‘‘But maybe we can get the man 
back from Pittsburgh. I’ll see what I can do.” 

I went back to New York and did a lot of thinking and 
hit on a plan that might work in case Mr. Stuart couldn’t 
come. The next morning I went to the office early. It was 
Friday, the day we had arranged for the demonstration. 

“T got your message,’’ I told the boss, ‘‘but I can’t put 
off the test. George is going away tonight.” 

“Who is George?” 

“George is the elephant, and he is the only one I can 
find in this part of the country. Can’t we possibly get Mr. 
Stuart back from Pittsburgh?”’ 

“It’s too late to get him back now,” said the boss. 

“Well,” I said, “‘I thought this all over last night, and 
I got an idea—a sort of inspiration. Suppose we hold the 
demonstration this afternoon and take moving pictures 
of it. A good movie ought to satisfy this Stuart guy most 
as well as actually seeing it.” 

The boss didn’t think much of the idea, and we argued 
around awhile. But he didn’t have no better idea, and 
finally he agreed. 

“Go ahead,” he said. ‘‘Hire a cameraman somewhere 
and do the best you can and have them finish the film as 
quick as possible.” 

I went out and inquired around and finally ran across 
a company called the Meyerbusch Film Corporation that 


I Forgot My Turned Ankle. 
I Was Inside the Big Elephant House, 


made commercial motion pictures. I called on the manager 
of this company and asked him if he could take the pic- 
tures for us. 

“You bet,” said he. “‘That’s our business. Let me see,” 
he went on. “All the men are out today, but we can send 
out a cameraman tomorrow or any day next week.” 

“We can’t wait till tomorrow,” I said. ““Haven’t you 
got anybody you could send today?” 

“Maybe Sam would do,” said the moving-picture man- 
ager. ‘‘Sam is our stock-room boy, and he has had a little 
experience in camera work. He’s not one of our regular 
men, but if you want to try him, I think he would suit you 
all right.” 

Sam was called in. He was a sleepy-looking youngster 
about eighteen years old, with a pointed nose and sloping 
forehead and sloping chin. He had pale-blue eyes and 
pale-yellow hair and pale unhealthy-looking skin. At first 
he seemed half asleep, but when we told him what we 
wanted he brightened up a bit. 

“T ain’t very good,” he said, “but I’ll do the best I can. 
I'll try awful hard.” 

He didn’t look overweighted with brains, but he seemed 
willing enough, so I took a chance on him. He got a camera 
and a tripod and we went over to the station and took the 
train for Bridgeport. I explained to Sam all about the 
picture to be taken; and in time he seemed to get it 
through his head what was wanted. 

“And these films must be developed tonight,”’ I said, 
“so we can show them in our office tomorrow morning. 
Can you do that?” 

“Sure we can,” he said. 

At Bridgeport we went right out to the circus quarters 
and found the old keeper feeding George a few dozen 
loaves of bread. George was standing there as calm and 
placid and solemn looking as ever. The only difference was 
that he was planted solid on all four feet instead of having 
his front legs at parade rest as before. He was picking up 
the loaves of bread one after another with his trunk, shov- 
ing them up between his tusks into his mouth, and chew- 
ing them up in the same quiet, thoughtful manner as when 
he had been eating hay. 

I explained to the keeper that I was going to have 
movies taken. 

“T don’t really know,” said the keeper, ‘‘whether we 
ought to go on with this. What if George should get hurt?”’ 

“T won’t hurt him,” I said. “And you can’t back out 
now, after we’ve got the tractor and the moving-picture 
camera and everything all ready.” 

““Well,”’ said the old keeper, ‘‘all right.” 

He dragged out an old collar made of a couple of big 
leather straps, with two long, heavy trace chains to hook 
onto whatever was going to be pulled. He made George 
get down on his front knees so he could put it on. Then 
I went out and cranked up the motor and ran the tractor 
out to the middle of the field beside the elephant house. 
I stopped the motor and looked over toward the house, 
and here came good old George swinging along with a 
heavy shuffling gait. Beside him was the keeper, carrying 
a little stick with a point and a hook on it. As soon as 
George seen the tractor, he stopped shcrt and give a little 
snorting noise with his trunk. 

(Continued on Page 218) 
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Hiding 
Behind the Bars in One of the Stalls 
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drawled Mrs. Cheney, “‘has become the terror 

of Bascom Hills. 
for wanting to marry her, but 
perhaps in delighted contempla- 
tion of the possible results upon 
Davy, and added softly, ‘“‘ Heaven 
help him!” 

“Right!’? answered her hus- 
band. He sighted thoughtfully 
down the shaft of his driver. 
“Not that I give a hang about 
Carr, but Anne’s too nice a young- 
ster to be wasted. The Terror 
of Bascom Hills.’”’ He chuckled. 

His eyes roved down the green 
slope toward the ninth hole, 
where Anne Farquhar had relin- 
quished her putter to the caddie 
with an air of complete surrender. 
She waved away the driver that 
the boy held out to her, and was 
coming in at the slow resolute 
pace of one who has at last real- 
ized that golf is merely a weak- 
ness to be abandoned. 

“Well, isn’t she—a terror?” 
asked Mrs. Cheney, smiling. 
“That obstacle race, for exam- 
ple.” 

Erie Cheney grinned. “Yes,” 
headmitted. “‘But, Sue, it wasn’t 
Anne’s arm that was broken. It 
wasn’t Anne’s collar bone. It 
wasn’t Anne’s horse that jerked 
a tendon.’’ He thumped the 
driver upon the ground to give 
emphasis to his words. ‘And it 
was Annewhowontherace! And 
I’m not the only one around the 
Hills who'll say it was some 
mighty good riding!” 

““Also,”’ his wife supplemented 
him, “it was Anne who thought 
of it and organized it. It’s a 
wonder some of the busybodies 
haven’t started a Committee for 
the Suppression of Anne.” 

“Take a better committee than 
Dave Carr,’ grumbled Eric 
Cheney. “‘That’sa cinch!” The 
other members of his foursome 
emerged from the clubhouse and 
he rose. ‘‘Why don’t you give 
the youngster a hand, Sue? Prob- 
ably she needs it—and you're a 
mighty wise sort. Her aunt 
doesn’t know what it’s all about.” 
He turned toward the approach- 
ing girl. ‘“‘Hello, kid. Off your 
game?” 

“Terribly !’’ An expression of 
utter disgust lingered about her 
lips. ‘Simply nothing to do but 
burst into tears and leave the 
course!”” She stripped off the 
floppy panama hat and exposed 
a darkly petulant frown. ‘“‘Ed- 
die, throw those clubs in the 
lake.” 

““Yes’m,’’ answered her befreckled caddie, and galloped 
off toward the locker room. The foursome moved in the 
direction of the tee. 

‘‘Let’s go up on the porch,” suggested Mrs. Cheney. 
‘“‘Bric’s fussy about his audience. He doesn’t mind anyone 
but me watching him.” 

Settled in the broad high-backed wicker chair, the girl 
appeared piquantly immature. Her small brown hands 
were clasped loosely in her lap, and she sat motionless, body 
relaxed, gazing out almost morosely over the links. Pres- 
ently she sighed. . 

““T’m awfully low in the head,” she explained, dark blue 
eyes roving toward the older woman. ‘‘Do you get that 
way before a birthday? I’ll be twenty tomorrow. In ten 
years I’ll be thirty.” 

“But Anne, dear, it isn’t so poisonous as all that! 
Really! I’ve managed even to live through the thirtieth!” 

“Oh, I know,” assented the girl. “But you’re happy. 
Do you think I’ll ever be happy?” 

“T think so.’”’ Mrs. Cheney smiled. ‘‘But if you’re not 
happy you'll have a lot of excitement, at any rate—and so 
will everyone else. It’ll be what they call an outstanding 


[es pretty, clear-eyed child of Satan,” 


I don’t blame Davy Carr 
”? She smiled, 
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“I Want to Get Married for Keeps—to Feel That it’s Going to Last Always”’ 


sporting event.’’ Their eyes met in a flash of understand- 
ing laughter. ‘‘I think you’ll be wonderfully happy if you 
get the right man,’’ she went on. ‘‘ You have so much to 
give, Anne—health, prettiness, vitality.”” She added, as 
one who lingers over an apt word, ‘‘Yes, vitality. You’ll 
have children, and you’ll always be just as young as they 
are. My dear, you’ll be teaching your grandchildren to 
play tennis and ride!” 

But Anne was not to be beguiled from her dolorous 
thoughts. ‘‘Gee,”’ she exclaimed with sudden vehemence, 
“it was a terrible blunder for me to be a girl!’”?, Her hand 
swept back through the shingled blond hair, hair with just 
the faintest glint of red in it. ‘‘Listen, Mrs. Cheney; I 
wrote to dad and asked him if I could go down and stay 
with him at the mine in South America. I told him that 
I could ride and shoot, that I wasn’t afraid of snakes and 
bugs, an’ that I’d eat any sort of chow that happened along 
when I did. I wrote twelve pages, and then this morning I 
got this. Look at it!’”” A hand dug into the pocket of her 
coat and brought forth a cable message. ‘‘‘Climate bad 
for girls. Sorry. North soon. Happy birthday. Best 
love. Father.’ Darn it all, Mrs. Cheney, I don’t want to 
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be some man’s precious little flower! FE) 
or any other man’s. They take them} 
seriously. Piffle! Who wants to be gs) 
the time? It isn’t fair!” 
“But the dear thin. 
be sturdy oaks,”’ prote: 
Cheney. ‘And it’s n 
that the man you love ; 
than you are.” 
“I s’pose so,” agr 
Farquhar listlessly, “ii\ 
pen to be head oy 
She lapsed into anoth) 
silence. ‘‘It isn’t just) 
said at last, fluttering} 
message and stuffing it) 
her pocket, “‘that’s mal} 
impossible today. Bt 
you see, I promised Da’ 
let him know definitely; 
when I was twenty, and} 
he’s going to want an aj 
Mrs. Cheney’s eyes 
the girl’s face. | 
“‘T like Dave, but — 
paused, unconsciously 
the “but.” ‘Mrs. Chi 
people who come here {| 
Hills every summer woil, 
laugh in my teeth if ty 
me say this, but I’m jg 
conventional! I’m s¢ 
tional it hurts! 


him. I want to get m1 
keeps—to feel that it’s 
last always. Isupposetlt 
awfully younger- -genet 
about proposing.” | 
“No; my grandfath 
swore that grande 
posed to him. Probabli 
There’s always been i 
generation.” | 
“You're a peach!” i 
the girl impulsively. ‘| 
talk with you!” Shot: 
Mrs. Cheney with an a) 
fidence. ‘My aunt’n’u! 
always hoped that I 
Dave. They’ve been \ 
it. They’re going to bi 
if I don’t.” 
Mrs. Cheney was the! 
silent. ‘If I were you 
she said finally, ‘I think 
a resolution not to 4 
man unless I were will 
the proposing myself. | 
good test. Of course 
usually make the ma 
That’s what I did w 
Even now, whenever ly 
thing I make him sugge 
But Anne’s attentior 
away—upon a small fle: 
times black, sometime 
ing, which wheeled id 
sky across the links. 
“It’s an aeroplane,” said Anne. Elbows on hi 
she cupped her chin in her hands and gazed at it} 
“Have you ever flown?” she asked. “Gee, it’ 
spent a whole month’s allowance flying. Five 
flight. I had to go without an evening dress Iw 
was going to learn to fly, but dad got wind of it. 
was silence. ‘‘I’ll bet I’d make a good pilot!” st 
her low voice throbbing with conviction. 
“T’ll bet you would,” agreed Mrs. Cheney, “D’ 
don’t.” 
The terror of Bascom Hills was lost in contemp 
the plane. “I wonder who owns it?” she asked. 
“Eric said some man by the name of Squire h 
the old Johnson farm for experimental work.” 
“Squire?” asked Anne. “I wonder if it coul 
Squire. He was an aviator. I used to go to school 
sister. Fourteen-year-old girls used to bring her ¢ 
the privilege of swooning in front of his picture.” 
bolt upright suddenly. ‘‘Wouldn’t it be funnya if 
was Bill Squire!” 
“Oh, dear!” breathed Mrs. Cheney. She hap 
know that the pilot’s name was William. a 


s 


tatoes had once grown, there sprouted now a 
hroom—a balloon—bellying skyward, as big as 
Beside it, regulating the flow of gas from long 
nders of hydrogen into the balloon, stood Bill 
t the sound of hoofs thumping on the soft dirt 
inced up. 

* remarked his mechanic, O’Ryan; ‘“‘we got a 
told you we ought to put up a No Admittance 


angy black, with the small figure of a girl up, 
ise whipping in the breeze, swung in from the 
d the half distended balloon, snorted and tried to 
t in his tracks, forefeet pawing the air as if he 
ig. He pivoted, did cat hops backward, shaking 
eared up again as the girl resolutely swung him 
{ then danced a frantic side-step. 

im, cowboy!” called O’Ryan. He watched the 
ce and, by way of a verdict, announced, ‘‘The 
‘ y? 

arquhar, balancing in her stirrups, leaned for- 
king the horse’s neck, talking to him. For one 
ersuaded him to take forward he took three to 
j: and one backward. 

by the gas,’’ said Bill Squire. He sauntered over 
_ “Shall I hold his head for a minute?”’ he asked, 
» at her. 

Anne observed, an awfully nice smile; it made 
kles about his bright bluish-gray eyes, tugged at 
{ The sort of smile that made 
‘to smile in return. She did. 
iight—for a minute,” she an- 
ttling back in the saddle. 
such a fool! He probably 
1 going to try to make him 
| She nodded toward the bal- 
du might rub his nose a bit, 
wild. He likes it.” 

S tire, holding the reins behind 
ain, massaged the velvety 
i’ nose. 

9: you don’t mind my coming 
i(che girl quite formally. 

tt all,” replied Bill Squire. 
ur first visitor. We took the 
it a couple of weeks ago.” 
edded, by way of explanation, 
> ping some experimental work 
o.utics—engines and gliders 
. ‘rying to combine some new 


t balloon!” exclaimed Anne 
v%¢ all formality gone to the 
A balloon! How inthe world 
\jappen tc have a balloon?” 
11 her gaze from the immense 
te slowly in the breeze, upon 

man, in frank downright in- 


b if he realized that he were 

ind in his work, pricked his 

a a few steps. 

2” Bill Squire responded 

it lly, “it was this way. I got 

ey I didn’t expect, and I was 

Tight spend it foolishly—so I 

;|balloon. It was a bargain.” 

e'airly beamed upon him. 

-ensible thing to do!” she 

‘I think it showed splendid 

Pee 

tyes met and she laughed. 

fr people would think of buy- 

oon,’ she added, thinking of 
t. He certainly would not 

under any circumstances— 
'y became fashionable. 

s'ist a small one,’ explained 

{ve apologetically; ‘‘nineteen 

0 cubic feet.’’ 

|y rate,’”’ she observed judi- 

rat sounds like a great many. 

ong up pretty soon?’”’ 

S soon as she’s full.” 

|? are you going?” 

42a general wave of his hand. 

sterly.”? — 

Uion’t know where exactly?” 

ud forward, wide-eyed. 

1/0; just for a ride,” 

3 great!” Her fist thumped 

n the ‘saddle with such force 
did a few clog steps. “It 

good sport,”’ she added, her 

of wistful longing. 

Wit,” he replied. “It’s nice 

yi have something to think 

L to perch up on top of the 
t. Free ballooning has 


; 


it all over flying so far as sport goes. Just the same as 
sailing a boat and being pushed by a motor.” 

She nodded. ‘“‘Or riding horses and motoring.” 

“Same thing,” he agreed. ‘‘Engines are interesting to 
experiment with, as I’m going to be doing here. They’re 
fractious and temperamental. But after all the experi- 
menting is done and they’re fit for people to use, they’re 
just machines. Dependable, but not interesting.” 

“Just like the people who use them,” suggested, Anne. 

They agreed, laughing. 

Two men commenced to pass bulging canvas bags to the 
basket of the balloon, which was tugging restlessly at its 
ropes. 

“That’s ballast—sand,’’ he explained. 

“You take all that sand up with you?” she demanded, 
a little shocked. 

“Yes—or I’d shoot up like a rocket.” 

“But you could take a passenger up instead of the sand, 
couldn’t you?” 

“T could—but I wouldn’t like to dump a passenger over- 
board if I wanted to lighten the balloon. Tough on the 
passenger.”’ 

“Oh!” Anne appeared a trifle crestfallen. 

“Of course,’’ went on Bill Squire, ‘‘when we carry pas- 
sengers we take less ballast. It’s a case of equilibrium, you 
see. When we leave the ground we have the balloon just 
light enough to go up. We have more gas in the bag than 
we need, so we carry sand to counteract it. Then gas 


“Shall I Hold His Head for a Minute ?’’ 
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escapes, or contracts, and we dump ballast. If the gas 
expands ——”’ 

“Then you could!” she interrupted explosively. She 
swung to the ground, took a step toward Bill. “‘You could 
take a passenger!’’ It came close to being an accusation. 

“Yes,”’ he admitted. 

“Will you take me?”’ His head shook slowly. “I’d be 
willing to pay for my ride—out of next month’s allowance,”’ 
she pleaded desperately. ‘I’ve never been up in a balloon. 
I went down in a diver’s suit one time. I’ve been up in 
aeroplanes.” 

“T don’t do passenger work,” he said. 
ballooning is fairly dangerous.”’ 

“T’m not afraid!’ 

“T’m sure you’re not, but —— 

“Please listen,’’ she begged. ‘‘ You said it was nice to 
go up in a balloon when you wanted to think things out.” 
Her brown hand beat dramatically upon her breast. 
“Well, today’s my twentieth birthday and I—I have 
something that’s very important to think out. Honestly! 
Won’t you? Please?”’ 

Bill Squire’s gaze wandered from her beseeching eyes to 
the balloon and back again. 

“Are you sure your people wouldn’t have a fit?’’ he 
asked, beginning to weaken. 

“T’ve only got a father, and he’s in South America.” 

“Well ——” 

““You’re the top!”’ exclaimed Anne, pressing her gain. 

*“Are you sure you really want to 
go?” 

“Want to! Why, it’s the chance of 
a lifetime!” 

Her tone implied that King Richard 
had been merely fooling about the 
horse. 


““Sometimes 


” 


She stood beside Bill Squire in the 
basket, a quiet little smile of satisfac- 
tion playing about her mouth. Bill 
and O’Ryan, who was on the ground, 
were talking in the incomprehensible 
jargon of ballooning. Sacks of ballast 
were passed back and forth. 

“Stand clear,’”’ ordered Bill finally. 
His eyes shifted about in a final inspec- 
tion and came to the girl. ‘“We’re 
going to weigh off now,” he said. 
“You're still sure you want to go?” 

Angry impatience surged through 
Anne Farquhar. Why did men always 
think that girls were such vacillating 
little idiots? 

“Of course I want to go!” 

He laughed. ‘All right; we’re off.’ 

Then, inexplicably, the green earth 
slid silently from beneath them, be- 
came a variously tinted patchwork, 
angular, spotted with dark oblongs of 
houses, cut and cross-cut by the gray 
ribbons of roads upon which tiny cars 
made microscopic progress. The greens 
on the golf links became small emerald 
squares, and the lake near the club- 
house an oval mirror reflecting the blue 
of the sky. 

Bill was about to dump out more 
ballast but Anne Farquhar’s cool rush- 
ing laughter made him turn. She 
seemed for the moment utterly un- 
conscious of him, unconscious of 
everything except a newly found en- 
chantment. Her hat was off, blond 
hair stirring lazily, her head slightly 
back. Her arms hung limply at her 
sides, as though they were of little use 
to her, now that she had found wings. 
Her attitude, that complete abandon- 
ment of herself to her mood,told Bill 
Squire better than anything she could 
have expressed in words that she loved 
flight, loved it as he did, and all his 
senses quickened in response. She 
seemed so young, gloriously young, 
venturesome and gay. 

He remembered suddenly that he 
had been about to cast over more bal- 
last. As the sand trickled down, 
spreading fanlike in the air and dis- 
appearing, he said, ‘‘We’re going to 
get a down gust in a minute—as we 
cross over the lake.”’ 

The basket gave a slight lurch. He 
caught her arm, steadied her, and in 
answer to her unspoken look of in- 
quiry, explained, ‘‘We’ll drop a few 
hundred feet before the wind shoves 
us out of it, then we’ll get an up gust.” 

(Continued on Page 189) 


Ah, did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you, 

And did you speak to him again? 
How strange if seems, and new! 


to write my autobiography. No, I leave 

that to men still in love with their own 
egos, that wondrous love affair which is apt 
to outlive all others. Something of myself, 
indeed, I shall be obliged here and there to 
bring in to make a background for these ran- 
dom memories of a period in which, in spite 
of the alleged irreverence of the present gen- 
eration, I have found, in talking to younger 
people, a surprisingly enthusiastic interest; 
but that something shall be as little as possi- 
ble. As I once wrote in a book for William 
Watson: 


T's reader must not fear that I am going 


These to thee, Will, from critic to creator— 
My only greatness is to praise the greater. 


A sentiment, I hope, of commendable mod- 
esty. And, by the way, I should have said 
Sir William Watson, for most of my early 
friends seem to have become knights. Who 
was it, by the way, who said that ‘‘London is 
now a City of Dreadful Knights’’? 


The Autocrat’s Letter 


HEN I was a boy, poets were compara- 

tively rare beings and poetry societies 
were comparatively unknown blessings. There 
was a Browning Society, and later a Rhymers’ 
Club, of which I shall have to speak; but those 
were about all. Poets were still mysterious 
beings, and to meet one was a thrilling ex- 
perience. No one glibly called himself or her- 
self a poet. There was still an Old World 
sentiment, as Mrs. Browning said: 


That name is royal 
And to wear it like a queen I dare not. 


Such, indeed, was my state of innocence 
in my school days in Liverpool that when a 
friendly schoolmaster took me into a book- 
shop to buy a Vergil, and, pointing toa volume 
on the counter, said, ‘‘ This is Mr. Swinburne’s 
new volume,” I provoked his laughter by ask- 
ing, ‘‘Are there poets still alive?’’ For, to tell 
a truth which may well seem incredible to- 
day, I had a notion that poets were mythical 
beings who lived in an earlier age of the world, 


an illusion which, I need hardly say, I was not long to 
That, as I say, was in Liverpool, a city which 


preserve. 
might well excuse the mistake. 


Yet, apart from those happy personal memories which 
the most prosaic city must have for one born there, Liver- 
pool, before I left it, had given me my first thrilling glimpse 
In its Adelphi Hotel I once had tea 
It was in 1886, and 
England, which adored his writings, was féting him with 
something like royal honors. In those days I was an en- 
thusiastic bibliophile, and among my treasures was an 
Elzevir edition of the Colloquies of Erasmus, which, to my 
delight one 
day in read- 


of embodied fame. 
with Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes! 


a 


ing the Pro- sacrificing so much of my time and strength as to 
fessor at the incapacitate me from any effective literary labour. 
Breakfast A large part of every day has to be sacrificed in 
Table, I dis- replying to correspondents and in acknowledging 


covered was 
identical with 
the Elzevir 
mentioned in 
that book. 
The discovery 
resulted in a 
piece of boy- 
ish doggerel 
about Elze- 
virs which 
was printed in 
bookish 
magazine, and 
which I sent, 
with a letter, 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes 


experience the joy with which some weeks afterward I re- 
ceived a letter of four pages from my Boston hero written 
in his own hand. I reproduce it here for the benefit of bib- 
liophiles and those who are sensible enough still to read 
one of the most vivacious and stimulating of causeurs. 
Doctor Holmes was then seventy-seven, and the fact that 
he should take the trouble to write four pages to 
an unknown boy across the sea speaks no little 
for the kindness of his heart. 


“Boston, March 5, 1886. 
“My Dear Sir: I confess that your letter fright- 
ened me. I am gradually coming to the conclusion 
that I cannot keep my correspondence without 


the books and pamphlets of all sorts and sizes 
which every day brings me. However, I did read 
your letter, and, of course, I found it interesting. 
First, I was pleased to know that you liked my 
writings. Weare all human, more or less, and most 
of us like to be acceptable to our fellow mortals. 
Then it is a comfort to be told that one’s writ- 
ings have solaced, instructed, entertained or even 
amused one’s unknown friends. I get a great 
many letters that tell me such things and I can- 
not say that I have ever got tired of them. So on 
this ground I thank you. I enjoyed your verses, too, and 
I lived over with you the delight of your first sight of an 
imprimatur. The little compliment to myself did not 
make them less palatable. I not only like your poem, but 
I am pleased to recognise a brother bibliophile. I have a 


to Doctor fewrare books in my library of five or six thousand—some 
Holmes. inceunabula—the best, not my oldest, a Nicholas Jenson of 
Only a book- 1481—a Valerius Maximus of 1474, etc. etc., a few Aldi—a 
xT aIepon TONNAGE ish lad of number of Elzevirs, etc., but I only care for a few speci- 


Algernon C. Swinburne 


nineteen can 


mens and am not a collector. I picked up in Lyons, fifty 


George Meredith, From an 
Etching by Hollyer 


AK 


AW 


years ago, a copy of the Aphorisms ¢} 
rates edited by Rabelais with hij 
Prefaces from which I extracted a 
the Rabelais Club of London. 
“Well, I wish you all success iny 
as a book fancier and a man of” 
thank you, particularly for the two 
little volumes of Wordsworth’s Poe 
I much fancy. f 
“But you must not depend on m\ 
respondent, for I am entirely uneq| 
labour my unknown friends lay up} 
thank them none the less for thei 
pressions. j 
‘Believe me, my dear sir, ] 
“Sincerely you’ 
“OLIVER WENDELL He 


or 


It was some three months after; 
Doctor Holmes visited England, ani 
me a note from London and invyii| 
call on him at Liverpool on his wa} 
America. Never shall I forget his qui 
figure, with his humor-saturated fac 
all over like a withered apple, anj 
quisite courtliness of his welcome tr 
sat with him, scarcely able to belii 
really he, ‘‘over the teacups” that 
afternoon. r 

Very soon after that I was to p 
exceedingly youthful volume of } 
own, whose only excuse for exi 
that it introduced me to a frien 
publisher, Mr. John Lane, and so t 
London, where I speedily “‘comm\| 
thor,’ or rather journalist, my ei 
being the writing of a Books and { 
column for the famous radical par 
Star,” a column that up to that timi 
written by Mr. Clement Shorter, i 
ascended to higher spheres, as edil 
“Illustrated London News,” sphere 
he is still happily active—as he wet 
not yet having attained to any col 
antiquity. 


George Moore’s Quer 


iI AM proud to think that amon 
leagues were the distinguish] 
critic, Mr. A. B. Walkley, and Mil 
Shaw, who wrote musical criticism 
initials ‘“C. di B.’—Corno di Basst 
ther gentleman having yet, even now, attained 
of knighthood. On my coming to London I bro; 
me the manuscript of a book on George Mered) 
was soon published by Mr. Lane, who also invic 
be his reader, many since-famous manuscripts ll 
ing through my hands. I was thus fairly laurt 
that literary world/ 
Liverpool had seem(/é 
dream. A young mi 
at once a reviewer | 
newspaper and a ]k 
reader will not lo 
without friends, t)l 
may occasionally, 
moments, wonder iy 
he is loved for himsea 
much for his review! 
Which reminds n( 
ing of Mr. George 1) 
the only occasion w# 
the pleasure of tall 
him. He was livit| 
the quaint old Teme 
had brought some 
enthusiasm to his 
listened with kindlyt! 
his curiously blond 
long and solemn <4 
like a dripping cat 
when I had finished, he turned and said, “CF 
you, dear Le Gallienne. It’s very charming—bt) 
in a newspaper?”’ Many a time since have I hal? 
to recall that remark, with its shrewd human iif 
that admiration so vocal to one’s face, and sc 
lent—in the newspapers. A 
Mr. Moore was then becoming known as 


stormy petrels of the violent revolutionary age 
then coming upon us, and causing no little di: 
anger in senior Victorian bosoms. Mr. William) 


* dramatic criticism, was another; and, of course, 
sjard Shaw, with his Fabian socialism, his vege- 
s; his pepper-and-salt woolen clothing, was still 

His plays were yet some way off. These men, 
{| H. W. Massingham, the fighting editor of the 

j jiily Chronicle, and one or two others, constituted 

‘called the new journalism, marked by an aggres- 
acacing individualism, a natural and often savage 

riting, which brought a peculiar freshness of at- 

ie; as of oncoming storm into the placid, conven- 
yispaper world. 

4, mmensely invigorating to hear men speaking out 
al human voice, as it was startling to see actually 
t 1dacities of opinion that gave us some such shock 
fenken has recently brought to America. One 
hat the new journalism was grimly out for busi- 
there was an ominous rumbling in the air as of 
vers. But there was a new common note, coarse 
ved, in this writing, too—sans-culottish, so to 
jth alone made one feel that the world was passing 
| hands of gentlemen—doubtless for its own good! 
s] also that these men, sincere and clever as they 
we of a smaller race than the men of the great era 
that preceded them. 
There was a vulgar 
exploitation of mi- 
nor personalities. 
The era of the en- 
gineered boom was 
beginning, and one 
had a feeling that 
men were getting 
famous too quick. 
The bud was already 
being taken for the 
flower. Hasty un- 
ripe biographies be- 
gan to be written, 
and autobiography 
even was beginning 
| ioe to precede achieve- 
ment. Knighthoods, 
too, were already be- 
ginning to go cheap. 
o. or ill, the old order was unmistakably changing. 
e.ore, it was a romantic age to be born in, for most 
> reat figures of that old order were still alive, in 
id eminence. 
pities, Mr. Gladstone and Lord Beaconsfield still 
carge, with the sinister figure of Mr. Chamberlain 
e rotagonist of the new business man’s 
nent. In literature and art, most of 
~t Victorians were on their thrones— 
y at Coniston, Carlyle in Chelsea, 
Spencer in Brighton, Tennyson rus- 
vh laurels in Haslemere or the Isle of 
(is Andrew Lang wrote, ‘‘The Master’s 
in the isle’’—all the Pre-Raphaelites 
ill in their mysterious sacrosanct se- 
1 Rossetti, like some high priest behind 
! in his old romantic house in Chelsea; 
{with one foot in the new age, making 
il books at Kelmscott House, and tap- 

snd wall papers in Oxford Street, writ- 

Dream of John Ball and preaching 
i to unsympathetic mobs in Trafalgar 

Swinburne and Theodore Watts— 
change his name to Watts-Dunton— 
eping their odd bachelor household 
| in Putney; Meredith was in haughty 
{on at Box Hill in Surrey; Browning, 
(tically ubiquitous at tea parties and 
/atigable diner-out, was writing more 
ire cryptically, with occasional divine 
implicities; and Matthew Arnold was 
‘aching sweetness and light to a world 
stines. 


NC /ING BY A. B. HALL FOR THE HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 
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| George H. Moore 


Memories of Irving 


JINAL NEWMAN’S beautiful fading 
re was still at the Brompton Oratory 
astute worldly Cardinal Manning was 
Westminster. Painters such as G. F. 
Burne-Jones and Millais were still 
3; and the Lyceum Theater, with 
(rving and the ever lovely Miss Ellen 
vas the high temple of the drama; while 
and Sullivan, with their imperishable 
were delighting the town. The Gaiety 
: , home of coryphées and gilded youth, 
) in its apogee; while Wagner was the 
enter of serious music. 

Sa wonderful London, particularly to a 
hero worshiper from Darkest Liver- 
lustrious presences, now rapidly become 
ogical, walked the streets, visible im- 
» and still I recall the thrill of seeing 


Henry Irving boarding a hansom in the Strand, for it was 
my first sight of a great man. Irving was the idol of Lon- 
don cabmen, and I remember the face of the cabby that 
drove him that day almost as clearly as his own—how it lit 
up at the sight of him, with what alacrity he climbed down 
from his box, with what pride and eager recognition of his 
celebrated fare he touched his hat and flung 
open the apron—‘‘ Mr. Hirving, sir’’; for he 
was not yet “Sir ’Enery.”’ No prince of the 
blood could have received greater homage, and 
there were probably no cabmen between the 
Lyceum and Charing Cross with whom Irving 
was not on friendly terms. 

There is a story that one evening, as Irving 
arrived at his stage door, the cab horse fell 
down dead. Laconically, Irving drew a twenty- 
pound note from his pocket, handed it to the 
cabby with a ‘‘Buy another!’’ and vanished 
into the theater. 

To have seen Irving on the street seemed 
wonderful, but the sympathetic reader will _ 
doubtless understand my youthful feelings 
when, a few months afterward, I sat at supper 
at Sir Arthur Pinero’s and saw my hero within 
a few yards of me, and other great persons 
scattered about in careless profusion. ‘‘How 
those gods look!”’ But the climax of that un- 
forgettable evening was when, having taken 
leave of my host and hostess, and seeking my 
hat and coat in the cloakroom, a footman came 
running after me with ‘“‘ Wait a moment, sir. 
Mr. Irving would like to speak to you.’”’ And 
there in the hall, for several incredible mo- 
ments, he was walking to and fro by my side, 
with his hand in a brotherly way on my shoul- 
der, and graciously pretending familiarity with 
my then not very voluminous writings. That 
strange, distinguished face, that even stranger voice, the 
voice of Hamlet and Shylock—could it be real? And then 
a few days later a letter in his handwriting, so cryptically 
undecipherable that I can reproduce it for the reader, who 
may care to see it, for the handwriting’s sake, without 
much fear of his discovering its complimentary nature. 


It was to another famous actor of the time—Wilson 
Barrett, of Claudian and Silver King fame—that I owed, 
in Hazlitt’s phrase, ‘“‘My first acquaintance with poets.” 
Mr. Barrett had engaged me as his literary secretary, a 
post which entailed duties little more arduous than hang- 
ing about the wings—another wonder world—and casting 
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sheep’s eyes on pretty young actresses waiting to go on. 
Mr. Barrett, having learned that I should like to meet 
Swinburne, offered to take me with him to the sacred 
Pines, Putney, for lunch. 

Some few years before, as I have said, I had wondered if 
poets still existed in our modern prosaic world. Now I was 
to see one of the 
greatest living 
poets, actually liv- 
ing and breathing 
before me. ‘Ah, 
did you once see 
Shelley plain?’’ 
Well, I was going 
to see Swinburne, 
and so strange 
and dreamlike it 
seemed to me that 
when at last I 
found myself 
seated at the 
luncheon table, 
with the great 
lyric master be- 
fore me, I pinched 
my leg under the 
table to persuade 
myself of the 
reality. 

“There sits the 
poet of Atalanta 
in Calydon,’’ I 
said over and over 
to myself, as I 
watched him ten- 
derly wiping with 
his napkin the 
neck of the pint of Bass which was Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
allowance to the friend over whose hazardously lyrical 
nature he watched with a brotherly care. 


Luncheon With Damon and Pythias 


WAS all hush and awe that day, and any sense of humor 

I possessed was subdued by reverence. Though I did con- 
trive on later visits to have one or two conversations with 
Swinburne, there was no question of my talking to him 
that day. To gaze on his splendid brow, still scantily aure- 
oled with his flamboyant red hair, and lit up with eager 
blue eyes of a surprising youthfulness, was more than 
enough. Besides, conversation with Swinburne 
was, generally speaking, impossible, for he was 
so impenetrably deaf that only the slightly 
raised utterance of Mr. Watts-Dunton to which 
he was accustomed, or the most miraculous 
organ of Mr. Barrett’s splendid voice, was able 
to pierce his aural solitude. 

When he entered the room he greeted me 
with that distinguished courtesy of man- 
ner which all who met him have observed, a 
courtly bow after the fashion of the great Old 
World. That was all, but how much it seemed! 
And even had he been able to hear me, I was 
too busy hero-worshiping to have found a word 
to say. He himself talked much and well, ina 
rather high voice, with a curious, explosive, 
breathless, singsong intonation, with some- 
thing of impatient scorn, the subject being 
contemporary politics, and a curiously—as it 
seemed to me—humorless humor, as of one to 
whom humor is inappropriate. 

There was, indeed—I say it with unabated 
reverence—something absurd, as it were, mis- 
begotten, about Swinburne, which no truthful 
picture can omit; something that made people 
turn and laugh at him in the streets, as I once 
saw some carters do as he went by on Wimble- 
don Common, with his eccentric, dancing— 
one might even say epileptic—gait, his palms 
spread open behind him in a tense nervous 
way. He was certainly an odd, scarcely hu- 
man figure; and he and Watts-Dunton made 
the quaintest pair. There is no harm, I hope, 
in setting down the humorous memory I have 
of a later visit at the Pines, for surely one may 
smile at a great man’s oddities without sacri- 
lege; and in Watts-Dunton’s case, my ad- 
miration for him soon grew, as for all who 
knew him, into genuine affection. No more 
generous friend ever lived, and his kindness to 
young writers was a rare and precious thing. 

On the ‘day I am thinking of, the peculiari- 
ties of this elderly Damon and Pythias seem 
to have struck me with peculiar force, though, 
believe me, I remained as conscious as ever 
that I was, so to say, in the Presence. I was to 
lunch with the two great men alone and I was 

(Continued on Page 183) 
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VII 
Pies MULLINS rose late. After 


the rain the Purgatory sun had 

been hot and drowsy; hehad taken 
a long noon, asleep under a soap weed, 
and scalded; and so came late and 
loitering to Salamanca, with a head 
somewhat aswim from long hours of 
blazing sunlight, and had been glad for 


his bed in the Kit Car- 
son House. 
Still yawning, he 


looked at his watch. 
Eleven o’clock. 
Twelve hours of solid 
sleep. His bones 
ached, too, and his 
joints were stiff. 

“Pliny, old boy,” 
said Pliny, ‘“‘this is 
certainly going to be 
a lesson to me, as the 
lad said when they 
hung him. But what 
do I learn by it? 
Nothing! Come on, 
boy, let’s get shaved.”’ 

Still yawning, he 
went to dinner. Car- 
son House coffee was 
well brewed, a good pick-up; greatly 
refreshed, he joined his fellow guests 
on the wide cool porch for quiet talk 
and the luxury of shade, to breathe the 
deep sparkling air. A tip brought to 
him arrears of newspapers— Denver, 
Albuquerque, El Paso. He perused 
them with waning interest. At two 
o’clock he grew restless. The poker 
game started at about three, usually. 
But sometimes it was earlier. He 
really ought to go out to Webb. 
Tommy was due to strike water soon. He shuffled 
and searched the papers. At about half past two 
he strolled into Jake Henry’s saloon. 

The barkeeper was a new man, beefy and broad. 

““Yes?”’ he said as Pliny breasted the bar. 

“Give me a good cigar—a Lew Wallace.’ The 
barroom wasempty. ‘‘Jakeupstairs?”’ asked Pliny. 

“Jake? Sold out and gone. Tod Blake owns this joint 
now—him and me—mostly him. I’m Bill Austin—Sala- 
manca Slim. Tod’s upstairs startin’ a little game. You 
know the way?” 

“Well, yes.’’ Pliny went thoughtfully up the stairs, not 
very well pleased. Jake Henry was, to use Malloch’s word, 
a known man. His game was square. Have to look up this 
new lad and see how about it. Now, Pliny, you be careful! 

His displeasure increased when he went into the poker 
room. He saw there two faces that he knew and did not 
like—Grice, of Webb, Lithpin Tham, of Webb; three faces 
that he did not know and did not like; only Bud Faulkner 
of the old friendly and familiar gang. 

“Buy in, fellow,’ said Bud. “This is easy. These boys 
from Webb and Saragossy are pie for Salamanca. Boys, 
this is Mullins—Mullins, these are the boys.” 

““T’m Blake,” said the new owner, rising to introduce 
himself. ‘‘Pleasure to meet you.’ He extended his hand. 
““You’ve got a bundle of money in the safe that you left 
with Jake Henry. He turned it over to me to hold for you. 
Get it any time. Sit in?” 

“Why, no,” said Pliny. “Just thought I’d drop in and 
see the boys and look on a spell. Yesterday noon I went to 
sleep in the shade. Shade moved over and I didn’t, so I 
was half cooked before I woke up.” He turned to Grice. 
*“Aren’t you and Tham over sort of early?” 

“Today’s pay day, if that’s what you mean,”’ said Grice. 
“But we got tired of waitin’, and we’re not needed much 
just now. Mighty little coal got out on pay day, or the 
week after, for that matter. Hank’]l take care of our money 
for us. Tomorrow, or mebbe the day after, we’ll go back 
and let Hank and Archie take a whirl. They’re spinnin’ 
good for us. Glad we came.” 

Pliny watched the game in silence. He noticed that Bud, 
Grice and Lithpin Tham won consistently. Such had not 
been their practice. After an hour he went out and wan- 
dered back to the Carson House in some discontent. Here, 
after a season, he encountered Lafe Yancey. 

“How come Jake to pull stakes and slip off so sudden?” 
asked Pliny. 

“Well, these fellows offered to swap him a better layout 
in Saragossa and gave him a nice piece of money to boot, so 
he took them up. Just like getting money from home.” 

“Know anything about these guys?”’ 
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For Nearly Two Hours He 
Had Lain Hidden Under 
a Cut Bank in the Bed of 
the Tormes; Long Hours of Fear, Fume 
ing, Impatient for the Dark and Escape 


“Slim used to live here. He wasn’t liked. Don’t know 
anything about Blake. I don’t go to Saragossa much. Got 
no use for the place. Ask your friend Malloch. He lives 
there.” 

““Some way Malloch never did seem to like me,”’ mused 
Pliny in slow wonderment. “Say, I don’t see anything of 
Pete or Buck Maguire or Aleck. They in town?” 

“Oh, yes. But they haven’t been around to the poker 
parlor yet. They’re a little leery of Slim.” 

“Well, I’ll tell you what,” said Pliny. 
give poker the go-by.” 

“Me too,’’ said Lafe. ‘‘I’m done playing poker.”’ 

“Do you suppese Malloch would try to bait a trap for 
me?” demanded Pliny. ‘‘Looks like small business for a 
man like him. He couldn’t hurt me much, thimble-riggin’ 
like that.” 

“Malloch would do anything. He may have some kind 
of a deadfall rigged up to clean you down to the bone, for 
all I know.” 

“Well, I’m through,” said Pliny decidedly and somewhat 
peevishly. ‘‘After supper I get me a good book with nice 
big print. And tomorrow I’m going out to my well.” 

At eight that night Pliny bought his first stack. Lafe did 
not sit in till nearly nine. Seven is a full table; Blake gave 
up his seat to Lafe, as is the habit of the house. Bud Faulk- 
ner, Grice, Lithpin Tham, Yancey, Blanding, of Saragossa, 
Mullins, Fowler, of Saragossa, back to Bud again; so they 
sat. 

The game went as games will; ups and downs and the 
industrious little slot for the kitty, the memory trainer. 
Blake, retired, sat tip-chaired and at ease, with an eye to 
see that the kitty had ever its just due; Salamanca Slim or 
his assistant brought drinks or cigars on order—cigars, 
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mostly; the pastime of po 
not thrive upon alcohol. 
Pliny won and lost, lost ; 
lost and bought and won ag 
then repeated that process; 
net result that he sat behindt 
of expensive chips, for all of | 
had paid. Bud lost and lo 
slowly and 
Grice won sl 
continued 
slowly, with 
while a spee 
Lithpin Th; 
without effc 
sistently, ; 
painlessly, wi! 
petual raking 
shading litt] 
with littlehar 
ing big hands 
ger hands, do 
struction, lay 
to winners, 
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spread outaf 
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Lafe won 
rather stead 
ning no big | 
losing none, 
spectacular | 
with hands never bet 
middling, he was wel 
good. But Fowler an 
ing, the members fro 
gossa, lost steadily, 
recklessly; lost by bad 
by poor play; called 
hands and laid down 
ones; so that only th 
and butter-brained play 
unlucky Faulkner in 1 
at all, or permitted PI 
something near even. 
- the Saragossas lost s 
Grice and Yancey, 
donations upon Lit 
their heaviest losses 
each other—a fact privately remarked for fut 
by the northeast one fourth, or upper right- 
of Pliny’s brain. Nine o’clock. Ten o’clock. 
It was somewhere between the hours last né 
Lithpin Tham, for once holding the small cards 
big ones, dropped out discreetly at the beginnin 
ing match between Blanding and Fowler and lef 
fight it out. The two gentlemen raised each othe 
of Blanding’s chips decorated the table center, @ 
falling short of Fowler’s last bet, that gentle 
pushed in his entire stack. Mr. Blanding pr 
wallet and took therefrom a goodly sheaf of bi 
“Two hundred short, I was,’’ remarked M 
“‘And I raise you a thousand more.” q 
Pliny’s eyes grew round at this; the cow co 
table stakes. He looked a question at Bud Faulk 
laughed and nodded. 
“They play it that way here,” he said. 
Fowler frowned, fingering the bills to check 
he felt for his coat hanging on the back of h 
found there a long pocketbook even more hea\ 
than Blanding’s. : f 
“T ought to raise you back, but I won’t,” hea 
“T’ll just call that bet, and I’ve got you beat to 
“Only you’re not sure of it?” 
“Only I’m not sure of it,” agreed Fowler. 
called you. But if you’re ashamed to show your hé 
at mine. Just a little full house—a five full.” | 
“That’s good!” said Blanding. “A big flus 
got.”’ He glanced around the table for sympath 
wouldn’t that stagger you?’”’ he demanded. “He 
give me some more checks—two or three s 
picked off a layer of bills. ; 
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tion is what I’m after,’’ announced Pliny. 
y a poker game before where a man could play 
of his pocket unless he had declared himself 
: played so much money behind his stack on 
I don’t understand this way of doing business.”’ 
ules,” grunted the house, cigar in teeth, sizing 
ss for Blanding. 

m used to table stakes and I don’t like your 
one little bit,’ declared Pliny. 

w, let me tell you how it works,”’ said Blake, 
iis labors. ‘“‘It’s exactly like table stakes, the 
, if you want to play table stakes; and it gives 
if action is what you’re after. You’re always 
_show-down for what you have in front of you, 
le stakes. 

‘entleman goes down in his pocket to make a 
) you can go down in your pocket to call him if 
. Or you can raise him if you want to. But you 
‘0 dig up to call his side bet unless you feel like 
ve in what you have before you and you get a 
her 

| been in that pot just now,” supplemented 
hly, “you havin’ the best hand, but not feelin’ 
1ough to dig down in your jeans—well, you 
‘won all your money called for, and the other 
have been betting each other till now. It 
rt you any. Don’t you see?”’ 

21 do,” said Pliny. His brow wrinkled; his 
ice roved the table; his eye, quite expression- 
d on Bud’s in passing; and Bud, for a casual 
relayed the same expressionless tidings over to 
y. ‘“H’m! I see!’’ he assented dubiously. 
‘nd which and what?” 

his way,” explained the house: ‘‘We used to 
takes up in Saragossa. And there was a lot of 
yere—mining men, cattle buyers and so on— 
all their chips and we wouldn’t let them pull 
thooks. Then they’d get up from the poker 
ng their hands face down; they’d go over to 
le and bet each other to a standstill on the side. 
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Then they’d come back and turn over their hands to settle 
the side bets. That was a nuisance. It delayed the game 
and made arguments. So we made the rules this way, and 
it works all right.” 

““H’m!” said Pliny, unconvinced. “Looks like it would 
give a man a chance to flash a big roll and walk off with a 
lot of pots he wasn’t entitled to.”’ 

“Yes,” said Blanding jovially, ‘‘and then again he might 
flash a big roll and walk home talking to himself.” 

“Oh, well, let her flicker!’”’ conceded Pliny. ‘But if 
you’ve got a needle and thread behind the bar, have them 
bring it up. I want to sew up my pocket.”’ 

““Give us a new deck,” said Blanding. 

Midnight came and went; lunch loomed in the offing. 

“T wonder what’s keeping Slim,’’ said Blake. ‘‘He 
should have been here with those drinks long ago. I’ll go 
call him.” 

He rose and walked to the door. Blanding was dealer. 
As Yancey made the cut, Blake, near the door, dropped his 
cigar. He bent to pick it up, rising in time to butt his head 
into Slim as he came through the doorway. The tray tipped 
with a crash of glass; the partners exchanged confidences 
as to the mishap. Pliny picked up his hand. He had four 
tens cold—four tens and an ace. 

Pliny paused for the merest fraction of a moment. Ina 
seven-handed game, when the first man holds winning 
cards, it is the accepted practice to pass for a raise. But 
the upper right-hand corner of Pliny’s nimble brain made 
comment upon the coincidence of this unusual hand with 
the clash in the doorway. Pliny opened the pot for a 
modest stake and awaited events, with every faculty keyed 
and alert. 

“T’ll protect you,’’ purred Fowler. ‘“‘Let’s keep the 
pikers out. I'll raise you about fifty—no, wait! Tham 
looks like he might be wanting in, so I’ll make it a hundred. 
We don’t want any bobtail flushes drawing out on us.”’ 

Bud passed; Grice hesitated, and passed, tapping the 
table sharply with his bunched cards. 

“Oh, well, let it thlide—I path,” said Lithpin Tham, and 
tittered. ‘‘But I thure would like to thee one card with 
thethe. Queenth and fiveth, I’ve got; but I can’t thtand 
the raith.”’ 
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He laid his hand down face up: queens and fives, with 
an ace. Grice faced his own hand: two kings, two jacks 
and a five-spot. 

“Why, I can beat you!”’ he said. 

“Here, here!’’ said Blake roughly. ‘‘You’ve got no 
right to show your cards. You boys ought to know better 
than that.’’ He scowled, and his voice was a deep growl 
utterly foreign to his usual suave and mellow tones; it was 
plain that he was still ruffled by his recent mishap at the 
doorway. He shook a monitory finger at the culprits. ‘‘If 
you don’t want to play your hand, it’s your business to 
throw it in the discard.” 

“Why, whereth the harm?” inquired Tham, unabashed. 

“Well, I’ll show you,” replied the exasperated house. 
“Just to make it plain, suppose that you fellows had faced 
up four small spades apiece. Then if Yancey here had four 
big spades, would he be likely to draw? Exposed cards 
might make a heap of difference any time.” 

“T thee!” said Tham, subdued. 

“So do I,”’ remarked Pliny, and he did. An ace in his 
hand and one in Tham’s; no one could hold four aces over 
his four tens; nor four kings, queens or jacks. No one 
could hold a straight flush with ace, king, queen or jack at 
the top; his four tens forbade that. And three fives had 
been exposed; a straight flush, headed by any card below 
a ten, was impossible in hearts, spades or diamonds; the 
five-spots in each of these suits had been exposed and were 
in the discard; he had an invincible hand—almost. 

““Pass,”’ said Yancey. 

Mr. Blanding considered his hand with evident per- 
plexity. 

“T’ve got better than any four big spades,” he an- 
nounced. ‘‘But I hardly know how to play them. I don’t 
want to drive Mr. Mullins out; but then, again, I want to 
get even with Fowler for beating my flush. Guess I'll tilt 
her a lot,’”’ he decided, and did. 

Pliny meditated. 

“Why, that’ll take most all my chips,’’ he said mildly. 
He rubbed his chin caressingly. ‘“‘H’m! And I could raise 
that again, too, if | was a mind to. I might dig down in my 
pants pocket, and then I’ve got quite a wad in the safe 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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“They Found a Horse’s Track, Shod All Around, Coming From the East, the Other Side of Webb, to This Place Where the Car Was Wrecked”’ 
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Martin Fogg Persists—By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


acing. He was a bulky, pudgy man, wearing clothes 

of American cut and material; a man out of condi- 
tion, it would seem from his breathlessness after his walk 
from the mainland, but with great, muscular arms and a 
magnificent chest. His color was unwholesome, but his 
stature almost the stature of a prize fighter. From the 
first he showed few signs of desiring to ingratiate himself 
with the man whom he had come to visit. 

“Say, this is a long way you’ve brought me to collect my 
bit!’’ he grumbled as Channay motioned him to a seat and 
Parsons, the discreet manservant, left the room. ‘Letters 
too! I’ve written you a dozen times!” 

““My opportunities for correspondence,’’ Channay ex- 
plained, ‘‘have been scanty. Also, as you know, I always 
affected a secretary. My own handwriting is atrocious.” 

“‘Just a line would have done,” Sayers grumbled. ‘A 
check would have been better. I need the money, but it’s 
the hell of a way to have to come and fetch it.” 

“At least,’ Channay reminded him, “‘you cannot say 
that I invited you.” 

“Look here, Mr. Glib Tongue,”’ Sayers said roughly, ‘‘I 
never did care about you much when you had one of those 
sarcastic fits on. Plain English is what we need just now. 
I want my share of the syndicate’s profits. Nigh on thirty 
thousand pounds, I make it. What’s doing?” 

“Nothing,” was the curt reply. 

Sayers’ eyes seemed to have become smaller. It was 
noticeable now that there was a tinge of green in them. 
They had retreated into a setting of pudgy flesh. 

“You mean,” he persisted, ‘‘that you’re not parting?” 

“Precisely. I am not parting.” 

The newcomer sat quite still. It was probable that he 
had been prepared for aresponse of this sort. Nevertheless, 


Hyeine. 2 SAYERS’ manner was from the first men- 
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there was something portentous in his silence. His right 
hand, with its thick fingers, left his knee and was on its 
way to his hip pocket. Channay, however, was much 


quicker. From the open drawer in front of him he drew 
out an ugly little automatic. Sayers cowered back in his 
place. 


“T can defend myself if necessary, you see,’’ Channay 
observed. ‘‘I am not in favor of this sort of dispute, how- 
ever. We’re in a country with old-fashioned ideas as to the 
use of firearms. I would rather settle our difference in 
another way.” ; 

“You can settle it by paying me what you owe me,” the 
other declared. ‘‘I’ve got to have that money, and the 
sooner you make your mind up to it the better.” 

Gilbert Channay sighed. He thrust his hand into his 
breast coat pocket, drew out a small morocco-bound book, 
and from it a slip of paper. He held it out toward Sayers. 

“Your signature?” he asked. 

The man flushed; a streak of color, unhealthy, almost 
purple, crept into his cheeks. 

“Where did you get that?’? he demanded. 

“Never mind,” was the cold reply. ‘“‘I have it. You are 
one of those who plotted to break my life and to help your- 
selves to the money which had been made through my 
brains and enterprise. A very honorable proceeding! One 
part of it was all right. The second is where you fall down. 
Not a man who signed this paper shall touch a penny of the 
money. That is my decision. Now you can go back to the 
States, or wherever you came from, as quickly as you like. 
The sight of you is unpleasant to me.” 

Sayers rose to his feet. He kept his hands well away 
from his hip pocket though. : 
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““Channay,” he exclaimed, “‘this is a dirty’ 

Gilbert Channay flourished for a moment tl 
of paper which he was just returning to his pi 

“Not so dirty as this,’’ he retorted. 

“There are others besides me,”’ Sayers went 0, 
make you disgorge, as I shall.” \ 
“Two of them have tried,” Gilbert Chani 
“They didn’t get very far with it. Neither wil 
Sayers, remember this—I mention it for m) 
than yours: The men who signed this accurs 
are my enemies, but of the whole lot you ar 
like and despise the most. You are the man I 
he was broke to the world. I paid your cred 
might have been sent to prison. Later I go 
as you were—as you probably are. I warn 
try to bully me.” ‘ 

Sayers was leaning over the desk now. 

“T’m going to have my money,”’ he decla: 
every bone in your body!” 

“Once more let me warn you,’’ Channayre 
is no man whom I personally dislike and de 
Take my advice. You go out that door and 
you came from. I shall do you no harm 
defense; but if I have to defend myself, loo 

Sayers was not a pretty sight. An ill- 
conditioned man of great muscular strength, ? 
denly torn with passion. He managed to ridh 
ever, of a few coherent words. : 

“You little Britisher!”’ he shouted. “| 
hating me! Why, I’ve loathed the sight of 
life—dictating what we shall do, ordering 1 
though we were your servants instead of yor 
Curse you, Channay, with your sneering mi} 
British starch and insolence! Sign that check 
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gripped Channay by the collar. Channay 
ind, avoiding a blow which the other aimed at 
oly, and seized his assailant by the throat. 

To stax later Gilbert Channay, having changed 
ie tie and brushed his hair, lit a cigarette and 


sonsider the situation. The sound of the mutter- 
ider had drawn him toward the window, where 
1, fascinated by the somewhat uncanny silence 
r seemed to be brooding over the marshes—a 
ter silence, behind which lurked the tragedy of 
xstorm. Seaward the line.of white around the 
s appeared to have grown broader and higher. 
‘as strewn with fragments of black clouds with 
¢zes. The sun, showing for a. single moment, 
shine with an almost ghastly light. The birds 
(aly ceased to call, and the gulls were flying about 
r, most of them making their way landward. 
ling tide, stealing up the creek, appeared to be 
ster than usual, as though driven on by some 
f ce. 
y, with his hands in his pockets, stood consider- 
‘uation carefully from every point of view. It 
(unate, in a way, that Parsons was absent in the 
{e would be back within an hour, however, before 
ie any other visitor was unlikely. Nevertheless, 
¢ermined to run norisks. It seemed to him as he 
e, looking out across the somber landscape, that 
¢ rst he had felt this grim foreboding of evil if ever 
Kward Sayers met. He felt very little remorse for 
a occurred, scarcely any horror. He had fought, 
jively, not even with the idea of doing his assail- 
s bodily harm, but merely in self-defense. 
at the worst had happened, one thought, and one 
nly, was foremost in his mind, and that was, 
voluntarily rid the world of one of its worst 
;, to secure himself against any untoward conse- 
; It was impossible to do much before the return 
q3. Sayers was a heavy man and the problem of 
dial of the body would be a difficult one enough, 
| help. Parsons might return perhaps in half an 
the meantime Channay, acting upon an impulse 
és of which was entirely obscure, moved a sofa in 
he exceedingly unpleasant-looking object which 
itretched across the floor, rearranged other pieces 
‘re so as to form a screen, and finally returned, a 
-thless, to his desk, with the intention of writing 
He had drawn some note paper toward him, the 
already in his 
jen suddenly his 
came rigid, his 
ame stiffened. 
|. doubt the room 
(ne momentarily 
| asthough by the 
‘of some shadow 
Gilbert Channay 
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Channay, though his nerves were of steel, was after all 
human, and for a moment he could not trust himself to 
rise. He felt his heart pounding against his ribs. Then he 
realized the necessity for prompt action. He rose to his 
feet, thrust open the French window and looked inquiringly 
at the intruder. At first he failed to recognize him. He 
was walking without a hat, as was the custom amongst the 
tourists and holiday makers in that part of the world, and 
his tousled mass of ginger-colored hair, blown this way and 
that by the breeze which was just springing up, gave him, 
to start with, a thoroughly unkempt appearance. He wore 
a suit of tourist’s clothes, which bore the unmistakable 
brand of the ready-made tailor. He was carrying his collar 
and his tie in his hand, and his boots were unlaced, as 
though he had been paddling. He smiled ingratiatingly 
through the open window. 

“Nice spot you’ve got here, Mr. Channay,’’ he said. 
“They told me down in the village where to find you.” 

“What on earth are you doing here?’’ Channay asked. 

“Holiday making, sir—nothing more,’ Martin Fogg 
replied. ‘I wasn’t on my way to see you particularly. 
You refused my help, so I had to let it goat that. ... . 
That your boat?” he added, pointing to the ketch, which 
was lying high and dry upon the shore, but around the keel 
of which little waves were now beginning to trickle. 

Gilbert Channay nodded. 

“T don’t want to seem inhospitable,” he said, “but I 
can’t offer to take you down to the village in her. It will 
be hours before she floats. You had better take the dike 
path through that gate there, and you had better not delay 
either. If the storm comes the waves break over our 
causeway.” 

Mr. Martin Fogg remained unperturbed. He showed, 
too, a disturbing knowledge of the locality. 

“Tt will be an hour and a half before there’s any tide up 
on the other side,’’ he observed. ‘I’m a bit tired, Mr. 
Channay—nasty walking out Widdiscombe way. Might 
I ask the favor of a seat for a few minutes?” 

Channay motioned him to enter, placed him in a chair 
with his back to the sofa, and pushed a box of cigarettes to 
the end of the table. ‘“‘Have a drink?” he asked. 

*“A drop of whisky if you have it, sir.” 

Channay went to a cupboard and mixed a whisky and 
soda. All the time he had an uneasy feeling that Martin 
Fogg’s eyes were traveling around the room. 
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“You haven’t changed your mind, I suppose, sir?’’ the 
latter ventured, as he accepted the tumbler. 

“T haven’t changed it, nor am I likely to,” was the firm 
reply. “You did me a good turn, Martin Fogg—a thing 
few men in this world would have troubled to have done— 
and I am not likely to forget it; but I prefer to run my own 
affairs.” 

Martin Fogg blinked once or twice without speaking. 
As he appeared at that moment, holding his tumbler in one 
hand and his cigarette in the other, he seemed rather like a 
human ferret; cunning, but without breadth of intelli- 
gence; persistent, but lacking in sensibility. Then he sud- 
denly smiled and he seemed a very different person. 

“You’re wrong, Mr. Channay,” he said. “‘They’re a 
dangerous lot you’re up against. Those two Americans, for 
instance—thoroughly unscrupulous men, both of them. 
Let me see, wasn’t one of them Mr. Sayers—Edward P. 
Sayers?” 

Channay felt a sudden chill, but his face remained im- 
movable. 

“That was the name of the biggest scoundrel of the lot,”’ 
he replied. 

“Desperate fellows, some of these Americans,’’ Martin 
Fogg went on. ‘Apt to take the law into their own hands. 
A rough lot—a very rough lot. This is a lonely place for a 
man like you to live, Mr. Channay.”’ 

“T can take care of myself,’’ was the brief response. 

“Now if you had accepted my offer,’’ Martin Fogg per- 
sisted, ‘‘you would have someone always looking around— 
someone to let you know, for instance, if Sayers set foot 
in this county, or the man who was once his partner— 
Drood. I should be able to keep you advised as to the 
movements of any of them—especially of the dangerous 
ones. If you don’t go out to look for them, Mr. Channay, 
they’ll come to look for you.” 

“T am very much obliged,”’ Gilbert Channay said, ‘“‘for 
the one service you have rendered me, Mr. Fogg. Apart 
from that I can only repeat what I have already told you. 
I desire no help.” 

Martin Fogg set down his empty tumbler regretfully. 

“You may be right, sir,’’ he acknowledged. ‘‘ You have 
made a pretty good start. The Mark Levy affair, for in- 
stance—very ingenious! Very ingenious! I saw Lord and 
Lady Isham, too, the other day. He is drinking, I am 
afraid—very ill, indeed, he looked. And her ladyship—a 
great change! Something 
seems to have got on their 
nerves, Mr. Channay.”’ 

Channay looked at his vis- 
itor with a little shiver. 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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N SPITE of his recent cold parting from Barbara, and 
I that difference of opinion about the school which 

always left them with locked horns—most unfortunate 
this afternoon, because it had prevented him from telling 
her about the apple-butter pot—J. P. stopped just inside 
the hotel doorway to enjoy and digest the thrill of viewing 
his daughter through the eyes of others. It was a sensa- 
tion of pleasure fully as strong as any produced by those 
fragments of early Americana he persistently collected, and 
only natural, since Barbara, he felt, was the choicest piece 
in his collection; the expression, he hoped, of purely 
American ideals and actually his proud creation. 

As she preceded him, poising herself a moment on the 
top veranda step, he saw one gray transformation lean 
toward another and heard it say, ‘“‘That’s J. P. Winton’s 
daughter. You’ve seen him since you came, haven’t you? 
J. P., everybody calls him. The soap magnate.” 

J. P. put out his chest a little. He had no objection in 
the world to being called a magnate, but he knew now the 
identification would leave Barbara cold. That had been 
one of the shocks of their late diseussion—the protest she 
had registered. 

All along the line of arm and rocking chairs heads 
popped forward now and a running fire of comment was 
directed at Barbara’s young back. 

“Well, look at her,’’ her father reflected a little dis- 
contentedly, settling his illicit tobacco more securely in 
his pocket; ‘‘she’s worth it.” 

The discontent arose not from any lacking attribute in 
Barbara’s physical aspect, but rather from the manner in 
which she chose to set it off. 

There had been a young moving-picture actress in the 
hotel a week earlier, and she Not that he would have 
had his daughter emulate this young person exactly; 
there is a certain line to draw, of course, in matters of cos- 
tume as elsewhere. The young actress had gone in for very 
high colors—vermilions, parrot greens, hot purples. 
Barbara wore white as a rule. So—occasionally—had the 
movie girl. But anybody knows there is a difference in the 
kind of white you can choose. As with black, it may be 
either frivolous or pure. The young actress wore wicked 
white, so to speak. She—she hit you between the eyes, 
and she had been a very great sensation. Oh, probably 
not more than Barbara actually was, but at least she was 
thoroughly living up to her part; something, as he realized 
now, to which Barbara was indifferent—who could so 
easily have given the young celluloid party a run for her 
money. Barbara was better looking too. 
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i : Alt Along the Line of Arm and Rocking Chairs 
: Heads Popped Forward Now and a Running Fire of 
Comment Was Directed at Barbara’s Young Back 


The management had made rather a point about the 
coming of the “‘beautiful Evelyn Ray of Hollywood” and 
had got the flappers and the young fellows all excited, but 
the beauty was actually a thing of the camera lens. 
Evelyn had evidently what is called a screen personality 
and that valuable gift of the gods, a finely photographic 
face. What had been visible of this last, to J. P.’s eye, 
under its patina of whitewash, lampblack, lilac eye shadow 
and gypsy-flame face paint, was very average and quite 
inferior to Barbara’s. And he would be the last to claim 
that Barbara was a beauty. Strange but amazing truth— 
that a screen goddess may be relatively plain and not all 
millionaires’ daughters carry off the apple of Paris uncon- 
tested. Not that everyone here would agree. This man 
Fenwick, who wrote, for instance. 

Fenwick, sitting at the far end of the chairs, was leaning 
well forward, staring hard at Barbara. But he probably 
didn’t see her at all. Beauty is in the eye of the beholder, 
and most other qualities as well. People are chiefly what 
we conceive them to be out of our powers for dispassionate 
analysis and the configuration of our experience. That 
was why Fenwick would not see Barbara as her father did. 

Fenwick, a tiredish-looking married man in the late 
forties, who worked eight hours a day writing serials about 
rich, dissipated, very wealthy girls—a class with which he 
had no contact—had done a great deal, J. P. believed, to 
teach the rest of the younger set in America how to watch 
and pray, and he would have a whole set of ready-made 
tags to apply to Barbara. 

Rich spoiled girl; motherless; millioned papa; beauti- 
ful—anybody with a million is beautiful enough; drinks 
hard; swears hard; smokes hard; necks hard; drives a 
fast car; wears a half-piece bathing suit; the sort of girl 
who will call on a man in his rooms wearing the same, 
“coming mysteriously out of the sea and the night’’—see 
Chapter II; although innocently, see Chapter CCLVIII— 
a girl with an insolent manner and a frank mind; an 
honest-to-goodness modern pacer and daylight saver; 
with— probably in the same Chapter CCLVIII, the last— 
some wistful cry about being “‘tired of it all, tired of it all.” 

That was the sort of millionaires’ daughters that Fen- 
wick—and Fenwick’s public—seemed to know best. His 


pages in the lurid-covered magazines he wrote 
with them. J. P. often read them with a 
curiosity and pleasure. They refreshed and d 
being so absolutely outside the range of his o 
Fenwick himself had diverted him, when he 
against him at the tobacco counter. 

He—J. P.—had been getting some of thei 
He had just given young Barnes, the clerk, 
eyebrow signal and Barnes had slipped the 
square of plug cut that was one of J. P.’s twe 
the more private and infrequent, sacred only to! 
of solitude—beneath the openly tendered can () 
Maid pipe mixture. And Fenwick had app: 
then and bought a long pale-brown expens 
His pants—like the panetela—were pale br 
pensive too. Evidently writing serials ab 
pated girls was a paying business, and it woul 
sized charge of dynamite to dislodge from Fei 
the prearranged set of concepts he found so | 
Yet anyone, thought her father, looking at her 
give Barbara the benefit of a lot of doubt her 

A court of three men had instantly formed a) 
One with millions has no difficulty about cou 
Etheridge, looking like a diamond-back rattle 
and suit of the same shaded lozenge pattern; M 
ding, a not-so-young young man of forty-fiy 
divided-skirt trousers; Peter Jones, with line 
brown-and-yellow shoes, like half-peeled 
the three Barbara towered like a tall white 

We have said that she was not—oh, hideo 
image—a raving beauty. The screen mi 
fought for her. But anybody with half an 
found much that was pleasant to look up 
have read her for what she was, quite a 
special background. A clean-minded, wh 
and normal girl, with plenty of womanliness a 
a great deal of character in her face, a girl 
poise. 

“And a darn bullheaded girl, in a quiet 
J. P., remembering their last tryout of wills. 

What was exactly visible now was a tall 
in a straight, utterly plain sports frock of wh 


Ye buck brogues and thick silk stockings. Her 
‘ht and brown, was brushed and pinned back into 
ining sort of bowl—Barbara always ran to plain- 
<9odyin the straight dress was straight and shapely 
scious. Her face, full of laughter now, was very 
a good washable fresh skin, frank gray eyes with 
hevy dark brows, strong and slightly irregular white 
wia fairly wide mouth, and a nose-which Barbara 
Jy onsidered a misfortune and called her pipestem, 
hi her father had graciously bestowed upon her. 
‘wit the public could see—a radiant, healthy piece of 
iit like a nice sound apple. What it couldn’t see, of 
4y'e those rarer flashes in her, those moments of emo- 
( le yening, when she became utterly lovely; when she 
©. her ideas, or the impulse to a sudden tenderness 
nm) Then her eyes darkened, her lips deepened in 
im something flashed out of her that suggested a 
bi to J. P.—a swift-winged upward flight of feeling 
hat utterly changed her, like an irradiating fire. 
dome day,” J. P. reflected, ‘‘some man will see her 
shat at him, and pip-pip! he’ll pick her up and 
th her. Anybody would want to.” 
gl’ general qualities would have surprised Mr. 
She was a lady! Her breath never smelled of 
i She cared nothing for liquor, tobacco or profan- 
h was extremely respectful to her father and ad- 
, greatly, and even when she differed with him and 
3 epithet of bullheaded, she differed with good 
Her bathing suits were completely modest and 
s wore stockings on public beaches. She drove a 
j\id sports generally very well indeed, but with a 
ij and sporting respect for law. She had been 
ay two or three times in her life, and this by nice 
h had grown up with fraternally, and permitted. 
ieee She had ideas. She was motherless, true, 


had done what he could here. He had kept in 
wh her life, her mind—made friends with her. It 
fect. J. P. being what he was, his daughter was 
was. 

Miss Winton!” One of the gray transformations 
irward with a swish of beads, and J. P. himself 


daughter had had her turn. Now let the magnate have his. 
J. P. paused and let the chairs bring on their barrage. 

He knew exactly what they looked at—a sturdy man of 
fifty-seven, well set up, vigorous, still young, looking a 
decade less than his age. A man who kept young by hearty 
zest for work, every minute of his life lived ardently, his 
energies poured out on his celebrated soaps, his famous 
philanthropies, his marvelous collected American primitive 
stuff, his prize-jewel daughter. All this embodied in the 
strongly planted shape before them, dressed in the costliest 
and most appropriate of imported gray golf togs—as far as 
his neck. He was bareheaded. Let them digest him— 
without a sullying blemish. In just a moment he would 
give these chairs a fresh sensation. He did. 

Inserting his hand into a pocket, J. P. drew forth a ratty 
time-yellowed once-gray soft felt hat of unguessable orig- 
inal form, kissed by all weathers, scarred and pierced with 
air holes; it was the other—the public—of his two vices 
and his inseparable companion in all hours of relaxation 
these dozen years. It had cost him three dollars and forty 
cents. He placed it slowly on his head. 

He could hear the veranda gasp. Let them gasp. Of 
what avail is it for a man to fight his way up from the work- 
bench and the dinner pail, to build and construct himself 
into the foremost financial rank, become a magnate, if he 
cannot as a reward wear any kind of hat he pleases? 

Averting his face carefully from Barbara—with whom he 
felt he could not be on speaking terms for at least an hour— 
and with quick-striding, well-planted thrusts of his firm- 
calved legs, J. P. strode away from the effete scene in the 
direction of the golf links. Here, in sweet forgetfulness of 
recalcitrant daughters and the companionship of Mason 
and his nicely shaded handicap, he meant to while away a 
delightful afternoon. Here also, heaven helping him, with 
nothing to interfere, he meant to talk about the apple- 


butter pot. 
II 


S HE walked along, it occurred to J. P. that but for the 
unfortunate matter of the school—or the unfortunate 
clash of wills he and Barbara made of it—this, like all the 
other summers at Pine Lake, would have been perfect. He 
came here every summer for six weeks and Barbara with 


‘swimming, boating of all sorts. 
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him, and the place suited him. Democratic; handsomely 
comfortable, it offered him everything that he felt a man of 
naturally simple tastes and sound fundamental values 
needed in the way of normal recreation. 

The golf course was excellent. Annually it drew a num- 
ber of congenial cronies who returned to it, in a sort of in- 
formal vacation club, who worked off handicap in a spirit 
of fraternal camaraderie, exchanging anecdotes and epi- 
thets; who in the evenings, discarding plaid tweeds for 
black and white or cream flannels, bent sun-flushed faces 
and brotherly zeal on pool or rummy or poker, always with 
fairly modest stakes; men like himself, affluent and of 
affairs, who laid aside both for a few weeks of rather simple 
play. And the place had plenty of charms for a girl. 

Here at one side lifted the dark red brick and sandstone 
bulk of the hotel itself, imperial and solid looking, witha 
marble foyer and Moorish arches, and loggias and porches, 
and the shiniest of dance floors, where an excellent jazz 
orchestra wrought its barbaric screeching every night. 
Tennis and roque courts were visible, formal patterned 
grounds of great beauty; and to his left, seen through the 
grove of thick pines, stretched the lake itself. It came in, 
ruffled blue and silver, in a sort of deep bight here. As he 
walked now, J. P. could see beyond the sapphire ripple a 
distant red buoy, and the scudding white triangle of a cat- 
boat. 

The sailing was splendid—all the water sports, bathing, 
A smooth sandy beach 
curved down to the water. Everybody bathed and boated. 
Barbara sailed a catboat expertly and he often joined her 
in the mornings, or fished from a flat seow. Or at times he 
took the big car and scoured round through the country- 
side. This place was extensively exploited for its wild 
scenery and untouched natural isolation, and to look at the 
hotel in the surroundings—the lake, the tall green hills 
opposite that bathed their ankles in its crystal shimmer, 
the enfolding woods, and the sheared-out golf links that 
now appeared before his eye, a clearly artificial prospect 
torn out from a cruder environment—one would imagine 
this region inconceivably remote and deserted of man. 
Yet J. P. knew it to be otherwise. 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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head Peak a black speck sailed slowly across the 

bright blue face of the sky. Dan Alexander, striding 
along a winding trail close to the foot of the mountain, saw 
that soaring speck and smiled grimly. 

“You’re out early, Cloud King,’ he muttered, ‘‘an 
right now you’re lookin’ things over before you decide 
where you'll hunt. Better keep out 0’ my way, you bloody 
murderer, or your hunting’ll come to a sudden end. Hello! 
What’s up now?” 

The young mountaineer, his rifle resting in the crook of 
his left elbow, halted and gazed upward. The black speck 
which was Cloud King no longer circled above the peak. 
Instead, it was shooting down with that appalling swift- 
ness which distinguishes the peregrine falcon among all the 
sharp-taloned hunters of the air. Wide-eyed and almost 
breathless, Dan watched that splendid plunge. Then with 
an exclamation he leaped upon a rock beside the trail 
whence he could look out over a small grass-grown wheat 
field in the bottom of the valley. 

Straight toward the wheat field Cloud King, the pere- 
grine, was falling. His long wings were half-closed, so that 
his body had the shape of a spearhead—a spearhead rush- 
ing through space at such terrific speed that the keen eyes 
of the mountaineer could scarcely distinguish its form. 
Instantly Dan knew that in or above the wheat field Cloud 
King had spotted a victim, and in a moment he saw it—a 
ruffed grouse flying across the open only a few yards above 
the ground. The big bird had left 
an oak knoll some distance ahead of 
the woodsman and had taken a short 
cut across the field in order to reach 
the chestnut slope on the other side. 

“You fool!’”’ Dan whispered, talk- 
ing to himself, as was his habit when 
there was no one else to talk to. 
“Don’t you know iH 

He got no further, for at that mo- 
ment a living thunderbolt coming 
from above and behind struck the 
grouse squarely upon the back and 
hurled it lifeless into the grass. 

Dan, balancing his tall lean body 
on the rock beside the trail, watched 
the faleon shoot on- 
ward past the spot 
where his victim had 
fallen, swerve on stiff- 
ened wings and return 
with leisurely strokes 
to recover his prey. 
Low above the grass, 
he hovered for a mo- 
ment on slowly beat- 
ing pinions; and Dan 
was on the point of 
jumping down from the rock for a quick dash into the 
wheat field, when something happened which brought an 
exclamation of astonishment from his lips. 

From a thick tuft of weeds almost directly under the 
hovering hawk a slim reddish shape leaped into the air. 
Long pointed jaws snapped together within an inch of the 
falcon’s body, and with a scream of anger Cloud King, the 
peregrine, shot forward and upward. Dan, craning his 
neck, could see plainly a big red fox trotting slowly through 
the sparse grass of the wheat field, the dead grouse hanging 
from his jaws. 

For a moment amazement held the young woodsman 
motionless. Then a broad grin spread slowly across his 
thin sun-tanned face. He watched the fox, which was well 
out of range, pass on across the field to the cover of the 
woods, while the falcon swooped and hovered overhead. 
Then he jumped lightly down from the rock and strode on 
along the trail. 

So it happened that Dan Alexander, setting out one 
October morning on a hunt which had nothing to do with 
Cloud King, the peregrine of Devilhead, or with Red 
Rogue, the old dog fox that was Cloud King’s neighbor, 
encountered these two old enemies of his at the very outset 
of his quest. Dan knew Cloud King and Red Rogue well— 
the Bachelors of Devilhead, he sometimes called them, be- 
cause they lived mateless and alone. It was he who had 
named them; for there was a romantic strain in the young 
mountaineer, developed by a year at college in the low- 
lands, which caused him to give titles of his own to those 
wild creatures of the mountain woods which were con- 
stantly crossing his path. 

It was no feeling akin to affection, however, which had 
led him to study with special care the habits of the pere- 


Pies hundred feet above the rocky summit of Devil- 


grine falcon and the old red fox which had their homes on - 


the craggy summit of Devilhead Peak, looming high above 
his cabin. Long ago Dan had learned to look upon these 
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The Gobbier Was Fall- 
ing, Shooting Down at 
a Steep Slant, His Neck 
Outstretched, His Wings 
Rigidly Extended 


two as his foes and rivals, destroyers of the game which he 
loved to hunt and which he regarded as his most precious 
possession. Again and again he had seen the evidences of 
their depredations, and for months he had waged an inter- 
mittent war against them. So far, however, they had 
thwarted all his stratagems and defied his woodecraft; and 
now, as he passed on along the trail, humming a tune under 
his breath, resentment gradually supplanted the amuse- 
ment which the episode in the wheat field had inspired. 

He had found delight in witnessing the discomfiture of 
Cloud King. That bold pirate of the airy spaces had been 
fooled for once; the game which he had killed had been 
taken away from him under his very nose. But while one 
of the brigands of Devilhead had thus been cheated, the 
other had profited. Red Rogue, the rascally fox that lived 
by his wits, even as Cloud King lived by his matchless 
speed and indomitable courage, was at that very moment 
feasting upon a fat grouse—or pheasant, as Dan called it— 
which good luck and his own quick brain had procured for 
him. Dan grumbled impatiently at the thought and 
frowned darkly as he reviewed the little tragedy in the 
wheat field—a tragedy which was a sharp reminder that 
the two buccaneers of Devilhead were still waging destruc- 
tive war on the game that he cherished as his own. 

“T’ll get them two vagabones,”’ he muttered, “‘if it takes 
all winter. That’s all they is to it. The confounded mur- 
derous varmints! Slaughterin’ a pheasant right before my 
eyes!” 

For a moment he was tempted to renew then and there 
his crusade against the marauders of Devilhead, climbing 
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the peak and lying in ar | 


great cliff just under thé 
the mountain. He had | 
method before, however, : 
it fruitless, and he quic] 
doned the idea. Pres 
missed the problem fron 
for the moment and focused his t 
more upon the object which had le 
take the trail that morning. On ; 
shoulder sloping down from Devilhe; 
big wild gobbler had taken up his a 
was in search of this gobbler that 
started out with his rifle shortly afte 
and another half hour would bring h 
spot where he hoped to find the 4 
ing his forenoon meal. 


Some three hours later, on a saddle 
ridge across the valley from Dey 
black-and-white pileated woodpecke 
cock, hammering on a dead chestr 
suddenly ceased his labors. A moye 
beneath him 
foot of his 
caught his e 
of a large ro 
six yards fror 
of the ches’ 
come to |] 
stirred sligl 
whisked its 
from the maj 
the rock and now lay n 
again in the rock’s shad 
Vie The logcock observed 
thing which had movec 
exact shape of a fox’s be 
it was, in fact, a foxes 
osity aroused, the big wo 
almost as large as a sit 
hung motionless on his chestnut limb, watching 
his long striped neck twisted sideways, his tall se 
erect. He had failed to distinguish Red Rogue 
taking a sun bath on the rock. Even if he had 
that a fox was enjoying a nap fifty feet beneat] 
would not have been especially interested. But 
Red Rogue had moved, and moved so swiftly | 
getically, the logcock felt that this fox was worth! 

Presently he was aware of certain faint sounds fi 
repeated and he knew at once that these sou 
the cause of the fox’s sudden movement. Some! 
stirring in the dense kalmias clothing the stee 
the ridge just below the rock. What it was the lo 
not know; but he did know that the fox was lis 
those sounds and that he found them interest 
sounds were stealthy yet distinct, and they were 
nearer. The intruder, whatever it was, was makir 
up the side of the ridge straight for the rock beh 
Red Rogue was crouching. 

The logecock waited and watched, his whol 
centered upon the fox lying there in his ambush 
those mysterious, slowly approaching sounds, - 
and again as he waited his bright beady eyes dai 
glances out over the valley which he overlooked 
chestnut tree; and suddenly he saw somethii 
drove all other matters from his mind. 

Straight across the valley, coming from the di 
Devilhead Peak, a long-winged gray hawk w 
swiftly, heading directly toward the logcock’s” 
The big woodpecker recognized the hawk at on 
peregrine falcon that had his aerie on Devilh 
For an instant the logeock glanced wildly ab 
Then, as nimbly as a squirrel, he darted around 
His body plastered against the wood, he we 
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terrified eyes as the falcon shot past and swe 
upward to a perch on a dead oak some fifty 
right. 

If Cloud King, the peregrine, perching on the 
stick of the oak, saw Red Rogue, his neighbor 
head crag, crouching beside the rock beneath | 
falcon gave no sign. He did not see the logeo 
chestnut near by, for the big woodpecker was ¢ 
keep himself hidden behind the stout limb to whi 
clinging. Cloud King must have heard the fair 
coming at intervals from the shrubbery on the slc 
ridge below the rock, but apparently he paid no 
to them, and seemed to doze on his perch. Asa 
fact, he had come to the dead oak for a nap. 


che wing nearly 
and the oak, 
ts naked top 
her trees on the 
«racted him as asuitable place for a brief siesta. 
) as he seemed and really was, his restless eyes 
«tent to give themselves as yet to complete 
Now and again at frequent intervals they 
jot keen glances here and there; and suddenly, 
5):n minutes had passed, they chanced to detect 
t{ scarlet on a high limb of a dead chestnut near 
‘br some minutes then, though the hawk him- 
ynove, those eyes remained wide awake, fiercely 
| alert; and presently they saw this scarlet spot 
|} grow larger and then resolve itself into the red 
ack-mustached face of a logeock peering cau- 
{ nd the chestnut limb. 
spened then happened in less time than is re- 
ll it; and it was an odd whim of the woods 
ig to a crisis at precisely the same moment the 
} of the tree tops and that other drama which, 
“2, had been developing on the ground below. 
| the place where Cloud King had been perching 
! With the speed of a bullet the peregrine was 
ough the air toward the chestnut limb behind 
»gcock was hiding. In that same instant Red 
0x, saw at last the victim for which he had been 
js mysterious maker of those stealthy sounds 
/many minutes had been drawing nearer in the 


togue there had never been the slightest mys- 
chose sounds. He had known from the begin- 
7 what they were; and he was not in the least 
hen a tall wild gobbler stepped out from the 
‘ust beyond the rock. 

ie crouched close to the ground, his slim body 
yes gleaming. The big bronze bird had but to 
sore step forward and he would come within 
» hidden fox’s leap. 

) was never taken. A shrill scream almost di- 
e the turkey, a wild piercing cry of utter terror, 
ne noonday silence of the woods. The gobbler 
his tracks, crouched for a fraction of a second, 
ied himself upward and outward from the steep 
de. Behind him a long tawny shape bounded 
ick and hurled itself through the air; but the 
is too great and the jaws of the fox snapped 
yard or more behind the tip of the gobbler’s tail. 
)ler never saw Red Rogue, never knew how close 
nto death. Nor did he understand at first the 
‘the mad scream of panic which had startled 
dden flight in the very nick of time. Yet, as he 
over the valley on wide swiftly beating wings, 
a seemed for an instant to pursue him, and he 
it then as the ery of a frightened logcock. Once 
g out, this time close above him in the air, and 
he same moment a feathered projectile shot past 
ing straight down toward the green roof of the 
ecket clothing the slope of the ridge. In an in- 
d vanished in the kalmias; but immediately the 
ey Was aware of a swish of wings above him, and 
pward as he flew, he saw a gray-backed long- 
vk poised in the air, his fierce eyes peering down- 


bler stood in no fear of hawks. Among the 
nters of the mountains only the great golden 
® sufficiently large and powerful to threaten his 
Lis hawk that had appeared so suddenly in the 
him was not of the eagle kind. It was much 
an those arrogant monarchs of the sky spaces— 
ts wide spread of wing, a mere pygmy compared 
‘obbler himself; and, savage though its aspect 
t no dread of it. 
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He swept serenely onward over the deep gorgelike 
valley, high above the tree tops on the slope below. In 
spite of his bulk and weight, his powerful wings bore him 
easily and swiftly, and, his momentary fright forgotten, 
he exulted in their strength. It was good to ride the air. 
As a rule, his flights were short; but now, instead of 
swinging in toward the ridge which he had just left and 
seeking a roost in some tree top there, he headed straight 
outward across the valley. A mile or so away rose the 
forested slope of Devilhead ridge, his favorite feeding 
ground. He turned his bill toward a shoulder of that 
ridge where he had fed the previous day and where he 
knew that he would find abundant provender. 

For a few moments the gobbler, as he swept on across 
the valley, forgot the long-winged falcon which he had 
glimpsed above him. The gobbler’s flight was a long 
and very gradual descent. The hawk, on the other 
hand, had mounted somewhat higher and had dropped a 
little behind, so that the turkey no longer saw him. 
Nevertheless, it was evident that he was following the 

turkey, for when the latter changed his course 
slightly, the falcon turned also and maintained his 
position a hundred feet above the larger bird and an 
equal distance behind him. Yet even if the gobbler 
had realized that he was being pursued, he would 
have felt no alarm. He could not know that a 
series of events that morning had fanned into ut- 
terly reckless fury the savage and fearless spirit of 
Cloud King, the peregrine falcon of Devilhead Peak. 
All that day ill luck had dogged Cloud King. Beginning 
with the incident in the wheat field, where Red Rogue, the 
fox, had robbed him of the grouse which he had struck 
down, he had suffered one disappointment after another in 
his hunting. Three times during the forenoon he had 
stooped at prey only to miss it by an inch through no fault 
of his own. Finally, by an even narrower margin, he had 
missed the logcock whose scarlet-crested face he had seen 
peering around the chestnut limb. This was the most 
exasperating mishap of all, not only because of 
the other failures which had preceded it, but 
also because the falcon had felt very sure of his 
game. Though they were fairly fast flyers, log- 
cocks were not adepts in aerial strategy; and 
this one, detected in an exposed place, should 
have fallen an easy victim to the superbly swift 
and marvelously agile peregrine. 

Perhaps this logcock was wilier than most. 
Perhaps it was mainly luck, combined with 
overconfidence on the falcon’s part, which caused 
Cloud King to miss once more. At any rate, 
the big woodpecker, after uttering that first 
shriek of terror which had startled the gobbler 
into flight, had done the one thing that could 
save him. 

Instead of fleeing at top speed, in which case 
he would have been overtaken in a few seconds, 
he had dived almost straight downward and, 
narrowly missing the flying gobbler in his de- 
scent, had plunged headforemost into the dense 
cover of the kalmia thicket clothing the slope of 
the ridge. Cloud King, whizzing through the air 
like a rifle bullet, had clutched at him with 
curved needle-pointed talons just as he began 
his plunge; but the logcock’s unexpected dive 
had saved him, and the falcon, nonplused for an 
instant, had seen his hoped-for victim drop like 
a plummet into the impenetrable kalmias some 
fifty feet below. 

It was then that Cloud King, poising in the air 
above the spot where the logcock had vanished, 
saw the great gobbler shooting past beneath 
him; and it was then that his pent-up fury, in- 
tensified no doubt by hunger and by the excite- 
ment of his lightninglike assault on the logeock, 
impelled him to attempt the most spectacular 
exploit of his strenuous career. 

Ordinarily the peregrine would 
never have attacked so large a 
bird as a twenty-five-pound wild 
gobbler. It was not that he 
lacked courage for such an enter- 
prise, but simply that the instinct 
of his race, fixed through count- 
less generations, would not have 
suggested the wild turkey as 
prey. The peregrine, or duck 
hawk, among the swiftest and 
most courageous of all the hawk 
kind, lives chiefly on wild ducks 
and other water fowl, where 
these are to be found; but in the 
high mountain country, where 
such game wasrare, Cloud King, 
the peregrine of Devilhead Peak, 
levied tribute on such upland sd 
wild folk as grouse, quail, rab- 
bits, doves and various forest 
birds. It had never occurred to 
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him to seek a victim among the wild turkeys which still 
frequented certain parts of the mountain woods. In fact, 
because turkeys were rather rare and in general kept 
pretty carefully under cover, he had seen very little of 
them during his life in the mountains and knew next to 
nothing about their ways. 

Now, however, his fierce and venturesome spirit, roused 
by the irritating mishaps of that morning and in particular 
by the failure of his attempt upon the logcock, Cloud King 
determined to match his speed and daring against the 
weight of an antagonist larger than any other that he had 
ever attacked. 

This great bronze-winged gobbler, appearing suddenly 
beneath him at the very moment when the logcock van- 
ished in the kalmias, was a tempting target. For an 
instant the peregrine, hanging motionless in the air on 
swiftly beating pinions, was on the point of launching his 
assault then and there. 

But even in his fury he was wise with the inherited wis- 
dom of his race. He hung at that instant not more than a 
score of feet above the gobbler, and he realized instinc- 
tively that this was an insufficient height—that in attack- 
ing so huge an opponent he must plunge upon it from a 
much greater altitude. Hence for the moment he restrained 
his ardor. Instead of darting down at once upon his in- 
tended victim, he began to mount higher above it and at 
the same time slackened his pace slightly to let the turkey 
draw somewhat ahead. 

There was plenty of time. The gobbler was flying 
straight out across the valley, evidently aiming for the 
ridge on the other side. Cloud King mounted higher and 
higher, his fierce eyes fixed upon his prey. The bulky body 
of the turkey was driving forward at high speed; but Cloud 
King kept pace with him easily, his long tapering wings 
fanning the air with deliberate measured strokes. Seem- 
ingly his fury had passed. Cool, skillful, unhurried, a 
perfect master of aerial warfare, he would launch his 
assault when the right time came and not an instant before. 
(Continued on Page 72) 


With the Speed of a 
Bullet the Peregrine 
Was Shooting Through 
the Air Toward the 
Chestnut Limb Behind 
Which the Logcock 
Was Hiding 
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Horsewhip Remedies 


HE elderly woman who in a Western city recently ap- 
A hae the lash to the person of one of the managers of a 
Central American fruit promotion because, she said, she 
had received no return upon her investment, did not, it is 
to be feared, set a particularly constructive precedent. 
She invoked the horsewhip to obtain satisfaction, and 
possibly she felt reeompensed in a measure for her sub- 
stantial losses. But to apply horsewhipping on any gen- 
eral scale for ill-advised investments would, to say the 
least, merely add a confusing element to an already seri- 
ously complicated financial and business structure. 

No matter how elaborate our legal and business systems 
have grown, there must be individual accountability. Pos- 
sibly vigilance methods may occasionally have a salutary 
effect. But their range of application is too narrow. 

Horsewhip methods are usually accompanied by hys- 
teria, which, like love, is blind. But the fight against 
security swindlers requires most of all the coolest of judg- 
ment. Even in the particular case which serves as text 
the man at the receiving end of the lash asserted that he 
had not wrecked the company—was, indeed, engaged in 
trying to salvage a bankrupt concern. That is a question 
of fact to be determined by cold impartial justice. 

Unfortunately for horsewhipping, there are times when 
the lash should be turned inward, when the punishment 
should become self-flagellation. For elderly women to in- 
vest life savings in promotion schemes in unstable and dis- 
tant countries is financial suicide, not murder. 

Despite widespread education and the vigilance of state 
corporations and blue-sky commissioners, local district 
attorneys, advertising clubs and legitimate stock ex- 
changes, the most incredibly simple and apparent forms of 
deception are practiced for quite a while before there is 
any nipping in the bud. For months certain firms in New 
York City purchased a well-known and valuable stock in 
the open market at prices which probably averaged five 
hundred dollars a share, and, splitting the stock into 
‘bankers’ shares”’ of one hundred each, sold these smaller 
units at six dollars to seven and a half dollars apiece. The 
most cursory reading of any financial page would have 


shown the investor the absurdity of paying a third more’ 


than was necessary for his stock. 
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Though the investor’s most effective protection is his 
own superior financial intelligence, it is also true that plans 
for more extended codperative effort on the part of busi- 
ness men to put a stop to securities swindles should be 
aided by all good citizens. 

The law does accomplish much; expert opinion holds 
that codperative vigilance accomplishes even more. There 
is room to extend such activities. Surely every dollar 
saved from the maw of the financial shark not only means 
greater security in old age for some hard-working man or 
woman but insures by that much the stability of business 
conditions and a wholesome prosperity. 


Dignity Day in the Senate 


SENATOR recently gave a fine example of that sena- 
A torial dignity that is so often discussed and so seldom 
practiced when he read his parody on Sheridan’s Ride, 
‘‘with Dawes only fifteen blocks away,” before a guffawing 
Upper Chamber. He not only parodied Dawes in his 
verses but he parodied senatorial dignity to perfection 
and came dangerously close to proving the Vice President’s 
contentions. 

Should the Senate wish to relieve the tedium of its fili- 
busters, we would point out that The Jackdaw of Rheims 
offers an excellent opportunity to the parodist. There is 
not only the obvious chance for a pun in the title, but the 
attitude of the Senate toward its presiding officer is aptly 
expressed in the lines: 


He cursed him at board, he cursed him in bed, 
From the sole of his foot to the crown of his head! 
He cursed him in sleeping, that every night 
He should dream of the devil, and wake in a fright; 
He cursed him in eating, he cursed him in drinking, 
He cursed him in coughing, in sneezing and winking ; 
He cursed him in sitting, in standing, in lying; 
He cursed him in walking, in riding, in flying; 
He cursed him in living, he cursed him in dying! 
Never was heard such a horrible curse! 

But what gave rise 

To no little surprise, 
Nobody seemed one penny the worse! 


That’s the rub. Dawes seems not only to be not a penny 
the worse but to stand as well as before with the country, 
or better. If any senator would know why, a calm and 
analytical reading of the Congressional Record for the past 
session will satisfy his curiosity, if he is a reasonably intel- 
ligent man. 

Dawes stands for direct action, in the minds of the 
public—direct action in France when our Army needed 
supplies; direct action in Washington when he made the 
budget effective; direct action in Europe when he put over 
the plan that bears his name. The country could stand a 
little more of the same constructive direct action on the 
part of the Senate, even at the sacrifice of some of its 
self-proclaimed dignity. 


The Off: Color Line 


EREAFTER a solemn jury will sit on the plays that 
H are produced in New York and will draw the off-color 
line. It will be the duty of this jury to decide just where 
this line runs through the drama and whether a play that 
to the unthinking seems raw is not really artistic. It will 
be theirs to define the phrase that our young intelligentsia 
mouth so lovingly, “‘artistie sincerity’’—a phrase seldom 
used except to give stage sins and sinners the benefit of 
very doubtful situations. 

We wish the jury luck with its delicate labors. But we 
doubt that a jury is needed to find this off-color line in 
books, in periodicals or in plays. In a much lesser degree 
we have always had the dirty little boys of the stage with 
us, but a sturdier generation washed out their mouths with 
soap and let it go at that. 

In the past, when Johnny shouted out an obscenity no 
commission of elders was impaneled to decide whether he 
was giving artistic expression to boy life on the streets. As 
a consequence, pornography was largely confined to ob- 
scure walls and smut slunk up alleys. 


The purveyors of sex periodicals are, of a 
descendants of the old train butchers who 
the sealed book in the smoking car—seals n 
until the book was paid for—and whisper 
prospect that it was “Naughty! naughty! 
lar or two the purchaser got a cheap medi 
the sex periodicals never go quite so far in the 
as lurid cover and adroit advertisement pre 
of these periodicals have the will to go the limi 
them just graze it, but the way is not yet ¥ 
postal service, with a cake of brown soap, is aly 
offing. 

As long as some publishers, playwrights a 
ask themselves the question, ‘‘ How far can 
away with it under the mantle of artistic 
shall be threatened with censorship. And 
veigh against it most loudly are often the y 
are doing most to bring it about. ; 

We do not believe that the arts would suff 
by an application of the ordinary, well-understo 


NYONE reading the current market page 
in the more important financial centers 
an impression similar to that which follows a visi 
the exhibitions of a society of free and independe 
If it is true that the younger generation has th 
straints and conventions in social intercourse, { 
nothing on a large share of the persons tryii 
more than a good living by selling securities 
cestry, parentage, training, breeding and depor 
as unknown as the most distant star. The cot nti 
literally deluged with stock-and-bond children \ 
gin, if not actually illegitimate, is—to say th 
suspicious. . 
It is possible that the country is on the thresh« 
developments in the investment field, of new f 
means. Carefully safeguarded financial prog 
itself suspicious. The adaptation and application 
forms to American conditions are not impo: 
unseemly haste with which forms new to t 
being pushed upon the investing public 
arouse misgivings. 
A regular torrent of financing companies, holt 
panies and so-called investment trusts, with tl 
shares, participation certificates, units, share 
and the like, has broken upon the country. 
cases these may be sounder, as well as mor 
than the old-fashioned straight bond or stc 
bank deposit. But the public has a right to kn 
it is to be safeguarded. 
It is only with painful slowness that law 
succeed in building up protection around 2 
form or medium with which the investor beco 
We all know that safeguards now surroun¢ 
banks of most states. The same is true of ini 
panies. Likewise if funds are deposited with 
count and trust companies, it usually provi 
failure that a double assessment must be le 
stockholders, an extraordinary protection ¥ 
and state laws provide for the depositor. 
In addition, several of the leading stock ¢ 
long required that all member concerns 
partnerships, which provides that an unlimite 
shall fall upon the partners in case of trouble 
The newly introduced forms and instrum 
be surrounded with equally great security. 
as yet has no means of knowing that such 
Whatever be the safeguards, they are not yet 
universal and standardized. Nor are they 
stood. No large body of law or custom has yet 
about these newer forms. 
Experimentation is necessary in the field 
the public with investment securities, as W Il 
activities. But excessively rapid introducti 
in finance is an open invitation to a sub’ 
whatever it may mean in the realm of wear! 
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1 Constitution of the United 
les—Article II, Section 1— 
ins that the President and 
sjent shall hold office for the 
ur years, but does not provide when the term 

ynence. The only recognition of the fourth of 
ceeding the day of a presidential election as the 
sommencement of the terms of the President and 
resident is the provision in the Twelfth Amend- 

he Constitution, effective September 25, 1804, 


a4 


_ fourth day of March next following, then the 
¢dent shall act as President, as in the case of the 
ther constitutional disability of the President.” 
(uld probably be construed to be a provision that 
wf the President expires on the fourth of March 
lesidential election—that a vacancy would then 


iivhich event the Vice President would succeed to 


idle II, Section 1, of the Constitution, left to the 
of Congress, with the restriction that the day of 
all be the same throughout the United States. 
‘as passed February 3, 1887, requiring them to 
give their votes on the second Monday in Janu- 
jollowing their appointment, at such place in each 
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UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM ARIZONA 


state as the legislature thereof shall direct; which votes, 
duly certified to be delivered to the President of the Sen- 
ate, shall be canvassed by Congress, in joint session, on the 
second Wednesday in February thereafter. 

The Constitution, while providing that representatives 
shall hold their offices for two years—Article I, Section 2— 
and senators for six years—Article I, Section 3—does not 
provide when the terms shall commence. 

The commencement of the terms of the first President 
and Vice President, and of the senators and representatives 
composing the first Congress, was fixed by a resolution of 
Congress, adopted September 13, 1788, providing ‘“‘that 
the first Wednesday in March next’’—which happened to be 
thefourth day of March—“‘be the time for commencing the 
proceedings under the Constitution.” 

Congress has provided—act of March 1, 1792, Revised 
Statutes, Section 152—that the terms of the President and 
the Vice President shall commence on the fourth day of 
March next succeeding the day on which the votes of the 
electors have been given, but there seems to be no statute 
enacted since the adoption of the Constitution fixing the 
commencement of the terms of senators and representa- 
tives. 

Under the present law the New Congress does not convene 
in regular session until thirteen months after the election of 
the representatives. There was reason for such a provision 


at the time of the formation of our Fed- 
eral Government, as it then took about 
three months to ascertain the result of 
elections and to reach the capital from 
remote parts of the country. But now the most distant 
states are within a few days’ travel of Washington. 
Senators heretofore have been elected by the legislatures 
of the states in January, sometimes not until February or 
March. But since the adoption of the Seventeenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, by which senators are elected by 
the people, usually at the November elections, it becomes 
opportune for Congress to convene in January following. 
The convening of Congress on the first Monday of Decem- 
ber, as at present, is inopportune, as adjournment for the 
Christmas holidays is always taken and many members go 
home, which precludes any real work until January. 
Congress should, at the earliest practicable date, enact 
within the scope of its powers under the Constitution the 
principles of the majority as expressed in the election of 
each Congress. That is why the Constitution requires the 
election of a new House of Representatives every two years. 
If it be not to reflect the sentiment of the people these fre- 
quent elections have no meaning or purpose. Any evasion 
of this meaning is subversive of the fundamental principle 
of our Government, that the majority shall rule. No other 
nation has its legislative body convene so remotely aiter 
the expression of the people upon governmental questions. 
During the campaign preceding a congressional election 
the questions that divide the political parties are discussed 


(Continued on Page 222) 
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Cause for Anxiety 


Y SON is graduating from 
M college this year,’’ remarked 

Grover Cleveland Smith, 
president of the First, Second and 
Third National Bank, of Central 
City, ‘“‘and in all the 
four years he has been 
there he never has writ- 
ten a one-act play or 
gone without his hat on 
thestreet. Hehasnever 
threatened to start an 
art theater and so far as 
I know he does not own 
a samovar. 

“T got to worrying 
about him not long ago 
and wrote to his dean to 
find out how he stood. 
The dean said he stood 
well in his classes and 
was well-behaved. That 
worried me more than 
ever. 

“He’s our only child 
and it would go hard 
with us if he turned out 
bad. When he wrote 
home last week and said 
he was looking forward 


DRAWN BY OTHO CUSHING 


to coming into the bank Debutante: ‘‘Mamma, We Do Wish You Wouldn’t Wear Those Old Style Gowns and Queer Hair. the opera.” 


after commencement I 
was alarmed. . 
“I’m going East for his graduation and to take him to 
New York to see some doctors. If there is anything seri- 
ously wrong with the boy I want to find it out. A fellow 
who reaches the age of twenty-one and has never embraced 
communism or taken up the saxophone has got to be 
watched.” —McCready Huston. 


The Elevator Starter 


ITH vacuous visage and bearing aloof, 

Distinguished, disdainful and curt, 
Upbraiding at times in indignant reproof 
Exuberant urchins, untamed and uncouth— 

Grandiloquent creature, 

Thou fixed foyer feature— 

Resplendenily snobby 

And Lord of the Lobby, 


DRAWN BY A, S. FOSTER 


Something New in the Way of an Automobile 


You Look Positively Bizarre’’ 


There rests on your brow like the leaf of the bay 
The glory of routing your cars. 
The clank of their chains is your sweet roundelay, 
While the swank in your strains yelling “‘ Take it away!” 
To clerical lasses 
In grandeur surpasses 
Such nonchalant Pierrots 
As cinema heroes. 


Does there flow through your veins in a blue-tinted stream 
A fluid more noble than ours? 
Are you frankly as bored as you frequently seem? 
Do you spring from a race that is really supreme— 
Your stoic and stolid, 
Complacently solid, 
A bove-trade-and-barter 


g D 
Royal Highness, the Starter ? — Arthur L. Lippmann. 
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Greeks got 
murder by y 


to which a 
Bees aie can take her 
+ Otho Cushing — “Well, there’; 


“That’s diff 
said Alice. “It 
matter how rough you get so long as you say it 
I happened to read a grand opera libretto recentl| 
blushed out loud, I was so embarrassed.” 
““Really?”’ said the Mad Hatter politely. “TF 
doesn’t settle the question, what show shall we se 
“There’s The Queen’s Boudoir,” said Alice. “I 
police are going to raid it some night.” | 
“T’ll call up the box office at once for tickets,” | 
Mad Hatter. 
“You amuse me,”’ said Alice. ‘‘Who ever heard 
ting tickets at a box office?” . a 
“Well, what are they for then?” 
“A box office in a theater,” said Alice “‘is liketl 
mation desk in a railroad station. They have to| 
man there to tell you that the house is sold out.” 
“But suppose it isn’t sold out?” 
(Continued on Page 161) 


A Couple of Trappers From the Great Northwest Sight Some Fur-Bearin 
Animals on Fifth Avenue 
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CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY 
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Campbell’s are such wholesome beans! 
They yield the very utmost in energy, in 
building bone and muscle. Just the kind 
of healthful, substantial nourishment 
everybody should have—regularly. 

12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 


I Once Gave a Merchant a Lift in My Pony Trap. 


life, if he have a decided bent; his trail is blazed 
for him; but many search casually, for time is 
of little value to youth. Some have a shot at the 
foreign-service examinations, without other motive 
than that successful passing may open the gate to a living. 
Others have a liking for the career, usually vaguely founded 
and not reasoned out; nor could they, without experience, 
balance gains and losses in a unique profession. Some of 
the attributes of the service are psychological, not to be 
foreseen, still less to be understood or appraised until after 
considerable experience. 
In looking back over nearly half a century of official life, 
I see that variety—perhaps ‘‘absence of monotony”’ were 
the better expression—has been the chief attraction for 
me. The consular duties are so many and so diverse that 
they provide constant change and continuous exhilaration. 
More than half these experiences were unofficial, and none 
the less enlivening for that. If nothing happened, there 
was always the sense that something might happen. What 
would you do, O. Henry asked, if a beautifully dressed lady 
met you in the streets of New York, pressed a hot buttered 
muffin into your hands and sped away? There was always 
that feeling. 


Pie ite have is the young man, ready for adult 


A Fortune Thrust Into Consular Hands 


HAT would you do if an excited little gentleman, 

very dark and gleaming of eye, rushed into your office, 
thrust a portfolio into your hand, cried in South American 
French, ‘“‘I have no consul here; please guard this for me,” 
rushed out while you were gaping, and you looked into 
this unlocked case to see if it contained a bomb and found 
nothing there but French 10,000-frane notes—bundles and 
bundles of them? 

I assumed that the little gentleman was an ex-president, 
traveling with the national treasure; that the national 
army was hot in pursuit; that hastening by, he had seen 
the American eagle on the wall, had dashed in and out 
undetected, and would be found, if found, without the 
goods on him. But, of course, he might be a burglar to 
whom had occurred the highly original idea of making the 
consulate the receiver of his stolen goods. I made discreet 
inquiries. If he was a criminal, the local police knew 
naught of it. If he was fleeing from his country, was he a 
political refugee, entitled to special consideration, even 


though accompanied by all available liquid assets of his. 


nation? No. Decided: That he was a traveler who had 
made an unusual request of the consulate, but not an 


Lorin fl. Lathrop 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY JAMES mM. 


improper one until proved to be so; hence entitled to his 
parcel when he called for it. He came, ten days later, calm 
as his type can be; which means that, though exuberant, 
he was not haggard-eyed. He tried in vain to hide pleas- 
ure and surprise that his parcel was delivered without com- 
ment, asked for an envelope, inclosed two 10,000-franc 
notes and laid it on the table: 

“One must not be a trustee without a commission, is 
iG mot ya 

Finally convinced that no commission would be ac- 
cepted, he paid in frankness. His friend, it appeared, had 
fled to Europe with his wife; not his friend’s wife, you 
understand, but his; and the erring lady had right of access 
to his Bristol safe-deposit vault. 

“Bristol? Why Bristol?” 

“Monsieur will understand that it is secluded, private, 
and that in South America one has his financial secrets.” 
In the hot race for wealth, the injured husband had, as it 
were, won by a head, had buoyantly walked away from 
the safe-deposit office to come face to face with the guilty 
pair, who “eyed the portfolio with consternation,’ and 
started in pursuit. Voila tout! 

What would you do if you were consul at a modest salary 
in a West Indian port, had ten dollars in bank, got word 
that an American passenger ship was in distress fifty miles 
away, and that a rescue vessel must be sent immediately? 
You promptly guarantee costs, of course, and dispatch a 
tug. Suppose the ship founders. You ought to be thinking 
of lost lives, of course; but you cannot help wondering how 
you are going to pay $500 cash for that tug and whether 
you will ever get the money back; and even if you do in 
three or six months, how are you going to buy food in the 
meantime for the wife and baby? ; 

Or suppose the passengers and crew came back in the 
tug with nothing but what they stood up in. You can take 
care of the crew all right; the Government does that. But 
you must feed, clothe and house the passengers on your 
personal responsibility; and some of the weeping women 
tell you, as they always will, that every dollar they had in 
the world was in a trunk in the hold. Ruin faces you; but 
somehow you get everybody stowed away by midnight, 
and by breakfast time have cabled off every name. Re- 
freshed by a bath, you find that the bank will grant a con- 
siderable overdraft, when the day before it would have 
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As We Passed the Offices of One of His Competitors, He Shook His Fist at the Sign 


| 

refused a small one, and in the course of ¥ 

note that most of the money you have advi 
dribbled back. 

Or suppose that you are playing tennis a 

ment House, thinking how jolly a life you we) 

and pleased with all the world, anda dripping sear’ 

in and tells you that Mad Mike, in D. T.’s, has she! 

tain, locked up the crew and is pouring kerosen¢ 

deck with one hand while he flourishes a pistol ‘| 


and suppose the police regret to inform you 

cannot codperate, as the vessel lies outside the t 
limit. What would you do? Perhaps you wou} 
alone with intent to use moral suasion, but you w 
do that if you are lion-hearted. For the informat 
young consul, I may say that the proper cour 
emergency is to gaze at the vessel, shout fire and 
tug which has her tanks full of water. The hos 
out the seaman, at any rate, and the insurers will 
pay the cost of the tug. = | 


> | 


Hamlet Without the Dane _ 


R SUPPOSE that you are giving a dinner J 
multimillionaire whose yacht is in the hai 
whose wife, covered with diamonds, is at your] 
the magistrate, who is an old friend and so has co! 
at sudden notice to fill the seat of the multimillion 
avoidably detained on board,’ is at the other e 
table, and that the chief of police, in his best form 
ing his neighbors in fits of laughter, and everythin 
as well as can be expected in the unforgivable a 
the chief guest. Suppose that the telephone sum: 
and the policeman tells you that your missing gu 
cell, singing ‘‘I’m to be Queen of the May,” and 
for the consul who expects him to dinner. To bail 
you must take the chief andthe magistrate with 
how can you keep the belated guest away from yo 
So you go back to his wife. “A routine matter; ‘ 
you say with a shrug, and settle down again. Su 
lady is a passionate devotee of bridge and the ps 
one, and that it is one o’clock in the morning b' 
confront an angry and nearly sobered man. 
‘How could you expect me to break up yol 
party for you?” you ask, and let it go at that; 
yacht sails away early in the morning. j 
Suppose that in England a haughty and aust 
stranger, asks your coéperation in complying 
directions of a New York court in connection with 
(Continued on Page 41) 


(Continued from Page 38) 

ormal suit to adjust the rights of his son and 
elve, at school 100 miles away. Suppose you 
smon-colored valet, give him a blue paper, in- 
, proceed to the school, hand the paper to the 
|, who will be expecting him, and then come 
rear that he has served the summons. His 
ip compliments the messenger on his smart 
nd intelligence, and Arthur Napoleon French, 
i pride, departs on his errand. At his destina- 
is into the little inn near the school to fortify 
bread and cheese for the ordeal of handing 
ument. Sipping a glass of beer, there sits in 
the second gardener of the duke whose ances- 
is hard by, and to this gardener the proud 
he consulate darkly hints of secret service, and 
d of the immense ability required to trail an 
yearing boy to his lair. Hunger and vanity 
ie secret agent completes his errand to the 
of everybody. 

cond gardener is walking out with the under 
ttheschool. In the gloaming that evening she 
ver an unusual incident; a chocolate-colored 
ye and given a law paper to His Lordship; the 
has seen it done ‘‘and His Lordship was that 


then,” the excited gardener cries, and tells of 
talk. And so is rumor born, and quickly it 
» the countryside and finally reaches august 
3 grace ultimately meets His Lordship in a 
, and utters bluff but sincere condolences: 
¥l be boys. Whatever it was, there’s plenty of 
yit down.” 
shat there comes to you a lawyer’s letter, 
jw your messenger has ‘“‘ wantonly attacked the 
of an innocent 
erely reprimand- 
(( your “‘indiscreet 
| process server,” 
ing the address of 
Jin ease, on further 
tin, it should be 
essary to bring an 
yslander.’’ What 
lo? 
id was wrong, for 
‘were dreadful. I 
yng that it was 
{ to send the proc- 
i person, that he 
> such explanation 
jible under the de- 
/umstances.’’ Un- 
¢ Arthur Napoleon 
lidly departed for 
j,don bearing this 
|. I gazed after him 
jne sympathy. 
» was sent to the 
imprisoned in the 
2) of His Lordship’s 
jmnot say; but I 
\ him again. The 
cestioned, reported 
the had left their 
(ut crestfallen, and 
‘at he shipped as 
)iliner. Sol lost the 
it Ihave ever had. 


id Awing 


| Iwas still mourn- 
‘er the loss of my 
‘vitor, I received a 
| roused me from 
‘The leader of a per- 
iducted European 
from Rome that 
would arrive at 
the seventeenth of 

and embark for 
ut two, the next 
writer of the letter 
ng lady would re- 
d and they must be 
fore the departure 
’s mother. Here 
em under the com- 
<nglish marriage 
license of the Arch- 
’anterbury was the 
tion, for under that 
triage is easy; but 
‘nearly $150, and I 
iat my correspond- 
ot rich. Marriage 

called from the 


‘Tobacco is Bad for Germs. 


pulpit, and by any kind of license, that of bishop or regis- 
trar, requires three weeks’ residence of one or other of the 
parties at a specified address. 

Inquiry found a way to technical and legal fulfillment of 
all demands. I immediately engaged rooms for the happy 
bridegroom-to-be, sent a suitcase with his name on the 
label, saw that his name was printed in the Clifton 
Chronicle in the list of residents, and on his arrival rushed 
him to the registrar’s office, where the license was duly 
issued. The bride was very pretty and very grateful, and 
sobbed with happiness on her husband’s shoulder as she 
waved her mother’s vessel out of sight. 

The union of church and state brings many anomalies, 
relics of a time when the formalities of marriage were en- 
tirely ecclesiastical. Traveling Americans, especially if 
they are Episcopalians, usually prefer the bishop’s license 
to the official license, issued over a counter in a public 
office. The two are equally effective and legal, but the one 
is thought more dignified. But the requirements of bishops 
differ in the different dioceses. In some cathedral cities a 
non-British applicant is asked to produce official evidence 
that he or she is free to marry. 

This is a kind of certificate that no consul ought to give, 
even to his friend, and its issuance is now forbidden by 
State Department regulations. 

I have listened unmoved to angry expostulations from 
men, to tearful entreaties from women. Asa result of this 
unreasonable requirement, I have known persons to be 
permanently estranged from their church. By the way, 
I remember once accompanying a friend to the gloomy 
offices in Doctors’ Commons by St. Paul’s Cathedral, where 
the Bishop of London’s license was to be procured. We 
found the aged clerk surrounded by many venerable vol- 
umes of records of obnoxious mustiness. 

“May I smoke?”’ I asked, choking. 


Since That Year of the Great Plague’”’ 


These are Records of 1666 and I Don’t Think They've Been Opened 
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“Please do, sir. I should like it. Tobacco is bad for 
germs. These are records of 1666 and I don’t think they’ve 
been opened since that year of the great plague.” 

One more random recollection: -A colored troupe of 
American concert singers was deserted by its manager and 
the members were in great distress. Kind people in a 
Welsh village near Cardiff got up a concert and asked me 
to preside. When I came to take the chair in the school- 
room, I found myself in the center of a half circle. Min- 
strelsy flowered its brightest in the San Francisco of my 
youth, when Billy Emerson, Billy Rice, Cool Burgess and 
Thatcher were black stars whose light shone across a con- 
tinent. When I saw myself seated as interlocutor in this 
half circle of sable faces, I thought of those days long gone 
by and with difficulty kept from addressing a question to 
Bones. I know that as I announced the successive turns 
my voice insensibly adopted the hard clear utterance of 
the interlocutor, whose business it was to carry to the 
farthest corner of the topmost gallery the point of the joke. 


Too Learned for a Consul 


HEN I spoke of absence of monotony, I did not refer 

so much to the amusing small incidents which enliven 
the consular career; my thought was rather of something 
more fundamental. Few young aspirants for the foreign 
service can picture through imagination the intense mental 
exhilaration of a complete change of environment. None 
can know that duties—and pleasures—vary so greatly in 
different posts that each one may provide in part a new 
occupation. The stimulus of change cannot, of course, 
greatly influence those not keenly interested in all phases 
of life, and I have known more than one consul general of 
many positions whose point of view was as it had been 
when they left their home towns. 

Thirty years ago I asked 
one who had long before been 
consul in Naples whether the 
Venus Callipyge in the mu- 
seum there was in truth the 
most beautiful Venus which 
has come down to us. He had 
never heard of it. 

Perhaps consuls are not 
popularly expected to know 
anything of art or literature, 
for I remember saying to a 
very courteous and efficient 
official of Norse descent in the 
Library of Congress, “‘ Your 
name sounds as if you had 
stepped out of one of Ibsen’s 
plays.” 

‘But I understood you were 
a consul,” he said, obviously 
surprised. 

a Onl ute 

“But how should a consul 
know about Ibsen?”’ he asked. 

It is easy for certain tem- 
peraments to wrap themselves 
in dullness and make even of 
the foreign service a thing of 
routine. Those who confine 
themselves to association ex- 
clusively with the official set 
and their own fellow country 
people, who worry themselves 
about precedence, the correct 
thing and their own dignity, 
may make good officials from 
one point of view, but they 
will lose a lot of fun. In the 
diplomatic branch, itis almost 
impossible to become case- 
hardened and inaccessible to 
new impressions, but it is easy 
for consuls in provincial cities, 
which may be dreary. 

Some consuls may vehe- 
mently deny that there is ab- 
sence of monotony; but the 
first years in any profession 
are a grind, and beyond these 
years extends a vista which 
stretches round the world. 
Promotion is due; delightful 
reverie; eager talk with the 
wife; willit besome Old World 
European town, some palm- 
fringed island of the tropics, 
some ancient Asiatic city 
where ten servants leap at a 
clap of the hand; some alert 
smart community of South 
America? Disappointment 
probably; but there comes, 

(Continued on Page 209) 
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occupied the Caucasus, and those of us 

who were not persone gratz were obliged 
to leave for Constantinople. The furnish- f 
ing of new quarters brought up the rug ques- 
tionagain, andthistimeI wasnotsohesitant | 
over pitting my small store of knowledge 
against the skilled sharks in the rug mar- \ 
kets. I, or they—according to the angle : 
from which one views the proceedings— 
began to nibble at once. 

Constantinople has always been the 
world’s chief Oriental-rug market, and until 
a few years ago most of the buyers for the 
big European and American houses, as well 
as private collectors, brought their hunt for 
rugs to an end in its bazaars. Now the big 
firms have gone into Persia and established 
their own factories, where rugs and carpets 
can be hand-woven to Western taste, old 
pieces copied and old designs altered or new 
ones devised “‘as per order.’”’ Tourists and 
private collectors still, however, usually 
close the quest at Constantinople, first be- 
cause travel in the rug-making countries is 
beset with difficulties, and second because 
if there are any old or period rugs left any- 
where in Eastern lands they will inexorably 
flow into the Turkish capital. As a matter 
of fact there are probably today more 
antique rugs in the cities of the Atlantic 
seaboard than there are in the whole Orient. 

I found that nearly every foreigner in 
Constantinople had his pet rug dealer. 
Polite society in foreign circles talked of its 
favorites and showed the same keen interest 
in the brands and prices of rugs that polite 
society in the United States often takes in 
its pet bootleggers and their brands of hooch. 
There was in Stamboul an American, largely 
diluted with Oriental strains, to whom the 
Americans flocked, while in Galata an 
Englishman with a Levantine twist took 
care of the conservative parties from the 
British Isles, and a Franco-Syrian in Pera 
enjoyed the patronage of the only pilgrims 
left who had any money. These men all 
knew their countrymen and how to do busi- 
ness with them. They told the truth about 
their rugs, and got good prices for it. 
Maybe they would lower the curtains 
when they showed a rug, or let a ray of sun- 
light in where it would do the most good. 
They would keep their voices down to a murmur as they 
told you why they liked the precious thing, and stroke it 
back and forth, with the pile for silkiness and against the 
pile for the warm, deep tones lurking there, while they 
talked honey. They tried to make you feel as though you 
were in church. But if you bought of them you could be 
fairly sure of getting what you paid for. 


Te FEBRUARY, 1921, the Bolsheviki 


A Rug 


Hadji Ben Adhem’s Selling Talk 


§ bate: independents and the smaller fry, such as I, were 
powerfully impressed, but more with the prices than with 
the bright strong Kermanshahs, the silken Kashans or the 
opulent Tabrizes that these favorites oftenest succeeded 
in equipping our compatriots with. We, sniffing the wind 
for something for nothing, poked about among the bazaars 
and the dark little shops in the side streets, occasionally 
digging out a pet for ourselves, which, in the end, usually 
behaved as other pets do and bit the hand that fed it. 
There was a daily rug auction, except Fridays, held in the 
Great Bazaar, but we learned to keep away from that. 
After frantic bidders had run the prices up on us several 
times and we had escaped, or failed to escape, with rugs 
that nobody wanted when we tried to auction them off 
again, it was borne in on us that the daily auction was no 
place for a simple honest foreigner. with a few paper pounds 
burning his pockets, and we didn’t go there any more. We 
liked better to paw over the unpretentious stocks of Hadji 
Ben Adhem, whose shop you recognized by the mangy 
piece of carpet like a mule’s ear nailed over the door and 
the old iron pot inscribed with Arabic characters that stood 
on the threshold. 

Hadji Adhem was an honest man. He said so, and in the 
same breath swore to you that he had one price for every- 
thing in his shop and that he never lowered it. And he 
never did—that is, hardly ever. The shop filled three 
stories, and from the moment you entered it on the first 
floor until you had climbed up to the carpet room on the 
third you had to wind yourself like a shaving through a 


By Jordan Strand 


AP ay Boo Bis 


Made in Constantinople in Imitation of a Ghiordes of the 17th Century 


welter of battered brasses, cracked porcelains, the iron 
and pewter cast-offs of families that had long ago gone 
themselves into the limbo of forgotten things, all thrown 
together as if they had drifted in with the wind and the 
dust through the windows. Hadji trailed you, and purred 
mild phrases, English or French, as your case called for. 

“Now dees rug, madame,” was his invariable formula 
as he stooped to pluck one by the tail feathers from beneath 
a pile—“‘I buy heem just now from poor Armenian mans. 
He not know anything, and I pay only forty livres. It is 
beautiful rug, but I not say if it is good. True rug, I think, 
good color, good dyes, good everything; but I not say. 
You say. You like? Ver’ well, you pay me fifty livres, ten 
livres enough my profit. I no want make big profit, more 
like maybe you make big bargain. Maybe you not like so 
much,” throwing it quickly aside and picking up another. 
“All right, no matter. How you like this one?”’ 

Such ingenuousness was not merely attractive, it was 
captivating; and more often than not when the customer 
departed the rug went with her. Hadji Adhem’s ability to 
impress foreigners with his naive honesty was a gift from 
the gods. I have heard him talked over at dinners, in 
circles far from his, where navy ladies who had seen every- 
thing, and hard-eyed dowagers who believed in nothing 
gave him their full vote of confidence; and at the very 
moment our feet would be resting on tributes to his sales- 
manship, as painted and common drabs “‘as ever I see.”’ 

Yet one did pick up good things in his shop now and 
then. A British friend of mine got an old Bergama from 
him for a few pounds, which he afterward sold at Chris- 
tie’s, in London, for many times its cost; and the wife of an 
American navy officer showed me an exquisite little blue 
Ghiordes, as thin and fine in texture as an old Senna, for 
which she had paid him about thirty dollars. It was 
patched in places and a bit frazzled, but sound enough for 
an antique of the eighteenth century, and if it wasn’t gen- 
uine it was near enough to fool me or almost anybody. 

I could never explain these exceptional bargains satis- 
factorily to myself in the light of my own experiences with 


him; nor, although I heard of ; 
see any to equal them in Cor 
Perhaps it was really true that 
bought these from one of thos 
mans who didn’t know anyt 
he himself knew no more is 
Most of his rugs were of the ¢ 
that one can find anywhere in 
nople with a commercial val 
than twenty-five dollars, and 
tic or collectors’ value at all. 0 
artistic merit they would be ; 
full of holes that their commereiz 
practically nil. After all, holes 
tute patches of yarn of inferior d 
are not beautiful. Those 
defects make no difference are | 
perienced or undiscriminating, ! 
bear no relation to the age of { 
it is silly to pay for them, as a 
people seem willing to do. Intl 
ysis the commercial value of 
only basis upon which its 
calculated, and that is rated 
square feet of sound mate 
per foot. 


A Certified Deale 


NE day in my rambles I | 
Feraghan in a window. It\ 
window, staring into the street 
horrors in its eyes that incong 
blues and greens mixed tonelge 
mon little rug-shop window 
the Feraghan was real and I like 
beside me suddenly a soft-spo} 
man, in what we in some parts 0 
would describe as a canoodlin 
vited monsieur to come inside 
the beautiful things,free! “No 
les choses antiques, cher monsieur 
icains sont toujours nos clients. 
He took my arm in a graspé 
as a whispered secret and dragg| 
panel which hung beside the 
which he had framed a number| 
nials under glass. They all rez 
same: . 


This is to certify that durin 
stay in Constantinople I bou 
Oriental rugs from Mr. 
highly pleased with them. I fo 
always depend upon his word and that his prices 
ingly low compared with others. He was very ob 
efforts to find good pieces for me and I can hearti 
him to Americans wishing to buy rugs in Cons 

(Signed) : JO 


It was not the persuasive epistles of 
and his associates under the framed glass 
inside, but a combination of the Feraghan int 
the cajoling pressure on my arm that, though di 
could hardly be repelled without offense, a 
intriguing white eye, like that of a Texas hi 
twisted around in the gentleman’s head, de 
dependent of its mate. q 

There was nothing much in the shop, a fey 
ends of curios, mostly from Idar or Birmingha! 
eral piles of very second-rate rugs with two or’ 
around sticks and stood upright in the corners 
impression of their being valuable. The wholep 
as if it were not doing very well. The main att 
the man himself, and it was plain that one c 
him. His manner was too engaging and fami ! 
were those friendly letters beside the door, t 
genuine, and nothing but his arresting eyes to: 
them. The one was a warm merry blue that t 
looked straight through you, while the other v 
2s a scoured marble and looked anywhere at all. 
humanly true and impishly devious, and they 
offer you an irresistible challenge to come an 
skill against the combination. 

I accepted the challenge, and went out of thi 
the little Feraghan under my arm, well m4 
result of our first bout. The price was reasol 


hein!” : 
Not long afterward I found him awaiting 
entrance to the club, and somewhat to the 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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AENS of fends 

of people have been buy- 
the Hupmobile Four for 16 years to assure un- 
ubled daily service from their motor car. They 
ow that the Hupmobile does stand up better and 
ger; and that it does cost less to keep. The Hup- 
bile they buy today is the fortunate heir to all the 
erior engineering, excellent materials and con- 
sntious workmanship for which Hupmobile is 
ebrated. Knowing these things, they virtually 
ve only the choice of either owning a Hupmobile, 
soinge directly against their better judgment. 


Series R—the greatest Hupmobile in diameter; one-piece wind- opening and closing with the doors 
ofall the fours produced in l6 years _ shield, with cowl ventilator; nickel —are standard equipment on the 
—carries features and equipment radiator; head lamps and cowl oe Gar 

which are popular and highly lamps in nickel and enamel. Spe- 


, ; : Tour Car » 122 25; Roadster, 122 ib 
desirable: —Balloon tires, with cial Hupmobile storm curtains—  ¢.7/,, Liss eT ena: eo Chepe eae 
powerful, reliable brakes 14 inches easy and quick to handle, and pie FE O. RB. re i) taxa x added 


BET ACQUAINTED WITH YOUR HUPMOBILE DEALER. HES ISS MA GO. O Der MA NY eriOe ¥K NOW 


HUPMOBILE 


FOURS AND EIGHTS 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
my fellow club members at the windows he 
literally dragged me away to his shop. 

“‘T have found this and saved it for you,” he 
said almost tenderly as he unfolded a piece of 
dirty sacking and brought out a little Bokhara 
about three by four and a half feet. It had the 
color of oak leaves in late autumn and was in 
perfect condition. It was hardly an antique, but 
it was in the near neighborhood—say, sixty 
years old—and toned down by the years of 
unhurried usage in some smoke-stained barba- 
rian tent. 

We haggled over it wordily until, after some 
disparagement on my part that the rug didn’t 
merit, I ventured upon the question of price. 
He cocked the hard eye at me. ‘Of a tourist, 
mon cher ami, one should ask not less than one 
hundred and twenty livres. But with monsieur, 
who is a connoisseur, it is different. With the 
tourist, bah! One deals with him to make 
money, but with monsieur it is a pleasure. I 
should like monsieur to have pleasure, too, in 
dealing with me, and so one must not talk of 
big profits or the rapport would be spoiled. 
Monsieur, I will tell you frankly: I paid sixty 
livres for this carpet. From you I take not more 
than 20 per cent profit.” He figured it out on 
a torn scrap of paper. ‘‘Seventy-two livres, 
and I am content.” 


Close Buying 


DIDN’T believe him, but as I liked the rug I 

offered him forty livres, or about twenty- 
seven dollars at the day’s exchange. It didn’t 
budge him, nor did cautious advances, five at a 
time, until I stopped at sixty. ‘‘Ami,’’ he pro- 
tested, ‘““I swear to you that I am telling the 
truth. Sixty livres it cost me, and in New York 
they would ask you not less than one hundred 
and sixty dollars. It is because monsieur loves 
rugs and I feel a great sympathy for him that 
Task him only 20 per cent profit. Iwould shame 
monsieur and myself to ask less, is it not so? 
For I swear that from any other client I should 
take, at the very least, one hundred livres.’ 


oe 
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An Antique Kulah, 18th Century. At Left—A Modern Rug From Baku, 


Washed to Give it the Appearance of an Antique. 


At Right—A Kir Shehr 


Rug of Very Unusual Design From Anatolia 


Se 


In the end I took 
it home on trial. As 
its charm seemed to 
increase with ac- 
quaintance and my 
friends who knew 
something aboutrugs 
agreed that it was 
worth what the dealer 
asked, Ikeptit. Used 
as a small table 
cover, it is a pictur- 
esque bit of Central 
Asia against the dull 
tones of a modern 
library. 

Thesewere the first 
of a good many trans- 
actions between us, 
and in spite of a 
sense of distrust I 
could never quite get 
over, I came to know 
what it was to have 
one’s pet rug dealer, 
as the others had. 
Occasionally I could 
beat him down a few 
livres, though he al- 
ways insisted that 
they came out of the 
flat 20 per cent profit 
which he vowed he 
never exceeded with 
me. 

There was no 
doubt that his foot 
slipped at times 
along the narrow 
path that divided the 
realm of pure rugs 
from their doctored 
counterparts, but 
such lapses were rare 
Ae? and always acknowl- 
‘Ds w™. edged with such con- 
——- <- ..v* fusion and readiness 
to make amends that 


him as against a child. 
rascality. Moreover—and perhaps, 
persuasiveness lay in that—he geny 
rugs. I saw him once, when he eoy 
known that I was looking, take up. 
the beloved Bokhara I had boug] 
and kiss them. 

Other dealers were content to lure 
what they had in stock and to let 
again if I saw nothing to arouse he; 
but this man caught the range of m 
pocketbook to the dot, and searche 
nies of Constantinople to satisfy 
brought me either good specimens 
rugs at moderate prices or fairly ; 
diminished commercial value but 0 
beauty and distinction. I bought a 
Shirvan that he had picked up son 
soft yellows and old gold, set in a dar 
scattered over with flowers as care 
they had been tossed away by the 
little children; and he found mea } 
must have been overlooked at the 
Samarkand. It brought to mind tl 
blades of the horsemen of Tamerlane 
temples, and the jewels torn from th 
women as they swept across the plai 
There were one or two others, almo 
able; and when the echoes of the de 
tation nagged so insistently at my 
could no longer ignore them, I wa 
strained to admit that my purchase 


were of better value than any others | 


in Constantinople. 


Growing Suspicions 


HEN my languishing interesi) 

betray my suspicions, the deale 
to interpret the signs aright, and he | 
to do. He showed me his books. H} 
me into his shop once more, and tool] 
from a little desk, and we sat on a pill 
and looked them over. “‘Mon ami} 
that sometimes I do not tell the trut 
(Continued on Page 90) 
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Life holds more joy for him who travels down 
the road to Wellville. Health and Happiness 
walk this highway hand-in-hand. To dimpled 
babyhood and snow-crowned age Nature has 
taught the benefits of sunshine and fresh air, 
of exercise and simple food. In her lush 
vegetables and mellow fruits, in her foaming 
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' Up with the Sun and on to Wellville! 


milk and in her golden grain there are vital 
elements your body needs . . . Post Health 
Products are made from nutritious grain. 
They are delicious, wholesome foods that 
build bone and brain and brawn. Eat of 
them more often and journey on to Well- 
ville! 
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had to do with the purchase of a wardrobe trunk. 

The shopkeeper had extolled the merits of his 
merchandise, opening one drawer after another to show 
its capacity, explaining the security of the lock, and even 
giving the exterior a smart kick to demonstrate its power of 
resistance to the vicissitudes of modern travel. Everything 
seemed to point to the shopkeeper’s success in making his 
sale. The client, a stout, middle-aged man of farmer type, 
regarded the trunk interestedly, and even made a motion 
as though to draw his bill book from the inside pocket of 
his coat. So nearly was the transaction completed that 
the shopkeeper actually reached out his hand to receive the 
money, when the client paused indecisively. 

“Yes, it’s a nice trunk all right,” he said, “‘and strong 
too; I can see that. But it looks like your price is a mite 
too high. I’m sure I saw the same thing in the store win- 
dow across the street for two dollars less, marked in plain 
figures on the tag.”’ 

The shopkeeper dropped his hand and looked irritably at 
the indicated store across the street, a flamboyant estab- 
lishment with great glittering show windows and an Amer- 
ican flag flying ostentatiously over the doorway. Only for 
a moment, however, did he allow his attention to stray 
from the business in hand. Earnestly he poured forth a 
torrent of argument to prove that the trunk ih the store 
across the street could not possibly be so good as his; or if 
it were as good, it could not by any chance be cheaper. He 
even went so far as to state that if his trunk was not of 
equal value to any shown by competitors, he would per- 
sonally eat it. 

In spite of these assertions the client would not be con- 
vinced, and prepared to leave the shop to make personal 
investigation as to the comparative values of wardrobe 
trunks. The shopkeeper made a last desperate gesture. 
Seizing the client by the arm, he pointed to a spot on his 
own show window where in a small gilt circle was inscribed 
the cryptic symbol, ‘100 %” 

“IT guess you know what that means,” he said heavily. 
“‘T’m 100 per cent American. I don’t admit the trunk in 
the store across the road is cheaper than mine; but even if 
it is, you don’t want to buy it. We Americans ought to 
stick together. Those people fly the American flag and try 
to act like 100-per-centers, but they’re not—not by a long 
shot. They’re foreigners!” 

Whether or not the shopkeeper made the sale of his 
wardrobe trunk is immaterial. The significant part of the 
incident lay in the fact that he should have used his 100- 
per-centism as a business argument. Perhaps it was the 
fear of what he has seen developing for the past decades, 
each year of which has witnessed fewer old-stock American 
names on the factories, shops and offices of the country, 
and a correspondingly greater number of names of im- 
migrants and second-generation Europeans. This in spite 
of the fact that the old-stock American has everything 
in his favor—better schooling, more thorough knowl- 
edge of conditions, higher social standing, background of 
American tradition. 


Tove argument took place in a little Texas city and 


Competition From Europeans 


UCH fears have nothing to do with race, but represent 

the nervous apprehension of every class that senses the 
danger of being evicted from a position of comfortable 
security. Everywhere in England, for instance, one sees 
nowadays in shop windows the sign, Only British-Made 
Goods Sold Here, which means that the English manufac- 
turer and trader is worried lest he be obliged to give up his 
easy-going ways to meet the competition of harder-working 
and harder-living foreigners. 

The present generation of American-born inherits a con- 
dition that has no counterpart in history. Our pioneer 
forefathers organized a vast and rich country in a fraction 
of the time that a similar territory was ever organized 
before. Fifty years ago, one may say, the United States 
had arrived; for at that time the organization work was 
practically completed. Fifty years is longer than the 
average man’s active business career. Therefore almost 
every American in active life today has had his experience 
just at a period when the rough pioneer work has been fin- 
ished, but so recently finished that all the natural resources 
are still substantially intact. Our generation has been able 
to gain not only the necessities but the luxuries of life, with 
less effort than has ever been the case with any great 
number of people in the history of the world. 

The result of this background has been a distinct type 
of mind. From the recently passed pioneer days persists a 
tradition of work so strong that it is considered unbecom- 
ing to be idle. Added to this inheritance is the sight of an 
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immense and still undeveloped country that is a constant 
urge to activity. Against this are the existing easy con- 
ditions that tempt to the belief in many individuals that 
business can be played as.a joyous game. It is thoroughly 
logical that only in America is the phrase used in business, 
“T’ll try anything once.” Likewise America is the only 
place where a man may say as a gesture of pride, “I treat 
my business as a game.” 

In the countries where our immigrants have learned 
about life and where competition has been harsh for hun- 
dreds of years, the business man does not dare to try 
anything once, because a single error can set him back 
irrevocably and with no chance to regain his lost position. 
Neither can the European treat his business as a game. 
With him it is a matter of such’seriousness that he dares to 
regard it only as a rather grim and sober affair that admits 
of no frothy gesture. The European business man ordi- 
narily gets only a single chance; if he fails in that, he is 
finished. 

In a country like America, where all tradition is toward 
work, but where conditions tend to produce quick results, 
it is almost inevitable that some minds get the idea that 
merely being busy means something, even without a 
definite sifting of the important from the unimportant. 
Perhaps an example of this mental confusion is the 
present-day tendency to shift responsibility from the in- 
dividual to organizations. 


Inspirational Spellbinders 


HE American passion for business organization is a con- 

stant source of remark. Government estimate gives 
the number of trade associations as in excess of 1800 and 
the annual number of conventions at 15,000. Besides the 
regular trade associations, the past few years have seen the 
organization of eleven nation-wide business men’s luncheon 
club societies, with more than 2000 local branches and 
combined membership approaching 250,000. Along with 
these agencies, there has been an enormous output of effi- 
ciency literature, of tabulated statistics, of government 
business bureaus, an increasing number of individuals who 
earn their living as business consultants and advisers. 

Recently in London I had a conversation with an Amer- 
ican business man whose affairs have kept him abroad for 
many years and who had just visited the United States for 
the first time since 1914. 

“What is going on over there?’’ he demanded in a puz- 
zled way. ‘‘In the old days I could usually see a business 
man when I called at his office, but this time I found it was 
necessary to have an appointment well in advance. The 
men,I wanted to interview were in conference, or in Wash- 
ington on committee work, or at the weekly meeting of the 
luncheon club, or making inspirational speeches before 
some; trade organization. When I did manage to see one.of 
my old business friends, he principally talked about effi- 
ciency. During my month in New York I heard that word 
spoken more times than in all the rest of my life.” 

Whenever a demand occurs there are always those to 
supply it. Numbers of schools have come into existence to 
train young men as trade-association secretaries—a pro- 
fession that one recently issued prospectus described as 
“easily learned, fascinating and lucrative.’’ Other schools 
train for business counselors, efficiency experts, system 
engineers. Quite recently an entirely new profession has 
come into existence to cater to the prevailing passion for 
gesture—that of the professional inspirational orator. This 
new calling occupies much the same position in industry 
as the inspirational writer holds in the syndicated columns 
of the daily newspapers. Conventions and trade gather- 
ings compete for the services of well-known inspirational 
spellbinders to supply desired emotional thrills to the 
delegates. So popular has this form of stimulus become 
that it is frequently used by individual business firms 
whose executives desire to make zealous gesture take the 
place of personal effort. : 

It is not long ago that a great manufacturing corpo- 
ration, with a score of branches throughout the country, 
found its business to be so seriously on the decline that the 
incomes of its thousands of stockholders were in jeopardy. 
The president decided that action of a strenuous nature 
was demanded. In such a crisis, and in view of the fact 
that many of the stockholders were poor people to whom 
the curtailment of a yearly dividend was a serious matter, 
one would think the president should have packed his bag 
and made a personal tour of the company’s agencies to 


learn at first hand the reasons for the decline 
ness. But the president was a very busy m 
presence was demanded at a trade conference 
ington; at a meeting of his college alumni; at t 
tion of corporation executives. He decided on ; 
that would obviate the necessity for a tiresome 
tour of his agencies. 

On a certain date the twenty agency manage 
corporation were summoned by telegraph to w 
New York hotel for a conference. Arriving, the 
found a floor of the hotel set apart for their ocey 
a day and a banquet arranged for the evening, 
banquet the only speaker was a professional ing; 
orator. For an intense thirty minutes he spok 
agency managers on the value of loyalty to one’se 
the advancement that inevitably follows high thin 
clean living, and the importance of a never-say- 
in business. That was all. The agency manag 
back to their posts next morning. The total co 
conference, including railway fares and the ora 
was in the neighborhood of $12,000. ‘ 

Not quite all either. In spite of the hired ins 
the fortunes of the corporation continued to deeli 
long afterward it became involved in financial d 
and was taken over by a syndicate composed |] 
business men the majority of ‘whom had arrive 
United States by steerage during the previous 
years. : 

The average American would resent the accusa 
he is not so hard a worker as the men of other 
We have been brought up to regard ourselves as 
what austere, common-sense people, full of id 
practical nature and willing to work indefatig 
what we desire. In a word, we have been edt 
think we are what Uncle Sam looks like in a dign 
toon drawing. But can we say in truth that. 
the picture? Have not our latter-day environr 
our protected national life bred a tendency to try 
our way by easy means—to mistake a gesture 
for the real thing? 


The Growing Desire for Ease 


NLY the other day I had occasion to visit t 

of a certain corporation in a great Eastern ci 
president apologized for keeping me waiting; he 
said, cleaning up his calendar so as to be able tol 
evening to attend a three-day trade-association co 
in a distant city. As asign of his approaching d 
his golf bag was leaning against his desk, to be us 
tournament that was to be a feature of the co 
During our short conversation he had severa 
conferences with heads of departments, each « 
being preceded by the formality of pressing al 
button to call his secretary, who in turn summ 
desired executive from his own private office. In. 
more time was consumed in summoning the i 
than in the actual conference. : 

The president. was indisputably a very busy 1 
one recalled the time not so many years ago, ¥ 
founder of the corporation was still in harness, tha 
of the present array of private offices there was bu 
great room, in the center of which was the flat-top 
of the chief, surrounded by the desks of his subo 
The chief of those days was no slave to gesture. 
sired words with a subordinate, he called by 
mouth; the subordinate came, received his ins 
and went back to his desk. Were the more mode 
ods made necessary by greater scope of op 
Hardly so, for competition has so cut into the 
tion’s business that its volume is actually less 
years ago. 

Since pioneer days life has been easier in thi 
States than in any other country. During the 
years it has been easier still. With constantly Tisi 
and an eager market, almost all business men €0l 
money, the incompetent along with the competer 
itably long-continued ease breeds a desire for m 
It is no accident that these recent years should I 
the tremendous increase in the number of agencies 
to lift responsibility from the individual and pl: 
some mysterious and attractive system. Neithe 
accident that even during these years of easy 
foreign names have multiplied on the signboar‘ 
country. 

It is quite natural that the old-stock America 
have been tempted into an attitude of easy su 
toward foreigners. Seldom has he come in contac 
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having checked up on its three toes and 
41 them all there, made a grave study of 
«oung man who stared at her through the 
} was, this sloth guessed, a few months 
wity-three, unmarried, not 
H tidy, but pleasant and 
s) looking, and reading law 
»e of a firm in Fulton Street, 
near Broadway, where he 
regarded as particularly 
, being, as his elders said 
iemselves, too much of a 
‘rer. 

j, her idle speculations con- 


: Staten Island, as roomer 
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ate home remote enough 
‘ransit lines to be unusually 
2; in fact, cheap; and he 
*k to Anniston, where his 
‘ad sister lived and boasted 
‘oy in New York, on an av- 
{wice a week. Only, the ai 
1e had not been so regular 
j correspondence of recent 
ad being a mother herself, 
adered what had happened. 
yf course, but an exception- 
/igent ai could have told so 
jut Paul Paine simply from 
‘irance; and not even this 
xxtraordinarily brilliant as 
was able to discover every- 
out him. She did not, for 
| learn that —— 
‘| moment a girl not wearing 
‘ion sealskin coat stepped in 
he young man, and with the 
'n of a giggle tossed a peanut 
she fence. 
that,” she said, ‘‘you two- 
rd!” 
oression of deep perplexity 
0 the ai’s face. What had 
called her? A two-letter 
VYhat did she mean—a two- 
rd? 
‘ng down for the peanut, her 
tupied with the possible sig- 
of this new title, the ai failed 
e light of pleasure which the 
cds brought to Paul Paine’s 
‘was as though he were a 
in some far land and had 
r the first time, his own lan- 
oken. He turned on her a 
d with interest. 
y have been that her coat 
imitation sealskin, or that 
dretty and blond and dainty, 
le carried a folded newspaper 
rarm; but whatever it was, 
to her—as naturally as he 
ave another white man met 
ngles of Zanzibar. 
do cross-word puzzles too.” 
3 a friendly statement of fact. The girl turned He watched her sharply, anxiously, and was rewarded 
SO quickly and ominously that he was thrown into by a widening of her eyes. 
He had accosted a stranger, and a pretty girl at “Really?” she cried. “‘The champion cross-word puz- 
le was stammering, on the point of a confused ler! You're not joking?” 
when the girl, reassured by the complete absence A little uncertain which question he was to answer, he 
ce in him, replied. shook and nodded his head at the same time, in one be- 
” she said—and no more. wildering movement, for he was far too filled with pride 
aughed with embarrassed relief. to trust himself with speech. 
ai,” he explained nervously—‘“‘the ai, you know— “What fun!’’ she went on. “I was just reading about 
2 ai ——” He seemed snagged on a two-letter the tournament you won. It must have been awfully ex- 
eaning a three-toed sloth, and the girl nodded citing. And you are Paul Paine!”’ 
ingly. “It’s a two-letter word!” he accomplished He repeated the vague weavings of his head. 
nee triumphantly. “You are not,’”’ he asked then, suddenly anxious, ‘‘irate 
1't decide which you're better at,” the girl com- at my accosting you?” 
thoughtfully, “‘arithmetic or spelling. How many She glanced at him suspiciously. 
re there in a bovine ruminant?” “T’m not what?” she demanded. 
,” he replied promptly. ‘‘Y-a-k.” “You aren’t irate or irked at my speaking to you?” 
niled with pleased surprise. He was so obviously in earnest, so plainly far from any 
i was good!” she exclaimed. ‘Then you are a_ spirit of levity, that she was again reassured and amused. 
rd puzzler!” “Nay,” she replied solemnly. ‘On the contrary, I am 
panded floridly with mysterious pride. elated. You did not err.” 
ay savor of boastfulness,”’ he answered hesitantly; He was relieved. 
ut—but”’—he suddenly switched his thought— “It was the ai,” he explained; ‘“‘I was just thinking of 
Introduce myself?” its being a two-letter word when you came up.”’ He looked 
n’t mind a boast now and then,’”’ the girl said. around uncertainly. ‘‘Perhaps you wouldn’t mind trek- 
re you?” king around the zoo and scanning some of the other ani- 
name is Paul Paine,” mals and feathered vertebrates?” 
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‘‘way,”’ She Replied Solemnly. ‘‘On the Contrary, I am Elated. You Did Not Err" 
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“KE. g.,”’ she submitted gravely, ‘the emu.” 

The ai, which had been listening to this conver- 
sation with a growing sense of astonishment, 
watched them saunter slowly down the walk. She 
saw the girl turn to the young man 
and heard her say, “‘My cognomen 
is Cynthia Bradley.’ 

And that night the ai said to her 
husband, ‘‘Emil, I don’t know what 
these humans are coming to! Such 
words as I heard today I’ve never 
heard before!’’ To which her hus- 
band replied curtly, ‘Desist and go 
to sleep. Your prattle roils me.” 

Cynthia Bradley and Paul Paine 
made their way to the monkey house 
and looked at the ape. 

Then they came to the yard where 
were the egret, the eider, the rhea 
and the emu. 

And presently they sauntered 
farther and studied together the yak 
and the gnu. 

“It’s training for me,” he explained 
seriously. ‘‘I doubt if I’ll e’er be 
much of a barrister, but now that I’ve 
attained a goal as a cross-word puz- 
zler, I thought I ought to nourish my 
opportunity, don’t you?”’ 

“To reach the apex,” she agreed, 
‘you ought.”’ 

In point of fact, she had given as 
much study to him as she had to the 
gnu. Her first amused excitement at 
meeting a champion, whatever his 
field, had faded into a curious inter- 
est. 

To her, a dilettant in puzzles, his 
thorough absorption in them was 
new and strange. She found him, 
though, a pleasantly comfortable per- 
son to talk with; a youth somewhat 
vaguely hopeless about his career in 
law, but keenly alive in everything 
else—except puzzles. 

“The value of the puzzles,’’ he de- 
clared, ‘‘lies in their aid to the vo- 
cabulary. You note words unused by 
you ere you were initiated.” 

“Some of them,” she agreed again, 
“T haven’t used in zons and xons 
and eons!” 

“That’s it!’’ he said. ‘Since my 
entry to puzzle work I have become 
avid for words. It is not bombast 
when I aver I must have added thou- 
sands of new words to my vocabu- 
lary.” 

““Aye,”’ she answered. ‘“‘And ergo, 
you are champion! But what of your 
law?” 

“‘T am utilized,” he explained, “by 
McGillicuddy, McGillicuddy, Mc- 
Gillicuddy, MecGillicuddy & Mack. 
My aim is to try cases, torts, in court; 
but so far I have only been let to prepare theses. But 
perhaps ere long I shall be let.” 

They had reached the exit gate, and Cynthia turned and 
put out her hand. 

“Unless you are going downtown,” she said, “‘good-by. 
I’ve got to get to Staten Island.” 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “‘I also live on that isle! I’ll take 
you home.” 

She was in some mysterious way pleased. On the Sub- 
way they studied the advertisements silently all the way 
to the Battery. On the ferry he pointed out to her dories, 
yawls, tugs, scuppers, and the orlop of a s. s.—abbr.— 
bound for its pier in the North River. But it was she who 
recalled, to his delight, that they were standing in the lee 
of the cabins. 

As they left the boat he called her by her first name and 
glowed with pleasure when she did not seem to mind. He 
had never, he felt, met a girl of such charm, never a girl 
with more whole-hearted attention in her eyes. They 
twinkled now and then, to be sure, but her words were 
always gravely spoken. She, he felt, understood him. 

“T hope,” he said just before she entered her home, 
“that you did not think I was ogling you or leering at you 
at the zoo.” 

' “Nay, nay!’ she laughed. ‘‘ Your mien was immacu- 
late.” 

“And you didn’t think I was an oaf or a zany?” 
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“Not at all, Paul. 
ing. I like you.” 

“Then,” he ventured, “if you are not sated with me, 
I should like to come to see you sometime erelong.”’ 

““Do,’”’ she said from the door. ‘‘Come some e’en for a 
repast. And don’t,’’ she added, ‘‘wait an era before 
doing it.’’ 


You’ve been very nice, very charm- 


iI 


HIS seemed to be one of those rare occasions when Mr. 

Bradley, tearing himself away from his laboratory and 
inventions, chose to stand staunch and immovable on his 
rights. In this case it was his daughter who opposed him. 

“T won’t have him here,” he declared for the fifth or 
sixteenth time. ‘‘That’s all—he must be kept away.” 

‘Look, dad,” Cynthia declared firmly, “‘you forget that 
Paul is still quite young. It seems to me that you are 
quite unreasonable about him. I like him; and if his cross- 
word-puzzle stuff annoys you, you needn’t come into this 
room while he is here.”’ 

““He’s a cuckoo,” volunteered her brother Joe. 

**He is not cuckoo!”’ she retorted. ‘‘And besides, I was 
not talking to you.”’ 

“‘He’s cuckoo,”’ Joe repeated, unmoved in his opinion. 

“Joe,” Mrs. Bradley, looking up from the sweater 
which she had been knitting since shortly after the Spanish- 
American War, mildly reproved her son, “‘you mustn’t say 
cuckoo; it isn’t refined.”’ 

Mr. Bradley fixed his daughter’s attention. 

“Cynthia,” he said, ‘“‘young or old, he’s got to stop con- 
fusing me with those words he uses or keep away from 
here. I will not be confused in my own home and at my 
age. What does he ask me last night? He says, ‘Mr. 
Bradley, I’d like to lave before dinner.’ That’s exactly 
what he said! He’d like to lave!”’ 

Joe smiled cynically. 

““Go on, pop,”’ he said; “‘tell the rest.’ 

Mr. Bradley looked uncomfortable. 

“‘There is no rest,’”’ he declared sullenly. 

“No!” jeered his son. ‘‘And who brought him a razor 
and a shaving mug?” 

Mr. Bradley flushed angrily. 

“That’s just what I’m trying to make plain,” he de- 
clared. ‘‘He confuses me. I know what lave means as 
well as any man on Staten Island, but he confused me. 
I won’t have it! Why can’t Cynthia have somebody 
around like that young fellow Bellows who used to come 
to see her?”’ 


“But, papa,’’ Mrs. Bradley objected, ‘“‘Mr. Bellows 
turned out to be a burglar.” 
SS arikcen:O:we, aa 


know,”’ Mr. Brad- 
ley nodded impa- 
tiently +, But 
nevertheless he 
was a very inter- 
esting young 
man. Outside of 
being a burglar he 
was very nice.” 

*“Maybe,” Mrs. 
Bradley said, “if 
Cynthia had been 
nice to him he 
wouldn’t have 
been a burglar.” 

“No,” said Joe. 
“Once a burglar, 
always a burglar. 
However, I’d just 
as soon have a 
burglar around as 
a cuckoo.” 

Cynthia started 
to retort again, 
but her mother 
spoke first, in an 
effort to bring 
peace. 

“Dad’s nerves 
are all upset,’ she 
explained; ‘‘it’s 
the invention— 
and Uncle Ced- 
ric?? 

Cynthia was in- 
stantly contrite. 
She had no faith, 
no sympathy 
whatever, in the 
Bradley Patent 
Knife, which wasa 
table knife with a 
slight ridgearound 
the edges of one 
side of the blade, 
purposed asa boon 
to people who were 
inadept at holding 


“Hoy!’' He Said. 


“Hoy?” 


such spherical foodstuffs as peas on the flat of the ordinary 
table knife. He had labored on its perfection for a year, 
to the accompaniment of silence from his daughter and 
derisive encouragement from his son. 

“‘Tt’s not refined to eat with your knife of course,’”’ Mrs. 
Bradley helped justify her husband; ‘‘but millions of 
people still do it, and they ought to be protected in some 
way. Your father’s invention will be a godsend to these 
unfortunates.”’ 

Cynthia had no faith in it, but her father was elderly 
and obsessed with the idea. 

Cynthia suspected, too, that the little store on the 
Richmond Turnpike, which catered to a steady average 
of about two customers a day, was much more unsteady 
than he would admit. 

‘I’m sorry, dad,’”’ she said. ‘“‘Let’s don’t talk about it 
any more. Why isn’t the invention all right? I thought it 
was finished.”’ 

“Finished,’”’ said Mr. Bradley, ‘“‘and sent out to the 
Little Giant Table Tools Manufacturing Company—my 
last chance.” 

“Why last?” 

“‘Tt’s the only one,”’ he explained morosely, ‘‘that hasn’t 
turned it down. They’ve had it two weeks now, and 
I ought to hear any day. If they turn it down Ss 

Such were the workings of kismet this day that at that 
very moment the postman’s whistle sounded on the door- 
step. 

Mr. Bradley stood rooted to the spot, his face pale, his 
eyes bright. 

““Go to the door, Joe,”’ he said. 

Joe looked at his sister. 

“Go to the door, sis,’”’ he said. 

Mrs. Bradley laid down her knitting and went, return- 
ing five seconds later with a long parcel. Mr. Bradley tried 
bravely to smile when he saw it, but he knew the earmarks 
of failure, and his eyes filled with tears. 

“‘T reckon,” he said, “‘nobody wants it.’’ He walked, 
tired, suddenly very old, toward the door. He turned when 
he reached it and said with an effort at lightness, ‘‘ Better 
begin packing up things, mother. We may have to get out 
in the street next week.” 

It was Joe who caught the undercurrent of tragedy. 

“What do you mean?”’ he asked quickly. 

Mr. Bradley came back. The faces of his family were 
suddenly alert, apprehensive. 

“‘T thought,” he said slowly, ‘‘that this time I’d be suc- 
cessful. I thought that maybe I’d put it over. I’d banked 
so on it; I’d spent so much money 4 


Cynthia Knitted Her Brows, Trying to Grasp the Import of the News. 


“Papa,”’ Mrs. Bradley interrupted fronticel 
tell us, what did you do?”’ | 

“Well, mother, I’m afraid I spent money that es, 
I needed some tools and some pewter and goy 
prints and all those things that inventors have i 
and—well, I had to use some of the mortgage mor 
fact, I had to use it all.’” He sat down heavily. “Tw 
it would come out all right this time,’’ he explainer 
“‘T was sure I’d get an advance royalty and be able 
it back. But ——” 

He made a gesture of despair. 

For a few seconds no one spoke. Stunned by th 
they sat and looked at the broken old man. (€ 
closed her eyes. It was not much that her fath 
spent—six hundred dollars—but she knew that ij 
not be raised again, not by the date on which it yw, 
And she knew, too, that it would be futile to look fo 
from old Silas Gallup, holder of the mortgage, w 
known far and wide as the meanest man on Staten 

“T thought,’ her father began again, “that 
helping 

No need to blame him. What had happened ha 
pened. They might as well prepare themselves 
Mrs, Bradley—now weeping softly—could go 
sister’s home in the Bronx. But Mr. Bradley, old 
discouraged, what 

Feet pounded suddenly on the porch. 

“Cynthia! Cynthia!” 

An excited voice calling. She raised her head. 
voice, calling again, and now there was a pounding 
door. Something whispered to her that it mighi 
something, that in some way this boy might be b 
news, good news, hope. She ran to the door and t 
open. 

Paul stood there, red of face, panting, perspirin 
his long run across the lea. For a minute, while 
mained the object of all attention, he gasped, un 
utter a word, and then he spoke in a spasmodic ; 
sound. 

“Hoy!” he said. 

“Hoy?” Cynthia knitted her brows, trying to gr 
import of the news. ‘‘Hoy?”’ ‘ 

“Hoy!” he repeated. 

“Make him sit down,’’ advised Mrs. Bradley. 
him get his breath.’”’ She, too, sensed something imp 
“Take your time, Paul. Sit down now and don’t 
Get your breath.” 

The boy stumbled to a chair and sat for a migut 
able to speak coherently. Then he addressed Cyn 

“That 


erred on,” 
plained, 
breathing 
“The num 
teen hori 
meaning a 
lish coasti 
sel. It wai 
I found it | 
He gazed 
proudly, 
phantly. 
“Tt was 
he repeate 
she failed 
swer. “It 
you’d wé 
know, solr 
as quickl 
could.” Th 
still silence, 
inous silen 
was ‘hoy,’ 
peated a li 
easily. “T! 
was ‘hoy.’ 
hoy. Itwa 
He st 
The others 
speak. C 
turned and 
against th 
her face 
arms. Mr. 
ley and Jc 
looked at 
long andea: 
Finally Jo 
the silence. 
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Wan agreneay svenine poet 


It would take the entire capacity of 
the great Buick factories more than six 
months to produce the Buick carsnow 
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Buick value is recognized everywhere 
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In 1924, in the Metropolitan District 
of New York, which includes the 
counties shown above, more new 
Buicks were registered than any other 
six-cylinder car — — — even more 
than any four-cylinder car except one. 


_all America, no other quality 
otor car has won so large or 
. universal a share of public 


mfidence as Buick. + + 
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OMETIMES 
little inci- 
dents out of 


life seem pro- 
phetiec and have 
a dramatic value, 
like the prologue 
of a play. One 
happened to me 
when I was in 
college, which 
really strikes the 
keynote of more 
than just my lit- 
tle life drama, 
and might almost 
be comsidered a 
challenge or at 
least an introduc- 
tion to a whole 
significant move- 
ment of the day. 

Three of us 
were having a 
luncheon of sand- 
wiches and coffee 
in a little single- 
room shanty built 
in the fence of the 
athletic field. 
We all preferred 
this eating place 
to the more ele- 
gant restaurant 
provided by the 
college. The 
president of the 
university had 
just begun carry- 
ing out an inten- 
tion previously 
announced, and it 
was making quite 
a stir. He was 
sending for each 
of the girl seniors 
and asking her 
what she meant 
to do with her life. 
The one sitting 
on the high stool 
at my left had 
already been con- 
sulted, and she 
had said she was 
specializing in 
something that 
she expected to 
develop into a ca- 
reer from which she hoped to make fame and money. The 
other said she was going to get married and make a career 
out of domestic life. That was Madge Hewlitt, who, to be 
sure, was not as yet engaged. Still, she was one of those 
popular co-eds with dimpled elbows and vivacious ways 
who are forever breezing across a dance floor on the arm 
of the college hero and tapping him intimately on the 
shoulder with their fans. It was such a foregone conclu- 
sion she would carry out her purpose that nobody paid 
any attention to her. 


The Old Woman’s Prophecy 


HAD not yet been consulted, but they asked me what I 

was going tosay. I answered that I was going to develop 
a specialty that I would work hard at and make lots of 
money, but that I would make a separate career of mar- 
riage too. My reply was given in the spirit of banter, and 
yet there must have been a certain seriousness back of it. 
For the toothless dame, aged seventy-two, who conducted 
the shanty, had been apparently totally absorbed in her 
own career of running that restaurant until my young com- 
ment pricked her into life. Evidently I roused something 
in her that is of all time and universal, for she became quite 
animated over it. 

Raising a prophetic forefinger, she uttered like an oracle 
the warning: “You can’t do both—you can’t do both.” 

A great many people seem to agree with that old woman, 
even now. Everybody, from a short-story writer to a 
judge in a court of domestic relations, when he wishes to 
effect a happy ending, pries the wife out of her job or her 
career or whatever life work she is engaged on and returns 
her to domesticity. Still, I held to my point of view and 


For the First Time John Was Experiencing a Pride in Possessions 


meant to carry it out if humanly possible, except that, with 
the ardor of youth, I was then far more interested in the 
career. In afew months I graduated from the A. B. course 
in that Middle Western university straight into the depart- 
ment of artificial flowers in a New York department store. 
And it was indeed a promotion. Whether I accepted this 
post of salesgirl—beside the millinery and just opposite the 
rest room—because John Pollock was on the seventh floor 
in the advertising, Ido not know. Once I should have said 
this had nothing to do with my actions, but since the re- 
cent discovery of the subconscious self and all the muck- 
raking it has come in for, I seldom hazard statements 
regarding purposes. 

Anyway after I once got into the store I used to over- 
hear some of the women ad writers in conversation with 
the buyers when they met informally in the rest room. 
One day the manager of the perfumery department held a 
long, earnest, whispering conversation on the chaise longue 
with the girl who wrote the advertisements about it, when 
suddenly the latter burst out with “ You think the perfum- 
ery’s the only department in this store!”’ I felt that if I 
had something to do with the sweet-smelling area it coy- 
ered and should maybe some day get to visit the source of 
supply for it, I should think so too. My one earthly aim 
then was to get into the department that advertised it, 
with no conscious thought about John Pollock—having had 
a perfectly good chance at him in college and failed. Quar- 
terly reports on my standing might have read “Good in all 
the arts except that of attracting John Pollock.” 

He was among the six most popular men in college, and 
one of the very first that Madge Hewlitt practiced on. I 
hardly know whether his appeal rested more on his looks 
or the fact, which was a foregone conclusion, that he 


catch, — 
not on 


with tw 
lar pools 
into th 
shore. 
which ¢ 
lapped ¢ 
side. H 
was_ the 
horizon 
and he’ 
straight 
lock y 


had of 
intently 
him at 
visibleo 
wrinkl 
foreheac 
frown. © 
movemé 
cates seriousness and shows itself in many, I # 
sides John Pollock. It is almost characteristic 
American manhood, symbolizing what they ea 
words for, which is the deep earnestness with 
mean to tackle life. 


q 
| 
i ] 
Gye morning in the department store, wh nT 
tending I was a Tennysonian maiden inn 
artificial flowers, it was awfully funny to see tl 
college god descend out of the elevator and strid 
millinery department with the same old serious f 
cept that it was more alive, immediate and snappy 
he was going to justify the comment of the profess! 
him after all. His cheeks were still red, as when hi 
ever in the open, only I thought it was emotion tl 
them so. 
He walked into the middle of the section, pi 
spray of artificial daisies and cornflowers from t! 
bargain counter—where they were on sale after 
and flung them down again as if they had been rea 
not merchandise. He said he would like to find th 
who had-recommended advertising those turned 
She had neglected to acquaint herself with the 
the stock was too low to supply the demand of 
noon. "a 
I kept trying to get his attention from be 
counter, even leaning toward him in the unabé 
curity of my economic independence. When hi 
changed his manner and hurried over. 4 

“Hello,” he said. ‘What ever are you doin 
(Continued on Page 105) 
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New All-Stee] OVERLAND SEDAN 


By public acclamation the unrivaled leader in 
the low-priced closed car field. $110 lower 
than the nearest competitive car. Offers 
advantages of an all-steel body, giving greater 
safety and greater vision. Greater strength 
«+. greater protection ... longer life. Duco 
finish. Four wide doors. Comfort for five. 
Extreme economy. 
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NewAll- Steel BUSINESS COUPE 


3 passengers—a better-than-ever closed car for 
professional men, salesmen and small families 
ata lower-than-ever price. All-steel body, Duco 
finish. Extra wide doors and seat. Unusually 
large luggage compartment in the waterproof 
rear deck. Greatly increased driving vision. 
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New All-Steel TOURING CAR 


Lustrous, baked- enamel finish, permanently 
beautiful ... big power ... patented Triplex 
Springs ... rugged axles... balanced crank- 
shaft ... modern disc-type clutch ... sliding 
gear transmission ... foot accelerator ... low- 
est insurance rates. A remarkably low price 
only made possible by huge volume sales. 
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He Carried His Lunch Over to Miss Potter's Table and Received Her Gubernatorial Bow. 


prove her loyalty to the party?”’ 
demanded Miss Potter. 

Her great inflexible platform voice 
came booming through the room, and 
at its intrusion the men shifted uneasily and turned toward 
it. ‘‘That’s true enough,” said someone feebly. 

“‘Gentlemen,” the voice toned heavily, ‘‘I have been a 
member of this party for many years, as you know. Long 
before women were given the vote I made the party my 
study—almost, I might say, my religion. I had ample 
opportunity for study during those terms when my father 
was giving the best of himself in service to this state as its 
governor. That is why I say that you should test these 
women before giving them such honor as you propose. A 
place on the state central committee is one of importance, 
but a place on the executive body of that committee is one 
of the highest rank. This young woman may be bright; 
she may be clever. I ask you this, before you give her such 
distinction—are you convinced that she is heart and soul 
with the party, and what has she done to prove her loyalty 
to it?” 

She sat back in her chair triumphantly, half smiling. 
The smile was like the wrong light on her face, throwing 
into relief its wrecked contours, cheeks no longer firm, 
bones assertive, and the yellow hair which showed beneath 
the edges of her hat lied unconvincingly about her age and 
made a last hopeless claim on beauty. 

“There’s no doubt that Miss Potter’s right,” said Fred 
Evans; ‘“‘loyalty’s the thing we’ve got to emphasize. 
There are too many people calling themselves members of 
a party and refusing to tie up toit.’”’ He glanced sourly at 
Tony Marlow. “A lot of Bolsheviks and half-baked re- 
formers don’t do an organization any good. We have just 
one thing on our hands now for the next four years and 
that’s to build up a good working machine. You can’t do 
that if all your committee isn’t with you heart and soul. 
I’m like Miss Potter. I want to know what this Mrs. 
Mackay has done to be put on the executive committee. 
I admit we need a woman on it. I think the woman who 
belongs there is Miss Potter herself. She’s been in this 


Be what has she ever done to 


By Margaret Culkin Banning 
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BY GRANT 
party for years and she knows the game. What’s this other 
woman’s contribution?” 

“Mrs. Mackay certainly worked in the last campaign 
and put it over,’”’ said young Tony Marlow, lifting his thin 
ascetic face, which wore the thwarted look that political 
meetings usually put upon it. 

“Oh, yes—and no. Looking back at that campaign it 
was a walk-away. A lot of people got publicity out of it 
who capitalized the fact that it was bound to be a land- 
slide.” 

Tony’s eyes grew more grim. 

“Well, you’ve got to admit that Mrs. Mackay is a power 
among the women. If you want to hold the women i 

“Don’t worry about that, Mr. Marlow,” said Miss 
Potter; ‘‘we’ll hold the women. They only need to be told 
that it is their duty to themselves, their homes and their 
children to support the party and they will fall in line. 
They must not question, they must learn.” 

“But they do question,” said Tony. ‘‘We can’t hand 
out that old dope any more and get away with it. If they 
aren’t satisfied they’ll play it alone. The last campaign 
showed that.” 

“The last campaign showed nothing of the sort,” con- 
tradicted Evans. 

Evans was the official mouthpiece of the real boss and 
had every right to make final conclusions. He always ob- 
jected to what Marlow said. It was a mistake having Mar- 
low on the state central committee, and if Evans had had 
his way Marlow wouldn’t be on it now. 

The ghost of ancient coquetry was in Miss Potter’s eyes, 
as well as bitterness. 

“Don’t worry about the women so much, Mr. Marlow. 
I think you’ll find, on more complete experience, that 
nearly every woman follows some man’s leading.” 

That turned a laugh on Marlow and did not displease 
the others. 


REY NA RD 


“‘What are They Doing Politically ?’’ He Asked 


“These highbrow society 
ways are a flash in the pan 
said Senator Jenks. “I’ve 
around the capitol making? 
themselves. They obscure 

He snapped off the last senatorial phrase bru 
was clearly not a group devoted to the interests 
of Patsy Mackay, and Tony glowered in sileni 
discussion on women was finished. There were 
women present and none of them took excep 
Besides Miss Potter, there was another large 
woman from Deer Lake, who technically repres' 
County, and a small worn-looking woman W 
traces of hard marriage about her clothes and 

“These society women get in wrong sooner 
added Evans. ‘‘Miss Potter knows. She’s wor 
the ladies for years.”’ ", 

“They antagonize the plain home woman,’ 
Miss Potter. 

“Tt’s just a fad with them.” | 

They elected the executive committee. That 
unpleasant innovation, largely forced by M 
executive committee should be quietly appoi 
chairman, after several secretive conferences 1 
men whose names and faces never appeared 
Instead, here was Marlow making a point 0 
elected by the general committee and putting it 
mere fact that those who opposed it could n¢ 
real reasons why they opposed it. Then he wal 
Patsy Mackay on the executive committee, | 
who had made so much trouble and gained so 
riety in the last campaign. Evans gave the si 
stepped on that, putting Miss Potter on the 
represent the women. That done, and the four 
bers of the committee having been chosen s0# 
to make the net result of the elected commi 
mately the same as an appointed one would ha 
meeting adjourned. Most of the members 
those after-conferences when important WOl 
passed from one to another. Miss Potter, 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
height, and accompanied by the small worn woman, waited 
her turn and then cornered Fred Evans. As Miss Potter 
began to talk, the worn woman drifted away as if noting 
some signal. 

““Now that the campaign is over, Mr. Evans, I’d like to 
have a little talk with you. We did some very effective 
work in my publicity bureau. I hope that it is going to 
seem advisable to keep that bureau alive. The party needs 
its efforts.” 

“No doubt about that,’ agreed Evans; “it’s all a 
matter of financing such a thing, you know. Takes time. 
Money’s tight.” 

“After such a victory?” 

“Almost easier to get money before victory than after it.”’ 

“Some woman in this state should get recognition in a 
permanent position. That bureau could be very useful.” 

“*T guess that’s right.” 

“T have never asked anything for myself. 
like that of my father, has always been ‘service. 

“Sure,” he said. ‘“‘Now, Miss Potter, just let it ride for 
a while. I think we can fix that up if we get the money. 
You’re dead right in the main. We ought to have a per- 
manent publicity office with just such a person as yourself 
in charge. As soon as we can e 

“But I would be grateful if it developed soon. My own 
plans and certain necessities ——”’ 

“You bet, we all would! Now I tell you, you just use all 
the drag you’ve got with certain parties. Get your friends 
to talk that proposition up for you. You do that.” 

She thanked him and went away with her air of mil- 
dewed beauty and power, and Evans looked after her, 
sucking at a cigar. 

““Great old war horse,’’ he said to the man who joined 
him, ‘‘isn’t she? I remember when she was a beauty 
too. Lovely Alice Potter! She was a young woman when 
her father was governor, and they always said that she 
kept him there three terms. His wife died while he was 
in office and there was only the one child. She almost ran 
this capitol for some years—all the politicians did what she 
wanted. Lord, she had brains! Still has them too.” 

“Did Potter die?” 

“‘No—better if he had. He’s in a sanitarium somewhere. 
Hasn’t got anything. He was caught in that panic the 
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year after he got out of the State House and pretty well 
cleaned up. Never caught on again politically. I wouldn’t 
be surprised if this old girl takes care of him with what she 
picks up here and there. She’s no chicken now. She must 
be fifty-five or thereabouts. But how she does know poli- 
tics—and every politician on the map.” 

“They ought to take care 
of her.” 

“Sure they ought. But you 
know how they are. She’s 
wise enough to know now that 
there’s some stuff to pass 
around at the end of this cam- 
paign and she means to have 
her share—oh, nothing much; 
enough to keep her alive. 
Coming to her too. She sent 
out an awful lot of publicity 
in this campaign; writes a 
good deal of it too.” 

Miss Potter went to the 
corner with the small self- 
effacing woman who had come 
to the meeting with her, and 
then went on by herself. It ig 
was a bleak March evening and . 
the air was raw after the close 
heat of the hotel room where 
the meeting had been held. 
She shivered as she held her 
coat around her neck so that 
the strips of worn beaver on it 
met, and she looked eagerly 
down the street for a sight of 
her infrequent street car. It came at last and took her, 
almost blue with cold, to the boarding house where the 
impecunious daughter of a former governor might live very 
cheaply. There was no one in the hall as she went in, so she 
stood on the hot-air register warming her cold feet and 
absorbed in thought. 

Then, meditatively still, she went into the little tele- 
phone closet and dropped a nickel ‘in the slot to call a 
morning newspaper. 

“‘Ts this the news room?” she asked. ‘‘Do you want an 
item about the meeting of the state central committee to- 
night? They paid a great tribute to the work of the women 
in the campaign and especially to the work done by the 
state publicity bureau conducted by Miss Alice Potter. 
Miss Alice Potter is the daughter of former Governor 
Potter. This is one of the other ladies who was at the meet- 
ing tonight. I thought you might like to mention that Miss 
Potter was elected to the executive committee of five also, 
in which capacity—I said ‘in which capacity’—she will 
represent all the women of the state politically.” 

She did not care whether the reporter suspected that it 
was Miss Potter who spoke or not. Let him verify the 
news. It was true, but she did not want to have it snowed 

under with a lot of other 
news. This might get her a 
headline. It had _ before. 
She went with dignity, as 
befitted a woman who had 
been a governor’s daughter 
and known many notables, 
to her cold little room, and 
by the ungenerous register 
there she wrote several let- 
ters to the ‘‘ certain parties” 
of whom Fred Evans had 
hinted. 

Her fine well-shaped capi- 
tals curled like engraving 
as she wrote. 

Tony Marlow had not lingered at the 
meeting, knowing that no one would give 
him confidences. It was sheer nerve and 
luck, his getting on the state committee, 
anyway. He was discouraged and annoyed 
at hearing the clank of the old machinery as 
it began to revolve again, and for the hun- 
dredth time he wondered why he stuck in 
politics, where he was assuredly not too 
welcome and where they hung onto him un- 
graciously only for fear of the trouble that 
a popular Legion commander might make for them if he 
was released. He looked at his watch, and finding that 
it was only half past nine he decided to drive out past 
Patsy Mackay’s house on the chance that there might be a 
light in the drawing-room. As he had hoped, the tan- 
shaded lamps by the long windows signaled that someone 
was there, and he parked his little car outside the iron gates 
that guarded the big house which Joe Mackay had left to 
guard his beloved young widow. Patsy herself came to 
the door. She was dressed in some soft shade of coral, which 
was one of her first emergences from her faithful mourning, 
and she looked even less than her twenty-odd years with the 
soft light on her shining shingled head. Tony contrasted 
her grimly with the people he had just left. 


‘“‘What is This Rumor That I Hear About 
Being a Politician?’’ 


““Come in,”’ she cried. ‘‘How decent of you, To 
stuck here alone with idiot’s delight. Only ere 
puzzles for company. Why didn’t you come 
night—or is it later?” 

““Tt’s only a quarter of ten and I’ve been to 
meeting. I thought it might interest you.” 

He was shy with her, and awkward; but the 
look of the meeting had gone again. 

“‘T’m out of polities forever, but I’m intereste ; 
ing the battlefield from an ambulance. Com 
library. I’ll hunt up some first aid if they’ve 
rough.” 

The cross-word-puzzle book lay on the black sat 
a bridge table. Patsy closed it. 

“Dreadful way to waste time. But it’s so ghas 
some, and you can’t be forever reading.” 5 

“T tried to get you a real job tonight.” 

“Me? I trouble you awfully, don’t I, with my la 

“‘Tt’s not that you’re lazy; it’s that you’re was 

“Lots of women are wasted one way or anoth 
plenty of men. That’s no novelty. Why don’t you 
as Iam, Tony?” 

“Take you?”’ breathed Tony. ‘“‘If I Pe 

“Don’t be foolish. You know what I meant 
mean sentiment. I’ve had enough—and it’s l 
in a precious place.” ] 

She looked up loyally at the framed pi 
Mackay which hung above the mantelpiece 
picture of a man twice Tony’s age, and he tho 
a little resentfully, though he knew that by 
Joe Mackay had been a prince of a fellow. 

“Tt’s a long life to give to cross-word puzzles, 
drawing away properly and subsiding. 

“Well, let’ssee. It’s a year and a half sinceJ 
I’ve set my house in order. I’ve read books. 
psychology class and packed a few barrels of 
unknown ladies and gentlemen in an unknoy 
I worked pretty hard in that political campa 
armies of women to vote for a number of 
whose integrity I trust so deeply that I’m “a 


papers.” 
“You did the best work in the campaign 
“No, I didn’t. You know it was the crowds \ 
who did it.” : 
“You led them.” } 
“Oh, hush, Tony! This isn’t necessary. We go 
That’s all that matters. I think we were right an 
didn’t preach any buncombe. That satisfies me.’ 


ular political job,”’ explained Tony. 
on the executive committee of the state central col! 
There are five people on it—one woman. I wantey 
be that woman.’ 
“Obviously it was not unanimous,’ grinned Pé! 
“Poor fools,’ said Tony comfortably and unclt 
from the depths of a red velvet chair. | 
“You think I look like one of those politigal 
“You don’t—never have— and it doesn’t ma? 
cause they won’t have you.” 
(Continued on Page 82) 
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Belflor Inlaid 
Pattern No. 
7093/5 


i 

| NAIRN LINOLEUM 

f Inlaid—a new line of 46 marble- 

7 pattern effects of rare beauty. 
le in light and heavy weights. — 
yt Line Inlaid—clean-cut inlaid 
j patterns, machine inlaid. 

| Files and Moulded Inlaids—the 
tled colors merge slightly to 
duce softened outlines. 

i Inlaid—a rich two-tone, all-over 

1 Ct. 

] te and ata yo Inlaids—popular 
ver mottled effects. 

The edge shows you 

3 that the inlaid pat- 

: terns are permanent, 

the colors go throug 

to the burlap back. 


*\7OU can't go hiking without mother, 


just yet, or you'll bump that pink 
little nose of yours. Goodness, but I’m 
glad there are no rugs here for you to 
stumble over!’’ 


That's the delightful thing about a 
nursery floor of Belflor Inlaid—the new 
Nairn flooring. Its soft,dappled colors are 
so lovely, the patterns so Aeoraties that 
there’s no need for rugs as with cheerless 
wooden floors. 


On the other hand, there’s nothing like 
Belflor to set off the beauty of rugs in 
your dining-room, living-room and bed- 
rooms. Even conservative housewives 
are taking up this new idea of having 
floors that harmonize with the hangings 


Floors of Belflor Inlaid wear marvel- 
ously. They are easier to clean and more 
hygienic than dust-collecting floor-cover- 
ing. And unlike wood, Be/flor never needs 
refinishing—the patterns go clear through 
tothe burlap base. An occasional waxing 
is all the attention Be/flor requires. 


When you see Be/flor at your dealer’s 
you will realize that it is something en- 
tirely new and distinct in inlaid linoleum. 
And its moderate cost will surprise you. 


A Wealth of Patterns 


You can have no idea how wonderfully Belflor 
Inlaid flooring beautifies until you see the range 
of Belflor patterns. Send for the folder showing 
31 Belflor designs in their actual colorings. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


fobs Linoleum—heavyweight plain 

|! pleum — made to meet U.S. Gov't 

s cifications. In five colors. 
‘Linoleum—lighter weights of Bat- 

hip Linoleum. In six colors. 
Carpet—an extra resilient and 

plain-colored flooring. 

\d Linoleum —beautiful designs 
ated in oil paint on genuine lino- 
m. Has a tough, glossy surface. 
um Rugs—linoleum printed in 
|idsome rug designs. ? 

| ‘no—attractive Seats printed on 

a felt base. 


and upholstery. It gives any room such Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 
: San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis Cleveland Dallas 


an air of luxury and individuality. Pittsburgh New Orleans 


This Belflor Inlaid Pattern No. 7146/2 
in clouded gray, blue and ivory makes 
4 colorful and sanitary floor for the nursery. 


The all-over pattern in the bedroom is Hudson 
Inlaid No. 2/4136. 
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FIVE wafers 
of rich milk 


chocolate 


in this New 


Croquette 
Package 


4 Pisses is just one thing that 
makes milk chocolate taste 
good—and that is a perfect blend. 


In Switzerland, over a half cen- 
tury ago, Daniel Peter achieved 
it—just the right mixture of rich 
creamy milk and the choicest of 
cocoa beans. 


‘Today that famous secret blend 
has been moulded into a new form 
—the new five cent croquettes— 
and packed in a perfect five cent 
package. 


Don’t be satisfied with ordinary milk 
chocolate. Try Peter’s today—in plain 
bars, almond bars, or croquettes. The 
fine rare flavor will delight you. Peter 
Cailler Kohler Swiss Chocolates Co., 
Inc., 129 Hudson Street, N. Y. 


Daniel Peter invented 
his famous milk choc- 
olate over 50 years ago 
in Switzer- 


land. 


MILK CHOCOLATE 


. High as the Alps in Quality 
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ONCE IN THE SADDLE 


downstairs that I left there with Jake 
Henry. Well, well!’ He looked up smil- 
ing; his voice was soft and pleasant. “‘How 
much did you elevate it, Mr. Blanding?” 

“Two hundred and fifty.” , 

““Let’s see,’ said Pliny. He counted up 
a stack, five chips at a time; he sized up the 
remaining chips. ‘‘ Two-fiftyisright. Think 
I’ve got you beat, too, Mr. Blanding. But 
I’m not so sure about Fowler here. Well, 
well!’”’ He rose to his feet gently, smiling 
down at Fowler. ‘‘You see, I’ve only got 
four tens,’ said Pliny. ‘‘And I’m afraid 
you might have a straight flush—club 
flush, nine at the top, or thereabout.”’ 

“Here, here, what’s all this?’’ snapped 
Blake. ‘‘What do you mean?” 

“‘Keep your nose dry,” said Pliny. “I 
mean to cash my checks.”’ He spread his 
hand out on the table face up. “And I 
mean to get my money from your safe— 
now.” 

Lafe Yancey rose, Bud with him. 

‘*More checks to cash,”’ said Lafe. 

Fowler growled in his throat. 

“Are you trying to make out we’re 
crooked?” he spluttered, half rising. 

“‘Sit down,” said Pliny pleasantly. His 
eyes were dancing. “I wouldn’t say much 
if I was you. There’s only five of you fel- 
lows, and there’s three of us. So it stands 
you to sing small. Got that money counted, 
Blake?” 

He did not turn his head. 

“Not yet,’’ mumbled the house. 

The four at the table sat stupefied. Lafe 
smiled kindly at them. 

“Play out the pot, why don’t you?” he 
advised. ‘‘Raise him back, Fowler. The 
house rules let you dig, you know.” 

““Now’s your chance, Fowler,’”’ said Bud 
encouragingly. ‘‘You’ve got scads of 
money. Go to it!” 

Fowler answered never a word. The four 
sat in crushed silence. There was no at- 
tempt to play out the pot. They were 
caught with the goods and they stood in 
mortal terror of these three smiling devils. 

“Now we'll go downstairs. You first, 
Mr. Blake,” said Pliny. 

“You dissolute hag!’’ said Bud affec- 
tionately, and chucked Pliny in the ribs. 
“Go on, you and Yancey, and get your 
money. I’llstay here. Whistle when you’re 
ready.”’ He beamed benevolently upon the 
four men at the table. “‘Now you boys go 
on and play with the pretty cards,’ he ad- 
vised. “I wouldn’t go downstairs now, if I 
was you. Mr. Mullins is feeling a leetle mite 
petulant, I think.” 

No answer. 

“Tt would be a good idea to practice up a 
little,’ suggested Bud. ‘‘ You need it.” 

“Oh, thut up!” said Tham. “Think 
you’re thmart, don’t you?” 

“Regular thity thlicker,”’ agreed Bud. 

“Come on, Bud,” called Lafe from the 
stairway. ‘‘Let’s go up to Pliny’s hotel.” 

“Well, good night, boys. Let us know 
who wins that pot, will you?” said Bud. 


Young Tommy Garrett met them on the 
steps of the Carson House. He was visibly 
excited. 

“Here’s a pretty howdy-do!”’ he cried. 

““What’s the matter? Trouble at the 
well again?”’ 

“No, no. Paymaster robbed above Webb 
this afternoon. You know where the road 
comes off the mesa—the short cut to Sara- 
gossa? Well, that wall of stones on the 
lower side of the grade—the holdup tore 
down a piece of that wall and then built it 
up again, teetering, on purpose, ready to 
fall, but lookin’ all right on top. Dirty dog 
was afraid to face a man with a gun, even 
when he could get the drop on him. And 
sure enough, when old Taylor come along, 
the wall gave way and his little old car 
tipped over with him.” 

“Hurt him any?” 

“Some. Stunned him. When he come to, 
the money was gone and he was right sick. 
Nothing serious; but he might have died 
there for all the chance that cutthroat gave 
him. He hobbled into Webb.” 

“What time was this?’’ asked Bud. 

“JT don’t know exactly—didn’t have 
time to ask. They got a bunch together and 
went out there. Found a horse’s track, shod 
all around, coming from the east, the other 
side of Webb, to this place where the car 
was wrecked. From there that track made 
a bee line across the flat to Salamanca. One 
of the crowd dropped by to get me and we 
overtook ’em about sundown. Got so dark 


(Continued from Page 27) 


we couldn’t follow the tracks, so we lit out 
for Salamanca. Down below town, in the 
willows there by the railroad track, we 
found a saddled horse tied in the brush. 
Shod horse—tracks about like them we 
saw—and he was all gaunt and drawed and 
dried sweat and pretty well played out— 
dun horse with tiger markings, tied with 
the bridle reins. Come daylight, they’ll fol- 
low the tracks back to where we left ’em— 
or the sheriff will. They wired to him and 
he’s coming on a special. But it’s a sure 
thing—dead open and shut. The man that 
got the Webb money rode that horse in 
here and jumped a train for Mexico. They 
notified the sheriff and he’s wirin’ his de- 
scription to El Paso and Deming and Albu- 
querque—everywhere.” 

_Why, how’d they know who the man 


s? 

“Oh, didn’t I tell you? Why, some of 
this crowd knew the horse and the saddle 
and the man. You fellows know him, 
likely. Ford—Pinky Ford?” 

“Never on God’s green earth!”’ cried 
Lafe Yancey. He was on his feet, as if he 
had been lifted by the hair. ‘‘That boy is 
straight as they make ’em. Someone has 
stolen his horse.”’ 

“Was there any rope on the saddle?” 
said Pliny. 

“Why, no, 
66 Why?” 

“Listen, fellows, I just came from Ford’s 
place.’”’ Pliny’s voice was thick and hoarse. 
“This is a frame-up, and worse than a 
frame-up. That horse was left there to be 
found. That’s why he wasn’t unsaddled 
and turned loose. Pinky was to bear the 
blame. Ten to one that boy has been 
killed—fifty to one! Come on, let’s get to 
our horses and I'll be telling you. We’ve 
got to ride! Never mind your own horses; 
we'll get some at the livery stable and save 
time. Unless we get those mountains 
hunted out before rain comes, we’ll never 
know what happened. And it looks black 
and lowery now. 

“So he went up there to meet Pelly,”’ 
concluded Pliny as they saddled in savage 
haste. ‘‘And Pelly killed him there. Or 
maybe the sheepmen killed him. They 
went out with the idea of making trouble. 
It was Pelly, I guess. He was aimin’ to 
jump Sweetwater Spring all along. So 
Pelly rode the boy’s horse in to Webb and 
robbed the paymaster. And now he’s 
rustled another horse and gone back, inno- 
cent, leaving the blame for that dead boy 
to carry—unless we find him. 

“Bud, you go out to the Circle M and 
take Tommy with you. Find out where 
Pelly is and where he has been. Then take 
them peelers and make for the foot of 
Prairie Mountain. Follow up all tracks and 
see what has happened; work on down 
toward the DAY ranch. I’ll meet you 
somewheres, and I’ll bring along Ford’s 
saddle horses for remounts. I’ll go to the 
DAY ranch, riding this horse halfway and 
leading mine. Then I’ll turn him loose and 
ride Epidemic in. Lafe, you know the 
country best. Get the best men you can 
find—Aleck Berdine for one.”’ 

“Eddy Early rodein last night,” said Bud. 

“Get him, Lafe. And have Aleck bring 
his field glasses. I’ll get mine from the 
hotel as I go by. Take the best men you 
can find and ride Prairie Mountain. You 
don’t want a mob—you want a few men 
with heads on their shoulders. Work Prai- 
rie Mountain, follow all tracks, find Pelly, 
find the sheep herders, find Pinky Ford! 
Take any fresh horses you find and ride like 
hell! You’re riding for the big brand now.”’ 


” 


said Tommy Garrett. 


vir 


ic: WAS late dusk when Pelly tied the dun 
horse in the willows below Salamanca. 
For nearly two hours he had lain hidden 
under a cut bank in the bed of the Tormes, 
half a mile farther down, where the dun 
horse would not call to some chance trav- 
eler on the road:, long hours of fear, fum- 
ing, impatient for the dark and escape. 

He took the rope from the saddle, and a 
filled canteen. From the back of the saddle 
he took the roll that Pinky Ford had tied 
there; he unrolled the slicker, took out the 
rolled blanket, rolled up the slicker and 
tied it behind the saddle again. 

He had eaten the last of his provisions at 
sundown, throwing the flour sack into the 
narrow waters of the Térmes. Close to the 
wagon road, where he would be seen by 
the first passer-by, he tied the dun horse by 


the bridle reins. He picked up - 
blanket; also a small and heavy ¢a: 
Heavy, with reason; in that smal] 
all the gold from the paymaster’s 
car. Most of the money, so far asq 
concerned, had been comprised 
package of bills, now tucked ay; 
bosom of Pelly’s shirt. There had 
ver, too; heavy sacks of it, left be 
force; but Pelly had not been abk 
the gold. 

That was too rich a prize, thou 
flight he had found it a burden 
cumbrance. Bearing these posses 
followed a little acequia for some 
dred yards to a pasture lot he kney 
field of alfalfa, where old Mun 
three or four ancient ponies in 
brance of better days. “ 

With small difficulty he herd 
veterans into the one fence corn 
was not pit dark by reason of ove 
cottonwoods. He spoke soothingly 
and they quieted down, knowing] 
He tossed a rope on one and led 
but rejected him as being shod. Pe’ 
was for a barefoot horse. The next 
more successful. The noose fell o 
Diaz, and Porfirio wore no shoe 
spoke to him pleasantly. 

“Well, old-timer, think you ¢ 
out to carry me forty or fifty mil 

Porfirio came cheerfully, wal 
dately side by side with Pelly 
tightening the lead rope. He was: 
horse, used to the caprices of nigl 
and he had known Pelly a long ti 
entirely probable that he expected 
Madrigal. They passed through th 
wire gate. Pelly knotted a halter 
firio’s nose, he spread the folded bl 
Porfirio’s patient back and wrig 
rather handicapped in his activit 
golden burden. He left the road at 
struck across the plain, crossing 
road farther down. He breathed fr 
the dangerous part was over. It! 
hard to wait there in the old ri 
where discovery meant ruin. If so 
ican boy had wandered there hun’ 
bits at sundown! Bart Munroe n 
come to his pasture for a week. 
he missed Porfirio tomorrow, Ba 
blame it to the mischief of Sz 
urchins, who had done the like 
favoring Bart’s horses because tl 
known to be safe and gentle. 

Pelly avoided trails at first 
caution; but this was tiresome 
horse and rider. After a few miles! 
into a trail that headed toward a] 
between. Rueda Peak and the ( 
country, straight for Prairie Mow 

“Porfirio,” said Pelly, ‘I’m gle 
fat. This riding barebacked is a 
and it’s going to be mighty ted 
with this wearisome sack of gold t! 
your withers.” 

He was in high spirits as he rode 
viewed the events of the last thir 
with wondering admiration for 
cleverness. He had thought of ev 
his plans worked like a clock. 1 
tracks of the dun horse arrow stral 
Ford’s place to the scene of the | 
these would cinch the case agains 
they followed the back track that 
they wouldn’t do that. Men hate 
low back tracks; they always wan 
the other way. The horse and sade 
be known as Ford’s; everyone ¥ 
sure he had jumped a freight for 
south. For, why else would he th 
there? If he didn’t take a train, th 
was he? He had to be some plac 
he? And no one had seen him. 
would have a doubt as to Pinky’s | 
for himself, Pelly, there was no! 
the world why anyone should ¢ 
pect him. ; 

There had been good luck wit 
Pelly acknowledged that. Taylor 
might have been forced to shoot ol 
and he hadn’t wanted to do that. § 


‘old fool, Taylor; he would shoot v 


tenth of a chance, maybe with 
chance. It had been lucky that thes 
had knocked him out. Not h 
enough to die or anything like th 
enough to get him out of the wa, 
he couldn’t recognize anybody. | 
that luck, really? It had been a cl 
to fix the road that way to upset 
car. Maybe it was more brains t 
after all! Only, he had merely pl: 

(Continued on Page 62 
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OLDSMOBILE 


Readers Know Automobiles? 


You ought to know them intimately —for 
most of the world’s finest motor cars are 
advertised regularly in these pages. 


And yet you must realize that you cannot 
know and appreciate a motor car by read- 
ing about it any more than you can take a 
vacation by reading travel advertisements. 


That’s why we urge you fo drive this Olds- 
mobile! Foran hour oraday behind its wheel 
will make you more genuinely enthusiastic 
than anything we could possibly say. 


Certainly, until you drive this car, you 
simply cannot realize how close to perfec- 
tion Oldsmobile and General Motors have 
brought this Model 30 during the year and 
a half it has been out. 


Only quite recently a few major and many 
minor improvements have completely 
revolutionized the smooth-running per- 
formance of its L-Head engine. 


A greater length of life, with an added cer- 
tainty of small maintenance expense, has 
been built into its chassis. 


If you’ve seen, you have admired the beauti- 
ful lines of its Duco-finished body. Now 
won't you arrange with an Oldsmobile dealer 
to drive one of these cars yourself in actual 
comparison with any other car? 


If you will—your next car will be an Olds- 
mobile. For you—as well as we—will then 
know that this latest Oldsmobile is just 
about the finest car in its class! 


Youcan buy any Oldsmobile on General Motors’ easy-payment plan. All prices f. 0. 6. Lansing, plus tax. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


The Touring Cav 
890 


LDSMOBILE SI 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS OF CANADA, LIMITED. OSHAWA, ONT. 
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Watch This 


Column 


MARY PHILBIN 


NORMAN KERRY 


MARY PHILBIN and 
NORMAN KERRY have a de- 


lightful romance in ‘‘Fifth Avenue 
Models,’’ andl recommend it as aclean 
and inspiring love-story which ought 
to appeal to everyone. I am anxious 
to have your written opinion of it. 
Muriel Hine wrote the original story 
under the title ‘‘The Best in Life,” and 
its fine success should be no less in pic- 
ture form. Again, as in ‘‘Merry Go 
Round,’’ this winsome woman is the 
“poor girl’? and this handsome chap 
the “rich young man.” The conclu- 
sion is what we all like to see. 


The big scenes in “The 
Phantom of the Opera’’ are 


artistic triumphs. The chase of the 
“Phantom” through the mysterious sub- 
terranean vaults is thrilling in theextreme. 
The detail of these cellars is complete, so 
also is the detail in the great fashionable 
audience which attends the presentation 
of the opera of “‘Faust”’ on the night when 
the “‘Phantom”’ makes his first appear- 
ance. We have agreed with LON 
CHANEY, who plays: the “‘Phantom,”’ 
not to show him in his remarkable 
make-up in advance of the picture’s pre- 
mier showing. The premier showing will 
be at the Curran Theatre, San Francisco, 
April 26th, the prices ranging up to $2.00. 


“Dangerous Innocence” 


features LAURA LA PLANTE 
and EUGENE O’BRIEN. We know of 
no couple on the screen who constitute a 
more ideal combination for a romance of 
youth and beauty. The picture is based on 
PamelaWynne’scaptivating novel, ‘‘Ann’s 
An Idiot,”’ and was directed by William 
Seiter, who made ‘‘The Fast Worker.’’ 


“‘TheLast Laugh,” inwhich 
EMIL JANNINGS is featured, 


has a most unusual plot and bears the dis- 
tinction of having been praised by a// the 
critics. It takes a mighty good picture to 
accomplish that, but I am eager for the 
public’s opinion. What is yours? 


Coming soon: VIRGINIA 


VALLI in ‘‘Up the Ladder’’; 
HOUSE PETERS in ‘“Raffles’’; 
ALMA RUBENS and PERCY 
MARMONT in ‘‘A Woman’s Faith’’; 
HOOT GIBSON in ‘‘The Saddle 
Hawk,’’ a fine story of the West. 


(Carl Laemmle 


President. 


(To be continued next week) 


Send for the ““Phantom’’ magic package 
which comes without cost to you. 


730 Fifth are New York City 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
take Taylor at a hopeless disadvantage so 
there would be no shooting done. That 
Taylor had been knocked cold—that was 
luck, if you like. But the rest was brains. 
Call it half and half. One more little piece 
of riding and the trick was turned. 

“T’ll be glad when, that’s done, though. 
Getting pretty well fagged out. And 
sleepy—oh, how sleepy I am! Wish that 
money had all been paper. This gold is an 
infernal nuisance. Gosh, I’d almost give 
half of it to go to sleep!” 

Meet someone? Not in a year! No one 
living between Salamanca and the Circle M 
ranch, and no water in the fifty miles. 
Nearly another fifty miles from the Circle 
M to Ford’s place, either one of them, 
Lookout or Sweetwater; more than that 
from Lookout Tank to Salamanca. A tri- 
angle fifty miles on each side and nobody 
living in it, and no water except at the cor- 
ners. Nobody living outside the triangle, 
either—not to speak of. Outside of the 
three towns, you could take all the men’on 
Purgatory Plain and in all the mountains 
clear around Purgatory, and put ’em all in 
one box car. And what a carload that 
would be! Hard men! Fat chance of meet- 
ing anyone in a country like that! No, the 
danger was all over. Only, if it would just 
rain good and hard, and wash out all those 
tracks! No one to see them of course. But 
the record was there, if there was only some- 
one to see them—someoneinterested enough 
to notice. 

“Good Lord, Porfirio, I almost tumbled 
off! I do believe I was asleep!” 

The man had ridden long and far, he had 
lost sleep, he had been under a terrific men- 
tal strain, stunned by the shock and horror 
of sudden death, torn by greed and fear, 
fiend-ridden, keyed up to an unnatural ten- 
sion by excitement and suspense as he 
waited for his victim, sick and shaken with 
terror as he fled, laden with the evidence of 
his crime, through the warm bright after- 
noon and across a clear open plain, in a 
country relatively inhabited, where at any 
moment he might be encountered; where, 
nerved by desperation and fear, he had 
been keyed to kill without mercy to insure 
his own safety. There had been time for 
sleep when he had crouched in the river 
bed; but he had not slept, straining with 
a frenzy of impatience for the safety of 
night to come. But with the feeling of 
safety doubly sure as Salamanca was left 
behind, the man’s overtaxed powers failed 
him; his bones ached, a stitch burned in his 
side, his legs cramped cruelly, weariness 
and reeling sleep made every step torture to 
him; he clutched at the mane as he rode, 
and cursed the gold he bore. Porfirio 
sensed the failing mastery and made his 
gait slow and slow; with every hour Pelly 
fell behind the schedule he had set for him- 
self. The night grew overcast and chill. 
Pelly had no guess at the hour. The stars 
were hidden by a veil that was not cloud or 
mist so much as a threat—a threat of rain. 
The time came when Pelly’s weary and 
fevered brain could stand the strain no 
longer. He slipped off, spread out the 
blanket and fell to troubled and broken 
slumbers. 

That sleep was not for long—perhaps an 
hour. Taylor and Pinky Ford came to his 
side, both shot, and shot by him; they 
clutched him with bloody hands and he 
woke with a cry of terror. No more sleep 
for him! He rode on, and as he rode he 
looked up at the dark and starless sky. 

“Tf it would only rain!”’ 

The night wore by; and with the light, 
fear fell upon him. 

The smell of rain was in the air. A bleak 
dawn found him still far out on the plain, 
though he had hoped to be in the high pass 
above Rueda Peak. He thought with fresh 
terror of all the tracks upon Rueda Moun- 
tain, of the chance that might bring some 
man there to read that story—of what they 
might find there. 

“Oh, God, if it would only rain!”’ 

Every bone was a bruise, but he doubled 
his rope and urged Porfirio to a smarter 
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pace, a strong and steady fox trot. The sun 
broke dimly through. Pelly suffered in the 
body, but his brain grew somewhat clearer. 
Porfirio climbed the pass, he went down the 
other side; then came at last to the ridges 
of Prairie Mountain, above where Pelly 
had staked his horse forty-eight hours ago. 
Forty-eight years! And now if anyone 
found Porfirio with marks to show he had 
been used, then they would know that 
somebody had ridden to Prairie Mountain 
from Salamanca. Someone—and who? 
Pelly groaned. Yet if they found Porfirio 
shot, it would be worse still. Then they 
would insist upon knowing. He must take 
the chance. 

He turned Porfirio loose on the ridge. 
Groaning, stumbling, he climbed down into 
the cafion, bearing his burden of gold. His 
staked horse was dreadful to see, gaunt and 
drawn, his flanks tucked up like a grey- 
hound’s. Long since, he had eaten all the 
grass within his reach—grass washed out 
and without substance at best: he had 
gone without water for two days, his eye 
was hollow and lusterless. 

“Why, Pinhead!”’ said Pelly. “I didn’t 
know it would be so bad!”’ 

A new alarm seized upon Pelly. He 
dared not let the Circle M see Pinhead in 
that condition. They would suspect—any- 
thing. He must haveastory. .. . Hehad 
staked Pinhead; the horse had. broken 
loose, pulled up the bush to which he was 
tied, had wandered off on stony ground 
where he left no tracks, and so had got 
tangled up.and starved until he was found, 
stumbled upon by chance. That would 
account for this gnawed circle in the grass 
ifit wasfound. But he would have to go to 
Lookout—he had no choice. He couldn’t 
go back to the ranch until Pinhead looked 
different and until Pelly felt different. 
After a night’s sleep and something to eat 
he would see everything in a different light 
and tell a convincing story. 

But what would he do with the money? 
Bury it—hide it in the rocks—for some- 
one to find? If someone came here, seeing 
these tracks, followed, found where he had 
hidden it? 

His fevered and exhausted brain came 
always back to the one thought. Some 
would come, the sheepmen would come, his 
own cowboys would come; they would see 
all those tracks, they would grow curious, 
they would follow the sign, they would find 
the money if he hid it. They might even 
find—the body. . . . He would go straight 
to Lookout, he would claim he had been 
there all the time, looking for Pinhead, who 
had broken loose with the rope on . 

If it would only rain! 

No doubt the sheepmen were upon the 
hill right now. Why, take this wretched 
blanket of Ford’s. He dared not leave it, 
for it might be found; he dared not burn it, 
the fire would be seen or the ashes would 
be found, smelling of wool, and set men 
wondering. He must ride abroad, bearing 
the evidence of his guilt on his saddle—the 
blanket and the gold. He might hide the 
gold, taking the currency withhim. Couldn’t 
bury the currency. Nothing to put it in to 
protect it from the wet, from gnawing 
vermin. But the gold? 

“‘Damned if I do!” said Pelly. ‘I wish 
to God I had never touched it! But I’ve 
earned it, every cent. I’ll take it to Look- 
out and hide it there. Then if it ever should 
be found, it will be Ford’s doing. I won’t 
touch it for a year—for two years.” 

He rode forth, slow and stumbling. The 
clouds were black and low on the hills and 
wisps of fog hung in the cedar brakes. In 
the first range of hills between Prairie 
Mountain and Lookout, he turned aside to 
a little tank, miscalled the Indian Well. On 
a slope of bare limestone, some harder rock 
had lodged on a projection; there, spinning 
with the infrequent floods of a thousand 
centuries, it had worn a smooth round hole 
in the solid limestone, had ground it deeper 
and ever smaller, grinding itself smaller in 
the process, leaving a pot-hole, polished 
and smooth, nearly two feet wide at the 
surface and tapering gently to six inches at 


known and Stee the cowb 
it with a flat slab of limestone so tha 
might run under to fill it but eatt] 
not drink it, so saving it for t¢] 
men. Pelly lifted the slab and 
less Pinhead drink, with bending } 
staked Pinhead in the nearest 
flung himself down to the bla¢ 
exhaustion. 


were low on the hillsides, the d . 
and gloomy, a thin shivering” n 


[} 
Pelly rode wearily on into the! 
the coming night. 

Day faded as he reachee Lor 
unsaddled at the door of the li 
He carried the saddle through 
He went out to the stone forge b 
juniper, where Pinky shod his h 
brought a pick and shovel whicl 
there; he took them into the 
closed the door. He spread old n 
on the floor; slowly, carefully, h 
the ashes from the hearth and] 
on the papers. Then he bent wit 
shovel, digging with frantic haste 
deep hole where the fire had hb 
the earth upon the hearthston 
fell chill and gray as he worke 
cupboard on the wall he broug 
pound. baking-powder cans © 
covers, 

In one of these tins he placed ap 
which he took from his shirt, and i 
other one he crowded a small canv; 
which he brought from his saddl 
twisted the covers tightly on the ti 
laid them in the hole he had dug; | 
ered them deep with the earth piled 
hearthstone, sweeping up every gra 
tamped the earth down. Then he 
the earth with the heaped ashes, 4 
swiftly in the darkening room. He 
pled up the newspapers and threwt 
the fireplace, he knelt and touched a 
to them, he piled cedar splinters : 
As the flame blazed up he added s 
of split cedar, standing them on eo 
cedar crackled merrily, the warm f 
lit the room. Pelly drew a chair cle 
leaned forward, spreading his hani 
cheerful blaze. His haggard facere 
he drew a long sigh of relief. H 
at last. 

After a little time he leaned ba' 
chair, lifting his feet to warm them 
fire; his eye wandered about the ro 
came at last to the corner where th 
hung. A stern eye met his, a hard in 
ble face looked forth from betwet 
coats. Pliny Mullins stepped out i 
room. Pelly collapsed to a huddled! 

Pliny came to the fireplace and 
upon it; he looked down at the chait 

“You havea gun, Pelly,’’ he said. ' 
I have both hands on the mantel.” 

A haggard face looked up at him, 
eled in hopeless misery, voiceless, | 
ing. Pliny bent down and took Pells 

“T saw you coming,” he said. _ 
ing from Prairie Mountain, weren’ 
Where did you kill Pinky. Ford? You 
me to him in the morning, but yo 
me now. : 

The woeful huddle stirred; a vou 
from it, croaking, horrible. 

“Not that! Not murder! His he 
with him. The tracks will show if i 
rain. On Prairie Mountai 
was dead before I got to him. I | 
riding slower. 
you.’ 

Pliny threw open the door. 

“There will be no tracks 0 
Mountain,” he said. “Tt is raining, 
raining harder every minute—an 
hang for murder!” 


(THE END) ‘me 
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[ES an air of newness and refreshing beauty 
about this new Jewett Coach. And the reason is 
obvious. It is new—in every detail of its construction. 
In name and design it’s a coach. But in the qualities 
that make for permanence—long life—roadability—it 
so far surpasses the average coach that comparison only 
. accentuates Jewett’s leadership. 


Examine it! Admire it! Everything about it gives evi- 
dence of the long, careful study that Paige-Jewett engi 
neers have given to this popular type. Among the first to 
acknowledge the strong public tendency toward coach 
design—yet restrained on the side of soundness—Paige- 
Jewett engineers have refused to give the name Jewett 
even to so popular a type until they were able to build 
the proved qualities of fine closed cars into the new 
Jewett Coach. 


So the Jewett Coach appears—new as this morning's 
newspaper—the very last word in body artistry and 
completeness—a step ahead of the crowd. 


You'll recognize in its design the smartness of many 
2.3 far costlier cars. Rich color enhances its custom-built 
eet wide permit access to rear seat with- 4 

g bassengers in front. The Paige-Jewett appearance. New type upholstery—introduced by Jew- 


utilating windshield ly lifts b : ; i 
tilted Sead F deed. Gok belt ett in the Coach—combines beauty with long Wear, 


unded b, k, lor; l ° . 

phos rc orerupaua feats Doors are wider. There is room to enter or leave the 
coach at only $1260. Four-wheel hy- : ; : 

es (Lockheed vype) optional ut inke tear without folding either of the front seats. 


es 
All prices F. O. B. Detroit, tax extra. ; ; : d : : 2 
You'll experience a deep satisfaction in this car’s sedan- 
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— Jewett Announces 
e Newest, Smartest Coach—*1260 


like roominess—for here at last is a coach that is really 
built for five. And built strong—with sedan construction 
throughout—not ordinary “coach” construction. That 
means you can drive this new Jewett Coach as you 
would drive any Jewett closed car—with the same 
confidence in its ability to take you swiftly and comfort- 
ably wherever you choose to go—and bring you back, 
satisfied with your car. Long life is its greatest asset. 


And the Amazing New Jewett Motor 


As new and thrilling as the Coach itself. The same big, 
powerful six that has carried Jewett to the very top of 
its class—now improved by Paige-Jewett engineers to 
give still greater performance—25% more power! 


Just open the hood! You get the reason there for Jew- 
ett’s great power. It’s the biggest motor ever put into a 
moderate priced car—with power that’s ample for even 
these husky cars. Smooth, responsive power that you'll 
never find wanting—regardless of driving conditions. 


Now you can have this remarkable new motor in 
America’s newest and smartest coach—the New Jewett. 
And for the shrewd buyer who will accept no compro- 
mise for high quality—the new Jewett Coach offers a 
double opportunity. The quality of the finest sedans 
with the intimacy and convenience of coach design. 
Enclosed car comfort at practically open car cost. It’s an 
opportunity you ll go a long way to even equal. (540) 
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fora name 


Marlowe sang ‘‘the topless towers 
of Ilium.”’ I sing the topless tubes of 
Mennen. I want a good name for the 
new non-removable, non-refillable, 
non-leakable device that now makes 
the Mennen Shaving Cream container 
as inimitable as its contents. 

Instead of trying to denature the 
capricious cap, Mennen has abol- 
ished it. 

Just move the Mennen knob a quar- 
ter turn and a hole magically appears. 
After you’ve squeezed out enough 
cream, another quarter turn closes the 
hole as tight as a drum. No threads 
to engage; no bother of any kind. 

It’s a knock-out—as far ahead of 
other sealing devices as Mennen Shav- 
ing Cream is ahead of the procession. 


We've called this new patented feature 
“the plug-tite top.”’ We want a better name. 
If you can suggest one we like, we’ll send you 
a hundred dollars. If more than one submits 
the winning name, each one will get the 
century check. 

To everyone who sends a suggestion we’ll 
mail a complimentary tube of Mennen Skin 
Balm, the cooling, healing after-shave cream 
that’s fragrant and greaseless. 

Let me hear from you. Contest closes 
July first. Use the coupon if it’s handier. 


. 
in emg. 
(Mennen Salesman) 
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Hardly a half mile over the main road to 
the east stood the little mail station and 
junction point, as typical a little wildwoods 
town as ever offered the newest Broadway 
blend of sundae or Hollywood film of the 
passions to necessitous patrons, with a 
white Congregational spire lifting to heaven 
and the very latest heterodyne radio set up 
in the lopsided old single hostelry, And 
there were other people—dwellers in tiny 
shabby farm holdings, poor enough and in- 
significant, scattered about through the 
whole region, tucked down here and there 
along one of the narrow dust roads. He had 
passed them in his explorings. Indeed, that 
was how he had stumbled on the apple- 
butter pot! 

He had come upon it this morning, driv- 
ing with Mitchell. It stood in the porch of 
a wee old shabby house, with an ancient 
sheep dog, all whiskers, ‘fast asleep by it, 
and a little old brown hen of a farm wife 
washing from it. He had ordered Mitchell 
to stop and had climbed out to investigate. 

In spite of himself, he had trembled a 
little. It was the connoisseur’s thrill that 
had seized him. He had almost an actual 
sensation of sniffing something delightful 
and had stood arrested—“ pointing,’’ Bar- 
bara called it. Then he had gone into battle. 
He had suspected no such outcome. People 
in these parts relinquished without diffi- 
culty, before sufficient bait. But his pleas- 
ant amenities—‘‘Good morning, madam. 
I wonder if you’ll allow me to have just a 
look at that remarkable iron pot you’re 
using’’—had brought a wind of suspicion 
to the little old hen’s nostril. But J. P. per- 
sisted. The pot was really a find. Colonial 
iron—and there wasn’t much iron in colony 
days. Squat, with trivet feet and a date, 
1760, on the bottom. It had, she assured 
him coldly, boiled the family apple butter 
for generations. 

‘*And now she’s washing in it,” moaned 
J. P.’s soul, “‘and if I mistake not, a farm- 
yard overall.” 

“T’ll give you twenty-five dollars for that 
iron pot,” he said aloud. 

The little old hen washed on her overall. 

“Fifty,” said J. P., as the pot endeared 
itself; ‘‘one hundred. If you sell it to any- 
one, you should sell it to me,” he suggested, 
pointing to a cake of yellow soap lately un- 
wrapped from a cobalt-blue cover; “I 
made that soap. You are washing with it. 
There’s a bond between us. I'll say one 
hundred and fifty dollars for your apple- 
butter pot.” 

“You don’t hey to say a word,” the little 
hen answered, and turned the overall. 

“Very well,” said J. P.; “but you'd 
better think it over. You could use a nice 
new zine tub just as well with that soap, 
and you could use one hundred and fifty 
dollars too. We’ll leave the offer open, and 
I’ll come again.” 

“Don’t trouble.” 

“But l willl. 2 evess willwedmbebad 
vowed as he drove off; “I'll get that pot. 
I propose to fight it out on this line if it 
takes all summer.”’ 

The fact of a fight lent a certain zest to 
the thing. Most of his stuff he got far too 
easily, lovely and appreciated though it was. 
Fight was—fight was—well, two-thirds of 
the show in anything. He ought to know. 

He had fought all his life. He had fought 
in the factory. He had fought in the trade, 
in a hundred shadings of the word. He had 
fought even in his philanthropies, for an 
administering position, and he had out- 
witted numberless rival collectors of his 
kind of stuff; more personal things too; 
poverty, pessimism, periods of bad health, 
personal loss; when Martha had left him, 
doubt, that peculiar panic that will strike 
even the aggressive at times. All this he 
had fought and mastered. By fight, of 
course, he meant the marshaling and canny 
use of all his energy to a given logical end. 
He loved it. It made life what it was for 
him, rich and stimulating. At fifty-seven 
he was only getting into his second stride. 
And he meant to keep right on with it, 
font Wall Street to iron kettles—and Bar- 

ara 

The thought of Barbara and the school 
rose again and brought a shadow with it. 
The school—the fine flower of his altruism, 
the dear object of long secret planning, 
reared as a memorial to his wife’s memory, 
and a free gift to his factory young people 
made in Barbara’s name—the Martha Win- 
ton Foundation in the Industrial Arts— 
was to be begun in the autumn. That 


(Continued from Page 31) 


sumptuous white marble Doric structure, 
where, through his generosity, the young 
people of his flock might foster the gifts 
the gods had given them and learn some 
practical application—literature, music, the 
drama, painting. No other manufacturer 
of his acquaintance had endowed such a 
school in his community—an organization 
to inculeate and enhance that quality so 
lacking in the American industrial towns, a 
culture based on an appreciation of the arts. 
He had seen, in imagination, many fruits 
flowering from it in years to come—a sym- 
phony orchestra, a dramatic guild, perhaps 
some locally played opera, architectural 
structures, memorials and fountains de- 
signed by native talent; a vehicle of ex- 
pression for the undoubted talent and ar- 
tistic coloring brought in by the new foreign 
blood mingling here which should make for 
an American expression. That had been 
his idea. It took a vast sum of money. 
But he had a vast sum. And he had ex- 
pected that Barbara, his coadjutor and 
helper, standing in Martha’s place, would 
help him, would accept, as she always had, 
the exact form and letter of this most pre- 
cious of his many community gifts. 

How irritating then to find that she op- 
posed his policy, that she repudiated her 
own share in her mother’s memorial as he 
designed it, that she would have him lend, 
not give—lend money to young people for 
their training, that they might pay it back 
to lend to others, an endless-chain system, 
a poor man’s university of the arts, after the 
initial outfit; not a rich man’s plaything, 
with endowed scholarships for a small 
whittled-down selected group, but a school- 
house with the latchstring out for any pay- 
ing struggler. That’s what brought Bar- 
bara and himself to deadlock always now, 
and that’s what had brought forth her 
strange tirade this afternoon, what had 
shown him that Barbara didn’t care at all 
to be a millionaire’s daughter. 

“You,” he had said in the course of their 
argument, “of all people, Barbara, ought 
to appreciate what the power of the gift 
means; what it would mean to a young 
person beginning life, possessed of talent, 
to find his way entirely smoothed; all 
responsibility, all burden, lifted by the 
endowed-scholarship system; to have his 
wishes fulfilled in advance and be free of 
any kind of entail. Your own life should let 
you realize what that means.” 

And then she had said it, her eyes dark- 
ening, her cheeks flushing. 

‘Perhaps,’ said Barbara, ‘‘that’s why 
I’m against it—because I do realize, father,”’ 
then, as he stared, she swept on: ‘Oh, 
perhaps you’ll call me ungrateful, and, 
heaven knows, I don’t mean to be; but 
what I want for these students is—what I 
want our school to give them—is the chance 
to work for their education, and win it. 
Because it does something to you, winning 
things. Because to me struggle seems so 
precious,”’ she faltered, finding words; ‘‘be- 
cause that’s the one thing I can’t have. 
I’m given everything. As you say, I know 
the power of the gift, and that’s what I 
mean, father. It’s—well, in a way, it’s 
ruined my life. What I mean is, your strug- 
gle and fight—and winning it—has stopped 
any for me. 

“Oh, if I wanted in the way most ane do. 
Say, I have twenty sables; I might keep 
wanting till I got fifty. But even then I’d 
get them. Outside of the moon, there’s 
nothing for me to want that I can’t have. 
It’s fixed in advance, because I’m J. P.’s 
daughter. Say, I want to make a trip. I 
can go, and I can have your private car or 
the limousine, and a private suite wired for 
at the other end. Or you offer me a yacht, 
as you did last spring. Say, I want to send 
a message—there’s a private wire to use or 
a private secretary to trust. Everything 
fixed, all oiled and soft. Take dressing my- 
self. You scold me because I don’t splash 
more. But what’s the use? There’s no 
contest in it. Everybody knows I can 
splash if I want‘to. Everybody knows my 
pearls are real, my amber is honeydew 
Chinese of the rarest, my clothes are bought 
in the Rue de la Paix. I’ve never had the 
lovely thrill of working for anything. Do 
you know, last spring, one rainy afternoon, 
when I was walking down Birch Avenue, I 
saw one of our little painted factory flap- 
pers come out of a drug store and tell a 
friend about the coat she wore. I heard 
what she said. She said, ‘Gee, it took me 
all winter to pay it off, but now it’s mine at 


last, and it’s a honey, ain’t it?’ ] 
could have seen her face. I wish: 
have seen her coat. I think they 
muskrat bellies. . . Butt 
I mean. That’s what I think ig 

“Pooh!” joked J. P. feebly. § 
bellies! If that’s all you want — 

“No,” Barbara came back, ‘ 
muskrat bellies! Not a thing. cf 
house I live in! I can’t turn anyy 
I don’t find things shaded for me 
ics—I’m pretty good, or I could 
I haven’t yet found a coach who 
get you, even if I had the stuff { 
Molla Mallory or class for an 
The social game—heavens, it’s y 
I go in! Careers? I’m only ay 
little voice, some piano, a little 
painting. But I could have thela 
studios and instructors and tray 
and I can’t get an honest down-te 
criticism; I know that, because I 
girl. Wait! That isn’t the wors 
bara quelled an attempt at sp 
dealt her ace. 

“And men—men!” cried Bar 
her soul was in the word. “Loye, 
marrying—the things nee girl wan 
chance have I got—if I’m hon 
it—at the real, the sincere thing 
normal girl. Any poor honorable] 
shy away from the thought of t 
on—of being an appendage to J. F 
And the other kind—the pearl-a: 
fishers! Heavens, I’m getting so 
everybody! Why, I could have fi 
bands like the Woman of Sham 
J. P.’s money to buy them. Bi 
never marry, so that’s that. . 
don’t talk to me about the poy 
gift, father! And that’s why I 
industrial scholarships in mothe 
to be loans, father, because it’s 
struggle.” 

“Ts\thathsovm 

“Yes—oh, I’m sure it is, fathe 
times I think—why, sometimes. 
would be lovely to have nothin; 
just begin at the beginning and st 
ing up life; to go out somewhere 
country and have a little cabin a 
through. Oh, I know I’m silly | 
when you have no chance —— 
mustn’t think I don’t love the s 
life a lot. I—I probably couldn’t 
without it. That’s the feminin 
me. But I’m not all feminine. 
too. I inherit from you, father. 
been a son, I’d have been like 
exactly like you’’—Barbara’s y 
flamed with admiration—‘“‘and the 
all have been different. 

“That’s why,” she had add 
thing’s getting to be too much f 
mean putting over my views, : 
You promised me a half share in 
policy for mother’s school and yo 
take it away from me now. You 
hear me, so I’ve got to have help 
getting it.. I’ve sent for Bayard 

J. P. had exploded. ; 

“Bayard Phillips! The lo 
ciologist! The parlor pink!” 

That, Barbara told him at om 


fair and untrue, and he kn 
Phillips had made the educatio 
of the industrial class his life st 
had spent much time in France, 
and Switzerland on these matter 
book, Just Adjustment, was re; 
authority, as well as the essay: 
tributed to Social Survey. There 
ing at all pink or radical about h 

“On the contrary,”’ cried Barb: 
heard you say that yourself. 
know his record. Why, everyb 
A Harvard man with wealth an 
the bluest blood in America. 
to the classes, really. It’s just 
he feels that he ought to work fo! 
along these lines. He feels it ad 
heard you say yourself, when yo 
his things, that he’s the most ec 
writer on his subject in the coun’ 

It was true. More than once, 
meditated consulting Bayard P. 
his school plans; but there was 
why Barbara should beat him to 

“You see,”’ she explained, “it. 
because I heard he was to speak a 
tauqua up here on the lake yest 
merely asked him to stop over an 
some advice. I put the propositic 
Anyway, I’ve heard from him and 
ing tomorrow.” 

(Continued on Page 66. 
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Dopose BROTHERS 
TYPE-A SEDAN 


Whether the buyer relies upon his own 
first impression, the tribute of owners, the 
reputation of Dodge Brothers, or whether, 
going deeper, he compares and examines 
the Type-A Sedan part by part, the result 
i iS invariably the same. 


He recognizes the car’s fundamental worth 
at a glance. He hears the sort of testi- 
mony a tried product inspires. And on - 
further examination he discovers the sort 
of workmanship and materials which Dodge 
Brothers have employed in building their 
own good name. 


Donse BrotHEeERS DETROIT 


Dovnsce BrotHers (CANADA) LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


For feet at home 
on avenue or trail 


Men whose steady wrists have twitched 
a canoe an inch away from a shark- 
toothed rock sneaking under black, curl- 
ing water; who have matched sensitive 
hands and muscles of steel against a tar- 
pon’s fight; who wear the souls of adven- 
turers under modish coats—it is such men 
who know that Packards are their kind. 


For under their shapeliness, true to 
exact convention, there’s meaty sturdi- 
ness, toughness of fibre and honest shoe 
making—the pliant spring of oak-tanned 
soles—the yielding firmness of calfskins 
tanned in the slow Scotch way. 


Style—what is it? All shoes look 
stylish in the show window. 


Packard styleis individual—it does not 
seek to disguise bone and sinew into dain- 
ty, he-flapper curves—it’s the style that 
goes with broad shoulders and slim waists 
—a two-fisted style—the style for feet that 
are equally at home on trail or avenue. 


You'll locate Packards at a man’s store— 
probably the best shoe store in the city. If you 
don’t find them, write to us. 


They cost from 8 to 10 dollars; a few styles 
higher. 


No. 705 aan 
Rugby Model 


M. A. PACKARD COMPANY 
Brockton, Mass. 
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(Continued from Page 64) 

“Well, I must say””—J. P. had drawn a 
long breath—‘‘I must say, Barbara, that 
you greatly surprise me; yes, and that you 
hurt me. I consider this very uncalled for. 
I was not prepared to introduce a third 


person into our discussions—yet. Had I 
desired it, I should, of course, have done so 
long ago.” 

“But, father 4 


“T think,” said J. P. with great dignity, 
“that I do not care to discuss this matter 
any further for today. I repeat that you 
have hurt me, Barbara. And since you 
wish to bring in an outzider, we will do so. 
We will wait for your reénforcements.”’ 

He had gone in an awful dignity to get 
his bag of clubs. But he was not so hurt as 
he pretended. Barbara’s initiative- really 
pleased him. And it was true. Had she 
been a son, he would have expected a very 
different reaction from her—a different 
type of life. He’d have found a place for 
her—struggle; in the factory near him, as 
his successor, or in some field where it was 
desired. 

And after all, in this instance, what she 
did made no difference. He would bring her 
around, regardless of the reénforcements. 
He had his own conviction here. Let the 
Boston bean come on. Let this venerable 
writing sage, this wise guy from the na- 
tional beanery, bring on his Harvard ac- 
cent and his elderly advice! The more the 
merrier—for him. Fight and win—that 
was the stuff of life. 

J. P., topping a slight rise, saw the 
eighth tee of the course. It was one of the 
loveliest spots on the links. Here the fair- 
way stretched like an emerald velvet. The 
air was hot, still and sunny. There was no 
one in sight. Only a faint hum from bees 
near by and the distant click of a horse 
reaper over a knoll. There was still a little 
time before he was due to meet Mason, 
and the rest bench looked alluring. J. P. 
dropped his bag and sat down to rest for a 
few minutes. He reached for his illicit to- 
bacco. ae 


T HIS right, a little lower down, was a 
lovely little clump of woodland—young 
growth, beech, yellow birch, oak and soft 
maple, with queen’s lace, blackberry brier, 
fern and laurel tangled around their feet. 
The stuff ran back some distance; he didn’t 
know exactly how far, though he had sev- 
eral times hunted balls in the fringe; but it 
occurred to him how pretty it all looked in 
the sun, and how deserted and still. But he 
knew it was not deserted. A Miss Edwards, 
down at the hotel, who went birding, told 
him a couple of scarlet tanagers had nested 
in the woods up at the eighth tee, very unu- 
sual so far north. J. P. had never seen a 
searlet tanager, but the thought of those 
birds led him again to Barbara. Mating, a 
nest—that’s what Barbara needed. That 
was woman’s real constructing business. 
That was what she, at heart, wanted; what 
he wanted for her. And as she said, there 
were difficulties. 

There is a certain pathos, an element of 
danger, in a rich girl’s mating. So easy to 
part with the birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage, so difficult to see the girl without the 
background. The coin must ring true—be 
pure gold. But there you were! Coin! 
Gold! As Barbara no doubt would have 
pointed out, he couldn’t even use figures of 
speech without filthy lucre in them. J. P. 
sighed. It would all come right presently. 
Some day Barbara would meet a regular 
fellow—someone who didn’t give a hinky- 
dink about a millionaire’s money, who 
would put millionaires right in their places 
when he felt like it, and who would see 
Barbara when she looked like a flying bird. 
Where, J. P. didn’t know exactly. But 
when it came to pass, there’d be things 
Barbara would understand and—some of 
the things she had said had pricked him— 
she would realize how great a part love for 
her had played in his own life, in his own 
success. 

He remembered perfectly, when he had 
realized this definitely, on the night Martha 
had left him forever; when he had sat in a 
no-man’s land of the soul. 

Miss Stowe, the nurse, had come and 
touched his shoulder. 

“There’s still the little girl, Mr. Winton,” 
she had said. 

And there was the little girl. The tiny 
creature had flung her arms around his 
neck, rubbed her flock-like hair, her funny 
little pipestem nose, against his cheek, given 
him little tap-like kisses—and the tightness 
around his mind and heart relaxed. He saw 
his life, his work ahead. 
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His work reviewed itself to J. P. That 
smart factory settlement—a model, ac- 
tually—where his workers hailed him as 
J. P., where gala days in his honor were 
held, with wreaths and bunting; where 
fellowship and reciprocity were the note. 
He saw his factories, vast acres.of steel and 
glass that made his celebrated soaps—the 
yellow laundry in the gay blue jacket, the 
famous Toilet Floatilla, a fairy mold of 
pale porphyry to purify the person. Fig- 


ures sprang to mind—enormous, annually ° 


more stunning, carloads of soap that end to 
end could girdle a world, a Niagara of suds. 
We Wash the World for a slogan. 

“Well, gosh, it’s getting to be the truth— 
something like it,’ thought J. P. ‘‘We’re 
pretty well washing Continental Europe 
right now—where they wash at all. And we 
expect to tackle Russia next spring—try to 
teach ’em how.”’ 

Baths for Russians! There was a slogan. 
J. P. stopped to consider the concept of a 
washed Russia. What effect would it have 
politically, ssthetically? What relation 
was there between soap and the subjective 
types of culture—literature, drama, art? 
What did a washed, aired body, fresh- 
laundered clothing, do to the mental juices? 
Well, you could try it yourself. Who should 
say soap was not the greatest of all mission- 
aries? 

But this was not meat for a simple man 
on a warm August afternoon. It was pleas- 
anter to leave the Russians for things 
American—his collection, for instance. He 
had collected early American stuff for ten 
yearsnow. Heremembered who had started 
him on his collecting very well—old Pete 
Motterson. He had seen somebody put an 
old Florentine missal into Pete’s hands. 
Tears had sprung to Pete’s eyes. ‘‘Genuine 
Lorenzo de’ Medici,’’ murmured Pete— 
who made Motterson Ajax Threads for a 
living. And he, J. P., had stared jealously. 
Here was a kick—a thrill he was missing. 
Not that he wanted to cry over Lorenzo de’ 
Medici and old wormholes, but he wanted 
to know why Pete cried. 

Well, he had found out. It took a lot of 
time, some misdirected energy, patience, 
mistakes, and a great deal of money before 
he got into his stride. Why he had pitched 
on American colony he wasn’t quite sure. 
Many people did it, but few like himself 
fancied the provincial. He let the Sheraton 
and Chippendale influences alone, the art 
of towns and settlements, and went in for 
the rude and strictly contrived material of 
the pioneer. He collected not for any visual 
beauty, but intellectually, perhaps because 
in asense he could identify himself here. He 
had never been able to look up his particular 
heredity. It fell away, under research, 
like the tradition of the Hanks family, in 
a welter of legend, errors, misnomer, baf- 
fling in its very untutored simplicity. But 
he knew the name Winton occurred over 
and over in early disrelated records, and 
he believed his folk to have been on the 
American scene from the beginning. Small- 
time thrifty if uneducated people—farm- 
ers, artisans of a rude type, craftsmen of 
sorts, inconspicuous but diligent. Nobody 
sticking out of his time—until, of course, 
we reach the present generation. J. P. 
restrained himself modestly here. But any- 
how giving some warrant, he felt, for his 
peculiar interest in the lovely stuff he gath- 
ered. Yes, lovely—to the intelligent mind. 
And many were the lovely scoop and beat 
he made against his rivals. In the stillness 
of the afternoon, many of these feats un- 
rolled their details very pleasantly. 

But suddenly J. P. forgot scoops and 
beats because of something he saw. The 
little woods at his right had come to life. 
Out of it flashed a living jewel. Beating on 
its wings like a humming bird, vivid against 
the foliage, he saw the scarlet tanager. 

J. P. got to his feet and approached it 
involuntarily. The bird receded. It flut- 
tered back farther into the wood. J. P. 
followed. Perhaps if he tracked it cau- 
tiously he might come upon its nest, see it 
with its mate. At any rate, the creature 
was in a sense a small adventure, and he 
tried to creep up stealthily on it. But the 
tiny brilliant flutterer above him seemed to 
be aware of his intention. It cheeped and 
preened and made short nervous flights, flit- 
ting from tree to tree, its wary eye appar- 
ently on J. P.’s elephantine finesse. When 
he had crept effacingly through the thick 
brush some hundreds of feet, deeper in the 
woodland than he had ever gone, J. P. re- 
alized he had lost the bird. The lacing 
boughs above him made a sort of cool green 
chamber, now completely empty, and just 
before him he saw a wall or tangled thicket 


Ap 


of tall heavy laurels. It barred his 
most impenetrably, and he had an. 
to turn back. Then, impelled } 
unaccountable curiosity, he pushed 
the stiff impeding screen and fq 
way beyond it. f 

What he saw on the other side, 
astonished him. In the very midd), 
little woods patch, closely adjacen 
Pine Lake golf course, and ringed 
by these screening laurels, stood 
cleared place, crudely plowed and) 
At its farther end stood a house, ¢ 
split-log camp or cabin. A thin; 
blue smoke rose from its chimney 
path of broken stone interspe 
grasses led from near J. P. to itsd 

It was the poorest, the most p 
looking place he had ever seen j 
parts. Even the garden crop, the} 
here, seemed of a meandering ha 
sort, the handiwork of someone imp 
acquainted with soil and rotation, 
were beans and squash and turni 
poorish-looking potatoes, corn o' 
coarse kinds, a planting of someth 
millet; a border of low herbs, som 
of pale blue flowers, some tufts 
pink and white sweet William. N 
had been made to blend the rude 
garden and sowed patches with the 
meadow in which they stood. Stum 
cently felled trees thrust up Jagged 
ivies around them, and hucklebe 
sedge made a gnawed and ragg 
against the hoed places. 

But the house was a match for 
ness. So dark and low of brow, 
visible windows hardly more than 
the log wall, its tiny cluster of o 
ings standing up close and no bett 
huts. Even the door was peculiar 
like anything he had ever seen; a 
incredibly improvised affair of bro: 
ory slabs hung with old-fashion 
strap hinges, and a staple and ba 
door now stood slightly ajar, and 
lived inside had an esthetic tast 
vine of squash, half pipe, half 
blossom-bell, had been trained lik 
land over the doorway. 

But what caught J. P.’s breat 
pletely away, as he looked, was 
presented to the left of this d 
Tipped up against the house wa 
open mouths gaping innocently 
stood seven authentic black iron | 
pots. 

Iv 

T TOOK J. P. a moment to be! 

eyes. He had to get out his 
chief and wipe them to clear them 
sible fog. But he could not wipe a 
iron pots. There they stood, au 
solid, beckoning. 

““Seven,”’ muttered J. P. “Seve 
iron pots, pre-Revolutionary, in one 
a place that is lousy with apple-butte 

And shaking his paralysis, J. P. 
like a retriever up that grassy pat! 
door. : 

There was no sound of life. Aso 
hush hung on the afternoon air. 
bright gourd bells about the door 
to tremble a little at his coming, 
silently perhaps for the joy of sumr 
a great bee zoomed out of the lau 
flew over his head with a roar like 
cannon. J. P.’s movements seem 
tesque and clumsy. His sharp rat 
on the hickory panel tore through th 
stillness like a ripping knife, and 
reéchoing silence that followed, a fai 
of unease filled him. But no one a! 
The place seemed still to sleep, : 
pelled by an unpardonable boldne 
pushed wide the door and stepped i 

It would be impossible to dese 
emotion that filled J. P. as he sto 
the other side of that sill and saw V 
stood. The room was empty andy 
and what filled it sent the blood p 
to his head, brought a mist before | 
a sense of beating hammers into | 
For he stood in the most pe 
tion he had ever looked at, ol 
kitchen-living-room interior of 
York colony period of the middle 
century. 

And with clearing eyes and slowit 
he knew something else—that 
tion could be only the labor of 
secret cache, the private museum 0! 
rial tucked so uniquely away, rep 
its small but perfect entirety 
American picture, of someone | 
his own hobby, a rival who 
tirely along his own angle; but 
sharing the same reverence 

(Continued on Page 6 
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The Final Step 
In Complete 
Riding Ease 


When your car is Gabriel equipped you will 
know greater riding and driving ease. 


For Gabriels are the final step in providing 
complete car comfort. 


No matter how rough and bumpy the road, 
Gabriels keep you on the seat all the time. 


Over little irregularities which exist even in the 
smoothest road, Gabriel free play permits tires 
and springs to function fully. 


But when you strike a heavy bump on the stretch 
of rough road, Gabriels automatically increase 
their braking or snubbing action, providing the 
necessary check which retards the force of the 
car springs’ rebound. 


You literally float over rough spots in a way that 
you marvel at the difference. 


Go to one of the authorized Gabriel Snubber 
Sales and Service Stations and have your car 
Gabriel equipped. Then you will know why 
Gabriels are the final step in complete riding 
and driving ease. 


GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1408 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gabriel Manufacturing Company of Canada, Toronto, Ont. 
Q Sales & Service Everywhere <9 
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Best for All Tires Carrying Low Air Pressure 
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Gabriel is the only spring control device offici- 
ally, by patent and copyright, entitled to the 
name Snubber. To make certain that you have 
genuine Gabriel Snubbers installed on your car, 
go to the authorized Gabriel Snubber Sales and 
Service Stations which are maintained in 2600 
cities and towns. Motor car dealers who are 
desirous of assuring their customers of greatest 
satisfaction recommend Gabriel Snubbers and 
many install them as well. 
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Sealridoht 


Louring Lull 
Milk Bottle Caps 
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he ideal food in 
home, office, factory 


Milk is nature’s ideal food. Drink it 


freely. See that your milkman serves 
you bottled milk capped with Seal- 
right Pouring Pull Milk Bottle Caps — 
three times more useful: 
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1—A safe, clean way of removing cap 
—just lift tab and pull. 

2—A safe, clean way of pouring with- 
out spilling, through opening in cap. 

3—A more healthful way of drinking 
milk by inserting straw through cap 
opening. 


Safe — 


Ask your milkman to use Sealright 
Pouring Pull Milk Bottle Caps. 


SEALRIGHT CO., Inc. 
Dept. D-4 Fulton, N.Y. 


Largest Plant of Its Kind in the World 


Clean — Economical 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

as himself, had had opportunities of contact 
and purchase beyond his wildest dreams. 
For there was nothing lacking here to com- 
pose a perfect setting for the drama of life 
as it had been lived in that time. And if it 
appeared, carelessly, for the moment, to be 
unguarded and unsentineled, it was only 
temporarily. The place, he saw, was empty 
of people, but not uninhabited. A meal 
was impending. 

There was a plain deal table drawn down 
the middle of the room with a rude form by 
it. This table, he saw, was spread with an 
unbleached linen board cloth of the period 
and covered with the essentials for a simple 
meal, A horn-handled clasp knife and two 
spoons, one of pewter, the second, larger, of 
wood. A losset, or flat plate, of pear wood 
stood by these, and J. P. could see from 
where he stood the inequalities left by the 
maker’s chisel marks. A folded handcloth, 
ancestor to the napkin, was laid near by, 
and a pewter mug and tankard stood next. 
Beside these were a sugar basin, whose con- 
tour made him tremble, a low open bowl 
filled with something like curds of milk, 
and—perhaps tithe to that esthetic strain 
that set gourd bells ringing in the door- 
way—a pot with a growing plant which 
J. P. saw was, most strangely, a tomato, 
bearing two small wizened ripening fruits. 

But in the fireplace were other prepara- 
tions. Beyond the edge of a matted worn 
cowhide, spread before the hearthstone, the 
low embers of a great fire still gleamed, with 
a quantity of hot white ash banked at the 
back. Thrusting from these, he saw the 
ends of two blackened unhusked. ears of 
corn, several very small gnarly baked pota- 
toes and a plaited-willow bake basket in 
which still smoked a loaf of dark meal 
bread or cake. A light perspiration en- 
folded J. P. Whoever lived here, collector, 
curator or guardian angel, fanatic owner or 
meticulous hireling—lived to the very letter 
of the times. 

‘But this is impossible,” muttered J. P., 
and he went up and looked more closely at 
the fireplace. It was a jewel, deep-throated, 
wide of bay and equipped to perfection. 
““Years of work to track such stuff—a pretty 
penny,” he reflected, examining the equip- 
ment in excitement. It was all there. 

There was, he saw, the ancient clavel 
piece, where the original owner had dried 
strings of quartered apple, pieces of jerked 
beef, medicinal herbs, in the old times. 
There was the lug pole, the great stout log 
spanning the chimney lugs, blackened by 
many fires. The lug pole was to be dis- 
placed a little later in history by a new- 
fangled contrivance called a crane, but this 
was a very fine, very perfect example of the 
older implement. He knew a man who had 
paid five hundred dollars for one not nearly 
so perfect. He saw, touching each crude 
contrivance, that it carried the full line of 
hooks for those great pots outside, tram- 
mels, gib crokes, twi crokes, hakes. 

His connoisseur’s mouth watered. Colo- 
nial iron! There were two sets of dogs—a 
high and a low, the finials of the second in 
the negro’s-head design. J. P. stepped 
back. A set of trivets in the hearth corner 
caught his eye, a powder horn hanging at 
one side. By the hearth stood fire tools, a 
leather bellows, a broom of rushes. There 
was a musket on the wall, and a second 
wooden form drawn to the ingle. There was 
also a low stool with a seat of braided bass- 
wood strips, and—treasured for its rarity, 
no doubt—a single huge armchair, the only 
thing with a back in the room. No right- 
minded person today would care to sit in 
it, glacial, forbidding, foursquare; but it 
was beautifully handmade, a blend of the 
Carver and Brewster types. There was 
nothing in the range of J. P.’s eyes that 
was not handmade, hand-forged, hand- 
contrived. His knees failed him suddenly. 
He sat down on the basswood stool. 

But curiosity, a hundred beckoning forms 
drove him to his feet again. Here on the 
mantelpiece stood a Betty lamp and two 
great glass flip jugs. One was Dutch, a 
clear green with a red fuchsia painted on 
the side, the other was Spanish, like a 
clouded amber. Opposite him stood a 
large maple dresser with hand-pegged joints. 
It was covered with utensils, some coarse 
porcelain, a little pewter and rude home- 
made wooden bowls and plates. Before it 
was spread a homemade hooked rug in a 
bright wreath and pinnace design, and 
J. P. saw in opposite corners similar rugs 
laid before two chests, respectively, a join 
chest and a spruce. On the latter stood a 
flax basket and hatchel. J. P. got out his 
handkerchief and wiped his face again, 
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The sunlight filtering through the two 
slit-like windows, the open door, laid broad 
gold bandsshot with prismatic motes against 
the shadows of the room, and brought into 
high light various new treasures. He saw 
the whole outfit and kit of the domestic 
flax weaver at hand. Out of a corner rose 
the curve of the flax wheel and beside it a 
great loom. J. P. himself owned two very 
fine looms and this, he saw, was a worthy 
competitor. A swift, near at hand, was 
empty now, but the loom was set for its 
work, with a skarne of full-wound spools 
for the warp. 

Indeed, the shuttle had been suspended 
midtask, for the warp was correctly pegged 
and a bout of the finished stuff already 
rolled over the warp beam. 

J. P. examined this linen. It was thick, 
softly heavy, perfectly knotless, like a sheet 
of pale silvery lead foil. The hand that had 
pegged out this stuff and guided the weft 
was the hand of a genuine artist, he knew. 
He moistened his lips, touched carefully 
this perfect restoration of an almost lost 
art, fingered the accouterments of the frame, 
the sley, the tomble, the pace weight, the 
bore staff. 

It was as he turned away that he saw the 
slaw bed. Fastened up on the wall, with 
the hooded cradle, gay with Dutch color- 
ings under it. He had been trying to get 
this type of slaw bed for years. The great- 
grandfather of boarding-house folding beds, 
of Pullman berths, the great hinged frame 
was held flat up on the wall and out of the 
way by two wooden flaps, orssieutters. Re- 
leased, as J. P. knew, wit sockets for 
crude wooden legs in its s, it would 
drop into place to hold pez y its cow- 
hide mattress, goose-feather bed and woolen 
sheets, and keep out, banked as close as it 
could be built here to the fire, the nipping 
dread of colonial forest winters. This bed, 
he saw, was hung in faded blue woolen 
serge, itself a trophy. He cried out sud- 
denly, loudly, ‘‘In heaven’s name, where 
am I standing?” 

“You are standing in my house,” a crisp 
voice answered, and J. P. whirled around. 

A young woman had entered behind 
him. At first he thought it was Barbara, in 
a sort of masquerade. She was Barbara’s 
age and looked like her. Tall, strong, with 
thick brows and gray eyes, and even a pipe- 
stemmy nose. Then he saw that one of her 
front teeth was gone, and that a lock of sil- 
ver mixed itself in the brown at her temple. 
She was probably a Quakeress, from the 
full-skirted plain dress. Also, she carried a 
very plump baby in her arms. 

“Your house!” cried J. P., staring in- 
credulously; then he recalled himself. 
“Madam, you must pardon my intruding, 
my coming in this way. I knocked, but no 
one answered and I couldn’t resist entering. 
But it is impossible that—that anyone lives 
here asa family. Surely this is some memo- 
rial, a collector’s arrangement. You must 
excuse my surprise, but I am very familiar 
with what these things are worth. I—I col- 
lect, myself.” 

“You are standing in my house,” the 
young woman answered composedly. ‘‘These 
are just—our things.” 

J. P. stood transfixed. He had heard of 
the pinies of New Jersey and the moun- 
taineers of Kentucky—people caught ines- 
capably in the meshes of an antique past, 
like flies in amber, and he knew there were 
old types in this region, but—but nothing 
like this. 

“In that case’’—he tried to keep his 
voice from trembling—‘“‘if, as you say, 
these are merely your household things and 
your own property, then there is only one 
thing I desire to say. I wish to buy, 
madam—at your own figure—everything I 
see here before me—everything!”’ 

“Everything?” The young woman 
smiled a little. ‘‘Theryeloaf? The roasten’ 
ears? The love apple?” She looked at the 
tomato. “‘The infant?” 

“T mean, of course, your furnishings— 
the imperishable ones,”’ said J. P. with dig- 
nity. ‘‘ You will excuse me, but it is a little 
exciting—er—an emotional experience to 
come all at once upon material in such a 


Precious! My poor things!’’ 
She smiled again. “Why, we made most of 
these ourselves. But I am afraid I cannot 
sell them to you. Will you sit down? Iam 
sorry I was not here to welcome you.”’ She 
motioned him again to the basswood stool. 
“T only stepped out a moment from my 
weaving.” 

“Weaving! You mean you wove that 
linen over there?” 
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“But surely. I have woven ma) 
Ofelt-- 

She sat down on the form oppo; 
holding the baby upright on her ]g 
saw that her hands were dark an 
ored, the nails worn down and brok 
queer feeling of unease came to hi 
He hunted for something to say, ' 
baby laughed at him, thrust tw 
into its moist little mouth and bk 
silvery bubble. J. P. drew his wate 
gold wafer, the gift of the me 
Floatilla factory, from his pocket, 

“Come here, sir,” he said 
“Tck-tck! Come here and have; 
this. Let’s listen to the birdie | 
this.” 

But the young woman drew t 
close. 

“Put up your watch,” she said, 
not try to touch my babe. Bec: 
cannot—any more than I can g 
things to you. Because, after al 
thing here—babe and furniture, an: 
too, belongs to you already, J. P 
part of you and you of us. Ind 
have come here because I invited y 
sit still and listen to me. You dor 
me, but I know you perfectly. I ha 
beside you often. I have watched 
tened to you, at the gathering 
oldtime chattels you admire. §¢ 
before I have almost taken pity ar 
you with the sight of a completene; 
them your efforts will never know 
times I’ve been minded to bid you! 
show you Judi—what was rightft 
own, and it may be a cruelty in ay 
would be if I inventoried your ce 
and showed you—what I could sI 
But enough of that. My purpose 
different. I asked you back here t 
you, J. P.—and nobody has a beti 
indeed. You stare at me, but th 
need of it. We are not strangers, 
you. I have no substance; but 
have you, in this place. I am the 
what has been. You are the st 
events to come. I am your gre 
great-grandmother, and you are 
born. Nevertheless, here you m 
to me.” 

She stopped a moment and cuc 
baby closer. | 

‘‘Because, more than any othe 
of your kin, I belong to the age 
fascinated you; because I havet 
meaning and known its symbols be 
that early kinswoman of yours, Am 
of Quaker stock, who came in her 
arms, she riding pillion behind her 
of the Connecticut Colony into t) 
land of New York. I am that ki 
who at fifteen wed with Jason W 
Tryon County, and helped him ¢ 
build this cabin you stand in. I) 
kinswoman who, more than an 
drank the cup of human hardsh’ 
American wilderness. It is that | 
speak of.” 

She paused, and her face grew th! 


ern. - 
“Much hardship. Much privati 
of winter winds, and great snows t| 
which your time will not know. | 
heat of summer, burning drought, ‘| 
ing but heartbreaking effort a 
ignorance to combat it. Dearth 
Famine—literally. The failure of 1: 
Folk dropping dead in the field { 
food. Two of my young lads tht! 
ness’’—her face grew sterner still—| 
and smallpox and plague of pestile 
with nothing of skill to meet the. 
of my children thus. Childbirth: 
times—three alone, unaided. Thi: 
stillborn, in this cabin. Danger } 
of life. Indians and massacres. TI 
the forest in the dead of night, to ne! 
holdings. Once in midafternoon, a 
my brood, low-lying, breathless, 
the corncrib—a young brother 
Spitted and scalped in yonder garde 
the warfare of the border, bitter, ‘ 
Indian-cruel. Out of the dark fo 
ing in the night, ‘the blue-eyed 
Tories with bounty on the Whig s¢ 
husband and my hound lying dead 
hands across their doorsill.”’ 


st 


lad, your grandfather twice remov 
at eighteen at Valley Forge, a m 
father, already. His brother a! 
never heard of again, at Fort} 
Myself, broken, childless, old, wh’ 
at thirty-seven. Primiti’ 
icana! The fad of rich men!” 
slightly. (continued on Page 70) 
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Essex Alone Gives 
This Quality and This Price 


The Reason for its Amazing Sale 


Buyers know what Essex gives can be had elsewhere 
only at far higher cost. The great Essex sales record is 
due to no other thing. It is recognition of a value leader- 
ship so overwhelming that it is not even challenged. 


Today’s Essex is the greatest of all Essex values. It is 
the finest Essex ever built. It is the smoothest, most 
reliable Essex ever built. It is the best looking, 
most comfortably riding Essex ever built. We believe 
its maintenance and operation the most economical 
of any car in the world. And the price, because of 
famous patents, with volume manufactur- 
ing advantages that are absolutely exclu- 
Sive, is the lowest at which Essex ever sold. 


Essex won its wide acknowledgment on 
finest quality without useless size or 
weight, and a price advantage equaled no- 
Where in the world. Greater size could 
add nothing to Essex. It has in bril- 


THINK — Where 
Else So Much for 
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Freight and Tax Extra 


liant evidence the qualities which weight and size 
are built to give—riding comfort, solidness, distinction, 
and smooth, quiet pace. 


On every side its hosts of owners praise it with 
such pride and conviction as we have never heard for 
any other car. What they say has revealed 
this great value to thousands of buyers. 
It is reflected in the greatest sales in our 
history. And the rapidity of this sales in- 
crease shows how thoroughly the facts 
about Essex have penetrated the entire 
market. Wherever you go, note how 
Hudson-Essex outnumber all new cars— 
the surpassing proof of value—greatest sales. 
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SERIES 91 BERLINE SEDAN 


Distinguished—aristocratic—it commands admiration 
wherever fine cars are gathere 


THE FUTURE 
Of Your Car~ 


9 5 Oot the total number of 


Daviscars producedin 
the last seven years are in active 
service today. Many Davis cars 
are still giving satisfactory, in- 
expensive transportation after 
ten, twelve and even fifteen 
years of service. 


Davis ideals, resources and ex- 
perience built these cars. And 
today, these same ideals, with 
enriched experience and great- 
er resources, are building even 
better Davis cars. 


Davis financial resources are in 
excess of requirements. Davis 
has not found it necessary to 
borrow money in many years. 


Today’s Davis is the product of 
twenty-three years of success- 
ful manufacturing experience. 


Davis stock is owned by six 
men actively connected with 
the business. Nota single share 
is for sale. 


The Davis company always has 
been guided by the same own- 
ership and executives. 


The Davis chassis incorporates the finest 
specialized units. Continental, Delco, 
Borg & Beck, Timken are typical. Lock- 
heed Hydraulic Four-Wheel Brakes, Bal- 
loon Tires and Disteel Wheelsarestandard. 
Every modelhas the distinctive Davis Dual- 
Tone Finish in green or gray. See the Davis 
—then decide. 


Series 90 Mountaineer 
Touring Phaeton $1395 Series 91 
Man O’War $1495 Phaeton $1695 
Legionaire $1495 Roadster $1795 
Utility Brougham $1595 Brougham $1895 
Sedan $1995 edan $2295 
Berline Sedan $1995 Berline $2295 


—at the factory, plus tax 


The Davis franchise is available in certain 
cities to aggressive distributors. Write us. 


George W. Davis Motor Car Co. 
Richmond, Ind., U.S. A. 


"BUILT OF THE BEST” 
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(Continued from Page 68) 

“Of your blood, J. P., all carry on the 
tale. The son begot by this little lad will 
trek over the Alleghanies in the Conestoga 
wagon, building his watch fires against the 
wolves, clearing the Ohio forest, his mate 
helping. Of his eight sons, not one will 
vary the pattern. Farther and farther west 
they will push, wresting the wilderness 
away, only one of them, your grandfather, 
returning to sow and plant the older coun- 
try. Simple, obscure men, but fashioners 
and builders all—until we reach you.” 
Caught speechless, like a man stricken by a 
spell, something in J. P.’s mind protested. 
The voice swept on: 

“Until we reach you. Yours is the new 
epoch, an epoch too vast for our simple 
comprehension. I sometimes wonder when 
our men set the ax ringing against the 
virgin wood if they dreamed for what they 
cleared. The softness, the pace, the pleas- 
ure, the age of jazz, when the wheel of the 
machine shall displace the craftsman’s hand 
and one man can do another’s work as well; 
when there shall be leisure and safety to 
play. But this is to be the manner of your 
fashioning and building, the epoch in which 
you and men like you shall be mighty to 
prevail. That is why I have sent for you. 
Because I know the thing that is standing 
between you and Barbara, this question 
rising between you. For I am in Barbara’s 
mind, and I would speak for Barbara. I 
speak in her blood and I know what she is 
trying to say, yet has not the perspective.” 

J. P. fought free of his enchantment a 
moment. 

“T knew it!” he cried. “I’m—why, I’m 
just dreaming, of course, but this is Bar- 
bara’s dream. Shemadeit. Why, shelooks 
just like you.” 

“And who has more right?”’ asked his 
kinswoman. ‘But I shall not keep you 
long. I am only going to ask you a ques- 
tion, J. P. You are a man of great wealth 
and modern achievement, and like your 
kind, a dispenser of large municipal gifts 
and wonderful public charities. You are 
also a collector. You collect our spoor, our 
leavings, our poor symbols. Very carefully 
you conserve these. What do you do asa 
rich man of great power, one making gifts, 
with the spirit behind those symbols? What 
are you, who believe in fighting and fash- 
ioning, doing with our fighting and fashion- 
ing, with the heritage we left you? What 
do you do to show the incoming new bloods 
in your charge that America was bought at 
great price, that its essence is constructive 
effort? You believe in the power of the gift. 
This school you propose is a witness to it; 
but may it not express a greater gift still— 
the ideal of individual effort? As Barbara 
says, ‘Struggle is precious.’”’ 

“No!” shouted J “T won’t begin 
that all over. I won’t have you and Bar- 
bara working on me together. I know I’m 
only dreaming, but even in a dream I won’t 
discuss 

There was no one to discuss with. His 
relative had gone. The laughing baby had 
gone. The whole room was going—the 
loom, the fireplace, the flip mugs, the love 
apple, the slaw bed—oh, heaven, not the 
slaw bed! ‘‘Come back!” shouted J. P. 

But there was only the sound of rushing 
wind, dark planes sliding before his eyes, a 
crimson flutter—the tanager’s wings? He 
heard a noise like buzzing bees and realized 
a white-hot glare against his eyelids. They 
were closed. He opened them. He was sit- 
ting on the rest bench at the eighth tee, and 
the noise of buzzing bees came from a stocky 
elderly gentleman approaching him—a gen- 
tleman with very bow legs and incredibly 
loud golf socks. 

“Good Lord, is this the way you tryst 
with me, J. P.?”’ he was saying. “I’ve been 
waiting for you for half an hour.” 


4 


ir THE cool of the afternoon, correctly 
showered and dressed, from the snowy 
white wool cap to the equally spotless 
brogues below his chaste flannels, with a 
natty little English brier going briskly, 
J. P. once more stepped across the veranda 
and faced the lake prospect. 

All the late afternoon activities of Pine 
Lake Hotel were going forward. Afternoon 
tea was being served under the Moorish 
arches. The gray transformations, now in 
beaded georgettes, were playing bridge; 
the jazz orchestra was doing thé-dansant 
stuff in the ballroom, and down on the lake 
beach and pier bright figures in gay suits 
and sports clothes were swarming. The 
buoy tower made a vermilion splash far out 
against the green hills, arrows of light shot 
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over the surface of the water, and he saw 
that the clumsy old white paddle wheel 
that plied along the lake shore was com- 
ing in. 

J. P. went down leisurely and found a 
favorite seat on one of the more secluded 
lake paths. He had not seen Barbara since 
he went out for golf. The girl seemed to 
have vanished completely. Not that he 
knew exactly what tack he would take 
when they met. He had left her in a mood 
of cool hauteur and he intended to keep it 
up. By all the canons of fiction—probably 
as this man Fenwick would have had it— 
his strange experience and dream ought to 
have melted his heart. Fenwick, no doubt, 
would have had him rise and stagger for- 
ward like a true erring father and fall re- 
pentant on Barbara’s neck. 

“But I won’t, because my conviction is 
not changed. What can change it? My 
great-grandmother is too old to know any- 
thing about this, my daughter is too young. 
This Boston cod eater, this elderly writing 
coot who’s coming on tomorrow, is too re- 
mote, a butter-in 4 

J. P. stopped because the lake boat had 
stopped. It discharged its passengers on 
the pier and he saw two who interested 
him. One was Barbara. He saw her glossy 
dark head, her straight white frock. The 
other, with her, was a young man three or 
four years older, and quite the largest 
young man J. P. had ever seen—largest in 
scale, not bulk. He was dressed in white 
also, and his head seemed to tower a couple 
of feet above everybody else. It was an 
unusual head, finely shaped, and blond, 
with unruly fair locks of hair. And the 
features below were a sort of blend, J. P. 
thought, of a viking and the Apollo Bel- 
vedere. The man’s arms and legs were all 
of a piece for size, and he had the biggest 
hands imaginable. Even as her father 
looked, one of these oafish members was 
laid on Barbara’s arm, and the girl swung 
free of the pier and on to the path in his 
own direction. 

There is revelation in attitude more elo- 
quent than words. Barbara hated to be 
touched—mauled, she called it. She was 
able-bodied, anyhow, and competent to 
get off the pier without human aid. But 
now J. P.’s startled eye caught the amazing 
fact that Barbara leaned on this aid, craved 
it, clamored silently for it; and the viking 
who walked by her craved to give it. Ina 
minute, J. P. realized that these two young 
people had not chosen the path because it 
led to him. They wanted any old path that 
was narrow enough to hold them together. 
As they walked they swayed a little toward 
each other, now and again touching lightly, 
unconsciously; and Barbara’s face, he saw, 
was lifted like a thirsty flower, radiant in a 
strong sun. It was beautiful. It looked— 
like a flying bird. Yes, and the viking had 
flying birds in his face too. Some inner 
light seemed to burn in his face, looking 
down at Barbara’s. He was doing the talk- 


ing. 

“There,” he was saying peremptorily, 
“‘you were wrong. I would not have per- 
mitted you to do that.” 

“Good Lord,” thought J. P., ‘nobody 
ever talks to Barbara like that! Why, he 
doesn’t give a hinky-dink about a million- 
aire—puts ’em right in their place. And 
she’s taking it! Who is this—bandit?”’ 

But the bandit was flowing on. ‘“‘Flow’”’ 
was the only word J. P. could think of. If 
he was witnessing the unconscious progres- 
sion toward him of a daughter visibly and 
rapidly sinking into the toils of love—not 
unreciprocated—the phrases that bound 
her in the net were not the usual kind. No 
sugared nothings played upon this court- 
ier’s lip. It was a salty diet of ideas, 


Li 


April 


vigorous, forceful, expressed jn 
fluid richness of diction and with 
lary that stunned the ear lite 
that seemed the bread of life ¢ 
You would never have thought 
that rapt and radiant face that j 
to a young woman with a ruing 
tore her face from the viking a 
inconsequential trifle that was } 

“Father!’’ she said blankly; 
warmly, “‘Oh, father, he’s come 

“T see that—I see that,” 
soul, and he felt a little forlorn a 
resentful. But Barbara went on 

“Father, this is Mr. Phillip 
Phillips, of Boston, you know, 
spoke to you, who has written 
derful books and essays. . 
father, Mr. Phillips.” 

J. P.’s hand was seized—ruin 
lieved—and he looked into ice-h 
direct as a dagger stroke. | 

“Wasn’t it a wonderful «& 
father? Mr. Phillips didn’t 
down here until tomorrow. ‘Hi 
to spend the night up at Hampt 
little hotel. But I had an erran 
on the old boat, and Mr. Phillips 
name spoken in the general store 
up and introduced himself. Y 
riding around on the paddle y 
since. Three hours, isn’t it? O} 
perfectly lovely—perfectly wond 
showed Mr. Phillips everythin 
points of interest here—and we 
wonderful time. I don’t think. 
had a lovelier day here. And I’ 
most wonderful talk with Mr 
He has the most wonderful idea; 

“You flatter me’’—the ice-blu 
on Barbara again—‘“‘but it’s bee 
lightful. I had no idea what a 
have here; it’s a charming place, 
ful scenery, wonderful air.” _ 

“Yes,”’ said J. P. feebly, “aye 
wonderful all the way round in th 

But what did it matter what 

“Father,” said Barbara, “I 
Mr. Phillips down shore here to 
the grindstone where the Indi 
their meal. Mr. Phillips, you 
father to talk to you about thec 
ple here in New York. Fath 
that stuff, and he’s had some 
experiences; but not now. We’ 
father, by dinner, anyhow, a! 
then’’—she paused and smile 
saucily—‘“‘you wait and hear 
We are going to overpower you.’ 

But he was overpowered now. 
after them dazedly, trying to real 
come—what he wanted for Barba 
like the tanager’s. The material 
This—this outsized youth wit 
name, his ample means, his pr 
blond vigor and beauty, his cool 
formillionaires, his—heavenhelpt 
vocabulary like a cross-word puz: 
wastoo much for J. P. The groun 
shot away under him. 

“Not,” thought J. P., “that 
go on as] intended. These peo} 
much in love really to make goo 
I could take everything away 
from a baby. But what does it m 
I’m going to lose Barbara.” Jeé 
forlornness mixed for a moment! 
fore a thought cheered him. Hi 
his wafer of watch again. 7 

“Funny! To offer your wat 
baby great-great-grandfather t 
hear it tick. Well, I suppose I’ll 
it out for the infant ear soon aga 
anticipate a little, but augury a 
gazing are the style this afternc 
helps take the curse off this cod ea 

“And I’mnot so sure,’’ he adde 
fully, ‘my poor little grandmam 
ago—if that was really you, my 
young grandmother of so many 
that my call at your house in 1 
was entirely wasted. Barbara get 
head from me and it’s hard for @ 
But I admit there’s a lot in you 
hers. My people lean on me. * 
give it’ is our best slogan of all 
we'll try it—giving ’em the stu 
with instead of taking out the figh 
if you’ll help me find a graceful, 
way to do it—say as a weddin 

“Only’’—here J. P. was vé 
“there are limits to this struggl 
rivation stuff, and I have reac 
I may lose my daughter and my: 
icy and my slaw bed—heaven he 
rightfully mine !—all in one after 
I will not lose that apple-butter 
going over there tomorrow and: 
that little old hen of a woman if1 
a hind leg and five thousand doll 
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r The lower line shows how 
the back of the car is thrown 
off balance when the left 
rear tire has 50 lbs. and 
the right has only 45 lbs. 
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ure illustrates one 
uneven inflation. 
fer line shows how 
thrown off balance 


left front tire has 
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'bs. of air and the 
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UNEVEN INFLATION 
hat it does—how to avoid it 


F your two front tires are not evenly in- them to wear out long before they should. 
flated, steering is harder. If your two 
rear tires are unevenly inflated, you can 


not get proper traction. 


Avoid uneven inflation by checking your 
tire pressures regularly yourself with a 
Schrader Tire Gauge—the standard of car 
owners everywhere. Easy to apply, dura- 


Uneven inflation is responsible for un- 
ble, always reliable. 


comfortable riding, car squeaks, and dan- 


gerous strains on car mechanism. Uneven 
inflation throws an excessive amount of the 
car’s weight on one or two tires and causes 


There are Schrader Gauges for every 
type of wheel and tire. Get the one you 
need from any auto accessory dealer today. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN, Chicago, Toronto, London 
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The proper care 


of 


Lacquer 
Finishes 


You want to know the safe and easy 
way to care for the lacquer finish of 
your new car. Use Simoniz and your 
question is answered. 


Simonizing at once safeguards 
against blemishing and scratching. 
It provides convenient cleanliness and 
beauty. After the surface is simonized, 
wiping with a soft cloth will clean it 
without scratching. 


If your car is already travel-worn 
or weather-beaten use Simoniz Kleen- 
er to restore the original lustre. It re- 
moves every trace of scum, discolor- 
ation and dullness, and prepares the 
surface for simonizing. 

Simonizing is the standard and inex- 
pensive process for the proper care of all 
Sine finishes. Get a Simoniz Combina- 
tion today at any good garage or acces- 
sory store. 


Motorists Wise 


SIMONIZ 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
The Simoniz Company 
2116 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
70th St. and West End Ave., New York City 
London i 


Paris 


ORIGINAL CLE 


BRAKE JUICE 


Makes Brakes Hold 


Brake Juice is used by thou- 
sands of motorists on brakes. The 
container has a long spout 
and spring bottom, which 
make it easy and clean to 
apply. Squirt it on the brake 
bands, and it will clean off the 
glaze, stop squeaking and make 
the bands hold better and last 
longer. Brake Juice eliminates 
many minor brake adjust- 


The Simoniz Company 
2116 Indiana Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
70thSt.and West End Ave. 

New York City 
London - 


Paris 


Grabbing 


Squeaking 
Brakes 


Provides New Friction 
to Old Brakes 
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On the wooded slope of Devilhead ridge, 
across the valley, Dan Alexander sat at the 
foot of a big chestnut oak and gazed out 
across the gorge. He was tired and disap- 
pointed. For hours he had tramped the 
woods on the western shoulder of the ridge, 
searching for the great wild gobbler which 
for several mornings had been feeding there. 
He had found many old ‘‘scratches’”— 
places where the big bird had been feeding 
on previous days—but he had discovered 
no fresh sign. Dan gave up the quest at 
last, and before beginning the long home- 
ward tramp, sat down to rest in a shady 
spot on the steep mountain side whence he 
could look out across the valley. 

He had been sitting there for perhaps five 
minutes, his mind busy with plans for the 
new campaign which he intended to wage 
against Cloud King and Red Rogue, the 
marauders of Devilhead Peak, when his 
gray eyes brightened suddenly. For a mo- 
ment he gazed intently at some distant ob- 
ject straight ahead of him. Then with a 
low exclamation he jumped to his feet, his 
eyes still fixed upon the strange thing which 
had attracted his attention. 

It was an amazing sight indeed. Far 
out over the valley, almost on a level with 
the spot where he stood, the young woods- 
man saw a great wide-winged bird flying 
straight toward him—a bird which he rec- 
ognized at once. It was the wild gobbler 
which he had been hunting all morning, the 
gobbler whose scratches he had found on 
Devilhead ridge. But it was not solely the 
sight of his quarry which kindled a glow of 
excitement in Dan’s eyes. 

The gobbler was not alone. Above him, 
as he came on, flew another and much 
smaller bird—a bird whose long pointed 
wings, fanning the air rather slowly and yet 
with masterful certainty and power, marked 
him at once as the peregrine of Devilhead 
crag. The falcon was flying about a hun- 
dred feet above the turkey, and imme- 
diately Dan realized with the intuitive in- 
sight of the born woodsman that Cloud 
King’s presence there was not accidental. 
Moments before the climax came the young 
mountaineer sensed what was to happen. 

Suddenly he saw Cloud King close his 
wings and plunge. It seemed to Dan that 
the falcon did not merely fall upon his prey, 
but that he drove himself downward with 
wings and tail at well-nigh incredible speed. 
More sensitive and more imaginative than 
most mountain woodsmen, a keen and 
sympathetic student of the wild things 
which he loved in his own fashion even while 
he hunted them, Dan felt his pulse quicken 
at the spectacle of that superbly reckless 
attack. 

For the moment he forgot his hatred of 
Cloud King in admiration of the falcon’s 
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PEREGRINE 


(Continued from Page 33) 


swiftness and daring; and as the winged 
thunderbolt struck the gobbler squarely on 
the back where neck and body joined, a 
thrill of fierce joy shot through the young 
mountaineer—the tribute of one good 
hunter to another who has proved himself 
master of his craft. Breathlessly, Dan 
awaited the next act in the drama. 

It was not what he expected. A bare 
fraction of a second before the peregrine 
struck his prey the thought had flashed 
through Dan’s mind that the falcon could 
not possibly kill his huge adversary at a 
single blow. Cloud King would strike 
again and again, the mountaineer expected, 
forcing the turkey down with repeated 
blows and finally stunning him or tearing 
open his throat. The next moment re- 
vealed the woodsman’s mistake. That one 
blow had been enough. The gobbler was 
falling, shooting down at a steep slant, his 
neck outstretched, his wings rigidly ex- 
tended. 

-Dan knew at a glance that the life had all 
but gone out of the big bird, that he was 
either dying or else was stunned. Eagerly 
the mountaineer watched as the gobbler 
shot downward, expecting each instant to 
see the triumphant peregrine disengage 
himself from his victim. Faster and faster 
fell the turkey, his wings half closed now, 
his neck still stretched to its utmost length; 
and for an instant Dan believed that he 
distinguished the form of the hawk clinging 
to the larger bird’s back. 

To the very last he looked to see Cloud 
King leap from the feathered steed he was 
riding. Not until gobbler and falcon had 
crashed together into the tree tops a hun- 
dred yards or so down the slope did the 
woodsman realize that in this game of life 
and death which he had witnessed some- 
thing had gone amiss. He marked the spot 
where the birds had fallen close to a gigantic 
tulip poplar overtopping the other trees on 
the mountainside. Then, snatching up his 
rifle, he hurried down the slope. 

Within ten minutes he found them. The 
gobbler lay dead, his wings spread wide, his 


neck twisted under him. He had either- 


been killed in the air by the impact of the 
falcon’s hard muscular body or else he had 
killed himself when he crashed stunned and 
helpless into the branches of the trees. 

Upon the bronze body of his victim stood 
Cloud King. The peregrine swayed weakly, 
turning his head from side to side and peer- 
ing uncertainly about him; and Dan knew 
that for the moment at least the hawk was 
incapable of flight. Plainly the breath had 
been knocked out of him, and probably for 
a few minutes before Dan’s arrival he had 
lain unconscious. 

Quickly the woodsman leaned his rifle 
against a sapling and slipped off his coat. 
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The gleam of excitement in his 
given way now to a twinkle of gr, 
The gobbler was his, after all; e 
even than that, Cloud King, the, 
of Devilhead, the murderer of §, 
quail, was in his power at last. | 
have shot the falcon as he perej 
and impotent on the turkey’s car, 
why waste powder and bullet w, 
just as easy to wring the rascal’; 

Holding his coat in his hand} 
proached cautiously. It was the) 
moment to throw the coat over, 
so as to prevent him from usj. 
claws. Then, folding his capti| 
coat, Dan tried to lift him, only t 
the hawk’s talons were still em 
the turkey’s back just above and 
neck. He understood then w 
King, after delivering his blow, 
his victim down into the bristlin, 
through which the turkey had fa 

With some difficulty Dan work¢ 
curved claws loose from the tou! 
and sinew into which they had be 
Then, sitting on a rock close to th 
body, and gripping the falcon’s ] 
the talons to hold him upright, he 
coat carefully and looked at his 

For some minutes the young ) 
sat in silence, gazing fixedly at! 
grine. The light had returned | 
King’s eyes. They were no lon| 
and dull. On the contrary, all) 
customed fierceness and alertness. 
back to them; and it seemed to. 
never before had he looked int. 
proud and fearless as these. 

Cloud King made no attempt tc 
self. As the minutes passed, it w: 
that his strength was returning 
Yet he did not flutter or struggl 
though Dan had now removed 
altogether, the peregrine did n) 
strike with his strong hooked bill. 
ply held himself erect in the gi 
captor and awaited, with no visib 
fear, the doom which was surely 

After long minutes Dan rose t 
His gray eyes were shining, but tl 
them was not fierce. 

“Cloud King,” he said, ‘“‘you 
you’re game clean through. I wa 
wring your neck, but I’ve cha 
mind.” 

With a quick motion of his 
tossed the hawk into the air. Clo 
long wings opened, and swiftly, t 
he circled upward, then shot awa} 
valley. Dan watched him though 
a few minutes as he sped northwai 
Devilhead Peak. Then the your 
taineer turned to examine the gre: 
gobbler which had so strangely bi 
prize. 
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but engineering of the highest scien- 
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the Chrysler Six. 


THE 


But it was in reality the first step in the 
general revision of motor car design which 
the past year so plainly indicates. 


For Chrysler Six is an entirely new type of 


There is no other explanation for the fact that 
you can comfortably drive the Chrysler Six 
at 60 miles an hour or more over a cobbled 
street; or safely take it around turns at 50 
miles an hour. 


That is balance in the nth degree—scientific 
balance, if you please. 


Chrysler Six disposes for all time of the idea 
that weight and length are necessary to easy 
riding —that a great cumbersome engine is 
necessary for power. 


For the first time, a car of Chrysler Six size 
has been engineered to afford not only com- 
fortable seating space but comfortable riding. 
Even the side-sway is gone, because the rear 
springs are placed close to the wheel-hubs 
and parallel to the wheels. 


Details quoted by the score would show 


car, built on a new kind of engineering, 
which produces results radically different from 
any others yet registered in the industry. 


Where past development halted, the Chrysler 
Six advanced in seven-league boots, as owners 
by the thousand can now testify. 


In the motor car industry, Chrysler quickly 
became the turning point which inevitably 
arrives in every industry — when revolution- 
ary improvements render the original inven- 
tion almost obsolete. 
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w Chrysler's New Results 
re Revising an Industry 


If a year ago the Chrysler Six had been 
merely another new car, its influence in the 
industry would not have been felt; nor would 
its first-year production of more than 32,000 
cars—the largest ever recorded—have been 


that the Chrysler Six was and still is as far in 
advance of ordinary practice as the harvester 
of today is ahead of the first clumsy reaping 
machine. 


There is an oil-filter that cleanses all motor 
oil constantly and automatically; an air- 
cleaner for the carburetor; Chrysler-Lockheed 
hydraulic four-wheel brakes that make decel- 
eration as swift and sure as acceleration. 


Everything that Chrysler advanced quality 
and Chrysler advanced design mean in the 
operation and comfort of a motor car will be 
made clear to you in a half hour’s riding and 
driving of the Chrysler Six. 


You will find any Chrysler Six dealer eager 
to give you this demonstration, and supply 
you with all the structural details which prove 
every Chrysler claim. 


The Touring Car, $1395; The Phaeton, $1495; The Roadster, $1625; The Sedan, $1825; The Royal Coupe, $1895; The 
Brougham, $1965; The Imperial, $2065; The Crown-Imperial, $2195. All prices f.o. b. Detroit subject to current government tax. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler Six enclosed models. All models equipped with special design six-ply, high-speed balloon tires. 
There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are in position to extend the convenience 


of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 


MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 


CHRYSLER 
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NLY a small 
part of the 
answer to 


what becomes of 
old things can be 
found in the dusty 
dungeon of the 
junkman, the 
gloomy hold of the 
secondhand dealer 
or the sumptuous 
salon of the an- 
tiqueshop. Before 
articles once 
bright and new 
lapse into junk or 
used goods, or de- 
velop into an- 
tiques by natural 
or unnatural 
stages—yes, and 
after that—they 
may have passed 
through whole 
cycles of adven- 
tures. Romance, 
comedy, tragedy— 
all may have 
played a part in 
their fate. Dust 
to dust ultimately, 
but in the mean- 
time of their aging, 
they live full lives, 
do old things. 

Would you rec- 
ognize your old 
square piano as a 
signboard? Can 
you visualize the 
space bar of your 
debilitated type- 
writer ultimately 
turning up in the 
nursery as part of 
an ingenious toy? Would you expect. to meet in after 
years the contents of the waste-paper basket beneath your 
desk as part of the hovel of a frugal Chinese? Don’t be 
surprised; you may. 

Surely the deacon found some later use for the wonderful 
component parts of the one-hoss shay when it collapsed 
with such convenient completeness. That, as Doctor 
Holmes would say, is logic. It is also good salvage. 

We Americans are a wasteful nation. As an English 
visitor observed, consider the astounding number of trash 
cans and that sort of thing to be noted in the United 
States. But it is a comforting thought that the more we 
waste the more we salvage of the waste. 


PHOTO. FROM UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N. Y. C. 
Repairing Furniture in One of the Six Salvation Army Industrial Homes in Greater New York 


The Economies of Hotel Men 


S TO what becomes of much of our household goods, 
furniture, and so on, some of which we have possessed 
only a few weeks and some that has grown rickety in our 
service—let that be answered by the single bold statement 
that we are a nomadic people, prevalent scientific classifi- 
cations to the contrary notwithstanding. How many of 
us, like the world, do move! In that process goods and 
chattels by the score are left behind, given away, fall by 
the wayside or fail to fit in the new abode. Among the 
guilty on those counts are Old Man Rent, the Form- 
Fitting Flat and the disappearance of the Great American 
Attic. 

The Arabs can be forgiven a lot, even sheiks, when we 
reflect that it is they who fold their tents when they are 
preparing to move, and silently steal away. Anybody who 
can carry through a moving day silently is worthy of admi- 
ration. So is their thrifty habit of folding their tents. This 
article does not include what becomes of old Arab tents. 
They last so long. 

Our bulkier and more fragile furnishings suffer from the 
wear and tear of many movings. Many of our citizenry 
who are the victims of housing conditions and other factors 
in the national wanderlust conserve their possessions by 
sending them to storage. What is their destiny then? 

There are more than sixty storage warehouses in New 
York City, and they are usually filled to overflowing. 
From month to month, crated caches of furniture and 
miscellaneous bric-a-brac remain in those repositories— 
that is, if the rent is paid from month to month. If it 
isn’t, by law the goods are sold by the storage companies 
for what they will bring. Often those returns fail to cover 


ventures 


A 


<> 
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the back rent. Above the pressure of housing conditions, 
the companies place sentiment as the chief reason for the 
storage habit, and they tell stories like that of the old lady 
who, again and again, visits her storage compartment to 
gaze on a little iron bed she keeps there. About every third 
year the volume of storage increases, and more is added to 
the tons of heirlooms, the stacks of photographs by the 
trunkful, the works of art blushing unseen and the cases of 
loving cups, prizes and trophies. In every city every month 
treasuring keepsakes is costing us a lot of treasure. 

As in the case of our centenarians, some of our oldest 
standing furniture might be asked to explain the method 
by which it attained such a ripe old age. And it might reply 
simply, if it could talk, ‘I furnished a hotel.”’ 

Presiding over the furnishings of a group of big hotels is 
a gray-haired executive whose face bears the mark of both 
artist and efficiency expert, an unusual but not incompati- 
ble combination. As he talks he illustrates with little 
sketches on a scratch pad, and conveniently at hand are 
heaps of blue prints showing all the rooms of the hotels 
with their furniture and the exact location therein of each 
piece. He traced rapidly and concisely the history of those 
articles which contribute to your ease in your inn. 

“The soap is bought in large quantities, each cake in its 
wrapper,” he said, “‘and after a cake is used by a guest it is 
replaced by a reissue, of course, and the old piece goes back 
to the linen room. The accumulated old cakes are seasoned 
again and boiled down in a vat into laundry stock. Or 
they are employed for cleaning and scrubbing. 

“Now the bedding. Large sheets which get torn are 
cut down into small. As they are worn they become clean- 
ing cloths for the housekeeper’s department; after that 
they go in with the cloth and paper waste to the paper 
mills. Blankets are handed down to the employees’ de- 
partment and finally are reduced to rags for polishing and 
so forth. 

“When a piece of carpet is due for replacement, often its 
position in the room may be changed so that the worn 
place is not exposed. Strips from various rooms may be 
pieced together. Thus if the sun has changed the color of 
certain strips, they are transferred to other rooms where 
they form a harmonious whole. Badly worn strips are sold 
as waste. The cuttings and trimmings of new rugs go to the 
renovators, who use the yarn for reweaving into other rugs. 

“The upholstery of furniture is replaced in the way the 
carpets are. So are the draperies, the sunburned hangings 
being matched up. Finally they go to the cloth-waste 
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bish is gathered, baled and sold. Grease is colle 
scullery traps, congealed and sold to render 
Silverware is continually being replated and | 
standard. When it isn’t worth while to repair it 
it is sold just as scrap metal, for practically ; 
silver in it was in the worn-off plate.” | 

The saving lies, the executive concluded, in 
the life of the ultimately unusable. It is the 
that makes it pay. 

A busy port of miscellaneous old things is the 
Army. Thousands of householders know it 
organization in the sense that its trucks and wa{ 
call and relieve them of stuff that is clutter 
house. In the following manner, the old clotl 
ture and assorted what nots carted away are | 
the aid of the poor. Salvation Army stores i 
ridden sections of many cities maintain settlem 
proceeds of those goods. In the’area called Hel 
in New York City is such a settlement, from W 
large motortrucks and a wagon answer colle 
averaging two hundred a day. Sorting andr 
goods received means hard work, but they 
attractive form. Heaps of shoes of all sizes, : 
conditions of servitude are cobbled. Cabinetm 
together, varnish and examine furniture consig 
possible antiques, of which more used to turn ' 
now. Cleaners and pressers renovate garmen 
which helpers store in bins, for mostly out-of- 
parel is given. The settlement storekeepers rep! 
stock from the workrooms—phonographs, mah¢ 
crutches, organs, vases, pictures, toys and false 
market for the last-mentioned item is not b 
Among gifts have been a horse and wagon; als 
There is always a quantity of waste paper, old 
and newspapers coming in. 

“Anything has a commercial value if only you 
of it to handle,” the cheerful adjutant in charg 

The settlement is given a weekly average of 1 
shoes, 55 hats, 150 pieces of furniture, 850 article 
brac and 1200 pieces of clothing. Thesé, from tl 
of Manhattan and the Bronx, are sold to the | 
following prices: Shoes, twenty-five cents up; 
cents up; coats, twenty-five cents up; overcoat 
five cents up; chairs; fifty cents up; hats, ter 
collars, two for a nickel, with a necktie thrown 

(Continued on Page 79) 
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imply will not buy an out-of- 
coat for their own wear. They 
}m only for the material, which 
“ver into garments for the chil- 
-men are in the habit of selling 
ded suits to old-clothes men, 
, nd aready if not very remuner- 


t. 
unusual at this settlement and 
righout the country to receive 
j3 than is meant—cases of gifts 
} giver, but not very long with- 
e will be along hotfoot to make 
. man hid his wife’s Christmas 
piece of jewelry in an old shoe 
nwittingly turned over to the 
my collector shortly afterward. 
‘d recovered it after a frantic 
qigh a large pile of old shoes. 
{ve away an old wardrobe of her 
< it was being replaced by a new 
vas moyed in at once. But the 
given, was full of most of daugh- 
¢wns. They, too, were recovered. 
y.30n who left a roll of bills sand- 
¢yeen old newspapers given to 
tn Army was not so lucky. Not 
ubles are lost in that manner. 
ske a donor sent in a heap of 
/ records for the teaching of 
‘e hastened to seek restitution. 
he needed some more lessons. 
ar there is a windfall like that 
iisburgh man who presented the 
shings of his home. ‘My wife 
jup,” he told the adjutant, ‘‘and 
yr want to see any of this stuff 
ynt the Salvation Army to get all 
vf the wreck.” 

incidents such as that, to the 
iYew York attics, to small apart- 
largely to the American habit of 

the adjutant attributes the 
7 flow in to his settlement. ‘‘It 


done in England,” he says. 
aese old things that he supports 
jent and all its activities. And 
covering a yearly budget of 


mobiles are too large a problem 
‘ommercial as well as other as- 
»tailed treatment in this article. 
the new, with alluring improve- 
the least of which may be given 
o stand up, crowd hard on the 


lem of disposition is not sel- 
by reckless drivers, aided some- 

motives at crossings. There 
spectacular methods of scrap- 
is shoving the old machines over 
‘ting them afire to roll down a 
_At times when a motor car is 
zone, it is sold by a dealer, who 
‘as taken it in trade, to a farm- 
fty dollars or so. In his spare 
iter he potters over it and over- 
vs by summer he has a fairly 
shine to gad about in. When he’s 
th it, it’s serap metal. 


e Cycle of the Piano 


d there a dump heap of dilapi- 
may be encountered. You may 
owever, that the owner of the 
performed autopsies to remove 
“ any use, it matters not of how 
el. Those parts may lie on the 
alf for years, but sooner or later 
a motorist with an ancient bus 
some part that is not made any 
an it’s a sale. 

acident and anecdote is the cycle 
10, and one of the most striking 
ut it is the parallel it furnishes 
of the automobile. That is more 
tter of comparison between the 
2 possible per unit of energy with 
1yer-plano and the mileage per 
‘asoline of the various models of 


P from 2000 to 4000 used pianos 
v York City every year, most of 
reign countries,” stated a mem- 
big wholesale firm dealing in 
d pianos. “If we did not get rid 
that rate, what would happen to 
York market? Somebody really 
fet the same idea on used autos. 
et one of them now for fifty dol- 
he thing will run. And just look 
ffie conditions!” 
tyles change—witness the drift 
re to upright to grand—just as do 
es, although of course a great 
ly. It is often the improved 
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i women purchasers, no matter _ 
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model that sells the car. Not so with the 
piano. It has had many centuries of that 
from clavichord, spinet and the pianoforte 
invented for a Medici prince to the present 
concert grand piano, in which the instru- 
ment is acknowledged to have reached its 
highest point of development. The piano 
gives way to a younger generation of its 
kind, not a newer model. Yet the path of 
the used piano and that of the used motor 
car are strangely similar. When you turn 
in your old piano you receive an allowance 
on the purchase price of your new one, 
quite in accordance with the practices of 
Automobile Row. The old is rung out to a 
repair shop, where, if there is any salvation 
for it, it is rebuilt, revarnished, repolished 
and resold. It may pass through the hands 
of three or four brokers, each one taking a 
small profit, before it enters on the life 
work of its reincarnation, perhaps one of 
several. It meets its doom only when, like 
the automobile that will not move, it is 
stricken dumb; when it falls apart or when 
its sounding board cracks and it becomes, 
as they who love the instrument say, ‘a 
piano with a broken heart.” 


Jennie Lind’s Piano 


The lot of not a few old pianos is this: 
they become wedding gifts. Though not 
many new pianos are to be found among 
the nuptial takings, a veteran instrument 
of the family often thus descends to the 
younger generation. “‘The children are all 
gone out of our home now,” mother and 
father mourn, ‘‘so why should we keep the 
old piano with us still? It would seldom be 
played. We would just gaze at the empty 
bench where little Ella sat and practiced 
through her girlhood, and it would make us 
sad. Why not give the piano to her for a 
wedding present? What a perfectly splen- 
did idea. Ella shall have it for her new 
little home and she will be tickled to death. 
She and her children and her children’s 
children shall play on it.” 

The thought makes the old folks so 
happy they fail to note that they are over- 
estimating both the piano’s longevity and 
little Ella’; delight. She would a sight 
rather have a check. 

Piano dealers insist that it thereupon fre- 
quently happens that the old folks discover 
that they not only miss their little Ella 
but are lonesome for the piano too. Of 
course they couldn’t think of taking it 
back. 

There is nothing for it but to trot down 
to the store and buy a new piano to fill the 
gap in the old homestead. When daughter 
and her husband drop in for a visit there, 
her eyes fall on the purchase. ‘‘ Why, you’ve 
treated yourselves to a new piano!” is what 
she exclaims at the time to her doting 
parents, but her observation to her husband 
on reaching home is, “‘ Well, what do you 
know about that?” ‘ 

Some used pianos are prized more than 
new instruments of the same quality. It is 
a matter of the company such pianos have 
kept, their associations, the famous fingers 
which have touched their keys. Thus pianos 
played by Paderewski and Caruso are cher- 
ished. There is a company which recognizes 
that form of hero worship and capitalizes it 
as a scheme of clever advertisement. They 
make a practice of furnishing instruments 
of their make to opera stars, lending them 
for the season. At its close, it is understood 
that the star will turn back the piano bear- 
ing his or her autograph. The grands, thus 
embellished, are put up at the company’s 
annual operatic sale, and though they are 
sold at a reduced price, the loss may well 
be written off as profitable advertising. 

A commentary on hero worship is the 
history of Jenny Lind’s famous concert 
piano. When P. T. Barnum brought the 
Swedish Nightingale to this country for her 
memorable tour, that prince of showmen 
provided for her accompaniment a splendid 
piano of San Domingo mahogany, “‘enam- 
eled in ivory, embellished in gold,’’ which 
cost $5000—and that was in 1850. It was 
stipulated no duplicate of it was to be made 
while it was in use. It saw Jenny Lind’s 
romance, was with her on tour when she 
married her accompanist, Otto Gold- 
schmidt, who had caressed its keys. En- 
sconced in the Crystal Palace, it was res- 
cued when that edifice burned down in 
1857, and was sold to the late Allen M. 
Cosgrove for $1000 at a private sale. He 
kept it in a back parlor of his home near 
Middletown, Connecticut, and after his 
death it was found there, become a stand 
and shelf for old tools, hoes, seythes and 
axes, its once golden notes mute. For 
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twenty years it remained a white elephant 
in an antique shop, finally being sold as a 
curio in 1919 to a New Haven collector. 

The rejuvenation and reselling of old 
pianos may be well worth while, such a sale 
having been made at as high a figure as 
$2000. Wealthy persons with an eye to 
economy will sometimes pay as much as 
$700 for a used instrument, when an outlay 
of $100 or so more would give them a new 
one of very good quality. But the bulk of 
the business of the firms which term them- 
selves piano exchanges is in pianos at bot- 
tom prices, pianos which the poor can 
afford. 

Prices run as low as twenty-five dollars. 
The sales are largely on a cash basis, but 
even for those small sums, as sums go now- 
adays, installment payment is accepted. To 
obtain a piano, the starved in melody are 
willing to become for a time the starved in 
body. 

Aged and embattled piano veterans, re 
built and given a new lease on life of from 
two to five years, go not alone to tenement 
rooms. They find their way into less re- 
spectable company—into speak-easies and 
dance halls. Surely it was just such a box 
around which a bunch of the boys were 
whooping it up in the Malamute Saloon 
that time Mr. Service’s Dangerous Dan 
McGrew was pumped full of lead at the 
conclusion of a recital by an unknown com- 
poser. 

Resorts where more or less rhythmic 
noise and revelry are the prime considera- 
tions find the most decrepit old rebuilds 
good enough. It is not the part of wisdom 
for them to invest in an expensive instru- 


ment. On that part of its surface where 
player or patrons have not parked lighted | 
cigarettes, some varnish-eating beverage has | 


been spilled. And an informal visit by a 
raiding squad with axes is always a pos- 
sibility of the program. The way of a piano 
in the underworld is hard. 


Tone Preferences 


Barter in used pianos has made a cynic 
of one dealer who moves sadly about a large 
office-shop-factory amid the sound of con- 
tinual tuning and trundling. He is fond of 
telling the story of a banker who bought 
from him a good upright, then returned it 
and insisted on exchanging it and $300 be- 
sides for a worthless grand of more impos- 
ing appearance. Another favorite anecdote 
describes the visit of a mother with a grown 
daughter. 

“T tried to sell them a good piano, but 
they wanted a special tin-panny one,’”’ he 
snifis. ‘‘They wouldn’t hear of anything 
else. They said that was the only kind that 
would do for jazz. So I sold ’em a thing I 
would have chopped up to get out of the 
way, only they gave me thirty-five dollars 
for it. Where do you think I delivered it? 
To a seventeen-room apartment on Park 
Avenue!”’ 

There are plenty of people, this dealer 
ruminates, who understand the tone of 
pianos. ‘‘But pianists like to suit their own 
hearing. Everybody’s is different. A man 
comes in and he won’t take the piano I 
think has the best tone in the shop. He 
picks out another one that has a tone he is 
used to. You see, he has played for his 
friends on an instrument like that, and 


every time when he finishes they clap and | 


say, ‘That’s good.’ Maybe it wasn’t, but 
they said so. Anyhow, that’s the kind of 
piano he has to have.” 

Rebuilders know no more difficult task 
than the reconditioning of pianos which 
have been through several hard seasons of 
campaigning with a jazz orchestra. 


an experience like the ’ammer, ’ammer, 
’7ammer on the ’ard ’ighway that ’urt the 
’orses’ ’oofs. Finally they have collapsed 
under it. Sent to the shops, they undergo 
a diagnosis which may turn out to be an 
autopsy. If any hope is held out for them 
they are treated and perhaps are given two 
more years of life. 

In a section of uptown New York a 
Scotchman is in the business of renting 
pianos to stage people and the corps of stu- 
dents who invade New York every year to 
study music. Some of the latter meet ob- 
stacles to their careers—unfeeling land- 
ladies who are unwilling to listen to the 
hours of practice, vocal, instrumental or 
both. For aspiring souls the Scotchman has 
pianos in rooms of his own quarters where 
singing and playing are entirely in order, 
albeit at the capacity of lungs and sounding 
board. He owns the building. 


Such | 
pianos have endured night after night of | 
pounding and thumping. Theirs has been | 
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Bang! Out stretches a groping, sleepy 
hand —and another old-fashioned alarm 
clock has fallen and lost a leg. 


But the new-day Squareclox alarms—solid 
on their flat base —they don’t fall over 
—and they don’t mar your furniture. 


Smooth and handsome—Squareclox sound 
a new note in an old story. Just the right 
one is waiting for you. 


Squareclox may be had in antique gold 
finish at same prices (listed below) as plat- 
inum-like finish. 


‘ The only 10-day auto- 
Square Simplex. matic alarm clock; 


51 highx44/’wide. Alarm stops $6 00 
and automatically resets . . ¢ 
Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.25 extra. 


Time, alarm and gong 
strike; 54” highx 4!’ wide. 
The only alarm-clock striking the 

hourand half hour. Runs 30 hours $5.00 


Black dial, radium handsand numerals, $1.25 extra. 


Square Racket. 


Intermittent alarm. Sil- 

Square Service. yer dial with Jade hands 
and numerals; 51" highx41/’wide. 

Runs 30 hours» $3.50 


Silver dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.00 extra. 


Square Rascal 


Square Pirate 


” 


F Continuous alarm; 4} 
Square Pirate. high x31’ wide. $2 50 
Runs 30 hours TEA SUY tigi totht . 


S 1 Continuous or intermit- 
quare Rascal. pent alarm; 23” 


high x 23’ wide. Runs 30 hours, $3.25 


Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.00 extra. 


Prices in Canada are a bit higher. 
(Patents Pending) 


THE ANSONIA’ CLOCK COMPANY 
Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 
99 John St. Dept. P New York 


——— 


ANSONIA means CLOCKS 


This for $2. 00 
XTRA POWER — easier 
starting— quicker pick-up \ 

—more speed! All for the 
price of a tankful of gas- 
oline, or a wind- ge 
shield wiper, or a SF: i 
rear 


view mirror. 


You try out' noses 
new principlesieee. 
or freak ideas 
when you install a 
Milwaukee Timer. 
You simply change 
to a better-built, 
higher-efficiency, 
longer-lived timer. 
You improve your 
Ford at a vital 
point. You release 
the full power 
of its marvelous *\, 
motor—by giving¥3. 
it better ignition. (fe Sd 


—and speed to 
zip your Ford 
over steep hills 
in high. 


Easier Starting 
—to save your 
battery, your 
time and your 
temperonchilly 
mornings. 


Vinal 


Good buying— Pick-Up 
when, you’ get’ alli mgeseetou 


ofclumsiercars 
in trafic jams. 


this for $2.00! 


MILWAUKEE MOTOR PRODUCTS, 


Incorporated 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


M 4 LWAUIKIEE: 
TIMER4rFORDEy | 


Garage men, hardware and 
auto supply stores every- 
where recommend and sell 
the Milwaukee Timer—in 
its new -short-proof case of 
handsome Bakelite. 


Price $) (in 


ei 
$2.75.) 


More 
Speed 


speak, are thrown to the lions. 
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Of the eventualities of pianos, the vice 
president of a guild of blind tuners relates 


these anecdotes. 


‘“A tuner runs into queer variations in 


the’ ideas of piano owners. I have one cus- 


tomer, a vocal teacher. Her piano is so old 


‘the sounding board is nearly pushed out of 


the back. She wanted to have it repaired. 
I made an estimate of fifty dollars. She 
didn’t have the money, so she stuck to the 
old box, and her pupils stand for it. On the 
other hand, I have another teacher cus- 
tomer who not only keeps her piano tuned 
to concert pitch but insists that the pianos 
of all her pupils be the same. Every six 
weeks I tune the piano of a certain mu- 
sician. When he is out at a musicale or 
some affair and is asked to play, he will 
absolutely refuse if the piano is out of tune. 
One of our men went to a public school to 
tune its piano, and when it was completed 
the teacher who had ordered the work done 
objected. She said she liked it better the 


way it was before. She preferred the waver 


and the greater volume of the imperfect 


tuning. But if our man had not done his 


job accurately the music teacher would 
have objected and payment would not have 
gone through.” 

He mentioned two common fates of old 
pianos. Motion-picture theaters are the 
last port of many ancient tumbledowns. 
Then there are the pianos which, so to 
They are 
abandoned to children, not to play on but 
to play with—instruments beyond hope of 
reconstruction and not worth the labor of 
salvage. The wrecks are thrust out into the 
streets and the children of the neighborhood 
are given a free hand. What vengeance for 
long hours of practice is exacted! 

A firm which ships carload lots of rebuilt 
pianos to points throughout the United 
States also exports largely to Canada, 
Australia and Argentina, all good markets 
in spite of a duty which may run as high as 
50 per cent. The firm asserts it makes a 
profit of from eight to ten dollars a piano on 
its exports. 

This invisible epitaph appears on old 
pianos not infrequently nowadays: 


THEY COULDN’T GET ME IN THE FLAT 


In the plans and specifications of some of 
the more svelte flats, space for pianos has 
gone unspecified, or if there is room it is 
sometimes found an impossibility to intro- 
duce through door or window even the 
most babyish of baby grands. That is why 
piano movers prefer to survey the field of 
endeavor in advance. To carry a piano up 
four flights of stairs and then be blocked by 
several hairpin curves in the narrow thor- 
oughfare of the hallway is annoying. 


Non: Piano-Keeping Apartments 


A veteran boss mover tells a story of 
an encounter with a modern non-piano- 
keeping apartment in which he was repulsed 
at all angles of attack. The family just had 
signed a lease on a flat in a newly built 
apartment house in the suburbs. They had 
neglected to take its measurements for a 
piano; few people remember to take that 
wise precaution. The regular movers failed 
miserably in attempts to insert the small 
grand into the flat by any avenue of ap- 
proach. The instrument stayed outside and 
the boss piano mover was called in as an 
expert. 

Hisreconnoitering showed nite sharp turns 
in the straits of the hall that would halt any 
piano not made of rubber—an innovation 
which he thinks will be needed in the near 
future. All the windows were too narrow or 
too low. Permission was obtained to re- 
move some of the masonry under the sills, 
but investigation proved that the construc- 


| tion of the building at that particular height 


prevented. The boss mover may have pros- 
pected the dumb-waiter and the chimney, 
for he is a thorough man, but finally he 
acknowledged defeat. The family and its 
piano were parted for the space of a one- 
year lease. 

In Atlantic City, New Jersey, a few 
years ago, piano dealers assembled for a 
convention hit upon this scheme to clear a 
glutted market and collect a lot of compara- 
tively inexpensive publicity. Hundreds of 
old squares which had played their swan 
song were gathered and heaped in a huge 
pyre on the beach. A torch was put to 
them; they blazed and as far as possible 
went up in smoke. The bonfire was grati- 
fyingly reflected in the news. 

But the squares with cases of rosewood 
and other rare woods do not perish so 
utterly. Furniture makers and restorers of 
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antique furniture find use for those woods. 
And sometimes, as with the harpsichords 
and spinets that have been remodeled into 
desks by dealers in antiques, the rosewood 
square pianos are converted into tables. 

Considered from the point of view of the 
present enthusiasm for early American fur- 
niture, some of the American-made pianos 
which date back to the 1820’s and there- 
abouts have become quite valuable. They 
rank as period furniture and are winning 
such esteem as is vouchsafed early English 
piano cases in the Sheraton manner. 

Instruments produced by the oldest firm 
of piano makers in the United States formed 
part of the cargo of our clipper ships mak- 
ing the South American voyage, mahogany 
filling the holds on the return. The clipper 
ships were swift, and trade was brisk. 
Which should solve the mystery for trav- 
elers who may not have been able to ac- 
count for so many 1840 pianos in Buenos 
Aires. 

There is at least one instance of an an- 
cient and useless square piano being let- 
tered with a piano dealer’s name and tele- 
phone number in glaring white and placed 
strategically at the roadside, an infinitely 
more effective medium than a billboard, 
and more sightly. Lettered piano crates 
have been used for the same purpose. 


The Bicycle of Yesteryear 


But seemingly all the uses to which old 
pianos have been and are being put are in- 
sufficient to take care of the discards. Sev- 
eral years ago the Board of Education of 
the City of New York tried to dispose of a 
batch of squares which had seen long service 
in the schools and were pretty well done 
for. An offer of free pianos was made, but 
there were no takers; they couldn’t be 
given away. In contrast was an appeal for 
a piano that would play, published in a 
newspaper at the request of a New York 
hospital. There was a prompt and rapid 
response, twenty-six pianos being offered. 
All were accepted, and twenty-five other 
hospitals shared the benefaction. The 
chances of disposing of an old piano are in 
ratio to the number of its notes that will 
still sound. 

Perhaps the saddest fate ever suffered by 
old pianos was undergone in the heatless 
days of wartime. May it not have been 
shared by any instrument cherished by its 
owners long past its usefulness, as many of 
them are? Thus the sad fate—utilitarian- 
minded persons, lacking coal, fed pianos to 
the boiler fires in their factories. 

One last curious and romantic purpose 
for which old pianos are sought—and the 
older the better. They may be treasure- 
troves. Far pleasanter and possibly more 
productive than digging in a hot, sandy 
Caribbean isle for pirate gold is searching 
through the nooks and niches of a musty 
rosewood or mahogany case, perhaps to 
find—there have been incidents of it— 
some small store of riches or a secret that 
death had taken and kept. 

To pass to another musical instrument— 
if the comparison is not too odious to piano 
folk—consider the radio and its worldly 
career. It might be thought that there are 
no old radio sets, since the contraption is 
so newly with us. But already there are 
many ancient battle-scarred specimens. 
That’s the way the radio affects people. 
Not that they attack it. They experiment 
with it, particularly the youth with the 
mechanieal bent. 

Starting in with a crystal set—one that 
contains no tubes—the inquiring youngster 
will read how to build one with tubes. 
Forthwith he trades in his first set for some- 
thing or other in the way of raw material, 
and goes to constructing something bigger 
and better. His father never interferes— 
unless it is to help in the procedure. If the 
original equipment is abandoned in toto it 
probably is passed on to invalids or the 
poor. If it is dismantled there is no salvage 
from the panels. They must be new. One 
concern made $3,000,000 worth of them in 
a year. 

Dismembered radio sets and sets in all 
stages of construction are scattered through 
the length and breadth of the land. Boys 
under twelve, attic manufacturers, form 
firms to build ’em. How many children that 
has kept good and quiet is a blessing the 
extent of which we cannot compute. 

Bearing in mind that this is the day of 
the radio—and you can’t very well help 
doing that—it is interesting to trace the 
history of another mechanical device which 
had its day of enthusiasts every bit as 
wild-eyed as the radio bugs—to wit, the 
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At the Typewriter Aucti 
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Actual photograph of stock Cleveland Six during its sensational record breaking ascent of Mt. Wilson 


revelation in power, 
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speed and smoothness! 


| No other car has ever given such spectacular proof 
: of performance supremacy. 


; No other car has ever amassed so impressive a 
, group of performance trophies, cups and records. 


Jne-Shot” 
cation System 


1ore clearly indicates the 
he Standard Six than the 
too, offers the ““One-Shot”’ 
nSystem. On thousandsof 
Special Sixes this revolu- 
ture has been eliminating 
attles and premature wear 
the same time eliminates 
nience and bother of using 
sé gun or oil can. You 
plunger instead. 


hot” Lubrication System is li- 
t Bowen Products Co. patents) 


CLEVELAND SIX 


HE new engineering princi- 

ples with which Cleveland Six 
revolutionized inexpensive car 
performance gave a new trend 
to automotive design. 


These principles are basic in 
all Cleveland Six models—as evi- 
dent in the new $895 Standard 
Six as in its famous companion, 
the Special Six. 


Beauty, dependability, enduring 
construction, supreme roadability 
and the simplified maintenance 
provided by the famous “One- 


Shot” Lubrication System—all 
these have contributed much to 
the sweeping success of the 
Cleveland Six. 


But spirited, flashing, dashing 
performance has been the keynote 
of that sweeping success! 


Take any hill in any Cleveland 
Six and we promise you a revela- 
tion in power, speed and smooth- 
ness the like of which you have 
never experienced in any car 
before! 


Cleveland builds quality Sixes ranging in price from $895 to $1725 
Four-wheel brakes optional on all models at a moderate extra cost 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE 
Export Department: 1819 Broadway, New York City 


COMPANY 


CLE V-.ELAN D 
Cable Address, ‘‘Cleveauto’”’ 
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LOOK HERE FOR 
(THE RED STRIPE 


tothe soul singing melody of an 
aria that comes to you on the 
wings of the evening air. 


Buy aradio. Don’t let a day 
pass without enjoying the 
thrills of a radio concert — 


But when you buy a radio 
set make sure the panel is 
DILECTO—(ook for the red 
stripe that runs along the edge) 
and you can rest assured the 
set is the best that can be built. 


Dilecto has been used by the 
U.S. Navy and Signal Corps 
for the past nine years—en- 
dorsed by experts. 


THE CONTINENTAL 
FIBRE COMPANY 


Factory: Newark, Delaware 


Service on Dilecto, Conite, Contex 
and Vulcanized Fibre from: 
New York - Woolworth Building 
Chicago < . Wrigley Building 
San Francisco. . 75 Fremont Street 
Los Angeles 307 S. Hill Street 
Seattle 1041 Sixth Ave., South 
Pittsburgh . Farmers Bank Building 


(Offices and Agents throughout the world) 


a 4 
LE CULO 
Look for the Red Stripe 
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ceiling with old machines smashed by sledge 
hammers and fit only for the junkman. 

There is a mechanically minded father 
who obtains parts of dismantled type- 
writers and adds them to the supply on the 
shelves of a cabinet in his home. The cab- 
inet is full of all manner of such odds and 
ends, from tacks to doorknobs. From that 
material the father constructed a complete 


| toy railroad station for his children for last 


Christmas. The typewriter ribbon shift in- 
dicator made a splendid block signal; an- 
other part, a crossing gate. The space bars 
became waiting-room benches, and the rib- 
bon cup covers, wheels. Lots of fun for 
father, lots of fun for the children. It is not 
too early for any parent with a mechanical 
bent to begin considering this idea with a 
view toward taking some of the cost out of 
next Yuletide. 

By way of contrast and with the proviso 
that the commercial, not the poetic view- 
point will be taken, it might be well to shift 


| from man-made things and dwell for a mo- 


ment on the brief span of cut flowers. The 
retailer invests sparingly in them from day 
to day, which means the whole 365 days of 


| the year, for people insist on dropping in 


for bouquets on holidays. The wholesale 
florist stocks up with a margin which is al- 
most as narrow, and those flowers that wilt 
on his hands are the loss of the greenhouse 
man, who is the chap who holds the sack. 
Consequently, cut flowers are cut as late as 
possible and as close to the line. Flowers 
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which have lent their charm and fragrance 
to functions, such as weddings or funerals, 
often are distributed among the poor or to 
hospitals. 

Already have been mentioned the paper 
mills, the destination of a group of old 
things comprising rugs, carpets, rags and 
waste paper. The story of waste paper is 
too detailed and technical for relation here. 
Its collection and conversion into new paper 
occupy a large and busy industry, which 
has grown fast since first men achieved that 
transformation in 1695. Now the dealers 
are wont to assemble in national conven- 
tion and call for more conservation and 
more skilled labor in sorting. 

Sorting may be brought down to a fine 
point, there are so many grades of paper, 
but the labor costs will soon become pro- 
hibitive. 

The Salvation Army makes its paper col- 
lections pay. It sorts only to three grades— 
book, news and other grades. Other col- 
lectors may sort in greater detail as labor 
costs permit. From the newspaper plants 
come tons of waste paper every month— 
the heavy wrappers of the big rolls, their 
cores, defective strips, over-issues, and the 
miscellaneous scrap that would soon be 
knee-deep if it were not cleaned out. The 
contents of the scrap baskets of big office 
buildings are quick to accumulate large 
quantities of mixed waste paper, the cheap- 
est grade. Then begins the laborious sal- 
vage business of sorting, if feasible, baling, 
trucking, rebaling, pressing perhaps, more 


trucking and shipping to the 
paper mills. The mills t 
stuff into cardboard for eg 
boxes, and so on. 

A big New York City firm 
in newspaper waste and h 
of it a year, cuts and wind 
news stock, which has not 
into store wrapping-paper 
waste it bales under pressu 
1000 tons’ pressure, and 
papers, frazzled magaz 
memos, carbon copies, and all 
mills to be manufactured into 
ish paper. That is used by Ori 
in with the mud of which th 
constructed, and it serves to 
through which vermin would e 
bad for former waste pa 
Cesar’s clay was mentioned ag 
only for keeping the wind out,| 

Thus run the varied adyen 
things. The general junkma! 
figure in their careers he once) 
functions mainly as a collector | 
way. Specialists, big salvage { 
rect transactions have supersed| 
scrap must go fast to the cr 
days. The phoenix must shake 
rising from his own ashes, Ney 
the old general junkman havet 
here. 

“T buy anything,” he procla 
thing you can turn into mone 
can turn anything into mone 
long enough. ” | 


Tale OLD WAR MORSE 


Patsy’s chin raised just a little. 

“What did they say?” 

“They don’t want anyone like you. They 
want old Miss Potter.” 

“But that woman’s terrible!”’ 

“Don’t tell me. I’ve been sitting op- 
posite her for two hours.” 

“She hasn’t any influence.” 

“They say she has—among the plain 
women that the society women like you 
antagonize,” he teased. 

“Are you trying to get me excited?” 
asked Patsy suspiciously. “Why, that old 
Miss Potter is dreadful! She makes inter- 
minable speeches. She sends out letters 
full of phrases about ‘clarion calls to battle’ 
and ‘the duty of all those who have borne 
babes’ and that sort of palaver. And they 
they fall for it!” 

“Do they really?” asked Tony with in- 
terest. 

“Yes—and it’s disgusting. It’s trading 
on all sorts of emotional excitements. I 
hate it.” 

‘Well, it’s a kind of political psychology.” 

“Nonsense! It’s unwholesome. Women 
need to use their brains, not their sloppy 
emotions.”’ 

She looked like a very pretty and mental 
Joan of Are as she said that, and Tony kept 
the admiration in his eyes keyed down with 
difficulty. 

“Well, she has the inside track. She’s 
the one whom they expect to give out the 
woman’s point of view in committce. .. . 
I’ve heard some vague talk about continuing 
the publicity bureau for the party with 
Miss Potter in charge. How about that?” 

‘But that’s unbearable,’ said Patsy. 
““Of course they should continue it. Women 
aren’t half informed. But they ought to 
get a real live newspaper woman like Delia 
Hayes to run it. She’s got the kind of 
brains they need.” 

“But Miss Potter wants it and is likely to 
get itnone theless. That’s the way things 
go. Is she honest, Patsy, do you think?” 

“T don’t know. I’ve never heard that 


| she was actually dishonest, so far as that 


goes. But she’s not the sort of woman who 
ought to be running things. She’s the kind 
that does just what a man tells her, I 


| think.” 


“And they say she’s desperately poor 
and needs money.” : 

“Then she’s probably utterly corrupt,” 
said Patsy. 

“One can be poor without being corrupt,” 
laughed Tony. “Look at me.” 

“‘T doubt if she could.” 

“Tt means that cur Evans has everything 
his own way. That’s what I don’t like 
about it. He’ll have the women as well as 
the men.” 

“Not all the women.” 

‘Oh, here and there a few shy off. But 
this isn’t campaign time. This is peacetime 
and people are willing to leave things to a 
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small crowd. That is always the trouble. 
People like you work their heads off and 
get up a real interest during a campaign, 
and then when the smoke clears they are all 
off it and don’t want even to hear about 
politics for the next couple of years. The 
machine politicians capitalize the results, 
and there you are.” 

“Well, what can a person do?”’ 

Tony shrugged. 

“T wish you were in that Potter woman’s 
place. I wonder if you cou!dn’t possibly 
get some influence over her and work 
through her.” 

“Oh, come!” said Patsy. ‘‘That’s a bit 
too much, Tony, to ask me to work through 
that ancient wreck. Besides, I don’t want 
to work through anyone. I don’t want to 
work at all. You know the world will get on 
all right—and the state and the county— 
if I don’t get any more gray hair over its 
rulers.”’ 

“Well, maybe you’reright. It’s an awful 
game to ask you into.” 

Patsy reflected. The fire leaped and cast 
its flaring light on her nose, which stopped 
just short of impudence in its tilt, and on 
her chin, so soft and yet so determined in 
its definite line. As Joe Mackay used to 
say, if Patsy got an idea -—— 4 

“Who was it who especially didn’t want 
me?” she asked abruptly. 

“Why, it makes you sore, doesn’t it?’ 
answered Tony in amusement. ‘‘You 
shouldn’t mind a little thing like that. 
They practically kick me out of every 
meeting.” 

“But you don’t go out.” 

“T mean to go,”’ he told her, his amuse- 
ment fading into grimness, “‘but I can’t. 
I can’t quite make up my mind to leave the 
game to them. I don’t know whether I can 
explain it to you without seeming like a 
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JONOM Y Surpassed by None Other, At Any Price. This means BIG 
4 MILEAGE on Gasoline, Oil, and Tires and Low Repair Costs. 
f This Car Has The Highest Quality Motor and Chassis in the Low-Priced Field. The 
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OSlESSES 


Because they add a touch of 
clever originality and daintiness, 
Stone’s Straws are universal 
favorites. They are used in the 
best homes everywhere.. They 
add the finishing touch to every 
cold drink. © 


Always use Stone’s Straws when 
serving milk) to children: They 
prevent gulping, thereby aiding 
digestion. Also use them at the 
Soda Fountain and with bottled 
drinks. Made and packed en- 
tirely by machinery, they are 
absolutely sanitary. 


Get a convenient Home Package 
—several wéeks’ supply—at your 
druggist’s, 10c. If your druggist 
cannot supply you, send us his 
name and address and 10c. and 
we will see that you are supplied 
at once. |i 


Ti Stone Strawly 


Get theHom 
at your Druggist’s 10} 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
circles around them. They need to have 
their hands on the reins—Theodore Granger 
and G. H. Livermore and half a dozen 
others like that.’’ 

“Then why don’t they come out to politi- 
cal meetings if they’re so interested?” 
asked Patsy. ‘‘I never saw one of them at 
a single meeting.”’ 

Tony grinned. 

“You’re not so innocent as all that. You 
know that’s not how they play it.” 

“T know it’s not. But my point is that 
it’s all right for them to be interested. 
They developed the state. The Granger 
fortune did a lot to build up the state as 
well as prospect it. I can’t see why they 
should be ashamed to admit that they are 
interested in its government. They ought 
to be out making speeches, telling people 
what they did in the past and what they 
want to do. And the Livermores are aw- 
fully fine people. They have endowed no 
end of things.” 

Tony shook his head. 

“Tt’s notin therules. Politics is a shady 
business and the big fellows usually leave 
it to the shady, keeping their tools thor- 
oughly cowed.” 

“T’d like to tell Mr. Granger what I 
think of him.” 

“T shouldn’t. He keeps his political 
light well under a bushel and wouldn’t like 
to have the bushel disturbed.”’ 

“But what reason does that man have 
for not wanting me on that committee?”’ 
reverted Patsy—‘“‘not that I want to be on 
it. But the point is, what good does he 
think that Potter woman will be? It just 
nullifies all the work we did, Tony. I don’t 
want to be on the committee, but there are 
a dozen women whom I could name who 
would be exactly right, and who’ve been 
ignored—like Mrs. Vancil.’”’ 

“T’m afraid that you won’t be asked to 
name them. The only chance, I tell you, is 
either to fight: Miss Potter or absorb her. 
Those are the only ways of managing that. 
And a fight wouldn’t be so easy, for the 
first thing that would be said was that you 
were jealous of her.” 

‘“‘T—jealous of her!” cried Patsy. ‘‘For 


| heaven’s sake, let’s stop talking politics, 


Tony! I’m beginning to see red, and that’s 
a fact.” 

Tony left her an hour later. He was in 
the tingling state in which he usually said 
good-by, made up of warmth from having 
been with her and of pricks because Patsy 
was so sweet and so alluring and so friendly 
and so terribly rich. He found his radiator 
frozen and drove home in a cloud of steam 
which seemed to accent his poverty. Better- 
made cars did not freeze up like that. He 
couldn’t imagine Patsy swaying beside him 
in the tinny little car surrounded by steam. 

But Patsy went upstairs humming. She 
had unconsciously chosen a defiant Irish 
tune. 

The newspaper in the morning gave Miss 
Potter her headline. It had been a dull 
night and there was plenty of space for her, 
even for a picture which had been brought 
out from the files. It represented the Miss 
Potter of the days when she had lived in the 
State House rather more than the one of 
the moment, a picture of a queenly young 
woman who, said the caption, had been 
paid high tribute for her political work. 
The article underneath laid it on rather too 
thick for Patsy’s taste. Miss Potter had 
been put on the executive committee of the 
state committee because of her unusual 
ability and splendid effectiveness. It re- 
hashed Miss Potter’s gubernatorial con- 
nection and the work she had done in the 
past campaign. 

Patsy, who had never known jealousy, 
felt such intense irritation that it worried 
her. How dreadful it would be if she was 
getting like that, objecting to praise of 
other people! But it wasn’t for herself, she 
said reasonably. She wanted praise for 
woman’s work which was not faked, which 
had no strings attached to it. She thought 
of the publicity which Miss Potter had sent 
out during the campaign. Patsy had never 
passed it on. It had been inspirational 
pamphlets, trading on women’s emotions, 
bringing little facts about candidates to 
their attention which were designed to in- 
terest the home maker, the mother, the 
sentimentalist—specialized woman stuff 
such as Patsy despised. She used to read 
them with derision, aloud to some of the 
women who had worked with her in that 
exciting campaign. All that publicity, she 
used to say, was designed to aggravate the 
purity complex most women had, which was 
bad enough already. 
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Patsy tossed the newspaper in the waste- 
basket to be rid of it permanently. It 
wasn’t her business, she told herself, but 
it was hard to rid her mind of the fact that 
she had been shelved by the people who 
were in charge of the political machine. As 
if there was something against her, when 
all she had done was to enter the campaign 
most reluctantly, prodded into it. Then, 
having entered, she had spent her time and 
strength trying to get women out to vote 
and to think about their voting. She hadn’t 
told any lies and neither had her organiza- 
tion, but they were to be ignored. If Fred 
Evans had come to Patsy a week ago prof- 
fering her distinction, she would have re- 
fused it with great definiteness. But this— 
this being pushed out of a place where she 
had not asked to enter was different. 

There was a bundle of mail to distract 
her, which Inga had just brought in. A 
letter came from Mrs. Vancil, recuperating 
in Florida from the strain of the campaign. 
“Keep your eye on things, Patsy,’ she 
wrote. A letter from Hot Springs, where 
Patsy planned to go in a few weeks if she 
gave up her idea of seeing the English 
springtime. It was hard to get much pleas- 
ure out of the vision of these lonely trips 
and there was no one to go with her whose 
company she wanted greatly. So from 
week to week she had put off her departure, 
somehow preferring the house where the 
memories were loving, even if they were 
shaded with sorrow. 

Bills — announcements — letters from 
friends—a notice of a club dance and a 
square white envelope which was doubtless 
an invitation to some large party or wed- 
ding. Dinner at the Ormsbys’—eight 
o’clock—honoring Mr. and Mrs. Theodore 
Granger. That would be a regular party, 
thought Patsy, if they sent out such cards 
for it. The Grangers were back then from 
some point that was remote and were to 
open their town house for a month or two. 
The Grangers—the connection snapped to- 
gether. Theodore Granger was the influ- 
ence back of Fred Evans. 

“T think I’ll go to that dinner,’’ Patsy de- 
cided. ‘I don’t exactly know why, but I 
think I’ll go. Now what have I to wear? 
I haven’t been to a dinner like that 
since Oh, I don’t think Joe would 
mind my idea in going to this one.” 

She went over the clothes in her wardrobe 
critically for half an hour. Dresses with 
memories now, most of them. The soft lit- 
tle lines around Patsy’s mouth began to 
droop with pathos as the memories rustled 
and slipped out of soft silk folds. That was 
the dress she had worn to the last big dance 
she had gone to with Joe, only a week be- 
fore he had been taken ill. She had sur- 
prised him with it. It was soft silver lamé, 
tight-bodiced, and with a full skirt that only 
accented slimness. She had carried a stiff 
lace fan, and that had been the night she 
had danced so many times with Jack Hem- 
ingway. When they had come home, she 
remembered the way Joe had asked her if 
she was sure she was happy. Dear Joe, it 
was all he cared about. As if she hadn’t 
been a million times happier with him than 
with one of those selfish young fly-by- 
nights like Jack Hemingway, who got their 
cocktails and kisses all mixed up! 

The silver lamé was out of style; so was 
the pink with the ostrich hem. That had 
been a pretty dress. So was the rose velvet, 
the one she had worn at the stag dinner she 
had given for Joe when she had presided at 
the table set for thirty men. They had a 
good time that night. How Joe had loved 
it! The dresses were all out of style. She 
must have a new evening gown or two, and 
the thought made her a little sad, because 
to this function, at which she would wear 
her new dress, she would go as a widow, not 
on Joe’s fond arm. 

She called Dot Ellis to go shopping with 
her. Dot had taste, and it was no fun to 
buy alone. In the old days she and Dot had 
had many a shopping bat. Today she 
stopped for her at eleven o’clock, and Dot, 
a manikin of fur coat and clever hat, came 
gayly down the steps to join her. 

“Nothing that I like better,” she an- 
nounced, ‘‘than to spend other people’s 
money when mine is all gone.” 

“Yours ought to be gone with that coat. 
Is it summer ermine?” 

“From the cost of it, it must have been 
some extinct animal,’ said Dot. “You 
know, I haven’t a thing in the world to 
wear. I’m glad you’re coming out in the 
world again, Patsy. I got sort of sick seeing 
your name in the paper with all those ter- 
rible political women. Why didn’t you enter 
a convent if you had to be different?” 


Apri 


Patsy looked at Dot quickly 
again. Dot had been a very go 
hers not so long ago, but this k 
was so stupid. 

“Did you vote, Dot?” 

“Sure I did! Bill dragged me 
and told me where to put the X 
I’m not sure I remembered, and 
voted for all the men he didn’t y 
I voted for crowds of men, and 
was a sheet with laws on it thatr 
told me anything about.” 

“Those were amendments- 
were important. Why didn’t yx 
papers?” 

“Oh, I don’t think my one 
much difference. Anyway, I tel 
I did do. I wrote ‘Suit yourself 
page and put it in the box. Sor 
a laugh out of that.” 

Patsy didn’t, evidently. Sh 
comment. She was thinking of h 
dozens of women had worked for 
weeks sending out information ¢ 
amendments and advising wor 
were sound and which were not. 
band’s business was affected by « 
amendments. Her home was ; 
others—and she had made a jok 
No, it didn’t seem very funny to 
yet she had a queer feeling tha 
two ago it might have made he 

“Well, of course, a terrible hij 
you would think I’m perfectly 
dumb,” went on Dot, as if seer 
dumbness. 

Patsy switched her talk to 
fabrics. 

But she was reminded again 
only a few blocks farther as the 
toward the shopping district t 
shabby residential districts wh 
the way to the city. It was ver 
even in the cleverly built car 
their fur coats, the girls felt i 
street corners the people stood 
stamping cold feet, turning thei 
the wind. Patsy glanced at ther 
She hated to see people cold anc 
Then a familiar figure caught h 
had seen it during the campa 
woman in a brown coat and ah 
inexpertly with a brown lace 
which surprisingly yellow ha 
Patsy stopped her car and lower 
dow, yielding to an impulse to 
woman that she didn’t care 2 
happened last night, and smiling 

“Let me take you down, Mi 
she called. 

Miss Potter accepted the invit 
lips were blue as she got into tl 

“Such a cold morning,” she 
heavy formal tones, acknowled; 
troduction to the surprised Dot 

“Tt is,” answered Patsy bre 
how is everything in politics, 

I see you’ve had further distinc 
upon you.” 

Miss Potter smiled. 

“‘That’s very nice of you, Mr 
I was pleased, of course.” 

“Miss Potter is very much it 
politics,’ said Patsy, explainin 
Dot; and Dot’s nod in return 
that it was what you might ext 

“Are you?”’ asked Dot forma 

“‘T have been in polities—I mi 
a generation; when you young y¥ 
learning your alphabets, I imag 
before women were granted th 
suffrage, even before many of thi 
of asking for it, I studied po 
father was governor of this state 
formerly.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Patsy. ‘ 
what made you so interested, th 
Potter. It must have been 2 
business for women then.” 

“It’s always thankless,’”’ ans} 
Potter unexpectedly; ‘‘it alwa; 
It’s too human a game to be any 
Her touch of realism came 01 
thrust of a sword, to be muffled 
scabbard of platitude. ‘“ButIh 
felt that women are the guiding: 
the world, that they should som 
all their arts and their finer natu 
this world a better place to liv 
the women who are the hope of 
because they are the mother 
wives ve 

She ran on until Patsy choke 

“What are you doing now in 

“T hope,” said Miss Potter, 
publicity bureau is to be cont 
permanent thing. We find that 
of the state are eager for the 
which we can send out to enc 
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(Continued from Page 84) 
inform them. It should be a continuing 
force not only in time of campaign but all 
through the year. Women need political 
education.” 

“They certainly do,’ agreed Patsy; 
“but, of course, it has to be the right sort 
of education.” 

“That is what we must be sure of. I 
wish,” said Miss Potter, ‘‘if we are able to 
continue our bureau of publicity, that you 
would advise with me, Mrs. Mackay. You 
young women have your own point of view 
and we would be glad to keep in touch with 
all the younger women. In order to keep 
the party stable we must make women 
realize that loyalty to the party is the great 
thing—they must trust it.” 

“Tf the leaders deserve trust,” said Patsy 
sharply. 

“The party is bigger than its leaders,” 
answered Miss Potter. “I’ve seen them 
come and go for years, good ones and bad 
ones. The miracle is that there still is a 
party. It’s intangible as an ideal.” 

Patsy looked at her. She was somehow 
sorry for Miss Potter. She believed all 
that. What was it that Tony had said about 
working through this old woman? It 
wouldn’t be hard. She was a lady and she 
was not cheap, even if she was inordinately 
sentimental. But it was absurd to let her 
handle the publicity. Think of the fine 
sharpness of Delia Hayes’ mind! Some- 
thing must be done. She let Miss Potter 
out at the building where she had an ap- 
pointment and the two girls went on to the 
shops. 

Patsy waited for Dot’s comments on 
Miss Potter, prepared to catch her up if she 
was too sarcastic. At any rate, Miss Potter 
wouldn’t write “Suit yourself’ on a ballot 
for amendments. But Dot was surprising. 

“Poor old thing,’’ she said. 

“Poor?” asked Patsy. 

“Oh, well, I mean—you know it’s sort of 
dreadful to be like that. She must have 
been quite a person once when her father 
was governor. And it was sort of sweet, 
that stuff about women being the hope of 
the world. It makes you ashamed not to 
take more interest in things. Because there 
isn’t any doubt that women have finer in- 
stincts than men.” 

Patsy drove on her brakes savagely. So 
Dot was another of the people that fell for 
the purity-complex orations! To think that 
Dot laughed at Patsy’s being in politics 
and then was actually influenced by that 
old scarecrow! Women were dreadful! 

The dress she chose was mauve and rose 
color, soft drifts of chiffon. Dot picked it 
out unerringly from a dozen others, and 
when Patsy tried it on it proved to be quite 
right. It was young, but it had dignity as 
well as youth. They found slippers for it, 
and a wrap which suited, before they ad- 
journed to lunch at the most popular res- 
taurant in the city, where Dot found at 
least a dozen men who wanted to stop and 
talk at their table. Patsy found it only 
mildly exhilarating. She was used to Dot’s 
line of patter. 


The Ormsbys’ dinner was not one to 
which invitations were lightly sent out. 
The company attendant proved that. For 
every guest there was a reason, one of 
wealth or power or beauty or great promise. 
The Ormsbys entertained but seldom, and 
when they did they made no blunders. So 
there were the elder couples who were domi- 
nant in the city’s social hierarchy; and a 
few of the younger couples who would take 
the place of the elder couples when suffi- 
cient time had passed; and the richest and 
most successful bachelors; and Myra Lane, 
because she was a recognized painter of 
miniatures as well as a Lane; and Patsy, 
because of Joe and because of Patsy’s fa- 
ther and because of Patsy herself. 

It was the first big party she had gone to 
since Joe had died, and the sense of beauty 
and unrivaled clothes, the sweet odor of 
winter flowers and the sight of the men 
gave her again the familiar excitement of 


| festivity. She came into the drawing-room 


alone, in her mauve and pink chiffon, and 
went straight to her hostess, with her head, 
on which the golden hair curved so prettily, 
held high. The men watched her curiously, 
for Patsy’s political exploits had brought 
her to attention, even when they had not 
seen her; and besides, she was a wealthy 
and beautiful widow, a free lance now. 
The women, less interested in her politics 
than in the marvel of her dress and haircut, 
watched her too. 

“‘T’m very glad you could come, Patsy,” 
said Mrs. Ormsby, who had known Patsy 
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from the time of her perambulator. ‘““We’ve 
all missed you. You know Mr. Granger, of 
course. Mrs. Mackay—Judge Jennings’ 
daughter.” 

“T knew the judge well; but Mrs. 
Mackay looks as if she would be a con- 
temporary of my grandchildren,’ said 
Theodore Granger. 

He was white haired, but brown skinned 
and lean as if he golfed or traveled obesity 
and old age out of himself. His eyes were 
tolerant and unexcited and humorous, as 
Joe’s eyes had been. Patsy seemed to know 
a great deal about him. She dived into his 
mind with one quick mental leap. It wasa 
pleasant, unexcited place—a wise place too. 
You wouldn’t fake anything with Theodore 
Granger and get away with it. 

They talked of Judge Jennings, and that 
gave her an opening, but it was not until 
dinner that she had her real chance, when 
she found that by a miracle of luck she was 
put beside him. It was not so great a mir- 
acle, for his hostess knew that Theodore 
Granger liked beautiful women and this 
company did not boast too many of them. 

“What is this rumor that I hear about 
your being a politician? How does a beau- 
tiful woman happen to be so hard up as 
that?’ he said lightly. 

‘“What’s the rumor I hear about every- 
thing being referred to you?” countered 
Patsy brazenly. ‘‘How does a man of your 
kind happen to be the court of last appeal?” 

He did not like that very well. She 
could tell by the quick curtaining of his ex- 
pression. But she pressed on with it. No 
use to be coquettish with this man. One 
should be beautiful—that wouldn’t hurt— 
and wise. 

“What I can’t understand is why men 
like you aren’t more direct in your influ- 
ence. It’s probably a good influence at its 
source. You have the state’s development 
in mind. But if you knew how your in- 
fluence looks after it passes from mouth to 
mouth and hand to hand, and then comes 
trailing out for action, all stained by con- 
tacts, you’d be ashamed of it.’ 

He did laugh, and that encouraged her. 
He was interested now. 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“Why don’t you go out in the cam- 
paign—write letters, make speeches? Why 
leave your government to cheap and taw- 
dry people who misinterpret everything and 
make hostility between you and the people 
who work for you?” 

“It’s not so simple, young lady.” 

““No, I suppose it’s not simple. But the 
way you're doing, it is working against 
you.” 

“‘T couldn’t make speeches.” 

“Well, then watch the ones who do. Be 
sure it’s good doctrines they are preaching, 
not sob stuff or sentimental stupidities. 
Before you ask a lot of voters to be loyal, 
find out if the thing you ask their loyalty 
for is worth it.” 

““*Toyalty’’”’—he murmured _ specula- 
tively— it's a much bedraggled word, isn’t 
Glee 

Patsy nodded. If he would talk now, she 
would relax. She knew better than to keep 
ragging men. 

““Women have a better sense of loyalty 
than men. I’ve seen that everywhere in 
the world, though there’s an old supersti- 
tion to the contrary.” 

“You mean emotional loyalty.” 

“Largely. However, it has interested 
me to see how it will work out politically 
with them. I remember seeing an instance 
of a woman’s political loyalty once that 
I’ve never forgotten.” 

Somebody moved their plates and Patsy 
sat listening. 

“Years ago, when you were a child, or 
weren’t at all, the governor of this state 
was a certain gentleman who needn’t be 
mentioned, for I believe he still lives. He 
had a daughter, but his wife had died. The 
daughter was a very beautiful girl, very 
charming, who had great political influence, 
as certain daughters of Presidents have had. 
She had a political mind. Pity we can’t 
pick out just those women and let them 
vote.” 

Patsy had an odd feeling at this begin- 
ning on the governor’s daughter. Was it 
possibly the same one again? 

“There’d been a deal made at the end of 
the governor’s second term by which it was 
arranged that a certain man should throw 
his influence to reélect the governor for a 
third term, on the understanding that he 
was to be made lieutenant governor on the 
same ticket and eventually succeed the 
governor after the third term was up. It 
was a commonly known line-up agreed to 
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all along the line by everyone. Du 
last year of this governor’s third ¢ 
state grew very restless, as it does 
cally.” 

“How calmly and fatalistically 
that!” thought Patsy. 

“There was another man with a 
future who was being boomed for g 
He was brilliant, no doubt of that- 
ambassador later.” 

Patsy guessed the name, but le 
under cover of anonymity. 

“He was a better man than the 
ant governor. He was also very : 
love with the daughter of the goy 
whom I spoke. They say she was 
with him and tried desperately to k 
out of the fight because her fat 
pledged to the other man. They 
was a romantic story in her day- 
was her influence which made he 
keep his pledge, for he was really 
weak man. The lieutenant gover 
elected and the future ambassador d 
although two years later he went 
United States Senate with a yo 
lovely bride.” 

“The governor’s daughter?” 

“No—unfortunately. The stor 
and it was common property at t 
that a romance was broken in that 
fight. The human part of it, the iro 
is that the lieutenant governor 
sooner in office than he proved tob 
corrupt official. So there you are 
story which the years may have 1 
cized in my mind, but the facts a 
straight.” ' 

“T think she deserved what sl 
said Patsy; ‘‘she could have stoo 
better man.” 

It was, of course, Miss Potter. 
bound to be. 

“In violation of a political pron 
was a question of loyalty, rememb 

“‘She should have thought of the 
the state.” 

‘Well, maybe. On the other har 
is very great harm, according to sc 
ple’s ideas, in not keeping to the 
one’s political promises. It kept 
alive through generations, that t) 
I suppose this lady thought she wa 
ing by an ideal.” 

“Still, I think ¢s 

“‘T know what you think,” chuel 
Granger. ‘‘You’re the new type ol 
in politics. You’re sure and hard: 
est; honest to the point of inhv 
honest past the point of psycholog 
haven’t any use for sentiment. | 
used to use it a lot and it sometimes 
wonders.” 

“Women’s higher influence—pr 
the home, guarding the babes,” sa’ 
drolly. | 

“My dear girl, when you’re olde 
going to find that much of the wor 
run by the old slogans. They are b 
carded here and there, but there’s1 
tearing them out of people’s mout 

“T’m not so sure,’’ said Patsy stu 

“Tell me what you would do.” 

She lit up with the flame of ide 
hadn’t even known some of thes 
were in the back of her head. Heh 
through, glancing now and then a 
she told him what women wan 
needed and she thought could be 
them. Proper and true informatior 
edge of imperfections, no spread-ea 
that was what she emphasized. 

“But how?” he asked. | 

“Keep your publicity and speal 
reaus alive all the time, not just 
paign time. Put the proper pi 
them.” | 

“T’ve heard talk of that. It mi 
way. Will you take charge?” | 

“T will not. But I know who ¢ 
it,’’ Patsy told him. 

“We must get together on that. 
with you, of course. But you have 
asm that has died down to a few re 
sparks in me. And I never had y< 
in the mentality of people. My I 
too often been in their sentimental 
like to see you try it.”’ 

Mrs. Ormsby, on the other side 
Granger, stopped them about ther 
ing that no dinner-table conv 
should be prolonged unduly, and 
after that was in stray sentences. 
wanted to see Mr. Granger again; 
did not dance, and the younger cr 
journed shortly after eleven o’cloc 
billiard room, which had been cle 
dancing. And other men and girls | 
asked informally for the dancing, 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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John Sharp Williams 


Lawyer, cotton planter, 
member of Congress 

for a generation— 

his biography is a vivid 
chapter of American politics. 
‘The Senator From 
Mississippi’ begins 

this week in 
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Commission, speaks for 
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Thomas J. Johnson, 
Commissioner of Fairs, 

tells of his efforts 

to clean up the 

“Crooked Carnivals”; 

and Herbert Quick discusses 
“How the County Manager 
Plan Would Work” in cutting 
rottenness out of 

County Government. 


Advertising and sales managers who are interested in knowing how and 
why The Country Gentleman holds the attention of more than 800,000 
additional Curtis-picked readers should read for themselves these features 
—all in the April 25th issue. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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they were not important enough to be asked 
to dine. 

Patsy found that again her heels had 
wings. She had forgotten the sheer joy 
of passing from one partner to another, 
rhythms canting in her head. She also 
soon forgot Mr. Granger, who looked in at 
the doorway for a minute, on his way to 
join his wife and go home. He saw a lovely, 
flushed young woman who floated by in the 
arms of an extremely callow young man 
whose dancing was as sophisticated as his 
expression was immature. Mr. Granger’s 
smile was speculative and curious and full 
of knowledge. He noted also a young man 
loitering near and wondered who he was. 
He looked unhappy and out of things. 

“Who’s that?” he asked his hostess. 

“That man? Let me see. He’s one of 
the extra men Geraldine suggested,” said 
Mrs. Ormsby. “I know I’ve met him. I 
was talking to him a few minutes ago. He 
came in just for the dancing. Oh, yes, his 
name is Marlow and he’s in Howard Van 
Brunt’s office. He was in the service. 
That’s it. It was Jimmy who suggested 
him. Jimmy knew him overseas. We need 
so many extra men when these children 
start cutting in.” 


Tony Marlow’s face did not relax as it 
should have when he heard Patsy’s voice 
on the telephone a week later. The more 
particularly should it have relaxed because 
Patsy was calling him up, but Tony wore a 
semisoured look as if deliberately getting 
used to that expression. 

““Why haven’t you called me up?” asked 
Patsy. 

“T didn’t know you wanted me to.” 

“Why, I didn’t, particularly. I thought 
it might be a pleasant pastime for you. 
Aren’t you well?” 

“Oh, yes, thanks;. perfectly.” 

“T caught a glimpse of you at the Orms- 
bys’ the other night with Jimmy Ormsby. 
You didn’t look awfully well then.” 

“It was the strain,” said Tony sardoni- 
eally, “of being in such swift society. I’m 
not used to it. Neither is my flivver.” 

She laughed. 

““How’s politics?” 

“Allright, I guess. I’m getting out of all 
that.” 

“Oh, you are? That’s wretched of you. 
Who’s to advise me?” 

“T thought you were out of it too. If 
you aren’t, you needn’t worry about ad- 
vice. You can get it by yourself all right 
now.” 

“Well, maybe. 
calling me up.” 

“Fred Evans?” asked Tony sharply. 
“What about?” 

“Oh, politics. He wants some advice 
from the woman’s angle, so he says.” 

“Look here,’”’ said Tony, forgetting the 
mechanism of the telephone, “that bird 
isn’t safe, Patsy. Don’t tell hima thing! 
Let me feel around a little, will you?” 

“He seems awfully pleasant,’ said Patsy 
innocently, with an unseen grimace; ‘‘but 
do find out what you can and come up and 
tell me about it.” 

“‘T’ll call you on it.” 

“Why not come up?” 

“Tt isn’t wise,’’ said poor Tony; “‘it 
doesn’t do me any good. I mustn’t, Patsy.” 

“Of course if you feel that way, there’s 
nothing more to be said. I shan’t badger 
you with invitations, you know.” 


Mr. Evans has been 


“T know. It’s all my own fault of 
course.” 
“All right. Good-by,” finished Patsy 


with no particular relevance, and Tony sat 
with a dumb telephone in his hand, looking 
grimmer than ever. 

He hung it up at last and tried to con- 
centrate on what he was doing, but the 
conversation weighed on him. It wasn’t 
only Patsy who bothered him. It was Fred 
Evans’ possible game. Patsy was clever, 
but she was new at this. They might be 
trying to put something over. Finally, a 
little before noon, when he had a right to 
leave his office, Tony took his hat and went 
to see what he could find out. Meeting 
Fred Evans by lucky chance on the street, 
he was overcome with the warmth of that 
gentleman’s greeting. 

““How’s everything?”’ asked Evans. 

“Fine,” said Tony. “ What’s happening 
in polities?” 

“Nothing—nothing. Everything quiet 
along the Potomac just now. Say, Tony, 
we certainly do want to keep Mrs. Mackay 
interested, don’t we? You know, we’ve 
about decided to expand that executive 
committee—think it needs two women.” 


April | 


“Why Mrs. Mackay?” 


worried than ever. 

“Going to keep your publici 
going?’’ he asked. e: 

““Yes—yes. Got to keep up the 
in the party between times.” 

“Nice for Miss Potter.” 

“Ah,” said Evans, “‘ Miss Potter 
she’s a great old war horse. I don 
that she’s quite the woman for th 
though. Young blood is what we nm 
know, Marlow. These old-timer 
quite get the idea.” 

Tony went his way, marveling, 
a cafeteria for his lunch, and as he 
his tray around its laden counters 
across the room, like an unlucky fai 
Potter, poised grandly over a bowl) 
There was no other food near her, 
quick in imaginative sympathy, | 
she looked very pathetic. So they'd 
her, had they? It was a rotten h 
When it came to a show-down, pli 
or no platitudes, she really cared 
party infinitely more than Patsy, | 
ried his lunch over to Miss Potter 
and received her gubernatorial hy 
her explanation of how little she 
lunch. Yet it seemed to him that s 
his sandwich, and that hurt him to 

“What are they doing political] 
asked. | 

The scandal of her beaten fai 
seemed to him that it cried out the 
of polities. aN 

“Are they going to keep the 
bureau going?’’ he asked _beca 
couldn’t seem to help it and bec: 
thought there might be something h 
do 
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“T do not know,” she said; “it’s, 
business—politics, Mr. Marlow. I’ 
in it many years and I’ve seen some) 
things.” | 

““What’s up now?” | 

“It was my bureau,” said Miss 
“but there’s always the influ 
up.” 
“What do you mean?” - | 
“Fred Evans was quite agreeable 
plans at first,’”’ she said; “‘it’s back« 
And we all know who tells him what 

“You mean Granger?” 

She did not answer, but only smi 
terly. ¥ 

Tony was thinking hard. It mu 
been Granger who had told Hvar 
Patsy was the person to consult. TI 


it. So Patsy now was on the top 
heap and this old woman thrown 
lions. Well, as it worked out, it wa 
Patsy had the brains and the hone 
it was hard just the same. ; 

She went on talking till he rose. | 

“Drop in and see me one of these 
the office, Miss Potter,’ he said. © 
to talk things over.” = 

It was a strange offer, equivalent 
ing her a hope of something of whic 
all knew she was so much in need. 
he could give he did not know. But 
there must be something, some sec! 
job in somebody’s office. 

It was evening before he called 
He was sorry she had ever come int 
tics now. It seemed to him that tht 
thing he had met yet was seeing ht 
this hard, cruel game in the hard, cru 
At any rate he ought to warn her é 

“T saw Evans,” he said; “he’s f 
all right. And I think he’s had his 
from Granger to play you up strong 

“So that’s it, is it?”’ she asked ¥ 
much surprise. ‘Well, I’m glad 
vinced Mr. Granger of somethin 
wasn’t easy and I wasn’t sure I'd de 

“You did it—whenever or howevé 
remember, there’s always a catch 
Patsy. Play safe. Don’t let them 
at their mercy in any situation. Is 
poor old war horse today and she loc 
if she’d been ridden a thousand miles 
stones.”’ he 

“Who, Miss Potter?’’ 

“oe Yes.” 

‘“What’s her trouble?” 

“Oh, she knows Evans is throug 
her. He’s had his tip to play with) 
all his promises to her are in the 
ket. That’s Evans. He’s sucked th 
dry and he hasn’t any use for the! 

“Oh!” said Patsy in a long br 

“Of course she didn’t have m 
tribute. I’m a mush. I felt sorry! 
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H’vE you ever noticed how a “white coat collar” can 

| mar the appearance of even the most fastidiously 
dressed man? We mean that shower of dandruff that spoils 
the good looks of so many dark suits. ; 


It’s more than a matter of mere appearance, too. Dan- 
druff’s a sign of an unhealthy scalp and a warning of possible 
baldness coming on. 

And it’s all so needless. The right attention to your scalp 
and hair will do wonders in combating dandruff. 


Does this apply to you? 


Try Listerine some evening when your scalp feels tired and 
itchy. Apply.it generously, full strength. Then massage 
vigorously. You'll be delighted with this new use for an old 
friend—because Listerine and dandruff simply do not get 
along together. 


After such a Listerine massage, you know your hair and 
scalp are antiseptically clean. And a clean scalp usually 
means a healthy head of hair.— Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
Saint Louis, U. S. A. 


LISTERINE is made only by the Lambert 
Pharmacal Company. To avoid possible 


fraudulent substitution, insist upon obtain- 
ing this antiseptic in the original brown 
package —14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce. 
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Womans New freedom 


Countless women in suburbs and country 
have learned that the secret of freedom 
from long kitchen hours lies in their cook 
stoves. 


They have abandoned the old fashioned 
coal stove and adopted in its place the 
improved Perfection Oil Range. This is 
the modern development of the oil stove, — 
an oil range, whose powerful burners have 
raised the standard of oil stove cooking 
to that of gas. 


Women are finding that kitchen tasks are 
lightened by the faster cooking and the 
greater convenience afforded by these 
newly developed Perfection Ranges. 


A ten minute demonstration at your deal- 
er’s will show you how Perfection’s gas- 
like service will bring you better cooking 
results and the leisure hours you deserve. 
THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTs Co. 


7301 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 


PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 


Styles, sizes and prices to suit every need. 
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(Continued from Page 88) 
that was all. But you can do a lot with 
those people, more than anyone else can.” 

“Will you help?” 

“Oh, I’m kind of sick of it, and I’ve no 
influence. You’re made. You don’t need 
me, with Granger. Truly, I’d rather not.” 

“T see,’ said Patsy. ‘‘Well, good-by 
then.” 

And again that unsatisfied disconnection 
hung between them. It was Patsy who 
turned away from the telephone looking 
queer. She saw again a picture which she 
had carried unconsciously in her mind since 
that morning when she took Miss Potter 
downtown—of the worn finger tips of 
gloves turned under to hide their shabbi- 
ness, of the wreck of a face, marred by sor- 
row and cruel treatment. She thought of 
Mr. Granger’s story, carried only as a 
memory now for recounting at a dinner 
table. One could imagine the governor’s 
daughter insisting on political loyalty and 
later reading in some lonely room the stories 
of the achievements of the ambassador 
whom she might have married. Loyalty— 
that was her motive, and they paid her back 
now. Sucking the lemon dry. It wasn’t 
fair. She might be full of platitudes, 
thought Patsy, but she did please people. 
Think of the way she had affected even Dot. 
If Miss Potter were steered as Patsy and a 
couple of younger women could do it, 
gently, so she would think she was playing 
it alone, it would work out. Patsy went to 
her desk and started a note. Then she tore 
it up. It wouldn’t do. He might leave 
town at any moment. She returned to the 
telephone. 


“Mr. Granger, please,”’ she said. ‘‘Tell 
him it’s Mrs. Joseph Mackay. . . . Yes, 
Oh, Mr. Granger, 

Fine, thank’ 


I’ll hold the wire. 

this is Patsy Mackay. . i 
you. .. . Yes,stillinterested. . . »-Will 
you do something for me? No, I don’t 
want to go to Congress. Please be serious. 
You know that I asked you why you didn’t 
do something direct? I’ll forgive you ey- 
erything—your light under a bushel and all 
that—if you’ll do something now quickly 


— Aprtt 2; 


a 


before you go away. It should be imp 


through you. . . . No, 
appear. 
L ) 0, she y 
hurt things a bit, because we’ll man 
gently. We'll work through her, do yoy 
She needs the job badly. And she ear, 
your old party a lot more than anyon¢ 
does; more than I do. She writes D 
about it—probably she’ll write a sonn 
you. Please, will you do it right aw; 
She hung up the receiver, laughing 
time at Theodore Granger’s final comp 
“You are a politician,” he said, “t 
regular stuff and the way to play it. | 
it right away. I’ll tell Evans to tell he 
that direct enough?”’ . 
From his picture over the mante 
Mackay seemed to smile back at his wi 
and Patsy looked back wistfully, 1 
should be someone to share all this wit 
this fun and sympathy and planning, 
fire crackled and the clocks ticked. 1 
was no one. Then outside there cay 
hoarse chugging, which stopped abrup 
second before the doorbell rang fai 
Patsy went to the door. She knew 
would be there. | 
“‘’m an idiot,’’ said Tony, “but I] 
I sounded rude over the telephone a 
wanted to apologize. I’m sorry, i 
anything I can—always ——” | 
**Stop stuttering,’’ answered Patsy, 
come in and get warm while I tell yo 
last episode in the story of the old warh 
which is for your ears only. I can al 
hear her say to me now, ‘I have bei 
politics many years, Mrs. Mackay. — 
before women were given the vote I) 
my party my study—almost my reli 
Well, anyway, she makes me feel yot 
Editor’s Note—This is the second of a se1 
stories by Margaret Culkin Banning. The ne 
appear in an early issue. 
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(Continued from Page 44) 


is true; but not to him,” he said. ‘“‘Now I 
will give him the proofs, first of my confi- 
dence—for no one has ever seen this little 
book but myself—and then of my truth, for 
the figures go back not only to monsieur’s 
rugs but to rugs I bought and sold for more 
than two years.” 

There was no difficulty about it. Each 
rug in a dealer’s shop has a tag sewed into it 
and the tag bears a serial number with data 
relating to quality and price. We looked up 
the serial numbers on the tags that had 
been affixed to the rugs I had bought, and 
found them all set down in order in the 
little book, under the date and the name of 
the person from whom they had been pur- 
chased. The price paid for the rug was 


| there, and the price for which it was sold, 


and in every instance the details agreed 
with what the seller had told me. I thought 
it all out, and it seemed impossible to me 
that he could have doctored the little book 
all the way back, for my benefit, and I was 
impressed. It was impossible not tobe. I 
did not beg the dealer’s pardon, but my in- 
terest in his rugs revived a little. One morn- 
ing he came to my office, followed by a porter 
carrying a bundle of rugs, and a very digni- 
fied old Turkish gentleman, so decrepit that 
he could move along only by depending with 
both hands upon the thick knob of his walk- 
ing stick. There was such an air of impor- 
tance and secrecy about the rug dealer that 
it was no easy matter to chase the others 
out of the office, as he insisted, but when 
we were alone he introduced me to the old 
gentleman with due formality. 

“Ami, this gentleman is Mohammed 
Ahmet Pasha, a great name in Turkey, who 
was chief of the treasury in the time of Sul- 
tan Abdul-Hamid. He was very rich, but 
the times have changed and now he is very 
poor. His sons were killed in the war, and 
he has nothing left but his old wife and the 
rugs that hang on the walls of his house left 
him by his father. I have seen them, ami, 
and it is a true word that they are wonder- 
ful, equal to those that hang in the museum 
at Chinili Kiosk. When there is nothing in 
the house to eat he takes a rug from the wall 
and sells it. But he is very old, and a great 
gentleman, monsieur, who cannot sell rugs 
in the streets, so he brings them to me. I 
cannot buy them, because for such antiques 


it is not easy to find a customer who ha 
taste and will pay the price. In Am 
now—ah, if I had them in America — 

He broke off his harangue to sooth 
old gentleman, who was fidgeting i 
chair and giving out snorts that le 
doubts as to his impatience; and alth 
the old gentleman was almost stone 
the dealer cautiously whispered, “Trea 
with ceremony, monsieur. He expec 
and it is good business. Could you) 
coffee and cigarettes?” 

They were brought in and the old x 
man was restored to equanimity. I: 
the rug dealer to tell him of the honor 
it to be to have made his acquaintanei 
the pleasure I anticipated in looking 
beautiful rugs, but that it shamed 
admit my fear that my poor means V 
not allow me the privilege of buying t 
The dealer placed his mouth agains 
Turk’s large hairy ear and translate) 
speech at the top of his voice. 

The old gentleman responded by a 
noyed shake of his head, as if a partict 
obnoxious fly had lit on it, and a few 
querulous words which the dealer t 
lated as indicating that all was as 
willed, and that it would do no hat 
look at the rugs. | 

They were unrolled, and indeed, 
were beautiful. All three were prayer 
one a Ladik, of a mahogany-red groun' 
rounded by borders of old ivory and 4 
with the red and green Rhodian lilies 
acteristic of Ladiks set in a blue field, | 
dark-green panel above the mihrab 
a great emerald. 

Another was a Kulah, all dull gol 
soft blues with the columns of the mi 
or holy place, in the red of porphyry. 
the piece superbe of the collection was‘ 
Ghiordes. 

Its general tone was old ivory, 
seven lacy borders in ivory and blue 
the mihrab of a delicate green, as Vé 
and tender as the first signs of the 
leaves in spring. It was so lovely tl 
brought tears to my eyes. § 

“‘Ah, monsieur,” cried the dealer, D 
my emotion, “in America what would 
rich collector give for that piece! I 
wish we had it there. One could no 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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Sek ES ARE rG.OOD: TIRE Ss 


OWADAYS the man who wants a low-priced cord 
tire doesn’t have to be satisfied with an unknown, 
unguaranteed brand. 


He can go to a dependable U. S. Tire dealer and get 
an USCO CORD-—a tire that will deliver the full ser- 
vice he expects and ought to get for his money. 


Thousands of car owners whose tire requirements 


do not call for the extra mileage of U.S. Royal Cords, 
are buying USCO CORDS. 


The USCO CORD is a handsome all-black tire. Its 
broad, flat tread with good high shoulders gives it ex- 
ceptional road contact and non-skid protection. 

The name of its makers is on every USCO CORD 
—your guarantee of quality. 

Made in 30x3 inch and 30x3'% inch clincher, and 
30x34, 32x3, 31x4, 32x4, 33x4 and 34x4 inch straight 
side—all sizes for light sixes and fours. 


United States Rubber Company 
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on every shoe 


Walk-Over 


"SHOES Sor Men and Women 
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Is this shoe yours— 
or your neighbor's? 


OUR foot is as different from 

your neighbor’s as your nose 
is. Even when you and your 
neighbor wear the same size shoe, 
can it really fit you both, when 
your feet are so dif- 
ferent? 


Walk-Over has a 
shoe for both of you, 
and it is a different 
shoe,not merely a dif- 
ferent size. There is 
at least one Walk- 
Over shoe to fit every 
known type of foot. 
Your own shoe is 
waiting for you at the 
Walk-Over store, with a fit that 
is personal and comfortable, in a 
style that is as smart as shoes can 
be made. 


You get more than style and 


This is the 
contour of 
an ordinary 
shoe heel, 
narrow at 
the bottom 
and wide at 
the top. 


comfort in Walk-Overs—you get 
the pear-shaped heel. That is an 
exclusive Walk-Over feature that 
makes shoes fit better. See in these 
diagrams how shoe heels are made. 
The ordinary heel is 
so narrow at the bot- 
tom that there is no 
room for your heel 
to expand. It is no 
wonder that pressure 
from your weight 
makes ordinary 
shoes gape at the 
top. 

The pear-shaped 
heel has room at the 
bottom for your heel to expand, 
and it clings at the top. It makes 
fine-fitting, good-looking Walk- 
Over shoes fit better, feel better 
and look better. 


This is the 
pear-shaped 

eel; it makes 
room for the 
natural bulge 
of your heel, 


yet clings at 
the top. 
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less than a thousand dollars, and it would 
be worth all that one could find a collector 
willing to pay. But here, who would give 
so much? I do not know the old man’s 
price, but if he does not ask too much it is 
for monsieur une occasion, une bonne 
chance!” 

I had no doubt that the dealer well knew 
the price the Turk hoped to get, and that 
he had already arranged for his share of 
it. But the obvious question produced an 
explosion of language which, for a time, 
seemed to threaten them both with dis- 
memberment. Reduced to understandable 
terms it appeared that the Turk would part 
with the rugs only if the three went to- 
gether, and that he would take a thousand 
livres for them. The dealer thought that he 
might be induced to take eight hundred, 
and I said that if he got eight hundred, or 
ao near it, it would be from someone 
else. 

When this was repeated to the old gen- 
tleman he became belligerent at once and 
indicated that I might go to the devil. He 
pulled himself up on his stick and tried to 
get out, but each time the rug dealer headed 
him off and gently hustled the old figure 
back to its chair. Fora couple of hours he 
pleaded with us both, and then the old 
gentleman got up again and called upon the 
Prophet to hear his last word. Five hun- 
dred livres, so be it, and let the peace of 
Allah bless us both! 

I could not help being tempted, for I 
thought the rugs were probably worth more 
than five hundred livres, and my companion 
almost cried his delight at seeing me get 
such a bargain, although he assured me 
that it cut the commission he had expected 
nearly in half. 

“All right,” I said; “if that is the last 
word leave them for a few days, and then, 
perhaps, if I still like them I may take 
them.”’ 

But there was no holding the old gentle- 
man this time. His creditors were pressing 
him today, he declared, and the money 
must be forthcoming at once, or no sale. 
His manner and the flash in his haughty 
old eyes left no room for a doubt of his sin- 
cerity. I had to give in a little, or give up 
the rugs, and I didn’t want to do either. 

“Well,” I told our go-between, ‘‘I don’t 
buy rugs without taking all the time I 
want to go over them, and you know it. 
But since you guarantee these rugs to be 
what they appear to be I’ll take a chance 
on them. Tell the old man I’ll give him 
three hundred and fifty livres, or two hun- 
dred and seventy dollars, gold, as he pre- 
fers, and take them now; or he can leave 
them here for three days and talk price 
afterward. If that doesn’t suit take them 
out of here, for I can’t give you any more 
time today.” 


The Deal Goes Through 


When this was translated to the Turk he 
never said a word, though his eyes simply 
spurted hatred. But when he rose stiffly to 
go and the dealer took him in his arms to 
hold him back, the convulsive twist of the 
outraged old body spun my ‘companion 
halfway across theroom. The dealer under- 
stood, however, that the time had come for 
action. By sheer physical force he dragged 
the old man up to me, pulled his hand down 
underneath a piece of silk embroidery that 
one of the rugs had been wrapped in, held 
it against mine and placed his own hand 
over them both. 

“Voila!” he cried. ‘‘The hands are met, 
anditis done. And this,’”’ he added, tossing 
the piece of silk at me with one hand while 
he wiped the perspiration from his stream- 
ing face with the other, “is your bargain 
token.” 

The old gentleman took my check in si- 
lence and tottered out. He never dreamed 
of further protests, for, the East over, the 
meeting of the hands is the symbol of a 
contract, no matter by what force or false 
pretenses it is brought about. But he 
seemed older and more broken than ever, 
as if he had been abused, and shamefully 
I felt that he had.’ The dealer was delighted 
with himself, cocking his hard eye into every 
corner of the room while the merry one 
shone like a fixed star, until I threw him 
out in the wake of the porter and the old 
gentleman. I wanted to be alone, to gloat 
all by myself over my new treasures. 

They were soul filling. I threw the Ladik 
over the desk, and the Kulah over the di- 
van, and the lovely old seventeenth-century 
Ghiordes I hung up on the wall, where I 
could gaze at it from every angle. They 


April ; 


were much too worn and old for y 
floor, and their short pile, witho 
like all Turkish carpets, showed { 
advantage when used as draperies 

Soon some of my friends came, 
into raptures over them. A Briton 
spent a dozen years in Constantin 
owned a fine collection of rugs of 
for the Ghiordes what I had paj 
three, and I refused his offer. Peoy 
to ask me to help them select Tug 
were being looked upon as one w 
something about them, and I was 
ingly, elated. The old Turkish gen 
financial distress continuing, a 
him, the dealer assisting, a Bergan 
eighteenth century, rather out at 
an Oushak of the same_ period, 
early nineteenth-century Kis Ghir 
the rug woven by a maiden as a 
gift to her future husband. The 
viewed by people who prof 
rugs, and pronounced genuine per 
of exceptional value. My faith in 
rug dealer was vindicated, and I re 
the good luck that had come to r 
the old Turk’s adversity. 

And then I returned to the Unite 
bringing my rugs with me. In Ney 
took them to the expert whose a: 
had been so invaluable to me in 1 
his opinion. He looked them oy 
menting upon each one, generally 
fair amount of approval, but with 
the enthusiasm I had hoped for, 


The Inquest on the Barg« 


“You have some very good rn 
summed up, “and some not so g 
course you paid a great deal too r 
that one’’—indicating the Khorasa1 
in Batum; “you could have bougl 
ones here for half the price. Your: 
are better than your antiques, w 
real but undistinguished, and yo 
antiques a good deal better. On th 
you have a nice collection. The on 
I don’t quite understand is how you 
to have that one in it.”” He pointe 
prized seventeenth-century Ghiord 

“Just luck,’ Isaid. ‘“Isn’titaw 

“Well, yes; it is a wonder of i 
Of course if it had been genuine you 
have bought it.” ’ 

I was astounded. ‘What!’ Imai 
ejaculate. ‘‘Do you mean to say t 
rug is a fake?” 

“Certainly it is, my boy. bs 
you know it? I know the man wl 
it, the same man that once mac 
Ispahans that sold all over Europe 
as much as five thousand dolla 
they were shown to be copies. Bi 
is a counterfeit easy to detect. Se 

He pointed out the evidences, a 
were apparent enough when indica 
real expert. The holes and the pat 
the darnings, the discolorations an 
signs of wear had been. made by < 
who had loved his labors of decept 
wrought them cunningly. My w 
rug was a fake, and I have no dol 
the old gentleman was too. If so, 
a wonderful actor, the best I ha 
seen. It is an old Constantinople 
learned, worked upon those who a 
long enough to give it time to work: 
think they know a lot. For tour 
people who don’t pretend to know t 
simpler tricks as effective. x. 

I have gone fully into this ind 
support by unexaggerated detail n 
ion that the rug lover, no matter V 
general experience and the books 
have read, who goes to an Orienta 
for antiques, without the advice 0 
pert, is courting trouble. What 
a dilettante have against one of th 
fessionals, with his lifetime of ins! 
daily experience in every detail of 
craft, backed by an instinct inherit 
generations of trading forbears. 
deeper the amateur’s feeling for 1 
heavier his handicap of stirred er 
Perhaps he will not show them, 
acute antagonist well knows that t 
there, and as easily measures thei 
Between the rug lover and his belov 
will always stand this keen, obsec 
smiling but ironic figure of the | 
dealer, who outgrew his first love 0 
weaves with his youth and can Nl 
tenderly but appraisingly upon the 
of his advantage and calculating JU! 
to use it. . 

I do not try to explain the deale! 
been writing about; he is the Orien 
tradiction. On the whole, the rugs! 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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A new high-grade closed car of exceptional room- 
iness—at a very low price. Seats five passengers in 
real comfort. Broad doors. Room to enter or 
leave without obliging occupant of folding seat to 
getout. Built complete by Studebaker—body and 
i chassis. World’s most powerful car of its size. Any 
E Studebaker dealer will be glad to show it to you. 
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Fabric that you like to 
wear. Fine, soft, dur- 
able. Comfort-cut. 
Roomy all over. Pearl 
buttons. Strongseams. 
Staunch_buttonholes. 


That’s Dollar Topkis. 


Men’s Union Suits, 
$1.00; Shirts and 
Drawers, 75c each; 
Boys’ Union, 75c; 
Girls’ Bloomer 
Union, 75c; Chil- 
dren’s Waist Union 
Suits, 75c. In Can- 
ada, Men’s Union 
Suits, $1.50. 


Look for this label— 


THE SATURDAY 


Your dollar is still ““The Almighty Dollar” 
if you use it to buy a Topkis Union Suit. 


Here’s how the tremendous value in 
Topkis came about. 


Men wanted a union suit cut along big, 
manly lines. They wanted fine, long-wearing 
fabric and dependable workmanship. They 
wanted all this for a dollar. 


So we gave them Dollar Topkis. 


It meant selling millions of union suits 
to make the price possible. The men who 
wanted Topkis bought millions. 


That’s why you can get this astounding 
underwear value today for only a dollar. 


Ask your dealer to show you Topkis. 


Write for free illustrated booklet 


Torkis BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 
General Sales Offices: 95 Worth St., at Broadway, New York 


Underwear 
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(Continued from Page 92) 
directly from him were worth the money. 
A few were really bargains; the others, in 
the present low state of the Oriental- 
rug market in the United States, could 
be bought as cheaply in New York. Of 
the rugs obtained through him from the 
old gentleman, with the exception of the 
Ghiordes they were all genuine enough, but 
not exceptional enough to warrant any 
particular enthusiasm on the part of an ex- 
pert. I have no doubt that the dealer 
made enough on them to compensate him 
for any inroads that may have been made 
previously upon his ‘‘20 per cent” profit. 

Often, since, I have wondered about an- 
other adventure that I had with my friend 
the dealer. Two American ladies of prom- 
inence came to Constantinople with one 
of the great excursion ships and professed 
admiration for my rugs, particularly those 
I had acquired from the old gentleman. 
They asked me to arrange with the dealer 
to have them see his collection at the old 
man’s house, with a possibility that they 
might buy the lot. But the dealer could 
not do that. 

In the first place the old gentleman 
loathed parting with any of his rugs, and 


| only culled them a piece at a time from his 


walls when he could no longer put off his 
obligations. Then he didn’t like Chris- 
tians, especially Christian womenkind, and 
he would regard their presence in his house 
asaprofanation. Butmy friend knew ofan- 
other Turkish private gentleman who might 
be willing to dispose of some of his rugs. 
He, too, was old and in somewhat reduced 
circumstances, and he had a very fine col- 
lection. My friend would have to find out, 
though, if he would agree to receiving 
Christians, and that would take a little 
time. 

It took two days, but at the appointed 
hour he appeared with a very handsome 
carriage and we drove over the bridge across 
the Golden Horn, beyond St. Sophia and 
the bazaars of Stamboul, almost to the 
Yeni Kapu, or Gate of the Byzantines, in 
the massive crumbling walls that still sur- 
round the ancient city. Here we stopped 
before a plain but substantial Turkish 
house, as usual of wood and unpainted, and 
were provided with soft felt slippers to slip 
over our infidel feet before we crossed the 
threshold. We thought we caught tinkles 
of silvery laughter as we passed the latticed 
windows that guarded the women’s quar- 
ters, but a dignified serving man received 
us at the door and led us up two flights of 
stairs to the third story before we had time 
to verify the impression. That the walls 
and hallway were rather bare did not par- 
ticularly strike us, for in the Western sense 
Turkish houses seem devoid of furniture. 


A Well-Set Stage 


On the third floor we were very graciously 
received, first by the son of the house, a 
star-eyed young man with tenderly curling 
black mustaches that would have made his 
fortune in the movies; and then by his 
father, a burly, gray-haired old buck of a 
he-Turk who looked exactly as if he had 
been cut from the chromo on a package of 
Turkish cigarettes. He had been sitting 
with half a dozen of his cronies, their water 
pipes gurgling pithily, on a sort of raised 
platform that ran around the room, when 
we entered, and after the introduction he 
resumed his seat, folding his legs in front 
of his stomach like the legs of a collapsible 
chair, and pulled away at his water pipe as 
if nothing had happened. The inevitable 
coffee and cigarettes were served, and then 
followed a calm exchange of the polite 
amenities. 

The rugs we had been brought to see 
hung upon the walls. They were mostly 
Anatolians, a Kir Shehr, a Yuruk, two or 
three Akhissars, that resemble Ghiordes as 
a rhinestone resembles a diamond, and 
many ifulahs. They failed to prove jinter- 
esting and we wore led away into another 
room hung with Cashmeres and rugs from 
Central Asia. Here I thought the two ladies 
would be literally jaw-boned into buying 
in self-defense, for father and son, even the 
cronies, joined forces with our guide in his 
vociferous onslaught. But the ladies proved 
hardened specimens of the genus bargain 
hunter, and eventually we made our escape 
with pockets intact, promising to come, per- 
haps, another day when we might be better 


Apri; 


able to agree on prices. Perfect 
and hospitable to the last, the 1) 
moniously sped their departing 
to the forcing of little gifts of 


had met on the a of my Visi 
ladies. Nor had they any such’ 
we had seen, for I made it my | 
find out. At the time I said ; 

the dealer, for I thought it po| 
I might have mistaken the how 
never really believed that, and ; 

spective sharpens with the dista 
to perceive clear confirmation ¢ 
ficiality that hung about it tha 
the light .of subsequent revelat. 
wondering if our guide did no 
house and the host, his son and } 
too—and, if our ears did not deci 
tinkling voices behind the lattic. 
put on a show, for our benefit. jj 
capable of it. 

These experiences of mine in j 
Oriental rugs in Oriental lands : 
tradictory that they rebel agair 
tempt of mine to converge then 
logical set of conclusions. The 
they have left on my own mind is 
that I don’t know anything abov 
rugs and am never likely to k' 
more. And this in spite of some 
common opportunities. 


Washing and Doctor 


If the reader is ready to agree, | 
ask him to ponder my convicti) 
himself isn’t likely to know mu 
he is of the common or ordin: 
mortals, and that he will be be 
the long run if he stays at home 
his Oriental rugs from his local d 
that acute gentleman match. 
against the Hast, and, if plund 
game, try your hand ‘at plund: 
You will at least have the adva 
contest on your home grounds. 

Roughly speaking, all rugs a 
into two groups, antiques and 
though the term semiantique is 
plied to rugs forty or fifty years 
have not been treated in any way) 
although going through the nat 
process, have not quite attain 
beauty of antiques. Antiques 1 
least fifty years old—that is, | 
have been made prior to the in 
of aniline dyes—and, except fo 
and the toning down of the co 
comes from time and usage, the} 
have been altered since they cam 
weaver’s hands. Because of the 
of the wools used in the old day 
mony of their colors, the enduring 
their purely vegetable dyes, tl 
nature of their designs and thé 
sheen imparted to the pile by th 
light of Oriental interiors and 
kneading of bare feet over a long 
years, antique rugs generally are 
perior to moderns, and comme 
prices. Naturally ‘this gives ris 
imitations. 

Modern rugs immeasurably ( 
all other possible classifications 
and vary all the way from rugs 
good in every respect as antiql 
most horrible concoctions of a! 
and the German loom, turned 0 
every phase of Western taste. 
rugs form so completely the body 
trade that, with the exception 
piece here and there which fall 
hands of the antique dealers or F 
lectors almost immediately, it m 
that only modern rugs are now 
into this country. 

Practically every piece broug 
United States goes direct from tl 
house to a chemical bath, W 
treated to the process called ‘ 
by the trade, and ‘“doctoring 
public in general. 

However—and this should } 
sized—the use of this process } 
marily for the purpose of maki! 
rugs out of new ones, nor wo 
table dealer attempt to pass off 0 

(Continued on Page 9 
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No larger than a letterhead, weighs only eleven 
pounds—easily portable— never in the way. This 
machine is unfailingly accurate and amazingly 
speedy. Its life is the lifetime of your business. And 
it costs less than any other machine of its type. No 
wonder business shows an increasing preference 
for the compact and sturdy Burroughs Calculator. 


Call our local office for a free demonstration. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6271 SECOND BOULEVARD DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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CiHE NICKEL LUNCH# 


OW easy it is to get hungry 

about eleven o’clock in the 
morning. Breakfast is a faint 
memory and lunch is two busy 
hours away. 
There’s nothing like Planters 
Pennant Peanuts for ‘‘emer- 
gency rations”. Not merely be- 
cause they taste so good but 
also because they are the most 
nutritious of foods. Every 
Planters peanut is big and 


plump. They’re roasted thor- 
oughly, dipped in butter to keep 
them fresh and crisp—then 
salted to your taste. 

Buy a bag of Pennant Brand 
peanuts. Slip them in your 
desk. They’re good at any time 
of day and as wholesome as a 
ray of sunshine. 

Even though taken from the 
Planters can, and sold in the 


Planters jar, they are not 
Planters Salted Peanuts unless 
they are in the glassine bag 
with the “Planters” name and 
“Mr. Peanut” on it. 


DE Co., Suffolk, Va., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., San Francisco, 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Toronto 


PYertas 


PENNANT 


MR. PEANUT 
"REG, U.S, PAT. OFF. 
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(Continued from Page 94) 
washed rugs upon a customer as an antique. 
The rug is bathed in a weak solution of 
oxalic acid or some other chemical, to sub- 
due its naturally bright sharp colors to the 
blended. tones more in harmony with the 
furnishings of our modern homes, and to 
give its pile the soft silky gloss that the 
trade demands. But there are dealers of 
no repute, and many thousands of cus- 
tomers who do not know the difference be- 
tween the shine of the washed rug and the 
sheen of the pure, or untreated one. The 
temptation, sometimes, to allow the cus- 
tomer to think what he pleases must be 
very great. 

It does not require any considerable 
skill to tell the difference between the gloss 
of the washed rug and the luster of the 
natural one, however. They resemble each 
other as paste resembles a pearl. An un- 
treated rug, especially an antique, appears 
light and glossy, but with the contrasts be- 
tween the colors clearly marked, when the 
nap runs away from you; rich and dark, 
and without luster, if you view it against 
the pile. In a washed rug the sheen is ex- 
cessive and silvery, and the colors seem 


| all mixed up, as indeed they are to a certain 


extent. The artificiality is apparent, like 
rouge instead of rose on the schoolgirl’s 
cheeks. Nevertheless, it is a fact that the 
artificial sheen and colors all messed to- 
gether of washed rugs is preferred by most 
people with little taste or knowledge of 
Oriental rugs, to the natural beauties of 
the pure rug. 

The faked or doctored rug is an entirely 
different matter, a product of the Orient 
fabricated with the deliberate intent to 
deceive, and should be carefully distin- 
guished from the washed rug as referred 
to here, although the Oriental washes rugs 
too. There may be some secret methods of 
faking antiques, but the known processes 
are childishly direct and, however effective, 
involve hardly more than infinite patience 
and a naively cunning hand labor. The 
most primitive method is to expose the rug 
to strong sunlight, dirt and hard usage for 
a period extending over weeks and some- 
times months, in the streets. The traveler 
in Tiflis or in some parts of Constantinople 
can, if he has a mind to, walk or drive for 
days over a succession of carpets laid out 
upon the stones in the dirty little byways 
of the bazaar. Camels and goats add their 
mite to the contributions of the passing 
throng, which gives of its best to further the 
aspirations of the dealer in the aging of his 
all too patently new weaves. When man 
and creature and weather have done all 
that could be expected of them the owner 
takes his rug inside and cleans it up with 
coffee grounds, chloride of lime or lemon 
juice, runs it between hot rollers anointed 
with wax or glycerin, and finally buries it in 
the moldy earth beneath his floors to mature, 
against the day of the expected customer. 


Tricks of the Fakers 


A rug treated so, looks common, and it 
is common. Nobody is fooled but the veri- 
est greenhorn, but there are lots of him 
always running around loose in the rug 
bazaars. Look at the selvage and the 
fringes; you can see that they are new. Look 
at the back, and at the overcasting along 
the sides, and see where and how much 
they have been worn. Nine times out of 
ten these rugs have been dyed with anilines, 
and if you will part the pile you will find 
down next the roots a different color, or a 
pair of colors, instead of only a darker shade 
of the one at the surface. Vegetable dyes, 
when new, fade in sunlight and water quite 
as surely as anilines, but they do not dis- 
integrate into their composite colors as the 
anilines do. For instance, an old rug of 
rose color will have faded to a lighter rose 
at the top than at the roots, but it will be 
rose all through, while the aniline rug will 
show rose at the top and, underneath, 
stains of purple and red, or even a ghastly 
blue. As all old rugs are vegetable dyed, 
this is one of the stock tests. 


The sign manual of the amateur is the. 


test he invariably applies, and his faith in 
it. Put vulgarly, he spits on his handker- 
chief and scrubs at the rug with all his 
might. Then he is worried to discover if 
what comes off is a smear of color or wool 
fibers. And if he finds a stain on the hand- 
kerchief or the salivated spot has an acrid 
smell he is off that rug for life. The stain 
may indicate aniline and the smell chemical 


treatment, but I never found the test con-. 


elusive and I never saw a professional apply 
it. At best it is only a rough guide, or of 


Ap 


i 


real value in the hands of one 
edge is such that he doesn’t y 
A better way is to scrub the 
and water where some brillia) 
as red or green, adjoins the y 
it dry. If the white shows ay 
ish tinge your rug is aniline d 
needn’t bother any more abo! 

A modern rug made with y 
and untreated is more diffieul 
an antique, and there isnore 
your knowledge of design, of w 
ods, and what your eye may | 
experience. It greatly helps 
Shirvans, for instance—thoug 
ers possess kindred characteri; 
antiques both warp and weft 
white wool, while in modern: 
usually gray or brown wool , 
wool or cotton. Burning th 
lighted match may tell you 
wool is good or mixed with 
fabric, but it won’t tell you 
the other values in the Tug w 
possessed of so much suppleme 
edge that you don’t need th 
you know that in the old day: 
could not obtain black from y 
and were reduced to making it 
ral black wool was not availal 
filings steeped in vinegar, wi 
the wool fibers much more | 
vegetable dyes, you will dc 
upon the excessively worn 
pared with the other colors i in 
proof of its antiquity. That y 
conclusion in the matter of the’ 
I got in Batum, and my knoy 
no more use to me than yours) 
if the wicked old man who 1 
has used a piece of pumicest 
down the blacks. 


The Helpless Ama 


Painting with deft touches fr 
hair brush, weighting to stiffe 
tearing out irregular pieces 
fabric and putting old patch 
favorite devices of the Orient: 
doing of his innocent O 
and I do not know how to tell 
of any rule that will enable h 
the cunning artificer, except b; 
tion of that understanding whi 
hands turns him into a fool fc 

The one successful way of f 
rugs, and the one most pra 
there is sufficient skill and the 
ising enough to make it wo 
weave the new rug of wool un 
an old rug whose decrepitud 
past commercial value. 
have the natural sheen 
through long usage, and 
of a real antique. To gild 
maker will rub it down in spots 
stone, and maybe he won't. 
punch a hole through it wit 
patch it gratuitously with t 
another ancient wreck, or ¢ 
cunning appreciation of the 
old barbarian hands. Whatev« 
no mechanical or chemical tes 
his fraud. To see through it thi 
call upon his knowledge of t 
ties which characterized the we 
of the period and kind which 
before him purports to repre: 
they have been carefully pres 
artificer, the expert may hi 
ceived and years pass before 
found out. Of such a nati 
spurious Ghiordes passed off 
old gentleman, of unforgetta 
I forgive him, but I shall neve 

It is because, then, that I: 
viding line between the false 
in Oriental rugs too uncertain 
by simple tests in the hands 0 
that I counsel him to enlist tl 
local dealer, rather than seal 
his own, in his quest for the 
fancy. The dealer knows; tha 
It is the business of his life to 
the amateur, however much h 
books and the comparatively ! 
may pass beneath his hands 
equip himself to cope with wi 
sharp as his and twice as U 
His knowledge in any given | 
to be general, while the dealer 
It is the amateur’s business 
dealer, and to pick him first uj 
tation for honesty and truthi 
you really cannot know thai 
unless you have lived in the si 
near by, with him. 


~~ Editor’s Note—This is the last of 


Mr. Strand. 
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a. CARS RORaeL ELEN Esl TEN YEARS 


HE popular reception given the New Franklin is inspired 

by a style leadership and performance which will endure. 
Design fundamentals and detail are correct. There has been no 
compromise in quality. The result is a car which will be correct 
in style and actively in service ten years from now. Sales 
already point to it as the leading value in the fine car field. 
This longer, lower-slung, high-powered Franklin, with custom 
features, makes ownership a delight. 


SEDAN - SPORT SEDAN -: TOURING + SPORT RUNABOUT 
COUPE - CABRIOLET - ENCLOSED-DRIVE LIMOUSINE 


Franklin Series 11 is ready for the road, completely equipped with appropriate accessories, 
spare tire and cover—all included in the catalog price. Only tax and freight are extra. 
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“Personally,” he said, ‘‘I believe I’d just 
as soon have a burglar around the house.” 

Mr. Bradley nodded. 

“You're right, Joe,” he agreed; adding 
rather irrelevantly, ‘“you know you’ve got 
aright to shoot a burglar—the law says so.” 

Mrs. Bradley looked thoughtful. 

“Mr. Bellows,” she commented, ‘‘was 
indeed a very, very nice young man, 
though a burglar.” 


qr 


T WAS two weeks before Paul felt that 

it would not be foolhardy to call again 
at the Bradley house. He had seen Cyn- 
thia twice in Manhattan, and had 
almost sobbed his regret at what- 
ever he had done. 

“T erred,” he pleaded, ‘‘and I 
rueit. But please, dear Cynthia, 
do not sever our relations.” 

“Tt wasjust unfortunate, Paul,” 
she smiled in spite of herself. ‘‘We 
were feeling so bad, so terrible, 
and—and—and your coming in 
to tell us that—that ‘hoy’ was a 
ship was just out of place. I 
understand, Paul; don’t worry. 
Wait a little while.” 

She had been in low spirits, 
and his own heart ached at the 
thought of what she was having 
to go through. The payment of 
the money Mr. Bradley had spent 
on the ridged table knife was due 
the following week, and as yet 
there was no indication at all that 
it could be met. Neither she nor 
Joe earned enough to save much, 
and all this little had been in the 
sum Mr. Bradley had turned over 
to the pewter magnates. 

Paul’s first visit after the fuss 
brought him to the Bradley home 
shortly after noon on Saturday. 
He had just reached the gate of 
the little house near the edge of 
the woods, when through it flashed 
ablurred gray figure. It cut across 
the street and stretched out into 
a tremendous gallop across astub- 
ble field. 

Transfixed, Paul stared and identified it 
finally as Mr. Bradley. As he stood there, 
Joe followed, but stopped at the gate. 
Cupping his hands he shouted after his 
father. 

“Step on it, pop! Don’t be late!” 

He turned around then and saw Paul. 

‘It’s Uncle Cedric,” he explained. ‘‘He’s 
dying again.” 

He went with Joe into the house. 

mene is Uncle Cedric?” he asked Cyn- 
thia. 

““He’s grandfather’s brother,” she ex- 
plained. ‘‘He’s a queer old Englishman, 
very sweet in his odd way, but he has a 
down on the world.’”’ She waved vaguely 
toward the woods. ‘He has a little hut out 
there in those woods that he built himself. 
He cooks his own food and never comes out 
and Bae? has anything to do with any- 


“Ah, ” Paul said, 
cluse!”” 

“He scratches a good deal,”’ Joe volun- 
teered. ‘‘He’s great on scratching.” 

““Acne,’”’ Paul diagnosed the trouble. 
“‘That’s a postular eruption.” He turned 
to Cynthia. ‘Before I took up cross-word 
puzzles,”’ he said brightly, “‘I didn’t know 
that at all! Acne—postular eruption.” He 
looked around inquiringly. “‘Where’s Mrs. 
Bradley?” 

Cynthia answered. 

“‘She’s gone to see Silas Gallup to beg 
for a month’s extension on the mortgage.”’ 
She spoke without hope. “Perhaps some- 
thing will turn up.” 

“And what did you mean,” Paul asked, 
suddenly recalling Joe’s curious statement, 
“by saying your Uncle Cedric was dying 
again?” 

Cynthia smiled. 

“Oh, Joe is unkind,” she said. ‘Uncle 
Cedric is nervous about himself. Alone 
out there, he gets an idea every so often 
that he is about to die, and sends word for 
dad to come to him.”’ 

Joe sneered. 

“Tt’s like a fire house,’ he explained. 
‘“‘People rush in here all hours of the day 
and night with word that Uncle Cedric 
wants pop to come at once. Pop springs 
into his clothes, slides down the brass pole 
and lights out across the fields. So far,’’ he 


“an anchoret, or re- 
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(Continued from Page 50) 


added, ‘‘we’ve had nothing but false 
alarms.” 

“And does he dote on his Uncle Cedric so 
much?” 

“Dote?”’ 

“Yes; is he inordinately fond of him?” 


The Bradley boy laughed sardonically. 

“Uncle Cedric’s got a lot of jack salted 
away out there in those woods,” he said. 
“‘He’s a miser. He’s told us so. He’s told 
Cynthia. And when he dies, we get it. 
And when he sends word that he’s dying, 
we have to hustle. We can’t afford to be 
late. There are a few last words we want to 
hear—they’ll tell us where this money is.”’ 


“Joe is cruel,’’ Cynthia declared. “We— 
I love Uncle Cedric, but +—’ 
“But just now,’ ’ Joe broke i in, glaring for 


some unaccountable reason at Paul, ‘‘we 
need money !”’ 
The door opened and Mrs. Bradley 


entered. 

She said ‘‘Oh!”’ when she saw Paul, and 
then added soothingly, ““Now, Paul, you 
just be quiet. We’re all your friends. Be 
quiet now.’”’ And she sidled nervously 
around him. Joe laughed oafishly. 

“T’m not the only one that thinks it,” 
he jeered at his sister meaningly, and Cyn- 
thia flushed angrily. Paul’s face bore a 
blank expression. 

Mrs. Bradley sat down with a sigh. 

“Silas Gallup is a hard man,”’ she said 
sadly, shaking her head. “It’s no use, 
children.” 

“You mean he would not hearken to 
your plea?”’ 

Paul’s voice showed his concern, but 
Mrs. Bradley looked at him suspiciously. 
Joe refused to take this news of her failure 
seriously. 

“Keep your head up, mom,” he said, 
with a significant jerk of his head. “We 


got another alarm from the woods a few 
minutes ago. Pop’s answered it full steam 
ahead, dog-gone the torpedoes. The Her- 
mit of the Yosemite Valley claims to be 
breathing his last again.” 

“Joe,” Mrs. Bradley murmured, “you 
mustn’t say dog-gone; it isn’t nice.” 

“Tt’s argot, or patois, Mrs. Bradley.” 
Paul was anxious to fan any spark of 
camaraderie. ‘It is not banned by all so- 
ciety.” 

Both Joe and Mrs. Bradley showed their 
bewilderment, and Cynthia shot Paul a 
glance of warning and shook her head for 
him to remain a nonparticipant. 


Cynthia Was Gazing at 

the Leaping, Bounding 

Cross:Word:Puzzle Cham: 

pion of New York City, 

as He Raced Across the 

Lea, the Fen and the st.— 
Abbr. 


ee 
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“Tf I have erred ——”’ he began, when 
Joe, after a glance out of the window, in- 
terrupted. 

“Here’s pop,” he announced. “He 
doesn’t look any too frisky; Uncle Cedric 
must have pulled through.”’ 

Mr. Bradley entered the house. He saw 
Paul and ignored him. 

“Uncle Cedric,”’ he said to the others, 
“is very low. He had about given up hope, 
but he picked up a little and told me finally 
that he wouldn’t need me, that he felt all 
right again.’”’ He shook his head. ‘I don’t 
know,” he added in a voice that may or 
may not have held sorrow. 

““A man of ,his age and status,” Paul 
commented, ‘‘has generally reached the 
nadir of physical resistance.” 

Nobody understanding, nobody replied 
to this. Mr. Bradley sat down and looked 
questioningly at his wife. She shook her 
head. 

“Mr. Gallup is a hard, hard man, 
father,’ she said. Pain shot through Mr. 
Bradley’s eyes. ‘‘He’s coming ” She 
glanced toward the window as footsteps 
sounded on the porch. “That may be 
him now.” 


” 


Cynthia answered the knoc g 
lowed Silas Gallup back into tho 
stood for a minute looking aro f 
before he addressed the father, } 

“Well, Bradley,” he said, ca 
called on me this afternoon wit] 
I hope it isn’t—I hope it has 
gerated. The situation in the rey 
present is such that I couldn’t a\y 
regardethe letter of an agreemei, 
tract.a f 

Paul rose uncomfortably. ] 
feel that he should remain du 
versation so personal. fF 

But Cynthia got up also anc) 
to him 

“Don’ t go now,” she said. “ 

Her eyes p \ 


he muy 


to be here with me.” 
was afraid. 
“Tf it will allay ire,” 
will stay.” 
Mr. Gallup caught his words 
“Tre!”’ he said genially: “Si) 
cross-word puzzler too!” 
Paul looked self-conscious. | 
“Tiat does not seem to maa 
he said, “I might introduce m 
name is Paul j 
“Mr. Bradley! Mr. Bradley 
A child’s voice rang outside t) 
Something in the note, somethii| 
brought them all to their feet.) 
“Mr. Bradley! The hermit j 
He’s dying again! He says hurt! 
It was the regular bearer of { 
Muttering to himself, Mr. Brat: 
across the room, snatched up |) 
darted out of the room. Her 
porch before stopping. The nex 
thrust his head in thx 
spoke excitedly. 
“Don’t go, Mr. GI 
gasped. “Stay here 
back! I—I may beabl 
little thing up all righ 


He was off again, an, 
time word came back, 
from the sidewalk. 
viously a message for 

“Don’t let him geta 
him there until I get 
hear?’ 

Mr. Gallup observer 
ried maneuvers with s 
ishment. | 

“T say ——” he ] 
Paul sprang to his feet. 
den impulse to be out 
personal matter mov 
take advantage of thi 
nity to leave. 

Ly By uM follow in Mr. 
wake,” he explained | 
“There may be so m 
yon woods that I'll | 
Hope I may see you é 

He dashed out of th 
followed the elder Bra 
the stubble field. 


Iv 


E COULD not ov 

Bradley. Nobo 
have. The nephew of’ 
grasping at a last stra’ 
madly across the field 
the path through the! 
had made up his mind: 
beg Uncle Cedric, provided hi 
alive, to allow him to have som¢ 
quest at once, to stave off this ca 
lurked in Silas Gallup. He mea 
on it. 

But a hundred yards behind, E 
in hot pursuit, scarcely consci 
fact that he had little or no pur} 
ing thus to the possible } ‘deathbe 
mit. But there being, on the oth 
reason why he should turn back, 

He came at length to a cleai 
woods. Facing it was a rudely 
room shanty, seemingly all sw 
and patches and cloth stuffings 
identified at once as the old 
castle. Gathered about the a 
in cautiously, was a group of § 
barefooted and wide-eyed. 
charge. 

“‘Disperse!” he shouted at th 
perse, gamins! You are ha 
man! Disperse!’’ ; 

Baffled by his utterances, th 
move at first; but there was 0 
his menacing gestures. They 
the edge of the clearing, app 
(Continued on Page 
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‘ontinued from Page 98) 

stare at him as at a dying hermit. 
eyed the situation and, finding it 
started to enter the hut. And at 
sent the door was barred—barred 
‘ppearance of Mr. Bradley, who, 
/ staring blankly and brow knitted, 
J-e a full moment before speaking. 
‘jead,” he said finally. 


? 


ead.” Mr. Bradley’s voice was 
extinct as he added, “‘He died 
laughing!” ; 

Paul objected, “that was inane. 
 Jon’t arouse risibilities.”’ 
ied laughing,’ Mr. Bradley re- 
|'He was pretty nearly gone when 
rhere, but he recognized me. He 
) eak, tried to tell me something— 
‘ he laughed.” 
. was there to laugh at?” Paul in- 
‘Surely you did not select such a 
,arrate a comic mot.” 
ied laughing,” Mr. Bradley re- 
ionotonously. ‘There was no 
1in his eyes, or on his face at all; 
,soked directly at me and said, 


vhat?”’ 

ighed, ‘Ha-ha,’ and that was all.’”’ 
ook his head. 

3 inane,” he repeated. ‘‘Such an 
jot apt.” 
jadley recovered something of his 
yind, at the same time, some of his 
i to Paul. He glanced about 
‘id saw the small boys. 
es here,” he ordered Paul, ‘until 
enold, the undertaker, know. I'll 
yiis place on the way home.” 
. down the path. Paul called 
i 


me again, Mr. Bradley—the old 
ally laughed at you?”’ 

ladley repeated his story. 

ist looked up at me,” he said, 
ézhed, ‘Ha-ha,’ most mirthlessly.” 
ye was gone. Paul sat down on a 
the door of the hut, very, very 
and then he walked over to the 
1 began talking with them. 

der man went slowly down the 
jh, cut across a field to the street 
yed at Rabenold’s tiny office. Then 
ued down the street to his home. 
a was heavy. He thought of Silas 
yiat hard, hard man, waiting in his 
éd of his wife and children. Noth- 
of a miracle could save them from 
chat Silas Gallup had in store for 


sg the street, he looked up and 
‘Gallup pacing up and down im- 
| on the front porch. He gave a 
of glad surprise when he saw Mr. 
And leaped from the porch to meet 
e gate. 

‘i the champion?’”’ he demanded. 
évho?”’ 

aine, the cross-word-puzzle cham- 
\.ere is he? Is he coming back 


,him!” Mr. Bradley answered 

“IL suppose so. My Uncle Cedric 
iul’s waiting down there for the 

e2r, 

jllup tapped his fingers together. 

Jait for him,” he said. “I’d like to 
Inds with him and talk to him 

Snething.”’ 

¢ man to his taste,”” Mr. Bradley 

1 went on into the house. His wife 
lren looked up anxiously as he 

i He shook his head slowly. 

| do you mean?” Joe asked. “No 

ono money?”’ 

ie 

€ panic-stricken at what this 

) ley were all on their feet. 

‘ Mr. Bradley said. ‘He died 

n_ He never said a word. He was 

/ ome. He just laughed—that was 


ithe had some money!” Joe was 
| He said so! Did you look?” 
allup stepped in the door and 
lially. 

ute I saw that young lad,” he 
knew he was a keen one. 


Just 
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imagine, meeting the city cross-word- 
puzzle champion way out here in Staten 
Island! Ill wait until he comes back.” 

Joe lowered his voice for his father. 

‘Another one,” he explained, jerking his 
head toward the door. ‘‘The minute Cyn- 
thia told him who her cuckoo boy friend 
was he began frothing at the mouth. 
Wants to meet Paul Paine! Wants to 
shake hands with him! Wants to shake 
hands with the champion!’’ He snorted 
with disgust. 

Mr. Gallup paused at the window. 

“T want to ask Mr. Paine about a five- 
letter word I ran against last night,’’ he 
explained. “It doesn’t look right, but he’ll 
know.” 

He withdrew his head and resumed his 
nervous pacing up and down the porch. 

Mr. Bradley whispered to his son. 

“Has he forgot about the mortgage?’’ he 
asked. ‘“‘Has he said anything about it?’”’ 

Joe shook his head. 

“Not since he learned who Paul Paine 
was,” he replied. 

There was nothing more they could do. 
Cynthia stood at the window, looking out 
thoughtfully toward the woods. Poor old 
Uncle Cedric! She was sorry, always had 
been, for his eccentricities, for whatever it 
was that had driven him out of the society 
of people. A mean, crotchety, old misan- 
thrope, and unfortunate. 

Somehow she did not blame him for 
laughing, as unloyal as it sounded in her 
thoughts. They had stood around so ob- 
viously in wait for the money he was sup- 
posed to have. And yet whatever emotions 
her father might have had at the death, as 
slender as his would have been at the death 
of a man so remote in traits and under- 
standing, could scarcely have maintained 
themselves in the confusion of these more 
personal calamities. 

An hour passed, and then Silas Gallup 
came into the room again. He had his 
watch in his hand. His fever of cross-word- 
puzzle excitement apparently had worn off. 

“Well, Bradley,’’ he said, ‘‘we’d better 
get back to business. The champion evi- 
dently is not coming here again. I’m 
sorry; but business is business, Bradley. 
Have you the payment or not?” 

“A hard, hard man,’”’ Mrs. Bradley com- 
mented, picking up her 1901-model sweater, 
now nearly half finished. 

Mr. Bradley rose wearily. A 

“T haven’t, Mr. Gallup. I have been un- 
fortunate. I was ——”’ 

Mr. Gallup clucked his tongue. 

“Don’t go into it,” he said. “Yes or no 
is enough. I don’t want to seem mean, but 
business is business. The time is up today. 
You knew that three months ago. I can’t 
feel responsible. A week from today I’ll 
have to offer the place for sale.’’ 

“Mr. Gallup!”’ pleaded Cynthia piti- 
fully. 

Mr. Gallup raised his hand. 

“T’m sorry, young lady,” he said, “but 
business is HH 

“Mr. Bradley! Mr. Bradley!” 

Joe was at the window. 

“Tt’s Paine,” he said; “he’s running 
across the field.’”’ He sat down again, dis- 
appointed. ‘‘He probably wants to tell 
Cynthia that the three-letter word is 
‘sol.’ ” 

But Cynthia was oblivious of the jape. 
She was gazing at the leaping, bounding 
cross-word-puzzle champion of New York 
City, as he raced across the lea, the fen and 
the st.—abbr. 

“He’s got a box under his arm!’ she 
said suddenly. “‘He’s got news!” 

The Bradleys were crowding to the door 
excitedly. They met the champion in the 
hall. Unable to speak, he pushed the tin 
box he carried into Mr. Bradley’s hands. 

“The money!” he gasped finally. ‘Uncle 
Cedric’s money!”’ 

The old man wrenched it open. As large 
as a shoe box, it was stuffed with one and 
two dollar bills, packed in bundles, filling 
it to the top. For a second no one spoke, 
and then Joe and Mr. Bradley began a 
hasty count. Then they stood up. 

“One thousand three hundred and fif- 
teen dollars,” Mr. Bradley exclaimed. 
“Wnough and more!” 
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He counted out six hundred dollars, the 
amount due Silas Gallup, and handed the 
bundle to him. But Mr. Gallup was talk- 
ing with Paul. 

“‘T saw that puzzle you did in seven min- 
utes sixteen and eight-seventeenth seconds, 
Mr. Paine,’’ he said admiringly, “‘and I 
tried it myself. Really, you must be a 
genius! I couldn’t make it in less than two 
hours and a quarter.” 

He felt a touch on his arm. 

“The money, Mr. Gallup,’’ Mr. Bradley 
was saying. 

Silas Gallup, without looking up, with- 
out counting, accepted the money and 
thrust it unnoticed into his pocket. 

“T’d like for you to come to dinner at 
my house sometime,” Silas Gallup contin- 
ued. ‘‘I’d like to show you a collection of 
first-edition cross-word-puzzle books that 
I’ve got.” 

Then, with affable farewells, he took his 
leave. 

Vv 

T WAS not until all had sat down for 

dinner that anyone was allowed to ask, 
per orders of Mrs. Bradley, how the daz- 
zled cross-word-puzzle champion had found 
the money. 

“No,” Mrs. Bradley had said, ‘‘leave 
Paul alone now. Don’t you people bother 
him. Let the boy rest, and then when we 
get a nice hot dinner on the table, and he is 
feeling all right again after his run, he can 
tell us. Don’t any of you try to rush our 
Paul.” 

Mr. Bradley slapped him on the back 
and Joe called him old man. And then they 
sat down. 

“T opine,’”’ -he said finally, “lest you 
think it savors of gas, that I owe it all to 
cross-word puzzles. I. e., it was a word I 
learned in a cross-word puzzle that donated 
the clew to me. The moment that Mr. 
Bradley Af 

“Pop,” corrected Mr. Bradley. “Call 
me pop.” 

““When pop told me that the recluse had 
laughed during his demise, it occurred to 
me, as I averred to him, that it was inane. 
Demising people don’t laugh. Also there 
was no comic mien to his visage. It seemed 
to me that he must have been essaying to 
tell Mr. Bradley—pop—where the moneys 
were cached. . 

“Then it flashed on me where the moneys 
were. I queried the gamins, and they told 
me of a hedge running across the lea abut- 
ting the woods. The lads and I trekked over 
to this hedge and found a kennel, a sort of 
small house, adjoining the hedge; but the 
lads told me that no canine had ever lived 
in it, that it was believed to be a possession 
of the anchoret. 

“T pulled the refuse from its entry and 
groped within. Almost interred in mire, I 
found this box. I opened it—and there the 
money was.” 

“But how,” Cynthia insisted, ‘“‘did you 
know enough to look there?” 

“That,’’ explained Paul, “was where 
the cross-word puzzle helped me. Uncle 
Cedric was not laughing at—at pop. He 
was essaying to tell him that he should 
scan the haha.” 

“The what?” 

“The haha. H-a-h-a, haha. It isa word 
of four letters meaning a hedge, seldom or 
never used in this country, except in puz- 
zles, but familiar enough in England, Uncle 
Cedrie’s early home. It sounds like a mani- 
festation of risibility, but it is actually a 
hedge. [ ——” 

Joe spoke up admiringly. 

“There may be something in those 
cross-word puzzles, after all. There’s no 
telling,’ he said to his father, ‘““when a case 
like this will come up, is there? Can you 
imagine!”’ 

**Paul’s a mighty smart boy,”’ Mr. Brad- 
ley agreed. 

Cynthia looked across the table, her eyes 
laughing, and winked at the smart boy, an 
incident that so unnerved him that he tried 
to cover his confusion by passing his plate. 

“May I have another dram of water, 
Mrs. Bradley?”’ he asked. 

Mrs. Bradley looked at him fondly. 

“Don’t call me Mrs. Bradley, Paul,’’ she 
said. ‘Call me mom.” 
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are 
figures 
costing 


OT only in clerical 
salaries, but in delays, 
confusion, risk and 
worry—how heavy a price are 
you paying for figures? Most 
business men are astounded 
when they find out. 


How much time does 
an error cost?—rechecking?— 
pointing off the answer? What 
does afternoon fatigue cost? 
Is speed dependent upon the 
operator—is it sacrificed for 
accuracy? What price are you 
paying for accurate results? 


Scores of thousands of 
business men have discovered 
through a free trial of the 
Monroe Adding-Calculator 
that these extra costs can be 
eliminated. 


The Monroe Visible 
Proof, lightning speed, simple 
operation, automatic division, 
short-cut methods, reduce 
costs and increase your profits. 


It will pay you to investi- 
gate. Ask for a Free Trial. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
Woolworth Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


Monroe Machines and Service are 
available in all Principal Cities 
of the U.S., Canada, Great Britain, 
Europe and throughout the World 
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ow small ts 


HE shoe shop has its mirt- 
rors, focused on the floorline, 


to remind its patrons that there er 


is more to choosing the right @ 
shoe than the mere matter of size. The 
right shoe, at any season, is the shoe 
that shows the foot at its trimmest and 
best. Between two shoes of identical 
size there is all the difference in the 
world in the vital matter of effect upon 
the appearance of the foot. Here line 
and pattern enter the picture—and the 
material of which the shoe is made. 


And here, in this new season, the creators 
of footwear fashions have scored their 
greatest triumph—in choosing for 
their trim, new models the 


Regardless of your price require- 
ments, you may have Vici kid 
The vogue for Vici kid starts 
with the most expensive of the 
new shoes, to be sure. But fashions are 
made for the majority, and the majority 
prefer to be fashionable at reasonable 
cost. Vici kid presents the new modes 
in footwear just as accurately in shoes 
of moderate price. The new models 
in Vici kid are obtainable at the price 
you want to pay. 
This will help you recognize 
the correct new shoes 

The makers of fashionable footwear 
are placing the Vici kid trade mark 
inside the models made 


rich leather, Vici kid. Vici kid 
molds itself to the foot as 
smoothly as a fine glove fash- 
ions itself to the hand. For 
Spring the smartest models, 
in shoes for every occasion, 
are made of Vici kid in black 


and soft colors—good news 


o § 
MADE ONLYBY —: 


eri =| the shoe in which it 
ap peak: with all con- Nothing could be smarter than this new step-in 


pump with its severe enameled buckle. It is being 


fidence that it is an au- REM A black mat (dull finish) Vici kid, and 


in the voguish soft tone colors. 


PHILADELPHIA: =<: 


of this voguish leather. 
Look’ for this trade 
mark. You may select 


thentic representative of 
the new modes in footwear. 


for every woman versed in this mark >the Vici kid ORERT Fy FOERDERER, Inc. 


the art of putting her best shoe of your choice. There 


is only one Vici kid—there 
never has been any other. Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


VICL kids 


foot forward. 


PHILADELPHIA 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


This three-strap model in rich black Vici kid rep- 
resents a type of shoe no well-dressed woman 
can do without—a shoe for business, travel and 
general-purpose wear. Models with one broad 
strap are also being shown. 


This model shows the popular two-ted 
at its best. The vamp and quarter al 
Vici kid with a covered heel and aig 
mings of Caramel colorVici. Similarw 
of Oak and Sudan and Sudan anv 
color Vici kid are equally smart ¢|' 
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f 
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u are. ; 
‘basy,”’ he said. : 
> you mean, easy?’’ I jested. 
2 elevator, and ask for me.’”’ He 
attitude confidential and more 
ye got a little cranny up there, 
> a little authority within its 
although they don’t reach as 
ceiling. I’ll give you a job.” 
about at the lovely glass cases 
‘ith the importeds, and at the 
out flat with the bouquets after 
the foreign street venders adopt 
ng their products. “Of course 
to reduce your salary. Can you 
rriter?”’ 
answered. 
ze course contained practically 
essary for getting a start except 
squaintance with John Pollock, 
chought it worth the four years 


to get a few floors higher up, 


: you can come up with me and 
ll things round the office while 
paing about type and a lot be- 
i 
1 that afternoon from the artifi- 
it Through the few days fol- 
oy three typewriters hammered 
ay desk and John’s. But I knew 
zis restless as modern business 
elr permit so perfect a situation, 
'y and economically, as that to 
A opening time one morning word 
11 the department that he was go- 
sn. He had a better job. Girls 
yjag about the office clasping their 
o:ther in front of them, and in 
amiration tinged with regret they 
riz, “Isn’t it grand for him to suc- 
' Non’t the girl be lucky that gets 
V.’t she though?” 
2 in late, whereupon men from 
yrtments hurried in to congratu- 
nand stood round in subdued 
aerward, as at a funeral. They 
ang the admiring comment that 
ving to be a twenty-thousand- 
ar man. 


rurt Though Becoming 


/e came to tell me good-by he 
ever want to see a department 
rn or anything connected with 


(e confidentially, conveying in his 
1e place which I held in his hopes 
s. There was nothing more senti- 
sween us than that. 
\the weeks following I accom- 
jore in my business than I had 
jy romantic career. And besides, 
ie back sometimes; every day at 
luncheon because he felt restless 
ome in his new office. It was a 
big advertising firm downtown, 
jput him in the department han- 
les, since he had previous experi- 
iting about these. In those days 
the words of the psycho-analyst, 
self. I took courses in ad writing 
'e office, and under the clarifying 
‘of learning how to present every- 
n electric belts to the argument 
| ying diamonds on the installment 
»k one of my first steps in life that 
letated by necessity. I bought a 
Atailored dress. “Softly tailored,” 
tment calls them, and they are 


ER 
‘a: * 
e: “Now Look What You’ve Done! Ruined the Only Decent Shade Tree We Had!”’ 
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coming to take the place of those hard cor- 
rect things of ours, expensive though with- 
out charm. The seams are the seams of 
America, but the goods is the goods of an 
insinuating foreign nation. “Smart though 
becoming,’ the buyer for the department 
wittily calls them. 

Of course the men on the floor danced a 
war dance round it, as they always do when 
a cirl comes into a place of business with 
anything on that is new. V/ho ever origi- 
nated the theory that men do not notice 
things? My next purchase after that was 
a lovely evening dress. Some time in the 
weeks following, a director—whose daugh- 
ter’s wedding two years previously had set 
a pace in spectacular extravagance—crossed 
over to our department one day and held a 
sotto voce conference with the head of the 
advertising, on the subject of whom they 
could send to a smart home to do a little 
piece of writing fof a charity bazaar, the 
chairman of which was a friend of the presi- 
dent of the company. They agreed that 
they would send me. 


Hidden Talent 


“Miss Katharine Arthur will get up 
something classy and not disgrace them 
while there,”’ they said. 

I was mighty glad I had that evening 
dress. I never wore it except for occasions 
connected with my work, and I do not 
think anyone ever connected me with work 
when I wore it. 

One of the men in that little conversation 
said—so both of them later told me: “‘She’s 
got taste in type.” 

The other answered, “Why do you limit 
it to type? I think she’s got taste in every- 
thing.” 

I made a place for myself. And yet I had 
immortal longings in me and was not quite 
happy. The head of the advertising com- 
mented that I knew how to choose sketches 
and place them. This made me almost 
unhappier than anything else he could 
have said, because it seemed to define my 
limitations, and what I longed to do was 
not to choose other people’s sketches, but 
to make them myself, There was a hid- 
den something inside me which psycho- 
analysts would have found aname for. My 
father had it before ma, and the story of it 
was told in the fragmentary sketches he 
had made on pieces of blotting paper that 
strewed his lawyer’s desk while he was 
waiting for clients. He had a talent, but he 
had a hidden something that made him 
afraid to try to live by tt. How many of us 
have; or at least are plugging away at one 
occupation when another would interest us 
more. I at least was emancipated one step 
beyond him, for I meant to live by this 
little faculty of mine some day, although I 
had been afraid to start with it in the first 
place. At any rate I presently left off tak- 
ing lessons in advertising and began going 
to classes at art school three nights a week. 

On the evening after the first one John 
dropped in to take me to dinner, as he did 
frequently now. We went to the most un- 
expected dining places. It was not one of 
those that are rich and gilded, where we 
sometimes sought distraction, nor was it 
an imitation Latin Quarter restaurant. It 
was a dining room in the basement of an 
old-fashioned house, conducted by an old- 
fashioned, white-haired woman, who hov- 
ered over her patrons, calling them ‘“‘dear”’ 
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Proprietor MR. ROGERS 


Another ‘Bull’ Durham adver- 
tisement by Will Rogers, Zieg- 
feld Follies and screen star, and 
leading American humorist. 
More coming. Watch for them. 


Those Two Boys 
Chauncey and Will 


JUST saw a nice write 

up aids Ghauncey 
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and urging them to take another helping of 
biscuits. She served suppers such as we 
used to have in our Middle Western homes, 
and we must have gone there by unspoken 
mutual consent, in answer to some mute 
appeal from our inner selves. 

I should certainly not have denied that 
I wished a home. But I had no hankering 
for alittle one-horse affair in which I washed 
the dishes. I should have been grateful for 
someone like the old woman, to take such 
details from me while I helped support the 
home by some occupation more remunera- 
tive and exhilarating than doing all the 
offstage work. I wished to perfect myself 
in the little art with which I had been en- 
dowed by some power greater than I was, 
so that while helping I should be expressing 
something inside me that cried out to be 
recognized. I wanted to know when I 
looked in the shop windows that I could 
buy anything they displayed if I liked. I 
could not understand why everybody 
thought it virtuous for a woman to culti- 
vate a talent before her marriage, but a 
demerit to give it a preference over drudg- 
ery after that—nor why it was [considered 
such a wrong to a man to try to help him 
earn some money. 

John was radiant that evening because 
he had just risen in his job. Heretofore he 
had only written advertisements, but a few 
days previous they had asked him to meet 
a big textile man on his way to France. 
The two had worked so congenially to- 
gether that the man had given a large 
contract to the firm, and John was made 
contact man for the future, with the privi- 
lege of continuing in his work of writing 
advertisements. He mentioned what he was 
to receive and asked whether I thought it 
would be sufficient for two people to live on 
in the suburbs. 

“T don’t know,’ I answered rather 
haughtily, ‘‘as I cannot stand the suburbs 
and have never investigated them.” 

I think I have reflected on these two sen- 
tences between us as much as on anything 
in our lives. For that is the evening when 
we decided to be married. If we had found 
each other earlier, before business and a 
career opened before me, I wondered 
whether we should have gone out to the 
suburbs and been happy. Undoubtedly we 
should have gone, like many another young 
couple, but I doubt whether I, at least, 
should have found happiness there. A 
woman does not actually have to experi- 
ence the exhilaration of seeing a career or 
even remunerative work coming to her to 
know that if she misses it something is lost 
out of life for her. I should have been one 
of those repining in the suburbs who wished 
to do something if they but knew how to 
get started. Only necessity, it seems, can 
teach one that. John would have grown to 
be the leading citizen of his community, 
acting on school boards and commissions for 
boulevarding. Possibly he would have got 
to be rich and we should have worked our 
way up to a large estate, like a park in a 
wealthier community.. I should have en- 
joyed the kind of life that would have made 
possible, and was going to do all I could to 
help him to skip the grinding, irksome 
stages by which most men rose to something 
similar to this. 


Married to John 


At any rate, sometimes people do not get 
engaged any more. They just decide to be 
married, do so the next day, and announce 
their act a month later. That is what we 
did, the wedding taking place in a little 
church that was invested with the solem- 
nity of perfect emptiness. The man from 
the parsonage acted as one witness, but the 
maid who usually served as the second was 
out. 

“Would you like to have Madge Hew- 
litt?’”’ John asked, and it seemed very 
strange that in all our acquaintance he 
should mention her for the first time on our 
wedding day, although I had sometimes 
spoken of stopping in to see her. 

I thought it rather unkind to ask her, 
because she had not carried out that 
announced plan of hers for making domes- 
ticity a career, on account of not accom- 
plishing the first requisite, which was a 
husband, and I knew she was sensitive 
about it. I also knew that John was one of 
the men she had practiced on. She had a 
small job on a side street, running a little 
greenhouse for a man whose wife took a 
long time dying in Florida. Isn’t it strange 
how often those very popular girls just fail 
to put it over matrimonially? Do they tap 
a gentleman once too often on the shoulder, 


or maybe a shade too confident 
ally they do better than Madge. 
they fail to secure the grand par 
ceed in marrying. 


conscious. Anyway, I wass 
not tell, and we wanted our maj 
secret for one month—why, I kr 
cept that we moderns do it tha’) 

A few days before we announ} 
came up to the office looking as 
any infant when he approached } 
pay check in his hand. He di} 
how to use the money, his atten} 


was to be the task of spendin| 
gently. Perhaps the greater res) 
fell on me. 

“Oh, John!” I exclaimed wil 
asm. ‘‘The Maitlands have | 
hundred-dollar flat that they wil 
summer for two hundred. It’s; 
Let’s take it and see what the fee, 


tate as he roamed about inspe| 
and plumbing. He turned on |} 
the paintings and viewed ther) 
manner of an owner who was } 
noisseur. He walked up to the? 
lamp in the dining room, to whic| 
electric iron attached, and hi 
wouldn’t do that.” 


Al Modern Arrangen 


Needless to say, a New York 
caliber had almost reached the 
point before it got as far as tl 
What there was of it was next’ 
room, and the iceman had to cro 
front entrance to reach it. Hec 
viously go through with the fe 
cleaning his feet. One day whe 
at home with a cold he saw hin 

‘Look here,’’ he almost shou! 
are magnificent rugs, and you st 
treat them as such.” | 

For the first time John was e? 
a pride in possessions, and it did 
in his naive satisfaction that the 
rented. They suggested to him 
a beautiful home to work towar 

We relied on the house ser) 
building for the bedroom work, | 
ticed a form of modern light hor 
I washed my husband’s handke 
stretched them on the looking- 
electric iron with which John’s 
had kept him valeted was alway 
entirely cold under my manip 
bought his socks and later puckt 
holes in them with cotton threac 
long way to a fine delicatessen to: 
for my luncheon and occasionall, 
dinner for the two of us. At oth 
often cooked chops and canned 
and John always helped. We 
notes to see who had bought th« 
nomically, and invariably it wai 

We got John’s breakfast at ml 
warmed it in the morning. 
him lift the top of the ice che 
gently to set in the quart of mi 
little bottle of cream which he t 
the front-hall door. Then he ¢ 
lower part of the ice chest, and t 
stant I could hear the chocolate: 
the quart milk bottle into the bl 
pan to warm. I could hear 
scrape so very gently over the_ 
stove, after which the gas popped 
in the broiler, where he made 
Then there was the faint explo: 
top burner lighting. The water 
the eggs had been drawn the ni! 
into the stewing pan. I was not 
circumstances to be disturbed. 

One evening Madge Hewlitt | 
while we were cooking John’s 
When she had the facts explai 
she fashioned her lips into a horri 
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nost ostentatiously shocked, and 
manner which said that men 
» their mistake too late. As she 
-}/seemed to throw out an invisible 
»}) my husband, and although he 
>¢ ot to see her I was a little bit dis- 
» much so that when he took her 
ited up for him, and I was glad 
For he came rushing back to me 
xd me to him, almost breathless. 
siad—he had noted that a force 
¢rselves was trying to separate us, 
1 wished a thousand times to as- 
s)yw absolutely he was mine. 

ed a long time and I told him 
hzirls in the store had said about 
71 being lucky who married him. 


(y to marry me?” 

‘cause you’re so responsible look- 
‘¢no other reason.” 

(ld always wish to be responsible 
ie answered, and looked deep into 
s he smoothed my hair. 

tig interested in my work. And if 
\ giving him the treatment that a 
; should, at least I never saw him 
staple, more satisfied, more an- 
something that was guiding him 


had a point of view. A certain 
fleriousness was coming into his 
idge noticed it. She said that I 
g my old aspect of seriousness 
‘ame me, and he was taking on a 
¢plodding, worried air that suited 
sall. She even thought he stooped 
/But if so it was not because he 


esponsibility which every human 
1st feel who takes on another to 
‘nd support. I doubt not that the 
12 of it led him to promotion, for he 
(one soon. 

»me, if I was not behaving as the 
jeriean wife should, at least I was 
ig as the typical New York one 
\ the while I was going to art school 
jerving my morning strength, not 
(noon bridge parties but for my 
‘he store had often asked me to 
k to my old job, and one day when 
tock some drawings in to them 
| “Well, you did put it over. Come 
jand do your old work—and this 
ney mentioned what I thought a 
il salary—more than John’s for the 
‘ although he would of course 
y distance me. But at least he 
‘ve to stoop and plod and look seri- 
ie no more! 


aking the News to John 


‘the most wonderful moment of my 
far. I would have a job and be 
sally a help to someone. I would 
sercise a little gift that I was en- 
‘ith. Thousands of women in the 
which I had spurned would envy 
‘ither of these good pieces of for- 
yhn could skip the strain and grind 
young men of twenty-eight, and we 
joy the joint income of well-to-do 
f past forty. I was ecstatically 
ad wanted someone to talk to, so I 
in to see Madge. 
t Thesitated, but presently realized 
d not mind my triumph because it 
of the sort she cared anything 
[f it had been connected with John, 
ald have been different. But with 
ig back to work it might almost 
if we had been through trouble, and 
id be pleased. It was just as I sus- 
and she kept me a long time, pre- 
she was glad. She made me late 
nome, and when I arrived John was 
there. He was in the kitchen with 
1 his hand. 
it do you suppose?” he hurled at 
at old fool iceman has been leaving 
th ice since I called him down for 
the carpets, and now it’s melted 
und water flooding everything.”’ 
been doing some marketing. A 
of meat lay on the table. I could 
the soft damp of the brown paper 
2 red showing through. There was 
» ce and a can of corn sitting 
t. Thad been having us dine out a 
eR pene ‘ayy with no out- 
» ohn was evidently planning 
a af himself. He had helped me 
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so often that he had learned how. He 
loved his home and dabbling in domesticity. 

“‘T hope it hasn’t leaked through.” 

“John, I’ve got wonderful news!”’ 

He listened while I told him, mop in 
hand, and held his expression as if afraid he 
would betray some emotion inappropriate 
to the occasion if he let it change. At length 
he could control it no longer, and his look 
flowed into one of subtle sadness, as if he 
had heard something that brought him ex- 
quisite pain. I took the mop away from 
him, drew my arm through his, and led the 
way toward the day bed in the living room. 
He had bought some yellow flowers and put 
them in a glass on the table. We sat down, 
and from the gaze with which he tried to 
cling to me, he must have thought I was 
ebbing away from him. 

“Why, John, it will be wonderful. A man 
and a woman working together can accom- 
plish wonderful things. Neither of us will 
ever be a drag and we can rely on each 
other. When one is weary or disappointed 
or has an unreasonable employer he can al- 
ways know the other is there to relieve him. 
We can make a short cut to fortune and can 
retire.” 

“But what could I do, retired?” he an- 
swered almost with regret. ‘‘And I never 
have any trouble with employers. There’s 
that old grouch, Atwell, but I never let him 
get the better of me.’”’ A gentle melancholy 
had settled over him. 


Back on the Old Job 


“Why, I thought you wanted me to go on 
with my work and succeed at it. I thought 
you did all you could to help.” 

““So I did,”’ he answered regretfully, as if 
both I and my work were taken from him. 
“*So I did.” 

“Tt is for you,” I answered tenderly; ‘‘all 
for you.’’ 

He reached out his arms and pressed me 
to him and held me, looking at me deeply as 
if something inevitable, like death, were in- 
tervening between him and me. And I 
knew perhaps before he did that this was 
because he was being deprived of an im- 
portant birthright, which was to inch his 
way up the long climb of his own career. 
We sat holding hands in the silence which 
followed, until I could stand it no longer. 
Turning in my seat, I looked toward the 
kitchen. 

“ Going to get dinner?” I asked. 

“T had meant to,” he answered, rousing 
himself. “But we’ll have to go out in honor 
of so large an event.”’ 

“No; I’ll get it in honor of the event,” I 
said. 

I rose and went out to the kitchen in evi- 
dence of my sincerity. He did not answer 
and did not follow, as he customarily did, 
but settled down into the couch as I passed 
him. Even up to time to announce dinner 
he had not come out, and when I went to 
fetch him I thought he would be lost in 
melancholy reflection. I found him reading 
the evening paper instead. During dinner 
we talked about trivial impersonal things 
and details of the new arrangement. I 
would have to get up earlier than he. 

The next morning I went into the kitchen 
to prepare my toast and coffee. But John 
would not lie in bed when I was up. He 
had planned the night before to rise when I 
did. Presently he came out fresh and shin- 
ing to talk to me while I worked. He stood 
up close to me, almost following my move- 
ments, and chatting. Then he went to the 
front door and brought in the paper. He 
did not return to the kitchen, but sat down 
at his place in the dining room and sang out 
the headlines to me. I got his chocolate 
and warmed it and cooked his eggs. After I 
had brought in both of our breakfasts and 
we were eating them he burst out boyishly 
with “I’ll tell you what I like in the morn- 
ings—oatmeal!”’ 

‘Why haven’t we been having it?” 

“Tt isn’t good warmed over, and I 
wouldn’t have had time to cook it.” 

“T'll get it for you.” 

“You wouldn’t have to get up any earlier, 
would you?”’ 

“Not a minute,” I answered, triumphant 
at winning him back even momentarily 
from his regretful sadness of the night be- 
fore. 

We had a gay early morning visit and I 
liked it much better than when I let him go 
away without seeing him. 

The maid of the building could not find 
the key to our flat that day with us both 
gone. I got home a few minutes before John, 
to discover the beds unmade and the dishes 
dirty. As I in my capacity of a wife of 
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Restaurant in the Idan-ha Hotel, Boise City, Idaho, 
showing its Blabon floor of Linoleum—pattern 352 Inlaid. 


eae! EA ‘dent appearance 
invites customers! 


The success of any establishment is linked 
closely with its appearance. This is especially 
true of restaurants, cafes, clubs and hotels— 
where pleasant surroundings are quite as 
necessary as wholesome food. 

Blabon floors of linoleum, with their bright, 
cheery colorings, help to make such places 
spick-and-span. No dirt can get ground in. 
Crumbs dropped or liquids spilled do no 
harm to the smooth, waterproof surface. 
They are easy to clean and keep clean. 

The facts that Blabon floors of Inlaid or 
Plain Linoleum stand hard wear and are 
economical to maintain, are important con- 
siderations. The patterns and colors go through 
to the burlap back, and never wear cff while 
the linoleum lasts. An occasional waxing 
and polishing preserves their freshness and 
mellows their tones. 

The right way to lay linoleum is to cement 
it over a layer of builders’ deadening felt paver, 
which should first be pasted to the floor with 
linoleum paste. This overcomes bulging and 
stretching, makes the seams watertight and 
practically invisible, and prolongs the life of 
the floor. 

Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are beautiful, 
sanitary, and mothproof. They lie flat without fastening. 
Made in various standard sizes. 

For genuine linoleum look for the Blabon label, 
and ask for Blabon’s Linoleum by name. It is sold 
by good home-furnishing and department stores. Our 


illustrated booklet, “The Floor for the Modern Home,” 
will be sent free, upon request. 
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page 8” x 11” brochure, 
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tifully illustrated in 
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where in the United 
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15 cents. 
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burlap base. In Inlaid 
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paints. 
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leisure had opened the doors on my hus- 
band the night before when he was mop- 
ping the floor under the ice chest, so this 
evening he came in to find his economically 
independent wife making beds. He stood 
beside me, chatting, and when I got as far as 
the dishes he idly moved out to the kitchen 
with me, absorbed in his narrative until I 
flung him the tea towel and said, ‘Here, 
wipe.”’ He did so buoyantly. 

Madge Hewlitt dropped in while we were 
thus working. Through the medium of 
banter she used to console him for having a 
wife who slept when the rest of the world 
wasup and active. This evening she chaffed 
him for having one who was up and active 
too—a wife who merely worked and brought 
in a substantial income; yet she did not 
mention this phase of our relationship. 
What she got across was that men of this 
generation would never know what they 
missed in the passing of the old-fashioned 
domestic woman. As usual John had to 
take her home. 

Such was the first day of the new life we 
drifted out into together. Already a little 
change must have come about in his soul. 
His first reaction toward our altered rela- 
tions was to treat us as equals. He never 
tried to spare me anything again. On the 
other hand, some of his own weariness and 
gravity seemed to slip from him. His seri- 
ousness was more like that of other days 
when he had merely the college weekly to be 
responsible for. 

Only when I mentioned the new flat I 
wished to provide for us did he become self- 
conscious. Something inside him seemed 
to resent my giving us a home. I had set 
the ideal for him to strive toward in guiding 
him to the lovely furnished residence of 
someone else. Now I was cutting in under 
on a short road to achieving one before he 
could do so. Maybe I should have made a 
home for us, but not given one. I never 
could get him to act as joint owner with 
me, but when I asked his opinion he gave it 
as an outsider. 

And I made a bad beginning when we 
moved in. Only the front room was com- 
pleted. In the rest of the house there were 
but two beds, some cooking utensils, a long 
looking-glass built in the white bedroom 
paneling, and a little one in the bathroom 
to shave by. But the living room was a 
dream and John was happy over it. There 
was a lovely Italian blue brocade over the 
center of the long reading table, and a 
Chinese lacquered chest in the same color- 
ings, which went beautifully with the walnut 
of the furniture. I never told him what 
was paid for, what was charged, or what 
anything cost. 


Our First Entertainment 


On the day we moved in I went round 
and ordered some clusters of hothouse flow- 
ers—including a bunch of orchids—which I 
had arranged on mantel, table and window 
ledges by the time John buoyantly rang the 
bell. I threw open the door and he stood 
there smiling, and what should he hold in 
his hand but a modest bunch of yellow 
common flowers! He had bought them 
from a street vender. 

I took them from him and put them in a 
high tumbler of water on the reading table 
in the very center of the room. ‘‘They are 
so much better selected than mine are!” I 
exclaimed, greatly pleased that he had 
brought them. “See how lovely they are 
with the brown furniture.” 

But he was crushed with his first glimpse 
of my flowers. All my coaxing could not 
win him back to assurance. I suppose he 
thought I had not only cut in under him in 
the matter of installing our home but now 
was overstepping his conceptions of how it 
should be kept up. At any rate the dedica- 
tion of it was almost a melancholy occasion. 
He looked defeated—licked, as they would 
have said back in college. I thought of his 
attitude then, so confident and independent, 
and later in the department store when he 
gave me the job with easy assurance. I 
wished to win that manner back again. 

Presently a client of his came to town 
with his wife, and reversing the usual for- 
malities for such situations they asked him 
to dinner. 

“Why don’t you bring them down here?” 
I suggested. “We could swing back the 
couch against the wall and pull out the 
gate-leg table. I would come home early 
and get dinner. They would think it a 
lark. And besides, they could see how 
beautifully you were going to live.’ 

He brightened and later in the day tele- 
phoned to say they were coming. 


dinner. But from that hour Je 


“Would you like to have 
asked. 

“Why, if you would,” he ang 
I do not think such indifferen 
assumed. 

The dinner was a great sue 
left off criticizing and resor 
depreciation accompanied by e 
How wonderful to have a sy 
held a job and created a hon 
evident our other guests wer 

“Why, Pollock, you live p 
heard the man exclaim to my hus! 
I saw my husband expand to aee 
plied compliment. 

I was an anonymous factor i 
tion and went down in the m 
guests as the good wife whe 


manner returned. He spoken 0 
everything in it as “ours,” 
pleased. ‘ 

He took Madge home and I ! 
discuss our first entertainme! 
Surely he must have been sati 
not know now that he had not 
but had doubly gained her? §| 


in her attitude, yet she was goi 
some of the riches too. 


Warmed-Over Sponte 


He came in and threw dow: 
waited for him to make the fir 
He looked about absently, 
reflected, ‘‘Madge Hewlitt 
little thing.’’ There was no com 
our dinner! F 

I had expected to go up to! 
brace him, but receded weak: 
couch instead. The vision of 
ning came before me, when | 
with the effort of trying to gi 
something where I should beg 
work lay in my brain as yet 1 
and I had no economic indepe 
was criticized for being a drag ¢ 
waited on me, even getting his 
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set the scraps outside. 
mention of the work or the spirit pr 
it. He merely noted that the very 
which he once felt to be trying to 
us was a pathetic little thing! Las 
liked the entertainment, and thenw 
warmed-over spontaneity he said 

But Madge had merely taken | 
off it temporarily. In the days fol 
talked about it a great deal. 
in the succeeding months was 
have liked to prevail forever. Y 
round looking for things almos 
hand in hand. He said quite 1 
what he liked, and I always wen 
get it. John never sent home ai 
things that he saw by himself an 
about. Maybe he was afraid of 
same mistake that he did with th 
flowers. si 
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maid, Malviney, and when son 
clients came to town I asked if h 
to entertain them at home as ¥ 
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“‘T think it’s so much nicer,” he: 

“And costs only half as much! 

A good many weeks elapse 
third group arrived. For some reas 
not propose that he should brin; 
the apartment, but he finally as 
might do so. 

“Why, surely,” 
it is nicer.’ 

“And so much cheaper,” he adde 
ing my comment of some weeks 
had evidently absorbed it. j 
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a moment I was confused in my se 
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Durable! 


Long life, slowdepreciation anda minimum 
of repair cost are typical of International 
Heaters for all standard systems — steam, 
vapor, hot water and warm air. 


This fact is confirmed by many 30, 40, and even 
60 year records made in sections where heaters are 
subjected to severe and prolonged use. 


Such durability, added to high efficiency in the use 
of fuel, means a definite economy and a continuous 
source of satisfaction to the man who owns an 
International Heater. 


International Boilers, Furnaces and Onepipe Heaters may be 
purchased on easy payments if desired. 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER COMPANY, UTICA, N. Y. 
BRANCHES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, NASHUA, N. H., CLEVELAND, DETROIT 


Distributing Points: 
Porttanp, Orecon, Lynch Brothers Greensporo, N. C., The Langley Sales Co. 
San Francisco, Cat., The International Sales Denver, Co ro., Elliott Heating Supply Co. 


Corp. Western Canada: Heating Supplies, Limited, 
Seattte, Wasu., Colcock Furnace Co. Warehouse and Office, 902 Home St., 


Sr. Paut, Minn., Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. Winnipeg, Can. 
Kansas City, Mo., Richards & Conover Lonpon, Ena., International Onepipe Heater, 
Hdwe. Co. Ltd., || Victoria Street 


ATIONAL 


U.S, PAT. OFF. 


INTERN 


Look for the Inter- 
national Nameplate 


on the heater you buy. 
It is not easy to determine 
the inner quality of a heater 
fromits outer surfaces. But 
the International Name- 
plate is your unfailing as- 
surance of suchinner quali- 
ty on boilers and furnaces 
for all standard methods 
of heating. 


Write for interesting and help- 
ful booklet—“International Heat- 
ers’? discussing the differences 
and characteristics of the various 
types of heating systems. x 
Address Dept. A. 


STEAM «» HOT WATER BOILERS, WARM AIR FURNACES «> ONEPIPE HEATERS 
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Take care 
of your springs 


Your springs ride easier, last longer; 
don't squeak, less likely to break; if 
you keep them oiled properly. 


Harvey Spring Oilers and Oil will 
do it right, without making a dirty, 
messy job of it. 

Inexpensive, easily put on, and work 
perfectly. Save their cost many times 
over, in comfort and spring expense. 

Ask your dealer for Harvey 
Spring Oilers and Oil. Use this 
special oil; it doesn’t get gum- 
my or hard. You'll thank us 
for a good thing when you 
get them. We guarantee that 
they'll do the job right. 


If your dealer hasn’t Harvey 
Oilers and Oil send to us di- 


rect; use the coupon below. 


Oil your springs the clean, sure way. 
With Harvey Spring Oilers you 
canalways keep your springs 
working just right. 


RACINE 


HARVEY SPRING & FORGING COMPANY 


Racine, Wisconsin 


for Outfit No. 


Iamenclosing$ 
To fit 


Name 


City State 

Harvey Oilers are put up in sets of four: 
No. 1—One set (4 oilers) for Fords, $2.25 
No. 2—Twosets(8 oilers) for othercars, $4.50 
No. 3—Two sets of oilers and % pt. oil, $5.00 
Specify YEARand MODEL of carin ordering. 
C-4-25 
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(Continued from Page 110) 
groceries, at first out of my own money. As 
purchases they seemed too informal to 
charge. John always paid the rent and the 
bills for dining out, until of late, when there 
had been none of the latter. 

Madge and other old friends talked so 
terribly about the dreadful deal John got in 
a wife who devoted all her time to business 
that I usually preferred to have dinner at 
home, even on the evenings when Malviney 
was hors de service. I would stop at the 
grocery store, buy a little sack. of potatoes, 
a bunch of green stuff for salad, another 
vegetable, chops, or even sometimes a 
chicken, and carry them home. I must 
have looked queer thus laden, with my 
smart French veil thrown over my hat and 
wearing my other good clothes. The 
vaunted domestic housewives had their gro- 
ceries sent. I always went straight into the 
kitchen, and when John came home would 
be getting dinner in veil and hat and suit. 
He seemed glad to see me and talked all the 
while, except occasionally when he snatched 
that time to go into the living room and 
read the morning paper, having been too 
busy to do so during the day. At table he 
invariably mentioned how much nicer his 
home was than any restaurant. 

One night Madge dropped in and we di- 
vided our chops and baked potato and salad 
with her. John was very light-hearted. 

“Do you know, I never saw such an im- 
provement in anyone as in John in the last 
year,’ she volunteered. “‘Everybody talks 
about it. He’s getting to be the sort of man 
everybody wants at their table. He’s the 
hail-fellow-well-met of every occasion. It’s 
going to help him in his work.” 

I knew this was but the structural frame- 
work of some blow that she was going to de- 
liver at me. She gathered herself together 
to administer it. 

“But, Kate, you must be awfully care- 
ful.’ Was she going to repeat that I was 
empty faced? No; she was switching to 
the contrary comment. ‘“‘You don’t want 
to be the kill-joy where everybody’s so anx- 
ious to know John. You don’t want to get 
too heavy and serious.” 

I thought of my first days at work, when 
I had bought smart clothes and was begin- 
ning to wear them to places that were 
worth while. Now my things were from the 
French department, but the big strain on 
them came in the kitchen. Even my prog- 
ress in business was suffering from the time 
and the attention I was taking from it. 

After John had accompanied Madge 
home I said to him, ‘‘I do wish we had some 
ready money to pay for the household 
linen. We had to have it, goodness knows.” 

‘What ever became of those five extra 
sketches you were going to do for the five 
successive Mondays?” 


A Joke on Somebody 


In a financial crisis he thought of assem- 
bling funds from my work. I could not see 
that we had one cent more than formerly. 
The obligation for providing it had only 
been transferred to me, while John occupied 
the economic position I had planned for 
myself, of supplying the fancy, occasional 
things. My girlhood ambition financially 
had been to pass the lovely show windows 
and be able to say I could buy anything in 
them, and without discussion with some 
man as to whether they were worth the 
money or he could afford it. Now I seldom 
had a chance to do anything voluntarily, 
for I had drawn down on myself so much 
more than I could be responsible for. I had 
done it on the basis of our joint incomes, 
but I seldom saw any part of John’s. 

The day after Madge had dinner with 
us a man we had all known in college 
called me up to ask if I wanted to hear a 
joke. It had originated in John’s office and 
gone beyond it, for the man was in the same 
business, but on another street. 

“T thought you would enjoy it,’ he 
laughed, and could not tell it for a moment. 
“John’s president complained that John 
had married a woman with money.” I 
could not speak. ‘‘Did you get it? You’re 
the woman with money.”’ 

“T don’t know that I think that’s so 
funny. How does it affect John?” 

“Oh, you’d think he was the president. 
He won’t take anything off anybody.” 

I believe my husband had forgotten there 
had been any controversy over whether I 
should return to work. Everybody had 
warned me that I should spoil him and he 
would never do anything himself at all. I 
thought, on the contrary, I had never seen 
him so active before. He would come home 
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exhausted and eager to tell of his little tri- 
umphs. Every onceg in a while he reported 
a promotion that pleased him greatly—in 
dignity. 

“Does any rise go with it?” I asked in- 
variably. 

‘“No, no more maney,”’ he answered care- 
lessly. He was working.as the poets say one 
should do—for the love of self-expression. 
That was how I had wished to work. Per- 
haps he was rather as a child who works at 
play. Presently he would be off on the 
story of how intolerable Atwell was becom- 
ing to get along with. 

I thought that if John were still back in 
that four-hundred-dollar furnished flat in 
which we started our lives together, and the 
owners were returning so that he would 
have to move into just such quarters as he 
could pay for, he would not regard a pro- 
motion as such unless it carried with it some 
reward in money. We had left off that life 
and started on this new, more modern ar- 
rangement just two years ago. 

The solution to the whole situation seemed 
to be for me to take my first vacation now. 
Scarcely had I formulated the idea when I 
fell ill. Immediately John assumed his old 
capable attitude. He dismissed one doc- 
tor, engaged another, told the people up- 
stairs not to make so much noise, and even 
went to the office to look after my work 
there. I never admired him so much as 
during this display of efficiency. But in a 
few days F was well again and our old rela- 
tions were resumed. Once more I decided 
on my vacation, and even went so far as to 
tell Malviney I was going to take it. 


A Lesson From Malviney 


“Well, when you get back,” she an- 
swered, “‘I ain’t going to work no more.” 

“Why, Malviney!”’ 

“Tse going to stay home and keep house 
for my husband.” My first thought was 
that the bootlegging industry had rendered 
him independent But she volunteered a 
more human, universal explanation: ‘“‘ While 
I got money that man don’t seem to make 
no progress!” 

I was indeed gager to emulate her in es- 
tablishing a new principle of living. That 
night I came home early to tell John of my 
proposed vacation. I got there before he 
did and was sitting in the living room under 
the shade of the big library lamp as I 
glanced through a magazine and thought 
how pleased he would be. 

At length I heard his key feeling for the 
lock, and the next instant he appeared. 
But there was an atmosphere as of some- 
thing strange in his entrance. He was 
carrying articles with him which I had seen 
him taking to the office over the period of 
two years. A clothes brush was bursting 
through the long envelope that had ill 
ineased it. An old rubber raincoat was 
slung over his arm. There was something 
a little suppressed about him. ; 

“Why, what’s the matter?”’ I asked in 
apprehension. 

“T’ve left,’* he said. He waited a mo- 
ment, then offered the explanation: ‘Old 
Atwell got too bad.’”’ He must have de- 
tected a look of dismay or disheartenment 
on me, for he braced up. ‘‘ But don’t worry. 
People knew it by noon, and this afternoon 
I had another offer. A better one, too, I 
think.” 

“Then you won’t lose an hour!’ I ex- 
claimed, brightening. 

“Well, I don’t know,’ he answered du- 
biously. ‘‘Now that I’m out I’d like to 
keep free a little while and not tie up with 
the first thing that comes along. I’d like to 
connect up with the best thing going. I’d 
like to have my chance.” 

John was right. In his statement lay the 
solution to our complication. I had taken 
his chance away and now I would give it 
back to him again. All the spirit of a vaca- 
tion had vanished from me, and I would 
stay in town at my work until he was satis- 
factorily installed in a new beginning. 
Then we two would begin our domestic 
economy on another basis. 

In three weeks he was running smoothly 
in a new position, and one that paid suffi- 
ciently almost to make up for the little rises 
he had missed from time to time. For 
never had the character or the conscien- 
tiousness of John’s work fallen below a very 
high level. It was only the rewards he had 
failed to realize, with all incentive taken 
away from him to gain. There was a good 
deal of travel connected with this new job. 
I was so happy that I lost all desire for a 
vacation, aad thought we would continue 
along the lines of our old program, except 
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have to share the domestic work and re- 
sponsibility in just such proportion as the 
woman took on those that were supposed 
to be strictly his. I remembered that first 
morning when I went to my new job and 
John had in that hour relegated to me all 
the traditional obligations of housewife, 
although he had been relieving me even of 
them previously while I was doing nothing 
except studying. In France there was said 
to be no such problem among families where 
the woman worked, because such husbands 
and wives had been in business together 
from the beginning. The girl’s dot went 
into something which the two of them man- 
aged together, and they shared everything 
else as well. The only solution was to halve 
and halve alike all obligations, and not 
have them specialized by sex. 

Such were the problems that the gray 
squirrel and I had to solve together, al- 
though he was more erect and animated 
over it than I. The ideas were merely flow- 


ing through my relaxed being to a solution 


of their own. I did not try to organize or 
arrange them. I was drifting without even 
the will to wish that I might come into a 
safe harbor by and by. Some day I ex- 
pected to figure out my problem—but not 


yet. 

Still there was something that kept me 
from absolute rest. John came to see me al- 
most every late afternoon and spent the 
evening. I thought a subtle change was 
passing over him. He could not have talked 
about his business more than formerly, but 
I thought perhaps he did so more discrimi- 
natingly. But as to the remainder of his 
current life there seemed to be dark sound- 
less depths with no color or illumination to 
them, and I wondered if this was because 
they were really empty or he preferred not 
to tell me with what they were filled. He 
seemed a little silent and noncommittal. 


One day he brought out a bunch of house- 


hold bills for me to go over. They recorded 
two evenings of food far too plentiful and 
too elaborate for one person alone. He did 
not comment on it, and neither didI. And 
I would never ask Malviney. I handed the 
memoranda back to him with the remark 
that the prices sounded reasonable and with 
no question as to how he meant to pay 
them. 

Strangely enough, the next afternoon 
Doctor Miller came and joined the squirrels 
and me, as I rocked over the spongy earth 
near a myrtle bed. He dropped into a green 
painted chair, and let his straw hat slip to 
the mossy ground beside him. 

“What’s your notion of a happy life?” 
he began with an excitedness and an anima~- 
tion I at first resented. “‘How would you 
rather spend your life than in any other 
way?” 

With my being still relaxed some words 
seemed to float through me as if formulated 
by another, for whom I was the mere trans- 
mitting agent. 


Planning for the Future 


“T should like to keep my home and do 
just my art work’’—to cultivate the little 
gift with which I had been entrusted! “I 
don’t ever want to keep hours or do me- 
chanical work again that does not lead to 
development.” 

“Then that is what we must arrange and 
what we must avoid for you.” 

“Oh, but I cannot—I can’t afford to give 
up my routine work. It is what brings in 
the most of the money.” : 

“But what do you need with money, who 
have your husband?” 

“But I made a mistake. For one thing, 
I arranged the scale of living too expen- 
sively for him alone, and then I began pay- 
ing for things without making him realize 
his responsibility.” 

“He will realize it, and he will rise to 
meet it,’ Doctor Miller answered with 
serene confidence. ‘Don’t trouble about 
him.” 

Poor John! I felt guilty to be in a league 
against him to rob him of his peace and 
ease. Still I had meant later to puzzle out 
some new arrangement for us, but evidently 
it was a part of the cure to hand you your 
particular solution, fully worked out. I 
thought that perhaps it would be as well to 
tell John that evening of my new working 
arrangement, which was going to be to 
draw at home when and as much as I 
pleased, and sell the individual sketches to 
the store; and perhaps later do other, bet- 
ter work for higher purposes. 

But John did not come out that evening 
or telephone! The next late afternoon when 
he arrived he said that he had been for a 
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long walk up along the shore of the Hud- 
son. He had not been with me long when 
Madge called up! So they had gone out 
together last evening and they had talked 
about me and she had been reminded of 
me. She said she was coming out that 
evening. 

My first thought was of what a pleasant 
time they would have on their long romantic 
trip home through the fresh-smelling coun- 
try from here. But when I told John she 
was coming hestamped his foot and snapped 
his fingers, and left the room. He returned 
just before her arrival. 

She came bounding in with an animation 
which she tried to keep from being excited. 
“Well, Kate, what’s this new role?” Her 
voice went like a waved line, that got rough 
and jagged before it finished and beyond 
control. “Are you going to quit being an 
independent woman and lay down on a 
man for the rest of your life?’’ She laughed 
as if she were trying to pretend she had 
spoken in jest. 

“T couldn’t quite make the grade,” I 
answered lamely. 

“Tt really isn’t fair the leeway that a 
woman has, and a man can’t protect him- 
self against her. When she wants to play at 
being independent she can, and the minute 
she is bored with that parlor trick she can 
quit and never turn a hand again—first 
having got her man in for things that are 
too much for him.” 

““Madge, take care!” 

John uttered the warning. They were 
the first words he spoke. 

She was making one of those outbursts, 
unpremeditated, almost involuntary, where 
the aggressor has nothing to lose. 


The New Arrangement 


“Well, I don’t know if I haven’t got a 
right to protest to a woman for her conduct, 
which is a reflection on all my sex and 
makes it so hard for us—and after all you’ve 
told me.” 

“Yes, what haveI told you?” John had 
been guilty of the old masculine trick of 
seeking out a woman in whom to confide his 
grievances against his wife. ‘‘ Tell her what 
I have told you.” 

But she did not, and he said presently in 
a dull monotone: “I told you I was dis- 
couraged and had lost my point of view and 
Kate had upset me with her success and 
independence and I didn’t know what to 
tie to. Nobody needed me. I told you I 
never had a chance because my wife was 
so much quicker than I was that she always 
beat me to everything.” 

Then he had probably not been with her 
on that walk yesterday evening, but alone, 
on a long vigil of reflection and reconstruc- 
tion, presumably following a session with 
her in the afternoon, in which he had told 
her that her designs on him were frustrated 
because I needed my husband. I was ill 
and in a sanitarium and alone. 

Madge was the first to speak. She said 
that if he was ready she thought she would 
let him take her home. But he replied that 
he was not going to town that night. He 
had arranged fora room, then, when he went 
out to the desk, following her telephone 
announcement that she was going to come. 
He ordered the bus for the 9:50 and took 
her out to it when we heard the wheels 
crunching over the gravel. As they re- 
sumed their crunching he returned to me. 

I was going to tell him that evening of 
our new working arrangement. I did not 
believe he would mind so much. We could 
cut our expenses if necessary. But before 
I could begin the remotest preliminary, for 
once he beat me to it. He put his arm 
through mine and steered me out to the 
mossy grounds. 

“Kate, it’s an awful thing to ask of you, 
but it will mean so much tome. Won’t you 
give up that dog-goned job and just work 
at your art when and how you want to?” 

I burst out crying. The stars were out 
and the squirrels had gone to bed. 

“Yes, I know, it sounds outrageous of 
me—but let’s at least try it. I know that 
you can always go back there. But I think 
I can make it so you won’t even want to.” 

He smoothed back my hair and looked 
at me intently, as I had seen him do only 
twice before. Once was when I announced 
my new job to him and he had regarded me 
sadly, helplessly, as if I were receding from 
him. The other time was when he hurried 
back after the first night he took Madge 
Hewlitt home and he wanted to assure 
me, as he now desired so very much to do, 
although he had no words for such a pur- 
pose, how absolutely mine he was. 
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“Mrs. Traver’s making him, much 
; inclination, take the two chil- 


il young man disguised as an 
haraja stole jewels and maidens, 
saturn them unharmed to their 
ardians, Paul Traver became in- 
enmeshed in her mind with ro- 
fe did not directly address her 
» afternoon, but Lucy reported 
lay that he had said “The kid 
eyes.” Jacqueline lived entirely 
by this for months. She even 
, mnet: 

7 that my eyes were beautiful 

2 earth grew beautiful to me —— 


| 


» went very well. The necessity 

“gull”’—sea gull, of course—with 
{’’ rather spoiled it as a sonnet. 
i been succeeded by a handsome 
‘er with only one arm, who gave a 
lectures to the whole school on 
t'y history of the Great War, and 
» tenor at the Metropolitan, and 
- wonderful young violinist, with 
a3 did Jacqueline ever exchange 
1 


Yor the next six years she hardly 
who went through the law school 
irst years in a law office. Yet 
*met occasionally a spark of the 
yuld flash up again. The summer 
} Lucy had told her that Paul was 
th her. The news created a dis- 
ver, but not the wild surge of 
hat she had felt years before at 
> had praised her eyes. 
leps it to himself,” she had an- 
sucy nodded. 
jpg ly would never propose to a 
l-certainly not until he had made 
}.ark in the world.” 
x:bout the rich girl?” said Jacque- 
Would be rather hard on her if 


erest was academic, but she saw 
1 took it seriously. 

wasn’t about Paul that Lucy 
> talk this day. She was pro- 
terested in the idea of the duke. 
1d to question Miss Salisbury, but 
2 forbade it. Her governess 
te it as a sign of American hys- 
snobbish American interest in 


be allowed even to speak to 
be kept out of the way, as 
stepmother will contrive it 


ny placid people, Lucy was 
d after luncheon, under pre- 
king up an article on William 
neyclopedia, the two girls went 
brary to see what they could 
bout the Duke of Dormier. Lucy 
It there was a book called a Peer- 
Owing to the fact that the Mc- 
ooks were well classified and 
isturbed, they soon found among 
iance books that broad red-and- 


bar Bee 


¢ 
i 


ne opened the inner shutters 
‘sun came flooding in. The 
wd own side by side on the win- 

nd Jacqueline, more expert with 
Lucy, soon found the name they 
g for and began to read aloud, 


(mer, Duke of; Fitzgrady-Stewart; 
-arquess JY 

ave a faint hoot at this—Lucy was 
a giggler—but Jacqueline, end- 

pable of taking an interest in the 

‘age, began to feel something an- 

d romantic and suggestive. She 


sick Albert Edward Shawmus 
y-Stewart, fourth duke and thir- 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


“T don’t care if he’s a thousand,” an- 
swered Jacqueline. ‘Just listen to the 
things he is, Lucy: ‘Educated at Eton and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, lord lieutenant 
of the county and president of its Territorial 
Forces Association. J. P.’ Do you hap- 
pen to know what a J. P. is?” 

Lucy absolutely declined to put her mind 
on the problem, and Jacqueline continued: 

“Well, don’t strain your mind, for if you 
knew what that was we’d then have to meet 
the problem that he’s a D. L. too. ‘Pa- 
tron of seven livings, formerly lieutenant 
colonel and honorable colonel of the King’s 
Own Seventeenth Balliecouchan (Civil Ser.) 
Light Dragoons Se 

“You’re making it up,”’ said Lucy. 

“‘Flatterer!’’ answered Jacqueline. 
“Was honorable equerry to Edward VII 
and president and gold stick 4 

“T shall simply die if you go on!”’ cried 
Lucy, but Jacqueline went on: 

“*NMarried, first, in 1880, died in 1888, 
the Honorable Pamela Georgina Sybil 
Pitts-Cave, eighth daughter of Viscount 
Bunbury of Brede; and second, in 1895, 
Lady Imogen Augusta Lettice ——’”’ 

‘Let me see!”’ cried Lucy. ‘‘ Let me see 
if it is really there!” 

“Ttis, and more,” said Jacqueline. ‘‘‘ Au- 
gusta Lettice Alice Leath-Meadows, fifth 
daughter of the eleventh duke of Clam- 
borough, by whom he has issue.’”’ 

“What an awful word for children!” 

“T think it has a lot of style,’’ answered 
Jacqueline. ‘Shall Tread on?” Lucy said 
no and Jacqueline went on: “‘Arms: 
Quarterly, first and fourth quarters coun- 
terquartered; a fesse wavy He 

““Come, come,” said Lucy, ‘‘this is going 
too far.” 

“Well,” said her friend, “perhaps that 
bit is a trifle obscure. ‘Seats ——’”’ 

““Where he sits as a marquess?”’ 

“<«Seats: Fitzgrady Castle, Balliecou- 
chan. Coney House, near Crumbelly, 
Hants. The Lodge, Bonny Brigg, Midlo- 
thian. Town residence: Dormier House, 
Grosvenor Square.’ As a special favor, 
Lucy, I’ll omit his clubs, which are simply 
thrilling, and pass to: ‘Son, living; Thomas 
Aubrey Cecil Edward, Lord Fitzgrady, 
born May 25, 1897; educated at Eton and 
Trinity College, Cambridge; was captain 
of Grenadier Guards and served throughout 
European war; wounded three times id 

Lucy, who had been counting on her fin- 
gers, now interrupted. 

“That sounds more like it,’’ she said. 
“He’s young.” 

Jacqueline demurred a little. 

“He’s almost thirty,’ she said. 

“Better than seventy-five.” 

They examined the date of the Peerage 
and found that it was 1918. They agreed 
that a good deal might have happened since 
then. Thomas Aubrey Cecil Edward might 


_ well have succeeded in place of Patrick 


Albert Edward Shawmus. 

Before long, Lucy was called for and went 
away, but Jacqueline stayed, sitting on one 
foot, dangling the other, and staring down 
into what in space was a small back yard, 
but in latticework, marble seats and busts 
of Roman emperors was an Italian garden. 

Balliecouchan Castle! That would have 
a secret passage, leading perhaps into a 
ruined abbey, a ruined tower with a stair- 
way that broke off short like the stair in 
Kidnapped. And a ghost—a pale queen—a 
pale queen on a ruined stair that begins at 
naught and leads nowhere and vanishes in 
empty air. 

Then she thought of a ballad about the 
young lord going away to fight, with fifty 
henchmen at his back, though she was not 
clear as to what henchmen were. 

The library door opened and Miss Salis- 
bury came in. y 

“Ah, there you are,” she said. “Doing 
your Latin prose, I hope.”’ 

Jacqueline turned her head slowly and 
stared at her governess as if she saw her for 
the first time. She was coming back from 
distant places. After an appreciable pause 
she said she had not been doing her Latin 
prose. Miss Salisbury, after expressing 
great surprise at this, volunteered a piece of 
information: 

“Your father’s office has telephoned. 
I’ve good news for you. The boat will ar- 
rive about ten on Saturday morning.” 

A cloud descended on Jacqueline’s brow. 

““Wouldn’t you know it?” she said. “Of 
course they’d get in on a holiday, when a 
morning off doesn’t do me any good.” 
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Miss Salisbury, not gifted with an in- 
stinctive knowledge of the human heart, 
was shocked at this example of filial cold- 
heartedness. She thought how she would 
have felt if she had had word that the Rev- 
erend Ethelbert was approaching these 
shores. She expressed her opinion that that 
was no way to receive news of her family’s 
return. Jacqueline hardly heard her. She 
was thinking: 

“Must he always wireless the office? 
Does he think I’m not old enough to read? 
Does he forget I exist, or is it that woman 
who won’t let him admit that I am more in- 
terested in his return than anyone else?”’ 

She thought about not going to the pier 
to meet them. And when he asked her at 
the house, as she kissed him coldly, ‘““Why 
were you not at the pier, Jacqueline?”’ she 
would answer with dignity, “I had no 
knowledge that you were coming, father.” 
“What? Did not Williams let you know?” 
“Why did not you yourself let me know?” 
But then perhaps he wouldn’t ask her. 
That was the worst of these rehearsed 
scenes—so often the other person did not 
ask the right question. 

She went to bed resolved to administer 
this well-deserved rebuke to her parent; 
but when she woke up to another glorious 
clear morning she felt differently about the 
whole problem. She was so glad her father 
was coming home, and there was no ques- 
tion that it was fun to meet a boat. She had 
almost forgotten about the duke until she 
discovered that Miss Salisbury was in a 
flutter about him. 

“‘ Aren’t you interested to see the duke?”’ 
she asked with quite a girlish enthusiasm. 

Jacqueline turned a dark glance upon her. 

“No,” she answered. “I can’t say I am 
particularly interested in dukes.”’ 

By half past nine they were on the pier. 
Miss Salisbury’s long slender nose, which 
betrayed so many different intentions be- 
tween the bridge and the tip, was a decided 
pink—just the shade that fresh air and ex- 
citement had put into Jacqueline’s cheeks. 
The great vessel was already pushing its 
nose past the openings in the walls of the 
pier like some prehistoric animal looking 
into a cave. 

Williams, Mr. McMannis’ secretary, was 
there, talking to the reporters. Almost 
immediately Jacqueline caught sight of 
her father standing at the railing. 

McMannis was rather a heavy figure in 
a large dark-blue overcoat. His hair was 
white for fifty. He was clean-shaven and 
the lower part of his face was thrust for- 
ward pugnaciously. He was a man who 
presented many manners to the world— 
a genial manner, a blustering manner, an 
efficient business man’s manner, a pa- 
ternal manner. His daughter’s heart gave 
a great bound and then seemed to melt 
with love at the sight of him. 

One of her happiest—and perhaps least 
likely—dreams was that some day a real 
vital relation was going to be established 
between her and her father; not thissmooth 
impersonal affection, but something honest 
and intimate. . . . 

Then, glancing a little farther along the 
ship’s rail, she saw her stepmother, and her 
heart hardened again. 

“New sables, if I’m not mistaken,” she 
observed to Miss Salisbury. 

“And very nice too,’”’ said Miss Salis- 
bury; and then, fearing that this might be 
interpreted as an envy of American luxury, 
she added, “That is, if one can wear fur. 
I find wool keeps one warmer.’’” And she 
wrapped a striped muffler, brought her 
ee Scotland by a friend, closer about her 
neck. 

Standing beside her parents was an enor- 
mously tall man with a red face, a mustache 
and prominent blue eyes—a man more than 
twenty-eight and yet obviously less than 
seventy-five, unless there was some truth 
in the story of the vigorous preservation of 
elderly Englishmen. If that were the duke 
romance was dead. 

A very young man in a high hat and cut- 
away rushed up to Mr. Williams and an- 
nounced himself as a representative from 
the embassy to meet the duke. Jacqueline 
began to look sullen. ; 

““Why must a duke be met?”’ she said. 

““Of course he must be met,” said Miss 
Salisbury. - 

Her tone admitted of no argument; and 
so Jacqueline at once fell to arguing the 
point, which led to a more general argu- 
ment on the subject of whether there was or 
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was not an inherent right way to do things. 
This occupied all the time until the gang- 
way was lowered and the passengers began 
to descend; and Jacqueline, forgetting her 
grievances, flung herself into her father’s 
arms. She received a bright bland smile 
from her stepmother and was allowed to 
bury her nose for an instant-in the sables. 
They smelled delicious, as everything about 
Mrs. McMannis always did. 

Then she had a second to turn her head 
and look more closely at the third member 
of the party, who in a search for his keys 
was unbuttoning layer upon layer of slightly 
different tweeds, and saying, ‘‘ Yes—yes— 
yes—quite—quite—your American cus- 
toms—oh, yes—quite so.” 

Then her father, holding her by the arm, 
as if she were likely to escape, said, ‘‘ This is 
my little daughter. Major Pitts-Cave, 
Jacqueline.” 

Not the duke! Good! 

“Ah!” said Mr. Pitts-Cave, putting a lot 
of cordiality into the monosyllable. Then 
deciding it had been successful, he said it 
again: ‘“‘Ah!”’ 

A faint sound was heard from Miss Salis- 
bury, recalling her existence, and Mr. 
McMannis continued: “‘And Miss Salis- 
bury, a countrywoman of yours.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Pitts-Cave, not quite so 
cordial, but still very nice indeed. ‘‘Oh!”’ 

Jacqueline felt glad Lucy was not there— 
she would have giggled. 

Mrs. MceMannis looked about her. 

‘“What’s become of the duke?” she said. 

So that was how you spoke of him, was 
it? Jacqueline looked about too. 

“Hiding from your American reporters, 
prolly,”’ said Pitts-Cave. 

At the time Jacqueline thought “prolly”’ 
was the name of an American reporter, but 
later was to become familiar with it as the 
English equivalent of the American word 

“probably. 

“Not on your tintype, Pittsy,’”’ said the 
duke, and he emerged from behind the 
great bulk of his cousin’s loosened outer 
garments. 

Jacqueline saw a slender and not very 
tall figure in a distinctly shabby tweed over- 
coat, with the collar turned up, and a felt 
hat not in its first youth, pulled well down. 
If she had looked down, she would have 
seen the most beautiful pair of brown boots 
which that fellow in St. James’s Street had 
ever made. But she didn’t look down; she 
looked up and saw a long narrow face, not 
at all handsome, but delicately modeled— 
a job which it had taken several centuries 
to accomplish—a pale clear skin, a pene- 
trating blue eye—enough to assure her that 
this was Thomas Aubrey Cecil Edward, 
eae not Patrick Albert Edward Shawmus. 

no 

Her’ eae laughed. 

““¢Not on your tintype!’ That’s old stuff, 
Dormier. You can do better than that.” 

“‘T learned it last night in the smoking 
room,” said the duke gently, “from alad 
who called me Say-Duke, as if it were my 
name.” He turned civilly as a represent- 
ative of en press approached him and said, 
“ce Say-D 

Utero 4 oe are, Pittsy,’’ said the duke, 
again slipping behind his cousin’s ample 
back. ‘‘My cousin, Major Pitts-Cave— 
simply full of good things for the papers— 
eager to tell you what he thinks of the 
Woolworth Building.’ 

The giant form of Pitts-Cave was in- 
stantly surrounded by notebooks and from 
the midst came the sound, ‘‘Ah—ah— 
quite—quite i 

The valet and the maid and the secre- 
tary were left to attend to declarations and 
customs duties; and the McMannis party, 
as free from care and even from hand lug- 
gage as if they were stepping off a ferry- 
boat, moved toward the entrance of the 
pier. Jacqueline’s heart was swelling 
within her. 

She knew it would be like that—she had 
not even been introduced. If she had been 
amaid they could not have more completely 
ignored her. The duke must think she was 
half-witted. 

Mrs. McMannis and Pitts-Cave and the 
duke and the young man from the em- 
bassy all disappeared into one of the Mc- 
Mannis motors, and Mr. McMannis and his 
daughter and Miss Salisbury got into the 
other—the older car, driven by the second 
chauffeur. 

“How handsome His Graceis!”’ exclaimed 
Miss Salisbury, and her voice shook with 


emotion. 
‘‘He’s a nice young fellow,” said Mr. 
MeMannis. ‘But I shouldn’t call him 


handsome. Would you, Jacqueline?” 
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There was a chance and Jacqueline took 
ie 

“‘T’m not sure I knew which one he was,” 
she answered haughtily. 

Quite unnecessarily, they described him 
to her, while she maintained a baffling si- 
lence. 

“His mother,” said Miss Salisbury, ‘‘was 
a celebrated beauty in her day—Lady Au- 
gusta Leath-Meadows. She came down to 
Shrewsbury-Crewe once as a bride to open 
a bazaar.” 

“Surely,” said Mr. McMannis politely, 
“you can’t remember his mother as a 
bride.” 

““Oh, no,’”’ answered the governess; “‘but 
my father has often told us about it—her 
graciousness and beauty 2 

For some reason the picture of the rec- 
tor, with that same tremolo in his voice, 
describing to his children gathered about 
his knee the arrival of the young duchess 
to open his bazaar was repugnant to Jacque- 
line. She flung herself back in the car 
until her head rested against her father’s 
shoulder. She felt a sudden need of her 
own country, her own family. 

“Well,” said her father, Pate you been 
a good girl?” 

That was what he always did to her. 
When they were apart she could imagine 
herself pouring her soul out to him, telling 
him everything she had ever done or thought; 
but as soon as they were together he said 
something like this: 

“Haven’t you grown a little? Have you 
been a good girl? Have you been learning 
your lesson? Where are the roses in those 
cheeks ?”’—harmless, well-intended phrases 
which seemed to raise a partition like a wall 
of glass between them, through which she 
could see him without being able to com- 
municate with him. 

She attributed this in some way to the 
evil influence of her stepmother. It never 
crossed her mind that her father was em- 
barrassed in her society. He loved her 
deeply, but he had an ideal of what a young 
girl should be; and this did not include her 
knowing anything, or feeling anything, or 
having anything to confide. He wanted her 
always near him. It hurt him to leave her, 
but it would have shocked him slightly to 
know that she had a turbulent inner life of 
her own. His affection for her was no’‘more 
dependent on understanding her than a 
mother’s love for an infant is chilled by the 
fact that that infant cannot converse with 
her. 

When they reached the house, there was 
no sign of the other party. Mr. McMannis 
moved toward his own office on the ground 
floor, but a reproachful ‘Oh, father, aren’t 
you coming to sit with me?” made him 
change his direction. 

“Oh, of course, of course,” 
guiltily. 

Jacqueline had a tiny sitting room on the 
third story, next to her bedroom. The 
rooms of her parents were on the same floor, 
but in the front of the house. It was a 
pretty room, done over by Mrs. McMannis 
with faultless taste in pale blues and pinks, 
with old prints and aquatints in black-and- 
gold frames, and a gay chintz. 

The girl pulled forward a comfortable 
armchair and put her father into it, and 
then herself sat down at his feet on the 
floor. 

“Now,” she said, ‘‘we can have a good 
talk before the others get here.’”’ And as 
she spoke, a despairing knowledge came 
over her that they had nothing whatever 
to say to each other. 

He was not so clear-sighted. 

“Yes, indeed,’”’ he answered; ‘‘you must 
tell me all about what you did this summer.” 

But there was nothing to tell. Of course, 
there had really been a hundred incidents 
each day which it would have interested 
her to repeat; but now she could not think 
of one of them. 

She and Miss Salisbury had spent the 
summer at the McMannis place in the 
Adirondacks, swimming and camping and 
climbing mountains. She tried to say this, 
hoping that something would revive as she 
talked; but after a few minutes she saw that 
he was not even listening, and she did not 
blame him; what she was saying was dull. 
She broke off. 

“But all that isn’t interesting, ” she said, 

“compared to what you’ve been doing and 
seeing. Tell me about that, father.’ 

He answered with a careful list of places 
and dates. In the middle a faint bell began 
to buzz. It was a private telephone in his 
own room, and he rose with an alacrity that 
did not suggest regret. When he had gone 
Jacqueline put her head down in the chair 


he answered 
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and cried. Why did she always look for- 
ward to his return when it was always like 
this when he came? 

Perhaps one of the things that were wrong 
from Jacqueline’s point of view—one of the 
things so difficult for a child to understand 
in a parent—was that he was still very busy 
with his own career, still excited and sur- 
prised and occupied by success. 

Hewas theson of Irish immigrant parents. 
After a high-school education he had gone 
to work as a clerk in a small shop in a town 
on the plains of the West. There, in a mo- 
ment of tribal generosity, he had lent one 
hundred dollars, carefully saved, to a fellow 
clerk who had come from the same county 
in Ireland. He had received in lieu of pay- 
ment an interest in a building lot at the 
edge of the town. This consideration, ap- 
parently valueless, had turned out to con- 
tain the only sand in the neighborhood. 
By selling sand McMannis had been repaid 
many times the amount of the original 
debt. Hardly had the sand been exhausted 
when an oil fever struck the town, and 
McMannis had rented his lot for a high 
price to prospective drillers. The oil had 
never materialized, but by the time the ex- 
citement was over the town had begun to 
grow in the right direction, and McMannis 
sold his lot as a fashionable building site 
for the colossal sum of two thousand dollars. 

On this capital he had married—mar- 
ried, like Napoleon, a little above him— 
a young school-teacher of good New Eng- 


land family. Unlike Josephine, she had the 


tact to die before McMannis’ growing great- 
ness rendered her a detriment instead of an 
advantage. His wild grief at her loss was a 
new element in his success. Hard work and 
speculation became his only distractions. 
By a combination of these he made his for- 
tune, principally in copper stocks. He had 
been eight years a widower and Jacqueline 
was a child of nine, when, in the city of 
Mobile, he fell under the domination of his 
present wife. 

She was a remarkable woman. Ten 
years before she had been beautiful, and 
even now, though nearing fifty, not a single 
line was written on that camellia-white 
brow—perhaps because, although she had 
been known to weep, she never worried. 
Her will and her beauty had carried her 
steadily upward without one stain upon 
her moral character. 

Her career in its way had been more re- 
markable than McMannis’. As a young 
girl in a small Southern town, she had mar- 
ried a handsome shifty young lawyer and 
had pushed him into politics, until finally 
he was sent to Washington as a congress- 
man. Here he behaved so badly, particu- 
larly to her, that, under the advice of her 
senator, she had little trouble in obtaining 
a divorce from him; and no one was aston- 
ished when a year later she married the 
senator, a man thirty years her senior. He 
died promptly and left his widow in a posi- 
tion to condescend to McMannis. From 
the moment of their meeting she became 
the dominant member of the partnership. 
It was not perhaps that she was cleverer 
than he; but she was clearer-sighted, un- 
hampered by sentiments and tribal loyal- 
ties. Yet she was not unkind, except to 
those who stood in her path. She was just, 
and even generous. She had in all proba- 
bility deliberately destroyed her first hus- 
band; but he was hardly worth saving; 
and she still supported his old mother—an 
obligation which he on his downward path 
had long since repudiated. She had made 
the senator perfectly happy during their 
brief marriage. Her care of Jacqueline was 
carefully thought out and wise—exactly 
what she would have given her own daugh- 
ter if she had had one. But to a child who 
for the first ten years of her life had been 
neglected, but free, the succeeding years 
under Mrs. McMannis’ routine had seemed 
nothing short of tyranny, and cold tyranny 
at that. She was the only person of whom 
the child had ever been afraid—afraid, as 


‘of some great engine moving slowly upon 


its appointed way. 

She was frightened now, when, raising 
her head from the seat of the chair, she saw 
that her stepmother had come silently into 
the room. 

Mrs. McMannis was one of those calm 
smooth women who look like blancmange 
and are possessed of wills of iron. She 
looked all about the room now with a steady 
competent glance, and Jacqueline became 
aware that she had changed the arrange- 
ment of the furniture without permission. 

“You’ve changed things,” said Mrs. 
McecMannis, and then added, ‘‘It’s better— 
much better.” 


Jacqueline was a little asham 
ing a sigh of relief. She had ari 
range her own room her o 
thought. Her stepmother’s ey 
across her once and saw, the ; 
that her eyes were red. Unlike 
her stepmother saw everything, 

Mrs. MecMannis did not eor 
what she saw. She said, ‘I’ve br 
some clothes—when the trunks ¢ 

It was useless to pretend tha 
not good news—surprising too, 

“Clothes?” she cried. i 

“Quantities,” said Mrs. Wy 
and then, as if she did not want t 
tioned, she left the room as suas 
had entered. 

So the girl was left thinking 
tragedy but about clothes. The 
selected by Mrs. McMannis 
right; Jacqueline knew that. Bu 
they been bought—and quant 
Could it be she was to be allowe 
out this winter? 

She wished that some of these 
ments were already in her ward) 
wanted something beautiful and: 
the inevitable meeting with th 
luncheon. Then certainly the fan 
be obliged to recognize her exist 

She stood in front of her lool 
staring into it with a stern cor 
gaze. Sometimes she could get 
wave of the hair at her left temp] 
air was too dry and clear today. 

When she went downstairs she 
duke had gone off to Washingto 
young attaché and would not bh 
several days. Jacqueline felt } 
flat, and threatened the duke ir 
mind with never being able to. 
interest in her again. 

“It’s rather a bore for the 1} 
Pitts-Cave said civilly. 

On Monday morning at scho¢ 
line did not admit generally tha: 
not even spoken to him. 

““What’s he like?” she said, wi. 
shrug of the shoulders. ‘“‘ About 
other pale thin young man you 
only he speaks in a funny sort of 

“What do you call him?” ash 
the girls. 

This, too, Jacqueline skillfulls 

“Well, his servant calls him Y 
and my father calls him Dormic 
cousin calls him Tac, and I ence 
him just ‘you.’” 

But to Lucy she was more o 


tive 

os It isn’t that I want to be itt 
the creature, or have anything t 
him,” she explained, “‘but it’s so? 
ignore me, as if she were asham 
I dare say ‘she is. I’m too Americ 
taste perhaps. Perhaps he hasn't 
told that there is a stepdaughter. 
me feel like a fool that I have 
spoken to him. I believe she does 
pose.” There was never any doull 
conversations as to who ‘“‘she” 
added presently, as if Lucy weren 
the very depth of human infar 


Lucy gayly. 

“ Wouldn’t it serve her right ith 
said Jacqueline, and yet the ide 
entirely satisfactory to her either 

Lucy thought the party itself 
fun, but Jacqueline corrected her 

“Don’t suppose, you poor inno! 
T shall be allowed down, to contar} 
festivities with my presence. Oh! 
known her to send up for Sal 
tight ae but never for me.” — 

Mrs. McMannis was ra ir) 
rangement of that dinner an 
genius which, if she had been am 
have gone to ‘the building of an e1) 
business corporation. She knews 
people in New York—hardly an 
whom she intended to have at I! 
for the detestable weekly had 
when it said that the social car} 
the McMannises in New York h’ 


personally; but by some instinct’! 
tion she knew exactly which tw 
people out of the million she ns 
about her table. More than by 1 
how to get them. 

The first point was to prevel 
them first getting the duke for tht 


her party would attempt to give t? 
smarter, smaller party than hers,! 
(Continued on Page 123 
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aot dream of inviting her. She 
ded in this by Dormier’s dis- 
jes, He had given positive in- 
;o Pitts-Cave that everything 


tions for this dinner were a 
of humiliation to Jacqueline. 
1. eare so much to what depths 

er sank, but to see her father 
leven elated at some of the 

he list—that was intolerable. 

owling in a corner, with folded 
oung Napoleon, at hearing 
at? You are asking Mrs. 
‘His wife nodded. 

think she’ll come?”’ 
yer of Mrs. MeMannis’ mouth 
ard in a contemptuous little 


~ < 


vshe’ll come as soon as she finds 
- at Dormier in any other way.” 
) tried?” 

waved toward the mantelpiece, 
dle of letters and telegrams for 
re standing. ; 

egrams from her, Pittsy says. 
'g to answer my invitation until 


a. 


{ be tempted to tell her I had 
jace.”’ 

2mpted,”’ answered Mrs. Mc- 
But I need her.” 
peretary had been engaged; a 
lan, middle-aged woman, who 
aended as knowing that most 
phemera of all categories—the 
ss in the metropolis of a great 
he had seen many new fortunes 
{air first social adventures and 
red to advise and admonish. 
-iser head than hers was in con- 
¢e found herself permitted to do 


; 


i doin’,” she answered with de- 
e got to see this through. You 
re goin’ to sit around in these 
-cent quarters all my life, do 


nighty, we only been here a 
ong enough.” 

/0 you want then?”’ 

.d forward. 

she said determinedly: ‘‘Go to 
11 and tell him he needs a vaca- 
at you want to buy him out.” 
Jm out!” gasped Jud. ‘‘What 


_ would manage it with less 
/m you have,’’ she answered 
fou’ll have to give him a note. 
ou’re about it you might as well 
_job—house, store an’ every- 


, he exclaimed, “if you can put 
1I'll say Barclay missed some- 
(he let you go!” 

lei lot,”’ she admitted, ‘‘and 
at.’ 

tion which began to disturb Jud 
‘not got more than he knew how 
Knowing his father as he did, 
jition did not appear reasonable. 
d he turn over to him every- 
lossessed, in return for a note, 
a protected by mortgages on 


anally to desperation, however, 
did make the offer to his father. 
listened quietly. 

Evelyn’s idea, ain’t it?’’ he 
1 the boy had finished. 
dmitted Jud. ‘An’ there ain’t 
j)’ her when she gets started.”’ 
0 me as though she’d started for 
e this time.” 
n’t know but what you felt like 
sation,” said Jud uncomfortably. 
1 about my health?” 
nere’s ma; she ain’t been feelin’ 
dd for a long while.” 
sn’t took to her bed yet.” 
she does that it’ll be too late,” 


athering courage now. The mere 
‘is father was willing to discuss 
even in pepoocrel way was more 


, dad,” he ran on. “What you 
hter do is pack up and take a 
Ornia. You'll never get a better 
‘ou live to be a hundred. Aunt 
veen after you to come out there 
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{not help but admire her nerve. ° 


THE SATURDAY 


nothing but the routine work of looking up 
addresses and directing envelopes. She 
was amazed at the success of methods of 
which she often disapproved, and confided 
to a former employer that Mrs. McMannis 
was a great personality—almost a genius. 

Two days before the dinner an evening 
dress appeared in Jacqueline’s room. She 
walked in late one afternoon, and there it 
was extended on her bed, simple, shimmer- 
ing, soft; the sort of garment a smart 
young archangel might have worn to a 
celestial garden party. Jacqueline had 
wondered many times what had become of 
those quantities of clothes, but she was too 
proud and too alienated from her step- 
mother to inquire for them. But this dress, 
prone upon the bed, was not to be viewed 
without emotion. 

She was holding it up at arm’s length, 
feasting on it, when her stepmother and 
Miss Salisbury entered together. 

“T think that’s what she had better wear 
tomorrow night,’ said Mrs. McMannis. 

Jacqueline’s heart gave a bound, but re- 
membering her disapproval, she said, “I 
don’t want to come to your dinner party, 
thank you.” 

“Oh, dear, we are very indifferent!’’ 
said Miss Salisbury, rather foolishly. 

“There are some silver slippers that go 
with it,’ said Mrs. McMannis to Miss 
Salisbury. 

“T tell you I don’t want to come,” said 
Jacqueline. ‘‘Do I have to come if I don’t 
want to?” 

““And nothing in the hair,” said Mrs. 
McMannis. ‘‘No bands, you know.”’ 

“Ah, no; so much more girlish without,” 
said the governess. 

Mrs. McMannis did not answer this, 
feeling that it was not necessary for her to 
listen to Miss Salisbury’s views on dress. 


(Continued from Page 13) 


for twenty years and you’ve allers said you 
couldn’t leave the business and ma has 
allers said she couldn’t leave the house. 
Well, you ain’t got that excuse any more. 
Evelyn and me can look after everything. 
She’s smarter than you think.” 

“‘Not a mite,’”’ answered Horace. 

Stroking his chin, he studied the boy a 
moment. After all, there was truth in what 
Jud said, even though his attitude was un- 
doubtedly not wholly unselfish. But ‘‘self- 
ishness,’’ within certain bounds, was only 
another word for ‘‘ambition.”’ Horace re- 
membered those long years when he had 
waited for his own father to step aside. 

“Tl think it over,”’ he said. 

That very day Sarah received her annual 
letter from her sister in Los Angeles, beg- 
ging her to come for the long-deferred 
visit—a visit deferred, as a matter of fact, 
since the early seventies. 

“Now that you’re blessed with a 
daughter-in-law, you’re free at last,’’ she 
wrote. “‘Make Horace come too. Remem- 
ber, we haven’t many more years ahead.” 

“Well, Sarah?’’ Horace questioned. 

“T s’pose we'll never have a better 
chance,” she answered hesitatingly. 

“But do you want to go?”’ 

“Tt ain’t that. It seems almost as though 
we oughter go.” 

“No one can make us,’’ he bristled up. 

“’Course they can’t,’’ she admitted. 
“But mebbe it’s best. I s’pose it’s natural 
for young folks to want to run their own 
business and—you deserve a vacation if 
ever any man did.” 

Three weeks later Horace closed the bar- 
gain with his son, depositing in the bank for 
collection a note for twelve thousand dol- 
lars, and took the morning train out of 
Bridgemont. A few days later the house on 
the hill and the store halfway down opened 
under new management. 


mI 


N CHRISTMAS Day Horace had his 

picture taken in a garden of blossoming 
flowers and feather-duster palm trees and 
sent this back to Jud with the inscription, 
“Some different from Maine, eh?” He 
had never been much of a letter writer, but 
now he spent most of his time selecting pic- 
ture postal cards done in brilliant yellows 
and greens depicting the orange orchards 
in various stages of development, from the 
first blossoms to the yellow fruit. The 
sentiments he scrawled upon these cards 
appeared to have only one object—the ex- 
citing of envy in the hearts of those less for- 
tunate than himself. To old Doctor Pease, 


EVENING POST 


Jacqueline broke out as the door closed 
behind her stepmother. She hated her— 
she hated society—a lot of false people try- 
ing to knife one another—she wished she 
were free—she’d rather go into a convent or 
work in a shop—she’d like to go West and 
teach school as her mother had done—she 
hated the English—little grafting noble- 
men who took advantage of American 
kindness and generosity and thought they 
were doing you a favor by accepting your 
hospitality 

Miss Salisbury, not unnaturally irritated 
by this description of a class she had been 
brought up to revere, from the lips of a 
young barbarian, was ill-advised enough to 
say at this point that the Duke of Dormier 
was doing anyone he stayed with a great 
honor. 

““Anhonor? What honor?” cried Jacque- 
line. ‘‘What has he ever done but be 
born? My father has done something in 
the world—has created a great company— 
a great fortune.” 

“T don’t say no to that,’’ Miss Salisbury 
began, but was interrupted. 

“You can’t,” shouted Jacqueline, ‘‘be- 
cause it’s true. My father is known all the 
world over for his ability; but if you took 
away this boy’s title, what would he be? 
Nothing at all—no one! That’s what your 
aristocracy is—a title and nothing else. 
And I won’t be tied to his chariot wheels 
like Cleopatra! I won’t come down to this 
dinner party!” 

But, of course, she knew she would come 
down; more ignominious still, she knew she 
wanted to. 

Quite independent of the duke, she had 
never been to a real party and she wanted 
to wear that white dress. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


THE OLD FOLKS AT HOME 


who was fighting his way to his patients 
over snow-drifted roads, he sent a picture 
of a smooth macadam highway bordered 
with green things. 

“Some fun being a doc out here,” he 
commented. 

To Ezra Moulton, who owned the hard- 
ware store in the lower village, he sent a 
view of the business section of the city, 
showing sunny streets thronged with shop- 
pers in summer costume. 

“Don’t need earlaps in this climate,’’ he 
wrote. 

To Shorely, the local editor, he sent a 
sprig of orange blossoms with the jocular 
remark, “‘Finding any of these ’longside 
the road in Bridgemont?”’ 

This was entertaining while it lasted, but 
by February he would have swapped a 
county of orange groves for the sight of a 
single leafless old apple tree standing lone- 
some in the middle of a snow-covered field. 
For a sniff of a biting north wind with a 
smack of pine in it, he would have traded 
every rose in California. He did not want 
his roads, in the middle of winter, to lie 
lizardlike in the sun; he longed to see them 
piled high with virgin snow, until only the 
top rail of the fences showed. He craved 
air with a tang in it and he wanted to hear 
again the jingle of sleigh bells and the 
crunching squeak of steel runners on hard 
dry snow. 

In March, both Horace and his wife had 
the worst colds of their lives. It was after 
this that Horace suggested going home. 

“Maybe Evelyn won’t want us back,” 
Sarah hesitated. 

ia) Bhi 

““You know how young folks be.” 

“Evelyn don’t own the whole darned 
village,’ he growled. 

“No; but it won’t seem like gettin’ home 
unless we go back to the house.” 

“We'll go back to the house,” he deter- 
mined. ‘‘ They ain’t paid for it yet—not by 
along shot. Jud’ll make room for us.” 

So, quite as mysteriously as they had 
slipped out of town, they slipped back 
again during the last week of May. Evelyn 
made the best of the situation; but on the 
other hand, she could not disguise the fact 
that she did not relish it. 

To Sarah she said bluntly, ‘If you ask 
me, I’ll say you made one big mistake in 
ever leavin’ that country for this.”’ 

“T. guess I got homesick,’’ answered 


Sarah. 
But to tell the truth she was a little bit 
homesick right where she was, for, in the 
(Continued on Page 125) 
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Every Minute 
the Clock Ticks 


ina 
Workingman’s Day 
A 


w\cyar 
Extra-Service 
2-Piece Suit 


is sold somewhere by a Nogar 
representative to someone in 
this country—from coast to 
coast, in Mexico, in faraway 
Hawaii. 


What is a Nogar Suit? 


Nine years ago the persistent efforts 
of the founder of this business brought 
to the point of perfection a processed 
cloth suit that outwears two or three 
ordinary suits. 

As near tear-proof as cloth can be. 

Resists sparks, water and dirt. 


A suit that is a fair and honorable ex- 


change for any working $12 50 


or business man’s 
Knockabout topcoats of the same 
material at the same price—$12.50. 
“Treat ’em rough” if you like. 
Write for booklet of styles. 
Important. A wonderful oppor- 
tunity for high grade men to earn high 
pay where territory is open. Write at 
once for further information. 


Nogar Clothing Mfg. Co. 
Dept. S-12, Reading, Pa. 


CLOTHES 
‘‘Made to stand the gaff”’ 
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‘Hew that Engine HUM!" 


. . . and a year ago the firm wanted to trade-in for a new Ford. Boy, 
what a difference a BELL TIMER makes!”’ 


The Bell Timer, with its wipe contact, ticks out clean hot sparks as smoothly after 
months of gruelling wear as on the day it was first installed. It’s the best permanent 
“tonic” your Ford can have. 


It gives your Ford more power than you ever realized a Ford could have. Your 
motor “‘goes”’ with the first touch of the star ter, and keeps going with a smooth flow 
of uninterr upted power in traffic or on the straightaway. 


If you want to know what your Ford can really do, let your service man replace your 
ordinary timer with a Bell Timer and get the full 100% performance your Ford 1s 
waiting to give you. 


If you prefer, you can install the Poy grins Ong ie new “trouble-proof”’ 
attached cable makes it easy. \ money refunded. 
If your dealer hasn't Bell Timers in stock, 
write us —we'll see that you are supplied. 


THE BELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


MAKERS OF BELL TIMERS, RADIO SOCKETS AND DIALS 


11 Elkins Street 
BOSTON 
Division of 

THE NORTHERN INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CO. 

Pioneer Molders of Bakelite 


KANSAS CITY MONTREAL 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


1. 


Points of Bell Superiority 


Simple in construction. 


Solid copper contacts and Bakelite case 
molded in a complete unit—result, 
cannot “short”, is oilproof—water- 
proof—dirtproof. 


Solid copper brush, resists wear and 
burning—result, increases life of 


Timer. 


All copper circuit—results in hotter 
spark, easier starting and smoother 
running engine. 


Built like a distributor, using wipe 
type principle which insures accurate 


timing at all speeds. 


Raceway does not wear wavy—no 
brush troubles—dependable service. 


Runs without oil, making clean con- 
tact—needs no attention. 


with 


Price Complete 
Cable attached 


| 
| 
| 
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'velyn had made a good many 
ound the house. Not only had 
d the furniture—many pieces 
altogether—but she had in- 
Unicity. which in the evening 
effect of the rooms entirely. In 
» glare it was difficult to tell when 
and night began. There were no 
sing shadows to dim the ceiling 
sorners and to emphasize the 
w of a single parlor lamp upon 
table. 
innovation which took the heart 
house was a hired woman to do 


ee protested Mrs. Burton at 
re ain’t no‘need of that! I’m 
‘to get my hands in a flour barrel 


a it,’ warned Evelyn. ‘“‘The 
one room you’ve got to keep 


lon’t seem natural.’ 

cessary anyhow,’’ returned Eve- 
rent to Portland to get that girl 
xt goin’ to have her pack up and 


rm done if she does,’ declared 
Reckon I ain’t so feeble I can’t 
cookin’ for this little family.” 
k fine lettin’ you do it, wouldn’t 
Ma Burton, your job is to sit 
d look pretty.” 

ld, too, for Pa Burton, as Evelyn 
icted Jud. 

2 got to take a stand at the start 
a see that he can’t butt into your 
- the first thing you know he'll be 
un it.’ 

vants to help, what’s the harm?” 
Jud, who, lacking his wife’s con- 
is considerably worried about the 
ls had been piling up during the 
ionths. 

arm is this,’’ she answered with 
‘that if he runs your business, 
aing you know he’ll be owning it. 
u honest, Jud, I ain’t keen about 
lks-at-home idea. They oughter 
t there among the orange trees. 
though they had to come back.” 
’t as though they had to stay 
id reminded her. _ 

ind didn’t I give them the glad 
a they walked in?” 

inks you're great.” 

Ma and me are gettin’ along all 
ere’s no reason why pa shouldn’t 
aappy family, too, if he’ll stay 
belongs—and that’s somewhere 
em crayon portraits of his pa and 
up in the front room. You get 


xpect the folks to be sort of orna- 
und the place?”’ 

rents! Well, let’s call them that,” 
red good-naturedly. ‘‘Anyhow, it 
shis—that either Ma Burton runs 
‘or I run it, and either Pa Burton 
business or you run it yourself. 
we bought and paid for both, it 
we had a right to run them as we 
aay 
iterest on that note comes due the 
e month,” he reminded her. 

» got the money in the bank to 


about the other bills?’”’ 
‘fret, Jud. They can run a while. 
mer trade ought to clean these 
answered coolly. 

true that the patronage of the 
it summer residents was some- 
which Burton had always looked 
vith assurance, and in the last few 
s had increased so rapidly that it 
st a business in itself. The Burton 
» the mountains and the lake and 
am, was one of the fixtures of the 
ch greeted everyone like a tried 
fo at least twenty-five families 
ad always been known by his first 
tile he in his turn addressed such 
- the vice president of the Second 
Bank and the treasurer of the 
nm Mills as Ned and Jack. When- 
as possible these people traded 
_1n person, combining their mar- 
h a social call. They liked the 
re of the place and the good- 
eis rely personal element which 
mmself contributed. 

sé customers now began to drop 
tore ay appeared confused and 
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28 Horace?” was the first ques- 
“Invariably asked. 

d a formula, taught him by Eve- 
hhe employed on these occasions. 
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“The store is under new management, 
but we hope to enjoy in the future the pat- 
ronage you have given in the past.” 

It did not work very well. 

‘“Where’s Horace?”’ they repeated. 

“He’s retired,” Jud answered. 

“*Sick?’’ 

“No; just takin’ a vacation.” 

That did not satisfy them, and some even 
went to the trouble of looking Burton up. 

““The place doesn’t seem the same with- 
out you,’’ exclaimed Ned Brayburne. 
“What in thunder you quitting for?”’ 

“Went to California last winter,’’ Horace 
answered, as though that ought to be a 
satisfactory reply. 

“Finjoy it?” 

“*T saw orange trees.” 

“And roses in December and every- 
thing?” 

“ec Yep.” 

meee trip did you good. You’re looking 
well.”’ 

“I’m recoverin’,’’ admitted Horace. 

It was noticeable, however, that many of 
these old friends began to do their buying 
at the stores clustered around the post 
office. They came there for their mail and 
no longer had any reason for putting them- 
Hb: to the trouble of going back up the 

ill. 

When it was merely a matter of pro- 
curing supplies, the Elite, as Evelyn had 
renamed the store, was only one of any half 
dozen places selling groceries. 

In the meanwhile matters were going 
from bad to worse at home. Both Horace 
and Sarah tried to keep as much out of the 
way as possible; but, after all, they had to 
be somewhere—especially in the morning, 
when all the neighbors were busy. Evelyn 
seemed to object if either of them appeared 
out of their room before luncheon. Merely 
as a matter of habit, Horace at first went 
with Jud to open up the store; but he 
found everything there so altered that he 
did not feel comfortable. Besides, it was 
evident he was not wanted. Evelyn finally 
told him as much. 

“Tt sort of bothers Jud,” she explained. 

“So?” he answered. 

“Of course he ain’t doin’ things just 
your way.” 

“No, he ain’t,’’ agreed Horace. 

“You wouldn’t expect it with his Port- 
land trainin’.”’ 

“‘T don’t see the business growin’ much,” 
he commented. 

“You should worry as long as he meets 
his note.” 

‘“‘Looked to me as though he had con- 
siderable trouble last time,’’ he said with a 
frown. 

“Well, you got your money, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” he admitted. 

“Then if I was you I’d ring off.’”’ 

Horace kept his temper remarkably well; 
but when he went back into the front room 
and found Sarah staring out the window 
with the wan prisonlike expression of an 
inmate of a home for incurables, he let him- 
self go. 

“Godfrey mighty!” he burst out. “I’ve 
had about enough of this!” 

Sarah turned quickly. The one thing 
which had given her the strength to control 
her own emotions during this past week was 
a feeling that for the peace of the family 
she must do nothing to stir up Horace. 

“Perhaps we made a mistake in coming 
home,” she ventured. ‘It looks like we 
don’t belong here any more.”’ 

“Where we was born and brought up?” 
he demanded. 

“Tt does sound queer,” she admitted. 
“But I declare to goodness, I’m as lone- 
some as a cat in a strange garret!”’ 

“You don’t mean you're hankerin’ to go 
back out West?’”’ he challenged. 

She shook her head vigorously. 

“Nor anywhere else you can think of?” 

“No, Horace.”’ 

“Then here’s where we do belong,” he 
decided. 

“Only we don’t fit,” she answered, in a 
voice that contained a quaver despite her 
effort to control it. 

“No,” he agreed, with his thin lips grow- 
ing thinner; ‘‘’cause why? We don’t fit 
because we ain’t got nothin’ todo. Noone 
fits that way until he’s dead and buried.” 

“T s’pose we are gettin’ on, Horace.”’ 

“But, by Judas, we ain’t got so far as 
that yet!” he exploded. ‘‘I was a cussed 
fool for ever lettin’ go of the store or the 
house either.” 

He was standing with his back to her, 
staring down the meaningless village street, 
as she herself had been doing a moment 
before. Rising, she touched his arm very 
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gently, but firmly enough to let him know 
that she was there beside him. 

“Tt ain’t worth fussin’ about,”’ she fal- 
tered. 

He turned abruptly, his jaw set and his 
shaggy brows almost meeting. 

““T made a fair trade with Jud,” he said 
slowly, “‘an’ I ain’t fussin’ about that. But 
I didn’t agree to curl up in a corner and die, 
or let you do it either—an’ by Godfrey 
mighty, I don’t intend to!” 

“Horace!”’ she exclaimed. 

“You tie those bonnet strings under 


your chin and follow me,” he concluded. | 


From the start, this was more of a real 
adventure than she anticipated. Senti- 
ment had never played a prominent part in 
her life. Like red cheeks, this had always 
seemed a special prerogative of summer 
visitors. There had been a month or two of 
wooing—how long ago that was!—when 
the world had sparkled for her, and after 
this a month or two of the honeymoon, 
when everything had seemed springlike. 
Then she had settled down to the steady, 
even business of living in the house on the 
hill, where, with the old folks to care for, 
she had so much to do. Later there had 
been breaks when life, for a brief spell, had 
grown suddenly tense—too tense. One 
came when she buried her first baby, and 
another when she buried the second—ter- 
rible breaks better not recalled. Until Jud 
was through infancy she had not felt sure 
even of him. Then the routine of life had 
closed in upon her, and though the sparkle 
never again came back into the sunshine, 
the sun never completely disappeared. 
Those brilliant early morning hours of June 
were gone and her days became like mid- 
forenoon August days when details stand 
out with uncompromising severity. What 
she saw then she accepted uncomplainingly 
as the naked truth. 

But as Sarah tried to keep up with the 
eager stride of her long-legged husband 
this © orning she experienced something 
like a reminiscent thrill of those earlier 
days. It was faint, to be sure, and she was 
not altogether certain that it was a fitting 
emotion for one of her age. She was a 
sane, level-headed little woman with a 
wholesome horror of being thought silly; 
but she could not resist the impulse to tuck 
her gloved hand within her husband’s 
arm—something that ordinarily she never 
considered doing except on the way to 
church. He looked at her with a trace of 
embarrassment. 

““Walkin’ too fast?’’ he asked, with a 
view to putting her at ease. 

“No,” she answered; ‘‘don’t stop.” 

When they entered Miss Southgate’s 
millinery parlors that good woman was 
naturally surprised. Seated behind the 
lace curtains which formed a back drop for 
a window filled with a gay variety of her 
newest creations designed for a younger 
generation, she did not think of Mrs. Bur- 
ton in connection with trade, for she knew 
that Sarah had always made her own bon- 
nets out of the odds and ends left by her 
mother. However, it was never safe to 
prophesy what queer turns elderly people 
of today might take. 

She laid down the helmet-shaped straw 
upon which she was working and rose as the 
two entered. 

“We want to see about your rent up- 
stairs,’ Horace began without preamble. 

“It’s empty,” she answered. ‘But, 
laws, I didn’t think Jud and that young 
wife of his would ever come back here!” 

“They ain’t,”’ Horace replied. “We 
want it ourselves.” 

“Not you and Sarah?” 

“Why not?’’ he challenged. 

““Well—nothin’. Of course, I’d be glad 
2 have you here, only at your time of 
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““How much are you askin’?’’ he inter- 
rupted brusquely. 

““Twenty dollars a month.” 

“That’s fair enough. We'll call it a 
bargain.”’ 

“Tt ain’t furnished,’’ she reminded him. 

“Tt will be—in a couple of days,” he 
answered. ‘ 

“Horace,” gasped his wife, “you do 
hurry so!”’ 

Indeed, there was no stopping him, once 
he had started. Both were familiar with 
the new quarters; but even so, to go on 
right downtown and order furniture and 
carpets and beds and bedding and a stove 
and cooking utensils the way Horace did 
seemed to Sarah scarcely short of reckless— 
reckless, but exciting! She felt as though 
she had married a prince of Bagdad—the 
more so when he refused to dicker about 
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the price of anything. She wanted to hesi- 
tate over the new dining-room set—in order 
to draw out the pleasure, if nothing more— 
but when she suggested that they look 
around a little, he answered, ‘“‘ What’s the 
use, ma, if it suits you?”’ 

““We might find suthin just as good and 
a little cheaper.”’ 

“We're startin’ fresh and we want to 
start right,’’ he insisted. ‘‘ Pretend you’re 
a young widow takin’ on a second husband 
and just settin’ up housekeepin’.”’ 

“*T can’t feel much like a widow the way 
you’re actin’,’’ she answered truthfully. 

But he had not yet revealed to her his full 
plan. Coming back up the hill late that 
afternoon, he stopped above the Southgate 
rent in front of the empty Porter store, 
which had been vacant ever since the death 
of E. G. two years before. With its barren 
shelves seen through clouded windows and 
its dusty counters and its floor cluttered 
with papers, it looked as though it had been 
rifled and deserted. So, in fact, it had been, 
although in a perfectly legitimate way, by 
the heirs. 

‘“What in the world you starin’ at?”’ she 
questioned. 

He took a heavy key from his pocket and 
unlocked the door. 

““Horace!’’ she exclaimed, much as she 
might have done had he been using a 
jimmy. 

“Got a right to go in my own store, 
haven’t I?” he asked. 

“Your what?”’ 

“My store,” he answered. “Signed a 
three-year lease for it with Libby while you 
was picking out that washing machine. 
Within two weeks this is goin’ to open 
under new management.”’ 
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HEN Evelyn heard the news she 
shrugged her shoulders. 

‘The old folks didn’t know when they 
had a soft snap,” she said to Jud. ‘‘I should 
worry; they’ll be sick of their job soon 
enough.” 

“‘Dad’ll cut into the summer trade.” 

“Cut into nothin’!- Think anyone is 
goin’ to climb that hill when he can stop 
halfway? An’ look how he’s fixed up the 
inside—like the days of ’61.” 

‘He gave me ten dollars for the old sign 
and the box stove.” 

“Fine! Sell him all that junk he’ll pay 
TOPS 5 

Compared with the Elite, with the front 
now painted an up-to-date red, the new 
store was certainly severely plain, within as 
well as without. A counter ran down each 
side and behind these were shelves filled 
with canned goods and staples. In the rear 
a large desk served for an office. Next to 
this stood a secondhand ice chest, where he 
kept his cream and butter. In the center a 
table was piled with bags of flour and ce- 
reals, and ranged in a row about this were 
his boxes of fresh vegetables. A set of 
scales, a hand coffee grinder, a holder for 
paper and a small show case of cigars and 
tobacco completed his equipment. 

“‘T ain’t sellin’ nothing but groceries,’’ he 
explained to Sarah. ‘‘Jud has enough ma- 
chinery in his place to run a mill, and some- 
one has to pay for that. When I can’t 
grind coffee by hand and slice bacon with a 
knife, I’ll go out of business.” 


“Now, you little devil,” I said, ‘what is 
it you’re up to?”’ 

“But I’ve already told you.”’ 

“Cat’s meat!’’ I said. ‘In the first place, 
you’d never leave Jim. In the second place, 
ditto. In the third place, a little more of the 
same. And please remember this, young 
woman: I’m fond of Phippsy. If you must 
have a performing seal I’ll rob the Zoo. 
But hands off Phippsy; he’s my pal.” 

‘Well, of all the effrontery!’’ said Sibyl. 
“To hear you talk, one would think you 
were the only person in the world who had 
Phippsy’s good at heart. Here I am, giving 
up everything for him, and all you can 
think of is to call me names!”’ 

“Not long ago,’’ I said, “‘somebody told 
me you had a niece stopping with you. Is 
she, by any chance, the chaperon Phippsy 
has gone to fetch from the taxi?” 

“She is,”’ said Sibyl. ‘‘But what of it?” 

“Why, nothing at all,” I said. ‘Only it 
occurs to me that this sudden and unac- 
countable interest you’ve taken in Phippsy 
has something to do with the niece.”’ 
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As a matter of fact, however, Horace 
from the start was selling much more than 
groceries. He was selling personality, and 
to get this his old customers were perfectly 
willing to climb the hill.. On the opening 
day he held something like a reception, al- 
though he had made a modest enough 
announcement in the local paper. Jud, 
going by there after luncheon, excitedly 
telephoned back to Evelyn. 

“You look out the front window and see 
what you see,’’ he exclaimed. 

“Yep, I been lookin’. What of it?’”’ 

““You’d think there was an auction the 
way cars are parked around there.” — 

“This is only the first day,’ she re- 
minded him. “If I was you I wouldn’t 
waste any time from my own business 
watchin’ his.” 

But as the weeks went by Jud found him- 
self continually with more and more leisure 
on his hands. There was no question about 
that, however much Evelyn might kid him 
along. People did. climb the hill—it was 
not such a difficult feat in a motor car— 
while those in the residential neighborhood 
on the top had the obvious advantage of 
being already there. Furthermore, Horace, 
with his low overhead, was able to cut 
under his son in the matter of prices—and 
did so. Nothing pleased him more than 
this, and he reported every such strategic 
move to Sarah. But the latter did not 
show the enthusiasm he expected. 

“Tf only it warn’t fightin’ your own,” 
she demurred. ‘‘Somehow that don’t seem 
natural.” 

“We're only fightin’ back at our own, 
and that’s natural, ain’t it?” 

“T dunno. It’s goin’ to make it hard for 
Jud to pay his notes.” 

Horace rubbed his hands. 

“Vou bet it is,’”’ he nodded. 

Sarah, after all, was not much of a busi- 
ness woman. 

“Then what will he do?” 

“T dunno; but I reckon he’ll have to use 
all his Portland trainin’ and all Evelyn’s to 
boot,” answered Horace. 

Sarah, however, was finding herself too 
busy to worry much over such details, for 
Horace had developed an appetite that 
reminded her of thirty years ago, while 
even her own had improved. As though 
this did not give her enough cooking to do, 
she was the most active contributor to the 
food counter of all the church fairs, while in 
addition she had Evelyn and Jud down to 
dinner many times. Evelyn had been in- 
clined to balk at the first invitation, but she 
was too astute to allow her temper to warp 
her judgment. She accepted and did her 
best to please Horace. This was not diffi- 
cult, because he was in a mood to be 
pleased, while she lnew well how to be 
agreeable when it seemed worth the effort. 
The dinner, then, was a great success. 

“Pa Burton ain’t such a bad old scout 
when you stroke him right,” she declared to 
Jud on the way home. 

“No,” he agreed. 

But his own thoughts were for the mo- 
ment centered upon other things. 

*“Ma certainly knows how to cook,” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘That’s the first square meal 
I’ve had for a month.” 

“You think too much of your food,” she 
complained. ‘‘What you oughter be wor- 
ryin’ about is how to sell more.” 
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“T can’t drag customers in and make 
them buy,” he growled. 

By the first of September the situation, 
instead of improving, had grown worse, for 
Horace had won back not only his summer 
trade but all his former village customers 
with the exception of those who owed him 
on old accounts. With this increased vol- 
ume he was able to quote even lower prices, 
which resulted in an increase to a point 
where he found it difficult to handle his 
orders. 

“Don’t know where I can find a likely 
looking boy to help, do you?”’ Horace asked 
of Jud as the latter went by the store one 
noon on his way to lunch. 

“No,” Jud answered. 

“Tt’s a chance for someone to learn the 
business,’”’ explained Horace. 

At the table, Jud reported the conversa- 
tion to Evelyn. 

““Maybe you’d better take the job your- 
self,’ she observed sarcastically. 

““Mebbe I had,” he answered. 

“Gosh, you are licked!”’ she exclaimed. 

“‘T ain’t the only one,” he replied with a 
flush. 

“What you mean?”’ 

“You stirred him up. If you're so all- 
fired smart, why don’t you smooth him 
down? P’raps you can make him sell out 
again and go to California.” 

“That sounds like an idea—almost,”’ she 
exclaimed. 

““You’re welcome to it.” 

If she could not buy out Pa Burton it 
might be possible, at any rate, to buy him 
off—if not with coin of the realm, then with 
a subtler medium. To this end she began to 
devote herself assiduously to both her 
mother-in-law and her father-in-law, with 
instant and quite unexpected results. Both 
were willing to meet her more than halfway 
and responded with an affection that was 
sincere. 

“T allers said there was a lot of good in 
her,’’ Sarah reminded her husband. 

“‘T never said there warn’t, did I?” 

“‘She’s been especially nice lately.” 

“Tt’s gettin’ close to the first of October,” 
he replied enigmatically. 

“What’s that got to do with it, Horace?”’ 

‘Nothin’, only winter’s comin’ on.” 

So it was, and one of those clear, brisk 
September mornings gave Evelyn an op- 
portunity to speak directly of what she had 
been hinting about for a week. On her way 
to the village she stepped into the store. 

“Some bite to the air,’”’ she observed 
briskly as he rose from behind his desk to 
meet her. 

“Real frosty,”’ he agreed. 

“An’ in another month ever’thing will be 
frozen up solid. Gosh, Pa Burton, you’re 
lucky to be able to get away from it!” 

“Didn’t know I was goin’ away.” 

“You and ma have got too much sense to 
risk another winter here, I should hope.” 

“That’s what we’d calculated on.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be safe,’”’ she declared. 
“What you want to do is to close up, visit 
Lilias and sit under the orange trees until 
spring. You’ve had a lot of fun out of this 
little store.” 

““More’n that, I’ve made money. 

“Fine,”’ she congratulated him. ‘‘Then 
you won’t mind waitin’ a little on that note, 
se you? Jud has two or three other 
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“Oh, indeed!” said Sibyl. ‘‘ Well, you’re 
quite mistaken. Though, of course, if it 
ever did come to a point where Phippsy 
showed a preference for her, I’d’be the last 
person to stand in a young girl’s way.”’ 

“T’m sure you would,” I said. ‘‘I’ll ad- 
mit, too, that you’re absolutely wasted on 
a moron like Jim. Speaking of Jim, where 
is the old rabbit, anyway?” 

“Tf you must know, he left this morning 
on a fishing trip.” 

“T see,” I said. “And Jim being out of 
the way, you and the niece decided to come 
to town on a hunting and trapping expe- 
dition.”’ 

“Not at all,’ said Sibyl. “I don’t have 
to hunt Phippsy; he’s devoted tome. Why, 
he’s been making love to me all winter 
long!” 

“So he told me,” I said. ‘‘ But just where 
does the niece enter into the plot?” 

“‘She doesn’t enter into it,”’ said Sibyl. 

“Oh, then there is a plot?” 

“Nothing of the sort,” said Sibyl. “I 
merely wanted to make my niece’s position 


clear. Naturally, she admires Phippsy tre- 
mendously; but aside from that, she’s abso- 
lutely disinterested.’’ 

“Oh, absolutely!’’ I said. “I can see 
that without half trying. No doubt, though, 
it bored her considerably watching Phippsy 
make love to you during the long winter 
evenings.” : 

“Afternoons,” corrected Sibyl. ‘‘Jim 
was usually home in the evenings. But 
what I want to know is, are you for me or 
against me?” 

“That remains to be seen,’ I said. 
“You’re a thoroughly unprincipled woman, 
Sibyl. But since you make up for it in 
sheer loveliness, personally I’m for you a 
million. When it comes to selling poor old 
Phippsy into slavery, though, that’s a horse 
of quite a different color. Suppose we leave. 
the whole matter in abeyance till I’ve met 


ce. 
“Very well,” said Sibyl. “‘But we can’t 
leave it there long, for here she is.” 
And there she was, entering the library, 
followed by Phippsy. 
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“The note is due tomorrow 
rupted. ! 

She smiled. She had a pretty 
made her mouth look young. 

“That’s all right, Pa Burton; 
it until Christmas.” 

It was as though she felt th; 
able incident to be brushed > 
there and then. But she did no 
serve that those thin lips above 
jaw began to stiffen. \ 

“Tt’s in the bank for collecti , 
swered grimly. 

With a flash of indignation, ; 
cool gray eyes. She was the f 
away, with something of her 
dence gone. : | 

“You ain’t goin’ to be as mez. 
she faltered. 

“‘Hivery bit,” he said, without 
tion of a compromise. “Ma aip 
to get home.”’ i 

“There’s the front room —— 

“We're goin’ to have more’ 
room this time. We’re goin’ th 
sittin’ room an’ the kitchen to 
don’t meet that note he’ll have | 
an’ you know as well as I that hey 
it. Portland trainin’ may be j 
Portland, but it ain’t no good he- 
as I stay open.” 

“ And that’s what you’re planr’ 

“Until I get back to the our 

“But what’ll become of Jud? 

“He can have his old job. I'4 

At that moment he remindeds 
of those tall, gaunt, leafless elms 
before the house that looked as \ 

) 


always had stood before the 
always would. She shook her hi 

‘Believe me, Pa Burton, you 
no one,”’ she said in a voice that \ 
unsteady. 

“You’re wrong there,’ het 
quickly. ‘“‘Jud needs me; but tlt 
needs me, the moreI need him. 4 
that works out, but it does. Jy 
that when he wasa baby. It’sbi 
that counts.” 

He checked himself and glance 
about the store as though afraij 
overheard. [ 

“Ma had a little girl once,” 
abruptly. ‘‘She’d have been 
age if she’d lived.” il 

Evelyn did not answer, becaus : 
tried, a lump in her throat prev 

“Maybe after we get straigl 
and back where we belong—m 
you'll feel, too, that you need ma 
me, the way we need you,” hes 

“Now,” she choked—“‘now jl 
kiddin’.”’ 

But that was not so. Hora( 
much given to that sort of thing.! 
was a suggestion of it in a postal 
Lilias after he and Sarah were | 


in the house on the hill, and Ji 
wife were in the Southgate rent 
a new sign over the old stor 
‘‘Horace Burton & Son,’’ was in 
the winter had come in earnest 
had his picture taken in a path if 
house which he had just shovel 
snow two feet high either side oii 
mailed this to Los Angeles witht 
tion, ‘‘Some different from Califc 
Down deep in his heart he will 
ding even about that. q 
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“Bill,” said Sibyl, ‘this is ¥ 
Peggy Snow. Peggy, this is Will 
wright Van Ruyl. You may call 
“Thanks,” said Peggy, “I’dlo 
heard a lot about you, Bill—ar! 
it’s to your credit.” 
‘‘T’ve heard a lot about you, i 
politely, ‘‘and it was all so entire 
credit that, frankly, I’m skeptic 
tell you I admire your hat treme! 
“You may,” said Miss Peg’ 
“And you can tell Phippsy he’s 
running after my Aunt Sibyl.” 
“G ” T said. ‘‘As a mati 


Sibyl myself.” I. 
“Yes, you are!” said Peggy. 
to know you’re in love with just 
in this busy little burg—and that! 
Wainwright Van Ruyl. Who sal! 
“T’m awfully sorry,” said 
“but, you see, we’ve just finis!?, 
fast. I’ll speak to Parker about 7 

(Continued on Page 13 
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| This photograph was taken in a charming home in the 
suburbs of New York City. It is an example of a 
home in which Curtis Colonial Woodwork was used. 
The door in this picture is identical in design with the 
one in the picture of Lincoln’s Office in the White 
House. It is built with those same sound methods of 
construction that will make it last for generations. The 
} mantel in this picture was also bought at a Curtis 
dealer's showroom. It is one of many, authentic in 
design, exquisitely made and a fitting frame for the 
good cheer of a fireplace. The Curtis dealer in your 
locality will show you or will secure for you, these 
or any other articles of Curtis Woodwork. 
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ALUE OF A HOME 


) 


‘HEN you come to the selection of the materials for the 
/ interior of your home you can do a lot toward improv- 
looks, by paying special attention to the kind of wood- 
“In fact, if you will go to the showroom of a Curtis 
‘you will see not only windows and doors but designs 
tin furniture that will form a background for the rest 


(interior decorations. 


effects are charming, as you can see on this page. With 
| Woodwork as a background the rest of the decorations 
, room—the furniture and draperies and floor coverings 
ake on a special richness and beauty. The reason for 
' this woodwork is built with generous specifications. 


well built—and it will stay so permanently. Years after 
be able to point to it with pride. And if you ever choose 
your home the woodwork will give the entire house 


i er . A Winding 
‘tis Woodwork is reasonable in price and costs you less _—_ Staircase of 
‘ou would ordinarily pay for the same quality of wood- Great Beauty 


It is pure Colonial 


nade in small quantities by a smaller organization. There in design. Ie will 
iff : : , i : hold together per- 
erence in woodwork just as there is a difference in — imanently. Hardly 


{ 7 a nail used. Let 
are or clothing. East of the Rockies, you can secure the Curtis dealer 


; Woodwork, only through Curtis dealers. explain the con- 


struction of Curtis 


> Curtis dealer will show you plan books which will be — sta 10 xu. 
1 to you in building or remodeling; or send us soc stating 
od of rooms desired and book will be mailed to you. 


THE CURTIS COMPANIES SERVICE BUREAU 
330 Curtis Building, Clinton, lowa 


‘Us, Towle & Paine Co., Lincoln, Nebraska Curtis-Yale-Holland Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

tis & Yale Co. . . . Wausau, Wisconsin Curtis Door & Sash Co. . . Chicago, Illinois 

tis Bros. & Co. . . .. . . Clinton, lowa Curtis Sash & Door Co. . . Sioux City, lowa 

tis, Towle & Paine Co. . Topeka, Kansas Curtis Detroit Co. . . . . Detroit, Michigan 
Curtis Companies Incorporated Sales Offices: Pittsburgh, New York, Baltimore 


mrrrTrs COMPANIES INCORPORATED, 


JODWORK THAT INCREASES THE DOLLAR- 


Look at this Linen Closet 


It is one of the Curtis built-in features 
from a photograph taken in a residence 
in Sterling, Illinois. The five sliding 
shelves and the two large drawers at the 
bottom fit into a frame. Every inch is 
solid. It is built as carefully as the cab- 
inet of a piano, and holds compactly all 
the upstairs linen. In many homes 
these closets are used as chifforobes. The 
low cost for this convenience will sur- 
prise you. C-813. Average Price $37.80. 


A Permanent Boudoir 
Dresser 


What woman would not be enthusiastic 
over this built-in feature which Curtis 
makes all ready to place in the walls of 
your home? Notice the drawers, the 
mirrors, the light, the cupboards. One 
closet has built-in sliding shelves and 
drawers similar to the linen closet above 
—the other is a clothes closet. Refer to 


C-810. 


We cannot legally prevent imitators from 
copying our patterns and designs. The law, 
however, does prevent others from using our 
trademark. Make sure that the woodwork 
you buy—sash, doors, moldings or interior 
woodwork—bears the CURTIS trademark. 
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SIMONDS 


HOME AND FARM SAW 


Repairs to be made—odd 
jobs to be done—that is the 
call of Spring. So Spring 
calls for a Simonds Home 
and Farm Saw with teeth 
that bite their way smooth- 
ly and easily through the 
toughest board, In the 
Home and Farm Saw, Si- 
monds has produced a 
cutting tool worthy of the 
name. Confining manufac- 
ture to one size— 24 inches 
long—Simonds is able to 
offer the Home and Farm 
Saw at $2.00—a price that 
is actually less than you 
thought you would have 
to pay for an ordinary saw. 
Ask your hardware deal- 
er about this saw today. 


SIMONDS SAW & STEEL COMPANY 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
“The Saw Makers” Established 1832 


Branch Stores and Service Shops in Principal Cities 


SIMONDS 


SAWS FILES KNIVES. STEEL 
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(Continued from Page 126) 

“And I'll speak to him with you,” said 
Peggy. “I’ve a scenario on the subject 
that only needs a few close-ups to make it 
a wow. Toodle-oo, Bill. See you later, 
Aunt Sibyl.” 

“T wish she wouldn’t call me aunt,” said 
Sibyl, after aes were gone. “‘ What do you 
think of her, Bill?” 

“T think she’s the limit,’’ I said. ““Where 
are her manners? Where’s her repose?” 

“But you'll admit she’s pretty?” 

“Well, perhaps, in an amateurish sort of 
way. But if you ask me, you’ve brought 
your little pig to the wrong market.” 

“Ts she as bad as that?” 

“No,” I said, ‘‘she’s worse. A gay young 
lad of sixty might find her irresistible, but a 
conservative, middle-aged chap of twenty- 
seven, like Phippsy, couldn’t see her with a 
telescope. If your heart is actually set on 
having Phippsy in the family, I’m afraid 
you'll have to run off with him yourself.” 

‘Certainly I’ll run off with him. What 
else did I come to town for?” 

‘Well,’ I said, “‘since that’s your story 
and you insist on sticking to it, I’ll add an- 
other chapter to mine, and not ‘only repudi- 
ate every objection I may have raised but 
go on record, here and now, as being abso- 
lutely in favor of it.” 

Sibyl eyed me suspiciously. 

“Why this sudden change?” she de- 
manded. 

Pets my loyalty to Phippsy,’ I ex- 
plained. “If you could have seen the dear 
lad’s face when he told me of this unex- 
pected happiness that had come into his 
life, you’d realize how impossible it would 
be for me even to think of trying to stand 
between him and his heart’s desire.” 

““Nonsense!”’ said Sibyl. ‘“‘Why, when I 
talked with him over the telephone this 
morning, he sounded as if he were fright- 
ened within an inch of his life.” 

‘All emotion,” I said. ‘‘It’s the greatest 
thing that’s ever happened to Phippsy, 
your coming to him like this, and he’s sim- 
ply beside himself with joy. If sheer happi- 
ness could kill we’d have a corpse on our 
hands before evening—absolutely!”’ 

“But he’s never cared for me like that, 
Bill.” 

“Little you women know what feelings 
you inspire. Phippsy has a singularly deep 
nature. And when it’s stirred to the very 
depths, as it is in this instance, all I can say 
is—look out!”’ 

“Well, of course,” 
be fair to Phippsy.” 

“Exactly,” I said. ‘‘And since you don’t 
want to run off with him any more than 
you want to run off with the man in the 
moon, you’d better think of some way of 
squaring yourself before you’re more 
deeply involved.” 

“But I can’t tell him the real reason I 
came.” 

“No, ” T said; ‘‘but you can tell me. 
Come now, fess, up. That niece of yours 
is at the bottom of all this.” 

‘She isn’t my niece,”’ said Sibyl; “she’s 
Jim’s. And I had to do something, Bill; 
I was simply desperate. She criticizes 
everything I say and everything I do. She 
contradicts me when I’m right and is rude 
to me when I’m wrong. She even pretends 
to disapprove of my clothes. But does that 
prevent her from borrowing the very rags 
off my back? This minute she’s wearing 
my last Paris model and the one hat I par- 
ticularly adore. And when I remonstrated 
feebly about the hat, she as good as told me 
it was years too young forme. Me? Why, 
even the iceman knows I won’t be twenty- 
eight till my next birthday!” 

“Of course he does,”’ I said. “‘By George, 
you have been up against it! But tell me, 
how did you happen to have Little Poison 
Ivy wished on you in the first place?”’ 

“Tt was one of Jim’s brilliant ideas. You 
see, his brother, out West A 

“Oh! Of course it’s so simple there must 
be a catch in it, but what’s the matter with 
shipping her back to her dear old dad?” 

“T can’t,” said Sibyl. “Jim insists she 
shall have a year of Eastern culture.” 

“Then what’s she doing on Long Island? 
If she belonged to me I’d send her to a 
planing mill and have her rough edges 
taken off. Anyway, I don’t see why you 
thought you had to try to wish her on poor 
old Phippsy. What’s he ever done to de- 
serve such a fate?” 

“Nothing, Bill. But of all the men who 
come to the house, he’s the only one she 
seems to care for.” 

“Care nothing!” I said. ‘She wouldn’t 
have given him a thought if he hadn’t 
snubbed her and devoted himself to you. 


said Sibyl, “I want to 
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So you thought Phippsy might prefer a 
niece and honorable marriage to a runaway 
wife and ascandal? You’re too modest, my 
dear. Highly moral though he is, he’d 
choose you and the scandal every time. 
But tell me, how on earth did you manage 
to wangle your furlough out of the C. O.?” 

“Oh, Jim thinks Phippsy has invited us 
to town for the week-end.” 

“T see. So you only have till Monday to 
put the darling child over.” 

“Not at all,” said Sibyl. ‘I intend to 
put her over if I have to stay away from 
home for a year.” 

“Fair enough,” I said. “But you’re 
leaving here Monday, bag and baggage. 
And please remember that the word ‘bag- 
gage’ is in nowise to be considered as 
excluding your niece.” 

S Bubs Bail te 

“No, that’s final,” I said. ‘‘ But if you’ll 
relinquish all claims to Phippsy I’ll do this 
much for you: I’ll break the sad news to 
him and see that he devotes himself to your 
niece. And if she can return to Long Island 
with the impression that she’s cut you out, 
something tells me she’ll be a whole lot 
easier to live with. Is it a bargain?” 

“Tt is,’ said Sibyl. ‘“‘And now, if you 
don’t mind, I wish you’d please ring and 
find out where Phippsy is putting us. I’d 
like to freshen up a bit before lunch.”’ 

Phippsy and the niece returning just 
then from their session with Parker, the 
matter was soon arranged. And the minute 
Phippsy and I were alone together I told 
him the good news. 


“Eiverything’s all right, old boy. I’ve 
fixed it.”’ 
“What?” cried Phippsy. ‘“‘Already?”’ 
“Certainly,” I said. 


““And I won’t have to marry Sibyl, or 
run off with her, or anything?”’ 

“Of course not.” 

“Well, I don’t see how you did it. You’re 
a wonder, Bill. When are they going 
home?” 

“Not till Monday.” 

“But I thought you said you’d fixed it?” 

“So I have. But we’ve got to consider 
the niece. She thinks—and Jim thinks— 
they’re here on your invitation.” 

“But I thought Sibyl had quarreled with 
reas 

“So she has. But being a wise woman, 
she left the door open. Hence the pleasant 
fiction that you invited them to town for 
the week-end.” 

“T see,’ said Phippsy. ‘“‘But how can 
I be sure Sibyl won’t change her mind be- 
fore Monday?” 

“Just leave that to me,’ I said. ‘‘The 
whole trouble started with your ignoring 
the niece. Hell hath no fury like a flapper 
scorned, you know. So now the thing to do 
is to swap sweeties in the middle of the 
stream, as it were, and play up to Peggy.” 

“But if I do that I’ll have her on my 
neck.” 

“No, you won’t,”’ I said. 

“Why won’t I?”’ demanded Phippsy. 

“Because you won’t,’’ I said. “‘There’s 
more in this than meets the eye. But your 
job is to play up to the niece—that’s 
orders.” 

“Well, [hope you’re Tight,’ ’ said Phippsy. 

“T know I’m right,” I said. “It won’t 
be altogether a joyous job, but it’s abso- 
lutely necessary.” 

“Oh, I’m not worrying about that part,”’ 
said Phippsy. ‘“‘Peggy’s a darned nice kid. 
Would you believe it, she knows a way of 
cooking kidneys that Parker has never even 
heard of! We’re going to have some for 
lunch.” 

“Well, don’t overdo the thing,” I said, 
‘or the dear child may take you seriously. 
es that’s the program up to Mon- 

bhi 

“What happens on Monday?” de- 
manded Phippsy. 

“On Monday,” I said, “after you’ve 
kissed her ,good- by and sent her home 
happy, you’ re going to hop a train and go 
somewhere.” 

; a I don’t want to go away,’ 
Phipp 

“Neither did Adam,” I said, “‘but he left 
the Garden of Eden, just the same. Safety 
first, old boy.” 

“The worst of it is,’ said Phippsy, ‘‘I 
shall enjoy buzzing round the niece. But 
you’re right, Bill. We'll give her a little 
whirl and then go to California. I know a 
perfect peach in Santa Barbara.’’ 

Now I ask you! Here I’d missed my 
beauty sleep, spent hours arguing with 
Sibyl, and already Phippsy was planning 
to enter another matrimonial trap. I was 
thoroughly indignant. Not only that, but 


” objected 


April 


I made up my mind then and th 
didn’t care a red raspberry wh 
war. From now on, I was . 
neutral—absolutely ! 

I confided this to Sibyl afi 
Though perhaps I ought to tell 
while I remember it, that thi 
cooked after Miss Peggy Sno 
would have done nicely if one h; 
leather buttons for a sport coat; 
tasty dish to set before a king, ti 
complete washout. 

To say that Sibyl was surprise 
she was pleased to call my chang 
is putting it mildly. 

““What’s happened to you?’ 
manded. ‘‘Don’t tell me you’re 
to look on my niece with an 
eye!”’ 

“Nothing like that,” I said. “) 
she did to the kidneys, I view he 
creasing alarm. If you must kno: 
up with Phippsy. I no sooner 
from drowning than he begins x 
boat.” 

During the next twenty-fo 
Phippsy gave Miss Peggy Snowa 
as hasn’t been equaled since gol) 
covered in the Klondike. And Si 
tagging along, decided there we 
better things than saxophones | 
rets, and far, far sweeter places 
taurants and night clubs. If wer 
of these, it wasn’t Phippsy’s faul 
know another place”’ still rings i 
as possibly the most exaspera' 
bination of words in the langu: 
cially at five o’clock in the morni 
Saturday I struck, and when Phi 
phoned I was pretty, firm about ii 

“No, I won’t come to dinner 
“No, I won’t go dancing again.” 

“But, Bill, 1 need you!” 

“T know you do. But I’m afi 
have to hire a substitute; I’m 
not taking any.” 

“But, hang it all, you can’tr 
me like that! How would it beif 
over a case of my prewar bourbo 

“Look here,” I demanded, “ar 
ing to bribe me?” 

“T certainly am,” said Phip| 
you'll make it snappy and com 
once, I’ll send you two cases.” 

Now I happened to be in Fr: 
the great unpleasantness occurre 
Phippsy, for that matter; but he 
good sense to cable, and as a 
cellar was a knock-out. Besides, 
to resist the pure, imprisoned |: 
the corn? 

“‘T may be venal,”’ I said, “‘but 
hog. You can have me for one ca 

“Check!’”’ said Phippsy. ‘ 
Parker around with it first thi 
morning.’ 

So we dined, did a musical con 
went dancing again. 

And at one of the palaces of p) 
infested that second evening wi 
Pop Pomeroy. 

“Hullo, Phippsy,’”’ said Pop. 

“Hullo yourself,’’ said Phipps} 
are you doing here all alone by} ’ 

“‘Haven’t been alone long,” 
“Started out with quite a party 
got noisy, so I gave ’em the gate 

“Then why not join us?” saic 
“You know Bill here?”’ 

“Sure! How are you, Bill?” 

“And this is Mrs. Hawthorne, 
Miss Peggy Snow.”’ 

“Glad to meet you,” said Pc 
you dance with me, Mrs. Hawth 

“Tf you’ll excuse me,” said $i 
afraid I’m a trifle tired.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,’’ said Po 
about you, infant?” 

“Why, thanks, I’d love to,” si 
and off they trotted. 

“What an appalling man! W 
world is he?’’ demanded Sibyl, gi 
Pop’s retreating back with a < 
ing eye. 

And, indeed, Pop, with his diar 
studs, his face like granite, wast 
the.model one would choose to a 
brand of collars. 

“Don’t tell me you didn t 
him!” said Phippsy. ‘Why, t 
Pomeroy, the greatest little sper 


Broadway !”’ 
“Good gracious!’”’ said : 
” said Phippsy. 


Peter D. Pomeroy!” 

“The same,’ 

“But the man’s notorious! 
married and divorced a dozen tin 

“Oh, come!” said Phippsy. ‘ 
than four or five times, to my cert 
edge.” (Continued on Page 13: 
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Why telephones don’t 
corrode. In this ordeal 
they have to prove that 
they won’t. Immersedin 
water, these metal parts 
and the coating on the 
instrument itself are put 
to the test. 


—one of many hard tests 


ELEPHONES must voice the 
words that people speak, and 
people live in ice-bound lands, un- 
der the humid heat of the tropics 
or where the air is desert dry. 
In such corners of the earth hu- 
man beings can withstand the rigors 


of the climate. Things of metal or 
of fibre may fail, but telephones 
must not. 

That they may endure, Western 
Electric subjects its telephone prod- 
ucts to tests even more exacting than 
those imposed by Service or Nature. 
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(Continued from Page 130) 

“But what will Jim say if he learns 
Peggy and I have been seen with him in 
public?” 

“Oh, Jim won’t mind. Jim likes Pop.” 

“But he’s old enough to be your father,” 
objected Sibyl. 

“Sure,” said Phippsy. “Class of ’84. 
Comes to every Harvard dinner. That’s 
how I happen to know him so well. Bill will 
tell you he’s all right. Won’t you, Bill?” 

“Absolutely!”? I said. ‘‘Class A and 
copper lined.” 

To tell the truth, I wasn’t sorry Pop had 
joined us. With one more in the party, I 
wouldn’t have to perform to music quite so 
often. 

Mind, I’m not saying dancing isn’t the 
cat’s pajamas. But if I could have traded 
with the cat for my own and tumbled into 
my bed, I’d have given a hundred dollars 
and tipped the cat besides. I began hum- 
ming that poignant little ditty of mine: 


Beautiful bed, 
Why am I here? 
Why not, instead, 
Pounding my ear? 
Midnight has fled; 
Daylight is near. 
Beautiful bed, 
Why am I here? 
I’ve been betrayed, 
I’ve been misled, 

I have been drugged — 
Drugged out of bed. 
Half of me’s dead; 
Other half’s queer. 
Beautiful bed, 
Why am I here? 


Now I don’t know that you’re interested 
in psychic phenomena, but the very minute 
I finished repeating those words to myself 
Sibyl said the most amazing thing. 

‘““Let’s go home,” said Sibyl. 

“Bravo!’’ I cried. ‘Second the motion. 
The meeting is hereby adjourned.” 

But Phippsy was adamant. 

“Nothing of the sort,’’ he said. ‘Why, 
we've only just started! I know a place 
where they still have some 1904 Krug. Pop 
knows it, too, don’t you, Pop?” 

“Know what?’ asked Pop, who had just 
finished his dance with Peggy. 

“‘T was just telling Sibyl about that little 
place up on Fifty-fourth Street.” 

“No use going there yet,’ said Pop. 
“Nobody who’s anybody ever gets there 
before five. Tell you what we'll do; we’ll 
go up to Jerry’s in the Bronx. He’s just 
got in some more of that Irish bacon. Best 
dish of its kind in New York.” 

“Fine!’”’ I said. ‘Got your limousine 


here?”’ 
“Sure,” said Pop. ‘Can take you all up 
easy as not.” 


“Not at all,” I said. ‘““ You take Phippsy 
and Miss Peggy. Mrs. Hawthorne and I 
will go in Phippsy’s ear.” 

Once we were rid of them, I turned to 
Sibyl. 

“‘Let’s go home,” I said. 
“We can’t,” said Sibyl. 
Peggy with that old satyr.”’ 

““That’s where you’re wrong,’’ I said. 
“Pop’s trouble is that he isn’t enough of a 
satyr—he’s a driveling old sentimentalist. 
If you ask me, if anyone is in danger it’s 
Pop. Did you hear your demure young 
niece calling him papa?”’ 

“She didn’t!’ said Sibyl. 

“Oh, yes, she did! Give that young 
lady another hour and she’ll have him gal- 
loping around like a goldfish. Come on, 
let’s go home.” 

“No,” said Sibyl, “we'll go to Jerry’s.” 

“But, hang it all, I’m sleepy! Besides, 
it’s not in my contract. When I accepted 
the role of sacrificial goat nobody said any- 
thing about my being offered up in the 
Bronx.” 

“You're not the only sacrifice,” said 
Sibyl; ‘‘there are two of them—male and 
female. And contract or no contract, you’re 
going to Jerry’s.’”’ : 

“That being the case,’ I said, ‘‘let’s 
tuck in a little sleep.” 

So I slumbered in my corner of Phippsy’s 
ear and Sibyl in hers. Hardly a cozy ar- 
rangement. But when one tries to be cozy 
and practical at the same time, the result 
is always the same—it can’t be done. 

Concerning our brief visit to Jerry’s, the 
thing that stands out most clearly in my 
memory is the Irish bacon—there wasn’t 
any. Pop met me on the sidewalk with the 
sad news. 

‘“Yesterday was a Jewish holiday,” he 
explained, ‘‘and it’s all gone. I thought 
you might like to go some place else.” 


“T can’t leave 
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“Excellent idea,’ I said. “If you don’t 
mind, old top, Mrs. Hawthorne and I will 
take a spin around and then join you at 
that little place on Fifty-fourth Street.” 

“‘Sure,’”’ said Pop. ‘‘I don’t blame you— 
she’s a pippin!”’ 

And with a sagacious wink and a nod, he 
was gone. He knew a thing or two, did Pop. 
Only it just happened I knew something 
he didn’t know—Sibyl] was still asleep! 

Giving careful directions to Phippsy’s 
chauffeur, I edged into my corner again. 
Softly and silently we slid through the night. 

“Here we are,” I said, when at last we 
drew up before a rather imposing front 
door. 

““Oh,” said Sibyl, opening her eyes, “‘are 
we there? But this place looks familiar. Is 
it réally Jerry’s?”’ 

“No,” I said; “it’s Phippsy’s.” 

“But I told you to take me to Jerry’s.” 

““We’ve already been there,” I said. 

“T don’t believe it,” said Sibyl. 

“But we have, honestly. Only there 
wasn’t any Irish bacon, so we decided to 
come home.” 

“Then where are Peggy and Phippsy?”’ 

“Oh, they’re just behind us,” I said. 
““As a matter of fact, Pop got to shining a 
bit too brightly with the grape, so they 
decided to chuck him and call it a night.” 

“T’m glad of that,” said Sibyl, yawning. 
“T don’t remember ever having met a 
more poisonous man. Will you come in for 
a minute?” 

“Thanks awfully,’ I said, ‘‘but I’ve a 
rendezvous with sleep. I’ll see you safely 
in, then it’s me like a bee for my downy.” 

As I sped homeward, did my conscience 
prick me for the delicate piece of embroid- 
ery I’d handed to Sibyl for the truth? Alas, 
no! Far from sad at the thought that my 
moral fabric was so completely shot to 
pieces, my spirit soared like a bird. 

“Have courage, Polichinelle,’’ I said. 
“You'll get to bed yet.” 

And I did. But it seemed as if I hadn’t 
been there ten minutes when I awoke sud- 
denly to find the sun pouring into my bed- 
room and Weed bending over me with a 
solemn face. 

“Jumping Jerusalem!” I said. ‘“‘ What’s 
the matter now? Pull down those window 
shades this instant!” 

“T’m sorry, sir,” said Weed, “but this 
time it’s really important.” 

“Tt had better be,’ I said. ‘‘Do you 
realize they shoot men in Idaho for less 
than this?” 

“Tt’s Mr. Phipps, sir.” 

“Naturally,” I said. 
this time?”’ 

‘‘He’s married, sir.” 

“What?” I gasped. ‘“‘You’re crazy, 
Weed! Let me get this straight. You say 
Mr. Phipps is married?” 

Ves) isir.ue 

““Where? When?” 

“In Jersey City, sir—or so I believe. At 
least that’s where he telephoned from.” 

“But there must be some mistake. Are 
you sure you got it right?” 

“Oh, yes, sir! Jersey City—married— 
I heard the two words quite distinctly. 
‘This is Mr. Phipps,’ he said, and he called 
me Weed. I’m afraid there’s no doubt 
about it, sir.” 


“Well, what is it 
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“Well, who would have believed it?” I 
said. “‘Hamstrung and hog-tied! Why, the 
poor old thing!” 

And, indeed, I was appalled at the catas- 
trophe that had overtaken my little play- 
mate. No more shooting the rapids for 
Phippsy; from now on he’d have to swim 
upstream. 

And I was the Benedict Arnold who had 
deserted him in his hour of need, and all 
for a few handfuls of sleep! 

Sleep! Men have fought for it. Heroes 
have died for it. Splendid cities and women 
have been lost on account of it. Yes, sleep 
is the great betrayer, even if one doesn’t 
snore. 

“Tt’s too bad, Weed,” I said. ‘‘He was a 
bright lad, and full of promise.” 

“Tt’s Parker I’m thinking of, sir. Brides 
are new brooms and they sweep clean. If 
you ask me, Parker’s job is as good as 
gone.” 

“Very likely,” I said. ‘‘ All this has been 
a distinct shock to me, Weed. I think I’ll 
only have one egg for breakfast.” 

“Very good, sir. And Mr. Phipps asked 
if you’d please telephone Mrs. Hawthorne. 
He said he hadn’t time, and he feared she 
might be worried about her niece.” 

I'd forgotten all about Sibyl. How she 
would cheer when she heard the news! 
Less than three days in town and her niece 
off her hands—and on Phippsy’s. She’d 
brought her little pig to the right market 
after all. 

Naturally, Sibyl nearly fell through the 
phone when I told her the news. 

“But, Bill, this is too wonderful!” 

“Depends on how you look at it,” I said. 

“But I didn’t even know she was. out. 
I thought of course she’d come home long 
ago and was still asleep. Do come over. 
I’m dying to hear all about it.” 

“So am I,” I said. “So far, you know 
every bit as much about it as I do. But 
since you’re the one who’s really swallowed 
the canary, I’d come if only to see your 
smile. I’ll be over just as soon as I’ve fin- 
ished breakfast.” 

As I dallied with the egg and the morning 
Mocha it occurred to me that a little 
promenade with Peggy might not do 
Phippsy any great harm, after all. There 
would be other springs. And sometime, 
somewhere, while the dogwood was panting 
in the hills and lilacs were swooning in the 
garden, Phippsy would emerge from the 
matrimonial meadows with the little old 
check book badly bent, but the alimony all 
paid for. 

And I would arise, star-scattered, from 
the grass, and run to meet him. In fact 
we'd have a party. N. P. 

Yes, I’d been quite wrong in thinking of 
poor old Phippsy as ‘buried for all time. 
Not dead but sleeping—that was the situa- 
tion in a nutshell. It was in this fairly opti- 
mistic mood that I met Sibyl. 

“Good morning,”’ I said. 
rested well.” 

“Of course I did,” said Sibyl. ‘‘And then 
to have this happen! Bill, it’s too won- 
derful!”’ 

‘Ah, there it is!’’ I said. 

““What?’’ demanded Sibyl. 

“The smile for which I walked a mile. 
Are you really as happy as you look?” 
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“T pulled down the lantern, sir. It is 
underneath your feet,’’ Parsons replied. 
“Tl knock out my pipe in case the wind 
drives it into sparks.” 

They took a beat to windward, skirting a 
long spit of land which necessitated careful 
navigation, and then headed for the open 
sea, passing out of the mass of currents 
which made the coast notorious. At a cer- 
tain point Channay fastened the rope, 
which he had been holding, to the seat. 

“Now,” he whispered. 

He leaned over and threw on one side 
the overcoat which had been covering the 
prostrate form in the bottom of the boat. 
Both he and Parsons were poised for their 
supreme effort; neither of them, however, 
moved. Even Channay’s nerve for a mo- 
ment forsook him and a low ery broke from 
his companion’s lips. 

“‘He’s alive—he’s alive!” he shrieked. 

Channay replaced the overcoat with al- 
most hysterical haste. The horror of the 
situation was indescribable; the dumb ap- 
peal in the bloodshot eyes, the twitching of 
the lips in the vain effort at speech. Then 
Parsons, clinging once more to the rope, 
lifted his voice above the roar of the wind. 

“Better get on with it, sir,’”’ he shouted in 
momentary brutality. ‘‘He’ll never live!” 

““Can’t be done,’ was the terse reply. 
“Hold on! We'll bring her round.” 

There was a moment of real peril. Then 
they came about and, soaked to the skin, 
Gilbert Channay leaned over the tiller. 

“Another reef, Parsons,’’ he muttered. 
“We must pass the river mouth before they 
come out.” 

The man obeyed after a moment’s hesi- 
tation. The wind howled and sobbed around 
them, an occasional wave broke right over 
the boat. Channay, crouching down, with the 
tiller lashed under his arm, watched all 
the time the five lights bobbing about near 
the mouth of the river. When they passed 
they were scarcely forty yards away, driv- 
ing into the wall of darkness. Neither of 
the two men spoke. They listened, how- 
ever, intently. Soon a voice hailed them 
from the nearest boat. Channay swore 
softly. In the gale he had hoped that the 
sound of their passing would attract no 
notice. 

“Boat ahoy, there!’’ came the second 
challenge. 

Channay bent lower still over the tiller 
and Parsons tightened the rope which he 
was holding in his hand. They were flying 
along now, moving rapidly outside the ken 
of the little fishing fleet. Their renewed 
challenge was inaudible in the sudden clamor 
of the wind. The black cloud leaning over 
them suddenly discharged itself in violent 
rain, big drops that came hissing down into 
the water. Channay leaned forward and 
took the rope from Parsons. 

‘Sit tight and be prepared,”’ he whispered. 
“The depth of the water’s all different. 
We may miss the creek. Get ready to 
jump the moment I shout. Take in every 
stitch. We’ll pole up if we can make the 
entrance. The moment you see the light, 
shout.”’ 

Suddenly through the storm they saw it— 
the flickering light from Seaman’s Grange. 
Channay sprung at the sails. There was 
one moment of doubt. Then they found 
themselves in calmer water. Parsons took 
out the pole. 

The spray and hail were stinging their 
faces, but with every inch they moved they 
were drifting into shelter. 

“Light your pipe again, Parsons, when- 
ever you like,’’ Channay enjoined, leaning 
back in his place breathlessly. ‘‘We’re 
through with tonight’s job.” 

And almost as he spoke the rockets went 
up from the great passenger steamer, ashore 
on the outer banks. 


Fourteen days! Eventful ones outside, 
where relics of the great storm were every 
day coming to hand; but without incident 
to Gilbert Channay, marking time in his 
sea-girt abode. Then one afternoon, when 
he was playing the piano in his little sanctum 
at the back of the house, Parsons, after a 
discreet knock, silently entered the room. 
Channay frowned, annoyed at any form of 
disturbance, for he was playing the Rhapso- 
die Hongroise of Liszt and the music suited 
his humor. He swung abruptly round. 

“What the devil is it, Parsons?”’ he de- 
manded. 

“A man wishes to see you, sir,’’ was the 
colorless answer. ‘‘He gave me this card.” 
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Channay looked at it—a cheap litho- 
graphed affair, on which was inscribed the 
name of Mr. Martin Fogg, with an address 
in London. 

“This fellow again!’ 
“What does he want?” 

“He refused to say, sir,’’ Parsons re- 
plied. 

“T thought it wisest to bring you his 
message. But ”” he added, dropping 
his voice ominously and hesitating. 

“You think, perhaps, that he brings 
trouble?’’ Channay suggested. 

“Yes, sir,’’ was the anxious admission. 

Channay closed the piano and made his 
way thoughtfully to the front sitting room. 
Martin Fogg was seated upon the edge of 
the couch, twirling a battered straw hat in 
his hand. His hair was as tousled as ever, 
his eyes as weak, his attire as incongruous. 
Even at that moment, when his mind was 
full of graver things, Channay found him- 
self wondering where on earth he could 
have stumbled across a shirt and tie of such 
outrageous ugliness. The newcomer rose to 
his feet. 

“Good afternoon,” he said, with what 
appeared to be an almost painful effort at 
geniality. 

Gilbert Channay wasted no time upon 
preliminaries. He glanced at the card 
which he was carrying and back at the 
speaker. 

“What do you want with me this time, 
Mr. Martin Fogg?”’ he demanded. 

The visitor coughed. 

“Well,” he said, almost apologetically, 
“that’s quite a leading question, isn’t it?”’ 

“T have neither time nor inclination to 
waste with others,’”’ was the curt reply. 
“Tf you have business, state it. If not 2 

Channay glanced significantly toward 
the door. Martin Fogg blinked several 
times without moving. 

“Oh, I have business all right,’’ he de- 
clared. “‘Quite important business, too, of 
its sort. You see, l am what is known as a 
blackmailer.”’ : 

“You interest me,’” Channay confessed, 
genuinely enough. “At least I admire your 
frankness. Do you propose to make me a 
victim of your craft?” 

““In a way, yes,” he replied. 

“And my particular delinquency?”’ 

Fogg scratched his chin thoughtfully for 
a moment. His eyes seemed to be tracing 
out the pattern of the carpet. 

“A yokels’ verdict, that!’ he observed. 
“Found drowned!’ Found drowned, in- 
deed, they all were; but there were more 
than one they couldn’t identify either as 
passengers or members of the crew of the 
Dahlia. A yokels’ verdict!”’ 

He paused, glancing covertly up at the 
other man as though to watch the effect of 
his words. Channay’s face remained abso- 
lutely impassive. 

“You are obviously not a bungler,’’ Mar- 
tin Fogg went on. ‘‘It was clever of you to 
take the corpse down to the Hell’s Mouth 
where the currents turn and twist and 
where even the body of a dead man could 
travel for miles before it came to a resting 
place. You had luck, too—a shipwreck 
that night and the body being washed up 
with the others.” 

Gilbert Channay at last broke his silence. 

‘Let us understand each other,”’ he said. 
“You are accusing me of having murdered 
one of the men whose bodies were washed 
up about a week ago on the sands near 
Britling?”’ 

Martin Fogg smiled amiably. 

“‘Precisely,’’ he assented. ‘You see, I 
followed Sayers that afternoon to your cot- 
tage. I was in no hurry to put in an appear- 
ance. I waited for him to leave, but he did 
not leave. His body must have been behind 
that sofa all the time I was in the room. 
Cool—very cool! Still, you always had a 
wonderful reputation, Gilbert Channay— 
a reputation for nerve and unscrupulous 
courage.” 

Channay knew then that grave things 
were at hand. He moved nearer to the 
chair by his desk, and, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, one of his hands strayed toward 
the topmost drawer. Again his visitor 
smiled, showing again those rather promi- 
nent teeth. 

“No use,” he declared pleasantly; ‘“‘not 
a bit of use! I wasn’t here alone for ten 
minutes, whilst you were playing that 
Rhapsodie of Liszt, for nothing. The car- 
tridges are in my pocket. I am not a fight- 
ing man myself. I can accomplish my ends, 
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as a rule, by means of other weapons. For 
instance, it is not unknown, to one other at 
any rate, that I am paying you a visit this 
afternoon.” 

It was a curious fact that for the mo- 
ment Gilbert Channay’s mind wandered 
altogether away from the coming of this 
imminent and unexpected danger. His 
dominant impulse was simply one of won- 
der that this strange visitor should have 
known the music which he had been playing. 

“Well,” he said, after a pause, “so far 
you have succeeded in making your visit 
very interesting. Supposing we take the 
truth of what you have suggested for 
granted.” 

“Ah!” Martin Fogg murmured. 
might save time. 
indeed.” 

It was precisely then that Gilbert Chan- 
nay glanced idly enough out of his wide- 
flung French window. The indifference 
which he had _ successfully maintained 
throughout the course of this somewhat 
extraordinary interview suddenly in some 
measure deserted him. Seated upon his 
overturned boat, her hands clasped around 
one knee, her eyes watching the slow ap- 
proach of the evening tide, was a girl, a 
complete stranger to him. She was dressed 
simply enough and like any other holiday 
seeker in the neighborhood, in a white 
sweater, open at the throat, a plain white 
skirt, and white shoes and stockings. She 
was bareheaded and in the sunshine her 
hair—brown with a tinge of chestnut— 
shone like a flame. There was nothing par- 
ticularly striking about her appearance, ex- 
cept that the curve of her body was in itself 
a beautiful thing; a curve in her present 
posture as delicate and perfect as the soul 
of any artist could desire. At the sound of 
Channay’s exclamation she turned her 
head and he noticed that there were faint 
shadows under her eyes, making them seem 
almost unnaturally large. It was several 
seconds before Channay looked away. 

“Who is that?”’ he asked Martin Fogg 
abruptly. 

“Dear me,’ was the half-apologetic 
reply, “‘my daughter! My daughter Cath- 
erine—an only child! You see,’’ he went 
on, ‘‘mine is a peculiar errand. I thought 
that in case you were likely to become un- 
reasonable, a witness of my visit here might 
be advisable.” 

“Your daughter!’’ Gilbert Channay re- 
peated incredulously. 

Martin Fogg smiled. He was quite at his 
best as he glanced out of the window. His 
face had softened and he had lost that 
strained air of always watching for untoward 
events. 

““T suppose,” he remarked, “‘it seems in- 
credible. Her mother was a very beautiful 
woman.”’ 

The two men stood side by side at the 
window. The girl had moved a little away 
and only the nape of her neck and her 
shapely not overslender back were visible. 

“Yours seems a strange business to drag 
a girl into,’ Channay observed, with a 
faint note of contempt in his tone. 

“‘T might have fear for myself,’’ Martin 
Fogg rejoined. ‘‘I have none for her. You 

e,”’ he continued, thoughtfully, ‘I have 
made quite a study of your character— 
quite a study, Mr. Channay, I can assure 

ou.” 

Gilbert Channay turned back into the 
room. 

“Perhaps,” he suggested, ‘you had bet- 
ter proceed with your blackmailing.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” his visitor ac- 
quiesced. ‘‘This, then, is the position: A 
certain person has been found drowned 
under quite natural circumstances, and ex- 
cepting myself, no one has the slightest sus- 
picion that you were in any way concerned 
with his death. I, however, knew it, for I 
followed him here, visiting you afterward. 
I noticed the slight disarrangement of the 
room, his hat upon a chair, the singular ap- 
pearance of a boot behind the sofa and a 
few other details with which I will not 
worry you. You may remark that it is too 
late now to dwell upon this. I reply, not at 
all. The bodies could be exhumed at any 
moment.”’ 

There was a brief silence. Gilbert Chan- 
nay’s eyes had wandered back once more 
to the quiet pensive figure seated upon the 
boat. She was looking upward now, watch- 
ing the flight of some gulls. 

“Tn addition to this,’ Martin Fogg con- 
tinued, ‘‘I could, if it. were necessary, sup- 
ply the inquiring British public with the 
motive for this apparently purposeless 
deed. I could explain why you killed Ed- 
ward Sayers, and why you will probably 
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kill one or two more of his late associates, 
unless one of them is fortunate enough to 
kill you. You have entered upon a ven- 
detta of revenge, Mr. Channay; and on 
the other hand, these same men have their 
grievance against you. Thirty thousand 
pounds a head confiscated by you in return 
for their treachery!”’ 

“Your knowledge of my affairs,’’ Chan- 
nay confessed, “‘seems to be little short of 
remarkable. I will admit everything you 
say. Now what isthe price of your silence?” 

“The granting of the request I made to 
you before,” was the prompt reply. ‘‘Iasked 
then to become your partner; to help pro- 
tect, to help destroy. You refused. I ac- 
cepted your decision and left youin Norwich, 
but I did not accept it as final. You see I 
am here again. 

Channay was puzzled. 

“Why should you take this interest in 
me?”’ he asked. ‘‘What reward do you 
expect?” 

‘Very little,’ Martin Fogg assured him. 
“T have not the slightest use for money, 
and I am not a poor man; but although 
you perhaps would not think it to judge 
from my appearance, I love adventure. 
Furthermore, I knew all about your affairs 
from the moment of the forming of the 
syndicate. I was watching you then for a 
client, but those days have passed. I was 
in the court when you were tried. I have 
every fact in connection with your affairs at 
my fingers’ ends. For instance, I can tell 
you this: You have dealt with Levy. I be- 
lieve also that you have worked out some 
scheme against Lord Isham. You have 
dealt finally and deservedly with Edward 
Sayers. But there are others. There is 
Matthew Baynes, a member of Parliament, 
chairman of the board of several very im- 
portant companies. There is Giles Ander- 
ton, the great financier. There is Nicholas 
Euphratos, the Greek, on his way to Paris 
at the present moment, if I am not mis- 
taken; and more dangerous than any of 
these, there is Malcolm Drood ——” 

“What do you know about Malcolm 
Drood?”’ Channay interrupted. 

“T know this,” Martin Fogg replied, 
dropping his voice a little and with a curious 
glint of something which was almost like 
fear in his eyes: ‘‘that when I was in the 
force Malcolm Drood killed my best friend 
and, with all Scotland Yard against him, 
escaped from this country with the wife of 
the man he had murdered. We were short 
of evidence against him when he lived at 
the Savoy Court, spending twenty thou- 
sand a year and entertaining like a prince. 
We have evidence enough now to hang him 
a dozen times over. Listen! You 
think he’ll never set foot in this country 
again. I know differently. Do you know 
why you were let out a day and a half be- 
fore your shortened time? I will tell you. 
It was because of what I had discovered. 
The Bermondsey Black Clan were waiting 
for you the day you were to have been re- 
leased. The whole thing was worked out— 
a harmless taxicab, a pull up at the corner 
of a quiet street and a motor car waiting. 
They’d have had you all right. They were 
working for Drood.” 

“Why don’t they follow me down here?”’ 
Channay inquired, a little incredulously. 

“They never work out of London,” the 
other explained. “They have a perfect 
network of streets there where their confed- 
erates swarm like flies. There are thorough- 
fares in Bermondsey where when they hear 
a particular horn the vehicles draw up and 
stand on one side as though a fire engine 
were coming. You'd have had no chance, 
Mr. Channay, if you’d come out at six 
o’clock on the Thursday evening you were 
expected and they’d got hold of you.’ 

Channay threw himself into an easy- 
chair, lit a cigarette and pushed over the 
box toward his visitor. Martin Fogg flushed 
with pleasure as he accepted one. He saw 
in this action a tacit admission of the situa- 
tion. The desire of his life was accom- 
plished. 

“You have interested me so much, Mr. 
Fogg,’’ Channay said, “that I am anxious 
to improve my acquaintance with you. I 
hope that you and your daughter will do 
me the honor of dining with me tomorrow 
night.” 

“With great pleasure,” Mr. Fogg assented 
heartily. 

“Tn the meantime,’”’ Channay continued, 
““do me the favor of following me and I will 
indicate to you the nature of your first 
task.” 

- He rose, and opening the door led the 
way down the hall and up the stairs. On 
the first landing he threw open the door of 
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a bedroom. A man was lying upon a couch 
drawn up to the window, partially dressed 
and engaged in the consumption of a bowl 
of beef tea. 

“T have brought you a visitor, Sayers,” 
Channay announced. “Mr. Martin Fogg— 
a business associate of mine—Mr. Edward 
Sayers.” 

Mr. Edward Sayers regarded the new- 
comer with interest. Martin Fogg, with his 
mouth open, and his hair looking more un- 
kempt than ever, presented a somewhat 
singular appearance. 

“He’s a rum-looking bloke,”’ the former 
observed. ‘‘What’s he want with me?” 

“He’s going to take you in charge for a 
time when you leave here and see that you 
don’t find your way into these parts again,” 
Channay replied. “Come along now, Fogg. 
You mustn’t keep your daughter waiting.”’ 


Sir Matthew Baynes threw himself into 
a very comfortable easy-chair in his lux- 
uriously furnished office and mopped his 
forehead vigorously with a fine cambric 
handkerchief. He was a large, florid man, 
unaccustomed to contradiction, and he had 
been hectored. He was angry, thoroughly 
disgruntled, and a little frightened. He 
banged the bell which stood upon the table 
just within his reach. 

“Pitson,” he directed—‘‘tell Pitson to 
come to me at once.” 

The clerk withdrew hurriedly. The 
faithful Pitson almost immediately made 
his appearance—a thin, cadaverous-looking 
man in horn-rimmed spectacles. 

“You sent for me, Sir Matthew,” he said 


tentatively. 

“Sent for you! I should think I did!” 
his employer exploded. ‘“‘Who was that 
tousled-haired, sandy, shabby nincompoop 
who dared to get up and ask me questions 
about my holdings in the Nyasa mines?”’ 

“‘T ascertained his name, sir, from the 
list of shareholders,’ the secretary replied. 
“He is a Mr. Martin Fogg.” 

“How many shares in the company does 
he hold?” 

“One, sir,’’ was the meek reply. 

“One five-pound share, and he dares to 
get up and ask me questions—personal 
questions, too—questions which reflected 
almost upon my probity! I was never 
treated in such a manner at a public meet- 
ing in my life—never!”’ 

“The sympathy of the meeting was en- 
tirely with you, sir,” the secretary ventured. 

“‘T should think so!” Sir Matthew ex- 
claimed. “I should think so, indeed! I 
give him a dividend of 5 per cent. What 
more can anyone want nowadays? The 
questions that fellow asked—a holder of 
one five-pound share, mark you, Pitson— 
were impertinent—impertinent to a de- 
gree!”’ 

“Yes, Sir Matthew,” Pitson repeated, 
with some faint suggestion in his manner of 
suspended judgment. 

“What the devil do you mean by just 
repeating, ‘Yes, Sir Matthew’?”’ his em- 
ployer demanded irritably. “Is it or is it 
not a reflection upon me when a man gets 
up—a holder of a five-pound share—and, 
pointing to the assets of the company, in- 
quires as to one of the items guaranteed 
in my name? Persists, too, mark you, 
Pitson. Asks the one question of all others 
the fellow has no right to ask—whether 
that twenty-five thousand pounds is repre- 
sented by scrip, or whether it is a debt? 
I never heard of such impertinence in my 
life.”’ 

“Tt was a very awkward question, Sir 
Matthew,” Pitson agreed. ‘‘You did well 
in asking him to see you after the meeting. 
I fancied that I noticed a slight appearance 
of curiosity on the part of some of the other 
shareholders.” 

“T’ll buy his share,” Sir Matthew growled. 
“*T’ll buy his silly tongue too. I don’t mind 
telling you, Pitson, that I never had such 
an uncomfortable two minutes in my life. 
Mr. Martin Fogg, eh? Well, tell ’em to 
show him in the moment he arrives. Are 
they all out of the board room?” 

“All except Mr. Martin Fogg, sir, the 
gentleman who is waiting to see you.’ 

2 Go and fetch him, Pitson; fetch him at 
once.’ 

Mr. Martin Fogg was shown in a few 
minutes later. The costume which he 
deemed suitable for attending a meeting of 
a city company, presided over by no less a 
person than Sir Matthew Baynes, M.P., 
was scarcely impressive. He wore a black 
cutaway coat, shiny at the seams, no waist- 
coat—the day being hot—a soft collar and 
an unpleasant-looking tie. His trousers 
were of gray flannel and his shoes brown. 


Sir Matthew, scrupulously attin 
ing to the dictates of Savile Row 
Street, looked his visitor up an 
though he were some curios 
known world. Nevertheless, Ted 
to appear civil. 

“Sit down, sir, sit dowd 
gruftly. ‘Now let me know whai 
driving at, asking me those q 
meeting. Whatis your holding wit 

Mr. Fogg took a chair au 
hat in his hand. 

ey ory small, Sir Matthew 
‘very small ici 


“Then God bless my soul! $i 
exclaimed. “‘How can you 
you to come to a meeting in v 
only interest is to that amoun 
questions as though you were a |; 


holder? What did you do it for’ 


“T wanted to know,” Ma 
said diffidently. 

“Wanted to know!”’ his 
tered. ‘Look here,’ he ven 
his self-control with an effort, “I 
what I’ll do with you. You’ ve gc 
pound share. I'll give you 
it if you’ll give me your word’ ot 
any others now or at any time.” 

“Fifty pounds,” Mr. Fogg mu 

Sir Matthew leaned bad . 
chair. 

“It is an absurd offer,” ie 
“but I tell you frankly, Mr. Fo 
don’t care for shareholders in my 
who get up and ask such questi 
asked this afternoon.” 

“T dare say not,” Mr. Fog 
quietly. 

Sir Matthew stared at his vis 
Martin Fogg returned his seruti 

“Well?” the former queried. 

Mr. Martin Fogg drummed 
table with his finger tips. 

“T will sell you my share if yc 
Matthew,” he agreed. “I gavetl 
fifteen for it, so it would yield: 
nice profit, but I will be honest 
I want to clear up the matt 
twenty-five thousand pounds. T 
press, you know, and I can get 
future meetings.” 

“You want to clear it un 
magnate repeated angrily. 
your share, what the devil 
yours?” - 

Martin Fogg smiled. 4 

“T am a professional blackn 
explained gently. “I have made 
at it for many years. I have a fi 
there is a mystery with m 
twenty-five thousand poun¢ 
countants themselves are re 
I should like the matter clear 

“A pblackmailer, eh?” 
growled. 

“You see,” 
undisturbed amiability, 
promising subject.” 

“T’ve dealt with your sont bs 
the menacing retort. 

“Deal with me the same ‘. 
Fogg invited, leaning a little fa 
in his chair. 

Sir Matthew, whatever his s | 
not a fool. He realized t 
temper was simply playing 
game. 

“T have dealt with them,” 
impressively, “by knocking 
from underneath their feet. 11 
same with you. The twenty-fivs 
pounds represents shares 
mine standing in my name. | 
thousand pounds is a mode 
At today’s price they are 
thousand.” 

“You surprise me!’”’ M 
fessed. ‘‘ Gilbert Channay h 
out of prison for three nay 

Sir Matthew whistled softly. 

“So you know all about the Ff 
Nyasas by the Channay Synd 
muttered. , 4 

“T know all about it,” the othe 
“What I intended to ask you 
noon, only you put the closur 
when did Gilbert Channay ™ 
shares over to you?” 4 


Sr 


rr. 
his visitor conti 
“ you ai 


Matthew demanded. q 
“Asa humble shareholder 
pany, sir,” Martin Fogg 
curious about that particulz 
was under the impression— 
under the impression—that ] 
had refused to part with any 
shares to any of the syndicat 
(Continued on Page 
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| Fogg was smiling dangerously 
table. Sir Matthew, for a mo- 
| silent. There were two courses 
n—to compromise with this man 
already confessed to his abomi- 
ession, or by one bold stroke to 
!mouth. He decided suddenly 
atter course. He drew himself a 
upright in his chair. His man- 
»d. He became the man of affairs 
sgrity has been questioned but 
jition is above calumny. 
ogg,” he said, “I might very well 
to leave the room and deal with 
ly next time we meet. I might, 
on the strength of your own ad- 
and you over to the police. I 
lo nothing of the sort. You have 
upon a mare’s-nest. The Nyasa 
duly deposited at my bank in my 
are a tangible and very valuable 
‘Do me the favor to call at this 
yrrow at the same time and I will 
the receipt from my bank. Will 
ou?” 
Fogg was to all appearance taken 


e. 

‘nly it would satisfy me,” he ac- 
d; “but I rather fancy, Sir 
that you’re what they call put- 
luff on me. To tell you the truth, 
er expect to see that receipt.” 
thew struck the bell. 

‘row at the same time,” he di- 
That ends our business for today, 
_ Good afternoon.” 


’ Gilbert Channay shouted. 
‘er and lean against the tiller! 
r head!” 

1 obeyed, and their flying race 
sroken seas, south of the western 
ks, was brought to an abrupt 
m. Channay busied himself for a 
vith the ropes. The sails swung 
shower of spray drenched them 
‘plank in the boat seemed for a 
o shiver and tremble. Man and 
theavily over; Channay with the 
jd around his arm, the girl with 
yressed home by her firm, capable 
ids. One more cloud of spray and 
‘ighted itself. They were stand- 
‘now, the sun in their eyes and the 
ost fair. Channay fastened the 
umed toward his companion. 

all make the creek this tack,’”’ he 
st about time too. The tide’s on 
ad you can hear what the wind’s 
side the banks. Port, just a trifle. 
church tower over the east end of 
c 


l obeyed without comment. Her 
ention seemed engrossed by her 
: lips were parted, her eyes filled 
t of subdued joy of the sunshine, 
wating motion, the excitement. 

kneeling down in the bows, 
istructions without glancing once 
action. The final effort she made 
a, Sweeping round the buoy which 
ie entrance to the creek, skillfully 
the spot where a swirl of waters 
sunken ridge of sand and bringing 
raft at last into the sheltered side 
‘t. Channay hastily let down the 
300k out the pole. 

work!” he exclaimed briefly. 
out our fishing though.” 
1 smiled for the first time. The 
tad gone from under her eyes dur- 
ast few weeks. The pallor of her 
d given way to a distinct tan. 
riling was better,” she said. ‘The 
‘ was that it didn’t last long 


tayed out quite as long as was 
hannay remarked, looking sea- 
"he weather’s set fair enough, but 
rind as strong as this in these 
) seas keeps one busy. Do you 
f a nearly capsized that last 
ne 


l nodded indifferently. 
dn’t have mattered, would it?”’ 
- “Twas getting ready to slip off 
I Suppose you can swim?”’ 
a fashion,’ he admitted. 
ither good,” she confided. “I won 
en Iwas at school. . . There’s 
ul Parsons looking out for you.” 
come in and lunch?” he in- 
he shook her head. 
ps oy a, 
mi wet through,” — 
pallenti; gh,” he re 
ened the little wicker basket and 


tly 
Tuefully. 
pre admitted. 
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“Unnecessary anyway,” he declared. 
“Mrs. Parsons has seen us coming. Get 
ready to throw the rope to Parsons. No 
joke poling against this ebb.” 

hey were fast against the side in a mo- 
ment or two. The girl glanced toward the 
village irresolutely. 

“T think I’ll go back,’”’ she said tenta- 
tively. 

“You'll do nothing of the sort,” Chan- 
nay insisted. ‘‘Your father left you in my 
charge and you know that you haven’t 
once crossed my threshold. Parsons, tell 
your wife that there will be one extra for 
luncheon. . . . This way, Miss Fogg.” 

The girl followed him after a moment’s 
hesitation. 

“Tm in a wild state of disorder,” she re- 
marked, “but you’re pretty much the 
same, aren’t you?” 

“Worse! But what does it matter?” 

They threw off their oilskins and Chan- 
nay mixed cocktails. The girl only sipped 
hers, but accepted a cigarette. 

“One feels almost dazed with the quiet- 
ness of it all,” she declared, leaning back a 
little lazily in her seat. ‘“‘Is it going to get 
rougher outside, do you think?”’ 

He shook his head. 

“The sea is going down already,” he told 
her, “‘and the wind is dropping every mo- 
ment. We can sail again after lunch if you 
like. There might be some mackerel 
later on.” 

“T think I have had enough for one day,”’ 
the girl replied. ‘Besides, I ought to do 


. some work.” 


They lunched in the pleasant little dining 
room, with the thunder of the sea still in 
their ears through the wide-flung window. 
Channay, who was not yet accustomed to 
the propinquity of women, and who had 
never been able to break through his habit 
of reticence even with this unusually silent, 
somewhat mysterious daughter of his new 
partner, nevertheless did his duty as host, 
trying all the time to make genial conversa- 
tion and more than ever disposed to won- 
der at the many reserves which seemed part 
of the girl’s nature. If she had enthusiasms 
she kept them to herself. Even her tastes 
were hard to gauge. She baffled him by her 
noncommittal replies to his questions, in- 
spiring in him a curiosity which he found no 
means of gratifying. Only when she spoke 
of her future was she inclined to be explicit. 

“T am quite sure,” she confided, ‘‘that 
my father has spent more than he can 
afford on my education, and I am deter- 
mined, whatever way I can manage it, to be 
a working woman of some sort or another. 
I should like to get on a woman’s paper if I 
can. They say I have some sort of a trick 
of writing.” 

“Have you had anything published?”’ he 
asked. 

“Some little things, not worth mention- 
ing,” she told him. “‘Couldn’t we take our 
coffee out on that seat? It seems a pity to 
miss the sunshine even for a moment.” 

He acquiesced at once. They found a 
spot in the corner of the walled garden 
where they sat with their backs to the 
wind, the perfume of roses all around them, 
and a vista of the marshland and the sea 
beyond through the opening. The girl 
curled herself up with a little sigh of con- 
tent. 

“You shouldn’t have shown me this 
place,” she told him. ‘I shall probably 
monopolize it.” 

“You will always be welcome,’’ he as- 
sured her. 

“Rubbish!” she answered bluntly. “You 
know perfectly well that I shan’t. I believe 
you consider me rather a nuisance even 
now. I’m thinking of going back to town 
tomorrow if father doesn’t turn up.” 

He was in no hurry to contradict her; 
more interested, perhaps, in the genesis of 
the feeling which had prompted her impa- 
tient words. Leaning back upon the seat, 
she reminded him of the first moment he 
had seen her. There was in her broad sensi- 
tive face, with its clear skin, soft brown 
eyes and tremulous mouth, something half 
insolent, half querulous; suggestions, per- 
haps, of a generous and frank nature which 
had more than once been worsted in the 
small skirmishes of life. He was in a languid 
frame of mind, however, and he passed al- 
most at once from his brief impulse of 
psychological speculation toward a more ma- 
terial and certainly more human apprecia- 
tion of those graceful lines of her strong 
young body which had first appealed to him 
when he had seen her seated upon his boat. 
She would make a fine subject for a sculp- 
tor, he decided, with her slender yet swell- 
ing hips, her long graceful arms with their 
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suggestion of power, her sinuous, waistless 
outline. A daughter of Martin Fogg! She 
was certainly a curious freak of heredity. 
No wonder she was a little discontented, 
liable at times to make these oddly ungra- 
cious speeches. . . . Parsons came out 
to him while he was still pursuing this train 
of thought. 

““A gentleman has called to see you, sir,”’ 
he announced. 

Channay rose slowly to his feet. He was 
surprised to find the interruption so unwel- 
come. 

“Who is it, Parsons?”’ he inquired. 

“Sir Matthew Baynes, he said his name 
was, sir. He has left his motor car over at 
the gate.” 

Gilbert Channay woke from the stupor 
of the scented garden, the caress of the wind 
and the warmth of the sun. Everything else 
was blotted out. He was back amongst the 
ugly but significant places of his life. His 
excuses to his companion were only mono- 
syllabic as he rose slowly to his feet and 
followed Parsons into the little study where 
his visitor waited. 

“God bless my soul! So it’s you at last, 
Channay! Well, well! And I meant to be 
around to welcome you out. A dinner at 
the Café Royal, eh? A celebration of some 
sort! The folk up there cheated us all.” 

Sir Matthew’s line of action had long ago 
been decided upon. In his check knicker- 
bocker suit, his face wreathed in smiles, his 
appearance that of a prosperous tourist, his 
expression one of exuberant geniality, he 
stood with both hands outstretched toward 
the slim, portentous figure of the man who 
was slowly closing the door behind him. 
The sun and the wind had triumphed over 
the pallor of Channay’s appearance; but 
the stern light was still in his eyes, and in 
that upward curve of his lips there was 
something menacing and unsympathetic. 
He waved his visitor back to his seat and 
contented himself with a little nod. 

‘So it’s you, Baynes, is it?’’ he remarked. 
“T thought I might be seeing something of 
you before long.” 

Sir Matthew laughed exuberantly. 

“My dear fellow,”’ he said, ‘even a pros- 
perous city man can find plenty of use for a 
matter of—what is it?—thirty thousand 
pounds. I’m not going to grumble, Chan- 
nay. I’m too glad to see you out and look- 
ing yourself again; but it wasn’t necessary 
to keep us waiting so long, was it? If I’d 
had that money, say, two years ago, I 
could have trebled it. You’d have had 
your share too.” 

“No doubt,” Gilbert Channay observed 
politely. “‘But tell me—exactly what thirty 
thousand pounds are you referring to?”’ 

‘My share in the winding up of the syn- 
dicate,’’ was the confident reply. 

Gilbert Channay opened his pocketbook 
and produced a certain memorandum of 
agreement. He spread it out—it was rather 
a crumpled little document—and held it 
toward his visitor. 

‘Recognize your signature, Baynes?” he 
asked. 

The arrogant good humor passed almost 
at once from the man’s face. One became 
conscious of the drawn look about his eyes, 
the loose inconsequence of his mouth. 

“‘Channay, where did you get that?”’ he 
gasped. 

“Does it matter?’”’ the other asked, fold- 
ing it up and restoring it to his pocketbook. 
“T have it and I understand. Isn’t that 
sufficient?” 

“Pressure was put upon me,”’ Baynes fal- 
tered—‘‘great pressure. I started to come 
and shake hands with you in the dock— 
I did, indeed. My sympathies were with 
you all the time.” 

“To precisely the same extent,’’ Chan- 
nay observed, ‘‘my sympathies are with 
you now, when I tell you that your thirty 
thousand pounds, or whatever your share 
in the Nyasa mine might have been, is for- 
feited. You know very well that the funds 
of the syndicate stood in my name and my 
name only. That is an old story. You know 
very well that no one else can touch them. 
You’ve thrashed that out whilst I was in 
jail. Well, in consequence of this precious 
document, I have confiscated the lot. I 
haven’t a penny for you; and,’”’ Channay 
added significantly, “you are not a wel- 
come visitor here, Sir Matthew Baynes.” 

The latter showed every intention of 
starting an argument, though a fit of terror 
was already upon him. 

“You’re in honor bound, Channay 
he began, and got no further. 

“Don’t mention the word ‘honor’ to me, 
you swine,’’ Channay interrupted. ‘Get 
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house as quickly as you can and 
‘ovidence that you are an elderly 
| very much out of condition.” 
Nitthew dabbed his forehead with a 
Ihief. He did not resemble in the 
1 bland and urbane city gentleman 


it’s been a struggle lately. Those 
jrure in the balance sheet of one of 
yyanies as an asset.” 

¢hey?”” Channay observed indiffer- 
“Your finance was always a little 


{s hard pressed and I had to put 
i “T believed 


h T should have had to show a con- 
1. loss the last half year. I couldn’t 
do it, Channay—I couldn’t, in- 


¢ amuse me slightly,” Channay ad- 
seating himself on the edge of his 
. “Otherwise I am not inter- 


you must listen,” Baynes went on. 
ilready in some trouble about the 
\ little scrub of a fellow came ask- 
tions at the last meeting; insisted 
ditor’s or a banker’s certificate 


e\7as something extraordinarily un- 
Wnising about the slim, cynical figure 
an who had once seemed to all of 
soul of generosity; the man with 


cat an eagle and the brain of a 
i 


nnay,” Baynes pleaded, “listen to 
e world doesn’t guess it—not a soul 
ity knows—but I’m up against it. 
1@: word, a whisper about one of my 
gies, and I should be face to face 
solute disaster. Every one of them 
to be bolstered up more or less.” 
ncial disaster?’ 
worse,” Baynes groaned—‘‘worse 
at. I spoke of that little scrub if a 
e 


e: The auditors were friendly but they 
» eir own position to think of. They 
eat once that the shares were in the 
n sheet upon my personal guaranty 
1¢ existence. Then he turned to me. 
sud him that they were at the bank. 
t) first time in my life my word was 
ajepted. I was obliged to ask him to 
d visit me at my office.” 
sistent little fellow, Martin Fogg,” 
y observed. 
1 know him?” Baynes asked, with 
suspicion. 
te well,” Gilbert Channay admitted. 
1ot much of a correspondent though. 
appened at his visit to you?” 
Id nothing to show him in the way of 
mts,” Baynes replied. “I tried to 
se and failed. He admitted that 
¥; out to blackmail me, but I couldn’t 
‘price. I changed my tactics. I of- 
) show him the bank receipt for the 
on the next day.” 
i did you?” Channay inquired. 


Le 

art Channay smiled. 

w did you induce the bank to sign a 
document?” he demanded. 

idn’t,”” Baynes replied hoarsely. “‘I 
‘#heet of the bank’s notepaper, typed 
4 (eS 
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the receipt and forged the name of the man- 
ager. Now you know the truth, Channay. 
Now you know how I stand. You see, I 
must either have those shares or go under.” 

The man’s face was pitiable; gone all its 
complacency, its smug air of well-being and 
prosperity. There was a curious twitch of 
the mouth as he had spoken the last few 
words, a frightened look in his eyes, a livid 
patch underneath them. He was face to 
face with the hell of his class, the end of 
everything—ruin, irretrievable disgrace. 
He rubbed his hands nervously together. 

“You see, Channay?” he asked. “You 
understand?” 

“Perfectly,’’ was the prompt assent. “It 
has always been an interesting problem to 
me how you City men could be so shrewd, 
yet behave so absolutely like simpletons at 
times. You say that Fogg was blackmailing 
you. Well, you’ll have to pay his price, 
whatever it is.” 

“You won’t let me down, Channay!” 
Baynes gasped. ‘“I’ll—I’ll make it up to 
you. I haven’t a penny in the world I can 
touch just now, but if I can keep going for 
another month or two I’ve got the flotation 
of a big new company. There will be hun- 
dreds of thousands in it.” 

“Don’t be such a fool,’’ Channay scoffed. 
“You call yourself a shrewd man, and yet 
you waste your time coming down here and 
appealing to me, remembering your signa- 
ture of that document, and knowing all the 
time the sort of manI am. Martin Fogg is 
my creature. His one object was to lure 
you into some such indiscretion as you have | 
committed. He’ll have called at your bank- 
er’s with that document before you get 
home and have circularized your sharehold- 
ers before tomorrow. I wonder if they'll 
send you to the same prison,’’ he went on | 
musingly. | 

“‘T was comfortable, you know, in a way. | 
The diet’s a little restricted and you'll miss | 
your champagne at first. I may come to the 
trial. But I can promise you, Sir Matthew 
Baynes, I shan’t come over and shake hands 
with you.” 

Baynes sat quite silent for several mo- 
ments. He seemed to have become smaller. 
He had the air, indeed, of a man threatened 
with a stroke. His lips moved again in that 
ugly fashion, but he said nothing. Then he 
groped for his hat. 

“You're hard, Channay,” he muttered 
as he found it and staggered to his feet. 

“Not hard,’’ Channay replied; 


” 


ust. 

Sir Matthew Baynes walked down the 
narrow dike path to his car with stumbling 
footsteps and unseeing eyes. Gilbert Chan- 
nay returned to the sheltered little corner 
in the garden, to meet with what he swiftly 
recognized was a grievous disappointment. 
The same perfume was being shaken from 
the roses by even a gentler breath of the 
slackening west wind, the sun was pouring 
down into his corner, but the seat was va- 
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cant. He strolled back at once to the little | 
lawn in front of the Grange. About a hun- | 
dred yards away, in the center of the | 


marshes, Martin Fogg’s daughter was 
seated upon a little mound of green moss, 


putting on her shoes and stockings. With- | 
out a doubt she had waded through the — 
creek and was taking the circuitous but | 


fascinating way back to the village. He 


stood and watched her gloomily. When she | 


rose she raised her hand in what might have 
been a gesture of farewell, a little abrupt, 
certainly perfunctory. He made no effort 
to return it, but watched her disappear, 
walking, sure-footed, around the pools and 
bog holes, pausing every now and then to 
gather a handful of wild lavender. She was 
gone—for the day, at any rate. There was 
no surety even of seeing her on the morrow. 
Channay turned back to his empty study. 
The glow of somber triumph with which he 
had concluded his interview with his former 
confederate had passed. Solitude had lost 
its charm. An unusual sense of loneliness 
oppressed him. 

Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
stories by Mr. Oppenheim. The next will appear in 
an early issue. 
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Vernon found him. Tom could say the 
strangest things with a perfectly straight, 
almost mournful face. 

““Er—does what?”’ asked Vernon. 

Tom Rogers smiled faintly and looked at 
Vernon with deep-set, unblinking eyes. 
Always, always since they were boys in 
school, Tom was a puzzle to Vernon, rest- 
less and inscrutable, slender and adroit. 
Though Vernon did not know what Tom 
Rogers meant, Tom always had a reason for 
everything he said, which suddenly made 
its appearance. 

‘So you weren’t looking at your com- 
plexion then,” said Tom. “Well, well, only 
think of that!” 

“Of course I wasn’t!’’ replied Vernon. 
““Why the deuce should I be? Here, what 
are you laughing at?”’ 

Tom seated himself carefully in a leather 
armchair, reached toward a table for a 
match and lighted a cigarette, and answered 
in a half-grave, half-bantering way. 

“T’m a philosopher,” he said, ‘“‘and I’m 
laughing at the frailties of humanity; not 
at you particularly, my boy, but at all of us. 
It’s a wild, Socratic laugh, because I feel 
rather wild myself tonight. Don’t mind 
me—please don’t mind.” 

“T don’t,” said Vernon. “I’m used to 
having you laugh at me, you know.”’ 

Vernon paused and frowned perplexedly 
and sighed. 

“Tom,” he said, “‘will you tell me some- 
thing?” 

Puffing comfortably at his cigarette, 
leaning far back in his chair, Tom Rogers 
considered Vernon’s request judicially, and 
finally rubbed his slender hands. 

“All right,’’ he answered; ‘“‘fire away.” 

Despite the encouragement, however, 
Vernon appeared to have difficulty in 
framing his question. He looked restlessly 
at Tom’s bright motionless eyes and at his 
thin inscrutable features; restlessly, almost 
with apprehension. 

“Fire away,” repeated Tom. “If it’s 
anything about yourself I can tell you the 
whole story, right from A to the funny little 
sign at the end of the letters, my boy. 
think sometimes I know you better than 
I know myself. Fire away.” 

“T suppose you do,” sighed Vernon. 
“You ought to, I suppose. Tom, am I very 
stupid? Naturally, I know I’m not par- 
ticularly bright, but am I very stupid?” 

Vernon might have known that Tom 
Rogers would do something queer. Instead 
of answering directly like a normal man, he 
raised his thin dark eyebrows and placed 
the tips of his long fingers one against the 
other. 

“So that’s the way it blows,” he said. 
“So that’s the way it blows.” 

“What blows?’’ stammered Vernon. 
“What the dickens do you mean?” 

“Sit down,”’ said Tom Rogers, looking 
thoughtfully around the noisy, smoky 
room, “Sit down quietly. You’ve come to 
the right man, my boy. I’ll keep your se- 
cret safe.” 

“Who said anything about a secret?” 
demanded Vernon, reaching for a chair. 
“Tom, honestly I think you might say 
things straight sometimes. There isn’t any 
secret.” 

“Tsn’t there?’? Tom smiled faintly. 
‘Well, perhaps you're right. ‘Secret’ is not 
the word. I’ve seen these things too often, 


| andthesigns don’t change. First, you come 
_ toa dance, and I know you don’t like dances; 


and then what do I find you doing? Look- 
ing at yourself in a mirror like a leading 
man at a matinée! And then what do you 
do?”’ Tom’s smile grew broader as he 
watched Vernon’s furrowed face. ‘‘You 
ask me if you’re stupid—not ordinarily 
stupid, but very. Now listen carefully. 
Here’s the important part.”’ He brought 
his hand down softly on Vernon’s knee. 
‘When anyone acts like that, he’s hit!” 

“Hit!” ejaculated Vernon. “How do 
you mean—hit?’’ And he moved his feet 
restively. 

“T mean there's a girl at the bottom of 
it,” said Tom. ‘I know the signs. Come 
on; who is she?”’ 

Vernon passed his hand across his fore- 
head nervously. 

“Look here,” he said, ‘‘I didn’t say any- 
thing de 

Tom Rogers laughed noiselessly. 

“There you go,” he said, ‘‘just the way 
you always do. Come out of it now! I’ve 
known you long enough to guess a thing or 
two. Tell me who she is.”’ 


“You needn’t be so all-fired bright 
it,” said Vernon, ‘because I was zc 
tell you anyway. Don’t I always t 
everything?” 

“J know you do,” agreed Tom } 
“And I’m always right beside you 
know that. Come now, here we ar 
in a corner where no one’s going t 
you.” 
Vernon looked very uncomfortab 
plunged his hands aimlessly into his 
coat. 

““She,’’ he began—“she —— Qh, 
the use? I know it’s all foolishness, j 
way it always is when women ge 
things.” s 

“Exactly so,” agreed Tom; “‘exact 

““When I see her,’’ continued Vern 
feel like a monkey on a stick.” Tomy 
in sympathetic acquiescence. ‘And 
wondering what made me—what th 
should have made me. She’s all ¢ 
with powder and has on a different 
every minute. I don’t even unde 
half what she says. You know the w 
young ones are. She might just as w 
foreigner sometimes. She might — 

“Young, you say?”” Tom sat upst 
in his chair. ‘‘How young? Where 
meet her?”’ 

“Don’t talk so loud,’”’ begged V 
““T met her at one of these dinne 
week. They put me next her, and ] 
know what happened, but there’s 
thing about her—something about her 

“Yes, yes,” said Tom; “but who 
Is she here now?” : 

Vernon nodded gloomily. 

“Oh, I know what you’re going to 
why don’t I go and dance with | 
don’t know any of the things she da 
not even the names—that’s why. 
when I try to talk to her, there just ¢ 
seem to be anything to talk about. | 
know—when I see her I can’t think ¢ 
thing. What had I better do? Tor 
always give me good advice.” | 
stopped suddenly and _ sighed 
“There,” he added, ‘‘I knew you’d 
but it’s not funny. Maybe you’d lau 
other way if you only knew her,” 

Tom Rogers whistled softly ang 
on the glowing end of his cigarette. 

““You’ve told me everything,” h 
“except who she is.” __ 

Vernon hesitated and cleared his t 
Something between them seemed st 
and not exactly normal. 

“You won’t believe it,’’ he exp! 
“You'll laugh when you hear it. I 
know her first name. She just said 
me Bunny.’” a 

“Bunny!”’ Vernon noted that his 
panion gave a slight start, though he 
thought of it until it was too late to 
“Not Bunny Jennings?” ; 

“Here,” cried Vernon wonderingl: 
you know her too?”’ e 

The color in Tom’s face had altere 
bent down to light a second cigaret 
dropped a box of matches. 7 

“Yes, I know her,” he said. Onl’ 
did Vernon remember how clumsil} 
groped for the matches on the flo! 
what a long time he needed to recovel 
“Of course I know her. She’s sta; 
the Winslow Smiths’, isn’t she?— 
week, isn’t she? Yes, I know her, 
know the way you feel now—exaci 
way you feel.” 

“What?” said Vernon. 
know that?” : 

“Never mind how,” said Tom I 
“except I know. Well, how far ha 
gone?”’ ry 

“How—how do you mean?”’ ask¢ 
non uncertainly. Z 

I mean, what have you done ab} 
naturally. Haven’t you made love. 
Haven’t you said anything?” _ 

““What?’’ Vernon felt his forehea! 
moist. .‘‘ Made love to her? Why, I 
know her; and besides ” 

“Well, you better,’’ answered 
cisively; “right now—tonight. This 
advice. She’s only going to be her 
days more, and with modern girls’ 
you’ve got to show ’em.” =. 

“Show ’em what?’ Vernon inqul 


“How ( 


| 


urally.”’ 
watched him very closely. 
I’d go and find her now and W 
her—well, to the jumps out in the : 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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at’sa good place. And I’d tell her 
felt about her—artistically, of 
4d then—well”—Tom smiled en- 
ly—“I should kiss her.” 
‘her!’’ breathed Vernon. “Are 
nm 

ild kiss her,” repeated Tom firmly. 
aterrupt! I know you’ve never 
-athing, and you’re shocked; but 
e time to rise above yourself. 
yadvice. It’s the way you’ve got 
make any impression. Come on, 
self together!” 

here,” gasped Vernon, “you know 
ood at that sort of thing. You 
Tom! I couldn’t—not right off.” 
ea Tom did not reply, and 
‘ripped hard at the arms of his 
ym was looking beyond him, star- 
ly at the blank wall. 

m,” he said at length, “‘I really 
i'd better—right away.” 

qhy?” Vernon was an awkward, 
spectacle. “What do you take 
nan—a Don Juan? I can’t do 
'e that, you know. I never even 
nk of it! I wouldn’t know what 
» wouldn’t a 

she same’’—the other’s voice so 
at Vernon opened his eyes wide— 
otter.” 

vhy?” Vernon repeated. “Why 


ise’ —though the noise in the 
too great for anyone to hear, Tom 
is voice—‘“‘ because, I may as well 
(’m going to do it myself.” 
-you are!”’ Vernon started out 
ir. 
o loud,” cautioned Tom. “‘Let’s 
a show. I wish it wasn’t you and 
here we are, both of us monkeys 
/ as you put it—you and me, my 
what I was afraid of—just that. 
appen to know she likes you?” 
/2” gasped Vernon. ‘‘What’s 


‘that like you?” rejoined Tom. 
ise you wouldn’t know, but she 
ju’ve done something or other—I 
»w what. Now don’t say I’m not 
‘traight. She likes you already, 
(giving you first chance, which 
‘y wouldn’t. Her name’s not 
‘t’s Susan, if it helps you any—and 
3 me, right now, tonight. Go up 
(er, Vernon, and remember what 


! ” groaned Vernon. “Look here, 
{can’t mean it. I—I don’t seem 
straight. You want me to go 
|. I hardly know her!” 

ier do I,” Tom answered. 
pee? ” pleaded Vernon. ‘“‘Why 
| It’s—it’s ——”’ 

ewes too he could not think of 


He was too dumfounded to think 


aat you like,” replied Tom. ‘I’m 
‘ving you every chance, even to 
uu she likes you. She was just 
‘look at you, she’d know you were 
‘st rider in the bunch. Think of 
2 you going?”’ 

(’s sporting blood caused him to 
a from his pocket. 

‘atch you,” he suggested, “‘to see 
\ first.’” 

‘Tom shook his head _ deci- 
- I'd feel better about it if you went. 
ywould. It’ll be a real favor. I’m 
| wait.’’ 

\ pulled at his tie, stared at Tom 
/itifully and extended his broad 


| 
| 


nan win.” 


ay Tom,” he said brokenly, “may 


s said Tom Rogers, “may the best 
'_and, Vernon—Vernon, I wish it 
te and me.” 
contrition which made Tom Rog- 
as he watched Vernon’s retreat- 
as it contrition which made 
> a half-hearted move to follow? 
‘ly was not; for, as Vernon walked 
ilrs—one step, two steps, with a 
ogged motion—Tom murmured 
himself. 
~ never guess,” he said in a scarcely 
ee she’ll never guess. How 


qr 


ST of wild music greeted Vernon 
got upstairs. It occurred to him 
 LUsi¢ grew wilder every year, and, 

‘Music, that everything else as- 
roportionate wildness. The main 
ane club, where he had often dozed 


oon, was like some alien 
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transplanted scene, with black coats and 
violently colored dresses gyrating in dis- 
order. There was the odor of the dance 
everywhere—a close warm smell like a box 
of heated taleum powder—which sent his 
memory back to the trying times when he 
ap genuinely tried to excel on the polished 
oor. 

“Oh, Lord!” groaned Vernon; but only 
his lips moved and anything he might have 
said or thought was lost in a frantic blast of 
saxophones. 

Bunny was dancing in a corner. Vernon 
had discovered that she always chose the 
corners. A slim, loose-jointed adolescent 
had his arm wrapped about her bare white 
back and her nose was buried deep in the 
young man’s coat. 

“Oh, Lord!’’ 
guess 5 

He paused, clutched by a horrid diffi- 
dence. The sight of her twinkling ankles, 
the glimpse of her shining yellow head, 
made him feel how completely beyond him 
she was and how desperate his task. 

She saw him, though he could not tell 
how, for all that he could see was her blue 
dress, her slender shoulders and the back of 
her head. She saw him, even as he paused 
and hesitated; and he knew it was too late 
to turn and leave, for she stopped and dis- 
engaged herself; from her partner’s grasp 
with the adroitness of a prize fighter slip- 
ping from a clinch. 

“Hello, old dear!’ called Bunny. 

Old dear she had said, and there he was 
and there she was. Her arms were half 
raised toward him, but he was very clumsy, 
and motion and speech fled from him like 
scurrying wild things before a sudden light. 
Though he did not touch her, he could feel 
her body swaying with the dance like a 
part of the absurd music that filtered through 
his brain. She was like the music, myste- 
rious and alluring, filled with a life that was 
like all his wildest wishes and unchained 
thoughts. She was smiling, just as she had 
smiled when he saw her first, slowly, invit- 
ingly, and her wide gray eyes were both 
dimly soft and gay, now light, now dark, 
as if their color gained reflection from some 
light that burned within her. 

“T’m glad it’s you, old dear,’ 
“T felt a tingling in my spine. 
must be you.” 

“Tn—in your spine?” 

The light came into her eyes and she 
seemed to be all light, soft and white and 
warm. Her cheeks glowed with it and 
seemed to give a hallowed sound to all she 
said, so that even a startlingly frank dis- 
cussion of anatomy—nothing was out of 
place. 

“Aren’t you just excruciating?” said 
Bunny. “When your back’s turned, don’t 
you feel things in your spine? Ido. My 
spine crept up and down, all queer, and I 
know something heavy’s coming when my 
spine does that.” 

“Heavy?” Vernon repeated 
“How do you mean—heavy?”’ 

““Why, the heavy ones and the light ones, 
of course.” Bunny gave a merry little 
laugh that set his heart to beating. “The 
cases, of course; and you’re pretty heavy, 
you know, and ——”’ 

Though he could not understand a word, 
he knew that she was surprisingly confi- 
dential. 

“ Aren’t you heavy? I don’t know as I 
mind,” she said. 

What was he to say and how was he to 
say it? Vernon’s tongue stumbled clumsily 
and halted in its duty. 

“Well,”’ said Bunny, “‘come on!” 

“Don’t make me,” said Vernon. “I can’t 
pine these things. Let’s—let’s go out- 
side.” 

“‘Aren’t you excruciating!’ exclaimed 
Bunny. “Don’t frighten me! I thought 
you were going to ask me something hard. 
I'll get acoat. Wait for me at the door.” 

Outside the club, as they walked down a 
narrow path, she passed her arm through 
his. Though he knew it was only confiding 
friendliness, the gesture made speech more 
difficult. She seemed to expect him to say 
something, but he could only wonder how 
he could make a beginning and reach an 
end all in a short half hour. 

“You are an old dear, you know,” said 
Bunny. “Well, start in.” 

Vernon’s arm grew tense. 

“What?” he asked. “‘What?”’ 

“Start in,’ she said, turning her face 
innocently toward him in the half light. 
“When you take someone outdoors, don’t 
you talk? Where’s your line? You must 
have some sort of a line. Won’t you say 
something, or shall I begin?”’ 


groaned Vernon. peli 


, 


she said. 
I knew it 


slowly. 
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‘**T guess’’—to Vernon his voice was like 
a stranger’s—‘‘you’d better.” 

““Aren’t you just excruciating?’ said 
Bunny. “But I think you’re awfully nice. 
You’re so nice and quiet. I like quiet men, 
and you’re so restful that it’s lovely. I al- 
ways feel so rested when I’m with you. I 
know all about you, you know, and I feel 
I know all about you, which means a whole 
lot more.” 

“T guess,’’ said Vernon sadly, “‘nearly 
everybody feels that way.” 

“Oh-h!”’ said (Bunny. “How simply 
extravagant! I just knew you’d say some- 
thing likethat. Youareanolddear. You’re 
so calm and safe—and—and gentle.” 

Vernon bit his lip. After he had tried 
frantically for days to be something en- 
tirely different, ‘calm and safe and gentle”’ 
was the summary of his achievement— 
hardly more than a cold, insipid negative. 
If that was the extent of his best endeavor 
what would have happened if he had not 
tried? 

“That’s the only thing I can’t under- 
stand,’’ she was saying. ‘‘How can you be 
so calm when everybody says you’re posi- 
tively reckless riding across country? I 
always thought I’d be afraid of anyone like 
you.” 

“T’m not so calm,” replied Vernon; 
fact, I’m not calm at all.” 

“Ts that why you’re so quiet? Are you 
worried about tomorrow?” 

“No,” said Vernon, ‘‘not about tomor- 


“in 


“T’m so excited. I’d just love to see you 
even the least bit reckless.’ 

“Would you?” asked Vernon hopefully. 
“Would you really?” 

“Of course I would,”’ said Bunny. ‘‘And 
now please say something nice. Don’t you 
think—you might be reckless now?”’ 

“Now?” Vernon started apprehensively. 
“cc Now? ” 

“At least you-might say you like me. 
You do, don’t you?” 

“Yes,’’ said Vernon, “I like you. Of 
course I like you.”’ He paused to steel him- 
self. Tom Rogers, who knew about such 
things, had said you had to show ’em. 
“Naturally, I like you—very much.” 

“There!’’ said Bunny. “I knew you did 
the very first time I saw you; but it’s much 
nicer to have you say it. It’s so sort of nice 
and comfortable.” 

“Oh, Lord!”’ groaned Vernon. 

They had walked through the gates of 
the exercise field and were standing near 
the jumps, and from the lighted windows of 
the clubhouse the music sounded very faint 
and distant. 

“What did you say?” exclaimed the girl 
beside him. 

“Nothing,” said Vernon; ‘“nothing— 
but I’m glad you likeme. Most girls don’t. 
I never could get on with girls. Someone 
said women are like horses, but they’re not. 
They’re just—I don’t know what they’re 
like.” 


“But you know what I’m like,” Bunny 
suggested. ‘‘You’ve seen a lot of me all 
week.”’ 

She looked up at him again, and he could 
see her smile, so sweetly, so confidingly, 
that his courage ebbed to nothing. Tom 
Rogers would have said something then 
which was apt and to the point. Vernon 
knew he would have; but, personally, he 
could think of nothing. A panic of inde- 
cision made him stare fearfully into the 
dark. 

“Aren’t we a little far from things?” 
said Bunny finally. “‘Hadn’t we better be 
getting back?” 

Vernon felt the coldness of despair. 

“No,” he said hastily; ‘‘no, not yet!’ 

“T don’t mind, if you don’t.” Bunny 
tossed her head. “But you seem awfully 
bored.” 

“Oh, no!”’ cried Vernon. ‘‘Please don’t 
think that! I’m not bored! I’m only ag 

“Only what?” 

“Never mind,” said Vernon, and clenched 
his teeth. 

He had to do something. He thought of 
Tom, and he knew that time was flying 
and that he was no nearer than when he 
had started. Filled with this sickening 
realization, he watched her move toward 
one of the jumping standards and look up 
at the row of rails. It was like taking a 
jump, a final terrible jump, from a bad 
take-off onto unknown ground. 

“Oh-h!’’ shesaid. ‘‘Isn’t it high! Could 
you jump a horse over that?” 

“Yes,” said Vernon; ‘‘of course I could.” 

“Oh-h!”’ said Bunny. “But isn’t it 
hard?’’ She dropped his arm and stood 
looking up at him. 
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“No’’—for a casual statement, Vernon’s 
voice was unnecessarily harsh—‘“‘it isn’t 
hard if—if you throw your heart over.” 

“Throw your heart!’’ She gave a little 
unsuspecting laugh which stopped in mid- 
career. “Oh! What—what ——” 

Vernon had done it. Vernon had rushed 
the jump. He had thrown his arms around 
her blindly and had kissed her fair and 
square with conscientious thoroughness, 
and all his heart was in it. His arms were 
still around her, and he could feel her 
tremble beneath her soft woolen coat, and 
he bent again and kissed her. 

“Oh!” she gasped. ‘‘Let me go!”’ 

“Bunny ——’”’ began Vernon, but his 
voice quivered with a horrid premonition. 

“Let me go!” she cried angrily. ‘To 
think you’d do such a thing! To think it!” 

It occurred to Vernon that she could not 
be more surprised at his actions than he 
was himself. He dropped his arms in dull 
surprise and observed that she was staring 
at him coldly and patting at her hair. 

“Why,” she asked, “‘did you do that?” 

It was the voice of reason speaking, cold 
and limpid as the Pierian spring, and it re- 
mained only for Vernon to say the worst 
thing possible, which was what he did. 

“T sort of thought—it was the thing—to 
do,” he faltered. 

“Oh, did you?” she answered icily. 
Where were romance and poetry then? To 
Vernon it was like a rude awakening on a 
cold gray winter morning by the pangs of 
a guilty conscience. ‘‘So that’s all you think 
of me—that I’m someone you can take 
outdoors and kiss, just like that—like that! 
Don’t say any more. I’m going back now.” 

“No! No!” cried Vernon desperately. 
“T didn’t think that! I swear I didn’t! 
Please listen! I never did anything like 
that before!”’ 

“So you start in on me!”’ she answered 
furiously; and in his wretchedness, every 
word was like a lash. ‘‘Why do you make 
me feel cheaper after you’ve acted as 
though—as though Don’t say any 
more!” 

“But I only wanted to show you I cared!”’ 
pleaded Vernon. ‘‘And I didn’t have any 
time—and 2 

Vernon’s voice grew louder, desperate, 
and his brow was moist from the clammy 
fingers of despair. 

“Don’t!’’ he cried. 
like that!” 

She was walking away from him as he 
spoke, but all at once she stopped and 
turned, and her answer came to him through 
the dark like a cold projectile: 

“Don’t say you careforme! I know how 
you care! How could I tell you were so 
perfectly common?” 

His whole soul seethed hopelessly for ex- 
pression. He was wrenched by the injus- 
tice of it, and his face was drawn and pale. 

“No!” she cried chokingly. ‘‘Don’t 
come with me! I can find my way back 
alone, thank you!” 

Then, inexplicably, indignation burned 
through his bewilderment like fire through 
smoke, 

“See here,’’ he demanded, “‘what’s the 
use in acting as though you’ve never been 
kissed before?”’ 

It was like him—right to the very end 
he said the worst thing possible. For a 
second time she turned squarely on him, so 
quickly that he started. 

“Be quiet, you inexpressible idiot!” she 
said. 


“You mustn’t go 
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HAT was all there was—no more, no 
less. White of face, with set lips, Ver- 

non entered the room beside the lockers, 
pulling savagely at his collar with trembling 
fingers. Tom Rogers was waiting just 
where Vernon had left him. Vernon could 
perceive only a single change in the scenery. 
Tom had drawn the table nearer and upon 
it was a bottle and two glasses. As Ver- 
non’s eye lighted on the bottle he stalked 
toward it and seized its neck belligerently. 

“Help yourself,’ said Tom, raising his 
eyebrows in wordless interrogation. 

There was no need for Tom to speak, for 
he surely must have known. Vernon’s hand 
trembled so that the bottle shook, and the 
look he bent on Tom was almost savage. 

“Would you mind telling me,’’ he in- 
quired, ‘‘why you put me up to a thing like 
that? You knew I couldn’t doit, Tom! I 
say you knew I couldn’t!”’ 

“Don’t make such a noise, Vernon,” 
cautioned Tom. ‘“‘ What on earth did you 
do?” 

Vernon raised a glass four fingers full of 
an amber fluid and gulped at it recklessly. 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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“T don’t think!” cried Vernon. ‘I know! 
I know you didn’t act like a friend to me 
tonight, Tom. You scored me off like a— 
like a Be 

“Go on,” said Tom. ‘Don’t get excited. 
Go on. I don’t know what on earth you’re 
driving at, but get it off your mind.” 

Suddenly Vernon stopped. Tom was 
looking at him in bewilderment and sur- 
prise, and Bunny was looking at him. He 
could see her standing motionless in the 
half light. ‘Go on,’’ Tom had said, but 
how could he go on? It would only be worse 
if he did. It was contrary to all his upbring- 
ing to come running up with alibis, and she 
would not believe him. No one would be- 
lieve him. She would never know. She 
would never understand. What had hap- 
pened was between Tom and him, inca- 
pable of all expression, and Vernon knew 
Tom knew it. He could tell by Tom’s look 
as he stood hesitating. He was as helpless 
as though he was gagged and tied—or 
wrapped and posted. 

“Tt’s nothing,” he said with difficulty; 
“nothing. I’m sorry. I don’t know what 
I meant to say. I can’t say it.” 

He knew that every word he said made 
matters worse, that everything was hope- 
less, beyond recall. Though anger surged 
inside of him, he could only stand quite 
still. Yet they were waiting for him to say 
something more, for neither of them spoke. 
He turned slowly toward Bunny and raised 
his hand to his head. 

“Won’t you wait till tomorrow?” he 
said. ‘I’m better on a horse.” 

And then he looked at her in dull sur- 
prise. Until he had spoken he was not 
aware that he was ridiculous; but she was 
laughing as though he had said something 
amusing, and Tom also was laughing. 

“There, there!’”’ said Tom indulgently. 
“Of course you are. Now just keep outside 
in the open air till I get Bunny back, and 
then we’ll go on home.” 

“Very stupid.’’ He seemed to hear his 
mother’s voice again. “‘ Very stupid, dear.” 
He stood alone in the exercise field with 
clenched fists and set face, lost in the knowl- 
edge of failure. He seemed to be standing 
away from himself, surveying the poor 
wreck that was his identity, scrutinizing 
his blunders, railing at his mumbled words. 
He could see her, though she was lost in the 
dark, and he could hear her voice, as un- 
attainable as the past. 

How could he tell her? He knew he 
could not. She would never—no one would 
ever understand. The branches in a tree 
above him moved fitfully in the wind in 
futile swaying monotony against the white 
light of the moon. 

“She’ll never speak to me again,’’ he 
murmured. “‘Never now!”’ 
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EVERTHELESS, Vernon was mis- 

taken, for, after all, Bunny did speak 
to him again. The day after, just before 
the horses were brought up, she spoke to 
him as he stood on the clubhouse veranda 
quite alone, looking at the fields. She came 
so quickly around a corner that he did not 
see her in time to get away, and they were 
face to face before he knew it; and to make 
it worse, she stopped. 

“Oh!” she said, and that was all. In- 
stead of moving on, she looked curiously at 
his Norfolk jacket and his stained whipcord 
breeches. There was a pause, and Vernon 
felt his face flush scarlet, an eloquent silence 
of reproaches and regrets. She was in her 
riding habit, with her hair clubbed and tied 
with ribbon in a way that gave her an air of 
guilelessness, and her face seemed free from 
all anger and reproach. Yet she must have 
remembered, just as Vernon remembered. 

“Don’t be so ridiculous!’ she said. 
““Can’t you even be polite? Don’t you 
know everyone’s talking already?”’ 

Vernon placed his hand on the veranda 
rail and leaned against it so hard that his 
knuckles grew white. 

“Talking?” he repeated after her. “What 
about?”’ 

“You silly!’ exclaimed Bunny. “About 
you and me, of course!”’ 

“Good Lord!’’ groaned Vernon. “I 
didn’t say anything!”’ 

She moved her shoulders impatiently, 
and then sighed, but not with any great 
sadness. 

“Don’t you know by this time the less 
you say the worse? Everybody knows that 
something’s happened, and it’s always 
harder on the girl.”’ 

“Tt isn’t,” said Vernon, looking across 
the fields. ‘“‘It’s harder on the man if the 
man’s like me.” 
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Frantically, desperately, he wished that 
she would leave him, for the sight of her 
gave him a sensation akin to physical pain. 
Everything was starting all over again. 
Her eyes were just the same, wide and pro- 
voking, making his spirit waver and grow 
weak. 

“You know you behaved outrageously 
last night,” she said. 

“Yes,” said Vernon dully, ‘‘I know.” 

“Well, haven’t you anything to say?” 

Vernon drew a sharp tortured breath. 

“No,” he answered. ‘I’m sorry, but 
what’s the use in saying it? I know what 
“Ae must think of me, and I can’t undo 

at.” 

She smiled very faintly but not unkindly. 

“How do you know?” she asked. 

““What’s the use in making it worse?’ 
demanded Vernon desperately. “I’m out 
of the running. Let’s let it go at that. 
Of course I know what any girl would 
think ad 

“Do you?” said Bunny. ‘Do you?” 

It was all beyond Vernon, why she was 
there or what she meant. Was she trying to 
be kind, he wondered, or was she simply 
there to laugh at him? From the way she 
spoke, they might always have been 
friends, which made it wholly inexplicable. 

“Don’t be so cross,” she said, “‘and spoil 
all day.” 

“See here,’ said Vernon in sudden 
amazement, ‘‘aren’t you angry?”’ 

And her answer was still more amazing, 
for it seemed to have no relation to any- 
thing which had passed. 

“Why, no!”’ she said. ‘‘Why should I 
be, now that you’ve been so nice?” 

““Nice?’”’ gasped Vernon. ‘‘Why, I 
haven’t been nice at all!” 

“Oh, yes, you have,” said Bunny. 

She paused and looked beyond him down 
the veranda, but Vernon did not follow her 
glance. He was trying to solve some riddle 
of his own; yet even as he tried his heart 
was beating faster. He leaned toward her, 
and she looked up at him. 

“Bunny,” he began—‘‘ Bunny 

““There,”’ said Bunny gently, “it’s much 
nicer now, isn’t it? I’m glad we’re not 
angry any more; and remember—you said 
you were better on a horse.”’ 

She must have known what she was 
doing. Delicately, with self-possession, she 
must have started what she did with a 
woman’s eye for trouble. She must have 
seen Tom Rogers, but Vernon did not know 
Tom had arrived until he heard his voice 
behind him. 

“Better on a_ horse?’ 
““What’s that?” 

Vernon turned and faced him, staring 
hard at Tom’s pink coat and shining boots. 

“Better on a horse,” he said coldly. 
“You heard.” 

“Who?” asked Tom. ‘‘You?”’ 

“Yes,’”’ said Vernon, “‘me.”’ 

“Therenow,”’ said Bunny, “‘youshouldn’t 
have listened. I’ve got to be going.” 

Tom and Vernon stood eying each other. 
More people were coming outside, and 
more. Horses were being led up the drive 
and grooms were tightening girths. 

“‘T heard her, Vernon,” said Tom; “I 
heard her.” 

“What of it?’’ asked Vernon shortly. 
“Are you better?” 

“At any rate,” said Tom, “I’m not 
afraid.” 

“ Afraid 

Vernon’s voice choked and he lost com- 
mand of all coherent speech. Whatever 
bonds of friendship might have held them 
snapped like tautened ropes. One might 
have thought they had never known each 
other except in a hostile way, as they stood 
watching each other with a conscious 
masklike calm. The calls, the baying of 
the hounds—all the noises which usher in a 
hunt were growing louder. The green be- 
fore them was dotted with people and the 
pack was out, a restless noisy party-colored 
blanket, surging around the whip. 

“You say I’m afraid again,’’ said Vernon 
in a low strangled tone, ‘‘and I’ll break 
your neck!”’ 

Tom’s eyes narrowed and he nodded a 
polite assent. 

“‘T supposed,” he said, ‘‘you’d arrive at 
that. But not here, my boy, not here. 
You’re too much of a gentleman in the first 
place. In the second, you don’t want to be 
asked to leave the club. Let’s not say 
afraid then. Perhaps it isn’t the word— 
‘nervous.’ Let’s put it that way—just 
nervous. Steady, Vernon! It’s better to 
be polite now. Everybody can see us.” 

Vernon could only glare at him help- 
lessly, with glowing eyes and twitching 


” 


said Tom. 
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lips. Again he had the feeling that he was 
tied and gagged, and powerless against an 
invisible strength beyond his own. ‘ 

“The clever ones,” his mind kept saying, 
“will get you in the end.” 

“When I think,’’ he muttered hoarsely, 
“T ever thought you were a friend of 
mine ——”’ 

A dull flush mantled Tom’s lean face, 
and he interrupted Vernon before he could 
finish. t st 

“Vernon,” he said, ‘‘did it ever occur to 
you that everything’s fair in love and war?”’ 
He stepped toward Vernon, lowering his 
voice almost to a whisper. ‘Vernon,’ he 
added—‘‘ Vernon, won’t you leave her 
alone? I don’t like what I’m doing, Vernon; 
but—Lord help me, I can’t stop now!”’ 

For a moment they stared at each other 
in a strange sort of understanding. For a 
moment, as their eyes met, each saw 
through the other’s barrier of reserve and 
manners as clearly as men can ever see. 

“If you’d told me first,’ said Vernon 
simply, ‘I wouldn’t have minded, Tom.” 
He paused, but the other did not speak. 
“Go ahead,” he added, “and play your 
game. I can stand it if you can, Tom. I’ll 
be watching now.” 

He turned away toward the steps and 
Tom walked down beside him. 

“You always were a straight shooter,”’ 
said Tom sadly. ‘‘ Vernon, I wish it wasn’t 

ou. 
4 “Don’t mind me,”’ said Vernon with a 
pale, set face. ‘‘Look out for yourself— 
that’s all!” 
vI 

HERE was no doubt they both could 

ride. To see them in the saddle before 
they moved off was enough to prove it, for 
they were both a part of their horses, and 
each motion of their hands and bodies 
blended with the gliding of the muscles be- 
neath them. Vernon, the heavier of the two, 
astride a dark broad-chested bay with a 
roached mane and plucked tail, lost every 
atom of his awkwardness. The slope of 
Vernon’s shoulders assumed an _ unsus- 
pected grace, and as his horse tossed his 
head Vernon’s hand moved adroitly on the 
snaffle and quieted him by its touch. Tom 
was on a horse of a more delicate nervous 
strain, which reared and capered as he 
mounted, but Tom did not even bother to 
check his horse. Already he had seen 
Bunny a few yards off, also mounted, and 
watching them both with an innocent smile. 

“It’s you, Bunny,”’ Vernon heard him 
say. ‘‘You’ve got us both upset, and you 
always will.” 

He heard her laugh softly, but he did not 
hear her answer, except the very end. 

“Here he is now,” she said. 

It seemed to Vernon that Tom had for- 
gotten everything, for he waved to Vernon 
cheerfully. 

“A handsome man on a handsome horse,” 
he said. ‘‘Treat him gently, Vernon.” 

Vernon gathered his reins and moved 
nearer without replying. He felt that Tom 
was watching him; he felt that Tom had 
some idea which was turning swiftly in his 
mind, and it gave Vernon an uncanny 
sense of suspense that was almost like 
dread. In spite of the brightness of the sun, 
he felt uncomfortable and cold. 

“Oh,” said Bunny, ‘‘I think he’s a lovely 
horse.’’ And Tom looked at Vernon sharply. 

“Do you like him?’’ Momentarily Ver- 
non forgot his cares in his own enthusiasm. 
“His name’s Vesuvius, and he’ll go at any- 
thing if I ask him. He always will.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Tom; “‘he’ll go at 
anything if Vernon asks him. It isn’t every 
horse, you know, that trusts the judgment 
of a man.” 

No matter what the gossip had been be- 
fore, everyone knew that noon that some- 
thing was wrong between Tom and Vernon. 
As people watched them ride side by side 
they began to whisper and to look dubious. 
It was not because they were in the front 
of the run, for they were always there; 
but, after all, it was only a drag hunt they 
were riding in, and not a steeplechase, and 
their riding was not friendly riding. They 
went from field to field like riders in a con- 
test, though no one could tell what the 
contest was. Though Tom laughed some- 
times and spoke to Vernon in low tones, 
Vernon’s face was drawn and set, and he 
never said a word. Both of them took 
jumps they had no business to take. First 
Vernon would take the lead and then Tom, 
deliberately choosing ground where no one 
would follow. They seemed to be showing 
off, and yet not showing off. The stragglers, 
riding through gates and along the roads, 
wondered; and the harder riders, even the 
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younger ones, kept wondering what they 
were trying to do. 

Perhaps Tom was the only one who knew 
exactly, and perhaps he had planned be- 
forehand, for he accomplished what he 
wanted in the end. Though their mounts 
were seasoned hunters, they began to tire. 
Their sides began to reek with sweat and 
their necks were in a lather. Vernon’s 
Vesuvius began to be blown, for he was 
carrying weight; but Tom’s horse kept 
steadily beside him, exactly where Tom 
wanted him to keep. 

It happened in a piece of marshy country 
where the going was very heavy. The head 
of the field had swung around sharply, in 
fact had almost doubled back, so that the 
leaders and the tail enders came together. 
The sun was growing lower and it dazzled 
y Prone eyes, but Tom was close beside 

im. 

“You’ve tried to jump me off all day, 
haven’t you?” said Tom. ‘‘ Well, you can’t 
do that, my boy.” 

Vernon turned a dust-streaked face to- 
ward him. 

“And you’ve tried too,’’ he called, ‘‘and 
you can’t either.” 

““Can’t I?” answered Tom. ‘‘ Well, here’s 
where you catch it—wait!”’ 

Vernon’s hand tightened instinctively on 
his rein. They were pounding through a 
marshy bit of meadow. The mud was spat- 
tering their coats. Tom moved so close to 
Vernon that their knees touched. 

“There’s a jump for you!” he said. 

Vernon knew the country, and he had 
seen it before. They were nearing a dike- 
like barrier separating two pastures. It was 
built of loose stones and broken fencing, 
with a scattering of willow shrubs growing 
among it. It was a formidable obstacle, 
made more formidable by a shallow puddle 
of water which lay before it, against 
which the sun struck hard and slanting. 
Vernon reined up and unconsciously shook 
his head. Already the field was passing 
them, seeking for some gap, and Tom was 
laughing softly. 

“What are you waiting for?’ he said. 
“Are you nervous about a little thing like 
that?” 

Only afterward Vernon remembered that 
Tom did not speak loud enough for anyone 
to hear, but then he did not think. On his 
left, not thirty yards away, he saw Bunny 
riding toward them, and she was watching. 
He felt that everyone was watching, and 
drew a deep breath. 

“Come on,” he said, ‘“I’m not keeping 
you!’’ And from the corner of his eye he 
saw Tom urge his horse forward. 

Vernon pressed Vesuvius with his knees 
and loosened his rein, and Vesuvius knew 
the signal. Though Vernon knew the jump 
was difficult at best, even for an unwearied 
horse, without sun and mud to bother, he 
did not stop, for his blood was running too 
high to think of stopping. He made for the 
jump diagonally and straight into the sun. 
His horse set himself and sprang blindly as 
Vernon leaned forward. 

From the very instant they started Ver- 
non knew it was all wrong. In the moment 
he was in the air all his instinct told him. 
In the next instant he was struggling 
blindly in a mass of broken rails to get clear 
of his horse’s hoofs. 

He pulled himself clear, got painfully to 
his feet and reached for his bridle. Dimly 
he saw men dismounting and hurrying 
toward him. 

“You idiot!’’ came a voice beside him. 
“You jumped right in the sun!” 

Vernon pulled at his bridle, but Vesuvius 
only struggled without being able to rise. 

“You’ve done it this time! You’ve 
smashed your horse’s leg, my boy. You 
knew he couldn’t see.”’ 

Dazed and shaken as Vernon was, he 
knew the voice, and turned savagely around 
with his hand still on the bridle of his 
floundering horse. Half a dozen people had 
already gathered around him. He saw 
Bunny had dismounted. He caught sight 
of a groom and of several older men. 
Hurrying toward him was old Mr. Hugh 
Pendleton, the master of the hunt. 

““What’s all this foolishness? ’’ heshouted. 

Vernon, however, scarcely heard him, for 
he felt a hand on his arm. Tom Rogers was 
standing at his elbow. 

““You’ve done for him, Vernon,” said 
Tom. ‘You might as well have shot him.” 

Vernon raised a muddy arm and shook 
his fist. 

“You infernal quitter!’’ he shouted so 
loud that everyone could hear. “‘Why did 
you let me go alone? Why didn’t you come 
too?” 
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alone with Bunny. He could see it was a 
art of Tom’s schedule to leave them and 
et matters end, and, grudgingly, he could 

admire the way that Tom had done it. For 

what could she possibly think of him? 

What was there for her—for any girl—to 

do but to send him on his way? For a mo- 

ment they stood in a silence which was only 
disturbed by Vernon’s sharp breathing, for 
she seemed in no hurry to speak. 

“Well,” she said at length, in a low pas- 
sionless voice, ‘‘haven’t you got anything 
to say?” 

“About what?” said Vernon, for even 
then he followed the habits of a lifetime 
and strove to delay the inevitable. 

“You know what about,’”’ she said im- 
patiently. 

“Go ahead,’”’ said Vernon resignedly, 
“pitch into me. Tell me what you think.” 

“Can’t you tell me?’”’ She sounded 
curious rather than angry. ‘‘What’s got 
into you to act the way you have? It isn’t 
like you. At least I hope it isn’t.” 

“Go on,”’ said Vernon between his teeth. 
“He left you here to say it.” 

“But what is the matter?’ she per- 
sisted, and Vernon was surprised at her 
great patience. “I’m not saying anything. 
I’m not even angry. Can’t you tell me?”’ 

It was on the tip of his tongue to tell her 
everything, but something forbade him; 
his common sense or his sense of decency — 
he could not tell which. 

“T can’t,” he said. “It wouldn’t make 
it any better. You wouldn’t understand. 
You’ll never understand. No girl ever 
would.” 

It was curious and quite beyond him, 
for he thought she would be angry then; 
but instead she was only puzzled. 

“Wouldn’t I?” she said. ‘‘Wouldn’t I?” 

He was tired, and sore and weak, and 
though she was close to him, so close that 
he could see her clearly through the dusk, 
she seemed a long way off. He seemed to 
be looking at her from a point hopelessly 
far away, so far that she was not even 
angry, so far that he was not worthy of 
being considered with anger. As she stood 
regarding him dispassionately she seemed 
utterly incomprehensible. As he thought 
of it later, it must have been her aloofness 
that stirred him to desperate speech. 

“What’s the use in asking questions,’”’ he 
demanded, “‘when you know everything? 
You’re the matter—you know that.” 

He never felt further from jesting, and 
nevertheless she smiled. 

“Am I?” she said. “‘Am I?” 

She paused, and Vernon found the silence 
disconcerting. Her impassive listlessness 
hurt him. It would have been much better 
if she were angry. 

“Well,” he said heavily, “I guess that’s 
all there is to it, except—you won’t believe 
it. Why should you? I tried to make you 
like me.” 

“Like you? You haven’t done very well, 
have you?” 

“No,” said Vernon sadly; 
tried too hard.” 

“You know you were impossible last 
night, and worse today. I wonder what 
you'll be tomorrow.”’ : 

“Yes,” said Vernon; “and I know every- 
one will talk about it for months, if that 
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helps you any. I know there won’t be any 
tomorrow.” 

She smoothed her riding habit and patted 
at her hair. 

“And Tom behaved so nicely all the 
time,” she sighed. A sharp intake of his 
breath was Vernon’s only answer. Tom’s 
car was coming up the drive. 

“You know,” said Bunny suddenly, 
“sometimes you’re awfully nice.” 

“What ——”’ began Vernon in a stricken 
tone, and then he gave up speaking, for as 
usual things were quite beyond him, and 
her reply also was quite devoid of meaning. 

“So easy to understand,” said Bunny; 
“always so easy. Don’t you ever see any- 
thing at all? Didn’t you ever think—no 
man can ever fool agirl unlessshereally wants 
him to. Now do behave! Here’s Tom.” 

Now what induced her to say that? De- 
spite his black despondency, Vernon felt its 
irony and thought how Tom would have 
smiled if he had heard. Tom was coming, 
trotting up the veranda steps whistling, 
and Vernon was almost glad, for at least 
there would be a definite ending and he 
would be left alone. When Tom saw Ver- 
non he stopped whistling and showed po- 
lite surprise. 

“What?’’ he said. ‘‘Are you still here?” 

“T’m going,” said Vernon slowly. “I 
know when I’m not wanted.”’ 

-“He can wrap you and post you any 
time,” he seemed to hear his mother say, 
“‘and he knows it, Vernon.’”’ And Vernon 
knew, as he had known for several hours, 
that Tom did know it. The searching, sat- 
isfied look Tom gave him showed exactly 
what he knew—that the game was finished 
according to plan and that Vernon was fin- 
ished beyond possible redemption. 

“Ready, Bunny?” asked Tom. ‘The 
car’s here now. Good night, Vernon. I 
hope you're feeling better in the morning.” 
Then, on some sudden impulse, he stretched 
out his hand. ‘“‘Good night, my boy,’ he 
added. ‘And I’m sorry—awfully sorry.” 

An uncomfortable silence ensued, for 
Vernon looked at Tom and did not move. 

““Haven’t you done enough,”’ he said at 
length, “without ending off with that?” 

Tom shrugged his shoulders and turned 
away. ‘“‘Coming, Bunny?” he asked. 

She made no move to go, but instead 
looked first at Tom and then at Vernon. 

“Come on,” said Tom, “‘it’s getting late, 
you know.”’ But Bunny did not move. 

Her silence also was uncomfortable, so 
uncomfortable that Tom himself must have 
felt it, for his manner began to betray an- 
noyance. 

“What are you waiting for?” persisted 
Tom. “I’m ready.” 

“Yes,” said Bunny, ‘‘I know you are; 
but I’ve changed my mind.”’ 

“Changed your mind?” echoed Tom in 
astonishment. 

“Yes,” said Bunny sweetly. ‘‘ Vernon 
said he would take me home—and I’m go- 
ing back with Vernon.” 

That was all she said, but it was enough. 
Tom gave a half-repressed start. Vernon 
cleared his throat. Though it was difficult 
to see, he could feel Tom’s eyes peering at 
him through the dark, and Tom’s stupefac- 
tion seemed to mingle with his own. Some- 
thing, some unseen element had entered 
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into the plan of things and warped it, some- 
thing which was beyond them both. Ver- 
non knew he had never asked her, and yet 
she had said—she had certainly said —— 

“What!”’ exclaimed Tom. 

“What? What’s that?’”’ asked Vernon. 

But Tom was quick to recover himself. 
He was always very quick. 

“Took here,” he said, ‘“‘I don’t under- 
stand you, Bunny. If you want to have 
Vernon take you, all right. But why?” 

His bewilderment was so obvious that 
Bunny paused, and as for Vernon, it was 
all beyond him until he heard her answer, 
ie and soft, but like clear music from the 
sky. 

“Because you’re much too clever, Tom,” 
she said. 

That was all, but it was enough—enough 
for them all to understand. Tom stared at 
her in a startled way and Vernon caught his 
breath. He seemed to be in some great, 
beautiful and unexpected light, suddenly 
transported from the Slough of Despond up 
and up, where everything was right and 
justice held undisputed sway. Too clever— 
too clever—it was the last thing he had 
thought of; even his mother had never 
thought of it. It was all too clever for such 
as he, all so clever that he knew that Tom 
had never thought Vernon heard him give 
a low exclamation and saw him poise him- 
self to speak. 

““What’s Vernon been telling you?”’ Tom 
demanded. ‘We better get this straight.” 

What had he been telling her? Clumsily, 
Vernon racked his brain, but he could not 
think. All he knew was that right before 
his eyes Bunny was throwing down Tom 
Rogers. She had seen through it all—he 
knew and Tom knew. 

“He didn’t tell me anything,” said 
Bunny. ‘‘How could he? Of course you 
knew he couldn’t.”’ 

“But then’’”—even Tom’s skill had gone 
as he answered—‘‘but then, you’re just 
guessing.” 

It was all too fast for Vernon. He heard 
her answer lightly and it was enough for 
Tom. 

“Do you think I need to guess? Don’t 
you think I’ve been watching you work? 
Why does any man, even the clever ones, 
always take it for granted a girl hasn’t any 
sense? Come, Vernon, let’s be going.” 

“Bunny,” cried Tom—‘‘Bunny, won’t 
you wait?” 

It seemed to Vernon that Tom’s voice 
was exactly like his as they moved down 
the steps, and Bunny did not answer. In- 
stead she took his arm and held it very 
tight. 

“Hurry!” she whispered. ‘‘Do let’s get 
away! Please hurry! Don’t you see I 
can’t stand him?” 

Vernon did not see. It was still all too 
fast for Vernon. They were walking down 
the drive toward the automobile shed, and 
she kept pulling at his sleeve. 

“Oh,” she sighed, ‘I’m awfully glad 
you’re stupid—awfully glad!” 

And though Vernon was dazed and be- 
wildered, he, too, was glad he was stupid and 
yet endowed with sufficient senses to real- 
ize that she was beside him. 

“‘T wish you’d tell me ” began Vernon. 

“Oh,” she said with a little laugh, ‘I’m 
so glad you’re not clever. If he hadn’t kept 
on and on with you like a—like a mata- 
dor It was dreadful. And you— 
you’re too nice to be clever, Vernon dear.” 

“But I don’t see ” began Vernon 
again, for he had a hard time leaving any 
subject. 

“Don’t let’s talk about it,” said Bunny. 
“Don’t you see I knew everything Tom was 
doing? Do let’s talk about something 
else!” 

“But how?” said Vernon. “I know I’m 
slow, but won’t you tell me how?” 

She hesitated, clung closer to his arm, 
and answered very softly. 

““Because—because I’ve always liked 
you better, really, almost all the time, and 
besides ; 

“Besides what?” asked Vernon. Though 
Vernon was always vague about it, at least 
he was always himself. 

““Oh, dear,’’ said Bunny, ‘“‘wasn’t I just 
telling you? No man can ever fool a girl 
unless she wants him to, and —— Don’t 
you see? Don’t you see I didn’t want to 
be?” 

It must have been some involuntary re- 
flex motion that made Vernon put his arm 
about her, for he was never conscious he 
had done so until he saw he had done it. 

“Yes,” said Bunny softly, ‘‘except ——”’ 

“Except what?’ said Vernon. 

“Except you never would,” said Bunny. 
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toy department where they were having a 
sale of mechanical toys she found herself in 
front of a counter stacked with electrical 
appliances. 

“““They told me I could have this pre- 
scription filled,’ she said. The saleswoman 
gave her an amazed look and burst into 
laughter. ‘Say, kid,’ she said, ‘what kind 
of a store do you think this is?’ ‘A drug 
store,’ my cousin replied. ‘Sure,’ said the 
saleswoman, ‘but you certainly don’t ex- 
pect to get a prescription filled here, do 
you? We had to move out our prescription 
department a month ago to make room for 
this new line of electrical appliances. Here’s 
a swell coffee percolator I’d like to sell 
you .9 

“What happened?”’ said the Mad Hatter. 
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debts, internal and external. They seem 
very large. Thought of paying them is 
extremely disagreeable. There is the natu- 
ral impulse instead to reduce the external 
debt by propaganda. It is forgotten that 
what was borrowed from other countries 
during the war was not all delivered to the 
maw. Much less of it was shot away than 
is commonly supposed to have been the 
case. The rest is represented by new indus- 
trial equipment which not only is wealth 
in itself but means to the creation of fur- 
ther wealth, progressively. But if you want 
to test it, ask any thoughtful Italian 
whether he would, if by wishing he could, 
wipe out the war with all its consequences 
to Italy. He will almost certainly say no. 
And it is even clearer to an outsider than to 
him why he should say no. 

After the war there was much disorder 
of mind and function. It continued during 
four years and became more and more 
alarming as one dazed government suc- 
ceeded another and authority declined. 
One government laid its hands roughly 
upon capital and profits to appease the 
proletariat, and industry fell into a panic. 
Then the proletariat laid its hands upon the 
factories. This was thought to be com- 
munism. It was not. Evidence that it was 
not is that afterward communism as such 
was mobbed with popular fury. What it 
was cannot be clearly defined. It may have 
been a gesture of simple rage toward the 
futilities of politics, the workers thinking 
industry was moved by its wheels, which 
they could turn for themselves. Nobody 
else appeared to have any solution and that 
at least was something to try. There were 
riots and strikes without end, and you 
would have imagined Italy was falling 
apart. Above the streets, among the polit- 
ical leaders, was the sound of violent, 
fatuous quarreling. They supposed there 
was a political solution, and that was as 
childish as any idea motivating the angry 
proletariat. There was nothing really the 
matter except that authority was wanting. 


The Master Craftsman of Politics 


Out of all this uproar came Benito Mus- 
solini, a complex phenomenon, combining 
in himself every idea of the monument, par- 
ticularly action, power and nationality. He 
had been thought a revolutionary. Well, 
what of it? Revolution is prefigured on the 
altar. He had a cynical philosophy, Mach- 
iavellian, disbelieving that pure wisdom 
abides in the masses. But there is nothing 
on the altar to say that philosophy shall be 
cynical or otherwise; simply, philosophy is 
enshrined there. He had been for getting 
Italy into the war, for her own sake, and 
was once arrested in the streets of Rome for 
saying so. But again, it is the figure of war 
that stands on the altar, and one may say 
what war one prefers. And as for politics, 
Mussolini, unawares, was the master crafts- 
man. 

His followers, who had been radical so- 
cialists, became radically conservative be- 
cause he knew the way to lead them. That 
was all they wanted. He led them to Rome 
and its gates swung open. The King gave 
the government of Italy into his hands, and 
he was not in the least flattered. He, 
Benito Mussolini, already was the govern- 
ment. He had that power, and the source 
of his power was the will to decide. 

The first thing he did in Rome was to put 
the parliament in its place, on sufferance. 
He said to it, “I could have turned this 
gray hall into a bivouac of Fascist battal- 
ions.” That was a language they under- 
stood. He added: “All the problems of 
Italian life have been solved on paper. 
Only the will to deeds is lacking. The three 
principles of internal politics shall be econ- 
omy, work, discipline.” : 

With that, he abolished disorder, riots 
and strikes. _He decreed work. What this 
meant may be indicated statistically. In 
the year before Mussolini the number of 
strikes in Italy had been 1223 and the num- 
ber of working days lost thereby had been 
more than 8,000,000. Thus production had 
been interrupted by quarreling over divi- 
sion. Unless this were stopped there would 
soon be nothing to divide. In the year after 
there were only 156 strikes in Italy, and the 
number of working days lost was less than 
250,000. He abolished politics, too, by the 
simple expedient of total appropriation. 
None but Mussolinis. One blessing that fol- 
lowed was that he was able to cut away 
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thousands of superfluous: civil servants, 
thereby at one stroke reducing the govern- 
ment’s pay roll and causing a lot of people 
to go to work. Next, so far as possible, he 
got the government out of business, turn- 
ing back to private hands various economic 
functions that had been wastefully per- 
formed under public management. 

What Italy needed, had always needed, 
was after all a thing that belonged to the 
past. That was an instrument of authority, 
one human will above the rest; and Mus- 
solini was its manifestation. He is perhaps 
a sport of the old Roman blood, running 
deeply through all these years. Maybe not. 
There was a celebrated Italian bandit of the 
same name, which, so far from seeming a 
blemish at all, gives him an extra touch of 
romantic luster in Italian eyes. Probably 
many strains of ancient Italic blood are in 
him. There is no doubt he comes from the 
deep. He knows the Italic people much bet- 
ter apparently, or perhaps only more con- 
sciously, than they know themselves. This 
he proved in a theatrical manner, though 
with the true genius, in a recent crisis. 


The Withered Apple of Glory 


To comprehend what now occurs you 
must remember their background. Per- 
sonal glory had been always their superior 
nourishment, more appeasing than food, 
and Rome the arena in which that fickle, 
ravishing bauble was most free to compe- 
tition. You will see this confirmed in the 
ancient ruins. The pyramids were imper- 
sonal, but the great structures of pagan 
Rome were projections of the human ego. 
If you did not know better, you would im- 
agine that such colossal creations as the 
Caracalla Baths, the ruins of which, irre- 
ducible by time, are comparable only to 
the Garden of the Gods in Colorado, had 
been built by men who were fifty feet high. 
They may have thought they were. Not 
one of them, however, was interested in 
another’s stature except as it scaled his 
own. Never was there any such thought 
among them as to render unto Cesar the 
things that were his. 

There were only two ways of the Roman 
ego with Cesar. One way was to say, ‘‘I 
am for him,”’ which was to put one’s pri- 
vate seal upon him and gave one for the 
moment the sense of being even greater 
than he. The other way was to say, ““I am 
against Cesar,” with a thought to destroy 
him; and of course if one could do that, or 
plausibly imagine it in secret, one certainly 
felt greater than Cesar. 

The apple of glory is withered; the taste 
for it is undiminished. And the two ways 
of the Italian ego with Mussolini are not in 
fact different from the two ways of the old 
Roman ego with Cesar. The first is illus- 
trated by the dramatic act of the venerable 
old sculptor who emerges from his retire- 
ment, saying, ‘‘Mussoliniis great. I am for 
him. Therefore I have made him immortal 
in marble.”’ Thereupon he presents a he- 
roic bust of the man. It is set in a public 
place. Huzzah! 

The other way is illustrated by the act of 
an unknown person who comes in the night 
and paints beneath the bust a dagger run- 
ning with red blood. This symbol is for all 
that other ego, which is saying, ‘I will kill 
Mussolini.”” Whether it is meant literally 
or figuratively does not matter in the least. 
These things occurred. 

The bust may have been unprompted, 
spontaneous in motive and origin. The 
dagger apparently was premeditated, for 
simultaneously with its appearance be- 
neath Mussolini’s bust there was discov- 
ered a plot to overthrow him. His principal 
enemies had made a truce among them- 
selves in order to combine their strength 
and accomplish his political death. 

But this Cesar, knowing his people, 
trusting none but himself, was greater than 
the sum.of his enemies. First he suppressed 
the newspaper through which the conspir- 
ators harangued the mob, meaning to turn 
it against him; then, lest his followers 
should have a sudden impulse to violence, 
he put a guard of soldiers around the prop- 
erty. No violence. It is not permitted. 
No destruction of property. Merely a hand 
clapped on the mouth of intrigue. 

So far, well. The sting of the reptile had 
been plucked out. There was still the heart 
of it to be paralyzed. Mussolini thought: 

“What can I do to show them once for all 
what Iam? Shall I face my enemy’s mob? 


No; I have done that before. Besides, it is 
a dirty, viperish little mob, not deserving 
to be so flattered. But this is the ripe oc- 
casion. What is the thing?” 

Now one of the secrets Mussolini knew 
about his people was the extraordinary 
significance of the lion symbol in their 
imagination. Victory on the altar, you re- 
call, is supported by two lions. It goes all 
the way back through Italic lore and fan- 
tasy that triumph of man over lion in com- 
bat is the supreme test; but if the lion, face 
to face with the man, is cowed, that is the 
very pinnacle. His will is supreme in 
Nature. 

Ah, that was the thing! And having re- 
membered it, Mussolini, in riding breeches, 
unarmed, goes straightway and gets him- 
self photographed in a cage with five lions, 
petting one of them on the head. This pic- 
ture, when it appeared in Rome, even on 
the wall of *the suppressed newspaper, 
produced a marvelous effect. People 
clapped their hands to their foreheads, 
stared at it with all their senses, and cried, 
“See! That’s Mussolini! Look at him! 
He has no fear! His enemies will die!” 

Instantly there was no more talk of kill- 
ing Mussolini, literally, politically or other- 
wise. The authority of one fearless human 
will was renewed in Italy, tranquillity was 
restored, people went on with their work. 

Such being the case, one may return 
from regions of painted mist and look to 
the common earth. What is the economic 
condition of Italy, with the sun rising? 
What is the state of living there? Are peo- 
ple in the average better or worse off than 
before the war? 

The answer is definite. They are better 
off. Here, as elsewhere in Europe, the 
standard of living is higher. 

In 1923, at Triest, the best financial and 
economic minds of Italy gathered to discuss 
the future, and their ground was this: 

“No country in the world requires more 
than Italy to increase her foreign trade. 
After Great Britain and Japan, it possesses 
the greatest density of population. The 
growth of population and the gradual im- 
provement in the standard of living have 
led to an increase in the consumption of 
foodstuffs and industrial products. Under 
the circumstances, she must produce more, 
export more and find new foreign markets 
for her products. She must produce more 
not only in order to provide the means to 
pay for her imports but also in order to 
utilize the new industrial plant which she 
has introduced.” 


Improved Living Conditions 


This is very interesting. Italy must in- 
crease her foreign trade because the stand- 
ard of living has improved and in order to 
utilize her new industrial plant. Effects 
precede their cause. She already has the 
rising standard of living; she already has 
the industrial equipment to produce a sur- 
plus of goods for export. She already has 
the imports. 

Her imports of wheat are running one 
and three-quarters times the prewar quan- 
tity; her imports of corn, or maize, are a 
fifth greater; of cocoa, one and three- 
quarters times more; of tea, more than 
double the amount; and of coffee, four- 
fifths more. Not only has the amount of 
imported food increased, in total and per 
capita both; a better quality is required. 

On the occasion of an outcry against the 
price of the loaf in England, the London 
Daily Mail of February fourth called on its 
foreign correspondents to report the price 
of bread in other countries. Its Rome cor- 
respondent reported as follows: 

“Bread here is made in two qualities, 
popular and luxury. The price of the 
former from next Monday will be equiva- 
lent to seven pence for four pounds, while a 
similar weight of the best luxury bread will 
cost nearly eight and a half pence. The 
latter variety is more than 90 per cent of 
the total sale.” 

It is unmistakable. In all physical as- 
pects living is better in Italy. 

Mussolini once was editor of a socialist 
newspaper. Some may take that to ac- 
count for the fact that he has economic 
understanding. Many socialists have such 
understanding, but no wisdom with it, or 
not enough to keep the simple principles 
clear. The business of government is to in- 
crease the common welfare by practical 
means. This Mussolini knows, and it is 
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say. Probably as the country becomes 
more intensively industrialized the birth 
rate will tend to fall. Certainly as the 
standard of living rises it will fall. That is 
proved by all experience. 

The future to its own invention. Life is 
meanwhile; and it is important to know 
that the possibilities of life have not yet 
been exhausted on any given area of the 
earth’s surface, no matter how densely it 
may happen to be populated. So far is it 
otherwise that we do not know, have per- 
haps not even guessed, the utmost power 
of the earth to sustain life. We do know 
that we have already enough unutilized 
knowledge to increase the means of life two 
or three fold; and the body of knowledge is 


. still increasing, faster now than at any time 


past. 

Italy, for example, now and no doubt for 
a long time to come, could be self-sustaining 
in food. She has only to improve her agri- 
culture. The practice of it is very old and 
for that reason inefficient. The Italian 
farmer milks his sheep and does not spray 
his fruit trees. His apples ought to be the 
finest in the world. They are not; they are 
such as might be rejected at the cider press 
in the United States. Europe imports 
grapefruit from across the Atlantic. The 
Americans abroad eat it, and it is dear. 
Italy could supply all Europe with grape- 
fruit. She has never thought of doing it. 

The Minister of Agriculture goes to the 
International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome, founded by David Lubin, an Amer- 
ican, and asks for access to the knowledge 
accumulated by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with which there is 
nothing comparable in the Old World. He 
learns how by seed selection and better 
cropping the yield of wheat may be in- 
creased one-fifth, as by magic; or how wool, 
of which there is a deficit in Italy, may be 
got as a by-product of the sugar-beet field. 
He tries it on his own farm, and it is true. 
But there his problem begins. How shall 
the knowledge be made operative in the 
minds of several million Italian peasants? 
They are fixed in superstitious reverence 
for the old ways and averse to the sacrilege 
of exploiting their soil by new methods. 

It is not that their minds are inert or 
dull. You cannot say that a people are un- 
imaginative who work beautiful color de- 
signs on the exterior of their dwellings, who 
treat every sunrise as the beginning of a 
new adventure, as if it had never happened 
before, and who sing for sheer zest of 
living. They are probably the least bored 
people in the world and the richest still in 
simple happiness. But they have for all 
these reasons a most uneconomic habit of 
living one day at a time. 


Natural Resources 


This is true not only of the peasant; the 
trait is characteristic. When the hour 
comes to think of other things the mer- 
chant puts up his shutters, strips the till 
and goes to his pleasure. That day is done. 
Tomorrow will be a new time, and may— 
who knows?—never come at all. If it does, 
the till must fill itself again. So it may 
easily happen that if you go to a first-class 
shop in Rome to make a small purchase in 
the morning, you will be unable to get 
change for a fifty-lira note. The idea of 
opening shop with money in the till to 
make change with is diffreult for the Italian 
merchant to grasp, for that means relating 
one day to another continuously. 
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There is a proverb, beginning with the 
Italians, that Italy is a poor country. It 
has no coal, no iron, not enough land, no 
rich colonial territory, only what the other 
nations did not want to bother with. This 
notion hinders them. When you talk to 
them of what they might do, or of how 
they might do differently with what they 
have, they say: 

“That is easy for you to say. You come 
from a rich country. It is hard for a coun- 
try as rich as America to understand one 
as poor as Italy.” 

But Italy is not poor. She is rich in water- 
falls, in climate, in situation, in youth, in 
labor that is strong and persevering, with a 
traditional cunning of the hand. In tech- 
nology, in ways of new thinking, she is 
poor. 

The French silk trade of Lyons has been 
supported for many years by raw silk from 
Italy; but when Italy weaves silk she must 
send it to be dyed in Lyons. The art of 
dyeing may be learned like any other. She 
does not know the taste of the world in 
color and design. That also may be learned; 
and until it is, the textile industry of Italy 
will be confined to the staple fabrics of 
common commerce in which there will be 
always the hardest competition and the 
least profit. She does not know how to sell 
what she has. And until she learns this she 
will trade at a disadvantage. She has the 
talent to add quality to anything she makes. 
How to merchandise quality she does not 
know at all. She is selling the products of 
her industry as she used to sell oranges in 
the United States and now sells them in 
Europe—poor, middling and fine all in one 
box together, the run of the loom, for an 
average price. Packing, grading, how to 
add the sign of premium, she has yet to get 
the art of; but it is easily acquired. 


Undiscovered Riches 


And as for her natural resources, she 
does not know what she has. The country 
is unexplored in any modern scientific sense. 
What an intensive geological survey would 
discover in this old volcanic region nobody 
can imagine. There is superficial evidence 
of a little of everything. Where there is a 
little of everything there is likely to be 
much of some things. There is much sul- 
phur, and it is badly exploited. Sulphur is 
still carried out of the mines of Sicily on the 
backs of men. She is buying potash from 
Germany, both for fertilizer and commer- 
cial purposes. Yet in her leucite deposits, 
which until recently were unknown to exist 
and are perhaps even now better known in 
America than in Italy, she has enough pot- 
ash to supply the whole world for hundreds 
of years. They lie unworked. And along 
with the potash are immense quantities of 
aluminum. 

Not long ago an American corporation 
proposed to the Italian Government to ex- 
plore the country for oil on a sharing plan. 
Oil has been found in Italy. There may be 
a great deal of it. The Americans were 
willing to gamble for it. At the last minute 
the Italian Government said no. If there 
was oil it wished to have it all for Italy. 

Quite right. The sense of proprietorship 
is very strong in Italy. When it came to 
writing a law that should encourage for- 
eign capital to invest itself there, they 
made an interesting distinction between 
creditor capital and proprietor capital. In- 
terest on foreign loans is exempt from 
tax—loans only. The exemption applies to 
bonds and annuities which may be paid off, 
but not to shares, which are forever and 
represent a proprietor interest. That may 
seem both wise and intelligent. Bondhold- 
ers are creditors; they may be got rid of. 
Shareholders are partners; they cannot be 
got rid of. 

The only point of the instance is that the 
Italian Government, having declined the 
American partnership, very wisely per- 
haps, is not itself exploring the country for 
oil. She does not know whether she has it 
or not. And when you call attention to the 
fact you get the familiar answer—Italy is 
poor. 

It is very costly to sink oil holes at the 
bottom of which you may find nothing 
for your trouble. At the same time, how- 
ever, the government is building brilliant 
new embassies in foreign countries. 

Thinking more of monuments than of oil 
holes. What a pity they cannot go on in 
that romantic manner! Unfortunately, it 
may be, they have come awake and pro- 
pose to compete in a world where people 
think a great deal, too much perhaps, of 
ugly oil holes. 
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EE how GOOD LUCK hose is 
made! Around the live rubber 
tube are six tightly wrapped layers 
or plies of stout cotton fabric filled 
with rubber gum and encased ina 
tough cover. Tube, plies and cover 
are all vulcanized together into a 
solid yet flexible wall. The result is 
a light, strong garden hose which 
gives years of service around the 
house or garden. GOOD LUCK 
hose is ‘‘built to stay alive,’’ be- 
cause it is built of live materials 
combined with long manufactur- 
ing experience. 


Garden Hose 


has:a %'' water channel, because 
this is the logical size for hose to be 
used with house or lawn silcocks. 
Sizes smaller than %"' will not de- 
liver all the water from 2"! hose 
fittings, and larger sizes will not 
deliver enough more than %'' to 
justify their increased weight and 
expense. 

Ask your dealer to show you 
GOOD LUCK hose. To use with 
it, buy a Boston Nozzle—‘“‘Stream, 
shower or mist with a twist of the 
wrist.”” 

SEND 10 CENTS in stamps for our book, 
“Making the Garden Grow.” 48 pages, 


three colors, richly illustrated. “‘A profes- 
sional handbook forthe amateur gardener” 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE 
& RUBBER COMPANY 


Makers of the Famous 
GOOD LUCK Fruit Jar Rubbers 


170 Portland St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


ON _ Wrapped Like 


a Tire 
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LUMBERMEN SINCE 1875 


THE Long-Bell Lumber Company 

began business April 30, 1875, 
with a single retail lumber yard—fifty 
years ago. Today its mills in the South, 
the West and Pacific Northwest share 
responsibility in helping to shelter a 4 
nation and in meeting the require- 
ments of an ever-expanding industrial 
development. Svce 1875—each mile- 
stone a pride-mark of Time, setting its 
own standard for the future. 
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understand his remark in view of appar- 
ently authenticated cases where trees felled 
by the wind from 200 to 600 years ago 
have been hauled to the mill and made into 
useful lumber. 

How long it will be before all the red- 
woods are lumbered off, except the few 
small tracts preserved through purchase or 
gift, is difficult to say. Roughly, about 
500,000 acres have been cut off; something 
like 900,000 remain. Possibly the public 
has received an erroneous impression that 
the redwoods are nearly gone. 

But prior to 1921 only something like 
1000 acres out of the original area of nearly 
1,500,000 had been permanently saved 
from the woodman’s ax. Until 1919 none 
had been saved in Humboldt County, 
which contains the largest stands and possi- 
bly the oldest and largest individual trees. 
Years of education and agitation have been 
required to bring about the saving of 9000 
acres in all, with possibly another 1000 in 
sight, or roughly, 1 per cent only of the 
present stand. 

How long the privately owned trees, 
which form. 99 per cent of the whole, 
will stand depends, of course, entirely upon 
the rate of cutting. If it does not increase, 
the last tree will not go for something like a 
century. But an increase in demand, as 
other woods are depleted, might well clear 
off the whole vast area, except for the few 
small parks, in fifty years. Although the 
oldest tree on the continent, except for its 
uncommercial cousin the gigantea, the red- 
wood was the last to be put to extensive 
service. It was not cut for the market at all 
until 1850. 

Not until ten years ago did a railroad 
penetrate the more northerly and heavily 
timbered of the redwood counties, and the 
highway is even newer. Nor has it yet been 
brought up to anything resembling trunk- 
line standards. 

Until the railroad went in, Eureka, the 
county seat of Humboldt, was the largest 
town in the country without railroad con- 
nections, and they still ask you there 
whether you came overland—in the old 
days by stage—as distinguished from a sea 
voyage. On the as yet imperfect highway 
the average. motorist can now make 
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twenty-five miles an hour, although the 
towns are about that far apart. 

Until 1915 redwood could be placed on 
the Eastern markets only by water ship- 
ment to San Francisco or Los Angeles, 
where it had to be rehandled and reloaded 
for rail, a slow and unsatisfactory process. 
But almost simultaneously with the incom- 
ing of the railroad was the opening of the 
Panama Canal, and it became possible to 
send small lots directly to Eastern buyers. 

“Placed thus within the reach of all,” 
says the trade catalogue of the largest 


manufacturer of this lumber, ‘‘the natural | 


and distinctive advantages of redwood are 
certain to become better known, and, as it 
is more fully appreciated, redwood will be 
used in ever-increasing quantity. With the 
constantly developing new uses and new 
markets for this wonder wood, it has be- 
come known and accepted as a standard 
specialty lumber in all parts of the United 
States and in the principal foreign coun- 
tries.” 

But, however long before the last of the 
privately owned redwoods fall, there can 
be no question that the best and most ac- 
cessible of them will go first. Naturally, it 
is cheaper to cut those nearest the highway 
and railroad. These two arteries of travel 
are not far apart, and both tend more or 
less to follow river courses. But the tallest, 
straightest and largest trees grow on flats 
or bottoms near the rivers. Moreover, they 
grow in denser stands in such places. 


A General-Utility Tree 


These are the profitable trees to cut, and 
thus many of the best areas from both the 
scenic and commercial viewpoint will go in 
far less than fifty years—perhaps in ten. 
After the trees are cut, of course, there is no 
argument about saving them. Trees cannot 
be saved in the past tense. New ones, it is 
true, may be grown in 500 or 1000 years 
which will reach an equal height and girth. 
But that is rather long to wait. 

It is difficult for the native or early Cali- 
fornian to think of the supplies of redwood 
as other than inexhaustible. It was in 
former days so abundant, of such high 
quality and so exceedingly cheap that, as 
one native son, Prof. Willis L. 
Jepson, the botanist, has said: 

“We came to think of it as of 
the natural order of things, as of 
something which we should always 
have as a matter of course, like 
the rising of the sun over the 
Sierras or the breath of the after- 
noon trades in the Great Valley. 

“T am a Californian. I was 
rocked by a pioneer mother in a 
cradle made of redwood. I lived 
in a house largely made of red- 
wood, went to school in a red- 
wood schoolhouse, sat at a desk 
made of redwood, used a slate 
bound in redwood and wore shoes 
the leather of which was tanned 
in redwood vats. The clothing 
which I wore, the books for my 
juvenile library, the saddle for my 
riding pony, were brought in rail- 
way cars largely made of redwood, 
running on rails laid on redwood 
ties, their course controlled by 
wires strung on redwood poles. 
Everywhere about one one 
touched redwood, one had to do 
with redwood. Boxes, bins, bats, 
barns, bungalows, barrels and 
bridges were made of redwood. 
Poles, posts, porches, porticoes, 
pergolas, pails, pencils, pipe 
lines—sometimes even police- 
men—were made of redwood. It 
entered directly or indirectly into 
every phase of our lives. And 
when we come to die—we Cali- 
fornians—unless we are profiteers, 
we are buried in redwood coffins. 
It is a fine wood.” 

Naturally, with such an abun- 
dance of resource, the local atti- 
tude was until recent years much 
like that of the colonial settler. 
A tree was something to be cut 
down, got out of the way, so 
many boards. With a few excep- 
tions no one thought of looking 
at redwoods. No beauty was 
tobe seenin anything so common. 
Even today, if one of the local 
newspapers is to be _ believed, 
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“people still live in —— County unable 
to see anything in a redwood tree except 
so many thousand feet of merchantable 
timber,’”’ redwood-board-minded people, as 
it were. 

But there has been a revolution in local 
attitude, largely because of highway devel- 
opment. It is only within the last few years 
that an automobile road has penetrated the 
entire redwood belt, a distance of some 400 
miles north of San Francisco. Only a rela- 
tively small part of this road is paved as 
yet, but most of it is passable except in the 
rainiest winter weather, and is satisfactory 
in the comparatively dry summers. 

Much of the virgin timber adjacent to 
what is now the highway has been cut off, 
part of it long ago and portions very re- 
cently. The writer saw one tract being cut 
late in the winter of 1925. But numerous 
primeval forests, a few for distances of quite 
a number of miles, do line the road. The 
groves that have been saved, which are 
relatively narrow strips, but very beautiful, 
will never be cut off. In general, the coun- 
try becomes wilder and more primitive and 
with denser stands of trees the farther 
north one goes. 

So often has the redwood forest been 
likened to a cathedral that the present 
writer hesitates to use such a threadbare 
simile. Unfortunately there is no other 
equally exact comparison. The redwood 
forest should be compared perhaps to a 
series of cathedrals; nowhere else could one 
find so long a lane through architecture so 
sublime. But unlike man’s creations of 
stone, the motorist can go right through 
these living edifices. 

The tourist and his toy engine are 
dwarfed by the giganteas of the Sierras, but 
these are scattered; they do not, like the 
redwoods, present a seemingly endless vista 
through almost solid walls of trees blending 
into a perfect grace and symmetry. 

Now this road bears the official name of 
Redwood Highway, and in one place where 
a fourteen-mile strip of virgin trees has 
been saved it is locally known as the High- 
way of the Giants. It is a main north-and- 
south trunk line, connecting San Francisco 
with Oregon, and should eventually receive 
a large share of the vast traffic that pours 
over the Pacific Highway, through Sacra- 
mento; which route, of course, has no such 
trees to attract the tourist. In the last 
two years travel on the Redwood Highway 
has increased 100 per cent. 

Upon even the puniest intellect the 
thought gradually dawns that if all the 
redwoods are cut from along the highway 
it would, to say the least, become a mis- 
nomer. The drawing attractions of a mere 
redwood-stump highway might be less. It 
is true the stumps are prodigiously large; 
it sometimes costs $150 to blow one out. 
As one writer has said, ‘‘Even in ruin, 
their dignity was—well, appalling.” But 
to speak less poetically, automobile tourists 
never make long trips to see stumps. 

There begins to be wonder why Cali- 
fornia should plan to spend a total of 
$250,000,000 upon scenic highways, with 
at least $70,000,000 already expended, if 
the scenery is to be destroyed. As Harvey 
M. Toy, now chairman of the State High- 
way Commission, said to the writer: ‘I 
don’t see the sense of high-priced roads 
through devastated country.” 


A Step Toward Preservation 


In the mania for highway construction 
there seems to have been very little regard 
for anything except the highway. It must 
be as straight and broad as possible to 
make way for the greatest amount of 
traffic, regardless of what happens to ad- 
jacent features. Under a former commis- 
sion, hundreds of giant redwoods were 
sliced off on a most generous scale to make 
a few inches more of roadway. Anything 
to make a speedway, even in a cathedral! 
What matters it if a 2000-year-old buttress 
is hacked and scarred, provided two cars 
are thereby enabled to pass each other at a 
trifle higher speed? 

Mr. Toy has had introduced into the 
state legislature, a bill giving the State 
Highway Commission power to condemn 
much wider rights of way than at present, 
perhaps even up to 500 feet. If this bill 
becomes law, the commission itself would 
have power to preserve much wider strips 
of forest than at present. In other parts of 
the state where important highways paral- 
lel the ocean, with only narrow strips be- 
tween, the land could be taken over, es- 
pecially where covered with unsightly 
shacks, which is so often the case. 
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essential to the integrity as well as the 
proper rounding out of the first unit of the 
Humboldt State Redwood Park. Public 
opinion could hardly take a different view. 

On the other hand, the lumber interests 
have frequently suggested that persons de- 
sirous of saving redwoods should concen- 
trate and confine their efforts to areas more 
remote from operating zones. About 100 
miles,farther north, in Del Norte County, 
on the banks of the Klamath River, are 
virgin areas which could be purchased much 
more cheaply. On the whole, these trees 
are younger and more vigorous, and not 
quite so large, although many large ones 
are to be found among them. 

If the tourist did not see Dyerville and 
Bull Creek Flats first, he would think the 
redwoods which line the banks of the 
Klamath the finest in existence. No rail- 
road enters this or much of the adjacent 
Oregon country to the north. The highway 
is very new and incomplete. It is a region 
as yet utterly untouched by the lumber- 
man, safe until now because inaccessible to 
him. In the thirty years from 1890 to 1920 
the population of this county grew less 
than 200. The Klamath River redwoods 
can be bought for less than Bull Creek and 
Dyerville Flats, and will cost more in the 
future when the operating companies have 
extended their equipment into this region. 

No doubt there is opportunity on or near 
the Klamath for a redwood park, state or 
national, on a much larger scale than the 
few thousand acres of highway screenings 
farther south. Its inaccessibility, the lack 
of a railroad, will make no difference, the 
lumbermen argue, to the motorist, to whom 
100 miles additional means nothing. 

But such organizations as are interested 
in saving what they consider an adequate 
area of redwoods are not thus to be put off. 
They regard the idea of the Klamath Park 
as an additional rather than an alternative 
proposition. The integrity of the Redwood 
Highway, and of the areas already saved 
only in consequence of years of persistent 
effort, depends upon preserving these more 
accessible tracts. 

Naturally, the lumberman prefers that 
the more distant areas be saved. He is less 
concerned with what he may want to cut 
twenty or thirty years hence than with 
what he knows he may cut tomorrow. The 
forests to lumber now are those which com- 
bine high quality with convenience and 
accessibility. 

In the process, it is true, the tourists may 
be obliged to ride past miles of ragged slash 
to reach the larger park. If one has to go 
clear to the very end of the 400 miles of 
Redwood Highway to see really extensive 
forests of these trees, the name Red Stump 
Highway may in fact become more appro- 
priate than the official title. 


The Lumberman’s Viewpoint 


When the question of preserving scenic 
areas, now in the hands of private owners, 
comes up for discussion, the point is often 
made that a high price must be paid for 
something which the Government orig- 
inally gave away for nothing, or almost 
nothing. Attention is arrested by the strik- 
ing fact that the public, which less than a 
century ago practically made a gift of the 
lands for a few dollars an acre, is now buy- 
ing them back for several hundred, in some 
cases even thousands of dollars an acre. 

It may be that Federal and state govern- 
ments were shortsighted in earlier days, and 
in their anxiety to give every man a chance, 
made a crazy bargain in disposing of lands 
so cheaply. Those were wasteful times, 
when treasures were to be had for the ask- 
ing or taking, and posterity’s heritage was 
carelessly dissipated. But all this has noth- 
ing to do with the present, even if the Gov- 
ernment was not always too exacting in the 
restrictions with which it hedged its sales 
about. 

However cheap the original price paid, or 
however sketchy in occasional instances 
were the titles, the present owners may 
have been paying taxes, and in some cases 
heavy interest charges, for years. The 
operator cannot build a mill or railroad un- 
less he has thousands of acres of green tim- 
ber to back it up. But upon all this land 
taxes must be paid to support county ac- 
tivities, and even if interest rates on the 
capital required to run the enterprise are 
moderate, the land must double in value in 
a comparatively few years to meet the 
charges. 

The lumber industry, like any other 
business, is based upon getting out produc- 
tion—in this case, trees, The company 
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which owns the Bull Creek and Dyerville 
Flats has invested millions in mills, rail- 
roads and other equipment. It has built a 
modern costly hospital, bank, motion-pic- 
ture theater and 350 houses for its employes 
in one town alone. 

The statement is literally true that every 
tree owned by this company is burdened 
with part of the cost and liquidating value 
of its great expensive plant. Thus it is 
jealous, and has’a right to be jealous, of all 
its standing timber. 

No one proposes, naturally, to take away 
the lumberman’s necessary timber without 
paying him a fair price. But in his mind 
there is doubt whether outsiders, the public 
in general, realize the fact that timber is 
worth all the way from zero to the most 
fancy figures. The public, the lumberman 
feels, has little understanding of the rela- 
tion between standing timber and the 
liquidation value of railroads and mills plus 
fixed charges and taxes. After all, the pub- 
lic often gets a vague idea that the lumber- 
man is nothing but a vandal, and that this 
outrageous cutting of trees should stop—an 
attitude that hardly makes for judicious 
analysis. 


Arguments Pro and Con 


Now it so happens that the very circum- 
stances which make Bull Creek and Dyer- 
ville Flats so desirable for park and scenic 
areas render them equally choice for lum- 
bering. They form the cream, the very 
heart of the operations of a corporation 
which has made unusually large invest- 
ments in modern equipment, and which no 
doubt has predicated future profits upon 
these, the choicest of its holdings. 

It is natural for an owner under such cir- 
cumstances to fear that to ask a suitable 
price might seem, to the uninformed pub- 
lic, grasping and outrageous. These flats 
are within a mile of a main railroad line, 
owned by and connecting with two of the 
great transcontinental systems. Only a 
minimum of additional investment by the 
lumber company itself is required to reach 
these trees. 

Being on flat land, the cost of logging is 
but a small fraction of that on the steeper 
slopes. If the flats are sold to the public to 
be preserved as a park, the company will 
have to build much longer lines of railroad 
to run through or around the park areas to 
its extensive reserves beyond the flats. 
Then, too, these trees will cut more clear 
lumber per acre than any other piece in the 
county. It is clear lumber, big sizes, that 
brings fancy prices. Finally, these giant 
trees stand in greater numbers here than in 
any other spot. 

To all of which the citizens who desire to 
save these areas reply that, valuable as 
they are, they constitute less than a year’s 
supply out of something like forty years’ 
reserves owned by this operator. 

Plenty of other reasonably accessible 
timber may be purchased. It is not so con- 
venient or fine, perhaps; but if the price 
received for the park areas is large enough, 
the company can purchase a much larger 
area for the same money elsewhere. In any 
case, the company’s ultimate reserves will 
not be reduced. 

These arguments, pro and con, seem at 
first glance to have but slight importance 
in other than a local way. Yet this whole 
question of saving redwoods serves to raise 
in pointed fashion the broader and more 
general issue of what is a balanced normal 
ratio between commercial utilization, which 
in the case of lumbering necessarily involves 
a certain amount of destruction, and the 
other functions which we know that natu- 
ral resources are intended to perform. 

It is natural for the lumberman to want 
to know where saving will stop. Is public 
opinion going to demand that an increasing 
proportion of the forest be set aside? He 
argues that in order to show posterity how 
the redwood grew, it is not necessary to 
save extensive areas. Specimens, he thinks, 
are enough. If scattered in with second 
growth, the average tourist, he argues, will 
not know the difference. Isit unnatural that 
he does not altogether enjoy having out- 
siders tell him what property he shall sell? 

The lumberman feels that he is per- 
forming a service in developing the coun- 
try, and that he is an important part of the 
existing economic order. His point of view 
must be understood before we can arrive 
at a norm, or ratio, between cutting and 
saving. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles by 
Mr. Atwood. The second will appear in an early 
number. 
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Triplicate 


Bates : 
Indexes 3 


Place Information 
Literally at Your 
Fingers’ Tips 


Bates [elephone Index 


O realize how much time a Bates 

Telephone Index can save you, 
you need only see one in action. Spin 
the knob and 
follow the red 
line are the 
simple direc- 
tions. The best 
Stationers and 
Department 
Stores sell Bates 
Telephone In- 
dexes, from 
$2.50 up and 
will gladly show 
you them. 


Gl Ol C1 He Hm Hm 09 Co C2 M0 


Duplicate 


Bates Radio Index 


Woy are no longer limited by the 
necessarily small list of broad- 
casting stations published in your 
local paper. The Bates Radio Index 
is a complete log as well as a direc- 
tory of all stations in North America. 
Spin the knob and follow the red 
line to the first letter of the city 
where the station you want is lo- 
cated. There you will find the call 
number and wave length of each 
station in that city with plenty of 
room to enter your own dial reading. 
Stationers, department stores and 
almost any good radio dealer sell 
them. Price $3.00 East of Rockies. 


Bates Ajax 
eAutomatic Eyeleters 10 


Consecutive 


14 
12 
13 
14 
15 


COMMDVVEANH 


hac 
o 


EEDS the eyelets, punches the 

holes and crimps the eyelets 
automatically—a necessary appli- 
ance for the office—thousands of 
manufacturers also are using it for 
eyeleting samples, tags, bags, and 
many other uses. Price $7.50 East 
of Rockies. 


Bates cAutomatic 


NUMBERING MACHINES 46 


17 
18 
19 
20 


Repeat 


HEREVER there is an office, 
aretail store or factory, there 
is time and money saving work for 
one or more Bates Numbering Ma- 
chines. Railroad and steamship lines 
use them for numbering tickets, 
checks, orders, waybills, tags, etc. 
Advertising agents use them for 
orders, receipts, bills, correspond- 
ence, etc. Librarians find them in- 
dispensable for 
books, index cards. 
Hundreds of 
thousands of Bates 
Numbering Ma- 
chines are at work 
all over the world. 
Once you get one 
you will find profit- 
able uses for it in 
your own work that 
you never dreamed 
of. Bates Number- 
ing Machines are 
sold by Stationers 
and Rubber Stamp 
Dealers every- 
where. Prices 
$13.00 up. 


THE BATES MFG. CO., Est. 1891 
Orange, N. J. 
New York Office, 50 Church Street 


We will gladly send you on request descriptive 
booklets on any or all of the Bates Appliances. 
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For quickest shaving— 
lather must stay WET! 


TIS LATHER—very wet, 

stay-wet shaving lather— 
that has given Williams its 
huge following. Men have 
tired (perhaps you have) of 
thin, quick-drying lathers. 
Then they try Williams! 


teach is in the tube of 
Williams offered you today. 
It is a pure, white shaving 
cream entirely free from 
coloring matter. 


A free trial tube of 
Williams will be sent on re- 


—Its wetness quickly pene- quest. Use coupon below 
trates all of every hair. or a postcard. Large-size 
—Its bulk piles up on the face. tube 35c. The double-size 


tube at soc contains fwice 
as much cream and is the 
most economical tube you 
can buy. Ask your dealer 


for it. 


—It strips the oil film from 
the beard at once. 


—Its mildness gives the skin 
not only a shave but what 
really amounts to a treat- 


ment as well. Address The J. B. Williams Co., 


Dept. 44-C, Glastonbury, Conn. 
If you live in Canada, address The 
J. B. Williams Co., (Canada) Ltd., 
St. Patrick Street, Montreal. 


Everything that years of 
specializing in the making 
of shaving preparations can 


Williams 


Shaving Cream 


The tube 
with the 
unlosable 
Hinge-Cap 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE 


Send me free trial tube of your shaving cream. 
(Sample does not have Hinge-Cap) 


Aqua Velva is our newest triumph—a scientific after-shaving 
preparation. Trial bottle free—Write Dept. 44-C 
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THE FARM MORTGAGE= 
1925 MODEL : 


April 
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(Continued from Page 15) Me 


companies. Elsewhere in this article will be 
adduced a legitimate and lucrative field for 
private capital and enterprise in this rela- 


tion. 

Although the total valuation of farm 
property in the United States is now well 
over $78,000,000,000, of which $66,000,- 
000,000 represents farm lands and _ build- 
ings, the total farm indebtedness is esti- 
mated at only $8,000,000,000, or about 12 
per cent of the physical valuation. Railroad 
securities, usually a stable medium, some- 
times represent half or three-fourths of the 
physical valuation. 

Agriculture is actually carrying a much 
smaller proportion of indebtedness than 
any other business of importance. The av- 
erage farm security is therefore the best in 
the world. And yet farmers have had to 
pay from 7 to 10 or even 12 per cent interest 
on first mortgages or short-term loans in 
the greater part of the agricultural area of 
the country—the Middle West, Northwest 
and Pacific Coast states. Extreme cases of 
20 per cent interest are cited. 

National and state banks in most of 
these states are restricted in their power to 
lend money on land, and a little reflection 
discloses why the restriction is wise. 

The Eastern money lenders do not wish 
to risk their loans on individual Western 
farms at a low rate of interest. You can’t 
blame them for that. They are using good 
business judgment. If they lend money at 
all in that way, they must have a substan- 
tial rate of interest to allow for commis- 
sions, much handling of paper, appraisals, 
inspections, a margin for risk, and the like. 
Farm-loan companies in the past have been 
in the grip of asystem, or rather the absence 
of a system, and they were powerless to im- 
prove the condition. 

Under this system the private investor is 
compelled to risk money on the integrity 
and ability of the individual, producing 
what is called the single hazard, which, be- 
cause of its variable nature, necessitates a 
high level of interest charge and unusual 
precautions as to security because of the 
frozen nature of the assets. Many states 
have long-time redemption periods for 
farm mortgages, and this fact is an added 
disadvantage to the investor. 

The average department-store or imple- 
ment merchant, even in the smaller towns, 
has been able to borrow money for 5, 6 or 7 
per cent interest on security which in value 
and stability does not equal farm land, or 
on personal notes. Brokers and financial 
operators borrow money at still lower 
rates. All of which is a highly paradoxical 
situation. The best security on earth be- 
came in practical operation, the poorest. 


Frozen Loans 


The low commercial rates have been 
made because the loans are liquid. They 
are quickly called and furnish a flowing 
stream in the arteries of the nation’s busi- 
ness. The land mortgage is vastly different. 
It becomes a sluggish or frozen asset under 
the individual-loan system. And yet it is 
obviously unfair that the farmer, of all 
people, should have to struggle along under 
high rates and unfavorable borrowing con- 
ditions when his security is unquestionably 
superior. 

The trouble has been that there was no 
scientific or efficient codrdination of farm- 
loan agencies whereby the investor might 
buy a freely flowing, negotiable security at 
a low rate and get the money into the 
hands of the actual farmer at a low rate 
with a small margin for commission and ad- 
ministration. The problem of getting 
around the slow repayment of farm loans, 
virtually melting a frozen asset by spread- 
ing the loans over the entire country, has 
been solved. 4 

The Federal Land Bank is the hero that 
rushes in at the crucial moment, waving its 
ready cash. It did the work in such an une- 
motional and undramatic manner in the 
recent agricultural depression, however, 
and its machinery is so coolly methodical 
and huge that its act bore no element of 
heroics. 

For the purpose of this article the Wich- 
ita branch of this bank, serving the ‘four 
states of Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado and 
New Mexico, is taken as an example of the 
twelve branches in the United States. Its 


district includes all condit 
mates, from the amply water 
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system are productive and are operated by 
a thrifty and contented class of people.” 

Conservatism has been a marked charac- 
teristic of the Wichita institution. Natu- 
rally, many of the borrowers or prospective 
borrowers think it is entirely too conserva- 
tive. It has returned to the Government 
all the original funds for stock furnished in 
the inception. It has lent more than $90,- 
000,000 since its origin. 

In 1880 the population of the United 
States was 50,155,783 and 28.6 per cent 
was urban. 

In 1910 the population was 91,972,266 
and 45.8 per cent was urban. 

In 1920 the population was 105,710,620 
and 51.4 per cent was urban. 

According to a statement made by L. C. 
Gray, economist in charge of the Division 
of Land Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in 1923, the population 
will be about 150,000,000 in 1950. It is not 
likely, he says, that we can expand our 
crop acreage sufficiently to provide for 
such a large population without encroach- 
ing upon the 50,000,000 acres now em- 
ployed in producing for export. 


Free Land Almost Gone 


“Tt should be noted,”’ he said, “that for 
the past twenty years we have been reduc- 
ing our crop and pasture acreage per cap- 
ita. This reduction reflects the fact that 
our area of virgin land available for the 
easy expansion of our agriculture has been 
exhausted.” 

The era of free land is about over. 

The homestead period was a great little 
period while it lasted. Under its beneficent 
régime there was developed one of the fin- 
est classes of citizenry ever seen on top of 
the earth. The fears of those who saw too 
much paternalism in the scheme were found 
to be groundless. Proving up a claim was a 
man’s job and it tried the mettle of the 
settler. It furnished equality of oppor- 
tunity. The tenant farmer or hired man 
was given a show for his white alley. 

But it is a thing of the past. Land is get- 
ting higher and higher priced. In 1880 the 
average value in land and buildings per 
acre of farm land was $19.02. In 1910 it 
was $39.60 and in 1920 it was $69.38. 

In order to keep up with the require- 
ments of the rapidly increasing urban con- 
sumers it is necessary to have greater 
production. This will require greater capi- 
talization for farm operations. Coupled with 
this fact is the rapidly increasing price of 
land as indicated above, and the increased 
cost of machinery and everything else used 
on the farm; and if the United States is to 
continue as an exporter of agricultural 
products, the problem is intensified. The 
inevitable answer to the riddle is that there 
must be a tremendously expanded credit for 
farmers; not the kind of credit that en- 
courages speculation or extravagance, but 
the conservatively supervised credit that 
capitalizes the needed machinery of large 
production; that permits greater efficiency, 
speeding up and increased volume of pro- 
duction, such as is made a part of our 
national industrial mechanism. Until re- 
cently, agricultural credit was fifty years 
behind business credit. The anachronism 
was absurd. It was like making a team out 
of an ox and a gasoline tractor. The 
United States was the last great agricul- 
tural nation to adopt the government land 
bank. The question now is not whether the 
land bank is a good thing, but whether the 
principle should be enormously expanded. 

When it was first established, in 1917, 
the state and national bankers as a rule op- 
posed the land bank. They thought it 
might hurt their business. They viewed 
with alarm the low interest rate. But now 
they have changed their tune. This espe- 
cially is true in the small country towns, 
where banks are most directly dependent 
upon the welfare of the farmers. 

“The Federal Land Bank saved my in- 
stitution,’ said the president of a state 
bank in a small Kansas town to Milas 
Lasater, president of the Wichita Land 
Bank, recently. ‘‘When the depression of 
1922-23 hit our district we couldn’t get any 
money from the city banks, no matter how 
good our rediscount paper was. They just 
didn’t have it, or were swamped with 
demands from merchants or jobbers. Natu- 
rally, the city bankers favored the mer- 
chants and jobbers because their security 
was more liquid. What were the country 
banks to do? We had all lent money on 
farm land, cattle and other chattels as far 
as the law permitted. Im any case our 
money was frozen tight. 
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““Many of the farmers in our neighbor- 
hood then turned to the Federal Land Bank 
and procured money at a low rate of inter- 
est. They paid off debts. They paid off our 
loans. We were able to lend money to our 
home merchants. They, in turn, paid their 
wholesalers and jobbers and manufacturers. 
The release of one dollar, according to 
well-known workings, liberated five other 
dollars.” 

This instance could be multiplied innu- 
merably, according to Mr. Lasater. So the 
injection of nearly $37,000,000 into the 
commercial arteries of the four states of 
this district in 1922-28 was a profoundly 
important fact. 

The loans issued by the Wichita Land 
Bank in 1919 amounted to $9,232,900; 
in 1920 the-amount was $5,324,400; in 
1921 the amount was $7,672,900; in 1922 
the amount was $19,815,000; in 1923 the 
amount was $17,045,200; and in 1924 the 
amount was $17,072,500. It will be noticed 
that the institution lent the most money 
during the period of greatest depression, 
and the money went directly to the spot 
where most needed—agriculture. 

The loans secured by farmers may be 
used for only four purposes—for purchasing 
farm lands, for purchasing livestock and 
equipment, for improvements or for liqui- 
dating existing indebtedness. 

In the case of the purchase of land, the 
prospective owner must have enough 
money to pay 50 per cent of the value, as a 
loan will be issued for not to exceed 50 per 
cent. This provision is established in order 
to protect the bank against possible shrink- 
age in value. 

Equipment may include implements or 
other articles necessary to farming oper- 
ations. 

Improvements may include plowing, 
tilling, irrigating, fencing, erecting build- 
ings, planting trees, and the like. 

Under the head of liquidating existing 
indebtedness some knotty problems are 
occasionally encountered. One of these 
came up to Milas Lasater, president of the 
Wichita Land Bank, for decision not long 
ago. It concerned the application for a 
loan from a farmer, one of whose purposes 
was to pay for an operation upon his wife. 
After analyzing the question, the president 
and board decided to make the loan on the 
ground that the wife’s health was an impor- 
tant consideration in the conduct of the 
farm, and therefore the expense of an 
operation was a legitimate one. 

In all cases the moral hazard is carefully 
weighed. More than 99 per cent of all the 
borrowers have turned out to be good moral 
risks in the Wichita district, according to 
Mr. Lasater. Of course, the standard in this 
respect is due largely to the care which is 
exercised by appraisers and examiners. 


Political Influence 


By enabling farmers to build silos, barns 
and other needed equipment, to improve 
the breeds of farm animals, buy ferti- 
lizer, drain pipe and irrigation equipment, 
the productivity of farms already in oper- 
ation is increased. 

The economy and efficien¢y inherent in 
the land bank is brought about by the di- 
version of capital direct to the farmer by 
reducing the cost of loans, by the removal 
of the single hazard, and by the reduction 
of expense by maintaining a large and per- 
manent personnel of investigators and 
agents who cover a larger field and are con- 
stantly at work. 

Do politics enter into the Federal Land 
Bank? This question was asked of Mr. 
Lasater. 

“Yes and no,” was his cautious answer. 
“In theory, the institution is nonpolitical. 
The Federal Farm Loan Board, according 
to law, is composed of three Republicans, 
three Democrats and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who at this time is a Republican. 
I have seen direct evidence of the fact that 
Mr. Mellon is absolutely uninfluenced by 
political considerations. I am a Democrat 
myself. I don’t know the politics of the 
employes. Nothing is said about politics. 

“At one time Senators Borah and La 
Follette directed a questionnaire to all the 
district land banks to see whether politics 
had entered in. No speeches were ever 
made on the subject in Congress, so I sup- 
pose the matter was dropped for lack of 
material. Apparently there is no appre- 
ciable manifestation of undue political 
influence in the various district banks. 

“T am convinced that the whole structure 
is built on merit rather than political pre- 
ferment. However, it would be possible, as 
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WHERE NONE GROW NOW! 


How? Merely by taking advantage 
of a few square inches of your un- 
used floor space. For many years 
merchants everywhere have been 
glad to invest good-sized sums to get 
daily profits from the famous Butter- 
Kist Popcorn Machines. But NOW 
you can have the same opportunity 
to get the same amount of profits 
at only one-third what it cost before! 


5 Sources of Good Profits 
from Small Space 


This NEW Butter-Kist Machine is called the 
MONEY-MAKER. It’s easily installed—just 


hook up to an electric light socket. Occupies 
but 22” by 30” of floor space. BUT—from 
this small space big daily cash profits are easily 
possible. The NEW MONEY-MAKER model 
sells the famous Butter-Kist Popcorn, plus 
four other popular products—five good sources 
of daily cash profits. 


Users Everywhere Report 
Big Profits 


Butter-Kist Machine Owners everywhere are 
making good profits. Bryan Baily, Texas, 
states: “Total for past 24 days is $258.05.” 
Wm. G. Spratt, Iowa, says: “In one year and 
a half I cleared $2,345.00 on popcorn alone.”’ 


Most Stores Average $25 to $60 
Profits per Week 


The MONEY-MAKER pays well in any loca- 
tion. Most stores average from $25.00 to $60.00 
perweeknetcash profits. Themachine,however, 
pays well in any location, for example: Drug 
Stores, Confectioneries, Cigar Stores, General 
Stores, Fruit Stores, Parks, Lunch Rooms, 
Filling Stations, Soft Drink Establishments, 
Billiard Halls, Movie Theatres, etc. 


Buy MONEY-MAKER 
at New, Low Price 


This fine profit-making machine can now be 
had at about one-third former price of Butter- 
Kist Machines. Easy terms. Pay for it out of 
the daily profits it brings in. It’s a bargain— 
anda good one. Make up your mind today 
to order this handsome MONEY-MAKER 


and get into this fine profit business now. It’s 
pictured below. Fill in and mail the coupon. 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 
2601 Van Buren St. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


eg 
COUPON | 
NOW, 


ia Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co. 
we 2601 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


At no obligation on my part send me information of 
value about your new MONEY-MAKER Machine 
at the new, low Price. 


Streeteeccacetess.. seadtvusesans-castvaducanduaimeiscsadvoasstesvreccesaa 
(eit ease . 
Kind of Business......-.sssecsscsscsesesseecererssennsensssresseseees 
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Adequate brakes can only be obtained 
with the right men, methods and ma- 
chines. Raybestos Brake Service Stations 
offer you real Silver Edge Raybestos to- 
gether with the valued knowledge of 
brake experts. 


High Speed Raybestos Brake Relining Equip- 
ment, electrically driven, is used to drill and 
countersink the lining so that the Raybestos 
Tubular Brass Rivets can be sunk below 

the surface. You obtain quality brake lin- 
ing, properly applied by men who know, 
which means longer brake life, better 


brakes and SAFETY! 


Avoid doubtful brake lining and 
the old-fashioned way of applying 
it. Send coupon for the name and 
address of the nearest Raybestos 
Brake Service Station and be sure 
about your brakes. 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
The Canadian Raybestos Co., Ltd. 
Peterborough, Ont. 


Raybestos-Belaco, Ltd. 
London, England 


Tur Raysestos ComPANY, 4/25/25 
BripGeport, Conn. é : bat 

Gentlemen: Please send me the name 

address of the Raybestos Brake Service Sta- 


\ tion in my vicinity. 
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with almost any official or semi-official 
organization, to inject politics. This might 
be wholly innocent, and nevertheless there 
might be a distinct political complexion in 
some instances. A man in public or semi- 
public life naturally makes more friends 
among men of his own party. In making 
appointments he is more likely to choose 
men of his own party than from the oppo- 
sition. 

“Tt is seen therefore that if one party 
remains in power long enough, its slight 
preponderance is likely to be reflected in 
the personnel of the various banks. 

“T think the Federal Land Bank as a 
whole has been very fortunate in keeping 
out undesirable polities. Secretary Mellon 
and the Farm Loan Board have rigidly ex- 
cluded partisanship from the affairs of the 
institution.” 

Out of approximately 30,000 farmers 
having loans from the land bank at Wichita, 
only 44 have been acquired under fore- 
closure in the eight years of its existence. 
In a single county in Oklahoma alone more 
than eighty foreclosures were made by pri- 
vate mortgage companies in the year 1924. 
Under the modern land-bank system the 
Shylock therefore becomes the remotest 
possible contingency. 


Three Great Benefits 


The three greatest benefits, according to 
the opinion of a former Federal Land Bank 
official from the St. Paul institution, are: 
The low interest rate as compared with the 
old high rates once prevailing; the amor- 
tization feature, providing easy repayment; 
and the fact that 30 per cent of the farms 
examined have been relieved of clouds on 
their titles because of examinations by 
land-bank appraisers. 

“T know of cases in North Dakota where 
farmers were paying as high as 20 per cent 
interest,’’ said this man; ‘‘10 and 12 per 
cent was not unusual before the land bank 
came. Thousands of farmers were sur- 
prised to discover that there were defects in 
their titles. If these had been allowed to 
remain, some sharper might have come 
along and deprived them of their land. Our 
appraisers and examiners made them cor- 
rect these defects before approving the 
loans. This service alone has been worth 
millions of dollars to the farmers of the 
Northwest.” 

A. L. Stockwell, the farmer near Larned, 
Kansas, to whom Loan Number 1 was is- 
sued in 1917, exemplifies thefact of increased 
production brought about by the use of 
conservatively supervised farm credit. He 
is now feeding 5000 sheep direct from the 
range, along with cattle and horses, and 
has large and well-equipped barns and 
silos. The barns are equipped with electric 
lights, overhead feed conveyors, self- 
feeders and a water system. 

“Nearly all the alfalfa hay and about 
half the ensilage produced on this farm is 
fed to sheep,” says Mr. Stockwell. ‘‘It is 
a factory, so to speak, converting our farm 
products into high-priced mutton and 
wool. This feeding plant was built in 1922, 
or since Loan Number 1 was placed on this 
farm. 

“One point that I wish to make is that a 
properly financed farm, like any other busi- 
ness, takes out a lot of uncertainty from 
farming. Too many farmers have an over- 
investment in land and not enough avail- 
able capital for operating.” 

Mr. Stockwell has a large modern home, 
with hot-water heating, electric lights, run- 
ning water, electrically driven cream sepa- 
rator, electric washing machine, electrically 
driven pump, portable heaters, electric 
range, sweeper, ironer and ice machine. 


On the farm are electrically driven silo, 


fillers, alfalfa mill and irrigation pumps. 
A power ensilage cutter cuts Kafir corn in 
thin slices from standing stalks and blows 
this feed, thus made into ensilage, into an 
accompanying wagon. This in turn is 
emptied into a power silo filler which an- 
nually fills four concrete silos with a com- 
bined capacity of 1000 tons. 

Mr. Stockwell, it will be noticed, went 
through the 1922 agricultural panic with 
colors flying. 

“The average farmer is receiving bene- 
fits from the land bank, whether he pro- 
cures his money from this bank or from 
mortgage companies,” sagely observes 
A. N. Rochester, treasurer of the Wichita 
institution. “It was through this bank 
that the interest rate on money loaned to 
farmers has been reduced materially since 
eke when the Wichita bank was insti- 
tuted.” 


April 


Aside from the indirect bene 
country at large that accrues fro 
healthy state of agriculture, ;, 
direct benefit goes directly from| 
bank to people who may not | 
difference between a singletree a) 
baga. This is in the availability ¢ 
tax-exempt bond bearing a ga 
interest and backed by the bes 
imaginable—the composite goj 
United States of America. 

Because of the fact that the 
000,000 worth of farm land in ¢} 
States bears an indebtedness 
$8,000,000,000, the composite fa 
gage is an attractive security, — 

“‘Life-insurance companies h; 
largely instrumental in establis 
farm mortgage as a premier inve 
the United States for safety of 
and reliability of income,” says 
Kingsley, vice president of the Pen 
Life Insurance Company. 4 

In 1922, 17.92 per cent of the to 
of the principal life-insurance cor 
the United States was invested 
mortgages. | 
. Thebonds of the Federal Land] 
ally sell at a slight premium and y 
4.32 per cent to 4.45 per cent fc 
per cent class of bonds after « 
commissions, and so on. The sma 
for handling shows how readily t 
are selling. 

When the land bank was establ 
announced that it would do bu 
14 per cent profit, the private mo 
ers said it was absurd, it couldn’t 
But it is being done. The broke 
difference between 4.5 per cent 
market price of the bonds. Theb: 
1 per cent, the difference betwee 
5.5 per cent. Out of this it pa 
administration expenses and diy 
members for the stock they hold. 
penses amount to 14 per cent and 
its and savings amount to % |; 
Then there is an added per cent f 
pal, and thus the total payments 
the borrower amount to 6.5 
annually. 


The Old Homestead L 


In view of the passing of free 
continually rising price of land a 
creasing demand for food because 
population, it is the writer’s opi 
Federal farm-credit machinery a 
ophy will yet see one more impor 
of development—the utilization 
marginal lands and the more inte 
tivation of proved lands by me 
increase in farm operator owners! 
ginal lands are those which requ 
tion or dry-farming methods, it 
explained. 

Intensive cultivation and the 
ment of marginal lands are not of 
where tenantry is extensive. Fa 
ship is the great incentive for 1 
farming which leads to increase 


ion. 

The old homestead law was 0 
greatest makers of citizenship t 
has seen. It developed a hardy, s 
race of empire-building farmers WI 
their stuff by proving up home 
five-year periods, at the end of 
Government gave them the land 
farming. This law was the ant 
preventive of farm tenantry. Bu 
years tenantry has been coming 
increasing and discouraging spé 
antry makes for lower productior 
a slacking up of initiative and a 
citizenship. 

Through the Federal Land Bar 
or an adjunct of that system, th 
ment could take a new hitch on’ 
stead idea by buying up margina 
idle lands in proved areas and giv! 
farmers or young hired hands a 
show their mettle in a period of p) 
The title to the land would remaii 
Government. If the occupant 
with nothing, could make eno 
given period—say, five years—t 
per cent of the value of the land 
land bank as now constituted cot 
and start its present routine pro 
taking a mortgage and giving t 
deed. In this way an ambitious n 
have a chance something like that 
homesteader in the old days. | 
start with virtually nothing an¢ 
his own destiny, confronted by 4 
which would test the best qualiti 
That such a philosophy builds « 
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LJ. JOHNSON definitely took the “‘ifs’’ out of outboard 
m tor-boating in 1920 with the Johnson Motor. 

in designing the Johnson, he approached the outboard 
ator from the marine engineering standpoint. Asa 
mans of transportation—not as a clever novelty. 

de demanded absolute dependability—and nothing 
shrt of it. 
‘4nd he got it. 
* % % 
More Johnsons were sold during 1924 than any other 
nike. 
The reason is easy to see when you consider these 
Janson features: 


/daptability—The Johnson is the only outboard motor 
that can be instantly attached to all types of boats 
| and canoes without altering some styles of boats. 


Ihwer—The Johnson drives a rowboat from 7 to 9 miles 
per hour, a canoe from 9 to 12. 


brtability—The Johnson is the only really portable out- 
| board motor. Itscomplete weight— ready to run—is 


Only 35 Pounds 


TheJ ohnson isvibrationless. Its only sound is a gentle purr. 


It is easy to start and safe to start at any temperature. 
I; float feed carburetor and rope starter take care of that 


jne knobs or handles to catch hands or clothing. 


Johnson 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 


GET INTO THE BOAT AND SEE FOR YOURSELF 


} 
$ 


Mt 4 Yee 4 
in ‘ 


SOS 
’ Vail aa 


When the Wind Dies— 


A Johnson Motor brings you 
home surely and comfortably. 
Auxiliary power compact enough 
to stow away easily. 


“The Outboard Motor without an If” 


Power Increased in 1925 Model 


In the 1925 Johnson power has been increased 25-30%. 

Improved Super-Quick Action Magneto makes starting 
easier than ever. 

Johnson Shock Absorber Drive (Patented) is standard 
equipment. This Drive permits running over submerged 
obstructions without injury to motor or propeller. 

Yet the remarkable ready-to-run weight of only 35 


pounds is retained. 
* * * 


There’s a Johnson dealer near you who will be glad to 
give you a free demonstration. 


If you don’t know him, mail us the coupon below and 
we will send you his name and the 1925 Johnson catalogue. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 


882 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. 
Eastern Distributor and Export: N.Y. Johnson Motor Co., Inc. 
4 West 61st Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Canadian Distributor: Peterborough Canoe Company, Peterborough, Ontario 


Use Your Johnson 
While you pay for it 
Get details of our Deferred 


dealer—or direct from us. a 


Sid 882 Sample St., 


remains ZA“ South Bend, Ind. 
only a 
pa Gentlemen: 


35 % 


of the Deferred Payment Plan. 


a 6 cS 0 2 wb ive 0 le bug odes lehe piss @ che p¥e 


Payment Plan from your ye 


YA 
“a Johnson Motor Co., 


Kindly send me the name of the nearest 
Johnson dealer, your free catalog and details 
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COMPLETE TRUSCON BUILDINGS 


Standardized for Every Need 


A Truscon Standard Building will 
solve your building problem, no 
matter how exacting the require- 
ment. The Truscon organization 
of skilled engineers specializes in 
satisfying particular demands. 


Years of experience in codperating 
with clients on their buildings fit us 
to understand and solve your prob- 
lems. Whether you propose build- 
ing now or in the future consult 
Truscon at once. Let us demonstrate 
the economies and superior merits 
of Truscon Standard Buildings. 
Return coupon for full information 
TRUSCON STEEL CO., YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities 
Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Foreign Dive: New York 


¢RUSCON 


STANDARD 


BUILDINGS 


TRUSCON 
BUILDINGS 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN O81 


Flat Roofs 
PitchedRoofs 
Monitors or 
Sawtooths 


Interlocking 
Steel Roof or 
"Steeldeck’ Roof 
Asbestos Covered 


PAS Se 


Series “A” 


Truscon Copper Steel 
roof or “Steeldeck” 
roof, asbestos covered. 


SAWTOOTH 


Series “B” 


Truscon “Steeldeck” 
roof, asbestos covered on 
all series “B” buildings. 


TYPE! 


PONALNALEY 


TYPE2 


me 


TRUSCON STEEL CoO; Youngstown, Ohio 
Send me building catalog and suggestions on Truscon 
Standard Building to be used for 


*A Special Catalog 
‘for All Industries 


Type. Height 


Width Length 


Write for Your Copy 


Name. 


Address 


S.E.P. 4-25-25 
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(Continued from Page 178) 
of high order and does not encourage going 
into debt or drifting with the tide has 
already been proved. 

I am presenting this as my own scheme. 
Mr. Lasater does not think the Federal 
Land Bank should extend its operations 
that far. He believes that the institution 
should be a very conservative one, confining 
its functions to the traditional realms of 
secure banking. 

“T do think that the land bank has re- 
tarded the otherwise rapid increase of farm 
tenantry,’” he says, however. “Farm ten- 
antry is a serious problem. I do not think 
it can be solved by our bank. But I am 
sure there would have been more tenants 
had it not been for the land bank, which 
stepped in and offered cheap money to hold 
mortgaged farms for the owners, with lib- 
eral amortization terms.” 

In Western Kansas there are hundreds of 
thousands of acres of level silt land, washed 
down from the Rockies in countless geo- 
logical ages. These are very fertile, but 
need irrigation or special dry-farm methods. 
This land is still cheap. It will raise sor- 
ghums and various other specially adapted 
crops practically every year, and frequently 
an excellent crop of winter wheat. By the 
use of silos and a rough-forage system of 
crops it can be made profitable as a diversi- 
fied farming, dairying and poultry-raising 
section. Its possibilities cannot be ignored. 
This furnishes an instance of a great raw 
material for the agricultural factory, so to 
speak, needing the injection of additional 
capital. 

When the land bank was established, 
many of the farm-mortgage companies and 
some of the banks opposed it bitterly. The 
opposition crystallized in the form of a suit 
attacking the constitutionality of the law, 
filed against the Wichita Federal Land 
Bank in 1920, in the Federal District Court 
at Kansas City. 

Charles E. Hughes was the principal at- 
torney for the-land banks, and he won a 
complete victory, vindicating the constitu- 
tionality of the act establishing the institu- 
tion. W.G. McAdoo and other well-known 
attorneys also were in the case as defense 
counsel, acting for interveners. 

During the pendency of this case the land 
banks practically suspended their opera- 
tions as far as issuing loans was concerned. 
This slowed up the whole project greatly. 
But as soon as the case was decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in 
1921, business was resumed with a rush, and 
1922 was the biggest year up to that time. 

One of the interesting accompaniments 
of the Federal Land Bank system is the 
Joint Stock Land Bank. 


Joint Stock Land Banks 


This is the Government’s reply to the cry 
of paternalism which was hurled at the land 
bank as soon as it was proposed. It is also 
a check against the Federal Land Bank to 
prevent it from becoming inefficient or 
politics-ridden, by the sheer force of ex- 
ample. By this means a healthy rivalry is 
created which is, in some respects, com- 
parable to the rivalry between national and 
state banks. 

Joint Stock Land Banks are private in- 
stitutions operated on the same principle as 
the Federal Land Bank. They may be 
established anywhere by approval of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. The super- 
vision of the Federal Farm Loan Board 
over the Joint Stock Land Banks is mostly 
perfunctory. 

The Joint Stock Land Bank furnishes to 
private farm-loan mortgage companies the 
opportunity to do business in competition 
with the Federal Land Bank upon equal 
terms. 

The purposes for which money may be 
borrowed from the Joint Stock Land Banks 
are more liberal than the terms of the other 
institution. The Federal can lend not to 
exceed $25,000 to one farmer. A Joint 
Stock may lend as much as $50,000. The 
loan in case of the Federal is restricted to 
the use of the farmer actually owning and 
farming the land. In the case of the Joint 
Stock, any person owning a farm may pro- 
cure a loan, even though he may not oper- 
ate it. The formation of a local association 
is not necessary in the case of the Joint 
Stock. The Federal is a mutual institution, 
the Government having the major voice in 
management. The Joint Stock is a corpo- 
ration operated for private profit by a 
directorate elected by stockholders. The 
latter may be incorporated upon the sub- 
scription of at least $250,000 capital stock 


and is limited in respect of terr} 
adjacent states. There is Ee 
the bonds of the bank by any oth, 
while in the case of the Fi 
are guaranteed mutually by 
Oh ies of Federal re B ‘ 
e interest pai the Joi 
therefore a little higher —usull 
of one per cent—than that 
Federal Land Bank bonds. The: 
for a twenty-year Federal Land F 
is 4.5 per cent and for the same t 
Stock Land Bank bond the ug; 
per cent. If bought from broker 
yield will be about .15 to .30 pere 
to allow for commissions. __ 
Federal Land Banks mayiierd 
Stock Land Banks, and in sey 
have done so, absorbing the lings 
latter. + 
There are a few more than 
Stock Land Banks in the U 
and their combined capital on | 
31, 1924, was $34,487,185, their oy 
bonds amounting to $435,067, 0, 
On the same date the combined 
the twelve Federal Land Banks: 
582,045, and the  outstandin 
amounted to $914,763,416.25, — 
On December 31, 1924, the to 
of the St. Paul Federal Land B 
$119,632,235.14, this being the I: 
ure of the twelve banks, __ 


a. 
Intermediate Credit Ba 


An afterthought connected - 
Federal Farm Loan system was { 
mediate Credit Bank, established: 
1923, for the purpose of extending 
loan principle to chattels. Thes 
tions are conducted by the same o! 
in connection with the Federal Lar 
These have the effect of further 
the farmer in times of stress. Sp 
sideration is shown for farmer 
dairy cows and breeding stock. T 
of the twelve Intermediate Credit 
the country is $24,000,000 paid it 

The Intermediates, although 1 
not attained an imposing statur 
very significant feature, as evide 
quotation which is to follow. _ 

In summing up the effects of 
loan agencies mentioned in this at 
comparing them with the funcetio 
and national banks, an im in 
comes evident and is stated by 
dent of one of the largest banks ii 
states of the Ninth Federal Fs 
District. He says: Py 

“The tendency of state and 
banks is away from farm loans; ni 
land, which are already very res 
law and by common-sense banki 


ples, but on cattle. 


a 

“The best banking practice in 
deposit requires liquidity of lo: 
practically excludes real-estate 
and it also counsels the strict limit 
perhaps elimination of cattle loa 

“Our best loans are on quickl 
merchandise, such as stocks of go 
material in process of manufact 
logical field for our business is witl 
men, in big and small towns, wh 
in trade turn over quickly. We: 
fore not averse to the governmen 
taking over the loaning of mone; 
ers on land and cattle, which car 
the basis of bonds backed by divel 
stable security.” ‘. 

It is only fair to say that this 
the views of an individual. Thev 
the bankers could not be ascertain 
ever, there are indications that tl 


‘are becoming more and more gent 


banking fraternity. ; 
It is apparent, of course, that 
of banking, where ready cash 
mercy of depositors who may 
millions in a week or two, Is ¢ 
upon the ability of the banker t 
loans on short notice. The Feder 
has helped wonderfully by pr 
reservoir for lending money on re 
but the Federal Reserve cannot 
Individual banks must frame the 
so as to meet emergencies. Sh 
shorter term loans, with more | 
liquid assets, mark the developm 
state and national banking bt 
the agricultural regions. The a 
nation-wide farm-loan agencies © 
a development of major importal 
financial world, furnishing at on 
form of security of unquestioned | 
stability, and a relief to the basi 
of agriculture which will react 
upon all other business. 
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disproportionally long and 
erant trunk, and short tripping 
ndid head seemed far too big for 
gave him the appearance of one 
vatures in which a fantastically 
placed on a diminutive figure. 
10, lolled to one side, as if too 
cry, and the lower part of his 
sastrously unfinished, almost 
{from the wrinkles of his rather 
-jnadequate chin grew out a 
of thinly scattered hairs. (As 
ne ing feature, a large, command- 
o.atic nose must not be omitted.) 
the table, he continually jerked 
+ a nervous way and his hands 
| fore him in an uncomfortably 
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V :ts-Dunton 
ad at the 
t> table, and 
- rving, Mr. 
aie on his 
x myself on 
fr. Watts-Dunton was a tiny man 
g ‘less clothes always seemed too big 
1) His face was as small as Swin- 
s'as large, a good brow, with keen 
2s and a long rat-like—or I had 
‘ Mongolian—mustache. I have 
€ on Mr. Swinburne’s impenetra- 
fss. Now Watts-Dunton also was 
f enough for all practical pur- 


\ also very nearsighted, so that 
. sh was put before him he had to 
Jiead close down over it, scanning 
€ sighted people scan small print. 
the end of the meal, the maid who 
pon us placed before him one of 
3 with crisscross open-work pastry 
thich the jam of which it was com- 
3 plainly visible—the color of it 
able. 

g over it, and scanning it asthough 
€some obscure Greek text, Mr. 
-inton turned to Mr. Swinburne 
 ceremonious address which they 
3 served one toward the other, and 
cin aloud voice, “Mr. Swinburne, 
jur fayorite tart—black currant.” 
id touched Mr. Watts-Dunton, 
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and then shouting loudly to him in her 
turn, she said, ‘‘ Mr. Watts-Dunton, it’s not 
black currant.’’ Then, louder still, ‘It’s 
GREENGAGE!”’ 

Perhaps the reader may not see much to 
laugh at, but to me it seemed irresistibly 
comic; and, had the reader been there, I 
think he would have found it as hard to 
keep his face straight as I did. 

Lunch being over, Mr. Swinburne invited 
me upstairs to his study to inspect the col- 
lection of rare quartos of the Elizabethan 
dramatists which was the apple of his eye— 
Ford, Webster, Dekker and the rest; and 
it was my happiness and honor that day to 
add to that cherished collection by a very 
searce quarto of.an obscure play by 
Thomas Kyd, Soliman and Perseda. I had 
picked it up for five shillings. Such finds 
were possible to short purses in those days. 
I had brought it as an appropriate tribute 
to the altar of the Master, but I had great 
difficulty in persuading him to accept it, 
for, of course, he knew its value. When, 
however, I had overcome his courteous 
scruples, the boyish pleasure he showed in 


his new acquisition—I might say toy—was 
exhilarating to see. 

That eager boyishness, which even as an 
old man he never lost, was one of the most 
charming and remarkable of his character- 


istics. His blue eyes seemed suddenly to 
flower in his face, and his whole counte- 
nance became so irradiated with interior 
light that one seemed to see the welling up 
of that déep lyric fount from which the 
most impassioned song in the English lan- 
guage had come. Certainly that afternoon 
I saw Shelley plain, saw the white fire that 
burns in a great poet’s heart, and realized 
what it means to be inspired like the poets 
of old. All the absurdity, on which I hope 
I have not laid too much stress, disap- 
peared in that strange transfiguring light, 
which grew even brighter as he read to 
me—or rather chanted—with intense ex- 
citement, some scenes from the play on 
which he was then engaged, the Duke of 
Gardia. How he reveled, with an utter 
absorbed unconsciousness, in the glory of 
the streaming jeweled words, evidently for- 
getting they were his own, loving them just 
for their own sake! He ended by lifting me 
into the seventh heaven by promising to 


THE ROMANTIC °90’S 


give me the manuscript when it was com- 
pleted, a promise which I value none the 
less because it was unfulfilled. 

By this time, he had grown more accus- 
tomed to my voice, so that we were able 


really to talk together, on a subject, too, | 


which was peculiarly his own. I had re- 
marked how little of romantic passion, as 
distinct from mere eroticism, there was in 
English poetry. He kindled at once at the 
theme, and together we went over the 
names of one English poet after another, 
ending by rejecting all but a very few, chief 
among which were Marlowe and Donne and 
Keats. Even Shakspere he considered inade- 
quate in that particular quality, in which, 
needless to say, Swinburne himself stands 
preéminent. French poetry, he agreed, was 
even poorer than English in that respect. 


Up-and-Coming Biographers 


To talk with Swinburne on passion in 
poetry was, indeed, a wonderful experience, 
and I regret that I took no notes of his 
glowing talk and that it now remains but a 
vague glory in my 
memory. 

From Swinburne’s 
study I descended to 
Watts-Dunton’s, and 
he talked to me in his 
familiar discursive 
déshabillé fashion of 
Rossetti, whose most 
intimate friend he had 
been, while around us 
on the walls dreamed 
those strangely lovely 
faces Rossetti had 
made his own, draw- 
ings and paintings 
from Rossetti’s own 
hand; and dominat- 
ing all was an im- 
mense cabinet of 
black oak, with deco- 
rative panels also by 
Rossetti, making a 
romantic contrast to 
the otherwise prim 
and commonplace 
atmosphere of the 
mid-Victorian room, 


macassars and horse- 
hairfurniture. Asthe 
afternoon light faded 
and the dream faces 


Dunton talked of the 
life of Rossetti, which 
he was always writ- 
ing, but which his 


never allowed him to 
write. Rossetti had 
already been dead for 
several years, but the 
book never seemed to 
get any nearer. Two 
biographies had long 
since appeared—so 
promptly, indeed, 


neral, that Oscar 
Wilde, whose epi- 
grams were already ruling London dinner 
tables, once said to me, ‘‘ Whenever a great 
man dies, Hall Caine and William Sharp 
go in with the undertakers.” 

The last time I saw Swinburne he did not 
see me, and perhaps it is telling tales out of 
school to recall the occasion. Still, as I 
consider the reminiscence far from derog- 
atory to him, and believe too that the 
reader will regard it with me as presenting 
him in a brotherly human aspect, I will 
hazard it. 

Swinburne, like some other poets of the 
time—Tennyson and Meredith, for in- 
stance—was a great walker. Putney lies at 
the foot of Wimbledon Common, and it was 
Swinburne’s custom to walk every morning 
from his house to the top of the Common 
and back. It chanced that one morning I 
had been out early bicycling, and I had 
stepped into a shop at the top end of the 
Common to buy a newspaper. Who should 
I come against, leaving as I was entering, 
but Swinburne! He did not see me, and I 
had no thought of disturbing his morning 
meditations. But when I came out of the 
shop, I saw him ahead of me on his way 
home. It was then I noticed his fantastic 


suggestive of anti- | 


glimmered in the dusk _ 
about us, Watts- | 


easy-going indolence | 


after Rossetti’s fu- | 
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Indianapolis 


Where 1,500,000 people do 
their buying 


DEAL transportation centers 

at the Lincoln. From the 
doors a perfect motorbus system 
serves a trading area 150 miles 
in diameter. 18,000 people enter 
the city daily by interurban 
alone. The focal point of 17 
railroads. 
Washington Street 
at Kentucky Avenue 
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manner of walking and heard those profane 
carters laughing at the great man of whom 
they knew nothing. 

As I watched him dancing oddly on his 
way, a profane idea struck me. I remem- 
bered that there was at the head of the 
Common, a short distance away, an old inn 
called the Rose and Crown. I have re- 
ferred to that bottle of Bass’ which was all 
that the protective Watts-Dunton, ever 
thoughtful of his well-being, considered 
good for him. Swinburne, needless to say, 
was no ordinary drunkard; but for him, as 
for so many other poets, strong drink was a 
mocker, and for him, with his orgiastic tem- 
perament, it was more potent and dan- 
gerous than for less sensitive men. Thus, 
as I remembered the Rose and Crown, I 
could not help wondering if, now that he 
was out of the clutches of his friend, he 
might not be inclined to a little human 
truancy. So I hung behind till the inn 
came in sight. 

“Will he go in?”’ I smiled to myself. 

I was not long left in doubt, for, as a 
billiard ball glides into the pocket, the 
author of Atalanta in Calydon suddenly 
disappeared. There was no one but me 
and the carters to see. I laughed to 
think of Watts-Dunton at the bottom of 
the hill; and, after waiting a few mo- 
ments, I myself entered the inn. It was 
one of those old inns in which the tap- 
room is partitioned off into various cozy 
sections. I glanced into one and another 
of them, but there was no sign of my 
illustrious friend. Perhaps I had been 
mistaken, after all. Then, leaning on the 
bar, I ordered my own ‘“‘morning,” as 
Pepys would say, from the gay young 
barmaid, and presently bringing our 
conversation round to the gentleman 
who had entered before me, I remarked 
that I was acquainted with him and 
wondered what had become of him. 

“Oh,” she replied, “the gentleman 
never drinks at the bar.’’ But every 
morning at the same hour, she confided, 
he dropped in and, repairing to a private 
room, punctually consumed a bottle of 
Burgundy, alone with his thoughts. 

Needless to say, he did not fall in my 
estimation on that account. On the 
contrary, it but made him the more com- 
radely human, and I rejoiced, too, that, 
in spite of his friendly jailer, the poet did 
contrive thus to warm his veins with 
that generous ichor. I waited around 
on the grass outside for perhaps three- 
quarters of an hour, and then suddenly 
again there was the divine “Algy”’ once 
more on his homeward way. 

I have said that I ‘‘commenced au- 
thor’ with a book on George Meredith. 
Today it seems to me a very youthful 
performance, as is perhaps not surpris- 
ing, for I was very young when I wrote 
it—too young probably to tackle so diffi- 
cult a master. However, I am proud to’ 
have had the assurance that it served its 
purpose of introducing so great a writer to 
many who at that time had scarcely heard 
his name. For his poetry in particular, 
then unknown except to that ‘‘acute and 
honourable minority’? to whom he ad- 
dressed it, I am glad to think that it did 
some missionary service, as Meredith him- 
self graciously and generously acknowl- 
edged. I mention these details, because it 
was that little book which won me the 
friendship of perhaps the greatest person- 
ality, as certainly the greatest intellectual 
and spiritual influence, of the time. 


An Invitation to Box Hill 


George Meredith is one of the most con- 
spicuous instances of deferred recognition 
in literature. For years Richard Feverel 
and The Egoist found an audience fit, in- 
deed, but pitiably few, and for more than 
thirty years the creator of such master- 
pieces was constrained to plod along as a 
publisher’s reader for a paltry two hundred 
pounds a year. This neglect, borne with 
philosophic courage, not unmixed with 
scorn, was not, however, without its em- 
bittering effect, so that when recognition 
did come Meredith had grown haughtily 
indifferent to it. The neglect of his poetry 
was a matter on which he was particularly 
sensitive, as an extract from one of his 
letters to me will show. I had asked his 
permission to include some of his poems in 
an anthology for which I was doing some 
work. Here is his answer: 


“Box HI, Dee. 22, 1891. 
“Dear Mr. Le Gallienne: It is an old 
apology for unhappy refusals, but true, that 
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I would concede to you what for no other, 
if my objection were not invincible. I have 
declined many invitations of the sort, and 
I cannot give way in this instance. I have 
not really a place in the Anthology; it 
would confound the public to see me in that 
midst, and as I dislike mere collections, 
why should this other annoyance be added 
to the list attending my silly publications of 
verse?—poetical matter, not poems, as it 
has been said. Your Narcissus gave me 
very great pleasure indeed. It is as richly 
garrulous as a May blackbird, limpid as a 
brook, promising masterpieces in the rarest 
style of essay. 

“Tf your wife would honour us with her 
company some day in February, I should 
much like to welcome you both for a night, 
that we may converse. 

“Very truly, 
“GEORGE MEREDITH.” 


EVENING POST 


A brilliant and fantastic talker, one needed 
to be nearer his age and more his intellec- 
tual match, to follow him through his daz- 
zling verbal sword play and whimsical so- 
liloquies. But me he received with a quite 
fatherly sympathy, and soon put me at my 
ease; though, as his talk was exactly like his 
books, elaborately fanciful, yet knotted 
with thought, a thicket of thorn bushes 
hung with sudden starry blossoms, one had 
to snatch at what one could, magnetized by 
the rush and verve of his resonant voice 
and dominated by his lordly manner. It 
was a manner, it seemed to me, slightly 
theatrical, almost affectedly bravura, and 
made one think that he must be very like 
his own Roy Richmond. I reflected, too, 
that Ulysses must have been such a man— 
a tall, lean, rugged fighter, with that far- 
wandered, crafty, searching look in a face 
that seemed to me characteristically Welsh, 
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In another letter he has a similar refer- 
ence to his novels, as well as an affectionate 
reference to Robert Louis Stevenson, who 
was one of the earliest of his disciples: 


“Box HILL, DorKING, Dee. 21, ’94. 

“Dear Mr. Le Gallienne: If you should 
be disposed to come to me the first week of 
January, you will be warmly welcomed, and 
you will help to animate me at least. 
Whether I shall make the return for it, I 
can’t foresee. I have just concluded a 
novel likely to share the fate of my others 
with the reviewers, but the latter part has 
worn me, owing to my state of health more 
than the task. I trust that the report of 
Louis Stevenson’s death may be untrue. 
It is I who should go, not he, who is young 
and loved. The signs of the love are pleas- 
ant. Your faithful 


“GEORGE MEREDITH.” 


At this time locomotor ataxia was begin- 
ning to threaten him, as his handwriting 
perhaps gives evidence, and soon he, the 
mighty walker, who loved especially to 
walk in the rain of a southwest wind, was 
to resign himself to a Bath chair. When I 
first knew him, however, he was still ac- 
tively on his feet. His pretty cottage in one 
of the most beautiful parts of Surrey was 
perhaps the most famous place of pilgrim- 
age in the 1890’s. Thither every week-end 
some of the finest spirits of the day used to 
gather to do him homage. It was, there- 
fore, with no little trepidation that I, too, 
received the royal invitation, one amazing 
morning, to repair thither. 

Meredith was rather an overwhelming 
personality, particularly for diffident youth. 


roughly bearded, high-browed, with keen 
gray eyes and slightly upturned fighting 
nose. An immense intellectual alertness, 


‘that seemed to pervade all his vigorous 


frame, was his most characteristic expres- 
sion. His portrait by Hollyer, now known 
to everyone who reads, is exactly himself. 

Meredith’s talk, as I have hinted, was 
largely of the nature of fantasia. Epigram- 
matist as he was in his writings, it con- 
tained little detachable epigrams, being in 
this respect entirely the opposite of the elab- 
orately built talk of Oscar Wilde. Therefere 
it was difficult to remember. It was like an 
impromptu played by some great violinist, 
of which one can carry away little more 
than the general effect. Thus I can but 
dimly indicate it by a fragment or two 
which I recall from the dinner table that 
first evening. i 

There were several other guests present, 
including Mr. John Lane, who was one of 
the earliest and most enthusiastic Mere- 
dithians, and to whom my little book owed 
an elaborate bibliography, which I now re- 
gard as its most valuable part. Seated at 
the table, too, were Mr. Meredith’s beauti- 
ful young daughter, who then kept house 
for him in his widowerhood, and his son, 
really a very modest young Englishman, 
whom he had a rather cruel way of teasing 
and whom he addressed as “the Sagamore.” 

With a kingly wave of his hand toward 
him, he would say, ‘‘Behold the Sagamore! 
Mark that lofty brow! Stand in awe with 
me before the wisdom that sits there en- 
throned!’” And he would proceed merci- 
lessly to improvise on the sublime serenity 
of wise youth, seated there so confidently at 
the top of the world, till the poor tortured 
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“Sagamore”’ would blush to } 
his hair. I, myself, on a fut, 
was to experience a touch 0 
that relentless mocking ton 
tell later. | 
Meredith was somewhat of ¢, 
of wine and prided himself on 
choice cellar. I forget what t| 
wine was that we drank that 
the fact that one bottle had } 
and stood empty at Meredith’ 
gave him an opportunity for | 
istic fantasia, of which unforty 
remember but the bare ther 
toward the bottle with a mag 
ture, he addressed the maid w) 
us, and who—being, of cow 
with her master’s eccentrie 
broke at once into expectant s| 
“Mary,” he said, “‘you be 
body from which the soul - 
A body without a soul! M 
empty and useless, of no y 
or men! Once full of genia’ 
warmth for heart and brair 
inspiring ichor, the Hymet 
noble talk and soaring thoug 
vite of wit, making of man 
a thing of magic and dream 
dull mortality into the hig 
of invention! But behold it 
low echoing shell, a forlorn 
divine life all poured out of } 
ter in it, no wisdom, no hum 
in it any more forever! W) 
done with it, Mary? A body 
the soul is departed! What 
such? What is there to be 
hurry it out of sight, mournt 
of feasts that are at end ar 
candles?”’ | 
Not all these were his ac 
but such was the gist of the 
way of playing with an ide 
for some minutes he went 
fancy on fancy, till, with af 
of dismissal, he concluded w 
remove this bottle!’’ 


The Wrong Thing t 


On another occasion whe 
him he took me with him up: 
rose behind his garden to wh 
little chalet. of two rooms pi 
situated under the lee of som 
Here he did his writing. Th 
furnished mainly with b 
chiefly filled, I noticed, with. 
German authors. And here, 
forgettable hour or two, here 
chapters of The Amazing Mz 
his latest poem, The Empty 
of the most difficult of his wi 
hard enough to follow even i 
he read, sonorously and rapic 
eye alert for intelligent compr 
his listener, it was a scrambli 
to follow its drift; but Le 
hope, to make some show of, 

and to make some comments no 
lessly astray. Of course, the 
thing was that the novelist wh 
Lucy and Richard by the rivera 
of Love in the Valley should | 
reading to me at all. It was alm 
vening to Shakspere reading Ha 

As we strolled down to the | 
more, I took courage to ask hi 
day he could spare me a piece of 
script, a request to which he ga 
assent. The manuscripts of se\ 
novels, by the way, he left asa 
his gardener, to whom they pro’ 
able legacy. 

Lunch was afoot when we e 
house, and I was to leave by thé 
train. Two ladies, poets who ec 
under the name of “‘ Michael Field 
fellow guests on this occasion, 
remember with gratitude their p 
behalf in the little scene that foll 
were nearing the end of the meal, 
ing Meredith’s promise of a pag’ 
script in mind, I ventured to rer 
it, and with well-meant diffider 
“Of course, Mr. Meredith, I dc 
anything important. I don’t 
don’t expect the manuscript of ' 
or Richard Feverel.’’ And then, 
hour, I added, “Only a little po: 

The ignominy of the moment 
yet. Immediately I realized how 
I had put my foot in it. The air 
grow still as with imminent th 
then, with merciless sarcasm, hel 
lightnings upon me. 

“Oh, I see,” he said, turning to 
guests. ‘Mark you that! Hewar 

(Continued on Page 18 
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»;s done. There was no mending 
that day—and I never got my 


od the whip of his cruel tongue— 
e cruel, I could not help reflect- 
sae I had, as he well knew, done 
albest loyally to champion those 
is he accused me of belittling. 
all, it was only a rather pathetic 
hy deep the iron of unappreciation 
d into his soul. Nowadays one 
vhat doubtfully wonder whether 
e pleased to find that his poems 
d_ore than his novels, which prob- 
sm Love and Love in the Valley 
urvive. 
‘yext visit to Box Hill, Meredith 
ie with his usual kindness; but 
» say, I never revived the subject 
tle poem.” On that occasion he 
a-miniscent vein, and talked much 
nion, whom he admired as a poet, 
yse personality he had little good 
2 told me several anecdotes of his 
aad boorish manners which were 
using. Tennyson, like not a few 
gets irritabile, was inordinately sen- 
riticism. As was said of Byron, 
ai; of the greatest could not console 
r e censure of the meanest. 


te Sting of Criticism 


th, when a comparatively young 
h. visited him in his house at 
n@, and, one morning after break- 
rone out walking with him across 
ws. He had hoped, he confessed, 
1e eat laureled poet might take some 
ly terest in the work he was doing — 
its own sympathy toward young 
$ is generous, indeed—but no! By 
iJhat morning there had come some 
nportant criticism by some quite 
ant person, and Tennyson could 
oiothing else. Meredith described 
s ey walked side by side, Tennyson’s 
vce went booming along the hills: 
lorus says I’m not a great poet! 
oirus says I’m not a great poet!” 
ith got tired of it, and ventured at 
) \press his surprise that Tennyson 
1 nsider the criticism of the insig- 
eecorus worth thinking about. 
/¥s no use, the deep voice continued 
m: “Appolodorus says I’m not a 
ch And that seems to have been 
at leredith got out of his visit. 
er rkable instance of the boorishness 
: anners related also to this same 
se itiveness to criticism. Tennyson— 
ie oem Lady Tennyson were 
$ lunch in a certain great house 
2 1iny distinguished people had been 
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invited to meet them. All were gathered 
together in the drawing-room, chatting 
before lunch, Tennyson taking no part, but 
prowling about the tables on which lay the 
new books of the day, picking up this one 
and that, ignoring his surroundings. As his 
hostess watched him, a sudden alarming 
thought came over her. There had just 
been published a famous book on Tennyson 
by the learned scholar Churton Collins, in 
which he had made a point. of tracking 
down Tennyson’s considerable indebted- 
ness to the classics, quoting Tennyson and 
this and that Greek or Latin author in 
parallel passages. 

Instantly the hostess remembered that 
this offensive book was there on one of the 
tables. She had forgotten to remove it, and 
now in a panic she looked wildly around in 
the hope that it was not too late. But 
alas! Tennyson was already bending over 
that very table. As by instinct he had 
scented out the very book. It was already 
in his hand, and he was glaring at it with 
infuriated eyes. There was nothing to be 
done but to await the event, which was not 
long in coming. Presently with a deep 
grunt of indignation, Tennyson turned to 
his wife, and made for the door of the 
drawing-room. 

“My dear,”’ he boomed out, “I’m afraid 
we must be going.” 

And actually, without a word of explana- 
tion or excuse, they went. Which, to adapt 
what I once heard Meredith say of a picnic 
ruined by sudden rain, as the drenched 
picnickers trailed back over the_hill— 
“Funeral of picnic!’’—was decidedly the 
funeral of the poor lady’s lunch. Next day 
she wrote to Lady Tennyson regretting the 
incident. But still no apologies, and Lady 
Tennyson’s only response was that it was, 
indeed, a distressing occurrence—and that 
Alfred had been ill in bed ever since! 

Tennyson, though affecting to dread ob- 
servation, was none the less no little vain, 
a weakness of which Meredith gave me 
this amusing illustration. Tennyson and 
William Morris were once walking together 
on a road in the Isle of Wight. Suddenly 
in the distance appeared two cyclists 
wheeling toward them. 

Tennyson immediately took alarm and, 
turning to Morris, growled out, “Oh, 
Morris, what shall I do? Those fellows are 
sure to bother me!”’ 

Thereupon Morris drew him protectively 
to his side. 

“Keep close to me,” he said. “I'll see 
that. they don’t bother you.” 

The cyclists came on, sped by with- 
out a sign, and presently disappeared on 
the horizon. There was a moment or two 
of silence, and then Tennyson, evidently 
huffed that he had attracted no attention, 
once more growled out, “‘They never even 
looked at me!” 

Very likely Meredith, with his dramatic 
sense, heightened these stories somewhat; 
but there is little doubt that they were sub- 
stantially true, and characteristic; and 
I myself once heard a story from one who 
took part in it that completely confirms 
them. 
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At one time I rented a little cottage in 
Surrey, some five miles from Haslemere. 
My landlord, whose name was Ward, was a 
modest little man, a builder by trade, of 
some cultivation. He told me that one 
summer two ladies from the North of Eng- 
land had come to visit him and his wife, | 
and, hearing that Tennyson’s house was in 
the neighborhood, expressed the wish to see 
it. Mr. Ward, knowing all the conditions, 
attempted to dissuade them. It was a very 
hot July day, he reminded them, and it was | 
quite a long walk. Also, Tennyson’s house 
was invisible from the road, enshrouded ina | 
girdle of pine wood. Besides, the gate was 
plastered with notice boards warning off 


strangers—not exactly ‘Visitors Will be | 


Shot,’ but words somewhat to that effect. 


Warned Off 


The ladies, however, were persistent. | 


Surely the great poet could not object to | 


their looking at the outside of his house, 
and so on. So Mr. Ward gave in, and they 


started out. After a long hot walk, they at | 


length arrived at the gate, and Mr. Ward 
pointed out the minatory notice boards. 
They could see what they had to face! 
However, if they cared to take the risk, he 
was willing. So they pushed open the gate 
and proceeded along the winding carriage 
drive. 

But they had not gone very far when two 
great hounds came padding round a curve, 
followed by the sound of two sticks on the 
gravel. Then suddenly round the corner 
appeared the bent figure of a tall old man, 
dressed in a great cloak and wide sombrero 
hat. They were in for it, and there was 
nothing for little Mr. Ward to do but to 
face the music. Hat in hand, he ap- 
proached the great man, who stopped short 
and sternly surveyed him from under the 
brim of his sombrero, with deep old weary 
eyes, like an old mastifi’s. Humbly the lit- 
tle man explained that these ladies had 
meant no intrusion, that they were great 
admirers of his poetry from the North 
Country, and being in the neighborhood, it 
had been their great desire just to look at 
the outside of the house where lived the 
poet who had written ‘‘ Kind hearts are more 
than coronets’’—that, of course, they had 
not dreamed of disturbing him, or any- 
thing more than that. 

Meanwhile Tennyson continued to look 
him up and down, and presently rumbled 
in his great voice, ‘‘ Did you see the notice 
at the gate?”’ 

Mr. Ward admitted that they had, but 
that they had hoped that under the cir- 
cumstances—and Mr. Ward repeated what 
he had said before. For a long while 
Tennyson stood pondering, as though some 
great question of state hung in the balance, 
and then at length, with solemn shaking of 
his head, announced his decision. 

“Tt can’t be done!” he said. “It can’t 
be done!”’ and waved them back toward 
the gate. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Le Gallienne. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 


| THE TERROR OF BASCOM HIMLLS 


€ oor of the basket seemed, a mo- 
i ler, to be pushing up under them. 
Gre nodded, glanced at the instru- 
8 cured to the rigging; then, satis- 
yi, the way the balloon was riding, he 
fe the edge of the basket, leaned 
e fortably against the ropes. 
t\ibetter to ride out gusts, unless 
t%0o bad,” he said. ‘‘Of course you 
hk a down gust by dumping ballast, 
Ugust by valving gas. But the point 
» ballast and gas just as long as you 
Ju may need ’em in a pinch, to drag 
of a tight place.” 
Farquhar’s head shook sadly. 
ond me,” she admitted. “But 
ou'd explain it to me. I’m really 
ood at understanding things. Do 
d if I sit on the edge too?”’ 
(> he could hop down to help her she 
sped the guy ropes, just as he had 
» id swung herself up. He resumed 
opposite her. 
glaneing far off over the world, 
1xuriously. ‘‘This,” she exclaimed, 
. iden violence of emotion, “is un- 
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_jatented smile, regally contented 
&etween them, and they lapsed into 
ly comfortable miehaa. f 
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Her head was thrown back against one of 
the ropes which radiated from the heavy 
concentration ring over them, her eyes half 
closed and her red lips slightly parted. Bill 
Squire, who had intended to devote the 
morning to considering the mechanical dif- 
ficulties of mounting an aeroplane engine 
upside down, found that cool thought was 
difficult. His gaze went back repeatedly, 
with no command from himself, to Anne 
Farquhar. 

He had found her amusing and interest- 
ing from the moment she had come tres- 
passing upon the field; and now that she 
was trespassing upon his balloon he began 
to feel a genuine liking for her. That sug- 
gestion of angry petulance which had 
lurked in her expression was gone, as 
though it had dropped away with the cares 
of the world. She seemed delightfully sure 
of herself, sure of her precarious perch five 
thousand feet from earth. 

He admitted to himself, in his appraisal 
of her, that she was doubtlessly a bit hoy- 
denish, and yet it was what one might call 
an exquisite hoydenism. She had an air of 
being not more than ten minutes out of a 
bath, where she had been soaped and 
scrubbed furiously by some Amazon nurse- 
maid. Her tanned skin had a clear childish 


healthiness. Her hands—small and slender, 
but without that suggestion of delicate use- 
lessness which small hands so often have— 
were beautifully cared for. One of them, 
clutching a rope, showed a slight swelling 
of muscle. 

Anne Farquhar’s eyes drifted shut. 

“Don’t go to sleep there,” he pleaded. 
“You might tumble overboard.” 

“T won’t go to sleep,’’ she answered 
slowly. “But I could easily. It’s so glori- 
ously quiet up here.” 

“Was that honest-injun about having 
something you had to think out?” asked 
Bill Squire. 

“Sure enough! But it’s so peaceful,” she 
explained, ‘that things don’t seem impor- 
tant enough to worry about. And, any- 
how’’—she paused to reflect—‘‘I guess it’s 
all decided.” 

“What?” 

Anne considered the matter, smiled to 
herself. ‘‘You’d be surprised,’ she an- 
swered. ‘‘How about your little problems? 
Any luck?” 

“None at all,’’ he confessed. 

“Let’s let ’em blend, then,’’ Anne pro- 
posed. ‘We'll just enjoy ourselves.” 

“Righto!’’ agreed Bill Squire. ‘‘Off on a 
binge! Let’s start with something to eat.” 
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Arch and Ankle Supporter 
If you have weak arches or ankles, 


they will do the same for you. SATIS- 
FACTION GUARANTEED or money 
refunded. Physicians recommend them, 
AT YOUR DEALER'S or sent postpaid 
$1.50 each; $2.75 a pair. State 
shoe size. 
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The Greatest 


RAILROADS 
in the World! 


LAn Acknowledgement by Seattle 


pride in the excellence of the trans- 

continental railroad service to the 
Pacific Northwest. These railroads, which 
have helped transform a wilderness into 
a highly productive region, have no su- 
periors in the world. 

When you travel to Seattle and the 
cool, evergreen Charmed Land this sum- 
mer you will find these forward-looking 
systems have provided a standard of trans- 
portation worthy of the great country they 
serve. 

Seattle, fifty years ago, an isolated ham- 
let of 830 souls and today a terminal of 
four great transcontinental lines with a 
population of 400,000, pays grateful tribute 
to the initiative, the vision and the courage 
of the railroads which have made possible 
the development of the Pacific Northwest. 


Sections of it would be a wilderness today 
if the present restrictive federal and state 
legislation had been in effect a generation 
ago when rails were pushed from the Middle 
West to Puget Sound. 


GS Pete in and sister cities take just 


More Development Needed 


The growing Pacific Northwest needs 
more trackage, extensions, terminals, rolling 
stock. It will take hundreds of millions of 
dollars to finance these vital requirements. 
If the railroads are not allowed to make 
fair returns they cannot borrow money for 
these essential purposes. 


The life of Seattle and the Pacific North- 
west are so closely linked up with the well- 
being of our transportation systems that 
we plead for a national consciousness that 
the railroads, owned by two million large 
and small investors in all parts of the na- 
tion, are vital American institutions de- 
serving fair and reasonable treatment both 
from the public and our law makers. 


World’s Cheapest Transportation 


The railroads serving Seattle and up- 
building this Pacific Northwest give you 
cheaper transportation than railroads in 
any other country. Each summer special 
reduced round trip excursion tickets are 
on sale daily. The low cost of this trip 
will surprise you. 

Come out to the ‘Charmed Land’’ this 
summer—one of the finest railroad journeys 
in the world. You will be a better American 
because you will see a mighty new Empire 
in the making, the Zone of Plenty, the 
Storied Northwest. 


_ Write Room 101, Seatile Chamber of Commerce, 
Seattle, Washington, for free booklet describing Seattle 


and ‘‘ The Charmed Land.” 


Metropolis of 


The Pacific Northwest 
WS) GF 
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Over sandwiches and coffee—sharing the 
cap of a vacuum bottle—they discussed bal- 
looning. Altimeters, vertimeters, stato- 
scopes, gas valves, ballast and drag ropes. 
He interrupted his lecture to remark, “The 
wind’s shifted and we’re heading for the 
Sound. Not so good! We'll try it higher.” 

He made a rapid survey of their position, 
tore paper into little scraps which he set 
adrift, watching their flight. To the north- 
ward, almost obscured in a grayish-brown 
haze, lay the widening expanse of the 
Sound. A faint ghost of a steamer spewed 
out a black plume of smoke which drifted 
toward the opposite shore. 

“T’d rather land on this side,” he said. 
“We're going to get a down gust as we go 
over the bend of the river, then we'll get a 
strong up gust over Sheltonville and ride it 
to about eight thousand feet. We ought to 
find a wind up there that’ll edge us east- 
ward. It’s going to be a fast trip down and 
up,” he warned her. ‘Stand by to travel.”’ 

“Right with you!’’ Anne assured him, 
eyes shining. 

The basket dropped from under their 
feet. The statoscope bubble splashed about 
in the tube and began breaking downward; 
the vertimeter showed them that they were 
dropping in this invisible hole at the rate of 
eight hundred feet a minute. It was se- 
renely quiet, and yet, all about them, was 
the sense of violent activity. Then the 
ropes strained and the basket creaked, and 
their weight upon the floor seemed tripled. 
They had caught the up gust of heat re- 
flected from the sprawling mill buildings of 
Sheltonville and were soaring upward. The 
statoscope bubble reversed itself in agita- 
tion, the altimeter needle commenced to 
climb. 

Bill Squire leaned far out and gazed up- 
ward. He ducked back. 

“We're in for a cloud bounce!”’ he an- 
nounced. 

He caught the valve cord, began to let 
gas escape, checking their ascent. ‘‘We’re 


coming up under the cool side of a cloud,”’ 


he explained. ‘‘Gas’ll contract and give us 
a drop. Just like throwing a tennis ball 
against the ceiling.” 

“Anything I can do?”’ asked Anne. 

“Nope.” 

The shadow of the cloud, between them 
and the sun, came as an instant’s warning; 
then the ropes slackened and the basket 
gave a lurch. They plunged downward, 
almost vertically. It seemed minutes be- 
fore the careening basket decided to remain 
a basket rather than become the tail of a 
kite. 

Bill Squire had tightened the appendix 
cord against the danger of the rapid drop 
causing the lower hemisphere of the balloon 
to cave in; and now, eyes darting to his in- 
struments, he began dumping ballast. The 
sand appeared to float in the air, as though 
gravity had lost its pull earthward. 

The girl, pressed against her own side of 
the basket, watched him silently, intently. 

“Hum—damn!”’ muttered Bill Squire, 
feelingly, as the bounce ended and stato- 
scope showed them they were ascending 
again. ‘You see,’’ he told her, ‘we lost 
both gas and ballast on that play. It was 
bad piloting.” 

She liked that. There was no alibi, no 
excuse offered; just bad piloting. 

“T should have spotted that cloud 
sooner,’’ he went on. ‘“‘Then we'd have been 
able to get out from under. It’s beginning 
to cloud-up aloft and the wind’s hauling 
some more. We’re getting blown out over 
the Sound again, but we’ll go higher and see 
if we can pick off some west wind. Then, if 
we can’t, we’ll come down and ride that in- 
shore breeze to the other side.” 

They climbed steadily until, at last, they 
hung motionless in the cool air at seven 
thousand feet. Bill Squire shook his head 
disgustedly and reached for the valve cord. 

“We could go higher if we shot out all 
the ballast,’ he said, ‘‘but we may need 
that later. Can you swim?” 

ce Viege” 

“T don’t think you’ll have to,”’ he added, 
laughing. ‘I hope not. But I wanted to 
know.”’ He continued valving out, losing 
buoyancy, and they sank toward the haze 
of the Sound, drifting seaward and hunting 
for the lower surface wind which would 
carry them to shore. 

“Do you like ballooning as well as you 
did?”’ he asked. ‘‘ You see, it isn’t all just 
sitting pretty. Sometimes it’s a tough 
game.”’ 

“Anything that’d be just sitting pretty 
couldn’t be much fun,’’ returned Anne. 

The wrinkled green water of the Sound 
slid up toward them slowly. Bill Squire 
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glanced aloft, scowled at the sky. The white 
fluffiness of a few minutes before had be- 
come definite cloud banks, changing from 
a soiled gray to black. 

It had been a race to get down from that 
high stratum of wind which was carrying 
them out to the open reaches of the Sound 
and to reach that lower inshore breeze be- 
fore it died down or was swept away by con- 
flicting currents of air. Now it became a 
contest against the cooling effects of a rain 
storm, which would contract the already 
diminished gas of the balloon and give them 
still less buoyancy. 

“Tf I yell ‘Ballast out!’’’ ordered Bill, 
““T want you to throw over everything you 
can get your hands on—instruments and 
everything else. Wemay get a ducking yet.” 

They had caught the inshore breeze, but 
land was eight miles away and already a 
flurry of rain was splashing about them, 
pock-marking the surface of the water. 

Sand was streaming out in a continual 
brown drizzle, but the needle of the altim- 
eter hung as inert as if the instrument had 
gone dead. They were, for the moment, 
neither gaining nor losing altitude. Coun- 
teracting the ballast which went overboard 
was the shrinkage of lifting power due to 
the cold. They began to settle slowly. 

“Ballast out!’’ he ordered abruptly. 

The remaining sand, empty sacks, 
vacuum bottle, instruments and leather 
jackets spattered down upon the water. 
Anne Farquhar straightened up, looking 
for something more to jettison, but the 
basket had been swept clean. She fell to 
studying Bill Squire’s face. Except that his 
eyes shifted so quickly, surveying every 
element of their situation, he might have 
appeared phlegmatic. It occurred to Anne 
that under the circumstances she might 
well feel some apprehension, at least, of 
danger, if not actual fear. But it was curi- 
ously lacking. There wasn’t even that 
slight quickening of heartbeat she some- 
times felt when she headed Roxy on to- 
ward a particularly tough jump. She felt 
simply—and she was aware that she felt 
it—a blind confidence in Bill Squire. 

She asked calmly, ‘Are we in for a 
ducking?” 

“Looks that way. But we'll wangle 
through. If the rain would stop—which it 
isn’t going to do—we’d stay aloft.” He 
pulled at a cord, and the long drag rope, 
which had been coiled against the basket, 
dropped lankly beneath them. The end of 
it skipped over the water, making a gash of 
white foam. The rope would float for a 
time, relieving the balloon of a little more 
weight. But it was not enough to do any 
good, so he cast the end overboard. The 
rope went into the water with a plop, lay 
like a very tenuous serpent sinking below 
the surface. 

“Come here!”’ ordered Bill. He grabbed 
her arm, pulled her in front of him. ‘‘Bend 
your knees and crouch down!”’ 

She did as he told her unquestioningly. 
She felt his body bear down suddenly upon 
hers, the basket gave a lurch, ropes slack- 
ened and snapped taut. They were stand- 
ing knee-deep in water. 

‘All right,” said Bill. 

She straightened, saw that he was winc- 
ing, nursing his left shoulder. 

‘“’Fraid you'd get soaked by that con- 
centration ring,’ he said. ‘‘Comes down 
like a blackjack.” 

“Did you?”’ she asked. 

“Nothing much.”’ 

The gas bag was lying over, wallowing 
in the water, weaving, bobbing. The big 
concentration ring which had slugged him 
was lashing back and forth, yanking at the 
ropes, dragging the basket fitfully through 
the water. The basket turned and they 
were thrown together on the lower side. 

‘T’ll have to get into the rigging and cut 
loose,’ he told her: quickly. ‘“‘You can 
come with me or stay by the basket. It’ll 
float ten or twelve hours. I’ll come out in 
a boat.” 

She seized his arm. ‘I want to stick by 
you!”’ There was no time for discussion, 
argument. 

“Up you go, then!’’ He stood on the 
edge of the bucking rolling basket, which 
threatened to spill them out at any minute, 
took her hands and pulled her up, boosted 
her through the ropes, holding the ring 
until she was perched upon it. He followed 
her, drew a knife and slashed through the 
ropes connecting the ring and basket. 

The last rope gave way with a pop, the 
gas bag lifted its head and soared up, re- 
leased from the five-hundred-pound sea 
anchor which had been holding it to the 
water. 


“You’re a game kid!” he ga 
His hand covered hers for a 


voice. ‘‘Where do we go fr 
“‘Shore—God willing, and 
luck!’’ answered Bill Squire 
to valve gas, clearing his rip « 
He valved gas as though h 
with the balloon, persuading 
will not to climb too high a 
ocean-bound wind; and theg 
with rain, flabby from loss 6 
ciently ballasted beneath, m: 
a sort of drunken perversity. 
dark gray rim against the li 
the mist, drew closer. a 
‘“‘Wind’s dying, but we'll 
announced. 
“We could swim it from he 
““We may have a chance 
better get those boots off— 
clothes loosened so you can ge 
She struggled with the sog 
by the time the first was off 1 
beach had crawled under th 
gust of wind shook the bal 
them sidelong. Another 
against them, pushing them i 
‘Here goes!”’ yelled Bill. “ 
He valved out again. A 
shoved up directly ahead; th 
the rip cord brought the whol 
lapsing about them in a mz 
fabric and trees. Anne felt h 
up, turned over and pinione 
Squire had his arms about he 
ered, protecting her, draggi 
And, somehow, she found 
that they were strong arms to 
He stood her, in the manner 
puts something right end 
and looked her over. 
All right?” 
‘“é Yep 17? ; 
“How do you like ballooni 
“Great !”’ ¥ 
“‘Shake!”’ ‘ 


It was dusk by the time 1 
farmhouse, persuaded the an 
to drive them, in an equally a 
rig, to the nearest village. 
abandonment to comfort, Am 
slumped down beside Bill 
back seat, head alluringly thr 

““Gee, I’m happy!”’ she br 
mean—really happy!” 

Bill looked down at her, smi 
awkwardly. The impulse to kiss 
with such incalculable rapidity th 
totally surprised to find himse 
He felt her arm slip about him, 
then the other arm. 

The farmer’s voice broke thi 
“‘Giddap, Dolly.’”’ The sleepy h« 
ered in its pendulous lower li 
suaded its legs into a dwindling t 

““Well!’’ exclaimed Anne a litt 
lessly, straightening in her seat. 
been awfully afraid that he wasn’ 
kiss her; then, right at the 
awfully afraid that he was. Bo 
been swept away. § 

“Under the circumstances,” b 
reaching for her hand, “‘it might 
scheme if we knew each other 
Mine’s William Harrison van Dot 
They call me Bill.” ; 

“T know. I’m Anne Farquha 
one of the admiring ei 
came back from the war. Your: 
I went to Miss Dennet’s togethe 

“Anne Farquhar! Anne_ 
He stammered a bit in his ¢ 
“Why, Mary wrote to me—sh e's | 
with mother—when she heard ] 
a place at the Hills—to look you 
tended to look you up, but I’ve 
fully busy, you see, and ——” 

“That doesn’t sound like the 
me,” she interrupted sternly. 
be straight with each other.” 

Bill grinned. ‘How did I k 
protested, “that a gangling, 
shanked kid would grow up int 
satisfactory young woman who 
go up in balloons with me?” — 

“That’s much better,” replied 4 
a sigh of relief. g 

All of which led up to their h 
bound conversation, when they 
whether or not it would be possib 
suade friends and families to 
usual silver candelabra and te 
concentrate on an eighty-th 
foot balloon as a wedding pr 
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In Rainier 
National Park 


The Cody Road 
to Yellowstone 


The eternal silence 
of the Rockies, Glacier National Park 


a 


a2 often dreamed of a vacation like 
évacation that would be a really 
ling, wholly new experience. This 
¢ take it! 


: ‘aiting for you in the American 
lcland—in a glorious mountain 
¢ snow-capped peaks, flower-flooded 
sunny beaches, Alpine lakes, 
sid streams and waterfalls. The cli- 
perfect combination of cool, sun- 
(ys, and nights that call for blan- 
ports without end—golf, fishing, 
a mountain climbing, surf bathing, 
bk riding, motoring, tobogganing. 
Mig cities and excellent hotels. 


n 


«Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR. 
“The Great Northern Ry. 
‘The Northern Pacific Py. 


Evening 
in the 
Montana Rockies 


Down among the islands, Puget Sound 


Come this summer. Come and know 
the thrill of these great scenic features: 


Glacier National Park 
Yellowstone National Park 
Rainier National Park 
Crater Lake National Park 
The Alaskan Tour 
You can visit Yellowstone or Glacier on 
your way out or back. You can include the 
famous Cody Road through the Buffalo 
Bill country, the Columbia River Drive, 


the Spokane country, the 
Oregon beaches, the Puget 


Travel Bureau, Dept. 20-P 
Burlington Railroad Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me without charge the 
illustrated book, 
Wonderland.” 


A vacation that’s a great adventure 


Sound country—or any of hundreds of 
other fascinating vacation objectives. 


Low round trip excursion rates this 
summer. Through trains providing a serv- 
ice which anticipates your every travel 
wish. You can go one way and return an- 
other. (Through Scenic Colorado at no 
extra transportation cost.) Stop off where 
you wish along the way. 


Mail the coupon now for the free illus- 
trated book, ‘“The American Wonderland.”’ 


FREE 
TRAVEL BOOK 


“The American 
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street in Hollywood known in the trade as 
Poverty Row, where movies are made for 
two thousand dollars and sold the next 
morning for three. 

Ollie was a hollow-chested, deep-voiced 
man with a cast in one eye and a perpetual 
smile. He had successfully avoided the 
responsibilities of life and was proud of it. 
When sober, he had earned money easily 
and tossed it away without a thought, and 
he delighted in abrupt and bizarre charities. 

He had drifted to California from New 
York, and after learning the tricks of the 
movies he had slipped into the careless 
habits that later barred the doors against 
him. Studio managers fled when they saw 
him coming, and in the old days it was the 
official custom to lock him in a hotel room 
with a guard and supply him with food 
until the given job was done. With his 
script completed, they paid him off and no 
one would be likely to see Ollie Judge again 
until poverty drove him back to work. 

Even in the days of his disgrace his 
kindly manner never left him; and it was 
quite true, as Gil indicated, that Ollie 
stood alone when it came to devising cellu- 
loid situations of a sad character. 

“T’ll guarantee him,” the star said, to- 
ward the end of the conference. “I want 
him to do this next script and I’ll be respon- 
sible. We’ve had one talk already and Ollie 
knows this is his last chance. He can’t 
monkey with me.”’ 

““You’re getting into something,’ O’ Day 
said warningly. 

“‘T know what I want,”’ Gil replied. 

Ollie Judge came to work. He shuffled 
into the studio, a gawky, ill-kempt figure, 


rf 


be. ALUMERTGOL 


“‘Some Dog!’ Gil Said Admiringly 


and slouched down at the desk in Horace 
Rascoe’s office, which was at the end of the 
line of coops provided for script writers. 

““Where’s your story?” he asked Gil, in 
his husky, rumbling voice. 

“A’m,” said Gil, while the rest of us 
grinned. ‘“We’re a trifle shy on story this 
time and you'll have to come across with 
most of the plot.” 

“What kind of plot?’’ asked the gaunt- 
eyed man behind the desk. 
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“A good plot,” said Gil. “It’s got to be 
a zippy comedy, but it must have pathos. 
I’m laying emphasis on the pathos, and 
you’re here because I know that’s your 
meat.” 

“It always was,’”’ agreed Judge. “If I 
can’t make ’em cry, then they can’t cry.” 

“Tf this picture begins to look good,” Gil 
continued, ‘‘we may stretch it to four reels. 
Slapstick is all right and we’re going to 
sprinkle in plenty of gags, but I want to 
mix up the tears and the smiles. Make ’em 
weep, then make ’em laugh. Get me?” 

“T got you.” 

“Shorty and myself and Parkman will 
dig up the gags. You spread yourself on 
the sad stuff.” 

“©. K.,” responded Ollie. 
story, eh?”’ 

“Exactly.” 

“Put a little girl in it,” suggested Shorty 
Hamp brightly. ‘‘ Maybe she’s a white- 
faced orphan suffering from lung trouble 
and starving in the snow, and maybe I 
rescue her.” 

“Exit,” said Gil, thrusting Shorty out 
ahead of him. ‘Think it over, Ollie, and if 
anything good occurs to you, dash down to 
my office and let me know.” 

Mr. Judge, the retrieved genius, began 
rolling endless cigarettes and evolving. The 
following afternoon he shuffled along the 
asphalt path, pushed into Gil’s sanctum, 
spread himself over a chair and outlined a 
scheme of action. The star’s countenance 
lighted with pleasure and astonishment. 
He beamed upon his continuity man. 

“‘Zeke,”’ he said with hearty approval, 
“‘did I or did I not tell them you had what 
we want? That’s a 
duck cutter of a story, 
if there ever was one. 
Go back and get it 
down on paper before 
you forget it.” 

“*T don’t think much 
OD that, so ohorty 
opined. 

VAGi aoe Clicl. ihe 
wouldn’t beany good.” 

Ollie returned peace- 
fully to his lairand Mr. 
Gilfillan strode in tri- 
umph to the front 
office. O’Day and 
Grogan, both dubious 
about Mr. Judge, lis- 
tened in silence, and Gil 
ran breezily through 
the ground plan of the 
new story—the pathos- 
soaked tale which 
would more or less 
change the fashion in 
comedies. 

“And here’s your sad 
stuff,’’ Gil explained. 
“He’s got a bedraggled 
dog in this story, and 
when he gets through 
with the dog stuff we’re 
going to have a world 
beater.” 

““We’ve used dogs 
before,” Grogan an- 
swered without enthu- 
siasm. 

“Only for comedy. 
Around this cur, which 
is the saddest pup ever 
used in a picture, Ollie 
has woven a story rich 
in genuine pathos. The 
big job ahead of me is 
to find a suitable dog 
and a dog that’s going 
to look miserable 
enough to play the 
Any dog won’t 


, 


““T write the 


Mr. Judge, being 
again assured by Gil- 
fillan that he had un- 
folded a master story, 
proceeded with the 
continuity; and contrary to O’Day’s ex- 
pectations, he behaved himself perfectly, 
came to work on time each morning and at- 
tended strictly to business, betraying no 
sign whatever of his besetting weakness. 

“T told you so,” Gil said complacently. 
“This will make a snappy four-reel picture. 
It’s too good to toss away on two reels.” 

“Thaven’t much to do in it,’’ Shorty com- 
plained. ‘“‘Somebody ought to tell Judge 
that I still work for the studio.” 


“You're getting paid, ain’t you?”’ snorted 
Gil. ‘Any money you take is petty larceny 
and always was.” 

“Read the fan letters if you want to 
know how good I am,” answered Shorty. 
“Tf it wasn’t for me, you’d be right back 
working for the livery people.” 

Horace Rascoe had gloomily and silently 
withdrawn and taken himself off on a vaca- 
tion which was to last until Gil sent for him. 
My own job was gone. With Ollie Judge 
fashioning the tale, writing the script and 
generally in charge, I had no more to do 
thana Detroit horsefly. The Gil-and-Shorty 
company prepared its sets before the script 
was written and it became apparent to all 
that the dream sequence would be the high 


spot. 

“T’ll make that dream thing a wonder,” 
Gil prophesied. “It ought to be a spectacle 
such as you rarely see in any movie, and 
certainly never in a comedy.” 

“‘Great!’’ said Grogan, before he realized 
what the dream would do to the corpora- 
tion’s balance. 

The Grogan and O’Day set designer, who 
never stooped ordinarily to mix with vulgar 
comedies, but devoted himself and his talent 
to the elegant drawing-rooms of high so- 
ciety, was called upon for a superset to 
adorn the dream 
episode. He re- 
sponded nobly. 
There arose pres- 
ently on Stage Five 
an inspiring spec- 
tacle, clothed in 
magnificence and 
costing eventually 
the formidable sum 
of eight thousand 
seven hundred and 
twelve dollars be- 
fore the final pane 
of glass wasin place. 

Gil was proud of 
that set. Never 
before had he, a 
lowly comedian, 
worked with such 
lavish material. It 
contained a castle 
of ancient times 
and a moat with a 
drawbridge, wind- 
ing stairways, 
fluted towers, dun- 
geons, ancestral 
halls, suits of clank- 
ing armor and all 
the panoplied ex- 
travagance that the 
set man and his 
associates could 
find in their picture 
books. When the 
harassed hobo, 
sleeping beneath a 
coal car, dreamed 
he had died and 
gone to paradise, 
this was where he 
landed. With him 
was his faithful 
mutt, the yet un- 
found canine. 
There was contem- 
plated a lively bit 
of business, with 
the hobo demand- 
ing entry to this 
Valhallan palace 
and a celestial 
guard opposing 
him, the guard be- 
ing finally chased 
around the castle 
walls and into the 
moat by the dog. 
A happy abiding 
place was to be dis- 
covered for the ani- 
mal toward the end 
of the sequence and 
the hobo would be 
seen in his moment 
of triumph, riding 
in a palanquin of 
pure gold, sup- 
ported by angels 
and fanned by ex- 
tra girls carrying 
peacock feathers. 
Gorgeous it was, 
and full of joy in 
the contemplation. 


On earth, before the drea m 
began, Ollie Judge had plas 
pathos. Hobo and dog had all t} 
it. They were rebuffed and i 
every turn. | 


first week, because none was wr 
As Gil repeatedly explained, ¢j 
had to be the saddest dog any} 
could rest upon. ae 

“‘Go down to the Mexican sett] 
look around,” he commanded in 
and his henchmen prowled th 
city’s slums, seeking a pathetie 
Shorty Hamp who came to the 


Klump held a string in hi 
drowsing on the other end w: 

dog wreckage beyond the li 
powers of human descripti 
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ontinued from Page 192) 
»,ost forlorn and scandalous mon- 
nad yet beheld. One eye looked 
yne eye looked west and both were 
watery. He was gaunt and his 
sagged unhappily. His hip bones 
» and one seemed fractured, though 
;, His flanks sank in, his ribs were 
1d, worst of all, he was far gone 
mange—so far indeed that it 
4 shame not to chuck him at once 
f mdly gas tank and end his obvious 


Ss 
a 
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dog!” Gil said admiringly. 
dog!’’ Shorty echoed. 

ys just gonna take him to a dog 
jasserted Mr. Klump, “but Shorty 
a; maybe you would want to hire 
fi me. I like this pup and I was 
Hf: him cured up.” 


S yuted. x 
him! I should say we do! This is 
u I’ve been hunting for and no mis- 
that’s his name?”’ 
1s. He’s a mite mangy, ain’t he?”’ 
». that’s why I want him. That 
>. worth money.” 
#3 gonna have him fixed up,” re- 
d fr. Klump, a certain pride in his 
end his mind on financial matters. 
‘ose, if you want to rent him, that 
y from curing him up. What would 
e inking of paying me? a3 
¢ only need him a few days,” Gil 
d taring in undisguised admiration. 
lush through the dog stuff quick 
41 him back to you, Mr. Klump. 
alut fifty dollars a day?”’ 
i!” replied Klump, who had been 
ping days by ten. 
> al was concluded on the spot and 
ayy dog owner departed. 
9 take charge of him,’’ Gil said, 
nthe string to Shorty. 
a} off—lay off!’ Shorty responded, 
niaway. “I’m no hound hostler. 
eo you get that?”’ 
ojre to take charge,’”’ Gil repeated 
yi‘and it’s mighty important. At 
t him sleep in that room off the 
ai'y where the carpenter keeps his 


uy for me you ain’t renting any ele- 
Shorty grunted. ‘‘I thought I was 
0 got a monopoly of that thought. 
ts dog and take care of him.” 
. (amp became official dog tender, 
‘aly, for the life of the picture, and 
s/tered upon his film career without 
ni signs of excitement. He was mel- 
land continued to grow more so. 
n don’t feed him too much,” Gil 
e( “Keep him skinny.” 
e»medy unit attacked the dog drama 
G) shot seventy-six scenes the first 
ie was the studio record. The 
(ened with Hobo Gil trotting along 
yf a freight train and a brakeman in 
ii) On the ground, Bones barked and 
% beside the train and the action 
k and interesting. 
; one of Ollie Judge’s sobby tales, 
ng the efforts of a frayed tramp to 
ie home of his invalid daughter be- 
ed, in defiance of the well-known 
tit tramps never have children. 
she causes of the child’s illness was 
of her beloved dog, the dog nat- 
eing Bones, who. encountered the 
g parent and joined up. 
i@wo of them went along together, 
ith three reels of rebuffs and dis- 
g adventures, splashed with humor 
mdinary Gilfillan brand, and the 
wming, as the star demonstrated, 
* blending of slapstick and tear- 
ng drama. 
race Rascoe’s tidy room, Ollie 
eiled on the script; but after his 
biliant outburst, which resulted in 
¥ tten scenes, the sob expert slowed 
1 d copy came thenceforth in pinches 
diilets. Gil accepted the fifty scenes 
b(an shooting, with full knowledge of 
; 1s to come. Each day at noon he 
t: long walk from Stage Five, down 
farpenter shop, around the labora- 
d into the lane that led to the 
coops, and there he conferred with 
c}it man. 
!’re doing fine, Ollie,” he said daily. 
e}t up.” 


Team set being completed and at a 
: t chilled Vice President Grogan, Gil 
sinto the paradise scenes, and Bones 
the portal guard into the 

horty Hamp was the guard, and he 
y\ a wet morning, in as much as they 
{lozen shots of the dive, long shots, 
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close-ups, high-speed and _ slow-motion. 
Angels fluttered realistically through the 
scenes in the hazy background. Dragons 
spouted alarming tongues of flame, this 
being one paradise noted for its dragons; 
and on the third day Gil set fire to the over- 
head diffusers and all but burned O’Day 
and Grogan to the ground. The Holly- 
wood fire department rushed to the scene 
and saved the studio. 

“How much did that accident cost us?”’ 
Grogan asked his efficiency man. 

“Seven hundred and twelve dollars.” 

Mr. Grogan put the figures down in a 
small book and groaned anew. 

Mr. Ollie Judge justified Gil’s faith in 
him by working steadily to earn the thou- 
sand dollars he was being paid for the story 
and script. He abjured the flowing bowl 
and whacked away diligently until late each 
afternoon. On a certain Monday morning 
he sent a boy to Gilfillan, with whom he 
preferred to deal. Gil appeared and Ollie 
announced with pride that the continuity 
was finished. 

“‘T wrote the last scene this morning, and 
you are going to have an unusual and in- 
teresting picture.” 

“Good!” said Gil. “I’ll see that Grogan 
fixes up your check.” 

“When can I get it?’’ Ollie inquired, hav- 
ing come thus far with Spartan courage and 
without a dollar. 

“Today,’’ Gil promised, moved to warm 
enthusiasm by Ollie’s good behavior. 

At eleven o’clock President John O’Day 
sent for Mr. Judge. 

“You did an excellent job on that script,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘and it is a distinct pleasure to 
hand you this check in full payment. You 
are one of the few writers in this business 
who know the value of real pathos.” 

“Thank you,” Ollie said, taking the 
check. 

Vice President Grogancongratulated him, 
and General Manager Breyton shook him 
by the hand, having previously loathed the 
sound of his name. The tall scenarist de- 
parted from the studio, cashed his check, 
ate his lunch and fell from grace. No one 
knows where he went or what he did, but 
there is evidence indicating that Mr. Judge 
fell off the water wagon at about nine min- 
utes after the stroke of noon. 

He returned to the O’Day and Grogan 
studio in mid-afternoon to pick up his be- 
longings and clear out his desk, and he then 
departed permanently. A young lady ste- 
nographer who stepped into his office while 
he was packing up observed that he seemed 
strange and a trifle mellow in his manner 
and smelled strongly of a quaint old bey- 
erage that veteran steam fitters used to call 
whisky. He left Rascoe’s office with the 
cryptic statement that if a nose bag was 
good enough for a horse, it was good enough 
for anybody. 

Gil speeded up and each day broke the 
former studio record for script scenes shot. 
On the morning following Mr. Judge’s de- 
parture he attacked the sequence wherein 
the dream hobo is borne aloft by cherubs, 
and dispatched Shorty Hamp to the room 
off the laboratory wherein Bones resided. 

“He’s gone,’”’ Shorty said, returning on 
the run. 

““Who’s gone?” asked the star, who was 
desperately trying to make Miss Bessie 
Bellair look and act like an angel. 

“Bones—the mutt.” 

Gil stared. 

“Where'd he go?”’ 

“YT dunno. He ain’t in his box, and I cer- 
tainly put him there last night.” 

Gil walked toward Shorty, who backed 
slowly away. 

“Listen!’’ said the comedian. ‘‘You go 
find that dog and be back here with him in 
four minutes. I put you in charge of him, 
and if anything’s happened I’ll break both 
your legs just above the knee.” 

Shorty rushed off in alarm and searched 
the studio, prying into strange crannies. 
Others joined him in the hunt. The alarm 
spread, and O’Day came out of his office 
wearing a worried air. It was completely 
demonstrated in thirty minutes that Bones 
had slipped his moorings and gone afield. 

“This is a grand little mess,” Gil stated 
when he returned to the use of normal lan- 
guage, and Grogan agreed and added that 
it even contained elements of tragedy. 

“T hope you find him,” he said. “If you 
don’t find him, what shall we do?” 

The star glowered. 

“Well,” he said, trying to remain calm, 
“*T suppose we'd all better get a sharp razor 
and cut our throats.” 

As the afternoon wore on and no Bones 
appeared, the seriousness of the situation 
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became apparent. O’Day and Grogan held 
a conference behind closed doors. Gil 
rushed about in frantic circles, and progress 
on the picture came to a complete halt, be- 
cause there was nothing to be gained by 
shooting further scenes. Shorty Hamp re- 
mained in hiding, fearing not only wrath 
and a wordy chastising but likewise bodily 
harm. 

Twenty-four hours slipped into the void 
of eternity and the studio broiled in exas- 
peration, with carpenters, electricians and 
scene painters hunting the dog. Searching 
parties patrolled the streets of Hollywood, 
pus in vain. That which was lost remained 

ost. 

“This is the situation in a nutshell,’” Mr. 
Grogan announced at one of the emergency 
conferences: ‘“‘ We have already put twelve 
thousand dollars into this pathos picture, 
most of it going into Gil’s extravagant set.” 

“That set was necessary,” the star as- 
serted. 

“No matter. Weare in twelve thousand, 
including the thousand paid Judge. Now 
what are we going to do?” 

“Find the dog,” said Gil, outwardly bold 
but inwardly weak. 

“What if we don’t find him?” 

“We got to find him.” 

“What if we don’t?” 

Gil stared gloomily at the carved ceiling 
and made no answer. 

“Couldn’t we get another dog?”’ 

“No dog that ever lived looked like 
Bones,”’ Gil made reply. “‘And he’s regis- 
tered so often and so plainly in all the stuff, 
even to the close-ups, that the idea of get- 
ting another dog is out before we start. We 
got to get back this particular dog.” 

“‘T looked at the paradise reel,’ agreed 
O’Day. “The mutt’s all through it—every- 
where.” 

“‘ And if we don’t get him back, the set is 
a total loss,” mourned the vice president. 
“This is what we get for listening to Gil. He 


wanted pathos. Well, we got it. If thisisn’t | 
a pathetic situation, I don’t want a cent.” | 


Another dogless day followed, and still 
another, while hunting parties combed the 
town feverishly and brought in disreputable 
canines, hoping among them would be the 
missing pup. The Gilfillan unit remained 
as motionless as the celebrated painted ship 
upon the equally famed painted ocean. Gil 
walked slowly about the studio, a figure in 
disgrace, a guilty character who had unex- 
pectedly cost his employers a large sum of 
money; and Shorty Hamp, the real culprit, 
did all his studio business by telephone, 
being fearful even to enter the grounds. A 
week slipped by, a second week fled. 

Other studios heard of the impasse and 
sent in jocular insults by mail, offering to 
lend any sort of animal desired. Each 
morning Vice President Grogan passed 
through Stage Five and paused before the 
silent paradise set, staring at it with the 
bitter look of a man from whom the milk 


of human kindness has totally departed. | 


Studio cats prowled about the deserted 
ramparts of the noble pile, dust settled upon 
its fluted towers, and the sun beat cheer- 
lessly into its waterless moat. 

“About nine thousand dollars,’’ mut- 
tered the vice president; ‘‘close to ten, 
counting everything—say, about ten. Ten 
thousand dollars’ worth of pathos! Suffer- 
ing buzzards!” 

To add to the general distress of the 
O’Day studio, Mr. Oscar Klump began put- 
ting in frequent appearances, and presently 
asked for Mr. Gilfillan. 

““How’s my dog?” he inquired cheer- 
fully. ‘“‘There’s a mighty useful dog to you 
movie people.” 

““He’s fine,’’ said Gil abruptly. 

“You through with him yet?” 

“No-o. The dog stuff is taking a little 
longer than we expected. We are going to 
need Bones a few days longer.” 

‘Sall right with me,”’ agreed the owner. 
“Only take good care of him. How’s his 
health?” 

“T never knew a dog to have better 
health.” 

“Good. Long as you take good care of 
Bones, it’s O. K. with me. I’m fond of that 
mutt, and if I hadn’t been a mite short of 
money I’d had him fixed up.” 

‘“We are taking good care of him, don’t 
worry.” 

“And speaking about money,’”’ continued 
Mr. Klump, “‘I’d like to get paid for the 
time you used him.” 

“Certainly,” said Gil. 

Mr. Klump left a half hour later with a 
check for so many days’ rental at fifty dol- 
lars a day and happy knowledge that other 
checks were coming. 
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it will pay you to use Grinnell Hangers, 
Try them. Buy a dozen and use them on a 
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ONGHAND is out of date, 

Coronatyping is quicker, 
easier, more legible—and pro- 
vides carbon copies. The latest 
portable Corona has the stand- 
ard four-row, single-shift key- 
board. Corona Typewriter 
Co., Inc., 117 Main Street, 
Groton, N. Y. 
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The gum side sticks instantly and permanently to 
open or enclosed auto tops. Goods match your 
top and side curtain material. Mends all holes. 
Nine years tested and approved. Carry for safety. 
Repairs tubes and radiator hose in emergencies. 
Outfits 25c, and 50c. Long strip across bows 75c, 
at dealer’s; or postpaid from 313 Main St., Cincinnati. 
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BRIGHTON - CARLSBAD | 


Sleepingwear 


Not’ Just Pajamas— 
These Are Different 


T’s not simply that Glover’s Brighton- 
Carlsbads are better than ordinary 
pajamas. They are, of course. Made 
big and roomy for comfort, so expertly 
tailored they make you feel we//- 
dressed, of handsome materials that 
wear, wear, wear. But more than that 
—they have exclusive improvements 
that make them, admittedly, the 
most comfortable ever designed. Ask 
to see them at your favorite store. 
If you don’t find just the style or 
material you want, write us. Take a 
minute and a post card to say, ‘‘Send 
me Eight Magic Hours”—a great in- 
vestment in comfort and satisfaction. 
H.B. GLOVER COMPANY 
Dept. 23 + Dubuque, Iowa 


Just as fine 
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, 400, are Glover soft-collar- 
s-for-a-purpose 
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Without Cost! 


VER can have your 
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day Evening Post 
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U.S.A.) during your 
spare time. Build up 
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own! 


Write Today to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Sales Div. 


619 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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“This has got to end,” Mr. O’Day an- 
nounced to Gil. ‘‘We are not going to pay 
fifty dollars a day for a dog we haven’t even 
got around the studio. It’s bad enough 
without that.” 

“Well, what are we going to do?” Gro- 
gan asked. 

“Find him and finish the picture, ” Gil 
said grimly. “AS far as it goes, it’s a cork- 
ing good movie.’ 

“You got us into this, Gil,’ President 
O’Day said reproachfully. “‘And look at 
the cost. Those two reels have set us back 
twelve thousand, anyhow, and they aren’t 


. | worth a dime.” 


“Thirteen thousand,’”’ amended Grogan. 
““There’s but one thing to do,”’ Gil stated. 


| “We will have to advertise for him—put an 


advertisement in the paper.” 
“Why didn’t you think of that before?’’ 
“T did,” said Gil. ‘‘Don’t worry. I 
thought of that before, and I thought of 


| something that goes with it too.” 


| and it brought results. 


| studio, either, 


The advertisement appeared the follow- 


| ing morning, a carefully worded statement, 


with full description of the missing mutt, 
Before ten o’clock 
Oscar Klump sent in his name and Mr. 
O’Day sent for Gil. 


“T knew this was coming,’ Gil said mis- 


erably. ‘‘But there wasn’t any way out 
of-iti”’ 

They waited. 

““So,’”’ said Mr. Klump, entering and 


keeping his hat on, which was a new touch 
in his manner, ‘‘you lied to me. Bones is 
lost, is he?’’ 

“He certainly is,’’ Gil said. 

“All right. This is strictly up to you, 
and you find him. You lost him. That dog 
is a rare dog and J think a heap of him, and 
through your carelessness he’s gone. So 


| | where do I get off?” 


“We intend to find him.” 

“See that you do,” snapped Klump, in 
whose very tones one might detect a note 
of belligerency. ‘“‘Because if you don’t, I’m 
here to announce that I’m gonna sue this 
corporation for fifteen thousand dollars, 
which is the value I put on my dog.” 

“How much?”’ Grogan asked in pain. 

“Fifteen thousand bucks. There ain’t 
many dogs like Bones.” 

“There ain’t fifteen thousand in this 
” answered Grogan. ‘You 
get out of here.”’ 

“T’m warning you,’ muttered Klump, 
reaching for the door. ‘‘Bones, alive and 
well, or fifteen thousand smackers. And 
maybe more. I’ll see my lawyer about it.” 

This news spread—word that Gil had 
finally plunged his kind-hearted employers 
into a nasty lawsuit. 

“He wanted pathos!” Grogan howled. 
“Make ’em weep! Now look at us!” 

“It was an unlucky day when I said yes 
to that enterprise,’ mourned Mr. John 
O’Day. “Well, live and learn. From now 
on, I run my own business without help 
from comedians.” 

“And we've got a lawsuit to keep us 
company,’’ moaned his partner. “‘We had 
everything else in the world, and now comes 
a suit, which we will probably lose.” 

Dogs arrived at the studio in droves, 
packs, flocks and shoals, answering the 
newspaper appeal; but none of them was 
the missing one, which had apparently dis- 
appeared off the face of the earth; and not 
one of them resembled Bones or looked like 
him sufficiently to justify going ahead with 
the ruined movie, using a new canine. 

In mid-afternoon a stranger appeared, 
carrying a copy of the newspaper. 

“Who are you?”’ asked the gateman. 

ea My name is Hall. I want to see Mr. Gil- 
fillan.”’ 

He was presently admitted and Gil 
glared at him. 

““My name is Hall,” repeated the new- 
comer. ‘‘Is this on the level about the five 
hundred reward?” 

“Yes,” said Gil. ‘‘You think we adver- 
tise for the fun of it?” 

“Get the money then,” said Mr. Hall. * 
“T got your dog.” 

“Where is he?”’ 

“Out in the car.” 

“Where'd you get him?’’ 

“He was brought to my place.’ 

“How do you know he’s the dog we 
lost?” 

“Tnever make mistakes about dogs. And 
furthermore, he answers the name of Bones 
when you call him.” 

‘So do nine thousand other dogs,” 
Gil irritably. 

“Likewise, he was the mangiest dog in 
the world when he was brought to me, and 
besides that you can’t fool me about dogs.” 


said 
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“‘Let’s look at him,” 
have it over. 

He had been disappointed by so many 
hopeful dog-bringers that he had not the 
slightest belief in the confident stranger. 
They arose, passed down the lane, picked 
up Shorty Hamp on the way and went 
through the gate, Gil gloomily silent and 
Mr. Hall still airy. Just outside the bars 
the procession passed Mr. Oscar Klump, 
who apparently had returned for further 
discussion about his proposed lawsuit. 
Klump was haying trouble with the gate- 
man, who had the reputation of being the 
sourest, dankest, dreariest and most pessi- 
mistic creature in California. 

“Have you found my pup?”’ Klump de- 
manded. 

“No,” said Gil, hurrying by. 

“T want to see you, Mr. Gilfillan.” 

“Wait till I get through with this man.”’ 

Halfway down the block from the studio 
entrance a small closed automobile stood 
beside the curb, and thither Mr. Hall led 
Gil and Shorty. 

““There’s your dog,”’ he declared, open- 
ing a door and pointing within. 

Gil stepped off the curb to look. Shorty 
passed around the car and peeked through 
the glass. 

“What are you trying to do?”’ Gil asked, 
turning in wrath. “‘Kid me?” 

“There’s your dog,’’ the man repeated in 
firm, even tones, and Gil glared at him. 

Inside the automobile, with a collar 
around its neck and a dangling chain, was 
as fine and handsome a dog as ever won a 
blue ribbon and had his picture taken with 
his mistress holding him aloft. His skin 
was smooth and glossy with the true radi- 
ance of perfect dog health. His hair was 
short, to be sure, but it was high-grade hair, 
worthy of a thoroughbred. His ears were 
short and shapely and had evidently been 
clipped, and his rounded flanks betokened 
plenty of beef bones and dog biscuit. His 
tail was brief and straight, whereas the tail 
of the decamped Bones was a crooked and 
disreputable appendage and rather long. 

““Pshaw,”’ said Gil, using another word 
meaning the same thing, and preparing to 
go back to his studio, “‘why don’t you peo- 
ple have a little sense instead of wasting 
my time? The dog I advertised for was a 
mangy wreck, not a prize winner. Did you 
read that advertisement, or can you read?”’ 

“This is your pup,” insisted Hall, “and 
I know it. Sure he had the mange. Only he 
ain’t got it now. Why ain’t he? Because I 
cured him, which is my business. If there’s 
anybody in America knows mange, I’m the 
man. I’ve written a book on mange.” 

Gil stared again in bewilderment, first at 
the contented canine and then at the man 
who brought him. He moved nearer the 
car and studied the beast at close range. 

“Shorty,” he said, “tell that guy Klump 
to come here.” Mr. Klump appeared in- 
stantly. ‘‘Isthat your dog?” Gildemanded, 
pointing into the car. Mr. Klump stared in 
astonishment. 

“Certainly not,” he said. ““My dog —— 

“Call him.” 

“Come, Bones,” said Klump, and the 
animal raised its head and leaped blithely 
ee its owner, for it was indeed Bones, the 


"E My good gosh!”” Klump gasped. “By 
golly, it’s him! Whatever did you do to 
him?’ 

“T cured him, of course,’ said Hall 
proudly. ‘“‘Here’s who I am 

He handed out professional cards, which 
stated in precise English that Mr. Hall 
owned and operated the Bide-a-Wee Hos- 
pital, an institution for small animals, and 
it was there, obviously, that Bones had been 
renewed. 

“Where the omitted-double-blank-triple- 
left-out did you get hold of that dog?” Gil 
stormed, bewildered and yet beginning to 
believe. He realized as he talked that the 
overhauled animal, Bones or no Bones, was 
totally without further value to the crip- 
pled movie. 

“Man brought him in and asked me 
would I fix him up, and I sure did. He 
agreed to pay me two dollars a day, but I’m 
satisfied with the five hundred reward, and 
let the other go.” 

“What man?” Shorty asked. 

“A kind-hearted fellow named Judge,”’ 
said Hall, and Gil started violently and 
half swallowed his cigarette. 

“Judge?” he said. ‘‘Not Ollie Judge!” 

“Him and no other. Tall man with a 
kind heart, especially about animals, be- 
cause after all this wasn’t his dog, as he said, 
and yet he was willing to pay me two dol- 
lars a day.” 


said Gil, anxious to 


“T should say it wasn’t his!” Gil, 
“Ollie Judge brought you that pu 
“Yes, sir,” said Hall, “and it gh 
how he loves animals, even if he wa 
mildly ossified at the time. He 
right here in Hollywood for som 


studio.” 
“For this studio,” said Gil feeb 
on with the news.’ ha 


“He quits his job,’”’ Hall cou 
prised at the interest in his narratiy 
he comes out of his office that d; 
home—little lickered up, but 
speak of—and walking out of 
comes on a sick and miserable 
right there before him with the: 
Gil groaned afresh. 

“Get it over with,” said Shorty, 
“Mr. Judge picks up this st: 
waif in his arms and personally = 

down the street to my hospital 
ean believe me or not, when he w 
“Tn E 


my place with this dog the 
streaming down his face.” 

“ol believe it,’”’ said Gil. 
itys 

“He pays me two dollars a dy 
this friendless pup and cure him 
leave it to you if I did or not. I, 
know the mange. Hall on Mange 
me. Judge didn’t leave the mor 
that’s all right with me now, seei 
the five hundred.” % 

“Come on,”’ said Gil, just aboye 
per. “Bring the dog in so Mr. 
see him. He’s going to want t 
dog.” 

“T’m coming too,” added 
who had been standing by in 
miration of the miracles of mode 
““He’s my dog.” 

Gil dismally led the way and 
gan"proving to O’ Day with pencil 
that the studio would probably h 
by the sheriff within six weeks. 

“Here’s Bones,” Gil said abrupt 
ing to have it over with. ‘This mi 
him in his hospital.’ 

Vice President Grogan looked 
mutt, sat down, wiped his spec 
had a fresh view. 

“That’s not the dog you u 
set. ff : 

‘Same dog.” K’ 

‘: What—what good is he to us1 

“No good,”. Gil admitted. “ 
slightest good in the whole wide w 

*“Who got him cured up?” 

“Ollie Judge,’ said the star. 
Ollie did it, all by himself. You bet 
out a check for this hospital ma 

“All I have to say,” Grogan 
choking as he reached for the cher 

‘is that you started out to make 
and you did, Gil. You sure did. tf 
unmanly, I’ 'd sit down now and W 
about four dollars’ worth of first-m 
Who gets this check?’’ 

“JT do,” said Hall briskly. 
obliged. ” 

‘T’ve got some coin coming too 
Mr. Klump brightly. ‘‘How many 
it now, at fifty aday? Let’s see — 

“Sure,” said Grogan bitterly. ‘ 
the hall and see if there’s any mor 

Gil moved out quietly throug 
door and left the executives to thei 
One week later he was hard at wi 
new two-reel comedy, a comedy 
the faintest trace of pathos; am 
stick and no dog in it. A boy can 
set with word thet he was wante: 
long-distance telephoxe, and Gil fol 
the office. 

“‘Hello!”’ he said. 

els this Mr. Gilfillan?” a voiee. 

false 

“This is the police station at 
Mexico. There’s a friend of yours | 
here, pretty sick, and he says to ca 
and you'll get him out.”’ 

““What’s he in for?”’ 1 

“Disorderly conduct and creati 
turbance.” | 

““What’s his name?”’ | 

“Ollie Judge.”’ 

Gil’s hair seemed to move sligh’ 

“Ollie Judge, hey? And he sa} 
friend of mine?”’ 

“Yes, and that he’s feeling pr 
and you'll get him out.” 

Gil paused. 

“How many cells have you got 
jail?’’ he asked. 

“Twenty-seven.” 

“Go back and tell that guy I 
dies in all of them,’ said Gil. 

Gilfillan returned the instrume 
hook and smiled for the first tim 


weeks. a 
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are interested primarily in the development 
of their present tools. 

Force of habit and natural human con- 
servatism do not dominate scientific men 
in the same degree that they affect others, 
because the scientist is by nature an ex- 
plorer. He risks what he has to find some- 
thing new; the vast majority of the human 
race must hold tight to present possessions. 
Shortly after a new invention appears, 
thousands of men are able to duplicate the 
original model; comparatively few would 
ever improve it. 

Traditionally, the manufacturer and the 
inventor have served entirely different pur- 
poses, and in that fact lies the basis of their 
instinctive prejudices and hostility toward 
each other. One serves the tangible, visible 
world immediately around him, and with 
the tools at hand. The other serves the 
future and a far more general public. Some- 
times he doesn’t come even that close to 
earth—he is looking for abstract truth; 
practical inventions, if any, are by-products. 

Because of this detached attitude, the 
greatest inventors and scientists invariably 
frighten people. Most of all, they frighten 
the men whose industries are destined to be 
revolutionized or perhaps wiped out of ex- 
istence. Consider for a moment, in this 
connection, the introduction of synthetic 
dyes and what that did to thousands of 
agriculturists who were engaged in growing 
the plants from which dyes had been made 
for hundreds of years. Those people went 
broke. 

The person who profits most from scien- 
tific achievement is always that remote, 
inarticulate fellow called the general pub- 
lic. He takes whatever you give him, usually 
without expressing thanks, and promptly 
forgets. One thing must be said for him, 
however—he pays cash. But he isn’t a 
warmly human, affectionate sort of person. 
Apparently he will pay tribute to a burglar 
just as willingly as he pays a surgeon for 
saving his life. He’s a cold, practical, 
clammy person with whom few fall in love. 
But the scientist serves him tirelessly. In- 
deed he is ruthless in his disregard for the 
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individual manufacturer because of his 
weird affection for that ice-blooded crea- 
ture, the general public. 

For the sake of brevity, let us deal with 
an imaginary but typical case. We will 
assume that 100 skilled men work 100 days 
in order to produce a certain article, using 


in the process $100 worth of raw material. 


An inventor comes along and shows how 
ten men with ten dollars’ worth of raw ma- 
terial can perform the same operation in 
ten days. That puts the old process on the 
junk pile, but the manufacturer who uses 
the new one is delighted. 

Being an individual and therefore given 
to emotion, he says to the inventor, “You 
are my friend and I am your friend. You are 
making me rich and J am making you rich. 
Let us congratulate each other and encour- 
age marriages among our children.” 

Imagine his astonishment when the in- 
ventor replies, “‘I have a new process by 
which one man and one day and one dol- 
lar’s worth of raw material will get the same 
results.” 


The Example of Tiberius 


Many a manufacturer before the present 
era of scientific merchandising, facing such 
a situation, has replied, ‘‘Let’s take that 
new process out in the back yard and bury 
it. We’re doing well. Why worry?’’ There 
are legends in nearly all industries of valu- 
able processes having been lost in precisely 
that way. For instance, it is related of the 
Roman Emperor Tiberius that he beheaded 
aman who came before him with a process 
for making nonbreakable glass. Certain 
provinces paid their tribute in glass, and 
it was extremely valuable, both because of 
its rarity and fragility. Tiberius saw very 
little profit for the emperor in glass that 
wouldn’t break. He was in the glass busi- 
ness, but rather lacking in the modern point 
of view. With national distribution and 
better advertising methods, he might have 
made more money out of glass than out of 
government, but he didn’t see it that way. 
At any rate, he followed precedent. 


As a striking example of the opposite 
course, manufacturers of electric-lighting 
supplies are constantly at work trying to 
give more light for less money, and with 
each new economy the demand for electric 
light shows an increase. Theirs is now one 
of the biggest businesses in the world. The 
cheaper and better they make their prod- 
uct, the more they sell, not only in kilowatt 
hours but in dollar returns. 

This interesting situation has something 
to do with the new friendship between in- 
dustry and science in the electrical field. 
To digress for just a moment, it also has a 
great deal to do with the modern revision 
of ancient theories about socialism. At one 
time socialists contended that machines 
merely enriched the few and actually in- 
creased the poverty of the many. Except 
in a few places, they have been forced by 
the overwhelming testimony of the bald 
facts to abandon that theory. They still 
argue that the worker doesn’t get his fair 
share, but they had to give up the plea that 
he was worse off than before. 

The new alliance between invention, 
science and manufacturing is still quite 
young, so young, in fact, that very few 
persons realize the breadth of its scope. It 
is my purpose here to point out the extent 
of the alliance rather than its brilliant 
achievements. Consequently, a large num- 
ber of industries will be mentioned briefly, 
with what may seem inadequate emphasis 
upon those whose accomplishments are 
greatest. This course is necessary, because 
volumes could be written about any one of 
the three conspicuous leaders. These lead- 
ers are the electrical, chemical and metal- 
lurgical industries. I name them as leaders 
because they have taken the final step in the 
partnership with science by making pro- 
vision for research in pure science as distin- 
guished from applied science. There are 
now more than a few well-equipped labora- 
tories in this country where a college profes- 
sor, for instance, would be permitted to 
spend his sabbatical year, if he cared to, 
conducting experiments of no known prac- 
tical value. This is particularly true of the 


electrical field. One large comp 
ploys annually from 400 to 600 g 
of technical schools and permits: 
change jobs very frequently, in 
find something they like to aol L 
half remain employes; neverthe 
company considers this general Polir 
while for the advancement of scienj 
cation. The recruiting of emplo 
secondary consideration. 

For the most part, industry se 
practical applied science, but it w 
be able to achieve that desire, nc 
how hard it tries. 


more. 
future, though the scientist die for | 
sequently, having bowed to applied 
industry has, in effect, no matter 
directly, bowed also to pure scienc(| 
industrialists may not know this, | 
will admit it in time. With a litt 
time, they may follow the _exampl 
present leaders by appropriating ft 
the advancement of pure science, a 
the gambling risk as to its future 4 


Salaried Scientists 


Recently I discussed this subjec 
member of the board of directors 0 
the largest manufacturing corpora 
the world. He said: 

“We have ten or twelve interna 
famous scientists on our pay roll. ] 
know what they are doing. Ato 
one of them was measuring electrc 
least, that was the way I unders 
Our point of view, briefly, is that 
long run the results of this worl 
profitable. From a strictly busine: 
of view—or even, let us say, froma 
point of view—I would still defe 
course on the ground that we canr 
sibly stop scientific investigation; tl 
we had better keep in touch with t 
guard lest it march over and destroy 

Volumes could be written on the 
achievements in any one of five o1 
dustries, but the wide scope of this 
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x. best be shown by discussing 
n icuous examples. Let us begin 


1 War demanded such enor- 
nies of this metal that a slump 
je after the Armistice. A little 
4 “ee years ago there was formed 
sand Brass Research Associ- 

is merely a clearing house 
‘eh technical problems are re- 
Jentific staffs, usually of the 
fested companies. Both pro- 
jae larger users of copper pool 
niic resources in this way. In 
saccording to trade estimates, 
4, consumption of copper has 
re than 100 per cent. Part of 
due to the work of scientists. 
¢: larger portion of their work 
dectly in codperation with the 
4\f this business, but some of it 
9 nstance, experiments are now 
o determine the effectiveness 

protection for marine piling 
»-ain little water animal called a 
ousy little bug destroys scores 
‘dollars’ worth of piling every 
- d be too expensive to cover the 
hopper sheets, but preliminary 
4 showed that the bug in ques- 
ke the taste of water that had 
oiact with copper. Immediately 
is wrapped copper wire around 
is and began to observe results. 
t/r piles they put copper bands 
n{izes and at different distances. 


ilvill be worth a few million dol- 
»/pper manufacturers and vastly 
aiothers directly concerned, in- 
hizeneral public. 
| staffs long ago performed sey- 
vous feats for the copper busi- 
e them is to dissolve copper ore 
gi then gather the particles of 
ectrically charged metal plates. 
u’ of copper recovered from ore 
istly larger than before this 
yi devised. 
igt not suppose that the business 
bananas calls for very much 
ill, but quite the opposite is 
 anana leads its own life, hum- 
: iay be, and has a whole code of 
customs. During a sea voyage 
nireathes; if not, it isn’t a highly 
taana on arrival. Scientists have 
t\ist what sort of air the banana 
ijhy. As a result, the mortality 
9) bananas on the high seas is 
tiay, and the survivors are pro- 
te’ cheaper for the consumer. 
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y1e young giants of modern in- 
31 few are taller than the beard- 
heement. It also has its staff of 
‘tiiners. I shall mention just one 
0 r 300 things they are doing for 
@; was born with a gray com- 
hi; is well enough in some places, 
ays desirable. Today it can put 
(ferent colors than a flapper, or 
tle marble. In addition to hard 
ais at artistic achievements. To 
_|\\familiar with cement, coloring 
sim very simple; but it isn’t. 
Iquite temperamental. In its 
ai some imposing piles of it fell 
Gise it had been mixed with im- 
_ Many of the same pollywogs 
strouble in the human stomach 
2}e strength out of cement. 

[\\e most important articles used 
$| industries is alcohol. At least 
ferent kinds are produced for 
aise, but until about three years 
@7as very little pure alcohol, ex- 
tenty dollars a gallon. At the 
irst production pure alcohol was 
eng scientific achievement of no 
; It ranked as a clever 
l ick, and tiny bottles of it were 
S)ntists. Today pure alcohol is 
4< cars at about one dollar a gal- 
Sastly more useful than ordinary 
;ause it contains no water at all. 
best that had previously been 
4-0 reduce the water content of 
(5 per cent. For most purposes 
aquate, but whole new fields of 
= vere opened when the last trace 
ras removed. Next to water, al- 
‘? most important solvent known 
“and it is, of course, very impor- 
ne chemically pure solvents. 
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So many things are being done by scien- 
tists in the automobile industry that I shall 
mention only one subject of investigation 
here. From the viewpoint of the engineer, 
quite a bit is known about the performance 
of the gasoline engine; but the chemist 
looks upon that field as dark and unex- 
plored. He knows in a general way that a 
charge of gas explodes in a cylinder when 
the spark hits it, but he doesn’t know pre- 
cisely what takes place. Both the chemist 
and the engineer agree that it ought to be 
possible to get a great deal more power out 
of gasoline than is actually obtained at the 
present time; but the chemist thinks he 
will point the way to at least thirty miles 
to the gallon just as soon as he can find out 
what goes on in the cylinder while the 
explosion is in progress. 

The mention of gasoline engines suggests 
the varied activities of technical staffs em- 
ployed by the oil companies. From the 
practical point of view, one of the most im- 
portant things they have done is to blend 
different grades of oil for different uses so 
that the engine may have enough light oil 
to function promptly and enough heavy 
oil to give power. As a result of their work 
along these lines, some of the refineries now 
mix with their gasoline various chemicals 
derived from sources other than petroleum, 
in order to increase the efficiency and power. 
One of these chemicals is derived from lead. 


Cracking Petroleum 


The scientific staffs are also constantly 
at work devising improvements on the 
methods now in use-for cracking petroleum. 
This process is an achievement of pure 
science, and the story of it is not greatly 
different from a detective yarn. The clew 
in this case was the theory that gasoline 
resulted originally from heat and pressure. 
If that theory is true, said the scientist, 
then more heat and pressure applied to the 
crude petroleum ought to develop a higher 
gasoline content. Accordingly experimental 
plants were built, and the outcome proved 
that the scientists had guessed correctly. 
Cracking petroleum doesn’t mean taking 
out the known gasoline content; it means 
changing the chemical nature of petroleum 
and actually producing gasoline that did 
not previously exist. But for this process, 
the well-known bugaboo of gasoline famine 
would long since have arrived. 

Scientists are intensely interested in crude 
petroleum and feel that they know very 
little about it. Theoretically, they say, 
there is no reason why it shouldn’t make 
excellent butter, lard, sugar, starch and 
even proteins, as well as gasoline. However, 
most of us will be just as well pleased to 
learn that none of these products has yet 
been developed. Lubricating oil still claims 
most of the greases in petroleum, but here 
again pure science finds an unanswered 
problem. Why do these greases attach 
themselves with such persistence to metals? 
We all know they do, but the chemist 
would like to know why. When he finds out 
in his own way, it is not at all improbable 
that lubrication will become a science. He 
has already poked his theories and test 
tubes into crude oil until when he gets 
through with it nothing remains but coke; 
but there is no way of guessing what he’ll 
turn up next. On one subject, however, 
I have found him incurably optimistic. He 
doesn’t think there is any chance whatever 
for your automobile to lack fuel—anyway, 
not while he keeps his head. 

The business of killing meat animals, 
freezing the carcasses and selling them to 
butchers doesn’t at first glance appear to 
demand a scientific staff; but some ex- 
tremely interesting work is being done at 
present in and near packing plants. For 
instance, it may interest the consumer of 
bacon and eggs to know that the pleasingly 
decorated container in which his sliced 
bacon arrived at the kitchen door was 
packed in a room in which the air was ab- 
solutely free of bacteria. It doesn’t require 
many words to make that statement, but 
it is none the less a very neat achievement. 
Recently the packing plants have been 
called upon to march in step with scientific 
advances in a totally different field. 

You may, perhaps, have heard quite a 
bit of conversation during recent months 
about glands. Doctors and surgeons have 
been looking into glands and finding some 
interesting secretions. Also they have dis- 
covered that insulin is valuable as a remedy 
for diabetes. They go to the packing plants 
not only for insulin but for several other 
gland products, so that these establishments 
now have gland departments. There wasn’t 
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anything else to do about it. In addition 
to the buyers of beefsteak, the packers also 
number among their customers the manu- 
facturers of photographie film, who de- 
pend upon them for gelatin. Now there 
are a lot of things that can be done with 
gelatin. For instance, it goes into jelly, 
ice cream and glue. In fact, the demands 
for different kinds of’ gelatin became so 
complex that the scientific staffs had to in- 
vent a delicate little machine called the 
gelometer. By the use of this machine each 
customer gets the kind of gelatin he wants. 
Incidentally, gelatin is not made out of 
horns and hoofs, as commonly reported, 
but out of the white fibers of connective 
tissue which are found for the most part in 
fatty tissue and bones. 

Pure science is very much interested in 
refrigeration; also in the composition of 
meat. A scientist doesn’t hesitate to look 
at a quarter of dressed beef and ask, “What 
does that consist of?’ They are a queer 
lot, so they enjoy packing plants. 

The tanning of leather is another indus- 
try that has enlisted its scientific staff 
within comparatively recent years, though 
tanning is one of the oldest arts. Oddly 
enough, however, the scientists haven’t 
yet demolished the old foundations. They 
can tan leather much more quickly than 
anyone’s grandfather ever did, but they are 
not yet satisfied with the performance. 
Thus far their greatest achievement has 
been to analyze and test the various ma- 
terials used and thus save the old-fashioned 
tanner from expensive and needless errors. 

Marvelous improvements are now being 
made in the quality of glass. Many living 
persons remember when the cheaper grades 
of window glass were rather foggy and fre- 
quently contained bubbles. The present 
efforts tend mainly in two directions, one 
to make ordinary window glass approxi- 
mately as good as plate glass, the other to 
achieve better results in coloring. 

The most notable recent achievement in 
coloring is a new ruby glass which gets its 
brilliance from a waste product of copper 
refining. It is not necessary to travel far 
in order to see a specimen of this beautiful 
bright-colored glass, for it is already in 
general use for automobile tail lights. Other 
comparatively recent developments are 
glass cooking ware; glass wool for insula- 
tion; and ‘‘transparent steel,’ which is a 
special sort of glass, arranged in layers. A 
two-inch plate of it will withstand a machine- 
gun bullet. Scientists have long been trying 
to produce malleable glass. There seems to 
be good reason for believing that this is a 
lost art; eventually we may be able to 
bounce a glass tumbler on a tile floor. 


Science and the Metals 


Science is already well established in the 
metal industries. A great deal more is 
known about the component parts of steel, 
for instance, than of either coal or petroleum. 
To the scientist, a white-hot furnace spout- 
ing iron is a mere pot of dough. He burns 
out of it the impurities that are undesirable 
and, along with them, elements that are 
required, so he replaces the latter in the 
quantities called for just as a housewife 
puts lard in dough. 

The commercial value of aluminum rests 
almost entirely upon the work of scientists. 
After inventing the means for recovering 
it, they next perfected processes for harden- 
ing the metal and thus extending its useful- 
ness. Until this was done the demand was 
very limited, and the price about ten times 
as high as it now is, but greater demand 
opened the way for economical production. 

Something of that sort remains to be 
done for another excellent and plentiful 
metal—nickel. If more of it were used, the 
price would probably be lower. 

Rubber, as we encounter it today in an 
automobile tire, is a very distant relative 
of the sticky mess that flowed out of a tree. 
The processes that it undergoes in the 
course of manufacture effect changes of 
such a fundamental nature that one can 
say with approximate accuracy that an au- 
tomobile tire is a product of the laboratory. 
Its relation to crude rubber is remote. Or- 
dinary rubber would serve for glue on a hot 
day and crack like glass on a cold day. 

Each time that census figures are made 
public showing the amount of perfume 
used in this country, surprise is expressed. 
One cannot avoid wondering where all the 
flowers are grown that must go into its 
manufacture. For the most part they are 
not grown. Except for the rose and a few 
other exceptions, flowers do not make good 
perfume. So long as there was no other 
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source for these pleasing odors, the world 
had to worry along on small rations of 
sweet smells. The principal source of per- 
fume is the chemical laboratory. For raw 
material it is not even necessary to have a 
delightful aroma. The chemist attends to 
the little matter of rearranging molecules 
so that the odor becomes delightful. This 
statement may arouse suspicion, but vir- 
tually all perfumes as finally delivered are 
not only harmless but excellent antiseptics. 

Nowadays a plant manufacturing paper 
consists of little more than a group of chemi- 
cal plants operating as auxiliaries to one 
another. The work of their technical staffs 
has also made it possible for these plants 
to produce artificial silk and rubber as well 
as guncotton and other cellulose products. 
However, the paper industry has for a long 
time been struggling with a very difficult 
and interesting problem growing out of the 
enormous quantity of material it wastes. 
Paper, of course, is made by cooking wood, 
saving the fiber and washing away approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the original tree. 
This heavy percentage of waste flows off, 
held in solution by thousands of tons of 
water. It is estimated that about 4,000,- 
000,000 pounds of wood disappear annually 
in this country alone in this way. A large 
number of products could be salvaged from 
this wooden soup, but the cost is so high 
at present that thus far approximately 
nothing is being done. 


American Dyes 


The most dramatic work of science co- 
operating with business has been done re- 
cently in building the American synthetic 
dye industry. This country was very rich 
in coal tar, and there were enough scientists 
to begin operations; but they lacked prac- 
tice owing to the fact that Germany, pre- 
vious to the war, had produced three 
quarters of the world’s supply of synthetic 
dyes. Nevertheless, they began operations. 
With some colors they were instantly suc- 
cessful, with others they failed repeat- 
edly and won a bad reputation for their 
firms. Gradually, however, they made 
progress, until at present 96 per cent of the 
dyes used in this country are American 
made. In 1914, according to the United 
States Tariff Commission, seven American 
firms produced 6,619,729 pounds of dyes. 
In 1923 eighty-eight American firms pro- 
duced 93,667,524 pounds, which was an 
increase of nearly 30,000,000 pounds over 
the preceding year. The price has decreased 
from an average of $1.26 in 1917 to an 
average of 5414 cents the pound for 1923. 
About 18,000,000 pounds of American dyes 
were exported last year. The capital in- 
vested in this business is approximately 
$125,000,000. 

There are now very few dyes not obtain- 
able from American firms. The speed with 
which this development was accomplished 
is shown by the fact that 175 new dyes were 
announced by American firms during 1923. 
Among these are many that Germany never 
produced and presumably doesn’t know 
how to produce. Imports from Germany 
reached about 3,500,000 pounds in 1920 
and rose to more than 4,000,000 pounds in 
1921. Since then they have been declining 
and are now under 3,000,000 annually. 

This whole industry is founded upon a 
waste product of coke ovens that was once 
so offensive as to be the subject of legisla- 
tion declaring it a nuisance. Literally hun- 
dreds of valuable products are now recov- 
ered from coal tar, but pure science is still 
puzzled about it. I shall mention here just 
one phase of the mystery. It is that slow 
coking with low degrees of heat produces, 
in the tar, contents entirely different from 
those found when higher degrees of heat 
are used. Apparently the possibilities of 
coal are less than half known. 

It is in this industry, and the electrical, 
where pure science works side by side with 
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practical science, that some ¢| 
amusing situations arise—amusg, 
to the layman. The relation «j 
tical scientist to his friend aer| 
is more or less that of a detecti 
to him to know what to do wit} 
harvest from the unknown. 7) 
he tries to answer might be s 
“Now that we know it, what 

with it?’’ The answer to one sy 
produced the mercury engine, 

Scientists have long been jy) 
boiling or vaporizing all sorts of 
metals. They like to reduce 
their gases in order to see wh 
made of. In the course of these; 
they boiled mercury, among |} 
other things. Now it happen; 
cury is very responsive to he; 
duces a vapor that will operat 
engine. This doesn’t interest thi 
ing on pure science, but the pr 
began to speculate on the fact 
is plenty of mercury and no 
reason why it shouldn’t be used| 
cipal difficulty they encounte| 
confine the vapor to the engir 
known method of packing pipe 
do this. 

They overcame the difficulty 
every joint of the engine. The 
ready to produce power with ap} 
one-quarter the amount of coal 
an ordinary steam engine. 

But there is another feature 
cury engine perhaps equally ir 
the vapor from the exhaust is 
condenser where its high tempi 
duces superheated steam. Th 
the way, can be cooled in a 
denser and produce ordinary s 
first mercury engine was insta 
Hartford Electric Light Compa’ 
ford, Connecticut, during 1928 
success demonstrated, larger | 
now being designed. 


Changes Unwelcoi 


I mention this achievement 
may some day take its place in 
of the age-old quarrel between 
industry. It may mark the ne 
relations between the ancient « 
it does, the fame of the mer 
will be far more enduring in t 
tion than because of its mecl 
ciency. In all probability it wi 
gine, have its day and pass 0 
fact will remain that it was pr 
company primarily interested 
velopment of other kinds of px 

And why is that interesting’ 
scientists say that one of them 
ing characteristics of manufact 
they will never do anything re’ 
Historically, it is true. At the] 
it is at least partly true. Ho 
going to remain true is a matter 
tion. In scientific achievement 
cal value the future seems to be 
to the chemist and nearly ev 
does is astounding. We may a 
kind of pulley, but the ordinary 
ily grasps whatever idea is beh 
so with the miracles of chemist 
they are becoming as commo! 
It is not at all unusual nowac 
technical staff to undertake rea 
of atoms in a basic material 
achieve utilitarian results. Th 
many meta: is now disclosed k 
X ray, which shows whether 
are properly placed. If they : 
no need to bother with tests fot 
drops of acid. 

Already the men of science 
their mysteries part of the fa 
performance for thousands of t 
hard-headed business men. 
future, almost anything seems ] 
cluding the possibility that 
enemies may become firm frien 


“Storm Brewing,’ Sitka, Alaska 


, one dreary place to another, 
els not in, is at least to get out 
a1 by the time you are firmly 
¢y rut, hope revives; the same 
same eager exchange of an- 
s/[t is the consul’s own fault if 
aws blanks. The Department 
ds the view that the best work 
congenial surroundings and 
; put the right pegs into the 
s/2olitics has nothing to do with 
sess efficiency record is either 
.3:on the trail or the bright star 
es 0 success. 
j pe of the service is unbelieva- 
jow no detail of it that is un- 
_yery step an official takes is in 
law or regulation, and records 
nis. A lawyer or merchant, at 
to his pocket or reputation, 
less with transactions or rec- 
; zovernment never. The State 
se does not expect detail work 
ofal after a certain apprentice- 
diasteful filing and recording are 
ecy conditions on an experienced 
often, indeed, as to constitute 
‘gious existing objection to the 
ice. 
is. simple remedy for this. If 
uld permit salaries for clerks 
to be paid to non-American 
nidle-aged consuls who think 
ome brains would be spared 
ied mechanical duties, and 
n¢ can citizens, who accept clerk- 
1{) a year, would be spared much 
T se young men cannot live on 
ri) unless in isolation or with un- 
leal, and easy credit often leads 
» (bt. If illness, leave of absence 
r \prives the consul of their help, 
dcheir work; and if they are in- 
irompetent, he is at their mercy. 
ficnt foreigners, locally resident, 
a(almost everywhere. They are 
, entail no cost for transporta- 
be -adily replaced, are not forced— 
erican clerk, even against his 
9 aintaining some kind of social 
idiave no secrets to betray. A 
is is confidential files closed even 
nécan clerk, as is also the cipher 
tit objection falls. 
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diapped by Salary Laws 


ricanization of the service is 
| j»per; but where should it end? 
einitor, the office boy? That 
2 ‘natical adherence to an ideal. 
t ist, the under clerk? Congress 
H long as the salary does not 
LQ) per annum. But these youth- 
nissistants, if they are any good 
S évays seeking another job witha 
tee For most of them, $2000 a 
i epresent the peak of ambition, 


e).ould rise to this by merit, they 
e rmanent. This slight change 
iwnot a change of principal, but 
'diaximum wage, would quite dis- 
» 


ely increase the efficiency of 
e¢oring content to consuls in the 
*s—for nothing I have said ap- 
12 higher positions—and save 
from being lured abroad on 


ni 
mages, 

d great advantage the foreign 
fis is the opportunity of meeting 
ngoeople. So broad is the halo 
ir; ands the head of the youngest 
y embassy that intelligence and 
lv mind will bring him in touch 
gat in the arts, in statesmanship 
n¢ In far lesser degree, the same 
; but even a consul, in his 
jrough the world, may make 
Wating mental contacts. An 
hirofessor, who did not care for 
| said to me that the’sole advan- 
1 was the chance it gave its 
tr}; meeting big-brained people. 
| thout wealth, may meet all the 

hes to his city; and in Europe, 
@ Is within a few short hours of 
ng capital where he may, if he 
re and some social initiative, 
ting affiliations. 

atic side of the foreign 
ossible, and always will be, 
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(Continued from Page 41) 


to do the best work or to get the most out 
of this attractive career without a private 
income. Success in business is usually in 
part achieved by founding friendships on 
common interests; but now and again 
great ability may bring success to a lone 
hand. But a hermit diplomat could not 
succeed; and if he is poor, he is forced to 
break one of the cardinal rules of life. He 
must habitually consort with richer folk, at 
the peril of sycophancy or bankruptcy. 
The extreme instance of an effort to end 
illogical conditions is to be found in the 
instructions of the Soviet Government to 
their foreign representatives to refrain from 
social relations with colleagues of other 
nations. This fanatical policy is doomed to 
ultimate failure, but it is inspired in part 
by perception of this hard fact—that no 
government will ever pay $10,000 a year to 


a secretary of embassy, and that no secre- | 


tary in a great capital can hold up his end 
on less. The Department of State will no 
doubt assign its men without looking into 


their pockets; but unless these pockets are | 


lined, the young man who aspires to a ca- 
reer of diplomacy is planning for a life of 
endless petty and narrowing worries. His 
position is set out with more wit than deli- 
cacy by Washington hostesses, who call 
young attachés at the various embassies 
the bread line. 


On the Social Warpath 


Wealth, power, initiative, stern business 
battles, civic conflicts, lifelong intimacies— 
these are denied to the foreign-service offi- 
cer; but there are compensations. To 
many temperaments, it is pleasant to be on 
a hilltop and watch the fierce struggle in 
the valley. No matter how long a diplo- 
mat may remain in a capital or a consul 
stay in a city, no matter what intimacies 
either may form, no matter what political 
predilections either may conceal, they are 
observers always, denied participation by 
the nature of their office. 

I was appalled by the hatreds born of the 
general election on the first Home Rule 
Bill. These were deep and lasting. Life- 
time intimacies were abruptly severed, old 
friendships cut short. I lost no friend, but 
my weekly whist table was broken up. As 


I was the only consul of career in Bristol, I | 
think I may truly say that I was the only | 


man among 400,000 people whose daily 
affiliations were not more or less altered by 
the political passions of the hour. My 
friends were regrouped, that was all. A 


Conservative would be sure to trump his | 


Liberal partner’s ace. 
The consul has no competitor. 


commercial life and his wife exempt from 
the antagonisms of social progress. A lady 
who had expanded with her husband’s suc- 
cessful career told me that she had shed her 
friends three times before she got to the 
top in her Western city. 

“What do they think about you?” I 
asked. 

“T’m not worrying about that,’’ she an- 
swered. “I had to do it to give my daugh- 
ters a chance to marry well. Were they and 
I to stick in the $3000 set while my husband 
was with the $30,000 a year lot? No; I 
fought without gloves for my aims, just as 
he did for his. And I’d do the same over 
again. Oh, I wielded the tomahawk all 
right.” 

But a consul’s wife need not go on the 
warpath. With a good manner and some 
social talent, she may select her friends in 
any foreign city, and she is not expected 
to be competitive in her entertainments. 
Tacit allowance is made and cutlet for cut- 
let is not demanded. 

I once gave a merchant a lift in my pony 
trap. As we passed the offices of one of his 
competitors, he shook his fist at the sign. 

“All right, my friend,” he muttered with 
profound contempt. He repeated this be- 
fore another office. 

““What’s it all about?”’ I asked. 

.“Smith,” he answered, ‘sacked me 
thirty years ago. Brown has done me dirt 
at every chance. My last year’s balance 
sheet was made up today and my profits 
are $130,000. I’ve beat ’em both and 
they’ll know it all right.” 

I expressed my genuine astonishment 
that the first thought over the proof of a 


l Hence | 
his life is free from the jealousies incident to | 
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“It was not like this 
in the olden days” 


THERE was a time when taking castor oil 
disturbed the whole family! You rebelled. 
Mother coaxed. Father threatened. Finally 
orange juice came to the rescue. 


That was in the olden days! Today you 
can buy areally tasteless and odorless castor 
oil of highest purity and greatest medicinal 
value—Squibb’s Castor Oil (Tasteless)— 
a castor oil that remains tasteless and 
odorless. 


Squibb’s Castor Oil has been purified by 
special processes. It has none of the dis- 
agreeable features that mark the ordinary 
product. It is one castor oil that the whole 
family will find easy to take. 


When you buy requirements for your 
medicine cabinet insist on Squibb’s Castor 
Oil (Tasteless) and other Squibb Household 
Products. Each Squibb Product is distin- 
guished by points of superiority which you 
will instantly recognize and appreciate. All 
Squibb Products are made to meet the most 
exacting demands of the medical profession. 


Be sure to get: Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil 
(palatable, vitamin tested), Squibb’s Epsom 
Salt Special (slightly effervescent, palat- 
able), Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda and 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. At drug stores. 


For those who prefer it—Squibb’s Castor Oil, Aromatic 


Ask your druggist today for an entry blank 
to the Squibb Healthy Baby Contest. 


SQUIB 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, Manufacturing Chemists 
to the Medical and Dental! Professions since 1858 
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illustrated and described. Get 
this book before buying a trunk. 


WHEARY 


CUSHIONED TOP 


Wardrobe ‘Trunks 


You can see, in leading luggage shops and department stores, 
the new 1925 models in Wheary Trunks; 
styles, finished in washable Fabricoid, sills. cretonnes; 
serviceable, beautiful linings. 


The “Continuous 
Dust- proof Valance” 
is anew Wheary fea- 
ture. When the trunk 
is closed, this valance forms an air-tight 
and dustproof joining. The daintiest 
apparel is safeguarded from soiling, no 
dust can enter your trunk. 


The “Inner Locking Device” is another 
important Wheary invention. 


AMERICA'S FINE 
WARDROBE TRUN 


Lock” 


| WHEARY TRUNK COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Send me your free book, ‘‘America’s 
Finest Wardrobe Trunks.” 


New Trunk Book FREE! | 
Wheary Trunks and their in- | Name ......... 
genious and exclusive features ees 

ree 


You'll find many new, exclu- 
sive, patented features not 
found in any other trunks; 
things you’ve wanted. 


There are no better trunks 


It re- 

leases, or locks, all 

drawers by opening 

or closing the lock in the top drawer. 
This Wheary system anchors both 
sides of each drawer to the steel drawer 
slides riveted inside of trunk body. 


Wheary “Multiple Control Master 
gives absolute protection. 
Contains the Wheary patented seal- 
ing device. 
automatically clinches a keyless lock-" 
ing mechanism and secures the 
trunk at eleven points. 
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Snapping the lock shut, 
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successful self-made career should be vin- 
dictive. 

“Lucky consul,” he said; “outside of it 
all. And yet, I don’t know. There’s unholy 
joy in getting even. Watch me next year!” 

I watched, but all I saw was a bigger 
house, bigger dinners, bigger diamonds on 
the wife’s fingers, and ultimately affec- 
tionate exchange of kisses with the wives 
of the two competitors. He had arrived. 
The hatchet was buried. All was peace. 
But the next year his profits were enor- 
mous. He bought an estate in the country, 
where city supremacy meant nothing; so 
they must begin again at the foot of the 
social ladder. They are still struggling. 
Perhaps it is worth while, as so many do 
the like; but the consular career is safe 
from any such temptation. Consuls are 
free from wounds incident to competitive 
life and their wives escape many of the 
heartaches of ambitious women. 

It is a legitimate attraction of the foreign 
service that you are somebody. High talent 
or much money, or sometimes heredity, is 
required in your home town to make you a 
prominent citizen; but in your foreign 
community you are a marked figure and 
enjoy without effort some of the attributes 
of power. It does not matter that you have 
not the power or that it is your Govern- 
ment and your position to which the police- 
man touches his hat; you thrill to the 
salute if you are young and human. It is 
pleasant to open the ball with a visiting 
princess, or to hear nine guns thunder when 
you leave your country’s battleship, or to 
have a king tell you that he has met you 
before, naming the time and place. He 
doesn’t remember, of course; but you are 
important enough to be on the card index. 
You may not have been great at baseball, 
but you enjoy pitching the first ball to a 
duke at the bat, with Papa Spalding be- 
hind him, while papa’s two nines grin at 
W. G. Grace, king of cricketers, as he knocks 
sky balls about. 

You enjoy being asked to Paris ‘‘to meet 
Monsieur Bartholdi, on the occasion of his 
completing his colossal statue Liberty En- 
lightening the World, or in taking the chair 
when Henry Ward Beecher—yes, as far 
back as that—lectures in your town; or 
giving a dinner to Nansen or Admiral 
Peary or Colonel the Honorable William F. 
Cody; or in playing tenpins all night with 
Sir Henry Irving, on a rare occasion when 
he laid aside his stately dignity; or in con- 
ducting Happy Fanny Fields over a cathe- 
dral; or shambling on hands and knees in 
a medieval chapel with a distinguished 
ambassador, searching the worn stones for 
tablets marking the graves of his ances- 
tors—typical instances, these, chosen at 
random out of hundreds that flash to 
memory. 


Hands Across the Sea 


Philosophers will tell you that you are 
small-brained to find continuous enjoy- 
ment in vicarious honors. Eager seekers 
after wealth or political prizes will tell you 
that you are squandering abilities which 
might earn high rewards. But you, follow- 
ing a career which offers to a slender purse 
many of the advantages of wealth and 
traveled leisure, are content tosmile. You 
serve your country with a unique direct- 


ness. Your country’s flag flies over your 
office. Your country’s coat of arms is on 
your walls. Your chief in Washington is so 


far away that you fancy yourself your own 
boss. You cherish the useful and invigorat- 
ing idea that you are somebody, doing 
solid service for your country. 

The American ambassador in London 
has for audience the English-speaking world, 
with occasional echoes filtering in transla- 
tion to other tongues. The keen-eared 
among his hearers are the representatives 
of home journals antagonistic on partisan 
or personal grounds. 

“There is nothing I can catch hold of,” 
said a disappointed newspaper man to me, 
after loudly applauding a charming ad- 
dress; but I saw afterward that his editor 
had twisted a,sentence on which to found a 
vitriolic editorial. 

As the matter must be noncontentious, 
the aim is to say nothing in the most ef- 
fective way; but Mr. Russell Lowell ex- 
hausted the fount of language in doing this 
and no successor so happily and continu- 
ously talked Hands Across the Sea with 
variations. A sentence lingers in memory. 

“T will not say ‘Mater pulchra, pulchrior 
filia,’ he said; “but I will say that in the 
countenance of the daughter you may dis- 
cern the lineaments of the mother.” 


Can you beat that for 
gance? Mr. Lowell’s task 
of all, for the Irish question 
ing his later years. He was t 
and honored by the British pe 
great influence was subtly 
ish political leaders and the ] 
days when a revolutionary 
financed across the sea was 
spurts, there was an air of un 
the social gatherings at w 
the representative of the Ur te 
to be drunk. A common lang 
mon origin, a common law 
grazed all over the common ur 
age was short. No wild ass ey 
his heels and strayed over 
facts, but these facts were baht 
of most listeners. e. 

Sat we face you,” said 
to me, ‘“‘and have a thun 
we shall get a knife in toa 
antagonistic Europe. But why 
allowed to suffer in peace and 
chuck all this dosset about 


Lowell’s Oration on. 


Dorset butter is of suprem 
and the expression ‘“ chucking 
came from the highly success! 
Boys, produced in the 70’s. 
so deeply dislike extravagant 
consider the usual American 
excessive. a 

It was in 1883, I think, that 
Lowell asked me the way to V 

“Take the 2:40 train at F 
I answered, “and get out at 
Somersetshire.” ba 

“And do warriors fight : i 
dine on inexhaustible wild b 
and stay dead till morning? 4 

“Tt is a museum where bust 
worthies perpetuate memorie: 
Your Excellency is expected t 
sculptured Fielding, with appr 
monies.’ 

That essay, delivered at Ta 
address, may be justly a 
Lowell’s most finished p 
Fielding was overshadowed 
deacon Denison, Lowell’s delig] 
an amused press, and a local | 
knew more about dairy pro 
about the father of the En 
transformed this Fielding fes 
glorification of cheese. Ar 
son, vicar of a parish near Taj 
national figure through his 
fight against the Tractarian mi 
friendship for Gladstone and } 
of forthright language. His fe 
local cheese and he had on hi 
under glass, a piece which had 
forty-one years. This interest 
toric relic, still edible accordin 
server, was shown with a high 
distinguished visitor. Lowell, m 
built his post-banquet speech, 
cheeses and there were brave 
wit over this product of the h 
of Taunton Deane. So it fc 
local papers condensed the ess 
speeches in full and wrote  t 
about the cheese. 

No American representa 
has won the place which he hel 
estimation. He was a kind of | 
them, ari his lightest word ea) 
His successor, Mr. E. J. Phely 
regard for legal talent, andl 
ability shown in the fisheries 1 
but to the general public he we 
than an honored name. On hi 
in 1889, a farewell dinner was | 
by the Lord Mayor of Lond 
Egyptian Hall of the Mansion | 
City was said to have containe 
the most brilliant and represer 
ering ever assembled under its? 

Though this splendid ovatic 
vation, the cause of much | 
among embassies and legation: 
appeared to be a spontaneou 
was in truth a detail of Brit 
Office policy. a 

The Irish matter continued 
ternational irritant and the ° 
the decade had culminated in 
dismissal of the British 
Washington. The necessity al 
this dismissal were underst 
but the Sackville incident, natu) 
inflamed antagonisms. Britis! 
unflagging in seizing every 
press good will. Important V 
icans were paid great attent 
cables hummed with accou 

(Continued on Pa, 
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had quietly gone forth to render 
vevhich should please the American 


me, ‘‘Across the water, I am only 
‘ain. Here I am forty-six states 
territories under one hat.” 
tally, Twain was much_better 

England than Holmes. I heard 
ou ily taken to task one night at the 
or wasting his talent on exposing 
kes of Fenimore Cooper, still read 
id with pleasure. On that same 
ily enough, a patriotic Welshman, 
sdo the neck in the legends of the 
»c.on.and the Red Book of Hergest, 

Niaey attack on A Yankee at the 
(King Arthur. Twain, little accus- 
_ eriticism and born without rev- 
vas genuinely interested in this 
ic to a long dead writer and, as he 
c. king who had never lived. 
riarn to the Phelps’ dinner. 

‘ord Mayor, Mr.—afterward Sir 
Whitehead received “from high 
ejan intimation to the effect’”’ that 
1; could not single out for special 
t:representative of any one country. 
e City express the national senti- 
4 a farewell dinner? It could and 

ch of the 300 guests had achieved 
th.g; what I had achieved, it is 
to explain for modesty’s sake, was 
,viition—the sole requirement, after 
orny dinner. On arrival, I slipped 
.4d watched the scene. The Lord 
orn his bullioned robes, was welcom- 
u(;s whose names were announced in 
id.ear voice by the liveried servitor. 
it s lordship were grouped guests who 
he the new arrivals and clapped 
s | they heard familiar names. 
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\ell- Arranged Applause 


[i Lord Chief Justice of England’’— 
aus; “Sir Arthur Sullivan’”—wild 
a “Mr. Russell’’—moderate clap- 
f( Bull Run Russell, the veteran war 
pie “Mr. Morley’—a most 
greeting for this writer and rising 
sin; “the Lord Chancellor’’—a re- 
tfi salvo; -‘“‘Mr. Gilbert’’—tumultu- 
ajlause; ‘‘Mr. Somers’’—a silence, 
10 dy knew Mr. Somers. 
ejember this Mr. Somers, whoever he 
bly crossing that ten feet of desert 
len silence, conscious that 200 pairs 
ef great men were fixed compassion- 
>| him, while their owners wondered 
i dickens an unknown had crept 
njthem. The lonely traveler shook 
ly;zhe hand of the Lord Mayor and 
dato obscurity behind the massed 
s the great and successful. A lesson 
unlity, this reception. 
3i Edwin Arnold’”’—loud acclaim to 
ecor of the Telegraph and the author 
n(Light of Asia; then I gritted my 
nnd followed: ‘‘Mr. Lathrop”—to 
asmishment, vigorous clapping. 
w, sure that I was mistaken for some- 
y se, but that applause was the most 
e that ever came to me. Then I 
id;hat Fred Penfield, United States 
(sul general, afterward to be diplo- 
gent at Cairo and ambassador to 
had organized a little clique of 
rans, that no fellow countryman 
il cross that strip of hall unwelcomed; 
ny thought, that. 
Egyptian Hall at the Mansion 
S s 200 feet long, 80 wide and 60 high, 
ii dining capacity is 300. It is usually 
h one long and eight transverse 
on which the massive civic plate 
beneath the light of seventy-five 
liers. It is a glittering and attrac- 
‘ht, but it is history, tradition and 
«tion which make its gatherings 
t At the court end, the West End, 
jon, all is heredity. At the Mansion 
a successful individual achieve- 


{iy lord mayors have built their great 
ys from nothing. They serve but for 
and their duties are principally cere- 
1 and decorative. One lord mayor 
e after retirement that he had not 
t one friendship away, formed dur- 
year of office. He had felt himself, 
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he said, merely an unconsidered unit in a 
long procession marching to the just glory 
of commerce, a mere prop on which to drape 
the robes of a great tradition. Some lord 
mayors are less genuinely modest. I re- 
member one who went across the Channel 
and visited in semistate, with some of the 
trappings of office, a town in France. Here 
he made a speech which touched on inter- 
national relations and was criticized with 
such sharp severity by the London press as 
to recall him promptly to the square mile 
over which he nominally ruled. 

At this dinner to Mr. Phelps he got off an 
epigram which has lived ever since; and 
after thirty years, I saw it quoted with 
proper credit in a London newspaper. 
Making the excuses for shortcomings which 
are inevitable in a farewell address, he 
wound up by saying, ‘“‘ He who never makes 
a mistake, never makes anything.’’ In the 
course of a lifetime I have been present at 
the delivery of but one other sentence which 
became current coin for a generation. 
Lord Long of Wraxall, then Mr. Walter 
Long, shortly after the South African War, 
said, ‘“‘We have muddled through some- 
how.’”’ For some reason unperceived by 
me, this utterance, true of all wars, excited 
hot criticism and the man who drove rabies 
from England for once in a long and useful 
life tasted unpopularity. 


Browning’s Bitter Retort 


Robert Browning was a guest at the 
Phelps dinner and was the object of special 
interest by reason of his lately printed bit- 
ter sonnet on Fitzgerald, the creator of the 
English Omar Khayyam. 

Fitzgerald’s letters had just been issued 


and contained a sentence which I quote |-' 


from memory and which might perhaps 
have been omitted, as Browning still sur- 
vived: ‘Elizabeth Barrett is dead; no 
more Aurora Leighs, thank God.” The 
poet’s harsh retort ended thus: 


“Were yourself alive, good Fitz, 
How to return your thanks would task my 
wits. 
Kicking you seems the common lot of curs, 
While more appropriate greeting lends 
you grace; 
Surely to spit there glorifies your face— 
Spitting from lips once sanctified by hers.” 


The last of these Mansion House dinners 
which I attended was that given to Mr. 
Choate in 1905. The consular service was 
beginning to be reorganized and it became 
impossible for a simple consul from the 
country to appear at gatherings to which 
colleagues were not asked. I had achieved 
my ends by no other means than knowing 
the ropes, and I could no longer pull these 
with impunity. 

I am glad that I made these chances for 
myself and recall with vivid pleasure brief 
chats on these occasions with Browning, 
Thomas Hardy, William Black, Lecky, 
Kipling and a hundred others important 
in the world of artistic or material achieve- 
ment. I recall with amusement informa- 
tion given to me at one of the banquets by 
an elated successful man, somewhat cynical 
of mind and blunt of speech. 

“T saw H. R. H. last week,’’ he said— 
meaning the Prince of Wales, after Hd- 
ward VII—‘“‘and he said, ‘ would you 
like a honor?’ and I said, ‘Very much, your 
royal ’ighness,’ and he said, ’Ow about a 
C.B.?’ and I said, ‘I think it ought to be a 
knighthood; I think I’ve earned that, sir,’ 
and he said, ‘You shall ’ave it.’”’ 

Misplaced h’s are most uncommon now, 
and the general spread of education leaves 
no chance for comedy to make gibing con- 
trasts between the courtier and the citi- 
zen or between the lady of the court and 
the mistress of millions who never had a 
grandfather. It is possible for a limited 
few, given to aspirates in the wrong place, 
to use them correctly for a limited time. I 
once knew a member of parliament whose 
conversation was a “‘’ash of haitches,’”’ who 
never misplaced one in a public address. 
When I heard him speak, I used to think 
of the rheumatic actor who stumbled to 
the wings on crutches, and on hearing his 
cue, strode manfully onto the stage. The 
actor’s temporary triumph over physical 
ills is easily understood, but I often won- 
dered if the orator preceded each public 
utterance with a resolve to speak correctly. 
The subject was too delicate for personal 
inquiry and I leave the problem to psy- 
chologists. 

The American representative in my time 
who was the most instantly and happily in 
accord with the aristocracy of England was 
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LOOK FOR THE 


Red Handle 
WITH THE 
Black Head 
(Color Combina 
tion Registered as 
Trade Mark, U.S. 
Pat. Off.) 
EXCLUSIVELY 


PL UAMeE 


Infantry Sheath, as 
illustrated, protects 
blade and may be 
carried on the belt. 


Take along 
the Plumb 


Scout Axe » 


Wee! you go fishing, hunting, 
camping, touring, take with 
you the handy Plumb Scout Axe. 

Like coffee pot and fry pan, this axe is 
standard equipment for hike or camp. 

Hunters designed it for service, to wear 
in a sheath on the belt. Plumb forged it 
for them, from Plumb Special Steel. 

American soldiers in France knew it 
as the Plumb Camp Axe. 

And the Boy Scouts of America made it 
their Official Axe. It has served them 
since they started, 15 years ago. 

The Plumb is the one Scout Axe 
with the Plumb Patent Take-up 
Wedge, which keeps the black head tight 
on the red handle. 


Plumb Scout Axe with Infantry Sheath, 
$1.65 (except in Far West and in Canada.) 


At hardware and sporting goods stores. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


PLUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 
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\ 


Hammers Hatchets , 
Files Sledges Axes © 
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Showing a cross section 
view of Home Comfort 
Weatherstrip before be- 
ing applied. 
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Showing cross section of 
strip applied to door stop. 
Note how it is pressed 
firmly against door,chang- 
ing position of strip. 


When door or window 
warps or settles, leaving 
an open space, Home 
Comfort Weatherstrip 
automatically fills up 
this opening. 


Note ease of making 
corner turn. No mitering 
or sawing. Pat. Jan. 22, 
1924. 
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(OMITES 
TEATH ERSTRIP 
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In SUMMER 


as well as 


WINTER 


You Get Comfort From This Weatherstrip 


No objectionable noise from slammed doors. No 
rattling windows to disturb you. The cushion effect 
of Home Comfort Weatherstrip absorbs these noises. 
It keeps out dust, soot, insects and gases in addition 
to rain, wind and snow. Home Comfort Weatherstrip 
is the only flexible weatherstrip that adjusts itself 
to wavy surfaces such as warped or settled windows 
and doors. This feature assures a weathertight con- 
tact at all times. 


Home Comfort Weatherstrip is made of a high grade 
insulating material covered with a special rubberized 
fabric. It will not harden or crack. It is waterproof, 
mothproof and non-conductive of heat or cold. Does 
not deteriorate with use; lasts many years. The lead- 
ing architects and builders endorse it. Many of the 
largest buildings in the country are equipped with 
it, such as the Washington University buildings in 
St. Louis and those in Central Park, New York. 
Easy to Apply — Simply Tack On 

You can install Home Comfort Weatherstrip your- 
self. A tack hammer is the only tool required. (Suffi- 
cient tacks accompany Home Comfort Weatherstrip). 
No need to take down doors or windows. A few 
hours of easy work and you can have your home 


efhciently weatherstripped, affording comfort and a 
saving of fuel bills for many years. 


Get Home Comfort Weatherstrip from your nearest 
hardware or building supply dealer. The average 
window or door requires about 20 feet. The cost is 
1oc per foot, including tacks, for the maroon and 13¢ 
for the white. Home Comfort Weatherstrip comes 
in a continuous length, assuring no waste in left over 
ends. Complete instructions for installing accom- 
pany each order. 
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153 SoutH 17TH St., - + Sole Manufacturer and Patentee - - Sr. Louis, Mo. 


PATENTED 


ComronTr 


Mr. Bayard. This sunny-hearted old gen- 
tleman of charming manner, a kind of 
hereditary senator from a small state and 
afterward Secretary of State, had been 
spared the rough-and-tumble of life and 
was a natural aristocrat of the best type. 
He delighted rather in expounding the Con- 
stitution or in peaceful study of a treaty 
than in the practical conduct of affairs; but 
too much must not be expected of one 
whose amiable presence and courtly dig- 
nity were in themselves an international 
cement. 

This man, persona gratissima to England, 
was uncertain on his appointment that he 
would even be persona grata. He had been 
Secretary of State when Lord Sackville had 
been sent his passports and he told me 
himself that he had not been unprepared 
to hear that Lord Rosebery, then Foreign 
Secretary, preferred that somebody else be 
sent. The consul general was in similar 
case. 

“There exists somewhere,” said Pat Col- 
lins, ‘‘a picture of a slim boy taken in his 
hot and fiery youth, dressed in a Fenian 
uniform.” 

It is unprecedented, I think, that ap- 
pointees to the two chief English positions 
should simultaneously have been doubtful 
of their reception. Each deserved and won 


| unusual popularity, proving how little vin- 


dictive is English memory. 

Mr. Bayard’s oratory—but let Mostyn 
Pigott describe that. Pigott, barrister at 
law and delightful verse maker, was the 
most diverting after-dinner speaker of that 


| day in London. 


“T have heard the new ambassador,” he 
said; ‘‘a noble presence. good matter, an 
effective delivery, a pleasing mannerism. 
He pauses, lifts his eyes to the ceiling, 
searches for a word and finds the inevitably 
right one. All this so quick as not to delay, 


| and it adds to the effect. He had prepared 


the skeleton, no doubt, but he clothed it in 
our presence.’”’ A week later: ‘“‘I have 
heard your ambassador again. Splendid! 
He shot the ceiling just the same and al- 
ways bagged the same word.”’ 

Mr. Bayard had in truth delivered word 
for word the same speech twice over, but 
such was his art that it appeared each time 
to be extempore. 

He was confronted by a sharper task than 
had ever ambassador to meet in my time. 
On the day of a speech in Edinburgh, the 
Venezuela message appeared in print. It 
will be remembered that this message was 
sent, not to Lord Salisbury, but to the 
Congress, and that Mr. Bayard had no 
knowledge of it. An angry and inflamed 
Britain—the only time in my thirty-seven 
years of residence—awaited his words with 
tense and incredulous curiosity. But what 
could he say? He could no more than stum- 
ble out the belief that his chief must have 
been misinterpreted. 


An Eccentric Visitor 


British municipalities, and important in- 
stitutions in them, make great efforts to 
secure the American ambassador on cere- 
monial occasions and it sometimes fell to 
my lot to set out as engagingly as condi- 
tions permitted the special reasons why his 
excellency should come to my district. 

I could not succeed with Mr. John Hay, 
the representative American whom I most 
admired of any man I ever met in public 
life, nor with Mr. Choate, who said, ‘I 
have kept your committee’s letter for six 
weeks that I might appear to give it suf- 
ficient consideration, but I never had any 
intention of going.’’ It was not hard, how- 
ever, to lure ambassadors to Bath. 

The old city had a most persuasive 
system for attracting celebrities. As every- 
body who was anybody through two cen- 
turies ‘‘took the waters”’ here at least once 
in a lifetime, innumerable mural tablets 
mark the respective dwellings of these visi- 
tors, reading, ‘‘ Here dwelt,’’ when the visit 
was transient, ‘‘ Here lived,”’ for a resident 
or habitual frequenter. Tablets were pre- 
pared as addresses were ascertained and 
there were usually a score or so of these 
stowed away for the right moment. 

It was thus possible, in persuading Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid to come and unveil a tablet, 
to offer a choice of twenty subjects, and he 
chose Edmund Burke. A Bath official who 
went with me to Doughty House in Park 
Lane was so deeply impressed by the glit- 
tering splendor of His Excellency’s home 
that on his return he arranged tentatively 
for an open carriage drawn by six horses, 
three of which should each carry a postilion. 
Mr. Reid, subsequently told how narrow 


was his escape from royal honors 
of equipage and other details, y 
fully grateful and promptly me 
imagination a page of a Sunday 
an inimical New York newspa 
pungent comments on himself dis 
loss of journalistic facility. 

In San Francisco, in the 70's, 
successful prospector and introduy: 
agus to him. As the dweller j) 
savored the novel vegetable, he « 
fervor, “Well, dang. me!” So, 
expression was forced not in ay! 
wonder and amaze from a Neyg 
who stepped with me into thi 
Doughty House and faced for the | 
a platoon of liveried and powde 
men. Our little matter satisfactor’ 
we strolled away; and round t) 
saw, across the street, a footm: 
smoking pipe proclaimed him off. 

“Supper at the hotel at sey 
friend said, and darted across. — 


A Well-Remembered La 


I watched a friendly chat and 
two, arm in arm, enter one of tho; 
ing Mayfair saloons, supported ir 
the menservants of the neighborh 
dinner that night my Western fri 

“He’s human all right, but kic 
a mule at everything—at his fourt 
day every other day, at his grul 
shakedown they give him in the 
his wages. I offered him eight doll 
in my mine and to pay his passag 
‘Not in mine,’ he says, meaning 
‘IT had an uncle,’ says he, ‘went 
parts as valet to a governor generz 
ada and the mosquitoes done ’ims 
cruel; oh, no, not me.’ I told } 
quitoes didn’t bite underground 
said old England was good enough 

We were dining, not at my frien 
but at the Savage Club, and n 
men listened with interest to his: 
pressions. He never bought a g 
or a catalogue, but had gone abou 
what he liked.” ‘A big church « 
had interested him. ‘It had a st 
queen in front and heaps of pigeor 

“St. Paul’s Cathedral,’ we saic 

“‘T guess that was it,” he agre 
was pretty big, and a marble so 
laying on a tomb in it like the un 
had just been there.” 

“Gordon’s recumbent statue,’ 
critic said, ‘‘and anatomists ha 
just that comment.” 

He had strolled into a big galle 
where the lions are.’”’ He had bee 
struck by ‘‘some pictures of the 
with big solid trees and hay wa 
little houses with straw roofs.” 

“The Constables in the Natic 
lery,” we said. 

Yes, that was it, Constables. " 
plenty. Could he buy one or twe 

“T’ll find you some,” said Jimm: 
art dealer, whose Bloomsbury hot 
museum of wonders and who is 
nual pork-pie supper to O’Dell, t 
actor in the world. 

Orrock is dead and O’Dell, wl 
the Savage Club every night for 
erations, is now like Colonel Net 
brother of the Charter House, ar 
be in by half past nine. I went i 
visit the white-bearded courtly 
hemian in the medieval precinet 
Charter House and was taken to 
newly made brother, a young man 
eighty, with bright eager eyes and 
laugh. . 

“T heard that laugh in the 70’ 
Francisco, Mr. Horace Lingar 
“‘and I remember your wife, Alice. 
and your sister, Dickie.” ; 

I told him how a boy of twel 
maging: boylike in a sitting ro 
stumbled on a pile of photographs 
had gazed at in wonder, and ho 
hostess had come in and he had « 
amazed, ‘‘Here’s a picture of you 
top of Alice Lingard’s body,” and 
angry lady had boxed his ears : 
bribed him to silence with a se 
parquet for that night’s performa 

“Don’t you dare to tell anybo 
said the stout lady, her ample bos 
ering; “‘they ain’t fer local use, ar 
never expect to see my daughter a 
back East, and I want fer her I 
folks to see her ma as I was when 
age.” 

“Precocious boy!” said the 0 
“To know Alice with another he 
was a good wife to me, and a goo 

(Continued on Page 217 
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Hundreds of thousands of car 
owners are enjoying the advan- 
tages of low pressure without 
having changed their wheel 
equipment — they are using 
General’s low-pressure Regu- 
Jar Size Cords. 


It was back in 1919 that General 
produced their first low-pressure 
tire—the General Jumbo 30 x 3% 
cord, requiring only 30 pounds of 
air. Since that time General has 


CORD 
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specialized in low-pressure con- 
struction. This is the sixth year 
of it and only such long-standing 
experience can explain General’s 
singular success with low pres- 
sure—in all Regular Size Cords 
as well as Balloon Cords, both 
4-ply and 6-ply. 


Talk with the General dealer in 
your city. He will gladly 
demonstrate the low-pressure 
advantages of the General Cord 
for your Car. 


—goes a long way to make friends 
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bu can enjoy low pressure 
id still use regular size tires 
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° THE WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE ° 
IS REVIVING THE NATION’S 
° ¢ LOVE OF MOTORING ° ° 


How long has it been since you went 
out in your car just for the sheer love of 
driving ? 

Are you one of the thousands who 
have about come to the conclusion that 
there is no longer any satisfaction in 
driving a car? 


Frankly, aren’t you at this moment 
debating the question of getting rid of 
“the big car” and picking up some kind 
of a small car that you can “turn on a 
dime and park with a twist of the wrist” 
—regardless of how it looks? 


2, *, i? 
~~ “ ~~ 


In this new Wills Sainte Claire Six, 


C. Harold Wills, himself a motorist, has 
given you the answer. 


—all the convenience of the small 
car, and its ease of parking 


—all the aristocratic dignity and 
sumptuousness of the finest big car 


—all the superb style, quality and 
stateliness without the clumsiness and 
excessive weight 


—the real, scientific solution of the 
modern traffic problem. 


One ride in a Wills Sainte Claire will 
give you the old thrill and completely 
revive your interest in motoring. 


WAibEsS Ss ACN Ge Cir k ES ENG: 
Marysville, Michigan 
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e new how to dress. She’s been 
r years.” He turned to O’Dell. 
4 with me in Newcastle in 1859,” 
I came across the playbill.” 

” was the eager query. “What 


ral pondered and shook his head. 
d laid aside the playbill to show 
id ow I can’t find it.” f 
‘] to rummaging and I with them, 
‘arched the heaps of disordered 
that blazoned the wanderings of 
_o no avail; the two ancients 
fr no record of the hour in which 
sa trod the boards together more 
years before. 
vern to my visiting man of the 
will give the measure of the Sav- 
iu when I say that no man there 
‘ort or secret jest of him or his 
_ jis simplicity, his fearless earnest- 
‘ respect. Asked what had most 
him in London, he answered, 
itelaw Reid.” Asked why, he ex- 
4:“A sure enough diplomat. You 
id p by a squad of men dressed like 
n etures, and you’re passed along a 
ia, and you think if this is the be- 
ig he end must be a throne and him 
‘ie an idol, and you wonder if you’d 
ti zet on your knees; and then you 
, an like yourself, dressed like you 
nman to man, and you feel so re- 
su want to give him everything 
‘t. It wouldn’t work in my coun- 
suyou mill some ores and some you 
alifroasting’s your way here, go to 
/j2on your footmen.”  ~ 
speech was acclaimed. As he 
go, asked for his general impres- 
jondon, he said almost reverently, 
tien, it’s a permanent camp.” 
risitor to Europe has his special 
s{ his individual hopes of pleasure, 
ai for learning something, his mem- 
ye revived or the traditions of his 
tr race to be reimbibed at the foun- 
es Scholars, students and artists 
ii: in their aims, but never have I 
s¢1 such concentrated devotion to an 
awas displayed by two men who 
nczher scholars, artists nor students. 
kot a pool room in New York and 
io $64,000 by a successful specula- 
" ey decided to close the pool room 
mith and spend that windfall in Eu- 
yr two weeks they would be million- 
it exclusive starchy millionaires, 
re fellows, kings in the only world 
ksw, the underworld, and after the 
1e of that world. 
High Play 
16d about it through an accidental 
ir with one of the most magnificent- 
njnen I ever knew. I saw him in the 
01 of the Café Royal, where I was 
1g upper after the theater, and I went 
s ble and said, ‘‘The last time I saw 
w: when you were calling the num- 
i the Mercantile Library lottery in 
F ncisco twenty-five years ago.” 
| hardest day of my life,’ he said. 
nv of $50,000 that changed hands 
1 stuck it out. I wouldn’t back my- 
ti Il had got the pitch of the hall. 
(ny eyes on a fellow way up in the 
rin the farthest corner and I told him 
i}; number drawn, and I could just 
e m out looking at a list in his hand; 
Jmew I could last the day and raised 
d, and that won me ten thousand.” 
himan was George Smiley, who had 
ler of the San Francisco stock board 
tsearlier frenzied days, and as we 
he talked of old times; and he told 
a ong other things, how he had helped 
| a tent about dying Senator Broder- 
§t “on the field of honor” by Terry 
vt was in reality a duel between 
tin and Southern Democracy. As we 
» said, “Come and see two men 
ig $4000 a day without moving 
1 eir rooms”; and as we went he told 
th tale of the keepers of the pool room 
cation. We entered the Hotel Con- 
1, then in the dazzling blaze of a 


€game, some helping themselves at 
let, some sipping champagne. 

ried waiters constantly replenished 
eboard, bringing Perigord pies, paté 
@ gras, boned turkey and all the regu- 
ties that you read about in 


= 
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novels that describe the feasts of the fast. 
A dozen untouched open bottles of cham- 
pagne fizzed their wasted lives away on 
the chimney piece. Choice Havana cigars 
were scattered about in a hundred boxes. 
I saw one gentleman gut a full box; his 
dress coat was humpy with the spoil. 

I stood on a chair—I might have stood 
on my head if I had wished—and looked 
over the crowd at the silent players. The 
limit, I inferred, was twenty pounds—say, 
$100—and as the winner of a jack pot drew 
in his counters, four bare arms shot over 
his shoulders, bejeweled fingers twitched, 
and I heard a voice: ‘Just one, for luck.” 

The player twisted his head backward, 
recognized one face, said contemptuously, 
“Which claw is yours?’’ and when a hand 
straightened out in front of him, he thrust 
a chip in it. 

“Cochon!”’ said one of the disappointed, 
as she drew her arm away with a jerk. And 
then came Mr. Smiley with one of the hosts 
and presented me. 

“You are having an original vacation,” 
I said. 

“We thought,” he said, as he looked 
proudly over the scene, “‘we’d show ’em 
what New York sports is like.” 
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cA lavatory of utmost ' 
beauty, convenience, 
and cleantiness ¢. 


ate Madbury Lavatory impresses the 
guest by its visible evidence of qual- 
ity. Itis ajoy to the housekeeper because 
it is so easily kept clean. 


“Have you seen Westminster Abbey,” 
I asked, ‘‘or St. Paul’s Cathedral?” 

““We ain’t much on churches,” he an- 
swered, shaking his head. 

“Have you been to the Tower or the Na- 
tional Gallery or the Houses of Parlia- 
ment?” 

He laughed. 

“We ain’t had time,” he said. ‘We 
ain’t been out of the hotel except to the 
Turkish bath. We sleep there all day and 
we're here all night.”’ 

“You're off tomorrow, I hear.” 


A Well-Deserved Rebuke 


“That’s right. The wad’s melted and 
we’ve seen Europe, so it’s little old New 
York for us.” 

Then came the lady to whom had been 
presented the counter. He redeemed it 
with four five-pound notes—‘“‘ And another, 
just for luck.” 

“Why not two?” said the bejeweled lady, 
eying hungrily the big bundle of notes in his 
hand—so near and yet so inaccessible. 

The host snatched the extra note from 
her hand. 

“Some of these dames ain’t got no man- 
ners,” he said as he turned his back. 

But I have wandered far from those 
scenes of decorum in which ambassadors 
move in stately dignity with their entour- 
ages. I called once on the newly arrived 
wife of a new-made secretary and was re- 
ceived with such warmth of cordial regard 
that I told myself that the lady had yet to 
learn how insignificant were consuls. 

“Cream and sugar, my lord?” Mrs. X 
purred as she delicately poised the sugar 
tongs in solicitous inquiry. 

How could I maintain an imposture so 
pleasing to my hostess? Prompt confession 
was the only way. 

“Who do you think I am, Mrs. Xe 2 
asked humbly. 

“Didn’t the man say Lord Latham?” 
she asked a little sharply. 

I owned up. I gave my name, my official 
status. My hostess, to do her justice, made 
a gallant effort, but disappointment and 
chagrin could not be entirely hid. Without 
repeating her question, she gave me two 
lumps and milk. Now I never take either, 
but I dared not protest. 

During the war there was neither time 
nor opportunity to know or to appraise Mr. 
Page. It was not until his biography ap- 
peared that I realized how fine a character 
and how strong a man had represented our 
country in London. I remember how my 
English friends followed in imagination the 
course of the contraband-laden vessel os- 
tensibly cleared for Germany from New 
York, but in reality headed for British 
capture and international complications. 
I recall the excited laughter on the Shipping 
Exchange at Cardiff when it became public 
that a French cruiser had seized the vessel. 
Few knew until the Life appeared that this 
ingenious solution had been the fruit of one 
of those all-night lonely vigils of Mr: Page. 

“He should have a statue in our city for 
that alone,’”’ said one to me in that great 
coaling port, whence vessels sail to utter- 
most harbors and where the laws of the 
ocean, in war and peace, are known and 
understood. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Lathrop. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 


All exposed parts are of pure white vit- 
reous china—no nickel to polish. The 
concealed inlet eliminates projecting fau- 
cets and provides a single stream of 
water at any desired temperature. There 
is an automatic device for cleansing the 
overflow drain. The bowl is unusually 
large, and has a style of rim that pre- 
vents splashing. 


You are invited to write for our new 
booklet, “Maddock Bathrooms.” This 
booklet gives suggestions for placing dif- 
ferent combinations of fixtures in spaces 
of various sizes and shapes. 


‘Why 
vitreous 
china 


Vitreous china does not 
require constant scouring. 
It will always retain its 
snowy, glistening white- 
ness. Soil does not cling 
to it. It does not become 
roughened by use. It will 
not chip, split, crack nor 
stain; even acids cannot 
harm it. 
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‘Bathroom ©quipment 


Avoid doctor bills by more intelligent use of the plumber 
Pies MIN Sagi a yal See] Jgeucantale pinkie ee i ect eae 


COMPANY. Trenton,N.J. 
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Ask the For 
to let you @ 
Ford Car eqiti 
with the Warfon 


If your dealer hasn’t it—ask the nearest Distributor 


Atlanta-Houdaille Co., - Atlanta, Ga. 
C.G. Spring & Bumper Co. New York City 
George Dietrich - Spokane, Wash. 
Dine-DeWees Co. - - - Canton, Ohio 
Dyke Motor Supply Co. - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Foster-Warford Co. - Auburn, N. Y. 
Hall-Warford Co. Charlotte, N. C. 
Hammel-Gerke Co. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Kenney Equipment Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Houdaille-Polk Co. - - - Dallas, Texas 
McGee-White Corp. Minneapolis, Minn. 
McMahon Bros. - - - Morrisville, Vt. 
Massachusetts Warford Co. Haverhill, Mass. 
Motor Specialties Co. Denver, Colo. 
W.C. Nabors - - - Mansfield, La. 
Price Auto Service Co. Wichita, Kan. 
Sieg Company - - Davenport, Iowa 
Sieg-Warford Co. Chicago, Il. 


AUXILIARY 


Transmission Sales Co., Stockbridge, Mich. 
Wade and Dunton Motors Inc. 
Lewiston, Me. 
Warford-Eastern Co., - Philadelphia, Pa. 
Warford-Equipment Co., - Seattle, Wash. 
Warford-Pacific Co., - San Francisco, Cal. 
Warford-Sales Co. of S. Carolina 
Columbia, S. C. 
Warford-Western Co., - Kansas City, Mo. 
Wayne Spinks Co., - - Memphis, Tenn. 
Wholesale AutoSupply House, Tampa, Fla. 
Woodward Sales Co. - - Portland, Ore. 


In Canada: — 
The Warford Corporation of Canada, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ont., Toronto, Ont., Montreal, 
Que., Regina, Sask., Vancouver, B. C., 
Calgary, Alta. 


Warford 


ANSMISSION 


The Warford Corporation - 


World’s Leading Producers 


Of Auxiliary 


44 Whitehall Street, New York 


Truck Transmissions 


Neither The Warford Corporation nor its manufacturers have any con- 
nection whatsoever with any company manufacturing motor cars. 
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““Come on,’”’ said the keeper. ‘‘ Nothing 
to hurt you, George, old man. Come on.” 
And George decided it was all right and 
come lumbering up beside the tractor. 

It was worth going a long way just to see 
George walk, and observe the way he han- 
dled his legs. He didn’t raise his feet more 
than an inch when he took a step, so he 
seemed to be sort of sliding and shuffling 
along. His hind legs had knees which 
bent forward just like his front legs; no 
hocks at all like on a horse. And his feet 
wasn’t really feet at all; his legs come down 
the same size all the way and ended like 
logs that have been sawed off; and where 
the bottom ends of his legs touched the 
ground there was a few toe nails and that 
was his feet—no larger around than his 
legs except when he stepped on them and 
they would spread out just the least bit. 

He was put together all kind of loose, 
and you could see his thick scabby skin 
sliding around over the bones and muscles 
underneath every time he took a step. 
There was very little hair on him—no more 
than on one of these Mexican hairless dogs— 
and I remember that the edges of his ears 
was irregular and frazzly looking. 

When he got behind the tractor, he 


turned his head halfway around and looked - 


at me with one little brown eye. He didn’t 
say anything or do anything; but I hada 
feeling that he was doing a lot of thinking 
behind that long solemn poker face. 

Sam set up his camera and came over to 
the tractor with a cigarette in his mouth and 
a match in his hand. I got down to help 
fasten George’s collar chains to the draw- 
bar of the tractor. 

“Get away from there!’”’ yelled the 
keeper. ‘‘What doyouthink you're doing?”’ 

I looked up, and he was talking to Sam. 

“Can’t I light a cigarette?”’ asked Sam, 
very much grieved. 

““Yes,”’ said the keeper, ‘‘but don’t let 
me catch you striking any more matches on 
George.” 

So Sam went back to his camera, and I 
went over and saw that he got it placed 
where he could take a good picture, and 
then I went back, and by this time the 
tractor was all hitched up to George. 

The tractor was pointing north and 
George was pointing south, and the two 
was connected by the two big trace chains 
on George’s collar. About a dozen men from 
around the circus buildings had gathered 
to see the excitement. The weather, as I 
remember, was clear and sunny—a very 
pleasant March afternoon. 

I started the motor, and George give a 
little jump and looked around. 

“Steady, old boy,’ said the keeper, 
“steady!’’ And George didn’t run away or 
anything, but he seemed to be getting a bit 
nervous. ; 

Over my shoulder I could see him sway- 
ing from side to side, shifting his weight 
from left to right and back again. He didn’t 
lift his feet from the ground, just swayed 
his body and let his trunk and his tail swing 
back and forth. 

“All right!’’ yelled the keeper. 

“Look out!’’ I called back, and I started 
to let in the clutch. 

The keeper prodded George a little. 
George leaned into his leather collar and 
the tractor rolled backward about a foot. 
But then as‘I shoved the clutch all the way 
in and opened the throttle, the tractor took 
hold and slowly moved off, dragging poor 
old George along behind. I kept my eye on 
him as much as possible. He seemed sur- 
prised. He pushed into his collar harder 
than ever and began to grunt and wheeze, 
shifting his clumsy feet around here and 
there, trying to get a foothold. But it was 
no use; the tractor was too powerful, and 
slowly and surely we dragged him back— 
ten yards, twenty yards, fifty yards, and 
more, until finally poor old George just bent 
his knees and laid down. 

“‘Stop!”’ yelled the keeper. 

I pulled out the clutch and turned 
around, and there was George laying on his 
side and looking at me sort of reproachful. 

““T’m glad that’s over,” said the keeper. 
“Tt’s no way to treat a good elephant. If 
he could only get a good foothold, he could 
pull you all over. But he ain’t got no 
chance on this soft sod.” 

I stopped the motor and yelled to Sam, 
“What kind of a picture did you get?” 

“‘Picture?’’ said Sam. ‘‘You never told 
me you was ready for the picture. I was 
waiting for you to give the word.” 


“What?” I yelled. 
picture?” ie 

“Tm sorry,” said Sam, “but J d 
know you was ready. I thought this 
just a rehearsal or something. Yoy d 
tell me you was ready, so how eo, 
know? : Py. = 

“Holy cross-eyed bullfrogs,” I said. 
got to do it again!”’ rp _ 

“No,” said the keeper, “George has 
enough. You said you was going to 
one pull and you didn’t say you was F 
to work him all afternoon. Get up, Geo: 
he said, ‘‘and let’s see how you look.’ 

George began shifting his big feet ar, 
and grunting, and finally he stood up; 
and shook himself a little to get the dir 

“Look at him!” I said. “Fine 
daisy! Just once more won’t hurt him 
this will be positively the last time, 
don’t get a picture, all our troubleiswas 

“That ain’t my fault,” said the ke 

“Listen,”’ I said, “‘we won’t count 
first time on the fifty-dollar bet, 
maybe next time George will get a b 
foothold and drag the tractor.” 4 

“Yes,” said the keeper, “mayb 
might.” fet | 

“Tt ain’t fair not to give him an 
chance,” I said. “‘Look at him; he's 
crazy to show what he can do.” 
We looked at George, and there 
George still as solemn and mournful lo 
as ever, and nobody in the world, not 
his own keeper, could tell what he 
thinking about in behind those little 

“Tf it was just for the picture,” sai 
keeper, ‘‘I wouldn’t do it. But if it 
give George another chance, we'll goahi 

We unhooked the chains and the k 
took George back to the starting poir 
started up the motor, put the tract 
reverse and backed up right behind Ge 
Then I went over and give Sam a pit 
my mind. i 

“This time,” I said, ‘‘you take you 
ture. You grind your old crank, or) 
ever it is you do, and you run you 
through there and you make com anc 
you are getting a picture of us, anda 
one too, because if you don’t, I’ll have 
bring George over here and walk on 
face.” Then I ran back and jumped i 
tractor. 

They seemed to be having a little tr 
this time hitching up George. He 
swaying from side to side, with his’ 
and tail swinging, like when he had fir 
seared at the noise of the motor. Onh 
he was shifting his feet around too, da 
one of these new-style dances—all i 
place. an 

Every once in a while he would m 
little snorty noise in his trunk; an 
ears, which had formerly laid flat aj 
his head, were now commencing to 
out like the sails of a ship. The keep 
hollering to him to stay still and try 
hook the chains onto the tractor. » 

I began to feel a little uneasy. I] 
up at George’s big rear end, heaving 
and forth, and all at once I remem 
how years before I had once stood bel 
mule out in Tarkio, Missouri, and ho\ 
mule had give me a kick that like to 
my career. And here I was, standil 
hind George just like I had once 
behind that Missouri mule, and Geor} 
ten times as big. And for all I kne 
elephant could kick out behind just 
mule, only with ten times the power. 
to looking at George’s hind legs, built 
couple of telephone poles, all covere 
thick scabby hide, and with each toe’ 


“Didn't you ge 


“Ts there any danger,” I askel 
keeper, ‘“‘of him kicking out behind 
mule?” u 

The keeper laughed like he th ght 
a dumb-bell. 

“No,” he said. ‘When you're 
him, you’re safe. But if he turns ¢ 
and goes for you with his tusks, tht 
want to look out.” .. 

I got back on the tractor. And 
soon they got the chains hooke 
I grabbed hold of the clutch lever. 
Earthworm tractor, the clutch is 
with a big lever, not a pedal. 
waved to me that he was ready 
George a little poke. 

(Continued on Page 2. 


continued from Page 218) 
ced in the clutch. The tractor 
4 \ckward and bumped George right 
ge rear end. He let out a little 
+d whirled around. As I saw his 
inging over my head with them 
ivory weapons on each side, I let 
5 hing and made one jump out of 
cor. As I went through the air, it 
wf me what had happened; the 
h 


tarted down the field, still har- 
+ the tractor, which backed along 
| m at an even speed of three miles 
Across the whole field they went, 
+e-ge pulling like a locomotive, and 
ier following. I tried to run after, 
un’t make it with my hurt ankle. 
| George gave an awful sidewise 
pyxe his leather collar, got loose, 
| ound, lifted up his trunk and let 
g¢eal as loud as a factory whistle. 
heurled up his trunk, put down his 
n butted the tractor from the side, 
n{the rear end around so that it 
{ to a telephone pole and stopped 
sh. This seemed to satisfy George 
the tractor was concerned. He 
hitrunk, let out another blast of his 
e, hen curled his trunk up again, 
h ears straight out from the sides 
nid and started for us. 
-g, my turned ankle. The next I re- 
er] was inside the big elephant 
fling behind the bars in one of the 
/must have streaked in there in 
2-fifth of one second. Outside 
1 :ar the keeper hollering and catch 
1: of men running with pointed 
l finally they drove old George, 
ir and fighting, back into his cage. 
spout of my hiding place and found 
jeeper. He was mad and pleased 
sine time. 
8.0 way to treat a self-respecting 
n’ he said. ‘‘Fortunately, nobody 
r{and George will calm down pretty 
ry. And he sure dragged your 
r ound, didn’t he? You owe me 
see rent and fifty dollars on the 


dit have the heart to argue with 
nl wouldn’t have dared ask for an- 
trl, even if the tractor had been all 
ch I didn’t think it was. I paid 
ochundred dollars, wondering just 
tk boss would say when he saw it 
dn my expense account and found 
2} d got no picture and smashed the 
r sides. 
ecuede, and Sam and the camera 
isypeared completely. One of the 
we that Sam had got a fine pic- 
f erything while George was drag- 
he About the time George 
lise, though, Sam got scared and 
‘acing. And when George started in 
ion, they said that Sam took the 
and sprinted out the gate so fast 
0d hardly see him. 
die better keep right on going,” 
_ yecause if I find him I’m liable to 


0d over the tractor. It was not 
s| damaged, but would need a few 
pts from New York to put it in 
tidrive back to Mount Vernon. It 
ie five o’clock in the afternoon, so I 
1 1e train and went back to New 
Inot a sign of Sam did I see. 

‘t orning I reached the office a little 
as hobbling along on a game ankle 
snot at all happy. 

0\was the demonstration?’’ asked 


olo very good,’ I said. 

h was the matter? Couldn’t you 
n¢ lephant?”’ 

ir we pulled him all right. But we 


£; a picture 
© cture?” said the boss. “Why, a 


njour ago with the film and a pro- 

n/achine. He’s setting up the ma- 

ni in the stock room, where he can 

; picture on the big white wall. 
as a fine picture to show us.” 

; nut,” Isaid. “But wait till you 


light,” said the boss. “I'll be in 
ute.” 
back into the stock room. The 
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right, here she goes!’’ And the machine 
began to click. Then I heard the boss’ 
voice behind me in the office. 

“Come right in, Mr. Stuart,’ he said. 
“You are just in time. We had to have the 
test yesterday—couldn’t get the elephant 
any other day—and we have motion pic- 
tures of the whole thing. My mechanic 
tells me the little five-ton tractor pulled a 
large elephant all over the lot. He said 
something about the pictures not being 
quite satisfactory, but they ought to show 
something. Come right in. The young man 
is running them through now.” 

Dimly, through the darkness, I could see 
the boss and Mr. Stuart entering the stock 
room. I had to think fast. I couldn’t very 
well throw them out, but at least I could 
knock over the picture machine. I started 
toward it across the room. 

“Tt sure is a peach of a picture,’ came a 
voice out of the darkness. It was one of the 
salesmen. 

“Look at that little five-ton tractor,” 
came another voice, “‘pulling that big ele- 
phant right along!”’ 

I took a side glance at the picture. I 
stopped in my tracks. The picture was 
clear and fine; there was the tractor, and 
there was old George, big as life. And the 
tractor was dragging George backward 
slowly and steadily. There seemed to be 
something funny about the picture, but 
I couldn’t tell just what. George was pull- 
ing hard. He was leaning into his collar and 
shuffling his feet as if walking, but he was 
moving to the rear. Then I heard Sam’s 
voice: 

“Oh, I know what’s the matter. I’ve got 
this film running through backward. Just 
a minute; I'll change it.” 

One jump took me to his side. 

“Keep on turning,’ I whispered in his 
ear, ‘‘and keep your mouth shut or I’ll mur- 
der you.” 

“But,” began Sam, “I’ve got it 

“Shut up,’’ I said, “‘and keep on turn- 
ing!” 

Sam shut up and kept turning. 

“What’s that he said?” asked Mr. 
Stuart. “Something about something go- 
ing backward?” 

“He said the tractor is pulling the 
elephant backward,” I called out, remem- 
bering the deaf man in the old home-town 
cartoons. 

The picture went clicking merrily on. 
Mr. Stuart came over near the projection 
machine. 

“T say,” he remarked, “it’s a most 
extraordinary picture. And the way that 
elephant moves his feet as he is pulled 
backward is most remarkable. I never saw 
anything quite like it.” 

Yes, it was remarkable, all right. When 
you take a moving picture of an elephant 
walking forward, and then run the film 
backward, you get some funny motions of 
the feet. But I didn’t want to explain this 
to Mr. Stuart, so I just said, ‘An elephant 
always moves his feet in that curious way 
when he is being dragged. I take it you 
have never before seen a tractor pulling an 
elephant?” 

“No,” admitted Mr. Stuart, ‘I never 
have. And by the way,” he went on, “I 
notice there is no operator in the tractor. 
Most extraordinary, I should say.” 

“Yes,” I said, ‘on level ground it is 
possible to set the tractor so it will run by 
itself. I had got out to make sure the pic- 
tures were being taken properly.” 

The show went on. Everything was hap- 
pening in reverse order; it had started down 
at the far end of the field and was working 
back to the center, where I had made that 
flying leap out of the tractor. All at once 
it come over me how that jump would look 
if run through backward. Already, in the 
corner of the picture, I could see myself lying 
flat on the ground. If the picture kept on, 
it would show me suddenly jumping back- 
ward from that position straight up into 
the air about eight feet, and landing sitting 
down in the tractor. And even this dumb 
Mr. Stuart wouldn’t swallow a thing like 
that. 

I leaned over and whispered to Sam, 
“Stop that picture and keep your mouth 
shut!’’ Sam stopped the picture. ‘‘That is 
all, gentlemen,’’ I shouted. “Lights, 
please!’’ The lights were turned on. “The 
cameraman here,’ I announced, “‘is sorry, 


” 


but he has a very important engagement | 


uptown and can’t stay to talk to you.” 
Sam started to open his mouth, but I 
give him a look that made him shut it. 
“Here is your hat,’ I said. I.made him 
pick up his projection machine, and I took 
his arm and led him out the side door. 
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The New Sport Shirt 
that leads a double life! 


To see PLAYMORE Shirt on the street or in the of- 
fice, you'd never suspect that it had mo tails. For it 
looks like any other custom-made shirt. 


But at tee or net—in cockpit or club—with its wide, 
springy, pure-wool belt worn over the trouser-top, 
it’s the most stunning Sport Shirt that ever put 
pep in your play. 


No matter how much you bend or twist — 
PLAYMORE stays in place. And its tailored 
collar is a marvel of elegance for street-wear and 
wide-open airiness for sport. 


PLAY MORE is now being 
shown at better shops—in 
flannel, oxford, broad- 
cloth and other materials, 
with white or colored belt. 


PLAYMORE isjust one of 
the complete WHITNEY 
Line of fine shirts that 
meet every dictum of 
fashion and fancy. 


Send For Illustrated Folder—Free 


WACHUSETT SHIRT CO., Dept.C, Leominster, Mass. 
Makers of fine Shirts, Pajamas and Nightshirts for over 40 years. 
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Build for 
Tomorrow and 
use Sareent Hardware 


Buitp so that you will still love your home and 
revel in its comfort when tomorrow comes. Build 
so that your investment in property is secure. A 
tiled bath, of course! And plenty of closets and a 
gracious entrance porch! 


But don’t leave the selection of hardware to the 
last, when your appropriation may be exhausted 
and your patience sorely tried. Select hinges that 
will support your doors adequately and move them 
without complaining. Knobs that will look well 
and turn easily—always. Locks that will give real 
protection and stay in working order. Select 
Sargent Hardware of solid time-resisting brass or 
bronze for lasting service and security. 

Consult your architect about appropriate 
Sargent styles. ‘‘The Colonial Book” suggests 
many hardware designs in good taste. It is free. 
Write for it today. 


STAR G) EE Ne tec COMPANY 


Hardware Manutfactarers 
33 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 
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“Sam,” I said, “you did a pretty good 
job after all. But it ain’t safe for you to 
stay around here. You run along back to 
your office, and I’ll be around later and 
settle with your boss and give you a good 
recommendation. 

“But don’t you stick your nose in here 
again, because somebody might shoot 
you. Good-by.” 

I watched him till he got out of sight, 
and then I walked back and listened outside 


MAKING AMENDMENTS 


(Continued from Page 35) 


for the purpose of determining the policy of 
the Government and of crystallizing the sen- 
timents of the majority into legislation. It 
seems to be trifling with the rights of the 
people when their mandates cannot be 
obeyed within a reasonable time. It is un- 
fair to an administration that the legislation 
which it thinks essential to the prosperity 
of the country should be so long deferred. 


| It is true an extraordinary session may be 


called early in March, but such sessions are 
limited generally to one or two subjects, 
which of necessity wastes the time of each 
House, waiting for the other to consider 
and pass the measures. 

At the present time the second regular 
session does not convene until after the 
election of the succeeding Congress. As an 
election often changes the political com- 
plexion of a Congress, under the present 
law we frequently have the injustice of a 
Congress that has been disapproved by the 
people enacting laws for the people op- 
posed to their last expression. Such a con- 
dition does violence to the rights of the 
majority. A member of the House of 
Representatives barely gets started in his 
work when the time arrives for renomina- 
tion. He has accomplished nothing, and 
hence has made no record upon which to go 
before his party or his people. This is an 
injustice both to the members and to the 
people. The record of a representative 
should be completed before he asks an 
indorsement. 

Under the present system a contest over 
a seat in the House of Representatives is 
seldom decided until more than half the 
term, and in many instances until a period 
of twenty-two months of the term has 
expired. For all that time the occupant of 
the seat draws the salary, and if his oppo- 
nent be seated he also draws the salary for 
the full term; thus the Government pays 
twice for the representation from that dis- 
trict. But that is not the worst feature of 
the situation; during all that time the 
district is being misrepresented, at least 
politically, in Congress. 

An amendment should be adopted elim- 
inating the short session of Congress. The 
short session is not a good institution. It 
has been the source of much criticism and 
ought to be abandoned. No vital govern- 
mental questions can be considered during 
a short session. 

The President and the Vice President 
should enter upon the performance of their 
respective duties as soon as the new Con- 
gress counts the electoral votes. It is the 
old Congress which now counts the elec- 
toral votes. It is dangerous to permit a 
defeated party to retain control of the ma- 
chinery by which such important officers 
are declared elected. 


January Weather 


If no candidate for President receives a 
majority of the electoral votes, the Consti- 
tution provides that the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall elect the President, each 
state having one vote. At the present time 
it is the old House of Representatives that 
elects the President under such contingency 
and thereby it becomes possible for a politi- 
cal party repudiated by the people to elect 
a President. Under the present provision 
of the Constitution, in the event the House 
fails to choose a President before the fourth 
of March, then the Vice President becomes 
President for four years. This affords a 
temptation by mere delay to defeat the will 
of the people, and if it is ever exercised it 
will lead to grave consequences. 

January weather might be inclement for 
an inaugural parade, but that is a reason 
too insignificant to constitute a serious 
argument against a constitutional amend- 
ment which would convene the new Con- 
gress in the January following their election. 
Nearly all the governors of states are 
inaugurated in January. The pomp and 


Ap 


the boss’ private office. I could he 
Stuart’s voice inside. 

“That was most extraordinary,” } 
“most impressive. I had almost 
my mind anyway, but after this 
proof, I no longer have any dou ; 
is believing. I have decided to pu 

six of your five-ton Earthworm 

There followed a faint scratchin, 
which I knew was a pen ae 
along a dotted line. 


ceremony which usually attend the ¢ 
tions of monarchs are at least n 
to a republic. 8 
In my opinion sound publie 
quires that each amendment to th 
stitution hereafter submitted shoul 
a limitation of the time within y 
states may ratify the parti 
ment, as was done in the Kighteenth. 
ment by the following provisi 


“SECTION 8. This article s 
ative unless it shall have been ratifi 
amendment to the Constitution | 
legislatures of the several state 
vided in the Constitution, within 
years from the date of the ‘sub 
hereof to the states by the Cong 


It is startling to reflect upon 
plexities that have come an 
come in the future by a contin 
set a time limit within which 
amendment may be ratified. 


Amendments Pea 


Five different amendments p1 
the Congress are now pending 
states for their action. These tn 
are as follows: 

One, proposed September 29, 1 
hundred and thirty-five years ago, 
to enumeration and representatio 


“ARTICLE I. After the first enum 
required by the first article of the: Ce 
tion there shall be one representat 
every 30,000 until the number shall: 
to 100, after which the propor) 
so regulated by Congress that the 
not less than 100 representative 
than one representative for fey. 
persons, until the number of repr 
tives shall amount to 200, after wh 
proportion shall be so regulated b 
gress that there shall not be less tk 
representatives nor more than one 
sentative for every 50,000 persons.’ 


Another, proposed Septal 2$ 
one hundred and thirty-five years : 
lating to compensation of mem 
gress: 


“ARTICLE II. No law v: ig th 
pensation for the services 0 7 si 
and representatives shall take effe 
an election of representatives sh 
intervened.” tt y 


Another, proposed January 12, 18 
hundred and fifteen years ago, t0 }) 
citizens of the United States from ac} 
presents, pensions, or titles from pr? 
from foreign powers: ‘ 


“Tf any citizen of the United Stat! 
accept, claim, receive or retain any 
nobility or honor, or shall, without t) 
sent of Congress, accept and re 
present, pension, office or emolur! 
any kind whatever, from any @) 
king, prince or foreign power, $ su 
shall cease to be a citizen of ' 
States, and shall be incapable of # 
any office of trust or profit un¢ ert 
either of them.” 


Another, proposed March 2, “136 3 
four years ago, known as ‘the 2 
Amendment, prohibiting Congress 
terfering with slavery within the s 


“No amendment shall be ma 
Constitution which will authorize 0 
Congress the power to abolish ori 
within any state, with the domesti 
tions thereof, including that of pe 
to labor or service by the I 
state.’”’. (12 Stat. 251.) 


And still another, proposed June 
the Child Labor Amendment: 


“SECTION 1. The Congress 
power to limit, regulate and ] 


(Continued on Page 
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persons under eighteen years of 


CoN 2. The power of the several 
junimpaired by this article except 
operation of state laws shall be 
<i to the extent necessary to give 
legislation enacted by the Con- 


tember 29, 1789, twelve constitu- 
yendments were proposed by the 
ygress. The requisite number of 
ified proposed articles numbered 
7,8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 within two 
three months, while Nos. 1 and 2, 
proposed one hundred and thirty- 
ago, have not, according to the 
lable returns, received favorable 
| the requisite number of states and 
; fore the American people or the 
-ather, have been for one hundred 
iyr-five years, and are now subject to 
im or rejection by the states. After 
t) proposed amendments, to wit, 
d 2, had been in nubibus—in the 
-or eighty-four years, the Ohio 
sate in 1878, in response to a tide 
ition that swept over the land in 
atotheso-called back-salary grab, 
od proposed amendment No. 2 and 
fresolution of ratification through 
. senate. No criticism can be 
yon the Ohio Legislature that at- 
o ratify the amendment proposed 
‘and if the amendment had been 
‘-oposed by Congress at the time 
ck-salary grab, instead of having 
rn forth from musty tomes, where 
slong lain idle, stale and dormant, 
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imputation, concluded to carry the amend- 
ment. 

“Tt can do no harm” was what rec- 
onciled all to the amendment. 

That amendment was submitted by 
Congress one hundred and fifteen years 
ago, and it was ratified within two years by 
Maryland, Kentucky, Ohio, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Vermont, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, North Carolina, Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire. It was re- 
jected by two or three of the states. At one 
period of our national life the histories and 
the public men announced that it was a 
part of our organic law, and this error 
arose because in the early days of our 
Government the Secretary of State did not 
send messages to Congress announcing rati- 
fication and did not promulgate any notice 
as to when an amendment became a part of 
the Constitution. I have caused the jour- 
nals, records and files in the Department of 
State to be searched, and there may not be 
found any notice of any proclamation of 
the ratification of the first ten amendments 
to the Constitution. The states assumed— 
it was not an unwarranted or violent as- 
sumption—that when the requisite num- 
ber of states had ratified an amendment it 
i then and there a part of our organic 
aw. 

On March 2, 1861, the Corwin Amend- 
ment, quoted above, was proposed by Con- 
gress. 

There are not a hundred persons in the 
United States who know that such an 
amendment is now pending before the vari- 


ous states of the Union for their ratification. | 
The amendment was ratified by the state of | 


Ohio and by the state of Maryland through 
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7.) « feeture 
i 


A shoe that relieves strained arches — 
strengthens weakened muscles—gives 
added comfort with FtorsHEiM style. The 
light arch of steel is flexible when you 
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tes doubtless would have ratifiedit their legislatures, and was attempted to be ae me) >> : 

e period from 1873 to 1881. ratified by the state of Illinois in 1862 by a | §) (ae = walk—rigid when your foot bears down. 
convention. | 

Satemporaneous Action Thus we perceive that a system which | § aN SKELETON LINED FOR COOLNESS 
t permits of no limitation as to the time when | — b Sfecture ech ) The Wi Sele NC172 1 

s, would seem that a period of one an amendment may be voted upon by | §, @\Semieiae®,) ; INSETS Ne ale a | 

“ind thirty-five years within which the state legislatures is not fair to posterity | era ae $ 1 1 

jay act is altogether too long. We _ or to the present generation. It keeps his- ~ 


»t hand down to posterity a con- 
¢: mass of amendments floating 
11 a nebulous haze, which a state 
¢ resurrect and ratify and a state 
ny galvanize and ratify. 
9 ht to have homogeneous, steady, 
ertion, and certainly we should 
<temporaneous action with refer- 
roposed amendments. Judgment 
se should be rendered within the 
eof those interested in bringing 
t: change in our fundamental law. 
(on should be had while the discus- 
rarguments are within the remem- 
those who are called upon to act. 
are proposed on January 12, 
‘3 submitted to the states under 
L.uspices. 
} obable that the Congress which 
itl that amendment believed that 
1 :ials accept presents of value they 
he pearl of independence in the 
ai obligation. 
yinately, the annals of Congress 
rmporary newspapers do not. give 
fae debate upon this interesting 
lim. The only light thrown upon 
bet by the annals is the remark of 
[ on, who said “he considered the 
ui question as deciding whether or 
re to have members of the Legion 
n in this country.” 
ufzvent connected with our diplo- 
political history suggested the 
uch an amendment is not now 
1 but it is possible that the pres- 
[ ‘rome Bonaparte in this country 
‘TS previous, and his marriage to 
i ady, may have suggested this 
n 
| 
en many years after this 
ers to an amendment having been 
(to prevent any but native-born 
‘om being President of the United 
his is, of course, a mistake, as the 
on in its original form contained 
vision; but it may be possible 
1cireumstances referred to by the 
UNiles’ relate to the passage through 
of this amendment. The article 
Cto maintains that at the time 
e/onaparte was in this country the 
> Party, as a political trick, affect- 
prehend that Jerome might find 
) the Presidency through “French 
(Proposed the amendment. The 
*s thought the Democrats would 
he ‘amendment as unnecessary, 
Vuld thus appear to the public as a 
oof of their subserviency to French 
. Democrats, to avoid this 
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torians, publishers and annalists, as well as 
the general public, constantly in doubt. 

Having searched closely as to whether 
there is in the Constitution itself any ex- 
pressed or implied limitation of time as to 
when an amendment may be adopted, I am 
driven irresistibly to the conclusion, with all 
due deference to the opinion in Dillon versus 
Gloss, 256 U.S. Reports, page 368, that an 
amendment to the Constitution, once hav- 
ing been duly proposed, although proposed 
as remotely as September 29, 1789, may not 
be recalled even by the unanimous vote of 
both Houses, if the Congress wished the 
same recalled, because the power to submit 
an amendment is specifically pointed out; 
but no power is given to recall the same, 
and silence is negation. 

I am of opinion that a state which rejects 
a proposed amendment may, of course, at 
any time.thereafter ratify the same, and a 
state which adopts or ratifies a proposed 
amendment may withdraw its ratification, 
provided it withdraws such ratification be- 
fore the required number of states shall 
have ratified. 


Sixty Years of Immobility 


Neither the legislatures of the various 
states nor conventions therein should be 
eligible to ratify proposed amendments to 
the Federal Constitution. The qualified 
electors themselves should be the only au- 


thority eligible to ratify proposed amend- | 
ments to the Constitution of the United 


States. 

Amendments have come by amendment 
epochs. For all practical purposes the first 
ten amendments—the Bill of Rights—will 
be herein considered as a part of the origi- 
nal Constitution. The Eleventh and 
Twelfth amendments were adopted in the 
ten-year period between 1794 and 1804; 
the Eleventh was brought about by the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the case of 
Chisholm versus Georgia (2 Dallas, page 
419), which held that astate could besued by 
an individual citizen of another state; the 
Twelfth was brought about by the tie in the 
Electoral College between Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Aaron Burr. Call that the first 
amendment epoch. Then, notwithstanding 
that many score of amendments were intro- 
duced in Congress and two were submitted 
between 1804 and 1864, no amendment was 
adopted; thus there was a sixty-year period 
of immobility with respect to amending our 
Federal Constitution. 

Then came the second amendment epoch, 
which began in 1865 and lasted until 1870. 
In that five-year period the Thirteenth, 
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Furnished in a variety 
of patterns, any length. 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


eManufacturers -~ CHICAGO 
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Your Own Back Yard 


The gate clicks shut—then, com- 
plete privacy; enjoyment of home 
premises without any outside inter- 
ference. A safe place for children to 
play. Trespassers and burglars don’t 
like Cyclone Fence. The great pro- 
tection and beauty of Cyclone Fence 
have made it the preferred enclosure. 


Cyclone Fence includes attractive fab- 
rics for erection on wood posts; ‘““Com- 
plete Fence” with steel frame work, 
posts, fabric and fittings; and Wrought 
Iron Fence in beautiful designs. 
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There’s a Cyclone Fence Dealer Near You— 


CYCLONE’? FENGE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices: 
Waukegan, Ill. Cleveland, Ohio 
Newark, N. J. Fort Worth, Texas Look for 
Western Distributors: “ es tes" 
Standard Fence Company, Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, 
Portland, Oregon 
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Would your 
safe be safe? 


IRE would tell the story; and it 

might be a disastrous story for you. 
Keep your inventories and ledgers, 
records vital after a fire, in the safe that 
never loses its protective power. A 
“Y and E” ‘‘B” Label Safe is free from 
rust-producing moisture. Phone the 
“Y and E” store for demonstration or 
write Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co., 
432 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 
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EVENING POST 


Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments 


were proposed and ratified. 


Then came over forty years of immo- 


bility; and then came the Sixteenth, 
Seventeenth, Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
amendments—the third amendment epoch, 
1909 to this date—showing that these 
amendments move in cycles. 

The Federal Constitution conserves and 
protects all that Americans hold precious; 
it should not be changed by legislative 
caucus. 

There is not a state in the Federal Union 
whose constitution may be amended by the 
state legislature. The State of Delaware is 
an apparent but not a real exception, as 
Delaware requires that an amendment to 
the state constitution must be proposed by 
at least two-thirds of one legislature, then 
there must be notice to the electors for a 
certain period before the next election so 
that if they desire they may express their 
will at the polls upon the proposition; then 
the amendment must be ratified by a second 
legislature by a two-thirds vote, which 
gives the people an indirect vote. The va- 
rious state constitutions may be amended 
only by the electorate of the state. How 
archaic, therefore, it is to deny the electo- 
rate an opportunity to express itself upon 
proposed changes in our fundamental law. 

If the consent of the voters be required to 
alter and amend a state constitution, a 
fortiori the vote of the people should be re- 
quired to change the Federal Constitution. 

It is vital to our American system that 
the voter should have an opportunity to 
say at the ballot box under what form of 
government he desires to live. 

If we are not willing that the state legisla- 
tures should choose United States senators, 


Tle Poets’ Corme 


Heart’s Vision 


LIKE to think of you when you were just 
a little boy, 
Before I ever knew you, heard your name 
or caught your smile; 
Before you'd learned what life is made of— 
love and pain and joy— 
And that was years ago, my dear; a long, 
long while! 


But rainy Sundays when you sit and whittle, 
I have a glimpse of you when you were little. 


Head dark against the western light, that boy 
of long ago 
Carves magic chains, beguiling boxes, for 
our tiny maid; 
Pursing his lips in slow, soft whistling, deep- 
set eyes aglow, 
With pride in his technic and in his sharp- 
whet blade. 


Watching, I think I see him, earnest, little, 
Out in the woodshed, learning how to whittle! 


I love your baby picture, and the scared one 
ten months old; 
The kilted chap of fowr—he wears your 
own straight, steady look— 
The high-school graduate’s stiff pose; shy 
mouth, demeanor bold. 
But, oh, the lad I’m seeking isn’t in that 
book! 


Dearest, those rainy Sundays when you 
whittle, 
He sits there too, so lovable, so litile! 
—Katharine Sawin Oakes. 


Regret 


T IS a litile sad, I think, 

That though, when first we met, 
Our spirits touched—yet now apart 

They move—and we forget 


The loveliness of broken things, 
The shadow hands that drew 

Us on—the far-off sound of wings— 
And what was almost true. 


It is a little sad that we, 
So close to paradise, 
Should lose our way and stumble past 
The gates, with blinded eyes. 
—Mary Dixon Thayer. 
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for a much stronger reason the ley 
should: not change our fundament 
Every argument in favor of the 
of senators by a direct vote of the 
a stronger argument in favor of ¢ 
the people on constitutional ame: 
I favored the amendments proy 
the income tax, direct election of 
prohibition and woman suffrage, 
they were wise amendments, andi 
were a response to the deliberate j 
and progressive thought of a vast 
of our countrymen; indeed, I belii 
amendments were demanded by t] 
and were not forced upon the peo 
referendum to the people on the Pr 
and Woman Suffrage amendmen 
have been had, each amendme; 
have been ratified by the electors, 
According to the data of the y, 
the aggregate membership of th 
tures of the states was 7403 mem] 
A mere majority of the members) 
legislatures in three-fourths of th 
states, plus two-thirds of the 531. 
of Congress, may and do propose a 
amendments to the Federal Consti 
Thus about three thousand m 
change the structure of our Gover 
any form their fancy suggested oj 
byist dictated, and the people wo 
no opportunity to defeat or reject 
posed amendments. > | 
Our American system and pul 
should not be at the disposal of k 
caucuses, but should be guarded b: 
ballot of all the citizens. 
Constitutional amendments sg] 
ratified by the qualified electors 
state, and not by the legislatur 
states. 


The Wind 


USTILY over the hills 
Does the wind go by, 
Singing old songs that we lovei 
Under the sky; 

Spindrift, veiling the stars, 
Trembles like mist 

On the face of the fading rose | 
That the frost has kissed. 


‘ 


Night on a hundred hills; 
The sheep in the fold, 
And the boats all in, and the i 
Burnt. amber and gold 
Where the village slopes to the al 
And the downs to the sea— 
And the surge and thrill of thé 


In the heart o’ me. | 
§ 


Shaken, the lamp’s flame ben 
Where the gale whirls in; 

The chimney’s throat is a sigh 
And the soot blows thin; 

The dog on the hearthrug whi} 
With a note of doubt; 

In hollow and haunted wood 
Are the witch fires out. — 


Wild is the voice of the wind 
In the night abroad, 
Laughing across the hill 
And adown the road; 
Stirring the autumn grass | 
Where the dark leaves fall | 
Over the ancient graves 
By the churchyard wall; | 


Rippling the sullen face 
Of the long lagoon, 
Till the shadows break and fle 
And the ghost of a moon 
Steals up at the midnight how 

From the world’s dark rim; 
And the chant of the wind swe) 
Like a pagan hymn. : 


Endlessly, all through the nig) 
Does the wind go by, 
Singing old songs that we love 
Under the sky; 
Over the haunted wood 
And the long dim shore, 
Endlessly calling your name, 
Who will come no more! | 
—Mary Lanier Mé 
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|THE SOCIAL ATLANTIC 


(Continued from Page 14) 


‘pnversation has been conducted 
|ynes in a rather small restaurant, 
her less conspicuous Americans 
.Junching with French or English 
/s it any wonder then that the for- 
‘urn with tactful manner to the 
sricans and say, meaning to com- 
them, ‘I’d never know you were 
”? And can we condemn com- 
‘ye American who is thereby flat- 
it the same time, of course, he 
_ be truly pleased with the per- 
ipliment if he was not chagrined 
plied criticism of his fellow coun- 


jiers who have never been in the 
‘tates, and who therefore judge 
3 solely by those whom they see 
re the critics who insist that the 
al-voiced, boasting American is 
a] American, and that the quiet, 
« and well-mannered American is 
tion and is not typical. 
(are at least three reasons for the 
‘e of this erroneous belief. The 
: obvious fact that one aggressive, 
is and antagonistic person at- 
ire attention and implants his 
: re vividly in the mind of the on- 
in twenty nice people. Secondly, 
1s can never fully realize that the 
1 of sufficient money to travel 
id to stay at the most expensive 
i to wear the largest pearls does 
sarily imply, in America, the pos- 
standards of culture or manner. 
antry, of course, has its quota of 
itiche; England has a large share. 
1 significant difference is that in 
(when a man without educational 
inmental advantages has worked 


i to the top of the financial world 


Y wants to talk and look and act 

raditional Englishman of the lei- 
vivated class. This is true of the 
rf of most European countries. It 
rly so true of Americans. It comes 
“0 so many of the social differences 
to sides of the Atlantic, to a feeling 
uracy. The third reason is that 
taumber of the so-called typical 
S$ Whose voices and whose unsym- 
ideas seem to fill the air of the Euro- 
ist centers are not true Americans 


s not because their ancestors 
ently arrived, for this is of no con- 
( but because the motives which 
eee and the standards of their 
sp are quite unlike the motives 
upered the true pioneers and under- 
st American life, regardless of ma- 
psperity. 


Americans in Name 
/nna, a short time ago as I came 
, opera I heard a group of three or 
« and women loudly discussing the 
the soprano. I wondered at first 
n all attempted to speak English, 
not only looked foreign but their 
ade them almost unintelligible. 

rme of them said, “Vell, ve should 
A jaoout her v’en ve get home to 


2rse they were Americans in the 
tat they had passports which so 
Jat from their further conversation, 
iwas impossible not to hear, it was 
lt they were, in every respect except 
“f technical citizenship, aliens. 
! hotel lobby of another European 
le encountered a man who insisted 
jing in embarrassingly penetrating 
dut the superlative little old New 


I, they don’t know what living is 
21”? he proclaimed, to the amuse- 
she bystanders. “Will I be glad to 
to the U.S. A.? Well, I just 
vill! I went to the best show in 
é night—they thought it was good! 
asco would have died laughing.” 
nt on and on, until the handful of 
(1s whom he was addressing, dis- 
. one by one. Later when we 
Pp manager of the hotel who he was, 
ed, “I am sorry to admit it,” he 
ut he comes originally from this 
4n. He was a little boy when his 
j2ent to America,” 
fe that on a bulletin for all our 
niends who think he’s a typical 
~ Said one of the group who had 
his monologue. 


We fell into a discussion then of the 
habits of Americans abroad; all of us had 
lived in Europe for some time and had 
reached nearly the same conclusions about 
our fellow countrymen. 

“The whole trouble,’’ someone summed 
it up, ‘‘is that the essence of all good man- 
ners is simplicity. At home we are simple— 
at least American men almost always 
are—and we have an idea that it’s easy to 
just be ourselves, but it’s the most difficult 
thing in the world to be simple and natural 
in unfamiliar surroundings. When everyone 
speaks a language you don’t understand, 
and there are differences apparent even in 
the details of eating and shaking hands, it’s 
almost impossible to be at your ease unless 
you’ve got tremendous poise and experi- 
ence.” 

Another man said, “‘I’ll confess that my 
own first few months over here were almost 
ruined because I couldn’t reconcile myself 
to eating breakfast in my room. I wanted 
to go down to the hotel dining room and 
eat fruit and cereal, bacon and eggs, and 
coffee with cream, the way I’d always done 
at home. I thought no one but invalids and 
actors had breakfast on trays in their rooms. 
I insisted at first upon going downstairs, 
but there was never anyone around, and it 
took half the morning to scare up a waiter 
and get a table laid in the dining room. 
Then I felt as if I were in the middle of 
Sahara Desert, for no one else ever ap- 
peared. Finally I gave up and had it sent 
tomy room. Asa matter of fact, I find that 
as I have dinner so much later here, I only 
want the customary rolls and coffee with 
hot milk, and have long since of my own 
accord given up the heavy breakfast which 
at home I really need.”’ 


Continental Manners 


“Tt’s funny how your ideas do change,” 
said the first man. ‘“‘I’d been over here 
about four years without once going back 
to America. Then last year I went home, 
and my youngest, sister undertook to re- 
vise all my manners. ‘You shake hands 
with everybody any time you see them,’ 
she said. I told her I had carefully trained 
myself to do that over here where it was 
expected, and it had become a fixed habit.”’ 

“JT admit that one must do a certain 
amount of adapting oneself, in order to get 
the best out of living over here,’’ said a 
woman journalist, “‘but I hope none of our 
American men will ever adopt that boorish 
custom of going ahead of women, the way 
some of these men do. Of course it springs 
from their low estimate of women.”’ 

The American wife of a diplomat from 
one of the Balkan States interrupted. 
“But, my dear, it does not spring from any- 
thing of the kind. At least in my husband’s 
part of the world it comes from a chival- 
rous attitude toward women.” 

“But how can it?” said the journalist. 
“Chivalry means giving precedence to 
women.” 

“Tt depends upon the surrounding cir- 
cumstances,’’ the diplomat’s wife answered. 
“T admit, though, that I was as shocked as 
you when I was first married and went to 
my husband’s country to live and found 
that when we left the house together he 
always went ahead of me. At last I spoke 
to him about it, and he explained that they 


had always considered the danger of being | 
attacked as they left the house, so the man | 


went first, in order, if necessary, to be able 
to protect the woman.” 


Many of the other differences in manners | 
which puzzle Americans when they go to | 
Europe, and are equally difficult for the | 


Europeans who come, though in less num- 
ber, to our country, can be traced to real 
differences in the economic and social 
foundations which underlie a nation’s origin. 
Many times customs which have long 
ceased to serve their utilitarian purpose 
have become through habit an integral 
part of a people’s code of good manners. 

The custom of shaking hands, for in- 
stance, which on the Continent is carried to 
an extreme, is supposed to have originated 
in the desire to prove that a man was un- 
armed. A great many other differences in 
habits are due to the existence of a definite 
servant class in Europe and the gradual 
elimination of trained and contented per- 
sonal servitors in America. 

In a typical English country house a 
maid comes quietly into one’s bedroom 
early in the morning, closes the windows, 
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This Double Guarantee 
Insures Your Satisfaction 


Be pair of Smartsilk 
Hosiery carries, first, a 
written guarantee of satis- 
faction from the maker— 
unlimited, unqualified — 

Behind this guarantee 
stands a second guarantee, 
anironclad bond that makes 
assurance doubly sure: 

The National Surety Com- 
pany, the world’s strongest 
bonding organization, has 
issued us a bond, backed 
by its immense financial re- 
sources, guaranteeing the 
fulfillment of the Smartsilk 
guarantee. 

If you have ever applie 
for a bond, you ) 
know that before 
favorable action is 
taken there must be 


a rigid and penetrating in- 
vestigation. The National 
Surety Company made just 
that sort of investigation, 
and then bonded our 
guarantee of Smartsilk 
Hosiery— 

Thus insuring you the 
completest possible satis- 
faction from every pair of 
Smartsilk Hosiery that you 
buy from our bonded rep- 
resentatives. 

You can’t buy Smartsilk 
Hosiery from your dealer. It 
comes direct to you—acom- 
plete line of high-quality 
silk hosiery, in the new 
shades approved 
by fashion, and at 
prices which will 
please you. 


Every Smartsilk Representative wears this button 


SMARTSILK HOSIERY MILLS, Inc., Newark, N. J. 
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for Every Camper! 


A Coleman Camp Stove for plenty of well cooked “eats’’—whenever 
A Coleman Quick-Lite Lantern for all the good light 


your appetite insists. 


an 


you need—anywhere, any night, in any weather. 


The Coleman Camp Stove — regular model No. 2, illustrated above, is acknowledged by 
out-door experts as the finest camp cooker made—a miniature gas range with everything built-in: 
—Coleman Hot Blast Starter, Swinging Fuel Tank, Built-in Oven and Drum Heater, Built-in 
Wind Baffle and Warming Cabinet, Built-in Air Pump and Filling Funnel, Speedy-Heat Flame- 
Spreading Burners—everything you need for easy, quick action camp cooking. 
motor gas for fuel. Other models—No. 9 without built-in oven or drum heater. 


Model No. 2 only $12.50; Model No. 9 only $9.00. 


The Coleman Quick-Lite Lantern — Lights up the whole camp. 
style oil lanterns. Has mica chimney—is wind-proof, bug-proof, rain-proof. 
its own gas. Sturdily built. Can’t spill fuel even if tipped over. 


per gallon of fuel (common motor gas). U.S. Price $7.50. 


Ask your dealer to show you both the Stoves and the Lantern. Descriptive 
literature on request. Address Camping Dept. P.30. 


Factory and 


THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY, GeneratOsices: Wichita, Kansas 


Branches; Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles. 
(30) 


Coleman Camp Stove 


Wd: 


Uses common 
Prices in U.S. A.: 


Brighter than 20 old 
Makes and burns 
More than 40 hours service 


Canadian Factory: Toronto, Ontario 
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OurWomens shoes 
are durable,yet dain 
and so moderately 
riced they repre- 
sent the maximum 


of’ value giving. 
Shoes for Boys 
Boys require pees 


substantial shoes 
We have them at 


¥ 4 9% and 59° 
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SHOES 
moO 8 700-70 


Enormous purchases of leather 
coupled with 

large seale to supply 
clusive Retail Stores and 6,000 
Retail Shoe Dealers,enabl 
dive you the greatest possible shoe 
value for your money. 
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Before purchasing, your next pair 
it will ae you to-see the smart 


or Sprin designed te meet 


emands Oj young, menvalso 


the more conservative styles. 


Name and retail price stamped 
on every pair at the Factory. 


W. L.Dougjas Shoe Co, Brockton,Mass. 
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Never wellmdnessed Witton 
well-kept hair 


AN a man be well-groomed 
with straggly, unkempt 
hair? Or a woman conspicu- 
ously lovely, whose hair does not 
lie softly smooth and lustrous? 


Never today. 


And with Stacomb, perfectly 
kept hair is now so easy to have! 


One touch of this delicate 
cream in the morning—all day 


long your hair stays just as you 
want it. 


And Stacomb is actually beneficial, 
especially to the dry scalp. It helps 
prevent dandruff, keeps your scalp 
cleaner and healthier than ever before. 


Not sticky or gummy. In jars and 
tubes (or the new Liquid Stacomb) at 
all drug and department stores. 


Readers in Canada should address 
Standard Laboratories, Ltd., 727 King 
Street, West, Toronto, Dept. A-57. 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. A-57 
113 West 18th Street, New York City 


Please send me, free of charge, a generous 
sample tube of Stacomb. , 


lights the open fire, and leaves cans of hot 
water near the washstand. Later she comes 
in with a tray of tea, which is to be con- 
sumed in bed. After the tea has been drunk 
and one’s letters read, the room is warm 
enough so that one may get up and dress, 
and go downstairs to a pleasant breakfast, 
which does not begin, but ends, with fruit, 
and includes one or two substantial hot 
dishes on the buffet, to which one helps 
oneself. 

“Of course in America you have so many 
bathrooms!” the English are apt to say 
almost accusingly. 

“But here you have so many servants,” 
one replies. ‘We couldn’t get enough 
maids to carry hot water to our rooms if 
we wanted to. We’ve had to invent all 
sorts of mechanical things to take the place 
of human labor.” 

This, too, comes back to democracy. 

The difference in the interpretation of 
hospitality is another which to some extent 
depends upon servants. 

An American friend of mine was aston- 
ished one day to receive a telegram from an 
Englishwoman who was visiting in New 
York, asking if the American could have 
her for the week-end at her country place. 

“But I scarcely know her!” said my 
friend. “I shouldn’t think of inviting her 
to my house on such a short acquaintance. 
I did say something about hoping she’d 
come here later, but now she’s invited her- 
self. Isn’t that a strange thing for a well- 
bred person to do?”’ 

Of course the Englishwoman, to use her 
own phrase, proposed herself without re- 
alizing how much more difficult it would be 
for the American to entertain her than it 
would be if she were living in England. She 
assumed that the wish to see her in the 
country meant that when she found herself 
free she should so notify her hostess, who in 
turn would let her know whether her house 
was full or not. As they were women of 
about the same yearly income and much 
the same habits and tastes, it was interest- 
ing to see the differences in their manners. 

“‘T’ve never seen so many bathrooms!”’ 
said the Englishwoman when she arrived. 
“Tt seems so luxurious to have one all to 
myself. At home, you see, we have only 
one for the entire family and our friends 


“4 too.” 


But she came down late for dinner be- 
cause she couldn’t find a maid to hook her 
gown. 

Her hostess, having prided herself on her 
knowledge of English habits, persuaded the 
waitress to take a tray of tea up to her the 
next morning, but the second day the girl 
gave notice because the guest came down 
so much later to breakfast than the family, 
and as they were not equipped with alcohol 
lamps to keep the food hot, in the English 
fashion, it meant a delay of all the rest of 
the maid’s daily routine. 


Domestic Service 


My American friend confesses to humilia- 
tion that the visit of a person with whom 
she really had much of interest in common 
could have been almost marred by the 
difficulties of material things. 

“Tt’s a shocking thing to admit,’ she 
said, “‘but after years of struggle to find a 
satisfactory waitress I felt I could better 
forgo the visit of my English friend than to 
lose such a perfect maid. Ten years ago I 
should have refused to speak to anyone 
who would have said such a shocking thing. 
I was brought up in the best American tra- 
dition of open house and hospitality gener- 
ously extended. But we lived in the South 
with plenty of colored servants. Now that 
I’ve moved, for the sake of the children, to 
a suburb of New York, I simply can’t have 
people the way we used to at home.” 

“How did you solve the problem?” I 
asked. ‘‘The maid is still with you.” 

She laughed. ‘‘ Well, my guest never did 
know it, but I took up her tray of tea my- 
self, tiptoed into the room, closed her win- 
dows and turned on the heat before she was 
entirely awake. Then I just bribed the 
cook to keep her breakfast hot. In that way 
I managed to have a really delightful visit 
with her.”’ 

About a year later I ran into this same 
American woman in London, just after she 
and her husband had been staying with our 
English friend in her charming country 
place. I listened attentively to her account 
of this visit, particularly because, as I have 
said, the incomes and backgrounds of the 
two families were so much alike. 

“Instead of our two begrudging servants 
and a governess,” began my American 


friend, “she has five perfectly traing 
ants as well as a governess and a | 
maid. Her home is delightful; gq 
you will about our modern hoy 
never achieve the atmosphere of the 
lish places.” . 
She interrupted herself by a g& 
sneezes. “‘But I was never so e¢ 
life!’”” she went on. “Do you rer 
how Lady M suffered from our steg 
last year in America? Well, i 
ished with the cold at her house, 
first got there everyone was hay 
around an open fire in the drawin 
and I thought how charming it 
most decided to have our furnace te 
when I got home. But I had tea y 
wraps on. Later we went upstairs | 
for dinner.” 4 
She laughed. ‘‘Well, of course Tg 
have been prepared, but it’s years 
been in England, and I’ve growns 
America to doing everything for 
that I’d quite forgotten the diff reni 
here. When I went upstairs, to a) 
tractive single room with bright 
and an open fire, I found a very 
maid taking the last things out of 
I’m a poor enough packer ordinar 
we had been so busy in London the 
left that I simply threw my things’ 
bags; my husband put some of his 
with mine, and I put some of my 
with his. His room, as we now di 
was some distance from mine, and: 
bathroom in the house was miles fre 
of us. To complicate matters fu 
found he had forgotten to bring a 
gown, so before he could take t) 
which he had signed up for, much 
we sign up for a tennis court at the 


dinner! it 
® 
High-Pressure Entertain 


I assure you I was nearly cont 
dining room, in a low dress wit 


agreed, even those with the worst gt 
our American houses were kept un 
warm! Of course,” she added qu 


house. No one could have beena 
fect hostess. I learned from her, 
the art of entertaining lies almost; 
in knowing when to let your guest: 
in doing things for them.” & 

I have heard foreigners who hay 
the United States say that their. 
hosts erred only in the one respe 
ing their guests too much on the! 
Sometimes minute programs, coy 
ery second of their days, would be} 
to the bewildered strangers; in le’ 
households, when the visitors woul 
go to their rooms to rest or write! 
just to be alone, a member of tl) 
would follow to make sure the ¢ 
not lonely. a 

“The most tantalizing part off 
to your country,” a well-known 1 
woman told me, ‘‘was the stack oi 
interesting books that were put ini 
and which I longed to read. Bul 
was allowed long enough time tog'l 
the first chapter during the dayé 


any other people in the world, art 
tellectual steam heat which disti 
foreigner arises not only from 0} g 
preoccupation with business but) 
generated by our serious attituc 
those things we call recreations#! 
bridge, golf or cross-word puzzle 
An Italian woman who has |¢ 
here a good deal, visits among ott! 
icans a family who have a beau Hl 
try place in the hills. While she ishé 
likes nothing so much as to go out? 
sit tranquilly in the sun with no of 
other than. meditating on the! 
warmth and the beautiful view. | 
“But of all the kind things thea 
for me,”’ she declares, “‘this one W 
joy so much is the most difficult t 
Dinner, picnics, dances, garden pil! 
or tennis, yes. But that a grow 
should enjoy best doing nothing,€ 
not understand. It is simply 2 
(Continued on Page 23. 
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eas of entertainment,” she con- 
for Americans are at heart the 
sople in the world.” 

* was meditating on these last 
hich have been uttered. many 
ll manner of disinterested people, 
d to be present at a dialogue be- 
American woman whose husband 


the American womansaid, “There 
min the world for asking her, ex- 
nsistence, and I’m not going to 


ce her quite as much as you do,” 
nglishwoman, “but I shall invite 
yever, when she comes, I shall 
very coldly.” 
rican woman was plainly shocked 
int of view, for she had been 
ip to believe that courteous treat- 
ruests under one’s roof was an 
bligation of the act of extending 


Vs 

as a right to exclude people who 
irable,”’ she said later when we 
e, “and this particular woman 
ere discussing has no official con- 
-she is simply a vulgar and ob- 
shimber or she would not be in the 


e} plan to treat her coldly.” 

r to see if our standards of hospi- 
a'| those of other countries really 
jin this point, I put this problem 
cally to various people, being care- 
treveal the nationality of the two 
us. 
ut exception every American whom 
| as in complete sympathy with the 
yview expressed by our country- 
.. The English, on the other hand, 

ng especially reprehensible in the 
ef their representative. 
|} them said, “Of course you’ve 
it definition of a gentleman—‘ one 
iver rude unintentionally’?”’ 


‘he Art of Being Rude 


1. threw this controversy into the 
iversation at a luncheon table of 
itan flavor, the discussion grew 


<< 


lishwoman had just said, describ- 
inglish wife of a foreign diplomat, 
saost awfully well-bred. She can 
rightfully rude.” 


ourse, 
‘rudeness is, after all, the best 
ocial weapon.” 
zis because in old and overcrowded 
ns,” said another European, “‘so- 
sised upon a defensive policy. The 
hg is not whom one can include but 
im one can exclude. Therefore it 
Te important to be able to rebuff 
‘ther than to welcome them.” 
¢ doesn’t fully answer this ques- 
zh,” said a serious American. He 
|) the Englishwoman: “Do you 
an that you gauge people’s breed- 
eir ability to be rude?” 
ther words,” said an Irishman, 
)d manners consist in having bad 


must define manners,” said the 
$ oping to be conciliatory. 
€ryone began talking excitedly, all 
€ all apparently in violent disagree- 
il at last when the conversational 
1d blown away, two fundamentally 
points of view were disclosed. 
|Iropeans held that manners con- 
a well-defined set of customs and 
» hich could be taught. 
Misa technic,” explained a French- 
ust as one may learn the rules of 
¥ lemay acquire the technic of good 


ljnanners are not a game,” said the 
in for the Americans. ‘“ Manners 
1) more than ease in entering a room 
whose hand to kiss and all 
tlhgs which can, of course, be taught. 
Wespect I grant you that Americans 
baine. But we believe that truly 
miners spring from the heart.” 
, I believe, the crux of the social 
which separate us from Europe. 
, Europeans have much more 


if 
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charming manners, and they are apt to 
have greater poise and savoir-faire. As a 
nation we do not pay enough attention to 
the details; or as the Frenchman, whose 
manners cannot be excelled, put it, the tech- 
nic of good manners. But the standards to- 
ward which we aim are those of kindliness 
of heart, loyalty to our friends and gener- 
osity. Of course it would be hypocritical 
to pretend that anyone is always able to 
live up to these or any other standards, but 
they have, nevertheless, stamped them- 
selves upon our national character. 

The surest way to learn a people’s ideals 
is to see what they desire to inculcate in 
their children. As a whole we are apt to 
stress those qualities of courtesy which 
come from innate kindliness. For instance, 
a young woman who is keenly interested in 
the development of her children was talk- 
ing to her small daughter the other day on 
the subject of curtsying. 

“You can do it or not,’’ she said. ‘It’s 
become the fashion, and considered awfully 
English, although it’s done even more in 
Germany. But the thing that I do care 
about is that when people come into our 
house you should look them in the eye as 
you take their hand, and make them feel 
really welcome.”’ 

Usually, however, we do not follow the 
method of-this mother who tried to teach 
the technic by which kindliness could be 
best expressed. Perhaps it is for this reason 
that we are accused as a nation of spoiling 
our children, This is more especially the 
accusation of the English, and there seems 
to be much justification for it. A prevalent 
theory in England is that a well-brought-up 
child is one who leads its own life of the 
nursery, with a competent governess, al- 
most apart from the life of the family, and 
in the case of a boy, is one sent to a board- 
ing school at an age so early that it seems 
to us sometimes cruel. 


Bringing Up the Children 


An American friend of mine whose hus- 
band is an English diplomat rebelled furi- 
ously at the prospect of sending her elder 
son, who was not yet eight, and not physi- 
cally strong, thousands of miles away from 


their foreign post to boarding school in | 


England. Her rebellion was futile, for her 


husband sincerely thought it was the only | 


course possible for a well-bred English boy. 
“You certainly wouldn’t want him to be 
brought up like a spoiled American child?”’ 
said the husband. 
“But why must we—his parents—refuse 
to shoulder the responsibility of his bring- 


ing up?” retorted the exasperated wife. | 


““You English are so proud of the way your 
children are brought up, but you don’t do 
it yourself—you leave it to governesses and 
schoolmasters!’’ 

It was hard for her to realize, as it is for 
most Americans, the social gulf which the 
English have created between the public- 
school boy and.all others. By public school 
they mean, of course, the most exclusive 
private boarding schools, such as Eton, 
Harrow and Winchester. Many of these 
arbitrary distinctions which seem unbear- 
ably snobbish to us, with our warm admira- 
tion for the self-made man, are based upon 
economic and political conditions which 
differ widely here. 

On the other hand, some of the demo- 
cratic qualities upon which we pride our- 
selves are not universally admired; as, for 
instance, the peculiarly American habit of 
making chance acquaintance upon trains 
and steamers. We maintain that this 
springs from a generous open-heartedness; 
foreigners put it down to lack of discrimi- 
nation. 

A Roman friend of mine who has visited 
in America was greatly perturbed when 
some people he had met there came to 
Italy and invited him to dinner. 

“TI like my hosts very, very much,”’ he 
said, “and at their house in the States I 
met only the most delightful and cultivated 
Americans. But here! Well, I will try to 


tell you the kind of Italians I met at dinner. | 


Of course I did not want to say anything 
directly to my American friends, but I 
asked them how they came to know these 
people; and I found they had met one 
couple on the steamer, and another they 
had run into, as they said, while buying 
some antiques. He had so politely inter- 
preted for them and saved them a great 
deal of money, so they had kindly invited 
him to dinner. Now I became curious to 
know just what the game was of these 
Italians, for I saw the moment they en- 
tered the room that they were not the sort 
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| she longed to visit 
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of people my American hosts would have 
tolerated had they been Americans. So I 
resolved to find out, and learned quite eas- 
ily that the couple they had met on the 
steamer are famous only for their skill in 
cheating at cards. The man has been turned 
out of clubs and is not even allowed in cer- 
tain hotels. The other Italian, whom my 
friends had run into in the antique shop, 
was nothing more or less than a very clever 
interpreter who made a profession of ap- 
pearing to bring down the prices, which, of 
course, he does by being in league with the 
proprietor and dividing the profit later.”’ 

“Have you told the Americans the sort 
of people they were entertaining?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘No! If 
they had wanted to know they could have 
found out before they invited them to din- 
ner. What would they think of me if I went 
to them and criticized their other guests?”’ 
He laughed. ‘‘ Moreover, you see, they met 
me upon a steamer too!” 

I have heard many other foreigners who 
have American friends declare that when 
these Americans visit their country in 
Europe they never, if possible, attend their 
parties, so certain are they of meeting com- 
pletely undesirable fellow countrymen. 
These mistakes of judgment are not, of 
course, confined entirely to Americans, as 
all people are apt to err regarding strangers 
of other nationalities, but we are peculiarly 
susceptible for the additional reason of our 
hail-fellow-well-met standard, which is 
especially true in the more recently settled 
parts of our country to which a newcomer 
is really an asset and is welcomed by the 
community. 

Our population is extraordinarily wide- 
spread and we are becoming more and more 


| nomadic, so that even our most conserva- 
| tive communities have come to realize that 


newcomers are often a welcome addition. 
In a country where democracy wins such 


| dramatic social victories and the social 


status of one generation sometimes gives no 
clew whatever to the social status of the 
preceding one, we are bound to accept peo- 
ple more upon their face value. But as a 
whole, particularly when we are dealing 
with foreigners, we are too apt to believe 
what people tell us about themselves. The 
average twenty-year-old Italian, French or 
Austrian youth has more cool judgment 


| about people than the average American 
| twice that age. We call that cool judgment 


skepticism, and attempt to condemn it as 
cynical, but nevertheless it forms an ef- 
fective armor of personal protection. 


Countesses Boarded Free 


Perhaps it is for this very reason that 
titled foreigners, some of whom can be 
found in Burke’s Peerage or the Almanach 
de Gotha, and some who cannot, usually 
find a rosy path of endless entertainments 
and lavish hospitality spread before them 
once they reach our democratic shores. 

Not long ago I heard a young woman 


| whose father is the bearer of a modest title 


in Europe say that 


the United States, 
but couldn’t pos- 
sibly afford to live 
at our hotels. 

“Tf you’ve the 
money for a first- 
class ticket on an 
expensive steamer,’ 
an American an- 
swered, “‘youwon’t 
even need taxi fare 
after you land— 
provided, of course, 
you have yourself 
put down on the 
passenger list as 
countess.” 

“But it is not 
proper to so do,” 
she answered. 
‘““Mamma is the 
countess—not I.” 

“But they’ll 
never know that!” 
he answered. ‘‘We 
don’t bother to look 
people up in books 
and things the way 
you do over here. 
You’ll have a won- 
derful time!’’ 

His prophecy 
turned out to be ac- 
curate. Two days 
before she landed 
in New York an 
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ambitious American woman who ]j 
yet achieved the desired place ny; 
top of the crowded social ladder ,, 
her to spend the entire winter jn }| 
urious home. The European gla), 
cepted. The newspapers photograp}| 
interviewed her, finally raised her }, 
princess, and the popularity of her 
received a great impetus. 

A very different story which equal 
onstrates our attitude toward ran] 
ever, was told me the other day by 
Dutchman. He has recently been: 
the United States, and on a Wester 
the conductor was so courteous and 
that the baron desired in some 1 
express his appreciation. He ha, 
warned that in this country it was 
rect to offer money, so with the 
formula he presented the conduet( 
an excellent cigar. 

The next day, just before he arrive 
destination, the conductor came toh 
told the foreigner how much he 
joyed meeting him, and in turn pr 
him with a cigar. 

“It couldn’t have happened in ay 
country in the world,” said the Dut 
“And it was one of the pleasantest. 
ries of my journey!”’ 


Society Play-Acting — 


Americans who go abroad a good d 
apt to fall into the habit of bemoan} 
lack in their countrymen of that 
they term finesse or polish. | 

A woman who typified this group 
to me at length on the subject oneaft) 
at tea at aforeign embassy. Shew: 
ticularly impressed by the gauche 
certain of our compatriots because s, 
just been talking to a titled woma 
had deeply impressed her. 

‘She is the quintessence of charm! 
declared enthusiastically. “Her m 
are exquisite. She knows so exactl 
to do and what to say on any oceasia‘ 
her conversation is so amusing too!’ 

As the butler announced the arr 
another woman guest with an imp) 
title, the interested American su 
stiffened. 

“Tt isn’t possible!’’ she exclaimed, 

The woman whom she had just pra| 
warmly had risen and gone toward th 
comer with open arms, kissing her 0} 
cheeks, and drawing her affectionate 
seat beside her. 


cluded, “‘ Well, this forces me to beliey 
all that graciousness and charm wl 
have been admiring is nothing mor 
a highly developed form of acting. 
don’t mean anything!” 

This emphasis upon good manners } 


that we are ai! 


really good | 
ners pr } 
the heart. | 

The thin 
sometimes { 
realize is that 


this high star! 
Resourceful 
quick wit, 
above all, ab 
perceive the 
point of othe 
requisite. 
There is al 
ental proverb’ 
our pondel 
which says 
there is no 


self a diamon¢ 
through its 4 
to take polish 
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or polished person of another 
®| seventy-five years the flood of 
who have come to our shores 
poor, generally humble and quite 
t do the jobs that the old Amer- 
> considered menial or unprofit- 
ch. I recall a remark made long 
war by a second-generation Ger- 
1 family had done well enough in 
a.) send him to a German univer- 
d low him to spend several years 

in capitals. 
yer I traveled on the Continent,” 
his precise half-foreign accent, 
cuways tell a veritable American 
¢ could see him. It was the way 
Fi with his shoulders high, like a 
al” 


¢servation seemed highly flatter- 
‘second-generation German him- 
sed, was vastly pleased at being 
f a country whose travelers car- 
e shoulders high, like noblemen, 
cegarded foreigners with a rather 
| id patronizing interest. 
tof the last decade have tended to 
shi feeling of superiority. Before 
rve were merely better dressed, 
icated, more polished than the 
a; foreigner, who was practically 
lyforeigner we knew. Suddenly, 
European nation after another 
sing at its neighbor’s throat, the 
‘was forced upon us that we 
ifinitely more virtuous than any 
\reigners whatsoever. We of all 
r did not covet others’ lands or 
Tad we not lived on peaceable 
v1 our good neighbor, Canada, for 
? 


: e conviction of our moral superi- 
established, it was but a step to 
ninental wish that others might 
zit also. Even after we entered the 
rlyes, one remembers the serious 
a that we should send clouds of 
é€ over the German lines, not to 
0s, but to release millions of pam- 

scribing the American character. 
s/emembers that it was mainly the 

‘American who favored these easy 
Our foreign-born, with genera- 
f ars in their past, knew better. 


lo Much Organization 
(the dangers of overorganization 
ney to perpetuate itself after its 
( usefulness is over. During the 
evere obliged to organize inten- 
it only cultivating the habit, but 
in cases creating the belief that 
veh has a mysterious power of its 
ch such a multiplicity of business 
z|ons, it is naturally difficult to find 
1/rlous work to supply necessary in- 
at maintain attendance so vital to 
_ gesture and to the continuation 
saried secretary’s job. Hence the 
wiaaments that are a feature of so 
fit-class conventions. 
lek of human nature that laxness 
ly leads to a desire for artificial 
i. The idle man is more addicted to 
I drink than the busy one; the 
ielded woman becomes a prey to 
«tality. Far be it from the purpose 
ticle to decry any serious move- 
tard the betterment of mankind; 
¢ hardly be denied that some fields 
are being rather overworked by 
Zions originally formed for busi- 
/0ses, but which, for lack of mate- 
‘turned toward emotionalism as a 
artificial stimulus. 
9 without saying that work for the 
not of mankind is good work; but 
never goes with sentimentality, 
orecisely the craving to see oneself 
Ge or charming attitude. Codpera- 
the regular philanthropic or reli- 
0 anizations can be depended on to 
ults; the organization divided be- 
{siness and uplift usually does both 
- We have Boys’ Week as a na- 
Stitution along with Buy-a-Book 
s)uspender Week and More-and- 
‘eam Laundries Week, and similar 
‘methods are used for all. One 
| if the practice of making a boy 
: ty for a day can really be bene- 
‘he boy so chosen; or if the wel- 
® boy himself is overlooked in the 
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unconscious desire of those behind the 
movement to obtain a satisfying thrill. 

Aside from the questionable taste of the 
incidents described, there is not in them 
even the element of good business. <A 
drunken person is never so efficient as a 
sober one, even though his drunkenness 
consists only of an occasional spree of senti- 
mentality. Nor is the man who depends on 
his trade association, or his hired inspira- 
tional oratory, or his 100 per cent American 
ancestry, a match for the competitor who 
does his uplift without gesture and who 
sticks doggedly to his factory or his shop 
save business hours and depends on him- 
self. 

Gesture, no matter how noble or self- 
satisfying, can never take the place of work. 
It is true that the sons and grandsons of 
immigrant citizens may adopt the same 
ways as their fellow Americans of older 
stock; but this indisputable fact remains: 
The immigrant gets along in America in 
spite of his hampering lack of education, 
his imperfect knowledge of the language, 
his ignorance of conditions and his usual 
lack of capital. He makes up for these 
things by pointed intention. His harsher 
background has instilled it into him that he 
cannot do two things at once. The success 
of the immigrant in America has a deeper 
significance than the changing of names on 
the signboards. The immigrant gains his 
success through the use of the same direct 
methods that he learned from the business 
men of his native country. 


A French Trade Convention 


A few months ago I was permitted to be 
present at the annual convention of a 
French association of hardware dealers in 
one of the large southern cities of that coun- 
try. To one used to more, spectacular 
methods, this gathering of 300 Frenchmen 
was a rather colorless affair. Some of them 
came to town the evening before, but the 
majority arrived the morning of the con- 
vention, many of them starting at surpris- 
ingly early hours to be there on time. As 
the crowds flocked up the street from the 
railway station, it was easy to identify the 
delegates, for each had tightly clasped 
under his arm a brief case stuffed with 
papers. The convention began at ten 
o’clock and was opened by the mayor of the 
city with a five-minute speech of welcome. 
Then the delegates got down to business. 
The hall had been provided with little desks 
borrowed from some school building, and 
during the session the delegates sat crouched 
over their piles of papers, looking for all the 
world like a lot of students at examination 
time. At one o’clock there was an hour’s 
adjournment for lunch. At six the business 
was finished and the convention adjourned. 

The Lyons hardware manufacturer whose 
courtesy had made it possible for me to at- 
tend this gathering explained the view- 
point of the delegates. 

“Tt isn’t that they don’t appreciate a 
good time,” he said. “‘Many of these same 
men close their places of business for a week 
in the summer and everyone connected with 
the establishment goes fishing. Merely, 
they don’t believe in mixing pleasure with 
business, and they regard their annual con- 
vention as business.” 

The United States has been passing 
through a period of easy affluence that 
sober sense teaches us cannot last forever. 
The time is rapidly approaching when we 
shall have to compete on even terms with 
the rest of the world, and if we wish to 
maintain our standard of living we shall 
have to regard business as seriously as our 
competitors. Professional optimists like to 
say that the mass production which we 
have so amazingly developed will of itself 
allow us to continue to live more luxuri- 
ously than other nations. But mass produc- 
tion has a weakness. It is the easiest thing 
in the world to imitate. Even where the 
foreign business man has not the ability to 
organize his mass production from the 
ground up, it is quite possible for him to 
buy his automatic machinery in the United 
States and install it in his own community, 
where his cheaper and more patient labor 
gives him a tremendous advantage. This, 
precisely, is what is being done in many 
foreign countries today, as many an Amer- 
ican exporting manufacturer is learning. 
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Courtesy 


Jour in One 


Step Plate 


All the running board needs—in 
one unit—step plate, kick plate, 
footscraper and Courtesy light. 
Four necessities for the price 
of one. Six models, with or with- 
out Courtesy lights—fit all cars. 
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Who has the right of way? 


Where there is no trafic officer, this ques- 
tion must be decided just the same— 
without guesswork—if accidents are to be 
prevented. At street intersections and 
crossroads, where the danger of night driv- 
ing is greatest, Courtesy lights command 
instant attention. “They instantly tell both 
you and other motorists who has the 
right of way. 


For your own protection, and greater 
safety in night driving, get a set of Courtesy 
Illuminated Step Plates. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us direct. 
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232 East Ohio Street 
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Licensed Canadian Manufacturer: 


SULLY BRASS FOUNDRY, LTD. 
2388 Dundas St., West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Mr. G. S. MAc- 
GREGOR of 
Canada found 
our spare time 
plan so profitable 
that he is now 
working for us 
under a yearly 
contract. 


HEN you ‘‘square up”’ at the 


end of the week, do you have all 
the money you need? (Don’t answer 
that question, except to yourself.) 
Can you use a little extra money, say 
$5.00, $25.00 a week? (Send us the 


answer to that question.) 


Extra Cash for You 


For we will tell you how you should be 
able to make, as do literally scores of our 
workers, $5.00, even $25.00 a week ex- 
And that’s extra money, earned 
easily, pleasantly and in odd hours— 


tra. 


just 

for sending 

us renewal and 

new subscriptions for 

The Saturday Evening Post, 

The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman. 


You do not need previous experience 
to succeed. You do not need capital. 
What you do need is the willingness to 
try—to prove to yourself just how prof- 
itable our plan can be. The first step is 
to write for details. Here’s a handy 
coupon: 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


614 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
I can use more money. Tell me, but without obligation, how I may earn it. 


Name 


Street 


City Set: 
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RADIO 
SPORT BLOUSE 


» COLORS 
\, Powder Blue | 
King Blue 
Leather 
Green 
Red 


Suitable for 
CAMPING 
MOTORING 
GOLFING 
and all 

OUTDOOR 
SPORTS 


Made of durable, weatherproof 
RADIOTEX material and 
trimmed with knitted collar, 


THE SATURDAY 


The success of the newly arrived immi- 
grant, schooled in foreign ways, shows we 
have something to learn from abroad. No 
one will deny that organization is a good 
thing; the trade association or the local 
business man’s club can perform construc- 
tively and public- spiritedly in its proper 
field, which is that of eliminating waste 
and cultivating economic business prac- 
tices. But organization can be oversold; 
and it is oversold when, to maintain itself, 
it is obliged to bring in extraneous enter- 
tainment or emotionalism or to make its 
gatherings joyous parties rather than se- 
rious business conferences. 

Discussing these things recently with a 
successful New York business man whose 
active experience goes back over a period 
of nearly fifty years, he said this: 

“The United States is a big country and 
perhaps our 1800 trade associations and 
our 15,000 conventions a year are neces- 
sary. This can easily be ascertained if 
every individual business man will appoint 
himself a committee of one to interview 
himself on these questions: ‘Are my trade 
associations and my conventions concern- 
ing themselves with strictly business mat- 
ters, or is there a tendency to mix business 
with jazz in order to keep up interest and 
attendance? When I appropriate my time 
during working hours to trade activities, 
am I doing it with the sole intention of so 
increasing my efficiency that I can produce 
| and sell my goods at a closer profit?’ 

“One of these days the United States 
will have reached the limit of its easy ex- 
ploitation of natural resources and then we 
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shall have to compete on even terms with 
the rest of the world. Then, if we have not 
learned to economize our efforts, we shall 
have either to reduce our standard of living 
to the level of other countries, or to try to 
earn a living by selling only among our- 
selves. The former we don’t want to do, 
and the latter is nearly impossible. Every 
uneconomic practice that we let ourselves 
in for is bringing that time nearer.” 

The great buying public—which is every- 
one—does not care who produces the goods 
it buys; it is only interested in buying at 
prices that have not been inflated by use- 
less gesture. It is even possible that some 
organizations might gain in influence and 
membership by limiting themselves strictly 
to business purposes. 

The writing of this article was inspired 
by a letter from a business man in a New 
York State city, which letter I quote ver- 
batim: 

“T used to belong to the state associa- 
tion of my trade, but I don’t any more. 
The last convention I went to lasted three 
days and I kept books on it. We had half 
a day for inspirational speeches; another 
half day for a clambake and a baseball 
game between the fats and leans. The local 
committee took us for a ride around town 
to see the courthouse, the park, and to listen 
to a song service of grade-school pupils. 
We spent half a day deciding on a snappy 
slogan that would create sales in our line; 
then half a day of real business. If the con- 
vention of my trade was limited to a one- 
day meeting at which we just tended to 
business, I would join again.” 
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wristers and waistband. 


The Sport Blouse is a necessary arti- 
cle of wearing apparel for all outdoor 
activities. Everyone can now own 
a neat fitting Radio Sport Blouse 
because of its low price. 
Write for descriptive circular 
and samples of RADIOTEX 
colors and name of your near- 
est dealer. 
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Thirty 


“Most people,” he said, “dig their 
own graves with their teeth.” 

In that he summed up the first 
principle of his philosophy on keep- 
ing fit—vight diet. 

Today —enjoying sound health at 
ninety-one—he is himself living proof 
of his assertion. And today he re- 
iterates the same principle he laid 
down thirty years ago: 

“Whatever in the way of foods you 
like best, if it does not like you, drop it’ 

Mr. Depew” s advice applies with 
special force to persons of sedentary 
habits. If you sit at a desk all day, 
your food requirements are not those 
of the manual laborer. 


Right diet begins at breakfast 


Much depends on getting the right 
start in the morning. Your body 
throughout the night has been in- 


active, it has been rested by sleep, 
and there is neither need nor hunger 
for heavy food. 

What you need then is energy— 
food to fan the vital spark that has 
been burning low during the night. 

And this is what Cream of 
Wheat gives you. 

For Cream of Wheat is rich in car- 
bohydrates, which scientists know 
to be high in en- 
ergy values. 

But more than 
that—Cream of 
Wheat gives you 
|) this energy quickly. 

| Assimilation is 
“carried on easily 


years ago 4 
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Chauncey Depew told men how to kee 
“Today— still robust at ninety-one —he has proved how 1; pel 


Thirty years ago Chauncey Depew, 
speaking at a banquet in New York, 
put a new maxim in our proverb books. 
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and rapidly without burden on dl 
digestive system. 

Thus in this cereal you have 
perfect food for starting the « da 
right, for keeping fit. 

You'll like Cream of Wheat— 
is a delight to the lazy morning app 
tite. Tomorrow try a simple, easi) 
digested breakfast with Cream ( 
Wheat as the central dish. Then not 
how much better you feel a 
wide-awake, fit! 


Free sample and recipe booklet 


Cream of Wheat may be served wit 

dates, prunes, figs, baked apple, a 

in many other delicious ways. 

new recipe book gives 50 recipes n 
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but for luncheon and suf 
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Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
In Canada, made by the Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 
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K, warm, drizzling mist envel- 
ed us: My cabin was stifling, 
I rose to open the porthole. 
it of the gray background, not 
from the ship, suddenly ma- 
| sampan. Pale golden wood 
hing of brown where the nails 
iven home; high prow; single 
Jet at the stern for a rudder; 
+ sail of white striped with 
Vandyke brown swung cross- 
Jone spar. It was a ghost ship 
| three bronze fishermen whose 
jack hair was bound with blue 
wisted into coronets, while 
joats, fashioned from long 
‘low straw, turned them into 
| ayricks. 
ant, before the mist closed in 
;aths around the picture, I saw 
/shermen; but in that moment 
‘concept of picturesque Japan 
1t afternoon the Katori Maru 
-the wharf in Yokohama Har- 
began my career as an Amer- 
yrant to Japan. I did not travel 
(steerage, to be sure. However, 
‘either a diplomat, missionary 
/;, but an individual who in- 


/take up a residence in Japan, 
L was my status, according to 
ary. My husband had been 
| business in Japan for a year 
dmy neatly bound green pass- 
(Washington stated that I was 
‘2 join my husband, accom- 

my two minor children. The 
Jiir was precisely like Tony 
tcoming to America, setting up 
‘siness and sending back to the 
'y for his wife and family. 


le Yokohama Bund 


ETESS of myself, taken in a studio 
‘ g with blue lights which special- 
(sport pictures delivered in an 
ined my passport. That photo- 
(ld have convinced anyone that I 
gnantly mournful-visaged mu- 
| t bore across it the official stamp 
red States Government asserting 
évicture of me, and the Japanese 


Jn authorities tacitly insulted me by accepting it as a faithful likeness. 
rhe port doctor, from a fleeting view snatched as I filed past with the other 
(\, certified that he found no evidences of trachoma, leprosy or measles on my 
\my, my passport was visaed and I was free to land. 

‘tle I had spent more than an hour in a drafty shed while the American customs 
iby through my trunks, so I expected an even longer session in Yokohama. It 
iz the war, consequently the American official had been much upset over finding 
ille leaflets in my baggage. Apparently he had never heard of work for blinded 
sor he seemed to think the mysteriously dotted papers a sinister code, and their 


(1e sort of boche spy. 


ingly it now occurred to me that since I knew no Japanese, I was in for a bad 
ining Braille to the Yokohama authorities. I began to wish that I had had the 
at to throw the fatal papers overboard before reaching Yokohama. Just as I 
oring if it were too late to dispose of them now, a portly Japanese in blue uniform 
raided with gold came to my cabin, calling my name. 
le!” I thought wildly. ‘‘Here’s where I get arrested!” 
/ Martin, the porter of the Grand Hotel,” he announced. “Your husband sent 
| the keys of your trunks so that I can put them through the customs.” 
ied absurdly trusting to hand over to a strange man the keys of twenty-three 
/ggage with all my worldly goods contained therein; but Martin hada compelling 
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eye, a hypnotizing eye, an eye that spoke 
more eloquently even than his suave lips. 
I found myself obediently passing to him 
my bunch of keys and a five-yen note, 
which his eye had indicated as a suitable 
wrapper for the keys. 

Martin disappeared with a pervasive 
smile which seemed to linger in the cabins 
after him. I marshaled my minor chil- 
dren, tipped the smiling stewards lined 
up in the passage, walked to the gangway 
and took my first step on Japanese soil. 

A most disappointing experience; but 
purely my own fault, of course. I had 
built up in my mind a composite picture 
of Columbus falling gracefully to his 
knees under the folds of a huge banner— 
garnered from the Third Reader of my 
school days—and welcoming ranks of 
dainty maidens in bright kimonos, with 
a snow-covered Fuji as a back drop. 

The reality was a long wharf, prac- 
tically the same as the one I had left in 
Seattle, slippery from the fine rain, dull 
hued with low-hanging clouds which con- 
cealed Fuji entirely. The few men on the 
wharf wore tailor-made business suits; the 
majority were Europeans and the only bit 
of color was along line of waiting rickshas. 


Forbidden Tobacco 


Y HUSBAND hada motor car waiting 

but I begged to ride in a ricksha; I 
had not traveled across the Pacific for the 
sake of a ride in an American motor car. 
Seeing my gesture toward them, three 
coolies trotted up, pulling their two- 
wheeled, hooded vehicles, and in an in- 
stant we were securely fastened up inside. 
Later I learned to enjoy rickshas, but 
that first ride was no pleasure. On ac- 
count of the rain the black hood was 
pulled far over the seat and an apron of 
oilcloth buttoned across the front, so that 
I was entirely extinguished in a dark, air- 
less, viewless coop. 

Down the long wharf the coolies 
trotted, the rickshas bumping over un- 
even planks, to halt at the gate, where the 
aprons were unbuttoned to allow another 
set of officials to search for tobacco. The 
weed is a government monopoly in 
Japan—private importing forbidden. I 


learned later that the duty is so high that a package of cigarettes worth fifteen cents in 
America costs sixty-five in Japan. Naturally there is a temptation for petty smuggling, 
such as buying a couple of packages at the bar of an American steamer while meeting or 
seeing off friends, so everyone leaving the wharf is examined at the tiny office by the gate. 

I had heard my husband direct the coolies to goup the Bund; so, after the inspection, 
L insisted that the apron on my ricksha be left down. I felt that I could put up with the 
rain for the sake of seeing a Bund. The colorful Oriental sound of the word “Bund” had 


The Bund at Yokohama was not worth a wetting to see. It was merely a wide unpaved 
street with stone sea wall on the left, confining the waters of the harbor, where rode 
steamers such as I could have seen any day from a New York ferryboat, while on the 
right stretched a long line of steamship offices and hotels. 

With a swoop that nearly brought me out on my nose, my coolie checked his run and 
lowered the shafts to the ground, mopping his streaming face with a very damp towel 


The Grand Hotel was another disappointment to my romantic conception of Japan, 
for the lobby was filled with men and women of every nationality except Japanese, and 
even the clerk at the desk was a dapper young American. 

Upstairs in my rooms, typical of hotel rooms the world over, with brass beds, red 
carpets and shiny furniture, I found my new baby nurse waiting. She had been engaged 
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on the recommendation of 
a friend of my husband. 
Black silk trousers, shuf- 
fling slippers, high-buttoned 
blouse of blue silk, yellow 
face with a thousand wrin- 
kles—that was Ah Ching. 
She beamed at me and took 
the smallest baby with a 
practiced hand. 

““How-do, missy. You 
b’long ship side long time; 
you velly tired?” 

I looked at my husband 
in dismay. 

“T thought I was coming 
to Japan!” I cried. 

Laughingly he reassured 
me; it was all right. One 
had Chinese servants be- 
cause they were the very 
best; spoke English and 
were more used to foreign 
ways. I would find Ah 
Ching a treasure. 

She was the most ingra- 
tiating old soul. Her pidgin 
English was cheery and 
quaint; her devotion to the 
baby most convincing. She 
had a manner of carrying 
him high in her arms, trail- 
ing after me through the 
hotel as though he were the 
heir apparent at an im- 
perial christening. I ac- 
cepted her promptly at face 
value, which only goes to show how little a green foreigner 
can judge of Oriental nature. More of Ah Ching anon. 

Meanwhile the gloom of the rainy day was brightened 
by the arrival of immense baskets of flowers—roses, lilies, 
iris—sent to me by friends of my husband as yet unknown 
tome. Flowers are cheap in Japan, and the Japanese excel 
at arranging them tastefully. A basket of roses, lilies, car- 
nations, as large as a bushel measure, costs the sender only 
a dollar and a half, so the pretty custom of remembering 
friends on every possible occasion is widespread. 


But Where Was Japan? 


O ME, fresh from a land where violets were six dollars 
a bunch, such a profusion of flowers was overwhelming. 
I decided secretly that my husband’s friends must all be 
millionaires. I was doomed to more disillusionment. 
Within an hour 
my trunks arrived, 
with the keys, as 
neatly packed as 
when I left them 
on the steamer. I 
never knew 
whether Martin 
possessed a magic 
sesame that 
brought them 
through the cus- 
toms unopened, or 
whether the Japa- 
nese customs offi- 
cials wereso expert 
that they could 
search a_ trunk 
without disar- 
ranging a ruffle. 
That was Martin’s 
secret and he grew 
fat on it for years. 
You left every- 
thing to Martin, 
asking no ques- 
tions; for if you 
were too inquisi- 
tive it would 
somehow develop 
that Martin most 
regrettably was 
too busy to attend 
to your trunks. 
Ah Ching put 
the babies to bed 
skillfully, while I 
dressed for dinner 
and went down to 
the long glass 
lounge. There I 
met the people 
whose cards had 
been attached to 


An American Baseball Game in Yokohama, Fourth of July 


my flowers upstairs—the handsome fair Dutchman, the 
tall Englishman and his rangy wife, the Russian naval 
officer and a number of Americans. After dinner we danced 
to the music of an American jazz band. 

I went to bed rather discouraged. Five thousand miles 
I had journeyed, but where was Japan? 

Early the next morning, drawing up the shades, I looked 
out of my window at a canal which separated the Settle- 
ment, where stood the Grand Hotel, from the Bluff, with 
its steep heights crowned by European houses. Down the 


calm surface of the canal moved a procession of sampans: 


putting out to sea for the day’s work, with brown, half- 
naked coolies standing in the stern, swinging the single 
long oar rhythmically back and forth. 
Somewhere, I knew, must be a shore from which the 
sampans set forth; somewhere up that canal lay the Japan 
I had journeyed far to see. Already I had realized that to 


Foreigners at Play on “‘The Bluff’? 


er 
Mey 


find it I must esea 
the jazzing, bridge 
crowd I had met ¢ 
before. I resolved 
an opportunity son 
follow the beckoni 
inland. 

All through the 
side” breakfast of , 
bacon and eggs, | 
sedately to my hi 
injunctions not to 
the hotel without a 
ricksha engaged f, 
desk, and saw hin 
for his office. Then 
ing an invitation f 
Englishwoman to 
fourth at bridge, 
a sunshade and pu 
heavy Japanese ec 
walked through th 
court of the hotel, 
street. 


Adventure 


CROSS the ston 
over the canal, 
road that bordered 
the overhanging 
went till a sharp | 
turn led into a sti 
was almost Jap: 
either side stood 
little low houses w 
roofs and _ stray- 
floors, each house a shop tended by Japanese in } 
But the wares were meant for tourist trade—laeque 
and porcelain. The clerks hailed me in fluent Eng 
the other customers were Americans or Europeans 
collecting trunkfuls of curios to take home. I: 
farther to find Japan. 

Presently a tram line cut across the street on 
walked, to cross the canal again a block on my rig 
ing no foreigners in the crowded cars that passed, I 
that the tram would take me to Japan, and boai 
next car that came. 

It was a small yellow car with a sign in queer J 
characters. The long seats on either side were fi 
aisle packed to suffocation with Japanese carrying 
of all sizes, from a hamper. as large as a wardrol 
to a dainty little parcel like a book, invariably ' 
in squares of colored silk or cotton. The stre 
muddy af 
terday’s - 
the pass 
were shc 
wooden 
three inch 
As the car 
gathering 
the man b 
staggere 
planted | 
squarely 
white line 
The agon 
knife- 
blade’sim 
exquisite. 
terrible 1 
in a 81 
crowded t 
even thec' 
bow an 
mured 2 
which the 
proffere 
reconcilet 
prospect 0 
assaults v 
poor feet. 
nately, a. 
man sitti 
now rose 
fered me 
with a 
which I re 
with rea 
tude, al 
conscious 
bow was. 
thing co 
with his. 
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; 
¥ ght, diffused over the 
Ja) and the gulf, made 
j| atdoors a mystery. 
‘le horizon of land and 
‘eat breadth of sky 
st, emild air, the hidden 
es changed a cloudy 
ya spring to a part of 
ith it measure or motion, 
ml haunted. Even the 
gi bling and shuffling, 
9 ore noise than an un- 
er of expectancy along 
4 from the mouths of 
tres. Voices, laughter, 
ng tt wheels, boots grat- 
col lestones, ran subdued 
+ hybub like that of brook 


nijagainst the worn stone 
th upholds a cross, a 
z rin looked over the 
» oneads. 
‘ot aany changes,’’ he 
ht. 
™ pillar, where the long 
rgi road breaks off at the 
a £188 plot had been made 
boered with saplings. 
‘tr, an armful of green 
» a )indle trunk contorted 
ay y the mistral, another 
by Mediterranean gales, 
the ook of age in child- 
ticaty. These were new. 
the, across the road on 
orr', one weather-beaten 
ofnasonry, for years a 
lir ruin, had sprung to 
ithvindows, a porch, lime 
ala painted sign cov- 
thoreadth of the gable— 
161 de la Plage. 
am old pushearts hanging 
itugh. And there’s the 
o the Bohemians, not a 
old, in the same smock.” 
igloring roofs wore fresh 
biht pink; but beyond 
. sated other roofs that 
tlir motley pattern of 

li¢on green and chestnut, 
e jvich, unchanged, grim 
rer, eaved the fortress bel- 
of es Saintes Maries de 
en), 
No'nuch altered. Now to 
herf you can find anybody 
Lis |owd.”” 
he eason was drawing 
ardthe twenty-fourth of 
; ad therefore all down 
yug the Camargue, in 
on, mnibus, motor car, on 
=e train from Arles, on foot from the canal boats 
diorged them at Sylvéréal and the Little Rhéne, 
e }gtims drawing toward Les Saintes Maries. Out 
1e I idside brush, with horses tethered round them and 
ke sing blue, lay camped the vans of the Romany 
she come from all their crossroads to adore the relics 
aren the crypt, as people tell, and no doubt for other 
pos of their own. 
he oung man by the pillar, who had mounted the 
s ¢ ts base for a view and taken his bearings, dropped 
ly to the crowd again. What his purpose was, an 
ery, had one been watching him, might have found it 
d “ie He had nothing of the air of a pilgrim, still 
th, of a gaping sight-seer; but made his way like a 
ive ho knew it well, quite at home, toward the Grand 
el > la Plage, and past, into a narrow street. 
‘he fternoon though cloudy was warm; sea moisture 
de\d the air; and in this lane of old stonework the 
onj tight-packed and slow-moving, sweltered. 

came all the way from Narbonne!” cried a voice. 
ndarly! And behold!” 
Pa *esounded between the house walls; good-humored 
<, |t with some high notes of complaint. 

it then? I came from Cette!” 

.from Perpignan, I! You are not the only monsieur 
© Is the habit of sleeping in a bed.” 

‘I from Philadelphia, Thou dost not know, thou, 
erét is that that is!” 


< 


Out of the Dark and the Raina Voice Addressed Him. 
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“Never mind, my brother. Our dear saints will know 
how to protect their friends.” 

“ And I from St. Hippolyte de Kilkenny, which is quite 
as far, my old one!” 

“Bah! And I from the bottomless pit, me!” 

“Oh, fie! S-s-sh! Fie, for shame!” 

Upon all this contention dropped like balm the blessed 
voice of the peacemaker. ‘“‘One moment, sir. Be tran- 
quil. When there are no lodgings, that is inconvenient. 
True. But what? Are we murdered? No. Go couch 
yourself a la belle étoile. The nights are very soft now.” 

Balm did not heal, for out broke the original grievance. 

“We came all the way from Narbonne!” A fat little 
sire of a large family wiped his red forehead, glared and 
obtested his Creator. ‘Early! See us, how many! And 
there is not room in this town for the nose of a rat.” 

“Sleep? Rooms?” A jolly old vagabond, with a face of 
a bronze Buddha on a spree, laughed as he heaved his 
corpulent body through the press. He scented the air like 
a wine cask, and patted the youngest Narbonne baby on 
the head with a tipsy smile. ‘‘This is not the feast of 
nighteaps, quoi, pays? I have not slept for a week!” 

He swayed on, roaring out a song: 


“Per te lausa, Mistral, o grand felibre, 
Aven vougu leissa nostis oustau ; 
D’escret bonur qu’au-jour-d’uei lou cor vibre, 
Ounour @ tu subre toun pedestau!” 


Hlenry 
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‘“‘Ten o’Clock,’’ it Drawled in English 


Milner Rideout 
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Other voices caught up the 
words of the march, other feet 
moved in time to it, until half the 
crowd poured after him, singing. 
A back eddy of pilgrims, respect- 
able husbands and wives in 
their Sunday clothes, rounded a 
corner, chanting a hymn to the air 
of Joseph Sold by His Brethren: 


“Dans un bateau sans cordage 
Au naufrage 
On vous exposa soudain; 
Mais de Dieu la Providence 
En Provence 
Vous fit trouver un chemin.” 


The march trampled right 
over this pious music, sent it 
to the wall and streamed on 


triumphant: 
a gai troubadour, cowme uno 
meraviho, 
La seguiren dins li draio de 
Crau!” 


The young man, smiling, let 
himself be carried with the tune- 
ful majority for a while, then 
backed into a shallow doorway, 
stood flat and waited. 

“How the little chap would 
enjoy all this,’’ he mused. 
“Breath of life to him. But an 
odd place for her.” 

When the singers had passed 
and the alley grown quieter, he 
stepped down from the thresh- 
old, faced the door and knocked. 

“Rather shabby quarters too. 
I’m afraid he can’t have been 
doing very well.” 

A broad, bare door, much de- 
faced by weather, it seemed the 
entrance to a warehouse, not a 
dwelling. 

The wall rose blind to the 
third story, where four little 
windows, close together and all 
shut, reflected the gray southern 
light as if they had been so many 
cold eyes, disdaining to look 
down upon the festival. 

No one answered his knock. 
He repeated it, with the crook of 
a stick that he carried, a handy 
length of gray-green ash. 

“Rap-tap-tap!”’ 

The house remained blind and 
deaf. At his back the crowd 
passed, now thinning to strag- 
glers, now swelling with a new 
freshet. 

““Rap-tap-tap! 
tap!”’ 

The man on the doorstep had patience. He was not to 
be denied. Quick tattoo, pause; tattoo, pause; his knock- 
ing continued with a dry humor, a woodpecker industry 
that if. heard at all must bore through and break any 
human temper. Minutes went by. 

“Rap-tap-tap!” 

Suddenly the door flew ajar, not wider than to frame 
the nose, eyes and cheek bones of a raging woman. 

“Tt is enough! Complete! Not a room left! Assez!”’ 

Her words burst in his face like a cat spitting and 
scratching. Before she could slam the door on them, he 
had the point of his ash under, wedged. It was a trick so 
neat, a lightning stab so calm, that the woman almost 
forgot how to scold. : 

“Thank you, no. Another affair. Pardon. Does 
Madame la Fléche live here?”’ 

The name spoken had a great effect at once. Her head 
vanished. The door, which had been trembling with her 
fight to close it, now trembled as a pair of brown hands 
tugged the opposite way, inward. He freed the ferrule 
of his ash, then lifted his hat as the woman appeared in a 
wider opening. 

“Why does the gentleman wish to know?” 

A neat, dark, ample matron, who wore her gown and 
dressed her hair somewhat in the old fashion of Arles, 
viewed him keenly from head to foot. She bore no trace of 
her late fury. Her black eyes were gentle as a doye’s and 
wiser than a serpent’s. 


Rap-tap- 
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‘Because Monsieur la Fléche, her husband, is a 
great friend of mine.” 

Those black eyes remained on watch. They 
studied him; a lean man, thirty years old, perhaps 
more, but with the air of one who would always look 
young; no man of Provence—too tall; not a French- 
man, though he spoke without any marked accent; 
and though his clothes might have come from Eng- 
land, not an Englishman, his freckled, sunburned face 
being too mobile. Here the black eyes found them- 
selves outwatched by a gray pair, bright and ready 
to laugh. He must bea grand diable of an American! 

“It is a pity,” said the woman; “‘but Madame la 
Fléche went away yesterday.” 

“Tam very sorry to hear that,’ replied thestranger; 
‘c very. ” 

His regret rang true, his look really changed, as 
though brightness were turned off. With the shrug 
of a man well trained to disappointment, who finds 
his holiday at end, himself alone, misplaced in a mer- 
rymaking, he thanked her and moved to go. There 
was some engaging trait in his plain features. 

“Tt may be,” the guardian of the door confessed, 
relenting against her will—‘‘it may be, sir, if you will 
call next week a 

He smiled and shook his head. 

‘No; my ship leaves Marseilles tomorrow. I had 
only the day, madame, and ran over here hoping to 
find her and the children. They are well?” 

This parting question threw down all barriers, 
cleared the air, melted suspicion and brought the 
dove out to conquer the serpent. 

“Ah, those little ones!’’ cried the woman, her brown 
face glowing. ‘‘But yes, very well, both. How they 
are charming, those two!”’ 

“Her boy’s name is Daniel?” 

“Tt is. You are right, sir. And what a boy, an 
angel of beauty, an imp; and what eyes, what a 
tongue, to steal away the heart with innocence! 
My house is empty as a gourd, sir, without 
him.” 

The stranger nodded thoughtfully. 

““T was his parrain, madame, and have never 
seen him since. About four years old.” 

“No; five. What? You?’’ Suddenly enlight- 
ened with horror and joy, the matron flung her 
door wide open. ‘‘And here I was turning you 
away! You are—it is—of course, of course you 
are Monsieur Dintours the American?” 

The young man laughed. 

““Yes, madame,”’ said he; ‘“‘Dan Towers is 
my name.”’ 

At the moment he winced, for her arms opened 
like the door, and her whole black-gowned 
breadth hung ready to fall, to hug him in the 
lane, before pilgrims, priests, horses, carters, for- 
tune tellers and gaudy standards of parishes 
borne waving by on many a pole. 

A man’s voice from this background rescued 
him in time. 

“Hallo, there! Madame la Fléche at home?” 

A loud voice, putting the question without 
ceremony, it drove the householder back on 
guard. She folded her arms primly across her 
stomach, drew her chin hard up and met this new assault 
with cold black eyes where all the serpent woke. 

ina No.” 

‘Where has she gone?” 

“To London, at a hotel, the name of which I do not 
know, for she never said, and her letters are no longer 
brought here. Good day, sir.” 

The answer followed so pat, and the eyes glittered so 
untruthful, that Mr. Towers, glancing down to see who 
copied his errand, perhaps did not keep an entirely straight 
face. He found another stranger grinning. 

“Well put.” 

The second stranger winked. He was a broad, muscular 
man who let the crowd go jostling by as a rock lets the 
foam of a torrent, and who seemed to have paused there 
from idle curiosity. With elbows poked outward, both 
fists crammed into the pockets of a grimy Norfolk coat, he 
stood quiet and enjoyed himself. 

“Prompt, prompt! A handy speech, madame. What is 
truth? said Pilate; and who am I that you should waste 
it on me?”’ 

His face was round and brick-red. An old rake of a hat, 
cocked over one ear, had a rusty fishhook hanging for- 
gotten in the band, which was pricked full of rusty 
holes. His eyes, bright china-blue and wide open, shone 
skeptical. They took in Mr. Towers from head to foot, 
then challenged the woman of the house again. 

“‘T have not the honor to know who you are, sir,” she 
replied gently. “But for your manner, it smells of the 
holiday, or Saturday night out of turn. Good-by, sir.” 

The man laughed and raised his hat magnificently. 

“No harm,” said he. ‘But it’s a pity. My luck, all 
over. Tell the lady she might have heard something to 
her advantage,” 


Again, 
Murmured 


He eyed Mr. Towers again, briefly but thoroughly, 
cocked his hat worse than before and swung along with 
the pilgrims. 

“We were saying ” began Towers. The woman had 
forgotten him, and leaned staring after that bad piece of 
headgear in the crowd. ‘‘ You were saying, her little boy?” 

She roused with a jump. 

“Enter, enter!’”’ Plucking him by the arm, she hauled 
him in and slammed the door. “Tell me, was that le 
Petit Oiseau ?”’ 

The darkness and quiet of her house, after the noise in 
the thoroughfare, were uncanny. A transom overhead 
gave light, but no more than to measure the depth of 
dusk, glimmer on some old brown giant of wardrobe or 
other furniture and shine threadlike up the handrail of 
tall stairs. Not even a clock ticked. The obscurity had 
the clean smell of good housework, with a background 
hint that might have been cedar, lavender or camphor- 
wood. 

“Was it le Petit Oiseau?”’ 

“He did not look at all like one,’ said Towers. ‘I 
never saw him before.”’ 

“Ah!” The stout woman wagged her head in anxiety. 
“But a bad subject. We have many others than the 
saints in our town this week. . . . Come, if you will, 
Bll 

Up the narrow stairs, through darkness on a landing, 
then up a second flight she led the way, with chatter that 
never stopped, though it grew breathless. Those children 
and their mother; what a pity it was not to see them; 
how dead the house was, now they were gone. To Antibes 
only, for a fortnight, until this feast and pilgrimage should 
end and the crowd clear away. Not to London—oh, 
never! No more than to the moon, sir. That was a 


“Well, Well; it’s Our 
Young Master Runa 
Eh?’’ He 


F he 


coq-a-l’Gne. But what? Strangers at the¢ 
inquire that which does not concern them; 
give them a little fish of April, do we n, 

. that stranger—no, no! He is a flat-foot, 
see him, you know he pulls the deyil h: 

for a living. You mark him easily, | 

She might, he said, have heard somethi 
advantage. Ah, ah! When the fox j), 

we begin to keep an eye on our geese, _ 

Panting out this final maxim, she unlockila 
and set it open. 7 

‘Here, sir, are their lodgings.” 

The room into which they came was long 
with four southern windows overlooking hy 
across the way. A few pictures, a shelf om 
books, gay chintz hangings and covers, a gilt 
the mantel standing in a little parade of many 
toys, a clean tile hearth, brass andirons glorio 
ished, a bundle of fagots laid as though each 
been put right by hand; these, and everyt}, 
the tall young man seemed to approve with 
and a nod. 

““Madame Chassefiére, I think?” he said 

“Yes, sir.” 

“It would be a great pleasure to tell my fri 
comfortable his wife and children are in you} 
and what good care you take of them.” 

“Thank you.” 

“A sight of this room and our talk toget 
dame, are all the proof needed. But I don 
where he may be.” | 

“cc No? ” } 

“No. La Fléche is about my best friend, th 
as the world goes, we never meet any more. ¢ 
row I’m sailing for the Far East. What chaneif 
ing him there? Do you know? Let us be fii) 

Madame Chassefiére considered. f 

“Tf I thought you a flatterer ——” she) 
“But wait! A moment!” 

She waddled from the room, into shadow, a | 
with a clack of sole leather on tiles. Whe 
turned, carrying a brass tray that upheld a bel 
a tumbler, the young man did not regard h, 
was busy. From one pocket of his loose clot}; 
another he drew many small white bags and! 
odd in form, neatly tied, with which he built 4 
on the table. 

“‘Marrons glacés,’’ he muttered. “The sq 
Two ducks. Oh, yes, nearly forgot.” 

He topped the white paper mound with 
cloth monkey that wore a red cap, and a 
wailed before opening her eyes and sitting ere: 
pair he made to embrace each other. _ 

“From Uncle Dan,” said he. ‘Tell themwh) 
come home, will you?”’ 

“Magnifique!’’ Putting down the tray, } 
Chassefiére clasped her hands to admire thi 
pyramid. The last cloud of suspicion rolle! 
and left her face beaming. ‘‘Now I know i: 
in truth!” she cried. ‘‘For no one else —— 
two angels! What a happy surprise! How t; 
jump and skip!’”’ She went bustling to the | 
took from under the gilt clock an envelope, a 
this a paper, which she unfolded. 

“Pardon my doubts of you, sir. But distrus' 
mother of safety, and I had sworn to give no ad 
There is a man who calls himself Byrrh, Barroqui’ 
dan—some droll of an English name, it breaks my 
but it would signify a little bird. How could I tell, : 
you might not be le Petit Oiseau himself? He woul 
word from me, black or white, not until you can 

from a wall!” SP: 

She gave him the paper. . 

“There! A schedule for his letters. Perhaps 
you to find your friend.” a 

Her caller, studying it with care, shook 
written page contained only a few names and d 
aco, till such a time, last winter; Algiers, tills 
Malta, for a week; Saloniki, two days; P 
office on Quai Francois Joseph, one day; after ih 
further notice, Calcutta. Pen 

“The trail of a flea, madame,” said the reader. 
and there by long jumps, and much more there thar 

“‘Malheur!’”? The stout woman sighed. “I gr 
you. It is all I have or know.” 

“Just like the little chap. Runa la Fléche isa ha 
to follow. But I may overtake him yet. With yc 
mission i 

Having jotted a few marks in a notebook, Towe 
her back the paper. She hid it under the clock a 
then, returning to her tray and bottle, poured out a 
pale-red wine, some nameless vintage of the Cat 
and offered this with a deprecatory air. 

“A finger of wine, sir. It is not good, but harm 

Her guest received it, she found, as though honor« 
manner pleased her. He was gentle, after all, thi 
diable who crammed his pockets with toys and ‘ 


complain of failure, 


a] 


ealth, madame.” He waved his tumbler, smil- 
e those who were not in the room, * And the 
yur absent friends who live here so well with 


\ked him, and while he stood drinking—slowly, 
r was a handbreadth and a half—she watched 

‘maternal gleam in her black eyes. 

ne la Fléche is very charming, do you not 


; was,” he agreed heartily. “A thin word for 


ell married?” 

ldn’t have chosen a better fellow.” 

jar snakelike wriggle was lurking at the back of 
(Shassefiere’s mind, she killed with a nod. The 
jsound. 

them both out in the East.” He put down his 
) sing their praise. “When Leda’s father was 
here, it happened she had no one but me to look 
The loveliest young creature. Then Runa came 
” 

< thus rising, flew so, with question and reply, 
‘ay afternoon had begun to close and twilight to 
ugh the room before they broke off. Neither of 
found time to sit in a chair. The story of Parim- 
ghter and her husband, René la Fléche, from 
-agor, was nowhere nearly done as they went 
3 and parted in the black hallway. 

y son Daniel!” The broad little matron seized 
( tips and pressed them hard. “Whether your 
ces for her the fortune of which he dreams or not, 
»rence? They have you. To them you have 


” 


— 


nse, mother! Give her and the children my love. 
ite ® 


' opening the front door, when she did a thing to 
him. 
‘orld seldom permits au revoir to come true. I 
| woman who does not buy a cat in the pocket, 
There, my dear! Good-by.” 
)| kissed his hand in the dark. As he went with 
again, he wondered what on earth had moved 
that, and to be crying meanwhile. He did not 
‘ng. To him the ways of women were like time 
\ to Charles Lamb; nothing puzzled him more, 
voting puzzled him less, for he never thought 
jm. What soon occupied his mind was the echo of 
yhrase—‘“‘your friend . . . the fortune of which 
s”’—and its meaning, if any. What fortune, 
Yo doubt some general rosy vision; but unless a 
, and marriage, had wrought a transformation 
/slief, young Runa la Fléche was not the man to 
visions, wherever he might be. No, the little 
transgressors, the keen little terror to the 
he would not stop to dream, but would 
iven project, something tough, shrewd, defi- 
‘rom rose-colored, and then worry its heart 


| Afternoon Though Cloudy Was 
ni Sea Moisture Deadened the 
and in This Lane of Old Stone« 
* the Throng, Tight:Packed and 
: SlowsMoving, Swelttered 


‘ 


out. That was his method. Still, he might have picked up 
such another bone of contention lately and smelled fortune 
perhaps in the marrow. ( 

“T hope so,” thought Dan. “If Leda and the children 
live upstairs, out of the way in a little town like this, it 
must be to save money. I hope the old body meant he’s 
on the track of something good.” 

Evening, in this dull weather, came early and thick. 
Mediterranean Sea mist that had hung all day over the 
Gulf of Lyons, invading now the Gulf of Beaudue and 
stealing landward up the mouths of the Rhéne, began to 
veil these narrow streets where pilgrims chattered in a 
swarm. Lamps, just lighting here and there, burned with 
foggy halos. To pass the time before his train should leave, 
Dan wandered in the current of men and women, whose 
voices made a running music and filled the air with idle 
expectancy, like talk in a theater before the rise of the cur- 
tain. He enjoyed their hum, all their good-humored 
jostling; but when he had been carried round the east end 
of the church, stumbled through a blockade of vans, horses, 
carts, bales and families camping, had coasted below the 
saints’ battlements, pressed under the arch of the old tree 
and emerged from an elbowing whirlpool, he was content 
to steer for the open again, to go clear. The whirlpool, as 
if sucked into a cavern in a crag, was drawn through the 
western door where a hazy magic of candle shine fluttered 
on the farthest background of darkness and aged stone. 

He turned away, choosing no direction, but going at 
random to stretch his legs. 

““Good people, and all happy.” 

A trace of wanderer’s melancholy veined his thought, 
perhaps because he had left a crowd for solitude, perhaps 
because his afternoon here was labor in vain. He had 
nothing to show for it but three or four words in his pocket- 
book—old addresses, outlawed by time. 

“Probably never catch him.” 

So doubting, Dan halted and filled his pipe. He had 
roamed along by the shore, nearly to the hour of his train. 
A brown beach, the dreariest of margins, lay flat in twi- 
light to receive a listless pounding from waves that died 
and gave no spray; brindle waves, yellow with Rhéne 
water, turbid with sand. ‘‘A haley old plage,”’ he thought. 
“« And Leda brings the kids here, I dare say. Well, it may 
look better when the sun shines.” 

A few dory-like boats lay hauled up; the bathhouse, 
with twelve small pointed gables in a row, stood bleak be- 
tween dunes and dike 
near by; and above 
these, frail, thin, lined 
as with pen and ink, 
latticework spires of 
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the South France telegraph soared into the last grayness of 
upper air with faint triangulation, wire-drawn patterns, like 
a fairy problem in geometry. 

Dan struck a match, bent down his head and was light- 
ing the pipe. 

“Aha, well met!”’ hailed a loud voice. 
chum of Runa’s, give him that, will you?” 

By the flaring match he saw a burly pair of shoulders in 
tweed, a red face and a broad brown hand that offered him 
something. 

“Here you are.” 

The match blew out. The hand stuffed into his own a bit 
of pasteboard. 

‘Excuse haste and all that. I’ve an appointment. No 
hard feeling. Chin-chin.”’ 

The speaker was gone up the beach as quickly as he had 
come, and as quietly, hurrying with a light-footed swing 
remarkable in one of such heavy build. He put a hand on 
the top of the dike and vaulted over. 

Dan struck another match, but not for his pipe. The bit 
of pasteboard given him was an old playing card, the five of 
diamonds, very dirty, with its corners gnawed off. Among 
its red lozenges a blunt pencil had written: 


“Tf you’re a 


“Runa my lad it is 1.47, and I wish you joy of that 
proposition. Yr. old enemy, BIRDEKIN.”’ 


There was time for the reading, time to look at his watch, 
but no more. 

“Drat! My train leaving. My boat sailing. All gone 
wrong today.” 

The second match burned out, its momentary brightness 
leaving the shore darker. Beyond the dunes and the bank 
which the stranger had vaulted, off where there was no 
time to follow him, a lonely camp fire blazed orange, with 
half a wheel rimmed and spoked in black against its color. 
The tiny shadow of a horse dropped its head and sneezed. 
A fiddle whined like a gnat. 


Ir 


O SEEK a lost friend who wrote no letters and abided 

nowhere might have been fun had Mr. Towers been a 
rich man with nothing else to do. Being busy and rather 
lean in the purse, he could not undertake more than to fol- 
low his own affairs and hope for a chance encounter some 
day. He was bound out to the Far East, direct, while his 
friend, if Madame Chassefiére’s guarded paper told the 
truth, went hither and yon and 
back again. 

“Skipping the Mediterra- 
nean,’”’ thought Dan, aboard 
ship, ‘‘like a man crossing a 
bog. One foot in Turkey and 
the nextin Africa. The High- 
land fling. Catch him at Port 
Said, if anywhere.” 

(Continued on Page 116) 


so near home. In certain ways, I suppose, I may be 

said to have had my share of what the world calls 
success—more than I deserve. But had it been fifty 
times as great as it is, it would never make up for the 
thing we have missed—the presence of children in the 
home. Thirty years we have been married, my wife 
and I, and I do not mean to imply that time hasn’t 
brought us some of the better things, those that count, 
too, and with them much of happiness and content. 
Still, to this one lack we never grow quite reconciled. 

But it never pays to brood over any unhappiness, 
and I think it is up to a man and a woman who have 
been denied children to do as much as they can for, and 
to be as‘much as possible with, the children of others; 
not only for reasons of unselfishness but because it keeps 
them young. 

I know I try, on the train, when I am traveling from 
city to city fulfilling my lecture engagements, to get ac- 
quainted with the children who race up and down the 
aisles; when I used to be backstage in my old profession 
I always tried to make friends with the stage children; and 
at my home in Bayside, Long Island, I spend all the time I 
can with the neighbors’ youngsters. In fact, I am quite 
proud that the mothers believe I have some influence with 
their boys—that little chap, for instance, who was rather 
puny and whom doctors and parents and nurses tried in 
vain to make do the things and eat the foods that would 
build him up. At last they brought him to me. Now he 
had heard that I was strong; and, of course, being six feet 
one, I looked big and impressive to him. And knowing 
that in his heart of hearts 
the little fellow, like most 
boys, really admired health 
and strength, I told him of 
my own boyhood—how I had 
been frail, the weakest, in 
fact, of ten children, and that 
I determined early in life to 
overcome this handicap. And 
I related to him stories of 
what I did—how I used to go 
down to the seashore on every 
possible occasion, how I kept 
in the air, drank milk and all 
that, and how pleased I was 
when I jumped on the scales 
and saw I had gained a pound 
or looked in a mirror and 
swelled my biceps. He took 
it allin; then I shot it home. 


Genero I hate to write that line above. It comes 


A Victory 


a ARRY,” said I, “you 
think I am big and 
strong, don’t you?” 
“Yes, Mr. Corbett,” 
he said. 

“And you would 
like to be like me?” 
Here suddenly I 
crossed my fingers, re- 
membering all my 
faults, but of course I 
couldn’t tell him of 
those; and he nodded 
shyly. ‘Well then,” 
I told him, “‘you’ll do 
the things and eat the 
things the doctor tells 
you.” He gulped a 
moment and dug his 
toe in the lawn, thinking, I sup- 
pose, of all he didn’t like. “For 
the doctor is right,’ I said as 
slowly andimpressively as I could, 
‘‘and I want you to do it for me. 
Promise?” 

A minute he hesitated, then a smile broke over his face. 

‘All right, Jim,’’ he said, and they tell me he has kept 
that promise. 

I am prouder of that victory, I think, than any I ever 
had before. 

It is funny, unmarried women and childless fellows like 
myself telling other folks how to bring up their children, 
and I hope I have too much of a sense of humor to attempt 
quite that. Still, maybe once in a while we do have a good 
idea and a detached viewpoint, perhaps, that an anxious 
and worried parent who is close to his youngsters cannot 
have. Anyway, since I have been asked by the editors to 
state my views, I will endeavor to tell—remembering 


always that in no job, even that of fatherhood, can we be 100 
per cent—what I would try to do and be if I had a boy of 
my own. 

One naturally expects a man whose life was at one time 
based so much on the body to speak first about diet and 


physical exercise. These things are of importance, of 
course; still, I do not think they get down to bed rock. 
For it is the spirit behind that counts, and one must first 
have the spirit of sympathy with the boy, the wish to help 
him to be first the boy, then the man he ought to be. 

If a man only has that, sincerely, then will follow the 
wisdom, the intelligence, the knowledge of what to do and 
how to act, as situations present themselves. 

And it always seems to me that a man cannot begin too 
early in life to win the affection of his boy. For as a rule 
you have got to work to hold the love of anyone, except 
perhaps a mother; and to a certain extent it is true even of 
her. You cannot expectin any relationship to be indifferent 
and passive and have friend, parent or child shower his or 
her love on you forever. And just giving a boy money now 


and then for a baseball bat, a glove or 
movies isn’t enough. Sometimes that ini 
but what I want to emphasize most is that 
more than your money; you must give 
your time. 
It takes more of real unselfishness to d 
so easy to dismiss a boy’s questions, to r 
tations to enter one of his games. At 
usually would rather bury himself in the 
behind a fat cigar or go out to the lodge 
day afternoons drive out in the car or té 
of golf. 3 
Now boys—that is, the best of them—are 
and do not display their feelings or show tha 
really thinking. Zz 
Those that have the real stuff in them 
or beg when they are repulsed, but swa 
appointment and walk away. I know t 
other homes I have watched them many 
this has only to happen a few times bef 
up their minds that you are not intereste 
not care to play with them; and they go 
And you yourself, safe behind your paper anc 
do not realize that a crisis has come and g 
things will never be the same. oi 1 


Dad and the Boy at Play 

ND what areal privilege it is, if one looks at it 

play with them, to havea boy want to have 
with him. And it is not only during his boyho 
you are missing something well worth while, for: 
this: As I figure it out from observation, you 
a boy, when he is grown up and has a famil 
want to come back to the old folks, unless ¢] 
strong tie of companionship started while he 
He will have too many distractions, too ma 
of his own age, to say nothing of his wife and 
may once in a while show up on a holiday o 
call when you are sick, yes, but merely for re 
and most of the time he will forget even these 

How much finer it would b 
come back often, bringing his 
with him, and because he wantec¢ 
the memories of the old home, 
played and “‘palled” with him so I 
him. And it is then that you 
companionship most—when you 
along; when you have retired fre 
can’t go down every day; when g 
it used to be, and friends are | 
many have passed away. Yes, 
you will want his companions 
cannot have it unless you earn it 
now. 

And in the meantime, before those 
come, it is a splendid investment fi 
standpoint, to enter into games ani 
all sorts of recreation with the 
a bat with him once in a while; 
Go to the circus when it come 
Square Garden or to the town | 
big top you will shake off the y 
youth and renew your own. 
ball games with him, those betwe 
boys or up at the Polo Grounds 
darn you, root for the Giants 
You don’t have to root for the 
know, for he may enjoy com: 
argument. And follow the bo 


averages. It is fine to know 
chopped so many rails when he 

it is go 
that Ba 
beaten his 
run recor 


shut-out 
Johnson’ 
ing round 


You 


‘ifter the 5:27 is in and you have shed your coat. 
ight saving law is a child-saving law, too, if you’ll 
it so. His hands, of course, at that age are tender; 
‘is ball will do until heis ready for a harder baseball. 
yo: style a little; after he has gained a little con- 
e row him a curve or two, and watch his face when 
3a fly. That smile of pride will reward you, or 
" guess. 

itt later the games of two-o’-cat will commence, 
thneighboring boys. Get their dad, too, into the 
_ )blazes with dignity! For that matter, I think 
» jaever really so dignified or so much of a man as 
hirets down on all fours on the living-room rug to 
ivelf into a bear for a three-year-old daughter, or 
out on the old back lot and runs, rather stiffly 
toward the rock that marks first base. And he 
pstiff long if he only keeps it up. Besides being 
fchis soul, it will help corporation and wind— 
“io too—all that fresh air and exercise. 

dj.y as hard as you can. You know, a boy is rather 
is dad, to start with, and always will keep that 


Be 


‘ss you kill it yourself. 
lig time he will think 
retter and finer and per- 

‘lick any other dad in 

iborhood. Of course 
lor have to prove the lat- 
m(.isadmiration willsoon 
in’ other forms. But in 
alee try to 
-afrell as you can, 
so) it out. The 
gst will thrill with 
. jad if, through 

O\practice, you 
» ¢ so very well, 

2all allowances 
ouind be tickled 
at} hat you’re will- 

)p7 with him any- 

‘ou’re an expert 

‘ucan show him 
to.old his hands 
er] for catching, 

tep up to the 
, t: proper swing. 
ou not good at 
th gs, lethim show 
aow tricks. He 
i little paternal 
i imself; but you 


d ta laugh out of 
21 besides, he’ll 
C aot of you. 


mé if your bathing suit betrays a little more of corpo- 
m {in does your business suit. Dive in with him. Get 
liar with the water and not afraid of it. Show him 
ein with comfort keep his eyes open under the sur- 
‘he is used to it, and thus grow friendly with water, 
ea, which should be a friend and a pal to us all, 


‘xplain a little about breathing with your strokes 
i tl head is out of water; and if you remember only the 
or t stroke or hand-over-hand, get some neighbor— 
e S\ire to be one—to show him the new trudgeon and 
’ which are swifter and more efficient. 
ut m’t let him stay in too long. Moderation is the 
ciple of health and long life; so persuade him to 
ms » water—the table, too—while he still has a zest 
t; |nd before he grows too tired or full. So you will 
not only stomach troubles, the dangerous chill, 
Thim into the principle of stopping not only when 


{ 


a 


one has had enough but, if possible, just a little be- 
fore that. It is a good thing to learn. 

I would not worry much about boxing in his early 
years. The muscles then are pliant and he hasn’t his full 
strength. The ordinary exercise gained from boyhood’s 
sports is enough. A little later—say, when he is four- 
teen—he can try a round or two with big soft gloves. 
But even then he must be careful not to overdo; let 
him hit smart hard cracks while he is at it; but don’t 
let him stay at it too long. And place an emphasis on 
taking without complaint good hard cracks in return; 
and on control, not only of muscle but of temper. 
Never let him cherish a grudge against a playmate; 
and if he sometimes, as all boys will, gets in a scrap, 
make the two gamecocks shake hands afterward and 
respect each other. Of course, before he is through with 
his school life he will engage in some fray through sheer 
temper or cussedness; and there will be at least one 
occasion when the fault is all on his side; but you can 
make him ashamed of that. A little conversation, as 
from father to son or, better still, man to man, will im- 

press on him the fact that fights must not be started 
through sheer pugnacity, but only undertaken when there 
is really something at stake—manly resentment 
of an insult, a case of bullying or the defense of 
the helpless. 

Above all, teach him to be square; not to lie 
or squirm and sneak out of things; and when 
in the wrong, to take his medicine like a man. 

One of the most important reasons for your 
trying to win his sympathy from the start is so 
that he will confide in you and bring his prob- 
lems to you instead of leaving them to other 
people to solve for him. And there will be prob- 
lems of all sorts. Sometimes it will be in alge- 
bra and arithmetic. If you pay any attention at 
all to his studies you will 
notice that occasionally he 
shows evidence of discour- 
agement, a tendency to give 
up and throw the hard prob- 
lem aside. Nip that at the 


start. Perhaps you still know enough of 
the subject to go over the trying example 
with him. Don’t work it out for him, but 
guide him, ask him questions that will lead 
him to see the correct way for himself. Act 
as an encourager, not a crutch; and all in the spirit that no 
hard jobs, whether of the schoolroom or the ball field, can 
be shirked if one would be successful later in life; and 
by success we do not mean that of the bank book, but of 
being a man. 

One of the most difficult: problems that will confront him, 
and with him yourself, is that of nastiness. He is going to 
hear a lot of things that it would be better if he did 
not hear, but that is the way of the world. And these, 
if he is a sensitive boy, will shock him, and are apt to 
lead boys of certain types into bad habits of mind or 
body. Of course, if he is normally wholesome and 
sound he will forget much of this muck. He will absorb 
some of it without harm, as poultry do gravel with 
their corn. But a parent, I should say, should watch 
out for the signs. Here is where you will be rewarded 
if you have won his confidence. By all means in your 
power get him to feel that he can always talk to you 
about things that trouble him, as man to man, and 
not in a shamefaced way. As a matter of fact, one need 
not be ashamed to talk of anything that is natural— 
in the right way. And if he has learned that he can 
talk freely and frankly with his dad maybe he will also 
bring his problems of the body to you. And he should 
be able to learn about them from you with greater 
safety than he can from the boys at the corner. He 
will, of course, hear a lot from them, no matter what 
you do or how carefully you may guard him. But 


And This Has Only to Happen a Few Times Before They Make 
Up Their Minds That You are Not Interested, That You Do Not 
Care to Play With Them; and They Go on Their Way 
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there is where the careful building up in his earliest years 
will come in. It is not so much what he hears as how he 
takes it that counts. And his best defense and safeguard 
are the standards you have given him, not by direct 
preaching but by unconscious influence and in indirect 
ways. And when the times come for such talks, such 
questions and answers, you will probably be pleasantly 
surprised and relieved by the way he responds, if you 
have gradually built up these standards and if you have 
kept constantly in his mind the truth that only respect for 
and care of his body can make the sort of man he admires 
and himself wants to be. 

If he turns out wrong you have done your best anyway; 
and the chances are fifty to one that he will turn out right; 
and if not 100 per cent—for no boys are angels and will 
necessarily show some streaks of coarseness—his average 
will be pretty good, sufficiently high to give him a good 
start in the world. And 
you will have paved the 
way, too, for these dis- 
cussions of what some 
people consider more 
delicate subjects, when 
they will come up, if you 
have made him ac- 
quainted a little and in a simple 
way with the natural processes of 
‘ the body—of circulation, breath- 
ing and digestion. 

Nothing in Nature is really un- 
y clean; and if he knows how his 

stomach and intestines function, 
the other process can be treated 
with wisdom and sanity. 


Good Habits 


IGHT here, for a detail, it 
should be said that too much 
stress cannot be laid on such things 
as avoidance of constipation, of 
eating a balanced 
diet, of mixing in 
fruits and green veg- 
etables with all the 
starches and meats, 
of which he may be 
a little too fond. It 
is a wise thing, too, 
not to make his 
meals too hurried. 
Have enough good 
conversation and 
friendly talk about 
things he is inter- 
ested in around the 
table to keep the 
meal leisurely 
enough. If he gets, 
like yourself, into the 
habit of eating like a 
commuter, and bolts 
his food at every 
meal, he will pay the 
penalty later on. 

It is perhaps almost too obvious a thing to speak of the 
care of the teeth. But even the simplest rules must be re- 
peated; and a good dentist should be visited twice a year. 
And proper cleansing with the brush and cold water after 
meals must be made a rule early in life. 

Signs of eyestrain should be watched for, and if they 
present themselves an oculist should be visited. Another 
part of the small frame that should be examined is the foot. 
It is surprising how many Americans are weak of arch and 
flat of foot; and to guard against this structural defect 
great care should be exercised in getting the proper shoes. 
(Continued on Page 205) 
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Baran Shouted Without Knowing it as He Caught Up His Whip. He Shouted Again as He Laid the Leather on His Startled Team 


mured the clear-eyed girl in the chinchilla coat. 

The guest of honor stopped short at that question. 
There was mockery init, and an obvious touch of scorn. And 
it caused shock—shock like that of a stately craft sud- 
denly striking ground. 

“Yes, rather awful,” Baran Bowerman managed to 
answer, with a shrug that was meant to be self-derogatory. 

“Poor man!” murmured the girl with the mocking 
eyes; and her ironic little laugh once more brought that 
sense of shock, as arresting as a gayly floating yacht scrap- 
ing bottom. 

“You don’t believe me?” demanded the author of The 
Passionate Year, quick to resent that intrusive note of 
hostility. But he still held her hand and at the same time 
held up the waiting line behind her. For already forty 
rapt-eyed women had told him how wonderful his reading 
had been and another forty were waiting to thank him for 
the thoughts, the precious thoughts, he had left with them. 

“Why, you’re eating it up!”’ proclaimed the girl with 
the eyes as clear as timber-line air. ‘You love it! And if 
I don’t get out of the way of this adoring army they’re 
going to trample me down.” 

“But I want to see you,” 
must see you.” 

“Yes, your Majesty,” 
in her voice. 

“But this is important,” he proclaimed, following a step 
or two after her as the pressure from the ineluctable line 
made itself felt. ‘‘Won’t you please wait?” 

“Yes, your Majesty,” repeated the girl; and he was not 
sure as he turned back to the business of the day and 
bowed his thanks for the warming words, the helpful 
words that were being murmured into his ear, whether 
the imperious-looking young woman in the chinchilla coat 
was going to wait or not. He was not even sure why he 
wanted her to wait. It was based, he concluded, on his 
sensitiveness to hostility. And during his reading, he re- 
membered, he had been vaguely conscious of that note of 
antagonism in her intent yet unparticipating eyes. She 
had remained disconcertingly uncaptured, uncontrolled, 
and that marked her off from the others. 

But he saw, to his relief, after shaking the last small hand 
and receiving his last thanks for a message so spiritual, 
that the girl in the chinchilla coat was still there, waiting 
beside the chairman’s table, meditatively pulling one of 
the Thought and Craft Club’s pink carnations to pieces. 

“Let’s get out of here,’ he said, with a disdainful sniff 
at the residuary odors of warm furs and hothouse violets. 


: 7 red having a terrible time, aren’t you?”’ mur- 


he said as he bent lower. ‘‘I 


she said, with the ironic note still 


‘‘Let’s,” said the waiting girl, with a listless matter-of- 
factness. 

“Could we walk up the Avenue?” asked Baran, as he 
stopped to retrieve his hat and coat. 

“There’s nothing saner than sun and air,” agreed the 
other, a small frown of thought showing between her level 
brows. 

“‘After this—this insanity?” suggested Baran. He was 
able to smile; but it was a rueful smile. 

There was no response on her part to his probe. She 
walked along beside him, in fact, for a full minute of silence. 

“Why did you ask me to wait?” she finally demanded. 

“Because you’re different from all the others,” he 
averred; and the old look of scorn swept up into her face. 

“‘T imagine we’re all different from all the others,” she 
said, with a laugh which impressed him as disappoint- 
ingly flippant. Yet he found himself with no response for 
that parry, preoccupied as he was in trying to place this 
insurrectionary young woman with the arresting eyes. He 
was at a disadvantage, he remembered, in not knowing 
her name. 

““You’ve met me before?”’ he suggested. 

“Yes, O King!” she said, with her ironic ripple of 
laughter; and he colored perceptibly as he realized the 
source of her merriment. 

“‘T mean I’ve met you before,”’ he amended, “‘but I can’t 
quite remember where. They come rather fast and furious, 
you know, on these lecture tours, and it’s like trying to get 
acquainted with the Louvre in one afternoon.”’ 

“Then I wasn’t so different from the others, after all?” 
she challenged, not unconscious of his discomfiture. 

“Oh, yes; tremendously different,’ he proclaimed as he 
finally succeeded in placing her. She was the Van Gelder 
girl, the daughter of old Gerald Van Gelder, of the Sea- 
board National. She had come in late at the third Waldorf 
reading and had helped at the tea table. She had passed 
him the macaroons with the rather impertinent observa- 
tion, “‘Even a lion must eat, mustn’t he?’’? She was with 
a tired-eyed young cake eater who had called her Glenna, 
and on that occasion she had worn sables, which made her 
look older than she really was. 

““Have you pinned me down?” she surprised him by in- 
quiring. 

“You're not the kind to be pinned down,” he was adroit 
enough to retort. ‘‘I know you’re Glenna Van Gelder, and 
I know you pretty well set the pace for that Piping Rock 
crowd of yours, and that you rode your own hunter at the 
horse show. But those aren’t the things I really want to 
know.” 


” 
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By Arthur Striny 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY JAMES 


“What are the things you want to know?” was } 
diffident query. 
“The first thing is, just why you happen to he 
he found the courage to suggest. 
‘Leave me my one claim to distinction,” she ( 
and again she had the satisfaction of noting his dio 
color, ‘‘But I don’t hate you,” she corrected. | 
rather sorry for you.” 
“Why?” he asked, meeting her sobering eyes| 
forced smile. 
“Because you’re smothered in women,”’ was h) 
pected reply. ‘‘You’re drowned in them. You're || 
Duke of Clarence who tumbled right into his vat 
You're so tangled up with petticoats you can’t b} 
The handsome young author laughed, but his la} 
a defensive one. 

“Oh, I can still breathe,’’ he protested, with bar: 
lightness. ‘* And there’s always safety, remember, 
bers.” 

“Ts there?” asked the solemn-eyed girl at 1 
“Tsn’t there danger of getting your soul clogged 
talcum powder?” 

“T can’t see that it’s left any knock in the «& 
averred the pink-cheeked author. ‘“‘I still have 1 
hour work-out with my trainer every day.” 

“‘T know stout ladies who do the same.’ 

He winced, though he laughed as he flexed I 
muscles. 

“But I don’t know that I’m so drained away,” | 
tested. “And if this wasn’t Fifth Avenue I’d mi 
stop and feel my biceps.” 

“T’m naturally not arguing about your physia 
plained the other, her color slightly heightened. 
I’m thinking about is the mental side of the thing. | 
male of the species, you see, is so much more dead 
the male, where the real artist is concerned.” 

“Then you admit I am a real artist?” bs 

“T think you are. But you’re being effeminized, 
knowing it.’ 

“‘On the contrary,” he proclaimed, “I’m as fre 
wind. Whatever I may be, T’ve at least kept clear 
entangling alliances you’re so afraid of.” 

“Yes, you’d probably see to that,” she quietly 
“You'd naturally watch your step and guard ever 
and be a human eel where you saw your phe 
ened. You’d probably never forget yourself. 

“Aren’t you being rather brutally frank?” h 
rupted, realizing that life held no bitterer draught t 
open disdain of a beautiful woman. 
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», nerously so,” she amended, “when I think of 

ty thers must have been handing out to you. And 

oe insidious about this adoring-woman stuff 

lig:s the bigness out of aman. It leaves him vain 
It makes him petty and mincing and more and 

{ic -well, like the gentlemen milliners.”’ 

an sopped short at that and stood staring down at 
| 


ou being remarkably frank,” was his acidulated 
a; hey moved on again up the Avenue. ‘And I’m 
to 2 equally frank with you. When I first came to 
ty wanted to be known as a poet—as a real poet— 
nly starved to death. Then I switched to story 
g d, as you probably know, I did a novel or two. 
.}d work and it was lonely work, until my Rack 
‘W-ld kicked up enough dust to have a bureau send 
+ a lecture tour.” 

ne you once really had a hard time of it?” she 
at. aloud. 

hyhould you doubt it?” 

acise you give such an enduring impression of 
nis,” said the girl at his side, “that I never thought 
.p cess involved in the polishing.” 

n’ that a bit cruel?” he said after a moment of 


2 
o,’s only candid. But go on about your lecture 


rel that tour taught me quite a number of things. 
1d some of the timidity out of me and gave me 
_ | provided:me with the human response that I'd 
rering for. It made me better known. It —” 
utie right sort of work shouldn’t need that sort of 
huping,”’ interrupted the 


n/2contrary,” contended 
utor of The Rack of the 
d, he better it is, the more 
m:o need the brass band 
neice it. But my lectur- 
tme still another thing. 
‘me that as a writer my 


speak and women who 
ht y books. I don’t men- 
as a virtue or a vice, 
is act.” 
miknowing you had that 
tlig which appeals to 
en ou promptly proceeded 
‘pi lize it.” 
¢i’t seem overweighted 
ai'thing that appeals to 
"is the young author’s 
tly mbittered response. 
th isn’t the point,’’ con- 
edie girl, with the timber- 
ga. “T’m not one of the 
en ho happen to be making 
-ofemselves over you. I’d 
et 2ing one who’d rather 
se you making a fool of 
se” 
W1?” challenged the ob- 
oOner solicitude; and it 
tk other’s turn to show a 
“4 tinge of color in her 
Be use I know your work,” 
he lightly retarded answer. 
e: lowed it from the first.” 
Ay you disapprove of it?” 
Ni I like a great deal of it. 
is inking more about you 
1 Jar product.” 
Bu if I manage to produce 
mt sort of work does the 
ttter? If it’s the sick 
er hat makes the pearl, 
alc t we be satisfied with 
in she pearl?” 
B ks aren’t pearls and 
ho) aren’t oysters,’’ she re- 
de him, 
Sc etimes they’re clams,” 
Tp ated the none too happy 


W 

| Vi, you’re anything but 

t, cceded the other, view- 
‘ with a studiously im- 

80i| gaze. “Yet I don’t think 

ran climb very high on a 

d f hairpins.” 

P laps not,” admitted her 

a lon. “But I’ve been long 
in this game to have 

zhi few illusions left. And 


<A years of mine rather He Quoted Brow 


taught me the need of feathering my own nest, of making 
hay while the sun shone.” 

“Ah, then it’s the others you’re deluding, and not your- 
self?’’ she was merciless enough to demand. 

‘What would you prefer seeing me do?” he asked, mak- 
ing an effort to keep the rancor out of his voice. 

“Real women love a real man,’’ was her sententious 
retort. 

“ And how am I to make myself more of a man?” he 
inquired, with his repeated defensive laugh. 

“That’s not for me to say,” she replied; “but I don’t 
think Tarzans come out of teacups.” 

“Thank you!” he said, with his jaw set. ‘You're doing 
me a lot of good. In fact, you’re almost making me hate 
myself.” 

“T could never do that,” she retorted, with what seemed 
deliberated malice. ‘About all I’ve done is make you 
hate me.” 

‘On the contrary,” he contended, “you’re proving that 
I was right, after all, when I said you were different from 
the others. There’d be some hope for me, I imagine, if I 
could see more of you.” 

“Tt’s not a thing to be jocular over,” she reproved. 

“What isn’t?”’ he inquired. 

““One’s immortal soul.” 

‘“‘T wasn’t sure I had one left,” he said as she came to a 
stop before the broad white house steps presided over by 
two sandstone griffins. “‘But whatever it is, you’ve helped 
it a lot. Couldn’t I possibly see you again?” 

She turned on the step as he stood hat in hand, and 
studied him long and intently. She let her narrowed gaze 
rest on the smoothly chiseled brow, on the Apollo-like face 


ning and Casually Inquired if He Might Have One Last Ride Together With Her 
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with the melancholy seal-brown eyes, on the oversensitive 
mouth with the heat-lightning quiver of misery about the 
smiling lips. 

“‘T ride every morning in the park,” she said, with an 
achieved matter-of-factness. ‘‘ You ride, of course?”’ 

“‘T was never on a horse in my life,’ he acknowledged, 
watching for her smile of triumph; but her face remained 
solemn. 

“You ought to learn,” she quietly suggested. 

“I intend to,” he said, with an answering quietness. 
fact, I think I’m going to start tomorrow.”’ 

“Why?” she asked, looking down at him from the 
second step. 

“‘Tt may help to complete the cure,’’ he reminded her. 
And he wondered why she smiled as she turned to press 
a gloved finger against the mother-of-pearl bell button. 


“In 


II 


Bese sense of well-being after his punching-bag 
work-out and shower and rubdown the next morning 
was clouded by a shadow which he could not clearly define. 
Even after his frugal breakfast of grapefruit and toast and 
coffee, he wandered about the Orientalized big studio, 
hitching at his rose-colored dressing gown and passing a 
morose eye over the photographs that adorned his walls. 
They were all photographs of women, he noticed; there 
were Valkyr-like opera stars with opulent slashes of ink 
across their metaled bosoms; there were gazelle-eyed deb- 
utantes looking over timid audacities in picket-fence 
script; there were bolder-eyed ladies with bare shoulders 
and somewhat inflammatory dedications inscribed across 
the corners of their silver-framed sepia prints. 

Baran’s moroseness deepened 
as he stood before a photograph 
of Mavis Voeltner with its over- 
disturbing inscription of “Sin- 
cerely—and more.”’ And his eye 
clouded as it passed on to a sec- 
ond picture of the same lady so 
foolishly proclaiming itself as 
“From your permanent friend, 
Mavis.’’ Such friendships, 
Baran remembered, never were 
and never could be permanent, 
even though Mavis had shown 
more endurance and more pa- 
tience than the others. But 
some day he would have to be 
frank with Mavis, brutally frank. 
He would have to be frank with 
her, he repeated as his gaze 
moved on to the next ardent 
young face in its oval of chased 
sterling, as frank as he had been 
with Shirley Cranston. Shirley 
had been his secretary for nearly 
three months and had fallen into 
the habit of calling him the 
maestro. She was a bright girl 
and she had believed in his work, 
and her belief had been a great 
help to him. But Shirley had be- 
gun to presume on her privileges. 
The fatal personal element had 
in some way obtruded itself and 
the girl with the overardent eyes 
had grown too openly resentful 
of Baran’s phone calls and his 
lady visitors. She had even 
pitched Mrs. Chatellier’s violets 
out of the window and had been 
rude to Mavis Voeltner and sur- 
rendered to tears in the midst of 
a morning’s work, and creative 
effort demanded quietude. So 
the maestro had been compelled 
to inform the impetuous Shirley 
that they could no longer labor 
together. 

After that Baran had reverted 
to a male typist, a hard-eyed 
youth halfway through Colurr- 
bia, who recorded his master’s 
purple passages as impersonally 
as a ticker emits its tape. But 
this had been a mistake, for 
Baran had found those hard eyes 
with the unsympathetic light in 
their depths in some way cramp- 
ing to his style. The man held 
him down and made him un- 
comfortable, and it wasn’t until 
the self-obliterating Miss Teet- 
zel took his place that Baran 
swung back to his earlier stride. 
For he knew that Miss Teetzel, 
with all her quietness, believed 

(Continued on Page 61) 


it’s my idea that young Marlowe 

never would have booked the Earl 
Selden act with the Blue Sox had Bull 
Grogan been on the job. The chief’s not 
the kind of hen that’ll let anybody pick 
his nest eggs for him. However, he’s down South trying 
to shoo the flu and I’m in charge of the layout temporary, 
which gives the boss the chance to let his brains play hooky 
with his property. 

Scouting’s my line and the manager spot’s none of my 
picking. In fact I’d refused to sit in and would have kept 
refusing if Marlowe hadn’t begged it as a favor, with the 
clinching argument that the Sox were concreted in fifth 
place and nothing that I did or didn’t the rest of the season 
could do ’em any more good than harm. Besides, Bull him- 
self had suggested me and I couldn’t very well turn down a 
side-kicker. 

I’d been handling the works about a week when Marlowe 
asks me to drop into his office downtown. When I gets 
there he’s chinning with a slim lad wearing haroldlloyds 
and looking like a cross between a peddler of uplift books 
and an afternoon-tea inhaler. 

“Meet Mr. Selden,” says the boss, ‘‘a college friend. 
He’s coming with us.” 

“Player?” I inquires. ‘‘Or in the office?” 

- “Neither,” returns Marlowe. ‘‘Harl’s a system engineer. 
He’s gota plan to revolutionize baseball.” 

“Which one?” I asks. 

Both of ’em look puzzled. 

“Well,” I explains, “‘there are at least forty-four of ’em 
sprung every season, ranging from playing the game with- 
out a ball to having the pitching done by a machine. What’s 
yours?” 

““My scheme,” says Selden, “has a number of details, 
but the main point is—let ’em hit ’em.” 

“Too late,’ I tells him. ‘‘It was put into effect in the 
game with the Tigers this afternoon. We let ’em and they 
hit ’em. There isn’t a whole window outside the ball yard 
for blocks around.” 

“T saw the game,’’ comes back Earl. “‘How many hits 
did the Tigers make?” 

“Seventeen,” says I. 

“And runs?” he goes on. 

“Hight,” I answers. 

“Correct,” snaps Selden, taking a memorandum book 
from his pocket. ‘‘Now listen carefully. Of the hits made, 
three were home runs, four triples and six doubles, making 
with the singles a total of forty base hits. For my purposes, 
we will call everything that advances a man one base a hit. 
Follow me?” 

“T can’t tell,” says I, “till I’ve seen my lawyers, but 
go on.” 

“Four of the Tigers walked,” continued Selden, “two 
more were hit by pitched balls, two more advanced on 
passed balls and five bases were stolen. In other words, 
figuring every movement from base to base a hit for the 
present, it required fifty-three hits to score eight runs, or 
an average of more than six bingles for each run.”’ 

“Not to mention the bungles,”’ I suggests, sarcastic. 

“T am not taking errors into consideration,” returns the 
system engineer, ‘‘since even my plan does not as yet do 
away with them. You see, don’t you, when you figure it 
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out, that hitting is not an 

important factor in winning 
sa ball games?” 

a es “No more important,” I 

we growls, ‘“‘than a one in front 

; of a row of zeros.” 

et “Look back on that game this afternoon,” 

on urges Selden. ‘‘If your mind is clear onit, you 

will remember that three of the Tigers’ runs 

resulted from bases on balls and men being hit by the 

pitcher. That leaves them five runs. The Sox scored six. 
Under my system you would have won today.” 

“You know what he’s talking about?” I asks Marlowe. 

*T do,” says he. ‘‘ Under Earl’s plan there wouldn’t have 
been any bases on balls, nobody would have been beaned 
by the pitcher and no bags would have been swiped. The 
Tigers would have collected only on their clean hits.” 

“Ever play ball?” I inquires of Selden. 

“Never,’’ he comes back; ‘‘but I’ve made a deep study 
of the game, especially in this league. Do you know that 
out of one hundred men who get walked to first, either by 
being hit or by letting four bad ones go by, twenty-seven 
reach second, thirteen get to third and seven score?” 

“No,” I grumbles, getting kind of fidgety, ‘“‘and I don’t 
know what percentage of ’em had their tonsils taken out, 
either. What does that make me—a prominent society 
girl?” 

“But,” goes on Earl, waving a stiff finger, “out of a hun- 
dred who get to first on hits, only twenty-one ever reach 
second, eleven third and five home.” 

“How do you explain it?” I inquires. 

“‘Facts,”’ says Selden, curt, “‘don’t call for explanations. 
Those are five-year averages. Don’t they prove that bat- 
ting is not such an important factor in scoring as it is sup- 
posed to be?” 

“Not to me they don’t prove anything of the sort,” 
I shoots back. ‘After a lad gets to first it takes willow 
work to weave arun out of him. He can’t 
get around the bases on his girlish figure 
and he can’t sled in on statistics. Any- 
ways, hitting is what the patrons fork up 
their piasters for.” 

“‘Precisely,’’ smiles the engineer, ‘‘and 
that’s why I’m going to let them see more 
of it.” 

““More of it!’’ I repeats. ‘‘I thought 
your a 

“More hitting,” cuts in Selden, “‘more 
hitting, but less scoring. Understand?” 

“Fewer and better runs, eh?” I 
remarks, with a sneer. 

“That’s it exactly,”’ comes back 
Earl. ‘‘ Eighty per cent of the runs 
that are made today are 
a mixture of errors, hit 
batsmen, bases on balls 
and wild throws to sec- 
ond.” 

And ses lees cd css 
“you're going to make 
*em pure. This country’s 
sure gone cuckoo on cen- oe 
sorship.” 

“Under my system,” 
continues Earl, ‘‘the — 
pitcher will throw the 
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Woods Slaps the First Pitch on the Nose Down Short 
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ball over the plate reasonably fast, without cury 
or shoots, with the idea in mind of making it an ea 
for the batter to hit it.” 
‘‘All wet,” says I. ‘‘We can’t do that on accent 
contract with the sign company.” | 
“How’s that?” asks Marlowe. | 
“Well,” says I, “‘you don’t think those boys p. 
to paint up a fence every morning just to have itn 
into toothpicks every afternoon, do you?” ~— 
“Eight out of every ten balls that are hit,”‘o 
Selden, ‘‘will go into the hands of fielders.” 
“Behave yourself!” I yelps, beginning to getie 
“With the pitches coming straight over, the lig 
place the pill wherever they want to, and that'll } 
the fielders ain’t.” 
“Think so?” smiles Earl. “‘How many player 
know that can place a hit?” i 
“Willie Keeler could,” I tells him. ‘ 
“The fact that you mention one name,” cors 
Selden, “‘proves that it’s not a general habit at 
As a matter of fact, placing hits is piffle. It’s jusa 
ball fable. If a ball was just lobbed up, a batter | 
able to; but my pitchers are not going to lob 
man’s habitual stance, inability to time a fast mc 
ject and the ordinary laws of action and reaction wl 
vent placing.” 
“Maybe,” says I, ‘‘but we got a flock of fencii 
ball yard and what’s going to stop the opposish fra 
ing the old onion over a selection of walls?” 
“Many reasons,’”’ says the engineer; “the ¢ 
being that I haven’t been studying the balierh 
league and the Sox pitchers for nothing.” 
“How?” I inquires. Les 
“T can show you better on the field,” replie 
‘Suppose there is more safe hitting. Won’t that 
than balanced by the fact that there will ber 
balls, no hit batters and a whole lot less steal 
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” says Earl. ‘“‘When a catcher has to 
_ wide curve or a high or low pitch it takes time 


” T cuts in. 
he agrees. ““—— coming direct into his glove 


i]; for a snap to the bag. My statistics show that 

‘oq es are actually lost by such stunts as trying to 

‘m off base, walking players on purpose and trying 

t pte edges than through being outhit.”’ 

mr trying this scheme out,” suggests Marlowe. 

at you think about tt, Jim” 

oo much respect for my brain,” I growls, ‘‘even 

“jtoy with a blah like that. Outside of its being 
~ Selden’s plan would take all the science out of 


» contrary,” interrupts Kid Statistics, ‘you'll be 
how much it’ll put into the game.” 

s the difference?” urges the young boss. “The 
n'sbout over as far as we’re concerned and we can’t 
ny ing on the experiment.” 

Jo, [ admits, we can’t lose anything; ‘‘but there’s 
ry | thin batting averages in this man’s league that'll 
on lot of fat.” 

‘he can’t be so thin now,” sniffs Marlowe, “on a diet 
“ en hits a day.” 


ies 


& oxt afternoon before the game I gathers the boys 
er in the dressing room and breaks the news over 


7 going to play a hit-and-run game from now on,” 
sh “The visiting girls hit ’em and you run to the 
' ” 
Fovaean to say,” wails Lefty Finnegan, “that I can’t 
ny|.de-away any more?” 

Jo)” I tells him. ‘‘All you do is play a fast game of 
1 wh the backstop. Pretty soft.” 

t iy be soft going,” returns Finnegan, “but it 
t coming back. I’ll be ducking cannon balls all 
” 
\s “ball player,” says I, “you might have a kick 
ae you're a scientific experiment.”’ 


Vivaother didn’t bring me up to be one of them 
ys,’ rowls Lefty. “I’ve got half a mind dt 
‘aicnough,” I cuts in, “for a southpaw. Don’t 
y, 1s,” I goes on. “I figure a couple of days’ll cure 
iow and his college chump; and the best way for us 
lak that sure is to do exactly as he says. If Selden 
rs ju to fill your pockets with eggs before 

02, itwithout a peep. Getme? Don’t give 

a (ance to alibi and drag the act along.” 


A 
} Lying Flat on the Ground 


“That’s all right,’ grumbles 
Skippy Carlson, the shortstop, “but 
we ought to be rigged out in sheet- 
iron shin guards if we’re going to lay 
*em over for the sluggers.”’ 

“What we’ll need worse than 
that,’ remarks Grayson, the center 
fielder, ‘‘isan expert splinter picker. 
I expect to bring most of the fence 
back in myskin after an afternoon’s 
work.” 

“How about a rocking-chair for 
me?” grins Wills, thecatcher. ‘‘ This 
system ought to give me a swell 
chance to get ahead with my tat 
work.” 

Selden shows up a few minutes 
before game time, brisk and busi- 
nesslike. 

““Who’s slated to pitch?” he 
asks, snappy. 

“Feeney,” I tellshim. ‘A young- 
ster we just got from it 

“Won't do,” cuts in Earl. “Use 
Howell. I know his rate.” 

“His who?” I asks. 

“Rate of average speed per sec- 
ond with wind allowance,” answers 
the engineer tersely. ‘‘That’s 
Howell warming up over there, 
isn’t it?” 

It is, and we both walk over to 
where the big right-hander’s work- 
ing out. I slips him a wink. 

“A little faster,” orders Selden, and after a couple of 
heaves—‘‘That’s it. Can you hold that pace?” 

“All day,” comes back the pitcher. “Want more 
smoke?” 

“No,” says Earl, “nor less. No change of speed and 
straight across the plate between the neck and the knees. 
No curves, no spitters, nothing on the ball. Now throw 
five and I'll time you.”’ With which he drags a split-second 
stop watch from his pocket. ‘‘Good!” exclaims Selden, 
after the pitches. ‘‘Not a shade differ- 


ence between them. I'll arrange to 
aay 


signal you if your pace changes or the 
wind varies.” 

“Do I understand,” I asks, after we 
moves away, “that you want Howell to 
throw the same to each of the Tigers?” 
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I Pipes the Ball Rolling Away 


’ 


“He’s not throwing to each of the Tigers,” explains 
Earl. ‘‘He’s throwing to an average Tiger.” 

“What,” I remarks, ‘‘couldn’t be clearer!” 

“Tt ought to be plain enough,” says the system baby. 
“From my studies of the team, I have ascertained its mean 
bat force—that is to say, I know the average amount of 
power put behind each Tiger swing. Having these data, 
all I have to do is to regulate Howell’s pitch force.” 

““What then?’’ I inquires. 

(Continued on Page 198) 
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A estos JRuftiled! thers and flifronted Dignity 


drew himself 
along the top of the 
cockatoo cage in the National Zodlog- 
ical Park with the assistance of his 
beak, cleverly transferred himself to 
one of the upright iron rods that 
support the roof, elevated hissulphur- ie. 
colored crest in a sternly dignified 
manner, and slid gravely down the 
rod, emitting wild and ear-splitting 
shrieks for no apparent reason. 

The other cockatoos in the cage 
gazed meditatively and silently at the 
sky or thoughtfully scratched the 
backs of their heads with their claws, 
and were obviously uninterested in 
the raucous and heart-rending shrieks 
of the cockatoo who so proudly uti- 
lized the rod as an elevator. 

David Augustus Flack, big-game 
hunter, former United States Min- 
ister to Bessarabia and author of that 
scholarly and illuminating scientific 
treatise, Why Widows Winter in 
Washington, leaned against the iron 
rail surrounding the cage and viewed 
the screeching cockatoo with a cold 
and unsympathetic eye. 

“You have doubtless: been told,” 
said Mr.-Flack, raising ‘his voice so 
that it could be heard aboye the cock- 
atoo’s strident clamor, “that almost 
every human being bears a striking 
facial or physical resemblance to 
some bird or animal or fish. It is 
possible that this is true; but it seems 
to me that any such resemblance is a 
minor detail. If someone announces 
importantly that the Secretary of 
Education or the Prosecutor General 
looks like a gnu or akippered herring, 
the natural comment shouldbe ‘ What 
of it?’ 

“Tf, however, somebody is able to 
announce that the actions of the 
Prosecutor General are strikingly 
similar to those of the common white 
jellyfish, which, as is well known, 
uncomplainingly acts as shelter and 
shade provider to vast numbers of 
young codfish soon after their emerg- 
ence from the egg or roe, then the 
world has received some valuable in- 
formation concerning the Prosecutor 
General and is better able to decide 
what attitudeit shall taketoward him. 

“Out of the thousands and thou- 
sands of persons who toil for the 
War Department and the Department of Commerce and 
the Department of State and the Department of the 
Interior and all the other government departments, there 
are probably many who are supposed to resemble lions 
and many who resemble weasels and many who resemble 
owls, and so on; but unfortunately their actions bear 
little resemblance to the animals they are supposed to re- 
semble. They aren’t allowed to vote, because they live 
in the District of Columbia; and they aren’t allowed to 
take part in politics; and although there are no rules which 
forbid them to speak their minds on subjects connected 
with their departments, they usually shake all over at the 
very thought of ever doing such a rash thing.’ 


The Habits of the Cockatoo 


Os in a while an independent spirit like Gen. Billy 
Mitchell emerges from a department in a violent rage 
and makes a terrific and care-free yell against something 
that he conceives to be unjust and improper; and as a re- 
sult there is trembling in other Washington departments 
at the thought of his insubordination and recklessness.”’ 

Mr. Flack drew from his pocket the jeweled cigarette 
case presented to him by the King of Montenegro in re- 
turn for his kind offices in teaching the young princesses 
how to talk the language of the galloping ivories, and ex- 
tracted therefrom one of his private brand of cigarettes, 
made from pure Bessarabian tobacco, which, though it is 
one of the rarest and finest of tobaccos, throws off when 
ignited an effluvium that is occasionally mistaken for a 
ease of incipient spontaneous combustion in a feather 
mattress. 
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The Vice President and Mrs. Dawes, March 4, 1925 
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When he had lighted it he 
blew a mouthful of smoke 
toward the now quiet occu- 
pants of the cockatoo cage, 
whereupon they raised their 
crests angrily and burst into 
furious and deafening screams.__ 

“The United States Sen- | 
ate,” said Mr. Flack, shaking 
his head despairingly at the 
furious squallings of the cock- 
atoos, “is a proud and leonine 
body in the minds of many of 
its own members; but I have 
made a close and dispassionate 
study of that more or less im- 
pressive aggregation of loud- 
speakers; and in the interests 
of science and truth I am 
obliged to state that it is at 
times little like a gathering of 
lions, but very similar indeed 
to a cageful of sulphur-crested 
cockatoos. 

“The lion does very little 
roaring except at mealtimes, 
whereas the cockatoo is squalling and screaming all day 
long, off and on. The cockatoo screams just to hear itself 


scream; and it does its most prolific screaming when its’ 


cage is surrounded by a large crowd of amused but suffer- 
ing spectators. When one cockatoo is busy screaming all 
the other cockatoos sit with blank, beady black eyes that 


The Most Famous Pipe in the Country 


are busy ol 
own afta hy 
around the 
mean nipsal 
in a singularly stupid ar 
able manner. They hurr 
side of the cage to the othe’ 
a great thump and fluff 
feathers, stick out thei 
portantly, and then rus) 
other side of the cage and) 
the same edifying and | 
program. ' 
“‘T mention this fact be 


guish that arose fromson 
cockatooish members ¢ 
States Senate when 
Dawes shook his fist a 
auguration Day and toldh 
hard-boiled voice some thy 
the Senate rules, and clearly, 
that the good old Senate eit 
permits any and all senato 
on any old subject at anb) 
should be—and would be} 
his way about it—gently | 
pushed out of the picture 4 
in the boneyard along witli 
telpiece covers, bident coe 
dics, wooden battleships p 
bathtubs.” 


Senatorial Indictsy 


R. FLACK blew anot}}1 

ful of smoke toward - 

too cage, and three of thei 
promptly burstintodeafeni's 
two more hung by their bk 
one of the crossbars and ‘i 
apparent agony, another 1 
venomously on the foot, él 
others stared at each oth) 
nothing in particular wi, 
pression in their eyes thail0 
interpreted as apprehensiod 
malevolence or despair, dejit 
the state of mind of the int 
“Thavemadea careful cj 
of the reasons that caud 
senators to break 
distance screaming?\)I 
General Dawes had | 
and vivaciously poir' 
few things to ther ¢ 
fourth of March. Bif 
are as follows: 
“First, they claix 


i 


greatest deliberati 
the world. 
“Second, that if 
bad taste. 
“Third, that it W 
at a most inappr 
inauspicious time. 
“Fourth, that 


sided over that 
proper length of t 
miliarized himsé 
rules. 
“Fifth, that by 
the Senate’s pr 
tagonized so mai 


rules. 


remaining stronghold of free speech will be 
many bad laws will be rushed through in a hu 
Mr. Flack lighted another cigarette and gaz 


larity between that bird and a senator con- 
an filibuster. 

it to be equally apparent that the Senate’s seven 
‘objecting to General Dawes’ cheery little speech 
+ and admonition are about as worthless as a 
j for the following reasons: 

¢ wasn’t an affront to the dignity of the Senate, 
e Senate, by its own acts, has ceased to be dig- 
er I shall have a little more to say on the subject 
al dignity. 

|, the Senate is not competent to decide whether 
as not in bad taste, any more than a naughty boy 
nt to decide whether or not a parent or a teacher 
uilty of bad taste in telling him to stop being 


it was delivered at the most appropriate and 
moment that could have been selected, pro- 
the Vice President made his speech for the pur- 
tting results, and not for the purpose—which 
ymany senators in their speechmaking—of listen- 
own mellifluous voice. He picked the moment 
ouldn’t be interrupted; when practically every 
s not only present, but anchored to his seat and 
isten whether he wanted to or not—a condition 
on’t encounter again until his term of office is 
when every great newspaper in America was 
d in the press gallery by a correspondent who 
g for something to write about—and who re- 
| Dawesian observations with eager gurgles of 
igratitude; when the presence of the President, 
ne Court, the diplomatic corps, the Cabinet, the 
ne Army and the Navy and the full membership 
use of Representatives gave assurance to the 
lat the changes demanded by the Vice President 
the utmost importance. And furthermore— 
is reason has little weight with his critics—he 
ie only occasion when a Vice President is entitled 
‘the Senate on a subject of his own choosing.” 


Will He Get Away With It? 


TH, no man has to be a member of the United 
s Senate to know that that body is hampered by 
rehaic set of rules under which any modern delib- 
dy attempts to do business—a set of rules which 
if place in the Senate as a one-cylinder automo- 
> of 1902 vintage would be in a modern airplane. 
it is true that his speech antagonized some sen- 
ich an extent that they will refuse to change the 
ny of them know that the rules ought to be 
and they have been refusing to change them for 
t. Hitherto they have merely refused without 
eason; now they will refuse because they don’t 
s. This is one of the reasons why at times the 
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attempt. Whether Dawes will get away with it is something 
that nobody can say; but those who are familiar with his 
experiences in getting supplies for the American Army in 
France, resisting partisan investigations into his war ex- 
penditures and fighting the political attacks that were 
made on the budget system when he was installing it, will 
be glad to lay a number of small bets that by the time he 
gets through fighting the Senate there will be an enormous 
number of contusions and torn nether garments. 

“‘Seventh, neither 
Dawes nor any of the 
sensible senators who 
have been trying to 
change the Senate rules 
in the past are trying 
to interfere with free 
speech. They are try- 
ing to stop fool speech— 
the interminable yawp- 
ing by licensed 
senatorial bores and 
malcontents on every 
imaginable subject un- 
der the sun. The out- 
breaks of fool talk have 
become so frequent and 
so continuous in the 
past few years that sen- 
sible senators desert the 
Senate Chamber in dis- 
gust and hesitate to 
utilize for purposes of 
serious debate the few 
precious moments that 
remain when the bores 
and malcontents have 
stopped. 

‘By far the most se- 
rious charge that was 
brought against Dawes 
by insulted senators 
after he had expressed himself on the subject of Senate rules 
was the one to the effect that ‘it wasn’t so much what he 
said as the way he said it.’ 

“The inference that must be drawn from this particular 
objection is that the Senate wouldn’t have minded being 
told by General Dawes that it was a body with rules so an- 
cient that Noah wouldn’t have permitted them to be used 
in the Ark Debating Society, but that when he shook his 
fist at them and raised his voice above the conversational 
tones sanctioned by polite society in Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Des Moines, St. Louis and other highly elevated centers of 
civilization, they at once were deeply pained and grossly 
insulted. 
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“Fortunately for Dawes and the rest of the country, but 
unfortunately for the persons who protest against the 
Dawesian objectives in government, he has never been 
able to attack boneheadedness, pettiness and narrow- 
mindedness in the same dulcet tones that are used by the 
pretty little flower girls in our best restaurants. 

“Until Charles Gates Dawes came along and set his 
Budget Bureau to work, the opponents of the old gov- 
ernment custom of loosely appropriating the taxpayers’ 


PHOTO, BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, WASHINGTON, O. C. 
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money had been content to stand timidly on the edges of 
Washington assemblages and say politely to senators and 
representatives and cabinet officers: “Oh, please, sir! Do 
not spend so much money! Really, sir! You are spending 
too much money; and everyone would be very much better 
off if you wouldn’t be so inefficient and extravagant!’ 

“That, however, was before the arrival of Charles Gates 
Dawes. When Charles Gates Dawes arrived he did not, to 
any noticeable extent, stand timidly on the edges of as- 
semblages and gently ask cabinet officers and senators and 
representatives to economize. 

“He leaped abruptly and passionately into their midst, 
dealt the nearest table top a series of death blows with his 
clenched fist, 
pulled his head 
down into his col- 
lar like a large pale 
stork, and in- 
stantly began to 
announce pre- 
cisely what he 
wanted in a loud, 
mean,rasping,pen- 
etrating voice.” 


No Lisping 


‘3 HY it was 

tehrastetn ¢ 
didn’t lisp and 
speak in a falsetto 
voice can probably 
be understood by 
everyone except 
those senators and 
others who don’t 
like his voice. He 
wanted econ- 
omy—bang— 
and efficiency— 
bang—and more 
teamwork— 
bang—and less 
waste—bang, 
bang, bang! Any 
pinhead that 
wasn’t willing to 
give it to him— 
bang—could get 
out! Any blankety- 
blanked pinhead 
that wanted to 
argue the point— 
bang—could start 
cleaning out his 

(Continued on 
Page 125) 


The Most Powerful Medicine Ever Invented, 
Plain Anno Domini 


HE first fiat of the Creator was “‘Let there be light.”’ 
The beautiful Hymn of Creation, which opens the 


book of Genesis runs: 


“In the beginning God created the heavens and the 


earth. 


**And the earth was without form, and void; and dark- 


ness was upon the face of the deep. . . . 


“And God said, Let there be light, and there was light.”’ 
Poetry in which, like most Oriental verse, there is a 
rime, or echoing refrain, of ideas instead of words, of 


thoughts instead of sounds. As again: 


‘“The heavens declare the glory of God; and the firma- 


ment sheweth his handiwork.” 


Quite like our modern free verse, except that it’s poetry. 

From the day that we first open our eyes to the light, to 
the evening when with dropped lids “into the night go one 
and all,” we are every hour literally turning to the light 
and its great source for ourselves and for our children; for 
our health, for our crops, for our flocks and herds; for the 
path of our ships on the trackless seas, for guidance, for 
the hours of our toil or travel, in worship and in sacrifice. 

But with all this we have had the feeling that this empire 
of glorious light was outside us, that it played only upon 
the surface of our bodies, and never soaked into us or 
reached the marrow of our bones. It literally left us cold. 


Life-Giving Processes 


E KNEW, of course, in anabstractimpersonal way, that 

all our foods were literally bottled sunshine, caught and 
canned by our clever hard-working little country cousins, 
the plants. For these, by countless ages of patient labor 
and experiment, have bred and trained the magic green 
converter, or catalyst, chlorophyll—Greek for ‘‘green 
plant’’—to harness the limitless power of the sun to their 
task. With this green wizard, whose verdant hue supplies 
all the flood of green which fills valley and field and forest, 
their leaves can build up carbon dioxide from the air— 
popularly called carbonic acid, the well-known fizz of our 
soda fountains—and water from the soil into our great 
white fuel food and staff of life, starch, the original light 


bread, with apologies for the play on words. 
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Then we eat their aerated bread, their solidified soda 
water, with relish and gusto, and release its imprisoned 
sunshine to turn our body mill. Every scrap of our food 
is canned sunshine at second hand from plants, or at 
third hand from animals which have eaten the plants. 
But even this clear demonstration that it is sunlight by 
which we live and move and have our being doesn’t 
illuminate us much. It may be chemically true, and 
clearly visible to the inward eye of faith of the bio- 
physicist, that we are literally a pillar of fire by day 
and a pillow of down by night; but there’s nothing 
visible to the naked eye about it, no sign of fire from our 
internal voleano, or even of smoke. All these miracu- 
lous and life-giving processes are carried out the wet 
way, as the chemists say, and there are no more fire- 
works displays in our bodies than in a bowl of mush 
and milk. 

Even when we are informed that these clever little 
chlorophyll wizards, in building the smoke of the vol- 
cano and the salt spray of the sea into starch, sugar, nuts, 
honey, wood, fruits, cotton, the beauty of the grass, the 
glory of the flower and the grandeur of the forest, produce 
chemical changes, all absolutely in the cold, which, out- 
side of the living cell, would require fierce temperatures 
of 1500 degrees Fahrenheit and pressures of many atmos- 
pheres, we utterly fail to beimpressed. Any miracle which 
is repeated twenty times a day is no longer a miracle. 


A Plucky Experiment 


jh DEED, it was only a few decades ago that we began 

to take the light rays seriously and try to make use 
of them directly for our own benefit. Of course, we had 
known for scores of centuries that a certain amount of 
exposure to the sun, a brief daily bath in the 
light stream, was good for our health. As the 

Italians pithily put it, ‘‘Where the sun never 

comes, the doctor often comes’’—and a score 

of other languages echo the sentiment. But 
we paid little practical attention to the mat- 
ter until after we were sick, and went calmly 
on making our homes—first of all in holes in 
the ground called caves, or in temples of the 
gods, which were really tombs, or in houses, 
most of which until about half a century ago, 
showed unmistakable signs of their origin and 
bred most damnably true to ancestral type. 
Rosy cheeks among the fashionable were consid- 
ered bad form; a becoming pallor was the 
proper mode. 

And we doctors were just as bad as the rest 
up to half a century ago; nothing was farther 
from our thoughts than any serious or system- 
atic use of the life-giving rays of the sun 
in the cure of disease. Our textbooks of 
materia medica were crammed with poi- gf, 
sons, emetics and purges, with preposter- ~~ 
ous and nauseating magic charms and 
potions and blisterings and bleedings to 
exhaustion, but not one gleam of sunshine to lighten the 
gloom for our luckless patients. 

Incredible as it may seem, it was less than a century 
ago, when Dr. George Boddington, of Sutton Coldfield, 
near Birmingham, England, greatly daring, began to put 
his consumptive patients out-of-doors and keep them there 
day and night, with the result that the first cures in 2000 
years were effected, that light and open air were formally 
and definitely applied to the treatment of disease. It was 
our first resort, our earliest appeal for aid to the great 
elemental forces of Nature; and how nobly and trium- 
phantly she responded is on every tongue and on the pages 
of every handbook of health. It would be meaningless to 
say that more progress had been made toward wiping out 
tuberculosis in the years since Doctor Boddington’s plucky 
experiment than in all the history of the world before, 
because up to that time no progress whatever had been 
made, except like a crab—backward. But his defiance of 
ancient precedent was so startling and his shocking success, 
dead against all the rules of the game, so scandalized his 
medical brethren that they practically put him out of 
business; and the open-air cure had to wait long years till 
it was again “invented”? by Walther and carried to its 
world triumph. 

Dr. Boddington’s simple, brave, straightforward m>ve 
was like President Roosevelt’s masterly recognition of the 
embryo republic of Panama the moment it cracked the 
shell. As he himself put it, we had had 300 years of polite, 
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diplomatic and senatorial conversation, but 
no canal. Our day of action and a canal 
within a year. io 

As everyone knows, the white plague, in 
the past three decades, has been three- 
quarters wiped out, degraded from the rank 
of Captain of the Men of Death to a mere 
corporal in the fourth or fifth file, while 
grave and reverend insurance-company stat-= 
isticians, with the sternest and most hard- 
boiled disregard of everything save the cold 
dead figures on the paper before them, are 
talking of the passing of tuberculosis. = 

If this be the result of the application of 
light to the cure of disease, or phototherapy, 
as we term it in our eg 
pompous Greek, 
that is practically 
hail and farewell to 
“that dire disease 
whose ruthless 
power withers 
beauty’s transient 
flower.’’ Small 
wonder weareeager 
to apply the same 
method to other 
plagues and that 
our therapeutic cry 
today is ‘Light! 
More light!” 

This now famous 
and familiar meth- 
od is commonly 


known as the open- 
air treatment of con- 
sumption, but the 
open part is quite as 
important as the air. Certain it is that 
we cannot secure anything like such 
rapid improvement in even the most i 
superbly ventilated of rooms, within ion 
four walls and under a roof, as upon open-air po 
better still, where storms permit, under awnings 
flaps; and we have long noted that patients gall 
rapidly and substantially when they acquire a g0¢ 
of tan. fan 

On the other hand, we have long been puzzled 
apparent contradiction that consumptives do not 
so well upon closed sun porches, surrounded on 4 
and often roofed by glass, where they could get 
sunlight there was, as on ordinary, open, unglazed SI} 
porches with wooden or other opaque roofs. B 
puzzle has now been solved by the recent strange pa! 
discovery that the curative rays or parts of sunlig 
completely cut off or filtered out by ordinary window 
Incredible as it may sound, the most perfectly trans 
of plate glass is still opaque. For “transp 


If Radium Bids Fair to Prove 
the Long:Sought Philosopher's 
: Stone, Transmuting Base 
| Metals Into Gold, May Not 
'the Dark Glow of the Violet 
Rays Guide Our Feet to the 
Fabled Fountain of Eternal 
Youth? 


| means letting through all the light rays, and 
_ this curative light is dark—that is to say, it is 
_ not visible to our eyes, cannot be detected by 
5 our retinas. 

| It is not strictly true that the only light of 
_ | the body is the eye; and even though the light 
IS -us be darkness, it may still cure us of tuberculosis 

There is actually more curative power in the gray 
cloudy day out-of-doors than in the air of a glazed 
t facing full south and flooded with sunshine. 
: other hand, we have been caught upon the 
sttaorn of the dilemma by finding that when, on the 
orinciple “‘if a little is good, more’s better,’”’ we 
onged regular, full sun baths for our patients on 
intain tops, where they can bask in 
‘ht almost in a state of Nature, we get 
‘er results than at sea level and in ordi- 
ching. Indeed, unless very carefully 
nota few patients were made distinctly 
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worse by prolonged exposure, 
and they complained of head- 
ache, eye ache, dizziness, rise of 
temperature to fever, heat, de- 
pression and loss of appetite— 
mild forms of sunstroke in fact, 
even though the air was cold and 
snow on the ground and the 
sunlight just pleasantly warm. 

But of late years this riddle 
has been solved by the discovery 
that literally even “that glori- 
ous light of heaven, the sun,” 
has spots on it, and that some 
of the shining arrows in its quiver of light 
rays are tipped with poison. In other words, 
there are bad light rays as well as good 
ones—all this, of course, in addition to and 
apart from the painfully familiar heat-stroke 
effects of the heat rays of the sunlight. And 
to make the situation more perplexing, these 
healing light rays and the hurtful ones are 
close together in the spread, or spectrum, of 
the rays of sunlight. 

It was not until twenty years later, within 
the memory of many of us, that the next 
forward step was made in the utilization of 
light rays in medicine. This was the famous 
blue light of Finsen, of Copenhagen, which 
the great Danish scientist put forward as a 
cure for lupus. Lupus is an extremely dis- 
figuring and annoying form of shallow ulcer- 
ation of the skin of the face and neck. It 
begins as a small sore spot with raised edges, 
dotted with little clear brown sagolike seeds, called 
apple-jelly granules. It appears generally on the 
middle of the cheek, or round the lips or nostrils, 
looking like a common little cold sore or fever 
blister, but acting like a devil unchained. Start- 
ing as a tiny patch, it heals in the center but 
spreads at the edges, just like a fairy ring of toad- 
stools on the turf of a meadow, until it has seared 
and scarred over the whole side of the face 
and often half the neck as well, below the 
line of the jaw. 


' Four Main Types 


HIS interesting colonization process takes 

anywhere from one to five years to com- 
plete and twice as many more to cure. But 
that doesn’t worry the disease; it has all the 
time there is; and it was called Lupus the 
Wolf, because it locked its teeth in the throat 
and hung on till kingdom come. It never 
actually killed, because it never ate through 
the deeper layer of the skin, hut we long ago 
noted that those whose necks it had gripped 
were very apt to develop and die of con- 
sumption. 

And after Pasteur and Koch came along 
we found the clew—lupus was tuberculosis— 
tuberculosis of the skin, and the deadly bugs 
were found in abundance on the advancing 
margin around the apple-jelly granules. Be- 
fore this we supposed it something between 
scrofula and cancer; and we were warm, as the chil- 
dren say—more than half right—for Cancer the Crab 
and Lupus the Wolf were a well-matched pair, and 
scrofula is also tuberculosis—tuberculosis of the ker- 
nels, or glands, of the neck. 

This gives us the four 
main types of the great white 
plaguein the order of their in- 
creasing deadliness. These 
types are: 

Tuberculosis of the skin, 
lupus; 

Tuberculosis: of the ker- 
nels—glands—scrofula, or 
struma; 
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Tuberculosis of the bones, hunchback, hip-joint disease, 
white swelling of the knee and other joints; 

Tuberculosis of the lungs, consumption. 

And all of them curable by sunlight! 

Of all diseases of the skin, lupus was one of the most 
obstinate, and was well-nigh incurable. In fact, it belonged 
in the third and last class of skin affections, according to 
the historic classification which divided them into three 
groups—‘“‘those that sulphur would cure, those that mer- 
cury would cure, and those that the devil himself couldn’t 
cure.” 

It was more chronic than the seven-year itch and the 
methods used against it were radical and desperate in 
proportion. Burning with red-hot irons, painting with 
pure carbolic acid or with vitriol, coating with eroding 
arsenical zinc and other caustic pastes, curetting, or scrap- 
ing away with a sharp-edged surgical spoon—everything 
in fact short of musketry and hand grenades. 


The Finsen Light for Lupus 


HEN we were invited to throw down our deadly weap- 

ons and attack this ravening wolf with a few rays of 
diluted sunlight, from which not only all the heat but all 
the colors which even looked like heat—red, orange and 
yellow—had been filtered out by passing through blue 
glass, our astonishment bordered upon derision. Surely 
this was trying to kill it with kindness, to treat it by moral 
suasion and mental impression and appeal to its better 
nature. But Finsen was so modestly confident, so quietly 
convincing, and could show such beautiful results, quick 
healing, no pain, no disfiguring scars, that we were soon 
converted to his method, and lupus was put on the to- 
boggan slide. Today it has well-nigh disappeared from our 
more intelligent and fortunate social strata and survives 
chiefly among the foreign-born dwellers in the slums of our 
great cities and factory towns and in remote country and 
mountain districts or in fishing villages or on Indian res- 
ervations. 

The reason why we have been able to make such a 
gratifying sweep of lupus is that all the guilty bugs lay 
right on the surface, just barely covered by the outermost 
layer of the skin, so that they had no more privacy than a 

goldfish in a bowl, and we could turn 
\y the deadly violet rays upon them 
(Continued on Page 51) 


In the Days When the More Abomi« 
nably a Remedy Tasted and Smelled 


the Bigger Medicine it Was 
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The Seas Ran Heavier and Less Sparkling. 


. 


“Tt was on a Blackwaller I first served my time; 
Way-hay, blow the man down! 
’T was on a Blackwaller I wasted my prime, 
Oh, give us some time, we’ll blow the man down!”’ 


HAT’S well, m’lads. Now the fore t’gallant,” 

shouted Dick Buckley, new chief mate of the Leander, 

piling the sail on after dropping the tug outside Port 
Phillip. 

The ship was bound home around the Horn, and Buck- 
ley was full of ardor. He had aright to be. After a spell of 
hard luck in Australia, through accident and no fault of his 
own, he had landed his first berth as chief mate. In a good 
ship too. He had seen that at first, while she still lay in 
the Yarra-Yarra. She more than justified his judgment as 
soon as she felt the pull of her canvas. 

He had heard tales about the Old Man, of course. Every 
shipmaster in the trade was subject for tales. But Captain 
Truefit seemed all right. A bit over urbane, perhaps; oily 
possibly; but civil enough, and pleasant to talk to when 
talk was proper. Even if he turned out to be saint ashore 
and devil at sea, like many a sailing-ship commander, Dick 
Buckley didn’t mean to let that worry him. He was a step 
nearer a command; and that meant a step nearer the day 
when he meant to ask an important question of the girl he 
had left behind him at home. He had no misgivings 
regarding her answer. 


“When a Blackwaller she comes into dock; 
Way-hay, blow the man down! 
The lads and the lasses all down to her flock, 
Give us some time, we'll blow the man down!”’ 


“That'll do. Belay that. Now a small pull on the braces 
all round.” The mate led his men, and the ship responded 
like a live creature to the added sail and the improved trim. 
Stowed well with a wool cargo, sound and tight, clean 
under water and able to carry sail with the best, the 
Leander started out on her long passage leaning briskly to 
a bold breeze which sent the sprays high about her bows 
and kept the seas roaring along her lee side. 
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There was a passenger aft—a Mr. Forman, who was 
making the trip home in a sailing ship for his health, he 
said. He looked pretty healthy too; and he looked on at 
the business of taking the ship to sea with an interest quite 
keen for a landsman. It was interest, not curiosity; there 
is a difference. Mr. Forman gave polite replies to the smil- 
ing chat of Captain Truefit, but it was upon the sailors, and 
Dick Buckley, and Mr. Snow, the second mate, that his 
eye fastened. At times, when the captain stepped to scan 
the compass, checking bearings as the land slid by, the 
passenger glanced after him as if watching for something. 
But his gaze always flashed to the sailorly work again. Per- 
haps he, too, had heard gossip about the Old Man. 

‘“Mr. Forman, will you step below for a moment?”’ the 
captain smiled presently. The ship was clothed in gleam- 
ing sail to the trucks; men were coiling up the gear and 
putting all about the decks shipshape. The mate was on 
the poop, and the ship had sea room. The passenger fol- 
lowed the skipper down the companionway. “I have a 
custom, sir, a pleasant little habit if you prefer, of drinking 
a glass to the success of the passage,”’ Truefit said. ‘Just 
one. I never take more. And I don’t touch the bottle 
again until next sailing day. I’d be honored to have you 
join me, mister.” 

Forman nodded. It wasa pleasant little touch, and fitted 
the occasion and his mood. He drank a glass of good 
brandy, and looked into the skipper’s eyes over the rim. 

““A very good custom, captain,’”’ he agreed. ‘‘ Very good. 
If all shipmasters confined their drinking to a harmless 
glass on sailing day, the service would be the better for it. 
My wishes for a splendid passage, sir.’’ 


Buckley walked on air. He stood his watch with all the 
enthusiasm of a youngster first permitted to take charge. 


By Captain Dingle 
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Under Her Lofty Canvas the Ship Stormed Through Them With a Dizzy Reeling Lurch 


His pacing to and fro was punctuated 
periods. At the wheel he paused, scann 


of the poop he stood an instant with 
the teak while he scrutinized every 


night out, smoking his after-supper cig: 
figure of the mate as it eclipsed the reeling 
back and forth. Buckley spoke to the | 
softly, and the man gave the helm a spoke or 


* 


himself slacked off two feet of the spanker shi 


upright and scanned the ship’s wake. For 


outside and joined him. 
“You seem to know the ship pretty well 
Buckley laughed pleasantly. ‘“‘A sailo 
his ship, sir.” pe 
“But I thought you had just joined.” 
“Thave. Buta lot can be learned about asi 
of watches if a fellow cares to learn.” 
“TI suppose so,’’ said Forman, puffing 
down the wind, looking away from the m 
men, too, eh?” — 
‘Men are not so easy,” laughed Buckl 
have a brain, where a ship has only a soul. 
“You're quite a philosopher, aren’t y¢ 
chuckled, with a keen glance. ‘I expect 
pretty well, too, eh?” 
“Some.”’ : ar 
‘How about your crew, then? They look 
up fairly well, I thought. I’ve heard so muc 
rotten crews you get in sailing ships, that — 
“The men are not to blame, sir. It isn’t much 
to attract high-grade men.” a | 
“Whose is the fault, Mr. Buckley? Masters: 
“Both at times,” returned the mate sho’ 
Forman puffed away for a moment, and Buck! 
aft. When he returned the passenger asker 
you think Captain Truefit a capable man? ' 
some funny stories about him in Melbourne.’ 7 
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gyno opinions about my superior officer, Mr. For- 
n¢ have heard no tales,” retorted Buckley shortly, 
,j)1 away again and remained away. 
nq chuckled as he tossed his cigar butt into the 
-a<e and went down to his bunk. 
‘fca moment after the passenger left the deck Dick 
sy\t his mind wander. He recalled some of the tales 
tiskipper of the Leander; how he never kept a 
nq than a voyage, and many times not that long; 
‘e than one man with a fine record before joining 
sr had dropped out of sight afterward, his career 
| these things he had been told, and all were laid 
dir of Captain Truefit. But the ship was a flier, 
as reasonably good in port, and so far as could 
2 72 Old Man left things pretty much to the mate. 
ny, though, that Mr. Forman had broached the 
{ those tales about him. 
ger’s curiosity,’’ Buckley decided. “That’s the 
assengers in a windjammer. Not enough to do. 
uc time for tattling. Ship’s all right. I’ve been in 


s brilliant weather and spanking breezes sped the 
loi her lonely way. Days so much alike that the 
r ¢quence of tranquillity wore upon the nerves of 
ger until he begged the skipper to permit him to 
ck at the wheel. 

it sea a bit, and I can steer,’’ he asserted. 

‘acn the mate’s watch that Mr. Forman stood his 
ie and Dick Buckley watched him closely and a 
paently, for he was tender on the subject of steer- 
ied fallen in love with his new ship, and knew how 
divrence good or indifferent helmsmanship could 


il only to compare the log readings in his watch 
hc in the second mate’s to see that. But after five 
es) watching, the mate relaxed his attention with a 
ow mile and nodded at Forman. 
4y,me you go broke, sir, you can ship with me,” he 
mé?orman laughed. 

| be surprised if I took you up, Mr. Buckley. 

k of lots of things less pleasant.” 
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He Could See Every Face Now on the Berg. There Were Ten Men and a Woman. 
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The passenger seemed, in fact, very well impressed with 
the Leander’s chief mate. Not that Dick Buckley allowed 
that to influence his attitude while on watch. For the four 
hours of the regular watches, or the two hours of whichever 
dogwatch he stood, Buckley was every inch the ship’s 
officer, and permitted no advance from Mr. Forman which 
would in any way usurp his attention from his duty. But 
sometimes, while the ship drove steadily forward under all 
plain sail, leaving a foaming wake astern and requiring no 
care other than a close attention to the steering, Dick 
Buckley would spend his rest hours with the passenger, 
snug in the corner of the weather bulwarks and the poop 
ladder, smoking a good cigar, chatting freely of his hopes 
and ambitions. Mr. Forman was keenly interested in all 
phases of the sea, it appeared. He claimed he was making 
a study of men and conditions, in the hope that some day 
he might use the knowledge so gained to good advantage. 
Dick told him about his girl, Jean, so proudly waiting for 
him. Boyishly, he brought her picture out one dogwatch. 

“No wonder you’re happy,” smiled the passenger. 
“There’s a girl to tie to, indeed. I wish you luck and hap- 
piness without end, Buckley.” 

“T think my luck’s in at last,” laughed Buckley. ‘‘Those 
who had yarns to spin about the ship in Melbourne must 
have been in want of something to cackle about.” 

“You're satisfied? Nothing the matter with anything?”’ 

“You can see for yourself, sir. Have you seen anything 
out of the way? I’ve seen smarter crews, but a crew, after 
all, is pretty much what a mate makes ’em.” 

“Second mate?” 

“He’s young. Can’t expect everything. He might be a 
bit more lively on the relief, but take him by and large ——”’ 

“He’s all right, eh?’”? chuckled Forman. 

He was watching the mate closely without seeming to do 
so, and there was a warm glow in his eyes. It was refresh- 
ing to come across a young fellow so full of enthusiasm for 
his work, so unwilling to find fault. He recalled that first 
day out, and the reply he had received when fishing for an 
opinion regarding Captain Truefit. Truefit had not ap- 
peared on deck for two days, pleading sickness, leaving the 
navigation to the mate, who had been glad of the opening. 
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“You don’t believe there might have been something in 
the tales about the Old Man either? Don’t think his sick- 
ness is 3s 

“Captain Truefit has every right to remain in his berth 
when he’s indisposed, Mr. Forman, and it is no business of 
mine to discuss him,” returned Buckley shortly, and took 
himself off with a curt nod. 

Another day dawned under a sky of slaty heaviness, and 
there was a bite in the air. The men turned out wearing 
sea boots; a few wore jerseys. The seas ran heavier and less 
sparkling. Under her lofty canvas the ship stormed through 
them with a dizzy reeling lurch which every now and then 
dipped her high rail and filled the main deck with foaming 
water. 

The second mate had called Buckley an hour before his 
time, uneasy about the ship, fearful to take in sail, afraid 
to carry it. The mate glanced aloft and all around the sea. 
He was well satisfied with the ship’s behavior. 

“Ought to take in the royals,’’ the second mate mut- 
tered. 

“‘She’ll carry them for hours yet. 
roused me out for? Good Lord!” 

Captain Truefit appeared, with a dressing gown wrapped 
about him over his bedclothes, and sent a rolling eye all 
about him. He was highly colored, and bore himself with 
tremendous dignity. When he spoke he uttered ponderous 
and precise sentences. 

“The ship is overpressed. I was thrown from my bed. 
Who has the watch?” 

‘“‘T’m on watch, sir,’”’ replied Mr. Snow eagerly. ‘‘I called 
the mate because I thought the royals ought to come in, 
but he says let her carry ’em, sir.” 

A knot of men with the boson were securing the booby 
hatch against the growing weight of the boarding seas. 
They were immediately beneath the poop rail. Mr. For- 
man came from below and stood in the companionway 
door, peering into the vague dawn before venturing eut- 
side. He, too, had sensed something out of the usual in the 
ship’s motion. But his eyes sparkled with pleasure at the 
change. Only when he heard the second mate speaking did 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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And Every Face Was Alight With High Hope 
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*VE ‘often heard tell and Won- 
[sere how anything as Small 

as a Bee could make anything 
So Sweet as Honey and at the same 
time have So Much Hell wrapped 
up in him, because I never had no 
chance until lately to make any 
personal investigations about Bees. 
How Come IJ learned so much about 
Bees was this way: 

Another Tourist on 
his way to California 
broke down a little 
ways out of Town a 
while back and we had 
to Tow him in, and 
after we had got him 
Took Apart we had 
to send to Phoenix for 
some New Insides for 
him, where he was 
Busted, and which 
took a couple of days 
to get. Meantime him 
and his Family had to 
camp out on Our Free 
Camp Grounds back 
of the Garage until 
they could get Fixed 
Up and go on to the 
Land of Orange Blos- 
soms, Subdivisions 
and Dreams. 

He had a couple of 
Sticky-Faced Kids 
and his Wife was one 
of these Fussing and mien 
Worrying Kind of Chi feta 
Women that when | 
they ain’t got Nothing 
Else to Worry about 
will Fuss about That. 
She kicked about everything and was Scared to Sleep on 
the Ground on account of the Centipedes and Scorpions 
and Gila Monsters and other Arizona Bugs she had heard 
about, and which we never pay no attention to, except to 
Answer Questions about and keep out of their Way. They 
didn’t have enough money to sleep at the Blue Rock Inne, 
so they had to sleep on Our Free Camp Grounds—and then 
she Got Mad because they couldn’t find No Centipedes or 
Scorpions and acted like she thought we had Cheated Them 
out of something. I could of Told Her that No Arizona 
Centipede had ever bothered Nobody like Her unless they 
was Cornered or Crippled and couldn’t Get Away; but I 
hadn’t collected my Bill yet, and it Don’t Pay to Argue 
with Nobody’s Wife about Nothing. 

After we had got him All Fixed Up so as he could Limp 
on into California and the End of His Dreams, and I had 
give him his Bill—which almost Woke him Up before he 
got to California—he wanted to give me a Check on some 
Bank in some place called New Hamp Shire, which no one 
around here had Ever Heard Of, except the School- 
Teacher, and she wasn’t very Sure about it; and he didn’t 
even have no Blank Checks left, because he had used up 
all his Cash Money sooner than he expected to on account 
of it being Farther to California than it Looked on the 
Map when he left home. This often happens to Tourists. 

We are used to Tourists being Broke, and when they 
don’t have No More Money, we take anything they have 
got; if we didn’t we would soon have a Big Town Here and 
have to be Feeding them the rest of their lives, so we take 
what we can and send them on to Los Angeles or to the 
Next Town towards Home, whichever way they are going. 
I asked him didn’t he have no Gold Watch or Guns or a 
Set of False Teeth or some Carpenter Tools or a Glass 
Eye or a Wooden Leg that he could give us for his bill or as 
Security, or maybe a Suit of clothes that would fit some of 
us; but he didn’t have Nothing, he said; he had been on 
the Road so long and had stopped at so many Garages on 
the way. 

Outside of Real Money, False Teeth is about the Best 
Security to get from Tourists for 5 Gallons of Laughing 
Gas or a Garage Bill, because Most Folks don’t like to 
have to Gum It, especially the Women, and if you can get 
a Good Set of False Teeth from a Woman you are Sure of 
Getting your money back, because She will always make 
the Old Man dig it up from Some of the Relatives as soon 
as they get There, and send and Pay the Bill and get her 
Teeth Back. Wigs is Good, because Most Folks seems to 
be ashamed of the Tops of their Heads, no matter what 
their Faces look like. I remember one Girl come through 
here Broke and Traded me her Wig for some Gas to go on 
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The Reptyle Kid Stuck His Head Out of the Garage Door With a Double:Barreled Shot Gun and Let Loose With Both Barrels 


with, and she said she would rather be Bald-Headed in 
California than have enough Hair to Stuff a Mattress with 
in Salome. She hadn’t been to California Yet, and I am 
Saving her Wig for her until she comes back through on 
Her Way Home. I have been trying for two years to get a 
Wooden Leg for a One-Legged Man here, but the only one 
I have got so far Didn’t Fit. 

This New Hamp Shire man didn’t seem to have Nothing 
Much; but when I come to look over his Outfit I found a 
big Wooden Box that looked like a Tool Chest and I asks 
him What was That and he says a Swarm of New Hamp 
Shire Bees he was taking to California to Go into the Bee 
Business with. I felt kind of Sorry for him. All in the 
World he had was an old worn-out Car and a Worrying 
Wife and two sticky-faced Kids, a Swarm of Bees and the 
Ambition to Get to California—and he said I could Take 
My Choice of Anything he had for my Bill, which amounted 
to $37.45 all Told, including the Towing In and the Garage 
Bill and what they had Eat, and I could keep whatever I 
had took until he could Earn the money to send for it. I 
know about How Long it takes these Tourists to earn any 
money after they get to California to send back for some- 
thing they have Left along the road, because it has took 
me several years and cost me Thousands of Gallons of 
Laughing Gas to Earn my Education, to say nothing of 
the big adobe building I have had to build to keep the 2nd 
Hand Store in, of Goods and Bads I have Took in like this 
and been Took In for by Tourists on their way to Cali- 
fornia. If it hadn’t of been for Me, Los Angeles wouldn’t 
have had anywhere near a Million people Yet. 

The New Hamp Shire man said if I would let him take 
the Bees and his Car and go on to California, I could Keep 
his Family until he could get the money to pay the Bill and 
send for them; but I told him I was Keeping One Family 
now and from what I had Seen and Heard of his Family 
the two days they was on Our Free Camp Grounds I 
thought maybe I had better go into the Bee Business 
myself instead of him and let him Take His Family on 
with him. She didn’t look much Like Honey to me and I 
figured I stood Less Chance of Getting Stung if I took the 
Bees—which I didn’t know Nothing a-tall about except 
what I had Read somewhere, something about their 
Making Honey and you Take It Away from them. 

That’s how I got into the Bee Business. I have tried 
Most Everything Else during the last 30 or 40 Years and 
never been able to Keep Anything, and I thought Maybe 
I might be able to Keep a Bee, so I told the Tourist I 
would take the Coop of Bees for my Bill and Keep them 
until he sent the Money he Owed me—which he didn’t 
seem to like very Much, but I didn’t care whether he did or 
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not, because any man that thinks i 
Family of Bees than he does of 
he either ain’t to be Trusted or else | 
more about His Wife than he Lets 
I made him unload the Bee Goo} 
fore he left I asked him How Many, 
: there in the | 
What did 4; 
and was th 
Young On; 
wasn’t Wea) 


i 


f 
dea 
more eggs all ¢ 
and they mac 


him the Sea) 
tween Flowers was pretty long around Salomi 
hadn’t Rained much for five or six years and Flop 
Scarce, and it might be five or six years more b) 
had a Good Rain, and he said I would have to Fe 
until it Did Rain or he Sent for them, which I wour 
take a Chance on the Weather than on Him, I di’ 
out No More about Keeping Bees, because 
kept Worrying him so much, so he starte' 
California or Bust, and like Lots of Others 
Ambition, Busted before he Got There. 

I didn’t want to Open up the Coop to lo 
until he was Out of Sight, for fear they might 
try to Follow him if they saw him going on 
and leaving them behind, so I waited until he 
Plenty and then I called the Reptyle Kid and 
out behind the Garage to see what I had G 
think neither one of them ever saw No B 
Same as Me; but all of us Likes Honey and 
Death to think that we had Some Bees that 
for us out of Sugar. , 

Simple Slim says as he has heard that 
How Do we Get the Honey after they have 
the Reptyle Kid says you get the Honey whent 
is Turned or they are away Visiting, or else 
all out in Front of the Coop and Blow S 
Faces while you are getting the Honey out 0) 
End, which would be Easy; and while the’ 
ing and thinking of How Good the Honey 
Be, I sold them a Half Interest in the Coop 
Forty Dollars ($40.00) and kept the Other 
Trouble. I wish now I had sold them th 
Full for the $37.45 and Forgot my Troubles. 

Thinking about the Honey made the Boys £ 
Some, and the Reptyle Kid says Lets Feed 
Sugar and Start them to Work and not have f 
around Loafing on the Job when they might as § 
Doing Something. So we carried the Coop int ) tht 
Ground Shade that is built over a Table and Sim) 
went up to the Laughing Gas Station and got a 
Sugar and a Bottle and a Couple of Spoons so as W 
feed them, Sugar or Sirup, whichever they seemec 
the best after we had Tried Both. 

Just about then I Got a Good Idea. I remem» 
old Seed Catalogue that was in the Garage with 
Pretty Pictures in it of All Colored Flowers of ali 
more Natural than Life, so I went and got it and we 
Pretty Pictures of the Flowers out of the Cai 
pasted them on a Board and set it up in front of 
Coop, and the Reptyle Kid went to the Barber 5n0 

(Continued on Page 110) A 
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JARY 25, 186— brite and fair. gosh i dont 
‘what i wood do without Beany. it is weaks 
> vacation and it seams as if it wood never 
s ating is spoiled and slaying neerly gone and 
all the time. bimeby i will heer the ferst 
ore blewbird and that maiks a feller feel good even 
» {yt mutch to do. it dont seam as if it wood ever 
satin. everybody is kind of nervus at this time and 
-yaeation. old Francis gets mad quicker than 
lams fellers round wirse and puts more fellers in 
box offener and slams the cover down harder, 
me befoar a feller can get his hed out of the way, 
e jles a peace of board over the hole that Tricky 
;¢ with his gnife and there aint no fun in being in 
my moar. 
-Jany never gets sollum and cant stay mad moar 
/yit or 2, and he is always doing things in school 
ji ed for and about 2 times a day he gets caugt and 
ai he yells funnier than enny feller i know and 
Bny is licked we all have a good time xcept of 
Finy whitch dont injoy it as mutch as we do. 


airy 26, 186— brite and fair and slopy. Beanys 
oer Baxter has came to live in Beanys house. She 
the base drum in the Exeter silver cornet band 
int painted, and hasent got her name painted on 
| rick in gold letters like the base drum has got. 
pr) RY 27, 186— Beanys granmother calls Beany 
dginsted of Elly whitch is what his folks call him 
n his father and mother is mad with him when 
| him Elbridge two and when they does that he 
sat in the ear and gets it two you bet. so Beany 
his granmother is going to give him a bat in the 
‘it she aint hit him moar than 3 or 4 times yet and 
bie Beany dodged so that they diddent count. 


$s 


abe 28, 186— 

‘lick that ennybody has let ding at him it dont 
lt when a feller named Beany is called Elbridge 
; to be ready to dodge. 


brite and fair. when a feller 
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Father Sed How 
rper Than a Sirpents 
it | to Have a Thinkless Child 
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FEBRUARY 29, 186— noiment March 1. this aint leep- 
year. March 1. rany and cold. Beanys granmother has 
got the tizzick. she breeths like when a feller is sawing 
wood and saws a nale. she dont have it all the time but 
only when it is damp or rany. she had the doctor today 
and he sed it was assmer but she sed it was the tizzick. 
Beany asted me and Pewt to come over this afternoon and 
hear her. we never herd ennything like it befoar, we think 
it is tizzick becaus she keps roleing her eys and saying 
tizzickee tissickaw o lodymassy tizzickee tissickaw 0 my 
soul and body, tizzickaw pass me a cup tizzickee of tea 
tizzickaw and she kep saying it. it sounded so funny that 
we got laffing and teeheed rite out and when Beanys gran- 
mother herd us she gumped up and hit Beany 2 bats in the 
ear and chased me and Pewt way acros the road. so i gess 
she aint very bad. we think it is the tizzick becaus it 
sounded so. enny way she had augt to know. 


Marcu 2, 186— Beanys granmother is better becaus 
the sun has came out. perhaps the 2 bats she gave Beany 
in the ear helped her. they diddent help Beany mutch. 
he said his ear sung like a dorbugg all nite. he sed he is 
better today and his ear only sounds like a muskeeter now. 
he sed his granmother can hit a old ring taled peeler of a lick. 


Marcu 3, 186— Beanys granmother was wirse today. 
Beany come over for me and Pewt to go and lissen. Beany 
has bet me 7 marbles, a peewee and a ally agenst 2 glas 
agits that she has the tizzick. i bet she has the asmer. 
Pewt wont bet so he is to be the empire. Pewt coodent de- 
side becaus this time she kep saying squeehaw squeehaw 
lodymassy give me squeehaw my smeling squeehaw botle. 
so we dont beleve it is tizzick but we dont know what it is. 
if i had gnew enuf to bet it wassent tizzick i shood have 
beet Beany. but i bet it was assmer and it aint that ether. 
i asted father tonite what he thougt it was and he sed if 

they wood wet her 

feed it wood stop 
. it. iam going over 
tomorow to tel 
them what to do. 
i wunder what a 
doctor gets. they 


TURNER 


aught to giv me a $1. doller or $.50 cents or at leest 
$.25 cents for saving her life. 


Marcu 4, 186— brite and fair. Beanys gran- 

mother was all rite today so i dident say nothing. it 

will be jest my luck if she gets well befoar i get my $1. 
dollar or peraps $.50 cents or even $.25 cents. 


Marcu 5, 186-— brite and fair. today is saterday. it 
was so muddy that there wassent enny fun outside and i 
went in over my new rubber boots yesterday and it taiks a 
long time to dry them. so this afternoon me and Pewt and 
Beany made sum sweetfirn sigars. when we got throug i 
put my sweetfirn sigars in the oven to dry. tomorow they 
will jest be bully for smoaking. Beanys granmother is still 
all rite. sum fellers never have enny luck. i hope father 
wont tell enny one elce how to cure Beanys granmother, if 
he does i may lose my $1. dollar or perhaps my fifty $.50 
cents or even my .25 cents. $.25 cents is the leest they cood 
give me for saving a old lady’s life. i shall tell them she is 
wirth $5. dollars and if they offer me $1. dollar i shall take 
it and say i thank you and if they only offer me $.50 cents i 
shall take it and ask them if they want a receet and if they 
only offer me $.25 cents i shall take it and say well $.25 
cents is better than nothing. , 


Marcu 6, 186— today issunday. i forgot to get up erly 
to taik my sweetfern segars out of the oven and father got 
up and bilt a fire and mother dident see my sweetfern 
segars whitch i had put in one corner and she put in sum 
biskits to bake. when i got down the kitchen was full of 
smoak and father had opened the winders and mother was 
scraping what was left of my sweetfirn segars into a dust- 
pan. then after the smoak had blew out of the windows 
she baked sum biskits and we had breckfust. Everything 
taisted jest like sweetfirn segars smell and most of them 
dident like it very well but they was all eeting pretty good 
when i told them it wassent half as bad as when Mrs. Natt 
Weeks baked a old tomcat in her oven whitch had crawled 
in when she dident know it. when i told them that they all 
screemed and left the table and father left too holding his 
naptkin over his mouth and sum ran out of doors and sum 
ran up stairs to there rooms and father went out behind the 
barn. when father come back he said i was the biggest fool 
he ever see and i coodnt make enny moar sweetfirn segars. 
he dident say ennything about hayseed sigars or cornsilk or 
rattan or dride graipvine or tan bark. so i am all rite. 
sweetfirn are the best but all the others are prety goodand , 
i can swap with Pewt and get all the sweetfirn that i want. 
father he dident say nothing about my smoaking sweetfirn 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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She Struck Out, Quick as a Snake, and Knocked the Pie Out of His Hand . 


BLEAK and blustery morning in early March along 
the Cheyenne at Box Elder, with sleety rain driv- 
ing viciously against the windowpanes of the stage 

station, as if every gust of wind had a personal animus that 
had brought it howling out of the northeast to effect an 
entry perforce and play hob and havoc within. The Hat 
Creek granger, Tip Yoakum, gave one of these furious 
assaults a half chance of success when he hurried from the 
adjoining barn, where he had just put up his team, and 
opened the door to the living quarters sufficiently to 
squeeze himself through. The resulting crash and clatter 
were merely of light tinware blown from the shelf behind 
the stove, but the stock tender regarded the newcomer 
with an expression of severe disapproval. His hospitable 
instinct was severely strained by Tip’s arrival, or so he 
intimated. 

‘‘Here’s Dave for star boarder,”’ the stock tender com- 
plained, dramatically indicating the Bar T boy, his chuck- 
and-bunk winter help. ‘‘Never misses a meal or pays a 
cent, and he’d be getting more useless every day if he’d 
ever been any use a-tall. No improvement! He says his 
appetite is improving, but that’s a joke. He was born with 
his legs holler and he never got up from a meal in his life 
with any waste space inside him. And here’s Old Man 
Stegg—and he’s here every so dog-gone often, the old 
famine breeder! And right on top of them, here you come! 
And I reckon you’ll expect to be fed, too, as long as 
you’re here.” 

“Boys,” said Tip, in a hurt tone, “‘this small-souled, 
penurious peanut what I’ve come half a mile out of my way 
home through this here storm to tell him all about the latest 
scandal in Blueblanket and brighten his life, this Picayune 
Pete begrudges us a meal of his measly victuals and a shel- 
ter from the tempest. Let’s quit him right here and now. 
Throw in another stick of wood, Sam, and give me the 
makin’s and a match, Dave. A mouth I have.” 

“You told the truth for once in your life,’’ said the stock 
tender. ‘“‘ Mouth is what a person notices about you, Tip. 
What-all is this here scandal?” 

“Don’t you tell him,” urged the Bar T boy. “It’s 
a-casting pearls afore swine, and all you get is he turns and 


rends you two days afore you’re a-going to light out any- 
way. I’ve done all but grease his boots and wipe his nose 
for him ever since I was weak enough to let him talk me 
into keeping him company here. I could have stayed on at 
the ranch just as well as not and more than gladly wel- 
come, with a good cook and refined society and not even 
dishes to wash; but he comes to me with tears a-rolling 
down his cheeks, telling me how lonesome he is and swear- 
ing up and down that he’d get up and light the fires if I’d 
only stay and give him a kind word and a smile now and 
then and play crib evenings. I ought to have made him 
plank down the wages he promised to pay me, but I didn’t 
know him then. Like as not, he’ll say he never agreed to 
pay me wages. Ask him and see what he’ll say.” 

‘‘What’s this scandal you’re talking so much about?” 
demanded the stock tender once more. 

““You-all come over to my place and stay as long as you 
like, and the longer the better,” invited Yoakum. ‘“‘The 
woman will be tickled to death. We just killed a shoat and 
you can have spareribs and sauerkraut to start off with, 
and I don’t see nothing to hinder punkin pie. We'll start 
right away—after dinner, when it lets up a little, eh, Sam?” 

“As far’s I’m concerned, I ain’t right sure that I can 
bring myself to stay and eat here,’’ said the old bull- 
whacker, “‘let alone darkening this here doorway ever 
again. I think if it wasn’t the company’s grub, after all, 
that it would choke me, after all the time I’ve wasted and 
the plugs of tobacco I’ve lavished—some of ’em skassly 
bitten into—on that unthankful yahoo, not to mention the 
money I’ve loaned him and the good advice I’ve give him 
outright. Well, he’ll be sorry some day, and it won’t do 
him no good. It’s what a man gets. Did you say 
something about a scandal you heard, Tip?” 

It was not much of a scandal, after all. Just a marriage. 
That it was performed, rather than solemnized, by a jus- 
tice of the peace duly authorized by territorial statute to 
join man and woman in plain matrimony without sacra- 
mental frills may have made some of the Baptists imagine 
that they were scandalized, the bride and her parents 
being of the Baptist persuasion; but the nub and gist of 
the thing was that the groom, Ed Corcoran, had been a 


complete surprise. If it had been Arthur 
church wedding, with the boys of Mr. Pi | 
school class bullied into strewing flowers, t 
have been a ripple of excitement outside 

the Sunday-school class; but Ed was totally unst 
He had not even confided his honorable inten 
Field, the proprietor of the establishment over 
layout he presided nightly, and Dora had 
reticent with her nearest and, presumably, 
course, a gambler, provided he is a square g 
good as anybody, unless you are a chureh 
think otherwise; still and all And no 
the couple were even acquainted, until it 1 

Ed met the girl at the last social the chi 
Pinner was sure looking down his long nose a 


They discussed the affair at length during dit 
they admitted was not such a bad dinner, con 

“And yet,” said Tip, as he filled his pipe an 
chair back—‘‘and yet I can’t help but feel that 
posing on Hank, I’ve half a notion to help Dave w1 
dishes, only he’d be offended. He’d say that he 
course, to be polite; but I guess I won’t take no} 
Yes, Hank’s too free-hearted and clever for his 0 
Now dried apples would have been a-plenty for ul 
there wasn’t no need of you opening up them lustii 
fornia peaches.’’ 

“‘Tt’s a joy and a pleasure to give you the best | 
declared the stock tender. ‘All is, I’m sorry I dic 
no humming birds, or I’d have made some toast an 
‘em for a course. Dave and me et the last of “emi¢ 
fast though. Gosh! It’s a treat to see you boys! 
have kissed you both when you come in. I don’t ¢ 
Dave has been a heap of comfort and help to me! 
kindly consented to hole up here; but on a day’ 
you sort of reelize that Dave’s novelty’s a cons 
wore off. I don’t never feel thataway about you 
Did you happen to bring over a mess of them spat! 
any other part of the hawg, or a pie or anything I 
Tip? Mis’ Yoakum knew that you was stopping 
didn’t she? There’s a lady that’s a world beater 
comes to pies; or when it comes to anything, for th 
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| I’d had your luck twenty years ago, I’d sure 
* it twice about staying single.” 
te her you said so,” Yoakum told him. ‘That 
| good for a pie or two, and maybe a crock of 
nlite Got any socks you’d like to have darned?” 
ghea pious idea for you to think over that single- 
no ion yet, Hank, observed the old bullwhacker. 

(rdon wasn’t no more’n a few years younger 

}hen he thought better of it. You didn’t none of 
Rodney, and you ain’t likely to, but maybe 
ed by his place over beyond Point of Rocks. 
yt be apt to stop; not long anyway; but if 
ened along ten years ago or thereabouts you’d 

the kind of welcome and invite that Tip ex- 
to|3 all and sundry, and help yourself to the hum- 


; r. 
ae tana ‘little on the sunny side of forty then, 
sodshouldered, but husky and active and a right 
ess’, for a rancher. Kept his whiskers trimmed up 
val wore a clean white handkerchief around his 
joke soft and polite, as a general thing. He was 
Ha, and when I say that, I mean he was a single 
st d foremost, owing to not having any use what- 
jyomenfolks, young or old or homely or hand- 
it they ever done to him I don’t know, and if you 
jie’d tell you that he never gave ’em no chance. 
A flighty,” says he, “that’s what’s the trouble 
mong other things. They don’t never know 
mninds, what there is of them that you could 
minds. One thing one day and something dif- 
ext—either that or set as a mule and won’t 
dise or reason. You take a woman and she wants 
u, and if you don’t fill her up with taffy all 
name’s Dennis, and likewise Mud. They’re 
selves when there ain’t nothing in the world 
justify it, and they don’t think of nothing 
i cup and primp so’s to get a man to make 
Wrable and spend every cent he earns on fal-lals 
ess; and they gab, gab, gab, morning, noon 
md fuss and fret and fret and fuss and keep 
up from the cradle to the grave, so’s there 
hee when they’re around and no rest till you’re 


t. 
he, “I ain’t had no personal experience, and 
o have. I’ve read about ’em in books and 


Presently Rodney Stopped and Glared at Her. 


papers and I’ve talked with men that’s courted ’em and 
been married to ’em and ought to know. That’s enough 
and a-plenty for me. Honest and truthful men that 
wouldn’t lie even when sober, and I’m willing to take their 
word for it. If a good, square, honorable sawmiller tells 
me that his buzz saw is moving and has got sharp teeth, 
I don’t shove my fingers against it to find out if he’s fooling 
me; I take his word for it, and the result is that I can 
scratch my head satisfactory with either hand. Similar, if 
I’m informed by anybody that I’ve got confidence in that 
a gun is loaded, I treat and handle that gun in all respects 
tender and careful and keep the bar’l turned away from 
me. One time I was on a coroner’s jury where the subject 
of the debate had been reduced to that deplorable condi- 
tion by a friend of his who testified that he didn’t know the 
gun was loaded and nobody had told him, and the coroner 
says to him, ‘Colonel,’ he says, ‘all guns is loaded all the 
time.’ And that’s the way I look at women—excepting that 
a gun is a handy and useful thing to have around at times.” 

You might think that Rodney was sort of grouchy and 
unsociable; but no. I’ve stopped at his place the many’s 
the time and I wouldn’t ask for pleasanter and agreeabler 
company, nor better grub nor a warmer welcome. And 
anybody, no matter who, got the same as long as they be- 
haved. One time four Ogalala bucks come along on their 
way from the Limestone to the reservation and Rodney 
fed ’em all they could eat and helped ’em make camp by his 
corral and lost seven dollars to them playing monte—and 
paid ’em. It was only when he found that they’d rustled a 
couple of his horses that he took after them and got the 
money back. But he figured that they didn’t have no use 
for money no more, and he didn’t want no mix-up with 
surviving relatives. If they’d been afoot and needed 
horses, he’d have loaned ’em free and willing and thought 
himself disgraced if he hadn’t. He come from some place 
in Georgia where anybody’s house was your house as long 
as you wanted to use it, and he believed in keeping up old 
customs—like Hank does. All visitors was welcome. 

Of course, neighbors wasn’t none too thick in them days, 
and sometimes, he told me, it would be a week or more 
that he never seen a human soul; but he had his dog Mike 
to talk to, and there was always the Harper boys seven 
miles off, and he could ride into Custer in half a day if he 
wanted to, and what with the ranch and the little bunch of 
cows that he had, not to speak of his cooking and house- 
work, which he wasn’t never neglectful of, he didn’t have 
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a heap of time to get lonesome. He just liked to be hospi- 
table, anyway—as long as you wasn’t female and didn’t 
have females with you. It was bred right in him. 

| Well, everything went along fine and dandy with Rod- 
ney until the winter that Almiron Pope died. Rodney 
studied quite a spell whether or not he’d go to the funeral. 
Almiron wasn’t no friend of his, nor of anybody else’s, as 
far as was known, and there was bound to be women at the 
function. Still, he was what might have been called a 
neighbor, and when a neighbor died in Georgia it was your 
bounden duty to attend the obsequious as a mark of re- 
spect, even if you had never had none; so he told Joe 
Harper he reckoned he’d be among them present. 

“Which ain’t apt to be none too numerous,” he says. 

“T ain’t so sure about that,” says Joe. “The Reverend 
Winchip is at a conference or something, and they say that 
the Reverend Hoplow has been asked to preach the funeral 
sermon. I heard Brother Hoplow twisting the devil’s tail 
at the Ruby camp meeting, and he sure ain’t got a heap of 
consideration for the feelings of sinners, dead or alive. 
Still, he ain’t likely to hurt Mis’ Pope’s feelings by any- 
thing he says about Almiron, There’s been rumors and 
caynards floating around that Almiron fell against a flat- 
iron or a rolling pin that she held in her hand and that the 
mule was guiltless as a babe unborn. It prob’ly ain’t so; 
but even if so, nobody wouldn’t blame her. She sure ain’t 
the woman his other two wives was, to take his lickings 
meek and unresisting. I judge so.” 

“‘A woman would do anything,” says Rodney. “And 
nobody don’t ever blame her, and well they know it. Look 
what this Jael woman done to Sisera! There was the 
woman of it—and women have been naming their girl 
babies after her ever since. That was a great note, wasn’t 
it? Her guest too! Fed him up and made him feel at 
home and when he dozes off—biff with the hammer! And 
this Delilah was another one—a peach! And Cleopatra 
and Bloody Mary and all of ’em. Well, I’ll come, 
Joe. Poor old Almiron had his troubles, I guess; and how- 
ever he got his release, it was prob’ly a happy one. I'll be 
there—and I’ll bring flowers, by ginger!” 

“Don’t bring no Johnny-jump-ups,”’ says Joe. 

Rodney didn’t bring no flowers, but he put on a boiled 
shirt and collar and black tie and his good black suit, out 
of respect and sympathy, and he certainly looked mighty 
fine and the Georgia gentleman that he was. The widow 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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“was There Anything You Wanted ?’’ He Asks Her 


T WAS the long tongue of Sis Callie Flukers 

which caused Nathaniel Grump to become 

aware of—and vitally interested in—the 
advent of one Magnolius Beezum, of Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee. 

Sis Callie emerged from the arduous labors of converting 
her yery best front room into a guest chamber, to find the 
vast and impressive Nathaniel on the front porch. 

“Guess who is gwine occupy that room?” she in- 
quired. 

“T ain’t so good at guessin’,’ 


, 


responded Nathaniel 


politely. Sis Callie’s garrulousness always interested 
him. 

‘“Magnolius Beezum!”’ announced the boarding-house 
proprietress. 

“Who’s him?” 


“Fum Chattanooga. An’ money is the only thing he 
ain’t got nothin’ else but. He’s gwine pay me seven dollars 
a week just fo’ that room an’ ”” She rattled on and on 
interminably, but Nathaniel had fallen into thoughtful 
abstraction. 

A stranger! A stranger possessed of much money! 
Nathaniel questioned. 

“How come him to know about yo’ boardin’ house, Sis 
Callie?” 

“Well, it’s thisaway, Brother Grump: He’s comin’ down 
to see Freddy Wender about inwestin’ some money in his 
grocery business.” 

Mr. Grump’s eyes narrowed. This was most decidedly 
interesting. 

“T didn’t know Freddy needed no outside capital.” 

“Well, he does and he don’t. He’s makin’ pretty good 
money now; but I heard him tellin’ Florian Slappey that 
he’s got options on two-th’ee stores an’ aims to make a 
chain out of hisn so he can buy fo’ times as much fo’ two 
times the price and make five times the profit. An’ that 
requiahs ’bout fifteen thousan’ dollars outside money, an’ 
so Mistuh Beezum is comin’ down fum Chattanooga to 
look things over fo’ hisse’f an’ a 

Nathaniel heard no more, save that Mr. Beezum was ex- 
pected within the week. He bade Sis Callie a polite if im- 
personal adieu and strolled up Avenue F to Fighteenth, on 
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he 


“Gosh!’’ He Murmured. ‘“‘I Sholy Does Feel Noble”’ 
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which broad and rather unlovely thoroughfare he turned 
southward where he might give himself over to a long 
siege of very careful thought. 

Things had not been going very well for Nathaniel. A 
recent era of unprecedented prosperity had caused him to 
try his wings beyond their strength and he was experi- 
encing the horrid sensation of seeing a considerable sum of 
money slip away from him weekly. 

More than once he had cursed himself soundly for di- 
gressing from his safe and sane twenty-five per cent profit 
in the money-lending profession, where excellent security 
made all loans safe. Of course the money had not come 
to him in floods, but during the passing years his ac- 
cumulation of ready cash and negotiable securities had 
mounted steadily until he had become one of the wealthiest 
and most despised members of Birmingham’s colored fra- 
ternity. 

After all, Nathaniel was suffering from a disease which 
had plunged better men than himself into the pit of dis- 
aster. And he should have known enough to realize that 
the insurance game was very complicated and closely 
guarded by state laws. No chance there to evade obliga- 
tions. 

And with only twenty-five cents per week per policy- 
holder coming in and accidents occurring with startling 
regularity, Mr. Grump shuddered at thought of the steady 
drainage, the equally steady but unimpressive income, and 
the impossibility of extricating himself except through the 
medium of selling his company to someone else. 

It was that idea which keened his interest in the arrival 
of the colored financier from Chattanooga. If only he 
could convince Mr. Magnolius Beezum that the insurance 
business offered a chance for better investment than the 
retail grocery profession! 

The idea that he might thus be doing the energetic 
Freddy Wender a somewhat scurvy trick did not bother 
Nathaniel in the slightest degree. According to his code 
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it was a case of business being buce 
every man looking out for himself. | 
Nathaniel stopped at a street corn't 
a handsomely gold-banded cigar. As 
his eyes fell upon a gaudy yellow 3 
tered in red which proclaimed to all the world tl: 
following Saturday night there was to be in Birr 
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that they was gwine bust each other with lon 
Lawyer Chew called lances. There wan’t 
nohow—just ridin’ up an’ down the field an | 

At the intersection of Eighteenth Street at 
Avenue Nathaniel Grump saw something. It ¥ 
and dramatic, and the flivver got the worst of the) 
Mr. Grump became an instant and interested ) 
and sighed with relief when he saw that the inj 
was not of the colored persuasion. . | 

“Tf he had of been cullud,” mourned Nathan 
a two-to-one bet he would of been holdin’ one of 
dent policies.” 

Accidents—particularly to other folks—were 4 
with Nathaniel just then. His plunge into the! 
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hj been blessed with entirely too much success. 
1 (pre was no one to blame but himself—unless 
«92 small portion of culpability could be laid on 
erarrow and stooped shoulders of Christopher 
y0| editor of The Weekly Epoch. 
| , started when one of Birmingham’s leading 
ng in conjunction with a large insurance com- 
npnced to insure its subscribers against accident 
a? sum of ten cents per week in addition to the 
saprice. It seemed like so much for so little that 
vestigated and learned that the insurance 
hich dealt in such policies considered their 
satisfactory indeed. 
| discussed the matter at some length with 
haP. S. Shoots. Mr. Shoots gave eager ear; 
shigs hadn’t been going so well with The Weekly 

p} subscription list was dwindling and there 

tt hope of revival. 

‘| then eased his mammoth frame into the 
ees of Lawyer Evans Chew and demanded to 
ting about launching an insurance company, 

niind kind of bond required; and so after much 

{| tape and legal phraseology The Birmingham 

Mtual Benefit Accident Protection Insurance 
v us born. Mr. Nathaniel Grump was unani- 
ed president and treasurer. - 
sol3s of becoming a policyholder in the Mutual 
rc simple. All one had to do was to become a 
dynce yearly subscriber to The Weekly Epoch, 
| name on a coupon, mail it in to the offices of 
and thereafter keep up the two-bit weekly 
advance. And from the outset colored Bir- 
Wd responded in droves. The quarters poured 
dipany coffers, and Nathaniel was convinced 
e best and wisest financial step he had ever 


| 
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gargoyle head of disaster was raised to leer 
Mt one and then another and another accident 


Painfully Magnolius Explained. 


occurred. The accidentees were all policyholders in the 
Mutual, and each one took to his bed and demanded the 
twelve-fifty a week benefit from the company. 

There seemed to be an epidemic of accidents, and none 
of the patients appeared to get well inside of two or three 
weeks. Sometimes they lay in bed even longer than that, 
and the profits of the Mutual gradually dwindled into 
liabilities. Plenty of income—but an outgo which was 
steadily increasing in volume. 

The fact that the company was incorporated helped 
mighty little; there was the big bond on file at Mont- 
gomery, and long and serious conferences with Lawyer 
Evans Chew disclosed the ghastly fact that unless Mr. 
Grump could pass the buck he was in for a stormy career. 

And now he was vitally interested in the arrival of 
Magnolius Beezum. If only he could get to Magnolius 
first; he was a large and impressive person and a fluent 
talker. Besides, there was a distinct dignity to the insur- 
ance game which the grocery business could not claim to 
possess. For ten thousand dollars Nathaniel would be 
glad to sell out; for even half of that if pressed hard enough. 
The details were simple. And then back to his slower but 
much surer task of lending little money on excellent se- 
curity and large interest. He had become wealthy in that 
way, just as Semore Mashby had become even more 
wealthy by lending more money. 

Nathaniel was desperate. And he swung immediately 
into action. He found Freddy Wender behind the counter 
of his neat little grocery store on lower Eighth Avenue, 
North. Freddy, of medium size and decidedly medium 
coloring, greeted his fellow knight affably: 

“Eivenin’, Mistuh Grump.” 

“Howdye, Freddy. How’s tricks?” 

“Tolable. An’ how is they with you?” 

“Oh, I ain’t got no kick comin’! Business seems to be 
holdin’ up pretty good. Small profits—but stiddy.”” Na- 
thaniel cocked a speculative eye. ‘‘You ain’t big enough 
fo’ yo’ own shoes, Freddy. What you need is expansion.” 


Mr. Wender was interested. ‘‘Ain’t you talkin’ sense 
with yo’ mouf, Brother Grump? You know, I been thinkin’ 
of that ve’y thing recently.” 

“Well, tickle my tonsils if that ain’t a quincidence.” 
Nathaniel leaned forward earnestly. ‘‘How’d you like to 
git ali’l’ outside capital interested in yo’ business, Freddy?”’ 

Mr. Wender wasa gullible gentleman. ‘“‘Youmean you?” 

“‘T mean I.” 

“Golly!” Freddy went into detail regarding his options 
and his scheme for lengthening his business operations into 
achain. ‘“‘It’d take about ten or fifteen thousand dollars 
cash money.”’ 

Nathaniel snapped his fingers. ‘‘A mere nothin’, 
Freddy—fo’ somethin’ as good as you has got. Now s’pose 
us goes into this together some evenin’ the end of this 
week.” 

Freddy shook his head slowly. “Sorry. I cain’t do it 
this week. You see, Nathaniel, I got somebody comin’ to 
town We’nesday or Thu’sday about that ve’y thing—a 
cullud gemmun fum Chattanooga.”’ 

Nathaniel appeared to be surprised. Also he indicated 
that he was more than a trifle hurt; the idea that Freddy 
would permit an outsider to invest money in his grocery 
business when right here in Birmingham was a colored 
gentleman who fairly ached to help him make money. 

Freddy was not sufficiently keen to penetrate the other’s 
cunning. He even felt guilty—and he was apologetic. 

“Maybe if Mistuh Beezum don’t invest I’ll be willin’ 
to let you in. I just never thought you’d be int’rested in 
no grocery.” 

“Ts you shuah when this feller Beezum gits to Bummin- 
ham?” 

“We'’nesday or Thu’sday; tha’s all I know. But I’ll let 
you heah the minute he makes up his mind one way or 
t’other.” 

Freddy was innocently as good as his word. The day 
following he came to the subtle Mr. Grump and notified 

(Continued on Page 70) 


And as He Explained, Nathaniel’s Eyes Grew Wider and Wider 


late P. T. Barnum, that ‘‘a sucker is 

born every minute” errs, if at all, on 
the side of understatement. After observ- 
ing for many years the smooth and crafty 
working of the professional con men, and 
after reflecting upon the unfailing gullibil- 
ity of the human race, it strikes me that 
sixty an hour scarcely does justice to the 
actual figures. One would have to examine 
the national birth rate to obtain accurate 
statistics on the subject. 

There is a glamour that attaches to the 
gentleman who deftly and delicately re- 
moves your bank roll, a glamour akin to 
the allurement surrounding painless den- 
tistry. The second-story man, the yegg, 
the strong-arm bandit—all these are open 
and avowed enemies of society. They look 
like crooks and they act like crooks. They 
are branded with the stigma of profession- 
alism. 

But the swindler is different. He often 
looks, talks and acts like a gentleman; he 
sometimes lives at expensive hotels, wears 
excellent clothes, and moves in good so- 
ciety—until he is caught. 

And if he is clever enough to keep 
within the letter of the law, which is not 
always difficult, he is often rewarded for 
his smartness by the secret admiration of 
those he was shrewd enough to fleece. 

The professional confidence man has 
existed since time immemorial, and will 
continue to exist until the end of time. His 
chief asset is the childlike credulity in most 
of us, but equal in importance is the cupid- 
ity, the avarice that exists in a regrettably 
large portion of the human race. Confront 
the average citizen with the lure of easy 
money, and his moral bulwarks will begin 
to creak and crack under the strain. 

The first professional swindler I ever 
knew was a doctor. At present, I believe, 
he is a guest of one of our penal institu- 
tions, but at the time of which I write 
he had just made a killing in the West, 
and was at the height of his prosperity 
and affluence. 

He was a tall handsome man, and there 
was that about his appearance that sug- 
gested millions. When I first met him he 
was living at one of the New York clubs, 
of which he was a member. 

The doctor decided to go South for a 
vacation, and being naturally fastidious 
he determined to take his own automobile 
with him, rather than risk the doubtful ac- 
commodations that the resort afforded. So 
with his customary air of affluence and 
importance he entered the showroom of a large automo- 
bile concern and selected the finest and most luxurious 
limeusine in the place. 


Tis epigram, usually attributed to the 


What Worried the Doctor 


BES take this,”’ he said, ‘‘if I can have immediate de- 
livery.” 

The salesman said that he thought it could be arranged 
although the limousine was a sample car. The doctor 
thereupon paid a small deposit and gave the salesman three 
promissory notes for the balance of the price. 

“‘T’ll send my chauffeur over for it,’”’ he said. 

The following morning the automobile company learned 
that the machine was on a steamer en route for the South. 
It dawned upon them then that there was something pe- 
culiar about the transaction, so they decided to investigate 
the doctor’s antecedents. As a result of their inquiries 
they had him arrested. 

The worthy physician was quite perturbed about his 
arrest. As he said to me when I visited him in the Tombs, 
“Tt isn’t the arrest that I mind so much, but I understand 
that if a man is convicted of a crime he has to resign from 
all his clubs.”” Which naturally was quite distressing. 

But the doctor did not remain long in the clutches of the 
law. The judge in discharging him said, ‘This may per- 
haps be a dishonest transaction, but there is nothing 
criminal about it. The complainants gave the defendant 
an automobile and accepted his notes in payment therefor. 
They thereby extended credit to him. The notes are not 
yet due, and there is nothing before the court to indicate 
that they will not be paid when they mature.” 
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He Often Looks, Talks and Acts Like a Gentleman 


The doctor did not have to resign from his clubs—at that 
time, at any rate. 

There is an interesting gyp artist of my acquaintance 
who has acquired international fame in recent years, but 
who for a while managed to amass a considerable fortune 
and yet keep on the safe side of the penal law. Many of his 
schemes were quite elaborately planned and staged. He 
worked with a gang of accomplices, but the returns from 
their business activities were sufficiently large to compen- 
sate them all for their trouble. 

One day he met by chance a wealthy gentleman who 
happened to be paying his first visit to New York. This 
man had, of course, read all about the wickedness of the 
great city and the dangers that lay in suave, affable ac- 
cidental acquaintances. But being a shrewd hard-headed 
business man he felt confident that he was a match for 
any wily stranger who attempted to detach him from his 
bank roll. He knew all the tricks, and nobody could put 
anything over on him. 

Our friend, the con man, was posing as a Wall Street 
broker at the time. In a few days his acquaintance with 
the cautious gentleman from out of town ripened into in- 
timacy, so that it was quite natural that he should invite 
him to a dinner party that he was giving to some of his 
Wall Street friends. 

The dinner was held in the private room of a large hotel. 
The business man, much to his delight, was introduced to 
those great financiers of whom he had heard and read for 
many years— Mr. Morton, the great international banker; 
Mr. Vandergriff, the financier; and others. The conversa- 
tion over the expensive champagne and imported cigars 
sparkled with talk of mergers, pools, bonds and the jargon 
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of high finance. The talk ] 
drenched with millions. ‘ 

“How is that W. X. & B, a 
on?” Mr. Vandergriff asked, | 

“T’m afraid I’m up again 
Morton. ‘‘There’s a block ¢; 
somewhere that I can’t loecat ] 
to get control of the company, 

‘What is it worth?” somec 

“‘Well,’”’ said Morton, “thelg 
been dead for a couple of yjx 
stock is valueless to anyone 
need it to complete the merge, ’ 
be worth millions to me.” P 

A few days after the come-o1 j 
tion to the inner brotherho| 
finance he boarded a train to ‘x 
trip up the state. A genial r 
old gentleman entered the smi 
down beside him. The come) 
grossed in the financial seetion\f 
ning newspaper. 

“Interested in Wall Street, 
the rural gentleman affably, 
his fellow-passenger’s newspa)}. 

“Just a little bit,” was the p 

“It’s a good place—to keep :a 
said the farmer; ‘‘I was stun 
proper there once.” i 


The Come-On Gets ¢ 


“HOW did that happen? s 
come-on, slightly amuseiit 
ple companion’s vehemence, 
“I don’t like to talk about ” 
farmer. ‘‘A fellow I knew o1 
about some stock I ought to! 
was bound to go way up.” 
“Well?” 
“T put every cent I had in 
that stock. And that’s all the 
story. They trimmed me. ' 
Street fellows are a bunch of ¢ 
“What was the stock?’'s 
come-on casually. > | 
“W.X.&B.,” said the farmen 
“T couldn’t sell it today for w: 
“W. X. & B.?” exclaimed t) 
“Yes, and take my advice - 
“‘Where’s the stock now? ‘ 
come-on, trying to conceal his ic 
“Oh, I don’t know. Up inn 
somewhere, I suppose.” 
“T’ll tell you what I'll do 
come-on suddenly. “I'll buy } 
“Don’t be absurd,” said @ 
laughing. ‘‘ You don’t suppose 
to swindle you! The stock i 
I tell you.” 
‘“‘How many shares have you?” the com 
“A thousand shares. And I paid twent\¢ 
share for that worthless junk.” : 
“T’ll tell you what I’ll do,”’ said the come-o f 
it from you, and pay you what it cost you.” 
“Well, if you insist upon it,’’ said the farm«: 
luctantly, ‘‘I certainly won’t refuse. But a 
that you are throwing your money away.” 
At asmall station the business man and th 
the train. A wagon was waiting for them, andht 
several miles through the country until they 
neat and attractive white-painted farmhoust 
strolled complacently about the garden, and 
tance cows could be seen grazing in the fields. 
“Here’s where I live,’ said the farmer, 1 
companion into the modest living room. “Wi 
I'll go upstairs and see if I can find that stock 
After quite a while the farmer returned with? 
handsomely engraved certificates of the W. Xr 
pany. The come-on wrote out his check for t# 
sand dollars and received the certificates | 
dorsed. 


office of Mr. Morton. 
‘Mr. Morton is in Europe,” said the great ™! 
tary, “but I am thoroughly familiar with hi@ 
know nothing about any W. X. & B. Compan 
The business man experienced a sudden sin 
“Why, Mr. Morton told me last week he 
“Mr. Morton was in Europe last week. 1) 
said the secretary, ‘that you communicat' 
police.” (Continued on Page 174) | 
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vERI CAIN BUSINESS SEEN THROUGH OLD-WORLD SPECTACLES 


S -TABLY there was reason for 
at 1 at the manner in which the 
ng) lesman with the eager face 
ar) manner came into Mr. Pet- 
s jcery store in the small New 
tai city. A delivery van had just called, leaving 
nile of the floor a great pile of packages, which 
¢tch was busily engaged in sorting and setting 
onisshelves. The eager young salesman feigned to 
hie ctivity on the part of his prospect. He plumped 
plvase on the counter, opened it and took there- 
i colored poster that he held up for the grocery- 
tt tion. 

Peovitch moved away stolidly, continuing to 
e .ckages on his shelves. The eager young sales- 
ovd, talking at him briskly. The young salesman’s 
; }tting a new brand of preserves on the market. 
etch had not heard of it? Well, he would soon. 
yeising campaign would create a tremendous 
_ fr. Petrovitch must stock the line, say a half 
as¢as a trial order. Suddenly the young salesman 
vai into his sample case, extracted a hammer and a 
tals, leaped upon a barrel and tacked his gay 
in poster on the wall. 

th said no word until the last package had 
¢ iso its place on his shelves. Then he came from 
hisounter, a sturdy man of forty, partly bald, with 
ic¢y round head of the Russian and queer thick 
leshat covered his blinking, nearsighted eyes. 
; o'r to the poster he regarded it indignantly for a 
;, en tore it from the wall and shoved it back all 
dijo the eager young 
n. Mr. Petrovitch would 
bued. He would have 
er eked on his wall, ir- 
yeoft its artistic excel- 
‘j sales lure. Neither 
1e uy anything from a 
n/insupportably push- 
1 /ierica, he said, there 
- +9 many salesmen. 
neten, twelve, even fif- 
ym to his grocery store 
fleay! How can a mer- 
tte his own affairs when 
taly pestered? It can- 
d(2. Surely the Gov- 
t ‘ould regulate these 


aj? young man realized 
Ss §es prospects for the 
t ere negligible, and 
it, ‘ter pressing his card 
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PI°ROVITCH is terri- 
y ssimistic over certain 
na business methods, 
4 the direst conse- 
sli ey are not remedied. 
yhi> in America he sees 

» salesmen with their 
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anacture things in one 
th country and by their 
n.d their advertising in 
St to force their prod- 
tl people in far-distant 
$)mtifically, each divi- 
10t| have its own fac- 
ha ell only to the people 
-0 sections. The Gov- 
it iould enforce truer 
ly\id put a stop to the 
om tition that goes on 
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‘ale isnot aloneinthink- 
bw. Right in his New 
tal city there is a society 
li itzia that meets every 
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Carry Anything With You, You Will be Shot!’’ 
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the menace of big business and the dangers of the deplor- 
able commercialism rampant throughout America. 

A lady with a shopping bag entered, interrupting Mr. 
Petrovitch’s eloquence. Like others who learn a new 
language, Mr. Petrovitch speaks English better than he 
understands it, and he could not quite comprehend the 
lady’s desires. Sensing his limitations the lady scanned his 
shelves until she discovered the desired article, recognizing 
it by a well-known trade-mark. Mr. Petrovitch handed it 
to her at her request. She even knew the price without 
asking, for she paid over the correct amount, put the pack- 
age in her shopping bag and went out, the entire trans- 
action taking place in a minute or two. 

The incident seemed a bit to invalidate Mr. Petrovitch’s 
expressed ideas, because it was doubtless owing to the 
efforts of eager salesmen and ambitious manufacturers that 
the lady had been educated to know precisely what she 
wanted and thus could buy it so quickly and with so little 
effort on the part of the grocer. But there was no chance 
to point this out, for Mr. Petrovitch rang up the sale with- 
out comment and hurried on with his gloomy arraignment 
of American business practices. 

He believes, as do others in the Intelligentzia society, 
that America is heading straight for revolution, even as 
Russia did. How can it be otherwise when the country is 
so weighted down by useless expense of distribution? Just 


You Have Two Minutes to Leave This Place. 
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a few evenings previously a learned gen- 
tleman had read a paper to the society 
proving that all active efforts to sell 
things by putting advertisements in the 
journals and by sending out travelers are 
a wrongful expense and add to the burdens of the people. 
Things should be bought, not sold! The Government 
should see to it. If Mr. Petrovitch and the gentlemen in 
the Intelligentzia society had their way, each factory 
should be limited by law to a certain territory and should 
be told how many salesmen it might have, and the amount 
of money it should spend in pushing its product. 

Mr. Petrovitch is not Bolshevik. Far from it. He be- 
lieves in a capitalistic society, but regulated. Yes, he has 
done well in the United States, considering that he has been 
here but two years, one half of which time he has had the 
grocery store in the New York State city. The people in 
the community have been cordial to him and quite willing 
to trade at his store, in spite of the fact that at first his 
knowledge of the language was so very limited. He and his 
wife have a comfortable apartment just around the corner. 
Their two little girls are in school and are even beginning to 
ask for things they see advertised in the journals! If now, 
in the interest of efficiency, the Government would only 
regulate business a little more! 


The Good Old Russian Way 


R. PETROVITCH feels he has aright to criticize be- 

cause he has had business experience under three kinds 
of government—the old Czarist régime, the Soviets, and now 
under the Stars and Stripes. It 
is true that at present he isonly a 
corner grocer in asmall New York 
State city, but it has not always 
been thus. In former days he 
was a veritable big business man. 
For more than twelve years, be- 
ginning in 1908, he was the 
owner of a prosperous wholesale 
drug business in his Russian 
home city. It was not, he is care- 
ful to explain, the American kind 
of drug business, where one sells 
everything except drugs. Rather, 
it was a highly specialized en- 
terprise, supplying the retail 
chemists with such products as 
quinine, aspirin, iodine and other 
ingredients for physicians’ pre- 
scriptions. Besides the local 
chemists’ patronage, Mr. Petro- 
vitch’s trade extended into ter- 
ritory forahundred miles around. 
Big business? Surely it merited 
thename. If Mr. Petrovitch had 
such an enterprise in the United 
States today he could sell it any 
minute for a cool one hundred 
thousand dollars! 

From the first day he opened 
this wholesale drug business until 
the last, Mr. Petrovitch pros- 
pered. And why, indeed, should 
he not? The old Russian Gov- 
ernment was wise, and saw to it 
that business did not run away 
with itself as is so unfortunately 
the case in America today. It 
was believed the people could be 
better and more economically 
served if each province was self- 
sustaining. Business men were 
not encouraged to extend their 
operations throughout the whole 
country or to be overly energetic 
in selling. Too hectic selling, it 
was thought, created in the peo- 
ple an undue desire for luxuries 
and made them discontented. 
Surely this was better for every- 
one, even the businessmen. Mr. 
Petrovitch himself, for example, 
wasted no money in foolish 
American ways, such as putting 
advertisements in journals and 
hiring salesmen to go out on the 
road. Occasionally he would 

(Continued on Page 193) 
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By William 
azlett Upson 


About an Hour After Daylight We 
Turned Off Near a Village With a 
Sign That Said, ‘‘Rupt:zen:Woevre’’ 


ain’t no glory to war. All the people that write 

in the papers is hollering for peace—which is per- 
fectly right, and I’m all for ’em, and I say hooray for 
the League of Nations, and if there is another war I won’t 
be a private in the artillery like I was in the last one; I 
will be either in the Home Guards or the Y. M.C.A. I 
hate war as much as anybody. And I hate the Army, 
especially such things as artillery horses, and also corpo- 
rals, sergeants, first andsecondlieutenants, captains,majors, 
lieutenant colonels, colonels and all forms of generals. 

But when these lady pacifists and others claim that war 
is all dirt and hard work and meanness, with no glory to it 
at all, they don’t know what they are talking about, be- 
cause I was in the war and I know. And once in a while 
in the war a feeling would come over a guy just the same as 
when the home football team makes a touchdown, or when 
Babe Ruth knocks a homer and the stands go crazy, or like 
when a great big whale of a brass band begins to play, and 
little hot and cold waves go up and down your back and 
you take off your hat and wave it around and holler and 
yell. Sometimes you would get a real kick out of the 
war—just like that, only more so. And that is what hap- 
pened to me and Henry at the Battle of St. Mihiel. 

I had been spending the month of August, 1918, in a 
swell hotel at Vichy after being hit by a small shell frag- 
ment at Chery-Chartreuve. The hotel had been fixed over 
for a hospital, and I had been having it pretty soft. At 
first, they was going to send me back to the United States, 
but I made the mistake of getting well too quick. So, 
early in September, they issued me a full pack, loaded me 
onto a train and sent me to a replacement camp near Paris. 
Then they sent me on another train to Bar-le-Duc, where 
I was supposed to rejoin the old battery. But the battery 
had moved on to a place called Souilly, so I found a truck 
that was going that way and climbed aboard. 

Now all through the summer it had been fine weather, 
warm and pleasant, with pretty white clouds in the blue 
sky, or only once in a while a little rain—not enough to 
bother anybody. But now it seemed that the fall rains 
were starting. It began to rain about the time we left 
Bar-le-Duc, and all during that truck ride it kept raining 
harder and harder, until finally, when we skidded around 
pk See into Souilly, it was coming down like Niagara 
Falls. 

I asked about the battery and heard it was just outside 
of town. So I put on my raincoat and steel helmet—an 
overseas cap is no good in the rain—and I took my pack 
and went out the road they showed me to a big grove of 
beech trees. There was a picket line stretched between a 
couple of the trees with a lot of horses all dripping wet and 
slick like a bunch of seals, and there was damp-looking 
soldiers moving around, and a lot of wagons and caissons, 
and four big 155 millimeter howitzers; and off to one side, 
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a kitchen, smoking and spluttering in the rain. It looked 
like the old outfit, but I wasn’t quite sure, because I hadn’t 
seen any of the men yet that I recognized. Then I heard 
somebody blowing a whistle, and after that a voice like a 
motor horn: 

“Hey, youse guys! Snap out of it! Line up!” 

You couldn’t miss that top sergeant’s voice; I knew I 
was home again. I sneaked around the edge of the woods 
so he wouldn’t see me, and behind some bushes—just 
where I might have expected it—was my old friend Henry 
Elton, and I sure was glad to see him. We looked through 
the bushes and saw that the top had been lining up the 
battery to take the horses down to water. As soon as they 
was safely out of the way, and no more danger they would 
grab us and give us a horse to lead, we went over by the 
kitchen, where there was a fire. And Jim Davis and some 
of the other fellers came over, and it was fine to see them 
again. Rain or no rain, I was glad I was back. 

I asked them what they had been doing since I left the 
battery at Chery-Chartreuve a month before, and they 
said they fired at the Fritzies for about a week and the 
Fritzies fired back and a lot of men got killed and hurt, and 
then they got relieved and went back and they didn’t know 
exactly whether they had licked the Fritzies or not. After 
they was relieved, they got pretty near worked to death for 
a week or so at a rest camp near Andelot, and then just 
about killed all over again by a hundred-mile hike up to 
Souilly. 

I asked them where we was going next, and they said 
there was a rumor we was going to make a big attack— 
provided we didn’t get drownded or washed away in the 
rain. And there was another rumor that we was going to 
Italy. 

“That’s the worst of this war,” said Henry. ‘‘ We never 
know where we’re going or what we’re trying to do, and 
when it’s all over we don’t know whether we’ve done it or 
not.” 

I passed around some cigarettes that I got at the hospital; 
they was a bit moist, but would still work. Then we heard 
hollering and yelling, and here come the men leading the 
horses back, slopping and splashing through the mud. I 
went over and I made the mistake of reporting myself back 
from the hospital, and right away I got grabbed and they 
gave me a wet old brush and a currycomb, and started me 
working on a horse, brushing away at his muddy old legs, 
rubbing the mud deeper and deeper into his fur. 

We groomed for half an hour and then lined up for sup- 
per, and I sure enjoyed the hot food, even if my hands did 
smell like a livery stable. Still the rain pattered away on 
my helmet like on a tin roof. 
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After supper, just as it was getting dark, cai}t 
tain hollering, ‘‘Harness and hitch! Mareh om 
battery was moving out. Henry took me oyer 
me get my pack onto one of the wagons. Ani 
the usual hollering and yelling and rushing a 
finally the battery was all lined up on the main 4 
east. ; 

The four guns and the caissons was up fror 
cannoneers walking along behind. Then cam 
telephone and instrument cart driven by a guy 
and behind the cart was me and Henry and the 
signal detail. And behind us came the kiteh¢y 
cooks, and then the escort wagons. Me and Hr 
privates, didn’t have horses any more. §0 1 
had died off that nobody could ride except «i 
drivers. 1 

The captain rode up and down, yelling, “Tk 
no smoking on the line of march!” 4 

By this time it was night, and we started 0/0 
slopping through the mud and slime that you W 
on top of these French stone roads. It was a‘la 
ever gets, and I never felt such rain—rattling# 
roof, soaking through: the back and shoulders I 
coat, running off the bottom of my raincoat al 
my knees, trickling down inside my spiral legg's 
my hand in my raincoat pocket, and the Ip 
full of water and a useless mess of soggy paper ¢4 
that had started out as a pack of cigarettes. » 
the water got into my shoes until I could feel 14 
and bubbling through my toes every time I tk 

And still the rain came down, steady and bi 
with just enough wind to blow it into your fa/ 
and down your neck. Not much glory here; th 
later. 

The road led through the woods, and all yo! 
ahead of you was a faint glistening of the wet? 
and then, with the dark forms of the guns 4! 
moving along. Overhead was a dim whiteness 
sky showed between the trees on each side. 
black dark you couldn’t see the trees, but yo 
they were there by the noise of the wind and the 
leaves. 

Not a pleasant evening—and me just out of t)! 

After the usual fifty minutes’ march came th 
minutes’ rest. I began to realize how soft I 
month of being sick. I was tired and sleepy alré 
very beginning of the night’s march, and th 
place to lie down in all that mess of mud and ¥ 
just leaned myself up against the back of Petes 


the next I knew I was all sprawled out in ie nt 
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, and Pete, the dirty crook, had started up 
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t, Henry give a little sniff and said, “I smell 
Henry had a good nose all right, and a few 
we were passing through the main street of a 
the black shapes of houses looming up on each 
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went along a little road through some low fields, to a hill all 
covered with woods. There were shell holes all around, 
and the woods were pretty well shot up, but that morning 
it was very peaceful and no shells coming over. 

We ran out the picket line and tied it to the wet slippery 
tree trunks, and we parked the guns and the wagons in the 
woods. The kitchen got going and gave us some hot break- 
fast, after which the top sergeant grabbed us to lead the 
horses to water. You would of thought the brutes could of 
just stuck out their tongues in that rain and got enough 
water to quench any kind of thirst. But no, we had to lead 
’em about a mile through the woods to a muddy little 
brook. 

Then we had to daub at them with the wet muddy 
brushes, and after that we run out some telephone wire to 
connect up with the battalion P. C., and then it was lunch- 
time. And all the time, rain, rain, rain! 

After lunch me and Henry got busy and tried to find a 
good place to put our pup tent. Down the road in the 
woods we found a lot of French soldiers living in nice dry 
dugouts. One of the Frenchmen came over and said, 
“ Hello,’ and he had a black beard all over little glistening 
raindrops, and he could talk English, having once been a 
waiter in a hotelin Brooklyn. We gave him some cigarettes 
that I had in an inside pocket and that was still partly dry. 
And he gave us some wine and he told us we were in what 
he called the ‘‘Tranchée de Calonne” on the north side of 
the St. Mihiel salient. Henry had a map, so we looked it 
up and we could see right where we was. 

The Frenchman said the front-line trenches were only 
a couple of kilometers away, but it was a quiet sector and 
very little firing just then. But he had heard we was going 
to make a big attack in a few days. 

We gave him a couple more cigarettes and asked him if 
he knew a dry place where we could sneak off and get some 
rest; and he was a good guy and started to take us into his 
dugout. But along come some sort of an officer and seemed 
to be bawling him out very loud in French. So he couldn’t 
get us in there, but he took us halfway up a little hill at the 
edge of the woods, where there was an old abandoned 
French gun position—four big gun pits dug into the wet 
clay, connected by trenches. 


When the Doughboys Hear All Those Shells Screeching Past Overhead it is Like a Message to Them That We are 
Behind Them and Helping All We Can 


All the rain water that came down the hill drained into 
these pits. But the Frogs was wise and experienced mud 
hens, and they had made a little gutter running through the 
connecting trenches that drained all the pits into the lower 
one. And at the lowest corner of the lowest pit was the 
mouth of a drain pipe of about four-inch tile, with a merry 
little stream running into it, and gurgling away out of 
sight. And leading off the other side of this lowest gun pit 
was a nice dry dugout with a board floor. 

We thanked the Frog with the beard and gave him a 
couple more cigarettes, and he went back to where he be- 
longed. Henry and I went and got our packs, took them 
in the dugout and spread out the blankets on the floor and 
lit a candle that I had. We was soaking wet and we was 
gently dripping all over, and we felt chilly and uncom- 
fortable and mean; but at least we was out of the rain and 
could get a little rest. 

All at once we heard somebody scrambling in the door, 
and it was Lieutenant Baird of our battery, and Tony, who 
was his orderly, or dog robber. 

“Room for any more?”’ asked the looey. 

“Sure,” we said—not that we was glad to see him, but 
he would have come in anyway, and we might just as well 
make the best of it. Tony dragged in the looey’s bedding 
roll and opened it, and I will be a cross-eyed son of a gun 
if he didn’t have a little trick oil stove that he lit up! And 
right away the dugout began to get nice and warm. 

I decided I would put on a pair of dry socks I had in my 
pack. I took off my old wet shoes and socks, and my feet 
had been soaked so long they was as white and clammy as 
a coupla dead fishes, and the toes all wrinkled up like a 
washerwoman’s fingers. I was just holding them up to the 
little oil stove, when here come more noise and a major 
stumbled in on us. On his collar was the insignia of the 
veterinary corps. I had never known before that they had 
such high-ranking horse doctors. 

““Who’s in charge here?’”’ he said, walking over and 
starting to drip on my blankets. 

“T am, sir,”’ said Lieutenant Baird. 

“‘T will need this dugout,” said the horse-doctor major. 
“There will be room enough for you, lieutenant, but 
you ll have to order your men to clear out.”’ 

“T will not order 
them out. These are 
my men, and have been 
assigned to this dugout, 
and you have no right 
to move them.” 

The major walked 
over. 

“Lieutenant,” he 
yelled, sticking out his 
jaw as hard-boiled as 
they make ’em, “‘you 
heard whatI said! You 
will order yourmen out; 
and what is more, you 
will get out yourself. 
You will do it inside of 
five minutes, and no 
remarks of any kind, or 
I will have serious 
charges of insubordina- 
tion preferred against 
you.” 

The major and the 
lieutenant stood there 
glaring at each other 
like a couple of wild- 
cats. If it had been a 
case of man to man, 
there would have been 
a real knock-down- 
drag-out fight. But 
Baird was only a second 
lieutenant,and he knew 
how little he amounted 
to in the Army along- 
side of a major. 

“Y GS Sita he said, 
and saluted and turned 
to us. ‘‘Roll up your 
stuff, put on your shoes; 
we’re moving out.”’ 
And so we went. 

Lieutenant Baird 
and Tony paddled off 
down toward the bat- 
tery, and me and Henry 
looked for another dug- 
out. 

There was no more 
dugouts around there, 
but in the upper gun pit 
we found a sort of am- 
munition bay that gave 
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industry at the same time, and both concerned the 

same company. In New York City, Mr. Mortimer 
Smits was talking earnestly with his general manager, 
Mr. Campbell. In California, Nellie Timmins was dis- 
cussing certain obvious facts with Joe Bell, and both 
conversations had to do with money. 

Nellie and Joe had long since reached an understand- 
ing about their future. Joe had gone over things 
thoroughly one night in a flivver, with the moon shin- 
ing and the Pacific Ocean looking on, and had informed 
Nellie that she was the girl Fate had in mind for him. 
He told her, with the usual repetitions and decorations, 
that he loved her intensely and as no other girl had 
ever been loved by mortal man, and he begged her to 
marry him and thus bring about a cessation of the misery 
that was blasting his young life. Nellie leaned her head 
upon Joe’s shoulder and smiled happily. 

‘“‘T like you, too, Joe,’’ she said, on this important 
oceasion. 

“Well, then, let’s get married.” 

“All right, Joe. When?” 

“Right away. Tomorrow.” 

“That’s a little too soon,” she said, running her 
fingers through Joe’s hair and feeling grateful to the 
mysterious forces that had led this strong, upstanding 
young chap to fall in love with her. 

‘Well, in a week, then?” 

“All right, Joe,”’ she cried. ‘I will. And I’ll go right 
on working at the studio.” 

A brief silence fell. The first cloud sailed into their 
little sky. 

“No,” said Joe firmly. 

“No what?” 

“No wife of mine works in any studio—or any- 
where else. I am the breadwinner in this outfit. My 
gosh, Nellie!” 

The conversation continued for two hours under 
the moon and was renewed on later occasions, the fourth 
of which coincided in point of time with Mr. Smits’ talk 
in New York City. 

Nellie had first beheld Joe in the studio, where he was 
industriously cranking second camera and swearing bit- 
terly at Mildred Harley—the famous Mildred—because 
she demanded two baby spots, when, as any camera- 
man knows, one baby spot is enough. Baby spots are 
used to shoot light up from the floor, flooding faces that 
have begun to show traces of wear, and thus eradicat- 
ing wrinkles from the film. 

Nellie admired Joe tremendously. She was Mildred’s 
dresser, salary twenty a week. She carried Mildred’s 
wraps and make-up box from set to set and fixed the 
star’s hair for important close-ups. 

Nellie was twenty-two and amiable rather than 
beautiful. Shelived with her father, who had quit work 
just before the war, and she detested the motion-picture 
business and everybody in it with the single exception 
of Joe Bell. 


[ina things were happening in the motion-picture 


““T don’t see why we can’t be married right off,” 
Joe said on another evening. “‘We can make it on my 
thirty a week.” 

Nellie shook her head. 

“‘T’ve added up all the expenses,’ she said. ‘“‘There’s 
the rent, the food, clothing and all the rest, and I know it 
can’t be done on thirty dollars.” 

“‘T’ll get a raise to thirty-five any day now.” 

“You won’t if you don’t ask for it.” 

“I’m going to ask, only this is the wrong time. Our 
company hasn’t done a tap of work in weeks, and 
don’t you worry, the front office knows it.’* 

“We could just do it on thirty-five,” the girl rejoined. 
“Of course, it would be squeezing through. I wish you’d 
let me keep my job, because then we could save up 
some money.” 

“Not a chance in the world.” 

“Well, then, you go and get the thirty-five.” 

“All right,” said Joe. ‘‘I’ll see Plank in a day or two.” 


In New York City, in the elegant offices of the 
Smits Film Company, Mr. Mortimer Smits was, at the 
very moment, discussing a new and fascinating project. 

“We'll do this,” he said, pacing to and fro and gesturing. 
“Tt’s my own idea, and it’s sure-fire.”’ 

“Tt sounds like a winner,” Campbell agreed. He was the 
Eastern general manager and usually found it advisable to 
agree with the chief. 

“What is the most interesting topic in America today?” 
demanded Smits. ‘“‘What do people talk about most? 
What are the newspapers full of from Maine to California? 
Prohibition! Am I right?” 

“Absolutely.” 


Nellie and Joe Had Long Since Reached an 
Understanding About Their Future 


“The movies have been afraid to touch this, although 
they’ve wanted to. They’ve been afraid of offending one 
class while pleasing another. I'll show them. The Smits 
Film Company isn’t afraid of anything. We will make a 
stupendous motion picture and call it either Prohibition 
or The Great Amendment.” 

“T like The Great Amendment,’” murmured Campbell. 

“Yes, but Prohibition is the best-advertised word in the 
country today. We'll decide later about that.”’ 

“George Finch ought to direct it,”’ said Campbell. ‘‘ He’s 
a thoughtful fellow and knows drama.” 
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“The very man I had in mind,” ansy 
dent. ‘‘Finch is our best bet. The next thin 
is to get our story, and I’ve got a grand ideg 
too.” 


Mr. Campbell lighted a perfecto, leaned ha} j 


fortable leather chair and looked expectant, + 
sort of conference he favored, with his emyly, 


ing suggestions and himself filled with intellig, 


cence. 


“Prohibition is a slick name for a piety)’ 


slowly. ‘“‘What about the story?” 

“To begin with, we’ll get Tom Harris, w 
out doubt, the best scenario man in the b 

“Yes, but he’s in California.” 

“No matter. This is one picture wl 
spare no expense. We’ll get Tom Ha 
what he asks.” 

“He'll do the scenario?” 


“Yes, and help out the real author.” 


‘Who is the real author?” 


“Jake Winbigler,”’ said President Smits in} 
ant voice, naming one of America’s giants, | 
most delineator of small-town characters, id 


Is 


known to the masses as well as the classes,’ 
Mr. Campbell set down his cigar and gasr 
“Not Jake Winbigler?” 
“Absolutely. Why not?’ 


“Jake is one of the richest authors in ¢] 


He owns three country homes, four auton)il 


lives in London.” 

“What of that?” 

“Think of the cost. I know for an actu: 
Jake gets at least twenty thousand before he 
in ink.” 


“Very good. We’ll pay him twenty thoun 


¢ 


at this immediately and send Hustwick ujto 
country home in Canada, where I understanhe 
Wire Tom Harris to drop everything and co?! 
want both men to meet me in this office, sl: 


them exactly what we need.” 
“Good,” said the general manager, rising. 
more. Who’s to play the lead?” 


Dr 


‘Louis Carmody,” said Smits, naming his 1)st 


box-office star. 


“Fine. We certainly ought to stir thin) 1 
that combination of names.’’ He rubbed hisin 


the joy of.a man who sees a great vision, anile 


Mr. Jake Winbigler arrived in New Yorkti 
m 
summoned from his Pacific bungalow by thw 
a 


two tickets, at the company’s expense. Mr. 


sea, breezed into town, named his price and 
duced to the man who discovered small-toi 

“This is the idea,’’ Mr. Smits explained, si 
his visitors. ‘‘I want you two to get togethe 
a story. The name is either Prohibition or 
Amendment, and my idea is to take a small- 


ln 
an 
hh 


t 


Ww 


played by Louis Carmody, and show him ahe 
the old days of the saloon. We see him sayl § 
to his girl and starting to carve out his (’e 


takes the train, promising to return in a ye 
fortune made. He waves good-by to his aden 


heart, and we next see him looking for a jol 
city. He passes a saloon, an old-time salo 


with bock-beer signs. He pauses. He fall | 
inside, drinks a glass of beer and swiftly ise 
failure and wretchedness. Then prohibition cne 


Get the idea?”’ 
“Certainly sounds very good,” remarked 


1 


“This picture is going to be for prohibition’ 


“ Absolutely,” smiled Smits; ‘‘and if we mi: 
among the wets, what do we care? We're 


of law and order. What do you say, Mr. Witlg 


i 


=<" 


n 


qr. 


“Tl have to think it over,” replied the 


wizard, polishing his nose glasses. “One carol 


offhand into a thing of this sort.”’ : 
“Very well,” said Smits. ‘Mr. Harris wil 
disposal.” 


ie 


{ 


{ 
“Of course,”’ said the author, ‘before I coil! 


a proposition like this, I want to be guarant 
the loss of my time.” 


““We will pay you in advance,” said Smits, an th 


afternoon Mr. Winbigler received his voucher. 
is a check, after the figures pass so many thou' 


Mr. Winbigler retired to a sunny suite in i 
York’s larger hotels and sank into profound th’ 


> 
I 


Harris, having nothing whatever to do until | 


began to simmer, attended girl-and-musi¢ eo 


Louis Carmody was notified to hold himself ip 


for the greatest rdle in his spectacular career, a! 


wood the studio was informed that a mamm? 


1 


a 


ir 


tion was being readied up and that George FY 


. 


| 


;p sures came into being. 


n'tiou Got Any Home ?’’ Asked Old Man Timmins 


thshooting to be done on the West Coast, where 


-jsour time to go in and see Mr. Plank,” Nellie 


; si to Joe Bell. 


|e 8g 


a) ise. 


“Your company is going to 
th feature picture and they certainly ought to 


netr wait a little while longer,’’ Joe answered 


Ise 


_ ‘We've been idle for some time, and I heard 
ll (orge that this next one is going to be a whiz 


y zovely bungalow in Glendale the other day,” 


mixed with a certain wistfulness. 


“There was 


itl, flower pot and a garage, and how much, do 


k? 
nn’ 
/ d lars a month, and the water 


sou. do that easy.” 
ileed,” Nellie agreed, ‘‘on 
ve iveek,”’ 


mi Film Company, being what 
arg and thriving industry with 
rares and many stars, Smits 
t drote his time undividedly to 
sle)roject. The days slipped 
id ined into weeks, while the 
wix of The Great Amendment 
it) making. Mr. Harris called 
Vinigler’s hotel and they con- 
iti¢tly. Occasionally they went 
i py and talked it over between 
I'Hollywood, Director Finch 
or |e grand opus to arrive. The 
udjwaited. Presently Mr. Louis 
y \s thrust into a makeshift 
vecise he was getting so many 
: wk and it seemed reasonable 
Ay time while the big job was 
n 

° cirse of time Mr. Winbigler 
of ty life and returned to his 
ns oting lodge, where he cashed 
he and settled down to reflect 
‘ar st. Mr. Harris made several 
Ci ada, lolling in a rosy com- 
talusing two tickets, as every- 
'W) works for the movies, one 
tet being regarded in film 
st mark of a common person. 
t .ve we on the Prohibition 
Pi ident Smits inquired. 

/ Sm to be having trouble with 
a Campbell. “I believe 
80\-/he main character straight. 
ts |; a small-town blacksmith 
S it mto the world to make 
on ing his fiancée that he will 
bijnan. It then moves along to 
‘8€ own, where he drops into a 
dots mixed up with evil asso- 


hi all of that six weeks ago,” 
d hits. “You know, Jim, I’ve 
giver this in my mind and I’m 
0 ‘conclusion that we’re wrong 
small-town stuff. The big 


change has come in large cities, like New York. Think 
of how this town used to be, with the saloons. Why 
should we make a small-town story?” 

“No reason at all,’ said Campbell. ‘‘ Matter of fact, 
I always regarded it as a metropolitan story, with 
society sets and handsome women.” 

“That’s my notion exactly,’’ responded the president 
with considerable warmth. ‘“‘This man Winbigler isn’t 
making headway to speak of, and George Finch is eat- 
ing into our time. There’s only one thing to do now.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Put the whole thing in the hands of Angus Fee.” 

“Angus Fee!” 

“Nobody else. Angus Fee is America’s greatest living 
novelist when it comes to society life in large cities.” 

“But,” ventured Campbell timidly, ‘“‘Angus Fee is 
a high-priced fellow, the same as Winbigler. I hear 
he’s somewhere in New Mexico shooting grouse.” 

“Wire him expense money and bring him to New York. 
What we want is action. Where’s Tom Harris?” 

“T think he’s in Michigan, inquiring into small- 
town life.” 

“Telegraph him to get back here at once.”’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ said the general manager. 

Five days later President Smits faced Angus Fee and 
Tom Harris, the retrieved scenarist. Across his shining 
mahogany desk Mr. Smits again explained the company 
needs. 

“T don’t want to tell you how to do this, Mr. Fee,” 
he said modestly, ‘because you know city types and the 
ways of high society.” 

“T’m supposed to,’’ smiled Mr. Fee, a large bald nov- 
elist. 

“‘Our idea is this,’ continued the energetic head of Smits 
Films. ‘‘We show the world what prohibition has done for 
the people of large cities—how it has increased savings 
deposits, bucked up the grocers and butchers and put the 
automobile business where it is today.’’ 

“And the movies,”’ added Harris enthusiastically. 

“Leave them out of it. Our hero is a young society 
leader of a fine family, which fits Louis Carmody per- 
fectly. He is a failure in life so far, and his sweetheart 
chides him, so he starts for Boston to begin all over again, 
at the bottom of the ladder. He promises his girl that the 
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cocktail life is over, and we see him in Boston. He passes 
a saloon, fights off the old temptation, but falls, and goes 
inside. Then he slides down the hill to destruction, and 
from there we go on into our story.” 

“That’s a good start,” said Harris approvingly. 

“Of course, we want a big thrilling drama, with the 
young society girl trying to save her lover from the clutch 
of rum, and failing.” 

“Then comes prohibition,’ added Harris, lighting a 
fresh cigar. “‘Our lead can no longer get a drink and so 
he—he—we go on from there.” 

“Tt’s a tremendous theme, isn’t it?’’ demanded Smits, 
glancing from face to face. 

“ Absolutely,’ replied Campbell. 

““A whiz,”’ said Harris, who had so far taken down three 
thousand in salary and another thousand for extra tickets 
and hotel accommodations. 

“What do you think, Mr. Fee?’’ Smits asked anxiously. 

“T wouldn’t care to say offhand,” returned the portrayer 
of society in large cities. ‘‘One must mull over such a 
thing. It seems quite interesting.” 

“You understand, of course, we want your very best 
work, and we are willing to pay you generously for this in 
advance.” 

“Tn advance,’’ murmured Fee, his manner undergoing a 
faint change. 

“Certainly. But we want a thrilling and stupendous 
story, and one in keeping with the theme of Prohibition, 
which today interests eighty million Americans.” 

“T will go into it at once,’’ promised Fee with more 
warmth than he had previously shown, and an hour later 
he departed from the Smits Film offices with his voucher, 
which was a regular voucher in every respect, the figures 
being stamped through the paper with a machine using red 
ink. 

For the next ten days Mr. Fee conferred diligently with 
Mr. Harris every afternoon from one till two, discussing the 
Eighteenth Amendment from its various interesting angles, 
and unearthing the fascinating fact that if the discarded 
beer steins in the United States were laid end to end, it 
would take a man on a high-wheel bicycle two months to 
ride around them. They then sent word to the film offices 
that they believed they would work more smoothly in 

(Continued on Page 171) 


“Whom Have I the Honor of Addressing?’ She Asked 


Tle 


ECENTLY, in Washing- 
R ton, D. C., I discovered a 
new kind of clock watcher. 
The common variety of dial 
hound is an innocuous creature 
interesting only for the high de- 
velopment of its time-serving 
propensities. Not so this new 
species—which is far more im- 
portant to civilized man than 
any wild-life specimen discov- 
ered by Colonel Roosevelt, Carl 
Akeley or any other American 
explorer of tropical jungles. In 
fact, its origin lies in one of the 
most vital and pressing prob- 
lems which America is facing 
today. 

I was waiting to be admitted 
to the private office of a friend. 
My seat gave me a view of 
nearly the entire office force. 
As my schedule of appointments 
for the day was crowded, I had 
arrived a little in advance of my 
engagement and was keeping 
close watch of the time. At 9:40 
the chief clerk looked at the 
clock, reached for his hat and 
went out. Within the next ten 
minutes at least one-third of the 
men remaining repeatedly con- 
sulted their wrist watches and 
finally followed the leader 
through the exit door. 

It was precisely five min- 
utes to ten when the office 
manager came from his morn- 
ing conference with his chief, 
seized his hat, made a dash for 
the hall door and ealled back, 
“Go right in.” 

“‘What’s the idea of the sud- 
den exodus?’ I asked. “A 
strike of the clock watchers? 
A fire? Or perhaps it’s the boot- 
legger’s hour.” 

“Guess again,’’ responded my 
friend. ‘“‘If you owned a car 
parked three blocks away and 
knew that you’d have to pay a 
substantial fine if it wasn’t 
shifted to another parking space 
the instant after the two-hour 
limit had expired, you’d watch 
the clock and beat it in time to 
make the dead line, wouldn’t 
you? The performance you have 
seen is repeated at two-hour in- 
tervals all through the working 
day in all the offices in this lo- 
cality. About as much time is 
lost in clock watching as in mak- 
ing the actual shifts to other 
parking spaces. Of course it’s a mere technical makeshift 
to beat existing traffic regulations, but it works. The em- 
ployer simply has to grin and bear it. Nearly all the young 
men who are now shifting their cars live in suburbs and 
own their homes in satellite communities which are not 
now well served with public transportation. Most of them 
couldn’t afford to buy in more favored localities. They are 
married and are the most dependable kind of help obtain- 
able. Therefore employers put up with the car-shifting nui- 
sance in the hope that the traffic authorities will eventually 
solve the parking problem.” 


The Typical City Welcome 


HIS situation in our national capital, having the widest 

streets of any city in America and planned for a city beau- 
tiful! In Detroit a few weeks ago a travel-worn car bearing 
a Far Western license plate nosed up to the curb in front 
of a large central department store and began to disgorge 
a human cargo suggesting a Sunday-school picnic. Sud- 
denly a policeman appeared and welcomed the father of 
the brood with ‘‘Hey! Can’t you read the no-parking 
signs? You can’t park downtown in Detroit in rush busi- 
ness hours.” 

Meekly the tourist inquired, ‘“‘Where can I park?” 
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PHOTO. FROM THE DETROIT NEWS 


Jefferson Street East From Griswold Street, Detroit 


The Old Michigan Avenue Bottle Neck, Chicago 


Pointing with his club, the officer answered, ‘‘A quarter 
of a mile in that direction and ‘a 

“Never mind,” interrupted the traveler. ‘‘Ma just 
wanted to do a little tradin’ for the kids. But I’ll go on to 
Wyoming; they used to let me park there before I left.” 

At that instant a young woman near them set the brakes 
on a perambulator and started on a wishing trip of the 
display windows. ’,’ cautiously suggested 


‘She’s parkin’, 
the visiting stranger. 

“Sure,” replied the policeman. ‘‘Don’t you know the 
difference between a baby carriage and a lizzie?” 

“‘Sometimes,”’ drawled the traveler from the tall-grass 
country, ‘‘there ain’t none.” 

These incidents contain the essence of the change which 
is reshaping the cities of this country, shifting business 
centers, reducing real-estate values here and raising them 
there, throwing established population currents into re- 
verse and making them flow uphill, as it were. The very 
traditions and methods of business itself are being pro- 
foundly changed by the silent earthquake induced by the 
gliding wheels of millions of automobiles and motortrucks. 
The traffic cop and his official superiors have no monopoly 
of the problems of street congestion. The real-estate man, 
the merchant, the manufacturer and the banker are as deep 
in the no-parking problem as the police and motor-vehicle 
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departments or the a 
industry itself. They 
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steps to keep frombeir, 
off the downtown stre§ 
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Traffic Probim 
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of relief with unprecedented intensity. The spl 
shifted from mechanical and chemical engineeri}t 
or transportation engineering because necessit hé 
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planner is an unfamiliar species, resembling his & 
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building architect, the landscape architect, thet 
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The new species of city planner will, I think, 
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ace of city planners who accept the responsi- 
aping centers of population to accommodate 
ts of more, not fewer, motor cars face appar- 
sable handicaps. No starting with a clean 
t ery turn they will be confronted with the 
mmense private investment—a very unyield- 
i ybstacle. At best it can be only a game of 
 }2s of least resistance, of making the best of a 
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srican development. With the coming of a 
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De>ntralization 


iC RNING  decentrali- 
itiia Mr. George M. 
an chairman of the 
'y raffie and Planning 
nit'> of the National Au- 
vile hamber of Commerce, 


akiny own case, at Cleve- 
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ty . prominent Cleveland 
er | ls me that most of the 
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‘1m its branches in the 
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"4 cence to the decentral- 
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business in the strictest sense of the term. The keeper of 
the corner grocery used to keep his cash in his till in the 
daytime and under his mattress at night before the auto- 
mobile put wheels under the decentralization movement 
and forced the downtown bank to establish a branch just 
around the corner from him. Then the grocer was just a 
one-cylinder storekeeper. Now he is a merchant and a 
business man. 

“This man has been educated out of the crossroads- 
storekeeper class into the city-business-man class. His 
main educators have been competition and the banker, 
but he has been taught much by contact with the decentral- 
ized business man of larger affairs and broader experience 
who has come to live in the satellite community because 
there he can have more air and sunshine, more room and 
greater freedom than in the center of the city. It is a 
healthy, wholesome development. It not only gives the 
individual a better chance for personal growth but it also 
pushes him into civie activities and broadens his patriotic 
side.” 

An interesting feature of the decentralizing influence of 
the automobile, of which the no-parking sign is the stand- 
ardized symbol, is what Mr. Graham calls real-estate 
insurance. He was calling on a business man in a Western 
city, who remarked, “I wonder how long you fellows can 
continue to get away with this business of making and 
selling automobiles. It would seem that there must be a 
point of saturation somewhere.”’ 

To which Mr. Graham replied, ‘“ You don’t get us right, 
Jim. We're creating and selling real-estate insurance. You 
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live out on The Heights, as do most of the family men here 
who can afford to live where they like. How far is the 
nearest street-car line from your home?”’ 

“Really, I don’t know,” was the answer. “T always use 
one of our three cars.” 

“How much did your motor cars cost you?” persisted 
the automobile manufacturer. 

“About $7000.” 

“Very well,” continued the visitor; “if you will let me 
appraise your residence, it is worth $100,000. If it were not 
for your automobiles you couldn’t and wouldn’t live there. 
And the same statement goes for every one of your neigh- 
bors. If every automobile were stricken out of existence, 
so far as The Heights is concerned the bottom would fall 
out of real estate here and this beautiful residence suburb 
would be as deserted as a pinched-out mining camp. This 
sort of thing is going on all over America. The satellite 
community is the big thing in the modern population move- 
ment. It is making over metropolitan America, and the 
automobile is responsible for it.”’ 


Liniment Versus Surgery 


ATURALLY this decentralization movement, symbol- 

ized by the no-parking sign, is about as soothing as an 
attack of the hives to the owner of valuable downtown 
real estate or centrally located residence property. He is 
for any measure which holds promise of affording a freer 
flow of street traffic to and from the center of the city, in- 
cluding a convenient place to park while in. He believes 
that there is a way out of the 
central traffic congestion and 
that it lies in a more intelligent 
routing and control of traffic 
and of parking. 

While his expectations may 
never be fully realized, both his 
doubts and his faith are war- 
ranted. It cannot be denied that 
thus far the treatment of the 
city-congested sickness has been 
casual and largely confined to 
surface expedients and experl- 
ments. This with outstanding 
exception! Mainly it has been a 
ease of rubbing liniment on 
limbs needing surgery. To the 
modern traffic-congestion spe- 
cialist, the new“type city plan- 
ner, the no-parking sign is an 
offense, a symbol of rank incom- 
petency in traffic engineering. 
And he is able to make out a 
very plausible case in support of 
this attitude. 

For example, few engineers 
specializing in city transporta- 
tion development have made 
more surveys in various related 
phases of the traffic problem 
than J. Rowland Bibbins, of 
Washington, D. C., who says: 
““‘No parking’ as a cure for traf- 
fic congestion in crowded down- 
town districts is merely a stam- 
pede to do something, anything. 
It is unscientific and largely 
futile. But even as a means of 
temporary relief it is seldom ap- 
plied intelligently. 

“There will be no real solution 
of the street-traffic-congestion 
problem in any large city until 
all traffic of all kinds is consid- 
ered and organized upon a scien- 
tific basis. Generally the auto- 
mobile is not considered as a 
unit of transportation. It is fast 
becoming the greatest agency of 
transportation in this country. 
There is a close and vital inter- 
relation of all transportation 
facilities including the automo- 
bile. They constitute one prob- 
lem so far as the relief of city 
congestion is concerned. Any 
plan which does not deal at once 
with all forms of transportation 
is foredoomed to failure. Every 
steam or electric railway termi- 
nal is a center for the most 
crowded character of automo- 
bile traffic.” 

Mr. Bibbins holds that neither 
the municipalities nor the rail- 
roads, steam and electric, have 
given to this collective problem 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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itician with an appointive office, began to take 

an interest in the duke’s dinner party. From 
a contemptuous and critical outsider, she became an 
interested guest. The duke 
was to have returned from 
Washington the day before 
the dinner, but at luncheon 
Pitts-Cave announced with 
several haw-haws that Tac 
had stayed over one day, hav- 
ing become keen about “‘your 
American baseball.” 

“Fancy Tac keen about 
baseball!” said he. 

“How very, very amusing !”’ 
said Miss Salisbury, so low as 
not to be forthputting, but 
loud enough to assure the 
major that there was a coun- 
trywoman present who under- 
stood perfectly the oddity of 
the situation. 

Mrs. MceMannis caught her 
red underlip in her teeth. 

“‘T hope,” she said, “‘that 
there is no doubt of his com- 
ing tomorrow.” 

A thrill of horror pierced 
Jacqueline’s heart, but Pitts- 
Cave answered confidently, 
“Oh, there’s no doubt of that— 
in the circumstances.” 

The circumstances evi- 
dently were not the party, for 
Mrs. MeMannis said, “ Per- 
haps after all it would have 
been wiser to let him know we 
are having a few people to 
dine to meet him.”’ It was her 
nearest approach to losing her 
courage. 

“No, no,”’ said the major; 
“believe me, not. Tac’s an 
obstinate little beggar, you 
know—very likely not to 
come at all.” 

It was Jacqueline’s first 
knowledge that the party was 
being given without the assent 
of the duke. 

She could not help worrying 
about it a good deal. What 
would be more humiliating 
than the party without the 
duke? How everyone would 
laugh! And what could she 
say at school the next day 
if he didn’t appear? 

She drew a long breath at 
hearing, when she came in 
from her afternoon walk, that 
Dormier was in the drawing- 
room having tea. 

She went on up to her own 
room to do her studying for 
the next day—to go through the motions, at least—in 
happy ignorance of the scene being enacted in the drawing- 
room. 

Mrs. McMannis, like all great generals, never calmer 
than in the moment of crisis, was sitting behind the tea urn 
and saying, ‘‘So glad you’re back, Tac. Let me see—it’s 
strong, with milk and sugar, isn’t it?” 

““Yes—luck to get milk. Everyone offers you cream 
here, I find.” 

“Cream!” cried Pitts-Cave. 
eh, what?” 

“Yes, I’m glad you’re back,’”’ Mrs. McMannis went on, 
handing the duke a brimming cup with a perfectly steady 
hand, ‘‘because I don’t seem to have been able to avoid 
entirely asking a few people to dine tonight, and I confess 
I want you.” 

“Frightfully sorry,’ said the duke, ‘‘but I’m dining 
with a chap.” 

Pitts-Cave’s prominent blue eyes rolled alarmingly in 
Mrs. MecMannis’ direction, but, quite unruffled, she an- 
swered, “Oh, really? Well, bring him here too.’”’ She said 
it quite calmly, although one more guest meant incredible 
rearrangement; for twenty-four was the limit of the gold 
plate and the engraved goblets from Venice, and the old 
Sévres plates. But how much better a few odd plates and 
glasses than the absence of the guest of honor! 


ANE so Jacqueline, into harmony bribed like a pol- 


“Tn tea? Rather filthy— 


Again She Turned to Her Door, But This Time Dormier Took Her Hand. 
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“Frightfully kind of you,’’ said Dormier, selecting a 
muffin, ‘“‘but I’m afraid I can’t do that.” 

“Upon my word, Tac,” said his cousin, ‘‘you really 
can’t let Mrs. Mac down like that.”’ 

“‘Let her down?” said the duke, questioning not the 
words but the idea behind them. 

“The cat’s out of the bag,” replied Pitts-Cave. “‘She’s 
asked people to meet you. You must chuck this other 
chap—or bring him.” ‘ 

Every ray of expression left the duke’s face—not an 
enormous change, for he had always great powers of look- 
ing blank, but intensely alarming. He sat leaning the 
points of his elbows on the arms of his chair and staring 
straight before him, inclined a trifle forward, and fathom- 
lessly silent. 

Pitts-Cave, who knew the minute he saw that look on 
his young cousin’s face that the situation was hopeless, 
said again, ‘‘No, no, rather not—oh, no.” 

“Why cannot you bring your friend here?’’ asked Mrs. 
McMannis. 

The reason was unanswerable—his friend was a wounded 
comrade of the late war—a member of the company which 
Dormier, then Lord Fitzgrady, had commanded. He had 
heard of this man through the embassy, and after some 
difficulty had traced him to a hospital in New York. The 
next day he was to undergo his eleventh operation. This 
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“‘Please Don’t Go,’’ He Said 


was perhaps his iast night on earth. Tliq 
not—he did not wish to—break his engig, 
him. If Mrs. Mac had let him know ea 
have told her at once that it was impejp) 
to dine at home), 
It was not sai); 
understood by ;|4 
the reason they ra 
him know wait 
trusted to last-jip 
sure to make }) 
thing they kneyie 
would not want), 
Mrs. MeManis 
argue, but she ally 
rise and stand t 
large brown eye) 
might have hat} 
upon the duke; }, 
was an Be 
obstinate, as hil 
said, and, as he by 
have said, entire|jy 
the tears of a wea 
respected as deily 
spected his hos 
him; butasillluly 
it, at this mome)} 
entered. 
McMannis wifr 
directors’ mae 
had not only reifi 
mistakes made (ri 
sence but by jsi 
sumption of hiim 
manner—almos x 
as a brogue—he\d 
to put everyoni 
humor again. € 
therefore, in a m)d 
that the Ameri 
man can resolve ly 
He saw at on|t 
culty was beforeir 
he did not noti 1 
ter’s humors, hem 
chances and elni 
wife’s temper, 
rare tears of her 
looked at the 
blank as the wajo 
leum. He lood 
Cave, standing 1 
rug with his han ' 
ets, rocking fro. 
his heels, thruin 
lips until his 
tled, swelling w 
embarrassment 
“What’s wro! 
nis said, still gep 


your best tea, Estelle. The tired business # 
fed, my dear, as well as these pampered alie1 
It was clear that the duke would have pre 
tinue to sit silent; but putting some cor? 
himself, he wriggled slightly forward in his 
plained to his host, as he had already expil 
hostess, the reason why he could not be at hae 
If it had been a poor excuse McMannis weé 
have been very tactful and subtle; but the fe 
sound, unanswerable—armored against evi 
efficiency—annoyed the older man. Ther|1 
nothing for him to do but to lose his tem, 
proceeded to do. 
He laid down those general principles whit 
seem to be the bane of American conversap 
that hospitality had its obligations; that Am 
were accustomed to having what they want¢ 
“Oh, quite—quite,”’ Pitts-Cave said at th 
ing someone must say something and seeing } 
intended never to speak again. ; 
The host said that Dormier’s absence fim 
party designed to do him honor was unthin b| 
unthinkable. In fact, he talked the sort of 9” 
he would never have dreamed of talking in rat 
business matter, and yet he expected to be i € 
if talking sense. | 
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” he said; but this time all the sincere 
ich he usually managed to inject into these 
fed words had gone. 

‘¢ annis saw that just a little more of this sort 
yy the ducal visit would come to an end. To 
al catastrophe, she yielded the main point. 
yidly over to the duke’s side, explained that 
in the wrong and succeeded in getting her 
» of the room. 

7, with his traitorous cousin, in whose weakness 
yation had arisen, the duke administered a 


uke. 

ck, Pittsy, considering that I told you not.” 
4j grunted in extreme agony, but did not let 
» holly undefended. 
‘| all, Tac,” he said—“‘but after all —~” 


| gave a short nod, intimating that he saw 
the point. 

[c:les, the duke’s servant, appeared at the door 
wwegged pardon but it was time His Grace was 


= ein 


, id a long pale face, straight black hair that 
./r independent hair on his long narrow skull, 
iy pendulous nose. 

jressing,” said Dormier, and there was a faint 
lance in his tone, as if he were a child and 
2 his nurse. 

‘ace is not dressing?’’ asked Heccles; and 
e ontrolled himself perfectly, it was clear what 
h of that. 

4 id not answer, but Heccles bowed as if he had, 
{stairs and laid out the duke’s evening clothes, 
«he duke, was an obstinate man. 

J,queline had wriggled into that white dress that 
chosen for a celestial garden party, she looked 
5 an archangel painted by an Italian master; 


as so very long and white and slender, and her 
air was just the right length for angels, and the 
4 tement in her eyes might almost have been 
¢ tasy, though of course it wasn’t. 

i 


“Ont”? Cried Jacqueline. 


She looked at herself in the long mirror in her room, and 
was so startled and delighted at the result that instantly 
a whole scene leaped into her mind. 

A voice with a slightly eighteenth-century flavor was 
saying, ‘‘And who, may I ask, is the lovely young creature 
in white?” 

Her stepmother’s voice: “‘Do you mean Mrs. Emden, 
in diamonds, or Mrs. ——”’ 

“No, the young lady I mean is not married, or else ——’”’ 

“Surely you can’t mean that child—my husband’s 
daughter by an earlier marriage?”’ Perhaps a hint here of 
the Cinderella motive. 

““T must ask you to introduce me at once. 
many women, but never any who so completely —— 
The Duchess of Dormier—Duchess Jacqueline—“ Your 
Grace has of late neglected the most humble of her 
adorers.”’ Jacqueline curtsied to her image in the glass. 

Another scene quickly succeeded: 

“‘Good-by, Paul. Another life—other duties.”’ 

“Good-by, Jacqueline. Ah, how I have loved you!” 

“Hush, my friend, my. dear friend! Not another word! 
I am absolutely loyal to the duke.” 

A dark head was bowed over her hand. Was that a 
tear? Oh, surely not! A strong man 

There was a sound at the door, and Jacqueline, hastily 
removing from her speaking countenance the look of 
mournful dignity suitable to a duchess parting from an old 
love, pretended she was fastening a bracelet as Miss Salis- 
bury entered. 

“How sweet you look!” said Miss Salisbury. 
youthful, so girlish.” 

This was the last way Jacqueline wanted to look. She 
thought to herself, ‘‘Wouldn’t it be the breath of life to 
Salisbury to have been a governess to a duchess? She’d 
tell her next victims how gracious I had always been—the 
dear, de-ah duchess.’”’ The idea made Jacqueline giggle as 
she ran downstairs. For all she knew Dormier might be 
married—very probably was engaged to some long-nosed 
Lady Wilhelmina Sophia Dorothea Something-or-Other. 
Well, between here and the drawing-room door she could 
do a scene on that too: ‘“‘Were I a free man and able to 
choose where my heart leads me ——” 


I have seen 


” 


“So 
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“Tn this country, your grace, we have little time or 
respect for men who are not free to follow their hearts’ 
choice.” 

“Dear girl—that tone of scorn!”’ 

The butler opened the door for her and she walked into 
the immense drawing-room, paneled with the woodwork 
of a Florentine palace—and found tragedy. She saw at 
once that something was wrong. 

Her father, cross, jerky, making a low irritating repeti- 
tious sound behind his teeth, like the rattle of the rattle- 
snake; Mrs. McMannis showing traces of tears behind the 
powder about her eyes. 

Neither of them noticed Jacqueline’s entrance, and it 
was not until the arrival of the first guest that she learned 
the reason. 

“Poor Dormier,’’ Mrs. McMannis said—said with vari- 
ation more than a dozen times before the evening was over. 
“So disappointed—asked me particularly to tell you how 
disappointed he was not to see you; but a wounded com- 
rade of the war—dying, I’m afraid. If you know Dormier at 
all, you know how he would react to such a situation. 

You don’t know him? Oh, I fancied you had known him 
on the other side. He’s a dear boy. You'd like him.” 

‘Rather a bore for the poor lad,” said Pitts-Cave in his 
accustomed formula; but whether he meant Dormier or 
the comrade whom Mrs. McMannis reported dying— 
though as a matter of fact, he was never in any danger— 
no one knew or particularly cared. 

Jacqueline—not recognized as a member of the family— 
heard many comments not meant for her ears. 

“Serves one right for coming, doesn’t it?” 

“Do you suppose he’s really staying here at all?” 

‘“‘Oh, well, my dear, there is no penalty for extracting an 
acceptance under false pretense.” 

“No legal penalty, but I think a little something can be 
done. . . . What time did you order the car back? Tele- 
phone for it earlier. I shall go at ten.” 

‘‘We shall probably have a good dinner and vintage 
wines.” 

“‘T should hope so; though with new people you never 
can be sure even of that.” 

(Continued on Page 150) 


“How Clever to Know That! Do You Know Lots of Things Like That?”’ 
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Faithful to the Old Masters 


ECENT events in Germany would seem to indicate 

that changed political relations have had little effect 

on German psychology. Under the republican form of 

government—it matters little under what particular cab- 

inet—the signs of the mental goose step are frequently to 
be observed. 

The Ministry of Finance, without authorization of par- 
liament, has paid into the pockets of a group of industrial 
magnates something like two hundred million dollars as 
indemnification for losses alleged to have been suffered 
during the Franco-Belgian occupation of the Ruhr. The 
recipients were largely the coal, chemical and iron indus- 
tries of the Rhine area. The workers of the area, who were 
heavy losers through unemployment, are paid nothing. 
Industries in other parts of Germany which were indirectly 
but none the less surely injured by the occupation of the 
Ruhr are paid nothing. ‘The Reich lost heavily through 
inflation of the currency carried on as an act of offense- 
defense during the period of the occupation. Also, the 
magnates have been the beneficiaries indirectly as well as 
directly. For the largest part, these magnates are reaction- 
aries, politically as well as socially, and the action of the 
government is all the more reprehensible for this reason. 
It was prewar German psychology. 

The government has apparently decided to revaluate 
the old debts of the time before the war, and war debts as 
well. The scheme provides that holders of certain issues are 
to receive debentures of a “loan redemption fund.’ In- 
cluded are a long list of pre-Armistice loans aggregating 
some eighty billion marks. These debentures are to bear 
interest and to be redeemed at some future undetermined 
day, but not until reparation obligations are first taken 
care of. Many of the German holders of old paper are the 
innocent original holders. But a large number are surely 
speculative holders. In any event, to revive bonds after 
devaluation of the currency is a conspicuous concession to 
the old capitalist class, and again illustrates the prewar 
German psychology. 

Great Britain has granted a ten-year subsidy on sugar 
production in the United Kingdom. This has led the Ger- 
man landholder to demand a tariff on sugar; later, if pos- 
sible, a subsidy. Apparently this is in course of being 
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granted. Great Britain is a heavy net importer of sugar. 
Germany will soon again be a heavy net exporter of sugar. 
Sugar production in Germany is not an infant industry, to 
be raised on the bottle of tariff and subsidy; it is a dom- 
inant industry. The purpose of a sugar subsidy in the 
United Kingdom is to tax the people in order to give some 
relief to a disorganized agriculture. In Germany the pur- 
pose is to augment the profits of the sugar magnates. 

These all are the acts of a republic. The old monarchy 
would have done no more for the favored classes. 

German national policy has long fostered and favored 
big business and big industry at home and abroad. Much 
of Germany’s rapid and solid expansion during the past 
generation was due to this governmental attitude. Most 
observers agree that this policy was carried much too far 
for the good of the rank and file of the German people. 
Since the war the great industrialists and their enterprises 
have been the petted darlings of government, and the little 
people who have only their labor to sell have suffered 
accordingly. In America we have followed the opposite 
policy and have bedeviled and beregulated big business 
into a perpetual state of nerves. And yet there are indi- 
cations that we are headed for a saner middle course and 
that the day may come when capital and labor may alike 
share the benefits of a better balanced policy. 


The Middle Course 


HE radical should always stay in opposition, where he 
has nothing to do but talk and is never faced with the 
problem of putting his theories into practice. Running a 
government is hard and practical work, and the radical, 
whose role is that of prophet and critic, does not shine at it. 
He is not only likely to prove weak on the administrative 
side but he fails to accomplish anything very much on his 
program of reform. Recent developments, in fact, would 
seem to indicate that the radical in office achieves just 
about the same measure of change as the conservative. 
Sometimes, being deeply engrossed in the new and difficult 
task of government, he achieves less. 
This is one of the results of the experiments in govern- 
ment which European countries have indulged in since 


the war. It has been demonstrated that the responsibility | 


of power is in that respect a self-acting and highly effective 
stabilizer. It is impossible to do any wholesale overhauling 
or reassembling on a machine which cannot be slowed down 
even for repair. Defective or obsolete parts may be re- 
placed; but this is highly technical work, and skilled hands 
are needed for it. Also, it is dangerous to attempt too much 
of it at one time. Russia tried the experiment of shutting 
off power, scrapping the old machine and putting in an 
entirely new and untried one. The new model was a total 
failure and the plant has been shut down ever since. 

Germany emerged from the revolution with a socialist 
president and a Reichstag of strongly radical constitution. 
A dozen governments have come and gone since, all more 
or less of radical stripe, but change has been a slow and 
steady process nevertheless. None of the prized aims of 
socialism has been achieved. Ramsay MacDonald gave a 
sober and painstaking imitation of party government dur- 
ing his short tenure. He might have been in Downing 
Street still had he not fallen a victim to the intrigues of 
the extremists of his own party. Herriot has not upset 
tradition or inaugurated one sweeping reform, although 
he governs on the socialist ticket and the French lunatic 
fringe forgathers under his banner. 

We haven’t put radicalism to a test in America. If, how- 
ever, the electorate should suffer some day a sudden shrink- 
age of common sense and put our own esteemed radicals 
in office, the only surprise they would give us would arise 
from the paucity of the reforms they achieved. But there 
is such a wide streak of the bogus in our American reform- 
ers that we will never intrust the highly practical job of 
government to them. We may continue to be patient 
listeners, but we shall never cease to be hard-headed voters. 

European radicalism has registered something on the 
other side of the ledger, however. Qualities of leader- 
ship do not seem to be confined to any class. Germany’s 
one postwar joke was the elevation of Ebert to the presi- 
dency, but the tubby ex-publican and one-time tanner’s 


A 
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apprentice guided the stormy destinies of the 
six years with discretion and skill. In point} 
tact and dignity he was a distinct advance o) 
the lordly Hohenzollerns. Ramsay MacDon; 
young daughter accepted -the social respor 
Downing Street with becoming dignity. Radic 
fore has scored a point for democracy. The ¢): 
man must be born to the pomp of state and the: 
functions of government has been shaken. 

America, treading the middle course, with 
termination to avoid all costly socialistic expr 
an equally sound aversion to monarchial frip| 
ground in European developments for satisfac) 
assurance on both counts. | 


Trial and Error — 
HENEVER a man reaches a position of | 
especially if he is young and the positic 
president of a great corporation, he is at once 
give his views on how to succeed. Such intery 
the Sunday magazine type of fulsome laudatic 
with it, are often ill-timed and premature. 
However modestly and sensibly the subject 
to the questions with which he is plied, or wit 
wisdom the author may treat his subject, thes) 
biographies are almost certain to convey a fi 
romance and of something akin to magic. Theo 
of success is over long periods of time. The sta’ 
day do not all shine so brightly today. Many 
illustrious careers prove to be skyrockets only 
who fills a big position is subject to continu 
only by final results should he be judged. It 
responsibility to pick him out at any given n 
proclaim ‘‘ Here is success personified.” 
High-salaried executives do not always maki 
stockholders. Managers and presidents are no 
of French monarchs who can do no wrong. L 
edly smaller men, they make serious mistake 
then, or even stray at times from the straight | 
path. Detective agencies could tell of being el 
creditors to follow this or that high-priced exec 
six months’ “vacation” with pay, to diseovel 
showing on the books was really due to bad sal 
or to a venal understanding with someone in 
Those who carry heavy business responsibilit 
ject to an indefinite process of trial and error. 
amount of self-confidence and assurance is sup’ 
typical of the big, the successful man. But of 
an engaging absence of arrogance and a since) 
learn, not always shown by those in less respo 
tions. More than one cartoonist has delightful; 
the surprise and pleasure of the ¢éaller in a larg 
ment who, after being bullied and browbea’ 
office boy, the floorman, the assistant secreta 
general manager, is finally received courteous! 
dially by the president. Those who hold and d 
positions are often the most human and un) 
of men. ' 
It is always good copy, a seven days’ wondé : 
who write about successful men, when one of 
more than forty is raised to a very high ic 
there have been a number of such cases; th 
But at the very time when interest in several st 
tions was keenest the newspapers were filled lil 
accounts of the dinner given to Mr. Baker, 1 | 
banker, whose years are eighty and five. 
“Some time ago,” said one of the speakers, th 
great rival bank, ‘‘I suggested to Mr. Baker tl 
solidate his bank and the one of which I am pre 
said, ‘What do you want to do that for?’ Mya 
‘To find out how you make such large profits. ’ 
Another fact of common experience which tl 
ists have amusingly portrayed is that the bossis 
the best dressed, the smartest looking or the most 
appearing man in the organization. Ability to: 
is a quality pretty much by itself, independent 
size, clothes or manner. Psychologists may £ 
vocational experts may talk about it; but fo 
part it shows up in results. 
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N(nable to work, I have time in which to ponder 
pr tical joke that the wags at Washington have 
jay'onme. Iam, to begin with, forty-one years 
+, with three children. When asked to state my 
n, say I am an illustrator, which means that I 

; and sell them to the magazines. I live in 

ow prk, on the Sound, next door to the Connec- 


e. 
einty walk of life, broadly speaking, are spattered 


tha yart of the country. If you should draw a line 
e Sind, through Rye and on to Westport, Con- 
q biotewhat beyond, then swing northwesterly 
‘Ni Canaan up to about Peekskill, there crossing 
sor nd taking in a generous horseshoe of Northern 
oi, would find that about half the population 
sea ithin your circuit made a living in the same 
wa that I do. 

terly half, of course; but when I think over the 
fn, sort who live in that area, it seems to me that 
ist'rm a very respectable fraction of the popula- 
ot { of them draw illustrations. Some of them are 
, slptors and architects; a lot of them write for a 
anc er large lot are actors. Then there are editors, 
rears, critics, and so forth. Several flourishing 
td York are composed almost exclusively of 
nd ey are scattered all the way across from the 
tche Pacific. 

e \ole, it seems to me, we get along pretty well. 
dt re one of us gets along rather splendorously—a 
wise vogue enables him to get as much for put- 
adys features on canvas as a fashionable surgeon 


would charge for cutting one of the features off, an author 
of best sellers, an actor or actress on whose doorstep man- 
agers sit. They are the nabobs; but if everybody was a 
nabob, nobody would be—paradoxical as that may sound. 

Taking just the rank and file, mostly the public does in 
one way or another give us a decent living for doing what 
we like to do on its own account. But only when we are 
sober, industrious and not too old. The other day I re- 
ceived a letter asking me to chip in a bit for a man whose 
name once stood for more than mine is ever likely to. I 
believe he was never particularly dissipated or extrava- 
gant or lazy. But he suffered two misfortunes that might 
befall anybody. First, his work was not of a sort that 
brought in much money, even as money goes among art- 
ists. Second, he lived too long. Now he is old and 
destitute. 

Maybe the general public doesn’t realize how often that 
calamity of living too long befalls quite sober, industrious 
people. Once in a while you may read in a newspaper that 
such and such a one, famous on the stage thirty years ago, 
was discovered in an attic, probably dead. Then you say, 
“Ah, yes; an actor; extravagant; no common sense.” 
Plenty of actors have as much common sense as any grocer. 
But new people, with new tricks, are always swarming in; 
the elderly gravitate to the rear. 

You never read of an illustrator dying in a garret. If he 
was merely an illustrator the newspapers would not con- 
sider it worth mentioning. But I can assure you that 
among those whose livelihood depends upon catching the 
fleeting interest of the public, age:is no El Dorado. Usu- 
ally their earning years will not 
outlast their natural teeth. 

Their earning capacity is con- 
tingent upon health. Always they 
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are subject to the inscrutable liability of losing the touch 
that makes them acceptable to the public. Their incomes 
are precarious. Usually they are married and have families, 
with a human anxiety for the protection of their wives and 
children, which is what puts an edge to the precarious 
nature of their incomes—a fly in the ointment. 

It is possible to have the ointment without the fly. 
Felix A. managed that; or rather, his grandfather managed 
it for him by embarking in the brewing trade. I don’t know 
the details, but several years ago an extensive parcel of city 
realty that once appertained to the brewery was leased for 
ninety-nine years. There are several heirs—the salient 
point being that Felix receives $25,000 a year under that 
lease. He paints in one of the new modes, but otherwise is 
a tiptop fellow. 

Ever since I have known him well, his income has struck 
me with a touch of awe. All he has to do about money is to 
sign checks on his bank, never bothering about the other 
side of the account, for the rent money is deposited to his 
credit every quarter. 

He is not extravagant or dissipated; but he could pickle 
himself to the eyebrows every day if he chose and the in- 
come would march right along. He can be sick a whole 
quarter, or a whole year, and the little rent check will auto- 
matically drop into the slot every three months. He can 
even enjoy the luxury of dying without a qualm about his 
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DRAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 
“Oh, Beans! Where Did You Get It? Isn't it 
Just Too Lovely? 


Immutable 
f E MAY be fearfully clever, he may be awfully keen, 


With the noblest possible features, the clearest possible 
bean; 
The leader of his profession, the star of his art or trade, 
With a tongue of gold and a heart that’s bold and a soul that 
is unafraid. 
Yes, lady, your future husband may look like a superman, 
The kind of achap that men will praise and women turn to scan. 
But though he may climb to the heights sublime, the uttermost 
peak of fame, 
His stock of favorite stories will always remain the same! 


He may be a splendid lover, a cavalier gay and blithe; 

But nevertheless the time will come when you will sit and writhe, 

When you will writhe with an inner pain, though outwardly 
bright and gay, 

As you hear those tales for the hundredth time retold in the 
same old way. 


DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER 


“Buster, Dear, See What Daddy Has Brought 
Home for You!’’ 


His yarns may be few or many, his anecdotes dull or smart; 

But when you’re married a year or so you'll know them all 
by heart. 

Yet it’s up to you to laugh each time—that’s part of the mar- 
riage game, 

Though his stock of favorite stories will always remainthesame! 


The stories he learned from Irvin Cobb, and those of Simeon 
Ford, 

And a tale or two from Chan Depew, and some from the aged 
hoard 

That gota roar in the days of yore when Heck was a tiny pup— 

Whenever the story-telling starts your husband will dig’em up. 

Take notice then; though a prince of men is he whom you 
plan to wed, 

With verve and dash and a lot of cash and a family nobly bred, 

Though the virtues great of your future mate bring loud and 
sincere acclaim, 

His stock of favorite stories will always remain the same! 

—Berton Braley. 


The Non:Golfing Suburbanite Tries to Enter the Smoker on the Outbound 


Train Saturday Afternoon 


“Buster Nothing! It’s Mine — Why, Coolid, 
and All of Us Prominent People areR 


Historical Husbands Who Tha 
Were Getting Away Wi 


Or Wives of Great Men Oft Remind Us We 
Our Faces Straight 


I 
ADAM AND EVE 


(TIME: The year One. SCENE: A great, w 
In the background a garden. As the eurtat 
explaining to EVE why he ate it. 

ADAM: never should have thoug' 
hadn’t given it tome. Time and again I’ve 

to serve them! Besides, I never eat uncooked fn 

rheumatism, and you know it. I only tookit be 

always saying I’m so fussy about desserts, and 

well, for once I’ll please the little woman, and 

EVE (What she thought): Oh, apple sauce! — 
(What she said): Yes, dear. 
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Just see my manly chest, 
It’s equal to the test. 
Below this steel 
1s Campbell’s meal 
To help me do my best! | 


Re 
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best, add the water cold, bring 
to a boil, and allow to simmer. 


Serve piping hot. 


Baby lima beans. Tempting peas. 
Country Gentleman corn. Luscious, 
appetizing tomatoes. Golden turnips. 
Chantenay carrots. Sweet potatoes. 
’ White potatoes. Snowy celery. Big 
‘plump barley grains. Alphabet 
macaroni. Cabbage. Okra. Leek. 
cal Onion. Parsley. Strength-giving 
meat broth. Fifteen vegetables! 
Thirty-two ingredients in all! 


egtable Soup! Words to make 
appetite glad! The soup we so 
rewhen we are most hungry. 
Ind of soup we usually like 
-« all when we want to make 
iat the whole meal on a 
nhot plateful of delicious and 
giating soup. 

n Campbell’s Vegetable Soup! 
eyou ever tasted it? Do you 


ig that it is the most popular 
etble soup in the world? 


21 kinds 


No wonder it’s so nourishing. No 
_ wonder Campbell's is such a famous 
” Vegetable Soup. 


12 cents a can 


La 
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ARTIN FOGG, Sep- 
M tember having ar- 
rived and the heat 
wave passed, had yielded to 
his daughter’s persuasions 
and was attired in more or 
less civilized fashion. He sat 
in a corner of the grillroom 
of a great cosmopolitan res- 
taurant, and in his neat gray 
suit and black-and-white 
check tie—a tie chosen by 
Catherine—presented an ab- 
solutely inconspicuous ap- 
pearance. 

“Tell me,’’ Catherine in- 
quired, after their coffee had 
been served, ‘‘why 
have you insisted upon 
lunching here five days 
following?” 

“The food here is so 
good,” her father an- 
swered. 

“Tt might be bet- 
ter,’’ she observed, 
with a little shrug of 
the shoulders. ‘Tell 
me why you choose this 
particular restaurant 
and overtip the waiter 
to let you have this 
particular table.” 

Martin Fogg 
coughed. He was 
wateching—he might 
even be said to be lis- 
tening to the conversa- 
tion of two men a few 
yards away—two men 
of very dissimilar 
types; one hard-faced, 
square-jawed, with 
brilliant black eyes, 
and a mouth as uncom- 
promising as a steel 
trap; the other, a 
shrewd-looking person in his 
way, dressed with profes- 
sional exactness, with gray 
hair, keen gray eyes and a 
parchmentlike skin. 

““T have a reason for com- 
ing here, Catherine,”’ Martin 
Fogg admitted. ‘‘That reason 
isnot unconnected with the affairs of Mr. Gilbert Channay.” 

“Interesting, but vague,’ the young lady remarked as 
she lit a cigarette. “‘I know which two men you are watch- 
ing. Who are they?” 

Martin Fogg scrutinized them furtively for a few mo- 
ments. Then he leaned alittle forward and dropped hisvoice. 

“One of them,” he confided—‘“‘the powerful-looking 
man—is the most dangerous criminal that ever escaped the 
gallows. He is on the black list of the police in half a dozen 
countries, yet he has always been so clever that one little 
piece of evidence, necessary for his conviction, has invaria- 
bly been lacking. Everyone knows, for instance, that it 
was he who murdered Senator Haslam and that he lived for 
years in luxury upon the proceeds of his crime. No one has 
ever been able to prove it.” 

““What is his name?” Catherine asked. 

““The name he is passing by now is the one by which he 
has always been known in this country—Malcolm Drood,” 
her father replied. ‘‘He was one of Gilbert Channay’s 
syndicate—no one knew much about him, but he was quite 
a figure in the City in those days—one of the men who 
thinks he’s being kept out of thirty thousand pounds.” 

“Is he one of those who signed the document which Mr. 
Channay has—the document which was to send Mr. Chan- 
nay to prison and rob him of his money?”’ the girl inquired. 

“Tt is supposed to have been his idea,” her father eon- 
fided—‘‘his idea and Lord Isham’s.”’ 

“And the man with him?” 

“Another person who is walking the tight rope. He is 
known as the crooks’ lawyer. Three times he has been had 
up before the council, but just succeeded in remaining upon 
the rolls. His name is Morrow—William Morrow.” 

“T wonder what they are planning now,” the girl mused. 
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She Shuddered a Little. 
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“‘T don’t know yet,”’ Martin Fogg admitted, ‘‘but I hope 
to this afternoon. What I really want to know is the nature 
of that document they keep on passing backward and for- 
ward.” 

“IT can tell you that,”’ Catherine declared. “I saw what 
was engrossed on the outside when the lawyer folded it up 
last time: ‘Last Will and Testament of ——’”’ 

“Did you see the name?”’ her father asked eagerly. 

““There was no name,” she replied; ‘‘none, at any rate, 
that I could’seci77) a4 

Last Will and Testament! The idea of that document 
fascinated Martin Fogg. He thought of it throughout the 
remainder of his stay in the restaurant. He thought of it 
as he walked to the corner of Shaftesbury Avenue with his 
daughter and helped her to climb into a Fleet Street bus. 
He followed on foot toward the City, deep in thought. 
Finally he arrived at a decision. He made his way to a re- 
tired street in the neighborhood of Holborn, presented 
himself at the offices of Messrs. Morrow & Sinclair and 
demanded an interview with Mr. William Morrow. After 
a brief delay he was shown into the lawyer’s presence. 

“Mr. Martin Fogg,” the latter remarked, reading his 
card. ‘‘What can I have the pleasure of doing for you, sir? 
If it is a matter of conveyancing, my-partner, Mr. Sinclair, 
has taken over that branch.” 

“My business is with you,” Martin Fogg answered, tak- 
ing the chair to which the lawyer pointed. ‘For one thing, 
I want to make my will.” ; 

“That is Mr. Sinclair’s department,’ the lawyer an- 
nounced. ‘‘He has a room on the next floor. I will send a 
boy up there with you.” 

The visitor pointed to the oblong strip of parchment 
which lay stretched out on the top of some other documents. 
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“You Haven’t Any Nerves, Have You?’’ She Remarked 
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matter,” the 
plained hastily 
is merely here { 
upon a certain 

“T have neve 
Mr. Fogg conf 
have a look at t/ 

He stretched 
The lawyer tool. 
ment and thn 
drawer by the si 

“This partic 
pens to be co 
said stiffly, 
possibly hetra; 
dence of our cli 
ing it toa stra 
merely a quest 
Mr. Fogg, I sh 
upstairs to Mr 
am expecting an 

Martin Fogg 
as his fingers re 
ward the bell. 

“One mome 
joined. “‘T h; 
piece of busines 

“‘Name it, i 
sir,’”’” the law 
glancing impatiently 
Martin Fogg’s app 
prospective client } 
pressive. : 

“‘T am in trouble, 
in a low tone. 

The lawyer was : 
interested. There y 
money to be made 
other out of people 
trouble. 

“Tell me your si 
vited. ‘‘If it is pos 
my services will be 
posal.” : 

His visitor dre 
up a little closer. I 
to speak when the 
at the door. A 

a card. 

“Lord Isham is here to see you by appoin' 
announced. 

The lawyer nodded. 

‘Ask his lordship to wait for three mint 
Martin Fogg leaned forward and clutche 
the arm as the boy departed. : 

“Mr. Morrow,” he said, “‘I cannot te 
three minutes. It will take at least ten. 
to this gentleman for a moment. Tell 
dealing with a very important affair. 
I’ll make a clean breast of it.” 

The lawyer hesitated. There was no do 
his possible client was in a state of some 4 
dabbing his forehead and blinking rap 
were trembling. ; 

Mr. Morrow rose to his feet. 

“T will do as you suggest,” he conceded 
you to be as brief as possible when I return. 
later in the day if desirable. The client V 
me is a very important one.” 

He left the room, leaving the door 
With a quickness of touch which was in 
Martin Fogg leaned over and opened the 
up the parchment document, glanced first ¢ 
and afterward briefly at the text. In less 
onds it was back again and the drawer 
solicitor returned, his visitor was sea 
same position, only his face was buried 

““My client has promised to wait for 
former announced. ‘Now, sir, I will he 

Martin Fogg made a great effort and 
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gesational romances which were his daily read- 
Jeyer’s face became more and more amazed as 
.d) an outpouring of crime which grew every 
m2 lurid. His client’s voice was shaking, his 

; convincing. Nevertheless, when he had 
thiiawyer looked at him coldly. 
. ¢ understand, sir,’ he demanded, “that you 
e {believe all that you have been telling me?”’ 
t] gospel truth,” Martin Fogg groaned. “‘I 
. wh the burden of it any longer.”’ 

- rang the bell. 
ncunderstand the object of your visit, sir,’”’ he 
sdcyly. “For all I know, you may have a gen- 
‘es n to make to me. If so, come back when you 
m2 coherent frame of mind and I will listen to 
oy his gentleman out,” he added as the clerk 


1 leg picked up his hat, avoided looking at the 
;} mumbled good afternoon, avoided looking at 
9 showed him out; and more than anything 
idi being seen by Lord Isham, who was waiting 
‘made his way to Fleet Street on foot, called 
ori? at their rendezvous in the waiting room of a 


wraewspaper and was piloted by her into a tea 


aft of going back to Blickley tomorrow morn- 
arounced as soon as they were seated at their 
2” he asked, with some surprise. “‘The weather 
) lve broken up. I should have thought you 
,y ound it beastly there.”’ 

nt see Mr. Channay,” he explained. “‘I’ve been 
sft a little affair for him up here. So you 
mm) ” 

ml away from him, gazing out of the plate-glass 
athe throngs in the street. Her face was quite 
ble 
1 /n’t think so,” she decided. ‘‘I shall stay up 
ame. My rooms are quite comfortable and I 
nt to do.” 

n’|know,” her father observed, half to himself, 
w Idn’t be as well for you te be out of the way.” 


“and if I Give You Nothing?” Channay Asked Coldly. “‘We Shall Kill You, 
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After tea they strolled down westward together. When 
they reached the Strand, Martin Fogg stopped before a 
well-known gunsmith’s. 

“T am going to buy a gun,”’ he announced. 

“Buy a what?” Catherine repeated, astonished. 

“A gun,” her father reiterated dismally. 

“Are you going to shoot duck on the marshes?’’ she 
asked with interest. ‘‘That would be rather fun. Mr. 
Channay said anyone could shoot as far as Saltlash.” 

“T didn’t mean that sort of gun,’’ her father replied, a 
little diffidently. ‘I mean one of those—what do you call 
them?—automatics. Pistols they call ’em over here; guns 
in the States.” 

“What on earth do you want one of those for?”’ she de- 
manded. ‘You know you're frightened to death of fire- 
arms. You’d never use it.” 

“‘T don’t think I should,” he admitted; “but I’ve got to 
have it, all the same.” 

“I’m coming in with you,” Catherine declared. “I think 
your shopping might be amusing.” 

The young man who waited upon them apparently 
shared her idea. Nevertheless, he sold his customer an 
automatic pistol of the latest design, the mechanism of 
which he explained to Catherine. Her father pointed to 
the glass cases which lined the wall. 

“T’]] have one of those, too,”’ he said—“‘one of those that 
carry farther.” 

The young man gasped. 

“‘Do you mean a shotgun or a sporting rifle, sir?” he in- 
quired. 

“If you want it for duck, dad, you want a shotgun,” 
Catherine reminded him. 

Mr. Martin Fogg turned the matter over in his mind for 
several moments. His next question very nearly resulted 
in his leaving the shop a compulsory nonpurchaser. 

“Supposing I were to hit a man by accident—say, at a 
hundred yards—with a shotgun, would it hurt him?” 

“Not very much.” 

“And with a rifle?” 

“Tt would be perfectly possible to kill him at a longer 
range than a hundred yards.” 

“T’ll have a rifle,’ Mr. Fogg decided. 

The young man stared at him. 
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“T am afraid I must ask you for what purpose you are 
buying this?” he said. ‘“‘We are not supposed to sell fire- 
arms in an absolutely promiscuous fashion unless we know 
our customers.” 

“‘My father is simply being rather foolish,” Catherine ex- 
plained. “Asa matter of fact, we live in a very lonely part 
of Norfolk and he wants people to know we have firearms 
in the place.” 

““ A)] the same, miss, if you’ll excuse my saying so,”’ the 
salesman ventured, ‘‘a rifle is a dangerous sort of thing to 
handle for anyone not accustomed to firearms. If I might 
make a suggestion, why not have something of this kind?” 
he went on, drawing a light two-barreled shotgun from its 
stand. ‘It is a twenty-eight bore, but you can do some 
very pretty shooting with it. I’d rather sell the gentleman 
this than a rifle.” 

Mr. Martin Fogg acquiesced with some reluctance in the 
suggestion, and after having parted with a considerable 
sum of money, his purchases were conveyed to a taxicab. 
They had no sooner started off than Catherine clutched his 
arm. 

“‘Now perhaps you'll tell me what this means, dad?”’ she 
demanded. 

“Just an idea,’’ was the evasive reply. “‘You know, 
Catherine, I dare say I am very silly indeed. You're al- 
ways telling me I read too many sensational novels and 
amateur detective stories; still, it does seem to me that 
there’s just a chance of trouble down at Blickley. That 
chap Drood—positively I don’t like to think of it, Cath- 
erine—but there’s no doubt about it that he’s killed two 
or three men before now. There are others, too, almost 
as bad.” 

“But what good could any of them do by killing Mr. 
Channay?”’ she asked. 

Martin Fogg leaned out of the window and cast longing 
glances at a shop window full of gay-colored neckties. 
Then he remembered that his daughter was with him and 
leaned back with a sigh. 

“That fellow Drood,” he murmured, ‘‘besides being 
absolutely unprincipled, is clever and full of schemes. If 
any man could think out a plan for getting rid of Gilbert 
Channay and still handling the money, he’s the fellow to 
do it.” 


, 


** Was the Matter-sof:Fact Reply 
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“Are you driving the car down, father?” Catherine in- 
quired, after a brief period of abstraction. 

“‘T thought of it,’’ he admitted. 

“T shall come too,” she decided. 

Martin Fogg looked doubtful. 

“‘T think,” he began, “‘that if you were to come along— 
say, the middle of next week A 

“We will start at nine o’clock and take sandwiches,”’ 
Catherine interrupted. ‘If the weather’s bad we can eat 
them inside the car.”’ 

“Very well, dear,” 


her father assented meekly. 


Gilbert Channay blamed the weather for the restlessness 
which had possessed him for the last few weeks. An early 
autumn had set in with an apparently boisterous desire to 
chase all remains of summer from the face of the earth. 
The fruit trees in the walled garden, bent double with the 
wind, were stripped of their fruit, the flowers were dashed 
by storms of rain, and even the tidal stream in front of the 
house had become so swollen with water and lashed by the 
wind that the dinghy and the ketch had both been dragged 
up on the lawn. The trees, full of life only a few weeks ago, 
now stood grim and bare, as though winter itself had 
touched them. 

Parsons had laid in a stock of coal and logs and set the 
furnace going, but nothing could altogether drive the chill 
from the atmosphere. One evening, soon after twilight, 
he knocked at the door of his master’s study. 

‘“‘A car has stopped at the dike gate, sir,’ he announced. 
‘“My eyes are not so good as they were, but I believe two 
people are coming along the bank.” 

Channay nodded and strolled outside. Through the 
gloom he could just discern two figures—one a man and the 
other a girl—both heavily laden and battling their way 
against the wind. He moved forward with a queer little 
sensation of pleasure. It was absurd that he should be so 
pleased to see Mr. Martin Fogg. 

“What on earth are you people carrying?’’ he demanded 
as he met and greeted them. 

““A whole armory of weapons,’ Catherine declared 
breathlessly. ‘‘ Father has developed a sudden bloodthirsty 
mood.”’ 

“God bless my soul!”’ Gilbert Channay exclaimed as he 
took the gun case from her. “Cartridges too!”’ 

“T thought I might shoot a few duck,’’ Martin Fogg ex- 
plained apologetically. ‘‘Then there’s an automatic here, 
which Catherine seems to have taken possession of.” 

Channay piloted them into his study and rang for tea. 

“Take off your hat, please, Miss Fogg, and make your- 
self comfortable by the fire,’”’ he enjoined. 

She obeyed, and allowed him also to take the cloak which 
she had been wearing. In her town dress she seemed some- 
how thinner and finer. In disposition, too, there was a 
change. The touch of fierceness had, temporarily, at any 
rate, gone from her manner. She seemed to have slipped 
with effortless tranquillity into the world with which he was 
more familiar. Her appearance almost startled him. It 
was incredible that he had ever thought her ordinary. He 
had not realized the perfection of her low forehead, silky 
eyelashes, clear brown eyes, her mouth with its firm yet 
tender lines. 

“How long are you going to stay down here, Mr. Chan- 
nay?’’ Martin Fogg asked, after the tea equipage had been 
taken away. 

Channay shrugged his shoulders. 

“‘T was just beginning to feel it a little dreary,” 
fessed. ‘I might wait until after Christmas. ihe 
cigarettes are at your elbow, Miss Fogg,”’ he went on. ‘I 
hope, now you have come back, you will stay and dine. 
Why not, Fogg, eh?” 

“We shall be delighted,’”’ Martin Fogg replied. 

“The only trouble is we can’t leave the car standing in 
the middle of the road,’’ Catherine reminded her father. 

“T’llrun it back to the inn and return,’ the latter sug- 
gested. “There might be letters for me. I wonder if you 
would be so good as to walk down as far as the road with 
me, Mr. Channay.” 

“T should like it,” the latter acquiesced. ‘“‘I have scarcely 
been out-of-doors all day.” 

The two men left the house a few minutes later. The 
night was fairly still, but dark. Channay produced an 
electric torch from his pocket, but his companion imme- 
diately covered it with his hand. 

“Put it away,” he begged. “‘I can see the way perfectly.” 

“You have something to tell me?” 

“Drood is here,” Martin Fogg announced. ‘He is hard 
pressed too. I heard of him in the City trying to raise 
money. There’s a man from police headquarters in New 
York over here watching him, and they seem to have got 
hold of something fresh at Scotland Yard. Between OY 
and me, Mr. Channay, he’s desperate.”’ 

“Well, let him come along,” was the confident reply. 
“‘T’m ready for him.” 

Martin Fogg shook his head dubiously. 

“J don’t want you to underrate this present danger, Mr. 
Channay,” he persisted. ‘‘Drood won’t come along like 
some of these others and try a whine or two and a threat or 
two, or think out some mug’s trick. When he comes he’ll 


” 


he con- 
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mean business. He’s got that little gang together again— 
the Bermondsey gang. They’re supposed never to leave 
London, but you can’t tell. There are two of them up to 
anything.” 

“But, my dear fellow,’’ Channay protested, “‘what on 
earth good would it do Drood to kill me? He’s not that 
sort of man. Everything he does is done with a purpose. 
He may be angry with me, but he wouldn’t run the risk of 
killing me unless there were some definite prospect of 
profit from it.” 

“Quite right,’ his companion agreed portentously. 
“But listen! Have you made a will lately?” 

“Made a will?’”’ Channay repeated. “‘Not I! I haven’t 
a relative in the world I care tuppence about.” 

“You may be surprised to hear then,’’ Martin Fogg con- 
tinued, “that there is a will in the office of a London solic- 
itor at the present moment purporting to be signed by you 
and leaving everything of which you are possessed back to 
the members of the syndicate.” 

Channay stopped short in the path. 

“You’re talking nonsense, Fogg!” he exclaimed. 

“Sounds like it,’’ the other admitted. ‘‘But I’ve seen 
the will.” 

They were about three-quarters of the way to the car, 
whose lights were still burning. Martin Fogg’s fingers sud- 
denly gripped the other’s arm. 

‘‘Hush!’’ he whispered. 

They both listened. It was a night with scarcely any 
wind, but the little there was came from westward, where 
the marsh broadened out into a creek-riven wilderness, 
bounded a mile or so away by a high bank. A curious sea 
bird went floating through the obscurity with a wailing 
cry. In the distance there was the rise and fall of the sea; 
presently a splash in one of the pools of water which might 
well have been a stray duck or a fish left behind by the tide. 

“My fancy, I suppose,’ Fogg muttered. “I thought 
I heard voices.”’ 

“Why not?’ Channay rejoined. ‘‘There are several 
people who shoot duck here. But get on with it, Fogg— 
get on with this extraordinary story of yours.” 

“‘T have been shadowing Drood,”’ the latter explained. 
“That’s why I knew he was pretty desperate. Three times 
lately he has lunched at a restaurant close to me, with a 
lawyer— Morrow, his name is—one of the worst, a man 
who is always having to fight to keep on the rolls. Last 
time they were there they had a document. I could see 
only the back of it—‘Last Will and Testament of’—some- 
one. The thing haunted me. I went to see Morrow to 
question him. I tried to make him believe that I was a 
crook up against it and needing advice. I wasn’t much of 
a success, but I had this much luck anyway: He left me 
alone in his office for a few minutes, and I saw the will. 
Your signature—not at all badly done, either—and the 
money left back to the syndicate—a debt of honor.” 

Channay whistled softly. 

“Then it would pay them to kill me after all,” he 
murmured. 

“That’s just the point,’’ Martin Fogg assented eagerly. 

They had reached the gate. Martin Fogg climbed into 
the car. 

“T’ll be back in an hour,” 
something to think of, eh?” 

“You have indeed,” was the grim reply. 

Channay turned toward the Grange. There was no tide, 
and the creek which should have been on his left-hand side 
was empty. About halfway to his destination he halted for 
a moment, took out his electric torch, switched on the 
light and fastened it with his handkerchief to the end of 
his stick. Then he scrambled a few steps down the side of 
the bank and walked on, holding the lamp above his head. 
He was within a dozen paces of the gate when he heard the 
swish of shot passing over his head and the report from a 
gun out in the marshes. The lamp was smashed. He 
paused for a moment and listened, still safely behind the 
bank. 

In the distance he could distinctly hear voices and 
advancing footsteps. He jumped down to the bottom of 
the dry creek, hurried along it, swung himself up to the 
landing stage and entered the Grange by the back door. 
He looked at his own gun for a moment longingly. Then 
a sudden thought struck him—a thought which he never 
followed to any finite conclusion, but which was powerful 
enough to drive all idea of adventure for a moment out of 
his mind. He made his way instead to the study. Cath- 
erine—the new Catherine—was lying curled up upon his 
sofa, smoking a cigarette. She looked at him anxiously as 
he entered. 

“‘Didn’t I hear a gun just now?” she inquired. 

“‘Someone duck shooting,’’ he answered. ‘‘We’ll have 
a try ourselves tomorrow night if you like.” 

She pointed to the broken torch which he was still 
carrying. 

“How did you do that?” she asked. 

For a moment he hesitated. Then he began a not too 
coherent explanation. She waved him back to silence and 
pointed to a chair. 

“Come and sit down by me,” she invited. “It is absurd 
for you both to attempt to shut me out of your confidences. 


he promised. ‘‘Given you 


Tell me what has brought father down ben 
humorous armory of his.” 
He hesitated for a moment, and then he t} 
exact story. She sat up on the couch with her ha 
around her knees. Notwithstanding the ing, 
ininity with which her clinging gown and gj, 
endowed her, she looked an exceedingly cap 
person. 
“This is most exciting,’ she observed, “4 
actly what are you going to do?” 
“Make another will tonight for one thing,” J, 
“Then 
He broke off in his speech. They looked at, 
intently. Seaman’s Grange, in the place of 4 
knocker and electric bell, possessed at its front 
ship’s bell, pulled by a rusty chain. Its clangin, 
rung by some impatient hand, had suddlly 
stillness which reigned through the house. 
“What is that?’’ Catherine demanded bre}: 
‘Nothing very terrible after all,” he replied; 
front door bell.” 
“‘T’ve never heard it before.” 

““No one ever uses it. Listen!” | 
They heard Parsons answer the summons. 
later he entered the room a little diffidently. | 

“There’s a person outside, sir,” he annou; 
says that he has lost his way upon the marshes) 
me some questions about the shooting =| 
felt scarcely able to reply.” 

“‘T’ll come and speak to him,’’ Channay deci 

He sought excuse from Catherine with a li 
monosyllabically answered. In the hall was | 
might have passed for a typical Fens-country ) 
a rough-looking youth in top-boots and 
clothes. His complexion was sallow for one 
out-of-door life, and there was a touch of the Se 

| 
: 


” 


full red lips and black eyes. Nevertheless, he) 
well have been a fishmonger from Norwich 0) 
tradesman from Lynn. 

“Sorry to disturb you, sir,” the newcon} 
Channay appeared. ‘‘My mates and I, we ) 
turned round. We’ve got permission from t 
Freemen’s Association to shoot on the marshi 
we were warned that the seaward beat belo: 
Grange. We can’t see any boundary and we d/ 
trespass, so I took the liberty of popping in ti 
your landward stance might be.” 

Channay was interested. He looked the your 
carefully. 

““You’re very conscientious,”’ he remarked. 
the wild-fowl men who come over this way ar’ 
ticular as a rule.” 

“We don’t want to get fined,” the other rei 
one stand is as good as another.” 
“How many of you are there?” Channay i in 

| 


“Five.” 

Channay glanced at his watch. 

“The early flight is over by now,” he remar! 

The young man grinned. 

“Tt isn’t often we get a holiday, sir,” he sa. 
got a keg of liquor and sandwiches there. " 
midnight.”’ 

“Go wherever you like,’’ Channay invited. 
later, or tomorrow evening, I’ll take my stan 
shan’t interfere with one another. This isn 
shooting, you know.”’ 

The visitor picked up his gun from the tab 
had laid it down. 

“Much obliged, sir,’’ he said. 
sure.’ 

The young man threw a backward glance a 
turned up his coat collar and departed. Gilbe 
stood upon the threshold and watched him: 
Parsons gently pushed him on one side and clo: 
a little abruptly. | 

“T beg your pardon, sir,’’ he apologized. 

“Why did you do that?” his master deman’ 

The man hesitated. 

‘‘From what I have seen of this last lot of du 
sir,” he said, ‘‘I haven’t much confidence in a 
as soon be indoors at nighttime and out in t 
That’s all.” 

Channay went back to the study. He foun’ 
busy examining the mechanism of the auton) 
which she had adopted as her own particular ti 
it down at his coming. 

“Well, has your burglar friend departed?” s’ 

“Where did you see him?” he asked. 

“‘T watched him through the doorway. Didn} 
his eyes? He was looking around the whole 
I bet he could draw a plan of this house now.” 

He moved to the sideboard. 

“Come,” he proposed, ‘‘I’ll mix you a cockt 
forget these pestilential fellows.” 

She played once more with the automatic. 

“T suppose the philosophers are right,” s] 

“‘and that one places a ludicrous overvalue on } 
(Continued on Page 89) — 
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ORE than ten years ago—after 
q KR twelve years of motor car produc- 
AVS tion and of experimentation with 
aaa) every type of engine—the builders 
=23] of the Cadillac discovered that the 
finest performance was to be obtained in a car 
of 90° V-type eight-cylinder design. 
In August, 1914, these craftsmen introduced 
America’s first eight-cylinder motor car—the 


90° V-8 Cadillac. 


Year after year they have devoted all of their 
efforts to developing and improving this car 
of their creation. Year after year they have 
seen it win greater and greater esteem as the 
preferred automobile among Cadillac owners 
and among owners of all classes of cars. 


J 
KO 


RY 


Meanwhile, searching eagerly for every pos- 
sible opportunity for refinement, Cadillac con- 
tinued to improve upon Cadillac. 


And then, in the greatest advance since intro- 
ducing the eight-cylinder principle, Cadillac 
developed the V-63—vibrationless at all engine 
speeds—powerful, durable and dependable— 


_the climax of all eight-cylinder construction. 


Thiscar has revolutionized motorcar perform- 
ance and design; and today the doctrine of 


STIR NESE CSL LE SV ZZON. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 9 
bay Bld S — 

iS 
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eight-cylinder superiority expounded and con- 
sistently adhered to by Cadillac for ten years is 
accepted by practically the entire industry. 


But the fact which stands out in the minds 
of motor car buyers is that Cadillac is ten years 
ahead in eight-cylinder manufacture. 


In these ten years, scores of thousands of 
Cadillac V-type eight-cylinder cars have been 
delivered to owners and no Cadillac engine 
has ever had to be replaced by the factory for 
any reason. 


In these ten years, to the’best of our knowledge, 
no eight-cylinder Cadillac has ever worn out. 


In these ten years—dealing constantly with 
eight-cylinder problems, learning what to 
accept and what to avoid, and holding virtu- 
ally intact its organization of master engineers 
and craftsmen—Cadillac has accumulated a 
fund of experience in eight-cylinder manu- 
facture unequaled in the industry. 


All of this experience, concentrated in the 
Cadillac V-63, has produced an automobile 
of outstanding merit—one which ranks, as 
did its early forerunner, as America’s first 
eight-cylinder motor car. 


meri A Ce’ MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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trio of Americans over Berkeley Castle, 

the only early Norman castle in Europe 
still lived in after 700 years by lineal descend- 
ants of the builder. 
Entraneced by an 
inspection of the 
dank donjon keep 
and the room in 
which Edward II 
had been mur- 
dered, we strolled 
out beneath the 
porteullis and 
thence to the inn 
for lunch. 

A young lady 
on my left was 
unaccountably in- 
terested in a mys- 
terious vague 
apparition in the 
sky. “A mailed 
horseman,’’she de- 
clared, but we 
could see no more 
than a cloud. 

At our jolly 
meal, we _ teased 
her unmercifully 
about this portent, 
but she would 
have it that she 
was psychie and 
that evil was to 
fall. She was so 
cheerful about 
it, however, that 
we divined that 
she was not to 
be the victim. To 
this she agreed 
with a sudden 
seriousness that 
encouraged further 
raillery. At the 
little railway sta- 
tion, she broke 
away and stood 
likea statue by the 
wall. 

To amuse her, I told her how not long before, my old 
friend Dick Castle had signed his last name to a telegram 
to the innkeeper at Berkeley asking that he be met on the 
arrival of a specified train. 

Expecting a pony trap, or at most a fly or four-wheel 
eab, to convey himself and a small suitcase, Castle had 
found awaiting him two liveried servants, a carriage and 
pair, and two wagons for luggage. 

It turned out that “‘Castle” was the usual signature 
when extra vehicles were wanted for Berkeley Castle and 
that’ Lord Fitzhardinge was expected with a retinue. I 
dilated on my friend’s embarrassment, explained that it 
was the only time in his life that he had been embarrassed, 
and tried to make him interesting; but the girl listened 
mechanically and continued to stand with her back to the 
wall. When the train came in she calmly stated that she 
had had a psychic warning and that it must be conveyed 
to me. She asked if she and I might go in a separate com- 
partment. The other girl flickered a smile, but two couples 
traveled separately. 


() joyous day in 1889 I took a cheerful 


Breaking it Gently 


UB you expecting to give up the consulate?’’ asked the 
young lady who had so brazenly arranged that we 
travel téte-a-téte. 

“Oh, no,” I answered, wondering. 

“Well, there is something about you in the paper.” 

“Indeed !”’ 

“Yes, your name is in big letters in the contents bill. I 
saw it pasted up when I pretended to look at the sky, and 
I stood with my back to another in the station.” 

“T am prepared for the worst,’’ I said with what firm- 
ness I could. 

“Tt says—it says —— 

“Tell me!” 

“Tt says, ‘Mr. Lathrop recalled. 
pointed.’”’ 

And that was how I learned that I had been superseded. 
The kindly ingenuity of this young lady in breaking the 
news gently to me brought fortitude and the smiling face 
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His successor ap- 
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PRESTON 


BY JAMES mM. 


The Scenes of Historical and Legendary Events 


when eleven different people in the Bristol station came up 
and condoled, cajoled or otherwise, according to tempera- 
ment. The farewell dinner later given to me was in fullest 
accord with the hospitable traditions of Bristol and was 
much enlivened by the presence of naval uniforms. Cap- 
tain McCalla, subsequently. admiral, wishing, as he said, 
‘to penetrate to European ports where the American naval 
flag was unknown,” had ascended the narrow and tortuous 
channel of the Avon River and the little American corvette 
Enterprise lay alongside Bristol streets, to the delight and 
pleasure of the people of Gloucestershire and Somersetshire. 
Captain McCalla lost his temper on the homeward voyage 
from Bristol and violated punishment regulations, for 
which he was subsequently court-martialed. 

He wrote to me, “‘It was indigestion, the result of Bristol 
hospitality, culminating in your dinner.” 

Afterward, at Santiago de Cuba, he brilliantly expiated 
his slight fault. 

My successor, “‘a gentleman from Texas,’ duly ap- 
peared. I received him as a long-lost brother. Dissembling 
my hatred I introduced him to everybody. He was moved 
to confidences by my apparent affability. 

“T had an awful fight for the job,”’ he said. ‘‘I tried for 
four other consulates first, but supporters sprang up in 
armies.’’ He smiled buoyantly. “‘I pitched on Bristol in the 
end because your backers were so far away.” 

“Fine strategy,’ I commended, with a hollow laugh. 

His view was confirmed by an indignant letter from 
California. 

“When my back was turned,” it read, ‘‘importunity 
won your place. It is a slight to me and Blaine will be 
sorry.” 

The Secretary of State must have been sorry, for a few 
months afterward I received a surprising telegram—‘‘ You 
have been reappointed to Bristol.’’ I found that my suc- 
cessor had died and that my friend had been asked to 
nominate whom he chose for the vacant position. 

On the first Sunday after my reappearance at Bristol I 
attended an age-old function, the annual visit of the mayor, 
aldermen and officials to Temple Church, originally built 
as the church of the Knights Templar in the year 1400 and 


of great interest to archeologists, in 
to its leaning tower. 

After the service, a lady said, “] 
behind you, I should have stuck my 
you f 
while 
played: 
the Qu 

“Tdi, 
nize it, 
humb], 
that |] 
lutely; 
musica 
the fri 
disting 
ganist 
terpret 
as crit 
playin, 
so ur 
teased 
that n 
sent a 
plainin 
would | 
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This insensibility to tune did not exclude a 
rant pleasure in music and I heard many tim 
singers of that day, Patti, Melba, Calvé, 
Ravogli, Clara Butt, Antoinette Sterling; but 
plain why Marie Van Zandt thrilled me as d 
singer? Years ago an article appeared in 
periodical describing the effect on the writer of 
the singing of Ilma de Murska. That I had 
brilliant and erratic Hungarian when she was v 
to outdistance poverty in San Francisco may 
to fix the article in mind; but I think that I 
at equal length, but not so well, about one 
Batti Batti song in the Zerlina of Marie Van 


A Rush Order From Kiralfy 


14 THOSE early days in California I refer 
made radiant for a worshiping boy by the ¢ 
kindness of Madame Modjeska, up from her 
her husband, the gentle-mannered Count . 
remember hearing Madame Anna Bishop in No 
gling against adversity, she attempted the am 
duction in a hall. I was very proud—I was th 
old—of being on speaking terms with an imp¢ 
ber of Billy Emerson’s Minstrel Company, an 
noon as we chatted in the street Edwin Booth | 
pleasantly greeted my acquaintance. Thus ' 
duced to the great actor, then doing Richard II 
lough’s Theater. The members of the large st 
of the California Theater became popular idl 
Walter Leman became too old for old men 
elected him public administrator. I crammed | 
and when Lawrence Barrett played it, an in! 
puzzled lady sitting next turned and asked, “ 
man who talks so funny?” 

Delighted at such a chance to air my know 
plained Fluellen at great length and how We. 
their sentences when they talked in English. 

“‘My Lord, kid,”’ cried the astonished listen¢ 
you learn to spout like that?”’ 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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MAKE THIS CHART 
YOUR GUIDE 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 

engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
cars and motor trucks are specified below. If 
your car is not listed here, see the complete 
Chart at your dealer's. 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown below. “Arc” means Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil Arctic. 

Follow winter recommendations when tem- 
peratures from 32° F, (freezing) to 0° F. (zero) 
ptevail. Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
(except Ford cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”’). 


NAMES OF 
PASSENGER CARS 
AND 
MOTOR TRUCKS 


Winter 
Summer 
Winter 


> | Summer 
> | Summer 


Auburn 6-63, 8-63) 

“* (other mod’s.)\Arc.|A 
Autocar....:. A |Arc.}| A jArc.} A 
Buick weeds ae A /Arc.}| A {Arc.| A |Are 
Cadillace.« «fic A |Arc.] A {Arc.] A 
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Chalmersiunare dcleseriereleey [arctan ALCL F 
Chandler. . A |Arc.| A |Arc.] A jAre 
Chevrolet FB & T AAA tc 7 : 

“ (other mod’s.)\Arc.|Arc.JArc.jArc.|Are.|é 


> 
a 
> 
Ma 
a 
>} 
aa 
> 
a7 


is “s Chrysler..,.....] / |}A;A|A a eet 
Cleveland.......) A | A] A |Arc.] A |Arc.} A |Arc. 
| Cole. ees eA, A A. LA A A A 
ingham... {Arc.JAre.JArc.jAre-JArc.{Arc.}Arc.|Are 
| . by ¢ Tae ek, wiarct ae AccllArc [Are. Are Are larc 
ng Ine rotect 10Nn. Dodge Brothers..| A |Arc.| A |Arc.} A |Arc.jArc.| 
Dorr6s.a =) A A PAPAS A | ALA 
Jala A 
A /Are 
I . A |Arc 
A|A 
re-|Arc.|A 
| begins in your own Home Garage A fea Jace] & fa 
} es) AIA|A|AJA|AJAIA 
“ (other mod’s.)|Arc.|Arc.JAre.|Are jArc ue Arc.|Are 
} Flint. .........-JAre.JArc.JArc.JArc.JArc.|Arc 
i i indi i i i i i Roe: ae EM EVES LE Eee 
\ THEN you drive away from your home uine indication of his desire to give you service. FourWheel Drive] A] AJA|A|A|A|A| A 
‘Y garage is the oil supply in your engine The dealer who recommends Mobiloil rec- ee Da EAN a te etal lah bea tg 
ways at proper level? It should be. Any taxi- ommends low-cost mileage instead of low-price oe) eae Rg oe ora area 
ib or trucking company which keeps records oil, On his wall hangs the tabulated experience 7 sO Sea I Pee og Pe Bn Pel ie 
i i i : . ( STAM cette casas’ ='s c.JArc.JAre c c.j/Are_JArc.JAre 
“ operating costs will tell you this. of the Mobiloil Board of Engineers—the com- RR bane a Pele an a BA 
} 4 v * : OF gi s) = a vr son S Six} A /Are.]| A JArc A |Arc.]Arc.{Arc 
Do you drive away with genuine Mobiloil in plete Mobiloil Chart of Recommendations. See oa hc load bcc, tak lar : are 
} “po: : : . swett..........| A |Arc.| A |Arc.| A |Arc.| A [Arc 
our crankcase? A home supply of Mobiloil Through this Chart the engineers tell him and Hasta AeeslAved Ate (Acc. Arc lare Ace: tase 
. 4 q 2 D . ES kane! A HATE isc ae ae 
ysures you of always having the right oil. you the scientifically correct oil for your car. ee NE. ro El a ea a ed 
; . ey ee Textvon Concord. (Arc. |Aro: tia: ees 
‘Among the many claims made for various —_ There is no question about what that oil will do r (other mod's) A [Are face lave | A] A] AA 
. . . F 4 : Incoln:. sis...» A ! f | / 
sbricating oils the following facts stand out like for your engine. Locomobile......] A |Are| A [Awe] A Arc) A Arc 
) 4 s armon..... f f A | f 
ars on a clear night. The dealer has the several grades of Mobiloil Maxwell. A lar] A [Arc] A |Are] A |Are 
‘om | A6C (fe Arc.|Are 
| ; As i i i Cc re c./Are c.JArc.JAre.jAre 
Tn quality Mobilil sets a world standard. The in containers suitable for your home garage. He Fe ete lan tart-lAye lArc 
.ound-the-World Flyers used nothing but is at your service — today. oa ae Pereare ea here Aes 
iloj ‘ is & ‘ c Arc.| A |Arc.| A] AJ AJA 
fobiloil throughout their historic flight. Auto- Hoenn ee AG eae lea A Varco re 
hobi : | . “ A lArc.| A |Arc | ATA 
sobile manufacturers almost without exception OWE Cr alae lia lace (A lave:| 4: lae 
| a : 7 4 . re . = aige (Cont.Eng.)JArc.|Arc.JArc.|Arc Arc. |Arc.{Arc.|Arc 
prove the recommendations in the Mobiloil From Bulk 30c—30¢ is the fair retail price for seta ay babel ae a | pe ces 
- * < . . “ her mod's. $ A |Are 
hart. single quarts of genuine Mobiloil from the barrel Se Ola wT ARAL ck ; 
I " = A =F Seok A JArc.| A |Arc.)} A| A JAJA 
_ The correct Mobiloil does all that oil can do = OF pump. Piewe Arrow. [AJ AT AJAT ALATA LA 
© . . . co ame Tos F Arc f Are Arc f jJArc 
» assure: Continued full compression, freedom For Touring Convenience—the sealed 1-quart can Republic (34 tom}. fo dca [AA Are A Are 
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sealed cans—or 15-, 30-, or 
55-gallon steel drums with 


Westcott D-48...] A-|Arc.} A jArc.} A /Arc.JAre.JArc, 
“ (other mod's.)\Arc.|Are.JArc.|Arc.JAre.|Are.JArc.|Arc 
Whire 15 & 20.. JArc./Arc.}Are.jAre [Arc 


_ How to choose a high 
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pany he keeps, surely the Make the chart your guide in Southwestern, Mountain Recommendations for Stock Engines when used in passenger 


cars only, shown separately for convenience 


iladealer offers you is a gen- & and Pacific Coast States. 
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. Look for this sign 


Jor engine protection 


TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL: 


For their correct lubrication, use Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil “C,” “CC” or Mobilubricant as recommend- 
ed by complete Chart available’at all dealers. 


Branches in principal cities. Address: New York, Chicago, or Kansas City 


mw oGUUM OIL COMPANY 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

In those days David Belasco was an eager youth running 
about Baldwin’s Theater and Bolossy and Imrie Kiralfy 
doing eccentric dances. Years after, when Imrie was di- 
rector of the East Indian Exhibition at Earl’s Court, in 
London, he sent a telegram one Saturday to me at Bristol 
asking if I could see him at Earl’s Court that evening. I 
found him about nine o’clock amid the brilliant lights of 
the Welcome Club on the grounds. 

“They tell me you can write faster than any man in 
England,” he said. 

“My only merit,’ I answered. 

“Can you do mea favor?”’ he asked. ‘‘Our board passed 
a resolution for a full-page advertisement to appear simul- 
taneously in the Telegraph and the Standard. Our pub- 
licity man found simultaneous pages unobtainable for three 
weeks except on Tuesday next, and he engaged these. The 
copy must be ready on Monday morning at eleven o’clock.”’ 

“Thirty-six hours—and about 12,000 or 15,000 words.” 
He nodded. 

“But you know the exhibition well, of course.”’ 

“‘T have never seen it,’’ I confessed. 

“We better look at it now,” he answered. ‘‘There are 
only two hours left.’’ But we could do little mor- in the 
popular parts than force our way slowly through the 
crowds. 

“This is empire. This is education,’ Mr. Kiralfy said on 
leaving me at midnight. 

“*T will touch lightly,” I answered, “ 
features.” 

By one o’clock in the morning, I was alone in the build- 
ing, with three histories of India and a mass of programs 
and printed matter. Atfive the watchman came with coffee, 
sandwiches and two sleepy stenographers. I dictated 500 
words to Number One, then 500 to Number Two, and 
wrote 500 myself. At five in the afternoon the task was 
ended except for revision and 
cross heading, so I went com- 
fortably to my hotel and slept. 

When the substantial check 
came in due time I sent it back 
with a note saying that regula- 
tions prevented me from taking 
it—and would Mr. Kiralfy ac- 
cept my labor as a tribute to the 
agile dancing of his youth? 

I was impressed as a boy by 
the Passion Play of James O’Neil 
and a generation later in London 
recognized in King Hedley a 
member of the cast. I proposed 
this distinguished-looking Aus- 
tralian for membership in the 
Savage Club. When, in accord- 
ance with custom, I appeared 
before the committee to prove 
his qualification in connection 
with the arts, I testified that I 
had seen him play Judas Iscariot. 
The name stuck. A startled 
stranger once asked an explana- 
tion. A member paraphrased a 
definition of the Great Lexicog- 
rapher. 

“Tt is a term of endearment 
among savages,” he said. 


oh the amusement 


The Wrong Week 


N THE Bristol theater one 
night was played a light farce 
by Le Stocq called Jane. At the 
end of the first act an excited girl 
in the row in front of me, after 
a hot discussion with her mother, 
turned and anxiously asked, ‘‘Oh, 
please tell me, is this Macbeth?”’ 
“You have made a mistake of 
a week,’ answered my friend; 
“Trving comes next Monday.” 
The girl burst into violent sobs. 
“Oh, mother,’ she wailed, 
“father won’t give us the money 
to come again,’’and stumbled out 
with head bowed and shoulders 
shaking. At a supper the next 
week I told Ellen Terry this story. 
“What’sthat? What’sthat?”’ 
Irving asked from the other end 
of the table; so they all got it. 
Miss Terry saw in it only the 
disappointment of the girl. 
“Where can I find her?”’ she 
cried. ‘‘I’ll send her a box.” 
But Irving was so greatly 
chagrined that I was made to feel 
that I had been guilty of lese 
majesty. That magnificent pose, 


THE 


maintained throughout so many years that it almost 
became nature, failed him for once. It could not shield 
the sensitiveness of the artist or the vanity of the actor, 
whichever you elect to call it, from this flick on the raw, 
given in absolute innocence. 

When I was in Washington on leave I had a cablegram 
from England asking me to see the Professor’s Love Story 
and advise about its probable success in England. I saw 
Willard in this delightful Barrie play and went from the 
theater to the New York train. In New York I ran against 
Mr. Bram Stoker, Mr. Irving’s manager, who kindly in- 
vited me to see Becket that night. I went on the midnight 
train to Boston, where I met Wilson Barrett and saw him 
in The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. So on three successive 
nights I saw three English actors in three cities hundreds of 
miles apart and never traveled a mile by daylight. 

Returning from the Boston theater, I saw the finest 
teller of stories I ever knew standing alone and disconsolate 
in the hotel. Ned Cleary brightened up as we talked, and 
made me laugh uproariously as he told how he had brought 
L’Enfant Prodigue to the States and how this unique word- 
less play, which had succeeded in London, had brought 
only five people to the theater that night. He was broke 
and had on his hands an expensive French company none 
of whom spoke English. Though it was the panic year and 
all money had disappeared, Cleary’s superhuman energy 
adjusted return fares for his troupe. 

A young Kentuckian, Cleary had come to London as an 
actor in the 80’s, had mined for gold on a large scale in 
West Africa, had pierced the frozen rocks of Iceland with 
railway tunnels, had taken opera companies to South 
America, had been a brilliant war correspondent, had en- 
gaged Olympia for a spectacle, had covered the vast arena 
of that great hall with a historic imitation grass mat sev- 
enty yards square. When Olympia proved a quick failure, 
I asked him the next move. 


Delighted at Such a Chance to Air My Knowledge, I Explained Fluetiten at Great Length and How 
Welshmen Sang Their Sentences When They Talked in English 
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“T cannot find a buyer for the only asset ] 
the answer. ‘“‘Nobody wants the grass mat, s 
to graze on it for a month or two.” 
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irrays in Disease 
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or discovery of disease; especially in frac- 
tures, embedded bullets or shell fragments, 
tumors and abscesses about the roots 
of the teeth; while the brief and infre- 
quent exposures required for such discov- 
ery purposes are comparatively free from 
danger. 

But this is their chief contribution to 
medicine so far. They are worth millions 
for diagnosis, but not one-tenth as much for 
cure. 

They are still on trial, and hundreds of 
workers are cautiously testing them out in 
every way, screening and separating the 
helpful rays from the hurtful ones. But 
they have also played a regrettable part by 
delaying the surgical treatment of cancer 
until it is too late for operation, in the 
pathetic hope of a cure without the knife. 


Shining Sons of the Morning 


Then came Madame Curie’s brilliant 
revelation of the new element, radium, and 
its literally radiant emanations. These, like 
the curative ultra-violet rays of the sun- 
light, are again dark light, that is to say, 
not visible to our retina. Their highest in- 
terest and value lie in their extraordinary 
contribution to our knowledge of the in- 
ternal energy of the atom and the chang- 
ing, or transmutation, of one element into 
another. 

But the dark glow has been found de- 
cidedly helpful in the treatment of cancers 
on or near the surface of the body, which 
fortunately means nearly three-fourths of 
them. The rays seem really to have a selec- 
tive effect and to check the growth of the 
cancer cells, with but little injury or risk to 
the healthy cells around them. By im- 
pregnating water with the rays and filling 
slender-pointed glass capillary tubes with 
radium emanations, and then plunging 
them deeply into the mass of the cancer, 
there seems good prospect of reaching even 
the deeper parts of the body with the heal- 
ing beams. 

Last, and in one sense strangest and most 
unexpected, of all these shining sons of the 
morning to come to our aid is the remark- 
able effect of certain of the ultra-violet rays 
upon the bones of children in the disease 
known as rickets. This is a condition, for- 
tunately rather rare in this country among 
our native-born population, save in mild 
forms, which is perhaps best known by its 
two once painfully familiar symptoms, 
termed, with true English and Rabelaisian 
frankness, bowlegs and pot-belly. 

The baby or child with rickets is, as the 
good old Saxon name implies, rickety all 
over; but because the most striking and 
lasting marks made by it are in the bones 
and joints, we have come to regard it as a 
bone disease. It is really a disease of 
growth, and the reason it hits the bones is 
that they are the tissues which are growing 
most rapidly at this period—from the ninth 
month to the third year—also that rick- 
ety bones literally raise marble, or rather 
concrete, monuments to the disease, great 
knobby limestone bumps around the joints 
which can scarcely escape the dullest eye or 
the most casual hand. 

As a matter of fact, rickets, under the 
care of a competent family doctor, can be 
detected and cured before it attacks the 
bones at all—which is one of several reasons 
why it flourishes chiefly in the poorer and 
less fortunate ranks of society. The general 
disease, or malnutrition, called rickets, hits 
the rapidly growing bones just as colds, 
diarrheas and the little fevers of childhood 
hit the soft, plastic, half-hardened enamel 
of the permanent teeth and leave them to 
be born pitted and ridged and pock-marked. 
And it hits them heaviest precisely at the 
growth points, or zones, about an inch to 
two inches from the joints, especially the 
wrists, the knees and the ankles, and the 
points in the ribs where they meet the car- 
tilages, or strips of gristle, which connect 
them with the breastbone. 


LIGHT REFRESHMENTS 


In a healthy child the deposit of lime or 
calcium along the growth lines of the bones 
proceeds in an orderly progressive fashion. 
But in the rickety child the bricklayer, 
or rather bone-layer, gristle cells go on 
strike and instead of laying the bone ce- 
ment evenly and smoothly to build a grace- 
ful molded shaft, they dump it all over the 
lot in heaps and barrowloads and turn the 
smooth shapely growth zone into a bumpy, 
nobby rat’s nest, with no more shape or 
symmetry than a potato. Indeed, if the 
food supplies delivered to them by the 
blood are particularly bad and unappetizing, 
they begin rioting and may actually tear up 
the bone shaft which they had already laid 
down weeks or months before. No wonder 
that when the weight of the body is thrown 
on this spongy mess it bends and gives, and 
bandy legs and crooked shins and flat foot 
arches are the order of the day. 

To put it very briefly, the rickety child 
of, say, one to three begins to lose his appe- 
tite, to sweat freely about the head, espe- 
cially at night, to show a protuberant 
abdomen; his teeth are late in cutting and 
he is slow about trying to walk; or if he has 
learned to walk, he gives it up and goes 
back to crawling. He is not thin and cross, 
but on the contrary rather plump and 
placid, though flabby; but he will often cry 
out suddenly when picked up and shrink 
from being touched or handled. On going 
over his arms and legs gently to find where 
it hurts, we quickly discover a swollen 
tender zone an inch or two above wrists or 
ankles, where the merest touch makes him 
wince or cry out with pain. Also his soft 
little head is distinctly flattened on top, 
which gives his forehead a square look; 
which was, incidentally, the origin of the 
term ‘‘Cabochon,’”’ or squarehead, short- 
ened into “Boche,”’ applied by the French 
to their invaders. Then if the hand passed 
over his little chest meets a series of small 
rounded bumps on his ribs at the bone- 
gristle junctions, like a string of beads, your 
child surely has rickets. 


The Sunshine Cure for Rickets 


Now what is to be done? Though it is 
nearly 300 years since Glisson recognized 
and described the disease, all we had found 
out about it of any practical value up to a 
decade or two ago was that it was associ- 
ated with a shortage of fat, particularly 
butter or cream, in the diet; that it was a 
disease of the dark and cloudy winter sol- 
stice and of slums and overcrowding, in 
damp windowless houses and cabins; and 
that when children from the tropics—where 
rickets is rare—migrated northward, they 
suffered severely from it; that the only rem- 
edies which did any good were cod-liver oil 
and sunshine. 

Cod-liver oil was probably first used as a 
substitute for butter in fisher hamlets—as 
it is yet on the shores of the Baltic, together 
with skate liver and shark liver—in the 
days when the more abominably a remedy 
tasted and smelled the bigger medicine it 
was. But in spite of its unsavory origin it 
really did help, although it could hardly 
be said to cure. The fact that the malady 
had to have a couple of months of winter 
darkness to start it, and a couple more to 
grow bad enough to catch the untrained 
eye, so that the baby was seldom brought 
into the hospital before February or March, 
when spring with its healing sunshine was 
only five or six weeks away, made and still 
makes it rather doubtful how much of the 
cure is due to the remedy and how much to 
the most powerful medicine ever invented, 
plain anno Domini. 

Any old drug could make a reputation 
on rickets in early spring. 

Long ago, our animal cousins literally 
smelled this secret out. Capt. Donald 
MacMillan informed the writer that once 
when he landed on the coast of Maine two 
little blue fox cubs which he had tamed had 
been out of their favorite food, fresh fish, 
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Green sprouts in long rows 
pushing up through the moist 
earth—promises of tasty salads 
and fresh vegetables— 


A generous length of garden 
hose, bearing the famous brand 
of “Goodrich.” 


Signs of a good garden—signs 
of an economical garden. 


Goodrich Garden Hose gives 
you that same full measure of 
invested value that motorists 
enjoy on Goodrich Silvertown 
Tires ... Built to resist rough 


usage—lasts season after season. 
Buy hose 5/8" size (Inside Diameter) — 
just right for free flow of water and easy 
handling —fits any faucet. 


Dealers Everywhere 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
Est. 1870 Akron, Ohio 


Goodrich 
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Watch This 


Column 


EUGENE O'BRIEN AND LAURA LA PLANTE 


Give two cooks a good 


piece of meat, and though they 
follow the same general plan of cook- 
ery, one will cook it perfectly while 
the other will ruin it. Same way with 
a picture-play. An excellent story in 
the hands of one director will be a 
gem. In the hands of another, it will 
be what we call a ‘‘flop”’—a failure. 


It is the falsest of false 


econ ay to pay a high-price for 

fine story and choose a mediocre 
Tien to produce it. Neither stars 
nor scenery can save it. And that’s 
why I am exacting in the choice of 
directors to produce Universal pic- 
tures. Please observe our plays care- 
fully and tell me what you think of 
the directing. 


I am anxious to have you 
see LAURA LA PLANTE and 
EUGENE O’BRIEN in ‘‘Dangerous 
Innocence,’’ the screen version of Pa- 
mela Wynne’s most interesting novel, 
**Ann’s an Idiot,” directed by William 
Seiter. It is a very appealing drama 
of an innocent girl’s happiness nearly 
wrecked by a selfish mother who en- 
vied her daughter the love of a man 
whom she herself once loved. Can’t 
you imagine this couple in such a play? 


“‘The Phantom of the 


Opera,’’ Universal’s great 
mystery play featuring LON CHANEY 
and directed by Rupert Julian, is proving 
one of the year’s finest entertainments, 
judging by the crowds that are flocking 
twice daily to the Curran Theatre, San 
Francisco, where it is now playing at 
prices ranging up to $1.50 per seat. Ask 
your favorite theatre when it will be 
shown. You can’t afford to miss it. 


Don’t forget to see HOOT 
GIBSON in his lively Western 
comedy-drama, ‘‘The Saddle Hawk.’’ 
This versatile young man is one of the best 
riders in the world and he has lots of chance 
to show his skill in this play. Also be 
sure to see PAULINE FREDERICK and 
LAURA LA PLANTE in ‘‘Smoldering 
Fires’’; HOUSE PETERS in the fine 
play of ‘‘Raffles,’’ and REGINALD 
DENNY in ‘‘OhA, Doctor.’’ 


Carl Laemmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 


Send for the ““Phantom'’ magic package 
which comes without cost to you. 


IVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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for a week or more. One of the first things 
he did when he got ashore was to buy a 
couple of fresh codfish and hurry back to 
the cubs with them. They hurled them- 
selves on the dainties, tore out the livers 
and devoured them whole before touching 
any other part. 

Because of its great frequency in the 
most highly civilized and progressive parts 
of the world, getting worse apparently 
under civilization, an enormous amount of 
work and study has been devoted to rick- 
ets. From the chemical fact that bones are 
made up chiefly of a combination of phos- 
phorus and lime—calcium—called calcium 
phosphate, it was held to be due to a short- 
age of calcium or phosphorus in the chil- 
dren’s diet. Rats could be made rickety by 
putting them on such short diets, providing 
they were kept in the dark or half dark of 
basement or cellars. Fats also would cure 
rickets, or their absence from the diet cause 
it, provided those fats were butter or cream 
or cod-liver oil. But finally it all simmered 
down to two things—sunlight and cod-liver 
oil, either of which would cure. 


Solving the Mystery 


About ten years ago a brilliant Russian 
named Raczynski clearly proved on guinea 
pigs that sunshine alone, with good ordi- 
nary diet, would cure rickets, and confine- 
ment in the dark on the same diet would 
cause it. Then about five years ago Huld- 
schinski caught and caged his sunlight in 
the so-called mercury-vapor lamp so that 
he could turn it on whenever he wanted it, 
regardless of the weather, and he trium- 
phantly cured by its use a number of cases 
of rickets. Then came Hess and Unger in 
New York and showed that by the per- 
sistent use of sunlight alone, in a cold but 
fairly sunny climate, rickets could surely be 
cured. Steenbock and Hart, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, proved the same to be 
true in pigs and chickens. But almost as 
many and as complete cures were claimed 
by the champions of cod-liver oil. 

Here the question hung suspended. Was 
it possible that there was some common 
property possessed by both these two cham- 
pion contestants for the rickets prize in the 
world’s life-saving Olympic series? At first 
glance this seemed absolutely absurd on 
the face of it. 

But gradually, step by step, the incredible 
affinity was proved. Thesunlight, of course, 
stood clear and changeless as the farthest 
stars! But from the cod liver was stripped 
one disguising husk after another. First 
the liquid fat, or oil proper, was thrown 
aside, as a useful food perhaps, but having 
no part in the magic cure of rickets. 

Then suspicion fell upon the great Vitamin 
A, or growth vitamin, abundantly present 
in cod liver, and this was hailed as the sole 
cure of rickets. But careful, painstaking, 
brilliant research work by McCollum, of 
Johns Hopkins, proved that Vitamin A 
could be completely removed from or de- 
stroyed in cod liver and yet the oil would 
cure rickets almost as surely as before. 

A fourth vitamin, Vitamin D, was sus- 
pected. Who was the beneficent Ethiopian 
in the cod-liver woodpile? The hunt was 
getting warm! 

The next view halloo came from the sun- 
light side. How did the sun’s rays actually 
work in curing rickets? At first sight, of 
course, a general radiation, or sun bath, 
was supposed necessary; and basking in 
the sun, with an irreducible minimum of 
clothing, was in highest favor. But we got 
no better results by such altogether meth- 
ods, in Trilby’s phrase, and, in addition, 
several worse ones in the form of light sun- 
strokes, headaches and other discomforts. 

The hint was taken, and gradually the 
amount of bare skin exposed and the length 
of the exposure were reduced until at last, 
incredible as it may seem, Hess and Unger 
proved that the exposure of one hand for 
ten or fifteen minutes a day would cure 
rickets as surely and almost as quickly as 
full sun baths in a state of nature. 

Closer observation showed another most 
significant thing; and this was that the 
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healing changes in the bones— observed by 
the X-ray—did not begin until the skin ex- 
posed had shown a good coat of tan! Kvi- 
dently the skin and its pigment had manu- 
factured, with the aid of the sun’s rays, a 
healing substance which, carried by the 
blood to the bone-builder cells, sent them 
back on the job at once. 

Our skin cells are far smarter than we 
give them credit for, and we have literally 
brains all over our body. Indeed, what we 
term our brain is simply—as a plain fact of 
our embryonic history—a large fold of skin 
rolled up and tucked into a bone brain case 
for safety and protection from the weather 
and war, and then expanded into its present 
cottage-loaf-of-bread shape. 

Anyhow, we still retain some of the 
magic sun-catching powers of our plant an- 
cestors and can eat part of the sunshine 
direct, at first hand, instead of having to 
beg, borrow or steal it from plants and live 
on their charity. 

But the sunlight is as wide and varied as 
the universe, and it is full of all the possi- 
bilities there are in the world. Right on 
the face of it, for instance, are two or three 
dozen different kinds of light rays which 
can be sorted out of it with the help of a 
prism and a galvanometer and a photo film 
and other such trifling dooflickers. 

When we have cut and dealt and sorted 
out our hands, right in the middle of the 
spread lie the visible rays and the colors— 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue and violet, 
which as a bunch we call the light rays 
because they are the only ones we can see— 
that is to say, register on our retina. Have 
these beautiful and spectacular rays any- 
thing to do with rickets? Not a particle. 
Into the discard with them. 

But just quit admiring the beauty show 
and turn your optics toward the far corner 
of the last right-hand card of your hand of 
light rays, where the blue turns into violet 
and the violet darkens into black, and 
you'll see a narrow strip or ribbon of half 
light, half dark, about the color of a black 
eye—a real post-Dempsey one. It has a 
queer submarine sort of glint about it, dis- 
tinctly threatening and unfriendly, and you 
won’t look at it many seconds before your 
eye suddenly begins to smart and water 
intolerably, and you wink or turn away 
your head; it’s alive and shooting, for all it 
looks so shady and dull. This is the zone of 
the now famous ultra-violet, or beyond- 
the-limit, rays, with which everyone is 
proud to claim acquaintance. Let this little 
pencil of dark light fall on the wrist of a 
rickety baby, pick up your radioscope, turn 
on the X-ray and just watch the walking 
delegate hustling the bone-layer strikers up 
the ladders and over the scaffolding! 


The Good Fairy Discovered 


The friendly gink, the good fairy that 
watches over rickety babies, was discovered 
at last. It was the dark glow of the ultra- 
violet rays, the Ugly Duckling, the Cinder- 
ella of the entire spectrum, which, to 
paraphrase Scripture, arise like the sun of 
righteousness with healing in their wings. 

But why were so much quicker results to 
be got from the mercury-vapor lamp than 
from plain sunlight? For two reasons. 
First, that the lamp was always on tap, 
while you couldn’t turn on the sunshine 
just whenever you wanted it; often, indeed, 
in winter not for days or weeks at a stretch. 
Second, because the queer greenish light of 
themercury-vapor lamp, or tube, now widely 
used for lighting factories, shops and stores 
under the name of the Cooper-Hewitt light, 
is much richer in these healing rays than 
sunlight is. 

And incidentally this mercury-vapor 
light with its ultra-violet rays has remark- 
able stimulating effects upon the powers of 
repair of diseased orinfected tissues. Chronic 
ulcers, crops of boils, superficial abscesses 
and even diabetic gangrene have shown 
marked improvement under its spray of 
light. 

While we were blazing away at the whole 
front of disease with every light-ray gun we 
could lay our hands on, we took a shot at 
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a gleam enter his eyes that was not all 
pleasure. And the gleam became a glint 
when the skipper spoke. 

“Are you not competent to take care of 
the ship in your watch, Mr. Snow? The 
royals ought to have come in hours ago. 
And if you, Mr. Buckley, are bent upon 
breaking my spars for me, kindly do it in 
your own watch so that I may know on 
whom to fix the responsibility. Mr. Snow, 
be good enough to take in those royals and 
have them furled for bad weather.”’ 

Buckley looked astonished. It was bad 
business for a master to call an officer down 
before the men; and it was not very good 
to do so in the presence of a junior officer. 
Buckley almost forgot himself so far as to 
make a retort. He knew the ship could 
carry her royals for some time longer, with 
careful attention to the helm, and she was 
making speed. But his training had been 
strong on discipline, as it had on seaman- 
ship, and he went below without defending 
himself. 

“Sulky dog, that!” Truefit remarked to 
the passenger, passing him on his way to 
his own room again, never waiting to see 
the sails taken in. Mr. Forman stood aside, 
flat against the bulkhead, as the skipper 
descended the stairs, following him curi- 
ously with his eyes. 

When next he saw the mate on deck he 
watched him narrowly for some time before 
speaking to him. Then: ‘The captain 
acted queerly this morning, didn’t he?” 

Dick Buckley glanced sharply at his 
questioner, and was on the point of reply- 
ing, but controlled the impulse and simply 
nodded. ¢ ; 

The weather hardened in the forenoon, 
and by midday the Leander was doing 
splendidly with nothing above her three 
lower topgallant sails. Her forecourse and 
jibs were dark with wet from tack to head. 
The mate watched her with a thrill, feeling 
the leap of her, and hearing the full-toned 
thunder of the seas tumbling away from 
her shearing bows. But at times he felt hot 
at the thought of the morning’s reprimand; 
and when he was relieved again, and had 
time to smoke a pipe in his small cabin, he 
found himself brooding darkly at the injus- 
tice of it. 

The dark mood persisted until he placed 
Jean’s picture before him, took out a well- 
worn bundle of letters, and read for the 
hundredth time her eager, hopeful words. 
Then he deliberately cast off all unpleasant 
thoughts, and recovered the high enthu- 
siasm that he had started with. At least, 
he believed that he had. 

On the evening of a day which had been 
blusterous and threatening, when the ship 
had reached her most southerly latitude, 
Buckley went on deck to relieve and found 
the skipper in command. Forman stood 
against a canvas dodger, warmly wrapped 
against the cold, his hair powdered with 
snow, his face set and frowning as if it re- 
quired an effort to remain out there in the 
discomfort of falling night. 

“The course is east-quarter-south, Mr. 
Buckley,’”’ the captain announced, and 
coolly took himself off below without an- 
other word of explanation regarding the 
second mate’s absence. 

‘‘Hast-quarter-south, sir!’’ Buckley re- 
peated mechanically, and looked around 
him with a mild wonder. 

The watches were in process of changing. 
A new man shambled aft to take the wheel, 
and the lamp trimmer brought the binnacle 
lights. Some men were filling the galley 
coal bunker from the supply in the fore- 
peak, watching their chance to dodge the 
seas which every now and then poured 
over the forecastle head or tumbled in over 
the rail in the waist. And Buckley started 
up with a half uttered cry. One of the men 
carrying coal buckets was the second mate, 
Snow. Mr. Forman stepped from his shelter 
and shouted ‘n the mate’s ear. He had to 
shout. The seas thundered past with a 
steady roar which was only punctuated by 
heavier seas in tremendous crashing impacts 
that made the ship quiver. A cold wet gale 
boomed in the saturated canvas, thrummed 
in the taut rigging, shrieked around house 
corners. 

“Captain Truefit disrated Snow for in- 
competence and sent him forward!” 

“TI suppose he’ll tell me when he gets 
ready,’ bawled Dick Buckley angrily. 

There was no pleasure in the prospect of 
making a Cape Horn passage short of 
watch officers; but even that had been 
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done, and could be done again. What irri- 
tated Buckley was hearing about it from a 
passenger. Why had the Old Man not told 
him when taking over the deck? But after 
all, a big part of a sailor’s duty lay in rising 
superior to circumstances, and this was 
nothing to get excited about. 

The skipper relieved the deck after mid- 
night, and made no comment, although he 
was fifteen minutes late. Buckley could 
not help asking after the second mate. 

“‘T have sent Snow for’ard, mister. I will 
stand my own watch,” Truefit snapped. 
“T keep no incompetent dogs about me.” 

It was said in an offensive tone, and for 
the whole watch below, the mate scarcely 
slept, made wakeful by the double anxiety 
of realizing that Truefit was as queer as any 
yarn had pictured him, and the dawning 
fear that his own good fortune promised to 
be'not so good. 

But Dick Buckley was a thorough sea- 
man. He meant to give no openings which 
might lead to trouble. He relieved the deck 
on the stroke of the bell, and gave his every 
thought to the ship. 

Forman was on deck later in the next 
day when Truefit relieved nearly an hour 
late. There had been no observations for 
two or three days; the ship was running be- 
fore the gale through intermittent flurries 
of snow and banks of drifting fog. Life lines 
were stretched fore and aft, and a man 
never moved along the main deck without 
their support. The weather was bitterly 
cold, and the men were in miserable case. 
They had seen the situation aft; Snow’s 
appearance among them proved that the 
discord among the afterguard was real. 
Snow himself was sore enough to fan any 
small flame of ill humor in the crew. And 
when Truefit appeared on deck an hour 
late and began to roar at the mate because 
the mainsail was not taken in, there was not 
much spirit left among them. 

“T left it because it was eight bells and 
stowing the mainsail is an all-hands job, 
sir,’ Buckley shouted. ‘‘I thought you 
would be up any minute.” He could not 
choke that little dig back. 

Forman appeared in the companion door. 
He always seemed to be somewhere near at 
hand lately. 

“Call all hands and do it now. If I have 
any more insolence from you I’ll send you 
after Snow! A sailor you call yourself!’ 
bellowed Truefit furiously. 

All his oily suavity had left him surpris- 
ingly. Just for an instant Buckley fought 
against a retort which would certainly have 
ruined him. Jean’s smiling face flashed 
across his mental vision. And also there 
whispered to him a small voice bidding him 
remember the tales he had heard. He was 
determined that no crazy shipmaster would 
ruin him with any help from his own slack 
tongue. He went forward himself, and 
roused out the tired men who had been but 
an hour below. 

“Shake a leg, m’lads, shake a leg,” he 
told them, going to each man in turn and 
waking him with a gentle shake. ‘All 
hands. Furl the mains’l. No job at all fora 
crowd of real sailormen like you. Tumble 
out, old sons. There’s grog after an all- 
hands job.” 

That stirred them. And Buckley be- 
lieved there would be grog. He had never 
been in a ship where that custom did not 
rule. It was a good old custom; and many 
a time off Cape Stiff a beaten and sullen 
crew had plunged once more into the bitter 
fight, urged by the certain prospect of 
warming, sustaining grog. Such a small 
thing when considered by men warm and 
full-fed, in the security of home and civiliza- 
tion; such a tremendous thing when held 
out to half-starved, half-frozen men in the 
gray bleakness of a cold gale, turned out 
from their sodden blankets to tackle, half 
asleep, the terrific labor of beating frozen 
canvas into submission while the ship 
foams through leaping seas and the spars 
reel fiendishly. A small thing; yet in such 
oe men will perform prodigies in the hope 
of it. 

Down in the swirl of water about the 
mainmast the men hauled on clewlines 
and buntlines, while Buckley himself eased 
up the main tack. That was the place of 
honor; the place of hazard. Then, with the 
great mass of canvas billowing up and for- 
ward from the yard like a balloon, while 
some men still hauled to confine it with the 
lines Buckley led the rest aloft, taking the 
place of a second mate since there was none 


in truth, stepping into the heavy bunt and 
striving to put enthusiasm into the men. 

‘All together now. Soon get her stowed. 
Somebody start Paddy Doyle,’ he shouted 
above the flogging of the sail. The men 
tugged desperately; but there was no song 
in them. Buckley clawed and dragged at 
the canvas with the strength of two men; 
and to keep the work going started the 
furling chantey himself: 


“We'll haul-ah! And furl-ah! 
And pay Paddy Doyle for his boots.” 


There was a response. The men did drag 
with a vim. Scattered here and there a voice 
joined in. 

“We'll heave ah! With a will-ah! 

And pay Paddy Doyle for his boots!” 


The tremendous labor was done. Buck- 
ley led the men aft, and salt lips were licked 
ey at sight of the steward at Truefit’s 
side. 

“What now?” snapped the skipper. He 
held a tumbler, which the steward filled 
from a bottle. 

“Ts there grog, sir? All-hands job.” 

“There is no grog in my ship, mister. 
Have the goodness to send the men for’ard. 
Steward, my medicine.” 


Long after the men had gone cursing for- 
ward, and Buckley had the poop to him- 
self, he fought with desperation against the 
impulse to open out upon Captain Truefit. 
That furling of the main course had eaten 
up the balance of his watch below. Now he 
was to face the stinging spray and the 
blinding night for another full four hours 
at least, even if Truefit relieved him punc- 
tually. How he had sent the men away, 
after having promised them grog, without 
resorting to bullying them, he would never 
quite understand. What he did understand 
was that he had made enemies of men who 
had hitherto believed him a right good 
chief mate. There was no doubt about 
Truefit’s medicine; little doubt concerning 
his sickness. Brandy covered both. 

Buckley would have minded less had not 
the passenger seemed so discerning. It was 
not very agreeable to have a passenger re- 
mark upon the frailties of one’s skipper. 
Forman was a trifle obtrusive, too, at 
times, with his offers of help. Even a pas- 
senger who could and did stand a full trick 
at the helm, asking no favor of weather, 
should not presume to suggest taking on 
the duties of watch officer. There was the 
time when, nearing the Horn, Buckley had 
been on deck through three full watches 
without relief. 

“T can take charge of a watch, Mr. Buck- 
ley,’ Forman said. He looked mighty 
anxious as he said it, as if troubled in his 
mind about the ship’s safety. “I went to 
sea in my youth. You can’t stand twenty- 
four-hour watches in this weather; and be- 
sides, you’re nearing the Horn.” 

“Mr. Forman,” Buckley had retorted to 
that, “‘I am able to keep watch for some 
time yet. And I am aware of the position 
of the ship. If Captain Truefit remains in- 
disposed longer than I can remain awake 
I'll take it upon myself to bring the second 
mate aft again. But you are only a pas- 
senger, sir, whatever may have been your 
experience.” 

Then, with the wind suddenly heading 
the ship when Cape Horn should have hove 
in sight, forcing her to tack to the south- 
ward, Buckley went to ask the Old Man if 
he could come up and see the situation for 
himself. Truefit bade him get to his duty, 
shouting through a locked door. Buckley 
asked permission to bring Snow aft again, 
pleading his own inability to stand an in- 
terminable watch. There was no answer to 
that, so Buckley went to get Snow. And 
Snow refused to head a watch. 

The mate set his teeth together and stuck 
out a grim jaw. All the tales he had heard 
in Melbourne must have been true. But if 
he could only keep his sanity it would take 
more than a mad shipmaster to make him 
follow those other chief mates into disgrace 
and professional oblivion. 

But after a ghastly night of fierce hazard 
among drift ice, when the ship was so beset 
that she was four times forced to tack in 
half a watch, with blinding snow on a freez- 
ing wind, when every time the gear clashed 
and the ship’s angle of heel was reversed 
Truefit came on deck to criticize only, re- 
turning to his snug stateroom immediately, 
Buckley’s cup of bitterness ran over. 


. 
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would hate himself forever and ever. He 
choked down a bitter lump, and heard For- 
man’s concluding words as in a daze: 
“Truefit’s gone crazy with brandy! He 
shot at me through the door. Won’t hear 
of changing the course.” 

Buckley threw out his hands impatiently. 
He needed none of those words. He glanced 
over the ice, and shivered. Some of the sea- 
men forward had caught sight of the berg 
with its smother of black dots which moved, 
and glanced aft curiously. They saw the 
mate hand the glasses back to the passenger 
and go to the wheel, motioning to the 
helmsman to put up the helm. They saw 
Mr. Forman cut a caper of jubilation as the 
ship swerved from her course and sped 
down wind. 

“Check in weather braces!’’ shouted 
Buckley harshly. ‘‘Boson, clear away the 
starboard boat and swing it out.” 

“Shall I get Snow aft again?’”? Forman 
suggested eagerly. His face was alight. He 
acted as if he had a keen personal interest 
in this decision of the mate’s. Buckley 
frowned. 

“Don’t interfere. I am doing this on my 
own responsibility. I will make my own 
decisions, then nobody else need suffer.” 

But Forman wore a quiet smile in spite 
of the snub. The ship plowed through the 
loose ice like a locomotive through snow, 
traveling fast toward the berg, quivering 
through every timber to the shock of im- 
pacting floes. And the figures on the berg 
stood up and waved frantically. One, un- 
mistakably a woman, fluttered a hand 
weakly, and collapsed again. Dick Buck- 
ley’s face was set and pallid. He watched 
the distance diminish. He knew that every 
fathom he went that way meant trouble 
for him, and trouble for the ship. Every 
foot of distance down there had to be 
wearily thrashed back through the ice to 
clear water far to the north. But he had to 
go through with it now, though he knew it 
meant the end of his career. Truefit could 
and would break him. It would be easy to 
convince any board of inquiry that the ship 
had been put in jeopardy, and that orders 
had been flatly disobeyed. 

‘Haul up both courses, and back the 
main yards!”’ he ordered presently. ‘Three 
men get into the boat and stand by to 
lower!”’ 

In a crashing uproar of canvas and ice 
the big ship was hove to and came to a reel- 
ing halt. Three men were in the boat, but 
no others made a move to join them. 

“Come, men!’’ shouted Buckley impa- 
tiently. “‘One more!” 

The men hung back. The trip was sheer 
hazard in a small boat, for the ice moved 
subtly, yet strongly enough to crush a boat 
like an eggshell. An uproar of another sort 
broke out in the saloon below, and Forman 
ran into the companionway with a smoth- 
ered oath. 

“Damn you for slackers! Come on then! 
Lower away smartly!’’ yelled the mate, 
leaping down the poop ladder and into the 
boat at the rail. ‘Lower! Shove off, there! 
Snow, look out he don’t fill away and’ leave 
us! Give way, men. One o’ you shove the 
ice clear with the boat hook!”’ 

The boat crashed into the ice, the two 
oars thrashed awkwardly. From the ship 
another pistol shot cracked out, and a bul- 
let chugged into the ice beside Buckley’s 
hand. A shout was heard too; a shout 
commanding men to swing the yards and 
fill away. 

“He’s goin’ to leave us!” cried an oars- 
man. 

“Give way!”’ snapped Buckley. 

The boat groaned in the grip of the ice. 
An oar cracked. It was replaced by an- 
other. Many shouts broke out on the ship. 

“The Old Man’s knocked the helmsman 
down!” the second oarsman muttered. 

“Pull!” gritted the mate. The boat was 
leaking. Water was over the bottom 
boards. The bowman thrust at the ice until 
he sweat. He had no time to look at the 
ship. But he kept up a running fire of 
querulous chatter to his two rowing mates, 
who were facing the ship. 
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““Can’t see nobody now,”’ the stroke oar 
said. 

“Pull away! 
Buckley. 

He could see every face now on the berg. 
There were ten men and 2 woman. And 
every face was alight with high hope. 
There were smiles on faces which had 
thinned almost beyond smiling. He had no 
thought for the ship. Little he cared 
whether she had left him or not, since he 
was to be broken anyhow. But there was a 
thrill to be had in those wan smiling faces. 
He ran the boat alongside the berg and 
tingled to his toes at the touch of those 
frozen hands. When he helped take the 
woman into the boat, and she smiled at him 
and swooned before he could put her down, 
he could almost imagine it was Jean smiling 
approvingly upon him. 

Then began the struggle back to the ship 
with the laden craft; the bailing; and the 


Only a little way!” said 


labor of handling oars in a crowd of help- | 


less creatures who collapsed as soon as they 
left the berg. But the ship had not moved. 
Queerly enough there was no purple and 
furious face at the rail to greet Dick Buck- 
ley with the news of his ruin. Willing men 
hoisted up the boat and helped the cast- 
aways aboard. Men were grinning who had 
scarcely smiled all the passage. And the 
mate, slowly ascending the ladder to the 
poop after seeing the boat secured, braced 
to stand whatever might come, was met by 
Mr. Forman, who gripped him by the hand. 
Captain Truefit was not in sight. 

“Good man!”’ Forman smiled. “ You’ll 
feel better now.”’ 

“T’ll tell you how I feel when I’ve seen 
the skipper,” retorted Buckley grimly. Mr. 
Snow stood beside the wheel. Men were at 
the braces. 
the companionway door. 

“Don’t bother the skipper,’ the pas- 
senger said. “I’ve locked him in his state- 
room.” 


“What!” gasped Dick. “You’ve what?” | 


“Taken away his pistol and shut him 
up. You will sail the ship home, and v 

Buckley laughed, shaking his head. 

“You may have a pull with the owner, 
Mr. Forman, but no pull is heavy enough 
to bring us through this. Don’t you know 
that what you’ve done amounts to mutiny? 
You'll go to jail, sir, whatever may happen 
to me.” 

Forman only shook his head. 

“T think not. You see, Buckley, I am the 
owner. I saw enough of the sea while fol- 
lowing it to want to wipe out a lot of faults 
when I came into some money. I had heard 
plenty about Truefit while I was a mate. I 
bought the Leander and came home in her 
to watch him. He’s finished. Now I’ll find 
another ship with a bad name, and go after 
the cause of that. It’s men, not ships, that 
earn the bad name, Mr. Buckley. But let’s 
get moving. You take command, and don’t 
worry about consequences. You’ll have a 
surprise for your Jean, but not the sorry 
surprise you expected. And call on me if 
you need another watch keeper. I had a 
good name for prompt reliefs when I was a 
mate.” 

Dick Buckley moved in a daze; but he 
managed to get the ship moving again, and 
the big courses were set for the long beat 
against the diminishing gale. Gradually, 
however, he recovered his balance, and by 
the time the main tack was boarded he was 
willing to accept his luck and enjoy it until 
the awakening came. Somehow he believed 
it might prove true after all. Anyway, it 
was a fine dream to have. 

“Mr. Snow! Set the main upper top- 
gallant sail!’’ he ordered briskly. 

Snow led the gang to the gear. And 
when all was ready, and the halyards were 
manned, a sanguine sailor with rising spirits 
struck up a song that had not been heard 
aboard the Leander for a long time. 


“She’s a bully fine ship and a bully fine crew, 
Way-hay, blow the man down! 
A bully fine mate and a good skipper too, 
Give us some time, we'll blow the man 
down!” 


Forman stopped the mate at | 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


“What do you mean by that?’”’ was the 
unexpectedly sharp cry from the younger 
man. 

“T mean all this rib-buzzin’,’”’ explained 

the frowning Buck, with a comprehensive 
hand wave about his brawny shoulders. 
“Tt’s considerable different wit’ you, bein’ 
a writin’ man. But with the ring lads, I’ve 
noticed, there’s just one thing puts a hearse 
plume on their fightin’ hopes—and that’s 
women.”’ 

“But I never let women come between 
me and my work,” averred Baran. “I 
don’t even think of them—when I’m busy.” 

“Neither do them ring boys I’m tellin’ 
you about—when they’re busy,” retorted 
Buck. “But a fighter ain’t always between 
the ropes. And it’s in a man’s off hours the 
frails get in their long shots. I used to give 
’em an eyeful myself in my younger day, 
and I’ve seen how they can soften you up 
when they swarm too close.” 

“But I don’t run after them,” cried 
Baran, abruptly ceasing his floor pacing. 
“T’ve a man’s work to do, and I want to do 
it in a man’s way. And I’ve never aspired 
to have them soften me up, as you put it.” 

“‘Mebbe not,” agreed the old trainer. 
“But you give ’em an eyeful, son, and they 
fall for you the same as they’d fall for a 
new welterweight. You get ’em about as 
easy as them movie actors do, and before 
you come out o’ the trance they’ve got your 
curls cut off. And when you’ve been over- 
handled by an army o’ ribs you’re sure 
pattin’ the sod over your fightin’ hopes.” 

Baran, at the moment, was thinking of 
what a gray-eyed girl had been saying to 
him only the day before. 

“But I’m no cake eater, Buck, and you 
know it. I hate those flabby cookie pushers 
as much as any real man does, and I don’t 
propose to be known as one.” 

“You mean, son, you want to keep fit 
and keep fightin’?”’ 

“T intend to do a man’s work in a man’s 
way,” repeated the author of The Pas- 
sionate Year. 

‘‘Well, if you’re askin’ me how to turn 
the trick, I’d say there was just one sure- 
fire move.” 

‘“What’s that?’’ demanded Baran. 

“Get married,’’ was the altogether un- 
expected reply. 

““Which impresses me as calamitously 
like trying to escape the frying pan by 
jumping into the fire,” cried the incredu- 
lous man of the pen. 

“Get married,’”’ repeated the stolid-eyed 
old trainer. “‘That’s the one short cut out 
o’ them man teasers’ claws. It’s what I’ve 
preached to ev’ry real boxer I ever tried 
to shape up for championship standin’. 
Don’t try doin’ arm work wit’ a baker’s 
dozen of ’em. But pick your winner and 
strap her to your back. Once she’s strapped 
there you’ve got your handsfree for fightin’. 
And what’s more, them love pirates just 
naturally fade away when they know there’s 
a female in possession.”’ 

Baran’s laugh was a slightly embittered 
one. 

“That sounds simple enough,” he con- 
tended, “but I’ve got to remember it’s 
mostly women who buy my books and 
keep the wolf from my door.” 

“‘Can’t they keep on buyin’ ’em?”’ in- 
quired the simple-minded Buck. 

“The ridiculous part of it is that we’re 
not such romantic figures to them, once 
we’re married,’’ objected the other. 

“Then I s’pose you're still sellin’ your- 
self about as much as you're sellin’ your 
stories,” prompted the old trainer. 

“No, I want my work to stand on its 
own feet. I intend to make it stand on its 
own feet,’’ was Baran’s impassioned reply. 
“T’m sick of all this skirt wrangling. And 
what’s more, I’m going to find out if there’s 
any he-man stuff left in my make-up—and 
I’m going to find out right now.” 

‘‘How’re you goin’ to crack that meaty 
nut o’ knowledge?”’ asked the somewhat 
perplexed Buck O’ Hara. 
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“I’m going to start taking horseback | — 


riding lessons tomorrow,’’ was the seem- 
ingly inapposite answer. 
“‘T’ve seen plenty o’ sissies poundin’ 


round in park saddles,’’ objected the other, 


his clouded eye following Baran as the lat- | 


ter tore a handful of pages from his en- 


gagement pad and flung them into his | 


waste-paper basket. 


“Well, there’s nothing saner than sun 


and air,’’ the young author unconsciously 
quoted. “‘And I’m going to get the talcum 
powder out of my system, even though I 
have to go down and work in a coal mine.” 

The ex-ring man rose ponderously to his 
feet. 

“‘That’s a good idee, son,’’ he conceded; 
“but there’s no call for tunnelin’ through 
the bowels o’ the earth to make sure you’re 
still man-size. What you seem to want is 
two or three months o’ rough goin’ in the 
neighborhood o’ rough men. 
brother Tim’s got a hoss ranch out on the 
tail end of Alberta. The old-time cowboy’s 
a has-been, of course, and the hoss wran- 
gler ain’t what he used to be. But Tim’s 
got a bunch o’ hard-boiled huskies out 
there and it would be mighty satisfyin’ to 
any man to know he could stand up beside 
that rough-and-ready gang o’ leather eat- 
ers. It’d sure send you home satisfied. 


And you wouldn’t stumble over a powder | 
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puff in three days o’ pinto ridin’. 


Baran took off his rose silk dressing gown 


and flung it over a fauteuil back. 

“T’ll do that,’” he said with sudden de- 
termination. 
pink-tea poppycock and go out there and 
get some faith in my manhood back.” 

‘““When’ll you be goin’?”’ inquired the 
round-eyed Buck O’Hara, as Baran stood 
beside the telephone on his desk, coldly 
ignoring the intermittent shrill of its call 
bell. 


“T’ll go,” proclaimed the new-fledged | 
‘“‘as soon as I can stick onto | 


misogynist, 
something with four legs.” 


“When I drop a line to Tim,” Buck | 


generously explained, “‘I naturally won’t 
say anything to let ’em suspect you’re a 
writin’ man.” 

“Thanks,” 
compressed. 

“You'll get a diff’rent slant on things 
out there,’’ added the old trainer as he be- 
gan slowly and methodically to dress. 

*‘T need to,” was Baran’s preoccupied 
retort, his frown deepening as the cat- 
footed Vyto approached him with a card 
in his hand. The author of The Passionate 
Year took this card from the impassive- 
eyed servant, morosely inspected the line 
scrawled above the name thereon engraved 
and tossed the oblong of pasteboard into 
his wastebasket. 

“Tell her I’m out,’’ was his curt com- 
mand—“‘out for all day!” 


retorted Baran, with his lips 
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ARAN, with his fixed and stubborn 

hunger to excel, worked-hard at his 
riding lessons. He jigged and teetered 
solemnly about a tanbark arena in the 
midst of fat youths on fat ponies and skinny 
young girls on adequately spavined ex- 
hunters. He endured the derisive smiles of 
uniformed governesses and condoned the 
ironic comments of an illiterate English 
instructor. He grew stiff in the muscles 
and crabbed in temper, wondering when he 
would learn to keep his hands off the pum- 
mel and his teeth from chattering. In the 
interim, it is true, he dined once with 
Glenna Van Gelder at the Ritz and lunched 
with her once at the Plaza and had tea with 
her once at the Crillon, where he referred 
gloomily to an impending migration to the 
West and quoted Browning and casually 
inquired if he might have one last ride to- 
gether with her. 

When Glenna agreed to meet him bright 
and early in the park Baran adorned him- 
self in a gardenia and his new English rid- 
ing togs and selected a spirited roan, which 
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was not slow in recognizing an amateur and 
in imparting small chills to the spine so 
resolutely pounding the new pigskin sad- 
dle. Baran’s smile was a forced one as he 
saw Glenna awaiting him on the bridle 
path beside a large and florid man on a 
black gelding. But the novice was able to 
keep his toes in and his shoulders back as 
he airily lifted a hand to raise his narrow- 
rimmed English bowler. At that move- 
ment, however, the roan saw the chance of 
a long and checkered lifetime. He sud- 
denly flung out a pointed nose, pirouetted, 
plunged forward, and stopped short, send- 
ing the uncomprehending Baran cascading 
over his head and galloping off along the 


| bridle path with the stirrups rattling 


against his ribs. Baran, emerging from his 
momentary coma, stared dully after that 
vanishing steed—stared after him with a 
soul more harrowed than the deeply har- 
rowed soil on which he sat. 

“So that’s your Valentino of the literary 
world!’’ observed the large and sunburned 
man on the black gelding. And Baran, as 
he arose and recovered his flattened bowler, 
heard the girl’s curt whisper, ‘‘Hush! He’ll 
hear you.”’ 

“Those human marshmallows ought to 
stick to their fudge boxes,’’ announced the 
mounted man, with his brief but contemp- 
tuous laugh. 

Baran’s color waned as he stepped closer 
to where Glenna Van Gelder sat with a 
quick but noncommittal light in her eyes. 

“Who’s that bull-necked bounder?”’ he 
slowly but distinctly inquired, with a head 
movement of such obvious scorn that it 
was the girl’s turn to lose a little of her 
color. 

“Why, this is Roddy Underwood, the 
captain of the Pleasant Brook polo team,” 
she said, with a laugh of forlornly anneal- 
ing softness. ‘‘Roddy’s the best rider on 
Long Island.” 

“His riding may be good, but his man- 
ners are rotten,’’ announced the rapt-eyed 
young man with the flattened bowler, and 
the challenge in that assertion was too ob- 
vious to be ignored. 

“Are you attempting to insult me?” de- 
manded the man on the black gelding. 

“T have insulted you,” proclaimed the 
impassioned Baran; ‘‘and if you weren’t 
a cad, you’d resent it.”’ 

The man called Roddy, flushing rosily, 
swung down from his horse. 

“T’m sorry, but I shall have to punch 
your nose for this,’’ he announced with an 
even-voiced sort of matter-of-factness. 

“T can’t share in your regrets,”’ cried the 
ecstatically irate man of letters. It was his 
chance, his belated chance, he remembered, 
as he tossed his new English riding coat to 
the ground, to show that he still had a re- 
deeming shadow of strength in his softness. 

They fought; they fought silently but 
viciously, in the midst of an ever-thickening 
are of spectators, who cheered when 
the lighter-bodied man’s adroit uppercut 
brought a sanguinary runnel down his heav- 
ier opponent’s chin. They cheered again 
when a businesslike short-arm jab sent the 
bigger man to the sod, from which he 
showed no immediate intention of arising. 

Baran’s jaw was set as he buttoned up 
his coat and dusted it off. His eye was hard 
as the girl on the tall horse moved a step 
or two closer to him. 

“You brute!” she said in a voice slightly 
tremulous with scorn. 

“Tsn’t that what you requested?” de- 
manded Baran, not without mockery in 
his own voice. His one regret, at the mo- 
ment, was that Buck O’Hara had not been 
present to witness a vicarious demonstra- 
tion of his technic. 

“*T didn’t ask for cheap heroics before an 
audience,” proclaimed the girl on the horse, 
with returning color. ‘‘And this policeman 
is probably coming to arrest you.” 

“Oh, no he isn’t,’’ was Baran’s indiffer- 
ent retort. ‘“‘That’s merely a park cop 
bringing my mount back.” 

“Tt’s horrible!”’ cried the girl, with the 
alternating light and shadow in her eyes. 

“Tt is for your friend Roddy,’”’ amended 
Baran, “‘who seems to be going home in a 
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taxi. Yes, officer, it’s my horse. He gave 
me a tumble, and you’ll oblige me by tak- 
ing this for your trouble. Now if you'll 
give me a leg up I'll attend to putting him 
in his place.” 

The wine of victory was running warm 
in Baran’s veins and he was not unconscious 
of the many eyes following his movements 
as he swung up into the saddle. But the 
insurrectionary roan, having sniffed his 
own aroma of victory that morning, was 
not in a mood for the disciplinary move- 
ments awaiting him. He swung about in a 
foreshortening circle, showed the white of 
a vicious eye and exploded into action. 

Baran never quite knew how it hap- 
pened. He never quite knew how or why he 
lost control, just as he never quite knew 
how to regain that lost control. But in one 
brief moment he realized he was mounted 
on a runaway horse that was so flagrantly 
violating all the known rules of the game 
that he was openly abjuring the bridle path 
and careening over greensward and flower 
beds and asphalted sidewalks and threat- 
ening to collide with marble monuments 
and swerving automobiles and a startled 
traffic policeman who signaled a stop that 
was as blithely disregarded as the admoni- 
tory whistle sent after the flying hoofs. 

It ‘was Glenna Van Gelder who was 
horsewoman enough to appreciate the full 
meaning of that flight. She could quite 
definitely foresee what would happen once 
that runaway tore into the Ramble or flung 
himself into the midst of the heavier tim- 
ber beyond the lake. So, without further 
loss of time, she bent low in the saddle and 
shot after him. There was speed in her 
mount and she wrung the last of it out of 
the hard-sinewed body that carried her like 
an arrow along lawn and road and garden 
ledge. She gained on the runaway, stride 
by stride, caught up with him, and forged 
far enough ahead to crowd the heaving 
shoulders with her booted leg, to seize the 
levering metal of the curb bit and choke the 
passion for flight out of the foam-flecked 
roan. 

They ended up, in fact, grotesquely close 
to a stone wall spangled with ivy, the four 
panting bodies locked even more gro- 
tesquely together. 

“Get down,’’ she commanded as she still 
held the curb-racked roan nose in chancery. 

“What did you do that for?’ was 
Baran’s indignant and altogether ungrate- 
ful demand. For the day, after all, was a 
shattered one. 

“Did you want that handsome head of 
yours smashed in?” she asked in a tone 
which did not add to Baran’s happiness. 

“T can take care of myself,” he said, with 
a tremor in his voice. 

“You've given every evidence of it,’’ was 
her ironic retort as she surrendered the 
quivering roan to the mounted policeman 
who had come cantering up. ‘Are you all 
right?” 

“Of course I’m all right,’’ was the un- 
gracious reply. 

She studied him with a narrowing eye. 
But a smile eventually eclipsed the trian- 
gular frown between her level brows. 

“You’re as transparent as a child,’’ she 
said, stabbing him with her look of pity. 

“Thanks for your continued candor,” he 
countered, trying to keep the tremble out 
of his voice. 

“Where are you going from here?” she 
asked, with the enigmatic smile still about 
her lips. 

“Where am I going from here?”’ he re- 
peated, taking a deep breath. “I’m going 
where I can live my own life without being 
interfered with by women.” 

“That has every appearance of involving 
a journey of considerable length,’’ she re- 
torted, growing soberer as she stared down 
at him. 

“Tt will be some distance,’ averred 
Baran. 

“That sounds like the great open spaces 
you were talking about,” she ventured, 
with a meditative light in her eyes. ‘Are 
you really going West?’ 

“As soon as I can get there,” was his em- 
bittered reply. 
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(Continued on Page 6 
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| Ever since the new good Maxwell startled the country with 
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And that broke the ice for the tenderfoot. 
So, instead of being ducked in the horse 
trough and tossed in a blanket and having 
his shoes shot at, as he had half expected, 
Baran was voted a regular fellow and wel- 
comed as a break in the monotony of mod- 
ern horse-wrangling life. And Baran, when 
he had digested his shock, began to like 
that life. He liked the invigorating prairie 


_/ | air and the sense of space and the wine glow 
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| on the evening Rockies. He liked the old 


clothes and the sixteen hours a day in the 
open and the bunk-house banter and the 
wind-darkened faces of the men he worked 
with. He liked the smell of tobacco and the 
tall yarns about the chuck-wagon fire and 
the soul-satisfying solitude that enveloped 
them when they journeyed far up into the 
hills to round up the strays. He liked the 
feel of a sinewy cayuse under him, when he 
had finally learned to ride, and could even 
‘“‘rassle’’ an occasional outlaw; and he liked 
the release from those clouding mental 
worries that had really been making him 
old before his time. It seemed like a con- 
valescence after fever, a Valhalla of peace 
after battle. For the first time in his life he 
wasn’t trying to get somewhere. He was 
merely existing, living for the day and what 
it brought him. Instead of shining, he 
asked to remain submerged. Instead ‘of 
making an impression, he was quietly ab- 
sorbing the impressions of others. And he 
began to see the West in a new light, a light 
that never shone from the pages of the 
penny-a-liners who cheapened its coloring 
and sensationalized its character. Some 
day, he began to feel, he would sit down 
and put that newer vision into words. 

Not too quickly, of course, for his carpe- 
diem mood still clung to him and he still 
secretly luxuriated in his escape from a 
something which he remained too listless 
to define. ‘‘C’est la vie!’’ he merely said 
every morning when he rolled out of his 
bunk and blinked at the sun on the Rockies 
and confronted a brand-new day as bright 
as a freshly minted penny. ‘‘C’est la vie!”’ 
he would indolently repeat as he loped 
homeward along the evening trail and 
spotted the ranch lights and once more 
heard the robust laughter of the men. 
Women no longer figured in his life. The 
giant Swede girl at the road house, it was 
true, always gave him the undercut from 
the counter steak and the widest slab of 
coconut pie, and the young horse wranglers 
shyly ragged him about that unrelished 
Amazonian conquest. The plump wife of an 
itinerant medicine seller had made sheep’s 
eyes at him and driven him up into the 
Phantom River territory until her de- 
parture. But women no longer played an 
active part in his scheme of things. He was 
no longer a human marshmallow. Hewasa 
man among men. 

To the huskies about him he was no 
longer known as Mr. Bowerman, but al- 
ways now as the Bowery Boy. And he kept 
telling himself that he was happy—as happy 
as the day was long. 

And perhaps he was. Yet when he finally 
rode into Calgary he wired an order to the 
effete East instructing that violets and 
orchids be delivered to a certain Fifth Ave- 
nue house with two sandstone griffins sur- 
mounting its step balustrades. And when 
in the picture supplement of a ten-day-old 
city paper he stumbled across a photograph 
of Glenna Van Gelder watching a tennis 
match at Newport he surreptitiously tore 
off the page corner bearing this spirited im- 
print and carried it about in the pocket of 
his sweat-stained khaki: shirt. And still 
later, when the reluctant northern prairie 
roses were at their best, he furtively gath- 
ered enough to fill a cigar box and even 
more furtively mailed them to the woman 
who had forever passed out of his life. That, 
obviously, was his way of remembering to 
forget. But a new unrest crept through him 
when he read, a few weeks later, that Mr. 
Gerald Van Gelder and his family, after a 
week at Lake Louise on their way home 
from Honolulu, had moved on to Emerald 
| Lake and that the well-known local aviator, 
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ex-Captain Casey Brown, had safely carried 


you’ll excuse me for plain speakin’. 
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Mr. Van Gelder and his daughter from the 
Yoho Valley camp back to Banff. 

Baran, after reperusing that item, sat 
longer than usual on the bunk-house stoop, 


watching the wine glow on the darkening . 
In the days that followed he’ 


Rockies. 
talked less and less with the light-hearted 
wranglers about him and lost a little of the 


earlier careless ring out of his laughter. The 


stalwart Tim O’Hara secretly suspected 


him of being homesick and switched him to. 


the more diverting occupation of slaughter- 
ing and dressing the beef for ranch con- 
sumption, and when Baran accepted this 
sanguinary task without protest the old 
rancher was plainly puzzled. j 

“What ’re you sufferin’ from, cabal- 
lero?”’ he finally found the courage to in- 
quire, one day when they were alone on the 
range. 

‘Oh, I’m coming on fine,’’ protested the 
dolorous tenderfoot. 

“You sure are,” acknowledged O’Hara. 
“But what ’re you worryin’ over? ’Tain’t 
a woman, is it?”’ 

“T’ve seen all I want to of women,” 
averred the morose-eyed Baran. 

Tim O’Hara’s whistle was low and eluci- 
datory. , 

**So that’s the lay o’ the land!” he rumi- 
nated aloud. ‘‘Jus’ sufferin’ from a over- 
dose o’ petticoat! D’you ever hear, boy, 
that the best medicine for that sickness is a 
hair from the back o’ the dog that bit you? 
In other words, comrado, when one grows 
cold, jus’ rustle on to another. And they 
tell me it’s sure surprisin’ how they all size 
up alike in the long run.” 

“T intend to live without ’em,’’ was 
Baran’s embittered cry. 

“Kin you?”’ demanded the old rancher. 

“Why shouldn’t I?” challenged the 
other. 

“Because you ain’t built that way, if 
You 
may not be as young as you look, but 
you’re still young enough lookin’ to make 
7?em want to mother you. You ain’t as 
ethereal as you look, either, but you’re still 
ethereal lookin’ enough to make ’em want 
to talk to you about your soul. And 
wimmen, I’ve noticed, is always set for 
trouble when they get talkin’ about souls.” 

““You seem to know considerable about 
the sex,’’ was Baran’s self-defensive parry. 

“T’ve buried two wives,’’ said the rubi- 
cund old widower beside him. ‘‘ And there’s 
times when I feel so tired 0’ Chink-cooked 
grub that I could get mea third. Take all 
these boys o’ mine. They ain’t livin’. 
They’re only campin’ out. They don’t 
know it, but they’re all achin’ to be 
woman-handled. They’re jus’ bivouackin’ 
out here until the wakin’ impulse o’ Nature 
sends ’em pirootin’ round for the sight of a 
petticoat. And next week I’m a-goin’ to 
show you what a handful o’ females can do 
to them young huskies. They’re so skirt- 
hungry without knowin’ it you’ll see ’em go 
stampedin’ round this lone prairie like a 
bunch o’ two-year-old colts.” 

Baran’s frown deepened. 

“T don’t quite understand about this 
handful of females,’’ prompted the young 
misogynist. 

“You will when the boys come in tomor- 
row night,’’ was the cryptic retort. 

*“You’re not having women brought out 
to this ranch?’’ demanded Baran with a 
startled eye. 

“‘T lost my influence over the fair sex 
when I lost my youthful figger,”’ protested 
the old ranch owner. ‘‘It ain’t my enter- 
prise. It’s none 0’ my doin’s.”’ 

“Then whose is it?’’ challenged the 
troubled youth. 

“‘T ain’t just sure who the ringmaster o’ 
that particular circus is. But they’ve sure 
got the band wagon well packed with fe- 
male beauty. And you’ll understand con- 
siderable more about ’em after I’ve made 
my little speech to them leather-eatin’ 
buckaroos 0’ mine.” 

“Do you mean that women are coming 
to this ranch?’’ was the sudden challenge 
which Baran bit out, and that question 
took on the nature of an ultimatum which 
Tim O’Hara seemed reluctant to face. 


_ these untainted acres. Butt} 


‘work around this out 


“Are you that scart 0’ ¢ 
porized the older man. 
“T want to know the tr}: 
the younger man, “before T } 
“Well, breathe easier 
ladies is goin’ to park th 


o’ them advancin’ on the 
hills, and it’s easy bett in 


sketchy until their depa 
“T’d be obliged,” sai 


aboveboard in this matt 
‘My skirts,”’ annou 
O’Hara, “‘is clean as th 
not in hidin’ and I’ve n 
I know is that a movin 
comin’ up into Big Val 
they call The Cattle Kin 
to camp over in Simon 
shootin’ is finished. The 
twenty Red River carts 
and they’re bringin’ sey 
prairie schooners up fre 
rodeo and they’re aimi 
attack on the early se 
ford Phantom River, o 
ond ridge.’”. a 
“That doesn’t mean wi 
on their cheap fireworks,” p 
“No,” admitted O’H 
sarily. But this man Zbys 
doggin’ the outfit throug] 
movements in the maki 
tells me he can’t get Indians’ 
attack on the cart train. " 
authorities won’t let the res 
loose and the breeds is a 
grain or gettin’ their beans 
day as camp guides. So I’ 
bird Zbyszko to borrow my 
redskin réles. At least, or 
to wear Blackfoot war |] 
other half is to be cow-pu 
pants, and they’re to sli 
day for shootin’ blanks at € 
eventually savin’ the h 
scalpin’ knife.” z 
“Well, you can coun 
nounced the morose-eyed 
the refinements of the bu 
“That fits in most satisfactly 
the old ranch owner, “for 
mine’ll sure feel above men 
they get consortin’ with citye 
I’ve promised to keep that niv 
fresh meat as long as the shot 
and I reckoned from the firsy 
no woman’s man.” b 
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“You reckoned right,” wai 

retort. 
Vv 
Tim O’HARA was not mti 

the spectacular effects of ii 
announcement. When, the Il 
ning, he lined up his ranch hid 
explained the calamity that/a 
befall them, the anchorites | | 
outfit boiled up and buble 

“Ki-yi!”’ yodeled the you 
Charley from the back row, 1 
yi-i-i-i-i!’’ prolongingly ech 
Hair-Oil Andy as he execu 
the prairie sod. 

“Save them war cries for wk 
admonished O’Hara, ‘‘for thi|t 
is goin’ to be the biggest prait ! 
old Louis Riel bust loose. Al 
you boys is goin’ to be redskil: 
you picks a white girl and abu 

“Skookum!’’ shouted a 
Saskatchewan Kid. 

“‘T had a look over the outf’ 
O’Hara, ‘‘and the queen be 
blonde known to the fillum wed 
Sherwin. She’s a eye-opener t 
outside o’ her, there’s sixteer3' 
women in that troupe and th 
professional beauties. They’ 
trustin’ enough to make you }} 
starry eyes until the spring 
sprout again. Do you all go’ 

“We sure do!’’ was the u 
swer. And that decision was)! 
febrile period of tubbing an 
slicking up and rubbing dow!° 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
torn raiment and barbering one another’s 


| hair, of currycombing pintos and polishing 


leather and making the outlaw of the 
Northern range presentable to the eye of 
the fair. 

An hour after sunup, the next day, the 
hegira began. The one unseemly factor in 
that flurried and flashing company was the 
Bowery Boy, who brought up the rear in a 
battered Bain wagon loaded with quartered 
beef and two barrels of drinking water for 
the new camp in the upper valley. Baran 
obviously got no joy out of that enterprise 
and had made no effort either to embellish 
the cavalcade or enliven the adventure. His 
eye was morose and his sweat-stained khaki 
was maculated with beef blood. There was 
dust on his spattered hat and disdain in 
his smile as they swung down on the little 
tented colony in a crook of the Phantom. 

The aldermanic director in the incon- 
gruous sports shirt and polished leather 
leggings cast a skeptical eye over that in- 
vading army. 

“Aren’t they dears?’’ murmured a very 
youthful actress with a make-up box on her 
knee. 

“Dears!’’ ejaculated Zbyszko as he sur- 
veyed the semicircle of hand-laundered 
ranchmen waiting, meek and embarrassed, 
on their mounts. ‘‘They look more like a 
plate of sugar-coated lady fingers than a 
platoon of wild-and-woollies for a western. 
They’re about as fine a bunch of tea bis- 
cuits as ever put cow tallow on their bangs.” 
His wandering eye caught sight of Baran 
sullenly unloading his beef. ‘“‘About the 
one bird with the bark on is that surly- 
eyed rope slinger unloading our dinner 
roasts for us. He’s the only screen figure in 
the collection, but I’ll bet my last dollar 
he’s got a bottle of Florida water in his 
shirt pocket!” 

“Call him over here,”’ said Miss Sherwin, 
with a safety pin between her lips as she 
adjusted the voluminous flounces of an 
earlier and simpler century about her hips. 

Zbyszko did so. When that director’s re- 
peated call elicited no response he strode 
slowly over to the self-immured figure be- 
side the tailboard of the Bain wagon. 

“Do you belong to the Bar-M outfit?” 
demanded Zbyszko. 

“T do,” was Baran’s answer. 

“And you're in this picture?” 

“Not if I know it,’”’ was the unneces- 
sarily acid retort. 

“Why aren’t you?” challenged the offi- 
cer of the day. 

“Because I prefer being out of it,’’ said 
Baran, letting his gaze lock with that of the 
aldermanic figure in the sports shit; and 
in the end that figure turned on its indig- 
nant heel and walked back to a camp chair. 

“Did you say the King of Siam was with 
us today?’’ was the deliberately insolent 
question which Zbyszko called out to the 
meditative-eyed Charlot Sherwin. 

Baran, appreciating the significance of 
that remark, felt the familiar old feral flash 
go through his body. The tan of his cheeks 
blanched a trifle as he walked slowly over 
to the plump-necked man in the polished 
leggings. 

It was Charlot Sherwin, and Charlot 
Sherwin alone, who seemed to realize the 
meaning of that advance. She peremptorily 
pushed her maid aside, and with the 
promptitude of an emancipated spirit and 
a career ‘frequently calling for quick de- 
cisions, arrested Baran by flinging her 
stately arms about his startled person. 

“Don’t you dare to pull any of that 
rough-house around this location!’’ was 
the imperial edict as she determinedly held 
him back. 

“T’ve something to say to that cur,” 
cried the struggling Baran, trying to shake 
himself free from those regal but ignomin- 
ious arms. 

“How dare you manhandle me like 
that?’’ demanded the somewhat breathless 
Charlot. 

“Then take your hands off me,”’ coun- 
tered the equally breathless misogynist. 

“Not until you promise not to hold up 
this picture with any of this fool-headed 
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fighting, you idiotic, fire-eating, bullying, 
beautiful brown-eyed Apollo of a butcher!’’ 
said Charlot in an odd diminuendo of anger 
as her narrowing eyes studied the weath- 
ered but classic features so close to her own. 
And Baran’s color returned with interest as 
he heard the ripple of envious laughter that 
ran through the mounted ranks behind him. 
And the preoccupied Zbyszko, he also no- 
ticed, was already on the other side of the 
camp haranguing a trio of cameramen as 
they piled their equipment into a dusty 
touring car. - 

“You’re not giving me any particular 
thrill by this, you know,”’ Baran was brutal 
enough to say as he fought free of the cling- 
ing arms. 

“T’m not thinking of you,’’ shot back the 
lady. ‘I’m thinking of my picture. And 
there’s been enough time lost on this polar 
excursion without staging prize fights with 
my director. And I’m sorry about this, for 
you look intelligent.” 

Baran’s pulse was once more normal. 

“T’m equally sorry that I’ve had to 
choose such an odd way of proving it,” he 
said, with his ineradicable tinge of irony. 

The large and luminous eyes studying his 
face became more ruminative. 

“You don’t like me?” she said in a soft- 
ened voice. 

“You're as beautiful as the evening 
star,’”’ acknowledged Baran as he gently 
pulled his sleeve flap from between her slen- 
der fingers. ‘“‘But I’ve got two heifers to 
slaughter before noon, ma’am, and I must 
be getting back to my ranch work.” 

“Pig!’? murmured Charlot Sherwin as 
Baran climbed up in his wagon box. “Pig!” 
she repeated as she heard Zbyszko’s author- 
itative voice call out, “Get these colt 
rustlers into their war paint, Gibbie, and 
swing the outfit down to the river bend. 
We’ve got some real Remington light here 
and I want flat shadows for this shooting.” 

Baran, with a ridiculous load about his 
heart, teamed his lonely way back to the 
lonely Bar-M ranch, where he cursed him- 
self as a combination of stupidity and con- 
ceit. He thought a great deal about the 
city, in the untoward quietness of the 
corral and house yard, and remembered 
that the summer-end tides of traffic would 
once more be turning toward a minareted 
triangle between two mighty rivers. It 
even made him a bit homesick. And his eye 
was a lackluster one when he looked up to 
see the Saskatchewan Kid loping home- 
ward on a mottled cayuse. 

“The main push over there,”” announced 
the Kid, “has just woke up to the fact that 
our little old Phantom River ain’t wide 
enough and deep enough for a water battle. 
So instead of having his big scene at the 
ford, he’s going to make it a zareba fight 
up on the plateau and burn up the whole 
outfit. They’ve got to have a drum of gaso- 
line to pep up that conflagration. So Big 
Tim says for you to team over a drum 
pronto, and also take along six dozen eggs 
for the commissariat.”’ 

“For the what?”’ snapped Baran. 

“Six dozen eggs for our little white 
chickens,’”’ replied the light-hearted Kid. 

““You’re welcome to ’em,” said Baran as 
his listless eye rested for the first time on 
the mounted messenger. “But what’s that 
funny stuff you’ve got daubed all over your 
face?”’ 

“That’s war paint,’”’ explained the Kid. 
“Put on by a soft-fingered little peach 
who’s promised to go pinto ridin’ with me 
after the show. You see,” he said as he 
wheeled about, ‘‘I’m a Piute on the war- 
path, I am, and before sundown I’m a-going 
to scalp six white women!” 

Baran watched him as he loped off and 
disappeared over the rolling range. Then 


with the help of Lung-Wu, the Chink cook, ° 


he rolled the gasoline drum into the Bain 
wagon, hitched up his team and listlessly 
headed for the Phantom River. 

When he stopped on a hogback and 
looked down at the busy scene at the upper 
river bend he felt like a truant staring down 
at a crowded school yard. It was all play, 
foolish and futile play, in which he could 
have no part. Yet the players themselves, 
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to bring that blazing Juggerrut’ 
and if an effort like that fail’, © 
would be lost. So he decide to 
close beside the covered wagg 4! 
way get aboard, for he was | 
the discovery that the won! 
stood with the reins in her h: 
somewhere under that blazi 
he could no longer see her. 
he balanced on the edge of f W! 
with the commingling roar 0 ig 
in his ears, that she had Ail 
fright. But, whatever happied, 
get her out of there, he said w! 4 
of protest as he caught the rns 
smell from the careening furr’e 
get her out of there, he re 
(Continued on Pag 
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Pakard Six and 
Pa:ard Eight both 
arc‘urnished in ten 
bo types, four open 
an six enclosed. A 
libal monthly pay- 
me plan makes pos- 
sib the immediate en- 
joy ent of a Packard, 
pu rasing out of in- 
cor | instead of capital 
ov 
TI Packard Eight 
Spt Model is shown 
ab &€—$3900 at Detroit 
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E GHT | 


It is now just one month since I took 
delivery of my Packard Eight and I am 
delighted not only with its beauty, but 
with the exclusive features which I have 
found in it. 


It is evident that my comfort, mental 
as well as physical, has been well pro- 
vided for. 


Now, for the first time, I know that my 
car will be lubricated completely and 
perfectly, and that I may use low pressure 
tires with safety and ease of steering. 


Along with my other pleasures, think of 
the joy of knowing that my motor’s oil 


From the diary of any Packard owner 


need be changed only four times a year, 
being constantly and thoroughly purified 
during the motor’s operation. 


And then to find that the many chassis 
points requiring regular attention, 45 in 
all, may be bathed in oil once each day 
in less than one second of time. 


My Packard Eight affords everything in 
grace and beauty, in comfort and in 
performance, and a continuity of service 
with complete freedom from mechanical 
annoyances. 


What more could anyone ask in a 
motor car? 


PAC KAR D 
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THE FUTURE OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY-Thomas R Marshall 
CARELESS SCIENTISTS~J. Sidney Cates. PLAY BALL-J, Howard Berry 


For six months _ 
the circulation of 


‘Ihe COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


has been growing 
steadily. Net paid 
figures show: 


Oct. 4, 1924—775,000 
Nov. 1,—790,000 
Dec.6,—800,000 
Jan. 3, 1925—814,000 
Feb. 7,—818,000 


Advertising and sales managers will find the reason for this con- 
stantly upward tendency in such articles as ‘“The Future of the 
Democratic Party,’ by Thomas R. Marshall: “Careless Scien- 
tists,’” by J. Sidney Cates; and ‘“The Health of the Country 
Child,” by Dr. Louise Stanley—in the issue dated May 2. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
made the flying leap from wagon to wagon 
and caught up the trailing double reins 
and swung them in a loop about the heavy 
hub of the fore wheel. 

He had seen that done before, as a boy, 
on his uncle’s farm in Ohio, when a hired 
man had run over a wasp’s nest and had 
brought his harried team to a stop by turn- 
ing the wheel hub into a windlass. It gave 
a drag on the tightening reins that had to 
be respected or jawbones were torn loose. 
And Baran saw it work, in this case, as the 
leaders reared and wheeled to ease that 
agonizing pull on the slavered bits. 

Baran didn’t even wait to see them stop, 
for the tilting wagon was already on the 
brink of the river-cut bank. His intention 
was to catch up the unconscious woman in 
his arms and with her drop over the tail 
board of the wagon. But before he could 
seize the inert, flounced figure and spring 
free of the coiling flames the off wheels cut 
through the sod lip, leaving the wagon half 
on its beam end as the leaders fought and 
kicked themselves free. The pole team, 
however, had no such luck. For when the 
flaming mass settled lower and rolled pon- 
derously over the cut-bank edge they went 
struggling and screaming with it. But even 
before the ponderous thing could turn on 
its back, like a bear fighting bees, Baran, 
with the flounced figure in his arms, leaped 
clear of the charred frame. He and the 
woman he held went down the steep slope 
in a smother of dust, rolling over and over 
as they went. He still held her as they were 
catapulted into cold green water that took 
the crawling embers from his clothing and 
the sting of smoke from his nostrils. He was 
still holding her, in fact, when they found 
him fifteen minutes later, lying on a gravel 
bar with one leg trailing in the glacial-green 
water and a rather wintry smile of triumph 
on his heat-scorched face. 

“Are you all right?’”’ Tim O’Hara asked 
of Baran, once Charlot Sherwin had been 
lifted up to dry land and wrapped in 
blankets and given enough brandy to make 
her protest they were burning her throat out. 

“Yes, I sure am!” proclaimed Baran. 
“For I know I’ve got a streak of he man, 
after all!” 
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DRAWN BY ART YOUNG 


The Skeptic: 


Jay 
“Then let’s get you out of tis? 
massive ranchman as he laid an 
smoke-smudged hero. 
“You'll have to go a bit eas.” 
Baran in a singularly thin yoo, 
“Why?” asked O’Hara, s1 | 
the water-soaked Bowery Bo; 
“Because I’m afraid I’ve)r¢ 
right leg of mine,” he explairj, 
to say it casually. But that, 
souciance was not a huge suceis, { 
when they moved him, fainte|q 


-—s 


When the doctor from Caliry 
ished his work—and it was ncgo 
he had expected, for it was ; 
fracture, necessitating comple) a 
and a merciless amount of tigi 
the padded table end—Baran \q] 
his eyes and stared up into a)ai 
bled gray eyes that were not |sy 
So he rested for a ponderable set, 
and once more studied thosé'ay 
mysterious gray eyes that ill 
above him. | 

And then he understood. 

“How did you get here’) } 
asked. 

“‘T came on wings,’’ was thew 
ing answer. i 

“On wings?’ echoed the iid 
on the bed. 

“Casey Brown brought me|yw, 
Van Gelder’s quiet-voiced aiw 
you mustn’t talk.” 

“Then you know what h 
asked. 

“Of course I know,”’ she axn 
“That’s why I came.” 

“What made you come?” } d 
ignoring her signal for quietris. 

“To keep you from big 
handled,” she said, with a sille 


-no trace of mockery in it; [fr 


woman-handled by anybody ut 
It took an effort for Baran tlift 
It even made him wince. But di 
to matter. | 
“Hi, there! Is that whaiyo 
ordered?’’ cried the startled/in 
as he stepped into the roomin¢ 
totally unexplained lady wh 
locked about the Bowery Bo; 


Rooster—‘‘That's Right! Stand There Like a Fool! I Supposi¥® 
I Don't Know a Hawk When I See One”"’ 
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AMPION NATIONAL CHANGE WEEK, MAY 3 To 9 


Put in a New Set 
(of Champions 


Within two years you will be changing spark plugs 
as regularly—but not as often, of course—as you 


change crank-case oil now. 


You will put in a new set of spark plugs 
about every 8,000 miles, or at least once 
a year, because you will have found that 
it is genuine economy. 


Thousands of motorists have already 
learned this, and are installing new 
Champions each year. The movement 


is rapidly spreading farther every day. 


Next week, more than 95,000 equip- 
ment dealers will assist the swing toward 
greater economy with a special Cham- 


_ pion Spark Plug week. 


Begin now, with a new set of Champions, 
to give your engine a real chance to de- 
liver its full power, pick-up and efficiency. 


Not even Champions—as superior as 
they are—can go on giving 100 per cent 
service indefinitely. 


With a new set of Champions, you see all 
the difference in the world. Put in a 
set yourself next week. Get genuine 
Champions, with the exclusive double- 
ribbed sillimanite core and the special 
electrodes. 


The seven Champion types provide a correctly designed spark plug for every engine. Champion X for Fords is 60 
cents. Blue Box for ali other cars, 75 cents. (Canadian prices 80 and 90 cents.) Champions are fully guaranteed. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Ltd. Windsor, Ontario 


CHAMPION 


Dependable tor 


Evexs Engine 
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Send the Coupon 


film coat. 
knowing it.. 
find out. 


Maybe your teeth 


Maybe your teeth are gloriously clear, 
Thousands have gleaming wonderful teeth without 
. you may be one. 
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simply clouded with a 


Make this remarkable test and 


are gloriously clear 


—simply clouded with a film coat 


Find out by making this unique test. Thousands who 
go through life wishing for beautiful teeth already have 
them ... yet never reveal them—or know they have them! 


HOUSANDS of people unconsciously 

handicap themselves in domestic and 
social life with cloudy teeth—adsolutely 
without reason. 


Scientists now prove that most people 
have pretty, clear teeth. And that dingy, 
dull teeth simply indicate a condition 
that can easily be corrected. 


You may be one of those people. 
Have really charming teeth and yet not 
know it. 


Now a test is being offered which will 
enable you to find out. The coupon 
brings it without charge. So it is folly 
not to make it. 


Its simply a film—a stubborn 
film that you can easily remove 
Run your tongue across your teeth. You 
will feel a film. A film that absorbs 
discolorations and hides the natural color 
and luster of your teeth. 


Many former methods failed in success- 
fully combating that film. That is why, 
regardless of all the care you take now, 


your teeth remain ‘‘off color,” dingy 
looking, unattractive. 
Remove it, and you, like millions 


before you, will be surprised to find 
that your own teeth are as pretty as 
anyone’s, 


What it is—how it invites tooth 

troubles and decay 
Modern dental practice urges the con- 
stant fighting of that film. Urges it on 
grounds of beauty and, more impor- 
tantly, on health. For it is charged’ with 
most tooth troubles of today. 


It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It holds food substance 
which ferments and causes acid. ‘In 
contact with teeth, this acid fosters 
decay. 


Germs by the millions breed in it and 
multiply. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 


So that the same film. that hides your 
pretty teeth is too often the great enemy 
of healthy, sound'teeth—an ever-present 
danger in your mouth. 


You must remove it three times daily. 
It is ever forming, ever present. Prepara- 
tions not designed to combat that film are 
inadequate. Harsh, gritty substances are 
dangerous to enamel. 


New methods that supplant old 


Now modern science has discovered new 
and radically different methods. A den- 
tifrice called Pepsodent —different in for- 
mula, action and effect from any you 
have ever known. > 


Its action is to curdle that film. Then 
harmlessly to remove it—a new way that 
is changing the tooth cleansing habits of 
the world. 


Make this test 


To millions this new way has proved the 
folly of having ugly teeth. The folly of 
inviting tooth troubles and the poor 
health that results. 


It will give you the lustrous teeth you 
want—quickly. 


Results will surprise you. Mail the 
coupon now. Won't you at least try this 
new method which veal s leading dental 
authorities now urge? 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 
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Mail this for 


FRE 10-Day Tube 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 579, 1104 S. Wabash Ave, 
Chicago, Il, U. 
Send to: 
INGUIN. MRR NT Tie sc ducpscei vests sncsscvecinciecsesevecscoscecz 
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The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World’s Dental Authority 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


him that the capitalist from Chattanooga 
was due on the morning train Wednesday. 
And when.the train rolled under the mas- 
sive shed of the Terminal Station, Freddy 
greeted Mr. Beezum, but in a corner of the 
colored waiting room Nathaniel was watch- 
ing. 

Nathaniel was a keen judge of human 
nature and human beings. And he was a 
meticulous proceeder. He knew that this 
was a golden opportunity provided he 
could take advantage of it, and he was 
minded to have every particle of obtainable 
information in order to make more certain 
his avenue of approach. 

Magnolius Beezum had not been gifted 
by nature. He was rather inclined to ema- 
ciation,. and his features were amazingly 
small. But he was a sprightly little fellow 
who sported a garb which rivaled the robes 
of the late Mr. Solomon. The carnation in 
his buttonhole and a pair of spats betrayed 
him to Nathaniel. 

“Stuck on hisse’f,’ murmured Mr. 
Grump. “An’ men which is crazy about 
their selves is easy pickin’s.” 

Later Nathaniel again visited the foun- 
tainhead of all information concerning 
doings in Birmingham’s dusky set. Sis 
Callie was rather inclined to be sniffy. 

“Shuh! Fum all the airs he puts on you’d 
think he was twenty yeahs ol’ instead of 
fifty. Prancin’ aroun’ like he does—an’ 
wantin’ to know is there a dance in town! 
Some fellers never know that time don’t 
stan’ still.” 

‘Kind of cocky, eh?” 


“Man! You ain’t stahted talkin’ hen 


you says that. Fust thing he wanted to 
know after askin’ about dances was this 
heah pageant. An’ ’tween you an’ me, 
Mistuh Grump, about the most thing he 
was impressed about concernin’ Brother 
Wender was that Freddy was gwine be a 
knight in that there pageant.” 

“Where is Mistuh Beezum at now?” 

‘Lookin’ over the grocery business with 
Freddy. That is, if he ain’t met some gal 
an’ gone joy-ridin’. Ol’ stuck-up fool!” 

This was all grist to Nathaniel’s mill. At 
three o’clock that afternoon he ascertained 
that Freddy was at his store, and immedi- 
ately made his way to Sis Callie’s. Yes, Mr. 
Beezum was in, and Nathaniel knocked at 
the gentleman’s door. 


He was admitted by Beezum himself, 


swathed gloriously in an orange and laven- 
der dressing gown. Nathaniel drove 
straight for the achillean tendon. 

“Well, tickle my tongue!”’ he ejaculated. 
“This suttinly is a s’prise. Folks tol’ me 
you was forty yeahs old.” 

Magnolius cocked his head eagerly on 
one side. ‘‘Well—an’ how ol’ does you 
prospect I is?” 

“Thirty?” guessed Nathaniel. 
thirty-two?” 

“Forty-three!’’ exulted Mr. 
prevaricating by seven years. 
keeps myse’f pretty fit.” 

“Well, dawg-gone my hide, if you ain’t 
some li’l’ ol’ revelation.”” Nathaniel then 
appeared to remember something. ‘‘My 
name is Mistuh Grump,” he proclaimed. 
“Permit me to present my card.” 

He extended to the visitor a handsomely 
embossed bit of pasteboard: 


“Maybe 


Beezum, 
Bute 


NATHANIEL GRUMP 
MoNEY INVESTMENTS 
ALSO PRESIDENT THE BIRMINGHAM COLORED 
MutTvuAL BENEFIT ACCIDENT PROTECTION 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Mr. Beezum was impressed. Nathaniel 
himself was not to be ignored, particularly 
on this occasion, for which he had arrayed 
himself with greatest care. But in addition 
to that, the card which he held bespoke 
affluence. Magnolius extended a fateenal 
hand. 

“T is delighted to meet up with you, 
Mistuh Grump.” 

“The same is mutual,’’ returned Na- 
thaniel with dignity. “I figure that us 


being bofe capitalists we’d ha 
common, an’ so I bid you wely, 
fair city.” 

“Chattanooga is pretty fair } 
defended Magnolius with a to 
hauteur. 

“You tell ’em!” agreed yy; 
eagerly. “That view offen Loo \yt 
tain is somethin’ swell.” 

They chatted a few minutes ly 
trip and the weather. Mr. Grur) y 
sizing up the dapper little man- 
making haste with exceeding in 

“Say,” he suggested at leith 
about steppin’ out a bit tonight T 
if you ain’t got no other date,” 

“What you. mean—steppin’ it! 
“Oh! Nothin’ that ain’t puff y 
able. But I take it you ain’t 1 

“ce No.” 

“Well, I know a couple of Mitty 
gals, an’ I figgered we mit bs 
Epic Peters’ road house on the } 
Highway an’ eat a snack of sup 
maybe dance a bit.” se 

Magnolius fairly bubb 
thusiasm. ~ ‘“‘Joyous s 
makes, Brother Grump 
suttinly gemmun of a ki 

“Ain’t you tootin’?” 
like us don’t mean nothin’ i 
know how to spend his moi 

“Tha’s wise wisdom.” | 
casually, ‘‘ How is the ins 
Brother Grump?”’ 

“Wonderful! The greatest |is 
the world, Brother Beezum, m 
s’prised you ain’t in it.” " 

“‘Shuh! 


nt 
re 


that. 
“Yeh—I reckon so.” Instaly 
were forming in Nathaniel’s bre — 
of selling Mr. Beezum a half int>s 
price he had planned’ to chae 
entire thing. “It costs a heap 4 
be in a business like mine. Th 
it stahted. Once it’s goin’ th 
cinch. All you got to do is 
money ev’y week ‘an’ put it in 
“Gosh! But I ain’t so weal! 
By the way, does you know F 
der?’’ 
Nathaniel shrugged. “Kind 
so awful good.” _ *- 
“T reckon not—you- bein’ 2 
magnet an ’ him just a groce 
“An’ not such a swell gre 
that.” 
Magnolius’ eyes narrowed. 
fondness for gallivanting there 3s: 
of native shrewdness in his ma-u 
“Ain’t his business goin’ £00!" 
Nathaniel shrugged. “Not ’’y. 
heard he was havin’ hard times ce 
wanted me to invest a li’l’ monewi 
but I wan’t so keen about it.” 
“But if he expands ——” | 
“Tf a balloon expands far n¢ 
busts, doesn’t it?” , 
That night when Freddy Went 
for his visitor, he learned thatvla 
had departed with Nathaniel (ul 
two young ladies in one of the >W 
gleamiest cabs of The Gold & i've 
cab Company for Epic Peters’ ad 
Mr. Wender sat himself down {th 
Freddy was inclined to be a " 


occurred to him very faintly tl : 
Nathaniel’s passion for investrnt 
grocery expansion might not ha i 


least important of which wath 
Birmingham Colored Mutual 2m 
cident Protection Insurance Cop4 
been sailing stormy seas of late. ¢ 
to figures furnished by Christ«té 
Shoots, editor and owner of i? 
Epoch, new subscribers had bel 
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“His Supreme Moment” 


HERE is romance with the tang of real drama in this Samuel Goldwyn- 
George Fitzmaurice production—an adaptation by Frances Marion of 
May Edington’s novel. 

Charmingly, appealingly does Blanche Sweet play the part of fine-souled 
Carla King, and Ronald Colman makes an ardent, reverential suitor. It was 
love at first sight when chance brought them together. But to Carla, mar- 
riage is a precious ideal—their love must be tested, so she can have faith that 
the bond forever will hold its sweetness. And the “test” she 
imposes upon herself and upon her lover of trial companion- 
ship, unfolds in a story of climactic intensity. Some of the 
most dramatic scenes are in color. 


Ronald Colman 
and Blanche Sweet 
in ‘‘His Supreme 
Moment” 


Nazimova in “My Son” 


OETIC charm glows in the story 
and settings of this picturization 
of Martha Stanley’s stage success. 
Above are Jack Pickford, as the son; 
the famous Nazimova, and Mary 
Akin as the winsome sweetheart. In 
the scene on the left is Constance 
Bennett as the gay flapper who brings 
a new idea to the picturesque fishing 
village on the New England coast. 
“My Son” is the work of Edwin 
Carewe, one of First National’s most 
popular producer-directors. 


vi ‘John Bowers 
C kie” 


h ight—Dorothy i 
k inthetitlerdle ' 


“The Heart of a Siren” 


ALATIAL scenes in foreign lands 
are the settings for the witchery of 
the siren. Radiant in ravishing gowns, 
ail? she seeks but to snare the hearts of men, 


| “Chickie” and then break them. Barbara La Marr 
7 (on the right) fits perfectly into the réle 
1 °KIE’S great dream was that some —said by many critics to be the greatest 


7 she might say good-bye to her she has yet por- 
Wter and revel in the luxury of a hae pte rie 
til home provided by a millionaire apa 
aL "But while sh P part of one of the 
Ge while she was taking the Bee ended Wic- 
‘le look over” the only millionaire Hae 

ae along, a misunderstanding arose 


¢ only man she could ever love. The picture 


is a Sawyer- 


Che poignancy of the problem that Lubin Produc. 
“omes to Chickie is finely interpreted tion directed 
yy Dorothy Mackaill, while John b b A P h Te p Conway Tearle 


Sowers enacts the true lover. Rosen. 
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THE « CHOICE * OF AMERICAN --* BUSINESS 


is folder saved *3,000 


By giving double wear and saving 
30% of valuable folder space 


If you think all file folders are alike read about the L. B. 
Reinforced folder that in one installation alone actually 


saved $3,000. 


To know the real job that folders must do, watch any 
file clerk as she pulls one out of the file. She grasps the top 
edge—always the top edge—and lifts or yanks that folder 
out. Think of the daily plucking, bending and wear that 
come on this one upper edge—the handling edge. 


To combat such severe usage Library Bureau created the 
L. B. Reinforced folder. At its handling edge is a double 
thickness strip that reinforces this folder where the punish- 
ment is greatest. 


The double thickness strip does not extend down into 
the file. Down there the folder consists of only a single 
thickness of medium weight stock. Compared to heavy 
weight folders the L. B. Reinforced folder saves over 30% 
of the folder space in any file. 


A negligible saving? Perhaps, yet the result in one filing 
department was the saving of 60 four-drawer files—over 
$3,000 worth of filing equipment—plus the saving of floor 
space they would have occupied. 


Send for samples of the L. B. Reinforced folder. Or stop 
at the nearest of our 54 salesrooms and see the various sizes 
of this folder. Can be used in every make of filing cabinet. 

Home Office: 230 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


principal cities of United States, England and France. 
Mass., 


Salesrooms: in the 54 
Factories: Cambridge, 
New York, Chicago, Ilion, N. Y., New Orleans and London, England. 


Library Bureau 


Founded 1876 
Reinforced folders for every business 


Six Big Divisions of L.B. Service to Business 


1. Card Record Systems 3. Equipment, woodandsteel 5. Specialized Departments 
Vertical and visible systems for Card and Filing cabinets, card Bank, Insurance, Public Rec- 
every card record requirement. record desks and record safes. ords, Library and Educational. 
2. Filing Systems 4. Cards and Filing Supplies 
L. B. Automatic, Alphabetic, Cards, Guides, and Folders for 
Geographic, Numeric, Subject. every card and filing system. 


6. Special Services 
Analysis, Indexing, Statistical 
and Calculating Services. 


(Continued from Page 70) 

—and then promptly turning around and 
happening to accidents. 

“It’s a swell thing fo’ me,” enthused Mr. 
Shoots. ‘‘The mo’ money Mistuh Grump 
pays out, the mo’ people craves to git theirs 
an’ so subscribes to the Epoch. We is in 
the mist of our greatest error of prosperity— 
an’ fo’ it all I thanks Nathaniel.” 

Later in the day a conference between 
the capitalist from Chattanooga and Freddy 
Wender disclosed a marked cooling of Mr. 
Beezum’s interest in the grocery business. 

“Why?” demanded Freddy. 

“‘Well—it ain’t so dignified, fo’ onething.”’ 

“Shuh! Any way of makin’ honest money 
is dignified.” 

“ An’ the profits is too small an’ too slow.” 

Mr. Wender possessed his own modest 
share of craft. ‘‘Nothin’ flashy like the in- 
surance business, eh?’”’ 

“You said it, Brother Wender. Now 
there’s somethin’. There’s a company right 
heah in Bumminham which has got twelve 
hund’ed customers which pays each two 
bits a week; tha’s th’ee hund’ed dollars 
they takes in ev’y seven days.” 

“Ain’t it the truth? An’ how much of 
that does they keep?”’ 

“*’Most all.” 

“Who says so?”’ 

“Well, I happen to know, tha’s all. Ac- 
cidents don’t happen to lots of people.” 

“You ain’t ve’y familiar with Bummin- 
ham, is you?”’ 

““Them’s national stististics.”’ 

Freddy leaned forward earnestly. ‘ Well, 
befo’ I ever went into any insurance in- 
westment, Brother Beezum—I’d fin’ out 
one thing.” 

“What ’tis?’”’ 

“How much does the comp’ny pay out? 
’Tain’t what comes in that counts; it’s 
what stays in!” 

Freddy departed, leaving Magnolius Bee- 
zum immersed in thought. This was an 
entirely new angle to the insurance propo- 
sition—one which had never before oc- 
curred to him. Also it was the first time he 
had ever considered that the national sta- 
tistics shown him by Nathaniel Grump 
might not be rigidly adhered to by the 
colored citizenry of Birmingham. It was 
barely possible that these folk might be 
more addicted to accidents than some others. 

Nathaniel broke in on his reflection, and 
instantly a great deal of Magnolius’ dis- 
trust vanished. After all, Nathaniel had 
not invited him to invest. There had been 
a hint or two, just a bit of bait dangling be- 
fore the eyes of the excitable little man from 
Chattanooga. And Mr. Beezum had grown 
fond of Mr. Grump. The latter was a su- 
perb host; the previous evening had been 
memorable. 

That day and the next the situation de- 
veloped into a battle between Freddy Wen- 
der and Nathaniel Grump. Each appeared 
oblivious of the presence of the other in the 
race for Mr. Beezum’s fifteen thousand dol- 
lars; each displayed books of account and 
glittery prospectuses to prove that his par- 
ticular investment was the safest. And 
where on one side was the simple and direct 
sincerity of Freddy there were, on the other, 
Nathaniel’s carefully doctored books which 
appeared to indicate that the accident- 
insurance game was a case of everything 
coming in and mighty little going out. 

Magnolius was frankly dazed’ and un- 
certain. Here were two propositions which 
intrigued him. Of the two, his inclination 
was toward Grump’s insurance company— 
yet the more modest profits of the grocery 
profession made their pppew to his canny 
soul. 

On Friday eileen cork he announced that 
he’d give his answer Sunday. 

“Fo’ the rest of this week,” he an- 
nounced, “‘Ise gwine have me a good time.” 

And it was in showing him a good time 
that Mr. Grump excelled. Parties were 
Nathaniel’s middle name, and he fairly out- 
did himself in providing vivid entertain- 
ment for Magnolius. But during that time 
Mr. Beezum would not talk business. 

“T invites you an’ Freddy Wender bofe 
to meet me Sunday morning. Then I gives 


you my answer One way or tot L 
an’ posolute.”’ ; 

“Sunday mawnin’?” 

“Uh-huh. Got to be back ato 
day in Chattanooga—an’ T mig. 
mind Saddy night after the Pag n 
now till then I craves “ay 
of iti? 

Nathaniel once again a 
tive session with himself, # 
forth with startling clarity: 
zum was positively going : 
leaving Birmingham. Be 
Freddy Wender, Magno 
into an investing humor, — 
was very doubtful. He w 
Freddy himself might disclose 
the unsoundness of the ing 
tion. He envisioned the St 
interview and Freddy’s dis; 
facts and figures. He era 
the palm of the other hand 

“Tt can’t be so!”’ he mutt 
see to it that when we al 
gether Sunday mawnin’ 
ain’t there!” s 

The more he thought of thi 
its appeal. If Freddy could 
even against his will—to 
from the vital conference, 
little likelihood that he—N, 
be unable to convince 
Mutual was a fine inve 

Nathaniel mourned dow 
his problem. He carried it w 
Peaglar’s place, where, at the 
he met the attenuated Ser 
Between the two men there’ 
of spirit which had nothing 
with genuine affection. 
professional lenders of mo 
work earned them naught 
dislike of an ungrateal an 
populace. q 

Into the ears of Semdill 
thaniel dropped certain sa 
his predicament. Semore w 
Besides, he had no love for 
unassuming Freddy Wer 

“You shuah got to 
Sunday mawnin’,’’ he 
oughtn’t to be hahd.” 

“How come not?” 

‘Well, you is twice as bi 

“Uh-huh. An’ thereisal 
against salts an’ battery.” 

“Tha’s so. Shuah is; 
thousan’ dollars ——” 

“Jail ain’t cheap at no] 

Semore thought ponder 
thaniel gave himself over t 
of gastronomic calist 
neither noticed that th 
sat near them and orde 
sandwich with lots of hot sa 
Slappey, Darktown’s fashion 
Florian was a participan 
game which was in p 
Number Six at the far en 
they noticed this they 


observed that one of the pool 3} 
Freddy Wender. 

Semore raised his head sy 
voice crackled forth. “TI got ‘ 
nounced triumphantly, and the 
unholy gleam in his narrow litt ¢ 

“Got which?” 

““A scheme!” 

At the moment Mr. slave 
know that the words which hov 
had to do with his friend, Mr. Wid 
he did know that any schemet/ 
more Mashby had was of poten 
to him. Wherefore, pretendin; 
grossed in the succulent sandwi ¥ 
wooed, he gave attentive ear 
pered conversation and gather 8 
data of importance to cause hir | 
twenty minutes later, to extrt 
from the Kelly pool game. 

Once in the street with his frie, 
broke the news. 

“Freddy,” he said softly, “s 
fixin’ to smear you all over wit 
fry you good.” iti 

“Foolishment which you say 

“Tt’s true.” 

(Continued on paie 
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LY FLEXIBLE CORD 


lie Peregrinations of the Pecks 


| As the Pecks wind their way through the . . . 
Golorado passes to the Garden of the Gods a ENEROUS tire mileage is today no longer a cause for a 
nagnificent panorama unfolds itself. The : ° ° o : 
RED G6 Pal) c Vitite too young to be axved feeling of gratified surprise on the part of a car-owner: 
oy the jest he gr Peak th owers 2 y 
fe ok at oe he can get it from almost any of the better known makes of 
Saal ground, and young Jim apparently 

nds more entertainment in adorning the back = = : . xy y y 
acarwith the fomons slogan of theo tires. et tee Ee rae he gets not only ss en 
ME ens than tn admiring the reater mileage, but in addition a degree of riding comfort 
yrandeur of the scene before him. His father & ge, g 5 
\t st ae ‘ - 7 
Pe i Full confidence that such as no other cord tire can offer him, because no other 
ix aiys all around there’s not going to s ‘ _ “Iie 
[be any Bust’? about it. cord tire is made with the Integral Bead construction that 


| makes this easy riding possible. 
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Cro where you will ~ 


and when you will ~the 
Eclipse Bendix Drive 
is ready and waiting to 
crank your car + + ¢ 


ECLIPSE MACHINE CoO. 
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ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, Ltd. 
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“What his name is?”’ 

“Nathaniel Grump!”’ 

Freddy stopped short. “‘Hotdam! Flo- 
rian—maybe there is some sense in what 
you utters.” 

“Sense is the most thing my words has 
got. Now listen.” Florian detailed the 
early and less important phases of the 
recent dialogue between Nathaniel and Se- 
more. ‘An’ so fin’ly this ol’ buzzard Se- 
more he says to Nathaniel—‘ Well,’ he says, 
‘ain’t you an’ Freddy Wender gwine be the 
tiltin’ knights in that Joan’s Ark pageant 
Saddy night?’ An’ Nathaniel says yes, an’ 
Semore says something else, an’ between 
them they decides that heah’s what hap- 
pens 

Florian drew a long breath before he 
continued dramatically: ‘‘The way things 
is fixed, you-all two fellers come in at op- 
posite ends of the field, an’ you is both 
shined up in full armor. Each of you is on 
horseback an” you takes yo’ places an’ the 
bugle toots an’ then you set yo’ lances an’ 
rides at each other lickety-split. You goes 
scootin’ past, then you turns an’ comes 
back an’ does it again, an’ then you rides 
out fum whence you come in. Ain’t that 
the way?” 

‘°Tain’t nothin’ else, Florian.’ 

“Allright; now listen. You weighs ’bout 
a hund’ed an’ forty pounds. Nathaniel 
weighs pretty near two hund’ed—an’ he’s 
strong as a oxen. So what he’s gwine do is 
this: When you-all comes together, he just 
sets his lance a li’l’ tighter, takes a grip on 
his stirrups—an’ bust you right square on 
the breastplate, hard as he can bust.”’ 

“Oh, golly!” 

“Golly is right. Now what happens to 
you, huh? Time that lance cracks you 
right in the wishbone, you goes spinning off 
into the air an’ lan’s in a heap-in all them 
tin clothes an’ you gits yo’se’f into the 
hospital fo’ about two weeks, an’ they ain’t 
ary person can prove it wasn’t an accident. 
Ain’t that a fack?”’ 

“Tt shuah is. Well, dawg-gone that fel- 
ler’s hide!”’ 


Already it was becoming clear to Freddy 


why he was to be assaulted in the wishbone. 
If he should be hors de combat Sunday 
morning, then there would be no one at the 
interview save Nathaniel and Magnolius, 
and Mr. Wender was well aware that the 
unfortunate insurance magnate was strug- 
gling mightily to interest Magnolius in his 
ill-starred venture. 

Freddy thanked his friend and carried 
the problem home with him. It was a 
situation of many angles and queer pos- 
sibilities. His initial impulse was to lay the 
bare facts before the strutty little Mag- 
nolius—but that idea was discarded im- 
mediately. Magnolius would not believe, 
in the first place; and in the second, might 
get the idea that Freddy was trying merely 
to injure his rival. 

That, then, was out of the question. Also 
Freddy’s reluctance to make a colored holi- 
day for the spectators influenced him in 
some intensive thought regarding the purely 
physical aspects of the conspiracy against 
him. 

A glimpse into the next day’s festivities 
was not entirely alluring. He fancied the 
awful impact of Nathaniel’s large lance on 
his glittery breastplate, the long and «un- 
graceful journey through the air from the 
horse’s back to terra firma. ‘An’ then— 
fooie!’”” Obviously, it was impossible for 
him to go through with the tilting. It was 
one thing to be a scintillant knight in a 
great pageant, and quite something else 
again to be a sure hospital case. 

“One thing is positive shuah,”’ agreed 
Mr. Wender. “They ain’t gwine put no tin 
plate on me an’ sit me on no horse. Nossuh! 
If somebody’s got to git busted i 

Suddenly he paused. His body became 
rigid, his eyes popped open and stared off 
into space. And then a slow smile creased 
his lips and he slapped his hands together 
in wild glee. 

“Hot diggity dawg!’”’ he howled. “Ise 
got it! Sweet mama! Yo’ honey chile has 
schemed him a scheme!”’ 


\ 


. 
The possibilities of his ide y 
amazing as to bewilder him for m 
It didn’t seem possible that h t 
could have been swept away wi, , 
quiver of a nimble brain, Any 
He seated himself and cuppe'}, 
hands that he might more intens ¢| 
upon the marvelous idea. Andjp 
nodded his head. 

“‘Ain’t no reason why it won’t py 

if it does—oh, Lucy, kiss yo’ bal } 
Bright and early the followir y 
Freddy got busy. There was, for n, 
a long conference with Magnoli) p 
Yes, Mr. Beezum would be glad) 
Freddy to the pageant proyid | 
was sincere in his promise to : 
} 


glimpse behind the scenes. As; 
fact, Mr. Beezum was extremely 
by the fact that this particular yo g 
man was a knightly participant ik 
medieval display. 
That much made fairly certain\f; 
der, smiling broadly, scuttled |y 
saw to it that his grocery was beiily 
handled by his augmented Satu, 
and then paid another visit. Ty} 
brief, pointed and decidedly 
Once more Mr. Wender went t 
and when he finally return d 
Flukers’ boarding house the af 
well on its way. H 
Magnolius Beezum was alone} 
ously eager. 
“You shuah gwine take me ]hi 
scenes, Brother Wender?”’ 
“T promise.” ay 
“Hot ziggity dam! Tha’s t) 
thing Ise of.” matt 
In itself, this was a stroke of ge 
was a simple gift which imme 
the shade all the expensive | 
Nathaniel had personally con 
sportive gentleman from Chatta 
At six o’clock they pa 
meal and started in a taxi 
Park. 
A few lights glowed d 
place, for the pageant was 
under way until 8:30, and 
not open until an hour before 
But under the grand stand, y 
ing rooms had been constructed, er 
scene as of bedlam. L. Jupiter ne 
was actively in charge of the fest iti 
running around like a chicken rejnt 
completely decapitated. He waati 
ing to assort the costumes, whic ha 
shipped by a Chicago firm. T y 
members of the cast were moiin 
groaning as they tried on with nre 
success the uniforms which theyvel 
posed to wear. 
Brother Jones’ several assistats, i 
ing a force of dramatic experts (1s¢ 
for the affair from the ran 


Midnight Pictures Corporation, n¢ 
more or less bewildered, but gidu 
semblance of order was restored 1 
many of the participants were 
costume when the gates finally cent 
let into the park the first wave 0} f 
colored humanity, which assured § 
of the charity enterprise. 
Magnolius Beezum hung arin 
eyes popping and mouth agape. [il 
lavish thing and impressive. F 58 
large portion of hardware which vs 
ally given to Freddy Wender, al 2 
panied that gentleman to hissté 
dressing room. Mr. Beezum ex) 
unstinted admiration. 
“Golly! You Bumminham ¢ ud 
shuah does things up brown.” | 
“You said it, Brother Beezun A 
some honor to be a knight ina b * 
thing like this.” 
“Tl bet.” | 
‘Somethin’ no feller never wou! 
“T wisht ”” Magnolius s 
then allowed his voice to trail 0 
“You wish what?” 
“Nothin’.” 
“Say it.” ‘ 
“Well—I sort of hanker tod€ 
myownse’f. Co’se, I ain’t fum?ul 
ham ” &, 


(Continued on Page 7¢ 
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‘uising tire quality 
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IN CARLOAD 


The great hardware whole- 
salers of the country are a splendid 
example of prosperity through 
service. 


They annually distribute a 
billion dollars’ worth of merchan- 
dise of great variety at remarkably 
low cost. 


But they serve the public not 
only in effecting low cost distri- 
bution of many necessities, they 
also largely determine the quality 
of those necessities. 


In every great wholesale hard- 
ware establishment, trained men 
first determine the worthiness of 
merchandise and the fairness of 
its price. 


SEIELD TIRES} 


3 £. WHOLESALERS 
HARDWARE : LOTS .° 


Credit Where Credit Belongs 


When it has passed their expert 
scrutiny, they ever after watch 
over and test quality, discarding 
the unfit, suggesting and encour- 
aging improvement. 


It is to their everlasting credit 
that they determined to use their 
advantage in low cost distribu- 
tion, to make possible distinctly 
superior tire quality rather than 
profit for the moment by accept- 
ing and conforming to established 
tire quality standards. 


They deliberately chose the 
longer, harder route of low cost 
mileage rather than cheap tires, 
for the ultimate good and greater 
satisfaction of the tire user. 


THE MANSFIELD TIRE @® RUBBER COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
Truck Cords Heavy Duty Cords Regular Cords Fabric Tires 


Jandards 


i Balloon Cords 


( Manufacturers Extraordinary to the Hardware Trade 


ANSFIELD 


(ware Stores Accessory Dealers 


Garages Motor Car Dealers 
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FE WINDOWS 
OUR HOME 


Prepared in collaboration with 
interior decorators, this book is 
authoritative and correct. It is 
generously illustrated in color 
and contains many valuable 
suggestions on window decora- 
tion. Use the coupon below to 
secure this valuable booklet for 
only roc (less than half the cost 
of printing alone) 


lan lasting beauty 
where the light comes in 


No brighter light ever enters your’ 


home than that which comes in through 
the windows. 

That is why interior decorators at- 
tach to the decoration of the windows 
such great importance. 

And that is why the defects that so 
quickly appear in ordinary window 
shades are thrown into glaring relief, 
striking a harsh note which can easily 
spoil the beauty of the whole room. 


Lasting beauty 
for a few cents more 


For lasting beauty, therefore, plan 
carefully. Select Brenlin, the long- 
wearing window shade material. 

Unlike ordinary shade cloth, Brenlin 
has no brittle filling of chalk or clay to 
break and fall out, causing unsightly 
cracks and pinholes to show against 
the outdoor light. 

Strong and flexible, much like finely- 
woven linen, Brenlin has weight and 
body enough to keep it always straight 
and smooth. Rain will not discolor it 
as it discolors shades of inferior qual- 
ity. And its beautiful tints, applied by 
hand, resist fading in the sun. 

Brenlin wears two or three times as 


long as the ordinary shade, yet it costs 
only a few cents more. It may be had 
in soft, rich colors to harmonize with 
every interior scheme. 


The name Brenlin is embossed or 
perforated on the edge of every Bren- 
lin shade. Be sure it’s Brenlin when 
you buy. 

Mail the coupon 
for valuable new booklet 
We have prepared a new booklet, 
“Making the Windows Beautify Your 
Home”’, which you will find exceed- 
ingly interesting and helpful in plan- 
ning your interior schemes. 

Send for it today. To readers of this 
publication it is offered for only roc 
(less than half the cost of printing 
alone). Use the coupon or write. You 
will also receive samples of Brenlin in 
different colors. Address Cincinnati. 


THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN COMPANY 
“The oldest window shade house in America” 
2025 Reading Road 6th St. at rae ok Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Camden, N 
Dealers may also be supplied by: 


...New York City 
IneS4%...4 Dallas, Texas 
Brenlin Window Shade Co....... Los Angeles, Calif. 
The Breneman-Sommers Co,, Inc.......Portland, Ore. 
S. A. Maxwell Co., Inc.........::000: Kansas City, Mo. 


Breneman-Horan Co., Inc.......... 
Breneman-Paschall Co., 


Rasch & Gainoct.... Savasactitesnateine Baltimore, Md. 
Renard Linoleum & Rug Gonkaicd St. Louis, Mo. 
The Rainier Shade Co........ccecsescoreres Seattle, Wash. 


“Beauty begins where the light comes in!” 


Hanp Mape ] e 
the long-wearing 
Winpvow Suave material 
Scratch a piece of ordi- 
nary window shade 
material lightly. Tiny 
particles of chalk or 
clay “‘filling’’ fall out. 
BRENLIN has no fill- 
ing. It outwears several 
ordinary shades. 


THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN COMPANY 
2025 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Enclosed find ten cents (stamps or coin). 
Please send me your booklet, Making the Win- 
dows Beautify Your Home, together with free 
samples of Brenlin. 
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Inwardly Mr. Wender grinned. Out- 
wardly he appeared to have thought of 
something for the first time. 

“You really mean you’d like to knight 
aroun’ a bit?” 

“Oh, Lawsy! Woul’n’t I, just?” 

With a truly regal gesture Mr. Freddy 
Wender motioned toward his knightly trap- 
pings. 

“Put ’em on, Brother Beezum.” 

‘““S-s-s-says which?” 

“Put ’em on. They is yourn.” 

Magnolius shook his head slowly. “I 
don’t understan’ all I knows about this. 
What you mean—put ’em on?” 

Mr. Wender explained. “I tries always 
to show my hospitality, Brother Beezum. 
An’ when you is my gues’ in Bumminham 
an’ craves to pageant—why, I does all I 
can to let you do so. So you puts on them 
armor an’ goes on an’ be a knight. Tha’s 
alli;* 

At first Magnolius could not believe that 
such generosity was possible. And when he 
was finally convinced and argued into ac- 
ceptance he almost fell on the neck of Mr. 
Wender in his effort to weep tears of grati- 
tude. He averred that it was the most mar- 
velously stupendous exhibition of unselfish 
generosity that he had ever experienced. 

“Shuh! Brother Beezum—you don’t 
know nothin’. When I hosts, I hosts: Tha’s 
me. Only you got to keep them visor 
down, ’cause they’d shuah raise Cain did 
they ever know I let you knight fo’ me.” 

Magnolius promised. And the task of 
costuming him proceeded with considerable 
dispatch and a modicum of neatness. True, 
the costume which had been intended for 
Freddy Wender fitted the slender form of 
Magnolius about an hour too late and he 
rattled around inside like a small but en- 
ergetic pea in a large dry pod. But through 
a lifted visor he gazed rapturously at his 
mirrored reflection; all agleam with the 
romance of a gone era, knightly from his 
plumed head to his armored feet. 

“Gosh!”” he murmured. “I sholy does 
feel noble.”’ 

‘An’ you looks twice as noble. I guess I 
woul’n’t do nothin’ like this fo’ no av’age 
feller, but 

“T understan’, Brother Wender. An’ the 
most thing I has got is appreciation.” 

“Good. Now when the bugle sounds,. us 
goes to the stable together an’ I he’ps you 
on yo’ horse. Only remember nobody ain’t 
to know it’s you. An’ all you got to dois 
come ridin’ down the field against that 
other knight an’ you misses each other an’ 
then rides back again an’ does the same 
thing. An’ then of course you takes paht 
in the big peerade at the end.”’ 

Magnolius nodded. ‘‘Tha’s suttinly sim- 
ple. By the way, Brother Wender, who is 
this other knight which I rides against?”’ 

Freddy shrugged. “Golly! I don’t know 
the name of ev’ybody takin’ part in this 
contes’. Just one of the fellers—I dunno 
who exac’ly. Besides, what diff’ence does 
it make?”’ 

“‘Nothin’ special. Gee! I wish I had a 
pitcher of myself in this suit.” 

Already the pageant had started, and 
from afar came the shrill summoning blast 
of a bugle. Freddy was galvanized into 
action. ‘‘Tha’s us!” he said sharply. 
““C’mon to the stables.” 

The horse was easily located. The task of 
elevating Magnolius Beezum to the saddle 
presented greater difficulty. But at length 
the job was done, the equine steered toward 
the lists, and the huge, blunt-tipped lance 
given to the royal knight with instructions 
as to the proper position and method of 
usage. Magnolius heard but did not speak— 
merely nodding his plumed head. And just 
then Freddy Wender leaped back into the 
shadows as a gayly caparisoned horse 
pranced by, bearing on its broad back 
another knight in full armor. 

Safe from detection Freddy emerged 
again and gave final instructions to the un- 
suspecting gentleman from Chattanooga. 
Magnolius made it plain that he under- 
stood. And then, awaiting the tilting cue, 
Freddy glanced into the arena. 


The pageant was in full ani, 
swing. The grand stand was\ 
capacity and wealthy colored {(: , 
specially constructed boxes whi ¢ 
was not so good but the prestij gy 

In the neighborhood of seco! 
young damsels of dusky hucwe 
finishing the final gasps of the }y; 
to the mournful strains of Pro 
Champagne’s Jazzphony - 
Joan of Arc and her warriors y ch 
patiently. 

Finally both swans demised fog 
her place at the head of her tin, 
and paraded around the field a 
strains of The Marseillaise, T} d 
eventually in front of the grar sti 
which time the ieee 
out to the shortstop position , 
his signal to the knights errant — 

Instantly Nathaniel appeare ; 
of the field, his horse caper ( 
The crowd rocked with app 
second later came the ironclad 
unsuspecting Magnolius Beez: 
instructions they rode slowly jy. 
boxes where sat the King and (¢¢; 
Pageant, saluted somewhat st\y, 
to Joan of Are and returned Fe 
ends of the lists. 


And then a breathless hush il o 
multitude, for of all the impresse{ 
of the pageant, this was 
And, peering from the glo 
team’s bench, Freddy Wi 
himself the luxury of a le 
chuckle. 

“An’ here,” he mute ed, 
body gits tilted sho nuff.’ 

It was all ridiculously _ fi 
point of view. His magn 
renunciation in favor of h 
aroused that gentleman’s gratiide 
investing point—or almost. A, | 
stituting Magnolius, he he 
the physical discomfort of being 
lanced by the large and vicio E 
And last, but by no means le} 

only to inform the unfortunate '. 1 
later that his enemy had been ae 
make very sure that Mr. Grur’ 
was thwarted and Mr. Beezumm 
vested safely and sanely in pe 
business. 

Of course it was possible 1 
cumstances brewing were a tri? u 
nate for Magnolius—but then ns 
his conscience with the thoughtiat 
supposed to have no knowledgof : 
intent on the part of Nathan! | 
And as for Magnolius—thatzel 
didn’t even know that an 
opposing knight. 

And now the rival knights | ir 
The horses did not do any fan: pl 
They came toward each othera 
luctantly—a trifle dazed by a th 
and panoply. Despite the exceivé 
of his metal clothes, Magnolius as 
himself magnificently althoughie 
viously having a bit of trouble 
huge lance in proper position. “h 
galloped heavily by each other,’ 
end of the lists, turned and staid 

And now the same idea seend 
simultaneously to the two men. Hz 
a large and businesslike pair csp 
each clapped them to his horse. bY 
by both on the same instant, id 
horses leaped toward each of 
speed. 

Magnolius, who rode not all 
was thrilled. And as for Natin 
gentleman compressed his lips 
neath the polished visor. Rs 

“Right now, Mistuh Wende 
tered, ‘‘is where you gits what : 


you. An’ you gits it so good t 
comes time fo’ you to meet W 
Beezum tomorrow mawnin’ yil 
be completely absent.” 

They came closer and clo! 
other, their horses developil 
speed. The crowd leaned forw 
as though sensing the disastott 
about to occur. Freddy Wend ‘ 
closely, grinned an unholy rr 

(Continued on Page |) 
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A Thoroughbred 


DASHING, sportsman’s car is this 
new two-seated Chandler Road- 
ster, the Comrade. 


The rakish sweep of its graceful lines 
gives it an air that singles it out from all 
other cars on the boulevard. 


It’s intimate for two—yet companion- 
able for four, as the top comes off in a 
trice and the wide deck seat is easily 
accessible. 


Glistening with nickel trimmings, up- 
holstered in olive tinted Spanishleather, 
this aristocrat of the avenue is finished 
in a new two-toned grey-green Duco. 


And it handles like a thoroughbred, 
too! 


Under the hood is the masterly Pikes 
Peak Motor that piloted this selfsame 
model on its sensational world record 


run of 1000 miles in 689 minutes 
—86.96 m. p. h. 


And at your right hand is the lever of 
the famous Traffic Transmission which 
insures a silent, split-second speed 
change on all occasions. 


As a companion to the Comrade, 
Chandler also offers the new five pas- 
senger Sport Touring, a car of striking 
individuality with many new and in- 
teresting features. 


If you have waited for an open car 
that breathes the spirit of youth and 
touch-and-go—a car that combines 
notable beauty with Chandler depend- 
ability and Chandler’s breath-taking 
performance—here it is! 


Comrade Roadster $1795, Sport Touring $1595, 
f. o. b. Cleveland, balloon tires included. 

The Traffic Transmission is built complete in the 
Chandler Plant under Campbell patents. 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY n Es CLEVELAND 
Export Dept., 1819 Broadway, New York City Cable Address, ““Chanmotor” 
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of holiday golf. 


ing out underfoot dampness. 


good shoes. 


-BARBOURWELT | 


A comfortable, soft-toed 
golf-shoe “Shape-insured” 
by Barbourwelt 


: i ERE is a golf shoe as soft and easy 
on your feet as a moccasin. There 
is comfort in it for long extra rounds 


A sloppy, out-of-shape golf shoe 
may spoil your stance. But the sturdy 
upstanding rib of Barbourwelt around this shoe 
resists the natural tendency of your foot to tread 
over and distort the shape of the soft upper 
leather. On wet greens and in rain-soaked rough 
Barbourwelt adds the further protection of keep- 


This is but one of the many styles of men’s 
and women’s shoes made by 250 of the country’s 
leading manufacturers who are now using 
Barbourwelt. You will find Barbourwelt models 
in all makes and styles wherever you buy 


° 


THE SATURDAY 


‘STORMWELT’ for winter « “DRESSWELT” ‘for summer 


BARBOUR WELTING COMPANY 


i Manufacturers of 


BROCKTON, MASS. 


In genuine Barbourwelt 
there is no opening un- 
der the rib of the welt- 
ing. You can’t even pry 
in there with the point 
of a knife. 


High Grade Goodyear Welting for over 30 years 


GOLF SHOE MADE BY NUNN-BUSH 


For sale at: 86 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
706 Olive St.,St. Louis,Mo. 1462 Broadway, New York 


32 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


23A School St., Boston, Mass. 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
Nathaniel set hisse’f. Oh, Lawsy! What a 
wallop somebody is gwine git!” 

Now they were almost in mid-field. Mag- 
nolius was riding lightly and enthusiasti- 
cally. Nathaniel was bent forward, lance 
set firmly, feet braced in the stirrups. They 
were almost within range, and then —— 

There was the sudden and violent im- 
pact of wood on metal; an eerie shriek from 
inside the visor of Knight Pro Tem Mag- 
nolius Beezum; a gasp of astonishment and 
delight from the crowd; and following that 
and limned in the glare of the three big 
searchlights, an armor-clad figure separated 
itself suddenly from the back of its horse, 
described a parabola in the air and plowed 
into the turf in a decidedly ungraceful and 
rather ghastly fashion. 

There was a surge onto the field. Na- 
thaniel continued to the end of the lists and 
disappeared, intending to doff his uniform 
and return to help with the first aid. To 
those whom he met he expressed keen 
regret at the accident. But inwardly he 
was chuckling. 

“Oh, sweet mama! Didn’t he fly th’oo 
that air? Socko! Right on the button!” 

Out on the field Joan of Are was first at 
the side of the stricken warrior, and beside 
her were a few assorted French kings. Dr. 
Lijah Atcherson arrived and demanded 
air—and they bore the limp form of the 
armor-clad into the dressing rooms under 
the grand stand before Florian Slappey 
bade the festivities proceed. 

And so it was that when they finally 
pried open the visor, only a few of them 
were present, and Freddy Wender’s ex- 
planations were easily and gracefully made. 
They were all fearfully regretful. Magnolius 
was not seriously injured, but there wasn’t 
a doubt that his nerves and bones were 
considerably jarred. 

They took the injured man to Sis Callie 
Flukers’ in an’ ambulance, and when Na- 
thaniel made inquiry at the park a few 
minutes later, there was no one there to 
inform him that the victim had been not 
Freddy Wender but the gentleman from 
Chattanooga. He did learn that the knight 
had been shipped home in an ambulance 
and that he would probably be laid out for 
a couple of weeks, but it was not until the 
next morning, when Magnolius failed to put 
in appearance for their business conference 
and Nathaniel went to Sis Callie’s to in- 
quire, that he received any glimmering of 
what had really occurred. 

He was admitted to Magnolius’ room. 
That gentleman lay in bed, swathed in 
bandages which reeked with liniment. Na- 
thaniel stared at him in amazement. 

“Golly!’”? murmured Mr. Grump solici- 
tously. “‘When did you happen to an acci- 
dent?” 

Magnolius groaned. 

“Yestiddy.” 

“Where?”’ 

“Out to the pageant.” 

“How come?” 

Painfully Magnolius explained. And as 
he explained, Nathaniel’s eyes grew wider 
and wider, for he began to discern many 
things which were not visible to the gaze of 
the financier from Chattanooga. Through 
it all there was only one note of thanks- 
giving in the brain of Mr. Nathaniel Grump; 
he was delighted that Magnolius did not 


suspect the identity of the knig , 
spilled him so ignominiously in't 
‘An’ heah I is,” wailed Magri 
up fo’ two, th’ee, four weeks yr 
strange town—an’ ——” 
Nathamiei expressed sympat) 
eyed words. He was boiling it 
against Freddy Wender, for hx 
what Freddy had done, and 
meanwhile he realized that he y 
hay immediately, else Freddy ; 
and inform Magnolius who th 
knight had been. And so he ply 
vivid and glowing description 
vantages to be had by inves'g 
Mutual. Magnolius put out a's 
hand. 
“Nothin’ doin’, Mistuh Grun, 
ful sorry—but I has a’ready 
Mistuh Wender’s grocery bus 
ain’t got no mo’ investin’ capit,” 
Nathaniel’s heart sank. “pe 
vested in Freddy’s business?” 
“Uh-huh. I signed a ’grehe 
mawnin’. It had been all dra 
Lawyer Evans Chew, an’ ——’ 
“But that don’t mean you iy’ 
somethin’ in insurance. Nowm 
pany ” 
“Insurance business ain’t 0 
stated Magnolius positively. 
“Man! You don’t know1 
“Like thunder I don’t 
Just befo’ I went to that 
Brother Wender happened - 
insurance policy in yo’ com 
was a good company an’ I oy 
sured in it. Of course he di 
an accident was gwine happ 
“Of course not!’’—caus 
‘An’ yet it did. An’ 
dented up. Nossuh, Mis 
I has learned about the insur; 
is this—any investin’ I does iit 
buyin’ policies an’ not buyin’ sck 
So Freddy had overlooked nsit 
tail! Nathaniel groaned loudly Th 
one thing though—he couldn’ st: 
idea of paying the wealthy fa 
twelve-fifty a week during the iN 
indisposition. That was too mu(lik 
an Ossa of insult upon a han 
fortune. It would be easy to pr’e’ 
accident had been in fact no ‘ci 
all, in as much as he himself hacles 
unhorsed the other knight. It/as 
cate legal point, but it might nal 
to evade payment. He broacheche 
gently. 
“S’pose,’’ he growled, “that : 


: 


proved that how come you } | 
yestiddy wasn’t no accident. S)p¢ 
was proved.” 
Magnolius tried to sit up in |d, 
eyes flashed fire. “I wish it dul 
snapped. | 
“Huh?” Nathaniel was su! 
“Why?” 
“Because,” grated Mr. Magli 
zum, “if that could be provi, | 
would sue the feller which buryed 
that horse. An’ I’d sue him)’ 


thousand dollars.” S| 
It was the final and most wind 
of all. Nathaniel Grump wavea 
ing hand. 
‘So far as I is concerned,” ? £ 
“T guess we just better admithe 
happened to you was entirely eid 
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in Motor Car Value 


127-inch Wheelbase 
Four Passengers 


DVANCED SIX VICTORIA~$ 


209 


F. O. B. Factory 


An Enclosed Car of Striking Distinction 


The classic symmetry of the Victoria’s long, 
low-swung body is deftly emphasized by 
the high sides, low-curving roof,and sweep- 
ing rear deck. 


Even when contrasted with the costliest 
cars it has a distinction all its own that 
brings its owner a warm glow of pride. 


And the superb riding quality of the car 
contributes no less emphatically to your 
comfort and pleasure. 


It has the stability and delightful steadiness 
of weight properly poised, of spring con- 
struction special to Nash that absorbs all 
shocks, and of chassis design that achieves 
the final degree of rigidity with five rugged 
cross-members, two of tubular design. 


And it has the travel luxury only possible 
to acar witha motor engineered by Nash to 


deliver performance of exemplary smooth- 
ness, liveliness, and quietness throughout 
its entire range of speed and power. 


You'll observe, too, that Nash has directed 
particular thought to the interior fittings 
and provided appointments of select char- 
acter. 


There’s a silver-finished vanity case of flush 
type done in chaste Old Empire design; 
the deep upholstery is of fine mohair velvet; 
there are reading lights; and generous pro- 
vision for packages is made with a com- 
partment directly behind the driver’s seat. 


In addition you'll find a large luggage cham- 
ber concealed in the sloping rear deck. 


Included in the price as standard equip- 
ment are Nash-design 4-wheel brakes, full 
balloon tires, and five disc wheels. 
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You Are Behind 
the Times Without 
; 4-Wheel Brakes 
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Invention-~ 


ADIO -- as every other 

scientific mechanical 
achievement---owes its present 
day utility and popularity to in- 


Z ventive genius and master tools. 
Z Files are the most versatile of all 
Z tools. More kinds of industries re- 


quire them. They serve a wider 
Zi variety of needs. They save time 
| and money. There is no substitute 
for a good file. 


Select your files for uniformity, 
keenness of edge, balance or 
“feel” and rugged endurance. 
Then your choice will be those 
bearing the NICHOLSON 
crossed-file trade mark. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. 


Providence, R.1.,U. S.A. 


NICHOLSON 
FILES 


~ a File for Every Purpose 
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ASSMER OR TIZZICK | 


(Continued from Page 21) 


only i cant make them myself. i dont see 
what they is mad about. Missis Natt 
Weeks diddent mean to do it. she dident 
know the old tomcat was there and when 
she found out he was cooked they dident 
eet him. 


MARCH 7, 186— brite and fair. seams to 
me we have a awful lot of good weather. 
Beany sed his granmother dont have the 
tizzick xcept when it is rany so peraps she 
will get well befoar i get my $1. dollar or 
peraps my $.50 cents or even my $.25 cents 
but i hoap not. i am hoaping it will rane 
but i dont xpect it. it never ranes xcept on 
pienick days and the 4th of Julys. 


MARCH 8, 186— brite and fair. i dont 
believe it is ever going to rane again. it 
must be tuff to be a doctor and have to 
wate for peeple to get sick. Beany says his 
granmother hassent squehawed once. 


MARCH 9, 186— brite and fair. i gess i 
mite as well say goodby to my $1. dollar or 
peraps my $.50 or even my $.25 cents. 


MARCH 10, 186— iam tired of wrighting 
brite and fair. Beanys granmother has got 
well. today she licked Beany and give mea 
feerful bat on the ear and chased Pewt 
cleer down to the high school fense. 


Marcu 11, 186— it is clowdy today. 
my ear sounds like a bumblebee trying to 
get throug a window pain. Beanys gran- 
mother hit me a awful lick. if she has the 
tizzick agan i wont say a word to save her. 
i wood rather lose my $1. dollar or peraps 
my $.50 cents or even my $.25 cents than to 
save a womans life whitch hits me such a 
awful lick and jest for nothing. i hoap it 
will rane and she will squeehaw all nite to 
pay her for hitting me such a lick on the ear. 


MARCH 12, 186— 
time and snowey two. 


rany and windy as 
it is tuff to have it 


Mrs. Mosquito: 


“‘Not Another Word! Come Right Home With Me” 


told me to come over as quick 
caus peraps i wood never } 
chanct. so we went up and go 
went over. 
Beanys granmother was sg 
chair and squehawing awful 
mother and his sister was fan 
Mister Watson Beanys father 
out knapkins in hot watter ar 
them on her gozzle and saying 
dident the doctor come. i tel] 
glad the doctor dident come an 
and sed i know what will cure y) 
sed for hevens sake squeehay 
squeehaw what it is sSquawoo, | 
i have wrote it down jest as; 
but i gnew what she ment. Do 
to know them things. so ised my 
if you wood wet your feed yo 
have enny trouble. well:what do 
insted of $1. dollar or peraps §$. 
$.25 cents they all got mad and 
terrible and Beanys granmotl 
squehawing and gumped up ai 
father was a low minded retch t) 
of a old lady whitch was dying 
and Beanys father he sed i was Wi 
little devvil and he grabbed me y 
and neerly pulled it out so that n) 
onesided and i had to waulk 
and he waulked me over to 
told my mother that i had 
wife’s mother whitch was granm| 
ter and that he wood settle it yj 
Shute the ferst time he saw] 
told me to do it and no m 


granmother without settlin 
he waulked off stiflegged and wd 
sen to what mother sed. after | 
mother asted me about it and|t 
and Aunt Sarah. Well mother | 
and sed it was a awful thi 
(Continued on Pag 
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ME MOST FOR THE MONEY 


This ideal type of American family car, at its new low price, repre- 
sents the outstanding buy in its class. 


Flexible Power from the new Durant Motor makes hill-climbing 
easy, touring delightful, and handling in traffic easy. 


| Economy is assured by the high quality of construction and the 
___ Operating efficiency of the motor. 


Enduring Satisfaction results from the substantially built body, 
with its genuine mohair upholstery. 


Permit any Durant Dealer to demonstrate this very satisfactory car. 


Prices f. o.b. Lansing, Mich. : TOURING $830, COACH $1050, 4-PASSENGER COUPE $1160, SEDAN $1190 


RANT MOTORS, INC., Broadway at 57th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


> Dealers and Service Stations Throughout the United States and Canada 
Bue ELIZABETH, N. J. . LANSING, MICH. - OAKLAND, CAL. - TORONTO, ONT, 


Send for this remarkable chart. 
will see why Quaker State Motor Oil makes such remark- 
It’s all lubricant! That’s why, for over 
ten years, it has been recommended by makers of fine cars, 
among others, Franklin, Rolls-Royce, and Wills Sainte Claire. 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CO. 


able mileage records. 


OFFICIAL INSIGNIA OF THE 


THE 


QUAKER STATp 


TRADE MARK 


OILs a: cREASES 


EG. U.S. PAT OFF, 


SATURDAY 


To end all unnecessary mystery, 
we have prepared a colored chart 
which shows the ordinary oil re- 


. fining processes, and demonstrates 
how Quaker State’s super-refining 


starts where ordinary oils stop. 


Let us send youa copy—then you 


can choose your motor oil with 


your eyes open. 


Quaker State’s super-refining starts where ordinary oils stop. 
Quaker State takes the mixture of hydrocarbons commonly 
offered as motor oil and super-refines it — removing the non- 
lubricating portion, more than one-quarter of the whole. Quaker 
State’s stills and filters do this work—the 


y don’t leave it for 
your motor to do. 


’ Quaker State Motor Oil is all lubricant. It contains neither the 
light, non-lubricating fraction of ordinary motor oils—ordinarily 
classed as non-viscous— nor the heavy residual portion which 
clogs oil passages and burns to flint-hard carbon in the cylinders. 


Quaker State Motor Oil is made from 100% pure Pennsylvania 
crude oil—everywhere recognized as the best for motor oils. 
Quaker State’s exclusive super-refining process utilizes only 
the cream of the crude—a barrel of crude producing only 2!5 
gallons of Quaker State Motor Oil. 
Motor Oil is higher-priced by the gallon than inferior oils, but 
measured by car miles run it is the cheapest oil you can use. 


Naturally, Quaker State 


Study it a minute and you 


Successors to Phinny Brothers Co, and The Eastern Refining Co. 


OIL CITY, PA. 


Cusranteed 


100% PURE \ 


PERMIT No. 50 


To get a Quaker State 
colored chart, just fill in your 
name and address, and mail to 


Name 


Address 


My regular 
garage is 


Address 


Quaker State Oil Refining Co., Oil City, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA CRUDE OIL 
ASSOCIATION 
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(Continued from Page 80) 

on a unfortunait invallid and that i had 
hurt the fealings of verry kindhearted na- 
bors and probably maid a grate deel of 
truble for all of them. i told her father sed 
it and i suposed it was true and she sed 
dont you know yet when your father is 
goking and ised no. then she sent me out 
of the room and i went out the front door 
and shet it hard and then opened it eesy and 
come in and lissened. Aunt Sarah sed to 
mother o dear i am afrade Harry has made 
a awful lot of truble for us and mother sed 
i am afrade so Sarah. i dont blame the 
Watsons for feeling as they do and it is 
dredful unfortunait but it is so funny that 
i cant help laffing and she and Aunt Sarah 
laffed and laffed. then Aunt Sarah sed it 
sirves George rite for making a goke of 
everything. andi dont for the life of me see 
how he is going to get out of it. then 
mother sed well if their is a man in the world 
whitch can get out of it he can. then they 
laffed sum moar andi went out. i gessi am 
in for a licking but if they can laff about it 
i gess they will get father laffing and he 
wont lick me very hard. 

isaw Beany this afternoon and he sed his 
granmother was all rite. he sed the doctor 
sed the xcitement distracted her atension 
from herself. i wunder what he ment. enny- 
way she acked distracted when she gumped 
up and sed father was a low minded retch. 


Marcu 13, 186— it is Sunday today. 
yesterday was a very xciting day. last nite 
when father came home mother dident tell 
him what i sed to Beanys granmother til 
after supper, when she told what i had did i 
wish you cood have herd him. he sed i was 
the cussidist fool he ever see in all his born 
days. he sed i didnt have branes enuf to fill 
a salt spoon. and he asted me what i done 
it for. i sed well father you said if they 
wood wet her feed she wood be all rite and i 
thought they had aught to know it and as 
you were in Boston i thought i wood tell 
them. if you had herd her squehaw i gess 
you wood have told her. then father slaped 
his hands on his hed and sed geerusalem the 
golden naim ever deer to me dident you 
know that is what they do to old plug horses 
with the heeves. i dident supose ennyone 
was fool enuf not to know that. you have 
got me in a scraip. 

then mother sed you hadent aught to 
maik a goke of serius matters and father 
sed et too bruty and i dident know what he 
ment and then he sed how sharper than a 
sirpents 2th it is to have a thinkless child. 
i gnew what he ment then you bet. 

then mother and Aunt Sarah began to 
laff and father rumpled his hair and sed by 
godfrey it may be all right to laff but it 
dont help a feller out mutch. then father 
waulked up and down the room 9 or 10 
times and sed i cant get out of this for less 
than 9 shillings whitch father always sed 
when he ment $1. dollar and $.50 cents and 
mother she sed what are you going to do 
George and he sed i am going down to the 
drug store and buy a botle of port wine and 
taik it over to the old lady and i gess that 
will smooth things over with a lettle eesy 
taulk. so he put on his hat and told me to 
stay in til he got back. i have got to go over 
to Beanys with him. i told father i dident 
want to go but he sed that dident make 
enny diference i wood have to go jest the 
same. i told father that the last time i went 
over there Mister Watson Beanys father 
had lugged me home by the ear and lifted 
me up so thet i dident tuch the ground but 
a few times. father he sed i needent be 
afrade. that the only man that mite bring 
me home by the ear wood be him and he 
wood probly waulk me home by the gnap 
of the neck, 

so father he went down town and i wated. 
bimeby he come back with a botle rapped 
in paper and we started. father he sed for 
me not to say a word and to let him do the 
taulking and that if i let aout a single yip i 
wood be sorry i did. so we went over and 
gnocked on the door. Beany’s father came 
to the door looking awful stern. father he 
sed hello Wats you look as if you had liver 
complaint and father laffed and Beanys 


' 


Ma: 


father kind of grunted and me f 
went in. Beanys granmother Waie 
a rocking chair and Beanys mot]; 
sister Lucy was ther sewing an 
looked mad and dident laff a pj 
saw Beanys mother look mad bef, 
laffs and gokes with Beany all thti 
so does Beanys father and Ly 
natured most of the time. But ty 
as if they had set down on a tact 
But father dident notise it aj 
good evening Missis Watson yi! 
young as your daughter and mo | 
twin sister, how do you do Luc) 
seen enny one looking so fresh an| | 
a long time. if i was only 30 veal 
i should be round here so mutch 
think i lived here, and how ¢.- 
madam he sed to Beanys Granm¢ 
certingly look mutch better then} 
came here. i gess the country ai); 
you. life in the city is very tryin 
granmother come from Biddiforc\ 
well when father he sed, thes} 
them they felt better and the 
smiled at father but they all gx 
and even Beanys granmother ¢e 
quite so mad but she sniffed and\q 
deel you care how i am Mister $y 
you send sutch a message to me, 
father he looked sirprised and g\ 
what mesage. i dont understany 
madam. what mesage sed Beiy, 
mother sniffing an awful snort, 
kind enuf and polite enuf and » 
enuf to send wird to an unforin 
lady whitch was suffering from tzi 
if she wood wet her feed she yy 
rite. i never was so insulted anw 
and hirt in my life. then Bey. 
mother she sniffed and reech¢ | 
smeling botle and took 2 or 8 sni‘o 
began to wipe her eyes and dra h 
hard and missis Watson she sed ry 
now mother now mother 3 tin; 
ther is some mistake. i never giw 
Shute to insult ennyone, and Liy 
so two. 
father who was setting looki; 
sed i thank you ladies i dont unix 
yet. icertainly dident send ennyn 
you. about a weak ago this boy as 
me what was good for short bth 
give him sum fool anser as i fre.i 
but i ment it as a goke and it ini 
my mind as soon as i sed it. ii 
thought i really ment it and heva 
help you. of coarse it is my faufc 
ing so mutch but i always have id 
always shall. iam also to blameor 
quiring about your helth befoaar 
today i brot home a botle of pc ¥ 
you for i thought a little woocie 
and when he sed this father un)! 
botle and gave it to her with a lw 
never saw a old lady so pleased :d 
father he sed there mother i 1e 
George Shute never sed enny sv/h 
about you and Beanys mother e 
woodent beleeve it when she !d 
father bowed and smiled and tla. 
granmother she sed she suppod 
well but dident gnow verry mu! ! 
asted father how he suposed i )0 
very mutch with such a shape h 
father he tirned red and stoped al 
looked funny and sed peraps 1V@ 
bad as i looked and Beanys grant 
sed mersy no she hoaped not fot! ¥ 
dredful if i was and then father s: 2 
and he went home. father wi | 
grumpy for a while but bimeby |} 
laff and sed well Joey, he calls nth 
you know, i got out of it without 
and everyone of them wood voto! 
president and he told mothertt 
Sarah how he did it and then mo® 
George you aloud them to belie 
brougt that botle of port wine f 
for that old lady and father he #@' 
was i brougt it home on purpose r 
it was the truth and mother she d 
you let them get the rong idea 
he sed that is diplomerey and iphe 
ment had sent him to China 1! 
Anson Birlingame tea wood on’ ¢ 
cents a pound and fire erack 
(Continued on Page 
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The CHALLENGE 


HE paused in front of the glistening show- 

case, arrested by a package she knew well. 
Already her arms were full of bundles, for she 
had purchased everything on her list. Yet the 
shape and size and color and name of that pack- 
age indicated to her the very embodiment of 
quality. 
had read of it and was familiar with its uses. 


Like millions of other women, she 


Now she named the product and said, “I'll 
take that, please.” 

In display windows and on the shelves of all 
the stores in all the land, products meet chal- 
lenge daily. 
this product was, it is almost certain that they 
have been well advertised. Their makers did 


If some are bought on sight, as 


more than build a mill and install some ma- 


Ieee VV A de E 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


chinery and set men to work. They prepared 
a market to accept their goods by cultivating a 
knowledge of them in the consumer’s mind. 

The economic value of this plan is in avoid- 
ing resistance. Advertising speeds all the proc- 
esses of distribution. It smooths the pathway 
of goods to jobbers’ warehouses. It gains the 
cordial support of retailers. And then, when 
the final challenge comes, it keeps them moving 
into homes. 

Through every step there is saving, in capital 
employed, facilities used, effort spent. In fact, 
the whole modern scheme of merchandising by 
the aid of advertising is so thoroughly logical 
that it is fast becoming a question not of whether 
it shall be done, but how well it can be done. 


Ree pete) (ONIN 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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(Continued from Page 82) 


buntch. gosh i wish they had sent him. 


ennyway father can get out of scraips~ 


better then enny one i ever gnew. i wishi 
cood. 


MARCH 14, 186— there was a snowstorm 
last nite and it snew all day. 


MARCH 15, 186— nothing mutch today. 


Marcu 16, 186— brite and fair. 
ing mutch today neether. 


noth- 


MARcH 17, 186— old Francis licked 14 
fellers today with a bile on his hand whitch 
was tyed to his neck with a sling. i escaped 
for onct. the fellers started a rebelian be- 
cause they thougt he coodent lick them. 
with a bile on his hand. they will never 
start another. 


Marcu 18, 186— brite and fair what do 
you think. the doctor has told Beanys 
granmother that she must smoak hemlock 
and stuf like that to cure her tizzick. she 
says she wont smoak it in a pipe and so 
Beanys father wants me to maik her sum 
segars. he sed Beany dident know how. 
Beany dident dass to tell him that he cood 
make them. Beany has made hundreds of 
them. they asted Pewt but Pewts father 
was there and Pewt dident dass to say that 
he knew how to maik them and so he sed he 
dident know how and he sed the fellers sed 
i cood maik the best sweetfern segars they 
ever smoaked. so when Beanys father 
asted me i sed i wood do it. i woodent lie 
about it because father always aloud me to 
maik them xcept when i put them in the 
oven. 


How Do You Do Madam He Sed to Beanys Granmother. 


THE SATURDAY 


Tonite when father come homei told him 
about what the doctor sed and what Mister 
Watson Beanys father asted me to do about 
the hemlock segars and father sed dont tell 
me enny such fool story as that and i sed 
honnest hope to dye and cross my throat 
Mister Watson Beanys father sed the doctor 
told him to let her smoak sum hemlock. 
and father he sed i will go over and see 
Wats and he went over and Wats sed the 
doctor sed that i cood put in ennything 
that mite stimulait the aixion of her lungs. 
that it wood maik her coff sum but unless 
her truble was two far advanced it wood 
cure her. father sed he had asted what 
wood hapen if her truble was two far ad- 
vansed and Mister Watson Beanys father 
sed he sed it woodent hurt her enny way. 
so father sed i cood go ahed and i went up 
and got Pewt and told him to get what he 
cood and he done it and Beany he got what 
he cood and we went into my kitchen and 
mixed them up. Pewt put in sum dride 
corn silk and sum dride gold thred that 
you get by diging up the grond under pine 
trees in the woods and sum dride skunk 
cabige. he also got sum hayseed. it wasent 
verry clean because he got it out of the hen 
coop. 

Beany he put in sum sweetfirn and a 
little sulfer and a peace of tar whitch we 
pounded with a hammer and until it was 
jest like powder. I scraped sum sawdust 
from a peace of rattan and also a peace of 
graipvine and cut a peace of rubber boot as 
fine as i cood. also sum mullin leef and 
finaly we put in a big spoonful of kian 
peper. we thougt that wood stimulait her. 
then we mixed them as good as we cood. 
then Beany he sed it wood be better to maik 
the cigars bigger than the ones we smoaked 
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because she was a big woman and gneeded 
a lot of smoak. so i went up stairs and 
asted father and he sed despirrit cases gneed 
despirrit remidies and as long as the doctor 
dident say enny thing about the size of the 
segar i gess you had better maik it mans 
size. So insted of maiking the case by 
winding a peace of Godys lady book round 
a pencil we wond it round a carpinters 
pensil whitch is four times as big round. 
then we paisted them with paist and dride 
them and stufed them. we maid 10 of them 
befoar the 9 oh clock bell rung. then befoar 
the fellers went home we lit one of them and 
Pewt took a whiff of it and coffed his hed 
most off and had to drink abot a pale of 
water. and father hollered down stares 
what in thunder are you boys doing down 
there are you birning a rubber boot and 
Beany sed i put my boots two neer the 
stove but it is all rite now and father sed 
phew it is as mutch as we can do to get our 
breth you had augt to be moar ecairful. so 
the fellers went home. i am going to taik 
the segars over the next time she has a spel. 
i hoap it will be soon. 


Marcu 19, 186— today it raned in the 
afternoon because it was saterday. it most 
always does. well tonite Beanys gran- 
mother had a awful spel and after super me 
and father went over with the segars. 
Beanys granmother was there in her chare 
sqeehawing wirse than ever. Beany run up 
after Pewt because it was only fair becaus 
Pewt helped to maik the segars, so when 
Beany came Mister Watson Beanys father 
xamined the segars and put one in his 
mouth and drawed in his breth and sed it 
was stufed two tite. so he run a darning 
needle throug it 2 or 3 times and sed it 


May 
| 
drawed perfect. then he showed } 
granmother how to draw in her br) 
the segar in her mouth, and then, 
her to blow out all her breth and } 
sed the word to draw in as hard ani 
as she cood. so she done it and y 
breth was all out she looked all j 
shrivelled up and Beanys father Va 
mach and put the segar in her mc; 
lit it and sed now mother breeth ing 
and long as you can and she donj 
sweled up and all at once her eys | 
stick out and she spitt out her 
gumped up and smoak begun to po , 
her mouth and nose and eys jes 
stove when you have shet the drafs p 
begun to claw both hands for he 
and dance round, and holler hoag hg 
aggoo hoag and scat them most | 
well there was a awful time and theh 
open the winders and fan her and g\ ¢ 
2 pales of water just like a hor:! 
moar, just like Pewt drunk water s 
when he tride to smoak one of thos 
Well father went home as soc; 
cood when she began to holler buj 
until she got most of the smoak ovo 
when i got home father was tryir|t 
mother and Aunt Sarah and he lafi 
coodent and he kep saying o ff 
doodle bugs i thougt i shood dicy 
asted me what we put in the seis 
when i told him he laffed until he hij 
down and wipe his eys. and hise 
hadent had so mutch fun sinse B ( 
threw the skunk into the adver'¢ 
revival and locked the door. 
wel it was a very xciting evening: 
gnew a lifelier one. i hoap Bears 
mother wont dye. i shall be aniio 
hear how she is tomorow. | 


—— a 


You Certingly Look Mutch Better Then When You Came Here 


ed his shoulders, pushing the 
ttes toward her. 

nly one regret,’’ he observed, 
y accident should happen to 
_jshan’t be there to see Drood 
|v conspirators when they find 
Wh I have just planned.” 

yred a little. 

hyen’t any nerves, have you?” 


ki. 
n|e,” he replied. 


d immediately after Martin 

\—not in any way cheerlessly, 
n)yueer fashion Channay found 

sence stimulating, and he was 
o¢ notwithstanding that back- 
‘ 1acknowledged anxiety which 
ne conversation difficult. With 
co he moon, father and daughter 
seird, the latter reluctantly. 
o ought to stay,’ she sug- 
lf -riously. 
a his head. 


-jonly just sensation enough for 
‘her. “I doubt whether the 
|ng me even a thrill.” 
g aatever happened through the 
mae following day. At twilight 
‘o. and Catherine arrived; the 
ag to try his new plaything. 
tinped out across the marshes, 
attle with the faint frost, until 
dhannay’s favorite position be- 
sl ike bank. With the darkness 
saluck, two of which Channay 
|| all of which Martin Fogg 
py away. A faint fall of snow 
“oe and as soon as the 
vi over they turned homeward, 
ni or twice to listen. There was 
}ding silence everywhere. The 
asmost full tide—was noiseless. 
s¢ned to have found their homes 
» and with the slight flurry of 
aj vestiges of wind had dropped. 
» svered a little. 


I 


nerely what they professed to 
observed, pausing to light 


I; moment there was a familiar 
sound—the swish-ping of a 
set hand, followed immediately 
om the other end of the dike. 
ped his pipe, but picked it up 
, (ce, and with it his hat. He 


. Between him and 
m which the shot had been 
eat morass through which no 
s, bounded on one side by a 
-_— shrugged his shoulders 


a failure,’ he remarked, 
y ve a marksman with them.” 
in’was frankly terrified. She 
Of Channay’s arm and forced 
_ Martin Fogg, bareheaded 
his gun in an absurd fashion, 
eld, his blinking eyes searching 
© © some suspicious object. 

or tuck shooting,”’ Catherine de- 
alivhen at last they reached the 
‘tl house, 


le ny housekeeping !” Channay 


hem in the village for eighteen 
him seornfully. “Why 
of this and come up to 
Hing awfully cold.’’ 

other day,” he decided. 
move then. Not that 
q ‘it would be wise. I think 
Jather their happy hunting 


€ complications, however, 
| Oposed departure for London. 
~ Ng morning Parsons came to 


{ 
< | beg 
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his master with an air of grave concern. 
The garage had been broken into and all 
four tires of the car had been cut. Channay 
listened to the recital with the air of a chess 
player who watches with mild amusement 
a move on the part of an inferior player. 

“When you go to the village this morn- 
ing, Parsons,” he directed, “‘telephone to 
Norwich for a fresh set. Have them sent 
out by car and have the man who puts them 
on drive the car down to Jarvice’s garage. 
Ask them to put it in a lock-up box and 
give you the key, and to be sure they tell no 
one that it is there.” 

“Very good, sir,’”’ Parsons replied. “‘And 
shall we be leaving these parts soon?”’ 

“Almost at once,’”’ his master promised. 
“Are you nervous?” 

“Tt isn’t I, sir. It’s the missus,”’ Parsons 
explained apologetically. ‘All last night 
she kept on waking and hearing footsteps 
around the house and the sound of oars in 
the creek. If you’ll pardon my saying so, 
sir, I think they’ve got us pretty well 
hemmed in.” 

“Tf they have, they don’t seem to do 
much about it,’’ Channay replied. ‘‘These 
fellows who come out on jobs like this are 
generally cowards. They want to try to hit 
upon a plan by means of which they risk 
nothing. They mayn’t find it quite so easy.” 

“T’ve got padlocks on the back doors and 
I’ve moved heavy furniture up against the 
lower windows,” Parsons reported. “‘ You'll 
keep indoors after twilight as much as possi- 
ble, sir?” 

Channay promised, but on the following 
night the lust of excitement crept into his 
blood. There were masses of black cloud all 
over the sky and a strong wind blowing; 
but here and there were clear spaces over- 
head, and from behind the jagged edge of 
the rolling clouds there was at times a 
gleam of moonlight. Channay took some 
Number Three shot he kept for geese, filled 
his pocket with cartridges and, with his 
automatic in the hip pocket of his breeches, 
left the house during a moment’s darkness. 
He followed the creek for some distance 
and then turned round and stole across the 
dike bank from seaward. Arrived at the 
spot where he usually stood, he lay down 
upon his stomach and watched. Presently 
he heard the coming of duck. He made no 
movement. Almost simultaneously, his 
eyes becoming trained to the gloom, he saw 
a dark figure about eighty paces distant. 
He lifted his gun and, still without rising 
from the ground, fired at the duck, already 
out of range. Almost immediately a bullet 
whistled above him, just where his head 
would have been. Still upon his stomach, 
he returned the fire with his shotgun. He 
saw the black form stagger and heard a cry 
of pain. Instantly he scrambled to his feet, 
crossed the dike, climbed up a bank of shin- 
gle and dropped on the sands. Listening in- 
tently, he could hear arush of feet toward the 
spot where he had been lying. He waited, 
tense and expectant. ‘In a moment or two 
one of the party climbed cautiously up and 
stood on the bank, looking around. Channay 
fired again, and with an oath the shape dis- 
appeared. There was a murmur of angry 
voices, and this time Channay delayed no 
longer. He took to the hard sands and ran. 
He heard his pursuers floundering in the 
marshland, but they had no chance of cut- 
ting him off. He reached home safely, and 
at once bolted and barred all the doors and 
windows. 

“Anyone called, Parsons?” he asked, on 
his way up to the bathroom. 

“& boy has been here from the village, 
sir,’ Parsons announced. ‘“‘He brought a 
message from Mr. Fogg. He asked if he 
and his daughter could dine here tonight, 
as they are going to London tomorrow in 
any case. I took the liberty of saying yes, 
as Mrs. Parsons is well prepared.” 

“Quite right,” his master approved. 

Channay, bathed and changed, made his 
way to the study, mixed the cocktails, 
opened yesterday’s papers and settled down 
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to wait with an air of pleasurable anticipa- 
tion. It was eight o’clock however—half an 
hour after the appointed time—before his 
guests arrived. Mr. Martin Fogg was 
carrying his twenty-eight-bore gun, which 
he set down gingerly upon the hall table, 
and from which Channay quickly extracted 
the two cartridges. 

“The duck party arrived home just as 
we were starting,’ Catherine explained. 
“They had very little to say about it, but 
two of them are wounded. Not very seri- 
ously, the doctor reported, but one of them 
will have to go to hospital.” 

““Good!”’ Gilbert Channay declared. “I 
gave them Number Three shot for a treat.’ 

““You’ve been out on the marshes?” she 
asked, with a note of reproof in her tone. 

“T had to,” he admitted, as he handed 
her a cocktail. “Remember that the great- 
est principle of defense sometimes is to take 
the offensive. They had one go at me. Let 
me see, that leaves only three, doesn’t it?” 

“Four now,” she replied. ‘Another ar- 
rived this evening. Father will tell you.” 

“Drood himself,’ Martin Fogg an- 
nounced gravely. “I wish you had taken 
our advice and got away yesterday, Mr. 
Channay.” 

“How could I?” the other protested. 
“The car wasn’t ready. The man only got 
the tires on this afternoon. Tomorrow 
morning, if you like. We'll dine in town. 
You shall choose your favorite restaurant 
and we'll see if these fellows are any handier 
on their own happy hunting ground.” 

Catherine shivered. 

“You treat the whole thing altogether 
too lightly,” she complained. “I don’t. 
I’m tired of it. Why don’t you make terms 
with this Mr. Drood?” 

He laughed scornfully. 

“Tf I did that,” he said, “I should go 
through the rest of my days feeling that I 
was a coward.” 

“You would risk your life for an idea!” 
she exclaimed bitterly. 

“The best lives the world has ever 
known,” he rejoined, “have been given for 
ideas. After that trite saying, let us go in 
and dine.” 

They lingered longer than usual over the 
meal. Mrs. Parsons had produced some un- 
expected partridges, and Parsons, without 
orders, had opened a second bottle of cham- 
pagne. With the serving of coffee, Martin 
Fogg left the room to report upon the 
weather. Channay spoke briefly of his 
plans. 

“When this present little affair of Chan- 
nay versus Drood, or Drood versus Chan- 
nay, is over,” he confided, ‘‘I think that I 
shall go to Monte Carlo. Do you think we 
could induce your father to bring you down 
there, Miss Fogg?” 

“T am not sure whether I want to go,” 
she replied. 

“Why not?” he asked earnestly. “What 
do you want in life? Travel, a career—or a 
home?” 

She leaned back in her chair, looking 
away for a moment into space, and then re- 
turned his gaze, her clear brown eyes as un- 
flinching as his, her little smile an answer 
to the interest, deeper than curiosity, 
which lay beneath his words. 

“You ask me more than I know myself,” 
she confessed. ‘‘Self-analysis makes one 
feel so self-conscious, or else I really think 
it would be amusing, at any rate, to make 
the effort, to understand oneself a little 
more. I don’t think that I’m a weak 
woman; I don’t think that I am altogether 
an idiot; but somehow or other I feel so 
atomic, if you know what I mean—torn 
into little bits—the home of too many dif- 
fering desires. The worst of it is, I have 
no courage. I want experiences which I 
should never have the courage to undertake. 
I want to travel along paths in which I 
should be terrified to find myself. Yet I 
want the knowledge which comes from all 
these things. I hope I make myself 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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car,” she added, with an amused 


-he answered. “I cannot say 
Y exactly what you want, but I 
alvould be best for you.’ 
n¢a little forward. By accident, 
siyand touched hers. Her eyes, 
indered away, suddenly flashed 
-¥sa moment the significance of 
+r of them in the least under- 
nent pregnant with emotions, 
ait perhaps in her case—for she 
urly honest— undivided. Just 
fier returned. 
e; he pronounced, “and dark as 
{g» you broken the news to our 


chine?” 
sidnght of it,’’ she confessed, 
oird him. ‘Have you guessed 
Bad wearing a knitted frock in- 
evening toilet? We want to 
a May we?” 

more than welcome,” he an- 
ly. “Your rooms have always 
ut I suspect that your demand 
pitality is rather more for my 
)/¢ your own.” 
ll,” she assured him. “‘It is a 
night, and it will be so com- 


-real music—and then I will 
it some jingle. Father has a 
»solutely new detective stories 
‘oing to read and make fun of.” 
elements’”—Channay sighed 
—‘“of a very happy evening.” 
-cittle short of midnight when, 
-fhioned silver candlesticks in 
di2veryone said good night in the 
another hour before Channay 
[he music which he had been 
some of the more sentimental 
yth which Catherine had fol- 
el d to be ringing in his conscious- 
1a: driven the rougher edges and 
si1s of the moment into the back- 
|r another hour he lay awake, 
hewind. It was about twenty 
when, after a brief sleep, he 
mly, yet without any definite 
iirbing sound. He lay still and 
2 could hear nothing, yet the 
easiness increased. He swung 
of bed, thrust his feet into his 
tik his automatic pistol in one 
1/3 torch in the other and crept 
landing. Still he could hear 
e rain was screaming against 
icoane and the wind booming 
is, but inside—silence. Never- 
eas not satisfied. He descended 
8 ind on the last step paused 
. here was the distinct sound of 
y ovement in his study. A sud- 
e excitement made him forget 
on He crossed the hall on tiptoe 
w pen the door. The room was 
it oming over the writing table 
shoe of a man who was flashing 
mp. drawers the light of an electric 


iove,’ Channay said quietly, 
nt. Stay there until I’ve had a 


u became motionless, but.in that 
rt Channay realized that in his 
is dvance he had committed the 
€ offense of leaving his flank 
His arms were seized from 
other pair of arms was around 
- mething was pushed between 
1 fore he could even raise his 
+ was the feel of metal upon his 
n¢: horribly familiar click. He 
file triumphant whisper almost 


r ot him!” 

1 there while I light the lamp,” 
‘0 had been inside the room 
made no movement. He real- 
1€ was to have a chance at all 
* | action had not yet arrived. 
'P\1 his table was lit and the fig- 
hi intruders became visible. It 
0 himself, burly, forceful, men- 
Wiad rummaging his study 
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table. One of the two who had seized him 
from behind was the man who had visited 
his house a few days before. 

‘Rather rash, aren’t you, Channay, for 
a man who knows that there’s trouble 
about?’’ Drood sneered. ‘Ah, I forgot, 
you can’t answer. Put him in that chair.” 

The two men pushed him into his own 
easy-chair. 

“Take the gag out, 

They obeyed. 

“You can shout if you like,’’ Drood told 
him. ‘Your butler and his amiable wife are 
safely tied and trussed. You'll have to 
shout loud enough to be heard at the main- 
land for it to do any good, and there’s a 
gale blowing outside.”’ 

“T hadn’t the least idea of shouting,” 
Channay assured him. ‘‘Can’t we get to 
business? An explanation of some sort 
would be in order.” 

“The explanation,’”’ Drood said, ‘“‘must 
naturally be a little primitive. I want fifty 
thousand pounds. If I get that I might 
consider taking the safest course and letting 
you live.” 

“And if I give you nothing?’’ Channay 
asked coldly. 

“We shall kill you,”’ was the matter-of- 
fact reply. “‘A certain amount of risk, of 
course, but not much. You will be found on 
the marshes in a bog hole, into which you 
have stumbled, with your gun by your 
side.” 

“The manservant and his wife?’’ Chan- 
nay inquired. 

“We have means of dealing with them,” 
Drood answered—“‘regrettable, but neces- 
sary.” 

“And what good financially does my 
death bring you?”’ the captured man de- 
manded. 

Drood smiled—an unpleasant, brutal 
smile. 

“That is the part of the whole scheme,” 
he announced, ‘‘upon which I congratulate 
myself most. You may not know it, Gilbert 
Channay, but you have signed a will, now 
deposited in the office of my excellent 
friend Mr. Morrow, the lawyer, leaving 
your estate to the surviving members of the 
Channay Syndicate.” 

“T see,’ Gilbert Channay observed. ‘An 
excellent scheme, but unfortunately the 
will won’t be worth the paper it’s written 
upon.”’ 

Drood turned around suddenly. There 
was a scowl on his face, but there was also 
unbelief. 

“Why not?” he growled. 

“Because I executed a will of my own 
within the last two days and posted it to 
my own lawyers in Lincoln’s Inn yester- 
day,’’ was the mocking reply. 

Drood crossed the room and stood over 
his prisoner. 

“Channay,”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘if I thought 
that was the truth 

“Tt is the truth right enough,’”’ Channay 
assured him. “By the bye, couldn’t I have 
my hands free? This is really a little melo- 
dramatic, and you’ve got my pistol.” 

Drood took no notice. There was some- 
thing terrible in the grimness of his face. 
He believed. 

“How did you know?”’ he asked. 

“You think, perhaps, that I have the 
courage of a fool,’’ Channay replied. “I 
could assure you that I don’t play alto- 
gether a lone hand. I have friends. I have 
friends even at this moment, whom I hope 
to God ——”’ 

He broke off in his speech. Drood, too, 
was listening. The two men, who were 
helping themselves to whisky and soda at 
the sideboard, raised their heads. Drood 
took a few steps toward the window, then 
came to a sudden paralyzed halt. There 
were no bolts to protect it, for it was the 
window by which he himself had entered 
after the fastenings had been treated by a 
professional hand and the actual resistance 
was slight; but through a mass of splinter- 
ing wood and shivering glass there stepped 
into the room a figure so strange as to be 
almost ludicrous. Mr. Martin Fogg in pa- 
jamas of vivid blue and pink, his hair look- 
ing redder than ever, in his eyes a gleam of 


” Drood ordered. 
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wild excitement, stood there with his new 
toy, the twenty-eight-bore shotgun, clasped 
firmly in his hands. He waited for no 
threats, he acted upon no precedent, his 
sense of the melodramatic seemed woefully | 
absent. Without a word of explanation he 
pulled the trigger of his weapon and let fly. 
Shot rattled in every direction. Drood, 
with a horrible curse, spun around, grip- 
ping his leg, only suddenly to feel the other 
one give way beneath him. The two men 
had scarcely time to take a single step 
toward this nightmare of an intruder, | 
when a woman’s voice from the abruptly | 
opened door stopped them. 

“Stand still! Mine’s an automatic! If I 
fire, you’re dead!” 

They stood still. Just inside the window, | 
with his legs astride, was Martin Fogg, the 
light of battle in his eyes and two fresh car- 
tridges in his gun, and guarding the door 
was a woman holding with remarkable 
steadiness a weapon which they knew much 
better and feared much more. Whilst they 
hesitated, Martin Fogg let fly again. The 
men wheeled about. Four hands shot into 
the air. Drood was already lying upon his 
side, groaning. Gilbert Channay, who had 
taken shelter behind an easy-chair with the 
first discharge of Martin Fogg’s gun, rose 
suddenly to his feet. 

“Keep them covered, Catherine!” he 
cried, using her Christian name for the first 
time. ‘‘Undo these things, one of you 
fellows.” 

He held out his hands. 

The nearer of the two obeyed, talking 
rapidly all the time. 

‘Governor, we were only here for a lark— 
thought you wanted frightening. Those 
were the boss’ words. You can take our 
guns. I’ve got a half dozen pellets in my 
leg now.” 

The handcuffs clattered to the carpet. 
Gilbert Channay accepted the guns which 
the two men offered him. From the floor 
Drood spat at them. 

“Get out of the house and run!”’ Chan- 
nay directed. “This way!” 

He passed in front of them into the hall, 
walking backward, and threw open the 
front door, watching their every movement 
and listening intently for any sound in the 
library. 

“You won’t be safe until you get to Lon- 
don,” he warned them. ‘TI shall give in- 
formation at daylight.” 

They vanished into the night precipi- 
tately. Channay came back, to find Cather- 
ine looking at him in amazement. 

“Mr. Channay,” she exclaimed, “‘I do 
believe when you got up from behind that 
chair—yes, and even now you're laugh- 
ing!” 

He pointed to the figure of her father, still 
toying with his gun, still gazing longingly 
at the prostrate and cursing figure of 
Drood. 

“My dear Catherine,’ he rejoined, “you 
buy your father’s ties. It’s time you did 
something about his pajamas!’’ 


There was a miasma of remands and com- 
mittals. The attempted burglary at Sea- 
man’s Grange had excited an amazing 
amount of interest in the whole locality. | 
Gilbert Channay went to visit Drood in the | 
Norwich Infirmary. The latter greeted him | 
sullenly. 

“Channay,”’ he said, ““you can count me 
beat. I know when I have met a better 
man. I’m through.” 

“You didn’t reckon on Mr. Martin 
Fogg,’”’ Gilbert Channay remarked softly. 
Drood proved at that moment that he 
shared one quality with better men. A hu- 
morous grin illumined his face. 

“Never seen anything like him,” he ad- 
mitted, sitting up and wiping his eyes. ‘If 
any ordinary man had stepped in with an | 
automatic I’ should have downed him. I | 
reckon I’m a second quicker on the draw 
than most; but, honest, when I saw him 
standing there in those pajamas and with | 
that colored hair, and his silly toy gun, I 
thought my brain had given way and I 
couldn’t do a thing. . . They tell me 
I’ll get six months. If you’ll start me with a | 
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trifle when I get out I’ll be grateful. No 
threats, mind. I’ve finished.” 

“T’ll give you five hundred for every 
month,’’ Channay promised. 

“Then please God they give me twelve,” 
were Drood’s valedictory words, as the 
nurse came to remove his visitor. 

“Father isn’t coming,’ Catherine an- 
nounced, as she greeted her host in the ves- 
tibule of Mario’s Club Restaurant, ‘‘and 
I’ve lost my job.” 

“Tt sounds rather an alarming series of 
calamities,’’ Channay observed as he bent 
over her hand. ‘“‘Your father’s absence, 
under the circumstances, I can scarcely be 
expected to regret; but the job—do you 
mind much?” 

“T am resigned,” she admitted. ‘I have 
come to the conclusion that Nature meant 
me to be an idle woman. I have ambitions, 
I suppose, but I can’t seem to focus them.” 

He led her into the restaurant to a cor- 
ner table laid for three. One place was 
cleared away and they sat side by side 
amongst the cushions. 

“Do I understand,” he asked, ‘‘that the 
Daily Line has had the hardihood to dis- 
pense with your services?” 

She nodded. 

“T am bored to death with the work,” 
she confided. “It’s all drudgery. Last 
night I was sent to report on a reception 
held at the house of one of the new nobility. 
It was all very dull and usual, with the ex- 
ception of the new nobleman himself. He 
was neither dull nor, I hope, usual. He 
took me into his library to copy my notes 
and suggested that we end the evening with 
a dance—here, I think it was. He must 
have had a lot of experience,’’ she went on 
meditatively. ‘‘Most men are so easy to 
escape from. He wasn’t. So I went back 
to the Daily Line and tore up my notes, 
and here I am, a free lance.”’ 

“You wouldn’t like a job as private 
secretary, I suppose?’’ he ventured. 

“Not to you,” she replied, helping her- 
self to caviar. “‘ Your scheme of life is too 
bloodthirsty. I like adventures up to a 
certain point, but I have had enough of 
battle, murder and sudden death for a 
time. Not so, father,’”’ she continued. “I 
honestly believe, if they’d take him back, 
he’d rejoin the force, he’s so pleased with 
his last exploit. I heard him tell his tailor 
that he must have hip pockets in all his 
trousers.” 

“Why didn’t your father come today— 
really?’”’ he asked. 

“To tell you the truth, there is a coolness 
between us,” she confided. “I wouldn’t 
let him wear either of his new ties this 
morning. The one he had set his mind on 
was a mixture of purple and green with a 
thin red line. He insisted that he had 
bought it because they were the colors of a 
defunct rowing club he was once connected 
with. Anyhow, it couldn’t be thought of. 
He’s been grumpy ever since, and just as I 
went to tell him that it was time to start 
the telephone bell rang. He became deeply 
engrossed in some mysterious conversation 
and finally sent me off alone—said he’d see 
you later.” 

“The first advantage I’ve ever known 
from your father’s somewhat aggressive 
taste in neckwear,’’ Channay murmured. 
“Now tell me about this newspaper busi- 
ness. Are you going to give it up?”’ 

“ Absolutely,’ she answered. ‘“‘ Youknow 
I was mistaken when I thought that I 
wanted to earn my own living. I try to 
come into touch with all this feminist busi- 
ness, but I’m not really a bit ambitious. I 
was meant to be a drone. All my aspira- 
tions are artificial. It is the glamour of 
everything that attracts, not the thing 
itself. So long as father’s able to pay my 
bills, and I can have decent clothes and go 
to the seaside for three months in the year, 
and see the new plays—I prefer the stalls, 
but I might put up with the dress circle— 
I’m perfectly contented. It’s a terrible 
confession, isn’t it? But the long and short 
of it is—I’m an ordinary woman!”’ 

“‘T am inclined to contest the point,’’ he 
declared. 
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(Continued from Page 94) 
tastes beyond my station. Here 
comes the hero of my adventure last night,” 
she added, dropping her voice. ‘He is 
really rather nice-looking, you know. I 
suppose mine was quite the wrong attitude.” 

A fair man of medium height and pleas- 
ant expression was moving down the room, 
nodding to afew intimates. He apparently 
failed to recognize Catherine, but he came 
to a standstill as he saw Channay. So far 
as a man whose savoir-faire in most of the 
crises of life had never been questioned 
could be said to appear embarrassed, he, 
for a moment, had that appearance. He 
diverted his course a little and paused be- 
fore their table. He did not offer his hand; 
neither did Channay. Yet there was some- 
thing about the newcomer’s manner which 
denoted a desire to ingratiate. 

“Well, Gilbert,”’ he exclaimed, “‘are you 
going to say how do you do to me?” 

“With pleasure,’ Channay assented. 
““A man in my position,” he added, with a 
little mocking smile, “is never quite sure as 
to the attitude of his erstwhile companions.”’ 

“Don’t be an idiot,’’ Heatherton re- 
plied, with increased confidence. “‘I should 
like to have a talk with you. Will you come 
and see me some day? There is a little mat- 
ter to be straightened out between us, isn’t 
there?” 

“Yes,” Channay admitted, “there is a 
little matter to be straightened out. Up to 
the present, Browning—Lord Heatherton 
it is now, I think—I have refrained from 
entering anyone’s house. If you care to 
come and see me at 89 Milan Court, I am 
at home most mornings between ten and 
eleven.” 

“Tomorrow morning, for instance?”’ the 
other suggested. 

“Tomorrow morning would suit me ad- 
mirably,’’ Channay assented. ‘‘By the bye, 
let me present you to my friend, Miss 
Fogg. Lord Heatherton— Miss Fogg.” 

For the second time this very accom- 
plished man of the world showed signs of 
discomfiture. He recovered himself quickly, 
however. 

“T am very pleased to meet Miss Fogg,” 
he said, with a little bow, and still with a 
complete absence of any recognition. 

He passed on to join some friends higher 
up the room. Catherine looked after him 
with a smile. 

“On the whole, tactful,”’ she decided. 
““Now please tell me how you happen to 
know him.” 

Channay drew out a pocketbook and 
laid it upon the table. From an inner re- 
ceptacle he withdrew a strip of paper, yel- 
lowed with age and containing a list of 
names. His finger rested upon one about 
three-quarters of the way down. 

“George F. Browning,” he pointed out. 
“Tt was George F. Browning, Bart., then. 
He got a peerage the year I made my little 
bow tosociety. Iread it in a Sunday paper— 
one of my special treats.’ 

Catherine shivered a little as she glanced 
across the room. 

“He, too, then, is one of your enemies,” 
she remarked. “What are you going to do 
about him?” 

“His case presents difficulties,’ Channay 
admitted. “Without a doubt, Browning 
has progressed in the world. Nothing could 
ever have made him a gentleman, but he is 
nevertheless a peer and, I understand, 
popular. I have all the commoner’s respect 
for nobility. I am not at all sure that I 
ought not to forgive him.” 

She helped herself to another cigarette. 

“T rather like you when you're talking 
nonsense,” she confided. “It relieves the 
situation a little. All the same, I should 
like to know what you are going to do with 
him.” 

“Tt is a problem,” he confessed. “I 
should like to bring flaming tragedy into 
his life, to bring him up against such a situa- 
tion that he should spend his last hours in 
agony, with a revolver and a brandy bottle 
at his side—and I have only until tomor- 
row morning at half past ten to make plans.” 

“You'll think of something,’’ she assured 
him hopefully. 
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Lord Heatherton, on the occasion of his 
visit to Channay on the following morning, 
showed every desire to place their relations 
upon a friendly footing. He lit a very long 
cigar and made himself comfortable in an 
easy-chair. His manner was distinctly ge- 
nial. 

“Very good of you to congratulate me 
and all that, Gilbert,’ he said, referring to 
Channay’s welcoming speech; ‘‘but be- 
tween you and me, a title and all that sort 
of thing takes a devil of a lot of living up to, 
especially with the missus, who is inclined 
to be extravagant, as you know Myra al- 
ways was. I used to make quite a decent 
bit by having my name on the board of City 
companies, as you very well know; but I 
daren’t do it now unless the thing’s, really 
good, and when it is really good they don’t 
want figureheads. So there’s the text for you 
and here’s the sermon. I want money like 
the devil.”’ 

“Ah!” Channay murmured. 

“Now there’s that matter of my claim to 
a certain number of shares in the Nyasa 
mines, isn’t there?’’ Heatherton continued. 
“‘T’ve seen Isham, of course, and I’ve heard 
what your attitude is. You feel that you 
have a grudge against us others for not see- 
ing you through it, and you’re not disposed 
to part. I don’t blame you altogether, al- 
though as a matter of honor ——”’ 

“We'll leave that out, if you don’t mind,” 
Channay interrupted. 

“Very well,” the other assented. ‘‘I’ll 
put it to you like this: You’re a young man, 
you’re rich, you’ve got to live and you 
don’t want to live like an outsider. I say it 
without boasting, I don’t think there’s any- 
one could do more than I could to get you 
on the tracks again. What I propose is 
that you come to a friendly arrangement 
with me about my shares in these mines 
and that I do my level best to get you back 
where you belong. It’s a rotten phrase, but 
shall we say, in society? I’ll give a dinner 
for you—one at my club and another one 
at my house. Myra was always a pal of 
yours, and I’m sure she’d enter into it like a 
shot. This is bald, Channay, but you know 
I made my way in the world through plain 
speaking. Are you prepared to treat?” 

“You must need money pretty badly,” 
Channay observed. 

“T do,” was the frank reply. ‘All the 
same, the other thing isn’t going to hurt 
me, even if there are one or two men I 
couldn’t talk round. It never makes you 
any the less popular to try to help a pal 
who’s had a knock. There are plenty of men 
now who’d like to be your friends if you’d let 
’em, Channay. We were at the varsity to- 
gether, and all that; but you’ve always had 
one big advantage over me. You were an 
athlete and I wasn’t, and men never forget 
the fellows they played games with.” 

“So this is your proposition,’” Channay 
ruminated after a few minutes’ pause. 

“Tt is,’ Heatherton assented, ‘‘and I 
don’t want you to look upon it too much as 
a bargain, either, Channay. As you know, 
I wasn’t in nearly so assured a position four 
years ago; but if there’d been a chance any 
way of intervening —I’d have done it. I 
did try all I could, behind the scenes.” 

Channay was silent for several moments. 
All the time that worn little document with 
its terrible story seemed to be burning in 
his pocketbook. He made no allusion to it, 
however. He appeared all the time to be 
thinking out his visitor’s proposition. 

“When do you require this money?” he 
asked at length. 

“T want five thousand now, like the 
devil,’ Lord Heatherton confessed, with a 
gleam of anticipation in his eyes. “The rest 
could wait over for a little time.” 

Gilbert Channay took his check book 
from his pocket, wrote out a check payable 
to the order of his visitor and passed it over. 

“There is five thousand pounds on ac- 
count,” he said. “The actual transfer of 
the shares we can talk about later. I will 
accept your offer of a men’s dinner, to take 
place when convenient to you. The other 
one at your house we will postpone for a 
time. I am scarcely used to women’s so- 
ciety yet.” 
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ws luxuriously curtained, on one 
mévith a valuable collection of oil 
ngsround the other walls. The table 
-nidle of the room had been ex- 
i t(.ccommodate precisely the num- 
ve present. Its profuse deco- 
s hl excited everyone’s admiration, 
ne/ub’s famous twin magnum de- 
sifront of the chairman made a 
sh'. The overhead lights had been 
1d and the illumination was soft 
npissive. The waiters had left the 
ar the silence which followed the 
awr of that prolonged and welcom- 
lise was curiously intense. 
ry’ 
1a 


‘2 was keenly interested in what 
tight have tosay. They expected 
vo'3 of gratitude, especially directed 
1 Ird Heatherton, who sat sipping 
rt, little flushed but well content; a 
Terence to his absence, relieved, 
pS, ith a flash of humor; some ex- 
mj’ his plans for the future; an 
m | two to some of his older friends 
et present. Nothing of the sort 
net With Channay’s first sentence, 
Vhout a note of emotion or even 
, t warning was delivered. Every- 
lt the unexpected was going to 


featherton and gentlemen,’’ he 
-/4m more ashamed of myself this 
ig fan when I stood in the dock and 
nt) prison on.a technical charge of 
_4on, at least, I was, according to 
sit so far as anyone can be who is 
ed the great game of finance, an 
tn. Tonight I am a trickster. 
4° other circumstances it would 

{ a great joy to me to meet so 
of) y old friends. Knowing, as I do, 
there in an utterly false position, 
oe and is still a very painful experi- 


a slow change was visible in 
‘f the men grouped around the 
‘ir air of pleased and curious an- 
ari a ppeared. They were lis- 
> Maint but growing perplexity. It 
a very singular opening, this. 
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Heatherton, more than anyone, was con- 
scious of some sinister portent. He had 
abandoned his careless and easy attitude 
and was leaning forward with his elbows 
upon the table, his cigar burning unnoticed 
between his fingers. 

“T am here,’’ Channay went on simply, 
“as the result of an infamous bargain in 
which I have been only nominally a par- 
ticipant. These are the facts: As you all 
know, I alone was left to bear the brunt of 
what I still consider a very justifiable at- 
tempt to make money for my syndicate. 
But what you do not know is this—that I 
became the victim of a scandalous con- 
spiracy on the part of every other member 
of the syndicate, except Rodes. The plot 
was simple enough. Every member of 
the syndicate, except one, agreed not 
to give evidence on my behalf. Everyone 
was to attest, if called upon, to my guilt, 
and during that temporary incarceration, 
which they could easily have prevented, 
the funds of the syndicate, including my 
own possessions, were to be divided among 
them. 

“T am not telling you a fairy story, gen- 
tlemen. I have here the most iniquitous 
agreement that was ever penned, signed by 
every member of the syndicate except one. 
The one dissentient, I may remark, was not 
our host of this evening—Lord Heatherton. 
I shall ask you to examine this copy of the 
original agreement which I hold here, if 
anyone should desire it, for your inspec- 
tion.” 

With unfaltering fingers Channay passed 
around the table a typewritten copy of the 
document which he had obtained from Isham. 
Everyone received the sheet and examined 
it, at first a little dazed, afterward with 
swift comprehension of its brutal cynicism. 
There was a little murmur. Many eyes 
were turned toward Heatherton, who re- 
mained, however, speechless. After a mo- 
ment or two, Channay continued. 

“The plot I have revealed to you,” he 
said, ‘‘was only partially successful. De- 
serted by everyone on whom I had the right 
to rely, I went to prison; but, alas, a great 
disappointment was to come. The same 
arrangement which made me alone responsi- 
ble for the affairs of the Siamese Corpora- 
tion, made me the sole nominal custodian 
of those funds which had gone into the 
Nyasa mines. 

“The shares had been applied for in my 
name and allotted to me personally, and 
not a soul except myself and the lawyer 
who held my power of attorney could deal 
with them. They have remained in my 
name, except those that my brokers de- 
cided to dispose of, until my release. 

“Since that time, various members of the 
syndicate which bore my name, ignorant of 
the fact that their perfidy was known to 
me, have attempted to claim their portion 
of the shares. Amongst them I come to our 
host tonight. Lord Heatherton is a very 
clever man. He realized the situation per- 
fectly. He knew that without a quid pro quo 
he had very little chance of obtaining his 
portion of the syndicate’s profits, of which, 
by the bye, I believe that he is grievously in 
need. Accordingly he came to me and pro- 
posed a bargain. 

“«Pay me my thirty thousand pounds,’ 
he said, ‘and I will put you right with the 
world. I will use my influence in club land, 
in society and in the City. I will start by 
giving you a dinner, and in return be so kind 
as to advance me five thousand pounds at 
once, of which I am badly in need.’ 

“That is the story of my misfortune and 
the story of my presence here tonight. The 
renewal of your friendship, inspired and 
spurred on by Lord Heatherton in return 
for my check of five thousand pounds, I do 
not value. I decline the consideration of 
any man upon such terms, and my presence 
at this dinner tonight has not been for a 
single moment with the object of worming 
my way back into my old place in your 
esteem, but simply to expose the lack of 
morals, the pernicious habit of mind and 
the utterly false attitude toward life of 
your successful but very infamous friend, 
Lord Heatherton.”’ 
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Before anyone could realize what was 
happening, Channay, who was seated near- 
est to the door, had left the room. A sort of 
paralysis had fallen upon the little com- 
pany and no one attempted to stop him. 
A moment later, however, one or two of 
them rose. 

They stood about in little groups, talk- 
ing. Heatherton, his cigar cold in his 
fingers, his face dark and troubled, essayed 
to join them. 

“Can I say a few words?” he asked. 

One of the company turned toward him. 

“T don’t think it would be of any use, 
Heatherton,” he said, “unless you could 
disprove what Channay has said, and I 
don’t think you could do that.” 

“No use at all,’”’ another man echoed. 

“T’m going to try to find Channay,”’ an- 
other announced. 

One by one they slipped quietly from the 
room. Heatherton watched them with cyn- 
ical eyes, back in his place, face to face for 
the first time in his life with a position with 
which even his Machiavellian subtlety 
could show him no safe means of dealing. 
He walked slowly homeward, turning the 
matter over in his mind, seeking for some 
means to destroy Channay’s plain state- 
ment, some method of rehabilitating him- 
self with those twenty men. In his library, 
his secretary, awaiting him impatiently, 
turned at his entrance with a little exclama- 
tion of triumph. 

““A special messenger has brought this 
letter,’’ he announced, holding it out. 

Heatherton took it into his hands, broke 
the seal and read. He had known before- 
hand what it might contain—the one invi- 
tation to gain which the whole of his life had 
been devoted. He sat down in his chair 
with the letter in his hand. His secretary 
watched him in surprise. He had imagined 
a moment of mutual joyfulness and self- 
congratulation. There was no trace of any- 
thing of the sort in his chief’s face. He ran 
feverishly through the list of the men whom 
he had invited to that ghastly dinner and 
his heart sank. 

“Ts anything wrong, sir?”’ his secretary 
asked. 

““A slight complication,’’ he observed, 
with an effort. ‘‘Leave me for half an hour, 
Angus.” 

For half an hour Heatherton sat twisting 
the letter between his fingers, thinking vain 
and futile thoughts. 

Then his secretary came back, bearing 
another letter. 

“This has just come from the Duke of 
Oakham, from the Carlton Club,” he an- 
nounced. ‘‘The messenger said that there 
was no answer.” 

Heatherton tore open the envelope. 
There were only a few lines, written evi- 
dently within the last hour. They were 
from the duke, the vice president of the 
dinner, to whom, only a few hours ago, he 
had been ‘“‘ My dear Heatherton”’: 


“Dear Lord Heatherton: Unless you are 
in a position absolutely to disprove the 
statements and story, including the raison 
d’étre and consideration for the dinner to 
which you invited us this evening, it is my 
own opinion and the opinion of every one 
of the undersigned that you will do well 
not to accept the invitation from the Prime 
Minister, which I gather has reached you 
this evening. OAKHAM.” 


The idea of a tarnished life, a struggle 
among second-rate people, discarded by 
the best, always under a cloud, was impos- 
sible to one of Heatherton’s disposition. 
He tore up the duke’s letter, left that other 
very flattering invitation upon his writing 
table and methodically destroyed all his 
personal correspondence and records. His 
disappearance was so sudden and unex- 
pected that the newspapers were inclined to 
make a mystery of it at first. It developed, 
however, that he had gone overseas to one 
of the colonies—where, if casual reports 
were to be believed, he did not meet with 
any great success. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 


stories by Mr. Oppenheim. The next will appear in 
an early issue. 
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The Experience , . | 
of Your Electrical “* 
Contractor 


For installations in homes, in factories— 
everywhere that electrical current is used—the 
seasoned electrical contractor turns naturally 
to Square D, the pioneer safety switch. 


ane or 24 


His judgment is based on his years of expe- 
rience. He knows that the leadership of 
Square D rests on the solid foundation of over 
3,000,000 satisfactory installations. 


SQUARE D COMPANY, DETROIT; U.S.A. 
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(Continued from Page 4) 


are differently constructed from ours, I 
think; their bows are marvels of automatic 
grace and pliability, and they fold and un- 
fold with a rapidity that would leave me 
breathless. 

The tram bowled along through a dis- 
trict of offices and warehouses, while the 
crowd thinned at each stop. Suddenly, with 
an abrupt turn, the line crossed a wide 
square, and looking down from the wide 
stone bridge which we crossed, I saw the 
home of my sampans. 

All along the muddy shore, for it was low 
tide, boats were drawn up, with their men 
squatted on the deck eating rice with chop- 
sticks or smoking tiny pipes as they waited 
the turn of the tide. On the opposite shore 
was a long open market whose booths dis- 
played all kinds of fish, fruit and vege- 
tables, scrubbed till their colors fairly 
gleamed in the sunshine. Ahead of us 
opened a fascinating vista of a long street 
before whose every building a graceful bam- 
boo pole flaunted great banners of cotton 
blazoned with gaudy pictures and the pic- 
turesque sprawling black ideographs of 
Japanese writing. It was Theater Street, 
the banners advertisements of movies; but 
it looked like the encampment of a medieval 
army. 

The tram chose a middle course between 
Theater Street and the rear of the market, 
along a road of little houses whose paper 
shoji, open for the sun and breeze, revealed 
colorful vignettes of everyday life—a boy 
lying flat on his stomach on the straw mats, 
reading; an old grandmother sitting in the 
sun to smoke her long silver pipe; a tiny 
mother kneeling before a fat baby, feeding 
him with daintily held chopsticks. Men and 
women in kimonos, boys and girls with 
babies tied to their backs with broad red 
cords, thronged the road. At last I had 
reached Japan. 


Street-Car Difficulties 


The difficulty of the moment was that, 
though in it, I was not of it. I had no idea 
of my whereabouts, nor could I speak a 
word of the language. And at this point the 
conductor came for my fare. 

I handed him one of the unfamiliar coins 
at random, but he refused to accept it, ask- 
ing some interrogation which I could not 
understand in spite of many repetitions. 
Looking around the car in perplexity, I per- 
ceived that each passenger held in his hand 
a small ticket and that the tickets were of 
varying colors. Evidently each color signi- 
fied a different route, and the amount of 


my fare would be determined by 
nation. Unfortunately, I had Tide 
tion; neither could I explain mye 
undertaking in Japanese. Indiita 
must buy a ticket, yet I could nopy, 
one until I could name it. 
It was a hard nut to erack, b Is 
it by adopting a mascot. He ge 
me, a little Japanese boy abouts 
old, with cropped black hair, hor 
black eyes, and a faded little by 
black-and-white cotton stuff fastye 
too securely with a faded browns 
his hand he held a blue ticket, | 
I pointed at the ticket; the} 
looked blank, so I leaned acros}} 
and put my finger on the little legs 
meaning that it was my wish to hg 
with a similar blue strip. The lile 


The conductor was less suspicils 
ture and grasped the point of iy p 
mime; selecting the proper amint 
the coins in my hand, he gaye e¢ a 
ticket. Shortly afterward the ttle 
stretched his dangling feet dowtto j 
them with a deft wriggle—“‘def is 
proper in that connection; Jarhes 
are often as clever as their hids- 
the thongs of his little geta, and \t o 
car. 

I followed him, but at first he Jn 
me, so intent was he on watchi; th 
move forward before crossing 'e § 
When he turned and found me ce 
him, his little brown face was stu 
horror. He took to his heels lika fi 
ened rabbit. 

How Japanese boys can run we 
clogs held only by a thong aerosjhe 
toe, tilting forward three inchi at 
step, I do not know; but my liti be 
like a sprinter, never losing a ye 
flight. I suppose he ran home fide: 
to pant out a horrifying tale to sm 
about a foreign devil that tried) ki 
him. 

His desertion left me withoua § 
but it was my lucky day. Downhe: 
sounded an odd intermingling f si 
notes with harsh iron clinkings at ba 
ten or twelve pilgrims from tl c0 
swung past. They were all of aage 

(Continued on Page 10 
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Rifs! Roofs! Roofs! So many types— 
mwhich you must select ove for your 
wuilding. But to aid your decision, 
mihas riveted this fact: 


a a Barrett Specification Roof is on 
wuilding it’s off your mind—till 1945 
leit. These roofs are guaranteed by a 
re’ Bond against repair expense for a 
1): years. 


“Iwenty years is a long time,”’ you say. 
gh! Yet many Barrett Roofs built 35, 

d more years ago are still giving 
ahich: service—and never a dollar 
re ur expense. 


Niy meet the Barrett Inspector (he’s 
tt2d above). While the workmen are 
our Barrett Specification Roof, he 


‘in 

ke iy on the job making sure that this 
BS 
| ~ i 
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is off your mind—till 1945 at least!’ 


roof conforms in every detail of construc- 
tion with “The Barrett Specification.” 


He takes no chances. The roof must be 
right. For only upon his O. K. is the 20- 
year Guaranty Bond issued. 


But the Barrett Specification Roof is dur 
one of a wide line of Barrett built-up roofs.* 


Whether you want a roof constructed 
according to The Barrett Specification or 
your own specification— : 


Whether you want a roof for a new or 
an old building— 


Three-quarters of a century’s experience 
—the experience of leading architects, en- 
gineers and contractors—has proved that 
it pays to see that any built-up roof is a 
pitch and felt roof—and that both pitch 
and felt bear the Barrett label. 


*Important! The Surety Bond is issued only on Barrett Specification 
Roofs which have been inspected by us during application. The Surety 
Bond Guaranty is the owner’s assurance that his building is protected 
by a genuine Barrett Specification Roof, 


oft 


Laid in 1868! 
The old Tiffany Building, at Fif- 


teenth Street and Union Square, 
New York City. It was roofed with 
Barrett Pitch and Felt in 1868. 


Suara ay. wee 


Building Owners — 
Do you know this Valuable Service? 


Without charge or obligation a 
Barrett Service Man will inspect 
your roofs. He will render an un- 
prejudiced report of their condition 
and explain upkeep methods that 
often save expensive repairs. 


This free inspection service is of- 
fered to owners of buildings with 
roof areas of fifty squares (5,000 
square feet) or more. For detailed 
information address Inspection Ser- 
vice. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 Rector Street New York City 
IN CANADA: 


The Barrett Company, Limited 
2021 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
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(Continued from Page 100) 

men and old women, with gray hair and 
deeply lined brown faces. It was hard to 
tell the sexes apart, for both wore tight- 
fitting white cotton trousers bound as high 
as the knee with strips of white cloth like 
putties, topped by wide-sleeved short white 
kimonos and gigantic mushroom-shaped 
hats tied on with straw cords over blue 
kerchiefs. The men had iron-tipped staves 
which rang on the ground at each step, and 
the women carried little bells. 

As they marched up the street I fell in 
behind them. Occasionally they would stop 
before a house to intone a cracked chant, 
whereupon the householder would hand out 
a few copper sen, in return for which she 
received a paper prayer for the welfare of 
the house. 


A Moving Sight 


At length we mounted some well-worn 
stone steps to a terrace on which stood a 
gray wooden temple in the midst of a little 
grove. The ground was as smooth and hard 
as a floor from the ceaseless tread of clogs. 
Scattered among the trees were little 
weather-beaten wooden penthouses shelter- 
ing lichened stone statues. 

The pilgrims went into the temple and 
were received by a priest in gauzy green- 
and-gold robes. To the soft throbbing of 
a gong mounted between large bronze dol- 
phins, lights blossomed on the altar among 
gilt images, and a chanted service began. 

I wandered aside to the shrine 
of a benevolent-faced stone god. 
Dozens of bright scarlet, green or 
yellow ruffled bibs draped the 
statue, and little bright-hued ki- 
monos, tattered by wind and rain, 
hung from the roof over the god. 
A faint odor of incense rose from 
the slab at the god’s feet, which 
was thick with soft white ashes; 
and in front, overflowing the tiny 
inclosure, lay a heap of baby play- 
things. I saw a battered doll, 
balls, rattles, woolly dogs, and— 
most pitiful of all—a little baby 
geta of scarlet lacquer, scuffed and 
scratched, with frayed silken 
thongs. 

Instinctively I knew that the 
baby who had worn that clog 
would never run again on this 
earth with tottering little foot- 
steps; those footsteps echoed only 
in some desolate mother’s heart. 
This was the god who loved little 
children; these pitiful mementos 
were the relics of dead babies, 
brought here by sorrowing moth- 
ers who besought the protection 
of the god for their little ones in 
the shadows of the after world. 
Tears filled my eyes; my shallow 
sight-seeing was rebuked silently. 


I turned away softly and left the temple 
grounds. 

Out on the sunny street, I was instantly 
surrounded by a flock of boys and girls, the 
older ones each with a baby on its back. 
Curiosity ran high, but courtesy triumphed; 
they ran along by me in silence till I stopped 
before a little shop whose floor was covered 
with trays filled with a most amazing variety 
of objects, from Japanese pipes and tobacco 
pouches up to copper kettles and old sandals. 
I had found a secondhand store in Japan. 

Between the street and the raised floor of 
the room was a kind of entry with dirt 
floor, covered by the overhanging roof and 
filled with merchandise of all sorts. An 
aged man squatted on the mats in the room 
among the trays of wares, his bald head 
sunk like a dozing tortoise in the collar of 
his dark kimono. I stepped into the little 
entry, the children massing behind me to 
watch while I looked over the hodgepodge 
of articles. 

I had just picked up a quaint little ivory 
netsuke, a two-inch figure of the jovial god 
of good luck holding a bundle from which 
peeped the head of a laughing baby, when I 
started at the boom of a gong coupled with 
the wail of a child. A big Japanese boy had 
edged in after me till he was standing just 
beneath a large copper kettle suspended 
from arafter. His baby brother on his back 
had bumped his little head on the kettle, 
and when baby cried, big brother began to 
hop up and down mechanically on his geta 
to joggle him off to sleep. At every hop 
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the shaven little poll received a fresh bang, 
and another wail pealed out. Big brother 
was so engrossed with my every move that 
he failed to grasp the situation, till I finally 
took him firmly by the shoulder and led 
him out of range of the kettle. 

The old man chuckled toothlessly, and 
his wrinkled wife, shuffling in from the 
kitchen with a tray of tea, gave the big boy 
a vehement scolding in soft Japanese syl- 
lables, with approving nods to me for my 
share in the episode. They served me tea in 
a tiny cup without a handle, while I tried to 
indicate by signs that I wished to buy the 
netsuke, holding out a handful of coins and 
picking them up one by one questioningly. 

Smiling, the old man placed the netsuke 
in my hand and selected two small coins 
from my palm, with a bow. Twenty cents 
in American money the little ivory figure 
cost me, though the old man might have 
helped himself to ten times as much with- 
out protest. 

Later, when I came to bargain in the 
curio shops conducted for tourists, I yearned 
for the old man of the secondhand shop, for 
the prices in the curio shops were always 
high, to allow for haggling and for com- 
missions to the ricksha men or guides who 
brought one to the shop. My old man in 
the secondhand shop spoke no English, had 
had no dealings with foreigners; he knew 
no better than to charge me the same price 
he would have asked of one of his neighbors. 

When I left the cool shade of his home 
the glare and heat in the street were almost 


Japanese Children 


unbearable. Even under a swh; 
faint, and marveled that the eld 
endure it on their bare heads, jw 
noon, so I signaled a passing jk 
who lowered his shafts for med 

“Grand Hotel,” said I, as st 
possible, but he only vas 
looked puzzled. 

“Nani? Nani?” he asked. | 


\ 
| 


How Japanese Pronoun | 


The big boy who had bnp 
brother’s pate so umenae 
rescue. 

“T spik Engerisu. Where ju 
inquired. 

English is taught in the pubs 
over J apan. Later, when I ce 
widely in the interior, I often jur 
schoolboys fourteen or fifteen :ar 
would volunteer as interprets. 
other generation English . 
language for the Japanese, 
Dutch today are competent : 
cause the world cannot be Fs 
learn Dutch. 

“Grand Hotel,” I told m itt 
preter, who turned scornfully ‘th 
man. 

“Gurandu Hoteru,”’ he tralat 

The ricksha man’s face lit pi 
with comprehension. Jngli, | 
Japanese has been educatedibr 
comes rather peculiar in Japz2se 
for according to Japanese cjtor 
consonant must be flow 
vowel, and there Pt : 
or “th.” Thus) “by” 
“bieru’”’; “glass,” “gras 
“hotel,” “hoteru.” | 

Forty minutes of itt 
under the burning St bre 
back to the Cura 2 
time for tiffin. wy 
declaring that I mijt li 
lost, robbed, heaverin0! 
on such a foolish exidit 

I listened meekly wit 
ward smile; my Dm 
shown me that sorwh 
beyond, the Japan | ™) 
really existed. f 

My girlhood et 


dated by some yea’ tii 
sophistication and litt 
to a conyent school 
tions was chaperor & 
and carefully ex de 
grown-up conversa ‘ 
esting subjects. Wi 
ground thegay 
whom I met at theaal 
was as interesting al 4 
as though in my corent! 
of the gentle nuns 
copy of Les Cont Dre 
for an afternoon’s nail 
(Continued on 
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‘(and Hotel was a Sargasso Sea to 
4 ted the flotsam and jetsam of the 
was a laboratory in which one 
s@che interplay of naked human 
ind saw the inexorable products 
C] sible of life. 
| other side of the canal, in the 
| the Bluff, a routine of house- 
earing of children, building of 
;and pursuit of business occupied 
tants. In the hotel a frenzied 
excitement possessed the men 
m; sight-seeing, dancing, gam- 
g and flirting absorbed their 
ost of their nights. The man 
a jigger of ether into his 
s the hero of the hour; the girl 
jered an embroidered screen with 


jis from the tea table earned un- 
ge for a week. 
Japanese thought of these 


only be surmised, but it surely 
yn have been complimentary to 
~ represented by the riotous indi- 


3. 

‘ew days at the hotel I moved up 
Ziff, that narrow ridge lying south 
, of Yokohama reserved for for- 
inces. Along its crest twisted and 
single narrow dirt road without 
-and on that road, or the tiny 
als which branched from it, were 
hichree hundred-odd houses of the 
: (nmunity. 

rttyle of architecture but Japanese 
) » seen on the Bluff. Great red 
clseaus stood cheek by jowl with 
a/2d frame houses of New England 
e; tuecoed mansions faced a typical 
—m building; sandwiched into 
0 

) ji 


rs were tiny bungalows copied 
ish India. 


Jie Menace of Demons 


sw place of the Bluff was Temple 
le red wooden house, its im- 

ed roof curved like a Buddhist 
3, ith grinning red devils mounted 
hind. When the house was first 
dae servants in the neighboring 
y in a body, declaring that the 
ures would surely cast the evil 
0 them. To avoid washing his own 
d cooking his own meals, the 
the house upon which the carved 
¢ their malignant gaze was obliged 
aly small brass cannon on his own 
e 


red full upon the ugly statues, 
ictually banished the curse. The 
‘as there until the great earth- 
(1923 brought down both house 
ns. 
ws were plentiful and promiscu- 
\ the influx of Russians after the 
! of 1917, houses on the Bluff were 
sles and although they com- 
entals that would have precipi- 
a ernmental investigation at home, 
t¢ were always crowded with people 
4 chance to lease a house; and a 
hcer who was lucky enough to go 
f(a few months on leave was be- 
\h applicants who paid fabulous 
: es house furnished and staffed 
in 


J 


8!"; consequently the foreign colony 
© lull was a curious potpourri of 
1a les, Across the street from me 
tt Chinese minister with his dainty 
and his collection of rare porce- 
one side I had Russians, on the 
!\merican married to a Portuguese 
4> Spanish consul lived around the 
€rman was near at hand; and 
| © radius of a city block were 
eotch, Swiss, French, Austrians, 
Various Scandinavians. 
ish dominated and predomi- 
“ing most of the little details of 
had tea at four o’clock, even 
“a their business offices; we dined 
ithe evening. We called our mid- 
, and we never sent one 
@s. Oh, dear, no! We ex- 


THE SATURDAY 


Even the two country clubs proclaimed 
by their names the pervasive British flavor. 
The L. L. T. & C. C., popularly called the 
Bluff Gardens, was in reality the Ladies’ 
Lawn Tennis and Croquet Club; and the 
Y. C. A. C., on solemn occasions, turned 
out to be the Yokohama Cricket and 
Athletie Club. 

Fourth of July was the only day in the 
year when the American eagle could make 
his screams heard. Then patriotism spurred 
the five hundred Americans in Yokohama 
to subscribe a fund of several thousand yen 
to finance an elaborate program of enter- 
tainment for the whole foreign community. 
Perhaps it was a childish gesture; but at 
any rate, it was effective, for everyone ad- 
mitted that there was nothing quite so gay 
and delightful as Fourth of July when the 
Americans were hosts. 


Fourth of July Festivities 


Down at the United Club champagne 
flowed like water while the American con- 
sul made a neat little speech at noon. Out 
at the Y. C. A. C., on the beautiful plateau 
overlooking Mississippi Bay, where Perry’s 
American ships anchored when they opened 
Japan to the world, devoted Americans 
perspired through nine innings of the na- 
tional game and were rewarded by a lavish 
tea to which all foreigners were invited. 
Afterward there was barely time to rush 
home to dress before going to the Grand 
Hotel for dinner amid exuberant red-white- 
and-blue decorations. Dancing to an Amer- 
ican jazz orchestra impounded from some 
ocean liner ended the day. 

At nine o’clock in the evening there was 
a pause in the gayety as we gathered for 
half an hour in the windows of the lounge 
looking over the harbor. Within, the lovely 
dresses of the women turned the room into 
a flower garden. Without, in the darkness 
of the harbor waters, calm within the long 
breakwater, bobbed thousands of luminous 
Japanese lanterns festooned on sampans. A 
hush fell on the room. 

Suddenly, with a boom as of a bombard- 
ment, from a raft moored by the break- 
water, fiery columns of light rushed up, up 
to the sky; green, red, golden bombs burst 
to send showers of colored stars drifting 
down. The Fourth of July fireworks had 
begun. And when at the end the Stars and 
Stripes flamed against the black velvet 
sky, my throat tightened and I saw tears in 
the homesick eyes around me. 

The L. L. T. & C. C., on the other hand, 
was thoroughly British; its solemn pom- 
pousness was a ludicrous example of the 
effect of isolation upon expatriated souls. 

The Japanese Government, in the early 
days of foreign settlement, granted a large 


Fujo, God of Little Children 
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tract of land on the southerly slope of the 
Bluff for recreation purposes, on condition 
that part of it be laid out and maintained as 
a public park. Accordingly, at the summit 
there was a sweep of green English turf 
where amahs brought pink-cheeked, golden- 
haired babies to play; at the base lay a 
patch of well-trodden bare ground on which 
Japanese boys in gefa and kimonos essayed 
baseball; and between were three levels of 
terraces for the tennis courts. The banks of 
each terrace, which were about twenty feet 
high, were covered with azalea shrubs, uni- 
formly clipped and trained by a corps of 
uekiyas—gardeners—whose alternate duty 
was to chase balls for players. 

A set of tennis on a sunny afternoon in 
May, the court perfectly surfaced, two 
stalwart men to fetch balls, as though one 
were a crack tournament player, the banks 
of the court blazing sheets of pink azalea— 
that was the ultimate refinement of sport. 

But, like all Edens, the Bluff Gardens 
catered to a small and select society. Join- 
ing the L. L. T. & C. C. required as much 
wirepulling and ceremony as getting a 
command to the Court of St. James. A 
committee of twelve ladies presided over 
the club, and every month a fateful little 
black box went the rounds of the committee 
accompanied by a list of proposed new 
members with their backers. Men could 
not become members of this feminist organ- 
ization; but if properly sponsored, were 
permitted to make themselves liable for 
dues in return for the privilege of playing 
on the courts. A young man who craved 
this permission was obliged by custom to 
call ceremoniously on each of the com- 
mittee to be looked over. A single black 
ball in the box sealed the fate of an aspirant, 
as the damning symbol was recorded in a 
Domesday Book handed down in the sec- 
retary’s office. 


Four Big Dances 


I suspect that the L. L. T. & C. C. came 
into being as the ladies’ revolt against the 
masculine exclusiveness of the United Club, 
whose sacred portals were closed to women. 
Be that as it may, the ladies ran their 
tennis club most efficiently, and the com- 
mittee of twelve functioned more harmoni- 
ously than most women’s committees do. 

The women of the Yokohama foreign 
colony were not “jiners’’; they left most of 
the activities of the community to the men, 
who were indefatigable about getting up all 
sorts of things, from a regatta on the water 
front to a ball for the ambassador. The 
four great national balls, held yearly on 
appropriate holidays, were managed by 
men. 

Saint George’s Ball was the most ele- 
gant, as there were more Britishers to 
supply the funds than the other nationali- 
ties could boast; Saint Andrew’s, when the 
Scots appeared in all the glory of the kilt to 
dance reels and sword dances, was the most 
colorful; the Columbia Ball on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday was America’s contribution; 
and the merriest of them all was Saint 
Patrick’s, when seventeen loyal sons of 
Erin recklessly ran up enormous bills to 
produce an entertainment equal if not 
better—they swore it was far better—than 
the ball given by the thousand Englishmen. 

In the red brick Gaiety Theater, which 
stood at the head of Camp Hill, in the 
center of the Bluff, went on all the fun 
making of the community. There we held 
our balls, the meetings of the Yokohama 
Literary Society, the rare movies and rarer 


traveling road companies which showed _ 


five-year-old plays in old costumes, and the 
immensely popular performances of the 
Amateur Dramatic Society. Later, after 
the revolution, we had Russian ballets, 
opera companies and concerts; once even 
an exhibition of violent cubist paintings. 
The Bluff Library occupied a tiny little 
building near the cemetery, and the Yoko- 
hama Foreign School was in the same 
neighborhood. 

The Yokohama Foreign School was a 
corporation whose shares were subscribed 
by the foreigners, and whose classes were 
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Give Him Material 
That Aids the Sale 


If your salesmen carry or your dealers 
use printed matter or illustrations to 
sell your products, you will want a 
copy of “Catalogs that Sell”. In this 
book you will find illustrations and 
descriptions of the widest and most 
diversified line of loose leaf binders 
for salesmen’s and dealers’ catalogs 
and price lists, portfolios, albums, 
manuals and handbooks. 


Loose leaf catalogs and price lists ac- 
tually do produce more for they pro- 
vide a method of constant follow up as 
well as give to your representatives 
all the latestandnecessary information 
about your product in convenient 
and usable form. 


Use the coupon to get your copy of 
“Catalogs that Sell”. 


Any of the other special booklets 
listed, as well as the general catalog, 
will also be sent on your request. 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER CO. 
Factories at Kalamazoo, Mich.and Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


ALAMAZOS) 


LOO4E-LEAF-DEVICES-AND 
9UNTING-SYS TEMS 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Gentlemen: Please send me the catalog of better 
record keeping checked below: 


Catalogs that Sell Kalamazoo Record Keep- 

(catalog covers) ing Pa nee cor aoe 

_ . ransportation Recor 
General Catalog Keeping ‘equipment 

Insurance Record O Department Store ac- 

Keeping equipment counting equipment 

-] Kalamazoo Public Utility accounting equipment 
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To the merchant:— 
Miller Panel and Display 
Stand Assortments make 
padlock sales easier. Ask 
your jobber about them. 


No. 1, the ‘Champion,’ 
was the first great lock in- 
ventionof Daniel K. Miller, 
founder of this company. 
It has won a remarkable 
number of First Awards 
and Premiums at World 
Fairs and remains a lock 
of unequaled security. 


Made for hard service. 


‘onto easier 
gates ifyours 
are padlocked 


THE SATURDAY 


OCK your gates and 
tramps will go on 
rather than risk the time 
and publicity of climbing 
over a padlocked gate. 


Your family and your 
possessions will always be 
safe for the judicious use 
of dependable padlocks. 
Doors, windows, cup- 
boards, tool boxes, ga- 
rages and other points are 
made less vulnerable if 
padlocked tight. 


In Miller Locks, you get 
as much protection as it 
is possible to buy for the 
money. You can get them 
in a variety of styles, sizes 
and prices to fit every 
protection purpose. 


Go to your dealer—he is sure to 
have a Miller assortment panel 
from which you can make your 
selection. 


MILLER LOCK COMPANY 


Leadership since 1871 
Padlocks—Night Latches—Cabinet Locks 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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strictly limited to foreign children. The 
committee was offered a donation of one 
hundred thousand yen contingent on the 
admission of Eurasian children, but re- 
fused the gift, so strong was the feeling that 
race lines must be kept intact. 

It was perhaps the most extreme example 
of nonassimilation that the modern world 
has seen, that foreign colony on the Bluff. 
Two thousand heterogeneous whites in a 
city of five hundred thousand yellow- 
skinned people; homes, churches, theaters, 
schools entirely of foreign architecture; no 
mingling with the native population except 
for employing a few as servants; costumes, 
languages, customs brought intact from 
their own countries. The foreigners even 
paid practically no taxes to the Japanese 
Government, for the property in the Settle- 
ment and on the Bluff was held in perpetual 
lease, exempted by a decision of The Hague 


Tribunal from the necessity of paying taxes 


on buildings erected thereon. 

The perpetual leases were ever a sore 
point with the Japanese, who felt that they 
had been practically extorted from their 
government when it was weak and un- 
skilled in international diplomacy. When- 
ever a lease came into the market, as many 
did when Japan declared war against Ger- 
many, through confiscation of alien prop- 
erty, Japanese were present at the auctions 
to bid the price up far beyond the means of 
foreigners and so restore the land to Jap- 
anese ownership. 

The Japanese Government maintained 
the roads through the foreign colony, sup- 
plied a police station with patrols, and a 
fire company of sorts; but there was a con- 
stant undercurrent of dissatisfaction on the 
part of the foreigners. It was the fashion 
to rail against the inefficiency of the police 
and the fire department. In truth, con- 
flagrations were frequent and disastrous, 
and the scanty equipment of the fire force 
availed practically nothing; but no one 
ever remarked in their defense the truth— 
namely, that the foreigners persisted in 
erecting highly inflammable buildings in a 
district where there were no high-pressure 
mains, and heated them with open fireplaces 
and oil stoves in spite of the frequent earth- 
quakes and typhoons which toppled down 
houses and stoves at a minute’s notice. 


Misunderstanding 


Like hermit crabs, we foreigners, when 
we found ourselves on the shores of Nippon, 
scuttled into shells as much like our former 
homes as we could find, adapting ourselves 
not at all to the conditions of the country, 
and absorbing nothing from the native 
population. 

If Japan, back in the days of Perry and 
Townsend Harris, had felt free to throw 
open her towns and cities to foreign occupa- 
tion, with no settlements marked off by 
sentries, so that the foreigners might have 
dwelt among the Japanese, it seems as 
though today there would have been a closer 
national understanding, less prejudice. 

We rented a furnished bungalow on the 
Bluff for the summer, till we could find a 
permanent abode. The search was no 
simple matter, as there were no real-estate 
agents; and although the Yokohama Ga- 
zette sometimes carried advertisements of 
houses to let, the congestion of immigrants 
at the peak of the wartime expansion in 
Japan was so great that there were a dozen 
applicants for every house advertised. 

Our staff of servants included two kuru- 
mayas, one for Dana San and one for me. 

“Kuruma” is the Japanese word for 
“ricksha,”’ and a kurumaya is the man who 
draws the kuruma. ‘‘Ya” is a most con- 
venient little suffix, whose translation 
would be “the person who makes a business 
of.” Thus we had “‘yubin-ya,” the post- 
man; ‘‘denki-ya,” the electrician; “‘gomi- 
ya,”’ the rubbish collector; ‘‘ueki-ya,’’ the 
gardener. Literally, ‘“‘we’’ means “plant- 
ing,” “ki” is “‘tree,’’ and with the addition 
of ‘‘ya,” the English version might well be 
described by the slang phrase, ‘‘ You said a 
mouthful.”” It would be manifestly in- 
convenient to say fifty times in a morning 


spent in the garden, ‘“ Honorabl, 
who makes a business of planting fe 
Kasama was the name of Da 
kurumaya. He was with us on 
months, but the cause of his lea}, 
one of those pitiful misunders 
whose remembrance saddens US Yes g 
One morning, when as usual a gctle 
was falling, Dana San ordered thins 
put on his rubber raincoat to savejc 
form. We supplied the uniforms, 
men. 
‘Kino doku desu ga, Dana San ; 
kimono naku narimashita,” answis 
sama. | 
Now “‘naku narimashita” i 
phrase much used by the Jap 
bad tidings; it may mean 
dead, that a thing is lost or th 
is not at hand. At that stag 
dence, Dana San and I knew 
of the commonest Japan 
everyone told us it was a 
study Japanese, and that it was 
get along with a word or tj 
tradesmen spoke more or less 
San was invariably irritated b 
euphemisms and idioms. If his 
“‘Shigata ga nai” when asked 
was not done on the promised da\ w 
means literally, ‘‘ Doing method t 7 
none,” and idiomatically, “T just jul 
help it,’ Dana San considered it || jn 
instead of a bit of Buddhist ph’s 
Thus, when Kasama said his rainat: 
“naku narimashita,” Dana San int\pr 
it as “‘lost”’ and gave the man a pie of 
mind in good American fashion, ex\us 
his slender stock of Japanese swear ord 
reprimanding such carelessness. : 


The Troubles of Pa 


There are some countries where) ¢ 
man a fool, or even a damfool, or) cle 
the atmosphere all around; there es 
races who white men find need) g 
“cussing”’ to get any results; but iJa; 
to lose your temper or call a man bd 
which means ‘‘fool,”’ or ‘‘chikusho! wi 
means “hairy beast,” is an unfiiv 
insult. | 

Kasama drew Dana San to t 01 
without a word, but an hour later th 
at the house brought me a ‘ge 
containing Kasama’s uniform, ijlu¢ 
the missing raincoat. Kasama had 3i 

I questioned Usui, my own kurvay 

““Kasama’s wife is very sick, (us: 
he explained. ‘‘Three days baby 's| 
coming; midwife could do a 
sama called the doctor, but Kasia 
poor man with many children; fe 
San said Kasama must first bring thno! 

“Kasama had no money, so heiaw 
his new raincoat. When Dana in 
came angry, Kasama sold his i 
chest of drawers—‘‘to redeem the tin 
and brought it back. Kasama is aho 
man, Okusan.”’ 

I sent Usui straightway to Fat 
house with money and word tha’ 
sition would be open to him when's! 
was better, but Usui brought ee 
money sadly. Kasama’s wife andie) 
baby were dead, and Kasama did 0t1 
to work for us any more. 

I felt like a murderer, thinking! ' 
poor woman lying in agony for t ¢ 
on the tatami, a wrinkled midwife 1v@! 
to alleviate her suffering, her little 
dumbly watching her die—all for 
the ten yen which would have pr 
skilled physician. It shamed me th 
that harsh words and unkind styl 
had beaten on Kasama’s sorrow! he 
Until then I had been content, 1?” 
foreigners on the Bluff, to pick uot 
few words of Japanese; but the trie¢ 
knowing that if I had been able 
freely to Kasama he might have as: 
me in his trouble resolved me to 
language in earnest. 

I spent most of the time for the 
months after my arrival in Japa 
down clews to houses. After 1’ 
Usui would bring around the kur! 

(Continued on Page 110) 


~Victors in Olympic Soccer 
~ and ‘lennis Championships 
choose Keds | 


Seat MEALS 
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Every four years the Olympic 
games draw the greatest athletes 
from all corners of the globe. 


NE of the most interesting and 
! picturesque events at the last 
Olympic games was the winning of 
ithe Soccer Championship. In match 
lafter match the team sent by little 


An athletic-trim Keds model— 
built for the hardest sports and 
vacation use. There are many 
other styles of athletic-trim Keds 
—lace-to-toe and lace-to-instep, 
black, brown or gray trim. 


A xeps model with Crepe Sole. 
Crepe Sole Keds are remarkably 


Uruguay came off victorious—in the 
end winning the world’s title. 


In their gruelling daily work 
throughout this hard-fought series 
every member of the team wore the 
American athletic shoes that are 
‘becoming internationally famous— 


Keds. 


In addition the Olympic Tennis 
‘Championships—men’s and wom- 
en's, singles and doubles—all were 
won on Keds! 


_ The very same long-wearing qual- 
‘ities that make Keds the choice of 
these leading athletes have made 
them also the standard vacation 
| shoes everywhere. For games, hikes, 


camping, outings and all summer 


outdoor uses—Keds are ideal. 
| They are light and comfortable— 
yetso tough and durable, so strongly 
constructed that they have set rec- 
ord after record for long wear. 


They are not Keds unless 
the name Keds is on the shoe 


light and springy and at the same 
time unequalled for ground-grip 
and long wear. 


Onsr of the many Keds models 
especially designed for children. 
Cool and comfortable and built 
for hard wear. 


An important point 


Not all canvas rubber-soled shoes 
are Keds. That’s an important point 
to remember, because no other shoe 
can give you real Keds value and 
service. 


Keds are made only by the United 
States Rubber Company, and every 
real Keds shoe always has the name 
Keds on the shoe. 


Keds 


Keds are a complete line of canvas 
rubber-soled shoes—varying in price 
according to grade, size and style from 
$1.25 to $4.50. 

If you want the longest wear your 
money can buy—if you want the 
standard shoes for every sports and 
vacation use—look for the name 
Keds whenever you buy. 


Accept no substitute for Keds! 


Free Booklet for Boys 
and Girls 


Our Keds Hand-book of Sport contains in- 
formation on games, sports, camping, and 
dozens of other interesting subjects. Sent free 
if you address Dept. A-10, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Ohe STANDISH 


Homes an Hold 
their Value 
Year after Year 


One of the Basic 
Causes of 


Lewis Leadership 
"y 


7 

BECAUSE Lewis/Quality 
Homesare built to live in for 
a generation ot more, they 
do not deteriorate. like the 
houses built/to sell. Lewis 
Homes stay good down 
through the years, reaching 
a ripe old/age, sound, endur- 
ing and as handsome as ever 
—the mellowed beauty of 
the years, 


This mth Mie: plus-quality in 
Lewis Homes is strikingly reflected 
in the re-sale value when you come 
to sell—you can ask ‘and receive a 
higher price because of the known 
prestige and leadership which 
distinguish Lewis Homes every- 
where. That, of course, is the acid 
test of honest building. 


New designs ot ‘compelling 


beauty, wholesale factory-direct 
prices, personal geryice. Filling out 
the coupon wilblbfing you full de- 
tails of these and other distinctive 


features of the Lewis Plan. 


LEWIS MFG. COMPANY 
Established 1894 
Bay City, Mich. 


THIS BOOK OF 
i600 BEAUTIFUL 


LEWIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT D, BAY CITY, MICH. 


Please send me your book of Lewis Homes 
showing over 100 beautiful photographic 
views of Lewis Homes with floor plans, 
for which I enclose 25¢ (stamps or coin). 
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(Continued from Page 108) 

off we would go, down the main road or 
along the narrow lanes, asking other kuru- 
mayas if they knew of houses to let, ringing 
at the gates of houses that looked vacant. 

Eventually Usui got me out of bed one 
morning to tell me that he had found a 
house, and by noon I had signed the lease 
for a small house on a narrow side lane. 
Behind the servants’ quarters in the rear 
the ground fell away abruptly a hundred 
feet. I wondered sometimes if an earth- 
quake would not land us all in a heap at the 
bottom, but for the sake of having a roof 
over our heads I risked the earthquakes. 

Perhaps I am born to be hanged. At any 
rate, our house stood safely as long as I 
lived in it, and when I left Yokohama I 
subleased it to a French couple. A few 
months later, in the great earthquake of 
September, 1923, they were killed in that 
house. 

Having found a house, the next question 
was to furnish it; so, added to the delight 


| that every woman knows in furnishing a 


house, I had the pleasure of prowling around 
quaint little shops and dickering with pic- 
turesque workmen. 

Furniture can rarely be found ready- 
made in Japan, so ours was made under our 
own supervision down in Chinatown, where 
men in black trousers and long blue coats 


_ chanted gossip at one another in singsong 
| while they wove the long strands of reed 


into chairs and tables. I had the furniture 
painted, a process apparently unheard of in 
Japan before that time. It was white 
enameled and upholstered in charming Jap- 


| anese flowered silk, far prettier than cre- 


tonnes, but difficult to utilize, as it came 
only in a fourteen-inch width. I tried to 
order some in an extra width, but learned 
it was made on hand looms in little moun- 
tain cottages and that tradition dictated 
the narrow width as just right for making 
kimonos. 


Al Housekeeper’s Troubles 


With gay upholstery, quantities of flowers 
and dwarf trees in quaint pottery, and 
colored prints by Hiroshige and Toyokuni 
on the walls, the house was quite attractive 
when we moved in; but before long I dis- 
covered the drawbacks of housekeeping in 
Japan. 

Japanese wall paper is made by hand in 
eight-inch squares and pasted upon the 
laths, with no intervening plaster; conse- 
quently the wind blew through cracks, 


| earthquakes cracked and tore the paper 


and wet weather reduced it to limp pulp. 
My pretty cushions and white furniture 
soon deteriorated into dinginess, covered 


| with soot from the open fireplaces in each 


room where we burned soft coal. Furnaces 
were impractical in a country where earth- 
quakes made cellars dangerous and anthra- 
cite coal sold for forty-five dollars a ton! 
Fortunately, the thermometer rarely 
dropped to the freezing point, but the 


back of the Garage and got some of the Per- 
fume that Sheep-Dip Jim, the Bald-Headed 
Barber, uses to put on the Boys when they go 
to Dances up at Buzzard’s Roost and want 
to Smell Nice and make a Hit with the Buz- 
zard Roosters, or maybe I should say the 
Hens and Chickens. We squirted some of 
Sheep-Dip Jim’s Perfume all over the 
Pretty Flowers so as when the Bees come 
out the Front Door of their Coop they 
would see the Flowers and Smell the Per- 
fume and it would Make them feel Good, 
and while they was Happy the Reptyle Kid 
and Simple Slim could feed them Sugar 
out of a Spoon or Sirup out of a Bottle. 
The Coop was just a Big Wooden Box 
all nailed up, and in the Front End was a 
little crack or door down at the bottom, 
with some Fly Screen tacked over it, for 
the Bees to look out of and Get Air while 
they was traveling from New Hamp Shire 
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winter months were raw and damp, so that 
we suffered from cold and chilblains. At 
dinner parties women in Paris gowns squab- 
bled indecorously for the next turn to stand 
with back to the fireplace between courses, 
and when we were not entertaining, Dana 
San and I ate from a card table edged as 
close as possible to the meager blaze. 

At the last minute before moving into 
the new home it developed that the Chinese 
had not had time to paint the babies’ cribs, 
so they were left in the natural rattan. 
Presently the babies developed mysterious 
sores, angry-looking red spots on their 
tender skin. Inquiry of the amah brought 
forth a disgusted response: 

“Nanking mushi’?— Chinese bugs — 
“Okusan!” 

Those Chinese bugs far outrank any 
American bedbugs ever hatched; they bite 
like scorpions, smell abominably and 
flourish like green bay trees. Boiling dis- 
infectants and every kind of insect powder 
had no effect on them except to drive them 
farther into the cribs. Finally several coats 
of paint applied over a thick layer of insect 
powder disposed of them, but not before 
any desire I had cherished to travel in 
China was thoroughly destroyed. 

The Japanese were very contemptuous of 
these little friends of the Chinese, and claim 
that sons and daughters of Nippon never 
entertain them; but I found plenty of in- 
digenous insects in Japan which annoyed 
me as much as the Chinese bugs. 

Fleas infested the straw tatami, so that 
whenever we went to a tea house or Japa- 
nese inn in the country we surrounded our- 
selves with a dead line of flea powder; 
cockroaches scuttled about my otherwise 
immaculate kitchen; and a plague of mos- 
quitoes buzzed around us for six months of 
the year. 

The mosquitoes were so troublesome, as 
we had no screens, for screening rusts too 
fast in Japan’s damp climate, that often we 
sat reading in the living room with our feet 
tied up in pillow slips, and were obliged to 
sleep under stifling canopies of mosquito 
netting. Japanese kaya—mosquito nets— 
designed for Japanese houses are more ef- 
fective than bed canopies, as they are made 
exactly the size of the room, fastening in 
the four corners and giving the effect of a 
screened porch when in position. We found 
the kayas very satisfactory in our little 
Japanese summer home by the shore. 

The mosquitoes were pursued by a fear- 
some beetle called geji-geji, which is cher- 
ished by the Japanese because it eats so 
many mosquitoes; but I never could learn 
to love it or get over having the horrors 
when I found one in bed with me. It was 
six inches long, dark brown in color, and 
equipped with a dozen pairs of slithering 
legs which increased its acreage to the size 
of a bread-and-butter plate; and if we 
killed one, the legs curled and uncurled in 
most ghastly fashion for hours afterward. 

In the summer hard brown June bugs 
flew about at twilight, cannoning into our 
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to California—which they never got to. 
We could see them through the Fly Screen, 
and by the time we had got them moved 
over into the Shade and the Coop setting 
on the ground with the Pretty Flowers all 
over: Perfume setting up in front of the 
Coop and the Sugar and Sirup ready to 
Feed them, they was getting pretty hun- 
gry and Buzzing to beat the Band and the 
Frog come hopping down to see what was 
Going On and making all the Noise. When 
he saw the Bees through the little door he 
Kept a Cocking his Head up sideways and 
looking at them and Listening like he knew 
something about it. 

It always takes a Good Boss to get a 
Good Job done right, and as I owned a 
Half Interest in the Coop Full of Bees, and 
the Reptyle Kid and Simple Slim only 
owned a Quarter Interest each, I told them 
I would do the Bossing and they could do 


faces like bullets; and all throu 
the semi, brothers to our seve. 
locust at home, sat in the trees 
thousands of them shrieking _ 
shrill and piercing as the din |, 
factory or a steam riveter, $y} 
boys in flapping kimonos ran }, 
with long bamboo poles limed ;| 
soft-hearted missionaries remons 
the boys for tying their captives 
and whirling them through the p- 
them buzz; cultured Japanese ‘o 
poems on the song of the semi,[, 
sneak out with a handful of cojoy 
subsidize the little boys at the y 
hopes of lessening the awful noi 
Common house flies, strange r 
were rare; but a green-headed f)\\9 
buyu had a trick of hovering ne 
the grass, a foot from the grour, \ 
he stung our ankles secretly. | 
As each bite generally reincl 
lasting for weeks, the buyu w 
lar with foreigners. f 


Household Pests 


The worst of all the pests was {> 
a small scorpion from three to ¢ht 
in length, distinguished from thh 
geji-geji by having very short leyan 
stripe down his brown back. ‘Ie: 
loved warmth and white surfa; 
vorite hiding place seemed to be si 
clothing hung up in a closet. Iwa 
a thrilling experience to put o's 
gown over one’s head and disc er 
crucial moment, when it was (ny 
ally impossible to shriek for helpr: 
of the room, that a mukade wi ir 
with you! 
The mukade has a nervous disisit 
the least movement around a 
every one of his score of little ay 
into your skin, at the same tin de 
vicious sting with his poisonous il, 
put your hand on a mukade ith 
your arm will be paralyzed for lif ¢ 
from the agonizing pain, aniwl 
strikes his claws into your skin, ch 
will become an ulcer. 
There is only one way to «al 
mukade and escape unseathec ( 
covering the beast on your bod: yo 
freeze into immobility until yoat 
servant, who departs to the kiten 
a metal chopstick. Perhaps e 
kindle the charcoal first. At th le: 
five minutes that seem like fiv ye 
fore he returns to place the reho 
on the narrow back of the mand 
beast thereupon is supposed to 1 | 
depart this world without harp)ni 
first. 
I have often heard this prociurt 
cated, but I have yet to meet aind 
who succeeded in carrying tl 
through to a successful conelus1. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of ret 
telling the adventures of an Americanom 
in Japan. The second will appear in yea 


. 


the Feeding, and while they \$ ! 
we would all count and keep ‘ch 
Bees come up to Eat and try id! 
About How Many Bees we ha’ # 
we could figure up about How | 
they was worth. The Arizon? 
you have to brand and earntk 
Live Stock you own, but Bees on 
No Ears—Simple Slim says Hy 
Hear then and it would be a El° 
trying to Catch and Brand all 
had in the Coop and no sé! 
because there ain’t no more 
Salome for them to get mixe 
found out After wards that 
the Livest Stock there is } 
around here and they do Their 
ing and Earmarking. They 
Particular either, and if the; 
an Ear they will Mark an Eye 
(Continued on Page ” 
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o;all“balloons’ are not alike 


Goodyears alone are made with SUPERTWIST 


The interesting thing 1n the balloon 


tire situation today is the enthustastic 
approval expressed everywhere for 


| Goodyear balloon titres. 
- Thete is 2 valid reason for this approval. 


Goodyear balloon tires do offer pro- 
nounced advantages in performance — 


in wear, freedom from trouble, and 
economy. 


These advantages trace directly back to 


_SUPERTWIST, the celebrated new cord 
fabric developed in Goodyear mills. 


SUPERTWIST is designed specifically to 


the needs of the modern low-pressure 
-flexible-sidewall tire. 


Its superiority lies in its greater elasticity. 


It far outstretches the breaking point 
of standard cord fabric. 


The tire carcass made of it absorbs 
shock over a much wider area, and 
thus is afforded greater protection 
against stone-bruise, carcass - breaking 
and similar injuries. 


SUPERTWIST is now used in all Goodyear 
Tires, both balloons and standard sizes. 


Its benefits are exclusive to Goodyear 
users, for SUPERTWIST is used only by 
Goodyear. 


SUPERTWIST makes Goodyear balloon 
tires superbly different from any other 
balloon tires —as results plainly show. 


Yet Goodyears cost you no more. 


More people ride on Goodyear 


Tires than on any other kind 
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Money 
im your pocket 
us the easiest 
thing in the 
world 
to Lose 


And you seldom get it back. 


Lost money is lost for good—but not 
for your good. Whether you lost it or 
somebody ‘“‘found it on you”’, you sel- 
dom, if ever, getit back. It’s just gone. 


Millions of dollars, carelessly carried 
in the pockets of the people, are thus 
lost annually in the United States. 


It is this sort of carelessness that 
makes Crime easy—and Crime, and 
Carelessness, cost our people 


$3,500,000,000 last year. 


Watch the crowds at a ticket win- 
dow, in stores, or in any of the many 
other places where people spend 
their money. Note the display of 
loose bills loosely carried, not only 
tempting the clumsiest of light fin- 
gers but so easily, and, eventually, 
so surely, lost. 


How wasteful! Just baiting crime! 
When the remedy is so easy and 
right at hand:— 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


Protect your money and serve you 
personally when you most need help. 


Formerly, it was only travelers in foreign 
lands who needed the safe money and 
personal service these cheques assured. 
Everybody needs them now—anybody, any- 
where, with the need for $10 to $100 or 
more in their pockets. 


$30,000,000 of travelers cheques were 
used in the United States last year by 
people who never went outside of their 
own town. 

Tourists, motorists, summer vacationists, 
business men and women on their trips 
bought $150,000,000 worth, while $120,- 
000,000 of them were sold to travelers 
going abroad. 

Everyone, traveler or non-traveler, who 
has once carried American Express Trav- 
elers Cheques in his pocket—who knows 
their practical convenience and their help- 
ful personal service in time of need away 
from home, and who has felt the comfort 
of the safe money feeling they inspired, is 
an enthusiastic salesman for these 
cheques to his friends. 

Easy to obtain, easy to use, American 
Express Travelers Cheques are spendable 
anywhere, acceptable everywhere. 


They come in $10, $20, $50 and $100 cheques, 
ound in a small, handy wallet. Ask your 
banker about them. They cost 75c per $100. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS 
AND EXPRESS OFFICES 
Secure your steamship tickets, hotel reservations 


and itineraries; or plan your cruise or tour 
through American Express Travel Department. 


American 
Express 
Travelers 
Cheques 
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(Continued from Page 110) 
the Back of your Neck or any other Old 
Place that comes in Handy, and I’ll Tell 
the World they Pack a Red Hot Branding 
Iron too. 

The Reptyle Kid thought we ought to 
give them a Little Smoke first, to make 
them feel Good-Natured, so he got down 
on his knees and blew some Smoke in the 
little front door. I guess they didn’t like 
the Kind of Tobacco the Kid smoked, be- 
cause they all Buzzed to Beat Hell when he 
blowed the smoke in their faces, for which 
I don’t blame them, as I have seen a Lot of 
Tourists get up and Leave the Room when 
the Reptyle Kid starts Smoking. Slim he 
went up to the Gas Station and got a Good 
5e Cigar and he blowed some Smoke in 
their Faces, too, which made them Buzz 
and Act Up worse than ever, so I told the 
Boys that these was probably Educated 
Bees and they wanted to Eat First and 
have a Smoke afterwards just the same as 
White Folks, and for them to quit their 
monkey business and blowing Smoke and 
Let’s Feed the Bees. 

The Reptyle Kid gets his Bowl of Sugar 
and gets down on his knees in front of the 
Coop and takes out a Spoon Full and Sim- 
ple Slim he takes his bottle of Sirup and 
pours out a Spoon Full of It and gets down 
in front of the Coop on the other side, leay- 
ing a space in between him and the Kid so 
as the Bees could see the Pretty Flowers 
when they come out, and I got a pair of 
Pliers to pull the fly screen loose off from the 
Front Door of the Coop and let a few Bees 
out. The Kid wanted to know What to 
Call them when they started to come out 
and I told him to call them ‘‘ Bee Bee,” the 
same as that Girl in the Movies at Holly- 
wood, which Slim then says is rightly called 
“Bay Bee” and started an Argument and 
I had to tell them to Shut Up and call them 
‘Bee Bee”’ or ‘‘Bay Bee” or anything else 
they wanted, so long as they was Ready to 
Feed them when I Opened the Door and 
let them Out to Eat, and to be sure and 
Keep Count How Many there was as near 
as they could. 

I got hold of the Fly Screen over the door 
with the pliers and only intending to loosen 
up one end of it and let a few Bees out at 
first until we see How They Eat, but the 
staple was stuck pretty tight and I had to 
give a Hard Pull to get it loose and the 
whole thing come loose All At Once and I 
fell over Back Wards and gaye the Coop an 
awful Jerk, and the Bees Come Out to Eat. 
They didn’t need No Calling either. 

Simple Slim was squat down holding out 
a spoon full of Sirup and calling ‘‘Come, 
Bay Bee,” and the Reptyle Kid was down 
on his knees saying, ‘‘ Here, Bee Bee,’’ and 
trying to Coax them with his spoon full of 
Sugar, when the screen pulled loose and let 
the Bees out of the Coop and I turned my 
first Back Summer Salt. The Rest of it is 
mostly Hear Say with me, because the first 
time I turned over I could see that the Bees 
were able to Eat without any Help and 
this was One Job that didn’t Need No Boss. 
It was a case of Everybody for himself, so 
I Kept Right On turning Back Summer 
Salts until I was out of Breath, Out of the 
Way and Out of the Bee Business, too, I 
hoped; but no Such Luck. 

Instinct must have Told them Bees that 
they Belonged to Me or some of them must 
have been Curious to See what it was a 
Rolling across the Desert, because just 
when I was all Tired Out with Turning 
Over, One of them Bit Me when I was 
bottom side Up, and Then I got up and 
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Run—and, Boy, I Run, halfway to Buz- 
zard’s Roost, and I would have been a 
Running Yet if One of My Bees hadn’t of 
got in Front of me and Headed Me off and 
Stung me under my Right Eye and Started 
me Home again, with my Tongue hanging 
out a Rod; and about Half Way Home an- 
other one of My Bees Bit me on the Tongue 
and by the time I got to the edge of Town 
I couldn’t get My Tongue back in my 
Mouth A-tall, it was so swelled up, and I 
had to carry it around in a Sling for three 
days. 

Dog-Gone this Bee Keeping Business. 
There may be Honey in One End of a Bee, 
but there’s Hell in the Other, and I wish 
now I had Took the Family instead of the 
Bees. I know I could have Out Run Her 
if she Got to getting Mean. I think the 
Honey in My Bees must have Turned to 
Vinegar somewhere between Here and New 
Hamp Shire. 

When I Left Home that day I was turn- 
ing over so Fast it made everything Look 
Like Moving Pictures, and the Last Thing 
I remember seeing was the Reptyle Kid 
just starting to say, ‘“‘Here, Bee Bee,’ the 
second or third time and Simple Slim coax- 
ing, “Come, Bay Bee,”’ and both of them 
getting a Mouthful of Bees and about a 
Million more all over them. Neither one of 
them looked or acted like they had a Mouth 
Full of Honey, and it was worth all the 
Bees had cost me just to See them. I’ll bet 
that New Hamp Shire man has had a Lot of 
Laughs, thinking about Me and the Rep- 
tyle Kid and Simple Slim feeding his Bees; 
and I’ll bet the Devil or whoever made the 
First Bee and turned him Loose is laughing 
yet, thinking about how much Hell a little 
Honey can stir up. 

What gets me is how anyone can pack a 
coop full of Bees all the way from New 
Hamp Shire to Salome, Arizona, right in 
the car with them, and then try to make 
out like they are afraid to Sleep on the 
Ground on account of Centipedes and Scor- 
pions and Such. I never Yet did hear of 
No Arizona Bug of No Kind ever chasing a 
Man down the road Flying faster than he 
could run, and then Sting Me, when I was 
running as fast as I could to keep out of 
his way and giving him All the Room I 
could. Centipedes and Such is Tame com- 
pared to these New Hamp Shire Bees that 
is Supposed to Kat Sugar out of a Spoon 
and Sirup out of a Bottle. 

When I got back Close Enough to Town 
I sneaked around through the Greasewood 
to my shack and got my Field Glasses and 
got up on top of the Water Tank to see 
What was Going On down by the Garage, 
but I couldn’t see no signs of Life anywhere 
at first, except down by the Bee Coop—and 
there was the Frog setting at the front door 
and bobbing up and down Hating the Bees 
as fast as they tried to come out the Front 
Door or come Back Home again and tried 
to getin. The Frog was All that Saved the 
Town. WhileI was watching the Frog eating 
up My Bees,a Big Car of Tourists drove up to 
the front of the Gas Station by the Garage 
and a Man got out and looked around for 
someone to Wait on him, and then a woman 
started to get out, and just then the Man 
jumped up in the air and started to Yell 
and Waving his arms and Acting Crazy 
like and they both jumped back in their 
car and the Reptyle Kid stuck his head out 
of the Garage door with a Double-Barreled 
Shot Gun and Let Loose with Both Barrels, 
and I lost a Good Customer. I don’t think 
he even Stopped at the Next Town, the 
way he Started out of Here. 


ia 


Ma, 


I thought at first the Reptylex; 
gone crazy with the Bees, but i 
he stuck his Head out again and 
Barrels the same as before, and 
that he was Shooting at the Beg 
Pretty Mad, from the way } 
through the Field Glasses, and 
was as Warty and almost as big 
those Prize Squashes you see at t] 
Fairs back East, from the Bee § 
ain’t none too handsome anywa; 
tween him and the Shot Gun an 
I figured the Water Tank was 
Place for me, at the little end ofhe 
Glasses. I Know All I want to alut 
and the Lord being willing, I doy, 4 
Learn No More. I know they’r 
and anything that is Loaded is it 
Off, so Why Get Inquisitive whe yc 
Buy Honey by the Can for 0 
Quart? 

The Frog Saved Our Lives, 13} 
keep the Garage and the Gas Stain 
up Day Times for pretty near a Vek 
he could eat up all the bees. |y 
Watch him through the Field G 
Wonder. Night Times we usec:9 
down to the Garage and the old I)g 
come Hopping In, Grinning and) | 
Hell and Honey he couldn’t Sestj 
belly so full of My Bees he looid 
Balloon, and he would cock hihe 
sideways and smile as if to say, \\in 
Got Fun?” and every once in a 


stomach would shiver and twit a 
like some Turkish girl doing the I 
Koo Chee dance. I wonder ifhe 
Bees too. I sure have got a Lot | Ry 
for that Frog, and his Di-Gestn. 
wasn’t for him the Garage andie 
would be closed up till Yet. 

Simple Slim didn’t get back fila | 
and we was commencing to g| w 
about him and watching for Tukey 
zards circling around to locate 
and had telegraphed to Phoeniind 
son to look for him. I asked him 
him so long and he said he Ruio! 
took him four days to Walk Bai, a 
was so Swelled up it made it Sw} 
I never did find out yet from h' 
Reptyle Kid how Many Bees th’ co 
before they quit, excepting thiKi 
about four times as Many asI cl. 

Some Body has got to Pay ei 
this Trouble and Loss of Money.nd 
and Business, and if I live Lor er 
and California ain’t swallowed ban‘ 
quake or Japan, I’ll bet I get »y \ 
Back with Interest. Every Tie a 
comes along with a New Hamjshi 
cense or Tag on his car, I am gointoe 
him Ten Cents (10c) a Gallon mefo 
until I get what I think is Comirto! 
Rights. I don’t care much, tjugh 
cause I had a Lot of Fun out of iwat 
the Reptyle Kid and Simple lim, 
sometimes when I get to thinkir abo 
I Start to Laughing and Laugng, 
Strangers think there must be pia 
the Matter with Me, a Laughing’hat 
Here when they can’t See Nohin 
Where Around Salome to LaugiAt. 


I just got a Letter from the wi 
Shire man this morning, sendiz mi 


$37.45, which he says he got 
Brother, and asking me to Be it 


his Bees as they are Imported a 
Get. I have just wrote him and /ldi 
Watch Out for his Bees as I st ted 
all down the Road towards Jalil 
about an hour ago and I am sendg# 
Coop by Express Collect. 
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“The Burroughs Adding 
Machine was never built 
simply to sell but, first of 
all, to do its work perfectly; 

then it was made to last in- 

definitely—then of course its 
sale could not be stopped.” 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6204 SECOND BOULEVARD 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ADDING - BOOKKEEPING © CALCULATING AND BILLING MACHINES 


i 


This is the last day 
Mrs. Gibney 
will be without 


Electric Garden Hose 


Twist an Electric Garden Hose! 


Knot it! Yank it! Jt cannot 
kink ! 

That’s why Electric outwears 
two ordinary hose. It’s kinks 


that make leaks! 

Built up like the best cord 
tires. Layers of pure rubber. Rein- 
forced by jackets of braided seine 
Heavy ribbed tread. Vul- 

together into seamless, 
kink-proof Electric Hose. 

Thanks to this exclusive con- 
struction, which no other manu- 
facturer uses, Electric Hose is the 
most economical hose you can buy. 

Get genuine Electric. Trade- 
mark and handy measuring marks 
on every length. Your hardware 
dealer, plumber, seedsman or rub- 
ber goods store has Electric Hose 
or can get it for you. 


Evectric Hose & RusBBeErR Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


ELECTRIC 
GARDEN HOSE 


a /t cannot kink 


cord Fy 
canized 


om 
er 4 Buy %" hose. 
i} Delivers as large 
H a nozzle slream 
Bas %’’ hose. 
Throws it far- 
ther. Lasts 
Wy A allt H longer—weighs 
H susiness ctaracrer H less, SO wears 
H H less when 
Hh dragged over 
NS rough surfaces. 
H And costs less, 
B besides. 
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But that town, beneath a sun blurring 
with heat the fawn-colored sand and the 
pale-blue ditch, played backgammon, slept, 
drank, beat thin music from instruments 
with wire strings, talked English, Coptic, 
Welsh, Italian, Greek, French and the 
good language of Australia, drank again, 
shoveled coal from floating mounds into 
| black bunkers, walked the streets in finery 
| at evening, drank more, rattled the dice, 
| clicked the men on the café boards, and let 
| all the world flow by under verandas or 
| acacia boughs. The office on Quai Francois 
| Joseph knew nothing of one among so 
| many passers. 

On the corner by the Eastern Exchange 
Dan met a familiar face, the face of a 
| blond young consul, and hailed it. 
= Ahoy; neighbor! Look here!’’ He put 
| a question he was tired of asking. “Have 
you seen my Old Man Friday, Runa, 
| going through? Where is he?” 

“Tn jail, maybe,”’ said the heartless con- 


| sul. ‘‘Never heard his name. Wait a 
| minute. Come here; sit down.” 

“Not with you,” said Mr. Towers 
| bitterly. ‘‘Never heard of him? You call 


yourself a Woodman of this World or 
something, when you don’t know a sliver 
cat if you see one. How are Betty and 
| Jane? My love to’em. Here, boy, pronto, 
jaldi—whatever the word is. How! 
So long. A little tin-pot ship out here in 
| the Canal. Got to catch her quick.” 

So, dodging from Port Said and all 
things ashore, he was gone for China and 
had given up the search. Many months 
| passed before he had freedom to think of it 
again. Rolling then up the Bay of Bengal, 
in a freighter, with a beam sea that made her 
a plaything every knot of the way from 
under the lee of North Andaman and Coco 
to the mouth of Hugli, Dan let his hopes 
rise and fall. In Calcutta there would be a 
piece of work to do, then perhaps time 
which he might call his own. ‘Until fur- 
ther notice, Calcutta,’’ was the last entry 
in that document hidden under the gilt 
clock. 

“Tt will go hard,” he thought; “but we 
meet up here somehow. The little cuss!” 

How many years had flown since they 
first met, he and Runa? Six—seven? He 
could not reckon them, but long enough 
ago for well-known things to become 
strange. The southwest monsoon poured 
| below the awnings a leaden breeze which 
had come very late that year and which 
blew damper and sweatier now than for- 
merly; all night the Chinese compradores 
fiddled and sang, wailing music imprisoned 
in smoke behind portholes tightly shut, or 
all day pottered under the lifeboats to 
attend their swinging cages of canary birds; 
rain pelted the deck, drove him from his 
| chair lashed on the poop; sunshine wheeled 
across gloomy water from a dazzling hori- 
zon; yet with every detail the same as 
before whenever he had sailed this voyage 
Dan found it new, different. On the port 
bow appeared India as a low strip of gray- 
green land edged with dark-green trees 
and brush lining a copper outpour, gables 
of dun thatch here and there, a stunted 
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obelisk of gray rock upon mud, rarely a 
boat with lateen sail and dark-bronze men 
scowling over her gunwale. 

“The old country doesn’t promise a 
mite. I’d forgotten how sour she can look.” 

On the bridge of the ship the thermome- 
ter, cooled by wind that made the double 
awnings flutter and slat, declared 94° Fah- 
renheit. 

“Don’t read her for news,’ chuckled 
someone. ‘Hundred and fifteen last night 
in Calcutta.” 

Dan turned: A helmeted figure in white 
like himself, trim, gaunt, clean-shaven, 
took a pinch at his arm and went by grin- 
ning. It was another acquaintance, a 
Hugli pilot, who more than once had 
brought him up and downriver. Following 
to the wheel, Dan stood by, made no 
remarks, but let the old wonder fill, exalt, 
humble his soul as he watched this English- 
man fight and outwit, offhand, the treacher- 
ous yellow flood. 

“A bit fancy here,” said the pilot. Close 
at elbow stood a new apprentice, a boy with 
the pink-and-white coloring of home still 
on his downy cheeks, and neither sight nor 
hearing for anyone but his master. ‘‘Chan- 
nel shifted again overnight, Monday 
morning tide. Ah, would you, old gel? 
No, not this time.” 

He gave an order which twirled the spokes 
in a miracle of steering while the ship 
trembled, and with his eyes on the rushing 
glare ahead, murmured to his boy: 

“See the red brickyard under the palms, 
to port? Three days ago we should have 
been heading for that. If we were now, 
she’d go aground to stay. Never 
pass it without thinking of you, Towers, 
and little Hury Seke on the Apcar hooker, 
and Captain Cole—the Mayam-Ma was 
his command those days, wasn’t she?— 
and your pal whatever his name is who 
plunked the light guitar.” 

“La Fléche?”’ 

AY. Now, my lad, mark— 
north by east, a quarter east!’’ 

It was exasperating to hear this, and to 
wait; but not until some forty miles up- 
stream, late that afternoon, when the 
telltale had rung, ‘‘ Finished with engines,” 
and the freighter lay moored close beneath 
trees on a verdant shore, could Dan pursue 
the hint thus dropped in soliloquy. He 
and the pilot and the captain met, crowd- 
ing a little fiery furnace of a cabin, to take 
their ceremonial drink before shore. 
Being the captain’s cousin, the pilot could 
unbend so far. 

“Have you seen the chap you mentioned, 
lately—young La Fléche?”’ 

“No.” The pilot gravely squinted at his 
glass in one hand and mopped his face with 
the other. Blinding waves of sunshine 
through the porthole danced across the 
white bulkheads to stir up and renew the 
heat in that breathless confinement. “No; 
not for years—months, anyhow.” 

“Who? Him?” The captain, a lively 
young skipper naked to the waist and 
glittering with sweat, his cheeks muffled in 
snowy lather, bent, frowning, toward a 
mirror, skewed his mouth open like a fish 


and began to shave. “Oh, yes; J’ 
him; not long ago. Queer story.” 
Dan waited for some time. _ 
“What was it?” he inquired | 
“Where?” - . 
‘“‘Can’t remember,” said the ca 
the hollow, harelip voice of one w 
the razor blade. ‘‘Odd yarn too, A 
bunder. I forget. Some kind ¢ 
pearance. . . . Oh, hang it all! 
Aiming for the soap mug, he 
brush deep down a good iced peg o, 
and soda. There was alot 
herent to be heard after this 
when the pilot had let fall d 
cerning haste, manly beauty ang 
Dan came therefore to set 
laughing. Yet as he drove in 
box of a gharri with rattlin 
admired once more the woo 
the vast Maidan, all green 
sunset prolonged the shado 
turf, he acknowledged a che 
disappointment. In the Ede 
while he trundled by, the ba 
and had not even changed j 
The same endless multitude 
brown-legged, swathed in 
white turbans, or skulleaps 
beards, coolies in a twisted 
portly baboos, each swingi 
his inevitable solemn bund 
brella—all passed chatteri 
road, wandered beneath b 
the Maidan grass, tightly pac 
side, and keeping a silence 
worship, formed a great oblong 
field in which the heads of 
peared bobbing; the hollo 
punt resounded; a tawny 
wavered aloft and fell. Evy 
on as before—years before. 
“You didn’t expect the 
meet you?’’ Dan reasoned. 
many thousand of us alive, 
ever find another at the 
appearance. What could th 
heard, and forgotten? § 
disappearance.” 
Whatever the kind, the 
remain any question of 
week in banks and offices endei 
work which Dan had to do in 
set him at liberty; but a fortnig 
search, a ransacking of 
haunts, places likely and 
where, brought him no ne 
word of Runa. As a disap 
total, perfect. Of men wh 
had known here, some y 
ferred, others gone to t 
station, a few, luckier, go 
in their stead reigned a care-free g} 
to whom, as to the captain, Run‘ 
deeds were but legend. ' 
By the river side, up thre 
dark stairway and through 
smelled of good cooking, a 
his way might still find Are 
low unfashionable den whi 
polished glass and shining cu 
a few little tables in a ve 
baud’s food and wine were 
(Continued on Page | 


and 


((ntinued from Page 116) , 
te is dinner there so many times 
hy he began to find it dull. 
ur wrir Vestomac,” sighed Archam- 
pirelf, a huge, fat Chandernagor 
m_ whose coal-black beard spread 
s tite tunic. He set down a glass 
-wisomething golden, his choicest 
] | arrack and lime juice, then 
n. “Sir, no; I never tell where 
uja Fléche may be, no more. He 
nemany a day. C’est un garcon 
ijire, When he is here, behold 
quch so, abounding. When he is 
behold again very much the 
ie is vanished. Private. In- 
- lomme un roi, Monsieur Towers, 


le, by the railing of the veranda, 
ss a puzzle of native housetops 
wn roof to where many masts 
ni loomed through brown twilight 
. When the last evening of his 
st ume, it found him seated there 
,o discouraged and without appe- 
e/dgiven up the hunt. Tomorrow 
id ke one of the ships out there in 


yped the wires with his beak, 
if upside down and leered. 


‘ed, then sang in a Punch and 
Les lauriers sont coupés!’’ 

li(2 you, my boy.’”’ Dan sighed. 
and we'll go to the woods no 


Ti held this very conversation 
nevening in the past. Yes, at the 


ys ave a start. Here came some- 
y- light, quick tread from inside 
sé A door opened. History did 
eaitself, however, for the figure 
; tl veranda was that of a native. 

val Sahib?” 

is young Mussulman who spoke, 
sped, and who drew near in a 
i, inking way, like a stray cat 
mit be pounced on from behind 
ed) t. He wore a filthy long gown 
la\| velveteen cap from which the 
er hung chafed into ravelings. 
fell v darted an uneasy glance all 
an behind him; then sneaking 
i fs a convulsive jerk of salaam, 


me table a very dirty envelope, 
1] breath like a hiss of relief, 
wi out another word and ran out. 
y I w? ” 

wh« of his motion had made the 
a on Dan’s table, and left 
ere, passing breath of hurry and 
thi the begrimed envelope con- 
no| ng to warrant; nothing but a 
a paper neatly written full, with 
li}, in a fair commercial hand: 


4H High Excellency Messieurs 
© o’y. If singular number please 
id. rs, perchance Ditto Sir merely: 
2 umbly that your unrivaled 
Ty eing universally renowned are 
‘edeem the district, succor the 
4m the wanderer, lodestar his dark 
d (m the stuffed bosom, I could 
| Vsover my meseries with hope 
ul To should with pitys eye 
H the undermentioned 
me. You, sir, being the Ocean 
'father of the poor, I for 
feed me along my family 
ake you pious and pros- 
h and soon go happily 
en not yet perfect until 
ey are completed. 
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“Sir, with bended knees and folded 
palms your servant states. I was descended 
from an illustrious dynasty. In prevalence 
of intermarriage system my bride was 
selected of good stock high Kulin Brahman 
family at village of a 


Dan chuckled, threw the letter away, 

and lighting a cigarette, began to drink his 
coffee, ‘ 
« “ Another’ man begging for a job, that’s 
all.” He leaned back, grinning as he 
smoked. “This one came in like the First 
Murderer.” 

He had read many petitions of the kind. 
They were all much alike. It is probable 
he would never have picked the sheet up 
again but for idleness, boredom and the 
languid curiosity of an afterthought. Why 
had tonight’s petitioner gone running bare- 
foot downstairs for dear life? His tribe 
always waited sadly in the background, 
with meek doglike eyes imploring. 

“Strange. I believe the man really was 
frightened.’ 

To pass the time, Dan recovered the 
document and read on, though: not with 
pity’s eye, for soon the text made him 
laugh aloud, being a chronicle of married 
life which had no reserve, left nothing to 
bachelor fancy, but rent the veil and mourn- 
fully betrayed the household from top to 
bottom, wife, husband, grandmother, aunts, 
babes, with all their ‘gastric griefs and 
peristaltic woes’; yea, more. For a 
lonely man, the letter was as good as a 
play: 

“Amid this gloomy fellowsuffering and 
affectionate condolement which rendered 
our dwelling jolly nearly untenable, my 
wife’s mother began to reveal her black 
side to me, your poor boy, Sir. With 
unholy guile the ancient widow de- 
clared ——”’ 


What she declared threw the reader 
down limp in his chair, to rest and wipe his 
eyes. When he could:see again he resumed, 
And then, suddenly, he came bolt upright, 
frowning at the manuscript. Without 
warning, without skip or break of con- 
tinuity, huddled into the paragraph of 
family sorrow, came a new matter: 


“Had my meseries no other claim upon 
your goodself, you will hear the downtrod 
cries of your poor faithful boy this time, 
when he delivers message entrusted to him 
as follows, namely your friend whom Your 
Honour seeks being in danger ——”’ 


“What’s this? What’s all this?’”’ Dan 
cleared a space on the tablecloth, flattened 
the letter smooth, dragged the candles 
nearer and bent to study hard: 


“ec 


your friend whom Your Honour 
seeks being in danger and the tight corner 
of mental distress unable to emerge from 
said hole by self-energy without your god- 
like aid now herewith begs you remember- 
ing your lovingkindness to forsake all, go 
to Indian Museum, Chowringhee Road, 
and there respect one London-born gentle- 
man Mr. Groundsel. Fail not, Sir, but 
immediately at a high rate of speed go 
respect him and see your stars. O, head- 
strong and inveterate philanthropist, do 
so. Prosper the cries and meseries of your 
poor boy this time. Be not angry and 
don’t fret against my tantalogical and 
wrong speeches if any, but in mercy oblige 
me, sole guardian on earth, with your soft 
pens. Recall, Sir, that this creature ap- 
peared in Entrance Examination local H. 
E. School but owing to bad luck I got 
plucked and thwarted of ambition, with 
finer feelings thus harrowed and the almost 
hell-like secular intrigues of my wife’s 
crone mother . 


The rest was plain petition. Dis- 
regarding it, Dan read the message again 
and yet again, to sift from all its chaff a 
grain of sense. He lighted his pipe and 
smoked it out before he found any in- 
terpretation whatever. 

A bazaar letter writer, of course, had 
composed the thing; and being hired, per- 
haps, to indite a short, urgent matter, had 
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seen fit to imbed it in a supplication of his 
own. Perhaps it came from Runa. ‘‘ Your 
friend whom Your Honour seeks”—a 
friend in a tight corner who could not get 
out and who needed help. If that meant 
Runa All was if and perhaps; but 
Runa in danger, cut off somewhere, might 
have managed to get word through thus 
vaguely by a frightened messenger. 

“You don’t take ship tomorrow,’”’ Dan 
told himself. “You go visit the Museum 
and the London-born gentleman with the 
canary-food name, and see your stars, 
right after breakfast.”’ F 

Guesswork it might be, and all wrong, or 
foolishness that led to nothing; yet as he 
went downstairs later, and through a 
narrow way between blind houses where 
no one seemed to live, Dan had a curiously 
mingled feeling of hope and disquiet. If 
he read the message aright, he was now on 
the track of his friend, but with no time to 
lose. Passing in the gloom through a 
stifled courtyard, where empty wagons 
lurked under the huge black cloud of a 
banyan tree, he picked his way by starlight 
among bodies of men—white-wrapped 
bodies here and there flat on the cobble- 
stones. Many atime he had done so; but 
tonight, in this uncertain mood, he found 
the sleepers grim, neglected, forlorn, as 
though it were not sleep that reigned here, 
but sleep’s brother, and the ground were 
covered with the dead. Half a memory of 
some picture haunted him. Was there a 
dark scene by Vedder, of the plague in a 
medieval town? Dan stopped and looked 
behind him. For a moment he thought 
one of the ghosts had risen to come after. 
A whiteness dodged, or drew back, or 
faded, under the banyan cloud; a blur 
suggesting movement, another trick of his 
fancy—it could be no more, for these 
corpselike bundles were nothing but poor 
coolies tired in the heat. 

“Strange, though,” 

Twice in dark alleys, and again by lamp- 
light on a crowded pavement, Dan halted 
and with the same unreasoning impulse 
waited to be overtaken. Of all the drowsy 
night wanderers not one came near him. 
From the door of his hotel—an obscure 
little house in a neighborhood always 
deserted after dark—he looked back and 
saw the whole thoroughfare vacant from 
end to end. 

Rain fell next morning as he trundled in 
a gharri along Chowringhee Road to the 
Museum. In the compound a splashing 
downpour beat upon shrubs and flowers; 
its noise pursued him through the colon- 
nade; its gloom filled the vestibule and the 
great stairway. Mighty carven stone, the 
work of sculptors dead and forgotten these 
two thousand years, oppressed him with 
age, with life and beauty in ruin, down the 
long galleries. Rebuked by antiquity, his 
own affair grew sillier at every echoing 
step. 

“Like disturbing Pharaoh,” thought 
Dan. “Like waking Buddha up to ask if 
he’s got a match on him.” 

The interview was not so bad as that, for 
Mr. Groundsel, when discovered at last, 
proved to be a quiet little Englishman in 
dark flannels, with an alert, pleasant face 
and twinkling eyes. 

“Yes, my name is Crowninshield,” said 
he. “What can I do for you?” 


They met in the Buddha-Gaya gallery, a | 


lane of sculptured fragments, twilight | 
marvels from the past. 

“T’m ashamed to tell you.” Dan gave. 
him the petition and waited. 


anything in this?” 

Mr. Crowninshield read with a smile 
that became doubtful, then perplexed, then 
whimsically grave. 

“Well, well; it’s our young Master Runa 
again, eh?”’ he murmured. “Very hard to 
say. I don’t know. Probably @ 

He returned the paper in silence. The 
two men began pacing up and down the 
gallery, past old reliefs, torsos, broken 
things divinely chiseled, Indian figures in | 
Greek drapery, heads of Buddha with | 
Apollo’s hair. 


“Is there | 


(Continued on Page 122) 
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“T Wish I Had 
Eleanor’s Pep” 


“She never seems to get tired out. 


“Look at her now. That makes 
six men have cut in this dance. The 
music sounded fine at first. Now 
I'm tired out and it’s only 12 o'clock. 
The sob of the saxophone has ceased 
to interest me. I’m all in. The stag 
line watches Eleanor all the time. 
Most popular girl on: the floor. 
Popularity comes a lot from how 
much pep a girl can show—and feel, 
believe me. ‘Cause you can’t fake 
it if you're played out all the time.” 


kK * * *f 


Vivacity, personality, charm and poise are 
the qualities which build real ,popularity. 
They are impossible for the girl or woman 
who is all tired out. Being tired is often 
caused by foot-strain. 

It is a simple and logical, plan to shift from 
shoes which tire the feet to Cantilevers, 
which have flexible arches just like the 
natural arches of the foot. 

Cantilevers support the foot and permit 
the network of muscles to have the freedom 
intended by Nature. 


The foot becomes strengthened by natural, 
untrammelled exercise. 


The natural sole lines, the snug-fitting 
shanks, which support the arch naturally 
without the aid of artificial appliances, will 
turn foot strain into foot comfort. And you 
won't be so tired out any more. 


Get a pair today and by the time the next 
big dance comes off you may be much sorrier 
to see the orchestra leave than you were last 
night. 


Your pair is ready for you. 


antilever 
Shoe 


SorMen and “Women 


“ Cantilever Shoes are sold in a Cantilever Shoe Shop 
or by a carefully selected store in practically every city. 
Only one store in each city sells Cantilevers, (except in 
New York and Chicago). If you do not know the address 
of a Cantilever dealer who is near you, write the manu- 
facturers, Morse & Burt Co., 408 Willoughby Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. A postcard will do, 
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Putting the highway 


to greater use - 


HOSE who have fostered motor bus 
have tremendously increased the 1) 
tance and value of American highways, mé 
them serve a greater percentage of the po 


The rapid countrywide adoption ol! 


new means of highway transportation is | 


: i ig 
of its popularity. A network of motor bus! 


c AN S S aH, OO; 4U eked Pp Ro D UMS 
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spread from coast to coast, opening up new 
munities and serving as feeders to our ereat 
in and electric railway systems. 


Firestone engineers, co-operating with the 
uers in the bus field, have from the first given 
e alized thought to the development of bet- 
r ires, Out of their experience and effort have 
ne: the Gum-Dipped Cord and Steam-Welded 
1¢ for buses and motor coaches. Original 
Mirdh in the structure and design of tires for 

} 


ment that makes bus travel both safe and 
‘ortable, and bus operation more profitable. 


\grucling service resulted in pneumatic 
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The Gum-Dipped Cord has a scientifically 
engineered tread for utmost security, and a 
carcass made extra strong and resilient by the 
special Firestone process of Gum-Dipping. 


Thousands of buses are equipped with 
Firestone Gum-Dipped Cords, because opera- 
tors who keep record of costs know that the 
Firestone unit, consisting of casing, wheel, rim, 
flap and tube,means more mileage, lower fuel cost 


and a higher degree of dependable performance. 


Mie IAL rere BBA 


FuA GelO0 RiIE S': 
AKRON, OHIO 


Hamilton, Ontario 


Bevo ol AR 


‘|e is the thought that has 
inspired the MullinssBody Cor- 
poration to build, byfantomotive 
methods, steel launches and boats 
that you and I andthe man next 
door can afford tosbuy. 


Into this project he Mullins organi- 
zation has put@the craftsmanship, 
the experience STUUnES and in- 
tegrity that kas fitted it to make 
steel body parts for such cars as 
Cunningham’, Lincoln, Marmon, 
Peerless arfd Pierce Arrow. 

Clip the goupon below and send it 
now. will want to know how 
much beat you can own for how 

flay. 


“OUTBOARD. SPECIAL" $ 8 5 


FOR USE OF DETACHABLE MOTOR 


Yar Mullins 1925 Sales Plan 
~ 


resting proposition with terms 
and discounts td@guthorized Mullins agents. 


(qUELINGS 


Mullins Body Corporation 
900 Depot Street, 
Salem, Ohio 


Please send me your 1925 Catalog. 


Name 


| urged. 
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(Continued from Page 119) 

“1’d rather,” continued Crowninshield, 
“not give any advice at all. But if you 
want mine 

“Just what I do,’ said Towers, “very 
much.” 

“Then if I were you, I should drop it 
now—and keep clear. You see, La Fléche: 
does take pretty stiff fences now and again. 
As likely as not, he may land you in some- 
thing queer—at times.” 

“T don’t mind that,”’ Dan replied sharply. 

The little man laughed, raised his eyes 
from a study of the floor and gave a nod as 
though, having tried his visitor, he 
approved. 

“Your paper states one truth. A ‘head- 
strong and inveterate philanthropist’ I 
fear you are. Good! I’ll do all I can, put 
you forward another stage on your journey. 
I can’t tell you where our friend may be 
now; but if your heart is really set on 
finding him, the place where you might 
perhaps hear news—-perhaps, mind you— 
is in the mofussil.”” He named an up- 
country town. ‘If you should go there, 
call round by the jail, tell them I sent you 
and ask to be shown over it.””, Mr. Crown- 
inshield’s glance twinkled briefly but 
shrewdly. ‘‘You’d better not mention 
anyone else. Just inquire about the 
prisoners who spin pat. All in the philan- 
thropic vein, eh? Be sure to see them. In 
fact make it clear that the spinning of jute 
by jailbirds is your pleasure in life, don’t 
you know, your hobby and all your joy. 
They’ll believe you, for there are human 
beings like that.” 

Dan pulled) up short in their walk 
together. ‘ 

“Do you,” he began, “‘mean to say —— 

His) companion chuckled, and taking 
him by the arm in friendly fashion, moved 
him on. 

“No, I don’t mean to say another word. 
Runa’s a young reprobate who can charm 
the bird off the tree; but as a cross between 
devil and cherub, with a dash of Hop-o’- 
My-Thumb ” The speaker groaned 
comically. “I wash my hands of him. Not 
a word more. Come round to the other 
wing and see my show there. Won’t you 
take a bite to eat with me this noon?” 

They spent an agreeable morning, with 
much talk among antiquities, ate together 


” 


| at a club and parted only when a long-case 
| clock in the smoking room warned Towers 


to run and prepare for his train. The ears 
of Runa la Fléche must have burned; yet 
neither man spoke of him except as a 
diverting creature in the past, and it was 
not until they shook hands that Crown- 


|inshield mentioned the future. 


“Not too late to change your mind,”’ he 
“T do wish you’d drop it, really. 
Won’t you?” 

“Not for the world, now,” said Towers, 
laughing, and began to thank him. 

“No, no; keep that till you’re out of the 
woods. You may have small cause. No, I 
don’t like the affair at all. Come now, be 
advised in time. Let’s act like sensible 


/men. Chuck it and wait.” 


“Why?” 

They stood beneath umbrellas in a dismal 
rain. The good little chap, wagging his 
head and frowning, seemed to meditate a 
long reply, the terms of which gave him 
trouble. What he said at last, however, 
was only: 

“A pukka secret wouldn’t so much mat- 
ter, you know. But a secret of punchi- 
nello—that kind’s dangerous. Too many 
other persons. I’m afraid of it. Change 
your mind, Towers. Come on back to 
the club.” 

That night, lying between humid sheets, 


breathing an old smell of leather cushions 
/under him, and hoping for drowsiness 


which would not come, Dan heard the 


/advice repeat itself in the rattle of the 


train, grind its words over and over like a 
tune played by the wheels. A fat, black- 
bearded Mussulman merchant, his only 
fellow traveler in the second-class compart- 
ment, lay smoking a hookah made of two 
bamboo joints and a dirty coconut. As 
he watched the coal in this pipe wink red 
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and fade on the darkness, he tried to guess 
what form of danger he was taking so many 
pains to join; what punchinello secret lay 
in wait for one more meddler; what other 
persons, too many others, might now be 
journeying toward it—from where, to 
where. Dan fell asleep in the vague 
question, but woke in it whenever move- 
ment stopped, silence arrived and the 
midnight lamp of some little country 
platform, bleared with rain, began shining 
through his window. All the next day, 
aboard the river steamboat which labored 
and throbbed against a yellow flood, 
Ganges or Brahmaputra or a mingling of 
both, with shores lost behind rain; all the 
next evening, boxed in a cart that churned 
through mud, past wet foliage, tiger grass, 
mango boughs, green rushlike walls of jute, 
straight areca lances, tawny thatched 
gables viewed between shutters that wept 
raindrops from slat to slat; all the way 
alone, and at the journey’s end sweltering 
alone in a gloomy rest house with no 
punkah over table or bed—Towers had 
plenty of time for thought and repentance. 

“You could steam a three-inch plank in 
this dak bungalow.” He got into pajamas, 
then roamed, hot and sleepless, by the 
glimmer of a night lamp. “Sorry that you 
came? Not a bit. If the haystack only 
does hold a needle!” 

The house, a damp old stucco building 
fallen perhaps from some grandeur in John 
Company’s day, had one grim cavern of a 
hall now used as living and dining room, 
which ran clear through from front door to 
back. These entrances, with all windows, 
were open on the night, the multitudinous 
splashing of the rain; but not a current or 
least breath moved in the air, which felt like 
solid heat; and not a shadow so much as 
wavered except Dan’s own, blackening the 
wall before him. Two servants lay on the 
floor, drowned asleep. He glanced at them 
with a kind of envious pity as he turned to 
go lagging up and down. 

But for that continual splash, it was 
horribly quiet. Dan’s bare feet made no 
sound. He paused at the front door, laid 
one arm up the jamb and hung there 
gasping. 

All at once a thing happened, a trifle, 
which brought him erect. Out of the dark 
and the rain a voice addressed him. 

“Ten o’clock,” it drawled in English, 
like a dove cooing by rote; then, in the 
vernacular, ‘‘that is your best hour, sahib.” 

Coming so from the dead of night, it 
gave him a start. There was no veranda 
without, nothing but the portico of an old 
carriage entrance. Into this Dan slipped 
forth, and drawing aside to clear the way 
for the lamplight, stood there intent, 
watchful. Four gray pillars wound with 
tangled vine, wet leaves trembling, and a 
misty curtain in the texture of which a few 
silver drops here and there sparkled, were 
all that he could see. Rain rebounding 
sprayed his feet. 

““Who’s there? What do you want?” 

No one replied. 

“What did you say?” he called against 
the noise of water. “If you have any word 
to bring, out with it. Come here.” 

Something, beyond the leaves in the 
downpour, shifted. 

“Ten o’clock,”’ repeated the voice calmly. 
“Tomorrow morning, the spinners in the 
jailkhana.” 

While it spoke, Dan caught, or seemed to 
catch, a glimpse of two wet brown shins, 
motionless, at the outermost edge where 
the light failed. With their owner’s last 
word, these became a pair of legs running 
away, a whisk of brown heels that vanished. 

“Come here and get a rupee!”’ 

Even this magic did not bring them 
back. They were gone without a sound. 
After waiting, Dan moved indoors, and as 
he walked his long room again cast a hard 
look down at the two men on the floor. 
Both lay asleep; thunder would not have 
roused them. The gloomy stone barn of a 
bungalow held no other living creature, 
unless bat or owl; for khansamah and 
cook and all their tribe were abed since 
dinner, their lamps put out, across the 


What is this place—Goblins’ Fp 


ay, 


high-walled compound from the bz. 
Whoever had come and spoken ys 
of them, but a stranger. 
“Our little antiquary told them 
When too hot to sleep, no dout's 
saw everything wrong. Yet havi). 
allowance thus, Dan found one fa), 
walked up and down with him for i 
and stuck like a bur. He had drip 
the town after dark, straight to th} 
and never spoken a word but | | 
dinner, bed; only he and that gd 
Crowninshield knew why he cal}: 
here at midnight, away upeountr, 
the world, someone hailed him wi} 
and appointed the hour tomory. 
today it was by now—for his mos) 
errand, ii 
“Spinners, eh? A thing we my 
once, in a big empty gallery, the :| 
alone.” 
Bazaar gossip ran fast, he kr\ 
how could the gharriwallah who diye 
or any servant here asleep or avke 
the bazaar where he meant to go 3x 
“Uncanny.” S| 
A pair of brown legs dripping) 
stood out there, while unkncn 
watched him until these dreame |; 
floor were asleep beyond a chane t 
ing. Dan did not enjoy the pict; 
“To stand like a post, in this we} 
wait in a deluge—no, it’s not by hip 
It’s against Nature. Our little | 
was dead right. Too many other on 
Who were they and what secre 
all share? It might be an effectif 
lessness, no more; but w; eg 
end to end of the dim hall, he cou; 
believe that out in the rain othelle 
ones watched every movement rd 
it 
thought, and mocked him, A fiti 
the night, their presence becan| sc 
that in turning he anced au 
toward open door or window, as to 
living eyes. There were none, 
Time dragged. On the wall a 
whenever he passed the |: 
shadow jumped enormous be 1 
shrank, wheeled and fell behind.) 
happened; no man spoke 
sleepers lay flat, without a stir, 
breath to be heard above the 
rain. 


fellows closing in, they knowin H 
you, while you don’t even know tit 


are you heat-struck?” ir 

It must have been the oppressi 0 
which made a battered old hous é 
open to the darkness, feel so beag 
If only someone would walk in, sjité 
brown man, sopping ghost, friencré 
he would be welcome. Friend / @ 
upon that Dan halted to consi 
had those legs run away with? Ho 
guess. His mind let the questior|r0 
then by some trick of memory Wi"! 
ing after another, till now forgoi. 


far back in time, from what disne 


they whoever they were beg) 4 
compass him with knowledj 
affairs? A red-faced loafer in t] @ 
match light, on the sands by t?% 
Beauduc, had given him a plemg 
then hurried off, like the ragth ™ 
Archambaud’s, like Bare-Shins| # 
ago. _ 

“Rot! You’re seeing thin, 
laughed aloud and blew these 
into thin air. ‘You've tied your 


sure, but quite enough. He hacol 
his friend’s neighborhood, Run}! 
atmosphere, inside the ring ¢* 
working. 

“Let her work!” he ch 
to bed happy. BY 
loud, before morning. An old-# 


hope.” 
In a steam box of a room / 
though it were cool. o f 
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_ away—bang—because he pro- 
it this Government on a business 
-b g, bang, bang! 

ot ily did Dawes wag a long and 
folinger in the faces of highly im- 
st |/vernment officials but he did it 
Jae and interested audiences. 

ie] portant government officials were 
-izensed by the uncouth actions of 
| by his rude and untrained ges- 
2il as by the unmelodious voice in 
ad addressed them. What they 
him behind his back was very 
+ ¢1 uncomplimentary and not fit 
ed on anything except asbestos 
the essential feature of the pro- 
g] in the fact that Dawes forced 
lit! ans to conduct the routine busi- 
Government along sounder busi- 
oles. 

e Knew-Him-When boys and the 
wr zentlemen whose toes have been 
tised by Dawes will always be 
1 the glad word that Dawes 
<or act as he should, and that he 
ystind a false alarm. 

‘ke to come around and whisper 
ly at he was no good as a soldier 
e| wore garters underneath his 
; it he was eminently successful 
ing applies to the American Army— 
wi the job for which he was re- 


ey <e to say that as a banker he’s a 
bi the deposits in his bank prove 
’ 


’ 


y. 


| Credit Shared 


ey e fond of putting on a knowing 
id ying that Owen Young and not 
w raponsble for the Dawes plan; 

’. Young will tell the world that 
‘ould never, have been adopted 
tI wes’ work, while General Dawes 
eqilly free in saying that it couldn’t 
er ut.over without Young’s. And 
*t it, the object of their trip to 
w to put the plan over. 


wli-he has learned a little more 
po} \cs—that he’ll think the same 
ators think; yet it was Dawes 
‘with rage when the big politi- 
d him that if he didn’t say one 
9] Section of a certain state during 
ip; ‘n and another thing in another . 
_hi-be whipped. Dawes said ex- 
ié me thing in all sections of the 
aried ityby an unprecedented 
fic stopped in his discourse and. 
n asperation at a large cockatoo 
den emitting an unbroken string 
1- dling screams for several min- 
ession,.. - 
hé a rock, senator,” said he to the 
0 iously, “I would be tempted to 
u 12 only sort of cloture rule that 
ul derstand.” 
PI wrance of a serious-looking park 
in| the offing, however, prevented 
+.on the part of Mr.°Flack to_ 
ought into action; so with 
-marked disapproval he 
itd the cockatoo cage and led the 
_hatrow and tree-bowered val- 
€ ter inclosure, where three play- 
'$ ere disporting themselves in a 
lio pond. - eI 
ed them silently and admir- 
a hile as they turned back somer- 
1 |? water, wrestled happily just 
UH surface or slipped in and out of 


i,” 


J 
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come along here and see him high up on 
dry land hunting innocently for peanuts at 
the base of the fence, and he might conse- 
quently think that the otter would remain 
right where he was for some time; but if he 
looked away for a second he would prob- 
ably find that in that time the otter had 
made a dive for the water, plunged in noise- 
lessly and was busily engaged in picking up 
fascinating objects from the bottom of the 
pond. He is a fast and silent mover, and 
thoroughly at home in some very peculiar 
situations; and it is a very difficult matter 
to tell what he is going to do next. 

“The dignity of the Senate has been se- 
verely lacerated by General Dawes, and 
many senators have agreed solemnly and 
importantly among themselves that al- 
though the rules of the Senate need chang- 
ing they will never permit any changes to 
be made so long as the credit for the changes 
will appear to go to the unfeeling brute who 
gave their dignity so many jabs. 

“That is what the senators say. The 
same senators would probably say, after 
seeing an otter wandering around on dry 
land, that an otter can’t swim. 

“One of the great errors that these sena- 
tors are making is in thinking so feverishly 
and so perpetually about the dignity of the 
Senate. Some senators are much worse 
than others in having senatorial dignity on 
the brain; and it is generally believed by 
the keenest observers and the most atten- 
tive students of Freud that the dignity of 
senators varies inversely as the amount 
that they talk about it. They believe, in 
other words, that those who are con- 
stantly defending their dignity are those 
who realize most keenly that they have no 
dignity to defend. 

“There are some senators who are genu- 
inely dignified, and who. receive from their 
fellow senators the respect and deference 
that are always accorded to genuine dig- 
nity.’ These senators never mention the 
dignity of the Senate except to point out 
casually in the course of debate that the 
United States Senate is not dignified. 

“But from those senators who bite in 
clinches, who take every unfair advantage 
of their political opponents, who misrepre- 
sent facts, who do not hesitate to hit below 
the belt, whose smallest public concern is 
actuated by personal vanity and the cray- 
ing for advertising—from those senators 
there flows a constant stream of heavy 
conversation about senatorial dignity.’ 


Senatorial Privileges 


“They are so touchy about their sena- 
torial prerogatives and privileges and dig- 
nity that they will spend weeks in raving 
and blovalating about some matter which 
seems to them to have put a slight dent 
in their dignity, and then they will turn 
around and pass without an hour’s debate 
a large number of bills which spend millions 
upon millions of dollars of the people’s 
money or which authorize the sticking of ° 
governmental noses further and further into 
the people’s private affairs—matters which 
have no bearing on their own dignity, but 
which give the people of the country a large 
amount of. pain and grief. 

“The Senate was created to act asa brake 
on any hasty and ill-considered action on 
the part of the House of Representatives; 
and if there is anything in the Constitution 
of. the United States that authorizes it or 
encourages it to devote most of its time to 
defending its dignity, and to grabbing the 
veto power from the President by means of 
the legislative trick known as a filibuster, 
and to trying to get control of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and to setting 
itself up as a world court.to investigate the 
activities of everything on earth, from the 
proper length of a kiss to the method of 
preventing the ocean from producing waves, 
and to talking so much about itself that it 
has no time to deliberate over many of the 
matters that come before it—if there is 


ICKATOOS AAND OTHERS 


anything about all that in the Constitution, 
then there must have been a special edition 
of the Constitution that I have never seen. 

“When the Senate was debating the case 
of Charles Beecher Warren it screamed 
with agony over the manner in which great 
corporations have been known to evade the 
antitrust laws by clever tricks; but the 
peculiarities of its mental processes were 
such that it could not at that time see— 
and is not yet willing to admit—that a 
senatorial filibuster for the purpose of 
evading the will of the majority is exactly 
as dishonest as a trick which enables a cor- 
poration to evade the law. 

“General Dawes will never bother to 
argue with any senator about his dignity. 
What the general is after is results, co- 
operation and effective discussion of the 
problems that will come before the Senate 
in the next four years. 

“So when he finds any senator who 
throws back his flowing mane with a lily- 
white hand and declares, with many a 
reference to the dignity and importance of 
his high position, that he will permit no 
rough-voiced ignoramus from Chicago to 
force him to be a party to making the 
Senate function efficiently, then Charles 
Gates Dawes will abruptly toss a pair of 
pajamas and a new pipe into a traveling 
bag, set sail for the home state of this dig- 
nified senator, and explain in complete 
detail to the voters of that state.”’ 


Differences of Opinion 


“It is doubtful whether even Republi- 
can leaders will be immune if they refuse 
to codperate with the general; and those 
Democrats who oppose changes in the Sen- 
ate rules will probably be attacked by the 
least partisan of the Democratic senators, 
, Oscar Underwood, of Alabama, whose sym- 
/pathy for the Dawes idea is due to his 
own fruitless efforts, started long ago, to 
stop filibustering and turn the Senate from 
its undignified and interminable talking 
about matters wholly unrelated to the sub- 
jects under discussion.” 

Mr. Flack turned moodily from the three 
otters, who were lying on their backs and 
driving themselves rapidly and gleefully 
around the edges of their tank by neatly 
kicking the rock border with their right 
hind feet, and led the way up an adjacent 
flight of steps and past the bear cages, 
pausing a moment to glance indulgently at 
Edwin, the Kadiak bear, who was resting 
against the side of his cage in deep and dig- 
nified thought. 

Eagerly stepping to the bar of the Zoo 
restaurant, Mr. Flack bowed in his most 
diplomatic manner to the commissioner of 
‘liquids and demanded two black cows. 
The commissioner gazed at him compas- 
sionately as he produced a bottle of cream 
and a bottle of sarsaparilla and proceeded 
to mix them in equal proportions; but Mr. 
Flack, regardless of his pitying gaze, seized 
a glass and permitted the black cow to slip 


rapidly down his palpitating throat. 


“There seems to be a general belief.in 


Washington,” said Mr. Flack as he put 


down his glass with a sigh of relief and deli- 
cately dusted off his upper lip, “that Sena- 
tor Borah’s persistent calls for an extra 
session of Congress and his various other 
activities in the early spring were certain 
indications that he is engaged in running 
for President.- As to that I do not know 
and do not care. People who undertake to 
name presidential aspirants three years be- 
fore the aspirations are going to have an 
opportunity to jell are in about the same 
position as the persons who claim to have 
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cone 
with \ a 
Whittemore’s 


To show chil- 
dren how they 
can, in a few 
minutes, trans- 
form a dirty shoe 
into aclean shiny 
one will begin a f\&. 
life-long habit of OES 
heatnessiva nad)" 
cleanliness, 


the wanted colors does more than 
Just shine shoes. It makes them 
look like new. 


Whittemore’s Gilt Edge, the 
self-shining dressing for children’s and 
ladies’ fine black or brown shoes has 
been a_ favorite since 
grandmother’s time. Itis 
so easy to use. Requires 
no brushing. 

For every shoe shining need, 
there is a Whittemore dress- 
ing specially made for;—suede, 
buck, canvas, kid, calf, silk, 
satin, patent leather, etc.— 
Just ask your dealer. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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advance information concerning the end of 
the world. Professor Forest Ray Moulton, 
of the University of Chicago, says that the 
world will go right on existing for several 
million years, whereas Christabel »Pank- 
hurst claims on what she seems to consider 
unimpeachable authority that it is coming 
to an end in eighteen months or eighteen 


Whittemore’ 
Shoe Polishes 


cAre Superior 
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—with Drano 


Put an end to that daily bother of stubborn, 
slow-moving drains, with Drano, the drain 
cleaner that will clean them out in a hurry 
and keep them clean and free-flowing. 

Watch Drano work in that ‘‘pet”’ drain. 
Pour it in and add water according to direc- 
tions on the can. Watch it bubble and boil as 
it scours and scrubs down inside the drain- 
pipe—as it dissolves grease, hair, lint and 
other animal and vegetable matter that clogs 
up drains. Now flush out with water—and 
the drain is clean and free-flowing. 

Drano purifies and sterilizes, too—makes 
the drain sanitary—and destroys breeding 
places for germs. You’ve never seen anything 
like it before. 


Use Drano regularly 


Housewives everywhere are ridding themselves 
of the nuisance of lazy drains by frequent use 
of Drano. Keep a can of Drano handy—use it 
regularly in kitchen, bathroom and laundry. 
_ Drano positively will not harm porce- 
lain, enamel or plumbing. 
If not at your grocery, drug or hardware 
store, send 25c fora full-sized can. The Drackett 
Chemical Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


. 
TRADE Mant WRG. 6. SARE 


Drano cleans, disinfects 
and deodorizes garbage 
cans. 


Drano keeps refrigera- 
tor drain*pipes clean 
and sanitary. 


Drano removes grease 
from garage floors. 


Drand Drano 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S, PAT. OFF. 


Cleans and 


years, or something like that. If these two 
people are so widely at variance about such 
an important matter as the end of the 
world, I leave it for you to guess how far 
from the mark the namers of presidential 
aspirants may be. 

“In connection with Borah’s demand 
that an extra session of Congress be called 
for the purpose of passing agricultural 
legislation, however, I would like to make a 
small bet that if Borah—or any other legis- 
lator—were given a free hand to sit down 
in a quiet office with an efficient secretary 
and all available figures, facts, estimates 
and reports dealing with the agricultural 
situation in this and every other country in 
the world, and to evolve agricultural legis- 
lation that would be of any actual benefit to 
farmers, he would never get beyond what 
we technicians call the enacting clause. 

“Tf there is anybody who doesn’t know 
how small a part of a bill the enacting clause 
is, he might ask Mr.-Borah. Mr. Borah 
wouldn’tgetbeyondtheenacting clauseinhis 
agricultural legislation because he wouldn’t 
be able to work out any practical way of 
helping farmers by legislation. That is no 
particular slur on Mr. Borah, because ev- 
erybody else is in the same box; in spite of 
all the talk to the effect that somebody 
ought to be doing it, nobody knows how it 
can be done. 


Lhe Poets?’ Corne 


In a Railway Station 


ROWDS were round us, but I knew 
That I was alone with you. 


Strangers passed us; strangers’ eyes 
Stared at us without surprise. 


Voices chattered. Whistles blew. 
Still I was alone with you. 


In that huge, unquiet place 
I looked only at your face. 


In that crowded waiting room, 
Through the dustiness and gloom, 


The swift laughter of your eyes 
Turned it into Paradise. 


Little did the strangers know 
What was in our hearts—and so, 


Passing on without surprise, 


They passed out of Paradise. 
—Mary Dixon Thayer. 


Rimes for Mary 
My Parents 
Y PARENTS always let me do 
Whatever I am wanting to. 


And so I always try to please them 
And not do anything to tease them. 


So when I feel I want to do 
Something they wouldn’t want me to, 
Why, gen-ri-ly I don’t do such 
Because ’twould hurt them very much. 
And I’d get spanked, that’s what I’d do, 
And that hurts me a whole lot too! 
Animais 

I know a bear when I see one 

And I know an elephant too. 


But if I was an animal I’d be one 
That wasn’l locked up in the zoo. 


I wouldn’t let ’em find me; 
I'd skip through the trees like fun 
And leave ’em lost behind me; 
I'd run and I’d run and run! 
The Baben 


Our litten wee baben is kind of red 
And bald, like father, all over its head. 
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“It is possible that some da 9 
teemed legislators will stop st n 
farmers with the pleasant idea t t 
thing can be done to remedy ay ey 
ills by specific legislation, but at t) 
moment that day looks as far dis} t ¢ 
star Mira, and, like Mira, seems t e 
ing away from the earth at the re, 
hundred miles a second.” 

Mr. Flack gulped down the | ( 
black cow and held up two fings 
commissioner of liquids with ane 
look. 

“Out of the seventeen monthsro; 
middle of 1924 until the end of 95 
gress will have been in session jy 
months. The Senate has devoti| g 
deal of that three months to lisin} 
senators who haven’t anything t' 
who are determined never to loseje 
lege; while the House has spent a 
of its time listening to the calli: 
roll. The roll was called three\y, 
and nine times in the House din, 
last Congress, which means that he 
dred and fifty hours were devote to 
thrilling activity, or more than jgi 
solid eight-hour days.” J 

Having thus rid himself of his ery 
tion of spleen, Mr. Flack boughta 
nuts and strode off happily to sin 
rest of the day with the squirrels) 


Its mouth—it bubbles, or else iteri,. 


And it looks at me with widgety omy 


The doctor brought it and left ithe 
And all the family says it’s dear. | 


And I can’t see where it’s so mucho 


What do we want of it anyhow ki 
When we’ve got a cat and a wogga 


The Lion 
I’ve got a lion, a cast-iern lion. 
He’s tame, for my dolly can ridein 
And when he gets hungry, to keep mm 
roaring i 
‘I just put a penny inside him. 


And he will take nickels, a whole lot «1i 
And he simply dotes upon dimes 
And he’ll swallow quarters if he ha‘he 
chance— -..-15 

He don’t get the chance many tin . 


And when he’s all full father takes | 
And takes out the money, and then 
I haf to get pennies and nickels aniit 
And fill him up over again! 


Tai a 


Coffee and Tea 


That sounds fine to a girl like me. | 
Coffee and tea wouldn’t do for a mi 


But I can’t have coffee and I can’t 
Because they’re bad for a girl like 1 


Boogers and Things | 


My mother says that a girl my age _ 

Should have some self-re-li-ants 

And shouldn't be afraid, when she 
bed, 

Of boogers and of giants. 


“ Big girls like you,” my mother say) 

““No booger’s going to bother, i 

And you should be ashamed to hop f \ 
And run to me and father.” 


But though I’m older than I used té 
And quite a whole lot taller, i 
I’m ’fraid a booger in the dark | 
Might think that I was smaller! 
—Berton Lit 


Opens Drains 


Restaurants, hotels, apartment houses, barber 
shops and beauty shops find Drano saves 
bothersome drain troubles and 
expensive plumbing bills. 


ing in a corner of the room over 
. »nains when he got to the house, 
, ys glad to see that the rest of the 
n is clustered around her and that 
tz, the undertaker, was a-running 
oy Mis’ Pope had a handkerchief up 
ey), but she took it away when Rod- 
m n, and forgot to put it back for a 
e | two after Oscar gave him a seat 
heside of the room by Joe and Will 
She was all sort of covered up 
er lack veil and gownd, so’s Rodney 
tee what she looked like then— 
di; want to. 
as quite a crowd, like Joe Harper 
sicchat there would be, and every 
se them was a-looking hard at the 
Hoplow, who was a-standing up 
nts a ramrod, mighty grim and 
nithed, waiting for Oscar to get the 
mm’s settled down. Then he give a 
. hard, dry coughs, settles his 
s tight on the bridge of his beaky 
‘ie was spitting on his hands, and 
r 
e(orn and sisters,’’ he says, “we are 
echere together to give Christian 
tthis here our brother departed, 
fre been requested to say a few 
rds upon the occasion. A few, 
ind sisters, is all that’s ness’ry— 
withe better, to the best of my in- 
ti( and belief. The cloak of charity, 
s, is aplenty big to cover a multi- 
Hein the ord’nary course of events, 
_ts here case I’m obleeged to say 
'id it about two sizes too small. 
't no call for me to roast the de- 
|; at’s onness’ry. I ain’t a-going to 
ua his faults. I ain’t got the time, 
olull knew him. They wasn’t hid 
bhel baskets, but set on a moun- 
ojfor all men to behold, and the 
oais raiment is therefore clear of 
ri, which issomething. But you-all 
w:t the Good Book says what the 
n| the liar shall be, and where situ- 
i know the kind of accommoda- 


hts promised to the drunkard ac- 
g the Word; and you know what a 
*¢1a wife-beater and a dead-beater 
Mt right to expect in the hereafter, 
o|\can draw your own conclusions 
ik warning thereby. 
hie been asked, my brethern, to 
lig:ly on the departed, and I am 
ig tothe best of my ability. It has 
e/2sented to me that, after all, the 
oO ur deceased brother was in the 
ple, and if it’s any consolation to 
ved one or ones, I can add that 
is'y believes that to be the truth 
hi the organ was situated in the 
ty between the lungs on the left 
al that there is no evidence of mis- 
né; of the liver. Our brother de- 
.d four fingers and a thumb on 
taf, and would have had an ear on 
si of his head if one hadn’t been 
ff in a drunken brawl with that 
) of Satan, Clem Pickdell. Let us 
€1ankful, my brethern and sisters, 
things and refer to them rather 
human frailties and imperfections 
1) a one of you ain’t loaded down 
> or less, snicker as you will, and 
y think that it’s anything to snicker 


| cecal 


te 


0; know whether I got that all 
hibut that was the sum and sub- 
it. They planted Almiron in good 
yway, and Rodney went back 
d done his duty and had got off 
er that, things jogged along with 
nti the same as usual. Once in a 
Ni saddle up and ride to Custer to 
ch of wild life and see what the 
W¢ doing, and once in a while one of 
4 €TS Or a chance wayfarer would 
ong and give him a chance to 
I a cook he was. Sometimes 
his rifle and go out after a 
at all that was by way of a 
his steady work, getting out 
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cedar posts from the gulches or cutting log 
timber to season against the time he’d 
want it for building; and of course him 
and Mike had to keep an eye on the stock. 
It went along like that until early in 
March, and then one evening when he come 
home late with a load of pitch for quick 
kindling he got the shock of his life. 

He had put up his team and started for 
the house, when he come on the tracks of a 
buggy in the yard and the tracks led close 
up to his door. He looked closer, and seen 
the plain print of a woman’s shoe. No mis- 
take about it—the deep peg of the heel and 
the narrow, pointed sole, plain; the kind of 
a track nobody but a fool woman makes, 
and there was a double line of ’em, one up 
to his doorstep and the other back again. 
Just the one set. Rodney looked closer and 
allowed himself a cuss word. 

“*She’s been inside, Mike,’’ he says to the 
dog, which was sniffing and whimpering. 
“‘Gol-darn her, she’s been in the house, 
pup, and then she come out and got in her 
buggy and drove off again. Single horse, 
and an old plug, by the way he’s stood. 
Mike, I wish I’d left you home.” 

He followed the wheel tracks to the bars, 
which had been put up again after the 
buggy went through; but beyond that it 
was too dark to see the direction it took, so 
Rodney went back to the house, mut- 
tering. 

“Snooping,” he says. “‘It’s like a woman 
to come snooping around a man’s house 
while he’s away. Much good it’s done her! 
If her house is in half as good shape, it’s 
more than most women’s are. A sloppy, 
untidy lot! And no notion of order. Could 
she put out her hand in the dark and lay it 
on matches?” 

He struck a match, lit alamp; and then, 
looking around him, he got his second big 
shock. On the kitchen table, staring him 
in the face, was a pie in a tin dish. A full 
size fat pie with a brown crust powdered 
over with sugar that was stained with 
purple at the ventilating holes that had 
been punched in the middle with a fork. 
Blackberry, prob’ly. Rodney picked it up 
and smelled of it. Blackberry. His mouth 
begun to water for it, and that made him 
mad. 

“Dog-gone her, does she think I can’t 
bake my own pies?” he says, and the way 
he said it made Mike put his tail between 
his legs and try to crawl under the stove. 

“Here, pup, I ain’t mad at you,” says 
Rodney. ‘‘It’s just that one of these 
cussed females has been around and left 
this here insulting confectionery, which we 
will now proceed to dump into the swill 
pail.”’ 

He started for the door with the pie, but 
a thought struck him and he stopped short. 
This woman, whoever she was, would be 
coming back for her pie plate, otherwise 
she’d have slid the pie off onto one of the 
dishes in the cupboard. She’d never be- 
lieve but what he’d et it, no matter what 
he told her. Yes, sir, she’d be back, and if 
he showed her the pie just as it was, with a 
coat of mildew on it, maybe she’d take the 
hint. He put the pie on a shelf in the cup- 
board that had the potatoes and onions in 
it, and then after he’d lit the fire in the 
stove and washed himself, he spread a 
cloth on the table and started his supper. 

He et slower than usual, thinking the 
matter over, and finished up with dough- 
nuts and ground-cherry preserves. Then, 
after washing his dishes and clearing up as 
careful and neat as usual, he took up the 
lamp and went into the room where he sat 
evenings. She’d been there, this snooper. 
Sure! One of the chairs was misplaced and 
a row of his books was out of line and one 
of ’em had been taken out and put back 
upside down. He passed into the bedroom 
and there was signs of her there. A flake of 
mud that hadn’t dried in front of his clothes 
closet—and he always took his boots off 
before he went into that room. Then one 
of the drawers in the chest wasn’t quite 
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closed, and he always shut a drawer flush. 
She was prob’ly surprised to see the bed 
made, and sheets, and cases on the pillows. 
Well, he had been raised to sheets and to a 
cloth on the table and such, and it wasn’t so 
much trouble, smoothing ’em out through 
the wringer after they was washed. If a 
man used his head, which a woman didn’t 
never do, this thing of keeping a house in 
shape wasn’t so much of a chore as they 
tried to make out, and three rooms was as 
easy kept and easier than one. Room for 
things in their places and no need of mak- 
ing dirt and litter where it didn’t belong, 
if a man was careful. Dog-gone her! 

“Well, if she comes back after that plate 
I’ll sure let her know what I think of her,”’ 
he says to himself. ‘Curiosity! Poking 
and prying! They’re all like that. No 
shame, nothing open and honorable! They’! 
read other folks’ letters any time they get a 
chance and never blush or bat an eye. 
Meddlers! I’d give a pretty to know who 
it was; but I’ll sure find out afore long.” 

He was right about that. One morning, 
less than a week after, a buggy, with an old 
plug of a horse hitched to it and a woman 
driving, come up to the bars as he was 
harnessing his team. Mike run out the 
moment she yipped and begun to bark 
himself crazy at her; Rodney went on with 
his team, buckling and hooking like he 
hadn’t noticed. 

“That’s her,’’ he says to himself, “‘and 
she can just set there and holler until I get 
through. If that fool Mike had any sense 
he’d nip her horse and start him home and 
give me time to think what to say afore she 
got around again.” 

Just then the woman snatched her whip 
out of its socket and lashed Mike three 
times afore he could get out of the way, 
and Mike wasn’t slow on his feet either. 
He didn’t have time for more’n one yelp 
for the three licks and he come back to 
Rodney pronto. 

“Tf it had been a man done that I’d lick 
the stuffing out of him,’’ Rodney growls. 
“But a woman knows she’s a woman and 
takes a mean advantage.”’ 

“Say,” calls the woman, ‘‘are you deef?”’ 

Rodney took time to tie the team to a 
post and then walked out to the bars and 
took off his hat. It wasn’t a young woman 
and it wasn’t an old woman; she wasn’t no 
striking beauty, even when she took the 
whip to Mike; and, on the other hand, she 
wasn’t by no means homely. She had 
snapping black eyes and black hair, with 
just a thin white lock on one side of the 
part that made the rest seem blacker; and 
she had a chin that you was apt to notice 
right away. 

“Good morning, ma’am,”’ says Rodney, 
kind of stiff and sort of inquiring. 

“Good morning, Mr. Gordon,”’ says she, 
none too sweet. “‘That dog of yours needs 
training.” 

“He ain’t used to ladies around here,” 
says Rodney. 

“‘Nor his master ain’t neither,’’ she snaps 
back. 

“No, ma’am,” says Rodney, wooden- 
faced. 

“Or he’d have the manners to let down 
the bars for one,”’ she finished. 

Rodney wanted to tell her that she 
hadn’t needed no help the last time she 
come, but he knew that wouldn’t prove 
he’d got manners, so he slid the bars aside 
for her to drive through, which she done, 
cramping the buggy right where it had 
stood the time before. By the time Rodney 
got to her she was wrapping the lines 
around the whipstock. 

““Well,’”’ she says, ‘‘am I to tumble out 
the best I can, or do you propose to help me 
out?”’ 

Rodney helped her and she stood and 
looked at him, and he stood and looked at 
her, still wooden. Then she looked at the 
door and Rodney remembered that he was 
a hospitable Georgia gentleman. 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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That One Reason 
Why I Want 


1CO Men 


Who can earh 


The demand for Fyr- 
Fyters is growing fast. 
Five hundred million 
dollars annual fire loss, 


17,000 lives and the 


mortal dread of fire 


a amonth 
that’s in everybody 


are reasons why we must get men in our 
open territory to take orders and supervise 
installations of Fyr-Fyters. 

Selling Fyr-Fyters is comparatively easy, so power- 
ful and convincing is the story of fire losses. Pre- 
vious selling experience, although desirable, is un- 
necessary. Without charge we train our men to 
become high-powered salesmen in a short time, and 
they also become real fire-prevention experts. Earn- 
ings start immediately, no investment in stock or 
territorial rights asked. 


Big Earnings Possible 

Payne averaged $20.77 a day for 217 days; Graham 
and Mendenhall each averaged $100 a week working 
only part time; Depries made $500 one week; Hill 
sold 1400 Fyr-Fyters in one sale. In our records 
are many other instances of earnings of $50 to $60 
a day and incomes of $3600 to $7200 a year by 
Fyr-Fyter men, 


An Amazing Story For 
You To Tell 


Read your daily paper, listen to the fire alarms, ask 
your local fire chief, notice the inflammable material 
everywhere and judge for yourself the need of 
Fyr-Fyters and why we are able to make this offer. 
Let us tell you the sensational story which sells 
Fyr-Fyter so rapidly and puts men in the high- 
earning class so quickly. 

Fyr-Fyters have the approval of the (Fire) Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, are used by Standard Oil, 
Ford Motor Co., International Harvester, and 
many other of the largest concerns in the world. 


Factories, stores, garages, auto owners, warehouses, 
schools, hospitals, farmers, private homes and other 
places use thousands of Fyr-Fysers. Thousands more 
await their installation. The market is vast, un- 
limited, and your earnings as a F'yr-Fyter Represent- 
ative are only limited by your ambition and desire 
to work. 


This Opportunity Is For You 


Among Fyr-Fyter men are former clerks, mechanics 
and others who saw in F'yr-F’yter their real opportu- 
nity. Now we are ready to appoint 100 general 
Fyr-Fyter salesmen, We also have open territory in 
a few large cities where we want men who 

are capable of financing themselves and 
supervising junior salesmen, 

This is your opportunity, your 
chance for $5000 or more, eas- 
ily and quickly, from your 4 
first year’s effort — $100 a 
week to start. Fill outthe 
coupon below and 
mail immediately for 
full details of our DW Co. 746 FyrFvter 
offer, Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 


THIS COUPON GETS DETAILS 


THE FYR-FYTER CO., 746 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 
I would like to know more about a position on the 
Fyr-Fyter Sales Force. Kindly send details. 


$ “is the 

i’ Fyr-F yter, 
Y greatest of 
Y fire prevention 
appliances. Made 
by the Fyr-Fyter 
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BETTER AND GETTER 


Dependable ten years ago, and five years | 
ago, and more dependable than ever to- 3 
day, Dodge Brothers Motor Car simply 
represents the latest phase in a process 
of continual betterment. 


The first cars Dodge Brothers built estab- 
lished a world-wide reputation. The cars 
they are building today incorporate the 
accumulated refinements of those ten 
intervening years. 


That important improvements in the 
comfort and appearance of the car are 
made from time to time, implies no basic 
departure from Dodge Brothers traditional 
policy of progressive rather than sea- 
sonal development. 


Donse BrotHeErRS DetrrRoir 


Donocse BrotHers (CANADA) LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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*t you come in and rest yourself, 
he says, and for the first time she 
showing that her teeth was white 


‘ 
‘tought maybe you would ask me in 
«ted long enough,” she says, and 
hrough the door that Rodney held 
1 on into the living room. Rodney 
a chair for her, but he kept stand- 
‘ii elf. 
7, don’t keep your doors locked, I 
<> says, the first thing. “Anybody 
| uk right in while you’re gone and 
1 blind.” 
5 ’s true,” says Rodney. “Anybody 
| uk right in, like you say, ma’am, 
»(2 and pry into my pers’nal belong- 
e\1 if they didn’t steal nothing.” 
eas one of these pale women, but 
o on a little color at that. 
‘¢ I was in here the other day, and 
ie,” she says. 
owed you'd forgotten it, and I kept 
yu in case you come back,” says 
1 “Yes, ma’am, it’s still here.” 
<: it? Why, didn’t you eat it?” 
Jima’am; I don’t care for pie. I can 
, pie as good as anybody, if I do say 
u only make ’em for company. [’ll 
rcs for you.” 
V: a minute,” says she. “I want to 
rnd this. I’m Mrs. Emmeline Pope 
yi was over to my house the day of 
-¢Almiron Pope’s funeral. I didn’t 
ands to thank you for. coming, but 
y ated it, and [reckon Almiron would 
.|, . So you don’t like pie?”’ 
Yima’am.”” 
(v're a liar, to begin with,” says she 
ly “You’ve no manners and you're a 
woman hater, too, they tell me.”’ 
oy got pink to the ears. 
f wll excuse me kindly, I’ll get your 
91 ou,” he says, trying to say it digni- 
| 


{nk you're a fool besides,”’ she says, 
git her foot. 

xy noticed it and thought that 
w; the fool wearing shoes like them. 
| els and pointed toes! They didn’t 
}: they was cramping her feet, but 
as, cinch they must have been, the 

rwere. And after busting Almiron’s 
}(2n with the flatiron, or whatever it 
s killed him with, she might have 
decency to wear black instead of 
‘saw-colored waist with the bow of 
‘ijon up under her ear—or else keep 
, buttoned. Nobody asked her to 
itn her coat or take off her gloves. 
nine! Ought to have been Jael—or 


}’d get on a heap better if you had a 
to look after you,” she says, as 
as you please, ‘‘even if you can 
ees. A great thing to brag of, for a 
sting man! Maybe you’d be neigh- 
y| ough to give me your recipe for fig 
tke; and if you’ve got any new pat- 
7 crochet I’d be glad to have ’em. 
ot ar you wouldn’t sew lace edging on 
. derwear!’’ 
Wl, you seen that I don’t,” says 
. “Tt’s all in the middle drawer in 
elst in my bedroom. Maybe you’d 
(0k through it again and make sure 
1 ain’t forgot.” 
tyou ever get lonesome,” she asks 
if she hadn’t heard what he said, 
ir here day in and day out and year in 
T out without nobody to talk to? 
di 3s knows, poor Almiron wasn’t no 
sunshine in my life, but he was 
el ly, and that’s better than nobody, 
Wit is now.” 

t's according to a person’s taste 
y and the way you look at it,” says 
ae “Me, I’d rather have nobody 
\/mebody I don’t want around and 
E tno use for; and I don’t want no 

to look after me or before me or any 
€ ound me, if you’ll excuse me speak- 
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“Lie Number Two, and inside of three 
minutes,” she observes. ‘But you needn’t 
tell me. I'll bet I can guess why, and I don’t 
blame her.” 

“T’ll get you your pie,” says Rodney, 
and marches out to the kitchen. The pie 
looked mighty sick and sad, but there 
wasn’t no blue mold on it. He took it in to 
her and found that she’d got up out of her 
chair and was buttoning her coat. A little 
bit of a woman she was. Rodney felt kind 
of small himself. ‘‘Here’s your pie,’’ he 
says. “Shall I wrap it up for you?” 

She whirled around at him, her black 
eyes blazing. 

“To the devil with the pie and you too!” 
she says, and with that she struck out, 
quick as asnake, and knocked the pie out of 
his hand. 

It fell with a fine juicy splash on the 
floor, spattering all over, and Mrs. Emme- 
line laughed like a loon and whisked out of 
the room, slamming the door behind her 
with a bang. Rodney got to the kitchen 
window just in time to see her leap into the 
buggy, active as a cat, and lay the gad to 
old Dobbin. They went through the gate 
a-kiting, and over rocks and brush bumps 
in the trail at a gait that you’d have swore 
she’d smash up and break her neck any min- 
ute. Rodney hoped she would, but nothing 
of the kind happened, and in a little while 
she wasn’t no more’n a dot in the distance. 

“Well,” says Rodney, “I got shet of that 
hellion anyway.” 

He went back and took another look at 
that there disseminated pie on the floor, 
and he just b’iled. He wished he had broken 
her neck himself and not left it to Dobbin. 
Hows’ever, he got a bucket of water and a 
cloth and went to work, and by the time 
he’d finished he’d simmered down some. 
He’d got shet of her anyway. Halfway to 
the timber, he begun chuckling over it. If 
he had got mad, she was sure madder. A 
wet hen was ca’m and amiable to her. He 
had certainly give her something to study 
over, and he wasn’t sorry for it. A great 
note, coming to a man’s house, and the first 
thing whipping his dog and telling him that 
he hadn’t got no manners! Then calling 
him a liar! Even if he had lied about the 
pie, it wasn’t her placetotell himso. Woman 
all over! Tongue loose at both ends and a 
double edge on it. A little devil and she 
only got what she deserved. ‘ 

It was a twenty-to-one bet that she did 
kill old Almiron. If she’d had a gun ora 
knife or a flatiron when he brought that 
pie in, there would have been another kill- 
ing. Mighty funny, though, that she’d 
miss Almiron, and yet that was just the 
woman of it. A woman just naturally hated 
to be alone because she couldn’t think no 
thoughts that would be interesting to her- 
self, and nobody to exercise her tongue on 
or plague in any way, shape or manner. 
Too peaceful without somebody to spat 
with—or make big eyes at or raise Cain 
with some way! She’d rather have a 
drunken foul-mouthed old wolf than no- 
body. She could talk back to him and prod 
him and get him all stirred up and aggra- 
vated to lick her and give her an excuse to 
murder him. Anything for devilment or 
excitement! Then she’ll get lonesome and 
scheme to raise a little hell with Rodney 
Gordon, and—like a woman—start in to 
do it with pie. 

Well, she wouldn’t be apt to try it again, 
Mrs. Jael wouldn’t. 

When a man begins figuring what a 
woman will do or what she won’t do, the 
percentage is heavy against him. He may 
happen to be right once in a while, but it’s 
once in a dickens of a while, and not for the 
reasons he figures, even so. Rodney had 
figured the first time that Mrs. Emmeline 
would want her pie plate and come back 
after it, and she had come back. He was 
right partly; but when he allowed that he’d 
got her buffaloed, as it were, and that she’d 
stay away henceforward and forever, he 
missed his guess about a mile, for she come 
back the next morning. 

It was so early that Rodney was just 
finishing his breakfast dishes when Mike 
growled and run to the door and begun to 
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bark. Rodney looked out of the kitchen 
window to see who it was, and there was 
the lady getting out of the buggy on the 
other side of the bars, with black stockings 
on. That much mourning, anyway, and 
quite some. Rodney ducked back from the 
window and cuffed Mike on the side of the 


head and quieted him. His first idea was to | 


lock the door and let on that he wasn’t at 
home, but he knew she’d snoop and find his 
horses all harnessed ready to start in the 
barn, and his saddle on its peg. He was 


wearing an apron, to keep the greasy water | 


from spattering on his clothes, so he shucked 
that off. Not but a man hadn’t as good a 
right to wear an apron as a woman; but 
after that talk about lace edging on under- 
vests, he wasn’t going to give no openings. 
One thing—he’d be switched if he’d help 
her out of the buggy. 

He didn’t need to. The next thing there 
come a soft rap at the door, and after a 
moment or two, another gentle rap. Rod- 
ney opened the door about eight inches and 
there was Jael wearing a bright smile and a 
mighty becoming new spring hat. 

“Good morning, Mr. Gordon,” says she, 
pleasant as a basket of chips. “No, I 
won’t come in, thanks. I haven’t but a 
minute to stay either. I was just passing 
and I thought—I thought I’d stop and ——”’ 

“And get your pie plate?’ says Rodney. 
“Why, certainly, ma’am. I'll get it for 
you.” He turned back into the kitchen. 
He knew right where to put his hand on 
that plate and it didn’t take long, but when 
he came back with it she was patting Mike’s 
head and Mike was wagging his tail and 
poking his paw at her and trying to lick her 
hand all at once. Rodney was plumb dis- 
gusted and he spoke mighty sharp and 
gruff to Mike, without any effect. “Here’s 
your plate,” he says to the visitor. 

“Thank you very much, indeed,’”’ she 
says, so sweet that he ought to have been 
ashamed of himself. ‘Nice old dog!’’ she 
says to Mike. ‘A beautiful name for a 
beautiful doggie, but I’m not going to let 
you kiss me. Oh, and Mr. Gordon— 
please—I want to say, too, that I’m real 
sorry for the way I acted up yesterday. I 
won’t make no excuses now, because I’ve 
got to run, but some day, perhaps, I’ll tell 
you how it happened I was so ugly and 
unladylike.” 

“Tt ain’t ness’ry, ma’am,”’ says Rodney. 

“Will you forgive me anyway?” she 
asks him, meek, but earnest. ‘I know how 
you must feel after all the mean things I 
said, but you’re too big a man to hold a 
grudge. Please say that you forgive me.” 

“Oh, all right then,” says Rodney. “It 
didn’t make a particle of difference to me 
what you said, but if you’re bound to have 
it that way, I forgive you.” 

“‘T think that’s real noble and kind of 
you,” she told him. “Shake hands on it, 
Mr. Gordon.” 

“That ain’t nes 


hold the weight of it long, so she had to 
drop it, and the melting look went out of 
her eyes surprising. 

“You haven’t got the iron grip that I 
expected,’ shetold him. ‘I looked to have 
my fingers crushed, but I thought I de- 
served it. Ain’t it a heavenly morn- 
ing? I should think you’d be outdoors 
enjoying it. But then I reckon your house- 
hold duties and such I’m all behind 
with my sewing, myself.” 

““My household duties is all done for the 
day, or would have been by this time if 
I was just finishing my dishes while my 
horses et their grain,’ he ended up. “I’d 
have been on my way to Red Cafion by this 
time.” 

“Tf I hadn’t come and taken up your 
time? Oh, I’mso sorry. Even the happi- 
ness of knowing you’d forgiven me for 
trying to be neighborly, and the joy of 
clasping your hand, is spoiled when I think 
of the sacrifice it’s taken. Well, I won’t de- 
tain you no longer, you poor martyr, you— 
you big, conceited, long-faced lummox! 
Your dog is an angel to you. Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Glum Gordon.” 


Oh, well, have it | 
your own way,” says Rodney, and he held | 
out his hand, kind of limp. She couldn’t | 
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No investment in the protection of |? 
‘building exteriors and interiors’, 
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Deck Paint pays 
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Allignbe Agem 


and what he may 
mean to you 


| Bg you think of the insurance agent as merely 
an affable person who secures policies, collects 
premiums, and reminds the insured of expiration dates. 


The Alliance Agent not only does these things, but 
recommends the best and most economical policies for 
specific coverages, shows you how to reduce premi- 
ums and points out methods of eliminating unneces- 
sary fire hazards. 


Oftentimes some simple readjustments in policies 
or alterations in premises will save the insured a con- 
siderable sum of money and add to the security of 
his property and the personal safety of his family or 
his employees. 


The responsible insurance agent is trained in the 
detection of rate-increasing conditions and their cor- 
rection. He follows a broad principle of service, getting 
the insured the most protection at the least cost. 


Rather than merely “‘place’’ your insurance, consult 
with the Alliance Agent and give him an opportunity 
to advise you. 


ALUANC 


Insurance 


THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Third and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia 
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She didn’t start off like the tail end of a 
hurricane that time. She even turned once 
and smiled and kissed her hand tords the 
house. Rodney seen that, although he had 
closed the door, and it started a cold sweat 
onhim. Mike was follering her, too, jump- 
ing and scooting around her and acting 
crazy. 

“By Godfrey!’’ says Rodney. “She 
tried to make a mash on me! Almiron 
skassly cold and she’s out trying to make a 
new mash! And got Mike!” 

By the time he dared to look out of the 
window, she was gone; but even so, he had 
to wipe his forehead every so often. He 
didn’t make no predictions that this was 
the last of her either. When a woman with 
a chin like hers and eyes that snapped the 
way hers did set out after anything she 
wasn’t going to let nothing stand in her 
way, and how was a man to get protection? 
Was she after him? Looked to him like she 
was, and then again it didn’t look that- 
away. 

He got up long before dawn the next 
morning and hurried through breakfast 
and was out to the timber by sunup. When 
he got back that night he looked all around 
the yard for fresh sign, but he couldn’t find 
none. Nor through the house. Day after 
day he done the same thing, but nobody 
come a-nigh but Jim Paddon and Ed Wilkie 
from Minnekahta, who were on their way 
to the Ruby district prospecting. He was 
sure glad to see them boys, and got them to 
stay over Sunday, which was a day:he was 
a-dreading. Monday passed, and Tuesday, 
and then Wednesday, and he begun to 
think that maybe after all he’d been foolish 
to get nervous and that she was sick of 
deviling him, not having had no encourage- 
ment, and had prob’ly picked out some 
victim that was easier. Another day or 
two and the Harper boys would be over to 
help him put in his crop, and he’d be safe 
anyway. 

Thursday he was up in the timber, squar- 
ing his last log with a broadax, and he had 
stopped for a moment’s breathing spell and 
to straighten his back, when he heard a 
little cough close by him, and looking 
around he seen Mrs. Emmeline sitting on 
another log just out of range of the chips. 
She was bent forward, holding her chin 
between the palms of her hands, watching 
him sort of half interested, ’s if she’d been 
sitting there all morning. She had on an 
old felt hat—a man’s hat—and a riding 
skirt, and there was a spur on one of her 
shoes and a quirt dangled from her wrist. 

“You certainly can swing a broadax,”’ 
she says, and she said it ’s if they’d been 
talking about axes for quite a spell. 

Rodney just gave her a look and then 
went to hewing again; but he made poor 
work of it, being a considerable rattled, and 
the more he tried to do better, the more 
mislicks he made. Presently he stopped 
and glared at her. 

‘‘Was there anything you wanted?” he 
asks her. 

““Any time I want anything I generally 
mention it, if I can’t take it without ask- 
ing,’’ she answers, cool and easy. “Just 
now, it’s a place to sit and rest and a little 
air to breathe and something pleasant to 
look at, if there’s no objection; and if there 
is, I’ll remind you that I’m not under your 
roof nor standing at your doorstep, so you 
might as well act like a gentleman and not 
bark at me. Speaking of barking, do you 
miss Mike?”’ 

“No,” says Rodney. 


“T’ll bet you’re up to your old tricks and . 


lying again. I hope you don’t think that 
I enticed him away; I just couldn’t drive 
him back when he followed me. I find him 
quite a lot of company; but I’ll bring him 
back to you if you say so.” 

“Don’t trouble,” says Rodney. “I don’t 
want him.” 

“Because he likes me?”’ 

“T’m disappointed in him,’ he told her. 
“Tm through with dogs.’ 9 

“Just like you’re through with women, 


Ireckon. Youhappen on one poor specimen’ 


andi you' think they’re all alike.. If\that 
isn’tso, you tell me what the réason is. 


' else—I’ve been keeping Mike 


‘right away, and he’s been’ 


No use us spatting, is there? L.. 
sensible. You’re a gentleman, ey, if 
haven't treated me like a gentlem| t, 
a woman, whether he likes wome: 
I reckon you’d say that a woman jtt 
a notion that she don’t like this or jas 
that and can’t give no reason for i{ 
she ain’t a reasoning creature, but 
tional. Well, you’re a man and (fo 
Anything you don’t like you ean HT 
whys and the wherefores. Why d)’ 
like women? What have you got 
7em? Come!” ae 
That put Rodney up a stump, eg 
because she talked so ca’m and og 
neither sweet nor sour. So he jus)ly 
out the first thing that come into }; 
“Well, look at Jael, f’rinstance,| _ 
“Jail?” says she. i 
Rodney spelled it for her: 
‘‘J-a-e-l. She was a woman, and B 
woman at that. Don’t you never rid 
Bible?” 
She wrinkled up her forehea fo 
minute and then of a sudden her e}s 
ened and she flushed red and as 
pale again. 
“Somebody told me there was‘all 


fe 


Almiron Pope wasn’t a good x) ¥ 
didn’t treat me no better than hejad 


that I ever married him, but — 
there was a dozen men around h 


to me. _And you dare—you—y) 
Why, that’s the most cowardly, cole 
ble thing 4 se 
She broke down and began to er 
ney dropped his ax and walked 
where she sat, her shoulders shakiy, — 
“T didn’t mean that a-tall,” » 
“‘T swear I never thought of Almiin« 
or anything of the kind.” = | j 
She didn’t stop, so he laid highs 
shoulder. Her hat had fallen off nd 
hair sort of tumbled down and thy 
lock fell on his hand, and for som} 
that made him feel right sorry for pr. 
lifted the wisp and laid it back. Hie 
she’d had her troubles. But gosh,' so 
body come along! Byer 
“Quit it,” he said. “TI tell you n 
thought of you when I said that|T! 
wasn’t nothing pers’nal. as 
talking about, not you. Quit erygn 
please, ma’am.” oe 
She checked up a little, but dit: 
for another minute or two. Thens}r 
her wet face. a 
“Did you believe that?” she asid| 
“No,” says Rodney, “I didn’ au 
don’t. Does that satisfy you?” 
“T_J haven’t any ee 
She looked kind of pitiful and so ¢ 
akid, Rodney thought. He got hetis 
handkerchief that he hadn’t used ¢t al 
coat pocket, and she dried her ey¢ 
“Tt’s clean,” she says, smiling. Th 
one thing I like about you—yiTé 
ways neat and clean. That's alut 
though. . Well, there was «2h 
then who?” PF 
“T don’t see no use arguing alut 
says Rodney. “It only leads tcl 
and I don’t want no trouble, noi0§ 
with you. Just take it that—we th 
don’t get on with women and I’m #2 
habits, and I can just go my way d 
can go yours, and I wish you happs 
luck.” a | 
‘Well, that’s not so bad,’ #§ 
“Honest and straightforward, and 
it’s kind too. Gracious, my ha) 
done it up, first letting it down, 3+ 
was a plenty of it. It was kind 
watching her quick fingers. . 4 
ain’t offended,”’ she says, settlin 
and getting up. ‘I wish you well,)® 
I hope you won’t mind if I say 
really do need a woman:’ Nothing 
but you do. And I'll tell ye : 


did follow me, but he wa 


(Continued on Page 15 
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Continued from Page 134) 

Js all the time to get out. I’m 
turn him loose when I get home, 
, going now. I hope my horse 
>t away. Good-by.” 

wt in Sam Hill did you want to shut 
u ‘or?” Rodney asked. 

he ughed. 
Hi should I know?” she says. “I’m 
1, and I just took a notion to.”’ She 
way afew steps. ‘Oh, I’ll bring 
rh dkerchief back sometime,’’she says. 
It n’t ness’ry,” Rodney shouts; but 
we out of sight amongst the trees and 
; 


1g 


jidn’t hear. 
right Mike come back and Rodney 
mle him welcome. If there had been 
td of killing a fatted calf, Mike 
jd rtainly had veal for supper; as it 
_hhad all his favorite dish of oatmeal 
bi bones boiled up together that he 
id |t, and after supper he lay with his 
o his master’s foot while Rodney 
ke his pipe and talked to him. 
A eat pup, you are! A fine, faithful 
sd man! What do you think of your- 
_tyway, hey? Forgetting all the 
and the good example I set you 
Risise off after a woman! After all 
te. you about ’em! You can well roll 
-¢s and look sneaking. By ginger, a 
weldn’t have acted thataway! Trail 
aft a female that had took the skin 
) y1 with a buggy whip only the day 
Showed your sense, didn’t it? 
= you get by it? Got tied up, like 


3s 


niht have expected*-your freedom 
«fin you, and if you didn’t like it you 
id )st howl your throat sore and all the 
would do you! Well, I reckon 
‘yaad your lesson.” 

e whole, Rodney felt hopeful that 
—or he would have if it hadn’t been 
thhandkerchief. He had given her 
ig) talk and plain talk, and she had 
‘ iright sensible—if she hadn’t made 
threat. Now he had that hanging 
n. Still, the Harpers would be 
‘or a week or two and she’d see they 
tire as she come over the ridge—if 
‘¢1e—which she wouldn’t—maybe. 
hi quit trying to mash him anyway; 
djke a lady. Only how come she 
ik( up on him thataway? Must have 
i hi on the trail at Gooch’s, only she’d 
ifid glasses for that. Not likely she’d 
che trail with glasses. Anyway, it 
vtat no ice. It was certainly tough 
ithat fool story that got out about 
_ jople were in big business spreading 
d of talk about a lone woman, joke 


oe 


i= (aioe 


‘than she is —— Well, he’d quit 
i about it. 
ollving close on that, the Harpers 
ad Rodney didn’t have much time 
i: until the planting was over, al- 
ug/now and then he had a scare. If 
i come, even if she no more than 
2 m the handkerchief and thanked 
1 for the loan of it, the boys 
dave joshed the life out of him and 
'é duldn’t have been no good way of 
laiag. But she didn’t come; and the 
S$ nt and still she didn’t come, and, 
“(2 it, this thing of expecting some- 
ais minute —— S’pose she come 
ie sht, and there come a storm so’s he 
throw her out and couldn’t leave 
il | eile come along and find 
Q 
le ot all in a sweat again, imagining, 
1e knew darned well that she’d start 
1@ the skies opened and rained pitch- 
S,nd that she wasn’t the kind of 
to make night calls. 


finally one night there did 
at the door—and it was 


: ‘onto the dog’s collar, and—a man’s 
€/ oke, like music: 
evening, sir. I wonder if you 


ey allow a weary and benighted 


| to stay here tonight. I seem to 
my way.” 


‘“— 


THE SATURDAY 


You never seen a door flung open wider 
or quicker, or heard a more hearty welcome 
than Rodney give the wayfarer. 
ried around, his face a-beaming with pleas- 
ure and delight; he started a blaze in the 
fireplace with fat pitch, he brought dry 
clothes, he opened the draft of the kitchen 
stove and set on the coffeepot, he sliced 
steaks of deer meat and rashers of bacon 
and he had them sizzling in one skillet and 
taters in another before the weary guest 
had changed his duds and was ready for the 
washbasin in the sink, and the soap and 
clean towel. Finally he spread the cloth 
and laid the table, and when everything 
was ready he told the man to set up and eat 
a bite and tell him where his horse was and 
he’d tend to it. 

“I’m afoot, sir,’ 


’ says the stranger. “I 


,am unaccustomed to equestrian exercise 


and the animal I bestrode took advantage 
of that fact and deposited me with some 
violence in the exact center of the surround- 
ing landscape. When I recovered conscious- 
ness he had gone. You are very good, sir, 
to go to all this trouble. My name, sir, is 
Beverly Tribbs; and yours? Mr. Gordon, 
Tam your highly indebted and most humble 
servant. A bountiful repast, I’m sure, and 
you will see me do ample justice to it. I 
thank you.” 

He was a thin, rabbit-faced man with 
pink-rimmed eyes that made him look still 
more rabbity, although he et like a starved 
wolf, only stopping once in a while to tell 
how good everything was in the most ele- 
gant language. While he was still eating, 
Rodney went and got his wet clothes to dry 
behind the kitchen stove, and he figured 
that Mr. Tribbs had been playing in hard 
luck, by the looks of ’em, and that he’d 
walked about a thousand miles since the 
horse throwed him. Clear out at the toes 
his shoes was. But that didn’t make no 
difference to Rodney. He liked the way 
this Tribbs talked. High-toned, educated. 
Knew what good cooking was and appre- 
ciated it. 

When Mr. Tribbs had finished eating, 
Rodney took him back to the setting-room 
fireplace and drew up his biggest chair and 
got out the cigars that he kept for special 
company, and then he excused himself to 
go back to the kitchen and wash the dishes 
and get things ready to start breakfast. 
When he got through he found Tribbs had 
fallen asleep, snoring, and his cigar dropped 
out of his mouth to the floor. Rodney was 
some disappointed, expecting to have a 
nice sociable evening with improving con- 
versation; but he was the kind that puts 
his company’s comfort and pleasure before 
his own, so he woke Mr. Tribbs up and 
loaned him a nightshirt and put him in his 
own bed, making up a cot for himself. 

In the morning Mr. Tribbs was feeling a 
heap better. He was too busy to talk much 
during breakfast; but when he had swal- 
lered the last flapjack possible and squeezed 
the coffeepot, he begun telling about him- 
self while he smoked another of Rodney’s 
cigars. He was a professor, seemed like— 
a college professor. 

“Until recently,” says he, “I occupied 
the chair of noxicological thermatology at 
Gotham University, which my physician 
advised me to resign on account of my 
health. You are perhaps something of a 
thermatologist yourself, Mr. Gordon. No? 
Well,” he says, “‘it is a comparatively new 
science and outside of the regular curricu- 
lum in your college days, doubtless. It 
deals largely with the exbee of what the 
Germans call the Pottgeist, if you get my 
meaning. But that’s immaterial. I’ve put 
all that behind me. Trying to forget it, and 
it’s better so—far, far better. The point is, 
Mr. Gordon, that I find myself in an ex- 
tremely awkward predicament which I 
should hesitate to divulge to a gentleman 
of less delicacy than yourself. But I can’t 
trespass on your hospitality ‘ 

“No trespassing, professor,” says Rod- 
ney. “The pleasure is all mine.” 

“You’re more than kind, sir,” says he. 
“But I cannot, even for a few days, owing 
to the fact that I was heartlessly rebbed 
not a week ago, and for the time being I am 


He seur- __ 
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practically destitute; 
am therefore unable 

He stopped, looked at Rodney and 

coughed. ; 
“Professor,” says Rodney, ‘‘whether 
you are broke temp’ry or permanent or a 
millionaire cuts no ice with me. If you can 
put up with poor accommodation, I’ll be 
mighty glad to have you stay as long as 
you want; and if you’re hinting about pay- 
ing me, I put it down to your being a 
stranger. Anybody will tell you that I ain’t 
that kind of a hairpin. My pay is the 
pleasure of your company, sir.” 

“You are a gentleman, sir,” says the 
professor. “I knew that you were above 
mercenary considerations, but as an hon- 
est man I felt bound at least to hint. My 
self-respect demanded it. Are you a native 
of this beautiful region, sir, may I ask?” 

“There ain’t no natives but the Injuns 
and Bob Tallent,” says Rodney. ‘I’m 
from Georgia.” 

““Ah-h!”’ says the professor. “A Georgia 
Gordon; that explains it. The unbounded 
and princely hospitality of a Southern gen- 
tleman to whom ‘stranger’ is a holy name! 
I, sir, am from your neighboring state, 
South Carolina. Our plantation was on the 
Savannah River, before the devotion of our 
family to the Lost Cause ruined us. I can 
well remember the good old golden days 
when our happy negroes sang their simple 
melodies in our cotton fields and the beauty 
and chivalry of your state and mine were 
gathered at our board. I seem to remem- 
ber a cousin of ours who married a Gordon. 
We may be some connection, sir.” 

“Might be,” says Rodney. “My step- 


that is, broke, and 


mother’s name was Blossom, but she’d | 


been married before and she might have 
been a Tribbs before that.’ 
Professor Tribbs thought it more’n likely, 


and said that he’d accept Rodney’s hospi- | 
tality all the more willing, if possible. Rod- | 
ney was tickled to death, and for the next | 


three or four days he hardly done a lick 
of work outdoors, a-visiting with his cousin. 
The professor had traveled all over the 
world. He’d been in the Desert of Sahara, 
and in Rome, Italy, as well as Rome, Geor- 
gia, and in Roosia and Proosia and Panama 
and all them places, and wherever he’d 
went something interesting and exciting 
happened to tell about. And he was a good 
Democrat besides, and he knew Bob Inger- 
soll pers’nally and had give him the idee of 
writing about the mistakes of Moses. Him 
and Brick Pomeroy was pardners one time 
too. Altogether, Rodney counted himself 
mighty lucky. As for the handkerchief, 
Mrs. Emmeline could trot along with it 
any time she wanted to. The professor was 
too high-toned to josh him, and the woman 
wouldn’t be apt to start anything with the 
professor around. No denying that the pro- 
fessor made a heap of extra work, but he 
was worth it. 

Rodney thought thataway at first any- 
way; but in about three weeks he begun to 
wonder whether he wouldn’t be about as 
well off without protection. Most company 
humped themselves around as much as 
they was let, to lighten labor, but the pro- 
fessor put in most of his time eating and 
sleeping, owing to the heart trouble that his 
doctor had made him quit thermatologing 
for. He had to keep his feet off the ground 
as much as possible. But his appetite was 
good and he’d filled out a whole lot. He 
allowed to Rodney that if he kept on ex- 
panding at the same rate, the clothes Rod- 
ney had kindly loaned him would fit him 
mighty nigh as well as the shoes inside of 
another month or two. Rodney couldn’t 
coax him outdoors neither. All the interest 
he took in the garden was remarking how 
glad he’d be when they could have fresh 
vegetables and asking Rodney to put in a 
few hills of Hubbard squash for the late 
fall and winter months, he being particular 
fond of ’em. He wouldn’t even go with 
Rodney to Custer. As far’s dinner was con- 
cerned, he’d get him a cold bite if the pangs 
of hunger got too distressing, and with a 
little nip of Rodney’s excellent cherry 
bounce, he had no doubt that he would feel 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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No human being, 
can watch dampers 
and drafts so as 
to keep the room 
temperature uni- 
form ~ ~ That's 
a job for 
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THE HEART OF THE HEATING PLANT 


+ FREE ~ 


Everyhome, whether heat- 
ed with coal, oil, gas, or 
district steam, should have 
Automatic Heat Regula- 
tion. It is fully explained 
and 40 ways of saving fuel 
are described in the book- 


let, “The Proper Opera- 
tion of the Home Heating 
Plant.”’ Sent free. Ad- 
dress Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator Company, 2803 
Fourth Avenue, South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Installed by bianch offices 
in principal cities—or by 
your local heating man. 
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ects. One time he’d went without 
x p for three days and nights in an 
pit on the Indian Ocean. He told 
pout it, and it was mighty thrill- 


9 m’t apologize, I beg,’’ he says. 
.oj3e a regular and stated time for 
x joest, and the Chinese, whose lon- 
y equal to their wisdom, never put 
ocinto their stomachs. Once when I 
‘king ——” 

| Rodney about how a mandarin 
oui Chi Suey had had a cook and 
e] rs beheaded after torturing them 
+ day account of their serving cold 


It’s sure true that half the world 
k w how the other half lives. 

at as the way. Never a complaint. 
bi had kicked ever and hadn’t been 
yimne polite Rodney might have 
e¢o hint that even starting the fire 
utng the kettle on and washing the 
.¢l sweeping up his cigarette ends 
at would help some; but there it 


" right interesting, particular the 


dn’ went to Custer by himself, and 
<eat the post office for Tribbs; but 
mtances hadn’t come, nor nothing 
Alay or two after that, Joe Harper 
ye oreturn a cultivator, and stopped 
n The professor laid himself out to 
'ciim, Joe hadn’t got much to say 
ni and Rodney was out in the barn 
.} team. 

ene says, “Rod, who is this here fat 

’ 


‘e. there ain’t no rhinoceroses in Si- 
” ys Joe. “I know that—nor nig- 
ty Roosian exiles—nihilists. And 
a). figure, he’s a hundred and fifty 
o if he’s lived all them places as 
is} says he has. You keep track of 
. . Ain’t you going to put in no 
nf 

's me put in and some of it’s up, but 
has got ahead of me. I don’t get 
like I needed help, with one 
-another.”’ 

oi he ever do nothing?” Joe asks. 
o|notice he didn’t help with the 
. |Thy’n’t you make him help?” 

e a says Rodney, and went 
Ss ain. 

didn’t seem to understand. He 
tie no stock in the professor being 
djither, nor losing his horse. He 
ie professor was a Chadron hobo 
a agged along with some outfit and 
icl1 out at the Gap. Him and Bill 
t vayunish about taking a stranger 
‘inight or two, he said, but they 
t eping no free boarding house for 
‘n' ums. 

d've the son of a gun his walking 
s(make him work,” he says. “You 
30 2body to look after you, Rod.” 
ll,t wasn’t no use arguing with 
G nting all he said, or some of it, a 
€! gentleman whose hospitality was 
‘lyind unbounded, who had invited 
sto stay as long as he wanted to, 
2:0 back of his princely word with 
i was all the time bragging of his 


md was so dog-gone dignified. 
it had been part his joy in getting 
' that had made him so dog-gone 
nd, seemed like, protection hadn’t 
ne ry. After all, there hadn’t been 
{ getting rattled. He had just let 
la vation get away with him. He’d 
S f she’d come as not, even if the 
wasn’t around. If she come 
By ginger, she might take a 
1 the professor, and if she did, he’d 
"tem both. There was an idee! 
tied over it for a couple of weeks, 
g | ich it got worse and worse, seeing 
rdssor laying around smoking and 
ae books Rodney hadn’t got no 
ead, and listening to his gab at 
‘4 finding out that he’d tapped and 
Y\ gh emptied the second gallon of 


‘% 
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cherry bounce. And Joe was right; Rod- 
ney kept track of his yarns, and he told 
most of ’em over two or three times and 
had ’em different. A darned liar! And the 
champeen loafer too. And yet It 
sure seemed tough on Mrs. Emmeline, but 
it looked like the only way out. So one 
night at supper he asked Professor Tribbs 
if he happened to be married. 

“Not at the present time, sir,’”? he an- 
swers. “‘Three charming and accomplished 
ladies, each in her way a paragon, have 
honored me with their respective hands 
and hearts—successively, of course—and 
each time I have been bereaved. Death, 
sir,’ he says, ‘‘has removed them to a 
happier sphere, and time has mitigated the 
anguish of my threefold bereavement; but 
memory holds them dear.’’ He had got 
started off. “‘Man, sir,”’ he says, ‘‘is a poor, 
incomplete creature without a woman by 
his side. It is woman who inspires us to our 
noblest efforts, woman who comforts and 
sustains us in the hour of our adversity. 
Ministering angels whose goodness and 
virtue exalt while their beauty and gayety 
enchant us, whose refining influence softens 
the asperities of our rough and coarse na- 
tures, whose devotion M 

“‘Pers’nally,”’ says Rodney, “I ain’t got 
no use for ’em.”’ 

“You surprise me, sir,’’ says the pro- 
fessor, blinking his pink-rimmed eyes. 

“‘Look at this Brindlevilliers woman who 
pizened her husband and her father and 
everybody she come across—just to see 
’em kick. Look at Jael in the Bible 
But you may be right and I may be wrong,”’ 
he says. “It’s just my opinion, which 
prob’ly ain’t worth much. No doubt it’s 
like you say. I reckon, professor, I’ll have 
to leave you alone tomorrow morning. I’ll 
try to get back to cook dinner for you, but 
I may be a mite late.” 

“Don’t put yourself out at all on my ac- 
count, sir,’”’ says the professor. ‘‘I shall be 
happy to adapt my convenience to yours. 
If you are half an hour or so late, I shall 
doubtless survive. Ha-ha!”’ 

“‘T got to round up some cows,’’ Rodney 
explains. 

His idee was to round up Mrs. Emmeline. 
If she wasn’t a-going to come, he’d have to 
go see her and toll her over to meet this 
here windy lunkhead. That woman guff 
capped the climax. Made him sick and 
sort of desp’rate. He’d got some cows 
ranging over her way—prob’ly. She might 
have seen ’em. No harm to ask. 


There was smoke a-coming out of the 
chimney when he got to Pope’s, and when 
he got closer he heard somebody a-singing 
real cheerful in the summer kitchen, and all 
of a sudden it come to him that for all he 
knew she might have married again. The 
place sure looked well. A fine stand of al- 
falfa and the corn up a foot high already. 
Some man was ’tending to things. It give 
him a gone feeling in the pit of his stomach. 
If she’d done that, by ginger, he was as 
good as married to the professor! Out of 
the fry pan and into the fire! 

The singing stopped. It was that fool 
Mike, who had run ahead and was scratch- 
ing at the screen door. Now it had come to 
the pinch, Rodney felt mighty weak-kneed 
and short-breathed. Here she come. 

“Light and look at your saddle, stranger,”’ 
she called. 

But he just sat his horse and she had to 
come out to him. She had smiled when she 
hollered, but now she was frowning, with 
her under lip caught between her teeth. 
But when she spoke the corners of her 
mouth went upward. 

““You’ve come for your handkerchief,”’ 
she says. ‘‘I’ll get it for you.” 

“Don’t trouble,” says Rodney. But she 
told him it wasn’t no trouble and went 
back into the house. 

“Damn the handkerchief !’”’ says Rodney. 

After a minute or two, she come back 
again, a-biting her lip same as before. 

““Here’s your pie,’”’ she says—‘“‘I mean, 
your handkerchief.”” She poked it at him 
so’s he had half a mind to slap her. At the 
look on his face, she started laughing and 
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didn’t stop until he reined back his horse to 
turn and ride away. ‘Oh, get off your high 
horse and don’t act foolish,” she says. ‘“‘I 
was just joking.” 

“T was a-going to ask you about some 
cows of mine,’’ says Rodney. 

“Then get off and we’ll talk about ’em,”’ 
she says. “‘You don’t need to come into 
the house, so you needn’t be scared. We 
can sit on the porch where it’s shady and 
you can make a break for your horse any 
moment.” 

She walked to the porch and spun a 
couple of chairs around facing each other 
and sat down in one of them. Rodney 
lighted down and dropped his bridle and 
followed her. 


“Now sit down there,’ she says, and | 


Rodney done so. Glad to, account of the 
weakness in his knees. Mike tried to climb 
into the woman’s lap and she cuffed him 
away. ‘‘So it wasn’t the handkerchief that 
you come for?” she says. ‘‘It was cows, 
was it?” 


“Cows; yes, ma’am,” he says, taking | 
notice of the little flowers in the pattern of | 


the fresh calico dress she was wearing and 
how white her throat was where the two 
top buttons wasn’t in use. 


She wasn’t the | 


scraggy kind, even if she wasn’t what you’d | 
call fleshy. Kind of a mischeevious look | 


she had when he caught her eye. Little 
sprigs of rosebuds they was, on the dress. 

“Well, I ain’t interested in other peo- 
ple’s cows unless they break through one of 
my fences,’’ she says, “‘so I ain’t noticed. 
About that handkerchief, I allowed if you 
wanted it bad enough you’d come and 
get it.” 

“T’ve been right busy,”’ Rodney told her. 
“T didn’t need it, noway.”’ 

He remembered that he had touched that 
white lock of hair that was drawed back so 
smooth and neat. 

“Yes,” she was saying. 


pany. Has he gone yet?” 


She swung her foot, the slipper loose from | 


her heel. That was another trick of hers, 


swinging her foot thataway. She had a | 


right to. 

“No, he’s still there,’’ says Rodney, with 
a sigh. 
go,” he says. “Mighty entertaining, he is; 
instructive too. He’s a college professor, 
educated, and a fine, high-toned gentleman.” 

“Joe Harper told me he was,” she says. 
“You must enjoy him.’’ 

“T do,” says Rodney; ‘a heap. But my 


place ain’t no place for him. What he needs | 


is a woman. He allows a man is a poor, 


incomplete creature without a woman at | 


his side.”’ 
“Which side?”’ she asks. 
side?”’ 


“The blind 


“T ain’t joking,” says Rodney. ‘If some | 


lady needed a husband—was sort of lone- 
some « 


“Joe Harper | 
told me you was right busy—with com- 


“T’d be mighty sorry to see him | 


“T don’t,” says Mrs. Emmeline, “if you | 


mean me. I’m getting so’s I ain’t got no 
use for men. Look at Judas Iscariot and 
Benedict Arnold and all them. Liars, the 
most of you. Conceited and deceitful 
and untidy and stupid. No sense and no 
manners. Present company excepted, of 
course,” she says, smiling. ‘‘Plowing and 


pitching hay and things like that is all men | 


are good for—like Sam Bolling does for me. 
But what Sam’s wife ever saw in him beats 
me! Well, even us women is foolish at 
times. I ought to know it.’’ 

“You wouldn’t say that if you met up 
with the professor,’ says Rodney; ‘not 
about manners. Only last night he says to 
me, ‘Mr. Gordon,’ says he, ‘women is min- 
istering angels, inspiring us to our noblest 
efforts,’ he says, ‘and refining us with their 
enchanting influence,’ says he.”’ 

“Well, he’s got some sense,’”’ says Mrs. 
Emmeline, kind of interested. ‘‘He must 
be truthful.” 

“And he said a heap more, only I couldn’t 
get it off like he done,’”’ says Rodney. 
“You’d ought to hear him.” ’ 

“T’d love to,’”’ says she. ‘‘He must be a 
wonder.” 

“He sure is,’ says Rodney. “If you 
was to give him an invite, he’d be tickled to 
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ATest 


of good tastc 


Madame Recamier once said that 
“while the big things in a home 
indicate prosperity, it is the little 
things that reveal good taste.” 
There are so many “little things” 
about the house that can be per- 
fect—no matter what your in- 
come —if discrimination is used 
in buying. 

Take the item of toilet paper. If 
you had the wealth of Croesus, 
you could not buy better toilet 
paper than A. P. W. Satin Tissue. 
It simply doesn’t exist. 


Velvety soft in texture, made to 
tear where it should tear—at the 
perforations—composed exclu- 
sively of pure, absorbent wood 
pulp, containing from 4 to 20 times 
as many sheets per roll as the 
average, A. P. W. Satin Tissue is 
recognized everywhere as the 
ultimate achievement in toilet 
comfort and sanitation. 
Four rolls of A.P.W. Satin 


Tissue are a year’s supply 
for the average family. 


Nee Wer PAPER CO 
ALBANY» N.Y. 


The rolls of Toilet Paper listed below 
are now identified by the A. P. W. 
checker doll wrapper. 


i 


Send for a Rag Doll 


Send one wrapper from any brand of A. P. W. Paper 
with this coupon and ten cents, for a cute rag doll, re- 
producing in 3 colors the A. P. W. doll character, 12 
inches high (ready to be cut out and stuffed). 


Get a Doll’s House Free 


$2.00 buys, from your dealer, 4 rolls (a year’s supply) 
of A. P. W. Satin Tissue, packed in an attractive, gaily 
colored doll’s house—or sent postpaid upon receipt of 
price and this coupon filled in with your dealer's name. 


‘Dealer's Name 


bg SE-Pes 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Where Traditional Hospitality 
Is Kept Ever Flowering. 
Flawless Bowman Service. Per- 
fect cuisine---extremely moderate 

prices. 
600 handsome outside rooms,with 
bath, single $3.50, $4 and $5; dou- 
ble $5.50, $6, $7 and $8. 

Write for illustrated booklet P. 


_s 


Atlanta Biltmore Hotel Company 


HOLLAND B. JUDKINS 
Vice Pres.— Manager 
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Always Before Your Eyes 


picture themselves in your mind. Each detail of 


[rsture the the walls and ceilings of your home 


the plasterer’s art is faithfully recorded. 


As time goes on those 
plastered surfaces will 


gauge your pleasure and’ 


pride in every room. 


Have your plastering con- 
tractor make them perma- 
nent. Ask him to explain 
why plaster deserves a lath 
that will not shrink, swell, 
warp or burn. 


Let him show you why 
METAL lath is needed to 
add stability to the house, 
to preserve the plastering 
in its original state, and to 


hold it in place so that fire 
cannot reach the wood 
studs and joists. 


There is less difference be- 
tween the cost for Better 
Plastering on a steel base 
and the ordinary job than 
between the amounts in- 
volved in deciding the 
quality of any other con- 
tract. For no equal amount 
can you buy so much as- 
surance of freedom from 
repair, substantial savings 
in decoration cost and 
safety from fire. 


A Book for Home Builders 


Plastering represents 80% of the visible interior of the home. It is 
the most important contract. Before you proceed with your plans 


send for this book—‘‘Better Plastering”’. 


It illustrates several of the 


pee texture finishes and shows how plastering is made crack-proof 


and fire-resistive. Also 


s valuable pointers on home construction. 


Every home builder should have a copy. Sent free on request. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL for BETTER PLASTERING 
819 Madison Square Building 
CHICAGO 


PLASTERING 


METAL LATH TO REINFORCE AND PRESERVE 


EVENING POST 


death to come over here—if I was to tell 
him.” 

“Why not me go over and see him?” 
asks the lady. And then she says, “Did 
you expect me to drop in and bring you 
your handkerchief?”’ 

Rodney got red in the face and said no he 
didn’t. 

“Because you told me not to,’”’ she ex- 
plains, ‘‘so I thought you meant that you’d 
eall for it. I might have mailed it to you, 
but it wouldn’t have looked well for me to 
be a-writing to an unmarried man, and if 
I’d just put it in an envelope, just plain 
ironed and without a word, it would have 
seemed like ’s I meant that all was over 
between us, wouldn’t it?” 

“Speaking of the professor —— 
Rodney. 

‘Speaking of the professor,” she inter- 
rupts him. ‘I must say that you show an 
elegant nerve—at times. You’ve got a 
worthless, idle, lazy, no-account do-nothing 
of a tramp on your hands that you want to 
get rid of and are too much of a helpless 
gump to kick out, so you think you’ll pass 
him on to me. Aren’t you slick! It sure 
took a smart man to think up a scheme like 
that! And you done it so smooth too! 
Nobody would have ever suspicioned that 
such was your hellish design when you come 
up a-smiling and bowing and scraping with 
your hat in your hand A 

“‘T didn’t donosuchathing,”’ says Rodney. 

ff and asking about your cows,” 
says she. “You must hate me a-plenty, and 
I don’t know what I ever done to you, only 


” 


” 


says 


(Continued from Page 37) 


wife and child. The lease will take care of 
them handsomely as long as they live, and 
then flow on beneficently to the next gen- 
eration. Of course he is under no moral 
obligation to save a nickel. 

He can say, “I’ve taken cold and don’t 
feel like working today. I’d rather put on 
a dressing gown and loaf in front of the fire- 
place with a book.” Or if he says, “I think 
it would be pleasant to spend this spring on 
the Riviera,’’ that’s all there is about it. 
He and his family just step on the magic 
carpet and step off again in Nice. That’s 
what I call a real income. 

I got the idea of the difference between 
Felix’s income and mine, in its full candle 
power and voltage, one afternoon last De- 
cember, when one of those high-powered 
cars that fiction writers are always requir- 
ing me to draw hit my low-powered car 
amidships. No doubt my car had no busi- 
ness to be there—right in the middle of a 
public highway which a band of bootleggers 
or hijackers greatly needed at the moment. 

I got an impression afterward—without 
being much interested in the details—that 
the police thought they were either escap- 
ing from another band or pursuing another 
band with homicidal intent. At any rate 
they were engaged in some very exigent 
business, for the proper discharge of which 
they required full unimpeded use of the 
highway. My day’s work was done. In 
fact I was merely loafing along the road. 
I can understand the exasperation of gentle- 
men who desperately needed that road 
and saw a mere illustrator dawdling in from 
a side street, smack in their path. Probably 
they are cursing me to this day. 


A Badly Dented Income 


I was conveyed to a hospital and after 
due patching, tinkering and diagnosing for 
six weeks, my wife was professionally in- 
formed that if she wished my company and 
support in the future it would be well to get 
me to a warm climate where I could lie in 
the sun and recuperate indefinitely. 

Of course the highway incident had the 
same effect upon my income as upon my 
car. At a quarter past four that afternoon 
my income was a going concern—even in 
its modest popular-price way a rather hand- 
some concern—bearing the family smoothly 


‘ 


? 


4 
to try and be neighborly with a ; 
even if you could bake a better oy 
self ——”’ 

She put the corner of her apro to 
eyes and bent over. be 
“Here, don’t do that again,” ln 
begs, imploring. ‘I don’t hate Yoh 
means. Quite the contrary; hon¢ | 
I was just a-thinking this very 
while I was a-talking about tha] 
that I—I 
“That you—you—what?” she ais, } 
of muffled and choky. 
“That I didn’t hate you,” says od 
“I wouldn’t pass Tribbs on to y, f 
million dollars. And as far’s the pj 
cerned, I own up that I lied tol 
never could make a pie. I alwa: is 
much baking powder in the erust, | i 
thing;. and I’m right fond of pie ty? 
She straightened up and took t! a 
from her eyes, and, if you'll belye 
she’d been a-laughing. == i 
She got up from her chair any 
took Rodney Gordon by the ear 
thumb and finger and hoisted h 
his, and him one broad grin, not } 
just what. ¢ 
“‘T just took two out of the o 
scratched at the door,” she says, 
nut custard. Let’s you sa od 
they’re any goed % a 


along. But at sixteen minutes ‘pai a 
was a mere heap of débris in the itt 

Going to a warm climate and rcipe 
ing in the sun meant living on su fa 
we had been able to accumulate 
the nest egg for breakfast. Whe 
tick past forty, with wife and thri 
children, that is not a very 
pect. I think we had never 
travagant family in money 
now that we faced the prospect | 
upon it, the accumulation of falo 
distressingly meager. We co 
that there was not going to be ¢ 
egg to go around indefinitely. 


is 


All Treated Allike Tl 


However, we obeyed the doetc, i 
could certainly earn no more moly % 
I got well. And presently my sie 
disconsolate state was lightened by, ch 
ful ray in the form of a Manila ve 
with the return card of the collect 0 
ternal revenue in the corner. ‘It 
forwarded, finally, from my hom 
and I recognized it as containin: 2 
cial blank on which I was to - 
income-tax return. a 

There was some comfort in‘ tate € 
I had always felt that the incon ti 
applied in the United States was i if 
on me and my family. I bee 
arguments more or less when 
was proposed here. Its basic | 
appeared, was that a citizen sho 
ute to the support of the G 
proportion to his ability to 
sounded plausible to me. But 
the tax, that basic principle wa 


treated my income and Fe 
alike—as though both th 
forded the same ability to co 
support of the Government 
was a barefaced fraud. Bi 

In the year 1924, by good lucl! 
come did get its finger tips alme 
$20,000 mark. I had neve 
much before; and except by 
my vanity for proof, there wé 
that I should ever earn that 1 
Being a tick past forty and | 
children in the face, I was wl 


(Continued on Pa 


. 


; hird of it, either outright or in in- 
n premiums. Felix was under no ob- 
ic to save a cent. 
ay I should think, ought to assume, 
»eesirable situation, that men will dis- 
heir plain obligations to wives and 
yw hildren by making provision for 
stenance. A strong obligation to 
‘s involved in that, too, for I don’t 
many things a man can do that are 


jp f paupers on its hands, especially 
aupers, when he goes off the hooks. 
- earned income amounted to the 
>, Pelix’srent income, and I discharged 
sations that were obviously incum- 
on me as a self-respecting head of a 
nt family, then my really available 
out of which I could contribute to 
su ort of Government was only two- 
s great as his and I ought to be 
d ly! two-thirds as much. Indeed, if I 
. (vising an income tax I should give 
in my position—men who support 
prdent family on earned incomes—a 
ni/1 on what they saved during the 


at am only an illustrator; doubtless 
an would consider that fantastic. 

putting a third of my income into 
st king, the remainder of it was not 
ylollar for dollar, equal to Felix’s. 
er doa of my income was subject 
ngencies which every dollar of<his 
nwas free from. Not only did my 
af if I caught~ the grippe. or 
in. my arm, but if my wife was seri- 
y| or one of the children got hurt, 


jwindled away because I could not ' 


:“ectually. I had to please editors 
er persons who bought drawings 
I ight lose the knack, 


a) 


Unequal Tax Burdens 


pictmie was mined out of myself day 
: Surely that was not a perpetual 
f income, nor even, since the days 
le u uselah, a ninety-nine-year lease.” I 
» en told that if a man gets his in- 
| tof a coal mine or oil well, the law 
tchat the source of the income will 
y give out, and makes an abate- 
t/cordingly. But, on the other hand, 
i has always held the flattering view 
aindividual’s brains and muscle, out 
ha he was mining an income, would 
{( ver. So long as the law taxed my 
mand Felix A’s alike, I was a good 
‘ed by the fraudulent pretense that 
‘was laid according to a man’s abil- 
Oay. 
2 the little incident on the highway, 
$)saffected to the income tax in an- 
r ty. Along in November, or maybe 
er, New York newspapers pub- 
| ‘ay, after day, long lists of income- 
ars and the amount paid by each. 
a oot or so hunting out one’s neigh- 
: ome tax in the newspapers was a 
i sport. But after that transient 
| excitement, the performance had 
> her results. 
mn cample, I happen to iknow very well 
11 whom I class as millionaires be- 
® oth of them order two suits of 
eat. ‘a first-class tailor’s, at the same 
know that one of them is worth 
Y ree times as much as the other, and 
‘te times the actual i income; but the 
el ne paid the larger income tax. In- 
“of that sort came to everybody’s 
and were everywhere discussed. 
n mentioned the matter to the poor 
‘whose haunt. has long been in 
e remarked: 
ybe, in the lower brackets, 
1 unt of income tax a man pays is no 
4m whatever of the size of his in- 
could give fifty illustrations within 
knowledge. Maybe if a man is 
engaged in business so the great 
s Income comes from dividends of 
ee. he pays about in proportion 
, although even that doesn’t 
But a rich man who is foot- 
he can change his investments 


— 


riceable to society than leaving a | 
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at will, practically fixes the amount of his 
income tax to suit himself. 

“There is the wide-open door of tax- 
exempt securities, and there are many 
other devices, all within the law. High sur- 
taxes set some of the best brains in the 
country to work studying out legal means 
of side-stepping them. That has produced 
an elaborate science of legal tax evasion 
that will not die out in a hurry. I believe 
the high surtaxes and the tax-exempts have 
already knocked the income tax so out of 
shape, in the upper brackets, that it will 
never—or not for a long while—get back to 
the original principle of taxing in propor- 
tion to ability to pay. At present, by and 
large, it taxes in proportion to inability to 
side-step. 

“These publications of income-tax pay- 
ments have shown everybody who was 
interested that, in the higher brackets any- 
how, the amount of tax has no particular 
relationship to ability to pay. Seems to me 
that’s bound to lessen confidence in the 
justice of the tax and inspire other people 
to look around for side steps. In my opin- 
ion, Congress, first and last, has made a 
great mess of what should have been a 
fine job.” 

That was somewhat discouraging to a 
simple-minded duffer like me, who can’t 
afford to hire experts and really has nothing 
for them to exercise their talents on. But 
I wasn’t bothering much about what mil- 


_lionaires did. I never have bothered about 


millionaires. A great many other subjects 
seem more interesting. I was, however, 
interested in what people of my own sort 


‘did, and that is why the light yellow enve- 


lope struck me comfortingly. 

~- IT remembered that important amend- 
ments were made to the income-tax law by 
the last Congress, particularly that amend- 


«ment which did tardy justice to me and a 


great many thousand men and women like 
me. I mentioned authors, actors, illustra- 
tors, and so forth; but, of course, this sub- 
ject includes all the professions—the law- 
yers, doctors, dentists, engineers, salesmen, 
and so on. In fact, it includes all those who 
live by their own labor on earned incomes. 

That amendment recognized, at last, the 
obvious difference between a precarious in- 
come that a man mines out himself by 
daily labor and a sure income that he de- 
rives without effort from investments. The 
difference ought to be a third; but Con- 
gress had fixed it at 25 per cent and I wasn’t 
inclined to quarrel over fractions. Hope- 
fully then, as March fifteenth drew near, I 
opened that yellow envelope, extracted the 
cumbrous form and turned to the two long 
pages of printed instructions. Here was 
what I wanted: Earned Income, under 
Paragraph 19. It began: 

“In computing the tax on your net in- 
come you may claim against such tax a 
credit of 25 per cent of the amount of tax 
which would be payable if your earned net 
income constituted your entire net in- 
come.’ 


Uncle Sam’s Cross:Word Puzzle 


I read that over carefully three times, 
and it sounded so much like a cross-word 
puzzle that I mechanically looked in the 
next column for a checkerboard of little 
squares with horizontal and vertical num- 
bers. I claim to be a normally intelligent 
person. My wife is a normally intelligent 
person. We both read the paragraph in 
sympathetic bewilderment, until I said, 
“Anyhow, I know what they mean. It was 
announced that the tax on earned income 
was to be 25 per cent less than that on un- 
earned income. That’s what they must 
mean.” So I read on: 

“Tf your net income is not more than 
$5000, the entire amount shall be consid- 
ered as earned net income, or if your net 
income is more than $5000, the earned net 
income shall not be considered to be less 
than $5000.” 

What silly hocus-pocus was that? In 
amending the law the whole argument was 
that, in conformity with the principle of 
taxing in proportion to pay, earned income 
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ought to be taxed less than unearned in- 
come. But this mendacious paragraph said 
that unearned income was earned income 
up to $5000. It said to Felix A, “You re- 
ceived an income of $25,000 from rent 
without turning a hand; nevertheless, 
$5000 of that is earned income.” 

Now the difference between earned in- 
come and unearned income is as clear, sim- 
ple and obvious as any difference can well 
be. Congress set out to acknowledge that 
difference; but evidently it couldn’t stick 
to the clear, simple, obvious thing for three 
short paragraphs in succession. In this 
third paragraph it must be mussing it up 
with the foolish buncombe that unearned 
income is earned income when it is not 
more than $5000. That annoyed me. Then 
my eye lighted on the next line: 

“In no case shall the earned net income 
be more than $10,000.” 

In the fortunate year 1924 I received al- 
most $20,000 for sitting at a drawing board 
eight hours daily, manipulating certain im- 
plements. But some time last July, it 
appeared, I had ceased to earn any income. 
The money I received since then must have 
been a gift from benevolent editors. Cer- 
tainly it wasn’t income from investments, 
and according to Congress it wasn’t earned. 


Great Cry, Little Wool 


Disappointedly, then, I turned to filling 
out the blanks. I was entitled to a credit of 
$2500 on account of supporting a wife and 
$400 for each of my three minor children. 
Deducting that from the $10,000 which I 
might claim as earned income left $6300. 
According to the little table in the lower- 
left-hand corner of the first page, I was to 
calculate 2 per cent on the first $4000 of 
that and 4 per cent on the remaining $2300. 
Those two items came to $172; and Line 
No. 29 said I was to claim a credit of 25 per 
cent of that, which amounted to $43. 

I really couldn’t believe that all I was to 
get out of this boasted allowance for earned 
income amounted to only $43, so I went 
down to the bank, where they referred me 
to an expert, and the expert assured me my 
worst fears were justified; all the credit I 
got on account of earning my income was 
exactly $43—or, say, roughly, one-fifth of 
1 per cent of my income. All that blowing 
at Washington to propel a toy boat half- 
way across a washtub! 

To put it on all fours, we assumed that 
my earned income amounted to the same 
as Felix A’s unearned income, and that he 
had three minor children, the same as I 
had. In that case Felix’s tax on an income 
wholly unearned—although this irritating 
law assumed that the first $5000 of it was 
earned—would come to $1541.50, while my 
tax on an income wholly mined out of my- 
self by daily labor would come to $1505. 
That difference was not 25 per cent, but a 
trifle more than 2 per cent. 

We carried it a step further and assumed 
that Felix was a carefree, irresponsible and 
immoral bachelor, without an obligation to 
asoul. In that case I, supporting a wife and 
three children out of a precarious earned 
income, would pay a tax that was less than 
his by $185, or 11 per cent. My income 
might stop any minute. His went on for- 
ever. I was charged with support of four 
dependents and under obligation to provide 
for their future. He was beholden to no 
one. 

And they called a difference of $185 tax- 
ingin proportion to ability to pay! Iwonder 
if a congressman ever kept a kid in shoes 
for a year. 

Now, it isn’t so much the money as the 
fake. If Congress decrees that, I, in my 
most prosperous year, ought to pay a tax 
of $1500, I shall accept the decree good- 
naturedly, provided Congress taxes other 
people proportionately. What I object to 
is the hokum of announcing with a flourish 
that it has at length acknowledged the obvi- 
ous difference between earned and un- 
earned income, and then palming off this 
bogus stuff that $5000 is earned whether it 
is or not and not more than $10,000 is 

(Continued on Page 148) 


ness of your own. 
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BOYS! 


Get Everything 
for Your Bike Trip 
Without Cost! 


CAMERA to take pic- 

tures of “the gang,” a 
flashlight to explore dark 
places, even a bicycle—you 
can have all of them and 
your choice of over 200 
other PRIZES without any ¢ 
costtoyou! You'll havelotsof ¢ 
fun earning them in a busi- 


Pocket Money, Too! 


All you do to get PRIZES 
and MONEY is to deliver 
The Saturday Evening Post 
to friends near your home 
(in U.S. A.). It’s easy to do 


during your spare time. 
We'll help you. It'll pay 
you to get started as soon as 
possible. 
Mail This 
COUPON 
Today 
THE CURTIS > Sales Div. 
PUBLISHING / 629 Independence 
COMPANY Sq., Phila., Pa. 


ME for cash profits and prizes! Help me to get 
started. 


Name L 4 = 


Street or R. F. D. 


Cj wee —_ State. 
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PO inpor warmth, Summer Cor 


ness healthfulness and qu, 
that only costly how 
have had before: 


a \ 


OMES WHERE women wo! uy 
mindful of winter's cc! ¢ 
summer's heat; wherethi 
dren play upon the fn 
perfect safety; wherene 

find quiet and comfort when the y 
done— 
Now, throughout America, jo 
sands of such homes are being beh 
Now thousands of families are ior 
ing a wonderful comfort and best 
ness that only costly homes coulciay 
before. ‘ a 


Such cozy warmth in winte 
pleasant coolness in summer, sucl'te 
dom from draughts, such restful ui 
—once only the most expensive |e 
could have this comfort. 

Because few could afford the Fide 
thing that gives it. 

But now even the simplest hon ca 
have it. Old lines of distinetioriay 
been wiped out. Old ideas an ol 
methods of construction have beet; 
pletely revolutionized. A new a1 
home building has dawned. — 

This is to give you the facts-jc 
we have waited three years to 1/ea 


The hidden comfort 0; 
costly homes 


The thing that gives costly home he 
greater comfort is known as insv{ti0 
—heat-insulation. » 
It is an old principle, long knon 
science and long used by architec. 
Insulation is simply a means oto} 
ping the passage of heat waves.|t 
used in ice-boxes to keep heat out It 
used in fireless cookers to keep ht? 
Just as insulation is used in reige 
ators and fireless cookers, it ny 
used in houses—to keep heat in «nt 
winter and out during s - 
This is what architects have dee 
years in building costly homes. 1 
insulation they have made home 
derfully warm on coldest wintery 
delightfully cool in “hottest sim 
weather, quieter, more. healt 3 
homes in which people live bettersle 
better, lead happier and more hie 
lives. 
But such insulation has hither! 
more than most home builders 
afford. Most have done without! 


Now even the simplest hm 
can have it 


Residence of Donald E. Moyer, Wheatsheaf Lane, Abing- 
ton, Pa. Alexander Betcher, contractor. Designed by 
the Mountain Division of the Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau of the United States. Celotex used as 
plaster base, sheathing, stucco base and insulation 


ESS than a single inch of Celotex 

(A), used on exterior and interior 
walls of a home, is equal as insulation 
to (B) 3% inches of solid wood, to (C) 
12 inches of solid brick or plaster, or to 

(D) 24 inches of solid concrete 


Then, three years ago, a revolu 
discovery gave the world an 4 
new building material—a me" 


| 
tt ly different from anything made, 


n or mined. 
] was called Celotex Insulating 


yer. 
ste is manufactured from the 
mn tough fibres of bagasse—sugar 
0) Today giant mills in Louisiana are 
oicing millions of feet annually. It 


yn; to you in broad, clean boards— * 


rez, durable, with qualities never 
ycn before in any building lumber. 
(lotex has made it possible, for the 
stime, to build a completely insu- 
te home at practically no extra cost. 
Ihas brought to even the simplest 
» a comfort that only costly ones 


whad before. 


Tow Celotex has made 
this possible 


el ex takes its place among the great- 
t{vancements in building history by 
rt: of one basic fact: It combines in- 
aon value with structural strength. 
Cntaining millions of sealed air cells, 
e ost efhcient form of insulation 
10n to science, Celotex ranks equal 
-serior to any practical and avail- 
ensulating material on the market. 
E: Celotex, unlike other insulating 
at ials, is not something extra—some- 
ir to be paid for in addition to usual 
1] ng materials. 

Verever used, Celotex replaces wood, 
d ay type of insulation. 

\ 


How Celotex is used 


ip is used on outside walls and 
roofing. : 
Fe it replaces the wood lumber 
1as sheathing. Test after test by 
stioned authorities proves that a 
allo sheathed with Celotex is many 
m\ stronger than one ordinarily 
eded with lumber. 

Cotex is used in place of lath, as a 
asc base. 

ster bonds with Celotex and pro- 
ic a wall several times as strong as 
@ ade with lath and plaster—and 


\ 
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The occupied house at the left is not insulated. Wasted heat escaping through the roof has melted the 
snow almost immediately. The occupied house at the right is insulated. Heat does not escape through this 
roof, and the snow remains much as though the house were unoccupied 


a wall that is much less likely to crack. 


Insulation without extra 
cost 


Used in these two ways, Celotex is 
equal as insulation to 314 inches of solid 
wood, 12 inches of solid plaster, 12 
inches of solid brick, or 24 inches of 
solid concrete! 

And this insulation costs practically 
nothing extra. 

The cost of wood sheathing is saved. 
The cost. of lath is saved. A stronger, 
more comfortable, more healthful home 
is obtained for little if any additional 
expenditure. 

And in addition Celotex makes homes 
quieter and more restful. It has even 
greater ability to prevent the trans- 
mission of sound than deadening felts, 
and eliminates the use and the cost of 
such materials. 


You will enjoy these 
comforts in a Celotex home 


Celotex has now been on the market for 
three years. It has been built into thou- 
sands of homes in every part of the 
United States. It has been put to the 
most rigid tests in every climate. 

And everywhere Celotex has com- 
pletely demonstrated its remarkable 


qualities. Everywhere it is revolution- 
izing home-building ideas and establish- 
ing new standards of home construction. 

Your home, built with Celotex, will 
have a wholly new degree of comfort — 
comfort such as has hitherto been found 
in the most expensive homes alone. 

In winter it will be snug and warm, 
even on the coldest days. The baby 
may play upon the floor without the 
slightest danger from draughts. There 
will be no “cold rooms” or “cold sides.” 

You will be enabled to reduce the 
size of your heating plant and the num- 
ber of radiators. And your fuel bills will 
be cut approximately one-third. 

If you live in a warm climate, you 
will enjoy a new hot-weather comfort. 
Even on the most torrid days your home 
will be pleasantly cool. The coolness of 
night will be retained and the heat of 
day kept out. 

A restful, nerve-relaxing quiet will 
pervade this Celotex home of yours. In 
it you and your family will lead better, 
happier, more healthful lives. 


Send coupon for more 
information 
Whether you are going to build a home 


or buy a completed one, make sure that 
Celotex enters into its construction. 
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hidden comfort # # @ 


Do this, not only for your own com- 
fort, but to protect the future resale 
value of your home as well. New build- 
ing standards are being set by Celotex. 
Buyers of the future will be guided by 
them. 

Ask your architect, contractor or 
lumber dealer about Celotex. And send 
the coupon below for more information. 
Our new Building Book, “The Hidden 
Comfort of Costly Homes”, is just off 
the press. Mail the coupon for it—now. 


Facts about 


CELOTEX 


Celotex comes in stock sizes: Thickness, approx- 
imately 7/16 of an inch; width, 4 feet; lengths, 
8 to 12 feet. 

The weight of Celotex is about 60 pounds to 
the hundred square feet, making it easy to handle 
and economical to apply. 

Celotex is sawed and handled like ordinary 
lumber and is nailed directly to all framing. 

Any type of exterior finish—siding, clap- 
boards, stucco, brick veneer, etc.—is applied 
over Celotex in the same manner as over wood 
sheathing. Any kind of roofing can be laid over it. 

Standard prepared gypsum or wood fibre 
plaster is applied directly to the surface of 
Celotex. 

Celotex is waterproofed. 


f It can be painted 
and used as an exterior finish. 


Other Celotex uses 


Interior wall finish—may be left in its pleasing 
natural finish, or painted, stained or stenciled. 

Industrial and commercial buildings—espe- 
cially for roof insulation and sound deadening 
and to eliminate condensation of moisture. 

Acousti-Celotex—used in auditoriums, thea- 
tres, churches, schools, offices, etc., for acoustical 
correction 

Small buildings—summer cottages, garages, 
mountain cabins, etc. 

Special farm uses—stock barns, milk houses, 
vegetable and fruit storage rooms, incubators, 
chicken houses, etc. 

In homes already built—attic insulation, cool 
rooms, all kinds of house alterations, etc. 

Refrigerator cars—Celotex is now in use as 
insulation in more than 13,000 refrigerator cars. 

Shipping boxes—specially manufactured Celo- 
tex, strong, light in weight, waterproofed, pilfer 
proof, thousands in use. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, 645°N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS +» MILLS: NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Branch Sales Offices: (See telephone book for addresses) 


i Boston Denver London (Eng.) Milwaukee New York Portland, Ore. Seattle 
| Cleveland Detroit Los Angeles Minneapolis Philadelphia Salt Lake City St. Louis 
| Dallas Kansas City Miami New Orleans Pittsburgh San Francisco St. Paul 


HOW 10 PLabtiz POW 
 COMEORT: 


lan Book of 25 Homes 


ne nill be invaluable to you if you are 


Canadian Representatives : 
Alexander Murray & Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada 


MAIL THIS FOR PLAN BOOK 


| | 

o* dl plans prepared by the | tap CeLOTEX COMPANY, Dept, 65 
stern ee hh of the Architects | 645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 

€ Bureau, an organiza- | F i i 
- ; Enclosed is 50 sti fi hich please send 
trolled by the American Institute | oe per Bask, “Your Honee” iy EE :* | 
itects, Contains block plans, per- | 
q descriptions, landscape sugges- aba Cocca ceecreneeere reer coreg cater cin pe i po cere | 
'mbodies the most advanced ideals | y 
4, economy " convenience. To get | Streeter ae .. eee estvate. -nbog eed ties tae ees dis ee | 
ome, enclose 50 cents in stamps 

with coupon at right LO pian 3 ee ests 


, % 


cwesarns 
INSULATING LUMBER 


“THERE IS A USE FOR CELOTEX IN EVERY BUILDING”’ 
ou Yome™, a book of 25 ideal small "~~ 


MAIL THIS FOR FREE BOOK 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Dept. 65 
645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II]. 


Please send me without charge the free booklet, ‘The 


I 
I 
| 
| 
Hidden Comfort of Costly Homes’’. 
I 
| 
| 
I 


pone " 
i asco 
Ee &THEn | 


|HIODEN COM FORT! 
OF 


i 


| | COSTLY HOMES ) 


¢ 


eM the tinaple F home 


cus ave it 


FREE Building Book 

| The new Building Book, “The Hidden 
1 Comfort of Costly Homes”, gives you de- 
| tailed and authoritative information on the 
| use of insulation in modern home construc- 
| tion—new homes, completed homes, base- 
| mentless houses, alteration work, small 
| buildings, etc. It describes the general and 
| Special uses of Celotex. Fully illustrated 
j with photographs, drawings, diagrams. 
| Send the coupon at the left for this inter- 

esting and instructive book 
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The magic of 
make-believe 


IVE a boy a toy pistol, and 

first thing you know he is 

playing robber—with a handker- 
chief for a mask. 


Equip him with a Corona Type- 
writer, and just as readily he acts 
the part of business man or 
author. 


Play is real life to a child—and 
that is why parents should pro- 
vide playthings that start right 
habits of mind and body. 


* * * * 


Every home should own a Corona, and 
every child should learn to use it as early 
as possible. ith Corona a child will 
teach himself to read, spell, punctuate, 
and co-ordinate mind and muscle. If he 
has a talent for writing, Corona will help 
bring it out. And just incidentally, the 
grown-ups will appreciate Corona quite 
as much as the youngsters. 


Corona Four costs only $60. Easy terms 
if desired. Look for Corona in your 
phone book or write Corona Typewriter 
Co., Inc., 117 Main St., Groton, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 145) 
earned whether it is or not. Apparently 
Congress takes me for an idiot who cannot 
tell the difference between 25 per cent and 
2 per cent. 

My expert bade me remember that, after 
all, the number of people in the United 
States who earn more than $10,000 a year 
amounts to but a small fraction of the pop- 
ulation and casts but a small fraction of the 
vote in an election, so it is unreasonable to 


SHOR 


iI 
ULYSSES AND PENELOPE 


[TIME: 1100 and something B.C. SCENE: 
The railway in Ithaca, Greece. As the cur- 
tain rises ULYSSES, who has just arrived 
on the 11:57 Phzacian Flyer, is explaining 
why it took him ten years to get home from 
Troy. 

ULYSSES: worst storm in years. 
Everybody in Thrace said they never had 
seen such a winter. Well, to make a long 
story short, after I got the old Cyclops 
pretty well blotto and put out his eye we 
got away as far as Aeaea, when who should 
werun into but Ciree—awfully nice woman, 
dear, I want you to meet her some day; 
remind me to tell you about her later—and 
after that, one thing led to another. There’s 
no use going into details here, darling, as 
I’ve kept a sort of diary in verse form that 
you can read some day when you have 
plenty of time, because I’ll admit some of 
the things that happened to me—like the 
goat island, and Calypso, and Nausicaa— 
might sound pretty funny if I just told you 
about them offhand. Although, as I said to 
both of them at the time—Calypso and 
Nausicaa, I mean—the dearest little woman 
in the world is waiting for me back in 
Ithaca, and she’ll understand that I simply 
couldn’t make it a day earlier. You do 
understand, don’t you, little girl? And 
how’s every little thing, baby? And did 
she miss her old ’Lysses? 

PENELOPE (What she thought): I suppose 
I ought to be glad he didn’t pull that one 
about a block in the Subway. 

(What she said): Yes, dear. 


it 
SHAKSPERE AND ANNE 


[TIME: 1587. SCENE: The den in the 
Shaksperes’ house at Stratford-on-Avon. 
As the curtain rises SHAKSPERE is ex- 
plaining to ANNE why he ought to go to 
London. 

SHAKSPERE: wouldn’t think of go- 
ing, dearest, if I didn’t feel it would be the 
best thing in the long run for you and the 
kiddies. A one-horse town like this is no 
place for a man with my talent. If I’m 
going to do big things in a big way I’ve got 
to get in with the right people; I’ve got to 
get into the right atmosphere. It was dif- 


EVENING POST. 


suppose that Congress would care much 
whether it dealt candidly with them or not. 
Maybe that is true, but it seems to me— 
having nothing in particular to do except 
think things over—that the question is 
wider than the few hundred thousand indi- 
viduals involved. 

The income tax was said to be the fairest 
tax yet invented because it made a man 
contribute to the support of Government 
in proportion to his ability. Probably the 


(Continued from Page 38) 


ANNE (What she thought): Yes, but it 
needn’t be up to me if he’d stop wasting 
his time on those silly ‘‘Hey, nonny-no, 


dingy-ding’’ things that nobody wants to © 


read, and wrote a good clean play like 
Abie’s Irish Rose. He could, too, if he’d 
put his mind to it. 

(What she said): Yes, dear. 


Iv 
NAPOLEON AND JOSEPHINE 


(TIME: 1809. SCENE: Somewhere in 
France. As the curtain rises NAPOLEON 
is explaining to JOSEPHINE why he is go- 
ing to divorce her and marry Marie Louise 
of Austria. 

NAPOLEON: and I’li miss you, Jo, 
I certainly will, because I’m awfully fond 
of you, and you’ve kept your looks re- 
markably, even if you are six years older— 
well, five then; have it your own way— 
than I am. But we’ve both of us got to 
remember that we’re doing it for France, 
Jo—pour la patrie, as the boys say—and 
you know I’m the last person in the world 
to do a dirty trick like this to you if it 
wasn’t for Liberté, Egalité and Fraternité, 
dog-gone ’em—and so you see how it is, 
don’t you? 

JOSEPHINE (What she thought ): The lit- 
tle—corporal! I’d like to tell him just once 
that those silly little skin-tight white trous- 
ers make him look shorter and dumpier 
than ever! But I suppose I wouldn’t even 
get Malmaison then! 

(What she said): Yes, dear. 
—Katharine Dayton. 


Myrtle 


HERE once was a frivolous turtle 
Who lived near the edge of a pond, 
Secluded from strife, 
And who early in life 
Of males was excessively fond. 
Her name was a classy one—Myrtle ; 
Selected with care and with taste, 
And chosen because 
By inhibitive laws 
A commonplace cog is a waste. 


Some vandal had carved, rather rudely, 
The year of her birth on her shell, 
And roused her to rage, 
For the world knew her age, 


fay 


public accepted it on that “unde 0} 


Already, I hear, the higher bracks 
f 


been twisted out of line with tha 
so that a rich man who is foot-l 
cally fixes his income tax to suit 
That must be bad for the tax, ] 

ever thought of denying the o 
ence between earned and unearr 
Congress undertook to deal with 
ence and achieved a fake. I bel 
bad for the tax too. 7 


She beat even Hoffman’s Lo 
And wandered for miles 
Culling wisdom and wi 

Her orbs highly glued to 


Time flew—its traditional h 
And Myrtle was ninety y 
But versed in the arts 

Of subduing male hearts, 
Proficient in knocking them 
Statistics, despite Mr. Babb 
Are frequently badly askew; 
In spite of her fears, ; 

She was young for her yet 
Her age the sole sorrow s] 
—Benja 


Drab Ballads 

XVI 

I ae night, at the Sorg 
Opera House down hei 
YONKERS (MAMMY SONGS OF 
sang with great success the mot 
entitled: 


{ 


! 


Sn 


WHEN Mammy Top TH EM Ri 
BEDTIME TALES TO ME 


I wish that I was back with Mos 
again; “a 
Pickaninny again to be. 

I never was so happy as when se 
That was heaven, I'll say, 01 
Us Alabama coons would all a 


JOY; f 

We would tremble with joy, 

Those grand old stories ma: 
us at eve, 

To fill us at eve, with cheer: 


REFRAIN 
When mammy told those ragtim 
to me; ‘ 
Oh, how they gripped 
whipped me 
When I asked for one, or two 0 
Ole Br’er Rabbit hiding unde 
Ole Br’er Fox—and the ch 
Oh, ma-a-a-a-my! How clan 
Was Abba Dabba and The 
(Hod Duggins!) . 
How I wish—now I wish th al 
again; 


That shack again I see where nigs 4 


we whiled. 
I remember one we spent like this, 


No, dear reader, the gentleman will 
not be arrested. He is just one of 
the few perverse males who still 
insist on carrying their tobacco in 
a tin can instead of a Locktite. 


And that for a female is—well, 
Unpleasant, to put it less crudely, 
A cross far too bitter to bear; 

But, nevertheless, 
It had failed to suppress 
Her pet and particular flair. 


ferent when we were first married, but no 
man can do his best work with three chil- 
dren in the house. I’ve been almost crazy 
since the twins came. It’s impossible to 
concentrate in this darn little cottage with 
Susanna racing her kiddy-kar over the 


When mammy told a tale that went 1 
(Close harmony) 
OH, FIREMAN, SAVE MY 
—Harry G. mit 
The time is near, it won’t be long 
When you see the superdrama depicteins 


F. §. MILLS CO., Inc., Gloversville, N. Y. 


ee 


* 


Sinema aa 
TOBACCO 


poh POUCH 
ee OF INVENTION BLANK” 


| ATENTS. Send model or sketch of yous in- 


vention for Inspection and Instructions FR. 


Victor J. ie & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


K MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 

Gabon Fiction (Novel length), Verse, Busi- 
Ok Travel, Medicine, Science, History,Sports.Immediate 
eading. Prose (40,000 words up) ; Verse (book-sizecollections). 


Dent S, DORRANCE&CO., Pubs. Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


Write for free Guide Books and 


stone floors, and the twins cutting their 
second-year molars. Besides, I ought to 
be near a market for my stuff. You and 
I could live on my poetry, maybe—and 
probably I could still swing it if the chil- 
dren kept in the orange-juice-and-cereal 
stage—but the day is coming when Su- 
sanna will have to have her teeth straight- 
ened, and already Hamnet and Judith are 


_beginning to sleep with their mouths open, 


which means that the next thing will be 
their tonsils and adenoids—and where’s 
the money coming from, I’d like to know? 
Of course, if you’re going to cry, and say 
you don’t want me to go, I won’t—but 
there’s no market here in Stratford for stuff 
like mine. I’m way over their heads. It’s 
up to you—remember, I’m only doing it 
for you and the children. 


Her family circle deserting, 
She loved through the meadows to roam; 
To such a degree 
That eventually she 
Was seldom, if ever, at home. 
Obsessed by a passion for flirting, 


OnLy A Poor CHorus GIRLIE. 
:. 


Safety First 3 
HE Fawns don’t dine 
When a Wolf’s about, 


And the Porcupine ( 
Puts his quill points ou — 


The Minks won’t tell 
Where they hide or sleej 
And the Lynx looks well 
Where he means to lea: 

i 

The Frogs lie snug 
When the Hoot Ouls fli 
And the Lightning ei 
Keeps his tail io li 
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An old-time Standard 


It requires a business with a high 
and steadfast standard to manufacture 
any article—but especially such dainty, 
perishable things as chocolates—and 
keep the high quality always the same 
for eighty-three years. 


The package of Chocolates shown 
below is the direct descendant of the 
original popular assortment of 
Whitman’s, made continuously since 
1842. There have been changes and 
additions from: time to time but the 
essential character of the package and 
the assortment have not changed. 

This and other Whitman assort- 
ments of chocolates and confections are 
sold through selected stores in nearly 
every neighborhood in the land, each 
store supplied direct from Whitman’s. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


pol HET IE at 
err I 


«h a 

| ChBosing Chocolates.” A booklet 
¥: charm and interest to all who 

Pi; fine sweets. Write us for a copy. 
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Bound? 
Take Kampkook! 


No matter where the road winds, it leads 
to independence—if you have your 
Kampkook. 


Dine, breakfast or sup—anywhere! 
Shave, bathe or launder—when you wish 


with HOT water. If the tent’s cool, 
Kampkook will heat it. 
Utility? Convenience? ANY TIME! 


Kampkook No. 4 is America’s finest 


camp stove. Has 10%4x19% inch cooking 
surface, 10x19 inch warming shelf, folding 
adjustable wind-shield. Finished in baked 
olive drab enamel. Price in U. S. $10.50. 


Reasons for Kampkook’s Supremacy 


1. Convenient as a gas range and 


aster. 

2. Going full blast in two minutes 
in any weather. 

3. Makes a hot, clean, spreading 
blue flame from motor gas—no 
smoke, soot or odor. 

4. Nothing to break, nothing loose 
—simple to operate. 

5. Instantly detachable tank with 
built-in funnel, easily filled. 
Always cool. No chance for 
leaks—absolutely safe 

6. Burners will not burn out or clog. 

7. Open iron grate—improves com- 
bustion. 

8. Self-contained folding wind-shield. 

9. Cool valves built in—can’t lose 
them. 

10. Sturdy folding legs—absolutely 
rigid. 

11. Safe any place. 

12. Good heater in damp, cool weather. 

13. Folds like a suit case— ALL inside. 

. The original—the result of 29 

years’ manufacturing expe- 

rience. 


Four models, $7.00 to $14.30. 
One of them just right for you. 
At sporting goodsdealers’ every- 
where. 


Send for your copy of 
Kampkookery 
—a wonderbook of 
camping hints for the 
motor camper—free. 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


Albert Lea, Minn. Dept. K 2, New York, N. Y. 
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THz RELUCTANT DUCHESS 


Before dinner was announced Jacqueline 
had passed through a scorching sea of 
shame. Romance had gone out of life and 
nothing remained but bitter hatred of the 
man who had so publicly humiliated her 
and her family. 

To her surprise, she saw Paul Traver en- 
ter. No one had mentioned to her that he 
was coming. Probably he had been asked 
at the last minute to fill a place. She was 
happy at knowing he was there; he was 
solid, dependable, her own countryman. She 
looked at him with shining eyes. Suddenly 
she thought of a scene twenty years ahead— 
she and Paul, now a distinguished lawyer, 
in London, to try a case involving all the 
Dormier interests “No, Your Grace, I 
will not use my influence with my husband 
to let you off, nor would he listen to me if I 
did. His sense of duty 4 , 

Great goodness! Paul was not going to 
take her in to dinner! How idiotic! The 
only man there that she had ever seen be- 
fore! The doors were thrown open, the 
company was moving toward the stairway. 
A tall thin man, with a head perfectly bald 
and a mustache heavier than was fashion- 
able among the younger set, was approach- 
ing her, bowing, offering her his arm. She 
took it, feeling suddenly shy and rather 
silly. 

He seemed to be a kind man, persuaded 
that the way to be agreeable to the young 
was to be absolutely artificial. 

“We are all very curious, you know,” he 
said as they went down the stairs. “You 
must tell me all about the absent guest— 
how he looks and speaks and what he eats 
for breakfast.” t 4 

“Dukes are nothing in my life,” said 
Jacqueline. ‘I have not even spoken to 
him.” 

“Oh, I see we shall get on,” said the bald- 
headed gentleman. ‘You are very demo- 
cratic, aren’t you?” Q 

““What else is there to be—in a democ- 
racy?’’ answered Jacqueline, not meaning 
to coin an epigram. : 

But a gray-headed gentleman just ahead 
of them, going down to dinner with an 
elderly lady, turned his head over his 
shoulder and said, “She rather had you 
there, Reddington.” 

“Had me? Had me? I don’t know what 
you mean by that, Winters,’’ said Jacque- 
jine’s companion, in rather a shrill tone of 
protest. 

“No one is more democratic than I. Why, 
only last summer, at Deauville, the King of 
Spain said to me, ‘No es verdad, Redding- 
ton, que los Americanos.’”’ 

But Jacqueline, who did not understand 
Spanish, and did not know that she ought 
to be interested in the fact that Mr. Red- 
dington spoke Spanish and knew the King 
of Spain, had ceased to listen; for through 
the open dining-room doors she saw a sight 
that intoxicated her with its beauty—the 
long white table, the pink and red roses in 
pale-gold urns and the fruits with dangling 
bunches of grapes in shinier gold bowls, the 
branched candlesticks, the flickering of the 
fire on the tapestries of the high walls. It 
all made her think of a poem of Mr. Walter 
De La Mare’s about a feast, and she sat 
down absorbed in trying to remember it. 

As she did so she turned her head away 
from Mr. Reddington, and found herself 
smiling into the shrewd light-blue eyes of 
the old gentleman who had spoken on the 
stairs, who now said, “‘ That’s right, talk to 
me. No use in trying to talk to Redding- 
ton. He’s one of these fellows who uses 
conversation as an opportunity for rolling 
his own flattering experiences under his 
tongue.” 

“Oh!”’ cried Jacqueline, much struck 
with this. ‘‘How clever to know that! Do 
you know lots of things like that?” 

He nodded. 

“T know practically everything there is 
to know in the world—just as I am about 
to leave it. Hard luck, isn’t it? Conversa- 
tion is a partnership, not a relation of 
master and slave, as most people try to 
make it.” 

“Oh,” cried the girl, ‘I’ve always 
wanted someone to tell me things like this, 
but no one ever does. Why not?” 

“Well,” said the old gentleman, “ partly 
because not everyone knows them, and 
partly because not many young people 
want to hear them.” 

Jacqueline’s gaze flattered him a mo- 
ment before she said wonderingly, ‘‘ Tell me 
who you are?” 


(Continued from Page 35) 


“Now there’s a good way for a real con- 
versation to begin,” said the old man. He 
had wonderfully fine lips that curved easily 
into a faint sketch of a smile. His upper 
lip was very long; so long, particularly in 
the middle, that his mouth suggested a flat 
elongated W. His hair was white and very 
thick, except on the forehead, where it had 
grown back. ‘“‘My name is Winters,’’ he 
went on—“‘Joshua Winters— New England, 
you notice. I am what is called a leader of 
the New York bar, by which is meant that 
I am pretty well up in the most futile of the 
learned professions, though I don’t wish to 
be quoted as saying so. I am seventy-one 
years old, and I feel eighteen except for 
being so infernally wise. And now tell me 
who you are—besides being the daughter of 
my host—young, beautiful and indifferent 
to dukes.” 

“Not beautiful,” said Jacqueline, going 
instantly to the most important of all the 
statements made. 

“Oh, come—among friends?” 

Jacqueline smiled a little. 

‘ “TY thought only pretty—pretty at the 
est.” 

The old gentleman shook his head. 

“Wrong,” he said. ‘‘I should be willing 
to put it to the vote of all the men here 
present—our young friend opposite, who 
has never taken his eyes from your face.” 

cover apa 

She did not need to turn her head to 
know where Paul was sitting, or that he 
had been staring at her. 

“Oho, you call him Paul!” 

“Yes,” answered Jacqueline, rather proud 
of this proof of her intimacy with an older 
man like Paul, ‘‘although, of course, he’s a 
great deal older than I am.”’ 

“Yes,’”’ said the old gentleman, ‘‘he’s a 
great deal older than we are. He’s quite 
like a father to me. I can tell you—he 
works in my office.” 

“Don’t you think he’s wonderful?”’ said 
Jacqueline. ‘‘ You wouldn’t tell him I said 
that, would you?” 

Mr. Winters laughed and studied her in 
a rather alarming way, throwing his head 
back and turning squarely toward her. 

“Do you think I shall send for him to 
come tomyroom tomorrow and say, ‘Traver, 
a beautiful young woman, whom I dis- 
covered better late than never in my life, 
told me last evening you were wonderful?’ 
No, I’m much more likely to sack him.” 

“‘T’m sure he’s too valuable for that.” 

“Valuable? Valuable? There are dozens 
like that. Don’t tell me,’’ he went on 
crossly, “that you’ve been nice to me just 
because I have that solemn young plodder 
in my office!”” He was quite upset at the 
idea, and Jacqueline was obliged to exert 
herself to prove that she had not even 
known that Paul worked for him—that she 
liked him for himself alone—that she had 
never had a friend before—not one like 
him. He nodded. 

“Go on,” hesaid. ‘I’m beginning to feel 
better.” 

Thus encouraged, Jacqueline, wildly ex- 
cited and stimulated by this her first ex- 
perience of contact with an admiring and 
brilliant mind, went on: 

“You see, I have had friends. Lucy 
Traver is my friend and equal because we 
are the same age and doing the same things 
and we like each other; but you are my 
friend and equal because you stoop down 
from your great height and snatch me up 
to your own pinnacle and show me things— 
and facts—and wisdom.” 

“Vou are a divine woman,”’ said the old 
gentleman, ‘‘and Paul Traver shall never 
have you—never. I shall go out and look 
for a young prince for you, or perhaps a 
king in a red cloak on a white horse with 
a string of pearls as big as—as ve WRI 
looked down at her and scowled. ‘‘No 
dukes,”’ he said. 

And a few minutes later she was telling 
him all her troubles. She had never been 
instructed that at dinner parties you are 
expected to divide your attention between 
your two neighbors, and did not notice 
that Mr. Reddington was making bids for 
her notice, moving his wineglasses about 
and bending forward to catch Winters’ 
eye. Winters, however, was perfectly aware 
that the old lady on his right, who had 
had a most satisfactory chat about foreign 
spas as a cure for rheumatism with a great 
doctor on her other side,, was now en- 
tirely neglected; she too was silently—and 
justly—claiming his attention. But he and 
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She stood erect, drawing up that long throat 
of hers and slightly contracting her brows. 
“Dormier, do you suppose insolence like 
this—do you actually imagine that you 
show superiority by being insolent and in- 
considerate?’’ She grew more and more 
fiery, drew her breath through trembling 
nostrils, patted her feet defiantly on the 
thick carpet, twitched her shoulders about. 
“Dormier, I want you to know that there 
is one person in this house who appreciates 
your insolence.” That was it—simple, 
direct, true. She knew she would be able 
to say that, to rip it out in a second wher- 
ever they met. She said it again, this time 
aloud. 

“Yes?” said a voice from the corridor. 
“Did someone speak to me?”’ 

Turning rapidly, she saw that she had 
omitted to shut her door. It was open on 
a crack—he must be there. The moment 
had come. She sprang to the door and 
flung it wide open. 

The duke was not in the corridor, but 
was walking upstairs to his room on the 
fourth floor. There was an elevator in the 
McMannis house, but the duke never re- 
membered it. Heccles would not use it be- 
cause—unlike the duke—he disapproved 
of lifts. Pitts-Cave was the only member of 
the party whose physical laziness overcame 
his natural distaste for innovations. So 
the duke was walking up, with his hands in 
his pockets, and every now and then taking 
two steps at a time in a long easy stride. 
Suddenly he heard his own name, distinct 
yet mysterious. He stopped short on a lit- 
tle landing two or three steps below the 
corridor itself and spoke the words recorded 
above, and the next instant a door was 
flung open and a young angel seemed to 
stand before him, the bright light from the 
bedroom streaming out and fringing her 
figure with light. 

“Dormier,”’ she said in a low vibrant 
voice, ““I want you to know that there is 
one person in this house who understands 
your insolence.”’ 

The duke was very much astonished. 
Several surprising things had happened to 
him since he had been in this country—a 
taxi driver had refused a tip, a policeman 
had taken him by the arm and said ‘‘Say, 
bub, you want to watch your step,” and 
in a pleasant chat he was having with a 
fruit peddler from whom he had bought a 
beauteous but flavorless apple he had heard 
himself described as a foreigner. Dormier, 
who had not thought of himself as a for- 
eigner in an English-speaking nation, pro- 
tested; but the vender, whose name was 
Amedeo Amorio, or something that sounded 
like that, had given a shake to his head and 
answered with a brilliant kindly Latin 
smile, ‘ Youspika vera queer for American.” 
Dormier asked civilly whether Amedeo was 
an American. ‘Oh, sure.’”’ He had been 
born in a street he described as Pella Street. 

“Tnsolent?’’ he now murmured. ‘I’m 
not conscious of having been insolent.” 

Jacqueline dropped the grand manner 
just a little. 

“‘Of course you’re conscious of it,’’ she 
said—‘“‘that is, if you are not crazy. What 
else is it to let my family ask people to 
meet you and then not take the trouble to 
come home at all? It’s more than insolent; 
it’s ill-bred—that’s what it’s called in this 
country.” 

““Wait a bit,’”’ said the duke. 

“T won’t wait a bit,’’ returned Jacque- 
line. ‘‘Somebody may interrupt us before 
I have a chance to tell you how I feel.” 

“T’ve a good notion of that already,” 
answered Dormier. Standing on the land- 
ing, he looked up at her as she continued: 

“You accept all their kindness and hos- 
pitality as if it were your right, and in re- 
turn you offer them an insult. If it were 
my house I’d turn you out. I see what 
you’re thinking—that they wouldn’t dare 
and wouldn’t want to. Well, I would.” 

“No, really, that wasn’t what I was 
thinking. I was thinking that perhaps 
before you chucked me out you might like 
to hear my side of it.” 

“Oh,” said the girl, with devastating 
contempt, ‘‘have you a side?”’ 

“Rather!” 

There was a short pause. Then Jacque- 
line said, like an empress, ‘‘ Very well, I’ll 
hear it.” 

“Very decent of you,” he replied. 

He spoke perfectly sincerely, but the un- 
familiar inflection made it sound patron- 
izing In Jacqueline’s ears, and she grew 
angry all over again. 

“Yes, it is decent of me,” she said, nod- 
ding her head rapidly at every word, ‘if 
you knew how unlikely I think it is that 
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you can have anything to say that’s any 
good in such a mess as this is.” 

This amused Dormier. First he had a 
little smile with himself over it, and then, 
looking up, he shared it with her. 

“T’m afraid,” he said, ‘that you’d be 
rather disappointed if I had good reason. 
I’m afraid you’ve rather made up your 
mind to hate me.” 

“Ha-ha!”’ said Jacqueline. 
thought about you at all.” 

“No?” said Dormier. ‘‘Then wasn’t it 
my name I heard just now?”’ 

She now wished that she had not spoken 
so hastily. There was a discrepancy diffi- 
cult to explain, but she attempted to. 

“Oh, of course I thought of you as some- 
one who had been rude, when there was an 
empty place at table, when ”” She 
broke off. ‘But I won’t be apologetic,” 
she said angrily. ‘And if I sound so, it’s 
because I’m young and have always been 
sat upon, and not because you’re a duke— 
believe me.”’ 

Dormier was now leaning squarely 
against the wall, occasionally knocking the 
back of his head lightly against it in a slow, 
thoughtful manner. 

“T shouldn’t say,”’ he observed contem- 
platively, ‘‘that you had been so tremen- 
dously sat upon.” 

“Perhaps not in comparison with 
wretched English girls,’”’ she answered, re- 
calling Miss Salisbury’s anecdotes of the 
young female’s position in the British Isles. 


“T have not 


She was beginning to find that something | 


about him, not his title, but his complete 
calm, was beginning to affect her a little. 
She was not quite so angry as she had been. 
“‘T suppose I’ve been more persistently sat 
upon ” She began to be sorry for her- 
self, and found her voice shaking. This 
would never do. She reassumed the 
empress. “Tell me this excuse you say you 
have.” 

“‘T didn’t say I had an excuse,” said the 
duke. Of course she had used the word on 
purpose. ‘I said there was another side to 
the case. Shall I tell you?’’ An imperial 
nod. “I had particularly asked your peo- 
ple not to give any parties for me. I had 
told Pittsy to refuse everything.” 

“Oh, our entertainments do not interest 
Your Grace?”’ Pretty fairly bitter, that was. 

“The fact is,” said the duke, ‘‘it’s fright- 
fully stupid of me; but I’m rather—I’m 
rather—rather shy. At home it isn’t so 
bad, because one knows what one’s expected 
to do. But over here, where one hasn’t 
naturally any particular job—and one feels 
the empire is being judged by one’s own 
wretched performance—it’s rather fright- 
ful. But of course,’’ he went on more 
briskly, “when I found Mrs. Mac was 
having a party I’d have come to it if I 
hadn’t promised to dine with a poor chap 
who may be having his arm off tomorrow 
morning—the bravest man I ever knew and 
having a fairly murky time of it.”’ 

He went on telling her about the deeds of 
this bravest man, while she sank into 
tragic depression. Passionately demanding 
justice from the world, she was also pre- 
pared to yield it. She believed every word 
Dormier said. No one knew better than 
she did how probable it all was—how prob- 
able, as she expressed it in her own mind— 
that Mrs. McMannis had been trying to 
put one over. How terrible to be dependent 
on such people—to be identified with 
them—so that even your fine impulses of 
honorable anger subject you to fresh hu- 
miliations! She had just made a fool of 
herself—nothing more than that. 

Despair is not companionable, and de- 
spair was welling up within her, involving 
tears and stampings of the feet and all sorts 
of convulsions. She turned away in the 
middle of his sentence, and would have 
been inside her own door, but he managed 
to catch the hem of the white dress. 

“Don’t go,” he said. “‘Did I say some- 
thing more to offend you?”’ 

“Tt’s not what you said; it’s what they 
are,’ she answered, and overcome by the 
pathos of her own words, she burst out 
erying—not a pretty purling weeping, but 
a convulsed sobbing, so that she covered 
her face to hide its contortions. Dormier 
came up the two steps and stood beside her. 

‘I’m so sorry,” he said. 

A complication had arisen. Jacqueline 
had left her handkerchief in a little white- 
beaded bag on her dressing table. She 
needed it desperately. The need of it ab- 
sorbed her attention, and again she turned 
to her door, but this time Dormier took her 
hand. 

“Please don’t go,’”’ he said. 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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Are you one of the 
million men or boys 
who wear the 
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WV O72 lel Oui 
UNION SUIT 


or are you still wondering 
whether the buttons survived 
the weekly wash? There are no 
worries, bother, or needless re- 
pair work or expense, where 
Hatchways are worn. Gone for- 
ever is the daily task of button- 
ing and unbuttoning a row of 
unnecessary buttons. You sim- 
ply step into the legs, slip your 
arms through the armholes and 
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cept unequalled comfort, econ- 
omy, style and body freedom. 
Yet with all these advantages 
Hatchway costs no more than 
ordinary underwear. 


HATCHWAY is made in a wide variety of knitted 
and nainsook styles to suit every taste and purse. 
On sale at most good dealers. If you have any 
difficulty in petting just the style you want, 
we shall be glad to see that you are supplied, 
delivery free anywhere in the United States. In 
ordering please state size and enclose remittance 
to our mill at Albany. A beautiful catalogue 
illustrating the complete line of HATCHWAY 
UNION SUITS in both winter and summer 
weights sent free on request. 


Men’s Suits—$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $6.00. 
Boys’ Suits—$1.00, $1.25. 


DEALERS 
Write us for samples and swatches if you are in- 
terested in stocking Hatchway Union Suits, or 
In certain 


ask to have our representative call. 
localities exclusive agencies are open to the right 
kind of merchant. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
Albany, New York 


Woods Underwear Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada, 
Licensed Manufacturers of these lines for Canada. 
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Thousands of home-makers, buying bedroom furni- 
turein recent years, have started by choosing Simmons 
beds. Such preference for any make of furniture is 
extraordinary. Now, in response to it, Simmons has 
created eight complete bedroom suites, 110 pieces, 
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When you see them, you will covet the warm beauty 
of their color finishes. Ebony, lacquer red, jade green, 
soft gray, for instance. Or the smoke blue (Scheme J) 
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chip, stain or scar. Even the alcohol of spilled perfume 
or the fire of a forgotten cigarette leaves no blemish. 
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New Bedroom© Furniture 


BUILT BY THE MAKERS OF SIMMONS Gamous BEDS 
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The wonderful qualities of this new furniture go is 
further. Sturdy strength hides under its graceful li 

Drawers and doors never swell or shrink or stk 
They open freely and shut snugly—always. Joits 
never loosen. Caster sockets simply cannot silt 
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harder usage of hotels, clubs, summer cottages, cans; 
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Some may think these advantages too good tcbe 
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Write for FREE color booklet describing it. 
Simmons Company, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chic: 
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and shut the windows and pull back the 
curtains she lit the fire. But now Jacque- 
line herself put a match to the paper 
and kindling and sank down on the floor 
before it. She sat there all night. Once or 
twice she fell asleep, and waked again 
through pure joy. At seven, anticipating 
the arrival of the housemaid, she rose, un- 
dressed, opened the windows and got into 
bed. She had not had two hours’ sleep but 
felt in superb health. 

As she came downstairs the clock was 
again giving vent toits self-conscious chimes 
and then proceeding to strike eight. Eight 
hours ago! Jacqueline entered the dining 
room with a smile in the corners of her 
mouth. Miss Salisbury was down already, 
stirring her tea. 

‘And how was the party?”’ she asked al- 
most gayly. 

“All right,’”’ said Jacqueline. 

She did not feel the least need of break- 
fast, but stood while she poured out a cup 
of coffee. 

““And did you have a little talk with the 
duke?”’ said Miss Salisbury, and there was 
something coquettish in her tone. 

Jacqueline dropped two lumps of sugar 
into the cup in slow sequence. 

“He did not come,” she said. 

It is a great mistake to think that youth 
cannot be extremely guileful when it wants. 
No one, except perhaps criminals in rela- 
tion to the law, has so urgent and frequent 
necessity to deceive as young people in re- 
lation to interfering elders. Jacqueline had 
learned ways of keeping her own counsel 
before she was ten. The most finished 
diplomat could not have put a colleague 
off the track more completely than she did 
Miss Salisbury. 

The pantry door opened, and the voice 
of Heccles could be heard demanding por- 
ridge for His Grace, and shut again in the 
midst of his general condemnation of “your 
American breakfast foods.” 

Walking to school, Miss Salisbury made 
another effort to probe into the facts. She 
asked why the duke had not been at din- 
ner. Jacqueline replied that Mrs. McMan- 
nis had said he had another engagement. 

“How very odd!”’ said Miss Salisbury. 

“T thought perhaps it was an English 
custom,” said Jacqueline, looking like a 
young saint. 

“An English custom—to break engage- 
ments!’’ exclaimed Miss Salisbury. ‘No, 
indeed!’’ And she went on to explain how 
practically everything of any dignity or 
worth in American social life was a rem- 
nant of English customs. This brought 
them very contentedly to school. 

And in school a most incredible thing 
happened. The first two hours dragged out 
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their course, with Jacqueline aware of the 
passing of every second. The third lesson 
was Miss Grigsby’s. Her desk was piled 
with beautifully bound books, single vol- 
umes in vermilion leather, tooled in gold, 
a dark maroon patterned with its own 
shade, and a pale calf with one pink and 
one blue label. The lesson was to be about 
eighteenth-century dedications. The books 
on the desk contained various examples. 
Miss Grigsby did not read from all of them, 
but she said the girls might examine them. 
Jacqueline, who sat near the desk, picked 
up one and found that it was dedicated to 
“The Right Honorable Lord Fitzgrady: 
My lord, your lordship’s critical judgment 
is as widely known as it is duly appre- 
ciated.” A flood of color rushed over 
Jacqueline’s face. She had a bad habit of 
blushing. But no one noticed her, for who 
could suspect an eighteenth-century dedi- 
cation of rousing emotion? 

She was late for luncheon that day, partly 
because they were lunching early in defer- 
ence to some engagement of Dormier’s, 
partly because she had made a more careful 
toilet than usual. The result was that she 
entered the dining room alone when the 
others were seated. 

Her stepmother said quietly, ‘‘Here you 
are at last. I don’t think you’ve met Jac- 
queline, have you, Dormier?”’ 

Dormier got up with his napkin in his 
hand and bowed very formally. Jacqueline 
sank silently into her chair, which fortu- 
nately was against the light, so that no one 
but Heccles, passing behind her chair, saw 
the color that flooded even to the back of 
her neck. She felt annoyed with herself 
for blushing when she was so good at other 
forms of inscrutability. 

“‘Heccles,’”’ said the duke, ‘‘did you get 
the box?” 

“Yes, Your Grace,” said Heccles, “‘at a 
price.”’ 

“Haven’t all your boxes come, Dor- 
mier?’’ asked his hostess anxiously. 

“Do you suppose Mrs. Mace, that having 
been ten days in this country, I am still 
calling my trunks boxes? Not at all. This 
is a box for the game this afternoon.” 

“Ts there polo this afternoon?” said Mrs. 
McMannis. She was almost sure there was 
not. 

“Polo—no,”’ said Dormier; ‘‘the World- 
Series baseball.” 

Mrs. MeMannis wrinkled her brow. This 
English interest in all forms of sport! 

“T’m trying to think of someone who can 
go with you and explain it to you,” she 
began, but the duke cut her short. 

‘Nobody need explain baseball to me,” 
he said; “‘not that I mean to swank at all, 
but I saw it twice in Washington, and I 
must say it seems to me a tremendously 
good game. I met some of the players; 
they let me come up in the same train with 
them—delightful chaps—they explained 
some of the finer points to me. In fact,” 
said the duke, “‘I’m a fan.” 

“Oh, Your Grace!’’ said Miss Salisbury, 
tittering behind a curved hand. The titter 
maddened Jacqueline. 

“Tt’s a better game than cricket,’’ she 
said. 

“Have you ever seen a game of cricket?” 
asked her governess. 

Jacqueline did not answer, for her situa- 
tion was even worse than this; she had 
never seen a game of baseball. 

“As a matter of fact,’’ said Dormier, 
“it is a better game; though not, I think, so 
well suited to the English temperament. 
I shouldn’t like Heccles to hear me say 
so.” The duke craned his neck to see that 
Heccles was not behind the screen. Hec- 
cles had been told a number of times that 
his presence wasn’t necessary in the dining 
room at meals, as the McMannis servants 
were capable of serving the McMannis 
guests, but Heccles had never allowed him- 
self to be influenced by any consideration 
except his own inherent knowledge of how 
things ought to be done. ‘‘Heccles bowled 
for Crumbelly in his youth. He’d have me 
shot at daybreak for saying it wasn’t the 
best game in the world. I had rather hoped, 
Mrs. Mac, that you’d go with me.” 
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“T’ve promised to go to that exhibition 
of Italian primitives,’ answered his host- 
ess. “I think you’d enjoy them, Tac. 
There’s a Piero della Francesca, very like 
that one at Coney House.” 

The duke was shaking his head. 

“IT can see plenty of primitives at home,” 
he said, “but this is the only chance I may 
ever have of seeing the World Series.” 

He bent across the table and looked at 
Jacqueline. 

“Would you care to come with me?”’ he 
said. 

“‘T1’d adore to,” said Jacqueline. She felt 
sure her stepmother would refuse to let her 
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have sailed in 1497. In the course of struc- 
tural alterations in 1847, the coffin of the 
admiral was uncovered and the face was 
disclosed unaltered by time for an instant 
before it crumbled to dust. From the 
tower in which Chatterton pretended to 
discover the Rowleian manuscripts may be 
seen a part of Clifton Suspension Bridge, 
which beautifully spans the Avon River 
more than 200 feet below. Would-be sui- 
cides, for a short period while I was in 
Bristol, came there in sufficient numbers to 
require the presence of watchers. A girl, 
disappointed in love, jumped over. Bal- 
looned by her skirts, she floated almost un- 
injured into the soft mud below, to receive 
thirteen offers of marriage while in hos- 
pital. 

Donovan, the Brooklyn Bridge jumper, 
ingenuously sought the consul’s aid. 

“‘Can’t you square the cops?”’ he asked. 
“There’s no money in jumping over unless 
there’s a crowd, and then the cops stop 
me.” 

“Why don’t you go to work?” I asked. 

“Look at this,’ he said, pointing to 
heavy eyebrows meeting in the middle. 
‘Would you give me a job with that?” 

“‘T might if I needed a very strong man.” 

‘“Well, you’re the only one in the world 
who would. They look at my eyebrows and 
say I’m a villain, and won’t have me.” 

In the modern jargon, Donovan had had 
since childhood an inferiority complex on 
his abnormal brows and so had adopted the 
profession of bridge jumping. 


Attic Treasure Trove 


Among the intricate problems of munic- 
ipal diplomacy, if I may use so _ high- 
sounding a phrase for exchange of speech 
and letters with mayors and officials, was 
Senator Hoar’s chest. The distinguished son 
of Massachusetts was descended from one 
who had been sheriff of Gloucester in the 
year 1450. 

This sheriff, as proved by records sub- 
mitted by the senator, had presented some- 
thing—I forget what—to the neighboring 
city of Bristol and the gift had been sent in 
an iron-bound oak chest. Was that chest 
still in existence? The senator’s letter was 
put before the city treasurer, guardian of 
the city’s interesting and historia regalia 
and antiquities. 

“‘There are several chests in the attic,” 
he said, picking up a bundle of large keys. 
As we ascended the stairs of the Council 
House, he paused and said impressively, 
“Tf we find it, do you pledge yourself on 
your honor not to ask for it?”’ 

“T can make no promises which may 
prove embarrassing,’’ I answered firmly. 

“Then let us go to lunch instead,” was 
the courteous but decisive evasion. 

A few weeks later, in the museum, I 
stumbled on a newly introduced iron-bound 
oak chest, to which was affixed a card giv- 
ing its history. I sought an interview with 
the treasurer and delicately probed for his 
evidence of authenticity. An expert on old 
oak, I learned, had pronounced the chest 
as undoubtedly of the fifteenth century. 
No record disclosed another chest as or- 
dered or arrived during that period. Could 
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go. She would say, ‘‘I’m afraid schoolgirls 
have no time ”’ The process of hating 
her stepmother was cut short by the dis- 
covery that Mrs. McMannis was answering, 
“I’m sure Jacqueline and Miss Salisbury 
would enjoy going. It’s such a lovely day 
to be out.” 

Just for a second Jacqueline and the 
duke looked at each other. He had not 
mentioned taking Miss Salisbury. 

“Oh, yes, indeed. Baseball—how amus- 
ing!’”’ said Miss Salisbury. 

“We must look sharp,” said the duke. 
“The game’s called at two. Where is the 
Polo Grounds, Heccles? Did you find out?” 


(Continued from Page 48) 


I admitted that with the evidence at my 
disposal I could not. 

“Tt is the Hoar chest,” the treasurer pro- 
nounced with finality. 

The facts were placed before the senator. 
His reply was a passionate plea for the chest 
and he offered in exchange a sheaf of an- 
cient deeds, documents and monuments re- 
lating to Bristol. I showed the letter to the 
treasurer and received in answer an invita- 
tion to dinner with the mayor. It was, of 
course, the usual mollifying and delightful 
meal and at its end the mayor said in effect: 
“We wish to find a modus vivendi. We wish 
to find a formula which will satisfy your 
distinguished fellow countryman and pre- 
vent our having to give a consul a direct 
negative.” 

“There is an easy solution, your wor- 
ship,’ I answered. “I will report to the 
senator that there exists no proof at all that 
it is the Hoar chest.” 

“That,” answered the treasurer, “‘would 
be to cast doubt on a valued relic in the 
archives of the ancient city and would not 
be acceptable to us.” 

A silence as we ate Madresfield Court 
grapes, a wonderful cross between Black 
Hamburgs and muscats of Alexandria, and 
sipped Bristol Cream, a golden tuscious 
sherry. Then His Worship tentatively: 
‘How if you report that Bristol is so tena- 
cious of its memorials of antiquity that you 
thought the moment inopportune for pre- 
senting the request?’’ 

After due deliberation, I said that the 
Senate, in confirming the President’s nom- 
inees, was part of the appointing power, 
that Senator Hoar was a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, that a re- 
quest from him must be regarded by me as 
a command, and that with great regret I 
must press the matter to a conclusion. This 
firm attitude was disconcerting to His Wor- 
ship, who offered me a perfectly matured 
Carolina cigar and himself struck the match 
in order to gain time for reflection. It was 
soon apparent, however, that further con- 
ference would not be productive of results, 
and negotiations lapsed not to be resumed. 


An International Matter 


I may not claim after long years that the 
above recital is precisely accurate, but it is 
substantially true, and is as near to the 
facts as are many reports on far more im- 
portant matters. This was not my only 
failure in diplomacy. I owned a rare Rus- 
sian collie which had jumped on a sailing 
vessel as the lines were being cast off the 
banks of the Neva. This dog, proudly 
paraded before the judges at bench shows 
by Arthur Napoleon French, my lemon- 
colored valet, made so striking a display 
that he usually won some special prize, 
though he did not conform in technical 
points to the collie ideal. The dog was thus 
forced on the notice of the authorities; a 
courteous messenger from the police called 
and intimated that no record appeared of 
the issuance of a dog license. 

To this messenger I made an equally 
courteous fesponse to the effect that the 
dog was a foreigner and its owner a consul, 
and that international comity should pre- 
clude the exaction of a tax. The result was 
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servitude in this sunless England, where all 
is so cold and stiff, where consuls have not 
the treatment that my country gives to 
British consuls, and where the awful Sun- 
day kills the joy of the heart.” 

Never before, I think, have the frank 
views of enough consuls been collected from 
which to induce the general statement that 
these itinerant officials desire least, for geo- 
graphic and economic reasons, service in 
the United States; and are almost equally 
averse, for reasons of climate, incompati- 
bility of temperament and nonsympathetic 
treatment, to service in Great Britain. 

The most gorgeous ceremonial which I 
ever witnessed was the investiture of the 
Prince of Wales at Carnarvon Castle in 
1911. The Prince was born Duke of Corn- 
wall, but by unbroken precedent must be 
created Prince of Wales. The investiture 
had never before been effected in the prin- 
cipality, but Mr. Lloyd George at that time 
was not only Chancellor of the Exchequer 
but constable of Carnarvon Castle, a com- 
plimentary honor; and in great part 
through his influence, it was decided to rec- 
ognize the growing spirit of Welsh nation- 
ality by an elaborate ceremony. The castle, 
the largest, the best preserved and the most 
magnificent example of a medieval castle 
in Great Britain, was begun in 1283 by 
Edward I, and it was there that his son, the 
first prince, was born in the succeeding 
year; but the Black Prince was the first 
heir to the throne to be invested. 


Medieval Pageantry 


A courtyard of the castle had been ar- 
ranged as an amphitheater and tiers of 
seats rose to the crenelated unroofed walls. 
Thousands looked down on the king and 
queen, sitting crowned and in state on a 
dais. To Their Majesties was conducted the 
attractive stripling ‘‘dressed in his surcoat 
and bareheaded.”’ Portcullis Pursuivant, 
Rouge Dragon Pursuivant, Chester Herald 
and Garter King-of-Arms delivered the let- 
ters patent to the Lord Great Chamberlain, 
who presented them to His Majesty, who 
thereupon handed them to Mr. Winston 
Churchill, Home Secretary. Lord Mostyn, 
“bearing the mantle,” the Earl of Powys 
carrying “upon a cushion a sword,” the 
Marquess of Anglesey, a coronet, and the 
Duke of Beaufort, a golden rod, gathered 
round the prince as he made “three sep- 
arate obeisances’’ and knelt on a cushion 
before the king. Mr. Churchill read the let- 
ters patent, the prince was invested with 
the ‘‘ensigns of honor’’ borne by the four 
peers, and did homage in these words: 

“‘T, Edward, Prince of Wales, do become 
your liege man of life and limb, and of 
earthly worship and faith and truth I will 
bear unto you to live and die against all 
manner of folks.”’ 

The king then ‘‘raised his son from the 
kneeling posture and in the sight of all 
saluted him upon either cheek.” 

The ceremony was over. On the return 
journey of twelve hours to South Wales, I 
found that there recurred to memory not 
what I had seen but what I had heard. The 
haunting melody of the Welsh mass singing 
outside the walls had made its usual pro- 
found impression on the unaccustomed 
listener. 

The ordered splendor of royal pageantry 
makes no strong appeal to the tumultuous, 
gregarious Welsh. Their pleasure is found 
in their gatherings for competitions in the 
arts of music and verse making. Geniuses 
are as rare in Wales as elsewhere, and if ar- 
tistic perfection be not found among the 
competitors at these eisteddfodau, there is 
lots of fun among the crowd. It is inter- 
esting to see a throng listen with critical 
appreciation to the making of a pennill. 
This quatrain of four lines, with its recur- 
ring assonances and alliterations, is not so 
easy in Welsh and is almost impossible in 
English, in which unbending tongue I have 
come across but two passable pennillion. As 
with their close kinsfolk, the inhabitants of 
Brittany, the Welsh pay unbounded hom- 
age to death. On a wild hilltop of Wales I 
once met a procession of 2000 men, every 
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man in the dead black clothes which are the 
Sunday dress of the miner, every man with 
a stiff black hat, and beneath every hat 
the dead-white face of him who works be- 
neath the earth’s surface They were going 
to the funeral of an extremely popular 
saloonkeeper and they marched in ordered 
silence like a procession of black-shrouded 
ghosts. 

A friend who “had a little Welsh,” 
caught in a storm, was accorded kindly 
shelter in a lonely cottage. Mother and 
daughter went on with their household 
duties, the daughter happily humming a 
plaintive air. My friend saw mother and 
daughter suddenly exchange glances as they 
stood listening. He heard the sound of slow 
marching feet. The mother pointed a shak- 
ing finger toward the door, but the girl 
stood still, waving her hands. 

“Go; is the head covered?”’ the woman 
cried. The daughter went, shaking, and 
looked out. 

“The head is covered,’” she whispered. 

The mother uttered one shriek and then 
swiftly cleared the table, whereon a mo- 
ment later was laid the litter containing the 
body of her husband. Such is the shadow 
under which miners and their families live. 

During all the years when I was consul 
at Cardiff, I never used a Welsh sentence in 
public except on one occasion. That sen- 
tence contained but three words, but its 
effect was electric. No utterance of mine 
before or since was received with such ac- 
claim. It was wartime, and British and 
American army and navy officers were pres- 
ent in uniform at the luncheon. 

I rose and glanced about and asked, “‘A 
oes heddwch?’’ Every Welshman was on 
his feet and everyone shouted his own an- 
swer. I had borrowed the opening words 
of the Gorsedd, the ceremonial gathering of 
the bards, and they mean, ‘Is there 
peace?”’ 

This is a chapter of superlatives. It be- 
gins with a reference to the most brilliant 
ceremony I ever witnessed, drops to a refer- 
ence to the three most appreciated words 
I ever uttered, and now lifts again to the 
most interesting survival of ancient cus- 
toms in which I ever participated. The 
accuracy of modern measurements has ren- 
dered obsolete the beating of the bounds; 
but in the last year of the last century, 
Bristol elected to revive for once the old 
practice with modifications. 


An Ancient Ceremony 


There was preliminary discussion whether 
a boy should be soundly beaten at every 
landmark, that through life he should re- 
member a spot so painfully impressed on 
body and mind; or whether, as recorded in 
some ancient records, he should receive a 
plum bun so luscious that he should recall 
always a spot hallowed by associations so 
pleasant; but of volunteers for the whip- 
ping there were none, and for the cake too 
many. Hence the ceremony was shorn of 
tears and indigestion. 

It was a jolly lark, lasting through sev- 
eral days. Aldermen, town councilors, offi- 
cials, all perambulated the city boundaries; 
and these city lines led into strange places, 
back yards, slums. Astonished people who 
did not read newspapers saw a lot of well- 
dressed and apparently sane adults playing 
follow my leader round their premises and 
sometimes through their houses. I saw a 
crumbling wall fall prostrate beneath the 
weight of a portly alderman, and an agile 
councilor jump clean through the roof of a 
shed. These were the only casualties in a 
devious and arduous journey of nearly ten 
miles. There were days on the water, too, 
for certain islands in the Bristol Channel 
had by charter in ancient days been in- 
cluded within the borders of the city and 
county of Bristol. 

That the perambulation of boundaries is 
more than a useless survival was proved by 
an interesting law case in the city of 
Gloucester. In that ancient cathedral city, 
the custom of borough-English still lives. 
By this custom, in certain localities, the 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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Where its cool 
er 


“' Across the 
Golden Gate, 
San Francisco 


AN FRANCISCO, where the average sum- 

mer temperature is 59°, is America’s coolest 
summer city. Here you get the greatest value 
for your vacation money, and the free booklet 
just issued by Cartrornians Inc., “California 
Wonder Tours,” tells you how to do it. 


These tours include Lake Tahoe, the land of 
Mark Twain’s “Jumping Frog” and Bret 
Harte’s “Luck of Roaring Camp,” the Giant 
Redwood Forests, Yosemite and California’s 
three other national parks, the Spanish Mis- 
sions, including Mission Dolores in San Fran- 
cisco, Carmel Mission, Mission San Jose and 
others, all easily reached by motor car or train 
from San Francisco, your logical starting point. 
San Francisco, itself,is wortha whole summer’s 


vacation—with its quaint Chinatown, the Golden 
Gate, its picturesque waterfront where gather men of 
every nation and ships of every port, 
and where stately liners arrive from 
and depart for Hawaii and the Orient. 


Low round trip summer fares. 
Send coupon now for this interesting 
free booklet whether you are coming 
to California this summer or later. 
Address Cauirornians Iwe., San 
Francisco, California. 


Californians Inc. 


Headquarters, San Francisco 
140 Montgomery St., Room 508B 
Please send me the booklet 

“California Wonder Tours”’ 


Name es = 


St. & Address 
KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR pee 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for », 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
American Farm Machine Co. VO; 
2590 Uni. Av. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. Sg 
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A BOY with a Head 
And a Pair of Hands 


And a desire for more than he has! 


N every neighborhood 

in the U.S. A., we need 

a boy salesman for The 

y Post. Any live fellow can 

; “get the job” (it takes 

only a short time on Thurs- 

days). Once it’s landed, 
we help him to sell! 


MONEY 


What does this boy’s job YX“ 

pay you? Cash commis- (3% 
sions every week for each 
copy—and prizes besides! 


PRIZES 


In your new job, take 
your choice of 200 boy’s 
prizes; we'll send them to 
you without cost. 

Want the job? Then tell us 
you're starting; TODAY 
mail the coupon 
below! 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Sales Division 

624 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I’m “onthejob.” Help me earn money and prizes. 


My Name 


Street 


City 
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WHATEVER YOU BUI 
YOU NEED WALWORTE 


Mee first idea of a building was something which would serve 
as a shelter to protect him from the elements. He put up four 
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walls and a roof that kept out the rain and the wind. But when he | 
wanted to make the house comfortable he had to bring the elements | 
indoors again to work for him. . i 

First he let in Fire and kept it off in the corner to cook and give ' 
him light and heat after a fashion. And then, as he found the means to i 


tame them, he made use of all the others. 
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NE by one, water, air, steam, gas and oil on piping installations in every engin 
have been harnessed and put to work to _ For eighty years Walworth has pioneevd 
make “indoors” more livable for man. Water, led in the manufacture of the equipmet v 
to drink and wash in, brought health and has made this development possible. |— 
cleanliness into his home. Steam brought him AN Che you have anything to bud, 
heat. Gas furnished a better kind of light can make sure of the efficiency, on 
and a quicker way of cooking. But these and safety of all the necessary installaon 
elemental forces had to have pipes to carry specifying Walworth for the valves anditt 
them, fittings to lead them around corners, and Walworth products are designed, mile 
faucets and valves to keep them under safe tested to meet one standard of quéty 
control and ready to do his bidding when he every use of modern engineering. Ac 
needed them. architect, contractor or engineer abou | 


The first valves, fittings and installations for the Walworth’s sales units and distribute ¢ 
plumbing and heating of American homes were €Vety corner of this country and the ¥ 
made by Walworth, Today, you take these com- | world toserve you and the builders you! 


forts and conveniences for granted in every WALWORTH MANUFACTURING 

home, in every modern building, and whenever BOSTON, MASS: 
: A Plants at Boston and Kewanee, Ill. | 

you travel by rail or water. Power itself depends Sales Units and Distributors in Principal Cities of a 
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>» AND TOOLS 
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Other recurring dinners of merit were 
those of the Society of Merchant Venturers. 
This medieval guild, founded in 1551, out- 
lived its original purpose of fostering com- 
merce and shipping; but it justifies its 
existence by a wise beneficence and spends 
most of its considerable revenues on a tech- 
nical school which has achieved national 
reputation. Admission to the Venturers is 
by apprenticeship, and sons of the im- 
portant and well-to-do are indentured as 
seriously as though they really meant to 
navigate schooners through uncharted seas. 

This adherence to outlived practice was 
best illustrated for me in an insurance 
policy issued in the 1870’s to an elderly 
maiden lady, which contained a stipulation 
that she should not fight a duel. It is prob- 
able that Christopher Columbus, when he 
stopped at Bristol on his Iceland voyage, 
met fathers of founders of the Merchant 
Venturers and that he discussed with John 
Cabot, his fellow townsman of Genoa by 
birth and born about the same time, the 
current rumors of a land to the west. The 
Merchant Venturers’ cellars are well 
stocked. Madeira of 1820 may come with 
the turtle soup and octogenarian sherry 
may arrive with dessert. 

It was at one of these dinners that a fel- 
low guest asked me in surprise, “‘ What? 
Has golf reached your side yet?” 


A Bad Break 


In this chapter of superlatives it is 
proper to record the most freezing recep- 
tion which I ever heard given to an after- 
dinner speech. It was the jubilee of Queen 
Victoria’s coronation, 1887, and loyal affec- 
tion rose to reverence. In those days every 
woman wore a corset like a coat of mail, 
bulging at top and bottom and pinched at 
the waist. Corset making was an important 
Bristol industry, and the president of the 
chamber of commerce that year was a most 
popular citizen who manufactured these 
indispensable things and shipped them all 
over the world, with the exception perhaps 


of Fiji and Tahiti. A fellow manufacturer . 


from the States was accorded hospitable 
welcome and given a dinner. Responding 
to his health, the guest of the evening ex- 
tolled the merits of his wares with humor 
and vivacity. Arrived at his peroration, he 
brought his fist down on the table with an 
impressive thump. 

““Gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘“‘before I leave 
this country I’m going to get one of my 
corsets on the queen.”’ 

Dead silence! Up springs the tactful host. 

“We have enjoyed the speech of our 
friend from across the water,’’ he said. ‘“‘It 
contained one allusion quite proper for him 
to have made in his country about the 
sovereign of another nation, but we in Eng- 
land know nothing of what is beneath the 
imperial robe of her majesty except that 
a great heart beats there.”’ 

Tumultuous applause! 
restored! 

Speaking of speakers, the most lucid ex- 
positor of political ideas, I thought, was 
Joseph Chamberlain. In his earlier days 
he was reckless with his promises, and his 
telling phrases were often quoted in the 
vain hope of embarrassing an imperturb- 
able man. I remember the rattle of the 
saber in Berlin when he incidentally re- 
marked that he who sups with Germany 
needs a long spoon. 

When he came to Bristol once, a tobac- 
conist of national reputation said to me, 
“He is the best customer our firm ever had 
except Colonel Ward, American consul here 
when your Civil War broke out.” 

This Colonel Ward was the father of 
Miss Genevieve Ward, who won interna- 
tional reputation first as a singer and then 
as an actress. A previous generation will 
recall Forget-Me-Not, in which she toured 
the States for years. She died last year in 
London, aged more than eighty, the hon- 
ored doyen of the theater. 

Lord Rosebery was the most polished and 
delightful speaker on noncontentious or 
ceremonial occasions. When he unveiled a 
statue he invested the marble with life and 
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MANY mothers have the erro- 
neous impression that the first 
teeth. are not important. Yet to 
insure good second teeth, and 
their normal growth, it is of the 
utmost importance to guard 
against Acid Decay at The Danger 
Line, where gums meet teeth. 


At The Danger Line—in all the 
tiny V-shaped crevices around 
the teeth at the gum margin— 
food particles gather and ferment, 
forming acids which cause decay 
and which may lead to infections. 
Such decay often results in condi- 
tions which seriously retard a 
child’s general physical and men- 
tal development. 


There is one absolutely safe, 
dependable way to protect your 
children’s teeth and gums from 
acids at The Danger Line and 
elsewhere. It is the use of 
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This is the day of prevention. Danger is marked wherever it exists 
and measures of safety adopted. To prevent decay and disease, to safe- 
guard health—even life itself—dental authorities have pointed out The 
Danger Line on our teeth, which demands our constant care and attention. 


Squibb’s Dental Cream, made 
with Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. 
For dental authorities agree 
that Milk of Magnesia is the 
one best product for neutraliz- 
ing acids which attack the teeth 
and gums. 


Squibb’s Dental Cream, being 
made with Squibb’s Milk of 


_Magnesia—pleasantly flavored— 


is safe for the youngest child, 
even if swallowed. It cleans thor- 
oughly, strengthens the gums, al- 
lays sensitiveness and protects for 
hours after use. 


Buy a tube or two today at 
your druggist’s. 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 


Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical 
Profession since 1858 
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Sound second teeth depend on 
proper care of first teeth at 
THE DANGER LINE 


SQUIBB’S MILK OF MAGNESIA — 
The Standard of Quality—from which 
Squibb’s Dental Cream is made—is 
recommended by physicians every- 
It may be purchased in large 
and small bottles from your druggist. 
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added new graces to the character of the 
subject. His address at Bristol on Edmund 
Burke resurrected for me the local contem- 
porary view of its great representative in 
Parliament. 

A man old enough to have imbibed in 
youth the prejudice of a previous genera- 
tion said to me, “Burke was not a good 
member for Bristol. While he talked his 
‘highfalutin’ about everything on earth, he 
forgot his constituency and never did any- 
thing for it.” 

Mr. Asquith’s speeches, set side by side 
with those of Daniel Webster, are of strik- 
ing similarity—the same solid structure, the 
same inevitable progressions from fact to 
fact and from conclusion to conclusion, and 
the same rejection of adornment unless in- 
evitably right. Mr. Asquith used to come 
a-courting into my district. Once when I 
was eating bread and cheese in a little inn 
near Easton Grey, I heard through the 
open taproom door a conversation between 
liveried grooms. 

““She makes him talk as fast as she can,” 
said one. 

“°Tain’t possible,’ 
answer amid laughter. 

I should not quote this if the lively chat~ 
ter of Miss Margot Tennant were not an 
open chapter of history. 

Oratory has lost its sway, but Mr. Lloyd 
George could move emotions as no other 
speaker in my time. In his most passionate 
moments it was not apparent that one part 
of his brain was guiding the flood. , He 
seemed to have lost himself, but he never 
did. Not so with Mr. Towen Jones, a 
Welsh minister elected to Parliament, who 
habitually uttered 200 words to the minute. 
The Reverend Towen is in this superlative 
chapter for the reason that he was the 
fastest speaker in the world. 

Owing to the conditions under which it 
was delivered, the speech of my forty years 
in Europe which most astonished an audi- 
ence was that delivered by Mr. Roosevelt 
at the London Guildhall in 1910. With up- 
lifted monitory finger, Mr. Roosevelt, fresh 
from Africa, told the assembled wealth and 
power of London how to govern Egypt. 
Statesmen on the platform sat motionless, 
but millionaires and financiers in the audi- 
ence glanced at one another. 

A shipping magnate in front of me mut- 
tered to his friend, “‘Teachin’ his grand- 
mother to suck eggs.”’ 

When the world knew the next day that 
Sir Edward Grey had walked the New 
Forest with Roosevelt and had heard and 
approved, the extraordinary influence of 
that austere statesman did much to allay a 
resentment which was never expressed in 
print. The resentment was neither strong 
nor permanent, and it mellowed into ad- 
miration for an audacity which refused to 
talk platitudes on receiving in a gold casket 
the freedom of the City of London—an 
occasion consecrated by long precedent to 
pleasing and innocuous oratory. 


, 


was the incredulous 


T. R. Surrounded by Monarchs 


All European monarchs were gathered at 
that time for the funeral of Kind Edward. 
On the night of a banquet at Buckingham 
Palace my arm was seized in Trafalgar 
Square by an English newspaperman on 
his way to Fleet Street. Without uttering 
a word, he guided me to the statue of 
Charles I. He took off his hat and made a 
sweeping bow. 

“How about it, O champion of the 
divine right of kings?”’ he said. ‘Tonight 
have I seen five monarchs conduct Mr. 
Roosevelt to his car.” 

The most striking coincidence of my life 
was the result of a summons to a small 
isolated village of Somersetshire most diffi- 
cult of access in days before autos came. I 
was led up the steep stairs of a small cot- 
tage there to place official seals on a coffin 
that contained the remains of an American 
citizen. In the dead face I recognized that 
of a San Francisco friend—a shipping man 
whose firm was known from Alaska to Cape 
Horn and who was greatly respected for his 

ability and sterling character. He had 
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originally come, it appeared, from this little 
village, to which he returned frequently in 
his prosperous days as a generous bene- 
factor. 

The most musical man I ever met was a 
member of a torpedoed crew. These sailors, 
after suffering great hardships, had been 
picked up and taken into a French port, 
whence they were sent on to me at Cardiff, 
in Wales. They arrived at six o’clock on a 
Saturday night with nothing in any hand 
except a euphonium. A seaman carried this 
large brass instrument as a mother would 
carry a babe. 

“Was that saved?” I asked the mate. 

“The only thing saved,’’ was the answer. 
“He flung it on the life raft before any of 
us got on it.” 

“Did he play it on the raft?”’ 

“We couldn’t stop him til) his lips 
swelled with thirst.” 

I turned to this ragged instrumentalist, 
who, like all the rest, had not changed his 
clothes for days. 

“Will you play now?’’ J asked. 

He came inside the counter, and while I 
was giving the men money to get them over 
Sunday, the room rang with the cheerful 
notes of A Life on the Ocean Wave. 

It is possible to be musical without 
knowledge of the significance of tunes. An 
Oriental Portuguese from Goa, torpedoed 
off the coast of Spain, clung tor four days 
and nights to a spar, was then rescued, and 
the rescuing vessel was immediately tor- 
pedoed. The man ultimately got to Co- 
runna, whence he was shipped back to me. 


Why the Captain Winged Him 


“Where did you get that?’ I asked, 
pointing to a healed wound in his hand. In 
his broken English he replied that he had 
been shot by the captain of the submarine. 
“But it could not have healed already.” 

He referred, it seemed, to an incident of 
the year before. Swimming in the North 
Sea after his vessel had been sunk he was 
asked from the deck of the German sub- 
marine if he could cook. He answered that 
he was the cook, and was hauled aboard, 
where he remained three months. The cap- 
tain, hearing him sing, summoned him daily 
to the tiny cabin, enjoyed his solos; but 
one night whipped out a pistol and shot 
him through the hand. 

“What were you singing?” 

“T no know the name—some French 
song.” 

Se Sin eet thas 

He hummed the Marseillaise. 

Some dull curiosity was stirred within 
him by my inquiries. With great difficulty 
he made me understand that he had always 
been puzzled about that shot in his hand. 
He had pleased by his cooking, by his sing- 
ing; why pop at him? He knew there was 
a war, but who was fighting whom and why, 
I could not get over to him; nor could he 
understand why the warbling of the French 
national air should have vexed the German 
officer. He had but one desire—to get back 
to peaceful Goa, where he could sleep all 
night in his berth and not be wakened by 
loud noises and find himself floating in the 
water. 

The most joyfully confident youth of my 
war acquaintance was a young American 
seaman buoyantly hopeful of achieving a 
record for involuntary immersions. When 
he was brought in after his first torpedoing 
he had had enough, he said; but solid food 
and warm clothes encouraged him to 
prompt acceptance of a seaman’s berth. 
Of his second and third shipwrecks I knew 
only by his papers, which he now carried in 
an oilskin bag about his neck. On his 
fourth, fifth and sixth rescues he was 
brought to Cardiff, and each time he re- 
shipped immediately. 

“Am I champion, consul?’’ he asked 
eagerly; “‘six times torpedoed and never a 
scratch. Can’t you give me a certificate 
that I hold the record?” 

“We are too busy,” I answered, ‘‘to do 
anything we don’t have to do. But if you 
wil] write out the names of ships, dates of 
attacks, and so on, I will attest it.” 
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He subsequently presented a misspelled 
and jumbled document, to which I was 
proud to affix a large red consular seal. I 
saw many weird official papers during the 
war, but that young seaman proudly car- 
ried away the most illiterate credentials 
probably ever issued. I do not know his 
ultimate fate, nor do I care what subse- 
quent inspectors of that document thought 
of my grammar. 

The most callous-sounding comment in 
my experience is recited in this telephone 
talk: 

“Ts that the American consulate? We 
are Smith’s, tailors. We have two suits of 
clothes ready for Captain Brown, of the 
Hermione’’—let us call it—‘‘to try on.” 

“The vessel was torpedoed off the Lizard 
two weeks ago and all hands lost.” 

“Ah, well, he was stock size. I dessay we 
can get them off our hands. Good-by.” 

I do not think that tailor was unusually 
heartless. Numb to recurrent tragedies, 
overworked, because all his able-bodied 
men had been drafted, he was like every-. 
body else, except that he lacked the tact to 
utter one hasty sentence of regret for the 
tragedy. 

The most battered human being who ever 
reported to the consulate was Robert Fer- 
guson, second mate of the American tug 
Vigilant. This little vessel of 200 tons, in 
1917 encountered such wild weather in 
crossing the Atlantic as to send finally, 
when 1000 miles from Queenstown, a call 
for help. A steamship, responding, took off 
all the crew but three, who refused to leave. 
These three, after a fifty hours’ watch with- 
out food, got the vessel to port, and they 
were certainly allin. Rest, deserved praise 
and handsome salvage payments speedily 
restored them. Ferguson made a novel use 
of his money. He wrote from San Fran- 
cisco: 

““T have financed a two-reel film of the 
Vigilant adventure. I’ve got the mayor and 
prominent people figuring in it, also the 
court scene, taken in San Francisco city 


hall with a very popular judge. I’ve got 
‘you in it.” 
He sent some of the pictures. Screen 


art and make-up could not equal reality; 
Ferguson in the picture could not look the 
wild-eyed haggard man who crept ashore 
from the little tug. But the consul in the 
picture—he surpassed in impressive dignity 
any official ever commissioned. 


Lily:Fingered Mariners 


The eight most remarkable hands—I do 
not refer to hands at bridge or poker— 
which I ever saw belonged to four tanned 
and hardened men of the sea. Their brawny 
arms ended in lily fingers and the backs and 
palms of the muscular hands were covered 
by delicate baby skin white as milk, be- 
neath which broad blue veins showed in 
startling contrast. A torpedo had burst a 
steampipe and these men had been picked 
up unconscious on the Cornwall coast with 
skinless hands. Surgical treatment soon 
gave them new coverings, but as yet they 
were oddly helpless. They could do noth- 
ing until Nature’s gloves had been hardened 
-by time; so each of these veterans, in glow- 
ing health, went about with a nurse, ‘“‘to 
cut my meat and pay my carfare,”’ as one 
said. 

I have seen bodies from the Lusitania, 
dressed in silks, with ropes of pearls round 
the neck and diamonds on the fingers. I 
was at Senghenydd after the great explosion 
of that fiery mine. I have seen wrecked and 
mangled bodies, but I think the most 
appalling sight I have ever seen was the 
wreck of a mind. A man known the world 
over, a brilliant intellect; and he came to 
a club one night, and I thought, as I 
watched him laughing and talking, that 
there could be nothing in the vague rumors. 
In due time he rose to speak, an engaging 
figure, bright-eyed, easy, pleased. His lips 
moved, the tamiliar gestures were made, 
his body swayed—but no words came. Shy 
men, receiving unaccustomed honors, have 
been in similar case. James Payn in his 
recollections gives an instance; but shyness 
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(Continued from Page 31) 


In the West Coast Studios, Manager 
Plank dictated a plain memorandum, stat- 
ing that because of unforeseen delays and 
high overhead, all members of the George 
Finch unit would be paid off until further 
notice. The order included all except Di- 
rector Finch, who had a contract. 

“Does this mean I’m fired?”’ Joe Bell 
asked, waving the pink slip at his immediate 
boss. 

“Of course not,’’ smiled Finch cheerily. 
“The minute they get our story ready, 
everybody goes back on pay.” 

“How long?”’ 

“Oh, a week or two; maybe three.” 

Joe took his bad news down the line and 
found Nellie combing a red wig. 

“T’m laid off,” he said. ‘‘I sort of ex- 
pected this.” 

Nellie’s eyes sparkled angrily. 

“The pigs!’ she said. 

“Well, they can’t get started on our next 
story. Where would we be now if we were 
married?” 

“Out of the movies, maybe, and better 
off. Are they going to take you back?” 

“Sure. The minute Finch gets his script.” 

New days joined those that have crept 
into the jaws of eternity, and between them 
Mr. Wanderwell and Miss Hansen tossed 
the situations upon which The Great 
Amendment would presently arise to as- 
tound andentertain the world. The novelist 
moved the action to Red Butte, Arizona, 
where there is more truly red blood per 
voter than anywhere else in America and a 
man is a man virtually twenty-four hours 
a day. 

In order to catch the exact spirit and do 
the job right, Wanderwell called for his 
secretary and the two of them left New 
York, occupying a compartment and a half, 
and later on he devised brisk and exciting 
incidents in Red Butte itself. Miss Hansen 
joined him there for conference and put up 
at the Grand Cafion Hotel, where a per- 
son can work steadily upon a scenario and 
be free from interruptions, except for the 
noise of occasional pistol shots, as one red- 
blooded resident talked things over with 
another. 

The Wanderwell version of the great epic 
was never completely finished, owing to a 
telegram from the Smits Film Company, 
recalling novelist and scenarist. It read: 

“Have changed plans on Great Amend- 
ment. Return immediately and drop every- 
thing. Smits.” 

This telegram was inspired and brought 
about exclusively by Miss Jessie Monkton, 
stenographer, adviser and private secretary 
to Mortimer Smits. She had stringy hair 
and toed in when she walked, but within 
her soul burned the fires of romance. 

“T know who ought to do your Prohibi- 
tion picture, Mr. Smits,’”’ she said on a 
rainy Monday morning in New York. 

“Who?” Smits asked, his manner dis- 
tinctly gloomy. 

He had been going over things with 
Campbell, from whom he had learned that 
Wanderwell and Hansen were struggling 
with the hero, who had gone somewhere, 
consumed a glass or two of prewar beer and 
dropped clear off the social map. 

“Who?” he repeated, with a trace of 
bitterness. 

“Martha McCoy,” replied his secretary. 
“The love expert.” 

Mr. Smits arose instantly, pounded his 
desk once with his fist and called for the 
general manager. 

“Jessie,” he said, ‘“‘you are absolutely 
right. Why didn’t I think of her before?”’ 

“Mrs. McCoy writes the best love stories 
anywhere,” said Jessie. 

“True,” said the president. ‘‘Where is 
Mrs. McCoy?” 

Jessie said that she didn’t know, but the 
reliable Campbell located the novelist in a 
modest nine-room suite on Park Avenue. 

Mr. Smits called in person, and remained 
standing upon a large, indefinite animal rug 
before the fireplace until the love expert 


Tide BEST MINDS 


swept into the room, dressed in an old 
Greek costume adorned with beads. 

“Whom have I the honor of addressing?’’ 
she asked, and Smits told her, holding his 
hat at right angles. He added that he de- 
sired immediately a knock-out love story 
for the Smits Film Company, whieh would 
intertwine perfectly with the important 
subject of Prohibition and result in an epic 
photoplay. 

“T shall be glad to undertake the com- 
mission,’ the lady said, smiling slightly. 
“Let us now discuss terms.” 

Terms were discussed and the love pro- 
ponent was promised an immediate voucher, 
to be followed by other vouchers as the tale 
unfolded. 

“Excellent,”’ she said. ‘And I shall re- 
quire no help from these persons you call 
scenarists. I shall produce a story for you 
equally as good as my recent Soiled Souls, 
and perhaps better.”’ 

“Fine!”’ said the delighted Smits. 

He taxied back to his office and dictated 
telegrams to Hollywood, notifying depart- 
ment heads that no mistake would be made 
in denominating the forthcoming picture as 
one of the master dramas of all time. 

“Maybe,” mourned General Manager 
Plank, of the West Coast Studios, reading 
the fresh news, “but if this keeps up, no- 
body will ever make a dime out of this Pro- 
hibition picture, even if it’s the best thing 
ever done.” 

Joe Bell kept in melancholy touch with 
the studio, waiting patiently for good news, 
and Nellie held to her despised job. Of an 
evening they continued to go riding in Joe’s 
battered car. At the conclusion of a long 
drive to the beach, during which their 
future seemed to grow bleaker than ever, 
Joe and Nellie sat in the Timmins kitchen, 
so as not to disturb old man Timmins, who 
was working on the crystal set. 

“Tf Smits would only get Prohibition 
going, we could all go back to work,” he 
said glumly. 

“What’s it about?” Nellie asked. 

“About Prohibition, of course. A fellow 
goes looking for a job to please his girl, be- 
cause so far he’s no good, and just before he 
gets the job he bumps into a saloon, which 
ruins him. The whole thing proves that 
we’re better off than we were.”’ 

““What’s the rest of it?” 

“Search me. That’s all. They’ve had 
that much for months, which is why I’m 
off the pay roll.” 

“Let’s us make up something,’ Nellie 
said. 

“ec Huh,” 
laugh.” 

““We know what they do in the movies,” 
insisted Nellie. 

“Sa-ay! They’ve had a barnyardful of 
book authors plugging on this since last 
year.” 

“We could do it if we tried. You’re 
smarter than any boy I know. I'll go in 
and ask father for his pencil.”’ 

“We haven’t anything else to do,’’ said 
Joe thoughtfully. 

And so, on the Timmins kitchen table, 
using such sheets of paper as came readily 
to hand, Joe and Nellie evolved a tragic tale 
of love and alcohol, starting in the old days 
when a man could buy a glass of light beer 
for the sum of five cents. There was high 
adventure for the hero, who sank to depths 
indescribable before he began his ultimate 
rise, a rise directly caused by the advent of 
Prohibition in America. It contained a 
great many exciting incidents which Joe 
and Nellie had seen in other movies, and 
there was a dramatic scene when the young 
hero overcame his craving for bourbon. 
Four glasses and a bottle were used in this 
scene. 

“That isn’t so bad, now, is it?’’ Nellie 
demanded as the clock struck twelve. 

“T dunno,” said Joe. 

“T think it’s wonderful. You show that 
to George Finch tomorrow and see what he 


Says.” (Continued on Page 173) 


said Joe. ‘‘Don’t make me 
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Schilling Auto-Camp 
THE QUICK AND EASY WAY 

A perfect bed. Frame constructed of pressed steel, 
all ‘parts attached. Only Mattress Fabric with sup- 
porting elements and resting surface woven into one 
complete unit. Not the canvas cot type but a real sag- 
less spring mattress. CAN’T TANGLE OR KINK. 
Waterproof tent. Outfit set up orcollapsed in 3 minutes. 
NO BEDS TO TOTE. NO STAKES TO DRIVE. 
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Saves Fenders and Stops Rattle 
Every Ford needs ARG front and rear fender braces. 
Front brace fastens to steel plate under fenders—stops 


rattles and vibration, braces whole body and improves 
Made of best drop-forge steel. 


appearance of car. 
Easy to put on. Used by Ford owners everywhere. For 
sale by dealers, or send $2.50 for postpaid shipment. 


Rear Fender Braces 
Form solid support between chassis and fenders. 


Price 
Money 


Most efficient braces made. You need them. 
$2.50 a pair by dealers, or by mail postpaid. 
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Dealers: Write For Our Liberal Sales Plan 
Don’t Have This ARG Auxiliary Have this 
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Grandmothers Know what is Goob 


UT of years of experience in preparing meals for their families, grandmothers can speak 
with authority on good cooking and good cookery equipment. They know how much easier 
it is to achieve successful cooking when using a good stove. 


Thousands upon thousands of grandmoth- 
ers know the advantages of Oil Ranges 
equipped with Lorain High Speed Burners. 
They know that the Lorain Burner is easy 
to light, quick to heat, and simple to keep 
clean. They know that Oil Ranges with 
Lorain High Speed Burners are most satis- 
factory when gas is not available. 


No kindling, no priming, no waiting—just 
a clean, hot fire in a hurry. Best of all, the 
Lorain High Speed Oil Burner won’t get 


out of order. The inner combustion tube 
is made of “Vesuvius Metal” which is not 
affected by the destructive action of the 
intense heat. Read the Guarantee. 


Examine one of these stoves at yourdealer’s. 
Notice the excellent materials used and the 
sturdy construction. Notice the tapered 
combustion tubes that prevent “boil overs” 
from reaching the wick. Note the patented 
wick-stop that halts the wick at the correct 


lighting-point which, with the Lorain Burn- 
er, is also the burning- point. Light the 
burner and feel the intensely hot flame 
that strikes the cooking-utensils without 
waste of heat. 


Oil Ranges equipped with Lorain High 
Speed Burners are made in many sizes, 
styles and finishes. If you do not know 
where you can see these stoves demonstrat- 
ed, ask us for the name of the Lorain 
dealer nearest you. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


Sole Manufacturers of Gas Ranges Equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Cooking Appliances 


LORAIN 


HIGH SPEED OIL BURNER .. 


GUARANTEE 


Should the inner combustion ube! th 
Lorain High Speed Oil Burneiun 
out within 10 years from date ¢f 
chase, replacement will be made irl 
free of charge. 
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Many famous makes of Oil Cook ov 
are now equipped with the lai 
High Speed Oil Burner, includii 


QUICK MEAL M 
Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., St. Lou M 


CLARK JEWEL _. tl 
George M. Clark & Co. Div., Chic 


DANGLER oni 
Dangler Stove Co. Div., Clevelanc¥™ 


DIRECT ACTION hi 
National Stove Co. Div., Lorain’! 


NEW PROCESS Si 
New Process Stove Co. Div., | : 
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chairs in Plank’s office and President Smits 
led the conversation. 

“Who got this story together?”’ he in- 
quired. 

“One of our cameramen,” Plank an- 
swered. “‘We wasted a good deal of time 
before we started, but we’re going to havea 
great motion picture.” 

“Weare,” admitted Smits. 
fellow’s name?” 

“Whose name?”’ 

“The cameraman’s?”’ 

“Joe Bell. He’s just a young fellow 
and, by the way, he’s coming to see me at 
three.” 

He looked at his watch. Smits cleared 
his throat. 

“There’s this to remember,” he said 
slowly. ‘We can’t let him hold us up. I’m 
as reasonable as anybody, but the fact is, 
we have spent about a hundred thousand 
on Prohibition, one way and another, before 
a scene was shot.” 

“We'll hear what he says,’’ said Plank. 

“There’s no use wasting money,” the 
president continued. “As it is, we will 
probably be in half a million before the final 
scene is shot.” 

“We won’t let him impose upon us,” 
Plank promised. ‘I’ve handled men too 
long. You leave it to me, Mr. Smits, and if 
this lad tries to sting us I’ll lay him flat.”’ 

There was a knock on the door and the 
six faces within the room settled into a 
general look of sternness and grim determi- 
nation. 

Mr. Bell entered timidly and looked in 
surprise at the seated six. 

“This is Mr. Smits,’’ Plank said, rising. 

Joe murmured incoherently and dropped 
his cap. He coughed twice and rubbed his 
left elbow uneasily. 

“What’s on your mind, Joe?’”’ Plank 
asked, his voice genial and his manner 
friendly. 

Joe wet his lips and remained speechless. 
Mr. Smits had fixed him with a look that 
amounted to a glare, and wherever he 
turned Joe saw nothing but motionless 
hostile faces. 

“Why,” he began—‘‘why—why —— 

‘Speak up, Joe,’”’ Plank said. 

“T didn’t expect a crowd,” Joe said des- 
perately. “I wanted to see Mr. Plank.” 

“You’ll say what you’ve got to say right 
here before all of us. These men are com- 
pany officials.” 

“All right then,’ Joe said desperately. 
“T’m drawing thirty now and have been for 
two years, and I think I ought to get 
thirty-five.” 

Officials glanced wonderingly at one an- 
other. Joe half expected to be ordered from 
the room. There was an instant of perfect 
silence. 

“T think you can give him thirty-five,” 
said Mr. Smits, looking toward his general 
manager. 

“Certainly,” 

“Thanks,”’ 
door. 

“You'll start at thirty-five today,’’ con 
cluded the general manager. 


“What’s the 


” 


agreed Plank. 
said Joe, backing toward the 


“Thanks,’”’ Joe repeated. He then dis- | 


appeared. 


““Well,’”’ said Smits, smiling for the first | 


time, ‘‘the age of miracles is not over.” 
Joe Bell strode radiantly down the asphalt 


lane toward Mildred Harley’s dressing room | 


and found Nellie. 
“T got it,” he said, grinning. 
“Got what?” she asked. 


“Thirty-five. Now we can be married.” 


Nellie smiled up at her sweetheart. 


“Did they act nice about it?”’ she asked. | 


“Did they! Say, they were just as 


friendly as could be; nothing to it at all. 
Smits himself gave me the raise.”’ 

““Gee,’”’ said Nellie wistfully, “I wish 
you’d stung ’em for forty.” 
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| The Health Towel 


of a hundred uses! 


Your health lies in your own 
hands. By keeping them clean, 
you protect yourself against infec- 
tion so often transmitted through 
dirty hands. Washing your hands 
clean is not enough. You must 
also dry them clean on a fresh, 
never-before-used towel. 


For just a few cents a day you 
can get this protection, as well as 
convenience and comfort, by using 
Scottissue Towels. 


150 towels in a dust-proof 
carton, 40c. In Rocky 
Mountain Zone and Can- , 
ada, 50c. (Postage paid by 
us.) 

24.6 cents per carton 
when bought by the case 
(25 cartons—3750 towels). i 
Price per case $6.15 F.O.B. 47 
Factory. Weight 60 Ibs. LY i 
Even lower prices on orders Ny 
of 5, 10, and 25 cases. Ba 

Ask your dealer or send R. &, 


us your order. 


Scott PAPER Company *® 
Chester, Pa. 
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Topkis Men’s Union Suits. . . $1.00. 
Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 75c each. 
Boys’ Union, Girls’ Bloomer Union, 


Children’s Waist Union Suits, 75c. 
In Canada, Men’s Union Suits, $1.50. 


Buy Topkis by the box— 
the easy, convenient way. 
Six splendid suits for six 


dollars. Look for the label. 


Athletic 


ollar 


INE all the old standards 


of value are gone. 
There’s still Dollar Topkis. 


For the price of a golf ball, 

you can buy a big, generous 
union suit of fine fabric and 
excellent fit. 
It’s like finding money 
to buy Dollar Topkis. 
When we built Topkis, 
its price was not considered. 
We sought to create the type 
of athletic union suit that 
men most desired. 


That meant, of course, fine, 
lasting fabric. It meant care- 
ful tailoring, accurate fit. 


It meant, above all, a de- 
sign that would give loose, 
easy-fitting comfort. 

Then we did something 
phenomenal. We priced this 
unusual, and long-awaited 
union suit at just a dollar. 

What happened? 

Men swarmed to Topkis. 
Never before had they been 
able to get such a garment. 
And the cost was just a dollar. 


Go to your dealer’s today. 
Ask him for Dollar Topkis. 


Write for free illustrated booklet 


Torkis BROTHERS COMPANY 
Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices: 
95 Worth St., at Broadway, New York 


Underwea 


EASY MONEY 


(Continued from Page 26) 


Together with a detective from the New 
York police force the business man jour- 
neyed again tothe littlewhite farmhouse, but 
a great change had taken place since his first 
visit. The house was deserted; the chick- 
ens had vanished; and although the cows 
still grazed in the neighboring field, inquiry 
disclosed that they belonged to a near-by 
farm. The house was bare of furniture. 
There was no sight of the genial affable 
farmer. 

The dupe then consulted a lawyer and 
was informed that, although he unquestion- 
ably had been victimized, it was doubtful 
whether any crime had been committed for 
which anyone could be punished. The fake 
bankers and financiers, while undoubtedly 
part of a scheme to defraud, had not vio- 
lated any law, and it was impossible to show 
that any connection existed between them 
and the farmer. Moreover, the farmer had 
not only told him repeatedly that the stock 
was worthless, but had tried to dissuade him 
from purchasing it. Certainly he had done 
nothing for which the law could punish 
him. The disgusted business man departed 
for home, a sadder and a wiser man. 


Matched Pearls 


During the past year a prominent jewelry 
house was trimmed of several thousand 
dollars, and its lawyers are still trying to 
figure out a way to punish the perpetrator 
of the swindle. This is the story: 

One day last winter a tall breezy athletic- 
looking Westerner entered a New York 
jewelry store and told the salesman that 
he wished to purchase a rose pearl for 
his wife. They had been up against it for 
many years, he confided to the salesman, 
but recently he had struck it rich. Oil had 
been discovered on some land he owned out 
in Oklahoma. His wife was going to havea 
birthday the following week, and he had 
decided to splurge this time to make up for 
all the lean birthdays she had had in the 
past. And she had set her heart on owning 
a rose pearl. 

Rose pearls were rather hard to obtain, 
the salesman explained, but he would see 
what could be done. The following day the 
salesman called at the luxurious hotel 
apartment of the Westerner. 

““This is one of the finest pearls I’ve ever 
seen,’”’ said the salesman, “‘but it’s pretty 
expensive.” 

“How much?” asked the Westerner. 

“Ten thousand dollars,’’ said the sales- 
man. 

The Westerner drew a roll of bills from 
his pocket and peeled off ten one-thousand- 
dollar bills. The salesman handed over the 
pearl and a receipt. 

The following day the Westerner appeared 
again at the jewelry store. 

“My wife’s just crazy about that pearl,” 
he said. ‘“‘She’s as pleased as a kid with it, 
and I thought that if I could get another 
one to match it I could have a pair of ear- 
rings made for her.” 

“I’m afraid that’s going to be a pretty 
difficult proposition,” said the salesman. 
“There aren’t many pearls like that, and 
it’s going to be hard to find one that will 
match.” 

“Well, she’s set her heart on it, and any- 
thing she wants she’s going to have,”’ said 
the Westerner. 

They decided to consult the manager of 
the store. 

“‘T’ll tell you what I’ll do,”’ said the man- 
ager. ‘‘I’ll assign this man to the job. He 
knows the pearl. We'll let him scout around 
for a week or so, and perhaps he’ll be lucky 
enough to find something.” 

About three days later the salesman 
called on the Westerner at his hotel. 

**T think I’ve located something,” he said. 


_ “*There’s a wealthy woman in New Jersey 
| who owns a pear! which, from the descrip- 


tion, seems to be pretty much like yours. 


| But it’s going to come high, because I 


understand that she is not anxious to sell.” 


“How much do you think?” , 
erner asked. 

“T don’t know,” said the al 
have to make our profit, of cours 
say somewhere around twenty t 

“All right,” said the Westeme 
as high as twenty thousand, Py 
course, it matches.” 

The following day the salesmay 
train and called on the owner - 
It was better than he had ex] 
luster, weight, shape and beauty 
every way a fitting companion t) 
he had sold the week before, 
negotiating and bargaining he {} 
ceeded in purchasing it for sever 
sand dollars. 

Immediately upon his retur 
York he called up his custome) 
informed by the hotel clerk that 
Westerner had checked out the; 
and had left no address. Quite jz 
returned to the store, took they 
out of his pocket and examine 
Then it dawned upon him for thi 
that the pearl that he had bouglt 
in New Jersey for seventeen thc 
lars was the identical pearl that | 
a few days before for ten thousa| 

No crime had been commi, 
Western gentleman had made | 
resentations; the lady in New 
made no misrepresentations. |i 
had been strictly legal and tect 
least, on the level. 4 

The professional swindler is | 
able to keep within the law. Hit 
of course, is to devise schemes) 
easy money without transgressi’{ 
visions of the penal statutes—ar, 
I may say, that is not confined | 
to the criminal classes. But t 
offense requires ingenuity that 
genius. The average criminal | 
long and desperate chances. 

One of the most amusing as 
most audacious crimes I know ¢ 
mitted a few years ago by a 
those days she was not so well kin 
police as she is now, and was ‘| 
fore, to carry on her profession: 
with a fair degree of a 


A Surprise Pa 
; wy 

It was the day before Christm 
New York department stores we 
annual condition of hysteria a 
due to the inevitable rush of « 
had neglected to do their iat 
ping early. The fair adventurs! 
one of the largest and busiest 1 
made purchases amounting to | 
thousand dollars. 

“T have no charge acer r 
said, ‘‘and I haven’t that mucl 
me. But if you will let your hie 
tive accompany me to my hor 
him. I’m anxious to take 1 
with me because I bought th 
mas presents.” 

That seemed fair ence 
chases were delivered to her, 
the house detective, a ie 
member of the police force, 
taxicab. | 

The taxicab drew up before ' 
private house near Central fa 
lady and the detective 
door was opened by a live 
the detective found hi 
in a luxuriously furnish 

“Will you tell them 
said to the servant. 

A moment later 
young men wearing white co 
room. 

“Here he is,’”’ she said plea: 
cating the house detecti 

The two young men 
sleuth and seized him kindl 
the arms. ; 

‘‘What the devil!” he exe 


(Continued on F 


(itinued from Page 174) 
right,” said one of the young 
Jit come along with us.” 
‘minute,’ expostulated the de- 
“here’s some mistake here. I’m 
\etective at Blank’s.”’ 
: know all about that,”’ said the 
xyman. ‘Just come along.”’ 
out more ado they dragged him 


t 


ful young lady smiled sweetly 
jod into the night. 

yiserable hour of attempted ex- 
nargument and telephonic com- 
it with the department store, the 
euth learned that he was in a 
jtarium for mental cases. The 
‘can, they told him, had called at 
a that morning and told them 
a of her husband who had sud- 
ne insane. He had always been 
ve of detective stories, she said 
9or, and his aberration had taken 
n| form of believing that he was a 
e, He carried a pistol and he had 
it a secondhand badge some- 
Tore she left she made arrange- 
ring her husband to the sani- 
evening. By the time the de- 
, extricated from his predica- 
ae lady was on a fast train 


arts unknown. 
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Easy Money 


riibition laws have proved to bea 
efor the confidence men. Any 
stories might be told of large 
ney paid for alleged liquor 
1d out to be nothing but water. 
rshere are numerous cases in 
h devices employed were more 
n ngenious. 
lk, a shrewd and seasoned swin- 
¢ man whom he knew casually, 
))h. 
juld raise some money,’’ said 
“sould clean up a fortune.” 
ii mated that he had some money 
t/d was not averse to cleaning up 
e mself. 
ejest pal,” Blank explained, ‘‘is 
i|\ion enforcement commissioner. 
x with him so that we can get 
w certificates—to take liquor out 
’s worth millions to us.” 
a possibilities,’’ Dash assented. 
rom Missouri. I’d like to meet 
nsioner and see for myself.’’ 
| hat can be arranged,” said 
ie coming in from Washington 
3. Let’s go down to the station 
t|'m.,”” 
‘}antime Blank’s accomplice had 
€ ain to Manhattan Transfer and 
2 incoming Washington train. 
S tival in New York he greeted 
d3lank, cordially. 
i hurry to get to the office,” he 
ine down in the taxi with me.” 
@/1y downtown in the taxicab the 
V certificates were discussed and 
itacial arrangements were made. 
‘a office of the commissioner was 
Vf along hall. As they walked 
all the pseudo-commissioner, 
dhe nerve and impudence of 


and infuriated from the room.. 
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twenty men—an indispensable asset in his 
profession—bowed cordially and affably to 
the groups of men gathered before the pri- 
vate office. Naturally they responded to 
his hearty “‘Good morning, gentlemen,” 
with an equally courteous and friendly 
greeting. The fake commissioner without a 
moment’s hesitation walked to the door 
marked “‘Commissioner’’ and entered the 
room, leaving Dash and Blank standing in 
the hall. Dash did not know, of course, 
that the “‘commissioner,’”’ once inside the 
room, strode rapidly through the empty 
private office and disappeared out a side 
door. Mr. Dash was completely impressed 
by this performance. 

“Now I don’t want you to give up a cent 
until we’re sure about this thing,’ said 
Blank. ‘‘The commissioner said it would 
cost forty thousand dollars. Suppose we 
deposit this money under our joint names 
so that neither one can draw out the money 
without the other’s signature.”’ 

This seemed fair to Dash. He con- 
verted everything he had in the world into 
cash, and deposited the forty thousand dol- 
lars in the bank under the joint names of 
Dash and Blank. 

A few days later Blank forged Dash’s 
signature and withdrew the forty thousand 
dollars. On the first day of the following 
month he called at the bank and received 
the canceled vouchers and destroyed them. 
After several months had passed, during 
which Dash did not hear from his accom- 
plice, he called at the bank to see how his 
forty thousand dollars were getting on. 
What he learned upset him strangely. 

Blank was subsequently arrested and in- 
dicted, but when his case was brought to 
trial he was acquitted. Without the forged 
checks it was impossible for the prosecutor 
to prove his case. 


A Novel Gem Fraud 


One of the smoothest schemes I ever saw 
put across was worked in an Eastern city 
about a year ago. The perpetrator—a tall 
handsome young fellow, and one of the most 
skillful swindlers in the business—is, I be- 
lieve, still at large. 

He arrived in town one morning and 
registered at a prominent hotel under the 
name of John Doe. A day or two after 
his arrival he called at the desk and in- 
quired for his mail. The clerk told him 
there was none. 

“That’s funny,” said Mr. Doe. “I’m 
expecting some very important letters. I 
wonder if they could have gone astray.” 

“Vl tell you what might have hap- 
pened,”’ said the clerk. ‘‘We have another 
guest at this hotel whose name is the same 
as yours—John Doe. He’s the president 
of one of the big banks in the city. It’s 
barely possible that your letters were sent 
up to his room. I'll call him up at once 
and inquire.” 

“Sure, I got the letters,’ said the banker. 
“Send Mr. Doe up and I’ll give them to 
him.” 

Doe took the elevator up to the banker’s 
suite. 

“T must apologize for opening them,” 
said the bank president. ‘I thought they 
were for me. 


One was a business letter.”’ 
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“From my partner,” said Doe. 

“And one was from a lady.” 

“My wife.’’ 

They chatted awhile and joked about the 
similarity of names. 

“TI wonder if I could trouble you to do 
me a slight favor.”’ said Doe. “I’m leav- 
ing here tomorrow to be gone about two 
days. I’m expecting an important package 
by registered parcel post. It’s probable 
that they’ll send it up to you. Would you 
sign for it and hold it for me until I return?” 

“Sure,”’ said the banker. 

When Doe returned to the hotel three 
days later he called on the banker. 

“Here’s your package,’”’ said the bank 
president, handing him a small package se- 
curely sealed with wax. 

Doe was profuse in expressing his grati- 
tude. 

“Not at all,’”’ said the banker. ‘‘It was 
absolutely no trouble. I was glad to do it.”’ 

Doe left the hotel that night and, so far 
as the banker and the police know, he dis- 
appeared into space. The sequel, however, 
is interesting. The following month the 
bank president received a bill from a large 
New York jewelry concern for an expensive 
pearl necklace which they had mailed to 
him and for which he had signed a receipt. 


The Money Machine 


And so it goes. No matter how alert and 
sophisticated we may think we are, the in- 
genious confidence man manages always to 
keep one lap ahead. Many of the methods 
used today were old in the days of Noah, 
but dressed up in modern trimmings they 
are hard to recognize. Modern inventions 
and discoveries are serving the clever 
crooks, as well as the honest members of 
society. The radio, the aeroplane—all are 
at the service of the astute gentry who live 
by their wits. The antiquated green-goods 
game is worked every day, but the old- 
fashioned green goods have been sup- 
planted by the more up-to-date commodi- 
ties, such as platinum and radium. 

I once saw a machine that was guaranteed 
to manufacture currency that could defy 
detection. The inventor inserted blank 
slips of white paper, and genuine bundred- 
dollar bills emerged. This was during the 
time the Germans were occupying Brussels, 
and the swindler had represented to his vic- 
tim that he had obtained a list of the num- 
bers on the American currency in the 
Belgian Treasury. These numbers, he said, 
could be placed upon the notes manufac- 
tured by the machine so that the deception 
could never be detected. 

The machine was an elaborate affair—a 
huge box filled with wires, wheels, electric 
lights and a mysterious jumble of machin- 
ery. It must have cost a couple of hundred 
dollars, but it was worth it, for it netted its 
ingenious manufacturer several thousand 
dollars before he was finally caught and 
sent to Sing Sing. 

After all, the strongest resource of the 
professional swindler is the avarice and 
cupidity of a large percentage of the human 
race. The con man will thrive and flourish 
just so long as the desire for easy money 
continues to be one of the strongest in- 
stinets in us. 
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100%,Whvete hah 


is the bread you have 
been looking for. We 
make the Hour and the 
bread is baked by the 
best baker in your 
town. Buy it from your 
grocer and eat it every 
meal. 


OLD FASHIONED MILLERS, INC. 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


‘Old Town Canoes” 


Double the charm of your outing 


Wuen you plan your vacation this year, be sure 
to include an “Old Town Canoe”’ in those plans. 
“Old Towns” are light—they respond quickly and 
easily to every stroke of the blade. 


In design, “Old Town Canoes” are beautiful. 
They are patterned after real Indian models. The 
price of ““Old Towns” is remarkably reasonable. 
$64 up. From dealer or factory. 


* * * * 


The 1925 catalog shows all models in full 
colors. It is free. Write for your copy today. 
Orv Town Canoe Co., 505 Fourth Street, 
Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 
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that weight was not necessarily 
strength —that size was not 


always power. 


N nearly every field of life there 
movement toward econ- 
omy of space, weight, and size. 


is a 


There is a marked tendency to 
use the space that was not being 
used and to get some service from 
every ounce, every inch, and every 
second that we find at our dis- 


pe sal. 


Here are examples that indicate 
a definite appreciation of the fact 
that extra space and extra weight 
are not virtues in themselves: 


In style—This is the day of the 
small house, the thin watch, and 
the light car. 


In conventences of life—Wehave 
the portable typewriter, baby 
grand pianos, pocket cameras, 
light canvas golf bags, tabloid 
newspapers. 


In hotels—The small, compact, 
pleasant room. is replacing the 
large, over-furnished room. 


On the farm— Making every acre 
yield is regarded as a surer way to 
prosperity than having enormous 
ranches with much unused land. 


The world is ready to acclaim 
any idea, any invention that serves 
to do things in less time, with 
less cost, with less effort, or with less 
waste. 


How printing and paper 
save time and money 


Printing and paper have always helped 
save the time, money and labor of commu- 
nication. They made the book a thing 
that 


every man could hold and that 
every man could own. Printing and 


paper made education something that 
many could give and all could have. Print- 
ing and paper made the advertisement by 
which the great manufacturer could talk 
to a nation, the great merchant could talk 
toa city, the little merchant could address 
his local community. 


Even the poor workman out of a job 
could advertise and get one. 


The package insert, the envelope en- 
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Without the slightest damage to the halftone illustrations, broadsides on Warren’s Thintext similar to those reproduce Y 
be folded to fit the small envelope shown in the lower left corner. And the weight of a broadside, in 


letter and envelope is less than one ounce. 


closure, the compact booklet are savers 
of space and of the time of men. 

Nearly every article that is packed in fac- 
tory or store is the better for some piece 
of printing that explains its purpose or its 
use, or that pictures or describes other 
articles the seller has to offer. 


Nearly every package that 1s made up 
to be sold contains space for such printing 
—useful to buyer and seller alike. 


In many letters there is a margin of 
space in the envelope that is not used, a 
slight margin of weight in the postage 
paid that is not used. All that unused 
space and unused postage can now be 
used to carry a printed message that will 
save the time of salesmen, increase the 
business of manufacturers and merchants, 
and give every buyer of goods a better 
understanding of the thing he has bought. 


2 


j 

Now Warren’s Thintext creates! 
new field for the use of priniig 

S. D. Warren Company has devop 
thin printing paper—a paper so ‘Il! 
light that it is only one-third as tle 
one-third as heavy as an averag' 
catalog paper. Yet this paper % 
printed and bound like any othe 
This thin paper called Warren 
text is the latest contribution (° 


coated paper that gave to halfto P 
ing and color printing the quality! 
reproduction. Warren also dee 


that first-class or third-class pos 
carry a letter and also reports, dt 


§ i] 
Eaentribution of engineering 
snithat the line of least resistance, 
at¢ by the no-parking sign, has 
oy ally followed—with the result 
e mer-driven automobile has been 
/t the verboten legislation. The 
he chauffeur, however, has a 
yy in the downtown districts. 
as an unfair discrimination 
majority of automobiles. 
reat Highland Park district 
n example,” declares this en- 
on I was in college Highland 
contains about 80,000 
sleepy suburb of about 4000 
t now has the biggest factory 
‘which releases 70,000 em- 
lay—38,000 in one shift. All 
nto Woodward Avenue, the 
artery! Until recently there 
streets to help handle that 
north and south, and that one 
at of the Ford plant is the one 
| runs up into the northern dis- 
) tiae, Saginaw and Bay City. It 
| he big automobile-body trucks 
’ y feet long, all the interurban 
joan street cars, the suburban 
| all the arterial through traffic 
jatary territory to the north. 
ith decentralization you must 
will have another center of con- 
later on. Highland Park is 
ast new secondary centers in 
mbined traffic at one point 
ttle Detroit suburb of twenty 
w greater in effect than the 
Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
New York. There is no 
t enlarged superthorough- 
= bound to come. Asa matter 
n of Detroit calls for them. 
superthoroughfares begin 
. They do not touch the 
ement; they only concen- 
has two city problems— 
and Detroit the city of the 


e 


t expand in area as well as 
You will be surprised to find 
are homogeneous in their 
of them are lopsided, spread- 
er courses. Much of what 
planning, in the traffic sense 
merely creating one big 
out of the central mess. 
s to be relieved for more than 
moment the subcenters or satel- 
ist also be protected in advance 
J tion by a sound and broad plan 
g 1 a growth which seems at the 
t dost impossible.’’ 


Te Saturation Point 


gs ove rapidly in these days, when 
u e of the automobile touches 
ind virtually dictates the dis- 
M | population. And that move- 
ill celerate instead of diminish in 
a mediately ahead of us. In fact, 
ne lyserious limitation on the uni- 
se the automobile today is that of 
on stion. Many eminent authori- 
ds it reaching the point of satura- 
omobiles in America will turn, 
minished volume of desire or 
tobuy but upon restricted 


these facts that I say that 
ill shift population in the 
before us with almost 
ess, 
; to its free movement is 
in large centers of popu- 
er, like time and tide, the 
ts for no man. 
ners who drive their own 
them—are rapidly be- 
0 the fact that something 
hing fundamental, must be 
city congestion. They re- 
f derailed at the political 
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NO PARKING 


(Continued from Page 33) 


The business man, who must pay the 
bill, is no longer going to have transporta- 
tion and traffic pigeonholed as an insig- 
nificant item, because he is learning, from 
first-hand experience and _ observation, 
that transportation is what makes the city 
beautiful possible as a place to do business 
in and to live in. He will not sit quietly and 
allow his business or his personal comfort 
to suffer for lack of a little city planning of 
the new model, traffic brand. No congested 
city can get real relief without a traffic plan 
which begins with the structure of the city 
itself, with its physical opportunities for 
expansion and with its existing transporta- 
tion facilities. But first of all must come a 
definite accurate knowledge of traffic facts— 
its volume, its character, its distribution as 
to time and place. 

As Mr. Bibbins insists: ‘‘ Facts first, then 
the plan! And you cannot get all the facts 
unless representatives of all forms of traffic 
and all who are affected by it get together 
on the job. It hasn’t been done. There are 
few adequate agencies at work today on a 
thorough fundamental codperative plan- 
ning of the traffic and transportation in our 
large cities. We are all arguing from opin- 
ions, not facts. Put before the people of 
any city the picture of what goes on today 
and what has to be tomorrow, and you will 
get something.” 


The Truck Driver’s Simple Pleasures 


One wide-awake traffic engineer noticed 
that traffic was jammed by a huge truck 
carrying an immense steel I beam. He fol- 
lowed it to where a skyscraper was going up 
in the center of the city. While the truck 
was being unloaded he made the acquaint- 
ance of the driver and learned some illu- 
minating facts: All the steel for the building 
was hauled from an industrial suburb by 
trucks—which invariably took the most at- 
tractive streets on which trucks were per- 
mitted. 

“But why,” asked the engineer, “didn’t 
you take Blank Street? It has less traffic, a 
better roadbed, and you could have made 
better time.” 

“Say,’’ answered the driver, “that 
street’s a dead one—nothing to look at! 
Not a decent store the whole length of it, 
an’ the women wear shawls on their heads. 
No class! Just because I drive the heaviest 
truck made ain’t no sign that I don’t want 
to see a little life. An’ I’m not worried 
about makin’ time. My time goes on just 
the same whatever street I take. As for 
holdin’ up a few limousines, that’s about all 
the sport I get on the job.” 

Truck drivers are quite as human as the 
men and women who occupy the soft seats 
of costly limousines, and they are equally 
keen to see a little life as they roll along. 
This human trait will dictate their choice 
of routes whenever it is not dictated by a 
higher authority. 

This incident clearly emphasizes the 
value and necessity of classifying, routing 
and controlling our traffic of various kinds 
according to the facilities each needs—that 
is, slow, fast; passenger, freight; bus, trol- 
ley; industrial truck, business delivery. In 
a well-balanced traffic plan each type can 
be provided for better by special streets 
and thoroughfares than if all were allowed 
to move indiscriminately anywhere. 

In the Indianapolis traffic plan, future 
street development has been so laid out as 
to segregate automatically these different 
classes of traffic, so far as humanly possible, 
and it is contemplated to secure city-wide 
acceptance of the plan by codperative edu- 
cational work among the industries and 
business houses, commercial associations, 


‘automobile clubs, truck and any other or- 


ganizations contributing to or affected by 
city traffic. 

In fact, it is not impossible for an indus- 
try to operate its motor vehicles just as 
street cars are operated on definite sched- 
ules, routes, collections and delivery points, 
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by which complete information is avail- 
able at all times as to the whereabouts of 
the fleet, its efficiency and cost of operation 
from day to day. Through this means most 
of the cruising and sight-seeing movement, 
especially of commercial vehicles, which is 
now contributing unnecessarily to the down- 
town congestion can be largely avoided. 
This, of course, can be brought about 
most conveniently and simply by develop- 


ment of by-passes and street routes, not | 


only around the business district but also, 
on the same principle, around the margins 
of large cities for the accommodation of the 
great volume of through traffic on our high- 
way system, much of which does not need 
to flow through and add to the congestion of 
the central districts. 

When the movements of certain types of 
commercial vehicles are made to come 
under a definite schedule and are routed 
with a view to relieving general traffic con- 
gestion, many a crowded downtown center 
and arterial highway will be surprised at 
the results. Here is a form of relief which 
has thus far been largely neglected. 

Admitting that the no-parking sign 
stands for the sheerest expediency in re- 
lieving city congestion, there can be no 
doubt that it is capable of achieving much 
greater relief than its common practice 
now affords. Mr. Bibbins declares that in 
most cities an intelligent graduated time- 
limit system of parking would increase the 
parking capacity of the downtown district 
three or four times over what is obtained by 
unlimited parking. Some cities suffering 
acutely from congestion have many excep- 
tionally wide streets. These are generally 
elaborately parked or landscaped. 

“Washington, D. C.,” says Mr. Bibbins, 
“is one of the most conspicuous cities of this 
type. We have streets here 100 to 160 feet 
wide, roadways twenty-five to fifty feet 
wide, sidewalks thirty-five to fifty feet wide, 
and one or two lines of trees. We need more 
traffic-moving lanes. 

“No business district needs a sidewalk 
fifty feet wide. The commissioners recently 
decided that they wanted to widen the 
roadway past the new Investment Building 
by cutting down the sidewalk. That meant 
destroying two lines of splendid trees, mov- 
ing curbs, electroliers, manholes and fire 
plugs, and repaving the street. They did it 
on Thirteenth Street and it cost them 
$40,000 per block, according to the news- 
papers. Here is my plan for exceptionally 
wide city streets with unnecessarily wide 
sidewalks.” 


Increased Parking Capacity 


“Instead of parking cars parallel to the 
curb or at forty-five degrees, turn the cars 
around at right angles, with the rear wheels 
lined up against the curb. This makes the 
rear overhang of the cars practically uni- 
form at three feet. The parking capacity is 
thereby increased 100 per cent over the 
curb parking. This obviates the danger of 
entering the left-hand door of the car on 
the street or traffic side. Store deliveries 
can be made from the rear, virtually from 
the pavement. No reconstruction of the 
street is necessary except, possibly, the 
building of a new sidewalk next to the 
building front. 

“The space occupied by the trees could 
be left open to the extent of a strip six or 
eight feet wide and the length of the park- 
ing berth, thereby more than doubling their 
breathing space. This saves three feet of 
active roadway space on each side of the 
street, creating a new traffic lane which will 
be sufficient to double the outbound or in- 
bound capacity of the two-way street or 
add 50 per cent to the capacity as a one- 
way street. The trees are saved perma- 
nently. 

“In front of the War Risk Insurance 
Building is right-angle parking in the mid- 
dle of the street, which is simply taking two 
sides and putting them in the middle. Here 
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Doesn’t hurt one bit! Drop a little 
“Freezone”? on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off. Your druggist sells a tiny 
bottle of ““Freezone”’ for a few cents, suffi- 
cient to remove every hard corn, soft'corn, 
or corn between the toes, and the foot 
calluses, without soreness or irritation. 


PLAY cadfl at Y Uf 
\ SEAT COVERS {) 


For Buick, Studebaker, Chevro- 
let, Dodge, Chandler, Cleveland, 
Chrysler, Dort, Durant, Essex, 
Flint, Hudson, Hupmobile, 
Jewett, Maxwell, Nash, Oakland, 
Oldsmobile, Overland, Star, 
Willys-Knight, etc. Sets include 
complete tailor-made covering for 
seats, backs, sides and doors. Arm rests, edges and 
pockets trimmed in handsome Spanish leather. Beau- 
tify your car, and protect both clothing and upholster- 
ing. Putonat Home in 10 minutes. Fit, workmanship 
and material GUARANTEED. Specify gray, blue or 
red Spanish trim, also make and model of car. SEND 
NO MONEY. Just pay postman special price of $13.95 
(extraordinary value). Ford Coupe $4.95, Sedan $7.95. 
Money back if not satisfied. Dealers wanted. 


(WS) IN) ‘T 
MOTOCOVER. COMPANY 
64AVENUEa 104 STREET NEW YORK 


O carry a Gem is to be sure of 

clean well-trimmed nails— 
always. Business men everywhere are 
carrying Gem, the perfect manicure, be- 
cause it is convenient, quick, and easy 
to operate. Pocket size at drug and cut- 
lery stores everywhere—50c. 


RHE HH. C.GOOK-CO: 
Nail Clipper Headquarters 
Ansonia, Conn. 
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BusTER BROWN JHOES 


HE smart designs in Buster Brown 
Shoes, faithfully mirror the current 
mode, and give them the enviable style- 
distinction found in custom-made shoes. 


Se 


Buster’s Picture 
in every pair 


The Brown Shaping Lasts, used only in 
making Buster Brown Shoes, assure to your 
boy or girl effortless ease of motion, true 
comfort, artless grace—and thus lay the 
foundation for continuous health. 


The sterling quality of leathers and shoe- 
making, and these added style and health 
advantages, prove the superior values in 
Buster Brown Shoes., Good stores every- 
where sell them at $3 to $5. 


Brown Shoes 


Women who demand style and quality, 
find Brownbilt Shoes, at $5 to $8, bring 
them more compliments and give them 
more satisfaction than higher-priced shoes. 
. Men who once wear Brownbilt Shoes, 
thereafter refuse to pay more than $5 
to $8 for real foot-comfort and correct 
shoe-style. 


Sovoun. Dace Gomnanny, Sve los. 
©) Manufacturers © 
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you have 100 cars per block per day as 
against thirty in ordinary city parking. It 
can only be used on the wide streets, but 
there are plenty of wide streets in Washing- 
ton and several other cities. 

“Suppose we take IX Street, which is the 
same width all the way through. There is 
a great intercepting highway on the bound- 
ary of the business district. If you could 
increase the parking capacity of that street 
by three times what it is today it seems to 
me it is something worth while. But we 
shall not reach a point of utilizing our pres- 
ent facilities to anywhere near the maximum 
efficiency until we get down and study the 
city with a microscope on a scientific basis 
and not try to do it through newspapers, 
the police or by guesswork.” 

Creating an all-day parking zone just 
outside the central business section of a 
city is a common expedient. It affords a 
measure of relief to car owners who drive to 
their work in the center of the city, but it is 
as unpopular with the owners of residence 
property in the zone as the smallpox. 


Traffic Bottle Necks 


The engineer already quoted declares 
that in a traffic survey of Indianapolis— 
a city with streets 90 to 120 feet wide, re- 
member—he found that the average effi- 
ciency of those streets, within the mile zone, 
all equally available, was only 25 per cent 
of what it could be, and this on the supposi- 
tion of solid parking. In traffic engineering, 
as in bootlegging, nothing is more impor- 
tant than the neck of the bottle. The neck 
may be as long as Andy Gump’s or as short 
as Napoleon Bonaparte’s; its throat bore is 
the vital dimension! 

“The traffic capacity of city streets,’’ de- 
clares this engineer, ‘“‘is the same order of 
problem as the capacity of a railroad main- 
line track and its terminals. You cannot get 
more traffic over that lane than can get 
through the terminal bottle necks, and the 
bottle necks are the vital things. 

“Tn a survey which I made I found that 
the private automobiles were carrying 
more rush-hour passengers than the street 
cars in a city of nearly half a million peo- 
ple! That has occurred in two or three 
other cases. Yet in the majority of cities 
the private automobiles are handling only 
a small fraction of the number of passengers 
carried by the street railways. Clogging at 
the neck of the bottle was what caused 
these outstanding examples of street-car 
traffic congestion and the rush to automo- 
biles. 

“Automobile traffic in nearly every city of 
the country is now up against the neck of 
the bottle and crowding hard to get through. 
The bottle necks must be enlarged and 
multiplied.” 
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The Mezzanine Floor of a Municipal Garage 


“The goal of the modern city 
to abolish the neck of the bottle, 
John Ihider, manager of the Civic 
ment Dept. of the United States ¢ 
Commerce. “That, of course, me 
ing so many necks that the b 
empty and fill quickly. There 
types of bottle necks—those w 
the city and those at or near its 
Those at the outside terminals , 
highways are more easily over 
city planning than those nearer ¢ 
But both must be planned for } 
real relief can be had. 

“Last Fourth of July, for exan 
broke down at the intersection of 
boulevards near the outskirts of 
Far Western city. The lines of cq) 
highways were blocked, and in a 
the jam had extended so far in a 
rections that the service ear ; 
reach the broken-down automobj 
while the jam kept extending, 
not realizing its character. The o: 
relieving it was by peeling off 
layers, a process that took so long 
pants of cars near the intersect 
the night there.” 

This authority on city planr 
that each building in the dowr 
trict should provide, somehow 
parking or storage of the cars of 
pants of that building and that 
should provide for the parking of ¢ 

‘It may be objected,” he reme 
space is too valuable to use it in 
City space is only highly valu 
there is an intensive demand { 
given location becomes relativel; 
ble, business there feels this inhi 
will move to where this restric 
ence is not felt. If providing st¢ 
for the automobiles of oceupan 
central office buildings will preve 
thereby insure the property fror 
tion, it is cheap real-estate insu 
most any price.” . | 
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A District Deserte 


“About as melancholy a spect 
be found is a central business 
serted by the business which on 
holdings almost priceless. A bri 
at the altar is the only sight wh 
this in tragic sadness. se 

“Look at New York. Betweer 
Street and Fourteenth Street, al 
years ago, was the most valuabl 
in the city. They planned tol 
bridge across Canal Street be 
great stream of traffic on that! 
that business has now moyed e 

“Within two blocks of the 
scrapers on Lower Manhatti 

(Continued on Page 1, 
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; {it date back to the Civil War— 
eo} of the metropolis. It would 
yme of these buildings or their 
s} well be used for automobile 
_yyvided, of course, that facilities 
ni Lower Manhattan were cre- 
ejresent bottle necks enlarged. 
vube strap hanger, and I prefer 
2 open air to that method of 
does every car owner, and so 
atives and friends. 

»| y business district of any city 
ecessible by automobile trans- 
id real estate there will soon 
s)ing effect of that restriction. 
day storage is real-estate in- 
mongested centers. Some cities 
ge property interests are realiz- 
Ihe center of Los Angeles, back 
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9 ze garage of six floors, most of 
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ti hill. Also between the hotel 
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gas that space. Here is a double 
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» of the no-parking restriction 
inja series of garages, placed at 
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e anced by private capital, in 
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us of this system have already 
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before the last to go left the Chicago limits. 
Figures furnished on request! 

Is there any wonder that “Keep ’em 
moving”’ is the slogan of Chicago’s traffic 
cops? Or that Chicago is gradually put- 
ting into operation an extensive city plan 
to relieve congestion or at least to prevent 
it from becoming radically worse? Major 
R. F. Kelker, engineer for the Chicago 
City Council’s Transportation Committee, 
makes the astounding statement that 
Chicago’s Loop traffic delays represent an 
annual economic loss of $60,000,000. 

There are many interesting and vital 
things to be learned from Chicago’s situ- 
ation and the remedies being applied to it. 
The attitude of owners of central property 
in large cities toward the huge expense of 
remaking thoroughfares to relieve conges- 
tion has changed rapidly and greatly in the 
past few years. Roy D. Chapin, chairman 
of the Highways Committee of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
is in position to give authoritative testi- 
mony on this trend. 

“The relief from traffic congestion,” says 
Mr. Chapin, “‘in big centers must partly be 
accomplished by opening new arteries or 
widening old ones. Hither method in- 
volves large taxation upon somebody. 
Property owners now see the direct finan- 
cial benefits of an easy and free flow of 
traffic. To raise the taxes to secure this is 
becoming increasingly easy.”’ 


Prestige Worth Paying For 


“For example, the property owners of 
one main thoroughfare of a city with which 
I am familiar are petitioning to have the 
city widen their street. The cost to them 
in direct taxation will be great, but the in- 
crease in the value of their property will be 
still greater. They are unwilling to see 
some other street take precedence. Be- 
sides, they know that as property holders 
they cannot afford to lose this prestige of 
location on the show street of their city. 
Therefore they are willing to stand the gaff 
of most of the cost themselves, with part of 
the expense assessed on property for a rea- 
sonable distance on either side, the city also 
to pay a share for its general benefit. This 
is one of the new methods of solving the 
financial puzzle of how to speed traffic 
along. The case I cite is typical of thou- 
sands of others. 

“The owners of central city property are 
quite generally persons of large means, who 
ask only one question in relation to any 
proposed expense on their holdings: ‘Will 
it pay?’ If the answer is undeniably 
‘Yes,’ then they are for the outlay, regard- 
less of the sum involved. Very few real- 
estate values stand still; either they decline 
or they increase. Therefore costly improve- 
ments, such as those involved in widening a 
downtown street or a main traffic artery, 
are seldom merely matters of protection to 
real-estate values in their immediate terri- 
tory—they are generally means of creating 
new values which more than meet the cost 
of creating them.” 

Chicago’s experience with a vastly ex- 
pensive plan of street reorganization seems 
to substantiate, to the letter, Mr. Chapin’s 
generalization. According to Charles H. 
Wacker, permanent chairman of the 
Chicago Plan Commission, the great Mich- 
igan Avenue improvement, costing about 
$16,000,000 and completed in 1920, has 
already paid for itself in increased property 
values six times over. Half of the cost of 
this improvement was assessed upon the 
property in the district of benefit, and half 
was paid by the city as a whole. The widely 
published public statement issued from the 
office of the Chicago Plan Commission, that 
for every dollar paid in special assessments 
for this improvement the owners of the 
property benefited have received twelve 
dollars back in increased values, has not, 
I am informed, brought a single challenge. 

Probably there is not on foot in America 
today another city plan involving so vast 
an expenditure, nor one which will affect so 
many millions of people as the Chicago 
Plan. Its history is a dramatization, upon a 
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And What is Brighton Comfort? 


Bere comfort is leg comfort that makes you 
forget you are.wearing garters. And it’s a comfort 
peculiar to Brighton Wide-Webs, because only Brighton 
Wide-Webs are made of Brighton ‘‘comfort”’ elastic. 

Brighton elastic is designed for comfort. Thin strands of long 
stretch rubber form the foundation of the elastic—and these 
strands are given remarkable ease by a special curing proc- 
ess. No binding; no creeping torture from tightness and 
tension; not even the consciousness that garters are there. 


Just solid comfort, that’s all. 


And then, to preserve the elastic’s life against the deadening effects of 
perspiration, each strand is wrapped with soft yarn. Result—double 


the wear of ordinary elastic. 


With Brighton Wide-Webs on the legs, there’s perfect freedom of circu- 
lation, perfect support for the socks and perfect ease for the legs. 


Treat your legs to reall 


Wide-Webs. 


y comfortable garters—and insist on Brighton 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 


COMFORT 4 


Single Grip 
35c and up 


el) 
COMFORT. 


Each strand of rubber is 
wrapped with soft yarn 
to guard against the deadening 
effects of perspiration and there- 
by insure double wear. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

For 48 Years Manufacturers of 
Pioneer-BRIGHTON Garters Pioneer Belts Pioneer Suspenders 
Also Sole Makers of 
Kazoo Athletic Suspender Waists for Children 


Double Grip 
50c and up © 
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He Stropped A New Blade— 
And Oh! What A Difference 


He had always thought he was getting the best shave possible when 
he used a new blade in his razor, but somehow he never quite had 
the well groomed look that distinguished his friend, Chadbourne. 


One day in an exchange of confidences he asked Chadbourne 
about it, and Chadbourne told him. Just that little difference of 
stropping a new blade on a Twinplex Stropper put him on the 
well groomed side of society. 


Now he knows the exquisite smoothness of a well stropped blade 
as it caressingly glides over his face. He has discovered the secret 
of adding the touch of a perfect shave to the effect of a faultless 
attire. He feels that well groomed look which bespeaks the 
gentleman. 

He has also discovered the real economy of shaving, for Twinplex 
saves him both time and money—a stropped blade giving him 
quicker smoother shaves, and many more of them. 

Well over a million Twinplex owners know the joy of better 
shaving. Be one of them for the pure delight of it! Most any 
good dealer will sell you a Twinplex on thirty days trial. 


New Stropped Blade Free 


Name your razor and we will send you free a brand new blade, 
stropped on Twinplex. We would just like to show you what 
Twinplex will do to a new blade. 


Twinplex Sales Co. 


1604 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO - MONTREAL ’ LONDON 


Strop Your Blades ona 


Jwinplex S7ropper 
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huge scale, of the possibilities of city plan- 
ning in the modern sense of the term with 
relief of traffic congestion as its outstanding 
purpose. In 1909 the 100 business, com- 
mercial and professional men—leaders in 
their lines—composing the membership of 
The Commercial Club of Chicago, took a 
clear-eyed look into the future and decided 
that something radical must be done to 
catch up with the automobile or the central 
Loop district of the city would, in a very 
few years, become impossible from a 
traffic-congestion viewpoint—and _ there- 
fore from a real estate and business view- 
point as well. 

They decided that they could do nothing 
better for themselves or for their city than 
to provide it with a plan based upon a 
knowledge of all the facts ascertainable and 
worked out by the best engineering and 
business talent anywhere obtainable. This 
was done, and the plan presented to the 
city. It was accepted by the City Council, 
which created the Chicago Plan Commis- 


-sion to keep the home fires burning for the 


great project. 

Daniel H. Burnham and Edward H. Ben- 
nett were the master minds, in a technical 
sense, of the Chicago Plan, which involves 
not only the unification of all Chicago trans- 
portation agencies, to the end of affording 
them the freest movement and highest de- 
velopment, but also an equal development 
of the city beautiful. 

As a traffic-relief project the purpose of 
the Chicago Plan is to provide for the ex- 
pansion of the central downtown business 
section of the city to several times its pres- 
ent size and to furnish a system of main and 
secondary arteries permitting through traf- 
fic to avoid the central district. In the No- 
vember issue of The Annals of the American 
Academy, Eugene S. Taylor, manager of 
the Chicago Plan Commission, tells the 
story of what Chicago has done and is doing 
in making the greatest of all modern city 
plans an actuality. Mr. Taylor says: 

“Traffic counts show that upon the 
downtown streets of Chicago every week 
there are about 175,000 vehicles, 10,000 
street cars and nearly a million pedestrians. 
Every Saturday night there are 1150 more 
automobiles upon the streets of Chicago 
than there were on the preceding Saturday 
night.” 


Relief to Downtown Chicago 


The Michigan Avenue improvement is 
an accomplished fact—the widening of a 
narrow and crooked bottle neck 66 feet 
wide, to a straight boulevard 141 feet wide, 
with a two-tier bridge, the lower level for 
commercial vehicles. This bridge carries 
73,000 vehicles a day instead of 9700. Sur- 
rounding property values have been in- 
creased $100,000,000 by this improvement, 
asserts Mr. Taylor. Roosevelt Road, the 
southern section of the quadrangle forming 
the new downtown Chicago, is nearing 
completion at an expense of about $10,- 
000,000. It is a 66-foot street widened to 
108 feet, with a 118-foot viaduct and bridge 
more than a mile long. Here is the great 
artery connecting Chicago’s South and 
West sides. Its opening will bring an im- 
mense relief to downtown traffic. 

The western boundary of the new down- 
town quadrangle is Canal Street. This is 
now being widened from 80 feet to 100 feet 
at the expense of the railroads using the 
new $75,000,000 Union Station. Nearly all 
the work on this western section of the 
inner-belt boulevard system has already 
been completed. 

As this is written, the northern boundary 
of Chicago’s downtown section is being cre- 
ated by wrecking the buildings occupied by 
Chicago’s produce market since Fort Dear- 
born days. South Water Street was not a 
thoroughfare for vehicles other than its own 
produce wagons; worse than that, it pinched 


and-south streets crossing it, | 
Wacker Drive, which will suppl 
Water Street, will be a new eas(, 
thoroughfare—not the widening: 
public street. Here are city pla 
congestion relief upon a gigantic 
this improvement the manager 
cago Plan Commission say 5 
‘‘On the upper water side of thy. 
wide street will be a promenai 
handsome balustrade and steps 
vals leading to the lower level, y 
be 135 feet wide, 25 feet of y 
space. The lower street 
tirely by heavy commercial vehi 
wide enough for six lanes of tr 
each way, at the same time, — 
“In addition to the v 
which the city will derive fri 
tion of two new streets th: 
congested area—the central b 
trict—the improvement of So 
Street means even more in t] 
gestion in this city. Itis t 
quadrangle of wide streets 
pass throughbound traffic a 


Planning for the I ti 


“Counts of the vehicles 
leaving the Loop have sho 
sixth vehicle today is bound 
South Water Street produce 
removal of the market, t 
about by the widening o 
take from Loop thoroughf 
of the traffic now upon them 
in addition to the 25 per 
Loop traffic that will com 
throughbound vehicles to 
congested district instead 
they must today. Togeth 
sent a reduction of 41 pe: 
street traffic—a reduction w 
positive relief from the co 
strangulation from which 
suffering.” 

The changes under the Cl 
for radial arteries reaching from 
quadrangle north, south a 
wide diagonal streets, are 
sponding with the central d 
As a demonstration of thi 
planning which the automo 
the Chicago Plan is Ameri 
example. The total expens 
already regarded as ass 
$350,000,000. Greater ph: 
could searcely be encount 
yet it is going steadily fo 
ture of the plan has been 
the citizens of Chicago t 
hensive and unremitting ca 
cation. There is more tha 
cities needing fundamental 
gestion in the fact that th 
systematically taught in the 
of that city. 

There is one form of re 
gestion which costs nothi 
cents and yet is capable 
great results. This is co 
part of all users of the 
traffic laws and regulatio 
reduce traffic friction. If 
every sort were suddenly 
every driver were contro 
purpose to contribute his b 
the easy flow of traffic inst 
for a personal traffic ad 
pense of others, congesti 
ence a relief far beyond ¢ 

Too much to expect of 
human nature? In man 
But, fortunately, the ment 
considerable portion of the 
ple are open to reason. 
ment of citizens that he 
hindering the free flow of 
them tax money, and thei 
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#1 put them in firing position 
1, hat is, they got three of them 
thi‘ourth one got stuck in the 
ige of the woods so deep it 
© 1 was there to stay. 

nO late afternoon of September 
an it Was beginning to look as if 
“4\ would come off pretty soon. 
| of infantry began coming 
¢\ and into the woods. This 


elt ed to the Twenty-Sixth Di- powder for these big guns comes in cloth 

wn infantry—of the Fourth bags, and every once in a while wet powder 
W further up the line. But would cause a misfire. When the cannon- 
‘ed all right. You can always ers opened up the breech there was al- 
) that has done a good deal of ways a good chance it had only hung fire 
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down the road. If there had ever been any 

soft fat boys among them, they had dropped 

by the wayside long ago. 

Just before dark we got the three guns 
oriented—the fourth was still stuck in the 
mud—and we got the illuminated aiming 
posts set up. The poor cannoneers began 
toting in their supply of shells, which had 
been unloaded off trucks out on the road. 
Lieutenant Baird, who always fired the bat- 
tery, told me and Henry to stay by the 
telephone at the guns all night. There was 
going to be a barrage, he said. 

We found a couple of empty powder 
boxes and set them one on top of the other, 
with the upper one on its side, to make a 
kind of a sheltered desk for the telephone 
and the book with the firing data and a 
candle. Then we threw an extra ’paulin 
over the whole business, and me and Henry 
and Lieutenant Baird crawled in and. 
waited. 

By this time the cannoneers had finished 
carrying shells and was in their pup tents 
around the guns. The infantry: of the 
Twenty-Sixth Division had passed on; 
they was probably in the front-line trenches. 
Everything was quiet; not a single German 
shell coming over; not a sound but the 
gentle drip of the rain on the ’paulin. 

I told Lieutenant Baird that I had been 
told the horse-doctor major had got flooded 
out of his dugout. But he was too busy 
with the firing data to pay much attention, 
and he had pretty near forgotten about it 
anyway. In the Army a guy has so many 
troubles today that lots of times he forgets 
what it was that worried him yesterday. 

I stuck my head out the flap in the 
’paulin. A wet night. Way off down the 
road, I could hear the noise from the 
Fourth Section gun crew working on their 
gun that was stuck in the mud. A gun that 
weighs five tons is a mean problem when 
it gets mired up; and it would be no use 
to get it out now. We never could get it ac- 
curately oriented on a night like this. 

At eight o’clock the telephone buzzed 
and we got the official weather report— 
barometer readings and wind at different 
altitudes, and so on—to use in computing 
the firing data. At nine o’clock the time 
came over the wire and we set our watches. 
Lieutenant Baird told us that H Hour was 
five A.M., and that we were to commence 
firing at H Minus 4. 

Ten o’clock came and all was quiet— 
eleven o’clock, twelve o’clock. At half past 
twelve Baird hollered out, “Battery, at- 
tention !’’ 

The section chiefs woke up the cannon- 
eers. The guns were laid and loaded, and 
at exactly one o’clock in the morning, Sep- 
tember 12, 1918, the gunner of the Number 
One Piece pulled the lanyard. There was a 
red flash that lit up the fog for half a mile 
around and a report that blew every drop 

of water from the outside of our ’paulin 
right through onto me and Henry. A 
hundred-pound shell was on its way toward 
the Germans and the barrage had begun. 

After ten rounds we had a short rest, and 
we noticed that the whole landscape had 
come to life; booming and flashing all 
around, and overhead the air shaking and 
fluttering from the fire of batteries behind 
us shooting over our heads. 


At two o’clock we swung over to the 
right for a few dozen rounds. At three 
o’clock we were back on our first target. 
Of course we had no observation of where 
our shots was landing. Whether they hit 
what was wanted depended on how well the 
data had been figured and how accurately 
the guns had been oriented and laid. 

It was mean work firing in the rain. The 


4) are thin and gaunt looking, and would go off just as they opened up. 


er-beaten faces. And that But they had luck and there were no back 
@ gang that was coming _ fires. 


McKinney Hinges 
harmonize 
with other builders’ 
hardware including the 
nationally advertised 
products of 
CORBIN 
RUSSELL & ERWIN 
SARGENT 
YALE 
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= il 
inge 
grow on you 


A poor hinge is like a cinder in the eye. Small in di- 
mensions. Great in irritation. Perhaps an occasional 
cinder cannot be avoided, but there is no need of 
jading your nerves with poor hardware. The name 
McKinney on hinges will safeguard you. 


(sood 


When you build or repair, much comfort and econo- 
my depend upon your visit to the hardware mer- 
chant. Make the trip early. Avoid last-minute 
disappointments. Hardware is a lasting item. 


When you visit your builders’ hardware man you 
will find it customary to decide first upon your 
locks. This done—give careful attention to hinges. 


Of first importance is to see that your hinges are 
McKinney’s. And you will not fail to do this if 
you recall how hinges grow on you. 


You can obtain McKinney Hinge quality in sundry hard- 
ware articles, including complete hardware for garage doors. 


A Gift for Those About to Build 


McKinney Forethought Plans consist of little cutouts 
of your furniture made in proportion to your plans. With 
them you can arrange and rearrange your furniture right 
on the blue prints until you are certain the wall space, 
fixtures, doors and base plugs are as you want them. 
To aid in your home building McKinney will gladly 
send a set of these plans. Just write. 


McKinney Manuracturinec Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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“The FLORSHEIM SHOE 


It is gratifying to wear FLORSHEIMS 
and know, that your shoes are in 
keeping with the times— smart 
looking—and built for endurance. 


Tue WALES ~ Style S-92 
Booklet “Styles of the 


Most Styles 1O Times”? on Request 
THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


eWManufacturers ~ CHICAGO 


A 
Jor ‘the man | 2 who cares~ 


Blue=jay is the efficient 
way toroutacorn. It 
leaves nothing to your 
guess-work. You do 
not have to decide how 
much or how little to 
put cn. Each plaster 
is a complete standard- 
ized treatment, with 
just the right amount 
of the magic medica- 
tion to end the corn. 
Simply put on the plas- 
ter—it does the rest. 


She hated to acknowledge the Corn 


That twinge in the toe means a 
frown on the forehead—anda thorn 
in the disposition. But how foolish 
to carry a secret sorrow in your 
shoe! You can end the pain in ten 
seconds—and usually the corn in 
two days—with a Blue=jay plaster. 


Blue-jay 


oe Sey ote AeNeDieeG ENTE WAY ei Olen DA. 3G, ©) RUN 


) 1925 


So goes the old saying. And few, 
indeed, like to confess a corn. It 
seems such an undainty thing—an 
admission of physical untidiness. 
One may conceal the presence of a 
corn, but not its ill effect. It shows 
itself in the face—and the humor. 
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When the guns did fire, the recoil drove 
the wheels and trail spades so deep in the 
soft ground that finally a special detail had 
to bring planks and timbers to keep the 
guns from miring down; and even then 
they would jump way off the target every 
shot and a lot of time had to be wasted in 
relaying. And there was only three guns 
to do the work of four. 

Me and Henry had our troubles too, what 
with keeping track of all the firing data, 
the deflection, elevation, powder charge, 
kind of shell, kind of fuse, and so on, for each 
piece, and the number of rounds fired; and 
the concussion of the guns putting out the 
candle every couple of minutes and blowing 
the rain water through the ’paulin, and the 
*paulin flapping in our faces and the pencil 
getting lost in the mud and Lieutenant 
Baird walking around and tripping over the 
telephone wire and busting it off, and 
everybody nervous and anxious; because 
you can’t make any mistakes in a barrage; 
just one little error in an elevation might 
drop a shell on our own infantry. 

We could hear other batteries firing all 
around, but we couldn’t tell how many; 
maybe just four or five, maybe a whole lot. 
We couldn’t notice any German shells, 
which might mean the German batteries 
were pretty well silenced, or it might only 
mean that they didn’t happen to be shell- 
ing our particular little neck of the woods. 

““We never know nothing,”’ said Henry. 
“We think this is a big attack, but we 
can’t tell for sure. And when it’s over, we 
may never know whether it was a success 
or not.” , 

Lieutenant Baird didn’t know any more 
than we did about what was going on out- 
side our one little battery. 

Finally it began to get light. H hour at 
five o’clock brought a big burst of fire from 
all the artillery. Apparently the infantry 
was going over. They always arrange it 
that way. Just as the doughboys start, 
every gun in the artillery fires just as fast 
as it can, and when the doughboys hear all 
those shells screeching past overhead it is 
like a message to them that we are behind 
them and helping all we can. 

In the burst of fire at five o’clock we were 
shooting at a range of between four and 
five kilometers. After that the range began 
creeping up, and by seven it was six and a 
half kilometers. 

“Looks like they were advancing, said 
Henry; ‘‘but you never can tell for sure.’ 

At eight o’clock we were firing at eight 
kilometers, and by nine we had run out of 
our range at ten kilometers. 

“Cease firing!’”’ yelled Baird, and the 
cannoneers began to clean up their guns. 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘I guess the Fritzies have 
been chased so far away we can’t reach ’em 
any more.” 

““Maybe they have,” said Henry, “‘and 
maybe they haven’t. How do we know?” 

We added up and found that we had fired 
six hundred and fifty-two shells weighing 
about a hundred pounds each—total, some- 
thing more than thirty tons. We had sent 
all that steel and TNT sailing off into the 
night, and not a man in the battery knew 
whether we had hit anything worth while 
or not. 

Me and Henry went over to the kitchen, 
got some chow and took it over to our bunk 
in the old French gun position. Still it was 
raining, slow, steady and continuous. 

We was pretty near tired out and we was 
wet and hungry and dirty, and as we started 
to eat, Henry said, “Here we work and 
work like hell and pretty near get drownded, 
and we never know whether the fight is a 
success or not.” 

We sat there and ate our chow, and the 
coffee was kind of lukewarm and bitter and 
no sugar in it, and the oatmeal was heavy 
and soggy, and the bread had pieces of 
green mold in it—and me just out of the 


hospital. It didn’t seem like ther, 
glory in war the way they fight 1) 
But after we had finished oyr| 
and had pushed the shelter-tent }}, Ih 
of the way and climbed up out 
gun pit, we looked around and, 
the rain had stopped and threy 
in the clouds we could see real | 
Everybody that was at the Ba’ 
Mihiel will remember how it cles, 
the morning of the attack, \ 
All of a sudden the sun came ¢- 
and warm and beautiful, and it} 
whole valley so that from our litt 
we could see at least a mile in e 
tion. And the whole landseape 
lousy with big guns—batteries | 
more artillery than I had oe $ 
place before. 
We looked down at the rol tl; 
of the woods; and along this TO: 
from the direction of the front, \ 
line of men marching in colum 
Out of the woods they came, tl), 
fields and down to the main 1 
column was at least half a mile) 
we couldn’t see the end of it. Hey 
to get all excited. * 
“Look!” he said. ‘‘Look at | 
“Well, what of it?” Lasked. | 
never seen a bunch of soldiers bp 
Then I took another look, a 
saw what they were I couldn’t ¢ 
But all at once I felt little hig 
waves running up and down m) 
when the band plays, because ths 
in the long column were not An} 
diers and they were not Freni 
They were dressed in grayish. 
forms with funny little round ¢ 
had no guns and they were beg 
along by American M. P.’s yh 
revolvers. a 
German prisoners! Thousand} 
sands of them winding down thes 
from the front, and thousands } 
taken along the main road bg ! 
areas! 
Then we knew. It had ban i 
and a big victory, and me and& 
helped win it. We stood there oj] 
hill in the glorious warm suh 
watched what looked like half }} 
Army filing by. And we forgot it 
wet, and we forgot we was tiredi 
the mud and the work and tl 
geant and all our other tro 
swelled out our chests and bred 
fresh air with shoulders back an 
And it was just like that day wi) 
kid and lived in New Jersey ar 
touchdown that won the gal 
Hackensack High School. I jus 
be floating around on air, and | 
brass bands playing Hail, Cot 
The Star-Spangled Banner. 
And after about ten minut] 
a whistle that had been blowi) 
time, and here come the top se? 
“Are youse guys dead? — Cor: 
out of it! The battery is movi’ 
We hurried back and rolled |0 
muddy blankets and made jou 
and helped reel in some of tl 
pack up the telephone instrie 
before long we was slopping alig 
again through the mud and 2 
little dab of sunshine was r 
clouds and more rain was rie 
hill. And although we didn’t k 
we was on our way to the B 
Argonne and more trouble ang 
we had ever run into yet. c 
But, anyway, we had got! 
minutes when we stood on t b 
the sunshine and wat p 
prisoners winding down the r™ 
it wasn’t worth what we wen” 
get it, but while it lasted it # 
thing. It was the glory that 


lvnake a trip to call on distant 
hy decidedly he took along. no 
tack on their walls and make 
Jigant. Clients habitually sent 
jors for drugs by mail, which 
{momic way to do business. 
gtch’s total overhead expense 
ine per cent of his sales. Cer- 
, was a good business country 
! 
Foie. years in which Russia 
valwith Germany his prosperity 
4.or Mr. Petrovitch’s city was 
» | hting zone and he himself es- 
! y service on account of his eye- 
Hit his odd thick spectacles Mr. 
‘es but dimly. In 1917, when 
Jul in occurred, there was only 
e2nt in the city. The business 
ar(i the change of government 
at}s much as the people in New 
te\ould regard a change of Presi- 
Whington. Most of Mr. Petro- 
se] ant friends believed business 
ier. 
for a long time that the local 
mé began to hear of the radical 
thSoviet Government was put- 
eft in other parts of the coun- 
pers were not allowed to tell 
of course there were no na- 
d¢ssociations to exchange infor- 
ajiardly any traveling salesmen 
0 give definite news of condi- 
th provinces. The business men 
ivily of the vague rumors they 
ndividual industry was to be 
in its stead everyone was to 
aploye of the state and work 
-al good—but these rumors 
rt impression. The merchants 
* were serving their clients 
' and satisfactorily. What 
iy government demand? 
, ) Mr, Petroyitch and his mer- 
it was unthinkable that life 
mi1 changed in so peaceful and 
/ dy. It was a community of 
y tusand people, practically the 
thWew York State town where 
ovih now has his corner grocery. 
yo) in the New York community 
fe example, that a handful of 
inVashington could ever have 
aly to overturn the cus- 
i h.dred years, to close the fac- 
ops and schools and to kill 
ise who disapproved? As- 
ot Well, the people of the Rus- 
el precisely the same way. Life 
Ti merchants opened their shops 
nd osed at six. One met a friend 
th»afé for a cup of tea and then 
ne ) Supper. After supper one 
ag i a walk with one’s wife 
Ir visited with neighbors. 


) oviet Tactics 


re ‘ame to Mr. Petrovitch’s city 
h y of October, 1920—just the 
1 America the World’s Series 
z. were being played before 
jure-seeking crowds in New 
id verywhere throughout the 
até ther j Joyous crowds gathered 
'e) ards to gain vicarious thrills. 
Y |. Petrovitch had gone to his 
ssa little early. Everything 

; i cipal business street was as 
Dé istants sweeping off the side- 

W /asants’ wagons lumbering in 
Ou ry, clerks hurrying along to 
rE ces of employment on time. 
5a business was on the 
or) one of the principal business 
re of his people had yet ar- 
*ked the door, went back to 
ened it, taking out the pre- 
$teipts, which he carried to his 
Sat.own to count. He heard a 
the doorway, and in a mo- 

da tall man in the uni- 
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two soldiers carrying rifles with fixed bay- 
onets. 

The officer gave Mr. Petrovitch a brief 
command: “Put on your hat and coat. 
You have two minutes to leave this place. 
If you attempt to carry anything with you, 
you will be shot!” 

There was no other word spoken. Mr. 
Petrovitch did as he was ordered, the two 
soldiers guarding him to see that he carried 
away none of the money he was counting, 
nor any papers. As he went out the officer 
took from him his bunch of keys, at the 
same time giving him a document bearing 
the seal of the Soviet. In the space of less 
than one minute Mr. Petrovitch was re- 
duced from the position of a big business 
man to that of a private citizen with no 
business at all. 

Out on the street Mr. Petrovitch read the 
document given him by the Soviet officer. 
It was official notice that in future the gov- 
ernment would operate all business. Mr. 
Petrovitch and other evicted merchants 
could write to Moscow and apply for posi- 
tions as managers of government stores, 
where their experience might be useful; but 
in no case would they be employed in es- 
tablishments that they had previously 
owned, or even be employed in their home 
cities. This promise of employment was all 
Mr. Petrovitch received in exchange for his 
wholesale drug business that he had spent 
twelve industrious years in building up. 


Al Dash for Safety 


Having nowhere else to go Mr. Petro- 
vitch started for home. On the way he en- 
countered two business friends, one the 
proprietor of the city’s principal shoe store 
and the other a wholesale hardware dealer. 
Each of these men had the Soviet docu- 
ment. Hurriedly consulting together, all 
three agreed that they would not under any 
circumstances accept the Soviet offer of 
employment, although they realized the 
danger they were running. The hardware 
man himself had seen the proprietor of the 
city’s leading dry-goods store shot to death 
because he was slow in obeying a Soviet 
officer’s order to leave his establishment. 

Mr. Petroyvitch reached his house and 
consulted with his wife, who had already 
heard the news through neighbors. Ru- 
mors were that the dry-goods merchant had 
been killed not entirely because he had been 
slow to obey, but because of Soviet policy 
which reasoned that a wealthy man must 
of necessity be capitalistically minded, and 
therefore it would be necessary to put sev- 
eral of the wealthy men of the city out of 


the way as an object lesson to all reaction- 
aries. This was sinister news to Mr. Petro- 
vitch, for a man was certainly in the capi- 
talistic class who had owned a wholesale 
drug business worth a hundred thousand 
dollars. His wife begged him to leave town 
while there was still opportunity; she had 
a little money, half of which she gave him. 

When he left he had in his pocket the 
equivalent of about twenty American dol- 
lars with which to face the future. He 
slipped around to the house of his friend, 
the wholesale hardware dealer, and the two 
decided on the only available means of es- 
cape, which was to engage a hack driver to 
carry them out of town, for of course the 
railway trains would be watched. Going 
through back streets they came to a public 
hack stand and engaged the only equipage 
there—a one-horse vehicle such as is ordi- 
narily used for weddings and funerals, with 
a high driver’s seat in front and curved body 
behind with an upholstered seat for passen- 
gers. In this incongruous vehicle the two 
dignified and lately prominent business 
men made their dash for safety. 

It was necessary, in order to gain the 
open road leading to the village of their des- 
tination, that they drive the length of the 
principal business street of the city, and 
they saw how thorough had been the gov- 
ernment’s work. In the hour that had 
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This ‘maddening 


noise 


racked the nerves of the 
whole family and frequent- 
ly embarrassed them... 
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Until the 
neighborhood 


Plumber 


installed a 
Mushroom 


PARABAL 


and then the/lrouble Stopped / 


EQUIP your toilet tank with a MusHroom Parabal 

. and you put anend to three gre  t evils instantly. 
No more of that maddening, nerve-racking gurgle 
—never again will you be embarrassed by that 
trickle and swish of water in the toilet bowl—and 
you save 355 gallons of water aay which is the 

average waste caused by a faulty old-style tank ball 

a waste that in some metered cities costs $25 a year. 


The Musuroom Parabal does all this. Made in one 
piece of pure live gum—and shaped like an in- 
verted mushroon,, it fits into the valve seat, sealing 
it at every point. It is guaranteed for three years— 
not to leak, split, collapse, or swell—but lasts in- 
definitely. "Made in three sizes—one for every 
tank valve seat. 


cAt Master Plumbers’ only, $1.25 
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| Ce 
Prism | 
Binoculars 


| Exclusive. features 
| give Zeiss Prism Bi- 
noculars a wide field _ 
of view, sharpdefini- 
tion,and greatlight- 
gathering power. 
‘Their handsome de- - 
sign and elegant fin- 
ish are in keeping 
with their ae 
superiority. 


Guaranteed 
Three Years 
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WooDwarD-WANGER Co. 


1106-1114 Spring Garden St. 
iladelphia 


Quality Plumbing Specialties Since 1906 
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Capt. Hartley of the Leviathan 
uses a Carl Zeiss Prism Binocular. He says: 


‘TI cannot find words to express the wonders worked by 
the Carl Zeiss glasses. They are the last word i in binoculars 
for power, feel, weight, and ease on the eyes.’ 

Carl Zeiss Prism Binoculars are sold by leading opticians, camera 
and sporting goods dealers everywhere. The model used by Capt. 


Hartley and 20 other models of 3 to 18 power are shown in our 
complete catalog. Write us for a copy today. 


HAROLD M. BENNETT, U.S. Agt., 153B W. 23rd St., New York 


General Distributing Agent for Canada: The Hughes Owens Oo., Ltd., 


Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Ottawa 
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APCO 
Equipment 
for Ford Cars 


APCO Electric 
Windshield Cleaner 
—$6.50 


APCO Oiling System 
—$1.50 
APCO Dash Oil 
Gauge— $2.50 
APCO Steering Wheel 
Horn Button—35c. 
APCO Crank Case 
Arm—75c. 


APCO “Wireless” 
Foot Accelerator 
—$1.50 
APCO Rear Wheel 
Brake—$12.50 


APCO Throttle 
Extension Horn 
Button—50c. 


APCO Anti-Rattlers 


Radius Rod—35c. ea. 
Steering Rod—35c. pr. 
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~ Better Lamps > 
for Less Money | | 


ELLSTON LAMBS are now being dis J 

¢ played by dealers everywhere. be | 
The original style creations, excellent quality | 
and low prices of Wellston Lamps have made | 
them nationally known. | 
| 


There is a difference between lamps. 
Wellston Lamps are different. That’s why 
such enormous quantities are sold. 


The genuine Wellston is branded. Look for | 
thename inside the shadeand underthe base. | 


This Lamp Is an Example & 
of Wellston Values | ‘ 


The Lump 1s ot hand-wrought iron, beau- 
tifully finished in Polychrome of exquisite 
color effects Ornamented with imported 
glass drops. 

The Shade is of silk and georgette, em- 
bodying the newest creations in harmony 
of color schemes. 


Price Complete, $27.50 


Write for name of nearest Wellston Dealer 
| if you cannot locate. 

H 

i 


Wellington-Stone Co. _ C3 
1222-1226 So WABASH Ave. ) 
CHICAGO 
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Ford Engine 


“Keep Time” 


Put on a Timer that will ‘‘stay put.’’ One that allows 
you to put aside all worry about this vital feature of 
your car. 
The APCO is that kind of a Timer. Its round rotor, 
brushing each contact post with equal pressure, gives 
all four cylinders a spark of the same intensity. No 
vibration. No lubrication required. No “shorts” pos- 
sible — because the case is of genuine Bakelite. 

A high-grade accessory at a popular price. 

Made by the world’s largest exclusive 

manufacturer of Equipment for Fords. 


—Price $2.00 
APCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Providence, Rhode Island 


APCO BRANCHES 
Chicago Kansas City 


New York 


he 
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elapsed since Mr. Petrovitch had been 
turned out of his office every establishment 
had been closed and locked, and soldiers 
were patrolling the sidewalks, warning the 
public to stay indoors. At the foot of the 
street where a bridge crosses the river there 
was a group of uniformed men. In order to 
allay suspicion, Mr. Petrovitch and his 
friend pretended to be drunk. Both wore 
the black flat-topped derby hats affected 
by the capitalistic class, and they began 
buffeting each other hilariously, denting in 
these derby hats and otherwise acting in a 
disorderly manner. This disgraceful and 
humiliating ruse got them past the soldiers 
without question, and in a few minutes they 
were out on the country road headed for 
their objective point seven miles distant. 

What did Mr. Petrovitch and his friend 
talk about on this trip? Mr. Petrovitch 
cannot say. Perhaps they talked about 
trifles. Perhaps they did not talk at all. 
One cannot remember. One does not even 
know what one’s thoughts are in such a 
time. A little hour before, one had been a 
prosperous business man, going to one’s 
office in the morning, home for lunch at 
twelve, a visit to the bank in the afternoon, 
always methodical, secure. Now one was 
in a ridiculous hack driving along a country 
road with twenty dollars in one’s pocket 
and danger to one’s life on every side. It 
was like a dream. It was chaos! 

Arriving at the village Mr. Petrovitch 
paid the hack driver, and he and his friend 
put up at the little tavern. Next morning 
they decided it would be less conspicuous 
and therefore safer to go their separate 
ways. 

Mr. Petrovitch engaged another hack to 
take him to a village farther on. He has 
never heard what became of the hardware 
dealer. 

The following month was something of a 
nightmare to Mr. Petrovitch. He did not 
have enough money to hire hacks from 
town to town and he did not dare to stay in 
any one place for long. During the days he 
walked, passing himself off for a laborer 


| looking for work. Sometimes at night he 
| stopped at a tavern if the charge for a bed 


was cheap enough, but more ordinarily he 
slept surreptitiously in barns and outhouses. 
After a few days he looked sufficiently like 
a tramp to escape notice, except that he 
always took off his spectacles when about 
to encounter people, both because Russian 
tramps do not ordinarily affect the pince- 
nez, and because he knew his blinking, 
nearsighted eyes gave him a foolish and 
disarming appearance. Mr. Petrovitch still 
thinks with shame of the experiences of 
that time. 


Under Soviet Management 


At the end of a month he ventured to 
write to his wife, who replied, stating that 
things had quieted down in the city and it 
was believed no more business men would 
be shot as examples to others. Accordingly, 
he made his way home, entering at night, 
and for the first week or two stayed hidden 
in his back bedroom. After that he began 
to venture out on the streets occasionally. 
What Mr. Petrovitch thinks of Soviet 
ability to operate business cannot be put 
into words. As decreed, no private mer- 
chant could operate his business; all the 
shops were in charge of officials sent from 
Moscow. Mr. Petrovitch went past his 
own former establishment, and what he saw 
filled him with indignation. The place was 
in disorder. It had not been swept out. In 
place of the orderly array of boxes and 
bottles on the shelves, all the goods had 
been piled helter-skelter on tables in the 
middle of the place and the Soviet official in 
charge was sitting tilted back in an arm- 
chair, smoking a pipe and spitting on the 
floor, his big feet plumped in the débris of 
one of the tables. Mr. Petrovitch’s blood 
boiled to see the wreck of his business that 
he had nursed and cherished like a father 
for twelve long years. So enraged was Mr. 
Petrovitch that if he had had a rifle he 
believes he would have shot the lout of an 
official then and there. 


t 


Mc ; 


Would not such an act have he 
able? Verily Mr. Petrovitch }; 
For had the Soviet appointed thi| 
account of his knowledge of \ 
chemicals—elements so necesse} 
health and lives of the people } 
Soviet wished to make happy‘! 
official was not a chemist. Far fp 
was by trade a Moscow cab driy' 
attached himself to the Soviet p;| 
was a loafer. A bum! } 

Still, Mr. Petrovitch is glad | 
shoot the loafer, because it is beiy 
groceryman in a New York Stats 
to be an executed reactionary | 
He continued to stay quietly inj 
going out only occasionally and ty 
for evening walks into the co} 
truth, Mr. Petrovitch was not enjs 
rupt. During the preceding moh 
the vague rumors were going ari; 
the doings of the Soviet Gov 
Moscow, he had prudently tah; 
money from his receipts each di 
ried it home for an emergency) 
had not actually believed anytl'y 
would happen, but it was just aiye 
on the safe side. This money, chy 
bills of big denominations, waiyu 
his garden—about four thousanj 
terms of American money. He ¢/ 
to dig any of it up yet, because) } 
changing a big bill anywhere vi 
him an object of suspicion. For e 
got the necessities of life by sur} 
carrying various of his househ| 
out into the country and swappily 
peasants for food. 


From Bad to er 


Winter came on and conditis 
city became worse for the peopl yh 
Soviet wished to make happy. hi 
of goods in the shops were depl¥ 
last became so meager that alls 
into one big storehouse; this, t]} 
official said, was the scientific a 
business, because so many littleh 
ply were a burden on the pul) 
giving any service in return. Jr 
in the drug and chemical buk 
conditions bad. Mr. Petrovitchia 


retail chemists looking to him) 
supplies which he himself boughi 
sian manufacturers or imported( 
countries. The ex-cab drive) 
charge of his establishment dia 
how to conserve the stock, anchy 
long before there was none t con 
The retail chemists’ shops, of il 
been closed up as uneconomic|h 
cians being ordered to get th¢ rt 
direct from the wholesale estili 
In theory, the ex-cab driver mit 
tion on the government storehc}t! 
cow for supplies needed by theliy 
but this was a hollow proceeds 
by Christmas the Moscow stor 
was depleted and there were n uf 
send. It was a hard winter and ef 
of influenza broke out which thi} 
could not combat. Of the fifi th 
people in the city more than ti 
died that winter from influenz #0 

As has been shown, howev' 
vitch is a resourceful man. Hea 
keep himself and his family in f@ 
the cold weather by barter with !®! 
people, and by the following s}2 


at 


regulations had so far relaxed 
ceived the idea of a project to 
himself. To do this it was 1% 
have capital. The four thousar @ 
big bills buried in his gar™ 
thought. All winter the Sov’ 
presses had been grinding out 
in larger and larger denomin' 
spring the four thousand dolls 
cached in Mr. Petrovitch’s gi 
not buy a pair of socks! Har fs 
coffee! The treasure is still DIS 
for Mr. Petrovitch never even ™ 
dig it up. es 

In plain words, Mr. Petrovi" 
to become a smuggler. Not, ? 


(Continued on Page! 
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“ctinued from Page 194) 
alcoholic drink, but a smuggler 
neispirin and other easily smug- 
dei his old line. Only a hundred 
vajwas the boundary line of Po- 
» ree country separated from the 
g9rmment. In a certain Polish 
trovitch had relatives of sub- 
hcrould, he was sure, finance him 
eworofession. Occasional trains 
i, and he gained the border and 
air the old ruse of taking off his 
5 /d passing himself off as a half- 
| looking for employment. 

i relatives were obliging, loan- 
¢ gold with which to purchase 
|x stock—as much quinine and 
s (ald be stuffed into his pockets 
lir g of his clothes without mak- 
sf 0 conspicuous. Thus equipped 
hiway back to the Russian bor- 
sr¢7as a moment of fear when he 
ec he customs barrier, but a rea- 
50 boire to the official smoothed 
ve He was again in Russia and in 
7 ar line of business. 

s ne the Soviet desire to make 
le ppy had so far relaxed that in 
wt local chemists had actually 
yw to open their shops again. 
tp, in a free-handed manner, for 
e ll closely watched and if one 
vi neces of doing a good business 
ot ed upon and his shop taken 
mm. Still, some private shops 
n,nd these furnished prospects 
Penvitch’s sales efforts. 

t/ot dangerous business, this 
¢? How did one know, when of- 
ate quinine or aspirin to a 
ifhe chemist might not be a 
ye who would immediately 
ler arrest? 

1 question might be difficult 
rienced person, but not Mr. 
h, ho had all his life done busi- 
ul chemists. For him it was 
ple Approaching a chemist shop 
ed rst its outside appearance and 
t about the door, he scanned 
or If the window was dirty, the 
‘the shelves in disorder, or if 
n charge loafed instead of 
he Mr. Petrovitch knew it was a 
mihop and shunned it. But on 
hi 1if everything was kept up to 
th\td the person in charge acted 
i hhad more interest in the busi- 
rely to compel people to be 
Mr. Petrovitch knew him for 


|-Fledged Smuggler 


ot the danger connected with 
trade that worried Mr. Petro- 
‘as the hurt to his pride. That 
ma few months previously had 
ig )usiness man and respected 
iced to petty subterfuges and 
ty That indeed was detestable! 
le\deseription of his first trans- 
mu illustrate, 


0 that Mr. Petrovitch got off 
ving heard that a chemist 
bia allowed to reopen his shop. 
aut the village during the 
Petrovitch had no difficulty 
‘ich of the two chemist shops 
ap istic establishment, for one 
cin and the other very dirty. 
1s caution he waited until after 
ng¢ime that evening before call- 
© n establishment. 
5 was busy washing the big 
lass bottle in the show win- 
’. Petrovitch entered, which 
1 é added proof of the chemist’s 
Soviet officials did not ordi- 
SHanything, even themselves. 
Vila demanded that the chemist 
30}; pills of an ordinary kind 
© her sure to be in stock. The 
‘aid back to the prescription 
) > the pills. Mr. Petrovitch 
Just as the chemist turned 
)artition, so the two were 
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screened from the street, Mr. Petrovitch 
sidled up close to the other and suggestively 
held open the side pocket of his coat to re- 
veal little packets of his contraband goods. 
At that moment Mr. Petrovitch hated him- 
self. It was the furtive gesture of a crimi- 
nal. Of a bootlegger. Of a slimy purveyor 
of improper postcards! : 

And like all those who allow themselves 
to be tempted into illegal transactions, the 
chemist reacted in kind. Quickly he 
glanced into Mr. Petrovitch’s pocket, and 
then into his face to see if some treachery 
were intended. Then without a word he 
slunk farther behind the prescription 
counter, motioned Mr. Petrovitch to fol- 
low, and held out his hand for one of the 
packets. It was given him and he opened 
it to test the contents, his eyes shifting 
suspiciously between the white powder and 
Mr. Petrovitch’s face. Mr. Petrovitch on 
his side was equally wary, ready at any sign 
of double dealing to strike the other down, 
snatch his packet of quinine and dash off 
into the darkness. Two honest men turned 
criminals, Mr. Petrovitch holds stoutly, be- 
cause those in power insisted on forcing 
people to be happy. 


Getting Used to America 


At length each became convinced that 
the other meant no foul play, and a bargain 
was struck. Mr. Petrovitch would have 
liked to say in the manner of his happier 
days that the terms were two per cent ten 
days, thirty days net; but smuggling ad- 
mits of no liberality, and he had to announce 
that his goods were exchangeable only for 
veritable gold and that on the nail. The 
chemist had a little store of gold, but it was 
at his house. There the two made rendez- 
vous late that night and the transaction 
was closed. 

Thus Mr. Petrovitch was fairly em- 
barked on his new career, and in the course 
of a few months established a regular clien- 
tele in towns and villages of an entire prov- 
ince, for he made numbers of trips into 
Poland for supplies and was never ques- 
tioned. So firmly, in fact, did he become 
established that he even went to Germany, 
where he could buy his chemicals cheaper, 
and brought them boldly through the cus- 
toms barrier in satchels, only tipping mod- 
erately the officials. 

As to the profits of smuggling quinine 
and aspirin? Well, one does not risk one’s 
life for nothing. And profits should not 
always be computed on the basis of net cost 
or overhead, but on the service one gives 
one’s clients, is it not so? 

At one time Mr. Petrovitch entertained 
the bold idea of becoming a master 
mind and establishing clandestine relations 
throughout all Soviet Russia, but gave it 
up when he reflected how quickly he had 
lost the accumulations of a dozen years and 
how the same thing might occur again if 
some new group decided to force the people 
to be happy in some new way. Instead, he 
quit the profession when he had earned 
three thousand dollars, gold, got his wife 
and two little girls out of Russia and came 
to the United States. For a year he worked 
on a job in Jersey City, studying English at 
night. Then with what was left of his earn- 
ings he bought the grocery store in the 
small New York State city, where he could 
be quite content if he did not see so much 
useless waste everywhere. 

Certainly one had to admit that Mr. 
Petrovitch was entitled to express his ideas 
on American business, having had so varied 
an experience. His decisions must be 
founded on sense.: Why, for instance, when 
he decided to enter the grocery business 
had he chosen this particular New York 
State city? Had he considered it better 
than other places or did he just pick it at 
random? 

Well, it was yes and no. He thought it 
best to be in a place of about the same size 
as his native Russian city because one does 
better in the size of a community that one 
knows best. Still, it was not that alto- 
gether. Before deciding he got on the train 


and traveled about to visit numbers of cities 
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The Bristol Steel Shaft 


~ uniform qualily. strength. 
balance and feel 


Of course, you want all your clubs to be of 
the same quality, to “feel” the same, to have 
the same balance. It’s then that you play your 
best golf. There is only one way, however, to 
get this uniformity of clubs and that is with 
the Bristol Steel Golf Shaft. 


The Bristol Steel Golf Shaft has gone over 
with a smash, because it is fundamentally right. 
All are made the same in quality — there can 
be no “seconds”. All are strong and will not 
warp. The balance is near the head where you 
want it. Any degree of whippiness is obtainable. 


Be Sure— 


No matter who is 
the maker of the 
club, be sure to 
look for this 
mark on the 
shaft. You will 
then know you 
are getting a true 
ristol 


Shaft. 


All leading golf club manufacturers make 
clubs equipped with the Bristol Steel Golf Shaft. 


SIX FREE GOLF BOOKLETS—We will 
send you free, six interesting booklets written by 
the well known instructor, Herbert Lagerblade. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
505 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Agents: 
THE PHIL. B. BEKEART CO., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


*Bristor 


Steel Golf Shatt 


Patented Nov. 22, 1910 


Fishing Tackle Proud 
of its Reputation 


HE “BRISTOL” fishing tackle family is a famous one. Each 

- member has earned an enviable reputation in its own 
tight, but the best fishermen always buy them together as a 
happy-family. They then know that all their equipment is right. 


Remember each member of the “Bristol” family if you want 
the best in fishing tackle—Bristol Steel Fishing Rods, King- 
fisher Silk Fishing Lines, Meek Reels and Blue Grass Reels. 


FREE upon request—Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher catalogs. 
They will prove valuable and interesting reference books. 
MEEK sna°01 e Grass 3 it 


Bristol 


A 7 
Steel Fishin g Rods 
Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines 
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THAN SEEMS NECESSARY” 


Imprisons Cold! 


of a vacuum jacket. 


porcelain lining are more-than-flush  -< 
with door casings, greatly simplify- 
ing cleaning. You'll love the Airtite! 


RHINELANDER REFRIGERATOR CO. 
Dept. D-5 Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


Write for name of dealer 
near you where you can 


\\ inspect the Airtite. Your 
\ tis of white enamel or 


golden oak outside finish. 
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L’’-shaped 
porcelain lining 
of ordinary refrig- 
erator. Air circu- 
lation and inside cold 
radiation restricted. 
Moisture admitted 
into walls around ice 
chamber. 
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NOW Imprisoned Air 


OUR walls of vacuum-like dead air space, sealed 
in by five thicknesses of heat-resisting materials, 
prevent heat from penetrating to the full-chilled 

interior of the new Rhinelander Airtite Refrigerator. 
The modern vacuum bottle—the most perfect 
holder of cold—achieves the same result by means 


A full-porcelain one-piece lining, with the ice 
chamber suspended inside the lining (patent pend- 
ing) — not outside — and smooth, unpaneled doors 
and side walls, are other features that add to Air- 
tite’s cooling efficiency, economy and cleanliness. 
Inside corners are broadly rounded and edges of 
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Airtite one-piece por- 
celain lining. Permits 
free air circulation and 
full cold radiation into 
food chambers. Out- 
side walls protected 
against moisture seep- 
age. Sole originators 
of this exclusive (pat. 
pending) design. 


SIMPSON Clothes 


Made and Sold a Better Way 


The kind of clothes you want to wear— 
for $31.50? Yes! All wool? Certainly! 
Tailored to measure? Naturally! 


If you knew how Simpson clothes are 
made and how they are sold, we are 
confident you would choose to wear no 

other kind. To pay less cannot 
give you clothes in this class. 
Paying more is unnecessary. 


A Simpson suit or overcoat 
is first of all, good style. No 
“‘freaks”’ of fashion, but plenty 

* of individuality. With the per- 
fection of fit which a less 
scientific method of measur- 
ing and cutting is unable 


J. B. SIMPSON, Juc., 


to duplicate once in a dozen times. 
Entire satisfaction is assured. 

Let us send you our booklet, How to 
Tell Wool. It gives you much "valuable 
information and explains why we can 
save you an important amount on your 
clothes bill. Your request on a postal 
will bring it. (The Simpson Plan is the 
book to request if interested in repre- 
senting us.) 


Special Values for Summer 


To top the advantage to you in this 
plan, there are virgin wool summer fab- 
rics of a delightful light weight—a super 
assortment to sell at only $21.50! 


CHICAGO 


Representatives Everywhere 


Branch Offces—New York 


Detroit Boston Milwaukee 
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and compare opportunities. But he might 
have spared the trouble because American 
communities are all alike. One may as well 
hang up one’s hat anywhere. People all 
dress the same and live in the same kind of 
houses. There are the same kinds of shops 
with the same brands of goods in the show 
windows. The same extravagance, too, be- 
cause it is uneconomic that goods should be 
made in a great factory in one part of the 
country and forced by advertising and by 
the solicitation of high-priced salesmen to 
be sold in far-distant parts. The gentleman 
who spoke to the Intelligentzia society had 
made that plain, if anyone was so stupid as 
not to see it for himself! 

Doubtless Mr. Petrovitch and the Intel- 
ligentzia members had considered these 
things well. Still, could not Mr. Petrovitch 
believe there might be some economy in 
having the same kinds of goods in shop 
windows everywhere, even though it costs 
money to send out salesmen and to trans- 
port the goods for great distances? Articles 
made in great quantities can be made 
cheaper than in small quantities. And even 
the expense of distribution may be more 
than balanced by economies in other ways. 
For instance, the lady who had come into 
Mr. Petrovitch’s own store and practically 
waited on herself by looking along his 
shelves and picking out what she wanted 
by means of a familiar label. She could not 
have done this unless she had learned 
to know the article by advertisements in 
journals and by seeing it in many other 
stores. Certainly there is economy when 
people can buy so easily. Very likely Mr. 
Petrovitch would have to employ two clerks 
instead of one if each sale required explana- 
tion and uncertain choosing on the part of 
the customer. And if Mr. Petrovitch em- 
ployed two clerks instead of one, would he 
not be obliged to charge higher prices? 

Mr. Petrovitch admitted there might be 
a certain saving in the vending of articles 
that are well known. But surely such a 
saving would be trifling. The gentleman 
who lectured to the Intelligentzia society 
had not even mentioned it. The saving 
must amount to a mere nothing in compari- 
son with the huge sums that are spent by 
big firms in promoting their products. A 
little one or two per cent, perhaps? 


Nationally Known Products 


Fortunately, Mr. Petrovitch’s question 


_ could be answered by official reports of the 


Government itself. In the old days before 
America became so commercial, and when 
retail buying required questioning on the 
part of the customer and even haggling as 
to price, it cost fifteen and even twenty per 
cent for a groceryman to sell his goods. 
Now, when it is possible for people to walk 
confidentl,- into a shop and practically wait 
on themselves as Mr. Petrovitch’s lady 
customer had done, some shopkeepers do 
business at an expense of ten per cent, and 
even less. It may safely be said that there 
is a saving of full five per cent, because the 
big manufacturers spend money to make 
their products known and send out hosts of 
salesmen to persuade the merchants to keep 
their products in stock. It is also fairer to 
everyone, because in the old days prices 
were not the same throughout the country. 
In remote sections and in little villages 
merchants frequently charged more for 
their goods. Now, when most people are 
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” 


““You must remember,’’ replies Selden, 
“that a large part of the power that sends 
a home run over the fence, for example, rests 
in the pitched ball. A slow ball can’t be 
knocked far, while a Babe Ruth bat meet- 
ing a Walter Johnson fast one solidly might 
drive the ball two blocks. That’s true, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes,’’ I admits. 

“Very well,” says Earl. “‘Isn’t it then a 
simple problem in physics and algebra, with 


educated to know all about the, 
buy, and even the correct p 
be a reckless merchant ind 
charge more than the regular 
Mr. Petrovitch stated he "did t 
about this because it is only t two 4 
he left Russia. Neither had an 
Intelligentzia society mention¢ 
that is probably because few of 
bers have had business experien 
own and have been obliged to | 
knowledge of economic condit 
books. Still, the cents while 
did not speak of prices alo : 
speech against big busin 
dangerous it is that everythir 
so standardized. That p 
try to live exactly like ot 
he had said, a tyranny o 
seeks to direct the lives of t 
own ends. The gentlems 


the Government did not ta 
the ever-increasing acti 
Mr. Petrovitch had been 


Certainly, no one would 
with Mr. Petrovitch on thes 
lutions when he had had 
rience. But it would be fair: 
he believe the violent revol 
come to Russia if busin l 
and active as it is in the 
If, instead of each pro 
contained, big manufact' 
their goods all over the co 
creating in the minds of 
province a desire to have 
and to live the same kind 
people of other provinces? 
men were constantly going 


in distant parts were fixing 
dows and how they pu 
stunts? Such activities 
ple more united, more wi 
each other’s good intentio: 
vitch carries insurance on hi 
Of course he does, sty by work i 
has proved his ability by 
wholesale drug business in 
may not this terrible cor 
America that so frightens 
the Intelligentzia society 
kind of insurance against t 
that happened in Mr. Petr 
the fifth of October, 1920? 
Mr. Petrovitch does not lik 
the events of that day. He 
his store window on the 
the New York State city 
vers were going up and 
license plates of far-dist 
Half a dozen traveling sales 
ple cases in their hands 
from the railroad station to 
merchants.. Finally his eye: 
young man’s card that hi 
thrown on the floor. He 
it carefully in a corner of b 
and spoke his thoughts in h 
cently learned Englishh 
“ Perhaps it is truly better,” he 
be called on by ten, or € 
men in a day than to be cal 
lifetime by an officer and 
rifles!” 


the facts that I have, to 
to travel certain tha ; 
find, for instance, that lon 
right this afternoon wi II not get 
feet of the fence on the average.” 
“And I think,” I tells him, “ v 
find those averages climbir 
you before the day’s ov: 
Game’s called and Fr 
hitter, goes to the pan. — 
(Continued on Po 
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rayson ten feet to the right and 
[/mey in about twenty feet,” or- 
“Frazier should drop one of 
ight ones just about there,’’ he 
ting. ] 

gs the instructions to the out- 
j¢urns to the plate. The Tigers’ 
-/an’s been in the habit of letting 
to go by and he does so this time. 
trikes, cutting the plate in two. 
\e’sanother groover, but Frazier’s 
ag for Howell to waste one, and 
e vings it’s too late for a clean hit. 
py to first’s an easy out. Selden 
ting and neither do I. 

1¢ follows for the Tigers. He’s a 
i{- that can hit any kind of pitch- 
Jarl nods O. K. when the fielders 
-/the fence for him. After a strike 
| »wever, he has me shift Grayson 
ds to the left. Billings fouls the 
eiut the third pitch he smacks on 
‘or a high drive into left center. 
had been sitting in a chair the 
uw have fallen into his lap. 

1 re guessed that one,” I remarks 


” eyebrows the lad. ‘‘Couldn’t 
| his swings where he was going 
i 


¢ smiles Earl, ‘‘is because you 
ey" seen Billings bat against sys- 
e ditching before.” 

1 »n’t mean to tell me,” I snaps, 
¢ going to hit it in the same spot 
ir he gets up, do you?” 

; actly,” returns Selden. ‘‘Wind 
1 change suddenly, and, after all, 
nch to expect a pitcher to keep up 
4 ate of speed without variation. 
0 Billings may strike late or not 
éall solidly; but generally speak- 
¥ drop it about where it fell just 
Vare dealing in averages.” 

i boy that’ll make a misdeal out 


maybe,” says I, “but not how 


you,’ I remarks as Hefty Ross, 
u eader, strolls to the rubber. “If 
tlam one of Howell’s bean-bag 
v the right-field wall I’m a hand- 
isburgh matron. Shooting a 
_/e over the dish for that baby’s 
0} as safe as tickling a wildcat’s 


) 


sr above the average, of course,’’ 
%¢ Karl; “‘but if my equation in 
ii case has been worked out prop- 
ey should just about pluck his 
‘ewall. There it goes.’ 

ee the ball hit, but I catches a 
fie right fielder running back, 
pouple of feet off the ground and 
ye pill with the back of his meat 
st the fence. I look at Selden, 
ibergasted. 

cience,” I gasps, “or just dumb, 
ing? ” 

|, grins the expert, “they used to 
ine question when astronomers 
fe eclipses on time-table 


ven’t any trick averages to make 
otk any better when they’re at 
€ ou?” I inquires. 
"plies Selden. “So far I’ve just 
ce the defensive side of the 
doubt I shall eventually stand- 
Mffense as well.” 
“swell indoor sport it’ll be then, 
nN” Tjeers. “Won't the fans just 
up good jack to see a contest 
vy put-out is cut and dried and 
if What you trying to do, ruin 


init,” says Earl. “I’m trying to 
a) to where it was and where it 
€ Today every team owner is put- 
: efforts into developing pitchers 
+e hit. What do you think the 
ners’d rather watch—a game 
(” batter was being struck out or 
v7 batter hit the ball?” 
yike slugging,” I admits, “but 
‘0 see ‘em hit where they ain’t, 
Isn’t a happy medium 
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“Yes,”’ returns Selden; “but the way 
to get that medium happy is to demon- 
strate that letting the boys hit don’t neces- 


sarily mean that the score’ll run into the | 


hundreds. The magnates are pulling to one 
extreme and I’m pulling to the other, 
that’s all. The Tigers’ll make some safeties 
this afternoon, but the average a 

“You bet they’ll make some,” I cuts in. 
“Wait till they get wise to the fact that 
every heave is coming straight over.” 

“That,” smiles Earl, “will make it easier 
for me. Then they’ll hit the ball solid and 
my figures on impact force and direction 
will stand up without variation.” 

“What,’’ I sneers, “will happen to your 
figures when the Tigers start to bunting?”’ 

“Baseball fables don’t interest me,” re- 
turns Selden. 

“When,” I inquires, “did bunting get to 
be a fable?” 

“Tt always has been,’’ answers Earl. 
“The notion that players can lay down 
bunts when and where they wish to is rot. 
My data show that out of every hundred 
attempts to drop ’em in front of the plate 
or along the base lines, fifty-five result in 
foul tips, twelve in straight misses, fourteen 
in pop flies, fifteen in outs at first and four 
are successful. At the speed I have Howell 
pitching, I doubt if even four would be suc- 
cessful. I don’t worry about twenty-five-to 
one-shots.” 

“The way you talk,” I remarks, “‘every- 
thing about baseball is a fable, almost.” 

“The game’s cluttered with ’em,’’ says 
Selden. ‘You read in the papers all the 
time about So-and-So making So-and-So 
pop out at first or roll a slow bounder to the 
shortstop. That’s a fairy tale. You a 

“How about making sluggers like Bil- 
lings and Ross fly out to fielders?” I inter- 
rupts. “That a fable too?” 

“No,”’ comes back Earl. ‘‘That’s based 
on figures. Eighty-seven per cent of the 
drives that get out of the infield are above 
the ground. Certain batters hit in certain 
directions, on the average. Those are facts, 
aren’t they? Well, to them I’ve added a 
determination of the impact force at the 
bat and the carrying power of the ball, with 
allowances for wind, friction, and the like. 
Now you know my entire formula. Nothing 
fabulous about it, is there?” 

All I can do is shake my head. Between 
calling the plays on the Tigers and his glib 
line of talk, he’s got me winging. Back of 
my dome is the idea that the boy’s cuckoo 
and his stuff is the bunk; but not having 
a quick answer for him, I keeps my trap 
shut. 

While the palavering’s been going on our 
lads have been retired without scoring and 
the Tigers are again up. Woods, first on 
deck for the visitors, slaps the first pitch on 
the nose down short. It’s much too hot for 
Carlson to handle and goes through his 
hooks like a tramp through a free lunch. 
Woods gets to second under blankets. 

“Looks like they’re getting jerry to the 
straight-over stuff,’ I remarks to Selden. 

“‘T hope so,” he returns. 

“Now,” says I, ‘watch Sweeney drop 
one of those fables in front of the plate.” 

Sweeney’s considered a sure-fire bunter 
and I’m all set for a quick sneer at Earl. 
But it doesn’t come off. The Tiger pops 
one up in the air. Young, our third base- 
man, comes in quick, muffs the catch but 
recovers the ball in time to cut Woods off 
at third. 

“Have that figured too?” I inquires. 


“Tt wouldn’t have made any difference 
if he had sacrificed him on,’ answers Selden. 
“Jacques and Spillane’ll both fly out in 
short center and Woods’d never have 
scored. Slow up Howell a little. The wind’s 
dying down.” 

I makes the signal we’d framed up and 
the pitcher gears down his flings for 
Jacques. The Tiger fouls the first and flies 
out on the next one at second. 

“Should have gone a little further,” com- 
ments Earl. ‘Speed Howell up a trifle and 
bring Grayson in about twenty-five feet.’’ 

The center fielder has to back a couple of 
yards to snag Spillane’s lofter, but it’s a 
@inch catch at that. Woods would have 
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TRIC-O-TREK 


OR ALL OUTDOORS—soft, glossy leather, seamless 
and unlined (that’s patented), extra comfortable, 
good looking. And the price won’t lay youa stymie. 
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‘To possess a necklace of fa Tausca 
Pearls is to enjoy the admiration 
of others and the satisfaction of 
your own self-approval~ ~ ~ ~ 
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on receipt of price. 
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name on the “Gift” 
card shown above and 
she will acknowledge 
it on the ‘Thank you” 
cardshown underneath. 
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Write us for cap if you 


, Dealers: 


assorted, total 


has a hidden cpatenicd) strap—tighten or loosen 
for comfort—cap never binds—never too large— 
great for all occasions—has finest fabrics and 
fashion—ask your dealer to show. you—insist on 
genuine—refuse imitations—seek “Sure-Fit” label. 


mind stating size;:it’s adjustable. Address Sheet 102 Broadway, N, Y.C. 


Remember 


MOTHER’S DAY 
Sunday, May 10 


jes thoughtfulness-of-remembering is the richest 
gift you can lay at the feet of your mother, or the 
woman who now mothers you or yours. On Mother’s 
Day, Sunday, May 10th, will she be among those 
remembered ? 


Would you like, this year, to give candy of supreme 
quality, in a Mother’s Day wrapper, and with special 


remembrance cards? You'll be proud of your choice if - 


“The Perfect 


you ask your dealer for Puritan Candy, 
Gift.’”’ See your dealer first. 


Dealers write for merchandising plan. 


CINCINNATI 


Chocolates 


“THE PERFECT GIFT” 


Os fe Giekn Haste 

wr of “Merton a 
the Movies” 

Fame 


can’t locate store selling Sure-Fit ($2, $3, $4.) Never 


# 


Each Sure-Fit aditbte to ik: sizes, 6% to 7%. 
Don’t carry big cap stocks and left-overs, 


Don’t be “out Pees size.’’ Send for assortment ie é dozen 


been nailed at home easy if he’d been on 
third and had attempted to score after the 
out. 

“Boy,” I admits, 
knitted toothbrush.” 

““My system,’”’ smiles Earl, 
done its duty.” 

There’s no use going on with a running 
account of the game. Howell keeps slipping 
?em over and the Tigers continue spanking 
’em on the nose, but only to see ’em plop 
into the busy mitts of the gardeners. For 
put-outs in the field, that game must have 
set a mark to shoot at. A few of the lofters 
drop safe in the vicinity of the fences and 
six or seven of the drives in the infield are 
too Nurmi to handle, but in the main the 
ball minds Selden and goes where he tells 
it to. The Tigers finish up with nine hits 
and four runs. 

As for the Sox, three scratch singles is the 
hitting haul for the day; but a combina- 
tion of three bases on balls, a couple of 
errors and a wild throw to first to catch 
Grayson napping net us five runs in the 
sixth inning, enough to win the game. 

“Now,” says Selden, as we walks away 
from the park, “‘will you admit that hitting 
is not such a much when it comes to bring- 
ing in the runs?” 

“Tl admit,” I returns, “that such was 
the case this afternoon; but it takes more’n 
one swallow to make a souse. Tomorrow 
might be a horse with a different collar. 
Anyways, what’s to prevent the other 
teams from doing your trick?” 

“Nothing,” answers Earl. ‘‘In fact I’m 
working on a formula that can be used by 
every baseball nine in the country. In 
about three years, I figure, the base on 
balls, the hit batsman and other features 
of the game that are not particularly inter- 
esting to the average spectator will be 
eliminated. I pay a dollar to see Babe 
Ruth hit. When I get to the ball park I find 
that every effort is being made to prevent 
him from doing the thing that he has been 
advertised to do and the thing that I want 
most to see. When Ruth is walked two or 
three times in a game, and struck out 
twice, I’ve been robbed of a pleasure I’ve 
been looking forward to. Suppose you went 
to the opera to hear Scotti and when you 
got there found that a man with a bass 
drum was trying to stop him from singing.”’ 

“There seems to be about as much con- 
nection between them two things,’ I re- 
marks, “‘as there is between a book with a 
blue cover and a zebra nursing its young. 
The fans want to see Ruth hit, right 
enough, but they don’t want him to make a 
run every time he’s up.” 

“That’s true,’”’ agrees Earl; ‘‘but they’d 
much rather see an outfielder run back to 
the fence and put him out than have him 
struck out or walked. Under my system 
they’d get both thrills—the hit and the out. 
Baseball’ll be a game of bats.” 

“Tt’ll be batty, anyhow,” I grunts. 


“vou win the hand- 


“has only 
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E WIN the next two games with the 
Tigers without any trouble, although 
we’re outhit two to one. I still think that 
Selden’s barmy in the bean; but I got to 
admit that a study of the box scores shows 
there is something in the lad’s dope about 
more runs being scored through errors, 
bases on balls and wild throws than there 
is through clean safeties. The victories 
don’t seem to make the Sox happy, though. 
“Listen, feller,” growls Grayson, ‘I’m a 
willing workman, like you know, but I’ve 
been covering more territory in the last 
three days than a Texas congressman.” 

“Well,” I tells him, “I wouldn’t let my- 
self be put out by put-outs. You made 
fourteen yesterday, didn’t you?” 

“Teen too many for my charley 
horses,’’ comes back the fielder. ‘‘ Flies 
come so thick out in my direction I feel like 
a greenhouse in a hailstorm.” 

“Give it a look at these,”’ cuts in Carlson, 
holding out his hands, palms up. 

“The life line,’ says I, “shows that 
you ” 

“That’s not a life line,’’ yelps the short- 
stop. “That’s the mark left by the seams 


of the ball. After a game these dai 
like I’ve been holding my mitts } 
mouth of a machine gun. How lo. 
going to last?” 

“Yeh,” grumbles Howell, “hor 
“What's your kick?” J asks, ¢ 
“You're having it soft enough, a 

“Too soft,’ grumbles the pita 
strolls away. 

The Lizards follow the Tigers tf 
yard and I’m all set for firewor, 
league leaders have six .300 hitte. 
pay roll, old-timers that can hit } 
hard and often, and Selden’s sysih 
for the tryout of its young life. Tj. 
grouchy bunch of Sox that amblig 
the opening set-to. Marlowe, whog 
out of town for a couple of days,, 
dugout with me and Earl when | 
starts, to eyewitness the revolutiy 
college pal. 

As per dope, the two first Yea! 
in deep left center, Grayson gen 
both after short runs. Selden anch 
trade chesty grins. / 

“How do you figure Sewall?” } 
that slugger swings bats on his w 
plate. 
“He’ll probably hit to short, 
Earl, ‘‘and if the averages ——”| 

I don’t hear the rest of the 
Sewall slaps at the first pitch an 
fast one at Carlson. Skippy diy 
ball, gets all tangled up with it an} 
thing I sees he’s lying flat on th 
We all run out to see what the { i 
Carlson’s face is all twisted i in pail 
holding his side and groaning. | 
trainer, finally leads him off the | 

“Looks like busted ribs,” he w: 
me over his shoulder. 

“Gosh!” says I. “That sort (j 
up against it! Small’s sick anc[ar 
not be much good against the kil 
ting we'll get in this series—ut eI 
system.” 

“Very unfortunate,” murmu' 
“Fifty-three and a half per cent! 
drives go in the direction of shor} 
we certainly ought to ha a 
there.” 

The game proceeds and 
retire the Lizards without a A 
at second, does some zippy 1 ields 
short area. With Carlson out, 
tically up to him to cover Ski 
division as well as his own. — 

In the next three innings not] 
happens, outside of a score ma 
Lizards on what looked to me Ji 
of slow fielding on the part of! : 
right field. The blow-off comes: 
inning. 

Sewall’s again at bat in the fi fi 
stanza. He fouls off two andt 
steaming bounder through ' 
box. What happens right after 
exactly clear to me. Graham mal 
for the ball and it seems like tom 
made the catch, but the ne: Sect 
the ball rolling away and the inf 
cing around holding his wrist. 
team ¢lutters around him, W 
there his hand is hanging 

“Wrist broken,” mutters Too! 
and leads Graham away to the: 
walks back toward the dugout 
Marlowe glaring at Sli E 

“That'll be all of the € 
snaps. ‘‘Jim’’—he turns a { 
“have Howell pitch as he alway! 
of our best men is enough e pay 
idea.” 

“But,” mumbles Earl, 

“Enough!” cuts in A 
to have known better in 
chance. It’s a wonder thee 
in the hospital.” Ps 

Selden tries to do some m 
the boss won’t listen. Fi 
engineer gets up, shrugs 
walks out of the dugout. 
team, our chances with the] 
and we finish up with the un pop 
a ten-to-two score, Howev eV ia 
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s io the peter as I’m leaving the 
ning all over. 

. . air, eh?’’ he remarks. 

/returns, “but he sure ruined us 

»+s on the job. We'll do grand 

‘Ison or Graham.” 

orry about that,”’ smiles How- 


» um wrist?’’ I demands. 
didn’t even touch it,” returns 
slips over a wink. I’m wise. 
ble-crossing bunch of crooks!’ 
“]l framed up, huh?” 
"lays the right-hander, cool. 
o| of us, Jim, and I don’t mind 
_with you. Did you think we 
»{ tand around and see our meal 
yaed out of our mouths—your 
ke} oo—without a tussle?” 
“take you,” says I, puzzled. 
mn, 0,” goes on Howell. “How 
yt think they’d keep paying 
bi money for just throwing ’em 
3s the plate? Marlowe could 
y red guys for a dollar a day to 
‘been doing the last week. I 
she whole stunt was a scheme 
ites to get the pay roll down. 
hy ll of us went in on the frame.” 
re) ooks,”’ I repeats, still a little 


ooked,”’ yelps Howell, “‘about 
>a job for yourself? Say, how 


‘ 


ers any tendency to bend in at 
$0.nimproper gait, a good ortho- 
ge. should be consulted. For as 
an)t be stronger than its weak- 
0\/one can be stronger than his 
ai the very foundation. 
it/atter, a thorough going over 
ohysician once a year should 
ae as a waste of either time 
. i this visit the boy should not 
that there is something seri- 
niwith him; but that precau- 
es taken to keep him well, and 
‘ese idea of physicians, after 
2jht one. Doctors should be 
injegrees to keep people well, 
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long do you figure they’d pay scouts good 
money to hunt pitchers when the sand lots 
are full of the kind Selden’s scheme called 
for?” 
“There’s something to that,” I admits. 
“You boys sure put your stuff over slick, 
I fell, hook, line and sucker. I didn’t think 
you had that much intelligence.” 
“We're not such stupes,” grins the 
pitcher, “on the average.” 
“You really believe then,” I remarks, 
“that there’s something in Selden’s sys- 
tem?” 
“T don’t know,” says Howell frankly; 
“but when I’m bitten by a snake, I take a 
drink of whisky before making sure whether 
its poisonous or not.” 
That evening I drifts down to the station 
to meet Grogan, who’s due back from 
mammyland. In the waiting room, off by 
himself in a corner, slumped over and look- 
ing sad, is Selden. I feels sorry for the lad 
on account of the raw deal that was handed 
him and I pats him on the back. 
“Cheer up, boy,” says I. “No system’s 
perfect to start with. Maybe you’ll make 
it work yet.” 
“T’m sorry about Carlson and Graham,” 
comes back Earl; “but, do you know, it 
didn’t seem to me that those drives were 
too hot to handle cleanly.” 
“YT didn’t notice,” I returns, evasive; 
“but they must have been. Both are sure- 
fire fielders,” 
“TI suppose so,’”’ glooms Selden, “but I 
still believe in letting ’em hit ’em, and when 
I work over my equations <) 
“When you do,” I cuts in, “don’t forget 
the most important one of all.” 
“What’s that?” he asks. 
“The human equation,” I tells him. 


watch out. It was this excess of ambition 
that made the President’s son, Calvin, 
Junior, a plucky boy with a weak frame, 
try to keep up in everything with his more 
rugged schoolmates. He had outgrown his 
strength, was run down by too keen partic- 
ipation in competitive sports, and when 
attacked by an infection did not have the 
reserve strength to resist it. 

But if both exercise and sport are care- 
fully regulated and graduated under a 
watchful parent’s or teacher’s eye the boy 
will grow stronger until perhaps he is able 
to compete with the strongest. If not— 
and that, after all, is not the most desirable 
object in life—he will at least have a sound, 


n erely to cure them when sick 
et tmight have been prevented. 
hing, which he will surely try 
‘ls probably best to educate 
th principle of moderation pri- 
t utterly foolish to try to per- 
1 jat the habit is wrong; but 
tm to know that it is a habit; 
r all, means something of a 
hii for most men. If for the 
tes and general bodily fitness 
Piuaded to put off.the use of 
eis twenty-one, so much the 
‘1, train him to limit himself 
id) watch himself carefully lest 
)t:limit. Boys have a sense of 
ki portion, and they will laugh 
Y( preach abstinence, partic- 
® Iv of us practice it ourselves. 
is udy of the ways of handling 
Te have been laying down 
le still, those already men- 
are, can be applied without 
y boy. But in some things 
must be studied carefully 
any theory into practice— 
“xercise, for instance. And 
‘8 are more frail and more 
a! thers, some of them cannot 
‘unt of exercise and hardy 
too anxious to harden his 
€sibe. And often a boy will 
the has had too much; for 
“| Weakest in body has the 
S spirit. You do not want 
at irit; but you do want to 
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well-functioning body, ability to take pleas- 
ure in outdoor sports to some extent, anda 
mind freed of the cobwebs spun by physical 
inactivity. 

It would seem as though I must have 
given by now all the advice or tips of which 
a man of my experience is capable; but 
there are one or two points that I perhaps 
have overlooked or not dwelt on sufficiently. 
One is the importance of reading with him, 
jolly good books full of fun and wholesome 
adventure; another the importance of 
keeping tabs on his friends, at all stages of 
his life—in early and middle boyhood, in 
his youth, and even when he goes to the 
polls and is called a man. 

And, deep as your affection for the boy 
is, do not overload him with gifts or fill his 
pockets with too much money. Teach him 
the value of money; that money is with 
most people hard-earned. Get him to save 
a little, while still young, and, better still, 
to earn something, and not by too easy a 
task. Give him some unpleasant jobs, too, 
around the place, and some he must sweat 
over. 

Boyhood is the time for play and recrea- 
tion and he should have an abundance of 
both; but it is the time, too, to learn just a 
little about work, at least the foundation 
principles—that no one can get on without 
it in this world, and that if we sometimes do 
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the hard and unpleasant things the hours of 
pleasure will be the more appreciated. 

And later on he will thank you if you have 
taught him tolerance and true democracy, 
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YOU will discover, in 
Shawknit TS Numbers, 
a fine silk hosiery notable 
for its long wearing 
qualities; fashioned to give 
the utmost in appearance 
and priced for those who 
practice sensible economy. 
It is worth while to locate 
your Shawknit dealer. 
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Lowell, Mass. 


HE finest thing about having 
money is having it NOW, 
while you can enjoy it. If you 
wait day after day “for your ship 
to come in,” in the end you may 
be disappointed—and_ waiting 
never was any fun anyway. 
Why not go out and tow your ship 
in? Hundreds, even thousands, of 
folks over the country are by our 
plan earning the extra money, over 
and above their regular incomes, 
which so often makes all the difference between 
“just living” and enjoying life. 


Have the Money You Need NOW 


Starting without experience and without the 
need to invest a cent of capital, Clement Easton 
of Massachusetts has continued as a subscription 
representative of The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Fournal and The Country Gentle- 
man in his community for almost five years. Not 
content to sit and wait for his ship to come in, he is 
earning money right now, for his immediate needs. 

We'll help you to earn money right from the 
start, ina pleasant, dignified and highly profitable 
way—and in your spare hours. For a full cargo of 
information, ship us the coupon. 
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Extra Cash 


Earn, It Now 


ES, SIR, there’s a reason why we have 

made this heading stand out like a 
mule on an evening hill top—and the rea- 
son is that, under our offer, it is easy to 
earn extra cash. Makes no difference what 
your age, or whether you live in town or 
country, we've a money making plan to 
tell you about. 


In Your Spare Time 


O, SIR, the fact that you are busy is 
no alibi. We solved that problem long 
ago—by working out a plan which will 
enable you to profit just when it suits your 
convenience. And you have three sources 
of profit: The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gen- 
tleman. We need more representatives to 
care for orders from our millions of readers, 
and to pocket the subscription profits. 
You'll find it easy, pleasant, profitable. Mr. 
Geo. H. Shiels of New York, for example, 
has earned $5.50 extra in less than 
one day. 
Wouldn’t you like to have us send 
you all the details of our offer? Then 
send the coupon. 


Mr. Geo. H. Shiels 
New York 


No Experience 
or Capital 


Needed 


THE CURTIS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
626 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Please tell me all about your cash offer. Sounds pretty good to me, 
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respect for a man for what he, John 
Smith, is, and not the sizing him up ac- 
cording to a label. 

Show him that a man with a rattly old 
flivver may be twice the man that the fel- 
low in the shiny high-powered racing car 
may be; and also that it may be true the 
other way round. 

And never let him show any disrespect 
for another’s religion. As for his own, that 
is beyond me to advise anybody. The best 
way, perhaps, after instilling in him the 
foundation principles we have spoken of, is 
to let him find his own. But impress on 
him the fact that every man must have 
deep within himself something to hold on 
to when the hour of trouble comes. A man, 
to my mind, without any religion, is in an 
unfortunate way, and will realize it before 
he is through. They all do, you know, in 
the last fight—with the grim opponent, the 
oldest and most dreaded of all. 

Finally, and most important of all, is the 
truth that we cannot—I hate to say preach 
to, so lets put it advise our boys, unless 
we practice ourselves. You can get away 
with it sometimes before men; but not 
with the boy. No one is so keen, so quick 
to detect hypocrisy as he. If we would 
make him fit in body, sound in mind, we 
must first make ourselves fit and sound—or 
at least make a whole-hearted stab af it. 
For how far do you think any father would 
get in talking moderation, when he himself 
is not a moderate but a chain smoker, light- 
ing cigarette after cigarette from the pre- 
ceding butts? And how can he ask his boy 
to be square when he himself is evasive 
and side-steps the truth? 

By this I do not want to seem tobe sug- 
gesting a ban on human and more or less 
innocent amusements. To all of them I 
think this principle of moderation is the 
only answer. But I do believe that in this 
present careless age, leaving aside all ques- 
tions of the state and law, a man should be 
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seen too many families—regp 
too—going the limit in these th 
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disputes which have stirred uj 
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After all, it is quite a job, thay| 
father. Sometimes, I’m glad ]| 
this changing age, when old lawa 
ventions seem to go so quick) 
board. And I see so many fault 
that I’d hate to have repro 
boy. And yet—and yet, I’m su 
the chance. It would be fin 
in my fifty-ninth year an 
though I don’t look it, 
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make existence more wort! 
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to be genuinely sorry whe 
No success, no great est; 
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And to you who are more 
let me say this, from the 
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bring such rich returns in h 
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him. I know how I would 
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Graffco GLASS PUSHPINS 
- ‘‘with the tool-tempered steel points”’ 

<A Extra strong! Will not mar walls or 
woodwork. Usable many times. 
Handy for hanging maps, charts, 
+] reports, posters, notices, small articles. 
2 sizes. Buy at stationers’, hardware, 
picture and dept. stores. 10c packet. 


Graffco PICTURE HANGERS 
‘““THE NAIL WON'T FALL OUT”’ 

Adjustable, removable nail, held by patent steel- 
tension-spring tongue. Rounded edges do not mar 
walls. 3 sizes, holding up to 100 pounds. Steel, 
lacquered brass finish. Any size, 10c packet. 

GRAFF-UNDERWOOD CO. 
18 Beacon St., Somerville, Mass. 


INSTANT RELIEF FROM TIRED, ACHING FEET AND ANKLES 

Non-Skid Arch Supportis the ‘improved typeofarch saver, 
perfected through our 35 years’ experience in the manufac. 
ture of all types of body braces. Elastic and light-weight. 
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who knows the moods of the sea better than Carabine, 
or the approaching changes of the weather. He knows 
the name of each bird and flower and small animal in 
our land; and such strength of mind has Nature given 
him, such innate kindliness, such broad fearless wisdom, 
that I have come to think very little of the teaching of books. 
James Carabine is half Gypsy and half. Irish, speaking English, Irish and the 
Gypsy tongue. His father was Zezil Carabine, a Gypsy chief of the tribes that 
visit us at Destiny Bay, and his mother was a MacSorley, an Irish clan that is 
disappearing, but was once great in Northern annals. James Carabine’s father 
was notable for three things—for his mastery of horses, his immense kindness to 
them, and his knowledge of their temperaments and diseases. Also for his strength 
and agility. He was a smith by trade, and once for a bet of ten pounds with a 
traveling strong man, he slung his huge sledge hammer, 
like a golfer’s pitch shot, over the spire of St. Columba’s 
in Paganry, and running like a deer around the church caught 
it before it could touch the ground. The third matter for 
which Zezil Carabine was noted I have from my Uncle 
Valentine, who had it from my grandfather. The big Gypsy 
blacksmith was a Mason, 
though of which rite is 
not evident, and most 
deeply versed in the mys- 
tery. I shall say nothing 
further about this but 
that it was most notable. 
Carabine’s mother was a 
beautiful timid girl, who 
could not summon up 
courage to follow the pat- 
rin to Persia or Brazil, 
so the smith left her a roll 
of English and French 
and Russian notes, and a 
chamois bag filled with 
gold coin, and kissed her 
and the child, and went 
his way as Gypsies must. 
I am all for this “‘kind 
hearts are more than 
coronets, and simple 
faith,’’ and whatnot. But 
I am too close a student 
of race horses and game- 
cocks, and know too well 
the chivalry of great- 
hearted, splendidly bred 
dogs not to believe in 
blood, and to recognize 
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the strain royal when I see 
it. And for me there is 
something in James Cara- 
bine of the dignity of for- 


gotten Pharaohs and the stubborn 
Ulster fighting spirit of that dour 
old baron who was called the Yel- 
low MacSorley— MacSorley Boy. 
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Dee they have been together now for nearly forty years, yet this 
close companionship will not explain to my mind the bond there is be- 
tween James Carabine and my Uncle Valentine, whose valet he is. It goes 
deeper than friendship. You would think they were the earth and its moon, 
created from the beginning and to last as long as the Creator wishes. They 
are both part of a natural order, each in his exact place. Some Easterner or person 
versed in Eastern beliefs once said of a man we were discussing—a statesman of great 
mold and high-minded chivalry, but who had no intimates—that he was an old soul 
who had come back to us, but that none of his friends had come over with him. Now 
this is going deeper into the maze of religion than I care to follow, but if it be possible, 
then it is possible that my Uncle Valentine and James Carabine are intimates out ofa 
shadow world. ; 

I think James Carabine is wiser in affairs of the head than my Uncle Valentine, but 
in his great heart and fearless soul my uncle is peerless. If my Uncle Valentine were to 
ask Carabine tomorrow as to the possibility of finding Hy Brasil, the Gaelic Heaven, on 
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the high seas, James Carabine would naturally sum up 
against it. But if my Uncle Valentine were to tell James 
Carabine that tomorrow morning he was setting out for 
Hy Brasil in a thirty-foot sloop, James Carabine would 
collect his own gear naturally and go through my uncle’s 
things for flannel trousers and double-breasted jackets and 
caps with the insignia of the Royal Ulster Yacht Club. 

So if you come to Destiny Bay for the hunting or the 
shooting or the fishing, and are taken in hand by the huge 
Cignified butler, you will notice that his ways are strangely 
at variance with the customs of butlers you have known. 
You will note that during dinner when he feels like it he 
will mingle casually in the conversation, contradicting often 
in a gentle way my Uncle Valentine, hovering solicitously 
around my Aunt Jenepher, or passing a dry comment on 
a question of the day that is being discussed. When you 
return to London or Dublin or New York, I hope you 
will not boast that in Destiny Bay you were waited on 
at dinner by the last star of the old Prize Ring. We would 
much rather you said that you made friends with our 
friend, James Carabine. 


qr 


Y COUSIN by marriage, Ann-Dolly, has a little 

daughter of three years who is very dear to all of us 
in Destiny Bay. She has hair that is butter-colored, and 
eyes blue as a blue river. Ann-Dolly herself is very much 
a boy with her boyish hair and her cigarettes, but her small 
daughter is very much a woman and a lady, and in her 
eyes is so much seriousness that one might think it was for 
her that Lionel Johnson wrote his poem: 


Dear cousin: to be three years old 
Is to have found the Age of Gold. 


Small Jenepher likes Destiny Bay more, I think, than 
her home at Spanish Men’s Rest, and Destiny Bay adores 
her—my Uncle Valentine and her namesake, my Aunt 
Jenepher. Me, I flatter myself, she likes, but James Cara- 
bine is her hero. To see her walk beside the great fighter, 
herself like some Little Person of the Hills, her honey- 
suckle fingers clasping the iron hand that broke the Black 
Man Diamond’s jaw, and lifted Simon Kennedy with an 
uppercut clear out of the ring—well, to see them coming 
like that makes me wish I had a harp to express it, if you 
know what I mean. 

Ann-Dolly accuses myself and Carabine of stealing the 
child away when we get the chance, and swears we will 


poison it, what with our gifts of apples and dark-red straw- 
berries and gooseberries like topazes. But there are few 
vets can tell me anything about handling a blood horse, 
and a horse is a delicate feeder; and to see James Cara- 
bine nurse a foxhound puppy through distemper is a treat 
for sore eyes. Also is it likely we’d let anything happen to 
a child we’re both so fond of? 

I had taken James Carabine out to the ten-acre field to 
have a look at an old oak that had been struck by light- 
ning. I hoped something could be done for it, and I wanted 
Carabine’s opinion. Small Jenepher came with us, her arms 
filled with bluebells and buttercups. And then under the 
shadow of the oak tree she said she was sleepy. It was a 
drowsy June afternoon when even the bees were quiet. And 
James Carabine sat down against the bole of the oak tree 
and took Shinafor Veg Voy, small golden Jenepher, in his 
arms. There was a rugged beauty in the way he made the 
darling comfortable. 

“T know what you’re thinking, Mr. Kerry,” he said. 

Everybody does. I have none of your poker faces. 

“Oh, sure; what harm?” said James Carabine, seeing 
me uncomfortable. ‘‘And sure, wouldn’t I be happy with 
one of my own in my arms? But the days in America,” 
said he, “put that out of the question.” 

“T never knew you were in America, Carabine,”’ I said. 

“There’s few knows it,’ said Carabine, “‘barring your 
uncle, Sir Valentine. But I was there the better part of a 
year, and I might be there yet, a corpse, or a broken old 
beggar, but for him. 

“Tt was this way, Mr. Kerry,” he said. ‘It was after 
the great coursing meeting at Altcar, when Sir Malachi 
Doyle’s dog, the Rapparee, won the cup, that I fought 
Shadrach Jones, the Welsh Miner, for two hundred 
pounds a side and a purse of gold. He was a stout fellow, 
and a great hitter, but he hadn’t the wrestling, and the 
cross-buttock did for him finally. Your Uncle Valentine 
was in Italy that time with your grandmother—God rest 
her!—and it was one of my fights that he didn’t see. But 
myself and the Swimmer McGeehan, him that swam the 
crossing between Ireland and Scotland—Larne and Stran- 
raer—were going along the quays of Liverpool looking for 
the Belfast packet, when we saw a boat ready to take the 
sea. She was a sailboat with an engine in the middle of her 
and two side wheels, and there was a power of Irish on 
board, and a fiddler fiddling, and four people, two men and 
two girls, dancing a reel on the deck. 

““*Ts it for Australia you are?’ asked McGeehan. 


“Tis not,’ they answered, ‘but for the tow: 
and the green fields of America.’ 

““Come on,’ said McGeehan; ‘we’ye ; 
pockets and neither chick nor child at hate. 
world,’ said the Swimmer. 

““Mr. Kerry, as I stood there on the stones] 
and looked at the deck, and thought of all hg 
going to see new sights, I couldn’t resist it, + 
me I’d have a wasting sickness if I didn’t , 
understand that, Mr. Kerry?” 

““T was living a most enjoyable life,’” I\y, 
Sindbad, ‘‘‘until one day my mind became p Lg 
the thought of traveling about the world & m 
their cities and islands; and a longing sei 
and to make money by trade.’” - 

“There was no thought of money in my jpg 
said James Carabine. 3; 

“Now, Mr. Kerry,” he went on, “‘once wey 
great green sea the fiddling finished and ¢] 
to the dancing. And many’s-a man wi 
in Ireland, so great is the heaviness of | 
seasickness. It was a bad spring for 
waves were tumbling, and sliding, anc 
other as if the sea were unsteady on its 
high, blow low, the one man that was n 
the Swimmer McGeehan. Now this 
Swimmer: the Swimmer would start 4 
drink himself into a madhouse, so th 
friends would have to get him locked 
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ment, but drank, drank, drank all the ti 
come out on the afterdeck and walk up < 
““T’m the Swimmer McGeehan,’ he 4 
there any man here that’s the equal of 
Geehan in swimming on the water, under t 
floating, or fancy strokes? If such there 
down his money and put off his clothes. Ir 
McGeehan, the Swan of Ireland, the Marir 
Aquatic Nonpareil’—for this is the way h 
Kerry, in the circus where he used to pe 
““*Will you keep quiet, Bartley?’ I ask 
promised myself that when I got him in 
give him a clip on the jaw on a place I nial 
up until he was himself again. 
‘“Then he’d lie down on the deck, his face to 
and do his great feat. He’d spring from that |; 


as 


"Pll Hit No Man That Can't Put His Hands Up’”’ 
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“We Signed Our Names to the Articles, I Making My Mark, and He Writing Like a Schoolmaster. He Was a Nonpareit”’ 


legs, his hands never touching the boards, 
jigh in the air, he’d dive forward as into water, 
self with his hands, for he was a good acrobat. 
Salmon Leap. 
it,’ he’d say, ‘and you beat me.’ 
durse nobody could beat that. 
ptain was a jolly red-faced chap with the 
ng. He came up to McGeehan on the after- 
‘eehan,’ said he, ‘I never heard a man boast a 
orth a damn.’ 
swim between Ireland and Scotland,’ said 
ver the stormy waters of Moyle?’ 
mmmer’s day, maybe,’ said the sea captain; 
y like this.’ And he points to where the big 
é curling and hissing. ‘And maybe,’ he smiled, 
as’ great joker, ‘there was a rope from the boat.’ 
\, said McGeehan, ‘I tell you this: I’m the 
simmer of modern or ancient time. Not even 
lz hero that swum Hell’s Pontoon was equal to 


[ Jar you say,’ said the sea captain. 
‘wo days out of New York,’ said McGeehan, 
/as a queer light in his eye. ‘I’ll wager a hun- 


d the sea captain, thinking McGeehan was 


- could get to him, he had.shied his brown 
ito the sea, just as I would pitch my hat into a 
long, Shamus!’ he called to me, and vaulted 
th great green wave swept him onward. Of 
ere boats got out, but there was no sign of 
eehan. I saw the last of him, Mr. Kerry. 
e water must have sobered him, and the 
aves told him where he was. But he 
s hands or call for help. He just bored 
to the Swimmer McGeehan,” said James 
mself was his only enemy! God be good to 
McGeehan; he died game! 

came up to me later and his face was 

$ a madman,’ he said. > 


not,’ said I, ‘we shared the same bed for 


aid the sea captain. And he went and 


re in his cabin and I saw no more of him until 


we came to Castle Garden. Then I went to him to pay the 
bet my friend had lost. The big man broke down and 
cried, and wouldn’t touch a penny of the money, so that 
I had to put it back in my pocket. He was a decent fel- 
low,” said James Carabine, ‘‘but I wished he hadn’t tried 
his joking on my poor friend.”’ 
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“C10 THAT I came into New York with a cloud in my 
heart, Mr. Kerry,” said Carabine, ‘‘and what I saw 
there didn’t lift it any. From all I had heard tell of New 
York, it was a golden city, rich as Jerusalem. It is a 
great city, young and strong, and like everything that is 
young and strong, and cruel. 
“‘At home here when the sun goes down you can go into 
a place that is quiet and orderly, order your pot of beer, 
smoke your pipe, and talk about the weather and the crops, 
and play a game of five hundred up. But over there you’ve 
got to stand against a bar and drink quick and drink often, 
or they don’t want your custom at all. In the latter end I 
got very tired of it, Mr. Kerry, for I’m not by temperament 
a drinking man. I got weary of being introduced as James 
Carabine, the great fighter, and ‘What’ll you have, Mr. 
Carabine?’ and the Irish in drink are a noisy tumultuous 
people. One minute a man will be hanging around your 
neck, all but kissing you, and trying to prove you're a 
relation of his, and the next minute when his heart is 
heightened with liquor, he’ll be shouting: ‘Are you James 
Carabine, the fighter? Well, I’m Mick Murphy, the Holy 
Terror. Put your dukes up or I’ll knock the greasy mush 
off you.’ So that it takes all the restraint you’ve learned 
in your trade to keep your hands from him. 
“Tt was drink, drink, drink, and never a word of getting 
a fight for me. So that I decided I’d drop the whole thing 
and get back to Ulster. The old ring had nearly gone in 
America; the glove men, the tap-and-run fellows, were 
coming along and talking about scientific fighting. People 
are always for listening to a new thing. So I said: ‘I'll go 
back to the old country where the old things are in honor.’ 
“T was lodging in New York in Fifteenth Street near 
Fourth Avenue with a widow woman, a very decent body, a 
Dane. I was all right in the daytime, wandering around, 
but at night, never having had my letters taught me, I 
couldn’t read. The other lodgers were shy with me, on 
account of my being a fighting man, and the woman of the 


house had little English at her, so that for amusement and 
passing the time I had to go out at night. There were ten 
days to go before I could get a boat for Derry city. It was 
then I found the beer hall on Third Avenue, that was 
known as Nate’s, and the woman with the green eyes.”’ 
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id be WAS a queer wee place, Mr. Kerry. You went down 
steps into it, and with every new person that came in, 
the people in the beer hall turned and looked at him, 
looked at him long, sizing him up. There were never more 
than a dozen or twenty people in the place. There were no 
glaring lights, like in the saloons, but quietlike. There was 
a little platform for concerts, and one fellow at the piano, 
and another played the harp and another played the vio- 
lin. The man that owned it, Nate, was a tall thin fellow, 
bald, and a taker of drugs, Mr. Kerry, but decent at heart. 
If he took a liking to you he was your friend. If he didn’t— 
well, he didn’t want you in his place. He was an Italian, he 
told me, and his name was Grimaldi, Nathan Grimaldi, but 
Italy he did not remember. They had good beer there, but 
the waiters were broken-down and slovenly. One waiter 
instead of a shirt had a piece of white cardboard with 
pencil marks for studs. The harpist, Peter, was a wonder, 
and he would play By Killarney’s Lakes and Fells, in a way 
that would make you see home. There were singers there, 
Mr. Kerry, but in the main they weren’t good. 

“‘Now the way of this pub, Mr. Kerry, was this: There 
was a lot behind it. God only knows what happened in the 
upstairs rooms; maybe it was drugs, maybe it was drink, 
but whatever it was was not wholesome. The women who 
came into that place had a trade that was not pretty, 
though they let people in the beer hall alone; that was 
Nate’s direction. 

‘“‘But there were fellows there would kill a man for a 
five-dollar fee; or kidnap; or do anything. That was 
their trade. They were gunmen, and they had a woman or 
small boy with them to carry their gun. These men didn’t 
drink. Nobody there bothered me, on account of Nate’s 
orders, Nate having taken a great fancy to me. 

““Eyerybody there had: something wrong with them. 
They had made a mistake one time or the other. Peter, the 
harpist, was once a great musician. Nate himself was a 
clever man. He would sit and talk to me about religion, 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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ERE and 
there in 
Ohio, Indi- 


ana and the East- 
ern states the 
pedestrian — for 
nobody else would 
be apt to see such 
inconspicuous re- 
mains—may some- 
times notice the 
faint indication of 
an embankment or 
a shallow depres- 
sion, weed-grown, 
but stretching 
away with such 
regularity of line 
as to arouse his 
belief that it may 
be an artificial 
work. He may 
even find a bit of 
erumbling stone 
wall and—what is 
less probable— 
shreds of decaying 
timber still weakly 
attached to the 
wall by bits of 
rusty iron. Surely 
it is of human ori- 
gin—perhaps pre- 
historic! Butif he 
will inquire in the 
neighborhood he 
may find some 
white-bearded an- 
cient who remem- 
bers that these 
poor ruins are all 
that is left of what 
was once a great 
internal improve- 
ment, the pride of 
the locality and 
the state—a canal. 

During the past 
year I have seen 
the breaking of an- 
other one of the links—steadily growing fewer—between us 
and that interesting sector of time which embraced the in- 
fancy of our nation. I have witnessed the death—at the 
ripe age, as American canals go, of nearly 100 years—of the 
Morris Canal. It was already suffering from anemia, but 
its death wasimmediately induced by thirst; it died because 
water could no longer be spared to keep it alive. For the 
problem of water in upper New Jersey, as around all great 
cities, is becoming a serious one. The northeastern quarter 
of that state has become almost one solid city, and the 
more than 2,000,000 people there must all drink and use a 
bit of water for other purposes too. It is true that some in 
the coast cities don’t drink water and 
some don’t even bathe in it, but others 
do, and their number is increasing. Fur- 
thermore, there are automobiles and dogs 
to be washed and lawns and gardens to 
be irrigated. In certain summers lately 
the dogs, cars and lawns have had to get 
along as best they could, unlaved and 
unaffused. 
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Our Earliest Canals 


HE story of the rise and fall of the 

Morris Canal is the story of canals in 
general in America, though it endured 
longer than most of them. And the his- 
tory of our canals is a significant com- 
mentary upon American life and charac- 
ter—restless, eager for change, tearing 
down as soon as we have built, tossing 
away a tool because another has been 
invented which is a split second faster. 

The Erie Canal, which this year cele- 
brates the centenary of its completion, 
is, with its branchés—although greatly 
changed, and even rechristened as the 
New York State Barge Canal—the only 
one of the great waterways built in our 
earlier expansion days still in serious 
use; and evenitisused far below capacity. 


‘A 


lhe Rise Fall of American Canals 


Old Portage Lock Near Blairsville 


A few boats pass through the Chesapeake and Delaware, 
the Delaware and Raritan, the Lehigh, the Schuylkill and 
the Delaware Division canals; but more than two-thirds 
of the Lehigh has been abandoned, and the great Chesa- 
peake and Ohio was so cruelly torn by a flood last year that 
it will never be repaired. Of the more than 3090 miles of 
other canals built during those haleyon days of- young 
America, practically all have been totally abandoned. 

It is believed that as early as 1750 Cadwallader Colden, 
afterward lieutenant governor of New York, dug a short 
canal in Orange County to transport.stone. The earliest 
canal survey in this country was that of the Schuylkill and 


FROM PICTURESQUE AMERICA, BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. COPYRIGHT BY 0. APPLETON & CO, 
The Miami Canal, Cincinnati, About 1870 
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Looking Down the Erie Canal, Lockport, 1830 
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in and again by lack of money; and the canal, 
} more than thirteen miles in length, was finally 
&n 1829, sixty-five years after the first survey- 
iH been run. 


A Time-Table for 1805 


ne changed when the Chesapeake and Delaware 
st ecame a reality. With the advent of the nine- 
 ury came the real awakening of the American 
| the first three or four decades after 1800 the 
it stretched his limbs, discovered something of 
e nd began to grow. 
iS uring those decades that practically all our 
¢ als were built. And it was within the span of 
Wirief years that the railroad came in turn and 
sath blow to the canals. 

ore the War of 1812 the pioneers were hewing 
a)nto the western wilderness, the territories far 
‘ she seaboard were beginning to pour forth their 
. nd the desperate need for better communication 
2very quarter of the land. Of good roads there 
and Sailing vessels furnished the only water 
lon. The President’s inauguration was set for 
8 after his election in order that he might be 
th the capital on time. 
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FROM AN ENGRAVING BY W. J. BENNETT AFTER A PAINTING BY G, COOKS 
Richmond, From the Hill Above the Waterworks, 1833. 


mouth of the Niagara 
River; and thence you 
must go overland again to 
Buffalo. Think of the 
transfersthat freight must 
undergo! You paid about 
$50 a ton to get it hauled 
over this route from New 
York to Oswego, and $100 
to Buffalo. Much freight 
was actually wagoned 
overland at a lower cost 
than by water. 

As against this, Robert 
Fulton, a lifelong enthu- 
siast for water transporta- 
tion, declared in a con- 
gressional report that a 
bushel of salt, which it 
was then costing $2.50 to 
haul 300 miles, could be 
carried that distance by 
canal—including the han- 
dling—for seven and a 
half cents. He calculated 
that one man, one boy 
and one horse could move 


If you wished to go 
from New York. City to 
the Great Lakes in 1805, 
you waited perhaps sev- 
eral days until there was 
a sailing vessel leaving for 
Albany; and then, after 
making a deal with the 
captain for your passage, 
you spent from two to five 
days on the trip. From 
Albany you went by car- 
riage or wagon to Sche- 
nectady, seventeen miles; 
then took a sailboat on 
the winding Mohawk for 
the 104-mile journey to 
Utica, which might oc- 
cupy aweek. From Utica 
you went partly overland 
and partly by water to 
Oswego—eight or ten days 
more. From Oswego a 


boat sailed now and then 
for Lewiston, 


at the 


FROM AN OLD PRINT @Y W.H. BARTLETT 
The Old and the New: Flatboats and the Canal Along the Upper 


Susquehanna, 1855 
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a boat carrying twenty-five tons twenty miles a day at the 
following cost: 


NO Ei ee ee. AEOREG ACME. te oe Me mere Oh, 
lal 5) eect Ractecl Si Sh oe A Bae OP TT Che sit #5!) 
1 Horse <i She een) foe ene a ss. > 1.00 
AMIE, Mei tay Wee oka 5 2.00 
Interest on the Wear of the Boat ...... .50 

Total $5.00 


One cent per ton per mile! 

Only a few months previous to the date of this report, 
Fulton’s steamboat had made its first trip on the Hudson. 
The signs of a new era were in thesky. The Louisiana Terri- 
tory, with its marvelous resources, had been added to our 
domain in 1803. Pennsylvanians were discovering that 
anthracite coal would really burn. 


Prohibitive Freight Rates 


HEN came the War of 1812, which stimulated business, 

introducing us more thoroughly to our interior wilder- 
ness, and gave us a feeling of confidence in ourselves. Many 
new citizens were coming to us from the British Isles, and 
there was a corresponding movement into the new territo- 
ries of the Middle West. Traders and trappers pushed still 
farther on, across 
the mountains and 
even tothe Pacific, 
while our sea cap- 
tains were carry- 
ing our commerce 
around the world. 

The need for 
better avenues of 
communication 
was desperate. 
The roads of the 
period were little 
better than aseries 
of rocks and mud 
holes, while the 
streams—all save 
the largest, and 
even some of 
those—were ob- 
structed by rocks, 
sand bars, shal- 
lows, snags and 
fallen trees. Dur- 
ing the War of 1812 
the Government 
spent many futile 
millions for haul- 
age over those ter- 
rible roads. We 
paid $400 for the 
making of a certain 
type of cannon, 
and from $1500 to 
$2000 more to haul 
it to Lake Erie. 
Flour delivered at 
Fort Meigs during 
the Northwestern 
campaign cost the 
Government $100 
a barrel, and oats 


(Continued on 
Page 50) 
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The James River and Kanawha Canal in the Foreground 
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HE thickly ecar- 
al) peted approach to 

the ballroom on 
the second floor of the 
restaurant establishment in Park 
Avenue contained a barricade, a 
small table at which a young woman 
was seated. 

Behind the table, in the ballroom, 
a company of women and young 
men, dancing to the jerky cadences 
of Red Hot Mamma, swirled in an 
ellipse that took its outline from the 
dinner-jacketed men without part- 
ners clustered in the center of the 
floor as the unmated males of a col- 
ony of seals, the holluschickie, might 
huddle together on a rock. 

Frequently one of thesemen would 
detach himself from his fellows, 
plunge in among the dancers with 
his eyes fixed on some couple that 
he had marked from the sidelines, 
touch the girl’s partner on the 
shoulder and speedily replace him 
while the supplanted one returned 
to the base of masculine supply in 
the middle of the waxed floor. The 
affair was what passes in New York 
today as a coming-out party. 

Out in the corridor were half a 
dozen fresh arrivals. Furs and coats 
and other impedimenta of street 
travel checked out of the way, they 
were whispering together and now 
and again lifting their heads, as wild 
horses scenting a trap, to survey the 
young woman at the slender barri- 
cade. 

The young woman was a social 
sentry. She had been placed there 
to make sure that none but invited 
guests danced or ate or otherwise 
participated in the debutante’s 
party. She was an employe of a so- 
cial secretary-at-large for the fash- 
ionable hostesses of New York. The 
typewritten list that lay on the 
small oaken table before her bore 
the names in neat columns of those 
who had been invited to this affair. 
That such precautions have become 
necessary tells volumes about the state in which New York 
society has found itself. 

Presently a dark-haired girl among the half dozen in the 
corridor left these companions and approached the table, a 
cunning ambassadress. Sewn on her scant and uncor- 
seted frock were enough glass beads of peacock shades to 
have satisfied the needs of old John Jacob Astor when 
going {f into the wilderness on a fur-trading expedition 
among the Indians. 

“‘Pa’don me,” she said, “‘I’m Miss ——” and she mum- 
bled a name. ‘‘I believe this is the affair I was coming to, 
but ——” Her voice faded out as a radio does on a sum- 
mer night. 

‘‘What is the name, please?’”’ requested the girl at the 
table. She was in a modest evening dress, and her pink 
nails grew white as she gripped her black fountain pen and 
lifted the typewritten sheets of the list of guests. “If you 
were invited here your name is on this list.” 

“Whose party is it?’’ countered the applicant. 


Speeding the Uninvited Guests 


A Be young woman at the table glancing inside the ball- 

room caught a signal from her employer. One eyebrow 
had raised perhaps half an inch above its fellow, in a code 
message which ordered delay, and then the social secretary- 
at-large emerged to take command of this situation. 

“You always come to Miss Blank’s parties?” she in- 
quired pleasantly. 

““Oh, yes, indeed!”’ cooed the dark-haired girl, while her 
associates in the background talked animatedly. 

““Ah,” explained the social secretary, ‘‘but you see this 
is not Miss Blank’s party.’’ And without stopping to ex- 
plain whose party it was she stepped back into the ball- 
room, while the girl, blushing above her rouge, stammered 
an excuse and departed quickly, trailed by her companions. 

They were crashers—fellows under their skins with 

others for whom turnstiles are just so much furniture. 
‘They merit consideration here as perhaps the first of their 
barbarian tribe to be repulsed successfully. 


Barring the Gates 


Algaim 


2 eF 


Ifa Girl is Selected She Goes to the Dances and is Made 
Thereby, Presumably, Deliriously Happy 


There are scores of them in New York—young men and 
women who could never have hoped for an invitation to 
the affairs of any persons with a four-A social rating, but 
who, nevertheless, knew better than anyone else how little 
in recent years New York society has deserved to be:called 
exclusive. It may be that some of the blame ¢an be laid on 
the bowed shoulders of the war, but crashers—persons at- 
tending entertainments to which they were not invited— 
really gained their opportunity through the larger size of 
the affairs that have been given in recent years, plus the 
fact that such entertaining now occurs in the hired ball- 
rooms of hotels and restaurants instead of homes. 

It would require something like fortitude to mount the 
steps of a Fifth Avenue house and attempt brazenly to 
stalk past a butler who knew the friends of his master and 
mistress. In a hotel, though, even a rabbit-souled indi- 
vidual would not drain the first of his reserves of courage 
by loitering. in the approach to a public ballroom long 
enough to learn whether entrance without detection as a 
fraud was possible. There is the change to which is attrib- 
utable the expansion of this practice so annoying to the 
fashionable hostesses of today. As they are no longer mis- 
tresses of spacious town houses the majority of these women 
are compelled to give their balls and other large entertain- 
ments in hotels and restaurants. 

Anyone who has surveyed the women who appear to 
have some sort of proprietary right in the lounge chairs of 
even the best hotels, anyone who has observed the men who 
ogle those women may readily perceive that sooner or 
later it would occur to some of these to take a larger inter- 
est in the affairs of the hotel which happened to be their 
favorite rendezvous. 

There has been another factor. In the last ten years 
dances in New York have been polyandrous affairs. The 
happy hostess has been she who could muster at least three 
men for each woman, with the result that almost any 
broker’s clerk possessing a dinner jacket has been likely to 
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Old Walls Rel l 
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(Continued on Page 206) — 4 


‘ysorry to bother you, but I’d like _ 
; million dollars for me.” 

‘7, sir; that’s my business. Sit right 
‘}’s get acquainted.” 

e an improbable conversation, doesn’t it? 
nee it might be heard any day in any one of a 
f}fices on Manhattan Island. 
ir wife often complained: ‘‘I never saw so 
-drives; they just come one after another.” 
rom one of these offices, ten to one, that the 
‘jr help came. The firms which occupy them 
bh: sole business to raise money for other peo- 
its, hospitals, colleges, institutes, organizations 
nats. If you want a million dollars there are a 
fmpanies in New York alone that will bid to 
yi. For fund raising has largely become an in- 
iid of a diffused philanthropic effort. Behind 
yoman who comes to your office with a sub- 
ej, or beseeches you charmingly in a hotel to 
ito help build a national headquarters, is an 
so highly developed that it cen figure out, 
nth degree, just what this woman, a tentacle 
m, volunteer though she is, can raise. 


2rofessional Money Raisers 


ias laid its cold though kindly hands on giving. 
ered charity methods, symbolized by taking a 
sket of turkey to the poor family back of the 
aking flannel petticoats for the necklaced 
ve vanished. Now you order funds in large 
sm people who have developed the most effica- 
f getting them. And naturally you expect to 
h service. 
“@ panies do not concern themselves with private 
* Their fee depends entirely on the amount of 
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work, the time and the difficulty foreseen by the fund 
raisers in collecting the money. It is only in rare instances 
that the money is raised on a percentage basis, for the very 
word “ percentage”’ is anathema to most of these firms, and 
such an arrangement is considered highly unethical. 

Most frequently the fee is decided on before the 
campaign is begun. The expenses, carefully audited, in- 
clude all the costs of the campaign, such as printing, pub- 
licity, luncheons for the volunteer workers, mailing, and 
so on. 

But the fee depends on what the money is for and the 
labor the fund-raising firm sees looming ahead before it can 
be extracted from the pockets of the public. An unknown 
college in Georgia will naturally require more time and 
effort than a prominent New York hospital with twenty 
prominent men for directors. 

The fee must be guaranteed. Usually the campaign is 
underwritten by a wealthy friend of the cause. It may be 
paid all at once or serially, differing with the firm and 
occasion, as in any other business. 

The materialization of your million from the time it is a 
wistfully hoped-for ideal in the mind of your organization 
until it is a solid lump of cash and negotiable securities in 
the town bank is an interesting growth to gaze upon. It is 
as enthralling as watching an East Indian magician make 
a rose tree bloom from a beaten pavement. 

Say, then, you have gone to one of these firms, which may 
call itself on its letterhead by the stately title of Philan- 
thropic Finance Organization, or perhaps more simply 
Green, Green & Green, Fund Raisers, with your request to 
have your million or five hundred thousand or three million 
dollars secured for you. Its first step is to investigate 
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you and your cause, to be 
sure the project is feasible. 
Many apply, but by no 
means are all chosen as clients. Once the worthi- 
ness of the cause is proved—this is a utilitarian 
as well as a moral nobility on the part of the 
drive managers, for it is not so easy to collect 
money for an ignoble cause as is supposed—and the ques- 
tion of what the money is to be used for—maintenance, 
building, endowment, and so on—is settled, the firm is 
ready to start work. 

In most cases the client is glad to take the advice of ex- 
perienced campaigners on just how much money should be 
asked for. A good manager, as the men put in charge of 
the campaigns are called, can often tell to within five thou- 
sand dollars just what a certain region will produce in 
funds. It is a delicate psychological point. Asking too 
much, asking the impossible, is discouraging at the outset. 
As the drive goes on, if the goal is nowhere in sight the 
workers lose interest and the level stops far below what 
should be obtainable. On the other hand, asking just a 
little more than people think feasible is a stimulating move. 


The Stimulus of Real Money 


Age ene is told of a manager who was sent to a middle- 
sized city in the West to direct a local campaign. 
He found the committee all ready to have “‘Goal— 
$400,000” printed on their literature. They wanted new 
buildings. Four hundred thousand dollars would help a 
lot, but what they really needed was a million. 

‘““Why don’t we ask for it?” said the manager. “We 
need a million and we can get it.” 

Three members of the committee looked shocked. The 
fourth, who had been displaying only the most bored inter- 
est, brightened up. ‘‘I like to hear you talk real money,” 
he stated; “now maybe we’ll have some fun out of it. 
Put me down for fifty thousand dollars.” 

(Continued on Page 214) 


In Managing College Drives the Fund Raisers Bring Out Unknown Activities of the College 


ELL, sir, it didn’t surprise me much 

\) \ when they put mother up for gov- 

ernor. No, sir. I got over being sur- 

prised at anything mother might do, years 

ago. When you’ve been married to a person 

twenty-seven years next July you sort of get 

to know her, I guess. In fact, knowing mother, 

I’m kind of surprised they didn’t put her up 
before. There’s something about mother. 

When she first went into politics she said to 
me one night at supper: ‘‘ Walt, there’s some- 
thing I want to ask your advice about.” 
Mother always asks my advice about every- 
thing. 

““Go ahead, mother,”’ I said. 

“T’m going into politics,” said mother. 
Shall?” 

I hardly knew what to say fora minute. I 
never had any time for politics myself. I’ve 
let it be, and voted a straight ticket ever since 
they put in Cleveland. Leave politics to the 
politicians, I always say. Anyway, I was al- 
ways too busy at the office to 
go gadding around to caucuses 
and rallies and what not. A 
fellow with a growing family 
on his hands owes his first duty 
to them, I think. Things down 
at the office kept me on the 
jump, so, as I said, I never was 
active in politics myself, al- 
though I did hear that back 
in the first Roosevelt campaign 
there was some talk in certain 
quarters of asking me to run : 
for alderman. Nothing ever 
came of it. I guess they knew 
business took all my time. 

I’m in the fire-insurance game, 
myself. 

Well, sir, I was sort of pre- 
pared for something when 
mother sprang her going into 
polities on me that evening. 

I knew she was up to some- 
thing. The children had more 

or less grown up, you see, and 

I guess things around the house 

were sort of dull for mother, 

with Junior—that’s our oldest 
boy—we call him Junior be- 
cause his name is Walter 
Henry Davis, Junior, after his 
father Where was I?° 
Well, with Junior, our oldest, 
married to a sensible little woman and doing nicely in the 
auto-parts game down in Terre Haute; and Myrtle just 
about to finish up at the state university; and Elsie, our 
youngest, all set to enter the university in the fall, they 
were a handful, I can tell you, when they were around the 
house under foot. But the first thing we knew they’d grown 
up, and I guess even Elsie, the youngest, the one that was 
all set to enter the state university in the fall, knew a thing 
or two her parents didn’t. So mother had become kind of 
restless and had begun to champ at the bit, to use an ex- 
pression. 

I could hardly blame her any. Mother isn’t the kind who 
can be happy sitting round the house, doing tatting, put- 
ting up preserves and what not. She likes to be on the go. 
Even when she was bringing up the children she found time 
to mix into all sorts of things in Penderton—that’s our 
town, and one of the livest little burgs in the state it is too. 
She was president of the Thursday Morning Ladies’ Civic 
Club, and secretary or something of the Women’s Town 
Improvement Association, high up in a couple of ladies’ 
lodges, very active down at the church, and she was on a 
slew of committees and what not. Generally she was 
chairwoman, or whatever you say. 

That’s like mother. 

There’s something about her. I guess some might call 
her the managing kind. 

Well, as I was saying, we were sitting down to supper 
one evening—it was the sixteenth of May, five years ago, 
or perhaps the seventeenth—when mother, all of a sudden, 
said, ‘‘ Walt.” 

And I said, ‘‘What now, mother?” 

And she said, ‘‘ Walt, there’s.something I want to ask 
your advice about.” 

And I said, “‘Go ahead, mother.’’ She always comes to 
me for advice, you know. And then, just as calmly as if 
she was asking me to pass the salt, she said, “I’m going into 
politics. Shall 1?” 
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““Stop, Mother,’’ I Said, 


For a minute, or maybe two, I didn’t say anything. I’m 
like that. I guess you’d call me a kind of conservative fel- 
low, but I always say what would happen to an engine 
that didn’t have brakes on it? So I just sat there quietly 
for a minute or so, and then I said, ‘‘No, mother.” 

“And why not?” she came right back. 

“Because,” I said, “‘I don’t like the idea of a woman 
gadding around to caucuses and rallies and what not, and 
hobnobbing with all sorts of riffraff, especially my wife,” I 
said. 

“Besides,”’ I said, “‘ politics is a dirty business. You know 
the saying, ‘Politics makes strange bedfellows.’”’ I guess 
that sort of made mother stop and think. 

“Besides,” I went on, ‘‘what do you know about poli- 
ties? It isn’t in a woman’s line. My advice is to leave 
politics to Jake Carpenter and Big Tom Dorgan and fel- 
lows like that, that make a business of politics. Take it 
easy for a spell, mother,” I said, ‘‘and maybe we'll take a 
run to Kansas City, or even, maybe, Chicago, as soon as 
they finish repainting the sedan, and take in a few shows 
and do some shopping.” 

Mother shook her head. ‘“‘I can’t spend all the rest of my 
life running up to Chicago and seeing shows,” she said. 
“Walt, I must do something or burst.’’ Sometimes mother 
has a queer way of putting things. I suppose it’s the woman 
in her. 

“Well, mother,” I said, “‘of course I don’t want to see 


‘you burst or anything, but as I said before, politics is no 


place for a woman, at least a nice woman ” 


Le (@Qonleug w& 


TURNER 


“Do You Think I Could Live on a Woman’s Earnings?” 


“Walt Davis,” mother interrupt 
ever claim to be a nice woman?” 
“‘T always claimed you are the nic, 
in the world,” I said, and she sm 
came round the table and gave her :! 
as I used to do when we were first married andy 
in that little yellow house down on Clover Stree: 
Junior came. 
“Still and all,” said mother, fixing her hair, ‘ 
you expect of polities if you leave it to men like | 
penter and Big Tom Dorgan? Not that I don’t ¢ 
wi‘h both of them whenever I have to see them a) 
project of the Town Improvement Association, 
Jake Carpenter. In fact he said only the other ¢) 
Davis, you ought { 
politics. You'd cert 
some of us old-tiry 
lively.” = 
““Tll bet you} 
mother,’ I said, 
laughed. “Butjusti 
I said, “I don’t liki} 
of your hobnobbing; 
lows like Jake Carpe. 
know what he is, do} 
“He’s a good 
soul, though a bit 
said mother. 
“No; I mean he 
the party machine ii] 
of the state, that’s : 
Carpenter is.” 
““‘T guessed thi 
mother in that dry st 
she has sometimes. | 
gather from what yc‘ 
don’t think I shoul 
politics.” 4 
“That’s about t)| 
it,” I said. “Samay 
derstand politi 


ground on his oj 
the North Side 


I had to adm 
there. , 
‘* Anyhow,” 
against your go 
tics. I’m going 
right down. I 
wife gadding ri 
and rallies and 
that ends it. 
make a monkey 
Well, sir, twe 
mother was nom 
state legislat 
penter’s party’s 
called her in bef 
and told her about it, and she made a spe 
daisy too. All about purity in polities, and 
read it in the Penderton Herald. Right s 
it on the very front page was mother’s pic 
eyeglasses on and looking very serious and n 
women do when they get their pictures taken 
is the machine paper and they certainly gave 
send-off. It went on to say how she was not ¢ 
civic work but was a good wife and mother, 
the end of the piece it said, ‘‘Her husban 
in fire-insurance circles.’’ I’ll bet mother tol 
that in. Anyway, it helped business. 
They put up against mother a young k 
Wrigley, a smart enough young fellow with 
and very well liked in certain quarters, th 
thought much of him myself. He’d served on 
legislature and had a big following, and B 
and his machine were solid behind him. De 
sort of had the whip hand that year, too, soit 
look dubious for mother. No woman had evel 
to the legislature in our district before. Out 1 
a conservative, sensible lot of folks. : 
So I said to mother: “Now, mother, dot 
yourself all tuckered out making speeches @ 
Politics is too rough a game for a woman. — 
you a nice compliment putting you up, and 4 
let it go at that?” 
Well, mother made five or six speeches a 
the campaign. I know because I spent a lo 
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nereeting to another in the sedan. I must hand 
er) she certainly can make a talk. “Folks,’”’ she 

as, “I’m a wife and mother, like a lot of you. 

three children into the world and brought 
ai I know what women and children are up 
{.; man-made world. Not that I don’t think 
i)zht; they are. I have one of my own. But 
; only a wife and mother can understand the 
of ives and mothers, and there ought to be some 
» | the state capitol who can stand up and take 
Je wives and mothers and children of our 
; se I could see that that sort of thing doesn’t 
i¢ What people expect of a campaign speaker 

ires and statistics and what not, and some- 
yipional about the old party and the old flag 
hh vountry will go to you know, if the other fel- 
j) That was the sort of speech young Wrigley 
{1 of figures about the new barge canal, and 
Rae commission, and the per capita expen- 
s(vething or other, and the party that has never 

ple, and Old Glory, and what not. He had a 
4 1 could hear in the next county, and he could 
ao stopping to wind up. Mother didn’t 


orn 


Se eryone liked mother. We couldn’t help it. 
néooking woman in a big motherly way, if you 
| mean, with white hair and a hearty laugh 


a 
o, ets people. 

ti) day drew near, and I saw how wrapped up 
her campaign, I began to get excited myself, 
| /ittle quiet campaigning on my own hook in 
sx circles and elsewhere. It was I who suggested 
n 
0: kids’ sake, send a mother to the capitol.” 

| close to two hundred dollars to have those 
ried, but I guess mother certainly had it com- 
r. 
inthe day after election I guess the two most 
ie in the county were me and Wrigley. They 
Y 


She Gave Me a Look Like She Hardly Knew Me at All, 


‘er by 439 votes. You could have knocked me 


over with a feather when I got the news. There it was, 
though, in big black type on the front page of the Herald: 


MOTHER WINS 


And it had pictures of her, too, and of the kids, and me. 
My picture didn’t turn out any too well; it was small and 
kind of smudgy, and was taken in the days before I clipped 
my mustache; but I don’t think it hurt business any. Pub- 
licity is a great thing, I think. 

Mother didn’t seem so very surprised or flustered. It 
takes a lot to fluster mother. Off she went to the legisla- 
ture, and I must say she did fine there. She was the only 
woman in it, and all the menfolks played up to her and 
more or less let her have her own way. I guess they sort of 
had to. Every time mother introduced a bill and some- 
body got up and started to knock it, mother would get up 
and say in that mild way of hers, “ May I ask the gentle- 
man from Pinckney County a question?”’ 

And of course he’d have to say, “‘ Yes, I yield to the lady 
from Salem County.” 

Then mother would turn to him and say, ‘‘Were you 
ever a mother?” Of course she had him there. “Then 
what,”’ mother would ask, ‘‘do you know about a mother’s 
problems?” 

Well, that always took the wind out of the fellow’s sails 
then and there. He pulled in his horns, being, probably, 
scared to death of the woman vote in his own district. 
Pretty soon they found it wasn’t safe to monkey with 
mother. Naturally she got into the papers a lot, and they 
began to ask her around to banquets and meetings and 
what not in other parts of the state. I guess mother was a 
surprise to a lot of people who expected her to be a mannish 
creature that smoked cigars. When she wants to, mother 
certainly can look motherly. First thing you know, her 
bill for state playgrounds went through, although some of 
the politicians kicked like steers against it. It was called 
the Davis Bill, because she introduced it. 

They put mother up for another term in the legislature. 
They had to. Young Wrigley ran against her again and he 
made speeches till he was blue in the face and waved Old 
Glory all over the county, but on election day he didn’t get 
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enough votes to wad a shotgun. Mother did fine in the 
legislature again. She knew the ropes by now, and once 
mother knows the ropes in a place, nothing can stop her. 
I forget all the bills she got passed, but there was a raft of 
them. I was glad to let mother have her fun. The capital 
is near enough to Penderton for her to run down there 
every day in the sedan, so she was home every night al- 
most. The only thing I didn’t like about it was the way she 
was always having conferences with Jake Carpenter. Of 
course I guess she more or less had to, for he was the strong- 
est boss in the state, and helped mother put some of her 
bills through, although I guess there were times when he 
must have wished that she and her bills were in you know. 

Mother took to politics like a duck to water, and pretty 
soon the newspapers began to refer to her not only as a 
legislator but as a party leader. Men began to come to see 
her at our house, politicians from other counties, and she’d 
go into what we call the library because we keep the en- 
cyclopedia there, and I’d hear them talking away in there 
for hours about somebody’s chances in Clinton City, and 
how to strengthen the party in Bessemer County, and this, 
that and the other. So, as I think I said, it wasn’t any very 
great surprise to me when they put up mother for governor. 

I advised her not to take it. 

‘“‘Mother,” I said, ‘‘you’ll only go and get yourself all 
tuckered out running all over the state; and besides, I 
don’t think you have a chance in the world to beat out 
Lem Gridley. He’s been governor for five terms now, and 
only dynamite or death can put him out of the chair.” 

“And a sweet governor Lem Gridley’s been,”’ said 
mother. ‘‘He’s a hide-bound old mossback, and I propose 
to tell the people of the state so.” 

“They’ve known it for years,” I said quietly, ‘‘but they 
keep on electing him. He’s strong in the bigger cities. 
There’s oodles of money behind him. Better not try it, 
mother. I don’t want to see you bite off more than you 
can chew.” 

“My jaws are still pretty strong,’’ was all mother said. 

“Well,” I said, “maybe; but just the same I think 
you'd be foolish to take Tbe 4 

(Continued on Page 229) 
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George Morton Felt Himself 

Going Forward, The Weight 

of the Helpless Topmounter 
Was Too Much for Him 


head balancers extraordinary, had its beginning on 

the second day of the White River Valley Fair. Up to 
that time, the two strongest young men in Adams County 
had never met. Fate brought them together and then hur- 
ried on to the next job, unmindful of the consequences. 
Fate has a way of doing this. 

This tale is to be the Odyssey of George Morton, twenty 
years old, of East Attica, Vermont. It purposes to tell how 
he went away, paused, and came back. In these three 
respects he was like Ulysses. 

Ulysses was a good husband, but he was away from home 
a good deal. Penelope, his wife, in a moment of loneliness 
remarked to one of her handmaidens that being married to 
Ulysses was only slightly better than marrying a traveling 
salesman. Unlike Ulysses, George Morton was unmarried. 

Ulysses, the reader may recall, met Circe, Cyclops, 
AXolus, Calypso and other well-known members of society 
of his time. It cost him something to meet them; but that 
is the rule of life. George Morton began by meeting Ben 
Mildram. Together they met a theatrical gentleman 
named Abe Lowman. Afterward they met Kelley and 
Burke, acrobats. I follow Homer’s method and call this 
the argument. 

In addition, a good tale of this sort should begin with an 
invocation to the Muse. As this is the first time during my 
experience as a writer that I have ever invoked the Muse, 
I may be a little unhandy at it. But there is hardly any- 
thing I will not try. 


ie partnership of Morton and Mildram, hand-and- 


“O Muse, sing to me of the young man, full of muscle, 
who went away from East Attica about the tenth of last 
September and saw the big city and the elephant. Many 
griefs also in his mind did he suffer. Somewhere on his 
journey he lost Ben Mildram, but he himself, after many 
perils and extreme adventures, wiggled through. O 
Muse, if I falter in the telling of this, give me a friendly 
shove! But if, in smiting the lyre, I hit, now and again, a 
sour note, don’t shoot! Remember, Muse, you were once 
cold with the saxophone yourself !’’ 


It was the second day of the two-day White River Valley 
Fair. All the animals were there, including guests from as 


far away as Dighton Corners and Loopville. It was after- 
noon, nearing the hour when the oxen are loosed from 
labor. Ladies of the First Church were taking away their 
exhibits of currant jelly and doughnuts, which wou!d have 
won the first prize if the judges had been persons of fair- 
ness. The owner of the biggest hog was trying to get that 
curious animal to stand on his invisible legs. The horse 
races had all been won—by ringers, jockeying to keep their 
2:20 animals in the 2:40 class. 

This is the hour when the lusty souls, the hardy males of 
East Attica and environs, gather together in the rear of the 
merry-go-round concession and talk of the physical won- 
ders of the world in tones loud and sometimes profane. 
To this group of virile Atticans, a country fair would be a 
good thing if there were no animals brought there except 
race horses. The prize Jersey sires give them a pain, as do 
the bleating Shropshires. To their rugged Odyssean 
minds, a real bang-up fair would be all races, concessions, 
pit shows and free samples of tobacco. 

In this large-knot of valiants are hardy males from the 
ages of fourteen to fifty-five. The youngest aspire to be 
tough and immoral. The oldest, having harder arteries, 
can only lie vociferously about the time they did not see 
John L. Sullivan fight with bare fists. The conversation 
flows turbulently from pugilism to draft horses, from foot 
races to fishing triumphs, from amorous adventures which 
never happened to marvelous sums of money never pos- 
sessed. It is all good-natured, bantering and vigorous; 
and if sometimes a fight takes place and blood flows, no- 
body gets much hurt, and fair play is the rule. 

George Morton had just wandered into this crowd. Ben 
Mildram was there. Ben was a farm hand, working for the 
Crestview Model Dairies at Flagstead, about twenty miles 
from East Attica. When the talk finally came to wrestling, 
someone offered to bet five dollars that Ben Mildram could 
throw anybody in East Attica. Ben, six feet tall and good 
to look at, did not deny this claim. 

But an indignant East Attican, thoughtful of the honor 
of his town, poked George Morton in the ribs and splut- 
tered, ‘‘Be you goin’ to stand for that, George? I bet you 
can throw him two out of three.” 

George Morton was diffident. He studied the trodden 
grass for a moment and then replied, without raising his 
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eyes, “‘I’m not afraid to wrassle with him 
want anybody to bet on me. It would m 

“Well, I’ll give you five dollars if Ben 
down in five minutes. Come, that’s fair, ain’ 
the Flagstead patriot. 

It was eminently fair. It was sporting. 
reflection on the plunging ability of East 
Dufroe, the blacksmith, bawled, “‘I’ll gi 
dolair if George don’t t’row him in five | 

‘‘T won’t wrassle for money, anyway, 
Morton. . 

There was a puritanical streak in him. — 
well as Flagstead, could respect this odd d 
they shared it not. It was finally agreed #] 
Ben should wrassle merely to see whether 
Flagstead was the better town to live in. - 

The boys stripped to their undershirt 
formed, liberally paced off. Somebody went! 
of water and a horse sponge. The deputy | 
referee ex officio. This man, with large mv 
the responsibility which he had besto 
turned to the spectators and asked 
catch can or Greeky-Romy?”’ 

‘Keep your mouth shut and let ’em ¥ 
the advice which came back. 

The deputy sheriff, having been thus 
ciated, clapped both boys on the shoulde 
go to it. 

Ben had two inches the better in height 
was rather more stoutly built. The 
browned arms knotted and throbbed as the; 
and forth. > 

“Look out for his left foot, George!” 

“Go on, Ben! Now for that special lo hs 
“‘Didn’t know George was so strong. "hd 


yo 
do! 


workin’. 

“Shut your head, Walt. If it was work’ 

be ridin’ on a stretcher.” 

‘“‘Now’s your chance, George! O-h-h! 
“Well, the boy is making him hustle any 
The setting sun beat cruelly on the backs 

‘Their shirts.and trousers became moist 
spongy. Rivulets of sweat ran down their ar 


as sap drips from the maple trees in tap- 
their breath began to come in gasps. They 
‘ois. Neither had ever considered the matter of 
eth. They were putting every ounce they had 
n¢ ate chance. Several times they slipped, went 
xr, rolled and squirmed about, and acknowl- 
_rose and went at it again. Neither pair of 
e/* touched the ground for more than a glanc- 


+) moment came when, locked in each other’s 
t} two young men leaned against each other 
yport and tacitly acknowledged the stalemate. 
J, Ben Mildram said, ‘‘By gosh, boy, you cer- 
y asale!” 

t row you,” admitted George Morton. 
xe each other. There had never been a moment 
fie the moment they shook hands. Good, 
on t lads was the verdict. 

‘i .’em three cheers!” 

, oggily, brushing the perspiration from the 
: {sir eyes, George and Ben put on their outer 
ee grinning sardonically at each other, at the 
wings that they’d better take a rub-down or 
t Id. 

or as sick in my life,” said Ben. 


; said George. 


>a walk,” added Morton, “‘and I’ll show you 
| introduce you. You don’t come over here 
poe 

it too far. 
kexercises?”” 
o, it’s just natural strength. Always was 


. . Say, Morton, you’re some 


ec ronger than I am. You'd ’a’ thrown me if I 
12 more about the game. I’ve studied and de- 
. Say, Morton oe 

mi zeorge if you want to.” 

g) and Ben is good enough for me. George, you 
o\1 team up and do an acrobatic act. Sure we 
‘ayou do any tricks? You know—I mean stand 
ds, and that way. I can. I can walk on my 
he best stuff is strong-man balancing. You’ve 


n 
»w Sometimes they have a couple of them at the 
10e here.” 

orge. And know what those fellers get? Big 
yenty-five and a hundred a week. It’s just 
4 of course you’ve got to practice. I wish we 


i] 


tographer Came Quer From 
e wn and Hazarded Twelve 
-y lates Against Morton and 
Mildram’s Money 
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lived near each other. We could try some stunts. Want 
me to make a bid for you over to Crestview? They’re tak- 
ing on new hands all the time. They want a dry-hand 
milker right now.” 

George Morton blushed. “‘I’ve got a girl here 

“Oho! I see! Well, that’s all right. I ain’t strong for 
girls myself. You never know what they’re going to spring 
on you.” Ben was older by two years, and wise. He 
squinted at his companion and asked pointedly, ‘‘Nice 
girl, I suppose?”’ 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Well, then, try to get me a job over here, George. ma 
good worker and I know machinery. I’m good with a 
tractor. We can practice nights and Sundays, in 
private.” 

The compact was made. George Morton had little 
trouble in getting a job for his team mate on a neighboring 
farm. At the beginning of the following month he bor- 
rowed his employer’s rig and drove to Flagstead for Ben 
Mildram. He helped him load his effects—including 
dumb-bells, Indian clubs, pulley exercisers and a gas-pipe 
trapeze bar—into the back of the buggy. Mr. Mildram had 
also accumulated a library on acrobatics and kindred sub- 
jects. He couldn’t even wait to get to East Attica to show 
George these books. The collection included, How to Be an 
Acrobat in Thirty Lessons, The Young Risley Worker, or 
Getting Ahead Under the Big Top, You Can Also Be 
Strong Like I Am, and sundry copies of the trade journal 
of the entertainers’ world. 

Ben Mildram was by unanimous vote the captain of the 
team. He was the more experienced of the two ambitious 
youths, and he had the halo of romance around his blond 
head. He had once been with a circus. He did not lie 
about it. He admitted frankly to George that he had been 
with the circus only two weeks, and had attracted no atten- 
tion from the spectators, who were too busy watching the 
trained seals to observe a well-built young man pulling the 
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tent: stakes just before the after concert. At the end of 
two weeks Ben’s father had caught up with the circus, 
collared his son and begun his greatest oration, beginning, 
“Well, you darned young fool = 

Ben had gone home, but the smell of the sawdust was in 
his nostrils. He had seen the acrobats on and off. He was 
strong and limber, and he felt that the Lord did not make 
young men strong and limber without an eye to theatrical 
possibilities. But until he met and wrestled with George, 
he had not seen his chance. 

On his side, George Morton had never dreamed of either 
the circus or the theater. He was not even vain of his 
strength. He knew he was strong. He was mildly sur- 
prised, sometimes, to observe that he could lift weights 
which balked larger and older men. He was ambitious, 
but his ambitions lay at home in East Attica. He wanted 
a farm of his own. He wanted to turn a clean furrow, 
under the early morning sun, and to drive a pair of delib- 
erate horses, with the harrow rattling behind him, and to 
see the biggest fodder corn, ready for the silo, springing 
from that warm zesty earth. Also, George was in love, 
cleanly, spiritedly, with a young woman who would make 
all this plowing and harrowing and harvesting worth while. 
Her name was Penelope No, no, I don’t mean 
Penelope! Penelope was the name of Ulysses’ wife. This 
is another Odyssey. This girl’s name was Elizabeth—and 
they called her Betty. She was fair-haired, hazel-eyed 
keen, capable, and nineteen. Sometimes, on the hot days, 
she brought lemonade and cookies out into the field for the 
haymakers, and she distributed the cookies fairly among 
them—except that she held out two extra ones in the pocket 
of her gingham dress for George. And as did Nausicaa gaze 
interestedly upon the stalwart form of Ulysses, briny at 
the shoulders from his struggle with the sea, thus did Betty 
Ransome look with approval upon the tanned shoulders of 
George Morton and note the virile grace with which he 
threw each big forkful of hay upon the wagon. 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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HEN Walter 
Camp died, a 
few weeks 


ago, the suddenness 
of his passing drove 
home some vital ques- 
tions to a multitude 
of his followers: Is it 
safe for us to exercise 
and play hard, as he 
urgedustodo? Ought 
busy men of middle 
age or later in life to 
goonwiththestretch- 
ings and twistings he 
advised us to take 
every day for our 
health’s sake? Ought 
we to swim, row, play 
tennis, squash and 
golf afterweare gray? 

Mr. Camp was 
sixty-six years old, 
but he looked less than fifty and 
he had the vivacity of a boy. 
He was quiet in manner and he 
never raised his voice; yet he 
was always a picture of high- 
hearted youth; you could not 
talk with him without feeling 
cheered and refreshed. Al- 
though he was the head of a 
great manufacturing company 
he was still the boy who never 
grew up, an able business man 
in his office, but in his off hours 
the play-boy, the evangel of 
exercise, the apostle who 
preached games and sports to 
all mankind as the means of 
physical salvation. And his 
example and his Daily Dozen 
have benefited thousands. 

Like all questions that affect our welfare, the questions 
about strenuous play cannot be answered with just yes or 
no. The program of sane athletic life for every man is not 
all black and white; there must be lots of shadings and 
tones of gray in it if we are to get the most fun possible 
out of life and do our work well—with a fair prospect of 
lasting long. 

A careful review of the known facts in the cases of 
Walter Camp and the group of other noted athletic men of 
affairs who have died recently far short of man’s allotted 
time, will satisfy anyone that the simple old rules of com- 
mon sense will carry us safely along to three score and ten, 
and even further—if we can only remember to stop play 
before play stops us! Since boyhood I have been an en- 
thusiastic athlete, riding, rowing, boxing and swimming as 
industriously as a professional athlete, and now, in late 
middle age, I’m feeling fit and hearty, enjoying work and 
play and satisfied that it pays to work hard and play 
hard—in moderation. 


Old Jem Mace’s Rule of Life 


ODERATION. That’sit. How many of us eager Amer- 

icans understand what that means? The greatest asset 
in the world, it is the last one we care to use. Indeed, most 
of us look down on the fellow who is cautious; call him a 
pussyfooter or a mollycoddle or old-womanish—but 
somehow he gets the most fun out of life; fun without 
alloy, except perhaps when he has to take a day off to 
go to the funeral of some too strenuous sportsman. 
Perhaps old Jem Mace, the Gypsy, stated the case for 
moderation as well as anyone. He was champion of the 
world two generations ago, and, although only a mid- 
dleweight, met the best and biggest men of England in 
the ring. Some of them were giants towering a head 
over him and outweighing him by many pounds, but he 
treated them all alike—knocked them out under the 
merciless old rules of the London P. R. Bare knuckles, 
of course. 

Mace gave a boxing exhibition in New York when 
he was nearly seventy, and startled the crowd and the 
critics with his speed and skill, to say nothing of his 
endurance. A reporter asked how it happened that he 
was still so good. 

“Oh,” said he, ‘it’s moderation that does it. All my 
life I’ve practiced moderation—moderation in every- 
thing; moderation in eating, moderation in drinking, 
moderation even in foighting!’’ Old Jem lived well on 
into the eighties, enjoying life to the last. 
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That wise old counselor, the dictionary, gives the clew 
to moderation in its first definition of the verb ‘‘mod- 
erate’’—namely: ‘‘To reduce the amount or intensity of; 
lessen; reduce; restrain; specifically, to reduce from a 
large amount or great degree to a medium quantity or 
intensity.” 

Mace reduced the amount of his fighting. The inten- 
sity of it he kept up to the highest degree, judging by the 
way he put away his opponents as fast as they came to 
him; but he kept his battles far apart, never took on a 
new one until he had taken ample time to recover from the 
fatigue of the last, and in the meantime he enjoyed tem- 
perately the honors and feastings that came his way as the 
champion. : 

It will help us to answer the vital questions at the begin- 
ning of this article if we look at the histories of the athletic 
men of affairs who have recently died all too soon, and esti- 
mate as well as we can whether they did or did not follow 
the rule of moderation; whether or not they reduced the 


9 amount or intensity of the strain 
9 YO W JR gE their machinery at work and at pl. 
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insight; yet fortunately for our purji. 
we are considering lived so much in, 
public vision that we can find us 
what is generally known about the 


el 


AKE for the first example tnd bel} 

Camp. Noone could have more | 
he. Hisstory is an open book. Aly) 
in his studies, he was a fine athle 
he entered Yale, in the late seyen\ 
college he added to his fame de 
time he played. Football was his gy 
letic achievement, but he was brilli 
ball, tennis—indeed, at whatever sp} 
A veteran editor was talking of hin| 

“My chum and I were on the sidiir 
days after we arrived at New Havye}j 
he said, “y 


BY 


with the) 
seemed 1} 


outplan thn 
ways drivg 
where the 
looking foji 
he had thi 
forty yar 
line, but 
one 
angle impossible to kick from. But he did 
and the ball sailed beautifully between the 
broad oblique that barely squeezed by wi 
Jim and I didn’t cheer. We couldn’t. Our 
and we just gasped.’” ee 
“““Freshmen,’ said a big fellow in a blank 
down at us, ‘that’s Walter Camp—the great 
player in America!’”’ : 
But he was more than that. He not onlyh 


busy improving the game, making it a be 
nating unnecessary hardships and ma 
rather than a destroyer of men. It was 
the unanimity of opinion that he was the 
ican football. Not only such men as T, A 
Brinckerhoff Thorne, who were close to hi 
Yost and Knute Rockne and other coach 
of the game in every part of the country a) 
point. 
He represented his college at the first i 
tennis tournament, and he played on the 
played so well that they elected him cap 
fused the honor because he had just been 
was studying medicine, and he didn’t be 
uates should be captains of varsity teams. 
After two years in medical school Wa 
into business in New York—still prac 
about athletic sports. Without neglect 
he managed to help coach the football 
Haven. Soon he went with the New 
Company, of which he was made treas 
manager in 1902, and a year later be 
After several years he relinquished the 
came chairman of the board—and kepto 
as hard as ever for the company. By hi 
accumulated a fortune of three hundred 1 
lars. That represents the burning up of a gt) 
energy. 
During the war he acted as physical 
Air Service, aided the Navy in the physi 
its men, and worked out the details of 
Dozen, a manual of exercises devised for 
from the cradle to the armchair. No 
used but our own arms, legs and trunk; 
and stretchings seem to do more to keep’ 
heart and all the rest of the interior 
fine running order than anything el; 
known to the public. oa 


») the famous dollar-a-year men through the 

‘and thereby probably did more to refresh 

ig en the energies of the war executives at 
-oithan any other agency in the field. He put 

cljses of these men through the drill time and 

ri the day, and he was never too tired to take 

,< nore. He spent his force in the defense of 

.\ ith prodigal liberality. Incidentally, it is 
jing here that he was so convinced of \the 

4, daily dozen in promoting and preserving 

hh, busy men that he published the rules for 
s/n a periodical and then in booklet form, to 

on dime. Then he turned it over to a talking- 

eq pany, accepting only a nominal royalty, so 
pre to the public could be kept down and so 

mht get the widest possible circulation. He 
he builder and helper of men. 

‘war Camp returned to his business posi- 

tired to write about athletics, to play golf and 

o| his daily dozen, to advise in football—in 
wk and play as if he were a fellow of twenty- 

sant a gray man well on in the sixties. It is 

‘nv to note among the titles of the latest of 

ty 90ks to his credit these two: Athletes Alland 

sf Health. The sad fact is that after we pass 

ee are not athletes all, and if we try to act like 

sl) e must pay the price of exhaustion. In Camp’s 

~, worked out without mercy or exception even 

thixad done so much for all men. He visited New 
M.ch, to take part in revising the rules of football 

ong season, a job in which he was the leader for a 

on He worked with the Rules Committee from 

ne orning until midnight, and when he told his old 

-o¢ night he was as gay and brisk as they had ever 

i, ! - 

4 it come around for the next morning session at 

ie, and after an hour or so Bill Roper went to 

joke him about oversleeping. He found him 

be His heart had stopped without awaking him. 
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+ Percy Haughton’s Career 


YY AUGHTON of Harvard, second only to Walter 
p)| national fame as a winning player and coach, 
:f, at Columbia University, where he had worked 
:\h a team which had been helpless for years. 
hi he had devoted four years to pulling the Har- 
‘1 men out of a slump that had lasted for years 
owledge and experience of the game, his wis- 
tle tactics and his magnetic personality that 
ody with whom he had come in contact, raised 
team to heights they had not dared to hope 
iton was sixteen years younger than Camp, a 
tt with golf club or squash racket, a man whose 
stantly felt in every game he entered. 
s he had been a member of a large banking 
oston which had an important office in New 
e coaching at Cambridge he was busy as ever 
in the banking house—no easy 
a) man—and then he motored to 
14d spent himself in coaching the 
ty| ter day. Either of these jobs is 
n’ size for the strongest. He did 
kept up the strain for many 
es playing squash nearly every 
few games of golf now and then. 
undertook the task of reviving 
jaded team last fall, he trans- 
anking activities 
rk and did a full 
desk five days a 
aing every after- 


», 0, he managed 
ce me for an occa- 
of squash and 

t golf. Under 

1 the Colum- 

th| team awoke. 

‘ ened the season 
that carried them 
at cient rivals 

en playing horse 

for years, and 

‘getting ready for 

a onthe 

vaturday. Only a 

vi hasworked under 

is knows the 
vital force that is 

: by the one man 
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thirty-six holes with a famous old Columbia rowing man, 
football player and polo player. That was no moderate 
task, though to Haughton it was all exhilarating play. He 
motored back to town, went to his banking house and 
worked faithfully Monday, and in the afternoon hurried 
to the gridircn to meet his men. After coaching and dash- 
ing up and down the fielda while he felt tired and dizzy. Dr. 
Paul Withington, his assistant coach, saw how pale and 
drawn he looked and, after earnest pleading, persuaded 
him to lie down on a couch in the dressing room. 

Haughton took the incident as a joke; inquired whether 
they weren’t trying to put something over on him. Doctor 
Withington succeeded in getting his consent to be taken 
to a hospital, and there after a few hours he gasped and 
was gone. The overtaxed heart had failed. 

Only a few years earlier Tom Shevlin, one of Yale’s 
supermen, went in the same way. He was one of the ablest 
performers in many years. Six feet tall, strong and ag- 
gressive as a champion pugilist—he had kept Jim Corbett 
busy through four hot rounds—swift of foot, with keen 
eye and quick codrdination that never missed a chance, 
Tom Shevlin was a perpetual terror to the enemy on the 
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gridiron. Perhaps the best summary of his play came 

from an old football player who became reminiscent 

when I spoke to him about this article. 

‘“‘Shevlin,” he said, ‘‘was, I suppose, one of the great- 
est players that ever came on the field. No one ever got 
around his end. Why, you know, Jim So-and-So was 
famous for years as the man who almost got by before 
Shevlin nailed him. Even getting that far put him in 
the temple of fame.” 

After graduation Shevlin plunged into business with 
the same vim he had displayed in his play. His father 
was a Western lumber king, and Tom made good from 
the beginning in that industry. He married. He worked 
so faithfully that he had barely time to see the most 
important game of the year. 

Yale fell intoaslump. Neither Tad Jones nor any of 
the other good advisers and true could boost the boys 
out of the slough of despond. Oh, yes, they had the old 
speed and the strength and the ginger, pep, never-say- 
die, and as fine a sense of strategy as ever led to victory; 
but somehow the enemy ran rings around them or 
plunged through holes in the line where no holes ought 
to be. It was disheartening. The team was withering 
by the minute—no; withered. 

A cry went up for Tom Shevlin. But, he protested, he 
was immersed in business, and the business could not get 
along without him. Really, they must get someone else. 
They told him that either he’d come to New Haven and 
coach or he’d see the team licked worse than ever. There 
was only one answer to that argument, and Shevlin 
dropped everything, said good-by to wife and tiny infant, 
and hurried East. The way he set fire to that glcoomy 
eleven is still a classic at New Haven. No one can tell you 
whether it was his cutting criticism or his heartening grin 
or the new strategy he inspired; but whatever it was that 
he gave them, the team played like a new magical machine 
from the moment he joined the outfit. They romped 
through the rest of the season, winning as they pleased 
from fellows who only a few days earlier had their number 
and weren’t going to do a thing to them. And didn’t. 


John Ward’s Decision 


OM SHEVLIN had no time to waste on congratulations 
and rejoicings. He hurried home to his family and his 
work, caught a pneumonia germ somewhere, had no re- 
sisting power left in his giant frame, and was gone 
before the cheering had died away. 

John Montgomery Ward will always be remembered 
in baseball as one of the outstanding heroes. He not 
only pitched with power rarely seen in men of his 
weight—only one hundred and fifty pounds or less— 
but he was a strategist without a superior, and a born 
leader of men. There was something about Johnny 
Ward’s smile and his quiet speech that would make a 
ballplayer out of a wooden man. And they were any- 
thing but wooden men when he was shortstop and 
captain of the New York Giants a generation ago; so 
the combination was at the top of the heap. 

Ward was convinced that the players were not 
fairly treated by the club owners; so he quietly organ- 
ized the famous brotherhood of baseball players, 

formed a league and made a fight against 
the magnates. The brotherhood did not last 
many years, but the good results of its efforts 
under Johnny Ward’s leadership did last, and 
they are felt to this day in the higher sal- 
aries paid to the players. 

While he was captain and 
shortstop of the Giants, Ward 
was working like a Trojan as 
a student in the law school of 
Columbia University —a job 
big enough for any one man. 
He got his diploma, took his 
bar examination and was ad- 
mitted—and dropped baseball 
cold. His friends remonstrated. 
They argued that he was at the 
zenith of his fame and his abil- 
ity as a player, not much past 
thirty and good for ten thousand dollars a year 
for an indefinite number of years, while as a lawyer 
he’d have a hard time to gather three thousand 
dollars a year. But he had made up his mind. 

“No,” he said. “I’m going to make my living 
at law, and the sooner I start the better living 
T’ll make.” 

John Ward was honest, he was able; he was as good a 
strategist at law as he was on the diamond, and he soon 
won success. Wisely he decided that it would be folly to 
give up exercise altogether after doing so much strenuous 
athletic work for years; so he took to golf at Garden City. 
He managed his office hours so that he could get in three 
or four games a week, and he soon became a crack player. 
His friends remember that he has beaten Walter J. Travis, 
the only American amateur champion that ever went over 
(Continued on Page 222) 
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OU’D natu- 
rally think 
Omit lars 


strong, inch- 
diameter, flexible 
tubing for the 
transmission of 
power in the form 
of compressed air. 
But it isn’t. Air 
hose, at least as it 
gives this record a 
title, is a disease— 
an occupational 
disease. All rivet- 
ing gentlemen 
have it, suffering 
tortures. Marked 
hallucination is its 
chief disorder—a 
fixed, unshakable 
delusion that there 
never was, is not 
now, nor ever shall 
be world without 
end, amen, enough 
rubber on the job. 
It’s a disease. 
And any erection 
company that tries 
to cure it by ad- 
ministering suffi- 
cient air hose to 
silence that bawl is 
shaking handswith 
the sheriff right 
then and there. 
ED llnare ns ae, 
Banty Raff to his 
young erection 
chief on a day in 
the spring of the 
year that saw the 
great Marchbor- 


ough Bridge 
brought to com- 
pletion, “‘how in 


the billyblue 
blazes do you ex- 
pect I’m gonna keep my rivet gangs ridin’ the steel 
raisers’ backs if I ain’t got any air hose?”’ 

Young Bill, the erection chief, resorted to the ancient 
device of answering one question by asking another. 

“‘Banty,”’ Bill wanted to know, ‘“‘how in the billyblue 
blazes can a man no bigger than you contain such a vast 
tonnage of tripe? You go hunt yourself up an old piece of 
five-eighths cable and tie that cow’s husband off of this 
bridge job some place. Why dog-gone you, Banty, I’ve 
bought enough hose on this job to take air to the moon, 
and I sure am getting fed up on that old song and dance. 
Can it, my boy! My Uncle Jake and his wife Hephzibah! 
Blondy Kamp’s broken the driving record for three months 
running now, and he doesn’t come a-weeping to me every 
fifteen minutes with tears in his eyes the size of horse chest- 
nuts for more air hose!” 

Now this last word was one of those most unkindest cuts 
of all that Master William Shakspere speaks about some 
place in one of his best sellers. For Blondy Kamp was the 
other rivet foreman. Young Boss Bill, be it known, as one 
of his first acts of authority on coming to the Marchborough 
job, had split his rivet force into two units. Banty Raff 
drove the vehicular and pedestrian floor and everything 
above that level with his gangs; while Blondy’s crews took 
care of the heavier work below, the floor that was to carry 
rapid transit and all else under Banty’s realm. Thus Boss 
Bill injected into his organization the incalculable benefit 
of rivalry. And for either foreman to hear any phase of 
his work compared unfavorably with that of the other was 
pure poison. 

“He doesn’t come a-weepin’ for hose, eh?’’ snorted Banty 
Raff in towering contempt. ‘‘I should hope to Pete he 
wouldn’t! That corn-tassel-haired son of a Finn ship car- 
penter has more’n half 0’ mine. He’s lifted every length I 
ever took my eye off twenty seconds.” 

Salt tears for a brother human in distress stole into the 
boss’ eye. 

“Now isn’t that just too dinged bad?”’ he said, all con- 
dolence. ‘‘But it wouldn’t do much good then, I suppose, 
if I did buy you a couple hundred feet. Blondy would 
likely have it before it got unloaded off the barge. Which 
being the case, good morning to you, Mr. Raff, as I got 
work to do.” 
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Mr. Kamp, Taking the Street in Three Jumps, Scored a Perfect Bull’s:Eye With His First Left Uppercut 


“Tf he got it,’ Mr. Raff declared, starting a dizzy climb 
aloft, ‘‘it’d be that flax-head’s final job of pirating!’ He 
poised on a narrow lateral, leaning out a little bit against a 
stiff wind that blew. ‘‘Three fifty-foot coils is what I got 
to have,” he shouted down. ‘‘Then you an’ me can both 
go to work! Good morning, boss!” 

Not many minutes later, the young chief, continuing his 
rounds, fell afoul of the other rivet foreman; an individual 
blonder than any chorus lady, but consisting almost exclu- 
sively of man. There seemed to be no more than, say, a 
hundred and eighty pounds of him; but a strange rumor 
persisted on the job to the effect that his fighting weight 
approximated two and a quarter tons. 

A contrast, these two rival foremen. If Banty Raff, as 
his nickname seemed to intimate, was a fighting cock, then, 
in justice to Blondy Kamp he should be pictured as the 
only living thing as game—a pit dog. He loved fighting as 
the pit dog loves it—for the mere fighting’s sake; that any 
man could see in one good look at him. But he differed 
from the pit dog—and from the bantam rooster too—in 
this: That he could take it or leave it alone; that he en- 
joyed holding himself in check, fighting himself; which, 
after all, makes the best fighting to be had in all this world. 
Better to liken Blondy to some bigger, knightlier dog; an 
Irish wolfhound, say, that seldom fights, but when he 
does 

A splendid two, these rival rivet foremen; worthy to 
work on that high-soaring mighty fabric to which they 
daily gave the best they had. One dark and small, wiry 
and tough, lightning-fast, reckless of odds. The other fair, 
wide-framed, tall; but put together with such symmetry 
that you were not struck with his height or shoulder span 
or chest arch until you noticed at his side some fellow 
known as big, but inharmoniously molded, with bulk 
brought out, as often is the case, by disproportions. Kamp’s 
hair was almost white, blond white; not so with years, for 
he was young; and his brows and lashes, corn-silk silver on 
a face ruddied dark by wind and rain and sun, framed blue- 
white eyes—eyes as pause giving as the bristle-ringed dark 
ones of the great pagan-Irish hound whose self-leashed 
quiet power so reminded one of Kamp. 

‘Bill,’ Blondy affably greeted his superior, ‘‘how in the 
name of all that’s fat and feeble do you expect me ever to 
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up tighy 
al’ d be to have the heater send ’em up soft enol 
’em in. Want to know why we got poor air?” 

“Yes, yes! Yes, yes!” cried Boss Bill eagly. 
on! Go on!” 

“We don’t dare carry decent pressure, ”* exploc iE 
“The minute we got enough air out at the gunio 
darning needle in a sponge cake, a piece of air |: 
I’m tellin’ you right, Bill. I’ve dragged every! 
I got a thousand miles, and it was ready to be 
when Tarheel Smull got through with it at is 
seven years ago. It’s wore down thin as tissue | 
while it might be wonderful for sprinklin’ po 
surely is a frost for drivin’ rivets. What’s more 
half enough even as it is. I’ll have to be layin’! 
gangs next time a piece blows out, an’ ——" _ 

“Whoah!’”’ shouted Bill the boss. ‘Hold ¢ 
If you don’t want me-to walk out on you, put 
record. Tell me the worst, Blondy; did you 
thing down on that rosin smeller that Socke 
smacked down over. at Callihan’s fight dum 
or does this salt air take the wave out of your) 
hair? What is this grouch that you are now | 
on air hose?” ; 

“Grouch my neck!” blurted Blondy. “Yot 
company as big as Ironville Steel would be wil 
couple hundred feet of air hose to see this bridigé 
some day.”’ 

“Well,” admitted the boss, “you certainly pe 
derful line. I got to hand you that.” Bill’s to 
of open admiration. ‘‘Danged if I don’t believ) 
had me buyin’ you air hose long before this if it 
one thing.” x 

“‘What’s that?’’ asked Blondy, swallowing ty! 


all. 
“It’s the fact that Banty Raff never comes 
me with tears in his eyes as big as Brussels spri 
hose. If he can break a record every month wil 
he’s got, why can’t you? He used to be one olf 
boys. You taught him all he knows.” ft 
Potassium cyanide! Blondy’s ruddy. face gtr 
One shade hotter and this narrative would have'@ 
here with a record of spontaneous combusti¢ | 
burst of verbal fireworks that would bring one gi 


atin from the audience could they but be re- 
e/oled Blondy off. He ended with a miserable 
-e the coming down of a skyrocket’s spent 
Ol’he thanks I get from that little half-baked 
.¢ luded tamely, ‘‘is that he steals every piece 
d¢t set guard on with a maul handle. If he 
sr hose, it’s because he’s got half of mine. 
yr carry a first-aid kit right with him the next 
any of his porch climbin’ around this job!” 
-gellow man’s compassionate hand on one of 
id shoulders. 

.!Stop it, Blondy!” he begged. ‘‘You’ll have 
in’ in half a minute. But tell me now, if 
k ) what little hose you got, what good would 
f lid order you some more? Ten to one Raffy 
| hooked onto a reamer before you even knew 
opi from Ironville!” 

If a harp!” snapped Blondy. “He'll be tryin’ 
, we and a halo ten seconds after he tries to lift 
n/a of air hose off the railroad floor of this man’s 


tix hold of a hand line and swung himself out 
_|dis voice came up from a hanging scaffold 
way floor where, swinging above a hundred 
.{nnest air and forty feet of the wettest water 
‘ne discovered, one of his gangs was driving 
chord. 

out four coils, Bill. Good morning!” 

i/zet four coils of new air hose on the day that 
yem. Until then, Mizpah, Mr. Kamp.” 
Kamp and Raff continued for a time the 
‘neir daily bread under the handicap of being 
ie on the most air-hoseless pair of rivet foremen 
hiory. Later that day, however, a conversation 
se in the field office would have raised hope in 


vangs had worn their young boss down. 

*\,id Bill to a young man who not long since 
j three branches of higher mathematics at 
¢) queen of the engineering institutes, and was 
nchat mastery proudly to the test by counting 


»s 10olding out?” 
o od, boss. One 
‘gangs really 
t/n rivets today 
thr didn’t have 
e send a reamer 
» up some bad 
tlir next point. 
u! put a few hun- 
’ new hose to 


) {| this month?”’ 
‘il'mother’s choc- 
ye} cake, chief,’ 
r, that young 
sig now well 
dinto his first 
-I ase year, “and 
h most elegant 
roks there is. 
s\ you got that 
it roats in such a 
‘ind they can’t 
st .ch other with- 
ieck feathers 
sult—both of 


Sount by the 
1 of this, if they 
ithe pace.” 


mn; fair words, 
leaid, ‘‘as far as 
it in this world 
r strive for bet- 
better things; 
vith the home 
é kicking one in 
hi: exposure. Do 
nla few hundred 
tir hose dangled 
uld help these 
1ks to hold the 
ven increase it? 
‘W ds, woulda cou- 
d'} dollars’ worth 


in, say, a thousand dollars’ worth of extra rivets over 
what I’d get without such a prize?” 

Unstinted admiration beamed in the rivet counter’s grin. 

“This guy is crazy like the fellow that invented interest,” 
said that young man cryptically. Then, “Say, chief, either 
one of that pair of thugs would garrote his grandma for a 
foot of new air hose, specially to keep the other fellow from 
getting it. You let me spread that proposition while I’m 
climbing around among the gangs tomorrow morning, and 
by noon they’ll be able to hear the roar of our rivet guns 
back in that dear Ironville, Pa.’’ 

So it came about that the record for rivets driven on the 
Marchborough Bridge—or on any other bridge, for that 
matter—was absolutely annihilated that month, the bridge- 
and-building department of the Ironville Steel Company 
having made, through its zealous field executive, Shylock 
Bill, a not disadvantageous trade. For an investment of a 
hundred or two in air hose it got a good thousand dollars’ 
worth of extra rivets driven, Blondy Kamp winning out 
over his former understudy by a scant two rivets average 
per day per gang. 

““The big blond lump of cheese!”’ remarked Mr. Raff to 
the rivet counter, all unabashed by defeat. “‘He went and 
drove a lot of soft pickings the last three days of the month. 
Now he’s got a bunch of hard points he must drive where a 
gang will be lucky to get a hundred and ten a day. I took 
mine as they come, without wasting the company’s money 
shiftin’ scaffolds all over Sal’s back yard to get at the easy 
drivin’. I’ll bet you my cost per rivet beat his, at that. 
And for that I get a twenty-five split on the new hose!”’ 

A shrewd battle fire gleamed in Mr. Rafi’s game-rooster 
eye. 

‘“‘Any whang-blasted time I will!’”’ he added. Then as 
though he had said too much and wished to direct his 
hearer’s mind to another channel, he lowered his voice and 
proposed a conspiracy. ‘‘Say, Andy, when you’ve finished 
the count, you'll see that my outfit was knockin’ ’em dead 
today. How about putting about two hundred and fifty 
of today’s drivin’ in bank forme? You know; don’t report 
’em. Save ’em, and add Zem on at the close of the month. 
I don’t want to give that big peroxide too good a mark to 
shoot at this early.” 


Yet Not All Brute Strength and Profanity, Wild Hog Sam. Finesse to That Drilling of His, Art 
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The young master of calculus, analytical mechanics and 
rivet counting promised to do this, considering the proposi- 
tion an eminently fair one, inasmuch as Mr. Kamp had 
made of him a similar request that same day; and Mr. Raff, 
much elated at his own craftiness, started on his morning 
visit to the office, it then being ten o’clock. At ten o’clock 
in the morning the mail from the home plant always 
arrived. 

Down in the field office Mr. Raff made pretense of in- 
tense technical study by shuffling blue prints about in their 
files, meanwhile keeping his eye on the desk of the material 
clerk until such time as the day’s invoice sheets should be 
placed thereon. Immediately this was done, he strolled 
over for a social chat with the man at this desk, meantime 
casting a keen eye over the blue-printed sheets almost 
under his hand. And this morning his daily scrutiny of 
them was rewarded. There it was, right on the topmost 
sheet: ‘‘Air hose, new, 8 coils, 400 ft.” 

“Duck soup!” Thus Henry Raff, Esq., darkly, to him- 
self. 

Then Henry Raff, Esq., made a rapid calculation. Al- 
ready shipped. Not later than the coming Wednesday, 
then; and on a barge that would, according to the invoice 
sheet, bring in along with much other steel, ten panel 
posts, huge members of the bridge; a load easily to be 
recognized half a mile from aloft as it would come plowing 
up through the swirling currents of Tide River. 

Not later than the coming Wednesday, then. Right, 
Mr. Raff. Check, absolutely. Check by a certain Mr. 
Kamp. For Mr. Raff has scarcely left the field office when 
Mr. Kamp calls, in re the matter of certain kegs of bolts 
badly needed by his fitting-up gang. 

“Puffy,” inquires Mr. Kamp, “‘them bolts shipped yet? 
We're sure runnin’ shy. Where’s today’s invoices?”’ 

Mr. Kamp looked them over. 

“No sign of ’em,”’ growled he gloomily; yet there was no 
sunshine in his soul. Such an item as “‘fitting-up bolts, 7% 
by 51% inches, three kegs,” could have appeared on an 
invoice and not caused him an extra heartbeat. But a 
mighty elation made his expression of gloom a most 
difficult matter to maintain when he spied the lovely item 
that he really sought: ‘‘Air hose, new, 8 coils, 400 ft.” 

“Ha! Toad pie!” 

Thus, sotto voce, Mr. 
Kamp; only the lack of the 
requisite blond pubescence 
preventing him from mut- 
tering these dire words in 
hisbeard. Then Mr. Kamp 
also made calculation. 
Wednesday at the latest. 
Ten panel posts listed on the 
same invoice. From the 
bridge, a man could spot 
that load half a mile down- 
stream. H. Raff, Esq., now 
is checked, as you see in all 
particulars. 

At ten on Wednesday, 
then, as sure as shooting, 
two pairs of watching sharp 
eyes spy, a good half mile 
downstream, a valiant di- 
minutive tug butting a huge 
barge belligerently through 
the thick water traffic of 
Tide River. Up against the 
swift flow it came a-plow- 
ing, so urgent the need for 
steel that the big bridge 
could not wait the change 
in tide. A black battle 
plume flaunting from a 
stack half as big as the tug 
itself dared the world to 
dispute the right of way. A 
bone in the barge’s blunt 
teeth, and on deck, amid- 
ships, in huge array, ten 
massive panel posts. One 
side there, you, with the 
long slim lines, and the 
gold-and-white hull! Can’t 
you see I’m building a 
bridge—lugging panel posts 
and diagonal bracesandeye- 
bars and buckle plates— 
not to mention air hose, 
new, 8 coils, 400 feet? 

Mr. Raff, all innocence, 
strolling casually toward the 
tower pier, down alongside 
which ran a flight of steps 
to the ground, overtook 
Mr. Kamp, all guileless- 
ness, sauntering unhur- 
riedly in the same direction. 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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pecan nut. His ruddy hair flowed smooth and sleek 

without a part from its whorl; some of its color seemed 
to have kept on flowing under his skin and so to have 
tinged his oblong face an even tan-pink. And he was al- 
most as silent as a pecan. However, Enoch did not look 
as though he had dropped from a tree; rather, he gave the 
impression of just having popped out of his hole and of 
being mildly surprised at what he saw. This may have 
been due to his red-brown eyes, which were slightly wider 
than the ordinary and seemed to blink less often. 

So it is probable that Enoch was not surprised at all that 
August morning when he looked up from the copper kettle 
of apple butter which he was stirring in the Phar side yard 
and beheld a blue flame streaking down the green slope of 
an adjoining pasture. 

He kept on with the slow rhythmical paddling, though 
his eyes rested steadily upon the flame as it evolved into 
hisneighbor, Miss Christina Hottenstein, blue-sunbonneted, 
blue-ginghamed. 

Miss Hottenstein clicked the Phar gate like the snap of 
decisive teeth and stood upon the other side of the kettle. 
Her slender bosom was rising and falling swiftly, more 
swiftly than seemed warranted by her hurried descent 
from the house upon the top of the slope. She pushed back 
her sunbonnet with a single strong movement; crisp wave- 
lets flecked up from the backward rush of her dark hair. 
Her arms racked as though the end of all things were come 
as her blue glance rapiered from the bubbling apple butter 
to Enoch. He sat hunched upon his three-legged stool, his 
wide eyes pleasuring upon her. 

““You’re makin’ apple butter!” 
had said, ‘“‘ You’ve killed me!”’ 

“Well, yes,”’ conceded Enoch; and added, “I’m a friend 
always fur apple butter.” 

“A friend fur—!’’ It was as though she had said, “‘Stamp 
on my dead body then!” She swallowed hardly and went 
on: ‘‘See here oncet! Let that stuff! Git your pop fur to 
stir it. I got someping particular to say to youse.” 

Enoch shook his head. 

“*He’ssermoning—onto the fourth 
of Peter.” 

“And nobody fur to preach it 
ates 

Desolation enveloped her. She 
stared at the peeling toadstool of 


I: GENERAL color and shape, Enoch Phar resembled a 


It was as though she 


“‘You Can’t Git No Water 
Here,’’ Flustered Hotten= 
stein. ‘‘Ain’t You Seeing 
That Hole Where I Tried 

it A’ready?’’ 
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a house as though poison emanated 
from it. “‘He might git him a pulpit 
till a while yet,’ defended Enoch. 

As though sum- 
moned by their 
speech of him, in the 
door, folding papers 
into an antique cleri- 
cal coat, appeared a 
presentment of Enoch 
as he would be forty 
years hence. Smaller 
than Enoch would be, 
more frail doubtless; 
but smooth still, and 
remarkably unfaded 
considering the sixty 
summers and winters 
which had passed him 
by. They had passed 
him by! But he still 
smiled at them with 
wide pleasant eyes. 

He smiled at the 
girl with wide pleas- 
ant eyes and came 
forward. His gentle 
touch seemed to draw 
the fire from her; she 
looked at him with 
alternations of dread 
and affection. She 
made but oneremark: 
“You and Enoch 
make just alike in 
your looks.’’ The older Phar laughed delightedly. They 
left him seated upon the stool, stirring the apple butter. 

Enoch hesitated at the gate. He lifted his eyes to the 
summit of the slope and scanned the large house and its 
sizable outbuildings, which erupted from the pasture like a 
colony of healthy mushrooms. 

“Your pop ain’t givin’ me dare fur to come insides no 
more,” he said apprehensively. 

“‘He’s went on Yingstown,”’ said the girl wearily. ‘“Any- 
way, we’ll set in the crick.” 

She was tall and more than ordinarily straight; but now 
her shoulders drooped as she led the way across the lower 
edge of the pasture, on under acres of heavily fruiting 
apple trees. 

“‘T wisht if our apples would hang their time out like 
these here ones,’’ Enoch remarked. ‘‘Mom could git more 
expensive fur her apple butter mebbe.’’ He twisted an 
apple from its limb. ‘This russet,; now, ain’t droppin’ till 
it’s two months or some such.” 

“Your apples ain’t no good because your land ain’t,” 
stated the girl. “‘That’s fur why pop got off them twenty 
acres onto your pop. But your pop ain’t seein’ it.” 

“Yes, well,’’ agreed Enoch. 

“T don’t know as I kin fault pop so much 
fur it neither,’’ went on the girl a little wildly. 
“He hates land where don’t make, and he 
J hates folks where don’t make. He hates folks 
where ain’t seeing into nothing.” 

Her eyes were smoldering again, and they 
were smoldering upon Enoch. 

“Yes, well,’ said Enoch; and after a mo- 
ment, “‘Was that the whatever you fetched 
me out fur to hear?” 

They were standing upon the edge of a dry 
creek now. It was as though the gash in the 
earth had been traced by the finger of Provi- 

dence, dividing good from evil; upon 

the one side, fruitfulness, abundance; 

upon the other, blight. The girl pointed 
et a waste of gnomelike apple trees 
writhing out of meager 
soil; their fruit small 
and unhealthy. 

“Do you know fur 
why we kin set always 
into this here crick and 
not have pop canoov- 
erin’ around? It’s be- 
cause he hates the sight 
of them five acres where 
ain’t no good. Even 

a your pop wouldn’t buy 
he them off him.” 


**Well, Yes,’’ Conceded Enoch; and Added, “‘I’m a Friend Always fur Apple But 
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“‘T know all that a’ready,” said Enoch, 
“And I’m his daughter oncet,” said Christi 
stein. 

A realization, a dread of that which was 
Enoch’s eyelids even wider open as he f 
the steps which the two of them had cut 
grating sandstone so many years before 
So many years before! They sat down 
which they had hollowed in the side of 
fully hollowed—when they were children 

For a space they did not speak. Enoch 
upon the girl. She poked one pebble after 
the crumbling bank. When she left off and tu 
him, he hurriedly forestalled her: : 

“T know good enough I got put off my jo 
But it ain’t plain on the surface why it ha 
way. I was just settin’ and thinkin’ it ou 

“Just settin’ and thinkin’! Just like usual.”) 

“That’s better than settin’ and not thinki 
countered Enoch. ‘“‘And I had it just abo 
out how he could git more trade off this here frit 
the county.” 

“Always thinkin’ someping ahead, and 
thing go from under your hand! Look how} 
job off the garage!” = 

“But it ain’t right,’’ protested Enoch, “ft 
gasoline into a tin barrel at the back of the autos! 
basted into, and in accidents they git afire still. 1 
just thinkin’ it out how they H ' 

““Youse was thinkin’ whiles you up and pu 
Deacon Weismuller in the place of gasoli 
late fur his own grampop’s funeral. He a 
till the old man was gittin’ down into his own 
And then here ag’in when you was scooping gral 
box car, Kilinke is making a laugh on you yet fur | 
a-gapin’ and histin’ up and up with your shové 
nothing into it.” Ls 

Enoch slowly deepened to the shade of 

“T guess I did make a joke fur them mebb 
ower me howif it wasa chain with such buck 
into the oats, it would save that slow chorew 
So I guess I just kept uphistin’ with my shovel, 
my thoughts with the chain. But I believe 
thinkin’ out a good hint there.” 

“Och, thinkin’!’’ She twisted from him 
that word at me no more! What has it e 
What’s it fetchin’ you now? A-fetchin’ 
you.. I guess youse was thinkin’ when 
Versteegh soap in the place of can’ milk fur] 
I guess youse was thinkin’ when you cut int 
fur Effie Yancy in the place of the red cal 

“But them things made so small aga 
thinkin’ out fur him,”’ protested Enoch 

4 


he 


now. Silk wasn’t anyway familiar with me. 
er had no silk by her. And so far forth as the 
ess no two twins was ever borned where was 
if fur soap than what the Versteeghs’ is.”’ 

o| mom never had no silk by her,’’ ruminated the 
y. “Your pop could start onto the fourth of 
3; but he would land up onto the fur end of 
s|nat’s thinkin’ fur you! But me, I’m going to 


j¢ rang high; color flew upon her cheek bones. 

ae challenge. 

s puld go good with silk—red silk.” 

tt looked at him since they had descended into 

|, She did not look at him now. The color in 

f yed into her throat, was gone, as her voice sank 

, monotone: 

w what I said—if you got put off the groc’ry. 

forgot.” 

q. A pebble fell from the bank above and rat- 
etween them. They both regarded it. She 

She spoke more easily now, lifting her 

hops of the ineffective apple trees. ‘‘I knowed 

tched sight of you stirrin’ the butter. And if 

tything else—if you wouldn’t have tried every 

County all—but you have. It ain’t nothing 

‘ing apple butter fur your mom.” 

]. Anyways, I ain’t ever ast youse to marry 


impertinence; it was not defense; it was mere 
it Che girl beside him looked at him wonderingly. 
fi why would youse be astin’ me?” 
sd. “That would have been, now, 
li When we was always meant”’— 
st back her lip—‘‘when we was 
ri'ing up into some such notion.”’ 
aides of her throat tightened; her 
waiard against the sudden liquid 
ed them. 
nean,” said Enoch gently, “ain’t 
have dare to put shame on you 
’ your word, fur you ain’t ever 
n(.0 word.” 
yed up then, twisting the flash 
finhim. Immediately she crum- 
nm beseeching fear straightened her 
tien them she ruled off hurried 


sp there with that Sam Kreistel- 
; back! Make under with your 
2quick! He’s on the top of us.” 
H tenstein’s voice rumbled down, 
fd he himself paused upon the bank 
; and the rumbling connoted ap- 
‘hunder: 
heh? Aroadoncet? Aroad the 
oil be taxin’ onto me! A road at 
‘eres where ain’t ever fetched me 
't taxes! I will see oncet if this 
illax me yet a road!” 
mu talk dumb!’ The voice of his 
yr amuel Kreistelmeier cracked in 
. “Such a hindsightedness I ain’t 
el: since I am born a’ready! Just 
2 /u have got five shif’less acres, then fur that you 
ee the other end of the county git this here road. 
( lars a hunert feet—what does that make against 
ti) our farms a-runnin’ past a state road? Look 
| e whole pig; don’t go figurin’ just onto its tails 
S| no pigs, I ain’t payin’ out fur no road a-stretchin’ 
n nple acres. At my good land, yes, that I would 
r;ut—— Hey, looky here, Kreistelmeier! Now 
>i a proposition: If elewen dollars a hunert feet 
ni2 nothin’ to you, then buy this here five acres off 
if, dollars youse kin give me fur them—fur all five 
2s, mind—and right aways I will begin pullin’ 
nat road.” 
1 my he thinks me then!’ Kreistelmeier disposed 
gestion with scornful expectoration. ‘‘But I put 
Jin. In five months—or either six, now they are 
r¢from workers—they will be making finish with 
ja in Buthouse County; and then they will be 
g\to Yings. And if you are using your influences 
$s nt the road other which ways, then this I give 
Y\se kin be looking a little out till it comes election 
his here district. Youse won’t be having your in- 
és y you fur long if you ain’t usin’ them fur the good 
Viers, now that you kin oa 
°) What fur feet was them there?”” Gravel rained 
./ottenstein crashed down the bank. Lightnings 
d om his stormy eyes. Thunder rolled: ‘‘Heh! 
you mean by somepun like this now? Ain’t I told 
nuggin’ after my girl? Heh? What do you 
ying to me?” 
enstein possessed a mustache which furled up- 
‘Outward in moments of combat. Now it pre- 
Enoch’s pallid stare a solid front of inflexible 
? pink drained from the boy’s face, leaving it 
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gait up the front walk in early twiligat. He stopped at the 
foot of the steps, looking particularly.as though he had just 
popped out of his hole as he gazed up at the group upon the 
porch with his wide curious stare—at Hottenstein, bluster- 
ing out of his chair; at Kreistelmeier, slanted paunchily 
forward; at Christina, motionless, Kreistelmeier’s mother- 
less daughter pressed against her knee. 

“Fuh? What’s this anyhow? Was you fergittin’ to 
remember what I ——”’ 

“T come fur to buy them five acres off you.” 

Hottenstein plumped down. 

“What fur five?” 

“Them five acres where you priced fur fifty dollars; 
them where the dumb apples is.” And as Hottenstein sat 
stiffly staring, he added, “I’ll give youse your fifty fur 
them.’? He came up the steps, fumbling in his pocket. 

‘Now looky here,’’ Hottenstein’s bristles furled upward, 
‘<if this here’s a whatever of a game fur to git yourself near 
my girl What do youse want with them five?” 


Uprose Above the Stir and Pour the Solemn Sounds Incident to Mastication 


an even tan, as he shriveled to his feet. The girl was trem- 
bling, but she was curiously like her father as she stood, 
flaring red, chin upthrust, hands clenched. 

“He ain’t follerin’ me. I fetched him. Youse can’t fault 
him fur it.” 

Speech tangled in the outraged bristles. Mr. Hotten- 
stein took a step toward his daughter. Enoch edged as 
though by accident between them. He looked at Kreistel- 
meier with wide searching eyes. 

“Them roads now. Was you saying where they was 
scarce of workers? I guess I go into Buthouse then fur to 
git mea job. I give you good-by, then, Tina.” 

He turned and began plodding from them down the 
gravelly creek bed. 

“Bnoch! Not road working! With such furriners!’’ 

Harsh laughter grated off her faltering speech. 

“A road worker! Now you see who you was runnin’ 
after! A road worker! Hey! Now see here ag’in! When 
you go losin’ your job off them, don’t you go comin’ onto 
my premises fur to set no more. Do youse hear me?” 

Enoch turned and looked slowly at them all. Last of all 
he looked at the girl. 

“Yes, well. I ain’t fur comin’.” 

He crunched from them. They all stared after him for a 
moment—all but Kreistelmeier. He looked at the girl: 

And yet Enoch did come again upon the Hottenstein 
premises. Not six weeks later he came with his slow loping 


“T want fur to make apple butter onto them,” said 


Enoch. And added, “I’m a friend fur apple butter.” 


Hottenstein churned silently upon this. 

“See here oncet! Where was youse thinking 
of snoopin’ the needful apples from?” 

Enoch’s face deepened slowly to the color of 
his hair at that; but he held his civil mono- 
tone. 

“T ain’t fur snoopin’ nothin’. I’ll pay youse 
what’s right per the bushel fur the culls where’s 
layin’ at your trees.”’ 

Samuel Kreistelmeier was a man of middle 
age, round and sleek. Any chair he sat in 
seemed to fit him like a husk out of which he 
might slip like an oily kernel at any moment. 
Now he seemed about to shed the hickory 
rocker in which he was seated as he slid about 
impatiently and finally erupted: 

“Now give the boy his little chancet, Brother 
Hottenstein. And don’t go fergittin’’—his 
tone slid to a smooth level as though sud- 
denly lubricated—‘‘a certain reference we was 
speakin’ a while back a’ready in regards of cer- 
tain improvements.” 

“T ain’t fergittin nothing,” said Mr. Hot- 
tenstein heatedly. ‘I’m as plenty good on the 
business brains as what you was, Kreistelmeier. 

I’m that good that I don’t propose to have no 
game put onto me. And if this young man 
thinks he’s going to come snoopin’ acrost that 
dry crick fur to wisit my girl, that’s somepun 
else ag’in.”’ 

“T ain’t crossin’ nothing fur to see her,” 
promised Enoch briefly. He turned slowly and 
looked at her. She had lifted the child to her 
lap. She sat tensely upright; her eyes 
swept from his. 

“Well, then, what about this here 
notion of yourn?”’ demanded Hotten- 
stein. ‘‘You ain’t thinkin’ you’re 
‘ gittin’ them five acres all fur any 
b>. ' smiddlin’ fifty dollars, was you?” 
| Enoch thought so, and after an 
i hour of argument—argument on Mr. 


- Nese” nt Hottenstein’s part, silence on his 
Sie ‘ ¢ own—eventually did. He paid ten 
al “ dollars down; he was to pay the re- 
ee a. maining forty at the rate of five dol- 
(AR PR lars a month. He was to pay a dollar 


a week for all the culls he could use. 

“Just to be, now, businesslike,” 
slipped in Kreistelmeier, ‘‘wouldn’t 
you better put it into that writing ‘subject to any and all 
assessments,’ maybe?”’ 

“Oh, to be sure and of course,” furled Hottenstein 
testily. “I ain’t fergitting nothing when it comes to busi- 
ness, Kreistelmeier, now that I give you fur final.”’ 

Enoch did not object. He went down the steps, folding 
his copy of the agreement. Before he reached the gate, 
Kreistelmeier had oiled out of his chair in silent ecstasy of 
mirth. 

“That was, now, pretty slick. It will now give a sup- 
prise on that feller when he hears about the road, ain’t?”’ 

“Supprise, yes,’ Hottenstein’s yellow teeth gleamed 
pleasantly. ‘‘But I’m seein’ somepun deeper yet into the 
business than what you was, Kreistelmeier. If he goes de- 
faulting on the road assessments—well, I have got still a 
morguch onto his pop’s twenty. No, we ain’t lettin’ the 
road git aways from us now, Kreistelmeier. Right aways 
till I git cut my shock fodder, we will git busy and show 
oncet where the business influences of this here county is, 
heh? We will show them fellers at the hind end where they 
git off and on. Sh-h-h! There he goes, coming back.” 

Enoch was again plodding toward them. Again he 
paused at the foot of the steps and looked at Hottenstein 
earnestly. 

“Them road commissioners is ower in Buthouse now. 
They’re startin’ to figger on Yings. Either this end of the 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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() onthe 
Spreading Clothes to Dry on the 
Bluff, 
like all other houses, was set in a little garden where camel- 
lias bloomed nearly the year around on the high, thick 
hedge which shut us off from the lane completely. The 
lane itself, so narrow that police regulations barred motor 
cars from it, was a short cut from the main road of the Bluff 
to the Settlement below, reached by a precipitous flight of 
stone steps known the world over as the Hundred Steps. 

If you stopped halfway down the Hundred Steps and 
turned out on a little ledge to the left, you saw, far beyond 
the tiled roofs, a blue range of mountains barring the hori- 
zon; and above them, seemingly swung in the sky by celes- 
tial wires hooked over a star or two, the white summit of 
Fuji. The foothills and clouds hid the base of the great 
mountain, so that the white cone in the sky seemed a 
magical illusion. 

In the summer, what with the melting of the snows on 
the peak and the succession of rainy days, Fuji veiled her- 
self for weeks on end; I had been in Yokohama for three 
weeks before I saw her. But once the vision had been re- 
vealed, I understood why Japanese artists spend a lifetime 
drawing Fuji’s perfect curves; I knew why a woman, beau- 
tiful by Japanese standards, must have the high forehead 
with a widow’s peak that is called a Fuji-san face; and I 
could almost believe with the ancients that a goddess made 
her home in the mountain. 

Some day, when I am old, I want to build a house in 
Japan with a window through which I can see no houses, 
no people, nothing but Fuji. Perhaps by that time there 
will be no more chores for me to do, no people who want me 
to do things for them; perhaps, for once, I can sit me down 
and have my fill of Fuji. 


The Convenient Chit Book 


IFE was not so constituted when I lived in Japan. 
There were all kinds of things to be done all the time— 
things I wanted to do, things people asked me to do and 
pestiferous things that I thought I had to do. We all lived 
at a terrific pace; the very fact that housekeeping was so 
simple seemed to make us women busier than ever. Tennis, 
golf or swimming in the mornings; tiffins, teas and bridge 
parties in the afternoons; dinners with dancing or more 
bridge at night; shopping, sight-seeing or entertaining 
kept us busy all the time. The truth was we were home- 
sick, lonesome, strange to the country; so we rushed about 
madly to forget it. 

We began directly after breakfast with an interview 
with the cook, who had to know how many guests for tiffin, 
tea or dinner, or whether we were dining out. It was one or 
the other, for there were always people coming through by 
steamer, either old friends or folks with letters of introduc- 
tion from back home, who must be looked out for. 

If strangers were not in town, between steamers, we were 
having the Joneses to dinner because they had had us a 
fortnight before. We kept elaborate engagement books; 
the woman who did not have every blank filled for at least 
three weeks ahead was either a chronic invalid or a hope- 
less social blight. 

While I was taking up such matters with the cook or 
arguing about the latest atrocities of the kanjo—household 
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bills—the boy would bring in the day’s harvest of chits, 
which were arriving per coolie at the kitchen entrance; and 
while I answered them coolies and servants squatted in 
my kitchen over a cup of tea and a pipe to exchange the 
gossip of the Bluff. They knew what time their Dana San 
had come home from the club the night before; which 
young bachelor had had tea with whom; which Okusan 
had a new dress from home; who was going to have a 
baby. Talk about goldfish! They live in piscatorial 
seclusion compared to us of the Bluff under the espionage 
of our servants! 

But while the gabble goes on in the kitchen I am looking 
over the chits to arrange my program. A chit book may be 
as fascinating and illuminating as an old diary. In appear- 
ance it is merely a little leather-bound book with a pocket 
in one cover, into which you tuck a note for a friend and a 
sheaf of blank pages neatly ruled in squares. In one square 
you write the name of the friend to whom your note is ad- 
dressed. Her boy stamps his red seal against the name 
when he receives the chit, and the friend writes her answer 
briefly in the square. 

Your coolie trots home with the book and you have 
your answer. 

However, as you have sent out perhaps twenty chits that 
morning, each addressee has the opportunity to read the 
answers of others before she writes her own. It is really 
most gonvenient. For instance, some one is giving a din- 
ner party and sends out twelve chits in the same book; 


Letter Writing in Japan 


when the chit 
book comes to 
you, you read 
the names and answers of the other invitees, 
whether you like the company and will aecept 
We used chit books in place of telephones, | 
rare luxuries on the Bluff. The telephone syste 
was so far in arrears that if you-applied form 
government bureau to have a telephone inst 
application might wait for fifteen years before 
arrived. Japanese often applied for a teleph 
name of one of their children as an investmer 
that when the child received the telephone he 
about ready to set up business on the tidy sum1 
selling the telephone. There were brokers wl 
business of buying up applications for telep} 
farming them out as they came due; business\0 
which prompt installation was a necessity of’) 
Lonus of a couple of thousand yen to a broker.” 


A Farmer's Daughter © 


Honesty of Japanese Servants 
NDER these circumstances there were not til 
phones to be found among the three hundre((o 
the Bluff, and chit books filled their place. To ‘e 
one kept a coolie in neat blue cotton livery who ¢|1 
butrun about with chits. Some peoplesent their (il 
although it was not very satisfactory, as the a 
felt the business beneath their dignity and werep 
joy-riding while answers waited. Penurious i 
suaded an amah to take the chits after her wk 
house was done; but the amahs had so many frid 
the road, and clumped so slowly with their p 
gait on their wooden geta, that it was slow busi 
commonest method was to engage a ricksha coolil 
nearest stand at so much an hour; for fifty sen— 
ican two bits—one could send ten chits. \ 
The extraordinary thing about the whole prc 
me, was the fidelity and honesty with which tl’ 
emissaries performed their tasks. I never knew! 
being lost, nor of anything being pilfered en rou 
we used to send money, flowers, candy, books, ak 
things, by chit. The Japanese are fundamental 
with high respect for other people’s belongings. 
Every morning and afternoon the yubinya—t} 
in his ill-fitting blue uniform, trotted past the ho 
leather bag of letters slung over his shoulder, but) 
patronized the mail service. I don’t suppose W! 
right to complain of the slowness of delivery ¢! 
quency with which letters failed to reach their de 
for we could hardly expect underpaid clerks, wh 
fifteen dollars a month for the support of thems 
their families, to be expert at reading English s 
were we ourselves capable of addressing the 
Japanese calligraphy. For their own people, the 
post. office probably renders quite adequate ser 
perhaps, in America postal clerks would find it 
deliver promptly a letter addressed in Japanese 
nian or Russian. a 
In Tokio, after a number of letters’had been fo 
ing on the shore of the bay, newspapers reportec 
postman to who.e route the letters were destined 


fessed frankly. 


, ay too many 
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n420 post office. 
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suspicion that 
giandwriting of 
1 not the only 
rie slowness of 
ails, because 
10 earicatured 
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1 is mail, is vig- 
\¢-ing away the 
ss with a broom 
é can cite, often 
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and lodging but paid sala- 
ries of seven hundred dol- 
lars a year—five times as 
much as he paid his Japa- 
nese servants. 

The rate of exchange for 
American andJapanese coin 
not being settled, Harrisran 
accounts until, about the 
time he arranged the ser- 
vants’ wages, his bills for 
his first year were pre- 
sented. Before paying 
them he made terms of ex- 
change finally, and there is 
an entry in his journal giv- 
ing an estimate of his ex- 
penses for the year, includ- 
ing wages to his servants, 
with this note attached: 

“Tf I had not carried my 
point with the Japanese 
about the rate of exchange 
I should not have been able 
to live on my salary.” 

Naturally, such an eco- 
nomical plenipotentiary 
brought about a scale of 
wages to be paid by foreign- 
ers to Japanese servants of 


Movie Show, Theatre 
Street, Japan 


At Left—On a Walking 
Tour With Usui 


At Right—Usui Taking 
the Babies Out 


Below—Wistaria ina 
Japanese Garden 
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id residents, one would think 
3 ither honor nor virtue among 
‘1 rchants or servants; but lam 
iat the sly tricks which have 
piese a bad name for years were 
fa the foreigners, who in the 
" not above driving sharp bar- 
o1>r to reap large profits. 
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ance, Japanese servants un- 
te y make tremendous squeezes 
u¢sehold bills; yet if the early 
: ‘lents had paid a living wage 
svants the reprehensible cus- 
kiwn in native families, would 
= isen. Townsend Harris, the 
el an envoy to Japan, in his jour- 
vith satisfaction of having ar- 
‘ ls own liking, by protracted 
id, the official standard of wages 
a nese servants. 

days all contracts and agree- 
‘@ made through the governor 
(nee; so Harris had several in- 
th that dignitary about the 
10 should be supplied to him 
ges to be paid them. It was 
ged that for five Japanese men- 
tris should pay a total of one 
{thirty-two dollars perannum, 
clothe, board and lodge them- 
nineteen kobang—twenty-six 
bought a horse; and to the 
‘cared for the horse and ran 
2a coach dog whenever Harris 
» paid the extravagant salary 
, Which amounted to one dol- 
nty-five cents a month. Yet 
“penurlous arrangement went 
Harris had with him four 
*vants, brought from China, 
\ YY supplied with board 
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which benefit is still felt, though the good 
old days when you hired a groom for a 
dollar and seventy-five cents a month 
vanished before the war. An old Swiss 
importer who had lived in Japan for thirty- 
five years told me that in 1885 he hired a 
five-room furnished bungalow for ten dol- 
lars a month, paid his cook eight yen and 
his boy, who was butler and valet com- 
bined, six yen a month. 

A yen is nominally the equivalent of one 
American half dollar. 


Servants’ Quarters 


U RING the war wages went up so con- 
siderably that we heard bitter com- 
plaints from the old residents about the 
increase demanded by servants. An ex- 
cellent boy, corresponding to a butler at 
home, received sixty yen, a cook from 
forty-five to sixty yen, and the little women 
amahs drew from twenty to thirty yen 
monthly. In spite of the old-timers’ grum- 
blings, we newcomers found such wages a 
profound relief, for they were a fourth of 
what we paid at home for service not nearly 
so efficient. 

Out of their wages the servants bought 
their own food, clothing and furniture, 
although we gave them quarters rent free, 
as behind every house stood a row of one- 
story cottages, rather like the offices and 
servants’ quarters on a Southern planta- 
tion ‘‘befo’ the wah.”’ The kitchen was 
connected with the house by a covered 
passageway, then came the coal house, 
and beyond that, long barracks, where 
the servants lived. 

Each had one room ostensibly, but the 
married servants generally tucked a whole 
family into their room. Often the wife of 
your boy would be your upstairs amah, 

(Continued on Page 178) 
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Y EIGHT o’clock, when 
B Fred’s jovial descending 

tread sounded on the thickly 
padded carpet of the stairs, Mrs. 
Abby Pollard had already begun 
to be aware of that mysterious and 
dismaying fatigue which, day after 
day, persisted in reminding her 
that she was getting on toward 
sixty. 

It was only three hours since 
the street noises had waked her; 
against an inner conviction of 
sloth, she had compelled herself 
to lie in bed till half past six, had 
refrained, in obedience to Marian’s 
affectionate prohibitions, from 
making her bed and ordering her 
room; had even resisted, when she 
heard the maid leave the living 
room and ventured downstairs, a 
nudging temptation to find a rag 
and deal decently with the streaks 
of dust that girl was always leav- 
ing behind her. 

Even the headlines of the news- 
paper tired her eyes, in spite of 
the new glasses that Marian’s im- 
pressive young oculist had pre- 
scribed. They weren’t worth 
reading, either—not a bit like the 
chatty ones in the Haleyopolis 
Express. She refolded the pages 
neatly along the original creases 
and sighed a little as she put the 
paper beside Fred’s place at the 
breakfast table. Eight o’clock, and 
tired already! Perhaps Fred and 
Marian were right about her, after 
all; perhaps that young doctor 
knew what he was talking about. 

“Now, mother’’—Fred wagged an ad- 
monishing forefinger at her from the door- 
way—‘“‘didn’t you promise you’d stay in 
bed every morning for a week?” 

He kissed her cheek, a big arm about her 
shoulders. 

“T felt kind of restless. Seems as if I’d 
never get used to lying abed after I’m 
awake.” 

She sat gingerly on the chair he slid un- 
der her, rebuking herself for the old, un- 
gracious wish that he’d forget to do it. One 
of these days she’d sit down on the floor, 
just as sure as 

“Well, you’ve got to get used to it.” 
shoulders with affectionate authority. 
make yourself go easy or you’ll be down sick.”” He un- 
folded his napkin and surveyed her with concern. ‘“‘ You 
look tired out right now. Better let Louis take you out for 
a nice long drive this morning and then see if you .can’t 
get a good nap.” 

““Maybe I will.” 

She knew better than to explain that the big limousine 
made her feel as if she was locked in a hearse, that she ap- 
proached every crossing convinced that this time there’d 
be asmash-up. Presently, when Albert changed his plate, 
Fred would make his other suggestion. She waited for it 
wearily, trying to pretend that she liked the iced grape- 
fruit. He looked up from the paper for another deliberate 
inspection of her face; she watched the little frown gather 
importantly between his heavy brows. 

“You're all tired out,’’ he declared. “I expected it. 
Marian says you got at the darning basket again yester- 
day while she was out.” 

“T just 

“Yes, you just sat up in your room all afternoon wear- 
ing yourself out on another woman’s job, and you’re so 
tired that you can’t sleep.”” He leaned forward. “‘I know 
what’s the matter. You’re so used to keeping house that 
you simply can’t rest properly as long as you’re living in 
one. The only way we’ll ever get you back in shape is to 
make you take a real vacation where there’s no way for 
you to do anything but loaf. Look here, why don’t you go 
down and spend a month or two with Cousin Hattie? 
You'd like it there. Marian and I stayed at that hotel for 
a week one winter. It’s a lovely place.” 

Abby Pollard lifted her shoulders. She was suddenly 
too tired to argue about this any more. Fred just couldn’t 
understand how she felt about Hattie Frost, with her 
rings and her fussy clothes and her noisy, restless tongue. 
She’d never make him see how silly and extravagant it 
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He patted her 
“You’ve got to 
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“‘Makes Me Kind of Lonesome for My Furniture, Seeing 
All These Nice Rooms With Nothing in '’Em”’ 


was to leave a good home and throw your money away on 
expensively uncomfortable hotels, where you felt as if 
everybody was always looking at you and where you were 
everlastingly paying servants for doing things you wished 
they wouldn’t. 

“T wish you would, mother.” He leaned forward. “You 
don’t realize how it worries me, seeing you all tired out like 
this, when there’s no reason under the sun why you 
shouldn’t be having a good time down South, getting 
rested and well and strong. You’d like it, if you’d just 
give it a fair trial.” 

Mrs. Pollard looked ahead at a succession of breakfasts 
like this one. It was only January, and Fred would keep on 
talking about the South till April. It seemed as if even 
Hattie Frost’s company wouldn’t be so tiresome as Fred’s 
everlasting arguments about vacations. Maybe if she gave 
in this once it would satisfy him. She wouldn’t have to 
stay down there very long, anyhow—a couple of weeks, 
perhaps. 

“Well, all right.” 

He was so startled and pleased that she was a little com- 
forted against the prospect. If he set so much store by this 
notion of his, it was too bad she hadn’t let him have his 
way sooner. Her conscience troubled her for certain un- 
worthy thoughts about him; there weren’t many sons who 
cared enough about their mothers to make such a fuss over 
them. 

“Fine! I'll get your tickets the first thing this morning.” 
He came around the table and kissed her. “Wish I could 
get away to take you down myself, but —— 

“T guess I’m able to ride in the cars without anybody to 
take care of me!” 

She spoke with a little spirit. He laughed happily. 
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“Why, you’re better already! Haven’t hea: 
up that way for a year! How soon’ll you be reay ; 
Marian’ll help you shop.” j 

“I’m ready right now.” Mrs. Pollard - Wwasiy 
Shopping with Marian meant spending hoy 
stores where the clerks talked about you insteaj) 
“If moddom could see how r-ravishing this mak} 
look ——” A sudden necessity for haste qui 
voice. “‘Now my mind’s made up, it seems asj 
start soon enough. I’ll be all packed up by dinr} 

“Fine! That’s the way you used to talk! [\ 
you needed, all right, didn’t I? May have sop 
getting space this time of year, but I \ 
find a wire to pull. Telephone you <g 
know.” He kissed her again. “Better 
see that Nellie tends to your packing’ 
tickled most to death when she hears, } 
worrying a lot about you.” + 

Mrs. Pollard pressed her lips : firm ¢ 
as she watched him go. Her econ 
proached her for a vague 
unjust hostility toward 
daughter could have been 
and thoughtful—it hadb 
who had insisted on her 
live with them when pa 
for a moment Mrs. Pol] 
disliked her. Let Ma: 
girl Nellie meddle with 
Likely! She addr 
confidential whisper, as 
might overhear; he was 
careful about bringing 
trunk and suitcase so tha 
lard shouldn’t be distu 
almost tiptoed past ] 

Giving in about | 
seemed to release | 
promise not to make hei 
wouldn’t get round to it 
or more and you couldn’ 
room that hadn’t b 
She found herself hurr 
she patted the pillo 
was queer that she di 
any more. Perhaps 
after all, and there wa 
his notion that folk 
tions in the middle 
getting ready for on 
of resting. 4 

She compressed |! 
often, however, as 
would have been easier to face the prospé 
two in that big hotel if she’d put her foot ¢ 
matter of clothes instead of giving in” 
didn’t feel decent and dressed in thes 
that hung straight down without touching} 
six inches short of your shoes. It might ber 
to think this style wasn’t respectable, bu 
wasn’t sensible—as if there was someth 
about having a waistline! § 

She pressed her hands gently inward 
frowning at the reflection in the tall glas 
made her feel as if she dressed with the bli 
were back in Haleyopolis she could have M 
come in and make a nice dress, like the tim 
Atlantic City with pa when he was Grand E 
Delegate to the Knights of Damon Con 
frown smoothed under the memory of thi 
way Miss Almadinger had talked while s! 
ing the pins between her teeth. Not much li 
clerks in the stores where Marian shoppe¢ 
could only see how r-ravishing y: 
didn’t try to make you look as if you were 
all the way up and down. These dresses n 
if you had on a Mother Hubbard! 

She was ready. to start by the time M: 
her door, and a certain sense of achieve 
disapproval of breakfasts in bed and ri 
ten, of flimsy garments that were nothi 
with high-priced names. If Marian hadn’ 
these habits, it would have been difficult to 
bad days in the little side-street shops, bt 
of those fancy Mother Hubbards; Nelligg 
have packed the trunk too. 

“But you really shouldn’t have done it, é d 
be perfectly exhausted. Packing just simp ly! 

Marian’s cooing reproaches somehow bt 
Pollard a mystifying but agreeable awareneé 
and abounding vigor. She wondered w 
the weariness that had pressed down on her 
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reaktast Perhaps Fred and Marian had been 
shought again; it must be that you began to 
, vacation the minute you started getting 


{st-rate,”” she said. 

'd telephone bell hummed softly and she an- 
"red had found and pulled his wire; a compart- 
1, all to herself, and the train left at half past 
| could possibly be ready. 

ey right now,” said Abby Pollard. 

4 to her, as she replaced the receiver, that half 
eras a long way off. The look in Marian’s eye 
ay contemplated Louis and the limousine and 
<1 the side streets. Mrs. Pollard’s shoulders 


ttle. 
better lie down a while,” she admitted. ‘I do 
tired and I don’t rest much on the cars.” 
ack against superfluous miniature pillows as 
ules slithered in retreat. Yes, they’d been 
/idy needed a vacation once in a while, a real 
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3) ce to have supper at six o’clock again, even if 
waiter called it dinnuh and you had to walk 
s en swaying sleepers to reach the die-nun cah. 
| ‘d’s persistent uneasiness as to the speed with 
e ay snow slid past the windows gave way a little 
‘asing interest in the menu, a stirring of appe- 
‘nost ignored the ominous figures opposite the 
‘ of boiled beef brisket and minced ham. She 


that she ought to be able to afford anything 
The yellow bills that Fred had crowded into 
eave her a kind of guilty feeling, but she found 
ryring scrambled eggs and tea, all the same, and 
extravagant impulse that suggested apple pie 
y.ve cents. 
(1 little table to herself, and the car was almost 
hat she didn’t have the uneasy feeling of eating 
»/aich always troubled her when Marian insisted 
+) tea rooms or hotels instead of lunching at 
3] glanced about the car almost boldly. Most of 
| lidn’t look interesting, but there was one man, 
aang her at the next table, opposite a younger 
itlothes almost as stylish as Marian’s, who re- 
-a little of pa; although he didn’t favor him 
ither, she decided. He just looked as if he’d 
i of man pa was; she had a notion that he 
ii taking his meals this way any more than pa 
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A Dull, Weary Discontent Prodded Her. 


used to. Pa’d always made a fuss about even church sup- 
pers; a great hand for home cooking, pa was. 

She passed tolerant judgment on the scrambled eggs; 
they were what you might expect of a darky, cooking in a 
cubbyhole on a train. You couldn’t be particular when 
you traveled. The man who looked like pa grumbled 
some. She couldn’t help hearing a word now and then, and 
something made her think again of that trip to Atlantic 
City and the way pa had fretted about the meals in the 
hotel. 

“Ought to know better’n to order pie on a railroad. 
You’d think they’d learn to bake the undercrust a mite 
before they put in the apples; but they don’t, darn ’em!” 

Abby Pollard nodded at her teacup. It was a good thing 
she hadn’t wasted that twenty-five cents; there wasn’t 
anything worse than apple pie with a soggy undercrust. 
Her approval of this man deepened; he knew good cook- 
ing, likely enough, as well as the other kind. 

The steward blue-penciled her check and gave it to the 
waiter; she resented the transparency of the device, but 
the total weakened her aversion to the slipshod modern 
institution of the tip. Ninety-five cents! 

‘You can keep the five cents change for yourself,” she 
told the waiter with dignity, as she laid a dollar bill on the 
little silver tray. She caught an approving attention on 
the part of the nice man at the next table and was glad 
that she had decided to be free-handed. 

She couldn’t be sure about it, but that looked a lot like 
a Damon emblem on his watch chain. On her way back 
through the swaying cars she was a little less pleased about 
that compartment. It was comfortable, of course; but she 
thought wistfully of the day coach on that other trip, and 
how pa had made friends with most everybody in it by 
the time they got to Atlantic City. 

You could ride a week on a train like this and not get to 
know anybody. 

It was pleasant, though, to have your bed made up as 
early as you liked, and to have space and privacy for un- 
dressing. She fell asleep in the middle of a surprised dis- 
covery that she was drowsy, and woke, still surprised, to 
find the sun slanting in warmly above pine thickets and 
fields of dead cotton stalks. ‘The porter told her through the 
door that they’d be at Pineville in thirty minutes. She 
hadn’t slept so well for a year. Even the realization that 
she’d be meeting Hattie Frost in less than an hour did 
not altogether destroy the rested feeling, and the thought 
of having breakfast in a big hotel dining room only dulled 
the edge of an old-fashioned hunger. 
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She dressed with swift precision and sat on the dis- 
ordered bed, watching the monotonous alternation of oak 
and pine scrub with desolate little clearings of naked sand 
or dead weeds. The landscape reassured her a little, be- 
cause it looked, somehow, as if there couldn’t possibly be a 
very magnificent hotel within a hundred miles of it. Two 
dreary little villages of blistered frame buildings deepened 
the impression, and when she climbed down to the rubber- 
topped stool in the cinders beside the track, Pineville con- 
firmed it afresh. It was a dingy little town strung out 
between the single track and the low pines, a straggle of 
one-story shops between which unpaved streets of rutted 
sand led back to scattered bungalows among the trees. 

There was a hotel a little way along the track, and for a 
moment Mrs. Pollard clung to the thought that it might 
be the Hillcrest House. Its friendly shabbiness of aspect 
reminded her remotely of the old Commercial House at 
Haleyopolis. A uniformed porter touched his cap and 
stooped for her suitcase and she abandoned the hope; this 
man was much too imposing to belong to anything except 
the sort of hotel where Marian would feel at home. She 
surrendered her trunk check and followed him submis- 
sively to a shining motorbus, in which, moving to make 
room for her, she recognized the man who had grumbled 
about his pie. It was a Damon emblem, just as she’d 
thought. She lifted her eyes from it, feeling almost as if 
she had met an old acquaintance. But the younger woman 
in the smart coat regarded her with an eye at once so aloof 
and so significantly alert that an impulse toward speech 
perished instantly, and Mrs. Pollard sat up stiff and 
straight as the bus gathered speed over the bumpy road. 

A morning chill lingered in the shade and the hollows, 
but it held a queer promise, somehow, of gentle warmth. 
Abby Pollard had always liked the smell of pines. It re- 
minded her of the planing mill and lumberyard at Haley- 
opolis, and of pa, who hadn’t ever been afraid to bring his 
business home to meals. It was kind of nice, she decided, as 
long as you were out of sight of the ramshackle houses beside 
the track. Maybe the hotel would turn out to be nice too. 

She shook her head as an abrupt angle in the road re- 
vealed it, a long white building set against the wooded 
slope, tall columns guarding its doorway. She felt tired 
again. She might have known it would be this kind of 
place, or Hattie Frost wouldn’t have stayed here, and 
Marian and Fred wouldn’t have praised it. There’d be a 
pack of servants pestering you, and everybody would dress 
up every night for supper. 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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shan Wild’s handling of the telephone. If 

his roars into it should wreck that delicate 
mechanism Mr. Edwin H. Hollander, who sat 
and waited patiently the finish to the call which 
had interrupted their business, felt reasonably 
sure that Mr. Wild had only to raise the window 
and speak unaided with the uttermost reaches 
of the Bronx or Wall Street. Also to the atten- 
tive Mr. Hollander the telephone appeared a 
one-way convenience for Mr. Wild. Words went 
out from his end, but so far as he seemed to 
heed, no replies ever came back. 

Mr. Wild slapped down the instrument, 
leaned back in his throne chair and glared at the 
sublimated magnificence of his office. 

“Decorator,” he exploded mightily. ‘Of 
course I’m a decorator. The master of them all. 
Show me a better one?”’ 

No one had accused Mr. Wild of not being 
the greatest of all interior decorators. He merely 
refreshed himself from time to time with stating 
the truth for his own solace and to recall that 
truth to any stranger who happened to be within 
his gilt-tipped wrought-iron gates.. He looked 
at his watch and turned to Mr. Hollander. 

“‘Tt’s oneo’clock. Let’seat.’”’ And he grabbed 
his hat and the arm of his protesting prospect. 

“‘T’msorry,’ murmured Mr. Hollander gently, 
“but I’ve got a ia 

“That’s all right,’’ thundered Bashan Wild. 
“Forget about it. You and I have spent two 
hours trying to find a reason why 
I shouldn’t do your new house, 
and you don’t suppose I’ll let 
you go until I get a reason or 
the contract, do you?’”’ And the 
ambulating loud speaker clapped 
the rich Mr. Hollander on the 
shoulder and hurried him across 
the avenue. 

It is doubtful whether in 
twenty years anyone hadslapped 
Edwin H. Hollander on the back. 
Probably many people had re- 
frained because they didn’t care 
to risk freezing their hands on 
his frosty dignity. But there was 
no such fear in the rollicking 
habit of Mr. Wild as he bowled 
his guest into the smartest res- 
taurant of the city and claimed 
the corner table as his just trib- 
ute. 

“No, sir,’”’ roared the decora- 
tor, looking up from his red beef 
and ale, ‘‘I can’t see a reason why you can’t pass over the 
contract to do your house and go abroad and leave it all 
in my hands.” 

Mr. Hollander showed a trace of pain on his pale and 
thoughtful face as the need to make a direct and unquali- 
fied statement fronted him. He was an eminently success- 
ful business man; yet he had so organized his affairs that 
his decisions always were effected through secretaries and 
assistants. Much of his time was spent in his office, 
secluded and alone, letting his mind run over complex 
schemes whose ultimate results brought him great respect 
at his bank, but did not increase his camaraderie with his 
fellow men. 

“To be quite frank with you, Mr. Wild—and I hope 
you won’t be hurt—but you are so—well—so loud that I 
can’t imagine you creating the restful house that I wish.” 
And Mr. Hollander almost blushed at his temerity. 

“Noisy,” howled Bashan Wild. ‘Say, listen, I’m not 
good because I’m noisy. I’m noisy because I’m good.” 
To which he added one of his primest bits of philosophy: 
““What I mean, I can stand up and ‘look any man in the 
eye and tell him to go to hell.’” 

; “Yes,” admitted Mr. Hollander feelingly, ‘‘I should 
imagine so.” 

Mr. Wild took this shot between the eyes without a 
tremor, and smiled good-naturedly at his prospective client. 

“T see what I’ve got to do. I’ve got to prove to you 
that I’m good at my job. The fact that I admit it doesn’t 
seem to carry many guns with you, although I’m telling 
the case when I say it.” 

Mr. Hollander nodded and spoke quietly. 

“And frankly, Mr. Wild, it would be against my judg- 
ment to trust the expenditure of a considerable sum of 
money—between eighty and ninety thousand dollars, you 
said—to any man who admits so loudly how good and 
honest he is.” 


[Menem 8 was no dainty technic in Mr. Ba- 
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In Reply to the Decorator’s Query She Placed a Rose:Tipped 
Hand on Mr. Hollander’s Arm and Sighed Tremulously 


Now Bashan Wild did not relish such flat criticism. 
Although spectacular in his meeting of people and his 
usual carrying out of their subsequent work, he owned 
genuine talent for his business and a flawless reputation 
for being honorable in all his dealings. And this reputation 
was to him a matter of the greatest pride, a possession so 
priceless that he would defend it even to the point of keep- 
ing quiet if necessary, than which he could make no keener 
sacrifice. 

He looked thoughtfully at the man who doubted him, 
and nodded his head slowly. He raised his hand, and the 
room captain stood at his side. 

“Pierre, Mr. Hollander is in some doubt as to who is the 
greatest decorator in New, York.” 

Pierre fell back as though crushed by the possibility of 
such ignorance, and glowered at Mr. Hollander. 

“Ah, m’sieu, is it that you are in truth? Who but 
M’sieu Wild, I ask of you? Always I tell so the ladies who 
come from Columbus and Seattle and Dallas, and ‘say to 
me, ‘Pierre, who shall I have do my house?’”’ The captain 
shrugged his shoulders and smiled pleasantly. ‘‘But I am 
glad to so do, for M’sieu Wild never forget Pierre at Noél. 
He has never yet—shall I say—welshed on his word.”’ 

Bashan Wild waved his hand, and Pierre backed away, 
and Mr. Hollander gazed at the decorator with a new in- 
terest. 

“Remarkable!”’ he murmured. 


“T’ll say I am,” agreed Mr. Wild 
“T’m sorry, but I meant your me¢, 
vertising. Do you find it pays?” | 
new phase of business publicity tcj 
Hollander, and as such had hig eage 
“Pays? Sure it does,’ bellowed 
glad to find an item which brough\ 
from this difficult gentleman. “Tf | 
brings in a job I pay them well. If 
there’s no overhead.” He paused, \ 
that his guest was sincerely intereste 
to explain further. ‘“‘ Would you belieyi 
nota high-class dressmaking g, 
place or restaurant in this cit} 
touting for me?” 2 
Noting the livelier expressi| 
to Mr. Hollander’s face by th¢ 
leaned forward and opened ig 
of the observation which hg 
successful. a | 
“Listen to me, sir. A you 
teacher and her husband live 
homa. One day he strikes a ¢} 
overnight they’re richer - 
and me rolled together. Wit 
woman want first if she’s goil 
I’ll tell you. Shey 
herself up. That mq 
and transforma’ 
hinky-dinks like t 
Wild paused and ‘e 
recall the number 
periences which sul; 
his statements. ‘' 
that she wants a| 
place that in herit 
knowledge of such in 
cross between her 
of a fairy-tale cast 
smart magazine illl 
and to get 
comes to Ni 
drawing accoun 
dred thousand 
one friend. S$ 
she’s rich, an 
talk, and the 
people she me 
in the beauty parlors and we 
Bashan Wild pounded the 
“Ts it natural that she takes id 
Of course it’s natural. And all 
working for me because they h 
I treat their rich friends right, 
handsome thing by themselves.” He raise 
nodded toward the door. ‘‘Look—there 
who’s up at Maison Durenne—let’s ask he 
And Mr. Wild beckoned to a young wom 
ing, who was lovely enough to make Mr. H 
hurriedly around the room in fear of meet 
some person who might know his wife. 
She swayed toward them and looked 
Bashan Wild’s face and then just as soul 
Hollander’s. Looking soulfully into 
Hannah Lee’s outstanding ability. In rep! 
rator’s query she placed a rose-tipped 
Hollander’s arm and sighed tremulously. 
“Ah, my dear Mr. Hollander, I can see yt 
anything foolish.’’ That gentleman raise 
the touch of her dainty fingers a trifle heavi 
bered himself just in time to check a soul 
own part. ‘‘For you would be foolish, 
you had anyone but dear Bashan do your 
Turning to Mr. Wild she spoke even 
“And thank you so much, Bashan, for the 
to think what they set you back.” 
“Hannah,” roared the decorator, ‘the 
worthy of his hire. You sent me a nice j 
some more and we'll try to make it a mot 
Miss Lee swung her soul back to Mr. 
so nice doing a good turn for Bashan, bi 
plays more than fair.’”’ And with a pout’ 
resembled the lips of angels when they t 
she passed on to her table. a 
“Gosh!’”’ groaned Mr. Wild, sitting 
“T don’t know how they affect you, M 
pretty woman’s the only thing I’m afrai 
at the client with that smile which always 
ness of a person’s face when he tells the 
“T might pull a crooked deal on a man, 
more cheat a pretty woman than I co 
about you?” 


el 
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pial aloofness of Mr. Hollander had made 
»} of mentioning this universal male topic to 
» never initiated the conversation it had been 
,} had discussed such a point. Yet he evidently 
n jews on the matter. He coughed slightly as 
¢claim any merit for himself. 
_ [ understand; but as a matter of faet—I 
wrhy it is—but I’ve always been able to see 
) women. Somehow or other, I don’t know 
tly can’t fool me.” 
i¢egarded the client with deep pity, and then, 
‘ his duties as host, broke into loud congratu- 
efuch an asset. 
( heroared. ‘‘But I’m just the opposite. 


| me every time.” Bashan Wild suddenly 
ad strayed long enough from the main track 
ob, and swung back to that point. ‘Look 
lander, you wouldn’t have wasted your time 
me at all if you hadn’t heard I was capable. 
yrman, and soam I. Pass this job over to me 
j ight and stay within eighty thousand dollars. 
_/u come back from France there’ll be butter 
inshe ice box, American Beauties all over the 
| house so restful you’ll think you’re a swami 
-/ Nirvana. What do you think about that?” 
ie flipped a salute to his prospect for final 


| 


q r pardon,” apologized Mr. Hollander, coming 
4 entle speculation on another subject. It was 
a leasant consideration, since there was an ex- 
}}st tinged with humor around his mouth. 
ziined Bashan Wild, ‘‘have I got to do that all 
1 ; 


Jjider held up a constraining hand. 

:\n’t. It’s quite useless, Mr. Wild. My mind 
ind there is no need to exert yourself further. 
ans I’ve stated, I’m sure you and I could never 
ind if you'll excuse me I’I] hasten away. Good 


\1d gazed for some minutes at the door through 
gist had hurried, and then turned to the check- 
ife. 


| 
— 
| 
| 
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“T am glad your guest was pleased, m’sieu.”’ 

“Pleased! He loves himself, Pierre. The cuckoo said 
women couldn’t fool him.’ 

The captain raised the palms of his hands. 

‘“‘Little men like that always have fancies, m’sieu. But 
he was pleased. At the door he took out his purse and 
gave me ten cents.” 

“The tightwad!” roared Bashan Wild, dragging a 
jumble of bills from his pocket and pushing a five-dollar 
note into the captain’s hand. 

“Merci, m’sieu, but men who carry their money in little 
round purses are pleased when they give ten cents, I know.” 

‘The actual losing of the Hollander job did not greatly 
annoy the decorator. His philosophy in such a case was 
invariably, ‘“‘I’m here to tell you I’ve lost bigger jobs than 
that.’ But his spirit was sore from being turned down by 
an insignificant man, however rich that man might be, 
who mistrusted the ability and honorableness of him, 
Bashan Wild, to whom those qualities were things he 
could brag of, and did, hourly. 

Some six or seven days after his flat turn down by Mr. 
Hollander, while he was earnestly employed in his mid- 
morning roaring of his way through business affairs, his 
secretary brought him the card of Mrs. Arnold Chever. 

“Who is she?” 

“I don’t know, sir,’”’ said the girl timidly, ‘‘but she’s 
very pretty.” 

“Well, what are you keeping me waiting for then?” he 
bellowed as though the girl were subjecting him to some 
altogether unreasonable hardship. 

Mrs. Chever entered. She was pretty, vastly, and also 
ill at ease. 

“Sit down, Mrs. Arnold Chever, sit down. The girl was 
certainly right when she said you were pretty.” 

The loud impersonality of Mr. Wild when he spoke 
compliments enabled him to get away with lines which 
would gain the average man merely a mean look and a 
sudden exit. And women seemed to sense that such explo- 
sions from him were only outcroppings of a youthful and 
therefore pleasant truthfulness. : 

Bashan Wild noted her embarrassment and did his blus- 
tering best to ease it. 


“You Do Help One So, Mr. Wild’’ 
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“Don’t pay any attention to my bark, Mrs. Chever. 
I sound fierce, but I’m wax in the hands of a pretty woman. 
Therefore, command me!” 

Mrs. Arnold Chever looked up quickly and smiled. 

“I’m so glad you’re nice, Mr. Wild, because I’m here on 
a most delicate errand. At lunch the other day I eaves- 
dropped on you, but couldn’t help it.” 

“Of course you couldn’t,” roared Bashan Wild. ‘‘And 
that’s the way I operate. Never do anything the whole 
world can’t hear. Yes, sir! ‘Live so you can look any man 
in the eye and tell him to go to hell.’ That’s me!”” Mr. 
Wild always ripped out his hackneyed mottoes with a 
spirit which made people believe that he, at least, thought 
them original. 

“‘T’m sure you do,” said the beautiful one softly. ‘‘And 
I heard you say that you thought it only just to be nice 
to people who were nice to you.” 

“‘Say’’—and Bashan Wild sat up in his chair—‘‘let me 
make it easier for you. You mean you know where there 
is a job and you wonder if I’ll take care of you if you help 
me get it. Am [I right?” 

The lady nodded and smiled in relief. 

“Will I2?”’ The decorator reached for her muff. ‘Take 
off your coat and sit awhile. I mean I’ll do the handsome 
thing if you’ll help me.” 

““You do help one so, Mr. Wild. Now this is the situ- 
ation. My dearest friend has a sweet new house to do. 
She’s not interested in such things, and she trusts my 
judgment. And just before she went away she said, ‘Mary, 
if you’ll pick out a decorator and oversee the work for me, 
I’ll give you four thousand dollars, and all the bills will be 
paid through the office.’”’ 

Mrs. Chever held out her hands in despair. 

“But much as I need the money—and frankly, I 
do need it frightfully, because Mr. Chever’s one of those 
dear men who gives me everything I want, but never 
any cash—but I couldn’t very well take four thousand 
dollars from a friend, could I? Although it is a big 
job.” 

Bashan Wild was on his feet, pounding the desk in con- 
firmation of this high sentiment. 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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He Backed the Heavy Truck Close 


‘“They also served, who only panned and ate.” 
—The Kind Quartermaster. 


cisco, most of it, including bipeds, was salvaged by 

the movies. Shorty Goodwin, champion right- 
handed performer on the silver cornet, was among the sur- 
vivors who remained in San Francisco. 

Lacking breakfast, Shorty was seeing the sights. A low 
poster board on the Market Street curb attracted his 
attention. He was tall enough to see over the top of it, but 
he fixed his vision on the poster which spread across the 
board. The poster said ‘‘Fight!’’ and under this timely 
advice there was a picture of a fighting fool running up 
and over the precipitous side of a trench in war-torn 
France. The soldier flourished a Krag, on the end of which 
was fixed a souvenir bayonet, inherited from the Spanish 
or Cuban War. The soldier was a noble young man and his 
pure face was free from any trace of gasmask. Instead of 
a gas mask the young hero wore a simple look of determi- 
nation to make the world safe for democracy, for this was 
two years after the Lusitania had been torpedoed, in the 
second springtime when the public mind had begun to con- 
fuse the Lusitania with the Titanic. 

The poster on the bulletin board said “Fight!” and see- 
ing this, his thoughts engaged on a summary of lost circus 
salary, Shorty reacted subconsciously to the suggestive 
slogan. He was walking briskly at the moment his atten- 
tion was arrested, but near the poster he slowed up. 
“Fight!” He advanced his left shoulder, his arms crooked 
and stiffened, and his fingers curved over the stock and 
barrel of a phantom Krag, to which was affixed an imag- 
inary bayonet, long enough to reach through the retreating 
physique of a Teutonic enemy. He got his man. 

Not content with killing his share of the game, he must 
needs withdraw the bayonet and prod another victim. A 
battle cry, remembered from his boyhood, came back to 
him—‘‘ Remember the Maine!” 

Remembering the Maine, he withdrew the dripping 
bayonet and lunged a little wildly toward the visionary 


\ K Y HEN Singletree’s Circus blew up near San Fran- 


silhouette of a Gothic giant, who might easily have been a 
circus proprietor or the driver of a brewery truck. 

His dream of attained results enjoyed reality. ‘‘Oomph!”’ 
A neighboring pedestrian, hit below the belt, grunted his 
protest. The first skirmish had ended. 

“Gott! Be looking a liddle bit oudt!” 

Shorty woke up. Here was insult, spoken in alien accent. 
Insult, not to the flag, exactly, but a fair enough working 
basis for action. The tangible enemy stood half a foot over 
six feet. Shorty strained his neck, surveying a route to the 
apex of his immediate problem. Then, seeing again the 
slogan “‘Fight!’’ out of the corner of his eye, he hesitated 
not. Away back and low he reached for an anesthetic. 

“Look out yourself, you hunk of cheese!’”’ He routed 
his punctuation with an overhand stroke which landed 
slightly below the enemy’s rock-bound chest. 

“Whomp! Vell, you damn liddle fefler!’”’ The enemy, 
discarding all languages except the Scandinavian, mingled 
annoyance with his smiles, and reached for Shorty. 

Now, with war formally declared, armament became the 
flag defender’s crucial problem. The A frame of the 
bulletin board on which flamed the inspiring command 
spread its narrow sanctuary close beside the diminutive 
belligerent. Into this triangular cave Shorty ducked. 

At this cowardly retreat a crop of sneers bloomed on the 
faces of a dozen bystanders, halted in front of the recruit- 
ing office. A soldier in uniform, on post at the entrance, 
permitted a hearty epithet to adorn his verbal criticism. 
Public courage was the momentary vogue, and retreats 
were unpopular, no matter what the odds might be. 

Then, before the accumulating audience had passed final 
judgment, the bulletin board r’ared up on its newly ac- 
quired hind legs, and rammed like a snowplow, straight for 
the enemy. The charged took one observation to fix his 
course. Thereafter, sailing by dead reckoning, the battle 
cruiser raced after the retreating enemy. 

In a port halfway across Market Street’s four-track 
system, the ponderous objective, the bulletin board and 
the jousting champion were presently grappled in a mess 
which blocked all traffic. Three policemen, five soldiers 


to the Eatrance, and Within Ten Minutes the Cookhouse Crew Had Unloaded the Contraband Cargo 


from the recruiting detail, and fifty pedesti 
combatants. Now, explaining himself fr 
quisitive policeman, the shock troop let t 
screaming for him. ‘‘I was just going in to’ 
hunk o’ cheese gimme the laugh.” 

‘How about it?”’ the policeman question 
cheese, who rallied nobly. “‘What’s the b 
laughin’ at patriots?” 

‘Me neither. My name bane Riff Swen 
coming in from Sky Timber to help de 4 

A recruiting sergeant nodded to the muni 
‘Let me have ’em, chief. The little g 
more advertising, and the big guy is built: 
they want to sign on with the first outfit, T 
?em.”’ J 

With the battle skies clearing, Shorty an 
the guide to the long counter in the recruiti 
ing which half a dozen volunteers sought a 
Pacific Coast engineers to be among the fir 
in France. ‘a 

In the office the sergeant asked the p 
“You fellows sure you want to go to Frane¢ 
bunch?” : 

There was no hesitation in Swenson’s al 
than that in Shorty’s. ip 

“Right. You’re safe enough, big fellow, 
assured Swenson. He turned to Shorty. © 
specifications by a foot, but wait a minute @ 
lieutenant.” a 

The problem of Shorty was put up to 
an inside office, together with the sergean 
tion. ‘‘He’s a fightin’ fool, lieutenant, and ¥ 
He tackled a grizzly bear just now, three times 2 
twice his weight. When ‘Cease firing’ blew, ¥ 
bear was licked. Maybe we could beat 
examination by making him a cook.” : 

“Fair enough. Sign him on as a cook.” A 
stage in the new game cooks were scarce. A 
quest from the lieutenant punched a hole im 
officer’s physical requirements. 


thi 
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\* Shorty signed two documents, with Riff 
yng out his own autobiography at his elbow, 
t] the Army had enlarged to accommodate 
Jsandidate, and one other whose glowing 
Jerness for battle more than made up for 
| in height. 
ing officer, not without an unofficial sense of 
od both applications, and made it his busi- 

at the bantam Shorty and the mammoth 
nvere assigned to the same company. 
er engineer regiment, pending its departure 
j/' action, was being assembled at American 
:| Il report of the encounter between the two 
e} preceded them to the rendezvous, via the 
h. Inconsequence of this, the Gang—for the 
gient had overnight compacted into an or- 
o|erhood—eagerly awaited further develop- 
eud between its new members. The Gang 
ple, but in this they were disappointed. No 
rdped, because the enforced truce in the re- 
i( gave place to a friendship which endured 
42 war. On the two-day trip northward from 
s|. Riff had adopted Shorty and his troubles, 

Jet with a contribution of tobacco and an 
nk roll. A handful of money was extended 
O17. 
sit’ree-month vages from der Sky Timber 
Shorty; you iss velcome to taking all or 


ted a five-dollar bill, and his action acknowl- 
sled a bond of fealty. “Much obliged, Riff. 
deus busted up, it left me beached. I ain’t 
yc for a month.” 

lou vant. Dese army vages ain’t bane git you 


. ayin’ awake about the army wages. The. 

-jat worries me is being a cook and not know- 

njabout it.’” 

minding. I helping you. Der can-opening 

sler main part; mit all dese canned salmon 
all der army cook has to knowing iss der 


machinist’s trade. You tell der captain can I be your K. P., 
und I wrassles der canned goods.” 


i 


S NEAR as the Gang could get it, the big idea was to 
kill the Kaiser. From the first days of its organization 
the Gang manifested a unity of purpose equally as mar- 
velous as the diversity of methods proposed by its mem- 
bers. Some were for cutting his heart out and feeding it to 
him, others pledged themselves to nail him to a stump and 
shove him over backwards. Some cursed. Some were 
silent. Anything was better than boring him to death with 
mail orders, dictated but not Red. ‘‘When slapped on the 
other cheek, shoot from the hip,’”’ was their slogan. 

When the United States went in, the Gang went in, 
blazing the trail for the first hundred thousand, lost now 
to history, too early then for the brass-band send-off, too 
late returning to share the withered laurel wreaths— 
pioneers—forgotten. 

Construction men first, Western men, builders and 
creators, they united and became an engineer regiment, 
and then, before the buglers had blown a note, they were 
the Gang. They realized their unity. The rest of the 
Army was outside. 

To kill the Kaiser, to have done with the insane mess 
that had gummed up the fairly interesting game of life, to 
see the show through to the last act, then to retire by way 
of whatever exit the Usher might appoint. 

To come home—maybe. A fat chance. Not a chance 
in the world. Realizing this, the fortunate ones endured 
the quiet farewell tears of women who loved them, sub- 
mitting to emotional excesses with an understanding de- 
rived from cold calculations of the odds they faced in 
France. 

Free and away, they gave their attention for a while to 
the technical problems which confronted them. Presently 
they realized that the teaching staff which had graduated 
from the Spanish War needed a postgraduate course. They 
reseryed comment on the genius who had invented the 
hair trigger for their coffee cups. They learned to walk in 
a military manner, juggling, the while, the hair-trigger 


“about Midnight I Bane Coming Back, or Never"’ 


coffee cup, an itching nose, eight ounces of goldfish dis- 
porting in its aluminum aquarium, and the convex cover 
of a mess kit whereon perched a ration of nonskid pudding 
composed of bread, milk and accidents. 

Secrecy and censors. ‘“‘We come from Boston and we’re 
headed for Sitka to get some New Orleans molasses.”’ A 
bath in Lake Pepin, followed by a superfluous cloudburst. 
Native profiteers peddling ice-cream cones at two bits a 
throw; female patriots peddling pies; maudlin mixers 
erying “Boys, I’m going with you”’; sudden friends get- 
ting away with a pocketbook or a watch until the train 
started, then frisked by their amused victims and unloaded 
with a kick. 

Poker and blackjack and craps. 

New York, in the distance. The Hoboken pier. Crowded 
ferries. Sallies abroad after one last difficult glass of cool- 
ing beer. Not much luck. Three or four dead hours, then 
aboard ship. The Statue of Liberty and some heavy 
thinking. Supper. Imported liver, boiled. Imported eggs, 
boiled. Imported tea, boiled. Imported smells, raw. 

Now, upholstered internally, life belts were festooned 
about uneasy stomachs, and tightened from day to day, 
but without success. Two weeks on board the filthy ship, 
“fresh” from a voyage with a cargo of prisoners, slush in 
the scuppers, decks awash with inexhaustible stores of 
filth, the first cooties, new additions to enlarged vocabu- 
laries, considerable laughter, incessant smiles. 

Two or three sub scares, the welcome convoy of sub- 
chasers encountered off the Irish coast. England. De- 
barkation, and a long wait in the pier shed. Word then 
that the bath water was hot in the rest-camp showers. 
Packs. ‘“Attention’’—then a classic error—“‘ Right face, 
march!” 

Decent food, another cloudburst, good whisky and the 
cheering discovery that the colonel knew exactly when to 
become blind, deaf and dumb. 

A prowl in London. An athletic meet, with medals 
bestowed by the King, sailing orders, the Dover cliffs, 
moonlight on a heavy sea, with every wave breaking into 
the contours of a sub. A large Dutch cheese rolling loose 

(Continued on Page 169) 


HOUGH temptation is a 
‘stronger factor than original sin 

in credit fraud, I know another 
even more powerful contributor; and 
that is the general trustfulness of 
human nature. 

A man who was trying to stress 
care in credit matters had a large 
mercantile business in the Middle 
West. In late November he made 
out a dozen orders for rush ship- 
ments. But he madea point of using 
initials not his own, although he re- 
tained the correct last name; and he 
changed the street address in every 
case. In other words, he employed 
methods that could be used by credit 
crooks, but with far different motive. 
The result was that ten out of the 
twelve firms shipped the goods with- 
out question, while only two orders 
were rightly referred to him by wire 
for confirmation. He accepted all 
the merchandise, as he had originally 
planned. But he also wrote ten care- 
fully worded personal letters. 

A credit man is obliged to look 
askance at every shipment for credit, 
regardless of individual preference. 
And well he may, with commercial 
failures totaling 8881 in 1920 as 
against 20,500 in 1924, 40 per cent 
to 50 per cent of which are said to be 
tainted with fraud. 

It is not an easy matter to detect 
certain indications which point in 
the direction of fraudulent failure 
before it is an actuality. Aman may 
do wild retail buying. In a recent 
bankruptcy case, the receiver found 
the outstanding bills as listed, but 
his suspicions were aroused by the 
large number owed to retail mer- 
chants. He talked it over with a 
credit prosecutor, with the result 
that fifteen vans of statuary, jewelry, 
clothing, sewing machines, rugs, 
house furnishings, hats and pictures 
were returned to the local houses 
from which they had been purchased. 
It was a sad time, for the daughter 
of the household had purchased her 
entire trousseau as well as the equip- 
ment for her new home. She viewed 
the proceedings with despair, while 
her mother wrung her hands and wept. 

But sometimes the merchant has his premonitions in 
advance. 

“T wish you would give me a report on John H. Smith,” 
wrote a credit man in a men’s furnishing house. ‘He has 
recently purchased from us twenty silk shirts and fifteen 
pairs of shoes.” 

The question proved very timely, for at that moment 
the man was on the verge of bankruptcy. The shoes and 
shirts could be returned, fortunately. 


The Concealment of Assets 


NOTHER faint indication of trouble ahead may be a 

sudden and unprecedented increase in the size of orders. 

A druggist had been dealing with four wholesale houses. 
His business was a modest one, but he always discounted 
his bills promptly; so he had good credit. Then, without 
warning, his orders totaled $40,000 in two months, as 
contrasted with previous records of $8000 and $10,000. 
His plans would have been quite clear if the four wholesale 
merchants could have had a conclave. But their meeting 
was later by several months, and at that time it was to 
ascertain how many cents they were likely to get on the 
dollar. 

In almost the same class as this move is the sudden 
opening of new accounts. 

“Beware of unsolicited orders,” said a man high in the 
credit world. ‘‘They are dangerous and need the most 
stringent investigation.” 

They raise several questions that must be answered. 
Why has the man decided to make a sudden change of 
houses? Is he meeting with refusal from the establish- 
ments from which he has been buying? If so, why? Who 
suggested the new house and on what basis? Of course 
this argument does not include new businesses that are 
being launched soundly. But such concerns will make a 
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He Thrust a Quick Hand Into the Jagged Opening and Drew Out Two Strings of Beads 


point of establishing credit with an important clearing 
house by a frank introductory statement; and the clear- 
ance bureau will be able to act as sponsor for the debutant 
business, and give advice as well as information. 

But to return to our credit frauds. In spite of a manifold 
ramification, they will fall into several simple general divi- 
sions. The first deals with concealed assets. The conceal- 
ment may even be about the premises. Credit investi- 
gators have learned to answer quickly such questions as 
“When is a floor not a floor?” “‘When is a ceiling not a 
ceiling?’’ ‘‘When is a counter not a counter?”’ There is 
only one correct answer, anyway, to them all: When it is 
a vault for valuables. The investigator may come as a 
customer to make a small purchase while he takes account 
of his bearings, or he may come in the full majesty of his 
power and make a microscopic search. He is particularly 
interested in any recent repairs—freshly painted floor or 
ceiling, revarnished counters, newly waxed window trim- 
mings. 

F. Ronald Smith was a young man in his early thirties, 
an enterprising chap who worked hard but had a run of 
bad luck. His promising business was about to go on the 
rocks, so he filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. His 
assets were listed at $49,436 and his liabilities at $133,298. 
A composition settlement of twenty-five cents was about 
to be accepted by the creditors when a local credit asso- 
ciation filed a complaint. This complaint was immediately 
accepted and acted upon by the national organization. 
The investigator who was its representative found nothing 
to substantiate the suspicion—at first. Mr. Smith was 
courtesy itself. He turned over his books with the greatest 
aplomb, he escorted his visitor over the shop and the ware- 
house, he even made suggestions as to possible places of 
concealment. 

All this aided the investigator not at all. He decided to 
make one more tour of inspection before he reported his 
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failure, and he insisted yap 
unaccompanied. In thipay, 
he climbed a ladder arin. 
ceiling a more careful g 4 
was possible from the ie 
There was no sign of frespai 
there seemed to be a fail fiy 
followed half a dozen biqy 
corner of the room, Heip 
or two boards off and swig} 
into the open space undethe 
His search was at an end He 
more than $20,000 worth jm 
dise in this impromptu sjgy 
When Smith was info) 
findings all his pleasant)||p 
He cringed and begged al sj 
a willingness to make | ¢9; 
confession. In making}is 
ment, he not only uncoved 
$11,000 worth of merclhdj 
told how he had manage ¢ 
the fresh painting of tho; 
the warehouse ceiling. 
“Tt is not hard,” he xp 
“The old paint is dirty. §o 
force pump I blew some (i; 
the new paint and it som 
the other; but not to peritir 
added, with a regretful si gl 
the investigator. ‘It is} 
It was, indeed, as the he 
chant was straightway inete 


A Well: Stocked ide 


R. BOWAN, in cirm 
closely similar to tle 
Smith, did not trust his gds 
ceiling or raised floor or ‘se 
ers or phony drawers. Agr 
filed his petition in banu 
was left in temporary clige 
general store to make anyitz 
that might drift his way. he 
bearded old man came in id 
something about buyinghe 
Now Mr. Bowan was in |p 
to entertain offers of sale, 
tion had taken the busines 
hands. But with the ty) 
that would sell Central Jt 
Hudson River, he signifies 
ness to talk terms. Tho 
was not to be hurried, 1 
upon seeing the place. ‘e 
them went to the stock room on the second fic) 
a bit of inventory work. { 
When they had returned to the main floor} 
ered one asked, “Where does that door 
dicated a small oak opening. Mr. Bowan 
“To the basement,”’ he replied. “There’s nol 
there but rats and spiders.” a% 
“All right,” returned the persistent old many 
to see it.” 
With very indifferent grace Mr. Bowan con® 
cellarward. Sure enough, there was nothing! 
and dust and an unpleasant musty odor. The vii 
to cough so violently that he had to suppe) 
against the under side of the steps. They we 
steps, too, not following the outline of stairs, 
boarded over to follow the line of support. 4 
waited for the paroxysm to pass, impatient t¢ 
unfriendly atmosphere. It was even more host 
dreamed. His guest suddenly straightened and 
hole that he had cut in the stair support W 
razor-sharp knife. He thrust a quick hand into 
opening and drew out two strings of beads. His 
false, but the badge which he displayed was ne 
the bolts of silk and satin and ribbons, the § 
scarfs, the French jewelry and the laces which 
comfortably ensconced under the basement stal 
But very often the assets are not hidden in ¥ 
warehouse. Surreptitious removal of merché 
lowed by a fire, the origin of which is neatly’ 
can bring a pretty penny to the lucky manipuy 
fires are so likely to be regarded with unfav ; 
particularly when there is already talk of insolw 
a better way is to ship the goods to another! 
course, in such an event a confederate 1s Ted . 
then in almost all cases of fraud there is ati 
(Continued on Page 162) 


jyever you talk about the high rollers of the 
and you move the calendar back a decade 
rhaps a picture comes to mind of a callow 
expensive cigar in the side of his mouth, a 
nee with bartenders and short-card gam- 
han ability to buck the tiger and a burning 
7 the American girl. But old King Plenty 
n.e of these things. Still, for all that, he hung: 
» will not be rubbed out by other plungers in 


a 


{ must tell you that before Plenty Horses 
ye had ever seen him, and for that matter, 
-seen him since. He was named by my old 
Berry, who is responsible for the appella- 
conferred with all the solemnity of that 
1) man. 
11s the old race track outside of Washington, 
21m was the pool room for which that track 
),ose days. It never closed. In summer they 
- races, and when the scene of equine en- 
on, they posted the odds on the foreign races 
1 exington or New York, as the case might be. 


‘he King Picks His Horses 


, early morning, frost was on the ground and 
- 4s mostly covered with a thin sprinkling of 
: old king first made his appearance. There 
{ fare of trumpets to welcome him; Plenty 
llabered in, as you might say, and made for 
-'e stove. In appearance, you could not say 
psessing. He looked like one who had been 
i lothes were dusty and bedraggled as though 
Washington he had ridden the bumpers of 
1{. his face had been innocent of the razor for 
shoes were not of the best; but his advent 
cument. 
rdly ever opened up in that neck of the 
|e arrival of the bartender. Plenty Horses 
-'+him, and when he made his appearance the 
ithe bar. 
1e commanded tersely; 


““redeye.”’ 


A Blanket Could Have Covered Them, Because They Were Head and Head All 


By L. B. YATES 


The bartender took up an ordinary whisky glass and 
placed it before him. The custumer slid it back again. 

“TJ said I wanted a drink,’”’ he growled. “What did you 
think I asked for—somethin’ in a thimble?” 

The man behind the bar made no reply. He reached for 
a tumbler and put it before the acrimonious customer. 

“Help yourself,” he enjoined, “help yourself; but drinks 
like that are worth two bits.” 

Plenty Horses slammed down a silver dollar. 

“You help yourself,’ he retorted. Then he lifted the 
tumbler full almost to the brim, threw back his head and 
drained it to the last drop. ‘‘Well,’’ he uttered, ‘‘it’s a 
pretty brand of liquor you got anyway.”” He passed the 
back of a rough hand over his stubby mustache. “Yes,” 
he added, “it’s good liquor; I like it. . . When do 
they open up for business here?”’ 

“‘Nine o’clock exactly,” vouchsafed the bartender. “By 
ten you will have to get a shoehorn to ease your way in.” 

Old Plenty Horses did not hear the last remark. He was 
over at the blackboard scanning the entries for the day at 
Chicago. It happened to be a holiday and seven races were 
carded. 

Then pretty soon the big pool room opened up for busi- 
ness. The clerks behind the long counter took their places 
and the man at the telegraph instrument sent in his O. K. 

Plenty Horses did not appear to be interested in these 
things. He had a big sheet of wrapping paper and was 
scanning critically the entry list at Chicago. With a 
stubby pencil which he carried to his mouth and lubricated 
upon occasion, he was in the throes of selection. When he 
had the list finished, he carried it over to the man who pre- 
sided at the combination desk and shoved it in. Then he 
dug down in an old sack which he carried and produced a 
greasy two-dollar bill. 

“How do you want to call ’em?”’ exclaimed the price 
maker—‘“‘place or show?’’ Plenty Horses roared back, 
“Don’t want neither; I want ’em all to win; what good’ll 
place or show do me?’”’ 
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“Well, bein’ as you mention it,’’ retorted the other 
suavely, “‘an’ if I know anythin’ about the beagles on this 
list, they won’t finish if you give ’em a week.” 

“You called it,” responded the ancient one sarcastically. 
“You talked a lot, but you didn’t say nuthin. How does 
that ticket figger, boy?” 

The young man made some rapid calculations. 

“Oh, it don’t figger so much—it’s just $19,364 for two. 
Just a mere bagatelle, as you might say.” 

“Looks like it should figger more’n that,’”’ grumbled 
Plenty Horses, “but it’ll do.” 


The Horses Off at Chicago 


E GRABBED the ticket and went away over to a far 

corner of the room wheresome bencheshad been piledup. 
One of these he upturned and seated himself cross-legged 
onit. Then from his pocket he drew a greasy pack of cards 
so old that the spots were almost worn out, and so dingy 
that, except the face cards, it was hard to discern one from 
the other. From the depths of another pocket the old man 
unearthed a fat cheese sandwich, and munching it, he 
started to play. It was evidently his desire to get away 
from the crowd, and he remained until the few loafers 
around the pool room, not seeing anything spectacular, 
drifted away and he was left alone. To visitors who came 
around he returned no greeting, nor did he notice them. 
Action was all around him. They were coming and going. 
The telegraph wire was busy and the constant rataplan of 
the instrument was buzzing. 

“They’re going to the post at Chicago,’’ announced the 
operator; ‘“‘they’re going to the post—seven two-year- 
olds. There’s only three minutes to put your money down. 
Get aboard, get aboard!”’ 

Some of the spectators rushed over to the desk, but 
Plenty Horses never moved. He acted as one who was 
utterly oblivious and had no interest in the proceedings 
and was immersed in the game. ' 

“They’re off at Chicago,’ announced the operator, “all 
in a bunch. It’s a horse race and they’re wingin’ it. 
They’re in the stretch and it’s going to be a close fight.” 

(Continued on Page 201) 
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ITTLE Miss Timmins 
iG had washed the odd 
lot of jade she had 
bought at Farringdon’s 
salesrooms and spread the 
pieces out on the counter to 
examine them thoroughly, 
now that she could really 
see them. There were three 
bangles of the dark-green 
jade which comes from Sun- 
garia, or the country round 
Lake Baikal, two milky jade 
cloak hooks, a spirit gong 
from a small, poor temple, 
and an archaic fan handle 
of burnt jade. It was the 
fan handle that interested 
Miss Timmins, that had in- 
duced her to speculate in 
the lot. It was eight inches 
long, rather more than an 
inch across at its widest, 
from half to three-quarters 
of an inch thick, hexagonal, 
and roughly chased with 
emblems and_ blossoms. 
The longer she looked at it 
the queerer it seemed and 
the more she liked it. 

Then she took up the 
spirit gong from the small, 
poor temple. It was com- 
posed of two small plaques 
shaped like butterflies. One, 
of greenish jade, was chased 
with the head and body and 
wings of a butterfly; the 
other, of gray jade, was plain 
and thin and very old— 
tomb jade, Miss Timmins 
thought. She cut the cords 
by which they hung from a 
wooden frame, carved in the 
worst Birmingham taste. 
They would sell better sepa- 
rated fromit. Then she took 
up one of the bangles and 
began to polish it with a 
chamois leather. 

A ear stopped in front of 
the shop, and that regular 
customer, Lord Screding- 
ton, stepped out of it and 
came in, looking, as always, 
uncommonly debonair and distinguished, with a mischiev- 
ous glint in his very blue eyes. Miss Timmins prepared 
for cheek, and her charming face grew as forbidding as a 
charming face can grow. 

He smiled at her, a delightful smile, and said in impas- 
sioned accents, ‘“‘Good morning, loveliest Beulah darling.” 

““Good morning,” said Miss Timmins, and the three 
syllables dropped from her lips like icicles. 

“‘The desperate moth returns to the beautiful candle,” 
he said, and heaved a deep sigh. ; 

Miss Timmins said nothing; she did not appear to have 
heard him. ‘Hyrcanian tigress,’ he said with a bitter 
mournfulness, and sighed again. ‘‘Hullo! What have you 
got here?’”’ He picked up the jade fan handle. 

“A fan handle.”’ 

“So itis. I didn’t spot it. I’ve never seen one anything 
like as old before,”’ he said, turning it about in long slender 
fingers as delicately deft to handle beautiful things as Miss 
Timmins’ own. 

“No more have I,”’ she said. ‘“‘I think it’s Sung.” 

“Tt might be,” he agreed. ‘‘I’ll have it. What do you 
want forit? But havea heart, Beulah darling. Be reason- 
able. You don’t know how badly. the cards have been 
treating me lately.” 

“It serves you right for gambling,” said Miss Timmins 
with cold severity. 

“Always the little tigress,’ he said, mournful again. 
“What do you want for it?” 

“T can’t tell you till I’ve taken it to the museum and 
found out about it. But, anyhow, it will be ten shillings 
more than it would have been. As I’ve told you before, I 
put five shillings onto the price of anything every time you 
call me Beulah darling; and that’s twice you’ve done it,”’ 
she said in accents a trifle vindictive. 

“‘Oh, what a tigress! Mercenary even in moments of 
deep emotion,”’ he said yet more mournfully. ‘In future I 
shall stick to ‘Baby.’” 


\ 


| 


“le Was Wonderful — Wonderful!’’ He Said in a Tone of Awe 


Mournfully but amiably he reproached her for her cold- 
ness and hardness of heart. He often did so; every time it 
intrigued and rather exasperated her. She could never de- 
cide how much he was in earnest; whether, indeed, he was 
in earnest at all. If only she could have believed his ac- 
cents and his eyes. But she could not. She suspected that 
long practice had made them perfect—perfectly deceitful. 
Nevertheless, sometimes Then she took herself hastily 
to task and told herself how silly it was. 

As he talked to her, he was picking up the pieces of jade 
and looking at them, looking more often at her. Then, 
carelessly, he fitted the thin gray butterfly plaque, upside 
down, into the groove in the fan handle. It looked like a 
tiny fan ina very large handle. He looked atit and turned it 
about; then slowly his eyes opened wide in pleased surprise. 

“By Jove! We’ve got it this time!” he cried. 

“Got what?” 

“The mystica vannus Iacchi,”’ he said triumphantly. 

“What’s that?” 

“The mystic winnowing fan of Iacchus. It’s one of the 
things that has puzzled scholars and occultists for ages. 
Why mystica, you know? Some scholars say it means 
‘carried in the mysteries,’ the Dionysiac festival, you 
know. But the occultists say that the mystica vannus was 
a symbol, a very potent, wonderful symbol—one of those 
symbols with which you can do tremendous things, if you 
only know how to use them. But it’s lost. Nobody knows 
anything about it. And now we’ve got the blessed thing 
itself, fresh from the blooming East, where Iacchus came 
from. Find the right occult gang and they’ll up with a 
packet.” 

Miss Timmins’ charming forehead was furrowed by a 
frown; her deep blue eyes were cold. 

She said coldly, “But it isn’t a wonderful lost symbol. 
It’s a fake, and I don’t sell fakes.” 

“‘ Always the little tigress! No joyousness! No enthu- 
siasm!’’ he almost wailed. ‘It isn’t a fake! I say it’s the 
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mystic fan of 
that’s what it 
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the fan han 
suggested th 
take it to th 
see what the 
wicked litt 
her so kissabl 
hesitated, — 
Then she said hastily, ‘‘No, I won’t d 
always so kind to me at the museum.” — 
“That’s to your credit, not to theirs. 
to be kind to you. I do myself—ofte 
strike me,” he said mournfully. ‘Well, I 
and step into the polite world in the afte 
two and spread the glad tidings of the 
tica vannus. You will see some queer bi 
She got to the pelishing of the other p 
He stayed for a while, talking to her, wat 
amusing things and charming things. T 
believe them, in spite of the corrobora 
caressing eyes, they kept her faintly a 
flushed. She thought about him a good ¢ 
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bringing with him a mahogany, velvet-lit 
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tic cryptic,” he said, shrugging his shoulders and 
tir. “But I must be off before the initiates 
n0| of them who know me won't believe that for 
revy real and earnest. Try to remember as much 
n| what they say. It’s always amusing. And 
fay ocked up, or one of them will bone it and bolt. 
, tit if it’s touched it will lose its virtue.” 
yh, reason am I to give for not selling it?”’ 
ited, considering; then he said, ‘‘Oh, tell them 
4s) virtue for anyone who buys it. Tell them 
a be given or stolen. That will stump them.” 
aj) a glint in his eye, and he made a sudden grab 
'; Timmins saw the glint, recognized it and 
aq out of reach. 
n¢ distrustful person I ever met,’ he said re- 
ly “Good-by, darling—there’s no charge for 
w out the ‘Beulah,’ you know—good luck.” 
it¢2d him cross the pavement, get into his car 
9, with rather wistful'eyes. Then she locked the 
p the key in her pocket. Then she looked 
he rawers of the cabinets and found half a dozen 
mf milky greenish and old gray jade. Some of 
»p] would be sure to ask her if she had anything 
e me kind. 
" jar later came the lady of sixty, an expensively 
ad, wearing a green hat too young for her, with 
chy most part removable, enameled cheeks, and 
<1 gs under her tired and sunken eyes. On her 
er/ings of strange shapes, set with strange gems, 
w strange properties. She wore a rather dread- 
a byl with a past in process of rejuvenation. 
‘re and husky voice she said, “‘Good morning. 
y« haye a jade fan. I should like to see itey, 
in ins waved her hand toward the box. She was 
tall the oécult object in it a fan. 
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dyoent down over the box, and her tired eyes 
ashe examined the emblems on the fan. 

heaid in hushed, awed accents, “Ttis. It is un- 
ye mystica vannus—the lost symbol. Aston- 
istiishing! To find it in a little shop in an ob- 
je reet in the heart of London!” 


That quite failed to win Miss Timmins’ heart, since it 
was her perpetual grievance that the shop was little 
and in obscure little Devonshire Street. When the lady 
asked to examine the fan more closely, she said coldly that 
she could not take it out of the box, for she had been told 
that if it were handled it would lose its virtue. The lady 
said that she was right, that it should be handled only by 
the initiates, but that she would buy it. What was the 
price? 

“Tt isn’t for sale,’’ said Miss Timmins with decision. 

With an air of immense disappointment, the lady asked 
her why she would not sell it, what was she keeping it for, 
what did she propose to do with it? 

Miss Timmins could not very well say that she was 
keeping it for a lark; she shook her head with an air of 
mystery and repeated that it was not for sale. 

The lady looked at her with a sudden interest, said 
“ Are you one of us?” and made, very quickly, a sign which 
Miss Timmins did not catch. 

Miss Timmins said rather coldly that she was not one of 
them. Thereupon the lady offered her twenty-five pounds, 
then thirty-five, then fifty for the mystic fan. Miss Tim- 
mins refused the offers firmly; but it must be admitted 
that she refused the fifty pounds with a pang. It was, 
indeed, hard, when fifty pounds would have been so use- 
ful—she would have allowed herself a new frock and at 
least one new hat out of the windfall—to refuse fifty 
pounds for two pieces of jade which had not cost her fifty 
shillings. But she never dreamed for a moment of ac- 
cepting it. 

The lady’s temper had gone; her eyes were now sparkling 
fiercely. Could she have flushed through the enamel, her 
face would doubtless have been a reddish purple. 

Then the gentleman of sixty came into the shop, an 
expensively dressed gentleman of sixty, plump, with pro- 
truding, rather glassy eyes, longish gray hair and a face 
uncommonly pasty for his years. 

He started slightly at the sight of the lady and said in a 
piping voice with no warmth in it, “‘How do you do, Lady 
Stairforth? The early bird—what? But the worm—ah, 
yes, the worm’s still here.” And he looked into the box 


that contained the mystic fan. ‘‘Do we combine to ac- 
quire it, or do we fight for it?”’ 

“Tt isn’t to be acquired, Mr. Gregory,’ said Lady 
Stairforth sourly. ‘“‘The young woman says it isn’t for 
sale.”’ 

“Everything is for sale,” piped Mr. Gregory senten- 
tiously. ‘It’s merely a question of the price. Let’s have a 
look at it.” 

He bent down over the box and examined the mystic fan 
carefully. There came a gleam into his fishy eyes, and he 
asked to be allowed to examine it more closely. He ac- 
cepted Miss Timmins’ refusal to take it out of the box, 
lest handling should rob it of its virtue, without protest. 

He said, ‘‘I see that someone who knows has been telling 
you about it. But did they tell you that it may be a very 
dangerous thing to have, that it may bring misfortune and 
disaster on those who do not understand how to treat it?” 

“Tt doesn’t look very dangerous,’’ said Miss Timmins, 
unmoved. 

“You think it’s genuine then?” said Lady Stairforth. 

“T do. Besides, everything is genuine to those that be- 
lieve in it,’’ piped Mr. Gregory, again sententious. 

He asked Miss Timmins how it had come into her pos- 
session. She told him that she had bought it at a sale, thata 
friend had told her that it was the mystica vannus. She re- 
peated that it was not for sale. He showed no disposition 
to let her have her way in this matter. He grew uncom- 
monly urgent with her to sell it to him; his offers had risen 
to one hundred pounds. 

Then the gentleman who looked like a goat came in. 
Thanks to the narrowness of his long face and to the fact 
that his long nose drooped down almost to his pointed 
beard, and that his soft hat, pushed back, left uncovered 
two little tufts of hair, cut, or curled, into the semblance 
of budding horns, the resemblance was astonishing. ° It 
astonished less those who knew that it was his pride to be 
known in his esoteric circle as the Goat of Mendes. 

“Ah, my good friends Lady Stairforth and Augustus. 
The first arrivals, eh? Keen on the scent—very keen, 
hein? But not quick enough, for the mystica vannus must 

(Continued on Page 96) 


She Spoke in a Tone of Finality, and They Gazed at Her Yet More Unhappily 
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are always three generations actively 

in being—the great old men on the 
heights in the background, still wielding 
authority from their achievement, and in 
some cases still achieving; the men in their 
forties, fifties and sixties, in the full vigor 
of their maturity, occupying the middle 
distance; and the young men in the fore- 
ground, dreaming and plotting the creation 
of the future. I have dealt with some of 
the great old men on the heights when I 
reached London around 1890. One or two 
others remain, notably Herbert Spencer. 
I never met that great philosopher, but 
friends of mine have told me stories of him 
at first hand of a highly characteristic and 
amusing nature. 

Mr. Spencer’s intellectual greatness was 
accompanied by some eccentric personal 
traits which unavoidably lent themselves 
to somewhat irreverent anecdote. For 
example, whenever he paid a visit of any 
length to a friend he sent ahead of his ar- 
rival a post card on which he had written 
the details of the diet which his host was 
expected to provide for him. Grant Allen, 
who was one of his most devoted disciples, 
showed me several of these quaint post 
cards. I wish I had begged one from him 
for the benefit of the reader, but unhappily 
I failed in that foresight. 

One of Mr. Spencer’s most marked char- 
acteristics was his extreme impatience, 
not to say irascibility, in discussion. The 
smallest difference of opinion in the most 
deferential of his admirers would produce 
a state of irritation alarming to witness, 
threatening even, it used to be said, to 
the action of his heart. Therefore, for all 
conversational occasions, he had equipped 
himself with a pair of ear clips, which, as 
soon as any such danger point was neared, 
he clapped on firmly and thus immediately 
put an end to the discussion. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison, the well-known 
historian and Positivist, once told me an 
illustrative story of which he himself was 
the innocent storm center. In those days 
Mr. Harrison, still a young man, was re- 
garded as an advanced radical thinker, 
though I imagine he would seem no little of 
a conservative in our day, when we are all 
so inured to every variety of redness. The occasion was one 
of those famous breakfasts given by George Henry Lewes, 
the husband of George Eliot. Mr. Harrison found himself 
seated between two formidable figures—no less than Tenny- 
son on hisleft and Herbert Spencer on hisright. He wasnot, 
I believe, acquainted with either of them—certainly not 
with Tennyson; though Tennyson evidently knew who he 
was, and it was from Tennyson that the first conversational 
advances came, somewhat in this fashion: Mr. Harrison 
had been for some moments aware that Tennyson was 
observing him with no friendly eye. He, however, affected 
not to notice it; but this was not to avail him, for presently 
the deep voice growled out, “I suppose you know who 
Iam?” 


\ ANY given period of transition there 


Breakfast-Table Hostilities 


N WHICH Mr. Harrison mildly avowed his ignorance; 

in itself—need one say?—an unforgivable offense. 
After a thunderous pause his gracious neighbor returned 
to the charge with: 

“T’m Mr. Tennyson, and if I thought as you do, I’d go 
and hang myself!”’ 

Such was Tennyson’s idea of breakfast-table amenities. 

I don’t know what answer Mr. Harrison made, but being 
a first-class fighting man, it was probably spirited. 

So much for his neighbor on the left; but soon he was to 
become involved even more deeply with his neighbor on 
the right. Having started some philosophic subject with 
Herbert Spencer, he from time to time quite deferentially 
ventured to express opinions that were his own but not the 
philosopher’s, innocently unobservant of the rising storm— 
which suddenly broke by Spencer clapping on his ear clips 
and behaving as though on the verge of an epileptic fit. 
Whereupon the host, Lewes, and another friend who knew 
Spencer’s peculiarities rushed to his side, and each taking 
an arm, raised him bodily from the chair and hurried him 
from the room. When they came back Lewes turned 
vehemently on poor Harrison. 
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Novels of the 96. 
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‘“My dear Harrison,’”’ he 
said, ‘I thought you knew 
better than contradict 
Spencer. You might have 
killed him!” 

Another story of Spen- 
cer is of a more peaceful, 
even domestic, nature. It 
take’ us back to the time 
of the Boer War, and in- 
troduces, too, one of the 
most individual and ro- 
mantic figures of the pe- 
riod, the poet and anti- 
imperialist, Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt. Both 
Blunt and Spencer, it is 
perhaps hardly necessary to 
say, were pro-Boers, and 
thereforelonely men. Feeling 
the need of someone to talk to 
on the subject, Blunt went down 
to see Spencer at Brighton, where 
he lived in an atmosphere of em- 
balmed mid-Victorianism, quite un- 
tempered, as in the case of Swinburne 
and Watts-Dunton, by Pre-Raphaelitism. 
When Blunt arrived he was ushered into an 
upper room and found the philosopher reclin- 
ing on a horsehair sofa. ‘‘You will excuse my not rising, caused by his publication of Tess of the D'U 
Mr. Blunt,” he said, placing his hand on his side with an 1891 and Jude the Obscure in 1895 being ha 
explanatory gesture, ‘‘my heart ——”’ today. But Ibsen was perhaps the figure of 

The two brother pro-Boers then fell to, denouncing the portent. Sir Edmund Gosse had begun transl 
British Government and all its works, and so thorough and_ far back as 1872, Mr. William Archer quick! 
passionate was their agreement that Spencer’s customary him; and the production of Ghosts and Hedda 
agitation overcame him, though this time it came from the A Doll’s House were the thrilling, even terrif 
opposite to the usual cause. To agree with Spencer evi- ical events of the time. 
dently had its dangers also. But on this occasion no ear I had the good fortune to see and speak with 
clips were in requisition. Quite otherwise. on a visit to Norway, at which time I also | 
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3jqason at his country home. I will tell of my 
3j(1son first. I had gone to Norway with a 

zlish journalists, and in Christiania had 
_fndship with one of the younger writers of 
(rosencrantz Johnson, who belonged to a 
12 yemselves the Bohémes, whose darling de- 
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a ightly raised dais, with my 
dj\e, their guests, to right and 
hi. One expected an aged 
a ear at any moment. Below us sat Bjérnson’s 
_orghot, named after his greatest poem, a 
aade out of gold and the blue sky, with whom, 
ni though we were, Johnson and I at once fell 
r| love. The tall brothers of the old ballads 
king, and other members of the household 
tle. The breakfast, too, belonged to saga—no 
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41 Was promptly done with a noble heartiness. 
tion had inquired about my wife, why was she 
, and so forth, 
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“But you have her photograph in your pocket,” added 
the poet. “Out with it!” 

So, the photograph being produced, Bjérnson held it up 
to the company, and once more bade them drink sk6ll to 
the absent English lady. 

It was a gloriously different world from London, a dream 
out of a book of Norse fairy tales, romantically unreal, yet 
how invigoratingly human, with what a gusto in living! 

We spent several days with the great Norseman, and I 
had many talks with him, pacing to and fro in his library, 
his hand, father-like, on my shoulder. We talked much of 
English literature, in which, of course, he 
was well read, and he inquired if I knew his 
great English friends Mr. Gosse and Mr. 
Archer, a respectful acquaintance with 
whom I was happy to acknowledge. But at 
that time his heart was more occupied with 
the politics of his country, as he was en- 
gaged just then in his great patriotic strug- 
gle to separate Norway from Sweden, in 
which, of course, he eventually succeeded. 

As everyone knows, he was a great ora- 
tor, with a voice that carried across huge 
crowds in the open air. I never heard him 
under such conditions, but I shall never 
forget his radiant, impassioned eloquence, 
as I walked to and fro by his side in that 
Aulestad study. Once—as with Meredith, 
though not so disastrously—I came near to 
putting my foot in it. It was a terrible 


Henrik Ibsen 


thing to do, but he generously forgave me, for I was a 
stranger, and naturally didn’t know better. Imentioned the 
name of Ibsen. Then indeed he looked like an old lion. He 
stopped short, fire in his eyes and nostrils, and shaking 
his great white mane, he thundered out, “Ibsen!” A pause, 
and then again, with withering contempt, “Ibsen is not a 
man; he is only a pen!” 

I knew nothing then of the bitter rivalry between the 
two great men, nor, I suppose, had Bjornson at that time 
any inkling of the ironic stroke fate was soon to deal him, 
for who should that beautiful Bergliot of his come after- 
ward to marry but Ibsen’s son, Sigurd Ibsen! The mar- 
riage was probably no more to the taste of one father than 
the other, and I have heard since that when, the young 
people sticking to their guns, the ceremony became in- 
evitable, infinite management of the reluctant fathers was 
necessary to prevent an explosion. Both were present at 


the church, but in ordering the arrangements the danger- 
ous question rose—which was to precede the other in the 
bridal procession? At last some diplomatist struck on a 
happy compromise, and the two fiery Norsemen walked 
side by side, if not arm in arm. 

When the time came to say good-by, it was this golden 
bride of Sigurd who was to drive us in a sort of wagonette 
to the lake ferry. Several of us were going, but there was 
room for only one of us by the beautiful Bergliot’s side on 
the box. Naturally, there was a fierce rivalry for the 
coveted seat, and it makes me happy to this day to remem- 
ber that it was I that she chose. We couldn’t speak a word 
to each other, but there are situations that are happy 
enough without words. So, once more in the early morn- 
ing, Bjérnson again with arms outstretched in valedictory 
blessing, “flags flying in town and harbor,’’ we went off 
laughing into the sunlight. Again I had seen Shelley plain, 
and I have few memories that I cherish more than those 
days at Aulestad, with its great-hearted host and hostess, 
not to speak of their fairy-tale daughter, by whose side I 
drove off that light-hearted morning, while I hugged close 
under my arm a copy of The Heritage of the Kurts which 
Bjornson had given me for remembrance. 


Glimpses of Henrik Ibsen 


ACK in Christiania, my friend with the name from 

Hamlet announced that on the morrow we must see 
Ibsen—not, indeed, en famille, for he knew him but slightly, 
but as all Christiania could see him every day if so minded, 
as he lunched in regal taciturnity at the 
Grand Café, with clockwork precision at 
one. It would be little more than the cat 
looking at the king, he explained, for Ibsen 
was not Bjornson, and his heart was any- 
where but on his sleeve. We were there 
in good time, for, said my friend, ‘You 
must not miss his entrance.” 

The large café was crowded, but we 
founda good table on the aisle, not far from 
the door. We had not long to wait, for 
punctually on the stroke of one, there, en- 
tering the doorway, was the dour and 
bristling presence known to all the world in 
caricature—caricatures which were no ex- 
aggeration, but, as in the case of Swin- 
burne, just the man himself. The great ruff 
of white whisker, ferociously standing out 
all round his sallow bilious face as if dan- 
gerously charged with electricity, the im- 
maculate silk hat, the white tie, the frock- 
coated martinet’s figure, dressed from top 
to toe in old-fashioned black broadcloth, 
at once funereal and professional, the trou- 
sers concertinaed, apparently with dandi- 
acal design, at the ankles, over his highly 
polished boots, the carefully folded um- 
brella—all was there apparitionally visible 
before me; a forbidding, disgruntled, tight- 
lipped presence, starchily dignified, straight 
as aramrod; there he was, with a touch, as 
I hinted, of grim dandyism about him, but 
with no touch of human kindness about his 
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III 


ACQUELINE was possessed by joy at the pros- 
JI pect of spending three hours of this cloudless 
afternoon with Dormier at a contest, of which 
she was, indeed, utterly ignorant, but the excite- 
ment of which was somehow in the air. Some joy, too, rose 
from her belief that her stepmother was irritated at Dor- 
mier’s absence from the picture exhibition. She was so 
much absorbed in her own happiness that she did not no- 
tice a small but significant incident as the three of them— 
Dormier and she and Miss Salisbury—got into the car. 
One of the McMannis cars was always at the disposal of 
the duke. There was a momentary dispute as to whether 
Miss Salisbury or the duke should sit on the little seat. 
The duke sat there. But hitherto, when there was a ques- 
tion of this kind, it was Jacqueline who had taken the 
strapontin. The present arrangement brought Dormier 
opposite to Jacqueline. Every time her eyes, looking over 
the edge of her high chinchilla collar, met his eyes, she 
beamed upon him. She could not help it. Fortunately, Miss 
Salisbury spent most of her time looking out of the window. 

“Polo Grounds,”’ said the duke to the chauffeur. 

“Which entrance, sir?’’ said the chauffeur, who would 
not recognize the existence of titles. 

“Lower,”’ said the duke, while the two ladies marveled 
at this information. 

“Did you ever know such a day!”’ said Jacqueline. 

“Ah,” said Miss Salisbury patriotically, “these hard dry 
bright American days!”’ 

“Heavy dew, though—at night;”’ said Dormier. ‘Hec- 
cles tells me the coat I wore last night was quite damp this 
morning.” 

Jacqueline simply couldn’t believe her ears. 

“Damp all over?” she said. 

“No,” replied Dormier, looking so blank that he looked 
almost stupid; “‘no, just one shoulder—the left, I think 
Heccles said.” 

Of course it wasn’t necessary that he should have this 
talent, too, but how divine! And to make it better, Miss 
Salisbury protested: 

“These climatic changes are very unhealthy.” 
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Jacqueline Asked Hoarsety, ‘What are You Doing Here?” 


BY GEORGE 

“Tt had its ups and downs,” answered Jacqueline from 
behind a wall of fur. 

“But how did it end? That’s the important thing.” 

“Ah, how true that is!” said Miss Salisbury. ‘It’s 
always the end that counts.” 

“Tt ended well,” answered Jacqueline; “quite on a peak, 
in fact.” 

“Tt ended rather unnecessarily suddenly, didn’t it?” 
said the duke, glancing casually out of the window. 

“T thought so—afterward,” returned Jacqueline. 

“A lot of good that did.” 

“T’m sure,”’ said Miss Salisbury, “that everyone would 
have waited if they had known Your Grace was coming in.” 

“T shouldn’t have asked that. Indeed, I shouldn’t have 
wanted it,” said the duke very graciously. 

Jacqueline tucked her chin down to hide a smile that 
threatened to develop intoalaugh. Miss Salisbury thought 
he meant to indicate that he had not cared for the guests, 
and she thought that the dear duchess would not quite have 
approved of her son’s speaking so frankly. 

Although they were early, the traffic while they were 
still in the park was unusually thick, and by the time they 
had reached Seventh Avenue—or, as the duke called it, 
“the” Seventh Avenue—they were in packed lines of 
moving cars—taxis full of seedy-looking elderly men, taxis 
full of well-dressed young clerks, great touring cars skill- 
fully driven and completely filled with beautifully attired 


negroes, little French cars with two men on the box, and marked out the white lines—an artist at. “ 


trucks and delivery wagons pressed into family service for 
this historic day. As they turned in under the Elevated 
tracks, men with megaphones rushed out upon them, 
offering them parking space, though the offering sounded 


fiercer and more authoritative than the commands of bury was saying “How strange! Quite 
cricket,” as if the difference measured a 


dozens of policemen directing the traffic, some of them so 
great that they had velvet collars on their uniforms. 
As they got out, gray-coated officials herded them into 
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the field. 


“Good!” she thought. “It must be 


tennis.” 


She was confused to find by the time t 
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“T don’t find them so,” replied the duke, and added, . the emptiest aisles and hopeful little boys appealed to be familiar nautical hitch to his armor, bent 0 


“How did you enjoy your evening, Miss McMannis?” 
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,aconfusion of mind was increased by a wrong 
12 made at the beginning—that a New York 
idi2 in favor of the New York team. There was 
Jyhen the first of the visitors to go to the bat 
oli like a single, but a very young man on the 
diely in front of Dormier’s box leaped into 
eight it. This, too, was applauded, even by the 
e 10 had applauded the hit. Dormier observed 
»| clever young lad. But the stands went wild 
sim when the great pitcher of the visiting 
4 the bat and drove a ball toward the left 
{see it rebound from the wall and drop into 
sfre Giants’ left fielder. 

the Giants scored in the third inning Jacque- 
ai2d enough of the game to follow it, with a 
¢)sistance from the duke and the score board. 
: e game itself, she enjoyed the running com- 
‘owd. She was fortunate in having a local 
‘tying voice, sitting not far behind her. 

site fire, Frankie?” he kept calling over and 
{the stalwart second baseman of the home 
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Eng chilly, several of the players showed red 
yj below their normal uniforms. And when in 
le splendid pitching of Bentley began to 
owdy went forward to speak a word to him, 
pirit called out, “That’s right, you two boys 
jore of each other.”” The duke took this op- 
alling her that both men had been in France 
ne of them in a battle he himself had been in. 
ta.ed of it in Washington. 
ja proud moment for everyone in the box, 
he coaches, once as great a player as any of 
to Dormier in passing and said, “I see you 
duke.” It spread almost instantly through 
t the slim young man in the box behind third 
i}: of Dormier; but no one had time to take 
r, in dukes when such a game was playing, 
lys it was just before that moment in the fifth 
3entley made a home run—a home run that 


Steporter Was in the Box, Asking the Duke What He Thought About Baseball, and the Duke Answered, 


missed being a foul by inches, and everyone stood up and 
yelled and seemed to go quite mad. 

When they sat down again a reporter was in the box, 
asking the duke what he thought about baseball, and the 
duke answered, “ My dear fellow, doleave me in peace. I’m 
keen about it. If I were an American, I should be a fan.” 

The reporter, having an honest heart but an inaccurate 
ear, reported that the duke had said, “Tf I ‘was’ an Amer- 
ican, I ‘would’ be a fan.” 

In the eighth inning Jacqueline saw another home run— 
more and wilder enthusiasm. This time she whispered to 
Dormier, ‘But why do they call him Goose? He seems to 
be such a wonderful player—almost the best.” 

The duke told her the player’s name. She saw a pro- 
cession of pitchers put in on both sides and presently the 
game was over. 

It was great fun to stream with the crowd across the 
field where late the great game had taken place, under the 
clubhouse and out to where the car was parked. 

Driving home, Miss Salisbury said sadly, “Tt’s not 
really like cricket.” And then she added her final condem- 
nation: ‘It would never do at home.” 

“Prolly not,” said the duke. 

Jacqueline was still all excitement. It seemed to her the 
most wonderful and skillful and exciting contest she had 
ever imagined—nothing could be better. 

“Ah,” said Dormier, ‘you must try cricket when you 
come to England.” 

“Tf I ever do,” she answered, and immediately colored 
deeply and hoped that he did not suspect the thought that 
flashed through her mind. 

At the hall door they were greeted by the intelligence 
that Mrs. MeMannis was having tea in the drawing-room, 
but it was news intended for Dormier alone. Jacqueline 
was never expected at tea unless especially invited; and, as 
a matter of fact, did not ordinarily desire to be invited, for 
tea was a beverage for which she had no inclination. Dor- 
mier urged her to come with him, but she shook her head. 

“You have your tea upstairs?’’ he asked. 

“T don’t have it at all.” 


“You don’t have your tea?’’ The duke was open to new 
ideas, but the thought of a young and beautiful girl going 
without her tea “ Ah, come with me,” he said. “T’ll 
protect you.” 

Jacqueline’s throat grew longer at the word. 

“T don’t need to be protected,” she returned quickly. 
“I’m not afraid.” She hesitated. It is difficult sometimes 
at eighteen to explain the policies that underlie your con- 
duct. “She has her rights. The drawing-room in my 
father’s house is hers. I won’t invade her territory and 
I want her not to invade mine.” 

“You don’t like your stepmother?” 

“T hate her,” Jacqueline answered in a violent whisper. 

The next moment she regretted her candor—she had 
probably shocked and alienated him, though it was difficult 
to tell what he was thinking behind that long pale mask of 
his. English girls—English girls, at least, as represented 
by Miss Salisbury—never would permit themselves to hate 
their stepmothers. 

The spot was not adapted to confidences. They were 
standing by the hall door, with the servant laying Dor- 
mier’s hat and coat in a convenient position, and Miss 
Salisbury, unwrapping the striped muffler from her neck 
because of the heat of these American houses, waiting on 
the lowest step of the stair. 

It seemed hopeless to explain, so Jacqueline just said 
recklessly, ‘‘Well, I do anyhow,” and turned away and 
went upstairs; and then, as usual, wished that she had not 
been quite so hasty. 

The grown-up people were going out to dinner, and so 
Jacqueline had the whole uninterrupted evening to worry 
about what Dormier thought of her, and then about what 
she really was—just a bitter disagreeable girl; that prob- 
ably explained why she was so much alone and so un- 
loved; she apparently was the sort of person that repelled 
affection. Dormier had undoubtedly begun by being at- 
tracted to her because she was young and, as Mr. Winters 
had said, nice looking; but now he had had a glimpse of 
this ugly side of her nature She must be prepared to 

‘Continued on Page 152) 
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R.MARTIN FOGG, 
M almost inconspicu- 

ous, notwithstand- 
ing his tie, in such a 
maelstrom of variegated 
humanity, sat before a 
small marble table outside 
the Cafédela Paix. He had 
a drink of some sort by his 
side and a packet of ciga- 
rettes upon the table. His 
immediate object, however, 
was not refreshment. 

Mr. Fogg was seated in 
that precise spot because 
he had once been told that 
no person could remain in 
Paris for longer than three 
days without passing at 
least once that particular 
corner of the Boulevard des 
Italiens. 

Martin Fogg was testing 
the truth of this statement 
and growing irritable under 
the strain. He was a 
stranger in Paris, ignorant 
of its language and only 
mildly tolerant of its insti- 
tutions. Even its types, 
presented to him here in 
somewhat flamboyant fash- 
ion, failed to interest him. 
He was tired of the 
midinettes with their band- 
boxes, the gamins of the 
streets, the ceaseless flow of 
sight-seers, the exaggerated 
charms of itinerant femi- 
ninity,and,the solemn-faced 
artist with long black hair, 
Spanish hat and cloak and 
a portfolio of drawings un- 
der his arm, on his way to 
try his luck among the nou- 
veaux riches of the other 
hemisphere at the Grand 
Hotel. 

Yet in a single moment 
all his discontent and irri- 
tation vanished. If he could 
have met the didactic orig- 
inator of that sweeping 
statement he would have 
grasped him by the hand 
and applauded his knowl- 
edge of the world, for sud- 
denly and when he was least expecting it the man of whom 
he was in search came sauntering along the pavement. 

The rest was easy; merely a reversion to the tricks and 
skill of his younger days, when he had first passed from the 
ranks of the metropolitan police to the lower division of the 
detective force. He had already paid his bill, and scarcely 
anyone noticed him leave his seat and join the throng. His 
task was at no time difficult, for the man whom he followed 
made use of no subterfuges and, beyond the fact that he 
occasionally loitered outside a shop window, pursued a 
straight and unembarrassing course. Within a quarter of 
an hour of his passing the Café de la Paix he had entered 
the portals of a very famous hotel in the neighborhood of 
the Place Vend6éme, and his pursuer, who had eyen watched 
him take a key from the concierge, had accomplished the 
first raison d’étre of his visit to Paris. 

With a sigh of satisfaction, Martin Fogg crossed the 
Square, made his way to the inquiry counter of another 
scarcely less famous hotel and sent his name up to Mr. 
Gilbert Channay. In a few minutes he was ushered into a 
somewhat ornate but comfortable salon; attractive enough 
in its way, but a little too blue, a little too white and with 
a little too much gilt around the panels and cornices. Gil- 
bert Channay, who had already commenced to make his 
evening toilet, came out from his bathroom in a dressing 
robe and greeted his visitor with some surprise. 

“What the devil are you doing here, Fogg?”’ he de- 
manded. “Sit down, won’t you? Have a drink?” 

“Thank you, no,” was the firm reply. ‘I’ve been 
obliged to overdose myself with apéritifs already. I’ve 
been sitting outside the Café de la Paix for three hours.’ 


BY ARTHUR WILLIAM 


““How Could One Live Here Comfortably Amidst the Ghosts of Other People’s Grandeur?’’ She Demanded 


“What on earth for?”’ Gilbert Channay asked, his eyes 
fixed in fascinated fashion upon his visitor’s tie. ‘‘Have 
you been studying the modes in French neck gear?” 

“The night I arrived,’’ Martin Fogg confided, ‘‘in the 
American bar of the Grand Hotel, I heard a man say that 
once in three days every visitor to Paris passed in front of 
the Café de la Paix. I sat there to test the truth of the 
statement.” 

“Successfully?’’ Channay inquired. “I’ve passed there 
myself twice this afternoon.” 

“T saw you. I also saw the person of whom I was in 
search.” 

“And who might that have been?” 

“Where are you dining tonight?” Martin Fogg inquired, 
with apparent irrelevance. 

His companion’s eyebrows were slightly uplifted. He 
answered after a moment’s hesitation. 

“With a lady whom I met on the night of my arrival 
here.” 

“The Marquise de Valborde?”’ 


“Have you been spying on me?’”’ Channay demanded.’ 


“T have taken some account of your doings,’’ Martin 
Fogg admitted slowly. “Just as well, perhaps. I offer no 
apology. You must remember that we are still partners.’ 

“T do not for a moment deny it,’’ Gilbert Channay as- 
sured him. “TI hope that I shall never forget my indebted- 
ness to you. At the same time I cannot see that there is 
any enterprise on foot at present which calls for our 
coéperation.” 

“Do you know who the marquise is?” Martin Fogg 
asked bluntly. 
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Her voice had become a caress, the touch of her fingers 
a clasp of his hand, and with the realization of her un- 
spoken flattery he seemed to feel himself growing colder. 
He answered her lightly, however. There was even a 
smile upon his lips. 

“Perhaps I had better see your brother,” he suggested. 

“Now?” she asked, with a faint yet petulant frown. 

“Tt is perhaps one of those things which are better fin- 
ished with,” he replied. 

“Afterward,” she begged, ‘‘you will not hurry away. 
We can be friends, can we not—you and I and Nicholas? 
He has suffered so much. He thought so much of you.” 

“T am a very selfish person,” he sighed as he antici- 
pated her movement toward the bell. ‘I had rather 
fancied that I was the one who had suffered most.” 

“Tf I had known you in those days,’ she told him 
softly, “I think I should have been more miserable than 
anyone.” 


Nicholas Euphratos was unchanged. His likeness to his 
sister, as he entered the room and came somewhat hesitat- 
ingly forward, was sufficiently marked. He was still won- 
derfully good-looking in rather an Oriental fashion, dressed 
with an almost overscrupulous regard to the niceties and 
details of his toilet, smooth of speech, feline of movement. 

“My dear Channay,” he exclaimed, “‘I hope that you 
are going to shake hands.” 

“‘ Shall we leave that for the moment?”’ was the colorless 
reply. ‘‘Your sister said that you would like to see me.” 

The young man threw himself into an easy-chair. 

““T have come back from Buenos Aires for that reason,” 
he announced. ‘I see that Nyasas are higher than ever. 
What a stroke of genius your purchase was!” 

“Tnstinct,’’ Channay commented. ‘I was always very 
convinced about them, you know. You remember the day, 
perhaps, when we decided that I should sign those Siamese 
Corporation balance sheets so as to be in a position to 
apply for the full number.” 

The young man moved uncomfortably in his chair. 

“‘T remember everything,” he admitted. “I am not go- 
ing to try any bluff. It is a hard thing to say before my 
sister, but I willingly acknowledge, Channay, that I be- 
haved like a blackguard. It was really Isham’s scheme, but 
we were all equally to blame.” 

“Your sister understands the transaction?” Gilbert 
Channay asked quietly. 


“I Remember Everything,’’ He Admitted. 
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“More or less,”’ the young man answered. 

“Still, lest there should be any mistake, let me explain 
this to you, marquise,”” Channay continued: ‘‘For the sake 
of dividing the whole of the Nyasa profits among them- 
selves and getting rid of me, my business associates com- 
mitted what I should term moral perjury, as a result of 
which I spent three years in prison. But,” he went on, with 
a faint smile, ‘there is always a humorous side to every 
tragedy. The humor was that the Nyasa properties had 
been bought in my name—I being the only one able to 
raise the thirty or forty thousand pounds necessary at that 
moment—and the shares had never been transferred. The 
consequence was that when they came to divide the booty 
there was none. The Nyasa shares belonged, not, as every- 
one thought they would, to the members of the syndicate, 
but to me. They still belong to me.” 

“Every member of the syndicate,’ Nicholas Euphratos 
said hoarsely, “was entitled to a proportion of the shares 
by paying the par price. So far, not one of us has received 
an allotment.” 

Gilbert Channay leaned toward the bell and made a low 
bow to his hostess. 

“And not one of you ever will,’ he declared as he took 
his swift and unexpected departure. 


With the coming of Gilbert Channay there passed from 
Catherine’s somewhat depressed consciousness the Paris of 
the great tourists’ hotel, the horde of uniformed guides, the 
shops which advertised their English-speaking assistants, 
the Paris of chars-a-bancs and sight-seers and superficiali- 
ties. She found herself seeing the city with entirely differ- 
ent eyes. She penetrated into restaurant and cafés, many 
of them not in the least gorgeous or extravagant, where 
atmosphere reigned supreme and roast beef Anglais was not 
upon the menu. She saw something of French art and 
architecture from an individual point of view. She was 
even inducted into the mysteries of the Rue de la Paix and 
of the inner circle beyond, where shops become temples of 
art and none but true disciples are welcome. 

The change was gradual enough, and culminated in the 
removal of her father and herself from the great hotel in 
the boulevard to a smaller one near the Champs Elysees. 
Here, one evening, Gilbert Channay had a sudden reve- 
lation. He had called to take them out to dine and was 
drinking an apéritif with the former in their small sitting 
room. In the midst of their conversation an inner door 

(Continued on Page 110) 


“1 am Not Going to Try Any Bluff”’ 
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Defeatism in Business 


OMEWHERE in every business organization there 
S should be a gloomy Scotchman who always fears the 
worst and is always taking steps to prevent its happen- 
ing. Such a business rarely fails. But a business that 
carries too many gloomy Scotchmen on its pay roll rarely 
succeeds. 

Business thrives on hope, on optimism, on the will to 
succeed—on the belief of its head, permeating on down 
through to the rank and file of the organization, that theirs 
is the best possible business, and that if their house is not 
the strongest in it they are going to make it so or know the 
reason why. A man who does not really believe in the 
house, who disparages its goods, even in talk among his 
fellows, is like a sliver in the thumb, and the sooner he is 
drawn out the better for the business. 

This halfway, half-sold, doubting Percy is the exact 
equivalent of the propagandist who did so much at one 
time during the war to destroy the morale of the Allies. 
The Allied armies were invincible; they were bound to win 
if they only believed. Their greatest liabilities were the 
doubters in their own ranks, and not their open enemies 
and secret spies. They could fight the first and hang the 
second. But the man in the Allied trenches who viewed 
with alarm, and finally with despair, who was afraid the 
Germans could never be whipped, was the danger spot. 

What is true of a business is true of a country. If ina 
period when every sign points to prosperity; when the 
needs of the world and its purchasing power are at their 
peak—for despite the waste of war the actual wealth of the 
world is greater today than ever before in its history—if 
then the men in the business trenches and their generals 
begin to doubt and to wonder if an advance is in order, we 
shall have business digging in or withdrawing to its second 
line of defense. Actually the conditions are favorable and 
the time is ripe for a great business offensive. Only defeat- 
ists can stop it. 


Handsome Is as Handsome Does 


1b AN eccentric foreigner, passing through a succession 
of strange American towns, desired to inspect the least 
lovely spot in every neighborhood with as little delay as 


possible, he might save a deal of time by demanding at 
once that he be driven to the nearest gas plant. 

Occasionally, but not often, this seeker for the unsightly 
would be jolted out of his cynicism by beholding a smartly 
kept-up property with good-looking buildings, a well- 
groomed stretch of lawn adorned by flowering shrubs and 
a gas holder whose harsh red lines were broken by the green 
masses of cleverly planted trees. 

Unsightly gas works have always been taken so much as 
a matter of course that it is pleasant to hope they may be 
on the eve of a general sprucing up. Mr. John F. Weedon, 
writing in the American Gas Association Monthly, directs 
attention to the need for just such a movement. 

“Beauty,” he says, “‘has been recognized by the United 
States Supreme Court as something of definite value, and 
that value is probably very much greater than most people 
imagine. There is now no reason why a gas-company prop- 
erty cannot acquire much additional value by the simple 
means of being made pleasing in appearance to the passer-by. 
The cost of doing so is an investment and not an expense.” 

With such an expert opinion for a text, this may be a 
favorable time for committees from civic clubs and im- 
provement associations to call upon local utility officials 
and take the matter up with them in a friendly spirit. 

The refinancing of public utilities through sales of stock 
to customers has worked out so well in recent years that it 
looks as if it will become a practice of steadily increasing 
importance. The success of such flotations depends partly 
upon the security and return offered, partly upon the good- 
will of the territory served. It is to be doubted if there is 
any means whereby goodwill can be obtained more 
cheaply than by making utility properties as attractive as 
circumstances permit. 

It would be quite unfair to single out the gas company as 
the sole objective in a local clean-up campaign. Rare, in- 
deed, is the American town that cannot count a number of 
manufacturing plants with down-at-heel premises and 
buildings that are needlessly ugly. Beauty is not always 
attainable, but neatness usually is; and plant managers 
should not forget that well-kept premises are a much better 
fire risk than those which are cluttered with broken crates 
and boxes and inflammable litter of every description. 

Some of the great oil companies set an admirable exam- 
ple in this respect and maintain stations which are so strik- 
ingly neat that they resemble the grounds of a Quaker 
meetinghouse. The Bell Telephone system has long been 
noted for the pleasing and appropriate character of its 
exchange buildings; and other concerns which do a nation- 
wide business’ have seen the wisdom of exercising a like 
consideration for the people of local communities. 

In the long run no corporation policy yields richer re- 
turns than a decent regard for public opinion. Good will 
breeds good will; and well-kept plants are a form of adver- 
tising that never falls on barren ground. 


Postponing the Inevitable 


NLY a little time ago the currencies of Germany, 

Poland, Austria, Hungary and Russia were the ob- 
jects of the financial concern of the world. Today the 
currencies of these countries are stable, due in part to re- 
valuations, in part to cessation of issue of paper money and 
the grounding of the note issue on real values. 

In contrast to this, the currencies of France and Italy 
are again on the down grade; especially is this true of 
France. Not many months ago these two countries partici- 
pated in loans to some of the countries named above, de- 
signed to aid in stabilization of the currencies. Now while 
these beneficiaries enjoy stabilized currencies, depreciation 
of the franc and the lira threatens France and Italy: 

In France the situation is as difficult as it is complex. 
There seems to be a flight of capital from France, due to 
Frenchmen sending out their resources. There may be an- 
other foreign attack on the frane under way, like that of a 
year ago, something difficult to prove at the time. Large 
amounts of short-term national obligations will fall due in a 
short time. The budget exhibits an improved condition, 
but there is trouble in the field of taxation, the result of 
new legislation. The new law makes it incumbent on hold- 
ers of bearer bonds to make declaration of ownership for 


purposes of taxation before the coupons ‘m;| 
Designed to uncover hidden securities, the ne 
the opposite effect; it has led to enormous 
ment. Asecondary effect of this flank attack | 
of the French investor has been to make him 
additional national bonds. Back of it all s 
ows of the failure of commercial treaty neg, 
Germany and debt-funding negotiations wij) 
States. ' 
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used to protect the currency. She has been, ¢ 
tion to raise loans for this purpose. But sh 
rency policy. At the basis of the currency 1 
countries named above was devaluation o 
currency. France and Italy have not been y 
definite devaluation and revaluation. The fr 
hold to five cents because it is still supposed t 
get back to twenty cents. France could peg 
franc to a reasonable new value—say, five cen 
were put into practice. It would be a wren 
cially proud people, but it will have to comes) 
and the longer deferred the harder. It is of 
France and Italy cannot stabilize their cu 
they have refunded their debts. It is equ 
they cannot refund their debts until they | 
their currencies. It is suggested that Dawe 
shall undertake to appraise the debt-paying: 
France and Italy. The first act of such com) 
be to devalue their units of currency and ma: 
vertible into real values. 
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The Bootlegging Dioge 


N AMUSING development in the bootleg 
A is the frantic search by the owners of r) 
for honest men to captain their ships. Afte 
law and debauching some of those who » be 
enforce it, they find that there is neither saf 
for them unless they can hire men of ch ‘a 
honesty to handle their affairs on the high 

They are offering big pay to men y 


in their dealings with others. They are 
and the deep sea, with the deyil crowding 
because having hired their honest master 
purpose, they must constantly be tormentec 
of his honesty. No one is stronger for hone 
and more insistently demands the protecti 
when he needs it than the lawbreaker. 


American Money for Arn 


HE progressively increasing volume 

ment of American capital has nai 
cumulative attention on the part of all d 
It is not possible to determine specifical 
made abroad of American capital sent ou 
five years. Gradually, however, it has be 
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American loans are being employed. Thes 
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and foreign bond issues; new issues of go er 
ties, of one type or another, for internal 
zation of foreign exchange; the indirect 
tions of Continental countries to Great 
effect, being returned to the United Sta 
British debt payments; the financing of im| 
United States and from other countries; 
manufacturing enterprises; the financing of 
ments. The utilization of funds from the U 
these directions—with the exception of the 
general terms, be regarded as contributing 
justment and economic stabilization of the 
trading relations of the world, in which the 
holds a large positive interest. 

“It is to be questioned whether any 
side can prevent a European country fro 
funds in the maintenance of military ar 
as state budgets are subject to political ma 
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LOLS « 


Upon this particular Sunday of the opening season, 
Captain Gee, chief of police of this superb public domain, 
tall, spare, grizzled, with a plainsman’s clean, straight gaze, 
had planned for 100,000 visitors. A hundred thousand 
guests—that requires careful planning on the part of the 
government host. But his records had taught him what to 
expect, and those records showed that in the previous year 
of similar date more than 118,000 visitors had registered in 
the course of a day, five-sixths of them in automobiles. So 
there were great parking places to be arranged and extra 
squads of motorcycle police detailed to patrol the entrances 
to prevent speeding, stealing, destroying the wild life, or 
parking or camping on the public highways. For the chief 
knew by sober experience that among his visiting throng 
he could count upon a certain percentage of undesirables 
or, as he bluntly described them to me, hell-raisers, week- 
end wild men, bad eggs and cheap jazz sports from the city 
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-By Elizabeth Frazer 


who, once out of sound of the Elevated’s roar, dropped all 
sense of fair play and moral responsibility and seemed to 
think they could get away with murder. 

“They’re like the little city girl,’ he remarked with grim 
humor, “‘who, on the eve of her summer vacation, wound 
up her prayers with, ‘Good-by, God. I’m going to the 
country now.’ Those fellows figure that, once outside of 
their own precinct, any kind of rough stuff goes. And with 
lads of that caliber you can’t turn the other cheek. Pacifist 
stuff won’t go down. Force, superior force, visible to the 
naked eye—that’s the only master they own. So you'll 
mark our police carry their .45 revolvers handy, holsters 
at the hip. Got to do it for the tough bunch of wild hurrah 
boys!” 

In addition to the motorcycle police, who maintain a 
vigilant but altogether friendly eye upon the holiday 
crowds, there are the forest rangers, whose business it is to 
protect the wild game, for this park is a 
great natural refuge in which no hunting or 
shooting is allowed. Here, in remote leafy 
coverts, deer with magnificent spreading 
antlers can, with luck, be spied; wild duck 

and geese flourish unmo- 
lested on the lakes; the 
streams are plentifully 
stocked with trout; on 
the ponds crafty beaver 
construct their dams like 
good government 
(Continued on Page 193) 
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Making 
Allowances 


F SHOES were 
| sold on the 

same basis as 
automobiles: 

SHOE SALES- 
MAN: Good morn- 
ing, sir. Can I be 
of any service to 
you? 

THE PROSPECT: 
Yes, sir, you can. 
I'd like to look at 
your sport shoes; 
something like 
those tan ones you 
have in the win- 
dow for twelve 
dollars. 

THE SALESMAN: 
Very well; will 
you just step over 
this way? Now 
then, if you’ll put 
your foot up here 
T’ll take that shoe 
off and we can get 
the correct size. 
Did you find this 
pair you are wear- 
ing all right for 
size? I see. Well, 
I can give you 
the same thing— 
that is, the same last except it will be in the new color 
with the sponge sole. Just a minute. 

THE PROSPECT: Yes, that feels very nice. I’ll take that 
pair, providing the allowance on my old ones is O. K. Take 
that other old shoe off and look ’em over. Believe me, man, 
if you’ve ever seen a pair of used shoes that shows less 
mileage than those babies, then I miss my guess. Not a 
squeak in ’em anywhere; fact is they’re just about broken 
in. Take a look inside of them. Clean as a whistle, ain’t 
they? You’d hardly know that anyone had ever been in 
“em. Besides, they’ve been washed and polished regularly, 
and you know how that preserves that kind of stuff. Any- 
body can see they’ve been given real care. Go ahead, try 
“em out yourself. Run around the block in ’em and step 
on ’em for a square or two. If you don’t come back and 
say they’re the easiest things you ever covered ground 
in, then I’m no judge. And before you get through, make 
a note of the condition of the tops, and don’t forget that 
the rubber on ’em is practically new. 

THE SALESMAN (later): Well, I must say they’re not so 
bad. We can let you have a dollar and a half on this old 
pair. 

THE PROSPECT: That’s a little lower than I expected, 
but I suppose I’ll have to take it. Put in the new ones. 

—C.H. Stanton Massey. 
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Commencement Day 


Anthology 
of Poetsy 


An Intimate Outline of History —The Customers Join in the Merriment at Omar Khayyam’'s Paradise Café 


They Call It —— 


‘§ HAT?” roared the judge. “‘You mean to say 
He killed her at a cabaret, 
Amid the music’s blatant blare, 
Amid the bright lights’ brilliant glare; 
And not a diner, at that time, 
Made effort to prevent the crime?’’ 


“‘ Just that,” the answer came. ‘‘ You see, 
They went out on the floor, and we 
Saw nothing wrong ’bout him nor her; 
We thought that they were dancing, sir.” 
—Henry Sucher. 


Cheerio! 


EN-THIRTY—the very top of the morning. 

Donald W. Doorknob, author of the daily syndicate 
feature, Have a Smile on Me, which millions of people 
swallow every morning with their breakfast food, settled 
down to work with a groan. He had been out to a poker 
party the night before, and his head didn’t feel so good. 
His tongue had never tasted worse. Swallowing a glass of 
ice water and adjusting his dressing gown, he faced his 
typewriter prepared to do battle. Methodically he typed 


DRAWN BY PAUL REILLY DRAWN BY DONALD MC KEE 


The Young Couple From the City Plant Their Vegetable Ga 
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aN 
chuckle—guffaw—laugh!’’ He tooka deep br 
away—laugh a while—win a laugh—WEA] 
At last!’’ Gritting his teeth he typed it: Vj 
Just then his wife came in with the mail. 
“Nothing but one of your own envelopes 
thick. Must be another story back from son 
suggested. 
“Rotten luck!”’ roared Donald, letting it 
tossed it. Then he typed: go 


If you want to look your best, 
Wear alaugh! 

Never mind the coat and vest— 
Wear a laugh! 

Let the others wear a frown; 

If you want to win renown, 

As you're walking up and dow 
Wear a kaugh! 


Savagely he erased “kaugh” and made 
“What a life!’’ he moralized, and took anotl 
ice water. His head had not cleared. “Secon 
go!”’ he ordered. | 

A child’s bleat in the adjoining room halte 
tion. He got up from his chair and went out to 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY 
CAMDEN,N.J.. U.S.A. 


CANS 


with the famous 
Tomato Sauce 


Say Campbell’s Beans to your grocer and ° 


you are sure to obtain the quality and the 
tomato sauce you like best. Cooked and 

12 cents a can 
Pf Roc 


blended in the great Campbell’s kitchens! 
| ky Mountain States and in Canada 


Eat good food always 
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Dan Holding Up the Candle, They Both 
Saw a Bare Stone Chamber, Whitewashed 


qr 


AN woke to find his room filled with sallow-green 
ir) brightness, the reflection of sunshine from trees that 

glittered near his window. The day began hot and 
clear. Nothing had happened; nor while he ate break- 
fast—a forbidding meal, watched in silence by the two 
sleepers, now on foot, but dead and alive—did it seem at all 
probable that anything would ever happen. His night 
thoughts had been rubbish. The long hallway, smelling of 
moldy neglect, appeared in its true nature, gray, shabby, 
common; its back door showed only a green glare, a jungle 
of weeds throughout the compound; its front door the 
same, with a great lizard basking upside down on the 
time-eaten stucco of a pillar; a consumptive white bullock, 
all ribs and shoulder blades, nosing the grubby lawn in the 
sun; and for background across the road another sorrowful 
old house, proud once, now a rookery of veranda, where 
some Eurasian family in their nightgowns, men, women, 
countless children, sprawled and jabbered among loose 
bedding, dishes and poultry. 

“Out at elbow, down at heel,”’ thought Towers. “‘Every- 
thing gone to the last run of pigweed. The same yesterday, 
today and for ever.”’ 

With helmet, stick and pipe, he went out a solitary figure 
of neatness. The road, clean-washed by those torrents 
overnight, lay steaming before him as it dried; the air, 
though heavy with damp, breathed fresher, and above his 
head the trees arched their masses of foliage revived, the 
outer leaves brilliant, the inmost black with shade at the 
heart of which a few last drops hung winking. Brown 
coolies in loin rags; waddling fat merchants diapered by 
voluminous white dhotis; pot-bellied babes dreaming stark 
naked; now and then a holy man, lank-haired, wild-eyed, 

_his body smeared with ashes, his forehead sealed with 
yellow or vermilion, who chanted his doctrine that no one 
heeded; asly, black-bearded lawyer conspiring as he went 
with a rabble of clients and false witnesses; a tailor, very 
modern, who lugged a hand sewing machine upon his 
back—all these and many more familiar shapes met or 
passed languidly, the same restless immemorial flow. 
Dan, among them, grew dejected. 

“Last night you felt a charm working, did you?”’ 
he scoffed. “Here in this town? Yes, you were seeing 
things. Dull, dull, my boy. Ditch water.” 

None the less, though ashamed to give any reason for 
delay, he did not thén approach the jail, but meandered 
from street to street. 

More than an hour he killed in the bazaar, watching 
traffic in curry powder, sandals, ghee, pink earthen jars, 
woven rattan, old silver, gobs of betel and lime, coconut 
sweetmeats glued on plantain leaves, pearly rings and 
bracelets carved from sea shells by artists who, crouching 
at their work, elbowed for more room and bandied 
obscene wit with passing friends: These were not new 
sights, yet Dan loitered. One superstition from the hours 
of darkness remained to haunt him. 


Long Ago, Now Streaked Brown With Damp 


“After all, you did hear a 
voice round midnight. Don’t 
throw away any chance.”’ 

It was not until ten o’clock, 
therefore, that he came saun- 
tering under the high walls of 
the jailkhana, an ugly fortress of 
wrongdoers, and halted in the 
gateway. Noone had followed him. Down the road a blind 
beggar, squatting, whined an appeal to the solitude; up the 
road an infant lazily drove ablack goat. Dan pulled a knob 
at one side of the huge iron door. A bell jangled, echoing 
withinsome cave. Hewaited. At last, with creak and clang, 
an iron panel slid aside and through a barred wicket peeped 
half a red turban, a dark forehead and two black eyes, 
keenly studying him. A voice gave polite greeting, which 
Dan returned. 

‘For the superintendent sahib. A chit from a friend in 
Calcutta.” 

Between the bars he poked an envelope containing Mr. 
Crowninshield’s card. It disappeared and the wicket 
closed with a bang. After so long an interval that Towers 
began to think himself repulsed or forgotten, metal sud- 
denly clicked, something rumbled and thumped, one leaf 
of the iron door swung ajar and a grave, respectable native 
in khaki uniform and breast badge, making salaam at his 
entrance, clashed the door behind him and locked it with 
a key as big as a hatchet. 

“He-Smit Sahib coming,’’ murmured this jailer. 

They stood in a dark vaulted way. At its farther end, 
like a tunnel mouth, shone an arch of sunlight barred with 
iron gates, which two brown men at arms guarded. Some- 
where in the dusk, among elephantine squared pillars and 
buttresses, a door opened and a tall man in white came 
down three or four steps of dungeon stairway. 

“Good morning,” said he. ‘‘Mr. Towers? How do you 
do? Smith is my name.” 

Quiet, deliberate, with good serious face and thoughtful 
blue eyes, the tall man seemed an extraordinary figure, 
being plain as everyday, in this limbo of medieval stone- 
work, bolts, bars and locks, fit for a giant’s castle. The 
mustache under his hawk nose and the close-cut hair at his 
temples were singed with gray. 

“What,” he continued, ‘‘can we do for you?”’ Dan 
suddenly found it hard to explain. ‘‘Our sights? And in 
particular the jute spinning?’’ Smith Sahib gave him a 
glance, hardly more than a flutter of the eyelids. ‘Very 
well; if you will come with me 2 

But the younger man did not follow. One spark of a 
glance had proved too much, and conquered him, saying 
clearer than words, ‘‘ You don’t look at all that kind.” 

It was an unexpected and a bitter pill. Dan gulped it 
down without choice; for not even on his friend’s behalf 
could he lie to this plain Mr. Smith. His folly had run 
against the rock of character. 


By henry 


‘‘Here goes,’’ he 
thought, “‘to disgrace 
myself and break all 
off.”” 

The tall sahib had 
given an order that 
caused a jangle of keys, and now stood waiting, | 
between the two armed men, holding the black: 
in the archway. 

“T can’t do it, sir,” Dan avowed; ‘not undd 
tenses.” 

The other closed his gate and drew near agi 

“What did you say?” | 

Dan felt his cheeks, tough as they were, bur) 

‘A lie,” he answered. ‘Look here, Mr. Sr 
fraud. You saw through me. I’m not an inv¢ 
lanthropist, and don’t care a pice for the jut 
What I truly and honestly am hunting for is | 
mine, one Runa la Fléche. Do you know him! 

The superintendent’s blue eyes hardened, ga! 
cold, thorough search, then relented with a 2 
annoyance changing to humor. 

“The name,” said he dryly, “is not on our b 

“T don’t mean that. It wouldn’t be.” 

“Couldn’t,”” amended Smith. ‘This jail, yé 
not for Europeans.” § 

The retort gave great offense. f 

“Let me tell you,” began Towers, mortified 
“my friend’s no jailbird.” | 

“Tsn’t he? Glad to hear that.”’ His tormer 
lurking smile. ‘They say it’s notoriously he 
same, to prove a negative.”” As Dan was turn! 
wrath he added, ‘‘ Wait a bit. Is the—no more 
now, please—is the person really a friend? Qt 

“Of course.” 

Mr. Smith laughed. | 

“Then Lord help you! Here, my boy 
come this far, step in with me anyhow and sé 
place, won’t you?” 

Both laugh and invitation rang kindly. Whi 
den joke the elder man had been toying wit 
dropped, to give the younger man a pat or P 
back and so most amiably conduct him throug 
gates. (Continued on Page 44) 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

“Anything I may suspect ” he began; then broke 
off with: “‘No; it would be quite irregular for me to say 
more. How did you leave Crowninshield?”’ 

The jail yard, neat, spacious, bare as a cloister, palpi- 
tated in sunlight that beat the eyelids down, stupefying 
the power of sight. Gaunt pukka buildings with little 
height or breadth, but each as long-drawn as a chicken run, 
divided the place into courts and corridors, where now a 
block of empty cells, whitewashed alcoves, yawned behind 
their bars, now factory windows poured forth a hum and 
clatter of looms, or again through barrack doorways 
appeared glimpse after glimpse of brown workmen, tinkers, 
tailors, carpenters who squatted among clean shavings and 
gloomy dyers who paddled round ill-smelling vats. The 
prison drowsed in heat; a monasterial calm brooded over 
all; to one who had come here through street and bazaar 
the very ground underfoot, hard-beaten, swept like a 
hospital floor, unstained by the bloody splashes of free 
men chewing betel, had an amazingly foreign tidiness; and 
the prisoners themselves looked not only better ordered 
than their brethren outside but plumper, healthier, easier 
in mind. 

Dan ventured to say as much. 

“True,” replied Smith. ‘Plenty of food, free doctoring 
and never a care. For the worst of bad men, we’re a happy 
family rather. And now let me show you our heaviest pun- 
ishment, a whipping. Rarely needed, on the whole, but I 
happen to have a flogging set for quarter past ten—one of a 
pair of jute spinners.”’ 

He led the way round a corner, chatting as he went. 

“Hard cases, both. Last week one tried to kill the other. 
A beastly brutal assault. As for penalties here, we can 
order solitary confinement, it’s true; the code allows a 
maximum of one month, to be served not more than seven 
days at a time. Personally, I doubt the good of it. Often 
your man will only curl up sweet as a hedgehog and go to 
sleep grinning. No nerves, no spine, no morals, nothing— 
so. . . Here we are.’ 

Guide and visitor halted in a small bare quadrangle, 
which the blind gable ends of buildings rendered austere 
and private. One gold mohur tree threw down a patch of 
shade. Comfortably embowered here, squatted by its 


trunk, a lone prisoner was carving a piece of hardwood as 
glossy-brown as his legs. 

“‘And there’s the gentleman who will operate.” 

A stocky little man with merry countenance and hair like 
a black wire brush, the wood carver flashed on them a 
charming smile, then returned to his art. All ten toes 
gripped by the base a taboret or flower stand, up the legs 
and round the sides of which ran twining in fairy profusion 
leaves, tendrils, vines, forest boughs and a long wild chase 
of monkeys intricately bearing off Rama’s bride through 
jungle. The man’s hands, no less wonderful than their 
work, poised an awkward-looking tool to sharpen the sting 
on a demon’s tail—a fiend, half dragon, half lion, with pert 
human face and a bonnet like a spire, bursting the spray 
of foliage. 

“A gorgeous job,” quoth Dan. 

The chief of the jail nodded. 


“Burmese?” 


“Yes; none but a Burman does proper whipping. He 
has no love for these others. He won’t pretend. He 
lays on.” 


A square of concrete like a threshing floor, near by, 
upheld the tall iron triangle that waited for its victim. 
Marching toward it came a squad of men, who halted 
alongside; two guards in khaki, a grizzled convict warder, 
prim with the sense of his own virtue, and a sallow, 
black-bearded wretch, trembling, babbling, who tried to 
fling himself prone at the sahibs’ feet. Two more prisoners 
behind drew shoulder to shoulder and waited apart from 
the group like spectators. 

“Do your duty,’”’ commanded Smith. “Trice him up.” 

The guards, having kept the black-bearded man on foot 
by main strength, now hauled him against the triangle, 
drew his arms and legs out starfish-wise, and quickly 
strapped them to the iron. Letting his head fall forward, 
he shivered and whimpered like a dog. His brown hide 
shone as though greased, while down the channel of his 
backbone sweat ran bright in long trickles. 

“This man is punished according to rule for assault com- 
mitted on a fellow prisoner.” 

So the dread Ee-Smit Sahib proclaimed to all curtly; 
to Mr. Towers he added in the same vein, but in English: 

“‘There’s the chap whom he did his best to kill, the 
nearer of that pair looking on. A thief—hereditary thief. 


The further boy was leading witness. I’ve a 
watch this. It may do them good.”’ 

Dan regarded the two men standing aloott 
who had escaped death was a lean, hang-d | 
little black eyes cold as a snake’s. He 8) 
gloating on what was to come, his mouth f 
like a smashed tomato. The other convict a; ik 
inoffensive youth, perhaps half-witted, for| 
blinked at the ground in maudlin fashion, ; 
that he or anyone else was present, 

“‘Ready!’’ Smith turned and beckoned. | 

Under the gold mohur tree the carver of 
who had meanwhile put them away, arrang| 
order, and, stripped to the waist, now jump 
He came forward like a dancer, and from a 
tans laid near the triangle picked up a cle 
This he bent back and forth to prove it suppl 
by one end, waved it behind him full lengt}; 
airy grace on the ball of his foot, balanced— 
tattooed in velvet-blue patterns rippling ' 
muscle— grew rigid and cut home. 

Cleaner than your perfect swing at golf or; 
of a fly, his rattan whistled and fell smacl) 
swered it. 

“Ek,” said the grizzled warder, counting. 

The Burman swung again with relish, any 

“Do, tin, char.”” The warder kept score wil: 
fingers. ‘‘Panch ——”’ 

It was a caning such as any well-reared hc; 
take without a sound. This grown thug wri 
triangle and yelled, sobbing, raging like a) 
The two white men exchanged looks of com; 

‘*Sorry to let you in for it,’’ murmured Sr: 
our program today. You see what my pidgi: 
ing up the sons of other men for them, too |; 
‘Full of beauty is the path of duty.’”’ 

While stroke fell after stroke they bot: 
where. Dan saw the half-witted youth 1 
ground, mouth open, eyes duller than lead, | 
gloating worse than before, hugging enact} 
wincing with joy at every swish of the ratta; 
his blubbery lips together as if they tasted j; 
it sweet. (Continued on Page 46) 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

“Bnough!”’ called the sahib. ‘‘Your count is correct. 
Loose him.” 

The Burman spun on his heel, dropped the cane and 
smiled. The guards promptly unbuckled the straps from 
the iron. They had begun to lead the prisoner off, one by 
each arm, when something not in the day’s program hap- 
pened quick as light. For an instant their way in passing 
brought them face to face with the two bystanders. Bent 
double, a loose-jointed hulk of self-pity, the flogged man 
went limping and shedding tears. It may be that he caught 
some hidden gleam or smirk of triumph, for all at once he 
bounded up, roared, hurled off the guards, flew at his ene- 
my’s throat, sank his claws deep and, toppling him over, 
did his best again to kill barehanded. 

It was a tigerish thing to see, but quickly ended. The 
guards next moment had him up and pinioned. 

“Fetters,’’ calmly ordered Mr. Smith. ‘‘ Take him away.” 

He turned to watch them go. Behind his back the fallen 
thief, who had risen upon all fours, gasped, retched for air 
and was torn with braying convulsion like that of whooping 
cough. In his loudest paroxysm a tiny glinting object flew 
from his mouth and tinkled on the concrete floor. It might 
have had the color of dull brass and the shape of a key; or 
so Dan thought, for even as the fellow clapped one hand to 
his lips and began staring about with bleared eyes, it van- 
ished. The vague young half-wit, still gaping, had covered 
the thing with his bare foot, crouched; then, swift as a 
conjurer, passing it from toes to fingers, palmed it, even 
while he awkwardly raised his half-strangled companion. 

“Here.’”’ Smith faced about and beckoned the convict 
warder. ‘Take this man to hospital. Report him to the 
Doctor Sahib.’”’ He waved the youngster aside. ‘‘Back to 
your work.” 

The Burman was already trudging off, masterpiece 
under one arm, tool box in the other. 

“Vanity of the artist; he lugged that out here to show 
it off. . . . Now for routine.”’ The chief sighed. ‘‘On the 
whole, routine is better, isn’t it? They feed at eleven 
o’clock; so if you like we have half an hour to visit them 
at work. You’ll get a notion of what we do.” 

In less than that time Dan was to get something more. 
Their course of sight-seeing led them through one long fac- 
tory after another, here noisy, there tranquil, and all filled 
with plump rascals working cheerfully enough, not by any 
means too hard or fast. 

“These are comparatively new arrivals.”’ His guide 
paused in a room where more of them were spinning pat, 
dreary thrums of jute. ‘‘Novices. Not much worth seeing.” 

A convict warder came gliding to meet them and saluted. 
After a word or two with this man, Smith drew him off 
toward the nearest door and held a brief conference in 
undertones. It was while waiting that Dan felt a twitch at 
the leg of his trousers, a nip and two jerks like a fish biting. 

He looked, but saw only the humped back of the spinner 
beside whom he had chanced to halt. It was the feeble- 
minded young man, the spectator at the whipping. A 
clever brown hand suddenly tweaked a length of dun yarn 
out sidewise, touching Towers’ hand on the fly. It repeated 
the motion, and this time left behind it in his palm a small 
brass key. ‘‘Keep it, Danny, for God’s sake! Go hotfoot 
to Mayaganj and wait for me.” 

Dan was not sure he had caught this whisper when the 
youth turned his head. Over the shoulder a pair of dark 
eyes, not dull or empty now, but lustrous, haggard, burn- 
ing with eloquence, implored him in a flash. 

There, with back humped again to his work, the cord- 
and disk of a numbered convict round his neck, sat Runa, 
spinning. 

IV 
HE shock of this discovery left Dan, for the moment, 
with no more power to think than if a club had crashed on 
his head. He neither spoke nor moved, keeping only wits 
enough to hold hard, be quiet and close the hand over the 
brass key. Twice he heard Smith call his name before he 
could turn without starting like a guilty thing. 

“Lost in admiration?’’ The tall sahib could not have 
read his face. ‘‘Or shall we move on? That chuckle-nosed 
fellow in the corner—yes, the surly brute with his eyes 
bloodshot—is one of our prize lodgers. Dacoity, and so on. 
He’s known to fame as Nak Maddu, and spends a good 
deal of time here. Seven or eight years ago he came in for 
attempting the life of an old man upcountry who calls him- 
self the Maharaja of Mayaganj. Now, I believe, he’s back 
for housebreaking. This door next, please. Not 
bored, are you? The secrets of our prison house are fairly 
tame, you know.”’ 

Towers mumbled something by way of reply and followed 
in a maze. His pleasant guide had let fall one word, by 
chance no doubt, which came like an echo of Runa’s whis- 
per. It increased his bewilderment, his burden of guilt. 
What other sights they beheld on their tour that morning 
he never clearly knew. Like a man dazzled, he saw before 
him in the dusk of rooms or the outdoor sunlight Runa’s 
haggard eyes imploring. The bit of brass made his palm 
itch and burn. Worst of all, as he went pretending to 
look and hear, was the sense of treachery toward this man, 
whom he liked. 
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The noon bell was ringing, and they stood once more in 
the dungeon vault of the gate, when Dan tried to unbosom; 
for as he came in so he must go out, by this archway of 
humiliation. 

“‘T’ve been wondering ” hesaid; then stopped, then 
began again: ‘‘Mr. Smith, tell me; suppose if a prisoner 
behind your back passed on word to a a 

His tall confessor laughed. 

“My dear chap, no.” Smith caught him by the hand and 
shook it heartily. ‘‘That’s a hypothetical question. I de- 
cline to answer ’em. If you knew how refreshing a breath 
of honesty in this kind of life Well, good-by and good 
luck. You mentioned a certain name some time ago. 
Any friend of that unmitigated little devil has my com- 
plete sympathy.” 

The warder’s keys rang, the iron door. clashed and the 
sun at midday blazed in the empty road. As if waking 
from a dream, Dan leaned against the wall, to remove his 
helmet and rub his forehead. 

“Runa! Inside there! One of them! What’s he done?’’ 

It remained incredible, and turning to stare at blank 
masonry would not help him believe that his friend was a 
prisoner. The noon bell, its last vibration now humming, 
called Runa along with hundreds of wretches back to work. 
In jail! That man at Port Said, joking, had foretold the 
truth. In jail! Why under heaven? For what reason? 
There could be none. Surely this downfall had not hap- 
pened. 

“By gum, but it has!”’ 

For proof, in his hand lay the brass key. It was a small 
one of good old-fashioned make, not an inch and a half 
long, with flattened bow, thick stem, heavy collar and web 
designed to fit no cheap or common lock. 

“He said to muckle on and keep her.”’ Dan clapped on 
his helmet, put the key into his purse and walked slowly 
away. He had not the least purpose in mind, nothing but 
wonder. “Well, boy, you are stumped.”’ 

A band of shadow lay drawn taut along the base of the 
wall. Here, crouched in the same attitude as before, with 
face hidden between pointed kneecaps, the blind beggar 
wailed the same prayer. Having his purse out, Dan 
dropped a coin into the bowl as he went by. 

‘“An ill-chosen place for you, father. Few pass.” 

The filthy rag heap did not raise its head. 

“May your voice,” it whined through the nose, ‘‘be 
heard in Mecca and in Madinah!” 

Dan, who had given alms and spoken without much 
heed, forgot this lonely being and would not have remem- 
bered again. At the turn of the way, however, he paused 
and looked back, brooding. He was just in time to see the 
beggar spring from below the wall, run like a wild man 
across the road and pop into the nearest alley. 

“No more blind than you are.”’” With that Towers came 
sharply to himself. ‘‘Put there on purpose. On watch.” 

It did him good, cleared his head for action, this little 
surprise jumping up in the middle of a greater. For the 
first time, after so many dark, intangible hints, here by 
daylight went a spy, flesh and blood. 

“Tn a hurry to report. All right, brother Runa. Can 
do.”” At a good round pace and by the shortest cuts Dan 
made for his dak bungalow. ‘“‘The game’s on.” 

A bite to eat, a cup of tea to drink, the ready bags of an 
old campaigner to strap, a coop on wheels with a pair of 
bony horses to hire—these doings took so little time that 
within an hour he had left the town and was bumping along 
a muddy road. For the sake of anybody who might watch, 
he departed northward, then fetched a compass round- 
about, the gharri wallowing through lanes of jungle, scrap- 
ing beneath green branches, and so doubled south again 
toward a river landing. 

“To Mayaganj. You might call this faith against odds.” 

How Runa could follow him to Mayaganj or elsewhere 
Dan made no guess; but, rejecting all surmises now, did 
what he was told. 

“Go hotfoot and wait. That’s the word. We’ve got 
our dander up. Go wait and keep on waiting, as the little 
chief said, even if he’s in for life.” 

All next day, free from care, Dan lay back and let the 
world slide. Forward, near the wheel, on the deck of a 
steamer, a long lazy chair held him in deep content, while 
the artificial breeze of motion rushed past to fan him cool. 
Broad, shining, yellow as clay, the river, like a muddy sea 
gilded with intense light, came pouring, mile after mile of 
ripples that met the bow, splashed, coughed, gurgled and 
swirled monotonously by. The low green banks kept their 
distance, changing no more than if one or another clump 
of trees on the sky line ahead were the same that dwindled 
far astern. 

Dan went to sleep, woke, saw everything unchanged, 
blinked owlishly at a book and dozed off. Once indeed, 
rousing, he made a tour of the flatboat. 

Down in the steerage den, behind the palings of a wooden 
stockade, natives lay or squatted thick as bees, eating, 
quarreling, smoking, chewing betel. A few stared at him 
vacantly. One big fellow, with a dark virile face, his heavy 
lips pouting scarlet in a coal-black beard, frowned and 
swung away. It was the burly Mussulman who had puffed 
a hookah of coconut shell the other night in the train. 


There was no one else on board whom Dan i 
before, no other white passenger. He return 
ury of his chair in the breeze. All day that | 
ness bathed him with slumber; or, being int 
its absence waked him to find the steamer’s | 
lage, her deck a bower among branches, the | 
swarm of white-clad men, half-veiled women j 
their large eyes with a gleam of brass ornar! 
nostrils, and naked boy peddlers blackened 
who fought through eddies boiling wai 
and passionately offered to the lower deck ba 
with yellow mangoes, doubtful eggs, or tiny 
curling and flapping. Then these were gone; 
turbid water pained the eyes again and closed 
dream. 
At sunset the river changed in a breath fr: 
flame to deep-lighted indigo. Almost as wage) 
light, then darkness and the stars. 
‘“There, sahib,”’ called the old serang, 
with hand and bare foot; ‘“‘there is the 
Off the port bow, where lamps twinkled 
Roman candle shot up into the evening s| 
Later, with a bump and a swash, the boat 
side a white landing hulk, to which her 
bow, stern and spring, in a yelling confusi 


five naked coolies clambering on board, a 
ping about distracted with official i 
crippled beggar crawling on all fours in # 
horribly like a cat. ’ 

As Dan followed his luggage, which bobl 
of coolies along the gangplank into the hull 
seized by a timid hand. 

“Oh sir if you please this way one 
the detention and kindly wait.”’ 

It was the skipping baboo, who fav 
drew him aside. ; 

“Tawah Sahib unless I mistake the id 
Quite right—O sir then oblige me steppin 
favor conceded and await my return mo 

Amidships the hulk was a dim godo’ 
bales and other freight. Among these f] 
threading his way, holding Dan’s arm an 
haste. 

“A chit here in my confidence for yo 
humble servant having long guarded like the A 
of his eye will presently deliver zealously to 
fide of all parties during your friend’s te 
Presently, presently.” 

Through a bare little office, a cabin or 
gone by, where a lamp smoked on a desk 
ried to some outer darkness. ; 

“Here, sir. Your presence will not readily 
here.” 

He went flustered away, closing a door and 
to wonder what his attentions might mean. ( 
late mud bank, how could he or anyone expe 
who until yesterday had never thought to com: 
reason did he haul the stranger at once into hid 
leaned against a bulkhead which threw black 
round and before him, but let a faint radian’ 
from lights aboard the river boat, touch a line 
bamboo charpai, an upright stanchion or tw 
head a diagonal patch of iron roofing ribbed wi 
dark. From these, and the mewing of the a 
where below, he judged the place to be open 
bow of the landing hulk. 

““We know where we are, but not why.” 

Many voices filled the night with water-sic 
Suddenly a loud one close at hand cut through 

“Kubberdar! Back her, you jungliwallah!” 
of a white man, it spoke with rough good humo 
care. ‘‘Right, then, stave her bows in if you li 

There came alongside a hollow crash like s 

“All serene! You’ve done it, my gondoliers: 
and damn the paint!” 

With that the speaker burst lightly into song 


“All serene as a young sardine 
That was tinned for the siege of ra, 
Oh, when I was a boy!”’ 


“Here, catch before she swamps,” he 
“Money! Ek rupia sub-log ki wasti.” 

Dan moved to the rail and peeped over. I 
lamplight wriggled on black water, a fat native 
beam, lay jammed between the boat and the 
rocked and slanted while her crew, gibbering 
clawed at everything within reach. On her 
square-built man in white, with a white helmet 
ancing as free as a tight-rope walker. His back 
He trumpeted through his hands. 

“On deck! Ahoy! Did a sahib land nee t 

Out of some hole farther along aft, the be 
popped out like Noah’s from the ark. ; 

“No, sir, not one,’’ replied the baboo sweetly 
hides nor hairs of any, I regret to inform.’ : S 

“What? Are you sure?” 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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llow some suggestions to beginners 
reign service. They are not for the 
the Department of State, that august 
entity which appears to have an in- 
of its own and to roll on in majestic 
yut human guidance. “The department 
he department is of the opinion,” ‘The 
t eels,” “The department observes with 
rl department approves,” ‘‘The department 


tll Lo 


nent, you note, instructs, holds opinions, 
bserves, approves, and once in a very great 
‘ds. This is personification to the nth de- 
ll,onder that the beginner listens with that 
w¢ vith which the Greek received the answer of 
. 3ut there are marked differences between 
| \ashington; the department is never obscure; 
TK its utterances. 

ir le and necessary contempt for the pronoun 
ni nse advantage in maintaining discipline and 
Zispect. I think that some officials go through 
it, onsciousness that a human being is behind 
m ication received, and that the State Depart- 
it, collection of mortals, some naturally of far 


4 , some of equal talent, and a few perhaps of 
«.. 


Bp aS 


| Above All, No Zeal 


Heresting literary exercise humbly and stum- 
low a long way off the example of the depart- 
ndeavor to invest the consulate with a soul. 
te respectfully ventures the opinion,”’ “this 

noted,” “this office has observed ‘ 
sharp limits to the effort to elevate the con- 

; Institution. It may never instruct, nor com- 
ad. “This consulate finds its salary too small 

lveneeds. Its table is insufficiently supplied, 

equately dressed, its children improperly 


+ it simply cannot be done. 
Be come into the open when he wants 
) he does frequently want things. In such a 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY JAMES mM. 


case he puts his plea according to temperament. Some 
young men, oppressed by narrow incomes, appear to re- 
gard the department as a benign goddess invested with 
tenderness and pity, and they pour out domestic details 
with a touching confidence. Others coldly set out figures 
and austerely marshal convincing facts. The result will be 
the same. In what manner so ever you put forward your 
case, if it be proved, you will have your wish if the granting 
be within the power of the department. Its sympathetic 
fairness is felt throughout the service down to the youngest 
newly appointed clerk in a consulate in Irak. 

It was war experience that taught me the profound sig- 
nificance of Talleyrand’s apparently cynical maxim: 
“ Surtout, pas de zéle.” I said to myself every morning for 
years, “Above all, no zeal.” It is the cool, industrious, 
detached, patient worker who achieves the most effective 
results in official life. A consul, in time of war or ship- 
wreck or revolution or earthquake, should be all brain and 
no emotion. What is good for parlous times is good for 
days of peace. The iceberg serenity of a Talleyrand is an 
impossible ideal for us ordinary human beings who have 
hearts, but the maxim is a nerve sedative and its applica- 
tion has helped me to record, with a clear brain for essen- 
tial details, the harrowing narratives of war-stricken 
victims. So I say to youthful officials, No zeal; but be 
sure you understand the meaning of the maxim before 
you attempt to apply it. 

The second rule is: Avoid humor. If you have the 
spring of it in you and it bubble ever so slightly, cement 
the lid. In the distant past I sometimes thought to en 
liven an official report with what I thought a sprightly 
phrase. It never got past. Sometimes I yielded when I 
knew better. In the early days of the war, Ernst and 
Walter, aged fourteen and eight respectively, with a com- 
bined weight of 448 pounds, were thrown on my hands by 
the internment of their impresario, and I arranged through 
my chiefs in London for their transfer from the side show 
of a circus to their German home. I forwarded a photograph 


Om EXF]S 
OINS W 


He Was Transferred Before the Boat Was Completed and I Think it Was Broken Up in Place 


By Lorin fl. Lathrop 


PRESTON 


of the bright-faced tots which showed four legs like 
those of a white elephant of Siam. 

“‘T have the honor,” I wrote, ‘‘to inclose a photo- 
graph that the little boys may be identified at the 
London station.” 

Promptly came the answer that it appeared undesirable 
to vary the usual procedure and that photographs were un- 
necessary. I cannot at the moment of writing lay my 
hands on records of similar snubs, but I have a collection 
sufficiently numerous to justify again and once again, my 
injunction—avoid humor. 


More Blame Than Praise 


HE third rule is: Never tell the department, or any su- 

perior officer, that it or he iswrong. Donot be disturbed 
that the rule is not reciprocal. You will promptly be ad- 
vised of your errors and once in a very great while be told 
that you are right. Let the censures be buried in the 
official files and paraphrase the commendations in your 
private notebooks. At the end of forty years you may 
have, with luck, a thin volume of praise. You will naturally 
forget the other kind, and your grandchildren and their 
descendants, as they glance over the family archives, will 
admire your memory. Thus shall you disprove Shakspere’s 
dictum that the good men do dies with them. 

During the war a secretary of an embassy had nothing 
better to do than to write to me that the ‘‘ Ambassador re- 
grets to observe’’ that in two suecessive communications 
I had got his excellency’s initials wrong. But this cold 
censure was addressed not to Lorin A. Lathrop but to 
Lorrin. Did I, in my humble apology, point out this re- 
grettable and inaccurate duplication of r’s? Not I; I 
no more than sued forgiveness, explaining that new and 
overworked clerks had unwittingly landed me in this abyss 
of error. 

The crew of a merchant vessel once malingered in a 
French port for three days, thus bringing to an end their 
six months’ contract. They refused to reship unless given 
a substantial increase over the prevailing war wages of 
$112.50 a month. They had the captain by the throat, as 
no substitutes could be found. The youthful consul was 

( Continued on Page 188) 
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Watch This 


Column 


LONG 
ae. 


HERBERT RAWLINSON and MADGE BELLAMY 
IN “THE MAN IN BLUE” 


If you lovers of moving- 
pictures notice any incongruities 
in Universal Pictures—any inappropri- 
ate or discordant elements or details 
such as a Summer suit in a Winter 
scene, a modern revolver in the hands 
of a Colonial soldier, or a heroine who 
jumps into the lake and comes out dry, 
I wish you would write to me about it. 
I want every detail in Universal Pro- 
ductions to be absolutely accurate. I 
hate “‘sloppy directing’ as the devil 
hates holy water. Lend me your eyes. 


In ‘‘The Phantom of the 


Opera,’ Universal’s sensational 
mystery spectacle, there are hundreds of 
exciting scenes and a profusion of de- 
tail. Please notice how Rupert Julian 
hashandledthem. Read Gaston Leroux’ 
great story before you see the picture, 
then note how faithfully LON CHANEY 
plays the role of ‘‘The Phantom,”’ and 
MARY PHILBIN and NORMAN 
KERRY the lovers. I want your opin- 
ion on the detail. All these are contrib- 
uting to the extraordinary success of 
the picture at the Curran Theatre, San 
Francisco, where it is being shown at 
prices ranging up to $1.50 per seat. 


Look for ‘The Manin Blue” 
(HERBERT RAWLINSON) and 


his beautiful little Italian sweetheart 
(MADGE BELLAMY). It is a splendid 
story of a courageous young cop who finds 
his heart’s desire in the Little Italy sec- 
tion of New York City. Melodrama pre- 
dominates as you are aware if you read it 
as Gerald Beaumont’s ‘“‘The Flower of 
Napoli” in the Red Book Magazine. 


What new faces have you 


seen on the stage and in pictures 
this year? Are there any promising stars 
among them in your estimation? Who did 
you like best and why? A letter from you 
will be appreciated. I will be glad to 
answer it. 


YOU MUST SEE PAUL- 


INE FREDERICK and LAURA 
LA PLANTE in ‘‘Smoldering Fires’’; 
LAURA LA PLANTE and EUGENE 
O’BRIEN in ‘‘Dangerous Innocence’’; 
HOOT GIBSON in ‘‘ The Saddle Hawk.” 


Carl Laemmle 


President 
(To be continued next week) 
Send for the ““Phantom’’ magic package 
which comes without cost to you. 


NIVERSAL 
ICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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$60 a bushel. It was asserted that enough 
money was wasted during the war for lack 
of good roads and canals to turnpike the 
whole Western country. 

As early as 1808 Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Gallatin, at the request of Congress, 
had drawn up his famous Report on Roads, 
Canals, Harbors and Rivers, in which he 
recommended the construction by the Gov- 
ernment of a number of canals and trunk 
roads whose total cost would be $20,000,000. 
This was a vast sum for those days, but so 
rapidly had the national wealth increased 


| in twenty years that Gallatin declared the 
| country could afford it. The Treasury was 
| full and a surplus accumulating. But the 


State Barge Canal 


embargo and then the war with England 
came on, and states and corporations beg- 
ging for help for canals and roads were told 
that nothing could be done. 

Elkanah Watson, De Witt Clinton and 
other forward-looking citizens of New York 
had meanwhile been busy with the Erie 
Canal project, and the state had appointed 
canal commissioners. These men, after 
some years of congressional delay, deter- 
mined to go ahead and build the canal 
unassisted. Remember that New York then 
had a population of less than 1,500,000, 
and was assuming the burden of construct- 
ing a public work which, with its branches 
and connecting canals, finally cost more 
than $9,000,000! 

But all New York did not favor the canal 
scheme. The southern tier of counties op- 
posed it bitterly. New York City could see 


| no good in it. The bill for it was saved in 


the Senate by just one vote. Even after the 
canal was begun and hundreds of thousands 
of dollars had been spent on it, Tammany 
Hall headed an effort to stop it. 


The Triumph of De Witt Clinton 


The idea of connecting the Hudson and 
Lake Erie was considered preposterous by 
most people. It was difficult to under- 
stand how the river could be united by a 
waterway with alake whose surface was 550 
feet higher than its own. Even those who 
conceded its feasibility united in declaring 
that the generation which began the work 
would not finish it. Not even its most san- 
guine advocates guessed less than twenty 
years for the job. The common remark 
was, ‘‘ We shall never live to see it finished, 
but our children may.”’ 

But the dynamic Clinton triumphed over 
all opposition. It was on July 4, 1817, that 
he turned the first shovelful of earth on the 
big job, near Rome. Thereafter it became 
almost an ironclad rule to begin canal 


A Cargo of Steel Rails and Automobiles 
at Lock 11, Amsterdam, on the New York 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


projects on the national birthday. The new 
canal organization which did not break 
ground on the Fourth was considered to 
have made a bad start. 

The warfare on the canal was kept up in 
more or less virulent degree until the work 
was almost done. The canal played a large 
part in making Clinton governor in 1817. 
It helped to overthrow him in 1823; but 
he came back powerfully and dramatically 
in 1825 in time to preside at the comple- 
tion of the mighty task and to be the central 
figure in a triumphal pageant in which he 
received honor and laudation almost equal 
to that of an ancient king returning from 
foreign conquest 


In October, 1819, the water was turned 
into the first completed section, that be- 
tween Rome and Utica, and the first boat— 
drawn by one horse—passed from one town 
to the other, bearing the commissioners and 
other “‘respectable gentlemen and ladies.” 
In 1823 the first boat passed from the canal 
into the Hudson just above Albany. Mean- 
while the shorter canal connecting the Hud- 
son with Lake Champlain and thence with 
Canada had been completed; but it was so 
overshadowed by the greater work that it 
did not receive its due notice. 

As section after section of the canal was 
opened and the rest of the country realized 
that the great project was not a vain chi- 
mera but would soon be an actuality, enthu- 
siasm and demand for waterways in other 
districts rose toa high pitch. Boston and 
Philadelphia saw with much uneasiness the 
enormous advantage the Erie Canal would 
bring to New York City. Boston straight- 
way fell a-dreaming of a canal built west- 
ward to the Hudson at Albany. Phila- 
delphia, menaced on one side by New York 
and the Erie, on the other by the proposed 


PHOTOS. FROM CHAIRMAN VALUATION COMMITTEE AND REAL ESTATE AGENT, D. & H, CO., ALBANY, N, Y. 3 
Rondout Creek, the Tidewater Terminus on the Delaware and Hi 


Chesapeake and Ohio Can 
she must build her own y, 
through to the west or loge} 
trade. : 

In truth, the need for 
the great interior parts of | 
becoming urgent. The prj 
out-of-the-way districts, ¢ 
of the seaboard states, were 
extremely low prices for the} 
of the difficulty and high 
them to market. And as 4 
came more settled, they we 
an ever-increasing flood of aj 
ucts, which for lack of a 
they floated down the rive 
some of the streams being 
the flat-bottomed boats coul 
only at the height of the sy 


One-Way River ' 


Some of the most nae 
American history were t 
flatboat days. To market 
neighborhood’s products, ; 
craft which was called var} 
keel boat, ark or raft, aceon 
and committed it to the wa 
days, or if west of the Alleg! 
was apt to be put togethe 
bolts or pins. Some of the 
quired crews of from four | 
Having reached his destinat 
cargo, the captain must sel} 
for of course it was out of 
take it back up the stream. } 
broken up and sold as tim 
boatmen walked back hom} 
ride on a wagon whenever {} 


For several decades, 
steamboats came, thousani 
made craft went down 
every year. No one today 
tion of the heroism and bh 
went into that traffic, no 
products thus carried to 
early as 1790, 150,000 bushe 
come down the Susquehat 
Philadelphia and the export 
the quantity had doubled. 
volume sent forth was astou: 
Register said that from F 
June 23, 1827, a count was 
burg, which showed that 1 
arks and 300 keel boats hat 
the river, estimated to ¢0 
other things, 40,000,000 fe 
468,000 barrels of flour and ¥ 
bushels of wheat and 11,00 
At Catawissa, far up the rive 
burg, from 100 to 200 eraft 
stream daily in spring and 

In the thinly settled Mi 
early as 1817, it was said that 

(Continued on Pag 
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The great motoring public and the motor industry 
recognize the dominating prestige of Fisher Bodies. Not 
alone because of their finer designs; nor because of their 
manifest comfort and luxury. But chiefly because of 
the sound, superior value and the enduring service 
which are born of sturdy and ingenious construction. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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Tempting 


( onvenient 
Luscious— 


NEW 5 cent 


PETER’S 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
and 500 barges went down the Mississippi 
to New Orleans, which was the great mar- 
ket for the central valley. When the steam- 
boats came to western waters in the 20’s 
this traffic did not stop, but rather increased. 
Perhaps you will find it hard to believe that 
on the little Wabash River, in the spring of 
1826, 152 flatboats passed Vincennes, 
carrying 250,000 bushels of corn, 100,000 
barrels of pork, 2500 live cattle, besides 
great quantities of hams, venison, live hogs 
and poultry, oats, beeswax and other prod- 
ucts. Apples, potatoes, lumber, horses, 
dried fruit and liquors were other products 
that went southward, and certain states sent 
their own peculiar products—as Kentucky 


State Barge Canal 


her hemp, tobacco, bagging and rope, and 
Missouri her lead. 

At New Madrid, just below the mouth of 
the Ohio, it was no uncommon thing for 
100 boats a day to arrive in spring. From 


All Steel Fieet in Waterford Cut, New York 
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Then an imposing cavalcade started east- 
ward through the canal—Clinton leading 
the way in the packet boat Seneca Chief, 
drawn by four gray horses. Behind it came 
several other boats, mostly loaded with 
personages; but one of them, the Lion of 
the West, carried a bear, two eagles, two 
fawns, two Indian boys and many birds and 
fish, all typifying the western wilderness 
before the white man came. In the cabin 
of the Seneca Chief, among other things, 
was a wonderful painting “made by a young 
artist of the name of Catlin.””’ The Albany 
Journal describes it thus: 


“It was a classical emblematic produc- 
tion of the pencil. The piece on the extreme 


six large and elegant cotton 
been erected in the city of 
And in the grass-mowing ) 
was the leading feature of a, 
celebration at Canandaigy. 
first prize, as recorded by th; 
Repository, ‘‘one elegant 
snath’’? 

The news of the departure 
signaled by the voices of a) 
stationed within hearing ¢| 
another—that is, from ei| 
miles apart—all the way f 
Albany and down the Hudact 
The cannon were mostly fr, 
Perry’s ships and from the} 
he had captured on Lake Erj 
news is said to have been ; 
New York in eighty minutes; 
guns in the harbor had x 

| 


the signal was sent back to 
same manner. 


An Immediate S; 


As the fleet moved eastw; 
luted with music, musketry - 
of crowds in every village; j; 
Utica and Schenectady, the: 
ments along the route, wert 
villages. 

At Albany there was a gr 
tion, and the pageant, now ; 
many gayly decorated stear) 
down the river to New Yor! 
Chief was towed out to Sar 
there Clinton, with appropri: 
poured the Erie water int« 
thus symbolizing the union ¢( 
Then all returned to New! 


Croquettes 


ERE is the same secret blend 

of rich milkand choice cocoa 
beans that Daniel Peter invented 
over fifty years ago in Switzer- 
land—now molded into a new 
form—the perfect five cent cro- 
quette package. 


there they often floated the rest of the way 
to New Orleans lashed together in groups 
or rafts of eight or ten. Of course, New 
Orleans could not absorb all this merchan- 
dise, and much of it was reshipped to New 
York and foreign ports. Sometimes the 
boatmen found the market glutted and had 
to wait several weeks for better prices or 
sell at starvation figures. You may see old 
houses in the French Quarter today partly 
| built of planking from those Western boats. 


Only trained experts in the art 
of chocolate making know this 
blend. That is why only in Peter’s 
can you find that rich luscious 


Opening of the Erie Canal 


“People nowadays,”’ said Dr. Samuel C. 


chocolate. 


flavor. 


Don’t be satisfied with ordinary milk 
Try Peter’s in the new sc 
package today! Plain bars and almond 
The fine rare flavor will de- 

Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss 
Chocolates Co., Inc., 129 Hudson St., 
New York. 


bars too. 
light you. 


Daniel Peter invented 
his famous milk choc- 
olate over 50 years ago 
in Switzer- 


land. 


PETER’S 


MILK CHOCOLATE 


High as the Alps in Quality 


Busey, in his Pictures of the City of Wash- 
ington in the Past, ‘‘talk of push and enter- 
prise as if it were a new invention and they 
the discoverers of it. I assure you I 
have seen evidences of a get-there spirit 
among the grandfathers of the business men 
of today that surpassed much of their so- 
called push. Those ark owners had goods to 
sell, and though they did not come with 
lightning speed, they got down to market 
just the same.” 

It is not to be wondered at that these 
people in the interior hailed the suggestion 
of canals with enthusiasm. Canals in con- 
junction with the newly invented steam- 
boat meant easy navigation, comparatively 
free from danger of loss, from early spring 
to December; and the boatman, instead of 
being compelled to sell his craft, could 
bring it back home again and again, picking 
up business on the return trips. All the 
Eastern states had begun or were planning 
canals, and now the infant states of Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois caught the enthusiasm. 

The function that took place in October, 
1825, when the Erie Canal was opened from 
end to end, was so noteworthy that whole 
books were written about it. It began at 
Buffalo with parades, florid eloquence, can- 
nonading, fireworks, poems and songs writ- 
ten for the occasion, food, drink and toasts. 


A Modern “‘Canal Ship’’ 258 Feet Long on the New York State Barge Cai 
of Traversing the Great Lakes and the Ocean, if Necessary 


left exhibited a figure of Hercules ina sitting 
posture leaning upon his favorite club and 
resting from the severe labor just com- 
pleted. The center shows a section of the 
canal, with a lock; and in the foreground is 
a full-length figure of Governor Clinton in 
Roman costume. He is supposed to have 
just flung open the lock gate, and with the 
right hand extended—the arm being bare— 
seems in the act of inviting Neptune to pass 
through and take possession of the watery 
regions which the canal has attached to his 
former dominions. The god of the sea . . . 
stands erect in his chariot of shell, which is 
drawn by sea horses, holding his trident 
and in the act of recoiling with his body as 
if confounded by the fact disclosed at the 
opening of the lock. Naiades are sporting 
around the sea horses in th : water, who, as 
well as the horses themselves, seem hesitat- 
ing as if half afraid they were about to 
invade forbidden regions not their own.”’ 


In the cabin were “‘two elegant kegs,’’ so 
an enthusiastic scribe informs us, full of 
water from Lake Erie. ‘‘Elegant”’ was a 
favorite adjective then. Do we not read of 


populace was swelled by 30 
and again ensued the parad: 
illuminations, balls and bang 
Clinton’s Big Ditch, as i 
called it before it was compl 
small affair to us now—hardl, 
ing so much fuss about. It 
feet deep, forty feet wide at to} 
eight at bottom; but it cha? 
tinies of cities and states ar 
still visible of its handiwork 
tion. Even its most ardent é 
not dream of the results so ql 
from it. Before it was fully 
tolls had begun to exceed 
charges. In 1825 the tolls ¢ 
$500,000 and in 1825, $765,0( 
It was no unusual thing for 
start westward from Albany ! 
a long time the Albany newspa 
daily the arrivals and depart 
boats by name, as modern Ne 
nals do of ocean vessels in 
news. During 1826, 19,000 bo 
passed West Troy on the a 
plain canals. New England or 
(Continued on Page 
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“Smiles” Marow recently drove 121 
hours, 592 minutes— more than five 
days and nights—continuously while 
shackled to the steering wheel of a 
Delco-equipped Oldsmobile Six. Dur- 
ing that time he covered 3,558 miles. 


The hood of the car was sealed at 
the start by Mayor Charles C. Green 
of Battle Creek, Michigan and was 
not opened once during the entire 
run. Both driver and car were kept 
under constant official observation. 


THE DAYTON ENGINEERING LABORATORIES CoO., DAYTON, OHIO, UV. S. A. 


1a e's sop amermmreet A'F 


Driving 3558 Miles 
Without a stop ~ 


A Remarkable Test of Delco Dependability 


At no time did the car come to a stop. 
Gas, oil and water were taken on as 
the car was slowly driven backward 
and forward. Food and drink were 
served to Marow in the car while 
he was driving. 


During this long, continuous grind, 
Delco furnished ignition to the motor 
without a single failure—and once 
again proved worthy of its universal 
recognition as the world’s finest start- 
ing, lighting and ignition system. 


We 


Wherever It Must Be the Best 


ATAAAAYA 


elco 


STARTING, LIGHTING, IGNITION 


“Smiles’? Marow in the Oldsmobile Six 
that made the record breaking 
endurance run. 
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“What 
a delicious 
drink!”’ 


“Yes, we make 
it right here at 
home. No more 
bother since we 
bought an Ever- 
edy Capper.” 


Heres the 
Capper. 


OWADAYs up-to-date women 
N make their own beverages, 
catsup, relishes, and also delicious 
rootbeer from Hires Household 
Extract. 


They are sure it’s pure and good 
if they make it at home. 


With the Everedy Bottle Capper 
the old bugaboo of corking has 
become a simple task. Just think 
how easy it is to cap or seal your 
bottles now. Place the bottle with 
Crown cap in position under the 
Everedy and press the handle— 
zip it’s sealed and sealed tightly 
against evaporation or fermenta- 
tion. No more fussing with un- 
sanitary corks or other misfits. 
Crown caps can be procured at 
your dealer’s. 


Everedy Bottle Capper never 
wears out. It is as necessary in 
your kitchen as a meat grinder 
and just as useful. Approved by 
the Good Housekeeping Institute 
and sold by hardware, depart- 
ment and housefurnishing stores. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send us his name and $1.50 and 
we will send youa Capper and our 


Book, “A Hundred Time Tested 


Recipes,” postpaid anywhere. 


THE EVEREDY COMPANY 
Frederick, Maryland 


DEALERS-—If your jobber cannot supply 
Everedy Cappers, send us his name and 
we will see_that you are taken care of. 
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from Buffalo. The Middle—then called 
Western—states sent their grain, timber, 
fur and other products to the Eastern 
markets; and in turn, manufactured goods 
flowed back from New York and New Eng- 
land and even from Philadelphia, to the 
West.and South. 

In 1826 a boat passed east through the 
canal bearing a cargo of fur valued at $100,- 
000; and a boat cleared from Albany for 
Buffalo with merchandise, principally for 
Ohio and Michigan, on which the tolls 
alone were more than $300—tolls being 
charged partly on valuation. In 1828 we 
read of nine tons of merchandise shipped 
from New York up the Hudson and through 
the Erie to a firm in Little Rock, Arkansas 
Territory, via Lake Erie and Sandusky, 
thence overland to the Ohio River. Even 


"| Nashville received its goods from New 


York via the canal. And in 1830 Niles’s 
Register tells us of travelers passing be- 
tween New York City and New Orleans 
through the Hudson River and the Erie 
Canal, crossing overland from Lake Erie to 
Pittsburgh and there taking the Ohio River 
steamboats. The distance was 2995 miles 
and the fare was seventy-three dollars, in- 
cluding meals. 

Far from being called a ditch, the Erie 
was now known the country over as the 
Grand Canal. Rochester, Lockport and 
Syracuse owe their existence to it. Where 
there was only forest in 1812, Rochester 
had become a city of 6000 in 1827, and soon 
was producing 150,000 barrels of flour in a 
year. Col. Wiiliam L. Stone, traveling over 
the canal in 1829, was astounded by the 
growth of Utica, which he had but recently 
known as a hamlet; and Syracuse seemed 
to him like a city risen by enchantment 
where nine years before there had been only 
““some five or six scattered tenements .. . 
the whole being surrounded by a desolate, 
poverty-stricken country, enough to make 
an owl weep to fly over it.” 


Canal-Building Fever 


A projected branch canal at Utica in the 


| early 30’s caused such a boom in real 
| estate that eleven acres of wharf lots brought 


$1,000,000. As for New York City, early 
foe of the project, her present position as 
America’s greatest seaport and a world 
metropolis is due largely to the impetus she 
received from the first twenty years’ func- 
tioning of the Erie Canal. 

The Erie was not yet completed when 
several other projects, spurred by its al- 
ready roseate prospects, began digging with 
feverish haste. The Delaware and Hudson 
Canal Company had been organized in 


| 1823 and the Morris Canal and Banking 


Company in 1824. When subscriptions 
were opened for D. & H. stock, the whole 


/ amount of $1,500,000 was taken by two P.M. 


| of canals—turned 


| which ran from 
| Lake Erie at “the 


of the same day. Both these canals were 
built primarily to 
haul the new fuel, 
anthracite coal. 
On July 4, 1825, 
De Witt Clin- 
ton—by that time 
regarded as the 
presiding genius 


the first shovelful 
of earth on Ohio’s 
great project, the 
Ohio and Erie, 


beautiful village 
of Cleaveland”’ to 
Portsmouth, on 
the Ohio River. 
Men wept for joy 
atthesight. Sev- 
enteen days later 
Clinton broke 
ground on Ohio’s 
second great 
work, the Miami 
and Erie, which 
connected Cincin- 
nati with the 
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Maumee River and thence with the lake. 
So near was Ohio yet to the primitive that 
the Miami Canal was built “‘literally through 
and amongst Indian villages and wigwams.”’ 
That same month, in the presence of a 
jubilant throng, work was launched on the 
Delaware and Hudson. 

Meanwhile Pennsylvania, with Philadel- 
phia at the helm, had planned a great sys- 
tem of state-owned waterways, the main 
line of which was to connect the Susque- 
hanna at Harrisburg with the Ohio at Pitts- 
burgh. The main range of the Alleghanies 
lay across the path, and the first suggestion 
was that the canal climb a part of the dis- 
tance and then pass through the summit by 
a tunnel four miles long; and as a tunnel 
was then an unheard-of thing in America, 
the investigating committee explained to 
the legislature that it was ‘“‘a passage like a 
well, dug horizontally through a hill or 
mountain.” 

But this route was too difficult and costly 
and so it was planned to end the canal at 
Hollidaysburg, and a railroad was built 
thence up the 1398-foot slope to the summit, 
dropping again to Johnstown on the west- 
ern slope, where the canal began again; a 
railroad consisting of ten inclined planes 
and eleven level stretches of track. The 
cars were drawn up the inclines by station- 
ary engines and cables, and on the levels by 
horses. Thus passengers and freight were 
carried over the mountain for several years. 
As a carrier between Philadelphia and 
the Susquehanna, a railroad—also horse- 
operated—was built. A network of branch 
canals was planned, one enthusiastic legis- 
lator hoping that the whole state would soon 
be ‘‘nothing but a congregation of islands.” 

Pennsylvania began work on her system 
in 1826. In 1828—on July Fourth, of 
course—the Chesapeake and Ohio Corpora- 
tion, newly organized to take over the old 
Patowmack Company, broke ground for 
its great waterway which was to connect 
Washington and the Potomac with the 
Ohio River. No less a personage than 
President John Quincy Adams wielded the 
spade on this occasion, but the omens were 
inauspicious. His first thrust struck a root 
and failed of its purpose. He then calmly 
laid down the shovel, took off his hat and 
coat—we have searched eagerly but in vain 
for assurance that he also spat on his 
hands—then made a second attempt and 
was successful. Perhaps that first thwarted 
stroke was by way of presage that the canal 
would never reach its hoped-for destination. 

It really seemed in those stirring 20’s 
as if Robert Fulton were likely to be grati- 
fied in his desire, expressed in a letter to 
Governor Mifflin several years before, to 
see the day ‘‘when canals will pass through 
every vale and wind around every hill.” 
The whole land was now aflame with the 
fever of progress. Canal construction was 
solving the labor problem—if there was 
one. Before the end of 1825, 1200 men 


Where Once the Boatmen Cried ‘“‘Low Bridge!”’ 


were working on the Delay 
son. In 1826 there were 1] 
the Morris, 1500 on the G 
Delaware and 1000 even on 
mile Louisville and Portland 
the falls of the Ohio. In j 
working on the Pennsylvan 
the following year, when for}. 
the Chesapeake and Ohio wi 
1800 were employed. And; 
these jobs were each and all I 
several years. Between 1)) 
more than 700 miles of canal\ 
and in 1830, 1400 miles mor, 
completion. Meantime othey 


nois had entered the canal- 

“Freight could now be 
McMaster, ‘from New Yo 
through the Erie Canal for f¢ 
per mile, tolls included. Thes 
tionized business. Merchants 
turers’ fields seemed bound 
well as East became his marl. 
portation companies for thi} 
freight had been established 
able him to reach that marke 
multiplying. Insurance con 
boat and canal companies, 
tories, were springing up or} 
The whole course of life bg: 


Already Doom 


“Tens of thousands of m¢: 
the old conditions would haye 
to eke out a scanty livelihood + 
cobbling or by toiling in the ¢ 
of unskilled labor, now found 
tions opening before them, 
mill hands and operatives; 
machinists and mechanics; t 
engineers and firemen on thei 
as clerks and bookkeepers i| 
insurance companies; they hal 
tended the gates on the tuni 
bridges on the canals; droy 
that dragged the canal boats 
ployment in some of the ol¢! 
which . . . had been greatly en 
the war.” 

“The pathos of that era,” + 
Conrad of the old sea life, “li 
that when the sailing ships a 
sailing them had reached the 
they were already doomed.” 

Even so with the canals. W! 
of digging them was at its 
Stephenson, over in England, 
ing his locomotive engine, the 
in history to draw passenger 
on land by steam. The little « 
peared in the sunlit sky of t 
canals’ prosperity; but some p) 
realize it and others refused to 
several years. 

Strangely enough, it was @ 
pany that first brought the m 
to America. When the Dé 


tt lotor improved! It seemed impossible. 

nt: of any type or size has ever equalled 
ing past performance. ; 

3 ( hill and track, established three years ago 

st reat Jewett Motor, still stand—unchal- 

‘dy car. 

e/ this remarkable performance was not 
inths of research and testing have now 
;new—greater Jewett Motor. A motor 

)-50 quiet—so vibrationless at all speeds 

sccely hear it. Yet with power that seems 

;% more than the old Jewett without 

{2 size. 

2a of experience are back of it. For basically 

sxe, big sturdy motor that has powered 

lt rs for 8 years. 

tit over! Eight years of constant improve- 

he same basic design. Far over a billion 

rol experiment. 

0),000 company builds it. A company whose 

e-cutives have remained unchanged for 16 

a five million dollar plant produces it. 

odern plant in the industry today. 

smotor! It’s a six—big enough—powerful 

5 the biggest job you'll ever ask of it. To 

ically inclined—Jewett’s tremendous in- 

wer is easily understood. Just read these 
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ie Counterbalanced Crankshaft 

vinew counterbalanced crankshaft—weigh- 
90 1ds—eliminates distortion. We know of no 
cr kshaft in any car. 30 pounds heavier than 
Jeett crankshaft. Its pins and main bearings 
user inch larger. Vibration is eliminated 
-¢namic and static balancing and the addi 
cnterweights. There can be no whip in 
ct kshaft. Smooth, quiet operation through 
ta long life is thus assured. 


| New Silent Chain Drive 

siat chain now drives pump, cam and timing 

sitomatic tension adjuster takes up chain 
‘iccurs. You do not find a feature like this 
; ‘ s near Jewett’s price. And there’s no need 
vii We proved this feature right with two 
ah the Paige without complaint. Now—im- 
, « a in the New Jewett. Permanent silence 
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New Silent Chain Drive 
Automatic Take-up 
New Double Bearing 
Wrist Pin 


New Interchangeable 
Main Bearings 
Full Pressure 

Lubrication 


Full Pressure Lubrication 

The New Jewett Motor has an oiling system identical 
in principle with the systems being used in the cost- 
liest cars. It’s a high pressure, hollow crankshaft sys- 
tem that forces two gallons per minute through all main 
and connecting rod bearings—now extended to chain 
drive, valve tappets, camshaft and water pump drive 
shaft bearings. Forced out from the ends of these bear- 
ings by high pressure—oil is broken into a fine spray, 
lubricating pistons and pins. Metal never rubs metal 
—always a protective film between. Heat is carried 
away from bearings, insuring the absence of friction. 
Wear is banished. Hence—Jewett’s long life—years 
of service-free operation. 


Big Cylinders—Big Power 

Extra cylinder size gives the New Jewett its amazing 
power. Each cylinder is 34-inch bore—5-inch stroke 
—giving the motor 249 inches piston displacement. 
That means a motor with ample power—to carry 
Jewett’s sturdy weight up hills and through rough 
going in high—without ever straining. It’s the biggest 
motor ever put into a car in Jewett’s class—so big 
that it makes play of the work that taxes lighter, 
less able motors. Jewett’s power is never taxed. So it 
keeps its vitality longer—stays new for years. 


New Carburetion 
The improved intake manifold of the New Jewett is 
one of the biggest factors in increasing the horse- 
power developed by the motor. Square in shape—it 
provides a flat floor surface where the heavy, un- 
vaporized ends of the fuel lie—spread out—com- 
pletely exposed to the vaporizing influence of the 
mixture passing through the manifold. More com- 
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_= Big Cylinders — 
Big Power 
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New Counterbalanced 
Crankshaft 


plete vaporization is assured —hence—more power. 
And crank-case dilution is practically eliminated. A 
new top outlet carburetor is used, mounted on the 
right side of the motor—shortening the intake mani- 
fold. The manifold has a more intensely hot spot and 
functions ideally without a stove. The qualities of 
easy starting—quick acceleration and smooth run- 
ning for which Jewett has always been famous— 
are now greatly improved. 


New Double Bearing Wrist Pins 


Jewett’s wrist pins are large—much larger than 
pins used in other cars in its class. Now, instead of 
being fastened in the pistons and having their bear- 
ings in the small end of the connecting rods—Jewett 
wrist pins are clamped in the rods and oscillate in 
the bosses of the pistons. Wrist pin bearings are 
longer—bearing surface is spread over a greater area, 
reducing the possibility of pin noises. Here is an- 
other typical example of Jewett’s new sturdiness that 
means long life—service-free operation. 


New Interchangeable Main Bearings 


Main bearings in the New Jewett Motor are univer- 
sally interchangeable. Inside and outside diameters 
are held to one-half thousandth of an inch. Bearing 
surfaces are as near 100% as possible. If replacement 
is ever necessary—it can be done on the road without 
special tools. A simple operation gives you a new 
car job. 


Ask any Paige-Jewett dealer to show you this re- 
markable new motor. Get the facts—then take the 
wheel of a New Jewett and make your own test. Five 
minutes will demonstrate its superior performance. 
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Detroit, Michigan 


The crop 


that never 


NE of the few things a man can 

forecast with absolute certainty 
is that when he gets up in the morn- 
ing he will need a shave. 


If beards didn’t have that habit of 
getting unpleasantly visible over-night, 
it wouldn’t matter much whether 
you finished this column or not. 


But you can’t get a shave the way 
you get a hair-cut—once every week 
or two. Not if you expect your friends 
to recognize you on the street. 


As long as you have to shave in 
order to live in a civilized community, 
you might as well shave right. 


Anybody who shaves needs a prep- 
aration that will do four things. It 
must work with hot or cold, hard or 
soft water. It must keep your face 
in fine shape. It must soften your 
beard absolutely —what the chemists 
at our place call ‘‘Dermutation.’’ It 
must keep uniform at any range of 
the mercury. 


I don’t suppose there’s very much 
suspense left in your mind as to the 
shaving cream I am talking about. 
It’s Mennen’s, of course. 


I’ve been keeping my weather eye 
open for a good many years now, to 
see if there was any other prepara- 
tion that could give you the Big Four 
in shaving comforts. I’m still using— 
as well as selling—Mennen Shaving 
Cream. Giant tubes cost 50c. 


If you aren’t acquainted with Men- 
nen Skin Balm, there’s a thing you'll 
appreciate, too: Cools and refreshes 
your face, and soothes it at the same 
time. Vanishes instantly, without a 
trace of grease. Handy 50c tubes. 


. 
one Heang. 
(Mennen Salesinan) | 


MENASN 


SHAVING CREAM 


$100.00 


Mennen has abolished 
the cap! See this pat- 
ented tube,then 
coin a name for 
it. $100 to the 
winner. Con- 
test closes July 
first. 
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Stourbridge Lion, was tried out on the com- 
pany’s own track. It looked so formidable 
that they were afraid to use it even then, 
but the damage had been done. The canal 
had taken to its bosom the serpent which 
later was to sting it to death. 

The speed mania, the principal factor in 
the downfall of canals, was becoming evi- 
dent in American character even 100 years 
ago. Steamboats, stagecoaches, all lines of 
travel, were making an effort to increase 
their speed. The New York Daily Adver- 
tiser, speaking of the “‘mania of steamboat 
passengers to make the trip between New 
York and Albany a few minutes quicker 
than any others have ever done,” said, “An 
old gentleman in New England conveyed a 
just idea of the character of those who were 
so fond of traveling at such wondrous rate, 
when he said he believed that his son John, 
if he was riding on a streak of lightning, 
would whip up!” 

Speed, of course, brought its perils. 
Steamboat boilers began to explode and 
stagecoaches to be wrecked. Two four- 
horse coaches racing into Wilmington, 
Delaware, locked wheels and had a terrific 
smash-up, in which several were killed and 
injured. Perhaps in that accident died the 
man who was buried in a New Jersey 
churchyard under the epitaph: 


Weep, stranger, for a father spilled 

From a stagecoach and thereby killed. 

John Sykes was his name, a maker of 
sassengers, 

Slain with three other outside passengers. 


Niles declared that “‘it has become neces- 


sary that travelers should take a decided ~ 


stand on the subject,’’ and prosecute those 
public carriers whose recklessness was re- 
sponsible for such havoe. But in spite of 
the danger, speed was demanded. With 
such a temper in the people, it is not to be 
wondered at that they looked with interest 
upon the newly invented locomotive, 
which, as had been proved, was capable 
under the best conditions of the unheard- 
of velocity of fifteen miles an hour, though 
the controversy still raged as to whether 
locomotives or horses were the best all- 
around motive power for railroads. Horses 
had certain superiorities, even furnishing 
good arguments in favor of canals; for it 
was shown that a horse could pull thirty 
tons of cargo in a boat weighing fifteen 
tons, while on the first railroads built he 
could draw only fifteen tons all told. Im- 
proved tracks enabled a horse to move 
thirty tons gross, but still the water had the 
advantage. 


Railroads Versus Canals 


Niles declared in 1829 that “‘the public 
mind is every day more and more settling 
into a belief that railroads will supersede 
canals’’; but then he immediately mars his 
reputation as a prophet by remarking that 
“we rather think that from improvements 
now presented, locomotives will never come 
into general use. The ascent of consider- 
able heights,’ he continues, “‘over which 
railroads shall pass will possibly be assisted 
by stationary engines or the use of addi- 
tional horse power.” 

Even in 1829 a Connecticut editor, after 
describing the recently completed Morris 
Canal, remarked, “For ourselves, we be- 
lieve that a railway might as well have 
been constructed along the whole route.” 
And a Pennsylvania opponent of the canals 
proposed in that state declared when the 
Erie was scarcely completed that ‘it does 
not require the voice of prophecy to pre- 
dict that the period is not far distant when 
the New York canal will be superseded by 
a railway.” The quickness with which 
America was learning new ways is demon- 
strated by the fact that only two or three 
years before this an inquirer had written to 
a newspaper, asking, ‘‘ What is a railroad?’’ 
and the editor had passed the buck by 
saying, “‘ Perhaps some other correspondent 
can tell.” 

During the latter 20’s, while most of 
the great Eastern waterways were under 
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construction, the controversy between ca- 
nals and railroads raged with great violence. 
Canals, said the water enthusiasts, are 
facts; railroads are only theories, and as 
they permit monopolies, are contrary to 
the American idea. They are not so well 
adapted to general use as either roads or 
canals, for ‘‘they will admit upon their 
tracks none but public vehicles of a peculiar 
construction.”” Anybody could own a boat 
on a canal; could buy one for $100 or build 
one for less than that, and haul twenty-five 
tons on it, which could not be conveyed on 
a railroad with anything less than a loco- 
motive and eight carriages, costing $4000. 
Canals could even haul livestock and other 
material too heavy for the little railroad 
wagons to handle. Then it was pointed out 
that snow or earth washed over the rails in 
cuttings would put railroads out of busi- 
ness for weeks, to say nothing of the dan- 
gers from fire and wrecks. 


Foolhardy Ventures 


The railroad protagonists, on the other 
hand, pointed out that canals in a Northern 
climate could not be used more than eight 
months in a year, but railroads at least 
eleven months. 

“It requires a number of years to com- 
plete and get it in order, the owners losing 
the interest of their capital during the time; 
but a railway of considerable length may 
be completed in a single year.” 

It could not be denied that canals, in 
spite of the low cost of labor and material, 
were very expensive. The Eastern canals 
cost from $16,000 to $23,000 a mile. Ohio 
built hers for $11,000 on an average, but 
the Chesapeake and Delaware, which, 
though short, had a long and deep rock cut- 
ting, was variously figured at from $150,000 
to $161,000 a mile. Railroads never cost 
more than $15,000 a mile, it was asserted, 
and branch roads—which would run from 
every village contiguous to the main line— 
as low as $600. 

In an endeavor to keep the canals in the 
running, steam navigation was proposed 
on them. One inventor had planned, so the 
newspapers said, a steamboat “‘ calculated 
for canal navigation, being so constructed 
as not to injure the banks.” It must be ex- 
plained that all American canals had earthen 
banks, and it had been found that a speed 
of more than four miles an hour by the 
average tublike canal boat caused erosion. 
Sharp-prowed steamboats were built on 
both the Erie and the Miami; but they 
operated at a loss and were abandoned. 

In desperation because Philadelphia and 
Washington seemed to have sewed up the 
nearest available canal routes westward, 
and determined to have her share of the 
great interior business, Baltimore threw 
down the gauntlet to her neighbors by 
boldly adopting the new invention. On 
July 4, 1828, the “‘corner stone” of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was laid. It 
was only a horse railroad, it is true— 
ridiculous enough, it seems now—but Bal- 
timore had built better, far better, even 
than she knew. 

In other quarters, however, the faith in 
canals was shaken but little or not at all by 
the railroad. In the early 30’s the Western 
states, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan, had 
caught the enthusiasm for public improve- 
ments and planned roads and canals on a 
scale that was foolhardy in its magnificence. 
Indiana, in 1835, had hardly 500,000 popu- 
lation; Illinois and Michigan far less. Mil- 
lions of acres of land in those states were 
still held by the Federal Government, and 
a goodly percentage of the inhabitants were 
still log-cabin frontiersmen. Yet Indiana 
planned 1200 miles of railroads, pikes and 
canals, to cost $20,000,000, and bonded 
herself for $10,000,000—which meant 
twenty dollars.apiece for every man, woman 
and child in the state. Illinois, which was 
in debt and whose revenue was not even 
meeting the cost of government, borrowed 
$21,000,000 for roads and canals, or about 
thirty-five dollars a head for every one of 
her population. Michigan borrowed $5,000- 
000. 


others. 


Indiana planned three grea f 
principal one of which followed | 
River from its mouth up thy, 
across it into Ohio, where ity 
Miami Canal and so passed int), 
Illinois commenced work a lit ; 
her main waterway, which was, 
the Illinois River with Lake\ 
Both began at an inauspicious ie 
perity overspread the land in | 
30’s and labor, materials and) 
were higher than ever before ‘, 
time of peace. Furthermore, ti 
was still too sparsely settled | 
canals; and lastly, they begs 
Railroads had already establiv, 
selves in the Eastern states ag | 
method of transportation; pbui 
was suggested to a canal adyc} 
ways pointed to the Erie, whic. 
by the peculiar advantages of 
tion—was still the greatest arte| 
in America. } 

Indiana’s great work, the Vj, 
Erie, was to be 484 miles long, } 
of it had been built when the he 
1837-39 came along. Eastern bj 
cerns, which had taken the We: 
bonds but had not paid for th; 
their doors, and the constructi| 
Indiana and Illinois was one | 
fusion. Michigan fortunately }j 
gun her canals, and neyer did t: 

After many vicissitudes, the | 
Michigan Canal was finished in| 
1839 the Indiana Board of Publi 
ments was unable to pay its bills 
thereupon sold the two short ra 
other unfinished links in the 4 
taining only the Wabash and }} 
Slowly this work struggled alo! 
its bills in the early 40’s with s 
by the chief engineer, the conti 
This scrip was almos 
circulating medium in some p] 
the canal, and by its deprecia 
merchants were ruined. 
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Only Muddy Ditch 


The business of the canal was 
Fort Wayne, Peru, Logansport, | 
and Terre Haute were thriving 
its troubles were many. By 
newest portion, that between T' 
and Evansville, had been aband 
in a few years more the portion a 
Haute was only amuddy ditch. T 
and Erie would seem to have bee 
colossal failure in the history 
and yet it played a large pi 
development of Indiana and the 

By 1850 the age of canal bu 
practically closed. In that year 
peake and Ohio reached Cumbe 
miles from Washington; but. 
years of its slow progress, its loy 
had been carrying millions of tc 
chandise to tidewater. It neye 
yond Cumberland, but it conti 
the outlet for great quantities 0 
timber and agricultural produc 
early 60’s 800 boats were oper: 

The New England canals pra 
went out of business in the 40's 
them had paid for themselves. 
that the only dividend ever Pp: 
Hampshire and Hampden—it rat 
Haven to Northampton—was a 
one summer when the grass or 
was cut and sold and the mon 
among the stockholders. And 
canals all did much to develop n 
country through which they ra 
far beyond their termini. 

Even for a few years after 185! 
River and Kanawha Canal sti 
ward in its hopeless effort to 
latter half of its name by climbi 
Alleghanies. Since 1787 it had | 
ing westward from Richmond. 
and then a third company had t: 
work. It reached Lynchburg » 
Buchanan in 1851. It built a pik 
ington to the mouth of the Big 
improved the lower Kanawha. I 
ing plans were on the grand sca 

(Continued on Page § 
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e was to carry it through the 
the Alleghanies by a tunnel 
ng! But it had dug only fifteen 
y'd Buchanan when its money 
then came the Civil War and 
jf orever. 
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1tew England Went West 
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boats which carried the small remnant of 
their nation westward, out of the land that 
was to know them no more forever.” 

It was about the year 1857 that the first 
sharp break in canal prosperity occurred. 
In that year traffic on all the canals de- 
clined by 772,000 tons from the preceding 
year. And it was in that year that the 
main Pennsylvania Canal from Harrisburg 
to Pittsburgh was sold to its youthful com- 
petitor, the Pennsylvania Railroad. Within 
seven years the new owners had closed the 
division from Pittsburgh to Johnstown. 
A few boats continued to operate on the 
eastern section until 1889, when a flood 
almost ruined it and it was never put in 
repair again. 

The Delaware and Hudson, in 1872, 
carried 2,930,333 tons of coal to tidewater— 
not to mention other traffic. It was aban- 
doned twenty-five years ago. The Morris 
reached high-water mark in 1866, when it 
carried 900,000 tons of freight. Direct 
railroad competition put both these anthra- 
cite canals out of business. The Illinois and 
Michigan saw its peak in 1882, when it 
carried 1,011,287 tons. In 1900 this had 
fallen to 121,759 tons. The Chesapeake and 
Delaware touched maximum with 1,318,772 
tons in 1872. Twenty-five years later it had 
fallen off 50 per cent. The Delaware and 
Raritan carried 2,000,000 tons in 1870; 
within twenty years it had decreased by 
one-half and today it may carry one-tenth 
of that amount. The Ohio canals displayed 
a greater vitality than most of their con- 
temporaries, keeping up their operation 
over a slowly decreasing area until very 
recent times. Less than twenty years ago 
the state legislature talked of enlarging 
and repairing the two main lines, but this 
was not done, and today only short 
stretches carry any water; other sections 
are entirely dry. And once there was 1000 
miles of active channels within the state! 

So runs the story of the rise and fall of the 
canals; a brief, pathetic little story it is 
too. They did so much for us and deserved 
so much better at our hands! The four or 
five decades during which most of the ca- 
nals were born and rose to greatest pros- 
perity and which comprehended the entire 
life of some of them, was the period of 
greatest development in our history. Even 
today we do not progress so rapidly in a 
decade as we did then. During that period 
we grew from a handful of puny states 
strung along the Eastern seaboard to a 
giant community of 3,000,000 square miles 
area, whose sweep from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific covered the choicest portion of the 
continent. Nowhere else in history has 
so large an area of country ever been over- 
run and put under government in so short a 
time by a civilized people. To achieve this 
result, transportation was necessary; and 
the canals were our first really efficient 
means of transportation and for a long time 
our safest, surest and cheapest. 

“Canals,” said William Dean Howells, 
“were a greater achievement in 1837 than 
railroads are in 1897.’’: 


A Matter of Temperament 


Even the least of them did not exist in 
vain. Prof. James W. Putnam, in his 
monograph on the Illinois and Michigan 
said, ‘‘The great services of the canal have 
been in the economic development of the 
Middle West, particularly of the northern 
part of Illinois, and in its influence on rail- 
road rates. For the performance of these 
services the canal has been worth all it cost 
the state.” 

With slight modifications, this statement 
is applicable to and well deserved by all the 
old waterways. 

One wonders why canals are useful and 
profitable in Europe and not in America. 
The principal explanation lies in the differ- 
ence in temperament of the people and in 
the difference in national wealth—neither 
of which excuses us Americans or makes 
our neglect of waterways logical. A con- 
gressional committee report on roads and 
canals, written in 1834, accounts for the 
growth of railroad sentiment as against 
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canals in words which even today apply 
with peculiar emphasis to our character: 

“A prejudice of natural origin pervaded 
all the inquiries on this subject. The imag- 
ination was led captive by the flying mo- 
tion of a railroad car, impelled by one of 
the most powerful agents hitherto discov- 
ered by the ingenuity and subject to the 
control of man.” 

The railroads tried to throttle the Erie in 
the latter 50’s. Railroad mad though 
America was at the time, yet public senti- 
ment, aroused by the newspapers, rallied to 
the support of the canal and enabled it to 
escape. In 1875, 6000 boats were in oper- | 
ation on it and the canal population num- 
bered 30,000. From its inception until tolls 
were abolished in 1882, the ‘Grand Canal’ 
showed a profit of $42,599,718! 

Later its traffic began to decrease, which 
was attributed to its being too small and 
too poorly equipped. Accordingly, the 
state in 1903 set about enlarging it, and the 
result is the present great Barge Canal, 
which cost $155,000,000. Some shippers 
have been quick to realize the advantages 
of this mighty waterway. The Standard 
Oil Company, for example, beginning with 
tug-towed barges, then built self-propelled 
vessels which became larger and larger at 
every experiment. Their latest model is a 
tanker 260 feet in length, 40 feet in the 
beam and 14 feet in depth of hold. It car- 
ries 705,000 gallons of oil and has pro- 
pelling engines of 700 horse power. The 
company finds the canal so economical that 
practically the entire distribution of Stand- 
ard Oil products for the state of New York 
is now carried on by water. 


European Waterways 


There are at least two other companies 
owning ships which pass through the Hud- 
son, the canal and the Great Lakes, carry- | 
ing freight all the way between New York 
City, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit and Du- 
luth. It has been proved that immense 
quantities of goods can be handled simul- 
taneously and speedily, and often carried 
through the canal in quicker time than by 
the railroad. And yet so neglectful has the | 
public been that the canal is used to not | 
more than a tenth of its capacity, and there 
are not lacking citizens who advocate its 
abandonment. The imagination is led 
captive still by the lure of speed. 

Water transportation has always been 
and still is cheaper than any other method 
of carriage. Europe, always forced by 
necessity to economize, gives her heavy 
merchandise a little more time for its pas- 
sage and sends it by water. Although dis- 
organized by the war, her transportation 
tools are still highly efficient and the cheap- 
est in the world. Belgium, with an area less 
than that of Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, has more than 1200 miles of active 
waterways. At the present moment prepa- 
rations are being made to deepen a canal be- 
tween the Rhine and the Danube—built 
forty years ago—so that vessels of at least 
1500 tons will have a new 2000-mile water- 
way clear across Europe, from Rotterdam 
on the Atlantic to the Black Sea. So con- 
servative a nation as England believes so 
strongly in this canal that her shipowners 
are preparing to operate vessels on it. 

With the recklessness engendered by our 
wealth, we would rather pay higher freight 
charges and move the goods faster. We 
would rather wait until the last minute and 
then send merchandise by what we believe 
to be the swiftest carrier; it tickles our 
craving for speed and our belief in our own 
superior efficiency. Perhaps not until our 
land shall have become much more densely 
populated than now, our natural resources 
much more attenuated and our wealth be- 
gins to flow toward newer Midases, shall we 
think of economy in such little matters as 
transportation. 

“ America,’’ says Seymour Dunbar in his 
History of Travel, ‘‘has not developed be- 
yond the era of canals, but is on the con- 


trary apparently still to enter upon it.” 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles by | 
Mr. Harlow. The next will appear in an early issue. | 
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They're your kind 


A collie curled on the window-seat of a 
city apartment, dreaming of wild high- 
land pastures— 

Two hundred pounds of bone and 
sinew chained toa desk and dreaming of 
lively water, lashing pines, rifle sights 
held true on flaming eyes, the smoke of 
camp-fires, the honk of geese and par- 
tridge whirr, leaping bass and the sting 
of salt spray— 

—that’s civilization. 

As conventional in appearance as any 
white-collared lover of the open are 
Packard Shoes. Distinguishedinanycom- 
pany; smartly correct—vigorously stylish. 

Yet built into them is the sturdiness 
that strong feet love—muscles of heavy 
linen cables; mellow calfskins tanned in 
the slow Scotch way; honest oak soles 
flexible as rubber and tough as rawhide. 

They're modelled by men who learned 
how to handle leather before machinery 
lowered price and quality. 

Try a pair. You'll like them in the 
way you like a seasoned brier or the 
rod that mastered your prize salmon. 

The dealer who tries hardest to please 
you probably carries Packards. 


$8 to $10 
A few styles higher 


GARE EPRY 


Bristol Model 


M. A. PACKARD COMPANY 
Brockton, Mass. 
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TAO TEA 
BALIS 


What a Tao Tea Ball is 


Tiny bud leaves from the tips 
of the tea plants of the finest 
gardens in Ceylon, India, and 
Java, accurately measured and 
packed by special machines in 
handy gauze balls. 


Quality of Tao Tea 

Three generations of tea 
experts have labored to 
produce Tao, the supreme 
tea—the finest tea you have 
ever tasted, Flowery Or- 
ange Pekoe Blend. The Tao 
Tag on every Tao Tea Ball 
is our trade-mark and your 
guarantee of supreme 
quality. Indorsed by Good 
Housekeeping Bureau of 
Foods, Sanitation & Health, 
serial No. 3070. 


Economy of Tao Tea Balls 


Tao Tea Balls take all the 
guess and waste out of tea- 
making. Tao Tea Balls are 
pot size. Each ball makes 
4 to 5 cups, according to 
strength desired, of deli- 
cious tea. A half of a cent 
a cup—less in the big fifty- 
ball Caddy. 
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Convenience of Tao Tea Balls 


This modern and economical way of packing 
eliminates all guess-work and waste from 
tea-making. No messy tea leaves to clean up 
—so convenient, so economical, so good. 


A Marvelous 
Discovery! 


Delicious Iced Tea ~ 


Without Boiling Water 


Made possible by the use of Tao Tea 
Balls. Drop a Tao Tea Ball into a tea- 
pot containing four cups of cold water 
(not ice water) at breakfast time and 
for luncheon you have the most fra- 
grant and delicately flavored tea you 
ever tasted. A chip of ice—a dash of 
lemon—and serve. Sweeten with pow- 
dered sugar. 


Ask Your Dealer 
Today For 


tAO TEA 
BALLS 


TAO TEA CO., Inc., 103 Park Ave., NEW YORK 
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She stood back so that the other new 
arrivals preceded her across the tiled ter- 
race and enabled her to cross the wide 
lobby without feeling very conspicuous. 
Signing the register, she couldn’t help see- 
ing the names just above her own—Mrs. E. 
George Bunce, Jr., from Onawanda; Eben 
G. Bunce, with ditto marks. It was almost 
like meeting folks from Haleyopolis. Ona- 
wanda was only twenty miles away and 
pa’d always done a lot of business over 
there. Hadn’t she heard him talk about 
some Bunces? 

“Ah, Mrs. Pollard!”? The young man on 
the other side of the desk was formidable in 
spite of a splendid affability; he made you 
feel as if he was shined and polished with a 
piece of chamois skin every morning. “‘We 
have your reservations—Suite B. I think 
you'll find the rooms comfortable.” 

His smile conveyed the effect of a joke. 
It seemed to indicate that there was some- 
thing deliciously funny in the notion that 
anybody could possibly feel anything but 
comfortable in Suite B; but Abby Pollard 
found that her answering smile needed an 
effort. Fred must have pulled another one 
of his wires in this connection. She was al- 
ready a little overawed by the prospect of 
those rooms; they’d all judge her by them, 
too; she’d be pestered most to death by 
maids and bell boys and porters. 

“Ts Mrs. Frost down yet, do you know?” 

The expression of the beautifully var- 
nished young man suggested that he medi- 
tated profoundly. 

“Mrs. Frost? Mrs. Oh, yes, of 
course. Mrs. Frost left us some days ago.”’ 
He smiled with tolerant compassion. ‘‘I 
believe some friends persuaded her to motor 
on down to Florida with them.” 

‘‘When’s she coming back?’’ Abby Pol- 
lard drew a long breath. If Hattie wasn’t 
here to boss her around 


“She didn’t say, but it won’t be long.” 


He shook his head. 
Mrs. Frost.” 

The look and tone implied that only anice 
regard for professional ethics restrained 
him from revelations highly damaging to 
the reputation of a sister commonwealth. 
Mrs. Pollard nodded a sober assent; very 
few places suited Hattie. She’d come back, 
sure enough; but meanwhile She fol- 
lowed the bell boy to the magnificence of 
Suite B, and under the spell of its state gave 
him not only the dime she had intended but 
two odd pennies as well. 

She was almost too tired to unpack, and 
something had happened to her appetite; 
she wouldn’t have gone down to breakfast 
except for a feeling that it might be more 
restful in the dining room. 

Mr. Bunce and his daughter-in-law were 
at a near-by table. She observed, with an 
unreasonable disappointment, that he had 
changed his clothes and now wore short 
trousers and bright stockings, like the other 
men in the room. She felt ashamed of a 
fancy that tried to picture pa in such gar- 
ments, as if the thought dishonored his 
memory. Afterward, as she was choosing 
colored post cards at the news stand, she 
witnessed Mr. Bunce’s departure with a 
bag of golf clubs, and in spite of another 
downward revision of her earlier estimate 
was distantly aware of a certain compas- 
sion. He didn’t look, she decided, as if he 
were well enough to be playing those rough 
games like a boy. If that daughter-in-law 
had good sense she’d put a stop to such 
foolishness; men never knew what was good 
for them. Even pa She thought of the 
time he had gone into the old-timers’ foot 
race at the Knights of Damon picnic and 
how he’d had to be rubbed with arnica 
every night for a week. 

Post cards preoccupied most of the morn- 
ing; she sent them to Fred and Marian and 
to quite a lot of Haleyopolis people, not al- 
together displeased now with Suite B. It 
was nice to be able to mark four crosses on 
the windows of the photograph. Maybe 
Jennie Essick would be sorry she’d talked 


“Florida won’t suit 
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VACATION 


(Continued from Page 23) 


that way about Fred’s going to New York 
when she saw what kind of vacation he 
could afford to give his mother! It was only 
fair to Fred to let folks back home know 
how well he was doing. 

At lunch she was dimly alarmed by the 
nonappearance of Mr. Bunce, and a disap- 
proval of his daughter-in-law was deepened 
by a certain frivolity on that lady’s part. 
She laughed and talked too much and too 
loudly, visibly stimulated by the society of 
the dudish young fellow who sat in Mr. 
Bunce’s chair. 

“Father? Oh, he always gets his lunch 
at the clubhouse so as to be right on time 
for his afternoon game. You never saw 
anybody so crazy about golf! Every winter 
he swears he’ll stay home and tend to busi- 
ness; and then, along about Christmas, he 
backslides and begins talking about his 
health and by the end of January I’m fairly 
dragged down here to take care of him. 
George says he’s a golf widower-in-law.” 

Mrs. Pollard compressed firm lips over 
her cutlet. It did beat everything the way 
you could misjudge folks if you went by 
looks! The idea of thinking Mr. Bunce was 
kind of like pa! 

She tried to sit in a rocker on the terrace 
after lunch, but it was sort of tiresome. She 
couldn’t rid herself of a persistent and dis- 
tressing sense of untidiness. Yellow flowers 
blooming outdoors in the middle of winter 
instead of waiting decently for spring; 
women who were old enough—and fat 
enough—to know better, strutting around 
in outlandish breeches or sitting at bridge 
tables with their short skirts exposing a 
great deal too much length and breadth of 
flesh-colored silk stocking; some of them 
smoking cigarettes, too, in long holders; 
bobbed and shingled heads that would be 
gray if they belonged to self-respecting 
folks; paint and powder laid on thick as 
plaster! 

A dull, weary discontent prodded her. 
Habit demanded an objective errand as an 
excuse and justification for a walk, how- 
ever, and:it was only the happy thought of 
going down to the post office in the village 
that released her from the terrace. A bell 
boy told her about a footpath through the 
woods, giving her, in masculine fashion, so 
much and such explicit information that 
she hadn’t gone two hundred yards before 
she was lost; there were too many paths, 
running every which way between a thick 
second growth of long-leafed pine. She re- 
sented their number and their casual aim- 
lessness as of a piece with the flowers that 
bloomed in winter and the women who 
smoked and wore breeches. A distant 
sound of hammering guided her; building, 
at least, would be one familiar thing in a 
place that was upside down in almost every 
other way, and the workmen would tell her 
how to get to the post office. 

The path wandered presently to the 
edge of the woods. A row of little cottages 
hung to the steep slope overlooking the 
town at its foot and a new one lifted a skele- 
ton of studs at the end of the file. One of 
the negroes at work upon it sang in the 
rhythm of hishammer. Mrs. Pollard paused 
among the trees to enjoy the music of both. 
Something about the nearest cottage made 
her think of a house back in Haleyopolis— 
one of the last for which pa had furnished 
the lumber. It looked sensible and plain 
and homy; the whole street looked that 
way, when you came right down to it, as if 
neighborly folks lived here. She nodded 
approvingly at a line of washing that moved 
lazily in a gentle stir of air and conceded 


that this winter sunshine would come in _ 


handier on wash days than the Haleyopolis 
weather. Back there, this time of year, 
clothes would freeze stiff as a board if you 
hung them outdoors. 

There was no longer any need to ask her 
way to the post office; she could see it 
from where she stood; but she stopped be- 
fore the nearest cottage, nevertheless, and 
spoke to the woman who sewed in a splint 


rocker on its porch. She looke; 
worn-out, but you could tell she 
nice. 

“The post office?”” She had ary 
too, and her face lighted up 
talked. “It’s that brick build 
down there.” 

Mrs. Pollard thanked her, w 
once resuming her walk. There y 
of some sort beside the door, hand: 
a sheet of note paper that drew h 
it even before she could make 
words. Room and board. She w 
frightened by the daring of an in; 
ful resolve. Back there at that f 
toned hotel they’d charge good 
knew what wicked prices, and yo) 
get a minute’s peace from the gery 
you had to have your dinner at ' 
dress up for it, and —— 

It was a real nice room, and as 
new pin, too; and besides, a perso 
have felt easy in her mind if she 
to that hotel and paid out hundy 
lars when it meant so much to 
Tilford to have her room rente 
She was right nice, even if she w 
close-mouthed about her affairs 
Mrs. Pollard didn’t know anyth 
her, by the time the bargain was 
cept that her husband was getti 
bad case of pneumonia and so th 
the eight hundred dollars out of 
ing and loan association and com 
Pineville, where Mr. Cliff, the a 
ager, said he’d get better fast en 
back to his position in May, whi 
longest they could hold it oper 
and, of course, it was awfully go 
being outdoors all day, and « 
would have been all right if thi 
cost so much more than you figu: 
couldn’t help worrying a good de 
money coming in and the baby 
next month and ma not being ab 
down on account of the lon 
expense. q 

Mrs. Pollard was able to fee 
toward certain uneasy reflect 
what Fred and Marian wo 
all, she’d get a lot more rest 
cottage like this than in a 
like that hotel, and she gue 
right, didn’t she? to take he 
where she wanted anyway. 
wasn’t any call to tell t 
especially after sending the 
cards with crosses markin 
They’d only fret and fuss. T! 
Abby Pollard saw quite clear 
be much more considerate to le 
tinue in the belief that she) 
right on at the inn. 

It was lucky that her t 
Packing her suitcase put her i 
mind that made her more th 
the glittering young man at the 
fallaciously asserted a claim fo 
board and lodging on the groun 
telegram, and ended by agreei 
eagerly, to transfer the trunk as| 
came and to send a bell boy ove! 
with the mail. Mrs. Pollard w 
to the cottage with a high heac! 
out to Mrs. Tilford’s spotless kif} 
peat the more pungent of her ré 

Her attention wandered as sh 
the beginnings of supper. M: 
looked like a pretty good house! 
she’d never get light biscuit ifs 
on her shortening. Experience ! 
an’s cooks had made Abby i oat 
about volunteering counsel on su 
but Mrs. Tilford’s tone and man? 
to indicate that she wasn’t the k« 
a body’s head off for a well-mean! 
advice. 

“If you got an extry @' 
wheres ’* said Mrs. Pollarc) 

Mrs. Tilford had—a nice st’ 
ment that buttoned in back of ’ 
ders and tied in snug at your 
almost forgot you had on one of 

(Continued on Page 6 
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DopGeE BROTHERS 


SPECIAL 


TYPE-B SEDAN 


It can be said in all truth that ten years were 
required to bring this car to its present state 
of perfection. 


True, Dodge Brothers have not actually been 
: building the Standard or Special Type-B 
Sedans that long. 


But they have been at work steadily, for a 
| decade, perfecting the chassis, the engine, 
and the principles of closed car construction 
which are so admirably coordinated in these 
two popular types. 


Five Balloon Tires 


Douce BrotrHers |INC.DETROIT 


Dooce BrRotHEeRS (CANADA) LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


(Continued from Page 60) 
Mother Hubbards and felt dressed and re- 
spectable and kind of chirked up at the feel 
of flour on your hands. The window above 
the baking board gave you a first-rate view 
of the new house they were building next 
door, and that singing darky had a lovely 
voice, especially for a hymn about saying 
goo’-by to trouble and pain and going to 
hevvum on the morning train. 

“Tell you what, Mis’ Tilford,” said Mrs. 
Pollard. “‘Why don’t you go lie down a 
minute and let me get supper? I’d just as 
lief—just as lief as not.” 


qi 


ER scant respect for grown-up men 

who went around in short pants and 
stockings that had been copied from a rat- 
tlesnake’s back did not make Abby Pol- 
lard wholly proof against the quality of 
Mr. Bunce’s recognizing gaze. She was 
pleasantly conscious of the happy fit of the 
new gingham dress, and smoothed its crisp 
starchiness down over her hips with the 
backs of her damp hands as she acknowl- 
edged Mr. Bunce’s greeting in a bow and 
smile that were neighborly without being 
anything more. 

Ever since Mr. Bunce had taken to hang- 
ing about the new building next door she’d 
foreseen this encounter and had avoided 
it—as far, at least, as seemed consistent 
with a clear conscience and a proper self- 
respect. He’d never arrived quite so early 
in the day. She had counted on getting 
that basket of clothes on the line long be- 
fore he came through the woods in that 
funny sly way he walked, always turning 
around to look behind him as if he was 
afraid of somebody. 

““Told me over to the hotel that you was 
boarding out in town somewheres, but I 
didn’t know it was so close.’”’ He twisted 
his head to glance over his shoulder in the 
direction of the inn; and Mrs. Pollard, a 
little pleased by the implication of his state- 
ment, felt a certain sympathy for the ap- 
prehension she detected in his look. 

‘‘Saw your name on the register,” he 
went on. ‘‘Wondered if your husband 
didn’t use to be in the lumber business up 
to Haleyopolis. I’m from Onawanda my- 
self—Eben G. Bunce—and a 

“T kind of thought I remembered Mr. 
Pollard mentioning the name,” said Mrs. 
Pollard.. ‘‘He was in the Knights of 
Damon.” 

Her glance rested on the emblem. You 
didn’t see many of those nice watch chains 
nowadays; Fred never wore that one of 
pa’s. 

“Say, ain’t it a small world, though?” 
Mr. Bunce was visibly impressed by the 
smallness of it. ‘‘Here I know Henry T. 
Pollard for thirty years, do business with 
him and belong to the same order, and 
never lay eyes on his wife; and then I go 
traipsing off on this darn vacation in the 
middle of winter and set down right across 
from you in the dining car!’’ He shook 
hands with ceremony. “I’m mighty glad 
to make your acquaintance, Mis’ Pollard. 
I always set a sight of store by Henry T. 
Felt real bad I couldn’t get up to Haley- 
opolis for the funeral, but my wife was so 
low that day I didn’t feel I’d ought to resk 
it.”” He sobered. ‘‘She died right soon 
afterwards—sixth of September, at half 
past ten in the morning.” 

Mrs. Pollard clicked her tongue against 
her teeth. He certainly seemed nice; it was 
too bad about those stockings. She told 
him about pa. It was kind of pleasant to 
talk about it now with somebody that was 
so interested. Mr. Bunce also clicked his 
tongue. He turned sharply to call to one 
of the darkies who was setting a window 
frame all wrong, Mrs. Pollard gathered. 
Mr. Bunce showed him how it ought to be 
done. 

He was thus engaged when Mr. Dill, the 
builder, came around the corner. 

“Much obliged to you,’ said Mr. Dill. 
“T’d ought to have a foreman on a job 
like this, but I can’t seem to git holt of 
one’t’s wuth his salt. Can’t turn my back 
a minute without something goes wrong.” 
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He shook his head. ‘“‘I’d ought to be over 
in Tyre right now too.” 

“You go ahead,” said Mr. Bunce ear- 
nestly. ‘I got plenty of time on my hands 
and I’d just as lief hang around here as go 
set on the porch of that club and watch ’em 
play shinny.’’ He scowled. “‘Liefer.” 

His tone deepened Mrs. Pollard’s ap- 
proval. She saw Mr. Dill drop a dubious 
glance at the snaky stockings. Mr. Bunce 
seemed to understand thelook. He laughed. 

“Guess I’m able to handle a job like this, 
son. I was building houses before you had 
any use for ’em. Built the new courthouse 
up to Onawanda when I was twenty-six.” 

He produced a card which seemed to 
impress and reassure Mr. Dill. 

“Hate to leave you cut in on your vaca- 
tion,”’ he began. 

“You get along over to your other job,” 
said Mr. Bunce. ‘Be a pity if us builders 
couldn’t give each other a lift once in a 
while. Give me the blue prints and Se 

It was evident that he had wholly for- 
gotten Mrs. Pollard, but she didn’t mind. 
Pa had been the same way—forget every- 
thing when he got near a building job. She 
carried in the empty clothes basket and 
mixed up a nice stiff eggnog for Mrs. 
Tilford, who was feeling kind of poorly 
and had consented to go back to bed right 
after breakfast. Mrs. Tilford agreed with 
Mr. Bunce that it was a remarkably small 
world; had she ever told Mrs. Pollard 
about the way she ran right into Lyman at 
the fair grounds when they hadn’t seen 
each other since they’d been in the eighth 
grade? It was the strangest thing! 

“T kind of thought I’d go down street,” 
said Mrs. Pollard presently. “‘I saw some 
real nice apples in Miller’s window and I’d 
kind of like to make a couple of pies.” 

Mr. Bunce went down the hill with her. 
You couldn’t be always thinking about 
your clothes on a building job and there 
must be a place where they sold overalls, 
he supposed. Mrs. Pollard was sure of it; 
she’d bought her gingham dresses in the 
store just across from the station, and they 
had men’s things there too. He carried the 
bag of apples for her on the way back, and 
it was only polite to ask him to have dinner 
at the cottage instead of going clear back 
to the inn or over to the clubhouse. 

She rolled her pie crust before the win- 
dow. Some men looked right nice in over- 
alls. She’d always liked the way pa looked 
in them when he helped out on some rush 
order in the lumberyard. 

“Baked the undercrust a mite before you 
put in the apples,” said Mr. Bunce con- 
fidently. ‘‘Can’t fool me on apple pie!”’ 

It would have been better, Mrs. Pollard 
said, if she’d made her crust yesterday and 
let it stand overnight in the ice box. Mr. 
Bunce, disputing the possibility of im- 
provement, agreed with a certain alacrity 
to return for further experiment, and Mrs. 
Tilford urged him to make himself entirely 
at home. Any friend of Mrs. Pollard’s, she 
declared,was sure of awelcome. Mr. Tilford, 
a little rounder of cheek than when Mrs. 
Pollard had first seen him, was emphatic in 
his support of this assurance. Mrs. Pollard 
tried not to look too pleased. 

Later, as she finished washing the dishes 
and went out to take down the clothes from 
the line, she stopped for another little chat 
with Mr. Bunce. If he was going to keep on 
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helping Mr. Dill for a day or two, it would 
be easier to get his dinners at Mrs. Til- 
ford’s, and the money would help. She ex- 
plained how they were fixed. 

“T was going to s’gest it myself,” said 
Mr. Bunce. His face darkened. ‘‘Can’t 
seem to relish my meals over to that hotel— 
little dabs of fancy stuff in them birds’ 
bathtubs! That dinner I just et was worth 
any three I’ve had sense I started on this 
fool vacation.’”’. Hefrowned again. “ Milly— 
that’s my oldest boy’s wife—was bound 
and determined I sh’d come along, and 
Junior kep’ pestering me ’t I needed a rest.”’ 

“T didn’t seem to cotton to the notion 
either,’ said Mrs. Pollard. “But I don’t 
know but I’ve kind of changed my mind. 
Seems as if a nice vacation was good for a 
body, even in winter. Don’t know when 
I’ve felt so rested.” 

He shook his head. 

“Pretty near wore my feet off trying to 
play that darn game, before I got the no- 
tion to go and set on the porch and leave 
Milly think I was traipsing up hill and down 
after a dinky littlerubber ball!’’ Heglanced 
over his shoulder uneasily. ‘“’F you sh’d 
happen to run into Milly over to the hotel, 
don’t let on, or she’ll kick up a fuss about 
me needing exercise. Ain’t got a word to 
say against Milly, but she’s notioned— 
terrible notioned, Milly is.” 

Mrs. Pollard clicked her tongue. She dis- 
covered a fresh regard for Marian, who had 
sense enough to let a body go off on a little 
trip vithout tagging along, even though she 
was in many respects—she examined Mr. 
Bunce’s word and adopted it—notioned. 


Iv 


T’S real lovely,’”’ said Mrs. Pollard for 

the twelfth time. She tried to speak 
heartily and with conviction, but some- 
thing about the finished cottage depressed 
her, in spite of the familiar smells, clean 
and friendly, of new plaster and fresh paint 
and lumber; in spite of the shining porce- 
lain sink and the exciting perfections of the 
oil stove, which lessened, in the kitchen, that 
feeling of melancholy emptiness that had 
come upon her in the other rooms. 

“Don’t know as I ever done a better job,”’ 
said Mr. Bunee; “not on a place this size, 
I mean. ’Course I’ve handled a lot of big- 
ger ones. Turned out better’n I expected 
when I took holt.” 

“T can’t help feeling sort of sorry for Mr. 
Dill,” said Mrs. Pollard. ‘Seems a pity he 
couldn’t ’ve held on and finished it.’ 

“Guess he was mighty glad to get it off 
his hands.”” Mr. Bunce wagged his head. 
“Sight of young fellows go bust in the 
building business, trying to bite off more’n 
they can chaw. Dill’d be up higher’n a kite 
by now if Milly—if I hadn’t been fixed so’s 
I could take over this here job just when 
I done it.” 

Mrs. Pollard nodded. If that notioned 
daughter-in-law hadn’t gone back home 
last month, she’d have been bound to find 
out where Mr. Bunce spent those days she 
imagined were given over to that silly game; 
she’d have fussed and talked and argued 
till he gave in too. Daughters-in-law, even 
nice ones like Marian, couldn’t seem to get 
it through their heads that a body could 
have a married son without having to be 
treated like a baby. 

She repressed a sigh. 
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paring, expertly throwing into a stone jar 
the peelings from which he might later fer- 
ment vinegar. 

When his muscles became cramped, he 
seized a spade and dug. 

This latter activity afforded Mr. Hotten- 
stein considerable amusement. He put 
down the ancient marine glasses through 
which he had been surveying the move- 
ments of his new neighbor with more or less 
curiosity and suspicion, and chuckled aloud. 

“A-diggin’ fur a well! Can’t the loony 
see the dry hole where was dug deep 
a’ready onto the next acre from where he’s 
diggin’ at now? What was he give a head 
fur anyway, that feller? Not to pack no 
brains around in, that’s fur sure, fur he 
ain’t no brains to pack. And he don’t use 
his eyes none, and he ain’t ever actin’ like 
he was hearin’ nothing, and he ain’t ever 
got a tongue by him. So what’s his head fur 
anyway?” 

The question may have been rhetorical. 
At least, Christina went on in silence, dust- 
ing the room. Her father twitched his 
bristles like a sagacious rabbit as he 
squinted at her. 

“Now Kreistelmeier ag’in, there’s some 
head fur you. Three hunert acres that feller 
has got it a’ready, and a good brick fur a 
woman to step into. And he’s even willing 
fur to hire fur her if she ain’t just so feeling 
fur the housework; that much he give me 
off his own tongue. Yes, the girl where gits 
dare to stand up before the preacher with 
Kreistelmeier will be settin’ tony fur the 
rest of her life, that’s easy seen.’’ Christina 
went on with her dusting. ‘“‘Hey! What’s 
your sentiments on that there?’’ demanded 
her father. ‘‘ Have youse got a dumb tongue 
like that dopple down there a-diggin’ fur a 
dry well?” 

“T ain’t got no sentiments,” said Chris- 
tina. 

“Well, you better be gittin’ sentiments,” 
expostulated Mr. Hottenstein. “And you 
better be gittin’ them in the right directions 
too. I brung you into this here world and 
you got the right to obey to me. I put it 
now plain. I ain’t leavin’ you set in no 
more cricks with no more simples. Take 
shame to yourself fur such behaviors! 
You’re to stick at this house and set up 
onto the porch with whoever I give you 
darst to. Now you pass me your agree- 
ments on that.” 

Christina backed against the wall and 
spread her palms against it. 

“T pass my promise,” she said steadily. 

“Well, then,’? Mr. Hottenstein paused to 
give impressive emphasis to his climax. 
“The feller I give darst to set onto that 
porch is Sam Kreistelmeier, and not no 
other.” 

Mr. Hottenstein was not essentially a 
cruel man. It is possible that his inter- 
mittent glimpses of Enoch expending need- 
less energy with the spade subconsciously 
worried even while it amused him. 

Or it may be that his sense of efficiency 
was affronted. At any rate, some ten days 
later he puffed heavily up the opposite 
bank of the dry creek and stood silently 
upon the edge of the hole in which Enoch 
was delving. 

“You can’t git no water here,” flustered 
Hottenstein.. ‘‘Ain’t you seeing that hole 
where I tried it a’ready?”’ 

Enoch looked up at him with his wide 
furry eyes. 

“Yes, well,’”’ he said. 

“What fur good is work if you ain’t 
workin’ nothing?’”’ demanded Hottenstein 
irritably. ‘‘What was you doin’ it fur?” 

Enoch heaved out of the hole. He went 
over to the stool and began paring. 

“T guess I was wantin’ to see the insides 
of what I bought a’ready.” 

Hottenstein regarded the sizable heap 
which Enoch had spaded forth. He kicked 
at the poor stuff with his toe. Enoch 
watched him. 

“Now looky here.” Hottenstein tapped 
his inner pocket significantly. ‘‘Don’t go 
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gittin’ it in your head where you ain’t satis- 
fied with this here soil, fur you can’t any- 
ways go back on a tight contrac’ like this 
here one I drawed between us.”’ 

‘I’m satisfied,’’ said Enoch. He paused, 
thumbing his knife blade. ‘“‘Was you in 
Buthouse a’ready yet?”’ 

“Now that there little matter,’ began 
Hottenstein importantly, “‘no; me and the 
superwisors ain’t exactly took it up yet. 
Not only by letter anyway.’’ He eyed 
Enoch cautiously. “‘But don’t git scared 
ower the assessments now. Mebbe the 
other end of the county will git the road, 
fur all.” 

Enoch went on paring. 

“Mebbe they will. They been ower 
interwiewing the commissioners, anyway, 
and they’re some favoring it.” 

His visitor’s head rammed forward. 

“What do youse know so much?”’ 

“TI packed my first kittle of apple butter 
into Buthouse fur to sell it day behind 
yesterday, and I set around listenin’ some.” 

“And they been ower, was they?—them 
property holders? Well, we will see oncet 
if they But you, now’’—his voice 
lowered blandly—‘“‘don’t you make worry 
ower the assessments. We ain’t gittin’ the 
road just yet anyways.” 

Enoch stopped paring. He searched his 
visitor’s face. His eyes were impelling, al- 
most threatening in their earnestness. 
Hottenstein gazed back as though he were 
seeing Enoch for the first time. 

“Letters don’t make. If you want some- 
pun, you got to go fur it. You got to show 
somepun.”’ He had risen. He stood, paring 
knife clenched in fist, like one at bay. Hot- 
tenstein’s bristles shifted; but his eyes did 
not. Enoch’s voice rang high as though he 
were addressing the deaf: ‘“‘The way they 
do. They make such a meal and inwite the 
commissioners fur to come and eat along, 
and they make speeches at them, and they 
show them from auttamobiles.” 

Mr. Hottenstein swallowed these chunks 
of information noisily. 

“Yes. Well, well, to besure. Yes, that’s 
business. Just to say, business details.” 
His heels drew up raspingly. ‘But, see 
here oncet. Youse ain’t thinkin’ you’re 
givin’ me notions, was you?” 

He essayed a scornful laugh, but it 
clogged in his throat. He scuttled toward 
the bank. Enoch followed him. 

“‘T’ll give the apple butter fur that there 
meal.” 

Something impelled Mr. Hottenstein 
half down the bank to stop and turn his 
head. The urgency, the hint of threat, was 
still in the red-brown eyes burning down 
upon him. 

“A body might think youse was wanting 
that road,” he flustered. He scrambled up 
the farther bank and again turned. “I’m 
going to git onto the tellyphone,”’ he said, 
as though in obedience to some command. 

“Yes, well,” said Enoch, and went back 
to his spade. 

Mr. Hottenstein went scuffing redly be- 
neath his plethoric apple trees. He had 
never felt so foolish in his life. He was 
angry with himself for feeling foolish, and 
he was angry because he did not know 
exactly what he was feeling foolish about. 
But that dopple of a boy now, that scare- 
crow with his silly clothes flapping at 
him—what right had he got to be—well, to 
be giving advices, now, about this here 
road; and to be making him—Hottenstein 
oncet !—feel like—well, like he was feeling 
now? 

“Ach-h-h!”’ rasped Mr. Hottenstein. 
“Most everything kin come to pass in this 
up-mixed world!” 

The following morning, as Enoch filled 
his gunny sack, he beheld Hottenstein’s 
automobile wedged with the leading land- 
holders of the district speeding in the direc- 
tion of Buthouse County. In the afternoon 
he beheld Kreistelmeier, with Christina by 
his side, purring past in an oily black road- 
ster. He sat for a moment. Then he flung 
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down his paring knife and made frantically 
for his spade. 

It was only the first of many times that 
he saw them. They passed almost every 
day now, Christina with chin upflung, eyes 
forward. 

Two weeks—three—three and a half. 


| The last of the culls were upon the ground. 


He was working with the apples at night 
now. During the day he dug. He had aban- 
doned his first well and was deep in an- 
other, making the try at some distance from 
the two others. 

He had grown thin. He had grown very, 
very tired. He had grown so tired that at 
night, as he sat paring or stirring, he felt 
dizzy. And as he looked up dizzily one 
night at sound of some unwonted rustling, 
he saw an apparition. It seemed as though 
he saw Christina flurrying up the bank. It 
seemed as though she spun before him in 
the fitful flare of his little fire, racking her 
arms as though she would rid her soul of her 
body. 

“He kissed me! Och! He kissed me!” 
She scoured her cheek with her palm, then 
flung her hand from her as though it had 
touched pollution. 

Enoch did not speak. One does not ad- 
dress the supernatural. She came at last 
and knelt down beside him, pressing her 
cheek against his knee. Enoch touched her 
hair. 

“‘T don’t want silk,” she said quietly. “I 
don’t want nothing.”’ 

They sat thus, then they talked. Once 
she pleaded, “I could help youse—make 
apple butter always. I’m a friend, too, fur 
apple butter.’’ Once she said, ‘‘ But I can’t 
live another month like this here back one.” 

They stood together when she was to go. 
She looked at him steadily. 

“Kiss me, Enoch; kiss me oncet. I feel 
fur provin’ if it’s like that there other one.” 
Shudder riffled through her. “Then I'll 
know.” 

All that was Enoch started toward her. 
But he swung back. He looked at the im- 
poverished trees behind her, around her, 
everywhere; their gnarled, naked fingers 
clawed toward her; their misbegotten fruit 
rolled forsaken upon the poor soil which had 
given it birth. Not that he saw them in 
such startling detail; not that he saw them 
at all, perhaps. But some quiver of desola- 
tion made him quail from her. 

“Tomorrow,” he said; ‘‘mebbe tomor- 
row. I’ll know somepun tomorrow. Some- 
pun I been thinkin’? ——”’ 

He stopped, afraid, embarrassed. 

But she repeated the word softly: 

““Thinkin’! Oh, Enoch, do think! You 
will think someping some day. I seem to 
see it at you now.” 


The long table spread in the shade of the 
poplars the following noon was.a festive 
affair. Upon it crowded the cumulated out- 
put of a dozen anxious ovens. Upon either 
end a roasted suckling pig whose goose- 
berry eyes gazed blandly at its mate across a 
space densely populated with fried chicken, 
Ararats of mashed potatoes, lemon rice, 
pepper slaw, smearcase, every known vege- 
table, fruits in season and out, floating 
islands, continents of cakes and pies; and 
here and there, set like wide red-brown eyes 
staring curiously up at the more osten- 
tatious viands, glass dishes of Enoch’s 
apple butter. 

Enoch, hovering in the background, 
gaunt in his Sabbath black, the part, as 
usual, disappearing from his wet smooth 
hair, was edged toward the table by Mr. 
Hottenstein himself. Mr. Hottenstein, puff- 
ing hospitality toward any and all, did not 
even kick at the cat which in the odorous 
intoxication was sharpening its claws upon 
his shin at the moment. The elder Phar de- 
livered a long and gentle benediction while 
eyes surreptitiously ravened the victuals. 
Then knives slashed the sucklings. Dishes 
rotated in giddy succession. Earthenware 
jugs of coffee appeared between active 
elbows. Uprose above the stir and pour the 
solemn sounds incident to mastication. 

The speeches began. Mr. Hottenstein 


spoke. The circumstance of hispalmspatting ; 
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in full sweep of gesture into a sheet of 
fly paper detracted nothing from the good 
humor of the three guests; nor his ensuing 
vague disposal of the rustling incubus 
against the shoulder of the neighboring 
Kreistelmeier. Various other landowners 
spoke, flipping their coat tails rhythmically 
upward with laboring fingers, and sat down, 
condensing into steam. 

The dogs slept. The cats slept. Two of 
the visitors nodded. Their spokesman, 
prodded surreptitiously, then openly, by 
the one survivor of the three, finally got 
groggily to his feet. But there was nothing 
groggy about his speech. Its few hundred 
words, condensed into their essence, con- 
veyed to those assembled that the breaks 
would be in their favor, provided the gravel 
pit was as had been represented. In this 
particularly fertile portion of the state, how- 
ever, the conjecture would naturally be that 
the gravel would be of only surface depth 
and therefore impractical for extensive use. 
The whole economy of road building, of 
course, rested upon sufficiency of gravel— 
coarse gravel. for the foundation, fine 
screenings for use with the cement for the 
top layer. Long haulage must be obviated 
if possible. The gentlemen present would 
readily understand this. Allow him to pre- 
sent a few figures: One-inch rock ran ap- 
proximately twenty-seven hundred pounds 
to the cubic yard; three-quarter-inch gravel 
ran approximately three thousand pounds to 
the cubic yard. Nowsince thousands of such 
yards were required for the roads in each 
county, and since the haulage upon it— 
figuring four or five yards to the load— 
amounted to something like forty cents a 
yard, those present could readily under- 
stand that a gravel pit conveniently located 
would prove a deciding factor in their 
favor. And now would the gentlemen inter- 
ested kindly show them the gravel pit that 
they might judge if it were of the depth and 
quality indicated in the letter recently re- 
ceived? 

The gentlemen interested showed noth- 
ing but dazed eyes and lengthening jaws. 
Hottenstein turned slowly toward Kreistel- 
meier. Kreistelmeier turned slowly toward 
Hottenstein. Each looked at his neighbor 
and economized on breath. Enoch got to 
his feet. 

“Yes, well,” he said. ‘I was the one 
where wrote off the letter.”’ 

In his eyes was the same urgency, the 
same desperate demand which had sent 
Hottenstein scurrying up the hill a few 
days before. They rose and followed him. 


“Two dollars a yard he gits fur it yet! 
A dollar ninety per the ton if he gits him 
teams and delivers it hisself!’? Hotten- 
stein groaned when, late that afternoon, 
naught remained but surfeited dogs and 
eats and a few neighbors too limp from as- 
tonishment to get to their homes. ‘‘ Andon 
the top of it if he ain’t got him a bonus of his 
own road free from assessments! A million- 
aire that there slinky boy will be yet! And 
look oncet how he sharpered it off me! Fifty 
dollars he gives me—and he will git off it 
mebbe twenty thousand or some such. And 
here when I go taxin’ him with it, here if he 
ain’t up and givin’ me back talk about it 
bein’ such a tight contrac’ or whatever! 
Fifty dollars, Kreistelmeier, when it ought 
to be coming to me a fortune yet!” 

“Don’t come slingin’ your bellyaches 
around me!” shrugged Kreistelmeier, who 
had been in parlous temper toward the 
Hottenstein family since Christina’s aston- 
ishing behavior of the night before. “If 
you ain’t got no more business head than to 
leave a dopplig boy git your land off 
you 


“Business head!’’ howled Hottenstein. 
“‘Business head, he says it! When you was 


Ma 


offered it fur that same fifty ay 
yourself a silly laugh over it! | 
ag’in, if youse wouldn’t ’a’ been g¢' 
that there porch a-makin’ hur 
whiles I was wrotening off that ; 
trac’ Och! That contra) 
clapped a palm of pain to his mid: 
oncet aways from me!” 

Later, revelation blinded }j 
rounded the corner of the ho 
stopped short and addressed a hy 
nolent against the clapboarding, 

“That there dumb boy was 
me. He never had no auttamobil 
nur no fancy meals nur no infly 
was a-workin’ me fur to ride the 
sioners here and fur to fi th 
to == ” y 

The hound opened « one = | 
winked at him. 

“What is it, pop? wall 


Christina thrust a flurried 
pantry window. - 

““No!”? shouted Mr. Ho 
added with dignity, “I’ma 
pen to see if they laid any " 

But there are, after all, 
one to retain wealth in one’s | 
failing that, in the possessio 0 
ily, provided, of course, one | 
like brain. Upon the fall o 
Hottenstein transported — 
brain to the arid region Bb 
bed and there engaged in 
and plaintive with the own 
least, Mr. Hottenstein co: 
occupied himself with thri: 
last of the culls. What Mr. 
really made the trip to say 
kept deferring, owing to 
wonted embarrassment. - 
ponderously and ponderouly| 
forth: se 

“Well, now. Just to put al 
this here pleasant day, I might 
make objections of your—well, I 
sider into you astin’ Christina to 
youse ag’in.”” Enoch critically 
a worm-eaten nubbin. Mr. H 
puffed his lips and teetered appr 
from toe to heel. - ““Now we're 
this here way, and Christina su 
houseworker like what she is, a 
yet—I don’t ever hire a doctor at 

Enoch threw a peeling expert!’ 
vinegar jar. 

“T ain’t ever ast Christina ton 
me.” 

His visitor thereupon all but 


I 


into the copper kettle. His bris 
damp and weak, above a soundle 
Indeed, Mr. Hottenstein himself] 
unlike a beetle which has enco 
sudden shower as he ambled pai 
ward the bank. Upon the opposit 
paused, however, and furled anc 
his antennae. 

“Well, I ain’t anyways pushi) 
at you, take a thought oncet and 
that. Such a good looker like w) 
and sound in both body and both 
with such a good head inherited a, 
her pop.” 

With this final inventory of ( 
charms, he turned and fumbled 
heavily up the hill. 

By the flicker of his little fire’ 
Enoch stirred his apple butter. Bi 
pair of hands also were guiding 1 
mic paddle. A pair of eyes, ia 
adoring, were lifted to his. 

“And to think you done it 
settin’ and thinkin’ !”’ she wonde 
‘Now tell me the rest part of it—i 
my brain! after you lost your 
listenin’ on the road men.’ 

“It ain’t nothing to tell. I kr 
here county a’ready from losin 
ower it. But I walked it ag’in to 
this one was the only gravel pit. 
wasn’t nothing to do but to git t 
your pop and dig them holes fur to 

It was a long speech for Er 
paused as though winded. A 
dreamed in his eyes. 

“But leave us prove somé 
where’s more important. Leave, 
there Kreistelmeier test ag’in.’ 
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Edward N. Hurley 


former chairman of the 
U.S. Shipping Board, 
has one rule for all 
business men: 

“Stick to the one thing 
you can do best.” 
That goes for farming 
as well as for industry, 
he points out in an 
article written for 


‘Ihe COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


In the same issue— 
this week’s—read 
“Where Farming is an Art”, 
by A.C. D. deGraeff, Minister 
from the Netherlands; 
“Money Talks”, by 
Bishop William P. Remington; 
and “‘Six-Legged Airplanes”, 
by Dr. Woods Hutchinson 


Advertising and sales managers who are interested in reaching 
more than 500,000 additional Curtis-picked circulation should read 
these articles in the May 9th issue of The Country Gentleman. 


"THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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GREEN TIGHTS | 


M 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Add this—that Peter Ransome, Betty’s 
father and the owner of the big farm where 
George Morton had worked since he left 
school, had made a stout pronouncement 
when Mrs. Ransome suggested that it 
might not look right for her daughter to be 
seen so much with a hired man: 

“No, the girl is all right, Nell. So is 
George. When I started farming, I had 
just the same as George has—two fists. 
You know it, Nell. If our girl wants him 
she’ll have him. We couldn’t stop her, and 
we hadn’t ought to try.” 

This promised well for George. But Ben 
Mildram, at this point, came into his life. 
Little by little, Ben’s enthusiasm for public 
acrobatics percolated into George’s con- 
sciousness. He began by saying to himself, 
“This exercise will be good for me anyway. 
Of course I don’t hanker to be a stage actor 
or anything like that.” It went from that 
to the point where Ben suggested that it 
was time they sent away and got some 
tights. 

“Good Lord, I couldn’t wear tights!” 
remonstrated George. 

“Well, you can’t do a turn like ourn in 
overalls, George,’ said Ben. ‘‘Besides, 
they all wear tights. Of course, we can 
walk on the stage in evening suits, but 
sooner or later we got to get down to tights. 
We're getting pretty nifty, George—about 
good enough to make our debutt. Let’s see 
about our measurements.” And George 
Morton found himself getting measured for 
tights. They measured each other. When 
George measured Ben, he made a slight 
mistake—only about two inches both ways. 
As to that, pretty soon. 

“What about the color of our tights?” 
suggested Ben. 

It was like that. Exactly so was George 
Morton beguiled from the farm and drawn 
toward the footlights. He remonstrated 
against tights on principle, and then found 
himself speculating on what color of tights 
would suit him best. 

“White is always good, Ben.” 

“But gets dirty quick, George. Now 
there was a couple fellows with the circus, 
working on the high wire, and they had 
dandy green suits. Sort of a fringe all 
around and at the cuffs. Looked slick. 
And they don’t soil easy. Let’s make it 
green.” 

They made it green. Ben sent to Chicago 
for the tights, inclosing the catalogue num- 
ber, the measurements and a post-office 
order. Meanwhile the boys were working 
diligently. That one where the under- 
stander has to lift the topmounter, one 
standing in front of the other, and locking 
hands with a back grip—the one where the 
front man turns over slowly and rises to a 
hand balance—that kept them busy for 
several months. Without a tutor, the boys 
had to sense out the fact that this trick is 
not a matter of sheer strength; that there 
is a center of gravity, with a leverage point 
somewhere, which has to be discovered and 
employed. They used to practice this trick 
till their eyes popped and they lay down 
flat on the barn floor and panted like 
hounds. But they got it at last. It creaked 
a little, true. George was the understander, 
and in spite of his muscle, he couldn’t seem 
to send over the snap at the right tick. 

“Well, we’ll smooth out as we go along,”’ 
said Ben. ‘‘We’re as good now as some of 
em I’ve seen.” 

Along in June of the year following the 
partnership contract, the team of Morton 
and Mildram succeeded in conquering their 
hardest bit of business. George lay flat on 
the floor, balanced Ben hand to hand, and 
worked himself up to a standing position 
and back to the floor again. It nearly broke 
George’s back; and once Ben fell on his 
collar bone and jarred it for a goal. But, oh 
youth! What cannot you do with every- 
thing except your head! 

The green tights came late in August. 
George’s pair was a symphony played by a 
fairy trombone on a hillside. But owing to 


the mistake in measurements, } 
dram received a pair which y. 
much of a formal symphony, It 
an attack on the chromatic se} 
bussy and Company, the play} 
queer chords. The knees of ths 
the belt line was normal, were ¢ 
down Ben’s legs. And the mit 
that it was nearly time for t} 
strike out for the fall season, bal 
pany which had supplied the | 
into the habit of not answering t, 
complaint Ben sent them, 

Finally, in desperation, Mi] 
“It could be taken up, George 
would do till we hit New Yor! 
could go in and be fitted. IfI¢ 
could do it all right. Can’t your, 

“She doesn’t know we've got | 
plied George, in a frightene: 
“T don’t know as she’d like it.” | 

“My golly, you don’t want | 
George! I know you’re stuck on: 
that, but she can’t expect you. 
turn in a Norfolk jacket. Wh 
afraid of, hey?” 

“T don’t know. Nothing, ma: 
Betty’s what you might call—y, 
old-fashioned. But I guess it'll] 
T’ll ask her.” 

Ben looked sharply at his par 

‘George, do you mean to tell| 
don’t know we’re ready to 1] 
sticks for the big time?” 

“TI haven’t told her tha’ 
George. “I—she—she only j 
about our practicing—what she 

“You ain’t going to throw n 
the last minute, George!” 

“Throw you down? Not me! 
planning to tell her.” 

The hazel-eyed Betty Ransor 
as much surprised when Geors 
that he and Ben were looking fi 
sional engagement, as though th 
July had decided to remain a hc 
had seen it coming for months. 
little surprised when she was a 
some sewing on Ben’s tights that 
remarked, “Oh, you must loo 
performers, George, in those. ] 
ious to see you in them.” 

“Tt means I’ll have to be ay 
deal at first, till we get establish’ 

“Of course you will. I’ll miss 
deal, George. But I can see yo 
on the stage, with the people wa 
and not a sound in the whole t] 
then all of a. sudden a tremendo) 
clapping and stamping and appl: 
can see it all!” 

“Do you like the idea then’ 
George, with a thrill. ‘Gee, 
been afraid to tell you! You! 
then? And say, Betty, when 
make good, and get into ther 
we can—wouldn’t you like to ti 
all the states and territories, ani 
to Europe and South Africa. . 
I don’t care anything about ¢ 
plause you talk about, not for1 
I’ll be thinking about, out th 


_ stage, will be this dear girl back 


hills, and wishing I could look in 
and hear her speaking to me.” 
“Don’t, George!’’ said the g 
her head away. ‘‘I—I hope yo 
cessful, George. I—I’ll sew Ber 
you’ll show me what to do.” 
There was a silence, awkward 
painful. Then George asked, “ 
father—suspect a | 
“He knows, George! Goodn 
think he’s blind?”’ 
“‘Has—he—said anything?” 
“Not much. That is, not— 
said to me, ‘ Betty, the only troub! 
ing an acrobat for a husbandis th 
want you to be a contortionist; 
weren’t limber enough he'd b 
handsprings with some other w' 
“Aw, if I thought you tho 
Betty ——” a 
(Continued on Page 7 
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How Wonderful The 
atented Super-Six Principle 


| UNMATCHED IN 10 YEARS— 
: TODAY AT THE HEIGHT OF SUCCESS 


It is Responsible for Hudson-Essex Today Being the 
Largest Selling 6-Cylinder Cars in the World 
After ten successful years, the patented exclusive Super-Six principle today 


is responsible for Hudson-Essex being the largest selling 6-cylinder cars 
in the world. How amazing this supremacy to endure so long. 


New “ultimate cars”, new “ideal types”, new “perfect designs” succeed. 
each other at breathless rate. Each year sees a new crop. Yet, year after 
year, the Hudson Super-Six with its unchanged patented principle 
has steadily advanced its position in ever wider success. And always 
against brilliant competition. For these persistent efforts to rival the 
Super-Six have resulted in better cars than ever before. 


ITS SUPER-SIX MOTOR NEVER RIVALLED 


That important fact is more evident each 
year. No design, however costly, has been 
found to excel Super-Six smoothness, reli- 
ability and performance. In these things 
higher price can buy no more. So at the 
cost of a moderate priced open car, the 
Hudson Coach gives all closed car comforts 
with chassis quality that is not excelled 
in any essential by any car in the world. 


The one issue with Hudson has always 
been to give greatest value for the money. 


Its leadership is based upon ten years’ 
concentration in refining a great car 
around the famous Super-Six principle. 
Its simplicity has always meant a lower 
selling price than is permitted in com- 
plicated types. Today, economies possible 
only to the largest production of 6-cylinder 
cars give it value advantages never 
held by any rival. Never before was its 
supremacy so outstanding. And the great- 
est Hudson sales on record show how 
complete is public knowledge of the facts. 


HUDSON COACH ‘°1345 


5 Passenger SEDAN £1795—7 Passenger SEDAN $1895 


All Prices Freight and Tax Extra 


‘The World’s Greatest Buy” 


Everyone Says It—Sales Prove It 
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Wash Your 
TONTINE Shades 


as Well as Your Windows 


ASHING TONTINE shades is simple. Just 
unhook the roller, lay the shade across 
a table, apply soap and water with a small 
brush. Rinse thoroughly with clean water, 


then dry lightly with a cloth and rehang 
the shade. 


So easy! In a little while all your shades 
are clean again, and your draperies will re- 
main fresh longer. 


The beautiful, soft tones of TONTINE 
will add their note of harmony to your 
rooms. There are tints —the delight of in- 
terior decorators — for every color scheme. 

Of course, TONTINE is sun-proof and 
rain-proof. It’s by far the most durable 
shade cloth made. 


Samples of TONTINE will interest you. 


Use the coupon below. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Fabrikoid Division 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


ORDINATOR COMPANY, Inc., New York City 
(Sole Distributors) 


e/® 


This coupon will 
bring you samples 
of Tontine and our 


TONTI 


ORDINATOR COMPANY, Inc. (Sole Distributors) 


booklet ‘‘When Dept. A3, 233 E. 41st St., N. Y. 
the Rainbow Ap- 
pears.’ MAIL Namie: s:.j.c/ 


TODAY. 
Address. 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

“T don’t think it. That’s what father 
said. Where are the tights?” 

After being remodeled, Ben’s green tights 
looked better, though they did not shine so 
resplendently as George’s. A photographer 
came over from the town and hazarded 
twelve dry plates against Morton and Mil- 
dram’s money. 

“We need about a hundred pictures from 
these, Mr. Joyce,’ ordered Ben Mildram. 

““A hundred?” cried the photographer. 
The biggest order he had ever completed 
was eighteen, with a crayon enlargement. 

“For advertising,’ Ben explained pa- 
tiently. 

Then the team of Morton and Mildram 
shot these pictures, with an explanatory 
letter written and composed by Mr. Mil- 
dram, to all the sources of jobs mentioned 
in the Billboard: 


“Gentlemen: We are two young men, 
Perfect Specimends of Pysical Manhood, 
and after two Years of practicing are ready 
to take an engagement in Hand and Head 
Balancing, Gymnasts, ordinary Acrobatic 
work. Our act will run about fifteen min- 
utes, or longer if Desireible. Photo inclosed 
is of us in workeing costume. We are clean, 
no booze and swell dressers on and off. We 
have a short song to start act if thought 
Best. We do Not Pretend to be Top Pro- 
fessionals, nor do we throw any Bunk or 
Dodge, but are Ambious to Learn the 
Ropes. All we want is a Chance. Will come 


on Wire. 
“MORTON AND MILDRAM, 


“Fast Attica, Vermont.”’ 


“Do you think we’d better say ‘Come on 
wire’?”’ asked George. “They might think 
we were tight-rope walkers.” 

“Oh, no, that’s a regular phase in the 
Billboard, George. I’ve written this letter 
along the lines of the niftiest advertise- 
ments in that paper. We ought to get re- 
sults from that, eh?” 

But there were no results. It seemed to 
be a peculiarly dull time in head-and-hand 
balancing. The Billboard was replete with 
advertisements anxiously inquiring for men 
and wives who could handle snakes, people 
to take the cook house and juice contracts 
with a tab, skillful second-business people 
to double the piano and sell tickets, and 


| clever hands to work the huckly-buck, 


string game and other legitimate grinds. 
But there was a depressing plethora of acro- 
batie experts At Liberty, offering to join 
on wire. 

The stout neophytes were momentarily 


| disturbed.’ They received a small mail, but 
| no offers. 


Most of their correspondents 


' wanted them to take a half interest in a 


promising stock company playing in tent, 
or to sell them a beano or corn-game outfit 


| with which to Hong-Kong the brushwood 
| darbies. They were offered a Pullman car, 


almost as good as new, with twelve sec- 
tions and a complete kitchen. 

“T’ll tell you what, George,’’ said Ben 
Mildram, “‘we’ve got to get out and make 
a personal contact. Letter writing is no 
good. They don’t know us, and they think 
we’re just a couple of hicks.” 

“As we are,” added George with a great 
burst of revelation. 

“Oh, not any worse than most of them. 
Now I know just what we ought to do. 
There are a lot of split-week picture houses, 
down in Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
that will give us a tryout if we look and 
act good. We’d better be on our way.” 

It was settled. Morton and Mildram 
left East Attica one night in the passenger 


, 


| eoach attached to the sleeper, bound south. 


There was only one friend at the railroad 
station to give them a parting smile. Betty 
Ransome separated George from his part- 
ner long enough to go around back of the 
station and give him a good-by squeeze. 

“Write to me often, George, won’t you? 
I wish you both all the success you can 
have. And remember, even if it isn’t quite 
all you expect, there’s somebody here who’ll 
know and understand.” 

The young man gripped her hand wildly, 
became incoherent for a moment, and was 


glad that it was dark. An aha 
show too much emotion. __ 

The mother of dawn, ro; ; 
ing, was already up and a’ 
daylight over the grim railw 
the sleeper pulled jerkil 
Two unslept young acrob; 
train with their suitease 
around in a lonely puzzle 
minutes. Then they espi 
lunch room across the stre 
to it. Over their egg sandwie 
they discussed ways and mean 

“These fellows who rv 
know everything that’s goi 
like this,” said Ben. “T’] 
behind the counter what’s 
house where they run va 

A little later he came b: 
beside his partner. 

“Well, this fellow say: 
house here is the Ol 
named Abe Lowman. 
ture and three acts every 
acts are good they give the 
Lowman is rich, and owns 
grocery business here too. 
says Lowman isan old ciret 
thing like that—good-heart 
approach. So we'd bet 
get us a room as cheap as 
look over the outside of 
get down to Lowman’s gro 
nine o’clock.”’ , 

“All right, Ben. You're 
plied George Morton, gu 
rest of his coffee in a hom 

Together they investig 
possibilities, and chose a pla 
to have been swept withit 
period. A little after nine o 
sented themselves at the D 
sale Grocery Company offi 

“You’d better let me d 
George,” suggested Ben. 

There was no dispute 0} 
If George had done the tal 
man would have needed a1 

Mr. Lowman sat in his o} 
large cigar which pointed ni 
a corner of his mouth. He ¥ 
for a fringe of black hair 
collar, and he had a closely 
mustache which gave him a 
ance; but in his eyes there 
deal of. whimsical good h 
with keen business sense. — 

‘So all you boys want is 
said the theatrical magna 
thumbs down in the top poe 
waistcoat and tilting back in 
“You’re hand-and-head balan 
Any professional experience? D 
Martin Beck ever get dizzy wa 
Did you ever stop one of Gus $ 
tional shows?” | 

The bombardment was too 
Morton and Mildram, who m 
aged to stutter that they had | 
fessional experience. Abe took pi 

“Now look, boys,” he bawle 
“you're just cluttering up my 
This is my business, see, arou 
make money in this plant and lo: 
the Olympic supporting a lot 
sheiks and small-time hoofers. 
young once myself. I wouldn’tt 
down without looking over th’ 
You boys be over at the theater 
past ten, which is the hour I go 
to see how much money we lost 
and I'll look over your act. Is' 
got wardrobes. I was going to 
haven’t, I’ve got a couple sets of: 
was left behind when a pair of ac 
up the profession here during th 
epidemic in 1917. I could let you 
cheap, for cash. No, you don’t n¢ 
Just tell ’em I told you to com« 

“Shall we bring our tights?” 

“No, you can work in y¢ 
clothes. If you’re good I’ll kn 
out having my eye knocked 0} 
spangles.”’ 

“We're as good as engaged! 
regular fellow, ain’t he, Georgé 
Ben Mildram as they gained | 

(Continued on P. 
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The Schrader Valve Cap keeps dirt 
and dust from damaging the mecha- 
nism of the valve inside. It acts as a sec- 
ondary airtight seal if the valve inside 
should become injured. 

Always carry extra Schrader Valve 


Be sure you have a 
Schrader Valve Cap 
screwed down tightly 


on oy tire valve. 


Caps in your car, in case a valve cap 
should be lost or damaged. 

Dealers everywhere—over 100,000 
of them—sell Schrader Valve Caps in 
the red and blue metal Schrader Box. 
A box of five costs only a few cents. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN, Chicago, Toronto, London 
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Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


TIRE VALVES = TIRE GAUGES 
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‘0 i rader Ae can “Slow Leak” 
if this Valve Cap is screwed down tightly by hand 
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Find out first that our claims are 
true. Make this 10-shave test. 


DEAR SIR: 


You're a fair minded man—and as such will give other men a chance 
to prove any sincere claims they advance. 


Now the ones we make for Palmolive Shaving Cream are pretty 


broad. You may question them. 


So we say, “Don’t buy yet’’—Let us send you a to-day tube to try. 
And thus, grant us the opportunity of proving how true those claims are. 


Men by the millions have shifted to this unique cream. Today it oc- 
cupies pinnacle place in its field; its success is a trade sensation. 80% 
of its users were wedded to rival makes. Only outstanding merit, you'll 
agree, could shift so hard a market. 


1000 Men Told Us 


We started out by asking 1000 men their supreme desires in a shav- 


ing cream. 


They named four. And we met them. Then added a fifth—strong 
bubbles—the most important of all. 

130 formulae were discarded before we found the right one. And 
when we did, we changed the whole shaving situation. 


Frankly, we didn’t dream so great an improvement could be made in 
a shaving cream—soap experts, as we are. Our toilet soap—Palmolive 
—is the leader of the world. So we speak as masters of our subject. 60 
years of soap study stand behind us. 


Find Out, Please 


Now in fairness to us both, please mail the coupon. We'll rest our 
case on what you find. After 10 days of new shaving delight, few men 


go back to old ways. 


5 Delights 


1 Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
2 Softens the beard in one minute. 


Five remarkable 3 Maintains its creamy fullness 10 minutes on the face. 


results: 


4 Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect for cutting. 
5 Fine after-effects, due to palm and olive oil content. 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created Palmolive After 
Shaving Talc—especially for men. Doesn’t show. Leaves the skin smooth and 
fresh, and gives that well-groomed look. Try the sample we are sending free 
with the tube of Shaving Cream. There are new delights here for every man 
who shaves. Please let us prove them to you. Clip coupon now. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), Chicago, Ill. 


PALMOLIVE 
SHAVING CREAM 


LAA 


BZ 2 
= 


0 SHAVES REE 


and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to 
Dept. B-994, The Palmolive Company (Del. Corp.), 
3702 Iron Street, Chicago, III. 

Residents of Wisconsin should address The Palmolive 
Company (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis. 


(Continued from Page 72) 

“T don’t know. It’s nice of him to give 
us a chance, anyway, Ben.” 

There was nobody on the stage door of 
the Olympic, and the boys walked in at the 
appointed time. The big auditorium was 
half dark. As they stood on the gloomy 
stage they could hear Abe Lowman dis- 
cussing money with someone out in the 
front entrance. 

“This afternoon and tonight, it’ll be 
crammed full of people out there,’’ whis- 
pered Ben romantically. ‘‘We better go 
along to the front and let Mr. Lowman 
know we’ve come.” 

“Now then,” said the proprietor, when 
he had led the two youths back to the 
stage again and turned on a few lights, 
“how do you make your entrance? Youdo 
your turn straight, I s’pose? No comedy?” 

“No, Mr. Lowman. We can come on 
and get right to work, or we can open with 
a little song and do a few steps, whichever 
you think best.” 

““A song?”’ snorted the boss in surprise. 
“What song? You got a song? Oh, all 
right, let’s hear it! Go off and come on. 
I'll sit here.” 

The hand-and-head balancers retreated 
to the wings and made their entrance. 


“We are two husky fellows 
And we bring you some clever tricks. 
They say we’re good to watch a while 
If we do come from the sticks. 
We aim to please ” 


“Wait a minute! Stop it!’ roared Mr. 
Lowman. ‘‘ Who wrote that song?”’ 

“T did,” confessed Ben Mildram. ‘‘Er— 
don’t you like it? We thought we ought to 
open fi 

“Look, boys!’’ said Lowmian, with the 
warm interest of an old-timer. ‘I haven’t 
seen your balancing yet; but I’m going to 
tell you that no acrobats alive could afford 
to give ’emselves such a handicap like that 
song would do. Boys, do you realize that 
the audience that comes here is mostly 
boiler makers and drop forgers, with their 
wiveses and giant children, from the factory 
district? These fellows don’t bring any soft 
vegetables, nor anything like that. When 
they don’t like a turn they pull up the chairs 
and throw them like you would hurl a bag 
of pop corn. I suppose you boys was aiming 
to close that song with six or eight steps, 
rinky-dinky, dar-de-dar, wupty-wup and a 
hooky-marie. Is that right? Then you was 
going to drag your feet over the resin box 
and one of you was going to wipe his hands 
with a hanky and toss it around his back 
to the other. Am I right?” 

The boys confessed that this was their 
plan. 

“Well, now let me tell you, boys. You’re 
young and you don’t know these things. 
You may be going to show me the biggest 
time I ever had, but you don’t want to 
sing no song. I know they used to do that, 
but it was back before the audiences all 
took physical culture. You boys is sup- 
posed to prove that you can do things the 
people out in front can’t. So you come 
right on the stage without passing no apple 
sauce, and you go right to work. That’s 
the latest routine. If you got to sing, sing 
at night when you get home.” 

Thus bidden, Morton and Mildram went 
through their routine. There was a large 
silence during and after their act—the kind 
of silence that reigns in the wintertime in 
the vicinity of Tobolsk, Siberia. The boys 
had not done badly. Ben, the topmounter, 
had lost his grip once, and fell straight down 
George’s shoulder, but George saved him 
before he struck his head. 

While Morton and Mildram stood pant- 
ing, Abe Lowman slowly clambered on the 
stage. He extended a hand to each of them 
and gave his verdict. 

“Boys, you’re strong. You’re good boys. 
My goodness, as I was sitting there, I 
thought I was a kid again, carrying water 
for the elephants and wishin’ that I would 
be visited by a fairy who would make me 
a tumbler, going through the jumps under 
the big top, clearing the elephants for a 


triple twist, with the ladies in 
seats dying for love. Oh, boys, | 
to have dinner with me this nc 
all you can, because the mealtin 


acrobats is a problem. Where 
hail from?” i 
“Vermont.” 4 
“Oh, you do, eh? Vermont 
member taking a wagon show 
in the old days. If they flatte 
state it would be bigger tha 
wonder if they still have that 
Colchester who used to come 
money and then go home and 
make-up to get a second sweete, 
““Did—did you think we 
well?’’ Ben ventured. ’ 
“Boys, I wouldn’t deceive . 
rotten. Oh, I don’t mean you’; 
for youngsters. But you haven| 
Form, see? I mean you're stiff 
tain and you don’t do it eg 
You’re awkward. Your faces | 
and unusual, whereas you bol 
to go through your routine as | 
did this thing careless-like, sar 
man lights a fifteen-cent cigar, 
strong, and with a lot of pra) 
chance to see how the professj) 
you can come through. But say 
do you want to do it for, any: 
don’t you go into some sort of 
human people? Acrobats do 
have homes mostly, or —— , 
wouldn’t discourage you. Lord 


kered for the sawdust! 

“Now I'll tell you what I'll dc 
hire no act like yours, boys, | 
people who pay to come in heri 
wise, see? They get wiser every) 
soon no performer will be ab)| 
7em unless he dies on the sta 
parachute jumper knows that t 
der’n wasps when he lands safe/ 
won’t get no engagement the 
In some places, if you sang th| 
way I heard it, they’d call the 
tell you what I’ll do. I’ll give y« 
in my grocery place this winte 
run a truck?” | 
“T can,” responded Ben Mil: 
fully. 3 | 
“T’ll let you drive a nice 
you're a bright-lookin’ feller. }j 
name?” ‘ 

“Morton.” Pd 

“Morton, you look as thoug]) 
fit into the shipping room. Y¢| 
with me this winter and you ca 
way the professionals do it. 
free run of the theater, eveni 
feel like doing something in reti 
help sweep up after the nigh 
maybe do odd jobs backstage.’ 
can watch the actors and get 
What do you say?” 

Morton and Mildram loo 
other. They knew that the tr 
bitter, was priceless and ultin 


“We'll do it, Mr. Lowman. 
Mildram slowly. 

It was cruelly hard. Mortc 
dram had spent more than a yeé! 
their act, and now they beca 
tively, a truck driver and a ru’ 
rels and boxes in the De Lux! 
Grocery warehouse. For then! 
no applause or an admiring ml 
photographs in the lobby, no ! 
lines in the newspapers, : 
sound of a gasoline engine an¢ 
prattle of opening crates. . 

“But, at that, I think wer 
wise thing,” said Ben Mildr’ 
ingly. | 
“IT suppose so, Ben,” replied’ 

Mr. Lowman was not a mean | 
had to take advantage of all the 
ties of trade. He paid Ben tw 
a week and George eleven. H 
the wages of two thirty-dollar 1 
the same time he was giving ! 
Mildram the chance to study f 
work under the successful ! 
their day’s work was over * 

(Continued on Page 
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sults as Superior loday 
As They Were a Year Ago 


Out of a clear sky, the Chrysler Six in one 
short year brought the motor car industry 
to the point invariably reached in any 
industry of economic importance. 


| 


That is the point where revolutionary 
improvements and advancements begin 
to render the original invention obsolete 
—where previous practice is brought to a 
full stop. 

‘That never happens until a new product 
‘proves its right to precedence, by greatly 
‘simplified design, greater efficiency, 


and radically different operating results. 


Chrysler proved that right as had never been 
done before; and today—after a year— 
Chrysler retains and has advanced its pre- 
cedence—not only in the eyes of scientific 
and engineering men, but with the buying 
public as well. 


It has set in process in the motor car indus- 
try the same advancement which the steam 
turbine brought to ocean transportation, 
the compound locomotive to railroading, 
and the telephone of today to all business. 
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‘eypment of 15 years was 
2.de in the Chrysler Six. 


1 proven engineering 
e-als were adhered to; 
y re applied in new and 
t ays that produce sen- 
_ sults. 


ist of our knowledge, 
eit before has been a 3- 
gie capable of producing 
scower and a speed of 
hi 70 miles an hour— 
ailine economy safely 
) siles to the gallon. 


\aat scientific engineer- 
th way of perfected gas 
itn, special combustion 
sx and heat distribution 


r 1e Chrysler Six. 


nver before has been a 
i¢ inches overall length, 
turing car road weight 
5 ounds, that could be 
tely driven at 60 miles 
t nd upward on cobbled 
r atted road. 


\iat balance, low center 


The Touring Car, $1395; The 
Brougham, $1965; The Imperial 
) Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler Six enclosed models. 

There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler servi 


of mass, and scientific distribution 
of weight do for the Chrysler Six. 


There has never before been a 
motor in which all sense of vi- 
bration has been so completely 
eliminated—not merely smoth- 
ered or tapered down or broken up. 


That is what uniform power im- 
pulses, balance and lightness of 
reciprocating parts, seven big 
crankshaft bearings, and a heavy 
crankshaft do for the Chrysler Six. 


There never before has been a car 


ce everywhere. 


in which side-sway and road- 
weaving are absent—which can 
be driven around turns at 50 
miles an hour—which is under 
perfect control at all speeds. 


That is what a rear spring mount- 
ing close to the hubs, and parallel 
to the wheels, combines with low 
center of gravity and the perfect 
equalization of Chrysler-Lock- 
heed hydraulic four-wheel brakes, 
to do for the Chrysler Six. 


There never has been a car with 
an overall length of 160 inches 


ience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 
MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 


that afforded so much usable 
space—generously roomy for 5 
large adults. 


That is what space engineering 
does for the Chrysler Six. 


Examples might be cited by the 
score; but they could not convey 
to you the realization you should 
have of the marvelous pick-up of 
the Chrysler Six; or its beauty; 
or its steady, two-ton-car riding 
comfort; or the way it wipes out 
road shock. 


But you can prove for yourself 
how utterly different the Chrysler 
Six is, in these respects and a 
dozen others, and that it is the 
best-built car you have ever 
driven, by simply asking for a 
demonstration, which the nearest 
Chrysler dealer is eager to give 
you. 

Then you can test and study the 
car, ride in it and drive it, and in 
your own mind give to it the 
performing precedence for which 
the buying public enthusiasti- 
cally paid over $50,000,000 in 
Chrysler’s first year. 


Phaeton, $1495; The Roadster, $1625; The Sedan, $1825; The Royal Coupe, $1895; The 
,$2065; The Crown-Imperial, $2195. All prices f.o.b. Detroit subject to current government tax. 


All models equipped with special design six-ply, high-speed balloon tires. 
All dealers are in position to extend the conven- 
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Ford and JUMBO 


Greatest Team on the Roads! 


OUR Ford car or truck is better than you ever 
dreamed it could be! Its sturdy motor has more 
pull-and-go than you know about! You have been 
using only half of its real capacity. The other half 


is now made available for heavy pulling and fast 3 Speeds 
driving by means of the Jumbo Transmission gearset. Forward 
Jumbo Giant more than doubles the pulling capacity 1 Reverse 


of the Ford car or truck—like adding another 
motor!—and provides 30% greater speed than 
regular Ford high. Does not increase gas and oil 
consumption, but reduces it—you get more power 
and speed, at lower operating cost! 


Itself a sliding gear transmission with 3 speeds 
forward and 1 reverse, Jumbo Giant provides 7 
speeds forward and 3 reverse, when used with 
regular Ford planetary—a speed for every road 
and load condition. Gives Ford cars and trucks 
the same control as larger, high-priced machines. 


Jumbo Transmission is properly installed by 
compression through-bolts (patented), extra self- 
aligning universal joint, and rugged cross-frame 
support. Actually strengthens chassis. 


Your Ford dealer can supply you. See 
him. Mail coupon for full information. 


THE*PRICE-HOEGIS@ER *CO,, Dept, K-35 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


O 


ORDs 


Only complete line of power and speed auxiliary transmis- 
sions for Ford hauling and driving. Prices $67.50 to $110.00. 


a 
Or 


REG.U.S, PAT.OFFICE 


FORD DEALERS: Order from nearest Jumbo Distributor 


Alexander-Seewald Co., Atlanta, Georgia. 
Atkinson-Williams Hardware Co., Fort Smith, Ark. 
Auto Equipment Co., The, Denver, Colo.; Casper, 
Wyoming. 
Ayers Auto Supply Co., St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Baughman Co., G. Norman, Tampa, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 
Beck & Corbitt Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Beckley-Ralston Co., The, Chicago, Illinois. 
Borden-Aicklen Auto Sup. Co., New Orleans, La. 
Bunny Supply Company, Inc., Miami, Florida. 
Cameron-Barkley Co., The, Charleston, S. C. 
Cedar Rapids Auto Supply Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Chanslor & Lyon Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Oakland, Fresno, Calif.; Portland, Oregon; 
Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Washington. 
Chapin-Owen Co., Inc., Rochester, New York. 
Connelly Co., F. B., Billings, Montana. 
Crow-Burlingame Co., Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Crump Co., Inc., Benj. T., Richmond, Virginia. 
Cumings Brothers, Flint, Detroit, Michigan. 
Curtice, E. S., Meridian, Mississippi. 
Faeth Co., The, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Fried, Harry, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Gaul, Derr & Shearer Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Glasgow-Stewart & Co., Charlotte, N. Carolina. 


Hardware Products Company, Sterling, Illinois. 
Johnson Tire & Auto Co., Montgomery, Alabama. 
Jumbo Transmission Sales Co., The, Indianapolis, 


Ind. 

Louisville Auto Supply Co., Louisville, Kentucky. 

McGowan Company, The, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Mills-Morris Co., The, Memphis, Tennessee. 

Minneapolis Iron Store Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Motor Mercantile Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Motor Supply Co., Phoenix, Arizona. 

Nicols, Dean & Gregg, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Norfolk Motor Equipment Corp., Norfolk, Va. 

Onondaga Auto Supply Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Parrish & Co., A. E., Nashville, Tennessee. 

Pittsburgh Auto Equipment Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pruden Hdw. Co., W. E., New York City, N. Y.; 
Newark, N. J. 

Shadbolt & Boyd Iron Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Smith Supply Co., R. V., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Spencer Company, The, Dallas, Houston, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

Springfield Commercial Body Co., Springfield, 
Cambridge, Mass.; E. Hartford, Conn.; Al- 
bany, New York. 

Storz-Western Auto Supply Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Strauss Co., Joseph, Buffalo; New York. 

York Supply Co., The, Greenville, Ohio. 


—_ oS ee cep cere oe cae aes ee ae ae cas ae aaes a= aes eee eas eee saa 
} THE PRICE-HOLLISTER CO., Dept. K-5, Rockford, Ill. 


| I am interested in Jumbo for: 


(1 Truck hauling O Passenger car 
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rest of their time at the Olympic. They be- 
came acquainted with all the song-and- 
dance acts, the trained dogs, the magicians, 
the comedians and the musical proteans— 
marvels of syncopation who could shift 
from the clarinet to the banjo as quickly 
and easily as snow turns to slush. They 
studied the graceful Benson Sisters, Maggie 
and Gert, on the flying rings, Maggie finish- 
ing her death-defying slide over the audi- 
ence with her teeth hooked into a piece of 
leather. The Matsumotos, nine of them, 
came and tumbled and contorted as though 
bones were not. 

But not a single hand-and-head balancing 
turn struck Springhaven untillatein March. 
Then for several weeks Morton and Mil- 
dram knew that Kelly and Burke were on 
their way. As they swept out the peanut 
shells and side combs, and pried the chew- 
ing gum from the floor, they could talk of 
nothing else. This was their chance to see 
a professional act like their own. 

The winter had not been unkind to them. 
George Morton, soberly intent upon doing 
his job well, had kept himself in top physi- 
cal form, both by handling sugar in barrels 
and by working with his bells and exer- 
cisers. Ben Mildram had become a little 
slack about his condition. Of course, his 
job on the truck was a sedentary one, for 
he did no loading or unloading. 

Once George Morton said to his partner, 
“Ben, you’re taking on weight. You want 
to keep in good shape, you know.” 

“T am a little heavier,’’ admitted Ben. 
“T must do some exercises.” 

Abe Lowman spotted Kelley and Burke, 
head-and-hand balancers, on his Olympic 
bill directly after the shoe-store and wet- 
wash advertising by the stereopticon. In 
the afternoon the balancing act was enjoyed 
by some children, half a dozen habituals 
and one usher. Morton and Mildram, of 
course, did not see the afternoon perform- 
ance, but they came over in the evening 
and saw it from the front, and it somewhat 
disheartened them. The boys were not too 
vain to realize that this was professional 
work. Two stocky figures bounded onto 
the boards and began their routine with a 
neat preliminary bow. When the top- 
mounter curled into the air and straightened 
out without a quiver above his partner’s 
head, and then bent gently down the other 
side to a smooth touching of the floor with 
his toes, then went back again for the 
finish, it was done with such perfect pre- 
cision and lack of effort that Morton looked 
at Mildram and sighed, “Ben, Lowman 
was right! We haven’t that form.” 

“But all we want is a chance,’’ responded 
Ben hopefully. ‘‘These fellows weren’t so 
good when they started. I wonder if we 
could get acquainted with them and find 
out some things.”’ 

Morton and Mildram were so fascinated 
by the performers, and so immersed in 
their own thoughts about it, that they for- 
got to notice that the spectators dismissed 
the act with a few polite tenders of ap- 
plause on their thumbs. Kelley and Burke 
took one bow and evaporated. They ex- 
pected no more. ; 

“Jonesy,’”” said Abe Lowman, a short 
time afterward, as Kelley and Burke were 
putting on their street clothes, ‘‘I want you 
to meet two promising youngsters who are 
going to school in my kindergarten here. 
Their names is Morton and Mildram. They 
are strong lads too. What the blazes is 
the name of your partner, Jonesy?”’ 

“Kubisez,’’ answered Mr. Jones. 
mostly call him Cube-Cut.” 

Morton and Mildram were looking around 
for Jonesy. It took them several minutes 
to discover that Kelley’s name was Jones 
and that Burke’s name was Kubiscz. 

“These boys are nice boys, Jonesy,” said 
Lowman. ‘‘They do a little hand balanc- 
ing and such, and they’d be tickled to 
death if you’d look them over. Talk to ’em 
like a Dutch uncle, Jonesy.” 

Jonesy did that. He began by apolo- 
gizing for his partner. 

“T’d introduce you to Cube-Cut,”’ he ex- 
plained, “‘but he don’t speak any English 


at 


¥ 


M 


to brag about. He’s a good fe] 
This is the second year we’) 


phoid.” 
“Garlic?” asked George Mo 
not recognizing it as a native of 
“Lord, don’t you know whi’ 
Yow’re in luck, kid. Garlicis a), 
explodes after you eat it. It do 
person that eats it much, bul 
down old ladies and children ;j 
You boys’ll get along better w, 
on the circuit if you leave gar 
has wrecked a lot of promi 
I say, I don’t mind it much 
get used to anything. 
“And so you boys we 
do you?” went on Jonesy, 
collar and tie. “And y 
enough too. It’s funny. 
grandfathers committed a ¢ 
settled on you boys, sam 
says. If you was to ask m 
you wouldn’t, I’d tell you tc 
to where you came from, Look?! 
and me! We’re pretty go | 
“We'll say you are,” 
grudgingly. ‘‘You’re fine, | 
“Well, all right, we’re go 
a clean routine and you can’t 
And yet, boys, look at us! Lj 
Traveling with a hunk who ¢ 
‘Good morning’ and Hauitye 
eats vegetable dynamite and ) 
word puzzles out of a newspapei 
like a laundry ticket. And we) 
theater and what do they do? 
us the opening spot or they let), 
commuters that have got to ta) 
or wait till 5:25. When we co 
people say, ‘Here comes th 
do an acrobat turn; but we've) 
on, because Tom Mix is here wit 
today—and besides, these bir: 
be on about ten minutes, unless) 
cats is delayed by rats.’ We te 
and then we’re in the street, 4 
to do and nobody to pipe with, « 
to see except maybe they’re ez 
cellar for a office building. Ar, 
want to join that army. All rigi, 
you over and tell you all I knows 
make you about as wise as the? 
invented work.”’ | 
As Mr. Jones, of Kelley and |i 
to get his hat from the closet, () 
ton whispered, ‘‘Gee, Ben, he» 
courage a fellow much, does he’ 
“You see his game, don’t you’ 
back Ben Mildram. ‘He doesn' 
competition. Naturally, shh 
young fellows coming up and | 
places. I’ll bet he’s forty years ¢ 
want is to get a few pointers fra 
At noon hour next day Mr. ! 
ingly looked over the Morton al 
routine. He viewed their work 
ticed eye, made some suggestio), 
cluded by saying that if that? 
they wanted to go, they wou | 
get there. | 
“But you’re too heavy, my b’, 
to Ben Mildram. ‘You're to! 
twenty pounds, and you're ni! 


| 

tion. You’ll kill this other boy! 
him all the work. Guess yor 
practice, ain’t you?” | 
“T am—a little,” confessed 11 
Kelley and Burke did three } 
Olympic and then gave way? 
reader who opened the show’! 
reading his own mind, because | 
medicine show in town and n¢ 
front in the Olympic. So it w! 
after week the show people caé 
parted, and Morton and Mildm 
their duties in the wholesale gr 
and studied at night. Geor) 
seized by a terrible homesickné 
then, especially when the leav, 
come upon the trees, still was 
venture. He kept himself i 
tion. Ben Mildram, true 
(Continued on P 
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‘Performance Supremacy 


Now no one doubts the supremacy of Cleveland 
Six performance. The world records made on Mt. 
Wilson, Mt. Diablo, and Mt. Baldy—the history- 
making feat of speeding 1,000 miles in 745 minutes 
—the brilliant finishes in the year’s most notable 
reliability runs—constitute a mass of evidence 
that no counter claim can weaken. 


Lone. Shot” Lubrication 


No Cleveland Six driver ever handles a grease 
gun. Yet the Cleveland Six is always perfectly 
lubricated. Thousands of delighted owners testify 
to the convenience, efficiency and economy of the 
“One-Shot” Lubrication System. You step on the 
plunger and every moving part is supplied with 
clean live lubricant. (Licensed under Bowen 
Products Co. Patents.) 


| 

-and Quality! 

| y: 

| The Cleveland Six is built complete in one of 
America’s best equipped plants. Superior ma- 
terials, tools of special design, and scientific con- 
trol of every process definitely insure long life 
and owner satisfaction. Cleveland Six quality finds 
its strongest proof in Cleveland Six dependability. 


Quality sixes ranging in price 
from $895 to $1725. 


Ss cendard Six: 


Touring Car $895 4-Door Sedan $1195 
Coach Premier $1295 - Sedan De Luxe $1695 


Epeciat 91x: 
Prices f. o. b. Cleveland, include Balloon Tires 


A _ \ 


Now one of 
merica’s most sought-after cars 


ITH the recent addition of a lighter, 

lower-priced model, Cleveland Six 
now stands firmly entrenched among the 
Industry’s leaders. 


Famed the world over for phenomenal 
performance, marked by notable grace 
and beauty, offering the exclusive advan- 
tages of centralized simplified chassis lu- 
brication, Cleveland Six represents one of 
the unique developments in a quarter 
century of automotive progress— 


—an achievement that America was 
quick to recognize and reward with 
strengthened approval and increased sales. 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE C.OM PAN Y o CRIB Ee LeAIN.D 


Export Department, 1819 Broadway, New York City Cable Address, ‘“‘Cleveauto”’ 
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Good Socks 
to Travel with 


Good, dependable compan- 
ions all the time; never 
losing fit, color or snug 
comfort. 


Right in style for any oc- 
casion—in any company. 


Superb in wearing qualities 
—and strangers to mend- 
ing. 


Ask your haberdasher to 
show you Monito Style No. 
557—just the thing this 
Spring. And the other styles 
too—every one has an in- 
dividuality all its own. 


Look for the 
Golden Moor’s 
head on each 
pair 


© M.K. Co., 1925 
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MOORHEAD KNITTING CO., Inc. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
station and the warehouse, and showing 
an increasing fondness for pie, doughnuts 
and ice cream, grew stouter every day. 
Every morning he promised to get up and 
do a few dozen, but he turned over and went 
to sleep again. 

Then one day Abe Lowman came out 
into the shipping room and slapped George 
Morton on the shoulder. 

“Boy,” he announced, “I’m going to 
give you and your friend your chance to- 
night. You needn’t work the afternoon 
show. There’s some trouble in my booking 
and I’m two acts short. I’ve got a local 
girl who can play the violin and you boys 
can do your turn. I’ll be good to you and 
spot you Number Two, right after the vio- 
lin. If the fiddler is rotten they’ll love you 
two boys. If the girl can really play, why 
you boys will have to hustle. Tell Mildram 
when he comes in. Be sure your tights 
haven’t got moth-eaten, because we run 
only polite vaudeville, see?”’ 

“Ben, we’ve got our chance!’’ George 
told his partner when Mildram drove into 
the back yard with the truck. ‘We go on 
tonight in place of some people who can’t 
come. We’ve got to be on hand by 7:15. 
You’d think Mr. Lowman would give us 
the afternoon off to tune up, wouldn’t 
VOuves 

“Oh, we can practice a little before we go 
on, George. Say, this is great! Ill bet 
we're on our way now. I’ll tell you what! 
Maybe that man Jones was more decent 
than we thought. Probably he tipped Low- 
man off that we were really nifty, what?” 

““Maybe,”’ replied George doubtfully, 
gazing upon his partner’s ample figure. 
“Ben, you're sure you haven’t slipped back? 
You haven’t been exercising.” 

“Don’t worry about me, Georgie. I’ll be 
there, with the bells.” 

At half past five the team of Morton and 
Mildram reached their room and pulled 
their green tights out of the bureau drawers. 
They were still intact in their loveliness. 
George put his on and turned to look at 
Ben. Mr. Mildram was struggling hope- 
lessly. 

“Say, George, do you suppose we can 
pull these stitches out that your girl put in 
here? I can’t get these on, as I am. I 
didn’t realize I’d fattened up so.” 

“T don’t know. Pull up your arm, Ben. 
Say, youre flabby! Are you sure you can 
do our routine, Ben? Why, man, you’re a 
sight! I didn’t realize.” 

“Help me get these tights the way they 
were at first, George, and don’t be growling. 
Why couldn’t Lowman have give us warn- 
ing? I could have trained down easy 
enough.” 

But even after Ben had succeeded in 
taking the tucks out of his tights, he 
couldn’t get into 
them. That is, he 
could have done 
it, but it would 
have been at cer- 
tain risks. There 
was nothing for it 
except to go with- 
out. 

“Well, you wear 
your tights and Ill 
go on in white flan- 
nel pants and a 
jersey, like a gym- 
nasium instruc- 
tor,’’ said Ben. 
“Maybe I can 
think of a. little 
comedy. Oh, yes, 
something like 
this: You start 
in your street 
clothes and I don’t 
know you're an 
acrobat,see? Then 
you want me to 
give you a few les- 
sons. Then you 
peel down to your 
tights and make . 
a boob of me. Get | 
hig i 
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“‘T don’t know as we ought to try comedy, 
Ben. We’ve never done it, you know. It 
isn’t in our line.” 

“Why, all these big things come around 
because something has to be done on the 
spur of the moment. I'll give you the 
ideas in a minute. I’ll write out a little talk 
for us in five minutes. I’ll bet Lowman will 
like this idea.”’ 

George Morton had the depressing in- 
tuition that Abe Lowman wouldn’t like it 
somuch. He ardently wished he were back 
in East Attica at this moment. Something 
told him that all was not well. 

The violinist at the Olympic’s first night 
performance was not all that could be 
wished. She struck at least three peculiar 
notes which had never been heard in Spring- 
haven previously, unless it was in her own 
home. This gave the boys courage. It is 
always better to follow a flop than a show- 
stopper on your maiden appearance. 

Whether Abe Lowman, in the greatness 
of his heart, had hired in some claquers, or 
whether there was something very appeal- 
ing about the youthful faces of Morton and 
Mildram, is an open question. The fact is 
that when George and Ben came on the 
stage they got a hearty round of applause. 
Perhaps it was because they carried no 
violins. 

The preliminary comedy was awful. Both 
Ben and George forgot their lines, and they 
were further embarrassed by a hoarse cry 
from the wings: “‘Forget that bunk, boys, 
and get to work!”’ The voice was Abe’s. 

So Morton and Mildram went to work. 
Nervous, perspiring, shaking at the knees, 
and completely dizzy, George discovered 
too late that Ben couldn’t pull himself up, 
nor could he lift him. He strained to raise 
the fattened acrobat, who could seem to do 
nothing for himself. 

“Try hard, for heaven’s sake!’’ he whis- 
pered to Ben Mildram. 

Ben set his teeth and threw his clenched 
hands tighter to those of George. He began 
to rise. He actually found himself lifting, 
and made a superhuman effort. He rose till 
he reached the point where he was to turn, 
and stuck. George Morton felt himself 
going forward. The weight of the helpless 
topmounter was too much for him. His 
feet began to slip. The boiler makers and 
drop forgers out in front thought that it was 
comedy and began to laugh and cheer. 

“Keep that up, boys—it’s good! Kid 
the act! You can put it over!” cried Abe 
Lowman from the side. 

But the team of Morton and Mildram 
had already begun to slide. It takes bigger 
acrobats to kid their own cleverness than 
to do a straight turn, and Abe, of all men, 
should have known it. The hand-and-head 
balancers tottered and came down with a 
crash. Ben Mildram’s head hit the boards 


The Lure of the Open Road 


with a dull thud, and when Ge 
tangled himself, he saw a heap of g 
fed, former athlete crumpled up 
stage, with a stream of blood ooz 
a gash over the right eye, George g 
back and fainted into Abe Lowma; 

The drop forgers and boiler mak 
men of good heart. They ice 
display as a happy accident to “a 


j 


the time, and the show went on y 
single chair being thrown. 


“O Muse, at this point, giy 
friendly hand! I draw near the. 
George Morton’s Odyssey. In Ba) 
sits Penelo—I should say, Betty "| 
awaiting the return of the hero, M 
yet a little longer and the thing 
done!” ” 


Next morning George Morton De 
suitcase and made a small bund 
additional effects, and shook hand; 
with Ben Mildram, who had a largi 
black court-plaster over one eye, 

“Well, no hard feelings, Ben, Wi 
had such a bad time. Are you 
won’t come back to Vermont with | 
better come along.” 4 ; 

“No, George, I’m going talcve 
man a little longer, and then m) 
drift out with some circus that com 
Give my regards to all the boys. }; 
I let the act down, George. It wi; 
fault. I should of kept in train 
hard feelings on my side, George, 
good pals. Goo’-by!” 

It was night when George it 
rived in East Attica, and it was 1 
raining hard. George walked t 
miles to the Ransome farm and a) 
the front porch with the water, 
freely from his shoes. There was ji 
one of the rooms upstairs. He he: 
moment and then pulled the bell \ 
figure stood up, silhouetted ag: 
curtain, then passed. A dog barke| 

A well-remembered voice said, '} 
Dick!” Betty Ransome herself ca} 
door, opened it cautiously and ) 
dripping figure with a suitcase, | 

“Tt’s me, Betty! It’s Geor, 
sorry if bg 

‘“George!”” There was welcomi 
voice. ‘“‘I—I was just thinking ali 
George, sitting upstairs. See, thed| 
you, George! You remember Geor', 
you, Dick? See him lick you 
George! Come right in; you'll 
death. Oh, how wet you are! i 
glad to see you. Oh, I’mso glad to: 

“T’ve come back to stay, "> 

f 


fool act was no good. I haven’! 
much to you lately. I’m sorry, bu 
have anything to write except faile 

She took him by the arms 
into his eyes. ‘‘ George, you hawt 


We Cottage type of home 
of quite so fitting asa thatch. 
of completes the harmony 
polgeing that is the making 
sl home. 

3 always been a rather ex- 
| to apply. 

the first time, you can se- 
oropriate thatch effect in a 
oriced roof—The Richard- 
‘ome Thatch. 

toof whose softly blending 
ithered brown and tile red 
uggest the mellow English 
ery curve. Or, if you pre- 
have a similar mixture of 
rown and jade green color- 
distinctive cut of this roof, 
es its unusually realistic 
wrance. 

acrome Thatch is an excep- 
toof to apply. No expen- 
'§ OF steaming is necessary 
: thatch effect. It comes in 


» size, all cut and ready to 
on the roof. 


rich blends of color 
has also developed other 
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For the first time — 


new roofing color effects of a beauty 
hitherto available only in the more ex- 
pensive materials. 

A roof with the blue and brown 
coloring of a woodland pool flecked with 
autumn leaves—Opbal. 


50% thicker than 
the ordinary roof 


The Multicrome Roof is built of Rich- 
ardson Super-Giant Shingles—extra 
large, extra heavy. Its 50% greater 
thickness adds years of endurance. Its 
base is sturdy, long-fibre Richardson 
felt. Its water-proofing is Viskalt— 
99.8% pure bitumen, especially vacu- 
um-processed. Its surface is slate in 
close, overlapping flakes — further 
protection against weather and fire 
hazards. 


This roof gives the maximum value 
at a moderate price. It is economical 
to lay and equally good for new or 
over-the-old-roof jobs. 


Bronze mosaic! Onyx! These are 
colorings likewise suited to different 
architectural types of homes. 

Before you build, before you re-roof, 
by all means see these new roofs. One 
of them can give your home just the 
distinction and charm you have always 
wanted it to have. 

Indeed, your greatest opportunity to 
add to the beauty of your home lies in 
a wise choice of roofing colors. 


To help you choose 


To help you make the most of this op- 
portunity we have prepared an authori- 
tative booklet, What Color for the Roof? 

In it is page after page of beautiful 
homes in different architectural styles, 
all in color to show the most tasteful 
effects in body, trim and roof combina- 
tions. Interestingly explained, too, are 
the principles of all good color schemes. 

And with the Richardson Harmonizer 
which it contains, you can see the com- 
plete effect of 54 different roof and house 
combinations. 

The price of the book and Har- 
monizer is 25c. Send the coupon at the 
right for your copy. 


ICHARDSON ROO 


-a thatch roof at moderate cost 


See the new colors at your dealer’s 


Your nearest dealer in building mate- 
rials can show you these and other 
beautiful Multicrome Roofs. 

He will tell you, too, why the points 
mentioned in the panel at the left make 
their beauty lasting. 


Deaters: There is a Richardson prod- 
uct for every roofing need. Perhaps you 
can secure the Richardson franchise for 
your territory. Write us. 


Ke RICHARDSON COMPANY 
Lockland (Cincinnati) Ohio 


New York City (1008 Fisk Bldg.) 
Chicago Atlanta 
New Orleans Dallas 


63 Albany St. 
Cambridge (Boston) 


The Richardson Company 
Lockland, Ohio 
Dept. 86-E 
Enclosed find 25c (stamps or coin). Send me 
your new booklet, What Color for the Roof? 


City ; 


O) Check here if you want the free booklet, 
A Richardson Product for Every Roofing Need. 


© 1925, The Richardson Company 
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“Perfectly absolute, sir. This being the 
only boat in four days as to my weary cost 
I know full well. Not asahib was landed.” 

“Well, I’m off. But by the great Roots 
of Ginger,’ cried the acrobat on the gun- 
wale, “if you’re lying, my friend, I’ll hide 
and hair you! Jolly soon find out.” 

With an ease and lightness wonderful in 
so broad a person, he ran along the dinghy 
to its bow, jumped, caught the gangplank 
by its edge, swung at the full stretch of 
both arms, then flying up like a monkey or 
a sailor, boarded the flatboat and was lost 
in her. 

Dan moved back into shadow. The 
dialogue had both puzzled and entertained 
him. He waited to hear more. Instead, 
there followed a shouting, a smack of ropes 
cast off on water and a splashing beat of 
paddle wheels. The glow faded from rail 
and stanchion as the steamer drew away. 

“Now, sir, if you please.’”’ Opening his 
door in the bulkhead and leaning forth, the 
baboo reappeared against lamplight, with 
a profound gesture of welcome. “Enter. 
We shall be quite secretive now in my 
office.”’ 

Over the smoky lamp on the desk, he 
leaned to rummage in a tier of pigeonholes. 

“Who was that sahib?”’ 

“The name I do not recall, sir.””. Turning 
from the pigeonholes with a letter in his 
hand, the baboo grinned like an oily cherub. 
He wore a jacket of thin black alpaca, so 
very tight that his dhoti bulged enormous, 
a white cotton cabbage, a week’s washing 
huddled about his hips. ‘‘The name I do 
not recall, but he has been watching for 
you no doubt by his many personal in- 
veiglements here to unwind me about his 
finger with subtle question. Offensively so, 
according to my meek judgment, for the 
gentleman’s manner though gayly sparkish 
is often brusky and inclining toward zub- 
berdustiness.”’ 

“But why,’ said Dan, “did you'lie to 
him just now?” 

“Oh, sir, pray let us not employ harsh 
terminopoly.”’ The baboo’s round soft eyes 
became, as it were, pools of innocent guile. 
“You did not wish to meet the person. 
Whilom he was merely known as the King 
of Handcufis, and eked his lowlifelihood by 
pranks of brute force in a most itinerant 
menagerie. You did not wish to meet him. 
I therefore obviated him by playing foul 
means, and since the serang will narrate 
him the same cock-and-pie tale, he has 
learned nothing about your disembar- 
kation tonight. Acting as our friend’s 
trusty agent I saw to it.” 

There might be something wrapped in 
this cloud of words. 

“What friend?” 

The brown cherub smiled and gave Dan 
his letter. 

“This chit will expatiate all, sir, I fully 
conceive.” 

There was no mark of writing on the 
envelope. Dan tore it open and found a 
half sheet with three lines in pencil: 


“Tf you do come, thank heaven and lie 
low. The bearer may be trusted within 
limits. ‘And look you mock him not.’ 
Lie low.” 


The message, unsigned, was plainly in 
Runa’s hand. 

“Ah, well’”—Dan tried to look wiser 
than he felt—“‘I understand. Is there a 
dak bungalow in the village nowadays? 
There used not to be.” 

“No, sir, none,” replied the baboo. “It 
is a barbarous dunghill of primitive and 
loathely consuetude. But your quarters 
are prepared for you, sir, and your coolies 
waiting in a dinghy at the mouth of the kul. 
Permit me to coescort you thither.” 

The dinghy, a rounded blotch like part of 
the mud bank fallen in, lay upon water 
filled with stars. When her crew had waked 
and shoved her off, there seemed nothing 
on earth but the darkness walling the 
creek, stars overhead as thick as golden 
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mist, and their reflection shivering, break- 
ing, dropping into bottomless depth. The 
boatmen’s poles bumped along the gunwale 
and tore sucking out of ooze. It wasa long, 
slow, mournful journey. About midnight 
they grounded for the last time, in sludge; 
and Dan, wading after his coolies up to 
solid foothold, saw on his left a few lamps 
that drowsily winked beneath trees. There 
slept Mayaganj, the village of loathely 
consuetude; but his men or their shadows, 
turning from it, pattered off toward the 
right, followed some byway through tangle, 
and at last entered a gap in a hedge. Two 
lighted windows and an open door shone 
from a veranda. 

“Why, it’s Caltrop’s old bungalow.” 

A path, choked with weeds that made 
him stumble, and overlaid by bushes run 
wild, brought Towers to the veranda, 
where, after being many times hailed, two 
sleepy servants, an old man and a boy, 
came running out. 

“Byverything is ready, sahib.” 

He paid and dismissed the coolies, then 
put a question. Years ago his friend 
Caltrop, a secretary or adviser to the great 
man of these parts, had gone home. 

“Who lives here now?” 

The answer was not at all what he 
expected. 

“No one, sahib.”’ 

‘What!’ said Dan. ‘‘How then is the 
house open to travelers?”’ 

“T opened it for you, sahib,” replied the 
old man. When urged to say more, he only 
repeated a vague formula, the most ob- 
stinate of set phrases: “‘It was an order.” 

Meanwhile his boy had carried the 
luggage into a bedroom. There was nothing 
for Towers to do but follow. Afterward, 
having driven a tribe of frogs from the 
bathroom, he sluiced himself with good 
cold water, went to bed, and heard lizards 
run up and down the plaited basket walls 
of this dwelling where no man lived. 

By day it proved yet more strange and 
somber. Rain, coming at dawn, fell without 
respite and darkened all. Outdoors in the 
compound, where once a trim garden had 
blossomed, weeds and frowzy bushes choked 
a raggedness of desolation through which 
wandered stray goats, dripping. Indoors, 
every room lay thick with dust, cobwebs 
and spiders, dead beetles and the leavings 
of bats which had roosted on the punkah 
booms. All that day, and the next, and 
the next, Dan lay low as he was bidden, 
and staved off melancholia by putting the 
old man and his urchin to work. They 
cleaned house furiously in gloom and damp. 
On the fourth day out burst the sun, 
hotter than ever, making their green jungle 
retreat a blaze of light, the air dead 
moisture, tobacco a paste that defied 
matches and clogged the bowl of a pipe 
like wedding cake. 

“Lie low?’’ Dan chuckled as he gave up 
smoking. ‘“‘Easy enough. Low in body, 
lower in mind.” 

Toward sunset he ventured out behind 
the house, by a path which, overhung with 
bamboo and tiger grass, led him up slightly 
rising ground to a crenelated wall of aged 
brickwork. Over its battlements, crumbled 
by rain and sun, dark tree tops crowding 
against the sky hid all but one corner of an 
ugly building, faded like the wall from red 
to lilac. 

“More like jail than the other.” 

In there, he remembered, lay the garden 
and palace of a queer, saturnine old fellow 
who called himself, by what right nobody 
knew, the Maharaja of Mayaganj. Today 
this abode, in the heat and stillness, ap- 
peared to be empty, without life. Not a 
sound came from beyond the wall. 

At dinner that evening, as the urchin 
and his father performed their ritual of 
greasy food, Towers bethought himself to 
ask, “Is the maharaja away?” 

“Gone, sahib.”’ 

“Dead?” 

“Who knows?” 


This being the full stretch of conver- 
sation at its brightest, Dan ate in silence 
what food he could eat and prepared for 
another lonesome night. A dozen or more 
books, left over from Caltrop’s time here, 
lined half a shelf. Of these, many had been 
unreadable in their prime, and all were now 
bloated bundles of mildew; but while 
scrubbing and sunning them, Dan had 
lighted. with joy upon his favorite poet, 
Chaucer. The volume was a fat one of 
Complete Works, in diabolic type, with 
feeble notes and a glossary from the Dark 
Ages. 

“Time enough, waiting here for ever, to 
read the Boéthius all through, and the 
Astrolabe, and with help from on high 
perhaps even Melibee.”’ 

When at last he got into bed, however, 
it was the Canterbury Tales which laid 
him once more under their spell. His 
candle, softened by the heat, leaned 
curving like a bulrush; the mosquito net 
flung a wavy mesh upon the page and fine 
print threw sand into the eyes; but he 
read on and on, while the lizards ran along 
his chamber wall with a scratching, scutter- 
ing noise, loud in the night. 

Caltrop had penciled the margin full of 
comments, none very apt, the greater part 
now smudged out beyond deciphering. One 
of these, written with ink on the flyleaf, 
was not even intelligible: 


““Dulcarnon: See Cambridge ed. of E., 
pages 349 ff. On line F.C. take 12’ 8”. 
Rev. let. R. and L.”’ 


On this and other scribbling Dan cast an 
idle glance or two. Bygone pastimes of a 
lonely man, they were not without sadness. 
He plunged back into The Pardoner’s Tale. 
It was late when he blew out his bending 
candle and yawned away to sleep. 

Through a long dream, obscure and 
worried, someone began trying to reach 
him, to arrive from limbo, to make him 
understand. - 

He woke very slowly, calmly. The room 
was dark, pitch black. Something that 
lay on his forehead, a hand, withdrew. A 
grayness, not that of the mosquito gauze, 
hovered near him. 

“Danny, where art thou?” 

It was Runa la Fléche, whispering. Dan 
bounded up and swept the net aside. 

“Sh-h! Quiet!’’ said the whisper. “Get 
up, mon grand, and come on the point of 
your toes.”’ 

v 

AKING thus to a continuation of his 

dream, Dan felt no surprise. If Runa 
dropped from heaven, it was only another 
among those miracles, those great good 
fortunes which come so naturally in the 
domain of sleep. It was clear joy. His 
bare feet no sooner touched the floor than 
he went after a shadow, now gray, now 
black, that glided from bedchamber to 
living room, along a passage, down steps, 
and so out of doors behind the house. 

Dim starlight, puddles cold underfoot 
and branches wetting the face brought 
him alive to a sense of wonder. He over- 
took the shadow in a thicket. 

“Runa?” 

“Tais-toi!”” A fist hit him backhand. 
“Come, shut up! The gunguna was on my 
track.”’ . 

Again through puddles and rainy 
branches, under stars, he followed the 
shadow of his friend; and now fully awake, 
guessed where it was leading. The path 
mounted. A high wall, dark and straight, 
heaved alongside. Two voices murmured. 

“Dhirendra?”’ 

“Sahib.” 

Between buttresses in the wall, a door 
gaped open; then, soft as a piece of night, 
swung to, closing behind him. Tall trees 
blotted the sky. Water in a tank shone 
pale, fragmentary, like some wide oblong 
mirror set at the bottom of a forest, and 
broken. By these and other glimpses Dan 
knew his ground. It was the maharaja’s 


garden, a gloomy place at any 
the last on earth where he m 
expected to be wandering in paj: 
midnight. Up a gravel walk 
flitted, to a huge block of darkr 
the palace reared looming and 
all under stone archways. A kg 
hinges groaned. 

“Aha, Danny!” 

Two hard arms caught Mr, 
for a moment hugging him like ; 
football, whirled him indoors, | 

“After so many frogs que j’aj 
bon sang but it is a pleasure!” 

The arms were gone, the hing, 
again, a door shut, and Runa’s yc 
had been hissing hot, became the 
whispers. 

“Wait! Not a word! I forg! 
Here! We go up.” 

They stumbled, both unseer 
a great room cluttered with | 
bumped into a wall, groped rou! 
of this, were choked in some airle:. 
dashed their toes against ro 
bottom of a stairway, and begar 
It was a crooked, steep flight by 
the rise, narrow in the tread, f¢| 
bare feet. On one of the landin; 
fuffed and dazzled. The suddens 
Dan, below, a picture of Runa} 
of a long-robed Mussulman y} 
Runa’s eyes, who caught a bre 
stick from a niche, lighted the | 
went skipping upward beneath 
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when done. A gang broke into this 
deserted barracks here, looking for—well, 
we'll consider what, later; but among them 
were the man you saw flogged, his mate 
whom he tried to kill—I don’t blame 
him—the gunguna blind fraud of a beggar, 
one so-called Nak Maddu, a regular beast, 
and some others, including—who do you 
think? Three guesses—me, moi, at your 
service. I joined ’em, followed those who 
got caught into choky to learn more and 
keep one man in sight. Devilish hard work 
it took. Rotten company. My line of 
communications broke down, but I did 
have some helpers over the wall who 
juggled a message through to you. Crown- 
inshield—you met him? A_ brick—has 
written by every mail to Leda and the 
children, saying all well. It wasn’t. I'd 
not learned a thing, hardly, my paint 
began to wear, and Smith, who’s no fool, 
to smell a rat. Never mind. You came, 
Danny, and brought our luck right-about 
in a tournemain. Have you that key about 
you?” 

“What key?” 

“Bah! The one our jailbird coughed up.” 

“Yes, here.”” From the breast pocket of 
his pajamas Dan hauled his purse. ‘‘ Look 
you! Did the brute eat and sleep with a 
brass key in his mouth?” 

“No; throat,” said Runa promptly. “‘A 
professional thief he was, purana chor, a 
thief born, bred and trained, so he kept it 
in a pouch down his throat. When you’re 
young and tender, you take a lead bullet 
or slug, drop her down close to swallowing 
point and hold her as long as you can bear 
it. Persevere daily. In a few years you 
have a monkey pocket down there which 
will hold two or three rupees. Very simple. 
Wait a bit.” 

This naked lecturer hopped out from the 
ladies’ bath, sluiced a bucket of water along 
the floor, took a run, and slithering over 
marble as on ice, whirled underneath an 
arch. He reappeared more sedately, carry- 
ing a towel and pajamas. 

“Tt’s heaven to be clean.”” His black 
eyes danced. “And to see you, like our old 
days. Better, because this time we’re to 
make our everlasting fortune, world with- 
out end.” 

Excitement underran his gayety. Watch- 
ing him, Towers felt a vague trouble. The 
boy seemed rather above himself. 

“How?” 

“You shall be told. Let me see what our 
thief ejaculated.” 

Dan passed the key up to him. 

“Correct! No mistake.”” Runa squinted 
at it keenly, then gave it back. ‘‘ Made for 
a good old Bramah.”’ 

Plunging into the flaps of his towel, he 
writhed like a contortionist. 

“And what’s that? Something religious, 
for a Hindu priest?’’ 

“Ah, me! You are very ignorant. Be- 
nighted,’’ came a sigh through the towel. 
“Joseph Bramah, the English engineer and 
great locksmith, made that key. Religion? 
Ho-ho! Did you never hear what Bill 
Huntington, the coal-heaver parson, told 
him? ‘Joe, you make a good patent lock, 
but when it comes to the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven, you’re a bungler.’’”’ The 
muffled voice again sighed. ‘Oh, ignorant 
Yankee from Yangistan, our first problem 
is to take that piece of brass and find a 
Bramah lock for it somewhere. M-m-mh— 
but where?”’ 

To lean back on cool polished marble 
and hear his friend chatter away of things 
unknown should have given Dan great 
comfort; always he enjoyed Runa’s talk, 
its turn and range; but now, tonight of all 
nights, when they had met, he could find 
nothing to say. That vague trouble dis- 
tressed him. For a while neither man spoke. 

oe Wait!”’ 

La Fléche, having got his pajamas on, 
went behind a column to the opposite wall. 
There, among colored windings of blossom 
and vine, black fretted mouths were cut in 
a row, hiding-holes where sad women with 
little hands had once dropped their jewels, 
bangles, nose buttons and toe rings. Down 
one such opening he ran his arm and 
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brought out a candle end. This he lighted 
from the candle burning on the floor. 

“T’ve not eaten since daybreak. Wait a 
bit, Danny. We’ll have a midnight supper.” 

He moved off through the arches, along 
a corridor, shielding with one hand his pin 
point of fire. It was hardly gone into the 
dark before it shone returning. 

“Wnough in this house,” he called, ‘‘for a 
regiment to stand a year of siege. Hungry? 
Thirsty? Tu parles, Charles!” 

Dropping melted wax on marble, he 
stuck his candle end upright, then squatted 
and laid his forage out—a tin box of biscuit 


and two bottles of pale ale which if not cold | 


were at least wet, their labels puckered 
with dewy beads. 

“Fall to! We celebrate!” 

As they munched the dry food and drank 
lukewarm ale, Dan finding his tongue, 
Runa being never the man to lose his, they 
talked against each other at high speed, 
laughed, interrupted, recalled many such a 
picnic in time gone by, held at strange 
hours or places. When the bottles were 
empty and the biscuits eaten, Runa lugged 
forth a cedar casket from which he took by 
the handful huge cigarettes ornate with 
gilding. 

“These plethorie fags are on the house 
too,’”’ said he. ‘‘They cost our dear H. H. 
the Maharaja a pretty penny. Wicked.” 

“Where is H. H.?” 

“Don't know. Not heard from. He was 
always gone somewhere, you know. Longer 
than usual this disappearance. Nobody 
here but a caretaker down by the com- 
pound gate, old Dhirendra, who let us in 


tonight. Are you free, did you say, 
for a couple of months?” 
“cc Yes.” 


“Good! We can do it in that time.” 

Runa’s eyes had a shifty gleam, disquiet- 
ing, like his manner. He appeared to hug 
some private joke, riddle or surprise. 

“Do what?” cried Towers, exasperated. 
‘Out with her!”’ 

“I told you—make our fortune.” 

“Thanks. I’ve chased that bubble too 
often in my day.” 

“Poor chap, you need not look as triste 


as hell on a rainy Sunday, for this is no | 


bubble.”’ The grinning imp sank his voice 
to a murmur. 


it everything I own. You stake a two 


months’ holiday. This very night we begin. | 


What do you think of a treasure, a real 
treasure?’’ 

‘“Whose?”’ 

Runa carefully knocked ashes down the 
neck of his ale bottle, glanced about the 
shadowy room, hearkened for a moment; 
then leaning forward, replied in a whisper, 
“What do you say to the treasure of Alex- 
ander the Great?”’ 

“T say good night.’’ Dan heaved some- 
thing like a groan. ‘‘Change the subject.” 

“Why? You think there is none? Alex- 
ander the Great did come to India, as far as 
the river Hydaspes, the Jhelum, que loca 
fabulosus lambit Hydaspes, where he beat 


. Prince Porus, and his horse Bucephalus 


died. No, farther yet, to the bank of the 
Sutlej.”’ 

With cropped head, burning eyes and 
that air of excitement under which he la- 
bored, Runa in his pajamas might have 
been a fever patient escaped from bed, or a 
poet muttering verses, words of insomnia. 
Yet he looked a very healthy patient, a very 
keen poet. 

“Your Hydaspes is a long way from here, 
son.” 

Towers had grown both glum and rest- 
less; and not only so, but a little afraid. He 
now got up and stood leaning on the wall. 
In a dim arcade where candle shine fiickered 
over the polish of white carven stone and 
gems glistened as though alive, full- 
blossomed on their trellis, nothing ought to 
have been strange any more, not the talking 
bird or the singing fountain of the Arabian 
palace. Yet even here this talk sounded 
fantastic, wild. Since their last meeting, 
had years brought one of the saddest of 
changes? The boy was always rather 
flighty. Dan sighed. 

(Continued on Page 87) 
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iE of being able to open 

the milk bottle every morn- 
ing without fork, thumb, or ice- 
pick, and to pour it as easily as 


you pour out the coffee! 


You can, with Perfection Caps, 
with a pull that won’t tear, and 
a hinge that opens the bottle just 
half-way. Use part of the milk, 
close the hinge, and put the bottle 
into the ice-box; you can be sure 
that it is covered and protected 
from germs and food odors. 


The children will enjoy drinking 
milk with a straw through the 
hinged caps. Be sure to tell your 
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use them. And let us send you a 
month’s supply free. Send in the 
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‘The Beauty of Childrens Hair 


Depends upon Shampooing 


Try this quick and simple method 
which thousands of mothers now use. 


See the difference it will make in the 
appearance of YOUR CHILD’S hair. 


Note how it gives life and lustre, 
how it brings out all the natural wave 
and color. 


See how soft and silky, bright and 
fresh-looking the hair will look. 


NY child can have hair that is beautiful, 
healthy and luxuriant. 


It is NO LONGER a matter of luck. 


The beauty of a child’s hair depends ALMOST 
ENTIRELY upon the way you shampoo it. 

Proper shampooing is what makes it soft and 
silky. It brings out all the real life and lustre, 
all the natural wave and color and leaves it fresh- 
looking, glossy and bright. 

When a child’s hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands cling 
together, and it feels harsh and disagreeable to 
the touch, it is because the hair has not been 
shampooed properly. 

While children’s hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, fine, young 
hair and tender scalps cannot stand the harsh 
effect of free alkali which is common in ordinary 
soaps. The free alkali soon dries the scalp, 
makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 


That is why discriminating mothers, 
everywhere, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely 
greaseless product brings out all the real 
beauty of the hair and cannot possibly in- 
jure. It does not dry the scalp or make the 
hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 


If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your child’s hair look, just follow 
this simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm 

water. Then apply a little Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo, rubbing it in thoroughly all 
over the scalp, and all through the hair. 


Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an abun- 
dance of rich, creamy lather. This should be 
rubbed in thoroughly and briskly with the finger 
tips, so as to loosen the small particles of dust 
and dirt that stick to the scalp. 


After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified 
lather, give the hair a good rinsing. Then use 
another application of Mulsified, again working 


up a lather and rubbing it in briskly as before. 
After the final washing, rinse the hair and scalp 
in at least two changes of clear, fresh, warm 
water. This is very important. 


Just Notice the Difference 


OU will notice the difference in the hair 

even before it is dry, for it will be delight- 
fully soft and silky. The entire mass, even while 
wet, will feel loose, fluffy and light to the touch 
and be so clean it will fairly squeak when you 
pull it through your fingers. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find the 
hair will dry quickly and evenly and have the 
appearance of being much thicker and heavier 
than it really is. 
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If you want your child to always be re 


# 


for its beautiful, well-kept hair, make*é 
set a certain day each week for a Mulslet 


nut oil shampoo. This regular week's 
ing will keep the scalp soft and the hi 


silky, bright, fresh-looking and fly, 


and easy to manage 
—and it will be 
noticed and admired 
by everyone. 


You canwgeét 
Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet 
goods counter, any- 
where in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle 
should last for 
months. _ 
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Cocoanut Oil Shampoo! 
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and all the garden, depth after mournful 
depth, yawned with hints of broken things, 
misshapen, overgrown, abandoned laby- 
rinths where even a bird, if any were left, 
might wake too sour and tired to chirp. 

“Dhirendra gave me keys for the gate. 
Here is yours, by the way.” 

They let themselves out, closed the door 
in the wall and passed through jungle down 
toward Caltrop’s. No one met them. Not 
another soul was abroad at that hour. Once 
in the path Dan fell over a gray hummock 
that became a goat, bounding up and crash- 
ing away into leaves. Then by dreamy twi- 
light they came to the cook house and the 
servants’ lines, windrows of thatch with no 
more life than form, and so to a great hay- 
stack which was the bungalow. Here, in 
the dark again, they said good night as a 
cock crowed. 

It was noon when they met at the break- 
fast table. 

“Aha, Dan, you’re looking very juvenile 
by day! It does the heart good.” 

In clothes of cream-colored rough silk 
with an all too splendid cravat barred lav- 
ender on green, and for collar something 
negligent and worldly, Runa outshone the 
lilies of the field. At variance with all this 
glory, his knot head and brown face gave a 
suggestion of clean fighting trim. 

“Which costume is this, boy?”’ Dan’s 
plain white, fresh enough but well worn by 
its life of battle with the dhobi, seemed a 
Puritan garb. ‘‘What are you now, bird 0’ 
paradise or gamecock?”’ 

Runa, before sitting down, preened him- 
self. 

“Gahri bat. Well said. A weighty ob- 
servation. You would not take me, Brother 
Towers, for that slinking, footsore garbage 
jackal with the mange who came here last 
night?” 

“You don’t look like a runaway butcher’s 
boy who’d been sleeping in the fish box, if 
you mean that.” 

“Pah! No! You are right. Bacon, eggs 
and tea, God be praised! In Smith’s jail 
I have eaten dal so much that the gorge 
rose, the brain turned to stuffing for a 
goose. . No. We are now two gen- 
tlemen, at table, prosing of the weather and 
the jute market. Not even our gunguna 
would guess at me here.” 

They fell to breakfast with good appetite. 

“Tt gave you a scare, my waking you last 
night? Tenebrarious doings. The night 
alarm, the whisper at the bedside, the 
clammy hand upon the brow. Did you 
think it was the hand of Empusa?”’ 

“Who was he?” said Dan. 

“He? Oh, dear! Oh, my poor Yankee, 
it is a she!’”? moaned Runa. ‘‘ You never 
met the lady, Empusa, mother of all the 
Hobgoblins in the dark? Then it is true. 
I must visit your continent of America one 
day. It is true, then, what they told me 
and no man could believe, that you have 
there schoolboys who yell the Frogs of 
Aristophanes and cannot read him? Why? 
Are they mad? Tell me why. You do not 
seem so.” 

It required more than table talk, as Dan 
knew from of old, to explain his native coun- 
try. He did the best he could do, which 
left Runa wagging the head of a baffled 
man. 

“Oh, no; aland of fable. You think you 
are telling me the truth, Danny, I can see; 
but you exaggerate, tu te montes la téte. 
America, a land of nod, pure fable. And 
last night you would not believe in Alexan- 
der the Great!” 

Towers, who had been hoping for this, 
caught at the name. 

“What about him?” 

The old servant and his boy hovered near 
a sideboard. Turning in his chair, La 
Fléche made with one finger a sign that 
drove them from the room. Presently their 
voices were heard in the compound, behind 
the bungalow, departing to some other land 
of nod. 


“Our affair? Business, you mean? It 
did not bore you?”’ 
“Shoot!’’ 


Runa poured out a great cup of tea, his 
fourth or fifth, slanted in half a bowl of 
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cane sugar, ground the mixture, cocked his 
head to smell it with arching nostrils, and 
then drank. 

“Very well. Here,’’ he began, “‘is homely 
fact. We met here in Mayaganj, you and 
I. You have not forgotten our friend, His 
Highness the Maharaja?” 

Dan remembered their friend clearly, a 
sad brown bull of a potentate, who had 
lived in the melancholy house and garden 
up yonder past the wall in the jungle. 

“Yes, poor Minotaur.” 

“Pxactly.” 

“All shut in and wopsed round, he was. 
Tired and sick of the vanities of this world, 
but not quite ready to embrace those of the 
next.” 

“True, my old one,” sighed Runa. ‘You 
are sharper even than I. What you say is 
true, gahra kayal again, but is it kind? I was 
always very, very sorry for the man. He 
lived alone, trusted nobody but Caltrop, 
had those immense, immense, immense 
damn riches, and lacked nothing but the 
knowledge how to use them. A pitiful 
devil.”” Runa stared over his cup, with 
eyes browner than the strong tea. When 
wicked, they were black; so it was evident 
now that he spoke with feeling. ‘Pitiful. 
Rich as the Peru or the Acapulco ship. Yes. 
And no one to believe in but Caltrop, our 
honest Englishman, who kept his books 
here where we sit, many years, duller than 
a dog, and went home to die. Maharaja? 
Not so much as a nine-gun lordling. Where 
he came from or who gave him that joke of 
a title, God knows, for his grandfather 
moved east out of some cloud, some black 
business, murder and sudden death, built 
the rookery with the ladies’ trinket of a 
bath, and said nothing. A maharaja of no- 
where, Marquis de Carabas, zamindar of a 
few acres, but rich. I have heard secret 
legends, how the grandfather escaped one 
night, a hundred years ago, from a native 
state where the prince died quickly in bed, 
his floors all blood next morning, his wom- 
en’s throats cut, his three children, babes, 
head downward in great jars of honey, the 
covers lashed on tight with golden cord, and 
every chest of treasure in the palace gone. 
Other horrors, which we let pass. I can be- 
lieve the story. Things did so happen in 
that time. But nobody knows.” 

The speaker finished his tea and for a 
while sat brooding. 

“But to facts. We do know,” said he, 
“that our friend H. H., the poor Minotaur 
as you rightly name him, lived here alone 
in his ruin, his owl’s nest—alone, of course, 
with a tribe of bloodsuckers—and could not 
begin to spend his money. 

“He tried, he threw it! My boy, how 
he threw it, with both hands, in the air, to 
the birds, to the cats, to the nettles! But 
he could not, for the sack had no bottom, 
inépuisable! What is more, now we arrive 
to the point.” 

Runa bent forward, lowering his voice. 

“What is more, about two-thirds of it 
was put away for safe-keeping, hidden by 
grandfather—and grandson forgot where.” 

Dan pushed back from table and crossed 
his legs. 

“Oh, come now, ease off!’’ he protested. 
“Go tell that to ny 

“Tt is absolutely true,’”’ cut in La Fléche 
with conviction. “The poor old solitary, 
the melancholiae spendthrift, he forgot 
where.” 

The two men looked each other in the 
eye, and what Dan read was nothing of last 
night’s frivolity, but cold, hard sense. 

“No, I mean it,” said Runa. ‘In a wil- 
derness of this world’s goods, a Dead Sea if 
you like, what did our misanthrope care for 
more? He had too much at hand, he did 
not wish to remember. And so one other 
man, his agent, Caltrop, of this bungalow, 
knew where to search in case of need. Cal- 
trop is dead, poor chap. I went to England 
and saw his brother. He left no word, there 
or here, not ascrap. Honest, I should say? 
Incorruptible? Tight-mouthed?”’ 

Towers nodded. 


“Caltrop was clean straight through. 


But,”’ he objected, ‘‘I don’t understand 
where we two < 
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What do your 


springs cost you? 


than you realize in 
riding comfort. You 
know what it costs to break one. 

Harvey Springs are scientif- 
cally designed, and built of our 
own specialformula steel. They 
are guaranteed, and they are so 
made that they ride easier than 
ordinary springs, and last longer. 
They fit your car exactly. 

Any spring will work better 
and last longer if it’s kept properly 
lubricated. Harvey Spring Oilers 
and special Spring Oil do the job 
perfectly. They will repay their 
cost many times. If you can’t get 
them from your dealer, send to us. 


HARVEY SPRING 
& FORGING COMPANY 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Oil your springs the clean, sure 
way. Harvey Spring Oilers enable 
you to feed just the right amount 
of oil to your springs. 

Harvey Oilers are put up in sets of four: 
No. 1—One set (4 oilers) for Fords, $2.25 
No. 2—Two sets (8 oilers) for other cars, $4.50 
No. 3—Two sets of oilers and 4 pt. oil, $5.00 


Specify YEAR and MODEL of carin ordering. 
I am enclosing $ for Outfit No. 


To fit 


Name 


City 


if 
Gees maine certs sta 


THE SATURDAY 


Wear Palm Beach clothes 
all around the clock—morn- 
| ing, afternoon, evening — 
- for business, sports wear, 
* automobiling. You can be 

well dressed for any occa- 
i sion and still be cool. And 
_ for golfing, Palm Beach 
* Knickers are ideal. 


Snap-shots worth con- 
sidering — Just as real 
men really look in well- 
tailored Palm Beach Suits. 


This is going to tell you 
something you don’t know 


UT first look at the suits in the 
snap-shots—smart cut, good 
fit, fine tailoring. 

Look thoroughbred, don’t they? 
The kind of suit you would like to 
wear yourself. 

And they’re featherweight—cool 
as a sea breeze. 


Furthermore, you simply can’t 
wear them threadbare—and they 
hold their shape. 


Now for a shock— 


Clothing stores offer Palm Beach 
Suits at prices which usually range 
about $12.50, $15.00, $16.50 and 
$18.50. Some styles and makes 
sell for more. 


And here’s the information we 
promised you: 


The weavers of Palm Beach 
Cloth want you to know that 
there are plenty of really good 


clothing manufacturers who 
make up their fabric into mighty 
good-looking clothes. First-class 
clothiers sell them. Of course 
better tailoring, cut and finish 
naturally mean a higher price. 


And you can get Genuine Palm 
Beach Suits in all the handsome 
new colors and patterns—in both 
light and dark shades—that you 
see in the finest imported 
woolens and worsteds; also the 
famous tan and other light 
colors individual to Palm Beach. 


Take another look at the suits in 
the snap-shots. 


You didn't know they made them 
that way, did you? 


Well, now that you do know— 
you Il agree that youcan’t get more 
for your money in comfort, looks, 
and wear than you can get in a 
well-made suit of Palm Beach. 


THE PALM BEACH MILLS 
GOODALL WORSTED COMPANY, Sanford, Me. 
Selling Agent: A. ROHAUT, 229 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


i REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


A THE GENUINE CLOTH } 
iMFO.ONLY BY GOODALL WORSTED CO.: 


Ask for Palm Beach by name and 
insist on seeing this label in the 
suit. It identifies the genuine. 


For men, young men and boys-CO OL SUITS OF 


PALM BEACH 


CLOTH 


© 1925, G. W. Co, 
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“Yes, yes! Art thou there? Wait!” 
Runa shoved right and left the breakfast 
things, clearing a lane for speech. ‘“‘We— 
youandI. Quzstio quid juris? Aha, quite 
right. But we are not interlopers; we act, 
having authority. Eighteen months ago 
the maharaja himself one fine morning came 
to me with a dish wiper tied round his loins, 
yellow dust of flower petals on his hair, the 
remorse of liquor pretty heavy, and two 
eyes like holes burned in leather. Tremen- 
dous, a naughty prophet. He croaked me 
good-by, for he was going on pilgrimage to 
cleanse the soul. I wished him well from 
the bottom of mine.” 

“He said, ‘Oh! Donkeys will scratch 
donkeys, fools praise fools. But you are 
better than many.’ 

“Of course I thanked him and made re- 
turn. 

““*No matter,’ says he, bird-naked in 
the sun, rubbing himself. ‘‘‘By the way, 
while I’m gone, you find that bally remain- 
der treasure. If you can, keep half. There’s 
a book about building altars ae 

“There he left off and waddled into the 
road, a big bare tummy of sorrow that 
looked just like nothing on earth.” 

Runa paused. 

“No one has ever seen the Maharaja of 
Mayaganj since that morning.” 

Although Dan smiled, it was not because 
he doubted any part of the history. He sat 
weighing facts. 

“Quite in character,” he replied. “Now 
I see what the skipper meant by a disap- 
pearance. But I don’t see what you call 
your authority for acting. A word or two 
from an eccentric who is vanished into thin 
air, who may be alive to come back and 
change his mind, or be dead and a 

“Bah! Moonshine!” cried La Fléche tri- 
umphantly. “‘No. The good old H. H., he 
left it in writing behind him, a legal docu- 
ment, a proper commission. Otherwise do 
you think I’d have taken a step, wagged 
one of my ten fingers? Our friend Crown- 
inshield has the paper tight in a bank vault. 
Come! What next, O, doubting saint of 
Malabar?”’ 

“Why,” Towers drawled, “there’s an in- 
genious little quibble in this country, the 
law of treasure-trove ie 

“Act of 1878,’’ chimed in Runa. “A 
monument of low cunning. I know it back- 
ward. And then? It cannot touch us, my 
fox; no, not the tip of our tails. For why, 
our treasure is not ownerless. Check!’ He 
bounced up and began walking the floor. 
“Check to your king. Mate in two moves, 
Danny. I will go no farther alone. Now 
you have come, either you join me—at 
once, before the others outguess and out- 
play us—or down I throw the whole flat 
here at this table and sink back to my 
dreary old job of catching the budmash, so 
that you, Leda, the children and I live and 
die poor as the mice. Tell me which. Yes or 
no? On the nail, yes or no! Pick another 
flaw, I warn you, and down goes all, for 
ever, amen!”’ 

He pulled up short, angrily, and stood 
waiting. From the rank, desolate garden 
without, where afternoon beat like green- 
ish flame on tatters of plantain leaf, sun- 
shine reflected came pouring below the 
veranda thatch. The room, a basket of old 
gold flimsily woven, was choked with heat; 
the hour one for slumber, not for confer- 
ence; yet at this time and place, Dan 
felt, he with his wild youngster came to a 
turning point, a tide in their affairs. Which 
would it be, flood or ebb? Towers had 
thought to play the skeptic, dry and calm, 
but now found himself to be smoking furi- 
ously, without remembering that he had 
struck a match. 

““Who’s paid the servants here?”’ 

“T,” said Runa. ‘“‘ What has that to do?” 

“Then IJ’ll halve ’em with you, back pay 
and future. If we discover anything— 
which I don’t believe—you keep it.’ 

“You mean yes? Done? Coming in?”’ 

“For the lark. It’s my holiday, you 
little spellbinder.”’ 

Dan rose, laughing as one who had hu- 
mored a child. 

“Good!” 


Without another word the} 
cream-colored silk turned, 
marched through the bedroo 
tling. It was gone but a » 
appear as jauntily. 

“You never will regret thi’ 

In each hand Runa broug! 
Dan’s well-worn Pigsticker ; 
mushroom of white pith, they 
thick, the crown varnished ]j) 
cake. 

“Now then! Signa can) 
trumpets! We begin!” 

He clapped the mushroon) 
set the other helmet Dale 


hat well down over Dan’s ; 

with bent hip and knee a ligh) 
salute, then swaggered forth tt 
Outdoors, he became a patte, 
behavior, quiet and listless, 

“Where?” 

“Back to the old man’s di 
yawned. “To the palace of | 
Minotaur’s labyrinth.” 

They skirted the bungalo : 
it, gaining the path by which ¢ 
at dawn, remounted slowly’ 
house undergrowth, wher 
leaning bamboo brushed the 


streaked pillars of young ary 
tween sun and shade the’ | 
glittered like bundles of gree 
was not even a wanda) 
along the way. When they hi. 
faded pink wall, had unlocket! 
tered and shut themselves 
raja’s garden, they passed w 
heavy stillness to another hiy 
noon sleep reigned in full sti 
high banyans. A dank smell 
like some last breath of neg t 
“Happy hunting groundfc 
quoth Runa. “It is not at | 
He gave a shrug and led |. 
“Have his monkeys disaje 
said Dan. ‘It used to be ale 
here—a tribe of monkeys blyi 
the trees, humping along th 
“Yes, like a Sabbath of «is 
gone. He gave them away, d 
sent a few, I hear, his fayri 
temple at Benares. A reas f 
he ever meant to return.” | 
At one crook of the gile 
Fléche halted, a strangelyla 
when buried thus to his mdl 
“The skating rink,” | 
pointing. ‘‘ You remember’ 
Among more weeds and |l 
pavilion heaved its bulk, ami 
columns, floor tessellated in a¢ 
marble, and roof soiled y 
patched by moss. Bits of olin 
the floor, veining the whit s¢ 
orange rust. | 
“Roller skates. Never }'k 
we were here, seven years @)! 
“And more,” sighed Ru. 
not gay, no, the perishablgo 
world, the broken toys.” | 
Matted shrubbery on wt 
terrace grew close round ° | 
broad, mournful building 0’ 
they now climbed. Seen bida 
ace had a ramshackle air, 0! 
trivial, as though it had beea! 
then a tenement grubbed in 
doned. Good brown maiil 
pink stucco, bare faded b’ks 
mortar in which little treehw 
ing, gave it a motley frontith 
of entrance, tall and noble, rer 
vault fretted with some 1 
chisel, and a minor arch wit), 
darkly beautiful; but ies 
windows leered in a row, dik 
their shutters broken, plankn#! 
them; and grass fringed tl © 
roof like scrubby hair. 
“What a tomb, eh?” | 
At one end, a modern ‘é 
long room or hall of wind § 
forlornly, staring down ovitl 
“Rasy enough,” said Toe 
in there.” i ie 
“We did so,” replied Rui — 
club of which I was an hojf 
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Star 2-Door Sedan 


$750.00 eo 


Lansing, Mich. 
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» Style, Comfort and Low Cost 


HE new Star 2-Door Sedan is a real 5-Passenger car 
| that offers the average family an ideal year ’round trans- 
portation facility. 


It is finished in rich blue lacquer with grained artificial leather 
| top and has an unusually roomy interior arrangement. The 
right-hand front seat folds towards the driver’s seat when not 
| in use and the extra wide doors afford easy passage to and 
from the rear seat. Upholstery is both artistic and durable. 
This car must be seen and tried to appreciate its exceptional 
merit and value. 


Low~cost Transporta tion 


Sfar Gy Cars 
MURANT MOTORS, Inc. NEW YORK CITY 


F PRICES: f.o.b. Lansing, Mich. BROADWAY at 57th STREET See This Roomy Sedan 
| las eee ot Sedan Piov Dealers and Service Stations throughout If there is no Durant-Star dealer near 
)\oupster $625 4-Door Sedan $820 es 0) States and Canada you write Durant Motors, Inc., General 
Coupe $715 Com. Chassis $445 PLANTS: ELIZABETH, N. J.; LANSING, MICH.; Sales Offices, 1819 Broadway, N.Y., for 


29x4.40 in. Balloon Tires, $25 extra OAKLAND, CAL.; TORONTO, ONT. Free Booklet and Full Information. 
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“ 

The last day those bonds could 
be converted—and both keys to my 
safe deposit box gone. I had to pay 
a locksmith to open it—there was 
expense and delay.” Keep your 
keys together and safe! 


WHAT! 


if you lost your keys 
RIGHT NOW?’ 


THE SATURDAY 


Gill out one numbered card with your name and address—mail to us. Put 


the other in the Keytainer pocket. Then, if you lose your keys—back they come! 


Are you at your office, on the train, 
at home? Wherever you are, what 
would happen if you lost your keys 
today ? 

Inconvenience, worry, expense— 
all follow the loss of your keys. 
And unscrupulous finders often 
keep and use important keys when 
your name and address are on the 
usual metal tag! Yet you can keep 
them safe. 


FE 


a , 

INO more doors that can’t be opened—cars stalled, 
trains missed—because of some fugitive key! A 
Buxton Keytainer will keep them secure. 


The instant you snap your impor- 
tant keys on the swivel hooks of 
a Buxton Keytainer—a new sense 
From that 
moment your keys are always to- 


of security 1s yours. 


gether—at your fingertips when 
them —off 


until you do. 


you want your mind 


In the pocket of each Buxton Key- 
tainer 1s a numbered card. It offers a 
reward for return to Buxton Head- 
quarters, where a similar card bearing 
the same number is always on file— 
filled out by you with your name and 
address. Only Buxton knows to whom 
those keys belong! When a lost Key- 
tainer is sent in, Buxton looks up the 
owner’s number, forwards him_ his 
missing keys, and mails the finder his 
reward—all free of cost. 

You can get Buxton Keytainers in 
dozens of types and leathers. 2, 4, 6, 
or 8 hooks; each hook holds two keys. 
A wide assortment at around a dollar. 


th t: 


Leading jewelers, department and 
leather goods stores and other stores 
carry Buxton Keytainers. Drop in and 
examine them—or let us send you the 
Book of Buxton Keytainers—free. 
BUXTON, INC., 166 Chestnut St., 
Springfield, Mass., or Dept. 166, 844 
Marbridge Building, New York. 


BUXTON KEY-TAINER 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
But when the collector came to lock up the 
house afterward, he shut that crystal pleas- 
ure dome off from the rest. One rat hole 
stopped. Come, brother, it is our turn; let 
us try our luck.” 

They went in by the great arch, then by 
the lesser, to a postern of blackened wood, 
strapped with iron bands and studded with 
iron bosses. Having closed this after him, 
and pocketed his key, Runa gave a dismal 
howl of a yawn. 

“Dark as your pocket, foul air, hot 


” 


as 


He never finished the complaint, for dark 
as it was in the stone cavern which they had 
entered, he spied something or other. 

“Danny?” Squatting, he peered at the 
floor with those cat’s eyes of his. ‘Last 
night, we did not bring a candle downstairs, 
did we?” 

SNOs 

“No, we came out in the dark. But see!’ 

What light they had fell glimmering on his 
toadstool of a helmet. Dan crouched with 
him and managed to see four or five little 
gray blobs that dotted the floor in a line. 

“Candle grease. Drippings. Fresh, by 
the look. Somebody came here after you 
and I left, this morning.” 

“Who?” 

“Others.” 

“What others?” 

Runa wagged his head, jumped up and 
began to walk methodically about the room. 
It was a high, narrow vestibule, jammed full 
of furniture like salvage from a wreck, or 
Ali Baba’s booty; spindling chairs, gilt, red 
plush, robin’s-egg blue; hassocks, magenta 
velvet dangling with torn passementerie of 
seed pearl; Chippendale gewgaws, Louis 
Quinze, thrown together upside down; rolls 
of carpet hinting at jumbled color, hideous, 
lovely; brass lamps piled on a mound, their 
brilliants unstrung down the slope; and to 
multiply all these in mist, a bleared cheval 
glass here and there leaning propped against 
bed or sofa. La Fléche poked his nose be- 
hind everything deliberately, hearkened at 
foot of stairs and mouth of corridor, then 
came back smiling. 

“T cannot tell what others.”” He sat down 
on a greasy old couch. “Last night you 
mocked at my Alexander the Great. No 
wonder; I do not blame you. But they, 
these others, believe in him. It is the treas- 
ure of Alexander the Great they are after, 
and for some reason, the god of ignorance 
only knows why, they think we must like- 
wise be on its track. My thieves babbled of 
it in this very room. There are queer peo- 
ple, Danny, running about the world. Na- 
ture hath framed strange fellows, and some 
of ’em poke and pry into the oddest corners. 
Not archeologists or Egyptian grave 
crackers by profession. I mean free lances, 
hunters and seekers, who can’t leave off be- 
cause it’s in their blood. Why, up Baby- 
lonia way, mud ruins where Arab shepherds 
camp and cover the walls with their wasms, 
I’ve seen them dug to pieces by harebrained 
visionaries of the kind. One man I knew 
died in the Libyan Desert, trying to find 
the bones of King Cambyses and his army, 
two hundred and fifty thousand men, with 
a thumping big treasure, who really do lie 
covered up somewhere in all that sand. 
Well then? We have a legend chaser, it 
may be, for our rival. I should not feel sur- 
prised if one were here last night and 
dripped the candle grease on the floor.” 

“Why not,’ said Towers, “your own 
gatekeeper?’”’ 

“Dhirendra? Oh, no; he can’t get in. 
Besides, he’d be afraid to, after dark.”’ 

“Then granted we have a lurker in the 
building?” 

“Put him out if we can. If not, why, tap 
him on the head.” 


=? 
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Runa laughed, rose, kicke¢ 
to one side and waded over “ 
tresses to where, half buried, ar| 
bristled with walking sticks, 1) 
Malacca canes, both stout, go 
“Here! Good bludgeons.” 
wading back, tossed one to Dan 
with the other. ‘Come, let ; 
more time in theory, but moyi 
affair is to view the ground, ; 
while doing so, find Joe Bram 
our brass key.” 
It was a melancholy progress, 
in subterranean quiet, throu; 
and cross corridors, empty ro, 
rooms crowded with more fur 
dim wreckage waiting as for ar 
The darkness, moldy and stifli 
everywhere a contagion of disc 
Runa went forward with unco): 
ing his cane like a drum majo) 
doors, peering into vacancy or d| 
tangled heaps, and so on, whist] 
his teeth the ghost of a jig. 0 
light broadened, to show the 
billiard tables, green cloth }. 
dumped on “which lay red pall 
cues, bridges, a gaudy eight-foi, 
bottles, tumblers, a leathery ; 
worn-out sandal and a croquet 
“The play box of a child,” 
“who did not have a nurse.” | 
They had felt their way dow: 
stair, and by candlelight repeat 
notonous round throughout the) 
of the building before he spoke j 
floor, though black as a mine, 
but plain cellar. Storerooms? 
and wine bins, all crammed teh 
flanked on either hand a long ti 
ran straight from a blank foundi 
one end to a V-shaped angle at § 
“Not much down here.” 
Festooned with different pat’: 
web, but otherwise alike, two) 
each other asquint in the sidi. 
La Fléche unlocked the right-h, 
pushed it open with a squeal of h 
holding up the candle, they bot 
stone chamber, whitewashed lo; 
streaked brown with damp. 
“Only more dust. Lockit uyo 
generation. Now its mate acrot 
The left-hand door had no fy 
an iron latch. 


i 
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“Hallo!’”’? Runa tried it fi 
hand, then with shoulder. “e 
good shove, Danny. Again.” 

The planking shook, a tresi) 
dropped and flashed like pove 
candle flame, but this door/ 
budge. 

“No,’’ said Towers. 
side or barred.” 

His companion drew back, }) 
fall clinking, and nodded. Botha 
ran with sweat. 

“It is not good weather, m 
play the human battering ram 1 
the present.” 

Runa spoke lightly and turnea 
ashrug. Round the brim of his? 
widower’s weeds, hung trailii) 
He picked them off, wiped his fc! 
a blood-red cotton handkeh 
grinned. His eyes were sparklg 

“The Bluebeard room in our! 
can wait.” A sudden eagernetl 
words. Taking a film of browr? 
looped it across from the latch |: 
in the wooden casing of the @)! 
ously, so that it hung as if cau/t 
accident. ‘Meanwhile, you ® 
will open the door without a” 
eh? It can wait. But it has! 
thought, a very, very curious t!! 
are on the edge. Come! Quicl 
see,” 


“Bolte c 
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As pioneers in the field of oral 
hygiene, we believe that the 
makers of Listerine are logically 
qualified to introduce this new 
and drastic note into dentifrice 
advertising. And we believe 


that a very definite public benefit 
will result from this endeavor to 
make the nation properly con- 
scious of the disease dangers that 
may result from tooth abscesses. 
— Lambert Pharmacal Company. 


Son of a famous family of horsemen, 
it was the ambition of his father to see 
him mature into one of the leading 
sportsmen of the country. 

Even as a boy of five, he began 
to ride. In his ’teens he was giving as 
good account of himself on a polo pony 
as many players much older. His 
hunters were the envy of his friends. 

His big aim, however, was interna- 
tional polo. But just as he was attain- 
ing this goal his health began to fail, 
and now when he should have been in 
his very prime, he was an old young 
man of forty. 

Shattered health, due to tooth neg- 
lect! Hidden wells of poison in his 
mouth had made him practically an 
invalid, 


Do you realize this? 


Do you know that, according to 
eminent dental authorities, 78 out of 
100 adults today have tooth abscesses, 
that usually they do not know it them- 
selves and that such abscesses may 
directly cause many dread diseases? 

Among the diseases so caused are 


theumatism and joint diseases; heart 


and kidney trouble; stomach and in- 
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testinal derangements; to say nothing 
of more minor disorders ranging from 
simple headaches to insomnia and 
nervous affections. 

In spite of these grave dangers that 
lurk in tooth abscesses, relatively few 
people today ever think of visiting a 
dentist until pain drives them there. 
Whereas, only a good dentist can really 
place you on the safe side. 


Protect yourself 


You are probably like most other 
human beings; so while at this moment 
you realize all these dangers you, too, 
will very likely put off going to your 
dentist. 

In the meanwhile, however, you owe 
it to yourself to take one simple pre- 
caution: There 7s a dentifrice that will do 
very much to keep your teeth and gums 
in a healthy condition. Consequently, 
more and more dentists are today 
recommending Listerine Tooth Paste. 

Because Listerine Tooth Paste, and 
this tooth paste only, contains all of the 
antiseptic essential oils of Listerine, 
the safe antiseptic. These healing 
ingredients help keep the gums firm 
and healthy and discourage the breed- 


He was an old young man at forty 


ing of disease bacteria in the mouth. 


Quick results—and safe! 


This is an age when people want 
quick results. Listerine Tooth Paste 1s 
so formulated that it cleans your teeth 
with a minimum of brushing, calling 
for much less effort than is ordinarily 
required. 

Also, this paste cleans with absolute 
safety. The specially prepared cleanser 
it contains is just hard enough to dis- 
courage tartar formation, yet of hard 
enough to scratch or injure tooth en- 
amel. And, of course, you know how 
precious tooth enamel is! 

Finally, Listerine Tooth Paste is 
sold at a price that is fair—large tube 
25 cents—the right price to pay for a 
good tooth paste. Try it. Enjoy really 
clean teeth. But don’t forget the 1m- 
portance of seeing your dentist regu- 
larly.—Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
Saint Louis, U. S. A. 

If your dentist has not already 
handed you our booklet on tooth ab- 
scesses and a sample of our dentifrice, 
you may have both of these by address- 
ing a postal to the Lambert Pharmacal 
Co., Saint Louis. 


IDDEN WELLS OF POISON IN YOUR MOUTH? 


*harmacal Co. 
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©Talked about everywhere 
Unlike anything 
youve ever used 


lied with a brush - 


mid tl 
The guid, oor covering 


Resists hardest wear; Waterproof 


or any, WOOD OR CEMENT 
floor “INSIDE OR OUTSIDE 


Kee is entirely different 
from anything you’ve ever used. 


It beautifies and protects all floors, 
creating a fresh, wholesome surface— 
tile-like in appearance—which is eas- 
ily cleaned with a mop. It resists the 
most rugged wear and tear and is im- 
pervious to water, weather, oil and 
grease. 


It prevents the elements of decay 
from attacking the flooring material. 
If your cement floors dust, Koverflor 
will stop it. It will also enhance their 
beauty and add to their value. 


Koverflor is supplied in solid colors 
for any floor—wood or cement—in- 
side or outside. Ideal for the porch. 
Also for cellars, garages, factories, 
stores, industrial and commercial 
buildings, steamships, yachts, boats, 
etc. Particularly effective forold floors. 


Economical. Easily applied with a 
brush—just like paint. Hardware and 
paint dealers sell it. If unable to ob- 
tain it conveniently, we will supply 
it direct. 


Fora practical booklet on Koverflor, 
clip the coupon. 


STANDARD VARNISH WorRKS—443 Fourth Ave., New York 
San Francisco, Grand Rapids, London, Eng. 


STANDARD VARNISH Co. of Illinois—2600 Federal Street, Chicago 
Licensee and Western Manufacturer 


FREE for the asking— 


This booklet explains what this re- 
markable product is and does. Clip 
this coupon and mail to our nearest 
office. S.E.P.5 


Name___ = 


Address 


CHECK here if you want us to in- 

clude information about other famous 

Standard Varnish Works products. 

SATINETTE ENAMEL Fa 
—the china-like enamel 

ELASTICA VARNISHES C] 
—specific varnishes for all purposes 


KWICKWORK AUTO ENAMEL 
—Apply today—Drive tomorrow 
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“Of course you couldn’t; but listen here, 
Mrs. Chever, I’m way ahead of you. 
There’s no reason at all why you shouldn’t 
let me help you if you’re going to help me. 
Is there now?” 

The lady looked at him in a sweetly seri- 
ous way and sighed. 

““T was wondering if you’d feel that way, 
because that seems so different from taking 
it from a friend.” 

‘Different,’ bellowed Mr. Wild enthu- 
siastically. ‘‘There’s no resemblance. 
Now tell me the rest.” 

Mrs. Chever drew a long breath and 
beamed at this satisfying gentleman. 

“‘Well, there isn’t much more. Harriet 
Hollander said € 

Bashan Wild held up an unsteady finger, 
and spoke in a temperate voice for the first 
time that month. 

“Ts she Mrs. Edwin H. Hollander?” 

Mrs. Chever flashed on her most be- 
witching glance. 

“Why, yes; do you know her?” 

“No,’”’ moaned the overcome man husk- 
ily. ‘“‘But will you excuse me just a min- 
ute? I’ve got to see a man about a dog.” 

With a restraint that almost broke his 
iron constitution Bashan Wild got himself 
into a far room and collapsed on a chaise 
longue. 

“Oh-h!”’ he groaned, after the first 
ecstasy of the situation had become dulled. 
“T never thought I had lived a decent 
enough life to receive this reward, even-in 
heaven. Edwin, old lad, you will certainly 
live to swallow your insults on the trust- 
worthiness of Bashan Wild. I’ll show you, 
Edwin, that I’m noisy because I’m good, 
and not good because I’m noisy.”’ 

Fortified by these pleasing prospects, the 
decorator went back to the lady. 

“You said, my dear Mrs. Chever, that 
all the bills for this work would be paid 
through Mr. Hollander’s office?” 

“Yes. You see, Mr. Hollander has gone 
abroad, but he left instructions that all bills 
which had my O. K. were to be paid up toa 
total of eighty thousand dollars.” 

“Bighty thousand dollars,’ blurted out 
Mr. Wild, inwardly tickled at the faith Mr. 
Hollander had unconsciously placed in his 
rough estimate of the cost. ‘‘Why, that’s a 
darned good job. On that I can afford to 
pay you more than four thousand dollars.” 
Bashan Wild was running no chance that 
this arrangement shouldn’t appeal to the 
lady who held his revenge in her hands. 

““That’s very nice of you, and I certainly 
need the money.”” Mr. Wild felt pity for 
the sincerity in her voice. “I'll tell Mr. 
Hollander’s treasurer to notify you that 
everything is as I say, and then I’ll come in 
every few days and O. K. the bills as the 
work goes along. I think that’s all.” 

“That’s all I need,’”’ urged Bashan Wild. 
“And you can rest assured I’ll spread my- 
self on this job. I’ve met Mr. Hollander, 
and I think I know the type of work he 
likes.”’ He hesitated as Mrs. Arnold Chever 
paused in the doorway. 

“T’m sure, Mr. Wild, that you don’t see 
any reason to mention our little private 
understanding to the Hollanders, but I do 
need the money so much that I’m tempted 
beyond myself.” 

Bashan Wild put the finger of silence on 
his lips and bowed deeply to the departing 
lady. 

And way down in the lower hall Mrs. 
Chever heard the echoings as he thought 
aloud: 

“No, sir, I couldn’t double-cross a pretty 
woman if I died for it!” 

But up in his colorful office Mr. Wild 
could not hear the more discreet thoughts 
of the lady: ‘‘He’s so fresh and open and 
honest. I know there’s no need to worry 
about his ever telling on me.” 

Within a few days Mr. Wild had secured 
sufficient documentary authorization to 
make it safe for him to proceed on the Hol- 
lander job as handed to him by Mrs. 
Chever, And it is doubtful whether there 


| 
| 


ever was in the Borough of 
County of New York, a man w 
chops in such prime glee over 
of his revenge on another m, 
doubted his ability and honor, 
operated as a gentle, beneficey 
which hurt no man and profited 
for into the furnishing of th 
house Bashan Wild put every 
his genuine talent and every io 
buying which he possessed, 
He was on the job to the un 
clusion of his other work, for 
him that he was doing all this 
satisfaction. In his other cont 
merely the owners, who new 
than the surface of an effect 
please; but in the Hollander }| 
to appease his own highly cri. 
telligent appreciation of both; 
and values, and he comin 
himself so even after his boo, 
warned him that costs were ! 
mount up into the profit po} 
price allowed by Mrs. Chaves 
Six weeks after he had sta: 
and a few days before Mr. f| 
turned from France the hous 
pleted to the last detail. Then | 
spent two full days putting his | 
lous approval on every inch| 
smiling at the perfection of ‘ 
turned to his office, where 
Chever was awaiting him for 
counting of the work. 
Full of the enthusiasm of ' 
complishment he was more 
vociferous. 
“T tell you, Mrs. Chever,” |) 
so that a fortune in crystal 1) 
lights aloft came close to rui 
tainly have been one peach | 
whole business. I’m for you. ; 
He turned and pressed a bik 
bookkeeper. ‘ 
cash?” | 
“‘ Aye,” murmured the wat« 
moneys of the firm, sober befo} 
lack of respect for much currer/ 
receipt.” = 
“Receipt!” roared Bashan i 
said anything about a receipt’ 
“T did,” announced Angus 
one gets five thousand dolls 
even of his own money, t 
covered.” 
Mr. Wild grabbed the papel? 
name to it, and waved the Sc : 
“There, my dear lady!” A 
an envelope into the side of I 
‘And I wish it might be ten i: 
, 


“Angus, have 


He paused and beamed at 
sincere in her gratefulness to 
back. ‘You’ve been perfect!’ 
Mr. Wild, through the entire 
never been a minute when ) 
made things easy for me, an 
thankful to you.” } 

The moment came so near? 
that it upset Bashan Wild, ar 
with a fresh volley of banter. 

“Me? I didn’t do a thing.A 
something else too. I wish i 
any Mr. Chever.” 

“Yes?” inquired Mrs. Che? 
filled with the holiday spirit} 
too, was full of the enthusiast 
accomplishment as she slippe¢ 
to greater safety inside her bi 

Bashan Wild pushed his th 
waistcoat pocket, and seemed? 
his sentiments to the world r! 
any single lady. 


“Yes, sir, if there wasn't 
Chever I’d step right up, + W! 
the prettiest woman I’ve se 
moon, smack on the mouth. | 
And he turned loose a 
anteed his absolute ini 
through even such a jov 

“Oh!’’ squealed the p! 
wouldn’t be afraid in tha 
Chever and I think abso 
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Three things to look for in the home you buy 


HIS is probably the 
most remarkable 
advance in homebuild- 
ing of the generation 


—the Triple Insulated 
Home. 
It is another Johns- 
Manville development. 
Read about it. 


| ; 
f EFORE you either build or buy a 
| house, you want answers to these 
| questions about its future performance. 
Will it be warm in winter? 
Will it be cool in summer? 

Will it be snug against wind and 
draughts? 

Will it be safe from the flying-spark 
hazard? 
~ Will it be economical in upkeep and 
the use of fuel? 
_ Now, Johns-Man- 
ville have made it pos- 
sible to get the answers 
to these questions 
before you spend your 
money either on build- 
ing or buying. 
_ Triple Insulated 
Homes, trade-marked 
and registered with 


Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingles 


INSULATED 
HOME 


Johns-Manville, are completely protected 
against wind, cold, hot sun, flying sparks 
and fuel waste. 

Each will be built in a new way to 
insure maximum comfort and minimum 
upkeep cost. 


These extraordinary results are achieved 
in the Triple Insulated Home only by the 
use of three Johns-Manville materials in 
combination. Look for them in the house 
you buy or see that they are included in 
the house you build. They are 


1. Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles 


These shingles, as you already know, 
eliminate the hazard of the roof-commu- 
nicated fire, and entitle owner to base 
rates of insurance. In addition to this, 
they are permanent and immune to rot, 
corrosion and other destructive agents. 
They form a beautiful, permanent roof 
which should never put you to any 
maintenance expense. 


2. Johns-Manville 


Improved 
Asbestocel 


is an insulation for 
heating systems. Be- 
cause of its unusual 
construction, it keeps 
the maximum of heat 
within your heating 
pipes and so secures the delivery of heat 
to your rooms where you want it. It is 
the most efficient household insulation on 
the market. 


Applying 
Johns-Manville 
Improved Asbestocel 


JOHNS-MANVILLE INC., 292 MADISON AVENUE AT 41st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Branches tn 62 Large Cities. For CANADA: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLECO., Ltd., Toronto 4 


3. Johns-Manville Housline 


is a felted, insulating blanket applied in 
your outside walls and under Asbestos 
Shingles on the roof. 
It keeps outside tem- 
peratures outside. It 
is a wonderful coal 
saver. It has saved as 
much as one-third of 
the coal ordinarily 
used in an average 
house in one heating 
season. 

So you see, these 
three Johns-Manville materials, thus 


Applying 
Johns-Manville 
Housline 


made to co-operate with each other, not : 


only secure the comfort of your family 
but effect permanent economies in the up- 
keep of your home. The slight additional 
first. cost is quickly made up by these 
economies and at the same time you havea 
home which is a better investment because 
of its greater value and greater salability. 


How to tell a Triple Insulated Home 

Look for the trade-mark window either 
in the cellar stairway or in the back of 
the medicine 
closet. This mark 
is your guarantee 
that the house is 
Triple Insulated, 
and so registered 
with Johns-Man- 
ville, and that you 
can expect all the 
comfort and sav- 
ings of Triple Insulation. 


This is the trade-mark 
window in every Triple 
Insulated Home 


Mail this coupon 
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Jobns-Manville Inc. 


292 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


com- 


building and buying 
7 Triple Insulated Homes. 


if. (Name) - 
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Good Buildings Deserve 
Good Hardware 


“No! Corbin Hardware 
didn’t cost us. a bit more” 


AY a only goes to prove that beauty 
and quality in hardware need not be 


expensive. 


The simplest cottage, the finest mansion, the 
greatest office building—all insist upon having doors, 
and windows or transoms, cupboards or closets. And 
how helpless these are without hardware that works. 
Think then not of what Good Hardware — Corbin— 
“takes”, but of what it “gives’— of doors that swing 
serenely through life because of dependable hinges 
and responsible locks — of windows that cheerfully 
rise and close at any hour—of Corbin equipped 
homes, offices, schools, hotels and other buildings 


whose hardware is a joy to live with. 


If from your hardware you expect satisfaction, then 


Good Hardware is most economical. 


You can’t get 


hardware of that kind any cheaper than Corbin’s. 


Iftyou are thinking about building you will profit by reading “‘Good 


Buildthgs Deserve Good Hardware.” 


P. & EF CORBIN® 


May we send you a copy? 


INCE NEW BRITAIN 
CONNECTICUT 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


__. New York 


Chicago 


Philadelphia 
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(Continued from Page 92) 
things, and I’ve frequently said to him, 
‘Arnold, if you see a pretty woman who 
wants to be kissed don’t disappoint the 
poor dear. What’s a man good for if he 
can’t be accommodating?’”’ 

“Fuh?” barked Bashan Wild, who had 
his bluffs called so seldom that the novelty 
of the situation left him thoughtless. ‘Who? 
Me? No, I wouldn’t do a thing like that 
for a mint.” 

The lady laughed lightly. 

“Bashan Wild, I think you’re just a sweet 
old baby who wouldn’t hurt a flea, and I 
think I’ll kiss you, whether you like it or 
not.’”’ And Mrs. Chever moved forward to 
the attack. 

“No, for heaven’s sake don’t!” cried the 
abashed man, paralyzed in his tracks and 
seeking wildly for some defensive argument. 
“Tf you do that I won’t—I won’t be able to 
‘look every man in the eye and tell him to 
go to hell.’” 

“Oh, yes, you can, Bashan, because 
Arnold Chever won’t care.’’ And she closed 
her eyes and held up her lips. 

There was a sudden charge, and she 
opened her eyes to see the scared Mr. Wild 
plunging out the door and down the stairs. 

An hour later he crept from a litter of 
packing boxes in the far reaches of the 
cellar, and, finding the house clear of this 
woman who had called his bluff, went un- 
steadily back to his work. 

And the following day he wrote to Edwin 
H. Hollander, so that the letter should 
await the latter’s homecoming: 


“My dear Mr. Hollander: Through the 
kind approval of Mrs. Arnold Chever, who 
was asked by Mrs. Hollander to select a 


decorator to do your new home, I have had, 


that honor. 

“‘T hope that in every particular you will 
find it most suitable to your requirements 
and ideas of taste.” 


Mr. Wild paused in his dictation and 
mouthed the next sentence, which was 
merely an expensive gesture, yet a gesture 
which was cheap balm to a pride made sore 
by Mr. Hollander’s insults: 


“T find that a reéxamination of the costs 
on your work shows a surplus beyond my 
regular operating profit. I have the pleas- 
ure, therefore, to inclose a check to your 
order for three thousand dollars, which is 
the sum of your overpayments. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
““BASHAN WILD.” 


“Edwin, old kid,” sighed Mr. Wild, “‘if 
I’m a judge of humans, that’ll bring you up 
with a start. And bear in mind, Edwin, 
that it’s the untrustworthy, noisy lad who’s 
doing this.” 

A few days later while Mr. Wild was 
again employed in trying to split the dainty 
mechanism of his telephone, he sighted Mr. 
Hollander in the outer office. 

“Come on in, Ed,’’ he roared; ‘‘come on 
in.”’” Bashan Wild had never as yet met the 
man he couldn’t call by his first name at 
their second meeting, and no thought as to 
whether this man might appreciate it or 
not worried him. 

Mr. Hollander entered, a trifle prim 
through a complete understanding of his 
own value, and seated himself carefully. 

Mr. Wild slammed down the telephone, 
swung around the desk and beat the startled 
man of business upon the shoulders. 

““Well, Ed, how do you like the house? 
I felt some compunction about putting it 
over on you like that, but I just had to. 
And I’m here to say you couldn’t have got a 
job like that anywhere else in the world for 
less than a hundred thousand dollars.” 

Even Bashan Wild, who usually took 
slight notice of the warmth in people’s 
voices, felt the enthusiasm in E. H. Hol- 
lander’s. 

“T congratulate you, Mr. Wild. The 
house is truly charming. You certainly 
have vindicated your claim to capability.” 

“Yeh?” exploded the decorator, radiant 
with the working out of his vengeance. 
“And how about being trustworthy? 
What?” 


“You mean the rebate of th 
dollars? I appreciate that to; 
is another little matter which di 

“Out with it, Ed. Out wit} 
Doc Fixit, and my motto is ‘§; 
All. 999 

Mr. Hollander looked thoug] 
Adam carpet and spoke judiej 

“‘Tt’s about Mrs. Chever, 

“There’s a pretty woman - 
She’s one in a million. She’s pr 
girl is.” And Mr. Wild repeat 
ments several times before his 
chance to proceed. 

““Yes, I think so myself. Ay 
ing how you feel about her, I ;) 
tressed than ever that you fail! 
to the little private understan 
with you.’ 

For once Bashan Wild de 
speak. He sat down slowly, ; 
his eyes from the speaker’s fa; 

“As I understood the arran 
were to give her a commission f; 
my job. And the poor giri eo 
a cent. Frankly, I’m shockec 

It was too much for Mr. Wil 
his good intentions and pr} 
blurted his question: 

- “Do you mean—say—did | 
didn’t get five thousand dolla} 

“Five thousand dollars?” ¢ 
H. Hollander quickly. “Fh 
dollars? I told her to ask for 
sand dollars.” ih 

Bashan Wild pulled at 
collar and shook his head f 
to test its connection with hi 

“You told her,” he whispe} 
do you mean, you told her?”| 

Mr. Hollander seemed vel 
though he held out a restr 

“Mr. Wild, I might as 
cards on the table. Therei is 
Mrs. Chever is Mrs. Hollan 
calculated from our talk at 
that if a commission was t 
might as well profit to the 
Hollander merely carried ot 
I perfected for the occasion. 

The situation was slow 
Bashan Wild’s brain, but it 
through in blurted questio 

“Then there’s no Mr. A 

“No,” said Mr. Hollan 
in his pride over such sub 

Mr. Wild almost sobbed his 

“And the poor girl spoke 
about how tight her husband y 
I could have sworn she ‘We 
truth about that. Women « 
fool me.” 

Edwin H. Hollander was e 
rator very keenly, as he spoke |t 
crispness. i 

“Am I to understand, Mr¥ 
you claim you gave Mrs. H: 
thousand dollars?” 

The accustomed jauntiness 
Bashan Wild with a rush; 
thumbs in his vest pockets 
loose his foghorn voice. 

‘“Me? No, I didn’t give h| 
figured that if anyone got itl0 
That’s the reason I made the 
sand dollar check out to you. 
and murmured softly, “No, § 
Arnold Chever never said to ® 
you’re a pretty woman, and iff! 
to kiss you, don’t disappoi! 
fellow.’” 

Mr. Wild gazed speculativel® 
plexed gentleman before him.| 

“That’s me, Ed! That's 
operate, All open and abovel 
so I can ‘look every man in thi 
him to go to hell.’” 

Mr. Hollander was extren 
considerations which seemed 

“Yes, I suppose you do, M 
yet I wonder if she has told—g d 
no; she’s my wife and of co 
He advanced toward Bashal| 
smiled gently. ‘“‘If it’s con? 
Wild, I suggest that you get 
we'll step over to my club. 
should set them up b ca 
simple-minded men must 
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A BRAND-NEW IDEA IN 


COUPE DESIGN 
Priced Only %50 Above the Touring 


This handsome personal closed car is one of the great auto- 
mobile achievements of the year. Here Franklin has not only 
created a beautiful, correctly styled and quality-built car, but 
has produced it, through skilful design and manufacture, to 
sell at only $50 above the Touring model. Upholstered in finest 
beige leather, with a seat broad enough for three abreast. 
Special steel front pillars give clearest driver vision. Doors 
are unusually wide; luggage space unusually roomy. Mechan- 
ically, it could only be a Franklin—soft-riding, free from 
cooling troubles, easy to care for, economical. A permanent 
delight for sport, social, business and professional uses. 


Also SEDAN - SPORT SEDAN ~- SPORT RUNABOUT 
TOURING - CABRIOLET - ENCLOSED-DRIVE LIMOUSINE 


Franklin Series 11 is ready for the road, completely equipped with appropriate 
accessories, spare tire and cover—all included in the catalog price. Only tax 
and freight are extra. 
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A bottle of milk is a bottle of health 


“Strength for 
body and brain aliké 


For the hard-fought, friendly fray, milk gives 
old and young alike a vision clear, a mind alert 
and muscles lithe and strong. 


Drink more bottled milk—at mealtime and be- 
tween meals, too. It builds permanent nerve and 
body tissues so essential to success in work and play 
alike. . 

Bottled milk is clean and _ pro- 
tected. Be sure the milk you buy 

Gin is bottled in Thatcher Superior 

‘ / Quality Milk Bottles—your guar- 

: antee of full-measure, and good 
evidence that your milkman is pro- 
gressive and gives good service. 


THATCHER MFG. COMPANY 


Exvmira, New York 


Operating nine large factories 
i. devoted exclusively to the manu- 


f . 
? ai facture of Superior Quality 
\ Milk Bottles. 
Nas = Look for the Thatcher imprint 


on the bottle’s lower edge. It’s 
your milkman’s guarantee of 
Honest Measure—always. 


THATCHER 


Superior Quality Milk Bottles 
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come to me—the master!” he said in.a thin, 
jeering voice, with a foreign accent, smiled 
at them maliciously and raised his head and 
laughed. It was exactly and deliberately 
the bleat of a goat. 

The two of them seemed to cringe before 
him. He came forward with curiously minc- 
ing, almost dancing, steps and bent over 
the box. The two others scowled at him. 
Miss Timmins smiled; only her excellent 
manners prevented her from laughing. 

Then he bestowed a leer of quite uncom- 
mon fascination upon her and asked her the 
price of the fan. On hearing that it was not 
for sale, he bleated feebly that she joked. 
She made it clear to him that she did not. 
The assurance that she could ask what she 
liked for it caused her to repeat the state- 
ment in a good loud voice, in order that, 
being a foreigner, he might understand her 
better. An expression of childish dismay 
filled his long face from top to bottom. He 
looked like a young and not very robust 
goat that a perfect stranger has kicked on 
the left ham. 

“But why won’t you sell it to us?” asked 
Lady Stairforth impatiently. 

“Tt wouldn’t be any use to you if I did,” 
said Miss Timmins. ‘‘ My friend told me 
that if you bought it, as I did, it hasn’t any 
virtue for you. It has to be given’ or 
stolen.” 

““He has the secret knowledge then,” said 
the Goat of Mendes. 

“That’s what he told me,’’ said Miss 
Timmins, not committing herself. 

“But why do you keep it?”’ asked Mr. 
Gregory. 

“To bring customers to the shop,’ 
Miss Timmins. 

Baffled, they turned from her to examine 
and discuss the fan. They talked at length 
about the emblems on the handle; they 
squabbled about the crystal balls. The 
Goat of Mendes maintained that they were 
protective, keeping the dangerous emana- 
tion from the fan from penetrating the 
wooden walls of the box and injuring those 
who came near it. Mr. Gregory maintained 
that they kept the fan at the full height of 
its virtue. Then they turned to Miss Tim- 
mins and surveyed her with unhappy, wist- 
ful eyes. 

“Of course we cannot steal it, and she 
will not give it to us,” said the Goat of 
Mendes in incredibly mournful accents. 

The face of Mr. Gregory grew suddenly 
bright with a happy idea. 

He said, “‘I tell you what; we might hire 
it—just for the ceremonies.” 

For a moment this seemed fair, and Miss 
Timmins hesitated. 

Then she said hastily, ““No; there can’t 
be any question of money about it at all. 
I’m not taking money either to sell it or 
to hire it out.” 

She spoke in a tone of finality, and they 
gazed at her yet more unhappily. 

Then Lady Stairforth said angrily, ‘‘ Ah, 
you are one of us, but you won’t admit it!”’ 

“Yes; she has the knowledge. She knows 
more about the mystica vannus than even 
I do. I do not know the tradition—no,”’ 
said the Goat of Mendes solemnly. “It is 
a matter to arrange. Mademoiselle shall 
impart her secrets. We of the secret knowl- 
edge are brethren. Also we will pay.” 

“But I haven’t got any secrets,’ Miss 
Timmins protested. 

He shrugged his shoulders with an un- 
believing smile and said. ‘‘The holders of 
the secrets are always dumb.”’ Then he 
turned to the others and added, “‘We must 
find a way to persuade mademoiselle to tell 
us the things she knows. We must cultivate 
her friendship.” 

Miss Timmins protested that she had 
nothing to tell them; but she protested 
with no great violence. Why discourage 
expensively dressed people who might be- 
come customers? 

They did. It was to Lady Stairforth that 
the happy thought came to ask Miss Tim- 
mins if she had anything else like the fan, 


, 


said 


§ 
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and Miss Timmins produced © 
charms. Lady Stairforth poun 
small roughly carved animal of 
brown jade, very old. Miss Tir 
been unable to decide wheth 
boar, tiger or a cat. 

“It’s the Red Mouse! The R 
of Berkaial!’’ cried Lady Stair} 
mensely excited. 

A discussion followed about wl 
Red Mouse of Berkaial, which y 
the devils of the Cabala, could h; 
China. It was decided that the 
cosmopolitans. Finding that it y 
extraordinary interest, Miss Tin 
tained six pounds for it. She gat) 
Lady Stairforth was of the opinio 
Red Mouse of Berkaial would | 
monly useful at baccarat. Ther 
Miss Timmins to give considerat 
matter of imparting her quota of 
knowledge to them, they took the| 
her with many flattering expn 
liking and esteem. 

During the day four more e 
dressed ladies came to try to buy 
tic fan. Two of them, so spoiled 
must have been rich, indeed, were 
Miss Timmins when she would} 
Each of the others bought a ja) 
There came also a stout palmist | 
seal coat and prewar hat, who th 
it might be useful in her busin 
male amateur psychometris/ 
bearded, who wished to psycho 

In the evening, as Miss Tim 
closing the shop, Lord Sceredingt¢ 
learn how she had fared. She ex 
extreme pleasure in the fact that 
fan had sold jade charms for her ¢ 
of thirteen pounds. Then she 
about the three visitors of the w 

He laughed joyfully and said, ‘ 
of Mendes! I might have knoy 
would come browsing round! Di 
see anything like it?” 

“T never did,’’ said Miss Tim 
conviction. ‘‘He seemed to be § 
purpose.” = || 

“That’s just what he is—and/ 
too—one of the silly ones. He! 
self Baron Gilles Desforéts. Bul 
think he was christened sometl§ 
less occult. You certainly me 
worthy friends, of whom you'll }} 
deal as long as you have the myst 
They’ll certainly never rest till 1} 
from you.” i 

“Then they won’t rest,” said | 
mins with decision. 

Insensibly, Miss Timmins hi 
from the guard which she so } 
maintained in the society of the 
young nobleman. Carelessly, shi 
step outside the counter, behind! 
had so. quickly retired on his aii 
the instant he grabbed her and 8 
She hit him hard on the heaci 
clenched fist. Then she rubbed he! 

“Tf you’d hit me anywhere 
have hurt me,” he said triv 
“But this’”—he tapped his heat” 
solid. And don’t go and stick iM 
on the next thing you sell me.” | 

Miss Timmins did not expres!’ 
the contempt and loathing with’ 
dastardly action had filled her; ® 
best to look it. But she was— 
flushed that she hardly got it ac 

Then he apologized at length, t* 
that he had been quite unable} 
Then, since Miss Timmins hi 
dumb and apparently unable to * 
took his leave. a. 

Early in the morning Miss Tin! 
round to several dealers of her ac! 
and procured eight more small }® 
at a reasonable price. Only fl 
initiates, ladies who had seen | 
mers, to say nothing of winters’ 
satisfactory, came to try to buy 
the course of the day; but she 
of them jade charms—for a tilit 

(Continued on Page 
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e Unrhythmic Hiring Principle of the 


HYTHMIC vibration has been a major prob- 
lem in the building of automobile engines since 

the inception of the industry. Universal practice has 
been to accept this condition as insurmountable. 


In the Lincoln, as in the Liberty airplane engine, 
however, rhythmic vibration has been prevented 
through basic design. 


Just as the march of troops in regular step across a 
bridge sets up destructive vibration—so do regularly 
timed motor explosions cause periodic vibration 
which crystallizes the finest steels, impairs motor car 
performance and shortens the period of car useful- 
ness. And just as troops in broken ranks may cross a 


bridge without injury to it—so does the unrhythmic 
firing principle of the Lincoln motor provide a 
smoothness of operation which in turn assures 
flexibility, maximum power and long life. 


The Lincoln with its great reserve power —always 
in perfect control—is conceded to be the fastest 
stock car built. 


In fact everything that might possibly be done to 
make it the finest motor car in the world has 
been conscientiously performed. 


Perfection has been made the goal in a program of 
betterment which has carried the Lincoln to the 
peak of automotive achievement. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
i) Division of Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan ; 
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the Cancer of Metal— 


An Ever-Present Menace to 
Your Pipe and Your Property 


OU seldom think of the pipe in your 

home— until corrosion, the deadly dis- 
ease to which this pipe is subject— causes a 
disastrous leak. Again, you seldom think of 
the cost of piping until you have to pay a bill 
to repair water damage. The time to think 
about pipe is beforehand—when you are 


building or remodeling. 


Specify Reading Genuine Wrought 
Iron—the pipe that endures. The 
pipe with immensely greater rust re- 
sistance than the hardest steel. In 
numberless instances Reading Genuine 
Wrought Iron Pipe has been found to 
outlast the building in which it was 
installed. 


Why take chances with inferior pipe 
when ‘“ Reading,”’ figured on the most 
conservative basis of its probable life, 
actually costs you less? 


Reading Iron Company 
Reading, Pa. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Genuine f 
Wrought Iron Pipe f 

Boston Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh Chicago 

St. Louis Houston 

New York Baltimore 

Cincinnati Seattle 

Los Angeles Tulsa 
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(Continued from Page 96) 
to be feared, than she had paid for the 
eight. 

It was just as she was about to close the 
shop at night that the portly gentleman 
came into it. He was portly and tall and 
straight, with curiously dull eyes, soft of 
voice and suave of manner. He moved 
quietly about the shop and asked the prices 
of a Satsuma teapot, an alabaster Buddha 
and a bamboo Shou Lao. Then apparently 
his eye fell on the mystic fan. 

“What’s that?’”’ he asked in a casual 
tone. 

That casualness would have deceived a 
man, but it did not deceive Miss Timmins, 
inured to the wiles of the customer. His 
tone was just a trifle too casual in the face 
of so uncommon an object. He had come 
for the fan. 

She did not say what it was; she would 
not call it a fan; she said, “‘Oh, that isn’t 
for sale.”’ 

“Not for sale?” he said sharply. 
what’s it doing here?”’ 

“Tt’s a curious thing and people come to 
look at it,’’ she said in careless accents. 

“Well, I don’t want to look at it. I want 
to buy it. How much do you want for it?” 
he said with an insistent air. 

Again Miss Timmins told him that it was 
not for sale. In a rising, grating voice he 
said that that merely meant that she was 
keeping it till some customer came along 
from whom she could extract an extrava- 
gant price, but that he was willing to pay a 
good price for it himself, and wanted it. 
When she told him that he could not have 
it, he almost stormed at her and said that 
he was going to have it; that she was going 
to sell it to him. If it was not for sale, it 
should not have been exposed for sale, and 
he was going to buy it. 

He stood with his hands on the counter, 
bending forward, glowering down at her. 
He seemed to have grown bigger, and his 
curious dull eyes were now very bright and 
seemed to be boring into her. He seemed 
to be growing all eyes. She felt that he was 
putting forth a tremendous overbearing 
force of will to get his way. He went on 
repeating the same phrases again and 
again with an increasing urgency. 

“You can’t have it. It’s not for sale,” 
she said weakly. 

“But it is—it is—I tell you it is!” he 
urged. ‘You want to sell it to me; you 
know you want to sell it to me.” 

She did not want to sell it to him; but 
she was conscious of an immense desire to 
get rid of him, of the oppression of his eyes 
and voice; she could only shake her head. 

Holding her still with his eyes, he told 
her again more loudly and more insistently 
that the fan was for sale; that that was 
what it was there for, that she wanted to 
sell it to him. He bade her take it out of the 
case and give it to him at once. 

‘*Give it to me—give it to me— give it to 
me!” he said again and again. 

So oppressive was his insistence, so com- 
pelling were his eyes, now just points of 
light, that, dazed, she was on the point of 
giving way, when Lord Scredington came 
quietly through the door of the shop. He 
stood still, taking in what was happening. 
Then, his lips wreathed with a very dis- 
agreeable smile, he came lightly forward 


“Then 


| and laid his hand heavily on the portly 
| gentleman’s left shoulder. 


A phrase died suddenly on the portly 
gentleman’s lips; the force seemed to rush 
out of him. He just sagged; the color 


| seemed to be sucked suddenly out of his 
| face, flushed by his efforts. He seemed un- 
| able to look round, and loudly swallowed 


a great lump in his throat. 

“What’s all this, Mr. Harris? What do 
you think you’re doing?”’ said Lord Scred- 
ington; and his pleasant voice was infi- 
nitely more grating than the portly gentle- 


man’s had been. 


The portly gentleman whipped round 
with a snarl and stuttered, ‘‘What d-d-do 
you mean b-b-by laying your hand on 
m-m-me?”’ 

Lord Scredington looked as if he had 
never been debonair in his life, and said in 


F 


™ 


a chilly voice, ‘“‘In about ten ge 
be laying my knuckles on yo 
hard, you fat bully. Clear out. 
Miss Timmins was staring | 
parted lips; it seemed to he 
though he was, he was puttin 
so much more force than the Dp 
man had done. | 
The portly gentleman took 
him, pulled himself together, 
burst into a storm of voluble, ' | 
But as he protested he went, ; 
of the shop banged behind hin 
Miss Timmins leaned forw; 
counter, trembling violently, | 
ington swung himself over it, a 
it, lifted her on to his knee, 
gently and kissed her. | 
“Tt’s all right—quite all rig 
gently, and kissed her again. 
Miss Timmins began to ¢ 
about three minutes she cri 
Then she was horribly asham 
It was such a silly thing to do! 
out of his arms and stood, lea 
the wall, dabbing furiously at } 
an almost invisible pocket han 
Lord Seredington showed hi 
man of experience. He swung 
the counter, went to the | 
brought her a glass of water, | 
third of it and recovered }! 
though she was still trembling 
“‘That’s better,” he said che 
he added gravely, “But wem 
racket. I’d no idea that brute! 
don or I doubt if I’d ever have 

at any rate, with you in it, 
T wont 


“T won’t stop it! 
Timmins. “I won’t Hs bulli 

“But the brute’s dangerow 
And he’s the chief of a reall 
crowd.” | 

“T don’t care,” 
fiercely. 

“‘Well, well, there are points! 
a little tigress after all,”’ he sai 
her. “I like your spirit. But 
I’m going to take care of the| 
If it isn’t here, they can’t do ¢; 
they won’t try. Then you can | 
for the offers Baron Gilles Dest 
friends will make you, and j 
offers and offers.” 


said Mi 


angry chiefly with heratt fo 
fused to let him keep the fan } 
in the end she let him have his: 
The following morning shea)! 
She could not get over the fact! 
cried in that silly way. It was{ 
her to tell excited initiates _ 
no longer on view. Two oft] 
to inquire if she had anything 
nature, and she sold two 1 
Those two went away happy. 
For three days initiates call 
fan and went disappointed 
Timmins kept her eyes open f! 
sent to spy out the land by! 
She was sure that one would< 
suspicion fell on a curiously p 
quiet, almost lifeless lady dre? 
with a costly simplicity that 
keenest envy. On learning thail 
not only no longer to be seen 
Devonshire Street, the lady 
lessness and became almost ai} 
in her inquiries as Mr. Harris! 
been in demanding that the f 7 
sold to him. The lady did no! , 
it was and went away s 
Then on the fourth day « an 
ory, smiling in the manner of! 
solved a problem, greeted Ms 
warmly, and said, “My frien¢ 
been considering the matter a! 
that the master who told y} 
monetary transaction would! 
virtue of the mystica vannus wi! 
only way out of the difficulty? 
that you should lend it to us? 
yourself to the place where t 
for which we need it is held.| 
want it for about eight hos 
should pay you a fee for your t® 
ble. There would therefore be : 
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New Marmon Four-Door Brougham Coupe. at practically open car a New Marmon Standard Seven-passenger Sedan, at practically 
price. Seats five. Special accommodations for luggage. ZSTLHC uh OG é S open car price. Extra large rear quarter windows. 
A 
to Choose from 


Marmon’s unprecedented popularity is no i wit 
Pi 


accident. At a time when the principal dif- 
ference between a vast number of motor 
cars is the emblem on the radiator, any car 
of distinctive design and sound value was SS A 
RUE iatesth Seven-Pasecnger Touring Car, with predestined to success. ¥ Marmon Standard Five-passenger Sedan, at practi ally 


pass 
unusually comfortable accommodations for seven. open car price, Four (4) id ors. Abundant leg r 


Salas =< 


al / 4 
= 


Marmon has gone to extremes in in- 
terpreting the needs, desires and specifica- 
tions of the individual purchaser. The 
Marmon program fits your program. In 
one of the e/even different and distinct body 
types you will find exactly the right seating 
capacity and seating arrangement—exactly 
the right amount of leg room and head 
cc sncectger car of room—exactly the right conveniences and 


t type. Driver-comfort insured by roomi- . 5 New Marmon Seven-passenger Sedan de luxe, 


_ hess of front compartment. appoin tments— at, we believe, Luxurious and commodious 


mFS RY 


exactly the right price. 


= 
Tue chassis is the same for all body styles—the 
famous six-cylinder chassis of 136-inch wheel- 
T Ain i == ‘ \ base on which Marmon has concentrated for so 
mi AM NAY many years, but with many new refinements. 
_—_——— ' axons Yj Open cars, $3165. Closed cars, $3295 to $3975 


f. 0. b. Indiana polis, exclusive of tax 


_ i] yf 
\ 9) Nae 
| d " 
’ +P) 
New Marmon Roadster with rumble seat, luggage S 
space and large golf bag compartment. ty Gy 700b 
4 


New Marmon StanvArb CLosep Cars 


at practically open car price 
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Nitin still more intimate expression 
of personal taste 


New Marmon Seven-passenger Sedan-Limousine de luxe, New Marmon Five-passenger Sedan-Limousine de luxe, 
with glass partition (completely disappearing), for either with glass partition. An ultra-smart car for city use. 
owner-driver or chauffeur use. 


seer 


New Marmon Coupe de luxe, accommodating three passengers 
\ on a single, full-width seat. Commodious luggage compartment. 
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Waste in 
. Massachusetts 


AC YR PINS: to Eugene Hultman, Fuel Ad- 
ministrator of Massachusetts, $16,000,000 were 
paid in 1920 by the people of his state alone for 
slate in coal.* 


How huge must be the total for the country! 


So huge that the policy long ago adopted by The 
Consolidation Coal Company of shipping only clean 
coal from its ninety-eight mines becomes nationally 
important. 


And by Consolidation Clean Coal is meant coal from 
which slate, rock and other visible non-combustible 
impurities have been removed at the mine. 


More cars released for industry and agriculture, no 
freight to pay on something that cannot be burned, 
more heat per ton, no charges for avoidable mine 
wastes to be passed on to the ultimate consumer— 
such is the economic significance of Consolidation 
Clean Coal to American industry. 


*Report of the Select Committee on Reconstruction and Production, U. S, 
Senate. Pursuant to Resolution 350, 66th Congress 3rd Session, Page 22. 


COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Munson Buildng—New Vork (ity 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’l Bank Bldg. WASHINGTON, D.C. Union Trust Bldg. 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 137 Market Street CHICAGO, ILL., Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 
BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. CINCINNATI, OHIO Union Central Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg. NORFOLK, VA. Nat’l Bank of Com. Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Bankers Trust Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO Rockefeller Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 843 South Canal Street 
, f LONDON, ENGLAND Billiter Sq. Bldg. 
Foreign Offices \ GENOA, ITALY 10-Via Roma 
ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat’! Bank Bldg. 


Sales Agents | TORONTO, CANADA Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Royal Bank Bldg. 
GREEN BAY, WIS. F. Hurlbut Company 


© Copyrighted by The Consolidation Coal Company, Inc., 1925 
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transaction that touched the fan itself. 
Since we should need it at night and it 
would mean your coming down to the 
country for that night, we would pay you 
a fee of ten guineas. Of course, we should 
send for you and send you home.” 

To Miss Timmins, ten guineas seemed 
to be a very fair fee. But she hesitated. 
These were queer people; it might not be 
safe to spend a night in the country with 
them. She would consult Lord Scredington. 
He knew them. She thanked Mr. Gregory 
and said that she would think it over and 
let him know. 

“I do hope you'll see eye to eye with us 
in this matter,” he said anxiously. ‘If only 
you were one of us—an initiate yourself. 
Have you never craved to pierce the veil?”’ 

“Never!’’ said Miss Timmins hastily. 
“T don’t think I should like it. The gentle- 
man who looks like—like a goat, you 
know.” 

Mr. Gregory’s face fell and he said sadly, 
“Tt is strange—very strange, how few peo- 
ple seem to take to the baron.” 

After begging her to let him know her 
decision quickly, he took his leave. She 
rang up Lord Scredington and told him 
about the offer. He said that he would 
come to consult with her at once, and came. 

She was relieved to be assured by him 
that she might safely go, that the Gregory 
crowd were quite harmless. 

But she said unhappily, “All the same, 
I don’t like taking their money.” 

“Don’t let that worry you. They’ll get 
their money’s worth out of the fan, allright. 
The fact that it is on the altar, or wherever 
they put it, will help them enormously to 
get into a state to see Bacchus and Bac- 
chanals and satyrs and fauns and leopards— 
or is it tigers?—and goats and the whole 
Bacchanalian rout. Besides, you don’t 
know what properties that little jade plaque 
may possess. As part of a spirit gong, it 
has been mixed up with devil worship for 
perhaps hundreds of years. It ought to be 
first-class ju-ju. You’re bound to give the 
poor little thing a chance. They may get 
some surprising results, half Bacchie and 
half Chinese devils. It wouldn’t be fair to 
rob them for a paltry ten guineas.” 

Miss Timmins was persuaded. On the 
following Monday night, bearing the fan, 
she was driven in a large car along the 
Birmingham Road, through Watford, to a 
small town she did not know a few miles 
beyond it; then away to the left along 
country lanes to a great house in the mid- 
dle of a great park. Evidently the servants 
had been sent away, for Mr. Gregory him- 
self opened the door and led her to a small 
suite of rooms in the left wing. Supper was 
laid fcr her; on a tray was set her breakfast 
for the morning. He left her, taking the 
fan with him, and she locked the door after 
him. She had acquired a distrust of the 
occult. 

Then she opened the window wide, en- 
joying the fragrant air that rose from the 
flowers in the great gardens. She saw more 
than twenty big, quietly running cars come 
up the drive, leave their passengers and go 
away. Then she supped on delicacies that 
seldom came her way. 

As she was finishing, the ceremony began 
with a curious roaring that she could not 
place. It was not an animal roaring; it was 
too sustained. Then came the sound of 
many voices chanting. She sat at the win- 
dow listening; but the chanting camemuffled 
and she could not catch the words. At fre- 
quent intervals it was broken by the deep 
sonorous voice of a man reciting prayers. 

Presently a wilder note crept into the 
chanting; the voice of the celebrant grew 
louder and more urgent; now and again 
there came a loud shout. Miss Timmins 
began to thrill faintly. Slowly the wild 
note grew wilder; the shouts became al- 
most frenzied; the fragrance of incense 
mingled in the still air with the fragrance 
of the flowers. Miss Timmins found her- 
self thrilling keenly to a strange appeal. 
At last, almost in a kind of intoxication, she 
rose and moved toward the door; she must 
get to the ceremony. 


we'll join in it.” 


J 


At the door she took hold c, 
must not do anything go da} 
felt that it was dangerous 
quickly to the window and ¢ 
she went through the bathroo 
room. It was at the back of } 
the sound of the ceremony cam 
got to bed quickly. In the- 
night she awoke to hear such) 
shrieking that she could only 
some Chinese devils had, jj 
the rout. It did not keep her 

When she awoke again thes) 
and the birds were singing, | 
past seven. She breakfaste 
in the vacuum flask was st! 
went down into the lovely , 
gardeners were at work in thi 
ing out of the common were 
learned from one of them t 
was Sarratt Grange. At half 
went back to her sitting roi 
hour later the car was waitir 
back to London, and Mr. Gre 
the fan to her. He looked di 
happy. She asked him how i\ 

“It was wonderful—wonde, 
in a tone of awe. “‘How asy 
power was lost, we cannot | 
must have been known only ti 
and used only in the most; 
Doubtless this one belonged 
who died suddenly by some ai 
he could pass it on to anoth) 
been in the hands of ignorant) 
found it. Your discovering } 
important thing that has hay 
occult world since the mess 
melin the Mage. Its powers 
We got results beyond anyij 
hoped—astonishing results.” 

Miss Timmins was relieyei 
fake, the fan had worked; h| 
had their money’s worth; shi 
guineas with an easy mind. 

She had a pleasant drive 
the middle of the morning L) 
ton came to learn how she h 
congratulated her warmly on} 
the mystica vannus. 

“‘Tt’s the jade plaque thai! 
said. “I told you it must 
ju-ju.” | 

“You don’t really believ} 
said. . 

“Well, if it isn’t that, and’ 
be, it is that the whole contri 
by the bull roarer and incense’ 
works these good people up 
mind in which they see thin, 

“Perhaps it is that. And’ 
did seem to be enjoying thes 
should have heard them 
yelling!” 

“T’m sure they did. And1} 
next time you go down I'll go} 


““We won't,” said Miss * 
immense decision. 

“Well, what do I get out off 
plaintively. 

“T’ve been thinking. You! 
mystica vannus and you shi 
ten guineas,” she said. 

“A monstrous suggestior 
“You had all the fag of th/ 
journey. The fee is yours. I} 
you might come and danet\ 
Thibault’s tomorrow night.” 

Miss Timmins hesitated, ! 
easily that it was her duty t) 
for his happy invention. Bet 
found Thibault’s, with him: 
place. He was so charming 
bault’s that she almost ha 
things he said to her and ha 
in pretending to believe them} 
moment. She liked to pret 
accepted the invitation. | 

The next night they dine) 
and supped at Thibault’s,} 
charming to her. When she 
he behaved with exempli 
Though she would hardly a¢ 
self, she could have done, in? 
stances, with a little less decd 
ner he told her that he had : 
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The New : 


STUDEBAKER 


BIG SIX BROUGHAM 


HE new Studebaker Big Six Brougham is a car of smart lines 

and marked distinction. It will appeal to the discriminating 
-buyer who wants the best and who will be surprised to find such 
a fine car available at such a moderate price. Four doors — full 
width seats. Steel trunk in rear. Your Studebaker dealer will be 
glad to show you this new Brougham. See it before you buy. 
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F,O.B. FACTORY 


Price includes front and rear bumpers and extra balloon tire 
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Water—Fires quenched by water may flare 
up again. Frequently the flood of liquid does 
more damage than fire itself. Water actually 
spreads the blazing surface of oil, gasoline or 
other inflammable liquids, 
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BURNING OBJECT 


Firefoam—Here is the layer of air-tight bub- 
bles generated by genuine Foamite Equip- 
ment. Fire is smothered out and kept out. 
No spreading of the flames. Firefoam is 
effective against all kinds of fire. 


Two ways 
of Fighting Fire 


HERE are only two ways 
of putting out a fire. 


One is to cool it below the 
burning point. This is what 
water does. 


The other is to smother it 
out—to deprive it of all air. 
This is what Firefoam does. 


When Foamite Equipment is 
used on a fire millions of tough, 
clinging bubbles—Firefoam— 
are shot forth. This smothering 
layer of Firefoam floats on any 
burning liquid—adheres to walls 
and ceilings—can be directed 
into remote corners. Drafts will 
not blow it away. Firefoam puts 
fire out and keeps it out. 


When the fire is out the dried 
foam can be brushed away—you 
have none of the devastating 
after-effects caused by water and 
liquid chemicals—no leaking 
from floor to floor—no dripping 
or soaking. 


Genuine Foamite Protection is 
effective against all kinds of fires, 
ordinary as well as extra haz- 
ardous. Where water would only 
spread oil or gasoline, for instance, 
Firefoam completely blankets 
the burning surface. 


That is why it is used today 
by leading plants in every line of 
industry—by the greatest trans- 


atlantic ocean steamers where 
absolute protection is essential— 
by homes, schools, and fire de- 
partments all over the country. 


Have some form of Foamite- 
Childs Protection handy 


No matter what your fire risk there 
is a type of Foamite-Childs Protection 
ideally suited to your needs. In addi- 
tion to Foamite Equipment we make 
all standard fire appliances—Fire-Guns 
for your automobile or motor boat; 
Childs Motor Apparatus for your 
community; Childs Soda-Acid Extin- 
guishers and Engines, and Allweather 
non-freezing Extinguishers. 


Correct protection against fire is a 
practical science. Learn more about it, 
and how to safeguard your own busi- 
ness and family, by requesting the free 
illustrated booklet today. 


FOAMITE-CHILDS CORPORATION 
Fire Protection Engineers and Manufacturers 
924 Turner Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Foamite-Childs of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


A complete inspection, installation and 
maintenance service, including all types of 
standard first-aid fire appliances supplied only 
through our direct factory representatives. 


_ Foamite-Childs 


[ ] Oil, Paint, 
Chemicals 


Copyright, Foamite-Childs 
Corporation, 1925 


FOAMITE-CHILDS CORPORATION 
924 Turner Street, Utica, N. Y. 


Please send free booklet. 
risks checked below: 


ba ete Factory [ ] Home 


Protection 


Mail this coupon to find out what is 
the best safeguard for your property 


I am interested in protecting the fire 


[ ] School { ] Motor Car 


{ ] Hospital [ ] Garage or Filling Station 
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occult world was immensely excited about 
the wonderful powers of the mystica vannus 
and that it was as well that he was taking 
eare of it for her. 

The next morning Mr. Gregory rang up 
to ask her if she would bring the fan to 
them on the next Monday. She was ready 
enough to oblige them. On the Monday 
morning, Lord Scredington brought it to 
her. But when the car came for her that 
night, to her surprise, Mr. Gregory stepped 
out of it. 

“How do you do?” he said. ‘I have 
reason to believe that some of my fellow 
occultists—most unscrupulous persons— 
are very eager to obtain the mystica vannus. 
Therefore, I thought it advisable to drive 
down with you to make sure that nothing 
happened to it.” 

Miss Timmins thanked him for his 
thoughtfulness and stepped lightly into the 
car, expectant of another pleasant night in 
the country. 

As Mr. Gregory settled down beside her 
she said, “I suppose it’s that horrible Mr. 
Harris.” 

“He and his friends. But how did you 
come to know about Mr. Harris?” said Mr. 
Gregory in some astonishment. 

She told him of Mr. Harris’ attempt to 
obtain the fan from her by a mixture of 
bulldozing and hypnotism. 

‘‘He’s a dreadful person,’ he said sol- 
emnly. ‘A reincarnation of Cesare Borgia 
or his uncle—we are not sure which. He 
is a man of amazing psychic power, but 
wholly on the black path—a very evil in- 
fluence, indeed—undoubtedly the wicked- 
est man in Europe—probably in the world.” 

“He looks like it,” said Miss Timmins 
with conviction. 

“He would stick at nothing—absolutely 
nothing. That was why I decided to drive 
down with you and make things perfectly 
safe.” 

Miss Timmins looked sharply at the 
small and gentle Mr. Gregory and thought 
of the large and formidable Mr. Harris. 
She wondered if things were so safe. 

“‘T’ve brought a life preserver with me,” 
said Mr. Gregory proudly, producing it 
from his overcoat pocket. ‘‘ And I’ve given 
my chauffeur strict orders that he’s to stop 
for nothing or nobody.”’ 

Miss Timmins felt easier in mind. The 
life preserver, in Mr. Gregory’s hands, was 
not a reassuring object; the chauffeur was. 
He was large and thick. 

It seemed that Mr. Gregory’s apprehen- 
sions had been unfounded. The car ran to 
Watford without interference from anyone. 
It ran to the small town beyond Watford 
and turned off into the country. No one 
made any attempt tostopit. Mr. Gregory, 
who kept looking through the little window 
in the back of the tonneau, assured her 
every time that no one was following them. 

Their minds were at last at rest; and 
Miss Timmins was peacefully making in- 
quiries about the occult, which Mr. Greg- 
ory was ready, even eager, to answer. He 
kept suggesting that she should join them 
and become an initiate. He was of the 
opinion that she would make an agreeable 
reveler at the feast of Dionysus. Then 
about two miles from the Grange the road 
ran through a wood. 

The car had not gone fifty yards into the 
wood when a car in front honked loudly and 
several people shouted. Their chauffeur 
put on the brakes and then jammed them 
on and brought the car to an abrupt stop. 
Its light illumined two cars about thirty 
yards ahead, standing side by side and 
blocking the road. Half a dozen people 
were still shouting at them. Evidently 
there had been an accident. 

They had barely time to grasp this when 
both doors of their car opened and through 
either a masked man looked into it. The 
man on the left was tall and slender, the 
man on the right was tall and bulky. 

The tall and slender man said in civil, 
cultivated but compelling accents, ‘“‘We 
want the mystica vannus, please. We don’t 
want to have to take it from you. You 
might get hurt.” 


| 
The tall and bulky mag 
but he placed the cold tip (t 
large revolver against : 
ear. 

“But this is monstréus| | 
exclaimed Mr. Gregory in 
dignation. “I know you, 
y ou! ” | 
The tall and bulky ma 
the tall and slender man ga 

Miss Timmins also said 1} 
not wish to waste time; 
sandalwood box to the t 
gentleman with the cultiy 

He opened it, made sure 
in it, said “Thank you, rt 
thick envelope in her lap, 

Both men _ stepped bh; 
doors were snapped to. T) 
briskly to the cars that bl\ 
The cars sped away. They 
had taken barely thirty s 
mystica vannus had gone! 

Mr. Gregory burst into) 
nant lamentations; Miss 7y 
give ear to them. The larg 
had excited her girlish euric} 
that it was addressed to h, 
it. It contained five-pounc 
dazed by the thickness of 1 
counted them. There were 

The car started, ran tl 
stopped. 

Miss Timmins looked ins 
again. She found a slip ¢ 
was typed: 

“‘This is for your troublen 
mystica vannus to us.” 

Again that reluctance 
directly connected with th 

She put the notes into he 
fumbling fingers—two hun' 

The chauffeur opened thi 
and said in indignant a‘ 
perishers have cut the Act 
ribbons, sir. It will take | 
twenty minutes to put on | 

Mr. Gregory got out " 
Timmins followed him, | 
injured tire; she strolled ' 
yards down the road and J} 
joying the fragrant air and 
nightingale in the edge of 
end of the meadow. As sli 
her mind played also wi 
thought of two new frock 
hats. 

A car was coming fast : 
from London. The ee 
the car’s horn and honked 
slowed down, then stopp: 
yond the gate on which Mi 
leaning. Lord Scredingto: 
over the steering wheel, ¢) 
the car and came to her. 

‘Are you all right?” he; 

“Quite, thanks.” 

“Did they get the mya 

“They got it,” said M 
tranquil accents. 

“IT only learned what t ! 
was up to less than an ho 
eted off after you as hard as! 
that they didn’t annoy yor 

“Not me. But they a 
ory dreadfully. I just gav 
with the mystica vannus itt 
arguing. There was nothi 
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rather awed accents, 
envelope with forty five-p' 
for bringing it to them.” 

“Splendid!” said Lord 
genuine enthusiasm. 

Miss Timmins hesitated 
in rather unhappy accents 
that the mystica vannus ha 
I don’t like getting two hur 
a fake.” 

“Heavens! Don’t be 
cried. ‘‘You didn’t get 4 
at you. Besides, youre! 
sandalwood box. They got! 
isn’t a fake. Think of the! 

Miss Timmins sighed. 
think of the work in it; 
with the pleasing thought 
and three—yes, three n 
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in or small fierce badger eyes. 
re been a Scotch elder entering 


red and proceeded with pre- 
to the table reserved in per- 
im, which no one else would 
d of occupying, a thing new 
ul—to me, a mere Anglo- 
only happened. As one man, 
'$ was on its feet, in an attitude 
{a stranger standing near me 
y spoke English and recog- 
ionality, said to me in a loud 
yside, “That is our great poet, 
” All remained standing till 
his seat, as in the presence of a 
aarveled joyously at a people 
| homage to their great men, 
| reflections on the Anglo- 
. different attitude toward its 
ught—suppose it were Swin- 
ren Tennyson, entering the 
| how forlornly anonymous 
‘ir luncheon, with probably 
lin the place knowing enough 
to do them reverence. Cer- 
'tth while to be a great man in 
-y, and it must be inspiring to 
ear about him such “‘rustle of 
ollian leaves.” 

| Rosencrantz insisted that I 
'n to the great man’s table to 
‘cts, though I begged to be let 
/uld I intrude on the presence? 
'; could I find to say? 

have no fear of conversation,” 
id, “for Ibsen speaks nothing 
in and Italian, and I presume 
ither.” 

jantly gave in and approached 
an, on whom a reverential 
‘in attendance, Rosencrantz 
ime, “Tell him—I’ll translate 
| him that all the English 
v him. That will be enough. 


oresented as a young English 


_must say very graciously re- 
‘n, at a nudge from Rosen- 
off my little speech, which my 
ranslated. He was right. In- 
our face lit up with something 
of gratified vanity and he 
nowledgments with a dry 
in his ambushed eyes. The 
y had evidently pleased him, 
ito Rosencrantz with a ques- 
e to me: Did I know Miss 


ss Robins being the first ac- 
pret his plays on the English 
ips I need hardly say that I 
med our recent visit to Bjérn- 
mark I recalled to myself as I 
» fiercely hirsute envelope of 
‘nic mind; thinking, too, that, 
used there, was also the great 
d and Peer Gynt. 


ut What a Pen! 


1ot a man; he is only a pen!” 
err Bjérnson, but what a pen! 
to London, in what I have 
jniddle distance between the 


‘oreground, there were several 
figures who were already half 
/1en in the process of literary 
though as yet, some of them, 
| hieving, and visible socially at 
‘her parties like other ordinary 
r) of the elder of these, and one 
;entirely charming among the 
the time was Frederick 
; known as Locker-Lampson, 
n Lyrics was already a classic 
ciété ; 4 fascinating blend of 
own, with a marked suggestion 
legance and esprit, country 
} 0et, raconteur and virtuoso, at 
| mical and gentle in man- 
der-hearted. Perhaps he 
today by his famous _li- 
sone of the great book 


collectors, and the catalogue which he made 
of his books under the title of The Rowfant 
Library is a bibliographical classic. But it 
is as a poet that he will survive among that 
small but distinguished band which in- 
cludes Praed, Calverley, Hood, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes and Austin Dobson. The last 
named poet has expressed with exquisite 
accuracy the characteristics of Locker’s 
verse, in these well-known lines: 


Apollo made, one April day, 

A new thing in the rhyming way; 
Its turn was neat, its wit was clear, 
It wavered ’twixt a smile and tear; 
Then Momus gave a touch satiric, 
And it became a London Lyric. 


I forget how I had the good fortune to 
make Mr. Locker’s acquaintance, but I am 
inclined to think it was through the kind- 
ness of Sir Edmund Gosse. He must have 
been close on seventy when I first met him, 
but he looked much younger, with his 
elegant, immaculately clothed figure and 
his sprightly boyish air, with something gay 
and birdlike in his alertly sympathetic 
manner. I have many of his charming let- 
ters, filled with a courtly friendliness. In 
one of them he makes this interesting refer- 
ence to John Godfrey Saxe. Writing from 
Rowfant, he says: 

“When you come and see me here, I 
must show you a curious book, written by 
John Godfrey Saxe, an American poet, now 
dead. He calls it Pensées, and only printed 
two copies, and this is one of the two. He 
sent it me. The poems are rather warmer 
than such poems usually are. Something 
like Rossetti. I think it will interest you, 
as it did me.” 


A Delicate Attention 


I never visited him at Rowfant, so never 
saw that all but unique copy of Saxe; buta 
visit I paid him at his house at Cromer lives 
like lavender in my memory, and one inci- 
dent of it in particular. My young wife 
was with me. We were both pathetically 
young, almost like two Babes in the Wood 
in the midst of the distinguished house- 
party to which he had invited us. I think 
our very youth and our naiveté must have 
touched the spring of tenderness in him— 
never, indeed, difficult to reach. However 
it was, he seemed to make us_his especial 
care, talking to us and watching over us 
with quite a fatherly affection. And the in- 
eident I am particularly thinking of was 
this: When bedtime came on the first night 
of our stay, he himself took us up to our 
room in a little six-sided tower, and, looking 
around to see that we were comfortable, he 
excused himself a moment, and, after a 
short absence, returned with two books 
under his arm, two small quartos fragrantly 
bound in full morocco. 

“T thought,” he said, ‘that you might 
like to have something with you to read, 
and I think I have brought something ap- 
propriate for two such lovers.” 

Then, placing the books in our hands, he 
patted us gently on the shoulders, nodded a 
smiling good night and was gone. We 
turned eagerly to look at the books, and 
what was our surprise and delight to find 
that one of the volumes contained the love 
letters of John Keats to Fanny Brawne, in 
the original manuscripts, and that the other 
contained some letters of Shelley to Mary, 
also in the original manuscripts! Could 
any courtesy to two young people have 
been more romantically conceived? And 
need one say what it meant to our young 
hearts? We were sleeping in the same room 
with the sacred love letters of Keats and 
Shelley, just as they had written them! 
Wonderful world! Wonderful, wonderful 
Mr. Locker! 

Frederick Locker might be regarded as 
the elder brother of three poets who at that 
time formed a very special triumvirate in 
the combined arts of poetry and.-criticism; 
poets who, like himself, cultivated the 
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appeals tomen. From the instant you wear them, 
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So popular is this new Sealright Way of serving ice cream in attrac- 
tive, appetizing, round slices, that it is fast becoming a new national 
habit in the modern, up-to-date home. 


And no wonder! The Sealright Way is so convenient, 
so easy and such an improvement over older, slipshod 
ways. And then, there’s no bulky bucket and can to 
be cleaned and returned! 


Order or carry home your ice cream in 100% leak-proof Seal- 
right Liquid-Tight Paper Containers. To serve, merely remove 
container top and press evenly on container bottom with both 
thumbs—then cut in delicious, smooth, appetizing round slices 
to suit! (See chart at right.) 

Eat more ice cream. It’s good for all the family. Many dealers, 
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flavors all packed and ready for you in convenient, sanitary 
Sealright Containers. 


Sealright Co., Inc., 
Dept. T-15 Fulton, N. Y. 
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formal gardens of verse, poets of bric-a- 
brac and blue china, and those old French 
forms of ballade, rondeau, virelay, and the 
like, to which they brought a renewed vi- 
tality and gave a new vogue. I refer, of 
course, to Messrs. Lang, Dobson and Gosse. 
In those days they were all mentioned to- 
gether, as they will still go on being asso- 
ciated in their triune fame. Of the living, 
it is not my purpose to speak in these ran- 
dom recollections, though I hope it will not 
be out of place in passing for me to acknowl- 
edge with gratitude the various kindness 
I, in common with other young writers of 
my day, owe to Sir Edmund Gosse, and 
that eager sympathy with which he still 
continues to greet and encourage the 
younger generation, now more obstreper- 
ously than ever knocking at the door. 

Austin Dobson I met only once or twice. 
Outside his intimates, he was socially in 
evidence but seldom, a quiet little domestic 
man, who, when his day’s work was ended, 
softly disappeared to his large family and 
his books. But he wrote me several friendly 
letters, in quaintly beautiful printed hand- 
writing, for it was more like delicate print- 
ing than handwriting. His envelopes alone 
were miniature works of art, like one of his 
own rondels. One could not think of de- 
stroying them; rather one thought of tak- 
ing them to some exquisite picture framer 
for an appropriate eighteenth-century set- 
ting. They were usually sealed, too, with a 
seal ring, a lovely intaglio of Diana seated 
and stooping, with a tiny crescent moon 
over her head. 


The Handwriting of Genius 


Different, indeed, was the handwriting 
of Dobson’s poetical “neighbour of the near 
domain,” Andrew Lang. Broken, jagged, 
like a series of small rapid stabs on the 
paper, disorderly and cynically careless of 
appearances, it has the look of writing that 
had once been good, but had been ruined 
by an incessant and often impatiently 
weary use of the pen; and indeed few pens 
since writing was invented can have cov- 
ered so vast an acreage of paper or written 
upon such a variety of themes. Outside his 
works of serious scholarship, and that seri- 
ous poetry which was one deep disappoint- 
ment of his life, there was always something 
scornful and casual in his use of the pen. In 
one of his personal lyrics he blames his 
Highland ancestors for having doomed 
their child to a life of pen and ink. Could 
he but have wielded the sword or smote the 
lyre instead! In spite of himself, however, 
it was a charmed pen that fate had put into 
his hand; a pen incapable of being dull, 
whatever the subject, always wayward and 
whimsical and magically light of touch, 
though one seldom failed to detect the wist- 
fulness of something lost or missed under 
the gay mocking humor. Perhaps it was 
only the constitutional melancholy of the 
Celt, though, as I have hinted, the failure of 
Helen of Troy to win acceptance was one 
definite disillusionment, and the singer of 
that haunting love lyric 


Who wins his love shall lose her, 
Who loses her shall gain 


may well have had deeper causes of melan- 
choly. But, though he wrote to Robert 
Louis Stevenson, 


— man, I’ve maistly had my fill 
O’ this world’s din, 


there was never any weariness perceptible 
to the reader in that charmed pen. Only 
Théophile Gautier and Anatole France, to 
both of whom he bore resemblances, have 
ever made journalism such a debonair 
thing. One of the most finished and supe- 
rior products of Oxford, wearing his pan- 
oply of learning as though it were a garment 
of iridescent gossamer, turning the dryest 
subject to “‘favour and to prettiness,”’ par- 
ticularly the prettiness of an elfish, incal- 
culable wit, no such combination of poet, 
scholar and journalist has ever been known 
in Fleet Street. One of the earliest of 
“colyumists’’—but how different !—his 
leaders in The Daily News read like fairy 


tales written by an erudit! 
offhand manner of writing 
many anecdotes. Once he | 
country house for the we. 
membering that his leader | 
still to be written, he stro} 
liard room, where some fe 
knocking about the balls, ; 
self up on one of the sett, 
scribble away, all the tim 
terested eye on the game, i 
the players remarked that 

must be disturbing him. 
“Not in the least,’’ he ; 
are you sure I am not inter 
game?” 
On another occasion he ‘ 
and his leader being once r 
he looked around the ei 
something on which to restj 
it 


There was a farmer amon 
wearing one of those old- 
flat-topped felt hats, a sor\ 
bowler. 

“The very thing!’’ Lang: 
and calmly requested its| 
wearer, doubtless to the 13 

The request, however, Ww 
placing the hat on his knee) 
the hat, Lang went to wor); 
hour or so, with his usual rj 
duced his copy, on re 
Greek Kalends, and returr 
rized desk to its bewildere| 

Above all things, Lang lt 
take himself or his work se) 
horred all forms of side \ 
confirmatory of the slight 
just related, he wrote inj] 
volume of his own verses: 


They were scribbled in sit 
books, 

In lectures, on lochs, ba 
And wherefore do people | 
Go purchasing these? 


His dread of rhetorical js 
have extended to the sox 
name, which he always sige 
as though “Andrew Lang’s 
dious and romantic. Hist 
respect was the precise oj) 
Wilde’s, of whom a ey 
American friend once tooki 
and entered his name in t} 
as ‘‘O. Wilde.” | 

“OQ. Wilde!”’ said Osce 
Wilde? Nobody knows ). 
‘Oscar Wilde’ is a househid 


A Walking Bundle | 


Yet, of course, Lang wala 
mance all compact. He tc 
however dry in appearan 
romantic at its core; andf 
of being a great poet had 
desire was to write a ro: 
manner of his hero Dum 
Robert Louis Stevenson, /1 
had no small share in . 
he was again doomed to's 
for A Monk of Fife—abouw 
me several letters, almost }t 
cerned about its proper pre! 
public—fell as flat as his f 
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In appearance he was 6 
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his expression and the an 
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the fact; and his later 
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Authors, In the Wrong Ff 
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t to forget his one great sonnet 
reand thunder of the Odyssey.” 
je men in the middle distance 
apidly putting on immortality 
‘ery eyes, perhaps the most im- 
all, as in certain directions the 
tial, was another fine flower of 
yre—Walter Pater. Mr. George 
jut himself on record more than 
effect that Pater’s Marius the 
; the most beautiful book in the 
gue. This was the opinion of 
g men in the 1890’s, and Pa- 
~ js one of the fames of those 
‘as grown with time, and is still 
he individuality and solidity of 
‘behind the sumptuous tapestry 
is more than ever realized, and 
any was once regarded as mere 
3 now seen to be an indispen- 
of the construction. 
‘ook on the Renaissance Pater 
ly the founder of the esthetic 
‘as he was the most potent in- 
‘the school of young men of 
‘lllater haveto speak. In those 
re all going around quoting the 
‘ription, or rather re-creation, of 
‘Lisa—“‘She is older than the 
g which she sits,” and so on— 
‘e all exhorting each other ‘to 
3 with this hard, gemlike flame,”’ 
ntain that ecstasy which is the 
's of life. Oscar Wilde popular- 
‘indeed, somewhat vulgarized— 
aps to a degree misunderstood 
nly dangerously applied—the 
‘eauty and ecstasy which Pater 
hierarchical reserve, and with 
ough intense passion and color 


’s love of beautiful words Oscar 
me a story which he may well 
ted, but which, at all events, is 
ly. In Pater’s class at Oxford 
‘g man with the incredible name 
ry. On one occasion Pater, be- 
jing his lecture, requested Mr. 
‘to remain behind at the end. 
‘r. Sanctuary apprehended trou- 
iter was a proctor. However, 
ecture ended and the rest of the 
ft the room, it was the professor 
‘isibly embarrassed as he stood 
ve with the student. After the 
‘nent had lasted a few moments, 
‘d me to stay behind, sir, did you 
the young man. 

xs, Mr. Sanctuary,’’ answered 
wanted to say to you—what a 
‘iful name you have got!”’ 


‘ith Pater at Oxford 


‘told Wilde one day that I was 
ay a visit to Oxford, and that I 
of seeing Pater, he indulged in 
ght of parody, which, like all his 
gerations of the kind, flashed a 
ait in caricature: 
1 are going to see Pater! That 
ightful. But I must tell you one 
it him to save you from disap- 
- You must not expect him to 
his prose. Of course, no true 
does that. But besides that, he 
8 about anything that interests 
will not breathe one golden word 
Renaissance. No, he will prob- 
ymething like this: ‘So you wear 
mm your shoes? Is that really 
id do you find them comfort- 
+ How extremely interesting!’”’ 
1 few days later, I met Pater at 
the house of Mr. Daniels, of the 
lvate press, on which Mr. Robert 
>oems were first printed in now 
le editions, I realized the truth of 
ittle fable. Not that I cared 
hor of Marius talked or not. 
f Swinburne, to be actually 
him was marvel enough. If his 
‘on was unlike his writing, cer- 
appearance was ever less 
Here indeed was no ex- 
ling ‘esthete, such as his 
@ misled one into fearing. 
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On the contrary, he looked very much more 
like a Prussian officer, fully six feet tall— 
indeed, rather more, I should say—strongly 
built, broad-shouldered, soldierly erect; 
and, except for the gentleness in his eyes— 
rather too close together under a dome 
which almost entire baldness exaggerated — 
his large face was almost brutal, with its 
blunt nose, jowlish chin and a large heavy 
mouth over which hung an immense solid 
mustache of the kind known in England as 
a mud-guard. But this impression of bru- 
tality was immediately dissipated by the 
paradoxical gentleness and shy courtesy of 
his manner, so withdrawn and yet so sym- 
pathetic—almost maidenly, if one might 
use the word of so large and masculine a 
man. I cannot recall what he talked about; 
my impression is that he talked but little. 
I listened in hope that he really might men- 
tion cork soles, but if he did, his remarks 
have escaped me. 

One little intimate impression I was to 
have of him, however, to carry back to 
town. As the time came for our party to 
break up, Pater asked me where I was stay- 
ing; and on hearing that my hostel was the 
Clarendon, he thrilled me by saying that, 
that being so, he would walk part way with 
me, as his home was at Brasenose, near by. 
So we started, I having but one thought— 
that I was walking side by side with the 
master whose writings had meant so much 
to my life. Once again I was seeing Shelley 
plain, and with entire content, for a great 
calm sympathy emanated from a silence 
that seemed all made of gentle courtesy. 
His silence was like that of some deep rich 
summer night—and I entirely forgot those 
profane cork soles. 


Two Ways Home 


And then befell a quaint little incident. 
We were walking down a sort of walled 
lane, and presently, in an angle of it, we 
became aware of two young men talking to 
two young women under a dimly burning 
gas lamp. As we came up to them, Pater 
suddenly stopped and, adjusting his pince- 
nez, went up to the young men and peered 
closely into one face and then into the other, 
as though to fix them in his memory. No 
one spoke a word, and we resumed our walk 
in silence, till at length we came to the 
venerable gates of Brasenose College. 

“This is where I live, Le Gallienne,”’ said 
Pater. “I wish I could ask you in, but I’m 
afraid it is too late for both of us.”’ Then 
he paused a moment and resumed: “Now 
there are two ways you can take to your 
hotel. You can go this way’’—and he 
pointed with his hand—‘“‘or you can go 
this way’’— pointing the way we had come. 
He paused again; and then, with a little 
confiding laugh, he added, “But I think 
you had better take this way, for I’m 
afraid that if you were to take the other 
those naughty girls would get hold of you!” 

With that sudden human touch we 
parted, and naturally I reflected, as I went 
on, that I would rather have heard Pater 
say that little human thing than talk whole 
pages of the Renaissance. As I walked on, 
too, the probable explanation of the little 
scene came to me. Pater, as well as being 
the author of Marius, was, as I have said, a 
proctor, and those two young men had 
trouble brewing for them on the morrow— 
yet trouble, I was sure, of no very serious 
nature. For the man who had said “‘those 
naughty girls’’ with so human an intona- 
tion could not, it was evident, be a very 
formidable proctor. 

It was not, of course, only for his hedo- 
nistic doctrine that the younger school of 
whom I shall presently have to speak valued 
Pater; it was perhaps even more because 
he was so fine an artist in prose, something 
like an English Flaubert; for at that time 
it was the art of prose, rather than that of 
verse, that occupied most of our minds. 
After Tennyson, Swinburne and Bridges, 
it seemed as though the art of verse could 
go no further. Besides, prose was a more 
plastic medium, lending itself more sensi- 
tively to the impress of individual tem- 
perament; perhaps the more difficult for 
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that. At all events, it seemed, so to say, to 
have more future than verse; less had been 
done with it; and many young pundits de- 
clared it the greater art of the two. 

What solemn talks I have heard on the 
subject, in the elaborate periods of Oscar 
Wilde and in the vivacious, whimsical 
harangues of Henry Harland! Of this great 
art Pater was the acknowledged master; 
but there was another who had devoted 
himself, in a peculiarly strenuous appren- 
ticeship, to the same art, whose essays we 
were also reading with great respect and ad- 
miration—Robert Louis Stevenson, whose 
flight to Samoa had added the last crown- 
ing touch of canonizing romance to that 
legend of him which was even then com- 
plete. Unlike Pater, who kept the secrets 
of his art to himself, Stevenson, with per- 
haps somewhat too much of that autobi- 
ographic expansiveness which has since be- 
come so wearily usual and tasteless, had 
exhibited his writing desk in public and dis- 
cussed his own methods, his ‘‘sedulous ape”’ 
self-training, in front of the literary foot- 
lights. To be thus taken into his confidence 
was charming; but I think it was unwise 
for his fame, as it made us on the lookout 
for artificiality in his work and inclined 
to forget that, after all, it was natural for 
him to write, and that what is good in him 
came from deep springs which neither he 
nor any other critic can trace very far. 
By his own insistence on the acquired 
craftsmanship of his art, he ran the risk of 
belittling the genius without which all his 
sedulous aping had been in vain. 

I never knew that gay beloved figure, 
though I once came near to him in a letter 
that one morning fell out of the sky to me, 
headed “‘Vailima, Samoa,’ and made me 
walk on air for many days. I came near to 
him, too, in the person of his lifelong friend 
and crony, the companion of his early es- 
capades in Edinburgh, Charles Baxter. My 
encounter with Baxter was of such a nature 
that I had no difficulty in understanding 
that historic friendship and the deep earth 
roots of it; for of all the boon companions 
I have met or read of Charles Baxter was 
the amazing prince. He was a preposter- 
ously vital and imaginative talker, ample 
of frame, with a voice like a colonel of 
cavalry, and what a swashbuckler he would 
have made in the heroic days his friend 
loved to write of! With what an air of 
braggadocio he would have gone clanking 
into a tavern, with his long sword and high 
boots and feathered hat! 


Memories of Mrs. Stevenson 


It was in an old London tavern that our 
acquaintance first began, early one after- 
noon; night fell and we were still there, and 
when the morning star began to fade and 
the dawn to press her white face at the 
window, there were we still, to breakfast 
together over Scotch kippers and sirloin 
steaks, washed down with draughts Eliza- 
bethan. Yes, it was a night at The Mer- 
maid. But alas! no one can spend such a 
night with the redoubtable Charles any 
more; for, if he had any enemies, he is now 
lustily engaged in drinking wine out of their 
skulls in some thunderously mirthful Val- 
halla. 

Nearer still I came to “Tusitala’’ later 
on in New York, where I had the happiness 
of several meetings with Mrs. Stevenson, 
the “‘Fanny”’ for whom he had crossed the 
seas steerage—or rather, I think, second 
cabin—crossed the continent of America in 
an emigrant train and almost starved to 
death in San Francisco. 

To know Mrs. Stevenson, with her splen- 
did leonine head, her great hypnotic eyes 
and her overwhelming magnetism, was eas- 
ily to understand her lover’s devotion. In 
the talks I had with her she told me many 
vivid things about her husband; and par- 
ticularly impressive was the account she 
gave me of his sudden dying, there on the 
steps of his Vailima veranda, just as he was 
gayly making a salad and discoursing on a 
special wine for their dinner that night—a 
dinner to be as festive as possible, to drive 


~ away the black clouds of ill omen that had 
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Maybe smoke, too, 
is “thicker 
than water”’ 


From England, stronghold of 
the pipe, comes a call for an 
American pipe-tobacco 


The average Briton considers the pipe 
to be an English institution. We must 
concede that there is a higher proportion 
of pipe-smokers among Englishmen than 
among the male members of any other 
nation, : 

So when a Londoner insists that his pipe 
shall be filled with an American tobacco, 
the makers of said tobacco confess to tak- 
ing his insistence as complimentary. 

Mr. Hengle reaches across three thousand 
miles of sea to get what he wants, and 
incidentally to hand us this bouquet: 


London, England 
Larus & Brother Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sirs: 

Many thanks for your reply of February 
20. I hardly expected that I could deal 
with you direct, but I thought I would 
have a try, at any rate. I am going to find 
out just what the duty is on your splendid 
tobacco. I am a heavy smoker, have been 
all my life; in using your tobacco I find no 
ill effects from it in any way whatever. I 
can’t say that for any other brands that 
I have tried, and I tried them all before I 
settled the question that Edgeworth was 
the best of the whole assortment. No matter 
where I go, I always take an extra supply 
to last me until I return. 

lam 
Respectfully 
Ed. S. Hengle 


While the taste for Edgeworth is not 
universal, Mr. Hengle’s letter is evidence 
that it is international. The fact is, Edge- 
worth appeals to a certain class of pipe- 
smokers. These smokers are spread pretty 
much over the world. 

And one thing these smokers are sure of: 
The Edgeworth they smoke today tastes 
exactly the same as 
did the Edgeworth on 
the day they first tried 
it—years ago in many 
instances. Edgeworth 
never changes. 

Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put 
it to the pipe test. If 
you like the sam- 
ples, you’ll like 
Edgeworth wher- 
ever and when- 
ever you buy -it, 
forritenewer 
changes in qual- 
ity. Write your 
name and address 
t Ow levalr su Sar ce 
Brother Company, 15 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 
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Drifting 


ss ‘HIS drifting business is 


a delicate matter. 


To drift with a purpose— 
you practically Aave to let 
Romance Selections do a 
great deal of the work. 


Romance Chocolates are 
made especially as gift choco- 
lates. That explains the care- 
ful choice of their ingredi- 
ents—their rich, smooth 
chocolate coatings and the 
wide variety of pieces in 
each box. 


Cox Confectionery Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Romance Selections come 
in I, 2, pra lb. packages 


HOCOLATES 


THE SATURDAY 


been oppressing her for several days with an 
unbearable sense of coming doom; for, as 
will appear from an anecdote I shall pres- 
ently tell, Mrs. Stevenson was very evi- 
dently a psychic. 

Talking of wine, she told me an amusing 
story of Stevenson in their early days in 
France. Like many sensitive, gentle- 
mannered men, Stevenson was subject to 
sudden storms of rage, particularly when 
aroused by what he deemed an injustice to 
others or by an insolence to himself. They 
were all peaceably dining one evening in 
some French restaurant, I forget where— 
perhaps at Barbizon—when, tasting the 
wine which had been set before them, and 
of wine he was something of a connoisseur, 
Stevenson declared that it was corked, and 
ordered the proprietor to bring another 
bottle. The offending bottle was removed 
with many apologies, and another bottle, 
lying aslant in its wicker basket, deferen- 
tially brought. When Stevenson presently 
made trial of that, his ire suddenly sprang 
up like flame, for not only was the new 
bottle also corked but he was convinced 
that a trick had been played upon him and 
that the identical wine which he had re- 
jected had merely been taken out of the 
room and brought back again. Nothing 
would persuade him otherwise; and rising 
from the table, white with silent rage, he 
seized the bottle by the neck and, whirling 
it round his head, careless that its contents 
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was opened and Catherine appeared unex- 
pectedly. Her father stared. at her open- 
mouthed. Even Channay wasfrankly bewil- 
dered. She was wearing for the first time one 
of her new evening gowns. It was scarcely 
décolleté, and yet the whole genius of the 
brain which had fashioned it seemed to have 
been devoted to the task of combining an ab- 
solutely adequate modesty with implacable 
and almost disturbing suggestions of the 
gracefully poised body and long limbs which 
it was its art to conceal. Channay, who 
had seen her standing bare-legged in the 
pools at Blickley, seen her more than once 
with the wind blowing her short skirts 
around her knees, had a sudden sense of 
shock, followed by a quick masculine ap- 
preciation of this amazing metamorphosis. 
Her courage in moments of danger, her 
singular honesty of speech and purpose, her 
clear, wholesome outlook upon life, had 
made her companionship a thing which he 
had missed more than he had cared to ad- 
mit; but the Rue de la Paix had miracu- 
lously given her sex. 

Her father gasped. 

She looked away from Channay, on 
whom, as though unconsciously, her eyes 
had first rested. 

“Ts that all either of you has to say?” 
she asked. 

“You look so different,’ her parent mut- 
tered. 

“Monsieur Félix is a great artist,’ Gil- 
bert Channay remarked, with a little smile 
across at her. ‘‘You must remember that 
your father and I are elderly people, and 
we had forgotten the possibilities. Félix 
has turned our little day-by-day companion 
into a very beautiful woman.” 

She turned quickly away, but not before 
he had seen something in her eyes almost 
stupefying. She moved to the tray upon 
the table and took up the wineglass which 
had been left for her. 

“Well,” she said, ‘‘these are only exter- 
nals, you know. Monsieur Félix, when he 
saw me this afternoon, was rather discour- 
aging. He toldme that I was at an awkward 
age, that he had more trouble in dressing 
an unmarried girl of twenty-five than a 
woman of fifty. Madame was even franker. 
She declared that it was impossible to dress 
la jeune fille after she had passed the age of 
nineteen. . Hadn’t we better start?” 

They dined at a restaurant in the Place 
Gaillon and afterward went to the Capu- 
cines to see a play, the story of which 
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were pouring down his coat sleeve, he 
strode majestically through the room till 
he came close up to one of the walls, against 
which he dashed it to pieces in a very satis- 
fying fury. Having thus relieved himself 
by this startling mode of expression, he 
seated himself, once more calm, at the 
table, and the dinner resumed its peaceful 
laughing course. 

The other anecdote to which I referred 


brings Charles Baxter into the story in a - 


sufficiently mysterious and characteristi- 
cally amusing manner. It was the winter 
up at Saranac, where Stevenson had been 
recommended for the benefit of his lungs, 
and where he wrote The Silverado Squat- 
ters. A very bright sunlit forenoon, with 
the reflected light from the snow dazzling 
in at all the windows. Mrs. Stevenson was 
alone, reading in one of the rooms, when 
suddenly she was surprised by seeing 
Charles Baxter enter, overcoated as for a 
journey and evidently in a fury of rage. 
She gazed at him in intense and natural 
astonishment, for she knew that he could 
not be in America at that moment—knew, 
indeed, that he was far off in England. 
Then, as she gazed at the irate figure, it 
gradually disappeared, fading out on the 
snow-lit air. Thereupon she ran out of the 
room, seeking her husband. 

“T have just seen Charles,’’ she said, 
‘‘and he seemed in a frightful rage about 
something.” 


(Continued from Page 37) 


Channay told them over their coffee. Cath- 
erine was a little quieter than usual, fasci- 
nated by the intimacy of the tiny theater 
and the personalities of the select audience. 
She leaned across once to their guide. 

“Tell me, who is the very beautiful 
woman in the box opposite who bowed to 
you?”’ she inquired. 

Channay smiled. 

“Her name is the Marquise de Valborde,”’ 
he confided. ‘‘ Your father knows her.” 

“The sister of Nicholas Euphratos!”’ she 
exclaimed. 

Channay nodded. 

“My leave taking last time we met,” he 
said, ‘‘was so abrupt that I wasn’t quite 
sure whether I remained upon the list of 
madame’s acquaintances.”’ 

“You are even, I should imagine, in 
favor,”’ Catherine remarked, a little dryly. 
“She is beckoning to you with her fan.” 

The curtain had just dropped and the 
various members of the audience were re- 
solving themselves into a little stream of 
promenaders. Channay rose, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, to his feet. 

“Tt seems that I must pay my respects,” 
he murmured. 

The marquise was alone when he entered 
the box. She withdrew at once behind the 
curtain and motioned him to a seat by her 
side. 

“Who is your very attractive compan- 
ion?” she asked abruptly. 

‘An English girl who is wearing her first 
Parisian frock,” he replied. 

The marquise fanned herself for a mo- 
ment. 

“Who took her to Félix’s?” she de- 
manded. ‘‘Someone who understood?” 

“Tt was I,’”’ he admitted. 

““My brother was here a few minutes 
ago,’’ she went on after a moment’s pause. 
“He told me that the man with you is 
your watchdog who never lets you out of 
his sight, whether you know it or not.” 

“He is a very faithful friend,’”” Channay 
observed, ‘‘but I don’t think that I need 
any special protection.” 

“There,” she ventured, dropping her 
voice a little and glancing toward the door 
as though to be sure that it was closed, “‘I 
do not altogether agree with you.” 

“Your brother, perhaps,’”’ he inquired, 
“is weaving plans for my destruction?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“After all,’’ she said, “‘why should I in- 
terfere? You are a man who has shown 
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She shook her head, vaguely troubled. 

“How could one live here comfortably 
amidst the ghosts of other people’s gran- 
deur?’’ she demanded. “‘I was born in Nor- 
bury—such a dirty, insignificant-looking 
little street, with neighbors on either side. 
Here, when I lie down at night and look at 
these tapestried walls, and know that a 
queen has slept in my room, I feel like an 
intruder. And besides,’’ she went on— 
“don’t think that I don’t love it here, be- 
cause I feel that it is the most beautiful 
thing that has ever happened to wake and 
see the sunshine every morning and this 
glorious country and the mountains be- 
yond; but at night—every night—I have 
the same feeling, as though there were 
something sinister about the place. Even 
the few servants, though they are so won- 
derfully polite, don’t seem real somehow.” 

Gilbert Channay laughed softly. 

“Tt is time,” he decided, “that we took 
you out of this land of enchantment and 
gave you an opportunity of wearing some 
of your marvelous frocks. Tomorrow we 
will go to Monte Carlo.” 

“Perhaps the keys may arrive,’ she 
reminded him. 

“Then tomorrow we will explore the keep 
and the next day we will go to Monte 
Carlo,” he proposed. 

She drew the lace wrap which she was 
wearing a little more tightly around her 
shoulders and leaned for a moment over 
the parapet, gazing down into the black 
gulf of the gorge below. Channay, pausing 
under pretext of lighting a cigarette, found 
himself, not for the first time, puzzled by 
some subtle, yet unmistakable change not 
only in her appearance but in her expres- 
sion. She reminded him less than ever of 
the girl whom he had first seen seated upon 
his boat at Blickley, when Martin Fogg had 
paid his second visit to the Grange. The 
easy confidence of sun-basking youth seemed 
to have given place to a more thoughtful, 
more nervous, more enigmatical expression. 
It was as though the week or two which 
they had passed in this wonderful chateau, 
with its beautiful setting, its rich historical 
associations, had awakened a new vein of 
imagination. Yet even beyond that there 
was something in her eyes which eluded 
him. Martin Fogg from the farther 
end of the terrace waved his arm. Through 
the trees on the hillside came faint splashes 
of light, and the hum of an approaching 
motor reached their ears. Channay listened 
without particular interest. 

‘“‘People returning to Grasse from Monte 
Carlo,” he observed. ‘‘I thought we’d go 
there ourselves tomorrow, unless the keys 
of the keep come.”’ 

Martin Fogg grunted. 

“T can’t understand what that fellow 
Pierre says of course,” he declared, “‘but it 
is my belief he never means to let us see in- 
side the place.” 

Martin Fogg was wrong. As a matter of 
fact he spent the night there. 


Gilbert Channay returned to conscious- 
ness the next morning with a slight head- 
ache, a sense of dizziness and that curious 
confusion of thought which comes from 
finding oneself in unfamiliar surroundings. 
He sat up and looked around him. The 
apartment in which he had awakened was 
barely half the size of his customary bed- 
chamber. The paneling upon the walls was 
much older and the furniture entirely dif- 
ferent. Furthermore, there was no carpet 
on what seemed to be a stone floor, and in 
place of the ample windows through which 
he had been accustomed to wander onto 
a spacious balcony, there was nothing but 
a small slit in the wall and a great iron 
bar. He sat up and tried to collect his 
thoughts. All he could remember was a 
vague impression of waking a few hours 
previously to find three or four people in 
his room, a sickening odor of anesthetics, 
the sound of a familiar voice and then sleep 
again. 

He swung himself out of bed and tried 
the handle of the door. As he had half 
expected, it was locked. He looked around 
in vain for a bell. Gradually the situation 
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began to dawn upon him. Rather to his 
own amazement, his first impulse was to 
chuckle. There was a certain exhilaration 
in feeling that he was back again in the 
throes of an adventure. Without a doubt 
he was in the keep. His clothes and per- 
sonal belongings were all scattered about 
the place; even his pocketbook was there 
on a table by the side of the bed. The only 
things missing were his revolver and his 
small automatic pistol. He dressed slowly 
and sat down to await developments. Pres- 
ently there was a curious noise in the wall 
opposite. A portion of the paneling swung 
inward, disclosing a small grille, through 
which a tray was pushed. 

“Ts that Pierre?’’ Channay demanded. 


“At monsieur’s service,” was the re- | 
sponse from the other side of the grille, now | 


closed. 


“Have you brought me plenty of rolls? | 


I am hungry.” 


“Monsieur will find himself served as | 


usual,’”” was the grave reply. ‘There is 
also honey.” 

Channay inspected his breakfast and 
approved. He carried the tray to the table 
by the side of the bed. 

“Don’t go, Pierre,’ he begged. ‘‘Where 
are the others?”’ 

“In rooms which correspond to yours, 
monsieur.” 

“Any trouble in their—removal?”’ 

“None whatever, monsieur. The ar- 
rangements were excellent. Monsieur Fogg 
did not wake until I took him his break- 
fast. He has been talking a great deal. 
What he says I do not know, as I have no 
English; but he spoke very loudly.” 

“And mademoiselle?”’ 

““Mademoiselle seems amused,” Pierre 
confided. 

Channay poured out his coffee and began 
to butter his roll. 

“Am I right in imagining that visitors 
arrived last night?” he inquired. 


: F 
“Monsieur Euphratos and a friend,” | 


Pierre assented. 
desired me to present his compliments and 


he would wait upon monsieur at eleven 


o’clock.”’ 


“Monsieur Euphratos | 


“‘Capital!’’ Channay approved. “Pleas- 


ant fellow, Euphratos! I shall be glad to 
see him. What about cigarettes?’”’ 

“Monsieur will find his own box in the 
top left-hand drawer,’’ Pierre replied. 

“Ts there a sitting room to this suite?” 
Channay inquired. ‘It seems to me it 
would be jollier if one could see something 
of the others.” 

Apparently Pierre considered the ques- 
tion frivolous, and without further speech 
he took his leave. Channay finished his 
breakfast, discovered an unnoticed door on 
the left of his bed leading into a small bare 
bath and toilet room, dressed in leisurely 
fashion and prepared to receive his visitor. 
At eleven o’clock the panel once more 
swung open and Euphratos looked through 
the opening. 

“Good morning, Mr. Gilbert Channay,”’ 
he said. 

“Good morning,” Channay replied po- 
litely. ‘“‘Why stay out there? Come in and 
talk.” 

Euphratos coughed. 

“‘T think not,’”’ he decided. 

“Tt seems a very uncomfortable situa- 
tion for a business chat,’’ his prisoner grum- 
bled, dragging a chair across the floor. 
“However, I’m better off than you are. I 
can sit down whilst you have to stand... . 
My dear fellow, you’re not looking well,” 
he went on, noticing the other’s unshaven 
chin and the lines under his eyes. “ Motor- 
ing all night, I suppose.” 

“Never mind about that,’’ was the curt 
rejoinder. ‘I am here on business.” 

Gilbert Channay sighed. 

“Dear me,” he said, ‘‘and I thought this 
was just a visit of courtesy—that your sis- 
ter, perhaps, was anxious to know whether 
we were comfortable. Well, go ahead.” 

“T understand,” Euphratos began, ‘‘that 
you have expressed your approval of the 
chateau.” 

“Never so contented in my life,’’ Chan- 
nay assured him. 
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this machine was turning out 
only 400 per hour” 


*‘Now it’s up to 420—yet at the old 
rate it appeared to have reached 
capacity ! 

““On checking speeds I found a loss 
between the driving and driven pulleys 
that could be blamed only on the belt. 
When I put on the belt that was right 
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up. Graton & Knight Leather Belting 
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“Tt has occurred to my sister and my- 
self,’ Euphratos continued, “that you 
might like to buy the property.” 

“Tt’s quite an idea,’ Channay agreed. 
‘“What’s the price?” 

Euphratos coughed once more. 

“Ten million franes,’’ he announced. 

Channay whistled softly. 

“Capital!’’ he exclaimed. ‘I wondered 
what the scheme was. It’s ingenious, Eu- 
phratos—it’s very ingenious indeed!” 

“T have all the papers with me,” the 
latter went on. ‘‘I should require a check 


| for five million franes or its equivalent 


down and your signature to an agreement.” 

“‘T see,’’ Channay assented. ‘“‘And sup- 
posing I should by any chance not feel like 
burdening myself with landed property just 
now, or that I should think the price ex- 
cessive.” 

“You like plain speaking?” 

“Tt’s been a weakness of mine all my 
life,’ Channay admitted. 

“Very well then. Whilst you were mak- 
ing up your mind, every day here your 
position would be made a little less com- 
fortable; also the positions of Mr. Martin 
Fogg and Miss Fogg.” 

Channay’s eyes flashed for the first time. 

“‘Kuphratos,” he said, ‘‘there is just one 
thing which must be understood between 
us. Whether we deal or whether we do not 
deal, Miss Fogg is to be treated with the 
utmost respect.” 

Even through the grille there was some- 
thing in the expression of Euphratos which 
brought red before Channay’s eyes. 

‘Miss Fogg’s treatment up to the present 
and for the immediate future is and will 
be everything that could be desired,” Eu- 
phratos declared. ‘‘You are taking this 
matter lightly, though, Channay, and I 
want you to understand this: I know I’m 
taking risks, but I’m taking them because I 
have to. I must have money and yours 
will do for me as well as anyone’s, especially 
as part of it is only my own back again. 
We won’t discuss that. I only want to say 
that I’m in earnest.” 

Channay left his chair for a moment, 
crossed the room and lit another cigarette. 

“Supposing I consented,’’ he mused, 
“‘wrote the check and signed the document, 
we should then, I presume, be at liberty to 
depart.” 

“Immediately the check was cleared,’ 
was the dry response. 

“Do you imagine that I should then 
carry out the purchase?” Channay asked 
curiously. 

“We have gone into that carefully. You 
see, your signature would be attached to 
the documents necessary and your story as 
to the present situation would, I am con- 
vinced, be absolutely discredited. Every- 
one of the servants in this house would do 
more than commit perjury for my sake and 
my sister’s. They will swear, one and all, 
that you never left your apartment, that 
you frequently discussed the purchase of 
the chateau and that they heard you come 
to the decision to give the price. No one 
will believe that any pressure of this—I 
must confess—somewhat unusual sort had 
been put upon you. They will simply be- 
lieve that you have changed your mind and 
want to evade your bargain. As you know, 
your countrypeople are not particularly 
popular over here just now, and I think 
that the French court of law would very 
soon decide in my favor.” 

Channay considered for a few moments. 

“Tt is a fair gamble,” he admitted. ‘Can 
I talk this over with my friend Mr. Fogg?” 

“Tt is not necessary,” Euphratos replied. 
“Mr. Fogg is not your friend. He is sim- 
ply an ex-private detective whom you em- 
ploy as a kind of watchdog. It is perhaps 
in his favor that he happens to have an 
attractive daughter.” 

““Euphratos ” Channay began warn- 
ingly. 

The other shrugged his shoulders. 

“Spoken with the utmost respect,” he 
observed. 

There was a brief pause. Gilbert Chan- 
nay sighed and looked toward the little slit 


| in the wall. 
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“Beautiful day outside, ign’ t 

“Beautiful.” 

“And to think that I can’t ge 
nay went on. “That wonderf) 
yours, with the masses of di 
roses and violets. I walk ther 
after breakfast every morning, 


I want 


“You can walk there now 
these papers,” Euphratos rer) 
“My lawyer is below, and pl 
nesses.’ 
“What a scoundrel your Ip . 
be!” Channay observed. 

“He is,’’ Euphratos asse 
would be of'no use to me if'. 
Shall I send for him?” 

“Not at present. 0 
Martin Fogg.” 

“You can saya few words ton 
the grille here in my presence, 
suggested. 

“Excellent!” | 

Euphratos departed and re 
few minutes with Channay’s ta 
Martin Fogg was unkempt a 
esquely blasphemous. 

“Tt’s all very well for you\ 
nay,” he groaned. “I’m thy 
ought to have been looking out 
of thing. To think that I shi 
walk into a booby trap like thi 

“My fault entirely,” Chamy 
politely. ‘‘Explain your offer, 

Euphratos explained. Mari 
tened with pursed-up lips an); 
rigid attention. 

“How much is ten million a 
asked. 

“About a hundred and thir} 
pounds,”’ Channay replied. 

‘And what is the place reey 

Channay considered. 

“T should think about fort't 
I presume the farms ——” 

“The farms are not include) 
already disposed of,’ Euphit 
rupted. ! 

““Twenty-five thousand po 

Martin Fogg reflected eh 
ments. 

‘‘My idea is,” he said at las 
Euphratos won’t care to run [i 
longer than he can help. We'r/a 
fortable. Hold out until tomr 
He’ll come down in price.” 

“Your advice is bad,” Euir 
nounced coldly. ‘‘The deeds 
out. The figure will not beh 
beg to warn you,” he went on : 
positions and the position of Ms 
become less comfortable Edd 


with every hour of delay.” 
Euphratos was gazing fixec'; 
nay. Martin Fogg took a sal 
into the background. He, too, 
his partner, and his eyelid qv 
distinct and definite wink. T|! 
peared to come to a decision. 
“T am not, perhaps, so rich in 
think, Euphratos,” he said. 
sider this matter for an hour « 
“T trust for all your sakes th}! 
be more than an hour or two, 
replied. “Pierre and\t 
went on, turning to the: me’ J 
standing a few feet away, “esct 
to his room.’ 
The grille rattled into its la 
phratos pursued the circular ei 
other side of the building, " 
door, and after a moment’s dey 
it and entered. Catherine, w! ' 
ing, looked up with a frown. 
“You again!” she observed! 
He glanced round the room.It 
nished with a sort of ragged le 
without the bareness of the h 
ments. There were flowers, I 
fruit and books upon the tabloy 
“T have come to see that 
fortable,’’ he announced. 
“No one could be comforta i 
such a day as this,” she ansv* 
“T mean as comfortable as p 
the circumstances,” he corre’ 
“You have received, I trust, 
your father.” - 
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“And you have given him good advice?”’ 

Catherine laid down her book. 

“‘T have given him what I consider good 
advice,”’ she declared. “I have said that if 
I were Mr. Channay I would not part with 
a single penny. You cannot keep us here 
indefinitely. Before long people will begin 
to wonder what has become of us. Yours 
is a bad scheme. The world is not large 
enough nowadays—not this part of it, at 
any rate—for brigandage or comic-opera 
abductions.” 

He came over and stood close to her. 
For a girl, she was unusually brave; but 
there was something in his face which she 
hated, something from which she shrank. 

“You may find that this is not a comic- 
opera abduction,” he warned her. 

“Are you trying to terrify me?” she 
demanded. 

“Does it terrify you to be admired?’’ he 
rejoined. 

“‘By such a person as you, it annoys me!” 

There was a little glint in his peculiar- 
colored eyes. ~ 

“You must not talk to me like that,’’ he 
said quietly. ‘“‘At least remember that I 
am master here and that you are very much 
in my power.” : 

“How chivalrous to remind me of it!” 
she scoffed. ‘‘Go away, please. It is dull 
enough shut up here, but I would rather be 
dull than have you annoy me.” 

He stood within a few feet of her, stolid, 
menacing, indescribably sinister, notwith- 
standing his slow speech and unhurried 
movements. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, ““you make a 
mistake in not being a little kinder to me.” 

She felt her heart beating more quickly. 
She knew that he was in earnest. 

She shivered when she thought of what 
might happen even at that moment if it 
were not that he still hoped to carry 
through his scheme. 

“T do not know,” she admitted, “‘what 
sort of man you are. Those whom I have 
met don’t dare talk so to women who dislike 
them.”’ 

“Dislike sometimes changes,” he re- 
marked, with an unpleasant smile. ‘‘ With 
the first kiss other things are born.” 

She picked up her book. 

‘Even now,” she assured him scornfully, 
but with a little quiver in her tone, “I am 
not afraid of you.” 

He leaned toward her. 

“Why not be friends?” he begged. ‘Am 
I so terrible? Give me your hand. Let me 
at least kiss your fingers.” 

“‘If you come an inch nearer,” she threat- 
ened, “‘I shall do my best to kill you.” 

He hesitated. There were evil things in 
his face as she stood there, suddenly erect, 
tense, ready to spring. He turned away 
with an effort. 

“Tomorrow,” he compromised; “we shall 
see tomorrow.” 


On the morrow Euphratos remained in 
his own side of the chateau and the three 
prisoners were unvisited. On the following 
day he thrust back the grille and looked in 
at Channay. He looked in on a very angry 
man. 

“Good morning,”’ he ventured. 

“Go to hell,’”’ was the blunt reply. ‘‘Do 
you realize that yesterday I had scarcely 
any lunch and no dinner at all? I asked for 
cigarettes in vain, and no wine.” 

“Today,’’ Euphratos observed, 
will have less.” 

“You mean to starve us then?” 

“Only you and the amiable Mr. Fogg. 
As for mademoiselle, my chef has done his 
best for her and my gardener has sent his 
choicest fruits. She is, I assure you, per- 
fectly comfortable. Tonight I intend to 
dine with her myself.” 

Channay became suddenly very calm. 
He stopped in his furious walking up and 
down the room. He came close up to the 
grille and Euphratos was for a moment 
afraid. 

“Have you been annoying Miss Fogg?” 
Channay asked with perilous quietness. 
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*T do not find that my society annoys 
Miss Fogg,’’ was the insolent rejoinder. 
“The young lady is naturally a little bored. 
She is glad of my company. She is in bet- 
ter quarters than you, and I think after 
today I shall arrange to take her for an 
automobile drive. We shall perhaps visit 
Monte Carlo if all goes well.” 

Channay laughed scornfully. 

“Tomorrow,” he threatened, “‘you will 
probably find yourself in prison.” 

Euphratos frowned. More than once he 
had had an uneasy suspicion that there was 
something in the back of the mind of this 
prisoner of his. 

“You expect a rescue?’’ he inquired 
ironically. 

““At any time after midday.” 

“From what direction?” 

Channay smiled. 

“You will know soon enough,” was the 
suave reply. 

Euphratos took summary leave of his 
prisoner and paid a visit to Martin Fogg. 
He found the latter standing upon his chair 
looking through the narrow slit of the 
window. He turned gloomily around at the 
noise of the opening of the grille. 

“Look here,” he began, “‘are you going 
to starve us? Do you know I had scarcely 
anything to eat all day yesterday?” 

““You will have less today,”’ was the say- 
age retort. 

Martin Fogg looked at his visitor curi- 
ously. There was a little twitch of the 
underlip, an absence of complete depres- 
sion which was significant. 

“Bet you I have as good a dinner as you 
do,’”’ he wagered. : 

Euphratos tugged fiercely at his littl 
black mustache. Suspicion was merging 
into fear. Nevertheless, he still bluffed. 

“Would you mind telling me how you 
propose to get it?’’ he asked with uncon- 
vincing sarcasm. 

“From you—if we haven’t kicked you 
out,’ was the confident reply. ‘‘You’ll be 
on your knees long before that time, assur- 
ing us that this was a joke.” 

“You are a fool!’’ Euphratos exclaimed 
angrily. 

“Fortunately for all three of us, that’s 
just what I’m not,’’ Martin Fogg chuckled. 

Euphratos went on to visit Catherine. 
The pleasant sense of exhilaration with 
which he had previously approached her 
door had gone. He knocked and entered 
with a feeling almost of apprehension. She, 
too, was standing upon a chair looking 
through the window. 

“What the I beg your pardon 
Good morning, Miss Fogg. Looking out 
into the gardens?” 

She glanced at an old-fashioned clock in 
the corner of the room. 

“T was a little too early,’’ she observed 
as she sprang down to the floor. 

EKuphratos gazed at her perplexed. Save 
in his presence, not one of his prisoners had 
communicated with the other, yet each 
seemed to expect deliverance today, each 
was watching the road. 

“You are expecting visitors, mademoi- 
selle?’’ he inquired, with ill-assumed non- 
chalance. 

“We shall certainly have visitors before 
the day has passed,’”’ she replied. ‘So will 
you.” 

“In case you should be disappointed,” 
he said, “I have come to invite myself to 
dine with you tonight.” 

“Thank you, I anticipate having another 
engagement.”’ 
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“You will be disappointed,’’ he warned 
her. 

She laughed at him almost naturally. 

“‘T would rather have mine than yours,” 
she declared. 

He left her abruptly and paced the cor- 
ridors for a few minutes, biting his nails, 
confused and miserable. Then he made his 
way to the chateau proper, into the li- 
brary, where Monsieur Courvoiselle, the 
lawyer, sat writing letters. Monsieur Cour- 
voiselle was a bald, elderly man with 
vulturelike features and eyes set a good 
deal too close together. He turned his head 
as his host entered. 

“Well?” he exclaimed. ‘There is an 
agreement, yes? One cannot stay here for- 
ever.” 

“There is no agreement as yet,’ Eu- 
phratos confessed. ‘‘They must come to 
their senses before long.” 

“What about the young lady?” the law- 
yer inquired, with an unpleasant grin. 

“There will be news of her presently,” 
Euphratos declared. “She is difficult, but 
that will pass.” 

Pierre entered and whispered something 
in his master’s ear. The slight uneasiness 
which had oppressed Euphratos all the 
morning was suddenly increased a thou- 
sandfold. 

“What is it?’’ the lawyer demanded. 

“Nothing serious,”’ his client answered; 
“Dut it seems that ever since they came 
here the man Fogg has motored out, some- 
times alone, every other day to Cannes. 
I have just been able to discover where he 
went to.” 

“And where was it?” 

“The police station!” 

“The police station at Cannes? What 
the devil did he want there?’’ Monsieur 
Courvoiselle growled. ‘‘Euphratos,” he 
continued, ‘‘I never liked the look of that 
man Fogg—sly, he seemed to me. Sup- 
posing Y 

“Well?” 

‘*Supposing he was suspicious and he had 
arranged to report every other day at 
Cannes.” 

“All rubbish!’’ was the impatient reply. 
“Would they listen to him?” 

Again Pierre—this time a message. A 
gleam of triumph suddenly shone in his 
master’s face. 

“Channay has sent for me,” 
nounced. ‘Wait!’ 

He hurried up the stairs, along many 
corridors, through the great doors into the 
keep. Breathless, he pushed back the 
grille. Channay was seated with folded 
arms in his chair. 

“‘Euphratos,” he said, ‘‘I will buy your 
chateau.” 

“You are serious?”’ the other asked, try- 
ing to keep the excitement from his tone. 

“JT am_serious,’’ Channay assented. 
“These are my terms, though: I will give 
you my parole and Mr. Fogg will give you 
his. We will make no attempt at violence, 
but we must be released at once. I will 
sign the document in your library as soon 
as you give me a bottle of wine and some- 
thing to eat.” 

“‘T understand that you give me your 
parole,’”’ Euphratos repeated, ‘‘that there 
shall be no violence and that you will buy 
the chateau.” 

“Agreed,” Channay replied. “You can 
bring Fogg here and I will tell him my de- 
cision.” 

“You have done wisely,’’ Euphratos de- 
clared. “‘Wait until I fetch the keys.” 
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sh After some moments he gave 
; ass along your smile and soon it 
va big laugh. 
i and finished the ice water. 
aght sight of the rejected short 
spiritually he took the count. 
ily beautiful effort he resumed 
sa on his three verities. The 
sry! His heart was in his work, 
je was pretty busy 
‘bts. For a compromise he man- 
s2at off the following: Give your 
hdouble O and soon you will see 
i were cock-eyed. His glance 
ite calendar. Suddenly he sick- 
the realization that he had but 
k ft in which to meet the premium 
(insurance. He had been counting 
fort story, and now he had noth- 
“ount on but his fingers. What to 
tv the money? Impossible. He 
siends. That reminded him—the 
(friendship. There was another 
| illto be done. He gave fancy free 
l ith feeling he wrote: Friendship 
élife has to offer. Better be able 
our friends than your millions. 
¥ ybody at home 1n your heart. 
swelye o’clock. Donald W. Door- 
Neame in from school with his re- 
; and meekly handed it to his 
mald W. Doorknob, Sr., glanced 
: news and laid his son across his 
. lteach you to be good, my young 
e offered big-heartedly, and pro- 
apply the hand throttle. 
t!—it was all in the day’s work. 


—Edmund J. Kiefer. 


The Early Bird 
"y We Have No Pterodactyls 
4s0mnolent Dodo 
“es in Komodo, 
us region of Rocs, 
Sea Meus, 
and Emus, 
ike cross-verbial flocks. 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 40) 


Oil as a Sample’’ 


To Ais and Moas, 
To Quaggas, Jerboas 
And Toucans both female and male ; 
To Grackles and Poodles 
She cackles and croodles 
Her Paleozoical tale: 


“Tn days that were Classve 
And Lower Jurassic 
There came a cantankerous Fowl, 
His form was idyllic, 
Though Pterodactyllic, 
His voice was a shriek and a howl. 


“This huge Pterodactyl, 
Whose neck was retractile, 
Clamated, ‘I am, they affirm, 
A Bird, and I’m early 
And hungry, old girly— 
So where’s my Proverbial Worm?’ 


“<The Vermes,’ I hooted, 
‘Are not evoluted!’ 
Then, heavenward flying, sang he— 
The huge Pterodactyl— 
‘I’m not coming back till 
The Worm is invented for me!’ 


“Though eons I’ve waited 
And Bait is created, 
I fear he has died of a Germ; 
For that large Pterodactyl 
Whose claws were retractile 
Has never returned for his Worm!” 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


One Tough Arabian Night 


T IS related that the Caliph Harun-al- 

Rashid was restless one night and could 
not sleep, so he disguised himself and set 
forth onan adventure. Since the moon was 
already waning, he seated himself upon a 
magic carpet and fared swiftly from his 
palace toward bagdad. He had not reached 
the outskirts of that city before he was 
forced to halt his vehicle, for the air was 
full of travelers similarly mounted upon 
magic carpets. 

“Tn the name of Allah, what is this?’’ the 
Caliph demanded of one stalled at his side. 

“Tt is but the usual jam,” the stranger 
explained. ‘Traffic conditions wax fright- 
ful. The Caliph ought to do something 
about it.” ; 

“Perhaps he knows naught thereof,” 
remarked the disguised. Harun-al-Rashid. 

“Never doubt it!’’ growled the other as 
their line of carpets moved forward half a 
block and halted again. ‘‘The incompetent! 
They hold traffic when he goes abroad.” 

“Ts it thus always?” the Caliph hastily 
put in, flushing uncomfortably. 

“Invariably. It requires whole minutes to 
gethome. Mywivesmust beworrying about 
me now. I used to be able to go from one 


end of Bagdad | 
to another in 
ten seconds on 
any kind of a 
magic carpet. 
Now it takes at 
least thirty- 
three,’’ the 
stranger contin- 
ued. ‘‘And the 
parking prob- | 
lem grows worse | 
and worse. One 
used to be able 
to leave one’s 
-earpet floating | 
conveniently at 
the curb or by 
the roof. Now 
firmans require 
a traveler toroll 
his carpet up 
as small as pos- 
sible before 
leaving it. 
Neglect that, 
and thejanizary 
on the beat 
gives one a 
ticket.” 

“This terrible condition must reach the 
ears of the Caliph,” declared Harun as the 
two made some slight progress forward by | 
rising to a higher level. 

“Tt ought to, but I fear it will not. He 
must wear mufflers,’’ came the disconcert- 
ing retort. ‘Even so, I could endure all 
this if so many barbarous outlanders weren’t 
touring through Bagdad these days. When- 
ever they are held up in a traffic jam they | 
take advantage of the halt to beat their | 
magic carpets vigorously. Of course they | 
all carry little pennants reading ‘Excuse | 
my dust,’ but ” | 

Harun-al-Rashid heard no more. He 
had turned down a side air lane and was | 
making the best time possible by a long 
detour back to the palace. 

—Fairfax Downey. 


Drab Ballads 


XVII 
AST night, at the Sorghum Corners 
Opera House down here, F. P. Hay 
(Map MomENTS WITH A MoutH HARP) 
sang with great success the emotional num- 
ber entitled: 


Ou, Let Mk Piay A SOLO ON THAT 
RARE OLD INSTRUMENT! 


A hobo gaunt once entered in 
A gilded, gay café, 
And humbly pleaded for a drink of rum. 
The well-fed royst’rers gave a grin, 
And some waved him away. 
A waiter came and said, “Get out, you 
bum!” 


He started, then a rare old bass drum noted, | 


Within a glass case, in a favored spot; 
Before that costly instrument he gloated, 
Then took it down before he could be shot. 


REFRAIN 
“Oh, let me play a solo on that rare old 
instrument ; 
I’ve not forgot the art that brought me 
fame; 
I’ve played in ev’ry capital upon the Con- 
tinent, 
Though now I stand in tatters and in 
shame.” 
He played—and all were thrillingly 
elated— 


A Russian Rhapsody, exotic, wild. 
And then a passage from the celebrated 
(Close harmony) 
OH, FIREMAN, SAVE MY CHILD! 
—Harry G. Smith. 


The song that made the stage a better place, 
Right shortly it will occupy this space: 
ONLY A Poor CHORUS GIRLIE. 


AMERICAS 
FAVORITE 
FRUIT 


concentrated! 


‘~OFr Maybe tomatoes are 


vegetables, not fruit. 


There seems to be a 
controversy on the subject. 


ANYWAY, Americans eat 
sixty-five million bushels 
a year because they like them. 


gn one big bottle of Blue 
Label Ketchup we 
concentrate all the flavor. 


all the health giving 
vitamines and salts of 


Q large, juicy tomatoes 
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This shows an exact copy being taken from the 
Ditto copying surface 


N OLD and trusted employee, rewarding that trust 

with a saving of $11,700 a year—in clerical sal- 

aries alone—that is how The Holt Manufacturing 
Company looks upon Ditto. 

You know Holt—makers of “‘ Caterpillar’? Tractors. 
The Holt plant enjoys a world-wide reputation for its 
highly perfected system of efficient management and 
production. 


Dittoisanimportant part of Holt’ssystem. It stands 
at the source of all plant activity—where orders come 
in; makes exact impressions of each order, for distribu- 
tion throughout office and plant. With absence of 
error at the start, Ditto ensures absence of error all 
the way through. 


Holt depends on Ditto; because it is the easy, quick 
way to make accurate legible duplicates of anything 
typed, written, printed, or drawn. Notype, no stencils, 
no carbon; just one checked master copy on Ditto’s 
roll, and off come the duplicates. 


There’s a place for Ditto in your business, whether 
large or small. Ditto eliminates the cost of old-fash- 
ioned, clumsy copying methods. Get the facts about 
Ditto. Just pin the coupon to your letterhead and mail 
—no obligation, of course. 


Ditto 


DUPLICATING MACHINES AND SUPPLIES 


DITTO, Incorporated, 125 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, III. 
Without obligation on my part please send me The Ditto Book. 


S. E, P.—5-9 


My name is 


Address 
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AIR HOSE 


(Continued from Page 17) 


“Believe I’d stay up on deck today if I 
was you,” suggested Mr. Raff to Mr. Kamp. 

Quick suspicion flashed in Mr. Kamp’s 
blue-white eye. 

‘“How come?” he wanted to know. 

“Well,”’ explained Mr. Raff with a great 
show of concern, “‘some union roughnecks 
must ’a’ heard that that pet gang of yours 
that Boss Bill lent to the Harlem Draw job 
was comin’ back today. Leastwise there’s 
been ten or a dozen of ’em hanging around 
outside the gate since about nine o’clock, 
looking dang warlike. Your gang’s about 
due now if they make that 10:30 ferry. Bet- 
ter stay topside, Blondy. Last time you ar- 
gued with the union boys you lost two teeth 
and a half yard of hide. Remember?” 

Remember? Blondy Kamp even forgot 
air hose remembering those two teeth. 
Hotfoot, he clattered down the long flight 
of steps to earth and streaked for the 
watchman’s gate. He got through just in 
time—just as his pet rivet gang arrived, 
returning from the Harlem Draw job, 
where they had completed a record week of 
slappin’ ’em down in order to deliver that 
little bridge from Ironville Steel to the 
North City Traction Company a half day 
ahead of the forfeit clause. Mr. Raff’s 
solicitous warning, then, had been no fab- 
rication, Mr. Raff being simply one who 
never failed to make the best of fortuitous 
circumstance. Drawn up in‘serried array 
in front of Mazie’s Sauerkraut Lunch across 
the street from the Marchborough job’s 
high fence, awaiting Mr. Kamp’s pet four, 
was a reception committee of ten bristle- 
whiskered union gentlemen. 

Action had just begun when Mr. Kamp, 
taking the street in three jumps, scored a 
perfect bull’s-eye with his first left upper- 
cut. The quarter hour that followed still 
marks one of the high spots in Mr. Kamp’s 
none too level career; for not only did his 
presence in that joyful business more than 
make up the difference between four men 
and ten, but before the reception committee 
decided to call it a day at receiving and 
retired, leaving their dead and wounded on 
the field, Mr. Kamp had not only collected 
a suitcase full of teeth toward the satisfac- 
tion of the family honor but had obtained 
additional reparations to the tune of five 
black eyes and had reshaped a number of 
noses very nearly to his heart’s desire. But 
this is a world of cloud and sunshine, smiles 
and tears. During that luscious fifteen 
minutes, air hose, new, 8 coils, 400 ft., dis- 
appeared off the Marchborough Bridge job, 
and off of the earth, as completely as 
though it had hopped aboard a comet and 
gone gallivanting out into the dark back- 
ward and abysm of time. 

The wharf watchman, the boss stevedore, 
the material checker and the yard foreman 
all swore great oaths upon their swords, 
denying they had left their various duties 
for any such frivolity as a fly-around be- 
tween union and open-shop men. Those 
little affairs, so claimed these worthies, had 
become of such frequent occurrence that 
they no longer intrigued their interest. 
But wharf watchmen and their ilk to the 
contrary notwithstanding, it is a blessed 
fact that the more good fights you see, the 
more you want to see. And nobody knew 
the axiomatic nature of this truth better 
than young Boss Bill, who had not been 
nicknamed Rawhide Bill during his football 
years without due cause. But Boss Bill, so 
it happened, was in no position to look into 
the verity of the statement of wharf watch- 
men et al. with discipline in view, Boss Bill 
himself having crashed the gate in vain 
effort to join the carnival in front of Sauer- 
kraut Mazie’s, before Blondy Kamp’s ac- 
tivities had upset the program of events so 
carefully prepared by the union men. 

So it happened that although reams of 
perfectly good Ironville Steel Company 
letterhead were wasted in recriminations 
between the shipping department of the 
home plant and the receiving force at the 
Marchborough field, no blame was ever 


placed for the loss of the item. ! 
new, 8 coils, 400 ft.” | 
Young Mr. Andrew Jackson 
rivet counter, noticed, it is trucp 
to time, suspiciously new length 
leading to those gangs of Banty?, 
drove the highest points in the 
ture of the bridge. But few eve) 
far aloft, so they were not (js 
Young Mr. Brown wisely forb» 
tion these questionable lengt— 
shall we. Instead, this chronic y 
one particular invoice of mater|s 
to Marchborough to go into pejja 
with one particular item on it aljy 
and forgotten. 
Forgotten? We are wrong! |i 
that after months of stealthyse 
high and low, in every nook an\¢ 
that bridge, Blondy Kamp final ¢ 
of ever. finding what he sought.B; 
memory that particular itemt 
fresh and green as on the day 
on its invoice. 


The great Marchborough lid 
spans Tide River and its midstijr 
joining the mighty city of New 
the wide fields that waited dye 
across the water, was built it 
mendous units. The Ironville te 
pany made all the steel and fati 
and the bridge-and-building der 
that company erected the hugs; 
crossed the island and stretehe it 
ing cantilevers from each end «t. 
water toward Tide River’s opptt 
That done, another organizatic h 
finish the big job. The Ironyil|o 
open-shop force, took down tiir 
traveler with its long-armed cr 
moved over to the Marchborcz} 
Tide River. But in the city of Ny 
that capital of organized labor! 
tion company working union de 
that end of the job. The anch): 
opposite sides of the river w 
during the same week. And th | 
epic race, the pushing out of tlse 
taking cantilever arms to see/h 
be the first to make connect: | 
island steel. | 

The day at last arrived wh« t 
ville erectors saw their steel sik 
with the long arm that had beeb 
to them so marvelously for a. 
ing, danger-freighted months. he 
competition was won by a merd: 
but you may be sure that the lai 
scarcely off the deep bottom hi 
made the first connection befo: t! 
a rush of bridgemen over thapr 
way, and then a long race ovettl 
steel to see who would be the fit 
at the end of the other islanve: 
and jeer insulting pleasantries ; t 
men toiling across the narrow 
that separated them from viol 
herculean labor. 

“Banty,” said Blondy Kam t 
“T’m going to take a little jaura' 
island. I want to shout a fev¢l 
marks over to Tarheel Smull. 
in charge of the raisers on thet! 
and it wouldn’t be right noto 
know at this particular time hy 
our sympathy right along—hi t 
get a job of bridgin’ done withhe 
of union pretzel benders. Goll¢ 
with me?” 

“Nup,” answered Raff. “Go! 
changin’ scaffold and if I taken) 
them they’ll take all the rest! 
doing it. Got to stick close. ]'t 
Blondy, you don’t have an ext 
two of air hose you could let mia 
runnin’ awful short.” 

“Not a dog-gone foot to spi? 
The milk of human kindness ¥ 
Blondy’s tongue. ‘Not a do 
I’m sorry. You sure could lv 
wasn’t half a dozen coils short 0) 
is tough on this job, this air-hose 

(Continued on Pa. eI) 
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Keep radio tubes like NEW! 


JEFFERSON 


TUBE REJUVENATOR 
doubles and trebles tube life 


SWNERS of radio sets long have hoped 
for such a device as this—a ‘‘tube rejuve- 
nator” for home use to keep radio tubes at 

full efficiency and greatly increase their length of life. 


Weak tubes in your radio mar its reception 
just as much as weak batteries. Keep your radio 
tubes like new with the Jefferson Tube Rejuve- 
nator! Get from your radio the one thing you 
paid for—satisfactory reception at all times. 


All radio tubes deteriorate with use; the Jeffer- 
son Tube Rejuvenator ‘brings them back”’ in 10 
minutes! Attach it to any convenient electric 
light socket. Used once a month, it will add 
months, even years, to the life of every tube. 
Takes large or small tubes—201-A, 301-A, UV- 
199 and C-299. 


Improves Summer Reception 


You cannot expect satisfactory warm-weather 
reception with weak or ‘‘run-down”’ tubes. Dur- eras ELECT. 
ing these spring and summer months you will me as 
appreciate the Jefferson Tube Rejuvenator most 
of all. Don’t wait—but get yours now. 


At its small cost of $7.50 the Jefferson Tube 
Rejuvenator soon pays for itself many times 
over in its saving of tubes and batteries. It lends 
economy to radio operation just as it lends added 
pleasure and satisfaction to radio reception. Sold 
by leading dealers in radio supplies, and fully 
guaranteed. See it today. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, 
send $7.50 to 


Jefferson Electric Manufacturing Co. 
501 So. Green Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Makers of famous Jefferson Radio, Bell Ringing 
and Toy Transformers; Jefferson Spark Coils for 
Automobile, Stationary and Marine Engines; Jef- 
ferson Oil Burner Ignition Coils and Transformers. 


$10 in Canada 


Save Your Batteries 


Weak tubes are a drain on batteries, 
causing them to run down quickly. The 
Jefferson Tube Rejuvenator prolongs the 
life of batteries as well as tubes. It’s 
wasteful to be without one; it’s econ- 
omy to own one. 
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For all this, we say, and we can prove— 
That P-214 Steel Fabric Reinforced Stucco 


construction has, in a marked and peculiar 
degree, the essential characteristics of 


individual beauty 

tremendous strength 

life-long durability 

modern fire-safety 

greatest economy 
Before you build or remodel, write for a 
copy of our free book— 

“Building a Permanent Home.” 


National Steel Fabric Company 
(SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH STEEL co.) 
725 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


National Steel Fabrig@mpany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send ef charge, the book, 
“Buildin Retitianent Home” 
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(Continued from Page 122) 
Well, so long. If the boss should ask for me, 
send someone across the island steel to get 
me pronto, will you?”’ 

Whereupon, having apparently departed 
the Marchborough side, Blondy watched 
his chance, crawled through the lattice 
bars of a panel post, and climbed up the 
inside of that member high into the super- 
structure of the bridge to a point from 
which, in concealment, he might watch for 
a little while the floors below him. Blondy 
himself, being no slouch at putting cireum- 
stance to work for him, was making one 
more play; and on that play the tireless 
espionage of months won its long-sought 
reward. 

“That little shrimp!’’ he whispered to 
himself less than a half hour later. “‘That 
wham-rammed little shrimp! Down in the 
anchor pier!” 


The anchor piers of a cantilever bridge 


i not only hold it up, depending upon the 


weight and location of the traffic load; 
they also hold it down. Lay a yardstick on 
your desk. Now slide it out so that two 
feet of it extend beyond the desk’s edge. A 
foot of the stick now remains on the desk. 
That foot is your anchor span. The over- 
thrust two feet is the cantilever arm. The 
edge of the desk marks the place of the 
tower pier. It holds your bridge up. Your 
finger pressing down at the desk end—the 
inland end—of the stick marks the place 
of the anchor pier. It does the holding 
down. Duplicate this with another yard- 
stick on another desk four feet away so 
that the overthrust ends of the yardsticks 
meet in mid-air—and there, by gum, you 
are! Nothing so hard about bridge engi- 
neering after all. Stop in at Valley Tech 
any time now and get your C.K. degree. 

Cyclopean were the anchor piers of 
the Marchborough Bridge. Great granite 
piles—huge engineering monuments weigh- 
ing thousands of tons, that would ere long 
add other thousands of tons to their mass; 
for each would inclose in the end a tre- 
mendous core of concrete. Now down the 
center of each pier went a black shaft eight 
or nine feet square, some eighty or ninety 
feet deep, terminating down in the heart 
of the pier in a larger chamber. 

Down the center of each black shaft went 
a chain of nested nickel-steel eyebars strong 
enough to do for Marchborough’s terrific 
bridge what your pressing finger did for the 
cantilever yardstick. Connected to the top 
of each of these eyebar chains was a screw 
jack, which itself was directly connected 
to the steel of the anchor arm. A tran- 
scendental screw jack, this one, for what 
ordinary mortal can visualize a mechanical 
device so powerful that a turn on it would 
tilt the whole land unit of the Marchbor- 
ough Bridge on its tower pier as though it 
were some Brobdingnagian teeter plank? 

And down at the lower end of the eyebar 
chain, in a black, dank, silent, granite- 
walled cubicle, squatted, like a monstrous 
well-denned prehistoric toad, the burly 
anchor, a broad unbreakable casting of the 
toughest steel. To it the lower end of the 
eyebar chain was pinned with a nickel- 
steel pin ten inches thick. 

Some day, when the bridge was complete 
and the long cantilevers touched mid- 
stream, those transcendental screw jacks 
would be given a half turn or so, if need be, 
to make the island and shore arms meet to 
the hundredth part of an inch; and then 
Signori d’Angelo, Franjoso, Amatuccio and 
Possiponti, with other fellow nationals from 
Moolberri Street, each wielding a highly 
educated concrete shovel, would mix up 
many tons of sand, stone and cement and 
drop them down the shafts of the anchor 
piers, filling them up, casing anchor casting 
and eyebar chain in liquid rock that would 
soon be adamant, weighting that anchor- 
age down, holding it rust-proof, immovable 
there through the centuries. 

But until that final adjustment of the 
bridge was made, Signor d’Angelo and 
Moolberri Street confreres would not fill 
that shaft with concrete; and so, mean- 
while, that black chamber down where the 
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great toad squatted made a wonderful hid- 
ing place for ‘‘air hose, new, 8 coils, 400 ft.” 

“The little bandy-legged sandpiper!”’ 
swore Blondy Kamp from his high hiding 
place. ‘‘He thinks I’m over at the New 
Market side of the island or he never would 
have risked going down for a coil in broad 
daylight. I wonder how many are left. 
But believe me, Brother Kamp, we shan’t 
be wondering about this very long after the 
whistle tonight!”’ 


“Here you, Crazy,’ said Banty Raff to 
one of his drivers high in the bridge a little 
bit later, ‘“‘here’s that air hose you been 
bellyachin’ about. Ill be tied and flogged 
if you four can’t wear out rubber faster than 
any rivet gang in America. How do you 
bonbon eaters expect me to beat Blondy 
Kamp’s costs when every button you knock 
down has got to carry a load of half a cent 
to pay for air hose? You noticed if Blondy’s 
come back from over the island yet?” 

“Come back?” questioned big Sam Dob- 
bins, the driver, a gentleman more fa- 
miliarly addressed by fellow bonbon eaters 
as Crazy Horse. “‘He ain’t been over. Not 
ten minutes back I see that hemp-head 
come climbin’ out of a post back on the 
anchor span. Me, I got that piece of steel 
all spotted. I bet you that china-eyed son 
of a Swede’s got a couple len’ths of air hose 
hid away up there right this minute!” 

But Banty Raff, as part of his day’s 
routine, made it a point to glance into all 
box members of the bridge as he climbed 
about. None on that piece of work con- 
tained air hose; of that thing he was sure. 
Hiding away up there then, eh, after per- 
suading an honest, unsuspecting fellow 
foreman that he had gone across the island? 
A wise and startled look came into Mr. 
Raff’s gray eyes. And when the whistle 
blew that evening Mr. Raff was not one of 
those who, piping a cheerful dirge at the 
passing of another day’s tough task, swung 
the world’s only perfect vacuum, a bridge- 
man’s dinner pail at quitting time, through 
the street watchman’s gate. 


Down at the bottom of the pier shaft, 
sitting all pretty on the flat top of the 
anchor, Blondy Kamp found them: four coils 
yet remaining out of eight, four hundred 
feet. But halfway down his knotted rope 
Blondy Kamp had lost all interest in that 
which he had sought so long and come upon 
at last with such persistent cunning. Ap- 


_ prehension hurried his descent, and when 


he felt at last those hose coils underneath 
his feet, something not far from panic ter- 
ror replaced triumph in his heart. For 
between the time that afternoon when he 
had seen Banty Raff come up like Ali Baba 
out of his treasure cave, and the time just 
after nightfall when Blondy had thought 
it safest to risk Brother Cassim’s part, that 
cold and bloodless toad of an anchor squat- 
ting down there in its den had hatched a 
hideous thing. 

There was a square hole in the top plate 
of the anchor casting which let the eyebars 
through to be pinned to the thick reénforc- 
ing webs that strengthened the burly anchor; 
and down through this hole the rays from 
Blondy Kamp’s battery lamp went stab- 
bing. 

They lit up the rounded ends of the big 
eyebars, shone glistening on the curve of 
the tremendous pin that coupled them to 
the anchor, made bright a little space on 
the stone floor of the anchor chamber. But 
they could not pierce back past the bottom 
edges of the thick reénforcing webs to the 
black corners of the cubicle—could not reach 
that obscure, inaccessible pocket whence 
came horror. Down there in the narrow 
space below the anchor, down past a tor- 
tuous opening through which only a boy or 
a very small man could have wriggled, a 
thing made sounds—a thing made sounds 
where should have been a quiet like in 
Cheops’ inner chamber; where should have 
been only utter loneliness and a catacomb 
stillness. Utter loneliness pressed heavily 
enough on Blondy Kamp down there in 
that dankness, blackness; but utter silence 
did not add its smothering weight. Instead, 
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and looked at women straightly, now 
bloodshot and protruding. 

“Tick-tick, tick-tick!’’ Perhaps the next 
one 

Those good thick thews that bulged and 
writhed inside his sleeves—they were his 
own, a part of him, subject. Whatever the 
agony, however savage and inhuman the 
mandate of his will, they would obey. 

“Tick-tick, tick-tick!”’ 

A time for getting through. All right 
then, gather strength for it in a deep breath. 

ow! 

Consciousness! He was through! How 
his head ached! But Blondy knew it was 
not his headfirst drop onto the stone floor 
that had knocked him out. He knew that 
he had been unconscious when his head hit; 
that, falling, he had fainted from the flame 
of pain that seared him as he tore his hips 
through that cruel opening. But now no 
trace of that hideous pang remained. In 
fact, but for the headache, so great a free- 
dom from suffering existed in him that a 
dreadful fear put out a hand and touched 
him. He tried. His legs were dead. 

Sweat trickled coldly from his forehead 
at the effort of his will. Commonplace all 
his life, this thing motion. He willed a foot 
to move and the foot moved. But now the 
marvel and the mystery of it! Infinity not 
more incomprehensible! He willed with all 
the strength of him that a foot move—and 
the foot, his own foot, would not. The 
dreadful thing that previously had but put 
out a hand and touched him now dipped 
icy fingers into his chest. Somewhere a wire 
was down. Where? That gelid hand at this 
interrogation closed on his heart so tightly 
that for a while he had not the courage to 
try to move a hand. But at last he tried— 
and could have sobbed with thankfulness. 
He shrugged his shoulders, moved his head, 
breathed deeply. Somewhere below the 
diaphragm then. There the lines of com- 
munication had been wrecked in the fright- 
ful wrench that had brought him through 
the opening for the eyebars. 

“Tick-tick, tick-tick!”’ 

Blondy reached in his shirt. The lamp 
was there. 

Above him, out of reach, the underside of 
the anchor’s wide flat top—its bearing 
plate; thick reénforcing webs, in close ar- 
ray, extending downward from it till they 
almost reached the floor on which he lay. 
Through a hole in the anchor’s bearing 
plate the eyebars came, six great flat fel- 
lows, inch thick and more, twelve inches 
wide, nested side by side. Had he in fact 
come through that same hole? Blondy 
shuddered. Close to his chest were the ex- 
panded ends of the bars in which the eyes 
were located. Blondy could touch the big 
pin that had been threaded through them. 
And what was that, to be seen indefinitely 
through the narrow slots made by the little 
distances between the nested eyebars? 
Surely, no! Not an inverted pair of shoes! 
Then a grim terrible smile. His own—cloth- 
ing dead feet! Dead legs still grotesquely 
elevated, not yet having fallen through 
after the living torso. Blondy hitched him- 
self ahead a little bit. He heard his feet 
come thumping down, like clods into a 
grave. 

“Tick-tick, tick-tick!’’ 

Blondy’s light found it—out of reach! 

It was as he had thought; somebody 
working on the job. How many trips, ba- 
nanaless, sandwichless, pieless, that imita- 
tion leather lunch box must have made to 
have carried that array of waxy, yellow 
sticks that Blondy now saw piled in orderly 
fashion in that corner which was as far away 
from Blondy Kamp as though it were in 
Papua! And, last trip for that box, this 
very day, it had come through the time- 
card alley, under the gateman’s very nose, 
carrying beneath its lid that thing which 
now was ticking down the great March- 
borough Bridge, with world-end uproar and 
with death cries, into the roily blackness of 
Tide River. 

With what power he could bring to bear 
with his arms in that cramped place, he 
dragged himself forward till his thick chest 
wedged between steel and concrete and 
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would budge no farther. Had his legs not 
been dead, the arching muscles of his thighs 
might have jammed him a little farther; 
but not far enough. A curse on bigness! 
What a little man it must have been that 
placed those yellow sticks! Not even 
Banty Raff was small enough —— 

“Tick-tick yy 

In hopelessness Kamp rolled his head 
and turned his lamp to look as thoroughly 
about him as he might. And there, within 
his reach, he saw it—saw the means of 
flooding silent that accursed ticking, tick- 
ing; the means of drowning it to stillness, if 
at the same time he would drown to stillness 
that other little engine that beat time so 
sturdily inside the splendid chest that 
housed it. 

Three years or so before, some mason 
boss had carried a little water pipe up the 
center of this pier as he had built it, adding 
lengths to it as the footings rose, closing his 
masonry about it as he went. Thus he had 
water always handy, in the middle of his 
work. From the level of the anchor cham- 
ber floor he had let the little pipe go up the 
inside of the shaft, no longer mortared in; 
and when the work was done, the pipe was 
salvaged down to the anchor chamber 
floor, where a little valve was closed and the 
last length of pipe above it unscrewed and 
hoisted out. 

And there it stood now, this small valve, 
out of the floor on which lay Blondy Kamp. 
Tarnished and mortar-stained it was in the 
light of Blondy’s lamp. Battered and 
dented, valve stem bent, the little wheel- 
like handle fallen fromit. Maybe theline no 
longer carried water. Maybe, as he picked 
up the little handle from the floor, Blondy 
Kamp hoped for that. What does it mat- 
ter, since he had the courage to find out? 
He fitted the little wheel upon its stem, 
turned it. Water welled in a small glisten- 
ing dome above the valve’s end and over- 
flowed it gently. In frantic haste Blondy 
Kamp screwed that valve down onto its 
seat again. 

To all men comes from time to time a 
question, grave, disturbing. If it is written 
that I shall sometime be given the oppor- 
tunity to die for a great thing, shall I find 
fortitude? Not just the chance to risk 
death, merely, for this worthy thing. Many 
and many a man will dice with death for 
sheer adventure’s sake. But to die! No 
risk! The certainty! 

A woman was in love with Blondy Kamp. 
He knew it. She was his wife, and there 
were children. So Blondy had hoped that 
somewhere down the long road of years she 
would be granted death ahead of him. 
Men are capable of mighty grief; but even 
so, they know very little of this thing called 
love. And Blondy had sensed this; and 
so, with a great tenderness in his heart, had 
hoped that hers would not be the hard por- 
tion of living out the years after their part- 
ing. The grimmest dread of death comes 
only to such men as know that through 
God’s grace, inexplicably, a woman loves 
them. 

How long he had lain unconscious after 
tearing his hips through that hole Blondy 
Kamp did not know. Perhaps it now was 
morning. Perhaps hundreds of men now 


- swarmed that great steel skeleton far above 


him, his own rough fellows with them. But 
even the roar of rivet hammers would not 
penetrate that anchor pier’s black death 
cell. Blondy Kamp replaced that little 
handle on its bent stem and turned it to the 
right as far as it would go. Then he said 
one word aloud. The word was “Mary.” 
Then there came a clink as of metal against 
stone from a dark far corner of the anchor 
chamber. 

Blondy Kamp had thrown the handle of 
that valve away. 

Two dwell in each of us, one base, one 
bold. Wise he, however brave, who knows 


it, and who so devises in his day of strength , 


that when, some day, the bold one has been 
beaten low by some insane might, some 
panic fury of the mean, still that craven one 
finds himself upon a course so straitly 
laid, so closely fenced with iron courage, 
that there is no departing out of it. 
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Not long afterward iciness on the floor 
crept, spreading, under Blondy’s shoulders; 
but it was not entirely the cold that made 
his teeth to rattle like castanets. He 
clamped his jaws, the bold one in him still 
the master. He tried to work back past the 
eyebars. There he might at least sit up. 
But no; in that cramped space his dead 
legs sprawled and bent and blocked him. 
At last the batteries of his light played out. 
Then fear, chalk-faced and sunken-eyed, 
crawled down and stretched out straight 
and motionless beside him, and lay and 
gibbered in his ear. That small valve han- 
dle—maybe he could reach it after all! 
Until he was exhausted, Blondy tried; tried 
terribly, even though he knew that its 
recovery was absolutely hopeless. Then, as 
he lay there spent, he said, ‘‘ You see, you’re 
licked!’”’ He was not talking to the thing 
that ticked. 

It was not till hours, centuries, eons after 
that, with water at the corners of Kamp’s 
mouth, that there uprose in that black 
well and overflowed it a flood of terrible 
screaming. 


With face corpse-pale and voice ghost- 
thin, young Andy Brown, the rivet counter, 
staggered through the Marchborough 
Bridge field-office door. 

“‘T’ve found them!’’ he found breath to 
whisper. 

Bill had sent him out a little while before 
to search the bridge. The rivet gangs were 
in a snarl and no one had seen either of the 
foremen on the job. Pursuing the elusive 
rivet to its lair, Andy had climbed to every 
point and visited every cranny on the 
bridge. He knew it blindfold, anchorage to 
tower top. 

And now he stood with trembling hand 
on Boss Bill’s shoulder whispering that he 
had found his men, saying it in such a voice, 
with such a look upon his face, that all 
work in the office ceased as in death’s 
presence. 

“Back at the end of the anchor span I 
spied some brand-new air hose lying on the 
floor. Banty Raff would be somewhere 
close about; Blondy Kamp too. Magnet 
to that pair. I followed it. The line led 
from a pipe connection to the anchor pier. 
It went down into it. Down at the bot- 
tom, boss, it went down under water— 
water, Bill! That anchor chamber’s 
flooded! But there’s tapping there! Some- 
body living under there! Don’t ask me 
how. Under the anchor! Under water! 
Living! I tapped three times. I stood 
there knee-deep and tapped three on the 
eyebar chain, and someone tapped back 
three! Under my feet! It’s Banty— 
Blondy! New air hose to prove it!” 

Without question, Bill accepted Andy’s 
story. ‘‘Ambulance!”’ said Boss Bill, 
swiftly, quietly. ‘‘Pulmotor!” 

Someone snatched up a phone. There 
was the anxious voice of that man tele- 
phoning. Aside from that, no noise dis- 
turbed the office. Bill would think it out. 
He would actually think that water out of 
the pier shaft. A head on Bill the boss. So 
no one spoke or stirred. 

No suction pump at the pier top. Suc- 
tion pumps will not draw water eighty feet. 
No room to put a pump down inside the 
shaft so as to push the water out. No place 
to do pipe fitting. No time to do it if it 
could be done. Absurd, trying to fit pipe 
in that black hole, hanging to ropes and 
ladders. Hours even to fit up a steam si- 
phon—hours! That meant for sure the end 
of that brave tapping. 

Suddenly Bill’s head came up off his 
hands, flame in his eyes. Good Bill! He 
had it! Every man on his feet! 

“Rock drill!’’ Bill’s voice was low, but 
the words tumbled. “You know—two 
minutes’ run from here. The new March- 
borough Hotel excavations. You, Jack— 
ten men to carry the drill in relays. Ask 
for the drill; but bring it! Sam Boer’s the 
best hard-rock man on that job. Ask Sam 
to come; but bring him! Five men can do 
it. And drill steels, Jack; longest he’s got. 
You’re off!” 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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THE BOOK-CADILLAC HOTEL— DETROIT 
WASHINGTON BLVD. AT MICHIGAN AVE. 


a <P 
Room Comforts 
The luxury and comfort that 
characterize the public rooms of 


the Book-Cadillac extend also to 
each of the 1,200 guest rooms. 


Every bedroom has private 
bath, circulating ice water, in- 
dividual bed lights and lighted 
mirrors. All have full outside 
exposure. 


Beds are without foot-boards, 
adding greatly to their attrac- 
tiveness and comfort. 


Thoughtful, yet unobtrusive 
service is everywhere apparent 
to guests of Book-Cadillac. It 
reveals itself in many unexpected 
courtesies, not often encountered 
outside of private homes. 


1200 Rooms with Bath 


5A and up 


475 rooms at minimum 
rate and *5.00 


Parlor Suites 
$14, 16,18 per day 


Sample Rooms 
$5 and $8 per day 


Three Main Restaurants 


Cafeteria Service in Coffee Shop 
on Ground Floor - 18 Shops and 
Broker’s Office in Building 


Special Luncheon Served 
Daily in English Grill and 
Blue Room #1.25 


Dinner De Luxe in Blue 
Room and English Grill $2 
(Except Sunday) 


Venetian Room a la Carte 


THE BOOK-CADILLAC 
HOTEL COMPANY -+ DETROIT 


ROY CARRUTHERS, President 
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(Continued from Page 127) 

The door slammed shut on Jack. 

“You, Andy, hose enough to bring air to 
the ground at the anchor pier. Two lines in 
case one breaks. If any leatherneck hesi- 
tates to uncouple his line, brain him!”’ 

Andy went through the door. Lucky it 
opened outward and that the lock was old. 
He did not slacken pace to turn the knob. 

“BWddy! Quick now! A blue print of the 
anchor pier!”’ 


Rock drill a-punching—savagely. Rap! 
Rap! Rap! Rap! Rap! Rap! Fat Sam 
Boer, better known in the more select rock- 
drilling circles as Wild Hog Sam, sending 
the tough steels down. Feet on the leg 
weights, one hand on the feed crank, one 
on the valve handle, yelling for air—more 
air. 
“Tell that blank-blanked old pensioner 
up there on that blank-blanked old wreck 
of a compressor to step on ’er! Give ’er the 
gun! Men gonna die for the want of a 
couple pound of air, eh? Want me to throw 
this blank-blanked old rock eater of mine 
in the river and churn this blank-blanked 
hole down by hand?” 

Never such drilling. Tripod set up on 
the ground at the foot of the anchor pier. 
Location of it and drilling angle figured out 
to the inch by young Bill the boss, so that 
Sam’s longest steel would just make it, 
would break through at the very bottom 
of that anchor chamber deep below there, 
back of that granite bulwark. Never such a 
sweet piece of drilling. Profanely, spectacu- 
larly, sending the long steels down. Loosen- 
ing the chuck nuts while the drill still 
pounded. Old steel out, new one in by the 
time the helper had the drill backed up to 
the top of the feed screw. Tugging the 
chuck nuts tight as the drill started punch- 
ing again. Saving split seconds. Lucky he 
came! Lucky they did not have to bring 
him, the burly, big-paunched savage, the 
old devil! 

Yet not all brute strength and profanity, 
Wild Hog Sam. Finesse to that drilling of 
his, art. His steels were all tempered for 
limestone. And he made a record in gran- 
ite, easing them down when you thought 
he was blindly hammering. Four bites, 
five bites, six bites of granite every second— 
and fat Sam getting the feel of every bite 
through all that clatter and vibration. 
Master craftsman, Wild Hog Sam. The 
world produces few things finer. Salt of 
the earth, all master craftsmen; salt, too, 
the unspectacular, quiet men who figure 
out drilling angles and the like for Sam, 
brain working smoothly with the lives of 
men in the balance. 

A great grunt of profanity from the Wild 
Hog. His drill churning up water, then 
suddenly silent. He’s through! 

Down that drill hole a length of small- 
diameter pipe. Into that pipe from a hose, 
compressed air. Bubbles; bubbles that 
come effervescing up to the top of that 
drill hole; millions of bubbles, each a bit 
of air, each bit of air inside an envelope 
that makes of it a bubble—water! Back 
at Ironville Steel, in a place so hot and 
dusty that men would not properly look 
after steam pumps, and where motors gave 
short life service, Bill had seen a pneu- 
matic water lift installed. It ate compressed 
air and so cost a mint to run it; but it had 
its uses. Boss Bill had tucked that lift into 
an out-of-the-way corner of his head. But 
there it was, waiting, when he needed it. 

The flame of an acetylene torch hissed 
through the steel of the great anchor plate 
as soon as it was exposed; and soon, up 
through a big hole burned into it, they 
hauled the following, dripping: Item, two 
living men; item, one imitation-leather 
lunch box, ruined by water; item, one in- 
fernal mechanism, ditto; item, one hun- 
dred and eighty-three sticks of dynamite. 
Items two and three, total loss. Items one 
and four in need of a little drying out, but. 
retaining explosive properties, all hundred 
and eighty-five of them, invaluable to the 
Tronville Steel Company. The chief bone- 
setter that came along with the ambulance 
shook his head when they told him the size 


of the hole through which his patient had 
torn himself. 

“That’s a good one,” he said. “ Now let 
me tell one!”’ 

But he rolled Blondy over on his stomach 
across the raise in a buckle plate just the 
same, yanked out his shirt tail and made an 
examination along his spine just as though 
he believed the story. Soon he said ‘‘Uh- 
huh!”’ very wisely, and then made a sharp 
contrary motion with two powerful thumbs. 
Blondy Kamp cried out. Then he sat up. 

“Hey,” he demanded of the tense circle 
of his men that ringed him and the doctor, 
“what are you doily knitters yapping at 
back here at the anchorage? We drove up 
this land span last year. Burn leather out 
to that cantilever where the sweatin’ is good, 
an’ dosome! Doyou want that little shrimp, 
Raff, to put the trimmers on us drivin’ 
rivets this month?” 


Poor Blondy Kamp! My gosh, you’ve 
no idea how ashamed he was! He was tell- 
ing all about it in the office after quitting 
time. 

“‘T knew I didn’t have the guts,” he as- 
serted. ‘‘That’s why I played it safe. But, 
mamma, how I tried to get that little valve 
handle when the water started to trickle 
in my ears! I must ’a’ bawled like all pos- 
sessed. Good thing I did, though. Banty 
heard me roarin’. It was him, the little 
mullet bait, that loosened my climbing line. 
How he smelled out that I was wise to that 
hose he stole I’ll never tell you; but he laid 
for me, watched me go down—and then he 
sure did put in on me. Sat up there at the 
shaft head half the night waitin’ for me to 
start yellin’ I’d had enough. But you can 
bet he wasn’t expectin’ any such yowls as 
I finally must ’a’ let out o’ me!” 

Blondy worried a corner off a slab of his 
favorite confection. Was it true about 
Steve Nevitch? Good night! Shot up the 
dick that tried to pinch him and took a 
Brodie off the cantilever! Full of snow, 
more’n likely. Found him workin’ over on 
the New Market side, eh? Pretty quick 
change; but he was probably countin’ on the 


Marchborough cantilever not being exactly 


safe today. Union could be glad they’ve 
got rid of one more rat. Too bad, though. 
Mighty good rivet heater, little Steve, even 
if he did look suspiciously like a hop-head. 
Here Blondy fired point-blank at a box of 
sawdust. A bull’s-eye kept his average un- 
impaired. Then he went on with his own 
story. 

“Raffy got down that shaft so fast I 
thought he’d jumped. I gave him the dope. 
Told him there was nothing he could do. 
He left me. I knew, of course, he’d stick; 
but I sure was glad to hear him scramblin’ 
down again. I needed company. A man 
only kicks off once and he likes to do it 
sane. I wanted to tell him he was a dead 
bird if he tried to get down to me, but the 
water kept running in my mouth. So in he 
came, a-squirmin’ and a-wrigglin’, head 
under water, mind you, upside down. He 
made it without gettin’ drowned; that’s 
how small he is, the shrimp. 
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““T got air,’ he gurgled; 
end of a hose into my hand 
a minute to practice brea 
Banty kinked the hose till t| 
slow. We got the hang of 
Then there we lay, passiy 
back and forth. Pretty ¢ 
you bet we took a subm: 
when that tickin’ suddenh 
that goose egg, will you, 
hit that stone floor?” 

Blondy bent down that 
of his and extended to eacl’ 
tleman of the office foree t 
personal investigation. 

““Weren’t you scared to ¢ 
find you?’’ someone asked 

“‘Sure,’”’ answered Blond 
crazy. Still, I had hopes, | 
would count on us being) 
work some place, absolute 


sending Andy out to look ' 
guy knows more about th 
he’d find a grand piano ¢) 
inspector with a brain. Wh} 
hold out in the compressc 
till the old air squeezer s 
Blondy dug up a pipe. ( 
need for any olfactory tes’; 
unconcernedly hammered 
against his palm. 
stated he. ‘‘Who’s got son? 
“One would think youn 
Mr. Kamp,” he remarkeci 
a pouch. 
nuendo. 
A rising indignation * 
{ 
hurts to his sensitive naturis 
tell about it. 
way of makin’ that litthte 
stand that a good big ch 
tomtit’s got a pair of half-ni 
judgin’ mine by his, he kt 
it to him. I’d ’a’ kicked e 
r 
me up like a toy balloo 
livin’ on stale tank air flave 
hose shoved down your ae 
seconds. Come near droni 
on a nipple three-quarters! 
peanut!”’ 
Bill asserted. 
“Didn’t he even yy | 
‘ot 


dog does about fleas. Put } 
most was whether a little); 
this morning.” 
past years and iniquities y 
“T’ve been tryin’ out git 
enough of infernal devicesp 
But Mr. Kamp ignore¢} 
the hands of Banty Raff su 
“The trouble was,” heii 
last twice as long as a boy 
hose back to me every tin I 
if my legs’d been workin’ ' 
and valve grease without@ 
me pullin’ on that hose lil s 
“He certainly did abusy 
under the anchor after he 


to you?’’ someone else ini! 
“Oh, no,” Blondy Pipe 
he couldn’t do that. F « 
cracked my nerve down hie 
would be able to a 
And, of course, there’s na 
do except stand by whenis 
his last clip empty.” ; 
The office was silent ath 
Then, “That’s so,” saich 
the same,” he added, “it’ | 
to understand.” His faceyas 
six quarts of casket varsh 
“Banty Raff, at least 


isn’t always so willing to 
with his buddies.”’ 
At this a gleeful lig] | 


office gang into his confic 
“Say, listen,’’ he gl eC 
good! That half-portion} 
excited over this affair tlt | 
he didn’t forget that ne hi 
ten minutes and left it in @1 
Blondy winked a pale 
“He won’t be savin’ nm\ 
them two hundred feet, he 
hose-stealin’ little shrimp — 


yas asymbol for Fate. He told 
th’s flood was a great period of 
arth, and that the old writers 
\e for it, but ealled it a flood. 
vas the preservation of the vital 
Yate did worse than not believe 
dn’t believe in the devil, so you 
far he had gone. } 

n, Mr. Kerry, was a nice man. 
gne of those who told me to go 
sols and learn my letters. He 
‘or every thousand men who 
ioks, like himself, there was only 
ild read the country and the 
faces of men, ike myself. If 
sed to go to heaven, though he 
‘e in it, he would give them a 
‘nyone wanted to go to hell, 
‘dn’t believe in that, either, he 
\ out a finger to stop them. He 
minded man. He was a decent 
ald lend you money. He would 
money for you and give you a 
ting of it. Also, if any singer 
as down on their luck, they 
ind perform at Nate’s, and be 
al and a dollar or so, until the 
|. Ordinarily, Mr. Kerry, the 
» bad, but occasionally one 
With a voice that would make 
ish their notes and listen — 
'y streak of bad luck, or that 
ayed a trick on. 

ere one night, Mr. Kerry, and 
ire was little attention paid me. 
}had no time for a chat, and 
isy, and Peter the harpist was 
usic, so I sat down in a corner 
self at home, calling for a pint 
‘ singer followed another, poor 
‘knows; and then there was a 
‘ter a while a woman came on 
, and looked around the hall 
dy were the dirt beneath her 
vas a tall woman and a fine 
no more splendid body have 
perfect in each degree, and 
wusic to it. But her face was a 
: you stop in the street and 
was a white face, white as a 
’ hair was black, and sleek as 
; came to a point on her fore- 
os were pale and her eyes were 
‘face was like a mask, Mr. 
inter fellow would imagine. 
vle of her was like a drug or 
| foreign drink that would take 
‘Leven though you disliked it. 
itred and contempt in her face. 
a German song, Mr. Kerry, 
}dn’t understand, and at the 
‘urned to the piano player, and 
so that we could hear no word 
oke to him. And the man 
owered like a dog that’s being 
| turned this way and that way 
| trying to escape. The poor 
ade a mistake in the music, I 
) nobody stood up for him. 
way, and Peter the harpist 
twith his strings as if he didn’t 
oticed. And all the time she 
Y we couldn’t hear her. Then 
laby for a small child, and it 
sry, such a sneer was in it. 
ther tune came to my ears, a 
that I had heard often, and 
gan the opening verses of ‘In 
| Church 


sher, girleen,’ I said. ‘Was it 
‘ng that song?’ 

at me as if I were something 
NS case, something curious 
1 contemptible. 
| 8f€ you?’ she asked. ‘And 
sing a song for you?’ 
D the Irish fighter,’ I told 
ound here knows me, 
asked you to sing 
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- (Continued from Page 5) 


““Compliment? From me?’ she laughed 
at me. ‘So you’rea fighter. Where are your 
diamonds? Where is your loud talk? 
Where are your pals?’ 

“*T have no diamonds,’ I said. ‘And as 
for any kind of talk, I’m not much good at 
it. And as for my friend ’ I told her 
the story of the Swimmer McGeehan. 

“A waiter came up to ask for an order. 
She turned around and said, ‘Go away!’ 
and the tone she said it in made the man 
scuttle off like a rabbit. 

““They seem to be afraid of you,’ said I. 

““They are,’ said she. ‘Aren’t you?’ 

““And why should I?’ T asked her. ‘Are 
you Irish? If you aren’t, why do you sing 
that song?’ 

“**My father was Irish, a drunken Irish 
fiddler from Trim. My mother was Italian. 
Do you see these women around the room? 
Well, my mother was one of them.’ 

“It was a facer, Mr. Kerry. And the 
woman was watching me. She had hatred 
and contempt in her face. If the Great 
Man above came down she would look at 
Him in the same way. She was a fearless 
bitter woman. But she wasn’t a bad 
woman, Mr. Kerry,” said James Carabine 
pleadingly; ‘“‘even after thirty years, I 
wouldn’t say she was a bad woman. 

“So I said, ‘Well, it’s a bad start, but 
there’s many’s a horse won a race after 
being left at the post.’ 

“There was something fighting and un- 
tame in that woman, and what there was 
in me of the same kind went out to her. 
And she could see it in my eyes, and she 
liked it. 

“Are you fighting?’ said she. 

““No,’ I said. ‘I can’t get a fight. I’m 
going back to Ireland. I’m tired of doing 
nothing in New York.’ 

““How do you spend your time?’ she 
asked. 

““Oh,’ I said, ‘I go on the little boat to 
Brooklyn and walk in the country, and I 
look for Gypsies and talk to them, for I’m 
half Gypsy, and speak their tongue. And 
I see the sights and marvels,’ I said. 

““Tf you like,’ she said, ‘you can come 
around with me.’ 

““T'd like to,’ said I. 

“You flatter me,’ she sneered. ‘Well, 
come and take me out driving tomorrow. 
Nate will give you my address,’ 

“*“What name is on you, girl?’ I asked. 

“*Ward,’ she told me. ‘Lina Ward, the 
Nightingale of Avenue A.’ And she left me. 

“T sat there for a while thinking about 
her, thinking of her as some strange wild 
thing, some cold furious cat; and one of the 
waiters came to me. 

““Well, Mr. Carabine,’ he said, ‘you 
made a hit. It ain’t everybody can talk to 
Marcolina Ward. There’s men killed them- 
selves for that woman. And it’s not every- 
body she’ll look at, no.’ But Nate came 
along and sent him away. 

“* Have nothing,’ said Nate in a whisper, 
‘to do with that woman.’ 

' “*T’m taking her out driving tomorrow, 
Nate,’ said I. 

““*T hate to lose you,’ said Nate, ‘but 
leave this place and never lay eyes on that 
woman again. Take my advice.’ 

“Och, Nate,’ I said, ‘have sense. I 
understand her.’ 

“*Oh, my God!’ said Nate. And he too 
left me.” 


vi 


“T GOT a lightish fast-stepping mare and 
something that was like a dogcart, but 
the American name for it I’ve forgotten, 
and I went down to look for her the next 
day. It was the most cutthroat and God- 
forsaken place you can imagine, on the edge 
of Manhattan Island, but her house was a 
pretty little cottage, made of wood, in the 
American way. You’d have thought a 
woman wouid have been afraid to stay in 
a district where there were so many bad 
characters, but this woman had no fear in 
her. When I called she was ready to come 
out, and she was dressed as if she were a 
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Published every Now and Then. 


Proprietor MR. ROGERS 


Another ‘Bull’ Durham advertisement 
by Will Rogers, Ziegfeld Follies and 
screen star, and leading American hu- 
morist. More coming. Watch for them. 


EW YORK is build- 

ing some more of 
those subways under the 
ground. No use building 
any more, people can’t find 
their way out of the ones 
they got now. There’s peo- 
ple down underground in 
New York that haven’t 
been up for years. New 
York people are just like 
a lot of Gophers; every 
time they see a hole in the 
ground they grab a nickel 
and duck for it. If they 
keep on living under- 
ground, in two more gener- 
ations their children will 
have fur like a rat. 


What’s this Subway got 
to do with ‘Bull’ Durham? 


Nothing. 


What do people outside 
New York care about how 
New Yorkers live? 


Nothing. 


But there is an old say- 
ing that one half the world 
don’t know how the other 
half live, so I am telling 
you how they live, not as 
an Ad but as a fact. Five 
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million Ground Hogs. in 
New York: rush through 
life missing one Train and 
being shoved into the next. 
The real- trouble is that 
they can’t smoke ‘Bull’ 
Durham down there. 
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P. S. There will be another piece here 
two weeks from now. Look for it. 


SIXTY-FIVE YEARS AGO! 


In 1860 a blend of to- 
bacco was born—‘Bull’ 
Durham. On quality 
alone it has won reccg- 
nition wherever tobac- 
co is known. It still 
offers the public this— 
more flavor, more en- 
joyment and a lot more 
money left at the end 
of a week’s smoking. 
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A Complete European Tour 
40 DAYS including two weeks in 
SWITZERLAND 


$433 


Sailing from New York July 18th on the “s. S. CAMERONIA” 
Returning from Cherbourg Aug. 21st on the “S.s. ANDANIA” 


Three whole days in London; three in Paris and Versailles; visits 
to Edinburgh, Glasgow, York, Oxford and Stratford, in addition 
to two wonderful weeks among the Swiss Alps and 
Lakes. 


Altogether a most remarkable tour with two delightful ocean 
voyages. 


Fare includes transportation and hotels of a character to conform as 
far as possible to the standard of 


CUNARD 
VACATION SPECIALS 


which consist of specially reserved third cabin accommodations on a 
number of Sailings of our leading steamers; comfortable, well-venti- 
lated private staterooms for two or three persons; many baths; large 
dining halls; lounges and libraries; plenty of deck space for exercise 
and recreation; excellent, abundant menus. 


Aseries of other attractiveTours of varying durations and rates! 


Transatlantic Round Trip Fare (without tour) 


$155 up 


Some 4000 passengers sailed with us in this comfortable, inexpen- 
sive way last year. So many enthusiastically appreciative letters 
were received from them that we offered cash prizes to the amount 
of $600.—for the three best descriptions of the actual voyages. 


These Prize Winning Stories 


may be obtained on request in the form of an attractive booklet, they will tell 
you all about the Cunard Vacation Specials, just what kind of accommoda- 
tions, service, cuisine and fellow passengers you will find. 


Full information and sailing schedules on request. 
Reservations may be made now. 


The World's Fastest Passenger Service De Luxe 
Comfortable Cabin Steamers 
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lady of high degree, rich and quiet, but you 
could see that the quiet of it all only marked 
the wonder of her face. And she had a dog 
with her, a bull, and if she was the finest 
thing I’ve seen on two legs, he was the finest 
thing, barring a horse, on four. He was two 
years old, white, deep in the chest, without 
much saddle in his back, and forefeet 
straight as ramrods. The dog and I looked 
at each other, and I liked him. Then he 
made a dive for me. 

“Said I to myself: ‘If we’re to be 
friends we’d best find out now which is the 
better man,’ and I let him have the loaded 
end of the whip on the skull, and he rolled 
over and went to sleep for a while. 

“Well, the language that woman used to 
me, Mr. Kerry, would shock the captain of 
a canal boat. I could understand how the 
fellow at the piano the night before cow- 
ered under it. But I only laughed. 

«Sure, you wouldn’t have me let the 
dog freeze onto me,’ I said. ‘He’s getting 
all right now. And what you say to me 
doesn’t matter, because it isn’t true.’ 

“Sure enough, the dog comes up to me, 
wagging his stern, and we’re friends; and 
when she sees that she laughs. And we all 
get into the cart, and the dog sits between 
my feet. 

“T drove her out northward to where the 
Hudson River splits and makes New York 
an island. And she gets out of me about 
my fights and about Destiny Bay, and the 
Gypsies and the coursing of dogs, and Dub- 
lin and the horse racing. And whether there 
was a woman in my life, which there wasn’t. 
In the end, I take her back home. And I 
leave her. 

“*T’ve got some influence in this city,’ 
she said, ‘and maybe I can get you some 
fights.’ 

““*Tf you could,’ said I, ‘I’d be grateful, 
for it’s a long wet way to have come and 
nothing to show in the latter end for it. I’d 
be very grateful,’ said I. 

“*Ts that all?’ said she. 

““* What else?’ said I. 

*“*Come on, Micky,’ she said to the dog. 
But devil a come he’d come. ‘ You’d better 
keep him,’ said she; ‘he’s a man’s dog, and 
he’s found his master.’ 

“*Och, I can’t take your dog,’ I told her. 

“*Vou’ll have to,’ said she. 

“*Well, all I can say is I’m grateful to 
you.’ 

“And again she said, ‘Is that all?’ 

“**He’s a valuable dog,’ says I, and I put 
my hand in my pocket, but she gives me a 
look like a knock-down blow, and goes into 
the house without a word. And I drive back 
to the stable where I got the mare and cart. 
The owner is a Carlow man, a decent 
fellow. : 

“*T take it very bad of you, Mr. Cara- 
bine,’ he said, ‘that you didn’t tell me it was 
Miss Ward you were going out with, and 
you’d have had the best horse in Man- 
hattan, and the best cart, too, and silver 
harness.’ 

“*Tt?7ll do the next time,’ said I. 

“““By the same token,’ said he, ‘aren’t 
those the queer clothes for you to be wear- 
ing and you going out with the likes of 
her?’ 

“And why?’ said I. 

“*She’s a lady,’ said the Carlow man, 
‘accustomed to ride out in grandeur.’ 

“Well,” said I, ‘if that’s the case we'll 
have to change. Is there a man in this 
town can fix me?’ 

““*There is,’ said he. And he gave me the 
name of a fellow on Fifth Avenue. For this 
is the way of that city, Mr. Kerry, that 
the streets are numbered and go east to 
west, and the avenues are numbered and go 
south to north, barring a handful in the 
south or butt end of the town that have 
names like in a kindly town. The tailor 
fellow fits me wonderful with an elegant 
suit and a light-colored coat and boots with 
varnish on them; and-a silk stock and a top 
hat; but gloves’ I.wouldn’t have. So the 
next time I dtive»up for Marcolina, she 
looks at me. (! i pide 

“**Flow’s this?’ she says. 

““*& man told me I was no credit to you 
in my country clothes,’ I said to her. 
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“He was a fool,’ she said, | 
‘twas a nice thought behing 
Carabine.’ a. 

“Well, Mr. Kerry, to make a 
short, this woman did all for m 
best friend could do. She took ; 
and introduced me to sportsm¢ 
Tammany Hall fellows, whom J, 
for very much, but who controlle, 
ing, and to a man that run a ps 
the Police Gazette, that had ye 
do with policemen. It was a que 
see this woman come into a ro 
there was an important man, ‘ 
pass office boys and everyone, an 
even if there were people in the) 
the important man. It would } 
Lina! How’s the kid?’ And sh 
want to see you a minute.’ And 
‘Sure, kid,’ and send the other | 
of the room. She was New Yor 
bred, and other New Yorkers 1 
her and were proud of her. The 
very nice to me. In the end Iw; 
with a fight against a black m 
weight and gloves. an 

“In the meantime all over 
there was talk of James Carabin 
champion. And I think the caus 
Lina Ward. When I drove up | 
nue in the daytime in a fine rig 
splendid woman at my side, and 
bulldog at my feet, there were a 
for us. I’m told there were man 
the newspapers, and once I say) 
a fellow drew of us. All this time 
sang at Nate’s and there was al 
crowd there now. And every ey 
her home and wished her good 1 

““*You’ve been a good friendt 
colina,’ I told her. ‘You’ve madi 
city. And I’ve done a wee bit 
think. You don’t sneer as much 
And your laugh is not bitter, © 
is getting soft, Marcolina.’ 

***T don’t know whether to th 
curse you for that, Carabine, 
dered. pit 

“*¥ ou can thank God, Marcolt 

“The time came when I went 
for the fight against the black. 
Staten Island. I said good-by. 

“*T’ll come over and see you 

“You will not,’ I said. 

“*You’re not aware of the; 
I’m paying you.’ ‘es | 

““*T am indeed, Marcolina,’ 
‘but I’ll take the wish for the 
didn’t see her until after the fig 

“The fight itself, Mr. Kerr 
much. The black man was a 
from New Orleans. He was like 
big he was, bigger than the ! 
man, Diamond. He came act 
at the call of time like a hurri 
one of his blows had landed it 
been ‘Good night, Carabine!” 
mercy of God I caught him wil 
left as he came in, and his own) 
than my hand burst him. Hi 
back between his shoulder bla 
got home a left and right in his} 
the steam out of him, and bang 
on the mouth as he stralg 
There was a roar in the club yo) 
heard a mile away. For two m! 
round it was like this, the bla 
ing like a steam engine, and t 
jarring and bursting him. He 
how to avoid it, Mr. Ker 
neither block it nor duck. Hi 
second puzzled, and at that 
my chance and took’it. I bel 
the right on the point of his Ja) 
forward with a crash on his fa 
time was called he was out 0! 
a powerful man and had a h 
but the straight left did for h 

“When I climbed out of | 
first thing I saw was Mareoli 
was in the ring, Mr. Ke 
thought but for the man Ip 
the green scarf. knotted 
hadn’t seen her. But when 
my frieze coat around 
scarf around my neck, 
greet me. § 

(Continued on Page 
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take you long, Carabine,’ 
er eyes were shining. 
it brought you here, Mar- 


u fight of course,’ she told me. 
o place for you, Marcolina.’ 
ere the worst place I’d ever 
on my way for a saint,’ she 
‘But there, don’t be angry 
ybine.’ And when she spoke 
eouldn’t chide. 

supper at Nate’s that night, 
3 great talk of the fight. It 
ack fellow had never been 
and the odds were six to one 
Marcolina had won a pot of 
, nearly a thousand pounds, 
| ventured a little and won. 
arjoyed, but Marcolina was 


’ she said suddenly, ‘when 
jing I had dinner with an old 
e, an old friend of mine of 
to be’very fond.’ 

of that,’ I told her. ‘Two old 
g, it lifts the heart.’ 

1 he wanted to kiss me good 
iid, ‘I couldn’t bear it. I 
way. Do you understand 


said I, ‘unless you’ve taken a 
man.’ 

‘know, Carabine,’ she said 
‘terly, ‘whether you’re a fool 
er man.’ 

‘on’t think I’m either, Mar- 
her, ‘and I don’t know why 


’ma dirty cat, Carabine, my 
d,’ she said, and she smiled, 
all there was said of that. 

her fight after that, against a 
‘rom the West, a Californian 
ould slip and duck and side- 
robat, but his punches hadn’t 
30 I went after him hammer 
‘managed to work him into a 
inst the ropes, and banged 
jas hard as I could. In four 
ed was out of him, and I fin- 
anly with a short uppercut. 
‘e evens, but Marcolina had 
oney. She didn’t come to this 
‘I told her I didn’t want her, 
d for me at Nate’s. She was 
antil I turned up. I don’t re- 
Triend of mine being ever so 


ne I was trying in New York 
ecording to Prize Ring Rules. 
re grand for exercise, but 
ie real measure of a fighting 
', With the gloves there’s too 
r. You can hit harder with 
n your bare hands, for there’s 
the hands in gloves. In the 
ou’ve got to think more of 
than hitting. The hitting is 
nt a man getting into position 
al or a cross-buttock or a fly- 
jJon’t like these three-minute 
a crooked timekeeper can 
gthen the round, Mr. Kerry, 
th in his hand. And these 
Winnings on points—they 
{mn my day you went into the 
‘ame out either beaten or con- 
there was no talk about foul- 
minute’s rest between rounds 
tky fellow a chance to come 
y be the better man, and have 
that’s not a right thing, Mr. 


‘atime, Mr. Kerry, when the 
4s setting in glory. The men 
e the equals of Tom Figg, or 
“hegro Molyneux, though it’s 
But they fought like cham- 
‘me when Gentleman Jackson 
adoza by holding his hair and 
ith the other hand, and when 
Opponent’s head in chancery 
pd his face—that time was 
zht each other’s strength, not 
When I was fighting Simon 
ped on a patch of wet 
t my hand for the ropes, 
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Simon could have hit me, but he stepped 
back. And when I twisted my right wrist 
in a fall against Tom Hill of Bradford, and 
couldn’t use my right hand for hitting, Tom 
would only use his left too. And they 
weren’t all just bruisers, Mr. Kerry; Simon 
Kennedy was a schoolmaster, and Deaf 
Wallace was a maker of fine jewelry, and 
Dan Lane afterward became a great 
preacher in Sydney. 

“They promised me a fight in New York 
as soon as they could get aman. They said 
it would be hard on account of it being 
against the law. ‘But we’ll find a man for 
you,’ they said, and they smiled. 

“All this time Marcolina and I were good 
friends. Often we’d go down to the sea and 
look at the water. There’s something in a 
great spread of water that brings your sin- 
cerity out. She’d be awhile silent, and then 
she’d say something. Sometimes it would 
be that she was glad to have me for 
a friend. It was so hard to have a man 
friend. 

“*T don’t see why,’ I said. 

““*You wouldn’t, Carabine,’ she told me. 

“And then one day, out of nothing, so to 
speak, she told me something there was no 
need to tell me at all. , 

“Will it make any difference to our 
friendship, Carabine,’ she asked me, and 
she looked at me, she looked at me square 
in the eyes, ‘if I tell you this, that there 
have been times when I wasn’t what is 
called a good woman?’ 

“*T thought it over before I answered, and 
I said to myself, ‘What with this city and a 
lonely life, you couldn’t expect her to be 
the same, so to speak, as a country girl. 
And besides,’ I said to myself, ‘there is 
great strength in this woman.’ 

“Tt will not, Marcolina,’ I told her, ‘for 
I understand this—that the lone adven- 
turous person on the road has pitfalls and 
ambushes where the schooled protected 
traveler escapes. As long as you know now, 
Marcolina, sure it’s all right. As a fact,’ I 
said, ‘and this is a dangerous and maybe 
wrong thought of mine, but a person has 
no virtue until they’ve known and chucked 
the evil things. I wouldn’t like to say I’m 
sure of that,’ I puzzled, ‘but this I know— 
that the unbeaten person who has never 
had a fight, there is no credit to him at all.’ 

“*T used to think nothing about it,’ said 
Marcolina, ‘but now I wish it hadn’t hap- 
pened.’ 

“*Well,’ I told her, ‘it’s over, so think 
no more about it.’ 

““*«That’s easily said, James Carabine.’ 

“*Marcolina,’ I said to her, ‘we’ll always 
be true friends.’ 

“Tt was a little after this that the fight 
was arranged for me. They told me I was 
to fight a Turk. 

“«Sure, a Turk can’t fight,’ said I, ‘as we 
know it.’ 

““Tf you feel that way about it,’ said 
they, ‘you won’t win.’ 

“T asked Nate’s advice, and his advice 
was this—to train as hard as ever I trained, 
for the Turk was a wonder. So I said no 
more. I settled down to work. There are 
fine men in every nation. 

“The morning of the fight came, and the 
ring was pitched in Bay Ridge. When I saw 
the Turk I said to myself, ‘Carabine, 
you’re fighting for your life.’ He wasn’t 
finely drawn, Mr. Kerry, but there wasn’t 
too much meat on him, and he had arms 
like a man’s thighs. He had a dark mus- 
tache, Mr. Kerry, and a kind look on his 
face, and there was no English at him. A 
German showman had brought him to 
America as the Turkish Giant, and my 
heart sank when I saw the sight of him, for 
big as I am, he’d make two of me, and a 
bit would be left over. But I chucked my 
hat into the ring, and jumped the ropes 
after it, and tied the green scarf to the ring 
post. I sat down thinking how I’d fight 
this fellow and then they called time. 

“He had an awkward spar, Mr. Kerry, 
right hand out, and crouched, but quick as 
a cat for such a big man. He seemed to 
want to wrestle more than hit, and for 
more than a minute not a blow was struck. 
Then I saw my chance, and ‘ Here’s two for 
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old Ireland,’ said I, and I let him have the 
left and right to the head. He seemed sur- 
prised, Mr. Kerry, so I punched him 
around the ring until we closed. The mo- 
ment he had his arms around me I knew I 
was in the grip of a master. Mr. Kerry, he 
wasn’t a man, he was a big thing of brass, 
and it was like machinery, his arms going 
around me. By the mercy of God I had my 
right hand free, and I tried my old reliable, 
putting my hand under his chin, and trying 
to back heel, but this fellow was as light on 
his feet as a goat. It was an old story to 
him. He just lifted me in the air and began 
squeezing my life out. So I let him have it 
right in the face, hitting him with my fist as 
if it were a hammer; and with the pain and 
shock he dropped me. 

“He turned to the referee, and said some- 
thing in Turkish, but the referee only 
clapped his hands as if to say ‘Get on with 
it!’ and then he talked to his German man- 
ager, but the German man only smoked his 
cigar. So the Turk comes at me with a 
rush, and he was shouting, Mr. Kerry, like 
a bull. Well, for five minutes I hit him with 
everything I had. I was like a hare before 
the hounds. I twisted and turned and then 
would jump in punching and get away. My 
hands were sore and when I hit I grunted, 
so tired I was, and just as I was on the 
point of closing with him and going down 
for the minute’s rest, the Turk throws up 
his arms and says something in a loud 
voice and walks back to his corner. I stand 
there for a minute, while the referee goes 
over to the German man. And then the 
referee comes to the middle of the ring and 
says, ‘Aaron Ahmed,’ for that was the 
Turkish man’s name, ‘Aaron Ahmed re- 
tires.’ The round had lasted between eight 
and nine minutes, and the Turk hadn’t hit 
me once. 

““A sporting man called Al Mills comes 
over to me and says, ‘ Well, Carabine, you 
finished that fellow.’ 

““Mr. Mills,’ said I, ‘did the Turkish 
fellow know this was going to be a fight?’ 
“*Well, he knows it now,’ said Mills. 

“<«That man is a wrestler,’ I said. 

“<«Well,’ said Mills, ‘what does it mat- 
ter? You won.’ 

“<“T’m ashamed,’ said I. ‘I’m ashamed 
for myself and for that green flag in the cor- 
ner. You’ve done the Turk an injury, 
but you’ve done me a worse one,’ said I. 

“*Oh,’ said Mills sharply, ‘is that how 
you feel about it? Maybe I can find a man 
at your own game will take the crowing out 
of you.’ 

“*Find him,’ said I. ‘I ask nothing bet- 
ter. But this thing is not in my line.’ 

“And I went over to the Turk and offers 
to shake hands with him, but he looks at 
me coldly. I don’t blame him, for he thinks 
he’s been fouled in his match. But I kept 
talking to him, and in the end he under- 
stands me, for fighting men can see into 
each other, and he shakes hands and smiles. 
He left the ring, his face cut to pieces—I 
couldn’t help it, Mr. Kerry—but his head 
was high. He was the beaten man, but he 
took more glory out of the ring than I did. 

““Marcolina was very nice to me when 
she knew how hurt I was. ‘You’re a queer 
sort, Carabine,’ she said. ‘You’re the first 
fighter I’ve ever heard complaining he won!’ 
But she understood why I felt bad. 

““¢T’m the Irish champion,’ I said, ‘and 
there’s been a long list of them, but I’m the 
first that’s ever been mixed up in a funny 
fight.’ 

“But you didn’t know it,’ she said. 

““*Tt happened all the same,’ said I. 

“She was very kind to me over it, and 
we got closer all the time, so that one day, 
driving out to Sheepshead Bay, she asked 
me a question. 

“<Tt’s a question,’ she said, ‘that may 
ruin this friendship of ours. But I can’t 
keep myself from asking it, Carabine. 
Apart from being friends, are you fond of 
me, James Carabine?’ 

“*T am fond of you, Marcolina,’ said I, 
‘but where’s the use? I’ve little to offer 
you. A fighter’s life and glory is short. And 
when that’s finished, you, that are accus- 
tomed to lights and city streets, mightn’t 
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like the quiet of the shore and the blue hills 
of Derry.’ 

“Why the hills of Derry, Carabine?’ she 
asked. 

“*Because.’ I told her, ‘a wife will go 
with her husband to his home.’ 

“*Are you asking me to marry you, 
James Carabine,’ she said, ‘and you know 
what you know?’ 

““That,’ said I, ‘is over and done with. 
And we’re two big people, you and I.’ 

“She waited a while, and then she said, 
“You wouldn’t be content,’ she said, ‘to be 
fond of me, and leave marriage be?’ She 
spent another minute thinking, while I 
drove on, before she answered. ‘ Well, then, 
I’ll marry you, James Carabine.’” 
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LL about in the golden Ulster sky, the 
breeze of Ulster in the ash trees and 
the grasses, the bees of Ulster humming 
their note as of minute organs. All this was 
remote, in another star, one might say, from 
the Carabine’s scene of the most cruel of 
cities, of the cursing at the ringside and the 
shouting, the dark alleys of life where 
spirits walk for the ruin of souls. Carabine 
had come through it like steel which had 
known the furnace, like gold that had been 
refined. My cousin, small Jenepher, sleep- 
ing in his arms, had life before her, and my 
heart went out suddenly to her butter- 
colored hair, her face like warm ivory, her 
hands like curled rose leaves. God bless 
you, little gentlewoman, and bring you 
without too much heartbreak through the 
intricacy of life, and give you peace in the 
end among the blue hills of Derry at Des- 
tiny Bay. 

“Tt was a change in my life, Mr. Kerry,” 
said James Carabine. ‘‘I moved from the 
Danish woman’s lodging house, which I 
was sorry to leave, because she was a de- 
cent body, to a hotel in Union Square. I 
was no longer with easy-going comfortable 
people, but with a crowd of politicians and 
gamblers, and important people who had 
their names in the papers, for these were 
all Marcolina’s friends, and every day I 
was dressed up as if it were Sunday, and 
showed myself. It was a great change of 
life for me. 

“And in the midst of it all I was lonely, 
Mr. Kerry, in spite of Marcolina, for these 
people were her friends. What I had to 
talk about, outside the ring, were horses and 
dogs and trees and fishing; and many of 
these men though they were heavy betters 
on horses, knew nothing about them and 
cared less. And as for the other things, we 
couldn’t talk about them, they knowing 
nothing. It was as if you and I were to- 
gether, Mr. Kerry, you speaking the French 
tongue and I the King’s English, we could 
smile at each other, but that would be all. 

“T used to think to myself at first Mar- 
colina would like these things I liked, the 
open country and the hedgerows; and she 
did her best to like them, but those who are 
born in cities never get over it. The smoky 
tang of the street is the same, or more, to 
them than a field of cowslips. There were 
things in the American spring I liked to see 
and hear, things we haven’t got in Ireland, 
the dogwood that comes on the hedges like 
a fall of snow, and the wee frogs calling at 
night, whether that is music or unmusic I 
couldn’t tell. But these were wonders and 
marvels to me. You know how it is with 
me, Mr. Kerry; I can sit for hours whittling 
out a child’s toy with my knife and thinking 
about the world, thinking of what shape 
souls are in dogs and horses, and how we 
will all be, and we dead. And thinking 
about the rights and wrongs of fighting, 
and how the fighter of today should be like 
the Greek Olympian men, a mirror to the 
children of his day. The fighting beasts of 
the forests have weapons, but we have only 
our brittle hands, as easily snapped as 
twigs, and a head behind them and a stout 
heart. We must fight hard and fair, and 
that teaches’ us deeper things, for the wild 
animals have only themselves to fight with, 
but against us always is the Enemy of the 
Brethren. And it is from the athletes and 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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AN CAs your mood says “Music!” and your memory 
turns back to the old songs—then, perhaps, is the 
time when your Ampico can mean most to you. For, at 
the pressing of a button, a great artist’s playing of your 
favorite music will stream from your own piano, filling 
with melody the quiet room where you sit. There is 
nothing to mar your mood—nothing to detract from 
your enjoyment of a great musician’s playing of familiar 
melodies. 


Just as audiences loved Patti best when she turned from 
difficult arias to the simple strains of Annie Laurie, so you 
may feel a new and deeper understanding for the art of 
Levitzki when you hear his Ampico recording of the same 
world-loved refrain. 


The Ampico brings you the world’s 
great music 
Don’t think of the Ampico as merely a piano. Please do 


not think of it as a player piano. Its most ardent admirers 
are people of impeccable musical taste—people who have 
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THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMRB 
CARRY ME BACK TO OLD VIRr. 


a positive dislike for any music that is at all mechi 
its effect. 


To understand the Ampico you must heat it, 
the Ampico is the very embodiment of beautiful mii 
difficult to describe with words as beautiful mus 


The first time you hear the Ampico you will feea 
ing realization that at last it is within your pi 
command great music from a great instrument —) 
mand in your own home the actual playing of thi 
great pianists. 


The deathless compositions that are our heriti 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin and kindred immorts 
simple songs that have lived in the hearts of i 
generations; masterpieces of opera — all these 
to command through your Ampico. Sonatas, Py 
serenades; hymns, ballads, marches; and jazz, ex 
the eminence of a lesser art by masters of symcopl 
all are included in the library of Ampico recordin}: 


Thus the Ampico is great music greatly playec 
gradation of volume, every phrase, every shadin | 
—all that goes to make up a musician’s indiv’ 
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and there was nothing notable in these 
fights, Mr. Kerry. I won them. I took 
training seriously, and worked hard. Mar- 
colina was singing in a place called Koster 
& Bial’s, and then in a place called Tony 
Pastor’s. And often I’d go to a ball with 
her, but leave her and come back for her. 
Sometimes she was as nice as a woman 
could be to me. I once told her I was sorry 
I couldn’t dance. 

“*T’m glad, Carabine,’ she said. ‘You're 
not a dancing man, thank God! You're a 
fighting man.’ 

“But at other times she would be mean. 
I might come to fetch her and she’d say, 
‘There’s a man here who’s been making 
love to me.’ 

“*Well,’ I’d tell her, ‘what do you want 
me to do about it?’ 

“*Aren’t you going to hit him?’ she’d 
ask. 

“*No,’ Isaid. ‘For one thing, Marcolina, 
it would be like a grown man hitting a 
child. And another, he couldn’t have made 
love to you if you’d objected, for one twist 
of your tongue would take the hide from 
any man, barring myself perhaps.’ 

“*Well, I let him then. Aren’t you going 
to hit me?’ 

“*No, Marcolina,’ I told her. 
going to hit you.’ 

“You think yourself too big to beat me,’ 
she’d say. She was just like a naughty 
child. 

“Then after that she’d say, ‘I’m sick 
of myself, Carabine. I’m sick of myself. 
I wish I’d never been born.’ All this I 
thought was on account of the singing. 
Singers are queer. One day they’ll be high 
in their hearts and the next they’ll be in the 
depths. And they’re forever imagining 
things, singers are. 

“One day she said to me seriously, 
‘Sometime I’m going to hurt you, Cara- 
bine, hurt you so hard that your heart will 
break.’ 

‘Why would you do that, Marcolina?’ 
I laughed at her. 

“*Because, before you came, Carabine, 
I was in my own mind big and wild and 
fine, and now I know I’m not,’ said she. 
‘And that will be your reward for teaching 
me the truth about myself, Carabine.’ 

“But I put that down to the tantrums 
that singers do have.” 
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“TNHE man, Al Mills, that I was so short 

to over the fight with the Turk, began 
making great friends and though I had no 
liking for him, yet I didn’t mind him. He 
was a short fat fellow, with a bald head and 
a cigar in his mouth. And he had a way of 
looking at you as though he saw through 
your words into the back of your head. He 
was a gambling man, and if you saw him in 
the street, with his flashy clothes, and his 
deliberate way, you would know him for 
that. This man always carried a pistol and 
was very much respected, for people knew 
that this fellow would draw and kill. He 
was not one of those loud threatening men, 
hollow as a drum. This fellow was in 
everything in which there was money, be it 
a horse race, a prize fight or a city contract. 
There was great credit in being seen abroad 
with this fellow. 

‘““¢Carabine,’ he told me, ‘I’ve got a man 
to fight. A man,’ he said, ‘that’s in the 
same fix as you are, a London Prize Ring 
man, and can’t get a fight.’ 

““*T hope it’s nothing like the Turkish 
fellow, for if that’s the case I won’t touch it.’ 

“*Oh, he can fight!’ he said. ‘I don’t 
think he’s as good as you are, and frankly 
that’s one of the reasons I’m interested in 
the fight.’ 

“ As long as it’s a fair ring and no favor,’ 
said I, ‘I’ll fight anything. I won’t say I'll 
win, but I’ll do my best.’ 

“Good enough,’ said Mills. 

“T got to going around a good deal with 
Mills and his friends, and they were always 
going into bars. Indeed a lot of their busi- 
ness was done in bars, and they were for- 
ever drinking. Myself, I never cared much 
for drink. I could drink if the need arose, 
as much as the next man. And here there 
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seemed to be need for it. For a man who 
hangs around bars has little liking for you 
if you’re a blue ribbon. So I drank with 
them. It never bothered me'to the extent 
of getting drunk, Mr. Kerry, or of being 
unfit the next morning, but I know now 
that if you take a lot it plays tricks on you. 
The timing of your punch is not right. 
You're not as fast as you ought to be, and 
your head doesn’t work in a jam the way it 
would if you were a nondrinking fellow. 
I’ll put it this way, Mr. Kerry, it takes the 
crackle out of your silk. It’s good for the 
old people, and they with a chill in their 
bones and maybe a doubt in their minds, 
but it’s no good for a young or a fighting 
man. 

“T drunk too much and that’s the truth, 
Mr. Kerry, and I wondered how it was the 
others could keep it up. It was only after- 
ward I found out that at their favorite 
houses of call these fellows kept bottles of 
tea, and when you'd think they were drink- 
ing fiery whisky they were swallowing weak 
tea. They were cunning fellows. You 
would have thought they’d have put me up 
to this dodge, but maybe they didn’t think 
of it,’’ said James Carabine, “or maybe 
they thought I liked whisky better, being 
Trish. 

“At last Mills brought this fellow along 
he was fixing to fight me. ‘Meet Blanco 
Johnson,’ he said, ‘the champion of Can- 
ada.’ And there before me was a fellow you 
would and you wouldn’t have taken for a 
fighter. He was tall and broad in the shoul- 
der, Mr. Kerry, but very light below for a 
Prize Ring man. You would think that the 
very weight of his shoulders would be too 
heavy for his legs, and that he would have 
little power when it came to wrestling. I’d 
have great respect for that fellow in a glove 
fight, but in the London Ring I wasn’t wor- 
ried at all. He had beautiful long muscles, 
and a small head that would be hard to get 
the range of, and when he walked he had 
the nice springy step of a fighter. But 
there’s the funny thing, Mr. Kerry, he was 
the handsomest fellow I ever laid my eyes 
on. His hair was wavy like a woman’s. He 
was fair and he had a face that was symmet- 
rical in each degree, but for one. The only 
thing wrong about him, Mr. Kerry, was 
that his eyes were too small and a wee bit 
too close together. But dress that fellow up, 
and put him on at a smoking concert, and 
you’d never take him for a fighter. Beauty 
Johnson was his nickname, and there was 
never a truer one. 

“Well, the match was made, Mr. Kerry, 
for a purse of two thousand five hundred 
dollars, which was great money, and three 
hundred pounds a side, London Prize Ring 
rules, at a place to be decided later, for this 
was to put the police off. We signed our 
names to the articles, I making my mark, 


‘and he writing like a schoolmaster. He was 


a nonpareil. 

“Well, Mr. Kerry, you’d think I’d done 
this fellow the honor of the world in fight- 
ing him. It was ‘Mr. Carabine,’ here, and 
‘Mr. Carabine,’ there, and ‘What is your 
opinion of this, Mr. Carabine?’ And Al 
Mills introduced him to Marcolina, and he 
kissed Marcolina’s hand. He was a play- 
acting man. For a week I couldn’t get rid 
of him. He took Marcolina out to dances 
at the Five Points Club and Tammany 
Hall, and he was an elegant dancer. There 
was nothing this fellow couldn’t do, so that 
I wondered whether or not he could fight. 
In a while I cut off to the country to train, 
for I don’t like being too much friends with 
a man before you fight him. There are bad 
tongues everywhere, Mr. Kerry, and I like 
to be given the credit for fighting square. 

“<T’ll be seeing something of this man 
while you’re away,’ said Marcolina. 

“<Tf it cheers you up, child, see him,’ 
said I. 

“<«T wish you’d forbid me to see him,’ 
said she. 

“But all I did was to laugh. So I went 
off to Westchester, that’s near New York, 
with Nick Dolan, who trained me, and a 
couple of fighters and a black man as cook, 
and a fellow who could play the fiddle. 
Nick was satisfied at the way I came along. 
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Tip-Top 
with white 
dial, $1.75; 
radium, $2.75 


Folks— 
meet “Tip-Top,” the 


new octagon watch 


HE’S the tip-toppest of 
watches—this octagon Tip- 
Top with his compact per- 
fection. Proud of that octa- 
gon shape of his; proud to 
belong to the famous True 
Time Teller family. Thin, 
too. His case has a refine- 
ment that will be interesting 
to compare with any other 
watch at the price. Clear 
beveled glass crystal; special 
bow, crown and pendant; 
open hands,cubistnumerals, 
pull-out set. 

Tip-Top is an accurate 
time-watcher; it’s always 
NOW with him. Tested 
through four runs of twenty- 
four hours each, he hits the 
minutes with joyous preci- 
sion. He never ticks loudly 
about his accuracy, either. 
Just breathes inaudibly in 
your pocket all the while 
you’re sure he’s keeping 
faith. Yet a very low price 
is attached to Tip-Top. See 
him at your dealer’s. 

See also Tom-Tom, the 
alarmer, with his sure-rous- 
ing calls and quiet tick. 
See Tidy-Tot—an exact rep- 
lica of Tom-Tom, only 
smaller. See all the octagon 
members of the True Time 
Teller family. Their ac- 
quaintance is well worth 
cultivating. 


THE NEW HAVEN 
CLOCK COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn. 


White dial 
$3.25; ra- 
dium 


Tom-Tom, the 


—~- 
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A broken film of oil often 


stops a 10-ton truck! 


Leviathans of the road 
need the Veedol 


“film of protection.” 


S you watch a giant truck 
thunder along the road, 
it seems as though only a 
stone wall or a mountain 
could bring its powerful en- 
gine to a forced stop. Yet 
most truck breakdowns are 
caused neither by stone walls 
nor mountains—but by the 
failure of a film of lubricating 
oil, thinner than the sheet of 
paper you are reading. 


Oil, in action, is no longer 
the cool, rich stream that you 
poured into your crankcase. 
Instead it is a tissue-thin oil 
film, fighting for its life and 
the life of your motor. Heat 
—searing, scorching heat—at- 
tacks that film. And tearing, 
grinding friction threatens it. 


A film of ordinary oil soon 
quits, curls up and burns. 
Through the shattered film, 
hot metal 
chafes against 
hot metal. In- 
sidious fric- 
tion sets up. A 
piston seizes; a 
bearing goes; 
the engine 
is damaged. 


The Fil Mof PROTECTION 


But Veedol forms a film 
that does not quit. It is an 
oil film perfected by Tide 
Water engineers to withstand 
the lash of heat and the wear 
and tear of friction. It is the 
Veedol “film of protection,” 
thin as tissue, smooth as silk, 
tough as steel. 


The “film of protection” 


You can prevent costly 
breakdowns and unnecessary 
delays by always using the 
“film of protection.” 


Have the old oil drained 
from your trucks. Refill with 
the correct Veedol oil. Veedol 
in your garage will make cer- 
tain that your trucks start out 
with the “film of protection” 
on the job. If oil is needed 
on the road, instruct your 
operators to stop where they 
see the orange and black 
Veedol sign. 


Tide Water Oil Sales Cor- 
poration, Eleven Broadway, 
New York(mainoffice ); Boston, 
Newark, Phila- 
delphia, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, 
Kansas City, 
Columbus, 
Dallas, San 
Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Port- 
land(Oregon). 


VEE Oils and Greases 


“*You’re not the man you were four 
months ago, Shamus,’ he said; ‘you're 
slow. Another wouldn’t notice it, but I do. 
I wish to God,’ he said, ‘you’d done less of 
this pub crawling in New York.’ 

“«T was never drunk in my life, Nick,’ I 
said. 

““<Tf you were,’ said Nick, ‘it would have 
been better for you, for you’d have known 
when to quit!’ 

“Tt was two weeks before the fight when 
Marcolina came to see me. I wouldn’t 
have her in the camp, but she came for a 
few minutes. 

““T want to tell you, Carabine,’ she said. 
‘Don’t underrate this man. I’ve seen a 
good deal of him in New York and I’ve been 
to his camp with Al Mills d 

““Don’t tell me anything about his 
camp, Marcolina,’ said I. ‘A man’s train- 
ing secrets are his own.’ 

““*There’s something else I have to tell 
you, Carabine,’ she said. ‘This man’s in 
love with me; and I,’ she said—‘I’m crazy 
about him.’ 

“Och, is that all?’ said I, and laughed. 
‘Run along now, Marcolina. I’ll see you 
after the fight.’ 

““*Good luck in the fight, and always, 
Carabine,’ said she, and went away. 

“When she had gone I laughed again at 
what she said, for I thought, this—that Al 
Mills and the others had put her up to it, 
so as to make me fight the harder and finish 
the quicker. The betting was five to one on 
me, Mr. Kerry, and everyone knows that 
a money-on bet is the most dangerous bet 
in the world.. A broken hand, an ignorant 
swing from your opponent, and the cham- 
pion of the world goes down before an 
unheard-of man. ‘But aren’t they the igno- 
rant crowd,’ I thought, ‘to consider a mild 
stratagem a child could see through?’ 

“The day before the fight Nate came to 
see me, and he took me aside. 

““T was always your friend, Carabine,’ 
said he. 

““*You were, Nate,’ said I. 

“*T’ll give you a friend’s advice,’ said 
Nate. ‘If anything happens, go right back 
to Ireland, and forget America and forget 
all you’ve seen or anybody. you’ve met 
here.’ 

“You mean if I lose the fight?’ 

“**Tf you lose more than the fight.’ 

“*What do you mean, Nate?’ I asked. 

“But he would say nothing, and I 
couldn’t understand until I remembered 
the drugs the poor fellow would be taking. 
Drink is bad; it wearies and weakens the 
head; but drugs are the devil’s invention. 
They give false life to you, and the sane 
clean world becomes a maze like you see in 
old-time gardens. You wander and wander 
and think you’re going fine, but only by 
accident or a friend’s hand do you come out 
of it. Drink and women are pitfalls, Mr. 
Kerry, but drugs are chains. 

“So I said, ‘Of course, Nate.’ For I 
thought I’d humor him. ‘Sure, if I lost 
what would I stay here for?’ 

““*You fool!’ said Nate. 
understand.’”’ 


‘You'll never 


Ix 


rl Neer fight was called in New Jersey, 
across the river from New York, in a 
clearing in the woods. It was six o’clock of 
a June morning, and the birds singing to 
raise your heart. I never saw a bonnier 
day. The ring was pitched on fine springy 
turf and there was a big crowd from New 
York—Tammany men, gamblers, fellows 
of society who liked to be known as sports- 
men, a big crowd of Irish fellows. When I 
was in the ring I noticed Marcolina in the 
crowd, and that annoyed me, for I thought 
she knew I didn’t want her at a fight. She 
was very white, it seemed to me, and she 
avoided my eye, and gave me no look at all. 
Al Mills was there, and he smiled at me in 
what I might call a dirty manner. I 
thought, ‘That isn’t the look of a man who 
has his money on me.’ And then it came 
to me: ‘That fellow hasn’t his money on 
you. That fellow has his money on the 
other man.’ 

“*What’s worrying you, Shamus?’ said 
Nick Dolan. 
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““Nothing at_all,’ said I, B. 
wrong, for what with Mareoliy 
and Al Mills’ look I wasn’t easy 
Johnson and I met in the midd 
and the referee talked, and Mr, 
never seen a man in better sha 
He was fit to fight for the worl 
legs that I thought were weak 
light, like a deer’s, 


He turned his back and wa 
corner. 

“T felt hurt at that, Mr. Kerr 
I had fought with before hadn| 
that. It was: May the best p 
tell you there was a queer feel in 
morning, for all the birds were 

“Time was called and wey 
Kerry. And he began Sparring | 
lightweight instead of a Prize 
One instant he was in front, | 
breaking ground to the right on 
ing in and out like a ballet mas 
trick, as most boxers have tricks 
with the left before leading it, a 
must have told this fellow of it! 
shoulder moved he let fly with h 
and Mr. Kerry, it was like a slij\ 
golf ball going through the air, | 

“He got me fair. And bef, 
answer he was away dancing, 
he did it in a row. Once I crowe 
corner and began to hit, but 
the punch, and when the eroy 
roar, thinking I was doing for hi 
hurting him at all. And when} 
the corner he began with the lef 
had great tricks, this fellow. Wh! 
as if I’d corner him he’d bend] 
bat and catch me by the ank 
was nothing in the rules against 
So I’d look down at him and wi 
I’d do. And then he’d straigh 
let go with the right. When I'd 
as a heavy man will, to let go wi 
down punch, he’d drop his hani 
away laughing, so that I felt 
And then I’d do what a fool ¥ 
him furiously, to be a mark 
hand. When I’d get close to 
he’d go limp and loose, and fall 
his own accord. Take his minut 
come up grinning. | 

“There’s no use telling you) 
fight, Mr. Kerry; there was on 
in it, and that wasn’t me. Fi 
hear the crowd roar for me a 
silent, and then begin to roar fit 
man. That is always cruel hit 
Kerry. In the fourth round I ¢! 
so that Nick had to open my & 
knife to give me a glimpse of t) 
all. This man fought a great 
He never let up on my eyes, si 
little while I didn’t know that) 
only for the singing of the birds! 
to lead me to my corner, and ( 
on by hands to the rope to #) 
down. I had a hope he’d clos’ 
could take the strength out oll 
tling, but he was too clever. 

“And then in my corner | 
towel go through the air. 

“* Are you throwing up, Nicl’ 

“<T’m sorry, Shamus,’ said 2 
can’t see a fellow countryman Il 

“So that was the end of that 

“There is no person in th 
lonely as the conquered fightin! 
is like a star that shot across th’ 
lost. The people who were che! 
month before turn and say, ‘S! 
no good!’ The cheering and 
shaking are all for the other f 
you are in your corner by yol 
your trainer and your seconds 
feel uncomfortable, and wish 
with the other man. The cro’ 
been waiting for you before th 
passes you by as if you were 
There is no person in the crowd 
feel he is a better man than yo 

“T went across to New Yo 
Turkish bath, to steam the § 
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‘o get my face patched up, and 
‘ted. It was afternoon when I 
el. ‘Is Mrs. Carabine within?’ 


w behind the counter of the 
me a look, and says, ‘Mrs. 
; here two hours ago, taking 
-e with her.’ Well, Mr. Kerry, 
rprise to me somehow, and I 
aying to myself, ‘Well, you 
snown it.’ But I said to the 
' Yes,’ said I, ‘we intended 
y. Mrs. Carabine’s just gone 
he said, ‘Yes, Mr. Carabine,’ 
The fellows behind hotel count- 
ing cynical men, and there is 
4 the hearts of them. 

in our rooms there was noth- 
things, no word for me even, 
was needed. But the white 
chere. He barked at me, glad 
She must have forgotten him,’ 
have made a grand present for 
‘hat are you doing here?’ said 
ju know I’m a beaten man?’ 
‘ed again. So I said to him, 
th me. You’re one thing they 


he rest of the day looking for 
ye I wouldn’t be known. I 
to go back to the Danish 
er leaving it to be married in 
‘nm the end I got a place on the 
he town, near where the ocean 
and there I shifted my gear 
» dog. When all was settled 
| go across the town and have 
it Nate’s. ‘For there,’ thought 
friends anyway. A tune from 
rpist, and a crack with Nate, 
_the edge off the hard day.’ 
itself had turned dreary after 
‘of the morning, and I mind 
ugh the yellow murk across 
e and Madison Square and 
‘ue across to Third and going 
e’s. I turned in the door and 
own the stairs when a cham- 
was opened and the noise of it 
<up. 

te at a table were the Johnson 
not a scratch on him, Mr. 
Marcolina sitting beside him, 
on their faces as if there was 
ie world for one but the other. 
terry, Marcolina had never a 
» from death, and maybe the 
, neither, but at that moment 
tp to them and sat down and 
ag with them and treating them 
sre his best friends. 

at was the last straw. Nate 
aso friendly with me, and pro- 
‘iendship to me, to be cheek by 
2man that had beaten me and 
aat had left me. Mr. Kerry, no 
y hurt me, or Marcolina’s go- 
rt me as much as that conduct 
1, I had always thought that 
} common in the world, and 
oment I had known no differ- 
'd back up the stairs, without 
g me, and as I went through 
was glad it was a murky night, 
1e could see my face.” 
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ow Johnson was now described 
thampion of Canada and Ire- 
t how he could be. of Ireland 
W, not being born there, or 
aing to do with Ireland. In a 
a claim to it. So I couldn’t go 
ind again. I couldn’t face the 
I couldn’t face the people. So 
n New York, taking my moth- 
-acSorley, and working on the 
g and unloading vessels. Big 
ey, they called me. They were 
7s there. 
W, Mr. Kerry, I'll tell you a 
g. I took to the drink. It was 
nd poor thing to do. But after 
8 work, the lightsomeness of 
lcome, and a man with a load 
18 not good company for him- 
er a loud drunk, or a dead 
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drunk; I was just a stupid drunk, but even 
in a crowd that drunk hard I was notable. 
Men would say to me, ‘Jim, you’d better 
lay off that stuff. It’ll kill you.’ To my- 
self I’d say, ‘What matter if it does?’ But 
to them I’d laugh. In the end they figured 
it was something on my mind. All the 
water front knew Big Jim MacSorley and 
his white dog. The stuff gave me sleep, 
Mr. Kerry, but it got like this—that I had 
to have a couple in the morning before I 
was good for anything. When I look back 
now, Mr. Kerry, I can hardly believe that 
was me. 

“T never met anyone I knew in that place, 
for the way of New York is this—that 
Seventh Avenue is as far from Fifth as 
Ireland is from the Lowlands of Holland. 
People that live in Broadway will not go on 
another street. The New Yorkers are 
habitual people. But talk of Johnson came 
to the saloons, of glove fights he had had, 
and how there was talk of matching him 
with Peter Jackson, the black, and Charlie 
Mitchell, England’s champion. There was 
an occasional word about James Carabine, 
and the talk was he had gone back to Ire- 
land, and it was said that Johnson’s science 
had beaten Carabine, who had none, but 
was just an ignorant Irish fighter, good 
for a street brawl and nothing else. This 
was queer hearing, Mr. Kerry. 

“‘T heard them speak of Marcolina, Mr. 
Kerry, and how she had married Carabine 
and left him for the better man. And it was 
said that she was married before to a fellow 
who was a professional killer and now in 
Sing-Sing. I asked how could she marry 
Carabine if she was married to another 
fellow; and they said that maybe Carabine 
wasn’t the only one she married. Lina 
Ward, they said, was a great favorite with 
the politicians, and what another woman 
would get two years for as a crime, Lina 
would only get pity for as a mistake. 

“T’dsay, ‘Isee. What’ll you have, boys?’ 

“And they’d say, ‘We’ll have schooners 
of beer.’ 

“¢Schooners of beer all around,’ I’d call; 
‘and just shove over that decanter of red- 
eye.’ 

“T knew myself that all wasn’t well with 
me, and that I’d gone a ways from the man 
I was, for one day near the boats a man 
stopped me and he said, ‘Aren’t you Mr. 
James Carabine, the Irish fighter?’ 

“Oh, no,’ said I. ‘I’m afraid you’re 
mistaken. My name’s MacSorley.’ 

““‘T beg your pardon,’ said he. ‘Now I 
see you’re not when I’m close to you, for 
you’re a fat soft man, and not the cut of a 
fighter at all.’ 

“T used to think to myself, ‘Well, I’ll 
make a break. I’ll fight a couple of times, 
and then join a ship on her way around the 
Horn, and that way get to Australia.’ I 
got a fight in a little club for a five-pound 
note under the name MacSorley, but though 
I won it easily on points, I should have 
won in the first round. The club manager 
spoke to me afterward. 

““«Vou’ve got a natural style of boxing, 
MacSorley, and you’re a big man, but leave 
it alone. There’s one thing you haven’t 
got, and that’s a fighter’s heart.’ And to 
him I said, ‘I haven’t.’ And to myself I 
said, ‘Not any more.’ And so [ let things 
go. I was like a bird whose wings had been 
clipped and was compelled to walk on its 
small feeble feet. I was like a fox a man 
had chained in a stable yard and made a 
curiosity of. I was like a man—the Lord 
between us and all harm!—on whom some 
aged crooked-minded woman had turned 
the Bad Eye. 

‘“‘T was so far gone as this, Mr. Kerry, that 
I didn’t care how I looked; and what was 
worse, I had let the white bulldog get dirty, 
too, and that was meaner than not taking 
care of myself. 

“Tf I had been a weak man I wouldn’t 
have got a job at all, but with my frame 
I was always sure of work. But every 
night it was the same old. tale—the heat 
and sawdust of the saloon. I was there one 
night drinking, and a voice came through 
the place that made me drop the glass from 
my hands and turn cold. 
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*** Aren’t you the devil and all for hiding 
yourself, James Carabine!’ 

“T looked up, and it was true. There 
was your Uncle Valentine before me.” 


xT 


+ EK HAD no beard in those days, as 

you know, Mr. Kerry, and he was 
then like you now, tall and thin. His head 
was red as it is now, but more curly, and 
he had a merry look in his eyes. There was 
the smell of Ulster from his tweed suit, 
heather and turf smoke, and the ash plant 
under his arm, Mr. Kerry, I could tell the 
coppice where it was cut. Mr. Kerry, it 
was as if the walls of that boozing den had 
fallen apart and shown me the hills of Derry 
and the Gypsy women at their caravan 
doors weaving their baskets. 

“Your Uncle Valentine walked into that 
saloon as if it were his own Kildare Street 
Club, with a nod and smile for everyone as 
if they were his fellow members. 

“*And how is it with you, James Cara- 
bine?’ And he took my arm. 

““Mr. Valentine,’ I said, ‘I’m through.’ 

“And he lets a laugh out of him that was 
like a church bell bringing you back to 
security and belief. ‘And is that the way 
to face a run of bad luck? I’m ashamed of 
you, James Carabine.’ 

“The people in the pub were silent, and 
then they turned to him, and one man 
said, ‘Isthat Mr. Carabine, the Irish boxer?’ 

“And who else?’ asked your Uncle 
Valentine. 

““* And are you a friend of his?’ 

“<There’s none closer,’ answered your 
Uncle Valentine. 

“«That’s all right,’ said they. ‘We were 
getting worried about him. We didn’t know 
who he was, but that he was a good man 
low in the heart. But now that he has a 
friend with him, he’ll be all right.’ You'll 
find blacker hearts, Mr. Kerry, than on the 
wharves of New York. 

“There was once at dinner in Destiny 
Bay 2 soldier, or maybe just some casual 
wandering man, who was talking of Con- 
stantinople, of the Turks, and how there 
was a great church there from Christian 
days, and it was not dedicated to any saint, 
but to a gift of God, and that is Holy 
Wisdom. Well, if there’s one man ever had 
that healing gift, it’s your Uncle Valentine. 
He never spoke to me about the drink, or 
about my troubles; and he was wise there. 
I’ve heard it said that it’s best to get a 
thing off your mind to a friend, but holding 
a lodge of sorrow only revives the matter, 
and gives the weakness in you an excuse for 
keeping up depression. 

“Your Uncle Valentine acted as though 
he’d seen me a month before. I had to 
come up to his hotel and take a room there, 
and get decent clothes on, and face New 
York. As to the drink, your Uncle Valen- 
tine was always asking, every three or four 
hours, whether I’d like one, and having one 
with me as if it were just a pleasant thing 
for both of us, and not for me a loosening 
of the clutch on my throat. Your uncle 
was like a small boy. He said he’d come to 
America to see the Indians on Long Island, 
and the people murdering each other on 
the Bowery; but I knew well enough he’d 
come for me. He took me to Sheepshead 
Bay to the racing, and if there was ever an 
Indian let loose in New York, it was your 
uncle, Mr. Kerry, for even I felt sorry for 
the gamblers when he was through betting. 
Every day, every hour I was feeling better. 
We followed the races to Saratoga. In a 
week I could hardly believe all that had 
happened to me was true. Only when I was 
by myself at night I’d see Marcolina’s face. 
And I’d hear the towel whishing into the 
ring in token of defeat. And then I’d know 
it was true. 

“To get back to good feeling and strength, 
Mr. Kerry, was like throwing off an old 
suit that you’d worn out and were ashamed 
of. I noticed myself thinning down and 
my eye hardening. And one day your 
Uncle Valentine threw his leg across the 
arm of a sofa and looked straight at me. 

“This fellow calling himself champion 
of Ireland, it’s hard,’ said he. 
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«Tt is, Mr. Valentine,’ I agreed. ‘None 
feels it more than I.’ 

““Did he beat you fair?’ asked your 
Uncle Valentine. 

““*Ffe did,’ said I. ‘He was too quick for 
me. His left hand was like a rocket in my 
face.’ 

““Would you take him on again?’ said 
your Uncle Valentine. : 

“*T would,’ said I. ‘But I don’t know if 
it would be any different. He’s too clever 
for me, and besides, the heart is out of me.’ 

““There was never an attack yet that 
there wasn’t a defense for,’ said your Uncle 
Valentine. ‘As to the heart being out of 
you, you’ve no right to say that. If it were 
your own small fight, for a purse of money 
or a woman, then you could feel any way you 
liked about it; but this is to keep it from 
being said that the Irish Belt passed to a 
cheap bully from overseas.’ 

“Mr. Valentine,’ I told him, ‘get me 
that match and I'll fight till I die.’ 

“*That’s better,’ said your Uncle Val- 
entine. 

“Your Uncle Valentine took it in hand 
to get the fight, and it wasn’t very difficult, 
I heard later. There were scores to sub- 
scribe to a purse for the satisfaction of see- 
ing us, men who had missed the first one, 
and had heard afterward about Marcolina 
and Johnson and me, and were eager to see 
a savage dirty fight over a woman. And 
there was great money to be made in bet- 
ting over it. So sure were the gamblers of 
the outcome that they would give six to 
one against me, and the Irish are fools 
enough to back their fancy, no matter what 
odds are against it. Everybody on the 
other side laughed and said it was easy 
money. Oh, no, there was no difficulty 
about the fight. 

“Tt was a queer thing, Mr. Kerry, but 
the fitter I got the more I thought of Mar- 
colina, and for the first time in my life I 
knew what jealousy was, and it is a disease 
and sickness. Her face was like something 
in a sick man’s: head, always hovering 
there. The queer sleekness of her hair, and 
her pointed face, like a fox’s, but white, and 
the green eyes like emeralds. It used to 
grip me like a sickness. One night it got so 
bad that I told your Uncle Valentine 
I couldn’t go on. 

“¢Well,’ he said, ‘we'll let it go for the 
present, Shamus, and take it up again.’ 
And he left me alone. I rang for a bottle of 
whisky and they brought it to me and left it 
onthetable. It just came to me, Mr. Kerry, 
like a truth comes to a man, that if I drank 
that bottle of whisky I was done forever. 
Mr. Kerry, there were great battles fought 
in great fields, but there was never a harder 
than between myself and myself in that 
little room. I must have prayed, but what 
words I used, or if any at all, I don’t know, 
but after a while the bottle of whisky was 
no more than a bottle to me, and I left it 
there. I’ve heard of men throwing it out 
of the window after a fight like that, but 
they must have been play-acting with 
themselves. I just rang for the waiter and 
told him to take it away. 

“*But you wanted it,’ said he. 

““«Well, I don’t want it now,’ saidI. And 
I went out to where your Uncle Valentine 
was. Your Uncle Valentine must have seen 
how it was, for there was the moisture of 
death on my face. But he said nothing. 

“So I said, ‘Mr. Valentine, when do I 
start training?’ 

““€Come down to Castle Garden tomor- 
row,’ he said, ‘and meet your trainer. He’ll 
tell you.’ But who the trainer was I couldn’t 
get out of him. 

“T went down with him, and off the Irish 
boat there comes an old fellow in a beaver 
hat, and with a gray shawl around his 
shoulders, and Mr. Kerry, it would raise 
the hair on your scalp, but who was it but 
Shadrach Kennedy, the Irish fighter who 
had won the championship of Europe at 
the age of twenty in the camp of Waterloo. 
I’d often heard of him, and how he was 
greater than Captain Donelly himself. He 
had killed Gaffer Casey at the Curragh of 
Kildare, and after that had fought, but the 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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not. Read the small paragraph at the bottom of the opposite page. 
Lay down this publication, now, and see if your rugs are as clean 
as you thought they were. Even though you now use a vacuum 
cleaner, try this test on your rugs. You may be surprised. And in 
this event, the ease with which a Hoover can be purchased, com- 
plete with a most remarkable set of dusting tools, will become 

even more attractive 
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yple said he had sold his soul to 
or knowledge of boxing. And 
» his eye you might believe that 
yody was a man’s of near ninety, 
> was a man’s of twenty-five. 
pS stroke in the game unknown 


‘re the young man that has lost 
yship of Ireland, and taken me 
ath bed.’ . 

ry, Mr. Kennedy,’ said I. 

be sorrier before I’m through 
xe promised, and he looked me 
ve got a fighter’s frame. Was 
»?’ he sneered. 

3 too quick for me, Mr. Ken- 


Tm through with you you'll 
‘in full flight.’ Your Uncle Val- 
‘or putting him in the carriage, 
‘ed on him. ‘Is it for insulting 
Mr. Valentine?’ he asked. ‘I 
yd feet as any other.’ And to 
‘ment he catches the horse a 
he rump with his stick. I tried 
earpetbag, but he promised me 
the horse. He took a look now 
yund him as we walked uptown. 
jat do you think of New York, 
ly?’ said I, so as to make con- 
‘is better,’ said he. He was a 
ight man.” 

| 


| xII 
\D our camp near Stamford, in 
sunty of Connecticut, which is a 
‘a, but not on the sea, on a sort 
it were, Mr. Kerry, a great 
e. Your Uncle Valentine chose 
ind wrestlers. There was a big 
uldn’t speak English but was a 
-and an American fellow from 
st, and the boxers were Paddy 
the Irish-American boxer, and 
-and Cornstalk Bill Ryan, who 
for a fight. They were the best 
, and if there were better I’d 
them. They’d all seen men 
heir day, but they themselves 
een the like of the cruelty of 
ennedy. Mr. Kerry, if I were 
ar, and he a devil, he couldn’t 
vorse. He’d sit there with his 
tis shoulders and his snuffbox in 
id while I boxed and wrestled, 
vould cut me like a whip. He 
out, with me behind the buggy, 
ed it, and make me run until 
cop. It was no trotting. It was 
legs. And he’d get the Pole to 
‘ball at my stomach and ribs, 
I have taken the kick of a mule 
1 he had another trick, which 
the boys to chuck a bag of sand 
id for me to catch it on my jaw 
Ar. Kerry, at times I could have 
ige, and killed the old man, and 
Valentine wouldn’t stay in the 
as so sorry for me. But this 
vorst, Mr. Kerry. One day he 
1s tied to my sides with three 
ye, and made Paddy Moynihan 
'g gloves with welts. 
ut the face off him,’ he told 
) 


no man that can’t put his 


tr. Kerry, you'll hardly believe 
rach Kennedy laid on to Paddy 
ng whip until the big fighting 
early crying. In the end he 
‘gofor me. It was cruel. But 
ays of it, I noticed I could sway 
Ww away my head in a man- 
; thought possible. 
mnedy,’ I protested, ‘I’m sure 
ver trained as hard as this.’ 
ot,” he said, ‘for two reasons. 
is there was never as good a 
yself when I was a boxer. Now, 
second,’ he said, ‘and I’ll give 
answer.’ 
sai I, ‘Mr. Kennedy, what is 


tever,’ said he, ‘such a traitor- 
Ly third-rate tinker’s pup as to 
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lose the championship, and to have to go 
after it again. Is there anything else you’d 
like to hear?’ 

“No, sir,’ said I. For I’d heard enough. 

“He was clever, Mr. Kerry. He’d have 
none of the old slip the left and cross- 
counter. He’d make you catch your man’s 
left on your right wrist and counter with 
the left straight to the face. A dandy blow. 
He’d teach you to hit, in a long fight, at the 
point where a man’s left shoulder and arm 
joins. After a while his left hand is useless. 
He’d teach you to weave inside a guard in- 
stead of breaking it down, and to punish 
your man with short punches to the body. 
He taught me to catch my man’s left arm, 
and twisting around pull him over my shoul- 
der in the flying mare. A terrible throw. 

“He was good, Mr. Kerry. He never 
pushed me past my strength, for all his 
cruelty. He kept me fresh as new butter. 
Twice a day he’d work at my hands, finger- 
ing the muscles and bones until they were 
like hard rubber balls with steel inside 
them. 

“He was queer, Mr. Kerry. He was a 
religious man. He believed when he died 
he would sleep until midnight of the thirty- 
first of December, 1999, when an angel would 
wake him and give him a white robe with 
gold lettering on it, and a gold crown. He 
would go to heaven with a certain number, 
while all the rest will go to hell. As to 
whether he was right or not, time will 
show. But for all his religion, he would 
play with us at the Irish card game of five 
thousand up, for a silver shilling a hundred, 
and cheat like a common vagabond. None 
of us had courage enough to call him 
crooked, or even to stop the game. He 
made great money out of us that way. He 
would go out fishing with a rug over his 
knees and a rug over his shoulders, and an 
umbrella over his head. One day I was 
putting him in his boat, and noticed he 
hadn’t hooks, but he had worms. I asked 
him how it was he had forgotten the hooks. 

“*T never use them,’ said he; ‘my pur- 
pose in fishing is not to catch fish.’ 

“T told this to your Uncle Valentine, and 
I said, ‘I don’t doubt but that man’s mad.’ 
And your Uncle Valentine thought for a 
while and smiled, and said, ‘Now I wonder 
is he?’ 

“He let up on the training one day, and 
sent me out for a walk. And that evening 
he called me into his room. ‘I’ve one more 
thing to tell you,’ he went on. ‘Don’t 
watch your man’s eyes, or his feet, or his 
hands. Watch the point of his jaw, and 
when he drops that into his shoulder, jump 
in and punish.’ 

“Your Uncle Valentine came in and laid 
his hand on my shoulder. ‘We sail over to 
the Oyster Bay, Jim,’ he told me. 

“Then I knew I had to fight on the mor- 
row.” 

XIII 

OUR Uncle Valentine would not let 

me out or see anything until the next 
morning. There was the early note of win- 
ter in it, and the trees brown and the black 
crows in the fields. We left the farmhouse 
where we were staying after breakfast, and 
your uncle huddled me up in one of his 
great frieze coats with a white muffler about 
my neck. 

“*T have a present here,’ he told me, ‘for 
you from the Gypsy folk of Destiny Bay.’ 
And out of his pocket he pulls a green scarf 
of silk so delicate you could pull it through 
a ring. And on it in gold thread was the 
Irish harp. ‘You’ll wear it on your back, 
Jim.’ 

“*Please God!’ said I. 

The ring was pitched on the shore of the 
bay, fine springy turf, and the sound of the 
little waves in yourears. And if there were 
plenty of peopleat the New Jersey fight, there 
was a multitude here. You wouldn’t have 
thought it was against the law at all. There 
were folk of quality, acquaintances of your 
Uncle Valentine, and the scum of the Bow- 
ery, horsemen, gamblers, and Irish. There 
was a sea around the ring, and on the rim of 
this crowd there were carriages of all sorts 
with people standing on them. I noticed 
maybe a dozen of our own sort around the 
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ring, North of Ireland fellows—very quiet 
men who would knock the head off your 
shoulders for twopence—and I saw your 
Uncle Valentine had taken no chance against 
the ring being rushed in case of my winning. 

“‘T was in the ring first and he made me 
wait for a while for him. Your Uncle Valen- 
tine was talking to Paddy Moynihan about 
the trotting horse, and I, I’m not ashamed 
to admit it, Mr. Kerry, I was saying a bit 
prayer. All around the ring the gamblers 
were shouting ‘I’ll lay fives against the 
Irishman. Here, I’ll lay sixes. Six to one 
against.’ One fellow shouted, ‘I’ll take 
tens,’ said he. No sooner were the words 
out of his mouth than a big man with a seal- 
skin waistcoat pulls a roll of bills out of his 
pocket and passes it up. ‘A hundred thou- 
sand to win ten thousand dollars on John- 
son,’ he agreed. The man who offered the 
bet looked green. 

“Your Uncle Valentine heard the other 
man coming through the crowd, and had 
my coat and muffler off, and pulled the 
sweater over my head. For an instant I 
stood stripped. As I looked up and they 
were throwing the greatcoat around my 
shoulders I caught sight of Marcolina stand- 
ing on a dogeart on the edge of the crowd, 
and she seemed whiter, her face more 
peaked than ever. She saw me and her 
eyes widened until I could see the white 
around the pupil. 
each other I don’t know, Mr. Kerry, but 
there was a twist to her mouth as if pain 
were on her, and she turned away. 

“*Hy! said your Uncle Valentine, and 
punched me in the ribs. 

“Then I saw my man was in the ring. 

“T went forward to hear the referee go 
over the rules—his name was Kilrain, a 


fine fellow and a good fighter in his day— | 
and there I met Johnson, who had a smile | 


on his face, but it left it as I looked at him. 
He had plaster on his hands. 


““To you object to this, Carabine?’ the | 


referee asked. 
““T object to nothing, Mr. Kilrain; not 
even brass knuckles.’ 


‘“As we turned to our corners I held out | 


my hand to Johnson, for a prize ring is no 
place for private spite, and a championship 


fight is above personal feeling. He looked | 
at my hand without taking it, and turned | 


away. There was a lot of laughing at the 
ringside, but there was a good deal of 
hissing. I went back to my corner, and 
‘Good luck, Jim!’ whispered your Uncle 
Valentine and whipped my coat off, and 
time was called. 

“Mr. Kerry, there’s nothing in the world 
like a man in the ring when his seconds get 
out of it, and he’s left there with the man 
he’s to fight, and the referee like the blinded 
woman that’s the dispenser of justice on the 
outside of the law courts. Everyone who 
has fought knows the dropping of the heart. 
I gave a good pull to the ropes to loosen up, 
and walked out to meet my man. 

“T don’t know what there was about me, 


Mr. Kerry, but I could see Johnson change | 
his mind as he came forward. He closed up | 


in a way. We fiddled for a few minutes, 
breaking ground, moving here and there. 
Around the ring you could have heard a pin 
fall, as the saying is, with the silence that 
was init. Then Johnson jumped at me with 
his left hand. I didn’t try to stop, but 


pulled my head away, as Shadrach Ken- | 


nedy had instructed me, and each time he 
missed. He looked back and looked puz- 
zled. And when he was thinking I rushed 
him myself, and letting go with the left 


caught him with a swash in the ribs that | 


made the wind go through his teeth whis- 
tling, and bringing it up caught him on the 
side of the head and sent him staggering 
across the ring. I followed him, Mr. Kerry, 
but he covered up in the corner, so I had to 
clout him a couple of right-handers at the 
back of the neck to straighten him up. He 
slipped under my guard and got away. 
We sparred and I noticed his chin going 
down and I jumped in and hit. It spread 
him on his back in the middle of the ring, 
and the first round was over. 

“T never heard such a minute’s commo- 
tion as there was at the ringside then. The 


How long we looked at | 
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Colors: Powder 
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For Sale by 
All Good Dealers 


The Radio Sport Blouse is made of 
durable, weatherproof RADIOTEX 
material and trimmed with knitted 
collar, wristers. and waistband. 

The Sport Blouse is a necessary arti- 
cle of wearing apparel for all outdoor 
activities. Every one can now own a 
neat fitting RADIO. Sport Blouse 


because of its low price. 


Suitable for Camping, Motoring, 
Golfing, and all Outdoor Sports. 
Write for descriptive circular and 
samples of Radiotex colors and name 
of your nearest dealer. 


OILTEX SLICKERS 
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children. Do not get 
oily or sticky in hot 
weather. No reoiling 
to keep them water- 
proof—no disagreea- 
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weight. 
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Ask for them at your 
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CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Splendidly 
improved! 


for durability, 
accuracy and speed 


Tue New Dayron is a marvel 
—an improved steel racquet 
built acegnetne to the specifica- 
tions of world-famous players. 
This racquet possesses a speed, 
precision and balance never be- 
fore known at sucha remarkably 
low price. 

Get a New Dayton in your 
hands. Swing it. Feel the per- 
fect balance—easy control. 
Notice the new twisted steel 
strings—unsurpassed in resil- 
iency by the finest gut. Note the 
sturdy, yet light-as-wood, steel 
frame and the reinforced throat. 

This racquet is absolutely un- 
harmed by dampness—or even 
rain. The frame cannot warp 
or split, the strings stay tight 
and it never needs a press. 

No matter how many tennis 
racquets you have in your pres- 
ent equipment, there is always 
the need of a New Dayton. 
Price $10 at leading dealers’ 
everywhere. The Dayton Steel 
Racquet Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Foreign representatives: C. P. Brown & 
Son, 22 Oxford St., London, England. Nicoll 
& Stoever, 63 Avenue des Champs Elysees, 
Paris, France. A. K. Taylor, China Union 
Co., 29 Szechuan Road, Shanghai, China. 
Gerald L. Patterson, 115 Flinders Lane, 
Melbourne, Australia. 
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crowd was roaring. It stopped as time was 
called for the second round. One minute it 
was shouting and the next it was silent as 
night. I noticed the marks of my blows on 
Johnson, the red knuckle marks against the 
white skin. He had taken it too easy, Mr. 
Kerry. It never does to take a man too 
easy, even though you’ve beaten him easily 
the first shot. He was thinking, he was 
thinking hard. He feinted at my head and 
went in for a swing at the ribs, but I got 
him with right and left as he came in. He 
was clever, Mr. Kerry; he slid behind me 
to find a hold, and got a full Nelson on. 
But the Pole had taught me how to beat 
that. I dropped forward on my knees and 
threw him over my head. He was quick, so 
his hands saved him. We were both up on 
our feet and at it hammer and tongs. He 
hit hard. He shook me on the neck and 
jaw. But I got home with an uppercut that 
finished the round. 

“Mr. Kerry, in spite of everything, 
Shadrach Kennedy’s instructions nearly 
did me. He had told me to watch my man’s 
chin. In the first fight I had lost to him 
with my little trick of feinting with my 
left before leading. The man that beats an- 
other to the punch is the man that wins. 
My feint was a personal trick, but the 
dropping of the chin to the shoulder is 
universal. Everyone will protect himself 
before he attacks. I was doing so well beat- 
ing him to the punch that I paid no atten- 
tion to anything else. Once he tried a hard 
left on me, and dropping my head I caught 


| his knuckles on my skull, and that must 


have hurt his hand, for he switched with 
his right hand forward quickly. 

“Look out!’ shouted your Uncle Val- 
entine. 

“‘T had only time to set the muscles of 
my stomach, no time to drop my hands 
even, before his left with all his body 
pivoting behind it socked me in the midriff. 
It was like the blow of a sledge hammer, or 
a bullet. And the crack of it could be heard 
all over the ring, so that the people swayed 
forward, and a big groan came out of them. 
If I hadn’t been in time setting myself for 
it, it would have been an end of that fight, 
and maybe of any other fight. And if I 
hadn’t been in condition I could never have 
weathered it. Mr. Kilrain, the referee, 
looked at me, and his face was white as a 
sheet. 

“‘And then some Irish fellow from the 
ringside shouts, ‘Sure, he’s laughing at 
you, Johnson!’ 

“Well, I wasn’t laughing at him, Mr. 
Kerry. My face was just twisted with the 
grin of pain. Pain does either of two things 
to you—it makes you senseless or it drives 
you mad. It drove me crazy, and I went 
for Johnson, hitting him with everything 
I had, jolt and chop, hooking him, and 
backhanding him on the return, as we were 
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allowed to do in the Prize Ring. It must 
have been like hailstones hitting him, until 
he went down and lay quiet. 

“The ringside was in a roar, men trying 
to hedge their bets, taking any money of- 
fered on Johnson, where before there wasn’t 
a penny to be taken from his supporters 
except by the ignorant Irish and your 
Uncle Valentine. Your Uncle Valentine 
was the only calm person there. His face 


was pale and he was whistling The Boyne , 


Water, and he dropped on his knee and 
began to rub my stomach. Before the 
minute was up I was all right. 

“*T’m fine, Mr. Valentine,’ I said. 

““*Tt’s nearly over, Jim,’ said he, ‘but 
just keep your eye open.’ 

“Tt didn’t need any advice from anyone 
to make me pay attention, for the pivot 
blow was a master tradesman’s punch. I 
went after Johnson in the next round, giv- 
ing him the straight left and bringing over 
the right occasionally. All he did was to 
try and push me off with the left hand. 
And then after two minutes of fighting he 
drew his last trick. He swung his right, 
high, overhand to my jaw. He brought it 
from his right heel and as quick as lightning, 
a punch nobody but a fool or a great boxer 
uses. If it had caught me on the temple 
I’d have been like a felled ox. If it had 
caught me on the jaw I’d have been 
through. As it was, my knees gave and 
my hands dropped, and a cloud came be- 
fore my eyes. And I could hear the roar of 
theringside, and thecry: ‘Carabine’s gone!’ 

“But the fog cleared away. I hadn’t 
time to fall, and there was Johnson in front 
of me, looking more dazed than myself. He 
couldn’t understand I wasn’t down. I 
waded in and began to punch at him. And 
when I wrestled with him I knew I was 
strong again. He gave a look over his shoul- 
der at his corner, and threw his shoulders 
up, and then I knew I was only beating a 
beaten man. 

“He was game, Mr. Kerry. There was 
no black spot in him. He was a better man 
losing than he ever was winning. I could 
feel the vitality pouring out of him with 
every punch I landed. Once he slipped 
from weakness and fell, and I helped him 
to his feet. He said, ‘Thanks, Jim,’ and he 
put out his right hand and I took it. It was 
as fine an apology as was ever made. 

“The ringside was bawling, Mr. Kerry, 
a mad roar. My friends, I noticed, had 
brass knuckle-dusters on, and worse than 
that in their pockets, for they weren’t going 
to see the ropes cut and me done out of my 
fight. I worked Johnson over to his corner, 
and held him up, he was so weak, and I 
called to his seconds, ‘Can't you throw in 
the sponge? Can’t you see your man’s 
done? What’s the use of punishing any 
But his seconds were surly and 


further?’ 
dumb. 


P al 
r 
Me 


“‘T called to the referee. ‘\ 
I said, ‘this man’s finished, 
stop the fight to save him?’ 

“*Tt’s a championship fight 
referee, ‘and I’ve got to give, 
chance of keeping his title, if jj 
chance of an earthquake. Yo 
knock him out of time,’ said Mr 

“T appealed to the fellow hir 
land you a light one,’ said I, ‘) 
down and stay down? There’s 
to losing a fight like this. You 
lot and taken a lot. Will yor 
said I. 

“He shook his head, meaning} 
And he looked past me, into | 
and I knew whom he was look, 
I understood the appeal in his. 

“* Ah, my poor fellow,’ said I, 
way with you?’ 

“There was nothing for it, 
but to finish him, so I pushed } 
bit my heels into the ground fi 
He knew the end was coming, 
to get his hands up, but his arm 
and numb. I let him have it 
hands, and stood back. And }) 
forward on his face. Then I 
walked to my corner.” 


around me and your Une 
by my side, and around my 
green scarf with the gold es 
it. It took courage to face me 
victory and pride. But she too! 
me and her face was whiter thi 
seen it. 

“**T don’t suppose you'll belie: 
bine,’ she said, ‘but I algaga: 
were the better man.’ 

““*Och,’ I said, ‘I was lucky ‘J 
colina. Either of those punches; 
finished me.’ 

““We were for a moment qui 
she spoke again. 

““*T don’t know if you und 
much it costs me to say this,’ 
lips were white, ‘but I don’t su 
have me back?’ She must 
answer in my mind, for she 
don’t blame you.’ 

» “*Go back to your friend, 
told her. ‘He’s a good man, 
man—lI never fought better. 
you now.’ 

“She waited a minute, and 
on the ground. ‘I’ve been a fo 
and she walked back to the rin 
was the last I ever saw of her.’ 

My small cousin Jenepher 3 
up in Carabine’s arms, so that It 
eyes from me to the little lady 

“That’s thirty years ago, /t 
vog, small golden treasure! 1 
I’ve been a fool too,”’ said Jam 
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Mount Shuksan in the Mount Baker National Forest, Washington 
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| HE finest sink in the world is nothing in 
Johnny’s life. But ask his mother what 
SS she thinks of her sink of Kohler Ware, 
with its accommodating twin drainboards, its 
smooth expanse of immaculate enamel, its height 
suited to her height! Indeed, it is exceptional 
ware, that which bears the name “Kohler” un- 
obtrusively fused into the enamel. Yet it costs no 


more than any acceptable ware. ... Booklet E 
_ Kohler Village Hall shows fine fixtures for bathrooms, kitchens, 
The beautiful, livable village of Kohler > : : 
1s dn inspiration to ever higher quality and laundr ies. Write for it. 
in Kohler products — enameled plumb- 
tng ware and private electric plants Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. « Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
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A TomM WYE 
will help your game 


A Tom WYE gives you the 
freedom you need for your 
play, the warmth you need 
for your comfort and the 
style you need to appear at 
your best. This season’s 
styles and colorings in Jack- 
ets, Vests and Pull-overs will 
suit any man whether he 
golfs, hikes, motors or just 
works or plays outdoors. 
Look for the Tom Wye label. 


“Ye Tourist” a popular 
priced jacket made by 


TOM WYE, Inc. 


Winchendon, Mass. 
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THE RELUCTANT DUCHESS 


face the fact that everything was over— 
perhaps at that very moment Mrs. Mc- 
Mannis was filling his mind with poison. 

When she came in to luncheon the next 
day Dormier was not there. 

Her stepmother looked at her and said, 
“You look tired, Jacqueline. Has any- 
thing gone wrong?”’ 

Her life had simply gone to pieces, but 
she answered, ‘‘Wrong? Why, no! What 
could go wrong?”’ 

“All this excitement is a great strain,” 
said Miss Salisbury. 

Jacqueline gave her brief scowl. 

“What excitement?”’ she said contemp- 
tuously. 

Miss Salisbury answered, but Jacqueline 
did not hear her, for at that moment Dor- 
mier came into the room, apologizing in 
tones hardly audible. Jacqueline became 
aware that she was going to do one of her 
cataclysmic blushes, during which she felt 
as if she looked like a featureless red bea- 
con. No oneseemed to notice it; and when 
she was again able to listen to the conver- 
sation about her, she found that they were 
talking about an expedition downtown to 
see the closing of the Stock Exchange and 
the heights of the Woolworth tower. 

‘Are you going with us?” said the duke. 

He used names so rarely that you were 


| obliged to watch him every second to know 
| who it was he was addressing; but there 
| was, from Jacqueline’s point of view, no 


trouble about this. The direction of her 
eyes were never more than about six inches 
away from his face whenever they were in 
the same room. She knew now that he was 


| speaking to her, even if he had not looked 


at her, for there was—she could not deceive 
herself—something a little different in his 
tone. She shook her head, without even 
glancing in the direction of her stepmother. 
She would not stoop to plead. 

“‘T suppose you’ve seen it so often you’d 
find it tarsom to go again.” 

“‘T’ve never seen it,’” answered Jacque- 
line with bitter tragic emphasis. 

“Then you’re coming with us, aren’t 
you?” 

At this she could not help a quick glance 
at Mrs. McMannis, and saw there exactly 
what she had expected to see—that look of 
suave negation—stubbornness, Jacqueline 
called it. 

“No, I’m afraid not, Tac,’ 
lady. 

“No, Mrs. Mac?” said the duke quietly, 
and yet as if nothing had ever been refused 
him before in all his life. 

Mrs. McMannis offered him an explana- 
tion: “‘It’sso public—the Stock Exchange— 
under the circumstances.” 

To Jacqueline, this sounded like the fee- 
blest nonsense she had ever heard, and she 
expected to hear the duke demolish it in a 
few well-chosen words. Instead she saw to 
her horror that he was accepting it—with 
regret, but accepting it—giving in. In 
another second he and her step-mother were 
leaving the table. A few minutes later, 
from an upper window, she saw them get- 
ting into the car and being wheeled away 
from her. 

This, to Jacqueline, seemed to be war. 
All through the afternoon her rage mounted. 
She was not to be treated like that; she was 
a woman—and a woman in love. She had 
never before given this name to the per- 
vading joy of the last few days. How could 
she tell what this other woman might do to 
her? Perhaps she would poison Dormier’s 
mind; perhaps she would in some way 
spirit him away; perhaps never again would 
she and he meet. She would speak to her 
father about the way she was treated. 

No, she would ask him, she would make 
him answer—the Socratic method, though 
Jacqueline was not philosophically minded 
and did not call it that. 

At half past six she was sitting rigid in 
her father’s bedroom, waiting for his en- 
trance. Mr. McMannis’ room was a solemn, 
depressing room. It had many tall doors 


* said the older 
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leading into closets that nobody opened but 
the manservant, and a great deal of heavy, 
valuable furniture that nobody used. There 
was about it the flavor of a spare room, and 
yet the mingled scent of tobacco and tweeds 
and the sharp smell of Russia leather polish 
was in its air. It contained two enormous 
armchairs done in bright scarlet leather, 
fresh as the day on which they were bought, 
for Mr. McMannis was not a man who 
spent any of his time sitting in his bedroom. 
On one of these Jacqueline had taken up a 
slippery position. 

Presently she heard voices and Mr. and 
Mrs. McMannis came in together. The 
girl had one of her rare glimpses of them as 
friends, companions; they were talking as 
she and Lucy might talk with their shoul- 
ders leaning against each other. Then as 
they saw her Jacqueline noticed with pain 
that her father’s expression changed. He 
assumed the paternal and she knew in an- 
other second he would say, ‘‘ Ah, Jacqueline, 
have you been a good girl?’’—or one of 
those freezing phrases of his. She sprang up. 

“Father,” she said, “I want to ask you 
what my position in this house is. AmIa 
daughter or a poor relation? Am I a child, 
to be shoved out of the way, or a grown 
person, to be asked down to entertain your 
guests when you find it convenient? I want 
to know. I can’t go on like this, never 
knowing what to expect.” 

The longer she talked, the angrier she 
grew and the worse she put it. The serried 
ranks of her parents had been a good deal 
disordered by her sudden attack, but now 
they were reforming their columns, ex- 
changing significant glances, ready to repel 
the guerrilla. 

Her father cleared his throat. 

“My dear Jacqueline,’ he said, now 
every inch the father, “I am very willing to 
answer your question. It comes quite 
APLOPOSaeains No, no, Estelle, don’t go. 
I want you here. The fact is, my dear, that 
something very flattering, very important, 
has happened. Dormier—the Duke of 
Dormier—has—has i 

Then she knew—knew before her father 
could choose between the various phrases 
at his disposal. 

““___ has asked for your hand—has asked 
you to marry him—has proposed to me for 
you.”’ She never was clear as to which he 
had finally elected. 

Her knees gave way under her and she 
sank down into the red leather chair, which 
gave first a flop and then a deep sigh, as is 
the habit of leather chairs. 

To her surprise, her sensations were not 
at all pleasurable. She felt much as if she 
had been dreaming about making a great 
success as an opera singer and suddenly 
found herself confronting a Metropolitan 
audience. Her father had stopped speak- 
ing, and she felt the pressure upon her to 
make some answer, and she said the first 
thing that occurred to her: 

“‘T don’t want to live in England.” 

“T’m afraid you might have to do that,” 
returned Mr. McMannis, very genial and 
amused. 

Jacqueline glanced at her stepmother, 
prepared to hate her for smiling too; but 
she was not smiling; she was staring at the 
girl with calm level eyes. 

There was a silence. Jacqueline felt in- 
tolerably the weight of these two iron wills 
pressing her for an answer. 

““T don’t say anything!’ she cried. ‘I 
don’t say yes or no!” 

““Perhaps you would like to see Dormier,”’ 
suggested Mrs. McMannis. 

“About the last thing I want,’’ answered 
Jacqueline. “I don’t want to see him or 
anyone. I won’t come down to dinner, and 
don’t let Miss Salisbury come near me— 
grinning and groveling about dukes. I 
want to be alone,” she cried, and, aware as 
she spoke that this was her supreme need, 
she sprang up and left the room. She had 
always made her decisions alone, and she 
must have solitude. 
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“It was just an idea,” he said apologeti- 
cally. He took another turn and had an- 
other idea. ‘‘Could we put it like this?’’ he 
said: ‘‘That when you do make your mind 
up you'll prolly decide to do it?” 

Jacqueline looked at him, and nodding 
her head gave vent to an affirmative noise— 
something between yep and yaw. 

And then, for on the entrance of the tray 
the door had been left unlocked, Miss Salis- 
bury came in; and far from being either 
grinning or groveling, she was obviously dis- 
pleased at finding the duke there, and made 
Jacqueline giggle by administering a rebuke 
to His Grace, which he could not or did not 
answer: 

“T’m very much surprised to find Your 
Grace here. This is no place for Your Grace 
to be—not what I should have expected— 
not what your mother would have ex- 
pected, if I may say so.”’ 

The duke moved toward the door. 

“T’d rather like to cable my mother,”’ he 
said. 

“All right,’’ said Jacqueline, “cable her.” 

She knew, without particularly feeling it, 
that she was deciding her whole future life. 

It did not occur to her the next morning 
not to get up and go to school as usual, and 
even at luncheon that day nothing seemed 
to be changed. Her father was there, and 
afterward he was to take the two English- 
men to the Bronx Zoo, and this time she 
was asked to go too. She knew the zoo well 
and was prepared to act as guide; but to 
her surprise, she found the visitors inter- 
ested less in living animals than in the 
roomful of heads and horns. This collection 
roused in Dormier and Pitts-Cave, even in 
her father, the primitive emotions of the 
hunter, so that Jacqueline, standing aside 
and watching them, felt intensely femi- 
nine—an outsider. 

When they reached the house again she 
found she was expected to have tea in the 
drawing-room. A good many people had 
come in to tea, paying their dinner visits 
after the party, and Jacqueline had no 
chance to talk to Dormier, though he set- 
tled down in a low chair beside her. She 
was not discontented with these arrange- 
ments; she would not have asked any- 
thing more of life than endless days exactly 
like this one. She was too happy to examine 
the situation closely; only it did seem as if 
her willingness to allow Dormier to cable to 
his mother had not had any such definite 
results. Perhaps she wasn’t quite engaged 
after all. 

But that evening after dinner she dis- 
covered that life had made one of those 
enormous bounds forward—further even 
than she had feared. Pitts-Cave was out, 
and she and Dormier and Mr. and Mrs. 
McMannis were sitting by the fire in the 
library; coffee had been served and the 
servants had taken away the cups, when 
Dormier had said very quietly, “Is it nec- 
essary, sir, that Jacqueline should go on go- 
ing to school? It’s such a bore. I hardly 
see her at all.” 

“Oh, you'll see her enough before you 
die,” said Mr. McMannis genially. 

From which Jacqueline perceived for the 
first time that interviews had taken place 
behind her back—miracles, it seemed to her, 
had been accomplished by her lover. 

“The time is rather short, you know,” 
said Dormier. 

Her stepmother answered, ‘‘ We thought 
it better she should keep on at school until 
the engagement is announced.” 

“‘T shall be sailing in three weeks,” said 
the duke. 

“You’re going away?” cried Jacqueline 
in a tone that brought a smile to her father’s 
face and a courteous explanation from 
Dormier. 

“‘T’m only going home to get my mother,” 
he said. 

“Your mother is coming?” asked Jacque- 
line. 

“For our wedding, of course.” 

It appeared that some political crisis in 
his party necessitated the duke’s presence 
in England before Christmas, and the wed- 
ding was to take place about the middle of 
December. Jacqueline thought of a piece 
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of needlework she had begun last August as 
a Christmas present to her father. She was 
to be married before it was finished! She 
wanted to protest, and it was not timidity 
that prevented her, but a certain dignity 
of character that made her recognize that, 
having consented, there would be something 
trivial in quarreling about times and places. 

She had told Lucy nothing of what had 
happened. Lucy had, of course, heard from 
her brother that the duke had not been 
at the party, and imagined that she was 
pleasing Jacqueline in condemning him vio- 
lently. The scene on the stairs had not been 
for Lucy’s ears. But now that things were 
reaching this definite public status, Jacque- 
line asked permission to invite Lucy to 
luncheon the next day and tell her the news. 


Mr. and Mrs. McMannis were inclined to | 


disapprove, but the duke brought them 
round. His simple method seemed to be to 
bring about whatever it happened to be 
that Jacqueline wanted. 

So the next day Lucy came to luncheon 
and had her first sight of the Duke of 
Dormier, still ignorant that her best friend 
was to be a duchess. Unhappily, Pitts- 
Cave seemed to Lucy supremely comic, and 
when Lucy thought anything comic she 
giggled, and when she had once giggled she 
found it impossible to stop giggling. Every 
time Pitts-Cave spoke he began with a few 
low grunts, worked up to louder ones, ex- 
claimed ‘“‘Oh-ah”’ a few times, and then said 
what he had to say. The first time he did it 
Lucy stared at him with large wondering 
eyes; the second time she shook with silent, 
well-suppressed laughter; the third time 
she snorted loudly through her nose, and 
though she pretended she had choked, she 


deceived no one—except perhaps Pitts- | 


Cave, who was not in the least interested in 
her anyhow. Miss Salisbury was disgusted 


and raised her own thin nose in the air, | 
thinking, ‘‘Oh, these American children!”’ | 


Even the duke looked rather coldly at her. 

While they were at table Heccles brought 
the duke a cable. 

“Oh, oh, is it from Scroggles?”’ said 
Pitts-Cave. 

Lucy put her napkin to her face and 
shook, and even Jacqueline was somewhat 
infected. 

“Yes,”’ said Dormier, and he gave the 
cable to Jacqueline. It read: 


“Congratulations. 
“MUMS.” 


Jacqueline looked up and beamed at 
Dormier. It seemed to her.a beautiful mes- 
sage, 

It was then given to Pitts-Cave, who, 
feeling for his monocle and placing it in his 
eye with a tremendous convulsion of his 
jaw, observed, ‘‘Very nice, very nice. 
Fancy dear old Scroggles cabling!’’ At 
which Lucy simply had to be led from the 
room. Jacqueline herself thought it strange 
that a duchess should be known as Scrog- 
gles. At the same time, she did not like 
Lucy’s laughing somuch. She found herself 
thinking that her friend showed her gums 
too much when she laughed. 

In the shelter of her own little room, she 
asked, ‘‘ Well, what did you think of him?”’ 

“T think he’s the funniest man except 
Ed Wynn that I ever saw.” 

“T mean of the duke.”’ 

“Just nothing at all.” 

“Lucy, what do you mean?” 

“That long thin face and nothing to say 
for himself? I think he’s the limit, duke or 
no duke,” said Lucy. ‘‘I like a man to have 
something to say for himself, and not to sit 
there thinking how great he is. Every now 
and then he glanced at me as if I were a new 
kind of worm. And he has no sense of hu- 
mor—you can see that—or he couldn’t keep 
his face straight either.” 

Jacqueline made a great discovery at 
this. Heretofore she had always been im- 
mensely influenced by what Lucy thought 
of young men; several had been wiped out 
by her disapproval. Now she found she 
eared nothing at all about what Lucy 
thought of Dormier. She merely pitied her 
ignorance. 

(Continued on Page 159) 
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Handsome business floors 


permanent, quiet, and low in cleaning cost 


ips an office building the floors are not 
bought without a lot of thought. Some- 
body “‘looks into the subject of floors.”” Some- 
body makes recommendations. These recom- 
mendations are based on all the qualities a 
business floor should have. Looks are con- 
sidered. Permanence is considered. Cost of 
installation and cost of upkeep also receive 
thoughtful, serious 
consideration. 


When it is decided 
that the floor to be used 
will be Armstrong’s 
Linoleum, you may be 
sure that the subject 
of linoleum and the 
subject of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum have been 
thoroughly threshed 
out. The quietness of 
linoleum as an office 
floor and its resistance 
to daily wear have long 
since won it recognition 
as a business floor. But 
there is a growing de- 


15,000 sq..yds. of Armstrong’ s 
Linoleum were recently in- 
stalled on twelve floors of the 
Brooklyn Edison Company’s 
new building, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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mand, both in business and in the 
home, that floors be better-looking. 


To meet this demand, designers 
have created for Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum correct color combinations and 
patterns, a few of which you see here. 
There are many equally attractive 
patterns to choose from. All offer new oppor- 
tunities to secure floors of color and design— 
floors that are handsome and dignified as 
well as surprisingly reasonable in cost. 


Economy of upkeep 
a great advantage of linoleum 


When a floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum is in- 
stalled in a store, office, or other public place 
—cemented down by expert layers over a lin- 
ing of builders’ deadening felt, waterproofed 
at edges and where seams are joined—that 
floor is the easiest of all floors to keep spick- 
and-span. 

Wax it in the first place, two coats rubbed in 
thoroughly. Rewax occasionally, using your own 
waxing machine, or a public waxing service if you 
are in a city where such service may be had. 


That is practically the only cost. A daily brush- 
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this new life of yours will be a very happy 
one. I consider the Duke of Dormier the 
most fortunate of men. I hope he knows he 
is. May I add that something in my own 
life has changed profoundly with the know]l- 
edge that you are to be married and go out 
of the eountry forever? 
“Yours, 
“PAUL.” 


She stuck the letter into the front of her 
dress, for all of her engagement letters were 
shown to her family, and this one she in- 
tended not to show. It dropped out pres- 
ently, and Dormier picked it up and gave 
it back to her. She felt guilty and unhappy, 
but she could detect no suspicion in his face. 
She thought that some day she must tell 
him all about it. 

Some time before, pursuing the idea of 
Anglo-American unity, the duke had prom- 
ised to attend a dinner of war veterans at 
Chicago. He was to be away two days. 
Jacqueline attempted to conceal how tragic 
she felt. She said to herself that a month 
ago she had been comparatively happy, 
not knowing that such a person existed. It 
was not that she expected him to be killed on 
the journey, or to find an older, more sophis- 
ticated, alluring woman, though both possi- 
bilities rather forcibly occurred to her, but 
she could not imagine how she would spend 
the time—those terrible hours and minutes 
and seconds stretching themselves out into 
two days. If only she could sleep through 
them instead of being obliged to live them, 
consciously suffering from this sense of his 
absence. She almost wished she were still 
at school, the morning hours were so long 
and dreary. 

After luncheon the first day she wan- 
dered into the library, thinking she would 
find it empty, but Major Pitts-Cave was 
there. Usually to be with the major was 
much the same as being alone, particularly 
while he was slowly consuming his after- 
luncheon cigar. 

He had the instinct for the most com- 
fortable chair in the room sometimes seen 
in pet cats. Without looking about him, 
Pitts-Cave moved imperceptibly toward it, 
sank into it; and who would then think of 
disturbing that vast bulk? 

He was lying back in a great chair now, 
his eyes fixed on the ceiling, pulling at long 
intervals on one of Mr. McMannis’ excellent 
Havanas—not, as the major was even then 
thinking, in quite as good condition as 
he was accustomed to in those he bought at 
his Pall Mall tobacconist’s—but still a very 
good cigar. 

Jacqueline, seeing him, did not address 
him. She had developed a technic to miti- 
gate her suffering, as most sensitive young 
people who live alone must. Her plan was 
to plunge into some well-remembered and 
much-loved book, and read and read until 
some of the ache had gone out of real life. 
This was what she was now contemplating, 
when, much to her surprise, she heard her- 
self addressed by Pitts-Cave. 

“Rather a bore having Tac away, eh, 
what?” he said. 

Jacqueline’s heart went out to him for 
the first time. 

““A bore?” she returned. ‘“‘It’s simply 
frightful; it’s just about all I can bear.” 
And then, because talking of him was next 
best to being with him, she added, ‘‘Oh, 
Major Pitts-Cave, I’m so afraid of the 
duchess!”’ 

“Frightened of Scroggles?”’ said the 
major. “Oh, no! Oh, no!” 

“But suppose she doesn’t like me,” the 
girl suggested, longing to hear the answer. 

“Oh, certain to like you,”’ said the major 
exactly as desired. But then he added some- 
thing else: ‘“‘As a matter of fact, it was her 
idea from the beginning.” 

“From the beginning?” said Jacqueline. 


* 
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The major corrected himself: 

“No, no, not the very first go; but as 
soon as she had Miss Salisbury’s report she 
was keener than anyone about it. She said 


at once it was just what she had been want- | 


ing for Tac.” 

There was a short silence. The point of 
the major’s chin was turned to Jacqueline, 
for his eyes had never left the ceiling; but 
if he had looked at her he would have seen 
only a rigid little figure and eyes staring at 
him as if to pierce his soul. She knew that 
if she betrayed astonishment, or even lack 
of understanding, she might stop the un- 


folding of this terrible thing, and she felt | 


she must know at all costs. 

She said presently, with the subtlety of 
the serpent, ‘‘Oh, it was to the duchess 
Miss Salisbury wrote?” 

“No; as a matter of fact, it was to her 
father—the Reverend What’s-His-Name. 
You see, he had once held one of the 
Dormier livings, and so, of course, when 
the duchess heard the girl was your goy- 
she wrote straight off to her 


” 


for 


“ee 


for my character,”’ said Jacqueline. 

Her tone was perfect, but Pitts-Cave felt 
a twinge of doubt, for he said protestingly, 
“Tac could have had his choice of all the 
girls in England, you know.”’ 

“Really?” answered Jacqueline. She 
was speaking mechanically, hardly know- 
ing what she said. ‘‘Yes, I suppose so— 
and none of them would do?”’ 

“Well, now,” said the major, very just 
and accurate, ‘““Miss Sampson wouldn’t. 
Quite a nice girl, but a bit Oriental for Tac. 


And Lady Betty—Lady Betty is a fair | 


corker; but when you divide the Medden- 
ton fortune up among the five, you see, that 
didn’t do either.”’ 

Her father’s fortune, Jacqueline thought, 
need not be divided at all; it would all be 
hers. Pitts-Cave staggered on with his con- 
versation, dropping his monosyllables until 
they made a sort of chain of meaning. 

Jacqueline sat still, with that queer 


rigidity. Yes, Miss Salisbury had deceived | 
Her father had sold her for a title. | 
How could he have done such a thing to | 


her. 


her? How could he? And yet it was as 
nothing compared to what Tac had done: 


Her lover—her only friend—had utterly | 
fooled and betrayed her. And, oh, how she | 


had lent herself to it! “On this spot 
Thomas Aubrey Cecil Edward Fitzgrady 
first met and fell in love 


” How could | 


he have let her say that? Oh, if he had had | 


one spark of honesty in his make-up he 
would have told her then! He had not 
loved her. No one had ever loved her. She 
knew what people meant when they said 
their hearts broke—her heart broke then. 
How different from any sorrow about which 
she could talk or cry! She felt as if all joy 
and calm and happiness had been drawn 
out of her veins forever and in their place 
she was filled with a cold solid despair. 


There was just one more fact that she | 


felt she must know. She said—and her 
voice sounded not like Jacqueline Mc- 
Mannis’ but like the voice of a normal 


cheerful girl—‘‘It must have been in the | 


summer that Miss Salisbury wrote.” 


“Let me see,’’ said the major in exactly | | 


the same calm contemplative tone. “It 
was the end of July, for I remember we were 


going to Bonny Brigg in about a sennight.” | 


There was a silence after this, during 
which Jacqueline rose and left the room. 
The major knew she had gone, but did not 
move. He remained with his feet crossed 
and his eyes on the ceiling, drawing long 
satisfactory inhalations on his cigar. He 


would have been immensely surprised if) 
anyone had told him that he had just | 


wrecked his young cousin’s marriage. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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b ose Till | a 
Plaster for 


Patching 


~casylouscand 
makes permanent repair 


OU can repair broken walls so 

Y easily with this patching plaster 

that comes in handy carton, all ready 
to use just by adding water. 

Unlike Plaster of Paris, it will not 
shrink. It does not dry or “set’’ in- 
stantly—hence is easy to use. Posi- 
tively will not crack, crumble or fall 
out. You can paint or paper over it 
without shellacking and the patch will 
not “spot” through. Has many other 
uses—repairing stucco walls, pointing brick 
work, etc. 

Paint, wall-paper and hardware stores sell 
Rutland Patching Plaster. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, mail coupon below. Send no money. 
We will send you a 242 lb. carton and you 
can pay the pc 3tman 30c. plus postage, upon 
delivery. 

RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Dept. B-4, Rutland, Vermont. 


Patching ips 
Plaster 


RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Dept. B-4, Rutland, Vt. 

Send by mail, collect, a 24% Ib. 
carton of Rutland Patching = 
Plaster. I give my dealer’s name below. 
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140-page Book full of life- 
size ruled forms, each one 
completely filled in. The an- 
swer to problems of account- 
ing and record keeping for 
any business or profession. 
Send for this FREE Book today 
John C. Moore Corporation 
(Established 1839) 
3001 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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wo things 


T Is, of course, highly impor- 
tant in buying a watch to 
select one in whose mechanical 
accuracy you can place the 
fullest confidence. 


But a watch, after all, serves two 


distinct purposes. Besides being an 
instrument of every-day utility, it is 
also a mark of the wearer’s good taste 
and prestige. 

These things, naturally, are first 
reflected in the case. It is the case 
which determines the degree of pride 
with which a watch will be worn and 
consulted in the presence of others, 
just as it is the movement which de- 
termines the degree of timekeeping 
satisfaction it will return. 

Moreover, the case must give ade- 


quate protection to the fine mechanism 
contained within. It must conform to 
the most exacting standards of fit, 
such as only expert design and careful 
workmanship can give. 


You can have definite assurance both 
of correct design and exactness of fit 
in your watch case, if the name Wads- 
worth is stamped inside. For more 
than thirty-five years Wadsworth 
Cases have been chosen to dress and 
protect the watch movements of lead- 
ing manufacturers and importers. 

The movement your jeweler will 
recommend to you may therefore 
already be dressed in a Wadsworth 
Case. But for your own better protec- 
tion, ask to see the mark of Wadsworth 
before you make your purchase. 


THE WADSWORTH WATCH CASE COMPANY, DAYTON, KY. 
Suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio 


Case makers for the leading watch movements 


AEro 
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ie value of your watch 


GOLD-FILLED 
WATCH CASE 


IVERY “Wadsworth Gold Filled” watch case 

is made by welding together two surfaces of 
solid gold with a layer of stronger metal between. 
The fineness and thickness of gold used fully 
meet the standard of quality recently approved 
by the U. S. Federal Trade Commission. 

The result is a watch case of moderate price, 
gold inside and out, but stronger and stiffer than 
a thin solid gold case. 

When you buy a watch, therefore, look for the 
mark “Wadsworth Gold Filled,” stamped in the 
case. You can trust this mark as implicitly as you 
would the mark “Wadsworth Solid Gold” or 
“Wadsworth Sterling.” For the name Wads- 
worth appears only in watch cases which con- 
form to these three standards of quality approved 
by the government. 
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Thermo 


KNITTED 


COATS & VESTS. 


For work 
or play — 
indoors 
or 
outdoors 


Buy and Enjoy it Now! 


Sporty styles 
for youngmen, 
conservative 
ones for older 

1+ men. Which- | “ 
ever Thermo | “ 
sport coat or 
vest style you 
prefer, remem- 
ber in either case you get an 
all virgin wool garment free 
from shoddy. 


Thermoisan attractive look- 
ing coat and the durability is 
knitted right in with every fibre 
of the yarn—washes beautifully 
and is worn the year ’round. 

When you buy a knitted coat or 


vest buy the one bearing the Thermo 
label. You'll find honest value. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us. 


THERMO MILLS, Inc. 
345 Broadway, Dept. M, New York 


“From Sheep's Back To Your's’ 


The Jiffy Suit 


Buttonless 
Front 


For fishing 
“ golf 
«hiking 
motoring 
vacation 
«office 


«< house coat 


ROTECT your clothes 
from dirt, dust and 
grease by wearing this 
speedy on-and-off button- 
less front suit. Opens and 
closes securely by indestruc- 
tible hookless fastener. No 
buttons to catch or come off. 
Nothing to scratch polished 
surfaces. 


If your dealer does not have 


it in stock, we will = 
ship postpaid on $ 95 
receipt of price- - 
Send for free circular showing 
styles for men and boys 
Jiffy Garment Company 


Saint Paul, Minn. 
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accomplice, while there are often a dozen 
or more. Codperation and assistance 
coming from half a dozen cities may be 
needed to launch successfully a large 
swindle. 

Mr. Alton ordered the largest shipment 
of merchandise that his credit would stand. 
When the goods came he removed all marks 
of identification and shipped them to his 
aid in a large city 200 miles away. The 
second man sold them to a fence for forty 
cents on the dollar and the entire trans- 
action was closed as far as the instigators 
were concerned. It only remained for them 
to share the profits. When the bankruptcy 
did occur, there was no trace of the lost 
shipment and the various papers that would 
cover the order and its reception had van- 


| ished utterly, leaving no trace. The credit 


investigator was able to unearth this in- 
formation and enough other data to send 
the merchant to the penitentiary. But the 


| $100,000 that was concealed by another 


credit crook was never found. 

This man dealt in automobile tires. With 
a fine credit standing of several years’ 
growth, he bought tires to the extent of 
$95,000. Then on the statement of his 
assets, which included the $95,000 worth of 
tires, he borrowed $87,000. When he failed 
to take up his notes and to discount his tire 
bills, an involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed against him. As a result of the 
proceedings the dealer was asked to account 
for $100,000 that had been drawn from the 
business in the month before the petition 
was filed. He claimed that he had lost it in 
the stock market, but the testimony was 
not accepted by the judge. He was com- 
mitted to jail for contempt of court while 
he awaited trial. Later he was sentenced to 
a term in the penitentiary. 

But never a glimpse of the money has been 
accorded to the credit sleuths, who sigh in 
vain over the lost $100,000. 


False Statements 


In addition to concealed assets, the issu- 
ance of falsestatements is a frequent method 
in credit chicanery. Such statements give 


2 nonexistent assets and are used as instru- 


ments of credit to make further purchases. 
Sometimes a man will have his plans 
cover several years before he feels equipped 
to make his haul. Such a case was that of 
a man who moved to a small town and 
opened a shoe shop. He carried a good grade 
of merchandise, made careful credit con- 


| nections and played the game squarely. 


Twice a year, without solicitation, he filed 
careful and accurate statements of his lia- 
bilities and assets. His business was legiti- 
mate and he was making a fair profit. But 
a just dividend on his investment did not 
accord with his calculations. He wanted 
money, not in hundreds but in thousands of 
dollars. So his fourth semiannual state- 
ment showed an unusual prosperity, but 
because of the general confidence in him it 
was accepted. On the strength of it he 
made purchases that totaled nearly $200,- 
000 in merchandise almost equally divided 
between old and recently opened accounts. 
He had a confederate in the shipping yards 
who deflected the shoes to various points 
near by for storage. The merchant raised a 
great hue and cry, and the companies were 
about to come across with duplicate ship- 
ments when one of the creditors demanded 
an investigation. The case came to a head 
when the confederate was caught in another 
theft and turned state’s evidence in an 
effort to save himself. 

There is a quicker way to defraud than 
by building up a good commercial credit. 
Mr. Doe demonstrated the method. Ina 
city of 200,000 there was an old-established 
woman’s specialty shop. The senior mem- 
ber of the firm had died five years before, 
while the junior had been killed recently in 
a boating accident. The two widows were 
anxious to sell, as Mr. Doe soon assured 
himself. 
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BANKRUPTS 


(Continued from Page 28) 


He dickered with them for several weeks, 
but finally reached an agreement. He 
promised to make an initial payment of 
$10,000 and he gave notes for $5000, with 
sixty-day intervals. It was not what the 
women wanted, but it seemed the best that 
they could do. The minute he had made 
his first payment, he summoned an auc- 
tioneer, who was instructed to sell all the 
stock. From the auction he received $19,- 
000, which netted him $9000. Meanwhile 
he had marshaled a force of sixteen who 
were willing to share any pickings. He 
sent them to wholesale houses all over the 
country. Without a word about the change 
of hands, they bought and bought, until 
they had reached the upper limit of even a 
fine long-standing credit. They had to be 
circumspect and very speedy. 

Within twenty days after the auction 
sale, Mr. Doe had received $98,000 worth of 
merchandise. He reloaded and shipped it 
at once to men who would pay 60 per cent 
of its value and not ask embarrassing 
questions. Two weeks later he had another 
$45,000 worth of goods, which received 
similar treatment. Then he and his cohorts 
decamped. When letters addressed to the 
firm were unanswered and no word reached 
the wholesale houses in regard to liquida- 
tion of outstanding debts, inquiries were 
forwarded to a credit clearing house. Its 
representative found the store closed, its 
walls stripped bare of stock, its doors and 
windows boarded up. Nor was there any- 


one to give the forwarding address of the. 


capitalist, Mr. George Doe. 

The routine adopted by Mr. Doe, with 
slight variations, is a popular one among 
many crooks. There are frequently busi- 
nesses with years of age and respectability 
which are on the market. Sometimes this 
condition is due to the illness or death of 
the head of the firm. Occasionally the offer 
comes unsolicited to an owner who has had 
no thought of selling. But it is too attrac- 
tive to be disregarded. In either event the 
prospective purchaser is willing to suffer 
the inconvenience of an initial payment in 
return for the control of the house. The 
notes and obligations that he must assume 
in connection with the transfer annoy him 
not at all. He leaves all worrying for the 
original owner or owners and the wholesale 
creditors he has left behind. 

Though the credit fraud perpetrated by a 
commercial crook is despised by merchants 
and credit agencies alike, the proof of guilt 
is only the first step in conviction and sub- 
sequent punishment. 


Appeals to Local Juries 


I was recently talking to a man who 
probably knows more about financial pecu- 
lations than anyone else in the country. He 
gave me a striking illustration of the diffi- 
culties encountered in bringing a convic- 
tion. He cited the case of a man in a 
moderate-size Ohio town. The man had 
been careful to keep his local bills paid and 
to maintain friendly relations with other 
merchants. He was affiliated with a num- 
ber of the city clubs, was a church member 
and a good lodge man. He was indicted on 
five counts—three for use of the mails with 
intent to defraud and two for concealed 
assets at the time of his voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy. The court room was filled 
with his friends. The trial moved apace 
and presently the national expert from 
New York was sworn in to testify. 

“You are from the East, New York City, 
are you not?” he was asked. 

“Yes, New York City.” 

“You represent the Eastern capitalists, 
bankers and wholesale merchants, do you 
not?” 

“T represent the credit association; some 
of its members are bankers and whole- 
salers.”’ 7 

“They are all rich men, are they not?” 

“No, not all.” : 

“Which one of them is not?” 


“T am not prepared to say,” 

“Your continuance in posi 
on sending this poor man to 
not?” 7] 

“Why, no; I want to see ju 

“Justice? Do you call it jy’ 
prive this man’s family of his ¢} 
him of his liberty to give mor, 
men who already have milli 
man’s hundreds?” And so on,! 

Of course, the evidence eyen’ 
out; but after all, the jury wa 
of local citizens, and they fe! 
sense of personal satisfaction | 
that New Yorker about his bu! 

But social and political infly| 
this case, are not the only facti 
Indifference and procrastina 
an unprincipled rascal out of | 
and there are many circumstan« 
tribute to this condition. (, 
attorney has become a saddene 
the situation. 


“What can I do?” he asked 
up my evidence against the cro 
it ready to present. Meanwhi| 
tors are at white heat to see i 
and the case is sitting pretty, 
happens? There are a hundre 
be disposed of, and seventy-f: 
gers. The credit case is pos\ 
postponed and postponed. The} 
to blame. Unless he cleared oi 
cases, he and the jails wou 
swamped. But that does n 
Time passes. The creditors be 
at the delay. They presently § 
of a conviction. So when thi 
standing ones are visited by a ref 
of the fraudulent debtor andi 
about twenty-five cents on bh 
they decide that a little mon’ 
than none and accept the set’ 
gladly, but with a patience tatte 
repair. The case is then in a) 
perish for lack of evidence. Tis 
couraging.”’ 

It must be. And yet the cri 
tude is comprehensible, even’ 
praiseworthy. They have beene 
to charge such losses to over? 
forget them. They have manyft 
lems on their minds besides 
faulter, and they can concentt 
only for a limited time. Small 0 
they listen almost as willinglye 
for a composition settlement @! 
talk about conviction and jf 
The first is quick and sure; t 
takes time and is of doubtfur 
course as a matter of principla 
crook should never be treated’! 
through the courts. 


C 


But he ie 
enter into negotiation, if he '§ 
luck and if court delays favor! 
knows this circumstance only \ 
took a chap of sixty to de i 
workings in a high degree of € ‘ 
posed as something of a pl® 
ready to aid small firms in tim ‘ 
stress. His henchmen were on} 
lookout for such houses, and\¥ 
opportunity to suggest to 1 
manager: g [ 

“Why don’t you talk to /' 
head? I hear that he is very gé , 
advancing money.” > i 

Many times the clever! 
worked. The man would co 
Leatherhead. The latter’s soo!) 
and wide, kindly eyes invar? 
confidence. Soon he was heat! 


ready. ‘ 

“You are right,” he sai 
hope for your business 
I can finance you, and 


nued from Page 162) 

|oresentative of Mr. Leather- 
shtway purchased the con- 
| at thirty cents on the dollar 
| the hands of another store- 
jad just disposed of his goods, 
fr. Leatherhead’s advice. He 
ynager of the new shop and 
», supplies, ordered from the 
}| ts who had supplied the orig- 
/the man who had sold out. 
saent took care of any suspi- 
41 to the origin of the goods. 
| who saw his goods on the 
‘efer to the books of his house 
), there had been an order. 
je first man’s creditors were 
eir money, and Mr. Leather- 
ised to handle them. He did. 
sredit and financial standing. 


mts on the dollar which he 
n for them. 

42d his connection with the 
sound of being a heavily in- 
r himself and as anxious for 
arone. His forged statements 
rance of reality to his asser- 
gierally advised a settlement 
\rt, as the saving in lawyers’ 
s would be to the interest of 
For years and years he 
ame successfully. He had 
s|ker list that would have been 
\lespair of the proprietor of a 
), le knew the wholesale houses 
117 as a sailor knows the sea. 
932 of them as easy, others as 
yiding upon the facility with 
‘atered into settlements and 
a:s to which they were likely 
li in eases of failure. He had a 
“heads, covering a hundred 
2$ses. 

‘played himself finally. He 
;e guiding angel in too many 
)|On was aroused and a com- 
iil. When the national credit 
mwas concluded, forty-seven 
svere chalked up against him, 
n|$2,000,000 with confederates 
z/m in thirty-five cities. When 
til he refused to testify; and, 
@yuld not be compelled to give 
ast himself. But he did take 
‘| say several times: “‘I have 
ithat I regret. I have done 


sjecided that his conscience 
e\ verfastidious. 
‘a 
« Assets Recovered 
\/6re as individuals are likely 
not with the crook, the same 
i exist when they are organ- 
\m. The national credit asso- 
1 are represented by local 
7 enterprising city and town 
1 are beginning to take very 
“ie the defaulter. They recog- 
| alty of local handling, with 
single debtor spread over a 
ne states and separated by 
miles. In a recent failure 
Hindings: The total liabilities 
' The number of creditors 
ted through forty-two states. 
‘gle debt was $10,000, while 
oe below $1000. No firm would 
if iently responsible to handle 
conducted by the national 
On interest in every creditor, 
Sied a unity, a raison d’étre 
Cible the discovery of $36,000 
assets and the conviction of 


€ hole question of credit fraud 
“uch proportions that it de- 
al and not local attention. 
bigger than waiting until a 
committed and then setting 
i" tk that will see the guilty man 

’ - Such measures are 
course, as a physician 
while he prescribes the 
purify the blood and 
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prevent a second infection. But the larger 
credit problem is to make such procedure 
impossible. 

A man high in credit prosecutions spoke 
of a conference that he had just left. 

“The concern does annually $90,000,000 
worth of business,’ he said. ‘“‘And yet 
$2,000,000 is yearly expended as a tribute 
to the crooks of New York City. They 
are determined to reduce materially that 
$2,000,000, and they are willing to spend 
money to do it.” 

Why not, to save the millions? 

I found one large wholesale credit asso- 
ciation with a membership of 30,000 had 
already launched a nation-wide campaign 
against the credit crook. Instead of spend- 
ing $70,000 in investigating and unmasking 
him, as they have in previous years, they 
plan to appropriate $500,000 annually. And 
this amount will be augmented by the co- 
operation of creditors who are benefited by 
the assistance. One banker gave it as his 
serious estimate that every dollar spent in 
this way would bring a saving of $100. 
Their plan is to bring to the defaulter the 
certainty of conviction. 


The Fear of Prison 


“Say what you will, men fear imprison- 
ment,’’ was the positive statement of a 
lawyer who has handled hundreds of cases 
of financial fraud. ‘‘When you read of the 
hardships through which prisoners go to 
effect an escape, and the desperate risks 
they run, you realize that incarceration is 
not popular. If these lads knew that their 
chances were five to one of going to the 
penitentiary, they would think a bit more 
deeply before they turned in their doctored 
statements or hid their ill-gotten goods.”’ 
He smiled thinly. ‘Do you know, I feel 
as if I had lost a bond or played a bad golf 
game if I let a week pass without sending 
one or two of those johnnies up the road.” 

I happened to know, however, that he 
did not pass many unpleasant weeks on the 
score that he had just mentioned. 

But men like him are in great demand. 
They are needed to offset the shyster law- 
yers who stand ready to give every assist- 
ance to the man who wishes to default. 
They have a regular school for bankrupts. 
They show their willing pupils how to go 
through the courts with the largest possible 
steal from the creditors and the minimum 
of risk to themselves. 

One man who was staging his first fraudu- 
lent play was surprised and pleased to find 
at his finger tips the information in regard 
to the buying of merchandise preliminary 
to his failure, its quick disposal after his 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy, and sug- 
gestions and offered assistance for six 
future failures to cover a period of four 
years in all. Parenthetically, many a man 
who has been convicted has had in his pos- 
session plans fully outlined for fires, bank- 
ruptcies and defalcations in half a dozen 
different cities and at dates separated by 
but three or four months. Sometimes he 
has even been sponsoring two frauds simul- 
taneously. 

Two partners who had dealt with one so- 
called lawyer through four failures found 
him as wily in the fourth negotiation as in 
the first. He steadily refused to discuss any 
question with them jointly. One partner 
must wait outside the conference room 
while the other was given the hearing. 
When he had finished he yielded his place 
to his associate and took his position with- 
out. Likewise, in the important question of 
money and fees, there were never any trans- 
fers of checks. Reimbursements were made 
strictly in cash, and the bank notes could 
not be of very large denomination. 

This particular lawyer had a stellar réle. 
He was fortunate in a fine business pres- 
ence, and he had managed to keep his 
machinations sufficiently sub rosa to pre- 
vent his disbarment. So with consummate 
adroitness he frequently contrived to rep- 
resent the creditors in a bankruptcy case. 
He always stated the case fairly, but some- 
how or other convictions never followed 
and the creditors were generally puzzled at 
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the smallness of the pro rata. They would 
have been less puzzled and more enraged if 
they could have been present at the meet- 
ing between their attorney and the lawyer 
for the defendant and have witnessed the 
careful division of the spoils that occurred 
between them. Small wonder that there 
was little left for the creditors when the 
winnings had to have a threefold division, 
between the guilty man and his lawyer- 
accomplices. 

It is difficult to classify the type of man 
who would lend himself to commercial 
fraud. Character weakness is an evasion 
rather than a definition. But certainly 
there is a mental blind spot which permits 
a man to prey on his friends and associates. 

I was greatly cheered in going over files 
of these cases to see a significant absence of 
good American patronymics. The unfamil- 
iar combinations of harsh consonants and 
unfriendly vowels were an irrefutable proof 
that some of the strangers within our gates 
use us ill for our hospitality. I commented 
upon this fact to a credit prosecutor. His 
answer was truthful, but not flattering. 

“There are two parties to every fraud,”’ 
he explained; ‘‘the one which does the 
fooling and the one which is fooled. It is a 
commentary on us that we let these for- 
eigners get the better of us. You read the 
case of Menzoniey. Take it out again and 
give a second look.”’ I complied. 

The prosecutor continued: 

“You will note that his career of fraud ex- 
tended over fifteen years. In that time he 
served six jail sentences, varying from three 
to six months. One district attorney wrote 
to another in his connection: ‘A jail sen- 
tence does him but little good.’ It did him 
no good; it simply gave him time to collect 
his thoughts and have his next dishonest 
move well planned by the time his sentence 
had expired. He is now serving a two-year 
term in a Federal penitentiary and doubt- 
less dreaming of other worlds to conquer. 
He could never have perpetrated the sec- 
ond fraud if his record had been verified 
before he was granted any credit. Even in 
this last offense complaint was filed by 
only one suspicious creditor. He had a rep- 
resentative come to Menzoniev’s haber- 
dashery and look over the reports. He 
found an unexplained shrinkage in assets as 
listed four months before the voluntary pe- 
tition in bankruptcy and at the time of the 
adjudication. It was his action that brought 
into the scene the department of credit 
justice, with the conviction as a result.’ 


Bankruptcy as a Career 


There was some truth in the prosecutor’s 
charge against American business men. 
The same sort of crime can be committed 
against them again, again and again. The 
dead-check credit is established dozens of 
times within a year. A man writes a check 
on a bank, any bank that is not a local one, 
the farther away the better. And he de- 
posits the check locally and receives the 
deposit book. Of course he would not be 
permitted to cash against the amount 
until the check is cleared. But he has no 
intention of using the account personally. 
Before he is notified that the check is 
worthless, he has shown his bank balance 
to the houses from which he wishes to make 
purchases and has received substantial 
credit on the strength of it. By the time an 
investigation is under way, the man is 
under way too. They evidently run along 
parallel lines, for they do not meet. 

In this same connection there are men 
who have been through bankruptcy three 
times, four times, five times, and yet they 
continue their nefarious practices. One 
man, a brisk young citizen of thirty-six, 
made a sixth appearance in such a court. 
Evidently the game was beginning to pall 
on him, for after a long grilling by a district 
attorney he made a clean breast of his latest 
venture. He had large trunks of valuable 
merchandise stored in five cheap rooming 
houses. 
with the trunk and had represented himself 
as a poor young man whose business kept 
him away from home much of the time. 


In every instance he had arrived 
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He kept his room rent paid, and if he 
brought a second trunk within a few days 
there was no unpleasantness. t 
He had in his little notebook the ad- 
dresses of these houses and the names under 
which he had taken the rooms. When a 
representative was called to verify the data 
that the young man had furnished, he 
made one request: “I have several boxes 
of books in one or two of the rooms. Ask 
your man to leave them untouched, please.” 
There was a short skirmish between the 
attorney and the defendant, and then the 
latter made a final admission: ‘‘ Well, as a 
matter of fact, there is a little silver in 
those boxes, and I prize it highly.”’ He 
would, since it was later transferred into 
cash to the amount of $11,000. His land- 
ladies were outraged, a fact which seemed. 
to give immoderate pleasure to the attor- 
ney who had found them quite case- 
hardened in his own greener years. 
Whether a man’s repentance is sincere 
or not is a matter that will be held under 
advisement by the department of credit 
justice. This branch of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men in its warfare on fraud 
is doing much hygienic work in keeping an 
eye on the movements of commercial crooks 
who have been indicted or convicted. If 
there is the slightest suspicion of rottenness 
in Denmark, the gentleman is told firmly 
but gently to clean up or clean out. This 
department has the proud record of 175: 
convictions out of 623 indictments. 


Frauds on Honest Merchants 


It is certainly time for the question of 
credit fraud to receive serious attention. 
Aside from the ethics of the situation, it is 
exceedingly bad business to waste millions 
annually on preventable loss. Charging to 
overhead is no solution at all. Nor does such 
a method, lax as it is, take into account the 
case of the small merchant in a little town 
who has to contend with credit crooks. He 
has no redress. Such a case occurred last 
year in a Western town of 5000. There 
were three clothing merchants who received 
a comfortable support from the citizens. 
Within five months two of these storekeep- 
ers staged false bankruptcies and had 
closing-out sales. The honest merchant 
could not meet the competition in cut 
prices, and rather than face failure and col- 
lapse of business, he closed his store and 
moved to another community. In making 
the move he suffered serious loss, which 
will take him several years to offset, and the 
town that he left will feel the harmful effect 
of the bankrupt sales for some time to come. 

Another hardship that the honest mer- 
chant may be called to face comes to him 
in times of his own business reverse. There 
was a silk dealer who had learned how to 
obtain excellent teamwork. An unsched- 
uled freight car was coupled with a number 
of others at Jersey City and carried west- 
ward. When some switching was being 
done at Toledo this car was left conven- 
iently adrift. It was a matter of moments 
for the release of several catches and bolts, 
and the freight car became three large truck 
bodies. They slipped easily on three wait- 
ing truck chassis and were whisked away. 
When the merchant of silks was quizzed he 
protested innocence of any knowledge of 
the whereabouts of the lost shipment and 
the creditors’ pickings were very poor. Now 
it so happened that the four largest of the 
creditors were called upon to hear a hard- 
luck story from another trader. He was in 
the midst of a temporary financial embar- 
rassment and a little assistance and advice 
might have saved his business. But the 
creditors were wary and lent a very skep- 
tical ear to his story. And when the settle- 
ment was made at fifty cents the man and 
the creditors alike had suffered heavy loss. 

I was talking to this man about fraud. 
He is planning to reéstablish himself pres- 
ently and build up a small conservative 
business. He jis very bitter. 

“T have not one good word to say about 
those crooks. Jail is too good for them,”’ he 
said. ‘If I had my way I would shoot 
every one of them—shoot them on sight.” 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING 


Folks who pay 


by check do get ahea 
fasten & ways ! 


Here are facts to which highest financial 
authorities agree. Proved by every financial 
Every man or woman who is now 
working toward that end needs to know them 
—they are part of the recipe for independence. 


SUCCESS. 


HAT is the mystery by which one fam- 

ily seems to forge ahead financially— 
soundly, steadily progressing toward inde- 
pendence—while another family, of compar- 
able income, does not? 


Part of the answer lies here. An important 


part. Thousands have proved it. 


And you will find as you read that it is not 
a mystery at all. As you read you will find, 
too, that the same simple principles may be 
applied in the case of any family—whether 
the income is large or small. 


It’s something worth thinking about, in the 
new. light of facts which follow. More valu- 
able material for thought and planning is 
yours for the asking (see coupon). 


Money-handling tools 


Your fondest dreams—for a beautiful home, 
a car, leisure, travel, books, some, at least, of 
life’s luxuries—can come true only through 
accumulation of money. And accumulating 
money means simply handling it properly, 
efficiently, intelligently. 


That calls for modern, scientific methods. 
Doing anything, today, if you use old-fash- 
ioned, out-of-date methods you are going to 
be left behind by the man or woman who uses 
the methods and tools modern civilization has 
developed. So with money. 


To handle money there is just one modern 
tool, or method. That is—a checking account. 
It helps you make money go farther. There- 
fore it shortens your road to financial inde- 
pendence—makes sure the realization of your 
fondest dreams and hopes. 


Eight reasons for this 


The value of a checking account isn’t just the 
fact that people who are financially successful 
use one. No. There are cold, logical reasons. 
Eight of them. 


A checking account does these things for you. 
All of them push you along so much the faster 
toward independence. Here they are: 


(1) It eliminates chances to lose money from 
pockets or pocketbook. You may be the most care- 
ful of persons—but it does happen. And money lost 
is just... gone. But not when you pay by check. 


(2) It eliminates the chance of loss through mak- 
ing incorrect change. Hurrying some place—arms 
full of bundles, perhaps. You put down a larger 
amount than needed. It is overlooked by the person 
waiting on you. More money... gone. Not when 
you pay by check. 


(3) Reduces the possibility of having to pay bills 
twice. You are certain you paid the bill—but in 
comes another statement, asking payment. Your 
receipt mislaid or lost. More money... gone. Not 
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when you have paid by check—becosell a 
own receipt and is positive record. 


1 


le 


Ps tara 


(4) Puts a brake on thoughtless, unns 
penditures. How often you spend a— 
fifty cents there—for something that i 
needed. It is so easy to do—when - 
pocket or pocketbook. Not so when you : 7) 


time is worth money. With a checking a 
time is saved in your personal or famil 


Ne 
(5) Time is money in another fol ki 
Y 
Paying by check saves time for you. i 


Control of 

(6) <A budget is the only way to cont! 
tures in relation to income. And you : 
a budget successfully unless you always 
where you stand financially. This a chee 
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ILS OF WAR 


(Continued from Page 27) 


and so on, neither honor nor profit re- 
warded the K. P. detail subjected to this 
extra labor, but it developed a fine Greek 
chorus of sympathetic profanity to accom- 
pany the incessant criticism which - the 
Gang contributed to the biography of 
canned salmon. 


I’ve et so much goldfish 
I’ve growed me a tail; 
If I eat any more, 
I'll have fins like a whale. 


Rumor spread through the camp con- 
cerning beef. A courier, coming up from 
Bordeaux with a personal bun and some 
delayed mail, reported that a quarter- 
master’s sergeant had cheered him with 
the information that a cargo of beef had 
missed the subs. 

When the ration truck returned with the 
weekly issue next day, an anxious recep- 
tion committee discovered that the beef 
was canned salmon. ‘‘They was some beef, 
but it went to the German prisoners’ camp.” 

That night, after a preliminary practice 
with some rugged Scandinavian oaths, Riff 
Swenson discussed their predicament with 
Shorty, and then, taking thought, he re- 
solved to embark upon a wide sea of crime. 
“You staying here, Shorty. Make der boys 
cut der end oudt of a gasoline drum, and 
getting a fire under it, mit boiling water. 
About midnight I bane coming back, or 
never.” 

At midnight, carrying a bulging burlap 
sack, Riff returned, and thereafter for an 
hour a hog butchering was enjoyed by half 
a dozen of the elect. The Gang had pork 
chops for breakfast. The Gang had roast 
pork for supper. 

There followed two days of goldfish, and 
the pork ration was repeated. A total of 
five midnight foraging expeditions met 
with success, and then on a later night Riff 
came into camp, running light. 

Fragments of the evidence had been 
buried, and, in consequence of this and other 
precautions, the native wails which pres- 
ently reached to heaven, got the pork- 
owning peasant nothing much except offi- 
cial sympathy. 

“Probably some enemy aeroplane 
swooped down and devastated your pigs,” 
the loot offered, sympathizing with the 
war-torn French peasant. Having enjoyed 
three coveys of pork chops during the pre- 
ceding two weeks, the loot was unable to 
offer further consolation. 

The immediate results of the Gang’s aug- 
mented meat ration were revealed at base 
headquarters in the reports of the medical 
corps, whose surgeons had suddenly banged 
up against a flu epidemic which bade fair 
to destroy the A. E. F. faster than men 
could be brought to France. Enlisting the 
lost pork as shock troops, the Gang held 
out against the first assaults of the flu bugs. 

With a hundred thousand men in the 
base section, the first fringing waves of the 
flu epidemic thinned the ranks of the as- 
sembled troops to a degree which gave this 
new menace equal rank with the enemy 
armies on the fighting front. Working day 
and night with improvised weapons against 
this sinister plague, the medical corps 
fought their fight. Prophylaxis and isola- 
tion checked the epidemic over wide areas 
of the growing encampments, and held fast 
the defenses until the bacterial reserves 
launched their second attack. 

The Gang’s captain, weakened by the 
furious stresses of his tremendous overload 
of duties, fought stubbornly to the very 
portals of death until the regimental sur- 
geons fairly battered him into the sanctuary 
of their department. 

It was here, at the peak of the problem, 
that common sense was given right of way 
over technic which had failed. ‘Increase 
the ration. Feed the men. Build up a physi- 
cal reserve.” 

The first record of this idea may be found 
in a letter addressed to the base surgeon, 
and signed by the Gang’s medical officer. 
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Enjoying the professional respect and | 


confidence of his military superiors, the 
doctor forthwith embellished his official 


communication with a verbal argument | 
which reached Supreme Command and | 
jarred a ration revision out of G. H. Q. | 
shortly after the first flu crisis had passed. | 


In the meantime, while the light of reason 


was filtering through the vapors of ex- 


ploded theories, with advice to his own 
Gang the doctor was more specific. 
Shorty and Riff he gave a brief lecture on 
diet, setting forth the fact that the only 
cure for flu was not to get it. 
good bugs kill the bad bugs; the white 
corpuscles kill the bad bugs; heat kills the 
bad bugs. If a man keeps warm and eats 
enough sugar, the chances are, bugs can’t get 
him. Feed the Gang heavy! Make ’em eat 
their bread. The flour ration is big enough; 
make ’em eat it. Feed ’em lots of sugar! 
Sugar is the big bet.” 

‘Lieutenant, yes, sir.”” Shorty withheld 
a mental reservation, wherein he asked 
himself how you could feed the Gang sugar 
when you didn’t have any. 

That night at supper an announcement 


of a prize contest was handed down the | 
“The guy that gains the most | 


mess line: 
pounds in the next week gets himself a 
chocolate cake.” 

The second prize was offered by Riff 
Swenson: 
sergeant’s scales, und whoever gaining der 
most, next Sunday night gitting a bottle of 
coogan-jack!”’ 

“Bread wins the prize!”’ 
“How’re you going to eat dry bread, 


when your tonsils are gummed up with | 


goldfish scales?”’ 

In spite of objections, the Gang ate more 
heavily during the week, with the result 
that they went on short rations for the 
three meals preceding ration day. 


Chicken for the first day, 
Feathers for a week. 

The last day finds you 
Gnawing on the beak. 


Sunday morning, sick call found eight 


new cases of flu in the Gang. 

Remembering doctor’s counsel relative 
to an increase in the sugar ration, Shorty 
was badly worried. On Monday night Riff 
came down with the flu, after having suf- 
fered through its first stages without relax- 
ing in his duties. Flat in bed, he smiled up 
weakly at Shorty. ‘‘Der old bull rambling 
when der butcher. cut him down. I guess 
dem liddle bugs iss got me, Shorty. I feel 
burning up, und for der last t’ree days I 
been crazy mit der heat.”’ 

“You’ve been crazy all your life, Riff. 
You stick in bed and I'll bring you what- 
ever you want to eat from Bordeaux.” 

“Tomorrow I bane gitting my shoes on. 
Der doctor says der vorst iss over. I try all 
der time standing up, but der liddle bugs 
knocked me down.” 

The big fellow’s time estimate came 
within a day of being true. On Wednesday, 


walking slow, he dragged back into Shorty’s | 


kitchen. “Vell, der bugs iss licked, but I 
feeling like a fool.” 

“You act like a fool. Did the doctor turn 
you loose?”’ 

“Dey needed der bed for Slim.” 

“Yeah; well, you go hit the hay in that 
bunk back of the stove there, before I 
throw a meat cleaver through your guts. 
Get covered up and I’ll make you some 
soup.” 

Riff obeyed orders, because he was al- 
most too weak to stand, but he objected to 
the soup. “I ain’t wanting soup. Maybe 
I’m still crazy, Shorty, but what I want 
most iss candy like when I was a kid. Der 
way I feel, I could drink a gallon of sirup 
und a gallon of molasses und a gallon of 
good old rum, und like twice as much.” 


Within fifteen minutes the convalescent’ 


saw part of his wish fulfilled. A quart of 
mellow old Jamaica rum and a pint of 
sugar sirup, together with a cup and a 
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Make Your Porch 
Beautiful 


Your porch can be more than a mere 
entrance to your house. Beautifully 
colored Coolmor Porch Shades, with 
their neat, wide and narrow slat weave, 
transform your porch into a charming 
room, made more attractive by porch 
furniture and rugs. 

On a Coolmor Shaded Porch, you can 
relax in comfort, protected from the 
glare of the sun and the gaze of those 
who pass by. 

Coolmor Porch Shades afford perfect 
ventilation. They last for years. 

A Coolmor Shade, 6 - 

wide with a drop of 7 : 862 
ft., costs only . . 

och of Alabama aed cage ‘of Colorado 
\ Write for complete details and your 


dealer's name. There are Coolmor 
Shades for all types of porches. 
\ Raymond Porch Shade Co. 


| Janesville, Wisconsin 


Try this tomorrow 
morning—and look 
your best all day 


HAs that is healthily smooth, 
well kept—how much it 
counts! And just a touch of Stacomb 
each morning keeps your hair at 
its best all day. This delicate cream 
is responsible for the great improve- 
ment in the looks of men’s and 
women’s hair. And it is actually ben- 
eficial, especially to the dry scalp. 
Not sticky or gummy. In jars and 
tubes (or the new Liquid Stacomb), 
at all drug and department stores. 


ALO-US MAT. OFF. 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. A-58 
113 W. 18th St., New York City 


Please send me, free of charge, a 


Free 
Offer 


generous sample tube of Stacomb. 
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kettle of boiling water, appeared from their 
various sources, and then the miracle of 
recovery began. With the fourth hearty 
slug of hot rum, heavily sweetened, Riff fell 
silent. After three more copious libations, 
he began droning an ancient saga, handed 
down by his Northern people. Before the 
bottle of rum was quite empty, he had sung 
himself into a heavy sleep, from which he 
did not awaken until late the following 
morning, when, in spite of Shorty’s pro- 
tests, he got up and dressed. 

“‘T feel a t’ousand,” he insisted. ‘‘I feel 
for fighting der whole German Army.”’ He 
made a few passes at an imaginary adver- 
sary. ‘I feel like you did, Shorty, ven 
you vas sticking folks mit der bayonet on 
Market Street, der day ve enlisted. 


“Buy me ticket, buy me bottle, 
Feeling yust so oudt of sight, 
Yumping on der Yim Hill Railroad, 
Feel so good I feel for fight.” 


Riff sang a verse or two of the old-time 
railroad camp song, and then, in further- 
ance of his holiday mood, he insisted on 
accompanying Shorty and the mess ser- 
geant to the supply depot near Bordeaux, 
on their weekly ration round-up. They 
made the trip on a five-ton truck, stopping 
at a roadside inn midway of the journey 
for a couple of rounds of hot rum. 

At the supply depot they were delayed 
for an hour, waiting in the rain while a 
detachment of German prisoners drew the 
rations for their two thousand fellow in- 
mates of the prison camp. These German 
prisoners had been taken by the British at 
one of the engagements of the preceding 
year. Because of the nominally heavy 
labor to which they were subjected, they 
enjoyed an increased ration, which was sup- 
plied by their latest enemy. The ration was 
calculated to fortify them against the phys- 
ical demands incident to their labor, and 
to make home happy. 

Shorty and Riff watched the long file of 
prisoners coming out of the supply depot, 
laden with tobacco, butter, beef and sugar. 

When their own turn came there was no 
more butter. The beef supply was finished. 
Tobacco, at that time, was a personal prob- 
lem involving cash. They loaded their 
little allowance of canned salmon, their 
short ration of sugar, and an overdose of 
flour on their truck, and started on their 
twenty-mile journey back to the Gang’s 
camp. The drizzle of rain which was falling 
from the lowering clouds of the Gironde 
country gave place to a heavy downpour 
when they were midway of their route, and 
Riff climbed out of his sheltered seat beside 
the truck driver to make fast the flapping 
tarpaulin which half sheltered the cargo of 
food. 

Abreast of Mme. Fenelon’s café, a mile 
from their destination at the warehouse 
project, Riff yelled through the storm, 
“Pinching up der brakes! Leave us bane 
gitting der hot rum.” 

The five-ton truck stopped in front of the 
café, and the quartet made haste to ex- 
plain their desires to the smiling mistress 
of the establishment. “Rum show, ma- 
dame! Encore! Encore again! Bokoo! 
Bokoo rum show!” 

Prepared for customers and anticipating 
their demands, Mme. Fenelon had a bright 
copper kettle of boiling water hanging in 
the fireplace. The first gratifying jolt of 
hot rum splashed the shivers out of four 
eager customers. The second jorum was 
enjoyed with equal gusto, and the third 
was consumed with a deliberation which af- 
forded full opportunity for appreciation. 
Then, as usual, the party was interrupted. 

Midway of the third drink the inn was 
invaded by half a dozen spur-bearing offi- 
cers. 

One of these gentlemen, bearing up under 
the responsibilities enjoyed by a deputy 
provost marshal, stepped forward to do his 
bit for democracy. Face to face with “ar- 
rest, thirty and two-thirds,” the ration re- 
trievers set down their glasses and prepared 
for the worst. 

Out of a cloudy sky Lady Luck hit ’em 
with lightning. 


THE SATURDAY 


A quick explanation from another mem- 
ber of the commissioned group sawed the 
bars for Shorty and his aides. 

The Gang’s medical officer was one of 
the invading group. Anticipating the 
deputy provost marshal’s play, he ad- 
dressed Shorty and the three ration reap- 
ers: “That’s right; drink plenty of hot 
rum. Keep drinking it as long as this rotten 
weather holds out. Keep drinking it until 
we beat the flu game.” 

The doctor directed his remarks at Riff: 
“Keep yourself warm, and drink all the 
hot rum you can get for the next few days. 
The flu hit you pretty hard.” 

The Gang’s guardian turned and looked 
straight at the spur-bearing officer who was 
acting for the provost marshal. ‘If we 
could get rum enough into the A. E. F., we 
might win the flu bet,” he said. 

In the next second every man.present 
realized that a duel had been fought, and 
that the Gang’s champion had been the 
victor. 

Shorty and Riff indulged in an elaborate 
gesture and downed the remainder of their 
drink. 

That night Shorty made it his business 
to thank the surgeon for his timely rescue. 
“Tieutenant, I figured we was headed for 
thirty in and two-thirds off our pay, when 
you stepped in. These new M. P. officers is 
leading us old-timers a dog’s life.” 

“Keep under cover with your crime. 
There’s no way of beating the game.” 
The doctor’s smile gave way to seriousness. 
“T meant what I said about the rum. When 
the Gang come in at night, wet and cold, 
the next best thing to a hot bath and dry 
clothes is a slug of hot rum with an ounce 
of sugar in it for every man—fully as at- 
tainable as the millennium.” 

“Yes, sir.”” Shorty gave no thought to 
the millennium. Leaving the doctor, he 
walked direct to Mme. Fenelon’s café. The 
hour was late, and the front door of the 
place was barred against enlisted men. 
Under dripping eaves and in the drenching 
rain, Shorty groped his way down a narrow 
passageway alongside of the stone building, 
until his exploring hands discovered the 
back door of the place. His summons were 
answered by Mme. Fenelon, with whom he 
had established an amicable relationship of 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. Within five 
minutes thereafter, a contract had been 
accomplished, wherein one sack of flour per 
week, the surplus grease from the Gang’s 
culinary department, and the constant love 
and affection of a willing K. P., together 
with a modest donation of money, became 
the property of Mme. Fenelon. In return 
for these valuable considerations Shorty 
was to receive a daily contribution of four 
quarts of Jamaica rum, f. o. b. the dog- 
drawn garbage cart plying between the 
Fenelon establishment and the Gang’s 
kitchen. 

On the following night the Gang detected 
a new and invigorating flavor in the coffee 
which was served at suppertime. A faint 
alcoholic aroma mingled with the steam 
which rose from the coffee kettle and awak- 
ened memories of happier days. 

“No seconds.””’ One steaming cup per 
man, and no more. “Two cups of that 
coffee would knock you cockeyed.”’ 

This bit of propaganda, carefully promul- 
gated, lent strength to the faint authority 
which the nightly coffee derived from its 
low rum content. Suggestion undoubtedly 
played a major part in promoting the benef- 
icent reaction resulting from the rum- 
flavored coffee; at any rate, within a week 
a striking improvement was noted on the 
report charts covering the Gang’s physical 
condition. Here, in this minor fraction of 
the First Army, the ravaging battalions of 
flu bugs met their first reverses. 

The condition was too good to be true, 
too good to last. A visiting D. C. I. officer, 
enjoying the hospitality of the Gang’s mess, 
nosed into the rum-laden coffee, and later 
into the resulting problem of busted regu- 
lations, with the result that charge sheets 
subjecting Shorty to court-martial proceed- 
ings sailed through military channels to a 
port on the loot’s desk. Fighting the paper 
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work with the aid of Wally Gill, the in- 
genious company clerk, the loot came upon 
the daily sick report a moment before 
Shorty’s crime record received his atten- 
tion. He noted that out of the Gang less 
than four per cent were incapacitated for 
duty. He remembered that the average 
percentage of disability of the troops in the 
base was four times this figure, and then the 
D. C. I. report engaged him. 

“Department of Criminal Investigation 
got the goods on Shorty, lieutenant,” the 
clerk reported. “They found four quarts of 
rum hid in his bunk, and gave him absent 
treatment. Base Headquarters knocks off 
two-thirds pay for three months.” 

The loot inspected the file, and then: 
“Wally, do you think they’ve got a record 
of all this at headquarters?”’ 

The ingenious Wally got the idea. “I 
don’t believe they have. The adjutant de- 
mands return of all papers in that last letter 
on top. The only record they’d have would 
be in some field clerk’s memorandum 
book.” 

“fair enough.” The loot folded the 
thick file of documents, and turned to the 
little sheet-iron stove which stood in one 
corner of the office. He bundled the docu- 
ments into the stove, and saw them ignite. 
He turned to the company elerk. ‘‘I never 
knew anything about Shorty’s sentence. 
Did you?” 

“Never even heard of it, lieutenant. 
Probably one of those rum-hound field 
clerks lost the documents on one of his joy 
rides to Paris.” 

“Fair enough. 
What’s next?” 

“The next is an order from G. H. Q. 
that says two ounces of soup equal one 
ounce of meat in the revised ration.” 

“What else does it say?” 

“Nothing, except that the sugar ration 
has got to be cut in two, and that for stom- 
ach purposes, goldfish is the social equal of 
T-bone steak.” 

“So that all a bullfighter needs is a hook 
and line!’”’ the loot snorted. ‘File ’em. 
Save the testimony relative to all this crea- 
tive chemistry. Keep ’em where you can 
get at ’em. I want the doctor to see that 
chemical miracle where G. H. Q. turns soup 
into meat. Get me some more copies of it. 
I want to show a couple of Chicago friends 
of mine how they can scrap their stock- 
yards and sell Lake Michigan instead of 
beef. When you help the mess sergeant 
make out his requisitions, forget the order. 
Get all the grub you can.” 

When the paper work for that day was 
in the clear, the loot sought Shorty and had 
a confidential talk with him, the theme of 
which was necessity for using greater dis- 
cretion in retrieving the daily rum ration for 
the Gang’s coffee. “‘If you see any stran- 
gers, keep the hooch under cover. We 
haven’t got a friend outside of our own 
Gang.” 

“That makes the odds about even, lieu- 
tenant—us against the field.” 

The loot smiled and nodded a quick in- 
dorsement of Shorty’s estimate. Seeing his 
friend in this mood, Shorty took advantage 
of the moment to make an unofficial re- 
quest for the loan of a piece of the loot’s 
official equipment. 

“Lieutenant, you know the Sam Browne 
belt you brought over on the boat with 
you—the one that you scrapped when you 
bought the French one?” 

The lieutenant knew the discarded Sam 
Browne belt. “‘What about it?” 

“Well, if you don’t need it for a day or 
two I’d like to borrow it.” 

“Heading for Paris, Shorty? If you are, 
remember it’s got my name written on it. 
Rub it out before the Parisite M. P.’s 
round you up.” 

“No, sir; I wasn’t figuring on no 
A. W. O. leave of absence. I just wanted to 
borrow the belt for two or three days.” 

Scenting no more serious project than a 
harmless masquerade in some outlying 
rural district, whose object might be the 
conquest of feminine friendships in new 
fields, the loot gave his consent to the loan. 
Here he figured the conversation would 
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reached the secluded area behind the 
Gang’s kitchen hut. He backed the heavy 
truck close to the entrance, and within ten 
minutes, laboring under Shorty’s frenzied 
demands for haste, the cookhouse crew had 
unloaded the contraband cargo. 

In the kitchen, covering the wide tops of 
three so-called cookstoves, Shorty discov- 
ered two polished sheet-steel plates, dis- 
mantled aprons from the decks of two 
gravel cars. 

The next day it rained. There was noth- 
ing unusual about this fact, but an added 
attraction made the morning a red-letter 
event in the Gang’s affairs. Where break- 
fast had been a difficult test of self-control 
it had suddenly become an event. Now 
there was an abundance of sugar for the 
morning coffee, and, with this, a miracle 
consisting of all the red-hot batter cakes 
that the Gang could eat. 

Aided by a delicious and unlimited lubri- 
cation of heavy sirup and great quantities 
of butter, the Gang broke another record. 
The high man stored away thirty-one hot 
cakes. 

In the middle of the orgy Shorty issued 
one request: ‘‘No testimonials from loving 
friends, is all I ask. Keep this hot-cake 
deal under your hats. No advertisements, 
because we ain’t running no information 
bureau.” 

Thereafter, during the critical weeks of 
the flu epidemic, when the mortality curve 
went over the top, armored against the un- 
seen enemy, sustained by a daily fuel supply 
of more than five thousand calories per man, 
the Gang came through unharmed. 
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HE warm days of summer brought the 

retreat of the flu bugs, but the victory 
was tempered by a plague of insect life. 
Leading this latest group of buzzing ene- 
mies was another spur-bearing representa- 
tive of the Department of Criminal Investi- 
gation. Floating around as an unwelcome 
guest of the troops engaged on the ware- 
house project, the D. C. I. man, inspired by 
visions of promotion, looked for trouble. 
From some unknown source there came a 
rumor that his main objective was a di- 
minutive lieutenant who had sidetracked a 
cargo of rations intended for the German 
prison camp. 

The loot held his breath until the D. C. I. 
man had investigated the Gang’s culinary 
record, and then he prowled over to 
Shorty’s cookhouse. He made a quick in- 
spection of the bunks in the adjoining hut, 
wherein slept Shorty’s K. P. crew. 

Under half a dozen of the bunks occupied 
by the K. P. detail, the loot found a 
residue of Shorty’s raid, consisting of a 
third of the plunder, carefully wrapped 
in waterproof roofing paper against inclem- 
ent weather. 

Camouflaged with packs and draped with 
surplus military raiment, the remains of the 
prize seemed safely hidden, and so the loot 
returned to his office and pursued his éhar- 
acteristic course of keeping his mouth shut. 

Awaiting him in the company office, 
laden with a bale of correspondence, he 
found the talented company clerk. 

Wally Gill handed the loot the first annoy- 
ing files of routine records, and got them 
back an instant later with the standard 
“Fix it up.” 

“Here’s a hot one, lieutenant, from 
G. H. Q. The high man wins the reward of 
virtue.” 

The loot looked at the foundation letter, 
and riffled through the file. He read a com- 
munication from G. H. Q., forwarded 
through military channels, containing a re- 
quest for a recommendation, specifying 
that one man from each company should be 
designated to receive the Distinguished 
Service Medal. 

“Looks like the warm weather thawed 
out the milk of human kindness.”’ The loot 
offered no further criticism, but he laid the 
letter upon a delayed file on one corner of 
his desk. ‘‘I’ve got to think that one over 
a little bit, Wally. It would be easier to 
specify one of the Gang not entitled to the 
capital prize.” 
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In the press of atfairs, further considera- | 
tion of the letter from G. H. Q. was de- 
layed until midnight, when, in the half hour | 
of solitude which normally finished his daily | 
routine, the loot found opportunity to dis- | 
pose of the loose ends of the unraveled 
days. 

When he came upon the letter from 
G. H. Q. he gave it serious consideration 
for a minute, and then, inspired by a reali- 
zation of the impossibility of approximat- 
ing a commensurate reward for the Gang’s 
achievements, he lapsed into a reverie 
wherein he reviewed some of the sacrifices 
which they had made. He remembered the 
terrific energies which they had brought 
into the theater of conflict, and, not with- 
out bitterness, he recalled the wasted forces, 
the potential advantages neglected by mis- | 
taken chieftains of control—material wasted 
on prosaic tasks, when all the Gang had 
thirsted for effective service on the fighting 
front. He read the letter from G. H. Q., 
once more, and then, surrendering to the 
impulse of resentment which it inspired, he 
cast it from him. It sailed to a far corner 
of his long desk, and the manner of its dis- 
posal served as a safety valve for the ex- 
plosive moment. The hard look on the 
loot’s face gave way to an understanding 
smile. “I guess G. H. Q. did the best they 
could,” he reflected. ‘‘The whole mess has 
been balled up since the show started.” He 
reached for a pencil, and began scribbling 
on a pad before him. ‘“‘Recommendation 
and citation for the D. S. M.,”’ he quoted. 
Then smiling broadly, he indulged himself 
for ten minutes in the whimsical creation 
of the required document, writing in dog- 
gerel verse his theme and its specific argu- 
ment. 

When the writing was completed he tore | 
the scribbled page from the pad before him, 
intending to destroy it, but his action was 
interrupted by a quick summons from one 
of the railroad crew on duty with the night 
yard gang. 

“Lieutenant, Sarah Jane and Napoleon 
had a meet on the south ladder with a drag 
of empties that’s got the main line blocked.” 

“Anybody hurt?” 

“They ain’t nobody hurt, but Red and 
Jim and both crews was fightin’ each other | 
when I left. Napoleon’s in the ditch.” 

Napoleon and Sarah Jane were a couple 
of antique Belgian locomotives which were 
in service handling a minor part of the con- | 
centrated traffic of the congested yards. 
Napoleon was in the ditch, the main line 
of the P. & O. blocked, and a red-hot scrap 
to fix the responsibility was being enjoyed 
by one and all. In the casual emergency all 
thoughts of the D. S. M. letter from G. H. 
Q. were sidetracked. The loot headed into 
the night, and rallied a wrecking crew. He 
did not return to his office until noon on 
the following day. 

In the interval, gathering up the daily 
grist of routine paper work, Wally Gill, the 
talented company clerk, came upon the 
letter from G. H. Q. which lay on the loot’s 
desk. Beside it lay the scribbled citation 
which had been destined for destruction. 
Wally read the citation, and then, actuated 
by motives derived from a chronic inclina- 
tion to play with whatever toys the A. E. F. 
afforded, he made a clean typewritten copy | 
of the interesting document, attached it to | 
the file from G. H. Q., and forwarded it by | 
courier with the balance of his voluminous 
correspondence. As far as he was con- 
cerned, he seen his duty and he done it. | 

With this accomplished, the little fiend 
made it his business to forget the incident. 
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ORKING at a furious pace, keeping 

abreast of the problem of handling 
supplies for a million men, the dock crews | 
along the harbor, the main-line railroad 
gangs, and ten thousand men in the great 
supply depot hit the ball. 

At first, swamped by incessant fleets of | 
cargo ships, held down by a lack of con- 
struction material, it had seemed to the | 
Gang that their end of the fight was a los- 
ing game, but after a while, with teamwork | 

(Continued on Page 177) 
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BRIGHTON - CARLSBAD 


Sleepingwear 


What Comfort! 


ERE “where the West begins” 

we make sleepingwear for big- 
framed, broad-chested men. Roomy, 
generously sized—more cloth per gar- 
ment! Made to give rea/ comfort and 
to wear, wear, wear! It wasn’t long 
before we found the East coming 
West to get it. “Never saw anything 
like it for comfort,” they say, “‘and 
what’s more, you have sty/e’ that 
would do credit to the finest custom 
tailor!”” Ask your favorite store for 
Glover’s Brighton-Carlsbad. 

If you don’t find just the style or 
material you want, write us. Take a 
minute and a post card to say, “Send 
me Eight Magic Hours”—a great in- 
vestment in comfort and satisfaction. 

1.B. GLOVER COM PANY 

Dept. 24 + Dubuque, Iowa 
Glover soft-collar-shirts-for-a-purpose 
are gust as fine 


Young outdoor 
men wanted) 


To a few sturdy young men— 
lovers of fresh air and sunshine 
—who want to get away from 
the grind of indoor work—John 
Davey’s national organization, 
The Davey Tree Expert Com- 
pany, offers an exceptional op- 
portunity. Constantly increas- 
ing demand will create a limited 
number of openings. Those 
young men selected will be thor- 
oughly trained by the company 


and given a permanent position 


if they make good. If you are 
single, between 20 and 30 years 
of age, free to travel, healthy, 
industrious, having a high school 
education or its equivalent, and 
able to furnish satisfactory ref- 
erences, you have good chance 
to qualify. Pay is good at start, 
advancement assured on merit. 
We make a large investment in 
training so we want only men 
who desire permanent employ- 
ment in a growing organization. 
We accept only clean, sturdy 
young men, thorough Amer- 
icans, not afraid of vigorous out- 
door work. Write for additional 
information and qualification 
blank to serve in place of per- 
sonalinterview. The Davey Tree 
Expert Company, Inc., 183 Fed- 
eral Bldg., Kent, Ohio. 


Clean Your Favorite Neckties 
by going over the entire surface with a cloth 
saturated with Carbona. Makes them like new. 
Dries instantly and leaves absolutely no odor. 
For Safety's Sake-demand 


CARBONA 


Cleaning Fluid| == 


REMOVES GREASE Spots \“"" 


Without Injury to Fabric or Color 
20¢ 30¢ 60¢ & “1. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 
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Keystone Standard Watch, 
Io size. Thin model, beau- 
tifully made and cased in 
the celebrated Jas. Boss 
gold-filled case, in white or 
green. Other styles and 
sizes at correspondingly 
moderate prices. 


S am 


Again and again people say 


T is the natural question to ask— for to all 
appearances the watch might just as well cost 
four times as much. 


The $25 price is possible because of the de- 
termination of The Keystone Watch Case Company 
to put out awatch at this price and their unusual 
facilities for doing so. This Company, 
established in 1853, is well known to 
jewelers all over this country—in fact, 
their products are known all over the 
world. Their reputation has always 
been of the highest —their Jas. Boss 
case is famous in the jewelry trade. 


Several years ago, they decided that 
there would be a large demand for a 


really good, well designed, accurate $25 watch. 
Their technical men got to work. The result was 


The Keystone Standard Watch. 


It is a thin model, beautifully made and cased 
in the celebrated Jas. Boss 14K gold-filled case 
refetred to above. It can be had in either white 
or green. The dial is metal with raised 
numerals, 

Whether you are buying a watch 
for yourself, or as a gift, be sure to 
ask your jeweler to show you the 
Keystone Standard, for that is the 
watch you will select. 


Meanwhile write for descriptive 


booklet. 


‘oj Made and guaranteed by The Keystone Watch Case Company, sold by jewelers everywhere. 
If your, jeweler does not have it, write us direct and give us his name. Made in America. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE CO., Established 1853 New York Chicago Cincinnati San Francisco ~ 


KEYSTONE ‘standara WATCHES © 


“How can such a watch be made 
to sell for 25 dollars -----? | 
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From the line of file closers where he had 
been concealed, Shorty rambled into prom- 
inence, discarding en route all his military 
training, by ducking through the ranks. 
Orders was orders, and in spite of the army 
regulations, a straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points. 

Nobody seemed to notice this trifling bit 
of fractured military etiquétte, because, 
facing Shorty, stood the commanding gen- 
eral of the American Expeditionary Forces. 

The general was speaking. At first no- 
body heard what he said, but when he be- 
gan to read from a document which he held 
in his hand his words rang clear. His face 
was grave, but some of the Gang, near 
enough to read his twinkling eyes, were 
able to confirm the general impression that 
here before them stood a kindly gentleman 
who could smile without showing it much. 

“Sergeant Goodwin—citation! For- 
warded by your commanding officer; ap- 
proved by Commanding General, A. E. F. 


“As K. O. acting for our Cap, 
That got laid out by flu, 
I recommend one hero 
As required by G. H. Q. 


“To get the D. S. Medal 
I herewith nominate 
The cook that almost camouflaged 
The goldfish that we ate. 


“Sergeant Goodwin, known as Shorty, 
Is the designated man; 
He kept our Gang from boarding 
On the European Plan. 


“Fe bolstered wp the java 
When it was on the blink, 
And gave it the authority 
That made it fit to drink. 


“He worked two red-hot griddles 
And changed our daily bread 
From soggy punk to hot cakes, 
With sirup thickly spread. 


“From what the doctors tell us, 
When we got soaked with flu 
These decorated rations 
Were reserves that pulled us through. 


“Whatever we accomplished 
In the grub-damned S. O. S. 
Was due to Shorty Goodwin— 
He’s a million, nothing less. 


“Hell to Breakfast! was his motto, 
And he rode it all the way; 
The Distinguished Sirup Medal 

From the grateful U. S. A!” 


The general finished the text of the cita- 
tion. He lifted his eyes, and in them now 
the Gang could read a compact of comrade- 
ship and a pledge of faith. 

He made one step toward Shorty and 
stooped over until he could reach down to 
the medal winner’s bulging chest. Then, 
with a quick gesture he fixed the Distin- 
guished Service Medal upon the faded fab- 
ric of Shorty’s ragged denim blouse. 

A kindly phrase to Shorty, the quick 
formalities of departure, and before the 
Gang could relax the general and his aides 
in the fleet of racing motor cars were half 
a mile out of camp. 

Discarding all traces of his military 
training, Shorty walked over to the loot, 
who met him with outstretched hand. 

“Loot, what do you think of that?” 

When the tumult of congratulations had 
quieted, Shorty attempted to describe his 
impressions: “‘I been in one circus or an- 


other all my life, but I’ll tell the cock-eyed 
world this is the three-ringed-est war I ever 
fought into. 
hang me; 
does!” 


I thought he was fixin’ to 
‘now I don’t give a hang if he 
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2 weeks is ample 
fora 


vacation in 


—and the cost is surprisingly low 


Some day, you tell yourself, 
you are going to “knock off” 
and have areal vacation—one 
month, three months, six 
months. 

But somehow tomorrow’s 
vacations never seem to come. 
And today’s opportunities will 
never come again. 

Even though you have only 
two weeks this summer, don’t 
cheatyourselfwithan ordinary 
near-to-home vacation. 

You can easily make those 
two weeks a real vacation. A 
vacation to talk about, a vaca- 
tiontoremember. Avacation of 
rich, worth-while experiences. 

Come to Colorado—the 
home of Rocky Mountain 
National (Estes) Park, the 
Colorado Springs-Pike’s Peak 
region, Denver’s Mountain 
Parks, and a hundred other 
wonderspotstowhichtravelers 
come from all over the world 
to visit. No American can 
know his own America until 
he has seen the phenomena of 
Colorado’s glorious Rockies. 

Two weeks is ample. Colo- 
rado, centrally located, is easily 
and quickly reached from any 
point. 

AndaColoradovacationwill 
cost you little or no more than 
an ordinary near-to-home vaca- 
tion. The special Burlington 
excursion fares reduce the reg- 


ular rate to a surprisingly low 
figure. And you can get very low 
priced accommodations in Col- 
orado—board and lodgings 
from $17.50 a week up to what- 
ever your requirements may be. 

On your Burlington ticket 
you can go on to Yellowstone 
Park or Glacier Park at slight 
additional cost. 

Come to Colorado on the 
Burlington. For the pleasures 
of your vacation begin the 
moment you step aboard your 
Burlington train. Superb 
equipment, perfect roadbed, 
courteous and thoughtful 
attention to every detail, will 
make your trip enjoyable. 

This year the Burlington 
offers you achoice of two ways 
of making this delightful trip: 
1.On a regular summer excur- 
sion ticket, planning your own 
trip. 2. With a Burlington Per- 
sonally Escorted Tour party, 
paying all expenses in a lump 
sum and having all travel 
details taken care of by an ex- 
perienced travel expert who 
accompanies you all the way. 
On the coupon, check the 
type of trip that interests you. 

Don’t letanother year slip by 
—forthe years slip by fast. Take 
a Burlington-Colorado vaca- 
tion this summer—you and 
your family. You have time 
enough, you can afford it. 


BURLINGTON 


Chicago, Ill 


Scenic Colorado. 


Please send me without charge the illustrated book describing 


Colorado booklet 


Write for the Burlington booklet on Colorado. It 
contains complete information, maps, and many 
attractive illustrations of Colorado’s wonder spots 


Burlington Travel Bureau, Dept. 20-Q 
Burlington Building, 547 West Jackson Blvd. 


[ie 3h! oad ose s es (Check type of trip you are interested in) | 


| (] Regular summer excursion ticket (_] Personally Escorted Tour 


© VAN OLINDA 


In the Cascade Mountains, Near Seattle 


Come this Summer 


and enjoy the 
Paciric NORTHWEST 


OU’VE read about the Pa- 

cific Northwest. Come this 

summer and enjoy it. Come 
this year where the summer average 
is 62 degrees, and where you sleep 
under blankets every night. 


Your headquarters will be Seattle, 
Gateway to the Orient and Alaska, 
a city of wonderful comparisons, 
modern, colorful, romantic, clean, 
progressive, and hospitable. 


Once here the vacation program 
offers endless variety for the whole 
family. Salt water bathing, motor- 
ing over perfect paved roads, sail- 
ing, boating, fishing, golf, horseback 
riding, sightseeing and shopping in 
Seattle’s remarkable stores. Or, 
climbing snow-capped. Mount 
Rainier, snow-balling and toboggan- 
ing on its glaciers, hiking through 
flower-carpeted mountain valleys. 


All within reach of hotels with 
accommodations for every purse. 
Take advantage of the low round 
trip summer excursion fares and 
have a vacation that is different. 


Write now for descriptive vaca- 
tion literature. The biggest summer 
vacation value in America! 

| i planning ANY trip tothe at | 

Coast, ANY TIME, insist that your 
ticket agent route you via SEATTLE. 
Liberal stopovers allowed. 


Metropolis of 


The Pacific Northwest 


HT VEAL OR ES Peete enerenniinnitiat 


Room 101, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Please send me booklet describing Seattle and 
the Vacation Wonderland, 


Name 
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AN AMERICAN IMMIGRANT IN JAPAN 


who, between her duties in the house, 
cooked the boy’s meals, made his kimonos 
and eared for her children. The furniture 
generally consisted of four tatami, the thick 
straw mats which served for seats by day 


| and beds at night; a six-inch-high table on 


which they ate their rice; a couple of tansu, 
which were brass-bound chests of drawers 
made in sections of two drawers each with 
brass rings to carry them by, slung on a 


_ pole, when the family moved; and a small 


household shrine affixed on a high shelf. 
The servants’ day began about five, 

when they rose to heat our bath, clean the 

house and prepare and serve our breakfast; 


| but at nine they disappeared into their own 


quarters, and it took a diligent ringing of the 
bell to bring one of them out again during 
the next two hours. Over shichirin—tiny 
little earthenware charcoal braziers—the 
women boiled rice for the asahan—break- 
fast—while the children scurried about 
getting ready for school, and the men 
stretched out on the tatami to ruin their eyes 
over the fine print of Japanese newspapers. 
There were no Thursdays off for the serv- 
ants. They worked week in, week out; but 
each evening they took turns at going 
down to the public baths, leaving one on 
guard to answer the bell from the house; 
and when they were back, refreshed, I 
could hear the pretty table amah, who was 
reputed to have trained for a geisha but 
had left to keep house for an Englishman, 
plucking her samisen and singing plaintive 
minor melodies in her high-pitched voice. 
The Japanese admire exaggerated falsetto, 
but Matsu San, in an impassioned love 
song, sounded to me exactly like a pig 
caught under a gate. 


Ah Ching in a Temper 


White servants lead a miserable exist- 
ence in Japan, for they have no one to asso- 
ciate with. Occasionally a foreign nurse or 


| governess will travel out with a family, but 
| they rarely stick toitlong. One English fam- 
ily made a record by keeping their Nannie 


| for six years. 


They did it by catering to 
Nannie like a millionaire maiden aunt; in 
fact, the man of the house used to escort 


_ Nannie, sedate in her bonnet with long 


streamers, to the rare performances of trav- 
eling road companies at the Gaiety while 
his wife stayed home with the babies. 


| Nannie was always the pink of decorum on 


these little outings, but she refused to 
accept a ticket to go alone, as it was “‘too 


| lonesomelike.”’ 


As I mentioned earlier, a friend of my 
husband engaged my first servants for him 
before I arrived in Japan. The nucleus of 


| the staff was Ah Ching, the Chinese baby 
| amah; 


she was assisted by Ah Lin, the sec- 
ond baby amah, and a hybrid cook, half 


| Japanese and half Chinese, who served as 


international link between the Chinese 
women and a Japanese boy and his wife, 
who was the coolie amah, or Cinderella, of 
the establishment. There were also two 


| Japanese kwrwmayas, but as they lived out- 


side in the village, they were never really 
one of the little clique that ruled us. 
The house servants, although they came 


| most highly recommended, were a rare lot, 


and all passed on their several ways before 
the year was out. 

I liked Ah Ching at first on account of 
her benign appearance. Her deeply wrin- 


| kled face shone with honesty and benevo- 


lence, her scanty black hair was fastened 
back in its braided loop with respectabie 
gold clasps and she wore immaculate blue 
blouses over her black silk trousers. More- 
over, she kotowed to me as though I were 
the Queen of Sheba, flattering me abomina- 
bly and cooing over the baby like a doting 
grandmother whenever I was in the room. 

Unfortunately, after a few weeks I dis- 
covered that she and the cook were con- 
suming Dana San’s beer at a great rate, 
while evenings, in her little room, Ah Ching 
was apt to be in a stuporous state which I 


(Continued from Page 21) 


was not sure whether to attribute to beer 
or opium; so I began to look around for 
another amah. In a day or two something 
happened which caused me to dismiss Ah 
Ching without ceremony. Returning early 
from a tea on account of a sudden headache, 
I came home, unknown to the servants, and 
glanced out of my window into the garden, 
where Ah Ching was just seating herself on 
a bench with the baby and a nursing bottle. 
She thrust the bottle into the baby’s mouth 
without first testing the temperature; evi- 
dently it was scalding hot, for the poor child 
screamed and thrust it away. Whereupon 
Ah Ching, with an ugly expression worthy 
of a devil straight from hell, began beating 
the baby. 

Ten minutes later she loaded her bundles 
into a hastily summoned ricksha and we 
saw Ah Ching no more. 


Kitchen Squeeze 


Ah Lin, the second baby amah, was 
young, fat, phlegmatic and good-natured, 
so that the babies liked her, and she stayed 
with us until cold weather came. With the 
first cold winds Ah Lin’s presence became 
first subtly, then openly, finally overwhelm- 
ingly, pervasive. A little intimate investi- 
gation disclosed that Ah Lin, putting on 
everything she owned, had sewed herself 
up for the winter in fur-lined trousers and 
blouse. She said she would catch cold if she 
took a bath; I retorted that I should suffo- 
cate if she did not. We parted company. 

The half-breed cook was a wizened little 
man, perfectly bald, with his skin stretched 
tightly like yellow parchment over his 
skull, and a sly toothless smile. His cook- 
ing was excellent, but his kanjos—house- 
hold accounts—which he brought me neatly 
written in phonetic English with a pidgin- 
English flavor, such as “‘rabster’’ for ‘‘lob- 
ster,’’ added up to totals that were enormous. 

As I learned the current prices from other 
women residents, I began to protest, with 
the result that Cook San became very con- 
temptuous of my niggardly spirit and in- 
formed me he was leaving because he could 
not make enough to support his family. I 


‘was paying the old rascal forty yen a 


month, the price he had stipulated himself, 
but he said to me coolly, ‘I have six chil- 
dren, Okusan, and as I only make one hun- 
dred and fifty yen a month here I cannot 
set up my eldest son in business; so I wish 
to go elsewhere to make more money.” 

He suggested that he might remain if I 
would make an effort to entertain more 
lavishly, allowing him to make a larger 


Ah Ching, Chinese Amah 
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squeeze; but I did not feel jj 
port him in the style he w 
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My original house staff } 
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Of course, Suzuki took a ¢# 
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visited with the best famili) 
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wardly with Suzuki; inwardly 
« , for he was quite equal to the 


king around among the table 
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scrub down the stairs and 
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A friend of mine hired a large house with 
its staff of servants; then went to the moun- 
tains for the summer with her children, 
leaving the servants to keep house for her 
husband. After her return a few months 
later a police officer called to bring her a 
number of things—amber beads, valuable 
vases and old brocades. 

“Why, where did you get these?’ she 
asked. ‘‘I had not even missed them.” 

“We noticed them in the possession of a 
man formerly your servant, but dismissed 
by your husband, so we took them away 
from him,’’ answered the Junsa San, dem- 
onstrating the strict supervision exercised 
by the Japanese police on suspicious char- 
acters. 

Until one learned to speak Japanese, one 
was at the mercy of this clique of servants. 
Letters of recommendation meant abso- 
lutely nothing, for they were pooled, to be 
borrowed from the head of the guild when- 
ever an applicant set out to procure a posi- 
tion. Foreign Okusans frequently were 
handed by a new servant a “character” 
which they themselves had written years 
before for quite a different individual. 


Country-Bred Servants 


Foreigners who tried to keep the rascals 
within bounds were apt to find themselves 
servantless, while if they discharged an em- 
ploye without a good letter of reeommenda- 
tion they would be boycotted. 

One American woman was chased out of 
her kitchen by the cook with a carving 
knife because she had complained about 
his work. Her husband ordered the man 
off the place summarily, and for six weeks, 
till they could obtain some servants from 
China, they were boycotted. Not a servant 
would go near them, and the lady had 
plenty of time to learn the ins and outs of 
her own kitchen. 

Petty blackmail was another profitable 
avocation of some of these servants, as 
through their underground intelligence sys- 
tem they kept accurate tabs on all the do- 
ings of the Bluff, even the most harmless. 

One morning at seven I saw the Empress 
of Asia lying off the breakwater, having 
come in duing the night, although she was 
not due till noon. Some friends of ours 
were on board, so we decided to have break- 
fast on the ship with them. We dressed, 
left the house without being seen, and 
walked down to the pier two miles away; 
yet when we came off the ship after break- 
fast our two ricksha men were waiting 
for us. 

“How on earth did you know where I 
was?” I asked of Usui. 

“Very easy, Okusan. I asked other 
ricksha man who had seen you pass till I 
learned from the last that you were on the 
ship.” 

My last English-speaking servant—for 
as soon as I could speak Japanese I would 
have nothing but country-bred natives— 
was Kiku San, who had had hospital train- 
ing in a mission and was reputed to be the 
best baby amah in Japan. Every night she 
sang the babies to sleep with Gentle Jesus, 
Meek and Mild, while I, listening, would 
congratulate myself on having found such 
a nice Christian successor to Ah Ching, who 
smoked opium and beat the baby. 

Because of her command of English, 
Kiku had traveled quite a bit with various 
families; and as she was very pretty and 
commanded extra high wages, she had been 
besieged with suitors. Apparently she ac- 
quired a new husband in every place where 
she sojourned, but she committed a fatal 
error in giving up traveling to stay with me 
in Yokohama, for her assorted husbands 
were hot on her trail and three of them 
caught up with her. 

They arrived in my kitchen one evening 
simultaneously and celebrated the reunion 
by a rough-and-tumble fight with knives 
over the potential apportionment of Kiku’s 
wages. During the fracas Kiku—with the 
wages—disappeared. 

It is a great pity that this dubious fra- 
ternity has grown up in the port cities, be- 
cause it lends a lurid tinge to the foreigner’s 
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impression of Japan. And it is particularly 
deplorable because the foreigners themselves 
are so largely responsible for it. 

Townsend Harris and all the foreigners 
of all nationalities who have followed his 
lead in paying small wages to their servants 
undoubtedly introduced the dishonest cus- 
tom of making a squeeze out of the house- 
hold bills. 

Arrogant Europeans, fresh from residence 
in India or China, where a kick was a com- 
mand and it was considered necessary to 
keep the natives in hand by harsh treat- 
ment, disgusted the gentle Japanese, who 
consider it obligatory themselves to treat 
a servant kindly; so that only the riffraff 
cared to take service under the foreigners. 

All these causes have contributed to 
bring into being a class of servants shunned 
and despised by the Japanese, watched 
with apprehension by the police and anath- 
ematized by the foreigners whom they 
serve. 

It is only after one has learned to speak 
and understand the native language, em- 
ploying genuine Japanese servants with no 
foreign training, that they can know how 
truly efficient, comfortable and loyal Jap- 
anese servants can be. 

Japanese is a difficult language to master, 
but it was well worth the hours I spent 
upon it, for the many advantages it gave 
me. Through knowing Japanese I learned 
to appreciate many of the good points of 
Japanese character that otherwise might 
have escaped me; by speaking the language 
I saved much money; and through its 
knowledge I was freed from the tyranny 
of the English-speaking servants I have 
described. 

But it was no easy task. I spent at least 
an hour a day for four years under the 
supervision of teachers, and practiced dili- 
gently upon tradesmen, servants and ac- 
quaintances I scraped in the villages. At 
various times I have studied French, Ger- 
man, Italian and Finnish, not to mention 
Latin; but Japanese was by far the most 
difficult of any, for after four years I had 
made just about as much progress as a 
Japanese schoolboy in the sixth grade, 
whereas an equal study of any other tongue 
would have made me as fluent at speaking 
and writing as a native. 


Learning the Language 


The written language, of course, is far 
harder to master than the oral, for while a 
Japanese taking up English has only twenty- 
six letters of the alphabet to learn, the 
American who studies Japanese must be- 
come acquainted first with two elementary 
alphabets of forty-six syllables each before 
he is ready to commence the study of writ- 
ing the nine thousand-odd characters in the 
Japanese dictionary. 

The worst of it is that each of those nine 
thousand words is a separate picture made 
up of from two to sixteen brush strokes, and 
if you misplace a line by a hairbreadth you 
have misspelled the word. The Japanese 
laid in a large consignment of trouble for 
themselves when they borrowed the Chi- 
nese idea of picture writing! 

When I first plunged into the vagaries of 
Japanese writing I thanked my stars for 
one time in my life that I was born a woman, 
for there is a special simplified syllabary 


ealled “hiragana’’ which is used by women | 


and “other uneducated persons”’ in place of 
the complicated Chinese characters. Jap- 
anese newspapers and popular books are 
printed in parallel columns of Chinese 
characters, with translation into hiragana. 

I used to love the paraphernalia of my 
writing lessons—the thin rice paper in long 
rolls, the ink stone with its hollowed well 
for water in which one moistened the stick 
of perfumed ink before rubbing up a supply 
on the stone, and the fine-hair brushes held 
daintily between thumb and forefinger, 
which were shaped to a point between the 
lips. Whenever I see Japanese writing now 
I can still taste reminiscently the sweet 
gritty flavor of the ink on my brush. 

My first teacher was a refined Japanese 
widow whom I had to discharge regretfully 
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15-cent Fitting 
costs °15 


| 
| 
} 
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\ ,' JHEN a sand-hole in a fitting shows up 


after a piping installation is finished a 
1$-cent fitting may very easily cost $15. The 
labor cost of backing out the line and replacing 
a fitting is one reason we perfected a cast-iron 
fitting of our own. We use them by the scores 
of millions and, as our own requirements for 
sprinkler work are filled from exactly the same 
stock we sell to the trade, it pays us to take 
more than usual care to see that imperfect fit- 
tings never get into the stock line. 


Grinnell Fittings are usually stocked by the 
same distributors that carry the famous Grinnell 
Hangers. 


Send for our booklet, “Only a Cast-Iron 
Fitting” and Hanger Catalogue No. 3. They 
contain information that is vital to any man 
interested in piping installations of any kind. 
Write for both of them today. Address your 
request to Grinnell Company, Inc., 302 W. 
Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 


Help — 


GRINNELL 
PIPE FITTINGS 


‘\ 
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ONGHAND is out of date, 

Coronatyping is quicker, 
easier, more legible—and pro- 
vides carbon copies. The latest 
portable Corona has the stand- 
ard four-row, single-shift key- 
board. Corona Typewriter 
Co., Inc., 117 Main Street, 
Groton, N. Y. 


ARLETON CANOES are wonderfully 
light. They are beautifully balanced, fast 
and surprisingly easy to handle. And Carleton 
Canoes are unusually reasonable in price. 
Send for our new illustrated catalog. It gives 
prices and complete information. Write for 
your free copy today. Tur Carterton Canoe 


Co., 65 First Street, Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 


SELL LINGERIE AND HOSE 


EAR 


These dainty garments, exclusive in design, not car- 
ried by any store, our low mfr.'s direct prices unbeat- 
CA S H able. Splendid opportunity, big cash quick; write tor 
exclusive territory, build a steady income. District 


managers wanted, territorial rights going fast, don’t delay, write now. 


ROBERTS-FRANK&CO. 1733 Irving Park Blvd. Dept. T-50 Chicago 
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Fairfacts 
Sponge Holder 
Fairfacts accessories 
are firmly imbedded 
in the walls of your 
bathroom 


Fairfacts 
Toothbrush 
Holder 


An example of a 
bathroom conven- 
ience you will 
always appreciate 


All built-in bathroom accessories 
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are not alike 


When cracks start to form 
your beautiful bathroom is doomed 


ou certainly want built-in 
bathroom accessories if you 
are building or remodeling. No 
bathroom is modern without them. 
But be certain that you get acces- 


sories that will last. 


Fairfacts accessories are posi- 
tively guaranteed to keep their 
beauty rand to remain free from 


cracks as long as 
your house stands. 
Some imitations 
of Fairfacts crack 
even in a few 
months. Then dirt, 
germs and soap 
get beneath the sur- 
face and you are in 
for it. Scrubbing or 
cleaning can't re- 
move such = stains. 
The accessories must 


be ripped out. 


Temperature 
changes cause these 
surface cracks. A 
splash of hot water, 
a quick draft of cold 


Permanently 


Beauti iful 


Demand this 
Protection 
IMPORTANT 


THE Guarantee Certificate on Fairfacts acces- 
Sories definitely insures to you the permanence of 
these accessories as lony as your building stands. 


air can do it in an instant. 
changes of temperature can’t harm 
Fairfacts accessories. 
made by a special process which 
permits the inner material and the 


But 


They are 


glazed surface to expand and con- 


We suggest 


FOR THE LAVATORY 
Soap Holders 
Toothbrush Holders 
Shelves 
Medicine Cabinets 


FOR THE BATHTUB 
Combination Soap Holders 
and Safety Grips 
Sponge Holders 
Corner Soap Holders 


FOR THE TOILET 
Roll Paper Holders 


WHERE CONVENIENT 
Douche Hooks 
Sctrop Hooks 
Towel Bars 
Robe Hooks 
Cloth Hooks 
Bathroom Radiators 
Bathroom Seats 
Electric China Light Brackets 
Door Stops 
Sanitary Tile Rings 


tract equally. 


It is easy to get Fairfacts acces- 
sories. Demand the Fairfacts guar- 


antee and see that 
you get it. Also see 
our trade-mark 
printed in yellow 
and red which is 
pasted on every ac- 
cessory. 


Permanence in 
bathroom accesso- 
ries May not seem im- 
portant now but it 
may save bitter dis- 
appointment later. 
THE FAIRFACTS 
COMPANY, INC., 
Manufacturers, 
Dept. Q4, 234- 236 
Wess 14th Street, 
New York City. 


‘Jairtacts 


$ = 
4 BATHROOM \\ 


New York City. 


Name..... 


eoree eres aeer eon 


If you are building 
send for this 
beautiful booklet 
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THE FAIRFACTS CO., INC. 
Dept. Q4, 234-236 West 14th Sr., 


Please send me my Free Copy of “Permanent Beauty in Modern 
Bathroom Accessories’’ and information about the Fairfacts Special 
Process which enables you to guarantee the lasting beauty of Fair- 
facts accessories as long as my house stands. 
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because her breeding was so perfect that she 
could not bring herself to correct my glaring 
mistakes. She was followed by a reporter 
from a leading Japanese newspaper, who 
spent most of his time picking up English 
from me and writing articles about me in 
the newspapers. From their length and 
frequency I judged that Hirose San was a 
correspondent on space rates. Through his 
impassioned press-agenting, my life was 
made miserable dodging enterprising news 
photographers. Fortunately he was pro- 
moted to a post in another city, so I had to 
get another teacher. 

Sakimoto proved to be an excellent mas- 
ter, and I made much progress under him. 
He claimed to be of ancient samurai family 
and was a retired army sergeant. Top ser- 
geants the world over are distinguished by 
the same stern manner, loud voice and pas- 
sion for perfection in details. Under his bit- 
ing castigations I used to feel about ten years 
old and hopelessly stupid, but I learned. 
Sakimoto, swaggering in with his fierce mus- 
tache, black-and-white summer kimono, fan 
stuck in his obi, saw to it that I learned Jap- 
anese. 

The Japanese, in all honesty, should ad- 
mit frankly that their language is in reality 
four separate languages; but of course they 
never will, because it gives them too good 
an opportunity to crow over the brash for- 
eigner who undertakes to learn their tongue. 
It is not a difference of etymology, but of 
courtesy, that distinguishes the various 
forms. You must learn four ways of saying 
the same simple remark—the manner for 
addressing a servant, an equal, a superior 
and court language. I balked at the last, 
for as the emperor and I did not move in 
the same circles, I felt I would not have 
much opportunity to use it; but I did learn 
the others, and what a difference it made in 
my reception as I went around the country. 
People were so much more inclined to grant 
a request made in polite language! 

I remember once making an unexpected 
trip to the mountains, with no time to en- 
gage a seat on the train. I reached the 
platform just as the train pulled out, leap- 
ing onto the step as my porter threw my 
large valise after me. It was a second-class 
carriage filled to suffocation with a holiday 
crowd, augmented by a batch of conscripts 
going up for their term of service. Every 
seat was taken, aisle filled, and the overflow 
so packed the platform that the guard was 
unable to close the door. 


Japanese Courtesy 


Wedged beside me was a man holding a 
large child in his arms, so I suggested po- 
litely, in my best language, that I should 
put my valise at his feet, which would serve 
as a seat for his child. All through the 
crowd I caught admiring compliments on 
my language; not that it was anything 
extra, but that it was unusual for a foreigner 


| to speak thus courteously; and presently 


word was passed down the car from mouth 
to mouth that if the foreigner lady would 
edge inside a man would give her his seat. 
My neighbor offered to guard my baggage, 
so I accepted, realizing that the favor was 
extended purely because I had made a 
commonplace remark couched in courteous 
words. 

The secret of courtesy in Japanese is re- 
dundancy; the more you can spin out a 
phrase the politer you are. For instance, to 
ask simply ‘‘Have you?” to a coolie, you 
might say “Aru ka?”’ To a shopkeeper or 
one of the family it would be ‘ Arimasu 
ka?” While to a guest or superior one must 
dress the phrase up to ‘‘de gosaimasen ka?”’ 
Complicate that by adding a honorific pre- 
fix to every noun, inflecting every adjective 
or adverb, and tacking declensions and 
polite suffixes on each verb, and you will see 
that chatting in Japanese is a very lively 
sort of mental gymnastics, especially as 
every reference to yourself or your belong- 
ings must be deprecatory while the other 
fellow’s possessions are superlatively lauded. 

It would never do to take a Japanese 
literally in what he says about himself. A 
Japanese of my acquaintance, showing 


some photographs to an Am 
mine, remarked as a picture of 
up, “ Yousee, I am very ugly an 
much to the foreigner’s surpri 
really a very handsome chap; 
eigner was not used to the Jap; 
of self-depreciation. , 

It was hard at first to cate 
Nipponese accent, which, to n 
bull, consists of no accent a: 
Americans accent certain syll; 
word so decidedly. One Japa 
us for a long time by asking t 
Chat-tan-oo-ga, Ten-ness-ee, 
oo-ga, Tenn-ess-ee, sounds quit 
as you will see if you —_ 
indicated. 

And the most trying of all 
merous Japanese words that 
“Seppuku suru’? means to ¢ 
kiri, and “seppun surw”’ me 
Imagine therefore the conster 
little geisha girl to whom a you 
announced that he intended ¢ 
open before her eyes, when her 
that her beauty moved him t 

Fundoshi are the bright re 
which in summer constitute t 
tume of the Japanese male ai 
the fields; budoshi is wine, 
many smiles around the tabk 
orate dinner party of the Bh 
charming hostess ordered the 
two more fundoshi! 


Toothpicks at Fo 


But that was nothing to Dz 
noyance, after I had carried o 
having no servants who un 
English. Starting out for a ge 
one day, he requested the coo! 
ready at four o’clock—yo ji. 
turned hot and tired, lookin; 
refreshment, there was no tea 
The cook had gone downtow! 
toothpicks — yoji—which Dan} 
unexpectedly ordered. / 

When I had progressed 1 
where I could look up a nuj 
Japanese telephone book, and 
ber successfully from Central, 
jubilant, as all my friends ga’ 
bad job, content to have a cle) 
do the telephoning for them. 

My babies, of course, picked 
up like magic from their amahi 
youngest, born in Japan, | 
learn English and came back 
utterly unintelligible to his } 
and aunts. It was an innocent; 
their baby lips, because there | 
words in Japanese. ‘‘ Baka”! 
insulting a word as can be 
worst curse a coolie from the dl 
shout after his enemy is, r¢ 
lated: “I’ll cut your liver ou! 
to sea in a boat!” 

However, the rougher cla‘ 
men used to delight in a play! 
express their disgust when a | 
ferred to walk instead of ridij 
sha. ‘“‘Rikisha, rikisha!”’ they! 
wheedlingly as the foreigner | 
but when he had passed, | 
that he was not a pros 
they would change the tune t 
chikusho!’? which means ‘ 
is quite a deadly insult. i 
usually went over the head 
Japanese-speaking foreigner, 
was small. o 

Speaking of ricksha men, 
dentist, an American dentist 
up a little of the lingo, and h 
casm was more potent than cu 
Japanese. One rainy night, ab) 
from home, when his rickshal 
ting rather slowly, he tried it 

“‘T presume you are sick, sii 
slawly,” he remarked with 
phasis. 

The ricksha man promptly 
shafts and sat down by the 

“Since I am sick,”’ he repil 
sarcasm, ‘‘I had better not 1 
in hauling such a fat man. — 

(Continued on 7 


‘ued from Page 182) 
tist walked home five miles 


ye yen a month Usui, my 
ted me cheerfully over stony 
weather or fair, from eight 
|. till late at night. We sup- 
rm of white cotton for the 
for winter. It consisted of 
| sers, a waist-length kimono 
es, astrange garment shaped 
plastron with a marsupial 
| Usui kept his lunch, tobacco 
spapers and money; and a 
t with my monogram em- 
's cloth cover. Cotton tabi, 
| for the great toe and cor- 
soles, completed the outfit. 
‘sui ran ankle-deep through 
and mud; in summer, he 
hills at noon with the ther- 
1 hundred and the humidity 
| ere walking was too much of 
r me. He was as hard as 
aed as a Napoleonic grena- 
(rom sturdy peasant stock of 

he was unusually ugly even 
tandards, for his nose was 
‘t between his high cheek 
I eyes and smile glorified his 


ver admit that he was tired. 
ulled me at his mile-eating 
smiles out into the country, 
yailes up a hill and back to 
th box; and trotted home 
‘ighteen miles between eight 
vck. I dressed, on returning 
a tea at a house nearly two 
| sending an amah surrepti- 
nearest corner to call me a 
man, for I felt Usui had done 


day. 

ut of the front door I heard 
jfe—Usui was fighting with 
veyancer because no one else 
less pulling Usui’s Okusan! 
Jriumphantly to the tea and 
yrotested he was not in the 
m I tried to scold him, and 
(et him pull me to Tokio and 
( miles each way, to prove his 


ay on the steep hill of Yato- 
ine saved my life. A fine 
sred the road with viscous 
‘down Usui slipped. At the 
“was a sharp turn in the road 
al ran at right angles to the 
1 that I, buttoned in behind 
mo chance to jump, must be 
e water to drown. 


| Courageous Act 


cunning headlong, his feet 
(ground in immense bounds, 
il down the shafts, for the 
(sha, its equilibrium on the 
It in his stumble, threatened 
jackwards at each revolution 
is wheels. With herculean 
ds muscular shoulders, Usui 
ksha bit by bit till he had it 
td the window of a little flor- 
projected from the roadside. 
way that he could overcome 
1S momentum and stop the 
it dropping the shafts, which 
jyandoned me to a fearful fall, 
tely steered himself head-on, 
(into the plate-glass window, 
ig his hands from the shafts 
face. 

a terrific crash. Glass splin- 
ections; Usui and the ricksha 
e-deep in pottery and cut 
wild flight was ended. His 
1 blood, hands and arms badly 
‘ed to unbutton the curtains 
ad me. 

‘ hurt?” was his first ques- 
jen—“Okusan, I am humbly 
iy clumsiness. I have broken 
idow, but you must take the 
ay wages to replace it.’ 


ii barbarian! He had 
ff Carnegie medals; it never 
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dawned upon his simple soul that he migit 
claim praise or reward for saving my life; 
instead he overwhelmed me with gratitude 
because I paid for the new window myself. 
His cup of joy was full when I told him that 
if he would exchange his old ricksha for a 
new one I would pay half and advance him 
the rest, to be repaid at hisconvenience; for 
the highest ambition of a kuruwmaya is to 
own his machine. They cost several hun- 
dred yen, so most kurwmayas either rent one 
or purchase it on such exorbitant terms 
that by the time it is paid for the ricksha is 
worn out. 

With a shiny new ricksha equipped with 
velvet cushions, oilcloth curtains and pneu- 
matic tires Usui felt like a king. 

He was the mainspring of the household 
machinery, performing errands or running 
chits innumerable, pulling me to teas, shop- 
ping, dinners and balls. If I played golf he 
caddied for me; at tennis he picked up 
balls with a will and deplored my poor 
strokes more than I did. He took the babies 
for outings, washed windows, tinkered at 
odd jobs of mending, and pervaded the 
whole establishment with his spirit of 
willing service. 

Together, Usui and I scoured the coun- 
tryside within a radius of twenty miles, and 
even made long trips into the interior; he 
knew intuitively the kind of things I loved 
to see—beautiful views, old temples, quaint 
wayside shrines. 


A Shinto Christening 


On walking trips he laid aside his livery 
and appeared proudly in an old uniform cap 
acquired goodness knows where. It sat 
grotesquely on his cropped head, but gave 
him such an air of authority that I had not 
the heart to make him discard it. Carrying 
my luggage like a featherweight, he could 
always give me a hand over steep places on 
the trail. When we arrived at a native inn 
Usui unpacked my luggage like a French 
lady’s maid; ordered my supper, super- 
vising its preparation himself; bullied the 
servants to give me first bath in the public 
pool; and stood guard at the door in def- 
erence to my peculiar predilection for 
bathing alone. The last thing at night, my 
shoji would be gently pushed back and in 
would come Usui in his bare feet, fresh and 
clean from his own bath, to tuck the futon 
closely around me, sprinkle flea powder in a 
magic circle, arrange the kaya, or green 
mosquito net, and retire murmuring like a 
motherly old nurse, ‘‘O Yasumi nasai, 
Okusan’’—‘‘Sleep well, mistress.” 

Life with Usui in attendance was a thing 
of bliss; I was wrapped in solicitous com- 
fort like an incubator baby in cotton wool; 
and often, lying dreamily on the soft tatami 
after the twenty-mile walk, I would wonder 
sleepily if once upon a time I had not been 
a lady of old Japan and Usui my staunch 
retainer. 

March brought the cherry blossoms, 
when all the world went a-picnicking under 
the pale pink canopies, and I never could 
tell which of the many famous cherry- 
viewing spots was the loveliest, though I 
tried them all. 

We saw a Shinto christening one day in 
cherry-blossom time. Up the long flight of 
stairs, guarded on either side by quaint 
stone lions, toiled a little procession headed 
by the father and two older sons, all dressed 
in black silk kimonos, with white crests on 
back and sleeves. In the next place of 
honor, behind the menfolks, came a proud 
old grandmother, her wrinkled face beam- 
ing, her thin hair smoothed back above 
bright black eyes; she bore the infant in 
her arms. 

My own babies were all christened in a 
family robe five generations old, but their 
elegance was nothing compared to this 
Japanese baby’s. 

He wore a tiny kimono of brightly flow- 
ered silk crépe, pink and green and yellow 
maple leaves on a purple ground. I know 
it sounds gaudy, especially with an obi of 
bright green added; but the Japanese handle 
colors as skillfully as Nature on her own 
palette, and the effect was as pleasing as a 
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1 Pint of Squibb’s Cod-Liver 
Oil is richer in vitamins than 
1200 pints of Grade A milk! 
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E. R. SQUIBB & SONS— Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical Profession since 1858 


> QUIBB 


A SINGLE pint of Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil is 
richer in vitamin content than 1200 pints of 
Grade A whole milk; than 400 pints of heavy 
cream; than 100 pounds of the best creamery 
butter! And milk products, next to good cod- 
liver oil, are the richest source of protective, 
restorative, growth-promoting vitamins! 


The vitamins found in good cod-liver oil 
help the body to resist infection and disease. 
They are necessary to growth and good 
health. An ample supply of the important 
antirachitic vitamin, so abundant in Squibb’s 
Cod-Liver Oil, is doubly needful during the 
early years of growth, because this vitamin 
is an infallible and complete protector 
against rickets. It assures the normal devel- 
opment of bone and tooth structure. 


Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil is treated and 
packed by special Squibb processes which 
preserve the vitamin value and render theoil 
much more palatable than any cod-liver oil 
you have ever tasted. When kept on ice 
and taken cold, Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil is 
practically tasteless. At drug stores. 


Ask your druggist today for an entry blank 
to the Squibb Healthy Baby Contest. 
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A Real Bed in a Real Davenport 


—soft, yielding, luxuriously restful! 


Px ON in sleeping comfort— 
the soft, downy luxurious guest-bed 
that’s concealed in this attractive Royal 
Easy Davenport. It’s a real bed—actually 
a full width, box-spring bed—and yet, 
when you sit or recline in the yielding soft- 
ness of the davenport it is difficult to be- 
lieve the bed is there. 


One minute you have a splendidly design- 
ed, stylish davenport, soft and luxurious 
to sit upon; the next minute it is a won- 
derful bed—and just as soft and luxurious. 
Does not fold—cannot sag. New Principle 
Nachman box-spring construction, made 
especially for Royal Easy Davenports, 
with hundreds of individually-pocketed 
spring-units. No extra mattress to buy. 
Cedar-covered bedding compartment. 
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The *‘World’s Easiest Easy Chair,” with the new “Pull-Ring” 


Royal Easy Chairs combine with Royal 
Easy Bed-Davenports in unusually attrac- 
tive two and three-piece suites, although 
either may be purchased separately. Royal 
Easy Chairs are famous for the complete 
rest and relaxation they afford. At the 
touch of a button, or a pull on the hidden 
pull-ring, the back will recline to any po- 
sition you desire for the greatest comfort. 
Overstuffed models have the new, hidden 
pull-ring, controlling the back. The disap- 
pearing foot-rest isa crowning convenience. 
Mail coupon below for name of your dealer 
and Royal Style Book, free. 


Royal Easy Chair Corporation, Sturgis, Mich., U.S. A. 
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Mavenports 


Mail This Coupon for ‘Free Style Book_ 


. Royal Easy Chair Corp’n: Sturgis, Mich. Please send me your free book. 
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bed of gay flowers under summer sun. The 
crowning glory of the costume was a cere- 
monial haori, several sizes too large for the 
mite; a short kimono of black silk with a 
band eight inches broad of designs typify- 
ing good omens for his little life. Gray 
cranes with scarlet bills stood on a shore 
under a straggling pine bough, with a hoary 
tortoise at their feet, and a rising sun shone 
behind the pine branches, signifying long 
life, riches and honor. As a frieze in a 
scarlet-lacquered temple, it would have 
been something to marvel at; as a garment 
for a baby who was less than eighteen 
inches long, it was fairly staggering! 

Meekly walking in the rear, with feeble 
steps and wan face, came the little mother, 
leading an equally insignificant girl child 
by the hand. Daughter was a lily of the 
field in red-lacquer clogs and a purple 
kimono patterned with cherry blossoms, 
but the mother was somberly dressed in dull 
brown, as of course she was the least im- 
portant personage at her son’s christening. 

Watching the ceremony while the shaven 
priest wrote the new name on a scroll of 
white paper and offered it to the gods, I 
wondered if when little Santaro is grown 
up he and the men of his generation in 
Japan will have more respect for their 
women than was accorded to his mother. I 
think so. 

Another favorite spot of mine for viewing 
the cherry blossoms was San no Tani, near 
our country home in Honmoku, reached by 
a ride past the rice paddies where the 
farmers worked knee-deep in the mud of 
the paddies, preparing the soil for planting. 

This park, the home of a Japanese gen- 
tleman, but thrown open to the public, oc- 
pied several acres on the seashore, bounded 
at either side by a high hill, with steep 
white cliffs on the shore. In the valley was 
a pond where hundreds of great pink and 
white lotuses lifted their cups in the sum- 
mer, but which in spring was a clear sheet 
of water dotted with brown ducks and filled 
with carp and goldfish. Every visitor 
bought at the little booth at the gate long 
strings of white fu—cakes of goldfish food— 
to strew the fragments on the water from 
the quaint rustic bridge connecting the 
island home of the ducks with the shore. 
The first flake on the water was the signal 
for a submarine disturbance. With great 
sweeps of tail and fin, scores of gleaming 
goldfish and carp of battleship gray rose; 
and so well did the visitors feed them that 
they had become veritable marine mon- 
Imagine a goldfish three feet long 


Native Courtesy 


At the crest of the hill on the right stood 
a five-story Buddhist pagoda, copper bells 
on the eaves of each story chiming musi- 
cally in the breeze, while beside it was a 
moss-covered statue of Buddha. 

I blushed for my countrymen one day 
when I passed to the rear of the shrine in 
order not to disturb a couple of soldiers at 
their orisons, and found carved with a pen- 
knife in the gray wood: “Hello, Frisco. 
J.H.S. 1915.”’ It was such a wanton bit 
of vandalism; I wonder what would happen 
to a Japanese in America who defaced one 
of our churches. 

The Japanese have a native courtesy and 
respect for private property that we Amer- 
icans might well emulate. As I have said, 
San no Tani was opened to the public 
through the benevolence of the millionaire 
Hara San, who lived in a large house hidden 
among the trees. A modest signboard at 
his gate requested visitors not to enter, but 
one might wander at will over the rest of 
the beautiful garden. In the center of the 
valley, shielded from raw winds, a straw- 
thatched pavilion had been erected, with a 
hearth in the earth floor, where a fire burned 
daily and a wrought-iron kettle as large as a 
bass drum swung steaming on the crane. 
There were benches around the fire and a 
basket filled with china cups. It was the 
custom for visitors to stop here to eat their 
picnic lunch and help themselves to mugi 
no cha from the kettle. Mugi no cha is an 
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ing and nourishing. Hara Sa, 
had instructions to keep the, 

Let me draw you a picture J, 
day that you may compare | 
own experience of the large pj} 
America. Think for a mome 
Park or Boston Common gq, 
morning; conjure up the picts 
ing newspapers, peanut shells 
and paper napkins; the signs} 
the public to keep off the gry. 
formed policemen patrolling |, 
tempt to preserve a semblanai 
decency; remember the days } 
on our Main Streets of neces, 
dippers fastened by a stout iror} 
of the tin cans, paper napkin, 
bottles that mark the site of ;} 
in our woods—and then read o}, 
in Japan. 

The pavilion stood at the, 
little valley, walled in by , 
wooded with evergreen tre| 
stream, bridged by a single ; 
granite, meandered past to thi 
where the lotus leaves like gre| 
ears quivered upon thick stall 
pulent goldfish skirmished fot 
white fu tossed them by a floc: 
babies whose jet-black head 
brilliant-hued kimonos lent th\p 
a print by Utamaro to the scp 
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Well-Behaved Vis» 


Cherry trees, their white gly 
futte shimayematta—flutteringli 
in the poetic Japanese phrasth 
in the tender green of ne 
about the margin of the pe 
geous lilac and crimson bar 
leas flaunted from the sent 
sedgy borders of the stre: 
with the purple of iris, w 
pendants of a trellised wistaria 
wistful note of lavender. 

It was May in Japan w 
Japanese clicked over th 
across the stream into the t 
being the fifteenth of the m 
ingman’s holiday, the fat 
panied his mother, wife a1 
on a little walk to the park 

The children stared rou 
while O Baa San—grandmot! 
at me with the privilege of agi 
“Konnichiwa! Gomen kudas 
day; please excuse our intrus 

They helped themselves t¢ 
it out into the handleless chi 
a dipper made from the joint | 
O Baa San hushed the baby! 
his mother’s back, who had bel 
per, by giving him a salty seni 
over; and the whole family rd 
geta to squat on the bench, d 
tea while they looked out ov’ 
vista. 3 

Then father had three whifid 
pipe; the small boys washed }} 
tap and returned them to the li 
all shuffled their feet into tl 
their geta and went their way.| 

What of all this, you ask) 
then. Here was a park, which | 
family had visited as did a cd 
dred other Japanese every day! 
yet you could find no scraps of } 
about on the paths, nor seé) 
break off one blossom or bréé 
home; here was a pavilion wi 
might be had, with a couple) 
china cups stored in a basket f 
you would not see one cup dirl0 
or broken or carried away i 
capacious sleeve. 

Occasionally you might se¢ 
sweeping a path, but there wil 
ant in the tea pavilion, none [! 
garden’s thickets. The Jap 
was as scrupulous in behavi( 
in its own private garden. Y! 
far in this round world of ours 
honor among people. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second 
giving the experience of an Amet ace 
in Japan. The third will appear 1m 4 
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Capt. Wm. J. Stannard 
(left), conductor of the 
U.S. Army band, known 
as “‘Pershing’s Own,” 
which was chosen to lead 
the Coolidge inaugural 
parade. Conn instru- 
ments are used. Conns 
have served our country 
through two wars in both 
Army and Navy bands. 


When the Band 


| May 3—9 


tonal Music Week 


Goes Marching By 


Surging rhythm sends your pulses leap- 
ing. Brilliant tone thrills and grips you. 
Whistling, you fall into step as the band 
goes marching by. 

For half a century Conn instruments 
have played the leading part in this 
“music of the people.” They have served 
our country through two wars in Army 
and Navy bands. They are chosen by 
foremost artists and conductors in the 
celebrated concert bands, symphony and 
popular orchestras. 


reliable in action, they are chosen, not 
only by the leading professionals, but for 
Legion, School, College, Lodge, Industrial, 
Community and Boy Scout Bands as the 
quickest and surest means of success. 


Our Band Service Department will 
gladly advise and assist individuals or or- 
ganizations interested in forming a band or 
orchestra. Tellus what you want todo; we 
can help in organizing, suggest financing — 
our 50 years’ experience is at your disposal. 
No obligation whatever; write us fully. 


e\ore Thought to Music.” Bring its 
li) influence into your home, enrich the 
of e whole family. Duos, trios, quartets, 
fai y orchestras make the home ties 
ge! otovide wholesome pleasure in which 
ber shares. “Cultivate Your Musical 


Summer time is band time. New bands Free—‘“‘Success in Music and How to 
are forming; others reorganizing for the Win It,’ by John Philip Sousa and other 
outdoor season. Opportunities for players famous artists. Helps you choose the 
are open everywhere—your opportunity instrument to play. Send for your copy 
for pleasure and for profit. and details of Free Trial, Easy Payments, 
Because Conns are easier to play, beau- on any Conn instrument. (Mention in- 
y that boy or girl of yours, for your- tiful in tone, perfect in scale, light and _strument that interests you.) 

A¢ € a Conn—you may have any instru- 


fe ree trial. Cc. G. CONN, Ltd., 536 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


‘ij ruments, renowned for their remark- 
as if playing, enable rapid progress, bring 
lye enjoyment of personally produced 


: Conn New York Co., 
; Strand Theater Bldg., 
Broadway at 47th St. 


| Conn Detroit Co., 
2221 Woodward Ave. 


: Conn New Orleans Co. 
125 Carondelet St. 


Conn Cleveland Co., 
1222 Huron Road 


Conn Seattle Co., 
1609 Third Ave. 


Conn Portland Co., 
11th & Alder St. 


as T aN 


ie 
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INSTRUMENTS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
Wie Wane aoe ne Ls 


Conn Chicago Co., 

62 East Van Buren St. 
Conn Atlanta Co., 

221 Peachtree St. 
Conn Mobile Co., 

5 St. Emanuel St. 
Conn Boston Co., 

488 Boylston St. 
Conn San Francisco Co., 

47 Kearney St. 
Conn Oakland Co., 

531 16th St. 


Conn Kansas City Co., 
10i1 McGee St. 
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[PERMA 3 a 


TODAY~YOUR 
New Car 


HOW SOON WILL 
IT LOOK Lhe This? 


The answer to this question rests with YOU. 
You can permit your NEW Car's finish to go un- 
protected and it will soon be an old car, or you can 
profit by the experience of thousands of others who 
have found effective and economical finish protec- 
tion for their NEW Car in— 


wth PERM] 
MAKES THE FIRST FINISH LAST 


Give your NEW Car Per- 
manize protection now at 
the Permo Service Station 
in your city or the Garage 
that displays the ** Author- 
ized Service” sign and your 
NEW Car will in turn give 
you from three to four times 
more ‘‘appearance mileage.” 
STANDARD SALES CO. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Manufacturer and 
Sole Distributor Permo 


If there is no Authorized Permo Service 
Station in your city,.we will supply you with 
Permo direct. Write for descriptive folder. 


MILITARY 


BINOCULARS 


French and German 


6 and 8 Power 


$19-50 posTPAID 


Leather case and carrying straps included 


A bargain for those wishing best prismatic binoc- 
ular with highest quality lenses. Made by leading 
French and German manufacturers to strict mili- 
tary specifications, where quality counts, not price. 

40,000 binoculars sold, and as we are direct im- 
porters the price is the Jowest possible. Many 
glasses received direct from Allied Reparations 
Commission. All are guaranteed. Wide angle 
models—6 and 8 power—day and night lenses. 
High luminosity—achromatic objectives—excel- 
lent definition—pupillary adjustment—dust and 
moisture proof. Approved for U.S. Army Officers. 
For races, hunting, bird study, astronomical ob- 
servations, or ocean travel. 

Glasses will be shipped promptly, complete 
with leather case and straps, upon receipt of check 
or money order for $19.50, with positive guarantee 
of full cash refund for any glasses returned. 


Order Your Military Binoculars Today 
HENDERSON BROTHERS 
Largest Importers of Field Glasses in America 


93 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


Ne 
See MT. VERNON via Electric Route 
Chair Car Service De Luxe (10 A.M. to 2 P.M.) 

LIMITED TRAINS 
The only route of unlimited time 
Regular Service Every Half Hour 9 A. M.to 3 P.M. 
Mid-City Terminal: 12th St. & Penna. Ave. N. W. 
Heart of the Hotel District. Write for folder. 
WASHINGTON -VIRGINIA RAILWAY CO. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A CONSUL 


out of blank forms, a thing that happened 
with vexatious frequency in wartime. The 
contract was written on a great sheet of 
wrapping paper such as might contain fifty 
pounds of sugarfrom thegrocer. The young 
consul, attempting to adapt the American 
regulation wording to unusual conditions, 
devised an ingenious jumble of legal and 
seafaring terms which meant nothing and 
so might mean anything, The triumphant 
crew, arrived at Cardiff, excited unrest and 
envy in every American ship by boastful 
recital of increased wages for six months. 

But this hash of an agreement could 
legitimately be so construed as to mean 
prompt discharge. This sullen and dis- 
appointed lot of baffled profiteers before 
the mast thus found themselves beaten. 
They appealed to the consul general and he 
asked an explanation. He forgot the fixed 
principle of law that seamen can personally 
sue a consul in the courts of the United 
States, and that no appeal lies elsewhere. 
He was not reminded that this was a case 
over which he had no jurisdiction; he was 
sent a full explanation and it so happened 
that he sustained my action. But I took a 
risk. Had he disagreed, the case might 
have come before the courts with the added 
strength of his opinion and I might today 
be struggling to pay off the installments of 
an adverse judgment of thousands of dol- 
lars. 

These pleasant little personal responsi- 
bilities of consuls always hover in the back 
of the consul’s mind. I once sent a sick 
man to hospital with a request that his 
maintenance be charged to my account. 
He became insane and could no longer be 
supported by the United States Govern- 
ment. A serious effort was begun to make 
me indefinitely responsible for his keep. He 
lived eleven years and eight months and 
might have cost me $4000. Since then I 
have made it clear as crystal in all letters 
and orders that I accept no personal re- 
sponsibility. 

I have before mentioned a derelict ship 
on which I spent a lot of money. I had at 
that time a heavy overdraft at my bank 
and certain other accounts in which were 
credited many thousand dollars in respect 
of official matters. The consul general wrote 
expressing a doubt that the Government 
would pay the charges on this vessel. This 
was a communication which I was in honor 
bound to disclose to the bank as soon as 
possible, and it was on the cards that my 
credit accounts might be impounded and 
my outstanding checks dishonored. The 
banker’s comment after reading was: ‘I 
have more confidence in your Government 
than your consul general. I shall go ahead 
as though I had not seen this letter.” 


Loyal Financial Support 


Perhaps I should not have regarded this 
incident as ‘‘of sufficient importance to be 
herein recorded,” as ship’s protests phrase 
it, were it not for the chance it gives for 
publicly recording the fine financial sup- 
port given through the war to the consulate 
by Mr. Henry Cosens, manager of the 
Queen Street branch of Lloyds Bank in 
Cardiff. I never told the consul general 
how near he came to throwing the Cardiff 
consulate into bankruptcy. 

I have recited mistakes of embassies and 
consuls general, but my pen refuses to re- 
cord those of the Department of State. 
Even my temerity will not go to that au- 
dacious limit. I think that any department 
in any large country that deals with foreign 
relations is the most complicated business 
of that country. There are some limits to 
the duties of every other branch of govern- 
ment, but the State Department may and 
does deal with any and every interest of 
mankind, on land, on sea, in the air, in the 
depths of the earth. I am familiar with the 
filing system of the department, but it is 
always a miracle to me when I see baskets 
of documents coming from hundreds of 


(Continued from Page 49) 


sources on a given topic, produced in an- 
swer to the touch of a bell. Of matters of 
high policy I do not speak; the department 
will be right or wrong according to the 
views of the individual; but in detail, an 
error must sometimes slip by. The only 
branch of Government that never makes a 
mistake is the accounting office of the Treas- 
ury. In nearly half a century that office 
never let me get by with one cent due to 
the Government. It will sometimes spend 
ten dollars to collect that cent, but the law 
is imperative that it get it, and is silent 
about cost of collection. 


Assuming Responsibility 


The fourth rule is: Assume responsi- 
bility. That does not mean that this maxim 
of Lord Nelson’s is to be carried so far that 
you turn a blind eye to signals. You are 
probably not a Nelson and there is no 
Trafalgar in your future. If your judgment 
is naturally sound—and you will soon learn 
by hard experience if it is not—and the 
facts and the law are at your finger ends, go 
ahead. Say to yourself, “If I do this thing 
and the department calls me down, what 
is my justification?’’ Your sound argument 
will have every consideration. No printed 
direction will ever tell you to assume re- 
sponsibility; it will say instead, ‘‘In doubt, 
refer always to the department.” The de- 
partment cannot put itself in a position to 
be quoted in extenuation by a bungler; 
but just so far as you exercise wise dis- 
cretion without bothering an overworked 
department, just so much the faster are you 
paving the way to promotion. Do not talk 
too much about this rule in Washington; 
your comments may be coldly received in a 
department which in theory wants all em- 
ployes to be rubber stamps and in practice 
likes a man. 

The fifth and last rule in this primer of 
conduct is to cultivate a hobby outside of 
sport. As much golf or tennis as you have 
time for, but something else as well, seri- 
ously pursued, that you can take with you 
from one strange place to another and with 
which you can fill spare hours without 
vacuity. One consul I knew was such a 
passionate builder of boats that he con- 
structed one in his cellar two miles from the 
sea. The rudder projected through an open 
window and I climbed the bowsprit to get 
in at the door. 

“Tt’s a beautiful model,” I said; 
will you get it out?” 

“Tear down the wall,’ he explained, 
‘and launch her from a framework on 
wheels.”’ 

He was transferred before the boat was 
completed and I think it was broken up in 
place. Odd as was his choice of a hobby, it 
happily filled many hours in a community 
of limited interests. Another consul, and a 
very good one, too, writes poetry. His 
verse is not so good as his official reports, 
but these are superexcellent and set a 
high standard. I went once in wartime to 
get my own passport visaed and after three 
hours in a line outside the British office in 
London I was taken in to an enthusiast 
whose hobby was church and sacramental 
plate. He knew on what altar in England 
stood every chalice of historical interest and 
the shape of every patten in each sacred 
edifice of New England. He told me about 
them, too, in copious detail. After an hour, 
I went out dazed and saw that the line 
had lengthened by hundreds. This incident 
is mentioned as a warning against letting 
your hobby ride you. 

My first hobby was old glassware, but 
this was absurd on account of breakage in 
transport. I ultimately decided on the eas- 
iest thing in the world to carry about—the 
pen. 

In my leisure hours I wrote, wrote in- 
dustriously, articles, essays, dramatic criti- 
cism, the usual libretto for an opera. The 
scene of this opera was Persia and a most 
charming and since successful composer did 


“how 


the music. We could not get 
and I transformed: it into a ]} 


London weekly paper with ¢, 
circulation. I had been warn, 
editor was the hardest bargai, 
ary contributions that Londor; 
secretary sat opposite to him y} 
check book. 4 

“Write it,’’ he said, wayir 
and naming a sum just a hale «¢ 
asked. 

“No!” I cried firmly. 

“But I pay cash,” he said, 
tors pay on publication and } 
print your story for months,” } ) 
his secretary. “‘ Write,” he rep 
I refused. He tore that storyy 
cally to pieces. It was sensat}; 
badly constructed, the heroine y 
esting; but-still he thought hep 
if my absurd ideas about pried 
fied. He ended by saying, “If: i 
cede 25 per cent discount for ch 
tiene 

He got his way. That nt 
fi 


termined my course. London 
specialize in the fewilleton ancy 
chapters always in the same spe, 
the advertising manager is nie 
to encroach. 

These stories may become git 
of circulation. At a railwaye 
where copies of the Daily Ml 
out, I once saw nine successive 0 
asubstitute. These commuters | 
that they wanted to read the) 
train. As the story was one oti 
naturally pleased. ‘ 


An Almost Endless 


The Daily Mail once begat 
story when I was only five wes 
them. Sir Alfred Harmswort': 
Lord Northcliffe, wrote and? 
several times that Mr. Smithi 
had achieved unusual succe: 1 
no account must I think of briilt 
end. The paper gained on mel 
only two weeks to the good. 1y 
the great newspaper proprieto 

“Let it stop,” I begged. 

“Don’t be absurd. Don! 
chance,” he said. “Don’t disip 
public.” 

I went back to Bristol, ani 
noon for six days in the week cf 
words. This went on for four rit 
one day I got a letter: 

“‘There is no reason from thi 
that your story should ever stob 
starting our Manchester editi 
a new public we are bound tcl 
yarn.” 

That story ran to the lengi¢ 
words, say seven average ne 
think is the longest fewilleton 
in English in a daily ne 
achieved more than 1,000, 
with some of his stories, a) 
ran a close second; but these 
Even then, some apprecia 
manded more of me. 

Among many letters I 
from one: 

“The young ladies of a 
present their compliments 
and earnestly beg to know 
Mr. Batterman and Mrs. B 

Had they given an ad 
have had an extra chapter 
to appease appetites so ins 
was continuously gibing ple 
this unending tale, and a li te 
lished an interview betwee 
and Ee as follows: 


oeeee as 
SItis following,” Iamst 
answered, ‘‘on two truck 


| 
| 
| 


»tued from Page 188) 

e reeived that this hobby, as 
fa do, had developed into a 
yy ion. 

) summoned to the long- 
ejone and told that the manu- 
sry which was to follow mine 
sty; could I run on for a few 


/'e printing the last chapter 
-/answered. “‘They are hap- 
dind there is nothing to say 


d 
rel.” 
;down. Ashorthand man is 


id dictated over the wire an 
i with a fresh complication 
jonding was delayed for three 


y ail once circulated 2,000,000 
; ith colored illustrations, con- 
Sie chapters of my forth- 
ry The artist’s fancy roved 
naese illustrations, and there 
a orrified lady in a cemetery 
ive. “Her own tomb’ was 
leeath, and the name boldly 
t) headstone was not that of 
ein the story. I had to make 
ta good and so wove a little 
0. or 60,000 words into the 
i. I was once sent a para- 
o¢ rom a Shanghai paper and 
rs side recognized a sentence 
f y stories. This paper had 
91 payment and without ac- 
x} a trifle of about 200,000 
n 
me, expostulating, an answer 
.¢ect that the owner and edi- 
igi and that the present man- 
mted having appropriated a 
f/ine. This must be the long- 
yh nown to history. 


use of the Pen Name 


3d with it a shortage of pa- 
yre cut out. My hobby, pro- 
send occupation—what you 
rcded out of existence, so I 
to to the United States 
sity to THE SATURDAY EVE- 
Tis began what was almost a 
uler a new pen name. I was 
nish readers as Andrew Lor- 
ie public which gave me 
e ion I was Kenyon Gambier. 
io. pseudonym is obvious. It 
ficl and the writer far apart 
ygnever a moment in which 
i, ions clashed. The explana- 
n’ name lies in the peculiar 
t] newspaper serial. Each 
stve interesting in itself and 
ip rs must be the most inter- 
_ ence the story begins in the 
jorks back to explain the 
ng. Many of my stories had 
e n American dailies and the 
Tit was naturally associated 


4% 
* 
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with a special kind of fiction. But I was 
now cultivating a different field and it 
seemed better to begin fresh all round. I 
was born in 1858, in Milner Hall, Kenyon 
College, Gambier, Ohio, where my father 
and grandfather were professors, and I was 
taken thence in 1866 to California; hence 
the new pen name. I mention this that 
young ladies may no longer trouble them- 
selves to write kindly letters asking my 
year and to express the hope that we may 
meet at some dance. 


Commended by Mr. Hughes 


In bringing these casual recollections to a 
close, I am glad to have the chance to ex- 
press, in behalf of all brother consuls and of 
myself, our appreciation of the distin- 
guished services rendered through a life- 
time to the consular service by Mr. Wilbur 
J. Carr, Assistant Secretary of State. Mr. 
Carr, with patient tact and unresting but 
never restless energy, directed the course of 
an evolution, making friends for himself 
and his ideals by his winning earnestness, 
and pressing on always toward a coodrdi- 
nated service of merit, removed from poli- 
ties. 

It is rare that the doings of a compara- 
tively unimportant consul are lifted to the 
high domain of public policy, but once in 
my experience it became necessary for the 
State Department to repudiate responsi- 
bility and fix it on me. I was thrown to the 
wolves, and Mr. Carr’s personal letter of 
explanation was so sympathetic and con- 
vincing that it was a pleasure to feel the 
fangs. Such a letter was characteristic. In 
developing a service he was the friend of its 
members. 

I have dwelt on the avoidance by the 
State Department of the pronoun “I” but 
Mr. Secretary Hughes, to my intense 
pleasure and gratification, injected a more 
personal note into the farewell communica- 
tion received by me. He wrote in part as 
follows: 

“‘T desire to tender to you the thanks of 
the Department of State for the services 
rendered by you as a consular officer since 
your appointment in the service in 1882. 

“During your term of office you have set 
an example of fidelity, industry and devo- 
tion to duty which the younger officers in 
the service may well emulate; you have 
loyally guarded the important interests 
confided to your care; and you have per- 
formed your varied and difficult duties with 
distinguished success, thus contributing in 
a marked degree to the upbuilding of the 
consular service of the United States. 

“‘T beg to extend to you every good wish 
for your welfare and happiness and I should 
like to say that in doing so I am giving ex- 
pression to the thoughts of the officers of 
the department and of those with whom 
you have been brought in contact during 
your many years of faithful service.”’ 


Editor’s Note—This is the sixth and last of a 
series of articles by Mr. Lathrop. 
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Lake in the San Isabel National Forest, Near Pueblo, Colorado 
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cAn ARROW COLLAR Production 


EX 
COLLARS 


LANE, and the styles illustrated herewith, 

head the Popularity List. You will be 

able to find your style among them. Your 
dealer has them. They're 
the best made of the 
banded web collars. They 
will not wilt, shrink or 
turn color. They are easily 
laundered. 
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TRIM AS A YACHT ¢ FLEET AS THE WIND 
he — the New Wills Sainte Claire Six Roadster 


Trim as a yacht 2 swift as the winds 2 graceful in her 
every line « low riding and evenly balanced 2 ready and 
eager for any weather, for fight or for frolic « this new 
Wills Sainte Claire Roadster arouses the old Viking in 


you, sets your blood going, and the palms of your 
hands tingling for the feel of the wheel. SAI NI 


WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE, INc. - Marysville, Mich. Motor 


The New Wills Sainte Claire Six is designed and built under the personal direction of C. Harold Wills 


a) fell their trees downhill; in 
shousands of song birds flit 
e ranches; and on the rugged 
i¢vood, redbud and mountain 
»¢ season flaunt glorious masses 
ogainst the darker green. 

herests of high ridges, overlook- 
valleys covered with a living 
forests, stand the fire towers. 
iit outlook is kept for the first 
nwisps of smoke which betray 
ef fire, for it is estimated that 
nif such forest fires are due to 
iiling to extinguish completely 
tossing away an unquenched 
| this park the conflagrations 
enost part not overhead, but 
sind cause inestimable damage 
by scorching the upper soil, 
ts the seeds. And with hun- 
jpusands of cigarette-puffing 
1¢warm through the woods each 
jcan be seen that the motor- 
eiand the rangers earn their 


ni this purely transient tide 
1¢-by cities, the park is a pop- 
z, us for camping outfits. Here 
dihe permanent camps of the 
‘she Girl Scouts, the Campfire 
Was various commercial and 
‘(zanizations too numerous to 
+h at the height of the season 
s¢1s of vacationers. In addition 
pmanent locations, the park 
fe camps for all tourists who 
ec for a few days of carefree 
o hing it with a pup tent, fish- 
al open camp fire. To all these 
fied the hospitality of free fire- 
sor bathing and free fishing in 
m:s well-stocked streams. 

Dp in the great forest reserves of 
1@,, no fires can be lit. If a vis- 
3 warm himself or to boil a pot 
h must retire to a distance of 
o2ter outside the sacred pre- 
t] government preserve. And 
né(lesire to violate this law and 
ere could not, for there is no 
h) not a single faggot or dead 
tg. The underbrush is cleared 
athe palm of the hand. 

A >rica the Government is more 
its citizens. Everything pos- 
elgiven away. Only notices and 
o:pleadingly polite, implore the 
a articular favor to be so good 
njish camp fires and to refrain 
nthe springs, shooting the wild 
| ning the whole park down 
{e-born heads. 


| 


ui Children Grown Up 


{2 visitors heed these mild ad- 
? The decent majority do—up 
ui degree. Not altogether, not 
n for to observe strictly the law 
re upon their natural rights as 
sh sag it would cramp their 

anity, their paranoiac vision 
is as lordly beings superior to 


er stimable Americans these days 
Y ranoiacin this matter of obedi- 
'W they suffer from delusions of 
(ming it a sign of dullness, of 
i} prosaic nature to observe too 
any statute. 

Tint attitude of the individual 
beyond the law is the fashion- 
f the moment. At bottom, it is 
fie inferiority complex. People 
a) n order to prove something to 
~|l€y are secretly not sure of — 
own heaven-born superiority. 
eat majority—law-abiding in 
jut touchy and arrogant as 
en in what they are pleased to 
# invasion of their personal 
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IN] OF RURAL 


But a large and constantly increasing 
minority do not make even this low grade. 
These belong to the ancient order of human 
hogs. And what do hogs care for law, order, 
decency or the rights of others? What do 
they care for save to keep their snouts deep 
in the trough? And citizens of this porcine 
breed motor into the park; they find a nat- 
ural paradise, a dryads’ garden of delight; 
they leave—a pigsty. They trample down 
beauty, defile and destroy; befoul drinking 
springs, fail to extinguish fires, leave be- 
hind them a trail of filth, tin cans and 
menacing flies; they pull up wild flowers 
by the roots only to cast them away later 
on, or hack off great branches of flowering 
dogwood and redbud in such fashion that 
either the whole tree is broken down or 
each limb is torn off with a considerable- 
sized strip of bark, leaving a wound too 
large to heal. Injurious fungi soon enter 
these open wounds and many of the trees 
die as a result of these brutal assaults. 


Liberty on the Brain 


But the great human hog does not stop at 
pulling off branches and dismembering a 
beautiful shrub as a cruel lad dismembers a 
fly. Often he digs up an entire tree and 
hides it in his tonneau. When he goes fish- 
ing he does not throw back the undersized 
grade as the law requires, but leaves them 
to gasp out their lives on the bank. He 
sneaks off with his gun into isolated regions, 
shoots song birds and makes them into a 
stew. Police records of the park reveal two 
interesting facts in connection with the 
human hog: First, that his natural habitat 
is the city or large town; and second, that 
he has been propagating rapidly since the 
war. Thesong-bird killers are chiefly aliens, 
but many of the others are native-born 
Americans with a bad case of liberty on the 
brain. 

On this particular Sunday at Bear Moun- 
tain, the chief of police had not overesti- 
mated his crowd. The records showed that 
more than 100,000 visitors entered the park 
that day, a few scattering thousands by 
boat and train, but the overwhelming ma- 
jority by automobiles, which were packed 
away in the parking spaces like sardines in 
acan. And still on and on they came, like 
an invading swarm of locusts settling down 
over the green land. The roads were 
jammed with traffic like Fifth Avenue of a 
late afternoon; the rapidly rising flood 
swamped the restaurant at the big rustic 
inn, overflowed the jazz pavilion, surged 
over into the football and baseball fields, 
and spread out in a vast thin wave through 
the picnic grounds and by the lakes. 

The entire organization of this great pub- 
lic playground—its police, its rangers, its 
inn, its camps, its fire patrol—was operat- 
ing at full pressure, at considerable expense 
to the state, with one sole aim in view—the 
enjoyment of the people. Of the benefits 
of democracy in its best sense, it was a 
superb demonstration, its success only 
marred by the presence of these same 
human hogs. To give me an idea of the ex- 
tent of their depredations, Captain Gee led 
me to police headquarters, where during 
the week-ends of the summer season a 
judge is kept busy holding court and col- 
lecting fines. 

“Just what do they do?’’ I demanded. 

“What don’t they do?” he growled 
grimly. ‘‘More deviltry than you could 
think up in a month. Speeding and cutting 
traffic; stealing and destroying trees; 
stealing and destroying flowers; mis- 
demeanors of every description and viola- 
tions of the conservation law. Those fines 
mount up to thousands of dollars each year. 
And before we had a judge right on the 
spot to hold court, nine motorists out of 
ten stole big branches of dogwood, redbud 
and mountain laurel, and their children 
carried bouquets of rare wild flowers they’d 
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Some day the Cadbys will 
end all this by getting 
Electric Garden Hose 


REMEMBER this—Electric 
Garden Hose cannot kink! 

This means double ser- 
vice. For kinks quickly 
crack a hose into leaky use- 
lessness. So Electric Hose 
is built up like the best cord 
tires, which makes kinking 
impossible. 

Layers of live gum rub- 
ber. Reinforced with jJack- 
ets of tough, braided seine 
cord. Covered with a heavy 
ribbed-rubber tread. Made 
into sound, seamless Elec- 
tric Hose by being vulcan- 
ized inseparably together. 

The methods which give 
Electric Hose its rugged 
strength are exclusive. 
They are not used by any 
other manufacturer. That 
is why the long-lived, long- 
wearing quality of Electric 


Hose cannot be duplicated. 

Be sure you get genuine 
Electric. See that the trade 
mark and the handy foot-by- 
foot measuring marks are 
moulded into every length. 
Your hardware dealer, 
plumber, seedsman or rub- 
ber goods store sells Electric 
Hose or can get it for you. 


Evcectric Hose & RuBBER Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


ELECTRIC 
GARDEN HOSE 


It cannot kink 
>< = 


= 


= 


=~ 

9 Buy %” hose. 
| Delivers as large 
H a nozzle stream 
Has %’' hose. 
N Throws it far- 
H ther. Lasts 
H  entem or =f longer—weighs 
H pusivess cnaracter H less, SO wears 
H RiceLeaders f Less when 
offeUlorld dragged over 
Association § rough surfaces. 

«H And costs less, 
saxp besides. 
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| INSTALLED INHALFAN ay 
Relined in 20 minutes. In this way 
Raybestos Rapid Change Bands 
bring to the Ford owner, substantial 
economies. Merely remove trans- 
mission cover, take out old bands 
and new ones are then easily in- 
stalled. A quick, money-saving 
job, plus greater efficiency. 

Get these bands for your Ford. If 
your dealer or repairman cannot 
supply you, write us. 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


The Canadian Raybestos Co., Ltd. 
Peterborough, Ont. 


Bp Rerhetios ee Ltd., London, ae 


TIME, MONEY, 
LABOR SAVED 


$ OWN 


—=—__ 


“Brought Me @® 
This Genuine 
UNDERWOOD”? - 


ES, only $3 brings this 
genuine Shipman- 
Ward Rebuilt Standard __. 
Underwood direct from @@& 
our factory, and then 
only small monthly pay- 

ments while you are us- 
ing it. Thoroughly tested 
and guaranteed for five years. 


A Perfect Typewriter 
Every Underwood we sellis rebuilt 
JUSTLIKE NEW. It is dismantled 
to the very bottom and remanu- “ 
factured justlikeanewtypewriter, 
with new enamel, new nickel, new platen, 
new key rings, new type;a complete, per- 
fect typewriter with back spacer, stencil 
device, automatic ribbon reverse, tabula- 
tor, key shift lock, etc. Impossible to 
tell it from a brand new Underwood, either in 
appearance, durability, or quality of work. 


Thirty-Three Years’ Experience 


in rebuilding typewriters during which time over one- 
third of a million people have purchased our machines. 
What better proof could anyone ask as to the perfec- 
tion of our typewriters or the integrity of this firm? 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 
See for yourself! Try the typewriter ten days. You 
must be satisfied or the entire transaction won't cost 
you a penny. Act today. Get our big illustrated 
catalog and full particulars. 


sueeFREE TRIAL COUPON=sa8 


SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO., 

2755 Shipman Bldg., Chicago 
Send by return mail free book of facts concerning 
Standard Visible Writing Underwood. This is not an 
order and does not obligate me to buy. 


Wane Cen oti ee 


St. or R. F. D. No 


Postoffice... 


Dries Quick 
Sticks Tight 
Never Stains 
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dragged up by the roots. Usually they’d 
throw them down before they Boe outside 
of the park. 

“Our police are slow to make arrests 
when it’s a case of mere thoughtlessness or 
ignorance. They stop the violator, talk to 
him like a Dutch uncle and give him a free 
lecture on conduct, public property and 
law. But a considerable proportion of 
these violations are deliberate, planned. 
There’s a type of triple-plated, copper- 
riveted hell-raiser that doesn’t give a single 
u. b. d. for law. Words are wasted on them. 
You might as well speak to the hurricane 
and advise it to blow soft. Brute force, hit- 
ting them where they live, in their pocket- 
books—that’s all they can understand. 
Why, if we didn’t have an active police 
force, those fellows would clean out the 
park in a month—just pick it up bodily 
and pack it off in their cars! They dig up 
entire trees a 

“What?” 

“Sure. Roots and all. They go out on 
some back road, set a sentinel to watch for 


| the cop, take spades from their outfit, show- 
| ing they’ve come all prepared, and then all 


| hands start merrily to dig up as many trees 


as they can. Sometimes they try to beat 
it out with a whole truckload—sell it to 


| some nursery. Or they’ll sneak in during 
| the night, load up their trucks with forty 


or fifty trees and try to make a swift get- 
away. Oh, they’re smooth guys! But our 
police are pretty crafty at catching them; 


| they scrutinize all the running boards of 


the outgoing cars, and if they see a big clot 
of fresh earth, they halt the machine, for 
ten to one that clot was dropped from the 
roots of a stolen tree hidden in the ton- 
neau.”’ 

*‘And what do they say when you catch 


| them?” 


| thief in your car?’ we ask. 


‘Nearly all of them give the same excuse. 
They say they didn’t know the trees be- 
longed to anybody. Pretty thin, eh? 

““*“Then why did you hide them like a 
“Tf you thought 


| they were free offerings, why didn’t you 


carry them off openly? Suppose every one 
of the 100,000 visitors here today uprooted 
a tree and carried it home with him. How 
long do you suppose the park would last?’ 
But they don’t care. You can’t rouse that 


| kind by appealing to a sense of fair play. 


They just stare at you. They’re hogs and 
it’s only by hitting their pocketbooks that 
you can pierce through their tough hides 
and touch them on the quick.” 


Didn’t Believe in Signs 


“They’re not all men either. Some of 


| the most shameless vandals are women— 
| mountain laurel, flowers, foliage and small 


shrubs.”’ He shook his head. ‘They say 
sometimes they want to plant them in their 
back yards. But very few wild flowers sur- 
vive transplanting, unless the conditions 


| of the soil are exactly the same. They need 
| rain water and leaf mold. And even if they 


could be transplanted, pulling them up and 
turning this great park into an unsightly 
wilderness of weeds isn’t doing a good turn 
to the other millions of visitors who come 
out here just for the pleasure of seeing the 
beauty and charm of wild things growing 


| under natural conditions. Well, they can’t 


see it. Or else they don’t want to see it. 
I don’t know which—fifty-fifty, I suppose. 

“There was one woman—she was so 
hard-boiled she made me laugh. We ar- 
rested her for gathering mountain laurel. 
Her car was crammed with great masses of 
the fragrant pinky-white blooms. She’d 
cleaned out a whole hillside. Signs up 
everywhere. Apparently she couldn’t read. 
Never went to school, I presume. It was as 
flagrant a violation as ever I saw. Well, 
one of our men pinched her, confiscated the 
flowers and handed her over to the judge, 
who fined her twenty-five dollars. 

**And after she’d paid up, she smiled cool 
as you please and said, ‘Now may I have 
my mountain laurel?’ 

“T don’t know yet whether it was pure 
unadulterated cheek or whether she actually 
thought we were charging her for it.” 


-in a different way. 
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“She knew! But she thought she could 
get away with it.” 

“Tt certainly looked that way,’ he 
chuckled. “Thought it was just a musical- 
comedy court. But she didn’t put much 
over on that judge. When he got through 
with his tongue-lashing and she marched 
out of court, her cheeks were pretty pink. 
Oh, yes, we get all kinds of hell-raisers, jazz 
sports and moral morons trying to cut a 
wide swath.” 

Another angle on the wanton violation 
of the protective laws came from the fish- 
and-game inspector of the State Conserva- 
tion Commission. 


Contempt for the Law 


“Violations?’’ he repeated. ‘“‘Plenty of 
them. We estimate that only about 3 per 
cent of the violators of the fish-and-game 
laws are caught. It’s not our fault. We 
can’t create public opinion, and it takes the 
weight of public opinion properly to enforce 
the law. Our game protectors are very 
active in patrolling their respective terri- 
tories. The average territory of a game 
protector is 880 square miles, and the 
average number of miles traveled by each 
protector in his area is 900 miles every 
month. But even so, a man can’t be in 
every part of his area every minute of the 
time. He’ll clean out a set of violators in 
one region, turn them over to justice, and 
while he’s doing that other violators break 
out in other spots and he hits the trail after 
them. The fact that these great game pre- 
serves are within easy reach of the city by 
motor increases very largely the number of 
violations. Take, for example, the case of 
our song and insectivorous birds. It has 
been estimated that fully 90 per cent of the 
nongame birds taken in this state were 
killed by unnaturalized foreign-born per- 
sons.” 

“Why should they kill song birds?” 

“To eat, and also to sell to the city 
markets. They bootleg them in—sneak off 
with their flivvers to some remote, isolated 
spot, pitch a pup tent and begin fishing or 
shooting without a license. Our men come 
on the camp, investigate, find song birds 
boiling in a pot or cached away by the 
dozen. To end that, we put through a law 
charging a fee of $10.50 for an alien license, 
and since then reports of wanton slaughter 
of these birds no longer find their way to 
the commission.” 

“But the native Americans are violators 
too?” 

““Oh, yes; but it was chiefly aliens who 
slaughtered the birds. Americans are no 
plaster saints, but they break the game laws 
It’s more accidental, 
more open and aboveboard with them; not 
so persistent, deliberate and furtive. What 
I mean is that the aliens came in for that 
express purpose; they planned it carefully 
and tried to conceal their tracks. They 
made a business of it, see? But when the 
native American violates the game law it’s 
usually accidental, because of a sudden 
temptation which he can’t resist. Let’s say 
he’s after deer; he’s had no luck; then sud- 
denly a doe runs slap-bang in front of his 
gun and he simply can’t resist the tempta- 
tion to bring home some venison to his 
friends and brag of the big-antlered buck 
he brought down.” 

This tale of the vandalism and wanton 
slaughter in a great state park and wild- 
game refuge set aside by a beneficent Goy- 
ernment for the rest and recreation of the 
people near to Nature’s heart is a tale 
which, unhappily, can be corroborated by 
the official reports of any great public do- 
main situated near a big city—or situated 
remote from a big city. The matter of mere 
miles makes little odds these days. And 
this vandalism, this brutal disregard for 
law, property and the rights of others is 
steadily on the increase. What does it 
mean? How can it be arrested? By force? 
Education? Enactment of more laws? 

“But we’ve got more laws right now 
than you can shake a stick at,’”’ protested 
one official. ‘“‘The trouble is not the law, 
but that the offenders don’t give a rap for 
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the law. They don’t give g| 
thing. That’s the crux of th 
lem—and as a problem, I eo 
big for me.” 
But it is not only the state 
parks which suffer from the 
of these hogs; it is the entire ¢ 
more particularly the long-suft 
contemptuously dubbed “h; 
“native” by these lawless gas 
and tent dwellers on the loo; 
farmer is beginning to w 
orchards robbed, his cows 
chickens and eggs stolen, the; 
let down for the cattle to ese 
by campers to burn up his ¢o) 
wood; and in sheer self-dej 
begun to oil up his sawed-off 
lay for these summer hordes y 
his eye. 
What signify all these i innur 
legends with which the eo 
bristle: ‘No trespassing,” “ 
allowed’? Why does the f; 
advise the motor picnickers, y 
mand the use of his pleasant 
a camp site, to be on their way 
at the next municipal camp? > 
advertise the fact that he has } 
murderous, man-eating wolf] 
anteed to bite the tires off an 
and devour its occupants alive! 
classical milk of human kindne 
curdled there. But the unde; 
which induced the curdling | 
Hamlet in that scenario, 


City Pests in the Co; 


And it was in order to get aj 
these causes that I stopped 
morning before a prosperous-l\ 
house in a heavily wooded b 
whose fences at. regular inter) 
churlish sign: ‘Private Prc 
Campers Allowed. Beware th 
I laid my hand on the entra 
enormous gray brute of a do 
smaller than an elephant, whi 
drowsing near a tree in the side 
itself formidably and beg ve 
demonstration of trying | 
by leaping to the extreme limi! 
peared to be a ridiculously frag 
while a furrow of bristles lifte; 
along its spine and. it emitter 
low, murderous growls. I ma 
and fetching a wide compass, 
farmer in a field, the dog still b 
thirstily from afar. Why, Tas 
he keep such a savage brute on 
der chain? And what did all 
signify? Was he pestered mucl 
ers? It was evident I had tou! 
sore spot, for he let out a bay! 
unlike that of his dog, nor did hi 
wholly during the entire inter) 

His education in motor cam} 
extended over a number of yeij 
taken, one might say, a comple 
course with them, with a PI 
in. At first, when he was sti 
and ignorant of their many lit 
had welcomed them politely, 
were always nuisances, princes 
ing favors and beggars at givi 
ceived. Thus, gradually, his ( 
campers began, each summe’ 
him fresh instruction, until fir) 
arrived at the point where for t 
benefit he maintained a dog al 

Their depredations began, h¢ 
springtime as soon as the appl 
somed out, when whole gangs | 
in cars trampled down his fiele 
off great armloads of appli 
Worse than army worms, they 
ers and tourists would go rid 
free camp sites down the road 2 
his meadow without saying 80 
your leave; they would pitel 
collect his firewood, cook su 
start hell-raising as if the yho 
been made over to them P 
crowd set fire to the woods, — 
milked his cows and he wondel 
Sam Hill had got into them 
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n |r the vet. 

und out,” he finished grimly, 
d/:ve sold me for a cent. Mad? 
t get over seeing red all that 


st ists had climbed over a fence 
ut a field of sweet corn. An- 
jad cut down his asparagus 
j¢e supper in the woods. Men 
n/ere participants in that jolly 
ruse. And when he rebuked 
h heft of that asparagus meant 
y out of his pocket, they with- 
down the road, then halted 
fter him insulting epithets. 
his berries, stole his eggs, 

his peach orchard, broke 
3, ate all they could hold, and 
yuldn’t eat any more they 
iother with the green fruit 
a\>d. By this time the worm 
njip on its hind legs and reach- 
ui If they didn’t know the law 

ghts, he was there to teach 

n modest little way. He had 

, course of instruction, paid 
gree, and now he had turned 
i tracks and begun to educate 


ak. admitted, many of them 
in need of his instruction at 
fizun. Some of them no doubt 
h| but he was a farmer and had 
y: nurse the whole bunch and 
eood from the bad. So the 
fi the asparagus episode he 
a resolve, got out his old 
air, ran it into town and in- 
-(g with the most incorrigible 
tit the dog market could pro- 
e\ressly held out for an awful 
told me with a laugh. More 
u( dvertised its awful meanness 
s. And the dog had made a hit. 
hat as coinstructor with him, 
(motor campers had signally 
h dog, he confided enthusias- 
\rtainly a winner; its growls 
cls run up and down his own 


s of education might, he con- 
nia bit rough to delicate city 
hiout it to me bluntly, could I 
a2 him? I could not, On the 
mmended him warmly as a 
tiist, shook him by the hand, 
| dspeed with his educational 
a] retraced my steps, giving a 
this ferocious four-legged aid 
ch woof-woofs still attended 


it 
Hints to Trespassers 


b’ wrote in another complain- 
king redress, ‘not all motor 
desirable. But it is difficult 
hi people of even moderate in- 
4/€ SO unsanitary as are many 
3. Many of them pay abso- 

ition to the game laws, and 
ft and left whatever they can 
1 It is for lifting melons, corn, 
other vegetables and fruit 
that the whole tribe of motor 
{ting a black eye with the 


tir harried landholder nailed 
1g sign to a roadside tree to 
concern: 


NOTIS 


| WILL BE PERSECUTED TO 
TENT OF 2 MUNGREL Docs 
¥t WAS OveR SOCHIBLE TO 
iD 1 DUBBLE-BLD SHOTGUN 
4ODED WITH SoFA PILLORS. 
NT GITTEN TIRED OF ALL 
MISIN ON My PLACE. 


of the road, private owner- 
S) the center of the highway; 
public is accorded the priv- 
Over it, that privilege does 
try picking, nut gathering, 
'€ or engaging in any other 
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forms of sport by the roadside or on the 
contiguous property. Greater care on the 
part of travelers to observe the common 
courtesies of the road would insure a more 
cordial treatment on the part of the land- 
owners. 

With the development of the automobile, 
good roads, our magnificent state and na- 
tional park systems, not to mention the 
private and municipally owned motor 
camps which form a vast chain across the 
continent, we are fast becoming as migra- 
tory as the birds which flock southward 
with the season. Motor camping, satisfy- 
ing as it does the gypsy instinct, the desire 
for open-air recreation and adventure, has 
become the great national pastime. Thou- 
sands play golf and tennis, but hundreds 
of thousands, with the swelling of the 
springtime buds, strike the long brown 
trail. 


Pilgrims on the Road 


The American Automobile Association, 
an organization of owners of private auto- 
mobiles, which has exerted a powerful in- 
fluence in the development of good roads 
throughout the country, estimates that in 
1924 there were about 16,000,000 motor car 
in use in the United States. The average 
distance per year traveled by each car is 
about 5000 miles. At least 10 per cent of 
this mileage is used in tourist, vacation 
and week-end activities. It appears there- 
fore that the motorists of the United 
States will travel this year in their excur- 
sions for out-of-door recreation about 
8,000,000,000 miles. Fabulous figures! Eight 
thousand million miles! And the bulk of 
that distance will be traveled, not by the 
rich and exclusive with idle time on their 
hands, but by Mr. Average Man and his 
family. 

These gypsy pilgrimages divide them- 
selves into several distinct categories. 
First, there is the great hegira out of the 
icy Northern farmlands to the South in the 
effort to abolish winter. Almost any day 
after the autumn sting is in the air and 
skies are dour and bleak, the great trek in 
the direction of the Dixie Highway sets in. 
Not riffraff nor motor hobos, these pil- 
grims, but the prosperous black-dirt 
farmer who has made his stake, the Down 
East trucker, the retired artisan, the plas- 
terer, the plumber, usually middle-aged, 
with a comfortable balance at the bank— 
a grizzle-headed Ulysses with a wandering 
foot. And Mrs. Ulysses tags along; indeed, 
she is pretty apt to engineer the whole 
Odyssey. They bivouac, these gray-haired 
escapers from winter’s chill, in great con- 
gested armies at the various motor camps 
along the route, the herd instinct strong in 
them. They listen to entertainments by 
camp talent, swap experiences with neigh- 
boring tent dwellers, lounge on the benches, 
saturating themselves with sunshine, work 
a bit if they run short of cash, and some fine 
morning, when the whim seizes them, shove 
on. These are the southward flying birds 
who return North with the first hint of 
spring. 

Then there is the East and West traffic, 
the transcontinental tourist with equip- 
ment as diverse as their pocketbooks— 
luxurious land yachts with their own elec- 
trical and refrigerating plant, shower baths 
and chefs; bungalows on wheels, with 
chintz curtains, Pullman dining tables, air 
mattresses, and a canary in the window; 
motortruck houses; caravan house cars 
with observation platforms; palatial auto- 
mobiles fitted up like a rail magnate’s 
private car, elaborately furnished and carry- 
ing even a canoe on top; and from these 
grand moguls of the road, gradually rang- 
ing all the way down to modest sedans and 
battered old flivvers bulging with bedding 
and rattling along sans springs. 

Somewhat off the beaten track, one en- 
counters another group. These are the real 
lovers of the pioneer wilderness. For them 
no radio sets, jazz records or messy, grega- 
rious motor camps with their utter lack of 
privacy, but the lure of untrod trails, the 
quest of rainbow trout in lonely mountain 
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lakes and at night the starry canopy of 
heaven and the pungent whiff of camp-fire 
smoke. This particular type of motorist 
observes the rules of the road with a kind 
of passionate piety, and, luckily for the 
country, that group is on the increase. 

Finally, there is the class above referred 
to, the week-end hell-raisers, motor hobos 
and jazz hounds who joyously cast gin bot- 
tles into the highroad to puncture tires, 
leave behind them a trail of tin cans, dirty 
paper, unburned rubbish exposed to the 
menace of flies, smoldering camp fires and, 
in general, count that day lost whose low 
descending sun has not witnessed some 
depredation or outrage upon the defense- 
less countryside. These are the hogs, run- 
ning true to form, rooting and snouting 
and doing their best to reduce all out-of- 
doors to the squalid filth of a pigsty. 

In connection with this group, Ernest 
M. Smith, general manager of the American 
Automobile Association, said: 

“Our experience teaches us that through 
travelers in motor cars are not the ones who 
cause the most damage. It is usually the 
picnickers who run wild, or the nomad 
small-car travelers who have no sense of 
beauty or responsibility or civic pride. 
Only force or authority can reach them. 
Upon this type an educational campaign 
will have no effect.” 


City-Bred Locusts 


It is with the approach of spring and the 
arrival of the wild flowers that the great 
wave of vandalism begins, mounting 
steadily with the summer to a peak, like 
that on a fever chart. And here again re- 
liable records show that it is the city and 
town dwellers who prove the worst bane. 
Country people realize the slow processes 
of life—the brooding panorama of Nature, 
of birth, growth, death, seedtime and har- 


vest, is constantly before their eyes. It | 


becomes all unconsciously part of the tex- 
ture of their souls. 


They know, for ex- | 


ample, that a single act of vandalism can | 


destroy a beautiful tree which has taken 
generations to grow. 

But in this noble attribute of respect for 
life, for Nature, the week-end city hordes 
are almost completely deficient. They 
spread out in a vast fan from the urban 
centers, ravaging as they go, and at night 
it is as if a great devastating army of 
locusts had passed over the green land. 
Trees, shrubs, foliage and wild flowers all 
vanish as if by magic down the city’s 
voracious maw. The net result is that these 
former glories of the countryside are fast 
becoming, like the herds of buffalo and 
antelope, only a memory and a tradition. 
Nor can all the laws and police officials on 
earth prevent this wholesale extermina- 
tion—if it be not the will of the people. So 
long as public opinion permits these out- 
rages, just so long will they continue to in- 
crease. 

Much is being done by various organiza- 
tions, acting in concert, to preserve the 
fast-disappearing beauties of wild-plant 
life. Of this codperation, Dr. Frederick V. 
Coville, of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, gave a single instance. 

‘Last year,’’ he said, ‘‘the city of Wash- 
ington furnished an instructive example of 
what can be done in stopping the destruc- 
tion of wild flowers. A special effort was 
directed toward a single plant, the wild dog- 
wood, one of the glories of Washington 
suburban woodlands. In previous years, 
dogwood had been brought to the city in 
enormous quantities. The chief offenders 
were: First, motorists, who often covered 
the sides of their cars with large branches 
torn from the trees, which were often left 
broken and permanently injured; and, 
second, the florists of the city, for whose 
spring trade dogwood was formerly gath- 
ered by the truckload. Last year, through 
the activity of the Garden Club of America, 
with the cordial codperation of the Wild 


Flower Preservation Society, the American 


Automobile Association and various civic 
organizations, the public was fully in- 
formed of the progressive destruction of 
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The wise 

. traveller 
always has 
Beeman’s- 
deliciously 
flavored— 
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Fun for 
BOYS! 


Boys in the United States 
can have fun and earn 


Money and Prizes 


selling The Saturday 
Evening Post during 
their spare time to folks 
in their neighborhood. 
You’ll want to get in the 
game as soon as possible. 
Write today to The Curtis 
Publishing Company, 
Sales Division, 634 Inde- 
allbyhimselfandlots pendence Square, Phila- 
of money, besides. delphia, Pennsylvania 


a ep 
NORWAY and WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE JULY 1, SPECIALLY CHARTERED CU- 
NARDER “LANCASTRIA"; 53 DAYS, $550 UP. 

1926 ROUND THE WORLD, JAN. 20, INCLUDING 


No wonder Frank 
Fetcher,of Colorado, 
throws out his chest 
with pride and lets 
his mother snap his 
picture! He earned 
the expensive camera 


PEKING. SUPERB S. S. LACONIA, 128 DAYS, 
$1250 to $3000. MEDITERRANEAN, JAN. 30, 
S. S. TRANSYLVANIA, 62 DAYS, $600 TO $1700. 

FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building New York 


BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$1000 to $2500 investment required. Responsible company offers 
exclusive advertising proposition having unlimited possibilities, Pro- 
tected territory. Experience unnecessary. St. Louis has many ma- 
chines operating, each earning annually about $4000. Business of un- 
usually highstandard. Kei-Lac Kompany, 320N, 19th St., St. Louis, Mo, 
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, Zion Canyon 
Zion National Park 


America’s Most Enchanting 
Vacation Land—Now Open 


Here in Southern Utah are canyons preserving the 
flaming sunsets of a million years! Canyons studded 
with natural temples, castles, cathedrals, pyramids, 
girdled in brilliant Roman stripes! Mountains of 
vermilion! Mountains white as marble! Prismatic 
plains! Vast amphitheatres of filigreed stone, filled 
with statues and stained with uncounted colors! 


Nowhere else in the world are there such mar- 
velous scenic spectacles as in 


ZION NATIONAL PARK 


BRYCE CANYON -: CEDAR BREAKS 
Season May 15 to October 15 


Make Southern Utah your vacation land this 
summer. See something new. It isn’t far, and 
doesn’t cost much. Theodore Roosevelt rode 
hundreds of miles on horseback to see it, but 
now the highly perfected train service of the 
Union Pacific makes it easy for you. Sleeping cars 
will take you there, big automobiles carry you 
through and the latest style of National Park 
lodges and dining rooms make you comfortable. 


Send for 
Free Booklet in 
Natural Colors 


It is the only way 
we can tell you of 
the unbelievable 
coloring of this 
unique land; also 
contains complete 


practical infor- This is a memorable vacation adventure in it- 


mon a self, or may be made in connection with trips to 

4 Salt Lake City, Yellowstone National Park, Cal- 
ie? ifornia and the Pacific Northwest. 

iP. \ 

f ~ bi Side trip may be arranged to North Rim of 

ae Grand Canyon through the Kaibab Forest. 

\@*) “OF THE 

NT Ask about low summer fares and personally 


escorted all-expense tours. 


Address nearest Union Pacific Representative, or General Passenger Agent at 
Omaha, Neb. :: Salt Lake City, Utah :: Portland, Ore. :: Los Angeles, Cal. 


Union Pacific 
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this beautiful tree. The florists agreed not 
to put dogwood on sale—and they kept 
their promise. Editors and cartoonists got 
busy. City busses carried huge posters: 
Protect the Dogwood! And Boy and Girl 
Scouts distributed leaflets to motorists be- 
seeching them to refrain from destruction. 

“The effect of all this codperation was 
that the picking of the blossoms was almost 
completely stopped and there was universal 
comment on the unusual abundance and 
beauty of the wild dogwood display, and 
equally universal satisfaction that this fine 
result had been achieved.” 

It is not only the dogwood, the redbud 
and mountain laurel which stand in danger 
of extermination, but also the American 
holly. 

Speaking in behalf of this lovely wild 
tree, Dr. Paul Barsch, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, said: 

“The time has come when, if we do not 
put forth all possible restraint, there will 
be no more holly. The demand the country 
over for it has become so great that it is 
being sought even in the remote wilds of 
Texas. The sad feature of it all is that peo- 
ple seem to consider uncultivated property 
public domain free to be vandalized. The 
holly hunter therefore has gone into the un- 
guarded forests, cut down the trees and 
hauled the product to the nearest market, 
so that today little is left of that ancient 
glory of our forests at Christmastime. 

“Practically all the large holly trees have 
fallen to the ax. The only suggestion of 
what once has been is furnished by the few 
survivors one finds on old homesteads 
where they have been zealously guarded. 
Any small striving bush—there used to be 
trees three feet in diameter—which dares 
to put forth berries is marked for execution. 

“We Americans have one great fault— 
our love of lavishness. Mass, quantity and 
numbers still appeal more than loveliness 
of grace, perfection and beauty. Could we 
but be satisfied with a single sprig, finely 
shaped and exquisitely berried, this plea 
for conservation would not be necessary. 
These great shipments of holly carry the 
destruction of it to the remotest parts of 
our Eastern coast, and even that huge 
state, Texas, which is so large that nothing 
should seem exhaustible in it, has sent out 
an appeal to save its holly in which the case 
is stated thus: 

“The situation with regard to our na- 
tive holly is now such that there are only 
two choices open to the American public. 
We can either stop immediately its use in 
Christmas decorating, and thus save it for 
all time, or we can continue using it for two 
or three years longer, and then be forced to 
discontinue using it absolutely because of 
its complete extermination.’”’ 


The Worst Offenders 


And what are the constructive forces at 
work to curb the depredations of the motor 
hog? First of all, there are the various 
state protective laws—good laws, bad laws, 
indifferent laws and futile and absurd laws. 
And there is public sentiment on the mat- 
ter, on the whole altruistic, but for the most 
part unorganized and slack and easy-going 
to a degree. Also there exist numerous so- 
cieties and associations which have turned 
their attention to the subject with excellent 
results, notably the Garden Club of Amer- 
ica, the Society for the Preservation of Wild 
Flowers, the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts and the 
Campfire Girls. 

But in the final analysis, the onus of re- 
sponsibility must fall squarely upon the 
motorists themselves. From their ranks 
come the worst offenders, and for their 
crimes, outrages and lootings the taxpayers 
of the entire country are forced to pay 
through the nose. The clean-up, to be 
effective, must proceed from within, and 
this the motoring public is beginning to 
realize. The American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, a powerful organization composed 
of owners of private cars, with 645 motor 
clubs scattered throughout the country, 
with an underlying individual membership 
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of approximately 600,000 ‘me 
taken the situation squarely jr 
“Last year,” said Mr. Smith 
manager of the A. A. A., “Ww 
active campaign for cleaner’ 
camp and picnic grounds. Thej 
sponse through letters and edit 
which we received was mos 
ing. We used editorials in our ‘ 
tions, sent bulletins to our clul 
eminent speakers to broade: 
talks on the radio, included ae 
in our manual on camp sanitati 
out national publicity which ; 
not only in the newspapers but 
in many of our club magazine 
way we urged our local clubs 
tensive campaigns and line up 
bership for aid.” 
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The A. A. A. Prog, 


“As I have said, we recei 
favorable response from the m 
lic at large, and I was able to 
results in and about Washin 
most of our radio talks were m 
ing tourists brought back fey 
branches, and it was noticea’ 
roadside flowers and dogwoo 
in lovely profusion during the 
local newspapers strongly ‘su 
campaign, which was run in 
with the splendid appeal made 
Flower Preservation Society. 

“Our radio talk on holly 
attracted wide attention, but) 
effective, because most peopl 
at stores and markets instead | 
This is largely because the ho 
tically disappeared in many se 
to ruthless gathering in pre 
We realize of course that thu 
campaign we have scarcely dor 
scratch the surface of the gro 
intend to keep right on and i 
campaign, and for the year 1 
nitely promise the following ai 

“1, We will issue a series ¢ 
and motor club releases on vz 
of the subject and hammer aw 
and summer. 

“9. Our clubs will be aski 
cast by radio talks which we W 
them. b 

“3. We will campaign toh: 
ernment scatter flower s 
localities and particular 
motor clubs and chambers of | 
scatter seeds on highways adj 
communities, 

“4, We will issue vost t 
our clubs emphasizing thee 
campaign. | 

“5. We will carry on all 
tour books the following noti 


“Br Goop To Your Co 


“Don’t pick too many wild f 

“Holly, dogwood, mountain la) 
other plants and flowers are 
terminated in this country bea 
and ruthless gathering. 

“Be good to your country an 

“Extinguish camp fires wh \ 
or bury all rubbish. Mi 

“Leave your cemp in as go 

would like to find it. 

“Observe these few courtesies 0 
keep your country looking as low 
tended it to be! 


“6. We will issue a Creed 
which will be given a broad d dis 
cards, and mats will also be pl 
newspaper distribution. —| 

“There are numerous grou 
be enlisted in this work and Ww 
as many organizations enroll 
secured. We will keep after 0 
bership and render an account 
but we have no desire to 
field, or even acquire a leadersl 
clusion of women’s clubs, wile 
vation societies or forest-prote 
Service and hearty codperatio 
aims. And if all of us togetl 
Nature from being defiled b 
human hog, full satisfaction W 
from the clean landscape that 
enjoy.” 


_ “The winner? Sadie F wins. 
; second and Procrastination 
race 2:30.” 

t was proclaimed Plenty 
lifted his head. He was still 
in the game, but Sadie F was 
2 written on the combination. 
d event, Billy F, which was 
nbination, won by a head. In 
e, Able ran second, but the 
‘squalified and the horse of his 
first. But as far as old Plenty 
s:neerned, no one about would 
‘that he called the first three 
she fourth race King Pharaoh 
dthe winner, and in the fifth 
these names were on Plenty 


i Ambulance was the odds-on 
y Goliath, quoted at six to one 
beat him by a head. Goliath 
r’s list. That left one horse to 
horse combination. That last 
Z,. He was the odds-on choice, 
‘orse of the day; his price was 
1 the blackboard. 
t began to be noised around 
«iy Horses had this wonderful 
It wouldn’t ever do to let 
7 with that kind of money; 
yjmise should be made. The 
| the pool room got busy to 
y,ody knew where he was until 
on man pointed him out; he 
ag solitaire. 
laimed one of them, ‘‘you’ve 


ned. Want to sell it?” 
{nobody that I wanted to sell 
lenty Horses. “‘ When it’s fer 


daight lose,’ argued the room 
Then where would you be? 
| $5000 for the ticket now and 


; talkin’ to me,’’ retorted the 


ace ain’t run yet,’’ persisted 
: id here you’re gettin’ a sure 
J agin two.” 

|”? retorted the ancient one. 
v born yisterday? I know it. 
1/piker; I never was. Peddle 
mewhere else.”’ 

owd had gathered around 
'y of the wonderful combina- 
about; even Fire-Up Berry 
‘t the telegraph instrument 
| Nobody knew the stranger. 
7 this hombre, Fire-Up?” 
‘the patrons. 

; ied Berry, ‘“‘I don’t know ’im 
‘ ‘im before. I’ve been round 
: but I never seen this guy. 
y 


<, though, by the way he’s 
id here, his name is old 
| orses.” 


ed Ace Wanted 
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lie last race was called. All 


/1 Plenty Horses’ bet. Ha- 
9001 room forgot their own 


|pt on playing solitaire. He 
S lisinterested citizen present. 
2\orses were going to the post 
Mincement was made by the 
‘ator, the pool-room pro- 
lone last effort to buy old 
ticket, but he shook his head 
ng. 
4 et a red ace now I’d make it 
®<claimed to the man who ap- 
1 “but I have had all-fired 
at hie Ain’t made it once. 
ack the other; “yes, tough 
j you old boob. You won’t 
u’re going to sleep tonight, 


4,” announced Berry at the 
\-ed beat the barrier and he’s 
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OLD MIGH ROLLERS 


(Continued from Page 29) 


leadin’ at the quarter by three lengths. At 
the half, Zed is two lengths in the lead; the 
boy is pullin’ his head sideways. In the 
stretch, Zed is still leadin’ by two lengths 
and he’s just gallopin’. 

“The winner—Zed, by four lengths. Old 
King Plenty Horses wins the biggest bet 
of the season and takes first prize in the 
realization stakes. We will now sing our 
closing hymn and gambol to our respective 
homes.” 

When the winner was announced, Plenty 
Horses never manifested any excitement or 
unusual interest. He made for the bar and 
took a tumblerful of whisky, gulped it 
down, wiped the back of his hand across 
his scrubby mustache and went over to the 
cashier’s desk. The money was paid in all 
kinds of bills. This Plenty Horses dumped 
into a sack—shot sack—and it filled it 
nearly to the brim. 

“Well,” he remarked, “I guess I’ll be 
goin’.”” Then he faded away in the direction 
of the train for Washington. 


A Thousand to One 


No one had ever seen him before; like- 
wise no one has ever seen him since. But he 
hung up a record that will live and last 
among the old-timers who knew the race 
track and pool room in the days when 
Rome was young and peculiar game birds 
of that breed were hatched in the jungles. 
On one occasion at St. Louis there was a 
hard-luck stable. Now I’ve seen some sta- 
bles that were short of money, but this one 
took the capital prize in all such events. 
They had one horse—just a cheap selling- 
plater, a four-year-old, and he appeared to 
have four owners, because four big healthy 
men slept in the stall with the horse. He 
also had a jockey and an exercising boy, a 
green-looking country kid who hadn’t had 
a haircut in several years. This horse had 
tried several times, but could not get out of 
the maiden class and got to be a kind of 
joke around among the stable people. 

He was in a race one day at the Fair 
Grounds, a five-furlong dash for maidens, 
and it looked as though he didn’t have a 
possible chance. The boy who was going to 
ride him wandered into the betting ring 
clutching two dirty one-dollar bills; he was 
looking up at the slates on which were 
chalked the prices. : 

“What are you lookin’ for, boy?’’ queried 
Johnny Coleman. 

“Captain Gaston,” stuttered the boy. 

“Oh,” laughed Coleman, “him? He 
ought to win this race.” Then he added, 
“Tf he’s lucky. Well, boy, I’ll lay the long- 
est price against your mount that was ever 
laid on a race.” 

“Yes?” said the boy simply. “Yes, you 
will, eh?” 

“Yes,” replied Johnny. “I'll lay 1000 to 
one,” said Coleman, reaching for his slate 
and chalking up that price. 

“Well, I’ll take two dollars’ worth of 
that.” 

“Here we go,”’ said Johnny, “here we go! 
We're right in time! Two thousand to two 
dollars.”” And he passed the boy a ticket. 

Ten minutes after, the race was run and 
Captain Gaston won by half a length. 

I think Coleman has left the race track 
now and is operating a big real-estate firm 
in California. But I’ll lay a little two toone 
that he remembers the day he bet the tow- 
headed boy $2000 to two and the boy col- 
lected. 

And now we come to the other side of the 
chapter. There was a horse several years 
ago named Milton. He was by Onandaga 
out of Smilax, owned by Lyle Simons, of 
Lexington, Kentucky. Simons was a son of 
the Col. W. L. Simons who owned George 
Wilkes, the famous trotting horse. 

As a boy, Lyle was a very good driver 
and won several stake races for his father. 
Subsequently he drifted over to the gallop- 
ers. He also owned a fast mare, Queen of 
Trumps, who won the Kentucky Oaks. 
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Williams the unvarying 
shaving cream 


HETHER you buy it in 

Dallas or Denver, the 
Portlands or Paris, Missoula, 
Melbourne or Madrid, 
Boston or Buenos Aires, New 
York or Nagasaki, summer or 
winter, you get from Williams 
Shaving Cream the same de- 
pendable shaving lather. 


Everywhere and with all 
kinds of water, you benefit by 
the same five qualities in this 
shaving lather: 

1. Bulk—Williams piles up thickly. 

z. Wetness—Williams is still moist 

at the end of the shave. 

3. Oil-emulsifying power— 

Williams removes the oil-film from 

the beard at once. 


The tube 
with the 
unlosable 
Hinge Cap 


> 


4. Mildness—Williams gives the 
skin not only a shave, but what 
amounts to a treatment as well. 
5- Quickness— Williams efficiency 
gives speed with comfort. 


Williams is the pure, white, 
uncolored shaving cream. Itis 
made by shaving-soap spe- 
cialists. Its lather is for the 
skin as well as for the Jeard. 


Let us send you free a trial 
tube of Williams, enough fora 
week’s comfort-shaving. Use 
coupon below or a postcard. 


Address The J. B. Williams Co., 
Dept. 45-A, Glastonbury, Conn. Jf 
you live in Canada, address The 
J. B. Williams Co., (Canada) Ltd., 
St. Patrick St., Montreal. 


S. E. P. 5-9-25 


Aqua Velva is our newest triumph—a scientific after-shaving 
preparation. Trial bottle free—Write Dept. 45-A 


Williams 
Shaving Cream 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE 


Send me free trial tube of your shaving cream. 


(Sample does not have Hinge-Cap) 
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Lor the , | 
LongDrive/ | 


Tour time is Tee 
Time for the Ford 
OwnerWhether you 
are driving from 
Coast to Coastor 
just to the open. 
Spaces and back 
JheWarford Tee will 
Give y outhe same 
thrill- ante fun that 
costs the big’ car 
driver somuch more 


Ask your Ford Dealer or the Nearest Distributor 


Atlanta-Houdaille Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
C. G. Spring & Bumper Co., New York City 
George Dietrich - - Spokane, Wash. 
Dine-DeWees Co.  - - Canton, Ohio 
Dyke Motor Supply Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Foster -Warford Co. - Auburn, N. Y. 
Hall-Warford Co. - - Charlotte, N. C. 
Hammel-Gerke Co. - Los Angeles, Cal. 
Kenney Equipment Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Houdaille-Polk Co. Dallas, Texas 
McGee-White Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. 
McMahon Bros._ - - Morrisville, Vt. 
Massachusetts Warford Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
Motor Specialties Co. - Denver, Colo. 


Transmission Sales Co., Stockbridge, Mich. 
Wade and Dunton Motors Inc. 
Lewiston, Me. 
Warford-Eastern Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Warford-Equipment Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Warford-Pacitic Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Warford-Sales Co. of S. Carolina 
Columbia, S. C. 
Warford-Western Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Wayne Spinks Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Wholesale Auto Supply House, Tampa,Fla. 
Woodward Sales Co. - Portland, Ore. 


In Canada :— 


Ww. C. Nabors - Mansfield, La. The Warford Corporation of Canada, Ltd. 
Price Auto Service Co. - Wichita, Kan. Windsor, Ont., Toronto, Ont., Montreal, 
Sieg Company - - Davenport, Iowa Que., Regina, Sask., Vancouver, B. C., 
Sieg-Warford Co. Chicago, Ill. Calgary, Alta. 


G'riord 


ANSMISSION 


44 Whitehall Street, New York 


Of Auxiliary 


War, 


The Warford Corporation - 


World’s Leading Producers Truck Transmissions 


Neither The Warford Corporation nor its manufacturers have any con- 
nection whatsoever with any company manufacturing motor cars. 
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I forget the names of the other ones. They 
were all more or less horses of consequence. 
Well, Lyle got up to New York in the 
wintertime and went racing at Guttenberg 
in the old days. It was then he entered 
Milton in the Christmas Handicap. 

Simons had a partner who was consider- 
able of a plunger, but Milton was not 
considered by reason of the fact that he suf- 
fered from rheumatism and was not sound 
on his pins. Simons’ partner sent the horse 
out to warm up, covered with heavy blan- 
kets. Then he rubbed his shoulders liber- 
ally with hot alcohol and witch-hazel and 
covered him with a double layer of blankets 
which had been heated with hot bricks. 
When he went to the post he was going as 
sound as a bell of brass and as limber as 
an eel. 

In the ring they were laying all kinds of 
prices against Milton. I think seventeen 
or eighteen horses went to the post. Milton 
was a rank outsider. One could practically 
write one’s ticket. The lowest price I saw 
quoted against his chances was twenty to 
one and the biggest sixty. Simons and his 
friend circulated their money busily and in 
small amounts. I think I am correct in 
stating that there were nearly eighty book- 
makers in the ring on that day. It was a 
holiday and a big play was expected. 

It is hard to estimate just how much the 
Milton people had bet on their horse. The 
number of tickets they held looked like a 
pinochle deck. And the rider, who was 
Johnny Webber, a famous old-time horse- 
man, then a little boy, had in his boot 
tickets calling for five thousand. 

Milton got off in the bunch and raced in 
it until the upper turn was reached, then he 
pulled out and into the home stretch leading 
by three or four lengths. He was well bred 
and a stayer. Simons and his partner 
watched him coming home with all that 
money. It was quite clear that he had the 
field beaten to a frazzle. And then, just 
after passing the drawgate, and about fifty 
yards from the finish, still leading by four 
or five lengths and almost galloping, he 
stepped on a rolling stone, slid away and 
broke down. Johnny Webber dismounted 
and stood holding the agonized horse. If he 
never had a thrill in his life, he must have 
had a supreme one just then. But Simons 
took his defeat like a stoic. I remember he 
had a black-and-white pointer dog that he 
used to go hunting with a good deal. 

I thought perhaps Simons’ first expres- 
sion would be to refer to the hard luck of 
the race; but he said, in rather an argu- 
mentative way, “‘You know I always held 
that that was a darned good-looking dog, 
and a lot of these canine experts at the 
shows roast him. Say he’s too short in the 
muzzle and heavy in the shoulders; they 
don’t know what they are talking about, 
do they?” 


When Women Get the Fever 


When a woman gets the betting fever 
she’s got some habit, and many of them 
have been famous plungers in their time. 
In the old days in Chicago, though George 
Hankins, owner of a celebrated Chicago 
stable, never bet himself, his wife did 
enough for the whole family. Whenever 
she thought she was right, she didn’t care 
how high they stacked them. On one occa- 
sion the Chicago stable started a two-year- 
old that had worked in some pretty fast 
crowds. Mrs. Hankins made up her mind 
to bet on this horse, and when he went to 
the post she stood to lose $60,000 or win 
$120,000. 

When two of the horses finished in that 
race, no one could tell which had won. A 
blanket could have covered them, because 
they were head and head all down the 
stretch. The horse Mrs. Hankins bet on 
was the second choice, and when the num- 
bers were hoisted in front of the judges’ 
stand, the number of the favorite was 
shown. The woman had lost. But she 
never batted an eye. I remember I looked 
over toward her and could not note any 
difference in her manner from that of the 
woman who sat next her and had probably 


bet two dollars. In a gambli, 
game from the sole of her shoe 
of herhead. Noone couldeyer] 
that she had apparently lost ; 
the short space of a few second 
But pretty soon the jockey 
steps of the pavilion and ¢laj 
Then after hearing the steward 
judges, the favorite’s numbe 
and that of the second choice y 
The lady had won her bet afte 
not help but think that “ee 
a sensation. 
Speaking about it atta 
“T had made up my mind 
never bet another cent as lon; 
but this has given me a fresh g{ 
And then there was one ol 
ing in December and the pla 
Bay District track, in San Fran 
shivering boy opened the feed 
Travathan Stable and poked 
Charley Travathan will be rer 
the man who wrote the Bul 
Irwin and was quite a figure i 
rical as well as the turf world ' 
“Good mornin’, Doc,” said 
the little stranger. “I was ju 
mornin’s mornin’. Will you jc 
Travathan conferred the ti 
everyone with whom he did ne 
quaintance, but in this 5 
the boy was ever afterward 
Turberville. . 
“Sure I will,” replied the 
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Doc’s Only Use for. 


Travathan passed him 
and tumbler. The small 
former, said, ‘‘ Here’s lo 
filled the tumbler to wi 
teenth of an inch from t 
luck,” he exclaimed, and 
down in one gulp. 

At this exhibition of high-ar 
ing, Travathan stood agh 

“T’ll say for you, Doe,” “he 
you can take a pretty good ki) 
yourself.” . 

““Man’s size,’”’ replied Do 
wasted words. 

“That’s what it is,”’ con 
“Can you ride?”’ 

“Ride an’ rub,” conf: 

Travathan laughed. — 

“You’re hired,” he said. — 
good conduct.” 

The boy was about to! 
vathan called him back. 

“Doc,” said he, “I don’t ¥ 
your business, but are you br 

“Flat as a flounder,” 
““They give me the steam rol 
town.” 

“Well,” replied Charley 
Here’s ten dollars. Go do 
and have your breakfast, but. 
the money off.” 

“Don’t what did you say?” 
“Don’t what?” 

“T said don’t gamble.” 
The boy burst out int 
laughter. a. 

“Don’t gamble, eh?” heret 
you gimme money an’ ther 
to gamble. You're a fu ny 


gamble it?” ; 

“Well, when you come to 
fact,” said Travathan, “Ibe 
a measure right; but go down 
breakfast.” % 

Late that afternoon D ? 
middle of a high-rolling gé 
The stable which he w 
just won the Burns Handi 
event on the coast; everybo 
stable boys and trainers im 
was the game then. The t 


the ground in front of 
with money. Doc and 
had been the lucky ones. ss 
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‘ou’ve got speed, 


kin’,”’ agreed Doc. “You're 

Jealsport. Let’s shoot for the 
Our piles are about even.” 

” replied Doc’s opponent, 

de you!” 

sid the bones in his chapped 

led them around his head and 

2 in the dirt before him. 

ie announced nonchalantly. 

s got a cigarette?”’ 

terward this same Doe Tur- 

aed himself to the Daly Stable 
great horse Ogden when he 

ity, then the richest stake on 
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An accident had just occurred and poor 
little Kinney, the midget jockey, had been 
killed at the head of the stretch. 

Everybody, of course, was voicing sorrow 
and wondering what would become of his 
old mother and the kids. It cast quite a 
pall over the day. Doc was sitting cramped 
up in a corner, and suddenly without any 
preliminaries he reached down into his 
breeches pocket and extracted some money. 

Tossing it on the table, he growled, “I’m 
sorry $200 worth. How much are you guys 
sorry?” 

Even in his charities, Doe didn’t waste 
any words in superfluous expression. 

Then I used to know a fellow who had an 
itinerant tent show out West, possibly 
worth, all told and under the hammer, $15,- 
000 or $20,000. He had worked this up from 
a couple of wagons and half a dozen horses, 
so you can say he was progressing some. 
But the spirit of the West was in him and 
he was a gambler, if nothing else. 


A Thorough Job 


One time he came over to Laramie and 
gave ashow there. It was fairly successful, 
so he put his stock on the cars that night 
and started for Salt Lake. But on the way 
and at Rock Springs the stock train with 
his outfit was run into a siding and word 
from the dispatcher was brought to hold up 
the train as there had been a wreck farther 
down the track. 

Next morning a man who looked to be a 
ranchman rode up and badgered the show- 
man for a quarter race. He claimed he had 
a colt that could outrun anything that 
wore iron and challenged to run 300 yards 
for $400 a side. 

He of the tent show opined he was har- 
boring a little speed himself and accepted 
the defy. No sooner was the match made 
than he unloaded the stock car, right on the 
siding as it was, and the rivals picked out a 
level spot on the prairie; no time was 
wasted in formalities. The money was 
posted and the horses duly started. The 
showman’s steed lost and, as is usual in 
such cases, he begged for his revenge. The 
rancher was nothing loath. He would give 
the showman a chance to get even and, if 
need be, double his money. 

It was a ranchman against show people 
and the former appeared to have plenty of 
money. The showman and his crowd stood 
a-tap, with the final result that in the eve- 
ning the farmer left for home having won 
the whole outfit, tents and all the para- 
phernalia. The showman was picked down 
to the pinfeathers. 

You never can tell just how far a man will 
go or how game he is by the color of his 
hair or any facial characteristic. The old- 
time gamblers have a saying that a man will 
stand to lose when he won’t stand to win. 

This is explained by the fact that the 
average man who wins several times con- 
secutively, gets afraid of his luck and won’t 
stay with it. If he wins on the red five 
times in succession, he begins to think it’s 
got to come black in the final course of 
events, and he doesn’t understand when it 
fails to do so. 

Ninety-nine men out of every hundred 
would have switched and accepted the 
compromise when old Plenty Horses had 
beaten six races in succession and had only 
to beat the last to win the combination. 
How many men do you know who, under 
like circumstances, would not have taken 
the $5000 sure money when it was offered 
tothem? Not many, Ireckon. Old Plenty 
Horses’ manifestation of belief in his luck 
surpassed all understanding. But he was 
strong in the faith. 

And then, too, little Doc Turberville, 
with a fortune lying in the dirt before him, 
tossed it away as nonchalantly as he threw 
the dice and they rolled craps. It isn’t a 
manufactured gift or something that can be 
taught in colleges of learning. It is a game- 
ness that is inherited from the fathers of a 
nation—a people strong in the faith that 
they are always going to get something 
somewhere by playing the game to the 
finish. 
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Send coupon 
for a box 


A Pure Breath 


Is simply good manners 


Millions have turned to this NEW way—scientific 
protection that you carry with you, always 


HERE is no question any more about bad breath. 
4 Years ago, it may have been unavoidable. Today, 
it’s judged unpardonable. 


Any person who has ever drawn away from another 
because of it knows just how repellent it is. 


Now you need not risk giving this offense. Millions 


are avoiding it in an amazing simple, new way. 


What it is 


May Breath is an antiseptic mouth wash in tablet form; 
dainty little tablets that you carry with you. 


Cigar odors 


Quell them before 
you dance. 


Dissolve one in your mouth, that is all. Instantly 
your breath is purified, given the freshness of May- 
time. 


Not a mere perfume; for that simply cries out your 
effort at concealment. Not a liquid purifier. May Breath 
can be carried with you everywhere, supplying constant 
protection in the most convenient way. 


Bad breath comes from so many causes that scarcely 


one person in fifty escapes it at one time or another. In your home 


Be as careful as you 
are with friends. In- 
sure sweet breath. 


' Stomach disorders may cause it, or food fermenting 
between the teeth. Certain foods and drinks are pecu- 
liarly apt to cause it. Smoking is a chief offender. 


Careful people today, the world over, practice breath 
purity as simple good manners. 


ep EES 
Carry May Breath with you. It’s in flat metal boxes 
that fit into your purse, or a pocket. 


Never risk close contact with others, never go to a 
dance or theatre without taking the precaution of a May 
Breath tablet. 


Send the coupon and we will gladly send you a box 
free. Then you will know the good it brings. Tear out 


Spring odors 
One May Breath tab- 
let brings that added 
charm. 


the coupon before you forget. 


M-178 


Good Fora Regular Size Box 


Fill in your name, then mail this coupon for a regular 
size box of May Breath free. 


Address... 


MAY BREATH COMPANY 
' 1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Canadian Branch: 191 George St., Toronto 
Only one box to a family 


May Breath is now on sale in Canada 
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Tt Means: 


that a package of food—cereal, meat, 
bread or a dairy product—comes to you 
with all of its flavor, its purity, its original 
goodness intact. 


Its journey from maker to table has not 
affected its cleanliness or its quality. K.V. P. 
provides the protection of a hygienic, dust- 
proof, germ-proof, sealed-tight package—it 
represents the most modern method of 
scientific packaging. 


That K.V. P. is accomplishing its worthy 
purpose is evidenced by the fact that 
America’s foremost food manufacturers use 
K.V. P. in ever increasing quantities. 


K.V. P. is a standard for quality on these 
papers: 


Pure, Genuine Vegetable Parchment 


—A perfect protection for packaging dairy, meat, fish and vegetable 
products. The only paper that is and can be washed after being manu- 
factured. Genuine Vegetable Parchment never goes to pieces in water. 


Waxed Paper 


Scientifically made for protection against deterioration and contamina- 
tion. Widely used for bread wrappers, and for covering or lining car- 
tons containing cereals, candies, soap chips, tobacco, coffee, drugs, etc. 


Ledger, Bond and Writing Papers 


Three grades of bond papers—K. V. P. Watermarked,Glendaleand Flivver 
—to meet all needs and prices. K. V. P. ruled and plain School Writ- 
ing Paper is accepted as standard by leading schools. 


Household Essentials 
Shelf and Lining Paper, Household Waxed Paper, Household Parch- 


ment Paper; all are economical, convenient and essential in every 
home. Parchment Bond Magee Paper in 2'4-lb. and 5-lb. packages 
for school, home and office. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT Co. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


~~ “The World's 
del Paper Mill" 
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SOCIETY'S CENSORS , 


(Continued from Page 8) 


instead of one of old fogies. How their 
arguments would have amazed that rare 
old snob, Ward McAllister. In discussing 
dinners, he said: 

“A dinner wholly made up of young 
people is generally stupid. You require the 
experienced woman of the world, who has 
at her fingers’ ends the history of past, 
present and future. Critical, scandalous, 
with keen and ready wit, appreciating the 
dinner and wine at their worth.” 

Anyway, in spite of an undercurrent of 
rebellion from the younger people, the old- 
fashioned receptions managed to reappear 
with a bit of aid from social pulmotors. 
These receptions had a powerful appeal for 
those who would read and enjoy “Twenty 
Years Ago Today” in their newspapers, 
for it was about that long ago that evening 
receptions with music were the most popu- 
lar, except for cotillions, of the dignified 
forms of entertainment in New York. Gen- 
erally these receptions were held Sunday 
evenings, and sometimes there was an 
opera star to sing or some other musical 
notable to interrupt their gossip—which 
was elevated by the term conversation, 
with a French pronunciation, although 
what they talked of probably was of no 
greater consequence than if they had used 
but four syllables. 

One substantial link of that character be- 
tween the present and the past has been the 
Thursday Evening Club, formed back in 
the nineties by the exclusive group that 
then dwelt in lower Fifth Avenue and the 
Gramercy Park section. They based their 
evenings on some form of musical or lit- 
erary art, and met then, as they still do, 
about four times a season. They have re- 
mained conservative and exclusive. 

The attempt to restore that form of en- 
tertainment generally was not a success. 
The young people did not like them. They 
were woolly affairs, they said. But the list 
did survive and it is being used now, with 
the result that the social lines have a 
greater degree of visibility. By next season 
hardly a party will be given without the use 
of lists. 

Lists, however, mean under ordinary 
conditions a great deal of work, and the 
average New York hostess, no matter how 
ambitious her dreams, is unwilling, even if 
able, to do the work that is necessary to 
pursue a social course leading to some safe 
haven of exclusiveness. In the old days 
there was Miss Maria de Barril, who, when 
her family ceased to be rich, maintained 
her place in society by acting as its social 
secretary. Today several others are striv- 
ing to function as Miss de Barril did. 


The Magical Four Hundred 


They maintain headquarters in an office 
building, and the persons who wish to re- 
tain them go there to consult about their 
particular entertainment problem. 

There is a lot of paper work about so- 
ciety, a vast amount of drudgery that calls 
for a skill not many women are cursed 
with. The compilation and editing of an 
invitation list is in itself a formidable task, 
especially when, as has become the practice 
in New York in recent years, those lists 
total eight hundred or a thousand names. 
Moreover when they grow that long they 
cease to include only those persons a host- 
ess knows, and embrace many she merely 
thinks she ought to know. When the list 
exceeds a few hundred its synthesis calls for 
a social chemist, who can say with some- 
thing like authority, “‘These elements may 
be compounded on the same ballroom 
floor.” 

It is in that field that these women are 
working. They are not leaders of society. 
They are employes of society, even though 
they are of society. 

When Mrs. Astor was alive and the 
recognized leader of New York society, an 
invitation to an Astor ball was cogent 
proof of the recipient’s membership in the 
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New York’s Social! 
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Miss De Barril, Frederic Barreda, was im- 
mensely wealthy, and also was the Peru- 
vian minister to the United States. His 
home, Beaulieu, at Newport, was just the 
setting for the girl her friends called Inca, 
That name was in recognition of a Peruvian 
strain in the family, of an ancestor in whose 
veins coursed the blood of those highly 
civilized Indians whose destruction was 
one of the shameful blots on the pages of 
Spanish history. Sometimes Miss de Barril 
signed that name at the bottom of her 
carefully written notes, but when she did so 
it was spelled Y-n-c-a. Beaulieu was one of 
the show places of Newport, and anyone 
who lived there was a person of consequence 
in the shore resort. 

In the first years of Grover Cleveland’s 
second administration Miss de Barril was 
one of the prominent members of the 
younger circle of Newport society. Then, 
with what seemed like abruptness, there 
came a change in the family fortunes. 
Beaulieu passed into the possession of 
Baron Waldorf Astor, American expatriate. 


The Social Secretary-at-Large 


It was one of the wealthiest of Miss de 
Barril’s women friends who first proposed 
that she turn to profit her intimate knowl- 
edge of the people of society and their ways. 
This matron suggested that the young 
woman become her social secretary, but 
Miss de Barril, feeling that the offer was 
prompted by pity, declined to accept such 
a post. 

“Well then,’ persuaded this friend, 
“why not become a sort of social secretary 
for all of New York society?” She outlined 
her idea, and it was one that Miss de Barril 
saw she could carry out without too greatly 
compromising her family pride, even 
though this was about the time Jacob 
Coxey was rallying his army for a march on 
Washington, a time when most well-bred 
girls felt that they had only two voca- 
tional fields open to them—matrimony and 
teaching. 

It did not take the methodical and tact- 
ful Miss de Barril long to convince the 
important hostesses of New York that she 
was competent to preserve them from 
much of the drudgery of entertaining, and 
practically all the humiliation that often 
resulted from carelessly made invitation 
lists. 'Those devised by Miss de Barril 
never were carelessly prepared. 

Most of the hostesses who sought the ad- 
vice and physical aid of Miss de Barril de- 
sired lists made of two or three hundred 
names, and during the first years of her 
work Miss de Barril painstakingly ad- 
dressed these invitations with her own 
slender fingers that were crowded with dia- 
monds. If it was an evening reception for 
some one of her clients, Miss de Barril 
made out the list, and when it had been 
submitted and approved, addressed and 
mailed the invitations. Then as the accep- 
tances and regrets came in she wrote after 
the name, if an acceptance, in blue ink 
“ace”; if a regret, in red ink, ‘“‘re.” 

Blue, incidentally, was a color of which 
she seemed extremely fond. The velvet 
hangings in her apartment and the uphol- 
stery were in tones of blue, and to liven it 
there was a great deal of silver. Her tea 
service, a large and complicated instrument 
of her daily activity, was of silver. On the 
walls, on tables and taborets were innumer- 
able signed photographs of notables she 
knew and admired. 

Her library was a collection of books 
covered with heavy paper mottled with 
blue, and among them were many loose- 
leaf notebooks filled with data about so- 
ciety. There were copies of the Social 
Register in orderly array outwardly, but 
with their insides edited, annotated, under- 
scored and otherwise marked with symbols 
until they presented New York society as 
Miss de Barril understood the term. There 
was a separate list of names, her own blue 
book, and in her own handwriting, alpha- 
betically arranged so that the names read, 
“Astor, Astor, Astor, Auchincloss,’” and 
so on. 
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Your teeth affect your whole appearance. 


Keep 


them shining and sound with Pebeco. 


Your White leeth - 


| do you know how to keep them safe’? 
Only active mouth glands 


HITE, shining teeth, a won- 
derful smile —thousands of 
men and women possess this real 
charm today. 
Yet few of them are escaping 
tooth decay. 
Dentists say an abnormal mouth 
condition is the underlying cause. 
Modern foods, too soft, too 
quickly swallowed, no longer give 
the mouth glands enough exercise. 
Gradually their alkaline fluids cease 
to flow. And in your Dry Mouth 
your teeth, unprotected, are inevi- 
tably eaten by the acids of decay. 
No amount of brushing and pol- 
ishing can correct this curious con- 
dition. It must be reached through 


can protect them from decay 


the mouth glands themselves. And 
recently a way has been found to 
stimulate the mouth glands suc- 
cessfully. AeA 


Pebeco acts directly on the salivary glands. 
As soon as it enters your mouth it starts a 
full, normal flow of alkaline saliva. 


With constant daily use Pebeco com- 
pletely restores the natural, protective ac- 
tion of your glands. Their alkaline fluids 
again bathe your teeth day and night. And 
the acids of decay are neutralized as fast as 
they form. 

Pebeco leaves your gums clean and 
soothed—your whole mouth, normal and 
healthy. And in this healthy mouth, your 
teeth are kept not only white and shining, but 
safe. 

Send today for a trial tube of Pebeco. 
Made only by Pebeco, Inc. Sole Distribu- 
tors: Lehn & Fink, Inc. Canadian Agents: 
H. F-. Ritchie & Company, Ltd., 10 McCaul 
St., Toronto, Ont. All druggists’. 


Unsusprectep—Dry Mouth is the real cause of tooth 
decay. To protect your teeth usc the tooth paste that in- 
creases the action of your mouth glands. 


we 


Free Offer! 


Send coupon for free generous tube 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Sole Distributors 
Dept. E-27 
635 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 
Send me free your new large sized sam- 
ple tube of Pebeco. 
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on every shoe 
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Stand up— 
and rest your feet! 


OU find in this shoe the 

comfort you look for in a 
pair of soft old slippers. This is 
a gently styled, well-made shoe 
for men who are 
particular about their 
appearance—but con- 
cealed in it is the 
Walk-Over Main 
Spring* Arch. 

That is a specially 
designed and patented 
piece of tool steel, tem- 
pered by hand to a 
hardness that will give 
your feet feather-bed 
comfort. See in this 
diagram howit reaches 
across from heel to 
ball like a bridge across a stream. 

When your feet are normal, 
you don’t know that the Main 
Spring* Arch is there; but when 
muscles tire, and before they be- 


*Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


MainSpring*Arch,found 
only in Walk-Over shoes. 
This diagram shows the 
arched and slotted con- 
struction, and the rubber 
pad that gives feather- 
bed comfort to your feet. 


gin to ache, the Main Spring* 
Arch reaches up like a big com- 
forting hand to give support to 
feet that need support. 


All Walk-Over 
shoes are good-look- 
ing and smartly styled. 
All of them are made 
with the exclusive 
pear-shaped heel that 
makes Walk-Overs 
fit at the heel. All of 
them are made with 
half-century old Walk- 
Over quality. Many 
smart styles are made 
with this new, exclu- 
sive and comfortable 
Main Spring* Arch. 
Ask the Walk-Over dealer in 
your community to show you the 
Walk-Over shoe that will give 
you smart style, with a personal, 


comfortable, Walk-Over fit. 


© 1925, G. E, K, Co, 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY, Campello, Brockton, Mass., U. S. A. 
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That list is in existence today. Dying 
in 1919, Miss de Barril gave it with other 
mementos to the lady who had been her 
secretary through most of the years she 
had slaved for society. This lady she had 
encouraged to adopt her style of hand- 
writing until, after practice, it would have 
taken an expert to say which invitations 
had been addressed by Miss de Barril and 
which by the secretary. This lady still car- 
ries on that work in New York. She has 
almost no direct contact with hostesses, 
but does a great deal of addressing for 
Miss de Barril’s successors, and so it is 
that every so often something like ghostly 
reminders of Maria de Barril are dropped 
into the New York post office—invitations 
that bring to her old friends a pang of sor- 
row and a pleasant memory of this stern 
but kindly priestess of society. 

If men were not in such great demand in 
Miss de Barril’s time, at least there was 
always a greater demand for men than for 
women, for no hostess cared to be distressed 
by the sight of a woman guest seated in 
ghastly solitude along her drawing-room 
wall. So it was that in her list of eligibles 
were the names of six or seven hundred men, 
bachelors with the right sort of background 
and a correct understanding of their obli- 
gations, all of whom met the standard she 
had in mind when she said “‘gentlemen.”’ 
There was a list of two or three hundred 
unattached women who had been intro- 
duced into society, and besides these there 
were four or five hundred couples. That 
was all, but if you had asked Maria de 
Barril how many persons there were in New 
York society she would have counted the 
names in those lists that came to be her 
principal stock in trade. 

Consequently during her administration, 
while, of course, uncounted hundreds of 
persons who were not listed in Miss de 
Barril’s blue book went to fashionable 
affairs, they did not go to as many by far as 
those persons who were listed there. The 
reason for this was that almost all Miss de 
Barril’s clients permitted her to supply the 
extra men and women they needed to fill in. 
There was a constant flow of invitations to 
dinners, balls, weddings, receptions, and 
the smaller intimate affairs, for those whose 
names were in that little-known record 
book. That mechanism represented by 
Miss de Barril was in itself a powerful fac- 
tor in herding society back upon itself and 
tending to eliminate the social mavericks. 


Not to be Bribed 


Time and time again enterprising aspir- 
ants for high social place in New York drove 
in their carriages, and later in automobiles, 
to the hotel where she lived and worked, and 
besought assistance and dangled rewards. 
Would Miss de Barril help them? She dealt 
with them with an independence of charac- 
ter, sometimes with a scorn that was hard 
for rich women to swallow. There were 
many she refused to deal with at all. She 
had to make and codify her own ethics. 

One day an automobile salesman drove a 
new and shiny vehicle to the door of her 
hotel. He informed her, when he was ad- 
mitted to her presence, that it belonged to 
her, a gift from his company. 

“And why?” inquired Miss de Barril. 

The salesman stammered an explanation 
that he hoped was tactful. Miss de Bar- 
ril was so influential, if she rode in this 
make of car it would stimulate sales. 

“Impossible,” she ruled with finality, 
and the automobile was driven back to its 
showroom by a puzzled, crestfallen sales- 
man. 

There were all sorts of like offers from 
modistes, from wine agents, from caterers, 
but if Miss de Barril ever receded from her 
position that the acceptance of such gifts 
would have been a breach of trust and be- 
neath a lady, those closest to her never 
found it out. They would tell you flatly 
that she would no more have accepted such 
favors than she would have taken pay for 
striving to introduce ineligibles into the 
inner shrines of society. To the last this 
woman attended practically all the parties 


and other entertainments she 
and they were her life. 
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New York with fortunes. One club, for ex- 
ample, took in practically all the conspicu- 
ous members of a certain industry, and 
doing so, managed to survive as an insti- 
tution if not as a club. 

An old gentleman who was bemoaning 
the changed conditions in the clubs of New 
York said recently that with the passing of 
the bars practically all of them had been 
compelled to raise the price of food in their 
restaurants, although formerly they made 
no attempt to show a profit on the food 
served, and, indeed, in the bars it was as 
free as it was in any Third Avenue saloon. 

“Tt costs as much to eat in a club nowa- 
days,” he complained, ‘‘as it does in the 
first-class hotels; and personally I prefer, 


when the price is equal, to eat in the hotels, | 
for there I may hear music and see strange | 


women instead of strange men as in my 


club. That is a great trouble with our clubs | 


today. The only interest the men have in 
common is their membership. When I was 
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younger we all knew each other, we knew g4 


each other’s families. The clubs, like soci- 
ety, have outgrown themselves. Our old 
privacy has been swept away by rich bar- 
barians from who knows where. 

“The men of society in my youth were 
clubmen, but today I see many men in my 
club that I do not know well enough to 
bring into my own home, let alone into the 
home of a friend. New York is befogged 
with people. You can’t know everyone and 
you don’t want to anyway.” 


The New Rulers of Society 


This old gentleman said some other | 


things that he had time to think out while 
sitting in the wide plate-glass window of his 


club, watching the wheeled traffic of the | | 


Avenue roll past in waves controlled by 
red and green and yellow lights in bronze 


signal towers. Sitting there he has seen the | 


horses—enough of them to mount divisions 
of cavalry—disappear with their carriages 
and be replaced by automobiles. 

His feeling was that it is a good thing for 
America that there is no longer a tight little 
group that may be regarded as the target 
of every social climber in the land. The one 
redeeming thing, as he sees it, is a growing 
respect for ancestry in the country. He 
thinks that is more important for America 
than having a rich clique or combination of 
cliques, the individuals of which leave the 
raising of their children to chauffeurs and 
female servants, while they scheme to get 
themselves into a still more exclusive clique. 

Not so many years ago if one cared to go 
to the opera, society might have been seen 
glittering in the splendor of its jewels and 
chattering with its own gossip there in the 
horseshoe of boxes of the parterre. 
people who sit there now glitter all right, 
but not so many of them bear names that 
are to be found in the carefully edited list 
of Miss Maria de Barril. Nevertheless, they 
have inherited power in New York. 

“The old families no longer have the 
money to compete with these outsiders,” 
said one woman whose name was in the 
De Barril list. ‘‘Our families have been 
pushed to the wall by these people who 
have taken over New York in recent years. 
We are trying to hold our lines, but there 
are so many of them and they have so much 
money—and we lack a leader.” 

Reviewing it all, the conclusion is almost 
unescapable, that belonging to New York 
society in 1925 is pretty much like belong- 
ing to the white race, and not the white 
Nordic race, either. 
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\ chanbe of Commerce 


[a indescribable magic 
awaits you in this new 
wonderland, where the ro- 
mance of the old west yet 


lingers, and where a vacation | 


is still an adventure. 


Here, in the peaks of the | 
Rockies, in the city of seven | 
canyons, you'll revel in the § 
charm of every summer pas- } 
timeinthehigh,pureinvigor- | 
ating air nearly a mile above | 


sea level. It’s different! 


cut copper mine in the world, 


see the Mormon Temple and | 
Tabernacle—only a few of } 
the points of interest here. | 

Salt Lake City is the gate- | 
way to Yellowstone, Zion | 
National Park, Bryce Canyon | 


and north rim of the Grand 


Canyon of the Colorado, and ; 
to 57 other national parks } 


and monuments. 


Utah’s resources are enormous, 
It is one of the leading canning 
states in America; was first in silver 
production in 1924, third in copper, 
third in lead and sixth in gold, and 
led the metal mining states with an 
output valued at nearly 66 million 


ing center is located in Salt Lake 


valley, treating ore valued at $92,- 
000,000 in 1924. 


Salt Lake City 
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Float in the Great Salt 
Lake; visit the largest open | 


may 
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WONDERLAND 


a playground 
~unique . 
~fascinatin 
~beautiful 


ZION 


FLOAT LIKE A CORK. ON WATER 22% SALT 


PARK IN THE GREAT SALT LAKE 


When you buy your 
railroad ticket,ask 


for the (FREE 


STOP ee 


Scenic America 


Stay at least3 gays 
lO if you can ~You'll 
enjoy every minute 


Chamber of Commerce, Salt Lake City, Utah. Dept. P-1 
] intend to visit Salt Lake City and am interested in a stop- 
ae Please send mea pictorial booklet. (Check the one you 
esire. ) 


Bi 


(For information on specific 
subjects, write the Chamber of 
Commerce for any of the fol- 
lowing booklets: Agriculture 
and Livestock, Mining, Indus- 
trial, Statistical.) 


“Scenic Salt Lake 
City’. 
Days in and 
Around Salt Lake 
City”. 
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“What delicious candy!” she 


said. “Nan, what is it?” 


“Why, it’s that new candy, Oh 
Henry!” answered Nan. “You slice 
it, you know. Don’t you just love 
the novelty of it?” 


Slicing Oh Henry! is a novelty in 
candy . a delightful.one, too. 
And since Chicago women started 
slicing Oh Henry! a year or so-ago, 
for teas, bridge games, Mah-Jongg 
and the family’s use, the novelty 
of this new way of serving candy 
has taken Oh Henry! into many, 
many homes. 


But there is more than mere 
novelty to sliced Oh Henry! It’s one 


OhHenry! 


PE ACESS 


Write fora clever little booklet, in 
colors, on serving Oh Henry! sliced 


Williamson Candy Co., Chicago 


of the most delicious candies you 
ever tasted. Imagine a rich butter 
cream dipped in a luscious, chewy 
caramel, rolled in crispy, crunchy 
nutmeats, and then thickly coated 
with the mellowest milk chocolate! 


Doesn’t that sound good? Well, 
that’s Oh Henry! Do you wonder 
that people eat more Oh Henry! 
than any other one candy? Or that 
in many homes, Oh Henry! is as 
welcome as chocolates? 


Telephone for a few bars of Oh 
Henry! Try this new way of serving 
candy. You’ll like the convenience 
of having a few bars in the pantry 
to slice whenever candy i is wanted. 
And it isn’t expensive ...a10c bar 
cuts into 8 liberal... and delicious 

. slices. At your grocery, drug 
or candy store. 
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It was marvelous how his attitude was 
caught by the town. The idea that a town 
of their size should raise a nice round sum 
like a million turned into a sporting propo- 
sition. Getting over the top became the 
event of the day, and while at times the 
object was forgotten in the race, not only 
the million but an extra two hundred thou- 
sand was raised—to the glory of the young 
manhood of the city, and the paid man- 
ager of the campaign. 

The first active work, then, is putting a 
manager in charge, whether the assignment 
is to get twenty-five million for a national 
movement or fifty thousand for a hospital 
in Nova Scotia. It is he who decides what 
method shall be used for raising the money. 
Among the methods in general use are the 
quiet solicitation of good prospects over a 
long period of time; benefits, such as fairs, 
balls, and their like; the drive method— 
the mobilization of friends of the cause into 
an organization, the rapid comprehensive 
asking for contributions, and the great 
blast of publicity in the daily papers. 

The drive method is the most popular 
and the most dramatic. Its intensive meth- 
ods have been developed over a period of 
years by the man who is called the father of 
the drive, prominent in the great appeals 
for funds during the war. According to him 
his intensive method means that instead of 
getting one or two men to spend years work- 
ing up interest, he takes an organization, in- 
terests the whole community in it, and raises 
the money in a week. It is easier to hold the 
interest of the community for a short time, 
the solicitors as well as the solicitees. A 
business man, for instance, would feel that 
he could take time off, leave his business 
to others for a week, under the stimulation 
of putting something over. If the same 
man were asked to give half a day a week 
over the period of a year, his disgust would 
amount to rudeness in turning down the 
request. 

The manager appointed by the fund- 
raising company, and the organization 
heads, having agreed, as is nowadays almost 
invariable, on the drive method, must pick 
out a time for the campaign. This presup- 
poses an encyclopedic knowledge, on the 
part of the manager, of country-wide eco- 
nomic conditions, and intimate codperation 
with the other drive shops, as they are 
familiarly called. 

For their mutual advantage it is neces- 
sary that the drive shops work together. If 
one firm is handling the yearly call for help 
of a large organization, it would be obvi- 
ously unfortunate to have the campaign 
take place the same week as a drive for 
some great building fund. Most drives are 
scheduled so far ahead, however, that con- 
flicts can be foreseen. 


The Hidden Mechanism of Drives 


In local work the pockets of the citizens 
must be given time to fill up between finan- 
cial drainings. The big drive concerns 
must even adjust their own campaigns to 
opportunity. One important manager told 
me the other day that he had been waiting 
more than a year to put on a campaign 
that had been ordered for the Y. W. C. A 
in a certain Eastern city. It seems that 
there is a hospital drive which must come off 
first—of which he is also the manager—and 
until that is out of the way the young 
women must wait impatiently for their 
funds. 

A few weeks, a few months, before the 
first public appeal, the drive-shopper begins 
to get his volunteer workers organized. 
His own equipment of stenographers and 
publicity experts is, of course, a permanent 
force, ready to be called at any time. 

The most striking and important fact 
about fund raising is that the paid manager 
is never anything more than an unseen 
power behind the throne. The attention of 
the donors must be concentrated on the 
charity, not on the mechanism. There is 


speak of a little later. 


never so much as a credit lin 
on the campaign literature, 
wreaths and the bays are dist; 
conclusion of a successful dr 
ager is not among those yw] 
crowned. He is usually a 
dressed and competently man 
He attends all the meetings, ¢ 
spicuously, but is usually enge 
out of the picture. No one by 
know who he is, for to most 
teer solicitors, as to the pu 
springs, like Venus, full-blown 

Since there are perhaps tw 
drives going on at once in the 
there would be no time to 
wreaths around managerial 
were they awarded. Each dri 
staff of these managers, varyi 
with the volume of business, 
up to twenty thousand doll: 
salary. A busy man, a mana 
be off for California the day a 
or England or France!. At k 
has so many calls from Lon 
for applications of its me 
money from reluctant poe 
keeps a head man in each 6 of tl 
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Taxation Tall 


Managers must bring much 
business of fund raising than 
edge and the ability to ma 
work—two vital accomplishn 
They 
their purposes with all the eco 
of the day. Perhaps the oui 
ample of this is the way the 
income-tax reduction for ch 
arguments. Special cards and 
distributed, and they almost b 
ple into going the limit on the 
exemption. 

They emphasize the 15 pel 
tion for charity allowed by 
ment, and show a man how he 
thousand dollars to charity an 
him only six thousand. This, ¢ 
the case of a large income whi 
40 per cent. 

“Tf you didn’t give us the 1 
dollars you’d have to pay fo 


The man is apt to feel that 
one over on the Government, : 
is signed. Of course the Gove 


Another innovation in fund 
last few years—an innovation: 
in its empirical stage—is us) 
managers in college-endowi! 
They will induce a group of a 
out group insurance which cai 
without an examination. The 
over the group and the premr 
individual contributions. It Ir 
a nice point of loyalty—woulf 
your college? 2 

In managing college drives 12 
ers bring out unknown activit} 
lege, with the codperation 0! 
local newspapers. 

The. psychology of the gil 
study and one that is thorougy 
to. The sort of canvassers @ 
largest donations is also a SVJ 
search. It is said that womer 
use in collecting money than 2 
not because they have more ti 
more difficult for a woman | 
household than for a man to sj) 
retary, ‘‘I won’t be back this 
Women will do more; men, a0 
manager who has raised more) 
dred million dollars by brain# 
make you sign a contract thal 
have to work, just contribute. 
will take their work serio 
menial jobs with graceful will 4 
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It is felt that going into 
‘turbing people at their work 
are—this statement from a 
; ised more than four hundred 

for various organizations 


n of the. professional fund 
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| news. It is to get the good 
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42m that the success of the 
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2, don’t you, Mrs. A, how im- 
sour college to get this 
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said so many times I’d be 
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pted the manager, “we 


1what is so succinctly known 
He 
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Siet from the newspaper stor- 
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-4 infinite labor: 


birth has cost, and the sigh, 
up in the drive shop the ° 
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and so on, four pieces of printed matter are 
almost inevitable. First comes the general 
descriptive booklet of the whole work—so 
handsomely gotten up that it is almost a 
souvenir, so attractive that people will hesi- 
tate before throwing it into the waste- 
basket. Every booklet allowed to lie on a 
library table is an inch toward the goal. 
It has expensive pictures, often loose cuts 
pasted on heavy, creamy, ragged-edged pa- 
per. The type is large and says little, but 
says it well. This is mailed out to a large 
list of prospects. Each charitable institu- 
tion has a master list of such names. 

Follows the job of telling the amateur 
speaker how to speak. A handbook is 
written for him, containing material, sta- 
tistics, hard-and-fast facts, and the best 
ways of presenting them. It tells him how 
to be humorous and instructs him in the 
art of interspersing human-interest stories. 
The tale of the plumber who made twice as 
much as the college professor whose bath- 
tub he fixed is the cornerstone of every 
college drive for funds, and gives even the 
timidest speaker something to put his teeth 
into. 

Number Three is the canvasser’s hand- 
book. This most fascinating bit of litera- 
ture you’ll hear more of in time. It is full 
of instructions to the volunteers whom the 
manager is so soon to lead into battle. Itis 
filled with the psychology of salesmanship; 
the bright and snappy sales methods so 
ridiculed and yet so effective. 


The Opening Gun 


Fourth is a form letter, mimeographed 
and broadcast, probably the first of a series 
of bulletins. It is signed by the treasured 
big name who is the chairman. There is so 
much variety in this, depending on the 
cause, that it is hard to go into details. One 
thing it usually mentions, though, is that 
the names of the donors will be published. 

While this has been going on, the man- 
ager has also been arranging lists of possi- 
ble solicitors, with the aid of someone who 
knows the friends of the cause—those who 
have any reason to take an active interest 
in touching the goal. If the drive is a 
national one the whole fund-raising organ- 
ization has probably been at work for some 
time deciding the quota for San Francisco, 
Chicago, Cleveland and Kewanee. New 
York City is counted on to give the lion’s 
share, and is expected to contribute from 
two to fifteen times as much in these 
campaigns as the rest of) the country. If a 
smaller drive center is important enough 
a manager is sent there. 

The procedure in different cities differs 
only in scale, and one drive, with allowable 
variations, is conducted much like another. 
We can get a good bird’s-eye view of the 
whole mechanism of fund raising by review- 
ing the New York City section of a recent 
national drive, which must necessarily go 
unnamed in this article. 

The intensive, actual cash-asking work 
of this drive was scheduled to take ten days. 
As a matter of fact it opened a week before 
with a luncheon at the great house of a 
woman who sits most comfortably on a 
pinnacle of society. Mostly women hap- 
pened to be concerned here, and there were 
many of them who volunteered for what is 
really arduous service, for the sole privilege 
of attending this meeting, of being able to 
say to their friends, ‘‘When I was in Mrs. 
Z’s house the other day.”’ It lasted from 
twelve to three, and was known as an 
organization conference. Flowers from the 
hothouses of the hostess there were, liveried 
menservants, and the buzzing excitement 
of re-meeting and new meeting. Reporters 
from every newspaper in the city smiling 
cynically in the background; a contained, 
quiet man in a dark suit going about saying 
certain things to certain women concerning 
tables, teams, cards—the man from the 
drive shop. 

Then a week later the first great public 
luncheon for the workers, given at a big 
hotel. And “given” is right. The solici- 
tors receive six daily luncheons and a 
dinner for nothing. A much-discussed 
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spend most of their 
time out of doors 
wear wide-brimmed 
Stetson hats. Men 


and women who are 


outfitting for out- 
door life should fol- 
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point, this. In every campaign someone 
arises with a great complaining “Why? 
Why are workers given a daily lunch of 
fruit cocktail, soup, chicken patty, ice 
cream and coffee? Why shouldn’t the 
amount these lunches lump into be given 
outright to the fund?” 

The drive manager makes the answer to 
this very clear. The unifying and social 
fact of these daily meetings—and here 
enters the truism that people will do any- 
thing, go any place, for free food—makes 
people work who wouldn’t or couldn’t put 
in a week or ten days of soliciting effort if 
they were doing it alone. What the lunches 
mean is that the drive manager—or, in 
other words, the cause—gets free work that 
he would have to pay at the lowest twenty 
dollars a week for if there were no social 
stimulus. Say the lunch costs a dollar a 
person. That’s seven dollars for work that 
would cost thirty, leaving out all other ob- 
vious considerations. 


The Master List 


The hotel luncheon, handsomely staged 
and supplied with hundreds of canvassers, 
none of them paid, opens with a bang of 
stimulating talk. Everyone, from the head 
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best clothes. 

It is interesting and convenient, the way 
the seating arrangement also serves as a 
grouping for the entire campaign. Each 
table develops a competitive spirit of its 
own as well as working for the glory of its 
team. Back of the speakers’ table and 
around the room are banners. At one end 
is one of those thermometer-like arrange- 
ments, showing the rising tide of cash, 
without which it seems impossible to con- 
duct a campaign. At the other end of the 
room is a great board on which are listed 


| thousands of names. This is priceless be- 


yond rubies and sables and even blank 
checks, for the names are the names of the 
prospects, and the working basis for all 
canvassing. 

The manager can look with pardonable 
pride on this great list which has taken so 
much effort to compile, since every name 
on it is supposed to be a live one. Friends 
of friends, and friends of friends of friends 
of the organization, people who will give to 
anything, people who won’t but might give 
to this, have been ferreted out. The best 
giving prospects of the city are here, on 
what is called the master list. At the cam- 
paign headquarters are cards for each of 
these names. The canvassers are expected 
to go up to the list, check the names they 
know and would be apt to receive donations 
from, and then get the card of the prospect. 
The theory is that each prospect is to be 
solicited by only one canvasser, so of course 
there is much arrangement and maneuver- 
ing necessary among the canvassers in set- 
tling their names. 

The procedure is no haphazard affair. 
There isa booklet of Ten Commandments— 
oh, so carefully prepared by the drive 
shop—which is a fascinating document. 

“A large number of prospect pledge 
cards,” it begins formally, ‘‘have been pre- 
pared for this campaign, which are believed 
to be among the best giving prospects of 
the city.” 

It goes on to say that members of the 
teams are expected to average twenty-five 
cards each. The drive shop encourages ex- 
change of cards with other tables if good 
reasons can be shown, for—and this is the 
law of the Medes and the Persians, of the 
Seven Tribes, and of the Jungle—the basic 
principle of successful soliciting is that the 
right solicitor call upon the right prospect;, 
and the right solicitor is he who can get the 


_ largest subscription. 


“On many cards in the right-hand cor- 


| ner box,” the booklet advises, “‘is a penciled 


letter representing a key to the committee’s 
suggestion as to the amount you should ask 


subscriptions from her names 
ficulty. As it was, the pro 
somewhat awkwardly reap 
ever, it was hardly necessary fo 
paign mates to eye her pitifully 
clothes with scorn and cause he 
the table in tears three days out 
in the name of charity. But 
The table grouping of si 
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simply and literally furious, for tl 
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One drive manager told me the 
most of his hope for success in 
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sv zestions are vital, as teaching 
to to solicit is one of the hardest 

confronting the fund-raising 
| iof course their responsibility. 
rd comes on people when they 
g¢ g out to ask for money, and it 
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'<d a leading fund raiser to me 
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_ /ungry Solicitors 
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nér found himself ten thousand 
nc of the amount set for a goal on 
it of what was to be the final 
alanquet. More than that, quite 
uraad been promised by a man on 
n iat the whole sum was com- 
al many donors of that sort wel- 
lle to drop out. 
e rtile manager arranged things 
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|: the soup had been served he 
foorder. “Gentlemen,” he said, 


ay had your soup. We are ten 
d sllars short of our goal. Bring 
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that back with you at ten o’clock and we'll 
eat the rest of the dinner.” 

They got the money. 

If the opening luncheon of the drive is on, 
say, Friday, the first of the daily report 
luncheons will be on Monday. From that 
time on, there is a luncheon every day for a 
week until the drive winds up in a burst of 
what is almost hysteria, and a victory 
dinner. 

All contributions are reported, from the 
biggest to the smallest, and up they go on 
the great blackboard. Each team must 
have credit for its work down to the finest 
point. Pleasantries creep in among the 
announcements. 


The Victory Dinner 


“Five thousand dollars from Mr. X, the 
banker,’ says one team captain. 

‘‘One dollar from a chiropodist,” says 
another. 

““Make a footnote of it,’”’ contributes the 
amiable chairman. 

Various spurs goad the workers on. A 
bonus is offered to teams if all their members 
are present at every luncheon. There is 
also a bonus for all gifts collected before the 
intensive week of the drive begins. These 
bonuses are, of course, purely in terms of 
credit on the board, not actual cash. The 
team is ahead, and that is glory enough for 
any man. The brass medal shining brightly 


again. 


The week goes on. Workers become adept 
in extracting money, take a pride in their 
ability at it. A society woman accepts an 
invitation to tea from a climber, the under- 
standing being that a check of no mean 
proportions will follow. The problem of 
getting money from women whose husbands 
hold the purse strings must be met. It is 
said that the real campaign is conducted by 
thousands of individuals in their own homes, 
according to their own methods, developed 
over a number of years. 

In drives for women’s colleges this is 
particularly true. The woman promises 
lavishly and the husband must come 
through. Likely enough he has his own 
university to consider, and he will bargain 
with his wife—so much to Harvard and so 
much to Smith. One couple I know com- 
promised by not giving anything to either 
alma mater. 

Finally the great victory dinner itself is 
over. The demi-tasses are cold and the 
tables are a ruin of cigarette ashes and 
wilted maidenhair ferns. The goal has been 
attained—somehow it almost always is at- 
tained—and the tired volunteers are re- 
stored to their families. The sweet wind of 
finality has cooled the heated brow of 
everyone—except the manager. All he has 
to do is to get up early the next morning 
and start work on another drive! 

He sits in his office, probably high in a 
great skyscraper, a modern ministering 
angel listening to the clicking of typewriters 
instead of the shushing of wings—min- 
istering to the sick and poor and needy all 
over the country—and incidentally making 
a very good living at it. 
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to England and took away their amateur 
championship, too. Last summer Ward 
came within one hole of winning the ama- 
teur championship of Long Island. 

In February he determined to go shoot- 
ing in Georgia for rest and recreation. One 
can see the busy lawyer holding consulta- 
tions, writing letters, deferring some ap- 
pointments, hurrying others, doing the 
thousand and one things necessary to clear 
his desk before hastening to the joys of the 
hunt. At last the happy day came. He 
took his train, arrived at camp, put on his 
hunting togs and tramped the woods all 
day, gun in hand. It was a great day. 
Only one drawback: the brisk,wiry lawyer 
with the sandy mustache and the gray 
temples had picked up a cold somewhere. 
He could not get up next day—pneumonia. 
The next day was his sixty-fifth birthday. 
He was worse. That evening he died. 

Thousands of men in the New York Ath- 
letic Club and amateurs in every part of the 
country remember Eugene Giannini, ad- 
mired for his strength and beloved for his 
character from ocean to ocean. I have 
worked with him in the boat and in the 
handball court and the gymnasium, and he 
was by far the strongest, quickest, toughest- 
fibered man I ever knew. What a long siege 
the governors had to persuade Gene to give 
up business and become athletic director of 
the club! But they won at last, and for 
twenty years under him the club won more 
victories with crews and track teams than 
they had ever had before. Then some old 
Yale rowing men after much coaxing got 
him to undertake the coaching of the crews 
at New Haven. A stranger was put in 
above him, and Giannini in disgust threw 
up the contract and went home to enter 
the insurance business. 


The Father of Amateur Athletics 


After thirty years of constant athletics, 
he now changed to the opposite extreme; 
gave up exercise, spent the day at his desk, 
not without business worries, walked as 
little as possible, went about in his car. A 
few years of this sedentary life put a burden 
of flesh on his rugged frame. This was not 
to be tolerated by a good man. He went 
up to the club and, following old habits, 
put on flannels and sweaters and started to 
jog a mile or so on the indoor track. Per- 
fectly easy that would have been thirty 
years earlier—but he forgot he was fifty- 
seven years old. Giannini felt dizzy after 
he had run half a mile; so dizzy that he sat 
down on the track—nearly fell over. Two 
doctors left the hand-tennis court to take 
care of Gene. They examined him with 
care, told him his heart was a little strained 
and he’d better go easy a while. His family 
physician next day confirmed the diagnosis. 
So he took things easy, although he went 
down to his office every day. About a week 
later he complained after dinner that his 
collar felt too tight; threw it off, stretched 
out on a lounge, and, as he was drawing a 
pillow under his head, breathed his last. 

The picture of honor in the New York 
Athletic Club is the portrait of William B. 
Curtis, universally acclaimed as the father 
of American amateur athletics and the 
originator of the New York Athletic Club. 
Young Curtis, Harry Buermeyer and a few 
other lads just out of the Union Army 
started the club soon after the Civil War by 
hiring a room in Sixth Avenue in which 
they could lift heavy bells and do stunts on 
the bars and in the rosin-sprinkled ring. 
Harry Buermeyer became amateur heavy- 
weight boxing champion of America, but 
gave it up because the man he knocked out 
in the final stayed unconscious all night and 
Harry feared that if he kept on boxing he 
might seriously hurt someone. But he 
always sparred a little, and put the shot, 
and swam a lot down at Bensonhurst, 
though as the years came on he modified 
his program; and he lasted well into the 
eighties. 


Bill Curtis was different, Th 
never be too hot for him. ] 
comers for years on the hor 
parallel bars, in weight lifting a) 
ing the fifty-six. He was a fine; 
a champion mile walker, and 
Diamond Sculls as the best am; 
on the Harlem, and rowed i) 
crews. There is not room eno 
tell of all the difficult things the 
in perfection. He never seeme 
of his strength. He was refere 
games at Madison Square Gar¢ 
the mile walk was a feature, T 
ways of cheating are by skipp 
a sort of shambling trot tha’ 
walking, and by having a frie 
close inside the curb, ostensibh 
vice but really to make pace— 
the walker along—not physical 
but with a sort of psychie tow: 

A walker had a friend do 
adroitly that he escaped the 
judge of walking; but Curtis s 
warned him out. of the infield 
slipped along, cut across the 
the field and began again to to 
Curtis again warned him to ; 
be put out. “‘Not by any blac 
andsoforth!” exclaimed the 1 
sadly deceived by the soft ar 
appearance of the Curtis beard 
word Father Bill Curtis took ; 
the man’s coat just below t 
blades and put him as he we 
shot. I saw it with reverent joy 
gressor flew through the air 
parabola, a foot ricocheting nc 
crashed through the Madison / 
and took a splintered panel wit 
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lobby and darted out into thew 
so much as a last mocking n¢ 
Bill. Ah, what happiness it i; 
plate a faultless work of art! 

Father Bill established th 
Club. On Sundays and holida 
bers—Curtis being the official 
would journey miles into the 
pick out a mountain top far, f 
it they would walk, never on t) 
they could avoid the road, but 
through acres of brush, skip 
stone wall now and then, or lez 
ing a stream, but never dive! 
degree from the straight line 
tination. My friend, the fast 
runner in the world, went with 
Sunday. His perfectly trai 
legs bucked as he was steppi’ 
tangled weeds on a down grade 
rubbed his legs back into 
shape, but he was stiff and lan 
That’s the kind of path the patl 
and the kind of pace he set. ( 
he had his fifty-pound bells at 
in his office for diversion at 0 


His Last Hike 


An unpredicted blizzard sur’ 
Bill Curtis and a friend on t) 
Washington, New Hampshiré 
June. They had already 4 
miles, and they were lightly ' 
Bill compelled his friend—a 
thirties—to wait in a shelter) 
went for help. Late that da 
Father Bill’s body frozen in t 
heart had stopped. He wass 

Instances like these could! 
to the extent of many colur 
has been told to demonstrate 
ure to observe the law of n 
hastened the end of men of unu 
The tragedy of it is heightene 
that they were doing a usefu 
world besides being teachers 
of the best kind of athletic 
scrupulous honor. I happen’ 
acquainted with all but one 
and I know that they were a! 
ageous, honorable characte 
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n in the lives of athletes of 
nent in strenuous competition 
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el, Frank S. Church, the emi- 
+, Doctor Kelly, and many 
jg continued athletic prowess 
years of moderation and easy 
jpyed life well on in the eighties. 
most conspicuous example in 
brk Athletic Club was Mike 
xing master, who retired from 
the early eighties, undefeated 
t champion, after a fighting 
at the age of fifteen, when 
lier in McClellan’s army. 
(yas seventy the board of goy- 
lly appointed Mike professor 
¢boxing—they knew it would 
art to retire him. He dropped 
eclub, and any man who could 
4 him knew he had speed of the 
old Mike was lively as a grass- 
!he still carried a punch that 
any heavyweight. When we 
World War he tried his best to 
Army. The doctors admitted 
physically perfect, but the age 
iim from the service. Then he 
o France with the ambulance 
as turned down again. 
jig could daunt Mike. Because 
shed the essential training of 
/nd foot for bayonet work, he 
ch recruits that art. He boxed 
es heights and weights, by the 
‘Te went to one armory in the 
other in the afternoon, and 
3) a third armory in the evening, 
xing, encouraging the boys. 
. cold when he was very tired, 
\ days he paid with his life for 
tohis country. Pneumonia. He 
venty-fifth year. 
y illustrious old athlete in Amer- 
iDr. Charles W. Eliot, president 
| Harvard University, whose 
aa, was celebrated last 
‘is still one of the most potent 
jue enlightenment in this coun- 
¢ oyhood he has been a constant 
— in the open, especially 
de was a member of his college 
wee an undergraduate, and in 


‘since he has kept in practice at 
{oderation and regularity have 
ro tule. He has never ceased 
(york out of doors every day, but 
Res been careful not to tax his 
| far. 
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|e Winning Stroke 


not mean that he loafed on the 
(; he simply kept at it steadily 
lisly, though not to excess. It 
*g to hear a dozen years ago of 
rice of an ambitious young re- 
tried to row him down on a hot 
he was in a great hurry to get 
in him, missed him at the post 
¢ he had just called for his mail, 
’ at the landing a few moments 
| pushed off in his working boat 
ner home on an island two miles 
| Hartley was an accomplished 
8 club, and he thought he would 
1 ke the white-haired gentleman. 
only one hundred yards’ start 
Seuller explained to his friends 
Toom next day, ‘‘but he kept 
éay from me, no matter how hard 
was ashamed to yell after him. 
jarnedest, but he beat me to his 
quarter of a mile—and the worst 
3 dat every time I turned to look 
led to be just paddling!” 

habit of just paddling has 
ble teacher a long way— 
f us a long way, barring 
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naryelous old athlete is William 
| vas champion wrestler of 
century ago, and shows no 
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sign of age today as he nears eighty—unless 
one notes the whiteness of his hair. But his 
eye is as clear and his step as springy as 


ever, and he leads the clients in his health- | 


building institute as briskly as ever over 
the roads and up the hills, whether afoot or 
a-horseback. His superb condition is the 
result of a careful system which he has lived 
up to during a busy and hard-worked but 
methodically regulated life. For years 
chairman and always the most interesting 
member of the New York State Athletic 
Commission, he has by force of his charac- 
ter and courage done more than any other 
man to help raise boxing from its lowly 
state of a dozen years ago to its present 
high plane in the amusement world. 

Keeping the fighting men and their wily 
managers up to the mark, a task which 
would exhaust the nervous energy of al- 
most any man, is a mere incident in the life 
of Mr. Muldoon. He is devoted to clean 
sport, and he gives his time to superintend- 
ing it in his home state as a contribution to 
its best interests. Besides, bossing fighters 
is a sort of habit with him. It began years 
ago, when he prepared the only John L. 
Sullivan for his battle with Kilrain. John L. 
had his own manager, sparring partners, 
road companions, and so on, but he was 
living at the Muldoon place, at White 
Plains, pledged to carry out the Muldoon 
program of conditioning. 


Muldoon and John L. 


The climax of that period of conditioning | 


gave rise to one of the most tantalizing 
myths in the world of athletics thirty-odd 
years ago. Some said it happened because 
John L. indulged his appetite with too 
much ale; others, that he flared up when 
Muldoon hit him hard in a friendly bout 
with the gloves. 
stories that gathered about the said climax, 
certain facts appeared—namely, that Mul- 
doon and Sullivan went into the gymna- 
sium alone to settle it; that Muldoon flew 
at the destroyer of men, put a hammer lock 
on him—that is, twisted his arm up behind 
his back, so that he forced John L. to the 
floor—rolled him over on his back and 
knelt on him until he promised to be good. 
Neither man would ever talk about it, 
though those who were closest to the locked 
door agreed that it was something fierce. 
Certainly John L. behaved himself after 
the clash; behaved so well that he went 
into the ring at Richburg, Mississippi, in 
the best condition he had been in since he 
was a boy, fought seventy-five rounds under 
sun so hot that poor Kilrain’s back was one 
great blister after the battle, while Sullivan 
came out of the contest very little the worse 
for wear. If he had not been in the pink, 
that probably would have been his last day. 
The secret of Mr. Muldoon’s own preser- 
vation in such remarkably fine condition of 
mental and physical health during nearly 
eight decades is the good old rule of mod- 
eration—which everybody admires and 
few obey. Every man who has been through 
his health institute knows he is a martinet, 
who exacts implicit obedience to all his 
orders and sends a fellow home if he does 
not follow the prescribed program to the 
last detail. But what most of them don’t 
know is that he is a martinet to himself 
first of all. Even in his days of hardest 
training and competition he was not a 
heavy eater; and as for drinking, a glass of 
ale or of claret with the principal meal was 
all he took. He smoked a few cigars a day 
when not preparing for a match; he smokes 
more now; but as for cigarettes—well, just 
puff cigarette smoke around him, and you'll 
soon find out just how fast you can run. 
Perhaps the reason why I’m writing this 
article now is that a few years ago I came 
near going out of this world like the men 
mentioned in the early paragraphs. From 
boyhood I had practiced all the sports ex- 
cept polo, rowed in several winning crews— 
losing some races, too, which was more ex- 
hausting!—and having a lot of fun with the 
gloves, handball, sailing, swimming races 
and golf. I thought I was an iron man: 
Lord forgive me! At a little past fifty years 


But out of the cloud of | 
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COLT’s PATENT FIRE ARMS MEG. Co. 


225 


NEW YORK 


The distinguishing feature of the 
KNOX ‘Comfit*straw hat is the extra 
rows of flexible braid next the crown 
—~not to mention /re KNOX “abe/ 


xReg. U. S. Pat. Off: Knox “Comfit” has the unique feature of 
conforming to the exact shape of every head. 


ITHOUT the presence of the Coast Guard 
coastwise shipping would be in constant 


danger. When seas are smooth and winds kind these 
a men are ready for the first sign of trouble. Then, when 
Pr lives and cargoes are endangered by raging storms 
the real need for this protection is most keenly felt. 
Without the presence of a Colt Revolver or Auto- 
matic Pistol your home is also far from well protected. 
A Colt in the house gives a constant sense of security. 
But it is when your property is endangered that the 
readiness and dependability of your Colt are most 
appreciated. 

The Colt Positive Lock is as reliable as the arm itself 
and makes the Colt safe against accidental 
discharge. 


Any Colt Dealer (or the new Colt Catalog) 
will explain this Colt Positive Lock Safety 


Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative 
Phil. B. Bekeart Company 
717Market St.,San Francisco, Calif. 
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Cthe Arm of Law and 


Order 


and honest value. 


Now, to these time-honored meanings 


we add another: 


Up-to-the-Minute Style 


Pictured below is one of the many 
new Spring and Summer models in 


W. L. Douglas Shoes 
$6.00 $7.00 $7.50 


which give visible expression to the 


new meaning. 


Smart styles for Women 
at reasonable prices. 


C 


\ 


Our Boys’ Shoes look well, 
fit well and wear well. 


$4.00 & $5.00 


Make Your Kitchen Cheerful 
with an Alcazar Rangee 


The beauty of an Alcazar is a daily joy to every housewife 
who owns one; and its even, steady heat insures the perfect 


cooking that wins praise for her skill. 


You can get an Alcazar for any fuel you want to use. One 
type is for gas alone. Another uses gas and coal or wood, either 
singly or together, and change can be made instantly from one 
fuel to the other. Then there is an Alcazar particularly suitable 
for farm homes—one using kerosene oil, the other (the Oil- 
Duplex) for wood or coal and kerosene, singly or together. 

A splendid assortment of styles to choose from. There is one especially 
adapted to your needs. See an Alcazar dealer or write to us. 


ALCAZAR RANGE & HEATER CO. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Aleazar 


436 Cleveland Avenue 


Quality Kitchen Ranges 


Every Type, Style and Price for Every Fuel 


| oh eName and retail price stamped on each pair at the factory. 
}, W:L‘DOUGLAS SHOE CO. Brockton.Mass. ( 
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Adding a NEW Meaning 
To a Time-Honored Name 


OR over two-score years millions of men have 
recognized in the name, W. L. Douglas, stamped 
with the retail price on the sole of the shoe, a pledge 
of dependable quality, 
high-grade workmanship 


A New Wide French 
Last in a popular 
light shade of Tan 

Calfskin 
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of age I took on three young fellows at 
handball, one at a time, and won two games 
out of the three, after one hour and twenty 
minutes of intense and incessant activity. 
Finished strong, too. 

But the appetite for dinner was poor, 
and next day I ate hardly anything and no- 
ticed a queer difficulty in breathing; kept 
reaching down for that long, deep, satisfy- 
ing breath but couldn’t fetch it because I 
felt as if I had swallowed a football. After 
the day’s work downtown I went to an 
authority on the heart. He felt the pulse 
and said I might as well take off my shirt. 
Then he put the cold steel disk of the 
stethoscope on my reluctant skin, and took 
it off and put it on again in a dozen places. 

“What the dickens have you been do- 
ing?’ he asked. ‘‘ Your heart is dilated like 
an old accordion, pulled away out to here.” 
He put an accusing finger well aft on the left 
side. Not to annoy the gentle reader with 
too much detail, let me say that he pre- 
scribed digitalis twice a day and kept it up 
for several months, ordered exercise cut 
down to walking and a little golf and very 
little swimming. Did I obey? Put yourself 
in my place, and see whether you’d obey. 
I’m obeying yet, after half a dozen years, 
and I’m hoping that all elderly athletes 
who read this will absorb the principles the 
doctor laid down, and obey them with me. 
They are about like this: 

The young man who has trained and 
competed in athletics builds up inside of 
him a mighty machine. If when he goes 
into business or professional life he fails to 
give this machine regular exercise, he in- 
vites trouble. Fat may grow not only on 
him but in him, the latter especially dan- 
gerous to the interior economy, with possi- 
ble fatty infiltration of the heart, which is 
most hazardous. 


Exceptional Men 


If the ex-athlete goes to the opposite ex- 
treme and keeps on exercising as much as 
he did at school or college, he runs another 
kind of risk: He not only burns out his en- 
ergy at the work which earns his living but 
when he has depleted himself at that he 
goes to field or river or gymnasium and ex- 
hausts his small remnant of strength. This 
won’t result in an immediate breakdown, 
but if kept up long enough it means col- 
lapse, perhaps death. 

Then how is it that Bob Fitzsimmons 
fought in the ring at fifty, and Mike Dono- 
van boxed fast as ever at seventy-four? 
Because they were exceptional men, to be- 
gin with, but chiefly because they lived and 
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worked on one plane, the D 
The business man or professiona’ 
exercises lives on two planes, the} 
and the physiological. By extren 
in mental and physical work on 

day he is able to consume ene 
gree that he could hardly ap; 
working on one plane alone, If’ 
in doing his utmost in both dire 
will soon be bankrupt in health | 
if he keeps on living. His only; 
moderation; and whenever busi 
gency drives him to long hours; 
and strain, let him cut his exere; 
a mere stroll in the sunlight whe 
offers. Indeed, the safest pract 
old athlete-business man on yae 
loaf for a few days, preferably ; 
the beginning, then to take up hi 

ing, and so on, a little at a time, 
When to Stop / 

« 

Probably the greatest source 
to the ex-athlete is the high degre 
his courage and persistence }| 
trained at college or in athletic 
generally. On track or river th 
one disgrace—to quit. Every 
trainer and captain burns this th 
his men: When you're dizzy an¢ 
the breath rasps the throat like 
remember the other fellow is fer 
than you are—and go get him. ' 
is all very well for the young atl 
fied by many months of rigoroy 
but it is a short cut to suicide ati 
when the physical machine has 
ing in idleness or is worn down} 

strain. i 
The thing to do is to stop a 
sport or exercise short of fatigu 
not quite so easy to do as to sa 
man who applies his mind toast 
how he feels before he begins te 
soon find himself able to pick o 
right time to stop—even if it cos 
of tennis or the last three or fo 
the eighteen. a 
The middle-aged or elderly ¢ 
playboy must undo the effect 
battle training and learn how ti 
must bear in mind that the he 
the rest of the interior mechani 
so resilient now as they were 
They must never be driven so 
rested a great deal more. If you 
out your days with comfort, ju 
whenever you’re tempted to spi 
game, that you hear the voice of 
warning: a 
“Remember, you’re not a 19) 


EATING OUT : 
She—‘‘It’s So Beastly Annoying to Have to Go Out to Eat in This Wea 


441 she made from our front porch 
je nomination certainly was a 
Gridley ever been a mother?” 
_|d the papers all over the state 


hat there was some agitation 
for new child-labor laws, and 
issue of the campaign. Mother 
the scrap. When she gets her 
,ere’s nothing mother likes bet- 
.}od scrap. A lot of the papers 
4s program was too idealistic. 
icof manufacturing in our state 
che biggest factories are owned 
ther, in her speeches, called 
‘porations that turn deaf ears 
ij of the little ones.”’ 
n her, of course, and they fought 
and tongs. Their newspapers 
.|g type, ‘No petticoats in the 
at I said to mother ‘‘Why not 
oapers, ‘If petticoats are good 
rie home they are good enough 
ymnor’s mansion’?’’ She did it 

3 that sort of flabbergasted 


iiooked as if mother didn’t have 
ef a snowball in the bad place. 
li made no speeches. He never 
said he hadn’t spoken above a 
vars. His long suit was getting 

nd doing what the bosses told 
D But mother made speeches. 
jare daisies, I’ll tell you. We 
;aew sedan. I wore out the old 
4;mother from place to place. 
rd Lem Gridley to a public de- 
.dn’t take her up, so mother 
» bate herself in the biggest hall 
1 ity, and she packed it to the 
0 She presented Lem Gridley’s 
é€ new he would have presented 
dad the nerve to show up, and a 
; tter too; and then she sailed 
|d lambasted the everlasting 
G of his arguments and out of 


% this man, who has never been 
Low the problems of children?”’ 


Ln Gridley couldn’t think up an 
raat one, and he said nothing. 
«his goose. Mother was elected 


ha, and I guess she had a right 


i past one in the morning, or to 
tenty to two, when I came in, 
opened her eyes, and I said, 
mor Davis!’ and kissed her. 


ive to move to the governor’s 
nhe capital now,” she said. 


Iy against the governor’s hus- 
@ng in business. Anyway, it 
}k right. Besides, we’ve got 


er,” I said. “Do you think 
von @ woman’s earnings?” 

f 2” said mother. ‘“Haven’t I 
1S for some twenty-five years?” 


’re a woman.” 


foot in the governor’s 
at settles it.’ 


HE FIRST GENTLER 
OF THE LAND 


(Continued from Page 11) 
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Mother was inaugurated, and we moved 
into the governor’s mansion on New Year’s 
Day. It certainly was a fine house. They’d 
decorated it over especially for mother, 
and our room upstairs was one of the big- 
gest you ever saw, with all solid mahogany 
furniture, beds, chairs, everything, and 
just about the swellest. bathroom I ever 
laid eyes on. 

I put away my shirts and things and 
came down into the drawing-room, which 
was about seven times as big as our living 
room back at 144 South Hamilton Street, 
Penderton, and had gilt chairs, tapestries, 
mirrors and what not everywhere. Mother 
had gone out; down to her office, I guess. 

A newspaper was lying there and I picked 
it up. I got a turn, I’ll tell you. Did you 
ever pick up a newspaper and see a great 
big picture of yourself looking out of it? 
Well, that’s what happened to me. Of 
course I’d had my picture in the paper 
before, especially during the campaign, 
when mother had a family group made 
showing me and her and the three children; 
but this picture in the paper was just me, 
the one mother made me have Selig down 
in Penderton take, and not a bad picture, 
either, a lot of people said. I know a man 
ought not to care a hang about how he 
looks; it isn’t exactly manly, somehow, 
maybe, but mother always kept saying I 
was the best-looking man in Penderton and 
that was the reason she married me, which 
is one of her little jokes, because, of course, 
it was me that married her. But mother 
has a sense of humor, a thing very few 
women have. Well, anyhow, there was my 
picture, large as life, covering three col- 
umns, and underneath it, not my name, but 
just in big letters, 


THE FIRST GENTLEMAN 
OF THE LAND 


I hardly knew how to take it at first. I 
had been so busy getting moved in and 
putting things in apple-pie order that I 
hadn’t had much chance to think about my- 
self. Well, I read what the paper said about 
me, and I guess the newspaper boys wanted 
to please mother, for it said a whole lot of 
things about me that weren’t so, being 
pretty flattering, and which I guess I won’t 
repeat, like, ‘“‘The first gentleman of the 
land was prominent in fire-insurance cir- 
cles. He was known as the best-dressed 
man in Penderton, is a charming host, and 
has a keen wit.’’ And then they went on to 
tell a story I was supposed to have told 
about two Irishmen named Pat and Mike, 
which I never heard in my life, let alone 
told; but it wasn’t a bad story, at that. 

The paper went on to say that I was an 
outdoor man and an enthusiastic golfer— 
“rotten’’? would have been nearer the 
truth—and that I was passionately fond of 
animals, which was laying it on a bit thick, 
although I did have a fox terrier once when 
we were living in that brick house at 55 
Cannon Street. I got rid of him because he 
kept biting the iceman, and I hadn’t cared 
much about having a dog from that day. It 
was a nice article about me, though, taken 
by and large. . 

I guess some people believe everything 
they see in the papers, because the very 
next day two different persons sent me 
dogs. One of them was a fine collie. I 
never did know what the other was; he 
was a big hairy brute that bit a senator 
that first afternoon, so mother said I’d bet- 
ter get rid of him, I didn’t want to be 
bothered with the collie, either, but mother 
said I’d better keep him, so I compromised 
and kept him. 

“People like people who like dogs,’ 
mother said. “‘ Besides, it’s good publicity.” 

It certainly was. I guess I must have 
had my picture in the paper a hundred 
times with that. collie. He never cared 
much for me, I guess; the only times he 
ever stopped growling at me was when we 
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The Servus 
Ralph Jones Professional 
Ideal for all sports. Actual 
moulded suction sole. Extra 
heavy scuffer toe. Cushion 
heel. Non-heat insole. Full 
double foxing reinforcement. 
Light weight. Long wearing. 


Sport Shoes that Fit 


N designing Servus Sport Shoes to swiften your 
game—to give an extra spring to your jumps and 
cushioning to your landings— 


In moulding their soles to hug slippery basketball 
floors or trout stream rocks as tenaciously as a leech 
clings to a wet log— 


In endowing them with the same comfort you get 
from an old pair of slippers— 


ie T 
Specially narrow 
cushioned heel pre- 
vents rubbing and 


absorbs shocks. 


FIT 


Scientific last gives 
extra support to 
instep bones and 
muscles. 


FIT 


Scientific cut keeps 
foot from sliding 
forward and jam- 
ming into toe of 
shoe. 


Servus Sport Shoe makers have never been allowed 
to forget for one minute the cardinal principle of 
the Servus Rubber Company—Servus Sport Shoes must 
give as perfect a fit as the highest priced leather shoe made. 
No other sport shoes are like them. 


If you don’t know the Servus dealer in your neigh- 
borhood, ask us today. 


We have an interesting proposition for dealers, athletic 
coaches and camp directors. Write for full information. 


THE SERVUS RUBBER COMPANY 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
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B* careful buying you are aiding in a general economic saving in removing the tempta- 
tion which leads dealers into unsound practices that undermine business. 

There is more involved than the simple transaction of a purchase of garters. Get full fifty 
cents value—not part of it, by insisting on Bostons when you ask for Bostons. 

Made in ‘wide web, narrow web (as shown above), single or double grip, in a great variety 
of attractive colors. 

Buy Knicker Bostons—for Sports Wear. They come in heather mixtures or plain colors to 
match sport stockings—in sizes and widths appropriate for men and women, boys and girls. 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, ,Boston 
Makers of Velvet Grip Hose Supporters for Women, Misses and Children 


In Canada — Glassford Bros., Limited, Montreal 
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O keep your lawn in good condition you 
need a good lawn mower—the best 
costs the least in the end. 
A PENNSYLVANIA Quality Lawn Mower will do 


clean-cut work year after year—not just when it is 
new—without the expense of sharpening or repairs. 
The tool steel knife and blades are self sharpening. 


You can identify any PENNSYLVANIA Quality 
Mower by the new STAYTITE Handle—“The Mark 
of a Good Mower.” 

At Hardware and Seed Stores 


Send for booklet 


“How to Have a Fine Lawn” 


Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Works 
1621 North 23rd Street, Philadelphia 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Quality 
LAWN MOWERS 
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The new 
STAYTITE 
Handle 
identifies 
“<P. Q” quality 


The Super-Sport Shirt 


For its novelty alone you’d want PLAY MORE—the new Whitney shirt without tails. A 


wide, springy, pure-wool belt holds it snug at the waist. 
smartest street shirt. 


: Sn) With belt worn tnside—it’s the 
Worn outside—it's a stunning Sport Shirt for every outdoor use. 


It staysin place no matter how much you twist or bend—and keeps your mind on the game. 


Sold at the better stores. 


Send for illustrated folder. 


WACHUSETT SHIRT COMPANY, DEPT. C, Leominster, Mass. 


Makers of Men's Fine Shirts and Pajamas. 
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were having our pictures taken. Junior 
has him now—that’s my son in the auto- 
parts game in Terre Haute. 

I didn’t know what I’d let myself in for. 
It seems it’s a sort of custom in our state to 
make a lot of fuss about a new governor 
and his wife, or her husband, as the case 
may be. It seems, too, that mother was the 
first woman ever elected governor of a 
state, in our part of the country, anyhow, 
and there were write-ups in the papers all 
over the country, even in New York City, 
and pictures, too, showing mother at her 
big desk down in the Capitol Building, and 
me leaning against a tree in the backyard 
of the governor’s mansion, looking at the 
collie. Under my picture it said ‘“‘ The First 
Gentleman of the Land is an Outdoor 
Man.” I guess they must have got that 
idea from the suit of knickerbockers mother 
made me buy. Mother got it into her head, 
somehow, that I had to keep dressed up, 
and although I kicked like blazes at first, I 
finally gave in and bought an outfit of cut- 
away coats, a top hat and what not. 
Mother said she certainly was proud of the 
figure I cut, and I guess I didn’t look so 
bad, for I’ve taken pretty good care of my- 
self, and. I never have let myself run to 
paunch like Jake Carpenter and some oth- 
ers I could mention. 

Well, for the first couple of weeks I was 
so busy getting things straightened out 
that I didn’t know where I was at. But 
once I got my bearings, and got used to 
having a lot of servants around, I began to 
feel a little funny. I’d been a pretty busy 
fellow for a good many years, always get- 
ting down to the office on the dot of nine 
and keeping on the jump all day, for let me 
tell you, the fire-insurance game is no bed 
of roses, no matter what cracks the life- 
insurance fellows may make to the con- 
trary. I guess probably the most miserable 
cuss in the world is a retired business man. 

It was sort of fun at first giving inter- 
views to the newspaper boys and posing for 
my picture with the collie, but I began to 
get a little sick of it, so one day I said to 
mother, ‘‘ Mother, I’m beginning to get a 
little sick of this. I and the collie have 
posed five times this morning, four times 
for some newspapermen, and once for a 
party of school-teachers from Leggettville.” 

“‘Well,’’ mother said, ‘‘I guess you'll find 
something to do when the legislature opens 
next week. I’m going to be awful busy my- 
self, and I guess I’ll have to ask you to look 
after the society end of things.” 

That didn’t make me feel so good. I’m 
what you might call a home-body and 
never did care much about gadding around 
in society. 

“Don’t expect me to do a lot of this so- 
ciety stuff,’ I said to mother. 

I don’t know why it is, but just because a 
fellow happens to be the husband of the 
governor they think he’s got nothing better 
to do thanshake hands all day. The capital 
is a fairly dull place when the legislature’s 
not in session, but as soon as the session 
starts, the town begins to liven up and the 
hotels get so full of senators, assemblymen 
and their families, and this, that and the 
other, that for weeks you can’t get a bed in 
town for love or money. Of course they all 
feel that they have to come round and pay 
their respects to the new governor, and as 
mother was too busy most of the time with 
her work she passed them along to me. I 
guess I must have shaken hands with close 
to three hundred people in the course of a 
morning, and it certainly kept me busy try- 
ing to think up things to say to them. I’m 
not much of a mixer myself; I always say 
to mother that she is the mixer of our fam- 
ily. But I’m a systematic fellow—you have 
to be to get anywhere in the fire-insurance 
game—so I worked out two or three good 
things to say, and I’d use first one and then 
the next one, and then the next. Mother said 
that for a while there I talked in my sleep, 
and she claims I said: ‘‘It’s a great pleasure 
to welcome you folks on behalf of the gov- 
ernor. She’sin an important conference now 
and I know she will regret that she didn’t 
see you personally.”’ That’s what mother 
claims I said in my sleep, and I shouldn’t 


wonder, because I had to say 
hundred times a day, but of eo) 
may have been kidding. Moth 
little kidder sometimes. 
I guess I got sort of hardene ed to 
hand end of the business af 
got so I hardly minded it at 
could get used to hanging i 
him, as the Irishman gai 
though, that made me feel qu 
was the way people gave m 
don’t know what they took m 
used to say to never mind 
sort of custom to give. thing 
lady of the land or the first 
the case might be, and that: 
things to show that their hear 
right place and that they 
ministration. So I got so, p 
if a fellow had come up 
“Will you do me the hon 
live polar bear?” I woul 
an eyelash, but would hay 
indeed very kind of you a 
that the governor and I d 
your generosity.” Nobody 
polar bear, but first and la 
darn near everything else. 
In the second week in M 
four ships that fellows had cz 
bottles, though what in time 
do with ships carved in b 
hanged if I know. Thats 
from somewhere in Spooner 
maybe it was Jackson Cot 
which—sent me a purple si 
with my picture knitted or 
yellow silk. I can’t say that 
flattered me. Some fellow 
size statue of that collie of m 
soap, although how he exp 
it all into the bathtub with 
with it I never did find out. 
got two of the legs and par 
the attic to this day. 4 
Just to tease mother I ke 
things that various people 
of the state brought or sent 
Here it is: Two silver lo 
watch charm made of brai 
peach pit carved to look like 
coln; a book of poems ahou 
something; a stuffed wildcat, 
largest ever shot in Tolliv 
stuffed owls, that burst d 
spell in July and gave m 
seare; a basket of pickerel 
three-legged chicken; a ¢ 
won the first prize at a W. 
in Nutting Corners; a dozet 
by some inmates of an ins' 
feeble-minded, and they mi 
the worst cases, I guess;_ 
Lord’s Prayer carved on 
fourteen loaves: of homemade 
other stuffed wildcat; and so 
preserves, embroider face | 
pieces of fancywork that I 
track of them. 
But the thing that upset nr 
people kept sending me fl 
I don’t like flowers in their 
a wedding or a funeral o 
when a man gets to be my 
expects to get flowers sent 
in our part of the country. 
Mother was right. 
broken, I certainly had enou 
sorts of associations, orga) 
committees began to get af 
as honorary president or . ch 
something. I guess in our state’ 
low has a screw loose and time on 
the first thing he does is to a | 
mittee or organization or som) 
elect as chairman the first lady, 
man, of the land, as the case nl 
course a lot of the organiza) 
strictly O. K. and I got a kick ov 
my name on their letterhead: 
mother who suggested that I 
honorary scout master in the D/ 
and I didn’t mind much, 
tainly did feel foolish that 
me put on little khaki pan 
together to make a fire. I © 
glad that Ed Brophy, Ray 


(Continued on m 


fo) 


Fay. 


ntinued from Page 230) 
e other boys back in the office 
ame that day. I guess they’d 
7 kidded the life out of me. 
fa couple of months I must ad- 
x41 to get restless. After all, rub- 
together and being presented 
sf the valley and ships in bottles 
of an occupation for a man who 
ANo. 1 fire-insurance man and 
+1 his days. But I stuck at the 
aig. Mother was busy, too; and 
+0 look worried. 
: her, one day at lunch, “‘ Mother, 
<\little peaked and run down. Is 
g rong?’ Of course mother had 
ye about all her important bills, 
sr she should veto them or not. 
had gotten in the habit of com- 
, or advice. 
| mother said, ‘I’ve certainly hit 
1s child-labor bill is blocked in 
and I haven’t enough votes to 
t t ough. ‘I certainly am peeved.” 
ems to be the trouble, mother?” 
it wretched, miserable, upstate 
| Rooney,” said mother. ‘You 
blond hussy—at least she tries 
a blonde—well, she went into 
in Daniel Boone County a year 
and somehow she got to be quite 
1 there in the other party. How 
heaven only knows, for she has 
}t a baby-doll face, and I don’t 
‘creature has a brain in her head. 
eme a boss and controls just 
vies in the Senate to block me and 
]. And, oh, Walt, my whole 
ti:ion will stand or fall on whether 
it iat bill through. Clara Rooney 
sit partly because her party is 
it»ut mostly, I guess, because she 
9 row a monkey wrench into my 
ion. Talk about men being stub- 
diay ought to see Clara 
v seen her,” I said. ‘‘ Met her, in 
: 
,, hat did you think of her?’ 
assay I thought she was a pretty 
niwoman, and she had on a red 
aay that I thought was pretty 


, you noticed the color of her 
id-ou?” said mother, giving me a 


u1’t help it,” I said. 

l ley say she has a way with the 
ral down at the Hotel Apollo 
i 


‘ing me another look. 
Ton’t know,” I said; “ 
, for being human.” 

; !” said mother, in a meaning 


you can’t 


y 
¢ 


8 that riled me a little; it wasn’t 
'\at she said but the way she said 
I was sort of edgy, anyhow, be- 
een shaking hands all morning 
i gation of visiting firemen, so I 
z} back at mother. 

nj! I said. ‘I can’t spend all 
- aking hands, can I?” 

’ id mother, and she was a little 
f. “But that’s no reason for 
8 at big blond minxes in red 
Vt Davis.” 

flew off the handle then, but I 
ti, and then said in a quiet way, 
ttso?” — 

lat’ 8 80,’ * said mother in a sharp 
» “I just won’t have it, Walt 


D'se,” I said in a low calm voice, 
A next thing I know you'll be 
' | wear the pants i in this family.” 
l, might as well,” said mother. 
.etty even-tempered fellow, as 
y. the fire-insurance game will tell 
tris last remark mother passed 
ot under the collar. 

‘oulisten to me,” I said. “Have 
any insinuations when you and 
‘ have sat up gabbing till 

the morning?” - 

d better not!” snapped 
atif have? Jake Carpenter 


ys'ull of them—the fools,” said - 
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is helping me in my fight for my child-labor 
bill. I guess,’’ said mother, and she looked 
very pointedly at me, “that I’ve got to 
have somebody who can help me with it.”’ 

“Yes, and a fat lot of help he’s been, I 
must say,’ I said, and I guess maybe I 
sneered a little. 

‘At least,’’ said mother, and for her she 
certainly looked pretty sore, “‘he has tried 
to help me with my bill.” 

“Well,” I said, drawing myself up, “he 
doesn’t have to spend the whole day shak- 
ing hands with firemen, like some people I 
could mention.” 

“Humph!”’ said mother, and stumped 
out of the room. 

She looked as sore as a boil, and it wasn’t 
at all like mother to be so touchy. I sat 
there a long time, sort of mulling things 
over. Then I went upstairs to my room 
and got all dressed up like a plush horse. I 
put on my cutaway coat and my high hat. 
A servant came to say that a fellow from 
one of the Sunday papers had come to ask 
me to pose in my knickerbockers with the 
collie, so he could have a picture to go with 
a story to be called Why the First Gentle- 
man of the Land is an Outdoor Man. 

“Tell him to please come back at ten 
tomorrow morning. {I’ll be engaged in an 
important conference all afternoon,”’ I said. 
And with that I sent for the sedan and 
went out. 

As.soon as mother came in to dinner that 
night I could see that something was up. 
She marched in and gave me a stiff nod, 
and began to eat her soup without saying a 
word. That wasn’t like mother. 

““What’s up, mother?” I said. 

“You know perfectly well what’s up,” 
mother came back. I didn’t say anything. 
I just ate my soup. ‘Where were you all 
afternoon?’’ mother said. 

“Oh, around,” I said. 

“Around where?”’ 

“Oh, just around,” I said. 

Mother gave me a look. 

“You were around Clara Rooney, that’s 
where you were, Walt Davis,” she said. 

“Oh, was I?’ I said. 

“Yes, you was I,” said mother. 

“You seem to keep pretty close tabs on 
me, Mrs. Governor Davis.” 

“Well,’”’ said mother, very huffy, ‘‘an- 
other time you might pick out a less public 


place than the tea room of the Hotel | 


Apollo.” 

“‘T think,” I said, keeping cool, “that I’m 
entitled to an afternoon off, now and then.’’ 

“‘T hope,” said mother, very sarcastic, 
“that you had a pleasant time.” 

“Thank you. I did,” I replied. 

I didn’t see mother at lunch the next 
day, because she was down at the office 
working like a beaver. Her child-labor bill 
was coming up for a final vote in a week or 
so. She was late for dinner and she came 
in looking pretty cross. 

“Hello, mother,” I said. 

I was feeling pretty chipper, myself. 
Mother glared at me. 

“Y ou’ve got your nerve with you, speak- 
ing to me, Walt Davis,’’ mother said, “‘after 
what happened today.”’ 

“Today?” I said, raising my eyebrows. 

“Don’t try to look innocent, Walt 
Davis. Do you think you can go driving all 
over town in a sedan with a woman in a red 
dress without the whole city knowing 
about it?” 

“But, mother ” T began. 

“Don’t you dare to speak to me, Walt 
Davis! There’s no fool like an old fool,” 
shesaid. ‘I should think at your age “4 

“‘A fellow’s as old as he feels,’’ I said. 

I wore my glad rags so often during the 
next few days that I almost got used to 
them. And I discovered something too. 
There’s no better way for a fellow to feel 
young than to act young. I didn’t see 
much of mother those days. She was still 
in a tantrum, I suppose. One day I was 
coming out of a florist’s with some roses in 
my hand, just as mother was passing in the 
governor’s car. I was afraid something had 
come over mother. She gave me a look like 
she hardly knew me at all, and didn’t tell 
the chauffeur to stop, either. That wasn’t a 
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A. F. Gilbert of Illinois, a Civil War 
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for extra dollars. He took up Curtis 
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he’s 85 and his subscription busi- 
ness rewards him with a good profit. 
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bit. like mother. I walked on down to the 
Hotel Apollo, and all the way I tried to 
figure out what ailed mother. 

At dinner that night all mother said to 
me was, ‘‘ Well, it’s a wonder you don’t 
move down to the Apollo, you’re there so 
much.” 

They certainly do gossip in a state 
capital. 

T’ll never forget the day mother’s child- 
labor bill came up in the Senate. It was a 
clear cold day, with a southwest breeze. I 
didn’t go down to the Senate Chamber my- 
self; I was too nervous. I just waited 
around the house for mother to come home 
with the news. Well, she finally did come 
home, and I took one look at her face and 
I saw that she felt all busted up. 

“Mother,” I said, “I sure am sorry they 
didn’t pass your bill.” 

“But,” said mother, “they did pass it, 
almost unanimously. The bloc that has 
been fighting me voted for it to a man.” 

“They did?” I said. 

“Yes, they did; and there was only one 
reason why they could have done it, too,” 
mother said. 

“What?” I said. 

“Because Clara Rooney wanted them 
to,’”’ said mother. 

“Well, they did do it,’”’ I put in, “‘so why 
do you look so sort of sad, mother? Your 
bill is through, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,”’ said mother. 
bill I’m thinking about.” 

“Then what is it?” 

“Tt’s you,’’ said mother, 
Rooney woman.” 


“But it isn’t the 


“and _ that 
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“For pity’s sakes, mother,’ 
do you mean?’”’ - 

“Do you think I’m blind, We 
said mother. 

Well, sir, the way she said j 
realize something all of a sudd 

“But, mother,’ I said, “de 
did it to help you? You don’ 
a hang about Clara Rooney, 

“You certainly have bee 
way,” said mother. ° a 

“Of course I have,” I sai 
fellow learns a thing or tw 
manship i in thirty years in the 
game.’ 

“Then it was you,” said 
looking at me, ‘‘that brought 
around to my side?” i 

“T don’t like to throw boug 
self ” T began. 

Well, sir, mother got up f 
and came round and kissed ; 
used to do in the little yello 
on Clover Street, the year JI 

“And you did it for me?” s 

“Well,” I said, ‘you don’t 
for the collie, do you?” M 
laugh and kiss me again. 

“But say, Walt,” she s 
earth did you do it?” 

“‘T guess,”’ I said, and may) 
little, ‘‘I must have used w! 
call, well—gender appeal.” 

Well, they’ve just offere 
nomination for a second tern n 
I’ve advised her to take it. She 
room now writing a letter tc 
guesses she won’t. 
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Y LAYTREE realized he had been a 
5 come to the race meeting. Of all places 
‘world, a race course is the least suitable 
esentable young man, perfectly dressed, 
it even one single bean to make him welcome. Jeremy was on his beam ends, 
end in the world. He had but recently come back from what was German 
id the London he knew changing beyond recognition. His last Bradbury 
- his first-class railway ticket, and until things began to happen he was 


By 


d the station master had touched his hat to him; that was queer. Several 
ded, as distant acquaintances nod; he knew none of them. As he stood 
the necessary cash to buy a ticket for the inclosure, a charming fellow had 
him, talked about a good many things of which Jeremy was absolutely 
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ignorant, and finally led him through the gates of the 
inclosure with a nod to the official on duty. 

They had a drink together, and it was obvious 
that Jeremy was an old friend. 

“There’s a sort of Alice-in-Wonderland touch about this,’ he thought. “Either 
it’s a confidence trick on a big scale gone wrong, or my name’s not Jeremy!” 

A discreet and opulent bookmaker nodded to him. Was he doing anything for the 
big race? 

“St. James, I think,” said Jeremy idly. 

“Give you twenties,” said the bookmaker. 

“Righto!” 

“The usual, I suppose, sir?” 

“cc Yes.” 
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sorbed in the act of taking his own pulse 

and you will have a perfect ideograph of 
the state of England at the beginning of the 
year 1925. The idea is complete and simple. 
But what does it mean? 

You get it first from the newspapers. 
Morning and afternoon they ask, ‘‘What is 
wrong with England?” It is the sore inter- 
rogation; thenewsof it isinterminable. You 
get it from the man in the City, from the 
man in the street, and at last, most unex- 
pectedly, from the London bobby, who was 
never an articulate person before. He points 
you to the place where royalty comes and 
goes, since that is what you asked for, and 
then, knowing you to be an American, he 
adds that there begins to be some doubt 
about that kind of thingin England. What 
kind of thing? All this costly business of 
royalty. That is what he means; and peo- 
ple are wanting to know what’s the good of 
it. This will remind you that only afew days 
before, the trimmers of the royal lights— 
namely, the electricians employed at the 
palace—went on strike for what they con- 
ceived to be a union principle, and for several 
days there was darkness in these august 
premises. 

But for all you can see with your eyes, 
there is nothing the matter with the lion. 
There are no visible symptoms of malady 
about him. He appears to be as well nour- 
ished as ever, perhaps even better. His coat, 
his mane, his tail, his claws, his growl—they 
are allright. And his appetite, from all hear- 
say and from statistical evidence of food im- 
ports, moreover, was never better. It is only 
this extraordinary thing he seems to be doing 
in a public manner that first makes you think 
there is anything wrong. It excites your 
morbid curiosity and moves you to go look- 
ing for pathological signs. 

There are many signs in England. 

The housemaid mentioned in a House of 
Commons debate who refused to use a vac- 
uum cleaner because she couldn’t see the 
dust—she is a sign. 

The street sweeper as a civil servant who 
may be paid more than a skilled mechanic— 
he is a sign. 


[ someain the British lion totally ab- 


Primitive Methods 

vile WORKMAN sued his employer for 

wages. The employer’s defense was that 
the workman quit without notice. The work- 
man admitted this as a fact and met it by 
pleading a grievance. He had supposed he 
was hired by the day, and worked accord- 
ingly. At the end of the day he learned that 
he had been working by the piece. His griev- 
ance was that if he had known it was by the 
piece, not by the day, he could have doubled 
his earnings by performing twice as much 
work. He is a sign. 

An American contractor who had never 
seen it before would stare at the way they 
wreck a building in Regent Street. The walls 
are knocked down to the cellar level. Then 
men with little round baskets on their backs 
gather up the material, carry it to the street 
level, cross the pedestrian traffic, and dump 
it half a bushel at a time into high trucks standing along- 
side the curb. That is a sign—a sign of wasted labor. 

The classic legend of the woman who was asked if her 
husband had a job and replied “No, thank the Lord”—it 
is a sign. It was easier for her old man to live by the unem- 
ployment dole than by labor. Kipling is suddenly a lumi- 
nous sign, tell- 
ing the British 
trader that he is 
losing his place 
in the markets 
of the world be- 
cause he has lost 
the “audacity 
to quote fine.” 

An American 
trying to push 
his order 
through’ one of 


the finest old machine works in England will give you all 
the sign you want. He has told them how to double their 
output—for his sake and their own. He has offered to go 
sit on the job and show them how. But he cannot move 
them. Why? Because there is not a man on the board un- 
der seventy, and the superintendent must have his evenings 
at home to smoke his pipe, no matter what happens to this 
exasperating American’s profit or to the British Empire. 

However, the head of a great old banking house will 
give you a contrary sign. The trouble is—and what he sees 
may be seen anywhere else—the trouble with England is 
the uncontrollable way of her youth. A young man is no 
longer willing to start low and work through slowly. He 
knows everything to begin with, and many things that are 
not, and wants to begin at the top. 

A few minutes later you are asking your way to Drapers’ 
Gardens, where there is another banker you wish to see. 
You make the wrong turn and then you ask, and a man 
whose errand will be taking him right by there offers to show 


you. “T hear things area little 
say to him. 
“There’s some as say they n 
up abit,” heanswers. “It’s pretty gi 
where I am,” he adds. i 
“Where is that?” f 
He names a well-known oil comp; 
says, “‘They’ve got nearly forty of y 
there. They give us a chance.” | 
You look at him then. He is fx, 
possibly fifty; a solid, pipe-smokiy| 
nary person who goes foot errand 
boy’s work. Gradually you gather h 
ing. ‘You mean seasoned, steady-gy\ 
like yourself?” a. 
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“IMMNHAT’S right,” he answal w 
them nowadays want only th) 
fellows who skip and jump. They; 
all right, you know, only, as I say) 
more dependable. Steadier like 
“The youngsters seem to be ver 
these days.” / 
“They get the chance,” he answer| 
may have seen it in the paper. By) 
was talking about it. A man ¢ 
mitted suicide. Nobody want 
count of his advanced age. That’s 
it’s pretty good where I am. Th 
ers’ Gardens, sir; right through th: 
It was true, as he said. For the 
everybody did speak of that suicid(| 
a new sign among them; they 
noticed before. a 
Always there stands that lurid, 
sign of impasse between capital ar) 
Neither side is apparently any wise} 
ing had more experience in selfish ant} 
than capital or labor anywhere els 
pursues an idea of monopoly Th 
enough. At the same time both 2 
trolled by a common fallacy, which i 
pose that the divisible product—m¢ 
the one case profit and in the ot! 
wages—may be increased by limiting 
put. Manufacturers form rings to 
prices and production. Unions acts 
to control not only the rate of 
the amount of work a man maj 
a given wage—with the effect tha 
trial output is far less than the caje 
the country’s industrial equipmer 
side perfectly understands the ott}; 
almost it would seem that while unc's 
ing makes compromise possible it hije 
true solution. Nowhere else dg eae 
labor know so much about ea¢ a 
where else do they compromise m 
whereelse is the fight so chronic, soapit 


hopeless or more absurdly net tro) 


r 


C) 


Since the war the building- 
have realized the ideal of monopol 
partly to the fact that the numbe 


by calling attention to the fac 
of construction material was | 
the same law. Charge what 
bear. Everybody else did it. 
labor unions? The need for postwar ho 
great and the cost of them becoming alm 
ingenuity devised new types of steel 
houses that could be erected without the 
labor. Whereupon the building-trades union 
protect their monopoly, issued the decree tha 
could be em- 
ployed to erect 
such houses, 
not even ex- 
service men 
that were out of 
work, except at 
the prevailing 
rate of skilled 
building-trades 
wages—and 
made a stand 
upon it. 


At this there 
was a sound of 
mighty pro- 
test. The 
building-trades 
unions were vi- 
olently de- 
nounced. They 
were said to 
have taken the 
country’s hous- 
ing program by 
the throat. 
| 4 There was new 
inal matter to run under the interrogation, 
yng with England?”’ You might have thought 
+ ath had come for union labor in England. Yet 
chappened. Nothing happened at all. Never 
t was that way of mutual understanding lost. 
, ould see the building-trades unions’ point of 
would be the good of striving, as everyone did 
cto win a position of advantage if you were not 
bable to act upon it, once it had been gained? 
sa trade-union for? Only, of course, the thing 
sonable. And the building-trades unions so 
;soned their point that everybody was obliged 
sey meant to be reasonable whether they were 


zyhman adores to be reasonable. Next to rea- 
itself he respects the intent to be reasonable. 
jither lives nor holds by. There is no com- 
nogic. That is a sign you will come to. It is 
ill others. 
secent reading of it you can find will be in a 
lpred on March sixth in the House of Commons 
lwin, the Prime Minister. He was speaking 
«called the Political Levy Bill. That was a law 
bor-unions to put their members under com- 
sribution for political purposes. Mark you, 
s Conservative government, one that succeeded 
xernment. It believed in the principle of the 
'y Bill, and said so. It thought the practice 
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We Aree Fe 


ad known from childhood every man on 
re I was able to talk to men, not only 

the works but troubles at home; where 
KC its were unknown, and where the fathers 
of the men had worked and their sons 
into the business. It was also a place 
got the sack and where we had a natural 
who were less concerned in efficiency 
iis. There were a large number of old 
ed to spend the day sitting on the handle 
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of a wheelbarrow and smoking their pipes. Oddly enough, 
it was not an inefficient community. It was the last sur- 
vivor of that type of works, and ultimately was swallowed 
up in one of those great combinations to which the indus- 
tries of the country are tending. 

“‘T remember yery well an impact from the outside 
world that came upon us and showed how industry was 
changing in this country. Nothing had interrupted the 
even tenor of our ways for many years until one day there 
came a great strike in the coal fields. We tried to carry on 
as long as we could, but it became more and more difficult, 
and gradually furnace after furnace was damped down and 
the chimneys ceased to smoke. About a thousand men who 
had no part or interest in the dispute were thrown out of 
work at a time when there was no unemployment benefit; 
and that event set me thinking very hard. It seemed to 
me at that time a monstrous injustice to these men. 

‘‘But there was more in it really than that. It simply 
was that we were gradually passing into a new state of 
industry in which the small firms and small industries were 
being squeezed out. Business was all tending to great 
amalgamations—on the one side of employers and on the 
other of men. When war came in any form between these 
two, God help those who stood outside! That has been the 
tendency of industry and there was nothing that could 
check it. It comes largely, if not principally, from that 
driving force of necessity in the world that makes people 
combine for competition and for the protection they need 
against that competition. Those two forces are enormously 
strong. We have to reckon that these are the two to which 
the destinies of this country are now to a great extent, and 
will be to a greater extent, committed. 

“To a certain extent both these organizations must be 
on one side uneconomic. A trade-union is uneconomic in 
one sense of the word when it restricts output and when it 
levels down the work to a lower level. It is an association 
for the protection of the weaker men. And exactly the 
same thing happens in an employers’ organization. Pri- 
marily it is protective, but in effect very often it is uneco- 
nomic because it keeps in existence works which if left to 
the process of competition would be squeezed out and 
whose prolonged existence is really only a weakness to the 


WHAT 
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country. Also it has another very curious effect not at all 
dissimilar from that of the trade-union reaction, which 
shows that both these organizations are instinct with Eng- 
lish tradition. The workmen’s organization is formed to 
see that under certain conditions a workman cannot get 
his living in a particular trade unless he belongs to that 
union. An employers’ organization is formed in a particu- 
lar trade for the protection of the trade, and it has the 
result of preventing any new man starting in that trade. 

‘My conviction is that we are moving forward rapidly 
from an old state of industry into a newer, and the question 
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is, What is the 
newer going to 
be? Noman, of 
course, can say 
what form evo- 
lution is taking. 
In this I am 
quite sure, how- 
ever, that what- 
ever form we 
may see, pos- 
sibly within this 
generation, or 
at any rate in 
the time of the next generation, it has got to be a form of 
pretty close partnership, however that is going to be ar- 
rived at, and it will not be a partnership the terms of 
which will be laid down—at any rate not yet—in Acts of 
Parliament. (Cheers.) It has got to be a partnership 
of men who understand their own work and it is little help 
that they can get really either from politicians or from 
intellectuals. . . . ” 


Unwritten Rules of the Game 


co E HAVE our majority. We believe in the justice of 

this bill. But we are going to withdraw our hand. 
We are not going to push our political advantage home at 
a moment like this. We stand for peace. We stand for the 
removal of suspicion in the country. We abandon what 
we have laid our hands to. We know we may be called 
cowards for doing it. We know we may be told that we 
have gone back on our principles. But at this moment we 
believe it is for us in our great strength to say that we, at 
any rate, stand for peace.” 

A characteristic British conclusion, arrived at through 
an emotion that has nothing to do with the facts. It was 
received in England with immense delight—not that it 
settled anything, for it left the situation exactly as it was, 
but that it represented a triumph of the national intuition 
for compromise, for stopping somewhere short of the ulti- 
mate logic. Which leads you to one more sign. 

Although the 
struggle between 
capital and labor 
in England has 
been extremely 
bitter since the 
war, it is the Eng- 
lishman’s boast 
that not one life 
has been lost in 
civil strife. They 
know one another. 
They are all of one 
piece. Always two 
English eyes look- 
ing into two other 
English eyes. 
They fight by an 
instinctive code 
that is chiefly re- 
markable for what 
it forbids. And 
you cannot say 
precisely what 
thatis. You may 
press an advan- 
tage far. There is 
otherwise no sense 
inadvantage. But 
in every instance 
there is a point be- 
yond which you 
shall not go. 

In one of the re- 
cent and ugliest 
coal strikes a mine 
owner went to the 
secretary of the 
miners’ union, 
saying, ‘‘See here, 
your men must be 
in bad shape. 
They are not get- 
ting enough to 
eat.” The secre- 
tary admitted the fact, though strictly it was like giving 
away your weakness to the enemy. The mine owner said: 
“This row won’t last forever. We've all got to be friends 
again. Besides, I can’t see them go without food. I want 
to make a food allowance of so much per man and some- 
thing extra for the married ones, but don’t you ever let 
them know where you got the money.” 

Such a thing probably could not happen outside of Eng- 
land, There it is a well-known inconsistency for an em- 
ployer to be trying with one hand to starve a strike while 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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“Looks as if it Had Been to the Wars,’’ Said Major Tarrant 


flung like a dancer’s shawl across the earth’s 
bare breast. Splashes of scarlet, opulent 
maples; streaks and patches of clear, pale gold; 
oaks, with the sun shining through; russet and 
bronze, the lesser breeds, bittersweet, acrid vermilion. 

Jenny Bromley leaned close to her window, elbow on sill, 
cheek childishly brushing the pane, and watched the living 
tapestry unfold—up hillside and over meadow, across rich 
fields and into sudden hollows. 

A river ran beside the train; a wide, cool, shining river. 
Not the smoky mirror to which Riverside bends. Not the 
ship-ridden current of Manhattan’s vast uses. The upper 
Hudson is still, enthrallingly, the Hudson of Hendrik. 
War-bonneted Indians might very well lurk on those thick- 
wooded shores, the rasping scream of a ferry whistle 
become at any moment the ominous howl of a redskin. 
What’s past is so seldom dead. 

“Oh, isn’t it?’’ cried Jenny to herself at this stage of her 
enraptured musing, and gathering bags and other impedi- 
menta about her, awaited the porter’s attentions. 

“West Point, miss,” suggested that worthy, appearing 
beside her chair opportunely. 

“West Point,” agreed Jenny, smiling. 

“Somebody meetin’ you, miss?”’ 

“T hope so, I’m sure.” 

“Be in in a minute.” 

“Thank you,” said Jenny. 

That smile of hers was adequate—even with a porter. It 
deepened dark eyes already appealing and shadowy. 
It twisted delicately the soft fullness of a lovely mouth. It 
didn’t, of course, do anything to the fall of cropped dark 
hair about her ears and it didn’t appreciably alter the 
white slimness of her throat; but, at that, as a smile, it 
did enough. 

The porter, subtly inspired, carried Jenny’s bags with an 
air to the platform and there inquired—the personal touch, 
a tribute— 

“See yo’ frien’s, niiss?”’ 

“No, I don’t,” returned Jenny, looking anxiously about 
her. 

The train shivered and made ready to depart. 

“They’s a waitin’ room yondah.” 


() ona the last gorgeous fringes of it, 
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“Thank you,” 
sure.” 

But she wasn’t. She was annoyingly uncertain. Wires 
sometimes miscarry—and letters. She didn’t, anywhere 
along the platform, see Octavie’s pretty head, nor the head 
of Octavie’s husband, that straight-shooting, amiable 
soldier. She didn’t see anyone of an aspect remotely famil- 
iar. It disconcerted her somewhat. One expected, of 
course, to be met. How on earth would one ever find one’s 
way to Octavie’s quarters—the quarters of Octavie’s 
husband? Up that steep road to the right, obviously. But 
after that—where? 

She’d never set foot in West Point before. It looked a 
trifle forbidding. All gray towers and ramparts. All grim 
stone mantled in flaming autumnal ivy. Beautiful—oh, 
very !—but, yes, as to that, forbidding. 

With a final heavy snort, the train got under way. The 
all-too-sympathetic porter ran alongside and hopped casu- 
ally upon a step, keeping a watchful backward glance on 
Jenny’s plight. Which wasn’t, however, indefinitely to 
endure. 

Suddenly a deep voice, well above Jenny’s head, in- 
quired politely, “‘Mrs. Bromley? It’s you, isn’t it, Jenny?” 

Jenny turned on her smart low heel. She stood for a 
hazy moment with her mouth open—sweetly, but indubi- 
tably open. Such was her unaffected amazement. Recov- 
ering at length a kind of resentful calm, she retorted with 
spirit: 

“Tt’s me, Jimmy Tarrant! But how on earth does it 
happen to be you? Wherever did. you come from? I was 
never so surprised in all my life! And have you seen 
Octavie Beauclere anywhere about? She’s supposed to be 
meeting me.” 

“T’m meeting you,” said Major Tarrant briefly, and 
picking up Jenny’s bags with absent-minded ease, led the 
way to a neat dark roadster, waiting. 

Having stowed Jenny therein among brakes and clutches, 
he climbed in beside her and started the engine. 


said Jenny; “someone will be here, I’m 
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asperation as the car, bi 
panion’s masterful wan, 


visiting t 
aren’t I? 
“ce You’ 


said Major Ta 
fully. “W 
Bachelor qu 
ever—might 1 
If the fain 
gleam, the me 
flicker, crosst 
pools of Jenny 
mention of s 
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self ragged. § 
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this aftenien 
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Jimmy? I suppose with a little di dyn 
ter key and what not, one might 1 | 
thing out of you. Why did you | nv 

“Time was up.’ 3 

“Oh, I didn’t know that.” 

He told her, glancing sidewise for a momen 
brim of his impeccable cap—he was me 
peccable-seeming person, all told—upstand 
featured, broad-shouldered, slim-wais 
about his handsome mouth, perhaps, a wifey 
keen brown eyes. 

“Quite a few things you didn’t know. 4a 
’em to you before you left there—w 
member?” ; 

“Are you going to tell me again?” ask 
Jenny. 

“No,” said Major Tarrant flatly, an 
other cicerone, ‘‘Yonder’s the hotel, w 
stay—time of the kaydet hops.” 

“Why do you say kaydet—like that?” 

‘Way everybody says it up here.” } 

“And you were always a good Roman—ex 
lulu—weren’t you?” 

He grinned at her unexpectedly. ; 

“Even there. Didn’t I react, as per spec! 
Hawaiian moon et al.?” 

“Tf that’s your idea of a reaction!” j 

“That building over there,’ said | 
evenly—‘‘bachelor quarters. Just beyon 
they have the hops. Cullum Hall. Full of 
high-ranking birds—Civil War period.” 

“Do you go to the hops, Jimmy?” 

“sé No. ” 

“The most unvarnished negative in cap 
don’t you say ‘No, I haven’t been going, 
while you’re here, Jenny!’” 

‘Because I write my own lines,” 
“thanks!” { 

Jenny wrinkled her nose in a way which 
once affected him strongly. 

“Jimmy, how do you think I’m lool 

“You always look beautiful,” he repli 
ing lack of finesse. 


said M 


n xe world, which, of course, she was not. 


|’ asking you, do I look any older?” 

Je/.bout two years.” 

shimade a stricken sound between horror and 
»e,)2 put one hand over and patted her knee. 
‘it been two years, hasn’t it? I feel it.’ 

it! You look more than two—you look five! 
lot of gray hairs.” 

eight,” said Major Tarrant, unmoved. 
dle-aged!” 

nned again. His smile had an odd quality of 
th, like the opening of a door into a secret 
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ig a supply of spectacles and old slippers al- 
Joyabout you?” 
o disgusting,” said Jenny coldly. ‘We'll be 
 esently—and I haven’t been with you ten 
rae two years!” 

id quarrel,’ he reminded her pleasantly. 
Oe vie’s place at the next corner. Well, see you 
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red quite calmly, “Didn’t. 
did. She's not so good a lit- 
u... . Here’s the Beau- 
. Those two bags all 
y checks?” 


“Nothing, thank you,” said Jenny, masked in chilly indif- 
ference as shellfish are masked in ice in a caterer’s window. 

She let him help her out of the car and walked before 
him up the steps of Octavie’s little brick house. 

It was a house out of a picture book; covered with 
vines, smoke trailing from its rough stone chimney. Oc- 
tavie, deliciously domestic in a pink cretonne apron over 
businesslike sweater and skirt, shouting excited welcome 
from the doorway, was really rather a picture-book hostess. 

Jenny felt she didn’t, herself, in her new squirrel coat 
and small gray hat, strike any discordant note. And as for 
Major Tarrant, khaki-clad and Sam-Browne-belted, fol- 
lowing with the bags 

There’s always something about a uniform—unfortu- 
nately for the female heart, there always has been. Per- 
haps the snake, in that first fair garden, wore an aiguillette 
and a bright brass button or two. It would be interesting 
to know. Just one of those little points on which history 
is so lamentably silent. 

Jenny was for the moment, however, impervious to the 
charms of militarism. She fell into Octavie’s arms with a 
small glad ery of relief. Her escort might have been still 
the porter. 

“Octa, darling, this is too lovely!” 

“Jenny, it’s simply gorgeous to have you!” 

‘My dear, if you knew how thrilled I am to be here!” 

The usual feminine patter. Octavie recovered first, draw- 
ing Jenny in with an arm about her shoulders, drawing 


If She Lived to be an Old Lady, She Would Undoubtedly be a Cat. She Was, at the Moment, 


a Probable Seventeen and the Silkiest Kind of Kitten 
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Major Tarrant after her, bags and all, with a hand upon his 
coat sleeve. 

“Jenny, you’re sure you don’t mind my not meeting 
you? I had so darned much to do—about this afternoon. 
Tea party for you, my child; and Don Jaime said you 
knew each other, so I just sent him down.” 

“Who?” inquired Jenny, quivering invisible antenne. 

“Oh, Don Jaime? That’s what I call him— Major Tar- 
rant, on your left.” 

“T see,’”’ said Jenny sweetly. 

“She calls me Jimmy,” offered the corpus delicti. 

“T see,” said Octavie blandly in her turn. ‘‘Did you 
know each other well?” 

“Oh, pretty well,” said Tarrant. 

“Not so fearfully,” said Jenny. 

Meeting each other’s eyes, they changed color like two 
chameleons on a wall, with pretty Octavie looking on. 

“Tn Honolulu, it-was. I was out there visiting Belle,” 
explained Jenny with a touch of haste. 

“Stationed at Fort Shafter,’ muttered Major Tarrant. 

“Well, well!” cried Octavie with a sudden ripple of 
laughter—did it or did it not ripple over rocks? ‘And 
which of you committed the murder, darlings? Never 
mind, tell me later. Jaime, run along home now—or back 
to your classes, or whatever it is you do this time in the 
morning. Jenny’ll want to rest and unpack and talk.”’ 

“¢And talk’ is right,” said Tarrant, grinning briefly. 
“All right, Octavie. See you tonight.” 

“But I thought,’’ put in Jenny languidly, “that ycu 
said « 

“Oh, I’m going over with Octavie and Dan—sit in the 
gallery. You'll be down on the floor with your kaydet.”’ 

“T gee,” said Jenny again. 

She was more or less prepared for Octavie’s on- 
slaught of questioning, directly that tall figure had 
got itself down the walk and into the roadster, 
driving off with a characteristic smooth gather- 
ing of speed. “‘Why, Jenny,” said Octavie, mov- 
ing hangers about in 
a roomy clothes 
closet opening off a 
small but delightful 
bedroom, “I never 
heard you speak of 
Major Tarrant. I’d 
no idea you knew 
him so well.” 

‘“‘How well, 
ducky?” deftly in- 
quired Jenny, very 
busy with an ivory- 
and-pearl dance 
frock, conveniently 
occupied for the mo- 
ment with piles <: 
filmy underthings. 
“T—met him—in 
Honolulu two years 
ago.” 

“How long were 
you out there?”’ 

“Only a couple of 
months.” 

Octavie said sapi- 
ently, ‘Two months 
in Honolulu— good 
as six in any other 
place.” 

“It wasn’t at all 
what you think, 
Octa. We were just 
very good friends.” 

““H-m-m! I know 
your brand of friend- 
ship, my child.” 

“ Really, I was per- 
fectly amazed when 
I saw him at the sta- 
tion. I didn’t even 
know he’d been or- 
dered up here.”’ 

‘“*Must have 
treated him pretty 
harsh for him not to 
write and tell you.” 

**T can’t corre- 
spond with the entire 
United States Army, 
dear.” 

“Might do worse,” 
said Octavie loyally. 
She sauntered across the room, whistling 
softly, to assist at Jenny’s unpacking. “Oh, 
that’s a peach, darling—that pearl thing! 
That’ll knock the kaydets for a row of 
goals. You must wear that tonight. I 
haven’t told you—you’re going to the 

(Continued on Page 217) 
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He Would Have Been Doing Chores Earlier Than That 


HOW THEY BROUGMT UP Title LAST GENE 


Belt farm forty years ago. Though these memoirs in 

no sense constitute an apostrophe to the glory of a new 
day, it is only fair to say that the first rays of an obscured 
sun were streaking the east and a cooling breeze fanned the 
earth. Presently the breeze would die away as the sun 
ascended the heavens and began to beat down upon a 
baked countryside. Early dawn is the one merciful mo- 
ment of a Corn Belt summer. But the exigencies of farm 
life are such that nobody has time to enjoy it. 

The family was eating breakfast by the light of a kero- 
sene lamp, but the assembled circle was incomplete. 
Sciatica had laid father low during the night. Frequently 
it sprang upon him without warning and held him in its 
grip for days. He had managed to arise and had attempted 
to help with the chores, but was now stretched upon a 
couch in an adjacent room, from which he groaned in pain 
every time he moved. It was an inopportune moment for 
sciatica to strike, for father was trading work with the 
Hance boys and they were to begin cutting wheat that 
morning. 

In that time and circumstance labor was the common 
currency of the rural community. Nobody paid money 
for anything if he could render its equivalent in work. In 
a manner of speaking, nobody had money. 
Farmers swapped work on a day-for-day basis 
through harvesting, threshing and haying. I 
was thirteen years old, and in father’s inca- 
pacity, by virtue of both age and sex, became 
the titular head of the family. As I finished 
breakfast he called to me. 

“‘T hate to send you,” he said, ‘‘but you'll 
have to go along and do the best you can.”’ 

Immediately I set out on foot for the Hance 
farm two miles distant. 


iE WAS the early dawn of a June morning on a Corn 


No Soft Jobs to Be Had 


ae self-binding reaper was just coming in. 
Two or three already were at work in the 
neighborhood. But most of the farmers, the 
Hance boys among them, were exacting the last 
service from their old-fashioned droppers. A 
harvesting crew working with a dropper con- 
sisted of four binders—five if the wheat were 
very heavy—and a shocker. The binders 
worked in relays. Stations approximately 
equidistant were established around the field. 
One fell in behind the machine, raked the 
fallen swaths of wheat together, fashioned a 
band from the straw before him and, tying the 
whole into a compact sheaf, tossed it to one 
side and out of the way. Heworked tothe end 
of his station, falling in behind the machine 
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as it passed him again, and in such manner completed the 
circuit of the field many times during the day. It was what 
was colloquially known as heavy work. As a matter of 
fact, it was devastating, back-breaking toil. In extreme 
heat, strong men succumbed to it. The urge was to keep 
the grain out of the way of the machine, to clean up the sta- 
tion before the machine overtook one. To get caught was 
disgraceful. It stamped the binder as weak and inefficient. 

John Hance was sitting on the machine, ready to start 
cutting when I reported for work. There were no soft jobs, 
but John always managed to avoid the tough ones. 


Going to School Was Not Without its Travail 


ATION 


“Well,” he said, ‘‘don’t stand there Ey 

I fell in. More than that, I kept up m 
I didn’t get caught and my binding was 
thought my double band compared fay 
fashioned by the veterans on the job. F 
my lot, I walked home at dusk thrilled and 
though I had stopped several times during the 
the perspiration from my hickory shirt, I we 
The consciousness that I had done a man’ 
way stirred me and I was in a hurry to 
them about it. Nor was the feat an exception 
stout thirteen-year-old boy in that neighbor( 
have done the same thing. Fs 

Recent agitation for child-labor legislation h; 
re-creating in mind certain incidents of my bo} 
wondering whether the beneficent hand 
? graciously extended to the 
of any real value to it. I do 
the point; I am merely e 
now know that those of us 
Belt farms forty years ago 
uneventful existence. I didr 
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Two-Legged Ss s. 


H?*? anybody told me Ir 
legislation—that I 
wrecked between the up 
of my family’s need or gree 
laughed in his face. Given 
inspiration to argue the ma’ 
contended that my lot was a 
not work so hard as other bo} 
in the morning than was 
ud neighborhood. Unless the 3 
: pressing, we left the fields at SI 
evening. I went to town 0 
usually both—nearly every 
noon. There were occasion 
in the busy seasons, when 
fish or hunt. Within the pur 
borhood, and due to a too in 
had it pretty soft. Such were 
ties of my time and station tha 
early age, I gravitated to a wh 
on my own steam. 
It was a half-raw prairie 
farther edge of the Corn B 
hot winds seared it; in win 
upon it. There was general 
actual want. Nobody had m 
more than anybody else. A! 
ate and speculative asse 
in his lands and stock than | 


aly his boys. A big family of boys repre- 
ential achievement. 
yboys get big enough to help a little,” and 


+ gets along; he’s got a lot of boys to help 
ersational nuggets frequently recurrent in 
5 of the neighborhood. 

nvonment a boy began to participate in the 
s jout the farm when he was seven or eight 
4y I don’t mean chores. He would have been 
qier than that. A boy of that age was 
jeito ride one of the lead horses attached to 
on f those hitched to the bull rake, to pile and 
ag orush, give a hand with the hoe or husk the 
}, self-respecting corn husker would touch 
» It was a boy’s work. Happily, there is no 
yw. After many years, some bold enterpris- 
‘ered it wasn’t necessary to have one. 

selt of that day—and probably yet, for that 
>of twelve or thirteen was a full hand in the 
or eight months in the year worked the 
urs that constitutes a day’s toil on afarm. 
D | to be physically equipped for the 
easks of harvesting, threshing and haying, 
eted to make a hand at pretty nearly every- 
A ther conversational nugget frequently cast 
x] orhood’s narrow stream of phraseology was 
ha “I plowed when I had to reach up to take 
> jyw handles.” There was supposed to be 
di nective and creditable about plowing at an 
- ad to reach up to take hold of the handles. 
osity about it, I never knew what it was. 


Farm Boy’s Apprenticeship 


vhirhood was not without the finer instincts. 
a fling that boys might be worked too hard. 
¢ eon took the form of muttering at the drastic 
stry laid out by John Hance for his two 
1yand Tom. Mr. Hance put virtually the 
f his farm on Jim and Tom when they were 
nears old respectively. Mr. Hance craved 
d, 1ce he was the father of six or seven boys, 
n jae to achieve it. But the neighbors didn’t 
| fiely predicted that Tom and Jim would be 
thr growth. They may have been. Neither 
behysically impressive. They were runty boys 
yecae runty men. Be that as it may, the Corn 
upposed to serve his father without recom- 
an board and clothes until he was twenty- 
Usually he did so. His attainment of his 
tht to him a gift that was traditional. He 
arse, a saddle and a bridle. These were the 
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epent. If he continued to work for his father, 
init the customary wage. Not all the boys 
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iberation. Thereafter he owed no allegiance ’ 
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took advantage of their opportunities. Ed Fosdick was 
still working for his father on the old terms at the age of 
thirty-seven. The team of mules which he called his own 
had been a gratuity from his father. They did not express 
earnings or earning capacity. Then Ed got married and a 
rearrangement of the family scheme became necessary. 


Getting an Education 


4 Ria joke about the boy who hopes the schoolhouse will 
burn down never appealed to me. The humor of it al- 
ways seemed forced. In its original form it must have been 
the concept of a comedian who never saw service on a farm. 
I looked forward to the four menths’ term of school a gen- 
erous school board accorded us with illy repressed eager- 
ness. I saw it pass reluctantly. I always approached my 
last week of scholastic endeavor in what, I imagine, is the 
mood of the prisoner, temporarily free on bail, who is about 
to engage in a period of penal servitude. It wasn’t that 
my mind was bent on scholastic achievement. I attached 
only moderate importance to scholastic achievement; and, 
anyway, I had reached the heights of such achievement in 
that school at a very early age. At thirteen or fourteen 
I had negotiated the route from common fractions to men- 
guration several times. Since, in the limited time at his 
disposal, that was as far as anybody ever got in his struggle 
with arithmetic, that I would travel it again next year 
meant little or nothing to mé. I had been in the Fifth 
Reader a number of years and knew the A Geography and 
the school history by heart. Scholastically there really 
was nothing left for me. 

But school was the break in the year. It was the period 
of large leisure. I had nothing to do except chores night 
and morning and a little wood chopping on Saturday. It 
was also the brief moment of social diversion. Society, for 
the younger element at least, was predicated on the school 
year. The Doane Literary and Debating Society met on 
Friday nights during the winter and adjourned for the 
year as soon as spring work opened. 
I learned to dance, after a fashion, 
and subsequently to sing bass at the 
school parties. And school served 
my naturally gregarious instincts by 
bringing me into social contact with 
the boys and girls of the neighbor- 
hood. I should have been very 
disconsolate, indeed, had the school- 
house burned down. 


In That Environment a Boy Began to Participate in the Lighter Tasks About the Farm When He Was Seven 


il 


To prove that my attitude was the common one, I have 
only to relate the epic tale of the Harbell brothers, Zeke 
and Wylie. I have said the school board vouchsafed us a 
school term of four months, but only the younger pupils 
were permitted to take full advantage of it. The older 


* boys were kept at home until the fall work, particularly 


the corn husking, had been finished. School began about 
the first of November and continued until the first week 
in March. All through the month of November the older 
boys, having completed the fall work at home, came strag- 
gling in. Usually, everybody who contemplated going was 
in school by the first 
of December. 

No burning scholas- 
tic ambition flamed in 
the breasts of the Har- 
bell brothers. They 
were not of the stuff 
from which the intelli- 
gentzia is recruited. 
They were of and by 
the proletariat. School 
meant even less to 

(Continued on tf 
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By Austin Parker 


ILLUSTRATED 


S | EVER heard of him,’”’ announced the 
hotel clerk mournfully. 

“But they’re quite prominent here, 
I’m sure,” persisted the girl. A shadow of 
anxiety had come over the clear oval of her 
face, and her dark eyes, nearly as dark and 
lustrous as the soft plume which drooped 
from her gray hat, beseeched him to think 
deeply. ‘“‘It’s most important!”’ she added. 

“*T’ve been here six years, Miss Land, and 
I’ve never heard of ’em. Oh, Jerry!”’ He 
crooked a finger at an old porter. ‘Jerry, 
have you ever heard of a family here in Planet 
called Toddhunter?”’ 

“Sure!” 

Esther Land’s heart gave a little leap. 

“But that was a long time / 
ago,’”’ the old fellow added; ‘‘a! 
long time ago.’”’ He emphasized 
each word, his voice falling in a 
suggestion of sadness. ‘‘The 
Toddhunters used to own most 
all of Planet. There was Old Eph, 
the doctor, the major an’ the 
judge.” 

“Yes!” exclaimed the girl, face 
brightening. 

‘““They’re all gone now, 
though,” the porter went on. ‘‘I 
haven’t heard of a Toddhunter 
in—well, maybe fifteen years. 
They all just disappeared, some- 
how. The girls went to Europe to 
live, an’ I can’t just recollect what 
did happen to John. He 
was a great drinker.” 

“Tt’s his son Perey I 
want to find,” she said. 

His head shook. 

“T don’t think you’ll 
find him here in Planet, 
miss. The family just dis- 
appeared like you’d turn 
off an electric light. Why, 
it’s been so long since I’ve 
heard the name Todc- 
hunter that it gives mea 
kind of funny feeling. 
When I was a boy you 
didn’t dare to call your 
soul your own here in Planet without asking some Todd- 
hunter’s permission. But then Old Eph died. That was 
when I was a boy. I remember his funeral. Then the doc- 
tor, he died; an’ the major an’ the judge.” 

The clerk cleared his throat suggestively. 

“Nope, I don’t think you’ll find a Toddhunter left in 
Planet, miss,’’ added the porter, switching back into the 
main track. ‘‘Did you look in the telephone book?” 

“Yes; but his name wasn’t there.” 

“We can try the directory.’’ He reached out for a fat 
volume which lay upon the desk, opened it and ran his 
finger down a page. 

“There!”? Both he and the girl uttered the word at the 
same instant, and their eyes dwelt upon the single line of 
type: “‘P. Toddhunter, clk., 541 Herman Street.” 

“Maybe that’s him.” 

“‘T’m sure it is!”’ responded the girl, voice quavering. 
*‘And what does ‘clk.’ mean?”’ 

“Clerk. I guess he works in a store—sells things.” 

Esther Land mumbled the address to herself. 

“And how am I to get there?” 

“Better take a taxi. It’s in a part o’ town that’s kind o’ 
difficult to find if you ain’t acquainted with it.” 

Esther Land paused, fingers tightening over a bag which 
was weighted down more by cosmetics than money. Amer- 
ican taxicabs, she had found, were so frightfully dear! 
But now, at the very end of her voyage, she could afford 
one extravagance without letting her mind compute dollars 
into lire at a ruinous rate of exchange. 

The porter accompanied her to the door, signaled a taxi. 

““As you go up High Street,’ he told her, “‘look out for 
Number 84. That was Old Eph Toddhunter’s house. 
Everybody used to call it the Castle. It was the swellest 
house in town. I guess he’d roll over if he could see it now.”’ 

The cab jerked forward, swung into the traffic, and she 
let her eyes run down the street numbers. 


BY LESTER 


RALPH 


**We'll Make the Grade, All Right!’ He Assured Her Suddenly. ‘‘We’ll Manage to Wiggle Through Somehow” 


Eighty-four—the Castle—was the symbol of its times. 
It stood back from the street, square, ornately coppiced, 
dirty, flanked on either side by eight-story buildings. Its 
yard, where once iron dogs and deer had rested in the cool 
lawn, sheltered by trees, was concrete. There Old Eph 
Toddhunter had sat in his garden, smiling, raising his stick 
to acquaintances who waved a greeting through the spokes 
of the high iron fence. 

There, one June morning in the 80’s, a morning so 
beautifully filled with the motions and the sounds of life 
that death seemed inconceivable, he had not awakened 
from his nap. 

The high iron fence was still standing, but the gate had 
been torn away. Beside the house, the big red finger of a 
gasoline pump pointed skyward; behind, replacing the 
stable where sleek horses, shining carriages and harness 
had once been kept, there was a grimy two-story garage. 
In front of the house, headlights peering wistfully through 
the fence at the great world outside, were three used cars, 
bargain signs painted in white upon their windshields. 
Esther Land’s gloved hand went to her slender throat and 
pressed there. 

“The Castle! Oh!” she said weakly. 

She turned for another look, but the old house had been 
eclipsed by business blocks, and the taxi plunged on in the 
swirling current of cars. At last it left the main thorough- 
fare and entered a district of dingy houses, which wore 
signs, Rooms or Room and Board, in their windows before 
lace curtains that were askew. The car stopped, brakes 
squealing. : 4% 

““You may wait for me,” she told the driver. 

A woman whose face had been intended by Nature to be 
contented and jovial, but which was drawn about the eyes 
into an expression of irritability, answered the bell. 

““No, he isn’t here,”’ she said. “‘ He left—four days ago.”’ 

“*Could you tell me where-I might find-him?”’ 


“No, I 
woman’s V 
sudden ac 


self, like his father before him. He and his 
in this house for fourteen years, and then he 
without so much as ten minutes’ warning.” 
“‘And his mother?” asked Esther a 
“Died a month ago.” 
The girl took a deep breath, trying 
the weight which pressed upon her h 
‘Perhaps where he works ——’”’ sh 4 
“He doesn’t, so far as I know,” retul 
acidly. ‘‘He quit his job too. Oh, he 
clean sweep of it! I’m sorry, but I can’t hi 
“‘Tt’s dreadfully important!” 
“Well, I don’t know what you’re go 
‘Perhaps he’ll-send an address for | 
“Doesn’t get any that I know of. 
here and I’ll see he gets it if he comes’ 
saying that we half expect to see him cor 
with his tail between his legs, and Ig 
job at the music store again if he goe 
and apologizes.’’ The door was inch 
“But isn’t there any way ——” 
“Not that anybody knows of,” a 
as though she were finding some enj 
of it. ‘If you happen to find him, you} 
to make any bigger fool of himself than 
The door made good its threat and ¢ 
“T’II—T’ll walk back,” she said to t 
“Dollar-thirty.”’ ’ 
Despite the pressure of disappoin’ 
she made a horrified computation and 
dollar and thirty cents was thirty lire. 
away, leaving her numbly upon the sidewall 
appointment pressing into her eyes. 


John Darius Toddhunter—grandson of O! 
the judge and father of the elusive Perey— 
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yerners of prohibition; a gloriously shining 
of _ the effects, good and bad, of alcohol taken 
huiin system in large doses, frequently. Those 
, in his younger days, just after the death of 
J,re that there never had been a more witty 
sht | barroom companion. Life was a gayly 
iet @ puzzle, with John Darius tossing the pieces 
ra/er than laboriously putting them together. 
head left him a considerable fortune; he had 
f | to the bar and had an office which contained 
“spoks and files. The office also contained a 
‘Inade it unnecessary for John to return home 
yh he had important drinking to get done. 
wh eame to do business with him were almost 
id by a pale, singularly lovely young woman 
dhunter was either busy or out. Even John 
ada joke of it and explained that she meant he 
rbly drinking or had passed out, which was woe- 
-¢} truth. During those distorted hilarious days 
¢s, tis young woman, who had been the judge’s 
ding the last five years of his life, came to be 
oo certain figure of probity and faith in John’s 
jd Vhen remorse and self-condemnation worried 
‘teier worries a rat, he usually made her a wit- 
is (ws of a new purpose. 
; markably articulate. As a trial lawyer he 
dostedly have gone far, for he had the power of 
jus ous sentences which wound up and up until 
tilo pyrotechnical climax. Many a soak laid his 
har rail and wept when John Darius Todd- 
Hof mother love or man’s inhumanity to man. 
ati, those who were down for jury service had 
hice of hearing him. 
} the course of a severe katzenjammer, he 


orig, ten years later, after one of the periodic 
seby which he varied his life’s routine, he 
ho} to accuse her of having sent the landlord to 


beneath the side porch, weeping. In a burst of anger John 
Darius Toddhunter broke a chair and a few pieces of bric- 
a-brac; then he clapped on the high silk hat, which an in- 
stinet for grandeur led him to wear when his jag was dead 
ripe, and stalked from the house. 

Through the open window Percy heard his mother sob- 
bing. He saw the neighbors, hidden behind their lace cur- 
tains, spying. In a quick burst of rage, the boy squirmed 
out and made for the driveway, where he scooped up a 
handful of stones. It was unfilial of him, to be sure, but 
the first stone staved a hole in John Darius Toddhunter’s 
high hat, sent it rolling in crazy circles. His father turned 
to attack, received a fusillade of stones, tried to chase him 
and fell flat. With a dignity that was superb, considering 
the circumstances, he got to his feet, picked up his hat 
and marched unsteadily away. 

Such was John Darius Toddhunter’s exit from a family 
life which, he announced at the first saloon, had been for 
ten weary years an assault upon his personal liberty, his 
career, his pride and his dignity. The last that Percy saw 
of him was when he doffed his wounded high hat, bowing 
punctiliously to a woman, who snubbed him. 

Of John Darius they knew only that he had invested 
in a new silk hat, a flower for his buttonhole and a ticket 
for New York. He had gone forth to spread the gospel of 
prohibition; perhaps, even, he had died in the cause. At 
all events, he had been successful in the only career to 
which he had ever seriously devoted himself, for prohibi- 
tion was more or less a fact. They also serve who are only 
bad examples. 

From the large house, for which the rent was always 
overdue, Percy and his mother moved to a boarding house 
in Herman Street, and she found work in a law office. 
When Percy was seventeen—a gangling youth whose legs 
were so long that he was known as Shanks—Mrs. Todd- 
hunter’s health failed. He left high school and took a job 
at Higbee’s Music Store. 


It is recorded that a widower was heard to mutter, as 
he turned away from his wife’s grave, “‘ Wall, I guess I c’n 
git a motorcycle now.” 


“You're Fired!"’ 


So with Percy, last of the Toddhunters. Not that he 
wanted a motorcycle or any one material thing, but simply 
that he guessed that he could reach out now for some of the 
action and romance of life he had dreamed of. From his 
earliest memories he had lived under a tyranny of love— 
his mother’s one comforter, her possession, her unique 
pride. It had been her greatest happiness to be able to say 
“Percy is a good boy.” 

He was nearly twenty-four, tall and lean. The rest of his 
body had grown to fit his legs, so that no one thought of 
calling him Shanks any more. Sometimes he wished he 
could cling to that old nickname, since those who didn’t 
call him Todd—they were few—called him Percy. Regard- 
less of some dashing historic precedents for Perey—he had 
looked them up in the encyclopedia—he detested the name 
and winced when he heard it. 

His face combined the Toddhunter jaw, which was 
angular and heavily hinged, with some of the sensitively 
proportioned lines of his mother’s countenance. He had 
her brown eyes that looked soberly upon the world, and 
her rather large, expressively active mouth. He had ac- 
quired the Toddhunter mannerism of drawing his lips in 
under any stress of emotion, pleasure or annoyance. Some- 
times it gave him an inappropriate air of disapproval when 
he was most pleased. 

Immediately after the funeral he resumed his work at 
Higbee’s Music Store, selling phonograph records and 
sheet music, outwardly docile, but conscious of an ungov- 
ernable stirring within himself. The impulse to step out 
went singing through his thoughts, an agitating motif. 
But, as many human beings, de facto governments and 
meteorites have discovered, it is one thing to achieve free- 
dom and distinctly another thing to know what to do with 
it after you’ve got it. Percy, with two hundred and thirty- 
seven dollars in the bank, debts paid, free to shove off, was 
perplexed. 

“The world’s my bird!”’ he announced to his mirror, but 
nothing came of it. 

He enrolled at Kid Baker’s Health Emporium and boxed 
three times a week with Bill Coxey. Bill was bookkeeper 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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at the rear of the theater, 

Barry Townsend stood and 
watched his wife moving about 
the lighted stage, living her brief 
and vivid dramatic existence, 
casting her spell upon the audi- 
ence. It was the last night of the 
run. 

Tomorrow the play would 
start on tour; but Sylvia would 
not go with it. She would rest 
for a few days and then begin at 
once to rehearse the new piece 
that Ravenal had bought as a 
vehicle for her extraordinary 
talents. 

Yes, she was extraordinary, 
thought Barry, noting the fresh- 
ness, the undiminished glow of 
her performance. His judgment, 
rendered with the fine discrimi- 
nation of despair, was mechan- 
ical; yet it had a curious finality, 
as though in remarking her 
perfection he had reached a cer- 
tain conclusion within himself. 
That conclusion depended upon 
Sylvia’s assurance as an actress, 
upon her power to project her- 
self, in the future, of her own will 
and her own ability. Well, there 
was no doubt about her ability. 
Only a great talent could so un- 
erringly and unceasingly revive 
its own creation; snatch it out 
of his thousand dead husks and 
breathe life into it for the thou- 
sand and first time. This was 
the play in which she had made 
her great success. It was by no 
means a great play; but Sylvia 
Jordan had seized upon it, had 
lifted it above its own level to the 
heights of her own aspiring 
genius; and he, her husband, had 
shown her how to do it. 

All that fine, impalpable 
structure upon which her per- 
formance rested was his. All 
that delicate scaffolding of move- 
ment, of intonation, of gesture 
which the people out front felt 
so keenly, and understood not 
at all, was his. Her precision, 
her rightness of mood and tempo, 
he had given her, in those days 
when she was no more than a 
girl out of dramatic school—a 
tall, pale girl with reddish-brown 
hair and startled eyes, who trem- 
bled in the presence of her own 
jostling talent. 

Those first days! Those beautiful days when she had 
come to him so often, frightened and bewildered, almost 
weeping. 

“‘T can’t do it, Mr. Townsend! 
can’t!” 

He would talk to her gently, holding her by the shoul- 
ders and looking into her eyes. 

“Play it as you feel it, my dear. I’ll tell you when you’re 
wrong. When you can’t get what you want, I’ll show you 
how to get it. Don’t worry. Leave the worrying to me.” 

She had one habit that he found peculiarly ingrained and 
tenacious. It was also remarkable in a born actress. As 
she played, her instinct seemed to be to obliterate herself. 
She would edge slowly and instinctively toward any part of 
the stage that was in shadow, working away from the 
footlights and usually ending near one of the upstage exits. 
He puzzled over this habit for some time, but never found 
a satisfactory explanation for it. Finally he accused her 
of harboring a secret infericrity complex. Sylvia looked 
startled; then she laughed and promised never to do it 
des The discarded habit became a familiar joke between 
them. : 

As he thought of this, and of his whole effort to free 
Sylvia from such limitations as the flesh imposes upon the 
spirit’s expression, he felt in himself the bewilderment, the 
helplessness, that once had been hers. He had reached a 
conclusion; but it was not one to clarify his mind or reveal 
his emotions. His very feeling for Sylvia was blurred, 
confused. He didn’t know whether he loved or hated her. 


|: THE obliterating darkness 


I’ll never do it! I 


ZBZ 


Suddenty He Had Leaned Across the Table and Said, “‘I Love You!” 


All he knew was that he had created her as surely as a 
sculptor creates the figure he molds in clay or hews out of 
stone. ; 

Involuntarily he recalled a line written by some naive 
critic a year ago: “‘The poignant beauty of Miss Jordan’s 
performance is unspoiled by any of the mechanistic rub- 
bish that old fogies of the theater call technic.” 

Technic! 

He laughed out loud, so that several people in the last 
row turned to stare at him. He stared back, through the 
hazy theatric twilight, suddenly hating and despising them. 

“Tdiots!’’ he muttered under his breath. ‘‘You don’t 
know it, but she could never have existed as an actress 
without me.”’ 

If that was not strictly true, it was true enough that 
without his painstaking direction she never could have 
been precisely the actress she had become. He had given 
her of his knowledge and he had given her of his soul, and 
in return he had become an ignominious figure lurking in 
the background of her life, exactly as now he lurked in the 
shadows at the rear of the theater. It wasn’t Sylvia’s 
fault. It wasn’t Ravenal’s fault; though Ravenal, as her 
manager and his employer, must have understood the 
situation. It was nobody’s fault. Yet the fact was, he told 
himself tonight with decision, that Sylvia the actress 
needed him no longer. 

Nor could he differentiate Sylvia the actress from Sylvia 
the woman. That would be making too fine a distinction 
to satisfy his pride. He had made no such distinction 
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when first he’d falley 
her. He wouldn’t q 
by attempting to n 
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self, aself whose real 
upon its completen 
pulse that had force 
theater was the j 
governed her life; 
phase, a false coy 
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self in love with just 
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edged with faint et 
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during rehearsals 0 
which Ravenal fi 
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Sylvia!” 
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He remembered t 
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He recalled 
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suspected what he learned later to b 
himself was in love with Sylvia. 


knew it, she apparently had refuse 
knowledge. As for Ravenal, he had m 
mirably his attitude of managerial ii 

friendship. Ravenal was a personality ¢ 
A man of culture and breeding, he poss 
these qualities a capability for enthusi: 
a good showman. But he was intel 
sions. He moved always within t 
mental approval. In short, he was d 

But there was something ominous, 
almost treacherous in Ravenal’s dis 
and chancing to turn his head, saw 
ing beside him. He had come up 
shadowy a figure even now, that th 
to be somehow uncanny. +a 

His face, as he leaned to speak 
triangle blurred by the black pointed b 
imperturbable. 

He said, in a voice precisely mo 
party at my apartment tonight. 
come?” , 

Barry hesitated, groping about for me 

“Tf Sylvia isn’t too tired.” 9 

“‘She’s already promised to come.” 

“e Oh ! ” 


e | her before the performance. You weren’t 
did't go backstage.” ; f 
4] pect you. We three can drive up in my car.” 
thiks almost stuck in his throat. 
nar said, “She’s giving an excellent perform- 
t yu think?” 
’ 
; ght,”” murmured Ravenal, and moved away 
.e had come. 
ad familiar sense of restraint, of external forces 
‘ing his will. Yet his resentment was not so 
ernss as an aching desire for escape—escape 
nis party, escape from pride, escape from love 
‘the irony of being Sylvia’s husband. He 
. He was so damned tired. If he could only 
a hide; crawl into some darkness and sleep! 
nit wheel of his mind was stopped by a familiar 
ypause. He looked toward the stage. The cur- 
ov. Then it rose swiftly and Sylvia appeared, 
daclining her body toward the audience; a 
ut triumphant in its element of light. 
er lownstairs to the smoking room and through 
er of the theater to the iron steps that led up 
{via was just entering her dressing room. She 
te a great bunch of roses. 


Rienal,” she said, smiling over her shoulder as 
o ‘hind her. She was plainly delighted, pleased 
‘2g almost like a first night. Why didn’t you 
ovrs, Barry?” 

id to, but I ——” 

ovorgot,”’ said Sylvia, dropping into a chair. 
ye, up at him curiously. 
capletely absorbed in thinking about your 
1c 
) yr’ve seen at least a hundred times,”’ she said, 
t(.pply cold cream to her make-up. 

ded a lot to it since I saw it last. You were 
ni} t.” 


oO 


“From Ravenal,’’ She Said. 


“T thought I overplayed a little at the end of the second 
act.” 

“ee No.” 

“Really? I’m glad. I wanted my last performance to be 
my best. It was such a wonderful house.” 

There was a pause, while her maid knelt to unbutton her 
shoes. : 

“Tired?’’ asked Barry. 

“Not a bit. I feel like flying. I’m going to drink cham- 
pagne at Ravenal’s tonight.” 

Her gay mood was all the more irritating because he felt 
so keenly her right to it, and his own inability to oppose it 
with as definite a mood of his own. He had no mood but 
weariness. 

“T’]] wait for you downstairs,’ he said, and left the 
dressing room. 

Ravenal was standing in the stage entrance, smoking a 
cigarette. In his evening clothes, with his pale face and 
black beard, with a black felt hat on his head and his 
overcoat over his arm, he looked surprisingly like a char- 
acter from some high-class melodrama. ‘‘The villain!” 
thought Barry, with sardonic humor, and suddenly he 
hated Ravenal. 

They stood and talked theater till Sylvia came down. 
Then they drove in Ravenal’s car to Ravenal’s apartment 
in upper Park Avenue. A number of people had already 
arrived; others came in later. They were all people of the 
theatrical world, and most of them belonged to its more 
brilliant, presently successful plane. Barry Townsend 
knew them all, and they knew him—not as they once had 
known him, as a young director of promise, but as Sylvia 
Jordan’s husband. 

He sensed this so plainly that it became almost intol- 
erable. Not till he’d got mildly drunk on Ravenal’s cham- 
pagne did he find the party bearable. Even then he avoided 
the group crowding about the buffet. He wandered back 
into the living room, and presently found himself talking 
to a pretty blond woman whom he remembered vaguely 
as a relative of Ravenal’s. Her name was Mildred LeBlanc; 
she once had been in the cast of a play he’d directed and 
had impressed him, he recalled, as a thoroughly mediocre 


“It’s Almost Like a First Night. 


Why Didn’t You Send Me Flowers, Barry?” 
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actress. But it seemed that she was accomplishing artistic 
miracles in the West. 

“T suppose you’ve heard of my success in Cincinnati?” 
she inquired brightly; then without waiting for his reply: 
“My own company, you know—repertoire. Only the 
better things, of course.” 

““Of course,’ said Barry, drinking champagne. 

“‘Cincinnati’s wonderful. Such appreciation! Really, 
you ought to go West, Mr. Townsend. The opportunities 
in the West are extr’ordin’ry.”’ 

“Maybe I will,” he muttered. 

“T always say a real artist is lost in New York. You 
get in a rut and there you stick. Broadway! Nothing on 
earth would induce me to return to Broadway. I’ve been 
here a week and I’ve refused three offers already. I came 
on to see John’’—John was Ravenal—‘‘about some plays. 
I’m going back tomorrow.” 

Barry was seized with a perverse impulse to satirize him- 
self. He knew that Miss LeBlanc’s patter was a mere 
sugar-coated confession of failure; he had heard it too 
many times before to be deceived by it: His whim was to 
smirch his soul with its pathos. 

“Cincinnati sounds interesting,’ he said gravely. 
“‘How’d you like to put me in your trunk and take me 
back with you?” 

She flattered herself that she had impressed him; also 
there was the sweet possibility of conquest. She became 
serious, sincere, a trifle romantic. She put her hand on his 
Ari. ee 

‘“‘T wish I could believe you meant it, Mr. Townsend! I 
need a director. And—forgive me for speaking frankly—it 
does seem a shame that a man of your ability should be 
absolutely sacrificed to another’s career.” 

“You mean my wife’s career,” said Barry, staring at the 
glass in his hand. 

““Yes, I hope you’re not offended.”’ 

“How do you know I’m being sacrificed?”’ 

“Oh, one hears things—Broadway gossip. Of course I 
suppose it’s beautiful, in a way.”’ 

He muttered something under his breath savagely. 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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Line and Pitfalls of Foreigm Society — 


WOMAN of my acquaintance whose hus- Mi al PP : De ile] “That is to go to bed and send wor 
A band is the American ambassador to an BV WU ale @rr Ww HU H lel guests that you are ill and the ait 


important European nation made sey- 
eral enemies at her first dinner party at a new 
post. With complete self-assurance she seated her 
foreign guests just as she would have seated people at 
home. In her own country titular rank counts more 
than official position, with the exception of the very 
highest. Therefore she arranged her table according 
to this theory, but she failed to realize that in the new 
country many people used titles to which, strictly 
speaking, they had no right, and secondly, that here 
official position took precedence over family titles. 
She put in the place of honor an insignificant man 
who used an important title which he was not jus- 
tified in using, and she seated the men of official rank 
beneath him. 

The indignation which her guests felt and the un- 
fortunate first impression which the affair created 
were deepened because everyone felt it would have 
been so easy for her to find out what were the customs 
of the country where she was to live. 

“A matter of half an hour of her secretary’s time,” 
said one of the officials who had been slighted. “‘It 
is for the reason of helping newcomers that our 
bureau of protocol exists.” 

These useful departments for the guidance of diplo- 
mats and officials are to be found in all big capitals, 
including Washington. And incidentally, although 
we are a simple and democratic nation, woe betide 
the unfortunate hostess who does not seat correctly 
a Cabinet officer or a Supreme Court judge at her 
dinner table. If she does not know that a foreign 
ambassador precedes, but a minister takes a lower 
place than a senator, it would be wise for her to give 
up entertaining altogether. 


How Social Ruin Was Averted 


HERE is no need, however, to fail to seat official 

guests correctly if the department of protocol is 
made use of. Another excellent source of advice for 
the newly arrived diplomat is the dean of the corps— 
that is, the ambassador who has been longest in the 
capital. M. Camille Barrére, who had been the am- 
bassador of France in Rome for more than a quarter 
of a century, was the dean of the diplomatic corps during 
our stay there. He and Madame Barrére gave us our first 
official dinner, in the magnificent Palazzo Farnese. No 
other embassy in Rome had the dignity and distinction 
of this one, nor 
were any dinners 
more perfectly ex- 
ecuted. A man of 
the experience of 
Barrére is able not 
only to give tech- 
nical advice of 
value to the new- 
comer, but on the 
human side he 
may be of even 
greater helpful- 
ness. 

The young wife 
of a newly arrived 
minister went to 
the dean of her 
husband’s corps 
one day with along 
list of distin- 
guished guests 
whom she had in- 
vited to her first 
dinner. It was ob- 
vious that her pur- 
pose in asking so 
many people of of- 
ficial prominence 
at one time was to 
increase the pres- 
tige of her hus- 
band’s rather 
minor position. 

“WhatshallI do 
with all these peo- 
ple?” she asked. 
“T’ve four ambas- 


sadors and two Ambassador and Mrs. Henry P. Fletcher Attending Their First Public Function in Rome, the Formal Opening of the Chamber of Deputies 
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cabinet members and the minister of foreign affairs and 


the prime minister.” 


“‘There’s only one thing to do if you want to save your 


dinner from utter ruin, 


” 


said the experienced diplomat. 


” 


given up.” She looked so bewild 
explained in detail. “If you are! 

high officials and want them to be 
course you do—you must give th 
your table. You couldn’t possibl 
these.” P 
“But I thought they’d like to e¢ 
distinguished people,”’ she protes 
““Not too many of them,” he sa 
two or three—usually at the emb 
vite the minister of foreign affairs, w 
ambassadors, but no more—two mir 
and then, if we are to have thirty g¢ 
include some unofficial people, two ¢ 
with one or two couples from our 
The minister’s wife went home a 
canceling the invitations to this 
redistributed her guests, according 
dor’s suggestions, she found that 
give three dinners in order to inclu 
people she had hoped to have at 
were very successful; when an Amer 
of the series, complimented her on 
tery of the proper grouping of people 
the story. ff 
“The dean was certainly right,” he 
it’s a principle that applies to entertai’ 
the field of diplomacy too. 


“No star really enjoys an all-star east} 
to make a distinguished man feel distin: 
must do it partly by contrast.” 


Diplomatic Stumblingblo, 

| 

HERE have been other cases, howevi 
wives of newly arrived diplomats ha’ 
advice of people of greater experienc 
thereby made grievous mistakes. Someti 
been through inadvertence, and someti) 
advice has been given, not to help the ni 
to further some end of the adviser. 
When the head of a diplomatic mis: 
any new country there is always a shar} 
tween a number of residents there as t 
will act as social impresario. Some of the cl; 
be natives of the foreign country, some expati 
bers of the diplomat’s own country, and ot) 
fellow diplomats. The preparatory work for t) 
positi’ 
gins a 
appoi 
rumo! 
some 
subtl 
hardt 
it not 
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der and His Daughter Tools 


| Down the Avenue 


well-bred ones, carefully 
od, were being led by 
in endless circles in the 
2 end of the show ring. 
,afat man with tufts of 
ling in profusion at his 
st with the broad pink 
3 that made his face seem 
ated, was as cunning as 
age management. The 
it for sale; only the ve- 
the market; but it was 
aake the shiny rigs seem 
nveyances in this age of 
ad transportation. 

some victoria has hardly 
said in a deep rumbling 
ie from inside of him as 
v»aker was someone that 
owed by the auctioneer. 
‘to go over every inch of the maroon uphol- 
ery inch of the varnished body, over every 
ober tire. No matter if you use magnifying 
vill find no blemishes. Look, ladies and gen- 


who rolled the vehicle into view turned their 
He careful folding of the khaki cover, with 


: 


OROTHERS, N.Y. 0, 
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Coionel and Mrs. Wm. Jay on their Famous Coach 


brown leather straps and nickeled buckles, that had made 
it proof against every mote of dust. The black surface of 
the pair victoria mirrored their moves as faithfully as if 
the reflection came from a dark forest pool. 

“How much am I bid?”’ demanded the auctioneer after 
a minute. It was easy to see that he had not exaggerated, 
even if the crowd had not known that the owner was a 


Miss Angelica Gerry on the Box 
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Mr. E. H. Harriman and His Daughter, 
Miss Cornelia Harriman 


banker too rich to have anything but 
the best in his stables. ‘‘How much?” 
he repeated impatiently. 

“Five dollars.’”” A man, prodded by 
his wife, had spoken. 

The auctioneer acknowledged the bid 
with a quick smile and tried to stimu- 
late the bidding, but there was no other 
offer. 

“*Sold for five dollars.’”’ The auction- 
eer banged the stock of a coachman’s 
whip on the bench that served him as 
a desk. 

“What in the name of common sense 
will you do with it?’ asked one of those 
who had not bid, but the purchaser’s 
wife spoke for him. 

“It’s a wedding gift,’’ she said, “‘for 
friends in Bermuda. On that little is- 
land, you know, automobiles are out- 
lawed. They’ll think we’ve been transformed overnight 
into millionaires when they receive such a present. For 
once we can play at being fairy godparents.” 

Other vehicles of the stable to which the victoria had 
belonged were sold at prices almost as depreciated. There 
were breaks, spider phaétons, Whitechapel carts, cablike 
(Continued on Page 141) 
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“Join the 
Fam’ ly, 
Ma’am,’’ 
Joe Offered, 

“an’ My 
Whole Auto: 
biography 
is Yours’”’ 


awf’ly sorry. He got loose over on 
Madison Avenue and ——” He dragged 
at Woozlebeast’s chain. The horrified lady 
dragged at her embroidered purse. Woozle- 
beast became an elongation of strange furs and 
legs, clinging to the purse nobly, but making 
odd internal noises of delight, grunts and 
clackings. A red-haired girl appeared to the 
right among orchids of a florist’s window, and 
Joe Fancher came limping up on the left as something 
ripped and the lady stumbled off into one of the florist’s 
orange trees. 

Woozlebeast sat down on the sidewalk to chew the 
purple fringe of the purse. 

“That,” the lady said, ‘‘is outrageous!’’ 

“Oh, ma’am,”’ Joe Fancher moaned, standing on’ one 
foot, ““you never spoke truer any time when! Only it’s 
our rich uncle’s dawg; he bought him in Paris, France, 
*cause it was lookin’ so kinda sorta melancholy in a gin 
mill, an’ we gotta take care of it. Uh-huh, it’s an outra- 
geous dawg, an’ if it ever got down in Gawgia it’d die soon. 
Yeh, an’ if we could loor it up onta our farm it might be 
encouraged outa this world. Stuke, I’ve rooined 
my ankle, kid. I’ll have to eat dinner with my leg on a 
chair. . . . Yes’m,it’saterr’bledawg. Its grandmamma 
was a bear, an’ if you’ll look close at its foots you’ll see one 
of its rel’tives was a kangaroo—prob’ly named Edward.” 
He sat on a hydrant, wriggling a foot and rolling his tur- 
quoise eyes distractedly, sadly concluding, “An’ Lawd 
knows, ma’am, we didn’t wanta take the thing walkin’, 
but it bit the second footman very bad right now an’ 
Oh, it won’t bite you, ma’am, so long’s it’s got somethin’ 
woolly to chaw. No, indeedy! It kinda prefers cloth. ... 
Ace, put your hat on straight. We’re in the city, fella, 
an’ you look all wild, sorta. Remember, you’re a Episco- 
palian preacher’s boy an’ ——” 

“Oh, clamp it!’”’ said Stukely in bitterness, watching 
the woman scuttle down Fifth Avenue. He straightened 
his gray hat and observed the florist’s girl beaming at Joe 
over the orchids. So he blushed for her and commanded, 
“You haul him, Joe.’’ 

“Indeed no, brother,’’ Joe drawled; ‘‘I. know too many 
folks in New York. There’s dozens of eggs I knew when I 
was young in the M’rines in this city, besides these things 
I’m acquainted with by marryin’ your worthless sister, 
babe. No indeedy, brother Stukely. You can haul Woozle- 
beast back to where we lef’ your poppa so happy bustin’ us 
flat in that store. . « The Rey’rend Kent,” Joe re- 


GS ewtiy said in gasps, “I’m so sorry— 


flected, still balancing on one brown boot, “‘gets soused in _ 


a bookstore. When daddy preached out in Eutropius, 
Missouri State, was a guy ——” 


“Come on,” said Stukely; ‘‘I don’t want to hear any 
more lies about what happened out in Eutropius, Missouri, 
or in Athens, Georgia! You brought this—this invention 
out walking, Joe!” 

“Y’gonna break my heart, ace,” Joe complained. “This 
dawg’s on your mamma’s side of the fam’ly. ’N’ I’m a 
married guy with a kid more’n a year old. You're only 
twenty an’ ain’t any character to lose walkin’ a dawg. 
When my battalion was bein’ brave at the Front, in this 
war they had, was a French dawg named Eugenia Grandy 
that attached herself to I an’ Gluepants Kelly for rations. 
She liked canned salmon. Even for a French dawg, 
she ——” 

“Her name was what, Joe?”’ 

“Kugenia Grandy, honey. An ejcated kid from Balti- 
more named her. She useda ——”’ 

“You mean Eugénie Grandet, Joe,’ said Stukely; ‘‘it’s 
a novel by Balzac. . . Don’t stand there and flirt with 
that flower-store girl, either!”’ 

““G’on,”’ Joe yawned, beaming afterward at the florist’s 
young woman with great geniality; ‘‘I’m givin’ her some- 
thin’ to think of. She’ll tell her husband two very hand- 
some guys in new clothes was tryin’ to make advances at 
her ’s afternoon, ’n’ he’ll take her to a show tonight. I’m 
just bein’ kind to ladies, like grandmamma raised me to 
be. She’s very plain, an’ lucky to get even one guy, babe.” 

Stukely turned his black head a trifle to watch the young 
woman making love to a large orchid in the white frame of 
the window. She was truly plain. 

“‘T don’t think she’s married, Joe. Nobody would.” 

“Ts she wearin’ a weddin’ ring for fun, ace?”’ 

“Oh, she is, isn’t she? I hadn’t noticed.’ 

“Uh-huh! Your brains,” Joe scathingly drawled, ‘‘are 
lopsided, fella. You observe whether I say a French dawg’s 
name right, but anything smaller’n a middle-sized bull 
could bite you without walkin’ up quiet even. Gimme 
here that dawg. . . . An’mal, you’re gonna be good now. 


You can play horse with Stuke, but I’m twenty-four an’ 


rough.” 

_ Woozlebeast squawked loathsomely. None of his noises 
were normal. He bounded up and down on his large feet 
and flopped his odd thick tail. Joe hissed at him and the 


ILLUSTRATED 


and felt small. The man was highe 


in 


y | 


Bl 


amorphous dog became:sober, trotting | 
the length of his chain toward Madison 
buttoned his new coat and stalked besi 
suit in relief. He hoped that Uncle Geo 
get eccentric in his fifties. Woozlebeast w 
a lack of dignity in a Stukely and a posit 
president of a trust company. Uncle 
to Paris after Christmas for a week an 
back with him. It was too big to be cun 
to have the massive charm of a St. 
“T hope Uncle George doesn’t do this 
Joe.” q 
“Uh-huh, son; it’s to be hoped. W1 
bookstore we left the rev’rend park 
it is! Yeh, fella. And for a man of 
name a dog Woozlebeast is damn u 
mamma an’ even my triflin’ Norah 
see this. Mebbe so it’ll run under a 
fore Uncle Gawge brings it up to tl 
full of dreadful things. Come on, 
The dog wailed as Joe lifted it over 
shop and then cried delightedly on 
Kent, with his yellow glasses close to 
binding in his long white hands. Tl 
said, ‘“Ah, boys! How lively thai 
quite harmless, Over, as long as s 
You know my Stukely. . . . Thi 
husband.” - 
Joe changed hands on Woozlebeas 
brown fingers to Mr. Over, saying 
without any of his various accents. - 
eyes tremendously, looking at the 
clothes, who never seemed right in 
painted with the dull colors of bo 
Stukely straightened in the effort to k 


three inches, and his flat reddish 
grave. He considered Woozlebeast ¢ 
dog sniff his ankles without objection. 
“What breed might that be?” 
“Tt’s not a breed,” Joe said with m 
calamity, kind of. It prefers wool for 
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[ijown, Woozle! Be clever and we’ll let you 

“ish footman when we get home.” 

+ jared down at Woozlebeast, then over the 
isking, “What part of the South are you 


»i the Rev. Gavin Kent, ‘“‘was born in Ver- 
yis father had churches in Eutropius, Mis- 
(ions, Georgia. Joseph, can we afford 
3 orth of books this month?” 
» mptation, rev’rend,” said Joe, lolling on a 
Tia’ Stuke’ll wrastle more aigs outa the hens 
.(er. Only I do pray an’ hope you’ve bought 
1 feed my fool wife. Uh-huh! I'll get me all 
ni we can tote in the mornin’. . . . My 
ifr. Over, “gets attacks of paintin’ things in 
s| last week she did over the pigs. The hawg 
_jeen with red posts now. Her notion of a 
joughta be adorned like a bride.” 
"4 laughed, depositing the red-and-gold book 
p beside him. 

lat’s all, Over. . . . Joe’s very hard on 
ieMensibilities. She made him paint our 
‘{ and blue in fond memory of his marine 
t:e, my dear boy, look about and pick out a 
o, mother. You do the frivolous reading for 
y sed down the room, past the ranged editions 
niags of sets, to a table littered with gaudy 
; new novels, close to the rear windows. April 
a‘ ) green grass in a tiny yard, where some thin 
d little over one dull marble statue of a plump 
dae curious shock of seeing violets in this tame 
hghts of red brick rising in cliffs on either side 
zi jen buried in a city. He stood staring for a 
gady strolling to and fro in a black cloak. It 
-)mantic, under the late light of the warm 
Te dropped his eyes to the novels, then 
t, woman once more, in her dark wrapping 


. 


s was Mrs. Over, although she moved youth- 
t bookseller was old. He put his brown 
.»lored cover and stood watching the lady’s 
«eye. All she could see if she looked at him 
e indows was a long youth in a gray hat and 
u ‘ing these novels. Her skirts swept back and 
t] fat marble statue. 


“He's Really an Observant Dog. 


“Get active, guy,” said Joe, 
lounging down the floor. “The 
rev’rend’s tellin’ this silent 
mummy all about how beautiful 
I and you mind the farm. I’m 
tired of blushin’.”’ 

“You never blushed in your 
life,’ Stukely snapped, blushing 
and bending over the books. 

“Oh, babe, indeed I did oncet! 
’Cause after daddy moved up to 
Boston outa Gawgia they had me 
on the high-school swimmin’ team 
an’ I busted loose the strap of my 
shirt doin’ a very grand dive one 
night at a meet with nine million 
ladies in the gall’ry. Uh-huh! I 
swum clean outa my suit an’ left 
it behind me. Yeh, I blushed then. 
I hear steam rose offa the water. 
Somebody pitched in a bath robe. 
You never put on a bath robe under water 
in a swimmin’ pool? It’s interestin’, guy.” 
He perched on an end of the table and 
yawned. ‘This fella up there is the funniest 
bookstore person I ever did see, kid. He re- 
minds me of a gamblin’ gentleman I met 
oncet when Jasper Whibble carried me over 
into Arkansaw for a barbecue.” 

“He isn’t the right type for a bookstore,”’ 
Stukely admitted, reading a sentence in a 
novel and becoming suddenly dizzy because the sentence 
ran, “Yellow by yellow, they jangled cohesive over nine 
kisses.” This seemed to mean very little. Might be a 
misprint. He frowned at the words and puzzled for three 
minutes. 

““What’s ’at Mrs. Sally Furniss doin’ in this garden, 
ace?” 

Eee 

Joe complained, ‘‘Don’t bark at me like I’m a dawg, 
babe! I wanta know how comes Mrs. Furniss that ate 
supper at Uncle Gawge’s last night is walkin’ in this litty- 
bitty back yard. Look at her an’ tell me.” 

It was Sarita Furniss. Stukely glared through the win- 
dow and knew her, even if her hat’s veil did hide her face. 
He bit his tongue and thought with a thumb in the novel. 


I Noticed That in Paris. 


The Voice Said Clearly, “‘No, You Don’t!"* 
and His Gray Eyes Seemed White Fire 


Just last night he had watched her stroll 
in black velvet down the long living 
room of Uncle George’s house with a 
man at each side and admired her easy 
walk. Here she walked and he hadn’t 
known her, and for years she had walked 
down the aisles of St. Philip’s Church up 
the street when his father was rector. 
Funny! And Joe had only seen her 
once and knew her gait. 

“Tt is Sally, Joe.” 

“Brother, the way you kids up North 
call ladies ten to fifteen years older’n 
you by their first names 
is scand’lous!”’ 

“T’ve known her all 
my life, Joe. I was a 
page at her wedding. I 
was eight or nine then,” 
Stukely stuttered. 

‘““Youneedn’t to apolo- 
gize, guy. Many a good 
kid has been a page at 
weddings. Yeh-heh! Was 


Le one myself oncet, in 


(Bore Athens. What’s 
* Be the matter?” 
“T don’t see what 


” 


Sarita’s doing here, Joe. 

Mrs. Furniss paused to 
look at a young sparrow 
settled for a moment on the statue and snapped her fin- 
gers at it. Joe stared, raising one fair eyebrow on his 
forehead, not yet the full brown of his summer complexion, 
but darkening swiftly in the first warmth of April. 

He drawled, ‘‘Why oughtn’t the lady to be here, kid? 
She’s a free white woman, ain’t she?—a widow an’ all 
that? She was very clever las’ night when I asked which 
of those eggs at dinner was her he, an’ said destiny had re- 
moved any husband off her list of troubles. She ain’t 
pretty, but she’s a nice fella. Uncle Gawge is hers de- 
votedly, huh?” 

“Nonsense!” said Stukely. “Uncle George is fifty-two!” 

“Ace, when I was young out in Eutropius, Missouri, 
Jasper Whibble’s Uncle Leander got married twicet after 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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LL at once the 
pursed lips 
of. Gant. 


Peter Wilde ceased 
to release the mel- 
ancholy mocking 
measures of the 
Funeral March of 
a Marionette. And 
the hush that re- 
sulted in the 
kitchen attached 
to his chambers 
in Mayfair was ac- 
cented only by a 
noise completely 
normal to March 
in London, the 
dogged crepitation 
of rain on the 
window. 

[ST histie Gap= 
tain Wilde pro- 
nounced, as one 
whose soul be- 
comes articulate 
through impact 
with a Great 
Truth—‘‘this, 
Richards, is no 
good,”’ 

“No, sir.” And 
Richards, who had 
been Wilde’s sec- 
tion sergeant, so 
was adept in the 
etiquette of show- 
ing sympathy to 
his betters in their 
times of blight, 
put an extra bit of 
elbow into boning 
the shoe which he 
was pinning down 
to the kitchen 
table. 

The Funeral 
March of a Mar- 
ionette resumed 
where it had been broken off and carried on to its sardoni- 
comic end. Then Captain Wilde turned his back to the 
window, and with a cloud in the blue eyes that lighted his 
face of asun-stained infant, studied the master of the bone. 

“Richards,”’ he inquired, “‘is there anything in life you 
want more than to buy that farm, marry your young 
woman and pass the plate round church on Sundays?” 

“Well, sir,”’ said Richards, lifting his muscular back out 
of its bend over the shoe, ‘‘now you ask me—no, sir, I 
don’t believe as there is.” 

“That’s very sad for you, Richards’’— Wilde sounded 
as if he meant it too—‘‘because it now becomes your duty 
to allege some good reason, which you can’t, why you don’t 
discharge yourself forthwith from my service and make an 
intelligent attempt to realize your ambition as stated. For 
if you go with me the way I mean to go, the best you'll get, 
chances are, will be to turn up missing one of these brilliant 
mornings and no questions asked—not even a line in an 
official casualty list.’ 

“Very good, sir,’”’ Richards replied. ‘‘When do westart?”’ 

Captain Wilde removed his hands from dressing-gown 
pockets and blinked his triple blink, something he was 
never observed to do except in crises of anger or gratifica- 
tion. 

The brown eyelids clicked down over the clear blue 
eyes with much the speed and action of a focal-plane shut- 
ter functioning over stereoscopic camera lenses; and though 
they clicked thrice and the lids closed completely each 
time, the gesture was so rapid that the eyes, in effect, were 
never obscured at all. 

“Not so fast, Richards. It’s only fair to you to point out 
that if what I have in mind cops the prize, you will find 
yourself several years nearer the bucolic life, with wife and 
parson complete. Whereas, if we get caught out, the Lord 
have mercy on your soul, because your fellow man will 
not.” 

“Tt don’t seem a bad idea, sir, does it?’”’ A flicker of live 
interest stirred in parade-ground eyes. ‘It sounds like 
old times, except the army don’t give you no farm if you 
ain’t missin’. When do we begin operations, sir, and ’ow?”’ 


BY ANTON OTTO 


Branco’s Face Was Ghastly Gray Beneath its Ripe Brown Tone; Sweat Rolled From it Like Rain. 


Piracy!’’ He Stammered 


“Operation orders, sergeant, will be compiled when the 
intelligence is complete. . Hullo! There goes the bell. 
I expect it’s Mr. Conway. I'll let him in.” 

His attendance at the sitting-room door made the flat 
free to a large body of man who, organized in the guise of 
a young squall, contributed the ozone of cheery disgruntle- 
ment to the atmosphere. 

“Well, Peetah, old top,” he hailed in a sort of controlled 
bellow, and barged into the biggest armchair and arranged 
fairly ample feet on the window sill, ‘‘how’s the labor mar- 
ket today? Any gory philanthropist offered you a thou- 
sand a year and free board and lodgin’ yet? I got a chance 
at three quid a week this mornin’, to go and boss a crew of 
scene shifters in the Repertory Theater.” 

“Tt’s too much for an ex-navigating lieutenant; that is, 
unless you’d be willing to put some capital into the busi- 
ness. They could get a really first-class beer shifter for 
that money.”’ 

‘What I want to know is, what are we goin’ to do about 
hey 

“‘T don’t know what you’re goin’ to do about it,’’ Wilde 
replied; ‘‘but what I’m going to do Well, Richards 
and I have just now been debating that little question. 
We'd got as far as agreeing on heroic measures, and I was 
just about to shed a great light, when you rang.” 

““*FTeroic measures’ sounds nourishin’,’’ Conway politely 
considered. ‘“‘Shed away, old hero.” 

Wilde lifted his voice instead to carry to the kitchen: 

“Richards, come here and tell Mr. Conway what you 
know about gun running.” 

The puzzled ex-sergeant made answer in the doorway: 
“Good morning, Mr. Conway. A Gun runnin’, did 
you say, sir—what do I know about it? Why, sir, nothin’ 
to speak of.” 

“You’re a humbug, Richards. Who was it got specially 
complimented by the G. O. C. in Ireland for strafing one 
of De Valera’s gun-landing parties on the Connemara 
coast?” 

“Oh, that, sir?—that was ordinary soldierin’ dooty. As 
these civilians say when you ask them for a job, what you 


Vanee and BPranlk E&. 


FISCHER 


“But This is 


make money by honest toil. Nobody ever di 
are we goin’ to run guns to and where are we 
?em from?” ry 

“T said nothing about ‘we.’ 
some gun running and taking Richards along.’ 


I said I was | 


“Hell to that!” Impressive feet crashed | 
“Do you think I’m goin’ to walk the after deck 
steerin’ canvas landscape into action, whi 
job about? Gun runnin’ means ships; 4 
balmy landsman.” ; 

““Bon!’’ Wilde blinked again his rapic 
that’s the way you feel about it, ‘we’ its! 
my duty to warn you, a buxom lad who’ 
gence warped by several years in the 


ers, to say nothing of the Regulations 
Customs; and, socially speaking, a g 
dog.” 

“Mad dog?” Conway mused. “One 
about that breed, they’re pretty gene’ 

“Till shot through the head. Meanti 

“That don’t seem to show any blot on #l 
bright young mind, Peetah.” 

“They let me be a law unto myself t 
pensively explained. ‘‘On top of that, th 
two years’ pension and all my patience 
shirts of business tell me four years’ 
peace soldiering had reduced my value 4 
citizen to zero. But they couldn’t cork 
round about fellows getting rich in q 
know any more than I do about wearing P 
the shirt cuffs and putting a high polish | 
office chair. Now if they think I’m going 
be good and go hungry, envying sweeps 
for a soldier and therefore remain useful é 
a living wage—well, they don’t know mt 
makes mad dogs mad.” » > 

“Hear, hear! And anyway, if people want 
one another, they will scrap; and if th 
with decent weapons instead of belly-rippim 4” 


+? Iknow we always hated coppin’ gun run- 
an Gulf, except they were cartin’ trouble 

m the border. But who the blazes wants to 
days?” . 
y| iff — Morocco. Four hundred rifles, four ma- 
few thousand rounds of ammunition. I’ve 
tract.” 

You are a surprise packet! When did all 
nnd how’s it happened?”’ 
je could fully satisfy these questions, Con- 
fe sitting room like a quarter-deck, broke in: 
¢:, Peetah, old horse, how about this being a 
n’s? He’s a dirty dog and in love with your 
| nothing better than a chance to put it across 
he pointed out old Vaseline-kidneys to you 


“jit? 


ced. 
} particularly, but to the whole dinner party. 
bait by raking up that case in the papers and 
, eventive Service was asleep. I’d noticed old 

syeral times at the five o’clock, dancing with 
if fluff he was dining that night; and Charlie 
»mow, the air pilot; he knows no end of shady 
Jie told me the Greek was dabbling in several 
\s of the easy-money sort that don’t get talked 
h can help it. Penten rose to the fly like a 
rt. There, he said, was a living instance, right 
es, of the kind of people his service was keep- 
) eye on—old Vassilikides. It was just what I 
yw, because Charlie Stuart’s information was 
‘chy to work on. So I arranged elsewhere for 
won, and called on Vassilikides yesterday in 
» fice he infests up Covent Garden way. He’sa 
: -—if you believe in signs.” 
spt a cheek, if you ask me, Peetah,”” Conway 
“Fancy pumping the chief of the Customs 
t line on the gun-running business!”’ 
x easy,” Wilde modestly protested. “It did 
#:, though, when I called round at the Customs 
«a copy of the latest regulations governing the 
- They pried it out of me my name wasn’t 
/y other gun merchant’s, tipped the word to 
thee) and Penten himself came down to have 
te suspect. Smart staff work, that.” 
ped. “What did you do?” 
ike a monkey with a banana and told Penten 
kg of going in for gun running just for a bit of 


ied aunt!” 


‘* Permit Me, Peetah Dear, to Introduce 


“Oh, don’t worry. Penten didn’t need more than three 
minutes to see a leg-pull. Then he took me upstairs, gave 
me a glass of bonded port, and loosed off a string of the 
wise dodges they’re using to stymie naughty young gun 
runners, same as you’re aiming to be.” 

“But look here, Peetah,’’ Conway remonstrated, “what 
do you want to muck about in this game for, anyway? 
I know you want to get married an’ all that; but you’ve 
got the best part of your two-thousand-quid discharge 
money put away an’ two hundred a year pension. Norah’ll 
start in with you on that, I bet, and her old man be 
blowed.”’ 

“My poor young friend,’’ Wilde corrected more in pain 
than in impatience, “I’m no rude salt like you; I don’t 
marry till I can keep my wife in the manner in which I am 
accustomed to be kept.”’ 

Fourteen stone of bone and brawn wallowed joyfully in 
Conway’s chair. 

“’Strewth, Peetah!’’ he whooped. ‘‘You always were 
the brazen limit, but this puts the admiral’s hat on the 
fore truck. You not only bamboozle Penten, your deadly 
rival in love, into givin’ you sailin’ directions for gun 
runnin’, but you’re doin’ the whole stunt to get money 
enough to marry the daughter of the chief of all His Maj- 
esty’s Customs!”’ 

Wilde batted the eyes again and added a flash of strong 
white teeth. f 

“Mike,” he solemnly said, ‘“‘when you’ve finished show- 
ing off the palpitations of your foolish diaphragm, perhaps 
you'll be good enough to sit down at that desk there and 
put the gnarled seafaring fist to work that used to write 
propaganda lies for the Admiralty before you became 
Surplus.” 

“‘Write?’’ Conway gasped, wiping his eyes. ‘“‘What the 
devil do you want me to write about?”’ 

‘Since you’ve signed on with me as general what-not, 
I’ve got a proper job for you right away. Penten’s kindly 
offered to correct an article on gun running. I’ve got to get 
it on paper before I forget all he thinks he knows. So for 
the present, you’ll serve as secretary while I dictate. 
Later, you can keep out of mischief licking the stuff into 
shape to show Penten.”’ 

Pacing the rug back of the chair in which he had settled 
Conway, Wilde began: 

“Now in this question of the sale of surplus stocks of 


arms, the Mandatory Powers, which means those nations 


which bore the losses of the late war and are paying 
through their noses for the peace, agreed on definite restric- 
tions and codperation. No arms were to be sold or exported 
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to denizens of mandated territories; because small fry with 
modern weapons can brew big trouble when it comes to 
enforcing mandatory orders and make a holy mess of the 
Hague principles of brotherly love and arbitration. Conse- 
quently, by international agreement plus domestic legisla- 
tion, no individual today may lawfully purchase as much 
as a point-twenty-two squirt gun without a license, and no 
group of individuals may be supplied with arms and muni- 
tions in bulk without a document bearing the specific 
authority of the State Department of the country of 
issue ——”’ 

But manufacturers, even when blessed by the benign su- 
pervision of a mandatory government, have to live, and 
dealers are everywhere dealers. So Capt. Peter Wilde, 
with his face of a good child and his widely ramified ac- 
quaintance with men and things and places, needed no 
more than three weeks in which to make contact with a 
worthy Belgian who had more rifles, machine guns and 
ammunition on his hands than he knew what to do with, 
and not too much respect for mandatory legislation in re- 
straint of trade. 

The negotiations were transacted in French and cash: 
Wilde proving himself so eloquent in both languages that 
the other party somehow couldn’t seem to get a word in 
edgeways about that precious license between their first 
meeting and that mirky evening when the goods, duly 
delivered aboard a brace of belandres—Belgian barges— 
were, with their purchaser, swallowed up by the mists that 
veiled the distances on the canal. And then, of course, it 
was too late to do anything about it. 

Moving by day, and by night resting, those two be- 
landres, with their deckloads of peaceful merchandise in 
variety, went with the slow but constant stream of water 
transport that feeds the coastal ports via the Louvain- 
Scheldt Canal, till they ended one such stage by mooring 
at dusk alongside a ramshackle small warehouse on the 
outskirts of Malines; a structure which had been a fort- 
night under lease to les officiers anglais, a happy-go-luckless 
pair who had failed to make a living as battlefield guides 
and were now engaged in the nouvelle et original venture 
of piloting tourist compatriots in an old motorboat to 
points of interest along the Escaut and Meuse, and were 
further prepared to carry, on reasonable terms, goods for 
which rail transportation was too costly and canal boats 
too slow. 

Forthwith, those plausible bales in canvas and those 
variously shaped wooden cases made another move, this 
time into the bottom of the worn old motorboat whose 


(Continued on Page 124) 


the Good Ship Villar Formoso”’ 
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man inthe Pirates of Penzance, ‘ taking 
one consideration with another, the 
physician’s lot was not a yappy wun.” 

Who ever heard of a nice-tasting medicine, 
or a pretty paint for a sore throat, an appe- 
tizing diet, an enjoyable way of lancing a boil 
or a gum, or of a doctor’s cheerful waiting 
room? All the associations and buried com- 
plexes connected with us were of physical 
discomfort and of mental distress. We were 
never summoned until disaster threatened 
and we disappeared from the scene as soon as 
the skies began to clear. 

Up to a generation ago we were expected to 
wear a sepulchral sort of costume, high hat, 
Prince Albert coat and sad-colored cravat, 
like a cross between those of a clergyman and 
an undertaker. And the children ran and hid 
themselves at our approach for fear that they 
were going to be vaccinated or dosed with 
cod-liver oil or have their throats swabbed. 

The more successful we were, the more 
suffering and sickness we saw; and our social 
contacts with our fellows, our opportunities 
of comparing notes and talking over diffi- 
culties, were distressingly few. For the most 
part our work was personal—strictly individ- 
ual. We were alone with our patients and our 
problems. The hope of prevention, the dream 
of lessening the sum total of suffering on a 
wide scale, scarce lifted itself above our hori- 
zon. Our only prospect was to keep bad from 
becoming worse, to paste patches on Nature’s 
noblest work of art, to tinker and cobble at 
engines hopelessly out of gear. We worked 
on an endless treadmill of complaint and sick- 
ness and discomfort, and it was a marvel that 
our attitude did not become that of a medi- 
tation upon death. 

But a few decades ago we began to see 
patches of blue sky overhead. Here was a 
deadly plague found to be carried only by the 
bite of one single type of insect and that in- 
sect mortal. Kill it or poison its larve, and 
malaria—the great Guardian Spirit of the 
jungle against civilization all over the world, the chief 
enemy of the white settler in America, from New Orleans 
and the Carolinas to the Great Lakes, which broke up the 
struggling colony at Jamestown three different times— 
becomes a comparative rarity north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, and is on the toboggan slide below that. 

There is another pestilence whose runway from one un- 
willing host to another has been mapped out. Guard that 
runway, and typhus, the deadly spotted fever, is no more. 
A prick in the arm, and diphtheria, typhoid and scarlet 
fever, smallpox and syphilis are stripped of their powers 
for harm. 

We can even find leisure to plan for the future, a breath- 
ing space to lay out constructive work, permanent achieve- 
ment, instead of just working breathlessly with the sword 
in one hand and the trowel in the other. 


U: TO a few decades ago, like the police- 


Building With Living Material 


ND it is a wide and fascinating prospect which unfolds 
itself before our eyes as we pause and wipe the perspira- 
tion from our brows and look about us. On every hand are 
rising the clustered columns of the great temple of health 
of the race, like a vast medieval cathedral at which we 
have all been working disjointedly, half blindly, scarce 
knowing what detail we wrought or how it fitted into the 
general plan, doing our work for the love of it and the pride 
of our craft. 

But the great beauty of the architecture of health build- 
ing, whether for the individual or for the race, is that every 
inch of the material in which we work is alive, plastic, 
moldable; that every point or detail in the temple, from 
foundation slab to pointed arch, to which we choose to 
attach our scaffolding and begin to work, is capable not 
only of repair but also of beautification and improvement. 

The latest and most accurate official records show that 
30 per cent of us now living in this land of alleged strain 
and hurry and shortened life will reach and pass the age of 
seventy—three times as many as did thirty years ago and 
50 per cent more than in any large European country. 

With the masterful skill of modern science we can pro- 
long the point of the Gothic arch of human life until it 
literally snaps off of-its own accord or breaks in a high 
wind; said high wind most commonly being pneumonia 
of the aged, which means simply a little chill, a little cough, 
a little fever, a gentle drowsiness, deepening unconsciously 


Up to a Generation Ago We Were 

Expected to Wear a Costume Like 

a Cross Between Those of a Clergy< 
man and an Undertaker 
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into the last sleep. As our great 
medical philosopher, Osler, a 
decade or more ago declared, 
“Pneumonia is the friend of the 
aged.”” And when we are alarmed 
at the relatively high place of 
pneumonia in our causes of death, 
although it is actually falling 
lower and lower every year, we 
should remember that from 20 to 
30 per cent of its ravages are 
really peaceful, honorable dis- 
charges from the great war of life, 
like this. 

So now, having outlined the 
general plan of the temple of 
health, each one of us can begin 
building in front of his own door, 
like the rebuilders of the walls of 
Zion after the return from the 
Babylonish captivity. The obvi- 
ous place to start on our general 
plan is at the foundations, under 
the earth line—or birth line. The 
first question is how deeply to 
delve, how far down to go to reach 
solid rock-bottom support. 

When the old mason monks 
broke ground for their medieval 
cathedral and began to dig, they 
quickly uncovered remnants of 
ruined walls, crumbled corner 
stones, cracked and foot-worn 
pavements, slab window sills, re- 
mains of an older original church 
of the Early Fathers, buried cen- 
turies ago by the earthworms. 
Reverently lifting these out of the 
way and laying them to one side for honored preservation, 
their spades next rang upon harder and more skillfully 
carved slabs and tablets, upon fluted columns and beauti- 
fully cut capitals and chiseled fonts—remains of a pagan 
temple which had stood upon the same site. Heaving 
these heathen fragments out of the way and out of sight, 
down they went again, swarming and burrowing like ants, 
to reach the solid ribs of Mother Earth, which had never 
been shifted or tampered with—to be brought up plump 
in the center of their excavation by a square, flat-topped, 
fire-cracked bowlder, a Druid altar for human sacrifices, 
surrounded by a fallen ring of unhewn stone-slab pillars. 

So in the individual temple of health, the seven pounds 
of soft, pink, plastic human possibility with which we 
start is as much the end and apex of a thousand past 
generations as it is the beginning of a new one. 

As you go carefully and critically over the newest and 
pinkest of new babies, you can put your finger:on this 
defect or that, which was due to the lack of proper care for 
his mother during a certain period of his prenatal life. And 
this is no mere curiosity of medicine or figure of speech, 
for, roughly speaking, one hundred out of every thousand 
babies born die during their first year. And of this heavy 
death roll, which is ten times that of adults, 40 per cent, 
or a little less than half, occur during the first two months 
of life and are due to diseases and conditions which existed 
before birth. About half these developed in the prenatal 
period and could have been prevented by proper care. 

But if we dig a little deeper, up crops another handicap 
which was placed upon our tiny track athlete during the 
early life of one of his parents before they were ever mar- 
ried; while another and fortunately smaller proportion are 
due to mishaps occurring to the grandparents, though 
these are not usually discernible until some months, or 
even years, later. Oliver Wendell Holmes’ shrewd and 
prophetic epigram, “‘You can cure any disease—if you 
begin with the grandparents,’ has proved simply axio- 
matic truth today. 

We don’t merely accept the truth of the principle, but 
we have a whole group or division of specialists in the dis- 
eases of children, who frankly call themselves prenatalists, 
and who devote a considerable portion of their time to the 
study and treatment of the conditions which produce dis- 
ease or defect in children during the prenatal period. 
There are even wards in some of our great obstetric hos- 
pitals that are specially devoted to the care and treatment 
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of expectant mothers who have develop 
which may be a menace to the health of the 
dren. J 

Our prenatal specialists are Fundamentat 
type and do not hesitate stoutly to assert t} 
declaring with a whole-hearted and cheerin 
that the months before birth are far the m 
and impressionable period of human life, ; 
going back almost to the very beginnings o: 
the new life they can exercise an influence oy 
growth second to none. There are even chai 
medicine in some of our largest and most 
medical schools. 

Our prenatalists are also Modernists in t) 
they are making good practically. They areal 
diminishing the grave risks of pregnancy to t! 
well as providing a better and more wholes; 
ment for the growth of the child, by detectin| 
up at an early period diseased conditions 
kidneys and thyroid glands, due to the ext 
childbearing. 


Odds on the Little Fellow 


Y GIVING the mother regular courses 0 

thyroid extract, they can prevent the en 
the thyroid gland and render the child mu 
to develop goiter. By including in her diet fn 
vegetables containing lime, they can both 
breaking down of her own teeth and kK 
the child’s teeth within the gums more yi 
perfect. 

By keeping the mother constantly u 
from the earliest recognition, they havea 
both the risks of childbirth and the | 
of deaths in the first two months of chil 
little temple builder is fairly out into 
the light of day, facing a wide and un-— 
friendly world. But he has certain 
immunities which enable him to start 
the race of life with such a rush that nine 
out of every ten of him push under the 
wire of the first year’s lap, and shoot 
down the stretch of the second lap. 


No Danger of the Disap- 

pearance of the Family 

Doctor—We Couldn’t Live 
Without Him 


a 
1) secure-in these birthrights his chances 
Pees one, which is exactly 100 per cent 
ty were half a century ago; and these can 
‘roved by intelligent and special care to 
sas has already been done in New Zealand, 
yada and in our own Pacific Northwest. 
»){ature’s own supply of nourishment, which 
Jim three times greater chances of survival 
Jing but also makes him grow straight and 
sting. The second is the warm golden sun- 
shich our human buds and flowerlets cannot 
any more than the other flowers can. 
pale and crooked and stunted in the dark, 
sas, The whole of rickets, for instance, and 
sulosis can be prevented by sunshine. But 
trill not do, because glass takes most of the 
 nlight. It means keeping our babies out-of- 
‘prehes or before open south windows the 
(the sunlit hours—with eyes and heads well 
ally in winter, except, of course, on the very 
(nost inclement days. 

5 and third years our little manikin begins to 
t of the little fevers. But even here Nature 
shield for him. As the chick is hatched into 
ed with yolk food enough for three days, 
2 t to be shipped long distances by express or 
perforated cardboard boxes without either 
so our human nestling is born loaded with 
ost of the minor infectious diseases. 
iity lasts in most instances for six months 
som six months to a year for measles and for 
ies against scarlet fever and diphtheria. The 
i tances or immune bodies come at birth from 
slood and the supply is kept up later by the 
i. The second protection comes from the 
shining lances of the sun, for 
its healing rays are just as 
bad for bugs as they are good 
for babies. Most bacilli curl 
up and die in an hour’s sun 
bath, which means that for 
nine-tenths of the time babies 
are in the open air they are 
practically safe from infec- 
tions, for very few infections 
are ever caught out-of-doors. 


Cripples 


night workers almost to a 
man, and cannot stage a suc- 
cessful hold-up in broad day- 
light. Indeed, what with 
their native food, their birth- 
shield against infections and 
their escort of armed sun 
rays, a large proportion of 
our little ones grow so fast 
and so sturdy that infections 
cannot catch them, or if they 
do, can leave no permanent 
mark or scar. 

From the second to the 

fourth year is the chosen 
hunting ground of the cripplers 
which warp and twist the sup- 
porting pillars of our little human 
temples. There is something espe- 
cially pathetic in the thought of a 
crippled child with a whole life 
long of blemish and handicap to 
look forward to. One of the most 
_cheering and gratifying features of 
constructive medicine today is the 
rapidity with which the pitiful 
_ army of cripples is diminishing in 
numbers. We have no official 
figures for precise comparison be- 
___ cause no census on any wide scale 
has yet been taken till just re- 
cently, but it would be safe to say 


t 50 per cent in the past thirty years. 
deed, they are growing visibly and 
eably less numerous on our streets 
public places of resort. 
ome partial state and city surveys 
e, however, lately been made, and 
agree with one another and with 
the opinion of experts in making an esti- 

ne te of about one in 200 of our popu- 
on—that is, five per 1000 of cripples 
llages. This does not sound a large 
portion; but it would mean about 
(00 in New York City, for instance; 
00 in Illinois, 17,000 in Missouri 
nd about 550,000 in the whole country. 
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The pitiful thing is that probably not more 
than 10 to 15 per cent of these are receiving 
really adequate or proper treatment. Fortu- 
nately the supply is being cut off from below, 
so to speak, for we are not making or permit- 
ting to grow up more than 50 per cent as many 
crippled children as we did a generation ago. 
In fact we may frankly and broadly say that 
there is no longer any excuse for permitting a 
child to grow up or remain a cripple, and in 
future almost every crippled child means some 
doctor’s or parent’s neglect. 

This improvement has come about from the 
simple fact that the agencies responsible for 
the crippling of children are our ancient and 
hereditary enemies, the more serious infec- 
tions—scarlet fever, diphtheria, tuberculosis, 
infantile paralysis, rheumatism and the gloom 
disease, rickets, and only about one in twelve 
are from conditions existing at birth. Now all 
these conditions except infantile paralysis, 
whose cause we do not yet know, are both pre- 
ventable and curable. Prevent tuberculosis in 
childhood and you prevent practically all 
hunchbacks, a large share of spinal disease, 
most cases of hip-joint disease, and a large percentage of 
suppurations of knees, ankles, wrists and elbows. Also, we 
are now finding that proper care and complete cure, with 
ten days’ sick bay afterward, of those deadly little foxes, 
tonsillitis, sore throat, rheumatism and chorea will largely 
prevent that grave engine trouble, a damaged heart valve, 
which now handicaps one in fifty of us all our lives long. 

If deformities occur, treatment by exposure to sunshine 
and fresh air, at the seaside or up in the hills or mountains, 
will cure three-quarters of the cases, in the sense, at least, 
of making them free from pain and able to take care of 
themselves and earn a living in fair comfort. 

But what are we to do with the fully 70,000 crippled 
children in the United States who are not receiving full and 
adequate treatment? I am happy to say that the health 
conscience of the nation is becoming aroused upon this 
subject and that all over the land organized efforts are 
being made to improve the situation. Among the pioneers 
in this field were some of our Middle-Western states, no- 
tably Nebraska, Illinois and Iowa, which have laws au- 
thorizing county physicians and boards of supervisors and 
health officers in each state to report any crippled children 
or disabled adults in their neighborhood to a central state 
commission of physicians and welfare workers. 

Then this central body orders a careful medical examina- 
tion of the cases reported, and if there is fair prospect of 
improvement they are sent to some state hospital or to the 
medical department of the state university, and there 
treated by the members of the medical faculty, grouped to- 
gether into a diagnostic clinic, the state defraying all ex- 
penses of travel and hospital maintenance. 

How admirably the plan worked and how eagerly the 
public responded may be illustrated by the result in the 
state of Illinois. What were known as traveling clinics 
were organized—that is to say, a group of physicians and 
specialists are scheduled to visit a certain place on a cer- 
tain day. Against their arrival the local doctors and public 
authorities drum up and gather together all the crippled 
children in the neighborhood who can be induced to 
come. The visiting experts make a thorough examination 
and study of the cases and then arrange for each one to be 
sent to the appropriate hospital or school for the handi- 
capped. 

Here are the significant and encouraging figures: In 
1917, 700 patients were cared for; in 1918, 900; in 1919, 
1300; in 1920, 1600; and finally in 1922, 3500. Thus 
they reach nearly two-thirds of Illinois’ estimated quota 
of crippled children. 


How School:Teachers Help 


F THOSE examined and treated, more than 60 per cent 
are reported greatly improved and more than a third 
restored to good health and fair working possibilities. 

Our great cities are now not far behind the states in this 
movement. In fact, most of them have had one or more 
homes or hospitals for crippled children ever since the 
splendid movement for the open-air treatment of tuber- 
culosis of the bones and joints in children some twenty or 
thirty years ago. And for several years past some thirty 
of them have maintained special schools for crippled chil- 
dren, with motorbusses and fresh-air porches and rest 
periods and special diets, and in many cases arrangements 
for surgical treatment. 

They have been slow in taking censuses of all cripples 
and attacking the problem in its entirety, but already they 
are moving in that direction; and in several, like New 
York, Cleveland and St. Louis, censuses have been made 
and plans are now being developed to see that every child 
is given an opportunity to obtain the utmost help that 
modern surgical and medical science can give. 

One of the largest, most influential and devoted armies 
of our allies in this campaign is composed of our 750,000 
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It Means a More Thorough Training in the Difficult 
Art of Keeping Healthy People Well 


teachers, with their priceless auxiliaries, the school doctors, 
the school nurses and the school dentists. The tired and 
overburdened mother may well heave a sigh of relief when 
she has once safely landed her child in the public school. 
For she can feel sure that he will not only be well taught 
and kept out of harm’s way, but thoroughly looked after 
as regards his health and physical welfare. Half the burden 
of child rearing, and the heavier half, is over when the 
little one is safely and triumphantly seated at a desk in the 
first grade. For our teachers now have developed a keen 
and intelligent health conscience. They are anxious to pro- 
mote the health of their children as well as their mental 
growth, and welcome the school doctor and the school 
nurse as their best friends and allies in the development of 
bright, healthy, happy childhood. 


When Good Fellows Get Together 


Wits leet aid is also coming to us from a widely dif- 
ferent and perhaps rather unexpected quarter, and that 
is from the great social and friendly and mutual-benefit 
organizations of men, such as the Shriners, the Elks, the 
Rotarians and the Kiwanis. It was only a few years ago 
that their interest in this problem awoke, but already the 
Shriners alone—or, to give them their full and proper 
name, the Ancient Arabic Order of Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine—have built or have in the process of construction 
seven large hospitals in different parts of the country. The 
Rotarians of Ohio have schools for some 400 crippled chil- 
dren in that state, and the governor has set aside the week 
beginning May eighth as Crippled Children’s Week. The 
Elks have a number of schools and summer camps for boys 
scattered over various parts of the country, and the Ki- 
wanis Clubs, though the youngest, are already following 
the same admirable path. They are already getting to- 
gether for the purpose of laying out a joint plan to reach 
every crippled child in the land not already taken care of. 

One of the most significant and cheering proofs of the 
natural goodness and kindliness of men’s hearts is the way 
in which these successful men of affairs, who had originally 
grouped themselves together for social intercourse, for 
mutual aid and for broadening their business intelligence 
and efficiency, are instinctively, of their own free will, 
reaching out to lift the handicap of lifelong disability and 
distress from the feeble shoulders of little crippled children. 

As to the crippled and disabled of larger growth, the 
prospect is almost equally hopeful. Their numbers are 
considerably greater, largely from the wreck and wastage 
of industrial accidents; but to balance this another motive 
force for repair and relief comes in, and that is the restora- 
tion of valuable earning power. In addition to our natural 
feeling of pity and desire to help, there is the consideration 
of salvaging large amounts of badly needed working power 
and technical skill. 

Indeed, in most of our states this has definitely cerystal- 
lized itself into the form of laws, known as Workman’s 
Compensation Acts, which hold, in brief, that the human 
wastage and wreckage of an industry should be regarded 

(Continued on Page 229) 
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after eleven years of Europe to collect the million 

dollars his Grandfather Brown had left him. 
Only there wasn’t any million dollars. There wasn’t 
any money at all. His grandfather had left him noth- 
ing but mementos. The lawyers listed them as follows: 

One copy of Brown’s Hunting the Grizzly; one buffalo 
robe; one rifle, with tools and case. 

Jimmy stored these items temporarily on the bed in his 
hall room in the Bronx and wondered what to do next. 

He knew Paris. He knew La Pérouse, which stands so 
quietly, so austerely on the left bank of the Seine, where 
they give you a fillet of beef bathed in orange sauce and 
garnished with mushrooms and hearts of artichokes in a 
way that simply makes life different. But he did not know 
the place in Forty-second Street, not far from Fifth Ave- 
nue, where you can get a bowl of nourishing soup, with two 
rolls and a pat of butter, for twenty cents. 

He knew what to say to a Paris taxicab driver—those 
comparisons to the good domestic animals and the familiar 
garden vegetables that seem so much milder than our 
Anglo-Saxon phrases of abuse and are so much more 
effective at the Gare du Nord. But he did not know how to 
get from One Hundred and Ninety-third Street to the 
Grand Central without taking a taxi. 

He knew a place at Cap Antibes, near Cannes, where 
you can get a big square room overlooking the Mediter- 
ranean, and breakfast in bed, and déjeuner, and a better 
dinner than a wise man will eat often, for forty frances a day. 
But he did not know where you can get a room in New 
York large enough to contain a single bed, a bureau, and a 
chair for seven dollars a week. So he paid ten. He had 
eleven dollars and seventy-five cents left. 

Jimmy sat down on the one chair and put his feet on the 
window sill and faced the blank brié¢k wall on which the 
window opened. The trouble was, he perceived, that he 
knew how to live gracefully on five or six thousand a 
year in Europe, but he did not know how to get the five 
or six thousand, now that it had stopped coming in the 
mail, or even how to get the price of a second-class ticket 
to Paris. 

There must be some way to do that. He had been reading 
the Help Wanted ads in the afternoon paper and he had 
already learned that what you needed was experience. One 
Help Wanted notice after another insisted on experience. 
The word was like a refrain. Jimmy’s experiences, from the 
moment he began to drive an ambulance on the western 
front at the age of nineteen until he had hired this narrow 
room in the Bronx, had been several and varied. But he 
had never had experience—not in the want-ad sense of the 
word. He was thirty years old and he had never earned a 
living. 

The thing to do, of course, was to lie. But what lie could 
he tell convincingly? The more he thought about it, the 
less possible it seemed to tell any lie convincingly. He did 
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not know that the real danger of lying is not that people 
won’t believe you but that they will. 

Jimmy picked up his grandfather’s book on Hunting the 
Grizzly. The frontispiece was a picture of his grand- 
father—a tall, bearded man in a fringed buckskin shirt 
with a rifle cradled in an arm. Jimmy turned the pages be- 
cause he was tired of thinking what a devilish predicament 
he was in. But after five minutes he was interested. He 
read on and on. He learned that the tremendous weapon 
his grandfather had bequeathed to him was a single-shot 
Sharps rifle, an implement once famous from the Assini- 
boine to the Rio Grande, and only gradually replaced by 
repeating arms. 

So far as his grandfather was concerned, it never had 
been replaced. 

“My Sharps shoots one hundred and ten grains of pow- 
der and five hundred and fifty grains of lead,” his grand- 
father had written. ‘‘Of the eleven grizzly bears I have 
killed with it, only two required a second shot. Need I say 
that I prefer it to one of these modern toys that shoot 
forty grains of powder and two hundred grains of lead?’’ 

His grandfather had once been charged by a wounded 
grizzly. 

“Tf I had had a light repeating rifle,” the old man ex- 
plained, ‘‘I might have shot three or four times just as fast 
as I could work the lever and failed to hit a vital spot; or, 
hitting a vital spot, failed to stop him before he reached 
me. I had the Sharps and no shots to waste. I let that 
bear come pretty close—so close there would be no doubt 
about hitting him where it would do the most good. He 
wasn’t five yards away when I pulled the trigger. His 
momentum carried him on so that I was compelled to step 
aside. But he was dead when he hit the ground.” 

Jimmy got up and looked at the old rifle. He cocked the 
big hammer and tried the trigger; at a very slight pressure 
the hammer came down with snap on the-firing pin. Jimmy 
had never fired a gun in his life. But now he put his grand- 
father’s rifle to his shoulder and looked through the sights. 
He knew how his grandfather had felt. The Sharps in- 
spired confidence by its very size and weight. 

He went back to the book, fascinated by the contrast 
between his grandfather’s life and his own. His grandfather 
had been as carefree, traveling the mountains alone with 
nothing but his rifle, a bag of parched corn, a bit of salt 


and a blanket, as he had been in Paris or on the Riviera on | 


five hundred dollars a month. 

Jimmy read until midnight and realized that he hadn’t 
eaten since teatime only when he turned the last page. 
He put on his hat and started down the street in search of 
an all-night lunch room. At the corner he found the early 
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That Bear Come Pretty Close—, 
There Would be No Doubt Abouy 
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editions of the morning papers on sale 
them all in order to read the Help Wai 
he ate a beef stew that did not re 
rouse in Paris. His head was full 
opinions and anecdotes, and for tha 
advertisement that a day earlier he wi 
It read: 


“WANTED—Gun salesman in sport: n 
who has actually shot big game prefer 


Jimmy read that twice and knew wh 
he would tell. He took down the numb 
nue and the next morning when the stor 
in, looking as if he had just stepped ou 
not at all as if his cash capital had si 
eleven dollars. The manager observed t 
clothes with interest. ; 

“T must tell you frankly,” Jimmy sait 
sold guns. I’d need some time to get ¢ 
But you said something about wantir 
hunted big game.” ; 

“Yes,” the manager said. ‘‘I want so 
our gun-crank customers will respect. T] 
lot. I’ve never had a salesman who couli 
quiet way.” 

Jimmy nodded. 

“T have shot every kind of big gam 
said quietly. ; ' 

“What rifle do you like yourself?” th 

Jimmy smiled his most confidential si 

“T shot my last grizzly with an ol 
.45-110-550 that I inherited from my 
said. A 

“T’ll bet it stopped him just as quick. 
ern high-power rifles.” A 

“Tt did,” Jimmy answered. 

“All right,” the manager said. “I’ 
will work for thirty-five dollars a we 

It was just as easy as that. Jimmy sp! 
to know by name the large stock of gu 
store and a good many evenings study 
of the various manufacturers. But that 
ager introduced him to difficult custom 
the widest experience. Jimmy was cleye 
crank customers do most of the talkin 
grandfather’s reminiscences as his own 
seemed to be called for. He was a suc 
much of a success. He saw no hope 
farther and no hope of ever saving 
back to Paris and no hope of earni 
did. It was the longest and lonelies 


hall room and smoke, or walk the stre 
were devilish. The store closed all da 
mer. And Jimmy knew nobody in New 
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jough to run down to a Long Island beach. 
ve shipped himself on a cattle boat or as a 
mer. But that thirty-five dollars a week, and 
arning it, held him. 
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er introduced Jimmy one morning late in 
/, rather genial customer, a Mr. Corbin, who 
yer mills on which some Berkshire town was 
Corbin confided to Jimmy that he had never 
tain sheep. He was going to Alaska for that 
|yvanted a new gun. Jimmy sold him a beauti- 
; rifle to take a high-velocity cartridge. Mr. 
, Jimmy to lunch at Blondin’s. It was the 
od lunch Jimmy had had since he left Paris. 


that I’m thinking, Mr. Farquharson,”’ he 
inking how fortunate it would be for me if I 
{e you to take this trip.” Jimmy’s heart gave 
, ing was better for a change. “Tt’s this way,” 
ontinued. “I have a daughter. She leads a 
| life up in our little town, with nobody but 
ye doesn’t care anything about shooting. But 
ed in photographing game. I’ve promised to 
) Kadiak and let her see if she can get some 

idiak bears. I want to get a sheep, as I told 
probably keep me busy. I’d feel a lot more 
+’ she had a man like you along every day. I 
there is any real danger of her being charged 
se bears. But you know the reputation they 


bigger than our Rocky Mountain grizzlies,”’ 
ted. 

icture of Miss Corbin. She would be one of 
yomen who went in for this sort of thing in 
riding breeches, a stag shirt. 

lifference did it make if she wasn’t attractive 
? 

ey are,’ Mr. Corbin answered. ‘‘I killed one 
uple of years ago that was the biggest thing 
suppose you’ve been up there?” 
i ny said, “I’ve never been in Alaska.” 
( must go,” Mr. Corbin said. “You'll be my 
‘yan’t ask a thing of you except to trail along 
/ case anything should break.” 


When They Sat Round the Camp Fire Jimmy Felt Blue. 


Jimmy realized that he ran an excellent chance of being 
exposed for a fraud, but he couldn’t pass up the chance. 

“T’d be glad to go,” he said. 

“Fine!”’ said Mr. Corbin. “‘ And if there’s anything you 
need for your personal outfit, just charge it to my account 
at the store. Have you got a rifle you like?”’ 

Jimmy smiled. 

“T’ve got a whale of a rifle,’ he said. 
buffalo gun—a .45-110-550.” 

*““Say,”’ said Mr. Corbin, ‘where did you run onto it?” 

“T inherited it from my grandfather,’ Jimmy answered. 

They talked for two hours about the days of the old 
Sharps, and then Jimmy saw the girl—the perfect girl. She 
came up quickly and the next moment Jimmy was on his 
feet and Mr. Corbin was introducing him. She was Milly. 
She was the girl he had promised to chaperon while she 
photographed Kadiak bears. 

Jimmy was glad to sit down again. His knees felt a little 
wabbly. He hadn’t sat at a table with a girl like that in a 
year. He hadn’t sat at a table with a girl like that ever be- 
fore. It wasn’t that she was so young and so slim and so 
pretty and so smart. It was that, over and above all that, 
she was so likable. Jimmy trusted her instantly. But he 
did not trust himself. He knew he shouldn’t have said he 
would go to Alaska. What if something should happen and 
he couldn’t protect her? What if his abysmal ignorance of 
big-game hunting should be exposed? He couldn’t bear to 
be exposed to a girl like that. 

While she was having tea and her father was explaining 
that Jimmy—the well-known big-game hunter—had con- 
sented to go to Alaska with them and Jimmy was getting a 
grip on himself, five o’clock came around and the agreeable 
little orchestra that Blondin employs for tea time began to 
play a fox trot. Mr. Corbin discovered how late it was and 
remembered an appointment he was about to miss, and 
asked to be excused for half an hour while he kept it, and 
left them alone together. Milly Corbin turned to Jimmy. 

“Of course, as you’re a big-game hunter, you don’t 
dance?”’ 

“Why—why,” Jimmy stammered, as he got up, “I used 
to. I mean it would be a privilege.” 

It was a privilege to dance with her. They danced all 
the time her father was gone without saying a word. 

‘‘Father,’’ she said to him, “‘you ought to persuade Mr. 
Farquharson to go in on your dude ranch.” 


“‘Tt’s a Sharps 


“‘T wish I could,’’ Mr. Corbin said. He gave Jimmy a 
friendly look. ‘‘It’s this way,” he explained: “I own a 
dude ranch out in Wyoming that hasn’t gone so well as it 
should. The man who has been running it for me is a per- 
fectly good Westerner, but he isn’t fond of the dudes and 
he lets them know it. He simply can’t adjust himself to 
the social situation. I’ve either got to find a new man to 
take charge or sell the place.” 

“‘[—I—I’m sure I have no background for that sort of 
thing,’ Jimmy said. ‘I’ve never run a business of any 
kind.” 

“Would you be willing to look the proposition over on 
our way back from Kadiak?”’ 

‘“Why, yes, of course,’ Jimmy said. ‘Only 

“There’s ten thousand a year in it,’’ Mr. Corbin said. 

“Tt isn’t the money I was worrying about,” Jimmy said. 
“T simply don’t feel I am fitted to swing such a proposi- 
tion.” 

Mr. Corbin smiled. 

“T think you were probably born to do it,’’ Mr. Corbin 
said. ‘But we’ll talk about it later.” 

Jimmy didn’t know what to say, so he didn’t say any- 
thing. 

“You mustn’t mind our rushing you this way,” Mr. 
Corbin said. ‘‘I’m used to judging men on sight and my 
percentage of error is low. Anyhow, we start for Kadiak 
on Friday.” 

“Yes,” Jimmy said. 

On the way to the Bronx, Jimmy seriously debated 
whether he ought to skip the country. Sooner or later they 
would find him out, and the later it was the more unpleas- 
ant it would be. He couldn’t bring himself to admit how 
false he was. The simple thing to do was to run away. But 
having come quite firmly to this decision, he couldn’t carry 
it out. He wanted to see what would happen. Whatever 
happened, it would be worth it just to see a little more of 
that girl. It was just conceivable that he could get through 
the trip without giving himself away. 
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HE only really bad moment Jimmy had on the way to 

Kadiak was when he discovered that they must ride 

horseback for about ten miles from the place where the 

boat would land them on the coast to the place where they 
(Continued on Page 201) 
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He Felt Blue Because She Was Utterly Unattainable 
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Informal Biography—By 


presidency, there had been only 

one widower at the White House— 
Mr. Jefferson, whose lady never even 
saw the edifice. Mrs. Jackson, who saw 
it once, and who was packing her trunks 
to be taken there, was never to reach it. 
The first essentially plain, simple, quite 
commonplace woman of the people to 
achieve the privilege of residence in the 
great house at Washington City, Rachel 
Jackson was not permitted to take her 
place in that line of distinguished first 
ladies— Mrs. Adams, Mrs. Madison, Mrs. 
Monroe, Mrs. John Quincy Adams—as 
a successor to whom she would inevi- 
tably have furnished so fascinating a 
contrast; so fascinating for the spectator, 
so fruitful no doubt for the historian, so 
mortifying perhaps in many instances 
for her entourage, and for herself almost 
certainly so painful. And yet in her own 
milieu, in the midst of her own devoted 
friends, and on three occasions at least 
in the precarious glare of an unaccus- 
tomed public scrutiny, Rachel Jackson 
was altogether admirable. 

In 1779, when Capt. James Robertson 
set out from the settlements to establish 
his colony on the Cumberland, in West- 
ern Tennessee, he left to his friend Col. 
John Donelson, of Virginia, the task of 
bringing to their appointed destination 
the families of those adventurous men 
who had cast their lot with his. Colonel 
Donelson had been a well-to-do iron- 
master in Pittsylvania County, a mem- 
ber of the Virginia House of Burgesses, a 
vestryman and a personage of some im- 
portance. He had come, it was said, to 
Eastern Tennessee because the marriage 
of one of his daughters to a hammerer in 
the Donelson furnaces had brought upon 
him the social contumely of his home 
counties. Faced now with the necessity 
of transporting, under inadequate male 
escort, these colonist families — these 
amazing pioneer women and their chil- 
dren—from Jonesboro to the Cumber- 
land through an unfamiliar region 
infested with savages, Colonel Donelson 
decided to make the entire journey by 
water. It had never been done before, 
and it was to take them, downstream 
and upriver, 2000 unknown miles. 

He had with him, in his own family, 
his wife, a married daughter and her 
husband—possibly the hammerer—and 
a younger daughter, Rachel, born in 1767 
back in Virginia; a girl of twelve therefore, 
a black-haired, black-eyed minx, nimble 
of foot, gay, sparkling, intrepid and as 
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the end of it the necessarily unlettered 

life of a rude frontier. It was unfair, per- 

haps, that this child should in time have been expected to 
fill the most exalted social position in the land; and yet it 
was a very splendid justification of that life of unsurpassed 
courage and fortitude, a very seemly recognition of that 
frontier’s sturdy nobility. 

In after years, when they laughed at her and scorned 
her, Rachel Donelson must surely have thought of that 
childhood journey to the Cumberland, and of the days that 
followed, and smiled proudly; although at first it must have 
seemed a great lark to her. 

But it was not to be a lark, this expedition down the 
Holston to the Tennessee, down the Tennessee to the 
Ohio, up the Ohio to the Cumberland, and up the Cumber- 
‘land to the new settlement which was to be known as Nash- 
ville. They started in a winter season of exceptional 
severity, “‘in the good boat Adventure,” to be joined later 
by other vessels; and it was not until four months later, 


on April 24, 1780, that the survivors reached Captain Rob- 
ertson’s log cabins. There was the cold; there were the 
perils of rocks and shoals and swollen rivers; there were 
short rations and a bitter weariness; and there were In- 
dians at every turn. At the junction of the Tennessee and 
Ohio, the situation was ‘‘truly disagreeable. The river is 
very high and the current rapid . . . our provisions ex- 
hausted; the crews almost worn down with hunger and 
fatigue; and know not what distance we have to go or 
what time it will take us to reach our place of destination.” 
There was even smallpox, and when the infected ship 
dropped astern it was no comfort to learn afterward that 
the Indians who had captured her themselves caught the 
disease and died by hundreds. 

But the settlement prospered in spite of famines and 
savages, and Colonel Donelson prospered with it. He 
accumulated lands, negroes, cattle and horses, and was 
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for his part, offered to meet Cap- 
the dueling ground. Finally Cap- 
xclaimed that he did not give a 
them, and that he would not live 
Rachel. Mr. Jackson transplanted 
ker’s boarding house, and in 1790 
s went riding back, alone, to Ken- 


afterward a rumor reached them 
was coming back for the purpose of 
to accompany him to Kentucky. 
ghtened; Captain Robards had 
‘haunt’? her, and after two fair 
stermined not to see him again. It 
it she should go to her sister at 
, old family friend, Colonel Stark, 
2 her escort. Because of his ability 
ater, Mr. Jackson was commanded 
the party—a reluctant Lancelot. 
rith Rachel, of course, and confided 
‘Overton. It must have been a try- 
-them both. However, soon after 
sturn to Nashville, in the summer 
wned that Captain Robards had 
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marriage. There is no more striking proof, perhaps, 
of the impetuosity of Mr. Jackson’s character, and 
of his slender knowledge of the law, than that he 
should not in the first place have satisfied him- 
self concerning the Virginia statute and assured 
himself of the validity of the original report, before 
offering his ten thousand lives in defense of Rachel 
Robards’ good name. It was an unpardonable lapse 
on his part; for though at the moment the matter 
did not attract any more attention than it de- 
served—there was no question of any moral blame— 
as the years passed, and Mr. Jackson was more 
and more in the public eye, the miserable business 
was revived and made use of as campaign slander, 
and at the end it served unquestionably as a con- 
tributing cause of Rachel Jackson’s death. 

But in 1794 no one thought anything about it, 
and in 1796 Mr. Jackson was sent to Philadelphia, 
to the Congress. He seemed very uncouth, ex- 
tremely unkempt and of a fiery temperament; but 
he made some good friends—and especially Mr. 
Edward Livingston, who was still to migrate to 
New Orleans. And in 1797 he was back again, as 
senator this time. But the solemnities of the Senate 
were too much for him; he resigned his seat, was 
appointed, in 1798, to the Supreme Court of Ten- 
nessee; and, with two partners, undertook the 
management of the projected store at Clover 
Bottom, near the race track. At the same time his 
military activities did not cease, and in 1802 he 
received his commission as major general of militia. 
As for Rachel, she stayed at home and managed 
the farm, and when the general was not parading, 
or when the judge was not holding court, or when 
the storekeeper was not tending his counter, she had 
him there by her side, and that was all she asked. 


IV 


E LEFT the bench in 1804, and there was 
trouble again. The Allison affair had brought 
financial distress—and the store was on its last legs— 
and in order to meet accumulating debts, Hunter’s 
Hill and many of the slaves had to be sold. The 


nd lives, madam, if I had them!” Mr. went bankrupt, Mr. Jackson was in serious difficulties. Jacksons moved to a small plantation eight miles from 
sed to have replied. Nathan Hale had not But in December, 1793, there was trouble of a far more Nashville, and there the general built a two-story block- 


Live. dreadful sort. It was Mr. Overton who first heard the house of three rooms, to which he soon added a smaller 
larried that summer in Natchez. news. That divorce in 1791 had never been granted. The building connected by a passage. He called the place The 
| Virginia Legislature had simply authorized Captain Ro- Hermitage. In this modest home they lived until 1819; the 
| qr bards to bring suit in Mercer County, Kentucky. Tech- general busy with his fields and his cotton, his cattle and 


+) live at Hunter’s Hill, thirteen miles out of nically speaking, Mr. Jackson had been living for two his thoroughbred horses; Rachel occupied with her domestic 
Ar. Jackson was United States attorney for years with another man’s wife. And now, at last, Captain cares, her kitchen and her dairy. 
os he was not busy fighting Indians, Robards was suing on the inevitable grounds. The divorce And in this modest home she dispensed a simple, gen- 
| to do, riding circuit through the Tennessee was duly obtained this time, and there was nothing for erous hospitality which was famed throughout the state; 
|administering his office with a wealth of the Jacksons to do but go through a second ceremony of a hospitality which found room, somehow, for whole fam- 
led : ilies at a time, and 
ie for every peddler 
toe a —— a= : ee aa who chanced upon 
aa ae. ~ i ia : a ae the road. She was 
ha Pe a. i already a stout 
d : ie : little body, but she 
could still dance 
reels and country 
dances with the 
best of them; she 
Was gay and jolly; 
she had an aston- 
ishing memory and 
told a good story; 
and all the chil- 
dren in the neigh- 
borhood came to 
Aunt Rachel to 
hear about the 
early days on the 
Cumberland, and 
about the Indians, 
and about Daniel 
Boone, who had 
once passed that 
way. And after 
dinner she sat be- 
side the general in 
front of the fire- 
place and smoked 
her long reed pipe, 
and sometimes she 
handed it to a 
guest with a 
cheery, ‘‘Honey, 
won’t you take a 
smoke?” 

They were tre- 
mendously happy; 
but there were no 
children, and they 
were both so fond 

(Continued on 
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They come drifting up to the news-and-candy 
counter in a steady stream, old and young, thin and 
fat, fresh and sappy; and just because I’m paid to wait 
on ’em they think they’ ve got a license to hand me any 
line of josh they have in stock, from the simple “ Hello, 
Sweetie”’ hail to telling me the story of their lives and 
trying to date me up for a wild party. Say, I got so 
I can spot a cut-up eye flicker clear across the lobby, 
guess how many miles from home they are, and nearly 
tell how long it’s been since they were turned loose 
before. And with a couple of hundred new guests 
checking in every day, is it any wonder I’m no ama- 
teur at giving would-be Romeos the refrigerator stare? 
“Know what I heard one bird call you, Tessie?” 
says Mame, my dumb-bell assistant. ‘‘He asks me 
while you was out to lunch if Miss Zero 
has gone back to Hudson Bay. That 
feller in the check suit with the popeyes 
and the thick under lip. You musta 
handed him sump’n special.’ 

“T only told him if he wanted to rent 
elbow space on the stand by the day he’d 
have to speak to the manager,”’ says I. 
“They’d been dusting him off as part of 
the fixtures if I hadn’t. The big sap!” 

“‘Why, I didn’t think he was so poison- 
ous,” says Mame. 

“In that case,”’ says I, “I'll make you 
a present of him. Only keep him off the 
premises.” 

Maybe it was on account of a few like 
that, or else I was just naturally in the 
mood; but when this smart-setter with 
the weak chin and the baby-blue eyes 
starts buying all the high-priced maga- 
zines and stalling around asking for back 
numbers, I gets suspicious. And first off 
I’d given him my greeter smile. I’d even 
twinkled for him. I do, you know, when 
they’re free spenders and act like they was 
used to charging against their room num- 
ber. Besides, this old boy has all the ear- 
marks of a high-class party, from the 
broad a’s in his talk to the Palm Beach 
tan on his cheeks, not to mention the 
ribboned eyeglasses and the gray castor 
gloves. Not areal antique. Along in the 
forties, I should say, but still taking no- 
tice. Oh, yes, I caught him giving me the up and down as 
I finished checking the sales slip. Then he follows with 
the mushy opening. 

“IT hope you don’t mind my saying so,” says he, ‘“‘but 
you are a perfectly charming young person.” 

“Y-e-es?”’ says I. “That will be all, will it?” 

“For today, thank you,” says he. ‘But I shall be 
motoring into town once or twice next week.” 

“Well, well!’”’ says I. ‘“‘How cheering!” 

He don’t seem to get any warning from that, but goes 
babbling on. 

“‘T shall be—ah—quite alone, and I mean to drop in and 
see you again.” 

“Ruhlly!” says I. ‘If you ask me, I’d say you were 
getting an eyeful right now.”’ 

“‘Not at all, my dear,” says he. ‘‘You’re entirely too 
dazzling for that. Besides, I want to get better acquainted. 
Suppose we say Wednesday evening about seven—a little 
drive out to some quiet place, a nice little dinner for two 
and—ah—all that sort of thing—eh, what?” 

Then he springs what’s intended for a naughty wink, but 
turning pink in the ears as he pulls it. Say, he’s so simple 
about it that it’s almost like swatting a mosquito with a 
baseball bat. But for all the baby blues and the blushes, 
he means bad enough. So I cuts loose with the acetic acid. 

‘Listen here, you poor fish,” says I, ‘‘whoever got you 
thinking you were a fast worker was kidding you some- 
thing fierce. Say, that mush line of yours might work with 
some green parlor maid just out of the steerage, but it only 
gets me yawny in the face. No, no, uncle. You’ll be much 
better off Wednesday evening if you stay out at Mortgage 
Manor and watch nursie put the little ones to bed. Then 
you can drive over to the country club and tell the rest of 
your foursome how you tried out the Boy Scout stuff on 
Twinkling Tessie, but that it was a complete flop. Now 
toddle off and forget the way back.” 

He toddles, with his mouth open and a look on his face 
like a sheep that’s been bumped by a trolley car. Turkey 
red clear back of his ears too. An absolute smear. 

And just as I’m patting a side curl of my truly Titian 
bob into place and exchanging a grin with Mame, this ele- 
gant lady with the tight little mouth and the hard eyes 
appears from behind the marble pillar that divides the 


| CERTAINLY did sting him, though. Why not? 


I Leaned Across the Counter and Started the Chatter. 
Few Giggles That Were More or Less Genuine 


periodicals from the box-candy department. Hither she’d 
been there through the whole act or else she’d just stepped 
over from one of the south-side elevators. A Ritzy-dressed 
lady and so well made up that I couldn’t say if she was 
twenty or twice that. She gives me a narrow-gauge smile. 

“Thank you so much,” says she. ‘‘You did that beau- 
tifully.” 

She almost had me off my balance for a second, but I 
recovers quick and counters, using my Park Avenue ac- 
cent. 

“Beg pardon?” says I. 

“You gave Wallie precisely what he deserved,” says she. 

“Him?” And I jerks my head toward the willing 
toddler. 

““My husband,” she coos, and I heard Mame let out a 
gasp as she drops on her knees behind the counter and 
begins pawing among the returns. 

“Sorry if I was rough about it,” says I, “but ds 

“Not at all,” says the lady. ‘‘I wouldn’t have had you 
change a word, my dear. Wallie needed it ever so much, 
and I’m sure you taught him a lesson he’ll remember a 
long time. That’s his weakness, you know, and he’s espe- 
cially susceptible to blondes. He’d get himself into fright- 
fully silly scrapes if I didn’t rather keep an eye on him.” 

“‘T’ll say he’d stand a bit of watching,” says I. “Most 
of ’em will, for that matter. Still and all, I shouldn’t 
worry a lot if I were you. That line of his will never get 
him very far.” 

“Oh, but they’re not all so clever as you, my dear,’”’ says 
she. ‘‘And now that I’ve had a good look at you, I can’t 
blame Wallie so much. You are a somewhat ravishing 
young person, you know, and that smile of yours might be 
positively devastating.” 

“Thank you kindly,” says I, doing a curtsy. ‘‘I only 
throw that in with five-pound boxes and fifty-cent maga- 
zines. Helps hold the trade, you see; but when they take 
it wrong I have ways of setting ’em right. One has to at 
this job.” 


I Threw ina 


; 
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“‘Fancy!’’ says she. 
males! How dreadful!” h 
“Oh, I don’t know,” says I. ‘Don’t som# 
their lives scheming for just that? I take il 
job.” - 
I could almost see a greenish tinge in he 
that, for it’s easy to guess she’s not oné of t 
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» she goes on, “that you—er—never ac- 
them young and rather nice?” 

“But I’ve had my little lesson. I 
fF ’em. If I’m not sheikproof, then 


s she, tapping her chin. “I wonder.” 
» it if it’s any strain,” says I. “T’ll get 
‘jist me as a two-minute egg that’s posing 


loubt that you must be experienced in 
tirs,” says she. ‘But there are some men, 
jire—well, different. You would not be 
{om here.” 

lifting my eyebrows. 

4d one who is rather fascinating, and is 
of it, of course,” she goes on. “‘He’s not 
snost middle-aged in fact—but he is very 
/ manners are charming, and he’s an in- 
sort of man girls lose their heads over. 
1 only give him such a lesson as you gave 


tound,” says I. “T’ll make your home 
/ isn’t practicing on any boarding-school 
\k him on once, and if I don’t get him 
like he had two flat tires, then I'll quit 


4 you wouldn’t understand,” says she. 
sind who would be apt to notice a —— 
ywhat I mean. He doesn’t have to hunt 
jotel lobbies.”’ 


¢” she agrees. “But let us suppose that 
raced to—er—as you put it, use the net.” 
wre I guessed that this wasn’t all idle chat- 


rand idea?’’ I asks. 

1 him of mine,” she goes on; ‘‘but it hap- 

jiend is here in the hotel now. I could 

rfter a box of bonbons or something.” 

¢. “And then?” , 

he, “if you should be rather nice to him 

2 wonderful eyes of yours a bit, perhaps 
your best smiles—well, I am sure Phil 

hate up. You could—er—lead him on for 

1 need to tell you how. And when the 

ame you could—ah—set him right.”’ 

‘ says I. “But if you’ll excuse me for 

/don’t see just why I should ——’” 

he breaks in, “‘the inducement would be 

sntial. Shall we say fifty dollars? Twice 


“Ruhlly!’’ Says I. 
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that if the results are as sat- 
isfactory as you predict.” 

If Mame had been listening 
in I bet she’d have swallowed 
her gum. I had to grip the 
edge of the counter myself. A 
month’s salary for pulling my 
old stuff on a new victim! 
Must be some catch to it. 

“You don’t want him 
slapped on the wrist or any- 
thing?” says I. ‘I couldn’t 
risk queering my job, you 
know.” 

“Certainly not,” says she. 
‘Nothing more severe than 
the lesson you gave Wallie. 
That would be enough for 
Phil. You see, for all his suc- 
cesses, he’s a sensitive old 
dear. And he is so used to be- 
ing made a lot of by silly 
women and sillier girls that an 
unexpected rebuff would be 
quite a shock to him. Well?” 

I’ve had some odd proposi- 
tions put up to me, but this 
was the weirdest. I was run- 
ning a pencil through my back 
hair, stalling for time. 

“Do I gather,” asks the 
lady, ‘‘that you are not quite 
sure you would know just how to handle such a man as 
Phil?’’ Which had me flushing some under the eyes. 

“You don’t,” says I. ‘I'll take on this he vamp of 
yours, I’ll string him along the best I know how; and if he 
doesn’t complain of frostbite after I’m done with him, we’ll 
call it a free tryout and I’ll apologize to Wallie. But you 
better stage the act when I’m not too busy to do myself 
justice.” 

She wants to know when, and I suggests about 9:30 P.M., 
after the dinner crowd has gone and before the theater 
bunch begin to drift back. 

“Tt’s always slack at the stand about then,”’ says I, “and 
my helper will be off. But how’ll I know which he is?” 

She has the plot all worked out. 

“‘Isn’t that a little balcony up there?” she asks. 

“Sure,” says I. ‘Opens off the ladies’ writing room on 
the mezzanine.” : 

“T will be there,” says she, ‘‘and give you the signal by 
nodding. Thank you so much, Tessie. Here is my card so 
that you may know with whom you are dealing.”’ 


“Tf I’m Not Sheikproof, Then There’s No Such Thing’’ 
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And she leaves me discov- 
ering that she’s Mrs. Walter 
Atwater Keith, of Roaring 
Rock, Long Island. You 
know? You read about her in 
the social notes, giving dinner 
dances and garden parties and 
so on, along with the Twom- 
bley-McRaes, the Laurence 
Van Pelts and the Hubert 
Rawsons. A regular person. 
IT haven’t finished reading the 
card, either, before Mame is 
squinting over my shoulder. 

“Seems to me you’re gettin’ 
chummy with the limousine 
trade,” says she. ‘‘ Askin’ you 
to float at one of her teas, I 
expect.” 

‘‘Nothing so simple,” says 
I. “She’s crazy about having 
me meet a gentleman friend 
of hers.” 

‘* Aw, come, Tess!’’ protests 
Mame. ‘“‘Feed it to me in 
small chunks. I’mnopelican.”’ 

“Well, then,” says I, “‘the 
whole scenario is that she’s 
signed me up as leading lady 
for a specialty stunt. I’m to 
deal ’em frosty to a conquer- 
ing male who needs the same 
sort of dose I handed hubby. There’s an even hundred in 
it for me, real money, if I doit well; and believe me, sister, 
I mean to deliver the goods!” 

For at least a minute Mame aired her adenoids without 
attempting any remarks. Then she got her speech back. 

“How I pity the poor prune!”’ says she. “For unless 
you're struck dumb or sump’n’, I can guess what’s comin’ 
to him.” 

“This Mrs. Keith isn’t so sure about that,” says I. 
“Seems to think her friend is sort of a supersheik who’ll 
give me one glance and have me hanging my head and for- 
getting my lines. Maybe I ought to go into training before 
I take him on.” 

“Huh!”’ says Mame. “You! Say, I hope I can stick 
around close enough so I don’t miss any of it.”’ 

“You can’t,’ says I. “‘While I was just an amateur I 
didn’t mind having a gallery; but if I’m going to break 
into the pro class I mean to make the first performance as 
private as possible. You'll be let off early tonight, Mamie 
dear, and I’ll close the stand myself.” 

(Continued on Page 173) 


“If You Ask Me, I'd Say You Were Getting an Eyeful Right Now” 
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MALL boy, 
tightly but- 
toned into a 
bellhop’s uniform, 
knocked at the 
door of the chief 


A 


steward’s room. 

“Marconif’you, 
sir!” 

The message, 
which read briefly, 
“*840 first, 720 sec- 
ond, 900 third,’’ 
apparently 
brought no joy to 
the man with the 
two gold zigzag 
stripes on his 
sleeves, for he 
sighed out in exas- 
peration, “‘For the 
love of Mike, an- 


other capacity 
holding!” 
Above and 


around him was 
the bustle of the 
day before arrival. 
Inanothertwenty- 
four hours one of 
the world’s largest 
liners would be 
alongside the pier 
in New York 
City. Passengers 
hummed with ac- 
tivity, packed 
their trunks, lost 
passports. For 
them it was the 
end of the voyage. 

But for the ex- 
ecutive and per- 
sonnel of the giant 
steamship com- 
pany, in whose 
organization the liner was but a unit, the end 
voyage is merely the beginning of the next. 


the end of one trip, preparations are in full swing 


first passenger who will walk up it on the succeeding trip. 
The passenger of course knows nothing of such prepara- 


tions. He sees only the finished product of the 
brains of the gigantic organization which provides 
the perfect meal and which gives him the smooth- 
est and most efficient service. 

He does not, for instance, remember that at sea 
there is no last-minute shopping just before meal- 
time; that, unlike the hotel and the housewife who 
can from outside sources and almost at a moment’s 
notice procure that most important dainty which 
has been forgotten or that vital staple which has 
been exhausted, the liner must be self-contained. 
For this it is absolutely dependent on the almost 
superhuman organization which, among other 
things, puts aboard every conceivable item needed 
to furnish the passenger’s table de luxe. 


Victualing a Big Liner 


OW does this organization work, first in regard 

to the passenger’s dietary needs—perhaps the 
most important to the average traveler—and next 
in regard to his comfort? 

The Marconi from the victualing department, 
telling the chief steward how many passengers he 
may expect on the succeeding trip, is the first visi- 
ble sign of the organization which puts on the table 
of the dining saloon all the luxuries of the inter- 
national hotel. Upon receipt the chief steward 
immediately gets busy and takes stock of his sur- 
plus stores. Next he does a little sum—so much in 
hand, so much food per passenger, so many to 
feed—and then he makes up his requisitions. By 
the time the liner gets to the dock he is all ready to 
rush them to the victualing department. 

The first link in the endless chain which in the 
steamship company’s dictionary is only another 
word for service and which stretches from the pas- 
senger and the individual liner, through the various 
departments, to the executive, is the victualing or 
catering department, on the dock side. Details in 
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Even be- 
fore the last passenger walks down the gangplank at 
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Serving the Morning Bouillon 


of one The victualing department is responsible 
of the food which is put on board every inc 
the company. Every carcass of meat, eve 
every crate of eggs is inspected by the su} 
his assistant, and is either passed or rejecté 
used to handling food in bulk that they car 
whether the supplies, are up to st 
not, back they go to the dealer. Th 
martinets in their demands that t 
be first-class. | 

Here is an instance which shows 
case when the tremendous rush mig, 
a little leniency, the superintenden 
age of his convictions. <A certair 
late, had to be turned round insi 
hours, and for a Mediterranean 
first-class passengers. No time he 
procedure! Stores, as demanded bj 
ard’s Marconi, were on the dock ai 
sel’s arrival. Among these was a 
lobsters. On inspection they were 
poor quality, small and Broadwa} 
was sailing next day at noon. If 
were rejected there was a chance 
able lobster would be missing from 
there wasno hesitation. Thevictuali 
ent rejected the whole lot. Of cov 
kicked—it would be impossible 
fresh supplies! 

“All right,” said the man of iro! 
be here tomorrow morning at eigh! 

Of course he got them. As tho 
dare fall down when that would 
“finis’” to a huge account! Bul 
courage of a harried official, wor 
day, and yet rejecting a source of 
cause it was not quite up to Fhe: 
Think of the tender concern for th 
senger’s taste! 

When it comes to an argume? 
victualing superintendent and tl 
former is always right. In one i 
signment of ducks was delivered 
rejected on account of quality. ' 
mad and took the matter to the he 
ing upon calling in an expert. 


the handling of this department vary a little with the 
differing companies and with its location in home or 
foreign port, but the main procedure is the same. 

At its head are a superintendent and an assistant, men 
who have been in the business since childhood—literally so, 
as they have probably started as bellhops—and who have 


for the 


The Winter Garden on the S. S. Leviathan, With the Ritz 
in the Background 
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te Cold Buffet on The Leviathan 
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¢my: “Our own expert has been handling 
{rty years. If his opinion as to quality is 
you there is only one alternative.’’ The 
ire to take it. 
+ department is also responsible for the 
tich insure the fresh-water supply. The 
vesses a bell and asks an attentive waiter 
| water thinks the process a natural one. 
-2 a thought to the minute and efficient 
\2h has made such service possible. A liner 
yained. It carries its whole supply of fresh 
1g, cooking, bathing. A shortage would 
comfort but a calamity. 
the liner arrives at the dock the carpenter 
j:ction between the ship’s pipes and the 
jad the fresh water begins its journey into 
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The linen is another item which needs speedy though they were in a beleaguered town, some 4000 people 
handling as soon as a liner touches dock. On long have to be fed. 


trips and pleasure cruises a ship carries a laundry, For such capacity holding, among the food required will 
but on the liners making the short Atlantic trip all be approximately: 
laundry work is done in port. 75 Tons of meat 
Just imagine, Mrs. Average Housewife, facing 10 Tons of bacon and hams 
the thought of a weekly wash which covers fifty 28 Tons of fish 


: oi Tons 
acres and numbers 250,000 pieces! Yet this is the a oun pare of pay es Ei idinds 


amount of soiled linen which may be disgorged by 250,000 Cigarettes 
one of the huge liners making the Atlantic trip And, if the ship carries a bar, 89,000 bottles of wine, beer, spirits 
with a capacity booking 550 Boxes of grapefruit, oranges and apples 


: 4,400 Jars of jams, marmalades and every conceivable kind of 
On board there are usually a linen steward and ae if 


two assistants who are responsible for the bagging 1 Ton of,ice cream 

and tagging of the daily discard of soiled linen. 2,240 Pounds of tobacco 

The tags are in duplicate and perforated. When This is for one ship. But the weekly housekeeping may 
the ship reaches port the head linen man stands at have to include three or four, or even more. 

the gangway and counts the bags which are taken For the outfitting of this same liner the purchasing agent 
off, keeping one side of the tag as a record. has, among other things, had to purchase about: 

The victualing department 
has already got busy and 
notified the laundry company, 
which has the vans waiting on 
the pier. The huge wash is 
rushed to the tubs and re- 
turned before sailing day. 
Imagine the perfection of or- 
ganization which can return 
a wash of 100,000 pieces 
within twenty-four hours—a 
recent record! 

The victualing department 
also issues emergency stores of 
linen and crockery to make up 
losses and breakages, and it at- 
tends to arrangements for the 
cleaning of rugs and hangings 
when the ship goes through 
its regular spring cleaning. 

Closely allied with the victualing 
department is the purchasing agent. 
He is the company’s official shopper, 
and he buys food by the ton, linen 
by the hundred thousand pieces, 
crockery and glassware by the crate, 
rugs and curtains by the acre. 

On a certain day early in the week 
he considers competitive bids from 
reliable dealers and does his shopping 


A Corner of the Kitchen on the S. 5. Leviathan, Chief Chef 
Meyer Superintending 


for that week. Dealers deliver directly to the liner. There 250,000 Pieces of linen 
are generally no food warehouses on the docks. apt F ieeee ot aes and cutlery 
Consider that one of his company’s liners is capable of 1,000 Rugs 
carrying 3000 passengers and does carry a crew of 1000, 1 Acre of carpets 
and that it must also be self-contained. This means that His shopping is done in the best market—with the fur- 


during a week or more of an isolation as complete as_ ther consideration that in the case of a foreign shipping 
company, like the 
Cunard, for in- 
stance, which 
draws its passen- 
gers from both 
sides of the ocean, 
the buying is fairly 
divided between 
America and Eng- 
land. 


Meats 


N THE case of 

meat purchases, 
the most reliable 
dealers in this 
country are on the 
company’s books, 
and the purchas- 
ing agent may and 
does go down to 
the meat com- 
pany’s depots and 
make his choice. 
Remember that he 
is a man who has 
been in the busi- 
ness for some 
thirty or forty 
years, and his 
choice is likely to 
besound. Remem- 
ber, too, that his 
company’s ac- 
count is so enor- 
mous that he gets 
the very pick of 
the market. 

Perishables are 
usually bought 
only for the trip, 

(Continued on 
A View of the Kitchen on the S. 5S. George Washington Page 209) 
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“‘Would You be So Good as to Tell Me What All This is About?" Said Dormier 


Iv 


R. McMANNIS had a study, or office—a 

small room next the front door. He himself 

spent little time there, but Williams, his 
secretary, functioned here; and here were kept all 
the business cabinets unsuited to the library. 

On leaving Pitts-Cave, Jacqueline went straight to this 
room. She had always hated it, whether because it was 
dark, being on the street level, or because the iron grilles in 
the window made it like a prison. But she knew that when 
her father came in, as he usually did between three and 
four, he stopped here to sign any checks and letters Wil- 
liams might have prepared for him. 

The room, when she entered, was empty; but as the 
desk light was burning, she knew Williams must be some- 
where about. She sat down. 

People who deal in truth themselves recognize it when 
they hear it, just as people who deal in diamonds recognize 
a real stone when they see it. Jacqueline knew that what 
Pitts-Cave had told her was true; knew that Dormier had 
not fallen in love with her on the stairs, but had come over 
to marry her; knew that Mrs. McMannis had not been 
won over to the romance but had deliberately planned it, 
sacrificing her stepdaughter’s happiness to her own social 
ambitions. She had been warned. Paul and Lucy had 
both told her that Dormier had come over to marry her; 
she had hardly heard them. One reason why she had 
fallen such an easy prey to the plot was that she never 
thought of herself as having a part in her father’s fortune. 
She knew that she was an heiress, but she had not learned 
to think of herself as one. Yet if she had not wanted to be- 
lieve he loved her, there had been plenty of signs—those 
vast trunks of clothes—trousseau, of ecourse—and Miss 
Salisbury’s manner—there had been a subtle change. It 
was a terribly humiliating experience—to have shown so 
clearly that she supposed herself loved for herself. But 
humiliation was one of the minor agonies. She loved 
him so very much, and yet she never doubted for a 
moment that she must at once put a stop to the mar- 
riage. 
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It was strange, she thought as she sat there, that she 
had never before been so unhappy and had never felt less 
like crying. She was like iron. She felt as if she would 
never again melt enough to shed a tear. 

The secretary came in. 

“Ah, good afternoon, Miss McMannis. May I con- 
gratulate you? Quite a change for you; quite a new life, 
I presume—interesting, I have no doubt.” 

“Very, I’m sure,” said Jacqueline. 

Williams thought, ‘‘ Well, well, think of that! She’s dif- 
ferent already—stiffer—that child!’’ He felt sorry, for he 
had always immensely admired Jacqueline. Still, it would 
make an interesting story to tell his wife. He had seen a 
lot of this sort of thing in his life. 

“You're waiting to see Mr. McMannis, I suppose.” 

Jacqueline bowed her head. Williams could take a hint. 
If prospective duchesses didn’t want to converse he could 
let them alone. He went back to his pen, and Jacqueline 
sat as immovable as a Buddha. 

Before long her father entered, in one of his most genial 
moods. He had walked uptown. The clear autumn 
weather was continuing and all his blood was agreeably 
tingling. As soon as she saw him Jacqueline knew he was 
going to say something comic and unreal about her being a 
duchess. She shut her eyes, and he said, “‘Ah, Jacqueline, 
you do us a great honor. We are not accustomed to visits 
from Her Grace, are we, Williams? Are those the 
certificates? Good! It seems now that this other man is 
going to take over the whole block of the bonds, so that 
transfers will be easy; but the stock ——” 

“Father,” said Jacqueline, “I want to speak to you, 
please.” 

Mr. McMannis’ manner indicated that nothing his 
daughter could have to say could be as important or 
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demand as immediate attention as} 
between him and his secretary. 

“Perhaps you won’t mind waitil 
answered, “‘until I’ve signed these 
unconnected with your own future 

“T cannot wait.” 

“Ah, these imperial manners, Williams, 
to acquire.” 

By this time Williams had arranged thé 
graved certificates, some printed in or| 
in green, some bearing pictures of locon 
he turned them over Jacqueline had a g 
figures on them—ten thousand shares- 
shares - 7 

“Tt costs a good deal to get rid of me,” 

She spoke very low, but at last she hé 
father’s attention. He looked up, and 
people, wise enough when his attention W 
he made a gesture to Williams to go. 

““What’s the matter, Jacqueline?” he § 
you mean?” 


lot to marry me.”’ 

“T don’t like talk of that kind,” said M 
not suitable; it’s not ladylike; it’s not pl 
your age.” 

“No; it’s just true.” .! 

“It is not true,’’ answered her father.| 
that Dormier has been grasping—greedy- 
trary. He has been singularly generol 
about settlements. And anyhow, whose 
my own—the dowry I choose to give my 

“Hers, I should think,” said Jacqueline 
notice this interruption. wy 

“T don’t like this tone you're taking. | 
very much. As if I did not know what ¥ 
as if it were a crime for me to send yé 
equipped ——”’ 

She interrupted again. 
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jn discussing my dowry, father,” she 
going to be married.” 

» how being very unhappy armed her 
‘Nhe expected outbreak did not alarm her, 
ect of her father’s speech surprised her. 
.d to be reproached for changeableness— 
yg her own mind. 

ished to find she was being accused of 

of confidence in her parent’s omniscience. 


cried, bringing his fist down on the 
‘aman! I work all my life for you, my 

no other thought or care; and now you 
rying to get you into something that would 
T did not know what was for your good! 
ssuccessful man, an indifferent father, you 
¢rd my wishes and opinion more com- 
7 « 
he gradually sank back in her chair, star- 
simp sort of way. He had not even asked 
érather, though he had said ‘‘Why do you 
id?” he had never waited for an answer, 
indicate that he did not greatly care. It 

Jr aspect of the old trouble between them. 
ve that love could exist except for a known 
saw that to him she was merely asymbol, 

al emotion. And he was hurt, not only 

d stated but because there was some- 

to him in being obliged to envisage his 
uality differing from himself. It was 
ted by his general attitude toward women. 
¢anded that women should fill allotted 
é+ted by him. If Jacqueline had been his 
ot have loved her so well, but he would 
ed to discover what lay behind this 

He would have set himself to track down 
/yith women he had a blanket explanation 


nine psychology,’”’ he would say, and feel 
qring further. 

rstand why you’re making this scene,’’ he 
|, don’t understand you, Jacqueline.” 


“T don’t see how you can, father, when you don’t listen 
to what I say.” 

“Tt isn’t as if he weren’t a charming fellow. I don’t see 
how you ean help liking him.”’ 

“Like him? Oh, dear!’’ said Jacqueline. ‘But I won’t 
marry him.” 

“T'll tell you what you do—have a talk with your 
mother.” 

““My mother?” cried Jacqueline. ‘‘My mother is dead. 
Why should I talk to this woman you have put > 

“Steady, Jacqueline! Steady now!” 

“‘T’m steadier than you think, father.” 

They were getting nowhere with their talk, and after a 
little longer they parted, she unshaken in her resolution, he 
unshaken in his belief that her resolution was unimportant. 

She went upstairs to her own room. She was deter- 
mined that within the next two days—before Dormier 
came back—she must have made some definite demonstra- 
tion of her intention. What could it be? What ought it to 
be? She had no one to turn to. She thought of Mr. Win- 
ters—of Paul. 

About an hour later a knock came at her door and she 
rose to meet her stepmother. Jacqueline knew that her in- 
terview with her father had been a mere preliminary 
skirmish—an effort, singularly unsuccessful, to gain an 
ally for the main contest. 

Mrs. McMannis sat down, and even in this crisis her 
calm eyes seemed to rove over the walls and ceilings and 
floor, assuring her that everything in the room was right— 
the pictures straight, the hearth swept. 

“Your father tells me you have changed your mind 
about your marriage.” 

Jacqueline gave a little fierce nod. She found that un- 
happiness had not quite cast out fear of this iron will. 

“T didn’t get a clear idea of your reasons for changing.” 

“T don’t wonder. My father did not listen to them.” 

“Tell them to me.” 

That was one of the alarming qualities of this woman— 
she listened—she even understood, if you gave her half a 
chance. 

“T won’t marry any man who plans it three months be- 
fore he even saw me. I won’t marry a man who doesn’t 
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love me. I suppose you’ll think me a terrible fool, and I 
guess you’d be right, but I actually thought he loved me.” 

“He doesn’t love you?”’ asked Mrs. Mac mildly. 

““A man who picks me out unseen because father will 
endow me like—like a university? Oh,’’ said Jacqueline 
with well-controlled fire, ‘‘I don’t see how you could do 
such a thing to me—you, perhaps, but my own father!” 

There was a short silence, and then Mrs. McMannis said: 

“Jacqueline, you have always thought that I did not 
love you. Iamnot very emotional by nature. I only know 
one way of expressing affection—many people seem to find 
it an unsatisfactory way. I try to arrange the lives of those 
I love to their advantage; to the best of my ability, to 
their advantage. I assure you—and I say this without 
egotism—that I have not very often been mistaken. In ar- 
ranging this marriage for you—and I take the full re- 
sponsibility for arranging it; your father would never 
have thought of it but for me—I believe I showed my love 
for you. I believe I showed a long interested study of your 
character. Your father, Jacqueline, loves you dearly. He 
knows nothing about your character.” 

““You don’t need to tell me that,’’ said Jacqueline. She 
was absorbed by the bare stern reality of her stepmother’s 
words. f 

‘‘But I do. And I know something of the world. You 
are a person absolutely certain to make a mess of any 
marriage which for the next few years you would make for 
yourself. You are intelligent—far more intelligent than 
the people set over you—so you have this enormous belief 
in your own judgments; you are lonely, emotional, starved 
for affection.” 

“What? What?” cried the child. “But if you knew 
this, why have you never given it to me?” 

*Because,’”” answered Mrs. McMannis, her voice as 
smooth as her immobile face, “‘I am incapable of it. I have 
other powers—not that. As I was saying, with all these 
qualities, you are known to be one of the greatest heiresses 
in this country. Free choice on your part would be dis- 
aster. You would either be married by some adventurer 
for your money, or you would yourself choose to marry 
some utterly insignificant boy—because he was poor; this 

(Continued on Page 152) 


A) 
acqueline Simply Turned on Her Heel and Walked Out of the Room. She Had Accomplished Nothing and the Great Peril Was Still Ahead of Her 
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Will Congress Declare a Dividend? 


ROM time to time someone in or out of Congress sol- 

emnly announces that dark plots to reduce taxes are 
afoot and that stealthy propaganda to put over the Mellon 
plan is permeating the public prints. The attitude of these 
gentlemen is, apparently, that the desire for lower taxes is 
an unworthy craving, like the taste for strong drink, and 
that to favor a reduction of surtaxes is a form of editorial 
bootlegging that should be sternly suppressed. 

We happen to be living in a republic that had its begin- 
ning in a little disagreement over taxation. The idea that 
there is something sinister in working, talking and writing 
in favor of lower surtaxes is as ludicrous as Pinafore. It is 
against human nature to give up a dollar more in taxes 
than is necessary for the economical running of the Govy- 
ernment, and only those who think they are not giving up 
a dollar—though they fool themselyes—are in favor of 
heavy taxation. It is not necessary to look for a plot on the 
part of ‘‘the interests.’’ Let every man look within and he 
will find a plot to lower taxes that is as deep and as dark as 
the amount that he is taxed. 

In the closing days of the session Congress raised its pay 
thirty-three per cent, and the country on the whole was sat- 
isfied that it should. Nobody howled that it was a “plant” 
or a “‘plot.’’ Congress was just as hearty and unanimous 
over this raise’ as taxpayers are over the prospect of a 
twenty-five per cent reduction in taxes. Such a decrease 
would be the equivalent of a substantial increase in 
wages, salaries and incomes. That reduction will look 
just as good to outside-of-Congress human nature as the 
salary raise looked to the insiders. In short, it looks so 
good that taxpayers are plotting for it through a mega- 
phone. 

In contrast to those who view with alarm and suspicion 
every movement to lower taxes is the attitude of Martin B. 
Madden, Congressman from Illinois. We believe that he 
fairly represents the position of a majority of the members, 
both Republican and Democratic. Mr. Madden not only 
favors revision at the coming session but he would add a 
clause to the new revenue bill providing that whenever 
the surplus in the Treasury reaches a substantial sum the 
United States shall declare a dividend of this amount, to be 
paid pro rata to income-tax payers of record. 
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A provision of this sort would be a long step forward. 
It would emphasize the importance of economy in govern- 
ment, recognize the principle that the Congress is acting in 
a fiduciary capacity for the people and that the wasteful 
expenditure of their money is a betrayal of trust. It cannot 
too often and too emphatically be brought home to every 
legislative body in the country that taxation must be as 
light and not as heavy as the traffic will bear. 

Congress sees farther ahead on this question than a ma- 
jority of the cities and states, and it has been more respon- 
sive to the wishes of the country. But the day of reckoning 
approaches for the jolly, care-free city fathers and state 
stepfathers who have been spending and giving I O U’s 
for this and the next and the third generation to pay. 

Almost every city and town in the country has a more or 
less monumental house, finished or half finished during the 
last generation, called somebody’s folly. It was built by a 
citizen who, as he grew prosperous, got delusions of gran- 
deur, thought that there was no end tothe money, and built 
in anticipation of a future that he never realized. There is 
a lot of that kind of municipal and state building going on 
right now. 

Somebody’s folly is everybody’s folly who does not watch 
the expenditures of city, town and state, that does not 
raise a voice in protest when they exceed the limits of 
necessity and prudence. The competitive standard of liv- 
ing is quite as common among cities and towns as among 
the people who live in fhem, and as surely leads to folly 
and extravagance. You can’t have high municipal living 
and low taxes. 

Boosting has its place and its uses, but too often the 
booster only boosts taxes. For the American desire to be 
the biggest it might be worth while to substitute the wish 
to be the best, which is often something quite different. 
As a slogan, “‘ Watch us grow!” has had its day. How we 
grow is the thing of importance. 

A city, like an individual, should plan its future intelli- 
gently, living within its means, but looking ahead to the 
future and keeping in a position at all times to expand its 
facilities without actually building beyond its needs. To 
buy luxuries far beyond its means, with the installment 
collector dogging the heels of the city treasurer, is unin- 
telligent. 

The greatest value of Mr. Madden’s proposal is the ideal 
of trusteeship for the people that it holds up before legis- 
lators. If it will teach them to be scrupulous in taking 
and careful in spending the people’s money, and if the idea 
can be passed along to the states and the cities, Mr. 
Madden will deserve a monument in front of the Treasury 
Building. But Mr. Madden and the city fathers cannot 
doit alone. A lax, a careless, a spendthrift legislative body 
simply reflects a fool electorate. Stockholders who are 
hungry for dividends install a capable management and 
then keep after it to make good for them. 


Burning Up the Country 


N THE movement of the seasons there is hazard as well 
as joy. Summer brings vacation and recreation, but it 
likewise ushers in one of humanity’s most dangerous en- 
emies—the forest fire. Responsibility for contending 
against this great destroyer of wealth is accepted by no 
one, except by a few scattered and certainly not overpaid 
rangers. The millions who live in cities and towns or in 
agricultural areas remote from forests and brush cover 
take but passing interest in this recurrent annual killer, 
this fiend, the peer of war, panic and pestilence. 

The older residents of forested regions declare that fires 
were worse in early days. But population was smaller and 
resources greater. It did not matter to pioneers if great 
tracts were burned over, provided only their own lives and 
those of their stock were not endangered. The timber it- 
self was not needed, and plenty of water was to be had 
elsewhere. But today the conservation of forest products 
is one of the chief necessities of national life. It is exceeded, 
however, by the need of water for large centers of popula- 
tion, and water in such volume can be gathered only from 
extensive areas of forested or brush-covered land. 

If air is the first necessity of life, water certainly ranks 
second. The carelessly regarded brush fires that are so 


often allowed to run through the smalle 
ferns and mosses may threaten the in 
shed that supplies a metropolitan city. 
states carry on protracted legal and le 
water-bearing lands, fearing or knowing ther 
to go around. But the common enemy of , 
permitted to run riot through the commony 

To the extent that groundwork is itd 
an especially dry season, or when the imm 
lightning, we must acquiesce in fate. But 
year the direct cause of a very large port 
conflagrations is not lightning, but the sh 
of man as a camper, as a smoker and i ins 
going about in the open to suit his mS 

This fact is not a new discovery; it hi 
charm of novelty. Perhaps the very r Dp 
warnings has dulled the public ear, Buta 
survive which wastes its patrimony throu 
lessness. If there is any sure test of nationa 
the ability to maintain the natural wealth fc 
wealth. If we cannot do that, our place wi 
to peoples that have at least the rudiments 

No one who thinks at all supposes, hi we 
lessness is going to continue. “Verboten” 
word of reproach to Germany. In Europe 
American, with his freedom of actions that 
thing is forbidden. , 

If we keep on with our thoughtless, ine 
it will not be many years before Americans 
forbidden. Everywhere we travel a passpor 
a tax imposed, a license renewed or revoke 
ministered or barely avoided. 

We are entering, it is to be feared, up 
universal summer surveillance and espiona 
trance to every park, forest and mountain 
inspectors will give us more than the casu 
the past. It will be like traveling across a ¢ 
borders, and we shall pay in taxes for thi 
army of government employes whose sole 
protect us from ourselves. 

Does this seem a ridiculous picture? Obv 
only three possibilities. The first is the de 
watersheds through erosion caused by fire. 
depopulation of great cities, which is 1 
The second possibility is a complete mendi 

But can that come without a blow ir 
consumption of cigarettes has increased : 
50 per cent in two years. Automobile tr 
in forested areas are moving upward b 
Millions now have the money and leis 
open who could not go there even a f 
roads are being built in every directio 
insist that as a people we are constantly | 
dependent of convention, more unre 
control. Does it look as if we were ab 
and negligent manners in the open? — 
very many cases: 

‘‘A pienicker visiting one of the 
popular camping places in the Sierra 
threw a lighted match into the dry gr 
lighted a cigarette—on August 31, 192 
started a conflagration that burned 
brush and forest land, and denuded 
watershed but also numerous deligh 

So says Supervisor Cecil, of the A 
in one of the Western states. And so ¢ 
others whose duty it is to struggle with 
it has been unleashed. If cities are no 
and people do not mend their ways, 
method of handling the situation, 
dicated, is the enormously costly 4 
system of minute government surv 
mountain and forested areas it might 
far beyond even Continental standa 

Each year, each summer season, 
comes a more serious problem. A 
put off evil days for a while. But dry 
A solution must be found before m 
passed. The nature of the solution w 
which the American people are made. 


ackin 1934 or 1935, Iremem- 

- there began to be so much 

all the newspapers about 

hington the most beautiful city in the world. 

(x paper exposed the fact that 386 highly im- 

ernment commissions, of such standing that 

ssioner on any one of them was receiving less 

_year, were housed in ancient red-brick dwell- 

nd that the average rent paid for each house 

| year, or about $9000 too much. 

erican newspapers immediately took up the 

(lemanded that each commission be housed in 

velling of its own, and that plans be made for 

| n fitting buildings of at least thirty new com- 
sh year. They pointed out that the manage- 

/ything in the country was rapidly being turned 

missions, and that the smallest number that 

(ably be expected to spring into existence an- 
g the remainder of the century was thirty, 
| mean that there would be more than 1900 new 

/ in Washington by the year 2000, or a total of 
, and that since the commissions would be the 

»ment of the United States, they should be 
uctures that were truly representative of the 
nd resources of the nation. 

(7 and uproar was so tremendous that senators 
tatives almost went crazy in their efforts to 
ce of the people. In less than a 
reated about forty-six commis- 

id to all the details of beautifying 
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x 


ts 


Washington and making it into a fitting home for all 
existing as well as unborn commissions. 

Everybody in political circles was very much pleased and 
excited over this unexpected windfall, and ex-senators and 
ex-congressmen who had been out of office for six or eight 
years and had almost given up hope of getting a good fat 
easy government job were given first-class positions at 
$10,000 a year. 

A number of senators and representatives resigned in or- 
der to take the positions, because they knew the commis- 
sion jobs were life jobs with little or no work, whereas 
they were apt to lose their jobs in Congress at any election. 

Everybody who had ever played golf with the President 
or gone to the same business college with him as a boy was 
given a fine position; and it is probable that anybody who 
had even lived in the same county with the President dur- 
ing his early days could have had a commissioner’s job if 
he had cared to ask for it. 


Old Man Science—the Genius of the New Generation 
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In fact, everybody, whether he was in 
politics or not, was pleased; and it was 
then that all the newspapers and maga- 
zines began to tell everyone that Washington was soon go- 
ing to be the most beautiful city in the world. Rome and 
Edinburgh and Budapest and all other foreign capitals 
with reputations for beauty were heartily sympathized 
with; for everyone agreed that all of them, by comparison 
with Washington, would look like something the dog disin- 
terred, as soon as Washington had made the changes that 
were being planned. 

But all that is neither here nor there. The chief feature 
of the whole business was that the changes were made. 
Though I was a mere lad at the time they were begun, the 
excitement and to-do over it made a great impression on 
I remember that our school debating society used to 
debate such questions as “‘ Would it be better to be a Com- 
missioner of Birds’ Nests at $5000 a year or Commissioner 
of Shingle Standardization at $8500 a year?’’ We were 
young, you know, and didn’t know anything about politics; 
so $3500 a year more or less meant nothing to us. 

The excitement over the ray- 
ishing beauty that was to clothe 
Washington in another quarter 
century led me to make my first 


me. 


(Continued on Page 87) 


Rhymed Presidents 


ISTEN, my children, while one at a time 
| , Your twenty-nine presidents greet you in rhyme! 
First comes George Washington, followed by Adams, 

Martha and Abbie their dutiful madams. 
Jefferson third, he who gave to the nation 
The Democrat Party and Great Declaration. 
Now meet James Madison, then James Monroe, 
Who both sponsored doctrines you all ought to know. 
John Quincy Adams took over the reins, 
Then Hickory Jackson of Indian campaigns. 
Martin Van Buren is next in our view; 
Then Harrison, hero of Tippecanoe. 
Tyler and Texas are words you should bracket, 
While Polk is tied up with the Mexican racket. 
Old Rough-and-Ready, that warrior fierce, 
Zachary Taylor, then Fillmore, then Pierce. 
After Buchanan—the friend of the slave, 
Abraham Lincoln, great, simple and brave! 
Then Andrew Johnson, who won litile fame, 
Followed by Grant, who earned much of the same. 
Out Hayes, enter Garfield, who shortly was killed, 
When the President’s office by Arthur was filled. 
After Cleveland came Harrison, Cleveland again, 
Next William McKinley, who also was slain. 
Now Roosevelt, Rough Rider, Progressive and tourist ; 
Then the screen projects Taft, who is famed as a jurist. 
The World War and Wilson will live through the years, 
For they symbolize sacrifice, sorrow and tears. 
Warren Harding, who strove for the normal again, 
Was stricken and died on his World Court campaign. 
Today we have Coolidge, of pioneer Yanks, 
A thrifty American—let us give thanks! __4, W.Neall. 


Only One Thing Lacking 


HE revue producer had done all he could and was ready 
for the opening night. ‘‘Let’s see,’ he said. ‘I’ve got 
a prohibition number, a take-off on the radio, a satire on 
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the movies, and one on censorship. I’ve got a comedian 
and a blond soprano. Then there are the two vaudeville 
teams and the two supper-show dancers. Oh, yes; I 
mustn’t forget the burlesques on the successful plays, and, 
of course, the English dancing girls, and the chorus and the 
music. The patriotic finale, showing General Mitchell rid- 
ing at the head of a fleet of airships, will be a knock-out. 
I wonder if I’ve left anything out?” 

And, being discreet, his demure private secretary simply 
tapped her pencil and did not say, “Brains.” 


—McCready Huston. 


The Salome Sun 


See What Gentle Spring Has Brung Us 


ENTLE Spring has come again. Pretty near everybody 
gets to Feeling Bad and sort of Bilious along in the 
Spring about the time they are Shedding their woolen 
Under clothes—a sort of a kind of Sweet Sadness that 
makes them want to Write Poetry, if they aint too busy 
working on Cross Word puzzles, which is one thing that 
Salome didn’t get hurt very bad with Yet. There is only 
one Dictionary in Town and most of the rest of the Folks 
here has an idea that these Puzzles is Pictures of new Town 
Lot subdivisions being advertised in some new way by Los 
Angeles real estaters. 

You wouldn’t ever think to look at one of them that a 
Garage man could write Poetry, but they canand Do. The 
Reptyle Kid has got it Bad—and Archie Bald Doveface 
says that most of the Poetry you see in the Papers is wrote 
by Garage Men and Automobile Mechanics. Archie Bald 
ought to know because he has Lived Back East and is 
Educated and hangs around the Garage a good deal be- 
cause he hasn’t anything else to do and there aint no other 
place to hang. His Folks sent him out here for his health 
and send him So Much Money every month as long as he 
stays here. I guess maybe they are afraid someone will kill 
him if he comes Back East again. 

Tuning up the motors and listening to the engine run- 
ning is what Makes Poets out of Garage Men and the old 4 
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Cylinder Tin Lizzies is the Best Kind to work w 
worse they work the Better Poetry it makes, 
get one Hitting on Three, kind of Hop Skippit; 
fine and dandy as soon as you get used to and 
with it. The kind of Poetry you write all depe 
Bad you Feel and How Hard you Step on ¢j 
you're feeling Blue and Lonesome like and Chi 
was cross this morning when she give you you 
all you have got to do is go out in the Garag 
Lizzie up in the corner and put the Emergence 
and Start her up. Run her Slow and when - 
gets Tuned up good with the Engine the Word 
to you. You don’t have to have Much Brains 
Words don’t come, then you have got to sit th 
to Think—but with Most Folks writing Poetry 
come without Very Much Thinking. 

Six Cylinder cars aint much good to write P 
They run so Smooth it makes everything sow 
Time Stories, which aint Good Poetry. A 
Cylinder 1917 model has got them all beat a 
make it slow and Mournful or Fast and Snappy, 
like, but when your Spark Plugs get Dirty o 
gets the matter with your Ignition and she get 
on Three indiscriminate (I don’t know if th; 
Right or not) then you’ve got to be a Regular F 
to keep up and in Tune with it or else you wil. 
Blank Verse before you know it. 

The Hardest Part is to get the Words to Ma 
Rhyme at the Ends of the Lines. Me and the] 
has discovered a new way to do this, which »; 
Patented and sell on a Royalty to Other Poet 
made a couple of Wooden Ear Plugs and whe 
the End of the Line you stick the Plugs in you 
you won’t Hear the Engine while you are hit 
Good Word to Match Up with the one on the} 
Line Before. If you don’t use the Har Plug:! 
will be carrying you right along on to the Next 
you have got the last one Rhymed—and if y| 
engine off every line while you’re hunting for 1 

(Continued on Page 170) 


The Way He Looks to Some of Us 


DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER _ 


DRAWN BY WALTER DE MARIS 


Stage Director—‘‘Hey, Madge, Peel Off Some of That Make:Up! Whi 
Think You Are—in the Audience?"’ 
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purishing stimulating soup should 
tf the daily diet of every child in 
id States. 


e2yes would be brighter in many 
=heeks rosier, school reports would 
Bitter reading, minds and _ bodies 
b more alert. 


ip is a food—a splendid food. 


<p is a tonic—the great wholesome 
f/ stimulant to appetite and 
°) 


21 kinds 
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Green vegetables with their blood-building 
iron. The mineral salts so valuable for 
health and good condition. 


Cereals that build muscle and body-tissue. 
Beef broth with its wonderful invigoration. 
Fresh herbs that tempt the appetite. 


All in Campbell’s Vegetable Soup— 
thirty-two different ingredients that make 
a lunch or supper or a substantial part of 
a dinner. 


Soe 


Real food—and so delicious! 


12 cents a can 


ANE IPUC 


SUPPOSE that in all countries the 
| alien meets with more or less con- 
tempt and contumely according to 
the degree in which he adopts the cus- 
toms of the new country; the more different he remains in 
language, clothes and manners, the more scope he offers for 
criticism and covert or expressed dislike from the natives. 
As a child, I lived in a mill town which attracted so 
many alien operatives that the public notices were always 
printed in seven languages. I still remember the various 
opprobrious nicknames which we loved to yell after the 
foreigner. 

When in my turn I became an immigrant in Japan, very 
occasionally I encountered the same spirit. In slum dis- 
tricts such as surrounded the great dockyards, I have heard 
unsavory comments as I passed in a ricksha. Once, riding 
in a motor car with three other women through the 
crowded narrow street of a country village, where the 
pedestrians had to scuttle into doorways to allow us to 
pass, a tall Japanese man, his hair long and thick, in the 
fashion of social agitators the world over, leaped on the 
step of our car and spat in my face. It was not an agree- 
able experience, but I wondered afterward what lay be- 
hind his offensive act; whether he or hisfamily perhaps had 
suffered through a foreigner in some way. 

The Japanese, as a rule, are hospitable. In the country 
villages, the children line up by the road, arms upflung, 
calling ‘‘Banzai!”’ as the foreigners 
whirl by. The story goes that in the 
early days, when the Japanese peo- 
ple objected to the presence of aliens, 
the children were known to throw 
stones and call bad names, much as 
American children sometimes tease 
foreigners; whereupon the emperor 
himself made it known that he wished 
the foreigners received with hands 
upflung in greeting and the cry “‘ Ban- 
zai!’’ That decree was quite in line 
with modern constructive psychol- 
ogy; one cannot throw stones with 
both hands in the air. 


The Damaged Bridge 


N MY trips through the country 
I almost invariably received 
most kindly treatment, and at small 
isolated cottages the people gener- 
ally refused payment for the cup of 
refreshing tea offered to me with 
ready hospitality. The old man of 
Jimbohara showed me most forcibly 
the contrast between Japanese cour- 
tesy and barbarian rudeness. It hap- 
pened in this wise: 
Four of us, unable as yet to speak 
more than a few words of Japanese, 
but eager to see the beauties of the 
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A Party for an American Visitor 


country, were motoring up to Nikko by a rarely. used route 
to see the wonderful Tokugawa shrines. 

Late on a rainy October afternoon, we passed through a 
tiny village \in:the heart of the farming country on the 
level plains*below.the mountains in which Nikko is situ- 
ated. It was almost dark, so we were surprised to find a 
large crowd of villagers assembled at the far end of the one 
street, where a wooden bridge spanned a river. 

The autumn had been very rainy; a recent typhoon had 
swelled all the streams; the river before us was in full 
flood. In the twilight we could just make out a racing 
stretch of dark water running less than a foot beneath the 
arch of the bridge, frothing around the piles. 

The headman of the village ran up to the car, bowing 
politely, while Suzuki, the chauffeur, interpreted his speech. 
The river, he said, was so high that he feared the bridge 
was unsafe; we should go back over our road to the nearest 
steel bridge, fifty miles below. Even as he spoke, a chorus 
of exclamations broke out in the crowd, whose eyes were 
fastened on the river. The central span of the bridge had 
been carried away by the swift current! 

Our host and owner of the car was an engineer, accus- 
tomed to size up situations quickly. 


All Dressed Up for New Year’s 
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the bank and have the men lay them to a; 
in the gap. It is only twenty feet across, ; 
planks across the gunwales of the sampans 


toon 


fh 


to earn the big money offered and perfectl: 

their lives and boats in the roaring flood, bi 

would not consent. 
“Tt is too great a responsibility for m 


said. 


accountable. 
police authorities in the nearest town —— 
Suzuki, having driven a hundred and fift 


over 


a hundred-mile detour. He suggested thi 


wait 


miles to the police station, where he co 
requisite permission and bring back police 
tend the undertaking. We found ourselv 


“Suzuki,” he said, “yo 
man that I don’t want t 
miles out of my way. T 
to hire two of those samy 


bridge for the car.” 


Pleasant Roadside Shelt 


THE chauffeur’s translation, a vigoro) 
out; the fishermen who owned the boa 


‘Lives may be lost, in which case 1 
But if you secured permi; 


the villainous Japanese roads, did not 


in the village he would take the hea 


the rainy twilight be 
eon hamper, thoug 
Suzuki. The village! 
to their homes for tk 
and we began to feel 
gry ourselves. 

“That big house ¢ 
be the village inn,” ’ 
practical-minded eng 
only two-story hou: 
and the courtyard is 
of sake.” 

“Then let’s go,” ré 
ican girl whom I wi 
“We can get some tt 
our sandwiches, and 
of cards in my pocket) 
a game of bridge wh 

The house was bt! 


square around ‘ ec 
es 
ap 


deep in mud; 
house, the centé 
kitchen and the thir 
two large rooms f 
ami. In the sm 
old man and a 
were sitting on 
low table between th 
tric light suspended 
As we waded thi 
seating ourselves U 
(Continued o : 


m Page 38) 
bh nda that sur- 
mats of a Japanese 
a, our wet boots, two 

ttle maids came 
4} kitchen with shrill 
i! O hairi na sai’’— 
Je deign to enter.” 
eal country inn,” 
jeer as he shuffled in 
o| to the larger room. 
den give you velvet 
do in town.” 
+ absolutely bare of 
the Japanese girls, 
dmiles, brought out 
i] for each of us. One 
on which you kneel 
Je Japanese idea of 
‘tt not ours. 
4fore” — demanded 
[f I have to sit on 
» t to have a whole 

, 


is for his deficiency of polite phrases. One 
d:d and scampered off toward the kitchen. 
dla table and some light,’’ announced the 
tarned if I know how to say it.’’ 

niands produced no comprehension, so 
nid vigorously, if inelegantly, through the 
t. table and light in the next room, where 
» still knelt, motionless as two Buddhas. 
olank, but suddenly the old man roused 
ato her in a tone of authority. She carried 
cis and then brought in the one electric 
i long cord over a hook in the rafter. The 
evere left on the bare mats of their apart- 
hid them, now that it was in darkness, we 
fiat glow of a bean-oil lamp before a house- 
tivas the hour for family prayers. 


4 Embarrassing Moment 


ey good,” approved the engineer, stretching 
with abandon on the soft mats, his cards in 
1 wich in the other, from which hesprinkled 
: clean white mats. ‘I bid one without.” 
yd around the table, nibbling at the sand- 
uhamper, waxing animated over the game. 

w the first little maidservant tilting on 
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Okusan and the Babies in the Honmoku House 
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counsel with a Japanese friend, buy- 
ing with his aid an appropriate pres- 
ent, which we forwarded to the old 
gentleman of Jimbohara. In return 
we received a punctilious acknowl- 
edgment, but I know that the re- 
membrance of our American rudeness 
will never be obliterated in one coun- 
try village of Japan. 


Settling Day 


EW YEAR’S in Nippon was a 
very gay affair, like Christmas, 
Haster and Fourth of July all rolled 
into one. For a week before the first 
of January my back yard looked and 
sounded like a rookery filled with 
black crows. The crows were the 
Japanese clerks of my different 
tradesmen, dressed in their best black 
silk kimonos, gabbling while they 
waited like a lot of crows in a corn- 
field. 
They were waiting for me to pay 
my bills. All year long I had gone in 


“This place isn’t much good. Tell these people to giveus and out of shops, buying whatever pleased my fancy or 


the bill, Suzuki.” 


filled my needs, signing chits instead of paying cash, and 


Suzuki’s face took on a curious sallow shade; some con- now the day of reckoning had come, for everyone was sup- 


cealed emotion tightened the muscles around his mouth. 


posed to start the New Year with every bill paid up. Checks 


“Dana San,”’ he stammered, ‘‘you make big mistake. not being in vogue in Japan, I would have a pile of paper, 
No ask bill these people. This house no hotel. Belong rich silver and copper money in my desk that should logically 
man. Please make bow for thank you and come away have led to an influx of burglars, though it never did. All 
quick.” my servants knew that I would have perhaps a thousand 

It was the most mortifying moment of my life. Tothink yen in the house overnight; presumably the public at large 
that we had vulgarly swaggered into a gentleman’s house, could suspect as much; yet such was the honesty of the 


disturbed him at his pray- 
ers, deprived him of light 
and furniture, ordered his 
servants about and dis- 
ported ourselves with un- 
paralleled boorishness in 
his room! 

The old gentleman 
added the last touch to our 
abasement by rising with 
perfect courtesy to bow us 
from his house; his ser- 
vants refused a tip; we 
were not even allowed to 
pay for the beer, which 
they had bought from a 
shop for us. 

When we returned to 
Yokahama we took 


Japanese Fishing Boats. Above—A Fisherman in Straw Raincoat 


Japanese that nothing untoward ever hap- 
pened. 

One by one the ‘“‘crows”’ were called into 
audience to receive their money, and each 
one, as he gave me a receipt, would present 
me witha New Year’sgift. The grocer used 
to send a basket of champagne, the tailor 
brought silk undies, the confectioner, of 
course, had made a marvelous fruit cake 
frosted like a castle, and the florist would 
produce an adorable miniature junk of 
green pottery in which flourished a twelve- 
inch blossoming plum tree trained to rep- 
resent the sail. 

When all the bills were paid and the 
cackling in the back yard ceased as the 
crowd melted away, I would hear a mys- 
terious monotonous thumping, regular as 
the beat of a tom-tom, from the Japanese 
village below the 
Bluff. In every 
house down there 
the women were 
pounding rice in 
great mortars to 
make the sticky 
cakes called machi, 
which are as nec- 
essary to New 
Year’s in Japan as 
holly is to Christ- 
mas with us. It 
was an awesome 
thing to hear that 
thumping, know- 
ing as I did that 
on New Year’s 
Day every Jap- 
anese of my ac- 
quaintance would 
bring a little lac- 
quered box full of 
loathsome, pallid, 
sticky dumplings 
of mochi, and that 
my servants would 
watch with accus- 
ing eyes to see that 
I ate every bit of 
the mess, which 
tasted like the 
flour paste with 
which we made 
scrapbooks in my 
childhood. 

At New Year’s, 
Usui and I always 
went to the banks 
of the canal near 
Theater Street, for 

(Continued on 
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“‘So Now We are Alone Together, Monsieur Channay,’’ She Said at Last. ‘‘You Wonder Why I Make You Stay”’ 


princess, but quite genuine and very 

beautiful—suddenly brought her es- 
cort to a standstill. They were strolling 
through the crowded rooms of the Sport- 
ing Club at Monte Carlo and the man was 
doing his best to point out a few of the 
notabilities to his companion. 

“IT wish,” the princess declared, ‘“‘to 
know the name of him—-the man who seet 
there. He has a face that does not move, and he wins.” 

Major Egerton Warling looked across at the person in- 
dicated, at first without any particular interest, then with 
a little start of surprise. 

At that moment Gilbert Channay glanced up. He looked 
steadily at Warling, but there was no shadow of recognition 
in his face. The latter, however, was not to be denied. He 
added to his nod of recognition an insistent smile and a lit- 
tle wave of the hand. Channay responded and continued 
his game. 

“Who is he?” the princess demanded. ‘‘You know 
him? . That is good. You shall present him.” 

“Tf there is an opportunity,” her companion promised a 
little evasively. “‘I know him all right. We were at school 
together, and at college; but he has had a great deal of 
trouble and is a little difficult just now.” 

“Trouble?” the princess repeated. ‘‘Have other people 
trouble besides Russians? What has he do? He has lost 
his money, so?” 

“Not exactly that,’”’ was the hesitating reply. ‘He is, I 
believe, a wealthy man; but he was the victim of a con- 
spiracy. As I think you know, I am the governor of a 
prison in $ 

“‘He come to preeson?”’ the princess interrupted eagerly. 
“He look to me the sort of man who would do what he 
chose, whatever the law might say.”’ 

“His was not a grave offense,” Egerton Warling con- 
fided; “‘but he spent three years under my care.” 

“You shall present him,” the princess insisted. 
the man for whom I search.” 

Egerton Warling looked doubtfully across the table. 


4 \HE princess—who was a Russian 


“He is 


ILLUSTRATED 
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Channay the Deliverer 


By &. Phillips Oppenheim 


BY ARTHUR WILLIAM 


““We cannot disturb him now,” he pointed out. ‘‘He is 
playing, as you see, for high stakes, and he would not wish 
to lose his seat. Later on, perhaps.” 

The princess frowned. She was unused to such evasions. 
Then she remembered that the world had changed and that 
it was no longer a wonderful thing to be the Princess 
Variabinski. 

“We'll have a look at the baccarat table,’’ Warling sug- 
gested. ‘There has been some high play there this week.” 

She suffered herself to be led to the farther room, and her 
companion at various intervals presented to her an English 
duke, a great French actor, an English tennis champion 
and the wife of an ambassador. The princess was gracious 
to everyone, but her interest in notabilities seemed mo- 
mentarily to have evaporated. As soon as she could find 
a reasonable excuse she induced her escort to return to the 
roulette tables. Once more she paused, this time at the 
back of Channay’s chair. 

“Cannot you make him get up?”’ she whispered to her 
companion. “I wish to speak with him—this man whose 
face do not move. That is how our Russian men gamble, 
but he is different.” 

Warling still hesitated, but at that moment Channay 
solved the problem for him. He swept his winnings into 
his pocket, handed a contribution to the botte which 
brought him the amazed thanks of the chef, and rose to his 
feet. He came, almost at once, face to face with the two 
people who had been discussing him. 

“How are you, Channay?”’ Warling said, holding out his 
hand. “‘You’ve been scooping it in, I’m glad to see.” 

“‘T have won a little,” Channay admitted. 


¢ 
d 


“T want to pre 
Princess Variabiy 
continued. ‘Mr. 
nay—the Princes 

Channay bowed 
some polite com 
would have moy 
princess detained 
arresting smile, 

“Tlike to see yo 
sieur Channay,” s 
face does not ¢ 
Warling was taki 
for some coffee, 
with us, please? 

Cham 
excuse — 


to the 
asked, 
stances | 
last met 
“DT hi 
prompt 
The | 
forward 
brown ¢ 
tiful an 
sive. § 
Gilbert 
she ma 
she wish 
“Wha 
she aske 
is not 
Warling 
somethi 
“Heh 
haps, th 
years in 
nay ing 
“In 
princess 
what of that? I myself ha’ 
son, over one year and the! 
So we have something toge 
nay. Weare both what yo 
jailbirds, is it not?” 
Channay took his chair ¥ 
ginnings of a smile about 
afraid, princess,” he said, 
would not judge our misder 
I was supposed to be guilt 
“‘T, too,”’ the princess confessed chee 
men—those awful men who call themsel 
ment—they said I was trying to defraud 
cause I wished to bring away my valuabli 
forget that. We have both had shameful 
I,"Monsieur Channay. We are not respect 
Major Warling, so we must be friends. Y 
“Nothing could give me greater pleasure 
the polite reply. . 
The princess smiled happily. They all 
some time of Monte Carlo, the people w 
there, the changes during the past ten y 
the princess rose. j 
“T go now,” she announced. “TI live W 
Monsieur Channay, who has also seen mu 
she cannot so easily forget. I tell her alwé 
late. Tonight I promised that I would se 
slept. Tomorrow, monsieur, I wish you t¢ 
luncheon with me. You have no engagem 


ener 


\ 


BROWN 


but I do not think that you fully underst 
troubles have been wholly political. Ido} 
people of my own country any longer up 
Few of those even who were my friend 
minded as Major Warling here. I don 
houses where I am likely to meet oth 
They might object.” 
She smiled up at him. mY 
“You are a very silly man,” she said. 
have done I do not care. I wish you to C0) 
(Continued on Page 44 
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Ford Responsiveness 


Why “lively” oil is necessary for lively Ford power 


OUR lively Ford engine calls for 

lively oil—oil which flows quickly, 
freely, and easily. Only such an oil can 
thoroughly cover the frictional surfaces 
and thus prevent friction losses. 


Your Ford instruction manual says, “A 
light grade of oil is preferred as it will 
naturally reach the bearings with greater 
ease and consequently less heat will de- 
velop, on account of friction.” 


And your Ford manual also tells you, 
“Heavy and inferior oils have a tendency 


character. 


to carbonize quickly, also ‘gum up’ the piston rings, 
valve stems and bearings.” 


Complete protection 
Mobiloil “«E”’ meets every lubrication requirement 
set down in the Ford instruction book. It feeds per- 
fectly to those close-fitting bearings. It has the body 


and character to resist the whirl and pressure of 


swift-moving surfaces. 

Although it is truly a “lively”, free-flowing oil it 
has a richness which is decidedly rare among merely 
“light” oils. 


This character is particularly valuable in protect- 
ing the sleeves and bearings of the transmission — 
and the bushings and pins of the transmission gears. 
It provides a margin of safety against overheating 
and wear. 

Mobiloil “E” protects you against drag between 
the clutch plates. It gives you the fullest possible 
compression that can go with thorough lubrication. 
It rarely fails to show a marked increase in oil 


Ford responsiveness 
look for this sign 


See main text. 


mileage. And it leaves surprisingly little 
carbon. 
Dealers who believe 
in Specialization 

The Vacuum Oil Company specializes 
on lubrication. It has an automotive en- 
gineering staff of over forty men, every 
one of whom has high standing in the 
automotive field. 


The close-fitting Ford bear- 
ings demand free - flowing 
oil of unusually protective 


These men have individually studied 
Ford engines under all operating con- 
Mobiloil “E” is the result of 
their combined study and recommendations. 


ditions. 


Mobiloil “«E”’ is made only from crude stocks 
specially chosen for lubricating value. It is refined at 
temperatures which keep that lubricating value intact. 
It is a specialized Ford oil from start to finish. 

That is why it gives such unusual protection and 
economy. And that is why the more thoughtful and 
experienced dealers recommend it for your Ford. 


How To Buy 

From Bulk 30c—30c is the fair retail price for single 
quarts of genuine Mobiloil from the barrel or pump. 

For Touring Convenience—the sealed 1-quart can 
is ideal for touring or emergencies. Carry Dore? 
under the seat of your car. 

For Your Home Garage—the 5-gallon or 1-gallon 
sealed cans—or 15-, 30-, or 55-gallon steel drums 
with convenient faucets. 

All prices slightly higher in Southwestern, Moun- 
tain and Pacific Coast States. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

There may be others. That is how it happens, but they 
will not be English.” 

Gilbert Channay bent low, until his lips touched the 
fingers she held out. 

“‘T find you, princess ” he murmured. 

“At the Villa St.-Pierre,’’ she replied. ‘“‘It is on the 
Corniche road above Beau Soleil. At half past twelve, if 
you please.”’ 


After all, the luncheon was a very pleasant function. 
Besides himself and Madame de Kragoff, the aunt of the 
princess, there were present a young Italian, Count Pinesti;, 
his sister, the Marchesa da Sienitivia, and Warling. The 
conversation, which was mostly in French, was of the 
lightest possible order—the doings of mutual acquaint- 
ances in Monte Carlo, gossip as to their winnings and 
losings, rumors as to forthcoming arrivals, more than a 
little scandal concerning some of the residents. After 
luncheon they took coffee upon a terrace over which the 
late mimosa still drooped, sheltered from the sun by a 
striped awning and looking out upon a garden filled with 
flowering shrubs, a few orange trees and many beds of 
roses. Beyond was the Mediterranean, blue and tranquil. 
The princess established Gilbert Channay by her side, and 
as one by one her guests rose to go she accepted their adieus 
without protest. When, however, Channay attempted to 
follow their example, she held out her hand in protest. 

“‘T wish you to stay, my friend,” she insisted. ‘‘ We shall 
have some little talk together. I wish.” 

Channay was puzzled but was compelled to acquiesce. 
Madame de Kragoff departed for her siesta, and finally the 
princess and Channay remained alone upon the terrace. 
The former gave a little sigh of relief. She lit another of 
the cigarettes she smoked endlessly, pushed the box toward 
her companion and stretched herself out in her chair; a 
graceful, almost voluptuous movement, but altogether 
natural. Channay, whose curiosity was more than ever 
excited, watched her closely during the next few moments 
of silence. She was without a doubt even more beautiful 
here in the shaded sunlight than she had seemed last night. 
Her complexion was pale, but it was the ivory 
pallor of health which defied cosmetics. Her 
mouth was a little large, but beautifully 
shaped, her nose delicate, her forehead high, 
but relieved by a short black fringe. She 
was dressed with the difficult simplicity in 
which the women of her nation excel. She 
wore no jewelry or ornaments of any sort. 


Channay’s Eyes Passed on to Her Com: 
panion, and as He Recognized Him He 
Became Suddeniy Very Quiet 


“So now we are alone together, Monsieur Channay,” 
she said at last. “‘You wonder why I make you stay. You 
think, perhaps, you have made a conquest, eh?” 

She looked at him with a smile upon her lips and a 
challenge in her eyes. He shook his head. 

““Princess,’’ he assured her, “I have no such vanity. 
For that reason, my curiosity is perhaps the greater.”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

‘“‘Well,”’ she remarked enigmatically, ‘fone never knows. 
I have suffered very much and it would take much to make 
me feel. I am not easily attracted either; but I like you 
and I have a feeling ——— Shall I tell it to you this way? 
If I were a general and I needed from amongst my soldiers 
someone for a task very difficult, very dangerous, I think 
I should choose you.” 

‘“‘T am afraid, princess, you flatter me,”’ he sighed. 

““You have the face that does not move,”’ she insisted. 

“That is perhaps because I have had rather a hard time, 
and my own emotions are a little dulled,’’ he told her. 

““Who knows?” she replied. ‘“‘ Yet I would answer for it 
that you have courage. I believe that you have chivalry. 
I tell you now a little story. You wish to hear?” 

“Of course.” 

“Before the great trouble,’’ she began, ‘‘there visited 
often at my husband’s palace in St. Petersburg an English- 
man. He was what you call a great financier. He was 
engaged with many money interests in our country. He 
had, they said, great wealth. Now I shall speak ‘quite 
plainly, for why be vain? He had the great foolishness to 
believe himself in love with me—I, whose. husband was 
then alive; a handsome, gallant soldier, and one of the 
great nobles of his country. It was foolish of this English- 
man.” 

“Your husband is dead now?” Channay asked gently. 

“He was killed in the war,” she answered—‘“‘killed in 
the great push through Austria, when we risked everything 
to lighten the pressure upon your western front. He died 
as a soldier, and it had to be. But whilst he lived I loved 
him, and this Englishman—he was well introduced, he was 
received, indeed, by our Czar; but he was a man of com- 
merce, a man whom no sane person would compare with 


’ 


my husband. So you may understand w} 
I had no need to say more than a few wor¢ 
enough. I think he understood. He left off 
house. If I had spoken to my husband he w 
his life, but I said nothing. It did not seem 
man was worth so much. 

“Then, you see, the storm came. Paul y 
relatives were dispersed. I had some mon 
many calls upon it. I had, too, wonderfy] 
Englishman came to my palace. He was y 
nothing of the past. He came, he said, a 
intrusted to him for sale the whole of my je 
safe with him, at any rate, I thought. He 
the merest trifle. In French money, my jewe 
been worth at least ten million franes. He g 
hundred thousand francs. 4 

“With that I tried to bribe my way out o 
The first time I failed. I was in what you 
many months. Then at last I sueceed 
Englishman. I get no reply. I visit him in: 
is a very wicked man. He pretend that 
thousand franes I have sold him the jey 


stances. i 
“So I got up. I left his office. I thought 
for a man to deal with this thing. I went 
Alas, he had sailed for New York. Then], 
band’s uncle, the Grand Duke Peter, 
always enemies, but I thought for thes 
would act. He promised to see this Eng! 
he did. He wrote me afterwards that the 
assured him that the value of the jewels y 
aggerated, that in giving me a hundred thous 
them then, with the risk of not being able tc 
of the country, he considered this man had d 
come out here and I have not my jewels and. 
money.” | 
“You have been to a lawyer?” Channay | 
(Continued on Page 193) — 
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meat tie | = a man who buys aV-63 Cadil- 
| - ie lac is influenced above all else 
AV <4) by consideration of its known | 


quality. 


He buys the V-63 because he wants the 
|} most thoroughly reliable and the smooth- 


est performing eight-cylinder automobile; 


“DONA 


iors | because he wants the absolute security and 
Loy ‘ 


marvelous control provided by built-in 
Cadillac Four-Wheel Brakes; because he 
wants Cadillac beauty, comfort and dis- 


tinction. 
He buys the V-63 to have and enjoy all of 
| the advantages of Cadillac ownership— | 


greatest of which is the assurance that he 


can continue to drive the car year after 


year and receive the same flawless, de- 


pendable, economical service. He knows 
of no other automobile that is so thor- 
oughly proved, that offers the same cer- | | 
tainty of satisfaction and that can be so 
completely relied upon as the Cadillac. 


In buying it, he buys assured quality—he 
fulfills his desire to own the best. 


M'O'T. O - RYIGA’ R'*C'O'M' P'AUN Y 
MICHIGAN 


CADILLAC 
Din RO Tt; 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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burn blue in the wind of his hurry through the long 
cellar passage, then up the corkscrew stair. Above, 
on the landing, he put it out. 

““Much too good to be true,”’ said he. ‘‘Far too easy. 
But who can tell? In Caltrop’s day I remember a promis- 
ing object lugged by ten men up these very stairs, from 
that room we could not open. Like its owner, I forgot 
until now. We shall see.”’ 

In dusk, on the main floor again, he went with all his 
former deliberation, but as one going toward a mark. Dan 
followed him through billiard room and corridors, to the 
vestibule of wreckage where they had begun. Past this, 
another dark hall swallowed them, a low forest of triple 
sandstone columns, among which Runa dodged 

“Here!” he called. ‘‘Here she is! Right where the ten 
or a dozen men dropped her.” 

In the wall, over his head, two slits covered with reed 
curtains let in a faint striped glow of light. Here on the 
floor stood a black iron chest, longer, 
broader, deeper than a coffin, and 
quite as grim. Through the handle 
at either end ran a chain that passed 
with a turn round one of the triple 
columns. 

“Tf this were it!”’ grumbled Runa. 
“Far too easy—far. But we will not 
chagrin ourselves for that, quoi? My 
thieves’ club all believed in it. They 
had just found this the night we were 
caught. Try what she weighs.” 

Both men, laying their sticks down, 
grasped an iron handle together and 
heaved. With all their might, they 
could not stir one corner. 

“Hefty,” said Dan. ‘She prom- 
ises well.” 

La Fléche, bending double, swept 
his fingers along the sides of the dark 
metal. 

“Tight as a drum,” he reported. 
“Beautiful joining. You can hardly 
fee] the crack of the lid. 
A master fitted her.” 

He knelt in front of 


Rex snatched the candle, making it stream flat and 


the chest. 

“What’s here? Eh? 
Look!”’ 

Dan crouched beside 
him. 


A handbreadth down 
from the top, flush in the 
black surface, appeared 
an oblong patch of some- 
what lighter hue. 

“Brass. All dirt and 
verdigris, but brass. Ah, 
bon Dieu, see! The tiny 
keyhole for such an ele- 
phant box. It must 
be —— Yes, I tell you. 
It shoots a heavy bolt set 
very ticklish—et vlan! It must be.”’ Muttering thus, Runa 
gripped his friend’s arm with a hand that trembled. 

“Oho! I will bet you my turnip of a head. It is a 
Bramah lock made over, let in solid and put to work a 
Vite, vite, give me the brass key that our thief coughed out.”’ 

Dan opened his purse and got the key. Having taken 
it, Runa made three vain shots at the hole. 

“Bah! Doddering! Tit-tat-to, round I go. 
It is!” 

The key turned with an absurd little click; then, sud- 
den, but without haste, like a muffled gun firing after the 
creep of the trigger, there came a hollow inward thud of 
iron. As if worked by the same spring, La Fléche bounded 
on foot. 

“My son!’’ His face had gone from brown to sallow, 
his eyes were all brilliance, widening. ‘‘My son, if Gol- 
conda is inside, remember, we share alike!”’ 

Blowing out a great breath, he relaxed; but only to 
pounce again, seize a corner of the black chest and tug 
upward. The lid rose half an inch, stuck, yielded, tipped 
aslant, had come almost free, when he dropped his hold 
and let it sink. 

A voice had murmured, not far distant. Something 
fluttered the gloom; overhead, as the men watched, a 
vague tremor like the shadow of a bird passing wheeled 
across the light, the horizontal threads of brightness in the 
reed curtains. This movement faded beyond the two nar- 
row slits high in the wall. 

As rapidly, and as quietly, Runa mounted the iron chest, 
whipped off his helmet and leaned staring through the 


” 


There! 
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“As for You, Master Sneak<in-the«Cellar, 
Come On, Try Your Luck! Put Me Through That Window for Choice, 


chinks of the nearer curtain. With one hand he made a 
sign downward and backward, for silence. A moment 
later he waved again, this time beckoning Towers to join 
him. 

“* At your left,’’ he whispered,.as Dan’s head came along- 
side his own. ‘‘Take a peep.” 

Before them the hole pierced the masonry like a squint 
in an old church; the reeds of the curtain, painted green 
and tightly strung together, bafiled their view; yet by 
keeping his eyes level with a chink, Dan could see part of 
what shone behind the wall. They looked into that glass 
room, hall or pavilion, which bulged from one end of the 
great house like a bubble clinging to a rock. It was empty, 
confused with shadow, blind with sun. Tops of outdoor 
weed and bush crowded halfway up the windows, flatten- 
ing their mass against the dirty panes. 

“There they are.” 

Over the dazzle of leaves popped a black skullcap, a wad 
of white turban, then two faces. A rod away, perhaps, and 
rimmed each by a fiery halo of sunshine, they appeared at 
the moment disfeatured, obscure; but as they bent near 
the glass and remained so, never moving, the face under 
the cap showed a round, full black beard, while the face 
under the turban limned itself evilly with hollow brown 
cheeks, a wide nose and restless eyes piercing everywhere. 

Both were gone, suddenly, and the leaves they had 
parted sprang back against the window. 

“Right!’’ Runa kissed his finger tips after them and 
jumped down. ‘‘We saw more than they did, for all their 
goggling. One of ’em, with the razor eyes there, is the 
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blind man, the gunguna; he 
his nose, which is round a; 
“The other,” said Dan, 
bearded friend whoslept in 
partment and traveled on t} 
“Underlings; _hirelings, 
matter.”” La Fléche poin 
wall to a door barred and s 
a balk of timber. “They 
I'd like to meet their chie 
come. What is waiting? F 
both—freedom, waiting 
v box?” | 
oe He kicked the iron ches 
“Now, like King Hezekj 
you all my riches—our rict 
four arms, t 
dropped cl: 
chain and } 
“Ha-ha! 

hold, a rer 

is it not?” 
The coffe 

but of junk 

on the top 
books thi 
skelter, bel 
iron, pig le 
stone, bras 

by the Beal 
marble, an 
ron heapec 
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“A cure 


This is tl 
cow die 


He broki 
again. 
“Did sor 
iron-safe ¢g 
his highne 
Comic, Da 
comic! G 
And me, 
leur!” — 
Towersr 
a clap on t) 
“Boy, li 
better. Th 
They sto! 
their disap. 
** Close’ 
Finish!” | 
“Wait! I handled a kind of a sort of | 
where is it? Oh, shied in the corner.” — 
Dan rescued one of the moldy books, thu» 
so, and beckoned. 
“See here. | 
“Geoffrey Chaucer. Complete Works. 
Runa, ‘‘why not? Why not anything in | 
nest? The most real of your English poets, |i 
the most French. And then?” 
“The flyleaf.”’ 
On paper stained and blistered by damp, 
had left a smudge. Only part of these rema‘ 


“M...0...ulcarn...R... 12@ae +} 
| 


La Fléche read and nodded without con’ 
“G. N. Caltrop’s hand, poor fellow, and h 
G. N. C., the man of figures, dropping 1) 
never suspected Caltrop knew Chaucer.” 
“He didn’t,” rejoined Towers dryly; “n) 
babe. You ought to see his critical notes, in! 
reading them last night before you came. 
tainly did not. And that’s what makes me W’ 
Dan fell into a brown study, so prolong 
began to fidget. 
“Tf? If? Goon, my apocalypse.” 
“Look here, did Caltrop have a good me 
“No, arotten. Like all you men of metho 
it while young with diaries and documents a 
and tape and gutta-percha bands and little 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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The new good Maxwell is a modern car, as Maxwell 
engineers interpret that term. That is the real secret of 
its greatness. 


It is superior because it is progressive. It has set the pace. 
It is setting the pace today. 


Today, for the good Maxwell results, you must look to 
Maxwell. Or you must pay hundreds of dollars more. 


And then you will not obtain the good Maxwell economy. 
You will pay far more for operation; far more for upkeep. 


The new good Maxwell is made possible by a unique 
combination. It is the expression of a master production 
genius, and of the ability of a group of eminent engineers, 
working through the unsurpassed manufacturing facilities 
of the great plants in which Maxwell is manufactured 


practically complete. 


You will find all Maxwell dealers eager to give you a 
demonstration of Maxwell’s superiority. 
Balloon tires, natural wood wheels, stop-light, transmission lock, 
Duco finish standard on all Maxwell models. Shrouded visor 


integral with roof; heater, standard on all closed models. 


Touring Car, Roadster, Club Coupe, Club Sedan, Standard Four-Door Sedan— 
attractively priced from $885 to $1095. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, tax extra 


There are Maxwell dealers and superior Maxwell service every- 


where. All dealers are in position to extend the convenience 
of time-payments. Ask about Maxwell’s attractive plan. 


The New Good 


perHour 


TheNew Good 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
cards in boxes, et patati, et patata! And memory, the 
warder of the brain, took a vacation.” 

The scornful outburst gave Dan pleasure. 
from his reverie smiling. 

‘“Good! And you say Caltrop left no papers in Eng- 
land?” 

Runa plumped himself on the edge of the coffer, crossed 
his knees and sat staring upward, as keen as a listening 
bird. 

“None to help us.” 

“Then this may.’”’ Dan closed the volume and tapped 
it. ‘‘Down in the bungalow, I read myself to sleep with 
the mate, the spit and image, of this book; the same writ- 
ing on the flyleaf, a memorandum. Of what,sonny? Ofa 
line and measurement. It may be nothing.” 

The listener got grudgingly up from his perch. 

“Dan,” said he, ‘‘you are not half such a fool as you 
look.” 

“That’s very sweet of you.” 

“Bar compliments, you’re right. We’ll take this Chaucer 
home and compare him with the other. No, more yet.” 
La Fléche tossed the remaining books out angrily, flung 
down the lid of the chest and turned the key. ‘‘We’ll take 
them all home, all, for a quiet evening of study. Here, 
three apiece. I am jealous; me, boasting, thinking 
to crack our shinbones over ninety bars of gold, then discoy- 
ering bricks and door knobs, idiot; while you said noth- 
ing, but Pah! I am green jealous!” 

Indeed, as they went through pillared hall and vestibule, 
the young man seemed to be downcast. His pride of the 
eye had taken a hurt; someone else, an amateur, had seen 
more than he, beaten him, left him sore and touchy. Dan, 
who came after, secretly enjoyed this foible, known of 
old—his friend’s harmless worst point, endearing vanity. 

They locked the great door, from the archway came 
blinking into a level glory of sunset, and down the broken 
terrace plunged into leaves. 

When they had quitted the garden, Towers thought it 
a fair time to break silence. 

““Your gatekeeper’s gone, since last night.’ 

“The feeble old man?”’ snapped Runa. ‘“‘I dismissed 
him. Of how much good was he, where all this wall 
dangles with roots and branches for climbing, as our 
gunguna riffraff know? Perhaps I am wrong again. If you 
desire, let us put Dhirendra back on guard, expose him to 
be killed perhaps. We do not value danger. You are the 
wise one’ of us.” 


He came 


Dan took care to laugh well up his sleeve, not unkindly. 


“You’re the better one,’ said he. ‘‘You think of 
others.” 
“Bosh! We have nothing but flattery to exchange, 


therefore let us close the mouth trap.” 

Grimy with dust, cobwebs and sweat, they brushed 
their way down the bamboo thickets, in and out among 
areca lances, to the bungalow. Each dropped his armful 
of books in a chair. 

“Come.”’ Runa stalked on through house and veranda. 
“Let us walk off our ill temper.” 

Not even rejecting the pronoun, Towers meekly followed 
him down the front stairs, across the ruin of Caltrop’s 
garden and through a gap in the hedge. It was a glum 
walk, dogged exercise that they performed without a word. 
Lanes burrowing under foliage; paths bordered by lush 
green wands of jute standing taller than a man, thicker 
than grass; peaceful glades where nothing moved but a 
curl of smoke above saffron thatch, or a woman who van- 
ished at the door of a mud hovel; fields, intensely verdant, 
flat as a table; pools of rain, where scab-throated vultures 
flapped and wrestled, tearing some waterlogged carcass— 
all these grew dark while shadow crept along the plain, 
blotted every green-gold stretch and became evening. The 
sky, infinite pure sunlight, faded and was drenched with a 
blue no sooner spreading and deepening than gone, so that 
the flying foxes on high, tawny one moment, were as black 
the next as charred paper blown down the wind. It was 
dusk, then early starlight. The two friends tramped on 
side by side and neither spoke. 

A pariah dog yowled at them, and a stink from retting 
jute soured the air, to tell that some heap of blackness by 
the path might be a village or a lone house. For a mile 
afterward there was not a sound but their own footsteps, 
nor anything before them but the plain, a sea of night 
without horizon, lost under the stars. 

In the middle of this, Runa, going like a machine, 
brought up suddenly and cried out: 

“The devil! I behold him! Poking his two horns 
again! Ah!” 

He stared as though seeing a phantom, bodily, near at 
hand. Whatever the form, it made him chuckle. Turning 
right-about, he linked arms with Dan, swung him round 
and began to march gayly home. 

“My long-suffering one, pardon,” said he. “It was not 
so much the hump, the pip, the black dog or the liver as a 
damnable despair of thinking. Now we begin, for I have 
seen him, his two horns. All may be well.” 
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Runa fell to whistling, then to singing 
head to beat the time: 


“On regarda dedans sa cave, — 
Il y avait trois tonneaux dy 
Tirli sautant, sautant la vieill 
Il y avait trois tonneaux d’arg 
Tirli sautant, sautant.” 7 


So, by gray star shine, they returned ver 
gap in the hedge, the veranda, the lighte 
the comfort of a bath, fresh clothes and qd 
up for lost time, Runa’s tongue wagged 
without pause. Not until the coffee cup 
the servants in bed, however, would he ¢ 
sense. Having laid on the table a doze 
cheroots, and artfully mingled brandy y 
in a small glass for himself, another for Day 
armful of books, piled them beside the Ta 
his chair. aie 

““A quiet evening,” he declared briskh 
brain, fellow student, and to work. 1 


in 


of Chaucer.” 

Towers oe a cheroot burning well and 

“M. . ulearn,” he read aloud, 
feet eight inches ~GoN. CS 

La Fléche, rubbing the black bra 
meditated. 

“Yes. Ulcarn. Did you ever hear,” h 
cook who tried to make an eel pie, but e 
the eel kept running its head up through 
are like him. This beast, Alexander the 
taken a fancy to us, Danny; he meddigg : 
will not stay out of our affair!” | 

“He does seem,’’ Dan admitted, “to | 
Charles the First.” 

“Bravo! Exactly! Well?” 

“Well, what? I have no more to say.” 

“T have much more to say.”’ Runa lean 
his legs and blew smoke up at the tor 
‘About the year 330 B. C., Alexander, like 


he was, unable to sit still or let anyone | 
army over the Libyan sand, carrying only 
for a fortnight’s march—think, those poor 
the date-palm oasis, the oracle of Jupiter / 
curly ram’s horns. He went alone, a man, 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Gre 


Adventurous Blood 


HE sensitive plant, which curls up when prodded 
Ts an inquisitive forefinger, is a tough and hard- 

boiled organism by comparison with United States 
senators of the old school, who are so delicately con- 
stituted that they frequently scream with anguish for 
weeks on end if a newcomer to the Senate dares to ex- 
press himself publicly on any subject. 

In the old days a senator had to mingle silently among 
his fellows for at least a year before he was permitted 
to move timidly to have an amendment printed and 
laid on the table. Of recent years, newly elected sena- 
tors have developed a habit of standing up and talking 
about anything concerning which they wish to talk; 
and because of this, a number of new senators have 
been regarded as potential bad eggs by the supersensi- 
tive senators of the type that spend most of their time 
thinking about their dignity. 

For this reason there has been considerable head- 
shaking and lip-pursing among Washington’s elder 
statesmen at the arrival of the slender, elongated and 
silver-haired senator from Connecticut, Hiram Bing- 
ham, among the Senate furniture. 

Along this general line, however, attention might 
reasonably be called to the fact that when Hiram Bing- 
ham has felt the urge to explore a certain South Amer- 
ican jungle or climb a certain unknown Peruvian moun- 
tain or drive an airplane down onto a certain spot of 
green, he has proceeded to obey the urge with the ut- 
most promptness and spontaneity, regardless of the 
outcome. 

It may be that he nearly starves to death, as in 
Venezuela some years since, or that his green landing 
place proves to be a swamp which causes his plane to 
turn over on top of him, press his nose vigorously into the 
mud and fill his eyes with glass, as in France in 1918; but 
any disapproval which may be evinced by persons who 
view with disfavor his wanderings in Venezuelan jungles, 
and his airplane driving and his other multifarious activi- 
ties, has about as much influence on his future actions as 
has the ejection of water by a little-neck clam on the ris- 
ing tide in the Bay of Fundy. 

Whatever he does, he does with wholesale energy and 
completeness. To give a few examples of his thoroughness, 
his explorations in Peru unearthed a city that had been 
concealed from man for centuries; his first venture into 
politics resulted in his holding—to the keen distress of 
many professional and less successful office seekers—the 
positions of lieutenant governor of Connecticut, governor 
of Connecticut and United States senator in the course of 
one day’s time. His sons are seven in number. 

It is a fairly reasonable assumption, therefore, that if any 
of the more dignified old-school senators think to persuade 
Hiram Bingham to follow their ideas of being a senator 
instead of his own ideas, they are entitled to a number of 
extra thinks and can start using them up immediately. 


Anything for Excitement 


URTHERMORE, prominent American genealogists 

state learnedly that the Bingham family for many gen- 
erations back have displayed a marked aversion to over- 
much civilization; so it is barely possible that when Hiram 
Bingham has felt the crushing weight of overgrown sena- 
torial rules and procedure for a year or two, he may kick 
over the traces and join Vice President Dawes in a general 
protest against licensed fat-headedness in the Senate. 

Hiram Bingham’s forbears were in Saybrook, Connecti- 
cut, in 1635; but when the town grew too effete and noisy, 
what with as many as eleven Indians coming in to trade 
all in one day, they pushed on into the backwoods and 
opened up the town of Norwich. That in turn began to 
get overpopulated, so the Binghams shoved up into the 
Vermont wilderness and founded the town of Bennington. 
The head of the Bennington Binghams was named Calvin; 
and he, like the present Hiram, had seven sons, which 
facts ought to convey some powerful meaning to any 
soothsayer worthy of the name. 

Hiram Bingham’s grandfather was the first person who 
ever went as a missionary to any part of the Pacific Ocean. 
He translated the Bible into the Hawaiian tongue, helped 
to write the constitution for the Hawaiian monarchy, 
composed hymns for the natives, and was highly thought 
of by all the leading royal families in the Pacific. Hiram 
Bingham’s father had the same persistent anxiety to get 
away from civilization that has characterized all Binghams, 
so he and his wife went out to the Gilbert Islands as mis- 
sionaries, and utilized their spare time by reducing the 
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language of those islands to writing, giving the Gilbertians 
a literature, translating the entire Bible from the original 
Hebrew and Greek into Gilbertese, and making life 
moderately hideous for the young Gilbertians by producing 
a Gilbertian geography. 

The adventurous blood that had come down through 
these many generations of Binghams caused the boy 
Hiram, on his graduation from Yale in 1898, to look 
around for some sparsely populated and far removed por- 
tion of the earth’s surface to which he could go and explore 
and take chances and perspire and get lost and otherwise 
Binghamize to his heart’s content. 

It seemed to him that South America offered more op- 
portunity than any other from a Binghamish point of 
view, so he went to Harvard and read all the enthusiastic 
lies that the old Spanish explorers told about South 
America, and everything else of interest and noninterest 
that dealt with South America, varying the monotony by 
getting married and accepting a position at Harvard as a 
teacher of Spanish-American history. 

Fortunately for Hiram Bingham’s craving to delve 
among the ruins of distant lands for indefinite periods, he 
was relieved of any worry about where his family would 
get its provender during his delving by the fact that his 
newly acquired wife was a member of the Tiffany family 
of New York, so that any wolf who made an effort to get 
past the Bingham front door was rewarded for his pains 
with a silvery, not to say a gold-and-diamond, Tiffany 
laugh. 

So young Mr. Bingham, in 1906, went down into Vene- 
zuela and Colombia with a light heart and explored the 
route that was followed by Bolivar the Liberator back in 
1818, ran into floods, was marooned on an island, was 
hounded by government officials on suspicion of being an 
American spy, had trouble with unfriendly Indians, lost 
all but one of his pack animals, covered 1000 miles in 118 
days, was bitten by 7,283,961 insects, and wrote a book 
about it. 

When he returned to America, Yale University offered 
him a double-barreled job which permitted him to teach 
when he wasn’t exploring and explore when he wasn’t 
teaching, which struck him as an eminently fair proposi- 
tion. He had no sooner accepted this than Elihu Root, 
then Secretary of State, selected him to go as a delegate 
to the first Pan-American Scientific Congress, which was 
held in Santiago, Chile. 

The records say little concerning his ability as a scien- 
tific congressman; but as an explorer he made considerable 
of an uproar. He seized the opportunity to buy himself a 
good strong mule and set off on an exploration of the old 
Spanish trade route, which cut across seven or eight South 
American countries. While crossing Peru he worked into 
unexplored Inca country and sighted some snow-capped 
mountains which seemed to mark the edge of the known 


world, so far as the Peruvians and | 
were concerned. 

Nobody knew what lay on the other si 
tains; and as soon as this fact had pene{ 
ham brain, the Bingham blood began t 
with excitement. Controlling himself 
could, he went home and wrote two boi 
he organized the Yale Peruvian Exped 
back to Peru and into the unknown cou 
range of snow-capped mountains. | 

There he found great glaciers and { 
pices and magnificent ruins of ancient c 
ing mountain peaks whose names had 
in any school geography, all of which 
drink to the adventurous Bingham s 
returned to the United States with his st 
ruins of the ancient Inca city of Machu } 
got the financial backing which resulted 
explorations of 1912 and 1914-15 under 
Yale and the National Geographic Socic 
these expeditions Machu Picchu was un 
fame of Hiram Bingham waxed and gri 

But when he came back to Americ: 
explorations, he found the war raging, ; 
promptly struck him as being about as 
ing pin trays out of cigar bands. Hewel 
Batteries and earned a captain’s commi: 
artillery, after which he signed up with I 
sion. Things moved a little slowly, s 
Florida with Binghamish vigor, enrolle| 
Flying School, got his pilot’s license 
applied for a transfer from the field art! 
service, and on the first of May was as 
Squier to come to Washington and orgz' 

- of Military Aeronautics. He did this 
Binghamish enthusiasm, and _ establishec: 
schools at Cornell, Princeton, Technology, ( 
sity, Ohio State University, Illinois Univers 
of California and University of Texas, fro) 
aviation officers were graduated. 

When this job was finished he was sent: 
eventually put in command of the great; 
Issoudun, a position which he occupied it 
ability from August to December, 1918. I: 
record that the chief of the air service was @ 
mend his promotion when the Armistice 
vancement; and a high official of the airs 
thanked him and his staff for his training 0!) 
adding that the Issoudun pursuit pilots be; 
the Front were the best that had ever | 


Better Aviator Than Diplo. 


NFORTUNATELY he was a better ay! 
manding officer than he was a diplomat; 
hesitation in emitting prompt and bitter 7) 
such matters as nonflying air-service office! 
boys of the War College who ruled that avit) 
spurs, the Regular Army cavalry officers wh 
placed in charge of American flying schoolsin! 
ant Secretaries of War who visited flying fir 
to ride in planes, and the lack of sympathy) 
the General Staff for the problems of mii 
Following this line of thought, it is worthy’ 
has never received a decoration of any cor 
his own or any other government. 
Having gone for two years without a fu 
brated his discharge from the Army by a 


of flu and staggering off to Samoa, the F 

points west. On his return he was elec 
governor of Connecticut by a larger maj! 
governor received; and in November, 1924,§ 
governor by a majority of 125,000, which is " 
make the hardest-boiled political eyes in C01 
soft and moist with amazement. 

He was backed for Frank Brandegee’s ‘ 
boss of Connecticut, J. Henry Roraback, so) 
as the Last of the Satraps; and by his h 
Hamilton Holt, a lifelong resident of Ca 
September, 1924, he not only provided the? 
adventurous and outspoken irritant but he 
necticut’s big boss a new and welcome leas 

And in spite of the irritability of the elde! 
inquiries concerning South America, the 
ness, aviation, the proper manner in whic] 
houseful of sons, mountain climbing, the m'* 
of the General Staff and other interrelated s). 
addressed to Hiram Bingham, Senate 
Washington, for several years to come. 
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OOPER? I’m used to it. Naturally the 
S young policemen won’t call me that to my 
face; they’d be ticked off if they did. I want 
“sir” and “‘superintendent”’ from them. Now 
over in New York I’d be ‘‘chief” to everybody, but in the 
metropolitan police area “‘chief’’ means that herring-bellied 
deputy commissioner, and nobody else. 

As a detective, I’m a disappointed man; I’ve got no 
science in me. Pawson, the banker, was telling me the 
other day that the only way to discover whether a chap is 
a crook or just plain stockbroker is to examine a gland—I 
forget the name of it—in the middle of his neck. He read 
about it in a newspaper. He said that another way is to 
measure his head. Personally, I’ve never had the time. 
When I put the stick to a man’s head it isn’t to measure it. 
But I admire that kind of detective. There’s a book been 
written about one. He lived up in the west—had an apart- 
ment in Baker Street—and played the fiddle. An’ when he 
was short of clews, he took a shot of coke, an’ naturally he 
saw more clews in a minute than a flat-footed policeman 
would seein a year. This feller always had a doctor around, 
so that you might say that he wasn’t as big a fool as he 
looked. 

I’ve seen the scientific method tried—once. There used 
to be asubinspector of theC. I. D. at Scotland Yard named 
Croomb. He was a sergeant of mine when I was in K 
Division, a young feller who took police work pretty seri- 
ous, though he never got a real good case till the Hillboro 
Road murder came along. I must say he put his back into 
that an’ did good work. You remember the case—the 
woman’s body in a sack an’ nothin’ to identify her except 
she wore odd stockin’s. Croomb worked on the stockin’s 
and got Lebrun, the Hoxton butcher, in the pen an’ even- 
tually onto the trap. It was good work. But What’s 
the word when a parson starts in to put fancy bits into the 
marriage service? Unorthodox! That’s it! The case got 
him promotion, which was good, but it got him into the 
the’rist class, which wasn’t so good. He started labo- 
ratizin’; fixed up a sort of workshop at the back of his 
house in Camden Road, and he an’ his girl used to work 
there for hours. Her name was Eleanor Fenning, a pretty 
blonde who had been to college an’ held degrees in science. 

It’s a great thing for any man 
when a woman believes in him, 
because women work by a kind 
of wild-animal instinct that’s 
neither sense nor reason. Never 
played the races with a girl, have 


He’d Hardly Said the Words 
Before He Made His Real 
Discovery. SuddenlyI Heard 
Him Say, “‘Look at This!’ 
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you? She doesn’t look up form or go pikin’ round for tips; 
she just likes the pretty jackets—the mauve an’ cream, or 
maybe the powder-blue with silver trimmin’s—an’ she plays 
a twenty-to-one shot that all the clockers say couldn’t win 
unless the others dropped dead; and it comes home alone. 

Eleanor believed in Croomb. She got an idea that I was 
jealous of him and kept him out of promotion. When a 
woman thinks that way you’ve just got to let her go right 
on thinkin’; it’s like lettin’ Niag’ra fall. 

She was strong for Eastern stuff. Read Major Laye’s 
Short Study of Native Crime, and Bissart’s Can’t 
think of the title now, but it’s got to do with crimes that 
are committed by natives for religious purposes. 

“There are a lot of undiscovered murders, Sooper,” she 
used to say to me, ‘‘that are traceable to the rites an’ 
ceremonies of the mysterious East.” 

‘Maybe there is, Miss Fenning,” says I; ‘‘but there’s a 
whole lot that’s traceable to people wantin’ the money in 
the mysterious West.” 

Some of the stuff she talked about I didn’t understand. 
In my young days education wasn’t so epidemie as it is 
now. We hadn’t anybody at headquarters who could tell 
you whether a bloodstain came from a mammal or an 
animal—are they? Well, whatever they were. 

Charlie Croomb kept samples of London mud an’ could 
tell you whether a burglar lived in Kilburn or Kew. My 
own way is to ask him and tell him he’s a liar; say that 
often enough and he’ll spill it. And what does it matter 
where he lives so long as you’ve got his finger prints, an’ 
records can tell you the day of the month he went down for 
his last conviction? Real crime an’ book crime’s different. 
In a book, the feller that’s caught leanin’ over the body 
with a gun in his hand is usually the hero of the piece, and 
the bird who did the shootin’ is the old butler who’s been 
in the service of the family for forty-five years. But in 
real life, when you find somebody with a gun within 
shootin’ distance of the dear departed, you pinch him and 
he’s properly hung, walkin’ to the drop with a firm step an’ 

hopin’ everybody will 
take a warnin’ from 
his drinkin’ and other 
vicious habits. 
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It’s because we’re unscientific 
out of fifty killings a year we eaj 
an’ the twenty-two others die by 
I’m old-fashioned. I don’t beliey 
sanity or brain storms or psycho—whate 
No doctor ever gets on the stand to swear 
not responsible for his actions, and you dor 
specialists to explain why the head cashie 
short at the call-over. It’s only when gor 
and somebody else stands up in the dock 
on God and his country—as they say at 
nerve doctor pulls out his diagrams to proy 
of all the trouble is a shortage of gray 
terior cavity of the epiginkium. In the} 
pretty useful tex’book, there’s nothing ah 
an’ subconscious urges. , 

When Cain opened the register he did 
cause he wanted more than he was gettin’ 
most murders are committed. But in # 
there’s quite a lot about wickedness. It’s; 
word that never arises in court except in 
Right down behind every bad crime you'll 
you look for it. But generally it is ¢ 
else. And science can get you all wrong 
can you have for the scientific mind when 
a paving brick through the plate-glass wind 
store? i" 

Prof. Charles Bigglewood was, in a1 
a friend of mine. He used to call me § 
and I’ve dined at his house in Clarg 
He wrote books on chemistry an’ the h 
know who read ’em. I suppose there a 
buy that sort of junk, but I never met 
copy of one with his own name writt 
and I tried to read it, but the book w 
were no characters in it and no pic 
was grand.. I had it on the shelf of my 

I got to know him through savin’ the 
That sounds like a detective story, but 
her by the hair just as she was stepp 
car. She was about eight at the time 
mantical, even at that age. Shesaids 
killed, because it would have made 
Some people are like that. Personally, I 
threw any kind of fit than the amb’lan 
ringin’ for me. That’s my nature—e; 
(Continued on Page 54)| 
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A FLOOD LET LOOSE 


For twenty-five years there was 
building up a vast human reser- 
voir filled with the hope that 
some day Packard would build a 
car all could afford to own. 


Then came January 1, 1925, when 
the gates were opened. 


The result —a flood let loose, as 
yet unstemmed, that is in turn 
to bring an ever increasing flow 
of business. 


The thousands who have taken 
delivery of Packard Six enclosed 
cars, at prices lowered by nearly a 
thousand dollars, know that their 
faith in Packard was well placed. 


They are telling their friends that 
their new cars are true Packards, 
with improvements found in no 
other cars. 


And quite naturally the friends 
are coming to Packard. 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
home. I was a mere inspector in those days, an’ wore uni- 
form, havin’ been fired out of the special branch for tellin’ 
my superintendent he was playin’ favorites. No, it wasn’t 
a question of promotion, only I raided a night club and 
pinched a lady friend of his and he wanted the charge 
withdrawn. 

Well, Professor Bigglewood took a view that I’d done 
something big in scalping his daughter—wanted to give me 
money and asked me to dinner and the Lord knows what. 
I liked him. He was a pretty nice old man—married his 
housekeeper late in life. She’d been dead six years when I 
met him. A clever old boy in spite of his learnin’. Ever 
noticed how easy these bright scholars fall for a con man? 
He was an inventor too—got a process for dealin’ with 
spelter workin’ in the Midlands and bringin’ him in a whole 
lot of money every month. He liked good wine—talked 
about port as if it was human. In appearance, he was 
nearly the double of the late Gen’ral Booth—long white 
beard, fierce sort of nose and white hair. I’ve sat listenin’ 
to him by the hour, wonderin’ at his horse sense. He was 
the only man I ever met who didn’t think police head- 
quarters ought to be more scientific. 

And he had one hobby—the collection of little idols; 
Buddha an’ Shion an’ quaint things like that. One night 
he opened a case and took out a little green dragon made 
of jade. 

“There’s a history to that, Sooper,” he said. “‘I bought 
it from a Chinaman at Tower Hill. Gave him a pound for 
it. He was found in the river next day with his throat cut.” 

“How do you know it was the same chink?’ I asked 
him, bein’ suspicious about coincidences. 

“My card was in his pocket. He had told me he had 
another like it, so I asked him to bring it to me.” 

I remembered the dead Chinaman. Up at the Yard we 
thought there had been a tong fight. 

Croomb got to know him too. I can’t remember for cer- 
tain, but I’ve an idea I introduced him. Never mind about 
that; Croomb met him an’ once or twice went to dinner 
with Miss Fenning. Naturally, idols thrilled Eleanor, who 
wanted to know whether any of ’em had been stolen from a 
temple when the priest was full of hooch. She got that out 
of a book. But I reckon that most of his idols came 
through the usual junk shops, and that the only body 
robbed was the professor, except in one case—the jade 
dragon. Croomb had his views about this. 

“‘T’ve advised the professor to send it to a museum,”’ he 
said. “In my considered opinion, that dragon is a danger- 
ous thing to have around.” 

From what I heard later, it seems that Bigglewood hung 
onto the dragon. I hadn’t a chance of seeing it, for I sort of 
lost sight of him for years. Every New Year’s Day I got a 
wire or a card from him wishin’ me luck in the comin’ year, 
may it be bright an’ prosperous an’ the usual stuff. Once 
or twice he wired from Switzerland an’ I guessed that 
Amelia—that was his daughter’s name—was winter- 
sportin’. I saw her once or twice bein’ driven in the pro- 
fessor’s new sedan. The old man did things in style, had 
the smartest chauffeur, the fattest butler and the slickest 
footman in Clarges Street. I didn’t- know anything about 
her bein’ married; but Sergeant Cross, who is in charge of 
Records, and reads Births, Deaths and Marriages for his 
own amusement, brought the cutting to me. She’d mar- 
ried Capt. Arthur Helby, D.S.O., M.C., in Derby some- 
where. About three months after, Records brought me a 
cutting that made me feel mighty sorry for the girl and her 
father. It was of a death: 


“‘Helby; Captain Arthur Helby, D.S.O., M.C., 
twenty-fourth. In Dublin, after a short illness.” 


on October 


That was all. I wrote to the professor, but got no answer, 
and when I rung up his house in Clarges Street the care- 
taker told me that the professor had gone abroad with his 
daughter. The caretaker said that the captain died a 
natural death, though there was a lot of shooting in Dublin 
round about that time. 

The next I heard was that she’d married again—a 
middle-aged general—and had left for India on her honey- 
moon trip. This bit of news was in the early editions of the 
evening papers the very day I saw the professor. I sat 
down an’ wrote a letter to the old man. As a matter of 
fact, after I posted it, I wished I had torn it up, because I 
didn’t want him to feel that I was chasin’ him. And that 
night I met him. I was up west lookin’ for the taxi burglar, 
a man who used to drive a taxi up to the house he was going 
to bust. It was a good scheme, because there’s nothing 
suspicious about a taxi loafin’ round a residential square. 
This bird I was lookin’ for had done three good jobs in a 
month and got away with ’em. 

In the ordinary course of duty, I called in at Vine Street 
an’ was talkin’ to the inspector, when I heard somebody 
comin’ into the charge room, an’ lookin’ up I nearly 
dropped—for the man in the patrol’s hands was Professor 
Bigglewood! 

He was in evenin’ dress, his top hat was on his head 
and he was, to my eyes, dazed but sober. He saw me an’ 
nodded very solemn. I didn’t say a word, but just listened 
to the young officer who had brought him in. 
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“T was on duty in Regent Street at 1:05 this mornin’, 
he said—we teach young policemen to give evidence to the 
point—‘“‘an’ I saw this man take a wooden pavin’ block 
from a pile that was standin’ by the roadside. Before I 
could reach him he had thrown the brick through the plate- 
glass window of the Ten Per Cent Jewelry Store.” 

I couldn’t believe my ears. 

“Are you sure it was this gentleman?” I asked, though 
it was no business of mine, and I apologized afterward to 
the inspector in charge for buttin’ in. 

“Certain, sir,’’ says the officer. ‘‘He was the only man 
in sight.”’ 

The inspector started in to ask the professor his name 
and address, and Mr. Bigglewood answered without any 
hesitation. He said that he had been to his club, the 
Learned Societies, in St. James’s Street. There had been a 
dinner given by some of his friends in honor of his daugh- 
ter’s wedding. According to the professor’s story, all the 
men at the dinner were the kind who have to be in bed at 
ten by doctor’s orders, and round about eleven he had a 
whisky an’ soda in the readin’ room and went to sleep. 
When he woke up the club was in darkness an’ he had to 
unlock the front door and let himself out. He was kind of 
bothered, but he wasn’t drunk. He was certain of this— 
half asleep was the way he put it. He was halfway down 
Regent Street when he heard somebody walkin’ behind 
him an’ had a horrible feelin’ of fear. It was so bad that he 
grabbed the first thing he could lay hands on, which was a 
road block. He said he could no more help doin’ it than 
he could help standin’ on his feet. He just lammed out 
with the block and bing went the window! 

The divisional surgeon came in at that minute, which 
was lucky, for the doctor knew Professor Bigglewood and 
naturally he wouldn’t certify him as drunk—not that he 
would have done that in any case. As to the man who was 
following, the policeman swore there was nobody near. 

“‘T think Mr. Bigglewood’s theory that he was walking, 
to all intents and purposes, in his sleep is a sound one,”’ 
said the doctor, and laughed. ‘‘You’ll have to settle the 
cost of the store window with the jewelers, professor,’ he 
said. 

I could see the old man was upset. Who wouldn’t be? 
Suppose you were a high-class professor an’ woke up an’ 
found yourself in the pen on a charge of smashing a jew- 
eler’s window at one o’clock in the morning! The long and 
short of it was that he was released and the inspector said 
he’d send a man down to the store first thing in the morn- 
ing and explain how the accident happened. 

The professor asked me to walk back home with him. 
He wouldn’t take a taxi; he thought the walk would kind 
of wake him up. Most of the conversation was on my side; 
he seemed too rattled to talk. From Vine Street to Clarges 
Street isn’t far, but we walked pretty slowly, because 
he was an elderly gentleman. As we turned out of Picca- 
dilly I saw a taxicab drawn up in front of Bigglewood’s 
house, and there was an inspector and a policeman there, 
an’ the inspector was Croomb; he was knocking at the 
door as we came up. 

“Ts that Professor Bigglewood?”’ he said. ‘Good eve- 
ning, professor. Is this cab waiting for anybody in your 
house?” 

Bigglewood shook his head; he was still a bit dull. He 
began feelin’ in his pocket for the key, an’ after a bit 


Croomb and I walked round and had a look at the taxicab. - 


It was a new machine and the engine was stone cold. 


It had been standing there, according to the policeman, for | 


the best part of two hours. 

“Ts it in the way?” asked Professor Bigglewood, who 
suddenly seemed to wake up from his trance. 

“‘No, sir,’’ said Croomb. “Will you open the door, pro- 
fessor? Maybe somebody is inside.” 

What Croomb thought, and what I thought, too, was 
that maybe the house was being burgled. And, of course, 
when we wanted to get into the house, the professor had 
lost his key. 

“‘Ts there anybody in the house?” I asked. 

He shook his head and began to search his pockets. 

Just at that minute I heard a church clock strike two. 
We were standing there, all of us looking, or feeling, pretty 
foolish. I didn’t know what to do with the professor, 
though I had an idea that if I searched him thoroughly I’d 
have found the key; though naturally it was a delicate 
matter for a superintendent of police to suggest that he 
searches anybody. 

I don’t know why I particularly remember that mo- 
ment—the dark street with the street lights and the late 
traffic passing along Piccadilly at the end; the clear sky 
overhead, with a few stars showing, and a faint scent of 
flowers coming from the Lord knows where. I remember 
Croomb saying, “‘ You will remember, professor, that I told 
you the other day about the danger of taxicab burglaries.”’ 

And that’s about all I remember. Suddenly me and the 
taxicab came into collision. My elbow went through the 
window and the next second I found myself lying across the 
steering wheel with all the breath knocked out of me. 
I didn’t hear any explosion, didn’t see any flash. When I 
tell you that the hood of the car was cut to ribbons by 
flying glass and that one of the railings in front of the 


house was flung fifty feet, you’ll have anid 
some explosion. 

I got to my feet, and the first thing I gay! 
fessor lying in a heap on the ground. Ther 
the policeman lifting Croomb from the gu 
know how the policeman had escaped, becay 
the path of the explosion; but except that }/ 
met and had his chin cut by the glass, he | 
worse; and Croomb escaped altogether, exce 
knocked out. | 

I sent the policeman running for the fj 
ordered him to send back the people who we; 
the street to see what it was all about. Th 
professor’s house was blown out compli 
one of the walls, but fortunately there was a 
house that was untenanted. There was nom 
smoldering carpet, and we had that out } 
brigade came on the spot. 

Police reserves were rushed to Clarges Str 
the crowd, but long before they had arrived 
discovered the taxi man. He had been flur 
wall and he was lying half on a settee and ha 
and he was dead. A tall, good-looking felloy 
Croomb and I pulled him out into the stre 
the doctor came it was pretty easy to see 
could be done for him. 

Before we went into the house we had r 
fessor as comfortable as we could. He was 
scious; but as far as I could see, there was1 
I thought he was knocked as Croomb had bi 
the doctor came he took a very serious y 
rushed him off to the hospital in the ambula 

Before the police stretcher got to Clarges § 
a search of the dead man’s clothes, and thi 
found was a small jimmy in his right-hand 
It was the newest jimmy I have ever found o 

““We’ve got the taxi thief,” said Croom 
this from the moment I saw the machi 

He’d hardly said the words before he 
covery. Suddenly I heard him say, “ 

In the light of the lantern I saw 
green dragon of jade! > 

Where was it?” I asked. 

“In his overcoat pocket,” said Cr 0 
had finished the search we went into 
room where the professor kept his coll 
was opened, and that was the one, a 
where Bigglewood always kept the draj 
was touched. There were two or three i 
and one or two things in the room tha 
money, but the cases had not been so 
course, the glasses were shattered by 
some of them were on the floor. 

“Tt’s easy to see what he came for,” s 
dragon!’’ He was quivering with excitemen| 
professor the last time I saw him to send tl 
museum. The thing is as clear as daylight. — 
to pinch the dragon, and took some time in b 
door leading to the collection room has been v 
can’t tell yet how it was opened, but I'll bet 
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“How did the explosion happen, inspect 
him. 

I always believe in asking questions; you: 
an idea from the answer. Quite a lot of pe 
education either that way or by” ‘oaseasit 
people say. 

There was a gas stove in “Mr. Biggle 
may have been leaking or it may have been | 
dent. The man must have come into the ro 
me and the constable talking on the street. 
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I sort of scratched my head at that. 

“Maybe he couldn’t smell the gas?” I sug 

“‘He might smell the gas and never dream 
danger,” said Croomb a bit sharply, and I 
with him. 

The professor died without regaining i 
about four o’clock in the morning; and as ] 
the forenoon, I didn’t get any chance of se 
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Green Dragon Clew in Taxicab Mystery \ 
line, and The Vengeance of the Chinese Dr: 
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There was a double inquest—one on the ta: 
name was Rolls and who lived at Notting Hil 
the professor. Rolls wasn’t well known; he h 
in his present lodgings for only a month. 
papers to identify him, and beyond a few ' t 

(Continued on Page 206) 
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with the other he is feeding the strikers. A 
strike and a striker are not the same thing. 

All these signs are interesting. But they 
are British. You have to know your way, 
to begin with. Then you may understand 
the signs; but of course if you know your 
way you do not need them. All British signs 
are like that, even those that mark the 
streets. 

So you come again to stare at the figure 
of the lion taking his pulse in public. The 
whole world is staring at it in wonder. Eco- 
nomic and social diagnosticians are sent 
there from other countries to observe, make 
notes and report. Wherever people talk 
international politics, however they begin 
they come presently to a heated clinic over 
England. 

There are two conclusions, both emo- 
tional, both made up beforehand. 

One is that the greatness of England has 
gone over the dam, unawares to her, of 
course, for that is perhaps the last thing 
a nation could be expected to know about 
itself. 

Precisely the opposite opinion regards the 
same omens and interprets them differ- 
ently. Itis possible to argue that what the 
ideograph signifies is an act of rare intelli- 
gence. It shows a nation at a robust age tak- 
ing the trouble to mind its own health. What 
if the lion does look a little ridiculous? That 
is only to an ignorant point of view. There 
is the danger, to be sure, that a people sud- 
denly so conscious of their functions and 
state of being may afflict themselves with a 
ease of hypochondria—that is to say, a fit 
of depression when there is no adequate 
physical cause. 


Concern for the Poor 


Certainly never before in England, if 
ever in any modern country, has public 
sentiment been so mindful of the weak and 
inefficient; of the dwellings of the poor, 
their parlors, kitchens, plumbing and air 
spaces; so concerned about the hygiene of 
poverty, the evils of malnutrition, the oc- 
cupations of youth, crowding, and what the 
monotonous fatigue of machine tending 
does to the bodies and souls of people. 
These are social anxieties. 

Economic anxieties are no less acute, 
only, as you would know, the language in 
which they are discussed is not so widely 
understood. What is clear, and all that 
seems clear, is that the economic future of 
England will not be a projection of her past. 
The conditions under which she achieved 
greatness have departed. They cannot be 
recalled. Natural and created advantages 
that were in effect monopolies have one 
after another failed. 

There was coal. She rested on that ad- 
vantaye too long perhaps. It not only 
gave her cheap fuel and power for her own 
industry; by reason of its nearness to tide- 
water it made ideal outbound cargo for her 
ships. Now the profit in this great natural 
resource is tending toward zero. There are 
two reasons for that. One is that in conse- 
quence of the enormous development of 
hydroelectric power in Europe and the 
competition of fuel oil the demand for 
British coal is falling, not to mention the 
fact that other coal measures in Europe, 
notably in Belgium, are being exploited as 
never before. The second and more sig- 
nificant reason is that as the demand for it 
has been tending relatively to fall, the 
labor cost of mining British coal has been 
rising. Wages are higher. Hours are 
shorter. The output per man has fallen. 

Beneath that economic phrase—rise in 
the labor cost of mining—lies a human 
drama. Why has this cost been rising? Be- 
cause wages have gone up. But why have 
wages gone up? You may say it was be- 
cause the miners organized themselves and 
demanded more pay, under threat of stop- 
ping work. That was not the deep reason. 
The miners could not stop work. They 
could go on strike for a few weeks at a time, 
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at most for a few months; they could not 
abandon the mines. The owners could aban- 
don the mines and still live. They were 
few, and had other means of livelihood. 
But the miners were a race with nothing 
else to do or live by. What made it possible 
for them to win higher wages was not their 
own power. It was the power of conscience 
in England. Public opinion decreed better 
living for the miners; and the owners, 
whether they liked it or not, were obliged 
to give way. And the reason why public 
opinion imposed that decree was that it 
had become sympathetically aware of the 
miner as a human being. 

You cannot say precisely how or when 
this happened. It was nevertheless a def- 
inite event of great importance. It took 
place unawares in the minds of people who 
for many years had conducted industry 
under the amazing economic fallacy that 
the industrial wage fund was inexorably 
fixed, impossible to be increased by human 
effort; from this it followed that the con- 
dition of the wage earner also was fixed and 
no one could change it by any means what- 
ever. That was economic dogma according 
to the great Mill. 

No Englishman can tell you how this 
fallacy was got rid of; he is hardly aware 
that a fundamental change has occurred in 
his way of thinking. But he cannot imag- 
ine the coal miners returning to the long 
hours, the conditions of labor and the 
dreary living that are still remembered. 
Moreover, if he could imagine it, he would 
not consent to it, not as a mine owner even. 
The miner standing by lamplight in the 
middle of his house to be stripped and 
washed by his wife after a long shift at the 
coal face must pass into fiction, where he 
belongs. In place of him a man with a 
bathroom and a parlor to sit in. This 
transformation has not been accomplished. 
It is on its way. 

Meanwhile it is the sense of the British 
public that if the coal-mining industry can- 
not pay out of its diminished profits a wage 
sufficient to keep the miner in decent liv- 
ing, then it is the business of society to pro- 
vide it for him. Hence the national housing 
problem, news of which runs to many 
columns in the papers each day. Of this 
there is more to be said. 

Coal was the greatest of England’s nat- 
ural advantages from the beginning of the 
industrial era. There were then created ad- 
vantages that were in effect monopolies. 


The Old Chain of Monopolies 


Taking thought of what these were, you 
will think of engine power and its applica- 
tion to machine production, in which she 
was first and for a long time paramount. 

You will think of Sheffield steel and 
Manchester fabrics, both of which for many 
years were above competition. 

You will think of the pound sterling. It 
was the standard gold money unit of the 
earth and gave London a supremacy in 
international finance that was never chal- 
lenged before the war—not until the Amer- 
ican dollar took the field and became the 
standard money unit of the world because 
alone it represented gold. 

And of course you will think of ships. 
For nearly three-quarters of a century Eng- 
land was so far first in ships that she con- 
trolled the ocean-carrying trade of the 
whole world, and from this it followed as a 
matter of course that she was first also in 
shipbuilding. She made ships both for 
herself and for all other people because she 
made them cheaper and better than anyone 
else. 

Each one of these monopolies was a link 
in a closed chain—coal, steel, machine craft, 
a surplus of manufactured goods to ex- 
change abroad for food and raw industrial 
materials such as American cotton, ships 
for this traffic, and the pound sterling to 
finance a universal trade. In such a chain 
all the links may seem of equal importance. 


No doubt they are. Yet if you had asked 
an Englishman he would have said, without 
thinking, that the shipping link was the 
vital one. He could not imagine Great 
Britain otherwise, or surviving, except as 
the ship mistress of the world. Before the 
war he watched the rise of a competitive 
navy and a rival merchant marine in Ger- 
many with extremely uneasy feelings. Still, 
he said, it couldn’t really happen. And sure 
enough it didn’t happen. The German 
menace was destroyed. So also at the same 
time was Great Britain’s monopoly. She 
had invoked forces she could not control. 
All the great nations with doors on the tide 
perceived the importance of ships. Since 
the war other people’s ships have been a 
common nuisance on the sea. The United 
States, that had no ocean-going ships be- 
fore, turned up with a merchant fleet second 
only to Great Britain’s. France increased 
her merchant marine, Italy increased hers, 
the Germans rebuilt theirs in an amazing 
manner and that menace therefore has re- 
appeared. Most absurd of all, two mem- 
bers of the British Empire—Canada and 
Australia—went in for ships of their own. 
The English were disgusted, almost bad- 
tempered. Not that they feared anyone 
could pass them with ships, but that all this 
silly competition, much of it subsidized 
with public funds on the ground that a mer- 
chant marine of one’s own was a necessary 
part of national defense, would for several 
years make shipping unprofitable. 


Lost Contracts 


What they never doubted was that they 
could make ships better and cheaper than 
anyone else; and this, they believed, in- 
sured their supremacy. Fancy therefore the 
consternation in England when on March 
fifth, last, it was announced that a big Brit- 
ish shipping company had gone to Germany 
for ships. Germany! It was incredible. 
The conservative morning newspapers got 
out the headline type reserved almost ex- 
clusively for war news. This was one of the 
heads: 


“BIG BRITISH ORDER FOR GER- 
MAN SHIPYARD 


“FIVE 10,000-TON MOTOR VESSELS 


“OVER £300,000 DIFFERENCE IN 
THE TWO COUNTRIES’ PRICES 


“MENACE TO NATIONAL SAFETY 


“What is described by British shipbuild- 
ing employers as a terrible blow to the in- 
dustry has just been given by a firm of 
British shipowners. This firm has ordered 
from a Hamburg shipyard five 10,000-ton 
motor ships 

“Because the cost will be between £6000 
and £100,000 less per ship than the lowest 
British tender; 

“And because the German firm has also 
outbid the British firms on the question of 
delivery. 


“THE BRITISH HANDICAPS 


“Our Labor Correspondent explains why 
the British firms were beaten by the Ger- 
man figures. Their labor costs them 3314 
per cent more than that in the Hamburg 
yards, their workers put in fewer hours, and 
their material costs them more. 

“This great order goes to Germany at a 
time when between 30 and 40 per cent of 
British shipyard workers are out of employ- 
ment and when the unions are demanding 
an increase of ten shillings a week.” 


There was an impulse to criticize the 
shipping company. Its defense was, first, 
that its task was to uphold British ship- 
ping, wherefore it had to mind what it paid 
for ships; second, that it simply could not 
afford to buy ships from British builders; 
and, third, that after having got the Ger- 
man bids it offered British builders much 
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Cadillac Champions Help Establish 
Chandler New World Record 
Chrysler ; 
6) Se ioe The following telegram received from 
Sve an: Harry Hartz is another high tribute to 
Flint Champion dependability and superi- 
Hupmobile ority. 
Jewett Los Angeles, Calif. April 20, 1925. 
Established World’s Record for fifty 
Jordan miles at Culver City yesterday—average 
Lincoln time one hundred thirty-five and two- 
tenths miles per hour. Champion Spark 
Maxwell Plugs fired perfect in this tremendous 
Moon speed contest. (Signed) Harry Hartz. 
Oldsmobile 
Overland 6 
Packard 
Paige 
Peerless 
Pierce-Arrow 


Champion Is Outselling All 
Other Makes Combined 


The story of Champion is the same 
all over the world— more Cham- 
pion spark plugs are bought than 
all other makes combined. 


Here in the United States and 
Canada—in every country where 
motor cars operate—Champion is 
outselling because it is the better 
spark plug. 


Better by reason of its core of silli- 


manite, which only Champion 
can have. Better because of the 
special alloy in its electrodes. Bet- 
ter in its gas-tight, two-piece con- 
struction which allows thorough 
cleaning. 


It is real economy to put in a full set 
of new Champions at least once a 
year. They will soon pay for them- 
selves in oil and gas saved. 


You will know genuine Champions by the double-ribbed sillimanite core. 
Champion X for Fords is 60 cents. Blue Box for all other cars, 75 cents. 
(Canadian prices 80 and 90 cents). Morethan 95,000 dealers sellChampions. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


CHAMPION 


Dependable tor Every Engine 
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buy three pennywortn of bones and vege- 
tables and make a good thick soup. Our 
bones, which we throw away every day, 
would probably feed all the unemployed in 
England. I think myself they were spoilt 
during the war by virtue of having more 
money and getting what they liked.” 

Another said: ‘‘The weekly wage earner 
is rather more fastidious now than he used 
to be in the way of his butcher meat. But I 
have thought of one excuse that might be 
put forward for a man in that condition, in- 
asmuch as on the Clyde, for instance, they 
used to start at six and come home for 
breakfast between nine and ten; now they 
start at eight and come to dinner at twelve, 
and the chances are that something in a 
hurry is more in demand than perhaps the 
soups of the old days, when they had time 
to make them.” 

Shorter hours, later to work, and less time 
to prepare food. A chop in a hurry. 

Another butcher said: ‘In my own dis- 
trict—it is not a very high-class district— 
there are a good many of the better-class 
working population, and they go in for the 
very best class of stuff, and the rougher cuts 
I have to sell at the dead-meat market for 
little or nothing. They will not look at it.” 

Butchers are butchers. But the old 
wives were called, and they said the royal 
commission ought to know that you couldn’t 
set before men such stuff as they were con- 
tent with before the war. That was the 
truth, as everybody knew. 

And as for housing, the so-called crisis 
there is not altogether what it seems. In 
the large aspect it is a reform movement to 
which public opinion is actively inclined. 

Housing conditions in the congested in- 
dustrial areas were wretched before the 
war. They are still bad. But they are no 
worse. They are in fact much better. The 
difference is, first, that the public knows 
how bad they are, and, second, that during 
the war, when wages were high and rents 
restricted by law, it was possible for the 
working people to have better houses, or 
more rooms in the same houses, and they 
will not go back to what they had before. 
Public opinion is with them; in effect it 
has decreed that they shall not go back. So 
partly, very largely, the house shortage is 
owing to the fact that more housing is re- 
quired for a given number of people than 
before the war. 


Practical Housing Difficulties 


Public opinion goes rather far in saying 
what the standard of housing hereafter 
shall be. No tenements. They are vertical 
slums. No more houses in dreary blocks, 
either; they are but shelters, not habita- 
tions. For decency, for public health, for 
spiritual comfort, the minimum is a de- 
tached or semi-detached house, with two 
bedrooms at least, a bath, a kitchen with 
good plumbing, and if possible a parlor, 
though that is not absolutely necessary. 
This for a family that very often lived in 
one room before the war. 

Now the dilemma: An enormous num- 
ber of such houses will be required to effect 
the reform upon which the nation has set 
its heart. Private enterprise cannot pro- 
vide them. The reason why it cannot pro- 
vide them is that the wage earner for whom 
they are intended cannot afford to buy or 
rent them. What then? The desire to pos- 
sess a proper dwelling is a civilized instinct, 
and to satisfy that instinct is rightly the 
concern of a self-regarding society meaning 
to improve its citizenship. 

The practical difficulty may be stated 
like this: Wages are so low that great num- 
bers of working-class people cannot afford 
to hire or buy proper dwellings. Wages 
cannot be raised to meet this difficulty 
because industry cannot afford to pay more 
for labor. Yet the wage earner is entitled 
to a proper habitat. He is entitled to it by 
right of being a member of British society. 
Therefore, since he has not himself the 
means and since industry cannot increase 
his wage, it becomes the government’s 
business to put him in possession of it. 
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And this the government is doing. Since 
the Armistice nearly 350,000 cheap dwell- 
ings have been built with government as- 
sistance—that is, by aid of subsidies paid 
out of the public treasury either to private 
builders who agree to let the houses at an 
uneconomic rent fixed by law, or to munici- 
palities that either build the houses them- 
selves to let or lend the money for that 
purpose. By uneconomic rent is meant a 
rental less than the minimum that private 
capital could afford to take. Under the 
housing act of 1923 the government granted 
an annual subsidy of thirty dollars per 
house for twenty years. It is proposed that 
this shall be increased to forty-five dollars 
per house for forty years. The municipal- 
ities may and often do increase that subsidy 
out of their local taxes. Since 1920 the 
London County Council alone has spent 
fifty millions of dollars to provide houses 
for seventy-one thousand people, and is on 
the way to provide good housing for one 
hundred and forty-five thousand more. 
The housing reform program as a whole 
contemplates two and a half million new 
houses in fifteen years, subsidized jointly 
by treasury funds and local taxes. 


An Old Theory Exploded 


Since the state of general living is rather 
better than worse, since the working classes 
of England altogether have never been bet- 
ter nourished, better clothed, better housed, 
never so well provided with unemployment 
insurance and old-age pensions, how shall 
one understand the symptoms of acute 
social anxiety at the apex of this singular 
human formation? 

Partly it is explained by the fact that re- 
sponsible English society feels itself bound 
to meet that expectation of better living 
which it fostered in the minds of the work- 
ing classes during the war. Beyond that, 
and perhaps much more, it is a reaction 
from a way of regarding labor that had 
been fixed since feudal times. This reaction, 
when it came, was certain to be violent from 
having been so long postponed. 

That amazing economic fallacy of a fixed 
wage fund, not increasable by human 
means, was nothing new inits time. It was 
merely the formula by which the feudal 
notion of wages was carried into an indus- 
trial age and there justified. The feudal 
notion was that wages were a dead burden 
upon wealth. 

After the Black Death in the fourteenth 
century agricultural labor was very scarce. 
It might have been also very dear if wages 
had not been rigorously limited by law. 
For more than five hundred years it was the 
anxious business of both Crown and Parlia- 
ment to keep them down. Legal wages 
were fixed by decree. A laborer who de- 
clined to work for the legal wage was pun- 
ishable; so was any employer who paid 
more. As it was the employer interest that 
fixed the wage you may guess that the rate 
was always low—too low. For five hun- 
dred years at least the legal wage in Eng- 
land was an uneconomic wage—that is to 
say, less than enough to enable the laborer 
properly to take care of himself and his 
family. Hence the ancient English institu- 
tion of poor rates, meaning local taxes in 
relief of the poor, which were, and are still, 
in lieu of economic wages. And after the 
pay for a day’s work ceased to be fixed by 
law the prevailing wage in England con- 
tinued to be, and still is, an uneconomic 
wage, because such is the custom of the 
country, and industry is founded upon 
cheap labor. Hence to the poor rates, 
which still exist, have been added unem- 
ployment doles, old-age pensions, and now 
subsidized dwellings to be let at an uneco- 
nomic rent, all in lieu.of economic wages. 

Merely as an arrangement, as a method 
of division, you could hardly imagine any- 
thing more awkward. As a source of moral 
and political confusion it is unique in the 
social history of the world. 

There has come a fundamental change in 
the way laborisregarded. Modern thought 


has broken with the feudal tradition. The - 


fixed-wage-fund theory that fastened that 
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tradition upon the industrial age of Eng- 
land is no longer respectable. Everyone 
can see that an uneconomic wage, supple- 
mented by poor rates, doles and public 
subsidies, creates habits of poverty, demor- 
alizes the spirit and permits labor to be 
wickedly wasted by those who buy it for 
less than it is worth. And yet the idea of 
cheap labor continues in fact to rule the 
British mind. That the prevailing wage is 
still uneconomic is proved by the fact that 
labor is still wasted, as when you see an 
able-bodied man running foot errands or 
men on a house-wrecking job carrying the 
bricks and mortar up from the cellar in 
half-bushel baskets swung to their backs. 
It is proved again by the fact that to the 


wages paid aid must be added from the 


public funds in order to give the working 
classes the means of decent living. 

Thus the riddle: The wages paid, plus 
the poor rates, plus the unemployment 
doles, plus the old-age pensions, plus the 
dwellings provided by government subsidy 
for less than they are worth, amount ulti- 
mately to an economic wage. Industry is 
heavily taxed by the government for all 
these forms of aid to labor. It comes to the 
same thing in the end. It comes out of in- 
dustry roundabout. Then why not at first, 
in a simple, rational manner? Why doesn’t 
industry pay an economic wage? 

You may think of an answer, but if it is 
one that pretends to rationalize the facts it 
will be wrong. No true Englishman makes 
the mistake of behaving as if the world at 
bottom were a rational place. Until you 
sense this you will not be able to compre- 
hend him at all. And he may be right. The 
feudal way of regarding labor was irrational. 
The theory of a fixed wage fund by which 
it was perpetuated—that was irrational. 
Yet you cannot be sure there had been any 
other way to the practical end, English na- 
ture being what it is—so averse to repeti- 
tious toil, so disputatious, indocile and 
fragile in the performance of it, yet with a 
pride of craftsmanship that never fails and 
is one of the precious national assets. This 
is a contradiction. The most consistent 
thing about the English is contradiction. 

For many years England was first in the 
world with machine craft; yet no people 
ever were, no people to this day are, less 
reconciled to the meaning of machines. In- 
stinctively they hate machines. No people 
in the world are more habit loving, no other 
people are personally so eccentric and un- 
expected. They are doggedly cohesive and 
passionately divergent. They made their 
money supreme in the world; it is of all 
money the most cumbersome. They were 
for long the richest people in the world with 
relatively the most poverty among them. 
It is hard for them to take a new way, yet 
their power of accommodation is a high 
characteristic. ; 


The Historic Contradiction 


An Englishman does what seems neces- _ 


sary with what is, as it is, because it is nec- 
essary, and grumbles incessantly about 
something that has nothing to do with 
either that necessity or the hardship of 
meeting it. The way he talks of a thing may 
not be at all the way he thinks of it, and the 
way he will act upon it may be neither as he 
talks nor as he thinks of it. 

For the perfect illustration of this gift 
take now his approach to the political prin- 
ciple of protection. Mark first the historic 
contradiction here. For sixty-five years 
England has believed herself to be a free- 
trade nation. In fact she never was. It 
was not until she had gained those monopo- 
listic advantages in trade, shipping and 
industry hitherto mentioned, that she em- 
braced the doctrine of free trade and so far 
as possible inculcated it throughout the 
world. What she needed then was free mar- 
kets everywhere for a surplus of manufac- 
tured goods. True, she opened her own 
doors to the goods of the world and was 
able to say to other nations, “‘ British mar- 
kets are free to your goods; therefore let 
your markets be free to British goods.” 
But in 1870, or anywhere near that time, 
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“Chickie” 


{ Elenore Meherin’s great serial 
y‘Chickie,” which created such a 
» as been picturized with Dorothy 
ithe title rdle, supported by Hobart 
ind Gladys Brockwell (the three 


ne above) —and by John Bowers. 
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“The Necessary Evil’ 
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HERE’S an actor whom nobody can 
help liking—that’s Ben Lyon. At the 
left you see him with Viola Dana and 


Thomas Holding in a scene of the unusual 


triangle which develops in this colorful 
photoplay, an adaptation from “Uriah’s 
Son.” 

Here is romance and drama that surges 
with the hot blood of youth. Forbidden 
“off-campus” gayeties of college life and al- 
luring scenes in the tropics give zest to the 
picturization of a strong story. George 


Archainbaud is the director. 


Below, Ben Lyon with 
a charming senorita in 
one of the dramatic 
tropical scenes. 


“The Heart of a Siren” 


EVER was the exotic beauty of 

Barbara La Marr so enhanced 
by resplendent gowns and by magnifi- 
cent settings as in the gorgeous Euro- 
pean scenes through which this drama 
moves. All the arts of beguilement— 
these the siren plies to break the hearts 
of men, especially of the diplomatic 
agent, played by Conway Tearle. 
One of the scenes appears at the left. 
It’s a Sawyer-Lubin Production, di- 
rected by Philip Rosen. 


Milton Sills in 
“The Making of O’Malley” 


ILTON SILLS, famous for his great 
role in ‘‘ The Sea Hawk,” is to be starred. 
His first vehicle will be ‘‘The Making of 
O’ Malley,” from the story by Gerald Beaumont. 
Lambert Hilyer is directing the picture for 
First National, supervised by Earl Hudson. 
No wonder the school youngsters in 2 
New York’s Bronx were tickled to 
find that the new cop on the beat was 
Milton Sills. 
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THE WONDERFUL 


SHOE FOR MEN 


Double the 


wear in 
every pair! 


wide bal- 
loon Toe. 
NobbySquare 
perforation * 
on tip, vamp 
and eyelet row. 

The newest and 

smartest style for 
Spring for young 
men. Long-wearing 
Tufhide Soles. Man-O- 
War Rubber Heels, $3.50. 
Also in newest lightTan and 
Ruskin Red Color No. 9350. 


Sold in NEWARK Shoe Store Branches 
all over the United States 


Don’t let the price deceive you! 


N NEWARK Tufhide-soled shoes you get a 
if combination of style, wear and value 
never before reached in a shoe at $3.50. 
Were we to charge double the price for them, 
we could not build them with a more dura- 


ble sole than the Tufhide. 


The “‘harder’’ you are on shoes, the more amazed 
you will be over the marvelous durability of this shoe. 
The very low price of $3.50 is possible only because we 
make them in vast quantities—over 5 million pairs a year 
—and sell direct to the people through our own national 
chain of NEWARK Shoe stores. Buy a pair now and 
put them to the test. NEWARK Tufhide-soled shoes 
are made in popular leathers and favored styles, from 
the smartest brogue lasts for young men, to the stur- 
diest work shoe. All one price, $3.50. 


Mail orders filled. 


When ordering by mail, include 10c Parcel Post costs. 
Descriptive folder mailed on request. 


NEWARK-—the Ideal Shoe for 


Policemen, Postmen, Firemen, Street Car Men, Rail- 
road Men, Mechanics, Truckmen, Farmers, Salesmen 
and men in all walks of life who are ““hard’’ on shoes. 


A SHOE FOR DRESS, EVERY DAY AND SUNDAY. 


/ 


U.S. ARMY STYLE 
Order by No. 9316 


Tan Goodyear Welt, U. S. 
Army style in the famous 
U.S. Army Last, with soft 
toe; heavy damp-resist- 
ing TUFHIDE Soles; 
Man-O- War rubber 
heels, soft pliable 
uppers with large 
tongue sewed 


; on_ both 
sides to 
Also in black keep out 
with hooks and %& dirt and 
eyes and box toe. grit. 
Order No. 9575. $3.50 


We want Field Men and Women to sell 
NEWARK TUFHIDE-Soled Shoes for 


men wherever we have no stores. Liberal 
commission. Write for details. 


Ylewark Shoe Stores Co 


Stores in all principal cities 
General Offices: 
714 W. Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
faith in free trade. England is a free-trade 
country. The principle is sacred and shall 
not be touched. Then they proceed to put 
on the tariff, because this industry or that 
one needs to be safeguarded. The word 
“protection” is taboo. 

Labor is rounding its way to protection. 
So is the British manufacturer. Besides the 
acts to safeguard British industries by 
tariff there is the new principle of imperial 
preference, meaning a system of preferen- 
tial duties on British goods exchanged 
within the British Empire. Besides the 
principle of imperial preference there is a 
powerful propaganda in England in behalf 
of British goods over foreign goods—goods 
of all British material fabricated with all 
British labor. It runs in the advertising 
copy of the manufacturers and retailers; 
appears on the signs in shop windows. All 
this is protection, and nobody will admit it. 
England is a free-trade country. 

They have now a new monopoly una- 
wares. Thevalue of itisunknown; it has not 
been capitalized; they do not treat it as an 
asset, and yet it is very important. It rises 
from their character. They have a monop- 
oly of solvency in Europe. 


Heroic Taxation 


When the temptation was to repudiate 
war debts by the easy fraud of inflation, to 
let the pound sterling go either all the way 
to nothing, as the Germans did with the 
mark, or part way, as the French have done 
with the franc, the English held doggedly 
for the integrity of debt. That meant they 
would have to tax themselves heroically. 
They did it. They are paying the highest 
taxes on earth. Alone among the great 
nations England was resolved to pay. Of 
the four principal debtors at the American 
treasury—the others being France, Italy 
and Belgium—she was the first to settle, 
and so far is the only one of them to do so. 

Her way with war debts is to be remem- 
bered when you say England at the present 
time has no sense of direction. It is another 
contradiction. Solvency is a goal. The 
path that way is extremely hard. Only a 
people with a powerful instinctive sense of 
direction would attempt it. There is a sense 
of direction also in what she is doing to im- 
prove the state of living. Whatever hap- 
pens, whatever it costs, by uneconomic 
means if necessary, a British citizen shall 
be properly nourished and decently housed. 

Those are the definite impulsions—those 
two. The feeling as to everything else is in 
the bothered look of the lion. 

Their basic economic problem is how to 
increase production. This they do not see 
clearly. They see 
itacademically. As 
they approach it 
practically, they 
stop to think of 
what they should 
do with the in- 
crease. How 
should they be able 
to dispose of it prof- 
itably? They must 
count the profit 
first. Well, once it 
was the other way. 
Production was 
their first thought. 
To increase pro- 
duction was to in- 
crease wealth, and 
profit was what 
followed. Now, 
however, produc- 
tion is limited. 

Labor limits it 
by reducing the 
output per man, 
fearful of unem- 
ployment or lower 
wages. A brick- 
layer does half as 
much as before the 
war, thereby ex- 
ploiting the mo- 
nopoly enjoyed by 
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the building-trades unions. A coal miner’s 
output is about one-third what it is in the 
United States, 

Capital also limits production, by means 
of rings and federations, fearful of losing 
its profit if output is uncontrolled. Thus a 
vicious circle of limitations, with one disas- 
trous effect, that since the power of produc- 
tion already existing is not utilized fully 
there is less incentive to improve the means 
and methods of production. 

It is like a spell, everyone conscious of it, 
no one knowing how to break it. Their 
costs are very high. That is because they 
limit production. And because their costs 
are high they cannot compete as they would 
in the markets of the world—that is to say, 
they cannot increase their exports as they 
would like to do. Other people undersell 
them. A surplus of man power, a surplus of 
equipment, and because of this surplus a 
cost of production so high that they find it 
more and more difficult to meet the com- 
petition of other countries, even that of the 
Germans in shipbuilding. 

It is an absurd dilemma, Suppose, for 
example, labor should say, “‘That 20 per 
cent of our power that we do not put 
forth shall be applied gratis to the produc- 
tion of goods for export, in behalf of Eng- 
land,” and that capital should say, ‘That 
20 per cent of our industrial equipment 
which is idle shall be turned to the produc- 
tion of exportable goods at cost, without 
profit, in behalf of England,” and that this 
were done. What would result? British 
goods so produced for export, bearing 
neither wages nor profit, could be sold all 
over the world against anybody’s competi- 
tion, British exports would remarkably ex- 
pand, and the wealth of Great Britain as a 
whole, in gold, in credit, in returning com- 
modities, would be enormously increased. 
The ultimate division of that increase be- 
tween capital and labor might give them 
much trouble. But at least there would be 
the increase to quarrel about. 

There is no telling how it will happen. 
The aspects of international trade are 
changing. The number of nations with a 
surplus of industrial products to sell is in- 
creasing. Italy now is added to the list. 
The idea of industrial self-containment, 
moreover, has been deeply implanted. 
Canada and Australia are founding indus- 
tries to that end. As the economic intelli- 
gence of the world rises, nations will be less 
willing to exchange raw materials for manu- 
factured goods, with England or anyone 
else. They will fabricate their own ma- 
terials. Even India, hitherto England’s 
best market for textiles, is moving rapidly 
in that direction. So it may be that Eng- 
land’s future advantage would lie not in 


Batsman: “Now What Was That Lucy Told Me to Bring Home Tonight When I Came?”’ 
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eee construction of the Kelly Flexible Cord is different 
from that of any other tire on the market. It is this dif- 
ference—the building of the bead as an integral part of the 
tire instead of as a separate unit fastened in—that makes pos- 


lregrinations of the Pecks 
Aone of the New Mexican pueblos Jim 


| ie 128809 9008 Somoritan, sible a tire that is both rugged and flexible. The ruggedness 
| sense characteristic of a . “yl *1° °4.° . 
{ccanies fre, life and accident insur. means mileage. The flexibility means easy riding. That is why 
+6 start t Reitman: 5 : : : 
SI oh hoes se be orcas the Flexible Cord is by far the best tire Kelly has ever built. 


« hat he will need either, he gladly lends 
¢ fellow motorist who has spent an hour 
h broiling Southwestern sun trying to 
4 blown-out shoe, and who has just 
‘ed that, fortunately, his rims are the 
ize as the Pecks’. It looks as though 
‘(e making another Kelly customer. 
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Watch This 


Column 


The tele-vision phone 
as used in an exciting 
scene in‘‘ Up the Lad- 
der,’’ starring VIR- 
GINIA VALLI. 


You've ‘heard of ‘men; 
haven’t you, who, after plugging 
along for years suddenly attain success, 
then discover that the wives who helped 
them over the rough spots are no longer 
good enough for them? Such a thought 
is responsible for ‘‘Up the Ladder,’’ a 
Universal Jewel which stars VIRGINIA 
VALLI, assisted by a distinguished cast 
consisting of FORREST STANLEY, 
HOLMES HERBERT, MARGARET 
LIVINGSTON, GEORGE FAW- 
CETT, LYDIA YEAMANS TITUS, 
PRISCILLA MORAN and others. 


In this play, written by 
Owen Davis, a young inventor has 
completed the tele-vision phone which 
transmits reflections of the talkers. 
Through it, the faithful wife sees her 
climbing-husband making love to a 
society butterfly, and from then on 
the action is rapid, intensely human 
and beautifully acted. Direction by 
Edward Sloman. 


I want you to se HOUSE 
PETERS in ‘‘Raffles, the 


Amateur Cracksman,’’ the celebrated 
detective drama, taken from E. W. 
Hornung’s famous “‘Amateur Cracks- 
man” series. In all the realm of detec- 
tive stories, there is no better-known 
name than ‘‘Raffles.”” You can easily 
vision the PICTURESQUE PETERS 
in the dual réle of society man and bur- 
glar. Direction by King Baggot. Inthe 
cast are many favorites—Miss Du Pont, 
Walter Lang, Hedda Hopper and others. 


‘The Phantom of the 


Opera,’’ which opened in a blaze 
of glory at the Curran Theatre, San 
Francisco, is amazing the lovers of 
picture-drama, and you must remem- 
ber they have seen all the amazing 
pictures. Please write me your opinion 
of this magnificent spectacle as soon 
as you see it. I think it will sweep the 
country pleasurably. 


COMING: REGINALD 


DENNY in“ 7TooMany Women’’; 
HERBERT RAWLINSON and MADGE 
BELLAMY in ‘‘The Man in Blue’’; 
HOOT GIBSON in‘‘ The Saddle Hawk.’’ 
What did you think of ‘‘Smoldering 
Fires,”’ ‘‘Oh, Doctor,’’ ‘‘Fifth Avenue 
Models,’’ and ‘‘Dangerous Innocence?’’ 


(arl Laemmle 
President 


(To be continued next week) 


Send for our. beautifully illustrated booklet 
which comes without cost to you. 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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IMPERFECT I 


once he started to tell a really good story 
about a lion hunt in German East. 

“Was that in Palestine?” said Olivia 
gravely. 

“Yes,” he admitted hurriedly, kicking 
himself. 

“But are there any lions in Palestine?” 
queried a fair neighbor. 

“Oh, hundreds! It’s overrun with them!”’ 
he answered, and to himself he thought, 
“‘There’s one thing I can promise you, Mr. 
Arthur Arthurton—you’ll have a jolly fine 
reputation as a first-class liar if this goes 
on for long.” 

But with Olivia’s help he came through 
with flying colors. 

“T’m launched!”’ he thought as he was 
undressing in his flat in the early hours of 
the following morning. Olivia had been 
duly left at her hotel and had promised to 
call again later in the day. They would go 
to Hurlingham. 

“T’m launched! I’m the Hon. Arthur 
Arthurton, for all the world to see!” 

Just then the telephone bell rang vio- 
lently. 

“Hello! Yes, Arthur speaking. That you 
Olivia. What’s the matter? What? No! 
You don’t mean it!” 

“T do,’’ came the answer. ‘Father was 
found dead in his study at midnight. What 
are you going to do?” 


Pe of 


EREMY, his thoughts racing round in 
his head like Catherine wheels, began 

slowly to dress himself again. He looked at 
the inviting four-poster bed with its snowy 
pillows, the silk pajamas neatly laid out, 
the book ready to hand on the bed table 
with its silk-shaded light. He was tired; he 
had been looking forward to a long, luxuri- 
ous sleep—and then came this call from 
Olivia! 

So Lord Amlett was dead! 

“What am I to Amlett or Amlett to me?”’ 
he thought, stifling a desperate yawn. 
“When I consented to take on the Hon. 
Arthur’s troubles I didn’t anticipate this. 
Funny, losing a father. What does one do I 
wonder? I might ask Willett, of course. 
But he’d think it queer. Jolly inconvenient 
of the old boy to die just now; thoughtless 
sort of thing to do.” 

He stopped himself just in time from 
putting on a blue tie and a blue lounge suit. 

““Mourning’s the only wear, I suppose. I 
must pull myself together. After all, he’s 
Olivia’s father and she’s bound to be cut up 
about it. Pity I’m not the lugubrious sort. 
It’s so long since I had a father anyway. 
Dash it, I’d better chuck the whole busi- 
ness! I can’t do it.” 

He looked at himself in the Queen Anne 
cheval glass. The black clothes and topper 
certainly looked rather well. There was 
Olivia to consider. She had insisted on their 
catching the 4:20 train in order to reach 
the castle at the earliest possible moment. 
He couldn’t disappoint her. Besides, as he 
thought of her frank open sincerity and 
charm he didn’t want to disappoint her. 
The real Arthurton would read of the affair 
in the papers—probably be up at the castle 
soon after they were. It was all quite sim- 
ple. He began to whistle It Ain’t Gonna 
Rain No More, when he was interrupted 
by Willett. 

“Did you ring, sir?” 

Jeremy broke off his whistling. 

““Yes—er—put some duds in a bag, will 
you? I’m going up to Pulldan.”’ 

“Nothing wrong, I hope, sir?” 

“No, nothing wrong. At least—that is— 
yes, there is something wrong; very wrong, 
Willett. It’s very serious’”—‘“‘he’ll think 
I’m dippy, going on like this’’”—‘‘I mean— 
I’ve just heard from—er—my sister that 
Lord Amlett passed away in the night. It’s 
a serious business, I can tell you.’ 

The shocked expression on Willett’s face 
warned Jeremy of the serious nature of his 
imposture. It was one thing to pretend to 
be the Hon. Arthur when everything was all 
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serene. But in a moment of emotional 
crisis it was another matter. These people 
would feel deeply grieved and hurt if they 
found him out. He was on the point of con- 
fessing the whole affair to Willett, when a 
bell was heard to ring. Willett excused him- 
self, and shortly afterwards Jeremy joined 
Olivia, who was all ready for the journey. 

“Look here,’’ he said when they found 
themselves seated in a first-class carriage 
alone, ‘I’m not at all sure about all this. 
Hadn’t we better wait until we see whether 
your brother turns up? I’m beginning to 
feel a bit like a defaulting solicitor. I 
mean—dash it all, it’s serious, you know!”’ 

“You can’t back out now,” said Olivia. 
“Tt’s your own fault anyway. If Arthur 
turns up we can explain. If he doesn’t— 
well, you’ve got to go on being Arthur, 
that’s all.” 

Jeremy did not want to bother her. She 
was sufficiently distressed about the sudden 
news of her father’s death without having 
his difficulties thrust upon her. 

“T know Arthur,” she went on quietly. 
“He’s been wild from his childhood. I 
don’t know what harum-scarum ideas he’s 
got in his head now; but if he said three 
months, you can be sure it won’t be less. 
What did he say he was going to do?” 

“‘T’ve rather a suspicion he wanted to 
keep that dark,” said Jeremy. ‘“‘That’s 
what I’m for. Sorry.” 

“Some wild business, I suppose. I’m 
glad you’re loyal to him. He'll need it be- 
fore this is finished.”’ 

“So shall I,” thought Jeremy wistfully. 

He glanced at her profile, clean-cut against 
the rose-pearl light of the early morning. 
She was beautiful. There was a hint of 
pathos in her beauty now, enhanced by the 
slight pallor of fatigue, which made her 
seem fragile, delicate, almost unearthly. 
Her eyes were fixed on the slowly moving 
distances, their expression impenetrable, 
wistful. He wanted to take her in his arms 
and tell her not to worry, not to think about 
the future. He pulled himself up sharply. 

“Break step, you lunatic,’”’ he said to 
himself. “‘ You’ve got one large consignment 
of trouble with your name on it already. 
Don’t be a thundering lunatic and upset 
the only help you’ve got. 

“‘T suppose they’ll all be there?” he said 
at length. 

“Philip will be there. There will be no 
one else until old Jenkins comes. He’s the 
solicitor, you know.”’ 

“And Philip’s my brother. Shall I like 
Philip?” 

“No; he and Arthur used to quarrel vio- 
lently every time they met. In fact, Philip 
persuaded my father to forbid Arthur the 
house. That’s why he lived in London. 
They hated each other like poison.’ 

“‘Splendid!”’ said Jeremy. ‘‘I can see I’m 
going to have a happy time. There’s Lady 
Dorothy whom I haven’t met, but whom 
I’m going to marry, and my elder brother, 
who hates me like poison—and all the time 
I’m somebody else! You have no more 
good news for me, I suppose?”’ 

His expression was so whimsically hope- 
less that she laughed in spite of herself. 

“Don’t you worry,” she said. ‘“‘I’ll see 
you through. Philip is rather shortsighted 
anyway, and he will accept you if he’s seen 
that I do. It will never enter his head.’ 

“By the way,” said Jeremy, ‘would you 
mind telling me how you knew that I 
wasn’t your brother?” 

There was silence for some time. Her 
eyes were fixed away ahead and the ghost 
of a smile played round her lips. 

“You were very quick,’’ urged Jeremy. 

“Yes,” she answered simply. And then, 
as though with difficulty, she added, “‘You 
see, you are—different.”’ 

“Um!” said Jeremy. “That explainsit.”’ 

“Well, I can’t explain it,” she confessed. 
“You see, Arthur is Arthur.” 

“Yes, I see that,” he said gravely. 

“And you are—well, just you. You 
couldn’t be anybody else. Look here, stop 


making me talk or I shall say som 
no intention of saying, and g¢ 
don’t mean,” 

Jeremy pondered this myster 
time, adding to it the further pu 
sudden flush of faint color that t 
cheeks. His first conclusions we 
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gether and start again. “Yoy 
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Fortunately, he said 
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They sought to deliver 
low-cost tire mileage and 
having delivered it, now 
reap the reward of their 
farseeing sound judgment 
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Time was when it was freely predicted that no tire 
as good as the Mansfield could find a large market. 


Then, when it had “found” a very large market, it 
was pointed to as a tire that had, in some mysterious 
manner, made its own way. 


Both of these attitudes looked beyond causes 
to effects. 


The only mystery was that the great Hardware _ 
Merchants of the country, having the advantage of 
being able to distribute tires economically, elected to 


THE MANSFIELD TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Mansfield, Ohio 


All in Favor of Low-Cost Tire Mileage, Say Aye™ 


use their advantage to overserve rather than to 
undersell. 


These great merchants were looking far beyond the 
day when a tire would sell because it seemed cheap. 
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They sought to deliver low-cost tire mileage—and 
having delivered it, now reap the reward of their far- 
seeing sound judgment. 
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People did want low cost in preference to cheap- 
ness. There is a very great difference—all in favor 
of low cost. 
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Better Business is 


Born of 
Better Offices 


When you receive a clear, concise and 
well-expressed letter, neatly typed, your 
imagination pictures the office whence 
it came as acomfortable, well-furnished, 
up-to-date sort of place. The chances 
are your imagination is right. 


The executive hampered by inconven- 
ient and depressing surroundings is 
not the same man he would be in a 
more cheerful and comfortable atmos- 
phere. Neither is his secretary the 
same girl. 


For sixty years we have been studying the needs 
of office workers in the matter of chairs. And 
Sikes Office Easy Chairs are the result. A 
“Sikes’’ is the sort of chair you can relaxin. It 
encourages your body to rest and your mind to 
work. It makes hard thinking easier and long 
hours shorter. Comfort is the keynote of Sikes 
designs. Whatever price you pay or whatever 
model you select, if it is “Sikes” it is comfortable. 


The Sikes dealer in your City has Sikes Office 
Easy Chairs in a wide'variety of woods, finishes 
and models. There is a ‘‘Sikes”’ for every place 
—the executive sanctum, the stenographer’s 
desk, the reception room. There are ‘‘Sikes’’ 
expensive and inexpensive. But every “‘Sikes”’ 
is a true ‘‘Sikes’’ in its superior finish and work- 
manship. Let us tell you who is the local Sikes 


dealer. 
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Office Easy Chairs 
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SIKES COMPANY 


CHAIRMAKERS 
FOR GO YEARS 


PHILADELPHIA 


In Buffalo, a Sikes factory is devoted ex- 
clusively to quality chairs for the home. 
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““Come on,” said Olivia. ‘‘Philip will be 
in the gun room. He uses it as a study be- 
cause it’s sunny. Come on.” 

Unwillingly Jeremy followed her. What 
was he to say to this supposed brother of 
his? They hated each other like poison. 
Jeremy had never hated anyone like that. 
He would leave it to the other fellow. Hang 
it, here he was at the door of the gun room! 
A tall, thin, supercilious-looking blighter, 
dried and withered, with a semibald head, 
pince-nez and—what Jeremy most de- 
tested—side whiskers! Yes, perhaps he 
could hate this brother of his quite easily. 
Already he felt equal to a sample quarrel. 

“Hullo, Olivia!’ said Philip stiffly, hold- 
ing out his cheek to be pecked at. Then he 
looked at Jeremy. ‘‘So you’ve come!” he 


added. ‘‘Had any breakfast?” 
“Yes, thanks; had some coffee on the 
tramne- 


“Well, there’s a lot todo. JI want to talk 
to you. I shan’t want you, Olivia.” 

“All right,” said Olivia. “Tl go and 
wash my face. I feel like nothing on earth. 
Your things will be in the Blue Room, 
Arthur.” 

The door had closed behind her before 
Jeremy realized she was speaking to him. 
He was Arthur. It was important to re- 
memker that. But where was the Blue 
Room? 

“Righto!” he said to the closed door, 
and then turned to meet Philip in the full 
light of the room. 

This was the crucial test. This was his 
brother. How in the name of all that was 
genial Philip managed to be Arthur’s 
brother, Jeremy couldn’t make out. They 
were as unlike as possible. But there was 
no time for reflection. Somehow he had to 
put it across with this dried-up human 
being, had to persuade him that he, Jeremy, 
was the brother with whom Philip had 
bathed, played cricket, robbed orchards 
and fought as a child. Alone in the quiet 
room with its racks of guns and its great 
writing desk in the southeast window, he 
felt very helpless, very ignorant, and pos- 
sessed of a mad desire to laugh. 

“You ought to have been here sooner,” 
seid Philip. ‘‘He asked for you.” 

“‘T knew nothing about it,’’ said Jeremy. 
“How could I? Why didn’t you wire?” 
This was a bold stroke. 

“Tf you had behaved yourself, you need 
never have gone away,” said Philip. “It 
worried the old man.” 

“A nice brotherly suggestion that,” said 
Jeremy, defending the absent Arthur. 

“‘ Anyway I came as quickly asI could. I 
don’t see what I can do, now I’m here. I 
think that when it’s all over I’ll go back to 
London. You’ll be better off without me.”’ 

“That may be true. But someone has to 
look after the castle. I shall be in Lon- 
don for some time. I’ve got to take my 
place in the Lords in the autumn.” 

“My hat!” exclaimed Jeremy. “I never 
thought of that!” 

“Of what?” said Philip coldly, tapping 
his desk with a bone paper knife. 
“Why, you’re Lord Amlett! 

cious aunt! Lord Amlett!” 

“Have you gone mad?” said the new 
Lord Amlett. 

“No, not yet,” answered Jeremy weakly; 
“but there’s plenty of time.” 

Then he noticed to his horror that the 
man was looking at him fixedly. Perhaps 
it was a habit of his to stare like that when 
he was thinking, for example. Yes; but 
what was he thinking about? Jeremy felt 
uncomfortably hot and then uncomfortably 
cold. Why the dickens had he been such an 
idiot as to take this impossible job on? 
Where was Olivia and why had she left him 
like this? Still Philip, Lord Amlett, stared; 
he removed his pince-nez and rubbed them 
with a silk handkerchief, replaced them and 
stared again, his expression changing from 
its average of stony indifference to one of 
incredulous hostility and anger. 

Jeremy, divided between nervous appre- 
hension and suppressed hysterics, moved 
across the room toward the great open fire- 
place to get a little farther out of range of 


My gra- 
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those hostile shortsighted eyes. He drew a 
cigarette case from his pocket, tapped a 
cigarette on the case, lit it and blew clouds 
of smoke. 

“Stop!” said Lord Amlett suddenly. 

“Hello!” answered Jeremy. ‘‘You gone 
mad now?” 

Amlett did not answer. Instead he stood 
up, precise and prim, moved slowly across 
the room, and before Jeremy could guess at 
his purpose, he had taken the cigarette case 
from Jeremy’s unresisting fingers. 

“Yes, do have a cigarette!” said Jeremy 
lightly. 

“You ought to have known,’ answered 
Lord Amlett, pausing deliberately on each 
word as though he were passing sentence, 
“that I do not smoke.” 

“That,’’ said Jeremy to himself, “has 
torn it!” 

“J. L.,” said Lord Amlett, peering at the 
initials on the cigarette case. He dropped 
it with a clatter on the table. It flew open 
and the cigarettes rolled out onto the 
carpet. 

“What do you mean—I ought to have 
known?” said Jeremy. ‘Of course I knew. 
I was just pulling your leg. You’re so 
beastly touchy.”’ 

“You would be well advised to drop the 
whole game,”’ said Lord Amlett severely. 
He touched a bell as he spoke. ‘I do not 
know what your game is. You seem to have 
imposed yourself upon my sister—because 
she’s a woman, I suppose. They’re all alike. 
Can’t see farther than the end of their 
noses.: Taken in by any trickster that 
comes along. No, don’t move. I warn 
you. This means jail. Impersonation is a 
pretty serious business, I can tell you. It’s 
just like Olivia. Trust a woman to make a 
fool of herself.’’ 

“Well, you’re wrong thefe,”’ said Jeremy. 
‘She spotted that I was a fraud in less than 
twenty seconds. You’ve taken twenty 
minutes. So she’s one up on you.” 

For a moment Jeremy thought Lord Am- 
lett was going to forget himself and punch 
his nose. But he controlled himself and 
said incredulously: 

‘She spotted you were a fraud in twenty 
seconds! But I heard her call you Arthur 
only half an hour ago!” 

“Yes, you did,” said Jeremy. “And I’ll 
bet you half a crown you’ll be calling me 
Arthur yourself before the day’s out.”’ 

“‘T don’t bet,” said Lord Amlett frigidly. 
“But I'll pay fifty pounds to any charity 
you like to name if I do.” 

“Right,” said Jeremy. “Ah, here she is. 
I say, Olivia, he’s found me out!”’ 

“‘What, already?” 

“Tt took him more than twenty minutes. 
It takes a woman to see through a fraud, 
you know.” 

“‘Olivia!’”” said Lord Amlett angrily. 
“What does this farce mean? Who is this 
man and why do you call him Arthur?” 

“Now, my dear Philip, do keep your 
temper, and don’t be superior. There is 
nothing to be superior about. Just listen! 
This is Mr. Jeremy Laytree. He has very 
kindly consented to take Arthur’s place. 


’ 


As you have noticed, he is so like Arthur , 


that no one, save perhaps you and I, could 
suspect that he isn’t Arthur. Where Arthur 
is, nobody knows, not even Mr. Laytree. 
When they changed places nobody sus- 
pected that father was so ill. It was to be 
for several weeks and Mr. Laytree was to 
remain in London, It’s unfortunate; but 
in view of what has happened, he’ll just 
have to carry on.” 

Lord Amlett looked bewildered and un- 
happy. 

“‘ All the servants have seen him arrive. 
If he goes away now there’ll be a scandal. 
They’ll say you’ve driven him away from 
his father’s funeral. It won’t look decent. 
Besides, who knows what Arthur may be up 
to? He knows best how much secrecy is 
essential. You know what he is at times. 
You’ll have to lump it.” 

The fear that he should get the reputa- 
tion of having driven his own brother away 
from his father’s funeral appalled the new 
Lord Amlett. He could see there was no 
hope for it. This man would have to stay. 


“May I butt in for a mo 
Laytree; and as he spoke ° 
marveled yet again at the ¢ 
likeness between this man anc 
Only a very near relation woul 
truth. Perhaps it might be p 
the trick was not discovered 
suffer. He did not mind go lo 
not found out. 

“ee Well? ” 

“Tt’s just this,” said Jerem 
with your brother’s suggestio 
was a sportsman. I didn’t rea! 
my presence here would he |i] 
trouble. I hoped it would 
sailing. Now I’m here, I kn 
I’m not wanted. I happen t 
sensitive plant. I curl up at 
the east wind, so to speak, Y 
me pretty clearly that you loa 
of me. I’m sorry and all that 
stand it. I’m off—back where 
The bargain’s off. I’m sorry f 
Olivia. Thought we might ha 
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“Stop!” said Lord Amle 
alarmed now. ‘You can’t go, 
have all seen you; the station | 
you; the chauffeur’s seen you 

“Well, what does that m 
Jeremy. “After all, whatam’ 
be? Merely the younger son. 
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“You silly ass!’’ said Lord 
bending in the rush of his anx! 
you realize the position? You’ 
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for the first time, Jeremy tu 
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He turned to go. The h 
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Lord Amlett wanted a furth 
Jeremy. The butler being | 
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Jeremy. 

“T say,” he called. 

Jeremy took no notice, Aft 
a name, even if it was not his 

“Just a minute!” said ] 
again. 

Jeremy was at the door. 

“T say, Arthur!” called Lo, 

Jeremy turned. When thi 
gone he looked at Lord Ami 
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XCEPT this new Chandler model, no closed 

car selling at the touring car price offers 
the many marked advantages of the Traffic 
Transmission. 


Drive it ten minutes and you make the star- 


tiling discovery that you cannot even intentionally 
clash gears— 


—that you can rush from low gear through 

second to high or snap from high back into 

second or low with never the slightest noise, 
uncertainty or hesitation. 


Gears Always Meshed 


: These amazing results are obtained by a new 
and simple mechanical principle of having the 


gears constantly in mesh—a patented principle 


that is exclusive to Chandler. 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND 


und it has the Traffic Transmission 


There is no sliding of gears along revolving 
shafts—and forcing them into engagement. 

Instead you move the shift lever, and the 
proper gears, already spinning together, come 
instantly and silently into play. That is why the 
Traffic Transmission ranks as one of the outstand- 
ing automotive improvements of the decade. 


Pikes Peak Motor 


Because it is the only coach with the Trafhe 
Transmission; because it offers the splendid 
performance of the Pikes Peak Motor and the 
luxury of a superior Fisher closed body at no 
premium over open car price 

— the Coach Imperial has become the most 
popular Chandler in ten years of Chandler history. 


Arrange to see it and drive it! 


(The Traffic Transmission is built complete in the Chandler plant under Campbell patents) 


Export Department, 1819 Broadway, New York City. Cable Address, ‘“Chanmotor” 
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Theres not 
a SHOE 


in your house 
Whittemores 
cannot clean 


For all kinds of leather 
shoes you will enjoy 
using Whittemore’ s 
Bostonian Cream. 
Clean and easy to ap- 
ply and it does impart 
that smooth velvety 
lustre that gives life 
to the appearance of 
the leather. 

OR every material used in shoes there 

is a special Whittemore dressing. 
Don’t worry at spots in your finest silk, 
satin, velvet, bronze, silver, suede, buck 
or patent leather shoes. Just ask for 
Whittemore’s and tell the dealer the shoe 
you want to clean. 
Always have in your home Whittemore’s 
Bostonian Cream, Oil Paste, Cleanall, 
Shuclean, and Gilt-Edge. 


GILT-EDGE is the old reliable and pop- 
ular self shining dressing for children’s 
and ladies’ shoes. 


All dealers carry Whittemore’s. 


WHITTEMORE BROS., BOSTON, MASS. 


hittemores 
Shoe Polishes 
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hands and the way his hair rumpled in the 
wind; she liked the quaint air of wistful- 
ness which came over him when he was in a 
tight corner, and she liked his swift matter- 
of-fact actions when there was any danger. 
They had been exploring a distant part of 
the park together one day, where the re- 
mains of an early Saxon church were 
rapidly disappearing beneath the ivy. 
They had climbed up to the top; she had 
slipped, fallen, and then felt herself sup- 
ported as by a miracle. He had not said 
anything until she was safe beside him on 
the tower again. 

“Just like the ivy,” he said with a grin. 

“What?” 

“T cling to you. That’s how it goes on, 
isn’t it?” 

“You saved my life,’”’ she said with a lit- 
tle shiver. She didn’t like to think of her- 
self all broken up at the bottom of the scarp. 

“Nonsense!”’ said Jeremy. ‘‘Saved you 
a bad bump. Let’s buzz on. This is not our 
lucky spot.” 

That was more or less the way he treated 
everything. She pondered the events of 
the past few weeks as she rode down the 
clearing. The misty sunshine clung round 
her like a veil as she sat straight-backed, 
beautiful, her bobbed chestnut curls toss- 
ing slightly as she moved to her horse’s 
movement. 

She wondered whether Jeremy could 
ever take anything seriously—even him- 
self, or what was more important, herself. 
She had tried to make him talk about his 
future, but he dodged that every time. All 
he would say was that he had no future, 
and that when the real Arthur Arthurton 
returned, he, Jeremy, would probably go 
back to Africa to work out his own salva- 
tion. é 

“You know I can’t help feeling,” he said 
with mock gravity, ‘‘that prospective heir 
to Pulldan Castle is—in my case any- 
way—a blind-alley occupation. It’s not 
going to lead anywhere much, I mean.” 

She only wished that she had that cheer- 
ful spirit here beside her now. Before 
Jeremy had arrived she had never been 
lonely. She had been accustomed to being 
alone for days at the castle, busy with her 
gardens, her horses, her books, and so on. 
Now all that had changed. She wanted 
Jeremy to be with her, to share any in- 
terest, to take part in any fun there might be. 

Poor old Jeremy! She would have liked 
him to be with her, but perhaps he was 
better off where he was. After all, only in 
the privacy of his bedroom could he be 
frankly careless and feel safe from possible 
discovery. She put her horse to a gallop, 
and then in the distance caught the sound 
of following hoof beats. Who could be out 
at that time? She shot ahead, swerved into 
a clearing and waited. 

Down the long ride thundered Jeremy, 
riding his hardest. He had caught a glimpse 
of her from his window, had seen her glance 
toward him, pause and then ride off. That 
was enough. He dressed like a cyclone, 
dashed down to the stables and was off 
after her in no time. He glimpsed her far 
off through the trees in the thin sunlight, 
saw her put her horse to the gallop and 
raced after her. Then she disappeared. 

He thundered on, only to overshoot her 
hiding place. He heard her laugh; he 
reined in, bore round upon her. 

“Good morning, sir,’’ she laughed. 

“Good morning, madam.”’ 

“You lie abed late, sir.” 

“‘Madam, I was up at the first glance of 
the sun upon my window,” he bowed. 

“You do it very well. You might almost 
be eighteenth century.” 

“T-don’t feelit. I’llrace you to the lodge.” 

“No, I’d rather talk. You know Philip 
is coming back at the week-end?” 


a hoot whether I’m here or not. It won’t do 
Arthur any good or any harm whether I go 
or stay. The spoof is less likely to be found 
out in London than here. I won’t have to 
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guard every moment against letting some- 
thing slip. It will be better all round.” ‘ 

“Yes, I suppose it will,’ she said ab- 
sently. They rode a while in silence. “‘ You 
put up a perfect case for going away,’’ she 
said. “‘There seems no answer to it. I sup- 
pose you really want to go. That’s why 
your reasons are so excellent.” 

“No, it’s the other way about. I don’t 
want to go. I’m fond of Pulldan. I’m grow- 
ing used to the life. I’m able to see the 
funny side of it—all 

“Ts that all?” she asked simply. 

“Well, as a matter of fact, it isn’t. I 
don’t think I need tell you the rest. But 
I may as well. We’re not eighteenth cen- 
tury. And if we come up against the im- 
movable post—well, perhaps we’ve got the 
courage to admit it, and the self-control to 
be able to talk about it. Well, in plain 
twentieth-century style, you’re the rest, 
Olivia. Sorry for my beastly cheek and all 
that, but I can’t help it.” 

Steady hand on rein, steady eyes fixed 
upon the distance, a profile set and com- 
posed, steady, steady—and ’ware wire! 

There was no answer for so long that he 
went on: 

“‘T know the idea has its funny side too. 
I can see that. But I can’t appreciate it 
somehow. You see, I—liked you when I 
first saw you. That was why I wanted to 
give the whole business up—and that was 
why I wanted to go on. Anyway, now you 
know, Olivia.’’ He caught at her rein and 
brought the two horses to a standstill in 
the wood. “Now you know,” he urged. 
“What about it? If it’s the bird, say so 
quickly and I’ll beat it for the long grass. 
Well?” 

“It’s not the bird,” she answered softly; 
and then, fearful lest things should rip out 
of control, held up her hand. — ‘‘ Wait, 
Jeremy! It’s all so very wonderful that 
I want to be very careful about it all. I 
wanted you to say something—oh, so 
badly—but remember, it’s all got to be 
kept very secret. Watch your eyes, Jeremy, 
they’ll give you away first every time—and 
don’t watch mine. Oh—well, you 
may, just one—if there is no one look- 
ing. Oh, Jeremy!”’ 

They rode on together.in the busy silence 
of the wood, not speaking, each thinking 
hard of that kiss, so swift in its coming, so 
full of possibilities, and yet—and yet—and 
yet There were doubts in both their 
minds. Jeremy was keeping a tight hold 
over himself. He hadn’t said very much. 
He couldn’t, in the nature of the case. 

““My path is not exactly a primrose one 
as it is,’ he was thinking. “If I’ve got to 
watch my eyes as well as my step, my goose 
is cooked from now on, and there’ll be ruc- 
tions. Besides, it’s not exactly fair to the 
Hon. Arthur. He wanted me as a tem- 
porary cuckoo, not as a permanent brother- 
in-law. Washout!” 

Olivia’s thoughts were even less pleasant, 
less certain. She had sensed at once his 
hesitation. She was disappointed. To her 
mind love came first; and then, sharp on 
the heels of that thought, came the swift 
reminder, ‘‘Not before loyalty.”’ Could 
she be sure that it was loyalty that was 
holding him back? Wouldn’t it be better 
if the incident in the sunlit glade had never 
happened? 

They came to their conclusions together. 

“‘Olivia,’”’ said Jeremy, reining in. 

“Jeremy,” said Olivia at the same mo- 
ment. 

“Go on,” said Jeremy. 

“No, you,” said Olivia. 

“Ladies first.” 

“Not over fences!” 

“All right then. My last thought was 
washout !”’ 

“Delightfully vague. I suppose you 
mean we’ve been and gone and done it.” 

“Yes. Take back the heart that thou 
gavest, and all that sort of bilge. What's 
your jolly old motto? Soyez Sage, isn’t 
it?—which means mind your step.” 

“Roughly, I suppose it does—very 
roughly.” 

“Catch my drift? You see, Olivia, it’s 
pretty rough going already. I’m snooped 


| ead 


Lj 
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from behind every corner as jt 
that we’d better regard that 
down the lane as nonexistent, 
tend we were still eighteenth ¢ 
that now we’re grown up in th 
of the twentieth, and I’m no’ 
cuckoo—for three months, J] 
the blighter longer than three 
he doesn’t come back and own 

“You'll what?” 

“Dashed if I know,” said Je 

“You are a dear,” she said 
parent reason. “‘But I agree,” 

They rode on again in silen 
“T say, Jeremy!” 

“Yes, sister dear.”’ 

“You needn’t rub it in. Te 
Arthur comes back we start le: 

“Oh, yes, rather. More than 
Oh, yes!” 

They shook hands on it, rox 
the park and across a grassy ri 

““We won’t go back for brea 
go on to Mrs. Mellidew’s farm. 
us some new milk and some ; 
can go back by the circular roa 
hile 

“Righto! Anything you lil 
anxious to get back, I can assu 

Mrs. Mellidew was very glad 
They ate their scones and drat 
milk sitting on the bench in he 

“Eh, and how times chang 
old woman. “TI was only sayi 
dew last night when he came 
milking, to think that we sho 
ter Philip grown up and taki 
He ought to marry, that he did 
many a one would have him.” 

“Hardly a marrying man, 
Mrs. Mellidew,”’ said Jeremy, 
never was one for the ladies, 

“He left that to you, sir, I’ 
said the old woman. “You'l 
before him, that you will. I 
Hopkins, who’s groom at th 
that Lady Dorothy came bac 
Eh, now you needn’t look s 
warrant you knew all about i 
sir. And perhaps you’ll find | 
go a little farther. No use te 
road, eh, sir?”” The old wor 
richly over her joke, over what 
was a pretended expression of) 

“Dash it all!’”’ thought Jer 
funny, if only I could see it. | 
the shock of my brief caree 
thinks I am putting,it on! M: 
ting it on! Phew! 7q 

““Er—they’re not all so i 


Mellidew by any chance?” he 
sense of humor won’t stand 
that.” ; 
“Oh, Mrs. Mellidew’s alli 
Olivia. ‘‘ You see, she nursed } 
Philip.” | 
‘She did, did she? That wa 
ing of her. You see, my mei 
youth are rather dim. They 
the cart one of these fine day 
there’s no nonsense about stra) 
or kissing spots.” | 
“There may be,” said Oliv 
“but you won’t be asked to shi 
“N.B. Don’t go bathing il 
dew is about,” said Jeremy. ‘’ 
back to London quick, and - 
about Lady Dorothy, are w! 
where near her place? I’d real! 
I mean, I’ll be delighted for ? 
Arthur and all that; but if 
as all that, don’t you think v) 
home and look up the trains’ 
“Don’t get panicky,” said () 
quite charming, really. Do }! 
chimneys just peeping over t 
trees in the hollow? That’s ‘ 
lives there. She is very restl 
even meet her on the road. ? 
do it some time.”’ 
“Yes; but some other tip 
time. I should hate to spoié 
morning.” 
The sudden threat of Lal 
nearness completed his dise@ 
felt that at any cost he must /' 
ing. He was a rotten conspir 
(Continued on P. 
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You Are Behind 
the Times Without 
4-Wheel Brakes 


127-inch Wheelbase 
Seven Passengers 


YWANCED SIX SEDAN FOR 7 = $2290 


F. O. B. Factory 


_A Big, Powerful, Graceful Enclosed Car 


This Advanced Six Sedan for seven passen- 
gers is easily the beauty car of its field. 


Mounted smartly low to the road on a full 
127-inch wheelbase, its aristocratic aspect 
attracts the eye at once. 


Nash has equipped this car with luxurious 
completeness and rare good taste. 


The fine, over-stuffed mohair upholstery is 
pleasingly patterned with an alternation of 
taupe and black stripes and so planned as 
to give high support to your back. 


Another comfort feature is found in the 
construction of thearm rests. Theyare built 
right into the rear seat. 


Then note the unusual restfulness of the 
two large auxiliary seats. Wider and deeper 
than common, they are also heavily uphol- 


stered over deep springs toachievea greater 
measure of riding ease. 


Throughout the interior the rich Old Em- 
pire design is observed in the frosted silver 
fittings. And there’s a silver-finished vanity 
case with a chain, as well as a silver smok- 
ing set. 

The wheel turns at the touch of your hand 
—easily, lightly. The special Nash-design 
steering mechanism co-ordinates with the 
requirements of 4-wheel brakes and bal- 
loon tires so as to give driving, turning and 
parkingthe maximum freedom from effort. 


The Nash-designed 4-wheel brakes are fully 
equalized to all 4 wheels, immune to cli- 
matic changes and are positive and power- 
ful in action. Along with full balloon tires 
and 5 disc wheels they are included in the 
price at no extra charge. 
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A DEVELOPMENT OF 50 YEARS 


test to demonstrate the 

time, money and effort 
the Monroe will save you than 
to put the machine to work on 
the actual figure jobs of your 
office? 


Thousands of executives 
have accepted our Free Trial 
Offer and have learned what 
Proven Accuracy with Light- 
ning Speed is worth to them; 
how the Monroe saves time, 
errors and money. 


(Oeste you devise a fairer 


In every kind of business— 
on every type of figure-work, 
Monroes placed on trial have 
remained, and have sold ad- 
ditional machines. Today, 
more than 50% of Monroe 
production goes to users—a 
significant testimonial to the 
tests of time, usefulness and 
service. 


Let the Monroe prove to you 
its Speed with Proven Accuracy 
by ‘‘Locked Figure”? Addition, 
Direct Subtraction, Automatic 
Division, Correct Decimals— 
features which have earned for 
the Monroe its premier posi- 
tion throughout the world. 


You may make a similar test 
by arranging for a free trial. 
No obligation. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
Woolworth Bldg., New York, N.Y. 


Monroe Machines and Service are 
available in all Principal Cities 
of the U.S., Canada, Great Britain, 
Europe and throughout the World 


ONROE 


TRADE MARK RECISTERED 


HicH SPEED ADDING-CALCULATOR 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
and this was something for which Arthur 
Arthurton had not prepared him. In the 
bustle and hurry of their departure from 
London he had forgotten all about Olivia’s 
mention of the lady. Now she suddenly 
loomed large, blotting out the sunshine. 

“The bare thought of it makes me feel 
creepy all over,’’ he muttered. 

“We'll go back then,”’ said Olivia; “but 
it will have to come. Oh, look! 
What’s that?” 

She pointed up the hill. About a mile 
away they could see a trap drawn by a 
powerful white horse. It seemed to be pro- 
ceeding at a fantastic speed down the hill, 
describing parabolas with alternate wheels. 
They could not see who was in the trap. 
It was too far away for that. But just be- 
yond where they had stopped the road 
turned back on itself in a hairpin bend, with 
a dead stone wall blecking the straight run. 

“Runaway,” said Jeremy. “Nasty mess 
up. I hate a mess.’”’ He jumped from his 
horse and handed the reins to Olivia. ‘‘ Put 
the horses in that field, out of harm’s way. 
We don’t want a circus.” 

*“And you?” 

“T’m going to stop it.” 

“‘ Jeremy, you can’t!” 

“‘T’m going to try. It’s worth it.” 

There was no time for more. He ran up 
the hill to meet the frantic horse. As he 
turned to run beside it he caught a glimpse 
of a slender figure of a woman with big 
eyes in which there was no fear. She was 
bearing with all her strength and weight 
upon the reins, but the horse was her mas- 
ter. Jeremy caught the flying strap, felt 


‘‘What happened therein the dark, heand 
his high priest of Egypt only know; but he 
came out a horned god, the Son of Amon. 
Look in your book. What is our Ulearn, 
there, but Alexander the Two-Horned, 
Zulkarnein? I tell you he is the everlasting 
eel in our pie, and will not down, but sticks 
his ram’s head through the crust!” 

Dan rose, lounged into his bedroom and 
presently returned with another book. 

“Sorry to contradict you,” said he, “‘but 
here’s the Chaucer I was reading last night. 
And here’s the word given in full.” 

He opened the volume under the lamp, 
and as he read moved his finger along the 
penciled writing: 


“Dulcarnon: See Cambridge ed. of E., 
pages 3849 ff. On line F. C. take 12’ 8”. 
Rev. let. R. and L.” 


Runa’s dark eyes glittered. He seemed 
ready to break out once more, furiously. 
Instead, after waiting, he gave a mild 
shrug. 

“Bah, quite right!” He sipped his 
liqueur. ‘‘ My old trick of jumping too fast. 
You are a good herb, Daniel, a sedative. 
Lend me your book, please.” 

With his cropped head and brown face 
near the lamp, he hung forward scowling, 
restless but intent, like a boy reading stolen 
magic. 

“Tf it had a glossary,” he muttered. 


“Ah, oh, it has!” He rustled through 
pages at the back of the volume. ‘No. 
H’m! Quoi? Can do, here we go! The 


glossary hath it: ‘Dulcarnon, see Troilus 
and Criseyde, III, 930.’ No definition. 
Nonsense. Nothing to do with you or me.” 

He slammed the book to and pushed it 
away. 

“Hold on there!” Dan, busy with the 
other copy, was more stubborn. “TI have 
the passage, Troilus and Criseyde, the lady 
speaking.” And he read aloud: 


““*T am, till god me bettre minde sende, 
At dulcarnon, right at my wittes ende.’ 


“Quod Pandarus, ‘ye, nece, wol ye here? 
Dulcarnon called is “ fleminge of 
wrecches,”’’”’ 


BUILT TO LAST A BUSINESS LIFETIME . 
Runa turned up his nose. 
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himself jerked off his feet, banged, bumped 
and whirled through the air. He had just 
missed the shaft, and had a good grip which 
he could hold. The wall was a hundred 
yards away. The pace of the horse slack- 
ened; it jibbed, swerved, dropped a wheel of 
the trap along the ditch side, recovered, but 
plunged again. This time the wheel went 
in, the trap described one last perfect curve 
and overturned, twisting the animal with it. 
There was a loud crash of splintering wood 
and then silence. Jeremy crawled out of 
the ditch, felt himself all over. 

“Yes, I’m still here,” he said, ‘‘but only 
just. Now where’s the lady, if any?” 

He found her lying still and white in the 
dry ditch a little distance away. She had 
been thrown out a second or two before the 
trap went over, which accident had un- 
doubtedly saved her. She was quite uncon- 
scious. 

“Get a doctor or something!” shouted 
Jeremy to Olivia. ‘Quick as you can!” 

“Ts she dead?” called Olivia as she 
started off. 

“Not on your life! But buck up, there’s 
adear. I’ve crocked my leg or I’d go. No, 
it’s nothing much. But do buck up!” 

Left alone with the unknown lady, he 
looked about for some water. He bathed 
her forehead and her cheeks, careful not to 
make a mess of her more than he could help. 
He slapped her hands and did several other 
obvious and futile things. 

““T’ve wasted my youth,’”’ he murmured. 
“‘T ought to have been a Boy Scout. Here’s 
my daily good turn arrived and I don’t 
know what to do with it! Wait a minute 
though. I believe she’s coming round. 
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(Continued from Page 48) 


“What’s all that gibberish trying to 
say?” he cried. ‘“‘How do you fleme 
wretches?” 

“T don’t know,”’ Dan confessed. 
what’s more, the editor can’t say.” 

“Bon soir! I make the editor my com- 
pliment. Heisanass. We are asses, if we 
do more work tonight. Let us go to bed.” 

Towers, yawning, closed his book. Idly, 
as an afterthought, he picked up his friend’s 
and opened it. 

“Troilus and Cressida. 
anyhow, son. Caltrop scribbled in yours 
too. Hallo! Should say he did! Look!” 

Dan leaned across the table, his thumb- 
nail on the margin of a page. 

“Look! Your two horns!” 

They read what a wanton of Troy had 
spoken, what a dead man’s pencil had 
marked: 


— 
D 
Z| 
Z 
AD 


“And 


A great poem 


“Dulcarnon = Zulkarnein.”’ 


A whim of the night air made their lamp 
waver and smoke; a lizard in the garden 
trees hiccuped loud, with drunken gravity; 
and long after the hot stillness had come 
redoubled they sat wondering. 

“My flesh does not often creep,” said 
Runa. “But here is the ghost again, to- 
night, Alexander the Ram-God in this 
room. Diablerie? Pooh!’ He knocked 
the book end over end, along with cheroots 
that rolled scattering to the floor. ‘What 
a misfortune! We are on the path and can- 
not see. What a misfortune it is to be 
ignorant! Oh, for one learned man or a 
good dictionary, a word, a note, a chit, a 
ecard! On the track, and so near!” 

Dan raised his head and whistled. 

“You remind me. I clean forgot the 
thing—a playing card.” He drew out his 
wallet. “‘The day I tried to see your family 
at Les Saintes Maries, a fellow handed me 
this for you, in the dark, on the shore.” 

So saying, he laid between them a dirty 
old five of diamonds, with rough-worn 
corners and a scrawl among its red pips: 


“Runa my lad it is I.47, and I wish you 
joy of that proposition. 
“Yr. old enemy, Birdekin.” 


Without taking his eyes from the card, 
La Fléche rose like one in a dream. 


That’s the style! Every day i 
you're getting better and bettg 
saying it over and over agai 
daily dose. . Ah, there y 
That’s better.” 

The unknown opened her ey 
rest upon him for a momen’ 
breathed one word: 

“ Arthur!”’ 

She closed her eyes again, 

“That, Mr. Arthur Jeremy 
Laytree, has put the lid on it 
opens her eyes again, you’ye 
‘Dorothy!’ There’s no dout 
It’s happened. I knew it wo 
what comes of philandering or 
morning when the world is 
traps. This is about the wor 
struck yet. The trenches wer 
ita 

The lady opened her eyes 01 

“Arthur !”’ she whispered. 

“Dorothy!” said Jeremy j 
voice. “Are you all right?” 
“Yes, quite all right now, 


my life. Funny, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it is; jolly funny, 
don’t you worry about that. — 
make you more comfortable.” | 
his coat, rolled it up and put it’ 
head. | 

“T’m all right,” she said soft 
Tam.’? 

“Jolly good,” said Jeremy, | 
smile. “Jolly good. 
“Arthur,” she whispered, 

going to kiss me?” 
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“Alive?” said he. “That’ 
Alive! That’s the man who 
buried in the Desert of Libya. 


» 
j 


Vill 


IKE a gambler who * 
wretched little unforeseen 
been driven from the table, 
looking down at the five of diz 
he no longer saw it, for his eyei| 
something far away. - | 
“The man,” he repeated i 
“ought to be dead and buried 
“As bad as all that, was he 
La Fléche nodded, withouté 
privacy of thought. 

“T never knew if he was 
Certainly not indifferent. On 
both very much mixed. A 
acter, Birdekin, wild, a rolling 
what’s not usual among thei 
stone with brains for center | 

Runa bent the card backt 
flipped it aside and woke. 

“T only meant,” said he, 
Birdekin who strolled off intol 
Desert, where someone though! 
rumor came back so; a rumor If 
doubting, for it was the mos} 
He’d gone chasing King Camls 
hidden city Arabs yarn abc 
mirage you please—afoot, I dé 
a pick and spade on one should. 
of dates on the other. Qui! 
Amazing creature. His noti 
fun.” 

““What,” said Dan, “was 
convey on your pasteboard th? 

“He and heaven may kn¢ 
Runa, frowning. “Impulse; 
clear through—impulse. Kin¢; 
for the moment. But as one? 
brethren used to remark, we ) 
for flesh in a vulture’s nest; 
chap is nothing if not predator? 
of prey. They tell hard things] 
We met once years ago, he anc, 
minutes. I got him out of trou 
him fifteen rupees to go On. © 
grateful, the Cambyses huntel 
come, had a sudden though 
eternal friendship, tears on b* 

(Continued on Pas 
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bis Amazing 
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Success 


he Result of Value 


} ‘Hudson, Essex not only shares the ad- 
5 of the famous Super-Six patents, but 
) yalue-building supremacy of their 


ciscombined production. 


| one issue in the most 
ng sales success of mo- 
: The greatest of all Essex 
3 responsible for the 
tof all Essex years. No 
i near the price, rivals 
vcual proof of value— 


1 SALES. 


‘ It Outsells 
All Rivals 


yuong far higher priced 
lyou find comparison for 
jality, performance and 
we. It is a totally dif- 
tpe. It gives results no 
cr ever gave. It is low 
7ithout disappointment 
| or reliability. It pro- 
ibility and finest road- 
ywithout unnecessary 
‘It has economy without 
of performance. 


enjoy driving it for the 
: vibrationless perform- 
Its quiet motor. It is 


yto steer and comfortable to ride in that 
:t long journeys and rough roads it gives a 
“On associated only with large, costly cars. 


¢ 
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The Finest 


Essex Ever Built 


The easiest driving and riding 
Essex ever built. 

The finest Essex in materials 
and workmanship ever built. 
The smoothest, most reliable 
Essex ever built. 

A car you will take pride in 
owning. 

It is better looking and better 
arranged. 

It gives freedom from tinker- 
ing and frequent repair costs. 
Its price—$895—is the lowest 
at which Essex has ever sold. 
You cannot get comparable 
performance and reliability 
in any other car within hun- 
dreds of dollars of its price. 


THE COACH 


*895 


Freight and Tax Extra 


Greatest Values. 


Essex requires little attention to 
keep in top condition. You sac- 
rifice nomotoring pleasure,com- 
fort or good looks that large, 
high-priced cars can give. And 
with it you know all the satisfac- 
tion that comes with its distinc- 
tion as a fine and beautiful car. 


Built by Hudson 
On Hudson Patents 


In quality Hudson and Essex are 
alike. The patentswhich account 
for Hudson’s famous reputation 
for performance, reliability and 
long life are responsible for the 
same qualities in Essex. 
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(Continued from Page 68) 

his loud voice; would repay me next week, 
and so disappeared, bouncing down the 
stairs like a great football. Adieu, the fif- 
teen rupees! I heard of him afterward as a 
tumbler.” 

“A what?” 

“A tumbler, an acrobat in a circus. Poor 
fellow!” 

Dan gave a start. 

“Hold on there! He’s active, light on his 
feet?” 


“Very, wonderfully.” 
“He’s in our neighborhood then,” de- 


clared Towers. ‘‘The night I landed here, 
a large man climbed out of a jute dinghy 
and aboard the steamer like a tin monkey 
up astring. He’d been asking for us. Your 
baboo at the hulk told me so, and called 
him the King of Handcuffs, doing pranks 
of brute force in a menagerie. Birdekin 
was here five or six days ago.” 

“Excellent! We have our wish. We 
know who is the chief directing operations 
against us.’”’ From the pile on the table he 
chose another book. ‘‘There is time, before 
bed, to look through the rest. See, mon 
grand, if we can hit upon more of Caltrop’s 
marginalia.”’ 

He skimmed the pages at first, devoured 
them top to bottom with a running glance, 
then paused, turned back, growled and be- 
gan to read like a bookworm. Dan mean- 
while finished what was left, without finding 
a written word to break their monotonous 
print. Runa, elbow on table, cheek in 
palm, sat reading harder than ever. 

“Tt grows warm!” 

He flung himself back in his chair sud- 
denly and rested. 

“Give me another smoke, will you? 
Then see here. Cast an eye on this hodge- 
podge of mine.” 

They leaned over the fat volume, of 
which Runa, keeping the place with his 
thumb, shuffled a few leaves here and there. 
It was a bound miscellany; pamphlets, re- 
ports of government, essays from old quar- 
terly and monthly journals. 

“T got to reading this.” 

La Fléche opened it flat. ‘A curio.” 

What Dan saw might have been the dead 
vast and middle of its dreariness, a mono- 
graph on Indian geometry. This came—he 
could make out so much—from the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, XLIV, 
1875, Part I, and was written by G. Thi- 
baut. The rest remained worse than Greek 
or Urdu. 

“Tf I had me flute,” said he, “I could 
play it.’’ 

Runa laughed. 

“My Uncle Merey the scholar,” he ex- 
plained, ‘‘knew Thibaut. That’s how I got 
to reading. And Monsieur Thibaut knew 
all the three Sulva-sutras.”’ 

“T don’t doubt your word.” 

“And here this trifler, Thibaut, writes on 
the Sulva-sutra of Apastamba.”’ 


“‘Can’t anything,’ said Towers, “be 
done to stop him?” 
“Wait! Beserious!” cried Runa. ‘Hark 


now! What does the Sulva-sutra of Apas- 
tamba drive at, if anything? Why, it is a 
treatise, four or five hundred years before 
Christ, how to build altars—peculiar forms 
of altars.” 

“Very well.” 

“Very well? I believe you! Hark! 
What were the last words our maharaja 
from nowhere spoke, his highness of the 
bats’ roost, our lord of the treasure, before 
he disappeared? He said, ‘There’s a book 
about building altars.’ And you pokefun?” 

“T don’t poke any more,” Dan agreed. 
“You're right, boy. But this is too deep 
for me. I’m stuck, mired.” 

Runa gave a groan. 

“So am I.” He tossed over a leaf, 
smoothed it and drew his finger up the 
page. ‘‘What’s deeper. A note—just one 
in the whole book.” 

Caltrop’s pencil had again scribbled here: 


“Dulearnon, the .theorem of Pythagoras, 
obviously known earlier.” 


As if the sight of it drove him into a rage, 
La Fléche overturned the book, jumped up 
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and walked the floor, waving his hand, 
throwing sparks and ashes. 

‘“Malvolio!” he stormed. ‘‘What opin- 
ion did Pythagoras hold concerning wild 
fowl—that my grandmama was a duck, I 
suppose? And he calls it obvious! We are 
too ignorant. A paper chase. All these 
fragments belong together somehow, lead 
somewhere. The scent grows warm, we 
follow, and—up to our neck, mired in poets 
and Pythagorases. Oh, Dan, if we knew 
something! Mired, when it is obvious, 
these dead men laughing at us tonight, 
Alexander Bicorne, Caltrop the man of 
figures. I am like your young lady; I am 
at Dulcarnon, right at my wit’s end.” 

Disgust gradually made him calmer, for 
he broke off his pacing back and forth. 

“Bedtime,” said Dan. ‘Sleep on it.” 

“Good counsel.”” Runa let fly the cheroot 
like a javelin, its coal tracing a fiery curve 
into the garden. ‘“‘To bed, so that we do 
our thinking fresh and early.” 

Five minutes later the house was dark. 
Restless, Dan lay and heard, not without 
envy, the sound of his youngster’s breath- 
ing from the next room. Dropped off like 
a child. Always his way.” 

It was not so easy to follow. Dozing, 
tossing, falling into catnaps which if pro- 
longed became nightmare, waking stifled 
in sweat, Dan counted, or thought he 
counted, every hour of the darkness. Yet 
he must have slept, for all at once the room 
was filled with blue dawn. A phantom, an- 
other nightmare, sat on his legs and grinned 
through the gauze of the mosquito net, 
which its weight pulled bellying inward. It 
had the form, the lean brown face, the 
ragged clothes and headdress of a coolie. 
Dan jerked his legs free and sat up on the 
pillow, indignant. 

‘Here’s a nerve! What next?” 

The stranger’s eyes, dull and crafty, gave 
back stare for stare. Then they changed, 
began to twinkle, and were the eyes of 
Runa. 

“Good morning, ap ma-bap. I’m off,” 
said he. ‘‘Can you stand four days here 
alone, while I go scouting for information? 
If you don’t mind, I can catch the boat 
down river this morning, see Crowninshield 
tomorrow, consult a library, and be with 
you again by Wednesday night. Agreed?” 

“Why the war paint, son?” 

“Oh, these?”” Runa tweaked the scanty 
rags of his garment. ‘‘ Being low and hum- 
ble, hazur, I keep my ear to the ground and 
perhaps gather gossip. Moreover, nobody 
can tell if I’m here or gone.” 

“Allright.’”’ Dan rubbed his eyes. ‘Trot 
along. Skip.” 

“It’s rather mean, leaving you to hold 
the fort alone. Promise me to carry this.” 

On the bedsheet Runa laid a small auto- 
matic pistol, a dark murderous toy, flat, 
angular, with a brown wooden butt. 

“No, sir, I won’t; nor touch it with a 
ten-foot pole.” 

“Oh, come! You’re a dead shot, for I’ve 
seen you.” 

“That may be, but I hate ’em like a 
snake or a liar.’ 

“Then I won’t go,’ declared Runa. 
“Not a budge. And we’ll stew in our own 
ignorance. Promise me, like a good chap. 
Keep it in your pocket.” 

“Oh, well,” Dan growled, “‘to please the 
child. Don’t miss your boat arguing.” 

Runa shook him by the hand and was 
gone like a thief, a shadow crossing the blue 
light of the windows. 

Rain fell soon afterward—rain that burst 
with the noise of a torrent and shone be- 
yond the veranda, thick, vertical, its down- 
pour as of glass rods breaking into smoke 
along the path. Noah’s flood began so, 
thought Towers, when he came to break- 
fast alone. All that morning the deluge 
beat down; and though toward noon it 
slackened, all day the trampling and the 
darkness of rain kept,the world gloomy. At 
first there was work enough to kill time, in- 
doors; but after he had gone, careful as a 
proofreader, through every book of Cal- 
trop’s and found nothing for his trouble, 
Dan settled to the irksome job, once more, 
of waiting. 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

The thing discovered was not in itself 
remarkable. Tucked among fine print, 
where the editor of Euclid’s Thirteen 
Elements enjoyed a holiday and went 
wandering down some forest path of 
legend, ap- 
peared a small 
geometrical fig- 
ure. F 

The letters 
were in pencil, C 
jotted by a reader. 

‘*Caltrop once 
more,”’ thought Dan as 
he bent to work. 

“‘Here’s our ghost with 

horns on its head, our Dulcarnon, the 
theorem of Pythagoras. Here’s our line 
F C, on which we have to take twelve feet 
eight inches. Plain going.” 

What he had stumbled on, he felt no 
doubt, must be the root of the matter. 
Unless Runa’s yarn was but moonshine, if 
the old lordling of Mayaganj had ever 
owned any hoard and lost the way to it, 
if a word leaking out, a tradition half 
remembered, had made from this two- 
pronged figure a myth of Alexander the 
Great, Sikander Zulkarnein, then here 
glimmered a light of reason upon all. The 
dead man, Caltrop, faithful steward, had 
kept the secret in his head, but while age 
came on him had intrusted to a few books, 
his only companions, a word or two of 
reminder. 

“Clear as a pikestaff. It was Caltrop’s 
memoria technica. One word became the 
peg, this ‘Dulcarnon’; the peg it hung 
on, the pin to measure from.” 

Another burst of rain swashed in the 
garden, fringing the veranda thatch with 
sheets, blurred panes, aprons of water. 
Dan found it no longer dismal, but a good 
noise, gay music and a pleasure to the eye. 
Having admired it, he plunged into the 
drier Elements. 

“Yes; but to measure what?” 

Until he or La Fléche could answer the 
question, they were hardly wiser than 
before. The bat-eared piece of geometry 
had borne a resemblance—how striking, or 
how faint, no man alive could guess—to 
something which Caltrop had known by 
heart, probably, which he had not so much 
forgotten as been afraid he might forget. 
What and where was the something? 

“May be a thousand miles away,” Dan 
considered. ‘‘No, I don’t believeso. What 
does it look like? What did it put the old 
chap in mind of?” 

As an aid to speculation, he got up, re- 
visited the black hole under the sideboard, 
and fingering sawdust, pulled out a London 
straw, through the bowl and stem of which 
he poured a little soda water. When he sat 
down again, the graceful white clay drew 
sweetly and wreaths of good tobacco 
mounted like a burnt offering to Euclid and 
Pythagoras. Yet neither of those great 
shades rewarded him. The minutes drew 
by. Dan smoked, reflected, stared at the 
page and learned exactly naught. 

“What does it put you in mind of?” 

The figure mocked him with hints, idle, 
whimsical and irritating. It was like some 
toy for a child to snip out of paper, a boat 
or a cocked hat; it was the loves of the 
triangles; a cluster of beaded soap bubbles; 
a design for a window casement or linoleum; 
the marble floor of the skating-rink 
pavilion, up there among weeds in the 
palace compound. 

“Wait now! I wonder.” 

Dan laid his pipe aside, beat a tattoo on 
the armchair, then snatched a leaf of 
paper and began drawing. With pencil, 
and for his ruler the blade of a table knife, 
he copied the triangles from the book. 

“Worth having a goat. We’ll run takea 
dekho, a squint round the palace.” 

As though to favor him, the rain had 
stopped and the air grown brighter. He 
wrapped his copy round a box of matches, 
crammed it into the waterproof pouch that 
held Runa’s master keys, pocketed all; 
and without delaying for helmet or coat, 
hurried from the back veranda, outdoors. 
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Vapor stole thickening everywhere, trees 
dripped, the sky like a paste of dough and 
cinders, a pudding bag, hung ready to 
disgorge; and the path in the grove came 
trickling toward him, a small brook red as 
cocoa. Before Dan arrived at the gate in 
the wall he was drenched; by the time he 
had shoved through more wet bushes and 
labored up the terrace mud his garments 
cleaved to him like a broken blister. 

Having unlocked the door in the arch- 
way, he entered quietly, fastened it behind 
him, rubbed the water from his hair and 
eyes, then stood to hearken. After all the 
dripping of the garden jungle without, the 
stillness here had unnatural power. It 
was not a lack, but a pressure in the dark- 
ness, and filled the ear. 

“Odd,” thought Dan. 
deaf and afraid you’re missing 

The quality of the silence he could not 
put into words, and no longer tried to do 
so, but went forward. Three or four steps 
only; he halted with a jump. Who, in this 
tomb of old furniture, was clacking his 
tongue scornfully? 

“No one.” 

He laughed, for his own wet canvas 
boots had played him the trick as they 
sopped and sucked on the floor. Obscurity 
flavored with mold, with rotten leather 
and with something like rancid ghee or 
curry powder gone bad, shadowy heap 
tumbled on heap of what Runa had called 
perishable goods, were all that the long 
vestibule contained anywhere. Dan moved 
ahead, slip-slop at every footfall. A 
bleared cheval glass, lying on one side, 
mirrored his legs as a pair of spectral white 
shanks that walked to meet him, without a 
body, and vanished. In a corridor he 
passed from gloom to thick night; from 
this again to the wide billiard cavern with 
its cluttered greens; and when at last, 
reaching the mouth of the cellar stairway, 
he took Runa’s candle end from a cranny, it 
was with relief that he struck a match and 
bore the small flame down for living 
company. 

“Now to the place. 
know.” 

Down the stairs and toward the right 
along the bottom of the cellar he tramped, 
the pulpy squashing of his footgear louder 
and wetter than before. He held the 
candle overhead like a miner’s lamp. Its 
redness played on carven sandstone, dumpy 
columns, brick patchwork, low squat groin- 
ing, walls rude as the sides of a tunnel, 
rough-hewn doors closed and locked, holes 
that yawned empty or bristled with rub- 
bish. Dan went on, passing all these, to the 
end. 

“And now compare.” 

It was that end where the corridor stopped 
in an angle, a V, and where the last two 
doors faced him obliquely, squinting. Dan 
set his candle on the floor between them. 
Next, after trying nearly all the keys on his 
ring, he unlocked the right-hand door, 
swung it open and looked into the bare 
stone room. Nothing had changed there; 
brown damp mottled the whitewash with 
fantastic patterns. 

“One will do. The other won’t open. 
They must be alike, both rooms, in ground 
plan.” 

So thinking, Dan glanced at the left- 
hand door, carelessly. Next moment he 
crossed over and bent down to examine the 
latch. Runa had sealed this door with a 
film of brown cobweb, but now only a 
shred hung from the splinter in the casing, 
while the iron thumb piece was clear and 
clean. 

“Someone has gone in or out of our Blue- 
beard room?”’ 

Mr. Daniel Towers, though in his own 
way a cautious man, was not one whom you 
would call timid. He had taken his fair 
share of life on the rough side and been well 
hardened. Yet this trivial surprise gave 
him a little knock, a dent in the com- 
posure. It vexed him to learn that he had 
whipped about and stared at the blackness 
over his candle, waiting to see or hear a 
movement. Wet, clammy, his hair plas- 
tered to the scalp, his clothing to the skin, 


“You feel stone 


” 


We'll very soon 
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he did not enjoy the dead stale breath of 
these catacombs. 

“Well?”’ He drove the mood away. 
“No worse than you might expect.” 

Lifting the latch, he gave the door a 
bump, then a great shove with all his might. 
It held as firm as the wall. 

‘Barred or nailed again. Doesn’t matter 
for the time being.” 

Dan took up the candle, retreated a few 
paces, again stuck it in a drop of hot 
grease on the floor, sat down cross-legged 
by it, and there unfolding the paper on 
which he had drawn the Pythagorean mess 
of triangles, turned this round like a map 
till oriented. Now came the test of his 
conjecture. If the drawing bore any like- 
ness to the end of the passage, to the rooms 
and doors cater-cornered before him, then 
he had gathered sense from nonsense, read 
Caltrop’s riddle. 

“By gorry, it does!”’ he thought, exult- 
ing. ‘‘Runa, old boy, I wish you were 
here!’’ 

The drawing did bear a likeness. Taken 
as three squares forming a Y, it might in- 
deed be fitted—crudely, without scale, but 
near enough—to what he saw by candle- 
light or guessed at behind shadow. The 
part of the floor where he crouched being 
stem to the Y, that open room ahead was 
its right arm, the closed room its left. Dan 
studied his fragment of geometry hard, like 
a skeptic. The longer he dwelt on it, the 
more certain he became. Surely this answer 
was right. With his pencil he added a line 
to the drawing; a line from the letter F to 
the letter C. It would run, he considered, 
through the closed door into the left-hand 
room, their Bluebeard chamber. Inside, 
twelve feet and eight inches distant from 
a corner, there ought to be—what? Some- 
thing buried, the root of all evil under this 
melancholy dungeon, glittering dross, a 
myth, a power of darkness coiled and wait- 
ing to strike, sharp as death in the Pardon- 
er’s allegory; treasure. Dan felt it near, 
cold, aged, sinister. He remained brooding, 
the interpreter of a dream. 

All at once the stillness round him in this 
crypt exploded like a barrel of gunpowder. 
The shock blew through him, rushing hot 
and cold to the roots of his hair. 

“Just what are you? The plumber?” 

A loud voice had spoken, without warn- 
ing, right over his head. That was all. 
Taken aback, shamed and angered by the 
recoil, Dan looked up swiftly, fiercely. 

“Or the janitor, eh? Or a drowned rat?”’ 

Beyond the candle, as though risen out 
of the earth, a broad man in white stood 
glaring. He held a wooden bucket under 
one arm. Barefoot, loosely clad in shirt 
and trousers, he had a round, brick-red 
face, a blunt, masterful nose, and cropped 
hair that gleamed as fiery as new copper. 
He must have been here all day, indoors, 
for his clothing was dry. 

“Lost your tongue?”’ He spoke in the 
same loud voice, rough and peremptory. 
“You're not deaf? I asked you a question. 
What are you?” 

Dan, gathering his wits, was chiefly 
struck by the immense breadth of this ap- 
parition, the heavy shoulders and the cask- 
like body. Then a far more singular detail 
made him wonder. The man’s eyes, bright 
china blue and wide open, danced with 
provocation, irascibly, and—what seemed 
stranger than all—held him, Towers, in 
righteous contempt. 

“Out with it, mate! 
on the prowl here?” 

It was too absurd. Crossing his legs 
more comfortably, Dan smiled. This fat 
blusterer was, beyond a doubt, the same 
who had bawled at Madame Chassefiére in 
the crowded lane at Les Saintes Maries. 

“T’m here on a lawful errand,” he re- 
plied. ‘Can you say as much? Are you 
the owner of this building?” 

The broad man gave a snort. 

“Never you mind,” he cried, ‘‘whoI am!”’ 

“T know already,” said Towers. ‘ Aren’t 
you sometimes called le Petit Oiseau?” 

The bright irascible eyes changed their 
meaning, grew doubtful, then betrayed a 
spark of recognition. 
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Wonder why you came here?” Aloud, after 
waiting, he said, “‘ Well, what do you want?” 

The stalwart Mussulman wriggled under 
his white gown like a bashful girl. 

“T came to tell your honor—to tell your 
honor what should be told. There is a man 
called Pir Khan Sahib.” 

“Who?” 

Gulam Muhammad tried again, screwing 
the words out. 

“Bitti Khan Sahib.” 

“Oh, Birdekin Sahib?” 

“That is the name, your honor.” 

“What of him then? Did he send you?”’ 

The visitor put on the look of a good 
man, shocked. 

“No, hazur, by no means. I would not 
go for his sending. God forbid! He is a 
contriver of evil. He does wrong.” 

Dan stared gloomily at this hypocrite, 
whom he found tiresome. The subdued 
voice, too little for so great a presence, and 
the false gleam of those eyes offended him 
like something unclean here at his breakfast 
table. 

“Very virtuous, the Bearded Lady.” 

For a time, neither man spoke. Both 
waited like chess players before a move. 

“Tf Birdekin Sahib does you wrong,” be- 
gan Towers, “why complain to me? I am 
not a magistrate. Fifteen miles down the 
river, or twenty, there is a police officer. Go 
tell him. Justice is open to all.” 

As he expected, he saw his hearer wince. 

“Tt cannot be done by me, sahib.”” Wag- 
ging his beard sorrowfully, Gulam Muham- 
mad spread both bands palm outward, then 
folded them upon his garment of spotless 
innocence. “I have enemies in that town. 
God knows why, your honor. I am a poor 
man. My shop was only of tobacco, pan, 
shrab, cigarat and trifles. I lent money, 
here a little, there a little, to neighbors in 
distress.” 

He babbled on, recounting a mournful 
history without end. Like the flowers that 
bloom in the spring, thought Dan, it had 
nothing to do with the case. It neither 
melted the heart nor betrayed any facts 
worth mention. The fellow’s eyes, refusing 
to be met, shifted up and down and side- 
long, always with that gleam of false wit- 
ness in one corner. 

“So you're afraid to go before a magis- 
trate.’ Towers brutally cut him short. 
“You'd like me to go complain for you.” 

The Bearded Lady bowed and gave an 
assenting laugh, a hiss of air drawn in be- 
tween red teeth. 

“Yes, sahib. The man is planning a da- 
coity, to rob and—who knows?—to kill. 
He is doing great wrong.” 

Dan drank the rest of his tea and filled 
his long clay pipe. 

“‘T have nothing to say to that,’ he de- 
clared. ‘‘The deeds of Birdekin Sahib are 
not mine. There is only your word so far. 
Go take it before the proper authority.” 

He leaned back, smoking, and brought 
the audience to an end. Gulam Muham- 
mad writhed for a moment; then, dropping 
all airs of submission, came forward boldly 
and took the floor. 

“Sahib!’? He crouched low to whisper, 
his thick scarlet lips moving eagerly, bright 
as though painted in the coal-black mass 
of beard. ‘‘ Listen, then! Hear me! I know 
what the man knows.” 

“Do you?” rejoined the smoker. ‘Do 
you, indeed?”’ 

“Tt has cost me much money to know.” 

Dan raised his pipe and with the stem 
pointed to the door. 

“T am busy now,” said he. ‘“‘Go!”’ 

“But, your honor, it is a great secret. 
You will 4 

“‘T don’t hirespies or pay informers. Go!”’ 

A scowl of wonder crossed the dark face. 
Then, simpering like a blameless man who 
had been rebuffed, but who knew his own 
superior value, Gulam Muhammad with- 
drew, stepped into his waiting sandals and 
went down the stairs. Dan watched his 
massive white back retreating through the 
glare. Not without grandeur, the back of a 
prophet dismissed but carrying his dignity 
elsewhere, it swayed into the gap of the 
garden hedge and was lost. 
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“Gulam Seth Pecksniff Muhammad, now 
what did you really want?” 

On the surface, his wants appeared plain 
to half an eye. Suppose the man had come 
here with a double-barreled purpose, two 
strings to his bow; he would get Birdekin 
removed from the scene, Birdekin’s ac- 
tivity stopped; or failing in this, he would 
sell a bit of knowledge at a price. If thieves 
had fallen out, if Runa’s Cambyses hunter 
had a quarrel, a mutiny in his ranks—why, 
the interpretation held good. If not, if 
there had never been a quarrel, or if Gulam 
Pecksniff was no follower of Birdekin’s at 
all, but a rogue foot-loose with his own crew, 
then nobody could guess. Below the sur- 
face might be anything, lie within lie, trick 
within trick. The waters were muddy. 
Dan smoked his pipe to that conclusion. 

“But, my silver-tongued betel chewer,” 
he thought, ‘‘maskee what you came after, 
you didn’t get it.” 

He rose from table and clapped on his 
helmet, having work to do before the day 
should grow hotter. In some cupboard of 
the bungalow, he remembered, lay a few 
rusty tools which no one had handled since 
Caltrop was alive. Dan took the pick of 
them, a chisel, a saw, a hammer and a 
small iron bar. With these and a good 
candle lantern, he went outdoors by the 
back way, into a morning sunlight already 
fierce. 

Ten minutes later he was down in the ma- 
haraja’s catacombs, working hard, stripped 
to the waist, his lantern burning on their 
enemy’s upturned pail. 

““We'll have our Bluebeard room open 
for the little chief to see when he gets 
home.”’ 

The left-hand door at the end of the 
cellar was not so heavy or stubborn as it 
felt. Dan chiseled a long strip off one 
edge, from the top down past the latch to 
the bottom. No one came to interrupt, 
though the clinking of iron upon iron woke 
every echo in the vault. With his crow, 
Dan pried the strip away. Across the crack, 
inside, ran two broad bars of hardwood. 
The saw, more rust than tooth, made a 
bitter slow journey through these, balking, 
squealing. But at last Dan, with a bump, 
then a violent shake back and forth, had 
the joy to hear both bars clatter on the 
floor. 

““There!’”? He turned and got his lantern. 
“We should have done this at the begin- 
ning.” 

It was good theory to be a stoic, to push 
the door open like any other door and to 
walk with no great expectation, cool as a 
cucumber. Dan found his own behavior 
different in practice. He entered with every 
sense alert, curiosity pitched high, and a 
heartbeat quickened by something else than 
carpenter’s work. 

Once inside, he felt an equally unrea- 
sonable disappointment. Their forbidden 
chamber was a blank hole, after all, an 
empty storeroom. The swaying yellow 
light showed him a brick floor, coated long 
ago with chunam, which now lay broken 
into patches, plates and rubble of cracked 
mortar; a ceiling tented with spider web; 
and dead-brown walls, part stone, part 
brick, mottled by glossy white streaks of 
free lime that had run down like flat stalac- 
tites. 

In one corner leaned a worn bamboo 
bed, a charpoy tilted on edge with feet 
asprawl and a dirty canvas thrown over 
its rawhide net. There was not another 
object anywhere to be seen. 

“Nothing doing.” Dan stared at the 
floor and shook his head. ‘Right under 
these ten toes ought to be the unholy spot, 
the sepulcher of old King Mammon. Can’t 
believe it. Not one subterranean thrill, 
nary a shiver; if the feelings are half as 
good as a witch-hazel rod, there ain’t a sou 
marquee’s worth of divination down below. 
No, sir, my Great Manitou tells me, not so 
much as a V nickel without the word 
‘cents.’ Dead and doleful ground.” 

He swung his lantern carefully about. 

“That’s all. The air smells fresher in 
here. May be a vent hole behind the cob- 
webs.” 
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The door, as he came out and closed it, 
left him wondering. How did anyone bar 
a door from the inside and not remain shut 
up? The question proved so vexing that he 
turned back for another look; but only to 
see what he knew by heart—a bare cell 
tight as a drum, where no creature alive 
could stay hid, unless a rat behind the 
crazy bed which leaned against the wall. 

“Ask me something easier.” 

Blinded in sunlight again, all the way 
home to the bungalow, Dan took his riddle 
home with him. 

“Labor in vain.” 

The heat meanwhile had passed endur- 
ance, and yet grew. From noon till after 
sunset there was nothing humanly possible 
to be done but lie flat, breathe what took 
the place of air, doze, avoid thought, and 
defy the torment of a brain-fever bird 
iterating in the garden. 

. “One comfort, Runa will be here by and 
yee 
At last the blessed evening came; a man 
could lounge in the veranda; with time and 
patience dinner got itself eaten; and after- 
ward the night was clear and full of stars, 
the world quiet as if weary, though troubled 
now and then by vague restlessness. A 
murmur of voices floated aboard some jute 
dinghy far away in the kul, behind trees, 
with a drowsy lamp or two winking and 
drifting like fireflies, but more slowly. Runa 
might appear, a shadow in the garden; yet 
none moved, not even a tip, as pointed as 
a swallow’s wing, of rattan leaves black on 
the starlight. An hour lagged by without 
change. Ten o’clock was drawing near. 

““He may come late, perhaps not before 
morning. Sorry to have him lose all the fun 
of the fair.” 

Indoors, beside his lamp, Dan wrote a 
message: 


“Gone to see Birdekin up at H.H.’s by | 
appointment. All well. 9:45P.M.  D.” 


On the envelope he drew a very ornate 
R with a feathered arrow for ‘‘ La Fléche,”’ 
then made it more conspicuous by an ob- 
long border of cheroots laid end to end on 
the table. Moving toward the back door, 
he paused, gave a growl and returned. All 
the while, during Runa’s absence, he had 
forgotten to keep his word, and never once 
thought of carrying that wretched pistol. 
As one who had grown up with a long six- 
shooter, a thirty-eight on a forty-four 
frame, Dan loathed all such three-cornered, 
slab-sided little pocket murdering pieces. 
He got the thing, however, and slipped it 
down by his right hand, unwillingly. After 
all, he had promised. It was rather novel 
and pleasant to think that Runa the care- 
free had worried about him, mothered him 
as a boy who must not wet his feet on the 
way to school. Thinking so, he went out 
cheerfully behind the bungalow and up the 
dark path. 

Although smothering in a heat as of wet 
wool, the night, by comparison with the 
day, was mild. Stars, their multitude and 
softness like golden vapor, enlarged all the 
depth of sky from close beyond the tree 
tops. Dan came to the door in the wall, 
passed through and locked it. 

Among the leaves in the compound his 
own quiet advance made the only whisper. 
Ashoal of stars gleamed on the water of the 
tank. 

Now if the fellow really were so brazen 
as to be waiting in the house, they would 
have a night’s entertainment. It was only 
a question of keeping the temper, hearing 
what he had to propose and laying a few 
traps along the way of reply. 

Here Dan, as he climbed the terrace, 
looked up and was given a start. In the 
black jumble of masonry above, an open 
window streamed with light. 

“How now? Somebody at home? Runa 
or the Old Man come back from the dead?” 

A faint shadow, regular as breathing, 
swayed back and forth across the orange 
beam. There was movement within, of 
some slow kind. 

“What’s going on?” 

The window yawned too high overhead 
for any view. Towers went up the steps, 
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THE SATURDAY 


under the archway and let himself very 
modestly into the house. Darkness engulfed 
all. A whiff of rank ammonia took him by 
the throat, smarted in the eyes. He crossed 
the room, the godown of superfluous goods, 
without falling over them, reached a cor- 
ridor, and by its rough stone walls groped 
along toward a dimness which at every turn 
brightened. At last the door of the billiard 
vault shone ahead. 

“Good evening.” 

He walked into the lighted room. On its 
farthest green table near the window, can- 
dles enough for awake stood burning. Alarge 
man, who wore a white jacket unbuttoned, 
with a skirt, a Malay sarong of motley 
red-brown and indigo, lolled in a chair, his 
naked legs wide apart for coolness. Up- 
right beside him a native plied back and 
forth a tall hand punkah, eight feet high, 
shaped like a half note in music—the leaf 
and stalk of a palm, gaudily colored. This 
Queen-of-Sheba fan made the candles waver 
and threw its magnified shadow, beating 
time like the rod of a metronome, in long 
sweeps. 

““Who’s here?”’ cried the man asprawl. 

He drank from a tumbler, in which, as he 
set it down, a cube of ice fell to bottom 
with a clack. His round florid countenance 
and shining coppery head were those of 
Birdekin. 

“Well, well, Odds Niggins, is that you?”’ 
he called. ‘‘Good evening! So clean and 
polished I never should have known you 
again! Have a drink.” 

He swung his fist round hospitably to- 
ward a regiment of bottles on the green 
cloth—numberless tenpins of soda water, 
and whisky by the dozen. The bottle at 
his elbow was half empty. 

“Tt’s cold for you,” said he. ‘‘I tinkered 
his lordship’s old ice machine. Ammonia? 
Phew! Did you nose it in the lobby? But 
she works. Have a drink. Sit down. Lib- 
ertine Hall, make yourself at home.” 

Dan smiled, but let the invitation pass. 
Mr. Birdekin was mellow tonight; so much 
the better when they came to talk. The 
punkahwallah, swaying his gaudy fan, eyed 
them koth cornerwise. He, like his master, 
had looted the palace, for besides a dirty 
breech clout, he wore a glistering cap all 
embroidered with the French gold which 
does not tarnish, and scarfed over one 
shoulder a length of rich dark-blue silk. 
By the fellow’s piercing eyes, Dan knew 
him for the gunguna, the false blind beggar. 

“Well, what’s wrong?’’ demanded Birde- 
kin testily. ‘“‘Help yourself. My company 
not good enough for you? I’ve been broach- 
ing cargo, true, right-o, but that will all 
come out of T. A. and expenses. Oh’’—he 
laughed scornfully—‘‘I forgot. You were 
going to throw me out, weren’t you?” 

Perhaps the hot night after a hot day, 
perhaps the spectacle of these rogues mak- 
ing so free, drove from Dan’s mind all his 
good resolution. The challenge made him 
angry. 

“Now you speak of it,’’ he answered, “I 
am. Get up! Out you go!” 

The fan stopped waving. Its holder gave 
a laugh, or screech, full of malice. 

“The strange mare,” he cried with a 
hideous nasal whine, “‘wants to foal in our 
house!” 

“You shut up!” said Birdekin promptly, 
and rose heaving from his chair. ‘As for 
you, Master Sneak-in-the-Cellar, come on, 
try your luck! Put me through that win- 
dow for choice. Handsomely now!”’ 

Dan did not wait for a second asking. 
Though lanky and spare, he was about as 
hard as young men are made nowadays, 
quick on foot and clean-hitting with his 
hands. Not one doubt occurred to him as 
he stepped in, for he had tackled many 
worse and broader of beam than this fat 
roisterer. 

He ran upon the great surprise of his life. 

“To ruffle me,’’ sighed Mr. Birdekin, 
“just when I felt cozy!” 

At the words, with a motion too swift 
for warding off, yet so easy as to be in- 
dolent, he wrenched away Dan’s grip and 
held him prisoner, laughing in his face. 
The man was not drunk, but cold sober; 
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not fat, but solid as iron. Dan had never 
before known the meaning of the word 
“‘strength.’’ Caught by the wrists, he hung 
there bound, as if he had plunged both 
arms into dough which became rock, in- 
casing them. 

“So cozy. Tactless of you, my boy. In- 
considerate.” 

The blue eyes twinkled with a good 
humor that was mocking, scathing. 

“ Halfcasiie ya 

With the same indolent power, swinging 
Dan about, pinioning his arms and crush- 
ing him in a hug from behind that made 
bones ache, Birdekin quietly slipped a hand 
into pocket after pocket. 

“Ah! Why didn’t you use this?” He 
jerked out Runa’s flat pistol and dropped 
it among the bottles on the green cloth. 
““Y ou the kind who wear concealed weapons 
but are afraid of ’em?” 

With that, lifting Towers bodily, he 
carried him to a chair and placed him in it 
like a sick man. 

‘‘Let’s put away childish things now an 
talk sense.” 

At the billiard table he chose another 
glass, poured a huge peg of whisky, dumped 
in a cube of ice from a brass bowl and set 
the liquor frothing with soda. 

“Try that.’ Mr. Birdekin poked the 
tumbler down a socket in the arm of the 
rattan chair. ‘Cool off.” 

Dan hung his head and saw nothing but 
the floor. 

““Come, come, why sulk, my lad?”’ His 
conqueror’s voice grew friendly. ‘‘ Nothing 
to be ashamed of. So far in this world, 
I’ve never met the chap who could handle 
me. That’s not a boast—for the Lord 
knows it has fetched me nothing and 
nowhere—but a plain dull fact, and it 
ought to cheer you up.” 

The speaker moved away, refilled his 
own glass abundantly and made a cere- 
monial flourish before drinking. 

““My respects to you,’ said he. “I 
mean them. You walked in here tonight 
like a fighting-cock and tried your best.” 

Dan sat watching from a daze of humili- 
ation. Why had he been a conceited fool? 
He had thought this man soft, this great 
creature whose torso under its fell of 
shaggy blond hair was plated with muscle, 
the trunk of a Chinese wrestler. His bones 
ached still, but not so cruelly as his broken 
pride. ' 

“After all, we’re both White men.” 
Birdekin rolled into his chair once more 
and, hauling the slack of his party-colored 
skirt, enjoyed a monumental ease, with 
legs wide apart. “‘Both white men, so 
don’t let this damned sweeper of mine 
think anything happened but all in fun. 
Come, play up, cheer-oh!”’ 

The wretch with the painted fan was 
leaning on its butt, grinning, indeed, like 
an ape. His round stub nose—round as a 
chestnut, Runa had called it—the furrows 
in his brown mask, the little keen eyes, all 
heightened this resemblance; and the 
stolen finery, his gold cap and blue scarf, 
pranked him out as though he were trying 
to appear human. 

“Awake, there!’’ 
him. “Punkah!”’ 

The palm leaf resumed its wagging to 
and fro, its roiling of the heat. Dan pulled 
himself together. Though hard to follow, 
his enemy’s advice was capital. He would 
not sulk before a grinning baboon and so 
make matters worse. 

“Very well,” said he, “call it in fun 
then.” 

“Better, much better. 
barrassment.”’ 

The red-faced champion drained his 
tumbler, balancing ice upon the end of his 
nose, then sighed with gusto. 

“Now here, my boy’’—he smiled—‘‘you 
and me, instead of jumping down each 
other’s throat, ought to parley. Don’t you 
agree?” 

The smile, frank and engaging, trans- 
formed him to quite another person. 
Against the grain, secretly, Towers ac- 
knowledged a charm in it, a whimsical good 
nature. 
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building. Dan heard his 
a strange cry. They 1a 
from the mouth of 
gold headdress and 
a shape that met th 

“Mara!” whined 
“Dead!” rr 
(TO BE COD 


bought the Sunbeam to 
ave an extra iron, but now 
1e Sunbeam is really in use 
ore than the other one. | 
ad the Sunbeam holds the 
zat particularly well, and I 
re beenusing electric irons 
rr fifteen years. We have 
rge ironings but we always 
t them done not later than 
| o’clock now because the 
inbeam lets us work so 
tickly. The longer I use it 
xe better it seems. 
Mrs. W. A. Carn, 

1006 Farragut St., 

(Address on Request) 


j 
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YOUNG woman reporter was sent out to 
interview women who own the Sunbeam 
on, She talked with 100 in different cities. 
od their enthusiasm surprised evenus,although 
e already knew that hours of over-heating 
ould not diminish Sunbeam’s heating capacity. 
' Ninety-two womenstated they had never had 
have this iron repaired, although a number 
‘these had let the Sunbeam overheat by for- 
itting to turn off the current. A few, who had 
jught theiron without the Art-Steel Case, found 
2 cord wore out in time from knocking about. 
hose having the case declared it protected the 
td when put away with the iron and stand. 
Nearly all declared this super-iron still heats 
well as the day they bought it. 
That it heats up quickly to ironing tempera- 
re and holds its heat— even when ironing their 
‘ge damp linens and starched pieces. Thus it 
ves their arms from fatiguing pressure. 
| That its tapered nose and square-pointed 
els glide deftly into cuffs and gathers as they 
ipa forward and backward and from side to side. 


Heats the Whole Sole-Plate 


the statements of three of these women are 
‘inted on this page—see what they say; but 
| stread how our electrical engineers abolished 
'¢ faults that irons have had since the first. 

| They took different irons apart and found no 
vating unit covered the whole ironing surface. 


She Interviered 100 Women 
7ho Own this Guaranteed Iron 


Though a Number Had Let the Sunbeam Over-heat, 92 
Never Had to Have the Iron Repaired 


The Even-Heat Iron with Tapered Nose for Gathers—in the Art-Steel 
Fire-Safe Case Approved by the Fire Underwriters’ Laboratories 


To build one meant hand-construction, at 
double cost. But we knew this had to be to pro- 
duce an iron that would heat quickly all over— 
not in certain spots, but every where. 


Prevents Scorching Clothes 
Ourengineers finally perfected this hand-wound 
unit. And regulated its heating capacity to pre- 
vent a rush of scorching heat that women com- 
plain of in ordinary irons, We build this All- 
Over unit into every Sunbeam Iron, It includes 
amethod ofinsulation that prevents the Sunbeam 
notonly from burning out, but from losingits heat- 
ing efficiency through over-heating orotherwise. 

This is the iron with the Art-Steel Fire-Safe 
Case that enables a woman to put away heriron 
HOT—without danger of fire or dirt or break- 
age. No other iron has it. 


Sold On Approval 


Sunbeam is always sold on these open terms— 
money back in 30 days if you’re willing to part 
with this iron. Any dealer in electrical appli- 
ances can supply you. Ifhe has old-time electric 
irons on hand in its place, leave your order 
for a Sunbeam and he’]] deliver it in a day or 
two. But don’t accept other irons now and ex- 
pect Sunbeam results. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
35 Years Making Quality Products 
5542 West Roosevelt Road Chicago, Illinois 
349 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Canada 


GUARANTEED TO GIVE MORE YEARS OF 
GOOD SERVICE THAN ANY OTHER IRON MADE 


IN ARI-STEEL FIRE-~PROOF CASE $1 EXTRA 
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I have used a number of elec- 
tricirons. Some scorched the 
clothes. My Sunbeam never 
does that. And I like the way 


‘it stays hot. One iron I had 
'never got hot enough to iron 


nicely. So I got the Sunbeam 
and now my ironing doesn’t 
take so much time. When 
I’ve finished I don’t have to 
let the hot iron stand around 
while it cools, I just put it 
away still hot in the Art- 
Steel Sunbeam Case and it 
looks nice anywhere. 


Mrs. J. F. McCarruy, 
5155 Dearborn St., 
(Address on Request) 


My Sunbeam iron holds the 
heat exceptionally well, and 
the bottom gets hot all over. 
I like the shape; in ironing 
the cuffs and sleeves of my 
husband’s shirts, I just back 
up the iron and use one cor- 
nerofit thesameasthepoint. 

The bottom stays smooth. 
Starch never seems to stick 
toit. And although I have let 
my Sunbeam get too hot to 
touch even the handle, over- 
heating never seems to have 
hurt the heating element. It 
heats as well as ever. 


Mrs, P. B. Cocuran, 
829 Mifflin Ave., 


(Address on Request) 
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All-Over heating 
unit exposed to 
show you how it ex- 
tends over practi- 
cally the whole sole- 
plate and provides 
more heating area 
—hence quick and jj 
even heat. q 


Case 
Approved by 
the Underwriters’ 2 
Laboratories of the Nat’l 
Board of Fire Underwriters 


Delft-Blue Art-Steel 
Fire-Safe Case, $1 


To help introduce the Sunbeam Iron, this beautiful, practical case at 
lessthan cost. A $2.50 value for $1, but only when bought in combina- 
tion with the Sunbeam. Enables you to put away iron hot—no waiting 
while it cools. Keeps iron, cord and stand clean and safe. And always 
ready, always together when you want them. 


COUPON—Hand to dealer or mail to us 


THE CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
5542 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Ill. 
I should like to try the Sunbeam Iron, and will pay $7.50 on 
delivery provided my money will be promptly and cheerfully 
refunded if I give notice within 30 days and return the iron. 


My Name— 


Address eras ees 


My Dealer’s Name—— 


Adress cee 


NOTICE: ity you Palka want the All- Steel Birepee C; ase in ‘a 
Delft-Blue Enamel at $1 extra makea cross [x] in this square 
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She felt sure of herself then, and pro- 
ceeded for the pleasure of torturing him: 

“‘T know John realizes what you’ve done 
for her. He told me the other day you’d 
absolutely made her. He’s very fond of you 
both, isn’t he? But I wonder whether she 
appreciates it?” 

‘“Nonsense!’’ said Barry, suddenly re- 
sentful. ‘‘I haven’t sacrificed myself. l’ve 
only done my job. I ——” 

He looked up and saw Sylvia standing by 
the buffet in the dining room, surrounded 
by a crowd of people, laughing and drink- 
ing. Ravenal was beside her. His black 
beard made a dagger-pointed blot against 
her bright hair as he stooped to speak to 
her. She laughed and held up her glass to 
touch his. 

The LeBlanc woman was saying, “Of 
course I can understand your devotion. She 
is wonderfully attractive. I met her here 
the other afternoon, and I As 

Barry turned with a start. 

“You met Sylvia—here?”’ 

“Yes. Why not?” 

Her tone was innocent, but her eyes 
searched his. She had amber eyes, like a 
cat’s. 

He said immediately, ‘‘Oh, yes, I know. 
Sylvia came here to talk business with 
Ravenal.”’ 

‘So I understood.” 

Barry went on, rather thickly, “‘The new 
play, you know—The Lady in Silver. We’re 
starting rehearsals next week—lot of 
things to talk over.” 

“Naturally,” said Miss LeBlanc, with 
her sweetest smile. 

He rose abruptly. 

“Excuse me,” he said. “I’m drunk. Got 
to get some black coffee.” 

He walked away, hid himself in the 
crowd and for the rest of the night carefully 
avoided Miss LeBlanc. He also avoided 
Sylvia, who was having a gorgeous time. 

The party broke up at dawn. Driving 
home in the cab, Sylvia said, ‘‘The Le- 
Blane woman thinks you’re a genius, Barry. 
_ She told me so. Had you been making love 
to her?’’ He was too hurt and too tired to 
answer her. She sighed and sank back 
against his shoulder. “It doesn’t matter. 
Nothing matters at this hour in the morn- 
ing. What a frightful hour! So gray and 
cold—like death.”’ 

‘oY CS siz 

She sighed and went to sleep on his shoul- 
der. He had to wake her when they reached 
their house in Charlton Street. 

Sylvia spent most of the next day in bed. 
Then, late in the afternoon, she got up, put 
on a peacock-blue tea gown and came down- 
stairs, to find Barry sitting by the coal- 
grate fire in the living room. The house was 
an old brownstone front that they had 
bought—orrather, that Sylvia had bought— 
and renovated. The rooms were spacious, 
high-posted, vague with irradicable shad- 
ows. The living room, when she entered it, 
was unlighted; but the fire glow struck inci- 
dental gleams from the furniture, made a 
Venetian vase burn red and reflected itself 
beautifully in the long mirror between the 
two front windows. 

“It’s a lovely old house,” said Sylvia, 
sitting down in an armchair by the fire. 


” 


“Yours,’”’ observed Barry. 
“Mine?” 
“Yes; your money paid for it. Your 


money keeps it going.” 

“Have you been brooding over that 
again?”’ 

“No,” he answered; ‘I’ve been sitting 
here by your fire warming myself and 
thinking 

“About what?” she demanded restlessly. 

“Oh, a lot of things. Would you mind if 
I asked you a question?”’ 

“Of course not.” 

He leaned forward, fumbling with a sil- 
ver cigarette case that was gold in the 
firelight. 

“Last night,’ he said, ‘when I was 
talking to the LeBlanc woman, she told 
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(Continued from Page 15). 


me she’d met you one day at Ravenal’s 
apartment.”’ 

“T thought so!” 

“You’re not in the habit of going there 
alone?”’ 

“ec No.’’ 

“Then would you mind telling me 

“Why I went this time?”’ she cut in, with 
characteristic impatience. 

“No, that’s hardly the point. What in- 
terests me is your reason for not mention- 
ing it to me.”’ 

Sylvia said, after a pause, “‘I had a very 
good reason. for not mentioning it to you.” 

“That makes a mystery,’’ he pointed 
out. ‘Don’t you think it would be better 
to tell me?”’ 

“‘T’d rather not.” 

“Very well,” he said quietly; then— 
“Of course you know that Ravenal’s in 
love with you.” 

“Yes, I do know it—now.” 

“You didn’t know it before you went to 
his apartment?”’ 

“Perhaps I did. Yes, of course. 
always knows.” 

“Still, you went there 

She interrupted him with a quick move- 
ment, a gesture of her whole body, thrust- 
ing herself into the light that glowed be- 
tween them. Her blue gown was stained 
with this light, and her hair was burnished 
with it. 

“Tl tell you why I went to Ravenal’s 
apartment. I went toaskafavor. I knew 
he cared for me, and I thought if I could 
talk to him alone ——’”’ 

“A favor?” repeated Barry. 

“T asked him,”’ said Sylvia, “‘to take you 
into partnership with him, to let you buy 
a half interest in the firm.” 

For a moment curiosity got the better of 
Townsend’s amazement. 

“Well, what did Ravenal say?” 

“He refused. He said he preferred to 
produce alone. And—he said he thought 
you were quite happy as a director.” 

“Happy!” exclaimed Barry. Then the 
humiliation of it struck him, and turning to 
his wife, he cried out, ‘‘You couldn’t have 
done such a thing!”’ 

CN tgohtels 

“You went to Ravenal, knowing that he 
loved you, to beg favors for me? You 
asked him as a matter of charity to let me 
climb up to his level—to buy my way into 
his office with money that he knows is 
yours?” 

“Why do you put it like that? I knew 
you wanted to become a producer, and I 
thought ——’”’ 

“You thought my importance as a pro- 
ducer would be worth the sacrifice of my 
pride?”’ 

“No, I didn’t think that,’’ she answered 
coldly. “I thought only of you.” 

“Yes,” he said, turning in his hands the 
bright cigarette case, turning and turning 
it. “Yes, I know; I understand. You 
thought of me, but at the bottom of it all 
was your sense of shame.” 

“Shame?”’ 

“Yes; you were ashamed of me, Sylvia. 
You’ve been ashamed for a long time. . . . 
No, let me talk. We’ve got to have it out. 
There’s no pretending any longer.” He 
stopped briefly; then went on: “‘When you 
married me you looked up to me, I had an 
importance that you accepted as the basis 
of your life. Now that importance has 
gone. I don’t know why it should make 
such a difference, but it has. There’s been 
a queer psychological reversal in our rela- 
tionship. Everything in life is relative, and 
you and I unfortunately revolve about the 
same sun, which happens to be a theatrical 
spotlight. There’s an inevitable compari- 
son going on between us all the time, and 
the fact is that you dominate. You feel this 
domination, and because you’re my wife— 
possibly just because you’re a woman— 
you find it humiliating. Your instinct is to 
try to restore me to a position of impor- 
tance at least equal to your own. As a 


” 


One 


fellow luminary, you could respect me; but 
as a mere satellite de 

She broke in impulsively: 

“We've been over this before. Just be- 
cause I make more money than you do a 

“Tt isn’t money. It isn’t even reputation 
or success. Perhaps it’s sex. Or perhaps 
it’s the strong light of your spirit outshining 
mine.’ 

“And how could my spirit ever have 
shone but for your lifting it up so high?” 

He shook his head and a smile came to 
his ips. She saw him smile. 

“Gratitude,” he said. ‘I don’t want 
gratitude. No man wants it.” 

““Well?”’ she asked, with a kind of des- 
peration, for this struggle between them 
had been going on silently for a long time, 
and she was worn with it—‘“‘well, what do 
you want?”’ 

“My freedom.” 

In the deep silence that followed, the fire 
hummed querulously. There were bright 
spots on the wall from the turning of the 
cigarette case in his hands. 


Sylvia said, ‘All right, Barry,’’ and sank 
back exhausted in her chair. 
“You don’t need me any more,’’ he went 


on quietly. “I made sure of that last 
night when I watched your performance. 
You’re a great actress. You can go on, 
practically alone. Of course you’ll need 
direction; but not mine. Anyone will do 
for you now—and Ravenal loves you.” 

He got up and moved away from the fire. 

“T’m glad it’s over. So must you be glad. 
T’ll call Ravenal in the morning and tell 
him I’m through. There won’t be any 
difficulty about that.’’ He paused, and 
then said, ‘“I’ll be going in the morning. 
Thanks for being so decent about. every- 
thing.” 

Sylvia didn’t answer. 


II 


IX weeks later, in the back room of a 

nondescript Vine Street café, in the 
city of Cincinnati, a shabby, unshaven man 
sat drinking whisky and water with a woman 
whose blond prettiness might be put down 
as indestructible. She had a curious hard- 
ness, not unattractive; the sort of hardness 
that survives erosion and degenerative cir- 
cumstance. Whatever her environment, 
she would live in it, and to a certain extent 
triumph over it. She had amber eyes, 
like a cat’s. 

The man was of another type. There 
was a fatality about him. The eagerness 
with which he lifted his glass to his lips 
was tragic. It was indicative, not of sen- 
sual weakness, but of a definite search for 
oblivion. 

The man was Barry Townsend; the 
woman Mildred LeBlane. They had been 
having dinner together; it was now a quar- 
ter to eight and she was ready to go to the 
theater. 

“Are you going to walk over with me, 
Barry?” 

He started to rise; then sank back again 
into his chair. 

“Tf you don’t mind, I think I’ll stay here 
a while longer. I’m feeling unusually com- 
fortable tonight—don’t want to break the 
spell.”’ 

He smiled happily; he was affable and 
charming. 

In spite of his appearance, he had an in- 
herent masculine attractiveness, a superi- 
ority, a charm. 

She stood helplessly looking down at him. 
Her understanding of the human soul did 
not go much beyond the obvious; and this 
man obviously was a bum, or very nearly 
abum. Yet he could still put on the manner 
of a gentleman and smile like a child. 

“All right, Barry. If you’d rather stay 
here and drink than see me do Lady Winde- 
mere * 

“T’ve seen you do Lady Windemere. 
You do it very well indeed. I have a 
tremen—h’m!—a tremendous respect for 
your art.” 


' 


“My art,” said Miss LeB| 
usual humility, ‘consists of d 
you’ve told me to do.” 

Townsend continued to 

“Don’t say that, my dear 
your ego, and if your ego’s | 
give a bad performance. 
save you. Technic won’t 
go along and be Lady Win, 
and shine. I’ll meet you here 

“Don’t drink too much, B 

“No, no; I’ll drink just e 
see.’ 

She said, “I wish you’ 
shaved.” 

Then she put her hand or 
gave it a quick, strong pressy 
out of the café. 

He ordered another glass | 
drank it slowly, relaxing ar 
liquor warm his body by 
grees. A boy came into th 
newspapers. Barry bought 
drinking and reading the ne’ 
by page, item by item, lul 
with a rhythm of words tha 
ing. Till suddenly, in a « 
News of New York Theaters, 
a single line set in agate ty 
Jordan opens tomorrow ni 
comedy, The Lady in Silver 
John Ravenal, Inc.” 

When he had read this sen 
twice, Barry mechanically | 
the paper to pieces. 

A curious waiter edged 
Barry beckoned to the man. 

““Can you get me an envelo 
of paper? I want to write a 

The waiter brought him 
paper. Barry took a penell fr 
and wrote: ) 


“Dear Mildred: Sylvia’sn 
tomorrow night. I’m going 
York to see her performance 
is no more than a morbid cu 
ness my complete elimination 
You will understand, I hope 
attend my own funeral. It » 
least, and there is peace in fil 

“I’m taking the night trait 
for running away like this. 
five minutes ago. 


He sealed this note and ha 
waiter with a dollar bill. 
‘Give this to the lady I hal 
She’ll be in sometime after e 

“Yes, sir.” 

He got up, put on his hat 
and left the café. As he went 
at the clock over the cane’ 
just 8:30. An hour later he wi 
bound for New York. He ai 
lowing afternoon. The first. 
was to buy a ticket for The] 
from a speculator. 

cu want a seat in the last r 
cony.” 

The speculator noted his 
pearance, his bloodshot eyes, 
beard, and put him down ai 
spree. q 

“Nothin’ doin’. I ain’t gi 
the last row balcony.” 

is Then get one. I'll pay yo 
price.” 

The speculator said, “Yes, 
him the seat. He had decide 
chaser was mad. 

The rest of the afternoon 
walking aimlessly about to 
were on edge. He was tortu 
ging desire for booze, but he 
self, with a savage contemp 
craving, the solace of alcohol 
his mind to be clear at any cl 

At 8:30 he was stan i g 
opposite the theater. He ke 
the entrance till he was sure 
was seated and the 
crossed the street and went 
ing his hat over his eyes 
by the doorkeeper. 

(Continued o 
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Jarkened theater, standing by 
> head of the center aisle, he 
The latter’s tall figure, mo- 
‘ed to express a subtle and 


i 


nph. 
jin!” muttered Barry, and 
<;outh to keep from ungovern- 


ached his seat in the balcony 
‘id been up ‘about three min- 
w the play thoroughly; had 
{ was familiar with its lines, 
1 mood. Sylvia would not 
ynother two minutes at least. 
{raiting for her to appear, he 
‘xe first time the full signifi- 
oresence in the theater. He 
je, he had come back to New 
+ to discover that by some 
still might have need of him. 
2d on him that this hope im- 
for her failure, and he cursed 
‘contemptible hound. Yet the 
; nor was it an expression of 
| resentful egotism. In his 
tthe poignant agony of his 
ig that if she ‘failed he would 
4 her on his hands and knees, 


ie make whatever use she 


1 made her entrance. There 
ientary outburst of applause 
ore than perfunctory. The 
: her. They loved this glow- 
]t came so simply out of the 
iar 8 into the light of the 
2 light of their approval. 
Townsend loved her. He 
is His whole being went out 
she bright hedge of footlights. 
lected, gnawed by a persist- 
ir the stimulants it had been 
med and ached for her with a 
{that was both memory and 
‘membered, exquisitely, that 
lis wife. 
i/1ad been on the stage only a 
e had not spoken more than 
<vhen he realized that she was 


v 


ve character she portrayed 


‘ge immediately; it was de- 
Jnever a false note, never a 
atline. By deft touch, by 
jf tone and gesture, she cre- 
| The woman she was sup- 
ae out of the air and suddenly 
ortant, enthralling. 
deople in the house, Barry 
terstood best what was hap- 
ew, with a knowledge that 
‘exaltation and a death, that 
ying as she had never played 


€ was something new in her 
usual element, a hovering of 
‘and beyond the flesh that 
\ uncanny. In the critical 
/2ond act she became a figure 
fourth dimension, a lovely 
| ting a world of light. With- 
g the form of her portrayal, 
ig her flesh and her woman- 
ertheless projected it with 
'y as to make it seem an ab- 
iver thought out of which 
He 


« descending, the applause 
with the power of massed 
ef, caused in Townsend’s 

“fation of what had become 

*unty. There was no doubt, 

‘lee aka hope, left in him 

‘not only didn’t need him; 

Ved without him a truth, a 

ity, that transcended her 

as a bird’s flight transcends 

‘I its wings. 

a ho had demanded freedom 

e ‘lonship ; it was she who had 

ell, he had done that much 

4. He had freed her for this 


Vhird act he sat relaxed and 
8 a8 a disembodied spirit 
“ing the burial of its former 
es before the final cur- 
seat, walked downstairs 
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in the darkness, and once more brushing by 
the tall figure of Ravenal, hurried out of 
the theater. 

The craving in his body, the demand of 
all his senses for what would mean forget- 
fulness, was strong upon him now. He 
went scourged by this craving through 
streets crowded and crazily glittering. He 
walked through a burning hell lighted by 
chewing-gum advertisements till he came 
to a place he knew, a saloon on Eighth 
Avenue, over which was reared a slovenly 
hotel “‘For Gentlemen Only.” 

He bought whisky, engaged a room, re- 
tired into it and locking the door sat down 
to drink. 

He stayed there for two days .and two 
nights, drinking and fitfully sleeping, send- 
ing out once or twice for food and for more 
whisky. On the afternoon of the third day, 
waking from a troubled sleep in which he 
dreamed of Sylvia—she was continually 
disappearing into a shadow; he couldn’t 
stop her—he was possessed by an unac- 
countable fear. A panic seized him. He 
got up and dressed, hurrying to get out of 
the place. The wretched little room nau- 
seated him. It reminded him of a coffin. 
And his own face in the mirror frightened 
him; it was like the face of a corpse. 

He paid his bill—it took nearly all the 
money in his pocket—and wandering out 
into Eighth Avenue, walked along looking 
for a news stand. His idea was to buy a 
paper and find out what day it was. 

He came to a news stand and bought an 
afternoon paper. But he never saw the 
date line. His blurred vision fell at once 
upon a small headline halfway down the 
front page. He stared at it incredulous, 
bewildered by the sharp fact suddenly 
pointing his dream. The fear that was in 
him was augmented and confirmed; his 
brain reeled with the effort to realize con- 
sciously what had been only a moment ago 
a vague shadow, darkening his unconscious 
mind. 

He read carefully the first few sentences 
under the headline. Then the paper dropped 
from his hand. He stepped off the curb, 
stumbling, and stopped a taxi with a ges- 
ture automatic, impersonal. It was not the 
functioning of his will; it was profound 
instinct that moved him. 

He gave the taxi driver the address of his 
home—of Sylvia’s home—in Charlton 
Street. 

“Please go fast,’’ he heard himself say- 
ing, even after he had got into the cab. 
‘Please go fast. Please go fast.” 

‘The newspaper paragraph that he had 
read kept reprinting itself on his mind. 
Large type; smaller type, quick words 
making sentences like lightning, and all of 
it mixed up with other words, other sen- 
tences: 


POPULAR ACTRESS ILL WITH PNEU- 
MONIA —— 


Please go fast. 


SYLVIA JORDAN STRICKEN ON First NIGHT 
oF NEW PLAY—REFUSES TO DISAPPOINT 
AUDIENCE— CONDITION CRITICAL —— 


T love you. I want to be near you! I feel so 
silly. It’s so beautiful. 


CONDITION CRITICAL—CRISIS EXPECTED 
THIS AFTERNOON —— 


She had gone to the theater that night 
with a temperature of 103. She had told 
no one, not even her manager, that she was 
ill. She had played her part and then had 
collapsed. 


CRISIS EXPECTED —— 


The cab stopped in front of the house 
where he had lived with Sylvia in that 
other existence now lost in overwhelming 
shadow. 

He got out, paid the chauffeur and walked 
up the front steps. The maid who opened 
the door did not recognize him. He pushed 
past her, indifferent to her exclamations, 
when a man stepped quickly and quietly 
from the living room into the hall. He was 
John Ravenal. 

“What is it?’’ he demanded. 
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“T must see Sylvia.” 

“Barry!’’ exclaimed the manager, and 
moving forward grasped his arm. “Barry!” 

Townsend jerked his arm free. 

“Let me go. I’ve got to see Sylvia,” 

“Hush, man, don’t make a scene! She’s 
desperately ill. She a 

“T know,” replied Barry. 
pected—I know.” 

He started up the stairs. 
lowed him. 

The other turned and said, ‘‘Stay here! 
This is my job!” 

Ravenal stopped short. The shabby bum 
who had been Barry Townsend went on up 
the stairs. 

In the upper hall were two men talking 
in whispers. The younger he recognized as 
Sylvia’s physician. The other he didn’t 
know. They tried to stop him from going 
into Sylvia’s room. He realized suddenly 
what a grotesque-looking object he must 
be. 

He said gently and almost apologetically, 
“Tt’s all right. I’m still her husband, you 
know. She’ll be wanting me to see her 
through.” 

The young physician said, ‘It’s Town- 
send!’’ And the other—‘‘If he goes in, 
I refuse to be responsible sg 

So he went into Sylvia’s room. The two 
doctors came in after him, and there was 
a nurse in a white uniform who stared at 
him. 

Sylvia was lying in bed with her eyes 
closed. They had braided her hair in a 
single long plait. Her cheek was pale 
against the warm auburn braid. She was 
so white, so young, so strange in her quiet- 
ness and her remoteness that his heart al- 
most stopped beating. He sat down in a 
chair beside the bed and tried to gather his 
strength for whatever need Sylvia might 
have of him. 

After a while‘she stirred and spoke. She 
was hardly conscious, but she spoke to him. 
She said his name. 

“Barry?” 

“Yes, Sylvia.” 

Her voice was small and querulous, like 
that of a tired child. 

“T’ve forgotten what I do here. I had 
some business here, but I’ve forgotten.” 

He said calmly, ‘“You come downstage, 
Sylvia. Don’t you remember?” 

“No, no, that’s wrong. I go upstage into 
the shadow. There’s such a beautiful 
shadow.” 

“That comes later, dear. 
finished your scene.” 

“Why, yes, I have, Barry! I’ve played 
it—played it all through. It’s time for my 
exit.” 

The two doctors were standing like two 
statues at the foot of the bed. The nurse 
was a decorative figure posed against the 
drawn damask draperies of a distant win- 
dow. 

There was no movement in the room, 
no sound but:that of Sylvia’s voice, coming 
faint from her parted lips, and the man’s 
voice answering: 

“Not yet, Sylvia. I tell you, not yet. 
Come down toward the footlights. I must 
see your face.” 

“The lights are too strong. It’s the elec- 
trician’s fault. Why don’t you speak to 
him, Barry?” 

“After the rehearsal, dear. I don’t want 
to interrupt the rehearsal.” 

“Now it’s all dark. MHe’s pulled out 
everything but the pilot light. Where are 
you, Barry? Quick! Where are you?” 

“Lights!” said Barry sharply, and 
stretching out his arm, switched on the 
shaded electric reading lamp that stood 
beside the bed. 

“Ah, that’s better,” came in Sylvia’s 
voice, muted and breathless with imper- 
ceptible struggle. 

“Downstage, dear. I want you to play 
it downstage—in the light. Do you hear 
me?” 

“Yes, I hear you. But I’m so tired. I 
want to stop now and sleep.” 

“Never mind. You must give a good 
performance. Then you can sleep.” 

(Continued on Page 87) 
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wear your watch 
in summer? 


How do you wear it—when 
you play golf, or go canoeing, or 
work in office or shop in your 
shirt-sleeves, or spend hours 
out in the sunshine—when you 
leave your vest behind? 

The Simmons Belt Chain is 
designed to. secure your watch 
in these vestless days. Its’strong, 
patented clasp locks securely 
around your belt. Yet, at your 
desire, the pressure of a finger 
releases it. The Belt Chain is 
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from belt to watch pocket in a 
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made as any Simmons Chain, 
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Why not live in Wellville? 


ComE, take with us the shining road that leads to 
Wellville, the town of health and happiness! 


There life is worth the living. There peacefulness 
is found. 


Its men and women are lulled at night by restful 
sleep. In the morning they meet the sun with shining 
eyes and strong bodies, eager for the day’s affairs. 


If you would live in Wellville, turn out now from 
the rutted road of habit. Remember the words of 
your good friend, the family doctor: “Eat more 
sparingly of the rich, highly seasoned foods of civili- 


zation; partake more often of the simpler, plainer fare 
vegetables, fruits, milk and golden grain.” 


In the waving wheat and rustling corn there are health 
and vigor. From the sunshine and the soil they draw 
vital elements which the body needs to build bone 
and brain and brawn. 


Post Health Products of Battle Creek are made from 
gtain. They are so nutritious, so appetizing and they 
cost so little! Millions partake of them morning, noon 
and night as they journey on to Wellville. Come, 
leave the ruts of habit and join the happy throng. 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, INC., Battle Creek, Michigan 
Makers of Post Health Products: 


Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes) 


Postum Cereal and 


Post’s Bran Flakes 1 + 


Instant Postum 


Grape-Nuts 
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He took Townsend’s arm and drew him 
into the living room. There was a fire in 
the grate. Barry sat down in front of it. 
Ravenal stood leaning against the mantel. 

“Tn the first place,” he said, “‘I love 
Sylvia. You know that.’”’ Barry nodded, 
and the other man went on: ‘‘When you 
left her, I was glad. I liked you. You were 
my friend. But I was glad when you went 
away. I don’t excuse myself. I wanted 
Sylvia. I was willing to see you in hell if 
that meant a chance for me.” 

“T understand,” said Barry. 
stood at the time.” 

“You thought you did.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“JT mean that neither you nor Sylvia 
realized how much you counted in her life.’’ 

Barry looked up and smiled bitterly at 
the man who once had been his friend. 

“T don’t count,’ he said. “I did once, 
but I don’t now. I know what I’m talking 
about. I saw her performance the other 
night. I know. I was there.” 

Ravenal stared at him. 

“You were there—in the theater?” 

“Yes; I came back to New York to see 
her. I wanted to make sure that she was 
safe—with you. And I saw her give the 
finest performance she’s ever given.” 

Ravenal said, with a curious judicious- 
ness, ‘‘ You’re right. She was magnificent— 
in spite of the fact that she was sick at the 
time.” 

“T didn’t know that.” 

“Neither did I,’”’ admitted the manager. 
“But I did know—I do know why she gave 
that performance.” 

“You know why?” 

“Yes; it was because I told her some- 
thing that made her happy. She hadn’t 
been happy for weeks. All during rehears- 
als she was depressed and worried, nervous 
and—I think—frightened. I did every- 
thing I could to reassure her. I engaged 
three different directors. But she didn’t 
trust them. She didn’t trust herself. She 
brooded over every detail. And of course 
that affected her playing. Her technic 
went to pot. Our rehearsals were a funeral. 
Yet we had to open.” Ravenal paused; 
and then continued in the tone of a man 
confessing his soul: “I kept hoping she’d 
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At that time one emerged from the Union 
Station to find himself confronted by quick- 
lunch establishments, a few gawky and 
barren-appearing government dormitories 
and hotels that seemed to be very much in 
need of a bath, a large number of billboards 
setting forth the desirability of various 
cigarettes, gasolines, corsets and other 
wares, and quantities of stunted brick 
dwellings in the middle distance. 

Today one emerges from the Union Sta- 
tion to find himself confronted by the tow- 
ering granite walls of the Federal Allied 
Travel Service Commissions Building, py- 
ramidal in shape, and surmounted by its 
gilded cubical top story in which the pow- 
erful members of the Federal Travel Com- 
mission meet to hear the reports of the 
Federal Guiding Commission, the Federal 
Sleeping Car Commission, the Federal Pull- 
man Porter Commission, the Federal Din- 
ing Car Commission, the Federal Dining 
Car Waiter Commission, the Federal Com- 
mission for the Beautiftcation of Railway 
Stations, the Federal Board of Investiga- 
tion of European Railways, the Federal 
Board of Investigation of Asiatic and Aus- 
tralian Railways, and all the other sub- 
sidiary commissions that have to do with 
travelers and methods of travel. 

To the traveler this vast pyramid, which 
makes the magnificent Union Station seem 
by comparison about the size of a chicken 
coop, typifies the strength and influence of 
the Government of the United States as no 
other monument or building could have 
done. 

As is fitting, the offices of the Guiding 
Commission occupy the two lowest floors 
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get hold of herself. But even after the 
piece was set, she was still fumbling for 
characterization. She tried hard—too 
hard. But she didn’t seem to feel it. On 
the night before the opening we had a pri- 
vate dress rehearsal and she completely 
muffed the whole show.” 

“Then how in God’s name could she 
have given the performance she gave the 
next night?’’ asked Barry, with weary 
skepticism. 

“She gave it because I told her that you 
were in the theater.”’ 

“What?” 

“T’d thought of everything. I’d tried 
everything. Then all at once I thought of 
you. I went backstage to her dressing 
room. I didn’t goin. I just stood outside 
her door and called to her. I said, ‘Barry’s 
here. He’ll be out front tonight. I’ve seen 
him.’” 

“But you hadn’t seen me! You didn’t 
know I was out front,” protested Town- 
send, confused and wondering. 

“No; I thought I was lying to her. I 
meant to lie to her. But she believed me. 
And when she made her first entrance I 
knew I’d guessed right. It was you she 
wanted. It was you she’d wanted all along. 


. She’d been too proud to admit it even to 


herself—much too proud to send for you. 
But she was playing that night to you, 
Barry. To you and to no one else on earth!” 

“Tf that’s true,” said the other slowly, 
“if that’s true ” Then, lifting his head, 
he cried, ‘‘Why—why should she have 
played to me?” 

“Because she loves you, you fool,” said 
Ravenal quietly; and moving away from 
the fireplace, walked over to the window 
where’ he stood watching a street light 
shine pale in the early dusk. 

After an interval, Barry Townsend’s 
voice behind him said, “‘I must go upstairs 
and shave. When I went away I left my 
razor in the bathroom. I must go up and 
shave.” 

Then Ravenal heard him get up and go 
out of the room. And after a while he too 
went upstairs, and found Barry alone in 
the hall outside of Sylvia’s door. 

He was standing there motionless, with 
his face in his hands, sobbing. 
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of the building, so that the traveler steps 
directly from the station to his guide. It 
might be remarked here that the Federal 
Guiding Commission has aroused the won- 
der and admiration of the inhabitants of 
every civilized nation who admire a govy- 
ernment by commissions because of the 
manner in which it automatically draws 
employes in equal proportions from every 
section of the country, and thus escapes 
the criticism that only too often descends 
on a commission from Westerners, let us 
say, when the commission largely employs 
Easterners. 

The Federal Guiding Commission insists 
on employing guides who speak the dialects 
and vernacular of different parts of the 
United States, so that visitors from Plym- 
outh, Beacon Street, Mulberry Street, 
Seventy-Second Street, Joisey City, Savan- 
nah, Gary, San Antone and San Francisco 
may be shown the beauties of their nation’s 
capital by persons who will not say 
“thuhd” to lifelong residents of districts 
where the same word is pronounced 
ea Unolden 

In the large foyer of the Guiding Com- 
mission’s extensive quarters—a foyer beau- 
tifully decorated, by the way, with mural 
paintings of such celebrated guides in Amer- 
ica’s past as Davy Crockett, Buffalo Bill 
and Andrew W. Mellon—is arranged a 
series of bronze switchboards in which are 
some 200 holes. Each hole is marked with 
the name of a section of the country which 
possesses a dialect of its own. 

Since it is obviously impossible to have 
guides who are masters of all the 263 dia- 
lects spoken in large cities like New York 
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A 48-page booklet has just been published, 
containing an analysis of the editorial contents 
of The Country Gentleman for one year—from 
May 1, 1924 to May 1, 1925. It is an amaz- 
ing visualization of the widespread range of 
topics that go week after week to make up 
this interesting publication edited for people 
who live in the country. 


Under the headings The Business of Agri- 
culture, National Affairs, Country Life, Promi- 
nent Contributors, Women’s Interests, Notable 
Editorials, Fiction, American Lore, Radio, 
and Production are grouped titles of articles, 
names of authors and dates published —a sum- 
mary of 52 issues published during the past 
twelve months. 


Advertising and sales managers will be 
especially interested in this analysis— because 
it shows so clearly the reasons why The 
Country Gentleman holds the interest of more 
than 800,000 readers. 


A copy will be mailed upon request. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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and Chicago, the city dialects are reduced 
to five classes, as, for example, New York, 
uptown; New York, downtown; New 
York, new foreign; New York, medium 
foreign; New York, old foreign. 

The person who wishes a guide ap- 
proaches a switchboard, pushes the plug 
into the hole that corresponds to his desire 
in the line of a vernacular, and presses a 
button. Two minutes later the guide ap- 
pears. 

There is little difficulty except when 
sweet and romantic maidens from New 
England insist on requisitioning South Car- 
olina accents, and then register complaints 
because neither they nor the guides can 
understand each other. 

That, however, is neither here nor there. 
I requisitioned a guide with a Washington 
accent, and was fortunate enough to obtain 
a highly cultured gentleman, a Mr. Dono- 
hoe, of the New York Donohoes, sixty-five 
or sixty-eight years of age, who had lost an 
arm in one of the famous battles of the 
great war against Germany—the Battle of 
the O’Rourke, I think he called it. 

For several years after the war this gen- 
tleman had resided in a large Washington 
hospital where a number of prominent sur- 
geons had conducted interesting experi- 
ments on his wounded arm at frequent 
intervals; and since he had nothing to do 
during those years except read the news- 
papers and be operated on, he had ac- 
quired a vast and fascinating fund of 
information concerning those early primi- 
tive days when Congress had sketchily at- 
tempted to attend the needs of America’s 
vast population; and when the people had, 
to a large extent, been obliged to blunder 
and flounder around among their own prob- 
lems without the assistance of the friendly 
commissions that we have today. 

It seems perfectly incredible to think 
that as recently as 1925 or-1930 the people 
of this country were eating whatever they 
wished to eat for breakfast, lunch and din- 
ner, and that 95 per cent of them were 
ruining their health by eating the wrong 
things. 

My guide said that he could distinctly 
remember when the President of the United 
States used to have senators and represen- 
tatives come to the White House for break- 
fast and openly feed them buckwheat cakes 
with maple sirup, cereal with cream, and 
pork sausage fried in hot fat. 
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If a President were to attempt such a 
thing today the Food Commission would 
have him impeached, and quite rightly; for 
the nineteen-volume report of the Food 
Commission shows clearly that most of the 
crimes of violence that were committed in 
the United States between the years 1930 
and 1940 were committed by persons who 
had eaten heavy and improperly balanced 
breakfasts. 

Certainly our countrymen have not been 
as excitable and violent since they have 
been eating the legal Food Commission 
breakfast of one cup of black coffee sweet- 
ened with saccharine, and one slice of 
gluten toast; and it seems to me that no- 
body commits murder nowadays unless he 
is obviously insane—like the young man in 
my home town who shot an old man for no 
motive whatever except to steal a slab of 
bacon from which the old man was prepar- 
ing an illegal breakfast. 

So many things’seem incredible when we 
look back at the lives of our ancestors from 
the great height to which our commissions 
have lifted us. It seems incredible and 
shocking that there was no such thing as a 
Book Commission or a Theatrical Commis- 
sion until a brief score of years ago, so that 
not only were authors and playwrights per- 
mitted to select the subjects on which they 
wrote but they were allowed to write in any 
manner they wished. Men, women and 
children, moreover, of all ages and mental 
attainments, had free access to their books 
and plays. 

It seems almost beyond belief that 
women wore any sort of clothes that they 
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Goodyear Wingfoot 
Rubber Heel Week, 
May 18 to 23 


Here’s the joyous season once 
again. The whole world puts on 
new life. People dress up, pep 
up, step out. For this is Spring! 


Do you, know the quickest way 
to put yourself in tune? The pre- 
scription is simple and inexpen- 
sive. A new pair of Goodyear 
Wingfoot Heels on your shoes! 


It works great magic. That 
springy feeling of confidence 
grows with every step you take. 
Your head goes up, and so do 
your hopes. Get those new heels 
today! 


Goodyear Wingfoot Heels are 
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made of the liveliest, springiest 
rubber. They keep their winged 
resilience to the last step of many 
months of wear. They have good 
style, correct. design, and they 
hold their good looks far into 
ripe old age. 


Men, women and children— 
there’s a pair of Goodyear Wing- 
foot Heels for everyone. 


Just step into your shoe repair 
shop today—May 18th to 23rd, 
inclusive, is Goodyear Wingfoot 
Rubber Heel Week all over 
America—and order your new 
spring footing—a pair of Good- 
year Wingfoot Heels. 


Goodyear Wingfoots won’t cost you any more 
than ordinary rubber heels—and you can tell 
they’re far better from the simple fact that more 
people walk on them than on any other kind. 
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A new clean quick way 


to fill your grease-gun 
Or yOur grease-Cups 


HIS new handy tube of Veedol Grease 
makes the job of greasing your car clean, 
quick and easy. No more grease-smudged 
hands, ruined clothes or soiled upholstery. 


To load your high pressure grease-gun, to 
pack grease-cups, or to lubricate the chassis 
of your car, simply squeeze the big tube— 
just as you would a tube of tooth paste—and 
the job’s done. You get just the right amount 
of grease, right where you want it. 


Veedol Grease, made in Tide Water’s own 
refinery, is of the same high and uniform 
quality as Veedol lubricating oils. In addition 
to having the consistency of excellent grease, 
it possesses the lubricating properties of high- 
grade petroleum oil. 


The price is only thirty-five cents. Buy one 
of the new tubes today. Always keep a fresh 
tube in your garage and under the seat of your 
car—and you will discover a new pleasure 
and efficiency in the care of your automobile. 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, 11 
Broadway, New York (main office); Boston, 
Newark, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, Kan- 


sas City, Columbus, Dallas, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Portland (Ore.) 
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My guide was a trifle impatient with me 
when I asked what the commissioners were 
paid for, and replied that I evidently had 
little or no grasp of politics. I stated that 
I had, inasmuch as I had read all the books 
on politics that are prescribed by the Fed- 
eral Education Commission; but in none 
of these books was there anything about a 
commissioner spending all his time in Eu- 
rope and Florida. 

My guide then became silent and led me 
to one of the elevators running out of the 
great central hall, and we started up the 
tower. All the time I was trying to figure 
out what the guide had meant, but I was so 
used to asking a commission when I wanted 
to know anything that I knew I would have 
to look up the Political Commission and let 
it explain the matter to me. 

The elevator went past twenty-four floors 
before it stopped, and my guide explained 
that on each floor there were 210 stenog- 
raphers, and that all the stenographers were 
busy getting up questionnaires to be an- 
swered by the different commissions, just as 
in each one of the different commission 
buildings there were other hundreds of ste- 
nographers getting up questionnaires to be 
answered by the industries or individuals 
who come under their supervision. 

My guide said that this matter of ques- 
tionnaires was beginning to be something of 
a problem to the different commissions. If 
the commissions wished to function prop- 
erly and get up the proper sort of yearly re- 
ports, it was necessary for them to send 
questionnaires to everybody to whom ques- 
tionnaires could conceivably be sent. 
Owing, however, to the insatiable curiosity 
of the people who thought up the question- 
naires, it was almost impossible for a busi- 
ness man to answer one of them and still 
keep on with his business. 

Some of the questionnaires contained as 
many as 1500 questions, each one of which 
was supposed to be answered in full, and 
anyone who answered the 1500 questions 
was obliged to knock off all other forms of 
work for several months at a time—a pro- 
ceeding that was apt to be disastrous to the 
business of the questionnaire answerer. 

Consequently a new business or profes- 
sion had sprung into existence—that of 
professional questionnaire answering. 
When a business man received a question- 
naire he summoned a professional question- 
naire answerer, told the questionnaire 
answerer to answer the questions in any 
way that he pleased, and then went ahead 
with his business. 


A Handmade Mountain 


As a result the commissions were getting 
such peculiar answers to their question- 
naires that they were changing the regula- 
tions governing different businesses and 
professions and activities about twice a 
month, so that nobody knew quite where 
he was. 

The Daylight Saving Commission, for 
example, received so many peculiar replies 
to their 948 questions concerning the effect 
of daylight saving on farmers and business 
men that they altered the legal government 
time at least eleven times in the year just 
past. Asa result of this, persons who were 
not clever at algebra and fractions were 
very apt to miscalculate and be either three 
hours late for a dinner or business engage- 
ment, or an hour and a half early. 

That, though, is neither here nor there. 
The elevator stopped at the twenty-fifth 
floor, and my guide led me to the great bal- 
cony that encircles the tower like a giant 
dog collar. The view from that balcony is 
one never to be forgotten. Far out at the 
end of the avenues that converge at the 
Federal Commission Commission Building 
stand other magnificent commission build- 
ings, straddling the avenues like gigantic 
triumphal arches. 

They swing in a crescent, from the river 
around to the river again, like a ring of glit- 
tering sentinels. Far out on the edge of the 
District of Columbia, beyond the commis- 
sion buildings, rises the perfect cone of 
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allowed to read, and wha 
be allowed to eat, and ho 
wear should be, and so 0! 
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commissions of 1923 had grown to 963 
commissions; and the yearly cost of main- 
taining all 968 of them in the style to which 
they have grown accustomed is $14,768,- 
936,450.68. 

It gives one a gratifying idea of the re- 
sources of America to think that the yearly 
expenses of our commissions have risen in 
a little more than half a century from less 
than $1,000,000 to nearly $15,000,000,000. 

Our taxes, it is true, now amount to about 
forty cents out of every dollar, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Government levies 
on capital every two or three years; but 
many of us are willing to pay heavy taxes 
for the privilege of living in such a great 
country, and of occasionally taking a trip 
to Washington to avoid developing an in- 
feriority complex. 

My guide gestured toward the distant 
ring of commission buildings, and said that 
history could show nothing to compare with 
the growth of Washington. In 1920, he 
told me, it was a mere hamlet with a popu- 
lation of 400,000. Now, thanks to the vast- 
ness of the Federal commissions, the city’s 
population was 5,768,321—one of the 
largest cities in the world; and out of this 
great population, more than 5,300,000 were 
in the employ of the Government. 

As we slowly descended from the balcony 
of the mammoth Federal Commission Com- 
mission Building I attempted to express to 
my guide my sensations at being a partici- 
pant in the benefits of such a great commis- 
sion form of government. He said it was 
like participating in the fruits of the Japan- 
ese cherry trees that cover the banks of the 
Potomac and the slopes of Mount Wash- 
ington. I told him that I thought those 
cherry trees bore no fruit, and he said that 
I was quite correct; they didn’t. I could 
not understand him; but I fear that his 
experiences in the war and the hospital have 
made a crusty old man out of him. He 
ought to be placed in the hands of a com- 
mission. 


td 
Dear, While You are Down There Would You Mind Looking at 
My Ankle Watch to See What Time it Is?’* 
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Burroughs 
Calculator 


Durable 


Thousands of concerns have found 
that the Burroughs Calculator 
gives dependable, trouble-free 
service for a business lifetime. 


Coupled with sturdy durability 
is its light weight—only eleven 
pounds—which makes it portable. 


Its compact size saves desk space. 
It is simple to operate, and 
amazingly speedy. 


No wonder business concerns 
show an increasing preference 
for the Burroughs Calculator. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


6272 SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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SNAPSHOTS 
Unadorned pic- 


tures of men in 
better grade 
Palm Beach Suits 

, —just as the 
camera snapped 
them. 


Advance information 
on summer suits 


OR those men 

who read and 
act on this adver- 
tisement, clothes 
for the summer of 
1925 are going to 
look better, feel 
better, wear better, 
and cost less. 

And that’s an ab- 
solute fact. 

As to looks—just 
study the snapshots. 
Good-looking 
suits? Smart lines, 
well tailored, su- 
perbly finished? The 
camera doesn’t lie, 
and you can see for 
yourself. 

As to comfort and 
wear—these suits are tailored from 
the coolest, most durable, and best- 
looking summer cloth ever woven. 


They are made from Palm Beach 
Cloth—acknowledged to be the finest 
summer suiting. 

Clothing stores offer Palm Beach 
Suits at prices which usually range 
about $12.50, $15.00, $16.50, and 
$18.50. Some styles and makes sell 
for more. 

You certainly should know why 
prices vary in Palm Beach Suits. 
This is why: 

Genuine Palm Beach Cloth is all 
the same in quality, but the suits 
vary in workmanship; and some 
patterns cost more than others. 


H 


Wear Palm Beach Clothes 
all around the clock— 
morning, afternoon, eve- 
ning—for business, sports, 
automobiling. You can 
be well dressed for any 
occasion and still be cool. 
For golfing, Palm Beach 
Knickers are ideal. 


Your clothier can show 
you cool Palm Beach Suits 
in light and dark colors 
and patterns just as in 
woolens and worsteds. 


There is a natural 
price range, con- 
sidering varia- 
tions in cut, fit, 
and tailoring. 


And remember 
that in every well- 
tailored suit of Palm Beach Cloth you 
get extraordinary good looks, the 
greatest possible coolness and remark- 
able wear at an astonishing saving— 
you couldn’t ask more from summer 
clothing than that! 


We want you to know that you 
can get genuine Palm Beach Suits 
in all the handsome new colors and 
patterns—in both light and dark 
shades—that you see in the finest 
imported woolens and worsteds; 
also, the famous tan and other light 
colors individual to Palm Beach. 


THESPALM, BEACHsMI DS 
GOODALL WORSTED CO., Sanford, Me. 


Selling Agent: A. ROHAUT, 229 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Ask for Palm Beach by name and 
insist on seeing this label in the 
suit. It identifies the genuine. 


For men, young men and boys-CO OL SUITS OF 


PALM BEACH 


CLOTH 


© 1925, G. W. Co. 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


for Magner, the wholesale grocer. Next he 
went on an orgy of motion-picture shows. 
He liked Tommy Meighan especially, for 
Tommy always started with the odds 
against him and came out, after hoisting 
several he men on his fists, triumphantly. 
Tom Mix was second favorite. The girls 
existed in the pictures as so much scenery, 
and not particularly good scenery at that. 

It was during this period of emerging 
from the cocoon which his mother had spun 
about him that P. Toddhunter, in turning 
the pages of a magazine, had stumbled upon 
the Secret of Conscious Power. It was odd 
about that advertisement. He had glanced 
at it, tossed the magazine aside, only to 
find, hours later, that his mind was haunted 
by the portrait of a stern-jawed man whose 
face wore an expression of evangelical en- 
lightenment. 

The man was evidently in the act of im- 
parting the great thought, for he had aimed 
a forefinger at the lense of the camera. 
Beside the picture there was. a legend 
which ran, You Can Lift Yourself By Your 
Bootstraps! 

Then: ‘Back of the action, the thought 
back of the thought, the will; but back of 
the will, the conscious power! 

“Are you a doer, or a would-be doer? 
Have you found your will balked, perhaps 
just at the moment when achievement 
seemed within your grasp? Did you know 
why it happened? Did you know how it 
happened? Do you know now—at this 
moment—how to prevent it ever happening 
again? 

“You don’t know unless you know the 
Secret of Conscious Power!”’ 

After that introduction, John H. Hem- 
mingway—it was none other than he in the 
picture—told why one should spend two 
dollars for a book that was worth millions. 
There was a coupon to be filled out, pinned 
toa check, bill or money order—nostamps— 
and mailed. 

P. Toddhunter tore off the coupon, 
reached for his bill fold. 

“Conscious power!’ The words rang 
through his head. Just to know, by gosh, 
that you’ve got it in you to kick the world 
to pieces and put it together again! 


Percy turned slowly to the last duties of 
the day, closing windows and extinguishing 
lights. It was long after six when he ar- 
rived at Kid Baker’s Health Emporium, to 
find his sparring partner despondently ham- 
mering a punching bag. 

“Think I’m going to wait all night for 
you?’’ demanded Bill Coxey. 

Without bothering to reply, P. Todd- 
hunter stripped, got into trunks and dis- 
dainfully stuck out his hands for the Kid 
to tie the gloves. 

“Keep a fellow waiting half an hour!” 
grumbled Bill. 

“Oh, dry up! Say it with fists!” 

It was as though the aura put out by the 
Secret of Conscious Power, approaching 
through the mail, had already touched him. 
The muscles of his legs felt lithe, springy, 
as he stepped into the ring. - 

“Mix it!’’ ordered the Kid. 
into your sides!”’ 

““Come on—Percy!”’ said Bill. He put a 
withering accent on the name. His right 
flashed and caught the tip end of P. Todd- 
hunter’s nose. 

Percy, not yet quite aware of any mur- 
derous intentions, came in with an upper- 
cut to Bill’s jaw, planted a substantial left 
on his ear and followed with a wide right 
haymaker to his face. Bill Coxey, enraged 
and somewhat dazed, selected from several 
visible P. Toddhunters the one he should 
hit, and unfortunately picked a mirage. His 
chin collided with a glove and he hit the 
floor. 

P. Toddhunter, emerging from the 
shower, went to his locker and dressed 
silently. 

At last he looked up and said, “Bill, how 
much for that dilapidated junk heap?”’ He 


“Elbows 


was referring to Bill’s automoh 
racer. 

“Hundred and fifty clankers 

P. Toddhunter arranged his 

“That’s with a couple of 3; 
all claims to Muscle Shoals ¢ 
suppose,” he remarked finally, 
for the flivver alone?” 

“Just to show you I have 
hard feelings against you for } 
off my pins, I'll give it to you f 
an’ twenty-five, an’ three mo 
for it.” 

“T’ll give you a hundred- 
swered P. Toddhunter, lips tu 
his mouth was a straight line, 

“All right,’’ agreed Bill wit] 

“Is the bus outside?” 

‘6 Yeh.” | 

“T’ll take it now and pay yo 
Here’s a dollar to bind the ba 
me the key.” | 

Bill Coxey surrendered t} 
cepted the dollar and gazed, 
after his sparring partner. 

“Say, Kid,” he remarked, ‘ 
ing Percy, anyhow? He acts] 
dollars. He’s changed a lot lai 

“You must have thought — 
socked you one in the jaw!” 

“He sure did flash it,” agreec 
“T didn’t see it coming.” 

“Then you had your eyes ¢ 
mented the Kid. | 

Beneath the open window th 
roar and rattle of the departing 
Baker looked out. 

“‘Percy sure has changed a 
mitted. 

The ancient Lizzie, with if 
shaped red body, gave what 
leap and sped forward. Deep 
bucket seat, feet on a level wi 
steering wheel directly before’ 
Toddhunter gazed blandly up! 
and let the streets slip past hi 
he were discarding them. 


“Have you Thy Lips a Tho 
ings Give?” - aah s;| 
The large multiple-chinned 7 
he had catalogued in his mind a 
fixed him with a haughty eye. 
“Yes, Mrs. Peabody.” He 
it, but it was lost somewhere ir 
music upon the counter. Shey 
good customer, anyhow, so h 
didn’t trouble him during the | 
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piece happened to be so diffi 
could not memorize it by pla 
six times, she often bought it 1 
though the composer and P. | 
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Thy lips a thou-ou-sand bul-le: 
Though men and angel-l-ls — 


With a sigh and a longing | 
racing car, parked before t 
Toddhunter stacked sheets | 
though they were giant-size 
and prepared to deal them int¢ 
racks. Deep in My Heart You. 
Dwells. Arranged for Alto an 

“Blah!” he exclaimed. y 
Honey. Tenor. “Sainted piffl 
to sell sponges with these son} 

“What did you say?” 

Helooked up and saw Miss 
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“T said I’m getting cynical 
this concentrated essence 0 
what would you do if some fe 
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They glared at each other across the 
counter. 


“Thy lips, thy li-hips their bul-lessings 
gi-i-ive me 


The Pelican’s back weaved and shestruck 
the final chord as though she were doing a 
giant swing on the keyboard. The strings 
of the piano gave a dying hum. 

“Ho!” repeated Mr. Higbee. “And just 
what can I do?”’ 

P. Toddhunter’s voice rose. 

“You can go chase yourself! I’ve worked 
in this store long enough!”’ 

“You’re fired!” i 

“Fired? I resigned!’ 

“You—you ” sputtered the pro- 
prietor. 

P. Toddhunter rounded the counter bel- 
ligerently. 

“Don’t give me any talk about it, either! 
All I want from you is my pay!” 

Mr. Higbee, still sputtering, retreated 
hastily toward the office. P. Toddhunter 
confronted the Pelican, who was standing 
open-mouthed, Thy Lips a Thousand Bless- 
ings Give drooping from her hand. 

“That will be fifty cents, Mrs. Peabody.” 

He reflected later, as he glanced back 
over these few seconds of brain storm, that 
his last sale in Higbee’s Music Store was a 
clear exposition of conscious power. The | 
Pelican had no intention of buying that 
song, and yet, before she knew what had 
happened to her, P. Toddhunter had tucked 
her fifty cents away in the cash register and 
was bowing her out. 


Joy Hors 
$5. 


The sign, printed upon wrapping paper 
and posted at the edge of the highway, 
caused P. Toddhunter to apply the brakes 
and look about for some explanation of 
such a fascinating invitation. In an open | 
field he discovered an aeroplane—an abject 
and battered ship—standing sleepily in the | 
sunlight besidea small tan tent. Hewheeled 
the flivver about and cruised past once 
more. The flivver nosed through the open | 
gate. 

The pilot, whose russet hair, khaki shirt | 
and breeches matched the weathered tan 
of the tent from which he emerged, greeted 
him with a questioning, “Howdy.” 

“Hello,” answered Percy. ‘‘How’s the 
flying game?” 

“Rotten,” answered the pilot candidly. 
“Come for a hop?” 

“ce Y-yes.” 

P. Toddhunter’s heart thumped not un- 
pleasantly as he climbed into the plane. 
The pilot secured a belt about his middle 
and explained how to snap open the emer- 
gency catch. It was a thrilling detail of 
preparation. 

“Hold this stick back while I start the 
engine.” 

Percy took the control stick gingerly. 

“Tt won’t bite you,” said the other. 
“Hold it well back, and don’t get your feet 
on that rudder bar.”” He added, by way of 
explanation, “‘This is a double-control ma- 
chine—for instruction.” 

Percy, gripping the stick, peered over 
the little windshield and watched the pilot 
swing on the propeller blades. The engine 
coughed twice, then roared, and a bewilder- 
ing blast of wind hammered back. The 
wings trembled in agitation. So did P. 
Toddhunter. 

Several minutes passed while the engine 
idled, warming, then the pilot swung aboard. 
The plane lurched forward, bumping over 
the ground; the bumping ceased and the 
ground dropped several yards. Almost be- 
fore P. Toddhunter could comprehend that 
this was flight, they swung up in a long easy 
arc. He glanced about at the green 
plateau of earth beneath them, studied 
Planet’s irregularly shaped huddle of build- 
ings. The city was just a soiled spot on the 
world’s clean frock. Far to one side lay the 
river like a blue ribbon fallen there. 

The universe wheeled about them, then 
the thundering song of the motor changed 
its tune and almost died away. The nose of 
the plane sank. It was not until the foreign 


OU will have a new con- 
ception of both tire endur- 
ance and dealer service when 
you do business with a Federal 
Authorized Sales Agency. 


One thing you will appreciate, 
is the interested attention the 
Federal merchant gladly and 
freely gives to every patron. 


The other things you will wel- 
come are the extra long life and 
added safety of the Federal 
Double Blue Pennant Cords. 
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Seat shown is No. 142 


Are you proud to have guests 
go into your bathroom? 


R DO you wish, perhaps, that the bathroom was 
a little more up-to-date? It is a fact that this 
room is the showroom of your home. 


Improve the appearance of your bathroom. The 
important place to start is with the toilet seat. Old- 
style wooden, painted or sprayed seats absorb mois- 
ture, hold odors, and in time crack and splinter. They 
become a detriment to the whole home—they are 
unhealJthful. 

Adds new beauty and safety 


THINK of a seat that is white, permanently white, and which 
cannot become contaminated! That is the Church Seat. Its 
ivory-white sheathing (not a paint or an enamel) will not absorb 
moisture, retain dirt or odors. It is as easily cleaned as porcelain. 
And it lasts a lifetime. What a difference such a seat would 
make in your bathroom! 


Fits any bowl—simple and easy to put on 


No TROUBLE at all to attach a Church Seat. You can remove 
the old one and put on a permanently white Church Seat your- 
self with an ordinary pair of pliers—or your plumber will be 
glad to make the installation at small expense. 


Any plumbing store can supply you 


WHETHER you rent a house, apartment, or own your own home, 
the toilet seat should be your personal property just like the 
other bathroom fixtures you own. 


That you may see for yourself just what this seat really is, mail 
the coupon. Do this now. 


Cc. F. CHURCH MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. F4, Holyoke, Mass. 
Established 1898 


Church Sats 


Mail this coupon today 


C. F. CHURCH MEG. CO., Dept. F4, Holyoke, Mass. 


Send me a free sample showing ivory-white sheathing of the Church Sani-white Toilet 
Seat and interesting folder. 
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red particle in the field ahead of them re- 
solved itself into his flivver that P. Todd- 
hunter realized the flight was ending. A 
few seconds more and they were bumping 
along the ground. 

“That was 
“Gosh!” 

‘“Well, I’ll be here for a week or so, when- 
ever you want to go up again. Bring your 
friends out.” 

Percy stood eying the plane. It was an 
ancient hybrid. Its wings had been bor- 
rowed from a Canda, its engine was a 
Gervo-eleven, its fuselage and landing gear 
were those of an M.-P. T.-5. 

“Tt sure has anything I’ve ever tried 
beaten to a frazzle!”’ 

“You ought to learn to fly,’ 
the pilot temptingly. 

P. Toddhunter stared at him as though 
he beheld a revelation, and tucked his lips 
in. 

“How much?” he demanded. 

“Three dollars a lesson.”’ 

“Too much,”’ he answered flatly. 

The pilot looked him over, looked the 
flivver over and scowled thoughtfully. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do with you,” he 
said finally. ‘‘You give me a dollar a lesson 
and let me use your bus every night—I’ve 
got a girl over in Highwood I’m rushing— 
and I'll teach you how to run the ship.” 

They eyed each other speculatively. 

“What do you say to me moving out 
here and sharing half the tent?’ said P. 
Toddhunter. ‘“‘Then I’ll be on the job all 


great!’”? he exclaimed. 


, 


suggested 


| the time.” 


“Don’t you work?” 

P. Toddhunter shook 
scowled. 

“My boss got fresh today. so I fired him. 
What d’you say? I’ll bring my junk out 
here.” 

‘Shoot the works! My name’s Dewey— 
Steve Dewey.” 


his head and 


“Well, Percy,’ said the landlady, when 
she answered the doorbell, ‘“‘I hope you de- 
cided that you’ve been making a fool of 
yourself long enough.”’ 

Four days had passed since P. Todd- 
hunter had moved away, off upon unknown 
and probably unspeakable adventures. 

“Are you talking to me, Mrs. Crosby?” 

“T certainly am! You look a sight!’ 

He chose to ignore her. 

“T’ve come for my mail.” 

‘““There’s a letter for you,” she said bit- 
terly. ‘“‘Probably from that girl who was 
around here chasing you.” 

“Girl?”? he demanded. ‘“‘Chasing me? 
My good woman’’—Mrs. Crosby gasped— 
“‘there’s no girl chasing me! I’m off women 
for life!” 

‘“Here’s her letter!’’ She handed it to 
him as though it were a damning proof. 

He glanced at the writing, turned it over, 
inspected the engraved mark of the Andon, 
Planet’s best hotel. 

“Are you sure a book didn’t come for 
me?’’ he asked anxiously. “I was expecting 
one.” 

“That’s all there is.”’ 

“Thanks.” He turned away. 

** Perey.” 

“Yes?” 

Her voice softened. 

“Mr. Higbee’ll give you your job back, 
Perey. Miss Mooney told me to tell you so 
if I saw you. He’s sorry you had words.” 

“Thanks ever so much, Mrs. Crosby, but 
I don’t want the job.” 

““What are you doing, Percy? Have you 
got a job?” 

“‘T’m driving an aeroplane.” 

That—to be kidded—was too much. She 
uttered an angry ‘‘Oh!”’ and slammed the 
door. 

Percy settled himself behind the wheel of 
his flivver and opened the letter. It read: 


“Dear Mr. Toddhunter: I hope so much 
that this letter will reach you, as it is 
vitally important for both of us. You may 
not recall my name, but I am a quite dis- 
tant cousin of yours, related to you 
through your grandfather’s cousin, Major 
Toddhunter. I arrived several days ago in 
this country from Italy, and I am stopping 


' 


at the Andon. Won't y 
touch with me just as soo 
can? Sincere 
4) 
Probably, he said to h 
spring of that hatchet-fac 
hunter women who migr, 
after Old Eph bumped off 
“T’'ll take a chance,” ¢ 
hunter at last. “No won 
dian sign on me!” 


For two days Esther | 
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than a palpitating heart, 
she should do if P, Todd) 
be irretrievably lost. Of 
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If a fire gong had sound 
could not have made mor 
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“Tell him I'll be rig 
away!” | 

She hung up, praising he 
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to her rescue and made 
three precious minutes to 
arrange her hair and add| 
quite unnecessary dab of | 

P. Toddhunter, who was 
battle ax of a woman, Fe 
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“Mr. Toddhunter?” | 

“Why—why, yes, I am! 
feet. 

Her composure, her apy} 
an instant before, went tc 

“T’m so glad you've 
claimed. ‘‘I’ve been wail) 
Oh, you can’t imagine!” 

P. Toddhunter shook |}: 
derment. Certainly she ¥: 
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fact she was pretty. 

“T’ve run away ae 
on excitedly, ‘‘and you've 
by me!” 

Her hands opened towel 
gesture of helpiesaa= | 
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ing little smile played fair) 
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His head shook. 
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I never had any use for t! 

“You're the last of tl 
the girl. ‘They’re all dee 

“You mean all that ga’ ‘ 
women that beat it for Ity 

She nodded. @ 
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a was the last. Didn’t you 
died—two months ago?”’ 

y should I? It’s nothing in 


» be!” said the girl. “‘We’re 
p in her will. You'll hear 
rs pretty soon about it.” 
Louisa Toddhunter’s will? 
red at her. ‘Why, I didn’t 
knew I was alive!” 

Louisa claimed to know 
d I'll swear to you,” added 
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lt human being to live with 
yrawn the breath of life! I 
jy there until Aunt Verbina 
3a year ago. Verby was a 
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4 quite old, and she thought 
to run the whole world. 
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¢1 your mother, but Louisa 
»f it. Then when the others 
in’t have anyone else to run 
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1 bim to share the full horror 
) Louisa. “And for some rea- 
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,other—and I were married. 
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«ded upon something. It 
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¢1’t get the estate unless I 
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h last of the noble family— 
i) John Darius Toddhunter’s 
iw all about John! How he 
{ion with a German band to 
when they left, and show- 
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on’t get anything—unless 
i hand-picked bird?” 

1 allowance—enough so that 
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Is it a very big estate?” 
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Nand dollars, after all the 
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even get my allowance from the estate un- 
less I live with the Corey’s in Florence. 
And so I thought that you and your mother 
would take mein. I didn’t know about your 
mother. I’m very sorry.” 

“Are you busted?’’ asked P. Todd- 
hunter. ‘‘You haven’t any money?” 

“Just about enough to pay my hotel 
bill.” 

“Gosh! I’ve only got about a hundred 
and ten dollars—and no job. I s’pose I 
could go back to Higbee’s if I apologized 
to him and told him he could wipe his feet 
all over me.”’ 

*Aren’t you working now?’’ 

“T’m learning to drive an aeroplane.” 

“That must be thrilling,’ said Esther 
Land enthusiastically. 

“Yes, but there’s no money in it. And 
we can’t live for a year and a half on a hun- 
dred and ten dollars.”’ 

“No-o, we can’t,” she agreed regretfully. 

They looked squarely into each other’s 
eyes and a friendly smile passed between 
them. 

Esther Land was exquisitely pretty. P. 
Toddhunter’s heart thumped. 

“We'll make the grade, all right!”’ he 
assured her suddenly. ‘‘We’ll manage to 
wiggle through somehow. It’s one of those 
things that takes a lot of—of conscious 
power. I mean—well, you’ve just got to 
feel in your bones that you’re going to get 
away with something big, and then you do 
it. And that’s the way I feel about this. 
We'll stick together and fight it out.” 

He felt her cool hands press over one of 
his for an instant and his heart thumped 
again. 

“Just you leave it to me!”’ he announced. 

“T knew you’d do it!”’ she exclaimed ex- 
citedly. ‘Just as you say, I felt it in my 
bones. You’re an absolute dear!”’ 

A flood of embarrassment caught him 
and he felt as if he were being toppled end 
for end. 

“Tt certainly was lucky that I went back 
to the house,”’ said P. Toddhunter slowly. 
“T was expecting a book that I’d ordered 
but it hasn’t come. Should have been here 
about three days ago. But I guess if it 
hadn’t been for that book, I never should 
have got your letter.’”” He became lost in 
thought. ‘I’ve got to beat it back to the 
field,” he announced abruptly. ‘‘I’ll see 
you later.”’ 


“For the love o’ Mike,’’ yelled Steve 
Dewey as the flivver drew up beside the 
aeroplane, ‘‘dig into those spark plugs an’ 
clean’em! I’ve got a pretty big job on for 
tomorrow.” 

He was sitting on the ground, carburetor 
dismantled and spread upon a shirt between 
his legs. 

“Tf this crate holds together,’’ he went 
on, “I’m going to be rich tomorrow. I'll 
come back here and get married—settle 
down. That’s the life!’ 

““What’s the job?” asked P. Toddhunter, 
stripping off his coat. 

“Guy from the Dibble Construction 
Company comes out and offers me a thou- 
sand berries to carry some junk—plans, 
specifications and bids—to Milltown an’ 
get ’em there by noon tomorrow. They had 
a ball-up of some kind, and they’ll be work- 
ing all night on the stuff to get it finished 
by dawn. Hot dog! If this flying junk 
heap’ll keep its wings on for one more day, 
I’m sitting pretty! And then I’m finished 
with flying’’—his greasy hand made a 
sweeping gesture, palm downward—‘“for- 
ever! I’ll sell you the crate for two hundred 
and may God be with you and keep you 
from breaking your neck!” 

“Only got one hundred.” 

P. Toddhunter, mounting to the engine, 
paused. Perhaps that wouldn’t be the best 
of all possible investments. 

“The kite’s yours—if it hangs together 
until I get back.” 

They worked silently, cleaning every- 
thing cleanable, making sure of pipes and 
wiring and control cables. When dusk came, 
they opened a can of beans and had supper. 

“Got to go see my girl now,”’ announced 
Dewey. ‘She doesn’t know I’m going yet. 
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on the car, Sentry Model “ B"’ 


Bumpers 


‘Prevalence of bumps in today’s traffic calls for 


the best of protection 


JANE yet, most car Owners seem to 
think any bumper will do, and 
pay little attention to correct design. 


First, insist on a spring bar bumper. Freak 
designs may /ook as if they would pro- 
tect, but they do not have the shock- 
absorbing qualities or the broad, flat 
holding surface of the properly-made 
. spring bar. That’s why ALL WEED 


Bumpers are spring bar type. 


Then, consider possibilities of hooking, 
a dangerous annoyance in bumpers. 
This can be prevented by choosing 
WEEDS (see *Sturdy’’ above, or 
“Sentry Model B’’ shown on the car). 
Note the full length bars with properly 
curved ends. This makes hooking prac- 
tically impossible. 


Drivers of heavy cars should choose a 
strong, wide bumper like the 
WEED Sentry Three-bar shown 
above. It puts seven inches of 
heavy steel between your car 
and a scratch. 


A long front bumper strikes ob- 
structions at curbs, interferes 


. . . in br 
with parking and is dangerous for yo 


AMERICAN CHA 
Bridgeport, 


A PRODUCT OF THE 
AMERICAN 
CHAIN COMPANY, no 


on the road. In the diagram below you 
can see that WEEDS are just long 
enough for complete fender protection. 


Light car drivers will welcome the new 
WEED Right-height Fittings which 
raise or lower light car bumpers to 
standard height so they meet bumpers 
on other cars. No slipping over or 
under. WEEDS give light cars real 
protection for the first time. 


This diagram shows correct bumper 
curvature. Note the compactness of 
WEEDS for close work, their correct 
shape. 


WEED Bumpers are the best protection 
you can get for your car. They 
are sold by car dealers, Garages 
and Accessory Stores everywhere. 


“ 


Ask for interesting booklet,** The 
Etiquette of Bumping,” an illus- 
trated treatise On car protection. 


usiness 


ur safety 


IN COMPANY, Inc. 


Connecticut 


In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
District Sales Offices: Boston Chicago NewYork Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains for All Purposes 


WEED BUMPERS 


Sensible Protection Fore and Aft 
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Be ready for 
that job on 


your car —~— 


Adjusto-fite /r 


FOR YOUR AUTOMOBILE 


the new INVENTION 
that brings the trouble | 
to LIGHT 


The name says it—Adjusto- 
Lite fr. is instantly adjustable 
—a turn of the shade puts 
the light right where you need 
it— both hands are free to 
work — that’s convenience! 
You need 


Adjusto-ite /z: 


A 


O t— 


CAMPING— TOURING— 
engine trouble— changing tires— 
under-car jobs— lighting rear-end— 
hundreds of uses —on the road 
or in the garage 


Solid brass — beautifully nickeled — 


complete with cord and plug. 


ie Pern 
iia ie 


West of 
the 
Mississippi 
$3.25 


U. S. and 
foreign patents 


Clamps everywhere 
on your car— 


Plugs in dashboard 


S. W. FARBER, Inc., 141-151 S. F:fth St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


For home use buy 


Adjusto-Jite 


REG. U, S, PAT. OFF, 


Everywhere” 


For reading; writ- 
ing; sewing; shav- 
ing. Better light— 
no glare; saves light 
—saves eyes. 


NOW ‘om 


“It Clamps 


25chigherW. 
of the Miss. 
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Lend me five, will you? I'll give you the 
lessons for it later.’ 

“Sure!”’ 

The flivver rattled away in the darkness. 
P. Toddhunter dragged his cot from the 
tent and lay there smoking, gazing up into 
the bright clear night. 

“Gosh,”’ he said to himself, “‘I don’t want 
to go back to Higbee’s, but I guess I’ll 
have to stand it for another year.’’ Then, 
“T wish that book’d come.” 

He was awakened after two o’clock by 
hearing his name bellowed out from the 
road. A car was standing there, its strong 
lights bringing the trees at the edge of the 
field into stark relief. 

“What do you want?” yelled P. Todd- 
hunter, sleepily getting to his feet. 

“Come here!”’ ordered a strange voice. 
“Want you at the hospital! Man by the 
name of Dewey hurt—asking for you.” 

“T’m coming!’”’ He ran to the road. 
“How badly hurt? How?” 

“Dunno,” responded the man. ‘Hop in. 
Had a time trying to find you. Been all over 
the country. He’s at St. Luke’s.”’ 

The car sped forward. 

At the hospital, the night nurse told him 
that Dewey had slued the car into a tele- 
graph pole to keep from running down two 
women and had fractured his left leg and 
arm. The girl with him had been badly 
bruised, but she had been sent home. 

“You mustn’t stay more than a minute 
or so,’’ she cautioned as she led him down 
the corridor. ‘‘He was anxious to see you.” 

Dewey’s lusterless eyes, peering over the 
sheet, brightened. ‘‘’Lo, kid,’ he said. 
“‘Sorry I washed out the flivver.”’ 

“Huh!” said P. Toddhunter disparag- 
ingly. 

“Couldn’t helpit. Rotten luck! Risk my 
neck flying that crate for two years, an’ 
then crack up in a flivver!’’ His white lips 
curved with pain, beads of perspiration 
stood out on his forehead and nose. ‘‘ Guess 
I don’t do that trip to Milltown.’’ 

Their eyes met in a searching gaze. 

“Do you think I could get away with 
it?’’ asked P. Toddhunter hollowly. ‘It’s 
that or Higbee’s.” 

“Maybe. I washed out the flivver, so the 
ship’s yours if you want it. It’s a chance to 
make a thousand.” 

“T’d go fifty-fifty with you. You’ll need 
some cash.” There was a moment of silence 
before P. Toddhunter added quietly, ‘“‘I’ll 
take that ship to Milltown or bust!”’ 

“Listen, Todd, I’m not asking you to do 
it. She may conk on you an’ let you down 
hard. Try it if you want to; but if you 
change your mind, be sure an’ let ’em know 
in plenty of time.” 

“T’m not going to change my mind!” 

The door opened and the nurse motioned 
to him that he must leave. He stripped fifty 
dollars from his diminishing roll of bills, 
left it on the table. 

‘So long, Steve.” 

Steve Dewey put out his uninjured hand, 
gripped P. Toddhunter’s. 

“So long, Todd. Good luck. You’ve 
sure got the brass in your system. An’ 
listen, don’t try to level off fifty feet above 
the ground! Remember what I’ve told you. 
Bring her right in an’ hold her there. If you 
see you're going to crack up, be sure and 
cut the switch. See? I’ve marked the route 
onthe map. Follow the railroad after New- 
field. Then if she conks, maybe you can 
hop a freight into Milltown.” 

P. Toddhunter walked slowly through 


‘the dark lonely streets to the Hotel Andon, 


where he leaned over the counter, scowling 
at the sheet of white paper, trying to com- 
pose a note to Esther Land. It was curious 
that the most perplexing problem with 
which his mind had to deal was whether he 
should address her as ‘‘Dear Esther’’ or 
“Dear Miss Land.” The letter sounded 
fatuously stiff between two young people 
who had decided to throw their fortunes to- 
gether for the next year and a half; and 
“Dear Esther’’ seemed presumptuous. He 
compromised by not using a salutation. 
Simply: 

“T am going to make a long flight early 
in the morning. If I get away with it, we 
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will have some money; and if I don’t I will 
come back to Planet and get my job at Hig- 
bee’s. Whatever happens, we are going to 
come out on top of the heap, so don’t 
worry. I am inclosing some money. 

“P. TODDHUNTER.” 


He slipped forty-five dollars into the en- 
velope, leaving himself ten, and gave it to 
the clerk to be delivered in the morning. 

He walked dazedly for several blocks in 
the general direction of the road which led 
to the field, and came to a pause before the 
Castle, Old Eph’s mansion. An electric 
light illuminated the garage at the rear. 

“Hell’s bells!” said P. Toddhunter. 
“Why waste energy walking?”’ 

He routed the night crew of the garage 
from their beds, engaged a car to take him 
to the field. There, alone in the clear, quiet 
night, he built himself a small camp fire, 
not that he needed warmth, but just that 
there was companionship in the flames. 
His thoughts finally expressed themselves 
in a more than half-forgotten phrase: 
“Raisuli dead, or somebody else alive!” 
He did not know exactly what it meant, 
but that made no difference; it expressed 
determination, an unconquerable purpose. 

“A few hours ago,” he told himself, 
“there wasn’t anything else in the world for 
me to do except to go back to Higbee’s and 
ask that overgrown puppy for my job. And 
now 4 

It was bewildering. To think of P. Todd- 
hunter, sitting alone in the night before his 
camp fire, with an aeroplane waiting to take 
him roaring through the sky! Little 
tremors of fear shot through him. Perhaps, 
a few hours from now, there might not be 
any P. Toddhunter. 

“Do you want to go back to Higbee’s?”’ 
he demanded of himself. ‘‘No! All right, 
then shut up! You’re going to get away 
with this!” 

He began to take stock of his ability to 
fly. Dewey had given him nearly three 
hours of instruction; he could take the 
plane off in good shape and his work in the 
air wasn’t bad. Sometimes he flew with one 
wing low, but that wasn’t a serious fault. 
His worst trouble was in landing, judging 
when to level off above the ground, when to 
pull back on the stick and squat the plane. 

“Tf my engine doesn’t conk, I’ll get to 
Milltown all right,’’ he philosophized. “If 
she conks, she conks! If I get to Milltown, 
I'll either land or crack up. If I land the 
ship, I’m sitting pretty. If I crack up, I 
either break my neck or I don’t break my 
neck. If I break my neck, I’m a washout 
and I haven’t anything more to worry 
about. If I don’t break my neck, I haven’t 
anything to worry about. So there isn’t 
anything to worry about, anyhow!” 

Dawn was diluting the blackness of the 
sky when a touring car rolled in from the 
highway and stopped with its lights flood- 
ing over the plane. Three men got out. P. 
Toddhunter was-standing beside the fire, 
sipping coffee from a tin cup. 

““Where’s Dewey?” asked one of the 
men. 

“Cracked up in the flivver last night,’ 
answered P. Toddhunter tersely. ‘I’m tak- 
ing his place. Give me the junk and I’ll tie 
it in.” A paper-wrapped bundle was passed 
to him. “Tl shove off just as soon as it gets 
light.” 

“Think you’ll make it all right?” asked 
one of them anxiously. i 

P. Toddhunter flipped the dregs from his 
cup into the fire. 

“Why not?” he demanded. 

“ Well,’ replied the man, almost apolo- 
getically, “I was just wondering. It looks 
like a risky business to me. I’ll stay on the 
ground, thanks.” 

‘““That’s the same line they used to hand 
Columbus,”’ answered P. Toddhunter with 
a suggestion of disgust in his voice. He left 
them and went to the plane, thrilling with 
the consciousness that they were looking 
upon him as a man with some sort of super- 
nerve which they lacked. His manner be- 
came even mcre terse, and he prepared for 
the flight with an air of cool deliberation, 
while they stood about the fire in respectful 
silence. 
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At last he moved to the ot: 
plane and stood there lookj 
sky. His lungs took a } 
breath, his veins felt as thoy 
were pumping through them, 

“Gosh!” he exclaimed, yo 
His thoughts leaped to Bsthe 
was sorry that he had not 
brought her to the field with 

He swung upon the prop) 
engine caught, spitting red-g) 
into the darkness. While th, 
warming, dawn pushed up oy 
P. Toddhunter put on Steye i 
suit, helmet and goggles, j 

“When I give you the s' 
dered, “‘pull these ropes ; 
chocks away from the whee] 

He swung into the cockpi 
map under elastic bands on t 
board. With the control st 
ward him, holding the tail 9 
the ground, he opened the t} 
the engine roar in a final tesi 
mered back. Then throti 
waved to have the chocks dr; 

The plane lumbered down 
up, gave a final bump and a 
flight. Ahead of him lay they 
ing silver strip, his first lan 
way to Milltown. He glan 
gave a last look at Planet, ma 
gray structure of the Hotel | 
Esther Land was still asleep, 

“ And for seven years,” he; 
the thunder of the motor, 
music for Higbee!” 

All about him, sky and ear 
cent with dawn, a misty sie 
with reds and blues and gree), 
with its engine singing lustil|, 
dark star, busily following it) 


Milltown! i 

P. Toddhunter’s heart pin 
throat. Ahead of him, pygmy‘ 
black clouds of smoke into t 

“Milltown! Milltown « 
yelled. 

His engine, the ancient 
veteran of countless hours i 
laboring along with one eylin 
other cylinder cut out and t] 
ruption of the exhaust bec: 
break. He put the nose of t 
gently, while his eyes searchi) 
beneath him for open fields. ¢ 
edge of the town he made 0 
apparently smooth, rimmed 
a grove of trees. 

Easing off on the throttle, \v 
Gervo every revolution he }'s 
P. Toddhunter let the plar's 
long glide, nose pointing for t 
he waited for the climax of 
flected, wonderingly, that h 
least afraid. Instead, he felt 
as to what was going to hap 

The things that did hapy} 
pened with such machine-gui’a 
there wasn’t time to be afra| 
even. } 
The plane swept in, low 0 
the field, P. Toddhunter levelg 
fully, holding the plane abo 
waiting for it to lose flyin 
glanced up and saw, directl. 
gaping at him, a dozen I 
paused in their game of baseb 
running, they stood there r 
to be mown down by the wits; 
the propeller. | 

There was only one thing 
Toddhunter did it; he gav 
opened the throttle. The pl 
ward in one last spasmodic 
old and already crippled Ger): 
stopped. er 

The spreader bar cleared 
nearest youngster by inche 
soared up over the others; 
stuck its nose down and 0 
impersonally—that the fligh’ 
end in the clump of oods. | 

There was an e 
utter stillness before 
heavens erupted; he 
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alut, while the plane thrashed 
, splintering. Then, 

got to his feet and wab- 

for a few steps. People, 

yf; em, appeared to be con- 

m, yelling, shouting at him, 


my way!” he ordered, and 
tl wrecked fuselage. *‘Some- 
e| cat. I’ve got to take this 
n(Benderson office. Make it 


erams for you,” said the 
2 morning. ‘‘Shall I read 


or, head bandaged, shoulder 
di Yes, please.’’ He had been 
the bandages and bunches 
ye plastered over his sore 
in incidental cuts from splin- 
and had reached a grand 


y ork papers had a wonderful 
-u this morning,” said the 
ened the envelopes. “How 
yar own life to save the boys. 
gud is signed Steve. It says, 
ple to another, I’ll say you 
"is one is signed George F. 
2 ‘Congratulations on good 
acs for splendid self-sacrifice. 
2s to replace the destroyed 
dion to your pay for service 


S\ing pretty!” His share of 
dnd a new plane! 

: one is signed Esther,’’ went 
e.P. Toddhunter’s one visible 


ad so, in 1809, they adopted 
r twin Donelson nephews and 
Airew Jackson, Junior; and a 
a1 sher nephew, Andrew Jack- 
vas brought to the Hermit- 

grew up and was educated 
"s expense, until in time he 
Point and became a soldier 


_\\sy, kindly, perhaps rather 
hid, certainly not very elegant, 
ej;ed and charitable. 

: ies important people came. 
ume; he came several times, 
d\: 1806, and stayed at the 
e general’s merchandise firm 
réiring boats and supplies for 
is expedition of the colo- 
elng which it was said that 
t¢to Mr. Clay that ‘‘the exec- 
e nited States are acquainted 
ji; and view it with complai- 
id he two men had much to 


people began to say queer 


jry coldly one day, and the 
thr knew he had been arrested 
. nd because of his boats and 
higeneral was summoned to 
ai witness; but they never let 
, ‘cause it turned out that he 
‘| that Colonel Burr was not 
in that General Wilkinson was 
| d that Mr. Jefferson was a 
at—and perhaps the general 


n€ nes the general went away 
0 ouble. He was always quar- 
v ‘perating and fighting—with 
»| whom he took pot shots in 
s}are at Knoxville; with Mr. 
Yom he pronounced to be “a 
aiken, blackguard scoundrel,” 
led, quite deliberately, on a 
ni; when the other’s pistol 
‘Teock; with Mr. Dinsmore, 
4 great many extravagant 
B nton, whom he threat- 
and whose brother Jesse 
nin a disgraceful brawl in 


at olonel Burr, and Rachel re- . 
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eye widened. “It says, ‘Arriving Milltown 
ten o’clock. Love.’” 

“‘Let’s see it,’’ said P. Toddhunter. 

He was still looking at the message at in- 
tervals when the door opened again and 
again admitted his nurse. 

“Your father has come,” 
cheerily. 

Before P. Toddhunter could reply an 
elderly man, slightly unkempt, soft black 
hat clasped nervously in both hands, 
stepped into the room. 

“My boy!” he said, voice quavering 
with emotion. 

P. Toddhunter looked at him. 

“How do you get that way?” he de- 
manded. His unbandaged eye stared at the 
man while his mind rushed back over the 
years. 

It was John Darius Toddhunter. 

“My boy!’’ he repeated. 

“T thought you’d bumped off years ago!”’ 
said P. Toddhunter. 

There lingered about the old fellow a 
strong odor of bootleg whisky as he sat be- 
side the bed, humbly telling his story. He 
had always intended to come home and be 
a dutiful husband and father, but ill luck, 
the perversity of fate, had dogged him. 
Years had done little to dim his eloquence. 
Several times P. Toddhunter found himself 
believing him, almost feeling sorry for him. 
During the fourteen years of his wander- 
ings, John Darius had tried apparently 
nearly every honorable profession and al- 
ways with undeserving bad luck. He had 
even become an author and publisher. That 
had been his latest venture; but for some 
unexplainable reason,the Federal authorities 
had stepped in, seized the plant and all the 
volumes of his masterpiece. John Darius 


she said 
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the presence of all Nashville. He came 
home to Rachel half dead from loss of 
blood that time. In fact, the general was 
thinking of removing to the Mississippi— 
he had so many enemies and so black a 
reputation. 

And what did Rachel think of it all? 
What did she think of her rowdy, calami- 
tous bravo of a husband? She adored him. 
She rebuked him for his sins, she strove 
with him for his unbelieving soul, she 
lamented his godless tongue and the fatal 
celerity of his trigger finger; but she adored 
him. 

He was “the general,” he was ‘Mr. 
Jackson,” he was her pride and her delight. 
Perhaps she realized that many of his quar- 
rels were the result of an attempted slur 
upon what he considered her sacred name. 

She wrote to him in 18138 during one of 
his military expeditions—and the spelling 
and punctuation are her own, since it is 
useless to pretend that she was not illit- 
erate: 


“My dear Husband: I received your 
affectionate Letter. It was the 
greatest marke of your attention and re- 
gard to me I was happy to Here you wer in 
good health that I Should Shortely Bee 
blest with my Dearer Self once more meete 
you In this Life never an other painfull 
Separation—But I Saw a Letter you wrote 
Genl. overton Wherein you Espresst a wish 
to go to the Northw. Oh how hard it 
appeard and one to Colo Warde of the 
same tennure how Can you wish Such a 
perilous tower but the Love of Country the 
thirst for Honour and patriotism is your 
motive—After a feeble acknowledgment of 
the maney polite and friendly atentions I 
have received through your goodness by 
your Friends I shall Never forgit 
Shall I see you in twenty Days o God send 
Showers on Scorching withering grass will 
not be more reviving Gladly will I meete 
you when ever you bid me our farm Looks 
well I could write you all Day Long but 
such a Pen I feare you never Can read it 
pray my Dear write me on the way home— 
and may The Lord bless you health safely 
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had come to fear that his partner, a Mr. 


Hemmingway, had not been entirely hon- | 


orable in his business dealings. He had kept | 


the money without filling the orders that | 


came through the mails. 
“Hemmingway?”’ asked P. Toddhunter. 


‘Say, what was the name of the book you | 


wrote?”’ 

“Tt was a treatise on what you might call 
workaday philosophy,’ explained John 
Darius sententiously. ‘I called it The 
Secret of Conscious Power.” 

P. Toddhunter jumped. Deep within his 
chest a little laugh started and rolled 
around and around until it made a noisy 
and violent escape. 


Esther Land sat beside him, elbow on the 
bed, chin cupped in her hands. 

Through his one available eye, P. Todd- 
hunter studied her face. She seemed to be 
far away in thought, and so he lingered 
happily over such details as long lashes and 
the humorous little quirk that came and 
went at the end of her mouth. She had a 
lovely mouth, warm, delightfully curved 
lips. 

His cheek still glowed where she had 
planted a kiss. 

“The reward of the warrior,’’ she ex- 
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A pencil is no better 
than the lead it car- 
ries. Ina 799 Wallace 
Quail you'll find a 


plained. 

“What’s that song you’re humming?” 
she asked presently. ‘It’s pretty.” 

He hadn’t realized that he had been hum- 
ming, and his thoughts had to scurry about 
to recapture the air. 

“Oh, that? It’s just a song.” 

‘‘What’s the name of it?”’ 

“T think it’s called Thy Lips a Thousand 
Blessings Give—or something like that.” 

P. Toddhunter blushed. 


RACHEL JACKSON 


restore you to my armes in mutuel Love is 
the prayers of your affectionate wife 
‘“RAWCHEL JACKSON.” 


Vv 


ACHEL did not like it when the general 

was away, and from now on he was to be 
away a great deal. Early in 1813, already, 
he had been called to lead an abortive ex- 
pedition. to the south—that expedition to 
Mobile which ‘‘the heart of Western Ten- 
nessee’’? accompanied down the river and 
which the machinations of the War De- 
partment put an end to at Natchez—and 
then, in the fall, there came news of the 
Creek massacre at Fort Mims and the gen- 
eral was off again; in good earnest this 
time, to an arduous campaign during which, 
in the midst of manifold military tribula- 
tions, he suffered constantly from that 
chronic intestinal trouble of his, and at the 
close of which Fort Mims was avenged and 
the power of the Creeks destroyed. For 
Rachel they were months of anxiety, of 
pathetic fears and dismal loneliness. 


She wrote on one occasion—and once 
more one prefers to reproduce the letter in 
its original form, so much more genuine and 
touching does it seem than if a more per- 
fect syntax and orthography had shorn it of 
its breathless, devoted errors: 


“My dearest Life: I received your letter 
by Express. Never shall I forgit it I have 
not slept one night since. I Cryed 
aloud and praised my god For your safety 
how thankfull I was. My dear pray 
let me conjur you by every Tie of Love of 
friendship to let me see you before you go 
againe I have borne it untill now it has 
thrown me into feavours I am very un- 
well—my thoughts is never diverted from 
that dreadfull scene oh how dreadfull to 
me and the mercy and goodness of Heaven 
to me you are spared perils and Dangers so 
maney troubles. I cannot sleepe all 
can come home but you I never wanted to 
see you so mutch in my life . 
know and I will fly on the wings of the 
purest affection I must see you pray my 


. let me 
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In this newspaper clipping there is a drastic 
warning ..... the necessity for good brake 
lining correctly applied by brake experts. 


Three people lost their lives because someone, “bought 
the cheapest lining available and a friend fastened it 
in place.” 


q No wonder the toll of accidents increases. Careless- 

JW ness, cheap lining, improper application bought and 

‘ paid for with human life. Take no chances. Don’t 

let this happen to you. Go to the Raybestos Brake 

; Service Station. Have your brakes relined with genuine 
; Silver Edge Raybestos, applied correctly by the Ray- 
| bestos Method of brake lining application. 


Send coupon for name and 
address of nearest Raybestos 
Brake Service Station 


4 THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Canadian Raybestos Co., Ltd. 
Peterborough, Ont. 


Raybestos-Belaco, Ltd. 
London, Eng. 
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Darling never make me so unhappy for 
aney Country ... 

“You have now don more than any other 
man ever did before you have served your 
country long enough You have gained 
many Laurels You have bind them and more 
gloriously than had your situation have 
been differently and instid of your enemyes 
injuring of you as theay intended it has 
been an advantage to you you have been 
gon a long time six months in all that time 
what has been your trialls daingers and 
Diffyculties hardeships oh Lorde of heaven 
how can I beare it. our Dear Little 
Son is well he sayes maney things to swet 
papa. health and happy Days 
untill we meete—Let it not be Long from 
your Dearest friend and faithfull wife untill 
Death.” 


He had served his country long enough, 
she thought; actually, he had scarcely be- 
gun. He was home in April, 1814, but the 
war with England went on; in May he re- 
ceived his commission as major general in 
the Regular Army; in August he was on 
his way to Mobile. And on December sec- 
ond, in his old blue cloak and a leather cap 
and tremendous boots flopping around his 
knees, he came ashore at Bayou St. Jean, 
where his old friend, Mr. Edward Livy- 
ingston, and Mr. Bernard de Marigny 
and several other distinguished gentle- 
men of New Orleans were waiting to re- 
ceive him. 

There is no space in these pages, natu- 
rally, for any discussion of the military 
operations around New Orleans, which 
culminated in the great, smashing victory 
of January 8, 1815—a posthumous victory, 
so to speak, since peace had already been 
signed with England. Perhaps the general’s 
greatest victory was won—with Colonel 
Livingston always at his side—in New Or- 
leans itself, in that proud city filled with 
strange tongues which he found means to 
inspire with an active devotion to himself; 
in the midst of those stately Creole 
grandees—Pontalbas, Villerés, Kernions, 
Borés, Marignys, d’Estrehans—whose vig- 
orous loyalty to an allegiance only recently 
established must have gained something of 
its spirit from his own compelling person- 
ality; in the presence of those great Creole 
ladies, fine flowers of two ancient European 
aristocracies, gathered in their meticulous 
drawing-rooms to test the nature. of the 
frontiersman from Tennessee whom they 
found to be a “prince” of chivalry and 
simple courtesy. 

Of course, they quarreled with him a good 
deal after the battle. He was rude to the 
legislature and impertinent to the civil gov- 
ernor; he would not alter the rigors of 
martial law; he would not accept the pre- 
liminary news of the peace and kept the 
Creole militia under arms; when they be- 
gan registering at the French consul’s he 
ordered them all out of town; when a mem- 
ber of the assembly protested he clapped 
him in jail; when the Federal judge issued 
a writ of habeas corpus he clapped him in 
jail; when the district attorney applied to 
the state judge for another writ he had 
them both arrested; he behaved in a highly 
voleanic and tempestuous manner, and 
eventually found himself summoned for 
contempt of court before a rabble of mili- 
tary partisans—troopers, “dirty shirts,”’ 
pirates from Barataria—who dragged him 
in his carriage to the Exchange Coffee 
House afterward, in noisy and somewhat 
undignified triumph. But in spite of it all, 
people liked him. He had saved the city, 
he was a hero, he was entitled to his tem- 
peramental fireworks. He was just a soldier, 
a wild American from Tennessee. He must 
have made them laugh a great deal. They 
were never to forget him, never to cease 
thinking of him—most of them—with ad- 
miration and affection. 

In that circumstance, surely, is to be 
found his greatest victory—a victory over 
proud, diffident hearts; but his was as noth- 
ing, after all, compared to that other vic- 
tory, a similar victory won during the last 
weeks of his dictatorship by a little dumpy 
woman from Nashville. 


= || 
i | 
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Already in December the 
question of Rachel’s coming | 
leans. 

“T have not received a let, 
from Tennessee since the last _ 
the general wrote to a friend 
twenty-third. “I am anxio 
whether Mrs. Jackson has i 
Nashville, under the ome 
has has been the reason why hi, 
her. If she is still at home g¢. 
reason I have not wrote her a 
and my little son God bless 
more than anxious to see ther’ 

Rachel had not yet started il 
but in March she came, fina: 
with her little Andrew, Junior. 

She came—to a city great, 
which her eyes had ever gazec 
the midst of a society distingu, 
grace and elegance of its n, 
splendor and gayety of its 3 
course, the costly perfection | 
the courtly precision of its , 
came, and so conspicuously—;; 
little brown-skinned woman| 
clothes, clumsy-tongued, ign, 
world’s decorum, to no mann| 
that of the blockhouse and th} 
came just as she was, with | 
flected glory of her husband’s | 
to render more difficult, if a 
emergencies of her position-) 
mansions of the vieux carré, 
Faubourg Marigny, to those ( 
on Chartres Street, and B 
Dumaine—and won her asto 
tory; a personal victory whic 
over custom and prejudice, tl 
her own great heart, of her 
itable nature. 

They helped her, of cours 
Creole ladies; they told her 
they brought her clothes to 
gentle words and ministering 
set the seal of their own spl 
erous loyalty, their magnificen) 
of the obligations of nobilit;: 
goings out and comings in. | 
have done this for any Madami 
punctiliously and coldly; for a 
did it with warm kindliness, |: 
liked her. They stood in a stal 
hind her chair and watched the] 
to her dignity, guarded the pi; 
negligent tongue. And none nr 
Mrs. Edward Livingston; beat 
d’Avezac, a Creole belle from) 


mingo, a widow at sixteen, a 11 
the black massacre in the colo, 
the wife of Louisiana’s great) 
was one day to be Mr. Jacksor | 
of State—how little they dream! 
the mistress of his house on Chi! 
and one of the most cherished 
of the fastidious Faubourg. 
Livingston at her side, Rachel i 
wrong. | 

She did make them all t 
heartily, though, and i ae 
great ball at the Exchange, \ 
supper we were treated to a m 

_pas de deux by the conquer, 
spouse. To see these two figur 
eral, a long, haggard man with 
skeleton, and Madame la Génés} 
fat dumpling—bobbing opposit? 
like half-drunken Indians to tl) 
ody of Possum Up de Gum T) 
deavoring to make a spring into} 
very remarkable and far mort 
spectacle than any European / 
possibly have furnished.” Ther! 
pleasant a scene in all the anal! 
One imagines her in her lace @ 
and perspiring, skirts in hand, ? 
topaz jewelry presented to her! 
of the town. 

So Rachel came to New 0 

after a while departed, honore@ 
beloved. 


vio 

HE homeward journey of r 

in April, 1815, was a continue 
banquets, swords of honor and’ 
clamations, in the midst of Wi 
was probably very glad to se 
(Continued on Page 1 ; 
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familiar outlines of her Hermitage. But there 
was to be very little rest for the general. 
There was a trip to Washington, to explain 
his New Orleans arrests; he was appointed 
to the command of the Army of the South; 
and then, late in 1817, he was ordered to 
Fort Scott to chastise the Seminoles in Flor- 
ida, who had been persecuting American 
settlers. And the Reverend Gideon Black- 
burn began to preach in Nashville. 

Whether or not his instructions sanc- 
tioned an invasion of West Florida—and 
there was a tremendous argument about it 
afterward—the general was temperamen- 
tally unable to find himself in that local- 
ity without capturing Pensacola; he had 
already captured it once on his own initia- 
tive, and now, in May, 1818, he captured 
it again and presented the whole Florida 
territory at the point of his sword to a 
somewhat embarrassed Administration, 
which had been negotiating with Spain for 
its purchase. The public clamor of approval 
over the event was not the least annoying 
feature of the Government’s dismay at the 
pranks of its military enfant terrible. There 
was a frightful to-do about it in Washing- 
ton, and Mr. Monroe and Mr. Calhoun and 
Mr. John Quincy Adams talked themselves 
green in the face, while the general was 
being féted in New York and Philadelphia; 
but in the end it all blew over, and the hero 
returned to Nashville to superintend the 
construction of a new Hermitage. 

It was a fine two-story brick house, with 
a double piazza resting on grooved wooden 
columns, erected on a site chosen by Rachel 
herself in a field near the original block- 
house. 

Behind the house was the garden which 
Rachel was to enjoy so much, and for 
which the general was always procuring 
rare plants and flowers; the garden in 
which she was to be buried; not far from 
the little church which the general soon 
built for her, for Rachel—partly, perhaps, 
because of her continued loneliness—had 
suddenly “got”’ religion, strenuous, austere, 
militant, Presbyterian religion. 

It had happened along in 1816, under 
that wave of pioneer preaching which had 
flooded the frontiers after the war. She 
may have danced and made merry before, 
but now the Reverend Gideon Blackburn, 
her dear Parson Blackburn, had weaned her 
from the profligacy of mundane affairs. 

“Say to my father in the Gospel 
I shall always love him as such. Often I 
have blessed the Lord that I was permitted 
to be called under his ministry.” 

As for the general, he still thought very 
little of such matters; but he made no ob- 
jections to Rachel’s somewhat florid devo- 
tions; he received her numerous clerical 
visitors with unfailing good nature, and 
allowed himself to be prevailed upon to say 
grace at meals—which was a great step for- 
ward for Mr. Jackson. 

There was a quite different Rachel at the 
Hermitage now, and salvation hung, so to 
speak, like a sword of Damocles above the 
general’s unreceptive head; but first there 
was a task to be accomplished at Pensacola. 
The treaty with Spain had at last been 
ratified; Colonel Forbes had been sent to 
Havana to secure the Florida archives— 
only he failed to secure them. With the 
record of General Jackson’s turbulent gov- 
ernorship of New Orleans fresh in his mind, 
and the knowledge that no more precarious 
choice could possibly be made for a position 
demanding the utmost patience and tact, 
Mr. Monroe appointed the general to be 
governor of Florida and to preside at the 
formalities of transfer. Perhaps Mr. Mon- 
roe did this in order to get even with Mr. 
Jackson—he had conquered the Floridas, 
now let him govern them. 

At all events, on April 18, 1821, the gov- 
ernor and his lady with the two boys, left 
Nashville for the south. He was empowered 
with all the authority formerly residing in 
the Captain-General of Cuba and the Span- 
ish governors of East and West Florida. It 
seemed to be a generous mandate, and a 
great many personal friends, to say nothing 
of a host of perfect strangers, packed their 
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valises and followed in the wake of so bril- 
liantly promissory a patronage. 


vir 


HE Jacksons went down the river to 

New Orleans, where they were received 
with tremendous festivities; but it was a 
very different New Orleans now in Rachel’s 
enlightened eyes, this city in which she had 
once danced so blithely. 

“Tt reminds me,”’ she wrote, ‘‘of those 
words in Revelations: ‘Great Babylon is 
come up before me.’ Oh, the wickedness, 
the idolatry of this place! Unspeakable the 
riches and splendor. The attention 
and honors paid to the general far excel a 
recital by my pen. They conducted him to 
the Grand Theatre. Songs of praise 
were sung by ladies and in the midst they 
crowned him with a crown of laurel. The 
Lord has promised his humble followers a 
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from my friends in the Lord, my home and 
Country. The Sabbath entirely neglected 
and profaned. .’ And again, “Oh for 
Zion! I am not at rest, nor can I be, in a 
heathen land. How happy and 
thankful should you be in a land of gospel 
light and liberty. Do not be uneasy 
for me. 

*“* Although the vine yield no fruit and 
the olive no oil, yet will I serve the Lord.’ 
Adieu, adieu.” 

She moved into town with the two boys, 
toa pleasant house on Main Street, adorned 
with galleries from which there was a view 
of the bay and enlivened by ‘‘the finest sea 
breeze so exhilerating, so pure, so 
wholesome.”” But many of the houses 
looked in ruins, ‘old as time,” and the city 
squares were overgrown with shrubs, weep- 
ing willows and the pride of China, so neg- 
lected, like the flowers growing wild in the 


The Frontispiece of ‘‘Here’s to You, Henry Clay,’’ a Song Written by ‘‘An Old Coon,”’ 
and Dedicated to J. L. Dimmock, Esq., President of the Boston Clay Club 


crown that fadeth not away; the present 
one is already withered, the leaves are fall- 
ing off. I know I never was so tried 
before, tempted, proved in all things. 

Oh, for Zion! I wept when I saw this 
idolatry. : 

“T have written you this through the 
greatest bustle and confusion. The nobil- 
ity have assembled to escort the General 
with a full band of martial music to review 
the troops. Oh, farewell! Pray for 
your sister in a heathen land, far from my 
people and church. : 

Yes. They pushed on; to Mobile, where 
they stayed nine days; to Mount Pelier, 
where they waited five weeks for Colonel 
Forbes, who did not come with the archives; 
and finally, on June seventeenth, to the 
house of a Spanish gentleman, fifteen miles 
from Pensacola, “‘that city of contention” 
which so resented their coming. Rachel did 
not like Florida; she thought it greatly 
overrated, nothing but sweet potatoes and 
yams, and 1000 acres of its soil could not 
match one ‘‘of our fine Tennessee land.” 
And she was worried about her chickens at 
home. In other respects, ‘‘Oh, how shall I 
make you sensible of what a heathen land 
T am in. : Often I think of the 
Babylonian captivity. Oh, I feel 
as if I was in a vast howling wilderness, far 


abandoned gardens. And it rained and 
rained, until sometimes the streets were two 
feet deep in water. And the inhabitants, 
who spoke nothing but French and Span- 
ish, ‘‘such a mixed multitude . there 
are fewer white people far than any other, 
mixed with all nations under the canopy of 
heaven, almost in Nature’s darkness. But 
thanks to the Lord that has put grace in 
this his servant to issue his proclama- 
tion) wr 

“eT think the sanctuary is about to be 
purged for a minister of the gospel to 
come over to the help of the Lord in this 
dark region.” 

At all events, she changed the Spanish 
Sabbath for them. She had not been “‘an 
idle spectator’”’ during her first Sundays in 
Pensacola—‘“‘the Sabbath profanely kept, 
a great deal of noise and swearing in the 
streets, shops kept open, trade going on, I 
think, more than on any other day.”” But 
she arranged it differently for the future, by 
her own commands, and “had the happi- 
ness of witnessing the truth of what I had 
said. Great order was observed; the doors 
kept shut; the gambling houses demol- 
ished; fiddling and dancing not heard any 
more on the Lord’s day, cursing not to be 
heard. . . .” Fiddling and dancing not 
heard any more. They hated her, just as 


they hated her fiery, j 
general, Don Andrew Jacky 


Var 

HE RODE into town, i 
and solemn, at the hea 
troops, at seven o’clock 9} 
July seventeenth. Downy, 
Rachel’s balcony, to t), 
House, where the Spanis},, 
Callava, was waiting for | 
stitution of flags. There wi, 
ward for all the officials, , 
garrison was embarked fof 
streets were lined with | 
speculators and office seeke, 
with natives who wept tos) 
their old allegiance, this | 
Spain for new America, 
American opportunists, i 
ful scene. | 

“The whole town wasin } 
observed. “Never did I e; 
pale faces. . There We 
joy or exultation; but on, 
sympathized with these pe] 
how they burst into tears tie 
of hope departed of their ¢) 
country. . How didi 
tary and mourn. Never d 
more for any people. EF 
entered immediately inte 
Their manners, laws an! 
changed, and really a chang 

Rachel was convinced of |a 
she thought, “had a eC 
them. They were living fi:f 
they would have the gospel, 
apostles, it would have beep 
they would not. The field \ 
vest, but where are the labe 
Oh for one of our faithful n 
and impart the word of lif 

In St. Augustine, a Meth 
had begun distributing trac 2 
American flag had been ruiy 
at Pensacola; even in Sept 
minister of the gospel has cue 
yet, no, not one.’ 

But whatever the naturs 
controversy with the Pe 
Andrew soon had one of : 
Callava could not make upi 
fill the terms of the treaty 2) 
self; he prevaricated, he prr 
conspired to annoy the ger 
ways as possible with Mr. i 
tin, a Federal judge—and Ii 
not like Federal judges—e b 
Innerarity, a Mobile trad 
beholden to the Spaniards 11 

“T shall not pretend to da 
fatigue and trouble,” Ret 
August. ‘‘Those Spaniards 
as give up their country. » 
rible scenes; the governor 
the calaboose, which is ae 
really. I was afraid ae 
bellion.” 

It was quite true. Don | 
put in the calaboose, with / f 
ions, and Judge Fromenti! | 
issue a writ of habeas corp) 
fatal thing to do as long ash 
tained his health. It was / 
lawsuit brought by the he 
Nicholas Maria Vidal agai! 
arity’s house. Don Callavé z 
surrender the necessary [ 
been dragged from his be 
presence for a midnight i ) 
which all the parties concer ¢ 
but shout insulting remarks’ 
whereupon the scandali 
been hurled into j 
sought him out with re : 
ender, and spent the rest of t) 
and high merriment, ‘imital 
icano’s tantrums. It was 
fracas, the echoes of W 
away in the corridors of 
bassy at Washington 
was said on both side 
to popularize Don 
whimsical régime. 

And there was ano’ 
ernor’s shoe. 

(Continued on 
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a man more disap- 
lie General has been,” 
| ite frankly, although 
hers. ‘‘In the first place, 
, |wer to appoint one of his 
thought, was in part the 

a He calls it a 
his coming here. . 
_ disappointed. I have 
Hin the intervals of prayer 
1g used her influence on be- 
; lice hunters—‘“‘I saw it as 
¢when it is passing. 
-}out like lost sheep; 
a)ointed in offices. 

- ide all the appointments 
,/om the city of Washing- 
was really not worth the 
jeral, I think, is the most 
o\thomeleversaw. .. . 
, | think with me that Ten- 
e, country yet.” 
\stober, 1821, they went 
ed Nashville on Novem- 
th December first the gen- 
io. went into effect. 


‘all 
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vy glad to be home. The 
diot been at all well, and 
| felt the effects of the un- 
da climate. It was much 
ti quietly at the Hermitage, 
eung people’s fun—all the 
pws who filled the place— 
no in the evening for the 
mdered Money Musk and 
pi and Auld Lang Syne on 
tidrive through the lovely 
yside in the big carriage 
inray horses, with the foot- 
ivies and glazed hats with 
hel would have been con- 
‘ng this all her life—and 
7¢é the general. But before 
mwas something quite dif- 
»/achel probably quite dis- 
he arpet. 

t<ed about all year, and in 
e/»nnessee Legislature came 
n(tinated the general for the 
u)ng him forward against 
riford, Clay candidacies as 
laaiberation, cautious in 
ie) in action’’—a summary 
nO should have made 


», Of all the most remote 
or the office, the general 
h(2ast well fitted for it; but 
il; hero and the great Voice 
e/self heard. In the mean- 
rewas elected to the United 
2», ad when he returned to 
Oliis second session, in the 
e ok Rachel with him, trav- 
a, and four. 
ole was not at all sure 
it Mrs. Jackson. There 
t(2s about her—something 
Tt arriage—and she was said 
didy. 
a/as presented, and a grand 
i, Mrs. Seaton reports, “as 
e lies would visit her.’’? But 
© oropriety was finally set- 
d ibts were laid aside.”” And 
‘$e case whenever Rachel 
y t's inspection, in spite of 
ses she won all hearts by 
y/d sincerity. Her visit, it 
ve “a damper to those who 
‘an argument against him. 
he falsity of the thousand 
‘A ive been industriously cir- 
ti kwardness, ignorance and 
. . find her striking 
S}) be an unaffected sim- 
nits with great goodness of 
‘Im being denied the atten- 
ended to strangers, as was 
been overpowered by the 
ties,” 


out this city,” she wrote, “I 
ice to the subject. The 
ressing and running to 
ust say they regard the 
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Sabbath and attend preaching. ,,0n 
my dear friend, how shall I get through this 
bustle. There are not less than from fifty 
to one hundred persons calling in a 
day. . Don’t be afraid of my giving 
way to those vain things. The play 
actors sent me a letter requesting my coun- 
tenance to them. No. A ticket to balls and 
parties. No, not one.’’ But she did go, 
finally, to General Brown’s ball. ‘‘Two din- 
ings, several times to drink tea. Indeed, 
Mr. Jackson encourages me in my course.” 

They were breathlessly busy, stopping at 
the same hotel with General Lafayette, and 
the place was packed all day. And Wash- 
ington was in a turmoil of preélection log- 
rolling—Mrs. Crawford and her visits— 
Mr. Clay and his friends— Mr. Jackson and 
his banquets—Mr. Clay—Mr. Clay—but 
the general comported himself with great 
dignity and avoided intrigue as much as 
possible. Everyone was in high good hu- 
mor, and the general had little doubt of the 
outcome; he had brought Rachel to be 
there with him on the great day. But he 
was four years too early. 

For on the great day the election was 
thrown into the House, and Mr. Clay 
pushed Mr. Adams into the White House. 
Secretly, Rachel was probably delighted. 
The Jacksons went home, in March, 1825, 
to prepare for General Lafayette’s visit to 
the Hermitage. Rachel was going to ask “‘a 
number of ladies and farmers from the 
neighborhood.” The general—the general 
was going to smash Mr. Clay if it took 
every last breath in his body—Mr. Clay 
and Mr. Adams. His second presidential 
campaign began immediately. 
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T WAS to be one of the most vicious, 

merciless, scurrilous campaigns in the 
annals of American politics. From the very 
first, Mr. Jackson believed that his recent 
defeat had been contrived as the result of a 
bargain between Mr. Adams and Mr. Clay, 
and when the latter was immediately ap- 
pointed Secretary of State it was difficult 
to persuade a large portion of the popula- 
tion that this was not the case. Andrew 
Jackson had been the popular choice for 
President, and owing to the intrigues of Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Clay he had not been 
elected; so the people reasoned. 

“Expired at Washington,” one news- 
paper announced, ‘on the 9th of February, 
of poison administered by the assassin 
hands of John Quincy Adams, the usurper, 
and Henry Clay—the virtue, liberty and 
independence of the United States.” 

Mr. John Randolph uncoiled himself in 
the Senate and talked about the combina- 
tion of “the Puritan and the blackleg.” 
There was a duel, but the phrase could not 
be stilled, and the destruction of “bargain 
and corruption”? became the Jacksonian 
platform. 

Mr. Jackson was formally nominated by 
the Tennessee Legislature in October, 1825, 
upon the occasion of his resignation from 
the United States Senate, and throughout 
the Union the “Friends of General Jack- 
son’’—which meant all the enemies of Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Clay—began to roll up 
their sleeves and sharpen their quills. Per- 
haps never before had there been such 
a flood of campaign literature, such a delv- 
ing into personal records and affairs, such 
a slinging of slimy falsehood and filthy 
abuse. 

Everything which could be raked up 
against Mr. Adams during his phenom- 
enally long career in public office was sent 
as grist to the mills of invective; he was 
even said, while minister to Russia, to have 
given up an American servant girl of Mrs. 
Adams’ to the Czar. And anyway, he had— 
so it was claimed—purchased a billiard 
table for the White House, and was it 
proper that public funds “‘be applied to 
the purchase of gaming tables and gambling 
furniture’’? 

Certainly not; such conduct in the Chief 
Magistrate was ‘‘enough to shock and alarm 
the religious, the moral and the reflecting 
part of the community.” Mr. Jackson him- 
self flatly accused Mr. Clay of having sent 
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a congressman to him with corrupt pro- 
posals, and the fact that the congressman 
in question just as flatly denied the event 
made no impression in this ‘‘movement of 
the people,” this “revolt of democracy 
against aristocracy.” 

And everything which the general had 
ever done was remembered, and luridly 
adorned with fanciful embellishments, and 
screamed at him from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. All the ‘‘vices’’ which 
made his private character “so eminently 
disgusting and sickening to virtuous sensi- 
bility.”’ His quarrels, his duels, his game- 
cocks, his cuss words, his ‘‘murder’”’ of de- 
serting militiamen at Mobile, his contempt 
of court at New Orleans, his insubordinate 
invasion of Florida, his calaboosings at Pen- 
sacola—and his marriage. 

That was the big talking point, the sub- 
ject of many venomous pamphlets, the 
material for countless editorials, the verse 
and chorus of endless shameful ballads—his 
marriage, and that brazen hussy, that no- 
account, vulgar, disreputable little frump, 
his wife. 

They managed to keep it from her; she 
was at the Hermitage, still trying to con- 
vert the general and rejoicing in his final 
promise that he would join the church as 


soon as he could do it without its seeming © 


merely a move in this battle of politics 
which she so disliked. She was not at all 
well, and there was trouble with her heart; 
she did not know, did not dream, what 
they were saying about her. And the gen- 
eral stayed always near her—for he would 
not consent to any personal electioneer- 
ing—gaunt, harassed, enraged, infinitely 
watchful. And in the midst of it all, in this 
campaign which had passed the limits of 
any decency, under a provocation too great 
to be endured, this habitually imprudent, 
passionate, vindictive man wrote these very 
estimable words: 

“The female character,’’ he told his lieu- 
tenants, ‘‘should never be introduced by 
my friends unless a continuation of attack 
should continue to be made against Mrs. 
Jackson, and that by way of just retalia- 
tion upon the known guilty. My great 
wish is that it may be altogether evaded if 
possible by my friends. I never war against 
females, and it is only the base and cow- 
ardly that do.” 
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HEY made one more public journey to- 

gether before the election—to New Or- 
leans, for the anniversary of the battle, in 
January, 1828. The general preferred to 
stay at home during the campaign, but the 
political significance of the outing was suffi- 
ciently obscured by the historic nature of 
the occasion, in spite of the swarm of poli- 
ticians from all over the country who joined 
the party, and so they went. Down the 
river in the Pocahontas to the parades and 
banquets at Natchez, where they were met 
by the reception committee from New Or- 
leans, come to escort them to that abode of 
heathen idolatry—as it still, no doubt, ap- 
peared to Rachel. And on the morning of 
January eighth, to the sound of cannon and 
bells, in the presence of tumultuous multi- 
tudes which blackened the water front and 
hung in clusters in the rigging of ships, they 
stepped ashore at the levee. 

And there, waiting to receive them, were 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard de Marigny, in 
whose sumptuous city residence, in the old 
Creole Faubourg, which they practically 
owned, the Jacksons were to spend the four 
days of ceaseless festival which followed. 
Mr. de Marigny was still incredibly 
wealthy, famous for his lavish hospitality, 
distressingly handsome, one of the grandest 
of the grandees. Mrs. de Marigny was his 
second wife, the celebrated Anna Mathilde 
Morales, for whom, having seen her once 
only at a ball, he had undertaken to fight 
seven duels in as many days. They were 
able, Mr. de Marigny remarked later, to 
give the Jacksons ‘‘some pretty entertain- 
ments.” 

One can well imagine; and it is not in any 
malicious spirit, but rather as a tribute 
to Rachel’s courage, that one ventures to 
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When You Return 
Xo 
The Lonely Home— 


and try to begin living on, one 
thought will persist in your 
mind: Did you provide for 
those precious remains the 
protection your heart wished ? 


It’s a simple matter to secure 
positive and permanent pro- 
tection—and thus avoid the 
regrets that will multiply with 
each year. 


For a quarter of a century the 
Clark Grave Vault has been 
protecting—absolutely. Never 
yet has a Clark Vault failed to 
keep out every drop of water. 
It is constructed according to 
an immutable law of Nature. 
Being made of metal, this 
vault is not porous. Keystone 
copper steel is used for great- 
est rust resistance. 


The trade-mark on every 
Clark Grave Vault is your as- 
surance of permanent and pos- 
itive protection. The price is 
moderate, and a fifty year guar- 
anty is furnished. Leading 
funeral directors provide it. 


* Less than Clark Protection is no 
protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Ty 


GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying 
the vault instantly. Unless you see this 
mark, the vault is not a Clark. 
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How Topkis 
Brought Back the Dollar 


To begin with, men were 
paying a lot more than a dol- 
lar to get good underwear. 

We knew that if a quality 
union suit could be made and 
sold for one dollar, its sale 
would be enormous. 

And quantity sales would 
justify the dollar price. 

So we made Dollar Topkis. 

‘Into it we put the kind of 
fabric used in higher-priced 
suits. We cut it liberally for 
man-comfort. For leg-room, 
twist-room, stretch-room. 

We tailored it conscien- 
tiously. Made the button- 
holes strong. Put on pearl 
buttons to stay. 

Dollar Topkis gave a man 
everything he wanted in un- 
derwear. And how it sold! 
It became the most eagerly 
sought of all union suits. 

Get Topkis now from your 
dealer. Look for the label. 

Write for free illustrated booklet 


Topkis BRoTHERS COMPANY 
Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices: 
93 Worth St., at Broadway, New York 


Athletic 
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Topkis Men’s Union Suits, . . $1.00. 
Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 75c each. 
Boys’ Union, Girls’ Bloomer Union, 
Children’s Waist Union Suits, 75c.° 
In Canada, Men’s Union Suits, $1.50. 


Buy Topkis by the box— 
Six Union Suits for $6. 
You'll have the satisfac- 


tion of getting fresh 
underwear just as it is 
packed by the maker. 


quote a contrasting contemporary Nashville 
impression of her at this period: 

“A coarse looking, stout, little old 
woman, whom you might easily mistake 
for [the general’s] washerwoman, were it 
not for the marked attention he pays 
hier)" sar 
“Her eyes are bright and express great 
kindness of heart; her face is rather broad, 
her features plain. But, withal, 
her face is so good-natured and motherly 
that you immediately feel at ease with 
bers eres 
“Her figure is rather full, but loosely and 
carelessly dressed, so that when she is seated 
she seems to’ settle into herself in a manner 
that is neither graceful nor elegant.” 

This was the guest of honor sitting in the 


brilliant parlor of the Marigny mansion, © 


“with her dowdified figure, her inelegant 
conversation, and her total want of refine- 
ment,” while “the ladies of the Jackson 
party hovered near her at all times, ap- 
parently to save her from saying or doing 
anything which might do discredit to their 
idol.” 

This was the fantastically inadequate 
little woman who must soon prepare to take 
her exalted station in the capital of the re- 
public. 

But after all, “she was really beloved. 
She was a truly good woman, the very soul 
of benevolence and kindness.’’ Always, to 
the end of her days, by those who knew 
her, Rachel Jackson was beloved and re- 
spected. The White House would not have 
required more of her. 
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HEY went home, the summer passed. 

Rachel was not very well. The congratu- 
latory messages began pouringin. Mrs. Cad- 
walader, of Philadelphia, wished to say that 
“no endeavor will be spared to supply to 
Mrs. Jackson the places of those warm 
friends whom she will leave behind her.” 
Mrs. Hayne, of Washington, would be 
pleased to make all the necessary arrange- 
ments for Mrs. Jackson’s comfort before 
her arrival. In November, some 1,200,000 
voters gave the general a majority of 
139,000 votes. 

A magnificent clamor of popular joy 
arose upon the midnight air; a triumphant 
uproar gave voice to the conviction that 


| democracy was restored to the nation in all 


its native purity; plans were made for a 
stupendous celebration in Nashville on De- 
cember twenty-third; the Hermitage be- 
came a madhouse. 

Rachel said, “Well, for Mr. Jackson’s 
sake Iam glad; for my own part I never 
wished it. I assure you I would 
rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my 
God than to dwell in that palace in Wash- 
ington.” 

She took no pleasure in worldly glories; 
she did not want to go to Washington; per- 
haps, poor soul, she appreciated the trials 
which must inevitably await her there. But 
it had to be done, and she must go to Nash- 
ville shopping and to see the trousseau 
which the ladies of the town were preparing 
for her. And then the dreadful thing hap- 
pened. 

She had finished her city errands and was 
sitting in the back parlor of the inn waiting 
for her carriage, when some people entered 
the front room. 

They did not know that she was there, 
and they talked, gayly, sarcastically, 
cruelly—about her, about her lack of social 
refinements and the figure that she would 
cut in Washington, and about the old 
Robards scandal which had swept the 
country. 

Alone, in the little back room, Rachel 
Jackson learned for the first time that she 
had become a campaign caricature, that her 
name had been made a public infamy, that 
her presence at her beloved general’s side 
had been a handicap to his success. 

She stayed there quite quietly until they 
had gone, because she ‘‘supposed they did 
not know I heard them and would be hurt if 
they found out I had.” When she reached 
the Hermitage, the negroes all said that 
missus looked ‘‘shot through the heart.” 


: 


: 


Her poor old heart, whi 
little after sixty-one years, , 
never failed. For a long ti 
tell the general what was 
though she confided in her 
her to take her place, — 

“T will be no advantage 
at the White House,” she 
wish never to go there an 
You will go and take care 
him, and I will stay here ; 
everything until he comes 

Nothing, one suspect) , 
dragged her to Washington} 
spirit was to be there; for 
found out, there came into 
hatred of persecution, suc 4 
sentment against scandalm\, 
exalted conception of all 
shrined in her memory, as yy 
the whole course of his first 4) 
blind him to the shortcomin|y 
lady of his cabinet and alter). 
many personages. 

On Wednesday morning, 
enteenth, in the midst of¢ 
duties, Rachel had a evel 
They put her to bed, wherg 
in considerable pain until x 
the nineteenth. She felt bt; 
the Saturday and Sunday \s 
They persuaded the genjl 
scarcely left her side, to ta 
On Monday evening, Deh 
second, Rachel was so mucly 
at nine o’clock the general rir 
joining room, in anticipatic 
uous festivities prepared fi { 
Hannah, the maid, came in); 
bed, and helped Rachel to ¢ 
was a sudden cry, and in 
Rachel had expired in Hann’ 
general simply refused to |} 
was dead. He stayed there{ 
to revive her. ) 

Hannah herself repo 
and yet there is another | 
which states that Rachel h 
and that she died quite sud 


the middle of the night. ~ 


j 
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HE news was all over Nil 
morning of December twe) 
big dinner was to have tat 
evening, but now “congit 
turned into expressions of ecl 
are substituted for smiles, <1 
general mourning pervadet 
nity.” 
The funeral was on Chrisa 
drizzle of rain, so they he 
path from the house to the ;3 
ton. Some of the ladies had ¢ 
in white satin, with kid g/ 
pers—part of the trousseau i¢ 
White House wardrobe. Ii} 
business was suspended, 4) 
bells were tolling, while tl 
drove out to the Hermitage. | 
I never wish to witness agai’ 
road to the Hermitage was '! 
able, and an immense num! 
attended the funeral.” 


They buried her in her | 
now stands the little white nt 
pillars, and on a tablet have? 
these words: 

“Here lie the remains 0} 
Jackson, wife of President 
died the 22nd of December, 
Her face was fair, her perso 
temper amiable, her heart 
lighted in relieving the wan! 
creatures, and cultivatec 


ure by the most liberal a d 
methods; to the poor she wa 


to the rich an example; 10) 
comforter; to the 
her piety went hana l 

benevolence, and she thankt 
for being permitted to do go" 
gentle and so virtuous, ‘ 
wound but could not dis! 
death, when he tore her fro! 
her husband, could but trans 


bosom of God.” 
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HNSON’'S LIQUID WAX 


loors kept Clean and B right 


‘This New Easy Economical Way 


HAT is the condition of your office floors? 

Do they compare favorably with the furni- 
ture? Or are they the one shabby thing about 
your place of business—a source of constant annoy- 
ance, embarrassment and expense? They needn't 
be. Try the Johnson Wax treatment on them—it is 
easy, economical, sanitary and beautiful. And it 
is exactly the right treatment for floors of all kinds 
—wood, linoleum, rubber, tile, marble, etc. 

All you do is spread a thin, even coat of Johnson's 
Liquid Wax on the floor with a lamb’s-wool mop. 
This dries in a few minutes—then polish with a 
weighted floor brush—a few brisk strokes will 
bring up a beautiful, durable polish. For large 
surfaces we recommend an electric wax polisher. 

This treatment is the solution of your floor 
troubles—the result, a finish which costs little to 
maintain—is sanitary, durable, beautiful—and adds 
years to the life of floors. 

Here’s what one of the foremost manufacturers 
of linoleum says about the care of business floors: 
“Instead of trying to keep a linoleum floor clean by 
daily mopping with a strong soap solution, a far 
more pleasing appearance and much longer life may 
be had by waxing the linoleum. In fact, not only 
does waxing give the linoleum a beautiful, uniform 
polish, but it reduces daily care to the minimum. 
After a linoleum floor has been waxed the daily clean 
ing is simple. Wet mopping is entirely unnecessary. 


$.C.JOHNSON & SON: 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


Every evening the caretaker simply removes the sur- 
face dirt by sweeping with a fine hair broom. Re- 
waxing and polishing may be necessary on the main 
traveled areas once or twice a month. A scrubbing 
should. be required not more than two, three or four 
times a year.” 

Read what the Building Maintenance Manager 
of one of the largest corporations in America says: 
“We use linoleum floors in this building, and in all 
our buildings in the different cities. We wax these 
floors. Every building uses the same waxing methods, 
the same wax and the same type of polishing ma- 
chines. Some of our linoleum floors have been down 
for twenty-five years. Once, as an experiment, we 
tried a floor without wax. Samples of waxed lino- 
leum that had been down six years showed 
less wear than the unwaxed linoleum showed 
after six months. 

“Why? Because when the wax is rubbed in thor- 
oughly, the thin film on the surface protects the lino- 
leum. A daily going over with a hair broom takes the 
dust right up. The entire monthly cleaning and 
waxing cost was about a quarter of a cent per square 
foot.” 

Johnson’s Liquid Wax is the efficient polish for 
your office floors too—whether the area be large 
or small. In most cities there are firms that offer a 
linoleum waxing service, using electric waxing 
machines. Write for further particulars. 


: RACINE, WISCONSIN 


(Canadian Factory, Brantford) 


POLISHING 
OUTFIT 


.* JOHNSONS J 
| WAX MOP || 


$6.05 Cfloor Polishing 
Outfit — $5.00 


This outfit is just the thing for waxing the 
floors and linoleum in homes and small 
offices. It consists of: 


1 Quart Johnson's Liquid Wax . $1.40 
1 Johnsonlamb’s-wool Wax Mop 1.50 
1 Johnson Weighted Floor 


Polishing Brush. . . . . 3.50 
1 Johnson Book on Home 
Beautityingt we en <0 te) tt 620 


A Saving of $1.65! $6.65 


This offer is good at all stores. If your dealer 
cannot furnish the outfit, write us for the 
name of a nearby dealer who can. 


For waxing a large expanse of flooring we 
recommend the use of a Johnson’s Wax 
Electric Polisher—or any other good electric 
floor polisher. You can rent a Johnson’s 
Wax Electric Polisher by the day or week 
from any store maintaining a Johnson Serv- 
ice Department. Write us for the name of 
the one nearest you. 
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he was fifty an’ bald like a tomato; an’ it 
was merely sorta kinda legendary that his 
hair’d been pink when he had it. Only all 
his new kids had pink hair—or maybe it was 
nearer brick—an’ all marveled to behold 
it. You observe bad. Uncle Gawge is 
glued to this lady’s left heel. He drags on 
the ground an’ bounces hard. I suspect her 
of Woozlebeast, babe. Uh-huh! She was 
in Paris, France, buyin’ her outfit for the 
summer an’ Uncle Gawge was in Paris, 
bein’ useless. Yeh! It was her saw Woozle- 
beast in a gin mill where she an’ your fool 
uncle were eatin’ snails in jelly, an’ Uncle 
Gawge sent’mentally bought this doormat. 
However would a dawg get him a name like 
Woozlebeast if this dame didn’t ——” 

“Don’t talk such i 

Stukely spoke against Joe’s whistle, and 
the lamentable bleat of Woozlebeast, an- 
swering the call, now destroyed the end of 
his objection. Joe collared the strange dog 
and slung a hand on the catch of a window. 
Woozlebeast poured his cry into the gar- 
den, scaring sparrows, while the woman’s 
black cloak floated as she spun. Stukely 
blushed. His blush included a_ sharp 
thought that Joe was right. Woozlebeast 
rose across the low sill and heaved himself 
into the sunlight, making the noise of an 
exhausted bellows when he clumsily landed 
on the thin grass. 

“‘Oh, poor darling,’ said Mrs. Furniss, 
“didn’t they help him climb over? Come 
here, Woozlebeast! But if you put your 
paws on me, you'll get spanked!” 

“‘Spankin’,” Joe called, ‘‘has no effect on 
him, ma’am. I’m gonna get me a nice piece 
of iron rail an’ flail him out ’fore we go 
home tomorrow.” 

Mrs. Furniss tossed back the lace veil 
from her odd face and stared at Joe through 
the sunlight. 

Then she said, “‘Oh, that’s you! Come 
here and tell me that dreadful lie about 
the cat in Georgia that you told last night. 
I was trying to think of it this morning, 
but it had gone. . . . Hello, Stuke. . . 
There was this cat that ate cork. Now go 
on, and do tell the same lie.”’ 

““Wasn’t any lie, ma’am. This cat named 
Henry belonged to Wally Byrd’s Aunt 
Hester that married an egg in Flor’da 
who’s now extremely rich from pickin’ up 
things that come in offa ships after dark an’ 
sellin’ ’em by the quart to winter resorters. 
Anyways, this Henry ate cork—sorta pref- 
’rably cork outa anything old Col. Delancy 
Byrd had kept on his shelf in the dinin’ 
room. But Henry naturally got to be a 
miracle, kinda, an’ us kids useda take him 
an’ heave him in the branch so’s to watch 
him float. He’d kinda wave one ear at us 
an’ sail off down the creek, all lang’rous an’ 
sorta disdainful, steerin’ with his tail.’’ 

Sarita Furniss looked from Joe to Stukely 
and said, ‘‘How nice to have him in the 
house all the time! How clever of Norah 
to marry him! Can he do that offhand or 
does it only occur to him now and then, 
Stuke?” 

“‘T’ve heard him start one on top of the 
water tank, Sally, and keep it goin’ all the 
way to the ground,” Stukely assured her. 
“He has one about a bull out in Eutropius, 
Missouri, that used to climb trees.” 

“Tell that one, Mr. Fancher,” she urged, 
patting Woozlebeast away from her cloak. 
“Do! Doctor Kent said you were going 
back to the farm tomorrow and a 

“Join the fam’ly, ma’am,” Joe offered, 
“an’ my whole autobiography is yours. 
Uh-huh! You put Uncle Gawge outa mis- 
ery an’ we'll let you come up an’ help us 
grow tomatoes this summer.” 

Stukely’s cheeks fired. Mrs. Furniss 
snatched an edge of her cloak from Woozle- 
beast’s teeth and lazily said, “All right. 
Only you mustn’t repeat yourself. I mean, 
you can’t tell the same lie twice, Schehera- 
zade. Now about this bull in Missouri?” 

“It was a likely kinda bull, ma’am, 
named Potiphar. That’s outa the Bible. 
This an’mal useda race railway trains that 
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ran by Jasper Whibble’s place an’ got him 
his nose all callous from buttin’ inta the 
fence end of the run.” 

“Tt starts well,’”’ said Mrs. Furniss, lean- 
ing on the statue. 

“Yeh, but Pot got so athaletic he took to 
boundin’ over fences an’ could partly hoist 
himself up a very big oak tree stood in be- 
side Jasper’s gallery. You see,” said Joe, 
“T ain’t exaggeratin’ a drop, ma’am. He 
ended calamitously, sorta. He toted him- 
self over a gate oncet an’ came downtown 
lookin’ for friends an’ walked into Murga- 
troyd Watson’s blacksmith shop, all social 
an’ friendly, an’ butted into a shelf that 
had a bottle of this vitriol on top. It rooined 
him.” 

“T don’t like the realistic touch at the 
end,” she said, fiddling with Woozlebeast’s 
ears. ‘“‘It sounds What’s the new 
word, Stuke? Factual? It sounds true, any- 
how. No, I prefer that Potiphar shouldn’t 
have upset a bottle of vitriol on his poor 
nose. Tellanother. . . . My flat’s on the 
third floor. Suppose we go up and have 
tea.’’ Then she drew down the loose white 
end of a glove to peep at a watch on her 
wrist and said, ‘“‘Revoked. George is com- 
ing at quarter of five to take me driving.” 

“That’ll be grand,”’ Joe melodiously told 
her, ‘‘’cause there’ll be just tons of room in 
front with the driver for Woozlebeast, an’ 
Uncle Gawge can carry himhome. Uh-huh! 
Babe, we can stroll ourselves home all dig- 
nified an’ glorious. Woozlebeast can abide 
with his godmamma.” 

Woozlebeast at once became devoted to 
Joe’s left leg. He wrapped his whole being 
around it and wailed terribly that he loved 
Joe, wagging his tail. 

“He’s really an observant dog,” said 
Mrs. Furniss. ‘I noticed that in Paris. 
They had him in this little restaurant, you 
know, on the left bank, and the second time 
we came he remembered George perfectly, 
because George fed him some pilau. Poor 
George was so flattered that he bought him 
directly. George really is so easily flattered 
that it’s quite pathetic.’”’ She put a white 
finger under a lip and meditated. ‘‘We 
should do something about it.” 

“Uh-huh! If he’d be flattered by a dog 
eatin’ outa his hand, ma’am, it might come 
to pass he’d be touched if an elephant made 
a grab for his hat. ’N’ then all the hired 
folks would leave you, Miss Sally, ’cause 
elephants don’t live handy in basements.” 

“Tn about a minute,”’ Stukely said, scan- 
dalized, “‘he’ll be telling you about an ele- 
phant that lived in Eutropius, Missouri, in 
a—a pigpen.” 

“Oh, when I was a child in San Antonio,” 
Mrs. Furniss chuckled, ‘‘a circus went to 
pieces in town and a neighbor of ours bought 
a baby elephant. They kept it in the yard 
for a while. Then it died of something or 
other. We all cried for days. It was an 
engaging little thing. Only a ton old or 
so. . . It’s a long time since anybody 
called me Miss Sally, Mr. Fancher. It’s not 
a fixed habit in Texas. But mother had 
relatives in Tennessee. I used to hear her 
telling dad that Miss Hattie So-and-So and 
Miss Amy had written her. Then I went 
to visit grandmother at Nashville after 
mother died, and all the Miss Hatties and 
Miss Amys were grandmothers with seven 
daughters apiece. : How nice it is 
down South,” she said, and lifted her hat 
from hair curiously molded in thick braids, 
rust-colored, around her little head. She 
planted the hat on the statue’s wreath of 
marble flowers and beamed at the effect, 
then said again, “How nice it is down 
South! I don’t mean how beautiful the 
girls are or how good the food is or any of 
those old things; but how nice it is. 
Excuse this outburst of sentiment, Mr. 
Fancher. Your voice started me off. I 
think,” she said after the briefest pause, 
“T’ll make George take me to Tennessee 
when we’re married.” 

“Goodness gracious, Cousin Sally,’”’ Joe 
choked, ‘‘don’t talk like the poor egg would 


need takin’! Lead him where you please. 
Order him ’round. He was so distracted 
las’ night dinnertime when that red-headed 
lawyer other side of you was bein’ attentive 
that he spilled most of his mushrooms inta 
his vest pocket. Yeh, you take him South, 
Cousin Sally. I dunno I’d try him on 
Texas, though. He’s too Eastern to get 
shoved over the Mississippi without feelin’ 
all lost an’ pathetic, sorta. You gotta re- 
member he was born in Rhode Island, like 
my grandmamma, an’ San Antonio might 
try his nerves some. . What kin are 
you to Mr. Over, ma’am?”’ 

Mrs. Furniss touched the hat with her 

white gloves and turned her flat, paintless 
face sideways to look at Joe for a moment. 
Her lips pursed and she whistled four bars 
of a waltz slowly, then said, “‘ What a clever 
boy you are! Look at poor Stuke! Known 
me ever since I was a girl, and probably 
never wondered if I had a father. 
No, I’m not Mr. Over’s daughter, Cousin 
Joseph. I’m his niece. We do look alike, 
though, don’t we? People are dull, aren’t 
they? We look exactly alike, and lots of 
people have met him coming in and out of 
my flat up on the third floor; and some 
of them ought to remember that I was 
Sarita Over, but nobody’s ever asked me if 
Uncle Mac’s a relation.” 

““Goodness gracious, Cousin Sally,” said 
Joe, “‘that’s nothin’! When I was young in 
the M’rines, there was two brothers in my 
comp’ny, only one of ’em was ashamed of 
bein’ named Bugg—it ain’t much of a 
name, although I’ve heard worse—and 
called himself Smith. They were twins an’ 
awful twinnish lookin’, but it took a couple 
of months for anybody to notice it except 
me. In about ten years more some bright 
fella will kinda add an’ subtract an’ 
Oh, behold the bridegroom outa his stall!’’ 

Uncle George Stukely was climbing over 
the sill of a window cumbered with a large 
paper box. He was not accustomed to such 
things and his progress completely stopped 
on Joe’s shout. Then he put another gray 
leg over the barrier and the box jammed 
again. He now blushed and sneezed con- 
currently, with his correct hat sliding over 
one ear and his thin fair hair ruffled. 

“Uncle Gawge, sir,” said Joe cruelly, 
“give you some wings an’ a beak an’ you’d 
be a cuckoo clock. You Stuke, go help 
your fat uncle.” He sighed, ‘Uncle 
Gawge, nobody’d take you for the pres’dent 
of a trust comp’ny. You don’t even look 
genteel—no. You ” Uncle George 
came triumphantly through the window 
and Joe decently said, “Very good, kid. 
Come on, you Stuke. We ain’t wanted. 
Woozle, you stay an’ hold hands with Uncle 
Gawge.” 

“Go to—thunder,”’ said Uncle George. 

“Mercy an’ Jerusalem, fella,” Joe com- 


plained, “‘we just been keepin’ Cousin 
Sally from dyin’ of lonesomeness! Come, 
babe. G’-by, Cousin Sally. Yeh, 


rev’rend, we’re coming, sir.’’ 

Stukely tramped down the shop in a 
meek sweat of misery. Something had 
been going on under his eyes again, and he 
hadn’t noticed it. He mumbled and shook 
hands with Mr. Over and mumbled when 
the Rev. Gavin Kent asked if he had found 
a novel. He braced himself into the cheer- 
ful light of Madison Avenue with another 
disorder in his brain. Something was fear- 
fully wrong about this engagement. Of 
course, Sally was nice and always had been, 
and Mrs. Kent’s futile series of attempts at 
marrying Uncle George to suitable widows 
might end here; but there was something 
mistily wrong about it. He stalked beside 
his father in a daze and heard Joe saying, 
“Uh-huh, she’s a very fine dame, an’ not 
any fool, neither. An’ it’s good Uncle 
Gawge didn’t go an’ fall in love with any 
awful young lady that’d distress him by 
hoppin’ from yon to hither with pink stock- 
ings on.” 

“Yes,’’ Doctor Kent intoned, ‘“Sally’s 
very suitable. We’ve known her twenty 
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years. In fact, her uncle ca 
sulted me about a school for 
brought the girl up from Texa:. 
still toothless. She’s thirty-fiy¥ 
of course Parton Furniss et 
great deal. She’s an admir4, 
George gave her away when), 
Furniss. Over didn’t want t| 
course. George was always yy 
tached to her. He invested her: 
Her father was a ranchman, J\ 
not a cattle king by any mean| 
gave her something very han) 
she married. Two hundred \, 
think it was. That was doing | 
fifteen years ago.” i 

“There’s some, even today, ) 
mentioned, “that would treat, 
an’ fetch it right inta the bi 
even tell the cook how it like} 
baked. Uh-huh! What did th 
for a livin’, sir?” 

“My dear Joe, I don’t th 
Furniss ever did anything. 
seen his name—his father’s nae 
tles all your life. Disinfectit 
sorts of drugs and chemicals, ‘hp 
goes right on. George saysit’s 
managed. Parton Furniss wats 
idiot. I believe he was consi 
promising chemist himself a) 
I don’t know that he does sul 
days. His second wife, I nay 
vorced him. He’s been lvesety 

“Oh,” said Stukely, in a gs 
“that’s it! I was trying t 
whether he was dead or not. 
wasn’t.” 

“My dear son,” the Rev. | 
remarked, “Sally divorced hi 
He celebrated the occasion | 
champagne bottles from Bro 
at a battleship that was pa 
neath. One of them landed oni 
sailor and damaged him a gooil 
lieve that Furniss had some dif 
the Navy Department over tht 
had quite a mania for throt 
I don’t quite recall ever seeing 
sober or entirely the reverse.” 

“One of those medium sorta} 
Where did you say he was hang’ 
now, rev’rend?”’ 

“T believe he lives in Engle| 
used to write George, as Sal’ 
business, and ask for her aft 
He was always civil. He elope 
silly woman and telegraphed! 
Philadelphia, ‘Have eloped vi 
Not dining at home.’ Sally: did 
to laugh. Some day or other 1 
give myself the human pleasu 
Sally that I advised her no) 
Furniss. But she was just out ( 
very much dazzled by her poptj 
Over gave her an apartmen' 
elderly cousin from Tennes 
her.” 

“Did you reform this Mr. 0 

Doctor Kent raised his spec! 
beautiful nose and said testily’ 
you wouldn’t use such words, J| 
ever reformed anybody. Pi 
putty. They follow advice or! 
What you call reform is an ) int 
that has precious little to, do¥ 
In fact, Over had been 
St. Philip’ s for ten ye 
what his business—his pay 
was. He always had the ool 
stairs, you see, And isn’t it true 
many men regard gambling as) 
profession? When he change 
floors into apartments, h “oe 
furniture down to St. Philip’s | 
was very convenient. Some ¢ 
had little pockets at the 
children used them to si 
kerchiefs in during lessons. #€ 
our corner—he had ex 
niture.’ e, 

“T expect you vtoralla 
Joe said gently, “for all 0 
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it, too, and you’d oughta get 
all the books you take off of 
Jere’s the steps now.” 

+ I’m getting,” the old man 
stumbling on the last white 
1 Stukely’s house. 

tmen in the pallid hall now 
i, no Woozlebeast, and the 
edately said, ‘‘I see the en- 
ithe afternoon paper, sir,” as 
Kent’s hat. Stukely bit his 
oly four men and five women 
ng on Uncle George’s pros- 
. He, only, had seen nothing 
thing. He saddened, and 
t| footman admit the gossip of 
3 all, saying, ‘We're all very 
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. ucky,” said Doctor Kent, 
d benevolently, “What on 
taking paregoric for, Mur- 


<i, sir, but I’m not. It’s the 
eman’s coat, sir. I think the 
it.7 

at reposed, gray and respect- 
ioned bench. This smell po- 
hall’s width and remained in 
ils as Joe Fancher lit a ciga- 
“Uh-huh! Very bad cork. 
t in, Murphy. It'll leak 
tithe cushions yonder, an’ it 
7 color.” 

taken to drinking paregoric, 
eirse I’ve experienced ether 
paregoric’s a novelty.” 

¢ and the younger footman 
i¢ toward a statue of Perseus 
elephone. 

olained gravely, “It’s ab- 
o Kent,’’ and went to adjust 
tiourden. This silver flask was 
sind a drop splashed from its 
s of the floor. Doctor Kent 
ae glass handrail of the stair- 
; rly white hair moved a little 
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din his coat’s smooth gray. 
a those thugs?” 
. win Kent said easily, ‘The 
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3) Mr. Furniss, Joe; and the 
1 oy is my Stukely. You re- 
,urniss, Stukely?’’ 
1ige at my wedding,”’ Parton 
11, crossing his ankles. “My 
‘'S grown! Stupid-looking 
+. . You all live.on a farm 
vuntry and b-behave bu- 
ciel told me.” 


eirely gray, a shrunken ar- 
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of handkerchief a triangle 
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den satisfaction. He might 
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Stukely first. I’m so annoyed with him! 
Afternoon papers It occurred to me 
that You know how things d-do occur 
to you when you’re drunk—occurred to me 
to come an’ kill George. I’m a chemical 
company.” 

“T see,’’ Doctor Kent nodded; ‘“‘you’re 
going to kill George as a corporation? 
Your chemical company against the Amas- 
set Trust Company. Yes?” 

“For a parson,’’ Furniss wearily ob- 
served, ‘‘you’re pretty intelligent. Yes, I 
was sitting at the factory. . The num- 
ber of bottles they fill with things is s-simply 
appalling! As I said, I was sitting at the 
factory and the manager was telling me 
what a good manager he was. I don’t 
doubt it. His name is Snell and he has 
pictures of his family on his desk. One of 
his sons in a football suit. Daughter at 
Wellesley. Higher education of women. 
Anyhow, it struck me that I ought to kill 
George. Only none of the stores would sell 
me a revolver. That petrified uncle of 
Sally’s always carries a revolver, but how 
could I borrow it? D-d-dilemma. I even 
went into a club. Nine men successively 
told me I don’t l-look well. But no re- 
volver. It’s very awkward.” 

“You can count on my sympathy, fella,”’ 
said Joe Fancher. 

Parton Furniss played with his handker- 
chief and stared past Doctor Kent’s slender 
black body at Joe’s head, already bleaching 
in the spring sunshine. 

He said, “‘The merry yokel! At 
all events, here I am. I rather advise you 
to send for the police too.” 

“My poor boy,” said the Rev. Gavin 
Kent, ‘‘wouldn’t an ambulance be better? 
My eyes are very bad, but you look dread- 
ful? 

“That,’’ Furniss yawned, “‘is a common- 
place. Even the bartender said so on the 
boat coming over. The lowest grade of in- 
telligence could observe that I look like 
hell I’m sure I’m sorry, sir! Hell and 
the other sacred mythological scenery don’t 
interest me. I seem to move amid a world 
of ghosts. The name of the ass who wrote 
that escapes me.” 

“Tennyson,” said Stukely. 

“Good heavens!”’ the drunkard mur- 
mured. He hitched himself down another 
step and lifted a finger carefully. ‘‘The 
boy’s clever. Rudimentary intelligence. 
Probably Class B. Make an admirable 
policeman. Handsome Harry, the pride of 
the presunct—cinct. Curly-headed devil. 
Nursemaid’s delight. Here’s an- 
other quotation. Guess who wrote it and 
I'll send you a case of champagne: ‘All the 
bright lights of heaven thou has made dark 
over me.’ Who wrote that?” 

“Tt sounds like Isaiah,’ Stukely said, 
after a time. 

“Ah, foozled! Found a Bible on the 
liner and looked all through it. No, don’t 
you tell him, Doctor Kent. “All the 
bright lights of heaven 

Joe took his handkerchief and said be- 
hind its guard, “He ain’t drunk, ace,’’ then 
strolled across the checked tiles to look 
through the glass of the front door. 

“Parton,” said Doctor Kent, ‘let me 
have a taxi called and take you home.” 

Furniss passed his hands over his gray 
hair and said, ‘‘M’m—not a bad idea... . 
‘All the bright lights of heaven’ —— 
Where’s George?”’ 

“Gone motoring,’ Stukely told him. 

“With Sally? Love’s middle-aged dream 
come true. Honeymoon at White Sulphur. 
I’m extremely jealous. Met a man in Paris 
last week—no, let me be exact—week be- 
fore last. This thing said he’d seen Sally 
and George eating lunch some place. . . 
‘All the bright lights of heaven ——’”’ 
He plucked at his handkerchief and then 
folded it carefully into the pocket, saying 
“Taxi. I shall go home, messieurs.”’ 

There was a tiny bustle. Doctor Kent 
came down the stairs again and the foot- 
men moved briskly. One of them stepped 
past Joe to open the door, pulling it open 
to let in sunlight on the gray and white tiles 
of the floor, on the bright rail of the stair- 
case and on the man’s mask of face. He 
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came down in a hitching step not graceless, 
deliberately balancing from sole to sole in 
an effort at steadiness. Of course he was 
drunk! He neared Stukely and smiled 
without opening his lips. Stukely grinned 
foolishly and wondered if he ought to help 
the man toward his coat. Yes; he might 
slip on the tiles. The boy put out a hand. 
Furniss moved back in a sudden jerk, all 
his fingers clasped on the pocket with its 
flowing handkerchief. His lips parted on 
locked teeth. The voice said clearly, “No, 
you don’t!” and his gray eyes seemed white 
fire. 

“Stuke doesn’t want your flask, Fur- 
niss. Come along,” said Doctor 
Kent. 

Across the tiles, Joe Fancher’s eyes were 
deep green in his brown face and his drawl 
broke out in a crooning singsong, persuad- 
ing, ‘“‘Uh-huh, come along an’ I’ll tell the 
driver to take you to a nice bootleg joint 
over in Brooklyn where you can get soaked 
on any kinda swill you want, guy.” 

“He must go to bed, Joe.” 

“Rey’rend, the essential of the mil’tary 
program ain’t destination, but immediate 
departure of troops for active service— 
anywhere but right here. Concealed am- 
munition observed. Camouflaged against 
enemy’s observation.” 

Doctor Kent’s black shoulders seemed to 
lift. Light glittered on the yellow lenses of 
the spectacles. 

After a moment he thundered, ‘‘ Furniss, 
if you have a revolver on you, bring it here! 
This is shameful! You haven’t spoken to 
Sarita v 

“Oh, one minute,” said Furniss. He 
leaned on the newel of the stairs and drew 
his handkerchief fully from the pocket. 
“T don’t think it’s n-necessary to speak to 
me in quite that tone, Kent. Y-your bright 
young man there thinks I have a revolver 
in my pocket. It’s half a pint of r-rather 
inferior whisky. See?’’ The flat little flask 
glowed in his palm. He let it slip back into 
his pocket and slowly stuffed the handker- 
chief on it. ‘“‘B-believe I was talking 
some gibberish about killing George just 
now. I’m frightful drunk, you 
know. Actually came round to congratu- 
late him. Fine woman. Never been happy 
since I Yes, all that sort of thing. 
B-but excuse me from moral admonitions. 
I’m f-forty years old and n-not an ox-eyed 
adolescent. Where the devil’s my 
overcoat?” 

‘I’m sorry, Furniss,” said Doctor Kent. 

“Th-that’s quite all right. So George 
won’t be in this afternoon?” 

“‘T’m afraid not,’”’ said Doctor Kent. 

“T)-do be accurate. You hope not. My 
sisters have done their damnedest to k-keep 
me locked up—oh, politely and all that!— 
ever since I landed. Really this is the first 
walk I’ve had. B-been in New York a week 
and only got around to the factory today. 
I think I’ll walk home. M-my sisters will 
be getting anxious. Do’em good. M-make 
’em think I’ve got married again. They re- 
sent it so. They resented Sarita’s uncle 
being a common gambler and they resent 
me being a common drunk. Resentment is 
their specialty. They What kind of 
animal is that?” 

The foolish Woozlebeast came bleating 
in from the bright street with his chain 
clattering. He pranced to nose Furniss and 
then danced off, flapping his ears. 

‘George bought it in Paris,” said Doc- 
tor Kent. 

“T see.” 

Stukely’s brain cooled and became a ball 
of ice in his head. Uncle George must be in 
the motor beyond the doorway, or walking 
up the street—maybe with Sally. Joe was 
thinking that. He had risen from the bench 
with darkening eyes. The footmen shifted 
in their shadow behind Furniss. 

“T see. And George won’t be 
home this afternoon?” 

“‘T think not,’”’ said Doctor Kent. 
was going motoring.” 

“T see,’ Furniss nodded. Then he said 
flatly, ‘‘You’re a lot of liars. There he is in 
the car! And here comes Mr. Over. 

Good afternoon!” 


“He 
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“It Doesn't 
Bother Me 
Any More” 


“We have gone a hundred and seven miles 
since we left home this morning and I've had 
my toe on this foot accelerator every inch of 
the way. You know how I used to complain 
about the way that big toe on my right foot 
would ache and pain when we took even a 
little tour? Well, it doesn’t bother me a 
little bit any more. The doctors have a fancy 
name for that pain I used to have. Doctor 
Davis called it ‘accelerator toe.’ I'll have 
to tell him about these new shoes of mine. 
You ought to try them, too, Betsy. They 
are the most comfortable shoes I ever 
had on. They look stylish, too. You know 
who gave me the tip on them? It was that 
Mrs. Ambrose who took the White Moun- 
tain tour with us last Summer, and you say 
she is one of the best dressed women you 
ever met.” 

* * * * 

While we have never sold a pair of 
Cantilever Shoes on the guarantee that they 
would correct this extremely modern com- 
plaint of “accelerator foot,’’ we have been 
told that Cantilever Shoes are wonderful for 
motoring. It is the scientific Cantilever 
flexible arch, harmonizing with the flex- 
ible action of the foot, which makes every 
act of the wearer, whether it be walking ten 
miles over the mountain, or pushing an 
accelerator for one hundred and seven miles, 
a more natural and so a more comfortable 
action. 


The well set, moderate heel of a Cantilever 
Shoe is scientifically placed to distribute the 
weight of the body evenly instead of on the 
inner and weaker side of the foot. This fea- 
ture avoids foot-strain, which tires out so 
many people who have not yet discovered 
Cantilevers. Men and women who want to 
retain the springy, resilient step of youth, 
its buoyant stride, its elasticity of action, 
realize that flexible shoes function with the 
foot. 


If you want to join the ever increasing 
number of men and women who are enjoying 
foot comfort and foot freedom, wear the 


antilever 
hoe 


. for Men and Women 


Cantilever Shoes are sold in a Cantilever Shoe Shop 
or by a carefully selected store in practically every city. 
Only one store in each city Sells Cantilevers (except in 
New York and Chicago). If you do not know the address 
of a Cantilever dealer who is near you, write the manu- 
facturers, Morse & Burt Co., 408 Willoughby Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. A postcard will do. 
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A Great Nation-Wide 


Fencing Service 


Cyclone Nation- Wide Fencing Service offers: 


Service—of Cyclone engineers to study 
your fencing requirements, make recom- 
mendations and submit estimates of 
cost. No obligation— 


Service—of one of the 100 expert erec- 
tion crews which are constantly at work 
installing Cyclone Fence. Or 


Service—of an erection superintendent 
to direct your workmen in installing 
Cyclone Fence. 


Cyclone Service is available everywhere. 
Covers every phase of industrial fencing. 
Relieves the busy executive of all details 
when enclosing his plant with Cyclone Fence. 


Phone, wire or write nearest offices. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices : 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

Western Distributors : 

Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif., Northwest Fence 

& Wire Works, Portland, Oregon 


We also build 
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ence for any 
purpose 
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EVENING POST 


Over came into the hallway, taking off a 
black hat, and his face changed a shade as 
he looked at Furniss. The dandy’s yellow 
fingers went climbing the gray coat and 
found his handkerchief. He said again 
“Good afternoon!”’ and wiped his lips. 

“We brought the dog in,’’ Over said 
curtly, ‘“‘because we’re driving out to 
Larchmont for dinner. Your sister’s butler 
just rang up my flat to ask if you’d been to 
see Sally, you’’—the bookseller nodded to 
Furniss; ‘‘if you come anywhere near her, 
I’ll thrash you. Understand me?” 

“That’s simple, manly and straightfor- 
ward,”’ Furniss said, running the handker- 
chief along his lips. “I always |-liked you, 
Over. You’re such a direct kind of c-cad. 
G-go tell George Stukely to come in out of 
that car. I want to speak to him.”’ 

“You’d better not bother him,” said Joe 
Fancher, without drawling, and stepped 
into the width of the door. His fair head 
caught glints of light over its smoothness 
and he ducked in his chin. ‘“He’s busy. 
You just wait until he goes an’ then you go 
home.” 

The yellow hand crumpled the handker- 
chief slowly. Furniss put it in a pocket of 
his overcoat and let the hand play with the 
buttons of his jacket. The fingers were 
dancing spider on gray cloth, mounting 
toward the pocket with its tiny flask, then 
floating over to the buttons. 

“You needn’t be impertinent, What’s- 
Your-Name.”’ 

“My name’s Joseph Fancher, Mr. Fur- 
niss. An’ you’re not going to go an’ bother 
Miss Sally or Uncle Gawge.”’ 

“Pardon me,” said Furniss, ‘I don’t take 
orders. Get out of the way!”’ 

He stepped forward, with the fingers 
working on the flat pocket. There was 
death in that flask. Stukely went somehow 
across the tiles and got both hands on the 
yellow wrist. Something brought him 
there. He gripped the yellow flesh with all 
his force and grunted, ‘‘Joe, he’s got some- 
thing! Shut the door! Shut 4 

A bell began to ring. The dog barked. 
Joe slammed the door and light did not 
glow now in Furniss’ eyes. 

“Get it, babe!” 

“He’s got hold of it, Joe! Drop that!” 
said Stukely. ‘Drop it!” 

Joe’s shoulder pressed in against Stukely’s 
chin and his face came close to the yellow 
face that wasn’t human, or even a mask 
from a wall, but a convulsion of wrinkles. 

‘Open your hand, ape, or I’ll bust your 
jaw! Open your—still got it, ace?—open 
your hand, fella!’’ 

““M-make me!” said Furniss. ‘‘Make 
me! Make “4 

“Jump, babe!”’ 

Something flung Stukely back and his 
head rapped the rail of the staircase. His 
ears boomed in the jar and he heard no 
sound when the flask broke on marble. 
A ball of smoke rolled along the pool of oily 
liquid and the red velvet rug smoldered 
suddenly as a stain whirled across it. These 


| smoking fingers ran everywhere along the 


floor and a curl of the oil crept past Stukely’s 
feet. The hall cloaked with a terrific smell 
and his father cried out, ‘““Stuke! Stuke! 
My dear boy, did it burn you?”’ in a dread- 
ful voice without music, while the telephone 
rang and the stinking smoke rose from the 
rug and from a fallen glove, whose leather 
twitched in the oil that burned it as though 
it lived. Joe tore at the white door until it 


| opened and a broad curling plane of smoke 


passed outward. 

“T’m all right, dad!” 

“You stand still, rev’rend,”’ Joe yelled. 
He shouted into the street, “You! Any- 
body! Get a p’liceman! Uncle Gawge, 
keep Miss Sally outa here! Keep out 
y’self, too! This ape was layin’ for you 
with vitriol in his pants!” 

““C-coat, please,’ said Parton Furniss; 
“not pants.” 

He alone had not changed in this minute. 
He stood still, examining the great stain of 
acid changing to a scum on the floor. His 
face had flushed and he rubbed his wrist 
with one palm, nodding when George 
Stukely came through the door. 


M 


«“Y-your nephew’s an ob 
George. The rest of these 
thought of acid. Assumed a f 
a flask. He nearly broke my y 
sisters let me out for a walk 
Your engagement annoyed m 
paper.” i 4 

“T thought,” George said eo; 
“that somebody told me you : 
land.” ; 

“Got back last week. 
p-politely met me at the pie 
nurses and doctors and a lay 
common drunk these days,” 

Something made Stukely sq 
drunk, Uncle George! He’s— 

“‘Ah,”’ said Furniss, “he has 
of a gentleman! Yes, neyer 
that, my boy! You're very obs 
were staring at me all the time 
your father on the stairs. ( 
great pastime. I used to 
the liner and wonder ho 
thought that of me. But] 
know. Nothing is quite r 
say I’ll be better presently 
Mr. Over pilot me home. 
you drive Sally off. Shoul 
her see me. I’ll have my: 
check for a new rug, Ge 

Uncle George blushed ; 
bly, ‘Oh, don’t bother, 
right. Take care of yo 

“So long,” the gray r 

He turned and strolle 
look at a narrow tape 
buzzed away down the stree 
Doctor Kent sat on the marb 
his long hands pressed 
knees. Mr. Over lighted ¢ 
impassive eyes watched the| 
aspiring from the spoiled rug. 
came on Stukely. Perhaps e 
the clouded hall had a secret. 
something else than they s 
simply couldn’t tell! The fo¢ 
pering alongside the marble Pi 
be maniacs in disguise. He sh 
rubbing his battered head, ¢ 
couch in the great still library, 
portraits of Stukelys smirke 
frames above shelves of n 
smell of sulphur made war on 
roses in a bowl. a 

Up at the farmhouse curta 
trembling in opened windows! 
of ancient wood always seemé¢ 
evening from the beams of the #} 
fortable, placid smell. { 

“Your instincts,’ Joe said, 
gravely, ‘‘are worth more’n nm} 
long thoughts, ace. Better loi| 
begin to admire you.” 

“Oh, shut up!’ Stukely gti 
dering whether Joe would lau) 
gested the eight o’clock wt! 
morning. “I shan’t sleep ton’ 

“You won’t anyhow, very} 
Cause the rev’rend’s decided y) 
the nine o’clock train tonight. 
you ain’t safe here, kid. And 
well get back to work, That } 
man won’t have done one {o/ 
the plowin’, anyhow, an’ —| 

Joe stepped back from thes 
green eyes and Stukely’s hea) 
The moan swelled from benea’ } 

“L-look under the couch, J« 

“Ace, I’ll look under nothil 
there fast! It’s—oh,” said Jot 
of relief, ‘‘it’s all right! Com# 
you fool dawg!” a 

Woozlebeast crawled shyly | 
fringes and hurried to Joe's 
questioning bleats. He had th! 
one entirely bewildered, in nee! 
and Joe softened to the stray¢! 
ting down on the rug to pull hi? 

“Yeh, an’ I don’t blame yo 
What with all these human be 
so scandalous, Woozle, you 
your instincts, guy, an’ kee) 
under. Look at him shake, bi 
stiff. But don’t you worry, Sol 
better after supper ’n’ 2 lot l 
mornin’, an’ by an’ by you 
about it, like everybody does 
“when it ain’t their own trour 


ry 
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Por the June bride . re | 


THIS SEASON si the year brings the problem of wedding 

"gifts that are both beautiful and practical. What could be 
lovelier than handsome flatware — wrought by the Gorham > 
Master Craftsmen. : 


So great is the popularity of the Vanity Bait pattern asa 
charming gift for. Hic bude that it cay well be called 
“the bride's pattern.” 


Your jeweler will gladly show you vada oir and other 
exquisite Gorham-plated productions — in flatware, tea 
and dinner service. 
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Tag M&UD DOGS AND THE MINNO\ 


external dilapidations les pauvres offi- 
ciers anglais had so naively been trying 
to disguise with a bright awning and tri- 
color bunting. A gallant pair, those, with 
their high-hearted laughter in the frown of 
adversity; bons camarades they were reck- 
oned at the Café Biarde on the river front, 
where Monsieur Minot of the Douane and 
other officiers de ville repaired to take their 
wine at the end of each day’s duties. The 
bon enfant with the blink not only spoke 
the French of the purest but was a siffleur 
to marvel at. His mouth was by no means 
small, but he could pucker it up till it re- 
sembled a Cupid’s pouting for kisses and 
whistle the Marseillaise or Yank-oui-doodle 
like a band of happy thrushes. 

““Einfin,’’ Conway summed up, brushing 
drops of tea from the flaxen beard of a fort- 
night’s intensive cultivation, ‘‘crust and 
gall, the same as ours, Peetah dear, are all 
anybody needs to drive a coach-and-four 
through any regulations ever framed by 
these giddy optimists, the said Mandatory 
Powers.” 

They were ending a wakeful night in the 
tumble-down warehouse. Bleak of dawn 
filled with formless light the doorway that 
overlooked the water. Wilde compared the 
watch on his wrist with the hour that was 
striking in the clock tower of the Eglise St. 
Rombaut, poured himself a second steam- 
ing cup and held his tongue. 

“Tf you ask me, this show’s simply 
money for nothin’. Abdel Krim, the Riff, is 
a priceless protector of the poor, and old 
Vaseline-kidneys of Covent Garden as a 
business man is a free-handed treat. The 
only wonder is, gun runnin’ as a profession 
ain’t overcrowded.” 

Wilde tossed off his last drain of tea and 
got up. 

‘Shake a leg, you poor dumb sailor- 
man,” he callously replied. ‘‘Come aboard 
the Minnow and fulfill the only legitimate 
function of your being, which is to navigate 
something with no head of its own. Asa 
psalmist, you give my ardent flesh to 
goose.” 

He was whistling Tipperary when Con- 
way followed out into the new day. The 
light, if stronger, was still cold. Drawn by 
the stout gear that linked them to Flemish 
horses, the lightened belandres were forg- 
ing upstream. For several minutes Wilde 
was busy snugging down cargo and catch- 
ing and stowing tins of petrol which Con- 
way tossed down from the quay. Then Tip- 
perary wound up in an artistic flourish and 
a gush of amused expostulation in French. 

“Enough, comrade, enough! We do not 
need all the essence in Malines for a voyage 
that brings us back to the Café Biarde ere 
nightfall.’’ On the heels of that, good Eng- 
lish words were clearly whispered: 

“Mind your eye, Mike, and take your cue 
fromme. Here’s that customs pest, Minot, 
with a pal.” 

A glance aside discovered to Conway 
two men in dark uniforms on the towpath, 
holding the bicycles from which they had 
just dismounted and apparently noting what 
was toward with deep interest. Wilde’s 
whistle, spearing the dawn hush with the 
first bars of Caprice Viennois, was cut short 
when the musician permitted himself to see 
his new audience. He waved a friendly 
hand. 

“Bon jour, messieurs! You are early 
abroad if—alas!—too late to lend us a hand 
with this troublesome cargo we have per- 
mitted ourselves to take on terms so poor 
they will hardly pay for the essence we 
must use. And all night we have been at 
work stowing it. It is a hard life, is it not?’’ 

“But what industry, messieurs, and 
what brave hearts!’’ Minot applauded. But 
his companion seemed less graciously dis- 
posed. ‘“‘Where are you bound then?”’ he 
demanded—‘“‘that you must load by night 
and be off so early.” 

““To Antwerp, monsieur; a long way for 
a few francs. But in my country we have 
the saying, it is the early bird catches the 
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first snail. You know that saying, perhaps, 
monsieur?”’ 

Minot’s colleague, dropping his bicycle, 
advanced to the stringpiece which, binding 
the earth of the bank, made it a makeshift 
quay. Shrewd glances raked the huddle 
that was the Minnow’s freight. 

“What have you there? What is its na- 
ture, that those belandres must transship 
it by night and you be off in such haste?” 

“Monsieur will not tell? But his kind 
face mirrors a kind heart, I know.”’ Wilde’s 
voice became a dramatic hiss: ‘“‘It is con- 
traband, monsieur—we have the contra- 
band!” 

This huge jest exploded a great burst of 
mirth in Minot. Conway managed a laugh, 
too, but less gracefully; the shock, in fact, 
all but shook him off his feet and into the 
water. 

“‘Contraband!’’ Minot crowed. “Hein, 
but that is good! What contraband?” 

“Cocaine. But you will keep our secret, 
won’t you? Else we find ourselves in the 
black books of these enterprising messieurs 
of the Douane.”’ Minot’s confrere continued 
to nurse a dour countenance. Wilde, still 
smiling, picked up a heavy spanner. ‘Now 
it is for me to perform an operation of a 
delicate nature on this antique and find out 
what is the new trouble with her engine. 
You will excuse me, messieurs? The life of 
aman married to a motorboat is one of no 
rest, I promise you.” 

Pleasantries, however, were nothing to 
appease the inquisitive douanier. ‘‘See,’’ he 
openly indicated to Minot, “‘the boat rides 
low.’’ To Wilde he added testily, ‘‘What is 
it then that is of weight so great? Be good 
enough to show me.”’ 

Straightway the two Belgians stepped 
aboard, and the skeptical officer knelt over 
a bale of rifles and with expert fingers began 
to probe its blind contours. 

“Ah,” Wilde reproached him, “‘but you 
are one who must know everything, are 
you not?” 

The flat of the spanner fell cunningly on 
the base of the man’s skull, and he dropped 
without a moan, with hardly a kick. 

As for that good Monsieur Minot, he was 
gazing into the muzzle of Conway’s pistol, 
fascinated beyond stir or speech. 

““Monsieur Minot;’”’ Wilde assured him, 
“fone is desolated to have been constrained 
to use the measures so harsh with your col- 
league, but happy to see you are one of 
sounder understanding. Help me now with 
this drowsy one. He will feel more comfort- 
able if he wakes up under cover instead of 
in the bottom of this seagoing sieve.” 

Between them they lugged the senseless 
body up to the bank and into the ware- 
house; Conway trotting along with bonds 
selected from the war gear of the Minnow, 
late C. M. B. 12, to help truss the victim of 
his own zeal and handcuff Minot to a 
length of steel chain that was made fast to 
an overhead beam in the loft. 

“There!’’ Wilde said in satisfaction with 
a job well done. ‘‘Now, my friend, permit 
a parting present, a trifling souvenir of our 
great esteem—this so small file. With dili- 
gence you ought to be able to free yourself 
in about ten hours. Then you can release 
your friend. It is unfortunate for you that 
we are so far from beaten ways, or perhaps 
fortunate; for no one can hear your shouts, 
so we won’t have to gag you.” 

He was softly whistling Gigolette when he 
took the wheel and held the Minnow down- 
stream through lifting mists, whilst Lieu- 
tenant Michael Conway, late H. M. R. N., 
tinkered with the coupled straight-eight 
engines under the bonnet hatch. 

Nothing in the performance tolerated, 
however, so much as hinted at their robust 
health, when the weather-worn Minnow in 
her gay awning and gallant bunting, for all 
the world like some besotted old baggage 
in a brand-new shawl and bonnet, hitched 
and staggered, with many a wheeze and 
cough to break the monotony of her mut- 
terings, down Dyleand Rupel to the Scheldt, 


on between the bustling quays of Antwerp, 
and so seaward. 
But night worked a magic. 


Dawn saw a bare gray vessel, as lean and 


powerful as a wolfhound, slipping with si- 
lent ease through the swells off the Westgat, 
where Noordland and Zeehordenplaat ob- 
struct the East Scheldt Channel, green 
water snapping at her bows with naked 
fangs and sweeping back to cream, grum- 
bling in her wake. Yesterday’s racket of a 
leaky exhaust was unheard, the copper wire 
that had short-circuited certain spark plugs 
was abolished, an unbroken purr of power 
in leash made undertone for the constant 
sizzling of twin carburetors; a proper navy 
compass dithered comfortably in its old 
binnacle before the wheel, with a chronom- 
eter whose advices were as sure as gospel, 
in the chart case a virgin chart turned up 
its unlined pale face. 

The Minnow was herself once more; the 


‘capable little craft that had served its 


country well as C. M. B. 12 was prepared to 
do as well again by the N. O. at the helm 
who knew his job and the soldier man who 
lounged in its minute cabin, whistling an 
oratorio from a fist of dog-eared band music 
that was the one-time score of a marching 
flautist. ’ 

As the loom of the Lowlands dwindled 
astern, the weather smeared out the horizon 
and lowered the range of visibility to an ap- 
proximate mile. And Capt. Peter Wilde, 
D.S. O., late Royal Artillery, put away his 
carded music and took his whistle out to 
the open. 

“Well, young feller-me-lad, how goesit?”’ 

Conway said salt words about fogs in 
general and particular. 

“Don’t be so stuffy with thick weather, 
sweetheart; it has its uses. Though,’’ Wilde 
was free to admit, ‘‘unless old yellow-belly 
is a sound dead-reckoner, or whatever you 
quaint seadogs call it, we’ll be playing a 
game of hide and seek before long, I 
shouldn’t wonder.” 

“Tf the Villar’s on time,’”’ Conway re- 
turned, consulting chart and chronometer 
with professional glances, ‘‘we ought to cut 
her course in ten minutes or less; and when 
we change ours this mist will let up a bit. 
It’s thinner to east’ard.” 

““Meantime we seem to have the whole 
North Sea to ourselves, with nothing to 
do but eat, drink and be sick as dogs. Gun 
running has its dull patches.” 

“Do you have to have a scrap every 
mornin’ before breakfast?’’ j 

‘A bit of training can’t harm a lad who’s 
looking forward to getting spliced. Isay’”’— 
Wilde innocently turned the subject—‘‘do 
you suppose the good old Villar’s got a 
piano on board?”’ 

“Indeed, yes!’ Conway grinned. ‘And 
a jazz band and a ballroom where the offi- 
cers teach the crew the latest dance steps. 
All footy cargo boats go in for frills like 
that, ’specially Dago tubs. I only hope ours 
turns up. The giddy Portugoose ain’t got 
much guts. He’ll quiver like a rabbit at a 
lettuce leaf when he spots a handful of dol- 
lars; but the minute he gets windy the 
party’s off.’’ 

“You needn’t fret about the Villar’s 
showing up, with Richards on board,” 
Wilde confident!y asserted. ‘Which is why 
we made him a passenger, ain’t it? He may 
know nothing about ships, but he’s got use- 
ful ways when it comes to dealing with bi- 
peds. And policy’s the best honesty even 
with a Dago.”’ 

“‘T hope you’re right,’’ Conway cheerily 
doubted. ‘‘But the game’s been so blasted 
easy thus far, I’m thinkin’ the catch in it is 
overdue.” 

“Don’t be impatient; it’ll roll along in 
good time. That’s why decent bodies like 
you and me go mad-dogging. If Johnny 
Riff could get his rifles out by mail order, 
declared as bananas or Bibles, we’d still be 
walking London’s paves along with the 
ruck of the unemployed. . How’s her 
course now?” 


J 


“Not what it was,” Conw. 
spinning the wheel till a few qu 
prised water came aboard by th 
gunwale—‘‘if you know any mo. 
you did before about life on th 
main.” 

And less than half an hour 
maneuver had swung the Min 
the prearranged course, the fog 
and a gently heaving, sunlit expa 
before the bows, deserted but 
trawlers in the distance and a lo 
vessel of about five hundred ¢; 
that was lolloping along under a 
of smoke perhaps two miles ahe 

“Permit me, Peetah dear, t 
the good ship Villar Formogo,” 

The blue eyes narrowed in a 

“Gosh!” Wilde concluded, 

“What are you goshin’ abo 
she is, just what you asked fc 
little sister of the seven seas, rea 
thing—at a price.”’ J 

‘All I hope is, my people ney: 
been seen walking out with her 

“Wait,” Conway counseled, 
begun to see life yet, Peetah. 
you’ve put in a week eatin’ grea 
lic and sleepin’ in a bunk that’ 
track for the cockroach Marath 

‘““Well,’”’ Wilde philosophicall 
“T suppose mad dogs can’t be { 
their kennels.” 

“Oh, you'll get used to it. 
you'll like it fine. There’s Richa 
a nod singled out a figure wit 
phoric arm at the steamer’s rail- 
pick us up, the flirty beggar!” — 

Only when the Minnow had r 
the Villar’s quarter and was w: 
jacob’s-ladder to be let down « 
afterthought take the sunshine | 
way’s heart. i 

“See here, Peetah, what abou} 
now? What in blazes are we jj 
with her now? We can’t go bac) 
up, after that brush of ours | 
And I’ve taken a fancy to the la 
think it’s right to scuttle her.” | 

Wilde tersely answered, “Scij 
and caught the ladder as it wil 

The crew of the Villar wer 
transshipping the new cargo to 
er’s hold in its wonted temper | 
submission to the curse of tc 
lunacy common to skippers and // 
sea tramps fill their bottoms as 
you like, and there was nothin? 
markable in having a consi) 
agricultural implements smugs( 
Holland by small boat to save dh 
and port dues. Only the round 
the greedy black eyes in the brov: 
shone with its own grease, who | 
style of Senhor el Capitan Bernai? 
rated the business a strange oneJ 


manservant of personality ai 
should see fit to journey with | 
aboard the Villar Formoso waé 
without precedent in a long ti 
misspent. Branco oozed curios’ 
unstopped pore, and went abous 
his appetite for information in t? 
he knew to make tight mouth? 
stuck. While the donkey engl): 
and spluttered and winches ¢ 
the after deck, he ushered thel 
into a grubby little chart roon’ 
them with wine of a cloying boulé 
same time gabbling regrets thal 
saloon which he had meant to 
their accommodation was for thé 
a storeroom for merchandise of 
nature. i} 
“Monsieur le capitaine,” Ww 
him in his flawless French, ™ 
a matter so small disturb his 4 
My comrade here is not una 
berthing with frail merchan 
though bred to better things, 
to inconveniences for the sake 0 
voyage. Your good health, 
(Continued on Page ! 


tinued from Page 124) 

ned glasses he flourished a wal- 
it the pig’s eyes kindled. Dirty 
‘owever, protested. 
m’sieur; afterward, at our 
xe you become my passengers.” 
shad more in mind than prompt 
his obligations under the agree- 
¢Conway had made with Branco 
ek since. 

r le capitaine,’’ he said, with 
or the grin which the slandered 
indulging, “when your crew of 
jongrels—that is English for 
1 comprehend—has finished 
our sugar machinery to the 
re to add another small item of 
gage to your freight.” 

” Branco cooed to the rustle of 
“has but to-command.”’ 

k English, of course, captain?”’ 
_in that tongue. 

” Branco eagerly leered. ‘‘Me 
ou and getar-hell-out-of-thees 


le! Your linguistic limitations 
) sible for me to remark to my 
{ou are a highly repulsive ship- 
‘e the perfume of your person- 
isely that of a polecat. Now 
t.which I refer, mon capitaine,”’ 
ued in French, ‘‘is the launch 
Te” 
yes went blank. 
s of a certainty joking.” 
)}econtrary. It is a simple mat- 
] to add an unexpected item to 
nd your pocketbook. All you 
‘tt aboard our so small launch 
f in some convenient corner.” 
consternation made violent 


jimpossible. Your little boat is 
i it would stave in my decks. 
‘nge to tow it—for a consider- 
the too, would be troublesome 
|be obliged to burn much extra 
t{ will have another look.” 

’ain wave, Peetah,’”’ Conway 
“vhen the Portuguese had wad- 
‘ hanees are it’ll save us no end 
tness—not to mention the sin 
1 he Minnow—because there’ll 
‘mand for her and crew broad- 
Belgian authorities, or I miss 
n fact,”’ he added, getting up 
taely through one of the 
‘he far blue line that was the 
‘the quicker the Minnow’s 
ca the face of the waters, the 


r the sake of listening to your 
e, What’s your cold profes- 
le on this question of Branco’s 
Jove 


"a wouldn’t talk so much, 
5 


I done all right, Peetah; though 
38 a ten-ton launch aboard a 
¢ ton tramp as if it was a bale 
1 decks may need stiffening to 
tin; but that can be managed 
nuch trouble.” 

qe job worth?”’ 

"as naming a fair rate when 
zht back a thoughtful coun- 


400d little boat, senhors,’”’ he 
nd, heavily lowering himself 
“One now comprehends that 
U0 part with her. It is possible 
/'—asafavor. But if the wind 
‘n the Bay of Biscay, the tow 
reril to my ship. That, too, 
2n into consideration. How 
the senhors be agreeable to 
wing? ” 
i mon capitaine,” Wilde with 
replied; “not a sou.” He 
away his fascinating wallet. 
agerous for your ship is dan- 
launch.” 
The Bay of Biscay will per- 
“almness, and the senhors are 
I) ‘ave their little boat with 
rs are prepared to pay to 
#.ch carried on deck, provided 
vard without more delay.” 
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“But my decks —— Your little ship 
will be quite happy at the end of a hawser.”’ 

Wilde began to thumb down thousand- 
france notes on the table. 

“Monsieur le capitaine will find he can 
buy a lot of drunks in Portugal with this 
sum, double what the service is worth, and 
yours the minute the launch is stowed on 
deck. The sooner you issue the necessary 
orders, the sooner you will finger this tidy 
fortune.”’ 

“But, senhors,’’ Branco bleated, all but 
in tears, “‘upon my word it is not possible 
what you would have. I shall tow your 
little boat; it will be quite safe so. Give 
me the money and all shall be arranged at 
once.’’ Wilde, with a bored shrug, took up 
the notes. An imploring gesture stayed his 
hand. ‘Trade is bad, senhors. Perhaps I 
do what you wish—for two thousand francs 
more, paid in advance. I make it the con- 
dition that you pay now, senhor.” 

Nothing less than incurable mulishness 
was to be read in those shoe-button eyes. 
From the window came a growl. 

“‘He’s got us by the short hairs, Peetah; 
all the same, I wouldn’t give him a tanner 
before the Minnow’s on board.” 

Wilde consulted his watch, then the 
shimmering spread of blue that ran to a 
shore where dungeons yawned for young 
bloods who took liberties with gentlemen of 
the Douane going to and fro upon their law- 
ful occasions. The notes changed hands. 

“There you are, my friend; now stir 
your stumps. Money in advance pays for 
quick work.” 

The Portuguese pocketed his haul with a 
relieved sigh and rummaged a locker for a 
second bottle to keep his passengers amused 
till the Villar should be once more under 
way. 

“Rest assured, senhors, your little boat 
shall have the best of care. Now I leave you 
to give orders.”’ 

If Peter Wilde’s education in the princi- 
ples of commercial immorality was as yet 
embryonic, in practical application of the 
rules of self-preservation his experience was 
complete, his methods drastic. And yet, 
though the fortunes, even the skins, of him- 
self, his friend and his servant hung on the 
good faith of Senhor el Capitan Bernadim 
Branco, grasping, problematic, and dog 
Latin, when half an hour later Conway and 
Richards hurried into the chart room, it 
was to find Wilde sitting up at table like a 
little man, band score in hand, lips pursed 
and cheeks blown out, as if he had nothing 
more on his mind than rehearsal of a teas- 
ing piccolo passage. 

“The fat’s in the fire, Peetah. This ver- 
min that calls itself a skipper has flatly re- 
fused to get the Minnow aboard, and he’s 
wise already to the rifles.” 

Wilde consented to suspend the whistle. 

“What have you let him do with the 
Minnow?” 

“Let him!’’ Conway raged. “I’ve used 
every argument I know, bar bootin’ the 
brute into his own hold. The Minnow’s 
astern, at the end of a hawser. Branco 
never had any idea of stickin’ to his bar- 
gain.” 

“T’m surprised. Where’s he now?” 

*‘Sir,”’ Richards put in, ‘‘I just watched 
’im go along to the mate’s cabin. An’ I’ave 
to report there’s no enemy—I mean no 
other ships—in sight, sir.” 

“Thank you, sergeant. Convey my com- 
pliments to Captain Branco and ask him to 
be so gracious as to come here and see me 
at once.” 

‘Very good, sir.” 

“How do you know Branco’s on to the 
rifles, Mike?”’ 

“Richards was nosin’ round in the hold— 
your orders—and saw the mate slit open 
one of the bales with his clasp knife. Then 
he legged it to Branco. Now he’s got our 
money, he’s got our rifles, and he’s got our 
launch, and he’s got us—sittin’! He’ll bag 
the whole show, give us the boot at the 
next port and be as safe as houses. We 
daren’t squeal!”’ 

“Don’t be so chirpy. Give this brave 
seagoing hidalgo a.chance to speak for him- 
self. Hello, Richards! Not alone?”’ 
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“Sir,” Richards reported, “the captain 
refuses to come as requested; an’ in the 
absence of orders, an’ seein’ as ’e’s what 
you might call a officer, I did not take dis- 
ciplinary measures.” 

“Did Captain Branco, do you think, un- 
derstand my message?’”’ 

“Sir, seein’ as he doesn’t speak English, 
I gave it ’im in French. ’E understood all 
right.” 

“Repeat your actual words.”’ 

“Sir, I told ’im to allez avec ma toot 
sweet, an’ made the regulation signs of the 
langwige. 
swered me in English: ‘Getarhell outa 
thees!’’’ 

Wilde sighed and put up‘his score. 

“Come along, Mike. Richards, you will 
accompany us and wait outside to see that 
no interruption occurs.” 

The screw was beginning to thresh and 
the Minnow was hanging back astern like a 
sulky child at the end of a long and half- 
submerged apron string. Observing which, 
Captain Wilde blinked that triple blink 
which meant either the one thing or the 
other. He entered without ceremony the 
quarters which Richards designated as the 
mate’s, finding there that personage, a 
burly Spaniard with a permanent scowl and 
a broken nose, lounging on the side of his 
berth, and Branco perched on a tin trunk 
with his shoulders to the forward bulkhead. 

**A thousand pardons for this intrusion, 
senhors; but it is a necessity that I havea 
few words with the senhor el capitan.” 

The mate spat with poor aim and missed 
Wilde’s feet; which was, perhaps, as well. 
Branco elaborately stretched, yawned and 
leered. 

“The senhors have the wish to speak 
with me?” 

“The senhors have the wish to know 
why you have not taken their launch 


_ aboard as agreed.”’ 


*“You make too much trouble with your 
little boat, senhor. She does very well as 
sheis. I take good care of her, all right.” 

“‘T am afraid I must insist on your living 
up to your agreement and earning the 
money you have been paid.” 

Branco laughed aloud. 

““Money, senhor? What money? It is 
for the senhor still to pay me for the favor 
I do him. The senhor perhaps thinks I 
should risk the good name of the Villar 
Formoso for nothing. But the senhor will 
have time to think twice before he sees 
Lisbon.” 

“You swindlin’ swine!’? Conway broke 
in. “If you don’t get that launch aboard at 
once and give us your quittance, I’ll have 
you run in when we do make port.”’ 

*“Ah!”’ Branco insolently smirked. ‘“‘If 
the senhors wish to lodge a complaint with 
the port authorities, they will no doubt do 
as they think best. That might be awk- 
ward for the senhors, I think, for it would 
oblige me, Capitan Bernadim Branco, to 
tell how they took advantage of my confi- 
dence to smuggle many rifles aboard my 
innocent ship.” 

“Branco,”’ Wilde smoothly cut in, ‘will 
you issue the necessary orders to have our 
launch taken aboard, or shall I?”’ 

Branco opened wide eyes. 

“Do you hear, Fernandez?” he cried to 
the mate in unctuous amazement. ‘Do 
you hear this mad milord? But what a 
droll!”’ 

Then derision dried on lips that side- 
slipped into a flabby slot, and eyes that 
had been mocking started in their orbits to 
find themselves looking into the grim blue 
mouth of Wilde’s automatic. And before 
the hulking mate knew what was toward, 
powerful hands laid hold of his ankles and 
jerked him forward from the berth to the 
floor, at the same time deftly flipping him 
over on his face, and fourteen stone of navy 
muscle on the small of his back crushed out 
all inclination to squirm or squeak. 

Then the skipper found his voice. It was 


’E was insubordinate and an- | 


high, it was indignant, it was expert in the | 


master blasphemies they brew in the broth- 
els and boozing kens of the water front: 


Wilde had to silence it with a meaning 


thrust of a pistol, 
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“Be still!” he added, biting off each 
word to give it definition. ‘‘Do not move, 
do not shout, but listen! I don’t intend to 
waste more time on you. Since you won’t 
perform as you agreed voluntarily, you will 
do so under compulsion. Until we see the 
end of this affair, you will take orders from 
me. Got that?” y 

Branco’s face was ghastly gray beneath 
its ripe brown tone; sweat rolled from it 
like rain. 

“But this is piracy!’’ he stammered. 

Wilde sadly nodded. 

“Afraid it is, but that can’t be helped. 
You contracted to get our launch on deck 
and carry it as freight to Lisbon, and I 
mean to see you do it with no more non- 
sense,” 

“T will not! You shall not!’’ Branco gib- 
bered. ‘‘I am the captain, you It is 
piracy! The law This is my ship; 
you cannot do such thing!”’ 

“True,” Wilde pensively agreed; ‘‘you 
have reason, mon capitaine—I cannot do 
such thing. And yet you see me doing it. 
Life is like that, I have found, and so, 
doubtless, have you—full of the damnedest 
contradictions. It is for you to say now 
whether or not my friend and I dispense 
with your services altogether. Seeing that 
your vessel is already grossly undermanned, 
we don’t particularly lust to slaughter more 
of you than ask for it. Still, as it happens, 
we need a spare captain least of all.” 

‘Madre di Dios!”’ Branco prayed. ‘Do 
not shoot, senhor! It was all my little 
joke. Everything shall be as you will 
henceforth. I have a wife in Lisbon, and 
little ones. I will get your boat on board.” 

“Very well, I give you one more chance. 
But mind, next time you start one of your 
little practical jokes, you won’t be given 
grace to say a prayer. Mike, get off your 
perch and admit Ferdinand to this pow- 
wow. He’s getting purple about the gills.” 

Conway got up, and Fernandez scram- 
bled to his feet, spitting profanity like a 
Spanish tomcat. 

“Shut up and sit down.” The mate shut 
and sat. “I suppose you understand 
French too?”’ Wilde asked. Fernandez 
sullenly nodded. 

“Then listen to me, both of you! From 
now on, nothing is going to happen on 
board this seagoing sty, aside from routine 
work, without my leave. You will both 
keep to your quarters and address the crew 
only to give orders relative to working the 
ship. You will speak no vessel unless first 
hailed, in which event you will answer only 
under my instruction. At the first sign of 
disobedience, whether on your part or the 
crew’s, we begin shooting. Do exactly as 
you are bid, and command will be restored 
to you when we reach Lisbon. Branco, 
instruct your mate to get our launch aboard 
at once.” 

Chastened eyes consulted the face of the 
mate, whose fearful eyes consulted the face 
of Conway, who returned a wicked scowl 
and fumbled with something that bulked 
in the side pocket of his jacket. Whereupon 
Branco blurted an order and the mate, with 
a shrug of massive shoulders, rose and 
lurched out to the deck, Conway stepping 
on his heels with the alertness of an over- 
grown Airedale. 

The skipper followed, and, with Wilde at 
his elbow, waddled forward to the bridge, 
where they waited, watching the Minnow 
come alongside and on deck to the com- 
mands of a viciously tame mate acting as 
mouthpiece of an able ex-naval lieutenant. 

Gratification sounded in the whistled 
strains of Drigo’s Serenade, and Branco 
looked on in bewilderment undisguised. 
Never before had he known his mate and 
crew to function with so much speed and 
precision, with such want of flurry and 
bawling. It confused one to try to think 
how madmen might be circumvented whose 
methods were so masterly. 

“Now, Peetah old top,’ Conway in- 
quired when the Villar Formoso was once 
more under way, “what next? The Min- 
now’s safe, the course is right, we’re making 
six knots, or maybe seven, and the glass is 
steady. But Ferdie here loves me like 


poison, Bernie’s a twister, and} 
crew for’ard of twelve first-class cy), 

“Plus six murderers in the engi) 
Wilde amended, ‘‘and a Greek ¢ 
couple of cabin boys. Well, the 
nandez remain your special pe 
make Branco mine. When duti) 
we'll work the brutes by shifts, | 
times, both will be regarded as , 
incapable and confined to quay 
Richards on guard.” 

Thus throughout four days anc 
smooth passage, three apprentic¢ 
ners of personality, wit and senge 
ization held the whip hand of ty, 
able-bodied men of the sea, comy 
whole personnel of a Pore 
steamer cruising a timeworn trai 
the North Sea and the Bay d 
When the captain was on the bric 
whistled and blinked at his should 
Fernandez took over, Conway w 
standing by. By night the boat; 
the man at the wheel carried : 


charge, according to shiftless cus 
either the captain or the mate } 
somnolent, while their respective | 
self-elected dozed in the chart th 
one eye open and Richards slepiy 
rolled up in a blanket, but with ¢ 
to take alarm of the first hail. | 
For those first days the crew» 
ignorant of the tension aft. In | 
was nothing to be wondered at, {) 
such potty casuals crews are bir| 
sage, and the habits of skipy 
follow eccentric orbits. Branco 
att2mpt to acquaint his crew witt 
state of affairs; they had neitherr 
any loyalty to him, and unquij 
would be found to share his respe 
who made their wishes known ¥ 
weapons in their hands. But at 
privately swore, there would bi 
tale to tell. 
Less privately, he said much toi 
to Fernandez, but in an argot 0 
which he assumed to be no part}: 
complishments of the senhor wh 
by in the chart room that night, 
over band scores, but listening, hi. 
only known, in five languages. | 
Fernandez was unmoved byt 
tain’s logic, unable to ape his pl 
patience. He was Spanish and sé 
the seat of his honor. To be juged 
like a sack of potatoes by that @ 
eyes were the eyes of a fish al 
laugh was the bray of an Andalus2 
be poked forcibly in the ribs everh 
by a pocket with a hard-nosed p(¢ 
was treatment to outrage the h 
sonal sentiments of any man wh? 
had, quite possibly, been a hida) 
nandez favored disemboweling + 
dian as the one thorough means || 
ing his honor. While as for that {¢ 
with the face of a baby and the si 
a woman, whose everlasting wit 
tured one’s ears from dawn to ¢ 
nandez was darkly persuaded.thait 
fine fat neck for a knife. All ths 
to him who waits, he remindect 
and God was good; there was 
the nights on deck were dark. 
Even a level-headed gun runn|] 
human points, and one of Pete) 
was touchiness about his cherub 
features. His pianissimo render 
overture to Semiramide ran on 
falter; but what his hearing dist 
from that hash of Spanish slang # 
heart to burn within him and was’ 
ble for most of the tribulations tl 
quently afflicted the gentry of 
Formoso. For in the dawn of th 
followed he had somewhat tosayt 
“Mike, me lad, laziness plays! 
with discipline. What’s more, 
darn ship smells to heaven of i 
I move we have a spring cleanin 
“T should think so!’”’ Conw: 
with professional enthusiasm. 
Forthwith the Villar Formos0 
sizzle with hot water and hum wi 
of soap and holystones like a battl 
paring for admiral’s inspection. 
(Continued on Page 132 
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(Continued from Page 130) 

If what had gone before had been piracy 
on the high seas pure and simple, this high- 
handed sequel was unexpurgated hell in 
the rating of the officers and crew. Mutiny 
began to ferment straightway in every 
bosom. Branco offered polyglot expostula- 
tion and Fernandez obstruction to the ex- 
tent of his intelligence and within the limits 
of prudence; but the pitiless eye of Peter 
Wilde sapped all resistance in the skipper, 
and his whistle hounded the unhappy man 
like the very voice of conscience; while 
Conway’s pistol continued to be the pivot 
of the mate’s existence. Withal, a furtive 
white began to peer through the crusted 
grime on rails and bulkheads, an ancient yel- 
low was bared on masts and spars, decks 
discovered their seams again, and brass- 
work grinned anew through the green of 
years uncounted. 

‘°Strewth, Peetah,’ Conway crowed 
over this rebirth of a right ship, “‘this is the 
first bit of fun I’ve had since the war!”’ 

But in this life, self-indulgence has al- 
ways to be paid for. 

In the forecastle, reaction took the form 
of questions concerning the mental health 
of a captain and mate who manifested all of 
a sudden such unheard-of fastidiousness 
in respect of honest squalor and in defiance 
of time-old coastal tradition. There was a 
mystery festering somewhere, and the nos- 
trils of the crew were affronted. Pedro, the 
one-eyed, who bossed the forecastle by 
right of brawn and ill repute, expressed 
himself as satisfied that steps should be 
taken. Picking his fangs with the point of 
a long clasp knife, as was his ruminative 
habit, he mentioned that in all the course 
of a checkered history he had never before 
used water for anything but cooking and 
transportation, and declared that he would 
be Maria’d if he was going to go on rup- 
turing his red-corpuscled inwards to pro- 
vide indecent amusement for a demented 
skipper and a pair of illegitimate English 
imbeciles. Saying which, he spoke the col- 
lective mind. 

By the time she rounded Cape Finisterre 
the steamship was as sweet and clean as a 
private yacht; but Wilde of the blink and 
whistle, Conway with his beard and his pas- 
sion for a life of bounce and bustle, and 
Richards with his temper of a drill ser- 
geant, were the focus of sufficient unpopu- 
larity to unseat the Bolshevik régime in 
Russia. 

The light of a dawn that silvered the 
umber hills which embosom the port of Lis- 
bon found the Villar Formoso with Cabo 
da Roca off the port beam, trudging a 
placid sea that araft of assorted steam ves- 
sels littered, with a fleet of fishermen work- 
ing the offshore currents added for round 
measure. The lashings of the Minnow had 
been cast off and the consignment of con- 
traband lay under open hatches. Wilde, 
whistling Grieg—the Morning of the Peer 
Gynt Suite—was keeping Branco company 
on the bridge, Richards was giving the 
boatswain at the wheel the boon of his 
society, and Conway, on the foredeck be- 
low, was teaching Fernandez his last lesson 
in the way to handle a crew of cross-grained 
lubbers. 

As the Villar opened up the harbor course, 
Branco’s shifty eyes traveled from familiar 
shore marks to the bows of his command 
and back again, and a furtive smile, not un- 
like phosphorescence of decomposition, 
lighted his swart features. Without warn- 
ing, he took one step aside and barked a 
command to the helmsman—a single 
stride, because, in the same breath, one of 
Wilde’s arms hooked him back. 

“‘Senhor el capitaine of my heart, it is 
forbidden to gossip with the man at the 
wheel. Promise to be good and you may go. 
There! Affection is a beautiful thing, is it 
not?—but expensive at cost of asphyxia- 
tion.” 

“But it is here we must change our 
course!’’ Branco sputtered. “It is the 
northern channel we take to make port.” 

He opened his mouth again to instruct 
the boatswain, but forbore in deference to 
the powerful grip that tightened on his arm. 
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“Shut up!’’ Wilde snapped. ‘And don’t 
move!” 

Branco’s free arm shot out to the engine- 
room telegraph and switched the signal to 
STOP. Wilde thrust him aside, leaped to 
the machine, switched it back to FULL 
SPEED AHEAD. Branco profited by this 
moment of liberty to shriek something 
down over the rail. Silence simultaneously 
was, where the unresting rumor of engines 
for so many days had been. The Villar be- 
gan to lose way. 

“Tt is of no use, senhor. This piracy 
finds here its end. Again I command my 
ship. The engines, they do not run again 
till I myself tell them to. That is under- 
stood, eh?”’ 

Wilde’s vision snapshotted a tug fussing 
toward the Villar less than a thousand 
yards away and a sizable schooner coming 
about on a tack into the wind that would 
bring her close under the stern. He blinked 
at Branco and, on the third blink, jumped. 
The skipper, falling back in panic, stumbled 
over his own heels, and before he could re- 
cover had been caught and flung bodily 
into the chart room, whose door was 
slammed on him immediately and its key 
turned in the lock and withdrawn. 

Richards, Wilde saw, had the boatswain 
well in hand; but strange noises from the 
foredeck called him to the rail. Down 
there, between the open hatchway and the 
superstructure, Conway was floundering in 
a tangle of rope, with four deck hands 
seeking to pin his threshing limbs, and Pe- 
dro of the evil eye circling the group like a 
great cat, the rays of the climbing sun 
wickedly glimpsing on his long knife, 

Without hesitation, Wilde vaulted the 
rail and dropped feet first. He landed on 
the round of Pedro’s back, and as he bounded 
off, one of his heels lashed into the face of a 
man who looked up from the pack that had 
Conway. The fellow shrieked and the 
group instantly resolved into units. Wilde, 
regaining his feet, planted a fist under the 
ear of another seaman, and the crack of the 
blow was that of an ax biting into hard- 
wood. Then a hand nipped him by an an- 
kle, he flopped over on a hatch grating, and 
Pedro and a deck hand piled down upon 
him. 

Conway, struggling to a stand with blood 
from a broken scalp half blinding him, saw 
a third thug pounce upon the heaving body 
of his friend, and an instant later Pedro’s 
knife as it lifted and viciously fell. A-wild 
scream galvanized the navy man into ac- 
tion, and Pedro rolled away, howling with a 
broken rib and leaving his knife in the back 
of the deck hand whom Wilde had used as a 
shield. A final heave threw the other off, 
and Wilde was up again, timely to prevent 
Conway’s shooting the fellow down. This 
last lost half a second recognizing how 
God’s wrath had dealt with his comrades, 
then made for cover in the forecastle as a 
cur dog flees a stricken field. 

Wilde’s blink swiftly took in the stage of 
the combat and its souvenirs—Pedro hors 
de combat with his caved-in side; a ruffian 
at the port rail uttering teeth and curses to 
the smiling sea; another coming convul- 
sively out of the coma into which Wilde’s 
knuckles had dispatched him; and the 
fellow whom Pedro had stabbed flapping 
about like a decapitated chicken. 

“Put up that pistol,’’ he ordered, and 
guided Conway’s hand with its weapon to 
the pocket that was its home. ‘‘We’ll do 
without manslaughter as long as we can.” 

“My aunt’’—Conway feebly grinned— 
“but that was a scrap.” 

““Where’s Fernandez?” 

“Search me.”’ Conway’s hand went to 
his broken head. ‘‘He dotted me one with 
God knows what when the engines stopped. 
So I sort of lost sight of him.” 

“Let’s have a squint at that cut.” 

“Hell to that! We’ve got to get a move 
on. We can’t clutter up the fairway like 
this; it ain’t done.” 

“Stop yapping and bend over.” 

Conway’s handkerchief did well ehough 
for a swab, and the square of bright silk 
from Wilde’s breast pocket made an ample 
bandage for a bleeding head. 
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signed on for feeding not fighting, and with 
nothing but appetites to gain by bolting to 
the forecastle, which the crew was busily 
barricading against further attentions on the 
part of the mad dogs, these three mean crea- 
tures were, Wilde believed, to be trusted 
with their jobs as long as somebody kept an 
eye on them. 

To Richards that duty was delegated. It 
suffered through no dereliction on his part. 
The cook retired to his galley and cooked. 
The cabin boys stuck to Richards’ heels 
and jumped whenever he breathed hard. 
He herded them twice to the engine room 
with food for the staff below and saw to it 
that they served the senhors in command 
as they required to be served. And that 
day waxed to its meridian and waned in 
peace, whilst the Villar Formoso put her 
best foot foremost for Cape St. Vincent and 
the Straits. Toward sunset she lay to off 
Villa Nova de Milfontes, where the Mira 
dawdles into the Atlantic, some sixty miles 
to the north of St. Vincent and the Gulf of 
Cadiz. 

The waters thereabouts were clear at 
that hour of all other keels bar the inevi- 
table fishing craft, from which nothing was 
to be expected but apathy. Wilde marched 
forward to the forecastle barricade and 
there delivered a brief address, in the gen- 
eral sense that any individual of the skulk- 
ing crew who might think to venture forth 
till given leave would, beyond peradventure 
of fair doubt, taste hell-fire before his time. 
Then he did away with the padlock on the 
engine-room companionway, called up the 
staff and turned it over to help launch the 
Minnow and work cargo under Conway and 
Richards. Nightfall was coming on apace, 
and he tarried to lend a hand with the 
preparations for putting over the small 
boat till the donkey engine began to cough 
and spit, winches to clatter, blocks to 
squeal. Whereupon, telling himself that 
any devilment might be set afoot under 
cover of that racket he withdrew to patrol 
the decks and deal with interference ac- 
cording to its deserts, were any to show its 
nose. 

The deserted bridge he found somehow 
disconcerting with its unwonted quiet; and 
it occurred to him that the skipper, too, 
might feel just a wee bit slighted when he 
learned that he had been left out of the 
working party. 

But the chart room was untenanted. 
The litter beneath the table that had been 
Branco’s bonds told a plain tale of the man- 
ner of his escape, since a keen knife had 
manifestly been at work on them. 

So was the mate’s cabin empty, its door 
swinging idly with a jimmied look. Wilde 
did not trouble to look inside, but made his 
way in studious haste to the galley, arriv- 
ing in time to nab by the nape of a skinny 
neck one of the cabin boys when he made 
to bolt from that poor retreat. Little pres- 
sure was needed to screw a yarn out of that 
one. It was the cook who had given him 
the knife with which to set the captain free, 
when they were about to thread that fish- 
ing fleet which had been busy off Sines. 
The virtue of his mother and his mother’s 
mother was invoked to lend force to pro- 
testations that they were not his hands 
that had dabbled in treason to the noble 
senhors. But, to the contrary, he had been 
afraid, he had passed the knife on to his fel- 
low. Of what had happened after that he 
was innocent as a babe unborn. 

The cook and the second cabin boy, be- 
ing rounded up, called the Holy Virgin to 
witness that the tale Wilde had been told 
was a tissue of lies. But to his mind the 
truth just then was no matter. What did 
most damnably matter was the fact that 
the skipper and the mate were again at 
large, vessels of potential mischief to his 
plans as dangerous as so many perambu- 
latory cases of TNT. He drove the three 
forward and gave them in charge to Rich- 
ards to be used as he willed. 

The Minnow was just then over the side 
and, under the masterly management of 
Conway, taking the water with an even 
keel. Wilde lingered, whistling while he 
looked on, till something fluttered against 
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that quarter of the cooling sky which the 
corners of his eyes commanded; and he 
spun about to see pennants running up on 
one of the signal halyards. 

Less than sixty seconds later Fernandez 
had occasion to let that halyard run, being 
called to fly for his life or stand and fight 
for it. He chose the latter course and met 
Wilde’s onslaught with a charge, at the 
same time throwing out before him a tangled 
web of cords and flags caught up from the 
locker. A rope’s end whipped round the 
barrel of the pistol and tore it from Wilde’s 
hold. The two men closed with a shock 
that shook Wilde to his very toes. 

In weight and-inches, in native blood 
lust and the technic of ungloved manhan- 
dling, in all ways but one the Spaniard was 
Wilde’s master—the deadly coolness that 
England forges into the mettle of her fight- 
ing men no disciplining could ever have 
taught that Latin temper. Fernandez, 
when he fought, quite literally saw red. 
Wilde was never less color-blind. Disarmed 
and taken at a disadvantage before he 
could throw off that blinding cloud of bunt- 
ing and kick clear of its snarled lines, caught 
in a hug a gorilla might have been vain of, 
he went of a sudden limp in every limb, as 
his heart might have failed him and his 
sinews turned to water—and profited by 
the mere instant the mate needed to get 
over the surprise and take up the slack of 
his arms, to work his own down and clamp 
them tight just below the waist of his ad- 
versary. Then he dug his chin lovingly 
into the mate’s breastbone and slowly but 
inexorably stiffened, his spine till the other 
had to give or be broken. With a grunt, 
Fernandez unwound one arm and groped 
for the knife in his belt; simultaneously, 
Wilde’s right hand slipped up under his 
shoulder blade, his freed forearm planted 
itself beneath the mate’s chin, his body 
straightened with a violent jerk. And 
Fernandez, for all his heft, fairly lifted off 
his feet, shot backward to the rail, met it 
head on and ended his flight to the sound 
of a slapstick crack. Then he heavily 
sighed, walled his eyes and lay him down, 
taking no interest in the fact that the irons 
from which the boatswain had lately been 
disembarrassed were being utilized to make 
one ankle and one wrist fast to stanchions. 
And Captain Wilde, when he had refound 
his pistol and made good the disarray of 
his attire, left Fernandez to think things 
over and took up a strategic position on the 
bridge. 

The skipper was still to be accounted for. 

The End of a Perfect Day, rendered by a 
whistler of heart, tinctured the quiet of 
nightfall like a sentimental sirup. Conway, 
busy on the deck below with his cargo pass- 
ers, found time to grin and wave a hand at 
the compact figure stenciled upon darkling 
heavens. Wilde made no acknowledgment; 
his farseeing eyes were narrowed in atten- 
tion to the rocky coast that lay off to port 
and astern. A second glance aloft, some 
minutes later, showed the lookout bringing 
binoculars to bear upon the far twilight 
reaches of the sea. 

And the next thing Conway knew Wilde 
was at his elbow. 

“Patience, dear soul!’’ Conway gayly 
greeted him. “Half an hour and we’ll be 
croolly showin’ our tails to this barge of 
broken hearts, with nothin’ more to do but 
collect the dibs from Abdel the Philan- 
thropist. In a fortnight we’ll be buyin’ 
Piccadilly in chunks.” 

“Better make it a quarter of an hour, be- 
cause there’s something boiling down the 
street in a devil of a hurry, and it might be 
a policeman.” 

“Damnation! Where? Our blasted 
luck—to get pinched just as we’re through. 
What’s it? A gunboat?”’ 

“Too dark to see—some craft that’s not 
counting the cost of coal; but she’s got a 
long way to come still. Pass Richards the 
word to ginger those slackers a bit.” 

“But it can’t be us they’re after!’’ Con- 
way expostulated. ‘Bernie and Ferdie are 
the coves that want our blood, and we'll be 
well on our way to Morocco before they 
come to and start broadcastin’. . Hey, 
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there! You God-forsaken farrier, don’t you 
know yet how to bend a sling?” 

He jumped for a stoker whose fumblings 
were threatening to block the game. 

But the utmost a genius for slave driving 
could wangle out of that awkward squad 
resulted in cutting down the stipulated 
thirty minutes by a bare five. Then, with 
the last bale of rifles transferred from the 
hold of the Villar Formoso to the Min- 
now’s, Conway dropped down the jacob’s- 
ladder and into the engine pit of the launch 
to hot up the motors, while Richards stowed 
away a reserve supply of petrol in tins; 
leaving to Wilde the job of bullyragging 
the pressed crew of cargo passers back into 
the steamer’s engine room and locking it up 
there that it might not prematurely help to 
spread the alarm. 

The Minnow was roaring like an airplane 
ready to rise when Wilde got back to the 
rail; and a steam launch, showing no lights 
and with engines dead, like a great gray 
ghost in the thick of nightfall, was slipping 
noiselessly in from seaward, under the 
bows of the Villar Formoso and toward the 
launch of the gun runners with its preoccu- 
pied crew of two. 

Nobody but Wilde, indeed, saw her; and 
his whistle was wiped from his lips by the 
sight. 

No mistaking the fact that this stranger 
was on legitimate business bent; the rare 
plenitude of white paint and bright work 
with which she was dressed, the smartness 
with which she was being handled by 
wraithlike shapes in white duck, the small 
rapid-fire gun mounted in her bows, all 
proved that. 

For the first time since that sad morning 
in his London chambers, the Funeral 
March of a Marionette, unbidden, puck- 
ered the lips of Peter Wilde. The best mad 
dogs might hope for now, at least in respect 
of their immediate future, was a cozy home 
in a Portuguese pound. 

Conway throttled the war song of the 
Minnow down to a silken growl, hopped 
out of the engine pit and peered up through 
the mirk at the lonely head that jutted 
over the rail. 

“All ready, sir! Runnin’ sweet as a 
gramophone and good for the Riff beach in- 
side ten hours, and nothing in these waters 
to give us a real run for our money.” 

Wilde’s reply, if he made any, must have 
been lost in the abrupt clash of waters as 
the screw of the naval launch started to 
thresh for steerageway. 

“Hell, Peetah! What’s this?’”’ Conway 
went about as if stung by a wasp. “It’s a 
rat catcher!” 

“Mike”—a guarded call, but clear, 
dropped through the shadows—“‘stand by 
and don’t turn a hand till you hear from 
me!”’ 

“Strike me pink! It’s no good doin’ any- 
thing but stand by. She’d ram us before we 
could cast off. We’re copped! Hi, 
there! Look out where you’re headin’ with 
that blasted barge!’’ 

In ominous silence, the steam launch 
nosed up under the Villar Formoso till her 
bow chaser was trained point-blank on the 
Minnow. A searchlight licked out from 
close behind the mounted gun, raked the 
Minnow and lifted to a steady focus on 
Wilde’s head and shoulders. Immediately, 
a shrill voice of rage identified him. 

“There he is, senhors! The English pi- 
rate himself !’’ 

It was the voice of Senhor el Capitan 
Bernadim Branco, and it lifted. out of the 
glooms beyond the staring eye of the 
searchlight. 

That one, then, it appeared, had gone 
over the side while the Villar Formoso had 
been in the thick of that fishing fleet off 
Sines. 

A second voice, whose authority drowned 
down the yelps with which the first cried on 
for Wilde’s blood, shouted, “‘You, senhor 
‘up there! I am Lieutenant Dom Laredo, of 
the Portuguese Navy, and you and your 
confederates are under arrest. Have the 
goodness to drop the accommodation lad- 
der for me at once.” 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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| Handsome looking battery? Sure it is. 
} You can’t beat an All-Rubber Case for 
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} of rubber, like this one, it’s leak-proof, 
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bone dry Batteries you’ve heard so much 
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} filled it a minute ago. 

| Now, it’s ready for use in the owner’s 
) car. He'll get a brand new battery, free 


| from shelf wear. That’s what Willard 


REGISTERED 


This very different battery is insulated 
| with Willard Threaded Rubber, the in- 


| 
3 


| Threaded Rubber 


i 
i) 


| Insulation 
“Hundreds of thousands of car owners are 

| getting the full measure of uninterrupted 
| battery service that comes with Willard 
if ‘Threaded Rubber Insulation. Each piece 
) of this remarkable insulation is durable 
| rubber, pierced with thousands of tiny 
threads. The threads promote battery 

action. The rubber guards the life of 
' the plates. 
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sulation that lasts for the entire life of 
the plates, or is replaced by any one of 
us without charge. Saves you the usual re- 
insulation bill. 


It’s an 0-v-e-r-s-i-z-e battery, too, with the 
kick of an army mule,another quality you'll 
appreciate if you put up in an unheated 
garage, or park for long hours in winter. 


We'd like to show you a close-up of the 
original the next time you are passing one 
of our Service Stations —like to tell you 
something about our service, too. 


We call it Five Point Service because it 
covers the five points that always should be 
checked when a battery is tested and 
filled. It’s the kind of service that makes 
batteries last longer. One of us right 
in your neighborhood. 


We service all makes and sell Willards 


“bone dry 


This battery leaves the factory with in- 
charged. Willard Threaded Rubber In- 
sulation made possible this revolution in 
battery handling. No chemical action 
(shelf wear) before you buy the battery. 
Full battery life therefore after you buy 
it—and full value in uninterrupted bat- 
tery performance. 


For better radio reception, use storage batteries. 
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The Common Brick Mfrs. Assn. of America 
Enclosed find 


Oo 


at No Extrq Cost 


The New Economy Wall 
v2 EW type of brick wall has been 


perfected forsmall homes, bunga- 
lows, garages, filling stations, indus- 
trial housing and other light con- 
struction. 


Actually, with the Economy Wall, 
your first cost for a brick home is no 
more than for less enduring con- 
struction. Exterior appearance the 
same as any brick wall. Safe, strong 
and dry, with all the known econo- 
mies of brick in freedom from paint- 
ing and repairing. Send for free folder 
describing this new construction. 


Three Walls —Three Prices 


Now you have three choices in brick 
construction—solid brick wall, the 
Ideal hollow wall and the Economy 
wall. Solid and Ideal walls are de- 
scribed in ““Brick—How to Build and 
Estimate.” All use Common Brick. 


These Books Have Helped 
Thousands 


You may find exactly the home you want 
among the 120 shown in our two plan books 
—*Your Next Home”’ and “‘The Home You 
Can Afford.”’ (10c each}. “Brick, How to 
Build and Estimate”’ is a hand-book on brick 
construction invaluable to home builders. 
(25¢ a copy). ““Skintled Brickwork”’ shows 
latest effects in rough texture walls. (l5ca 
copy). Send 60c for all four books. “‘Brick 
Silos—and How to Build Them’’—10c. 


TheCommon Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association of America 


2153 Guarantee Title Building 
Cleveland 


Chicago . . Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 404 Penobscot Bldg. 
Hartford, Conn. ae toe p22orPearl Sts 
Los Angeles . 342 Douglas Bldg. 
Nashville, Tenn. . . Harry Nichol Bldg. 
New Orleans, La. . 904 Carondelet Bldg. 
New York City, 1710 Gr’d Cen. Term’! Bldg. 
Philadelphia . . City Centre Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. . 310 Lewis Building 
San Francisco . . 811 Sharon Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. . 524 Burke Bldg. 


for BEAUTY with ECONOMY 
Build with 


2153 Guarantee Title Bldg., Cleveland 


cents. Send books checked. 
Skintled Brickwork, 15¢ O Your Next Home, toc 


N 
A 


Build and Estimate, 25c O “Brick Silos’’, 
0 Free folder on new Economy Wall. 


The Home You Can Afford, 1oc OC Brick—How to 


10c 
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THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 135) 

“‘Senhor,” the man overhead coolly re- 
torted, ‘‘I am Admiral Dam Spratt of the 
Bohemian Ass Marines. And if you want 
an accommodation ladder dropped, you will 
have the goodness to come aboard and find 
one for yourself. What the devil do you 
think this is—a cargo tramp or the Le- 
viathan?”’ 

Dignified words of command were ut- 
tered down there. Fenders dropped over 
the side of the launch to shield it from 
scraping against the rusty flanks of the 
steamer; boathooks, thrust out from the 
bows, fastened on the Minnow’s tail. 

““Senhor, be advised: I have an armed 
crew and a quick-firer. Have the goodness 
to comply with my instructions without 
more insolence.”’ 

“Then you’ve got the advantage of me,” 
Wilde complained. “I haven’t got any 
armed crew or quick-firer to be swanky 
about.” 

““Senhor Contrabandista, you shall drop 
your accommodation ladder without delay 
and I shall board you. After that—we 
shall see.” 

“Oh, all right, old top; if you won’t be 
reasonable, I’ll see what I can do to humor 
you. Half a minute! Below there! Rich- 
ards, come up here!” 

The inevitable ‘‘Sir!’’ answered, and the 
searchlight showed Richards laying hold of 
the foot of the Jacob’s ladder. 

As he swarmed up, more orders couched 
in Portuguese sent two seamen in what was 
equivalent to one bound from the bows of 
the steam launch to the Minnow’s over- 
hang. 

This maneuver left a single figure stand- 
ing by the bow chaser. 

“Steady, Mike!’’ Wilde cautioned. 
“Show your hospitality—let ’em come!”’ 

And he turned to lend Richards a hand, 
shifting the Jacob’s ladder along the rail 
toward the Portuguese launch. 

“Halt, there, senhors!’’ the lieutenant 


sharply hailed. ‘‘ Leave that ladder as it is. 
We shall come aboard by it. I did not see 
it before.” 


“No, no, Senhor Lieutenant!’’ Wilde 
politely remonstrated, in clownish haste 
causing the Jacob’s ladder to swing like an 
unwieldy pendulum between the two small 


craft. ‘“‘It takes but one moment to shift 
this. Madre di Dios!” he bawled in 
arage. “‘You clumsy fool, now you’ve done 
rh le 


The ladder tore from his clutches and 
with a great splash lost itself in black water 
down the side. 

For a few moments the curses of the 
lieutenant below and the abuse which Wilde 
above hurled at the grinning head of Rich- 
ards were a chant antiphonal, playing hob 
with the holy hush of night; the vocabulary 
of the lieutenant filling in the lulls and 
covering the guarded instructions which 
Wilde was giving Richards in English. 
Then his contrite heart became articulate. 

““A thousand pardons, Senhor Lieuten- 


ant! This dolt of a fellow has hands all 
thumbs. But one more minute of your 
patience, and another ladder shall be 
found.” 


Richards vanished from above, pursued 
by an unexpurgated account of the esteem 
in which the Portuguese Navy held him. 

“Pray do not distress yourself, senhor.”’ 
The face that Wilde hung over the rail, if 
anxious, was as guileless as a child’s in the 
glare of the searchlight. ‘‘Accidents are 
the will of the good God. My man has 
gone to fetch the spare ladder. And there 
is no hurry, you know. You have the 
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armed crew and the quick-firer, surely you 
can also have the patience ——”’ 

He interrupted himself to bend an ear to 
a hail from Richards, which reached the 
ears of those aboard the steam launch only 
as an apologetic murmur. 

““Alas, senhor!’’ Wilde interpreted, 
clambering up on the rail and seizing the 
hoisting tackle which still dangled over the 
side. ‘‘The other ladder is not where it 
should be. Whilst it is being found, I will 
come down to you, senhor, seeing that you 
cannot for the time being come up to me. 
You can then give me to understand, per- 
haps, what this is you want with me.” 

The Portuguese barked an objection, but 
already the Englishman had swung himself 
out on the cables and was coming down 
hand under hand with the agility of a mon- 
key—with, if anything, too much confi- 
dence, since it was his misfortune, on the 
face of it, to miss his hold when still several 
feet above the launch and land all in a heap 
on the searchlight. 

The impact dislocated the lamp from its 
swivels and sent it crashing to the deck. 
Darkness followed instantly, with a tem- 
pest of maledictions from aft on the launch. 
Wilde, picking himself up, saw the figure of 
the sailor in the bows bearing down on him, 
thoughtfully stumbled, and dropped a 
shoulder which stopped the man’s rush and, 
when its owner side-stepped, left him to 
flounder wildly over the gunwale. The 
splash was followed by hoarse screams of 
“Man overboard!”’ and ring buoys were 
thrown and the fellow fished out with boat 
hooks, while Wilde, clinging to the hoisting 
tackle, swung forward at apparent random 
till stopped by the gun; after which he 
could be heard scrambling about in the 
dark, and cursing and yanking impatiently 
at cables and chains. 

Too soon for his liking, the searchlight, 
caught up by a Portuguese sailor, blazed 
again and picked out Wilde’s figure in the 
bows, steadying himself with one hand on 
the mounted gun while the other clutched 
the steel cable that ran up into the night. 

He gave an amiable if witless series of 
blinks to the flooding blaze. 

“Pardon, senhors!’’ he meekly said. “It 
is a mode of transport to which I am not 
accustomed. I hope very truly no great 
damage has been done to your beautiful 
launch. And that poor lad who went over 
the side—please assure him of my profound 
regrets.” 

“Silence, you donkey!” the lieutenant 
raged. “Hold your jabbering tongue! 
You are under arrest. Come aft at once.” 

Wilde made no offer to obey. “But, 
Senhor Lieutenant of my soul ——”’ he 
began in honeyed accents. 

Sharp orders in series started two men 
clambering forward. Wilde’s left hand 
whipped a gleaming black object from the 
point of his jacket and swung it overhead 
with the action that was too well known of 
a man in the trenches preparing to throw a 
hand grenade. 

“Stop where you are, senhors! I have 
here a bomb. It will make a sad hash of 
us all if any mischance should cause me to 
drop it.” 

Apart from the fact that the searchlight 
in the hold of the sailor quaked violently, 
no movement of any sort answered on 
board the steam launch. 

““Mike,”’ Wilde crisply called over shoul- 
der, ‘‘stand by for the last word!”’ 

And deliberately the lunatic rounded his 
lips of a Cupid and delivered to the stilly 
night the opening bars of his regimental 
march. 


Overhead, the donkey eng)! 
wheeze and cough and wine. 
The slack cables of the hoisting, 
taut. Wilde stepped back fron} 
whose mounting the great steel) 
gear had somehow become enty, 
if nipped by a giant’s thumb anf 
bows of the launch began to lij) 

Somebody in the stern let of 
Wilde, but its bullet winged wii, 
poised left arm described a 
circle and the dark object left }} 
deadly parabola. 

The searchlight, dropped, my 
the second time, a confusion cy 
and oaths arose upon the after \ 
the lieutenant and his commar| 
ing to find, as one man, the «} 
security of a cabin whose eon, 
was wide enough to let only or; 
at a time. 

Beneath Wilde’s feet the bow! 
to lift. He swung about, made } 
for the stern of the Minnow, laj 
arms of one of the Portiigu!| 
owned his warm reception with |] 
toppled him overboard to ) join 
whose body Conway’s b bt 
ahead by the merest fraction of 

Richards, sliding down a len} 
from the rail with the skill of | 
trained in scaling work, drop 
deck and turned as he droppec 
the lines which still held the Min 
to the Villar Formoso. Conw| 
back into the cockpit. The pu 
motors swelled to the tull-thros 
of their war chant. Wilde spi 
wheel. | 

The steam launch astern, al: 
half out of water by tackle whi 
key engine overhead, left ru 
tinued to wind in, was vomiting 
to the darker sea. With a rend 
sonorous twanging of steel ca 
crash, the gun and its mountin 
from the bows and the vessel {| 
its element to the sound of as 
spank dealt the sea by a might} 

Richards, being so requested 
mand of the Minnow’s sear¢ 
trained its beam over the stern 

It showed the naval launch, | 
riding with an even keel, and i} 
rats swarming up over its sides t 
of the cold wet water. eo Ww 
then. . 

When, after a bit, Comey | 
leave his engines and go aft to ta! 
wheel, he found Wilde whistlir| 
little martial air that for the 1) 
memory couldn’t place. | 

““My sainted aunt!”’ he eried.| 
do cop the trophy for a 


Mind tellin’ where you manag. 
that bomb?” P| | 
“Bomb?” Capt. Peter Wilde | 


a tone that matched a mystified 
“Bomb! You’re a trustfu 
Wouldn’t like to turn you 
Street with a pot of moné 
engagement ring. I’d be. 
what they’d sell you for a 
in a platinum setting.” 
He went forward 
squatted in the bows, 
clean draft in his face and bin! 
darkness that masked @ 
Somewhere down that un 
little way, Morocco lay, ¢ 
useful pounds. 
Presently the man at tl 
the giggling little mareh 
was bearing back to hin 
the Wooden Soldiers. 
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» FOUR-IN-HAND AND THE 


} 
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The owner, paradoxically, 
d of these appurtenances .of 
se he was establishing his 
sountry, on the outer rim of 
< commuting zone. That is, 

these objects which he had 
ome years because their use- 
een brought home to him by 
oving. Hence the dispersal 
his horses had gone long be- 
preceding the ring were hired 


s, and dominating all these, 
i 
| 
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en men, at the auctioneer’s 
igged at the heavy towering 
Jaey set it rolling. It was a 
tg built by Brewster and its 
d $3000 for it. That had been 
) the ability to drive a four-in- 
eoyeted accomplishment in 
<ociety, and in those places 
: ork society was aped, as New 
tin turn aped British and Con- 


Me 
¢our-in-hand team was some- 
y ny farm boys could do effec- 
dzorrectly. The Michigan and 
ods, twenty years ago, were 
msters who would have told 
driving was just a necessary 
.orkin alumber camp. Every 
,/and had companies of rough- 
9 co-chewing drivers who were 
‘aly a few degrees better than 
4/r, even if they could get every 
gy out of teams of six and 
But for rich young men who 
olay their wealth and power, 
aa saving grace in their love of 
: irs 3 of road coaching was an 
(»pportunity. It was a means 
njittention; it had the glamour 
( p; it was hideously expensive 

2 ip 


4) York Coaching Club 


then the New York Coaching 
ses stagecoaches were still 
mode of transportation on 
ijways; Buffalo Bill Cody was 
n and Indians and their mis- 
'2 subject of newspaper head- 
siless talk in Congress. In the 
2ivyhen the New York Coaching 
>|; last drive, from New York to 
(vernor Woodrow Wilson, of 
was campaigning successfully 
i dJore Roosevelt and President 
card Taft. It was a prize relic 
oad coaching, of that period 
vy ork’s fashionable young men 
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OLD FOUR HUNDRED 


(Continued from Page 17) 


fancied themselves as Van Bibbers, that was | 


put up for auction on this day not so many 
months ago. 

The fat auctioneer cleared his throat, and 
then cleared it again. Finally he said: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, here is a work of 
art on wheels. 
and will ride again.” 


He paused, not for want of breath but | 


because of a pathetic lack of selling argu- 
ments. Resuming, he called attention to 
the complete set of tools, the extra pole and 
bars, the robes that were to be given, gratis, 
to the purchaser of the coach. He spoke 
with fervor about the upholstery, the un- 
scratched surface of the paint, and then he 
called for bids. There was one of five dol- 
lars. 

The auctioneer then used one of the 
overworked pleas of the salesmen of used 
automobiles. Thousands and thousands of 
miles of travel had been built into this 
coach, he said, and yet it had been used 
hardly at all except for a few circuits of 
Madison Square Garden at horse shows. 


Prizes for Bargain Hunters 


The bidding mounted to fifty, seventy- 
five, a hundred dollars, and hung there. The 
auctioneer cannily suggested that the robes, 
quite suitable for motoring, were worth 
more than $100. Then there were a few 
more boosts until there came an offer of 
$120. That was the limit, and when the 
auctioneer said ‘‘Sold’”’ an upstate hotel 
man claimed the prize. It was as good as 
new; it could not be rebuilt today for the 
original price of $3000; and yet there was 
an amused buzz of gossip as the sale was 
made from those who felt that a foolishly 
high price had been paid for a worthless 
vehicle. 

It had not been worthless, even though it 
stood idly in the stable, when its owner had 
been campaigning for admission to New 
York society. Then the mere possession of 
it had marked him and his family as persons 
with a due regard for social position. It 
was something to talk about. Its presence 
in his stable brought some of that solace 
that must ease the heart of the King of 
Siam as he O.K.’s a feed bill for his sacred 
white elephants. Not everybody could 
have one. 

There were a few Americans, though, 
whose road coaches were a source of thrill 
and happiness as well as pride. One of these 
was Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt. Enthusi- 
asm for coaching infected him with the sud- 
denness of a disease in 1901, although as a 
boy he had been instructed in tandem and 


The Ardsley Coach in Front of the Holland House 


Romance has ridden here, | 
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A look through 
Phar GLASS 


proves tts perfect clarity 


NSPECT your new car carefully to make 

certain that it is glazed with Plate Glass. 
No matter from what angle you view the 
windshield or the windows, you cannot find 
any distortions or waves—if Plate Glass has 
been used. Every danger and hazard of the 
road is seen accurately through Plate Glass. 
There can be no errors of judgment due to 
faulty vision. There can be no deceiving in- 
equalities so dangerous to 
the driver. 


Plate. Glass enhances 
both the value and the 
appearance of any car. It 
adds a brilliant finish and 
a note of elegance. It dec- 
orates a car as nothing else 
can. Insist upon Plate 
Glass, not only in your new 
car, but also when broken 
panes must be replaced. 


ge Nothing Else % 
is Like it 


Pirate. Grass MAnuFracTurersS of AMERICA 
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HERE isn’t anyone too big 

to sit up and take notice 
when a million dollar order is 
in sight. 


So when the concern that 
makes Middishade Blue Serge 
Suits came along and coolly 
asked for prices on a million dol- 
lars’ worth of blue serge--you 
may be sure they got attention. 


net Aer 


They got a price, too! And that re- 
sulted 1n a retail price that is of 
first importance to every man who 
is thinking of buying a blue serge 
suit, because what he pays depends 
on what his clothier pays! 

The store that sells you a Middishade 
suit buys it from an organization 
working on just one thing -- suits 
of blue serge and blue serge only! 


Middishade Blue Serge Suits 
guaranteed Sunproof. 


Middishade Blue Serge was tested 
50 hours in the Fade-Ometer--the 


tve me a Million 
Dollars worth o 


Blue Serge” 


Don’t you think a remark like that could have a 
lot to do with the price of your Blue Serge Suit? 


approximate equivalent of 150 hours 
of summer sunlight. “The color was 
unchanged by this exposure” reads 
the official report. Middishade is 
not only guaranteed for color--but 
for everything else. 


A Better Blue Serge for 
your money. 


Now in Middishade you can buy a | 


better serge than you ever bought 
before at the surprisingly low figure 
that comes from doing one thing, 
doing it well, and doing it in big 
quantities. 


Variety--we should say! 


You’ll get a brand new idea of the 
possibilities of blue serge when you 
see what variety there is among the 
20 different models the Middishade 
clothier can show you. See them-- 
and get the surprise price. 


Send for Sample of 
Middishade Blue Serge--- 


—and the name of a Middishade 
clothier in your town. Address 


THE MIDDISHADE CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Sunprool” 


“Sergical Specialists, operating 
on Blue Serge Suits only.” 


MIDDISHADE 


(FF 


Blue 


Serge Suits 


CLOTHIERS: If you are not familiar with the Middishade idea, we’ll give you all the details. 
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four-in-hand driving by his father’s coach- 
man, and later had been given finer instruc- 
tions as a four-in-hand whip by Edwin 
Howlett, who was called the father of 
coaching in France. 

Morris Howlett, son of Edwin, had come 
to New York from Paris and established 
himself as the champion four-in-hand whip 
in a contest at Madison Square Garden. 
That was in 1900. It was the following year 
that Howlett proposed to Mr. Vanderbilt, 
James Hazen Hyde and Robert L. Gerry 
that jointly they should undertake to make 
a long record coaching trip, one that would 
stir the interest of all Americans in road 
coaching as a sport. 

Hyde and Vanderbilt expressed deep in- 
terest and enthusiasm. Gerry had other 
divertissements at the moment. Howlett’s 
plan was to drive to Newport and return, 
using such good horses and such skillful 
driving as to set a record for the distance. 
It was the year of the Buffalo Exposition. 
Twenty coach horses had been promised 
for the test and the young millionaires were 
eager to complete arrangements, when 
President McKinley, at Buffalo, was per- 
suaded to shake hands with some of his 
fellow citizens at the exposition. One of 
those who pressed forward in that line was 
a crazy anarchist in whose foggy brain was 
an idea that he could improve the world by 
killing that kindly faced veteran of the 
Civil War. His revolver shot killed Mr. 
McKinley and: made a member of New 
York society President, but interfered with 
the plans of Vanderbilt and Hyde. They 
postponed their stunt. 

A little later these two, with Howlett, 
held an all-night meeting at Hyde’s New 
York home. Howlett suggested that they 
make a run to Albany. 

“But who cares about a coach record in 
Albany?” protested young Vanderbilt. 
“Why not go to Philadelphia and return 
the following day? There is a coaching club 
there and the members are sure to turn out 
and give us a welcome.” 

“Tt is only about 100 miles to Philadel- 
phia,”’ said Howlett. “Why not go there 
and back in a day?” 


Planning a Record Run 


The rich young patrons of coaching 
feared such a test would kill some of their 
horses. Howlett, the professional, assured 
them that if enough horses were used the 
run could be made without injuring any 
animal; so they began, and the newspapers 
once more used their biggest display heads 
to recount the progress of Alfred G. Van- 
derbilt from New York, across New Jersey 
to Philadelphia and back again. As far as 
the general public’s knowledge went, that 
was a Vanderbilt exploit. It was news be- 
cause Vanderbilt did it, not because it was 
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Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Vanderbilt and Miss Gladys Vanderbilt 


especially worth doing, for aja, 
ing was a moribund sport in Ny 

The chubby-faced Howlet 
the road between New York jy 
phia in an automobile to plar 
likely enough in a Hyde ear, fi 
not so very many of them jn : 
Jersey City at eight o'clock \p 
and he arrived in Philadelphij 
ing afternoon at two, his noya 
temper somewhat strained , 
breakdowns, caused sometime, 
of the gasoline supply, some: ; 
inability of the engine to thruy 
of the mud of New Jersey roa), 

The coach used was the Ta 
furnished sixteen horses, theirs 
grooms to handle them; Vale 
nished three full teams, one ott 
light for road work, with theirs 
two pairs of leaders—a tote 
horses; but as many more we) 

In offering those horses to ei 
bilt at Newport wrote: 

““Am very enthusiastic abo. 
and would have been willing 
active part in the preparatio 
would do what I could witly 
Cab Co., as they have always ly 
extra horse or carriage, and \ 
done my family’s cab busing 
whether they would loan a lar} 
know nothing, and I did noty 
would need anywhere like the 1 
state—40.” | 


An Early el 


The cab company had refus| 
the horses requested in Vande 
by Hyde and Howlett. It wi 
horses they were seeking for t); 
seventy-two; and in spite of \ 
dictions that most of the a 
would be driven to death, theyi 
to assemble the required numb. 
estimated that the relays shou! 
an hour apart. 
They started from the Hol) 
with the slender dark young V\ 
the box, at five minutes to six (| 
ing of October ninth, and th’ 
called for their return in sixtee 
thirty-five minutes; but th 
realize how adhesive was the m} 
New Jersey roads. | 
It was a gray morning al 
threat of rain at these two yo: 
aires who were striving so hard | 
that most men get from the ell 
a living. Sleepy bell boys, p 
tenders in white waistcoats, sli 
and carefully rolled hair, were| 
curb to watch the start and m| 
der what circumstance would g 
of bed at that time of day if th 
(Continued on Page 1 


(itinued from Page 142) 
|} so of the fortunes those young 
i{ lled. 
\fth Avenue at a trot, and then 
le tangle of wagons piled high 
na truck before the commission 
hae lower West Side and at Des- 
3,et, aboard a waiting ferry that, 
i oct to the railroad millions of 
i almost cut in half the time of 
, Hudson to Jersey City. From 
‘ to Newark their route was a 
: road laid through the marsh 
t 
t 


e the hoofs of four horses and 
teel-tired wheels of the Tantivy 
ed by thick squirtings of oozy 
Watery black gobs that shot 
en the weighted planks rudely 
| faces of millionaire and groom, 
t) tan of their long coats, marred 
yiess of their top hats and ob- 
t) smartness of the glistening 
pels of the coach. 
y horse 
-em at 
sy and at 
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2 hub- 
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the springs. It was an hour and thirty-four 
minutes after midnight when the Tantivy 
drew up before the Holland House again. 
The round trip had been made in nineteen 
hours and twenty-nine minutes. 

Breakfasting in bed and nursing aching 
hands and wrists, at his home a few hours 
later, Hyde, eating delicately so as to keep 
his toast from dripping butter into his 
pointed brown beard, said: : 

“The remarkable thing about this trip is 
that we made it back with the same horses. 
Some of the papers said we had an accident. 
We did not. It was also said that Miss 
Helen Gould loaned us four horses, which 
is not so.” 

Miss Gould was not the only person who 
thought too well of her horses to risk them 
on such an undertaking; but Hyde, How- 
lett and Vanderbilt all expressed pride in 
the fact that they had not slaughtered any 
horses. One did go lame and a mounted po- 
liceman in New Jersey loaned his horse as a 
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the hourglass swelling of hand into thewy 
arms. At all times he had his horses in their 
collars and bits, with traces taut as a fiddle 
string, but that left arm that spoke deli- 
cately to each horse through its tender 
mouth never moved perceptibly, although, 
as needed, the whip in the right hand shot 
out silently, accurately, and bit a near 
leader as neatly as an eighteen-foot snake 
might have struck. 

It was not a mere figure of speech when 
four-in-hand drivers were referred to as 
whips. The making of coach whips was a 
profession in itself. They were as carefully 
balanced as a fly rod, and the five-foot stick 
of holly, yew, blackthorn, lancewood or 
white hickory was given a careful season- 
ing—in some instances as long as five years. 
Its quill and thong were tenderly cared for. 
In well-appointed stables there was a spool 
from which the whip was hung. No artiller- 
ist studying ballistics ever worked any 
harder over tables than did some of the 


Alfred Vanderbiit, Who Was on the Box During the New York:Philadeiphia Run 


substitute, riding inside the coach with the 
provisions to the next relay. 

Howlett at that time was still at the peak 
of his vogue, which had begun in New York 
a year earlier when he did some sensational 
four-in-hand driving at the horse show in 
Madison Square Garden. Americans who 
had made coaching trips out of Paris with 
young Howlett on the box had spread 
stories in New York of his amazing skill. 
Consequently when he arrived in No- 
vember, 1900, a great fuss was made over 
him. James Hazen Hyde, who had been a 
coaching pupil of this genial, rosy-cheeked 
person, who was Parisian in everything but 
his h-less English, had offered a $500 prize 
for the person who would give the best ex- 
hibition of four-in-hand driving at the 
horse show. 

Howlett made his appearance as a whip 
in. Central Park, going there in a break 
with a four-in-hand team from John Ar- 
thur’s stables in West Fifty-fifth Street. 
In the park, Howlett turned his team 
around, backed them, cut figure eights and 
cut his near front wheel almost within a 
hairbreadth of a lead pencil that had been 
thrown down to measure the degree of his 
control. His forearms were muscled more 
powerfully than the upper arms of most 
men; his wrists seemed delicate because of 


serious-minded four-in-hand drivers in 
learning the deflections. of their instru- 
ments. Some of the grandmothers of this 
year’s debutantes spent hours and hours 
afoot casting the lash of whips at targets 
devised for them by their family coach- 
men, and deep was their shame if they 
could not strike and recover silently. One 
of the high crimes of coaching was to per- 
mit the whip to whistle or crack. The pun- 
ishment administered had to be a secret 
between the coachman and the horse he 
reached for. The three that were behaving 
properly were not to be annoyed by any 
whistling menace from an ineptly wielded 
whip. 

With a whip, Morris Howlett was a mar- 
vel. His entire life had been spent in an 
atmosphere where four-in-hand driving was 
almost a religion. His father had started 
running a coach between Paris and Ver- 
sailles in 1868, in the days of the Second Em- 
pire. The grandfather taught driving to 
the fashionable Parisians of that day. The 
coach operated by the Howlett family was 
stopped by the Franco-Prussian War in 
1870, and again in 1871 by the Commune. 
The communists, indeed, nearly deprived 
Morris Howlett of existence by killing his 
father. They were going to overthrow the 
coach when someone in the mob cried, 
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“They’re English, the English have helped 
us.’’ Papa Howlett was spared, and in due 
time Morris was born. When he was five 
years old he was driving a team tandem 
down the Champs-Elysées. When he was 
seven, William C. Tiffany, of New York, 
attending the Paris Horse Show at the 
Palais de l’Industrie, was amazed by the 
sight of the tiny French lad, strapped to 
the seat of a coach and with his feet braced 
on a lemon crate to give him leverage, pilot- 
ing four horses in a fashion that was envied 
by many an older horseman. 

‘I remember who was one of the first 
American girls to study four-in-hand coach- 
ing in Paris,’”’ recalled Morris Howlett re- 
cently. ‘‘She was Miss Lulu Eustis, now 
Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock. It was the first 
Tuesday in the month of May, 1889. I re- 
member because I was fifteen and it was 
my first run on the coach as a guard. We 
went from the Paris office of the New York 
Herald to Versailles, fifteen miles, with one 
relay. Mr. and 
Mrs. Tiffany rode 
outside and so did 
Miss Eustis, an 
aunt of her who 
drove. I remember 
that it fell to my 
lot to tie on with a 
piece of string the 
picture hat of one 
of the ladies.” 


A First Try 


**Miss Eustis 
had been practic- 
ing with my father 
in the Bois de 
Boulogne, doing 
fancy turns, but 
this was her first 
experience on a 
public coach. Ar- 
riving at the Croix 
Catalan, she had 
been accustomed 
to drive around it. 
On this day she at- 
tempted to do that 
same thing, but we 
were going too fast 
and one of the 
wheelers—a blind 
one—tangled in a 
sweeper’s wheel- 
barrow. 

“The sweeper 
was making a great 
outery, but the 
Baron Lejeune, one 
of the coaching 
enthusiasts of 
Paris, lifting his 
hat, stepped into 
the mess, tipped the sweeper into silence 
and waved us on. That was the true coach- 
ing spirit—nothing must delay-the coach.” 

It was not long after that initial experi- 
ence of Miss Lulu Eustis in driving a public 
coach that Morris Howlett became the 
regular whip of the Magnet coach, and then 
in a few years he was a teacher, spelling his 
father with his pupils, young Hyde, Rod- 
man Wanamaker and other rich Americans 
who found Europe a delightful playground. 
Howlett’s idea of form differed in various 
respects from that of the older members of 
the American Coaching Club. 

Some of them were disdainful at first 
when his name was mentioned and inclined 
to stare over the heads of anyone who told 
them Howlett was the best whip on the 
Continent. 

Five years before Howlett came to Amer- 
ica he had handled the details of a coaching 
trip made by Rodman Wanamaker from 
Paris to London, when a brother of the 
then Khedive of Egypt was a member of 
his party. On another occasion he had 
escorted young Hyde all over France and 
even across the Alps in quest of amusement. 
That was a really daring achievement, for 
the coach was heavy and in turn they were 
beset by flood and snowstorms. On such 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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Stop Radiator Leaks 


Yourself for 7 5° 


It positively and permanently 
stops leaks anywhere in your 
car’s cooling system. Easy to 
use—simply pour into your 
radiator. Absolutely harmless. 
Leaves no unsightly patches. 
Saves cost of new radiator 
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Makes a better repair because 
it prevents other leaks from 
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Kopelia forgot themselves. For a time it 
seemed as if they might kick one another 
and the Barnard coach to pieces. 

“Stop them, stop them!” called How- 
lett, and grooms stepping warily with out- 
stretched arms succeeded in catching the 
bridles and coaxing the frothing team into 
line before the judges. Batonyi tried to 
appear unconcerned as blue rosettes were 
hung on his team; Carman’s team was 
given the red and Pfizer received the yel- 
low. Even the customary H. C. ribbon was 
withheld from the discredited Barnard 
team. A sad day for Howlett, agreed the 
railbirds. These Frenchmen might be all 
right with French horses, but American 
horses, now, were a different matter. 

A tremendous controversy arose then 
concerning the propriety of using burs. In- 
terviews were cabled from London and Paris 
supporting Howlett. His old admirer, Wil- 
liam C. Tiffany, defended the use of burs 
or anything else that might make a horse 
behave as desired. 

Thomas Hilliard, manager of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, from which each day during the 
coaching season Batonyi drove a coach and 
four, let it be known that wealthy backers 
of Batonyi were willing to wager $10,000 
that the Austrian was a better whip than 
the Frenchman. Batonyi, however, did not 
attempt to enter the Hyde competition. 

There were eight contestants. It had 
been arranged that they should drive the 
same team harnessed to the coach Mon- 
mouth. In the drawing, Howlett pulled 
seventh place and R. F. Carman, who had 
wagered about $2000 on himself, had to 
start. The other contestants were Henry 
Pellew, Harry J. Thomas, Walter Lea, Ev- 
erett B. Webster and John L, Conoway. 

Although it was in the forenoon, so great 
was the interest that there were more than 
5000 persons in the Garden and the society 
boxes were filled. 

Carman had the misfortune of having to 
start his team cold. Several of the others in 
their performances ripped off portions of 
the judges’ stand as they tooled the heavy 
coach through an opening designed to rep- 
resent a gateway where the clearance was 
seven and a half inches on each side of the 
hubs—if they drove truly. When Howlett’s 
turn came he started the horses off at an 
eight-mile clip, the maximum speed allowed 
under the rules, and held them to it. He 
drove in figure eights, drove through the 
gateways, described circles and always had 
his four horses under perfect control with 
a minimum use of his hands. On top of 
that, he was the first of the four-in-hand 
drivers to discover that the pole chains had 
been fastened incorrectly. He won, and 
won sensationally. 

No prize fighter winning a championship 
with a punch or desert prospector finding 
gold or beach comber stumbling on a lump 
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of ambergris ever ran into fortune more 
quickly than Morris Howlett did that 
morning driving a coach and four around 
the arena in Madison Square Garden. 

Four-in-hand driving became the fash- 
ionable thing and Howlett the correct 
person to teachit. Until he sailed in Decem- 
ber he was kept busy from early morning 
until dark giving lessons at $20 an hour, 
and when he left he had booked three 
months of teaching engagements at New- 
port. Frank J. Gould was one of his pupils. 
James Hazen Hyde, who had been instru- 
mental in bringing him to New York, was 
frequently seen on the box with him. Henry 
J. Smith, a rich broker, also accepted duti- 
fully the young Frenchman’s advice. Be- 
sides, there were any number of fashionable 
women who thought themselves lucky to 
be seen getting their driving lesson on the 
box of a coach beside Morris Howlett; but 
when Col. William Jay, president of the 
New York Coaching Club, mounted the 
box with him, then M. Howlett really was 
made. 

In some ways it seems incredible, but no 
more so than lessons in. mah-jongg. Then, 
however, the girl of fashion spent her day 
taking lessons. She was drilled in an array 
of fairly useless accomplishments all focused 
on the goal of an assured place in smart 
society. 

If slack-wire performing had grown fash- 
ionable, she would have sought out the 
correct coach—first getting the correct 
costume, of course—and gone to work. It 
is just a blessing that human-fly climbing 
on the facades of the skyscrapers that were 
mushrooming on Manhattan did not be- 
come fashionable. The death rate would 
have been horrible. 


The Uniform for Coaching 


Colonel Jay’s approval of Howlett was 
considerably more than a fad gesture. As 
the president of the coaching club, the 
colonel was leader of a band of what had 
been true coaching enthusiasts, although 
some plague seemed at times to be gnawing 
at the vitals where that enthusiasm was 
generated. 

The Coaching Club, organized in 1875, 
had for charter members James Gordon 
Bennett, Frederic Bronson, William P. 
Douglas, Leonard W. Jerome, William Jay, 
DeLancey A. Kane, S. Nicholson Kane, 
Thomas Newbold and A. Thorndike Rice. 
The rules provided that none was eligible 
for membership unless he was able to drive 
four horses and possessed ownership to the 
extent of at least one-quarter of a drag. 
The membership was limited to sixty. 

One of the first things the new organiza- 
tion did was to devise a uniform. This was 
a dark green cutaway coat with a yellow- 
striped waistcoat. The evening dress uni- 
form was conven- 
tional in cut, but 
made of green 
cloth with ablack 
velvet collar 
faced and lined 
with black satin 
or silk. In winter 
the prescribed 
waistcoat was of 
buff cloth, but in 
summer a white 
material was 
worn. ‘Trousers 
were of black 
cloth. It hardly 
seems possible 
that such a cos- 
tume was de- 
signed for men to 
wear outside of a 
minstrel show, 
and yet the 
members were 
required to ap- 
pear in it at all 
meets and they 
were fined ten 
dollars if they 
were not in line 
fifteen minutes 
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at No. 1 Broadway, New 
York; 460 Market St., San 
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choose the baseball prize you need—and 
get it for yourself —without paying a cent! 
We'll buy it for youand pay you spending 
money besides if you sell The Saturday 
Evening Postevery Thursday to folks you 
know (in U.S.A.). To get started, write 
The Curtis Publishing Company, 
Sales Division, 645 Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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catalogue, samples of cloth, prices and name 
of dealer nearest to you. 
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Every family that has a daughter 
should own a Corona. For a 
knowledge of typewriting is the 
open sesame to woman’s most 
pleasant and profitable line of 
work. A Corona in your home 
will give your daughtera vocation 
and a lot of fun besides. Our new 
Model Four has the standard 
keyboard taught in all business 
colleges. 


Corona Four is portable and 
costs only $60. Easy terms if de- 
sired. Look for Corona in your 
phone book, or write Corona 
Typewriter Co., Inc., 117 Main 
St., Groton, N. Y. 


THE WHITE TUBE PATCH 
THAT NEVER FAILS 


Without gasoline, without fire, you can 
mend a 17 inch blowout or a pinhole in 
a few moments. A Las-Stik repair be- 
comes self vulcanized (cured, welded, 
fused) by the heat developed while driv- 
ing. It cannot then be torn off with a 
pair of pliers without tearing the tube 
itself. Strong, elastic, safe, sure, simple, 
inexpensive. Complete standard outfit 
50 cents at dealers’. 
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Las-Stik Patch Mfg Co Hamilton Ohio US A 
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after thetime appointed forthe annual meet. 
Maybe James Gordon Bennett thought out 
the scheme of that uniform. 

There were monthly dinners at which no 
more than three guests were permitted, ex- 
cept. that the president could invite dis- 
tinguished strangers and foreigners; and 
how they did love to ensnare a nobleman! 

The charter members were constantly 
annoyed with the younger amateur coach- 
men of New York, but these youngsters 
ascribed that emotion to jealousy. Never- 
theless there were a number of the younger 
men in the organization when Howlett’s 
method of driving was accepted as the 
correct form. 

In 1902 the membership included J. D. 
Romain Baldwin, August Belmont, O. H. P. 
Belmont, Perry Belmont, A. 8S. Bigelow, 
G. L. Boissevain, Edward Browning, Alex- 
ander J. Cassatt, Tracy Dows, George P. 
Eustis, Robert Livingston Gerry, Theodore 
A. Havemeyer, George Griswold Haven, 
Jr., Eugene Higgins, Thomas Hitchcock, 
Jr., James Hazen Hyde, C. Oliver Iselin, 
Richard McCreery, Clarence H. Mackay, 
George Von L. Meyer, Ogden Mills, Edwin 
Morgan, William Forbes Morgan, Edward 
Morrell, Richard Mortimer, Stanley Mor- 
timer, George R. Read, Reginald W. Rives, 
J. Roosevelt Roosevelt, F. Augustus Scher- 
merhorn, W. Watts Sherman, F. K. Sturgis, 
William K. Vanderbilt and Alfred Gwynne 
Vanderbilt, Harry Payne Whitney, William 
C. Whitney, Fairman Rogers, Nathaniel 
Thayer, George Peabody Wetmore and a 
few others. 

A host of employes trembled, doubtless, 
at the frown of many of those gentlemen, 
but it is unlikely that any feared them as 
much as they feared committing such a 
coaching faux pas as being seen on their 
coaches with the coachman’s apron, when 
not in use, folded inside out. The club rules 
prescribed that it be folded outside out, 
for an obvious reason and a good one. The 
rules of coaching devised by them were al- 
most as involved as the United States 
cavalry drill regulations. It was a complex 
ritual and some of the faithful ones studied 
it as an Indian medicine man might have 
studied magic. 


Pomp and Circumstance 


It was necessary in harnessing a four-in- 
hand team to a park drag that the pole 
chains be burnished and have spring hooks. 
On a road coach these chains were black or 
unburnished. The trimming of the outside 
seats of a coach had to be carpet or some 
similar material; for a park drag, pigskin 
or cloth. The use of a crest or monogram 
on a road coach was vulgar, but a special 
device might properly be placed on the 
winkers. Artificial flowers at the throat- 
latch of each horse’s bridle were as im- 
portant as martingales. There were pages 
and pages that were as familiar to the mem- 
bers as his manual is toa Boy Scout. A few 
of them were as skillful with a four-in-hand 
as any mail-coach driver, but there were 
many who were accused, even by their fel- 
low members, of being afraid to chance the 
traffic of the streets. Their coaches were 
rolled out of the stables sometimes, the 
wheelers harnessed and forced to pull the 
heavy vehicle to the park, where grooms 
would hook up the leaders; and then there 
would be a brave blare of music from the 
horn that had to be carried mouthpiece up 
in the umbrella basket. Half notes were not 
possible on that instrument, which unfail- 
ingly was referred to as a yard of brass, but 
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there were rare individuals who could play 
Pop Goes the Weasel and certain signals 
that never were understood. 

The real trouble with coaching in Amer- 
ica seems to have been the lack of good 
roads over which a coach might roll, a lack 
of places to go, as well as an inscrutable 
hostility from folks who did not ride in 
coaches. Some of that feeling, though, was 
born of the arrogant attitude of certain of 
the amateur coachmen who felt, appar- 
ently, that they had the right of way over 
all other wheeled traffic, behaving as if they 
really had been driving mail coaches in- 
stead of merely pretending. The revenge 
of the people on the sidewalks was fright- 
ful. They insisted on calling every road 
coach and park drag a tallyho, which was 
the name of one of the first coaches to be 
imported. 


Right of the Road 


There was one farmer who stood out for 
rights of man against James Hazen Hyde 
in 1903 when he was running his Liberty 
coach—bought from James Gordon Ben- 
nett—as a public conveyance between the 
Holland House and Lakewood, New Jersey. 
The Ladies’ Four-in-Hand Driving Club 
had booked the coach for the day. It really 
was not so frightfully public, you know. A 
short distance beyond Freehold the road 
narrowed as it crossed a stream on a bridge. 
The Jersey farmer, approaching with a team 
and a wagon piled high with barrels, reached 
the bridge when the coach did. With a ges- 
ture of his whip, the vice president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society waved 
the teamster out of his path. 

“T got all day,’’ said the farmer, yawning 
and not moving anything but his bristly 
lower jaw. After a minute Hyde climbed 
down and gave orders to his grooms to un- 
hook his team. Then the quite game mem- 
bers of the Ladies’ Four-in-Hand Driving 
Club put their shoulders to the wheels and 
trundled the heavy coach back far enough 
to give the stubborn teamster passageway, 
which he accepted with a grin, but no 
thanks. Mr. Hyde merely held two of the 
horses, so that his was not an uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

It was an eighty-two mile run to Lake- 
wood and it cost Hyde $30,000 to establish 
his relays. He had the pride in that public 
coach that a poorer, younger boy might 
have taken in a glittering new bicycle. It 
was his custom to drive down Broadway to 
South Ferry instead of crossing the river 
farther uptown. 

“You must not do this, Hyde,” objected 
the directors of the Equitable. ‘‘It won’t 
do to have people see you coaching down- 
town. They’ll begin to criticize: ‘There 
goes our money in a coach and four,’ and all 
that sort of thing. You simply can’t afford 
to do it.” 

But Hyde continued through an entire 
season, and when he ended this service his 
horses were sold at a profit of $140 on each. 
Even so, of course, he spent what most men 
would have regarded as a fortune amusing 
himself in that fashion. The fare for a sin- 
gle passenger was ten dollars on the Lib- 
erty. For the entire coach it was $100. 
Every passenger was carried at a loss. 

The Ladies’ Four-in-Hand Driving Club 
which reserved his coach for the Lakewood 
trips from time to time had been organized 
during that revival of interest in coaching 
that was predicated on the Hyde competi- 
tion at Madison Square Garden. In the 
same year that Hyde was running the coach 


to Lakewood, George B, hy 
erating a public coach from ¢ 
to the Westchester County | 
and the members of this wo} 
organization began to 
that lumbering vehicle, Th 
they would have to operate t 
and purchased the Arrow, — 
lett coached them on practi ( 
them through the twisting, | 
of Chinatown, where Orie 
wore pigtails and slant-eye 
disrespect for Occidental we 
them quicken their shuffling 
singsong of contempt. 
The women grew far 
about coaching than any 
men. If it was raining, 
schedule as earnestly as if & 
depended upon it. From }) 
they operated their Arrow , 
the Colony Club and the re, 
Bronx Zoo. During thos 
Ford became a rich man a 
world’s greatest enemies of | 
Nothing could have been 
probably, that was more car} 
a coach and four seem utte 
the flivver. The roads th 
been cursed as the deterrent 
America grew better as if th; 
properties in the rubber eari 
of countless automobiles, B) 
improved as to surface tht 
crowded with gas-engined t; 
was possible to hearin Fifth 
the days of summer the mu: 
of brass foretelling the appri 
and four, music that was s 
that rode with it but which | 
flavor for those on the grou| 
to trumpet, ‘‘I am it! Ta-t) 
of the way, we are coming! | 


The Last Para 


Four years before the Lii 
Hand Driving Club retire) 
coach from service with a wi! 
a perfectly good excuse, if { 
use it, the New York Coac! 
held its last parade, a feeble 
old self in which ten coaches) 
horsed by livery animals, we 
a forty-five-cent taxicab "jou 
side Drive, where luncheon : 
restaurant. Some of the men\ 
business engagements, ab! 
coaches there and went to! 
in automobiles. } 

For some years Mr. Vandi : 
a public coach in England, ¢ 
horsed. Among those teams’ 
of grays that were in his stal: 
when he went down with | 
When America declared wa 
had been pensioned and had) 
to do than eat their fill. T) 
given a chance to avenge th’ 
a publicity scheme in 1918, 1 
erty Loan, the old Liberty coai 
and polished and shipped to B’ 
teams were recruited by Mot 
horse it. Among them were’ 
derbilt grays that had been 
the Spanish-American War.| 
to draw the coach 445 milesa‘ 
Much of the driving was ' 
Marion Hollins, who had 
faithful of the whips of the 
Hand Driving Club. Bu 
vival of coaching. It wa 
word ‘‘Liberty.” Coat 
1918, was dead. -_ 
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THE RELUCTANT DUCHESS 


young Traver, for instance, with whom I 
think you were inclined to fancy yourself 
in love.” 

“You knew about 

“It wasn’t very difficult to guess.” 

“Paul is wonderful,’ said Jacqueline. 
Her heart went out to Paul. , 

“Exactly,” answered her stepmother. 
“He is honest and hard-working and very 
egotistical, but you don’t know the dangers 
of that. If you had come and said you 
wanted to marry him, there would have 
been no conceivable objection to be made, 
because you can’t really say to the young 
man that you oppose his marrying your 
daughter because you know he will bore 
her to death. And yet I should have known 
perfectly clearly, Jacqueline, that if you 
had married him now you would have run 
away with somebody else within five years. 
At thirty, I believe you would make an ex- 
cellent choice. But life won’t give you time 
to grow up. You will think you are in love 
with the first man who asks you to be uf 

Jacqueline interrupted. 

“And is not Dormier a fortune hunter 
and an adventurer?”’ she asked. 

“No,” said the other. ‘‘Dormier is sim- 
ply a young man in a position to ask that 
his wife should have everything—beauty, 
virtue, character and money. A dukedom 
is like a kingdom; the heir has an obliga- 
tion to it as well as to himself. Dormier 
must marry a girl with money, There are 
plenty of them in England. But he wanted 
one he could love, and he has found one.” 

“Indeed!” said Jacqueline. ‘“‘He knew 
last August that he was going to be able 
to love me! How convenient!” 

“Tf he were unattractive and if you were 
my daughter, I should still advise you to 
do it, for the truth is—though everyone 
tries to keep it a secret—that all marriages, 
whether with a duke or a laborer, whether 
made from love or from ambition, become 
tiresome and domestic and unromantic. 
You won’t escape being bored and disen- 
chanted whatever you do. But in a mar- 
riage like this, when the disenchantment 
comes, you will have something left—a 
great position, an interesting outside life, 
rather important duties, a part in an old 
and respected institution—the British Em- 
pire. And if in after life you and Dormier 
decide to go your different ways, there is 
no country in the world where a woman 
ean be so free as among the upper classes 
in England. So if Dormier were unattrac- 
tive, I should still advise you to do it; but 
he isn’t unattractive—he’s charming—and 
you find him so.” 

“Yes, I do,’’ answered the girl. ‘But if 
you and he are banking on that, you’ve 
made a mistake. That will make it all the 
worse—to love him—good heavens! All 
alone in England, married to a man you 
love who doesn’t want anything but your 
money—oh, no! I should suspect that he 
had said to one of those beauties we see in 
the magazines with coronets and big eyes 
and little pointed chins—in their photo- 
graphs, I mean—I should think of every 
girl I saw that she was the one to whom he 
said, ‘Now I’ll just run over and marry this 
little American and get her fortune, and 
then you and JI, my darling, will be free.’ 
You can break the engagement in any way 
that you and my father think best, but 
make up your mind that I will not marry 
him.” 

“T shall not break the engagement.”’ 
Mrs. McMannis looked at the girl with un- 
shakable resolution in her face; then added, 
“Of course, it would not be possible to do 
anything until Dormier gets back.” 

Jacqueline knew that much her step- 
mother said was true—probably at forty 
she would be as happy having married the 
duke as having married somebody like Paul. 
But what no one seemed to understand was 
that she had been betrayed, unforgivably 
wounded. She had loved him and trusted 
him and he had deceived her—how com- 
pletely only she herself knew. She could 


” 
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not marry him, because every second of 
time she spent with him would now be an 
agony. 

During the two days that elapsed before 
his return the preparations for the wed- 
ding went on as if nothing had occurred. 
Jacqueline felt as if she were speaking into 
a dead telephone. She saw her stepmother, 
sitting hour after hour, with a pencil in her 
hand and the Social Register before her, 
checking off the names to whom the an- 
nouncements of the wedding were to be 
sent. The ceremony itself was to be at- 
tended only by members of the two fam- 
ilies. The second afternoon she heard 
herself called from Mrs. McMannis’ room; 
and going in, she saw the pale-blue sofa 


was draped under yards of old point lace, - 


like an early snowfall, like the trimming of an 
old-fashioned valentine—delicate morning- 
glories and roses, lily buds and acanthus, 
alternating with cobwebs—the color some- 
thing betweenivory and mother-of-pearl. It 
seemed to Jacqueline the most delicately 
beautiful object she had ever seen. 

“Your wedding veil,’’ said Mrs. McMan- 
nis quite sweetly and calmly, as if there 
had never been any doubt about the mat- 
ter. : 

Jacqueline simply turned on her heel and 
walked out of the room—hearing a cluck- 
cluck behind Miss Salisbury’s teeth as she 
went. Miss Salisbury, too, was in the 
powerful conspiracy against her. For, oh, 
it was powerful—this steady subconscious 
suggestion that nothing had changed, that 
everything was moving satisfactorily for- 
ward! She began to be frightened; not so 
much of these formidable, determined, 
grown-up foes of hers as of her own weak- 
ness. She had accomplished nothing and 
the great peril was still ahead of her—the 
interview with Dormier. If he said this—if 
he said that—if he just took her in his 
arms 

He would be back early the next morn- 
ing, and all that last night she lay awake 
thinking of mad schemes of escape—to run 
away, to sell her jewelry, to steal her fa- 
ther’s pocketbook, to work in a shop, to 
ask Mr. Winters to take her away —— 
But, as Mrs. McMannis had said, she was 
essentially intelligent, and a certain innate 
dignity of character made her shrink from 
silly, flighty action. 

As it began to be dawn—as pale objects 
in her room began to start out of the dark- 
ness with a faint glimmer of their own, as 
forlorn town-bred sparrows began to chirp 
and milk cans to rattle and early sweepers 
of sidewalks to whistle, as the cold autumn 
air filled the room, air as pure and fresh as 
on some distant mountain top, Jacqueline 
decided on a better and to her mind per- 
fectly practical way out. 

Dormier’s train was late. It did not ar- 
rive at the Grand Central until half past 
nine. As he and Heccles walked down the 
platform—Heccles bearing two of those 
bags which have made the name of a great 
statesman famous—Dormier felt himself 
touched on the arm. He recognized the 
young man’s profession—those quick pene- 
trating eyes, that brisk confident manner 
which says that hundreds of thousands of 
readers are waiting for your report. 

“Oh, no, my dear fellow,”’ said the duke. 
“Your sleeping cars are bad enough with- 
out superimposing your press. On, Hec- 
cles, on! I’m not going to be interviewed 
before I have a decent cup of tea. Anglo- 
American relations can go hang.”’ The 
duke had had a cup of tea in the train; but 
as it had been brewed in a pot recently 
filled with coffee, it had partaken disad- 
vantageously of the nature of both bever- 
ages. 

The young man smiled, indicating that 
he was going to allow the duke to come to a 
full stop by himself, and not interrupt him. 

“The funny part of it is,’’ he said, ‘‘it 
isn’t an interview.” 

“Tt’s not going to be,” said the duke. 
They were now all three moving briskly 


“were many blocks away in Br 


along the platform, the your, 
side of the duke and Heceles}) 
ever, on the other. : 
“T’m doing you a favor, 'g. 
porter; “‘only, of course, y) 
get anyone to believe the pj¢ 
anyone a favor—because I kry 
you’d want to know. A youy 
into the office about three-; 
hour ago, alleging that she ‘\g 
Mannis and that she had ei 
that the engagement was off 
“Really?” said Dormier,y 
slightest interest. es 
“Well, you know, I suppc, 
isn’t anybody round at that} 
a story like that properly. {jj 
call up the McMannis reside 
told that Miss McMannis w ; 
asleep.” 
“Well, there you are,” gai, 
They were passing eel 
now, and veering toward the k 
“One of our society repo» 
and said it was the girl herse!’ 
“Tf my engagement were 
t 


Dormier, not too friendly in m 
you think I might be amon 
know of it? Certain to get tr 
don’t you know.” 

“Now look here, duke,” si 
man, “it was the girl. I kp 
killed the story for the bie | 
keep it out very long. Shea 
office and told us the engages 
That will be in the first edit 
row’s papers—unless you cani 
proof it isn’t true.” 

Heccles had procured a taxp 
bags and was holding open th« 
indifferent to the long line 4 
waiting. 

“T’m going straight to the 
now,” said the duke. | 

“Well, that isn’t where sh 
the reporter. “She hopped a ik 
to this number in Nassau Stre. 
the duke a scrap of paper. 

Dormier began to be impr: 
young man. He took the pap. 

“That’s very decent of you: 
he said, ignoring the starter, ' 
ing him to get into his cab. 

“Sure it’s decent of me,” sé! 
man with a very pleasant, sai) 
“The press is decent. We go 
news; but gee, when we can 
of some of you fellars like you 
He took off his hat and disapr 

“‘Say,’’ said the starter, “a 
to take this cab or are you | 
somebody else have a chance 2 

“As a matter of fact—neitl’ 
duke, thinking it out. He 
home with his bags and he I 
his way to the Subway. 

Everybody, in moments of| 
forms mental pictures instead 
Dormier had been downtown | 
to know that a number in N 
would be the number of a larg 
ing containing the population 
or even of a small town. But h: 
a picture of one of those low, 
story houses in the city at hoi 
a slender, blue-eyed, long-t 
could be so easily identified. 
was a shock to him to find hi 
of a twenty-story building 
two entrances, circular doors w] 
ily and elevators going up ¢T 
few seconds. iy 

Dormier knew that McMe 


it seemed possible there mig 
connection—some minor com] 
building. He joined the grou: 
directory of names and read ’ 
over, beginning with-the first 
growing discouraged before, 
W’s, the remembered name 
flashed before his eyes. O! 0 
heard a great deal abot 
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as yet not met him, he knew 
n.1 engagement was arranged 
4s very shabby and respecta- 
ij, of course, it was not in a 
i)she early days of the eight- 
although it did not contain 
pin fire of sea coal, it did 
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‘(or in London. The wood- 
a sort of mustard yellow 
hurplish brown in imitation 
,/ood, and through the open 
ary he could see thick calf- 
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‘n't like to be interrupted,” 
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o}our English solicitors are. 
's to tell me it’s Sir Mordred 
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le 99 
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oe young man, and then 
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n safe.” 


$/) suggestion in the duke’s 


‘| had even heard the ques- 


fot answered my question.” 
Sort of question one does 
2 said the duke. “Because if 
trouble to analyze it, it’s 
st ing one.”’ 
Powers!” said Winters. 
Mating nation—you British !” 

id the duke, shutting his 


s blank face—stared 
1 between anger and 
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“Well,” he observed at last, ‘I’ll meet 
you halfway. I’ll tell you why I asked my 
question. Jacqueline McMannis, with 
whom, if I were young, I should be passion- 
ately in love, and with whom, being 
seventy-one, I’m only this much in love— 
that I think her the sweetest, loveliest, most 
honest and most desirable woman I ever 
saw, and I’d about as lief as not kill any- 
body who gave her a moment’s sorrow, 
and having been almost fifty years at the 
bar, I could probably do it and get away 
with it—Jacqueline has the idea, with some 
serious evidence behind it, that you do not 
love her, but are marrying her for her 
money.” 

The faintest flush rose to Dormier’s pale 
face. 

“T should prefer to discuss that with 
Jacqueline,” he said. 

“Very possibly you would,” said Win- 
ters. “But you’ve got to discuss it with 
me.” 

“Afraid I can’t see it,’’ said Dormier. 

“Tt’s pretty simple,” returned Winters 
in a slightly higher voice that he adopted 
when imperative, a voice suggesting a long 
ancestry of New England farmers. ‘“‘Jac- 
queline has come to me - 

“Oh, she’s here then?”’ said the duke, as 
if now everything was comfortably ar- 
ranged. 

The tone annoyed Winters enough to 
make him say something he had meant to 
put off saying till the last possible moment. 
He pointed to a door. 

“‘She’s in that room. No,’ he added as 
the duke promptly rose to his feet; ‘no, 
don’t goin. I promised her that she should 
not be interrupted.”’ 

“That you would do your best,’’ cor- 
rected Dormier. He continued to move to- 
ward the door, but Winters had merely to 
rise in order to stand between him and it. 
Dormier looked at him. “‘Interrupted,’’ he 
said reflectively. ‘‘She isn’t alone then?”’ 

“No,’’ answered Winters. He had the 
situation well in hand now. 

“Who is there?”’ 

“A young lawyer by the name of 
Traver—a very fine type of young Amer- 
ican.” 

“‘T’m not in the least interested in Mr. 
Traver’s type,’”’ said the duke. ‘I must 
speak to Jacqueline.” 

“Well, now,” said Winters, ‘I’m not at 
all sure you wouldn’t be interested in 
Traver. For Jacqueline, it seems, intends 
to marry him. She’s putting it to him at 
this very moment.” 

It never crossed Winters’ mind, for he 
was a privileged being in his own circle, 
that anyone would venture to lay hands 
upon him; it never occurred to him that 
when he stepped between Dormier and the 
door of the inner office, that door was not 
absolutely protected. 

Hewas utterly unprepared when Dormier 
took hold of him by the shoulders and with 
a somewhat dilatory “‘Sosorry,’’ opened the 
door. 

There was Jacqueline, facing them. She 
was kneeling with one knee on the seat of a 
broad old black leather chair, her elbows on 
the back of it and her hands stretched out 
in the direction of the young man, who was 
turned toward her and away from the 
opened door. 

She looked first at Dormier, and for a 
second her face seemed to break up, the 
way a great musician’s will sometimes seem 
to dissolve and remake itself as he plays. 
Then, glancing past the duke, to Winters, 
she spoke to him. 

“Oh,” she wailed, “‘he won’t do it!”’ 

“What?” cried Winters. 

“He doesn’t really want to.”’ 

“The young lout!’’ said Winters, sur- 
prised at his own selection of this particular 
word. 

“You’re unjust, Mr. 
Traver sulkily. 

“T repeat—a lout!’ replied Winters; 
“ves, a lout!’’ 

“There are things a man puts before his 
own wishes—honor—a man must think of 
how the world will interpret his conduct,” 
said Traver. 


Winters,” said 
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‘A prig must,’’ answered the older man. 
“Ah, that was what I meant! I withdraw 
‘lout’ and substitute ‘prig.’”’ 

“Would you be so good as to tell me 
what all this is about?” said Dormier. No 
one answered him, and he walked over to 
Jacqueline and took her hand. She, sup- 
posing that this was a caress, struggled to 
pull it away, and then seeing that it was 
only a method of asserting his right to her 
attention, she left it in his. ““No,” he went 
on, “I must have an explanation. You 
promised to marry me. If you have 
changed your mind, the first information 
ought to come to me.” 

Jacqueline had stepped down from the 
chair, and with her wrist still awkwardly 
but firmly held by the duke, was attempt- 
ing a cold dry exposition of facts. 

“T will not marry you—that’s all. You 
plotted it months ago, before you even saw 
me.” 

He wasn’t at all staggered by the indict- 
ment. He said, with a slight outward ges- 
ture of his free hand, ‘Leaving all that 
aside—the business between us—why must 
you ask another man to marry you? 
Couldn’t you break your engagement to me 
without running off with someone else?” 

She knew it would be wiser not to answer 
questions, but she was still so young as to 
feel the pressure of a direct question. 

“No,” she said; “no, it was the only 
way. My family would not even cable your 
mother to delay her sailing. While I was 
telling them I would not marry you, they 
were checking the lists of names for the 
announcements.” 

“But why not wait a day or two until I 
got back? You owed me that, Jacqueline,” 
said Dormier sternly. 

“No, I couldn’t do that.” 

“Why not?” 

This was a difficult question to answer 
truthfully, and Jacqueline did not know 
any other way to answer. She looked des- 
perately at her old friend, but he gave her 
no help. It was Travers who unexpectedly 
came to the rescue. 

“TI think I can answer that, if you will 
allow. me,” he began, but Dormier very 
quietly interrupted. 

“T will not allow you,” he said. He said 
it so gently that Traver did not seem to 
take it in, but drove on along the lines he 
had decided upon. 

“JT think I can speak for Miss Mc- 
Mannis 4 

‘‘Not to me,” said the duke. 

This was really insolent, and Traver was 
not slow to take it in, but hesitated an in- 
stant for an answer; and Mr. Winters see- 
ing trouble ahead, said, “If I were you, 
Traver, I’d withdraw from the picture. 
You’ve had the center of the stage, but 
now your scene is over.” 

“T will not go, sir,” replied Traver, “be- 
cause it seems to me that this is a time 
when everyone who loves Jacqueline should 
stand by her.” 

“Quite, quite,” said the duke; “but you 
hardly qualify, do you?” 

“T really don’t know what you can know 
about my feelings,’’ retorted Traver. 

“‘T know your actions—or lack of them,” 
said Dormier. “I know, as every man 
knows, that if you love a woman you marry 
her when you have the chance—whether 
she’s a queen or a charwoman.”’ 

“Ah,” exclaimed Traver bitterly, ‘‘if she 
had only been a charwoman I’d have 
jumped at the chance!”’ 

““Ah?” said Dormier, really insolently. 

Winters intervened. 

“‘Tf a charwoman is all you’ve been wait- 
ing for, Paul, I dare say you’d find a lot of 
them about the building at this very mo- 
ment.” 

“Have you turned against me, sir?”’ said 
Traver. 

“Paul, my boy,” said Mr. Winters, put- 
ting his hand on his clerk’s shoulder, ‘‘to be 
honest, I was never exactly for you. I gave 
you a chance, that’s all. To tell the truth, 
your outlook has always been a little too 
elderly to suit a man of seventy-one. I like 
a man who has some what we used to call 

(Continued on Page 159) 


Laugh] 


when you lose 
your pocket money 


That’s the thing to do. Gener- 
ally it’s the only thing to do. If 
someone has “‘lifted”’ it, they cer- 
tainly are not going to give it back. 


If you have just lost it out of 
your pocket, or put it down some- 
where, or left it—why that’s that. 


No good to swear. It’s too late. 
You won’t get it back. 


So, laugh! That’s good philos- 
ophy. 

Call yourself a fool, as you 
will, for not “‘shutting the door” 
against such losses. 


Sensible people, you know, 
nowadays, have a way of protect- 
ing from loss or theft the money 
they carry in their pockets. They 
use travelers cheques. 


And that’s good sense: 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


There’s a laugh at lost money in every 
one of these cheques. For through them 
personal money is seldom really lost. 


And always a smile with them at un- 
foreseen difficulties which turn up so 
frequently in the journeys of those away 
from home. For, to carriers of these 
cheques is extended the personal, help- 
ful service of experienced and compe- 
tent men in 26,700 express offices in 
United States and Canada as well as 
everywhere abroad. 


That’s why more than half a million 
people carried American Express Trav- 
elers Cheques last year — safe money 
and personal service. 


Travelers abroad have long felt the 
need of these cheques. For more than 
thirty years, since the American Express 
Co. first introduced them, these sky- 
blue slips of paper have served and 
saved for Americans the world over. 


Safe money and personal service are 
even more necessary in this country 
right now than abroad. It’s easier to 
lose money here than abroad. People 
are more careless, more ‘“‘easy-picking,”’ 
and it’s harder to smile at such unnec- 
essary losses. 


That’s why more than $30,000,000 
worth of travelers cheques were sold to 
non-travelers in the United States last 
year. It’s why this home use will 
double that sum in 1925. 

American Express Travelers Cheques are 
issued in bills of $10, $20, $50 and $100. 
They cost only 75c for $100 worth. They 


are easy tosecure, usable anywhere, accept- 
able everywhere. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS 
AND EXPRESS OFFICES 
Secure your steamship tickets, hotel reservations 


and itineraries; or plan your cruise or tour 
through American Express Travel Department. 


American 
Express 
Travelers 
Cheques 
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“T would, I would!” she returned ea- 
gerly. ‘‘I will do whatever you advise me to 
do.” 

He looked serious, almost severe. 

“Do you really mean that?’ She 
nodded, setting her teeth. ‘‘Then,”’ he said, 
“T advise you not to marry this man—not 
to consider it for a moment.” 

“Oh,” cried Jacqueline, “I never thought 
you were going to say that!” 

Winters laughed. 

**Ah,” he said, “‘that’s the very best way 
in the world of finding out what a person 
means to do—advise them the other way.” 
He stooped toward her. ‘‘May I kiss your 
duchess?”’ 

“T let her settle that sort of thing for her- 
self,’’ answered the duke, ‘‘at least as far as 
other people are concerned; but I may tell 
you I mean to do it myself.” 

And they did—in the order named. 

“You see,’’ said Dormier to Winters, 
“fall the trouble has come from my trying 
to be too noble. Frightful mistake to be 
too noble, as that pers—that young—that 
chap Jacqueline called Paul has so clearly 
shown us. But the fact is that Jacqueline is 
so young and so frightfully Hy 

“Exactly,” agreed Winters. 

if that I’ve been afraid of her.” 

“Oh, Tac,” exclaimed Jacqueline, “afraid 
of me! That’s the nicest thing anyone ever 
said to me!” 

Dormier looked at her and smiled. 

‘Afraid to make love to you, I mean.” 

This astonished her even more. 

“Don’t you think you’ve made love to 
me?” 

He shook his head slowly, and Mr. Win- 
ters said, ‘Nous allons changer tout ¢a.”’ 

She allowed herself to look silly and 
round-eyed, but she knew perfectly what 
they meant. 

It was after eleven o’clock and Winters 
suggested that they should wait about and 
have luncheon with him; but Dormier in- 
sisted that they ought to be going back to 
the McMannises’. So presently they were in 
a taxi on their way uptown. But they had 
not gone very far when Dormier stuck his 
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seemed to be more successful than the 
Okusans at persuading servants to con- 
tinue their duties. The husbands and use- 
ful bachelors were free to join the exodus, as 
it was vain to try to transact any business 
with the Japanese at New Year’s. 

However, one New Year’s I and my fam- 
ily were in no mood for merrymaking, A 
bombshell exploded in our household that 
changed the whole tenor of our life, and in- 
stead of figuring on a pleasant trip to the 
mountains, left us doing long sums to see if 
we could satisfy the hungry horde of black 
crows waiting in the back yard. 

While we tea-ed and tennised, bridged 
and made merry in our little water-tight 
compartment in Japan, back in New York 
the war baby that paid our salary was evap- 
orating into thin air. We received one day, 
like a bolt from the blue, a typewritten bit 
of yellow paper covered with the meaning- 
less words of commercial codes, which, 
when translated, informed us that we were 
stranded five thousand miles from home. 

Excellent discipline for the character; 
wonderful material for a story; but not the 
kind of thing one wants to experience every 
day. In fact, once in a lifetime will suffice. 
The event held a deeper significance for us 
than a mere change of jobs and letterheads. 
Hitherto, though living in Japan, we had 
not been of it. Our funds were sent to us 
from America; our lives still patterned as 
much as possible on home standards. 
Clothes, furniture, food we had sent to us or 
copied from home models; our friends 
were of our own kind; the red brick church 
around the corner kept us in touch with our 
national deity; the red brick theater down 
the road catered to our national preferences 
in amusements; at the various clubs we in- 
dulged in our national sports; even our 
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stick up and pushed back the front window 
and told the driver to go to Gerardin’s. 

“T haven’t had any breakfast,’”’ he ex- 
plained. Thus reminded, Jacqueline re- 
called that she hadn’t either. 

Of course she had never been to a restau- 
rant with a man before—hardly ever with 
anyone. It was all new to her. The slender, 
dark, impenetrable head waiter knew per- 
fectly who they were, for it was his profes- 


sion to know; but he was far too polite to | 
let them know he knew, and called them | 


monsieur, madame. 

They were the only occupants of the 
great, quiet, shaded room at that hour of 
the morning. Yet even so, they were di- 
rected to a table in the center of the room, 
and Dormier said ‘Certainly not,” and 
walked to one in the corner where they 
could both sit on cushioned sofas against 
the wall. 

The head waiter hovered with his pencil 
and the menu. He made Jacqueline hor- 
ribly nervous. 

““You order for me,’”’ she whispered to 
Dormier, and he and the head waiter took 
it up as if the whole problem of the world 
was to get her just what she would like. 

Jacqueline had never been called madame 
before, and it made her feel almost faint 
with excitement, especially when Dormier 
fell in with it as if it were the most natural 
thing in the world. 

“Omelette aux fines herbes pour ma- 
dame ——”’ 

How beautifully he spoke French! She 
imagined their entering a restaurant in 
Paris, in Nice, all over the world, for from 
now on they would eat together. And 
everywhere they went, she thought, Dor- 
mier would know what to do. 

“Tea or coffee, Jacqueline?’’ All action 
suspended for her reply. 

““T suppose I’d better begin to learn to 
drink tea,” said Jacqueline. 

“Ht du thé aussi pour madame,” said the 
duke. 

It was almost the betrothal service. 


Ls 


(THE END) 
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children were educated in our purely na- 
tional ideals at our own school on the Bluff. 

Every avenue which might lead to an 
interchange of customs or viewpoints be- 
tween us and the Japanese was barricaded 
with the exception of the business ap- 
proach; unless we were making money out 


of the Japanese or they out of us, we practi- | 


cally had no intercourse with them. 

It really appalls me, looking back on my 
first years in Japan, to perceive my own 
insularity; it makes me feel that the dream 
of a universal brotherhood and world-wide 
citizenship must be long delayed by the 
barriers of alien civilizations. 

After living for only six months in Ar- 
kansas one winter, I came back to New 
England with an unconscious Southern ac- 
cent that caused many gibes from my fam- 
ily; yet I lived in Japan for years, and I 
defy anyone to note even a trace of a Japa- 
nese accent in my speech. Far less would 
they see any changes in my habits of life 
adopted in imitation of the Japanese ways, 
even though intellectually I admire vastly 
certain traits which I observed in Nippon, 
and honestly believe that we Americans 
might profitably borrow in many particu- 
lars from our Oriental kin. 


A New Venture 


This appreciation of good points in Japa- 
nese character and manners, I must con- 
fess, was not sought by me in humility of 
spirit or earnest desire to learn; it was 
forced upon me by the change in circum- 
stances that caused us to leave the foreign 
colony and make our home in a Japanese 
house among Japanese people. 

When the remains of the defunct New 
York company which he represented in 
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For sedans, coaches, broughams, 
coupes, and touring cars. Buick, 
Studebaker, Chevrolet, Dodge, 
Chandler, Cleveland, Chrysler, 
? Dort, Durant, Essex, Flint, Hud- 
son, Hupmobile,Jewett,Maxwell, 
Nash,Oakland,Oldsmobile,Over- 
land, Star, Willys-Knight, etc. 
Sets include complete tailor-made covering for seats, 
backs, sides and doors. Arm rests, edges and pockets 
trimmed in handsome Spanish leather. Beautify your 
car,and protect bothclothingandupholstering. Puton at 
Home in 10 minutes. Fit, workmanship and material 
GUARANTEED. Specify gray, blue or red Spanish trim, 
alsomakeand modelofcar. SEND NO MONEY. Just pay post- 
man special price of $13.95(extraordinary value).Ford Coupe 
$4.95,Sedan $7.95. Money backifnot satisfied Dealerswanted, 
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FASILy carried wherever you want 
to drill holes in metal. Stand fur- 
nished for bench work. Operates from { 
any lamp socket. We also furnish % 
these handy accessories: 
A. Sturdy scratch brush for cleaning milk 
cans, tools, removing rust, etc. 
B. Buffing wheel for polishing silverware, 
furniture and general polishing. 
C, Emery wheel for sharpening lawn mow- 
ers, knives, tools, etc. 
For the drill alone the price is $18.75. We in- 
clude the stand and three accessories for $5.00 
additional. Send check today. 
Send for booklet describing the Speed Way Line of 
Portable Electric Drills, Grinders, Hammers, etc. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TOOL CO. 
1830 S. 52nd Ave., Cicero, IIL, adjoining Chicago 
Sales and Service in all principal cities | 
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Japan had been given decent interment, 
Dana San announced that.he intended to 
go into business in Japan, incorporating 
under Japanese law; and to do this, we 
must cut our living expenses while the new 
business was getting under way. 

Disposing of our house on the Bluff, 
with most of the furniture, we started the 
New Year by moving down to a small vil- 
lage on the shore, five miles from town, 
where we had a little Japanese house in 
which we had camped out in the hot sum- 
mer months of previous years. Like most 
delightful things I enjoyed in Japan, this 
house had been found for me by the in- 
valuable Usui. 

Moving is simple in Japan; no haughty 
packers in possession of your house; no 
gigantic van into which everything is 
loaded with a precision and finality that 
defy your efforts at the other end to have 
the baby’s crib or the kitchen utensils un- 
loaded before the drawing-room furniture. 

Instead, on the morning we intended to 
fold our tent and flit, faithful Usui brought 
up a convoy of two-wheeled carts drawn by 
jolly brown-legged coolies. Busy feet ran 
in and out, bearing our household gods to be 
laid tenderly in the carts; the servants, 
carrying their few belongings tied up in 
gay-colored squares of cloth, pattered away 
on their geta to ride down to the new house 
in the densha, a funny little tram which bur- 
rowed under the Bluff and ran across the 
plain to the Shuten, or terminal, a mile from 
our new house; and when everything was 
loaded, the babies and I climbed into our 
ricksha to be whirled down the hill by Usui. 

Although so near the city, Honmoku was 
a typical small village, whose inhabitants 
soon hailed me cheerfully in neighborly 
fashion as I walked through the narrow 
streets teeming with everyday life. 

The vicinity of the shore was populated 
by fishermen and their families, living six 
or seven strong in two-room thatched cot- 
tages. On the sand through the day lay the 
sampans which at night cruised back and 
forth in the bay with flaming cressets in the 
bows, setting the great nets. They were 
propelled by giant sweeps, twenty feet 
long, shipped at the stern, which the men, 
standing on platforms, shoved back and 
forth with a sinuous motion, bending for- 
ward with one leg outthrust and pulling 
back with a powerful sweep. When speed 
was essential or waves ran high, five or six 
men, swaying in unison to the rhythm of a 
weird chant, would grasp the oar together. 


Native Weather Lore 


That chant was as reliable as radio re- 
ports from a weather bureau at home. 
After a spell of bad weather, before I could 
see even a rift in the clouds, suddenly down 
the wind would come a high-pitched ring- 
ing chorus, and looking out, I would see the 
entire flotilla sweeping past, filled with 
brown men in straw raincoats with blue 
cotton towels twisted pirate-wise about 
their black heads; and I would know the 
storm would soon be over. The fishermen’s 
knowledge of weather lore was remarkable, 
but it was dearly bought wisdom, for the 
open sampans are poor craft in a seaway, 
and every year hundreds of unwary fisher- 
men are swept out to sea to death. 

Our house faced east, directly upon the 
ocean, fifty feet away, and it was my habit 
to wake at dawn to watch the sun come 
booming up out of the water. In the rosy 


light, off to the east, taking shape out of * 


the mist. and darkness, would appear the 
fishing fleet, low-laden with the night’s 
haul, the men crouching chilled and weary, 
the oblong sails set to run before the land- 
ward breeze. The sails were of white can- 
vas, but each boat had a different design of 
brown patches. In the pearly light, 
wreathed with curling mists, the fleet 
homeward bound was a picture to re- 
member. 

The catch had to be preserved alive, 
since so much of Japan’s fish is eaten raw; 
so off the beach floated a number of large 
baskets, moored to booms, in which the fish 
were imprisoned until wanted. These 
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baskets, washed ashore at times, were 
about eight feet high, with narrow mouths, 
to prevent the escape of the fish. I never 
saw one without thinking of Ali Baba and 
the Forty Thieves and wishing I were ten 
years old, to play at the game on the beach 
in the baskets. 

A long stretch of mud flats near our 
point ran out into shoals that often brought 
large vessels to disaster, and here the fisher- 
men had a seaweed farm. Seaweed being 
a staple article of diet in Japan, its drying 
and shipping form a large industry. In 
some places choice varieties are plucked 
from the rocky bottom by divers, but at 
Honmoku the weed was cultivated like any 
other crop. 

After the tppeon season had blown 
over, about the middle of October, women 
began to trudge through the village with 
great loads of young trees stripped of their 
leaves, but with the brushy branches left 
intact. These were driven down into the 
mud, acres of them arranged in long paral- 
lel rows where the tide ebbed over them 
twice daily, while the green fernlike sea- 
weed collected on the branches and flour- 
ished until the farmers waded out to pick 
it off. 

It did not seem a pleasant occupation, 
this wading in icy water up to the armpits 
for hours, but the work was undertaken 
cheerfully and regularly by the old men and 
women who could not share in more stren- 
uous activities. 


The Kindly Iceman 


All through the winter and spring,, on 
sunny days, every little back yard blos- 
somed with rows of wooden frames on 
which the seaweed, carefully picked over 
and arranged in layers on straw mats, was 
dried, looking like six-inch-square doilies of 
green lace. This form of seaweed was 
wrapped around boluses of cooked rice and 
considered a great delicacy. Certainly the 
Japanese have no need to fear goiter, for 
their diet of fish and seaweed is rich in 
iodine content. 

Among the residents of the village there 
were one or two other foreigners, drawn 
thither by various necessities even as we. 
I passed one day a house so small, so poor, 
that it had no garden or hedge to hide its 
bareness. Its open shoji revealed four 
straight chairs and a wooden table set 
starkly on the tatamt. On the table burned 
two lighted tapers stuck in bottles, one at 
either end of a small wooden box draped in 
a coarse sheet, and on one of the chairs sat 
a girl with the high cheek bones and wide 
face of a Russian. Her dark hair was 
clipped close; she wore a dress of white silk, 
yellow and creased, in the style of evening 
gowns ten years before. In the garish morn- 
ing light she sat alone in her queerly ornate 
dress, her hands clasped tightly in her lap, 
her head bowed beside the wooden box 
with the two burning tapers. Poverty, 
tribulation, tragedy breathed from the 
room. 

I stopped, with that common impulse we 
feel in strange lands for one with whom we 
can talk a common language, but there was 
nothing I could do for her then in her sor- 
row. Later I knew her better, as another 
victim of the Russian revolution. She came 
to borrow avidly all my books and showed 
me a photograph of a lovely young girl 
whom I should never have recognized as 
herself. 

Walking through the village with my 
babies, I scraped acquaintance with the 
busy little housewives cooking their rice 
or making clothes in the sun at the door of 
their houses while their children played 
around. The children, of course, were the 
basis of our mutual introduction, for, as the 
mother of three little boys of my own, I 
measured up satisfactorily to the standards 
of the gentle little women. 

Koriya San, the iceman, was one of the 
substantial citizens of our village. Artificial 
ice has taken Japan by storm, so Koriya 
San was a successful merchant, reputed to 
be worth a million yen. He had earned it 
by hard work, and his wealth had not 
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altered his scale of living. My first ac- 
quaintance with him came one day on the 
beach, when I encountered him thriftily 
picking up the bottles that had washed 
ashore from passing liners. 

‘‘Okusan, would you be so good as to 
read these labels and tell me what is good 
to eat? I should be sorry to poison my fam- 
ily, but I cannot read English.” 

I recommended a bottle half full of to- 
mato catchup and saved him from eating 
brown shoe polish on his evening rice; so 
after that we were fast friends. Koriya 
San was always worried lest I should not be 
perfectly comfortable in my Japanese 
house, for the old man had journeyed to 
Yokohama, where he saw the large a 
foreigners built for themselves. 

“Okusan,” he would say, ‘‘you must use 
my telephone. Give the number to your 
friends and come up whenever you feel like 
telephoning yourself.” 

Being a true patriot, Koriya San had 
presented his country with five sons, not to 
mention four daughters, so he inaugurated 
a messenger service for my benefit. Any 
time of day or night, I might hear a clatter 
of geta down the road and a shrill little 
voice at my door: 

“Okusan, Denwa yo!” 
lady.” 

Many a time I have sprung from my bed 
or the bathtub to fling on a kimono, with 
my amah tugging to knot the obi securely 
around my waist, stuck my feet into a pair 
of geta and shuffled up the lane after the 
flying tails of my messenger. 

I inquired of Usui whether I ought not to 
remunerate the messenger at least, if not 
Koriya San, for their trouble. 

“Oh, no, “Okusan;Jeisaidithes! .**ihat 
would be very rude; you would offend 
Koriya San. One does not reward courtesy 
with money.” 

And certainly the courtesy never flagged, 
so I judged that Usui had gauged Koriya 
San’s spirit with more nicety than I. 

Toward evening the bath was ready at 
the public bathhouse down the street, as 
the pool had been emptied, scrubbed, re- 
filled and heated through the day, and in 
the evening all the people of the village 
went strolling past, clean clothes in one 
hand, towel and soap in the other, for a 
gentle soak and a good gossip. It is no 
longer the custom in Japan for the sexes to 
bathe together, and there were separate 
entrances marked Otoko and Onna—male 
and female—but modesty is not one of the 
Western customs adopted by the Japanese. 
In the summer, men generally wore a cool 
costume of scarlet fundoshi—loin cloth— 
while women dropped their kimonos to the 
waist and kilted them to the knees with 
absolute unconcern. 


—‘ Telephone, 


Living Like Natives 


Koriya San, being such a friend of mine, 
always stopped when he met me on the 
street for a little chat; and in the summer 
it seemed as if I were always meeting him 
on his way home from the bath. He had 
been steaming himself for an hour in water 
at one hundred and twenty-five degrees 
Fahrenheit, so naturally he did not feel like 
putting on his clothes just for the quarter- 
mile walk home. I used to wonder what my 
friends in New England would say if they 
could see a snapshot of me standing in idle 
converse in the street with the village 
Creesus clad in his birthday suit! 

Our house at Honmoku had been built 
by a wealthy old gentleman of Yokohama, 
Nakamura by name, as a summer home 
where he could enjoy the society of his 
little grandchildren. Just at the time when 
we wanted the house the grandchildren had 
all reached the age where they were in 
business, unable to have a long summer 
vacation with grandfather, so the invalu- 
able Usui discovered that the house could 
be rented. 

When we made our hegira to Honmoku 
we had already spent three summers there, 
living the first year in pure Japanese style, 
with not one stick of foreign furniture in 
the house. But two months of sitting upon 


our heels by day and sleepi: 
the same ftatami convinced 
muscles are not made for 
simplicity. Half an hour of 
less upon one’s legs prod 
needles; an hour brings ag 
and a whole day leaves o 
trate in complete flaccidity, | th 
difficult to eat or write or ge 
length, when we betook oursel 
moku as permanent residents 
the beautiful bareness 
rooms to a little sordid com 
of chairs and table downs 
divan in the room above, \ 
lounge at ease, looking ou 
We learned the comf 
clothing in our house at Ho 
we never had the courage 
where else. A kimono is deli 
summer, though there is ak 
it skillfully, so that its fold 
rously in place as you moye 
are no pins or buttons, not 
mooring but the obi shou 
course, by Japanese stand: 
to be washed frequently and el 
amahs ripped each garment 
pasted the pieces, when wa: 
planed board which dried th 
as though ironed. Afterw: 4 
be run up again, with ‘roe 
stitches used by Japanese ie 
Monday is not only wash d 
tailor day as well. \s 


Woman’s Badge oe 


Once I had my hair done J 
style by a regular Kamiyui : 
dresser—who mourned becausi 
obliged to do it in the sober styl) 
ried woman instead of the ay 
a young girl. | 

“Do it like an O Jo San”—yit 

“anyway,’’ I suggested, and we 
rebuked by the horror of myt 
amahs at such levity. 66 

In Japan a woman’s coiffure ise 
of servitude; I think the customs 
rated to keep you from m: ‘t 
of saluting a geisha attend at] 
the mistress, but of course that | 
own opinion. At any rate, t ey 
best, for she can wear all 


of colored crépe and silver tins¢i 
hairpins of jade or gold, wi 
of the house has threesober pu ifis 
of the head and her daughter canh 
her back hair like a folded far an, 
colored ribbon in it. 
The Kamiyui San, after 
drying my hair, seized each } 
rubbed it till it squeaked 1 
camellia wax, precisely as 
his bow. Japanese women aly 
this form of torture because i 
hair to stay in place for a W 
thereby doing away with 
pensive frivolities; but i 
weeks and unlimited sha 
wax out of my hair, so In 
experience. ’ 
The babies, of course, ran 
licious freedom in the little 
amahs made for them. 
guests at tea criticized me 
allowing the children to w 
the American naval doctor 
come by. 
‘Nonsense!’ said he, w 
authority in his tone. “N 
sible. Everyone ought to 
do not pinch the toes or br 
arch of the foot; they lea 
to air and sunshine, and 
natural gait, with the weig 
the foot. 
“Do you ladies happen t¢ 
the Navy we prescribe an 
foot which consists of picl 
with the toes? It is pre 
thing as holding the geta ong 
Thereafter the babies 
molested, and I rejoiced. 
can be bought for thirty-fiy 
seventeen and a half 
money. (Continued on Pa: 


1 from Page 160) 
| Honmoku, like all the 
the village, had electric 
i cold water, with a Japa- 
> of wood, four feet long, 
ilar deep. It had a tight- 
nqin iron stove at one end, 
off from bare feet by a 
g| After the tub was filled 
rid the stove with ignited 
sry was put on and in a 
; 2 water reached the boil- 


s,| course, went every eve- 
»| bathhouse; but as there 
hi, Dana San and myself, 
o|upportable in Japan un- 
1 >t bath at least once— 
a day, our tub was per- 
hited, used and renewed. 

t was our bathtub which 
ace to the good graces of 
moved down in January, 
» was bitterly cold, and 
{had a light fall of snow, 
h¢ unusual. One morning, 
. (ting up at eight o’clock, 
ours after the rest of the 
ir ’oku San summoned me 
tcee a caller. 

“ atiny Japanese woman, 


it 


h snapping black eyes, 
rid the commanding man- 
“| Behind her, my garden 
it brawny fishermen, bare- 
p din short wadded coats 
, wbbling in excited tones 
te a fire or a riot. 

Se O Baa San, plunging 
» art of the matter, “my 
s/upsized in his sampan. 
n' n the cold water, and the 
ign process of cleaning, I 
fitting my son-in-law in 


3, carried the poor fellow 
im in my scalding bath. 
aa San brought him dry 
ta home quite restored. 
‘s all thing to have done on 
| |; things turned out, it 
g ve emergency which de- 
ni t later, when a series of 
o] out in the house. First 
n ill with inflammatory 
st ng to his father’s house, 
ih take his place at pre- 
il meals I did not wonder 


| mn. 


y g Emergency 


ei with bobs and bows and 
: 
®) 


; the cooking was done 
coal braziers set on the 
8) knelt in front of them, 
h¢ y January gales whistled 
ai roas chattered. Each 
k¢ a mile each way to the 
m ne to do the marketing, 
and chops myself from 

t! hide still ov. 
er ook San went home, the 
3an, complained of a sore 
oled her in her tiny room 
‘ (ctor. He assured me it 
ulonsillitis, recommending 
T roat with a disinfectant; 
eto me I had neyer seen 
T; as poor Haru San’s, I 
) blank if he thought it 
ltl ia, telling him I would 
) < ospital and pay her bills 
€.e insisted it was nothing 

4: of tonsillitis. 
WV) iyS were a nightmare of 
tks and inconvenient fa- 
TM in the outdoor kitchen, 
eta Haru San, I was con- 
i ther ill myself. Suddenly 
‘Yelmed me; I could not 
t breathe; my throat 


‘ a lean-to shed, with no 
e 


geon came posthaste, 
grimly packed me off 
he hospital, suffer- 
While Haru San was 
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sent to a Japanese hospital. Vainly I tried 
to remonstrate that I could not go; that I 
must stay home to look after the babies., It 
was six weeks before I returned. 

With Cook San, Haru San and me thus 
summarily removed, the only servant left 
to look after the house, care for the three 
babies and feed Dana San was eighteen- 
year-old Toku San, a willing, cheerful little 
country girl. Just before we moved down 
to Honmoku, Toku San had been married 
amid many tears—for she was in love with 
the grocer’s boy—to a bald old man of 
sixty-five who was cook in another foreign 
house. Toku San he left with us, thriftily 
collecting her wages, and moved his bag 
and baggage down to live with her in our 
servant quarters. Of course, it had to be 
while I was in the hospital that the old 
devil came home drunk one night and began 
to beat Toku San. Her screams aroused 
Dana San, who went down with a revolver, 
thinking a burglar was causing the disturb- 
ance; so the old cook was much dis- 
gruntled at American interference in his 
domestic affairs, and the next morning 
forced Toku San to accompany him else- 
where under threat of divorcing her if she 
refused, thus disgracing her for life. 

Dana San’s chivalry was ill repaid, for he 
was now left with a house and three babies 
on his hands and no servant at all. 


The Goodness of O Baa San 


O Baa San in some way heard of the af- 
fair—I have a suspicion she was peering 
through the fence during the fracas, for she 
never missed any excitement in the vil- 
lage—and the next morning she turned the 
affairs of her own household over to her 
daughter-in-law, commandeered Ume San, 
her sixteen-year-old granddaughter, and 
moved into my house to take the helm— 
entirely on her own initiative as far as I 
could find out subsequently. 

Everything went like clockwork after 
that. The house shone like a new pin, the 
babies throve, Dana San was plied with all 
sorts of Japanese delicacies in the way of 
diet, and when I returned I found O Baa 
San capably sweeping the tatami, with the 
youngest baby strapped on her back, as 
contented as though he had been born a 
Japanese. Even my diamonds and odds 
and ends of jewelry, which in my hurried 
departure had been left on my dressing 
table, were in their place, though they had 
been carefully dusted every day. 

There could be no question of O Baa San 
moying back across the street; she adopted 
us all, and as long as we stayed in Hon- 
moku, O Baa San ruled us body and soul. 
Her real name was Uchiyama Fuki, but to 
everyone in the village she was invariably 
O Baa San, which means ‘‘grandmother.”’ 

She scolded the two girls by the hour in 
the kitchen, chevying them around at their 
tasks; she strapped the baby on her back 
and trotted out for a walk in the sunshine 
with the two toddlers; she interviewed all 
my tradesmen and reprimanded me for ex- 
travagance; she even, to the horror of the 
young girls, took Dana San himself to task 
for opening a window which she thought 
would make a draft upon me, whom she 
coddled shamefully because I had been ill. 

In fact, O Baa San installed herself as the 
mother-in-law of our ménage, and in 
Japan the mother-in-law is supreme mis- 
tress of the household. 

When I returned from the hospital, to find 
that Dana San, wearied of a Japanese 
menu, had taken to eating at the club in 
self-defense, Usui came to the rescue by 
sending a telegram to Tokio with much 
ado, promising us mysteriously that all 
would be well in twenty-four hours; we 
should have a number-one cook. The next 
day he appeared triumphantly, having in 
tow Shinzo, his nephew, who had been a 
bookkeeper in Tokio till Usui’s telegram 
summoned him peremptorily to become our 
chef. 

Tactfully I intimated that I feared he 
lacked experience in foreign cooking, but 
Usui insisted that his nephew would soon be 
expert under such a talented teacher as 
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Okusan; and anyway, here he was, his job 
thrown to the winds for our sake; what was 
to be done? 

For once I murmured “‘ Shigata ga nai,” 
myself, as I took up the task of instructing 
Shinzo in culinary mysteries. 

I do not like to be unfair to Shinzo, but 
having trained five other Japanese cooks 
with good success, I do not feel that I have 
to impute to my own limitations Shinzo’s 
failure. He took readily to a white coat 
and cap, and with his ex-cavalryman’s mus- 
tache was quite a striking figure—especially 
when, after receiving the day’s orders, he 
drew himself up to salute me in military 
style. 

However, he was utterly incapable of 
remembering directions from one day to 
the next, and even when given a recipe 
written out in Japanese he could not follow 
it accurately. 

Shinzo’s place was filled by Ume San, 
O Baa San’s granddaughter, who in three 
months picked up cooking admirably. Her 
corn fritters and fried chicken won the 


hearts of all the young foreign bachelors | 


who trooped down to Honmoku on Sun- 
days to swim and hand up a record of four- 
teen fritters at a sitting. 

Ume San, always smiling, quick, deft and 
willing, was a delightful sample of Japanese 
women. Obedient to her elders, well versed 
and industrious in all household affairs at 
sixteen, she will make a perfect wife for 
some young fisherman, will become the 
mother of many children and the willing 
slave of the family; until at sixty, if the 
gods are good, she will become a mother-in- 
law in her own right and come into her 
glory like O Baa San. 

Ume San’s only recreation was to go 
each evening to the bathhouse; but once— 
a very special occasion, you understand— 
she plucked up audacity to ask permission, 
first from her grandmother and then from 
me, to get up at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing to walk three miles to see the crown 
prince pass in an automobile. 

Of course Ume San, like the rest of us, 
enjoyed the visits of strolling peddlers, who 
came with bamboo buckets of soapy fluid 
and little pipes of bamboo from which they 
blew endless rainbow bubbles—one sen a 
bowlful of the liquid, with pipe thrown in; 
or pilgrims in white, with big hats and little 
bells, who sold paper prayers and gratefully 
drank a cup of tea at the door while they 
told us of the miles they had traveled and 
the sights they had seen. 


A Happy Purchase 


At New Year’s came the firemen, look- 
ing for their New Year’s present, with a 
ladder, which they erected in the garden 
for the performance of astonishing tricks 
that would have made an acrobat’s for- 
tune, but were difficult to place in a fire- 
man’s profession. 

Sometimes a blind masseuse strayed into 
our garden, chanting her plaintive song: 
“Amma kami shimo, ni hyaku mo’’—“ mas- 
sage for the upper and lower body, two 
hundred mills, or two sen’’—and perhaps 
O Baa San would stretch her rheumatic 
limbs on the tatami to be kneaded by the 
supple fingers of the blind woman. 

It was hard to send them away without 
some slight donation, for it was rumored 
that the blind men and women lived with 
severe masters who sent them out under 
strict injunction not to return until an ade- 
quate amount was earned. Certainly, 
whether that was true or not, one might 
hear that plaintive chant at any hour of 
the day or night as the blind ammas tapped 
their way about. 

During my first summer in Japan, Usui 
and I scoured the shops to find furnishings 
for the house we had taken on the Bluff. 
One day in a china shop on Benten dori, I 
saw some beautiful vases in the window and 
entered upon negotiations with the mer- 
chant to have a dinner service made up for 
me by the same artist. 

“Yessu, Okusan; can do, but berry 
difficuru to make estimate on such artist 
work,”’ said the proprietor. 
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Glovers 

BRIGHTON - CARLSBAD 

Sleepingwear. 
ian (eels 


How Do You 
Buy Pajamas? 


N price? Or, if you pay for qual- 

ity, do you take anything a 

careless clerk offers? You have much 
to learn about comfort, if you do. 
Tight, skimpy, poorly cut pajamas 
can ruin your comfort through a 
third of your life! Isn’t it worth 
while to insist on the most comfort- 
able (at the same time the best look- 
ing) you can possibly get? That’s 
Glover’s Brighton-Carlsbad. Ask for 
them at your favorite store. 

If you don’t find just the style or 
material you want, write us. Take a 
minute and a post card to say, “‘Send 
me Eight Magic Hours’’—a great in- 
vestment in comfort and satisfaction. 


.B. GLOVER COM PANY 
Dept. 25 + Dubuque, Iowa 


Glover soft-collar-shirts-for-a-pur pose 
are just as fine 


mor 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Where Traditional Hospitality 
Is Kept Ever Flowering. 
Flawless Bowman Service. Per- 
fect cuisine---extremely moderate 
prices. 
600 handsome outside rooms, with 
bath, single $3.50, $4 and $5; dou- 
ble $5.50, $6, $7 and $8. 
Write for illustrated booklet P. 


Atlanta Biltmore Hotel Company 
HOLLAND B. JUDKINS 
Vice Pres.— Manager 


Cleans Silk and Satin Slippers 
They must be absolutely clean on ALL oc- 
casions. arbona cleans them like new. It 
dries instantly, leaving absolutely no after- 
odor, and they can be worn immediately. 

For Safety's Sake-demand 


CARBONA 


UNBURNABLE 


Cleaning Fluid | = 
REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 


Without Injury to Fabric or Color 
20¢ 30¢ 60¢ & 4. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 


ASK 


RAI foodstuffs and every household use. 
¥ Keeps freshness in—keeps odors and taints out. Fifty P 
snowy white sheets, finest quality paper, coated withclean, 
pure, odorless wax, in anewimprovedno-muss, no-waste 
roll. Ten cents at stores, or send $1.00 for 10 rolls prepaid. 
For sample roll send 16 cents in stamps. Minnesota 

aper Co,, 1824 St. Anthony Av., St. Paul, Minn. 
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The term Fixed-Focus (Registered Trade Mark) 
designates a distinctive type of Tung-Sol bulb 


The courtesy of the road with Tunc-Sots 
Tunc-Sou bulbs are so accurately made that her 
may be readily focussed. This means that you can 
obtain a bright driving light without glare. Motor- 
ists driving toward you are grateful for this cour- 
tesy, which not only assures safety to yourself, but 
to other users of the highway. 


Automobile manufacturers, the makers of TuNG-SoL 
are uniting in a Nation-wide 
endeavor to achieve better night-driving conditions 
If you would experience correct 
road illumination—use Tunc-Sovt Fixed-Focus. 


bulbs and car owners 


with better bulbs. 


“Let Tung-Sol Light the Way” 


Tung-Sol Lamp Works, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Licensed Under General Electric Company’s 
Incandescent Lamp Patents 
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Mindful of the warnings from old resi- 
dents not to allow shopkeepers to over- 
charge me, I insisted upon a written esti- 
mate before I would give the order. The 
suave dealer writhed and wriggled, but 
eventually gave in, furnishing me with a 
weird document in phonetic English in 
which it was set forth that the dinner set 
would cost me ninety yen and would be de- 
livered in three months. 

Shortly afterward a kimonoed boy, wab- 
bling precariously on a bicycle, brought me 
the artist’s sketches for the six designs to be 
used, exquisite miniature representations 
of famous Japanese historical legends. 
Every detail of armor and costume was 
accurately portrayed; even the hair, which 
at first glance seemed a solid splash of 
black, on close examination showed as 
scores of fine brush strokes. 

The three months of waiting having 
finally rolled by, I visited the shop to in- 
quire about my dinner service; for three 
months longer I went two and three times 
a week to ask. Inevitably the shopkeeper 
smiled his alibi, ‘‘Shigata ga nai,” and art- 
fully sold me another set of china to use in 
the interim. 

But when my longed-for dishes were 
finally delivered they were well worth the 
months of waiting. Connoisseurs who came 
to dinner remonstrated at eating from 
them, declaring they should be in a mu- 
seum; collectors of armor assured me the 
details were perfect; and eventually it was 
borne in upon me that I possessed a treas- 
ure of art made by the foremost living 
artist of Japan. 

Thereupon I became greedy to procure 
more of his work while he yet lived. The 
baffling shopkeeper regretted politely that 
he could provide no more of the artist’s 
work; but I got the address, and calling a 
ricksha and interpreter, rode out into the 
country. 

Saito Hodo’s little cottage clung to a hill- 
top like a limpet on a rock, with a terraced 
garden straggling down the slope below. 
Over the tea, served by his wrenlike little 
brown wife, I complimented Saito Hodo, 
through the interpreter; upon his work, 
asking him to do more for me. 


The Artistic Temperament 


Hodo was a bent little man, with gold- 
bowed spectacles and a distant manner. He 
received my flattery with cold politeness 
and refused absolutely to consider another 
commission, though I had offered to let him 
set the price himself. Baffled and disap- 
pointed, on my return home I asked the in- 
terpreter the reason: 

“Why, Hirose San, would Hodo not do 
the work? Is he so rich that he desires to 
cease from toil?” 

“No, Okusan, Hodo is not a rich man; 
furthermore he is an artist who desires al- 
ways to work, to progress. He would not do 
the work for you because in the first in- 
stance you made a bargain with the agent 
that the price should not be more than 
ninety yen. 

‘“Hodotold me that heworked sixmonths, 
with great drain upon his spirit and tax 
upon his eyes, and the money he received 
was too little for his work.” 

“But I told him today I would pay any- 
thing he asked.” 

“Yes, Okusan, it is not the money.”’ 

“Then tell me the reason, Hirose San.” 

“‘T am very sorrowful to do so, Okusan; 
you will not like to hear it.” 

“Never mind, tell me the truth, Hirose 
San.” } 

“Well, then, if you must know, Okusan, 
Hodo does not care to work for you be- 
cause he thinks you a haggler, one who 
would put a price upon artistry which can- 
not be estimated in coin. The money is 
nothing. It is your spirit which grieves 
him.” 
| In the end I drew out from Hirose San 

an explanation of the old philosophy of 
workmanship in Japan before Western na- 
tions brought their code of contracts, esti- 
mates and firm offers backed by courts of 
law. 


In the old days, he sai d, { 
labor bargaining with | capi 
instead each party was bo 
honor which required the 
best at any task regardles, 
labor involved, while it fo 
to haggle over the price of t f 
If one ordered, for instan) 
gold lacquer, 


based on his actual cost 
terials during the time he 
upon your commission; \ 
the patron, were expected |, 
artist for his time and ma 
reasonable profit and wy 
your appreciation of they 
Public opinion castigated ) 
man who charged too dey 
tron who rewarded in a nj\ 


Feminine Dipl 


Hirose told me that this jj 
be found in the country ‘i 
who had not come in dirp 
the semi-European iyi), 
Treaty Ports; but when 4 
dinner tables on the Blufiy 
eigners scoffed. Business rp 
all Japanese were tricky, | 
ing foreigners; that one’s 
lay in securing written es 
ing contracts; and forei 
ran their households with 
over the extortionate cha 
baker and tailor, agreed hr 
husbands’ verdicts. 

But presently I had the 
cate myself and prove tha’ 
some other places on the g]| 
receive the same kind of t 
penses; that honor is som 
ful as a legal contract. 

We began to feel craméd 
house; another room 1 
needed. Again Dana San 
penter with an interpreter 
time explaining to him t 
estimate and the necessity! 
mitted before the order cod 

Daiku San—the carpt 
that it was impossible to 
lumber or how many won 
required before the work 
complished; but in the en] 
sheet of rice paper coyeret} 
tracks, which the interpret 
an estimate of three hundi| 
ing a room on to our dom] 

Dana San was almost 0 
this high estimate; he yovl 
should be built if we all hat 
the sand, or words to thaif 

A week or two I waited 
lence, then strolled down ? 
one afternoon to Daiku Ses 
was a much more imposins 
my own, for Daiku San \ 
and wealth and the respect! 

““Konnicht wa” —"“ Gor. 


the low wicket gate in i 
studded fence around, Dail 
and slipping off my shoes 
the house. 
“Trrasshat”’ 
Daiku San’s wife, coming’ 
me a silk cushion on he? 
She shuffled off to brew me! 
I could hear her from the # 
Daiku San to hurry. | 
In such weather, the sho? 
house were pushed back! 
through to the garden in) 
Daiku San, in a ver} e } 
holding a board fi 
while he drew a plaid 
though preparing to eut 
thigh at every stroke. He 
at his spouse’s hail, ¢ 
and weat through th 
attiring himself in a | 
kimono not ten feet 
livious of my presen 
(Continued on 


ed from Page 166) 
he arrived before me, bow- 
sly, at the same time as the 


ily the subject of the esti- 
41 San’s refusal to accept it, 
de weather, the catch of fish 
Daiku San’s newest grand- 
brought the conversation 
ubject in hand, for I had a 
If, and it was easy to intro- 
on of crowded accommoda- 


" T said plaintively, ‘‘I need 
jimy house badly; I have no 
y new baby amah.”’ 
lite plain,” replied Daiku 
ically. “On next Monday 
h my men to build it.” 
sivery word we exchanged 
- the room. Daiku San 
srentices and stayed to over- 
ri) himself. Freed from the 
s(n estimate, he entered into 
fine occasion admirably, in- 
ey scheme—which had not oc- 
nof us hitherto—of hitching 
wi) the ground floor, which 
i¢g the roof as first planned. 
y art to supply the workmen 
tea and dissemble my Occi- 
itiace when they knocked off 
{ee times an hour for a whiff 
léripes. The work being fin- 
njmented Daiku San scrupu- 
1 excellence, while he mod- 
dmy praise; his men tidied 
r, chips and shavings, and I 
al of the matter for months. 
ll). serawling black ideographs 
4 door, which I handed with 
umph to Dana San. The 
oonstructing the room, by 
roedure between Daiku San 
s:venty-five yen! 
» ere could be no question of 
a) San and I had each talked 
nn about the same work. His 
elered under Western condi- 
bia three hundred yen; his 
wen the work had been done 
O1is OWN Ways, was just a 
h) sum. 
m son will not do business in 
n} He will wear a European 
t)rite his letters on an Amer- 
ai and figure his costs and 
ni‘ly as a Yankee trader; but 
giceful to have had the priv- 
wag old Daiku San, with his 
diof simplicity, integrity and 
fij;aanship. 


Asinformeati on 


n, the record of my experience 
rit in Japan. I have tried to 
hl picture of the first years, 
a so pitifully isolated and 
r¢ the native life about us, 
p¢unities to understand the 
a0 doubt, giving them an im- 
_/ughtiness, narrowness and 
Is, as representatives of for- 
8,hat contributed little to an 
al nderstanding. 
tsially that, for all our arro- 
anese Government and peo- 
eed us in the main far more 
i kindly than immigrants are 
‘n Western lands. 
to show, by tales such as 
® man of Jimbohara, how fre- 
*€ ignorance leads to unfortu- 
1¢ tions. Unquestionably, and 
| stice, if he judges from that 
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Jt such judgments on slight 
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3, In the beautiful Fujiya 
‘noshita, an educated Japa- 
l# of Oxford and widely trav- 
eh 


e will fight America some 
m we do so, we will win. 
er when I was traveling in 
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America, my Pullman porter told me that 
when we declare war on America, all the 
negroes in the South will revolt and join us.” 

You see? He was taking a snap judg- 
ment based on the casual remark of an un- 
reliable, unrepresentative citizen of Amer- 
ica, yet doubtless he has repeated it often, 
with incalculable influence among his 
countrymen, 

Even my loyal, faithful Usui, who proved 
his devotion to my family by years of un- 
remitting service, had his mite of gossip to 
contribute. Washing the windows in my 
room one day, he noticed the photographs 
of my family in army and navy uniforms 
upon the wall. 

“What service does Dana San belong 
to?’ he asked. 


Silly Statements 


I explained that Dana San was a pure 
civilian, which he could not comprehend at 
first, as he thought in his ignorance that 
America had conscription even as Japan. 

“But if he is no kind of a soldier, what 
will he do in the war, Okusan?”’ 

“‘What war do you mean, Usui?” 

“The war between America and Japan, 
Okusan.” 

‘When is that war coming?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, in a couple of years. We talk about 
it at the bath nights. Everyone knows that 
there will be war; that is why the price of 
rice has gone up so much. The government 
is putting away quantities so that the 
soldiers will have enough to eat in Amer- 
ica, for they don’t have rice over there.” 

This from Usui! I stared at him. 

“Usui, do you mean that you would 
shoot me and the babies as enemies?”’ 

“Oh, no, Okusan. We Japanese do not 
make war like the Germans. We would 
put you in an internment camp till we won 
the war. Of course, we should win, for 
Japan has never been defeated in a war 
yet.” 

You hear the same silly statements from 
Americans at home—“War with Japan 
some day.”’ “America could lick Japan in 
a week.”’ Statesmen in Washington and 
Tokio are putting their heads together in 
wise plans for the future; the intelligent 
diplomats and military men of both na- 
tions recognize that a war would be absurd; 
the blue waters of the Pacific, let us hope, 
will be wide enough and cool enough to cool 
off the hot-headed utterances of both na- 
tionalities before they strike a spark that 
can set off a conflagration. 

Radio, movies, cables, books may do 
much in the future to increase interna- 
tional understanding and lessen interna- 
tional friction; but in the last analysis it 
is the immigrants of each nation upon whom 
rests the responsibility of creating a friendly 
international feeling. Every Japanese who 
comes to America, every American who 
goes to Japan, is, in his small way, an am- 
bassador from his country; from his per- 
sonality and actions the whole will be 
judged by the majority with whom he comes 
in contact. 

Therefore it is pleasant to me to remem- 
ber that on the day I sailed from Japan, 
my servants, who had known me best, seen 
me most intimately, day in, day out, were 
gathered on the wharf to say good-by with 
every evidence of sincere regret. 

On the hatoba confetti was flying, band 
playing, people thronging tosee their friends 
off. In my cabin O Baa San knelt by me, 
holding my hand. ‘‘ You have been like my 
own daughter,” she said brokenly, and hid 
her face behind her sleeve as the tears ran 
down her wrinkled cheeks. 

As the boat moved slowly from the pier 
I saw Usui, Toku San and Ume San waving 
to me and the babies; beside them stood 
O Baa San, her face still behind her sleeve. 

A few months later, in the great earth- 
quake, they tell me a tidal wave washed 
over Honmoku and the little houses near 
the beach. I wonder wistfully where O Baa 
San was on that day. 

Editor’s Note—This is the last of three articles 
giving the experiences of an American woman living 
in Japan. 
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“Suddenly, one day, 


after twenty years 


I learned how to shave” 


“T'd got into a habit, like lots 
of fellows, in shaving year after 
year with the same old ‘safety.’ 


‘T'd not kept up with the times. 
I'd heard of new inventions in 
razors, but I stayed in a rut. 


*T was out camping with a fellow 
who used a Valet AutoStrop Razor 
and was very enthusiastic. ‘Just 
try it,’ he urged. 


‘Believe me, it was a revelation 
during those two weeks. 


‘Results! Oh, what a difference! 
It’s all in the stropping, I learned. 


“Give it a few strokes just before 
shaving. 


“T'll never go back to the ordinary 
‘safety’ because Ill never be 
content with a blade giving only 
a few shaves—each one worse 


as the blade dulls. I know the 


right way, now.” 


This is the experience of many 
men. Maybe you are in a 
habit rut, so far as shaving is 
concerned. Have you tried the 
Valet AutoStrop Razor which 
automatically sharpens its blades 
without removal—cleans, too, 
without removal? 


Why not? Why keep to old- 
fashioned ways? Only by 
new tests can you progress. 
Just trya Valet AutoStrop Razor. 
Note its superiority. 


Valet Auto-Strop Razor 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


A wide selection 
of sets, ranging 
from simple 
combination of 
razor, strop and 
blade to com- 
plete toilet kits 
—$1 to $25. 


The RAZOR 
That 
Sharpens 
Itself 
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“Restoring an Old teense | 
*yanize old things— 


—make them rival new 


et KYANIZE Floor Finish help you to have the 

home you want! If a chair looks scratched 

or the varnish has come off—refinish it yourself 

with KYANIZE Floor Finish. It varnishes and stains 
in one single operation. 


Bureaus, tables, desks—refinish them yourself 
with KYANIZE Floor Finish. Ready to use as it 
comes from the can. 


Made for floors, KYANIZE Floor Finish produces a hard, 
high gloss, waterproof, durable surface that even gritty 
heels cannot scratch white and, for that very reason, it is ideal 
for furniture. 


Comes in eight attractive shades, from Light Oak to Dark 
Mahogany; also in clear or natural. If there ismo KYANIZE 
dealer near you, send One Dollar for our special offer 
featured below. 


Results Guaranteed Absolutely 


When KYANIZE Products are used in accordance 
with the simple directions, absolute satisfaction 
is guaranteed or our dealers are authorized to 
refund the purchase price for the empty can. If 
they don’t we will. 


BOSTON VARNISH CO.,403 Everett Sta., Boston 49,Mass. 


Special $1. Offe 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name and 
One Dollar and we will forward to you, charges pre- 
paid, a full pint can of KYANIZE Floor Finish and a 
good brush to apply it. Mention color desired. 
KYANIZE Floor Finish Colors: Light Oak, Walnut or 
Brown Mahogany, Dark Oak, Mahogany, Golden Oak, 
Colonial Green, Cherry, Natural or Clear, Rosewood 
or Dark Mahogany. 


VARNISHES 8 ENAMELS 


Sor Floors ~ Furniture ~ “Woodworks 
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(Continued from Page 36) 


you can’t get it to running just the Same 
again, and make the lines all Match Up 
even. That’s the trouble with a Lot of 
Poets—they Shut the Engine Off at the 
end of Every Line, trying to Save Gas— 
and their Poetry Shows it. 

For the benefit of Folks who has got Tin 
Lizzies and aint tried Writing Poetry yet, 
and some of the Poets sending in Stuff to 
the Salome Sun and THE SATURDAY EVE- 
NING Post who Evidently aint got No 
Lizzie but maybe can Borrow One, the 
Reptyle Kid and Me will now give a Dem- 
onstration of the Best Way to write Good 
Spring Poetry. Archie Bald says as how 
maybe Some Day, him having More Edu- 
cation, he will show us how to write some- 
thing with Real Class. 

Start her Up, Bill, and let the Kid show 
Folks what a Good Garage Man can Do 
when he’s feeling Bad and Remorseful— 
which he sure ought to after what he 
Charged that Tourist from Indiana for 
Messing up his Timer and Regulating his 
Carburetor. This is the Reptyle Kid work- 
ing now—and he Assumes all Liability for 
What he Does. Give him a little time as 
the engine is Cold this morning. Now Lis- 
ten to him Work: 


I’m a Katy Did— 

The Reptyle Kid 

And I like to Sing 

In the Spring (One Cylinder Missed then) 
I was First Mechanic 

On the old Titantic 

But I’d Rather Rest 

Out Here in the West 

And Build Me a Nest. 


We had to Shut the engine off on the Kid 
then. He aint so Good this morning and he 
forgot his Ear Plugs and was trying to Keep 
up with the Engine and if I hadn’t of Shut 
it Off he would have run on for an Hour, 
trying to find Words to rhyme with Rest— 
which is one of the Best Things he Does— 
but it Aint Good Poetry. 

Start her up again, Bill, and I’ll see What 
I can do while we’re waiting for someone to 
come along from Iowa or Ohio with their 
Rear Bearings Burned Out or their Valves 
needing Grinding. Easy, Bill, and Not so 
Fast, because I don’t Feel that way this 
morning. That’s about right—so Here 
Goes. This Ought to be Good: 


Me Thinks we shall Soon have Rain 
(The Kid says I’m Crazy) 
For the Clouds Hang Low O’er Head; 
(The Boys Have Gone Outside to Look) 
The East Wind Rattles the (Gimme the Ear 
Plugs) Window Panes 
And the Sun Last Night Set Red. 


Now don’t that Beat the Devil—running 
out of Gas just as I was Getting Going 
Good—but it ain’t So Bad for a Starter 
and it Shows what a Good Garage Man can 
do when it comes to Writing Poetry with a 
Tin Lizzie. I read it Out Loud to see how 
it Sounded and the Frog just Looked at 
Me out of the corner of his Eye and Hopped 
Off around behind the Garage like he 
thought it might be catching or else maybe 
it Might Rain. 

Chloride Kate says it Might be Poetry 
but it is a Lie and sounds to Her like some- 
one must have brung a Bottle of Cactus 
Juice to town Last Night—making us talk 
about East Winds and Clouds and Window 
Panes rattling when everybody knows there 
aint No Windows in a Tent and it aint Apt 
to Rain for Seven Years More. Kate never 
heard of Poetic License—and if she did 
she’d Probably think it was something like 
Poll Tax or a Tag on an automobile or the 
kind you hang around a Dog’s Neck. You 
can’t expect a woman like Chloride Kate 
to Make Good Poetry to the Tune of a Hot 
Cake turner and Eggs sizzling in Bacon 


Grease—but She Sure can (\, 
Tastes like Good Poetry So 


writing of Good Spring Poet); 
a Statute of the Frog as Ist Fy, 
Time Subscription (length } 
the Salome Sun as the 2nd), 
Best Spasms submitted this | i 
Exceed 8 or 12 Lines, as mea F 
Kid both got Good Ears ani. 
the 1st Few Lines whether 
Running Good or Somethir 
with it. Don’t send No Stans 
to get anything Back—heczip 
Give Nothing Back to No» 
don’t get the Cancellation of 
more since we Lost the Post 
Bald is practising Up and m| 
him to Make some Poetry by 


“HERE’S WHERE YOU Gp} 
DESSERTS,”’ THE HARRIED Ey 
AND SHE Hi? THE CAITIFF Vf 

OF PIn- 


1h night, at the Sorghum 
House down here, Tas 
(HINDOO LEGERDEMANIACS 
great success the remarkabl 
entitled: 


I long to see an old-time m 
again, 
And hear the’ blood-ana 
would spill, | 
When the villain, riding-boo], 
And the hero, homespun-sui) 
Would fight to give the gall’, 
The heroine was so beset in 
scene, : 


And Virtue had a bad time 
Well I recollect one play 
Where the heroine, at bay, | 

Turned on the villain wh? 

booed: 
REFRAIN 
“‘Here’s where you get your j| 
the harried Hilda hissea| 

And she hit the caitiff with’ 
The knave he was disgusted, f, 
was custid, 

So he tied her in a burning } 
Her calls for help brought out} 
But the villain had the fire 

They forgot the flames were 1 

For he had them — 
(Close harmony) 

OH, FIREMAN, SAVE : 

—Harr 


high of talents. 
This song, it made a wire wal 
her balance. 
ONLY A Poor CHORUS ¢ 


A Modest Ma 


HE had manners so beg 
And was such a winsoi 
With her sunny ways @ 
That I asked her for a! 
Cunning seemed she and ¢ 
As she answered roguisl 
With a murmured, pert ai 
“There'll be someone sure 


Out we strolled into the sh 
That the flooding moonl 
While the late birds from th 
Trilled across the oe 
Rose a cloud, and when be 
Peered the sly old moon 
Whispered she, “I should 
If the man in the moon & 
—Ginis 


The song you can me 8 


ime I might have wondered 
lie was willing to pay so high 
sfriend jolted; but from then 
nine the Gloriana lobby was 
‘k out puzzles in, cross words 
4 ly, though, the last sporting 
sold, Mame had dressed the 
¢ and flitted to keep a movie 
hin trickle of late diners was 
rom the grill, and I has a 
iehind the folding screen that 
stools and returns. I opens 
,, renews some of the scenery 
ushed off during the rush, 
Je finger-nail buffing while I 
‘ng breaths. 

1 for friend Phil to show up, 
y, going to boob the play by 
his bonbon shopping some- 
tut most likely Mrs. Wallie 
jw to steer him straight here. 
¢ at such things, I could tell 
4 much simpler it would have 
J ought to tag him with a red 
be no chance of a mistake. 
most go two to one I could 
tom her description. One of 
|g chappies that’s always on 
f| admiring glances, whether 
g ballroom or strolling down 
, ut such an old campaigner 
gaany fluttering around him 
ord to be choosy. 

|, him come with his nose in 
Jet these drawing-room pets 
st for the sport of it I’d let 
i oltage baby stare on ’em, to 
(happen. Say, I’ve had ’em 
ethe counter as confidential 
any out-of-town buyer. And 
»/ed the ice-house door. Men 
(ier they have their names in 
« ster or only in the telephone 
id if I couldn’t get friend 
tice, then there was some- 
; ith him. How I would chill 
he, though, when I got him 
!\7or there was a salary hung 


PM only a chance pick-up; 
Wy with it strong, why couldn’t 
dice little side line? I might 
ite a rep as a sheik tamer, 
nat be others in Mrs. Keith’s 
| ends or hubbies that needed 
i(s jolted. If so, I was open 


u of myself? Why, one of the 
1st contented room clerks 
Jd nothing on me about then. 
sin pose with the screen as a 
,yelashes drooped, chin up 
o out. And I was still holding 
jen I hears someone stepping 
n ble floor from the elevator— 
o\ steps that ended at the candy 


soe him, right on the tick of 
f a second or so I don’t look 
i¢ me. Let him get the effect 
€ mopen the act. And always 
a hty at the start. Then when 
\, with my famous smile, it’s 
Gegister. Now he’s shuffling 
 ispects the stock. All I need 
0 if it’s friend Phil or not is to 
t ebaleony. But he might see 
v:. Besides, I want to do my 
n First, I’ll let him dangle a 


ae thing I knew I heard this 
Jniliar voice saying, ‘1 beg 
nner, if I am interrupting 
n laydream.”’ 

Tar slumped under the coun- 
( te, though. Aunt Maggie 
sno nerves at all, meaning I 
i'<y when things are sprung on 
[vas gawping some as I swung 
» only natural. 

Norton!” says I, and for a 
. Just stood staring. 

ut the last man in the world 
'€ tosee just then. Not that 
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he’s any stranger at the Gloriana. . No; 
one of the big stockholders of the concern 
that owns the chain, Mr. Norton is, and has 
a private suite that’s always held for him, 
no matter if he’s in China or Newport or 
Miami, which he generally is. ’Course, he 
has less to do with running the hotel than I 
do, or Mame, and I expect few know he’s 
one of the owners. I wouldn’t myself if I 
hadn’t been here long enough to get all the 
inside gossip that’s passed around. And 
this is only one of a dozen things, I under- 
stand, that he has his capital invested in. 

But I’ll say this for him: Owner or not, 
he’s the only party connected with the man- 
agement who uses the Miss when he speaks 
tome. Always. It’s ““Good morning, Miss 
Tessie,” and “‘Thank you, Miss Tessie”’ 
from him, a friendly smile, and nothing 
more—that is, no fresh remarks. 

Not that he ever forgets to stop at the 
stand, when he comes back from one of his 
trips, and ask how I’m getting along. But 
he means it. Does the same with Otto, the 
big door man; and with Mike, the head 
porter; and I expect with most of the staff 
that’s been on the pay roll long enough for 
him to get acquainted with. He remem- 
bers, too, about Otto’s brother that lives in 
Milwaukee, and Mike’s little girl that had 
meningitis and was cured by a specialist 
Mr. Norton sent and paid for. He knew 
about me and my Barney, and helped me 
get him the garage job when we were en- 
gaged, and heard most of the story about 
how that rich widow got him away from 
me. 

So I might almost say we were old friends, 
if it wouldn’t sound too brassy. For you 
can guess Mr. Norton has his real pals in a 
different class from me and Otto, not to 
mention admirers. Yes, even I’ve got to 
admit he’s the best-looking man I ever 
knew, not barring Barney; and more’n 
that, he seems to have it less on his mind. 
One of these big, slow-motioned, quiet- 
spoken men, with a strong chin and steady 
brown eyes that generally have a sober 
look, but can get flickery at times. Also 
with the kind of shoulders that makes a 
dinner coat look very much like it had been 
run on hot. 

I looked up at him sort of shy. 

“TI didn’t know you were in town,” 
says I. 

“Only for the night,’’ says he. “I’ve 
just met some friends who have taken pity 
on me and asked me out for the week-end. 
So I need some sweets to take along.”’ 

“One of our imperial-size de-luxe mix- 
tures?’ I suggests. 

“Lord, no!’’ says he, “‘a small box of 
plain bonbons. For the horses, you see. 
It’s a way I have of making myself popular 
with Wallie’s hunters.”’ 

““Wallie!”’ I gasps before I could choke 
it down. 

“Hh?” says he. 

“Excuse it, please, Mr. Norton,” says I. 

“Certainly, Miss Tessie,” says he. ‘“‘But 
why the surprise?”’ 

“T_I didn’t mean a thing,” says I. “It 
just slipped out.” 

“Oh, did it?’’ says he, gazing down at 
me puzzled. 
it sounded very much as if you had met 
Wallie Keith. Have you?” 

“Mr. Keith?” says I, 
‘““Why, yes, I believe I have.”’ 

*“Where?”’ he asks. 

‘Let me see,” says I, rubbing my chin. 
“Oh, it was here at the stand. He—he was 
talking to me.” 

“He would be,”’ says Mr. Norton. ‘Yes, 
I’m positive Wallie wouldn’t miss anyone 
like you, especially if Julie wasn’t around— 
Mrs. Keith, you know.” 

“But she was around,” says I; “right 
here.” 

““M-m-m!” says he. 
doing the talking?”’ 

Ol VCS, ce SAVE eh 
chat.” 

Mr. Norton shakes his head. 


careless-like. 


“And Wallie was 


“We had quite a 


“Forgive my saying so, but | 
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Top is swiveled to 
prevent rubber gasket 
from turning when 
the valve inside is 
put in or removed. 


Right above the rubber 
gasket is a carefully 
tapered metal seat 
that gives added pro- 
tection against leaks. 


Automatic valve is 
fitted with a rubber 
gasket and the end of 
the barrel is hardened 
to prevent adhering 
to the rubber. 


Modern Tires Need 


Modern Valve 
Equipment 


ATCH the pressure in your tires. That’s 
the word today. Especially in balloons 
the pressure must be constant and uniform. 


i To prevent jamming 
the spring or bending 
the valve stem these 
parts are enclosed in 
a solid metal barrel. 


So, guard against leaky valves. Any good 
~ dealer can provide you with Dill Valve Insides. 
They cost but 30c for a set of five, and they 
may save you many, many times that sum. 


For they’re wonderfully sturdy, these tiny 
necessities. Every part is doubly protected— 
made doubly safe against jamming or bending. 
Because Dill Valve Insides are of modern 
design—built to hold the pressure in modern 
tires. Used by most well known tire manufac- 
turers. Sold at retail by thousands of dealers. 


THE DILL MANUFACTURING CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
Manufactured in Canada by The Dill Manufacturing Co. of Canada Ltd., Toronto 


The Dill Instant-On 
On or off in 5 seconds 


Another Dill development for 
modern tires. Dust cap and 
Valve cap combined. Specified as 
standard equipment by most car 
manufacturers. If your car is not 
equipped, get a set of 5 for $1.00. 


Di. 


Standard TireValves and ValveParts 
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Mrs. Smotch tells Albert this 
would never have happened 


with Electric 


You can depend upon Elec- 
tric Garden Hose to give 
you twice the service of an 
ordinary hose. or it can- 
not kink! 

Kinks crack hose. 
Quickly make it leaky and 
useless. But Electric is 
kink-proof because it is built 
up like the finest cord tires. 

of pure gum 
Surrounded by 
braided jackets of tough 
seine cord. Protected by a 
heavy ribbed-rubber tread. 
Vulcanized everlastingly to- 
gether into seamless, super- 
strong Electric Hose. 


Layers 


rubber. 


The processes by which 
Electric Hose is made are 
exclusive. No other manu- 
facturer uses them. There- 
fore no other hose can 


approach the durability of 


Electric. It stays sound 
and sturdy through season 
after season of hard use. It 


Garden Hose 


is the most economical hose 
you can buy. 

Be sure you get genuine 
Electric. See that the trade- 
mark and the handy foot- 
by-foot measuring marks 
are moulded into every 


length. Your hardware 
dealer, plumber, seedsman 


or rubber goods store sells 

Electric Hose or can get it 

for you. 

Evectric Hose & Russer Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


ELECTRIC 
GARDEN HOSE 


_It cannot kink 


rp, 

h Buy 
H Delivers as large 
H a nozsle stream 


54” hose. 


h longer—weighs 
H less, so wears 
Hless when 
Hh dragged over 
rough surfaces. 
r q And costs less, 
aux? besides. 
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“Muddy as a movie plot!” says he. 
“That doesn’t seem at all like Julie, stand- 
ing quietly by while you and Wallie 
No, no! She couldn’t! You see, Miss Tes- 
sie, I’m rather well acquainted with both of 
them; and while Wallie Keith is a good 
sort in his way—a thorough sport, and all 
that—he is rather susceptible to feminine 
charms, and Julie is not unaware of the 
fact.” 

“Yes?”’ says I, looking at my toes. 

“Of course,’’ he goes on, “‘I have no 
right to ask, Miss Tessie, but you have 
made me somewhat curious. Wasn’t 
there—er—a bit more to the story?”’ 

Well, there I was. He was Mr. Norton, 
and he’d been mighty kind tome. Besides, 
I hate having to lie out of things, and I 
couldn’t to him. So I looked up and 
twinkled. 

“Mrs. Keith was on the other side of the 
marble pillar,” says I, ‘‘and he didn’t know 
she was anywhere near.”’ 

“Not really?’’ chuckles Mr. Norton. 
“Oh, I say! Poor old Wallie! You—er— 
didn’t encourage him to go on, did you?” 

“Me?” says I. “I sent him off with his 
ears pink when he tried to make a date with 
me. I spoke what was on my mind, and then 
afew. She heard every word. Seemed to 
please her a lot too. Anyway, she said she 
liked my work. It was after that she came 
around and signed me up for another per- 
formance.” 

“Good heavens!”’ says he. ‘“‘Wanted 
you to rub it into Wallie again?”’ 

“He didn’t need it,” says I. “‘There was 
someone else. I—I don’t know as I ought 
to tell any more.” 

“But, my dear girl,”’ protests Mr. Nor- 
ton, “‘there’s no use making a mystery out 
of it now. I’ll get it from Julie. But I’d 
much rather have it from you. Come! 
There was someone else, you say?”’ 

I glanced sleuthy about the lobby. A 
few guests camped around in the Spanish 
chairs, yawning behind newspapers; a 
fussy old lady trying to get a long-distance 
connection in one of the telephone booths; 
the desk clerks busy booking some new 
arrivals checking in; nobody very near. 

“Yes,” says I, “another man with the 
‘Hello, dearie!’ habit. A regular lady 
killer, one of these handsome tea hounds 
that buzzes here and there, leaving a trail 
of bleeding hearts. Doesn’t hate himself, 
either, and never misses a chance. You 
know the kind. And after Mrs. Keith had 
watched me crumple up her Wallie, she had 
an idea I might do as much for this other 
one. Well, that’s right in my line, but I 
never got a chance to be paid for it before. 
She said she’d send him around. So I’m 
all set to stop him. I’m looking for him to 
show up any minute now.” 

I thought he’d take the hint, but he 
doesn’t. Seems to be mulling something 
over, and still stands there. 

“He ought to have a clear field, hadn’t 
he, Mr. Norton?” I suggests. 

“Eh?” says he. “Oh, yes, to be sure he 
ought. But just a moment. I can’t think 
who the fellow might be. Didn’t Julie 
mention his name?”’ 

“She only called him Phil,’’ says I. 

I heard him let out something between a 
gasp and a gurgle, and the queerest look 
came into his eyes. The next minute he was 
leaning on the counter with his head down 
and his shoulders rocking, either chuckling 
or choking, I couldn’t make out which. 

“Oh, oh, oh!’ says he. ‘‘ Priceless, that is! 
Behold, Miss Tessie, your unwary victim!”’ 

Then it was me that got choky. 

“You!” says I. . “But you’re not Phil!” 

“John Philip on the tax lists,’’ says he; 
“Jack to most of my friends, but Julie pre- 
fers to call me Phil. Besides, now I come 
to think of it, it was Julie who suggested, 
only a few minutes ago, that I mustn’t for- 
get the hunters. Wasn’t that part of the 
plot, for her to send me here?’’ 

I nods. 

_ “There you are,” says he. “Then I must 
be the conceited tea hound who needs to be 
stopped in his tracks.” 

“Oh, but, Mr. Norton,’’ I protests, my 
ears redder than Wallie’s had been, ‘“‘she 


| 

couldn’t have meant you! W) 
that kind at all! I know yor 

“Thank you, Miss Tess} 
“And I trust I do not meri 
scription. Not the lady-kijj/ 
way; nor the trail of bleeding 
as a bachelor, I’m rather a f ! 
know. 

“T do buzz around at teas | 
must own that I am not inds 
subtler sex, especially when ti 
as well as fair. And I’ve ha\ 
rather serious affairs which w 
freely discussed in certain qu} 
none of them quite came off; 
one—but that isn’t settled as 
see, I’m no anchorite.”’ 

“But I don’t believe,” 
what Mrs. Keith says you = 

“Oh, as for Julie,” says ne | 
both hands, ‘‘she’d suspect a 

I was looking square into h 
to make out what he mear \ 
shouldn’t have asked, but Td 

“Just why, though, should) 
to—to treat you the same as ( 
What’s her game?” | 


: 


A See 


I never expected to say an, 
Norton that would get him 
that’s what happened. For 
he almost looks foolish. Th 
it off. 

“‘She’s a deep one, Julie,” 1 
rather a selfish person. You 
Keeps a tight rein on Wallie,, 
play around herself—and doe; 
his nose, the simple old thin; 
tricky about it. And her 
There’s no telling who she’s i 
next.” 

“You mean,” says I, “tna 
you?” | 

‘Well, there are indie 
“T suppose I ought to feel hc 
a clever woman, and not unat 
she can be rather charming at 
I—well, hang it all, I’m an\ 
Wallie’s, and I was quite for) 
Mrs. Keith. She was a dear] 
Auntie May. And I wate 
Julie’s maneuvers while she ' 
spell on Wallie. I’ve always 
was what finished Auntie M} 
start proceedings. Anyway, : 
to see the suit ended. Andi 
him; incidentally, his mone 
rotten piece of work. So y 
Miss Tessie, whether I neec 
from you. Even if I got it, it 
help Julie’s scheme.” 

“The cat!” says I. “Wo! 
her scurvy tricks! I expect ¢ 
I bumped you hard enough } 
on the rebound, eh?”’ 

“TI am sorry to say,” sa) 
Julie’s mind sometimes work: 
lines.” f 

“And do you know the tri 
with me?” I goes on. “Fifty 
try, a hundred if I put it ove’ 

That brings the flicker intc 

“Then I’m not rated as @ 
extravagances, am I?” says h 
offer seemed tempting to ye 
and business is business. Well 
rob you of a just fee? Go ahi 
it, Miss Tessie. I am re 
medicine. Shoot!” 

‘All I mean to do now,” sa 
out on her. I’m going to quit 

“Good girl!” says he. 
not be the loser. I’ll pay to 
how is she to know? § 
so that you may tender 
person?” 

Then, for the first 
who’s supposed to be 
Honest, I’d been so b 
Norton that I’d forgot 
nal. 


woman,” says I. 
need to tell her. 
on the mezzanine, taking 
“Really?” says he. “Wa 
me sent away crushed and hur! 
is delicious! But if I stroll « { 


4 ed from Page 174) 

leave everything in the air. 
what to think.” 

,/inks, or don’t think,’’ says 
go worry me at all.” 

e, “she must have devoted 
ought to this elaborate 
1 subsidizing you to repulse 
as coldly, setting the stage, 


id then for her to be left in 
, how it all worked out. 


ys he, “we were to end the 

}; differently than she ex- 

4]l, give her some sort of 

) 

iy the flicker in his eyes now. 
j he could look like that. 

|} a home wrecker, all right, 

[ ckered back. 

as me that had fallen for 


tten,” says he, “the trap- 

had rather not imagine 
yitothat turn. But you may 
ulertake such a part, Miss 


t Let’s!’’ says I. 

2; she?”’ says he. 

yr the rail now,” says I. 

roff,”’ says he. “‘Would you 

d our hand?”’ 

nit if you can,” says I. 

; | be chatting confidentially, 

} whispers. 

: is the counter and started 
hrew in a few giggles that 

‘ss genuine. In fact, I was 

.,[ don’t say I didn’t enjoy 

esreal as possible. I put in 

ti ches, such as patting his 

inkled up at him. Too bad 

ns anything. And I’ll say I 

li .’t need any movie director 

‘¢zh my paces. I shook out 
let myself go. 

sis Mr. Norton in my ear. 

ang it?” 

€2s like slits and both hands 

ri,” says I. “What about the 

pb)? Anybody piping us off?” 

4 ng us the slightest atten- 

e/ ‘What if I should step in- 

tl: sereen affair?” 

ake lifting the hinged part. 

eistrictly private from every- 


diges through I stands with 
od sort of coy. I knew he 
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was standing close and gazing at me, 
though. 

“Oh, I say, Tessie!’’ says he, dropping 
the Miss for the first time. ‘‘How about 
giving her a real thrill, eh?”’ 

“Anything you say,’ I whispers. 

“By George, but that’s sporting of you!”’ 
says he. ‘Here goes!”’ 

And before I knew it I’d been gathered 
in, fond and impulsive; we’d gone to a 
clinch, and we’d put over something that 
could be used as a fade-out finish for any 
last reel. Uh-huh! Right on the lips! And 
I don’t remember flinching any either. 

“Oh, I beg pardon! Really!” says he, 
letting go sudden. ‘‘I—I hope you don’t 
mind?”’ 

“T’ll get over it, I guess,’’ says I. 

“What about Julie?’”’ he asks. 
she f 

“Why, she’s gone!”’ says I. ‘‘No, she 
didn’t fall over the rail. She must have 
beat it after that last shock.” 

“Not precisely what she was paying for, 
was it?” he chuckles. ‘‘I suppose then it’s 
all over?” 

“Looks like that might be the curtain, 
doesn’t it?’”’ says I. ‘‘Here’s your bon- 
bons for the horses.”’ 

“Kindly cancel the order, Miss Tessie,” 
says he. “The fact is I’ve changed my 
mind about week-ending with the Wallie 
Keiths. The hunters might welcome me, 
but I’m not so sure about Julie, and per- 
haps it’s just as well. Thank you so much, 
Miss Tessie, for—for evérything. And 
since I was the one who spoiled the game, 
I must insist on underwriting the gate re- 
ceipts. Oh, but I do! Here you are, and 
good night.” 

You should have seen the look on Otto’s 
face when I tells him to call me a taxi as I 
left for home. 

And next morning the first thing Mame 
asks, as she reports at the stand, is, ‘‘ Well, 
Tess, did you frost him?”’ 

“No, I didn’t,” says I. “‘ When the time 
came I found I wasn’t in the frosting 
mood.” 

“You didn’t weaken, Tess!’’ says Mame, 
her mouth open. 

“Not exactly,” says I. “‘Things got kind 
of mixed, though, and I ended by double- 
crossing a double-crosser—that Keith 
woman.” 

“Then you lost out on the hundred!” 


ee Is 


’ gasps Mame. 


“T wouldn’t call it a total loss,” says I. 
“But maybe frosting isn’t my specialty, 
after all. . Well, don’t stand there 
gawpy, Mame. Customer at the magazine 
rack. Snappy now!” 


The Eyes Have It 
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' Hair-breadth precision 
eight hours a day 


f b ‘HE Leeds & Northrup Company, Philadelphia, famous 
makers of precision instruments, occupy a high place in in- 
dustry as an authority on manufacturing methods and costs. 


The light used by this concern is a matter of interest to every 
manufacturer. Why do Leeds & Northrup use Work-Light for the 
delicate, sensitive work of building, adjusting and calibrating such 
high precision products as pyrometers, ammeters, voltmeters, 
wattmeters and potentiometers? 


They have found that their workmen see better under Work- 
Light than under any other light! They have found that Work- 
Light does more than eliminate glare, shadows and shiny reflec- 
tions. It actually increases seeing power and reduces eye-strain. 
Eyes are as dependable at 5 o’clock as they are early in the day. 


‘ Any manufacturer interested in 
seeing the effect of this in his own 
plant is invited to request a trial 
Work-Light installation, cheerfully 
offered by Cooper Hewitt because go 
per cent. of them stay. 


Address Cooper Hewitt Electric 
Co., 125 River St., Hoboken, N. J. 


Leeds &§ Northrup found 
that Work-Light enabled 
workmen adjusting deli- 
cate mechanisms to use 
both hands. Previously, 
each man had to keep one 
hand “chained” to an in- 
candescent bulb, 


Descriptive booklet 
sent free to manufac- 
turers. Pleasé write on 
business letterhead. 


74© C. H. E. Co., 1925 
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What to do when it 
sets hotter than warm 


Don’t swelter and wilt when the ther- 
mometer hits eighty-six several days hand 
running and the weather man says, “‘no 
relief, ’’ 


Get in front of a Robbins & Myers 
Fan and you Il quickly forget hot-weather 
worries. 

A touch of the switch gives you a lively 
**Nor’easter’’ or a soothing, cave-like 
zephyr, as you please. You'll work bet- 
ter, play better, sleep better. 


These good fans are sold by dealers 
everywhere. Look for the R&M flag on 
the fan guard. That’s the sign ofa cool- 
ing, buoyant breeze. 


Robbins & Mvers 


Fans and Motors 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO., SPRINGFIELD, O. - BRANTFORD, ONT. 
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DIPLOMATIC ENTERTAIN, 


(Continued from Page 16) | 


they present their advice without waiting 
to be asked for it. 

Especially in countries where the aris- 
tocracy is impoverished is it true that much 
of the brilliant entertaining is carried on 
today by the foreign embassies and lega- 
tions. For this reason the persons who can 
advise a new diplomat whom to ask to his 
parties are able to pay off many of their own 
social debts as well as to score many of 
their social enemies. For although the ad- 
vice as to whom to include piles up very 
fast, the even more insistent counsel as to 
whom to exclude is mountainous. ~ 

A bewildered newcomer who took all ad- 
vice seriously let a woman she had known 
at another capital make out a list of twenty- 
four guests for her first dinner. Later the 
same day, before the invitations had gone 
out, the hostess happened to mention the 
dinner to another friend of hers. The names 
of the guests were exhibited. 

The visitor glanced at them, then ex- 
claimed in shocked surprise, ‘“‘Oh, my dear, 
you surely aren’t going to ask her!’’ She 
pointed to the first name on the list. 

“But Madame told me she went 
everywhere and that I must not fail to in- 
vite her.” 

“Perfect nonsense! She has no right 
whatever to be asked to an embassy. I’ve 
known her for years. Why, before she was 
married ” But her sharp eyes detected 
other names equally reprehensible. ‘‘ You 
ean’t ask those people together. Impos- 
sible! My dear, haven’t you heard Md 

Then she picked up a pencil and made a 
list of her own, excluding all the unofficial 
people the first adviser had suggested, ex- 
cept two or three of the professional diners 
out, whom every city contains and who 
tactfully keep on friendly terms with every- 
one. 

During the heated controversies which 
arise from time to time in every community, 
large or small, sophisticated or simple, one 
pictures these well-groomed dinner guests 
in immaculate white evening shirts and 
glossy silk hats walking with great skill on 
the conversational tight rope stretched 
from one camp to another, siding openly 
with neither, but subtly conveying the im- 
pression to each that in this camp lie their 
true sympathies. 

These people, then, who seem literally to 
go everywhere were left uncensored on the 
list. The half dozen diplomats were left. 
Ten names were replaced. 


Duchesses Not All Alike 


To the newcomer, who had not had time 
to get her social bearings, one duchess was 
much the same as another, unless there was 
some definite reason for substitution. Her 
new adviser had given her, to be sure, a 
great deal of gossip; but then, so had the 
acquaintance who made out the list. In 
fact, she had heard so much gossip during 
her first month that she could not possibly 
sort it out in her own mind. 

She decided, however, on a sensible course 
of action. Taking the two lists to a woman 
who had made no attempt whatever to 
force advice upon her, but who had lived 
for a long time in this capital, and who, 
moreover, was an unmalicious woman of 
the world, she consulted her. 

“One list is as good as the other,” she 
said. ‘“‘One represents one little coterie, 
and the other another. But intrinsically 
they’re about the same.”’ She added, ‘‘I’ve 
not rushed to you with advice, because I 
knew how many other people were doing it, 
and when I first came here my worst mis- 
takes were due to following other people’s 
suggestions. But if you really want me to 
tell you some of the things my own experi- 
ence has taught me, the first is, don’t rush 
into entertaining. It’s not going to make 
the slightest difference whether you give a 
big dinner now or wait for another month, 
when you yourself will begin to know whom 
to ask.” 


{ 


} 


“Then you wouldn’t take 
lists?” 

“No, I wouldn’t, persons 
you do you will identify yoy, 
or the other of the little ime 
smart international set. Th 
less weight in the establishe 
than they believe, and you 
to avoid intimacy with eith 
you feel you must give a |]. 
once, then stick to the diplo; 
already entertained you, ar 
bers of your own staff—th: 
than two couples at once, an| 
of your own colony to whe 
debted.” 

This was the best kind of 
diplomat’s wife followed it! 
listened to either of the two: 
counselors she would have 
matically a partisan in a bij 
quite childlike origin, which 
to be waged between these 


Diplomatic Social i 


Sometimes, however, tho} 
often, bad advice is give 
The usual motive in these c: 
tion. I remember a very ) 
occasion when, due to the fa 
for a royal relative, all the lai 
and the wives of ambassad; 
ters wore black evening Bo 
a foreign diplomat’s wife } 
gown of vivid mustard yeli 
extremely conspicuous, and 
gown was commented on mo} 
It seemed at first a very tact} 
breach of official etiquette, i 
behind her mistake was sait 
the fact that she had asked; 
mat’s wife and had been | 
mourning had been suspendi 
ning. 

Sometimes rivalry exists! 
representatives of various c} 
times between members of t’ 
staffs. Of course where this¢ 
vails the proper social codp: 
cult to obtain. Sometime 
attachés engage in the gr/ 
which amuses the onlooker| 
very seriously by the parti) 
times the competition is bet? 
elor members. Wherever it « 
let the newcomer beware oi: 
that is not substantiated | 
terested and experienced pi 
a young bachelor who mort! 
famous hostess by appearil| 
dinner in a dinner jacket an’ 
had received the invitatior! 
and, having just arrived j 
asked a fellow attaché for 
other man, knowing that ath 
invitations for even the mo: 
sions were telephoned, never 
newcomer that a black til 
rigueur. The hostess, who t 
ing with great seriousness, 
fended to find her most 
appearing so informally 4 
four distinguished people. * 
him again. 

Almost all anecdotes of dit 
life are concerned with the 's 
people have made. One lea} 
these stories, like all others, ¢ 
exaggerated as they go from} 
another, but at first it is di 
hear the stream of stories 
faux pas of one’s predec 
them going back twenty or 

I said one night to the BY 
dor, Sir Ronald Graham, W) 
in Rome shortly after we ha) 
hate to hear all these stories? 
takes of your predecessors? 

“Yes, but there’s one th 
answered, “and that is to hl 
you of all the wonderful thie 
cessors have done!” | 

(Continued on Pag’ 
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7 E younger generation knows to the 
| 


juullest extent the meaning of the word 
\omfort. It lives smartly and well—yet 
< wastes no time or money on tradi- 
bional “extras” whose cost is out of 
their value. 

© oung moderns the seldom-used extra 
$). unnecessary extravagance. Why not, 
4» the extra rent, the extra time that the 


€.a room necessitates, for other things! 
- Pf . Soe 
fe for their living rooms or sunrooms a 


te, with a low, soft-cushioned daven- 
a full-width, luxuriously comfortable 
Jed. No one would guess that beneath 
y/avenport seat is hidden a convenient 
Pe, with strong, yielding springs and 
tattress. A single easy motion opens 
\2d whenever it is needed, revealing 
lace, the bed ready for immediate use. 


surprising that thousands of families, 


0 save space and rent? 


$ or small apartments, have chosen © 


You, too, can enjoy the comfort which Kroehler 
Living Room Furniture is giving them. You can 
choose an interesting period design or a soft-cush- 
ioned overstuffed pattern, with deep, comfortable 
chairs and handsome davenport, with or without a 
concealed bed. You can have this furniture in fine 
wood finishes or in painted finishes to match any 
scheme of decoration. For upholstery, there are all 
the good-looking, long-wearing fabrics that fashion 
approves—silk damask, tapestry, mohair, jacquard 
velours, Chase Velmo or Baker Cut Pattern Velour, 
leather or Chase Leatherwove. 


Important hidden qualities 


Kroehler Living Room Furniture has frames of 
kiln-dried hardwood; seat springs of heavy, high- 
carbon wire, flexibly interlocked; filling of germ- 
cured flax fiber, best moss and cotton. Seat cush- 
ions are filled with fine wire coil springs, padded 
with clean, white, felted cotton; the all-steel. fold- 
ing bed frame is fitted with sagless cable fabric 
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Ulli i, 


The Invisible Bedroom 


he convenience of an extra bedroom 
without ex/ra cost 


and helical springs. The upholstery is given moth- 
proofing treatment. 

Dealers everywhere sell Kroehler Davenport 
Beds and Suites for cash or on easy payments. Be 
sure the name plate is on the back of each piece. 
If you do not know where to find Kroehler Daven- 
ports—with or without concealed beds—and 
matching chairs, write us for the dealer’s name and 
the “ Kroehler Book of Living Room Arrangements.” 


Address Kroehler Mfg. Co., Chicago, or Strat- 
ford, Ontario. Factories at Kankakee, Ill., Brad- 
ley, Ill., Naperville, Ill., Binghamton, N. Y., 
Dallas, Texas, Los Angeles, Calif., San Francisco, 
Calif. Canadian Factory, Stratford, Ontario. 


KROEHLER 


Living Room‘Furniture 
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roducts of Experience— ',s¢am, sam 


heating. 


On the “Economy” Sectional 
Boiler, the grate bar connections 
are outside the ash pit. Therefore 
the shaking mechanism cannot 
become clogged with ashes, nor 
is it exposed to the heat from the 
fire. This means easier operation, 
freedom from interruptions in its 
service and longer life. It is one 
example of many such refine- 
ments in construction that prove 
the value of long experience. 
For full description, write for 
catalog—‘“‘International Economy 
Boilers.” Address Dept. A. 


STEAM «» HOT WATER BOILERS, WARM AIR FURNACES +» ONEPIPE HEATERS 


SeattLe, Wasn., Colcock Furnace Co. 
Sr. Pau, Minn., Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. Winnipeg, Can. 
Kansas City, Mo., Richards & Conover Lonpon, Ena., International Onepipe Heater, 


The history of this company parallels that of the develop- 
ment of modern heating systems. 


84 years of practical knowledge have yielded a wealth of 
heating information: unfolded through hundreds of search- 
ing engineering tests conducted in our own laboratories as well 
as through the actual service of many hundreds of thousands 
of International Heaters. 


This fund of information, applied in the manufacture of 
International Heaters, is of the greatest value to you. It is 
one of the important reasons for the unusually satisfactory 
performance and the true operating economy of International 
Heaters of today. They are Products of Experience. 


International Boilers, Furnaces and Onepipe Heaters may be 
purchased on easy payments if desired. 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER COMPANY, UTICA, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: NEw YORK, CHICAGO, NASHUA, N.H., CLEVELAND, DETROIT 


Distributing Points: 


PortLanpb, Orecon, Lynch Brothers Greenssoro, N. C., The Langley Sales Co. 


San Francisco, Cat., The International Sales Denver, Co o., Elliott Heating Supply Co. 


Corp. Western Canada: Heating Su aah Limited, 


Warehouse and Office, 9 Home St., 


Hdwe. Co. Ltd., 11 Victoria Street 


INTERNATIONAL 


} 

What type of modern hea’ 
ing system will best met 
your particular needs an 
desires? 
Our Booklet —“Internc 
tional Heaters”—will he 
you answer this question. | 
You will find in it a col 
cise discussion of the diffe 
ences and characteristics ( 
the various types of stean) 
vapor, hot water and war! 
air heating. The booklet | 
written without prejudice’ 
favor of any one type sin 
we make them all. Write | 
Department A for 
your copy. 
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Ji is sometimes used to goad 
4 into elaborate entertaining. 
ways gave two cotillons 
{ favors every winter”; or 
ho was a most successful 
-had an evening at home once 

2 ” 

not add that many of the 
ich they refer were only a 
| prilliant social fabric which 
y tly since the war. It is true 
|plomats do not entertain so 
7 did a dozen years ago, but 
“| that the Europeans them- 
,very much less. This is due 
ye changed economic condi- 
43t Continentals appreciate 
Jrilliant backgrounds, and if 
le to produce them they will 
:;om all entertaining. 
jurt functions in Italy have 
{| eir prewar standards of for- 
“t was once necessary for the 
iats to wear very long trains 
tir shoulders and extending a 
u ber of feet on the floor. This 
«stomary. 
sof court dinners, which are 
n bout once a year, on the oc- 
eisit of a king and queen of 
47, engraved invitations bear- 
vat of arms are issued. They 
in that the prefect of the 
i order of His Majesty the 
iéionor to invite —— to the 
nicourt on the day of : 
ins, filled in with the names 
{sent individually, and not, 
ases, to husbands and wives 


yim of the cards sent to the 
t words Abito scollato—low- 
O course every woman wears 
1; and most formal gown and 
7. Tiaras are customary, but 
ziory. The invitations to the 
nstruction which cannot be 
G’ ambassadors— Uniforme e 
-\iform and decorations. 

r rer, in place of the conven- 
P., it states, ‘In case of im- 
is asked to give notice.” 
itaken for granted. But the 
Wias been at court, etiquette 
une shall go personally to the 
wte one’s name in the books 
a | Queen and whatever mem- 
cul family have been present. 
sire kept in an antechamber 
; entrance to the Quirinal, 


ib 


sid over by impressive guards 
1¢ht, who wear splendid scar- 
é 

uty of signing the books is 
1 e birthdays of the members 
‘siousehold, for it is the only 
‘ ng one’s respects, and takes 
42 usual calling. 


j 
0) | Visiting Cards 


S person, unacquainted with 
who has been entertained at 
‘ceives the friendly idea of 
'€ or books or some other ma- 
his appreciation, directly to 
ee He finds that it is al- 
. >to doso. In the case of a 
| wants his gift to be con- 

1e must ask his diplomatic 
to present it for him, and 
y eventually be returned to 
lite note from some court 


kings send their personal 
ves of ambassadors the day 
—» met them at court, and it 
ling of unreality to be pre- 
1} card engraved with these 
© “George V.” 

tl court gives three dinners 
sits during the five or six 
| the customary duration of 
-|) one dinner only the suites 
#\ queens and the members of 
hold are invited; then there 
‘!nded by the prime minister, 
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the members of the cabinet and other dis- 
tinguished officials of the government. 
There is always a diplomatic dinner, to 
which are invited all the ambassadors and 
ministers and their wives. During our stay 
in Rome there were three such occasions 


successively, in honor of the King and | 


Queen of the Belgians, the King and Queen 
of England, and the King and Queen of 
Spain. 

Incidentally, the only guest I have ever 
known to be late upon such an occasion was 
the wife of a minister of a small country, 
who came, scarlet with embarrassment, 
into the magnificent state dining room of 
the palace after the dinner had actually be- 
gun. Due to some unavoidable accident 
she had been delayed, and yet she dared not 
stay away altogether. The story goes that 
after dinner when she was taken up in her 
turn to be presented to the visiting queen, 
she apologized profusely. 

The queen smiled and said, ‘‘The king is 
always scolding me because I, too, am 
often late.” 

Before any royal visit is ended there is 
usually a whole series of stories which be- 
come in time spirited anecdotes. An amus- 
ing example of a really authentic story of 
this kind concerns the annoyance of one 
king because another. king was too early in 
reaching an appointed place, and the king 
acting as host was not there to receive him. 


What Great Men Talk About 


“Tf he only had well-trained people 
around him, as I have, this could never 
have happened,” the temporary host was 
overheard muttering. “Being late for din- 
ner is bad enough, but being too early is 
unforgivable!” 

At court dinners of this kind which the 
diplomats attend, royalties always go in to- 
gether, and the two queens sit next each 
other, in the center of the vast table, with 
the kings on the other side. Then next each 
king are the two ranking ambassadresses. 
As this seating is done according to pre- 
scribed rule, and there is sometimes un- 
derlying friction between the countries 
represented, there is always a great deal 
of interest in watching the results of this 
juxtaposition. 

On one such occasion the visiting king, 
contrary to the expectations of the onlook- 
ers, seemed to have such a delightful time 
talking to the ambassadress next him that 
afterward someone said to her, ‘‘ What did 
you talk to the king about? I’ve never seen 
him so animated.” 

The ambassadress, a woman of long ex- 
perience and poise, said, ‘‘Oh, we talked of 
many totally unimportant things. We dis- 
covered that we had some mutual acquaint- 
ances, and I was able to fill in certain gaps 
in their history which he said he had always 
wanted to know.” 

As she knew, there is nothing more 
dreaded by most men in important official 
positions than the woman who insists upon 
talking politics. Usually women of this sort 
do not really know the inside of the affairs 
they attempt to discuss and are actuated 
chiefly by a desire to extract some first- 
hand information which they can then re- 
late with a feeling of importance at the next 
dinner table. There are statesmen, of 
course—just as there are occasionally doc- 
tors or lawyers—who like to discuss the 
details of their work with an interested 
woman, but they are rare compared with 
the majority who want the contrast of re- 
laxation and forgetfulness of their day’s 
work. 

A woman in official life whom men of all 
sorts enjoy taking in to dinner, once said to 
me, ‘‘ My experience has taught me to be- 
lieve that if a man is small he will be most 
pleased to talk of his accomplishments, but 
if a man is really doing important work he 
will much prefer trivialities!’’ 

By the same token, of all the perils which 
precedence holds for the uninitiated, none 
are so fatal as the mistakes made in failing 
to give proper place to a minor official. At 
state functions the places for diplomats are 
designated by ards, which are placed in 
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correct order on the chairs themselves. 
Sometimes, however, if places have been 
provided for wives who do not attend, or if 
some diplomat is unavoidably prevented 
from arriving, vacant places occur, and the 
late arrivals, particularly if they are hurry- 
ing, may sit down without taking time to 
find out which place was meant for them; 
or if a man is very late the others may as- 
sume that he is not coming, and so every- 
one will move up to fill the vacancy, and 
when he arrives he must take a much lower 
place. 

Upon one occasion which I remember 
vividly one late comer even insisted upon 
guests’ moving about and rearranging 
themselves, so that instead of being fif- 
teenth in the line, let us say, he could be 
eleventh! 

The phrases which this man used that 
day form almost the classic explanation, re- 
gardless of the language in which they hap- 
pen to be uttered. As we were scrambling 
about, in the rather constricted place, mov- 
ing our wraps and in general thoroughly 
annoyed with him, he said smugly: “Of 
course personally it wouldn’t matter to me 
where I sat. If I were a private citizen I 
wouldn’t care in the least. But for the sake 
of my office and my country I must insist 
upon my proper place.” 

The woman next me whispered, “‘I only 
hope then he goes to heaven as a private 
citizen.” 

In most cases there is no excuse for in- 
correct seating, but when accidents occur, 
as they do occasionally, it is always the 
least important person who makes the loud- 
est complaint. 

The same rule applies in the realm of un- 
official entertaining. The more distin- 


~ guished the visitor, for instance, the more 


appreciative he or she usually is of the at- 
tentions shown by the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives. This attitude is due partly to 
the simplicity which is usually an accompa- 
niment of greatness, and is also traceable to 
wider experience. 

It is usually the unsophisticated tourist 
who fails to realize the tremendous pressure 
of entertaining which bears down upon the 
heads of our embassies and legations. Peo- 
ple who have neither been part of it nor 
have observed it at first hand have no con- 
ception of the social and official demands 
inherent in such a position. Added to this, 
the American diplomats are on the whole 
more hospitably inclined toward their fel- 
low countrymen than the chief representa- 
tives of any other country. 


Social Pests 


In addition to my personal experience in 
Rome I have observed at first hand fully a 
dozen of our other embassies and legations, 
and nothing has struck me more forcibly 
than the generous and warmly hospitable 
attitude toward visiting Americans shown 
by our ambassadors and ministers. The 
representatives of foreign nations usually 
limit the entertainment of their visiting 
fellow countrymen to those of unusual 
prominence, but Americans do not. 

No matter how freely hospitality is ex- 
tended, however, there are always guests 
who are not contented with their own invi- 
tations, but clamor to bring other people 
with them. This is an inexcusable breach 
of good manners when it is done, as is 
usually the case, so that the appreciation 
for the entertainment goes, not to the host 
who provides it, but to the insistent person 
who manages to procure the invitation. 

Aside from the number of people who are 
brought by their friends, there are in ad- 
dition at every large reception or ball a 
certain number of people who are not in- 
vited by anyone. It is difficult to keep out 
people like this; if five or six hundred guests 
are expected, and personal cards of ad- 
mission are not issued, some extremely un- 
desirable people may also enter. Usually 
they are men, though occasionally women 
will risk it, and they avoid speaking to their 
hostess unless they are unusually bold, but 
find the ball or supper room and lose them- 
selves in the crowd. 
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and we discovered finally that she wanted 
to sell us some rugs which were in a remote 
secondhand shop. Her card bore a coronet 
and a well-known title. When asked about 
this name she said unblushingly, ‘‘ Well, I 
used the name of a former client, you see, 
because I knew otherwise your butler would 
not admit me.” 

The social secretary, having no official 
ties, can be effectively impersonal in deal- 
ing with all manner of importuning people. 
For instance, a friend of mine whose hus- 
band held a high diplomatic office was 
telling me one day how invaluable her 
secretary was. 

“She not only never makes a mistake 
herself,’’ she concluded, “‘but when I make 
mistakes, as I sometimes do, in forgetting 
to invite people who expect to be invited 
and are really hurt when they aren’t, my 
secretary takes all the blame for it on her- 
self. And somehow she manages to ap- 
pease them!”’ 

Among the qualifications for this impor- 
tant post experience is, of course, important 
but the sine qua non is that keen sense of 
social value which seems to be inborn. 
Many people are entirely without it; it is 
as much a talent as an eye for color values 
or a musical ear. 


Why He Was Hired 


A man who had to choose a personal 
secretary in a great hurry found half a 
dozen young men eager to be selected. 
Each one had something to recommend 
him, and it seemed very difficult to choose 
only one. In order to save time he invited 
them one after another to attend the 
luncheons and dinners which he gave in the 
normal course of his official entertaining. 
In this way he was able to observe their 
ability to meet people. And he eliminated 
four of the candidates without much trouble. 
But the final choice, between the remaining 
two, was extremely difficult. They both 
had much to recommend them. One was a 
Bostonian who had just graduated from 
Harvard, and the other was the product of 
a Middle Western university. After several 
days of close observation he chose the 
latter. 

One of the members of his family asked 
him why he had made this unexpected de- 
cision. 

“Because he was less provincial,’ he 
answered. 

“But he comes from a very small town.” 

“Yes, and he knows it issmall. He has a 
sense of proportion. But I heard the young 
Bostonian insist upon telling the Japanese 
diplomat’s wife whom he took into dinner 
the latest joke about the Cabots. Poor 
woman, she tried to appear interested, but 
of course she was completely bewildered. 
It apparently didn’t occur to him that there 
could be anyone not interested in the people 
who interested him. Whereas our young 
man from the small town is completely 
open-minded; so, with a little experience, 
he will learn true social values regardless of 
geography.” 

He meant social values in the broad sense 
of human values, and not as it was meant 
by a certain naive young American girl who 
came indignantly up to a friend of mine 
who had been her hostess at dinner. 

“T thought you said that man who took 
me out was a count,” she complained. 
“Now, after the evening’s all over, I dis- 
cover he’s a duke.” 

“But what difference did it make?” 
said the hostess. 

“Difference!’’ repeated the disappointed 
girl. ‘“‘Why, I talked all the time to the 
man on the other side of me. I could have 
been lots nicer to him if I’d only known he 
was a duke!” 

One of our diplomatic chiefs, with a keen 
sense of humor, had on his official staff a 
young attaché who takes these surface dis- 
tinctions with great seriousness. During his 
many years’ residence away from America 
he has acquired a scarcely concealed con- 
tempt for all his fellow countrymen except 
the few he considers very smart and, there- 
fore, of potential social value to himself 
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should he ever be forced to go back to the 
United States to live. 

He said one day to his chief, “‘Who’s go- 
ing to be at your tea this afternoon?” 

The older man, understanding perfectly 
the other’s attitude, answered with a twin- 
kle in his eyes, ‘‘Oh, just some American 
tourists. Are you coming?” 

“If it doesn’t matter to you, I think I 
won't,” said the other. “I’ve an engage- 
ment I oughtn’t to break.” 

The next day, however, the attaché hap- 
pened to see the guest book. As he read the 
names of the people who had been at tea he 
grew more and more excited. Every one of 
the half dozen people was a prominent 
member of the New York-Newport group 
to which he aspired. 

“Good Lord!” he exclaimed, “I cer- 
tainly ought to have been there. Why 
didn’t you tell me?” 

“T said they were American tourists,” 
his chief replied quietly; ‘‘and so they 
were.” 

Of course people with the personal social 
ambitions of this attaché and with his stand- 
ards of appraisal are the most inimical to 
the expression of hospitality and to the true 
generosity shown by the great majority of 
our diplomatic representatives abroad. 

Everyone who has gone to embassy re- 
ceptions in various capitals has encountered 
sooner or later at least one such person, but 
after the initial irritation has worn off, the 
onlooker is usually amused by the obvious 
tactics of the snob. And they inevitably 
make mistakes even in their own game. 

One young man of this sort sat next a 
rather dowdily dressed woman at luncheon 
one day at an official party, and as he had 
a titled lady on the other side he paid little 
attention to the American. Aboug¢ the time 
dessert was being served, however, he 
caught the reproving eye of his hostess, so 
he turned toward his countrywoman. 

‘‘And where do you live in the States?” 
he asked in his rather patronizing way. 

““Oh, we are farmers,’’ she answered. 

His expression showed that he was not 
surprised. He continued to follow the con- 
versational line of least resistance. 

‘And in what state do you farm?” 

She named the state and county. 

“Oh,” he said. “‘Why, there are some 
awfully nice people who go there.” 


The Bid That Never Came 


He went impressively through a list of 
names of his acquaintances there, speaking 
of each one by his or her nickname. ‘But 


| of course those people are only there for the 


summer. When we go home on leave we 
expect to stay with Zippy Smith out there. 
You must have seen their place. Her sister, 
you know, married Lord y 

About that time the scraping of chairs 
announced that luncheon was at an end. 

The dowdily dressed woman smiled. 
“Yes, I know,” she said. ‘‘They happen to 
be my daughters.” 

She was particularly amused by this inci- 
dent, because, as she said when she told the 
story, her daughter had warned her that 
this man was a climber who would over- 
whelm her with attention. He did attempt 
to after he knew who she was, but he not 
only failed ever to find her in when he called 
but his hoped-for invitation to visit Zippy 
Smith never arrived. 

When the visiting Americans are really 
unimportant from the snob’s point of view, 
they are sometimes deeply hurt by being 
ignored or patronized. Fortunately our 
representatives are rarely of this ilk, for one 
such man or, as occasionally happens, one 
diplomat’s wife with this point of view has 
sometimes prejudiced outsiders against our 
entire professional diplomatic representa- 
tion. For, once the amour propre has been 
wounded, indignation and resentment arise, 
which have sometimes, when carried to the 
sources of authority, effectually cut short 
the career of the perpetrator. 

In the delicate realm of diplomatic enter- 
taining there is another point of view less 
detestable but also unfortunate. On this 
side are the diplomats and their wives who 
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A former American es 
did not appear at a large offic 
which he and his wife had se: 
tions weeks in advance. Th 
indignant, for it was well knoy; 
hunting not far from Rome: 
sence seemed a deliberate affr: 
tinguished people to whom h 
been host. | 

However, he returned ho: 
later full of enthusiasm about 
hunt, and went personally t, 
thirty guests, telling them 
frankness how carried away! 
with his sport, and asking th! 
pardon. 

‘And did you pardon him? 
delightful old lady who told 

‘Pardon him?” she repeate 
we pardoned him—and a ji 
happened. Up to that time 
been sure whether or not y) 
But he was so human and 4 
his confession that we not o 
him but after that we oa 

But the drama of the h 
diplomatic life is revealed coli’ 
a complete whole, in the ai 
household goods which is a 
by a man who has served long! 
and at last retires to privat« 
out for the eyes of the curiovi 
brocades he has collected ye 
before, at his very first pos) 
East. Those porcelain figur 
were presented to him, wher 
an under secretary, by the | 
ager of China. On that faded 
lovely princess once sat and s' 
he who would break the news _ 
that they could never meet 4} 
those crystal goblets kings an 
drunk; those tapestries now? 
lofty cobwebbed halls of the 
have dignified one embassy 
where gay and stately gues 
and gone. Standing on this? 
carpet a grand duke had thr 
glove into the face of an off? 
danced too often with his you 
these gold plates the great 
have dined. | 

But the printed catalogue t 
ing of all this. The gold is we! 
much an ounce, the set of cry 
not even complete. The nur} 
to the square inch of the Per! 
stated succinctly. The yellov’ 
which fell the tear of the prin 
described as faded and staine 

And ambitious young dipl 08 
on their careers go eagerly in| 
bid against one another for thé 
these stage properties. So tht 
pomp live on, even though 
who first collected them ha 
appeared from the stage. 


‘id to me. They had been 
ird Reader several times and 
, but whether they did was 
) them. They did yearn for 
ire and social contacts of 
by the prospect of spending 
-jonth of November in their 
ids, they devised a plan. 
the master mind, divulged 
Siday before school began. 

{ut a load of corn before we 
in the morning,”’ he said, 
eafter we come home in the 
do that, maybe the old man 


led. Zeke subsequently re- 
» details of its failure. 
.\t out before it was light and 
georn scooped into the barn 
‘clock. We went up to the 
-\eakfast and I said to the old 
a. to go toschool. We've got 
(corn already and we'll get 
‘er we come home this eve- 
| hat every day.’ But the old 
od at me with his good eye 
fu get out three more loads, 
2retty fair day’s work.’”’ 
-/e Harbell brothers began to 
> and they didn’t start to 
‘ r until the last week in No- 


Ldiipent father. He kept me 
ljaly once, and even then my 
lttary. I will now say it was 
ar motive, but it was volun- 
id been a good corn crop and 
«| for haste in marketing a 
.|‘he semiannual interest pay- 
2,ortgage fell due November 
r yearly subscription to the 
anion expired in December. 
s ard put to find the money 
‘renew it. It was a high- 
liition—$1.75 a year—and 
2)n0 claimed to like it did not 
iat account. At any rate, 
ey said. Anyhow, the re- 
:jouth’s Companion subscrip- 
esented difficulties. What 
nds of Christmas and the 
l)\1pon my funds, I was seldom 
yi cent. Father knew of my 
jj:ade me a proposition. 


Ves of Winter 


vit to keep you out of school,”’ 
; we've got to get the corn 

start to school I’ll have to 
can’t hardly afford to do it. 
7) home and help me with the 
iy you the money for your 
the Companion.” 


t of school three weeks. 
ter than his word. He re- 
ucription to the Companion, 
}: a suit of clothes, which I 
ci, I had a suit, such as it 


ught the break of the year 

\t farm boy, it also brought 

mount of discomfort. No- 
4i2mbryo Eden was fortified 
“Architecture was flimsy 
a/e to any sort of blast. In 
1, families huddled around 
€vhich, in a manner of speak- 
t house, their faces burning 
= freezing. At night the fire 
a morning found the tempera- 
house only a little higher 
ide, Snow drifted into up- 
0} and covered the sleepers as 


7. 


Corn Belt farm boy of that 
venture more arduous and 
 t of the cowhide boot. Men 
‘wore them in winter. There 
ootgear. Subjected to the 
ch of any of the various ele- 
“(hide boot required greasing 
ay n tallow every night, 
“ind lubricated, it inevitably 
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bY’S JOB IN THE EIGHTIES 


(Continued from Page 11) 


froze stiff wherever it was dropped. The 
experience of kicking one’s feet into a pair 
of frozen cowhide boots in a room in which 
the temperature is flirting with zero is one 
of the most uninviting and unenjoyable 
I have known. 

We took the blasts of winter standing 
up, with only a woolen comforter and yarn 
mittens as added resources. No boy had an 
overcoat or overshoes. Most of the men 
wore what were and still may be known as 
arctics, and a few of them had overcoats. 
The only sartorial sensation our neighbor- 
hood ever experienced happened the night 
Ed and Herschel Meeker appeared at the 
meeting of the Doane Literary and Debat- 
ing Society wearing new overcoats. It was 
an extravagant concession to style and 
fashion and there was muttering about it. 
The feeling was that Jo Meeker was indulg- 
ing his boys too far. The Meeker boys had 
always. been the class—the young men 
about town—of the neighborhood. They 
were better dressed, more debonair, than 
the other boys. On social occasions they 
wore white shirts and collars. As I now 
recall it, Herschel also wore cuffs. They 
were great favorites with the ladies, having 
that sophisticated touch which ladies seem 
to admire so much. But nobody was pre- 
pared to see them appear wearing over- 
coats. 

The point at issue and in debate, the 
question as to whether this country should 
continue to impose a high tariff on imports, 
was almost lost to view. 


Blizzards and Frostbites 


Going to school was not without its 
travail. Short-cutting across the prairie, 
often through unbroken snow and nearly 
always in the teeth of a northwest wind, it 
was a journey of a mile. Around the road 
it was farther, but the going was somewhat 
easier. Half a dozen times a winter I 
reached the schoolhouse with my ears 
frozen, and somewhat less frequently with 
fingers or toes frosted. I have an index 
finger that still tingles at the touch of win- 
ter, it was frozen so many times. And my 
experience was the common lot. I have 
seen a dozen boys and girls outside the 
schoolhouse shortly after nine o’clock in 
the morning carefully thawing frosted 
members with applications of snow. No- 
body thought anything about it. It was 
all a legitimate hazard of the life we led. 

Anything approximating a blizzard 
brought untold suffering to man and beast. 
Draft stock was fairly well protected. Both 
stock and feed were under cover. But on 
most farms the cattle and hogs took the 
weather as it came. A blizzard meant dig- 
ging forage for the half-famished cattle out 
of the snow for days upon days. The lee of a 
straw stack or an open shed was the ul- 
timate in protection from weather vouch- 
safed the cattle herd. 

There were two holidays a year, Christ- 
mas and the Fourth of July. The latter was 
as often indicated by its breach as by its 
observance. From the Corn Belt angle, 
the Founders had been inauspicious in their 
selection of a natal day. It came at a sea- 
son of the year when multifarious duties 
pressed upon the embattled farmer, and as 
a result the birthday anniversary of the 
republic was not too highly regarded. 
Many considered it a form of foolishness to 
waste a day in its celebration during the 
busiest season of the year. The congenital 
third-party men, of whom there were a 
number, were not sure there was anything 
to celebrate. Indulged as I was, I missed 
only one Fourth of July celebration. Funds 
with which properly to observe the event 
were much harder for me to acquire than 
permission to do so. In that day, a boy 
could not properly celebrate the Fourth of 
July for much less than fifty cents. Was- 
trels sometimes spent as much as a dollar, 
although that sort of extravagance was 
frowned upon. The accumulation of fifty 
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just a few drops bring 
comfort all day long 


HOUSANDS of men are 

now finding comfort in end- 
ing their daily shave in this new 
way: First, after shaving, rinse the 
face as you always do. Then pat 
on a few drops of Aqua Velva. 


Aqua Velva meets an important 
scientific need of the newly-shaven 
skin. It conserves the skin’s mois- 
ture. Dry preparations actually 
take moisture away from the skin. 
Aqua Velva will keep your skin 
well-conditioned and flexible all 
day long just as Williams 
Shaving Cream leaves it. 


The beauty of Aqua Velva is 
that it was expressly designed for 


ame || 


Conn. 


after shaving. It does everything 
that such a preparation should do: 


—it tingles delightfully when applied 

—it gives first aid to little cuts 

—it protects the face from sun and wind 
—it prevents face-shine 

—it delights with its man-style fragrance 


Try this convincing home test: 
Note the condition of your skin 
today. Use Aqua Velva for a few 
days. Then see the difference. 

To make the test of Aqua Velva, 


write us for free 150-drop test bottle. 
Use coupon below or a postcard. 

The large 5-ounce bottle at your 
dealer’s is 50c (60c in Canada). Costs 
almost nothing a day—only a few drops 
needed. By mail postpaid on receipt of price 
if your dealer is out of it. 


Williams 


Aqua Velva 


for use after shaving 


By the makers of Williams Shaving Cream 


For FREE test bottle 


Address The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 45-B, Glastonbury, 
If you live in Canada, address The J. B. Williams 
Co. (Canada), Limited, St. Patrick Street, Montreal. 


Send me the FREE test bottle of Aqua Velva 


SEP 5-16-25 


| 
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Doesn’t hurt one bit! Drop a little 


“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off. Your druggist sells a tiny 
bottle of “ Freezone”’ for a few cents, suffi- 
cient to remove every hard corn, soft corn, 
or corn between the toes, and the foot 
calluses, without soreness or irritation. 


a —nothing to get out of order. Everyone § 
who uses figures should own. one. 


Counts Up to 999,999,999 
®, Total visible at all times. A pull of the finger clears it. 
Don't carry a pocket full of ‘pencil stubs and scrap 

=} paper todo your figuring. Carry a Ve-Po-Ad. 
b] Ly Send no money. 
10 Days’ Trial Fenner es: 
dress and we will send machine postpaid. 
Pay postman on delivery $2.95. Use it for 
10 days to prove it does all we claim. If 
not perfectly satisfied we will refund your 
money. Limited supply. Send order today. 
B\\ Reliable Adding Mach. Corp., Dpt.15 
184 W. Washington St., Chicago, II. 
Here's a money maker. Everybody 
wants one. Splendid profit. Write 
for special offer. 


aN i 
MEND YOUR TOP WITH 


STIK-TITE © 


The gum side sticks instantly and permanently to 
open or enclosed auto tops. Goods match your 
top and side curtain material. Mends all holes. 
Nine years tested and approved. Carry for safety. 
Repairs tubes and radiator hose in emergencies. 
Outfits 25c, and 50c. Long strip across bows 75c, 
at dealer’s; or postpaid from 313 Main St., Cincinnati. 


THE CINCINNATI AUTO SPECIALTY CO. 


lo take orders for the famous Blancke 
Thermostatic Carbureter Control for 

Fords. Gives 50%-100% more miles per 
| gal. gas. Easier starting—prevents carbon— 
installed in two minutes. Easily demonstrated. 
Sells on sight because saves $100 every 10,000 
miles. Leading Auto. Mfrs. now use Thermostatic Control under 
Blancke License. Experience not necessary. Get plan that starts 
you in your own business; and make $250 to $2000 a month profit. 


A.C. Blancke & Co. 2626 602 W. Lake St. Chicago 
The Art Collector’s Den 


He fastens up his rare prints and 
unframed pictures with 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 

and all his heavier articles with 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist’’ 


10c pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Ay 
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cents meant a long period of self-denial, 
and I was not always equal to it. 

I missed one celebration to stay at home 
and plow corn. That I did so had been 
made optional with me. Father was trad- 
ing work as usual and my brother and I 
were making the crop. Corn was late. A 
wet spring held it back and it was foul with 
weeds. It needed cultivation sadly. Father 
suggested that if I didn’t mind staying at 
home and devoting my time to the south- 
east forty he would greatly appreciate it. 
I’m glad I did it. I now know I didn’t miss 
much. The incident is indelibly fixed in 
memory. It was the only cool midsummer 
day I ever experienced in the Corn Belt. 

If I had a sense of the deficiencies and 
difficulties of the life, it was fixed in the 
feeling that there was a woeful lack of 
reading matter. A voracious reader who 
assimilated anything and everything in- 
trusted to the printed page on which he 
could lay his hands, I was, much of the 
time, wholly without such occupation. The 
neighborhood was weak on the literary 
side;. there is no gainsaying that. It had 
only four books. I read them all many 
times. I was, one might say, grounded in 
them. If I have today any sense of literary 
values, any appreciation of the better liter- 
ature, it is, I am sure, attributable to that 
neighborhood library. 

The library was composed in about equal 
parts of fiction, history and personal reve- 
lation. Fiction was definitely represented 
in the story of a London barber written by 
a now forgotten author. The book reeked 
of crime and there was a fatal casualty 
every five or six pages. The barber gen- 
tleman, who maintained a dubious and 
unmentionable connection with the delica- 
tessen shop next door, actually performed 
some service as a tonsorialist; but his real 
business was robbery and murder. The 
author took his time about it, and three 
hundred pages in which to hang the scoun- 
drel. One of the historical volumes was 
made up of newspaper stories and sketches 
written by war correspondents during the 
period of fratricidal strife and afterward 
collected and presented in book form. 


The Neighborhood Library 


Another volume, also historical in its 
nature, had to do with the Indian warfare 
which raged for many years from Pennsyl- 
vania on the north and east to Kentucky on 
the south and west. It was one of the hand- 
somest books I have seen, bound in red, 
stamped in gold and profusely illustrated 
with alleged portraits of famous Indian 
fighters and equally famous Indian chiefs. 
And sanguinary, noend. If one redskin bit 
the dust in that book ten thousand kissed 
it. They were killing Indians from cover to 


| cover. No boy with any imagination could 


read it without taking a solemn vow to wipe 
the last remaining redskin from the face of 
the earth. The atrocities related were 
something frightful. An enterprising agent 
had nicked every other farmhouse in the 
neighborhood for a copy of that grand 
volume at five dollars a throw—and it was 
worth it. 

The personal revelations were made in a 
paper-covered volume by one who ad- 
mitted himself to be a convicted bigamist 
who had served his time. He had, it 
seemed, married ten women in tolerably 
rapid succession without being relieved of 
his marital obligations by death or engag- 
ing in the formality of divorce. Naturally 
enough, the law got him, and after he had 
satisfied it, he cashed in on his experiences, 
which he related in meticulous detail. He 
was a grand figure of a man, as his picture 
on the cover page indicated. I hoped some 
day to be his sartorial equal. But I now 
know one should not wear a diamond stud 
with evening clothes, and I long since put 
away the ambition to do so. 

Such was the literature on which the 
boys of our neighborhood cut their intel- 
lectual incisors. I was able, in my last year 
of farm life, to make an important con- 
tribution to it. I found a paper-bound copy 
of E. P. Roe’s Opening of a Chestnut Burr 
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in the road. After reading it six or seven 
times I donated it to the neighborhood. 
The quality of my abnegation may have 
been a little strained. I knew it by heart 
and I was going to town to live anyway. 

But it was a reading community and one 
very well informed on the issues of the day. 
It was a very insignificant murder that es- 
caped its interest and attention. Nearly 
every family read two or three weekly 
papers. The weekly Inter Ocean then was a 
popular and widely circulated newspaper. A 
number of copies came into the neighbor- 
hood. Vying with the Inter Ocean in popu- 
larity, and surpassing it in the faithful man- 
ner in which it reported crime, was the 
weekly edition of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. The Globe-Democrat had many 
ardent followers. A few families clung to 
the Toledo Blade, which, beginning with the 
Civil War and due to the forceful and bit- 
terly partisan writing of Petroleum VY. 
Nasby, as D. R. Locke signed himself, had 
been a great and powerful weekly news- 
paper. Even in that late day Nasby was 
still writing letters to the Blade from “‘ Con- 
federit X Roads.” 


Something Dante Missed 


The Blade probably was the first news- 
paper of prominence openly to espouse the 
cause of prohibition.. Its editorial page 
bristled with the italic line, ‘‘Pulverize the 
rum power!’ Every edition ‘of the Blade 
carried that line sandwiched between its 
headed editorials. Not infrequently its 
editorial leader was dedicated to its fight 
on liquor. With Republicans, the Inter 
Ocean, the Globe-Democrat and the Blade 
were the popular national weeklies. Demo- 
crats took the St. Louis Republican or the 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Two gentlemen in Maine, one in Augusta 
and the other one in Portland, published 
intensely interesting monthly story pa- 
pers and they found their way into many 
Corn Belt homes. The subscription price 
was nominal—twenty-five cents a year, if 
memory serves—and each yearly subscrip- 
tion entitled the subscriber to a premium in 
the form of two handsome oil paintings. 
The neighborhood was speckled with art of 
a quality comparable to its literature. If 
anything, there was more art than litera- 
ture and the disparity increased from year 
to year. Subscriptions expired; some of 
them were not renewed. The sweetly sac- 
charine love stories which ran in the 
monthlies were all so nearly alike that they 
soon faded from memory. The art endured. 

I did my last farming when I was seven- 
teen. When I say ‘“‘last’”’ I have indicated 
exactly what I mean. Such farming as I 
shall now or hereafter do will be by 
proxy. I had fought my first battle for a 
paper-collar job and for strategic and other 
reasons had temporarily retired from the 
field of conflict. There was plenty of work 
to do at home, but I had been spoiled for it 
in my contact with commercialism. I had 
grown to expect financial recompense for 
my endeavors. Threshing operations were 
under way and I sought such recompense 
at the hands of some of the larger wheat 
growers who had no time to ‘trade work, 
and who had always hired most of their 
help. 

Work was plentiful. The honorarium 
was a dollar a day and board—labor prices 
were going up. If one didn’t mind spending 
the night in the haymow or straw stack—if 
the mosquitoes and other winged pests were 
quiescent—he also got a few hours of sleep 
nearly every night. And so I signed on for 
the threshing. 

I put in the first seven or eight days on 
the straw stack, taking my regular turn at 
the tail end of the machine. The wind 
stacker was just coming in; the old- 
fashioned straw carrier was still in vogue. 
It is likely the late Mr. Dante never worked 
at the tail end of’a threshing-machine en- 
gaged in reducing heavy wheat to the di- 
mensions of 'a marketable commodity. Had 
he done so, the book on which his’ fame 
rests would have been more realistic. The 
unfortunate performer worked in a smudge 


of dust and chaff. So much 
not eat or breathe caked upor 
the medium of his own 
chaff fell upon the layer of 
hered. The beard of the y 
down the back of his neck an 
clothing, attacked him ina thc 
After two or three days, he w! 
tain to have a dust chill every 
I know nothing medically oj 
of the dust chill. All I can do. 
One who contracted it at the 


night he burned up of a feyer, | 
light his temperature subsid 
its coming, he resumed his 
army of the employed, a bit 
haps, but otherwise all right. 
off because of a dust chill or 
ical treatment for it. It wason 
ailments of which there we' 
There no longer are dust ch| 
has triumphed; invention ha 
out. Mr. Dante would find 
around a threshing machine n 

I had been having dust chi 
three nights when they set th 
John Wikle’s that year. Sol c| 
With another youth about m 
was assigned to the job of 
wheat from the machine to 
some seventy-five yards dist! 
heavy wheat, coming fast, anc 
bushel and a half—approxin’ 
pounds—on each trip. We | 
walk to the granary with o1 
were forced to accelerate our Di 
trot on the return journey. In 
could we keep the wheat out 
It seemed to me we had beer 
hours when a loose belt caused 
cessation of industry in that 
the machine stopped the boss 
looked at his watch. It was 7 
in the morning. I looked at {} 
We had threshed one hundre 
bushels of wheat. I had alreac 
trips to the granary seventy-f 
tant, carrying a burden of a 
ninety pounds on each trip, an 
o’clock in the morning. 


I 


Up to the Boy Hin 


The thick vein of bottom w 
out. Lon Benefield was wild-c 
small jobs with the first prete| 
stacker the neighborhood ha’ 
carried his own crew, in part. 
a proposition to join his cre 
after the stacker. We workec 
traveled by night. The jobs 
We often set the machine for 
in a day. Almost invariably 
up some job at dusk, folded ¢’ 
nalia and moved on to then x 
or four miles distant, that nig 
gay life. Still, I had a pretty 
I earned thirty-two dollars a) 
when I set out to look for th 
collar job. 

Life in the Corn Belt has hai! 
The farmer has more comfo 
veniences and _ greater leisu 
much oftener to the picnic. 
his journey thither has beer! 
and made easier. He has a gr} 
money and spends it without ' 
have many farmer relatives, # 
then I get around among thi 
mentally farming hasn’t cha} 
knew it intimately and well 
heavy work. The growing be 
unit of power on the farm. 

I should like to be able to sé 
who withstood the regimen | 
Belt farm when I was a bo) 
mately to distinction through * 
as far as I know, none of them 
that paternal safeguarding | 
helped them to do so. It wa 
Then, now and always, itis 
up to the boy himself. I dot 
hurt them. It didn’t hurt 1 
course, I had it pretty s 


im who they told me in 
ar best lawyer,’’ she con- 
rd my story and he just 
There is nothing, he said, 
was not a sale.’’ 
jstressing business,’’ Chan- 
Subtfully. “I am sorry the 
lishman.”” 
1,” the princess continued, 
ke most other English. He 
cow that he is a coward. 
lite when he thought that 
husband. We were in our 
11e country where for many 
» d was lord of the land, and 
,1is Englishman knew what 
| Ispoke. I wish now that 
‘aul would have'killed him 
ye kept my jewels.” 
1 sold them?’’ 
ks. But listen. This is the 
Vis is what make me wonder 
, be worth my while to risk 
) ll him, then rob him, even 
preeson. He is in Monte 
jute and with him a com- 
well known in Paris—La 
isten, monsieur. She wear 
~* them before my eyes— 
ich came from a Tartar 
udred years ago—the most 
l'n Russia. She wear that.” 
edible,’ Channay mut- 


jiend,” the princess con- 
x) ward him, “‘just now I ask 
s yet my story is fresh to 
i you call the book of the 
t will show you the picture. 

if you have anything to 
adiged tonight perhaps? 
_I do not wish you to be 


e 
9 service, princess,’’ Chan- 
i ‘I have some friends who 
with me here, but they do 
liar.” 

bso kind as to invite my 
5 to dine with you very 
Sorting Club?” she begged. 
ajor Warling, too, if you 
we go upstairs. They will 
you.” 

yme the greatest possible 
nay assured her. ‘But, 
rre I must remind you that 
ry I am a person déclassé. 
1 that?” 


| 

Natitay,” she said, ‘‘be- 
e rincess Variabinski I may 
whom I will, and because 
1 should choose always my 
.. . So you go now, if you 
nt—at nine o’clock at the 


n. he was halfway down the 
yvack to Monte Carlo that 
i that he had forgotten to 
the Englishman. 


1 proffered invitation was 
lusiastic. The latter, who, 
less, was after all a very 
vas gratified but faintly 


stance of Channay’s some- 


host for so long,” he ob- 
© men met in the bar a 
e the hour fixed for dinner, 
perhaps, the conditions 


ass, Channay,” the other 
rank his cocktail. “We 
yn and be waiting for the 
Princess is charming, but, 
Cigners, punctilious.” 
‘T party of four was a great 
8 word was spoken even 
serious until after they 
‘ay into the rooms. Then 
was walking behind with 
aly gripped him by the 
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“Look!” she pointed out. 
posite!”’ 

Two people were seated at the roulette 
table side by side, with great stacks of mille 
notes in front of them. It was the woman 
who first attracted Channay’s attention— 
very beautiful, fair, with masses of red- 
gold hair, a dazzling complexion and won- 


“Just op- 


derful darkeyes. She was décolletée, with a | 


chinchilla coat thrown back upon the chair. 
Her throat and arms were covered with 
marvelous jewelry. There were ropes of 
pearls about her neck, and an emerald, 
suspended by a thin platinum chain upon 
her bosom, which few women could see for 
the first time without a little gasp. Her 
arms were encircled by bracelets and the 
gems in her rings were of monstrous size. 

Channay’s eyes passed on to her com- 
panion, and as he recognized him he be- 
came suddenly very quiet. The man was 
thin and without an atom of color. His 


face was drawn as though with illness. He | 


was almost bald and what hair he had was 


white. 


In curious distinction to the pallor of | 
his complexion, his lips were unusually | 


red, his under one turned outward. He was 


intent upon the game; playing it, not like | 


many of the habitués, with at any rate an 
affectation of indifference, but with cupid- 


ity in his eyes and anxiety in his manner. | 
He did not once glance up during the | 


moments that Channay watched him, ex- 
cept to whisper frowningly to his compan- 
ion, apparently as to the illogical method of 
her stakes. 
and took no notice. Channay drew a long 
breath and stepped into the background. 


She shrugged her shoulders | 


The story of the stolen jewels had for the | 


moment passed from his mind. Once more 
he was back again, living through those un- 
forgettable moments of sordid drama. The 
princess slipped from her place and joined 
him. 

“Well?’”’ she demanded. 

“Do you mind coming outside with me 
for a moment?” he asked. 

They found a little corner in the bar. 
Channay was still inclined toward silence, 
but the princess was engrossed with her 
own emotions. 

“You have seen!”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Can 


you imagine what I feel? Those pearls are | 
| recent research at the Mellon Institute, 


mine—that emerald—those bracelets— 
and she wears them—you see how she 
wears them!” 

“It is a curious thing,’ Channay ob- 
served, a little absently, ‘that I never 
asked you the man’s name.” 

“Tt is Anderton,’’ she told him. 

“Yes,” he said. “I know—Giles Mau- 
rice Anderton. I might have guessed when 
you spoke of his great financial schemes in 
Russia.” 

“You know him?” 

“T knew him once,’”’ Channay acknow!- 
edged bitterly. ‘‘He is one of the men who 
were responsible for my—trouble.”’ 

“That is very strange,” the princess re- 
flected. ‘‘He is my enemy and he is also 
yours. Now, my dear friend—shall I call 
you my dear friend, I wonder? I wish.’ 

He failed to respond to the question in 
her eyes—even to notice the music of her 
lowered voice. He seemed to be looking 
out through the walls of the room. Yet he 
had the air of listening, so she continued: 

“What I would ask is this: Will you help 
me? You are a brave man and he is a 
coward. It may seem quite hopeless, and 
yet cowardice has yielded much sometimes.”’ 

“‘Princess,’’ Channay begged, “please do 
not hope for too much, because it may be 
that I can do nothing; but I promise you 
at least that I will try.” 

Her hand stole into his. He was sud- 
denly conscious of a quaint perfume as she 
leaned toward him—a perfume which might 
have been of lavender and rose leaves em- 
balmed in a sandalwood box. The touch of 
her fingers was warm and enticing. 

“You are my dear friend?’’ she whis- 
pered. ‘“Isit not so? I felt it when I saw 
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amazing results 


HIRTY years ago, Dr. W. D. 
Miller, an American dentist prac- 
ticing in Germany, discovered the 
cause of tooth decay. He demonstrated that 
colonies of germs attach themselves firmly 
to the enamel by means of the mucin film, 
secreting acid, producing cavities and decay. 


Ever since, scientists have agreed that a 
mucin solvent dentifrice, if it could be 
found, would prove the ideal means of 
preventing decay. 


After decades of disappointing search, a 


University of Pittsburgh, resulted in the dis- 
covery of a liquid dentifrice, called Mu- 
Sol-Dent, certified by the Institute to be an 
efficient solvent of mucin film. 


Cleans hidden spaces 
Mu-Sol-Dent is a liquid, for only a liquid 
can reach and clean the crevices and 
spaces between teeth, the hiding places 
of decay and tartar, 
usually starts. 
Dentists throughout the world, after 
thorough tests, now acclaim Mu-Sol-Dent 
as the Super-Dentifrice. Within one year, 
over 4,000 dentists reported most wonderful 
results in combating decay, tartar, sore 
gums, and tooth and mouth disorders. Here 


where trouble 


are just a few characteristic comments re- 
ceived from dentists: 


“T have been prescribing Mu-Sol-Dent 
and believe I am getting better results 
in my prophylactic work. I believe it to 
be a big step forward.” 

“Patients say Mu-Sol-Dent is wonder- 
ful, and they can’t do without it.” 


“T believe that with Mu-Sol-Dent you 
are solving the great problem of pre- 
vention of decay in teeth.”’ 


JMu-Sol-Vent 


dissolves mucin 


“What you claim for Mu-Sol-Dent does 
not begin to tell it. I am prescribing it 
daily.”’ 


“Mu-Sol-Dent does what so many claim 
to do, but don’t.” 


“T have my children use it; I prescribe it 
for my patients, and I would not be 
without it myself.” 


Celia Caroline Cole, noted magazine writer 
and beauty expert, after using Mu-Sol-Dent 
on her dentist’s recommendation, says: 


“Your teeth shine like radium; your 
breath smells like pure new morning.” 


What Mu-Sol-Dent does 


Mu-Sol-Dent is neither a tooth paste nor a 
mouthwash in the accepted sense, yet it 
does the work of both in a superior manner. 
It heals as it cleans—does both. It not only 
removes the germ-laden mucin film, but 
effectively prevents tartar. Its healing and 
cleansing efficiency is truly amazing after 
tooth extraction, in gum and mouth infec- 
tions, and in cases of sore mouth caused by 
wearing plates and bridges. It dissolves both 
mucin and mucus, and is therefore un- 
equalled as a gargle, in prevention of colds 
and sore throat. 


. 


Get a bottle today from your druggist ; 
or we will send a sample bottle on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents for packing and 
postage. 


THE V. B. CORPORATION 
916 FORBES STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Send for free 
copy of this 
48 page book 
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They ought to get together— 
says Roger W. Babson 


R. Babson finds that a great many business men can get 

an automatic sprinkler system without withdrawing one 

dollar from working capital. Other men, he finds, can get a 

system by making an annual payment only a little more than 

what they save in insurance. The return on that additional 
capital runs from 20% to 75% a year. 

He, therefore, advises all business men who have no sprinkler 
systems to cash in on their opportunity at once. Have an equip- 
ment installed by a company which accepts the savings in in- 
surance as they accrue in payment. This is exactly what far- 
sighted insurance agents and brokers are advising their clients 
to do—turn insurance expense into a property asset. 


Mr. Babson puts it this way: 


“The amount saved annually, of course, varies depending 
on the values involved, but I am told that the savings of one 
year are usually sufficient to take care of all the carrying 
charges necessary on this plan of installation and pay for all 
the service involved. Therefore, the business man who simply 
postpones sprinkler installation until his cash position war- 
rants outright purchase is actually losing money if such 
More important than 
this, he is doing without adequate fire protection in the 


postponement extends over a year. 


meantime and possibly may, therefore, lose all his business 
in a disastrous fire with losses that no insurance will com 
pensate him for.” 


Se D for a carbon copy of the complete Babson letter. 
It will solve your fire protection problem in to minutes. It 
will show you why this is the only sound financial step to take. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
When the fire starts the water starts 


2 Ge ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee eee ee eee ee 
GRINNELL CO., Inc., 302 W. Exchange St., 


Providence, R. I. 

Please send me one carbon copy of Roger 
Babson’s discussion, and information about 
the Grinnell Sprinkler Savings Payment Plan. 


Individual: 


| I hold no brief for the others. 
| wish you to know that I was in Russia— 
| no, worse than that, I was in Siberia at the 
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you there only yesterday. If you fail, then 
no man can do anything. Of that I am 
sure.” 

Channay drew a little breath. For a 
moment he had felt himself carried off his 
feet. 

“You must trust me,” he said, in a tone 
which was almost matter-of-fact, ‘‘with a 
list of your jewels and the valuation. Then, 


| if you do not mind, we will part here for 


this evening. For the moment it would be 
better that we are not seen together. What 
Ican dol will. It may be nothing; but one 
thing you have told me is certainly the 
truth. The man is, as he always was, a 
coward.” 

“You shall have the papers,”’ she prom- 
ised. ‘‘I trust you. I know that you will 
do what you can for my sake, and if you 
fail you shall still come to me for my 
thanks. I go back tomy aunt. Escort me, 
if you please, to the door. Afterward, for 
tonight, we will not speak. That is not 
pleasant, but I obey.” 


He rose to his feet. In the doorway she 


met some acquaintances and dismissed him 
with a pleasant word of farewell. Channay, 
obeying a very rare impulse, crossed over to 
the bar, demanded a liqueur brandy and, 
seating himself upon one of the stools, 


drank it thoughtfully. 


When he turned to reénter the rooms 
his eyes were clear and bright, his mouth 
was hard-set; already a purpose was fram- 
ing itself in his mind. 

Mademoiselle Clérode was in ill luck; 
her numbers failed to turn up; the coterie 
of distant admirers by whom she was usu- 
ally surrounded were less numerous and 
interesting than usual. With a little yawn 
she swept the money in front of her into a 


| dainty sack which matched her dress and 


rose to her feet. Her companion looked at 
her with a frown. 

““You go?”’ he inquired. 

‘“A short promenade,” she replied. ‘‘I 
lose here. I try my fortune at another 
table.” 

The man watched her depart, and after- 


| ward continued to play for a time without 


success. Presently he, too, rose, stuffing his 
money into his pocket, and looked across 
the room for his late companion. He dis- 
covered her harmlessly playing at a neigh- 
boring table and turned toward the bar. It 
was then he came face to face with Gilbert 
Channay. 

Anderton had been an opportunist all his 


| life and, although he was without doubt 
| surprised, he recovered himself sufficiently 


to remember the line of action upon which 
he had long ago decided. His smile, if not 
genial, was gracious and welcoming. He 
would even have held out his hand if he had 
seen the slightest signs of any possible 


| response. 

“‘Channay!’’ he exclaimed. ‘Gilbert 
| Channay! Why, I thought ——’’ 

He hesitated for a moment. Channay 


| finished the sentence for him. 


“You thought that I was not out until 
next month,” he interposed. ‘‘You see, 
these remissions for good behavior upset all 


| calculations. I have, as a matter of fact, 


been a free man for some time.” 

“An extraordinary meeting!’’ Anderton 
pronounced. ‘‘I was on my way to the bar. 
Let us be true to our nationality and cele- 
brate our reunion with a whisky and soda.”’ 

“TJ will not drink if you don’t mind,” was 
the expressionless reply, ‘‘but I will sit 


| with you with pleasure.” 


They found a retired corner. Channay 
refused a cigar and lit one of his own 


) | cigarettes. 


““Channay,” Anderton began, proceeding 
according to his preconceived plan, “I 
don’t know what has happened to you since 
you—er—reappeared, or whom you have 
seen; but I suppose you know they are all 


| furious with you. You certainly treated us 


rather badly; but I, for my part, am not 
going to complain. You thought probably 
that we ought to have rallied around you. 
I simply 


time.” 


“Were you, indeed?” Cha) 
The other glanced at hir 
had been, as a matter of fs 
during the whole of the tri: 
scarcely likely that Chann/ 
known of this. ..| 
“My solicitors appli 
naturally, for the shares 
pany,’’ he continued, “ 
the original amount of my 
The only shares allotted, J 
were those allotted to you,” 
“Precisely,’’ Channay 
“T am a business man 
on. “So are you, my 
after all, there is such a 
even in the keenest 
tions. I ask you this, 
Do you consider yours 
cepting our decision to 
of shares in a mine, and 
shares soar up and they 
been all registered in yo 
theshares? Whataboutthat, 
that seem sharp practic 
else’s case?”’ 
“Tt might perhaps,” 
“Of course your judgn 
mine itself was right,”” Ander 
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expected such an amazing re 
the papers that the one-pouns 
stand at thirty. Therefore fo, 
pounds I ought to have thir 
“That is so,” Channay ag 
shares had been registered int 
if I had been an honest mz, 
thousand would certainly has} 
Anderton’s hand trembles 
relit his cigar. He was a secijj 
few knew the extent of his wl 
theless, money was still his ¢ 
thousand pounds was a sul 
awaken all his covetous inst¢ 
““Now, my dear Channay,| 
“et us discuss this matter | 
world. You chose to indu2 
sharp practice against the 
thought, had treated you ti 
have heard it hinted that a si, 
signed by certain of those ni 
went into the witness box ii 
stayed out when they migl! 
you.” 
‘Quite true,” was the muy 
‘“‘What I wish to point 0, 
proceeded earnestly, “‘is tl); 
name does not appear upon 2 
does exist. I should never hi 
I had been asked; but, as a 
in Siberia. Then, looking | 
from the other point of "| 
of those who could have givea 
on your behalf—even if I hy 
country. Now upon these gil 
say that I expected to be i 
differently than the others.’ 
“T hear what you say,” 
served. 
“You are now,” Anderton) 
very rich man. You i! 
time, but are now able to 


enjoy life.” 


“You, too, I understand, :? 
position,’ Gilbert Channay 
“You are right and wron! 
Anderton rejoined, droppit ! 
little. ‘“‘On paper—and solip 
I am several times a milliont? 
money is always valuable. | 
heavy loser here and there 1! 
my expenses at home being '? 
creased. As man to man, Gi# 
I consider that you owe mem 
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value of Nyasa shares, whi) 
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like to have the money.” | 
Gilbert Channay sat quite® 
moments, his eyes fixed up} 
Then he rose to his feet. |, 
“This matter requires this 
decided. ‘‘ Where are you si 
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|e large circle above is an unretouched photograph (actual size) 
'(pper Screen Cloth, made by The New Jersey Wire Cloth Company, 
hia has been subjected to the action of salt air for nearly 13 years. 


hj'maller circle shows the same cloth enlarged 7 diameters. 
| 


This Screen Cloth Gave 12 Years’ Service 


A aoe screen cloth can be subjected to no more severe 
test than that imposed by the damp, salt-laden air 
lere, then, is a record worthy of your attention. 


lie piece of our Copper Screen Cloth pictured above was 


ken from the yacht of Mr. Fred McCormick, architect, 
(Wilkes-Barre, Pa., after it had seen nearly 13 years of ac- 
ive service along the Atlantic seacoast. Mr. McCormick 
‘ys: 

"There are eleven (11) windows on each side. ALL of which 
‘were covered on the outside with your Copper Insect Screen 
Cloth when the boat was built, in 1910. They have never been 


_tenewed and are all in perfect condition, and to all appearances 
will last another thirteen (13) years.”’ 


the seacoast. 


utsey Copper Screen Cloth cannot rust because it is 
(pper 99.8% pure. Furthermore, Jersey has a decided 
‘Vantage over ordinary copper cloth. The wire used in 


\caving it is made by a special Roebling process, which 


: Made of Cn par: 99.8% 


gives it stiffness and tensile strength comparable to steel. 


Jersey Copper Screen Cloth, 16 mesh, is a true insect screen 
cloth. It keeps out mosquitoes and other small insects 
as well as flies. In some places the use of coarser cloth is 
prohibited by law. 


Jersey is made in either bright or dark finish, but most 
home owners prefer the latter. It goes through no 
weathering process. It is as nearly invisible as a screen 
cloth can be, and stays that way. 


If you cannot obtain Jersey Copper Screen Cloth in your 
locality, write us. We will tell you where you can get it 
and send you a booklet, ‘‘A Matter of Health and Comfort,”’ 
which you will find worth reading. 


Tue New Jersey Wire Crota Company 


TRENTON 638 South Broad Street New JERSEY 


All Grades of Wire Cloth Made of All Kinds of Wire 
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(Continued from Page 194) 
“You will be welcome,’’ Anderton as- 
sured him. ‘Don’t forget to bring your 
check book.”’ 


“In the meantime you had better re- 


turn to mademoiselle,”” Channay suggested 


dryly. 

Anderton coughed. 

“So long, old chap, then,’ he concluded, 
with a great effort at cordiality. 


Mr. Giles Anderton did not appear to 
advantage at so early an hour as eleven 
o’clock in the morning. He was fully 
dressed and the coiffeur had done his best. 
Face massage had followed shave, and an 
empty glass upon the table indicated other 
efforts at recuperation; but there were dark 
lines under the man’s eyes and his manner 
as he greeted his visitor was nervous. 

“Here I am, yousee, my dear Channay!”’ 
he exclaimed. ‘It is an abominably early 
hour for this part of the world; but I’m 
ready, you see—seated at the receipt of 
custom—ready for that little check, eh?” 

Channay drew some papers from his 
breast coat pocket, but there was no check 
amongst them. He had laid his hat and 
cane upon the table and he seated himself 
opposite to his host. 

“ Anderton,” he said, “I could not trust 
myself to answer you last night in a crowded 
room. Here we are alone and what happens 
does not very much matter. In the first 
place, I have to tell you that you are a 
liar—a clumsy and purposeless liar!’ 

He produced the dilapidated agreement 
with its shameful covenant, signed by 
every member of the syndicate save one. 
His forefinger pointed to Giles Anderton’s 
name. The man’s jaw fell, his underlip 
seemed to be more and more protuberant. 

“T don’t understand,” he faltered. ‘‘I 
didn’t sign anything.” 

“That will do,” Channay interrupted. 
“You signed this document all right, and as 
to being in Siberia on the day of my trial, 
you were never out of London. That dis- 
poses of any chance you ever had of getting 
that thirty thousand pounds.” 

Anderton sat like a man who has received 
a blow. He could not find words for ex- 
postulation. There was his undoubted sig- 
nature upon that infamous document. His 
bluff had failed. 

“Now,” Gilbert Channay went on, “we 
come to a different matter. You were one 
- of those who played this foul trick upon 
me, who dishonored the name of friendship, 
who, to put a few extra thousand pounds in 
your own pocket and shelve responsibility 
for something which was only after all 
technically dishonest, entered into a secret 
understanding to break the man who was 
making your fortune.” 

“T was overruled,’’ Anderton whimpered. 

“‘Possibly,’’ Channay replied; ‘but my 
score against you exists all thesame. There 
are one or two of the old gang, Anderton, 
whom I have already dealt with. Chance 
has brought you to me. Very well, I am 
ready.” 

“What do you mean?” the other gasped. 

“‘T mean this: Financially, you are with- 
out doubt unassailable. I could not shake 
the faith of the stock exchange in your 
probity or wealth if I were to try. But 
your ambitions have mounted with the 
years. You area public man—a member of 
Parliament. You have refused a baron- 
etcy, I understand, because you are negoti- 
ating for a peerage.” 

“TI object to the term ‘negotiating, 
Anderton declared harshly. ‘‘I subscribe 
largely to the funds of my party, but that is 
because I believe in their politics.” 

“That may be so,” Channay replied; 
“but the fact remains that at present the 
matter of your peerage isin the balance. A 
little scandal about Giles Anderton, M. P., 
in the society papers, and repeated in the 
clubs, would make a difference just now, I 
think.” 

“Scandal!’’ Anderton queried, with a 
great semblance of indignation. ‘What 
rubbish is this?”’ 

“Years ago,’ Channay explained, ‘‘you 
were asked by a woman in a time of great 
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distress to dispose of her jewels for her. 
Her husband and she had befriended you in 
a country where you had some difficulty in 
making your way. They had befriended 
you in the days of their prosperity. How 
did you behave when the storm came?” 

“Who the devil are you talking about?” 
the startled man gasped. 

“You know,” Channay rejoined sternly. 
“T am talking about the Princess Variabin- 
ski—and her jewels, which your little made- 
moiselle was wearing last night. Those 
jewels were worth ten million frances. You 
thought you might find a customer at seven 
millions. You advanced a matter of a hun- 
dred thousand francs. When the princess 
applied to you for a settlement you had the 
outrageous impertinence to declare that 
you had bought them for that sum.” 

“Where did you get hold of this cock- 
and-bull story?’’ Anderton demanded. 

“You can prove it a cock-and-bull story 
when you reply to the statement which I 
am issuing to the press on behalf of the 
princess,’”’ Channay replied. “‘ You see these 
papers. There is the insurance value of the 
jewels—ten million frances. Here, also, is 
your letter in which you say that you might 
be able to get seven million and that you 
sent the hundred thousand frances asked for 
by messenger. An ugly business that, 
Anderton, and there is something still more 
ugly behind. You were friendly with that 
government official they made a judge. 
Was it altogether a coincidence that the day 
after the princess confided her jewels to you 
she was arrested?” 

Anderton’s face had become livid. He 
was struggling for breath. For several mo- 
ments he was beyond the power of any 
coherent speech. His fingers tugged at his 
collar. Channay watched him with cold 
indifference. 

“Look here,” he said at last, “‘I can deny 
all this. I can bring witnesses.”’ 

“Rubbish!”’ Channay interrupted. ‘‘ You 
can do nothing of the sort, and you know 
it, because the princess’ story can be proved 
up tothe hilt. But if you still feel like fight- 
ing, Anderton, there’s another little matter 
which those of the financial papers that 
have not been bribed to silence might like 
to get hold of. There was a company 
once—the Capolo Rubber Company, it was 
called. A man announcing himself as a 
financial agent of the name of Baton sent 
out circulars—very glowing circulars they 
were—about that property. He signed 
himself James Baton, and he sailed just a 
trifle too near the wind. The police looked 
for that man Baton, Anderton. They had 
a suspicion as to who he was, but they could 
never prove it. I could!’’ 

Anderton collapsed. He clutched for a 
moment at the air and then fell back in his 
chair. Channay rose unwillingly to his 
feet, unfastened his collar and felt his pulse. 
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In a moment or two the fainting man 
opened his eyes with a little shiver. 

“Channay,” he begged, ‘“‘be careful. I 
have a weak heart.” 

“T guessed that,’’ Channay replied, “or 
I should have started the proceedings by 
giving you a thrashing. That may come 
afterward.” 

“What do you want?” Anderton asked 
feverishly. 

“The princess’ jewels,’’ was the stern 
demand. ‘‘ Nothing for myself. Hand over 
the jewels and we will call it quits. Other- 
wise it was my intention to have broken 
you on my own account.” 

Anderton rolled from side to side of his 
chair. There were tears in his eyes. 

“She will never forgive me!”’ he cried; 
“T shall lose her!”’ 

Channay shrugged his shoulders. 

“The thing has to be faced,” he insisted. 
“T am going to smash your good name in 
the City of London, destroy you socially 
and as a man of honor, or else you are go- 
ing to bring me those jewels before I leave 
this room.” 

“She will never give them up,”’ Anderton 
faltered. 

“From what I can surmise of the young 
woman’s movements,’’ Channay observed, 
“‘T should say that she was still in bed. 
You have an excellent opportunity to re- 
cover your jewels without a scene.” 

Anderton rose to his feet, stood breathing 
heavily for a moment or two, then stag- 
gered to the sideboard. With trembling 


hands he mixed himself a drink. Then he. 


turned to the inner door. 

“Wait!’’ he enjoined. 

He was gone a matter of five minutes. 
When he returned he came in furtively, like 
a thief. He carried a jewel case in his hand. 
For a moment he paused to lock the door 
of communication. Then he opened the 
jewel case and turned out its contents, 
sweeping a few trifles to one side. 

“The big emerald is the most important!” 
he declared. “That was valued at two 
million and a half. These pearls, too, they 
all belong, and those four bracelets, these 
rings—the rest are mademoiselle’s. Take 
them, stuff them in your pocket, anywhere, 
and get away. There’ll be murder when 
she finds out.” 

“You didn’t give them to her?’”’ Chan- 
nay asked, with menace in his tone. 

For a single moment there was a gleam 
almost of cunning in Anderton’s eyes. 

“Not I,’’ he answered. ‘‘I made her sign 
a paper that they were my property and only 
lent, before I let her wear them. I wanted 
to sell them, time after time, but I daren’t. 
They said that the princess was dead. I 
couldn’t get proof. I was waiting for proof.” 

“The princess is alive and was in the 
rooms at the Sporting Club last night,” 
Channay announced. 
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that made pictures hardly worth taking. 
And every time they tried to get closer they 
succeeded only in scaring them away. They 
shortly acquired a contempt for bears as 
enemies of human kind. 

“T don’t believe they are any more dan- 
gerous than rabbits,’ Milly said to her 
father as they discussed the problem round 
the evening camp fire. 

“T don’t think they are any more dan- 
gerous than rabbits as long as Jimmy and 
his Sharps are with you,” her father an- 
swered. 

When they sat round the camp fire 
Jimmy felt blue. He felt blue because she 
was utterly unattainable. She liked hin— 
he knew that. But he was a thirty-five- 
dollar-a-week clerk in a gun store, and she 
was the daughter of a millionaire. When 
they were out on the rock slides stalking 
bears he felt she was his and his spirits went 
up accordingly. A dozen times he was 
tempted to put his arm around her—to kiss 
her. He felt that she would let him. But he 
always remembered the difference between 
them and did nothing. He had barred him- 
self from her by his wasted years—the years 
when he should have been learning how to 
earn money instead of how to spend it. 
And the time was coming in a few days 
now when they would break up the camp 
and go home. He dreaded the stop at the 
dude ranch. He couldn’t expect to get by 
that without betraying his ignorance of 
horses, and from that they would guess the 
rest. 

They were on their way back to camp on 
the last afternoon but one when they saw a 
she bear and her cub come out of the river 
and disappear again in an alder thicket. 
They got down on their hands and knees 
and worked their way toward her. The 
wind was in their favor. They had gone 
perhaps half the distance when they 
paused and listened. They could hear noth- 
ing and see nothing except the alder thicket 
whispering in the wind. They crawled 
on, resting at shorter and shorter inter- 
vals. And suddenly there the bear was, 
looking at them through the alder, across 
an opening. Milly got her camera around 
in front of her. But the bear was so hidden 
in the thicket that it was no use trying to 
get a picture. Milly signaled with her head 
that she was going to stand up. Jimmy 
stood up. The old she bear stood staring at 
them as placidly as a cow, with her cub be- 
side her. Milly stood with her camera 
poised. 

If only the bear would come out into the 
little glade between them! 

Jimmy reached down and picked up a 
chunk of rock as big as he could get his 
hand around and tossed it at the bear. The 
lump of rock described a high parabola 
and, falling from above, struck the old bear 
square on the end of the nose: Instantly she 
started toward them. Jimmy could see her 
great head swing from side to side as she 
came, and for an instant he stood frozen, 
knowing that this was the end of every- 
thing and not realizing that he had a rifle 
in his hands. 

“T guess you’d better do your stuff,” 
Milly said. 

That speech released him. He raised the 
hammer and took aim with one motion. He 
saw the bear’s big head through the sights, 
and through his mind ran the grim record 
his grandfather had written: 

“T had no shots to waste. I let 
that bear come pretty close—so close there 
would be no doubt about hitting him where 
it would do the most good.” 

Jimmy knew in that briefest of intervals 
that the longer he could hold his fire the 
better the chance that the first shot he had 
ever fired from a rifle would do the work 
it had to do. He stood there, not breathing, 
his finger on the trigger, the great barrel of 
the Sharps pressing down his arms as the 
light glimmered along the sights. The 
bear’s head was almost on him now. Jimmy 
thrust forward. 


YOUR STUFF” 


The old rifle boomed suddenly like a 


cannon, and Jimmy felt almost simul- | 


taneously the blow of the butt against his 
arm as the big charge went off, and the im- 
pact of the bear. He shut his eyes. The 
next instant he was up on his feet, the rifle 
clubbed in his hands. 

The great bear lay on the ground. She 
shuddered once and died. Jimmy gave a 
gasp of relief as he saw Milly standing there 
with the camera still in her hands. 
looked down at the bear. The bullet had 
struck fair between the eyes and ripped a 
hole two inches across in her skull. They 
looked at the bear, so powerfully capable 
of ripping a man in two with one stroke of 
her paw a moment before, and then they 
looked at each other and they both felt a 
little sick and dizzy. And by a common 
impulse, they kissed each other very 
gravely. 

Iv 
HAT evening, when they had told the 
story, Mr. Corbin took Jimmy off to one 
side. 

“Boy,” he said, and there were tears in 
his eyes, ‘‘I hope you know there’s nothing 
in the world I wouldn’t do for you.” 

“T was pretty lucky,” Jimmy said. 

Mr. Corbin smiled. 

“T know that kind of luck,” he said. 
“Tt’s the kind of luck that comes of know- 
ing your business and having the nerve 
to—to do it.” 

“Tt was lucky,” Jimmy said stubbornly. 

Mr. Corbin put his arm around Jimmy’s 
shoulders. 

“Don’t be silly,” he said. “Besides, I 
want to talk about something else. I want 
to know if you will go into that ranch 


proposition.” 
“T can’t,” Jimmy said. 
“Why not? Have you got something 


better in mind?” 

“No,” Jimmy said. 

“‘T hoped it would just suit you. I can’t 
imagine you like being shut up in a New 
York gun store—a man with your past ex- 
perience as a big-game hunter. What is it 
you don’t like about it?” 

Jimmy broke then. He couldn’t stand it 
any longer. He jerked away from Mr. 
Corbin. 

“Look here,” he said bitterly, ‘I’m a 
fake. If you want to know the truth, I’ve 
never been big-game hunting. And the 
shot I fired at that bear this afternoon was 
the first shot I ever fired from a gun in my 
life.” 

Mr. Corbin looked at him as if he thought 
he had gone crazy. Jimmy explained. 
Jimmy told the whole story from beginning 
to end, until Mr. Corbin understood the 
truth. 

““So, you see,” Jimmy finished, ‘‘I ought 
to be shot for running Milly into such a 
jam instead of—of praised.” 

“H’m,” said Mr. Corbin. 

“‘And there’s another thing,’ Jimmy 
went on. ‘I’ve been making love to your 
daughter. Not—not openly. I haven’t 
told her I loved her. But she knows it. I 
kissed her today.” 

“H’m!” said Mr. Corbin. 

‘“Now do you understand?” 

“There’s one thing I don’t understand,” 
Mr. Corbin said. “‘ And that’s just why you 
let that bear get so close. Why did you?”’ 

‘Because I had never shot a gun before,”’ 
Jimmy said. ‘“‘I didn’t dare shoot until the 
bear was so close I couldn’t miss. It’s an 
idea I got from my grandfather’s book on 
bear hunting.’’ 

““Who’s your grandfather?”’ 

“His name was Brown,” Jimmy said. 
“He was my mother’s father.” 


“Brown, of Brown on Hunting the 
Grizzly?” 
“Yes,’”’ Jimmy said. 


“T see,” Mr. Corbin said. “You figured 
that the only way to make sure of killing 
that bear was to wait until you could poke 
the muzzle against her skull and blow her 
head off?” 
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has a hidden fuarentedy strap 
—tighten or loosen for comfort ~ 
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has finest fashion—ask dealer to 
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More Comfort 
—Longer wear 


Natural Crepe Soles 
For Everybody’s 
Everyday Wear 


HE newest thing for your everyday shoes is 

a thin, firm sole of Natural Crepe Rubber. 
You get rubber-heel comfort for your entire foot. 
Your dealer has your favorite style shoe made by 
your favorite manufacturer at the same old price, 
soled with Natural Crepe Rubber. This thin, neat, 
waterproof sole of Crepe Rubber between your 
foot and the ground, seemingly carpets the high- 


ways and byways with smoothest velvet. 


Woman's Walking Shoe made by Hanan & Sons 


Not a bulky, heavy sole. Simply your regular 
shoe with the regular sole thickness—but the bot- 
tom layer is Natural Crepe. Ask your dealer to 
show them to you. There are no better looking 
shoes in his stock. 


Natural (Plantation Finished) Crepe Rubber 
is pure, untreated Rubber. Its liveness and re- 
sillency give you sport shoe comfort in everyday 
shoes. Its natural tread gives you a firm grip on 
the ground. Its toughness gives you longer wear. 
You can forget resoling and heeling for one year. 


Before you buy that next pair of shoes for man 
—woman—or child—ask to see those soled with 


Natural Crepe Rubber. 


RUBBER GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
of London 


New York Office: 13th Floor, 244 Madison Ave., New York City 


NATURAL CREPE RUBBER 
| “Plantation Finished | 
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‘Just about,” Jimmy said. 

Mr. Corbin looked Jimmy up and down. 

*“And why are you so ashamed of that?”’ 

“Because I’m a fake,” Jimmy said. ‘“‘I 
didn’t know how to shoot, so I had to do it 
that way.” 

“‘T see,”” Mr. Corbin said. ‘‘I’d call youa 
chip of the old block—if you don’t mind.” 

He put his arm around Jimmy. 

“Now, boy,” he said, ‘you don’t realize 
it, but you’re a bit unstrung. You take the 
fact that you let on you’d had more experi- 
ence with bears than you have tooseriously. 
It’s nothing to me if you never fired a gun 
before in your life. It’s everything to me 
that you did what you did today—just the 
way you did it. I was for you before. I’m 
more for you now.”’ 

He turned and walked Jimmy back to- 
ward the camp. 

“Just one thing,’’ he said. “It might be 
a good idea not to tell Milly all this. If I 
were you I’d sit down and have a little talk 
with her, but don’t go off your head com- 
pletely. If you want to tell her you’re a 
fake—tell her some other time.” 

Jimmy went and sat down beside Milly. 
They stared into the fire without speaking. 
Mr. Corbin went into his tent. Still they 
stared into the fire without speaking. 
Jimmy hated telling her, but he had to. 

“Milly,” he said, “I’ve got to tell you 
the truth. I’m not a big-game hunter. I 
never hunted before in my life. I’ve never 
been west of the Mississippi River before. 
I’m a tenderfoot—an absolute tenderfoot.”’ 


Milly looked at hin 

“T know you’re a 
she said. ‘I’ve knoy 
beginning. I guess 


side. I knew you could ha 
in the West without le anit 
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Jimmy thought a long t 
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stand why you let me kiss 
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kiss you ever since the firs 
you. I love you.” 
“Well, then,” Milly a 
are we quarreling about?’) 
So they didn’t quarrel 2 
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ONSIDERING solely the value in dol- 

lars and cents—if you havea holographic 
letter by Warren G. Harding, or know any- 
body who has one, gather it in and hang on 
to it. It will buy you a trip to Europe 
sometime when youarehardup. If youhave 
a letter by any of the early Presidents— 
save, of course, George Washington—sell 
it if you need money. It is not likely to be 
worth a great deal. 

A father and his eminent fifteen-year-old 
son, who is assembling an assortment of 
Presidential letters, found this out the 
other day, and were somewhat dumfounded 
by the information. They had called on a 
famous professional New York collector for 
a Ulysses S. Grant writing. They got an 
official reeommendation for mercy in a war 
case, countersigned by Charles A. Dana, 
approved by Edwin M. Stanton, concurred 
in by Generals Sheridan and Sherman, 
passed on to General Grant and fully disap- 
proved by him in a long memorandum in 
his own handwriting—all for five dollars. 

“Can you get me a Harding holograph?”’ 
inquired the professional, with whom there 
had been much trading over a term of two 
or three years; and he added, ‘“‘Get me one 
and I’ll supply your son free with a letter 
by every other President he needs.”’ 

‘Why is that?’’ was asked. 

“Simply because there are no Harding 
letters,’’ was the response. “Try to get me 
one, and see how easy it is.” 

The callers promised to try, and the 
dealer said he would be waiting. He is still 
waiting. 

The boy and his father reasoned that if 
there was one person who should and would 
have a Harding holographic letter it would 
be former Senator Joseph S. Frelinghuysen. 
The senator and the late President had slept 
in the same political bed. They had visited 
at each other’s homes. They yachted to- 
gether. They were really chums. Yes, it 
would be easy to prevail upon Mr. Freling- 
huysen. 

“‘T’m sorry, old man, but I only have two 
letters from Mr. Harding,” said the senator, 
‘‘and they are both typewritten and have 
solely to do with a government matter. I 
need them to consult occasionally.” 

“But typewritten letters will not do, 
anyhow,” the senator was told. ‘‘Haven’t 
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you any sort of communica 
dent’s handwriting?” | 

There was nothing. | 
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shopped for carefully, can be bought as low 
as fifty dollars. A Lincoln signature to a 
commission is worth about twenty dollars. 

Nearly all the Arthur correspondence, 
which was voluminous, has been mislaid in 
some way, and while there must be much of 
it in the country it has kept hidden and has 
a very good value. 

Roosevelt ranks in value with Al Smith, 
because, and only because, he was writing 
all the time to everybody, and his stuff was 
never destroyed. 

Letters by Henry Clay and Daniel Web- 
ster and John C. Calhoun can be bought for 
from five to fifteen dollars, according to the 
text. The writer ran into a typical Webster 
letter recently in a Southern New Jersey 
attic. It was: 


“Mssrs. Riaes & Co., 
“Washington, D. C. 

“Gentlemen: I have had occasion to draw 
upon you for several small checks to meet 
some outstanding accounts, and I would 
request you to honor the memorandums 
when they come in. Upon my return from 
Marshfield within a week or so I will take 
them up. Yours 

“D. WEBSTER.” 


The New York autograph dealer said 
there were probably a hundred similar let- 
ters by Webster to his Washington bankers, 
and that they all carried the same request. 
Incidentally, he said, this made the value 
of the foregoing about five dollars. 

Letter collecting is a peculiar game, any- 
how. It is always perplexing. Greatness 
seems to mean nothing. In the New York 
dealer’s office the son, mentioned earlier, 
was attracted by a letter written and signed 
“N. Bonaparte,” during the first days of 
the Consulship. It was to Marshal Ney, 
and bore his signature “‘Ney”’ in the lower 
left-hand corner. Here were a couple of 
worthwhile names in history. The lad was 
told he could have the thing for twenty dol- 
lars. In the same case was a letter written 
by P. T. Barnum to Jenny Lind, dated a 
half century later than the Bonaparte com- 
munication, and by America’s chief mounte- 
bank. Its price was one hundred dollars. 
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This New Scientific Way 


If you have tired, aching, 
burning sensations of the 
feet, if your shoes feel un- 
comfortable after wearing, 
if you have pains in the 
heel, toes, instep, arch or 
ball of the foot, if you 
have a dull ache in the 
ankle, calf or knee, if you 
have cramping of the toes 
or callouses on the soles of 
the feet, or shooting pains 
when you step on un- 
| even surfaces, then make 
| this test at our risk. 


PAINS IN 
HEEL 


7 OU canstop foot and leg 
pains in 10 minutes this 
new scientific way. This 
we guarantee. To avoid 
doubtsand delays we invite 
you to make this test at 
our risk. If our method 
fails it costs you nothing. 
Study the diagram above. 
If you have pains or aches 
at any of the points indi- 
cated here, we offer you the 
way to stop the trouble. 
Overa million footsuffer- 
ers have been freed of their 
pains this way, many on 
the recommendation of 
doctors and foot specialists. So can you. 


The joys of healthy feet 


Imagine the joy of being able to walk all 
day, to dance all night, to enjoy vigorous 
sports, or to stand for hours without a pang 
or twinge of pain. And the relief is per- 
manent. 

This is the reason. The 26 bones of the 
feet are formed into two arches, one across 
the front of the foot which is hardly notice- 
able, but very important. One the long 
arch between heel and toes. Bands of 
muscles and ligaments hold these arches in 
place. 

Overstrain or illness may weaken these 
muscles, then they fail to function properly 
and the bones spread. The arch sags. 
Sometimes so slightly you can’t notice it. 
But the pain tells you about it because the 
sensitive nerves and blood vessels are 
crushed by the sagging bones. Suffer- 
ing results. 


When forward arch 
sags the bones spread 
as shownabove. Foot 
is thrown out of bal- 
ance. Pain results. 


New scientific correction 


After years of experiments we developed a 
new scientific way to correct this trouble. 
A thin, light, porous, yet strong and dura- 


THE JUNG ARCH BRACE CO. 
145 Jung Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
In Canada address Kirkham & Roberts, 
145 Hamilton Trust Bldg., Toronto 
Canadian prices: 

Wonder $1.25, Miracle $1.75 
C. O. D. shipments in U. S. only. 
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PAINS AND TENDERNESS 
UNDER INSTER 7 


PAINS IN THE 
ANKLE. CALF 
AND KNEE 


PAINS IN INSTEP 


“ae AND CRAMPING 


IN REAR OF TOES 


PAINFUL CRAMPING . 
OF TOES 


SPREADING HERE 
i CAUSES BUNION 


PAINFUL CALLOUSES 
ON BALL OF FOOT 


ble, band of super-elastic 
webbing was devised that 
is worn around the instep. 
It takes the strain off the 
weakened muscles. They 
again sustain the arch. 
Pressure on the nerves and 
blood vessels ceases. Pain 
ends like magic. 

This band is the Jung Arch 
Brace. The secret of its success 


is in its correct stretch and ten- 
sion, in its contour and design. 


This shows condi- 
tion corrected and 
arch restored to nor- 
mal by wearing the 
Jung Arch Brace. 


It is worn unnoticed over and 
under the hosiery and with any 
style of shoe. Makes the foot 
smaller so you can wear the 
most stylish shoes. 


Replaces old style methods 


The Jung Arch Brace has replaced stiff arch props, 
metal plates and bunglesome pads. It gives no in- 
convenience. In fact, you wouldn’t know you were 
wearing it if it were not for the comfort it gives. 
What it does seems miraculous. Your step becomes 
springy, full of youthful vigor again. You never 
seem to tire. Your efficiency becomes normal again, 
for feet that hurt make you so miserable that you 
can't be happy or work right. 


No matter what other appliances you have tried, 
try a pair of Jung Arch Braces. Do it at our risk. 
Soon you will be able to discard the braces. You 
won't need them. 


Make this test at our risk 


Go to your shoe dealer, druggist or chiropodist. Be 
fitted with a pair of Jung Arch Braces. Wear them 
two weeks. If not delighted, return them to your 
dealer and get your money back. You run no risk. 


If your dealer hasn’t them we will supply you. 
Witha strip of paper 14 aninch wide, measure around 
the smallest part of your instep, just back of the 
toes, where the forward end of the brace is shown in 
the diagram above. Mail us this measure with cou- 
pon properly filled out. We will send you a pair of 
Jung’s Arch Braces (‘‘Wonder”’ style) to fit you. 
You pay the postman $1 and postage. Or send us 
the money and we will prepay postage. For people 
having long or thick feet, for stout people, or in 
severe cases, we recommend the “ Miracle”’ style, 
extra wide, $1.50. Specify which you want when 
ordering. Make this test at our risk. If you don’t 
get delightful relief in two weeks return them and 

et your money back. 
se : ©J. A.B. Co. 1925 


Tear This Coupon Out Now! 


THE JUNG ARCH BRACE CoO., 
145 Jung Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 
Please send me a pair of Jung Arch Braces in style 
checked. 


I enclose foot measurement. 
eter etic Wonder Style, $1.00 per pair 
A cs ee Miracle Style, $1.50 per pair 


On receipt of package, I will pay postman the above 
price and postage. My money to be returned if not satis- 


trated with X-Ray views of feet. fied. Please send free book on ‘*Cause and Correction of 
Tells all about the cause and correc- Foot Troubles.” 
tion of foot troubles. How to stop : 
foot and leg pains. IN DUIOR NE Piece ae = erie) orelcis. te: state's ww ees warachers tab euteres 
ALOLCH ARES prs ei ofale ccs atareters, tafe, aietave @ hh, ated «alter eisgsed, tray? 
b J 
Be OMe era al cAesee Noe aha the eh viel 9'k, apie G LAUR Say Annee cn oan 
wn Te Wear SIZE Ww, oncinorrys SOG, avast intwserelotcte emee width of last 
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ake the Triangle Tour 


of British Columbia - 
Oer land and sea 
midst scenic splendors 


Ne& scenic thrills—the world’s most glorious 
natural sculpture—gorgeous vistas of lakes, 
rivers and waterfalls—such are the delights of the 
Triangle Tour—1,800 miles of entrancing travel—each 
waking hour packed full of memorable experiences. 


The Triangle Tour reveals the full glory of British 
Columbia’s mountains—including such marvels as Buckley 
Canyon; Mount Robson (highest of the Canadian Rockies) 
and the quaint Indian village of Kitwanga with its unique 
array of totem poles. 


Let this be your vacation trip. Come first to Jasper 
National Park—its 4,400 square miles embracing a greater 
number of mountain peaks than any similar area. Here 
stands Jasper Park Lodge—with accommodation for 350 
guests. (Rates $6.00 up American plan. Open May 15th 
to Sept. 30th.) Here take trips by motor car or pony 
trail to glaciers, canyons, lakes and waterfalls. Then take 
the Triangle Tour of British Columbia —by rail from 
Jasper National Park down the valley of the mystic Skeena 
to Prince Rupert. Thence by steamer through 550 miles 
of sheltered scenic seas to Vancouver, returning to Jasper 
National Park along the roaring gorges of the Fraser and 
Thompson Rivers. 

Nowhere will you find such splendors as those revealed 
on these sheltered seas—the world has no richer scenic 
treat than the Triangle Tour. 


New Alaska Service 


You may board a palatial “Canadian National” steamer at 
Vancouver and voyage in luxurious comfort to Alaska. 
Returning, disembark at Prince Rupert or Vancouver, as 
you prefer, and proceed by rail to Jasper National Park, 
traveling in the midst of majestic mountain beauty. 


__ Write to nearest office for tourist fares, resort rates and 
illustrated booklets. 


Offices: 


A Boston 
333 Washington St. 


Buffalo 

11 So. Division St. 
Chicago 

108 W. Adams St. 


Cincinnati 
406 Traction Building 
Cleveland 
948 Union Trust Building 
Detroit 
1259 Griswold St. 


Duluth 
430 W. SE PETE St. 
Kansas City 
334-335 Railway EchOnee Bldg. 
Los Angeles 
503 So. Spring Sl. 
Minneapolis 
518 Second Ave. South 
New York 
1270 B'way, cor. 33rd St. 
Philadelphia 
Franklin Trust Bldg., 
1500 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh 
505 Park Bldg. 
Portland, Me 
Grand Trunk Railw ay Sta, 
Portland, Ore. 
122 Third St. 
St. Louis 
305 Merchants Laclede Bldg. 
St. Paul 
328 Jackson St. 
San Francisco 
689 Market St. 
Seattle , 
902 Second Ave. 
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Tae LITTLE DRAGON OF « 


(Continued from Page 54) 


collected and locked up in my room in 
Scotland Yard, no kind of clew whatever. 
The jury returned a verdict of accidental 
death in both cases, and the green dragon 
was handed round to the jury and the press 
box, and pretty nearly everybody in court, 
and for the next week all the papers pub- 
lished articles on the mysterious East, and 
how bad it was to go monkeying with 
Chinese religions. 

The long and the short of it was that 
Croomb got a step in promotion. When I 
saw the deputy commissioner the day after 
the inquest, he told me that he thought it 
wasn’t much credit to me that a junior 
officer should have taken the case from 
right under my nose and made a success 
of it. 

“Tn fact, Sooper,” he said, “‘I can’t help 
feeling, after reading the minutes of this 
case, that our department must be brought 
up to date. We need more science, a larger 
and wider perception.”’ And all that sort of 
stuff. 

Croomb and his young lady got married 
on the strength of his promotion. I went to 
the wedding and to the party they had after- 
ward. What I missed was the little green 
dragon. I thought it ought to have been 
put on the invitation cards, and maybe 
done in sugar on. top of the cake. 

The deputy was sore with me, and nat- 
urally. I didn’t tell him all I might have 
told him. He said it was my business to 
come to him as soon as I found the strip of 
sponge platinum and the bottle of cyanide. 
Perhaps he was right, though I’d told the 
chief commissioner and the Home Office 
pathologist, who’s got more science in the 
fingers of his left hand than most people I 
know. We knew Rolls had been poisoned, 
because we found the poison in Biggle- 
wood’s pocket; and the old pathologist, he 
found the rest by careful investigation. 
And we knew that the taxi driver’s name 
wasn’t Rolls at all, because I took his 
finger prints and turned them up at the 
Yard, and found his name was Williams, 
alias Helby. 

Well, here’s the story: 

Helby was a crook, a man of good educa- 
tion, who used to take jobs as chauffeur in a 
family where there was a chance of pick- 
ings; he did two terms of light imprison- 
ment for theft and larceny. And then he 
came into Bigglewood’s service and got ac- 
quainted with the girl. 

The first thing the old professor knew 
about the affair was when he got a wire that 
Helby had married the girl at a Midland 
registrar’s office. He had been married 
before, but a little thing like that didn’t 
worry Mr. Helby. 

The old man, to save his face, published 
the notice of the wedding to ‘‘Captain 
Helby.”’ I’ve got an idea that this young 
scoundrel had held some sort of commission 
in the war. 

Anyway, Bigglewood had to pay out to 
keep his new son-in-law, though he couldn’?t 
hope to give Helby all the money he 


wanted. And then, after a f¢ 
first Mrs. Helby turned up, ab 
time as Arthur was arrested fg 
Dublin. 

With the fear of a charge of } 
ing over him, Helby sent a 
London, having milked the prc 
as possible, to say that he wa 
fake was worked from Irela; 
young widow, who couldn’t ha 
sorry after the life she had live 
to her father, and eventually 
eral Carslake. I discovered th 
man’’ had been doing three y 
glary, and that he came out « 
months before the death of the 

He managed to hire a ney t; 
license under the name of Ro 
or may not have been burglin; 
All that I know is that the jim 
in his pocket was bought by a 
man with a white beard the d 
plosion. 

Helby would have lain h 
heard about the forthcomingm 
put an idea into his head th 
blackmail the old man, and the 
the wedding Helby turned : 


Street—I could have produ 
fessor’s servant to prove this, k 
and in all probability asked ab 
price of his silence. 

The old man was as keen 
human nature as I’ve ever n 
that he put the dragon and t 
Helby’s pocket proves that—ai 
the murder of the blackmailer 
of ascientist. I’ll never again 
against science. It’s perfectly 
did hide in the club till it was 
let himself out and made his: 
Clarges Street, where Helby 
for him. He doped him wit) 
potassium in a glass of port. 
Helby was dead, he laid a sti 
platinum on the table, turne 
fire and went out. Sponge pl: 
a new one on me; I use it ever 
light my gas ring. The mom 
gets at this mineral it turns | 
and that’s what happened wh 
was full of gas and how the | 
curred. That piece of sponge } 
almost the first thing I found 
the room. 

When the murder was done 
went out of the house, got to E 
by a back way, and as soon 
policeman, put a brick throug 
expecting to be locked up for t 
was alibi hunting, and it was | 
I happened to be in the static 
pulled him in. 

No, sir, we didn’t want anys 
Home Secretary didn’t want 
chief commissioner didn’t war 
than have scandal, they gave 
promotion. Drop in one nigh 
his wife and hear the tale of th 
dragon of jade—and don’t la 
be giving me away. 
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ptions; grapefruit, oranges 
br instance, are bought on 
ouse grapes and pineapples 
England, for the round trip. 
ver cent of the poultry is 
's, in spite of higher prices, 
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iat in England, coffee about 
anned goods all on this side, 
ne supply of dry cereals. In 
) it is interesting to know 
‘itish company has adopted 
method of individual sup- 
. passenger asks for a dry 
res an individual carton. 

of hams and bacons the 
ires are carried, as well as 
4ds, and the menus bear this 
at a passenger may suit his 
sriotic fancy. 
| bought on this side for the 
ew will deny that American 
»s3 the world. On one liner, 
» periment has been made of 
i cream on board, and it has 
je highly appreciated. 

ng or catering department 
sing agent keep a keen eye 
13 of marketing; and in turn 
ver tha are also very 
31, for while the menu is in- 
source of great attraction to 
oy must be eliminated or 
?. 
cure for the voyage in this 
] subject of investigation by 
pd the story goes that on 
‘hen a chief steward’s allot- 
1 higher than usual and he 
‘reason, he answered nerv- 
ry, sir, but the weather was 
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\watching of buying by all 
‘mexample in a certain pur- 
-isually bought in England. 
e victualing department in 
‘owing that a pantryman 
1: to measure the amount he 
pot, decided that much tea 
/oy the adoption of the indi- 
{vhich is so extensively used 
1 The chief steward agreed 
‘riment in avoiding waste, 
idual bags were bought in 
ihe homeward trip. 


{uch as it Seemed 


/untry of tea drinkers where 
English housewife would 
er that she was insulting a 
z tea made in such extraor- 
the individual tea bag is 
en therefore the liner re- 
me port, the chief catering 
upon looking through the 
right into the air. 

live, what were you think- 
Obags of tea—2000 bags !— 


in years!” 

‘ward had anticipated such 
vith a sly smile he brought 
one of those large kitchen 
0 which he had packed six 

al bags. 

genially, “there’s a few 
That contains six bags.’ 
wd is the head of the 
ekeeping department. 
cleanliness, for serv- 
ublic rooms, for the 
maintenance of order in 
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ome little job, but the cir- 
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d the difference in the 


age Citizen on shore 
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LESS EXPERTS 


(Continued from Page 31) 


On shore Mr. Average Citizen is a very 
busy man, entirely occupied with the de- 
tails of his business and the art of keeping 
his family in harmonious comfort. From 
such occupation he is suddenly detached 
and is set among a group of people who, like 
him, are removed from their ordinary ways 
of living. 

The usual and important things of his 
life grow vague, lost in the immensity of 
the ocean around him. In spite of a firm in- 
tention to work during the whole trip, he 


usually gives but a casual glance at the | 


Marconi reports on the market or the crops, 
before succumbing to the dolce far niente of 
ocean life. From being a busy man whose 
day is one long rush, he, like all the rest, 
becomes a killer of time, which occupation 
may be accomplished only by eating, 
drinking, sleeping, gambling, making love, 
reading and taking feeble exercise. 

In this atmosphere which is so foreign to 
him, little things assume enormous impor- 
tance. On shore, for instance; he will eat 
some fruit and cereal for breakfast, while 
his lunch is no more than a hasty swallow- 
ing of a cup of coffee and a sandwich. On 
board he will work himself into a state of 
irritability if his morning broth is a few 
minutes late—this in spite of the fact that 
only two hours before he has eaten a break- 
fast—and only two hours later he will eat a 
lunch—which would usually keep him in 
discomfort for a week. 


Hot and Red 


Or again his steward has put the wrong 
set of studs into his evening shirt. ‘Stupid 
man, didn’t I tell him’’—and so on. On 
shore not only is the donning of an evening 
shirt a hasty and occasional matter but he 
is probably his own valet, and mistakes can 
be blamed only upon his own absent- 
mindedness! 

Little things there, of course! That’s 
just the point. On shipboard it is these 
little things which assume a dispropor- 
tionate importance. 

The chief steward is responsible for the 
catering and menus. With the chef he 
maps out a meal which includes all the 
luxuries of the international hotel. The 
passenger need never worry about a short- 
age. An excess over demand is always put 
on board, and a liner could, without incon- 
venience to the passengers’ dietary needs, 
carry on for a week beyond the usual time. 
Out of canned goods and emergency rations 
it could carry on for a longer period. 

Even when, most unusually, a shortage 
does occur, the ingenuity of the old hand is 
seldom beaten. Ona certain voyage during 
the war, when Chinese coolies were being 
transported from Canada to France, via 
England, the tea supply—one of the chief 
items of diet—was rather thin. By careful 
management it lasted until the last day. 
By that time there was about a pound of 
tea to make tea for 2000 men. 

But the chief steward rose to the occa- 
sion. He made the tea in two iron boilers, 
and if the taste was not quite up to standard 
it passed—for the color at least denied any 
weakness! 

Contrary to the general belief, there is 
little waste. There is, of course, some waste 
from spoiled food during the voyage, but 
any surplus of fresh food which may be left 
over is used to feed the little army which 
usually inhabits the ship in port—the port 
authorities, the custom officials, the heads 
of departments, and visitors. 

The food allowance for a first-class pas- 
senger, while not being a fixed figure, is 
around three or four dollars a day, while for 
a third-class passenger it descends to about 
a dollar. The crew’s allotment is higher 
than the third class, for they are doing 
heavy work and, unlike the passengers’ 
appetites, theirs are not usually influenced 
by the weather. The estimated cost of 
feeding and looking after one first-class 
passenger for a day is five to six dollars. 
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STEELCRAFT 


FREE CATALOG 
MAIL COUPON 


The big, beautiful Steelcraft 
catalog is now ready for you. 
It’s free. This catalogshowsthe 
new automobiles for girls and 


boys. 


Boys and Girls 


Show this to Dad—ask him to buy you-a:new 
Steelcraft plaything this spring. 
department and hardware stores. 


OP 
} 


Sold by leading 


Steam Shovel 


Speedboy Coaster 
Wagon 


Steelcrafts are for Children from 3 to 10 Years Old 


There are 17 Juvenile Automobiles—Packards, Jordans, Chryslers, Dodges, 
Buicks, and 12 other leading makes—finished in many brilliant attractive colors. 
There are Trucks just like the big Mack Bull Dog Truck, with Standard or 
Dump Bodies, that 10 year old boys can drive and do all sorts of things with. 


In the smaller Toys, there are little Trucks—just 26” long—a Steam Shovel 
— Moving Van—Hook and Ladder—Sand Loader—Coaster Wagon— Fire 
Chief’s Car—Police Wagon and Scooters—and so scientifically built by one of 
the largest sheet metal plants in this country that you just can’t break them, no 
matter how much you may play with them. 


THE MURRAY PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


Fill Out Coupon—For Free Catalog 


The Murray Products Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me free of charge your new catalog. 


Name 


Street. 
City 
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‘HOME COMFORT ge 


> INSULATED CUSHION © 


WEATHERSTRIP 
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Here’s Why 
Hardware and Lumber 
Dealers Prefer Home 
CoMForRT WEATHERSTRIP 


The advent of Home Comfort Weatherstrip has made 
weatherstripping popular. It isa strip that the home 
owner can apply himself—that does not deteriorate 
with age or use—that comes in one continuous length, 
thus leaving no left over ends. There is a steadily 
growing demand for Home Comfort Weatherstrip. 
Home owners and builders the country over are using. 
thousands of feet of this practical, efficient, easy-to- 
apply weatherstrip every day. 
Home Comfort Weatherstrip is made of a high grade 
insulating material covered with a special rubberized 
fabric. When applied to windows and doors it pro- 
vides a weathertight, waterproof, dustproof, noise- 
less contact, that will last many years. Home Comfort 
Weatherstrip is easy to apply—simply tack it on. 
The only tool needed is a tack hammer. No mitering 
or sawing; no taking down of doors or windows. 
Apply it yourself. 
One of the outstanding features of Home Comfort 
Weatherstrip is that it assures a perfect weathertight 
contact even if the doors or windows warp or settle. 
The accompanying illustrations explain this exclusive 
feature. Housewives particularly like it because it 
keeps out soot and dust, thereby saving hangings 
and other soilable articles. 

How to Order—Get Home Comfort Weatherstrip 


from your nearest hardware or lumber dealer. Figure about 
20 feet for the average door or window. The retail price is 
10¢ per foot for the maroon and 13c for the white, includ- 
ing tacks to match. Complete instructions for installing 
come with every order. 


Eagu).? WARES ORGAN VAT TON 


Sr. Louts, Mo. 


Showing cross section of 
strip applied to door stop. 
Note how it is pressed 
firmly against door, chang- 
ing position of strip. 


When door or window 
warps or settles, leaving 
an open space, Home 
Comfort Weatherstrip 
automatically fills up 
this opening. 


Note ease of making 
corner turn. No mitering 
or sawing. Pat. Jan, 22, 
1924. 


153 Sout 17TH St. - - Sole Manufacturer and Patentee - - 
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The chief steward is also responsible for 
seeing that there is no leakage in this de- 
partment, which has such an effect upon 
the company’s profits. The system of 
checking the amount of food which is used 
is amazingly accurate. At any time during 
the trip the chief steward can tell to one 
pound of sugar or one lamb chop just how 
much of his supplies is left in storeroom or 
refrigerator. And this is achieved in the 
following manner: 

In the morning—but forty-eight hours 
before it will be required—the chief steward 
and the chef make out the menu for one 
day. Copies are pasted up in any room or 
pantry where cooks, bakers or pantrymen 
are engaged. Every man who is in any way 
concerned with the food supply reads the 
menu and estimates the items which he will 
require, entering them in his stock book. 

These requirements are submitted to the 
chief steward, who from his experience 
passes or rejects them. If, for instance, the 
pastry cook requisitions for 100 eggs with 
which to make the cake which has been de- 
cided upon for a certain meal and the chief 
steward knows that this is much in excess 
of requirements, the requisition is cor- 
rected. 

Such supplies are received from the store- 
keeper and the butcher, and each enters in 
his store book every item which has been 
extracted. This book and the whole history 
of the day’s requirements are placed on the 
chief steward’s desk, and each day they are 
checked up with supplies and withdrawals. 

Similarly the total expenditure of the 
voyage is checked up later by the powers 
that be, who can tell toa grain of sugar ora 
bean of coffee just where there has been 
waste or leakage. 


Four Spring Cleanings a Year 


The staff in this housekeeping depart- 
ment of the chief steward’s is tremendous. 
It takes approximately half a steward to 
attend to every one passenger, which means 
that for 450 first, 400 second and 300 third 
class passengers, a ship will carry over five 
hundred stewards. At the head of the 
corps of thirty-three cooks is a French chef, 
a master of his art. The stewards at sea 
endure a working day of something like fif- 
teen hours. And contrary to the passenger’s 
usual belief that when a ship gets to port 
everyone sits down and has a rest, they 
there put in a little matter of nine hours 
a day! 

What, you may ask, can such an army of 
men find to do during a stay of four or five 
days? 

On a large liner there may be one acre of 
carpets, 2000 windows, 25,000 pieces of sil- 
ver and cutlery, 4000 beds, considerably 
more than an acre of woodwork. Every 
window is cleaned, every scrap of paint and 
woodwork is washed, every bit of brass- 
work is polished, every washable spot is 
scrubbed, every bed is stripped and aired, 
every inch of carpet is brushed. If you go 
on board a liner the day before sailing and 
just before inspection, you see every room 
ready for immediate occupancy—towels 
hanging, drawers open to show that there 
is not a speck of dirt, mirrors shining, a 
cleanliness which actually calls aloud to 
one’s attention. 

And this is only the little top dusting 
which is always done in port. Every three 
months in addition the ship undergoes a 
thorough spring cleaning—rugs, hangings, 
and so on, are sent to the cleaners, and the 
whole ship is inspected by shore officials. 
A dirt atom on a liner has about as unhappy 
a life as can be imagined. 

Again, every three months in addition to 
the weekly checking of linen and crockery 
there is an official stock taking of these sup- 
plies, shortages being made good from the 
warehouses on the docks, so that once more 
the ship sails with her complete quota. 

While the chief steward is at the head of 
the catering department, the purser is at 
the head of the clerical. More particularly 
he is the steamship company’s personal 
agent on the liner. He is the link between 
the vague and illusive company and the 


a 
~#F 


definite and ubiquitous passe 
the company is conducting ; 
ganization, while the passeng 
very most for his money, the 
quently the buffer between - 
forces. Wherefore Diplomat 
middle name! 

In the words of a purser; “* 
is always right! The compar 
fault! And the purser is the 

He, too, needs much expe 
no small matter to be guide 
and friend to several hundre, 
differing personalities and w 
psychology of the passenger ; 
strain. 

One of the liners de luxe wa 
Southampton with a capacit 
800 first-class passengers. }\ 
had had a rush to get away, ai 
much checking of baggage, 
tired and hungry and about 
and unreasonable as a lot of ¢ 
similar circumstances. They 
at their cabins and beat it to 

“My wife’s just jumping r 
wardrobe the size of a peanu! 

“Look here, old man, you 
me to stay in 53?” 

The landing outside the } 
was full of angry people. 
purser smiled his famous smi 
made the same promise: “Ji 
get checked up and I'll see 
done. I'll certainly try a 
better accommodation.” 

One of the directors who h; 
taking the trip was sitting 
and when the rush had sub 
excitedly, ‘‘Good heavens, 
awful! But what’s the good 
You can’t do a thing!” 

The purser still smiled. “ 

And in the morning only si 
clamorers turned up to claim 
Even they were smiling an 
The others, in the meantime 
couple of meals, had a good 
made a friend or two. Their 
very different from that first 

“Supposing,” said the a 
each I had told the awful t 
do a thing; we’re aba | 
only would they have gone 
their rooms but they would: 
the company, been entirely a 
they were going to have am 
crowded trip, and the united 
belief would indeed have ma’ 
a gloom from start to finish.’ 

The director smiled. “| 


more to this job than I imag’ 
| 


The Busiest Man. 


There is. And experience i} 
to many a situation which! 
keenest of judgment about m' 
Besides being the trained di! 
business it is to make passeng} 
purser is also the business n! 
He is chief clerk, accoun! 
banker, lawyer, paymaster; 
accuracy of his work in thes 
the comfort of the passenger 2 
not to speak of the company! 

And on a liner carrying pe 
of thousand souls and makin 
from five to six days, this p 
is no sinecure. 

There are two powers that. 
steamship company; the otk’ 
ernment of the country im W 
steamer is about to dock. T) 
not, of course, attend pers’ 
mass of detailed informatio! 
these two powers. The form 
to be filled in—in duplicate; 
perhaps quadruplicate—are | 
a trained staff, varying from’ 
the smaller boats to nine or ©? 
the large liners. But he alé 
sible to the authorities. . 

Taking, for instance, the 6 
arriving at the port of New 1 
three government authorities 
be satisfied. They are the bt 


(Continued on Page! 


ie from Page 210) 

n officers who board the 
ntine, and their satisfaction 
the following manner: 
ort of embarkation every pas- 
ed by the steamship company 
agent to fill out a form. The 
tizen is required to answer only 
questions, relating to residence 
ace. But the alien has a very 
aimermation to impart. That 
7 are known as the forms of the 

3 gives an idea of their scope. 
alien not only do these questions 
cate matters like age, sex and 
—such, for instance, as whether 
ved a term in prison—but they 
rit questions about one’s morals 
»} health—whether, for instance, 
gamist, or a believer in anarchy, 
afflicted with a deadly disease, 
ile. 

: of this information is trans- 
yat are known as group sheets, 
tning thirty names. If any of 
1 tion is missing, it is the purser’s 
i.e it supplied by the passenger, 
jie ship reaches its destination 
= is responsible for the 


),and accuracy of the informa- 
ach. And if any question sheet 
),e or inaccurate, the steamship 
‘Iiable to a fine of ten dollars for 


in the purser’s task is made 
lt by the fatal dolce far niente 
s\itered into the passenger’s soul. 
yan’t find the time—is too busy 
4;0 get around to the office. 
i hurry anyway? We shan’t be 
7’ Curiously enough the hard- 
ness man is the worst offender. 
lis so sharply sundered that he 
ig off this little matter of busi- 
che purser can’t get angry with 
ness. He can only continue to 
requests to the passenger that 
lt the office. 

d States Government thus has 
tailed information about every 
ters the country. These sheets 
l|y the ship’s doctor in regard to 
, every passenger on board, and 
pin as master of the vessel, who 
eé onsibility for the accuracy of 
n ion, such accuracy having been 
r him by the purser. In these 


ta and non-quota aliens, the 
is complicated. 

| ch group sheets, the papers re- 
'e United States authorities are 
ests—which are made out on 
@ purser’s staff from the com- 
p3 of bills of lading —passengers’ 
dlarations, report on stock of 
tf passengers, list of crew. 


or of the Case Goods 


ir is responsible for such lists, 
, he has probably had to help 
dienger to fill out his personal- 
dlaration form. Americans or 
4s are allowed to bring in, free 
chases made abroad to the ex- 
( but even so, everything must 


Dsenger’s baggage declaration 
)mpleted and stamped with a 
“8 revenue stamp which is pur- 
C the purser’s office—another 
has only lately been added to 
/merly being affixed by the au- 
the dock. 

'r is responsible for all liquor 
: hip Sailing under the British 
1} ince, may bring its liquor into 
‘port under seal, which conces- 
nted to Great Britain—and 
f countries which have come 
ement—in return for the con- 
‘in turn granted to America— 
}eareh within a distance of one 
1g from shore, instead of the 
t ; which was formerly the 
ritorial waters. 

distance is reached—calcu- 


4 


Vigating officers—the bar is 
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closed. And the barkeeper gives to the ; — 


purser a complete list of all his surplus | 
stock, which report is handed to the cus- 
toms officer, who affixes a seal—not to be 
broken until the steamship again passes 
out beyond the limit. 

A certain amount is allowed out of seal 
for the medicinal use of the crew in port— 
and similarly, American-owned ships which 
do not carry a bar are obliged to carry this 
medicinal supply demanded by the laws of 
the various countries to which such ships 
may be sailing—Italy, for instance, enact- 
ing that on any ship carrying her nationals 
a certain quantity of wine shall be regarded 
as a dietary supplement. Such medicinal 
supply on American-owned ships is also re- 
ported upon at Quarantine and sealed by 
the customs officer on duty. 

In every other respect the purser of the 
American-owned liner has the same duties 
as the foreigner—no leeway is given for 
nationality. 

The list of passengers is contained in the 
group sheets, but the list of crew is a sepa- 
rate paper. Each member of it must be 


named and, on a foreign ship especially, as | 


each man or woman is likely to be an alien, 


he or she must be provided with an identifi- | 


cation card with which to pass the officer on 
guard at the dock gates. 


Forehanded Hospital Boys 


For his company the purser has some- | 


thing like fifty forms to fillin. And perhaps 
most important of all, he keeps the official 
log book, which is a regular Domesday 
Book of the voyage. It lists such things as 
the sins of each and every member of the 
crew; the births, marriages or deaths which 


may have occurred, in which connection it | 


is accepted as legal evidence; and the acci- 
dents which may have happened. 
If, for instance, at the end of the voyage 


a member of the crew should report that | 
some other pugilistic fellow did knock him | 


down and break a tooth, recourse to the log 
book is made. If there is no record therein 
the authorities are certain that tHe alleged 
injury was so unnoticeable that it was not 
officially reported. 


In connection with the entering of deaths | 


in this book, the tragic element is some- 
times relieved by an unintentionally comic 
atmosphere, such, for instance, as this: 
A man in the third class was taken ill and 
put into the hospital. He died and was 
buried at sea under a name which ended 
in one of those unpronounceable Mid- 
European gasps and sneezes. 


a claimant to a package there deposited, 
the very man who, according to the record, 
had been buried. Consternation reigned, a 
hasty search was made, and the man who 
had actually died was entered in the log 
book under his rightful name. The hospital 
boy was also censured and told to be more 
careful in the future. He was! After that 
when anyone was admitted to the hospital 


At the end of | 
the trip there came to the purser’s office, as | 


he not only took care to get the right name | 
from the patient himself before the thing | 
went any further, but he inscribed it on a _ 


blank death certificate, in case of necessity. 

The purser receives all moneys collected 
on board. He keeps the accounts and col- 
lects the cash for the Marconi service, and 
all cables are handed in at his office. In this 
connection he could, an he would, break 
up many of the little romances which flower 
so abundantly during the trip—that, for 
instance, of the dashing cavalier who is the 
idol of ballroom and tennis court, and who 


has most unromantically just sent a Mar- | 
coni greeting to mother and the children. | 


The purser also keeps the accounts and 
collects the cash for the bar, Turkish baths, 
restaurant or any other service which the 
ship may carry and for which money is re- 
ceived from passengers. 


concert, for which he gives a written re- 


And he is the | 
trustee of the funds collected by the ship’s | 


ceipt and which he passes on to the proper | 


authorities. 

He is the banker on board, except in the 
case of a few of the large liners which carry 
a bank to handle the item of exchange. 


F.O.B. Factory or Destination ~~ 
—Somebody Pays the Freight 


HETHER your prices are F. O. B. 

point of shipment or of destination, 
somebody has to pay the freight on the boxes 
or crates containing your goods. If you pay, 
you are directly conscious of the charge. If 
the receiver pays, he considers the charge 
as a part of the price of your goods. 


A corps of General Box Engineers is kept 
busy analyzing boxing and shipping methods 
of manufacturers and in designing improved 
containers for them. 


A group of twelve factories renders a na- 
tional service to manufacturers on an eco- 
nomical, close-at-hand basis. The shippers 
of America, availing themselves of General 
Box Engineering skill and of General Box 
Company’s never-failing deliveries have 
made this company the largest of its kind 
in the world. 


Let General Box Engineers study—without 
cost to you—your shipping methods. Let 
us design for you a box or crate to fit your 
products. A letter today may result in some 
surprising economies for you. 


Write for “General Box Service,” a series 
of bulletins telling specific stories of savings 
made by shipping under new methods. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 


508 North Dearborn Street - Chicago, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Pioneer Boxes and Crates and 
specialized wood nailed shipping containers 


To the ‘Receiver 


The receiver of mer- 
chandise has, or 
should have, a keen 
interest in the kind 
of container used to 
ship his goods. Pro- 
gressive manufac- 
turers recognize this 
and ship in contain- 
ers that are safe and 
economical; that can 
be opened and un- 
packed quickly— 
and can be re-used. 


Pioneer Boxes and 
Crates are highly re- 
garded by receivers. 
They are light and 
strong. They pre- 
vent petty theft. 
They are opened in 
a few seconds. The 
entire top lifts up 
like the lid of a trunk. 
Contents are un- 
packed quickly. 


A booklet, ‘‘Incom- 
ing Shipments’’ will 
be sent you free—if 
you will write for it. 
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“She FLORSHEIM SHOE 


Rh hbbi ices, 


ie 
Bae be hei ee fa ho bu oe obo 


Florsheim Shoes do more than pro- 

tect your feet—they add the desired 

touch of refinement to your attire 

and give comfort that you enjoy. 
Tar Vista « Style S-8 


Most Styles 1O aes ‘Styles of the 


on Request 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


eManufacturers ~ CHICAGO 


For t Ape man 


4 | Designee | 
y Built by: 9 


Ole Evinrude’s | 
New Fast Light Twin | 
Motor for Rowboats = 

Just as your auto unfolds the pleasures of the road, 
so Elto brings to you the even greater joys of water 
sports. Take it with you easily like a suitcase, by 


train, or by auto. Attach it instantly to any rowboat 
and get out on the water and “go 


3 


Flash across the cooling waters, with never a road 
to watch, nora danger to fear. Over a trackless trail 
of your own choice, with never a cloud of dust nor a 
traffic jam to annoy you. Fhat’s real sport. And it 
costs so little to bring it to all your family. 


Write for Free Catalog 


explaining why Elto gives much more power, greater 
Speed, greater safely, and instant easy starting every time. 
Ole Evinrude 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COLE evident 


Dept. 5, Manufacturers’ Home Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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This bank is a great convenience to tour- 
ists and business men. They have acquired 
foreign money while making a stay in 
Europe and have had no time to change it 
into good American dollars. They step up 
to a grille exactly similar to that in their 


‘own bank at home, and a polite teller will 


do all that they need. 

On those liners which do not carry this 
special bank the purser acts for the pas- 
sengers’ convenience. And as the company 
does not put up the necessary capital he 
has to apply for a loan at his bank. On this 
loan he has, of course, to pay interest. He 
also has to insure his money. 

The rates of exchange are quoted every 
morning through the Marconi, and many 
a passenger—aye, many a hard-headed 
business man—will grumble if the exchange 
given by the purser is a fraction over such 
quotation. They forget that he must cover 
interest and insurance, not to speak of the 
possible loss due to fluctuation. And in the 
jumpy days which have ruled since the war 
there has often been this loss. 

The purser must be something of a law- 
yer. He must know the laws relating to his 
company’s responsibilities toward passen- 


gers and crew. He must know the laws 


governing the docking of a ship in many 
countries; on a pleasure cruise, for in- 
stance, his ship will probably touch at the 
ports of a dozen countries, with differing 
regulations. Inaccuracy in the observance 
of such laws would mean delay and dis- 
comfort to the passengers and» loss to the 
owners. 

He must, for example, know the health, 
customs and immigration laws which must 
be observed when a ship comes into New 
York; or again, such special laws as the 
quarantine for dogs which rules in England 
and which requires that no dog shall be ad- 
mitted without a permit and that even 
so it shall undergo a six months’ quaran- 
tine. 

Now on a certain liner. going into 
Southampton was a lady witha dog. At 
least she called it a dog. It was about six 
inches leng and without a hair on its body; 
it came from Mexico. She had no permit, 
had not even paid the passage money of 
three pounds per dog—no reduction for 
size—and she was determined to smuggle 
the animal into England under her cloak. 

“But you can’t do that,” said the purser; 
“it’s against the law. I must enter that 
dog in my papers.” 


Big Fuss, Little Dog 


She looked at him reproachfully. “Oh, 
you’re not half so nice as the purser on the 
boat up to New York. He let me take it in 
without any fuss!” 

“But that wasn’t against the law,’’ he 
explained patiently. ‘‘Now why not get 
off at Cherbourg? There’s no quarantine 
there and you'll have no trouble!” 

But at Southampton the lady and her 
dog were still on board and he began to get 
worried. While the customs man was ex- 
amining the passengers in the lounge the 
purser sent one of his men to the lady’s 
room. ‘If the dog’s there, seize it. Other- 
wise she’ll certainly be getting ashore with 
it, and that will be nice for me!” 

The dog was seized, and the lady, furious 
with the purser, the company, and the 
ridiculous law, went ashore without it! 

She promised to have the dog called for 
in New York, but meantime the purser was 
responsible, and when the ship sailed again, 
so did the dog. The days in port went by 
and the promised claimant did not turn up. 
It looked as though that dog were going to 
become a permanent member of the crew! 
Finally the purser got in touch with the 
head office and asked them to phone the 
lady’s husband in New York, and only on 
the very morning of sailing day did some- 
one turn up, pay the various charges and 
relieve the purser of his responsibility. He 
had a lot of trouble over that six inches of 
hairless ugliness! 

The organization in regard to discipline 
is complicated and exact, and this is espe- 
cially the case on a British ship, where 


' 


Mc 


discipline is a feature of the g 
thority of the various heads of 
is complete, though there is aly 
let—not often needed or used 
appeal to the captain. i 

The crew is, roughly, divid 
navigating, engineering, cleric 
and catering departments, an¢ 
esting to note that the chie 
catering and housekeeping} de 
by far the largest. 

After this department, with 
for approximately 1000-odd 
comes the engineering, with j 
something like 200 men. Th 
however, all propelling-mac 
gineers, as there is an army of 
boilermakers, plumbers, and gs 

In comparison with these ty 
partments, the navigating ny 
about seventy men, and the bri 
nine officers, against forty-five 
gineers. It is interesting to noi 
that in case of accident the sma 
navigating department woul 
effect on the safety of passen 
members of the crew join in 
drills, and quite recently a erey 
proudly displayed the cup for] 
they had won in open competi 


The Ship’s Paymas 


The crew is protected by goye 
union. In the ease of the sai 
stance, if a man is fined—log; 
the voyage and questions the 
may, in being paid off before a. 
official, sign provisionally and t 
to unprejudiced authorities. 

Each voyage is a separate ite) 
the crew is signed on and off 
detail of expenditure—with tt 
of the captain’s and doctor’ 
charged against the round triy 
gins in the home port and fir 
This does not mean, however, t) 
is disbanded at the end of | 
They are still attached to tl 
receive shore wages at simil 
those at sea. The officers are ¢ 
and are granted home leave 
other voyage. At other times 
just as well be at sea, except t 
not have to keep night watche 
left to a watchman. There is, 
spirit of arrangement among 
man generally agreeing to reli 
and so long as there are three s¢ 
on board in port the others ca! 
in short absences. 

The engineers similarly 4 
to five, with an official leave o’ 
three. The purser is also on du 
including that of paying off tl 
interviewing the executive. If 
go ashore he must leave his 
board. Similarly with the ch 
who is as busy in port as he is 

Messing arrangements vary) 
gation officers have their own | 
dining saloon; so do the captail 
and the doctor. The engineer! 
own mess, the plumbers theirs, 
theirs. The assistant pursers 4) 
boys usually have a table in 
class saloon. 

The stewards have a go-as 
and - get -it- when -you-can @ 
Mealtime is, of course, their 
The chief and second eat in the! 
the passengers have been fed.| 
and pantrymen eat more or les: 
one of the numerous rooms 
work. The stewardesses have ¢ 
of their own. P| 

In this glimpse behind these 
is a very limited glimpse—W!’ 
something of the organ 
necessary to the profitable rm! 
modern liner. The passenger § 
finished product of the unite 
many clever men. He sees 
efficient service’ which perfecti 
ness and comfort on the 0 
sees the perfect menu wh 
table all the luxuries of 
hotel. And that is all he ear 


‘ith a great big football star— 
-jamed Mr. Conway.” 


sist mentioned it,’”’ said Jenny 
‘as horrified, but he says I’ll 


ling, you'll be a riot! I’m 
u to go. It’s different from 
vve ever done before. This 
just perfect.” 

1 sweet silver lace.” 

this is so deliciously young- 


| s Mr. Conway?” asked Jenny 

iin dimple flickering. 

mitted, “About twenty.” 

‘re both crazy! Do you know 
ty?” 

about twenty-five,” said Oc- 
ily. “And at night, with a 

¢ lovely hair—that 


” 


i ittle slim figure 
»out what Jimmy said.” 

t down upon the side of the 
i bed. She pulled Jenny down 
d held her there firmly. 
> fooling! Did Jim Tarrant 
ith you in Honolulu?” 
soday got to do with tomor- 
sorday?” 
tirm, Mrs. Bromley! I’m go- 
’ 


‘o you want him yourself?” 

passer le temps!’’ said Octavie 

‘0; he’s too good for any 

yhours. I’d go straight after 
en’t, so to speak, successfully 

"ere, that’s talking turkey! 
aut you? Jaime ever ask you 
Qn 

qi” said Jenny reluctantly. 

) let him go? I don’t believe 


I haven’t any letters.” 
uraving idiot! What was the 
n’t you like him?” 

ishe time—yes. Part of the 
e’s too old.” 
back against the foot of the 
« along breath. She stared at 
ir defiantly. Her eyes were 
li< and stormy. She continued 
er urging: “I hate old men. 
il age.” 
ly, what are you talking about? 
hirty-eight.”’ 
stubbornly, ‘“‘Mentally and 
emotionally, he’s fifty. You 

I saw him pretty well every 

: twomonths. He’s forgotten 
<less—and foolish and charm- 
sew. Allthe things that mean 
iture and romance and all 
iles and miles away from. He 
3 itinsomebody else. He’s set— 
ee deep—in a rut. All he 
and comfort. A warm hearth- 
1iis feet on.” 

of the keenest men up here,” 
i indignantly. 

rain’s all right,” said Jenny 
| Sinterest. 
st his brain, you little moron! 
4m are mad over him. Only 
time for them.” 
hy they’re mad over him. 
tow him.” 
" got to do is to look at him.” 
4 at him, Octa darling! I’d 
<t the Lincoln Memorial or a 
/Monument in a park some- 


d Octavie, rising with height- 
d a spark of resentment be- 
‘k blond lashes, “Mr. Conway 
dung enough for you tonight!’’ 
Aan’t be too old for him,” said 
ly. She added, with a spark 
I don’t care, Octa! Youth’s 

thing there is. It’s the 
ful thing in life. It’s the 
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“You know,” interrupted Octavie bru- 
tally practical, ‘‘a kaydet can’t ride to a 
hop. ’Tisn’t democratic. You’ll have to 
walk. Not too terribly far. I hope your 
slippers are comfy.” 

Jenny displayed two fragile trifles of 
ivory satin with rococo pearl buckles and 
slim high heels. 

“Oh, quite!’’ she murmured. 

“T declare,’ cried Octavie, touched to 
admiration, “‘you’ve got the smallest foot 
in the known world!’’ She shied a lacy 
pillow at Jenny’s left shoulder. ‘‘And the 
hardest head! I wouldn’t in a million years 
have sent my poor Don Jaime down to 
meet you if I’d known the cold deal you’d 
handed him, and that he’d been remember- 
ing it all this time.” 

“What makes you think he’s been re- 
membering it?’’ asked Jenny curiously. 

She shook out the sweet silver lace and 
put it away in the closet. 

“Because I’d have captured him myself 
before now—if it hadn’t been for that,” said 
Octavie mournfully. ‘I knew there was a 
trick in it somewhere. Come and 
have a look at the dining room. I’m having 
a lot of women in to play bridge with you 
this afternoon. I know it’s a strain, but 
you’ve got to sit pretty.” 

“‘T’d like anything you did for me,” said 
Jenny. She hung back wistfully, her hand 
through Octavie’s arm. ‘After all, it isn’t 
so strange—do you think?—that I feel as 
I do about youth. When I’ve had so much 
in my life—of the other.” 

“Tt isn’t strange at all,’’ said Octavie 
quickly. She hugged Jenny close and 
kissed her, with a trace of embarrassment. 

Jenny seldom spoke of the sardonic and 
‘elderly person whose name she bore, whose 
wife she had been for eight rather difficult 
years, and as whose widow she now looked 
out upon life with a not unnatural accession 
of interest. She had married him at 
twenty—a man who had been suitor to her 
mother before her; married at her mother’s 
earnest instigation and with about as much 
understanding of the road she was taking 
as a little yellow chicken has of a big green 
duck pond. 

Well, she had learned—all that she 
needed to know; and it had not been a 
pleasant or a simple lesson. It had left her 
strangely obsessed with a desire for the 
girl-and-boy follies she had never experi- 
enced, absurdly distrustful of elder quietude, 
since it could cover such a multitude of sins 
against happiness; absurdly restless, ab- 
surdly eager for living. 

Her mother was dead now, as well as 
Judge Bromley. There was no one to whom 
she owed more than the slightest allegiance. 

“You know,” said Jenny pleadingly, 
creasing Octavie’s sleeve with slender chilly 
fingers, ‘‘there’s so much about middle age 
that I’ve had already.” 

“You poor lamb!” sighed Octavie. 
“Only, Jaime’s no more middle-aged than 
Iam. How you can be so blind!”’ 

The bridge that afternoon was by all 
feminine counts an overwhelming success. 
Flowers and gossip and tea, a certain 
amount of keen play. Jenny couldn’t keep 
her mind on the cards. She mused at in- 
tervals, with quaintly mingled feelings of 
anticipation and apprehension, upon Mr. 
Conway. 

A great big football hero! Then he might 
very well be cocky and scornful. He would 
assuredly be difficult to talk to. Wasn’t 
there an argot one ought to know—a kind 
of kaydet patois? Supposing one failed to 
understand one’s partners—had to seem 
dumb. What hope then? 

Jenny wasn’t afraid of her dancing. She 
knew she danced like proverbial thistle- 
down. But the language of twenty—she 
fretted mutely over that. She wasn’t by 
any means going to be made a silent fool of. 

“Well, that’s that, thank God!” said 
Octavie, once the last smiling guest had de- 
parted. ‘My slate’s clean for the next two 
months. How was the food?” 
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Jor protection from Sun, 
Dust,Wind and Glare 


Ke 


WHEN the sun’s shining—wear a 
pair of Willson Colored Goggles. 
You will find that they add im- 
mensely to your enjoyment. of 
any outdoor sport. Look for the 
Willson name. 


Wittson Gocc es, Inc., Reading, Pa. 


4 alee cees Fly Spray is a 
super-strength household insecti- 
cide guaranteed to kill flies, moths, 
mosquitoes, bedbugs and fleas. 


It is easy to use and is stainless and 
non-injurious. It may be sprayed 
directly on furs, clothing and fine 
fabrics in combating moths. 


Tanglefoot is most effective because 
most powerful. Quart can $1.25, pint 
75c and half-pint 50c. Tanglefoot 
special sprayer, 35 cents, 


THE TANGLEFOOT COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


THE TANGLEFOOT CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MIC 
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1893 . $5.00 Pair 


"Hand Brocaded Design land Brocac 
14 Kt-Rolled Green Gold P 
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besarte «1494 Ko $3350 Pairs 4 
Eng, Turned Design, White Gold 
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1567 «$2.50 Pair 


Center Engine Turned Design 


Krementz Links Make ‘Wonderful Gifts! 


-You could Idok far-and long and not find any- 
thing as fitting and serviceable as a pair of Kre- 
mentz links. Designs are pleasing, original and 
exclusive. The finish is the finest known to the 


jeweler’s art. 


Each pair guaranteed to wear a 


lifetime or replacement free. Look for the name 
“Krementz”—it is stamped on the back of each. 
Write us for dealers’ names. 


Four Cold-Tight 
Air Walls 


sealed in by five thicknesses of 
heat-resisting materials, protect 
the contents of the new Rhine- 
lander “Airtite” Refrigerator 
against heat—save ice and keep 
food crisply cold- and delight- 
fully fresh. 


This refrigerator is, in reality, 
five boxes in one—five separate 
boxes, one within the other, 
with a dead air space between 
each. Heat can’t get in, cold 
can’t get out! 


A one-piece, porcelain lining 
(patent pending) adds to 
“Airtite’s” cooling efficiency, 
and its broadly rounded 
corners, smooth, seamless sur- 
faces, and edges more-than- 
flush with door casings, are 


features that greatly simplify 77 
“Airtite” invites the / 
daintiest, most delicate foods. 


cleaning. 


See this splendid refrigerator 
at .any leading furniture or 
hardware store. Ask for the 
new “Rhinelander Airtite.” 


RHINELANDER REFRIGERATOR CO. 


Dept. D-5 Rhinelander, Wis. 
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“Heavenly,” said Jenny, nibbling a final 
almond. 

“T think it was fair,’’ admitted Octavie. 
She bundled Jenny off to her bed. ‘‘Get a 
nap before you dress. You’ve got to be 
fresh as a new potato.” 

The suggestion was ominous. It gave 
Jenny a feeling of vague uneasiness—such 
a feeling as a maiden might conceivably ex- 
perience upon hearing the Minotaur stamp 
and paw, awaiting her. 

“Ts the hop such an ordeal?” she in- 
quired loftily. 

“Well, you’ll want to be fresh for it,” in- 
sisted Octavie. 

Jenny slept for half an hour. She hadn’t 
expected to, but she did. When she opened 
the door of Octavie’s room at half after six, 
Octavie sat down in the nearest chair and 
stared at her for a moment without a word, 
then burst into enthusiastic encomium. 

“Jenny, you’re marvelous! You look 
good enough to eat. I’m simply mad about 
that frock.” 

“It’s a nice little rag,”’ said Jenny with 
delicious detachment. 

“You look like white roses and moon- 
light.” 

““T’m glad you think I’ll do.” 

“Wait till Mr. Conway sees you!” 

“Does he know I’ve been married?” 

“Yes. I wish,” said Octavie regretfully, 
“T. hadn’t been such a fool as to tell him. 
I wish I’d called you Miss Bromley. I 
might just as well. Dan’’—she lifted a 
muted appeal to her husband, smoking and 
reading comfortably in the living room until 
Mr. Conway should arrive and dinner go 
forward—‘‘Dan, come look at Jenny.” 

Dan came and bestowed his unmodified 
approval. 

““You’ll knock ’em!” he said. ‘‘She’ll 
make the grade, Octa. Almost wish I was a 
kaydet myself—just for tonight.’ 

“‘Never mind, I’ll save you a dance,” 
Jenny promised. 

“No can do,’ said Captain Beauclere 
amusedly. “Sorry, Jenny, but I won’t be 
able to dance with you tonight.” 

Jenny’s offended stare sent Octavie into 


| gusts of delighted laughter. 


“An officer can’t dance with a kaydet’s 


| girl,’’ she explained. 


““You mean—I’ll be dancing with boys 
all evening?” 

The doorbell trilled hesitantly. 

“Mr. Conway,” whispered Octavie, and 
drew Jenny after her. 

Captain Beauclerc, a slight dark young 


| man, with an engaging hint of a cast in his 


nice gray eyes, followed more slowly. 
Jenny, hanging back, appealed to him, in- 
credulous. 

“Jimmy Tarrant can’t dance with me 
either?” 

Captain Beauclere shook his head and 
grinned. 

““You’re a kaydet’s girl tonight, Jenny— 
you’re Mr. Conway’s femme.” 

Then Mr. Conway himself rose to meet 
them from the comfortable depths of Oc- 
grandmother’s davenport, and 


| Jenny’s pulse fluttered as if she had been 


even younger than she seemed. 
A little of Pershing, a little of Lincoln, 


‘youth at its cleanest and strongest and 
_shyest—that was Mr. Conway. Directly 
' she looked at him, straight as a young pine 


tree in his gold-buttoned gray uniform, 


_ with his smooth brown head and his diffi- 
| dent smile. 


Jenny thought to herself, ‘How proud 
his mother must be of him!’’ Which was 
not the appropriate thought for a femme 
about to be taken to her first hop, so Jenny 
repressed it instantly. She evolved a much 
better. 

““He’s like somebody’s little-girl dreams 


' come true.’”’ Which undoubtedly he was; 


| and utterly unaware, to all appearance, of 


being anything of the sort. 

Dinner was a very dignified and innoc- 
uous function. 

“Yes, sir,” and ‘‘No, sir,”’ said Mr. Con- 
way to Captain Beauclere’s remarks, and 
was hardly more talkative with Octavie and 
Jenny. Octavie had warned Jenny that it 
would be like that. 


. 


“He’ll loosen up once he ge 
from us,’’ said Octavie. “We 
years old to him because D, 
officer. You're different, He’ 
with you.” o.| 

And himself Mr. Conway | 
rectly the door had closed beh 
Jenny, and they started down 

“T hope you don’t mind y 
said anxiously. | 

Jenny assured him that she; 
wasn’t, said Mr. Conway, go 
and she was to tell him if he w 
Jenny promised she would. 1] 
said, was perfect for walking 
was; moonless, but sown with 
wind stirring; the dark shapes 
along the way took on a curio) 
scents of crisping leaf and dryin 
on the winy air. ; 

“Do you like to dance?” 
Conway. 

And Jenny told him that sh 

“Tell me,”’ she begged, “ab 
ple I’m going to dance with. 
something about a card.” 

Mr. Conway explained. H 
out Jenny’s card for the hop a 
ners were all good dancers, 

“Most of ’em first classmen, 
that he had kept five of her dai 
self. ‘“‘There’ll be sixteen alto) 

“Sixteen?” said Jenny. “Th 
late, is it?” 4 

Mr. Conway said they dan 

“Do you dance with the gir 
other—men take to the hop, 
dance with me?” asked Jenny 

“We trade,” said Mr. Con), 

Jenny adored Mr. Conway ij 
all. She walked beside him di 
and past the brightly lit hot 
steps of the big gray buildin’ 
dancers were streaming in, wi! 
light as her feet. Mr. Conwa 
gorgeously young, had a distin! 
protective quality. One felt in 
with him, sure of being lookec 
with a card of sixteen dances ¢ 
out, one couldn’t, no matter ]} 
broke, be a wallflower. Jenny 
not as a new potato, but asa 
rose. She felt as if some of 
ful foolish hours her too eéj 
conditioned marriage had ro 
were being given back to her 
with the added gift of wisdom ‘ 


“Poor Jimmy! ; 
never in him—that’s all! It’s «i 
ways he’s rather a dear; andi 
to be hanging about after marr 
even Octavie.” 

But she didn’t waste a g2 


big high-ceilinged dressing roc. 
“T’ll be waiting just outsi 
promised gravely. 
He had a certain gravity of 0B 


dierly set of those square you! 
the touch of kindly melanche! 
eyes, of dogged honesty about 
Jenny thought, ‘He'll be’ 
man some day.” But she rere 
too. She didn’t want to think! 
day. The night was enough. | 
There were, it seemed to® 
eyes and ears, at least ten tho 
the dressing room, buzzing | kM 
windowpane, chattering like : 
tree top. Gold heads and bla! 
brown heads and red he 
bobbed, as if woman’s crownll's 
abbreviated, were altogeth 1 
Sleek little polls, fuzzy little hs 
rouged cheeks and scarlet bow 
white noses and little pink « 
lace and gold lace and b ; 
chiffons. Proud ermine tals @ 
splendors. Brocade and vel? 
the coat racks. Powder and | 
dimming the mirrors. 
(Continued on Page 


(C ‘inued from Page 218) 
' 3 in the air of the place like a 
», gong and sweet, overpowering. 
ae) that babble of voices, shrill as 
ai flutes—and as thin. 

je,ad said, ‘‘Notice the girls! 
ve ‘om all around to these hops. 
fn. They're mad about the kay- 
esing of ages, some of ’em have 
i) here for years.” 
iced the girls. She hoped, un- 
aihey didn’t in return notice her. 
g but slim body, cropped hair 
fr¢x she wore, she stood an inner 
‘and confounded. 

through, in her turn, the 
tures before a mirror, touched 
ud dark hair into place, re- 
vr nose, accented a trifle the 
ehks and lips. No one looked at 
er 1owledge. She was only a drop 
tir wave of femininity. 
en back into the hall and to the 
steht Mr. Conway’s presence. 
[ep you waiting?” she asked 


oke down at her kindly. 

no his is all right. It’s my dance 
4}: through a glittering mob of 
| kidets to the stately place where 
ics calling. He slid out upon the 
hl’. He danced, as he looked and 
“itl, pleasant naturalness, a touch 
jal ignity, no trick stuff. Jenny 
» attle afraid of adolescent virtu- 
Bue Mr. Conway evinced no 
de ies. 

sor they danced in was like a cer- 
r, siiate of magnificent distances. 
| ly ceiling and wide mellowed 
All/bout those walls, portraits of 
¢n/nd soldiers. An impressive 
Soething Tarrant had told her 
fo <any’s mind: 

o hall—full of pictures—high- 
etoane War period.” 


ofourse, was only Jimmy Tar- 
i¢ous habit of understatement. 
id Jany strangely, that phalanx of 
wai ors looking down on the gray- 
pals who were to follow them. 
aid “It’s a wonderful room. I 
nin —it must make you very proud 
zt) he service. You feel the tradi- 
| M place so strongly. The— 
obie! All those pictures, and 
wit they stand for v 

jonay answered simply. ‘“‘ You’ve 
e god to get by.” 

Pslvlist I mean,” murmured 


aus was burdened with no lofty 
res It whistled and thudded and 
red nd throbbed the newest, most 
jaz At the farther end of the hall, 
iciis sat. Surging out from the 
Taj2 beneath an overhanging gal- 
e Sgs lay in wait for what they 
sit Gray uniforms and gold but- 
we} and flounces, black heads and 
ds d gold heads and brown! A 
ti¢ a spume of happiness. 
's tin-slippered feet slipped and 
del iously. 
© '2 way you dance,” she said, 
up Mr. Conway. 
iy do like the way you dance,” 
way seriously. 
AM aia necessary ! 
ua that dance was over, and past 
chairs, set close against the 
y occupied in a number of 
S I officers and their wives, the 
Stamed out of doorways and 
Ing with them that rabble of 


val}on the balcony or sit on the 
valeony, she could see through 
®n( windows, was dark and cool, 
# slender white shoulders and 
gr: ones, not too aloofly juxta- 
tairs, on the other hand, were 
shted and offered a landing, 


f the Beaucleres have come,” 
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So she and Mr. Conway mounted the 
wide marble stairs and explored the gallery. 
Landing and steps were full to suffocation 
of uniform and dance frock, but the gallery 
was comparatively quiet. 

Octavie, seated demurely between her 
husband and Major Tarrant, held out a 
welcoming hand. 

“Jenny, what do you think of it? Isn’t 
it marvelous?”’ 

“T’m having a heavenly time,’ said 
Jenny. Her eyes shone. She smiled at the 
two men happily. ‘It’s the most romantic 
setting! I feel as if Light-Horse Harry Lee 
might come down off the wall at any mo- 
ment.” 

“Not quite,’ said Major Tarrant lazily. 
“Wrong party, Jenny. Those are all 
Yankee generals.”’ 

He stood and smiled back at her with 
approval—something more involved, per- 
haps—in his eyes. , 

Mr. Conway, as became him in the pres- 
ence of rank, waited, modestly silent. Oc- 
tavie drew him over with a strategic ques- 
tion; Captain Beauclere turned away in 
answer to somebody’s touch on his arm. 

Jenny and the man who was “‘set in a 
mold—deep in a rut,” stood together, look- 
ing down upon the dance floor, momen- 
tarily deserted. 

“Don’t you wish you could dance with 
me, Jimmy?” asked Jenny. 

“Rather watch you for a bit,’’ he said. 

“Do you like my frock?” 

“T always like your frocks, don’t I?” 

“Good Lord!” cried Jenny crossly. 
“You’re no comfort to me at all!”’ 

“Didn’t mean to be a comfort,” said 
Major Tarrant. ‘“‘Meant to be a counter- 
irritant. You’re a spoiled person.” 

Jenny’s wrath melted to wistfulness. 

“Do I look as pretty’’—she came quite 
close and lowered her voice to a cautious 


whisper—‘“‘do I look as pretty as the girls | 


dancing down there?”’, 


“Those tadpoles!” said Major Tarrant  §an 


contemptuously. 

“Jimmy, they’re deliciously young! 
They’re so young! They’re—dewy.” 

“Rot! They’re about as dewy as paper 
flowers, and hard as little tenpenny nails. 
You’re an unsophisticated schoolgirl com- 
pared to ’em. Don’t fool yourself that 
you're not!”’ 

“T didn’t ask you what you thought I 
knew,’’ said Jenny coldly. ‘‘I asked you 
how you thought I looked.” 

“Little too much lipstick,’ he said 
calmly. 

Jenny turned on her heel and went back 
to Mr. Conway. The music was beginning 
again triumphantly. The dancers were 
flowing back in an eager tide to the floor. 

Octavie caught Jenny’s arm and mur- 
mured excitedly in her ear, ‘“‘ You look like 


all the rest of them—exactly. Just as 
young!” 

Jenny squeezed Octavie’s fingers grate- 
fully. 


“T’ll find your next partner,” said Mr. 
Conway. ‘‘He’ll meet us near the door.” 

Down the wide stairs once more and into 
an eddy of kaydets and girls about the en- 
trance. Mr. Conway, a head above most of 
his fellows, caught the eye of a blond 
youngster with a cheerful grin and signaled 
him silently. 

“Wait a minute! Let meget my femme!” 
returned the boy. 

He reappeared in a moment with a little 
rose-cheeked beauty in tow, marcelled, 
tinted, airily self-assured. If she lived to 
be an old lady, Jenny considered, she would 
undoubtedly be a cat. She was, at the mo- 
ment, a probable seventeen and the silkiest 
kind of kitten. 

Mr. Conway said gravely, ‘Miss Brom- 
ley—Mr. Wells.” 

And Mr. Wells responded with—not so 
gravely—‘“‘ Miss Bromley—Miss Boyce.” 

Then Mr. Conway held out his arms to 
Miss Boyce and Mr. Wells held out his arms 
to Miss Bromley; a trade had obviously 
been accomplished. 

Mr. Wells danced a trifle more viva- 
ciously than Mr. Conway, and with consid- 
erably more abandon, 
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This tobacco bears proudly the famous seal of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
oldest company in the world. Since 1670 finest quality has been its creed — 
which explains why it is the world’s oldest company presenting the world’s 
ty finest pipe tobacco. Sold by the best tobacconists almost everywhere. If by any 
chance you can’t be supplied locally, drop a line to Hargraft & Sons. Specify 
either Cut Plug, sweet and mild, or Imperial Mixture, of medium strength. 


In 1670,255 years ¥ 
ago, King Charles ¥ 
Il granted Prince 
Rupert and his retinue of ““gen- 
tlemen adventurers’’ the char- 
ter for the Hudson's Bay Co. 
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This is more than a shoe 


enhanced by the quality of material and workmanship which for 
Over 50 years has met the exacting demands of men who know 
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good shoes—and in addition—Foot-Joy Features (trade mark stamped on 
shank) to correct foot troubles and to keep normal feet in good condition. 
A shoe in a word that marks the greatest achievement of modern 
shoemaking. 
Ask yourdealerabout Foot-Joy Features. Send forbooklet—“‘What Shoes to Wear.” 


FIELD & FLINT CO., BROCKTON, MAss. 


Also makers of the famous Wnalomif, Shoes for men. Send for Catalogue. 
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HE noise which accompanies 
the flushing of the ordinary 


as it is 


embarrassing. The quiet Siwel- 
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He said by way of an opening, “‘ You are 
an Army child?’”’ And Jenny’s spirit leaped 
with amusement and delight. She was, then, 
as successfully made-up as that—she was, 
as Tarrant had prophesied, getting by! 

“No,” she answered discreetly, “I’m not 
Army. . . Isn’t that music wonderful?” 

Mr. Wells persevered. 

“Thought Conway said your father was 
stationed in Honolulu—or something.” 

“Oh,” said Jenny innocently, ‘I’ve vis- 
ited in Honolulu.” 

“Sure hope I’ll get service there some 
day,’”’ said Mr. Wells. He executed a side 
step which Jenny was barely able to follow. 
“Hear it’s a wonderful place. Everybody 
plays the uke and runs around in hula 
skirts.” 

Jenny opened her mouth for scornful 
denial of this commonest of mainland de- 
lusions regarding our island possession. She 
felt, however, that Mr. Wells would only be 
disappointed upon learning the truth. 

She said therefore, docilely, “It is a won- 
derful place.” 

“Sure like to see it,”’ said Mr. Wells. 

He danced a little faster than Jenny 
quite cared for. They fairly galloped 
around that long picture-hung room to the 
clamor of saxophone and drum. 

“You finish this year, don’t you?”’ Jenny 
asked him, trying not to sound breathless. 
“What will you go into?” 

“Going to fly,”’ said Mr. Wells promptly, 
and his rate of speed made it seem the 
most plausible thing in the world. 

They talked at some length upon the air 
service. Jenny observed to herself that she 
had discovered a good lead. When the sub- 
ject ran out, she offered, amused at her own 
repetition of gambits, “I like the way you 
dance.” 

“Well, child, I'll say you’re not club- 
footed!” replied Mr. Wells blithely. 

He was undoubtedly a bit more difficult 
than Mr. Conway; had less repose of man- 
ner; was someway more startlingly young. 
He returned Jenny to Mr. Conway’s care 
at the end of his dance with a casual word 
of thanks and a casual squeeze of her hand. 

“See you at Waikiki some day.” 

Jenny felt as if an exuberant young 
dynamo had had an arm around her. She 
would have liked to linger in Mr. Conway’s 
care; but Mr. Conway, imperturbably 
friendly, passed her on to a thin dark boy 
with curly hair whom he designated as Mr. 
Brooke and the accompanying white-nosed 
little femme as Miss Lansing. 

After two or three dances more, all 
traded, with a certain amount of ritual, at 
the entrance beneath the gallery, Jenny 
began to be aware of the oddest, most un- 
comfortable feeling about those successive 
femmes. 

She wasn’t afraid of her partners. One 
after another, they took her at her face 
value, so to speak; inquired generally if she 
were an Army child, if she were visiting at 
the Point, responded to her artful question- 
ing about their favorite branch of the sery- 
ice, the Yale-Princeton game the week 
before—safe ground, all of it. But the 
femmes—she couldn’t help sensing the 
fact—regarded her warily. 

Each new pair of eyes—languishing or 
sparkling out of each new pink and white 
face—narrowed, or so it seemed to Jenny’s 
sensitive consciousness, directly the intro- 
duction was consummated, into first a 
stare, then a question, then a scornful con- 
clusion. 

“This is no girl!’’ said successive femme 
eyes and wise, successive femme smiles, till 
Jenny felt the corners of her own smile 
stiffening. 

One might fool the future defenders of 
their country, but as for the defenders of 
those defenders—not a chance! 

It was not, however, the femmes so much 
as the episode of Mr. Morris and Ward- 
Belmont that threatened Jenny’s carefully 
woven illusion and made her look longingly 
toward the gallery and Octavie. 

Mr. Morris came tenth on Jenny’s card, 
an uncommonly good-looking dark-eyed 
kaydet, with a scarlet sash about his waist 
and the dancing grace of a Valentino. 


- 
. 


Jenny liked him and he liked 
wasn’t too fast and he didn’t d 
his feet. He had a slow drawliy 
a caressing eye. He might ha 
ever a charming memory excey 

Having discussed the Ya 
game, Honolulu, the branch oj 
he was choosing; and having { 
liked the way he danced and 
assured in return that anybody 
with her, Jenny heard him say 
“You sound like a Southern e 

Nothing warned her, no 
halted her. 

She replied softly, “I was bor; 
in Tennessee.” A | 

“Well, I’ll be darned!” said 
holding her with perceptibly 
tenderness. ‘‘So was I! Where 
school?” ; 

“Ward-Belmont,” said Jenn’ 
cent of danger. 

“Sure enough!” said Mr. Mc 
pleased; and all at once, Jen; 
scious moaned. She saw too | 
the talk was taking. 

“How long ago?”’ Mr. Morr 
ardently. ‘‘Listen—were you: 
years ago?” 

Three years! Jenny hadn’t 
Belmont in twelve! She lost h) 
fore the utter impossibility of ; 
Mr. Morris her paleozoic past.) 

She said weakly, “Oh, no! | 
haven’t been back there in 


j 
| 


I was married.” 
At which Mr. Morris gruntec 
no other word for it—as if a ; 
had taken him in the wind. 
“Didn’t you know you | 
with a married woman?” asked 
unhappily. Why add “anda ‘ 
Mr. Morris was gallant in 
shock he couldn’t conceal. — 
“T hadn’t exactly realized,” | 
his delightful camaraderie fr 
roots. ~~ 


| 
| 


the end of the dance. 
Mr. Conway didn’t seem nea 
as the rest of them. He had 
adult calm; he stood in the n 
seething surge of femmes, k 
stags as an island stands in an 
movable. He must have been } 
he might have been thirty. H: 
one with a blaze of excess vital 
a marvelous quality of control! 
“I wish I had this one with } 
told him. : 
“We've got the next,” said 
“This one’’—he consulted her | 
businesslike glance—“you’ve {t 
with Mr. Gibbs.” — 
Jenny waited for Mr. Gib! 
femme—with a horrid realizat 
fast upon her that she was tir 
feet hurt her, that her shoulders 
holding unaccustomed and exo} 
in the dance, that her eyes bi 
stretched and her mouth set; 1! 
with six more dances yet to | 
giving out. And no earthly h¢ 
until twelve o’clock! ! 
It wasn’t just the dancing. - 
trots, she had walked up and) 
marble stairs, up and down t! 
several times past the bachel 
next door. Sometimes she had | 
sit for a moment or so on the] 
for a furtive instant against 
rail. It was cold on the baleon}! 
little wind; unspeakably cold, 1, 
night for walking, passing tl) 
quarters. ; i 
Nobody said anything abou' 
those bare-necked, bare-arm) 
trotting around in the dark in 
and spangles, their skimpy 
without any underclothes to} 
they were welcome to that sort! 
all they wanted of it! Jenny \ 
sure she wasn’t inviting pneum: 
One couldn’t, of course, § 
without looking a granamowl\! 
(Continued on P age si 


_((ntinued from Page 222) 
» \ibbs,” said Mr. Conway, and 
\fyGibbs’ femme into a polite em- 


ny! rom the instant of stepping off 
in distrusted Mr. Gibbs, as it later 
not without reason. 
ittleand dark and fat. He had an 
ofvie de vivre that would undoubt- 
him the life of many a party, and 
indg was temperamental. It was 
ethat Jenny hadn’t encountered 
+, She might, when absolutely 
‘atthe beginning of the hop, have 
et|" able to cope with him. 
its, he simply terrified her. He 
er) close that through the sheer 
fh) gown she felt herself acquiring — 


>, e danced like a whirlwind and a 
elcn and a dust devil, with all sorts 
re ta side prancings and turn- 
nd) aurtings. Crowning indignity, he 
Ji ay—there simply isn’t any other 
‘s;ing it—up and down against his 
elckling meantime like a plump 
-daon and hissing extraordinary 
s cout red-hot mammas and their 
en and what not, in excellent time 
miic. 

lin) he 
thistep?’”’ 
ne\' knew that Jenny’s ten widowed 
tiled to box his ears. She couldn’t, 


inquired patronizingly, 


sa desperately, ‘It’s wonderful! 
yu vent it?’”’ 
ild said Mr. Gibbs, “I invent ’em 
yUE 
‘ig(:d her around that interminable 
til Jenny could have cried with 
essind rage. He was a devil with 
mm| —obviously—voicing sly witti- 
ov¢ Jenny’s shoulder to every other 
so And the women were keen after 
Ey y other girl or so threw him a 
a word. 
dé:ing—his hissing, his wit —was 
‘pitious in his generation. He made 
fe¢ired to the knees, to the back of 
eo the top of the head. 
‘thight, when at last the music 
d, [f I get just one more like this, 
| able to last till twelve.’ 

Gibbs, as he himself could have 
T, isunique. His successors danced 
eal y, with equal enthusiasm, but 
SS \chnic, as it were. 
re |is, it is true, a stalwart blond, a 
who upon discovering midway 
flo that he and Jenny had mutual 
infonolla, inquired eagerly, ‘‘Oh, 
Margery then?” 
> Jenny bit her tongue just in 


) 8|) herself from replying, ‘“‘I know 
Ty mother !’’ 
t, course, was not so good. It 
jer, feel as if she were outside look- 
as|.e saying goes. But she had been 
th; i in any case, since fairly early 
eving. So Mr. Speed really didn’t 
this much worse. He couldn’t. 
ial past eleven, by the clock at the 
ce;enny, going doggedly up those 
sm ble stairs, for the purpose, when 
Asi hould once more begin, of com- 
eg y down again, encountered Oc- 
an Jan in the act of leaving. She 
d, 'r transient kaydet at her elbow, 
ar at them haggardly. Octavie 
itn. Dan engaged the kaydet in 
Bay ieee. 
Wi lrew Jenny a little one side and 
ure 0 her gently, “Tired, old dear?” 
: muttered Jenny. “My 
- And she could go no further. 
‘vii swallowed an outrageous little 


lly\.lf an hour more.” 

ifn hour?”’ whispered J enny. 
anguished envy in her voice— 
Voing home?” 


| wonderful ! The youngness of a 
is! I could watch them all 
= 8 getting bored.” 
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Dan turned, catching his name; down- 
stairs, the plaintive bellow of a trombone 
stole upon the air. Jenny caught Octavie’s 
arm and clung to it. 

She said very low, “I can’t walk up that 
hill afterward. What’ll I do?—quick!” 

Octavie bit her lip and frowned; then 
whispered hurriedly, ‘Tell him to take you 
to the bachelor quarters. We'll drop in at 
Jaime’s and wait for you. You absolutely 
can’t make it?” 

“Impossible!” said Jenny faintly. 

Octavie and Dan went on. Jenny went 
back to the floor. Somebody stepped on her 
foot—on her slender left instep—in that 
dance or the next. If she could have shed a 
few natural tears it might not have seemed 
so unbearable. 

She watched the clock as a doomed man 
watches the sky. 

“We stop at twelve exactly,’’ Mr. Con- 
way had said. 

Mr. Conway was Jenny’s rock in a weary 
land. 

Once when she came back to him after a 
dazed endless waltz, he said in his gentle 
friendly way, “That was a long one. I 
missed you.’ 

Nothing Jenny had ever had in the shape 
of a masculine tribute touched her like that. 
She smiled up at him wanly. Of all the 
human beings in that bright and noisy con- 
course, he was the only one who seemed 
anywhere near maturity. Except, of course, 
the occasional mothers, the sporadic chap- 
erons, sitting patiently about the walls, 
waiting—mostly in silence—for the party 
to be over. 

Those depressed Jenny to the point of 
momentary melancholia. They sat so still. 
They waited, so uncomplaining. Whether 
presentable or homely—and some of them 
were, in a matronly way, rather fine—they 
seemed so completely isolated. The world 
regarding, but by the world forgot. Was 
there then no middle point between mothers 
and flappers? No room in the world for a 
still sentient thirty—one or two? 

Jenny was filled with rebellion when she 
looked at the mothers. But when she 
looked at the flappers she was filled with 
despair. 


Fifteen minutes of twelve! The pains in | 
She had a crick in | 
Gibbs’ efforts. | 
She could feel the shadows deepening about | 


her ankles and knees! 
her neck—thanks to Mr. 


her eyes. The music beat upon her ear- 
drums relentlessly. 

She danced with a tall boy from Cali- 
fornia. 

She said to him as they started, ‘Did 
you see the Yale-Princeton game last 
week?’’ He told her; they discussed it. 

She said to him going down the room for 
the second time, ‘‘ What branch of the serv- 
ice are you going into?”’ He told her; they 
discussed that. 

She said to him at the end of the first 


encore, “I like the way you dance.” He 
said she wasn’t clubfooted herself. 
Eventually the dance was over. She 


had the last with Mr. Conway. By that time 
the stately room was a nebulous haze and 
the soles of her feet were grilled. Her smile 
felt as if it were suspended upon a string 
from her two ears, and her eyes felt sunk in 
her head. 

She clung to Mr. Conway and hoped he 
wouldn’t notice it. He asked her if she’d 
had a good time and she told him it had 
been a revelation to her—which was, if 
anything, understatement. 

She had one moment of clean thrill when 
twelve o’clock came at last, and The Star- 
Spangled Banner, and all over the room 
gray uniforms stood at attention. Mr. Con- 
way, straight as a red Indian, very nearly as 
immobile, was a sight to thrill any woman 
with a heart in her body. 

“There’s some hope for a_ nation,” 


thought Jenny proudly, “that can turn out | 


a boy like that to lead its armies.” 


He would lead them in time; she didn’t | 


doubt that for a moment. She was quite 
sure she had been to her first—and only— 
kaydet hop with the future commander in 
chief of the American Army. Which didn’t 
keep her feet from torturing her. 
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She told Mr. Conway, going to the dress- 
ing room, that she wanted to be left at 
Major Tarrant’s quarters, that the Beau- 
cleres would wait for her there. Mr. Con- 
way said he was sorry. He said he would 
have liked to walk home with her. Jenny 
couldn’t bring herself to tell him the 
truth—that she couldn’t have walked up 
that hill if heaven had hung at the top of it. 
She said she was sorry, too, and that she 
would never forget how nice he had been 
to her.- 

All the wasp buzzing and blue-jay chat- 
ter was once more unloosed between coat 
racks and mirrors. How could they come 
so fresh—those doll girls and flower faces— 
out of such a trial by fire? 

Jenny put on her squirrel coat and found 
her silver-tissue bag. She didn’t even pow- 
der her nose. She was too far gone. 

Between the hall and the bachelor quar- 
ters next door she made her compliments 
once more to Mr. Conway—conyincingly, 
she hoped, but she wasn’t equal to much. 

He left her at the door of Major Tar- 
rant’s quarters. She watched him going 
down the corridor, just an instant. Then 
because Tarrant was holding the door open 
and she couldn’t stand another minute she 
went in. 

A nice wide room with a fire and a couch 
before it. Lots of books, a picture or two, 
big chairs, cushions. 

““Where’s Octa?” asked Jenny. 

She dropped on the couch and Major 
Tarrant tucked a cushion behind her head. 
He stood looking down at her amusedly. 

“‘Octavie and Dan over in Neith’s room— 
be here in a minute—just down the hall. 
Little tired, Jenny?” 

“A little tired!”’? Jenny laughed bitterly. 
“Look at me!” 

“T’m looking,” said Major Tarrant. 

Jenny scowled, leaning down to rub her 
ankles. 

“Don’t look at me! I’m suffering! I’d 
like to sit for a thousand years with my 
feet in a mustard bath.” 

“Somebody step on you?” 

“Sixteen straight dances—thirty-two 
times up and down those terrible stairs— 
hours on the balcony in that icy wind— 
half a dozen times around the block * 

“Poor little Jenny!” said Major Tarrant 
quietly. He laughed, but not with his eyes. 
“Here, wait a minute!” 

He went into another room. He came 
back with a pair of soft old leather slippers 
in one hand—his own. He went down on 
one knee before Jenny; he took her left 
foot in his fingers. 

The fairy slipper was smudged and tar- 
nished. There were pearls broken from the 
rococo buckle. 

“Looks as if it had been to the wars,” 
said Major Tarrant. 

“Feels as if it had been, and hadn’t come 
back,”’ said Jenny. 

He took off her two satin shoes and put 
the big worn slippers on her without an- 
other word. Jenny spread her ten toes and 
leaned back, sighing with exquisite relief. 
Then she sat up and looked down at Major 
Tarrant’s dark head. He was still on one 
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’ said Jenny, 

“T dare Aalt said Major Tar 
was an extraordinary tender 
voice—the disconcerting tende} 
undemonstrative man. a4 

‘What are you looking at?” ¢, 
uneasily. “Jimmy, why don’ 
something?’’ 

“What’s the use?”’ said Maj } 
“You don’t want to hear it.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Two whole years. You’d hay 

“You didn’t write.” 6 | 

“T’m not asking for punishm| 

He handled the slipper very | 
seemed to Jenny all at once the } 
ing man that she had ever kn; 
undertone in his deep voice, 
unsteadiness, shook her heart 
stared at his bent head. She j; 
of her fingers on his shoulder, aj 
he set his lips to them hard. 

Without that perhaps she mi; 
spoken. Or even so, she might, \ 
saw that he wasn’t going to. 

“Jimmy,” she said in a ques 
less way, “I’m through wi 
youth—after tonight.” 

“You looked just like the a 

“Yes, but I wasn’t! I don’ty 
to be now. I’m going to be ar) 
darling.” : 

“What old man?” asked Maj 

He put Jenny’s slipper on th! 
stood up. He had gone ae 9 
tan, and his mouth was set. Sh) 
mercifully, have used a kni) 
which, Jenny got up from the) 
self, stumbling absurdly in thos} 
slippers, and caught him by bot 
laughing, half in tears. I 

“This one, Jimmy! Jimmy,l 
want me?” y. 

“T was born wanting va 
Tarrant. ap. i 

These strong silent men som 
words like that laid ava 4 
emergency. ‘ 


Octavie opened the door a 
ently. . i 
“Well, well!’ said Octavie. 


Jenny’s hair was caught in 
guns on Major Tarrant’s collar, 
flushed and helpless while he dise; 

““Where’s Mr. Conway?” = 

“Gone,” said Jenny. rt 

“I’m taking her home,” «( 
Tarrant. 

“Not at the moment, Id 4 
Octavie. 

She caught sight of Jenny's} 
ivory slippers on the floor, of | 
rant’s large black-leather ccf 
Jenny’s little feet. \ 

“Whose are those?’ aske : 
pointing and peering like Mrs. 

Jenny looked at Major Tr 
curled her fingers close inside 's 
hand. He smiled down at her. 
up at him. Octavie might as¥ 
been in China. ; 

“Ours!” said Jenny shameley 


jlegitimate charges and respon- 
hat all workmen injured in the 
‘4 ir duty are entitled to receive 
s will either cure and restore 
ht th and working power, if this 
ib] or compensate them for the 
of lefect which cannot be so re- 


{2se compensations were looked 
sir ly a question of so much dam- 
<much money to be paid for it, 

its degree. But a few years 
elie catastrophe of the World 
en it had subsided it left be- 
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of its few legacies for good a 
or¢uccessful and hopeful method 
g ese terrible tearing and crush- 
ies also a practical unwillingness 
upt any man as disabled com- 

¢ bsolutely until every possible 
of irgical and medical science had 


smint of progress and improve- 
din the war may be glimpsed 
° fa that the final number totally 
or enseriously disabled was only 
e-th that of the dead, whereas 
‘wars it had been nearly ten 
ruber of killed. Surgeons who 
tk wonderful results obtained by 
he and teamwork in the 
djospitals of the war zone, on 
ac home were no longer satisfied 
he cases of accident and injury— 
oys, railroads and mines—on the 
single-man plan. 
ofore began to organize hos- 
(aies for the care and handling 
ass f cases, provided not only with 
sifis. of surgeons, pathologists, 
sts, X-ray workers and trained 
d/asseurs but also equipped for 
f electrical treatment, X-ray 
th apy, hot and cold baths, ultra- 
dthe like; in other words, to 
tor and crushed soldiers from the 
ditry the same equipment and 
hich had been developed for 
ing| our bullet-wounded and shell- 
n¢s from the line of battle. 
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Inustrial Disability 


is¢vide field compiled by the U.S. 
lponStatistics in 1923 for them 
3 the best estimates are that 
g |e 180,000 persons each year 
ou disability from industrial pro- 
mts, over 2,300,000 are tem- 
isiled, while about 45,000 more 
y disease. Many of these, of 
ot workers or gainfully em- 
conservative estimate is that 
cthem are. So that the four 
struction and rehabilitation 
at institutions which have been 
0 large cities will need and are 
0 ‘he most generous support in 
erle them adequately to take 
thii;remendous problem. 
t curious discoveries made in 
thi2 cripples of the workshop and 
© om is that almost as many of 
jell-shocked” as were our sol- 
«ront-line trenches; in other 
{ie man who has gone through 
ash and agony of a crushing 
az accident has received a 
il! and a nerve wrench which he 
el onger in recovering from than 
a(ial bone-and-muscle injuries. 
W' these disabled ones are found 
atate of absolute dread and 
1 —afraid of their work, afraid 
3) the machinery or of climbing 
# or swinging upon giddy plat- 
are afraid that they are abso- 
)d and done for for life, and 
courage to go and ask for 
lace the old risks and con- 


th e Curative Workshop isa 
here is work before them 
sy that any beginner could 
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[2 DOCTOR AS ARCHITECT 


(Continued from Page 23) 


tackle it. There is the familiar atmosphere 
of the workroom; there is the company of 
their fellows, some of whom only a few 
weeks before were worse than they are 
now. And in a surprisingly short time they 
are settled down to work, into the swing of 
it and able to hold up their heads like ‘‘reg- 
ular fellers’’ and look the world in the face 
once more. In fact, so admirable is the com- 
bination of surgical and therapeutic skill 
and mental jollying that more than 85 per 
cent of these industrial wrecks and “lame 
ducks” are put back on their feet again and 
restored to full earning capacity and self- 
support. 

Had it been necessary to restore full 
strength and vigor of biceps and shoulder, 
of back and thigh, so as to swing the ax, 
wield the hammer, strain at the lever, 
heave up the beam or the caldron, half our 
boasted surgery would have fallen short. 
But as a matter of blessed fact, today half 
the posts in the mill, the shop—the foundry, 
even—can be filled with a clear brain, a 
good eye and only the muscular strength of 
a boy of nine or ten! 

One of the first to recognize and make 
practical use of this fact was that genius of 
industry, that builder of men, Henry Ford, 
who seven years ago had a careful “‘horse 
power” study and classification made of all 
the posts, or jobs, in his factory. The in- 
teresting finding was that only about 10 per 
cent of the positions required great muscular 
and bodily strength, about 40 per cent re- 
quired average muscular power or slightly 
below, while the remaining 50 per cent could 
be filled by workers of the muscular horse 
power of boys of nine or girls of fifteen. The 
machines do the rest! 


Salvage of Humanity 


His analytic mind carried him a step far- 
ther. Another study was made of the num- 
ber and nature of jobs in his plant (which 
could be filled by men who were definitely 
handicapped physically; how many by men 
with one arm, with one leg; by men who 
had lost both legs) or one leg and an arm; 
by blind men, by consumptives, by partial 
paralytics; by men with heart disease, with 
asthma. The net result was that among the 
55,000 workers in his Highland Park plant 
there were jobs for 9000 who were definitely 
below par, and he had already 6000 such 
men employed. 

Whereupon he posted a brief, laconic shop 
notice to the effect that from that date no 
man should be refused employment in the 
plant on the ground of physical disability, 
and no man should be discharged for phys- 
ical disability, the sole exception being the 
presence of serious contagious disease. 

And what was most revolutionary and 
unheard of in industry, these three-quarter 
men, half-men and quarter-men, if they did 
their bit and their best with the aid of the 
fierce and well-muzzled machine, were paid 
full standard wages—that is, from six dol- 
lars a day up, according to special skill! 

Today, for instance, there are more than 
1000 consumptives employed in the High- 
land Park plant, most of them in well- 
warmed half-open sheds, at light, sitting 
work, salvaging the shop wastes, such as 
leather, rubber cloth, nickel, wood, fiber, 
and the like, at full wages—and a very low 
death rate. And Mr. Ford boasts that this 
most appropriately named Salvage Depart- 
ment nets him $70,000 a year profit! The 
man who can do that is both a genius and a 
godsend. 

And his example both as to high wages 
and jobs for half-men and quarter-men is 
being followed by other progressive em- 
ployers. Practically all the Detroit auto 
plants are now on the six-dollar wage or 
close to it. The auto horn is a herald angel’s 
trump to the pitiful legions of the crippled. 

In fine, here is the situation of the doctor- 
architect today: By watchful, constant 
care and skilled vigilance, from the first 
fluttering beginnings of the flickering new 
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fine construction, excellent finish 
and modest prices. 

The latest St. Johns productions 
include very attractive coffee tables, 
occasional, wandering, end tables 
and consoles in great variety. De- 
signs in early American, English and 
Italian Renaissance. 

Ask your favorite dealer about St. 
Johns Tables, and meanwhile write 
us for booklet on home decoration, 


Now that numerous tables are con- 
sidered so necessary in the living 
room, it is an advantage to know that 
St. Johns Tables excel in beauty of de- 
sign and proportion, yet are priced 
within the reach of every honie. 

They are sold by nearly all good 
stores everywhere. Dining tables, 
davenport, library and extension 
tables of St. Johns make are widely 
known for their attractive designs, 


Illustration shows St. Johns Davodine, patent 
-extension table, with concealed folding leaf beneath top. 


St. Johns Cable Company 
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*°7°7.5° SHOES 


In the selection of the 
leather, the workman- 
ship and finish nothing 
has been left undone 
which will add to the style, fit and qual- 
ity of W. L. Douglas Shoes. The result 
is, good-looking, good-fitting and good- 
wearing shoes at reasonable prices. 
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We have many smart styles for Spring 
and Summer wear, designed especially 
for young men, also styles for men of 
conservative tastes. 


A new broad-toe 
model in Tan Calf, 
medium light shade, 
with black eyelets 
and fittings. 


Our Women’s Shoes combine 
style with good wearing qual- 
ities, at moderate prices. 


Our Boys’ Shoes look well, 

fit well and wear well. | 
$4.00 & $5.00 ; ; 

‘CVh Name and retail price stamped, on each pair at the factory. 


! W-L:‘DOUGLAS SHOE CO. Brockton,Mass. 
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casin. You might find a hole 


When you got a puncture 
you fix the tube with LOCK- 
TITE cause you know 
LOCKTITE aint no slouch 
bein as it wont stretch and 
get weak after you slapit on. 
. But how about the casin? 
You been lettin it ride and 


so done : 
yourself out of lots of a” \\ ia 
ee all’: 
Q 


money. From now on 
slap some LOCKTITE 
patch in that casin to 
plug up that nail hole. 
from growin up. Keeps the rain an mud 
an dust out. Saves both the casin and tube 
and keeps you from sayin things 
later on thats in the prayer book 
but aint meant that way. 

So lamp the inside of your 
casins an slap a layer of LOCK- 
TITE on every break no matter 

ATE how inno- 


foe ame | ATG cent. If the 


break’s large 
af D 


use two lay- 
ers. An for 
blow outs as big as a house use 
three layers and she aint never 
going to leak or come off. 
Judgin from the way I hustle as 
shippin clerk here there aint no 


- COM BINATION 
CASING & TUBE PATCH 


When Your Odd Hour 
is Worth $1.00 or More 


DOLLAR or more an hour, for any hour 


Keeps the hole 
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It aint safe to look inside the 


dealer nowhere that 


somewhere thats got 

dispepsha instead send 

me his name and a dollar and I’ll send 
you special a big dollar can with enough 
LOCKTITE for several casins and a 
whole flock of tubes. Its your right to 
have LOCKTITE and no bodys goin to 
give you no substitute cause there aint 


none. Like Charlie 
Dawes there aint no lL brite Lube 
other Vice President. 
LOCKTITE PATCH Co. 

Detroit, Mich. 
Walkerville, Ont. 
Export Dept. 


89 Broad St. 
New York 


aint got LOCKTITE. fj N 
But if you got one U \ 


Below is the big 
display cabinet 
a live dealer gets 
free from his 
jobber. 
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life, through the prenatal period, through 
the perils of the Little Fevers and the barrage 
of the Cripplers, past the flying onslaught 
of the Lamers of the heart valves, chorea, 
tonsillitis and rheumatism—he can have the 
proud satisfaction and delight of seeing his 
tiny charges come through straight and 
sturdy and ruddy. But his hand must be 
constantly on the wheel, his eye steadily 
on the dials. He must have full charge and 
permanent control of the situation, with 
full authority to—figuratively speaking— 
attack disease whenever it comes into the 
neighborhood of any of his families and 
drive it out, or protect by vaccine, by anti- 
toxin, by brief isolation, any of his children 
who are of susceptible age. He must not 
be compelled, he cannot possibly afford, to 
wait until he is attacked before he moves, 
to turn his back politely upon the danger 
until he is formally called to see the little 
patient, when nine-tenths of the damage 
has already been done. 

His alert eye can keep constant track of 
what diseases are prevalent, and the prob- 
able direction of their spread, through the 
admirable health bulletins issued weekly 
and even daily by Federal, state and city 
health authorities. Then he can quickly 
run over in his mind which of his child pa- 
tients have lost their birth immunity and 
are in need of protection for life by vaccines, 
or for a brief danger period by antitoxins. 
Then he can ring up their mothers and inform 
them promptly. His pricelessly valuable, 
if prosaic, job is to keep his patients from 
ever becoming patients, not the dramatic 
stunt of triumphantly snatching them from 
the jaws of death. 

And yet there are doctors who scorn to 
waste their time on “trivial ailments,” pre- 
ferring to save their noble powers for 
serious diseases which call out the full re- 
sources of medicine! And that sort usually 
have plenty of serious diseases to tackle, 
while the man who deals conscientiously 
and intelligently with trivial ailments and 
preliminary toe aches and stomach pains, 
shades of ‘“‘coming events which cast their 
shadows before,”’ will have far fewer serious 
diseases to tackle in his families. 


The Doctor’s Oversight 


The new attitude of the family doctor— 
who, when all is said and done, is the real 
man behind the gun in practical health 
protection—is prettily illustrated by a 
story told me by a charming silver-haired 
colleague and friend who is not only the 
father confessor and idol of a large group of 
families but a specialist of national distinc- 
tion in a chosen field of his own. Only a few 
weeks ago he had been called up on the 
phone by the mother of a family, which had 
been under his care for thirty years and 
more. She came straight to the point at 
once: 

“Doctor, why didn’t you vaccinate Janet 
against typhoid before she went up to the 
summer camp last month, as you did Ruth 
and Alice and Gertrude and the rest of the 
girls who went?” 

“Well, really, I ”? stammered the 
doctor. ‘‘You never told me ——” 

“T never told you!”’ snapped back over 
the wire. ‘‘It was your business to tell me! 
I never dreamed of any danger of typhoid 
right up in the lovely mountains like that!” 

“‘Right,’’ admitted the doctor; ‘“‘you’re 
quite right. My fault entirely. But fortu- 
nately she didn’t catch the typhoid this 
time, and I’ll see that you are properly 
notified in plenty of time next summer.” 

“T don’t mind admitting,” smiled my 
friend, ‘‘that at first blush I was half in- 
clined to be mildly annoyed over my call- 
down. But when I came to think it over, I 
was rather pleased with myself to think 
that such a spirit had grown up in my fam- 
ilies—such confident expectation of active 
protection and prevention, as well as of care 
in actual illness.”’ 

But if the family physician is to be per- 
fectly free to render his unique and price- 
less services to both his families and the 
community, he must be given a dignified 
security of tenure of office, in the form of an 
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yearly salary. This should ¢, 
ough annual examination of e 
of the family over fifteen, t, 
tions a year for those betw 
fifteen, one every two month; 
dren under seven and one eye} 
the baby. Thus and thus on] 
ually wean himself from tj 
patching at the partial cure o 
turn to the active manufacty 
A case of illness in one of his fa 
become a reflection upon his yi 
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The wide field of industria’ 
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service including hospital care, 
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doctor about it. There is nc| 
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such an arrangement. 


Health at Wholes! 


These fees would only cot 
medical services, but a simi 
could be arranged to include) 
surgical treatment at, say, | 
cent more. And one of our lea, 
experts estimates that hospité 
also be provided for some six di 
num per capita. The arrangemi 
profitable for the citizen, for it 
real health protection and ach 
building for his family and 
would be profitable for the dc| 
it would establish a dignified) 
relationship with his families, 
adequate and attractive set} 
which would leave him far fr¢ 
his entire energies to promc! 
terests of his patients and ¢ 
harassed by worries over cole 
bills. 


United States. Supposing tha’ 
could only succeed in attractir| 
of his quota of patients, that 
an average of 500, which, at C 
fifteen dollars per annum, wou 
come of $7500—nearly double! 
average. For this, according ) 
statistics, our average doctor w! 
upon each day to make som! 
visits, with ten to fifteen office § 
or treatments, and two to /l 
examinations. Not an appallg 

But it means a more thorct 
in the difficult art of keeping * 
ple well and making well peop! 
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shrewd wisdom in the French /! 
paradoxic epigram, “ Health~ 
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in pathology, associated so exc! 
the sick, lived in the odor of thet 
the postmortem room—that 
most forgotten what health is 

Also such an arrangement. 
active and cordial codperati) 
health officer and health depé 
at present, when medical socl 
are old enough to know be 
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alla pity that every young doctor 
two to four years of country 
S. regular part of his medical 
especially if he plans to be- 
pealist or a consultant. 
w ith the new Country-Club hos- 
tel de Health and the medical 
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m¢hing which was lacking before 
A actice—the opportunity to see 
ssis colleagues’ cases and to talk 
with them. He is no longer 
friended, melancholy, slow,’ 
erividly described country life. 
Orary, with the hospital, the 
in| the group laboratory, the 
, he has a little private Post- 
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SOW coming in medicine that 
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al idy so ‘striking in the business 
fuse, since the coming of the 
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the interurban trolley and the country 
clubs and golf links and bathrooms and 
steam heat and radio broadcasts and, not 
by any means least, the blessed, life-saving 
movie—most of the sensible satisfactions 
and comforts of life can be enjoyed in the 
smaller towns, and even in the country, 
with far greater personal freedom and in- 
itiative for the individual, to say nothing cf 
health and sturdy children and happy old 
age. 

Moreover, there is a widespread feeling 
and opinion among thoughtful physicians 
that the great advances, the important dis- 
coveries in our art and science within the 
next two or three decades, are coming not 
so much in surgery or the specialties as in 
general medicine. So tremendous and so 
revolutionary has been the advance of op- 
erative surgery, both general and special, 
that it seems almost to have reached a 
period of equilibrium, a flood-tide slack, as 
it were. It is consolidating its gains, forti- 
fying its position, polishing its weapons and 
refining its methods. Its art is so nearly 
perfect that radical improvement seems 
scarce humanly possible for the present. 


Just Beginning to Fight 


Medicine, naturally conservative, was 
slower in starting, and the new bacterio- 
logic knowledge was more difficult of appli- 
cation to its problems; but now it is getting 
into its stride and bids fair to overtake its 
swifter sister and perhaps even to outstrip 
her. 

It was nearly thirty years after Lister 
before we physicians won our first bacte- 
riologie remedy—the priceless diphtheria 
antitoxin, long years from that to arsphena- 
min—606—and more to the blessed typhoid 
vaccine. But within the past ten years or 
so we have acquired vaccines for the pre- 
vention of diphtheria, of scarlet fever, of 
measles, of summer diarrhea or dysentery; 
sure direct preventives of typhus fever, 
rheumatic fever, lockjaw and cholera; and 
serums or antitoxins against scarlet fever, 
chronic rheumatism and _ cerebrospinal 
meningitis. While the marvelous discovery 
of insulin and its magic effects in diabetes 
open up an entire new continent in medicine. 

And we have only just begun to fight. 
In this advance the general practitioner, 
the family doctor, will form the center and 
part of one wing, primarily because his is 
the first trained eye to see every case of 
disease or disturbance of health. And 
upon his intelligence and alertness depend 
all hope of early cure of the disease and of 
the protection of the community by his 
prompt report to the health officer. Sec- | 
ondly, because either among his private 
patients or in his hospitals must come the | 
final practical test of the worth or worth- 
lessness of every new and promising rem- 
edy discovered by the laboratory workers. 
He it is who must pronounce the verdict of 
experience upon each new serum or vac- 
cine. 

But further and more fundamental, we 
are coming steadily to the conclusion that 
the field upon which we need most new 
light and knowledge is that of the very 
earliest signs and symptoms of disease, the 
very first and vaguest sensations of dis- 
turbance and discomfort which awaken the 
sufferer to the suspicion that something is 
wrong—the so-called pre-hospital or pre- 
clinical symptoms, which first turn the pa- 
tient’s thoughts toward a doctor; not waiting 

‘until definite, visible or “‘feelable’’ changes 
have come, such as the classic rubor, tumor, 
calor, dolor—redness, swelling, heat, pain— 
because these mean actual damage already 
done, but catching Nature’s first whisper- 
ings of alarm, of warning. The vital im- 
portance of these is due to the paradoxic 
fact that most diseases—save accidents 
and external injuries—are general before | 
they are local, ‘‘all over’”’ before they settle 
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It Can Happen to You 


Just when you least expect it—when you are in 


a hurry—on an important mission or a pleasure 
jaunt, your radiator starts to leak. 


With a can of “ 


for this emergency, you are safe. 


X’’ Liquid under the seat ready 
Just pour 


it into your Pein tae and continue on your way. 


You can get home on a flat tire but you can't get home 
on a dry radiator. 


Fords, Stars, Chevrolets, etc. 


Use 75¢ Size 


“X” was in every a’roplane on the ROUND THE 
WORLD FLIGHT by order of the Flight Engineer 


“xX”? LABORATORIES, 25 West 45th Street, New York 


Factories : 


REPAIRS LEAKS IN AUTO RADIATORS, CRACKED CYLINDERS - 
WATER JACKETS AND STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 
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Agents, 


Thomas & Bishop, Ltd., 37 Tabernacle St., London, E. C. 2 
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Larger Cars 
Use $1.25 Size 


Boston and Toronto 


England and the Continent 


ae Pine, 


Planning to Build? 


Enameled, Painted or Stained 
Assures Beautiful, Durable Interiors 


OUTHERN Pixe—the world’s most useful wood—is 
being used more widely than ever before for the in- 
terior woodwork of the finest homes. Yet it is so eco- 
nomical in cost that it is equally populz ur with builders 
of less expensive dwellings. 
A beautiful, durable wood, taking and holding perfectly 
enamels, paints, stains and varnishes, Southern Pine, 
either for interior woodwork or as fine flooring, makes 
possible any desired decorative effect. 
Southern Pine—for every variety of building uses—is 


sold by lumber dealers everywhere east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


Southern Pine Association 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Southern Pine Association, Dept. 136, New Orleans, La. 
Please send me, free of charge, a copy of your ‘booklet 
entitled ‘‘Southern Pine Homes.” 


Name. ae 
Address 


NOTE: The above offer hiner not apply to persons re- 
siding west of Denver, or in the Dakotas or Minnesota. 


“X" is a Liquid. 
It can be poured 
through a cloth, as 
“X"’ contains no 
Powder, Meal, Glue, 
Cement, Shellac or 
Solder and is harm- 
less to Metals, Rub- 
ber and Leather. 


This beautifully illus- 
trated booklet, shown 
below, is free for the ask- 
ing. Included in it are il- 
lustrations showing the 
exteriors and floor plans 
of fifty attractive small 
homes, principally bun- 
galows. Send today for 
this useful building help. 
It is 
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LowCost Round Irips 


ENGLAND ~+FRANCE+BELGIUM 


155% 


PITTSBURGH 
JUNE 18 
Round Trips 

England $155 France $162 

Belgium $170 


BELGENLAND 
JUNE 25 
Round Trips 

England $160 France $162 

Belgium $170 


HOMERIC 
Ship of Splendor 
June 27 


MAJESTIC 
World’s Largest Ship 


To Cherbourg and 
Southampton 


MINNEKAHDA 


Entire Ship Tourist 
Third Cabin 
To Boulogne and London 


All-Expense-Inclusive Tours 
From New York- $215 (up) 
for 24 days 


From Montreal Via St. Law- 
rence 36 days—$330 


New Tourist 


Third Cabin 


Tourist Specials: Entire Third Cabin on great 
ships reserved exclusively for students, teach- 
ers, professional and business men and women 
and tourists. 
Good table and service. Broad decks for games 
and lounging. Commodious, well-appointed 
public rooms. 

Choice of Plymouth, Liverpool, Southampton 
or London for England; Cherbourg or Bou- 
logne for France; Antwerp for Belgium and 
central Continental points. 


Neat, comfortable staterooms. 


For helpful information without obligation apply to Tour- 
ist Third Cabin Department, Company’s office at New 
York, Boston, Washington, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Montreal, New Or- 
leans, Atlanta, Chicago, Minneapolis, Seattle, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco; our offices elsewhere or any authorized 
steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE: RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


A Fable of 


Extra Dollars 


OUNG Jimmy, like many another 

hero, was comparatively poor. First 
off, he’d married young. Soon came Jim- 
mie, Jr. Then Baby Dorothy. The pay 
envelope, though actually getting fatter 
and healthier, seemed to cover less and 
less territory. Jimmy was fast “getting 
nowhere.” He began to call himself bitter 
names in family council. 

Then did Jimmy’s wife have an inspira- 
tion. Other folks were making money ‘‘on 
the side’”»—why not Jim? She clipped the 
coupon from a Curtis ad. Jim sent it in. 
Then he started to gather in local sub- 
scriptions for The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


647 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Please tell me, without obligation, all about your cash offer to me, considering my answers to the 


questions below. 
1. Are you married or single 


The Country Gentleman. He was sur- 
prised to be allowed the same generous 


-commissions on renewals as on new sub- 


scriptions. Surprising, too, how many of 
his acquaintances declared the Curtis 
publications ‘‘the best ever.” ‘‘Sure, I’d 
rather have you forward my order than 
go to the trouble of sending it myself,” 
they said. 

Things are looking up for Jimmy now. 
A regular and dependable income over 
and above his usual salary made all the 
difference. 

The moral to this fable is, clip the 
coupon and send it in. What it did for 
Jimmy, it can do for you. 


3. Have you had previous sales experience __ 
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Street 
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anywhere. Even a pure infection, like in- 
fluenza or scarlet fever, has a period of in- 
cubation, or time of hatching, of from two 
to ten days, between the actual catching of 
the infection and entrance of the germs into 
the body and the first sneezing, sore throat 
or reddening of the skin. 

This hatching period was supposed to be 
entirely free from discomfort or any signs 
of illness; but when one of the great leaders 
in modern medicine, Sir James Mackenzie, 
carefully planned to have groups of chil- 
dren who had been exposed to measles or 
scarlet fever or flu quietly watched all their 
waking hours and thoroughly examined and 
questioned every day, he found it was noth- 
ing of the sort. 

On the contrary, from the very first few 
days following infection well-marked signs 
of discomfort, of abnormality, began to 
show themselves—shiverings, restlessness, 
itching of the skin, headache, backache, 
sensitiveness of the eyes to light, slight loss 
of appetite. These gradually and steadily 
piled up until the little patient could ignore 
them no longer and burst out into an un- 
mistakable attack of illness. Our hope is 
that if at any time during this hatching 
period the resources of the body could be 
roused, its reserves called out, by stimulat- 
ing food, by baths, by rest in bed, or mild 
vaccines, or antitoxins, the invading germs 
could be prevented from getting a foothold 
and the attack repulsed. 

So deeply impressed was Doctor Macken- 
zie with the profound importance and wide 
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promise of this field, that aft 
knighthood and one of the y 
consultation practices in Lond 
erately gave up his office and 
positions in the great city and, 
quiet country district of St, 4 
Mecca of all true golfers—hbeca 
not in London and its hospitg 
his patients early enough or 
under observation long enoug| 
down to peaceful St. Andrew 
an Institute for Clinical Resea; 
country doctors of the surrouné 
as his staff, and was hard an 
work on his beloved proble 
lamentable death was reporte 
weeks ago. It will be hard to 
to take up his mantle. 

The point of keenest interest 
the family physician, the | 
has any opportunity of seeing | 
at this very earliest stage anc 
them under close and constant 
He has a monopoly of the fiel, 
but watches his families keenly 
findings and follows them tirel¢| 
plete recovery, he can do as 
search work and advance the ; 


medical knowledge as invalu; 
laboratory worker. 

No danger of the disaetbead 
family doctor—we couldn’t 1: 
him. And the prospect is that 
an even more vital and hone 
both the practice and the prog) 
cine than ever before. 
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It’s fun to clean with it! 


“Isn’t that fun, darling? That’s just the way your grandma taught 
me to use Bon Ami when I was a little girl like you!” 
5 / 


With a damp rag, cover the glass with the soft, filmy Bon Ami lather. 
In a minute it dries. A whisk with a clean, dry cloth, and away go all 
the dirt and Bon Ami. And see how clear and sparkling the window is— 
you really have to look twice to see if it’s still there. 


"White Magic” —that’s what Bon Ami truly is! It blots up dust and 
grime without hard rubbing, never scratches, nor does it redden or 
roughen the hands. For over thirty years women have used Bon Ami to 
clean and polish many things about the house. See the list at the right. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Bathtubs, Tiling 
Glass Baking Dishes 
White Woodwork 
Aluminum, Brass, 


Copper and Nickel 


“Hasn't 
Scratched 
Yor” 
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Principal uses of Bon Ami— 
for cleaning and polishing 


Fine Kitchen Utensils 
Cake or Powder 
whichever you prefer 


Windows 
Mirrors 
White Shoes 
The Hands 


Congoleum 
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CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE, 
Dept. 10s, Los Angeles, California. 

Please send me information relative to your un- 
usual cost-price offer on the electrically operated 
Sunkist Fruit Juice Extractor. 


INNS So erercvota'e tetas ctaseresecetersl o's. sCaase est ataievaleieieyerete © 
Nc tie SARL I erence Acie ain Paria 
Ei can AS LN SY i hree Reasons Besid es ‘ 
f | 1 1D | E 
Most of the better soda fountains now serve real Then, too, orange juice is mili E 
orangeade. ‘Vhey make it in a moment, right before other healthful reason for rea/ oran, 
Soke ees your eyes. : . 
Cf: You see a fresh, luscious California orange : : i Growing Habiy 
. halved. It is pressed against the gleaming bulb of It’s amazing how this habit has groy 
St LS ae / the Sunkist Fruit Juice Extractor. cent years. Scores would never think of} 
fF: Golden juice spurts into the glass. A-faint, but daily California orange a eh delet 
pity fragrant aroma. Then a drink that refreshes and They feel better for it—are better it 
invigorates. There’s nothing like real orangeade. T© More vital, vigorous, energetic. — 
See for vaurelf the effects of this deli 
How It Helps Teel 
The taste isenough. You’ ve found a real drink. Ty Oe 3 
But you get much more. Stop a moment at the next soda fo 
There’s an abundance of vitamines in that almost Cone Ae fresh California 
y ' tempting drink. And dieticians say that you need For Sunkist Fruit Juice Extractors 


vitamines daily. 

The natural elements of California orange juice 
are an important aid to digestion. “They help to 
make the food you eat of highest value to you. 


California Sunkist Orang 


Uniformly Good 


CauirorNniA Frurr Growers Excuance, Dept. 105, Los Angeles, California 2 
A Non-profit Cooperative Organization of 11,000 Growers 


thousands of fountains. They are loo 
trademarks of quality service everywh' 

Ask for Real California orangeade, You’ 
cover what the word refreshment truly i 
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veady to serve af a minutes notice 


Choose the Size of Can 
to Fit Your Need 


Remember, too, that DEL MONTE 
Sliced Peaches are packed in 3 sizes 
of cans—an added economy for 
careful buyers. 

In the same way you may choose 
the size of can that best fits your 
need in other DEL MONTE Fruits. 
Peach Halves, Pears, Apricots, Sliced 
Pineapple, Plums, Royal Anne 
Cherries, etc., may be purchased in 
three different sizes of cans. In all of 
the latter, the fruit is graded in size to 
fit the can. No, 2% (the large can) 
contains selected large fruit; No. 2 
(the medium can) contains selected 
medium-sized fruit; and No. 1 (the 
small can) contains selected small 
fruit, 

All have the same splendid flavor, 
for all are DEL MONTE. Only tree- 
ripened fruit of highest quality goes 
under the DEL MONTE label—vary- 
ing in dimension but alike in flavor 
and quality —all packed in the same 
heavy syrup. Ask your grocer for 
the size of can to fit your need. 


Any time you want them! Just ask your grocer for DEL | 
Monte Sliced Peaches. 
They’re specially prepared and sliced in their own rich 
syrup—ready for instant use. Doubly convenient now—with 
warmer days ahead. Try them just as they come from the | 
can! Orin such simple treats as these—on cereals—in bread | 
pudding—in peach pie—with ice cream. Their possibilities 
are almost endless. 7 | 

A supply in your pantry will solve many a menu problem, | 
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DES the mandates of record handed around at Paris among the victorious 
ae was one unofficially received by the Americans. They handed it to 
Gselves. That was a mandate tosave Europe. The view was both romantic and 
natic, as an American view is supposed to be; and it failed in a characteristic 
‘Certain the light in which the subject may regard the object. Mandated peo- 
f ‘have ideas about themselves. That was true in this case. But what made 
“nt inevitable was their idea of America. It comes straight down to them 
iyth of the Middle Ages. It has not changed since Columbus happened here 
“(for Cathay, a land of ruby goblets and golden cooking pots, according to 
When that glamorous expectation was ruined by a stupid geographical fact 
vided another. The other was that somewhere in this mysterious New 
‘| would be found living in houses with gold cornices and amethyst columns. 
He naive than these exciting inventions of the European imagination was 
| Europe’s right to collect treasure from far-away people in exchange for the 
y, What need had these others for gold? Certainly much of it was bad for 
telr own sake they should be parted fromit. Moreover, they did not know 

it. . 
st phase of this surviving European mentality turn to any current 
omic publication. You will read there how the bankers, the finance 
olemn economists of Europe regard the fact that the United States 
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has about one-half of all the gold money in the world. They think the possession of this 
gold is a menace to our morals, our happiness and our economic welfare. They tell us in 
their speeches and writings—twice, at least, the governor of the Bank of England has 
come in person to tell us—that we must think of some way to put immense quantities 
of that gold back into Europe, else we shall have an inflation in prices that will ruin us, 
or worse; the world, having so little of it, may cease to care for gold as money; and 
then what will our hoard be worth? We have more than we need. It is an evil among 
us. For our own good we must get rid of it. 

The Spaniards told that to the Incas 400 years ago. It is great nonsense. What 
country of Europe would hesitate for its own good to relieve us of this menace? What 
one would not embrace it whole, change places with us and assume all the dread economic 
consequences—which, of course, are fictitious? 

They tell us we should be even richer than we are and that our trade would increase 
if Europe’s money were restored to a gold basis so that gold might be again, as before the 
war, the universal standard of value, and that this cannot be brought to pass so long as 
we have so much gold in the United States. But gold now is the universal standard of 
value in the world, only it happens, to Europe’s chagrin, that the American dollar is the 
one accepted symbol of it. Everything else on earth, even the debased currencies of 
Europe, are priced in American dollars. The dollar, you see, has usurped the prestige 
formerly enjoyed by the pound sterling. And as for our trade, it is flourishing. 
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We are not hoarding gold. It comes to us in the way of 
trade. We work for it. We make no point of keeping it. 
We have the only free market for gold in the world. Any- 
body may buy or borrow it. We sell it and we lend it. But 
nobody can take it merely for the wanting of it. Not, of 
course, that anybody would. And yet it is some comfort to 
know that Europe is spared the temptation of thinking she 
could, for her own good and ours, take it if she would. 

No delusion was ever more deeply fixed than the idea in 
Europe that Americans are rich without effort, in a fabu- 
lous manner. It determines the attitude in every case, 
from questions of international finance down to a petty 
transaction in a shop. The merchant in Rome who aeftly 
suppresses the price tag you saw in his window and then 
offers you the same thing over the counter at twice the 
price is not cheating. He is only trying to equalize the dis- 
parities. You are an American. It is not fair that you 
should pay only what others pay. You should pay a great 
deal more. He has the same outlook as the finance min- 
ister who begins and ends an economic discussion by say- 
ing wearily, ‘‘But you cannot understand a poor country. 
You are too rich.” 


The Consul’s Perfect Answer 


F YOU tell them there is squalor also in the United States 

to match their own, and that every county has a poor- 
house, they will not believe it. And if you tell them that in 
ways of idle, wasteful, luxurious living we have yet to over- 
take the rich European, they are suddenly chilled with 
civility. You are lying. Isn’t it bad enough to be richer 
than anybody else? Why pretend you are not, or begrudge 
others a little spending? Do you wish the whole world to 
do nothing but work for you? 

In France, the expectation of American prodigality is 
not to be disappointed. It is personal, particular and polit- 
ical. It begins with the porter who takes your luggage and 
ends with the government. An American who gives a tip 
that would be welcome from anyone else is subtly re- 
minded that he is rich and ought to be ashamed of himself. 
And one who suggests in official atmosphere that the obli- 
gation of the French people to the American Treasury is a 
matter subject to the law of debt, that one is not a friend 
of France. Between a friend of France and an enemy of 
France there is nothing but empty space. 

In Belgium, at dinner, it is a lady who asks, 
“‘Why does your great rich country expect a 
poor little country like Belgium to pay back what 
it borrowed from you during the war? It was 
your war, too, was it not? Why shouldn’t war 
debts be canceled?” 

If it was the first time, you might 
feel a little bit embarrassed, per- 
haps angry. But it isn’t. You are 
only sore, and you have the luck to 
remember the perfect answer in- 
vented by the American consul gen- 
eral at Antwerp, who was once a 


school-teacher in Delaware: ‘‘Madam, on account of the 
war, the Belgian Government borrowed money from its 
own people, did it not?” 

“Indeed it did! A great deal.” 

“Tt gave the people bonds for that money. As a pa- 
triotic Belgian woman, you no doubt loaned money to 
your government. That is to say, you yourself bought 
some of those bonds.” 

“CV ies) didi 

“You expect the Belgian Government to pay those 
bonds?” 

“Why, of course! Why not?” 

“But why should the Belgian Government pay them? 
Why shouldn’t it cancel them? It was your war, was it 
not?” 

“You can’t be serious, or perhaps I misunderstand you. 
How could it cancel them? Not pay them! How can it not 
pay them? It owes me the money. It has promised to 
pay me back.” 

“Naturally. And it will pay you back. During the war 
the Belgian Government borrowed money from the Amer- 
ican Government. Have you any idea where the American 
Government got the money it loaned to the Belgian Gov- 
ernment?” 

“Where it got it? I don’t know. I never thought of it.” 

“The American Government got it in exactly the same 


way that the Belgian Government got money from you. 


That is, it borrowed it from the American people and gave 
them bonds for it. And now you ask why we should not 
cancel those bonds? You cannot imagine forgiving the 
Belgian Government what it owes to you. But you expect 
the Americans to forgive their Government what it owes to 
them. You are asking Americans to do more for Belgium 
than you as a Belgian are willing to do for it.” 

She looks bothered, the pain muscles in her forehead 
contract and she turns away. Half an hour later you hear 


Mc 


her saying to another American present, “ 
great rich country like yours expect poor litth 
pay back what it borrowed to win the war? 
war, too, was it not?” 

Belgium is not a poor little country. She is: 
an empire in the Congo and large sums of mon 
foreign countries at interest. She owns the { 
The Hague and of Rotterdam, and one in Pa 
much capital in South America and the Near 
the war her industrial equipment not only } 
stored, it has been greatly improved. Her ind, 
is greater than ever before. Since the war s 
building new canals and railways and port f; 
1923 Antwerp became the fourth port of th 
ceeded in importance only by New York, ] 
Liverpool. Before the war there were no mo 
Belgium; now they are everywhere, and tracto 
seding horses on the quays. The increase in th 
passenger automobiles is amazing. Along t]| 
Antwerp American motor cars in packing cas 
doors under tarpaulins because the ware 
swamped. The standard of living has risen, 
better fed, better clothed and better housed , 
the war. There is a housing problem, called a] 
age; but this is owing, as everyone knows, to t! 
a family that was housed in two or three room: 
war now requires a house to itself. 


Borrowing to Pay War Bond; 


Ane the Belgian Government, although ij 
offered to settle its debt to the American Tr 
is borrowing money from private American inve 
off its own war bonds at home. In December la 
Government loan of $50,000,000 was floated in’ 
with the understanding that a second for a 
would follow. The proceeds of th 
cording to the prospectus, were to 
follows: One-half to consolidate t 
debt, one-quarter to stabilize excl 
quarter for development in the Con 
That phrase, “‘to consolidate t 
debt,” has an important financial 
sounds much better than to say the 
be used to pay off. 
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“‘My Dear Rollo, it’s the Rough Stuff That Gets a Woman. 
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But What Do You Do About It? Nothing!” 


‘“We couldn’t even starve gracefully on that.” 

“Well, of course, money’s a little difficult. I was brought 
up to be a soldier, but I couldn’t afford it after the Armi- 
stice. I was considered an exceptionally rough soldier, by 
the way. A duke can hardly sell apples off a barrow to add 
to his income, can he?” 

“The Mountfalcons are just as good as the Jermyns, and 
I make two thousand a year out of this shop,’ mused 
Frederica. 

“That kind of thing would have to cease immediately, 
once you were my wife,’’ declared the duke rather coldly. 

Frederica heaved a tiny sigh. He stood there, so good- 
looking, so grave with the weight of twenty-six years, so 
attractively true to type, so much hers to do as she liked 
with. Calling up the lacquered hardness of her sex and 
generation, she struck home. 

““Go back to that slum in Pimlico where you live, and 
never darken my doors again, Rollo. I like you in many 
ways; I shall always be your friend; but I want someone 
with more kick than you possess. I’m too expensive. I 
need riches as well as love. This is the day of women; they 
seem to have more enterprise than men. You fade and we 
pass on to victory. Dorun along, Rollo dear; I can’t bear 
your pathetic face any more this morning.” 

“My flat is well within the Victoria district, barely a 
step from Buckingham Palace. You’re most unjust, very 
cruel and utterly heartless. You don’t deserve a decent 
man’s love, and honestly I don’t know how I shall exist 
without you,” retorted the duke bitterly. 

He picked up his hat, stick and gloves, walked sternly 
out of the shop, beckoned a taxi and desired to be driven to 
William’s Club. 

Although not founded, as alleged, by William the Con- 
queror in 1066, this institution is a very old, ancient place. 
Rollo gave good morning to'a solemn functionary in the 


You Faint With Longing, You Make Moon Eyes at Me; 
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hall, hung hat, stick 
and gloves on a peg 
and betook himself 
to a small gloomy 
parlorfencedoffround 
a fireplace. General 
Barragan, engaged 
with the Times and 
a sherry and bitters, 
for William’s frowns 
upon cocktails, looked 
up with a smile tem- 
pered by his sur- 
roundings. 

“Ah, my dear 
boy,” he exclaimed 
in aconvivial mutter, 
“delighted to see you. 
Won’t you have 
something?” 

“Thanks,”’ replied 
Rollo, ‘I don’t mind 
if I do. Sherry and 
bitters, if I may.”’ 

The general pressed 
abell. Rolloarranged 
himself dismally on a 
padded seat. A wait- 
ress materialized, 
conversed in a whis- 
per, departed, and 
returned with the 
sherry and _ bitters. 
Rollo nodded and 
raised it to his lips. 

General Barragan, 
a soldier, a courtier, 
a diplomat, a bach- 
elor, who had col- 
lected quantities of 
European decora- 
tions in his sixty-five 
years, and singularly 
few battle ribbons, 
sensed an element of 
tragedy. He looked 
up almost roguishly 
from his paper. 

“‘Feeling a bit 
under the weather?” 
he inquired with deli- 
cate insinuation. 
“Been treading the 
gay path, what? How 
well I recollect the 
feeling! Take an old 
sinner’s tip, duke; 
one’s always better after a spot of luncheon. A man 
gets his second wind with his second meal.” 

“On the contrary, I’ve been leading a far from gay life. 
The only girl I could ever love has just turned me down 
finally and forever. These things don’t bear talking about. 
I’m sure you could manage another sherry and bitters.” 

“Thank you,” assented the general. ‘‘ Well, here’s fun! 
Never despair. There are as good fish in the sea as ever 
came out.” 

Rollo stared at him coldly. 

“T don’t see what fish have to do with it. If you’d just 
backed a loser and I told you there are as good horses in 
training as ever there were, it wouldn’t comfort you at all. 
The great thing is not to become warped. I’m afraid of 
getting soured and hostile. I must try hard not to hate 
women because one of them has broken my heart. I hope 
to counter this natural dislike by some sort of good turn, 
by heaping coals of fire on their heads, as it were.” 

“But, damme, you’re not old enough for that sort of 
thing. Why, I was at Sandhurst with your poor father in 
1878! You can’t be more than twenty-five or so.”’ 

“T’m twenty-six and I feel about a hundred,’’ answered 
Rollo. ‘‘If there were a ray of hope left I could struggle; 
but, my dear general, there is no hope. She made that 
quite plain. Other people’s troubles are always a bore, but 
you will forgive me if I tell you what she said. I shall al- 
ways remember it word for word.” 

General Barragan listened for ten minutes with respect- 
ful sympathy. 

“Tut-tut! The little baggage! My boy, I don’t think 
you ought to lunch here. This place breathes too much of 
the past. We’ll go somewhere that suggests a bright future. 
I propose taking you to Ciro’s. You need a gay atmos- 
phere, life, pretty girls, laughter. You require to be shaken 
out of yourself,’”’ é ) 
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A beautiful smile hovered round the duke’s sad mouth. 

“My dear general, all that is over for me. But I won’t 
hear you say a word against women. They are, after all, 
our mothers and sisters as well as our sweethearts and our 
wives. They may even, in rare instances, be our friends, 
though these are generally the plain ones. I shall spend the 
rest of my life giving a helping hand to such girls as I meet 
who happen to be down on their luck. I’m not rich, but I 
have my nest egg of about five thousand pounds. I did 
intend to go round the world on it one day with—well, 
naturally, we will mention no names; but as that can 
never happen, it would seem selfish to waste it all on my- 
self. I look forward to finding some girl or girls who will 
help me to get rid of it.” 

“You won’t have far to look,’’ observed the general a 
trifle grimly, ‘‘and you couldn’t choose a better hunting 
ground than Ciro’s. I insist on your coming as my guest 
this morning. You must really be guided by a friend old 
enough to be your father. I will ask Alfred to call us a taxi 
at once.” 


” 


II 


T CIRO’S one can see as many distracting young per- 
sons as anywhere in the world. General Barragan and 
Rollo returned the commissionaire’s tactful salute, ne- 
gotiated the squirrel-cage door and entered that hall where 
all who are lovely in this day and 
generation come sooner or later to 
dangle slim silk legs from bro- 
caded chairs or preen themselves 
before convenient mirrors. Into 
this faintly scented atmosphere 
proceeded the dolorous duke, with 
General Barragan at his side, 
greeting all and sundry. 

‘“How-do, Francis. Why, Gerald, 
I thought you were in Italy! Ha, 
Dorian, you look radiant—radi- 
ant, my dear fellow! How goes 
the new show?”’ 

Mr. Julius Dorian, the eminent 
producer of musical comedy and 
revue, stood before them, shining 
at all points, from his patent- 
leather shoes to the diamond pin, 
bearing a royal cipher, in his tie. 

“Marvelous, general, simply 
marvelous!’’ he answered with 
hushed rapture. ‘‘ A beauty chorus 
of twenty-four perfect peaches, 
all the same weight, all the same 
height, all the same age, and no 
two pairs of eyes or two heads of 
hair exactly the same shade. That’s 
what I call genius.” 

“Allow me,’’ said the general, 
suddenly inspired. “‘ Mr. Dorian, 
the Napoleon of the theater—the 
Duke of Jermyn. Come and lunch 
with us, Dorian; we’re very hun- 
gry and very thirsty and very 
curious about those peaches.” 

They passed through the big 
ground-floor restaurant to the 
general’s accustomed table. Rollo 
gazed, with bitter-sweet memories 
lacerating his heart, at such the- 
atrical celebrities as Miss Queechie 
Concannon, Miss Maie Daye, and 
others, mingling silvery laughter with their oysters or caviar. 

Turning to Mr. Dorian, he inquired with polite interest, 
“‘What sort of lives do these girls really live when they 
aren’t being taken to lunch or dine at expensive restau- 
rants?” 

“Why, they’re very good girls, Your Grace; very good 
girls, indeed,’”’ declared Mr. Dorian, examining the menu 
with excellent care. ‘‘ Mostly, they live at home with their 
people; or if they have no people—and some people have 
no people, you know—they usually live in pairs at a board- 
ing house or ina flat. As for where they lunch, generally the 
good old bun and glass of milk at one of those little places 
like the Auditorium Café, I suppose. I pay the standard 
contract wages and a bit over, but there it is—they see a 
frock in a shop window and they must buy it.” 

“Tt would be a good idea to have canteens at the 
theaters for them,”’ Rollo said absently. Something about 
Miss Maie Daye’s profile reminded him with torturing 
vagueness of Frederica. 

“‘T am about to interest myself in the welfare of working 
girls, Mr. Dorian. Someone mentioned a new production 
of yours. Why not let me start a canteen for that and see 
how it appeals?” 

Mr. Dorian put down his oyster fork with firm reluctance. 

“T dare say you mean well, but never in this world, 
thank you very much. I should be the laughingstock of 
London. They’d call ours the Canteen Chorus, or some- 
thing. The girls would feel insulted. Besides, it’s part of 
their job to be seen at the right restaurants. Now if you 
were to give a few parties, they’d love to be asked.” 


“Supposing I were to put money into the piece, wouldn’t 
you let me run a canteen?” pleaded the duke. Mr. 
Dorian’s eyes narrowed. 

““How much money?” 

“About five thousand pounds,” said the duke, with a 
little sigh for his nest egg, on which he had always hoped to 
go round the world. Mr. Dorian dashed the nest egg back 
to safety. 

“Very sorry, sir. Couldn’t possibly risk the ignominy— 
ignominy, mark you—for that. It’s only about ten weeks’ 
rent of my theater, and I’m proud to say that the money I 
have at call makes five thousand pounds—a useful sum, 
no doubt, to many people—look very small potatoes in- 
deed.” 

The duke sighed. 

“Perhaps I shall buy the Auditorium Café and give 
better meals for less money. When your heart is broken, 
Mr. Dorian, you have to get the bitterness out of your 


In His Own Armchair, Coffee and Cream at Her Side, a Book on Her Knee, 
Her White Shoulders Caressing the Unfeeling Leather of the Chair, in Frock 
and Hose and Shoes of Gold, Sat Frederica 


system by doing good to others. There is no earthly good 
you can do to yourself. 

“T have chosen to do good to girls on the homeopathic 
principle, which, I understand, is based on the hair-of- 
the-dog-that-bit-you idea.”’ 

‘Really,’ observed General Barragan, ‘‘I never knew of 
a man who, being bitten by a dog, went and founded a 
dogs’ home.” 

““My dear general, a little while ago it was fish, and now 
it’s dogs. You seem to draw all your inspiration from the 
zoo,” complained the duke. 

“Much better be a bit of a dog yourself,” suggested Mr. 
Dorian, laughing richly at his own joke. ‘‘I could intro- 
duce you to one or two very charming little girls. What 
about Peril Carol, for instance? That’s her just coming 
through the door with Captain Ridgemount. She doesn’t 
really care about him. She’d drop him like a hot coal if 
you wanted her to.”’ 

**My interest in girls, Mr. Dorian, is purely impersonal 
and philanthropic. I have kissed my last kiss. I couldn’t 
stand the strain of falling in love all over again; and any- 
way, it’s impossible. There are some wounds that never 
heal.” 
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“Well, heaven help you!” replied the gene; 
Dorian almost in the same breath. | 
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epaused. “I’m very, very grateful to your 
se /ded, making a valiant effort. ; 

| against the opposite wall and his blue eyes 


yo remind me ——”’ he began, and broke off 
had a pale oval face, and in the girlish curve 


rol1, and that gave me a feeling of sympathy, 
broke my heart this morning.”’ 

*t be such a fool!”’ retorted Miss Coxworthy 
{1 placed instantly an abashed hand over her 


,ot in the least attractive—only a rather 
tical person,’ he explained. ‘She was quite 
yy, and so I thought Id try to square things 
+ other girl or girls a helping hand; and it’s 


it'usly upon his distinguished visitor. Rollo, 
correct handshake, seated himself in an 

in| mehair and came swiftly to the point. 

-t¢sk you the exact amount of my nest egg,’’ he 

{ tnk of indulging in a business speculation.” 

2our’s manner refrigerated very slightly. 
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“TY found her crying in the corridor,” explained Rollo. 
“She appears to have been dismissed. I promised to inter- 
cede for her. I’ve told you’’—he waved a forlorn hand— 
“that today has been very distressing for me. If only I 
could wipe out the misfortunes of this young, charming 


- and, as far as I can gather, intelligent girl, I should feel a 


little happier, Mr. Serymgeour. Since you and I are very 
old friends ——”’ 

There is no doubt that the calling of a solicitor breeds 
mistrust in the most sanguine heart. Rightly or wrongly, 
Mr. Scrymgeour sensed the beginning of some intrigue 
between Rollo and Miss Coxworthy. At once his natural 
caution warned him to maintain Miss Coxworthy where he 
could keep an eye on her. After all, the entire family 
affairs of the Jermyns were in his charge. 

“Since you put it so eloquently,’’ he replied at last, ‘how 
can I refuse? It is true, she forgot to remind me of an 
important matter, but I will overlook it this time.” 

Rollo got up and held out his hand in farewell. 

“Girls are very sensitive little creatures,’’ he declared. 
“And if you, who were educated at Harrow and Oxford, 
are unable to trust your memory, how much less can you 
blame a mere child who never had these advantages?” 

Outwardly, Mr. Scrymgeour smiled his pale smile; but 
inwardly, he revolved many things. 

“T had better consult the boy’s mother,’ he concluded. 
“He is in one of those ridiculous moods when he might 
make an absurd marriage before anyone could lift a finger.”’ 

On his outward way through the corridor Rollo detected 
a bobbed head which peered through the doorway of the 
typists’ room. The rest of Miss Coxworthy emerged and 
the door closed behind her. 

“Tt’s all right, you’re forgiven,” he announced with an 
odd sense of pity for this small thing whose very existence 
hung on the frown of Mr. Scrymgeour. 

“You are good!’ murmured the small thing, gazing up 
at him with worshipful eyes. 

“And now will you please do something for me? Will 
you ring up my flat, 16A Bath Street, S.W., telephone 
Victoria 15,000, and ask Gregg, my servant, to bring the 
car round to the Auditorium Café at half past four?” 

“Bath Stree’—’toria—’teen thousand—Gregg—car— 
4:30,’ repeated Miss Coxworthy, making loops and curves 
in her notebook. ‘‘I’ll doit at once, Your Grace.’’ Her big 
gray eyes stared up at him again. ‘‘And thank you ever 
so!”’ she repeated. 

I 
“dhe Auditorium Café extends its hospitality on the first 
and second floors of a building in a little side street close 
to the Folly Theater. Rollo marked it down, and a trifle 
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wearily, for nothing so devitalizes the system as a disastrous 
love affair; climbed a flight of narrow stairs. He entered 
the larger of two rooms, sat down at a small wicker table 
and glanced about him with searching eyes. 

Behind a frosted-glass partition lurked what he took to 
be the cooking arrangements. A tired waitress sat in a 
remote corner reading a picture paper. In this flat period 
between the last of the lunchers and the first of the tea 
drinkers, he felt himself an unwanted intruder. All round 
him were dotted other small tables, little wicker islands in 
a sea of linoleum. He glanced at the menu, which offered 
delicacies such as poached eggs, sardines on toast, cold 
ham, egg and milk, and lapsed into a dream. 

“T should redecorate the place with blue brocade cur- 
tains, cream walls and a parquet floor. One might have a 
space for dancing and an electric piano player. It would 
be better to run a standard luncheon at a nominal price; 
what good are sardines on toast to a girl who works hard? 
I think a charming rest room with some motherly woman 
in charge, and free face powder ——”’ 

The tired waitress concealed the picture paper, jerked 
her apron strings into place and swayed jauntily across the 
room, because he was a man, and men can afford respect- 
able tips. 

“Tea and toast, please,’”’ said Rollo, and perceived for 
the first time the golden-haired girl guest. 

She sat by a window, staring out at the back of the Folly 
Theater, a cup of coffee in front of her, a cigarette between 
her fingers. 

Little waved tendrils of spun gold peeped from beneath 
a small round felt hat, the brim turned up in front and cut 
away at the back to reveal the pure line of her smooth neck. 

A tawny orange frock, brief skirted and narrow, enshrined 
her slight form. The skin of some nameless fur-bearing 
animal, dyed to match, adhered to her shoulders by some 
miracle of balance and the force of gravity combined. Her 
feet reposed in unsubstantial shoes, mostly composed of 
straps, and her stockings proved that art is at least the 
equal of Nature and that the silkworm is nearly as obsolete 
as the horse. 

She gave no sign that she had observed Rollo; only, she 
withdrew a mirror and a puff from a battered silk vanity 
bag, surveyed and powdered her face with deadly precision, 
replaced the puff and mirror, lifted the cigarette from an 
ash tray and inhaled a quantity of smoke. 

In his wicker chair at his wicker table the duke writhed 
silently. That shingled neck, that mannerism with the 
cigarette, that limp unstudied pose, recalled in excruciat- 
ing detail the girlish nonchalance, a certain quiet cruelty 
so typical of Frederica, whom he would never again be 

allowed to love except in 
secret. 

The fair girl crushed 
out her cigarette, beck- 
oned the waitress and 
asked for her bill. She 
glanced at the total,raised 
her eyebrows in mute 
protest at the cost of 
(Continued on Page 68) 
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HEN papa sold his chain of grocery stores to a 

Wall Street syndicate, thus freeing himself from 

vulgar toil and care, the Grangers moved East 
from Ohio to Long Island, where they settled in state. The 
Wall Street syndicate had paid, after considerable debate, 
some four millions of dollars for the Granger Gilt-Edge 
Stores. The stores may or may not have been worth that 
much. But they occupied a strategic position in the 
Middle West. The syndicate wanted them and Papa 
Granger knew it. He just sat tight and stuck to his price. 
Wall Street finally came across. Three millions in cash and 
a million in the stock of the newly formed holding com- 
pany, which was known as Consolidated Stores, Inc. Four 
millions in all. Papa was a business man. 

“Now what the heck’ll I do to keep from drying up and 
blowing away?”’ asked papa of his family. He was rather 
dazed by his good fortune, by his sudden freedom from 
vulgar toil. He was used to vulgar toil, and missed it. 

His family promptly relieved his mind. They said 
they’d decided to move East and go into society. 

Papa said huh, what for? But he went. It never oc- 
curred to him to dispute his family. They were too many 
for him in the first place. In the second place they were 
mostly feminine. 

So when Annie and the girls decided they’d like to live 
in one of the exclusive sections of Long Island, papa 
rustled around and bought a place right next to the Di- 
vines. Mr. Horace Divine was a big financial gun, a 
member of the syndicate that had bought the Granger 
Gilt-Edge Stores and president of Consolidated Stores, Inc. 
He owned an estate at Great Cove on the Sound. Papa 
had been there once on business, and though he hadn’t 
met Mrs. Divine or the daughter cf the family, he’d had 
sense enough to see that socially the Divines were away 
up in G. Yes, sir. If you wanted tone, you couldn’t do 
better than to head in next to 
the Divines. So he had bought 
the adjoining estate for a sum 
that left him somewhat breath- 
less, but triumphant; and a 
month later—this being in the 
spring—had moved his entire 
family from the modest stucco 
house in Fainesville, Ohio, to 
the palatial Tudor mansion in 
Great Cove, Long Island. 

“There!” said papa, and 
sneaked out to the rose garden 
back of the garage to smoke 
one of his favorite stogies, 
while Annie and the girls rey- 
eled in their grandeur. 

Like most American 
husbands, papa instinc- 
tively regarded his wife 
as his social superior. 
Grandeur, he felt, would 
be to Annie what a glass 
bowl is to a goldfish. As 
for the three girls, Jessie, 
Martha and Pearl, their 
superiority was unques- 
tioned. They had been 
educated in the East. In 
fact they had all attended 
the same boarding school 
and were cut pretty much 
to the same pattern. 
Their combined personalities struck a single note, like that 
of a chorus, so that it required considerable reflection to 
distinguish one from another. It confused papa when he 
tried to differentiate them; so finally he gave up trying, 
and thought of them compositely as ‘‘the girls.” 

The boy of the family simply didn’t count. His name 
was Eddie and he hadn’t been educated at all. He was 
twenty-two, the youngest of the lot, and utterly worthless. 
He just sat around and strummed his ukulele, singing to 
pee in a pleasant whisper such songs as pleased his 

ancy. 

No one ever thought of asking Eddie’s opinion about 
anything. On the other hand, no one bothered him much. 
There had been two scenes in the family history involving 
Eddie. One was when his mother had wanted him to go to 
college and the other was when his father had wanted him 
to go to work. Both scenes were short and curiously 
vague. Eddie had agreed to everything. He had agreed 
to go to college and he had agreed to go to work. But 
somehow he never had done either. He had just sat around 
and strummed his ukulele. : 

“T don’t think Eddie’s going to college,’ remarked his 
mother to papa some three years after she had decided that 
Eddie was to go. 
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“* Dear Heart, I Can’t. 
I Won't be There— 
Yes, I Will’’ 
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‘All right then,”’ said papa firmly, ‘‘he’ll start in at the 
office next Monday morning at eight o’clock sharp. I 
don’t know but what education would’ve been bad for him 
anyway. He’s shiftless enough as it is. But I’ll make a 
business man of him if it kills me, and like as not it will.” 

However, when Monday morning came around and papa 
went to look for Eddie he found his son sitting cross-legged 
on the kitchen table playing and singing the Mississippi 
Blues—to the complete demoralization of the Granger 
help, who were colored. 

Well, somehow Eddie never had gone into business. 

He was a tall youth, thin and lanky, with sandy red hair 
and a faint smile that made him look solemn. His father 
considered him an unavoidable extravagance. The rest of 
the family ignored or endured him. The truth is they were 
rather fond of him; though at times he exasperated them, 
especially the three girls, almost beyond endurance. 

For instance, immediately after their arrival at Great 
Cove, when everyone was so happy and excited about the 
house and the English butler that went with it, and the 
wine cellar and garden and the view, and the two new cars 
that papa had bought, Eddie was seen wandering through 
the great halls disconsolate. He seemed lost and positively 
unhappy in the new home. He went poking about in 
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business talk—to give his visit the proper color—he 
intended to suggest offhand to Mr. Divine that it would 
be nice if the two families got better acquainted. 

“Maybe you and Mrs. Divine would like to come over 
some night and play a rubber of bridge,’’ was the particular 
key sentence he had in mind. 

As has been said, papa was a simple soul. 

Meanwhile Eddie, comfortably seated under the hedge, 
protected from the sun by the green arch overhead and 
from the hardness of the earth by a cushion beneath him, 
was practicing on his ukulele a recent popular song that 
seemed to him both appropriate and pleasing. It was a 
vulgar but ingratiating tune, slow and mournful, with a 
melancholy humor after the manner of the negro blues. As 
Eddie played, he sang in a husky barytone: 


“Mamma’s sittin’ round, 
Papa’s sittin’ round, 
Sister’s sittin’ round all day. 
Mamma’s feelin’ blue, 
Papa’s feelin’ blue, 

Sister’s slowly fadin’ away. 


CHORUS 
“For 
Nobody comes to our house, 
Nobody drinks our booze. 
We’re feelin’ just as flat as the ‘Welcome’ on the mat —— 
We've got those high-society blues.” 


A smart-looking gray roadster driven by a girl in a blue 
sweater rolled out of the Divine driveway, and turning 
coasted silently down a slight incline in the road. It 
drifted along of its own momentum, seemed to slow up of 
its own accord, and finally stopped exactly opposite the 
gap in the hedge where Eddie sat strumming his ukulele. 


“I Sort of,’? Said Peart, ‘‘Feel Sorry for Him.’? And So She Took Mr. Charles Outside and Showed Him 
the Sound by Starlight 
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He turned his eyes and saw a girl’s face looking down at 
him. It was a small face, without a hat to shade it; with 
short curly blond hair, very bright in the sunshine, falling 
about it and blurring its smooth oval outline. 

The girl was Eleanor Divine. Eddie knew that. He had 
seen her before, and he rather suspected that she had seen 
him. He also knew, having read the newspapers, that she 
had returned only yesterday from a brief summer visit to 
Paris. 

He gave her one glance and went on playing his ukulele. 
Suddenly she laughed. Her laugh rang out along the 
sunlit road. It was as though she had flung at him a cer- 
tain music of her own, a bright, quick music appropriate to 
the brightness of the summer morning. 

“You were sitting there—just as you are now—when I 
went away six weeks ago!” 

Eddie crawled out from his retreat and stood up, tall and 
lanky and completely self-possessed. He had, when he 
chose to exercise it, a certain grace of bearing, a manner 
that came from heaven knows where. 

“You went to Paris,” said Eddie, ‘‘to buy hats.” 

“How do you know?” she asked, curious and half 
amused. 

“The newspapers.” 

“Oh! The newspapers,” she retorted, with a shrug. 
“They don’t know everything.” 

She turned her head away from him, tossing impatiently 
her short curly hair. Her hands were on the wheel; she 
sat poised for flight. If the impulse seized her she’d be off 
before he could speak. 

So he struck a chord on his ukulele. Around came her 
head instantly, and the laugh was on her lips again. 

“Why’d you do that?” 

“To stop you from running away.” 

“You're a strange person!”’ she said with decision. 

“So I’ve been told,’’ 
admitted Eddie, smil- 
ing his faint smile. 

“By your family, I 
suppose?” 

~ Yes;' my family 
think I’m a _ hopeless 
liability. They’re right 
about that. But the 
point is, I get more fun 
out of being a liability 
than I should out of be- 
ing an asset.” 

There was a brief si- 
lence. Then the girl 
said, “‘I wonder!’’ And 
immediately after- 
ward—“I know what 
you mean.” And fi- 
nally—‘“‘ What was that 
tune you were play- 
ing?” 

“Those High-Society 
Blues.” 

She giggled and was 
suddenly much younger 
than she had been; a 
schoolgirl in a blue 
sweater, without a hat. 

“Play it again.” 

So he stood up beside 
the car and played and 
sang softly the vulgar, 
absurd and ingratiating 
specimen of modern 
American musicalslang. 


““Marvelous!”’ said 
Miss Divine. “Simply 
marvelous! Do you 


ever do anything but 
play the ukulele?”’ 

“TI eat and sleep,” 
replied Eddie, ‘‘and 
sometimes I dream.” 

“About what?” 

“Tf I told you that,” 
he said, ‘‘you’d know 
all there was to know 
aboutme. Then you’d 
drive off for good and 
I’d never see you 
again.” 

“You dream,” the 
girl said, ‘‘about a 
princessinatower. She 
leans out and lets down 
her black hair 4 

““Gold,”’ said Eddie. 

“And you stand un- 
der her window and 
play the Blues. You’re 
medieval. You look 
(Continued onPagel102) 
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[ee same machinery of distribution serves for for- 


eign bonds as for domestic. 


This commonplace 


would not be worth mentioning if it were not that 
so many people believe otherwise. But a firm that has 


specialized on foreign ventures prints 
on the covers of its prospectuses this 
truism: 


“To the Romans, people were — 


either Romans or merely barbarians. 
To Americans, securities are either 
domestic or indiscriminately for- 
eign.” 

It seems futile to harp on the fact 
that the inexorable logic of economic 
events developed a market here for 
“indiscriminately foreign” securities 
the moment dollar bonds became the 
inevitable creatures of those condi- 
tions in the foreign exchange markets 
of the world which in turn resulted 
from the dislocation of the entire 
world’s normal business during the 
war. The American investor who 
bought high-grade foreign bonds— 
Scandinavian or Swiss, for instance— 
two or three years ago, and has since 
enjoyed the appreciation in his prin- 
cipal, could see in the advance in the 
price of his bondsa decline in the value 
of the dollar in Sweden or in Switzer- 
land. It does not exclusively mean 
that the viking nations or the sturdy 
Helvetians are good risks. 


Dollar Bonds 


HE failure to discriminate arises 

from the fact that American bond 
buyers still regard all foreign bonds 
as speculative. The inducements to 
buy held out by dealers are those that 
appeal to speculators rather than to 
investors. We see the practical work- 
ings of this attitude, to the disadvan- 
tage of the American buyers, when 
we compare New York with London 
prices. Danish bonds do not look 
any better to our public than, say, 
Brazil issues. But London, from long 
experience, knows what it buys and 
it therefore pays for quality. Good 
issues sell for higher prices there and 
inferior quality for higher prices here. 
It would be a revelation to many to 
know how steadily good foreign bonds 
have been bought in this market for 
European account the moment ex- 
change conditions favored 
the investment, for one 
must not forget that the 
dollar bonds of the foreign 
governments were offered 
lower in New York than 
at home. They had to 
be in order to appeal to 


mestic. 


the American 
speculator, 
who did the 
bulk of the 
buying. That 
is one of sev- 
eral reasons 


why there has been so 
much joy riding in for- 
eign bonds and why 
there may be serious 
losses some fine day. 
Returning to the ma- 
chinery of distribution, 
it may be said that the 
only difference is that 
there are fewer origi- 
nating houses engaged in bring- 
ing out foreign bonds than do- 
The procedure is the 
same for the primary distribu- 
tion, though for the secondary 
distribution selling points may 
be emphasized for foreign that 
need not be used in selling 
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domestic bonds. The great banking houses do a wholesale 
business in all kinds of bonds, and their commissions, one 
might almost say, are standardized. Certain issues, of 
course, may carry with them certain inducements in the 
way of an unusually large commission to the banker but 
the leading firms don’t cater to that sort of business. 

Let us say that the well-established government of Ruri- 
tania desires to borrow $50,000,000. It is willing to give in 
exchange for gold, or for credit to meet its needs, its prom- 
ise to pay the principal back at some agreed future date and 
in the interim to pay interest semiannually at a fixed rate. 
In the old days such a loan would have been made payable 
as to principal and interest in francs, lire, pounds sterling 
or marks, as the case might be. Today, in New York, it has 
to be in dollars because the rest of the world went off the 
gold basis. If you consented to be paid back in francs, for 
example, you could not tell how much gold you would get in 
1930. But dollars are dollars today and, we believe, to- 
morrow. Each dollar will always mean 25.8 grains of gold, 
-900 fine. 

The government of Ruritania gets in touch with the 
world-famous banking house of M. M. Pierson & Co., of 
New York. Sometimes the bankers get an inkling of the 
needs and solicit the business, or again the government 
may approach the bankers. At all events the representa- 
tives of the bankers and of the borrowing government 
confer and agree to the terms of the loan—that is, they 
settle on the security. Those who think Americans are 
careless have only to compare the bonds of our own Govern- 
ment and those of others. We merely get Uncle Sam’s 
promise and we think it is good enough. But when Amer- 
ican bankers lend money to foreign states, they make no 
bones about specifying from what source or from which 


taxes the money will come that will be used 
payment and the sinking-fund requirements) 
of the government is not enough. We ask a 
mortgage, a lien on some assured revenue, |; 
bankers tell you that }j 
Canadian bonds are not 
foreign by either bankers} 
lic. 

When the terms are sat 
the bankers, after hayin} 
approved by the banke! 
Messrs. M. M. Pierson | 
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Government. They thi 
the first, or originating} 
It underwrites the entire) 
is, the members agree tit 
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the expiration of the life 
dicate, which may be thi 
ninety days, according a: 
ers may deem necessary {5 
the bonds to the publie. 
ber will take up his allotij 
age of the unsold bonds, , 
sold, receive his allotted 
of the net profits of the 0) 

The first risk taken i 
M. Pierson & Co., who 
are the sole buyers until] 
the underwriting syndit 
syndicate is, of course, ¢ 
in advance. Thatis, the 1 
will be invited to pari 
Pierson and will accept. 
is what a famous internat 
calls the overnight risk; | 
ing this risk and for certa 
the banking firm that net 
loan will ask a small ir 
adding, say one-quarter ¢. 
to the price at which thei 
Government agreed tose 
The underwriting syndi} 
on the ground floor, afteiz 
fraction of 1 per cent tiP 
Co. for the overnight ris 


bearing interest at 7. 
Well, Mr. Pierson’s firm|f 
prospective associates of 
The syndicate agrees tom 
the issue at 9214. Theyi 
sible for the success of thi 
Sometimes in order to reduce the risk the firs 
will ask a banking syndicate to agree to advat} 
amount of the loan—say, one-half. The conjh 
this service is 1 per cent. That way the first I 
responsible for only $25,000,000. e 
The underwriting syndicate, acting throug] 
cate managers, who, of course, are Messrs. M 
& Co., then sell the issue to the distributing 4) 
is, to about 2000 retail dealers all over the Un? 
They will sell these bonds to the public. They 
work. The underwriting syndicate’s commiss 
because its responsibility does not last long; an/ 
there does not always have to be a banking s} 
only purpose being to give additional selling see 
the selling group does not sell enough. 
The regular commission for selling, for exatt 
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vendibility of the road’s securities. In the cas 
loans, it is figured that the expenses of distrib! 
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by the foreign borrower therefore is not ofte 
6 per cent, though it sometimes is higher. lk 
one issue in which the originating house was § 
received a 12 per cent commission. It was novi 
and it was not a successful operation. Imagi! 
cent bond sold to the public at about % hi 
banker only 80. Also think of the rate off 
rower paid—7.5 per cent on par and S 
issue to be paid off at 100 ina relatively 
The usual spread, which is three poin 
seven or eight points for foreign, is di\ 
groups—to wit, the originating banker, 


sroup ard the selling group, the latter getting 
cent of the entire commission. 
ary distributors and so-called originating 
rious. Certain houses have especial facilities 
»ertain class of securities. They have devel- 
ye il clientele. Thus you hear of the telephone 
he eel group, the railroad group, and the like. 
tl: would have no difficulty in placing $5,000,- 
4-mining bonds among its customers would be 
‘tq, to sell $1,000,000 oil bonds. Each of the big 
he es, of course, has its regular followers, houses 
se as a matter of course when asked to do so. 
m appear in the advertisements in the New 
ye) There may be a house with headquarters in 
/ igh the New York office may do the bulk of 
sco [ts name will not appear in the Boston papers, 
I a matter of fact, be printed in the Chicago 
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nd/ eir prospects, send out their salesmen and do 
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adi te does, whatever is allotted to them. They 
4e are to be sure of having a supply. The big 
syi. card index of the retail dealers in which the 
api ty for the different classes of bonds is re- 
ndie territory they operate in, and other details. 
aler is in these lists. The leading houses are 
ful There is no desire to make invidious compari- 
ey y dealer in the United States is anxious to be 
P/forgan & Co. list. It means that they are in 
est} ass and it is so accepted by the trade. The 
hiiselves told me this. 
g inking houses know the selling capacity of 
eralmost to a bond. They know; for example, 
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| Joy Riders Discouraged 
‘be known that such oversubscriptions do not 


i that the famous firm of M. M. Pierson & Co. 
g (; an issue of 8 per cent Ruritanian bonds. It 


n4 comes from the reports of oversubscription 
Uhe distribution of the issue. 
| the retailer. The public itself does some of 
‘8, but the actual amount applied for by 
“ts is rather small. The great bulk of the 
lic belong to the class known as joy riders— 
buy at the subscription price, hoping to 
/Profit, even if only of a point or two. These 
a bankers like to sell the bonds to. 
‘swell the oversubscriptions and are apt 
lowers to the originating group. Then 


there is the speculative investor who 
is attracted by the high rate of in- 
terest. 

The syndicate managers have 
bought the bonds at 88. They have 
sold them to the secondary distribu- 
tors at 8914. The public subscription 
price is 93144. The life of the syndi- 
cate is for sixty days, which means 
that for two months no dealer can 
sell the bonds for less than 9314. The 
syndicate managers in the meantime 
see to it that the market price is 
pegged at 9314—that is, it is sup- 
ported at that price or higher, because 
if allowed to decline below the issue 
price the bonds could not be sold to 
the public. 

In order to be able to keep the price 
pegged the syndicate managers sell 
the bonds short. Banking, as they 
properly ought to when market condi- 
tions are right, on oversubscriptions, 
the managers will sell and accept 
orders not for $50,000,000, which is 
the total amount of the issue, but for 
say, $55,000,000 or $60,000,000. That means they will be 
technically short $10,000,000 of the bonds. Then when 
the joy riders begin to sell out for a profit, the syndicate 
managers buy back the bonds offered and they keep the 
peg good without accumulating more bonds than is com- 
fortable. 

Not long ago, in a certain issue the syndicate was short 
$2,500,000 of the issue. Then there came a slump in 
all the security markets and in order to maintain the peg 
the managers had to buy more than that amount of bonds. 
After having sold all the bonds on the day the subscription 
books opened, the syndicate a month later had $6,000,000 
of the bonds on its hands. The market was not a good one 
to sell in, but the market, or open, price did not go below 
the issue price and that gave confidence to investors; so 
that when general market conditions improved, the syndi- 
cate promptly sold the bonds it had been obliged to re- 
purchase. This process is obviously necessary in order to 
stabilize the market. When you read, as you usually do in 
the advertisements, that ‘“‘the bonds having been sold, this 
advertisement appears as a matter of record only” it 
means that the retailers and the joy riders have taken over 
nine-tenths of the issue. 

“What do you do to discourage joy riding?” I asked an 
originating banker. . 

‘All we can do is to keep track of the bonds by numbers. 
We take the numbers of all the bonds we allot. Then when 
we have to buy in the market to support the price we 
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notice which bonds are sold, by the serial numbers. We 
know that way whose customers unload on us—that is, 
which house’s clients subscribe merely to scalp a profit. 
When we find that a certain house’s customers are addicted 
to this practice, we don’t allot many bonds of our next 
issue to that house. Of course we supply as far as we can 
the demands from the legitimate investors. The small 
subscriptions are always filled in full.” 

It must be plain that the public demand for foreign 
bonds is nowhere near so eager or indiscriminate as one 
might gather from the publicity attending the newspaper 
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success of the offerings. It is a fact admitted by bankers 
that save in a few signal instances, like the German loan, 
the secondary distribution has not been good. The under- 
writers usually sell the bonds, but the retailers have not 
equal success. Out of twenty-two dealers seen only two 
denied this and asserted that dealers’ shelves were bare. 
But the majority reported otherwise. Moreover, it is to 
be kept in mind that the public that buys foreign bonds 
does so as speculators and not as investors. The majority 
of issues are apt to sell below the issue price because of the 
unloading by the joy riders, and later, after the expiration 
of the syndicate agreement, by dealers. The danger to the 
genuine investor, even if foreign bonds were unsafe, is not 
so great as appears. Nevertheless the investor should not 
lose sight of the eternal verities. 


Larry Livingstone’s Advice 


N EVERY business there are certain human factors that 

call for what might be designated as standard considera- 
tions. They are pertinent in all places at all times. The 
investor planning to buy bonds will not go wrong to en- 
courage in himself a caveat-emptor frame of mind. This 
does not mean a spirit of suspicion or unintelligent skepti- 
cism, but simply that it pays to keep an eye on the seller. 
He need not expect dishonesty, but simply keep in mind 
the need of all bond dealers to sell bonds. People do not 
have to invest their surplus in order to live, but the dealer 
must sell or die. 
It does not matter 
whether the bonds 
are municipal, 
public utility, for- 
eign government, 
industrial or state 
or railroad; the 
need of the bor- 
rower and of his 
agent, the dealer, 
is always there. 
Larry Living- 
stone’s pet bit of 
advice to his 
friends is to re- 
member that 
stocks are made 
to sell. They may 
have merit. They 
may earn and pay 
huge dividends. 
They may repre- 
sent solid value 
or they may be 
utterly worthless; 
but in all cases 
their existence is 
the outcome of 
somebody’s need 
to sell them. And 
make a profit out 
of them. All of 
which is only another way of saying, “If you must buy 
securities, pick the right dealer.” 

As far as the public at large is concerned, the need to sell 
the bonds is apt to be less urgent with the corporation or 
the government than with the dealer. That is, the issuer 
of the bonds, as a matter of fact, always sells the bonds to a 
banking syndicate, so that the first need to sell is ancient 
history before the public is asked to invest. The originat- 
ing syndicate also disposes of’ the bonds to the secondary 
distributors, and its need to sell is, as a rule, also over in 

(Continued on Page 206) 
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nice about Mr. Melvin in the pauses when Milly 

Tuttle bit sentimentally into her apple, but Milly’s 
eloquence made it difficult to be original, especially as she 
was almost sure to interpret faint praises as more unjust 
than downright damns. 

“He does wear the nicest clothes,” said Carol. 
much nicer than the fussy sort. That gray suit 

‘“Wouldn’t he be simply marvelous in evening dress!” 
Milly inhaled a quivering, enraptured sigh. ‘Or a Prince 
Albert, with a gray ascot!” 

“T like that gray suit,’’ said Carol hurriedly, lifting her 
voice a little. She knew what that tremolo sigh portended; 
Milly was breathing in the smell of orange blossoms, hear- 
ing the heavenly thutter of an organ. Milly’s crushes al- 
ways carried her imagination to romantic extremes. “I do 
like plain, simple, sensible things for men, don’t you, 
Milly?” 

“‘Sh-h-h!’’ Milly swallowed the end of her high-pitched 
giggle and her fingers tightened painfully on Carol’s arm. 
A scuffling step sounded in the hall and the jaunty swagger 
of Joe Griffith carried him past the open door. Milly 
pressed the back of her hand against her mouth; her 
giggle escaped before the footsteps had begun to descend 
the stairs. 

“He heard you! He couldn’t have helped hearing every 
word you said!” 

Carol shrugged her shoulders. 

‘“What of it? I didn’t say anything.” 

““Didn’t you see-e-e him?” Milly’s voice climbed to a 
squeal on the lengthened vowel. ‘‘Of all people to come 
along just when you were yelling out at the top of your 
lungs that you liked men to wear nice, quiet, plain ff 

“What of it?” said Carol again, her tone stiffening a 
little. ‘‘You surely don’t think I hurt his feelings. He’s 
probably sorry for me, if he overheard, because I haven’t 
good enough taste to admire green and yellow checks and 
red neckties and cloth-topped shoes with pearl buttons!” 
She slid down from the deep window sill. ‘‘Come on, it’s 
almost time for the bell and I haven’t looked at my 
chemistry.” 

Mr. Melvin taught chemistry. The statement was an 
affront, with a flavor of coarse impiety, to Miss Tuttle. 

“Tt’s funny that Joe Griffith was hanging around the 
upper hall at recess time,’’ she said. ‘‘He’s gone past that 
door every day lately. Wouldn’t it be lovely if he had a 
crush on you, Carol? I bet he has! That’s why he comes 
upstairs. He never listens in classes except when you 
recite, and then he sits up and ——” 

“You needn’t be insulting,’ said Carol. ‘‘That isn’t 
funny. A cheap, conceited South Side tough!” 

“T didn’t mean that you ” said Milly, hastily peni- 
tent. ‘‘It’s not your fault if he likes you. It’s pathetic.” 
Her eyes glistened swimmingly. ‘I should think you could 
see how—how pathetic it would be if ——”’ 

The prolonged summons of the bell, filling the corridors 
with a jostling, noisy crowd, spared Carol the task of find- 
ing a suitably crushing response. She scowled back at 
Milly’s pensive, sentimental gaze whenever her glance rose 
from the chemistry book during the study period that fol- 
lowed, and she lifted her chin a little when, on the way to 
Mr. Melvin’s classroom for the final recitation of the day, 
they passed Joe Griffith’s green-and-yellow splendor in 
the lower hall. 

The sacred hour softened Milly to penitent affection. 
Carol’s forgiveness expressed itself in compliance with the 


L: WOULD have been almost rude not to say something 


“So 


entreaty in Milly’s melting glance. She lent 
her presence in support as Milly approached 
the desk at the final bell. Mr. Melvin’s an- 
alytical bent had not discovered the diffex- 
ence between the practical and romantic 
aspects of his science; any question about 
molecules infallibly kindled a fire in him. 

“Of course, of course! I’m glad you asked 
me that.’’ He hesitated. ‘I’ve got to see. 
Mr. Lindstrom before he gets’away; but if 
you'll wait, I’ll explain it for you. I shan’t 
be gone but a minute.” 

He departed on the heels of the less avid 
seekers after knowledge. Milly sighed hap- 
pily. 

“‘Tsn’t he just sweet?” 

“He does look nice in gray,’’ admitted 
Carol. 

She leaned against the desk. Milly drew 
in another audibly fluttering breath. The 
scuff of many footsteps in the hall dwindled, 
ceased; there were more-distant, joyous 
noises from the walk below the windows. A 
brisk, staccato footfall announced the return 
of Mr. Melvin; it stopped just short of the 
door, and Mr. Melvin’s crisp tones’ suc- 
ceeded it: 

“Yes, Griffith, what is it?” 

Carol stiffened under the clutch of Milly’s excited fin- 
gers as Joe Griffith’s rasping speech managed, somehow, 
to sound as if it issued from the corner of a manly mouth, 
was allowed to slide over the fullness of an outthrust un- 
derlip. 

‘Say, dja mind if I ast yuh where yuh got that suit?” 

“This suit?’”? Mr. Melvin, invisibly but unmistakably, 
paused to survey the gray tweeds. ‘‘I got this in London. 
Like it, do you?” 

“London, huh? Say, listen, could I write and get one if 
I sent my measure?”’ 

“‘T’m not sure.’’ Mr. Melvin’s silence was reflective. 
“But you needn’t go to all that trouble. There’s a piece of 
goods at Schwitzer’s that’s almost the same, and he could 
make it up in this style if you told him to copy the one he’s 
making for me.” 

“Sure! That’s what I’ll do. Much obliged.” 

“Not at all, Griffith.”” Mr. Melvin bustled in, beaming. 
“Sorry I kept you young ladies so long. It’s always a 
pleasure to answer an intelligent question like yours, Miss 
Tuttle—one that shows a genuine interest in the subject. 
You see, when one atom of hydrogen t 

Not even the spell of his symbols and equations sufficed 
to prevent him from discovering, presently, that he did 
not enjoy the undivided attention of his audience. He laid 
down his chalk and brushed his fingers. 

“You'll find it all quite clearly explained on page 281,” 
he said. ‘‘Good afternoon.” 

Milly was insensible to the pain of undisguised dismis- 
sal. In the corridor, her fingers closed on Carol’s arm. 


f Carol’s Voice Rose as They Neared the Doorway. ‘‘I Think 
Mr. Melvin Really Has Awfuily Good Taste About Things’? 


**You Ought Not To. It’s Really MILK 
for Her Word With an Exploring Gesture of « 
Which Held Her Apple 


“Aren’t you thrilled, Carol? Isn’t it just | 
marvelous?” ‘ 
“TI don’t know what you're talking abit 
freed her arm with a jerk. ‘And I’ve told yc 
sider it insulting.” > | 
“You haven’t any right to.” Milly spokei 
tion. ‘‘It’s a responsibility—having a power 
anybody. You can’t get out of it by sa: 


false to.” a 
“Don’t be so silly.” Carol moved away fir 
tional clutch. “You’re making it all up. Ido; 
even heard us talking. It’s just one of thost 
Miss Gaylord’s always talking about in lit—c 
something.” 4 | 
“Tt isn’t either! I know! I can feel thing’ 
“You're so crazy about Mr. Melvin - 
morbid imagination,” said Carol. “You 
else does things for the same reason you 
after class to ask questions about molec 
Milly withdrew into a wounded di 
until they emerged on the sidewalk aboy 
locker room. 
“There! I knew it!” 2 
Her glance guided Carol’s to the doo 
shop at the corner, where Joe Griffith 
world a serenely impassive countenan 
indifference intensified by the droop of 
extreme corner of his lip and the insoucia 
crowned derby hat. 
“He’s just waiting for a South Street ¢ 
“It’s perfectly disgusting of you to keep’ 
that every silly little coincident proves - 
“You can prove it, if you want to,” sai 
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vin’s kind of collars as we go by that stor 
school tomorrow with one of those 
on now, I’ll admit I’m wrong. I jus 
Blaine!”’ 


“T think Mr. Melvin really has awfully ¢ 
things; those turn-down collars look s¢ 
the high ones that some of the boys W 
think?” L 

They turned the corner, manifestly 1 
Griffith’s presence. The debate continued 
up Maryland Avenue to Elm Hill. 7 

It was resumed, with a certain bitte 
part, at recess next day. 

““You made me say that because yo 
to imitate Mr. Melvin’s clothes. Hi 
collar just the same if I hadn’t said a W 
to even suggest Bs y 

“Split infinitive,’ said Milly absent 

“T don’t care! You know it’s noth 
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coincident if 


e, It sounded wrong when you kept saying 
ay, Llooked it up. Coincident’s an adjective.” 
% ¢e what it is. I’ve told you over and over 
i ‘it simply disgusting.” _ 
yug) not to. It’s really’’— Milly groped for her 
. ai xploring gesture of the hand which held her 
t’s ally sort of sweetish and saddish and nice, 
y. |) it was about somebody else you’d say so 
Yi cried quarts at that matinée where the low- 
wi in love with the queen.” 
le, if you even dare to think that awful boy 
npy2nce to even like me ——” 

limother one,’’ said Milly placidly. She bit 
7 jing a slight defect in the apple. “I don’t 
- he crazy about 
ay) nny Rebsoll 
y|shop. Don’t 
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k i) the silliest 

the vorld,” said 

€ 8 ke clearly, and directed her voice straight 
nw. Milly opened wide, blank eyes. 

ll? Why, Carol Blaine, when your own broth- 
n ¢ che team!” 

loes t affect the facts, does it? I suppose I have 
aM pinion, even if Lanse is stupid enough to 
fut'o roll about in the mud after a silly old 
wouldn’t if I were a boy, no matter who 
ae,’ 

0k puzzled. Her glance moved to the door- 
ach) Carol’s face, manifestly uncertain whether 
legs Was designed, like a number of others, to 
he havior of the wearer of a gray-tweed suit, 
vis}e in the corridor, or whether Carol had sud- 
&@ inely turned apostate. 

4 lot about school spirit and all that sort of 
id (rol, “I think that’s why some of the boys 


play—they’re afraid to stand up against public opinion. 
I’d admire them a lot more if they had the strength of 
character to say no and stick to it.” 

Milly shook her head. 

She was on the point of speech when Carol’s hand 
warned her to listen. There were brisk steps in the corridor 
and Lanse’s voice came through the doorway, buoyant 
with good fellowship. 

“Oh, there you are, Griffith! Been looking for you down 
in the lunch room. Wanted to talk to you some more about 
coming out for the team. You’d like the game if you’d just 
try it.” 

“Not me!” Griffith spoke with decision. “I can get 
my fun without rolling around in the mud for it.’’ 


‘*Jumped Through What? I Don’t Understand’’ 


“Rats! You’d be rolling the other fellow in the mud 
with a pair of shoulders like those. You can’t make me 
believe you’re afraid of a bump or two.” 

“No; I guess I can take my bumps when they’re coming 
to me. But 3 

“But don’t you see how it looks if you won’t come out 
and help win for the school? You and I know you’re not 
afraid, but other people don’t. It’ll look to them as if you 
were a quitter.” 

“Aw, what do I care for what they think? Maybe it 
takes more nerve to stand up against—now—public opin- 
ion than to let some guy push in your map with his hoof.”’ 

Milly nodded solemnly. Carol watched the door, her 
mouth compressed to a firm straight line. The argument 
rose and fell in the corridor until the bell cut it short. 

“It’s marvelous the way you can do anything you want 
to with him!” Milly sighed. ‘‘But I don’t see why you 
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should want to keep him from playing on Lanse’s team. I 
should think ie 

Carol nodded slowly and with meaning. 

“He’ll play,” she said—‘“‘just as soon as Lanse makes up 
his mind that it depends on whether he takes me to the 
Senior Hop. Mother won’t let me go with anybody else 
and Lanse wants to take that awful Gridley girl he’s crazy 
about. As soon as I offered to get Joe Griffith to play he 
thought that if I could, he could. So I had to show him.” 

“But how are you going to make him play if Lanse 
gives in?”’ 

“Tl just tell you how much I admire people who aren’t 
ashamed of changing their minds when they find they’re 
wrong, and what a splendid thing it is for a man to go in 
for hard, rough, dangerous 
sports and—oh, anything. 
He’s done everything we’ve 
tried on him so far, hasn’t 
he?” 

“‘He’s just clay in your 
hands,” said Milly. ‘‘You 
can do anything you please 
with him. It’s a wonderful 
thing to have power like 
that, isn’t it? Wasn’t I 
right when I said so? And 
you were just disgusted.” 

“T’m going to that Senior 
Hop anyway,” said Carol. 
“You wait and see. I’m not 
going to be anybody’s star 
for nothing !”’ 


“‘T’m sure I don’t see why 
you should blame me, 
father.’”’ Carol held fast to 
the tone and aspect of pa- 
tient, misjudged innocence 
which had served so admi- 
rably throughout a rather 
trying interview. “I can 
hardly help it if a boy from 
the South Side has good 
taste enough to admire me, 
canI? It’snotasif I didn’t 
seem to please any other 
kind.” 

“T don’t like it,’’ said 
George Blaine heavily. “I 
haven’t got anything 
against Joe Griffith. His 
father’s a pretty rough 
specimen, but I’ve always 
found him square and de- 
cent. 

“T’m not blaming you 
because this boy seems to 
have taken such a shine to 
you. That’s to his credit, 
when you come right down 
to facts. But I don’t like 
what I hear about the way 
you handle him. Of course, 
I know you're just amusing 
yourself, but you’re too 
young for such tricks. Let 
the boy alone.” 

“T can’t help Lanse’s ab- 
surd notions. I do let Joe 
Griffith alone; I’ve never 
done anything else. I’ve 
hardly spoken to him.” 

“Oh, don’t quibble, 
Carol. ‘Hardly’ doesn’t 
mean anything. Lanse says 
that you wouldn’t let this 
fellow play football till 
Lanse took you to a dance, 
and then you made him play 
like a wild bull. You kept 
him smoking cigarettes, 
though, till you got something else out of Lanse, and then 
you stopped him in a minute. You wouldn’t let him come 
out for the track squad this spring till Lanse bribed you 
some way or other. That’s what I don’t like, and that’s 
what I want stopped.” 

“I’m sure I don’t see how you expect me to make Joe 
Griffith stop running on the track team and playing foot- 
ball,”’ said Carol patiently. ‘‘That’s the result of whatever 
influence I may have had on him, isn’t it? He used to wear 
perfectly awful clothes, and he dresses quite nicely now. 
I had as much to do with that as I did with his playing on 
Lanse’s old team. I can’t very well ask him to start smok- 
ing again, can I?” 

George Blaine shook his head wearily. 

“You know ‘that wasn’t what I meant. I don’t like to 
hear you dodge that way. Let the boy alone, that’s all.’”’ 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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AREwere the moments when 
R Mr. Harry Gombel, senior 
member of the firm of Gom- 
bel & Zoom, the Diamond House 
of Uniqueness and Charm, let his 
lips compress to a thin bloodless 
line and his eyes fail to register 
softness and good will toward all. 
Mostly they occurred when mer- 
chandise of uniqueness and charm 
was about to be purchased or 
when people, either shabby and 
nervous, or flashy and bold, 
passed down the narrow aisle into 
the little room in the rear, whose 
opaque glass panel, while pro- 
claiming the fact in plain English 
that the loan department lay im- 
mediately beyond, also insinuated 
that all transactions were con- 
ducted with delicate and comfort- 
ing privacy. Occasionally there 
were other matters which also 
were without the need of sales- 
manship and personality. The 
present was one of these. 

‘How long is it now, Gurley,’’ 
he demanded of the youth who 
stood before him in the firm’s 
private office adjoining the loan 
department, “‘since you came here 
to work?” 

The youth called Gurley ran a 
thin nervous hand along the lapel 
of his cheap gray suit. 

“Ever since—that is, ever since 
you were on Bond Street, before 
you went through i 

“Never mind what we went 
through,’’ Mr. Gombel enjoined 
him tersely. “‘Everybody has a 
failure. How long is it since we 
took you with us?”’ 

“‘A-about two years.” 

“About two years? 
you want a raise, hey?”’ 

The youth lowered his eyes and 
dug a cracked patent-leather toe 
into the vivid green carpet— 
bY OS ne 

“What for?” 

Mr. Gombel projected his terse 
question as one who knows be- 
forehand that logic cannot reply. 

“T—T need the money.” 

Mr. Gombel flattered himself 
that he was a keen student of 
mankind. Especially did he flat- 
ter himself that he knew this youth 
whom he and Mr. Harvey Zoom 
had brought with them to Gom- 
bel & Zoom from the profitable 
wreckage of the Bon Mot Jewelry 
Shop. A worm without a single 
turn. His eyes hardened into lit- 
tle patent-leather buttons. 

“Don’t make me laugh,” he 
pleaded. ‘‘Everybody has the 
same idea. Rockefeller, he needs the money. Henry 
Ford, he needs themoney. I need the money. The busi- 
ness here needs the money. Everybody needs the money 
in this world, Gurley, y’understand what I mean? Needing 
it don’t amount to anything. But to get it you have to do 
something else besides ask for it like it was a free dress- 
goods pattern in a lady’s magazine.” 

“What?” 

“What? Look at me!” _Mr. Gombel stood up. His 
close-fitting suit of gray tweed fell into faultless position. 
“Did I get to where I am by asking people for something? 
Does the Salvation Army give away suits like this? Do 
they, Gurley?”’ 

The youth named Gurley said nothing, but his eyes ate 
up the tonsorial perfection of gray tweeds, tan shirt and 
brown-shot-with-red neckwear, glossy black hair and white 
carnation—ate them up hungrily. 

“You an’ me are about the same size, Gurley. Just sup- 
pose you were me, Gurley, an’ I stood where you do. Do 
you know what I would do about it—do you?” 

Se Ni gree 

“No!” mocked Mr. Gombel. ‘Well, I’ll tell you what I 
would do, Gurley. I would go out an’ get some push into 
me. I would profit by the example of people that have 
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A Piece of White Paper Was Pinned to the Sleeve. Mr. Gombel Removed it With Trembling Fingers 


made a success, y’understand. I would be getting some 
ambition into me so that’’—Mr. Gombel’s eyes lingered on 
the cheap gray suit with its feeble attempt at smartness— 
“so that I wouldn’t always look like what I am.” 

A dull flush mounted the white face of the youth. 

“T do everything I ——” 

- everything you are told,’’ Mr. Gombel hastened 
tosay. “‘But to get on somewhere you got to do more than 
what somebody tells you to do. You have to have initia- 
tive, Gurley. Y’understand what I mean? You got to take 
the bull by the horns.”’ 

“cc But ae 

“T am telling you all this,” went on Mr..Gombel, “‘an’ 
taking the time—the company’s time—to tell you this ad- 
vice because I like you, Gurley. I take an interest in you 
that should be worth more to you than a raise. Money 
ain’t everything in this world.” . 

“Tt is when you haven’t got it,’’ the youth assured him 
doggedly. ‘‘I can’t give my landlady good advice when 
she wants money for her room, can I? I can’t buy food 
with it. Twenty-seven dollars a week isn’t n? 

Mr. Gombel sat down. 

“The way the jewelry business is, Gurley,’’ he said, “‘it’s 
lucky you havea job. Even you can see we ain’t so rushed 
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with business that 
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be throwing my go 
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Reading victory | 
head account of Go, 
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“Your apology | 
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“T’ll stay,” mutte: 

Mr. Gombel smil! 
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But he found 1 
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Mr. Zoom sat do) 
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al some merchandise during the ‘ast year,”’ 
| \. Zoom bitterly, ‘‘the financial affairs would 
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“How should I know? I ain’t talked to him yet, have I? 
At least he can’t make things any worse, can he?” Mr. 
Zoom arose. ‘Besides,’ he concluded, ‘‘McMurty is one 
of those lawyers that knows a lot of things you don’t read 
in law books.” 

Mr. Gombel crushed the fire from his cigarette with sud- 
den decision. 

“There might be something to that. I guess I’ll go over 
with you.” 

““The business ——”’ Mr. Zoom suggested with a touch 
of acid. 

“What difference does it make? And anyway, Gurley, he 
won’t be forgetting my good advice so soon.” 

“What advice?” 

Mr. Gombel reached for his hat, a light gray fedora with 
a deep band of black. He laughed. 

“The advice I gave him in place of a raise.” 

Mr. Zoom permitted himself a grim smile. 

“‘T wish we could pay off notes with it.” 

“You could, Harvey,” his partner assured him, 
creditors, y’understand, were as simple as Gurley is.” 

And the youth named Gurley watched them depart with 
a scowl of deep rebellion—a rebellion tinged with admira- 
tion for the figure that Mr. Gombel made as he stepped out 
into the sunshine with his light gray fedora rakishly adorn- 
ing the side of his dark head. 
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HE office of Mr. Phineas MeMurty, Counselor at Law, 

was situated in the old Cosmopolitan Building, which 
still rears its venerable head of gray brick near the inter- 
section of Prospect Avenue and Huron Road. It was an 
out-of-the-way location for a counselor at law who was 
faced with the necessity of frequently journeying tothe 
courthouse or the county jail, which Mr. McMurty was 
not. In years gone by it had been a building filled with 
practitioners of medicine, and the decade-old odors of 
ghostly disinfectants still seemed to cling to its ancient well. 

At the time when it became the business domicile of Mr. 
MeMurty the professional character of its tenants had been 
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thinned to a scattering of indigent dentists, chiropractors 
and a wide variety of desk-room proprietors. Its two 
jerky elevators were operated by old gentlemen who 
seemed to send them upward and downward by the per- 
sonal application of strength to the sagging cable which 
came through the floor and went through the roof of the 
ancient cars 2 good deal after the fashion of a thread in the 
hands of a nearsighted seamstress. 

The law office of Mr. Phineas McMurty, Esq., was lo- 
cated on the top floor, in a little room whose two narrow 
windows looked out upon a narrow dirty cafion which in 
bygone days had been referred to as a lane. At present it 
afforded truculent drivers of vehicles an unparalleled op- 
portunity to battle for its narrow right of way without the 
possibility of interruption. 

To this dark little office came the clients of Mr. Mc- 
Murty—men who slipped quietly in and out; florid ladies 
with and without dogs; youths whose feet seemed to slip 
along without lifting; and Mr. Gombel and Mr. Zoom of 
the Diamond House of Uniqueness and Charm. 

Mr. MecMurty received his two clients in characteristic 
fashion. That is to say, he waved them to seats, hung a 
dirty piece of cardboard on the outer knob of the door, a 
piece of cardboard which announced that Mr. MeMurty 
was busy, set the latch and closed the door. Then he re- 
turned to a sagging swivel chair which lurched drunkenly 
about before an old-fashioned roll-top desk, lit the remains 
of a frayed cigar and awaited the pleasure of his visitors. 

In appearance, Mr. McMurty was a good deal like the 
building and room he occupied—old, wizened and ex- 
tremely untidy. He wore an old alpaca office coat whose 
pockets bulged with untidy papers. Steel-rimmed glasses 
accentuated his darting little bird-like eyes. An old- 
fashioned key chain ran from under the edge of the shiny 
vest to disappear into a frayed trousers pocket. He looked 
like a little bookkeeper who had seen better days. 

He puffed vigorously and with evident enjoyment at the 
ragged remains as his visitors arranged themselves for the 
interview. His little head was almost enveloped in a cloud 
of smoke when Mr. Harvey Zoom broke the ice. 

(Continued on Page 185) 
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‘‘Contemplating 
the measureless 
cost of war and the 
continuing burden 
of armament, all 
thoughtful peoples 
wish for real limi- 
tation of armament 
and would like war 
outlawed.” —Presi- 
dent Harding at 
opening of Confer- 
ence for Limiting 
Armament. 


HERE are 
natural and 
inherent limi- 


tations upon the 
power to make 
war. The charac- 
ter of weapons 
used in warfare 
imposes many 
limitations upon 
such warfare, not 
only because of the 
limited range and 
power of such 
weapons, but also 
in modern times 
because of the 
time necessary to 
manufacture the 
complicated weap- 
ons used, such as 
great guns and 
ships. Sothat dur- 
ing the long period 
required for the 
manufacture of 
new weapons a 
war must befought 
with weapons al- 
ready in existence when the war starts. It takes about 
four years to build a modern battleship with its great 
guns, and it is almost impossible to build one in much 
less than three years. Therefore, at least the first three 
years of a modern naval war must be fought with the cap- 
ital ships in being at the time war begins. In 1916 our 
nation began a great naval building program in anticipa- 
tion of the possibility of our being involved in the World 
War. The battleships and battle cruisers thus begun were 
uncompleted in 1922, although 
we had expended hundreds of 
millions of dollars upon them. 
The Lexington and the Saratoga, 
which were laid down in 1917, 
will be completed about October, 
1926, having been converted dur- 
ing construction from battle 
cruisers to aircraft carriers. 
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The Time Element 


O BATTLESHIP or battle 

cruiser laid down after 1916 
by this nation or any other par- 
ticipated in the World War, 
and consequently the amount 
of time and money spent upon 
such vessels during the war was 
a complete loss so far as that 
war was concerned. No recent 
war has lasted much longer than 
the time it takes to construct a 
modern battleship. During the 
World War, which began July 28, 
1914, and ended November 11, 
1918, there was barely time to 
complete a modern battleship. 
It follows that a limitation upon 
the number and size of the cap- 
ital ships of a nation, if effected 
by agreement in time of peace, is 
also effective in case of war be- 
tween the parties to the agree- 
ment, notwithstanding that the 
agreement itself would be there- 
after disregarded; because it 
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would be impossible to construct new or additional cap- 
ital ships to participate in the first three or four years of 
such war, no matter how desperate the attempt to do so. 
War is also limited by the cost. Modern warfare is 
prodigiously expensive. The resources of every great na- 
tion engaged in a modern war with a fairly equal foe would 
be strained to the utmost limit. The element of cost cannot 
be ignored. The Meuse-Argonne offensive cost more than 
some entire wars have cost. About $210,000,000 was 
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i New Way to Preparedness 
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fio}>f Arms Conference, limiting capital ships, 
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jur'n history, for the signatory powers thereby 
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after the declaration of hostilities. The Treaty for the 
Limitation of Naval Armament was made at an auspicious 
time. The transportation of an army of 2,000,000 soldiers 
across the Atlantic Ocean to France demonstrated the pos- 
sibility that.a similar army might be transported across the 
Atlantic from Europe to America, or from Asia to America, 
or vice versa. Against so large an army so rapidly trans- 
ported, America is and always has been wholly unprepared. 
We have never been willing to maintain a large standing 
army or to enforce universal military training. But with our 
Navy equal to that of Great Britain and superior to that of 
every other power, the transportation of a sufficiently large 
army for a successful invasion of continental United States 
by any transoceanic power became an impossibility, and 
accordingly the necessity for maintaining a great standing 
army is obviated. Such a navy fully maintained, equipped 
and modernized, with adequately trained personnel, is a 
complete and effective answer to any attempted invasion 
of continental United States, even if we have no standing 
army at all. But with reasonable coast defense, with its 
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aircraft, mines, torpedoes and 
guns, our defense against such 
an invasion is impregnable. 

With such a fleet the only 
chance an equal or weaker naval 
force would have to gain control 
of the sea would be by a sudden 
attack when our forces were so 
far separated as to be unable to 
unite in defense, or when a num- 
ber of our ships were out of re- 
pair, or when we had neglected 
the training of our personnel. 
We should not invite attack by 
such slackness. Our fleet should 
be always strong enough to in- 
vite any prospective enemy’s at- 
tention to the wisdom of adopt- 
ing peaceful measures for the 
settlement of their grievances 
against us. 


The Sacrifice for Peace 


HIS treaty made it certain 

that so long as America main- 
tains her Navy at the full treaty 
ratio in all classes of ships, no 
foreign power can destroy or en- 
slave her. It was a new declara- 
tion and guaranty of American 
independence, subscribed to by 
all the greatest maritime nations 
of the earth. On our part it was 
a new declaration and effective 
guaranty of America’s peaceful intentions toward all other 
nations, and a voluntary surrender of dominant naval 
power. 

It is these considerations that make of vast significance 
the scrapping of the Washington and twenty-nine other 
capital ships—built and building—by the United States, of 
thirty ships by Great Britain, and twenty-four by Japan. 
The seventy-eight capital ships sunk and destroyed by 
their respective owners constitute the most expensive, most 
potent and most significant offering ever voluntarily made 
upon the altar of peace, and their destruction represents 
the world’s greatest effort to promote and maintain world 
peace. 

It was desired by this costly sacrifice to maintain the 
peace that had been obtained by the unparalleled sacrifice 
of life, blood and treasure in the World War. The destruc- 
tion of these ships is not a vain oblation upon the altar of 
peace, but it was the most effective means of maintaining 
peace. The agreement to destroy these ships was more 
than an agreement to promote peace; it was an effective 
guaranty of peace. 
These ships were 
sunk in a war 
against war. There 
was never before 
such a war as that 
made by the acety- 
lene torch on the 
scrapped ships in 
this war against 
war. Never were 
so many or such 
valuable ships de- 
stroyed; never so 
bloodless a war; 
never a war so ef- 
fective, and never 
so secure a peace 
following a war. 
This new peace 
treaty was a guar- 
anty against an- 
other world war. 
It was entered into 
in the hope of con- 
tinued and perma- 
nent peace, but 
with the confident 
expectation that if 
this hope should 
be denied for a 
time, all future 
wars would be of 
local effect and the 
existence of the 
great nations par- 
ticipating therein 
would not again be 
threatened by an 
attack across the 
sea. 

(Continued on 

Page 190) 
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make a short cut from Marshall, on that 

Saturday afternoon, that the big Todd first 
encountered a little Todd—and stopped.’ 
Rather, it was the flag on that old Pear Street 
house that stopped him. A brave red square with the 
words Public Auction thereon. A boy stood on the side- 
walk near at hand observing it with proprietary pride. 

Make no mistake as you compose the picture. The taller 
and stronger looking of the two lads; he with the blond 
curling hair, the fair blue eye, the vague expression, is not, 
as you might suppose, the big Todd. He—that proud one, 
scion of that more celebrated wing, famed locally for its 
wealth, social prestige and peculiarly neat system of econ- 
omy—stands at the foot of three chipped stone steps, very 
considerably the smaller. A rather delicate figure—thanks 
to his mother’s and Hannah’s eternal cosseting—clad in 
the dark rich but very durable habiliments usual to the big 
Todds, he lifts a rather sallow, darkly intense but not ill- 
favored face to that gay pennon and its keeper. This last, 
his superior far, in physique, though airily casual as to 
dress, spits upon the sidewalk. 

“We,” he remarks informally, “are having an auction 
sale. The sheriff is selling our furniture, because we can’t 
pay our honest debts. It’s Mr. Streeter’s doings. He said 
he couldn’t wait another minute. Mother made a mistake 
in her arithmetic—and so they’re going to sell our things. 
In the parlor. Did you ever have a sheriff’s sale?” 

“No,” said the big Todd. It surprised him a little, be- 
cause the big Todds were supposed to have everything. 

‘“Would you like to come to our sale? You could sit in 
the dining room along with us. Mother made lemonade, 
and Ivy and Laurel 
are wearing their 
best dresses. The 
publie can’t get 
into the dining 
room.” 

“Oh, I’d like 
to,’ said the big 
Todd. 

He followed the 
little Todd through 
a dark empty hall 
and past an open 
arched door. Two 
men with their 
hats on were stand- 
ing here, with seven 
of the public and 
a jumble of furni- 
ture pieces. Asthe 
two Todds looked 
in,acolored woman 
with a baby on her 
arm bent in close 
scrutiny over an in- 
fant’s carriage—a 
sagging brown 
wicker affair, 
scarred with use— 
and an old woman 
in a jet bonnet 
drew her finger nail 
in a wicked pene- 
trating scratch 
along a rosewood 
bureau. ‘“‘ Veneer,” 
she muttered. 

“We don’t mind 
about the baby car- 
riage, because Ja- 
son’s five now and 
we only use it to 
market with, but 
mother feels terri- 
bly about her bu- 
reau. It’s an heir- 
loom. It belonged 
in the Hadley fam- 
ily for years, and 
fatherboughtitasa 
present for mother 
at their sale. Still, 
we've got some 
other things left— 
enough for a start, 
as mother says. 
We’ve got the 
canary, and the 
kitchen stove that 
don’t draw well, 
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and two beds and one mattress, and mother’s albums, 
and some chairs and mother’s set of Rosa N. Carey ——”’ 

An opened door drowned the words, and the big Todd 
found himself suddenly in a very crowded dining room. 
Crowded with more oddments of furnishing, and the pretti- 
est people he had ever looked at. 

All in a row, on a bulgy old whity-brown sofa, sat three 
little girls in cheap fluffy dresses the colors of flowers, and 
with faces that came right out of one of his picture books. 
On an ottoman near, detached and beautiful, sat appar- 
ently the original of the Boy Blowing Bubbles. The eyes 
of all four, dispassionate, considering, were fixed on a 
fifth—a young male, equally handsome, who stood now, 
weeping frankly in the middle of the room. Before him 
knelt a lady with a sweeping fantail of faded green silk 
attached to her wrapper. 

“Tf,” she was saying tragically, “‘we had not had the 
telephone taken away from us this would never have hap- 
pened! I might have ordered the lady fingers by phone, 
and had them delivered.” 

And the big Todd saw that the small weeping youth was 
heavily incrusted with moist brown mud on his facade, 
and that.a fat paper bag in his extended hand had been 
similarly treated. 

“Why,” continued the lady, ‘‘did you feel called upon 
to cross the street, Richleigh? It isn’t necessary, you 
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know, in going to Sharps’. 


“Wasn't There Anybody in My Family That Wasn’t a Tightwad?”’ 
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“Sharps’ wouldn’t give them t\ 
Not another thing, they said, till | 
last month. I had to cross over ti 

“Indeed! A dozen lady finger? 
figure snorted. ‘‘A poor simple tre) 
a hideous afternoon, for poor little children. Wy 
what a world! But who is this, William?” 4 
a sweet faded crépe de chine face startling 
like those on the sofa, in the big Todd’s dire 

“T am Nathaniel Van Rensselaer Todd, 
stepping forward politely. | 

“T told him he could listen to our sale,” pa 
liam, but the lady in green was staring. 

“Ha!” she said. ‘“‘I judge you must be | 
Todd’s son; in fact I have seen you toget’ 
coincidence! For our name is Todd also! Aj) 
that one of your family should be present ti 
discomfiture.” And her pretty tired face 
But almost at once it relaxed, and took on t}) 
that heightened her resemblance to her eldes| 

“After all, you are only a little child—and 
blame. Sit down, my dear, and enjoy y 
Clematis, make room on the sofa. Will you 
finger, dear? And, Willie, get another glass) 
another! If not, slip into the hall and borroy) 
jelly glasses from the bushel basket; we car 
again. Now, each one of you children gt 
caller one inch of his lemonade and we'll all 
enjoy ourselves with a nice fairy story—and k 
gloom!” | 

The gloom had already begun. From th 


4 
thaniel caught the ringing sound of a gayel 


a ‘a 
sittin! 
lated | 
Todd) 
lady | 
conse’ 
perso) 
blood) 
exclu/ 
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| 3 was agitated. 

wei—they must have been—the Hazen Todds. 
—i}?ear Street. The Pear Street Todds.” 

ous 3,” cried Nathaniel. ‘‘Third cousins to my 
illié mother said so. I—like ’em!”’ 

1 Td’sfamily! Third cousins,” cried his mother. 
urt}cousin! Why, that’s no relationship at all. 
uk javen for it. Shiftless, improvident. No 
ent no—blood.. No wonder they’re sold up. 
oniebts. You must not go there again.”’ 

‘er” shrilled Nathaniel. And he lifted up his 
wé:. Nor could they make him recant. 

puto bed on toast and barley water. 


| II 


SE) difference. If heaven is the ultimate de- 
y, at highly perfected microcosm where there 
elt!’ giving in marriage nor in social precedence, 
the dim bourn and Elsewhither whence we all 
wh we may designate as the Universal Pond 
/mi equally be the happy hunting ground of hoi 
z bed of promiscuous personality and affin- 
hal poor relation alike. At any rate it is con- 
that Yathaniel frolicked and swam and splashed 
lit Todds long before he met them in Pear 
\t ist he must have been near at hand—for he 
ides Pear Street child arrived on the same day. 
es Grandpa Stork, that harassed custodian 
ll Pool, receiving his orders on a certain day 
f his fairy bookkeeper: “Wanted—in the 
‘mm, at once, two perfectly healthy infants— 
Mother in Pear Street, fair; mother in 
ader. That little dark one should go to her, 
And one of those blonds with him ——” 
a), frisking near the pool’s edge with his 
caught up at once from the lily pads in the 
Thing Net woven from a mermaid’s golden 
byt a a pop-eyed emerald-green bullfrog— 
ot t any rate he got into Allis Street and 
w'‘tone greyhounds’ at ten of a certain morn- 
arrived at the little Todds’ house just fifteen 
But beyond the fact that both were ex- 
hers, their receptions were very different. 
like me,” announced Nathaniel’s mother, 
“In the great carved mahogany bed, where 
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her pale prettyish face, already taking on lines of repres- 
sion and severity, looked on its pillow like a conventional 
white flower between two dark glossy stems of braid. “He 
has the Van Rensselaer forehead—like mine—and, I think 
generally, the Remington contour of head.” She had 
brought both these names into the family. “‘Though of 
course,’”’ she added, “‘he is very like the Todds too.” 

“His father’s contour of head, I should say,” differed 
Doctor Jarvis, who was acquainted with three generations 
of Todd heads; anda palish repressed-looking young man— 
Nathaniel’s father—agreed gratefully. He usually re- 
quired some encouragement about these things, because 
while the Todds were a splendid asset they were, so to 
speak, but one ace in the hand, as against his wife’s two. 

A trained nurse, very elegant and snowy, and Hannah, 
who was inherited with the Todd mahogany, examined 
and discussed Nathaniel also. His small wrinkled coun- 
tenance was studied as a genealogist might study some 
ancient heraldic map. 

William’s reception was somewhat warmer. 

“Darling—darling—darling!”’ cried a voice above him 
as he was presented for scrutiny. ‘Look, Hazen, look—at 
our sweet baby! Our little precious lamb!” 

The voice, eager but faint, issued from a very pretty per- 
son with a head covered with daffodil-colored curls, a little 
disordered and tumbled, and a face a little pale and weary 
from William’s journey. By her side sat a vague-looking 
figure, already consecrated to failure, though he did not as 
yet realize this. He was an inventor—of nothing anybody 
ever heard of—and wore now the foxed and shiny black 
trousers of his wedding suit, together with a gray coat from 
a less festive regimental. He was kissing the pretty per- 
son’s hand—and was not addressing William. 

A stout sketchy Irishwoman with a maternal beam 
moved in the room. There were two bows of pink silk 
sewed to the bed coverlet, and on the bureau a large bou- 
quet of pink crépe-paper roses—the creation earlier of the 
pretty person, “‘to make everything cheery.’’ And there 
was also a small bow of pink silk tucked into every avail- 
able crevice of the wardrobe prepared for William. No 
one knew when the sketchy Irishwoman would receive her 
wage, and the pink bows were all got on credit. 

“But why should we stint ourselves, with our first dear 
little baby, Hazen? The sweet dear deserves only the 
best,’”’ the pretty person had cried; and rashly went on 
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Nathaniel Wanted to Tell Her How She Looked. Also at Exactly the Same Time He Wanted to Hurt Her—to Shake Her From Her Indifference 


sewing pink bows. And as if this shiftlessness wasn’t 
enough she was planning worse. 

“Look at him—look at that little face! Just like one of 
those roses! No, dear—not a purple rose. Look at it! 
Oh, can’t you see him, Hazen? Can’t you just see him, 
growing up here with us, playing round with all his broth- 
ers and sisters?” 

Mrs. Horace Todd would have pointed out that she was 
entirely right about the little Mrs. Todd. Even planning 
to install a new line of babies—on the credit system! But 
Mrs. Hazen Todd had her way. A new baby came every 
year to the Pear Street Todds until there were six—until 
that essential element of family life, the paternal ancestor, 
was removed by death from his assortment of watch 
springs and flywheels and steel shards, leaving a sweetly 
improvident, debt-ridden, rather distracted widow, with a 
green fantail on her wrapper, six angel-faced children, and 
a tragedy manner like Bernhardt’s. 

Nathaniel had no brothers or sisters. But he had Gen- 
eral Randolph Rutherford Van Rensselaer’s epergne. 

It made a neat mouthful when he said it over like that— 
a sort of cabalistic refrain: General-randolph-rutherford- 
van-rensselaer’s-epergne. It was a neat epergne. 

His earliest memory of it was dominating the middle of 
the sideboard, piled with apples and oranges. His first 
intimate contact, secured in ‘the kitchen—a dark high- 
ceiled walnut apartment, with two narrow windows of little 
red and blue glass panes, where Norah, who had cooked 
and cleaned for Todds since there were any, made it shine 
with whiting, along with the family forks and spoons and 
cruets and pickle casters and tankards, and explained its 
significance. His mother embellished this. It had come 
into her maternal family as a gift from the old general 
himself, great-uncle of her maternal grandmother—whose 
personal property it had been—that officer who had so 
gallantly distinguished himself both as a soldier and as a 
Van Rensselaer in the war of 1812. It was the symbol of 
that family connection and tradition of which his mother 
was proudest. Proud she was of being a Remington and of 
marrying a Todd, but proudest of all that on the distaff 
side her parentage should ally’ her with those patroon aris- 
toerats whose name figures in early Knickerbocker history. 
It made her even more formal and conservative than she 
might otherwise have been, and she early tried to impress 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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F Mr. Average 
[ citizen were 

unexpectedly 
blinded, whisked 
across the country 
on a magic carpet, 
and set down for 
the first time in the 
midst of the primi- 
tive forests of 
ancient giant red- 
wood trees that 
stretch along a 
relatively little 
known portion of 
the Pacific Coast, 
he would experi- 
ence what we are 
commonly pleased 
to describe as a 
profound sensa- 
tion. 

In all probabil- 
ity such a person 
would undergo a 
marked psycho- 
logical reaction, 
the more so if after 
seeing the virgin 
forest he were to 
gaze upon the re- 
mains of one just 
recently cut. He 
would learn that 
the redwoods, to- 
gether with their 
cousins, the Se- 
quoia gigantea, are 
the largest and old- 
est of living things, 
and among the 
most beautiful. He 
would be told that 
neither tree is na- 
tive elsewhere, and 
he might infer that 
as an asset they are 
matchless as they 
stand. 

Now if without further ado this same person were 
asked to express an opinion on the great broad ques- 
tion of the conservation and better utilization of forest 
products, he would like as not reply emphatically to the 
effect that the lumberman is a devastator, and that 
cutting of thousand-year-old redwoods must stop. He 
might even nod his head in approval of a remark made 
by a local enthusiast, which, if not intended to be 
taken literally, is at least indicative of strong feeling: 

“The lumber company says that if a certain tract 
is saved it will shorten their cut by six months. Well, 
there are men here who would give a year of their 
lives to save these trees.” 
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Little Thought for the Future 


HE lumber industry, speaking generally, occupies a 

peculiar if not unique position in the business world. 
Its business is to destroy one of Nature’s most beauti- 
ful and valuable assets, not because it is the lumber- 
man’s pleasure but because economic conditions have 
appeared to give no choice. It is true that waste has 
accompanied the process; so much waste that future 
national welfare is in jeopardy. 

But it is equally true that the past and present ma- 
terial prosperity and high standards of living in this 
country have been inextricably interwoven with the 
free, the profuse utilization of our natural wealth of 
wild forest products. 

The tremendous increase in population and the in- 
dustrial development of the United States have neces- 
sitated the legitimate use of the forests, and perhaps 
their unfortunate abuse as well. In any case, we know 
that prevention of that abuse was hardly possible in 
view of the extreme rapid pace of development. It might 
have been prevented if we had developed more slowly, but 
we did not develop slowly. 

We used our resources in a raw, crude, blind fashion, 
with no regard to future needs. We fairly looted and stole 
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UNION LUMBER CO., BIG RIVER, MENDOCINO GOUNTY, CAL. 
Redwood Second Growth, About 65 Years Old. Above—Young 


Trees Around the Parent Stumps, Humboldt County, Cal. 


them, looking upon trees as solid raw material instead of 
crops. They were on every side, a nuisance and an obstacle 
to the pioneer trying to carve a home out of the wilderness 
and obliged to clear a space to raise his crops of food and 
forage. Besides, they were a drug on the market, and the 
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dur: 
traile 
as e 
spokesmen has said, ‘‘with the settlea 
behind the hunter, the trapper and the 
It searches them [trees] out on steep 10 
deep cafions, treacherous swamps, anid 
obstacle of Nature, triumphantly dragihe 
lution before the whirring saws.” 


Many Substitutes, But Wooas 


iB CONSEQUENCE our people ha’ } 
housed in wilderness and on frontier |a 
of the old nations in all the leisure |t 
years.”’ It is true that there are substit 
of the uses of wood, but new uses for "04 
to increase about as fast as substitut) 4 
maintain the primary position of tin2, 
foremost raw materials. In a masonihi 
much timber is used as is used in ait 
house. 
“The industrial and social developm t® 
States have led to a consumption of)I® 
unparalleled in the history of any oth ™ 
the report of a select committee on refé 
Senate, which after an exhaustive inveig@ 
lated and made public its conclusion # 
ago. ‘‘Ninety-eight per cent of ourru 
made of wood, and from 59% to 98 af 
dwellings in the various states. Anencfidl 
use of timber is required in our railri@ 
manufactures. The industrial strucl® 
standards thus developed cannot bes den 
without widespread losses and injuries ~ 
A representative of the industry hes 
terial civilization without timber wou))® 
eton of the one we know. It comes close t 
and indispensable. Its by-products, sucls! 
wood pulp, are used on a scale in this co 
of in other parts of the world. 
(Continued on Page 7 
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low the Publisher 
Handles Manuscript 


wice and His Daughter, Iris, Photographed 
s iey Were About to Sail for England 


: i the average human being has a habit of 
hag, when he loses, at the part luck has 
yecn his business, and forgets all about it and 
2ess as the reward of sheer merit when he 
ol undoubtedly be altogether unhappy were 
th element of chance. It is really responsible 
t) fun he gets out of work, if he would only 
7 . And in a peaceful age it 
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existence that is a fair sub- 
thrill found in adventure in 
wh| any man considered worth 
¢her pirate, bandit or soldier. 
lie an assured income would 
ichafe under it if it came to 
ve\restill young. For security 
iid |; only the comfort and con- 
folage. And noreal fisherman 
ishiounting with surety, each 
)0k|9 his rod, on a line of sizable 
ee ike customers in a barber 
a to be impaled on his hook. 


ARisky Business 
is Hee why anyone who has 
ngé 2d in the making of books— 
efo I tried my hand at writing 
reniysit. More than any other 
kny of does it depend on the 
the oddess of Chance, And yet 
amthersmall industry; in fact, 
est)’ all recognized as such, the 
| in mes of all legitimate houses 
ess|ian that of some single shoe 
meé.s. We say legitimate, bor- 
1e {m from the stage, not to re- 
he tegrity of manufacturers of 
'te¢ tical and subscription books, 
to esignate the concerns that 
ks) adult and juvenile fiction, 
fal 7, music, history, general 
nd{ on, that are not used as text- 
Seh ls or canvassed from house 
: 4 which are marketed in the 
aY- hrough bookstores and job- 
Sesir mail order and catalogue 
*4i's a rather rough distinction 
Whi sometimes will not hold, 
rly 1ee often the fields overlap, 
un it will serve. And not 
; in 1920, Ithink—at a book- 
ition Frank N. Doubleday 
__ OSs Income that year of all 
‘Sesombined as not more than 
“Mion dollars. Others guessed 
s\rty million. 


By Robert 
Gordon fimdersom 


One does not have to go far to seek the reasons for 
these low figures—it can be charged principally to the 
fact that the average American does not care nearly so 
much for books as for those luxuries he now regards as 
necessities—the radio, automobile, phonograph and 
movie, for instance. When he does read he takes up 
the newspaper or Sunday-supplement. He reads on 
the run, so to speak. But perhaps another and more 
fundamental cause lies in the very nature, the shock- 
ingly promiscuous nature of a book. In a civilized 
community only one man uses the toothbrush he pur- 
chases, or the shoes, or for that matter the theater seat. 
But the whole village may borrow his book. And one 
copy may be and is often read by a dozen borrowing 
friends or seventy library subscribers before it is worn 


out—and all for two dollars. 
In the latter case each reader 
paid to the author and pub- 
lisher two and sixth-sevenths 
cents for his enjoyment in read- 
ing that author’s work, when 
he pays five dollars and fifty 
cents for seeing John Barry- 
more. However, this indispen- 
sable industry—indispensable to 
all Americans if we are to be more 
than mere machines or money 
grubbers—is fast looking up. Not 
only do we know this from the 
reports of sales and the increasing 
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Edward Bok Returning From the Links, Above—H. G. Wells 


Edith Wharton in the Garden of Her 
Villa, at St. Brice-Sous-Foret 


popularity of such serious non- 
fiction works as the outlines of 
history and of science, Bok’s au- 
tobiography, Strachey’s Queen 
Victoria, and Papini’s Life of 
Christ—publications which 
twenty years ago would never 
have jostled novels out of places 
in the best-selling list—but one 
can also arrive at this conclusion 
from figures on dress suits. Here 
I do not mean to be merely flip- 
pant, but rather serious. For 
twenty-five years ago at a book- 
sellers’ convention two or three 
dozen brave pioneers of that trade 
met in small rooms, in Sunday- 
go-to-meeting suits, and with anx- 
ious looks and harried, because 
of the mortgages hanging over their heads. 
At the last national convention seven hun- 
dred met in a magnificent ballroom, and 
all but two wore dress suits; and of these 
only three, an investigator says, were hired. 
The names of the cities will not be men- 
tioned, even on request, since I hope some 
day to sell one or two copies of my own 
books there. 


Intangible Commodities 


UT even if it were not for these signs of 
increasing prosperity the publishing 
business should prove attractive to men of 
intellect, since in pursuing it theirs is the 
high privilege of manufacturing and pur- 
veying a product of brains and one that 
should help not only to keep America in the 
forefront of nations, but likewise keep her 
from decay. Further, it should also hold 
out a lure to up-and-coming men, because 
of its very gambling nature. Nothing isso 
hard to judge in advance as this intangi- 
ble commodity, a book. And nothing is 
more delightful than the pleasurable feel- 
ing when a book which a publisher has 
had faith in and on which he has perhaps 
hazarded what is for him a fortune, wins 
fame and fortune. The enterprising pub- 
lisher each week launches several ships; 
most are wrecked on the reef of chance, 
but once in a while one comes sailing home. 
Altogether it is a delightful, if too often 
an ill-paid game, and some description of 
(Continued on Page 197) 


mechanic advises the casual vis- 
itor at the air-mail hangar, and 
adds, ‘‘or the mail pilot’s curse.” 

Kidding? Perhaps. But he should 
not. 

The allusion is to the badly torn 
center section of an airplane’s upper 
wing. If you count the many holes, 
the total number is twenty. The story attending is locally 
indexed as Twenty Holes in His Upper Wing. 

Willing narrators, perhaps with equivocal authority, ac- 
count for that tattered linen surface with bizarre, creepy 
tales. I was present when the rents, and the story, were in 
the making, and now that I am out of the service the tale 
can be told. The affair gave me no pleasure then; I’ll add 
nothing now, by way of embellishment. It was drab, is 
still; an incubus. 


[Feet is the mark of Googan,” a 


‘Storm or no storm, the mail must go!”’ 

John A. Googan, the super, lumbered back and forth 
across the limited floor space of the flying office—and 
boiled. His dictum, promulgated for all air-mail personnel 
in general, was hurled at Pilot Farr Rutter in particular. 
The latter, official hardened, air wise, and fed up, sprawled 
on the floor behind the roaring stove, mauled the four 
office kittens, and openly ignored the storming of John A. 
within, and the bluster of a Western winter abroad. 

One by one, Farr introduced the kittens to the dark inner 
recesses of his fur-lined flying suit, still on his person. He 
had refused to brave the raging storm and now awaited the 
first signs of improved flying weather. Through the un- 
buttoned front he thrust four balls of fur, gently slapped 
each hind quarter, and warned, ‘“‘Out of sight, quick! John 
A.’ll send you kee-wee kittens up in that wind; the mail 
must go!”’ “‘Kee-wee” being air service for “‘groundling.”’ 

For a moment the storm hushed. The silence made it- 
self felt, and the tension neared the breaking point. An 
immobility of wills sowed the whirlwind. 

“You kittens stay on the ground when it blows like this, 
or you’ll be with the other air-mail-service boys—pushing 
up daisies too.” 

Farr, with the breast flaps drawn over his face, whis- 
pered to his charges. The whisper, polite in that all might 
hear, brought John A. to a red-faced, smoke-screened stop. 
Something had to break. Something always did break in 
these very frequent set-to’s—and it was usually the boss. 

“Rutter, this isn’t bad weather. The Frisco bunch eat 
stuff like this—and ask for more. The Rock Springs gang 
have it every day—and like it. If a pilot can’t fly today 
he isn’t a pilot at all. Get into that plane. The mail goes— 
and now!”’ 

The unaffected Farr resumed hisloud whisper: ‘‘ Kittens, 
that’s bunk! Too bad cats don’t fly. John A. could use 
each one of you kee-wees nine times.”’ : 

Barney Morgan, fearing open. hostilities, pursued the 
duties of field clerk, which position he filled, looked wor- 
ried and affected industry. Jim Little, a new pilot from 
the East, dealt me another hand, and we two tried hard to 
mind our own business, watch from the side lines, hear all, 
and say nothing. Miss Burgess, Googan’s secretary, looked 
dumb. | 

Outside, a storm from the east swept across the river 
valley, obliterated the city a few miles away and circum- 
scribed flying vision in all directions—to a dangerously 
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short radius. A flier would not, even in his most rash mo- 
ments, entertain the idea of taking-off at such atime. Farr, 
thinking no more of his own neck than of the government 
property and mail, was infallibly justified in hisstand. Our 
chief knowing little of flying conditions, was, grossly, all 
wrong in the attempted enforcement of his ill-placed au- 
thority. Still, I knew that, as in past months of the service, 
wrong would conquer and the mail would go—or at least 
start. 

“‘Little’’—Googan turned from the impossible Farr and 
summoned the untried new arrival—‘‘put on your duds 
and make Rutter’s hop. Some of these birds have had this 
graft too long.’ [Six cents for each mile flown.] ‘‘It’s a 
chance for you, young feller. Make good!” 

“Chance!” Farr stretched that word toa tremendously 
emphatic length, and trailed into thoughtful silence with, 
“And the sky’s right on the ground too!” 

Little paled. He was new to the service, awed by officials 
and afraid to refuse. He turned to me as though seeking 
some word or sign—pro or con. While recent to the di- 
vision, Jim was as old in the game as the next among us. 
I figured that it was his own problem, perhaps his own 
funeral. 

His eyes swung to Farr, and the latter gave him clear- 
ance in a slow, guttural voice: ‘‘Hop to it, Jim! I won’t 
be sore; you are welcome to my share,” he assured the 
wavering victim. 

Farr reclined flat on his back. The kittens were brought 
to a position on his chest. ‘‘No danger now, cats. John A.’s 
gonna send Jim Little by-by!”’ 

The super stepped to the door and bellowed an order at 
the starting crew. A minute later we heard the motor 
crack into action. The plane, made ready, waited for its 
pilot. 

As the ill-starred Jim donned his cumbersome fur-lined 
teddy-bear and kicked and hauled his feet into fleece-lined 
elephantine boots, the field clerk telephoned the train 
dispatcher’s office at the railroad station, in quest of 
weather reports. In general, conditions were bad and the 
storm steady. Here and there slight clearings were desig- 
nated, but the gale prevailed at all points. Its average 
wind velocity was very close to a fifty-miles-an-hour blow. 

This, more than the clouds, snow and sleet, was the 
thing we feared. By flying over, under or around the 
visible storm, a pilot can eventually snake his way through 
and perhaps reach his destination. But against a fifty-mile 


head wind, he hai) 
to flying ability. ’ 
choice other thar} 
one’s course, buc 
and in time run ov) 
then, gamble witht 
ble forced landing! 

Throughout the state a blizzard had ragl 
hours. A forced landing under the prevailin 
might easily have proved disastrous. Once«) 
winged into that white wilderness, and aw| 
railroad, it became a matter of life or deat! 
down, though you landed close to the railroa| 
little assurance of succor from passing trains. | 
not hours, but days, late. Schedules weret 
service curtailed. 

With every member of the field crew holdi} 
to prevent the wind capsizing the plane, Jim’ 
far west end of the field, swung into the stot 
naled all hands to turn loose. ' 

“That boy will be a good willing pilot.” 
I stood in the doorway, and watched. I sick 

“Stick to the present tense, Googan,” quil? 
“Before the day is over we may be saying ‘ 
pilot.”” There was nothing of humor intendec 

Farr had not moved. He no longer held cout 
kittens. His mouth was hard drawn, no 
lowered into a straight line. He listened for) 
roar and thought—grooved thoughts. | 

I have seen plenty of hard flying, when an¢/ 
flying was necessary. I do not care to see ? 
start as that. As the crew fell back from the ¥) 
tail surface, standing clear, Little shot full th! 
motor. At the same instant the wind lifted 5 


{ 
hundred-pound mail plane from the ground. 
agonizing seconds it hung in almost vertical 
then through a superhuman effort he broughti 
into play, and redressed his position to s0) 
proaching normal. In lieu of normal flight, ¢ 
he was carried—in a backward rise—up 4m 
of the field toward the foothill slopes. Jim ° 
flying backward—his plane nosed down a 
east—tail first and to the west. ’ 

In less than a minute he had been projected 
tion of two thousand feet. During that tim 
I know, had ceased to function. Then, as We} 
getting under control and manifesting the ! 
winning headway, I breathed again. In that 
dred feet there was always peril of falling int 
that danger had passed. That danger, yes! 
had passed. — 

Finally, under control, with full motor 
cross-wind to north and east, headed for the 
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torm soon expunged the plane, and Jim was 
Jone. He could not have been more so. 
ingesembling a conscience was beginning to 
in|, as he returned to the stove. He had just 
mm iver and hang at the edge of eternity, but 
be) pected to appreciate that fully. I heard him 
coe about the service demanding certain 
C1 Ce, 
n and I were, for the time being, alone. 
shiing his position the former spoke for ten 
dha he did not tell and call John A. was not 
ing. Rutter at no time was a man to mince 
ow Miss Burgess being absent, his language 
forceful, and army and navy and marine 
I said before, he was fed up on dangerous 
vemently the pent-up, justified, hot wrath 
aniig was turned loose. Googan winced under 
of iat tongue, rolled his eyes and appeared to 


_G gan was a much older man than any of his 
ese|ing it, this fact would have assured him the 
of spect; but his monotonous, enigmatic, oft- 
log 1—The Mail Must Go—had grown almost 
of death sentence. There are times when the 
ot. Today Jim Little had been sent out—the 
hou would unfold a story. Tomorrow it might 
tul—or mine. 
il dilemma confronted us: We could either 
41 in turn be eliminated by death or we could 
si) eating. To a man we were war products; 
’ meal ticket. John A. perpetuated open 
like Sindbad’s Old Man of the Sea, rode 
1 0) shoulders. 
tle|ats it today, he’ll be the last bird in your 
© 1t'om me!” concluded the ireful Rutter. 
a8 { mere rag chewing. It was law. I knew 
ul tand. 
ragged by, noon came, but no favorable 
on, \rrivals and departures are always reported 
rot field to field. This provides a check on the 
utsf all planes in transit. 
ail' anes then in use were equipped with gas 
pag ited for slightly more than a four hours’ 
alt this gale, with full motor speed, hardly 
S lly counted on covering the distance in two 
“Y Minutes—average flying. That day, if the 
al, Farr and I knew that a pilot could not 
B supply into the eastern town. On the other 
Little was fortunate and found somewhat 
nat higher elevations, or mitigating influences 
: valleys, he might, with the best of 
ike the distance by the skin of his teeth, or 
S lines, as they say. The odds were against 


him. That’s cold! Flying plays no favorites. 
Shortly after noon the four hours of grace had 
elapsed; and additional time counted off served only to 
dissipate the little self-control that was Rutter’s. 

“Little’ll make the grade all right—easily,’’ prated 
John A., and whistled by way of keeping courage at par. 

“Pray for that one thing, as you have never begged 
before,’ hissed Rutter, openly belligerent. 

Responding to inquiries, train dispatchers along the two 
railroads had nothing to offer. Little had not been sighted 
at any point on those routes. And the storm—muffling for 
a moment—seemed desirous of letting that sink in, then 
howled again with hellish glee. 

The cramped flying office, surcharged with animosity, 
anxiety and suspense, reached the fusing point. The field 
manager worked listlessly at the telephone. Now and then 
a mechanic came from the hangar with the stereotyped, 
full-hearted, ‘‘Any news?’’ These the mentally flounder- 
ing Googan cut dead and ordered back to work. The news- 
papers called, repeatedly. The garrulous John A. assured 
them that their lack of faith was uncalled for—almost a 
personal affront—suavely mentioned his own name several 
times, for copy, Little’s not at all. Farr Rutter sat hunched 
on a corner of the desk. His eyes followed the rotund chief, 


-and I knew that he was thinking of all the good men that 


have been killed—while this one still lived, thought in 
circles, and smoked costly, if not good, cigars. 

Something told me that the friction of months was 
about to strike fire. This turbulent unsubdued will-slave— 
Rutter—was about to go the full distance, whatever that 
might be. The kittens, bidding for attention, tumbled and 
cried, unnoticed, at his feet. His long, nervous fingers 
clawed knuckle deep into the muscles of his folded arms. 
The squared motionless chin, pillowed on his chest, be- 
trayed clenched teeth. Now and then a hard gulp racked 
the unnatural position of his throat, and cold angry tears 
stole into the narrowed corners of his closely shuttered 
eyes. This man, schooled through torturous hours of death- 
courting, dangerous flying, had learned to hate. He had 
reached the zero hour of his existence, and, single-handed, 
stood on the firing step of the air-mail pilot’s cause. 

The polite glossary of hate lacks efficacy. Resorted 
to vocally, the invective is emolliated—unstinged. Farr 
Rutter appreciated this and kept a stiff upper lip against 
time. The afternoon arrival of Miss Burgess prevented the 
vocal pop-off, but very likely precipitated the deluge. 
Imbued with retaliatory lust, Rutter seethed. 

Everywhere, in all walks of life, you encounter the mem- 
bers of that vast host who recognize a miscarriage of au- 
thority; know, down deep, that it is wrong and should not 
be—but saw wood and say nothing. These pray for a new 
régime and better times. Now, and not quite so often, 
alone and misunderstood, an idealist comes under the 
whip, feels the sting, winces and likes it not at all. Being 
the exception and alone, he fights that way, perhaps goes 
down with the cause, ignominiously subjugated, but not in 
vain. Martyrdom may pass uncommended, but it is never 
entirely lost. Yet, those who saw wood and pray always 
come out on top. 

At two o’clock the storm acted like something that had 
gone on a rampage for keeps, knew it, and never intended 
to quit. But, for the time, snow had ceased falling. The 
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clouds were well broken and tossed about by warring winds. 
Fleeing in all directions, black and nasty, they sought 
egress from the valley-bound tempest. 

“Frank,” Farr addressed the field manager and, spring- 
ing from his cramped position on the desk, crossed to the 
clothes rack, “‘have the boys shove that extra plane out 
to the line.” 

Googan choked, stared, then choked again. 

“Gonna make a search? That’s the spirit, Rutter— 
that’s the spirit of the service—one down, all out and up! 
Just going to suggest it. Wouldn’t ask you, though. 
Glad you’ll volunteer. That’s the spirit!” 

John A., overjoyed with prospects of even this moral 
succor, radiated appreciation. He ignited a new torch and 
puffed great, happy, contented clouds of asphyxiating 
smoke. 

Honor bound, if for no other reason, I made known my 
desire to accompany Rutter. In this service, on twelve 
hundred miles of Western mountain frontier, lost pilots, 
immolated in the advance of aviation, have borne the 
shield with Spartan bravery worthy of more chivalrous 
days. The search inaugurated, volunteers are plenty; 
pilots, mechanics and officials stand ready, and the weather 
is never considered. Quite often it happens that the searcher 
becomes, in turn, the one searched for. It is dangerous, 
worthwhile, this spirit of sacrifice. 

I joined Rutter at the clothes rack and prepared to don 
my flying equipment. 

“Glad to have you go along,” he whispered; ‘“‘that’ll 
make three of us.” 

Three? Instinctively I knew. 

The field crew, trundling the heavy plane from the 
hangar, noisily passed the window on their way to the 
starting line. A minute later the motor came to life and 
roared its bombastic staccato, in boisterous challenge to 
the howling winds. 

Farr pulled an extra flying suit from the rack and hurled 
it in the general direction of Googan. ; 

‘““Colonel’’—this self-invested title was John A.’s greatest 
stock in trade and I had never heard Farr use it before— 
“put on that shroud.”’ 

Two beady eyes bulged with bewilderment. The full 
lips drooped and parted in an attempted sardonic derisive 
smile. That smile hung fire, failed. 

“Not much, Rutter!’’ John A. had again underesti- 
mated the volume and peril of a storm. ‘‘What are you 
trying to pull?’’ The office must have shrunk up on him. 
He, mechanically, perhaps, moved toward the door. ‘You 
gettin’ funny?’”’ His panic was only too obvious; his at- 
tempted resistance, miserably ostentatious. 

Across these mountain stretches and desert wastes, air- 
mail pilots, facing the ever-present dangers subsequent to 
forced landings, have found it expedient to carry firearms. 
Some use rifles, others pack side pieces, and a few—Farr 
was one—sawed-off shotguns. He now crossed to a corner 
of the office, behind the desk, and picked up this weapon. 
The trigger clicked, and John A. faced two cold dark 
tunnels. 

“You’re coming along, Googan. I say you’re coming, 
perhaps feet first—but—you’re coming.” Obdurate, with 
slow, even enunciation, Farr left no room for doubt. 
(Continued on Page 153) 


has went to his manager and ast him to put 

the leadin’ lady’s name out in lights along- 
side of hisn,’’ said Dorothy Arden to her friend 
Madeline Vancastle. 

“Yes?” asked Madeline. 
drink or dope?” 

“‘Neither,’’ answered Dorothy. ‘‘He thought she was a 
great little actorine, even if she wasn’t so good to look at, 
and he wanted to see her get her just deserts.” 

“I’m surprised that a girl like you, what has been play- 
ing in vaudeville and cabaret for the last ten years, would 
fall for a dish of press agent’s apple sauce like that,’”’ an- 
swered Madeline. 

“Now lookahere, Madeline, you’re gettin’ too rarer 
boiled for anything. Just ’cause your last three love affairs 
has turned sour ain’t no reason for you to doubt that there 
is still a ocean of the milk of human kindness in the theat- 
rical profession.”’ 

“Don’t make me laugh,” said Madeline. ‘‘My face’s 
been lately unwrinkled and I don’t want to bust the 
stitches. Where do you get that milk-of-human-kindness 
stuff? You musta seen one of them happy calf adver- 
tisements and got it mixed up with somethin’ you saw in 
the Morning Telegraph. Now let me give you a little tip, 
which’ll cost you nothin’ and be worth a lot to you. Don’t 
go round lookin’ for no big-hearted guys, nor janes neither, 
in this profession of ours, because if you do you’re gonna 
wear out your eyesight like that feller Diogenes did.” 

“Never heard of him. Was he in vaudeville or bur- 
lesque?”’ 

“Dot, you should ought to read, dearie, and post your- 
self about history. You was born in this country; you been 
makin’ your livin’ here and you should ought to know some- 
thin’ about our great men, at least as far back as Wood- 
ruff Wilzen.” 

“Don’t get upstage and try to put on no highbrow 
make-up with me, sister,’’ answered Dorothy. ‘‘I know as 
much about American history as any vaudeville artist 
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should ought to know. George Washington was our first 
star and was featured in a melodrama called Shoot ’Em in 
the Monocle and the Country Will be Ours.” 

“Tt wasn’t no melodrama,” corrected Madeline. “It 
was a musical show. A song writer, I forgets his name, 
puts in a song called Oh, Say Can You See, and become 
famous overnight. That was the song that give Ziggy the 
idea for a livin’ curtain of chorus girls.” 

“Don’t interrupt. I’m trying to show you how much 
history I know. After George Washington, there was a few 
small-timers what played the three-a-day and little picture 
houses until Abraham Lincoln come along. He’d been do- 
ing a woodchopping act in the sticks until a big manager 
accident’ly seen him and signed him up for his resident 
stock company in Washington. From that time on Lincoln 
dictated his own contracts. Some more hokum performers 
followed Lincoln, but the next honest-to-goodness wow 
was Roosevelt.” 

“You mean to say there wasn’t no real actor in Wash- 
ington between the runs of Abraham Lincoln and Roose- 
velt?”’ 

“There was lots of ’em, dearie, lots of ’em. Congress 
always had more good actors in it than there is in Actors’ 
Equity, but they was all playin’ bits and small character 
parts and didn’t get nowhere.” 

“What’s all this got to do with Diogenes?” asked 
Madeline. 

“Just this: Your man Diogenes wasn’t no headliner at 
all, and so what’s the use of me usin’ up my brain cells 
tryin’ to remember a feller like him, what either opened the 
show or was in second spot, following a dumb act, while the 
pay customers was comin’ in and don’t give no attention 
to ’em anyway?”’ 

“‘Ha-ha-ha!”’ laughed Madeline. ‘‘You’re a screech! 
Diogenes wasn’t no President of the U. S. at all.” 

““What was he then?”’ asked Dorothy. 

“He was a mythologist,”” answered Madeline. 

““A mythologist, was he?” sneered Dorothy. “Well, 
there ain’t never been but two good ones. Herrmann the 
Great was the first and Houdini is the topnotcher now, so 
where does your friend Diogenes register from?” 

“Dot, your skull’s thicker than a Broadway producer’s 
hide. What I been tryin’ to explain to you for half a hour is 
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Me Through the Mail. I Read Through it 


that this feller we been talkin’ about spent 
goin ’ found with a little spotlight tryin’ to 
man.’ 

“On the stage?’’ asked Dorothy. © 

“On the stage and off it, and he didn’t i 
that’s why I say to you not to waste your e 
for that kinda feller.” | 

“Then you don’t believe,’ asked Dorot 
actor I read about really ast his manager to 
out of this girl in the same play with him?” 

“T do not believe it,”” answered Madeli| 
than I believe that there is such a a 
amnesia.’ 

““What’s that?’’ Dorothy wanted to Tot 

“Amnesia is a newfangled something thi 
eighteen year old girls always has when tl 
home, which they wandered away from for 
The doctors say it’s a peculiar disease wh 
memories, but I think it’s a alibi.” 

“It seems to me,”’ answered Dorothy, “ 
been readin’ Quicksilver, that green-cove 
you're a-gettin’ a lot of new notions in yot| 
was a time when you wouldn’t let a strange 
to dinner unless you was flat broke or st 
There was a time in your life when you wot 
feller’s face if he offered you a diamond bra‘ 
only knew you a few days; but now you 
many modern ideas you take anythin’ from! 
wheres, any time.” 

“Sure I will,” answered Madeline, _ane 
if you get the chance.” 

“That,” sneered Dorothy, “has got al ( 
of a dirty dig. I’ve got just as many libé 
friends as you, but I don’t snuggle up agai! 
in my cooin’est voice, ‘Sweetie, isn’t tha 
gorgeous?” every time I pass a jewelry stoi) 
you do.” 

“Why, Dorothy, how can you say such tl! 
of the highest-paid female nut comics on) 
stage, drawin’ twelve hundred berries per wi 
lowering my dignity to the extent of hinting? 

I want sparkling pretties! I paid : for | 
jingles myself, I’ll have you know.” | 

“Tell me another funny one, Ii 
amused.” 

Madeline rose to her feet, fire flas 
azure-blue eyes, her blond bobbed. hai) 
anger. 

“Do you mean to insinuate that m i 
she shrieked. 

‘Sit down, you darn fool,” said Di 
“Do you want everybody in the dub. : 
you? I was just kiddin’, Madeline. Al¥ 
been pals long enough ‘for you “I kn i 
that?” 

“Well, don’t kid me—not that 
it,’’ said Madeline. 

Sinking back in the overst 
arranged her skirt so that both bh 
best advantage. 

“What’s the matter with 
after the storm in Madeline’s-e 
ceded and the atmosphere had co 
yourself today. Has some of your 


+ you to play a 
sp| weeks at a cut 
” 


sn hing the matter 
» \apped Made- 
hi not altogether 
her shoulder. 


stiy to 
ho willing to listen. It is now twelve o’clock. 
onill 3:30, my theater is just round the corner 
tied but fifteen minutes to get my make-up 
wijzive you three hours. If you can’t tell the 
yurarly and innocent life, together with a few 
on) ected with your later years, in that time, then 
er | blish it in serious form. If you want to un- 
olroe shoot now, or forever hold your peace.”’ 
ee} miscast,” Madeline said, smiling. “You 
tht» have been one of them psycho-analyzers, 
r 12y call them people that can feel a lump on 
an.tell you whether you’ll be a chorus girl in a 
Ww | a misunderstood wife in Passion Under the 
du |10w what day this is?” 
nly do; it’s Saturday.” 
is| arch seventh,” said Madeline sadly. 
zh you speak of it as if it was Friday the 
is farch seventh,’ repeated Madeline, “the 
y (my uncle’s death.” 
niiing to be sad over,’’ chuckled Dorothy. 
mlitwo kinds of uncles—the kind that leaves 
y ai the kind that don’t. If an uncle exits off 
of 2 and remembers you in his will, then the 
y (his closing performance should be as pleas- 
ik as twelve hundred pair of hands out front 
you come back and sing one more song. If, 
r |nd, said uncle takes his bow and leaves you 
hy \oisten your mascara and get 
all xiny over his memory?” 
Jn( Samuel,” sighed Madeline. 
3 if’rent,” said Dorothy, “if he 
an(lidn’t have nothing to leave 
no|icle who was poor could pos- 
i a good uncle, and I couldn’t 
y (thusiastic grief over a dead 
ell ven if he was my old man’s 
sh ther.” 
igh you was goin’ to listen to 
iw,” said Madeline, somewhat 


[I nin’ as well as I can with 
dso tight over my ears? I’m 
es dearie.” 

tt hat that’s keepin’ you from 
-$\ ur tongue.” 

omise not to say a word for 
+ hours.” 

int to hear what is on my 
u not?” 

said Dorothy. “But some- 
Id a sick man’s head and it 
dG hen hid 

ru ember that quiet, modest, 
og girl what was my sister in 


* @ four years ago? We were 
ai castle Sisters.” 
ber her. Sure. She 


only she wasn’t so fast- 


“‘Do You Mean to Insinuate That I’m a Gold Digger?’ She Shrieked 


“Thanks,” said Madeline. “What makes you so com- 
plimentary today?’ 

“Well, she didn’t have your pep, did she?” 

“Now that’s better. Her real name was Grace Patter- 
son, and she was a rank amateur when I took holt of her 
and begin learning her the acting game. I made that girl. 
Everything she knew I learned her, and all she had come 
from me.” 

“Where is she now?” asked Dorothy. 

“You’re gonna have to listen till about three o’clock be- 
fore you find out. Her whereabouts is the last line of my 
story and you haven’t got a chance to peep in the back of 
the book and ruin my climax.” 

“All right, go ahead with your little opera,” said Dor- 
othy; ‘‘but make your speeches short and to the point; 
and, dearie, put a little comedy in here and there, because 
a few weeps goes a long way with me.”’ 

“As I said before,’ continued Madeline, “her name was 
Grace Patterson. For several years I had been doing a 
single act with male piano players, but every one of them 
I worked with wanted to marry me. My agent told me 
that there was a big demand for sister acts, so I started out 
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to look for a sister, not having one of my own. 
One of my friends told me about this Patter- 
son girl. I saw her one night playin’ a Sunday 
concert for coffee and cakes while tryin’ to 
break into vaudeville. She had as much 
chance of clicking as I have of gettin’ Los 
Angeles on a one-tube radio set with the A 
Battery run down. But she looked a lot like 
me, if I touched up my hair a little and got 
enough sleep to fill the hollows out from under 
my eyes. She had talent, too, but didn’t know 
what to do with it. Well, after her turn was 
over I went backstage and had a talk with her. 
I offered her fifty a week and railroad fare if 
she made good with me, and she turned it down 
like a cloak-and-suit model turns down a din- 
ner and show invitation from a small out-of- 
town buyer with a fat wife.” 

“Your synonyms is working good today, 
dearie,” said Dorothy, as she settled back in 
her chair. 

“Twent up to the Lomax Building on Forty- 
sixth Street and paid a writer two hundred 
and fifty hard-earned berries as advance on 
a special act. He promised to begin feedin’ 
us songs and patter in two weeks. In the 
meantime I was learning this Patterson girl 
a dance routine or two, and also how to walk 
on and off the stage without bumping into 
either the proscenium or the tormentor, some- 
thin’ she hadn’t never been able to do before. 

“The act that feller wrote for us wasn’t bad 
at all. Of course, I put in a lot of stage busi- 
ness myself, and stuck in some good gag lines 
of my own in place of some he wrote, because 
a performer like me can write more laughs 
than a writer can. Also I had to change the 
catch lines in the songs, because what he had 
wrote wasn’t strong enough; but all in all, it looked like a 
pretty nifty piece of material when I got through touchin’ 
itup. The Patterson girl was quick at learnin’. Of course, 
she bein’ almost a amateur, and me havin’ had years of 
experience, I grabbed all the laugh lines ’cause I was afraid 
she’d flop ’em. She had a nice pair of pipes, not strong, 
but sweet and plenty good enough for close harmony. 
Naturally I sung the tune to the songs and give her the 
harmony, so in case she fell down I could get the song over 
anyway. 

“Tn three weeks I had that girl good enough to face an 
audience, so we went over to one of them hide-away houses 
in Jersey and tried it out on the dog. 

“Most of the audience at the openin’ matinée was 
foreigners what didn’t know what it was all about. The 
Patterson girl was scared stiff all through the act, and me, 
on account of my bein’ nervous over her bein’ nervous, I 
went up on a couple of lines and forgot one chorus of a 
song; but we got enough laughs to show us the act was 
there. And our close harmony! Why, dearie, our finish 
just naturally panicked ’em! We took four legitimate 
bows and could have sneaked over a couple more, only the 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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Full free o’er the 
waters our bonny 
boat glides, 

Nor wait we for fair 
winds, nor stay we 
for tides; 

Through fair fields 
and meadows, 
through country 
and town, 

All gaily and gladly 
our course we hold 
down! 


ROLLICK- 
ING stave! 
At first it 


sounds a bit like an 
old college song. 
But it couldn’t be 
that. Who then 
were the blithe yet 
refined fellows who 
caroled this chaste 
roundelay? Were 
they perchance 
cinquecento gal- 
lants, drifting idly 
down the Arno in the golden age of Florence? Or Oriental 
idylists reclining on silken cushions and strumming guitars 
as their bark was wafted gently through the soft rose- 
scented evening airs of Tom Moore’s idealized Vale of 
Cashmere? Nothing of the sort! They were, if we are to 
believe the record, bowsmen and helmsmen and cooks and 
mule wallopers on the old American canal boats of fifty 
years and more agone, 

Packet-boat crews, perhaps, who sang this song when 
ladies were on the passenger list. It would be quite an 
appropriately sentimental thing for such use. Its lan- 
guage exhibits the subtle, delicate touch characteristic 
of a staff writer for the Ladies’ Repository. There were 
other and more robust songs in use on the freight boats. 

Thereare perhaps few people alive today who have known 
the not entirely unalloyed pleasure of 
traveling on one of the old canal passen- 
ger boats. The railroads had driven them 
out of business even before the Civil War. 
But many have seen the horse-drawn 
freight boats scudding across the land- 
scape at a round two or three miles an 
hour. In fact, most middle-aged folk who 
lived east of the Mississippi River in their 
youth—and some even later—can remem- 
ber the time when the canal-boat mule 
still plodded his long, long trail in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Ohio, and even in a small portion of 
Illinois. It takes an older person to recall 
the canal boats in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut and Virginia and Indiana. 


Low Bridge! 


ANY of us can remember, too, when 

a canal-boat joke was as well under- 
stood as a flivver wheeze is now. One’s 
memory flits back to a cheap little tank- 
town comedy of forty years ago, its plot 
revolving dizzily around a would-be aristo- 
cratic lady whose pretensions to birth 
and breeding were obviously shaky. The 
low comedian craves to expose her. 

“Why, that woman used to be a cook 
on a canal boat,”’ he declares, “‘and I kin 
prove it!”’ Catching the parvenu off her 
guard, he suddenly bawls, “‘ Low bridge!”’ 
The lady involuntarily ducks almost to 
the floor—and her sordid past stands 
revealed. 

Why did they make the bridges so low? 
Economy! There were so many bridges 
to build and money was so scarce in those 
earlier days! And when canals were first 
being built no one had any idea that they 
would be used for passenger traffic. In 
fact, some of them, such as the Morris, 
never did cater to passenger business. As 
for the boat crews, it was up to them to 
look out for their own heads. In the be- 
ginning, no one had yet visualized packet 
boats all under roof, which formed an up- 
per deck on which passengers lounged or 
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The Packet Boat 


strolled; and even when the passenger boats came, most 
people were so accustomed to inconveniences while travel- 
ing that no one thought of raising the bridges. James 
Stuart, a Scotch traveler, however, who started over the 
Erie Canal in 1828, was so disgusted with the frequent 
dodging down into the cabin to avoid bridges that he and 
his family left the canal at Utica and pursued their journey 
thence by coach. 

But if our grandfathers skimped a little on their bridges, 
they, with their hand labor and their much simpler tools 
than ours, performed feats in canal building which com- 
mand our highest admiration. My word for it, great- 
grandfather wasn’t such a slow old greenhorn as you might 
think. Remember that the first real engineering in Amer- 
ica was that done upon the canals. Before they were built, 
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A Roadbed, Old Portage Railway, 


Near Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania 
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The Erie Canal, Near Little Falls, About 1825 


100 feet below it. And yet, by reason of careful construc- 
tion and close supervision, no great disasters or loss of life 
ever occurred through occasional breakage of canal banks. 

The canals were patrolled from end to end by towpath 
walkers, whose duties were analogous to those of railroad 
track walkers. They watched the banks, repaired any little 
break and reported on larger work which appeared neces- 
sary. There were sometimes other men whose special duty 
it was to keep down weeds and sprouts—both dangerous to 
canal banks—and to trap muskrats, moles, eels and other 
“‘varmints’’ which made holes in the canal beds. An old 
handbill preserved in the Woburn, Massachusetts, library 
offers a public bounty on ‘‘ Musquashes and Mink Taken 
in the Middlesex Canal. If within two rods of the canal, 50 
cents; Quarter of a mile, 30 cents; Half of a mile, 10 cents; 
One mile, 5 cents.’’ How the place of capture was to be 
proved is not stated. 

If a bad break occurred in the bank, word was carried to 
the headquarters of the wrecking crew by the fastest means 
possible, which was usually a man on horseback. Then the 
mud boat started for the scene with the horses at a trot and 
laden with clay, straw, stakes, rope, pile planking and 
expert repair men. If a culvert or weir was broken, they 
shut off the water on either side of it by driving pile plank- 
ing across the channel. This heavy pile planking was 
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tongue-and-groove and 
was in reality the ancestor 
of the modern steel coffer- 
dam piling, with the added 
advantage that when wet it 
swelled and made a water- 
tight barrier. Score another 
one for grandfather! 

If the break was in the 
bank of the canal, the repair 
crew drove down two rows 
of stakes across the breach, 
the rows being a foot or so 
apart. They wattled these 
with rope, and if the breach 
was deep, other stakes were 
driven obliquely beside the 
hurdles thus made to act as 
struts or props. The space 
between the hurdles was 
then filled with straw, well 
trodden down from the sides 
to the center. This slowed 
up the water; in fact, nearly 
stopped it. A row of pile 
planking was now driven, 
which stopped the water 
entirely, and then the breach 
was built up again with 
earth and stone. 

When real winter set in— 
in the North, usually around 
Thanksgiving or early in 
December—the water was drained from the canal through 
the locks and floodgates, for no horse-drawn boat could 
fight its way through the ice. This was the curse of the 
canals—that some of the greatest of them must remain 
idle for four months in the year, and sometimes five. More 
than once the Erie did not resume operation until after 
the first of May. Farther south the boats might start again 
as early as March, or perhaps need not stop at all. In the 
spring there was much work to be done before the water- 
way could be opened—repairing of locks, aqueducts and 
floodgates, removing masses of silt which had washed into 
the channel, and putting fresh puddle, or clay, lining into the 
bed wherever necessary. 


Perils of the Schuylkill 


NE is apt to think of a canal as having always a smooth 
well-kept channel of tolerably uniform depth; and such, 
indeed, was true of the larger and more important water- 
ways; but it isevident that ona few of thesmaller and older 
ones navigation was apt to be full of adventure. Indeed, 
guidebooks were written regarding two or three of them, so 
hazardous were their channels. A sample of these is The 
Schuylkill Canal Navigator, by S. Alspach, published at 
Philadelphia in 1827, which gave all the information neces- 
sary to enable cap- 
tains to avoid 
shipwreck. It is 
evident that a 
journey on the 
Schuylkill must 
have consisted of 
just one dashed 
thing after an- 
other. The author 
certified that “‘the 
Schuylkill Canal 
is considered very 
difficult without 
an experienced 
navigator or 
proper directions; 
especially the 
lower part from 
Reading to Phila- 
delphia, occa- 
sioned by rocks, 
points and bars.” 
A captain leav- 
ing Philadelphia 
is instructed to 
“Tow the whole 
way to Mana- 
yunk—let the 
horse go at a slow 
walk—attend to 
the line—keep a 
lookout for stumps 
and rocks—keep 
out about 10 or 15 
feet, according to 
the situation of the 
place, till you pass 
(Continued on 
Page 174) 
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REN’T you going to kiss me, Arthur?” The words 
buzzed in his ears like flies, and, he reflected bit- 
terly, he had nothing wherewith to swat them. 

What could he say? A brilliant idea crossed his mind. 

“There, there!’’ he said, 
stroking her hand with an air 
of great concern. ‘‘ You mustn’t 
have any excitement, you 
know!” 

It didn’t sound so brilliant 
after all; in fact, it sounded 
incredibly feeble. 

Lady Dorothy’s large lustrous 
eyes opened yet a little wider, 
as though she were puzzled. 

“The horse!”’ cried Jeremy, 
struck by another brilliant idea. 
He would go to the rescue of 
the horse. But that unfortu- 
nate animal did not need his 
assistance. Before riding off for 
the doctor Olivia had slashed 
the harness free and the brute 
which had so nearly killed both 
itself and its mistress was peace- 
fully cropping the grass a dozen 
yards away. 

Jeremy scratched his head, 
looked all round him as though 
seeking inspiration from the 
empty fields and woods and 
finding none. 

“Up-to-date horse,”’ he said 
ruefully as he turned. ‘‘ Doesn’t 
need anybody’s help. Quite in- 


dependent. Er—a mare, of 
course. What?’’ He grinned 
at her. ‘‘I say, you are look- 


ing better. What a lark, eh? 
When the old doctor johnny 
comes tootling along he won’t 
have anything to do.” 

“The old doctor johnny won’t 
find it such a lark, perhaps. 
You seem in wonderful spirits.” 

‘Well, wouldn’t anybody be? 
To be in England on a morning 
like this is enough to make any- 
one bubble a bit. You know: 


‘Spring’s at eleven, 

The lark’s on the thorn. 
Morning’s at seven, 
The snail in the morn.’ 


“T never could get my quota- 
tions right.” 


“Please!”’ she said — mock 
seriousness. ‘“‘Don’t quote 
Browning!” 

“T wasn’t!’’ 


“No; but don’t try to. He’s 
such a back number.” 

“Highbrow?’’ thought 
Jeremy. “This looks like deep 
water. I’d better give her a leg 
up and postpone this conversa- 
tion until such time as I can 
find out how much the Hon. 
Arthur was supposed to know. 

Suppose he was in the habit of quoting poetry to her. 
That would be somewhat of a blow. 

“Here,” he said, “‘let me jolt you into a civilized posi- 
tion. If I put my arm round you like this’’—Lady Doro- 
thy settled into the curve of his arm with some satisfaction— 
“and you put your arm round my neck like that’’—again 
she complied—‘“‘and then heave ho and up with the anchor. 
Voila! You can stand alone.” 

He released her waist and stood away from her. 
smiled faintly. 

“That was very nicely done. You arestrong, you know.” 

She swayed slightly as she stood. It was obvious that 
she had been shaken more violently than she would admit. 

Jeremy, looking at her now for the first time in cold 
blood, as it were, could not quite fathom what was strange 
in this woman who had thus been pitchforked into his life. 
Her eyes were a little too big and her mouth a trifle too 
small; her face had a well-disciplined air, as though any 
emotion which might be permitted to show itself there had 
been carefully prepared according to official instructions 
before being issued. 

It was her hair which was most strange. It was of a fine 
pale gold, so pale as to look bleached—which it was—and 


She 
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“I Don’t Know,’’ He Said Absently, and Let His Thoughts Wander Back to Africa, Where the Only 
Dangers Had Been Lions and Snakes and Malaria 


shingled within an inch of its life. It did not look mascu- 
line, for it was too fantastic for that; but it lent a per- 
emptory air to the proud disciplined expression of her 
aristocratic face. 

“A rum fish,” was Jeremy’s conclusion, “and not the 
sort for any monkey tricks. If she finds out I’m not her 
beloved Arthur she’ll boil me in oil at the least. She’s 
intelligent—too intelligent, in fact; but what’s the good of 
intelligence if it doesn’t enable the intelligent one to dis- 
tinguish between a cuckoo and the real thing?” 

“Can you walk?” he asked her. 

Vesta 

“Perhaps we’d better walk up toward the Hall. . .. 
Hello, here’s the car! Olivia’s been jolly quick.” 

“Tt’s my car,” said Lady Dorothy. ‘She’s been to the 
Hall, I suppose, and telephoned from there.” 

“Brainy girl, Olivia,” said Jeremy, looking up the road 
toward the approaching car. 

“Ts she? You didn’t think so before.” 

“Didn’t I? Then I must have been a thundering idiot. 
I’ve got more sense now. 

“That’s one for you, my honorable friend Arthur,” he 
added under his breath. 
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say nothing of Siegfried Sassoon and one or two others. 
There are one or two anthologies in your room. They be- 
long to Arthur. You’d better know something about them 
anyway.” 

Jeremy groaned and passed a damp hand across a 
damper forehead. 

“This is the most ghastly blow yet,’ he said. “I’m 
bound to wreck the whole show now from the word go.” 

“Then break off the engagement. There is no alter- 
native.” 

““Couldn’t I have a lapse of memory?”’ 

“Short of going into a nursing home, I don’t see what 
you can do,” said Olivia, who was tickled at the prospect 
of the unfortunate Jeremy solemnly learning yards of 
poetry as part of his new intellectual make-up. 

Secretly she would have preferred to see him break the 
engagement right away. She didn’t wish to share him in 
any way with Lady Dorothy. She did not approve very 
highly of that nervous and rather spoiled child of aris- 
tocracy and wealth. She found her fantasies trying and 
not too sincere; her continual seeking after novelty in art 
and life seemed to be a sign of weakness. Olivia herself 
was frank, sometimes almost shockingly outspoken, but 
absolutely sincere. 

She had no pose, intellectual or otherwise. If she liked 
a thing, whether it was a picture or a poem or a person, 
she said so, paying no attention whatever to the fashiona- 
ble whim of the moment. 

Lady Dorothy strove always to be modern, to be on the 
crest of the very latest wave. It was part of her smoldering 
dissatisfaction with life. For Lady Dorothy had every- 
thing and found it insufficient. She did not know really 
what it was she lacked, but she was soon to discover her 
deficiency. In all her life she had never known a real 
overmastering emotion; she had never felt that there was 
one aim in her existence which, if not realized, would leave 
the rest of the world barren and tasteless. She had never 
loved anything. Her affection for the Hon. Arthur Arthur- 
ton had been the first faint hint of reality. They had be- 
come engaged, and then, strangely enough, the thrill she 
had expected had not come. She had realized, slowly but 
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with bitter certainty, that this was not really love. She 
wanted more than this. She had gone away, and during 
her restless wanderings had come to invest the absent 
Arthur with a glow of romance. Perhaps she had been 
wrong. Perhaps love would come to her; it might be 
slowly. She had wired to Arthur at his rooms that she was 
returning and had hurried back. 

Then things had begun to happen, and her first sight of 
him was in the height of that emotional moment after the 
smash in the trap. In that moment she had felt strangely 
moved. After all, there was something about this man 
that was not like other men. His attitude had puzzled her. 
She could not for a moment place his good-humored 
banter. She missed little personal notes of remembered 
intimacies; she was puzzled slightly by mannerisms she 
had not noticed before. But—and this it was that filled 
her mind with a curious exaltation—the faint touch of 
romance that had grown round the figure of the absent 
Arthur while she had been away persisted, strengthened, 
deepened and took a firm hold upon her mind at each con- 
tact with the unfortunate impostor, Jeremy. 

As she made herself tidy, and, by the way, wholly de- 
lightful to look upon in her room, she thought of her lover 
waiting for her below. She chose a simple crépe de chine 
frock of palest amber, for she had no intention of going out 
again that day, and was determined to have her lover stay 
to lunch. She wore no jewelry, remembering that Arthur 
did not like it. He must care for her. He must come to 
feel for her the same warm intensely personal emotion she 
was beginning to feel for him. She stood looking at herself 
in the mirror. Yes, she was beautiful, strikingly beautiful. 
He should tell her so. 

Down on the loggia the supposed Arthur waited, his 
heart in his boots, trying to choose words in which to 
break off his engagement. He would have to doit. Olivia 
had left him, with messages of apology, so that he might 
have a clear field for the painful and difficult task. How 
the dickens did one break off an engagement anyway? 

Insearch of inspiration, he wandered into the room which 
opened out onto the loggia. It was a curious place—Lady 
Dorothy’s own favorite experimental room. The walls were 
silver, the ceiling blue and the 
carpet black. All the fur- 
niture—and there was but 
little—was painted a warm 
gray, with the edges picked 
out in orange. There was but 
one picture—on an easel in the 
corner. It was an incompre- 
hensibleseries of angles, curves, 
shafts of light and splashes of 
color. It was called Medita- 
tion. Miserably he turned 
away. He’d have to under- 
stand that too. On the painted 
table were three books bound 
in vellum. They were very 
thin volumes. He opened one 
at random. It was entitled 
Hoops, and the author was a 
person claiming the name of 
Jean Tomp. 

“This is one of ’em,’’ he 
muttered, turning the leaves. 
He stopped at a poem headed 
Rain: 


Forlornly, 

Black hurting drops on the hurt 
grass 

Palely suffering. 

Life and curves of deepest blue. 

The slavers of the rain 

And a pale world of wet. 


He closed the book deliber- 
ately. 

“That settles it,’’ he said. 
“Tf that’s the sort of stuff I’ve 
got to talk about I’m through. 
I can stand a good deal. I 
could stand it all. But not 
that—not Jean Tomp. Not 
on your life, my boy! When 
I’m through with this job I 
shall want my brain safe and 
sound. I don’t want to go 
playing tricks with it.”’ 

““Ah, there you are!”’ 

The voice of Lady Dorothy 
came to him from the sunshine 
outside. He turned and saw 
her in the pale magnificence of 
her well-schemed beauty. She 
moved toward him, and as she 
did so he dropped the vellum- 
bound book on the table as 

(Continued on Page 140) 


Rodes Has 


ILBERT CHANNAY, on his way 
(ar down from a tramp amongst the 
hills above Beau Soleil, came to 
a standstill in one of the tortuous 
streets lined with small shops and cafés 
leading into the suburbs of Monte 
Carlo. A scene, sordid enough, but un- 
usual in the principality, was taking 
place within a few yards of him. A 
young man, protesting in vociferous 
English, had been summarily ejected 
from a small café-restaurant by the 
brawny shirt-sleeved proprietor, and 
was half standing, half crouching 
amongst the turned-up tables outside, 
from which loiterers had been driven 
by the descending mist. Channay, 
making a slight detour on the pave- 
ment, was in the act of passing by, 
when something in the young man’s d 
face attracted his notice, and he paused. 
The proprietor, heated 
with his wrongs, turned ex- 
citedly toward him. 

“An Englishman,” he 
declared —“‘one of your 
countrymen, perhaps, 
monsieur; but what mat- 
ters? He comes in here, he 
eats of my best, he drinks 
my good red wine, my 
champagne, a coffee and 
liqueur. Afterward, when 
the bill comes, he has no 
money.” 

“Might happen to any- 
one,”’ the wrongdoer inter- 
posed sullenly, taking care 
to keep just beyond the 
other man’s reach. 

“Once, perhaps,’’ the 
restaurant keeper agreed, 
with unabated anger, “but 
never twice. Monsieur 
must understand,”’ he went 
on, turning to Channay, 
“that this is the second 
time within three days. His 
only excuse was—the ras- 
cal!—that he did not know 
it was the same place. I 
am in the mind to send for 
agendarme. Such wastrels 
spoil an honest man’s 
chance of making a living.” 

Gilbert Channay looked 
once more at the young 
man. He was not very favorably impressed by him, but 
the resemblance which had startled him at first was even 
more marked upon closer inspection. He produced his 
pocketbook. 

** After all,”’ he decided, “‘the young man appears to be 
of my country. I will discharge his bill.’ 

There followed an amazing transformation in the de- 
meanor of the plump, furious man with the fierce mus- 
taches who had so volubly stated his wrongs. In a few 
seconds all traces of anger had passed. The bland smile of 
the perfect maitre d’hétel played round his lips. His tone 
became ingratiating, his manner almost apologetic. 

“Tf monsieur,”’ he said, ‘“‘chooses to do so kindly an 
action it will be good for all concerned. Monsieur will 
understand that it is not easy to make a living up here 
where there come seldom those who have the money to 
spend. It is a thin affair, this living, and to lose the price 
of such a meal as monsieur there had ordered sets one 
back.” 

“What is the amount of the bill?”’ Gilbert Channay in- 
quired. 

“‘One hundred and eighteen franes seventy-five, mon- 
sieur,”’ the restaurant keeper replied. 

Channay handed him one hundred and forty franes. 

“There is also the pourboire,” he pointed out. “You can 
retire.” 

‘*Monsieur earns my most sincere thanks,’’ the man de- 
clared, backing across the pavement. ‘“‘If monsieur him- 
self will honor my little establishment one evening, the 
best there is in Monte Carlo will be at his disposal. I my- 
self will see to it.” 
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“TI Am Sorry to Disappoint You,’’ He Said, ‘“‘But Even Then, This Had to Come to an End, Hadn't It?”’ 


Channay, with a civil word of acknowledgment, nodded 
his farewell, and the restaurateur disappeared. The young 
man stood upright now and accepted his hat and stick from 
a small boy who had come running out of the café. 

“ Awfully good of you, I’m sure,” he said to his friend in 
need. “I couldn’t make the fellow understand my French, 
and the more I tried to explain the angrier he got.” 

““Wh'at was the trouble?’’ Channay inquired. 

“T forgot that I hadn’t the money with me to pay my 
bill,’”’ was the not very convincing explanation. 

Channay looked at the object of his generosity specu- 
latively. ‘“You mean that you hadn’t it with you, or that 
you hadn’t it at all?” he persisted. 

The young man’s expression was for a moment almost 
surly. He hesitated. 

“Tf you want the truth, I’m broke,’’ he confessed. 

They had commenced the descent toward Monte Carlo 
proper, the defaulter, his hat drawn over his eyes, swinging 
his stick with a somewhat defiant air. Channay, his hands 
behind his back, his gait leisurely as usual, seemed ab- 
sorbed in thought. 

“The tables?’ he asked at last. 

His companion nodded. 

“T’ve had rotten luck,’ he complained. ‘‘I’ve only been 
here three days and I brought the best part of a hundred 
pounds along. Couldn’t touch a thing! If I don’t find my 
friends this evening, I shall have to try to cadge the price 
of a ticket home.” 

“Do you mind telling me your name?” Channay in- 
quired. 

“Rodes—Harold Rodes.”’ 
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£1 Neither spoke until they were on the ter- 
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id your going away,” she said at last. 


“Tt is a very simple matter,’’ he assured her. ‘‘I suppose 
it had to be some time.” 

“Yes, but—I thought we should all leave together,”’ 
she concluded, a little awkwardly. ‘‘Of course I love the 
place, but it won’t be the same without you. I should have 
been quite ready to go home if you had suggested it.” 

“You may find compensations for my absence,” he re- 
marked. 

There was a perplexed frown upon her forehead as she 
turned to look at him, a whimsical questioning smile part- 
ing her lips. 

“What on earth do you mean?”’ she demanded. ‘‘ What 
compensations could there be? We know scarcely anyone 
here. I am sure father won’t stop without you.” 

“Tf he doesn’t,’”’ he answered, “‘we shall meet again very 
soon. Your father knows where I shall be in Cannes.” 

She sighed. 

“Tt is a horrid ending to a wonderful time,’”’ she com- 
plained. ‘‘I am very, very disappointed. Shall I tell you 
why?” 

“Please do,” he begged. ; 

They leaned over the parapet for a moment, watching 
the color die out of the placid sea. 

“Ever since I knew you,”’ she began, ‘‘there has always 
been something that I hated. There were those men—one 
by one—whom you were seeking to destroy. Some of the 
adventures were exciting enough, sometimes the thrill of 
them was wonderful; but beneath it, all the time, it was 
wrong. No one could blame you. On the other hand, no 
one could approve of you. Iam not a very religious person, 
you know; but I think, ethically, Christianity is a mar- 
velous doctrine.” 

“Tt wields indifferent weapons against sinners,”’ he mur- 
mured. 

“T don’t believe it,’’ she rejoined earnestly. ‘‘Forgive- 
ness hurts often more than revenge. Don’t think I’m 
trying to argue. I am simply trying to explain how I feel. 
Only last night you were saying that you had finished, that 
the only man left was one who was to find reward and not 
punishment.” 

“Reward,” he repeated. ‘‘Yes.’’ 

“T can’t tell you how glad I was,” she went on. “TI felt 
that you would be more yourself, that the shadow which 
comes over you at times would pass away forever. You 
were free of your burden anyway. As to what you had 
done, I am not your judge—I didn’t want to be your judge. 
I am very feminine, you see. I accept without question. 
But I hoped that it was all over now, and that gradually 
you would become happier and lighter-hearted and that 
we should have some wonderful times here.” 

“T am sorry to disappoint you,” he said, keeping his face 
turned away from her, for he had caught one glimpse of 
something in her eyes, and he was afraid of himself; ‘‘but 
even then, this had to come to an end, hadn’t it? Your 
father is longing for the Thames and the Strand and his old 
cronies again.” : 

“Yes, I suppose so,’’ she acquiesced. ‘‘He hasn’t said 
anything. He has seemed quite content. It is you who are 
seeking a change.” 

“T seek it for a reason,” he confided. ‘“‘I cannot quite 
tell you what that reason is, but I can tell you this: It is 
not because I want to leave you and your father.” 

“Then why go?’”’ she murmured. 

“You will understand very well before long,”’ he assured 
her. ‘‘The situation as it exists at present is scarcely pos- 
sible. When we meet again things will be different.” 

“T shall miss our talks,’ she sighed. 

“So shall I,” he agreed. ‘‘Upon the whole,” he went_.on, 
after a pause, ‘‘you are a wonderfully tactful person.” 

“Exactly why?” she demanded. 

“Because during all the hours we have spent together,” 
he replied, ‘‘you have never once let the conversation drift 
backward. The future might lead anywhere. My past is 
scarcely a subject for pleasant discussion.” 

“T can promise you that mine is as bad,’’ she laughed. 
“You can’t imagine how drab and monotonous it was before 
father came into this money. I should probably have been 
a school-teacher by now, if he hadn’t, and I should have 
hated it. I don’t like doing things. I don’t want a career. 
I’m an idle, good-for-nothing person. I love nice clothes 
and pleasant days and lots of fresh air.”’ 

“You would have married,’’ he suggested. 

“Married,” she reflected. ‘‘ Well, there was always that 
possibility.” 

‘Have you ever been engaged?”’ he asked abruptly. 

She hesitated. 

“In a way, I suppose I have,” she admitted. ‘“‘ More 
than once I meant to tell you about it, and yet somehow it 
didn’t seem important. It was a soldier whom I nursed at 
Hastings.” 

“You were very much in love with him?” 

“T don’t think that I was in love with him at all. I don’t 
think that I ought to have let things go so far as they did, 
but just then life seemed turned upside down. One had 
lost hold of the real things. Anyhow, when he came to see 
me in London afterward, father wouldn’t have anything to 
say to it. He had no money. He went out to South Africa 
to try to make some.” 
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“So you were never actually engaged then,’”’ Channay 
persisted. 

She shook her head. 

“Father wouldn’t listen to it,’’ she repeated; ‘and 
honestly, I don’t think I wanted anything definite myself. 
But there was always a sort of understanding—if he came 
back in a reasonable time and if he had succeeded u 

“‘T see,’’ Channay interrupted. ‘“‘Have you heard from 
him lately?” 

“Not for some time. 
him.” 

“Well,” he observed as he turned away and led her 
homeward, ‘‘you know all about my dark and murky past. 
I wanted to delve a little into yours. I should like to ask 
you one more question, if I may.” 

“Any number,” she invited. 

“Tf he appeared at this moment, how would you really 
feel about his coming—about everything?” 

She walked on in silence for several moments. Then she 
turned around and her eyes met his frankly. 

“Honestly, I don’t know,” she confided. ‘‘He was quite 
good-looking; a decent person in an ordinary sort of way. 
I suppose there was no reason why one should not have 
been very fond of him. I might have been if I had seen 
more of him, but I didn’t. And now that he has gone away 
I seem out of touch somehow. If I saw him coming along 
here; if I felt him take my hand in his, heard him speak, 
I should know; but ——’” 

“Well?” 

“Tf I found that I really did feel anything for him,’’ she 
acknowledged quietly, ‘“‘I should be amazed.” 

They came suddenly upon Martin Fogg with a group of 
acquaintances, and the little party turned and strolled back 
toward the hotel. Channay made his adieus in the lounge, 
with half a dozen people standing around. Catherine tried 
to find an excuse to walk with him to the door, curiously 
and almost feverishly anxious for some parting word; but 
a reception clerk, the porters, the commissionaire, formed 
their usual farewell gathering, and she herself was waylaid 
by one of her little court of admirers, which had been stead- 
ily growing during the last few weeks. She watched him 
drive off with a farewell wave of the hand, and stood for a 
moment upon the steps with a curious sense of emptiness 
all around her, an entirely novel feeling at her heart. There 
was something wrong and she had not wit enough to dis- 
cover what it was. 

Then, before she quite realized what she was doing, she 
was crossing the Place, passing rapidly along through the 
Casino opening, down to the lift. She was filled with a 
vague feeling of excitement. She entered the station and 
crossed the line with a wonderful smile upon her lips, a con- 
viction that she was very near to something altogether new 
in life. And then she stopped short. Walking slowly along 
the platform, followed by his servant and her maid, were 
Channay and the Princess Variabinski—the princess whose 
deliverer he had been, the princess who only the night be- 
fore in her hearing had told him that she was leaving Monte 
Carlo out of sheer boredom. The roar of the incoming train 
was scarcely loud enough to stifle the humming in her ears. 
She was almost dizzy, seeking now only for escape. She 
crossed the line a few yards in front of the advancing en- 
gine, regardless of angry shouts, and somehow or other 
found her way to the courtyard and into a little carriage. 
As they climbed the hill the train thundered out on its way 
to Cannes. 


Tell me why you asked about 


Martin Fogg was not an observant man so far as such 
details were concerned, but even he noticed his daughter’s 
pallor as they sat together in the lounge of the hotel drink- 
ing cocktails before dinner. Her manner, too, was entirely 
listless. 

“Headache?” he inquired. 

“T am afraid,”’ she confessed, ‘‘that I am getting a little 
bored with this place. I shall be quite content to go back 
to London when you wish.” 

“Wait a day or two,” he advised enigmatically. ‘‘Some- 
thing may turn up to change your views.” 

She shook her head and watched the people idly for a 
moment. 

“T wonder,”’ she speculated, “‘whether Mr. Channay 
was seriously attracted by the princess.” 

“Can’timagine Channay being attracted by any woman,” 
her father declared, looking over the top of the newspaper 
he had picked up. “The princess was infatuated with him 
and no wonder, considering what he did for her. Beautiful 
woman too! Channay might do worse than settle down, 
now that he has come to the end of his adventures. She’d 
marry him all right. I’m sure of that. By the by, I didn’t 
tell you, Catherine, that we have a guest for dinner this 
evening.” 

“A guest?” she repeated. “‘What a nuisance!” 

“An old friend. Ah, here he is! What do you 
think of this for a surprise, Catherine?” 

She turned her head and saw Harold Rodes hurrying 
toward them. Somehow or other the thought of her words 
on the terrace flashed into her mind, even in the midst of 
her very natural astonishment. 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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Get: Rich:-Quick Libraries 


T IS said the publisher of a weekly financial journal has 
presented to the state of New York a complete library 
of the investigations conducted by his magazine into finan- 
cial frauds and swindles over a period of twenty-three 
years. The gift of libraries by generous benefactors for the 
use of the people is not new; it goes far back into the 
Christian era. But the donation, or endowment, or be- 
quest of libraries of fraud—this is new indeed, and different. 
It is too early to say just how far this distinctly modern 
educational development, the library of fraud, will tend. 
As compared with the most celebrated book collection 
of antiquity, that of Alexandria, or with the British 
Museum, the Vatican Library, the Bodleian at Oxford, the 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris or even our own Congres- 
sional Library, this recent departure in concentrated infor- 
mation may seem at first glance almost too suggestive of 
the utilitarian. 

But if universities are compelled to meet the needs of the 
life of today, so must libraries. Our civilization has too 
many financial aspects to confine the records of crime 
wholly to files of finger prints at police headquarters. It is 
almost as necessary to protect the investor from the conse- 
quences of his own folly and the ravages of the swindler as 
it is to hold the pickpocket and the bandit in check. 

New York State’s acquisition is excellent of its kind. 
Unfortunately such information has been too scattered in 
the past, much like the efforts of official and volunteer 
agencies engaged in combating financial frauds. 

There are many other valuable libraries or files of this 
nature. There are several strictly private detective or 
financial reporting agencies whose records cover the 
activities of several hundred thousand separate frauds and 
swindles. The Post Office Department has its own records, 
and so have hundreds of state and local attorney-generals 
and district attorneys. There are the files of the larger 
stock exchanges and their affiliated ticker companies, the 
credit records of banks and the morgues of the larger 
newspapers. 

If it were possible to exchange all this information on 
quick notice, many a fraud would be stopped a-borning. 
The massing of all such data would save large sums of 
hard-won savings. One of the gentry engaged in the sale 


of dubious stock was once addressing his customers, fol- 
lowing a series of difficult encounters, on his part, with the 
authorities. He undertook to explain away, among other 
incidents, two prison terms: 

‘“My accusers do not seem to consider the possibility of 
a man’s reforming,’’ he shouted, ‘‘even if I were willing to 
grant the truth of their charges. In and the 
law forbids anyone to publish the past of an individual who 
has reformed and begun a life of helpfulness.” 

If a substantial portion of all the credit information and 
libraries of fraud were consolidated and the information 
quickly available to every intending investor, granting the 
mechanical possibility of such a feat, an occasional injus- 
tice might be done to a reformed swindler. In one case out 
of many hundreds, what looks like a get-rich-quick scheme 
turns out to be the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. 
Likewise one swindler, in a great many, reforms. 

But there need be no fear that the shady promoter will 
not have all the protection he deserves. The whole theory 
and practice of law protects him. The public deserves 
some protection. It gets exceedingly little, so eager are we 
that injustice shall never be done the accused, if by any 
wriggling of technicality he can be let off. 

If the attorney-general of New York has been handed 
another weapon in the fight against those who prey upon 
the savings of society, more power to his arm! If there are 
any more donors of fraud libraries in New York or any 
other state, let them step up to the captain’s office and 
deposit their gift where it will do the most good. 


Business Always Finds a Way 


T IS difficult at any time to survey business conditions 

without finding grounds for optimism. Failures are 
always to be seen, a few even in the most roaring chapters 
of prosperity. Man’s knowledge is extremely limited; his 
judgment faulty to the last degree. Generation after gen- 
eration and group after group fall victims to the same 
errors and commit the same blunders. Credit men cal- 
culate failure ratio and its causal detail as dispassionately 
as actuaries figure the death rate. We are weak vessels and 
miserable offenders, even in pursuit of gain. 

But man has considerable ingenuity and power of ad- 
justment. Always he gropes for a way out. Blunders are 
made by the million, but there is a saving grace in the vital 
qualities of enterprise, ambition and persistence. Often at 
the very moment when professional moralists and the 
howling dervishes of business are crying the loudest, hun- 
dreds of thousands of matter-of-fact business men and 
women are searching a way out. 

A few years ago the high cost of living seemed to present 
an impassable barrier to future progress. It became a 
regular bogy, a very real personal devil. It has not been 
banished; no sensible person would pretend as much. But 
almost unconsciously we are working our way around it 
bit by bit. 

Houses cost more, but people have learned to live in 
smaller ones. The wages of servants are higher, but 
electrical power has come to the rescue, in part at least. 
With enhanced prices for raw materials, coupled with pro- 
hibition, hotel and restaurant keepers did not see how they 
could serve meals any longer except at exorbitant rates. 
But behold the rise of the cafeteria, coffee shop, soda 
fountain, tea room, chocolate shop and similar new cater- 
ing places. It is said that though there were less than 
twenty tea rooms in New York City in 1918 there are 
now more than eight thousand. 

New ways of meeting public needs do not invariably 
prove economical either to the public or to the enter- 
priser. They represent at times the same percentage of 
fallibility as the institutions supplanted. But the gloomy 
fear that nothing is being done about it proves often enough 
to be unwarranted. Fortunately there is no lack of ex- 
perimenters in whose’ breasts the hope of profit from de- 
vising and operating new ways and means springs eternal. 

A number of years ago the natural-ice industry was 
threatened with extinction because of the growth of 
artificial-ice making nearer the consuming centers. On the 
upper reaches of the Hudson River great gaunt store- 
houses stood idle, an apparent! dead investment. Then it 


was discovered that these buildings made ij 
caves, and a new and profitable industry | 
the ruins of the old. 
Salvage and transformation do not 

upon decline. There are losses and burdey 
genuity ever compensates. But as long as) 
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American Money in E; 
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extend credits as favorable as those custom 
by many European exporters. This relatiy 
the American exporter is intensified if the .! 
is employed by the European borrower di 
rectly, for the purpose of extending fore 
European exports. 4 

Broadly considered, our heavy posi 
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JOMN D. ROCKEFELLER ’S SYSTEM OF GIVING 


4N D. ROCKEFELLER, back in the 1870’s, 
ecasion to inspect a New Yorkseaboard plant 
ior fining petroleum for export. It was a plant of 
est mtemporary efficiency and its creation had 
hepilities of the experts of the day. A handling 
el} five-gallon cans was run under twelve taps. 
pulled a lever and five gallons of refined oil 
‘containers. Any slight spillage was troughed 
sey ervoirs, and the twelve cans moved forward 
- device and then on to the machine which 
yldered the caps. Before this last operation 
x lingered for some moments. He turned to 
ger f the refinery and spoke in the voice of one 
hig'favor: 
| y/, perhaps, tell me the amount of solder em- 
se/ng these caps?” 
nar was justly proud that he knew his portion 
ast/ asiness to the minutest detail. 
ir; xactly forty drops to the can. That has been 
od { the economic quantity.” 
y¢-forty drops.” And Mr. Rockefeller hesi- 
hozh somewhat abashed to put another ques- 
ipy3e, Just as an experiment, we put through a 
usiz thirty-eight drops instead of forty to each 
ild'ou think well of trying that?” 
mar naturally thought well of it and gave the 
juthe sealing under the thirty-eight-drop for- 
ay a considerable number of improperly closed 
S. 
ekiller was still interested and tenacious of his 
lea 
sé Thirty-eight won’t answer, but as a favor 
u ce to try thirty-nine drops?” 
de!ig machine was adjusted for the thirty-nine- 
a ¢i the cans started along. One unit of twelve 
s ¢1e through properly sealed. Two—three— 
2, a still no imperfections showed up to con- 
ng of that fortieth drop of solder. Twelve 
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hundred cans were closed on the new basis and the thirty- 
nine-drop quantity became the accepted standard for 
that job. 

“That’s all very well,’”’ said a woman who later heard 
the manager telling the story; “‘but I think it decidedly 
picayune for a man like Mr. Rockefeller, who has built up 
a world trade and must think in a very broad way, to worry 
his brain over little puny details like that fortieth drop of 
solder.” 

““Well’’—and the manager was still proud of his own 
grasp of the infinite details of his plant—‘‘you may be 
right, but here’s another way to think of it. The saving of 
that drop of solder the first year increased the net profit 
for my refinery by about $50,000. The following year 
business was much larger and the saving was 
well over $100,000. To date, with the growth 
of shipments, the elimination of that fortieth 
drop has run into millions.” 

The dread of waste is an ardent quality in the 
character of those men who, by their own efforts, 
have collected monumental fortunes. Such pas- 
sion for saving is sometimes charged to stingi- 
ness, which charge may be annulled at once by 
the philanthropies of the accused gentlemen. 
But the dislike of waste does exist with them, 
and must arise, unconsciously perhaps, from an 
appreciation of the economic value of any item 
upon which energy has been expended; either 
the energy of human 
labor in producing a 
commodity or the en- 
ergy of Nature in creat- 
ing raw materials. And 
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having such an innate appreciation of values, it is natural 
that they desire to employ their surplus when they give 
it in a manner to procure the broadest beneficent energy. 

Mr. Rockefeller has said, ‘‘The genius of the Standard 
Oil Company is conservation and codperation.’’ And the 
ideas of conservation and codperation are preéminent in 
most philanthropic schemes which Mr. Rockefeller has 
initiated. 

In John D. Rockefeller’s book, Random Reminiscences 
of Men and Events, he states: 

“T have always indulged the hope that during my life I 
should be able to help establish efficiency in giving so that 
wealth may be of greater use to the present and future 


generations.” 
(Continued on Page 149) 


DRAWN BY ART YOUNG 


He Called Himself ‘‘Pawnee Biill.’? Every Year the Town Would be Visited by a ‘‘Pawnee 
Bill”’ or a “‘Kickapoo Charley,’? Who Would Sell Us Indian Medicine Made From the 
Roots of Wild Cabbage,and Liniment From the Bark of the Snake Tree. 
Them Were the Happy Days 


Farmers of Their Rkeumatism Right Before Our Eyes. 


Preserved in Sirup 


DON’T care so much for ice-cream soda. One trouble 
with it is that you know when you’ve got enough; one 
of them generally takes my measure. And then the at- 
mosphere of most ice-cream parlors is calm and frosty. No 
inducement to hang around. The smart young soda clerks 
are polite but distant; they don’t seem to invite you to 
make bosom friends of them on a moment’s notice. Their 


DRAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 


“‘Buster, Come Here at Once! I Simply Will 
Not Have You Play With Every Chance 
Puppy That Comes Along 
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“At Least You Might Choose One of Your 
Own Race That Has Some Claim to Gentle 
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He Would Cure 


idea is that you came to have a glass of soda, and that you 
will then turn around and walk right out again. They 
would not know what to make of you if you anchored at 
the counter and ordered another after another through an 
evening, growing ever more intimate and affectionate, 
telling them all about your home life and how much you 
were making and how you could fight. Would they help 


Mr. and Mrs. Beans 


Blood 


Aunt Nancy Fillebrown. Aunt Nancy Went to All the Town Funeral. 

Loyalty Continuously Sustaining and Soothing Her. 

the Deceased in Life, She Was There When it Came to a Post:Mortem Res} 
Everybody in Town Was Assured of One Mourner at Least 


“Beans, I Do Wish You Would Take Buster 
in Hand! Why,I Just Found Him Playing 
With a Common Chinese Puppy’”’ 
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He 
No Matter What She 


you to sing a good old come-all-ye? They 
would one of them take it if you seized hish 
shook it for five minutes straight and t 
liked him and if there was ever anything 
him, night or day, hand or pocket, let li 
word? I can’t even imagine. 
Bert is different; he’s a soda clerk in ¢ 
square-built soda-counter man with big 
(Continued on Page 


“Vi, Dear, I am Inclined to % 
is a Better Picker Than You 
We Aren't Dead Sure of OW 
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- Doesn’t it make you hungry? 


Don’t these fresh and tempting vegetables, hearty 
cereals, choice meat and flavory herbs promise a meal ? 


Thousands of people think of Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup as a meal rather than a soup. In 
fact, they say it’s a lunch or supper in itself and very 
often eat it at these times, with very little else. 


You know how comfortable and convenient it is 
just to heat such a real, filling soup and eat a 
satisfying meal without bothering about a lot of 


different dishes. 


Fifteen vegetables, invigorating beef broth, 
strengthening cereals, fresh herbs grown on our own 
farms. How delicious! 


12 cents a can 
I’m certainly glad to compete; 
All comers I eagerly meet. Pa 
Oh, it’s now that I’ll shine - 
With these muscles of mine— 
Three cheers for the Campbell’s I eat! 


i Io fe MERELL Soup COMPANY m 


~ CAMDEN, N.J., US 
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EAD as a broken pot.” 
D The gunguna jerked 
open the breech of his 
pistol, blew into it a whistling 
note, ran the slide home again 
and patted the wooden stock. 
“T never told him to fire. 

I locked the safety catch.’ 

In hurry and anguish of soul, Dan 
was aware that another voice babbled, 
repeating words. He could not move 
or think. Darkness and a chill de- 
scended; the bottom of the world fell 
out; nothing remained but funeral tapers and a gilt 
cap swimming in the void. 

“He didn’t know how to fire it. A bluff! I locked 
the safety catch. Do you think I’d trust him? 
Wouldn’t have it happen—no, not for all your beastly 
treasure on earth.” 

The giddiness wore off. Mortally sick and faint, 
Dan roused enough to turn a blank stare in the di- 
rection of this chatter. He saw Birdekin sitting 
crumpled, with head in hands, weakly swaying from 
knee to knee, and moaning—a figure of defeat, of collapse, 
huge, broken, and clownish in its gay skirt. That, like all, 
was phantasmagoria. An echo of his own words from the 
past haunted him confusedly—an echo of his warning to 
Runa; they had chased wildfire, a putrid marsh light, a 
jack-o’-lantern which now led them plunging into the 
swamp of death. 

“And his wife,”’ he said aloud; “‘his wife, Leda, and the 
babes. Oh, why did 4 

He gave a:shudder and looked elsewhere, though with- 
out purpose. The native in the stolen finery had moved, 
crept nearer toward the candlelight, and stood holding his 
black devil’s toy before him, ready for use again. _ 

“Look out!”’ said Towers wearily. “The firearm! Your 
man’s covering you.” 

‘Let him.’’ Birdekin did not even glance up. ‘‘Let him 
shoot and be hanged. Much I care now.” 

Dan turned to leave. Nothing signified. Out beyond 
the passage, in the dark, he would go and find what lay 
there among heaps of rubbish and dust. The few seconds 
of time had been an age. He woke to the need of action. 

“T must go look.” 

As he rushed away, the sound of a laugh checked him. 
It came from the punkah wallah, but was not that screech 
owl’s merriment. 

“When me they fly,”’ said a well-known voice, 
the wings. Come back, Danny.” 

Through his despair flashed a countercurrent, a wave of 
opposite emotion greater and keener than bodily pain, 
which left him shaken. ‘‘Come here.” 

The laughing murderer did not bend or slouch, but stood 
erect, a lithe brown youth; his nose had a clean edge, not 
the curve of a chestnut; and his eyes, brightening while he 
spoke, darted a familiar wickedness of black magic. He 
was Runa, very much alive. 

“T am also the doubter and the doubt,” said he. “‘ There- 
fore, gentlemen, explain yourselves.” 

Birdekin, lifting a raddled countenance of grief, swore. 

“Who is this one?” he cried, ‘‘What happened?” 

Runa gave a shrug. Pert as any sparrow, he cocked his 
head to look the big man up and down. 

“What, fichtre, indeed? My question came first.’”? He 
drew off the French gold cap, then the blue scarf, and so, 
bare to a loin cloth, flung them away. ‘Those I took from 
your sentinel, under whom I fired one bullet into a roll of 
razais. He is running yet, for I opened the door. And then, 
mes amis? Why did you post him to threaten me with my 
own bit of ironmongery? Was it kind, eh?” 

Towers had backed over something, chair or stool, and 
dropped on it, weak as a cat. He saw Birdekin rise glori- 
fied, shameless, with tears watering his red cheeks. 


Never! 


“T am 
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Under the Midnight Stars They Went Home, Tired 
But Light:Hearted 


“La Fléche? Thank God we didn’t kill you between the 
pair of us! He wouldn’t speak out, this hombre. I only 
wanted to know if he was a friend of yours.” 

“A friend?”’ Runa came and rested his hand for a mo- 
menton Dan’shead. “Areyouupset,myoldone? Forgive 
the trick,’’ he begged in a quiet undertone of contrition. “I 
did not know what was going on here.’’ Then he strutted 
up toward their enemy like a little brown chanticleer of 
Gaul preparing to clap wings -and crow. ‘Friendship? 
Sir, you may or may not be capable of understanding 
what it is, the sacred word. But as a bystander you are 
convenient, for you can hear something which I have never 
had the courage to tell Mr. Towers. He is not only my 
best and dearest friend but the one man of this world 
whom I love like a brother—yes, more than my ‘Jife and 
from the bottom of my soul. It is well for you that he has 
met with no harm tonight.” 

Like a small boy after a whipping, Birdekin rubbed his 
face on the cuff of his white sleeve. 

“Good lads,”’ he muttered. “‘Good lads. My aunt, what 
an escape all round! Blind man’s buff.””’ He stood beaming 
on them. ‘Put yourself in my shoes a moment. When I 
caught you down below, Towers, with your chart and all, 
it did look fishy, didn’t it? Never mind now. Bygones are 
bygones. I was keeping guard here till you came, La 
Fléche, or trying to. Don’t be too sure how little a by- 
stander can feel. You’re the boy I want to please. There’s 
nothing in this house good enough for you, but you shall 
have it!” 

He spoke with a kind of boisterous triumph. 

“Ah, you flatter me. But,’’ said Runa coldly as he eyed 
the bottles on the green cloth, “is it your own enthusiasm 
or the burra peg speaking?”’ 

Birdekin let off a snort of indignation, loud as a horse 
coughing. 

“Drunk, you mean?” - He subdued himself with an 
effort. ‘Yes, very.’”’ He nodded, smiled and picked up 
from the table a pair of billiard cues, with a white ball. 
“Oh, very.” 

Holding the cues together parallel before him he let the 
ball run as in a groove to their tips. He balanced and grew 
still. Then like a miracle or a play along the edge of a 
moonbeam, the ivory sphere came gliding home on a single 
cue, rolled up his arm to the shoulder and was caught under 
his chin. 

“A little dodge of Paul Cinquevalli’s,’ he explained. 
“That will show you how drunk I am.” 

As though such a feat were nothing, he laid ball and 
cues on the table. 

“T’ll adopt your friend’s method, Towers, and talk 
through you,” he declared. “‘Young La Fléche here is a 


prince. That’s what he is, a king of men. Ar} 
call me maudlin. Some years ago, when I wai 
my tether, a destitute bloomin’ subject, | 
more than half crazy, broken down, despera 
speaker turned upon Dan fiercely. ‘Do yout 
means,” he roared, “‘to be alone in the Far: 
empty pocket, an empty belly, no é 
just crawling on foot after dengue fe 
Dave gave a nod. 
“Part of it,” said he. “Once.” 
‘Well then you can guess!”’ cried Bird 
“You'd better be a scalded stray dog bu 
after him. I hadn’t a clean rag to wear; 
grown man, too weak to shaye, so fee 
self in the glass you’d begin erying. 
sickness and the trembles. What’s mo: 
to hire a law shark, I was in danger of 
job as white overseer of the carpet ma 
La Fléche do, not knowing this pret 
Pass by on the other side? No, by Gog 
me carried in, out of the gutter, out of # 
lodging and my chow, paid a medico, camé 
and when on the hoof again lent me mt 
worthless way. I swore then up and do} 
took a lifetime. [I want him to know 
word. He can believe what I’m going” 
him so.” ~ - 
La Fléche had grown downcast, lik 
had found him out. : 
“T think it’s all right, Runa,” said 
could have broken my neek a while 
I’m for him.” a 
Birdekin tossed back his head and ! 
hearty reverberation did them good. 
“Thank you. Here we are, throwi 
other, wrong way round, like Midshi 
three-cornered. Now, my boy’’—he ap 
“no more compliments if you’d rath 
business, cold blood. I owe you fiftee 
for some human language that kept the 
in a dirty animal. Here, let’s all sit dov 
Towers lifted a hand. 4 
“Wait!’’ He rose, went to Runa an 
from him. ‘‘Give me that.” 
Stepping toward the window, he thre 
of hislongarm. They heard the wea 
leaves and plump with a hollow splas 
the tank. 
“Couldn’t bear the sight of it,” he gr 
happened.” ‘a 
Runa seized a high billiard chair, dra 
ness against the wall into candlelight, h 
throned above them like a naked young. 
“You lay a cool hand on my pro 
“But Mr. Birdekin will see that wea 
now possible for him to break both oul 
(Continued on Page 
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Continued from Page 36) 

of jight gave a twitch to his colored skirt, lay 
jinjind viewed them with indulgence. 

m (death, more like,” he’answered. ‘‘Where 
et,.u and I, Towers? Aigo-Morto? Ah, no, I 
e es Saintes. I’d gone there to see an old 
f mie who took to the roads. By the way, it 
it of a wanderer too. A born wanderer?” 
"said Dan. “ You might say it was forced 


’ 


jy but that’s better,” rejoined Birdekin, 
‘as my undoing from the start—fun. But 
nt drubbish written, said or sung, this wild- 
satighway-romance jabber is Faugh! 
satind of wanderer; he takes to it in selfish 
Wend of him is bitterness. Amen, Selah.’ 
yiead wagged at them ruefully. “Satan 
_Nmoresermon.. . . WemetatLiSanto, 
yi.a chit for La Fléche?”’ 

wird,” put in Runa. “I have it.” 

ig tale,” said Birdekin, “behind the card. 
‘vi here all night, here goes: My people, 
aw from like a young fool, were neighbors at 
sds; and he himself, poor chap, was kind to 
_ ker he died, his brother told me that you, 
adeen to see him. Now by mistake, though 
i¢ a certain bit of knowledge having come 
ds) you know what—I tried to overtake you 


ne, nough to live on.” 

ved aavely from his high chair. 

A jm of substance qui a du quoi,’”’ he mur- 

a). quibus? I congratulate you.” 

d dekin sternly; ‘‘no cause. My people are 

ne All those years I behaved to them like a 
| 


ed|ce hardened with momentary pain. His 
and a look which, rapid and stolen though 

alagreement, a clinching of their belief in 
; g he continued. ‘Yesterday afternoon, 
1 \re chaffing me about King Cambyses, 
? lir game, of course; but hobby for hobby, 
su) to hunt down a few harmless traditions, 


i 


The Watching Was Behind, Somewhere, as if the Black Goddess in Her Corner 
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run after the rainbow’s foot if you like, than, for example, 
to go out with a gun and blow living creatures into cold 
meat? I can’t think so. Fun? Sport? It’s all in the shikar 
as you go, not in the bag at the end.”’ Birdekin ducked his 
head among the candles, where he lighted a cigarette. 
“One thing, anyhow,” he chuckled, blowing smoke through 
his nostrils like a dragon, ‘‘my hobby has never been dull. 
Queer company, strange doings. I could spin you boys a 
yarn or two that would make your great-grandmothers’ 
hair curl—Arabian nights on the seamy side, underground. 
Did you ever hoist up a large flat rock and see the tribes of 
hundred-legged things, you wouldn’t dream were there, 
start uncoiling and earwigging away? My life’s been full 
of such turnovers. A waste of time, granted, but never 
dull.” 

The philosopher mused again, watching smoke drift 
into the darkness. A lazy tolerance filled his big blue eyes, 
which appeared to enjoy something far away, some comedy 
of the past. 

“Unless you have been the same kind of fool,’’ he de- 
clared, ‘‘you can’t believe how many there are; all over 
the face of the globe. As for Cambyses, mark my words, 
one fine day before long, out in the blue, over the hot sand, 
some lucky bargee will dig him up. But here’s the point, 
our point, that we’re coming to. Unless you took part 
you’d never guess how many playmates I’ve had who 
firmly believe in Alexander the Great, Sikander Zulkar- 
nein, and his private dump of treasure. A while ago, when 
I was the Handcuff King, juggler and strong man with the 
Golden European Traveling Hippodrome, no less, we used 
to sit under the wagons in the dark every spare minute and 
yarn about it; a little band of us, one Gulam Muhammad 
who sold shrab, a camp follower whose nickname was Nak 
Maddu, a sais, and a master thief with pockets down his 
throat. I furnished their tobacco. The sais, by the way, is 
the man you kicked out at this front door tonight.” 

Runa pricked up his ears. 

“Your Nak Maddu,” he interposed, “‘and your Mr. 
Gullet-Pouch are in jail.”’ 

“Where they belong,” said Birdekin with approval. 
“The other pair I discovered hanging about these prem- 
ises when I came here to find you, La Fléche, and didn’t. 
As an unwelcome friend who knew too much I joined ’em 
and held the fort for you. Up till now they’ve had no 
luck at all in poisoning me.”’ 
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He rose and flipped his end of cigarette through the 
window. 

“About myself, that’s enough. The time has come, the 
walrus said, to pay you back those fifteen rupees with 
interest. Let’s all go down bottom-side and I’ll show you 
where it lies, what you’re looking for. Debout, old man. 
Come on!”’ 

Leaning sidewise, Runa began to fumble in his dirt-gray 
rag of loin cloth. 

“Alttendez, attendez,’’ he murmured. 
been idle.” 

He brought out a twist of paper. 

“Learned research. There you are,” said he tossing it to 
Dan. “A labor of the bookworm. Dia, how I cracked my 
brain like a walnut between great volumes! But we have 
it—the opinion of Pythagoras concerning wild fowl.” 

Towers unfolded and saw a rough drawing, like his own, 
of the bat-eared triangles. 

“Hallo!” he exclaimed. 
enough!”’ 

Not for the world must his little chief know that he had 
seen this diagram before. 

“You did the trick.’’. 

Birdekin spoiled a fair piece of acting. 

“Why so?” he boomed. ‘It’s the same as your map, 
Towers.”’ 

Runa laughed and hopped from his throne. 

“Aha, you forestalled me? And you meant to say noth- 
ing?” Gleeful, radiant, he clapped his friend on the back. 
“That is like you, Danny.” 

In high spirits, he took command. 

“Come now, all!” he cried. ‘“‘It is fate, your midship- 
man’s three-cornered duel again, for here in one room 
are three men gathered, separately, from the ends of the 
earth, to one conclusion. Youshare with us. Birdekin—a 
triumvirate.” 

The kilted rover wagged his head. 

“Not I, my lad; not for any spoils. You heard me say 
I’d enough to live on.” 

Runa caught them each by a hand. 

“Ah, yes, le monsieur qui a du quibus. I know. Virtue 
its own reward. But join us for greens, for the fun of the 
thing.” 

They shook hands all round. 

(Continued on Page 133) 


“T too have not 


“Panjah, bull’s-eye! Good 


Dan Swung His Head Round Quickly 
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*LL tell you what,” said I to Harvey Stroub, 
I perceiving a clever solution, “let’s take the 

house together. There’s room enough for 
all of us, and our expenses will be cut in half.” 

“*T think that will be just lovely,”’ said Mrs. 
Stroub, brightening. “‘I do love this place; don’t you, 
Mrs. Allison? I think your husband is awfully smart to 
think of that. But everybody knows he’s a genius. Oh, 
Harvey, say yes!” 

Harvey chewed his yellow mustache and stared at the 
artistic little railroad station across the square. He is an 
excellent fellow, but just a bit heavy. 

“T like Eden Gardens too,” he said in his accustomed 
drawl. ‘It seems to bea nice little home town, good stores 
and nice-looking people; just about the sort of place we’ve 
been looking for, I’d say—if we’re willing to pay the price. 
Did that fellow say there was a 7:10 every morning? 
That would get me into the Pennsylvania Terminal at 
half-past eight.” 

“Every morning,” said Mrs. Stroub eagerly. ‘‘Then it’s 
yes, is it, Harvey? Oh, Harvey, say yes!” 

He turned slowly toward her and looked at her without 
speaking for a moment. 

“Remember the Mullens, don’t you, Etta?’ 

“Oh, the Mullens!”’ sniffed Mrs. Stroub with a shudder. 
“Them!”’ 

“Who or what are the Mullens, may I ask?’”’ said Mrs. 
Allison humorously. 

“People we used to know,” said Mrs. Stroub. 

“Haw-haw!”’ laughed Harvey, suddenly and shortly. 
He winked at me. 

“Is it yes or no, Harvey Stroub?” said his wife, widen- 
ing her pretty brown eyes. She looks like a gentle little 
thing, but she seems to be able to crack the whip over 
Harvey. 

“There’s nothing I’d like better,’’ he said, hurrying a 
bit. “Don’t you worry about me and Norman, Etta; 
we’re pals from away back. Remember the time, Norm, 
when we boys were hooking apples from the fruit stand at 
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the ferry in Edgecliff, and you went inside and woke up 
the Italian—hey, Norm?” 

“Yes, and I remember that somebody gave me a bloody 
nose,’ I laughed. ‘‘Ah, yes, Harvey, those were the happy 
days! Eunice, you’ve often heard me speak of Harvey 
Stroub, haven’t you? You’ve heard me speak of Blubber- 
head Stroub.” 

“Oh, my goodness, yes,”’ said Mrs. Allison. 

“And what did they call you, Mr. Allison?” said Mrs. 
Stroub, smiling. 

““We used to call Norman ‘Snitcher Allison,’’’ chuckled 
Harvey. ‘‘He was always hanging around the teacher. 
He wore a silver medal with ‘Monitor’ on it, and he was 
supposed to report any boy that didn’t study his book 
while the teacher was out. He wouldn’t study his own 
book at all, but would keep watching around till he caught 
some poor kid sneaking a look at him, and that kid would 
be put down for a lambasting. Ha-ha-ha!”’ 

““My poor Norman,” said Mrs. Allison, ‘did you have 
to do that? Aren’t some boys dreadful? And did some 
tough boy bloody your nose? I’m sure he has lived to 
thank you. And I think it’s lovely when boys keep up a 
friendship like that after they have grown to manhood. 
But we must go in and see the agent again, must we not?” 

We climbed the stairs again to the second floor of the 
Hewson Block and reéntered Solomon Hewson’s real- 
estate office. 

“One of you decided to take it, hey?” said Mr. Hewson, 
beaming on us from his deep-set gray eyes. He chewed his 
tobacco with satisfaction, alternately and with comical 
effect elongating and telescoping his narrow and leathery 
face. He was a scrawny and commonplace old Yankee, 
ignorant and opinionated, but was of some consequence in 
Eden Gardens—‘‘some pumpkins”’ would probably have 
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been his phrase, though I » 
ing him use it. He owned th! 
a two-story brick structure 
stores and a few dusty offi 
and professional activity 0’ 
had some thirty or forty thousand dol 
and mortgages. 

“‘We’re going to take it codperatively) 
said. ‘“‘The modern idea, you know—th 
petition. There’s no sense in us takin? 
paying you two profits when one houses 
all of us.” | 

“You ain’t worrying about my prof, 
he said, putting his hand to his ear. Hp 
pear hard of hearing. | 

“Oh, not in the least,’ I said generoily 

“Because I was going to say, sir,” he <A 
with the momentum of an old man ole) 
folks get along a sight better when they 1”! 
selves and let their neighbors be. Noh 
better too. However, this ain’t a two-fil 
first place. Thought you knew thats! 
troubled to come back.” 

“We know it is not a two-family hous’ | 
propose to live together in it, notwitiaa 
that we’re responsible people. Mr. Strc I 
tician in the employ of the railroad, ad 
editor of the New York Star and Adveis® 

“Night worker, hey?” he said. ‘‘Hav0l 
ers in a house of mine down by the trai 
were; slept in shifts. Everybody to tli! 
what I say is pigging together in one his¢ 
American and self-respecting. That’s mn 
you go ahead and don’t mind me. Only!) 
to live together, I’m going to want afd! 
lost a month on them Polacks, besic © 
banisters for kindling wood. And t 4 
whether I care to let you the house.” 
(Continued on Page 5 
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: YOU HAVE DRIVEN the new Hupmobile Eight, you 
y there is a difference in motoring. You know that 
have never experienced anything like it and you 
udn’t know where to turn to duplicate it. For you 
a that it is far above and beyond all previous 
bring. If you haven’t driven this Eight, then by all 
ans drive it—and when you do, be prepared to want 
you've never in your life wanted any car. 
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Peer eD. WITH YOUR, HUPMOBILE. DEALER. s\HE IS, A GOOD MAN TO’) KNOW 


Four body types, not excelled within *1000 of their prices in beauty, fmish and 
equipment. Five-passenger Sedan, *2375; Four-passenger Coupe, $2275; Touring 
Car and Roadster, *1975. Prices F.O.B. Detroit; tax to be added. Equipment 
includes four-wheel brakes, balloon tires, bumpers front and rear, snubbers, 
transmission lock, automatic windshield cleaner, rear view mirror. OL Hupmobile 
four-cylinder cars, in a complete line of popular body types, at prices which 
make them the outstanding value in their field. 
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By ELLIS P 
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I said to him “Yes,’’ because what he said to me was 

“Gee, boy, your sister sure is a wonder!”’ That was 
the first night he came up to the house after he came back 
from trying his luck in the West, and in those five years 
Katy had grown up. She was just the age when hunting a 
husband is life’s greatest joy game. A little later in a girl’s 
life husband hunting may get to be a serious business, but 
at the age Katy was then it is all happiness and have a 
good time. The husband-to-be is a by-product of the 
merriment. 

“Honest, Bill,’’ Guffy said to me as we stood out there 
on the porch, ‘‘I never would have thought it. I’ve known 
you steen years, thick and thin, and if you had ever told 
me you had a sister that was the peach of the world I would 
have laughed at you. I wouldn’t have thought it possible 
for a low-browed black-haired skinny little sawed-off gum- 
chewing runt like you to have a sister like Kate.”’ 

“No,” I said. ‘‘I guess she takes after Noah’s wife, or 
Eve, or one of her other far-back ancestors.” 

“Well, she sure is a wonder!”’ Guffy said. 

‘Anyway she thinks she is,” I agreed, because you 
know how a fellow feels about a sister. 

“And, say,”” Guffy said. ‘‘Listen, Bill! You won’t be 
sore if I set out to make her mine, will you? Not that I 
care a hang what you have to say about it, you know. But 
you won’t, will you? What I mean is, I’m going to win that 
girl, but you’ll say a good word for me now and again, 
won’t you?” 

“What do you want to win her for?”’ I asked. ‘‘You’re 
all right as you are, ain’t you? What do you want to go and 
get all married up for? Here you are, back from the West, 
and I was counting on having some swell old times with 
you; and now you want to go and get married to my sister. 
I know how it will be—she’ll tie you to her apron strings 
and have you locked in the house all the time, and when 
I ask you to come out for a little old party she’ll say, ‘No! 
Never! I know Bill—he’s my brother and I know all his 


[is first time Guffy said anything to me about Katy 


Honest, He Called Her Everything But His Little Horseshoe, and I Guess He Would Have Called Her That if He Had Thought of It 
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habits—you stay home with me!’ Listen, Guffy—if you 
want to marry somebody go and marry somebody that 
ain’t my sister.”’ 

‘No, Bill,”’ he said; ‘‘I’m going to marry Kate—if she’ll 
have me. She’s my mate, Bill. Say, Bill ——”’ 

“Yes?”’ I said sort of hopeless, for I knew he was going 
to get mushy. 

““You don’t understand how it is with me, Bill,” he said. 
“Tt’s not only that she’s such a wonder girl, Bill. It’s not 
only that I fell in love over my ears the minute I set my 
eyes on her. Bill, there’s something in my soul—if that’s 
where it is—that tells me that girl is my mascot. She’s 
my little good-luck witch, Bill. I feel it in my bones, Bill. 
Ever feel that way, Bill? Ever feel, when you were near a 
person, that everything was all right? You know what I 
mean—that as long as that person was near, you couldn’t 
lose? Mascot! You know what I mean. Say, Bill, I know 
a place down on Main Street where we can get a snifter of 
prewar. How about it? It’s early yet.” 

“T might go down and take a piece of gum,” I said. 

“Oh, pshaw!”’ Bill said. “You and your gum! Say, this 
is a time to take a real liquor. The night I met the queen 
of the world. Well, all right, then—come along and have 
a stick of tutti-frutti. I’ve just got to lift a glass to the 
star of womanhood with somebody. Bill, I love that girl! 
I sure do love that girl!” 

Well, I said I’d go down to this Jerry’s place with him, 
but I couldn’t see anything but a mean sort of evening 
ahead, because he would be mushing about Kate all the 
while, but before I had a chance to go in for my hat the 
door opened and Kate came out with my hat. It was old 
stuff, and it made me sickish to hear her pipe up, “Oh, Mr. 
Guffy! I thought you had gone! Bill, you ought to have 
your hat on if you’re going to stand out here in the cold!” 

I knew what it meant—getting her chance to throw a 
few more hooks into Guffy and make him think she was 
one of these nice thoughtful ladies that don’t want their 
dear brothers to catch cold. Swell chance that she would 
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have brought me my hat if Guffy hadn’t been ! 
the minute Guffy heard her voice he turned aro, 
her, and that was when his heel hit the place wh 
of a board in the porch is broken. He pawed jy} 
catch his balance and didn’t get it, and he wen 
five steps backward and hit his head on the c¢ 
and went out. Kate screamed and went rus 
after him and gathered him in her arms as | 
doing a motion-picture act. 

“Water, Bill, water!’’ she told me, but wt 
back she was sitting on the cold cement with | 
her lap and he was back in the land of the liyi| 

“My mascot!” he was saying. “My little, 
mascot! My little four-leaf clover!” 

Honest, he called her everything but his little, 
and I guess he would. have called her that 
thought of it. 

“You saved my life,”’ 
you —— ” 

I don’t know what would have happened i 
been for her. I suppose he would never haye con} 
If it hadn’t been for the soft touch of her gentle }} 
cheek I suppose he would have remained uncon; 
he passed out, huh? But what can you do with a 
he gets that way? 

“Oh, for cat’s sake!” I said. “Tear loose! (; 
big elephant, and come out of the clinch if yt 
down to Jerry’s with me. What do you think; 
lap dog?”’ 

‘“He’s wounded,” Kate said, pawing his hai) 

“You mean the cement walk is wounded,” I 
didn’t hit it with nothing but his head.” 

“This is where the pain is,’’ Guffy said, pick 
hand and putting it on the back of his head. | 

“Ah, your poor head!” Kate said. 

“Just having your hand on it drives the D: 
Guffy said. “Rub it some more.’ 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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That extra ounce of energy 
is the ounce 
you need to win 


With one last, supreme effort of 
every muscle in his body, the run- 
ner throws himself across the tape 
—a winner. The distance which 
separates him from those who finish 
behind is only a few feet. But a 
little better training, a little more 
care in the way he lives and the 
food he eats have given that extra 
ounce of energy he needed to finish 
first. In business, in every activity 
of life—as in athletics—that extra 
ounce of energy is the ounce 
you need to win. 


| Famous for the energy it builds 
no less than for the enjoyment that it brings 
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Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with 
“A Book of Better Breakfasts,’ by a former physical director of Cornell 
Medical College. 
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Health Products, which include also 
Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post 
Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), 
and Post's Bran Flakes. 
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How the Back Field Helped the Forward Guards in the Great : 


an army marches upon its stom- 

ach. And yet if history is, as 
has been said, teaching by experience, 
the lesson embodied in this maxim has been but slowly 
learned. Many a war of the past would have been less 
protracted, and the loss of blood and treasure, the destruc- 
tion of property and all the human anguish which attends 
upon war been less, if the wisdom of bitter experience had 
not been so long minimized or disregarded by generalissi- 
mos, field marshals and general staffs. Only during the 
Great War—and that in the last year of the war—in the 
face of impending disaster in 1918, was the lesson driven 
home upon the Allies that victory in war depends as much 
upon provision, concentration, transportation and distribu- 
tion of munitions and supplies from the rear as upon the 
number and discipline of the soldiers at the front and the 
strategy and tactics of their commanders. 

The classic object of all military study for centuries has 
been strategy and tactics. Until the nineteenth century 
little attention was given either to mobilization or supply. 
Napoleon in the Marengo campaign in 1800 and again in 
the Austerlitz campaign in 1805 gave a new dignity to the 
importance of the former; but he never got beyond rudi- 
mentary arrangements for the supply of his armies. In- 
deed, it was not until the recent war that the immense 
importance of service of supply—S. O. S.—was perceived. 
The Great War showed that the man behind the gun at 
the front was almost useless without the man upon the 
load of supplies at the rear being able to get to the front 
with his load of munitions and foodstuffs. 

The truth is that mobilization, service of supply, strat- 
egy, tactics, if not codrdinate branches of a single whole, 
are so interrelated and so interdependent that successful 
battle depends upon smooth interlocking and simultaneous 
operation of all four of these activities. The best general 
in the world cannot fight without troops; the best troops 
in the world cannot fight without munitions and supplies; 
and munitions and supplies cannot be provided without 
efficient machinery covering the whole area from the 
sources of supply to and over the whole theater of opera- 
tions. The S. O. S. is the arterial system of an army. 

Under modern conditions of warfare, strategy and tactics 
have become at once more complicated and more simpli- 
fied. Railroads* and automobiles, powerful binoculars, 
telephoto lenses, field telegraphs and telephones, wireless 
and aeroplanes, though their invention has facilitated the 
rapid movement of larger bodies of troops in a short space 
of time, have also enormously widened the terrain of a 
battle, lengthened a battle front into hundreds of leagues 
and made possible the mobilization of a whole nation, with 
the result that often the benefits conferred by these inven- 
tions have been almost canceled by the creation of new 
problems or such enormous magnification of old conditions 
that the situation practically presents a new problem. 


[: IS an old military proverb that 


Great Armies of the Past 


HE greatest of these problems, and of a magnitude and 
importance never before appreciated, is the provision and 
supply of millions of men spread over whole provinces of a 
country, and the fusion into one gigantic battle along hun- 
dreds of miles of a thousand separate engagements. It is 
this condition which has elevated the S. O. S. of an army 
to a plane of importance level with tactics and strategy. 
Even at the risk of boring the reader, it seems necessary 
at this point to give some statistics to illustrate the enor- 
mous increase in the size of modern armies when con- 
trasted with those of former times. Alexander the Great 
conquered Persia and India with no more than 50,000 
men. Hannibal fought Rome for twenty years with 
60,000. Scipio Africanus conquered Carthage with 50,000. 
Cesar never had more than 90,000 during the conquest of 
Gaul, and most of the time had only six legions, or 35,000. 
At Pharsalia, Pompey had 90,000, yet Cesar triumphed 
with 2000 cavalry and 19,000 infantry. Belisarius con- 
quered Africa from the Vandals in 533 with 16,000. In 
1494 Charles VIII of France invaded Italy with 6000 men 
at arms, 12,000 footmen and 140 pieces of cannon. At For- 
novo he defeated 40,000 of the enemy with 8000 troops. 
Gustavus Adolphus was the terror of Germany with 
25,000 men. Turenne, Condé, Luxembourg, the most 


*Railroads were first employed for purposes of mobilization and con- 
centration by Prussia in the First Schleswig-Holstein War in 1849-50. 
The next example of their use was in the War of 1859 when Napoleon III 
invaded Lombardy and expelled the Austrians therefrom. The result of 
this experience was that Prussia in 1861 and Austria in 1864 created a 
separate bureau of the war office to work out plans and to superintend 
troop and munition movements by railway. 

Failure by France to take this precaution was an important factor in 
France's crushing defeat in 1870. 


By James Westfall Thompson 


brilliant of Louis XIV’s marshals, never commanded more 
than 25,000 at one time. Condé won the Battle of Rocroi 
with 20,000 against 26,000 Spanish. At Nordlingen he had 
only 17,000. When Turenne beat the imperial army at 
Sinzheim he had only 9000 men and six cannon. At 
Enzheim he defeated 20,000 imperialists with his own 
20,000. Frederick the Great won all his battles with never 
more than 60,000. At Soor he had 18,000 to the Austrian 
80,000. At Leuthen he beat an army of 55,000 with 40,000. 
At Zorndorf he had 33,000 and the Russians 52,000. 

All the great string of victories of Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic France from 1792 to 1808 were won with 
armies ranging from 20,000 to 80,000. Custine invaded 
the Palatinate and captured Frankfort with 20,000. 
Napoleon’s army in the first Italian campaign in 1796 
numbered 45,000. The expedition to Egypt was carried 
out by 40,000. At Marengo, Napoleon defeated 34,000 
Austrians with 21,000 French. At Hohenlinden, Moreau, 
with 60,000 French, conquered 70,000 Austrians. 

From the time of the Crusades down to the beginning of 
the nineteenth century there are but nine instances in 
European history of armies numbering 100,000 or more— 
the French army at Agincourt in 1415; the army of 
Charles V in 1532; that of Maximilian II in 1566; the 
army of Louis XIV when he crossed the Lower Rhine and 
invaded Holland; the French army at Malplaquet, where 
Marlborough won so crushing a victory; the army of the 
allies which invaded France in 1794 during the French 
Revolution; the Russian army of Suvaroff in Italy in 
1799, and the army of the Rhine under Moreau in 1800. 


Foch’s Army of Twelve Million 


UT from 1800 on one observes a rapid increase in the 
size of armies. Nosoldier before Napoleon ever wielded 
such enormous masses of men as he. The famous Grand 
Armée of 1805—the Austerlitz campaign—numbered 
241,000. In that engagement there were 67,000 French 
against 90,000 Austrians and 60,000 Russians. In 1812 
Napoleon gathered an army of 477,000, but only 343,000 
crossed the Niemen. In 1813 the combined forces under 
Napoleon aggregated 255,000, divided into four armies. 
At Liitzen he may have had 115,000, at Bautzen 130,000, at 
Dresden 120,000, at Leipsic 180,000. The allies—Prussia, 
Austria, Russia—in 1813 had hosts of similar magnitude, 
divided into various armies. The Austrian army under 
Schwarzenberg was composed of 200,000; the army of Silesia 
numbered 80,000, the army of the North 90,000. At 
Leipsic Napoleon faced 300,000 of the enemy with 180,000. 
When the allied armies invaded France in the spring of 
1814 they were 390,000 strong. The combined forces of 
Wellington and Bliicher in 1815 were 220,000. In 1859 the 
Austrians, with 217,000, were pitted against Napoleon III 
with 196,000. In our Civil War, General Grant had 160,000 
around Richmond. In 1866 Prussia and Austria had each 
250,000; but the former divided this immense mass into 
three armies, while the Austrians formed a single army. 
When the Franco-Prussian War opened in the summer of 
1870, France threw 270,000 men into the field, the Prus- 
sians 340,000. At its close Germany had 800,000 under 
arms. 

Before the invention of railroads and modern machinery, 
armies of immense size were regarded as a liability, not an 
assurance of victory. The brilliant Italian marshal Monte- 
cuculi, so long in the service of the Austrian Emperor in 
the seventeenth century, would have no army of more 
than 30,000. Turenne thought an army of 50,000 “incon- 
venient.’’ Marshal Saxe said that no army of more than 
40,000 could be effective. Saint Cyr, one of the best of 
Napoleon’s marshals, said that an army of 100,000 “‘ exacted 
so much moral and physical strength that it was impossible 
for one man to command it.” 

_How greatly things have changed in these latest times! 
The great increase of population not only in Europe but 
all over the globe, the enormous wealth of the nations 
which modern industry and modern commerce have cre- 
ated, the intensity of national sentiment, colonial expan- 
sion and imperialism, railroads and other mechanical 
apparatus which shorten both time and distance—all these 
forces and factors have united together to revolutionize 
the art and practice of war today. If, as one has said, 
“the art of war is to live, to march, to fight,’’ still, as 
formerly, nevertheless modern armies are grown so great 
that the problem and the solution of how to provision and 
munition them are different from what they once were. 
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There is now being’ 
Government Printing} 
ington, for the Gove, 
United States, Great 
Italy and Belgium, the Report of the Mij 
Allied Supply upon the Allied armies under 
in the Franco-Belgian theater of operation 
is the first general announcement of the con 
great work, which treats the Allied armies as 
the preparation of which was made possih 
international agreement during the war, au 
general staffs of the Allied armies in the 
codrdination of army supply in the zone , 
was placed in the hands of this board. — 

The board, at the end of the war, issued , 
staffs of the Allied armies, under Foch, for 
their condition as of October 31, 1918, eley 
the signing of the Armistice. For more tha 
staffs of the Allied armies have labored in 
produce this report. a" 

In order that the reader may understar 
things have changed in the handling o 
older days, it may be stated that this report 
October 31, 1918, Foch commanded a eo 
consisting of French, American, British 
Italian soldiers in France numbering 8,516) 
commanded in Italy 3,031,179 men, ny 
tive total of 11,547,857 men. Of this army}: 
the zone of the advance was 7,743,649 an 
the rear 3,711,630. In addition there w 
ers and 1,528,520 animals in the zone 

When we turn from numbers of men 
plies, we find a similar revolutionary 
tions of warfare. It is impossible fo 
live upon the country, a3 was the old-tim 
armies would starve to death. ; 

In antiquity and in the Middle A 
use the English expression—or army 
the American term—were unknown. A 
country even during mobilization, a 
enemy country. Charlemagne is the 
who made any attempt to provide de 
troops within his empire when they 
once in the enemy country, they alwa 
country. Even these supplies were me 
forage; for every Frank soldier had t 
clothing and his own equipment of arn 
armies lived on the country, when nothing! 
found to be consumed the army if in 
retreated; if in its own, dissolved. 
always laid waste the country from wh 
retire. The devastation of the Palatina 
a famous instance. a. 


Pillaging as They We 


N THE sixteenth and seventeenth e 

practice of paying soldiery first ¢a 
hitherto soldiers had mostly been paid 
and the right to pillage was almost a 
commissary agents with the armies who 
upon the country-roundabout, whet 
enemy’s, to heap up stores at fixed poin 
provision trains to accompany the armie 
expected to purchase his necessities in 
these commissary posts out of his wag 
sulted in his keeping his money and pre 
upon the civilian population around him 
the noncombatant population was the | 

Gustavus Adolphus, who knew the 1 
cipline and who also always sought 
than to antagonize the inhabitants, fo | 
Swedish armies on pain of death, and bl} 
in his army from which daily distrib | 
the large cantonments the soldier wa 
purchased from the people of the regio 
ties according to a fixed scale of pric 
the old evil practices were resumed, an 
of the Thirty Years’ War the plunde 
Swedes was as great as that commit 
Mansfeld, Tilly and Wallenstein. 

In France, in the seventeenth cent 
provement of mobilization and S. 0.5 
XIII and Louis XIV. Already, bef 
Huguenot Wars, Henry III had desig 
as étapes, or halting places—usually a ¢ 
where some supplies could also be foun 
XIII laid out four grand troop road 
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(Meter Reader—and Those Who Would Him 
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WESTON TAYLOR 


+¢into your kitchen 
* pocket torch on 
' lectric meter for 
part, you hardly 
1e with a spice of 
ire. Most people 
't lacks even in- 
so easy. People 
a meter-reading 
's after they’ve 
ls ; everything else. 
ave to train for 
a it, but compete 
7 to hold such a 
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ms ago one of our 
r aders are called, 
W an empty East 
id his lamp upon 
a wax figure— 
yf a boy who had 
a, for whom the 
nt’ the country in 
ht been kidnaped. 
ddventure of this 
th he hundreds of 
dn in out-of-way 
ag of years in a 
ti1 number of our 
iry many, on the 
9 eal gas or elec- 
2s succeed. In- 
i: as much theft 
ytches from peo- 
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&zas meters, two 
@ave them from 
‘2 big as an office 
¥s placed in the 
yn office build- 
at. Buta sub- 
2 side, and then 
other side, and 
; on a third side 
"he fourth side 
1; meter held its 
is almost sur- 
have only one 
10ough to crawl 
i{ead that meter. 
Mnder as well as 
hold his breath 
Win six inches of steam pipes. At the 
@ticks his head up through a ten-inch 
it figures. If we ever get that meter 
@ae through a hole in the subway. 


Gs Bills are Too Low 


iG; a perfectly honest meter—not like 
th people deliberately conceal. Under 
*élishonest customers have succeeded 
@hat it could not be read, and stealing 
risctricity that they use, while a second 
thas read regularly. For each dollar’s 
int recorded on the out-in-the-open 
mcen dollars’ worth might be stolen 
‘ter. I can’t tell you too plainly how 
r}s committed. You wouldn’t want 
aiou never can tell who’s listening in. 
_ you that one way to steal our serv- 
mof our meters. The company keeps 
ohhem. Each meter in a big city is 
id on the books with the street number 
*rson who is to be billed for service. 
‘df business it is almost impossible to 
idr—that is, while gas or current is 
ter is being read every month, and 
thi a big city it is always the unex- 
s}I know a fellow whose job is keep- 
Q@ grocerymen as near up to date as 
tht if a correct list were obtained at 


A Weston “Zeyh 


One of Our Indexers Groped His Way Into an Empty East Side Cellar, and Flashed 


His Lamp Upon What Appeared to be a Wax Figure 


eight o’clock this morning, by noon it would show changes— 
some groceryman would be burnt out by that time, others 
in bankruptcy, others have sold out, and so on. It might 
be taken for granted that meters had been destroyed in a 
fire or explosion, and written off our books, when someone 
might have stolen one previously. And it might be that a 
meter still on the books, but inactive for years, and maybe 
buried behind tons of rubbish in a dark cellar, could be 
stolen. 

There was the case of the saloonkeeper who had a stolen 
gas meter that he put up every month in a convenient posi- 
tion about the day the reader called. It was manipulated 
to show a small consumption of gas—too small, in fact; 
and that first directed suspicion toward him. For it is 
possible to estimate how much service a given customer 
can be expected to use, because we have records of thou- 
sands of houses, apartments, stores and business places, 
and know the averages pretty closely. An apartment has 
so many rooms, so many lights, such-and-such cooking ar- 
rangements for gas and so many outlets for electrical con- 
veniences. A clothing store probably shuts up at five 
or six o’clock in the evening, leaving only the windows 
lighted, while a restaurant runs all night. A saloon keeps 
late hours, even an after-Volstead saloon, which this one 
was. 

Thesaloonkeeper’s gas bill was too small, and that aroused 
suspicion. While we were pondering the mystery another 
department of our company was working to locate an old 
missing meter. And the saloonkeeper had still a third in- 
terested party on his trail that we didn’t know about. 


It took several weeks to get matters 
straightened out, and then all three 
of us closed in on the case at about 
the same time. 

“Yes, and now where’s your other 
meter?”’ our reader demanded after 
the saloonist had watched him read 
the dummy. 

“That is meter No. 106933,” said 
our other department. “It doesn’t 
belong on these premises, but was 
stolen with plumbing fixtures from 
an empty house in Blank Street.” 

The prohibition-enforcement 
officers came in third, but they had 
the best case, because the saloon- 
keeper was operating a still in his 
basement, using twenty times as much 
gas as he paid for, coming through the 
hidden meter. Faithfully on the job 
for several years, it accounted for 
every foot that had been used, and 
enabled us to collect more than a 
thousand dollars from him as an al- 
ternative to a prosecution. 


Sherlock Holmes Stuff 


NE of the commonest schemes for 

stealing gas or juice is known as 
the by-pass in our lingo—alsoa bridge 
or a jumper. That is, the dishonest 
customer makes a connection through 
which electricity or gas passes around 
the meter instead of going through it. 
You might think that any fellow with 
good eyesight would spot such a 
crooked device instantly. Not so! 
By-passes are worked out with the 
greatest ingenuity, and we havea con- 
stant battle of wits with the few peo- 
ple who contrive them. It is a war 
that will end only when gas and elec- 
tricity are no longer used. 

Some years ago an electric-utility 
company’s readers became suspicious 
of a certain customer whose apparent 
consumption of juice was much larger 
than he paid for. They suspected a 
by-pass, but were unable to locate it. 
ms There was nothing wrong at the 
meter; naturally people who steal 
service in that way do not put the 
dishonest connection in plain sight 
and label it “This is a by-pass.” 
The suspected stealing was being done by a property 
owner who had quite a large basement fitted up with his 
own service equipment. So far as the meter readers could 
see, in going in and out, without attracting attention, there 
was nothing wrong with the wiring. 

But the wires ran off through a subcellar. That cellar was 
so carefully guarded that they could never get into it. 
They couldn’t get in as honest meter readers, so they tried 
to get in as fire inspectors, building inspectors, board-of- 
health inspectors—regular Sherlock Holmes stuff. This 
didn’t work either. Once or twice they gained entrance 
for a moment or two, but the by-pass, if there was one, had 
been so cleverly contrived that it could be found only by a 
detailed search. 

Finally they worked out a successful scheme. A bottle 
was filled with gas drippings and dropped into the cellar. 
It broke, and immediately a strong smell of gas began 
seeping up through the building. Tenants complained, 
and a couple of ‘‘gas men” who happened, providentially, 
to be in that neighborhood, undertook to locate and stop 
the leak. 

Of course they were electrical-utility men, two of the 
shrewdest heads working for the company, who were keen 
to locate an entirely different kind of leak. They found 
that the by-pass was rigged up so it disappeared at the 
turn of a hand. That property owner likewise paid heay, 
back dues. 

This kind of stealing is facilitated by the j 
places where meters are put. In many cag 
used, and in the winter the meter will b 
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| coal. I know at least one gas meter that 


can be read only at low tide, because it is 
in a cellar that is flooded at high tide, being 
near the East River. Water doesn’t hurt a 
gas meter, because it has to be gas-tight, 
and therefore is water-tight. This is an ex- 
ceptional case, but you’d be astonished to 
see how meters go on working faithfully and 
accurately for years in all sorts of unhealthy 
locations. Rats scuttle around as the meter 
reader flashes his light, and occasionally 
show fight. Dogs are a real menace; it 
seems as though a dog that never bites any- 
body else will go for a meter reader in- 
stantly. We have had cases in which a hos- 
tile dog gave warning of the meter reader’s 
approach and held him long enough for a 
dishonest customer to conceal a by-pass. 

With electricity there are certain dishon- 
est ways of tampering with the meter so it 
runs slow. A gas meter is a bellows. A big 
gas company will use ten to twenty-five 
thousand sheepskins a year in making and 
repairing meters. Thewattmeter that meas- 
ures electricity is a tiny motor, running in 
jeweled bearings. I don’t know why the 
Creator should have endowed so many 
crooked minds with mechanical ingenuity, 
but it is a fact that sueh minds have studied 
the intricacies of the wattmeter, and found 
methods of applying a brake to the motor, 
making it register less current than is actu- 
ally passing through. 

“Ts it wise for us to tell people in an arti- 
cle how to steal service?”’ was a question 
raised while we were preparing this story. 

“You don’t have to tell them!” said my 


| boss. ‘‘They find some way to beat every 


new safety device we install.” 

What a pity such ability cannot be 
directed to honest invention! However, 
you must remember that only a very small 


| proportion of the company’s customers 
| resort to these dishonest methods, and the 


number is constantly growing smaller. 
Maybe people are getting more honest—or 
perhaps they are more afraid. 

There is the hatpin trick, which consists 
of boring a small hole in the wattmeter and 
inserting a wire that slows down the motor. 


| Another way of doing the same thing is to 


weight the disk of the motor with a lump of 
sealing wax or chewing gum. Still another 
is to bore a hole in the meter and introduce 
a few cockroaches, to breed and clog the 
works. Fortunately that kind of inventive 
genius is commonest among customers who 
use only a few dollars’ worth of current a 
month, and principally foreigners. The 
profit isn’t big enough to make such stealing 
worth while to big consumers. 


The Honest Chinaman 


In some difficult cases where electricity 
is being stolen, it is necessary to use what 
we call the flash. For example, a dishonest 


| customer may have his own electrical plant, 


and also be wired for company service. 
Furthermore, he has a by-pass from com- 
pany mains, and while using our service 
maintains that he is generating his own 
current. 

There’s a combination for you! The 
flash shows it up though. Some evening 
when his place is brightly lit, the company’s 
current is dimmed for a moment—just a 
flicker. If he is really using his own cur- 
rent his lights are not affected, but if he is 
using stolen current his lights go down with 
the rest. 

Oh, well, but we find many a customer 
who is a gentleman and a scholar. The 
honest folks outnumber the crooks by more 
than ninety-nine to one. 

One of our collectors covering Chinatown 
found himself several dollars short one night 
when he turned in his cash, and had to 
make good out of his own pocket. 

Next month, when he was going through 
Chinatown again, the Chinese proprietor 
of a restaurant said, “‘Las’ month you 
sholt mroney?”’ 

““Yes—over six dollars,’ replied the col- 
lector. 

The Chinaman handed him a ten-dollar 
bill, saying, ‘‘You make change, but did 
not pick up my money.” 


EVENING POST 


The pettiest form of larceny is the 
stealing of gas from the quarter-in-slot me- 
ters with bad coins or metal disks. These 
prepayment meters, as we call them, are 
usually installed where the customer uses 
so little gas and has so little credit stand- 
ing that the purchase of a quarter’s worth 
at a time is the best way to do business. 
Many of these customers use bad quarters 
or metal disks regularly, and honestly. 
When the gas begins to dim there may not 
be a twenty-five-cent piece in the house. 
So a few bad quarters are kept for the pur- 
pose, and used, and redeemed with good 
money when the collector comes around 
and takes them out. If the customer is dis- 
honest he—or she—will leave all the bad 
coins in the meter when moying. I believe 
it is as much spite as dishonesty. There is 
so much cheap radicalism being preached 
around that a good many people seem to 
think that they are hurrying up the revolu- 
tion of the proletariat by sticking the gas 
company for seventy-five cents! 


An Expensive Foot Warmer 


The meter reader, reporting to his dis- 
trict office each morning, is given a route to 
cover that day. Some routes have as many 
as five or six hundred meters, while others 
run as low as one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred, depending upon the neighborhood 
and the amount of walking necessary. One 
route may be the single side of a street for 
three or four blocks, with dozens of tene- 
ments, while another will be several miles 
through some residential section of the city 
with only three or four houses to the block. 
Each route is regarded as a day’s work, and 
if one indexer does not cover it as thor- 
oughly as his predecessors, the company 
wants to know why. A good many back 
calls are made to get entrance to meters 
where people were not at home the first 
trip, and in every route there are a few me- 
ters that must wait over until next month 
because customers are out of town. Gen- 
erally the same indexer covers the same 
route each month, because acquaintance 
enables him to work faster; he knows the 
location of every meter, and learns where 
neighbors will admit him to premises when 
customers are out. On the other hand, asa 
check upon the indexer himself, to-prevent 
collusion with customers—oh, yes, occa- 
sionally the indexer himself may be an 
accomplice in stealing service—he is some- 
times switched from old routes to new 
ones. And there have been cases where 
customers complained when the old in- 
dexer was taken off, because he was so nice! 

But a good many customers view the 
indexer with suspicion because he does his 
work so quickly. One glance at a meter is 
sufficient to read the dials. They look com- 
plicated to the customer, but we read them 
as quickly as you read the time on the dial 
of your watch. Customers complain to the 
company that the indexer stayed hardly a 
minute and did not get right up to the 
meter, and therefore must have guessed at 
it. Sometimes they take up the argument 
with the reader himself; just the other day 
a suspicious lady made me climb on a stove 
and stick my nose right up to the meter 
before she was satisfied. 

However, the indexer is human, and 
makes a certain number of errors. It is not 
uncommon for him to read ten thousand 
when the dials really show only one thou- 
sand, and that causes a 900 per cent Jump 
in the customer’s bill and brings him or her 
down to the company’s office boiling with 
indignation—if it gets through. 

“Why, I never heard of such a thing. 
My bill has never been more than three 
dollars, and I’ve been in the same house 
fifteen years, and I think it’s an outrage 
and a swindle a 

But the billing department generally no- 
tices this startling increase first, and con- 
siders it outrageous, too, and sends the 
indexer back to read the meter again before 
the bill is rendered. In fact, the billing 
department takes almost a fatherly interest 
in tne customer’s monthly bill. If it sud- 
denly jumps above a reasonable average 
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~founded on years and facts 


about the publicacceptance 
of the Buick motor carexcept 
its tremendousextent. The 
conviction of Buick superiority has risen 
gradually, but surely and substantially. 
(Overnight, or even ina year, Buick could 
not have established itself so firmly in 
public faith, zor could anyone else. But 
in twenty-one years a motor car can 
prove its character beyond all argument. 
The reputation of this famous motor 
caractually represents the accumulated 
experience of a generation. QIn the 
twenty-one Buick years, the finest of 


engineering thought has had ample 
opportunity to test and prove Buick 
design before giving it to Buick own- 
ers. (Metals and materials of the whole 
world have been examined to add 
sturdiness to Buick structure. (The hands 
of Buick men have been trained and drilled 
tothe finest standards of fine workman- 
ship. (And in countless other ways Buick 
has seen to it that Buick motor cars are 
honest and fine—that each one is an 
example of how well a motor car can be 
built. The Buick reputation is founded 
on years arid facts. It is a most cer- 
tain guide to motor car satisfaction. 


BauaeCK “MOTOR: COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
CANADIAN FACTORIES: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, OSHAWA, ONT. 
Branches in all Principal Cities. . Dealers Everywhere 
Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
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Watch This 


Column 


HOOT GIBSON - 


The name of that manly 
young screen star, HOOT GIB- 
SON, always suggests to me the irre- 
pressible spirit of youth, the odor of 
sage, the thunder of hoofs and cour- 
ageous men. In both his new pictures, 
“‘The Saddle Hawk’’and‘‘Let’Er Buck,” 
HOOT has ample chance to show his 
skill on the hurricane deck of a bronc 
and his rollicking, infectious humor. 
They are splendid, clean stories, acted 
in picturesque surroundings. 


“Let ’Er Buck’’ was en- 
acted at the Pendleton (Ore.) 
Round-up, that great Western classic 
which draws thousands of people. It 
shows many of the world’s champion- 
ship contests in roping, bull-dogging, 
broncho busting, Indians and cowboys 
in fast riding feats of skill and strength. 
Marion Nixon and Josie Sedgwick, 
fast-riding beauties, are in both casts. 


See these sparkling Uni- 


versal plays now being shown: 
HOUSE PETERS in ‘‘Raffles,’’ E. W. 
Hornung’s celebrated detective story; 
“The Man in Blue,’’ a policeman’s love- 
story, starring HERBERT RAWLIN- 
SON and MADGE BELLAMY; REGI- 
NALD DENNY in ‘‘/’ll Show You the 
Town’’ from Elmer Davis’ popular novel 
of the same name; VIRGINIA VALLI in 
‘‘Up the Ladder,’’ from Owen Davis’ 
fine play. Look for all of these. And 
write me your opinion of them. 


“‘The Phantom of the 
Opera’’ has the spot-light in the 


screen world. Itds a greater success than 
I dared hope fir. Its magnificence and 
mystery are Fk’, yond description. LON 
CHANEY’S ying of “The Phantom” is 
a revelation even for that versatile man. 


Winners of the slogan contest 
for ‘‘ The Phantom of the Opera,’’ which 


we promised to announce today, are: First prize, 
$250— John W. Stock, 902 Battery St., San Fran- 
cisco, whose slogan is, ‘‘Get the spirit—see ‘ The 
Phantom’.’’ Second prize, $100—S. MacLevy, 331 
S. Main St., Henderson, Ky., whose slogan is, ‘A 
million thrills to thrill millions.’’ Third prize, $50 
—ClaudeM.Smith, 128Spruce St., Modesto, Cal., 
‘* Millions agree it’s the play you should see.” 


Theten winners of the $10 prizes 


are: A. P. Sitton, Tularosa, N. M.; J. H. 
Talbert, Norwich, Kan.; Robt. G. Griffin, New 
York City; H. E. Babcock, Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. 
Neva B. Vivian, Tallahassee, Fla.; C. I. Wino- 
grad, Los Angeles, Cal.; S. Meltz, New York 
City; Mrs. Joe Gilbert, Austin, Tex.; Harold J. 
Dangler, Rochester, N. Y.; Kenneth D. Stern, 
Avondale, Cincinnati, O. All checks have been 
mailed to the winners. 


(Carl Laemmle 


President 
(To be continued next week) 


Send for the wong yb illustrated “‘W hite List’’ booklet, 


which comes without cost to you. 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
To save money in piping and wiring, how- 
ever, they are put in each individual apart- 
ment, and two indexers have to visit fifty 
separate apartments each month and in- 
variably make several back calls. 

Now when the folks try to get an easy 
meter-reading job for Jim or Gus, they may 
be right in thinking that it isn’t a job to 
put a strain upon the intellect. 

I’ll admit that taking off the dial figures 
and writing them in a book is simple. 
Only, that isn’t all there is in this job, by 
a long shot! 


So I went down to this Jerry fellow’s 
place and waited an hour or so, and then 
I gave it up for a bad job and went home 
again, and I expected to find those two 
mushies still sitting on that cold cement, 
but they had moved up to the top step. 

“Does your head feel better now?” I 
heard Kate say. 

“A little better,’’ Guffy said. 
again.” 

So I walked around the house to the 
back door and went on in and up to bed. 

““And I’ve got to listen to that sort of 
stuff for six months or a year,’’ I said to 
myself as I stuck my gum on the bedpost 
and got into bed. It was bad enough to 
lose a chum the first week he got back from 
the West, but to have to live in a house 
where that love stuff was being billed and 
cooed back and forth was a little too much. 
I lay awake awhile thinking it over. I saw 
that Guffy was as good as gone, and the 
only thing I saw for me to do was to hustle 
and help him get a job as soon as I could, 
so he could get married and get it over with 
and take his lovey-dovey stuff out of the 
house. 

I spoke to the boss down at the garage 
where I work and he said he did need a man 
right then. The boss had got a notion that 
there might be money in running the ten- 
ton truck he took from Tom Casey for that 
unpaid gas and oil and repair and tire bill, 
and he said he would put Guffy on the 
truck. I didn’t have to hunt Guffy up—he 
came in about 9:30 A.M. to tell me what a 
wonder girl Kate was, and I shifted him 
over to the boss before he was able to tell 
me more than ten times that Kate was the 
mascot of his life. 

“‘Didn’t I tell you?”’ he said when I told 
him the boss had a job for him. “I might 
have pounded the pavement in this man’s 
town for a month and not have found a job, 
and here I meet Kate last night and there 
is a job waiting for me this morning. Bill, 
that girl is going to bring me all the luck 
in the world.” 

“T hope so,’’ I said. ‘‘You can see the 
boss right now; don’t let me keep you.” 

He went into the office and ten minutes 
later he was on the big truck and driving 
out of the garage to get a load of crushed 
bluestone at Herty’s yard. Two minutes 
later, as he was driving up Main Street, he 
saw Kate on the sidewalk and gave her a 
wave of the hand, and the big ten-tonner 
did a skid and ran across the street, knocked 
down an electric-light pole and broke a gas- 
light post off at the base. Guffy did three 
turns in the air and landed with his face 
against the stub of the gaslight post. They 
had to get the pulmotor from the gas works 
to pump the gas out of him, and my boss 
was standing over him, waiting to fire him, 
when he opened his eyes. He opened them 
and looked up and saw Kate. 

“My mascot!”’ he said. He was mighty 
weak, but he put a lot of feeling into it for a 
man as weak as he was. 

‘“And I don’t want you to put foot in my 
place ever again,’’ my boss was saying to 
him at the same time; and the pulmotor 
man was saying, “‘ You ought to go to the 
hospital until you’re all right again.” 

“‘He’ll not go to a hospital,’ Kate said. 
“Not while I have a home! Come, Mr. 
Guffy.” 


“Rub it 


EVENING POST 


The indexer goes into all sorts of places. 
He learns intimate things about those 
places—which are none of his business. He 
has excellent opportunities to be dishonest 
himself—and must be trustworthy. In a 
certain range he must be able to answer 
questions about gas or electricity and do 
little technical chores. Therefore the com- 
pany gives him quite a stiff preliminary 
training. 

When I first went into gas work, several 
years ago, they started me in the repair 
department, overhauling meters, where I 
got a thorough knowledge of the inside and 


MASCOT 


(Continued from Page 42) 


Guffy got to his feet. He staggered a 
little at first, but Kate got him by the arm 
and led him toward the other side of the 
street, and they were about in the middle of 
the street when the runabout came around 
the corner and got him. Luckily it was a 
light car and going slow, but it tossed him 
ten or twelve feet before it ran over his legs, 
only one of which was broken and, as the 
doe from the hospital said, as nice and 
clean a simple fracture as any man could 
want to see. 

He was out of the hospital in two weeks 
and I will say he looked fine. He came 
around to the garage and I went outside to 
talk with him, the boss having given strict 
orders about Guffy. 

“Kate home?”’ Guffy asked me. 

“Not if there’s anywhere to go,” I said, 
“but she might be if all the picture houses 
are closed. You ain’t going up there, are 
you?”’ 

“Well, I thought I might,” he said. 
feel as if I ought to thank her, Bill.” 

“Thank her? What for?’”’ I asked him. 

“Saving my life,”’ he said. ‘‘ Twice, if it 
comes to that. I told you she was my mas- 
cot, Bill, didn’t 1? Well, look how she hap- 
pened to be right there when I let that truck 
get loose from me and ran it into that pole 
andall. I might have been killed, Bill. Iwas 
right in line to be killed, Bill, hitting a post 
like that and getting all filled full of gas, but 
Kate showed up just in time. Just in time 
to save my life, Bill. And look at that light 
runabout, 1918 model, that jammed into 
me when I was crossing the street. It 
might have been a ten-ton truck, Bill. It 
would have been if Kate hadn’t had me by 
the arm. Look where I would be now if 
that had been a ten-ton truck hitting me 
and then running over me.” 

“Yes; or a steam roller; or a railroad 
train,’’ I said. 

“Well, not a railroad train. Not on 
Main Street,’’ Guffy said. ‘But it might 
just as well have been a steam roller, like 
you say. Only it wasn’t. It never would 
be, not with Kate around. I can feel that, 
Bill. In my bones. The luck is always go- 
ing to be with me when Kate’s standing by 
me. You think she’s up at the house?” 

“Well,” I said, “the picture houses don’t 
open in the forenoon and about now is 
when she does her facial wash, or whatever 
you call it, and maybe she might be at 
home. Only, Bill, if a storm comes up try 
to get out of the house. I don’t want her to 
save you from being struck by lightning and 
have the house burned down. I’ve got a 
good pair of Sunday pants up in my room 
I don’t want to lose.” 

“Always the bright little kidder, ain’t 
you?”’ Bill said, and went his way. 

When I went home to lunch it was set in 
the kitchen as usual, but Kate wasn’t there. 

““What’s the matter?” I said. ‘“ Didn’t 
Guffy come up here? How come he didn’t 
stay to the eats?”’ 

“The chandelier fell on him,”’ ma said. 

“What chandelier?”’ I asked her. 

“The parlor one; what other one have 
we got?”’ ma said. 

“What was he doing?” I asked. ‘“‘Was 
he chinning himself on it or hanging by his 
knees?” 

“He wasn’t doing anything on it,’’ ma 
said. ‘“‘He was standing under it, looking 
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line in fifteen years 
swipe as you ever 
senger was hurt—the er 
on a flat ear came throt 
jabbed Guffy in the shot 
his shoulder blade nea 
whole damage was dor 
they took Guffy back te 
suppose when he came 
weeping because he 
Kate’s hand and telling he 
she was with him and bh 
again. , 
So the next morni 
hospital and had a seri 
“T don’t want to 
Guffy,’’ I said, “but I 
Kate to do so on this 0e 
him that way because 1 
only way to start if Iw 
to reason. “I want toa 
all this is fair to Kate, 
playing fair with the gl 
as a real man should 
“T hope so, Bill,” 
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Body superiority, in any price-class, is attested at the outset by the emblem Body by Fisher. 

But the way in which this superiority reveals itself, as the months roll on, in a higher order of 

service and satisfaction is the clinching evidence of the finer Fisher designing and workmanship. 
Piste DOU Y, wo RPORAT RON, DERROTE 


CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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GENIUS 


...while you wait 


Genius is too often like the poet’s 
lady—“‘uncertain, coy, and hard 
to please.’””? Mennen Shaving 
Cream is a stroke of genius, but 
it hasn’t atrace of temperament. 


I know a few baseball 
pitchers who reach 
the heights only 
when the sun shines 

23 hotly. Mennen Shav- 
ing Crean aete out the whiskers 
regardless of the water’s temperature. 
Tepid, luke-warm, or cold water suits 
Mennen’s as well as hot. 


Acertain matinee idol 
must have a sympa- 
thetic audience to do 
his best. Mennen’s, 
gives you a perfect 
performance even if the water is hos- 
tilely hard or aggressively alkaline. 


Many race horses are 
unable to run fast un- 
less track and weather 
conditions are ideal. 
mua Weather never makes 
Mennen Shaving Cream too hard or too 
soft in the tube. Mennen’s is always 
the same creamy consistency—ready 
to give you a zippy, gorgeous shave. 


The poet sighs for a 
lifetime in which to 
complete the perfect 
sonnet. It takes Men- 
nen Shaving Cream 
just three brief Ee oar to make your 
shave an epic of efficiency. 


Anywhere, anytime, under any cir- 
cumstances, Mennen Shaving Cream 
will give you absolute beard softening 
by the white magic of dermutation. 


Druggists have Mennen’s in 50c tubes. 


Sa] 4 4 a a 


Milli{ns of mer! ruse Mennen Talcum 
for Men after¢ivery bath and every 
shave. Luxuriously soft, cooling and 
absorbent. Tinted to match the color 


of your skin. 25c. : 
d ae Hew. 
(Mennen Salesman 


MSNANASN 


SHAVING CREAM 


$100.00 


The cap stays on, the 
cream comesout! Coin 
a name for this 
Mennen inven- 
tion. $100 tothe 
winner. Con- 
test closes July 
first. 
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“Well, Guffy,” I said, “I’m Kate’s 
brother and she hasn’t any father and I sort 
of feel my duty to her is to speak out on this 
subject. I don’t think you’re giving this 
business the thought you ought to give it. 
The way you are acting you are going to 
ruin that girl’s life.” 

“T’d die first,’’ he said. 

“Well, ruin it is what you’re going to 
do,” Isaid. ‘What sort of husband do you 
think a man would make when he is in the 
hospital all the time?”’ 

“Well, not so good,” Guffy admitted. 

“T’llsay so!’’ I said. ‘A girl who is mar- 
ried to a hospital hound like that would 
have no life at all. She wouldn’t have her 
husband at home where he ought to be, and 
she’d have to work and slave to pay his 
hospital bills, and she’d have a miserable 
life—bawling her eyes out and going with- 
out the movies and everything! What I 
mean to say, Guffy, is that you’ve got Kate 
all wrong. You say she’s your mascot, but 
you can see for yourself she’s your jinx. 
She’s your hoodoo. Every time you’ve 
gone near her you’ve got one kind of a 
wallop or another. Has it failed yet?” 

’ “T’ve had a streak of bad luck, if that’s 
what you mean,” Guffy said, “‘and I’ve 
had some accidents.” 

“Yes,” I said, ‘‘and how many did you 
ever have before you met Kate?” 

“These things run in sets,” Guffy said. 
“They start in on a man and they keep 
coming for a while, and then they stop. Un- 
less a man has a mascot. Then they ain’t 
ever as bad as they might be. If that 
two-by-four had hit me in the face, or a lit- 
tle lower down, where my heart is (4 

“Guffy,”’ I said, ‘‘I don’t want to pester 
you about this, but you’ve got the wrong 
slant entirely. I tell you here and now that 
for you—whatever she might be for another 
man—Kate is a jinx. She’s a born jinx for 
you. I knew it in the beginning. You’re 
not cut out for each other. You’re not made 
to be married, you and Kate. There’s 
nothing in either of you that, joined to- 
gether, would make happiness. I know you 
both, Guffy, and I know what I’m talking 
about. I’ve known you since you and I were 
babes, and I’ve known Kate since she was 
born, and you’re the last man I would have 
picked for her, and she’s the last girl I 
would have picked for you. Just now you’re 
neither of you sane—you’re love crazy and 
you can’t see straight. Folks get that way. 
But they ought to listen, then, to folks that 
know the facts.” 

“Meaning you,” 
did not like. 

“Yes,” I said, sticking out my chin at 
him, “‘meaning me!”’ 

“Bill,” he said, ‘‘I’d hate to quarrel with 
you, but if you come between me and Kate, 
you can go to the devil.” 

“All right, if that’s the way you take me, 
I'll go to the devil,” I said, ‘‘and as for me 
I’m through with you. I want no more to 
do with any man as blind as you are. And 
when it comes to going to the devil, you go 
to the devil yourself!”’ 

With that I went out of his room and if 
it hadn’t been. a hospital I would have 
slammed the door, and I thought—as I left 
the room—“Here’s another nice thing his 
precious mascot has done, lost him the best 
friend he ever had or ever will have!’’ 

But I thought no more along that line 
because just outside the door I came face 
to face with Kate. She had a big bunch of 
flowers and a bag I could see had oranges 
in it, and she said, ‘‘Oh, I’m so late! I’ve 
only three minutes to spend with him be- 
fore visiting hours are over!”’ 

She went into Guffy’s room, and immedi- 
ately I heard her scream and a big racket 
in the room. I turned and rushed in, of 
course. 

Nothing had happened except that a big 
section of the plaster ceiling had fallen on 
Guffy, knocking him cold again. I caught 
a nurse in the corridor and she grabbed an 
interne somewhere and they worked over 
Guffy and brought him back to life, but he 
was mighty near the edges of things, and 
they put Kate out into the corridor. 


Guffy said in a way I 
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On the way home I talked to her in 
straight plain language. I told her just 
what she was doing to Guffy, and I showed 
her case by case how she was hoodooing 
him every time they met. 

“Have sense,’”’ I begged her. ‘‘Think it 
over. Every time you’ve met him he has 
got his, hasn’t he? And you know it, now 
I’ve told you. I dare you to go back there 
and walk in on him. Something will happen 
as sure as fate—the hospital will fall down 
or a bottle of vinegar will explode and kill 
him or a safety pin will leap out of his 
bandage and stab him to death as sure as 
you are alive!” 

“ Accidents will ” she began. 

‘Say, listen!”’ I said. ‘I’ve known that 
lad all my life, and accidents never hap- 
pened to him before. He’s been the luckiest 
guy on earth. And now look what you’re 
doing to him. You're his jinx. Leave him 
alone, Kate, for cat’s sake! Keep away 
from him. Send him off. You know you’re 
not built to be Guffy’s wife. If you stop 
and think it over you’ll know there’s no 
man in the world less suited for you. You'll 
fight like cats and dogs as soon as you're 
married.” 

She walked along beside me for a whole 
block, thinking it over. 

“T don’t see that it’s any of your busi- 
ness, anyway, Bill,’’ she said then. ‘‘Who 
I marry is my own affair.” 

I saw it was no use. You can’t pound 
sense into a girl’s head when she is in love. 

“All right, then,” I said; ‘I wash my 
hands of it. If you want to ruin him and 
break all his bones and kill him, have it 
your own way. But don’t ask me to come to 
your wedding; the church steeple will fall 
on the lot of you. You can do as you like 
and I can’t stop you, but I did think you 
had some sense.” 

So I waited to see what would happen 
next. If I had been in Guffy’s place I would 
have skipped the town the minute I got out 
of that hospital. I would have put a thou- 
sand miles between myself and Kate the 
soonest I could, and I would have steered 
clear of her all my life. 

But the very day Guffy got out of the 
hospital he came down to the garage and 
hunted me up. 

“Well, Bill,’”’ he said, “‘here I am again. 
They can’t keep a good man dead. Kate 
up at the house?” 

“You keep away from Kate,” I said. 

“T couldn’t do that, Bill,’ Guffy said. 
“Tf they chained me to the post office I’d 
go right ahead up to see Kate and I’d drag 
the post office along with me, unless the 
chain broke.” 

“You keep away from Kate,” I said. 

“Now, Bill, be reasonable!’’ Guffy said. 
““There’s nothing in this fool idea you’ve 
got. You just let a few little accidents get 


” 


“Yeh! You feel in your bones she’s your 
mascot,” I said. ‘And I tell you to keep 
away from my sister. And keep away from 
me. And you keep away from that house. 
I own that house and I tell you here and 
now to keep out of it and away from it, and 
away from me. I don’t want to have any- 
thing more to do with you, and if you set 
foot in my house again I’ll have the law on 
you.” 

“Oh, if you feel that way about it ——” 
he said. 

And he went away. When I got home I 
asked ma if Guffy had been to the house 
and she said he had not. 

“I didn’t know he was out of the hos- 
pital,” ma said. 

“Well, I’ve ordered him to stay away 
from here,” I said. ‘Let him go his way 
and we’ll go ours. The world is big enough 
for all of us if he keeps far enough away. 
If he don’t it ain’t. I’m not going to have 
him meeting Kate.” 

“You're the head of the family, Bill,’ 
ma said, ‘‘but I sort of liked Mr. Guffy.”’ 

“T’m not as big as he is,’”’ I said, ‘‘but 
when we were kids I licked him as often as 
he licked me, and I’m not afraid to try it 
again if he comes hanging around Kate, 
and you can tell him so. And you can tell 
her so too.” 


“You grow more like sae fa op 
day,” ma said. 
“And, at that, ” T said, “my. 


enough sense in him to know theif if 
between a jinx and a mascot,” 

The next I heard of Guffy }; 
him a job over at the Red Star @, 
I went over and told him straip},. 
he was through with Kate, | 

“And furthermore,” I. said, ') 
think I’ma black-browed Tunt anne 
a much because I choose to che'¢ 
stead of sopping up this prewar 
Jerry mixes in his own cellar, y 
licked you before and I can lick » 
and if you come fooling around Ve 
get yours. You'll get it good <j ' 
too. My father was a little man, ut 
day he could walk from one en of 
to the other with a chip on his shi 
there was not a man in town d: 
it off. That’s all I’ve got tos ¢ 
Guffy. If Kate’s a fool I’m no an 
not going to have her marry arn 
sotted he thinks a jinx is a mapt, 
seen a plenty of these marriages he 
minute a man is married the ha { 
piles onto him twenty story thic g 
nothing but sickness and trouble! 
poor man like me has to i 
family for him.” 

Guffy said nothing. He tapped 
tire with a wrench and looked ahe 

“T’m speaking for your ownzor 
said, ‘‘and for Kate’s good and fcth 
of all of us.’ 

“T think she’s a mascot to me It 

“There you go again!” I said. 

“Tl always think so,”’ he sai 

“Then think and be cursed { yc 
said. ‘But keep away from he y 
fair warning.’ 

I went back to the garage. ale 
in a garage has plenty of time if 
I thought a lot about Guffy, bul k 
had done the right thing. It weno 
Guffy was the only man in the wid; 
had always been plenty of men «pul 
and there would be plenty again, ad 
would be none the worse for Wi 
ceilings fall on him, as I well kny. 

You only needa firm hanci 
affairs. I’ve figured the thing 0 
self pretty carefully, and at | the’ 
where Kate and Guffy were thier 
not so important as the thing i it 
is what folks of that age fe 
if one goes another co 
men are princes if they 
all the young girls are queer 
smiling. The love-until-death bu 
is eternal one evening will end tl 
tiff over nothing, and the o 


evening before last is forg 
and-only of the presen 
harm done. It was 
Kate was gadding ar 
Dorgan chum of h 
pictures, stopping th 
other and everything 
Guffy showed up, ba 
And I-could not see th 
ing his eyes out either. 
rage is a good garage and 


good he is. n 
No more ceilings fell on ae amt 
him to keep away from Kate. A 

As a matter of fact the boss cme 
one day and asked me what Ih | de 
O’Leary’s five-ton truck the last ne 
in the garage for repairs. * 

“T did what a man could,” Ji0¢ 
“That truck should have been jusee 2: 
years ago.” 

“You ought to know,” he i 
you’ve been doing the repair wo) Ol 
the while, but O’Leary don’t 
that man Guffy over at the 
know it, it seems, for O’L 
and Guffy has made it like: new. he 
twenty of the O’Leary fl 
now, and that’s one customer lc 
you know about as much abou : 
ist’s business as a cat knows abi 

“We've got all we can hand 
boss,” I said. 

(Continued on] 
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OLDSMOBI 
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1e Ride Proves its Performance. 
Time Only - its Economy/ 


Your first trip at the wheel of the 1925 
Oldsmobile Six should prove one of your 
most delightful motoring experiences. Be- 
cause the improvements that Oldsmobile 
and General Motors have recently built 
into this car provide something very 
new and unusual in the way of motor car 
performance. 


Those who have driven “fours” are aston- 
ished at its liveliness—at what little fuss 
its quiet and smooth running engine makes, 
even when demands for power or speed 
are extraordinary. But what pleases us 
more is that those who have always driven 


more costly cars are equally enthusiastic. 


You, too, will feel this spontaneous en- 
thusiasm—on your very first ride. But 
only time can prove the remarkable econ- 
omy of this car! 


And by economy we do not mean merely 
that it will deliver more miles per gallon 
of gasoline—which it will—but that it will 
continue to deliver over a period of years 
the same kind of spirited and eager per- 
formance that delights you on your first 
ride—and that it will do this with a mini- 
mum of mechanical attention, a minimum 
of trouble, and a minimum of expense. 


You can buy any Oldsmobile on General Motors’ easy-payment plan. All prices f. 0. b. Lansing, plus tax. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MorTors 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS OF CANADA, LIMITED, OSHAWA, ONT. 
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LEAKS \ 
Stop it Yourself 


You can quickly and permanently stop 
leaks anywhere in your car’s cooling sys- 
tem. It is guaranteed absolutely harm- 
less. Does not clog circulation or cause 
the slightest damage to radiator or en- 
gine. Prevents other leaks from de- 
veloping. Sold on a money-back basis. 
Refuse substitutes. If your dealer cannot 
supply you write us. Big Car Size $1.00. 


WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


At last a perfect polish for 
automobiles; for varnish, 
Duco and baked-enamel 
finish. It restores the beauty 
to auto bodies and fenders. 
No acid or oil effect. Com- 
plete satisfaction or your 
money back. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write— 


WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 
914S.Michigan Ave.,Chicago, Ill. 
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(Continued from Page 52) 

‘All the work, but not all the money,” 
he said. ‘“‘Have you ever heard of Winter- 
mute Oil?” 

“What is it?’’ I asked him. 
heavy gravity?” 

“It’s a new gold mine,” the boss said. 


“A new 


_ “Do you remember that little red car that 
‘|| we put the balloon rims on? 


Man named 
Ransom? He’s been selling O’Leary some 
stock in this Wintermute Oil Well Com- 
pany, out in Texas or somewhere, but he 
shifted his car to the Red Star when O’ Leary 
went there. All he did, Bill, was sell Har- 
rity, of the Red Star, a bunch of oil stock as 
big as a house at a dollar a share.” 

“‘There’s a new sucker born every min- 
ute,” I said. 

“Only,” the boss said, “this time the oil 
stuff went up to seventeen dollars a share 
in one week after Harrity bought it. He 
put four thousand dollars in it, and four 
times six is twenty-four, carry the two; 
four times one is four, and two is six. Har- 
rity has made sixty-four thousand dollars 
because you don’t know a scored cylinder 
from a cord tire, that’s all! And, if it gives 
you any joy, that man Guffy put four hun- 
dred dollars in the stuff himself and has 
made above six thousand.” 

“Tt’ll not last him long,’ Isaid. ‘‘I know 
Guffy of old.” 

“Well,” said the boss, “the Red Star 
Garage may bust, but it’s not a habit it has. 
If it does bust, Guffy’s money will be gone, 
for he bought an eighth interest with his 
six thousand dollars.” 

I said nothing to that. 

“‘Harrity is going to Florida,” the boss 
said, ‘“‘and Guffy is to be manager of the 
garage. They tell me he’s to pull down five 


| thousand a year for that, and the garage 


paid thirty per cent last year.’ 
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I could figure that for myself; it would 
be eighteen hundred. That would mean 
Guffy was good for sixty-eight hundred 
dollars a year. 

“Tf you knew a cotter pin from a wheel 
spoke I might be the man that’s going to 
Florida,’”’ the boss said. 

I said nothing to that either. 

“What we need around this place,” the 
boss said, ‘‘is a mascot’’; and he went back 
to the office. 

For a few minutes I was pretty sore. It 
is all right to say that a man don’t dislike 
another man’s getting ahead in the world, 
but when two start even, as may be, there 
are thoughts when one has a big wad of 
luck and the other hasn’t. 

“And but for me,” I said to myself, 
“that man Guffy would by now be torn to 
shreds by a flywheel or shot to the moon in 
fragments by a can of gas. And that’s the 
way it goes! One tells a man to beware a 
hole in the road, and he steps on the gas 
and shoots by you and wins out by ten 
miles’ margin.” 

I wasn’t so happy. 

“The next thing,” I said, “ Guffy will be 
one of these self-made millionaires, and 
sore at me all his life because I threatened 
to beat him up. Oh, well!” 

I turned back to the job I had in hand, 
which was a sweet black one mussing with 
cracked gear case, and the wrench had just 
slipped, skinning my knuckles, when I 
heard someone say my name. I looked up 
and it was Guffy. 

“Hello, Bill!”’ he said. 

‘All right—hello!”’ I said. 

“How’d you like a real job?” he asked 
me. 
“Over at the Red Star, I mean. I’m 
going to be boss over there and I’d like you 
there with me.” 


Ma 


“Yeh!” I said. “TI heard a 
Some luck, I’ll say,” 

“Tl say it was luck—pig-h 
Guffy said. ‘“You know tH 
about mascots and jinxes, don’t 

“Yeh!” I said. 

“You know what you said 
getting a jinx instead of a ma 
you, Bill?” 

“Yeh!” I said. 

“Well, you were right, Bill 
“What a man wants in this life j 
And I got one, Bill.” 

“Yeh?” I said. 

“T sure did!” Guffy said, « 
that day you came over to the R 
bawled me out? : 

“Kate and I went out and 
that night, Bill.” 

“Yeh?” Tsatas 

“T told you she was my masec 

My knuckles were bleeding | 
so I squirted some gas on them- 
thing to stop any poison. The 
can on the floor and felt in my 
piece of gum. 

“All right,” I said, “have ij 
way. If she is she is, and if s} 
ain’t. It’s nothing in my youn 
how do you account for all thos 


hey?” | 
“Luck!” he said. “Bull-he 
luck, Bill. If I hadn’t had Kate 


have got slammed into the hosp 
be working where you are. I t! 
was my mascot.” 

“Yeh, you told me,” I said. | 
at that. What’ll you pay me o1 
the Red Star, if I go over to yc’ 

I wasn’t going to give him a! 
tion; you can’t talk sense to 
Guffy when he’s in love and a 
trying. 


AIS WAS IN THE BEGINNING 
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We quieted the crusty old codger’s fears 
for his stair rails, and he finally brought out 
the leases, but he got that month’s security. 
He was a bigoted individualist; he had that 
distrust of codperative effort that one en- 
counters so frequently in men who have 
made money under the obsolete and waste- 
ful competitive system. 

Neither the Stroubs nor we had any 
furniture. They, like us, were newly mar- 
ried, and had been boarding while looking 
about for a little home; we had been domi- 
ciled in a two-room furnished apartment in 
Greenwich Village. We had everything to 
buy for the new house, but it was just fun 
to do it. We bought the dining-room and 
living-room sets, getting them on the 
deferred-payments plan, and the Stroubs 
furnished the bedrooms and the kitchen. 
There were odds and ends that we proposed 
to buy jointly at a later time—‘“‘So as to 
have something to fight about,’’ was our 
merry way of putting it. 

When the time came to leave the dear old 
Village, it wasa wrench. Our apartment in 
that quaint little remodeled stable in Jeffer- 
son Mews had been our first home after 
Eunice had put her hands into mine; I had 
installed her there upon our return from 
our honeymoon in Bermuda. I should have 
dispensed with the honeymoon, let me say 
quickly, as a gesture of revolt against 
bourgeois conventions; but Eunice insisted 
on it, saying—an instance of the competi- 
tive urge wherewith capitalist society is 
impregnated—that a girl friend had gone to 
Bermuda ona honeymoon and that we must 
do likewise or forever after hold our peace. 
But how we did revel in our own little home 
when, having complied with the tribal 
custom of public parade, we were free to 
elude further surveillance! Eunice, new to 
life in the Village, could not marvel enough 
at the row of little windows high up in our 
living-room walls, and at the patina of ccin- 
mingled whitewash and cobwebs which in- 
crusted the rugged beams overhead. The 


| atmosphere of the old stable had been 


sedulously preserved. The landlord, our 


(Continued from Page 40) 


first visitor, mentioned this atmosphere in 
accents of apology and said he would see 
what could be done about it. We were so 
affable to him that he was shortly entirely 
at ease, and he confided to us then that the 
real object of his coming was to inform us 
that the rent for the following month would 
be seventy dollars instead of fifty, and he 
supposed it would be all right. 

And now we were going away from the 
little apartment in Jefferson Mews; going 
away, too, from our circle in the Village. 
I should miss those gorgeous talks in 
Makrow’s rooms, talks for which the nights 
were all too short, and wherein epic novels 
and gripping dramas were adumbrated so 
convincingly that nothing remained undone 
but the writing. We had not belonged to 
the gayer set; our friends had been men 
and women of genuine artistic aspiration. 
None the less, Eunice, her initial reverence 
for artists fading, had come to look upon 
them with a certain contempt. Eunice 
loves music far more than I, and she reads 
sentimental fiction with delight; but she is 
in no way creatively artistic. 

“They talk a lot,’ she said, “but they 
never do anything. Norman, why don’t 
you stay in tonight and write some of that 
novel you’ve been telling them about? It 
sounded like a lovely story.” 

“Don’t bother me about that novel,” I 
said. ‘I’m sick and tired of it. I’ll dash it 
off sometime, I suppose.” 

“Dash some of it off tonight,”’ she urged. 
“Go on, dear, and I’ll go out to a movie.” 

“T tell you it doesn’t appeal to me now,”’ 
I said. “It doesn’t interest me any more, 
and a man can’t write a story he isn’t inter- 
ested in. Don’t you know even that? Be- 
sides, I’ve got a slashing good idea for a 
comedy. I’mrunning over to Teplow’s stu- 
dio to talk it over with some people. 
There’s a man over there tonight that wrote 
a play once, and had it produced, too, and 
he’ll steer me right.” 

“You'll need somebody to steer you if 
you are going to stay long with those loaf- 
ers over in Teplow’s,”’ she said. ‘‘ You will 


drink gin and talk about you 
cleverly, and you will be co 
three abreast tomorrow mornin) 
no home life, Norman. I was wi! 
here if it would help you, but a) 
write a little piece for the pay: 
book, and then you visit aroun’: 
gin and talk about what you're i 
Flirt, too, I shouldn’t wonder, vI 
those lady geniuses. We've bee| 
months now, and I’m tired of i 
the landlord that we’re giving! 
ment up on the first of the mol 
going to live among real people 
“You can tell the landlordr 
said I grimly, “that you’ve chi 
mind and are going to stay. / 
come between me and my worla 
think it. I have not the slighte! 
of leaving the Village, and yo 
the best of it.” 5 
I quelled her with a gesture | 
out. I was sorry to be obliged : 
iron hand beneath the velvet gle 
had forced me to do it. Wom. 
tyrants; unless husbands chee! 
time to time with a menacing 8 
culine strength and resolution, 
limit to the authority they cor | 
But to resume. We and t) 
whom we had encountered vil 
hunting, moved into the prett} 
at Eden Gardens. It was one ‘ 
twenty, identical in architect’ 
by the Eden Improvement '2 
Schwartz & O’Toole—in the ye f 
the Armistice, and promptly fc 
and taken over by Solomon Hev?! 
had failed to sell. They were chP 
and were in that respect wort! é 
of the saving to be had from ® 
effort, but their sameness had r 
sible buyers. I will confess ! 
that I, too, had found the mon®™ 
architecture distasteful, but u 
terion was that of the artist, 2n” 
essarily individualistic; thous: 
that, one must not fail 
(Continued on Pag 
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OVERS of the land—these Paige- 
| Jewett travelers. They answer the 
| irresistible call of distance by going wher- 
ever they choose—and always getting back. 
| ; To them the common obstacles of motor 
| car travel are unknown. 
| For the land is an open main for 
cars like these. They while away 
© long miles with the freedom and 
* certainty of an ocean liner. 


Years of such freedom of travel fol- 
| low the purchase of a Paige or Jewett. 
| And as each new trip takes you farther than 
you've ever driven before—satis- 
faction in the ownership of such A ie 
a car becomes something you “i 
| want to talk about—so ox 
others can enjoy it. re 


There’s power beneath 
Paige-Jewett beauty 
that you’ve never even 
dreamed of. Power that carries 
you over a mountain pass or through the 
rough, winding road to camp—always in 
high—always with the same certainty. 


And this marvelous Paige-Jewett power 

does not wear out ina season or two. It holds 

| its vitality unimpaired through long years 
of constant use. Because it comes from 
big, powerful motors that pull these 


hardest kind of going. 


Paige Brougham 
$2195 


f. o. b. Detroit, tax extra 


| sturdy cars smoothly, steadily in the @ : x 
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The Freedom of the Seas— 
On Land 


You seldom think of shifting gears—and on 
those rare occasions when you do slide into 
second—it’s a simple, effortless movement — 
thanks to the new Paige-Jewett clutch and 
transmission. Velvet smoothness at this 
vital point! 

And you experience the very ultimate 
in comfort. Balloon tire ease is improved 
by new type spring construction. You 
ride roughest roads, conscious only 4 
of a slow, cradle-like motion. 


e 


Think of an all-day drive that _* 
leaves you fresh to enjoy an eve- 
ning’s pleasure—a drive so full of the 
joy of living that you almost hate to 
stop. 


Something new, you say? Decidedly! Un- 
known until Paige Jewett engineers pro- 
duced this superior type of motoring in the 
New Paige and the New Jewett. 


And there’s little need for service. 
Paige or Jewett need but the ordinary at- 
tention you would give any fine car—to ‘ 
keep it fine. 


So this year—you can go where you've 
often dreamed of going—with the Peedone 
of an ocean liner. Paige or Jewett will 
get you there in spite of hills or miles. 
For all of the qualities necessary to long, 
care-free travel are built into these 
two cars—and built in to stay. G0) 


Jewett Coach 
$1260 


f.o. b. Detroit, tax extra 
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TOM-TOM, THE OCTAGON 


Tom-Tom 
with white 
dial $3.25; 
radium $4.25. 


“Snap out of it,”’ 
says Tom-Iom, 
and out you come 


YOU can’t snuggle down for 
another forty winks with 
Tom-Tom prodding you. 
He'll keep on insisting—a 
dozen times if necessary— 
till you’re out. Twelve clam- 
ors in ten minutes, at half- 
minute intervals . . . pleas- 
ing clamors like a best 
friend’s cheery calls. 
Tom-Tom’s a mighty quiet 
ticker too—not the least in- 
trusive, and ticking true for 
40 hours after each winding. 
His time is always depend- 
able. When he says it’s 
time to get up, he’s right. 
He has to be, for he’s the 
daddy of a whole line of 
True Time Teller wonders. 


Tom-Tom’s a handsome 
fellow. His distinctive, thin, 
octagon case has a decora- 
tive value unusual in alarm 
clocks. And how the eight 
sides of that highly polished 
case play up lights and 
shadows! The bowed glass 
front lets you read time 
easily at almost any angle. 
Cubist numerals beneath it 
—special top-ring—Tom- 
Tom is the utmost in per- 
,fection. 


See Tom-Tom at your 
dealer’s. See Tidy-Tot, an 
exact replica of Tom-Tom, 
only sma%ler. Same octa- 
gon shape, repeating alarm, 
unnoticeable tick. See Tip- 
Top, the handsome new oc- 
tagon watch. 


THE NEW HAVEN 
CLOCK COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn. 


Tip-Top, the 
octagon 
watch 


White dial 


' | error and indorsing sound doctrine. 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
centers of artistic endeavor, such as Green- 
wich Village, the drift is to codperation. 

Our first evening together was reassur- 
ingly jolly. The mattresses and bed linen 
hadn’t arrived, and we had to eat delicates- 
sen truck, so that a little mutual forbear- 
ance was needed; but it was supplied in 
plenty. I joked Harvey about forgetting 
the mattresses, and he came back at me 
with a quip about my failure to notify 
someone to hook up the kitchen range, and 
we were all as merry as grigs. Harvey sang 
us a song—he had a fine voice, or so I 
thought at the time—and I told them my 
Yiddish-dialect story about the insurance 
man, and that sewed them up with stitches 
of laughter. When we retired, it was long 
before we resigned ourselves to slumber on 
the bare springs; jokes were shouted to and 
fro. Harvey referred to the living room as 
No Man’s Land because it divided our bed- 
chambers from each other, and I crept out 
and threw Eunice’s shoes at the Stroubs’ 
door in mimic bombardment. There had 
been, if I remember aright, a bottle of 
Scotch opened during the evening, but that 
had nothing appreciable to do with the 
universal good feeling. The night had its 
element of discomfort, but we were still 
smiling in the morning, and we breakfasted 
on canned soup and soda crackers with 
gusto. I was sure we should get along very 
comfortably. 

The Eden Gardens Codperative Store 
has been the subject of recrimination. 
Some of my good neighbors, oblivious of 
the part taken by them in launching the en- 
terprise, have stated with more or legs ill 
will that I was the motivating spirit. I have 
rejoined, and do rejoin, that I supplied 
nothing but the brains and the expert 
knowledge, that the condition and the will 
to action were already in esse. They have 
said that I pretended to know everything, 
to which I must retort that it is the bounden 
duty of a literary editor to know every- 
thing; it is his province. Fortunately for 
them, I had been called on but recently to 
review a treatise on codperative enterprise, 
necessitating a summation of the author’s 
bulky book in a few witty lines, rebuking 
Per- 
haps you saw the review in my column, In 
Other Words. It drew much favorable 
comment from a number of persons who 
had had theretofore not the remotest in- 
terest in codperative enterprise or informa- 
tion leading to a belief. 

It may well be that I suggested the terms 
“exploitation”’ and ‘“‘codperation’? when 
my neighbors were striving ineptly to ex- 
press their reluctance to pay sixty cents a 
dozen for cold-storage eggs and eighteen 
cents apiece for small heads of lettuce, and 
their determination to do something about 
it through the instrumentality of mass ac- 
tion; sensitivity to nwances in words was 
to be looked for in me, not to say dis- 
counted. The project, for that matter, was 
initiated at a meeting of the Eden Gardens 
Association in the hall on the second floor 
of the Hewson Block, and I was not even a 
member with a vote, but merely a bidden 
guest; and I do believe that its considera- 


tion was not part of the agenda of the con-. 


ference. A Mrs. Ireton—a lady who was 
renowned locally, if not acclaimed, for her 
interest in village affairs—had risen to her 
feet and had said that she was tired of lis- 
tening to gab, and that what she wished to 
hear was “‘ What we are going to do about 
that Dago robber downstairs in the gro- 
cery store—mentioning no names.”’ 
Around-shouldered and shabbily dressed 
gentleman who was sitting beside me, and 
who had been dozing and tapping his mouth 
theretofore in token of boredom, sat up at 
once and registered interest. He followed, 
with evidently rising indignation, Mrs. Ire- 
ton’s recital of the wrongs which the com- 
munity had suffered at the Latin hands of 
the groceryman, the damning parallel 
which she drew between the prices charged 
by this local grocer and those which the 
New York Star and Advertiser published 
daily as fair. The mention of my own news- 
paper drew me into the debate, and I aided 
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the speaker from time to time by interpo- 
lating remarks, which were well received. 
They intrigued especially this gentleman 
who sat by me. He scanned me closely, 
drawing back so that his view might be 
complete, and when Mrs. Ireton showed 
signs of fatigue he said to me, ‘“‘ You seem 
to know all about the grocery business, 
mister; you better get up and make a 
speech too.”’ 

“Tf that is the general wish,” I said, ris- 
ing to my feet with diffidence. 

I won my audience with a few well- 
chosen words of introduction—haying a 
ready and lucid flow of thought, I am 
equally at ease when standing on my feet 
and vice versa—and then proceeded sub- 
stantially as follows: 

“The legitimate office of the middleman, 
whether he be a greengrocer, an editor, a 
banker, or what not, is the bringing together 
of the producer and the consumer with a 
view to the benefit of each. I, for instance, 
produce literature. There is nothing, ex- 
cept an absurd convention and police regu- 
lation, to prevent my going out upon the 
street corner and telling my tales there to 
what congregation my uplifted voice may 
draw, following the fashion of the colorful 
Orient, and taking my full requital of 
praise and cash. If I employ an editor to 
gather an audience—and I may say that it 
was an editor who admitted to me, and 
even urged upon me, that the way of the 
Orient might be mine—it is that he may act 
as a conduit, transmitting my message un- 
garbled, accounting to me in full. 

“In like manner, the whistling farmer, 
leafing over his cabbage and ejecting the 
predatory worm, might deposit upon your 
doorsill that identical cabbage and have of 
you ten cents, or, it may be, eight or nine. 
If now a convention, not to say a conspir- 
acy, permits the greengrocer and his con- 
federate, the produce merchant, to step into 
the path of that cabbage, arresting it, hold- 
ing it till it wilts in the pitiless heat of the 
market place, is there warrant in good sense 
or good morals for them to charge you 
twenty-five cents or even thirty for that 
precise cabbage, and then giving a single 
nickel to the farmer who has cared for that 
cabbage night and day over a term of many 
months, and telling him to go and whistle? 
Is it a better cabbage? Is it another cab- 
bage than the one you could have had 
directly of the farmer? No, my friends, it 
is not even the same cabbage, and you know 
tse 

There was a rumble of applause, but the 
chairman frowned; he had evidently his 
share of that’ unwillingness to cope with 
stark economic theory that is characteristic 
of the American business man... f 

“Just a moment, just a moment,” h 
grumbled. ‘‘What is all this anyway?” 

“The gentleman is dead right!” cried 
Mrs. Ireton, her eyes gleaming with convic- 
tion. 

“Let him talk!” 

“T thank you,’ Isaid. ‘Let us consider 
the action to be taken by society against 
the middleman who betrays his trust, whose 
ideal is not service, but who bends his every 
energy to paying the least possible pittance 
to the producer and to extracting all that 
the traffic will bear from the consumer— 
against the middleman, in a word, who is in 
business to make money. It is for society 
to see that he does not make money. Why 
else have we governments and lawfully con- 
stituted authority? Are we going to per- 
mit some of our people to roll in wealth 
while others grovel in poverty? Friends, 
when a man is detected in the act of mak- 
ing money—that is to say, in the act of 
converting an undue share of the nation’s 
wealth of his own private use—he should be 
treated like any other criminal. But 
enough of this. 

“As to the specific problem in reference 
to which you have asked my advice; if this 
grocer is charging you too much, battening 
on your needs, you have the recourse of not 
dealing with him. Elide him, blue-pencil 
him, rub him out! Codperation is the new 
idea in industry and commerce, friends. 
You have the organization here; I advise 


you to institute a codperativ: 
ing directly from the produc 
with middlemen, saving al] 
friends, I thank you.” 
“Just a moment, mister,” 
man, rapping on his table to 
“You want us to go into th 
ness. Will you take charge 
“T regret to say,” said I, | 
no position to do that; I | 
affairs to attend to. I dare 
can get very reasonably ar 
with the petty details of m, 
“T thought so,” he said wi 
ous smile. “‘ However, as thi, 
find favor with many here 4 
it might be well to appoint i 
consider and report. 
Muzzi?”’ 
The round-shouldered Bax| 
sitting beside me had the fl 
with surprise that he was th 
“After hearing what the 
to say,” he said in a hoa; 
wouldn’t be no use for me to 
that I ain’t making a millior 
store. He knows better, and: 
better. Well, you always dit 
All I’ve been hearing from ce; 
Eden Gardens is about what 
robber I am, and I got fee; 
anybody else. I would rat; 
with everybody, even if I 
So what I say is, if you war 
grocery business I am goin’ 
and to show there ain’t any 
will manage your store on a { 
can have all the profits and » 
can have the business; that, 
say.” | 
“We couldn’t ask for fair! 
said the chairman. “Talk; 
mittee, Mr. Muzzi. I'll ap} 
friend, Mr. Allison, Mrs. Irn 
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. Stack. And now let us get bi 


posed community house.” 
There now is an unvarnislt 
the incident that led to the es 
the Eden Gardens Coéperat¢ 
if anyone can say that I actei 
an advisory capacity, I am » 
the onus. I am answering, y! 
the criticism of those Eden () 
conceive of commerce as an [ 
profits; as to the others, the 
that codperative enterprise i1 
to producing dividends, I «1 
rest on the record. | 
The handsome offer of 
recommended conditionally | 
mittee, and he was eyen 
one hundred and seyenty- 
month. This figure, his own 
the salaries paid managers « 
in neighboring communities. 
to deciding by this rule of 
lem so intricate and endless} 
that of a just wage, but 11 
I had to contend at all tim 
sociates’ unsophisticated r 
rent usages and trade custos 
to begin ab initio, in a tru’ 
spirit of scientific inquiry. | 
grasp the elementary fact th) 
commercial system is the 1 
talist conspiracy, and thaty 
must necessarily be wrong. | 
and I have striven to be justil 
cared about was to get cheve 
I did, however, carry my poi 
ter of giving up the store it 
Block and opening the depo) 
ment of Mr. Muzzi’s own hov. 
was secured and would con! 
establishment, and there wa! 
spending eighty-five dollars a” 
play and advertising. oa 
Avenue, at the other end of t 
Tavistock Road. di 


We raised five thousand 
ing two hundred shares of 
value of twenty-five dollars} 
two hundred residents of pul 
not quite exhaust the mem! 
association, and I suggested 
pressure be brought to bear v 
citrants by refusing them #] 
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DopseE BROTHERS 
| TYPE-B SEDAN 


The Type-B Sedan is widely 
favored as a practical family car. 


| Smart in appearance, easy to 
| drive and sensibly equipped, it 
| appeals to the good judgment of 
substantial people everywhere. 
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What men ieee 
and why 


Did youever cruise ona sporty thirty-foot 
yawl—or whip up a tumbling mountain 
brook with trout flashing in every pool? 

Do you like the feel of a flannel shirt 
on a cool spring morning, tramping up- 
land cow paths with a pipe and a dog? 

If men really lived their own lives, 
there would be many vacant chairs at 
bridge tables, lonely flappers, more 
sporting goods stores and fewer tailors. 

Under their shapely, modish lines and 
all-around elegance, there’s a lot of this 
out-door, he quality in Packard shoes. 

Patterns and shapes never verge toward 
the effeminate. There’s a meatiness, aso- 
lidity about them which promises sturdy 
comfort to feet that have pounded stadi- 
um turf or crashed through the under- 
growth of a Canadian forest. 

Packard style is more than show- 
window polish. It’s the style of fine, 
slow tanned leather, moulded by hands 
skilled at the work for a generation— 
style that stays under punishment. 

The dealer who knows most about fine 
shoes is pretty suré to sell Packards. Try 
a pair. They'll be good chums. 


a 
oe 


$8 to $10 
A few styles higher 


a, 


Rugby 


M. A. PACKARD COMPANY 
Brockton, Mass. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
trading in the Eden Gardens Coéperative 
Store. But the chairman, Mr. Petty, said, 
“They’ll bitterly regret their mistake, no 
doubt; but meanwhile I suppose they have 
a right to live.” 

I was urged to take an active part in the 
management of the store, at least by serv- 
ing without pay on the board of twelve 
directors; but I felt that I had given quite 
enough of my time and thought to the proj- 
ect. I attended the first monthly meeting 
of stockholders, however, at which meeting 
a dividend of fifteen cents a share, or in 
excess of 7 per cent per annum, was paid, 
demonstrating irrefutably the soundness 
of the enterprise. The failure to pay divi- 
dends thereafter was chargeable to ineffi- 
cient management, with which I had noth- 
ing to do. I did my share in cross-examining 
the directors and demanding of them a good 
and sufficient explanation of why another 
fifteen cents, or, at very least, a dime, 
wasn’t paid on the stock, when I had come 
all the way from Tavistock Road, and 
other members there present had come 
miles and miles. We made them sweat. I 
told them what I thought, and without 
mincing words, that they weren’t giving 
enough time and attention, and were leay- 


| ing things altogether too much to Mr. 


Muzzi, who was a mere employe. 

And that man Muzzi was a sad surprise. 
I’m a good judge of human nature—can 
size a man up, in the colloquial phrase— 
and Muzzi had seemed to me as industrious 
and obliging a poor fellow as one would 
want to do with. That was the common 
opinion of him too; or so it was said to have 
been despite his high prices, after he had 
shown his true colors. He would do any- 
thing to make or please a customer, would 
run two miles with a quarter pound of but- 
ter in his hand any time, and broke the law 
by keeping open every Sunday morning. 
But no sooner was he established as an em- 
ploye on a salary than his spirit of service 
evaporated, and he showed that all his 
previous efforts had been dictated by noth- 
ing better than arrant selfishness. 

Eunice said to me, ‘‘ Norman, go out and 
get this list for tomorrow’s dinner, will you?” 

“Why can’t Harvey go?”’ I said, looking 
up from my book. “He never does a blessed 
thing around the house. And how is it that 
you’re always stuck in the kitchen? I tell 
you what it is, Eunice, these people think 
they’re our guests.” 

**S-s-s-h!”’ she warned. 

““Good evening, Etta,” I said cordially, 
seeing that Mrs. Stroub had come in. 
““Where does that big husband of yours 
hide himself when there’s something to be 
done around the house?”’ 

“Harvey’s gone down to get some lini- 
ment to rub on his neck,”’ she said. ‘‘The 
poor boy strained it looking into the fur- 
nace for clinkers this morning.” 

“Don’t you be afraid of Harvey strain- 
ing himself with work, Etta,” I laughed. 
“Of all the lazy, work-dodging hounds that 
ever stood in shoe leather, Harvey Stroub 
is the biggest.” 

I remembered later that she gave me an 
unkind look; she seemed to seek offense 
where none was intended. I had spoken in 
perfectly good humor, even laughingly; 
nothing was farther from my mind than to 
be in any degree discourteous, though I had 
ample provocation. 

I went to the store in Muzzi’s basement. 
His was a daylight cellar, and he had 
boarded off the front half and fitted it up 
with shelving so that it was not half bad. 

I said, “‘Let me have a can of—a can of — 
what’s the word, Muzzi, for something that 
comes in a can, and has five letters and is 
used for dessert?” 

“Stra’b’ries?”” he guessed inanely, tap- 
ping his pencil against his teeth. 

“No, of course not. Five letters! The 
first one is a ‘p’ or a ‘q,’ or else it’s a ‘b.’” 

He glanced at the list. 

“Oh, borax!”’ he said. “Mrs. Allison 
wants something to throw in the sink.” 

“Now, my man,” I said patiently, “pull 
yourself together and try to think. Is a des- 
sert something to throw in the sink?” 


“How do I know, Mr. Allison?” he said. 
“You ought to know what you eat in your 
house. But I got no time to guess puzzles, 
really, Lain’t. You work it out while I wait 
on these people. Or maybe Mrs. Allison 
would give you the answer if you called her 
up; there’s the phone if you won’t forget 
the nickel. Yes, ma’am?” 

__I left him, having no time to argue with 
him, and went down to the Hewson Block 
at the station, a half mile from our house. 

I entered Bauer’s butcher shop; my er- 
rand there was to buy a pound of meat for 
the Stroubs’ dog. I didn’t like the commis- 
sion, because it was my custom to buy all 
our meats in Fulton Market in New York, 
a place convenient to my office, and I was 
not sure of a gracious reception in Bauer’s; 
and again it seemed to me that the Stroubs 
might at least attend to the provisioning of 
their pet. 

I stood about in the shop for a while, and 
then I said, ‘‘Mr. Bauer, pardon me, have 


. you any meat here that’s fit for a dog?”’ 


I had waited, as I say, and when I spoke 
it was politely; but Bauer ceased carving 
a steak and looked under his black brows 
at me; the customers present registered 
interest. ‘‘All mein meat iss fit for a dog, 
mister,’’ said Bauer. 

“Oh, no, indeed, Mr. Bauer,” I said 
quickly. ‘‘You mistake me, I’m sure. I 
asked because I didn’t know. You see, we 
buy all our meats in the city, but we don’t 
forget you when we want dog meat. Let 
me have a pound of your best, please.” 

He seemed wroth and I wished to placate 
him. A shopkeeper is always glad to sell 
of his best. His gathering frown disturbed 
me, and when he slapped a gob of meat 
down before me I looked at it with simu- 
lated surprise and gratification, appearing 
to marvel at its quality, and said, “Is that 
really dog meat, Mr. Bauer?” 

“Tt is good beef, and it will do for your 
dog, aind’t ‘t?”’ 

“But I have no dog,” I said. ‘And if I 
did, I shouldn’t feed him meat such as 
that; it would beashame. I’m buying this 
for a friend who is living with us.” 

“So? But for yourself you buy meat in 
the city.” 

“Exactly,” I said, glad to be under- 
stood. “But we know where to come when 
we want dog meat, Mr. Bauer. So this is 
dog meat, is it? It looks to me like good 
beef. How much is it?” 

“Tt aind’t for nothing,” he said, suddenly 
angered. He struck the meat from the 
counter with a blow of his fist. ‘‘Mit 
rowdy jokers I don’t do no business. Please 
go oudt. You could buy meat for your 
friend where you buy for yourself.” 

He stalked away, having given a char- 
acteristic example of Teuton mentality, 
that amazing inability to assimilate an 
alien viewpoint that has been pointed out 
by so many shrewd observers. Because the 
dog was not mine, he would not let me buy 
meat for it. It was a revealing experience, 
one of the sort that objectifies national 
psychologies. I had been a champion of 
Germany theretofore, as became a liberal; 
but I wrote a letter that night to the Star 
and Advertiser urging the sternest meas- 
ures in dealing with that wrong-headed 
nation; and in the following week the 
French Army invaded the Ruhr, horse and 
foot. It was a terrible responsibility for me 
to assume, but my conscience was easy. 

That was the sort of obstruction I met 
from the tradespeople of Eden Gardens. 
The rationale of Muzzi’s disobligingness 
was slave psychology; he was one of those 
low-minded men who do not give of their 
best when they are not working for them- 
selves; and the fact that I did not trade in 
Bauer’s store was a facile explication of his 
boorishness. But one learns to reject obvi- 
ous explanations and to contemn proximate 
causes, else one pretends to stultify much of 
modern science. When one has a harrow- 
ing dream nowadays, one does not look into 
one’s diet and resolve to eschew whipped 
cream on caviar; one cross-examines one’s 
aunt to discover what repressions one la- 
bored under in one’s days of toddling in- 
fancy. And so if I could have induced 
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Bauer to submit himself to |p 
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shop was especially oneror 
for the use of the store’s 
days, and I was at one 
negligible sacrifice, supp e 
dinner tables of no less than 
Eden Gardeners. I am frank) ; 
this assault on Mr. Bauer’s sw'e 
did not cause him to reduceis 
That should demonstratively hie 
effect, but, with that unreckcah 
vidualism which is so constant ¢ 
block to scientific method, ah 
duced the volume of his pura 
raised his prices. Still, we has 
here another promising codperiy 
prise, and it should have take 0 
carried on to common adyantagt 
in meat products in Eden Gard’, 
Mrs. Ireton took the chief parir 
war against the local baker. SII 
been selling cinnamon buns at 
work exchange—a codperative st 
by the way, which has succete 
mean degree in discouraging nv 
men from invading our villagia 
ceeding to exploit us by openii 
but it was her cake sales for cir 
made the local baker grow ain 
He said there were too darned at 
objects in this village, with the ll 
ing a cake sale every second jf 
selling stuff for two dollars thal 
sell for forty cents and make nx 


if they didn’t cut it out and con 
doing business on a business bai, 
favors asked or received, he w! 
soon have to ask them to es 
him and give him a benefit t). 
Ireton said it was a reflection, 23 
would be a nice state of affai 
couldn’t be charitable without} 
Heinie baker, and that she woul\) 
work exchange from four to 
noon and would sell all bak 
in without charging anything. | 
Reverting to the codperative | 
considering the difficulties in wh} 
came involved, I have contende 
contend that those diffie 
casioned by an abando 
operative principle, and n 
tion. Had we codperated i 
we codperated in taking pro 
have been invincible to all 
capitalism could direct agal 
many of us were mere Opp 
ing to codperation when i 
cheapen living, abjuring 1 
ened to increase the family 
business of the store fell off Jat 
whereas it had begun with a gross 
of four hundred dollars a day, its 
declined almost overnight to t 
and forty dollars. ” 
“Our prices are too high, 5 
when I had got him from wl 
(Continued on Pag 
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Free play, and increasing braking action— 


The two properties which give you com- 
plete riding ease, were developed by 
Gabriel in keeping with motor car advance- 
ment, and are peculiar to Gabriels alone. 


GABRIEL PLES UEAGLUR IN G COMPANY, GLE MEV AND, OHIO 
Se Se antag ee ae PREODEO ame 


nubb ers 


Improved Balloon-Type 
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It is easy and inexpensive 


to make delicious rootbeer 


veer eee ee ee ee KZ 


and ginger ale at home 


Ir’s no trick at all to make rootbeer 
or ginger ale from Hires Household 
Extracts. With one 25c package 
you can make 8o glasses. It is so 
healthful and inexpensive that 
thousands of homes are never with- 
out these delicious drinks. 

To make it easy for you to put 
up these wonderful beverages in 
your own home, we are offering, 
at a special reduced price, a com- 
plete equipment which includes: 


One package Rootbeer Ex- 


tract... 32:4 ¢. /... eee $0.25 
One package Ginger Ale 
Extracts). <./: +. gee os is 
One Everedy Capper....... 1.50 
One gross Crown Caps..... .40 
Total $2.40 


All for $2.00 


if you take advantage of 
this offer now. With the 
Everedy Capper and 
2. Crown Caps, bot- 
\\ tling is a simple task. 
The capper 
pute the 
caps on the 
‘bottles just 
like the bot- 
tled bever- 
ages you buy at the 

store. The Everedy 
Capper never wears out, and when 
you need more Crown Caps you 
can get them from your dealer or 
from us direct. 


Send coupon today 


Plan now to make these two delicious and 
healthful drinks. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, fill out this coupon and send 
it with $2 (stamps, check or money order) 
and the whole equipment will be sent you 
at once post-paid. The Charles E. Hires 
Co., 202 South 24th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Canadian price $2.50. Address 47 Davies 
Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 


+ Tue Cartes E. Hires Co. 
202 South 24th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please send me, for the $2 which is enclosed, the 
packages of Hires Household Extract for making root- 
beer and ginger ale, one Everedy Capper and one 
gross of Crown Caps. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
roadster that he was buying on deferred 
payments. 

“That’s absurd,’ I retorted. ‘‘We’ve 
bought six months ahead so as to provide 
against any increase in wholesale prices; 
we took that salesman’s advice when he 


| told us to stock up. Farsighted, I call it.” 


“‘Farsighted enough to need glasses,’’ he 


| chuckled. ‘Wholesale prices have fallen in 


dry groceries about 20 per cent. Don’t 
you know that Lyman Brothers, the big 
wholesalers, have failed? And when you 
add freight and overhead, you can’t blame 
the people for not wanting to give us two 
dollars for a set of groceries they can buy 


| for a dollar and a quarter in a New York 


department store or in the chain store over 
in Valley River. . Say, isn’t that 
boat a little beauty? Hop in and I’ll take 
you for a spin.” 

“You don’t seem to be worrying much, 
Muzzi,” I said. 

“Why should I?” he said lightly. ‘“Won’t 
you come? So long then, Mr. Allison.” 

Though I was in no way chargeable with 
the predicament in which the codperative 
store had found itself, I did not refuse to 
give it the benefit of my best thought. I 
was prepared to offer constructive sugges- 
tions at the next meeting of the Eden Gar- 
dens Association. 

‘“‘We must bear in mind,” I said at the 
meeting, ‘‘that prices are rigged by the 
mercantile interests, and we must not per- 
mit them to stampede us into abandoning 
principle for the sake of a temporary and 
specious advantage. We must continue 
trading at the store, paying its necessarily 
excessive rates until prices in general go up 
again. Or else we can reduce the prices and 
levy an assessment on the stock. It’s really 
very simple.” 

“But I was told that I would make big 
profits if I bought a share,” protested a 
lady subscriber. “If the store is going to 
lose money, I want my twenty-five dollars 
back.” 

““And it isn’t the prices alone,’ chimed 
in another, “‘but it’s tramping all over town 
to do one’s shopping. We have to go out 
to Berks Avenue for groceries and up to 
Tavistock Road for butcher meat and —— 
Not but what it’s awfully nice of Mr. Al- 
lison to go to all that trouble for nothing.” 

“That point is readily taken care of,’ I 
said capably. ‘And I realize that a cellar 
in a dwelling house is not an ideal location 
for a grocery store. We must feel our way 
along, benefiting by experience. I would 
suggest that the store be moved into that 
vacant shop in the Hewson Block. It’s 
central and commodious ag 

““You mean the store that Muzzi moved 
out of?’’ interrupted Mr. Petty with an 
ironical intonation. 

“Sorry, folks,’ said Solomon Hewson, 
rising to his feet and working his jaws with 
saturnine satisfaction, “but there won’t be 
no store in the Hewson Block.” 

““How’s that, Mr. Hewson?” 

‘When I was a young fellow,” said the 
old tike through his nose, ‘‘there wasn’t 
no stores in Eden Gardens at all; there 
only was this new codperation. Folks going 
over to Valley River in the buggy would 
bring back things for the neighbors. Then 
a general store was opened by Jed Berrin- 
ger, and everybody was proud of Jed and 
proud of the store, and said old Eden Gar- 
dens was looking up>—Mud Meadows it was 
called in them days. And everybody traded 
at Jed’s store to be neighborly and to help 
him make out. 

“Well, more people moved in, and finally 
I took a chance and put a note in the bank 
and built the Hewson Block. People said 
I was crazy; said Mud Meadows wouldn’t 
stand for nothing so up to date as a houseful 
of stores and offices. I thought for a while 
they were wrong, but now I expect they 
knew best. There ain’t no business in Eden 
Gardens for stores, so I’m going to take a 
good offer I got and knock out the partitions 
and rent the whole building for a Bologna 
factory.” 

“Oh, come, Mr. Hewson, you won’t do 


’ 


that,” 
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““Won’t I just?’” mumbled the old fellow 
obstinately. ‘“‘Bauer & Burnkrant tell me 
they’re going to quit—can’t make out with 
everybody grudging them a living. All I 
see to this codperation I’m hearing about 
is trying to get something for nothing. 
People get all they can for what they have 
to sell, but when it comes to paying the 
other fellow for what he has to sell they 
want to codperate against him. They want 
laws to keep down his prices, but they 
don’t want laws to keep down their prices. 
I ain’t saying nothing against codperating 
like us farmers used to in the old days, 
when there wasn’t nothing else to do; but 
when there’s good stores and people are 
fixed like you are, going into the city every 
day and free to trade where you like and 
use competition, I say this codperation 
ain’t anything but covetousness, envy and 
sloth.” 

“Tf J may make a suggestion,” I said 
smoothly, ‘why can’t we satisfy Mr. Hew- 
son by taking over the butcher and baker 
stores and combining them with the co- 
operative?” 

“T fear that plan won’t be popular under 
the cireumstances,”’ said Mr. Petty, stilling 
a murmur of comment. ‘‘But perhaps Mr. 
Allison will volunteer to operate the butcher 
shop after Bauer gets out.” 

“T like that!”’ I said, aghast at his cheek. 
“Don’t you suppose I have my own affairs 
to attend to? You might at least have the 
grace to offer me the four hundred a month 
that I’m paid by the newspaper.” 

“Bauer would do it cheaper than that,” 
said Mr. Petty. 

“Then let Bauer do it,” 
nantly. 

These people had evidently been with 
me because I had worked for nothing; they 
had no animus against capitalism. 

“And, I suppose, the same thing goes 
for Mrs. Ireton,” said Mr. Petty. He 
glanced about until someone gave the in- 
formation that Mrs. Ireton was on a week’s 
visit to friends in Worcester. ‘‘Let us then 
have an understanding that we’ll support 
these stores for the sake of the village. Will 
that do, Mr. Hewson?’’ 

“No, it won’t do,” grumbled the stub- 
born old man. “Mr. Chairman, there’s 
altogether too many people in the world 
nowadays that don’t know nothing and 
never seen nothing, although they might 
be well-learned gentlemen. Brought up in 
steam-heated flats, they were, with every- 
thing made for them, and they don’t know 
how things came about, so they want to 
start everything over from the beginning 
and see for themselves. Bloody Rooshians, 
I call them. I’m not going to let them gum 
up my business any more; I want to know 
I’m going to get my rents. This associa- 
tion is got to guarantee Bauer & Burnkrant 
a fair profit every month, good or bad, and 
they can have all they make over that; 
and if that ain’t agreeable, I won’t rent 
them the stores.” 

“Absurd!”’ I protested. ‘It’s worse 
than abject surrender. It’s an attempt to 
tie us hard and fast to the capitalistic sys- 
tem of production for profit and not for 
use.”’ 

“Let that matter rest for a day or two, 
Mr. Hewson,” said Mr. Petty. ‘I wish to 
direct the consideration of the association 
to a written offer we have received from 
Mr. Muzzi to take over the codperative 
store. The secretary will read the letter.” 

But I had heard enough; I got right up 
and went home. If they were going to turn 
their backs on codperation merely because 
they had failed to make a success of it at 
first try, I would let them find their way 
out as best they could. Any person of sense 
could perceive what had caused the failure. 
In the first place, they weren’t thoroughly 
conversant with the grocery business; and 
secondly, they hadn’t given to the store the 
undivided attention and tireless effort which 
any private shopkeeper gives to his busi- 
ness. Granted that necessary technical 
knowledge and that unstinted application, 
the codperative store’s success would have 
been nothing short of glittering. As it was, 
the business was resold to Muzzi, and he is 


I said indig- 


“ ; 
Mey 


now conducting it. He has Teas 
civility, and his greed for profits 
from riding in his automobile 
Sunday afternoons. I got up 
home, as I have said. t 

Our relations with the Strout 
come strained. We had deferre 
in every way, but they became 
possible. The points of friction | 
were trifling, picayune, but the 
was discord, and that is no trifle 

Now, for example, we drink 
breakfast and tea with dinner, 
gether fitting and proper; but t) 
insisted on reversing the natural 
drinking tea with breakfast and, 
dinner. I had reviewed mental] 
sible causes of antagonism bef 
suggested that we should live tog 
I had hazarded the incompati| 
inhered in our salient and inc 
ferences—difference in religion, 
stocks, in polities, in eal 
Stroubs are of Teutonic stock, art 
cal Lutheran, are Republican ; 
and so on, whereas we are none | 
but it had never occurred to m¢| 
might be so lost to good taste | 
amenable to advice as to insist ¢ 
tea for breakfast. 

When the matter first prese': 
I tried to pass it off lightly, < 
‘What possible difference can Hy 
try drinking coffee with brea} 
Stroub, and I know you'll Dat 
Why, it’s really the only thing tf 
breakfast !”’ 

“‘T know it’s very nice,” shea 
fessing right there that her pre{ 
indefensible, “but I want my t, 
just run in and make a cup.” | 

And then the use of the batio 
the occasion of strife. I dress oir 
the bathroom of mornings, ben 
warm. Harvey’s habit was to 2 
room, and then he would go til 
room and fling up the window too 
thermometer, and the place wol 
as cold as charity. I think he wi 
about it. I spoke to him in n 
again and again. But when ie 
home one evening and found aja 
asleep on their bed, they were er 
about my excusable inadvertenci 
the front door open, and they 
say that it was all very well f 
careless, since we had nothing,) 
them, they had valuable paper; 

I refused to take offense, andi] 
about their papers, hoping th 
see that their papers were of ) 
ance whatever; but they grewwe 
angry. : 

And then Harvey’s relish f h 
annoyed me; _ perhaps I shown’ 
of it. His table manners wi 
tional—I could not quarrel withhe 
after the closest examinati 
business of eating preoccupied 1 
settled into his chair with such’ 
and loaked at his dish with so 
and masticated with such ¢ 
ment. I am myself a delica 
clined to indigestion, and 
volts me. = 

Harvey, too, had a sle 
and in thought that irritated § 
bly. I would offer a topic forlls 
something to toss about and |/h 
flash, and Harvey would catch): 
it, so to speak. He w y 
thoroughgoing dissertati 1 
feature of the topic, punctuati|” 
izingly slow talk with el offs 


acrid remarks were ma 
was always there, alw: 
ways stopping things d 
Etta’s selfish care for h 
me. She always manag 
the best chair and under 
I heard from her was 
Harvey. It is not as tho 
anything for myself or 
get along with; I can ge 
and with anybody; bu 
(Continued onF 
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KON-ESSEX, NOW WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING 6-CYLINDER CARS 


Ihe World’s Greatest Buy” 


Everyone Says It—Sales Prove It 


Hudson’s supreme advantage is the Super-Six motor. For ten years 
it has repeated its miracle of ever wider success. Because it embodies 
a basic supremacy so excelling in power, smoothness and brilliant 
performance, that the costliest creations in a decade of intense 
competition have not disturbed its leadership. 


ONLY HUDSON CAN HAVE IT 


(OACH 
1250 


SEDAN 


1695 


‘PASSENGER 


tht and Tax Extra 


We hold it is the greatest engine ever 
built. Can its exclusive principle have 
any rival in importance? 


It adds vast power without added weight, 
size, cylinders or cost. It almost doubles 
endurance. No car was ever smoother; 
and we question whether any ever equal- 
ed it in this respect. Most important of 
all, the Super-Six principle makes pos- 
sible Hudson’s one great policy and issue 
—to give greatest value for the money. 


Of course you have pride in possessing 
car qualities you know are unmatched. 
And this performance mastery gives 


innumerable advantages. You have 
dazzling speed and pick-up for any call. 
You have power that levels hills with 
ease. You have smoothness that makes 
the long journey without fatigue. And 
you have superb riding ease, good 
looks and reliability that you may value 
even more highly than spectacular 
qualities of speed and power. 


In today’s Hudson, economies possible 
only to the largest production of 6- 
cylinder closed cars in the world, give 
value advantages never held by any 
rival. Never before was its supremacy 
in quality and price so outstanding. 
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Alex J. Groesbeck 


is running the state of 
Michigan like big business. 
He tells how he does it in 
an article written for 

this week’s issue of 


‘Ihe COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


—one of a series by public 
officials pointing out 

ways of reducing high taxes. 
In the same issue: 

“Ralph Merrit, Codperative 
Doctor” —telling the 
experiences of a 
business man in 
farm organization; 


“Batter Up,’ by 
J. Howard Berry, Jr. 
former New York Giant; 
—telling boys how 
to play baseball; 


“A Census of Home Equipment” 


by Mary Sherman, President 
of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 


Advertising and sales managers who are interested in reaching more 
than 800,000 additional Curtis-picked net circulation should read these 
articles in the May 23rd issue of The Country Gentleman. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


| have got along with. 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
some place somewhere where I can relax 
and be myself. 

The logical result of the Stroubs’ incon- 
siderateness was a division of the house- 
hold. Two dinners were cooked; we sat on 
our side of the table and they sat on theirs; 
they had their chairs and we had ours; an 
invisible but inviolable wall was in the 
living room. 

I returned from the meeting and found 
Eunice on the porch. I told her what had 
happened, and then went into the house 
and to the kitchen to get a piece of pie; I 
eat a cut of pie before dinner, as an ap- 
petizer. 

“Hello,” I called, ‘‘where’s the pie?” 

“Harvey ate it this morning while he was 
mooning around the kitchen before break- 
fast,’’ said Eunice. 

“He ate pie before breakfast? Good 
heavens! Well, if he ate that pie, he can go 
right out and get more. But look here, 
Eunice, where are all the dishes and pans?” 

“T was afraid to tell you, Norman, but 
the Stroubs have gone. They took all their 
things; there was a note pinned to the 
front door when I got home. Now, Nor- 
man, you mustn’t blame yourself.” 

“‘T blame myself?’’ I said. “What in the 
world for? So they’ve gone, have they? 
I’m delighted; now perhaps we can begin 
to live like civilized people, in our own 
home, suiting ourselves. It was a mistake 
to try to live with the Stroubs; nobody 
could live with such peculiar people. You 
know, Eunice, they had the same trouble 
before; they shared a cottage one summer 
with a family called Mullen, real old friends, 
and they’ve been at daggers drawn with 
the Mullens ever since. The Stroubs can’t 
get along with anybody; that’s about the 
size of it. Eunice, there isn’t another fam- 
ily on God’s green footstool that we couldn’t 
I'll speak to Mr. 
Jennings tomorrow about coming out here 
and sharing expenses with us; he’s a nice 
fellow, and his wife is perfectly charming.” 

“You'll do no such thing,’’ snapped 
Eunice. “I'll never live with anybody 
again, not even with my own family.” 

“T don’t wonder at that,” I said merrily. 
“By George, Eunice, anybody that can 
live with your family deserves a war medal !”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know that they’re any 
worse than your family,” she flared back. 
“T’ve heard how you used to carry on.” 

““Now see here, Eunice,”’ I said sternly, 
“T want one thing understood here and 
now: You keep your infernal tongue off 
my family. If you want to talk about 
anybody, you talk about your brother, Iry- 
ing; there’s a fine loafer.” 

But she kept it up, and our makeshift 
dinner wasn’t so pleasant. She threw up to 
me some things I’d told her in strictest 
confidence about my family, and I tried to 
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Bi 


Me 


show her- reason by quoting 
she’d told me about her own 
she grew increasingly bitter, 
patience with people who cay 
hear facts. Harvey, for inst 
pose I shouldn’t mention this- 
me on the nose with his balled { 
morning because I had said af 
Etta for her own good, and ; 
and amiably. 

Eunice jumped up finally j; 
of rage and flew into our cham 
ing, I imagine, to throw hers 
bed and sulk. But she came 
ately, her petty spite forgotter 
of an overwhelming catastroph 

“Norman,” she said tremulot 
man, dear, there is no bed! J 

“No bed?” I echoed, going 
taking her in my arms consol 
George, the Stroubs took the } 
on earth shall we do now? Thi 
terrible, Eunice. There, Euni 
now; I’m right here, dear. [’l] 
floor tonight, and you may sle 

“On the mantelpiece, I su 
sobbed. 

But it was her last gibe. He 
around my neck and her poor j 
was on my shoulder. It is 
comforts and joys to be share¢ 
man and mate together, but it 
ing of common sorrow that 

““We have each other, 
said, sitting in the best dl 
time in four months and dray 
with me. ‘‘And while we lov 
we’ll never stop codperating, | 
of us must seek the other’s goo 


on with the Stroubs—becaus 
so utterly selfish.” Ps 3 

“And we have the table, too, 
she said a few minutes later. | 
leaves out of the closet, Norns 
down the blankets and the | 
and we’ll manage.” | 

We slept on the table that r 
an extension table with sul 
legs, and was a most adapted 
furniture. When fully extend 
accommodate the company dé 
giving dinner; when the leave 
out again, it was a handsome |r 
and when the sides were let \¥ 
the very thing for bridge. Butis 
far in from the sides, and it sp 
short of becoming a stable fou) 
got onto it together, after sevell 
and when we lay carefully tt 
side, it ceased to buck and toe 

“‘Sleep well, dear,” I said, 2 
cautiously and taking Euni's 
mine. “Try not to dream, andol 
about without remembering val 
had to get here or we'll land in he 


floor. Good night, dear.” 
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rect inflation means 
ing a Schrader Gauge~regularly 


HIS is the best way to assure yourself of 
the utmost comfort and service from bal- 
loon tires. Check your inflation with the 
Schrader Balloon Tire Gauge—compact, du- 
rable, always dependable, easy to use with any 
type of wheel construction. 


I 
' 
: 


Dealers everywhere sell these balloon tire 
gauges. Keep yours handy in your car. 


=a =~CS~S*~<“<‘“CS*‘A SCHRADER’ SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn 


Chicago Toronto London 


This shows how easy it is to ap- 
ply the ball foot on the Schrader 
Tire Gauge to the mouth of the 
tire valve. 
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“Exhaust Horn 
The Signal With a Smile 
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Insures 


SAFETYin 
Dangerous \Gae 


PLACES 


Loud and clear, the Aermore sends its pleasant 
tone over amazing distances, and sounds a 
courteous warning. Distinctive, rich, powerful 
—gets ready compliance in even the most difh- 
cult surroundings. Dependable— always ready. 
Your car should have one. Easily installed. 
Ask your dealer or write us mentioning his 

name and model of your car. 
Price complete with Valye and Hand Control 
‘ No. 000 Extra deep tone......................$16 
Five No. 00 22 in. length, for large cars... 14 
7 No.0 17 in. length, for medium cars 12 
Sizes No. 1 15 in. length, for small cars.... 10 
Ford Special, 13 in. length 7 


FultonAccelerator for Fords 
Also Perfection Pedal Pads 


Positive power control. 
Added safety—41/2 in. 
to right of brake pedal. 
Cannot strike accelera- 
tor accidentally when 
applying brake. 

Easily attached to right 
side of motor—direct 
action to carburetor. 


Nickel plated 

Price ong lO eaves ees 
Perfection Pedal Pads Type DX for Fords Shown, 
$1.25. Other Types for Fords and Other Cars, $1.00 
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732 - 7st Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Automotive Equipment 
ace Setters of Quality | 


| swiftness of Napoleon’s marches. 
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France, with stations. Twelve years later 
we come upon a really remarkable ordi- 
nance of Marshal Schomberg dealing with 
the matter of depots of supply. This sys- 
tem was much improved by Louvois, the 
great minister of war of Louis XIV. The 
commanders of these posts, however, were 
civilians, traders, merchants, contractors, a 
fact which opened the door to an immense 


| amount of graft. 


The condition was not improved during 
the eighteenth century, and was abandoned 
during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
Wars—1792-1814—when the armies of the 


| republic and the empire overran all Europe. 


In most of Napoleon’s campaigns the 
armies lived upon the country. Every 
trooper carried with him only a few days’ 
supply of rations in his haversack. This 
system, of course, was favorable to rapid 
movement and partly accounts for the 
But it 
was always hard upon the country. 

Not until 1807, after the conquest of 
Prussia, and when his armies were in occu- 
pation of East Prussia and Poland and 
among a population hostile though sub- 
dued, did Napoleon issue orders for the 
formation of supply trains and the estab- 
lishment of food and munition depots along 
the main roads of Central Europe. The 
measures were taken too late to be effective. 
The breakdown of the system in 1812, 
owing to its enormous extension into 
Russia, combined with its incomplete or- 
ganization and incapacity to bear the tre- 
mendous weight imposed upon it, was par- 
tially responsible for the collapse of his 
Grand Army after Moscow. 

The design was right but its formation 
and execution imperfect. The Man of Des- 
tiny bitterly realized this in the terrible 
three days’ Battle of Leipsic in 18138, where 
he truly said that if he had had 30,000 more 
cannon balls he would have won. The same 
weakness of service of supply nearly para- 
lyzed the operations of the allies against 
him in 1814. 

The hunger and privation then endured 
by the soldiers of Bliicher and Schwarzen- 


| berg were largely due to inadequate facili- 


ties of supply. As it was, thousands of 
horses starved to death for lack of hay. At 
one time even Emperor Francis I, and all 


| the ambassadors of the allied powers attend- 


ant upon him, were without food. 


General Payot’s Axiom 


Contrast this penury of foodstuffs with 
what the Allied armies were provided with 
on October 31, 1918. On that day the 
Allied rations totaled 1,592,648,000 pounds 
of food. The forage for the animals was in 
like proportion. 

The Great War for the first time in his- 
tory raised the question of service of supply 
to an importance equal to that of strategy 
and tactics. As General Payot, the great 
French authority on army supply, has said: 

“Tt remains a fact that no study of past 
wars and no instruction in any military 
academy had ever brought out to a suffi- 
cient extent the vast importance which gov- 
ernments and commanders in chief should 
attach to the collecting of the material re- 
quirements of a great war. Even in purely 
military works one is struck by the minor 
importance attached to the organization of 
the service charged with supply; in the 
various headquarters the officers who 
handled these special questions were some- 
times considered as belonging to an inferior 
category. It would seem that in the 
past the questions of food supply, ammuni- 
tion supply, supply of war matériel and 
means of transportation were only a minor 
consideration of the staff, as compared with 
questions concerning the maintenance of 
life, maneuvering and fighting of armies. 

“Nevertheless it was always perfectly 
evident that if the numbers of men that the 
commander in chief had at his disposal 
proved the basis for the decisions which he 
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took, these effectives could only be pro- 
portionate to the means—personnel, ma- 
tériel and supplies of all kinds—which he 
was able to assemble, to transport and to 
distribute. Preparation for war 
must therefore not be limited to the maxi- 
mum mobilization of combatant strength, 
to the concentration of this man power with 
a view of employing it in battle; but it 
must also include the provision of the 
means which will be required by such 
forces, the concentration of such means, as 
well as their transportation and their dis- 
tribution to the field of action.” 

The Great War resulted in the mobiliza- 
tion of all the nations engaged, both of na- 
tions of soldiers in the field and of millions 
of noncombatants behind the lines in 
France and dwelling in lands across the seas. 

Since the experience of the Great War it 
may be laid down as a military axiom that, 
in the words of General Payot, “‘a provi- 
dent government should devote itself to the 
organization of its resources in the same 
manner that it provides for the proper 
training of its citizens for battle and for the 
utilization of its armed forces in carrying 
out the execution of its war plans.”’ 


Unnecessary Defeat 


Unfortunately, the truth of this axiom 
was long in being perceived and understood 
by the Allies, and complete organization 
and combination of all sources and energies 
of supply were not attempted until after the 
entrance of the United States into the con- 
flict. Each belligerent preserved its own 
independent system of S. O. S. There was 
little articulation between them, and each 
system differed in detail from that of 
another. It is true that some partial and 
tentative measures of codperation or pool- 
ing of resources had been made earlier, as 
the arrangement in August, 1914, for joint 
purchase of wheat and flour; in December, 
1917, for joint meat purchases—hides were 
later included—and by the autumn of 1917 
Great Britain alone was buying all ex- 
plosives used by the Allied armies. But no 
one intelligence directed the whole; no one 
system of provision, concentration, trans- 
portation and distribution prevailed. 

If there is an example in history of the 
truth of the old saying that ‘‘United we 
stand, divided we fall,” or of the ancient 
Roman maxim, “ Divide and conquer,” it is 
afforded by the precarious situation of the 
embattled millions of troops in the trenches 
in March, 1918, when, as General Dawes 
has written, “imminent and complete dis- 
aster impended.’”’ When in that month 
General Foch was at last given supreme com- 
mand of all the Allied forces, it was as the 
result of the crushing defeat of the British 
Fifth Army, which was wiped out in the 
tremendous German drive at that time.* 

But the sting in this catastrophe is less in 
the defeat than in the fact that it was un- 
necessary. In his highly interesting Jour- 
nal of the Great War—one of the most 
valuable sources we have for the history of 
the war because of its intimate and tech- 
nical knowledge, and one of the most vivid 
narratives one can read, for it is written with 
a natural literary art—General Dawes has 
penned these weighed and measured words: 

“Out of the study of the war in its larger 
aspects ... there is rising the first of many 
generalizations, to wit: The stupendous 


*The same evil of divided command nearly wrecked 
the allies in 1813 against Napoleon: “It is quite im- 
possible to view the state of the fine army by which 
we are surrounded with reference to the manner in 
which it is directed, without the most lively concern 
and apprehension. The evils of a divided command 
are everywhere apparent. Prince Schwarzenberg, 
after much difficulty and discussion, having been ap- 
pointed C-in-C, is, after all, placed in a situation in 
which he is invested with scarcely more than a nomi- 
nal authority. . . . The vigour of every measure is 
paralyzed, the wisdom of every proposition is almost 
rendered abortive, by the delay which is necessary to 
procure the approbation of the different sovereigns 
and their advisers. . . . It is evident that this state 
of things cannot long continue without ruin to the 
general cause.” 

From a letter of Lord Aberdeen to Castlereagh, 
September 7, 1813, in Francis Balfour, Life of George, 
Fourth Earl of Aberdeen. Volume I, pp. 84-85. 
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a New and 
~~ Beautiful 
Coach 


rysler dealers throughout the country are now making the first display of the new Coach 


oe 


N THIS NEW COACH, Chrysler 
gains another peak in its far-reaching 
development. 


To this day, Chrysler performance and 
quality remain unequaled, and the new 
Coach body matches and complements 
that performance and quality. 


In beauty, in appointments and trim, 
and in the convenience which the 
practical motorist insists upon, this 
new Coach is as far ahead of present-day 
conceptions as Chrysler results are ahead 
of previous ideals. 


The Chrysler-designed body is by Fisher, 
richly upholstered in an exclusive and 
beautiful pastel blue and gray plush. 


In its accessibility and roominess, the 
Chrysler Coach marks a new trend— 
through the use of extraordinarily wide 
and convenient doors. 


The basis of its beauty is the character- 
istic dynamic symmetry which is success- 
fully expressed only in Chrysler design. 


The result is the long, low, sweeping 
lines—the pleasing general effect— 
which today mean Chrysler wherever 
they are seen. 


But, over and above new and smart Coach 
design, the Chrysler Six chassis offers 
outstanding performance, the finest of 
materials, the same high engineering and 
manufacturing ideals which have always 
characterized the Chrysler—on a basis of 
economy heretofore unknown in a fine 
motor car. 
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All the water 
is her domain! 


TA KING the rollers—riding 


the waves... Uheres no 
end of fun for the swimming 
girl! A tumble overboard? 
She's Jantzen-clad....! 


Wouldn't you like to “ queen 
it’’ on the waves this summer? 
Wear. a Jantzen! Style—fit— 
beauty! Made for action! 


Your Jantzen is perfect-fitting, modest, 
snug and warm! Patented bow-trunk 
pattern fits the hips without a wrinkle! 
Non-rip crotch enhances comfort— 
patented! Reinforced shoulder strap is 
surmounted by original unbreakable 
rubber button. Elasticity throughout 
is permanent! 

Jantzen’s original “ fit-by-weight”’ 
means perfect fit. See the new 1925 
colors Se men, women and children. 
When you purchase your Jantzen—at 
department store, sporting goods shop 
or haberdashery—ask to see the new 
“speed suit,’ too. 

Style book and sample of Jantzen- 
stitch fabric sent upon request. Ask 
your dealer for red diving girl automo- 
bile sticker, or send 4c for two. 


JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS 
Portland, Oregon 


Jantzen Knitting Mills of Canada, Ltd., 
(Canadian Corporation) Vancouver, Canada. 


The suit that changed 
bathing to swimming 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
possess the defects of their qualities. 
I do not want to criticize English obsti- 
nacy,” wrote General Dawes in his Journal; 
“thank God for it. It saved the Marne; it 
is saving the Channel ports. But 
that obstinacy must now be broken.” 

Finally General Pershing saw Clemen- 
ceau and procured his signature to an agree- 
ment to codrdinate, by a board of one from 
each army, the supply activities in the 
immediate rear of the French and American 
armies. The board, when in unanimous 
agreement, could issue orders to the general 
staffs of the French and American armies. 

“Tt is a desperate time; it must come,” 
wrote General Dawes in his Journal on 
April fifteenth. ‘‘Let the Germans advance 
ten miles more, and there will be no argu- 
ment then. It will be done immediately. 
It will have to be done then. Surely, then, 
it ought to be done now. If it is the best 
step for relief after disaster, it is the best 
step now to avert it.” 

In this conference General Dawes evi- 
dently stirred up the animals. 

“By vigor and direct and forcible state- 
ment,” he writes, ‘I soon dissipated the 
formal atmosphere.’’ Again he writes: 
“Nothing is slower than an Englishman to 
move in matters involving a possible loss of 
authority. But when he does move, and 
when he gives his word, he stands by it 
through thick and. thin.” 

General Dawes then went to England 
with the memorandum of agreement signed 
by Clemenceau and Pershing, and through 
the aid of Paul D. Cravath and Dwight W. 
Morrow, Americans who were in England, 
procured the signature of Lord Milner, 
representing the British Government. 

Some days later, when the terrible ten- 
sion created by this condition had some- 
what relaxed, General Dawes could look at 
the matter philosophically, and wrote: 

““My experience in working for coérdi- 
nation teaches me that the codrdinator 
must himself codrdinate his mental activ- 
ities with others. To seek to display au- 
thority is to embarrass progress. Reason 
must be kind. A good reason carries one 
farther than a general’s stars.”’ 


General Dawes’ Method 


Elsewhere we get another glimpse of 
General Dawes’ effective method: 

“By smoking cigars, by great emphasis, 
by occasional profanity, no matter how 
dignified the gathering or impressive the 
surroundings—my disregard of the con- 
ventions was studied and with a purpose. 
It was not only to save precious time 
by dissipating that atmosphere of self- 
consciousness, but by having the session 
start in comparative acrimony the founda- 
tion was laid for a natural reaction to con- 
ciliation. 

“We did not realize the enormous ob- 
stacles in the way of it, having their root in 
individual selfishness and ambition. When 
a man looks at a proposition involving the 
common interest only from the standpoint 
of how it will affect his own authority, he is 
a hard man to persuade—in fact, you can- 
not persuade him. It has been my 
long, weary and ungrateful task during the 
past few months to state the necessity for 
certain great steps of Allied self-preservation 
over and over again so clearly that selfish 
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opposition to it has to unmask itself and 
put off the disguise and pretense of an op- 
position based upon sincere purposes. . 

“The French, delaying their appoint- 
ment on our board .. . explained it to me as 
caused by the fact that several men wanted 
the place. . Yesterday I had appealed 
earnestly . . . stating the folly and wicked- 
ness of delay. 

“No wonder the Allies have not coérdi- 
nated better on the battlefields. No wonder 
it took terrible defeats to bring about mili- 
tary unification at the front. To achieve 
real leadership in the army, intelligence, 
energy and ambition must—with other 
things as well—be united.”’ 

Thus was created the Military Board of 
Allied Supply under the chairmanship of 
Gen. Jean Charles Marie Payot, assistant 
chief of staff of the Fourth Bureau French 
Army. The other members were Brig. 
Gen. Charles G. Dawes, representing the 
American Army; Major Gen. Sir Reginald 
Ford, representing the English Army; 
Major General Merone, representing the 
Italian Army in France; and Colonel Cu- 
mont, representing the Belgian Army. The 
board had control of the codrdination of 
the rear of the Allied armies in the zone of 
the advance during the last four months 
of the Great War. . 


The Board of Allied Supply 


Limited as it was by the necessity for 
unanimous consent of the members in what 
it did, it is marvelous what was accom- 
plished during the last four months of the 
war. A few paragraphs from General 
Dawes’ official report will shed light: 

“Theammunition atthe Front was pooled 
between the French and American armies. 
The motor-transport system of the three 
armies was coérdinated and an inter-Allied 
motor reserve created. The first composite 
study of the forage system was made, re- 
sulting in balanced rations. For the 
first time since the beginning of the war the 
board prepared a map showing the com- 
plete installations of the rear. It codrdi- 
nated methods of handling 60 em. railway, 
material and personnel. It secured infor- 
mation as to the common situation of inter- 
Allied reserves of railway material and 
personnel. It secured allied agree- 
ment for the construction and maintenance 
of second-line telegraph and telephone 
system. It provided for the regula- 
tion of gasoline supply. It investi- 
gated the labor situation in France. : 
It solved the wood emergency and rail- 
road-tie situation. It prepared the 
study setting forth the ration and other 
demands of the various armies. . . . It 
carried on schools of instruction for officers 
of motor transport and railroad-regulating 
officers. It secured a codrdinated 
and comparative study of the supply sys- 
tems of the Allied armies in France for 
future military study.” 

In his—General Dawes’—Journal, 
headed, “To the future student and histo- 
rian,’ we read: “ Largely for your assistance 
as well as because the information is of 
practical use at present for our armies, I 
am taking steps to have the Military Board 
of Allied Supply gather together informa- 
tion as to the present military status of the 
three armies in regard to their supplies, 
transportation, lines of communication 
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installations, etc., as of dat 
1918. 
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MeeNATIONAL WATCH COMPANY.....ELGIN, 
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A GIFT WITH HEART-BEATS 
THROBBING WITH THE LOVE 
OF THE GIVER 


Ari Ai ma 


O Father and Mother, the gift to the girl 

graduate is the most sacred of all gifts. 
For often it is the last important gift to The- 
Little-Girl Who-Is- Theirs. 

In future years, they may send her other 
gifts—bridal gifts, house-warming gifts, 
anniversary gifts. But these will go to The- 
Woman-Who Belongs-To-Some-One Else. 

How natural, then, that this quest should 
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be a searching one—waged with that keen- 
ness which only parental-love inspires. 
How natural, too, that the final selection 
should be an ELGIN WRIST WATCH— 
a gift that is a living thing—with every tick 
a heart-beat, delivering its devoted message 
through a lifetime of service. 
An Elgin possesses the three supreme gift 
essentials —reliability, beauty and value. 
Elgin’s sixty years’ leadership in the whole 
world’s watch business insures this trinity. 
That the majority of all gift-watches are 
Elgins is evidence enough for intuitive 
Mother and reasoning Father. 
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For “Goodness” 


Sake 


ESTLED away in each dust- 

proof wrapper, snuggles a 
creamy, delicious taffy full of 
“goodness” and satisfying tasti- 
ness. 


FRALINGER’s Original Salt 
Water Taffy comes to you with 
Sea Air and Sunshine sealed in 
every box. 


Children can eat FRALINGER’S 
without fear of “tummy” troubles 
and “grown-ups” can eat this 
seashore confection to their 
hearts’ content. FRALINGER’Ss ac- 
tually stimulates digestion and it 
can’t affect the complexion or 
steal the appetite. 


FRALINGER’s Original Salt 
Water Taffy —the super-quality, 
long kind— made on the Board- 
walk by FrRALINGER’s and no one 
else. Sea air and sunshine sealed 
in every box. 


You can buy FRALINGER’s ’most 
everywhere. If your favorite candy 
counter does not have it, send us sixty 
cents and the name of your dealer and 
we will mail you postpaid a full pound 
box of FRALINGER’s—25 pure, tempting 
flavors. 


FRALINGER’S, Ariantic Crry, N. J. 


Five Stores on the Boardwalk 


Buy it in your 
ome town 


60 cents a pound 
east of the Rocky 
Mountains 
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FRALINGER’S 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
7 Please send me a taster 
, ae 
7” package containing ten full- 
/? size pieces of FRALINGER’s Origi- 
7’ nal Salt Water Taffy for which I 
/’ inclose ten cents. 
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living, and searched the recesses of the 
vanity bag. A suggestion of terror crept 
into her eyes; her fingers delved feverishly 
in the folds of silk. 

Finally she leaned back in her chair and 
said in a low tone that carried nevertheless 
to the ears of Rollo, ‘‘Oh, are you sure it 
comes to half a crown? I’m most awfully 
sorry, but I’ve got only two shillings in the 
whole world.” 

“Poached egg on toast, one and a penny; 
bread and butter, fourpence; pastries, 
sevenpence; coffee with cream, sixpence; 
total half a crown,” gabbled the waitress as 
a matter of form. 

“Well,” said the golden-haired guest bit- 
terly, ‘‘there’s my wrist watch. It’s worth 
more than sixpence, although I should be 
glad to keep it. You see, I could pawn it for 
a couple of pounds. I know, because I’ve 
done it before.” 

“Pity to leave your watch, miss,” agreed 
the waitress, tapping her teeth with her 
pencil. She glanced across at Rollo. The 
bankrupt looked steadfastly out of the 
window. 

Rollo got up from his chair, crossed the 
intervening linoleum, and began with some 
shyness, ‘I couldn’t help hearing. If you 
would allow me—merely a trifling sum— 
could hardly object even from a stran- 
ger ” 

He produced two half crowns and handed 
them to the waitress, who took them ap- 
provingly. In the Auditorium Café, half a 
crown is a gracious tip. The bankrupt lady 
looked at Rollo with the expression of a 
Christian who has been saved at the fifty- 
ninth minute of the eleventh hour from 
peculiarly fierce lions. 

“Thank you very, very much,”’ she mur- 
mured. ‘‘Of course I shall look upon it 
purely as a loan. You must allow me to 
return it later on. My nameis Peggy Dane, 
and care of Simpsony’, the theatrical agents, 
will always find me. You see, I’m on the 
stage, but at the moment I haven’t got a 
job.” 

“May I?” pleaded Rollo, and sat down 
at her table. 

Even to the heartbroken there seemed 
something remarkably attractive about 
Peggy Dane. She had youth, vitality, 
sympathy, good looks, willingness to please; 
one felt some more friendly atmosphere than 
mere formal politeness. 

*’Course you may,” she answered, smil- 
ing at him contentedly. ‘“‘But you don’t 
look a bit well—awfully down on your luck. 
I should have thought the Savoy or the 
Carlton was more in your line than this 
place. Don’t tell me that you’re broke as 
well.’’ 

A shadow of real pain came into her eyes, 
for of what use is a penniless male to a 
bankrupt girl? 

You can do anything with a man by 
kindness. Rollo realized in his aching heart 
that this girl was kind and it seemed a long 
time since a girl had been kind to him. One 
could hardly count Miss Coxworthy, though 
no doubt she would have been kind had the 
opportunity occurred. He sunned himself 
in the sympathy of Peggy Dane and ex- 
plained. 

“Tt’s not my bank account but my heart 
that is broken. I came here because I had 
an idea. But it’s a long story and I’m 
afraid it would bore you.” 

Peggy glanced swiftly at the remanded 
wrist watch. 

“It’s only four o’clock. I’ve got a voice 
trial at a quarter to five, but it’s at the 
Folly Theater, just across the road. Do tell 
me about everything. Ishouldlove to hear.” 

By 4:30 she had heard, with the omission 
of names, the whole sad story, the great 
idea of doing good to girls, the mooted 
scheme of buying a café where hard- 
working damsels might nourish themselves 
cheaply and suitably. Peggy Dane en- 
visaged everything with understanding eyes. 

“And so I suppose I had better have a 
word with the manageress,’’ ended Rollo, 
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Tale KIND DUKE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


with the air of a man about to explore un- 
known continents. 

The manageress extended to him the 
portly benevolence of the fat. For all she 
knew, he might be mad, and on the other 
hand he might not, so she beamed vaguely 
and said: 

“T don’t know whether the place might 
be for sale, sir. A nace little business as you 
say and a very nace type of customer; very 
nace, indeed. Very glad to hear how pleased 
you are, sir, and I hope Milly saw you had 
everythink you wanted. If I were you, sir, 
I should ’op on a bus and go and see 
United Commercial Enterprises, Ltd. We 
belong to them. Southampton Row, the 
address is.” 

“You never told me your name, did 
you?’’ murmured Peggy when he returned. 

“Rollo,” said the duke vaguely. His 
mind ran at the moment on business. 

“Rollo what? 

“Rollo Armiger Custance Molyneux. I— 
you see, I’m the Duke of Jermyn.” 

Peggy Dane had achieved the chorus 
girl’s Valhalla and met a duke without even 
knowing her footsteps to be upon the golden 
road. She gathered up her possessions and 
rose to her feet. 

“T must go,” she announced. “Don’t 
quite forget me, will you? You’ve beén an 
angel and I like you very much.” 

Rollo paid his bill, tipped the waitress a 
second half crown and escorted Peggy down 
the stairs. A short, smart stocky figure in 
chauffeur’s uniform sprang to attention. 
Ex-Bombardier Gregg, late of the Royal 
Artillery, hand swinging to cap in the gun- 
ners’ salute, opened the door of the car. 
Peggy shook a mournful head. 

“Since it’s only half a dozen steps, I 
won’t trouble you. Good-by, duke. Thank 
you over and over again.” 

She clicked across the road on high heels 
and slender ankles. Rollo stepped thought- 
fully to the driving seat of his 1912 Blitz. 
Gregg wound the starting handle and the 
engine fired instantly. In another second 
they were booming like a young tank in the 
direction of Southampton Row. Rollo drew 
up delicately outside a monstrous building 
wherein hived United Commercial Enter- 
prises, Ltd., and an aged taxi driver on a 
rank jerked his thumb at the ducal vehicle. 

Addressing his companions, he said, “‘One 
of them 1912 Blitzes. Now there was a 
back axle, if yer like. Fifty ’orse-power 
injin too; a man felt ’e ’ad somethink 
underneath ’im in those days.”’ 

The noble owner descended, entered, ob- 
served that the lift was out of order, and 
began to climb heavenward, revolving in 
his mind how he should discuss the question 
of a business he had not made up his mind 
to purchase. Never, in point of fact, did 
his eyes light on anyone connected with 
United Commercial Enterprises, Ltd. In- 
stead he encountered a young woman, ordi- 
narily of pleasing appearance, whose face 
showed itself distorted by rage. She wore a 
blue coat and skirt, a black cloche hat, and 
struggled violently with a large piece of 
cardboard. This she managed to tear in 
half even as Rollo paused opposite her, a 
trifle breathless from stair climbing, and 
surveyed the scene with melancholy in- 
terest. 

“My dear young lady,” he said gently, 
“if I may ask the question, whatever are 
you doing?” 

“It’s quite obvious I’m not making jam 
or hemming dusters or broadcasting twilight 
talks on tea-time topics,’’ snarled the young 
woman. “This is cardboard. I dare say 
you've heard of cardboard. I’m tearing it 
up. Why am I tearing it up? Because on 
it I painted a poster design representing the 
twelfth suggestion for a poster to advertise 
Biggs’ Bottled Soup. They don’t like it. 
They didn’t like the other eleven, and this 
is the last poster I shall ever submit to 
United Commercial Something’d Enter- 
prises, Limited. I’ll starve, or be a mother’s 
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“My slum in Pimlico!’’ he murmured, as 
one quoting the classics. ‘Perhaps Fred- 
erica was right. I can’t quite imagine her 
in this place.” 

Mentally, he surveyed his domain, the 
ground floor and basement of a vast old 
Victorian house converted into apartments. 
The ground floor comprised his own rooms; 
the one in which he sat that faced the street, 
a vast and lofty chamber done in leather 
and old oak; there followed a guest room, 
bathroom, and a pleasant sitting room and 
a bedroom, both giving on the veranda over- 
looking a small conventional garden. The 
basement, except his tiny dining room open- 
ing into a conservatory, remained the prov- 
ince of ex-Bombardier and Mrs. Gregg, a 
perfect chauffeur-butler-valet and a su- 
preme cook. 

“Tt doesn’t amount to much, not for a 
girl—for the girl—for a girl like Oh, 
damn!’ he continued. His mind contem- 
plated for a fleeting moment Jermyn Court 
in the parish of Jermyn Regis, in Somerset, 
its mansion, its park, its herd of fallow deer, 
its lake—all let to a war profiteer. Rollo 
shook his head sadly. 

“One’s got to face facts. I took an awful 
knock this morning and that sends one into 
a sort of delirium. I can’t buy the Audi- 
torium Café; I should be insane to mort- 
gage my nest egg. For the rest, I’ve only a 
1912 car that I keep because the tax is low, 
and a little over a thousand a year. After 
all, I must live. But I don’t want my plan 
to fail. It seems such a beautiful revenge 
to do something for girls when a girl has 
completely done for me.” 

On the reading table at his side stood 
whisky and soda. He mixed himself a 
drink, sipped it dreamily and lapsed again 
into thought. The faces of Muriel Cox- 
worthy, Peggy Dane and Marta Stevens 
drifted before his mental vision. Slowly his 
troubled brain gave birth to the idea. 

“Why not?” he murmured at last. ‘I’m 
not rich enough to help limitless hard-up 
girls, but here are three I met by chance or 
fate or a miracle. They shall be my sisters 
or godchildren, or friends—anything im- 
personal—and. I’ll give them a helping 
hand. It must be distinctly understood 
that this isn’t a flirtation. We’ll always go 
out all together; fortunately the car just 
holds us. They shall tell me their joys and 
sorrows and love affairs, and I’ll approve or 
disapprove of their young men. We shall be 
awfully happy.” His eye, wandering to the 
writing table, rested on Frederica’s photo- 
graph, and icy fingers seemed to steal over 
his heart. “We shall be awfully happy,” he 
repeated firmly; ‘four nice, jolly, happy, 
sensible people, with no nonsense about us 
and the best intentions all round.” 

The door opened to admit a comely fe- 
male figure, black gowned, white capped 
and aproned, the figure of Mrs. Gregg, 
model of the domestic virtues, in her mid- 
dle forties. She grieved inwardly, she who 
had served the family from girl to woman, 
to behold the duke pale and sorrowful, still 
in the clothes of the morning, drinking 
whisky and soda in solitude, but she only 
said, ‘‘I beg Your Grace’s pardon, but has 
Your Grace any instructions for tomor- 
row?” 

“No,” replied His Grace, ‘‘none what- 
ever, thank you; I shall go down and stay 
at the golf club all tomorrow and the day 
after, but the next day I’m asking three 
girls to dinner.” 

“Very good, Your Grace.” 

“Give ’em the sort of fluffy dinner girls 
like, and they can drink some of the Barsac, 
unless they prefer mineral water.” 

“There are only four bottles of the Bar- 
sac left,’’ said Mrs. Gregg in a grave voice, 
consulting a sheet of paper in her hand. 
“The cellar is getting a little low. It would 
be as well to send an order to the wine 
merchant if Your Grace approves.” 

“Very well, I’ll leave it to you, Mrs. 
Gregg. You know what we generally have.” 

Again the comely figure consulted her list. 

“T regret to say that the house linen is in 
need of replenishment. Rightly speaking, 
we need sheets, tablecloths, dusters and 
pillow slips. I don’t know if Your Grace 
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would like to choose these or leave them to 
my discretion.” 

Rollo sighed heavily, for life is an ex- 
pensive matter. 

“You get them, Mrs. Gregg, but don’t 
absolutely wallow in it, for heaven’s sake. 
I can afford a sheet or two, but not hand- 
sewed or embroidered or anything. I’m 
trying to save up for a starting and lighting 
set for the car. The old lamps were all very 
well in the Stone Age, but not for 1925.” 

“And lastly, Your Grace,” pursued Mrs. 
Gregg relentlessly, ‘“‘there’s the matter of 
the boiler for the hot-water system. I’d no 
opinion of it when we took these premises, 
but the landlord said it could be done up as 
good as new. Well, done up it was, but 
never satisfactory, and now it’s almost give 
out altogether. I had the engineer in today, 
and he agrees it’s a matter of a new boiler. 
Owing to its being a repairing lease, I’m 
afraid we shall have to do it ourselves. I 
instructed him to send an estimate and 
keep it as low as possible.” 

“In the name of fortune, what does a 
boiler cost?” moaned the duke. Mrs. Gregg 
shook her head. 

“T couldn’t exactly say, but ten or fifteen 
pound at the very least, what with fitting 
and the men’s time, Your Grace.”’ 

Rollo stretched out his hand for the de- 
canter. 

“Frederica was quite right. What could 
I marry on,’”’ he murmured, “when even 
the price of a boiler upsets me? Thank you, 
Mrs. Gregg. I suppose we must just carry 
on. Make it an amusing dinner, but not 
terribly expensive, if you don’t mind.” 

He slept, he rose, he breakfasted, wrote 
his three dinner invitations, and, in the 
spirit of a mourner after the funeral is over, 
went away to play golf. 


Muriel Coxworthy, a favorite with her 
boarding-house chambermaid, received Rol- 
lo’s letter while making her neat toilet for 
the day’s battle. She ceased dragging a 
comb through her bobbed locks and tore 
open the aristocratic envelope. 

The crest on the note paper intrigued her 
and she wondered vaguely what the motto, 
“Primo avulso, non deficit alter,’’ meant. 
She read a friendly little note inviting her 
to dinner, ‘with one or two other people,” 
and passed instantly into a daydream. In 
a sense, this phrase disappointed her, and 
yet it held comfort. She knew, alas, that 
all men are not to be trusted, particularly 
when the man is a duke and the girl a 
humble typist. She knew that a wise girl 
does not go unchaperoned to a bachelor’s 
abode. She felt that a téte-a-téte meal in 
such forbidden surroundings might hold 
untold romance and yet be most inadvis- 
able. Her common sense, both natural and 
acquired, rejoiced that temptation to dine 
alone with a duke at his private residence 
had been withheld from her. At first she 
thought of telling the other girls at the 
office, and then she changed her mind. She 
wondered a little how to reply, for the in- 
vitation was not in the third person; she 
did not know him well enough to say “dear 
Rollo,” ‘dear sir’’ was impossible and 
“dear duke” sounded wrong, somehow. 

Finally she compromised by omitting 
the salutation altogether. She wrote: 


“Thank you ever so much; it’s awfully 
kind of you and I shall love to accept. 
“MURIEL COXWORTHY.”’ 


She took her little black evening frock 
and on the way to the office left it at 
the cleaner’s for express cleaning. She also 
bought very new and very thin silk stock- 
ings. Thank heaven, she possessed already 
a pair of rather sweet evening shoes. 

Peggy Dane, inhabiting rent free, in her 
unfortunate penury, the tiny flat of a girl 
friend so lucky as to be starring on tour in a 
revue entitled Kisses for Two, a flat in the 
chaste neighborhood of the Fulham Road, 
scuttled out of bed as Rollo’s note fell on 
the hall floor, and scuttled back with it in 
triumph. The texture of the envelope at- 
tracted her. She lit a cigarette and opened 
it hungrily. A similar invitation met her 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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path basementward to the black-and-gold 
dining room. 

Each girl, secretly a trifle disappointed 
at possessing only a third share in the one 
available man, bristled slightly at each of 
the others beneath a disguise of happy 
laughter, the claws half bared in her little 
rose-leaf paws. Rollo exerted himself to be 
an attractive host and the perfect Gregg 
served wonderful food such as girls love, all 
hors d’ceuvres and creamed soup and chicken 
done in an exciting way, and iced sweets 
and little dishes of candied rose leaves, 
salted almonds and other delights. When 
at last they retired to the sitting room 
Rollo drank solemnly a glass of the kind of 
port he had no intention of wasting on any 
mere girl. Then, squaring his shoulders, he 
rose and joined his guests over coffee and 
cigarettes. 

Gregg had departed; the three guests 
sat grouped: after their own choice; only 
the fall of a cinder in the grate or the tinkle 
of a coffee spoon against a cup broke the 
silence. Rollo sat facing them, cigarette be- 
tween fingers, and a wistful smile crept over 
his face. 

“Tf you’ll forgive me,” he said at last, 
“T want to tell you why I asked all of you 
to dine here just with me alone. You don’t 
know it, but I met you three one after the 
other quite by chance on the same day. I 
told each of you separately how a girl had 
broken my heart. I was very miserable. I 
nearly bought a café that would probably 
have ruined me. The reason was ———” 

Carefully and clearly he explained his 
reason. One dark, one fair and one auburn 
head turned to him with frozen attention. 

“But now, Muriel and Peggy and 
Marta—for I think we know one another 
well enough for Christian names—I have a 
much better idea. I shall never fall in love 
again, or marry, but I like all three of you 
very much and I want you to be my god- 
children. You shall tell me all your troubles, 
and I’ll do what I can to solve them, and 
we will be four nice, happy, jolly, sensible 
people.” 

The duke developed his idea at great 
length. He failed altogether to note a faint 
yet perceptible chill in the mental atmos- 
phere. Three charming expressions became 
more set; three slender forms sat more 
rigidly in three chairs. 

“Well,” he ended, “‘and what do you 
think of my suggestion?”’ 

“Charming, R-Rollo,’’stammered Muriel 
after a brief pause. 

“Top-hole!”’ declared Peggy, looking at 
him out of half-closed eyes. 

“Wonderful!’”’ drawled Marta with 
hardly veiled sarcasm. 

Silence fell, and prevailed. Then, in un- 
spoken agreement with her fellow guests, 
Muriel rose. 

“T think perhaps I’d better be going; it’s 
getting rather late,” she murmured. Peggy, 
rising also, pleaded an early appointment 
in the morning. Marta associated herself 
with the others. 

“T’ll take you back in the car, all of you,” 
insisted Rollo, ringing for Gregg. “It holds 
us all comfortably.” 

There followed the gathering of vanity 
bags, the draping of cloaks. Rollo shep- 
herded his bevy of godchildren out onto the 
pavement, where stood the car, her brasses 
winking under a street lamp. 

“Do let me sit next to you,” pleaded 
Peggy, and bounded into the front seat. 
Rollo helped the others into the back. 
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“Tt will be. quite warm with the hood 
up,” he explained. 

Gregg had left the engine running. From 
the driving seat, Rollo surveyed his flock. 

“To be quite fair, I’d better take you 
home in alphabetical order of your sur- 
names. That means Muriel goes home first, 
Peggy second and Marta last. We might 
stick to that arrangement always.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be fair; Marta would al- 
ways be left alone with you,” objected 
Peggy. 

“Well, I don’t see that it matters, but we 
can begin with each of you in rotation if 
you prefer it,” returned Rollo a little coldly. 

They left Muriel with gay farewells at 
her Hampstead boarding house and Peggy 
at her tiny flat. Then Rollo drove Marta, 
who moved forward to sit beside him, to her 
studio in Chelsea. 

“Do come in for one moment,” she in- 
sisted; and sighing, for in happier days he 
had been accustomed to hear this from 
Frederica, he obeyed. 

The studio impressed him as a wild place, 
with whitewashed walls, a lofty skylit roof, 
a curtained-off apartment that he assumed 
to be a bedroom, and rows of canvases bear- 
ing unfinished sketches. Marta pushed 
open the damper of a stove, flung off her 
cloak, offered him a cigarette, took one her- 
self, and curled up in a chair draped with a 
leopard skin. 

“Of course,” she said, ‘you know you’re 
crazy, don’t you?”’ 

“Certainly not. What makes you think 
Iam?” 

“How can you imagine three girls not 
quarreling over you?”’ 

“Am I so fatally attractive?” 

“Considering your social and other assets, 
I imagine so.” 

The duke flicked cigarette ash onto the 
floor and buttoned an exceedingly well-cut 
dress overcoat. 

“I have made the position perfectly 
plain,” he declared. “I have ruled out 
sentiment and insisted on being just friends. 
Why import difficulties that don’t exist? 
Surely girls are more sensible than you give 
them credit for being. You might all be 
my nieces or my sisters. I will take care 
that there shall be no foolishness of any 
sort. Really, Marta, you ought to have 
better sense.” 

“Perhaps I ought. Well, those that live 
longest will see most. Good night, Rollo, 
my kind godfather—or is it uncle? I’ve 
enjoyed myself immensely.” 

She stood on the steps to see him off, the 
cigarette in her hand glowing like a firefly. 
Rollo drove back slowly and himself put the 
car into the garage. He walked the few 
yards to his home, deep in thought. At the 
hall door he paused in amazement. By the 
curb stood, gleaming in crimson and silver, 
the smartest little coupé in London, whose 
chauffeur, in uniform to match, saluted 
gravely. 

Returning the salute as in a dream, Rollo 
fumbled for his latchkey and opened his 
own door. A soft glow of light came from 
the library; entering, he stood lost in 
amazement, like a strayed wanderer in 
Paradise. 

In his own armchair, coffee and cream at 
her side, a book on her knee, her white 
shoulders and dark head caressing the un- 
feeling leather of the chair, in frock and 
hose and shoes of gold, sat Frederica. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of three stories by 
Mr. Baily. The second will appear next week. 
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‘“No, Jack; I wouldn’t 
sell the old boat now 
at any price!” 


After Bill put a tough, lustrous 
coat of Effecto Auto Enamel on his 
old bus, he realized the intrinsic 
value in an automobile, the dingy 
old paint of which had simply been 
tiring his eyes. 

If you but realized the joy and 
satisfaction your car would give you, 
after applying a coat or two of 
Effecto, you would lose no time in 
following Bill’s example. 

The beautiful Effecto colors flow 
on smoothly and dry in twenty- 
four hours without brush marks. 
Effecto is not a paint, wax or polish 
—it is the original auto enamel, which 
lasts longer than the finish on most 
new cars. It withstands hot sun, rain, 
sleet, snow, heat, cold, spilled oil 
and boiling radiators. Sold by paint 
and hardware dealers everywhere. 


Free Quarter Pint Can of 
Black Effecto Enamel 
Senda dime to cover packing and mailing 
cost and we will send you a quarter pint 
of Black Effecto Enamel which you can 
try out on a fender or wheel. 


Free Effecto Color Card and Names of 
Local Dealers Sent on Request 


If you wish a professional finishing job, 
your automobile painter can secure the 
very best results with one of the several 
Pratt & Lambert automobile finishes. 


Pratrr & Lamsert-Inc. 
145 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 91 Courtwright Street 
Bridgeburg, Ontario 


PRATT & LAMBERT 
VARNISH PRODUCTS 


face and 
all RB 
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(ooking to be proud of 


For more than a generation Perfection Oil 
Stoves have fostered women’s pride in 
cookery. Their fine cooking results and 
complete reliability are known in millions 
of homes. 


Now, with the coming of the modern Per- 
fection Range—the latest achievement in 
oil stove progress—those extra service 
features are added which bring to sub- 
urban and country homes, the full cooking 
convenience of city kitchens. 


Recently invented burners which give the 
cooking speed of gas, improved designs 
which lighten work and shorten kitchen 
hours —these advantages have placed 
Perfection Oil Ranges side by side with 
the finest gas stoves made. 


Spend a few minutes at your dealer’s to- 
day. His demonstration of Perfection’s 
gas-like service and simple operation will 
convince you. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS Co. 
7303 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


In. Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 


PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 


For best results use Perfection Ovens on Per- 
fection Stoves. All styles, sizes and prices. 


EVENING POST 


By Newman Levy 


(Being the way Mr. Goethe might have written 
the first act of Faust had he been familiar with 
current fashions in musical comedy) 


SCENE—Faust’s study 
Opening Chorus by Students, Villagers, etc. 


Cuorus: Old Doc Faust is a red hot daddy; 
Old Doc Faust is the jazzin’ lad; 
Old Doc Faust he can shake a wicked 
slipper; 
For a bird that’s nearly eighty—oh, he 
isn’t so bad. 
So, come, Mister Saxophone, play that 
haunting melody; 
An’ come, Mister Trombone, and give 
us a tune; 
Let us hear that clarinet throw in a dash 
of indigo; 
Old Doc Faust is coming here soon. 
[Enter Dr. Faust. He is bald and has a long 
white beard. He leans heavily on a cane. 


SONG 


Faust: Oh, I used to be a villain with the 
ladies; 
Yes, I used to be a cut-up with the 
dames; 
In the days that some call “salad” 
I could trill a merry ballad, 
‘And I used to be a bear at kissing 
games. 


CHoRuS: Yes, he used to be a bear at kiss- 
ing games. 


Faust: But alas, those good old days are 
gone forever, 
And my ancient heart is filled with 
grief and woe. 
I would sign up with the devil 
If he’d let me dance and revel, 
As I used to do so many years ago. 


CuHorus: As he used to do so many years 
ago. 


Faust: It’s pretty tough to have a pair 
of feet that are eighty years old and a heart 
that’s not a day over sixteen. 

[Exeunt CHORUS, singing “Old Doc Faust is 
a red hot daddy.”’ Thunder and red fire. 
Enter MEPHISTOPHELES. He is fashion- 
ably dressed in a frock coat and silk hat. 
His beard is trimmed in a neat Vandyke, 
and he wears a monocle. 

Faust (startled): Who the devil —— 

MEPHISTOPHELES: I’m the devil. 

Faust: The devil you are! 

MEPHISTOPHELES: Exactly. The devil 
Iam. 

Faust (shaking his hand): Well, this is 
indeed a pleasure. I’ve wanted to meet you 
for a long time. Some of my best friends 
are—er—guests of yours. How is old Bill 
Smith getting along? And Mel Shroder? 
And —— 

MEPHISTOPHELES (disgustedly): Are they 
friends of yours? A fine gang! They give 
me more trouble than all the rest of my 
guests put together. 

Faust: Well, I’d certainly like to see the 
old crowd again. 

MEPHISTOPHELES: Yes, no one can ever 
take the place of your college chums. 


SONG 


MEPHISTOPHELES: The years have crowded 
on me, 

My hair is like the snow, 

And, oh, my heart is longing 
For the friends of long ago; 

My dear old college comrades, 
Their mem’ry cannot pale, 

I'd like to clasp their hands again— 
The friends I had at Yale. 


REFRAIN: 
Dear old days at Eli, 
Dear old days at Yale, 
Jolly carefree days of youth, 
Thy mem’ry ne’er can stale. 
Though we meet misfortune 
In strolling through life’s vale 
We will ne’er forget the friends— 
The friends we had at Yale. 


2 


[A group of young men in din; 
guised to look like the Yale ( 
out and repeat the chorus ing 
After the second verse they cp 
ball uniforms and run thro 
tice. They then bunch toget 
Yale cheer. Exeunt Cxor 


Faust: Oh, ifI could only 
MEPHISTOPHELES: Nothi 
sign here on the dotted 
book and fountain pen. 
year nonparticipating 
men your age have ta 
questions. Have you 
policy and been refus 
Faust: No. 
MEPHISTOPHELES: Haye py 
fered from housemaid’s Ime: rt 
mouth disease? 


Faust: Never. 
MEPHISTOPHELES: Then jip 
dotted line. i 


[There is a clap of thunder \¢ 
lightning. The stage grows 
lights up again Faust hy } 
formed into a tall handsomey 
Faust: Well, well. (Feelhi 

finds his beard gone.) Thatys 

shave. (Rubs his head and fis 
hair there.) Well, I’ll be dard, 

[Enter MARGUERITE, an ai 
woman of about eighteen. f 
MARTHA, her nurse. 
MARGUERITE: Oh, look at; e 

young man. 
MARTHA (eying MEPHISTO E 

his gentleman friend ain’t so r 
Faust (bowing): I beg pao 

I meet you last winter at —| 
MARGUERITE (laughing): {i 

have been two other fellows. 
MEPHISTOPHELES: Speakiro 

Pole, it reminds me of my Ei 

her igloo. i 

[Little white Eskimo huts arel 
stage by the CHORUS dressea 
During this song, paper sn } 
ing the stage. 

SONG — 
MEPHISTOPHELES amd (( 


Up where the nights are six (0 
Where the northern lights }2 
There lives my Lulu in her lik 
That is why I’m pining. | 


REFRAIN: 


Lulu, my Eskimo Lulu, 
Sitting in her igloo 
Waiting for me. ! 
There isn’t any Zulu 
Down in Zambulu | 
Can compare with my Lulu j 
In the Arctic Sea. - 
Oh, I’ll take my dogs | 
Till I reach you sitting nif 
bound shore; . 
When I get to you at last 
Then I’ll take and hold you { 
In your igloo, Lulu, then we 
more. 


[This is followed by a ic 
CHORUS disguised as Eskti) 
MARGUERITE in a sled acros 
Faust: And now let’s make 

Let’s go to the Café de Brock’ 
ALL: To the Café de Brock 
Faust: Wine and woman 4 
MARGUERITE: Hoop lal 


No thought for tom 
At the Brockenb 
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Sensational Speed and Power. 
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Cleveland Six holds more present-day trophies 
for power, speed and stamina than any other motor 
car. Four famous records give proof of its unex- 
ampled high gear power, speed and stamina: Mt. 
Wilson, Mt. Baldy, Mt. Diablo—and 1,000 miles 
in 745 minutes. Send for the fascinating booklet 
“Evidence,’’ which describes their winning. 


| 
{21.4 Miles per gallon. 


Cleveland Six economy is a matter of facts, not 
expectations—for 86 Cleveland Sixes in all sections 
of the country averaged 21.4 miles per gallon dur- 
ing a national non-stop economy run! 


“One-Shot” Lubrication System. 


LEVELAND SIX 


ry 


The satisfaction of Cleveland ownership does 
not stop with superlative performance and service. 
The “One-Shot” Lubrication System makes it the 
easiest car in the world to take care of. Instead of 
spending two hours with a grease gun, you step 
on a plunger and all working parts are flushed with 
clean, live lubricant. No other car—regardless of 
price—has the time proven “‘One-Shot”’ System. 


(Licensed under Bowen Products Co. patents.) 


Quality sixes ranging in price 


from $895 to $1725. 


f. o. b. Cleveland 


. © 
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ing Records! 


—this time in sales 


UTOMOTIVE history does not record a more 
spectacular sweep to leadership than that of 
the Cleveland Six. 


Borne swiftly upward on a flood tide of public 
approval, it now ranks as one of America’s most 
sought-after cars. 


March was, by 27%, the largest March in Cleve- 
land Six history. And April broke all previous records 
for sales in any month! 


This cannot be less than the tribute of a motor- 
wise public to those unique, almost revolutionary 
qualities that the Cleveland Six embodies— 


—its notable grace and beauty; its extraordinary 
comfort, roadability and economy; its simplified step- 
on-the-plunger system of chassis lubrication— 


—and particularly, those phenomenal powers of 
performance that stamp it one of the outstanding 
cars of all time! 


CLEVELAND 
Cable Address, “* Cleveauto” 


GLEVELAND AUTOM OBYTL EMC OOM PANW 
Export Department, 1819 Broadway, New York City 
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You'll enjoy the water more 


in an Ocean Suit 


Select yours now, while stocks 


are fresh and sizes complete 


Dig a stunning frock or a new suit, an 
Ocean Bathing Suit adds joy to your sum- 

For smart, carefully made water-togs are 
the rightful heritage of tanned, active Youth, 


mer. 
looking its best everywhere .... from beach 
to ball-room. 


This summer on the beaches .. . . at the lakes 

. around the pools . . . . you will see these 
ideas: novel style touches, new embroidery and 
brighter colors in mannish suits for girls; con- 
trasting stripings and interesting colors for men; 


many delightful effects for children. 


At the store in your community selling Ocean 
Bathing Suits, you can see these things now, 
when assortments are full. And aside from the 
new styles, you will be assured of that honest 
quality and accurate fit, which have made Ocean 
Suits coast to coast favorites. 


Buy your Ocean Suit now! 


The OCEAN BATHING SUIT CO., Mew York City 


Ocean Bathing Suits 
Jor ell the Gamily — - 


Sent Free: A Splendid Book on Swimming 
| Gianostot Sears 
1 tateey USE THIS REQUEST 
) | Sey The Ocean Batuine Suit Co., 276 West 23rd St., N. Y. 
) &% Please send me my copy of The Crawl sy L. DeB. Handley 
TF ~~ 4 NAMEMGgse. eh ee ee: ee 
ed ADDRESS occ ccoeceecccce 
eae 268 1 buy mp Bathing Suits at... WM dec... ee 
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HE year I became a real trapper I was 

just past my seventeenth birthday. I 
was quite a hunter, having killed many 
deer, hares, grouse and other game, but 
this was just a case of keeping going through 
the woods until I jumped something 
which I could shoot. Putting down dead- 
falls, snares and steel traps was entirely 
different. I had to know where the fur 
was going to be tomorrow, next week, and 
even next spring, if I was to catch any. 
But I was ignorant of that until I began to 
find my traps always empty, and I needed 
money. This need made a trapper of me. 

I was pretty much alone in the world. 
Successful trappers generally are lonely, 
backwoods, hermit people. Good guides 
have humans around them, hunters usually 
have some other job to support them, and 
spruce gummers run to large families and 
are sociable. Trappers have their cabins 
away back, often hidden from all eyes but 
their own. 

At first I trapped for everything. I 
wanted mink, marten, foxes, ermine, musk- 
rats, bears, lynx, pekan—fisher—and rac- 
coon. I never did think much of skunks. 
I spread, when I was twenty-two years 
old, some four hundred traps along my 
lines—bear traps, ermine traps, otter traps; 
No. 0’s to No. 6’s. I had a great assort- 
ment, and I know now that I caught more 
furs than either my knowledge or efforts 
justified. If I hadn’t been lucky I should 
have been hungrier than I was during those 
long, learning winters when I grew sick of 
venison, rabbits, grouse and fish. I knew 
what it was to do without cornmeal, flour, 
salt pork, and even sugar and tea because 
I didn’t have the money to buy them. 


A Rough Apprenticeship 


I could have worked in log camps at 
twenty dollars a month, with board. In 
those days men on timber jobs went out to 
the cutting before daybreak, and came in 
after dark—storm, cold or thaw. Probably 
I was too lazy. I donot know. I went hun- 
gry rather than give up my free woods 
wandering on snowshoes. I paid for my 
independence! 

For four years I tried to know what was 
the matter with my traps, that I didn’t 
catch the animals. I accumulated hun- 
dreds of traps, mostly bought with summer- 
wages money. I had them on streams, on 
mountains, in hardwood, and all over. 
Surely, I thought, mink must smell my 
fish, and marten smell my rabbits and squir- 
rels. They didn’t. I caught muskrats—one 
hundred and fourteen one fall when they sold 
for twelve cents each. I caught two mink 
and three ermines. My winter catch was 
less than fifty dollars. I had spent two 
hundred and forty-five dollars on my out- 
fit, let alone clothes, footwear, grub. 

When I began to cook for myself in my 
trap cabins I wondered what became of my 
flour, cornmeal and salt pork. I was eating 
about three pounds of food a day, and 
when I realized that, I knew where the 
food went. That meant I had to have more 
than four hundred pounds of grub in my 
camps, either wild meat or home grown or 
bought. The fact is, I divided nearly even, 
half wild and half packed in. My four 
hundred traps weighed more than a thou- 
sand pounds, and I could carry a hundred 
pounds in a load in those days. I was five 
years getting my outfit into the woods! 

I chuckle now when I think of my ig- 
norance when I was a boy. The big satis- 
faction of life is that by and by a man 
realizes that he has learned something no 
boy could ever know. I remember when I 
learned for myself that a pekan circles 
around through the woods on a runway it 
takes him two weeks to cover. I noticed 
fresh tracks on Metcalf Lake Mountain 


Trapping in the Big Woods 


— 
one day. Two weeks lat 
same tracks in the same pla) 
log three feet deep in the snc 
there, and sixteen days la 
spring had the pekan swy 
well sweep. 

The woods stood reve 
sudden flinging wide of 
me to look into them! 
never forget the sensati 
had had poor luck. I 
I hated rabbit meat. 
slice for dessert! At le 
work, hundreds of mile 
ground and on snow, 
without enough over m 
I could now get the hang of 


Learning the G, 


I had thought animals we ¢ 
went all over and just wan 
Now I saw that the animals 
highways, their streets, thei: 
and boulevards. Year after yi 
ied these runways, as we ca 
since, I gave up hope of kno 
all the wild life. But I had p 
I took up more than three In 
four hundred scattered traps{ 
other places where I a 
mink, marten, pekan ought 
bound to say that in the p: 
February and March, once 
the runway condition, I ca) 
than I had caught in all thei 
years, when I thought becausI 
game shot and successful hur 
a good trapper. I made $3. 
two months, trapping. I haa 
caught in a burning, that br) 
hundred and fifty dollars. T 
luck, for I shot him. But Ir 
even that winter, taking in 
spent. 

I worked all summer, and a'r 
dollars a month. On Octobit 
into the woods. This was a 
trapping began. I carried a t 
so I shouldn’t be killing deer 
I just sat around seeing what ( 
saw mink, otter, pekan and } 
learning at last to be a trapp. 

I built five spruce-pole can 
tight, with pole bunks covell 
balsam boughs. I dug out all) 
boiled them in balsam and hel 
so they wouldn’t rust. I caug) 
hundred pounds of — 
them on traps along streal 
cubby bait. I used big bait 
those days—venison. _ 

But I couldn’t find places { 
four hundred traps. I had 
every trap I put down, and ¢ 
set for a certain kind of fur, al 
particular animal. I remem? 
mink I really knew. He was 
sly, mean and black. He ha 
foot in somebody’s trap and hal 
right forepaw. He came up! 
Creek from the Old Pardy } 
beaver flat below the lake. Ip 
traps for that old scoundrel-i 
worth of metal to take a four- 
caught him in the dark wot 
snow melted, in middle Nove 

My pride was all gone by | 
knew I didn’t know much. 
law as hard as I studied fur, 
have been a county judge or pe 
ration attorney by this time. 
way through the wildern 
how. I suffered some. I wa 
times. I knew many a aay of 
and many a night when - 
little fireplace and wond 
use of living anyhow. 
I went out, lugging 
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The Car that Sets the fe 


HE wonderful progress of the automobile in- 

dustry in delivering more and more car value 
per dollar of price is well exemplified in this latest 
Star product. 


| For salesmen, doctors and business people generally, 
| the Coupster is ideal. High in power and quality— 
low in price and operating cost. Ask the nearest 
| Star dealer for a demonstration. 


DURANT MOTORS, Inc., NEW YORK CITY 


PRICES: f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. BROADWAY at 57th STREET See This Great Car 
ouring - $540 2-Door Sedan . $750 Dealers and Service Stations throughout Z 
; t ° If there is no Durant-Star dealer near you, 
eget - $625 4-Door Sedan . $820 Rae ae write Derek Motors, Inc., General a 
‘oupe. . ; PLANTS: 2 “4 
a Com. Chassis . $445 ELIZABETH, N.J. LANSING, MICH. Offices, 1819 Broadway, New York, for 
29x4.40 in. Balloon Tires, $25 extra OAKLAND, CAL. and TORONTO, ONT. Free Booklet and Full Information. 
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this inviting breakfast nook is pattern 355 Inlaid. 


e n 
In the living-room beyond is pattern 358 Inlaid, with a harmonizing Blabon Linoleum border. 


What a charming nook 


Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon's Linoleum 


for YourHome : 


Heel W Adler 


Everyone interested in 


furnishing a home 
should have this en- 
larged and revised 36- 
page 8" x 11" brochure, 
(Grd edition) by Hazel 
H dler. Beautifully 
illustrated in color. It 
explains the correct use 
of color and materials. 
Sent anywhere in the 
United States upon re- 
ceipt of 20 cents. Write 
for it now! 


How genuine 
linoleum is made 


Blabon’s Linoleum is 
made of finely ground 
cork and oxidizedlinseed 
oil intimately blended, 
and firmly attached to a 
burlap base. In Inlaid 
and Plain Linoleum the 
patterns and colors ex- 
tend clear through to 
the burlap back. In 
Printed grades the pat- 
terns and colors are 
printed on the linoleum 
body with heavy oil 
paints. 


BLAB 


Linoleum 


to breakfast in! 


Though you may not have just such a nook, 
you have at least a kitchen corner, and can have a 
bright, colorful Blabon floor of linoleum to wish 
you a cheery “Good morning!” 

Crumbs dropped and liquids spilled can be 
readily removed from its smooth, seamless, sanitary 
surface. Dirt and mud, often tracked in, are easily 
cleaned with a damp cloth. Blabon floors save the 
housewife a lot of, work. 

In Blabon floors of Inlaid and Plain Linoleum, 
the patterns and colors go through to the burlap 
back and last throughout the long life of the 
linoleum. An occasional waxing and _ polishing 
preserves their freshness and mellows their tones. 

The modern method of cementing linoleum 
down over builders’ deadening felt paper, insures 
watertight seams which are practically invisible, 
and adds much to the beauty and permanency of a 
Blabon floor. 

There are many places in the home where 
Blabon’s Printed Linoleum, even more moderate in 
price, may be used to advantage. A good floor 
varnish applied once or twice a year helps to pre- 
serve the pattern. 


Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are beautiful, sanitary, 
and mothproof. They lie flat without fastening. Made in 
various standard sizes. 

For genuine linoleum look for the Blabon label, and ask 
for Blabon’s Linoleum by name. It is sold by good home- 
furnishing and department stores. Our illustrated booklet, 
“The Floor for the Modern Home,” will be sent free, upon 
request. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 74 years. 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
finding all my traps untouched, unvisited 
by anything but foxes. 

Foxes would come pawing and digging 
around my trap cubbies. It was seven 
years before I could catch my first fox. 
Then I took nine one winter. I learned to 
put down my traps, brush over my tracks 
in the snow, and tempt the foxes to dig to 
the machine that doomed them. Of course 
I used poison on foxes for a while. We 
woodsmen all did use strychnine trapping, 
but I gave it up years ago. 

A good fox set wouldn’t touch a fisher; 
what would take a pekan would make a 
wise mink laugh. I was some twenty or 
thirty years discovering that marten, with- 
out runways on their own mountains, 
would generally follow a certain route when 
they went visiting from one mountain to 
another across a brook valley. If I’d known 
that in the early days, I’d have saved my- 
self a lot of hard climbing in those days 
when I thought all marten sets had to be 
on top of high mountain ridges. 

One by one all my boy notions gave way 
before the realities of the wilderness. I was 
man grown, going on in years, when I knew 
at last that I had worked harder, studied 
more things, and put in more years to know 
a little about wild life than I would have 
been obliged to do to obtain what they call 
a classical education. It takes ten years to 
get book learning. Boy and man, I spent 
eighteen years in the woods learning to 
trap, if I count from the time of the first 
woodchucks I caught when I was ten years 
old. I know lots of trappers who never 
catch foxes in the snow, because they 
can’t—don’t know how. I do that. But 
really I specialize on fisher—pekan—and 
otter, here in the East. 


Lazy Men’s Fur 


If a man knows how to trap something 
successfully—say, a mink or a pekan, know- 
ing its life and most of its general ideas—he 
can usually make a fair stagger at trapping 
other animals, as marten or otter. Per- 
sonally, I had to force myself to go after 
muskrats when they passed two dollars a 
skin. I was glad when deep snow and thick 
ice stopped me that autumn, although I 
caught more than a thousand rats and 
nearly seven hundred kits when the buyers 
were cornering the rat-fur market. It was 
hard work to take care of the traps, the 
skins and the work. I had to cover about 
two hundred rat traps every day while I 
was ratting, and one morning I had one 
hundred and nineteen skins to stretch. 
Muskrat trapping is the easiest and sim- 
plest fur catching there is, but for a boy 
learning how, it is a good deal more interest- 
ing catching rats than it is working week 
after week taking no fur at all. Some 
trappers spend all their lives trying to find 
lots of muskrats and skunks, because these 
animals are easy to catch—lazy men’s fur. 

Of all fur bearers I presume the sea otter, 
worth a thousand or two a hide, is never 
trapped. They live in oceans and sleep in 
floating seaweed. They are shot. Seal are 
clubbed, and some other sea animals are 
not trapped. But all shore furs are trapped, 
and fur laws forbid shooting furs more and 
more, because shot or bullets spoil the 
skins. 

For years my line averaged more than 
one hundred and fifty miles long in the 
Southern Adirondacks. It led a hundred 
miles in a big loop, with seven cabins, five 
hidden from everybody. Two were used by 
parties of hunters during the autumn. One 
cabin was a club camp locked up for the 
winter, but I found the brass key and used 
it after the sportsmen left in the fall, at the 
end of the deer season. I built all the other 
cabins, and shingled their roofs, supplied 
them with blankets, cooking utensils, an 
old ax, and staple grub supplies—fiour, 
cornmeal, salt pork, bacon, sugar, coffee 
and tea, evaporated milk after I became 
pretty stylish, and always a can or bottle 
full of dry matches. 

I would go into the woods in late May 
and build my cabins if I decided to move 


- cabins, when the bark won’t! 


~ 
my line. I cut down spruce ¢: 
the bark, rived out shingles, ¢j 
pretty log house, about six | 
and nearly six feet high, Pe 
last twenty or thirty years, y 


off, last only eight or ten yea) 
damp ooze in and the wood 
early days I had fireplaces jn} 
But in late years I managed 
abandoned camp, loggers’ oy! 
cookstove, which I would dr 
woods on a sled. or travois. | 
four-hundred-pound stove w. 
job of all. 

I built a cabin, complete 
hung the door, made with | 
and laid shingles, and stag; 
place in from four to six day 
crosscut saw helped a lot, aj) 
paid to bother to carry 


Feasts for the 


Out from each cam 
right and left loop li 
over a circuit of twe 
Sometimes I would run 
camp fifteen miles awa 
the map were laid ou’ 
flower stalk—with cam 
leaves or branches, an 
haps a regular posy wit 
for petals. 

At first I chose p 
trap lines. I went t 
of which there was a lo 
But as I grew older I fo 
of the forest had alm 
seasons. In late autumn, 1 
prime, if it was a b 
hardwoods alive wi 
would find the beasts tha 
good fur. Next year, w 
nuts for the animals to | 
follow the scattering 
bits into swamps or 
moss, buds and other 

A bad storm in th 
beechnut trees were in fi 
a poor nut crop. If Ikn 
I could figure after a 
find furs the coming wi 
lots of blueberries, bl 
ries I’d know the fur y 
around the old burni 
months. They would 
the old burnings in the y 
ing the summer plent 
choke and black cherr 


crowding up into the tro 
in all the brooks out of 
out of the lakes and s 
Canada Creek. Bears, 
even, joined the mink, 
this fish feast. Pekan 
one hundred to one hun 
five dollars that autum 
long ago. I put trap ¢ 
sucker brooks, and from 
when I set and baited my 
ber twentieth I caught f é 
one of these brought me one 
fifty dollars, and none under 
Besides, I caught twenty-three 
red foxes. Woods foxes are W 
much as the hole foxes of th 
ings, because of their larger 
furs. I caught seven otter, | 
and a good many mink. 
early winter campaign on ace 
suckers. Because I could fore 
on fur-animal habits, I took it 
cash than any other trappin 
fine black fox made up the re 
I trapped eighteen winters 
reached a thousand dollars’ | 
For years I never went abov 
dred and forty-five dollars fo 
Even after I served my 4 
I was five years before I 
hundred dollars. My outfit e 
my income from trapping, fe 
(Continued on. 
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Listerine is made only by the Lambert 
Pharmacal Company. To avoid possible 
fraudulent substitution, insist upon obtain- 
ing this antiseptic in the original brown 
package—14 ouhce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce. 
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(Continued from Page 80) 
That is, I was a sportsman, working sum- 
mers to pay for my winter fun! Few 
would-be boy trappers realize how meager 
the returns, how hard the toil of trapping. 
My outfit, when at last I was a real 


| trapper living by it, cost about eight hun- 


dred dollars, and that was cheap, even in 
those inexpensive days. I suppose my out- 


| fits—traps, weapons, clothes, snowshoes, 


moccasins and hunting boots, ammunition, 
hats and mittens—were worth, to buy new, 
about fifteen hundred dollars during the big 
war-price fur years. I could not buy my 
outfit now for a full winter campaign for 
less than two thousand dollars. When I 


| began spot-trapping with an automobile 
_ that was something else—a thousand-dollar 


car to run! Food alone always cost the 
equivalent of from forty to seventy-five 
cents a day. Laying out my lines, building 
my cabins, putting up my winter firewood, 
chopping out the trails, and studying the 
fur I would seek means, about two months’ 
work every spring, summer and autumn 
before I take my traps out of their hiding 
places. Even spot-trapping, without long 
lines, and only one cabin, would mean an 
outlay of five hundred to seven hundred and 
fifty dollars, not counting the two or three 
pounds of grub a day; a man surely must 
eat hearty to keep going fifteen miles to 
twenty miles a day trapping, no matter 
what the weather, the luck or the difficul- 
ties. In Canada and Alaska two trappers 
might easily have personal property, in- 
cluding dogs, boats or canoes, and equip- 
ment costing up to five thousand dollars, 
with which they would be fortunate to 
divide, after expenses, taxes, licenses and 
incidentals, more than two thousand dol- 


| lars at the end of aseason. One Yankee boy 


I know caught only twelve dollars’ worth of 
fur in Canada last winter! 


Lucky Days 


A man grows more intimate with forest 
life trapping than in any other way. After 
the hunters, the summer people, the fisher- 
men are all gone out, loggers are working in 


| small, widely scattered areas. The trapper 


pursues his way along his blazed-trail lines, 
usually alone. He is like the pekan on his 
runway, the lynx on his wanderings—silent 
and watchful. He shoots red squirrels for 
bait. Sometimes he is lucky enough to kill 
a big porcupine, which is the favorite food 
of the pekan. Night finds him coming into 


a cold camp, the interior glistening with 


| ahead of the other. 


frost crystals, the timbers cold as metal, 
and when he has his red flames shooting 
in the old stove or fireplace he throws a 
blanket on his stool or bench, sits down and 
waits for strength to make supper, bring in 
fresh water, and skin his catch—if he has 
had any luck. I have been so tired in loose 
snow that I stopped every fifty or sixty 
yards, unable to lift one laden snowshoe 
I have hung my pack 
basket on a tree a mile from camp, because 


| I couldn’t lug it another rod. I have some- 
| times used my snowshoe as a shovel, dug a 


hole in five or six feet of snow, and huddled 


| there all night in a blizzard, because I could 
| not be sure I was heading right. 


But there are compensations. One of my 
black-fox skins went into the collection of 
the Czar of Russia. I caught nine marten 
between two camps one time—one hundred 
and eighty dollars’ worth of fur. I learned 
to catch three out of five otters whose 
runways I discovered. I caught twenty- 
three pekan, or fisher, when these skins 


were bringing one hundred ; 
dollars average. 
Fur is at its best from \y 
early November, to Janua f 
our Eastern states. Beavey, 
alone are better in the gpri| + 
fall or early winter. Fox, pj 
animals are no sooner prim(} 
gin to rub. The delicate ¢ 
velvet wear off. The gual 
Sand, clay, dirt cuts the fur} 
fades mink and marten, | 
We used to trap as ear|, 
when skins were blue hide, oj 
and spongy. Laws protect 
now. The late-spring trappi!j 
and even late-winter trappin, 
trapping was stopped aftely. 
teenth, trappers would ates 
the furs would be much bety, 
regions would have more i 
furs to catch. A good mus'g 
property now. The yieldisfy 
or so rats per acre—considei)| 
a dollar to two dollars a pe, 
of farms are posted against i 


A Pretty Girl’s Nev 


Big woods, too, are a 
us. 
bearers—most of them me 
off all the winter and sum 
timid beasts like rabbits ¢ 
Trappers talk about takin 
away, closing the rity 


trapped my own territory s: 
times, when furs were up, th:] 
aboveathree-thousand-dollan 
one thousand dollars over on) 
one else was in my emia! 
caught twenty-five hundred || 
the five-hundred-dollar stoc' 
produced more than three thes 
worth of fur. I came to t! 
trapper, too cunning and r 
far from wise! 

Sometimes I wish I hadn’ t 
ping. As a boy and Vihos | 
know any better. Life a 
broke wrong for me. The woc 
welcomed, supported me i) 
mean years. The Nature lors, 
in my mind. It filled and satii 
times vague longings. 

To tramp through the wal 
where the mink has her den, | 
home tree, the fox his hole wi 
rock, the marten his nest—doi! 
information compared to lot) 
might have learned instead of| 
but I question if anything el 
kept me more content or pli 
ter. Lots greater folks out } 
towns are more useful, but 0’ 
a pretty girl walking down G| 
Around her throat was a dar! 
piece, a single skin. I knew! 
minute I laid eyes on it. SI 
quick bright look. On the 
seven below zero. Two years | 
twenty below, on Panther Mo 
I found him caught. Id) 
years to take him. They 
hundred and seventy-five de 
stretched skin. 

The sight made me think | 
self, somehow. She didn’t 


wearers of fur almost never d 

behind every caught pelt is ak 

tion, a lot of know-how, and 

me, who loves and ranges the 

tragedy is one of the countle 

that more or less prevail. I 
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TELLING ZUROPE*S FOR 


(Continued from Page 4) | 


to be better than the moribund old debt of 
the Belgian people to the American Treas- 
ury only because it is owed to private in- 
vestors. 

“To stabilize exchange”’ is another im- 
portant financial phrase. That quarter of 
the loan indicated to be used for such pur- 
pose is handed by the Belgian Government 
to the Belgian National Bank; the Belgian 
National Bank will buy Belgian franes when 
they are weak, thus supporting the coun- 
try’s credit in the foreign-exchange market. 
It issimply national till-money. The other 
and last quarter is spent in Belgium for the 
account of Belgium’s empire in the Congo. 

There is no exception. The British, who 
know more about us than any other people, 
nevertheless believe in the same myth. 

When it came time to say how the money 
to be received from Germany under the 
Dawes Plan should be allotted among the 
creditors, Europe was shocked by the intru- 
sion of the United States. What? America 
demanding to participate? America, with 
already half the money in the world! The 
secondary reaction was ironic. Naturally, 
those money grabbers! They had not signed 
the treaty in the first place. They hadn’t 
signed anything ever. Always they sat 
around as unofficial observers, unable to 
write their names, until for the first time, 
under the Dawes Plan, there was likely to 
be some real money to divide up. Then they 
were willing to sign. The palsied arm was 
suddenly quite well. 


Colonel Logan’s Winning Diplomacy 


The whole Allied press was flooded with 
propaganda against the American claim. 
It was very violent. Officially, however, the 
French were a little tactful because of a col- 
lision they had just invited with the Amer- 
ican Government over their debt to the 
United States Treasury. They said the 
American claim had no legality whatever. 
In this they agreed with the British. As to 
the legality of the claim—no; that was 
preposterous. However, they might con- 
cede that it had some color of equity. 

The American negotiators, Frank B. Kel- 
logg and Col. James A. Logan, got them to 
say in writing that they did not deny the 
equity of the American claim. They saw no 
harm in that and never supposed anything 
would come of it. Colonel Logan then got 
Italy and Belgium to say the same thing. 
They said it because France had said it, and 
because they, too, were minded to tread 
softly as debtors of the American Treasury 
who had never offered to pay. 

When the British negotiators arrived in 
Paris for the conference they found this 
situation—France, Italy and Belgium de- 
nying the legality of the American claim 
and yet conceding the equity of it. The 
British said, ‘‘What is this? What can be 
the difference between legality and equity? 
How a thing may be not legal and equitable 
at the same time we should like to know.” 

That was what the American negotia- 
tors had been waiting for. Colonel Logan 
said: 

“T’ll tell you the difference between 
what’s legal and what’s equitable. Listen! 
The American Government held Great 
Britain’s note for the sum of $4,500,000,- 
000. This was your demand note of hand— 
that is to say, payable when we were 
pleased to ask for the money, and the in- 
terest was 5 per cent. You came over to 
talk to us about it. There was no disputing 
the legality of our claim, was there? It was 
your note; you acknowledged the signa- 
ture. Was there anything more to be said? 
Certainly not as to the legality of the mat- 
ter. That was clear. 

“But you asked us to consider its col- 
lateral aspects, its sentimental and political 
aspects, and especially its practical aspects. 
You could pay the note, but it would al- 
most ruin you to do it. You assumed that 
we did not wish almost to ruin you, and we 
didn’t. We gave you back that 5 per cent 


demand note and took in pla 
two-year bonds at 3 and 3 5} 
terest. The difference in ya] 
5 per cent demand note and 
year bond at 3 for the first 
3.5 per cent thereafter was t] 
ference in that case between } 
and what was equitable, 
actuaries to calculate it for 4 
roughly in my head. It was 
third of the debt. We do not 
Great Britain a present of on| 
debt to the United States, alj 
true. All we say is that we we 
rights and made what seem 
circumstances to be an eq 
ment.”’ 
“Oh!” said the British, “ 
You could not suppose it) 
curred to them, or that they) 
one moment been struck by) 
in making this settlement; 
* Britain the American Govern 
accepted a lower rate of in| 
pays itself on the Liberty Bor 
the money loaned to Great Brij 
came, but it took from Gre) 
per cent bond at par when th 
ernment could not have soli 
bond to its own people at mf 
the British Empire. 
And yet the British are 


about the settlement. Eye 
they start an experimental 
doing it all over on a more « 
still. So far, however, they i 
trying the air. Really they x 
see what France will do. Fr; 
to see what Germany will 
Belgium are further back in 
long as France does not s 
American Treasury, they | 
pected to come forward, ev) 
land, Finland and little Litig 


Pari Passu, the Mag}! 


France owes Great Brita’: 
war debt. When France oni 
reminds herself of her debto 
ican Government, and maki: 
this direction, the British k 
comes suddenly distressed ail 
know if it can be true that Fr 
settle first with the Uniteci 
British Exchequer could n 
event with composure. 
gotten the great Allied P: 
passu ? =| 

Thereupon France opens 
versations with the British 
becomes so absorbed in thes 
she forgets her debt to the m 
ernment. Presently her par} 
sations with the British * 
most satisfactorily concludé 
happens. 

In the diplomacy of posty 
part passu is a locution ne 
than anything in financial} 
meaning remains always t¢ 
definite case. Among Eur 
means hands above the fa 
ings, no sleight of hand wi 
mark, equality of distrust, 
be treated as the one moi 
most distinguished. But jhe 
participates, or where she ison 
meaning is different. Ther! 
rope united. ee | 

For example, any sugges0! 
passu cancellation of war {bt 
unites Europe, even the As 
many. How lucid! Part pst 
fect solution. Everybody 1 
nobody will have to pay. T?s 
clean. France and England 
Belgium will not have to of!@ 
by collecting from her; thewil 
forgive her. The United ‘at 
have the disagreeable tas of 
from England and France d 
poor little Belgium; she w fo 

(Continued on Pal 
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(Continued from Page 84) 
them. There the ecstasy ends, unfortu- 
nately, for the reason that the United 
States owes nobody; there is nobody to for- 


| give her. 


The United States is unable to see this 
beautiful principle. She objects on the 
grounds, first, that since she owes nobody 
by whom she may be forgiven, she would 
stand the whole loss of pari-passu forgive- 
ness; and second, that she would be left in 
the position of subsidizing the grisly Euro- 
pean pastime of war. If people could be 
thus relieved of the cost of war they would 
certainly be less inclined against it. 

But the principle of pari passu thus let 


| down does not become discouraged. It is 
| too wonderful. 


It has suddenly an unex- 
pected application. Great Britain addresses 


| a note to her debtors saying that since the 
| United States will not forgive Great Britain 
| her debt, so neither can Great Britain for- 
| give them their debts to her; however, she 
| will collect from them only what she needs 


to pay her debt to the United States. The 
rest she will forgive them—all of them pari 


| passu, including Germany. 


It happens that tl.e utmost she could col- 


| lect from her debtors would probably be no 


more than the amount she owes the Amer- 
ican Government, wherefore there is at 
least one thing unproved. But that is off 
the point. The point is that the United 
States, because it declines to accept the 
whole loss of pari-passu forgiveness, is 


| placed in the politically difficult position 


of seeming to be the one and only col- 
lector—the nation whose demand to be 
paid makes it necessary for Great Britain 
to collect from France, Italy and Belgium 
and for all of them to collect from Ger- 
many; and the United States is hated ac- 
cordingly, part passu. 

The principle has another application. 
The lowest terms France may come to with 
Great Britain will be the highest she can 
bring herself to offer to the United States, 
saying, “Surely you will not be harder 
with France than Great Britain is.’”” And 
if these terms are accepted by the Amer- 
ican Government, and are lower than those 
on which the British debt has already been 
funded, Great Britain will expect her settle- 
ment to be done over, saying, “Surely you 
mean to treat all your debtors alike.”” And 
if the terms of the British settlement are 
revised, then Poland, Hungary, Finland 
and Lithuania, all of whom have settled on 
the same terms as the British, will expect 
their obligations to be scaled down, pari 
passu. 


Billions for Postwar Relief 


It is easy to understand the attitude of 
Europe toward America. Even the sur- 
vival of the ancient wish myth is compre- 
hensible. Indeed, like most myths, it was 
true in meaning and wrong only as to the 
details. America has been to Europe a 
source of wealth beyond any measure that 
could have been imagined in the age of dis- 
covery. The reality seems unromantic only 
because the wealth was not in the form ex- 
pected. It was not in the form of precious 
metal already refined, not as jewels already 
cut and polished. Its use and value were 
economic. 

Taking it only for the last ten years, 
which will include the war, postwar relief 
and reconstruction, and now the revival of 
commerce, Europe has obtained from the 
United States food, manufactured goods 
and raw materials to the value of perhaps 
$13,000,000,000. Ten billion of this enor- 
mous credit was obtained by European 
governments direct from the American 
Treasury. They borrowed dollars at the 
Treasury and spent them for American 
goods. The balance Europe has borrowed 
directly from American investors in the first 
instance or has received it as a gift, to be 
spent in the same way. 

You may see the tangibilities. Every- 
where is the evidence of American credit 
having been spent to restore, enhance and 
improve the life of Europe. You will see it 
walking about in the human form—lives 
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that were saved by American food relief 
after the Armistice. You will see it as 
houses, factories, railways, canals, indus- 
trial equipment, public improvements, uni- 
versities, whole villages. You will see its 
effects where the cause has become invis- 
ible, perhaps forgotten. It is in the Ger- 
man mark, now a gold unit of currency, 
thanks to American credit loaned to Ger- 
many under the Dawes Plan. You will see 
it in the higher standard of living among 
the people generally. And you will discover 
it unexpectedly in a way to remind you 
that the statistics are incomplete. They 
say nothing, for example, about the men 
from the Rockefeller International Educa- 
tion Board whom you may meet anywhere 
in Europe. What are they doing? They 
are soliciting the governments of Europe to 
nominate young men who shall be sent 
abroad to acquire either technical training 
or modern knowledge of agriculture, as 
they prefer; or again when you find Rocke- 
feller men in Rome spending American 
time and money, all gratis, to evolve for the 
Italians a scheme of mosquito extermi- 
nation. 

What you will not find among the people 
of Europe, or very seldom, is any common 
wonder. Certainly never will you find 
among the many conviction of debt on ac- 
count of the billions they borrowed at the 
American Treasury, first for war purposes 
and then for postwar relief and recon- 
struction. 


Debtors’ Propaganda 


As to what they have borrowed and do 
borrow direct from the American investor 
through the international bankers of Wall 
Street—yes. But as to what they have 
borrowed from the American Govern- 
ment—no. They make a distinction, as if 
the dollars in both cases did not come out 
of the American investor. Who else could 
have bought the Liberty Bonds from which 
the American Government derived the 
money it loaned to Europe? The American 
Government has no pocket of its own. 

Not only do they have no conviction of 
debt; they regard their obligation to the 
American Government with a sense of deep 
injury. They expect it to be greatly re- 
duced or canceled altcgether, and mean- 
while they fill the press of all languages 
with propaganda attacking the moral, po- 
litical and financial principles of the debt. 

They are like people who made their 
pledges to the rainbow and then found the 
pot of gold. The pledges become afterward 
very awkward. They think they might 
have found the gold in any case. 

Why did they promise to repay? Why 
did they give their notes? America prob- 
ably would have given what she loaned, as 
she had been very able to do. There comes 
a time when they begin to ask if really they 
made any pledges. Perhaps it was only 
that they thought of it or might have done 
it. True, the notes were signed; but were 
they properly and rightly signed? Are the 
people really bound? Literally, they do 
this. 

On the occasion of the latest visit of the 
governor of the Bank of England to tell us 
again that for our own good we must get 
rid of our surplus gold there appeared some 
adroit parallel propaganda in favor of a new 
Anglo-American debt settlement. The most 
notable piece of it was written by Francis 
W. Hirst, formerly the distinguished editor 
of the London Economist, and printed in 
the New York World on January fifth. 

Mr. Hirst’s own opinion was that the 
British settlement with the American 
Treasury was premature, unfair and oner- 
ous, and ought to be undone. He then pro- 
ceeded tc tell how unfavorably America’s 
other debtors reacted to it. 

“It became manifest from the attitude 
of the French and Italian Governments,”’ 
he said, “‘and from public opinion in those 
countries, that a long moratorium without 
accrued interest would be demanded by 
them and the strict legal interpretation of 
the war debts repudiated. The French 
view is that Germany should pay the whole 
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From what? From itself, of course. There 
was nothing else to save it from. In the 
movies, it would be the misunderstood son, 
the offecast progeny, returning at the last 
moment with a truck full of money to save 
the family from the consequences of its own 
folly, redeem the homestead, chide the old 
folks gently and arrange the remainder of 
their lives. 

On this tidal wave of emotion rode many 
strange craft that wanted only the wind. 
One was the farm-bloc craft. The Amer- 
ican farmer had been left with a lot of sur- 
plus produce on his hands; the war demand 
was slipping away. He was for lending or 
giving Europe any sum of money, provided 
she would save herself by spending it for 
American grain. One was an industrial 
craft. The American manufacturer found 
himself equipped to produce an immense 
surplus of things for sale abroad. He was 
for making unlimited loans to Europe in 
order to restore her buying power, provided 
she would use it in this market. Whatever 
the scheme was, it meant invariably a trans- 
fer of goods from the United States to 
Europe, on credit or without credit. Nat- 
urally, the Europeans were receptive. They 
became also very helpful. If the Americans 
ran out of ideas for the scenario, the 
Europeans thought up some of their own 
and brought them over naked. Always 
they were ideas that had to be clothed with 
American credit. 


Europe’s Uncounted Wealth 


From this developed a habit of reliance. 
Presently it seemed that Europe was unable 
to do anything quite on her own. American 
aid and counsel were indispensable. She 
got to the point at last where she was ap- 
parently unable to think for herself, about 
herself, without American collaboration. 
But what she really wanted in every case, 
and tactfully came round to, was the col- 
laboration of American money. 

For example, the Allies, after many trials, 
confessed that they could find no way with 
Germany. Would America send over some 
experts to tell them what to do? America 
sent the experts. They invented the Dawes 
Plan. And to the success of the Dawes 
Plan American investors presently contrib- 
uted $100,000,000. Germany had just 
committed the heinous act of repudiating 
her money totally. This had already cost 
American investors several hundred million. 
No matter. With the aid of $100,000,000 
more Germany was saved from the conse- 
quences of the most heroic swindle in the 
history of finance. She is whole again, in 
good credit, with a gold currency resting 
partly on American credit and partly on her 
financial honor. 

Out of all this morass of sentiment, greed, 
insincerity, distortion of thought and feel- 
ing, the only safe way is toward realism. 
No other conclusion will bear its own 
weight. What happens to certain deeply 
implanted fallacies about Europe may be 
for the best. 

There is first the fallacy that Europe is 
poor—that in natural, inevitable circum- 
stance she is poor. 

That is not so. Her wealth is very old 
and therefore difficult to measure. Consider, 
however, that Great Britain’s interest 
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bearing investments in foreign countries 
amount to four or five times her debt to 
the American Treasury and that the an- 
nual income on these investments—on 
those of Great Britain alone—would nearly 
twice pay the principal and interest on all 
Europe’s debt to the American Govern- 
ment. That is some measure. France also 
has large investments in foreign countries. 
So has Belgium. All three of them are ex- 
ploiting empires overseas. All three of 
them are exporting capital. The amount of 
capital Great Britain exports each year— 
that is to say, the net amount she has avail- 
able annually from her foreign income for 
reinvestment in foreign countries—is from 
two to three times the amount of her annual 
obligation to the United States Treasury. 


The Curse of Cheap Labor 


If you say this is old preinvested wealth 
that cannot be treated as applicable, and 
that what must be considered is Europe’s 
dynamic power of wealth, it may be taken 
that way. Here three things are to be said: 
First, the industrial power of Europe, ex- 
cluding Russia—industrial power as repre- 
sented by factories, equipment, transporta- 
tion and technical knowledge acquired 
under the compulsion of war—is greater 
than it ever was before. Generally speak- 
ing, Europe is overequipped. That means 
her capacity is greater than her output. 
The problem of her industrialists is like 
that of the American farmer—how to con- 
trol and limit production to avoid a price- 
breaking surplus. And because so much of 
this existing industrial equipment was built 
during the war or since, it is much more 
modern than now would be the case if it 
had been left to the slow process of evolu- 
tion. The coal mines of Great, Britain, for 
example, are suffering from the misfortune 
not to have been wrecked by the Germans, 
as the French mines were; for if they had 
been wrecked they would have had to be 
restored and their equipment would be all 
as new and efficient as the French equip- 
ment is. 

In Europe you will find many machines 
and many technical methods equal to any 
of our own, some better; but if you will re- 
gard European industry as a panorama, 
you will see that it is a quarter of a century 
behind the United States in the general 
application of labor-saving principles. It is 
not that they do not know or could not 
learn how. It is because they have always 
been cursed with cheap labor. It was 
cheaper day by day to waste it than to 
save it. 

Secondly, as to the natural resources of 
Europe, they do not make effective use of 
what they have. They have been too long 
looking away for both food and treasure. 
There is no country in Europe that could 
not increase its production of food by better 
farming. It is notorious even in such coun- 
tries as England, France, Belgium and 
Italy. Further in, the facts are incredible. 
In Bulgaria there is a Minister of Agri- 
culture who has adapted the American plan 
of county agents to teach farming to farm- 
ers. He has eight of them. Their task for 
the present is to induce the use of the mold- 
board plow instead of the ancient wooden 
device, to persuade the farmers to fan and 
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select their seed instead of taking it off the 
barn floor where it was trampled out with 
hoofs, and to practice drilling instead of 
broadcast sowing. In Jugo-Slavia the 
plowed fields are disked and harrowed with 
hoes. In Greece they plow with an ass, and 
how well they plow you may guess from the 
fact that at sundown the ass must carry 
home on his back both the plow and the 
farmer. And here is the oldest agriculture 
on the Western side of the world. 

Thirdly, Europe does not know what her 
natural resources are. She knows historical 
geology and can read the age of the world 
from the rocks; she knows paleontological 
geology and can deduce from fossils the 
story of the human race. She knows much 
less about the industrial wealth that lies 
under her feet. In the modern sense, mean- 
ing in the light of existing chemical knowl- 
edge, it is an unexplored country—or even 
as to the common substance called coal. 
You would suppose they had discovered all 
their coal, seeing how important it was to 
have coal for industry. Well, she is still 
finding coal. Important hidden coal meas- 
ures have recently been discovered in Eng- 
land, enough to remove all anxiety about 
the exhaustion of her sources. 

In Belgium the weakness of industry 
from the beginning had been the necessity 
to import coke. Belgium had no coking 
coal of her own—none that she knew of — 
and therefore bought her coke from the 
Westphalians. On some waste heather land 
near the German frontier there was a thin 
outcropping of something that resembled 
the coking coal of Westphalia, and from 
this resemblance the Belgians supposed it 
was the fringe in Belgium of the West- 
phalian coal deposit in Germany. At last 
someone had enough innocent curiosity to 
explore the geological fact. And then it 
was discovered that the outcropping was 
the fringe of a very rich deposit of coking 
coal in Belgium. She had had it all the 
time and didn’t know it; she had seen it 
with her eyes and didn’t believe it. The 
first pound of this new coal was raised in 
1917; the production next year is expected 
to be 2,000,000 tons. There was at first no 
way to get the coal out because nothing had 
ever been produced on that waste heather 
land to need transportation. Now the gov- 
ernment is building roads, railways and 
canals to its black treasure field. 


Better Living for Less Work 


Anew glass-working industry hasrecently 
been founded in Belgium by Belgians and 
Americans jointly. The sand, the labor, the 
opportunity—these were Belgian. Sand, 
labor and opportunity will not make glass. 
You have to add some ideas. The Amer- 
icans put in the ideas—first the business 
idea that American glass-working machines 
might be profitably exploited in Europe, 
and then their accumulated mechanical 
ideas represented by their machines. How 
odd that the glass-working industry should 
be 2000 years older in Europe than in the 
United States! 

It will occur to you to say that although 
Europe’s foreign investments may be very 
large, although her industrial equipment 
may be of higher power than ever, not- 
withstanding her hidden and undeveloped 
resources, the people as such might still be 
very wretched. True, they might be. How 
does one find it with the people? It is a 
vital question. 

Well, as concerning people, there are two 
extraordinary facts—namely, first, that all 
over Europe, Russia excepted, the standard 
of living—the horizontal average of human 
welfare—has improved; second, the daily 
task is lighter by two hours. The eight- 
hour day is established. 

So at once you face the riddle to which no 
European economist has found the whole 
answer. That people are actually consum- 
ing more than ever before is too evident to 
be disputed. This does not mean certain 
classes of people; it means people alto- 
gether, especially the wage earners. On 
the other hand, there is no direct evidence 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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Davenport, Iowa........N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. ; yee s: ‘Richmond Sanitary Co. Réd Rank. Nod. beatin tee Waterloo, Iowa.................. 

Dayton, Ohio....................W. H. Kiefaber Co. ‘Santor Plumbing Staple Co eh 2a eRe. Pibg. Supply Co., Inc. Wausau, Wis) Wie River oil 3rc 
Decatur, IIl................. .Field & Shorb Co. Shinn-Holtz-Lyon Co. J. radiey Weehawken, N. J.....Edw. W. Berger C 
Denver, Colo. Sullivan-Fox Co. 3 ae? ia Weat Goat Sraple Ca: ; ....Tomlinson Co, Wheeling, W. Va., Trimble & Lutz Sul 

M. J. O’Fallon Supply Co. Leaisgiiie: i Ky... 26a b' Gomi pany ela ann eee “James Robertson Mfg. Co. Wichita, Kans...........Martin Metal Mi 

Des Moines, Ta...-...-.0..-....0-- L. H. Kurtz Co. Manchester, N. H sGeo- E. Trudel Co. Roanoke, Va.. : Noland Co., Inc. Wilkes-Barre, Pa....J. D. jon 


Rockford Brass Works Wilmington, Del.. Speakm: 
Mark-Lally Co. Winston-Salem, N. 
.Geo. H. Tay Co. Yonkers, N. Y...Star Plumbing Supp 


Detroit, Mich..... cat ‘Harvey’ s Sons Mfg. Co. Mankato, Minn . A. Roosevelt Co. Rockford, Ill... 
Dubuque, Ia. ..Kretschmer Mfg. Co. Mansfield, Ohio..... The itoghas Supply Co. Sacramento, Calif 
Duluth, Minn...................Central Supply Co. Marshalltown, Iowa.......... Fisher Supply Co. 


CANADIAN JOBBERS 


Mueller Faucets are manufactured in Canada by MUELLER, Ltd., Sarnia, Ont., and are distributed by the following jobbers: 


ote A perc dlcei eter London, Ont., Mitchell pe hie | Sup. Co. Saskatoon; Saek:-...0 tk eet Toronto, Ont.......... Jas. Robertson Cc ¢ 
. H. Ashdowne Hdwe. Co. Ltd. ~BjAllen & GooG Vile hie J. H. Ashdowne Hdwe. Co. Ltd. Vencaurer 5 C., Alcock, Downing&’ 
esas iitricadcnvas .Crane Limited Montreal, Que.. Crane Limited Sherbrooke, Que...........La Cie Codere & Fils ...Crane L 
..Metals Limited Fann seeks Omer DeSerres Limited J. S. Mitchell & Co. " Peck 
Edmonton, ‘Alta.............Carrol-Wilson Ltd. Aik Cece tite ........Mott Company, Ltd. Sault Ste. Marie, Ontiiint..ku, fa eee ee 


tar a -Metals Limited “uu uiwwi..lhos. Robertson Co. Ltd. \ssssisssitussssssssCOChrane Hardware Limited Victoria, B. C 
-.... Western Supplies, Ltd. __............. .Jas. Robertson Co. Ltd. St. John, N. B........Jas. Robertson Co, Ltd. Windsor, Ont 

Fort William, Ont. North Bay,Ont. ,CochraneHardwareLimited Toronto, Ont... .o.wJ. L. Buchanan Ltd. 
Plumbing & Engineering Supply Co. Ottawa, Ont...000.0........ .Crane Limited a fue ittw spose _...Canada Metal Co. Ltd. Winnipeg, ‘Ma 


Hamilton, Ont., Thos. Jones, 124 King St. W. an sere os Langelier, J. Alph. 
Marks & Company Quebec, Que... -Mechanic’s Supply Co. .Mott Co., Limited 
.Standard 1 Sanitary Mfg. Co. Ltda yi tiantaaent Terreau & Racine i ‘Northern Pibg. Supply Co. eee 

Halifax, Nu Sitiin ..Crane Limited Regina, Sask. Engineers & Plumbers Sup. 0 oocccccssossovesessesessesvssessvevvsess W. A. Porter & Co 


MUEL 


veiver Bosna ouapeeoaeneetneee Crane Limited J.H. 
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where there is a deficit of native man power. 
She is importing population. But she was 
doing it before the war. In Europe as a 
whole there is a great surplus of man power. 

There is then the fallacy of thinking that 
financial bankruptcy and economic ruin are 
the same in Europe. People say, “Look at 
her money. It is not money really. It is 
printed stuff that passes for money.” Or 
they say, “‘Look at her national budgets. 
They are not budgets, but astrological con- 
jectures, mostly written in red ink.” As if 
that proved her inability to pay her debts! 
This fallacy, though persisting, has been 
somewhat weakened by events. 

If you want to know how little the fact of 
financial bankruptcy has to do with the 
realities of national wealth, look at Ger- 
many. She passed headlong through a 
phase of utter financial chaos. It is all 
over. Her assets and power are intact. Her 
credit is good again. She has today, alone 
on the Continent of Europe, a gold cur- 
rency, and is feared by both France and 
Great Britain for her industrial power. 
France is in a state of extreme financial dif- 
ficulty. She, too, may pass through a phase 
of financial bankruptcy. Her assets will 
not disappear. Her power of wealth will 
not be destroyed. 

But of all the fallacies, the most absurd 
and troublesome is this—that Europe could 
not pay ifshe would. Even if she were will- 
ing, even if she produced the actual wealth 
to pay with, and produced it for that pur- 
pose, still it would be impossible for her to 
perform the physical act of effecting pay- 
ment. Suppose, for example, that for the 
purpose of paying the American Treasury 
she had amassed in one heap actual goods to 
represent the sum of her debt. What should 
she do with them? Load them on ships 
and send them to New York harbor, per- 
haps. Then what? Could they be deliv- 
ered on the steps of the United States 
Treasury at Washington? No, of course 
not. They would have to be sold. Sold to 
whom? To the American consumer? But 
the American consumer is already supplied 
with American goods like these, and if these 
are pressed for sale American goods will be 
displaced, American industry will be dam- 
aged and in cases perhaps ruined, factories 
will close, labor will be disemployed, and 
people will pray to be delivered as from a 
scourge. 


The Wrong Old Formula 


“Y ou see how it is,” says Europe. ‘“There 
are only two ways to pay. It must be either 
in gold or in goods. It is very well known 
that we cannot pay in gold. If we had all 
the gold in the world it would not be 
enough. We can pay you only in goods. 
And you see what will happen if we try to 
do that.” 

This problem of how to receive payment, 
provided Europe were willing and ready to 
make it, has sorely perplexed American 
opinion. Everybody keeps repeating the 
formula—gold or goods, gold or goods. 
There is not the gold and we cannot afford 
to take the goods. Why have we got a 
tariff? Expressly to keep foreign goods 
produced with cheap labor from competing 
with American goods. 

The formulais wrong. It has hypnotized 
us. And the reason why the solution is so 
hard to find is that the problem itself is 
mythical. It does not exist. If it did exist 
Great Britain would long since have been 
ruined. Her population is only a little more 
than one-third the population of the United 
States. Her investments in foreign coun- 
tries are greater than ours. What other 
countries owe her is more than Europe’s 
debt to the United States. Yet each year 
she receives payment from her debtors, in- 
terest and principal, and is not ruined. She 
takes part of it in goods, up to her wants, 
and the balance she reinvests in foreign 
countries again. That is what happens. 

It is not necessary to imagine that this 
would happen. You may observe it. If the 
whole of Europe’s debt to the United 
States Treasury were funded on terms iden- 
tical with those of the British settlement, 
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the annual payment of interest and princi- 
pal would be less than $500,000,000 a year. 
Well, last year Europe borrowed on new 
loans more than $500,000,000 in Wall 
Street. That is, she borrowed more from 
American investors through Wall Street 
than she would have paid them back 
through the United States Treasury, if she 
had been paying them back. 

Take a simple illustration. If you are in 
business, you borrow money at the bank 
according to your needs. A sixty-day note 
comes due. You pay it. A ninety-day note 
comes due. You pay it. A loan for one 
year comes due and you pay that. But you 
never pay off your account with the bank 
as a whole. You increase it. As your busi- 
ness grows you borrow more and more— 
you are always paying and always borrow- 
ing more. It is a specific obligation you 
pay; and as you pay it promptly your 
credit is good for more. 

Take it then from the bank’s point of 
view. What are the two disasters that could 
befall a bank? One is that its debtors 
should all fail at once. That never hap- 
pens. The other is that all of them should 
pay it off at once. That never happens 
either. If it did, the bank would be out of 
business. It does not want to be out of 
business. It makes its profit from lending 
money. The more it lends, the more profit 
it makes. All it requires is that the bor- 
rower shall be scrupulous about paying a 
specific obligation when it is due. And 
when he has paid it the bank is willing to 
lend him more. 


Europe Still Primitive 


So it is bound to be as concerns creditor 
and debtor nations. The creditor nation 
wishes the annual installments of principal 
and interest to be paid in a regular manner. 
It does not wish to cease being a creditor 
nation. On the contrary, its impulse is to 
increase its investments in foreign coun- 
tries, and to do that it must lend the debtor 
countries more than they pay back. Great 
Britain does that every year; so does Bel- 
gium; so normally does France; so does 
any creditor among nations. 

Since in so many aspects to the modern 
economic point of view Europe is an aborig- 
inal country, in the motor age still moving 


its burdens on carts propelled by dogs, | 


donkeys and women, the opportunities 
there for the use of capital are boundless. 
The United States is an artesian source of 
capital. It follows that if Europe’s attitude 
toward her American debt were correct she 
could count on borrowing here each year 
much more than she had to pay. For each 
dollar she paid back to the United States 
Treasury she might borrow two or three in 
Wall Street, so that instead of shiploads of 
goods coming this way to effect a prepos- 
terous physical act of payment, the move- 
ment actually would be the other way. 
For, mark you, although her attitude is not 
that of a good debtor, she did last year bor- 
row in Wall Street more than she would 
have paid the United States Treasury on 
the whole of her debt if she had been pay- 
ing it. 

The will to pay and a little imagination 
would happily resolve the situation. The 
use of imagination would be to see how 
absurd it is for everybody to be thinking 
of postwar units in prewar measures. That 
which was large is already small. That 
which is large will be further diminished in 
relative size. 

One must proceed from one of two as- 
sumptions. As to the power of the world 
to multiply wealth, one must believe either 
that the force of it is spent or that its full- 
ness has yet to appear. In one case nobody 
need worry. Back to the Middle Ages. In 
the other case, the increase of wealth in the 
next fifty years is bound to be so prodigious 
that bonds representing the cost of the 
World War, like British consols represent- 
ing the cost of the Battle of Waterloo 100 
years after the event, will doubtless be 
perpetuated long after they become due 
and payable for the use of trustees having 
the funds of widows and orphans to invest. 


Springs that 
work together 


There are four springs on 
most cars. The real art in 
spring design is to make all 
four springs work together. 


You've been in cars when the rear 
springs bounced gaily, with no action 
in frontatall; or where one rear spring 
acted without consulting the other. 

Well, they weren't Harvey Springs. 
We design our springs so they'll 
work together; both sides together; 
front and rear together. 


It sounds like what you want; it is. 
It’s the way Harvey Springsare built; 
scientific spring engineering. They're 
famous for easy riding; made for it. 

Your car would be a lot better if it 
had Harvey Springs. 


Get our spring oiler and oil for it. 
The best little, inexpensive thing 
you ever put on your car. Keeps 
springs oiled and alive. 


HARVEY SPRING & FORGING CO. 
Racine, Wisconsin 
11th Ave. and 47th St., New York 


If your dealer hasn’t Harvey 
Spring Oilers and Harvey Spring 
Oil send this coupon to us. 


Harvey Oilers are put up in sets of four: 
No. 1—Booklet “Springsandtheir care” FREE 
No. 2—One set (4 oilers) for Fords, $2.25 
No. 3—Two sets (8 oilers) for other cars, $4.50 
No. 4—Two sets of oilers and 4 pt. oil, $5.00 
Specify YEAR and MODEL of car in ordering. 
I am enclosing $_—_ for Outfit No. _— 


To fit 


Name_ 


City 
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Cyclone Nation-Wide Fencing Service affords 
expert advisory assistance. We will gladly make a 
preliminary study of your fence requirements, offer 
recommendations, assist in the selection of fenc- 
ing and submit cost estimates without obligation. 


Phone, Wire or Write Nearest Offices 


CYCLONE -FENCE .COMPANY 


Factories and Offices: 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Pacific Coast Distributors: 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore, 


clone 


IN WIRE OR IRON 


Fence 


Waukegan, III. 


Ni 


PROPERTY 
PROUTECTION 
PAYS 


“Gclone’ 
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AND PRODUCTS | 


The Mark 
of Quality Fence 


and Service 
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encing jor Gountry 
“Homes aw Estates 


In Cyclone Wrought Iron Fence it is at once 
evident that here are combined all the qualities 
so essential in an enclosure for city, suburban 
and country homes and estates. A happy blend- 
ing of artistic beauty, dignity and durability — 
the masterpiece of modern fence building. 
Furnished in a variety of designs from which 
an enclosure that will harmonize with your 
home and its surroundings may be selected. 


Cyclone “Galv-After” Chain Link Fence is the 
universal standard for the protection of country- 
estate property. An unobtrusive barrier against 
all outside dangers and annoyances. 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


“But I don’t know what you mean by 
letting him alone! Do you want me to cut 
him dead when I see him?” 

“Of course I don’t. I 4 

“But if I’m to keep on speaking to him 
as an acquaintance, how can I help giving 
an opinion when he asks me for it? I don’t 
see what harm it can do me to admit, for 
instance, that I admire football players 
more than pool sharks; and I don’t believe 
it does Joe Griffith any harm to know it 
either.” 

“You know I didn’t mean anything like 
that, Carol.’’ George Blaine held his voice 
to amiability, but his foot tapped under the 
table. ‘“‘There’s a perfectly proper middle 
ground between 4 

“You don’t even know him either,” said 
Carol. ‘‘You’re just letting Lanse preju- 
dice you. Joe’s queer, but he’s nice. If 
you'll let me ask him over here some Sat- 
urday i 

“All right, do that.’”’ Blaine got to his 
feet and moved to the door of the summer 
cottage perched on the edge of the cliff 
above the lake. The smoke of Binchester 
arched up in a great gray dome above the 
farther shore and he contemplated it frown- 
ingly. 

“T don’t want you to get the idea that 
your mother and I are srobbish, Carol.” 

“How absurd!’’ Carol laughed. ‘When 
you've always insisted that Lanse and I 
should stay at home and go to high school 
just so that we’d meet all sorts of boys and 
girls and not just our own! I thought you’d 
be glad that I’d been—well, I suppose I’ve 
been democratic.”’ 

“Tt can be overdone,’ said George 
Blaine. ‘‘Ask the boy over and we’ll see.” 


For the twelfth time during luncheon 
Mrs. Blaine addressed a direct and well- 
intentioned question to Joe Griffith. For 
the twelfth time that gentleman’s counte- 
nance acquired a slightly deeper tinge of 
brick and his lips parted as if to answer. 
For the twenty-fourth time, however, he 
compromised on a cough, and then an- 
other—coughs unmistakably disingenuous. 
For the seventh time he nodded and pro- 
nounced an affirmative uh-huh. He had 
shaken his head in response to the five 
other inquiries and expressed himself nega- 
tively by saying, “‘Unh-uh.” To all these 
conversational idiosyncrasies it was mani- 
fest that Carol Blaine remained happily 
oblivious; there was in her look and tone, 
in her manner toward and concerning Joe 
Griffith, an approval, a blend, unmistak- 
ably, of proprietorship and pride. 

George Blaine’s glance unwillingly en- 
countered that of his wife. Twenty-one 
years of experience had enabled him to 
interpret accurately the expression of a 
woman who is never reduced to the banal- 
ity of saying “‘I told you so”’ in words. He 
moyed his feet uneasily and pushed back 
his chair. 

He flushed slightly as Joe Griffith scram- 
bled past him and drew Carol’s chair awk- 
wardly backward. Ten minutes earlier he 
had made a mental note of his daughter’s 
casual statement that she admired the pol- 
ished demeanor of a certain Mr. Leonard 
Pulsifer, a young man for whom Mr, Blaine 
himself entertained slight esteem. 

“‘Of course, he’s rather a sissy,’’ Carol 
admitted; ‘‘but he has the nicest manners! 
I just love the way he always pulls back 
his sister’s chair when she gets up.” 

George Blaine carried his cigar to the 
porch, from which point of vantage he pres- 
ently witnessed the departure of the family 
catboat, with Carol as pilot and Mr. Grif- 
fith as passenger. He followed its deliber- 
ate tacks as it beat out into the cove in the 
face of the light breeze, and was eyewitness 
to the plunge which carried Griffith over- 
board just as the boat came about at the 
buoy, to that young man’s labored and 
splashing progress toward the float while 
the catboat maneuvered skillfully abreast 
of him. Blaine reached the pier in time to 
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Bring along your 
| tackle! 


i Sne quiet evening with “The American 
” (it’s yours for the asking), and let 
srining travel book take you through 
tiiland of your dreams. 
vy 3 absorbing pages into a realm of 
nN »veliness—a vast profusion of snow- 
9€'s, Alpine lakes, sunny ocean beaches, 
g jaciers, forests, streams and tumbling 
Is, A land where perfect summer days 
1 glorious sport of every kind—golf, 
-kiding, surf bathing, mountain climb- 
to 1g, boating, fishing. A playland of 
® ties and splendid hotels. 


t :quainted with America’s great sum- 


=. 


licago Burlington & Quincy RR fpramedey 
“The Great Northern Ry. 
‘The Northern Pacific Ry. 


Business Men of America: Plan your Western 
visit so as to attend the great National Foreign 


Trade Convention in Seattle, June 24,25 and 26 


Paradise Inn, Paradise Valley, 
Rainier National Park 


Chalet group on St. Mary’s Lake, yt i, 
Glacier National Park 


Come to America’s 


mer playland—then plan to see it and enjoy 
it yourself this summer. Arrange a tour (we 
will gladly help you) that will include one or 
more of these great scenic features: 


Glacier National Park 
Yellowstone National Park 
Rainier National Park 
Crater Lake National Park 
The Alaskan Tour 


You can visit Glacier or Yellowstone on your way 
out or back. You can include the Puget Sound 
country, the famous Cody 
Road, the Oregon beach re- 


- 
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Travel Bureau, Dept. 20-N 
Burlington Railroad Building 4 
Chicago, Ill. We 
Please send me without charge 
the illustrated book, ‘‘ The 
American Wonderland.” 


great Summer Playland 


sorts, the Spokane country, the Columbia River 
drive—or any of hundreds of other fascinating 
vacation haunts. 


Low round trip excursion rates this summer. 
Through trains providing service which antici- 
pates your every travel wish. You can go one 
way and return another. (Through Scenic Colo- 
rado at no extra transportation cost.) Stop off 
where you wish along the way. 


Mail the coupon now for the free book, ‘‘The 
American Wonderland.” 
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Bri 
and Girls Where 
its Comfortablé 


By Betty Curtis (Age 13) 


ng Your Boys 


626 Belmont Ave. North, 

“T live in Seattle on Puget Sound, part 
of the Pacific Ocean. The city is sur- 
rounded by fir and cedar forests, moun- 
tains and lakes. There are 400,000 people 
here. 

“We play out of doors every month of 
the year, for the summers are cool and I 
have never known what zero winter weather 
is. We skate indoors on artificial ice in 
winter. The Japan trade winds, my teacher 
said, cause this mild climate. 

“Summer is wonderful here. 
age temperature is 62 degrees. 
under blankets every night. 

“There are wonderful things to do. 
Summer days never seem long enough. 
Every day something different. Sometimes 
Mother takes us to the ocean beach or we 
swim in Lake Washington. Each July we 
go to Mount Rainier to play in the snow 
banks and on the glaciers, We can go on 
ferries to the San Juan Islands—172 of 
them. We are going to camp for a week 
on Lake Crescent, way up in the Olympic 
mountains, where the government has a 
camp for anyone. 


Seattle. 


The aver- 
We sleep 


Camps on Beaches 


“The Boy Scouts and the Camp Fire 
Girls have camps on the beaches in the 
forests, where we study flowers and plants, 
Every night there are great beach camp 
fires. 

“The roads are paved all around Puget Sound 
and through the Olympic and Cascade mountain 
country, with camp grounds, everywhere and hotels 
on the beaches and near the mountain snowfields. 
I went surf bathing in the ocean and snowballing 
on Rainier the same day last July. Everybody is 
on the go all summer. Seattle is lively with vis- 
itors from all parts of the country and everywhere 
we go we meet people from ‘ Back East.’ 

“We are out of doors so much, maybe that is 


why Seattle has again held its record as America’s } 


healthiest city. 

“TI wish every boy and girl could be as cool this 
summer, and enjoy the ocean, lakes and mountains 
as much as Seattle boys and girls will.’ 

Take Betty’s tip. Take advantage of 

the low round-trip fares. Bring your 

youngsters to Seattle and the Pacific 

Northwest this summer. Fun and health 

and rest for all ages in endless variety. 

Write today to Room 101, Seattle Chamber 

of Commerce, Seattle, Washington, for a 

copy of ‘“The Charmed Land” vacation 

booklet, 


Metropolis of 


The Pacific Northwest 
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(Continued from Page 94) 
under compulsion, softened again to the 
curves of Milly’s very nicest smile. 

“T want you for dinner tonight, Joe. 
We'll all come back here for the dance 
afterward.” 

He hesitated. 

“‘T ought to meet a fellow at the dub: 
he said doubtfully. ‘‘Who else is coming?” 

‘Again Milly’s lips stiffened: to attention. 
They were slower about the smile this time. 

“Just Tom and you and me and an aw- 
fully sweet girl from Detroit, Alice Woos- 
ter. I know you'd like her heaps.” 

“T really ought to meet that fellow at the 
club,” said Griffith. ‘‘Ask me again, will 
you? I’ll see you out here anyway. I was 
coming to the dance.” 

“Yes—stag, so you can lean against a 
pillar and watch Carol Blaine dance with 
Lennie Pulsifer, like a ragged boy outside a 
candy store!’”’ Milly’s voice found a sud- 
den edge. “It’s time somebody made you 
understand how ridiculous it is—a man like 
you jumping through a hoop every time 
Carol Blaine chooses to snap her fingers! 
I’m devoted to Carol—you know I am— 
but I’m sick of watching you waste your 
life just—just stargazing!” 

“Stargazing, eh?” 

Griffith’s lips grinned, but there was a 
certain narrowness about his eyes, and his 


| voice had a roughened, breathy quality 


that ought to have reminded Milly of the 
voice in which a South Side boy had asked 
Mr.—Mr. Somebody where he had bought 
a gray tweed suit. 

“Yes, that’s what it comes to, and it’s 
time you knew it! It’s perfectly silly! It’s 
just wicked, the power she has over you 
and the way she uses it. Think I don’t 
know why you're rubbing the skin off your 
hands trying to learn golf? Didn’t I hear 
Carol raving about the way Hagen drove 
just last Saturday?” 

“What of it?” 

There was even more of the South Side in 
Joe Griffith’s voice. 

“Oh, it would be funny if it weren’t so 
idiotically cruel! You’re too big to be a—a 
poodle, doing tricks to let Carol Blaine 
show how well she’s got you trained. Don’t 
you realize that it’s all perfectly obvious to 
everybody else—that it’s got to be a kind 
of town joke? You won’t go anywhere un- 
less Carol’s going to be there. You lean 
against the wall at dances and—and star- 
gaze at her.”’ 

“Tt’s a joke, is it?” 

“Yes; but it wouldn’t matter if it wasn’t 
just a joke to Carol too. It’s always been a 
joke,.ever since we were all in high school, 
and she and I used to laugh about the way 
you’d hang around outside the aleove where 
we ate our lunch, and think up things to 
make you do.” 

“They didn’t do me any harm, did 
they—the things I did?” 

“Oh, you can’t see it! And I can’t make 


| you see it without being catty and mean. 


She—she’s always used you—used her 
power over you, Joe. Remember when she 
made you play football on Lanse’s team? 
Well, before she did it she made Lanse pay 
her for it. Remember when she egged you 
into jumping out of her boat? That was to 
frighten her father into letting her go to 
Stormington. I remember how we giggled 
about it afterward and decided that it was 
only fair to send you to a good college to 
pay you back.” 

“That was quite a while ago,” 
Griffith. 

“And it’s just the same this minute. I 
suppose you still think you’re going to stay 
and practice law till they make you a 
judge, don’t you? Carol thinks it would be 
grand to be a judge, doesn’t she? Well, 
she’s changed her mind. You’re going to 
Congress instead.” 

Griffith opened his eyes. 

“Who told you that?” 

“Why, I was there when Lanse put it up 
to her—just last night. He found out long 
ago that he could handle you through her. 
I heard him this time; they had a long 
argument about it, and you’re going to 
Congress. You’ll see! Tonight she’ll begin 


said 


to talk about what a splendid thing it is for 
a man to dedicate himself to the nation’s 
service, and how it’s all the more noble 
right now, when everybody thinks a con- 
gressman’s the lowest form of animal life. 


And about Monday morning you’ll ——” 
“You’re wrong there,” said Griffith. 
sor ee Bee 


He stopped. Milly nodded stubbornly. 

“Oh, yes, you will! I’ve been watching 
you do it ever since high school. And it’s 
just stargazing, Joe. Carol isn’t—she isn’t 
in reach of—of anything except gazing.” 
She paused. ‘“‘It’sfunny. I always used to 
say that she was your star and that you’d 
hitched your wagon to her.” 

He nodded slowly. 

“That’s funny. I ” He stopped. 
“Much obliged for telling me, Milly. I 
didn’t realize how it looked from the out- 
side. Sorry I can’t come to dinner, but I’ll 
see you at the dance, I guess.’ 

He moved away, in his deliberate, rather 
heavy-footed fashion, toward the locker 
room, just as Tom Hammond and the aw- 
fully sweet girl from Detroit approached to 
the home green. 


Interrupted just at the most difficult of 
his original variations of the fox trot, Mr. 
Leonard Pulsifer lifted a displeased counte- 
nance to the owner of the broad reddened 
hand that lay ungently on the sleeve of his 
dinner jacket. The displeasure faded into 
amusement. Mr. Pulsifer stepped aside 
almost blithely as Joe Griffith moved awk- 
wardly forward to the bare lifted arms of 
his partner. He touched a very neat mus- 
tache as if to conceal his grin at Griffith’s 
stumbling endeavor to find the syncopated 
rhythm, and he moved skillfully between 
other couples toward the line of stags. 

“Through this window,” said Carol 
Blaine. “‘He’s gone to get Johnny Bishop 
to cut in so that he can cut back again.” 

Joe Griffith followed her out to the cool 
dimness of the porch. 

“Sorry to cut in,’ he said. “Only I 
wanted to have a talk with you for a 
minute.” 

“T was hoping you would.”’ Carol led the 
way toward the tiled terrace at the end of 
the long gallery. “I wanted to rest a 
while.” 

“And you knew I wouldn’t have the 
nerve to expect you to dance.” Griffith 
laughed, and the sound turned her face 
toward him, her eyes widening in the semi- 
darkness. 

“T knew you wouldn’t mind sitting out 
for a little while,”’ she said gently. ‘‘The 
others expect me to dance—most of them.” 
She leaned against the arm of a big wicker 
chair, facing him. ‘‘What did you want to 
talk about?” 

oe?) f ” He stopped. ‘‘Oh, it doesn’t 
matter. . . . Nice dance, isn’t it? Always 
like to see the older people drop in; quite a 
few of ’em here tonight—Colonel Anderson 
and half a dozen others that make me feel 
almost agile.”’ 

“Tsn’t the colonel splendid?”’ 
voice softened. 


Carol’s 
“Every time I see him I 


can’t help thinking what a fine, useful life 
he’s lived.” 

The back of the chair whined softly, as if 
in protest against the strength of those 
blistered fingers. 


. for you if you're rested.” 


“Tt must be a wonderful ¢ 
back on a life like his,” said ( 
given almost all ox it to ——: 

—— to the nation’s seryj) 
Griffith’s voice had found the 
rasp of the South Side. 


For a big man, a really ah 
Colonel Anderson, there’s a 
courage in going to Congress 
body sneers at it, when 80. 
stupid men are there. I a 


” 


ing —— 

“It’s all right, Carol. tie 
that one yesterday, of my 
You don’ t need to hold ‘it | 
of me.’ 

Griffith laughed a 

Carol gazed up at him, a 
trying to read his look un “ 
the awnings. 7 

“Jumped through whale I 
stand.” 

“Oh, I guess you could j 
I’ve jumped through all the hy 
haven’t I?—ever since—eyer; 
school? I’d have jumped thrcy 
too if you’d been a bit quicker} 
ing it up and snapping your i 
laughed. ‘‘I was almost afrai:; 
I thought you—you admired r 
than congressmen, and wher| 
Younger wanted me to run for) 
seat I turned ’em down at \ 
changed my mind, and yest 
Younger I’d run—told him 4 
that Lanse had persuaded you) 
me!” 

There was a little space of ; 

“T suppose I always kney 
would tell some day,” said 
“There must be a cat san 
us women.’ 

“Oh, Milly didn’t mean — 
Griffith shook his head. “I ne 
what she told me. If she had 
gone right on making a—a t} 
myself, stargazing!” 

Carol’s quick breath made ; 
against her teeth. 

“She told you that too? 1] F 

‘*She told me, but she didn’t» 
always known that myself. Ir 
what it came to.” He lau 
queer, the first time I ever hei 
about hitching your wagon to 
felt as if it was meant for n, 
kidded myself for a minute tl; 
know what I mean. I just wit 
you that I—I’d cut the traces.! 
travel the rest of the way un! 
steam and not by—not by | 
Carol.” 

Again he heard the faint, ed 
sound of her indrawn breath. — 

“Oh, don’t be sorry for me 
you hadn’t done it, I’d proba / 
ing around Spud Mulligan’ 8) 
right now, trying to frame sot 
into a bet. I never had any ni 
that you even knew you were i 
for a minute, till Milly told m¢ 
tated. “It never struck me tl’ 
knew it—that it was a joke 
doesn’t hurt either. It doesn’s 
the joke was on me.” 

“Tt isn’t, Joe.”’ She spoke 

“T know. I can get a lau) 
myself.” He demonstrated 15 
funny.” He straightened, hall) 
just wanted to tell you. I'll gc 


5 


Something in the un oll 
halted him. 

“Don’t you be sorry for 1 
said again. “I tell yo 
guessed that you were d 
and if I had, I wouldn’t h 
ceit to think you were di 
because you cared what 1 id 
I never had any idea 
mattered to you.’ 

“Neither did I,” said C dl, | 


last. ‘‘ Never till now.’ 
He stood very still in thes! 
awnings, and then stumbl 
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‘(Manicure Set of Genuine Pyralin given 
yway with each Purchase of $10 or more 


\ 
} 


ERE is a friendly offer to make more friends 

for PYRALIN. A remarkable opportunity to 
start a set of the finest of all toiletware, or add a 
\ few pieces to one already started. 


' From May 25th to June 6th, leading merchants in 
every community will give away a three-piece mani- 
| cure set of genuine PYRALIN—nail file, cuticle knife 
and button hook—to match a purchase of toiletware, 
. bearing the Pyralin stamp, amounting to $10 or more. 
_ Only one set to a customer—value $2.00 to $5.00, 
_ depending on pattern and decoration. If your pur- 


The New “MAYFLOWER” 


Sets a new value in ‘‘popular-priced”’ 

toiletware. Large oval mirror $6.75 up; 
\ brush $3.00 up;comb75centsup. 3-piece 
set $10.50 up; 8-piece set $19.80 up. 
Manicure articles to match given away 
as outlined above. 


Nurs & Co., Inc. 
bt., New York City 


%0., of Canada, Ltd. 
Aontreal 


(Or, with a $5 purchase, one manicure article will be given away) 


chase is limited to $5.00, one article of the set will be 
given you. Every useful and beautiful accessory for 
the dressing table will be offered you—in charming 
patterns and exquisite colors—gleaming amber, creamy 
ivory, rich, lustrous tortoise shell, silvery pearl— 
in solid or two-tone effects—decorated, if desired. 


Watch for the announcements of the “Ad-A- 
Piece” Sale by the merchants in your city. Let this 
offer help you to solve the gift problem in this 
season of graduations and weddings—or aid you 
in re-equipping your own home. 


The famous “DU BARRY” 


America's best known and most popular 
pattern. Mirrors $7.00 up; brushes $5.00 
up; combs $1.25 up. 3-piece set $13.25 
up; 8-piece set $26.75 up. Manicure 
articles given away as outlined above. 


» GIVEN AWAY! 
Value 
$2.00 to $5.00 


ralin 


TOILETWARE 


{Ohms 


the bride 


the graduate 


the guest-room 

the man-of-the-house 
your own dressing table 
birthdays 


anniversaries 


The special offer applies on 
purchases of any articles 
bearing the Pyralin name- 
stamp. A few typical groups 
are illustrated on this page. 


For those who are satisfied only by 
the very finest made—LA BELLE. 
The mirror $10.00 up; the brush $6.00 
up; the handle comb $3.25 up. 3-piece 
set $19.25 up; 8-piece set $38.50 up. 


T 


ee eae 1 
ae 
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Here are a few more of the many 
beautiful and useful articles in the 
new MAYFLOWER pattern: the 
clock $5.75 up; the perfume set $1.85 
up; bud vase $1.25 up. 


Dainty Bobbed Hair or Purse Set 
(DU BARRY pattern) —in Ivory 
Pyralin $4.25; in Amber or Ivory on 
Amber with beautiful decoration, 
$5.00; in Pearl on Amber, $4.50—in- 
cluding special gift box. 


Military SetforMen (MAYFLOWER 
pattern) — in Shell Pyralin or Ivory 
on Amber, $5.00; in Amber Pyralin 
or Shell on Amber, decorated in 22K 
gold, $6.50; in Pearl on Amber, $6.50 
—including special gift box. 
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HAT CHWAY 


Good-looking, long-wear- 
ing, and trouble-proof— 
thars-ties = 


HATCH WAY 
NOB GH he ON 
UNION SUIT 


Hatchway is more than good- 
looking. Because it 1s designed to 
fit without a button, it gives un- 
equalled comfort, style and body 
freedom. Hatchway is long- 
wearing because of superior work- 
manship and materials and be- 
cause the garment is not subjected 
to button wear and tear in washing. 
Hatchway is trouble-proof because 
its buttonless construction does 
away forever with the daily task 
of buttoning and unbuttoning a 
row of unnecessary buttons. Gone, 
too, is the bother and expense of 
needless repair work. Yet Hatch- 
way with all its superior qualities 
costs no more than ordinary 
underwear. 


HATCHWAY is made in a wide variety of knitted 
and nainsook styles to suit every taste and purse. 
On sale at most good dealers’. If you have any 
difficulty in getting just the style you want, we 
shall be glad to see that you are supplied, delivery 
free anywhere in the United States. In ordering 
please state size and enclose remittance to our 
mill at Albany. A beautiful catalogue illustrat- 
ing the complete line of HATCHWAY UNION 
SUITS in both winter and summer weights sent 
free on request. 


Men’s Suits—$1.00; $1.50; $2.00; $2.50; $3.00; $6.00 
Boys’ Suits—Ages 6 to 16 only—$1.00; $1.25 


DEALERS 
Write us for samples and swatches if you are in- 
terested in stocking Hatchway Union Suits, or 
In certain 


ask to have our representative call. 
localities exclusive agencies are open to the right 
kind of merchant, 


FULD & HATCH 
Albany, 


Woods Underwear Co., Lid., Toronto, Canada 
Licensed Manufacturers of these lines in Canada. 


KNITTING CO. | 
New York | 
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P£l ON GIRL 


orchestra leader started playing the music 
for the next act. 

““We rehearsed between shows, and when 
our agent seen us at the night performance 
he got all het up over the turn and told me 
the Patterson girl was a find. He kept 
talkin’ about her work. I didn’t mind that, 
though, ’cause he’d seen me work before 
and there wasn’t no use tellin’ me how good 
Iwas. After playin’ three more days out 
of town to smooth out the rough spots, we 
come into New York to do our stuff at a 
realhouse. Them hard-boiled bookers liked 
us and the rest is history. In three weeks 
we played the Palace, in next-to-closing 
spot, and had ’em askin’ for more when 
we finished. Pretty soft for that Patterson 
girl, I’ll say. From then on she was one- 
half of an established sister act, with work 
every week if we wanted it.” 

“How much was the act getting?” asked 
Dorothy. 

“ Bive- fifty a week, less the usual com- 
missions.’ 

“Pretty nifty for you. She gets fifty and 
you draw down about four hundred and a 
quarter every week-end after all the ex- 


| penses is deducted. That girl musta been 
| 2 saben 


“You talk like you think she meant some- 
thin’ in the act,’’ snapped Madeline. 

‘She was more than scenery, I’ll bet my 
pet lipstick, or you wouldn’t ’a’ kept her.” 

‘‘She wasn’t much more, and besides I 
had her name at the bottom of one of them 
trick contracts my agent had drawed up.” 

“Oh, I see,’’? remarked Dorothy. ‘You 
adopted this sister with all the legal trim- 
min’s.”’ 

“‘T don’t like that word ‘trimmin’,’”’ said 
Madeline. ‘‘It sounds too much like I did 
somethin’ dishonest.” 

“Far be it from me to intimate such a 
thing; you just bought her cheap and after 
she’d chose her bed you made her sleep 
init?’ 

“Time flies,’’ said Madeline, “‘and your 
butting into this story with cute remarks 
only delays the final curtain. I give the girl 
a square deal according to my conscience 
and that’s that.” 

*“Since when has you had a conscience?’”’ 
asked Dorothy, unable to resist the temp- 
tation. ‘I thought them went out of style 
about the same time corsets did.” 

“I’m goin’ to get you to write my next 
act,’’ sneered Madeline, “‘your comedy is 
too good to waste this way.” 

“Don’t get peeved, dearie. 
your story.” 

“You mixed meallup. WherewasI at?” 

““You had just played the Palace; but as 
you didn’t show me your route list, I don’t 
know where your next date was.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Madeline. “Well, from 
that time on that Patterson girl become 
Grace Vancastle, on and off the stage, in 
health and in sickness, in wealth and in poy- 
erty, et cet’ra, et cet’ra. We played every- 
thin’ they had round here and then we took 
a little journey on the choo-choo all the way 
to the coast and back. Everywhere we went 
we was a knock-out. Our pictures was in 
the Sunday papers so much I stopped cut- 
tin’ ’em out and pastin’ ’em in my scrap- 
book. And interviews! Say, Dot, I almost 
got brain fever inventin’ fairy tales about 
my pet dog and my home life and what 
color ice cream I liked best, and all that 
junk.” 

““Didn’t you ever let them reporters in- 
terview your sister?’’ asked Dorothy, al- 
though she knew in advance what the 
answer would be. 

“No,’’ said Madeline. ‘‘ You take me for 
a fool? Grace couldn’t tell a lie and hold a 
straight face, and why should I shove her 
forward and have her trip over her own 
feet? And besides, she wasn’t nothin’ else 
but the other sister in a sister team. I was 
the whole act and I was the one the public 
was interested in.” 

“Your modesty does you credit,” 
Dorothy. 


9 9:99 


Go on with 


said 
“And your sister—didn’t she 


(Continued from Page 25) 


never kick about your always grabbin’ the 
center of the stage?”’ 

“One peep outa her and I would ’a’ told 
her where she got off. She was sharin’ the 
applause and the curtain calls wasn’t she? 
What more could she of ast for?” 

“Nothing,” said Dorothy; “absolutely 
nothin’. You was lucky, though, she was 
so easy to handle.” 

“‘With someone else, she mighta caused 
trouble,’’ remarked Madeline with an au- 
thoritative shake of the head; “but I knew 
how to handle her. She was just naturally 
quiet and backward, sort of a mouselike 
little thing, and whenever she come in the 
theater and started suggestin’ things, I be- 
gun to holler and throw things around and 
cuss, and it shut her up quick. That’s the 
way to handle them meek ones. Raise the 
roof off the house when they start some- 
thin’, and they quit cold.” 

“Did she run round with fellers and hit 
the high spots like you did?’”’ asked Dor- 
othy. 

““Didn’t I just tell you she was like a 
little mouse?”’ 

“A lot of fellers,”’ 
“Vike that kind.” 

“That’s all the good it did ’em,” said 
Madeline. ‘‘ This professional sister of mine 
should have*ought to ’a’ been a nun or 
somethin’ like that. She didn’t pay no at- 
tention to the good-lookers on the bills with 
us and she turned down every gin party I 
invited her to. I didn’t care much, because 
I only ast her when we wanted a foursome 
and I couldn’t get no one else. She’d ’a’ 
crabbed the party anyway if she’d ’a’ went, 
so it’s just as well she didn’t.” 

““Wasn’t she awful lonesome?”’ 

“Musta been. She never stood round 
and gabbed with the rest of us. Just sat in 
the dressin’ room and read a book or 
sewed. Sometimes she’d take a long walk 
when the weather was good and the town 
we was in was hilly or somethin’. 
seen a girl waste her time like she done.” 

“Well, at least,’’ said Dorothy, ‘“‘she 
didn’t talk you to death.” 

‘She musta been awful ignorant, because 
she wouldn’t discuss nothin’. She didn’t 
seem to know how the country should 
oughta be run or things like that, and she 
knew less about show business than any 
artist I ever seen. She’d stand in the wings 
sometimes and watch the other acts, and 
when they come off she’d flatter ’em about 
how good they was just like the rest of us 
did. But when we got in the dressin’ rooms 
she never panned ’em like we did. I don’t 
think she knew a good act when she seen 
one. After the show at night she’d stop in 
at some dairy lunch and eat graham crack- 
ers and milk and then go back to the hotel.” 

“My,” said Dorothy, ‘‘wasn’t that ex- 
citing?”’ 

“She had her good points, though,” ad- 
mitted Madeline. “‘She never overslept 
like I did, so I got in the habit of lettin’ her 
go to the theater early on Monday mornin’ 
and seein’ that the special silk drop we was 
carryin’ was brought up from the railroad 
station and hung. There was always a lot 
of acts fighting to hog the first or second 
line in one, but somehow Grace always 
managed to get ours where we wanted it. 
Either the stage managers liked the quiet 
way she ast for it or she got there mighty 
early; but as she was gettin’ results, I kept 
right on gettin’ my beauty sleep.” 

“You let her rehearse the orchestra, too, 
didn’t you?”’ asked Dorothy, and Madeline 
thought she detected a touch of sarcasm in 
the question. 

“As long as she was at the theater seeing 
about the scenery, there wasn’t no use in 
my rushin’ down and battlin’ with the house 
leader, was there? She musta went awful 
easy with ’em; scared uf ’em, I guess, ’cause 
I didn’t get no kicks from the house man- 
agers ’bout her ritzin’ it at rehearsals, and 
you know what that means.” 

“Was your music always played right?”’ 
asked Dorothy. 


remarked Dorothy, 


I never - 


? 

“You better bet it was, }, 
the pit knew what Made a 
woulda said to ’em if it w 
ain’t no orchestra what has |. 
once as is anxious to have m 
they get off. I ain’t so “po 
help in the theaters where} 
dearie, I gets results.” 

“About an hour ago,” rh 
othy, looking: at her diamon 
wrist watch, “you started t 
the anniversary of your Ure 
death. Is this the same show 
or has you switched acts ¢ 

““T’m a-comin’ to that x : NOV! § 
line. ‘ Where’s your patiencig, 
after we played the Orpheum 
to the bright lights and I |y 
here at the club for me. Myy 
one of them hog-track town 


and some old lady what wa ; 
him wrote the letter; she sa I 
uel was fadin’ awful fast andag 
a desire to see me, me bein’ thoy 
he had left on this ball of tri) 
tion. He hadn’t seen me sie 
awkward kid of seven, and } 
pany would make him an 
couldn’t see. The lady what 
ter also mentioned mh 
Samuel havin’ considerable fg 
holdin’ mor’gages on some 
estate, and that, of course, st; 
sorry for that old man, dying |e 
amongst strangers.” |. 
“You always was kind-he' 
line. Everybody what knes 
that,’’ remarked Dorothy, wi ig 
ing voice she seldom used wii 
“My heart went out to Ih 
did,”’ said Madeline, reach 
1 


“T would have went to him ri 
ute if things had been differen|| 
was, I had to think about it ah 
what was best to do. I wrote 
a nice long letter, using my + 
grammar and spellin’, tellin’ ip 
I was to hear he was sick al 
would soon be strong and wel 
put in a lot about remember 

he was to me when I vasa 
things was so I could pay ] in 
then, which they wasn’t. In \ 
I got a answer from the same i 
wrote the first time, tellin’ ; 
r 


Samuel was too weak to write) 
letter had made him awful h 
could somehow manage to ¢ 
him it would be downright 
old man and make him happy 
“Ts that a cue for me to ast 
didn’t go?” : 
“T don’t need no cues. TH) 
eral reasons why. One of then} 
I’d been working all season, | 
saved no bank roll—bought a 
rags, a fur coat and some jew 
slick-talking broker had pers} 
put some of my money inti 
which up to that time hadn't 
dends. With money coming i 
everything was hunky-dory; 
off to visit uncle, I would’ 1a 
for a loan if he decided to li 
two weeks. : 
“Then there was Reason Ni 
Uncle Samuel never was strong 
business. He didn’t know n! 
about it, but somebody n 
lota lies defamin’ the characte) 
fession. You know—dr 
als and all them things 
Uncle Samuel didn’t lik 
when I run away from hon 
I afterward married. I 
family gossips also that m, 
didn’t set well on his sto 
Samuel might be failin’; 
set in his notions, and I 
flashed in on him with blone 
skirts and my natural f ( 
ner, I might queer the 
couldn’t spare the money 
(Continued on 
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ued from Page 98) 
pi and acting meek twenty- 
aay for uncle’s benefit cer- 
j/ove tirin’ on my nerves.” 
u never learned that we 
nothin’ for nothin’ on this 
Jorothy. t 
brit don’t keep us from tryin’, 
»|y while me and the Patter- 
,/akin’ up for our perform- 
how quiet and easy she did 
| anythin’, an idea hit me 
nie eyes. If that girl looked 
to be my sister, she looked 
obeme. Sittin’ right there 
; the missin’ word in my 
e.” 
; is payin’ experts a thou- 
eek for hatching plots not 
hat,” said Dorothy. 
i Madeline, ignoring the in- 
“told the girl about Uncle 
+] fix I was in; thought per- 
g] suggest somethin’; but I 
vi expected hundred-proof 
, otlegger as any help from 
n{{ me to stop work then and 
-¢ che next train for Vermont. 
a) olemn duty and we should 
91 blood ties and a lot of other 
1 like that. 
d! talk wasn’t gettin’ us no- 
la my cards face up on the 
Jc.er I wanted her to go to 
1' Madeline Vancastle until 


el. 
i¢ thought I was a criminal 
t| way she flared up. Never 
snad before since we joined 

id me I was insultin’ her. 
1) no honor, she did, and she 
n party to a fraud like that. 
m.tion nothin’ about what 
n| her if she got caught, so as 
idt think of it I wasn’t gonna 
_\1e was so mad I didn’t say 
ut right then. That night I 
‘il three o’clock figuring out 
m1 persuade her to do it; so 
‘jour dressin’ room the next 
nita been registerin’ sadness 
ai From the way she looked 
2 was sorry for me, and if 
it me would help more than 
h, then I give her plenty to 


wie she apologized for the 
i@o me the day before and I 
s ginnin’ to weaken. 

or, of course, and back- 
omg on my own remarks, 
tr tack, as they say on a 
Ixplained to her about me 
le) afford no long lay-off just 
g3s that hit the bull’s-eye, 
a't anxious to decorate no 
mrs neither. I told her if I 
| muel the pay roll stopped, 
nlse went I could get me a 
a work my old single act for 
st pay the regular salary to 
hwas playin’ my role up in 


tu: in a hogshead or more of 
0) me not bein’ much of a 
folks, and Uncle Samuel 
a off anyway if some nice, 
| girl smoothed out his pil- 
a id fed him his corn-meal 
L vant to talk about myself, 
Ainly sold that Patterson 
84s. Of course she kept re- 
f noes was weaker and 
Thursday night she come 
| to go.” 
gratitude for all you had 
‘Ide her change her mind,” 
Ys 
led her of that too; don’t 
t. Well, the minute I got 
) 3 of hers, I called up our 
ed some of our time on the 
\7 Sister was sick and run 
2 go to a farm to rest up. 
een workin’ steady and 
2 © dates or nothin’ during 
» bookin’ office canceled 
pus. I heard they wasn’t 
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so happy about it, they havin’ billed us up 
big in the next towns; but they couldn’t 
get ugly with me, knowin’ I’d go in a pro- 
duction and leave their old vaudeville flat 
on its back if they did. 

“Well, I spent the rest of the week cram- 
min’ that girl as full of our family-tree dope 
as I could. When I got right down to it, I 
found out I didn’t know no whole encyclo- 
pedia full myself. My mother and father 
was both dead, and all I’d ever heard from 
the rest of the family was A Happy New 
Year chromo when they was alive and a 
death notice when they had passed out. 

“But I told that Patterson girl what 
color my mother’s eyes was and the kind of 
pipe tobacco my old man smoked and give 
her the name of what uncles and aunts as I 
could remember, and let it go at that. Any 
girl that talked as little as she did couldn’t 
make no mistakes anyway, and I wasn’t 
worried about her trippin’ herself up. All 
she had to do was to look at you out of 
them big blue eyes of hers and you’d believe 
anything. I had wrote to Vermont that I 
was comin’ on Monday; so Sunday night, 
when we finished our show, I grabbed a taxi 
for me, myself and the other me and deliv- 
ered her in person to the conductor on the 
sleepin’ car. All the way to the station I 
kept givin’ her instructions. She was to 
write me every day or two and let me know 
how Uncle Samuel was sinking, and I was 
to write to her and send her salary in a 
money order, made out to Madeline Van- 
castle, so she could have it cashed at the 
post office and then the postmaster would 
know she was the genuine article. Another 
little scheme of mine to make everythin’ 
look all right—I sat in the train with her 
till they hollered ‘All aboard,’ and I’ll tell 
the whole world I breathed a sigh of relief 
when I saw, that train pull out with her on 
it, me not bein’ satisfied in my own mind 
she wouldn’t back out at the last minute 
and upset the whole thing.” 

“Don’t take time for no intermission,” 
chimed in Dorothy; ‘go right ahead with 
the last act.” 

“T got a letter from her by the end of the 
week. She wrote that Uncle Samuel was 
the darlin’est old man, sweet and mellow 
like a character out of one of Dickens’ 
books, whatever she meant by that. He 
didn’t complain much, though he was in 
pain mosé all the time; and he just couldn’t 
get through thankin’ her for the little things 
she done for him. Said she spent most of 
the day sittin’ by his bed readin’ to him or 
listenin’ to him tell about when he was a 
boy. The house, she said, had vines growin’ 
all over one side of it and old-fashioned 
flowers in the garden, and was so restful it 
seemed like another world from New York. 
The furniture was old-fashioned too—horse- 
hair, with lace doilies on it, and quaint 
sewin’ tables and tapestry-back chairs, 
hundreds of years old, just like you see im- 
itations of in antique shops. She said the 
folks up there seemed to think a lot of 
Uncle Samuel and on his account was goin’ 
out of their way to be nice to her. She 
ended up her letter by sayin’ that Uncle 
Samuel’s bein’ so happy to have her had 
kinda took the sting outa the deception she 
was practicin’ and she was glad she did it. 

“On Saturday I sent her a money order 
for sixty-five dollars, that bein’ the amount 
I was payin’ her in the act, and told her to 
keep her mouth shut, her ears open and not 
to make no bull. 

“The next week I got another letter from 
her tellin’ me Uncle Samuel wasn’t no bet- 
ter nor no worse. He was pretty weak, and 
the doctor said he might go on that way for 
months, and then again he might pass 
away any minute. I was glad I had got me 
a piano player and was working. She wrote 
some more about the old junk furniture, 
which I bet no one in New York would 
even put in their servants’ rooms if they 
expected to keep ’em, but which she says 
was genuine period originals, whatever that 
means. 

“T sent her another money order and 
wrote her that I was sorry things wasn’t 
happenin’ any faster than they was, but for 
her to stick on the job and hope for the 
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best. About the third week I got another 
letter from her sayin’ there wasn’t much 
change in Uncle Samuel’s condition, he 
bein’ just a little weaker if anythin’, but 
patient and sweet, and she hated to think 
of him dyin’. Can you beat that? Most of 
her letter was about a feller named Frank 
Goodwin, who claimed to remember her 
when she was a kid. Which shows you 
what a great personality I had even then. 
This Goodwin feller had taken her out in 
his flivver and showed her the scenery and 
a place called Lovers’ Leap, where a Indian 
girl and her white sweetie had jumped off 
of and killed themselves ‘cause they 
couldn’t get married, which she thought 
was too romantic for anything. This 
Goodwin feller was comin’ over every eve- 
nin’ or so, it seemed, and keepin’ her from 
gettin’ lonesome while Uncle Samuel was 
dozin’ and not needin’ her. She said the 
Goodwin feller hadn’t traveled much, but 
he’d read a lot and had a good brain. As if 
anybody with a good brain would stay in 
a hick town like that in Vermont! 

“T sent her the usual money order and 
told her I didn’t blame her for stringin’ the 
Goodwin feller along. It must be awful 
lonesome up there and any kind of a man 
was better than no man at all. I ast her 
what color eyes he had and did his Adam’s 
apple jump up and down when he chewed 
tobacco, like most of the rubes’ did. The 
next week I got a letter from her sayin’ that 
Uncle Samuel was sinkin’ fast and she 
didn’t have no time to write. She was 
stayin’ in the room with him all the day and 
most of the night. Said she’d write as soon 
as she could—and that’s the last letter I 
ever got from her.” 

“What?” shouted Dorothy. 

“A few days later a newspaper from Ver- 
mont come to me through the mail. It was 
marked at the article about how many 
people had attended Uncle Samuel’s fu- 
neral and what a good man he was and how 
the community would miss him and about 
a column more of the same kind of sob 
stuff. I read through it four times, but it 
didn’t say nothin’ about his niece bein’ 
there for the funeral, or what disposition he 
had made of his estate, real and personal. 
The pit of my stomach told me right then 
that somethin’ was wrong, so I bought me 
a ticket for Vermont and caught the first 
train out. When I got there I went straight 
to the post office and ast the postmaster a 
few questions about Uncle Samuel and his 
reclinin’ days. He had a funny kind of 
smile on his face when he told me he didn’t 
know much about Uncle Samuel’s affairs, 
but if I’d go up to Mrs. Wilkinson’s what 
lived next door to where Uncle Samuel did, 
he guessed she could tell me all about it. 
Mrs. Wilkinson was a dried-up little thing 
with a long thin nose and was as friendly 
to me as the bulldog she had tied up in the 
front yard. She didn’t seem to think Uncle 
Samuel’s death, et cet’ra, et cet’ra, was any 
of my business; but when I told her I was 
a distance relation and had a right to know, 
she squinted her eyes at me through her 
gold-rimmed spectacles and handed me the 
hardest wallop I’d ever got. 

“That Patterson girl broke down about 
a week before Uncle Samuel died and told 
him she wasn’t his niece at all. Told him 
how she had imposed on him and what a 
terrible creature she was for doin’ it and 
how sorry she was. And Uncle Samuel got 
mad at me, not her, and told her she’d been 
like a daughter to him and had done all she 
could to make his last days comfortable for 
him and he loved her for it. Then he called 
in his lawyer, who was that Goodwin feller 
the Patterson girl had been writin’ about, 
and he changed his will and left everythin’ 
to her, saying he was glad it all happened 
the way it did for everybody’s good.”’ 

“And?” asked Dorothy. 

“After the funeral the Goodwin feller 
told that Patterson girl she needed a change 
and a rest. They went out to this Lovers’ 
Leap place to talk it over and Mrs. Wilkin- 
son said she’d just got a picture post card 
from ’em at Niagara Falls, where they was 
enjoyin’ their honeymoon. Now can you 
beat that ?—after all I had done for her too.” 
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RADIO BATTERIES 


Radio Engineer 
Extraordinary! 


Old folks can take a 
tip from the family radio 
expert, for he and _ his 
gang constitute the last 
word in the choice of 
receiving set parts. 


And when boys get 
together and talk Radio 
BAwt Deeands. Gy tbate 
teries there’s one brand 
that they're strong 
for—Burgess— because 
Burgess Batteries are 
quiet, serve longer, and 
they do everything a bat- 
tery should do—better. 


“Ask YOUR Boy” 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
Engineers DRY BATTERIES Manufacturers 
Flashlight - Radio - Ignition - Telephone 
General Sales Office: Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago 
Laboratories and Works: Madison, Wisc. 


In Canada: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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on every shoe 


The new smart style with 


SIIB LGMESS: vider 


) aWal k-Over : 


Men and Women 


fifty-year-old comfort! 


O you like this shoe? It is a 


Walk-Over. 


It has hun- 


dreds of brothers—entirely differ- 
ent from it in looks, exactly like 


it in comfort. 


Look in the windows of the 


Walk-Over store in 
your community. 
There you will see 
the newest, smartest 
styles in shoes. Step 
inside, and learn a 
story that is fifty 
years old—as old as 
Walk-Over—the 
story of supreme 
comfort in shoes. 


“See, in these dia- 
grams, why the pear- 


This is the 
contour of 
an ordinary 
shoe heel, 
narrow at 
the bottom 
and wide at 
the top. 


shaped heel, just one of the many 
exclusive Walk-Over features, 
makes Walk-Overs fit better. 
See how narrow the bottom of 
the heel is in ordinary shoes. 


No wonder they gape at the top! 

The exclusive pear-shaped heel 
is made to fit the exact shape of 
your heel; it is wide where your 
heel is wide, and narrow where 
your heel is narrow. It has room 


This is the 
pear-shaped 
heel; it makes 
room for the 
natural bulge 
of your heel, 
yet clings at 
the top. 


at the bottom for 
your heel to expand 
under your weight, 
yet it clings tightly at 
the top. 


No matter how 
smartly styled a shoe 
may be, it will soon 
lose its style unless 
it fits. Walk-Over 
shoes fit. They fit 
at toe and arch as 
well as at the heel. 


At the Walk-Over store in your 
community, a new, smartly styled 
shoe is waiting for you, with the 
comfort that comes with a correct 
and personal fit. 


© 1925, G. E, K. Co. 


“: GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY, Campello, Brockton, Mass. U.S.A. 
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THOSE HIGH-SOCIETY BIp 


(Continued from Page 9) 


decidedly medieval sitting under your 
hedge. I thought that the first time I saw 
you.” 

“When was that?” he asked. 

“Oh, months ago. Imagine any twen- 
tieth century person sitting under a hedge! 
You should have been a troubadour in the 
Middle Ages.”’ 

“‘T like my own age. There’s a lot of fun 
in it. Or there would be if so many people 
didn’t take it so hard.” 

“Yes, isn’t it a bore?”’ quickly asked 
Miss Divine. Then she sighed for no ap- 
parent reason and said, ‘““You might tell 
me your name.”’ 

Eddie answered without looking at her: 
““You know it.” 

“Yes, I do,’’ she admitted. “I don’t 
know why I should, but I do. You’re 
Eddie Granger, you come from Ohio and 
your people have social ambitions.”’ 

“We're new-rich,” said Eddie. ‘‘My 
father was a grocer. He sold out to your 
father for a lot of money; he smokes stogies 
and isn’t happy. The family as a whole 
isn’t happy. We’ve got those high-society 
blues.” 

““My mother’s a snob,” announced Miss 
Divine. “‘If she saw me talking to you here 
in the road she’d die. She almost died when 
you bought this place next to us. The old 
Van Tyne place! Father thought it was 
amusing, but mother said it was sacrilege. 
So it is.”’ 

“T see.” 

“Father isn’t a snob. He’s just a good 
husband. I used to try to play one 
of those things,”’ she said, putting out her 
hand and taking from him the ukulele. ‘I 
never was very successful.”’ 

“T could teach you,” suggested Eddie. 

She looked at him and said rather 
vaguely, ‘‘When?”’ 

“ee Now.”’ 

Her eyes—they were a deep cerulean 
blue—remained fixed on his. 

“T was going to play golf at the club,” 
she murmured, as though contemplating an 
improbability. ‘‘Besides, I don’t think we 
could—I mean, it’s rather public here, isn’t 
it—for a ukulele lesson?” 

““What I thought was we could drive out 
to the country,” said Eddie. 

“What an extraordinary idea!’ re- 
marked Miss Divine; and added, after a 
pause in which the extraordinary acquired 
fascination, ‘‘Get in.”’ 

So Eddie got into the gray roadster. Fif- 
teen minutes later they came to a stop ina 
grove of birches some five miles up the 
Sound. It was a lovely spot, secluded and 
miraculously free from evidence of human 
invasion. There wasn’t even a moldering 
picnic lunch box. 

“T’ve known about this place for years,” 
said the girl, as she drew up at the edge of 
the high grassy bank. “‘But you’re the first 
person I’ve ever brought here. . . . Are 
you sure your princess has gold hair?” 

‘Perfectly sure,’’ said Eddie. ‘“‘ Now the 
first position on the ukulele ye 

“Why is it,’’ she asked, “that when you 
do something on impulse you get so much 
pleasure out of it—especially if it’s more or 
less unreasonable?”’ 

“Because,’”’ answered Eddie, “‘when you 
satisfy an impulse you satisfy yourself. But 
if you act according to reason you only 
satisfy some fool convention or other.” 

She twisted her body to look at him. 

““That’s true. I like you for bothering to 
be truthful. It’s a nice compliment.” 

“A compliment?” 

“To my intelligence. I’m not used to 
being considered intelligent. It’s flattering. 
I believe you have a good deal of truth in 
you,” said the girl, studying him. 

“‘T have a good sense of rhythm,” replied 
Eddie mildly. 

She laughed. 

“Ts that your secret? Yes, I think it is. 
You're a philosopher. You don’t go dash- 
ing about playing silly games like other 
people. You sit under a hedge and play the 


ukulele—and somehow it ik 
I really must learn,”’ she se): 
ukulele.”’ ( 

“Hold it like this,” diresg 
ing the instrument into hen, 
place the first two fingers ohe 
these two frets.” 

“Oh! What a nice chc|! 
the girl, drawing her right ‘1 
the strings. The faint soid 
was lost in the immensity { 
“I didn’t go to Paris to buyat 
after the death of the cho. 
look at a husband.”’ 

“For yourself?” 

“ec Yes. ” 

“Did you find one who ah 

“T found one who suit. 
count. Royalist—not Emre, 
guaranteed. He’s a nice b:. 
Reis. I like him.” 

“But you'll never be hay 
observed Eddie with finalit 
“How do you know?” 

“Because you’re happy iy 
happy a minute ago when 
chord. You leaned out of yc 
he said, “and let down you} 

““How ridiculous!”’ cried 
she laughed and said, “I i 
bobbed.”’ 

“That’s beside the point. / 
You admit that?” | 

“Of course I don’t admit:- 
quite true.” 

“Then naturally you'll ry 
with the count,” pointed it 
incontrovertible logic. “2 
about him.” 

““He’s the son of an old ¢ 
er’s—an American woman vo 
De Reis title. She had mory, 
count spent it all. So I was 15! 
dangled before the young) 
Then I was snatched away /s 
add coyness and delicacy tt 
ing. I’m not coy and I’m nc 
wanted a man I’d go up tc 
him around the neck and te! 
this was mother’s little sche 

“Did it succeed?” 

= Lin afraid so. At least, | i 
ing over.’ 

“To see you?” 

“To propose to me,” sai 
specifically. 

“ee When? ” 

““In about two weeks.” 

“cc Oh! ! ” 

‘He made love to me in it 
tinued, addressing the slen” 
the grove. “He said that asi 
to marry money, it might af 

“That,” said Eddie, “is ny 
it isn’t true. There are plent( 
with money he might marry. 
I have three sisters.” 

“Three? That’s interes i 
couldn’t marry them all.” — 

“They could draw lots /) 
Eddie. ‘‘Now the second P 
ukulele 4 

“T must be getting hom? 
girl. ‘‘I promised mother I 
with her this afternoon to A 
my trousseau. Mother be 
paredness.” | 

“A fallacy!” murmured E 
that case, we’ll postpone th 
tion till tomorrow. Tomorr 
the same time.” 

She looked at him sidewi 
were a deep, deep blue—mu} 
the waters of the Sound, wl 
tracted with silver in the sui} 

“T’ll buy a ukulele in tot 
noon,”’ she said. ‘‘ Perhaps wi 
play a duet.” ; 

“T know we can.’ i 

She put her foot on aa star! 

whirred and came to life with ' 

““T don’t see any harm in le! 
the ukulele,” she said. “ES! 
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ITH radio as an industry taking solid 

form, with radio research and engineer- 

ing agreed on fundamentals, with val- 

ues of radio products definitely estab- 

lished, frank statement runs no risk of 
misinterpretation or of becoming a disorganizing 
factor in a new art. 


In three messages to the public, the Radio Corpo- 
ration of America will endeavor to pierce some of 
the clouds of exaggeration and conflicting claims 
which have been surrounding the sale of radio 
receiving sets. 


It will attempt, simply and frankly, to answer the 
questions uppermost in the mind of every pro- 
spective radio purchaser. 


oy 


Or these, the first and most important question 
naturally is, “What radio set shall I buy?” 


The essentials of a perfect radio set (so far as per- 
fection is possible) are four: 


1 Quatity or Tone—reproducing the 
human voice and instrumental music with- 
out mechanical impairment. 


2 SeLectiviry—enabling the user to choose 
broadcasting from any station without in- 
terference from another nearby station. 


3 VotumE—Oringing in the program you 
select, full and clear. 


4 DrepenpaBiLity—achieved by standards 
maintained day by day, under every condt- 
tion, and upon every occasion—assuring 
you all these qualities, plus long distance 
reception, and uninterrupted enjoyment as 
long as the set 1s in use. 


& 
Tue millenium of radio has not yet been reached. 


Of the four million owners of radio receiving sets, 
not a few will probably venture to admit that a 
constantly sustained perfection on all four points 
may not be possible while Jackie Coogan is still 
in short pants. 


But the four million owners of radio sets are 
reasonable. 


They are willing to accept the miracles of the 
modern receiving set, thanking heaven that they 
live in a period when even the simplest and most 
remote homes, as well as those from which high- 
hats emerge on Sundays, can enjoy front seats at 


hat Radio Set shall I buy? 


the opera, an arm-chair at the ring-side, reports 
from the football or baseball field, the voice of the 
President occasionally in the sitting room, and a 
little more of the Bible than reached them before 
the advent of radio. 


& 


THE products of the Radio Corporation of 
America—Radiolas and Radiotrons—were fore- 
most in bringing the benefits of broadcasting into 
American homes. 


They have steadily maintained their position of 
leadership. 


And although the Radiola of today marks a tre- 
mendous advance over the instruments available 
twoyears ago, the first Radiolas are still the subject 
of complimentary references in the correspon- 
dence received by the Radio Corporation. 


For, after all, in buying a Radiola, of any type 
or at any price, the purchaser has the assurance 
of becoming the owner of a product in which the 
highest form of scientific research and engineer- 
ing has been combined with quality of materials 
and manufacturing skill. 


Moreover, such a set, once bought, represents 
continuing value, if the past gives any assurance 
of the future. 

S 


BECcAausE of the responsibilities of its leader- 
ship, its identification with world-wide circuits of 
wireless telegraphy, and the broadcasting service 
through WJZ, WJY, WRC and associated sta- 
tions KDKA, WBZ, KYW, KFKX, WGY, KOA 
and KGO, the Radio Corporation of America 
can give an assurance of stability, a guarantee of 
the permanence of radio and broadcasting, hardly 
possible from any other source. 


oy 


WE may therefore make the conservative state- 
ment that to the fullest extent possible to highly 
organized manufacturing skill, Radiolas, Radio- 
trons and Radiola loudspeakers, embody a close 
approximation of the four goals toward which 
science and engineering are progressing. 


When still better sets and loudspeakers are pos- 
sible, you will find them, as in the past, under the 
trademark Radiola. 


When science can further improve vacuum tubes, 
you will find them under the familiar trademark 
Radiotron. 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
going to marry Charles. He’s fond of 
American music. I know he’d enjoy hear- 
ing me play the Blues—on our honeymoon.” 

Eddie made no reply. 

The rest of that day he spent, as usual, 
under the hedge. There was a fascinating 
harmonic possibility in the chorus of the 
Blues that eluded him. He finally discov- 
ered and mastered it. He was pleased. He 
felt that he had accomplished a great deal 
that day. 

About five o’clock in the afternoon he 
saw papa come home in his shining car. As 
it swung into the drive, Eddie caught a 
glimpse of papa’s face and thought it 
looked ominous. So he waited another hour 
before entering the house. 

When finally he did so he sensed at once 
that something was amiss. The three girls 
were pale and silent. Papa was red and de- 
fiant. He sat defiantly smoking a stogy in 
the drawing-room. Eddie sought out his 
mother, who looked as though she’d been 
crying. 

““What’s the matter, mamma?” 

“Tt’s papa,’’ answered Annie tearfully. 
““He’s been to see Mr. Divine. He went to 
town this morning, and he went to Mr. 
Divine’s office and he went in and —— Do 
put down that ukulele, Eddie!” 

“‘T’m sorry, mamma. I didn’t know I 
was playing it.” 

“‘Tt’s a wonder you don’t play it in your 
sleep. Well, papa asked Mr. 
Divine if he wouldn’t like to be a little more 

-neighborly. He says—I mean he said to 
Mr. Divine—‘ Maybe you and Mrs. Divine 
would like to come over some evening and 
play a rubber of bridge.’ You know how 
papa used to enjoy our games with the 
Feltzheimers back home. Poor papa! He 
meant well. But he said 

“Who said?”’ 

““Mr. Divine said to papa, he says, ‘I’m 
sorry, Mr. Granger,’ he says. ‘But the fact 
is,’ he says—said—‘I never interfere with 
Mrs. Divine’s social perogatives.’ I asked 
papa whether he says ‘perogatives’ and he 
says he said ‘perogatives.’ Then Mr. 
Divine says, ‘Don’t think I mean to be un- 
friendly,’ he says, ‘but in all social matters,’ 
he says, ‘Mrs. Divine’s judgments are final. 
I invariably defer to them,’ he says. And 
I asked papa if he says ‘defer’ and he says 
he said ‘defer.’’’ 

“In other words,’’ murmured Eddie, 
“‘papa was turned down cold.” 

“Cold! He was so hot he was boiling. 
Poor papa! He meant well, but he didn’t 
get anywhere. Mr. Divine was as polite as 
could be, and papa was polite too. Papa 
says he was so polite he almost bust. He 
just says to Mr. Divine, ‘I see,’ he says. 
‘I’m good enough to do business with, but 
I and my family ain’t good enough to be 
neighbors with,’ he says. And then he 
walked out of Mr. Divine’s office.’ 

“Good for papa,’” commented Eddie. 

“The girls are crushed,’’ went on Annie 
tragically. ‘“‘They’re just crushed. They 
says—say—that papa ought to have had 
more sense than to do a thing like that, but 
I say papa meant well.”’ 

“Yes,” said Eddie. 

“What worries me,’ concluded his 
mother, ‘‘is what’s going on in papa’s head 
now. He’s sitting down there in the par- 
lor—I mean the drawing-room—thinking 
how he can get even with Mr. Divine. I 
just know he is. I can feel his mind work- 
ing like it worked that time back home when 
the Timminses’ flivver got loose and run 
down the lawn into our snowball bush and 
broke it and the Timminses wouldn’t pay 
for it. He got even with the Timminses 
and he’ll get even with Mr. Divine. I 
know he will. But I’m afraid it’ll only make 
things worse.” 

“There’s no use worrying,’”’ said Eddie, 
putting his arm around his mother’s shoul- 


ders. “‘You ought to learn to play the 
ukulele, mamma. It’d be a great comfort 
to you.”’ 


“T never was musical,’”’ replied Annie, 
rather wistfully. Then, looking at her son, 
she shook her head in maternal bewilder- 
ment. ‘“‘I declare to goodness, Eddie, I 
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don’t know how you come—came—to be 
my child. I just don’t understand you. 
Sometimes I think you haven’t got right 
good sense and then again I think you’re 
smarter than any of us.”’ 

Eddie smiled his faint smile. 

“‘T’ve got a good sense of rhythm,’ he 
murmured, and Annie felt completely baf- 
fled. Eddie always had baffled her. 

The English butler announced dinner 
and the family assembled in the dining 
room. It was a large, gloomy room, with 
paneled oak walls and wrought-iron fittings. 
The table was ponderous, the chairs were 
stiff. Ever since their arrival in Great Cove 
the Grangers had struggled silently against 
the oppression of this room. Now it got 
them. They were subdued, darkened, dis- 
couraged. Even Eddie seemed more self- 
contained than usual. He looked as though 
he were thinking; but you never could tell 
about Eddie. 

Finally papa could stand it no longer. He 
burst out with a kind of timid violence, 
“You needn’t look like it was a funeral! 
I'll get even with those people if it takes my 
last cent on earth!” 

““Papa!’”’ said Annie nervously. But 
papa was off to a good start and wouldn’t 
mind the bit. 

“T’ll show ’em!”’ he exclaimed. “I'll 
have ’em eating out of my hand before I’m 
through with ’em!”’ 

‘“What can you do?” asked Jessie coldly. 

“Yes, what can you do?”’ repeated Mar- 
tha and Pearl in chorus. 

Papa drummed the table with his fingers. 

“Never you mind. I’ll doit. I'll show 
these Wall Street millionaires that I’m no 
piker. If they don’t want to play bridge 
with I and mamma they needn’t, by God- 
frey! But maybe I’ll bust up some of their 
pet little games down in Wall Street. 
That’s all they know, anyhow. Wall Street! 
You lick ’em on the stock market and 
you’ve licked ’em all along the line.” 

“Are you going back into business, 
papa?” inquired Pearl, unconsciously im- 
pressed by her father’s vehemence. 

“‘Business? Wall Street ain’t a business. 
It’s a game. And it’s a game anybody can 
win at if you’ve got enough chips and know 
how to play your hand.” 

“Now, papa,” said Annie, “‘I don’t see 
why you want to go fooling with Wall 
Street. You’d only make a lot more money, 
and heaven knows we’ve got enough as 
1s)" 

“Tt ain’t the money I’d make,” returned 
papa, who was plainly inspired. ‘‘It’s the 
presteege I’d have. You nick these New 
York. millionaires for a few hundred thou- 
sand and see how they respect you. Why, 
I’ll have the whole lot of ’em coming 
around, hat in hand, begging for a interduc- 
tion to my wife and daughters!” 

The girls, by this time, were inclined to 
papa’s support. Even Annie felt that in 
contemplating a financial campaign papa 
was on his own ground. She believed, as 
every wife of every man who has made 
money believes, that her husband was a 
business genius and a favorite of fortune. 
If she had misgivings, they were not for 
papa’s success, but for the possible effects 
of that success. 

“You'll only make Wall Street mad,” 
said Annie, “‘and then nobody’ll speak 
to us.” 

““Nobody speaks to us now,” 
Pearl bitterly. 

Martha said, “‘Papa’s right. The only 
way to impress people like the Divines is to 
beat them at their own game.”’ 

“The American aristocracy,” put in Jes- 
sie, who for want of other employment had 
been reading modern novels, ‘‘is founded 
on financial power. If papa cornered Wall 
Street—or whatever you call it—we’d soon 
have people being nice to us.” 

“T don’t know,” said Annie. 
you're right.” 

“T know I’m right,” assented papa. 
“‘And I’m glad to see you all agree with me. 
I wouldn’t want to go up against Wall 
Street without feeling that I had my family 
behind me.”’ He glanced sternly about the 
table, like a general searching the souls of 


remarked 


“Maybe 
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his cohorts on the eve of battle to see if 
there be a turncoat among them. ‘‘If any 
of you ain’t with me on this proposition,” 
he announced, ‘‘just speak up, or forever 
after hold your peace of mind.” 

“We're all with you, papa,” said Pearl. 

‘‘Well, I want to be sure. I may have to 
stake my whole pile on one throw, and if 
any of you ain’t satisfied to have me risk 
his or her share, why just say so and I’ll pay 
off that one right now. I’ll put aside a hun- 
dred thousand dollars tomorrow morning 
for each and every one of you that ain’t 
with me!” 

Again he looked sternly and proudly 
about the table—and was conscious sud- 
denly of his son’s mild responsive gaze, of 
his faint smile, of his enigmatical isolated 
presence. 

““T’ll take the hundred thousand,” said 
Eddie. 

There is no need to elaborate on the 
scene immediately following. Sufficient to 
say that Eddie became at once an outcast 
from the family councils, an object of scorn 
and the impersonation of shortsighted 
greed. 

He was a cause of sorrow to his sisters and 
a disappointment to his parents. But let it 
be recorded that he got the hundred thou- 
sand dollars—or its equivalent. 

“T hope you won’t mind,” said papa bit- 
terly, ‘‘taking stock instead of cash. I’m 
going to need all the cash I can get hold of 
in the next coupla weeks or so.”’ 

“All right, papa,” said Eddie. 

“T’ll give you a hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of my Consolidated Stores 
stock. It’s as good as gold, so you needn’t 
think I’m hedging on my offer. And in that 
way,” added papa thoughtfully, “T’ll be 
keeping it in the family.” 

“All right, papa.” 

So it was agreed; and the next day Eddie 
received from papa a thousand shares of 
Consolidated Stores, Inc., common stock. 
Consolidated Stores, it will be remembered, 
was the holding company formed by the 
Wall Street syndicate that had bought 
papa’s chain groceries. Incidentally, Mr. 
Horace Divine was president of the holding 
company, so that Eddie Granger became a 
shareholder in the business operated by the 
father of the lovely Eleanor. 

Some two weeks later—to skip a period 
of more or less incidental happenings—on a 
fair summer morning, Eddie was sitting in 
the lovely Eleanor’s gray roadster, parked 
in the secluded grove on the edge of the 
Sound, giving that charming young woman 
her twelfth or thirteenth—or it may 
have been her fourteenth—ukulele lesson. 
Propped up against the windshield in front 
of them was a copy of Those High-Society 
Blues; they had been practicing their duet, 
but at the moment they were resting. 

“Charles,” said the girl, “‘has arrived.” 

“You mean the count?” 

“Yes. He’s here—in Great Cove. He’s 
staying at the inn. If you happen to be sit- 
ting under your hedge this afternoon you’ll 
probably see him. He’s coming to lun- 
cheon. He walks. He was educated in 
England and walks a great deal. But he’s 
much more like an American. Probably 
his mother’s influence. Such a nice boy!”’ 
said Eleanor, and sighed. 

“Has he proposed to you?”’ asked Eddie. 

“Not yet. I saw him last night, but 
nothing happened. He was frightfully shy, 
and seemed unhappy. God knows I’m un- 
happy!’’ she said, and gave a little uncon- 
trollable sob, and slumping forward against 
the steering wheel dropped her head on her 
arms. 

“Eleanor!” said Eddie. 

There was a moment’s silence. Then she 
sat up slowly, turned her head and let her 
eyes rest on his. 

“How funny that you should have said 
my name—like that!” 

“T’ve been saying it—like that—to my- 
self for a long time.” 

“But to have said it just then—as 
though all at once you’d stopped being a 
troubadour ty 

““__ at the foot of a tower,’’ murmured 
Eddie. 
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been lost. Eddie had introduced the guest 
as Mr. Charles; and, of course, being a 
friend of Eddie’s, he was not taken seri- 
ously. 

Mamma asked whether he was any kin 
to Charles, the caterer, and when the count 
said he hoped so, as he considered it an 
honor to be related to anyone in the grocery 
business, the two older girls, Jessie and 
Martha, sniffed. But mamma said she 
thought so too, and beamed at him, and 
Pearl put on his plate with her own hands 
some very tender hearts of celery. 

“T was right,” thought Eddie, ‘about 
Pearl.’’. 

After dinner he drew his youngest sister 
aside and said, ‘‘ Take Charlie out and show 
him the Sound, will you, Pearl? I’ve gota 
little business to attend to.” 

“Business!’’ scoffed Pearl; but she was 
not sufficiently interested to inquire into 
Eddie’s business. ‘‘Who is this Mr. 
Charles?’’ she asked, patting her brown 
hair. 

“Oh, he’s just a friend of mine—nice boy. 
But he drinks. What he needs is some good 
woman to take hold of him and straighten 
him out a little.” 

“T sort of,” said Pearl, “feel sorry for 
him.”’ And so she took Mr. Charles outside 
and showed him the Sound by starlight, 
while Eddie sallied forth to attend to his 
business, 

The Divine mansion was a faintly lighted 
castle heaped against a star-strewn velvet 
sky. Across the front of it was a broad 
stone terrace with a balustrade and at the 
corner of this terrace a great tree sprang up 
like a tower; and at the foot of this tower 
stood Eddie, and softly—oh, so softly— 
tinkled his ukulele. 

“Darling!” whispered a voice above him, 
and a white figure leaned at the balustrade. 

“T was wondering,’’ came the answering 
whisper from the shadow of the tree, 
“‘whether it wouldn’t be a nice night to 
take a little drive.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t! I’d adore to; but 
mother doesn’t go to bed till eleven and my 
car’s in the garage, and anyway it’s useless.”’ 

“What I thought was I’d take one of our 
cars—mamma’s limousine,’’ murmured the 
voice of the troubadour. 

“T couldn’t—I’m scared —how funny! I 
didn’t know you could drive.” 

“T can do a little of everything. 

T’ll meet you at eleven, at the gap in the 


hedge.” 

“Dear heart, I can’t. I won’t be there— 
yes, I will.’’ 

‘At eleven,” repeated Eddie, and struck 


a parting chord on his ukulele and van- 
ished, as the saying is, into the night. 

When he got back to his own faintly lighted 
mansion he found that Pearl and the count 
had moved into the house, because, they 
said, of the mosquitoes. Charles looked hum- 
ble and rather dazed; Pearl looked slightly 
exalted, and they both looked, Eddie 
thought, satisfactorily silly. 

He grinned at Pearl, who gave him a 
crushing glance and immediately got up 
saying that she was tired and was going to 
bed; which was exactly what Eddie wanted. 
When she had gone, he took the count’s 
arm and led him, still dazed, up to his own 
room on the second floor. 

“Thought we might as well have a little 
nightcap,’’ explained Eddie, setting out the 
Scotch. 

“Oh, but I can’t, you know. I really 
can’t. I’ve promised your sister—I don’t 
know how it happened, but I did promise 
her—not to take another drink for a year 
from tomorrow.”’ 

“Tomorrow,” replied Eddie, 
come yet. Say when.” 

““When,”’ murmured the count. Then he 
smiled shyly at Eddie and holding up his 
glass exclaimed, “‘To democracy!” 

At 10:30 that night Eddie was putting 
the count to bed in a guest room across the 
hall. The latter was profoundly and eter- 
nally grateful. Hesaid, ‘‘ Nevgonleavedear- 
freneddie. Dmoercyfrever. 
She put lilheartsfcelry ommaplate 
And he fell back on the pillow with a sigh of 
complete and utter content. 


“hasn’t 
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Half an hour later, at the gap in the 
hedge, Eddie was helping Eleanor Divine 
into the front seat of mamma’s car. 

“What I thought was,” he said, “that 
we'd beat it away from here, and then we’d | 
stop, and I’d kiss you 


“Eddie, darling! I’m so scared! Dar- 
ling, are you sure you love me?” sae 
“Yes,” said Eddie. ‘Funny thing about | | 


me is that when I’m sure I’m sure. . . -|f 
Now what I thought was we'd drive to some | 


little town where there’s a justice of the | 


peace 
“Oh, Eddie, Eddie! It’s all so crazy... . 
Look at those moths whirling against our 


headlights! That’s just howI feel. . . . I | 


love you so.” 


“Tknew,”’ hesaid, putting his arm around 
her and drawing her closer to him, ‘‘that | 


you were going to enjoy this ride.” 


Mamma Granger and the three girls were | 


already at breakfast the next morning when 
papa came down. This was unusual. Un- 
usual also was papa’s demeanor. Heentered 
rubbing his hands and walking lightly. He 
almost pranced. It was evident that he had 
good news for them. 

“Well, well!’ he said, chuckling. ‘‘Here 
we are! Here we all are, up and doing!” 

“All but Eddie,” said mamma. 

“That boy!” growled papa—but it was a 
good-natured growl. ‘‘He’s never up and 
doing. But I guess we can get along with- 
out him. Anyway, he ain’t in on this, ex- 
cept as a dummy.” 

“In on what?’”’ asked Jessie. 


But mamma said, ‘You oughtn’t to call 


Eddie names, papa. 
son.’”’ 

Papa laughed. 

“T ain’t calling him names, Annie. What 
I mean is, all he’s got to do is to vote his 
thousand shares of stock the way I tell him 
to’’—here papa winked prodigiously at his 
family—“‘and it’ll be all over but the shout- 
ing.” 

The three girls, by this time, were alert 
with curiosity. 

“‘Papa,’”’ demanded Martha, “ 
What have you done?”’ 

“Done?” burst out papa triumphantly. 
“T’ve licked that Divine crowd to a frazzle, 
that’s what I’ve done.” 

Papales 

‘Licked the Divine crowd?”’ 

“Tell us!’ insisted Pearl. 

‘Well, it’s like this,” said papa, beam- 
ing; ‘‘it’s just like this: I’ve bought up 
enough stock in the Consolidated Stores, 
Ine., to control the business. That’s what 
I’ve done! I’ve been shopping around 
amongst the minority stockholders for two 
weeks, picking up a block here and another 
block there, and last night I got hold of a 
feller that’s supposed to be one of Mr. 
Horace Divine’s right-hand men—a regular 
puppy 

“You mean puppet, don’t you, papa? 
interrupted Jessie. 

“Well, maybe I do,” said papa; ‘“‘but 
anyway I had a tip this feller needed 
money, and fin’ly I talked him into selling. 
Well, sir, that give me just 50 per cent of 
the Consolidated stock, not counting the 
thousand shares that stands on the com- 
pany’s books in Eddie’s name. With 
Eddie’s thousand shares, I’ve got 51 per 
cent and a little over, and that gives me 
control of the business. I can throw Mr. 
Divine and his whole crowd out if I want 
to. I’ve got that bird right where I want 
him, and believe me,’’ concluded papa, 
joyously chewing the cud of victory, “Ill 
make him sorry he wouldn’t play bridge 
with I and mamma. He won’t be president 
of Consolidated Stores no longer than it 
takes me to call a meeting of the stock- 
holders, and last night after I’d made that 
trade I sent him a night letter and told 
him so.’’- 

“‘Wasn’t that,’’ came a mild voice from 
the end of the dining room, “rather 
hasty?” 

They all turned and saw Eddie standing 


After all, he’s your 


what is it? 


by the buffet with a breakfast tray in his | 


hands. He evidently had entered from 
the butler’s pantry; but no one, in the 
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minute. Thin, healing, bunion pain. Reduces en- 
antiseptic. 35c. at shoe and largement and preserves 


drug stores shape of shoe. 75c. each 
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FOOT ODORS 
Dr. SCHOLL’S BROMI- 
DROSIS POWDER Stops ex- 
cessive perspiration, bad foot 
and body odors. Price 50c. 


per can. 


CALLOUSES 
Dr. SCHOLL’s ZINO- 
PADS are soothing, healing; 
give instant relief to painful 
callouses. 35¢. at drug and 
shoe stores. 


ACHING FEET 
Dr. SCHOLL’s Foot- 
EAZER gives quick, lasting 
relief to sufferers from weak 
or broken down arches. $3.50 


per pair. 


CROOKED TOES 
Dr. SCHOLL’S TOE-FLEX 
gradually straightens the 
crooked toes brings it back 
into position. Price 75c. 
each. 


RUN-OVER HEELS SLIPPING HEELS 
DR. SCHOLL’S NU-GRIP 
HEEL LINER prevents shoes 
from slipping at heel and 
soreness; saves hose. 25c. per 
pair. 


Dr. SCHOLL’S WALK- 
STRATE HEEL PADS 
make walking a pleasure; 
prevent shoes running over. 
35c. per pair. 


Be Careful! 


Just as no one pair of glasses will correct all de- 
ficiencies of vision, so no one foot remedy, device 
or shoe can be expected to cure a// foot conditions. 
Dr. Scholl’s improved, scientific methods achieve 
immediate and lasting benefits, because he has 
created and perfected over 40 specific Foot Com- 
fort Appliances and Remedies for every known 
foot trouble. They produce the desired result by 
removing the cause. 


Where to get relief 


DE Scholls 


Foot Comfort Service 


Right in your own town you will find an author- 

ized shoe dealer who specializes in Dr. Scholl’s 
Foot Comfort Service. His store is identified by 
the above emblem. There you will get the per- 
sonal services of a Foot Expert especially trained 
in choosing the correct Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort 
Appliance or Remedy designed to remove your 
particular foot trouble. 
Write for Dr. Scholl’s instructive booklet, “The 
Feet and Their Care.” Mailed free on request. 
Address The Scholl Mfg. Co., 213 W. Schiller 
St., Chicago, or 62 W. rgth St., New York, or 
112 Adelaide St., E., Toronto. 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 
and REN Calies 
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excitement of listening to papa’s revelations, 
had heard: or noticed him. 

“Eddie!” said mamma. 

“What do you mean—hasty?”’ bristled 
papa. “Did you hear what I said? Did 
you hear ——” 

“Yes, papa, I heard it all. I came down 
for a little breakfast—came in here to look 
for the sugar bowl—and I heard your 
speech ie 

*“*Speech!” 

“Well, it sounded like one,’’ murmured 
Eddie. ‘‘As I understand it,’’ he went on, 
smiling faintly, ‘‘you control this Consoli- 
dated thing—I mean this Consolidated 
Stores, Inc.—only provided I vote my thou- 
sand shares the way you tell me to.” 

“Provided you vote them!” exclaimed 
papa. ‘‘Of course you'll vote Be 

“What I thought was this: I thought 
maybe you'd better have a little talk with 
Mr. Divine before you do anything unkind 
to him. I mean a sort of consultation. I’ll 
just bet,” said Eddie, ‘‘that with a little 
talk, you and Mr. Divine could fix it up so 
you’d practically be partners in the busi- 
ness.”’ 

Papa rose slowly from his chair. His face 
was red and his eyes protruded. He pointed 
a shaking forefinger at the distant figure of 


“By Godfrey!”’ he shouted. ‘‘Do you 
mean to tell me you won’t back your own 
father? Do you mean to tell me ——” 

‘Well, what I thought was this, papa: 
I thought, as long as I happen to have the 
deciding vote in this thing—I mean this 
Consolidated Chain-Store thing—that I 


| ought to try to make peace between you 


and Mr. Divine.” 

““Peace!”’ gasped papa. ‘Peace! Hell! 
Where’s your family pride? What kind of 
a son are you, anyway, to turn against your 
own father?” 

“Well, you see, papa,” explained Eddie, 
unruffled and faintly smiling—‘“‘you see, 
Mr. Divine’s a sort of father of mine too.” 
And with a muttered, ‘‘Excuse me, this 
coffee’s getting cold,’’ he went out by way 
of the butler’s pantry. 

Complete silence reigned for several mo- 
ments in the dining room. 

Then Pearl said, ‘“‘A sort of father! Did 
you hear him say—a sort of father?’’ 

“Yes, I did,” spoke up mamma, in a 
voice that sounded frightened. 

“So did I,’’ said Jessie. 

“He had,” said Martha, “‘two cups of 
coffee on that tray.”’ 

“My Godfrey!” said papa. 

“Mr. Horace Divine,’”’ announced the 
butler, entering from the door that led into 
the hall, ‘‘to see you, sir.” 

They all looked at one another, and 
papa said, “Mr. Divine?” 

“T told him you were at breakfast, sir. 
But he insisted, sir. He said it was ur- 
gent—very urgent, indeed, sir.” 

“Your telegram!” exclaimed mamma. 

“My telegram!” echoed papa, and 
throwing down his napkin strode out into 
the hall. Mamma and the three girls rose as 
one and followed him. 

Mr. Divine was a well-groomed, self- 
contained, self-assured man; a man of 
presence. Even now, as he greeted papa, 
as he held out to him the ominous-looking 
yellow telegram in his hand, his manner 
was admirably restrained, though it’s true 
that his hand trembled. 

“Mr. Granger, I have just received this 
telegram.” 

“T know,” said papa; “I sent it last 
night soon as I was sure I had control of 
the stock. I guess you and I’ll have to get 
together on a little business talk, Mr. 
Divine.” 

The latter stared at him. 

“Oh, no,” he said; ‘‘oh, no. It isn’t that. 
It isn’t that at all. I received your tele- 
gram two hours ago. This is ‘another. 
This ” He shook the yellow sheet 
under papa’s nose. ‘‘Don’t tell me,’’ he 
choked, “‘that you don’t know about this!” 

“Lemme see it,’’ said papa. 

He took the telegram and read it. Then 
he said slowly and distinctly, “‘My God- 
frey!” and passed the telegram to mamma 
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and the girls, who read it and gasped. As 
for Mr. Divine, he could hold himself in 
check no longer. 

“My daughter!” he cried. 
she? I demand my daughter!” 

“T haven’t got her,’’ protested papa 
helplessly. 

“But your son has! I want my daugh- 
ter! I insist on seeing her!’’ 

“T tell you I don’t know anything about 
this,” replied papa, almost desperate with 
bewilderment. “I haven’t seen your daugh- 
ter. I don’t know where she is. I ——’” 

He stopped, aware of a sound. They 
were all, at the same instant, aware of the 
sound, which was a sweet sound and came 
from above. It was, in fact, the sound of 
two voices, barytone and soprano, singing 
a duet to ukulele accompaniment. 

Without a word, they all moved instinc- 
tively toward the stairs. They climbed the 
stairs quickly, in open formation; first 
papa and Mr. Divine, then the three girls 
and then mamma, who panted. Along the 
hall they went, guided by the two voices, 
till they came to Eddie’s room; and there, 
for a moment, they paused. 

Why they paused it would be difficult to 
say. Perhaps they felt in this absurd duet 
a certain challenge, a certain bravery; the 
bravery of youth asserting, with an impu- 
dence that is somehow wise, its own con- 
ception of what youth should be. Young 
hearts laughing; young love flinging down 
its gauntlet; making its gibe at a world 
that would define life as a strict and silly 
game: 


“Where is 


We’ve got those high 
Those high-yi-yi-yi-yi 
Society blues!”’ 


Then, the sound of the two blended 
voices and the two tinkling ukuleles having 
died away, there was silence; and in that 
silence papa opened the door of Eddie’s 
room and they all went in. 

There, on the broad window seat, with a 
benediction of sunlight on her bright head, 
sat, in a rose-pink negligee that Pearl recog- 
nized confusedly as her own, the lovely 
Eleanor; and beside her sat Eddie, her hus- 
band. 

“Eleanor, my child, my darling! What 
have you done?” cried Mr. Divine, and 
stood where he was and trembled. 

Quickly the rose-pink figure sprang 
through the haze of sunlight toward him. 
A flash of short golden hair, a glimpse of 
flesh-colored stockings, a slipper gone 
wild—and she was in her father’s arms. 

“T love him, daddy! I love him! Do you 
hear me? Do you understand? I love him. 
And last night I married him. I couldn’t 
help it. I had to. I know it was cruel not 
to have told you, but I couldn’t.’’ She 
stopped, breathless, and looked up at him 
and asked, ‘‘Is mother dead?”’ 

Mr. Divine was overcome by those 
bright eyes fixed on his. 

“No,” he said slowly; ‘“‘no, your 
mother’s not dead. She’s just—well, you 
know your mother.” 

“And she won’t die because I married 
him? Promise me she won’t die!” 
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“T—promise,” said Mr, pD 
everyone in the room—it had! 
tense and frightful moment— 
relief. 

“What I thought,” said 
“‘was that after a while we eo! 
get together and have a ta] 
everything seems a little mudd: 
it really isn’t, you know. We) 
all with a little talk. Papa 
can fix up that business 
I know papa’ll be just 
anybody could be to his goy 
law—and I’ll answer questi 
character and prospects, an 
be fine.” 

“Fine!” exclaimed Bleg 
suddenly felt that he o 
without some sort of o 
you know, young man, 
was practically engaged 
count?” ; 

“Yes, sir,” said Eddie, 
right, sir. That’s all fixed 
told the count about it first th 
ing. I went in and woke 
him. He said, ‘God bless yor 
have some bicarbonate of so¢ 
sir, he spent the night here 
across the hall.” Oe 

“Spent the night here!” 
Divine; and then, bef 
speak again, before the o' 
ered from their speech 
opened and the count en 
had on Eddie’s dressing 
one—and around his he 
was wrapped a towel. 
looked Oriental if he had 
frightened and so dazed. 

Pearl gave a little shriel 

“Mr. Charles!” 

“Why, it’s the count! 
and suddenly feeling the 
clutched the nearest o' 
pened to be papa. “I 
Charles,”’ he insisted, as t 
had disputed him. - 

““Where,” asked papa f 
come from? What is he? Wh 
my Godfrey!—did you say 
count?” | 

The Oriental figure opened in 
said quite piteously, “I ean’te 
know. I really can’t help it.” 

Eddie walked over to him 
arm. - eh 
“Tt’s all right. Buck up! Lh 
Everything’s all right.” Theit 
his father, he said gravely, “Ip 
you to know my friend, C 
Reis, of Paris.” 

There was a final, a 
out of which mamma sp 
wail: 


: 


fj 


kin to Charles, the ca’ 
And then, with an u 


Ww 
The Grangers are now an in? 
the social life of Great Cove, a¥ 
they not be, with papa a ¢l 
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and with the youngest 
genuine countess? The t 
not yet married; but one 
engaged to a polo player, 
considering a former He 
now writes poetry. 
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is the number she’s decided } 
glad of it. Because, you Seé, ' 
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{VACATION 


On almost any lake or stream this 
summer, you willsee the Johnson 
Outboard Motor helping people 
have the most enjoyable vacation 
they ever spent. 


No tired backs or blistered palms for 
the folks who let the Johnson Out- 
board Motor push the boat. 


With his supplies stowed away in the boat— 
|and a dependable Johnson Outboard Motor 
to do the work, this camper hasn’t a care in 
| the world. 


e ‘tented Johnson “Shock Absorber Drive’’ is standard 
zi nent on Johnson Motors. Combined with free and 
tc atic tilting it allows the Johnson to be used over 
4 ged rocks, logs, sand bars, etc., without the slight- 
UL ury to the propeller or motor. (Size of motor in this 
ti 8 is slightly exaggerated to show details.) 


With a Johnson as 
auxiliary power the 
sailboat owner does 
not worry about the 
wind falling off. 


HEREVER you spend your vacation, take a 
Johnson Motor with you—and any boat or 
canoe you come across is a power boat. 

The Johnson is a really portable outboard motor. It 
weighs only 35 pounds complete. It attaches to all types 
of boats or canoes without altering any of them. The de- 
pendability of the Johnson is known wherever small boats 
are used—one of the reasons why there were more Johnsons 
bought last year than any other make of outboard motors. 


Write for catalog and name of nearest Johnson dealer. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
882 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. 


Eastern Distributor and Export: New York Johnson Motor Co., Inc. 
4 West 61st Street, New York City, N.Y. 


Canadian Distributor: 
Peterborough Canoe Company, Peterborough, Ontario 


Johns on 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 


GET INTO THE BOAT AND SEE FOR YOURSELF 


(Below) The owner of 
a Johnson easily 
transfers it from his 
car to the boat and 
quickly attaches it. 


Use Your 
Johnson Motor 
While You 
Pay for It 


Enjoy your Johnson 
Motor now! It is un- 
necessary to make a 
hole in your bank ac- 
count to buy your 
Johnson. Many people 
prefer to purchase on 
the Johnson Deferred 
Payment Plan—a 
small amount down, 
balance in convenient 
small payments. Write 
us or ask your dealer 
for full particulars. 


h\ Johnson Motor the car 
+ ‘an get out into the open, 

water, away from crowds. 
a up little room in the car. 
Wit its canvas carrying case 


be nped right on the running 
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“Why, Harold!’ she exclaimed as they 
shook hands. “How amazing! I didn’t 
even know that you were back in Europe.”’ 

The young man looked at her almost 
without recognition, stupefied by her in- 
creased attractions. 

“T made up my mind,’ he explained, 
“that I wouldn’t write again until I could 
come home and tell you that I had suc- 
ceeded, that I was bringing back enough 
money to settle down with. And I’ve done 
it, Catherine. Your father knows!” 

“T am so glad,” she said doubtfully— 
“very glad for you, Harold. And how won- 
derful too! Money isn’t so easily made 
these days.”’ 

“Incentive means a good deal,’ the 
young man whispered. 

Then they went in to dinner. 


For a whole week Catherine saw her old 
admirer every day and most of the day. 
They motored together, played golf and 
tennis together and took little excursions 
into the country for lunch and dinner. All 
the time she set herself sedulously to forget 
that such a place as Cannes existed, that 
there was anything more wonderful in life 
than that pleasant sense of companionship 
which shesometimes felt with Harold Rodes. 
His devotion grew with every hour, minis- 
tered to by the fact that even in this, the 
home of beautiful women, Catherine easily 
held her own. 

Her unaccustomed pallor had its own 
peculiar attraction, and Rodes had not 
sufficient sensibility to appreciate the fact 
that her gayety was sometimes a little 
forced. Every day he tried hard to per- 
suade her to accept the ring which he car- 
ried always about with him, and every day 
she put him off. 

“We must get to know each other better 
first,’’ she insisted. ‘‘ We have become quite 
strangers again.”’ 

“What is there more to know?” he 


grumbled. “It wasn’t my fault that I was 
away so long. I’ve kept the conditions 
anyway.” 


“Well, for one thing,’”’ she reminded him, 
after a moment’s pause, ‘‘you have told me 
nothing about your life in Africa, of how 
you made money and where.” 

He frowned. 

“‘What does that matter?’ he replied. 
“T have it. Your father knows that. Iam 
worth thirty thousand pounds. That is 
quite enough to start with. I can find some- 
thing to do in London—some directorship 
or something.” 

‘“‘Thirty thousand pounds,” she repeated 
thoughtfully. “‘What a strange sum!” 

66 Why? ” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Oh, I don’t know. It just reminded me 
of something.” 

“Let me tell your father tonight at din- 
nertime that we are engaged,” he urged. 

“T couldn’t—just yet,’’ she answered. 
“Don’t press me too hard, Harold. I know 
you have a claim—a great claim. You went 
out to Africa and there was a sort of under- 
standing that if you succeeded, if you came 
home in a position to marry, we’d talk 
about it.” 

“But am I not talking about it all the 
time?’ he protested. ‘‘Thinking about it, 
too! The time’s come when I want some- 
thing definite.” 

“T know,” she sighed, “but I want to 
feel just the right way about myself. Don’t 
hurry me, Harold. We’re having a very 
pleasant time, aren’t we?”’ 

“Not so pleasant as it might be,” he 
complained. “‘Do you know that I haven’t 
kissed you yet? Not one kiss!”’ 

“When I let you kiss me at all,” she 
promised, “‘T shall let you kiss me as much 
as you want to. I hope it may be soon for 
my own sake. Believe me, I am not any 
happier than you are. If you are not satis- 
fied, why don’t you flirt a little with some of 
these other young women? There are 
plenty of them.” 
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“You know very well I couldn’t do that 
with you around,” he protested in an ag- 
grieved tone. 

“Then let us talk sensibly,’ she begged. 
“Tell me about Africa—how you made 
your money.”’ 

“Tt wouldn’t interest you,” 
her. “It was just business.” 

malaand ie. 

“‘Speculating—that sort of thing,’’ he re- 
plied vaguely. “I’ve got it honestly. Your 
father knows that.” 

She was a little hurt. 

“T didn’t doubt you,” she said. “It 
wasn’t that at all. I was just interested to 
know what work you had been successful 
in. After all, it takes brains nowadays to 
succeed in anything.” 

He floundered along until she stopped 
him. 

That evening, when she was waiting in 
the lounge for her father before dinner, a 
General Breckenfield, an elderly admirer 
who had paid her many courteous atten- 
tions, strolled across the room and took the 
vacant place by her side. He looked around 
to be sure that they were alone. 

“Miss Fogg,’ he began, “I am old 
enough to be your father.” 

“ Does that mean I am going to be scolded 
for something?” she asked. 

He shook his head. 

“Tt means that I am going to be horribly 
frank,’’ he declared. ‘‘ During the last week 
I have seen you about continually with a 
young man whose name I do not know.” 

“Well?”’ she exclaimed, suddenly curi- 
ous. 

The general coughed. 

“In Monte Carlo,” he continued, “one 
makes acquaintances easily—in the Casino, 
the club—anywhere almost. It is all right 
for us men, but for our womenkind it is 


he assured 


different. You will allow me to pro- 
ceed?”’ 
“Of course,’”’ she assured him. 


“Then here goes! I take my courage in 
both hands. I do not think that that young 
man, to judge from the company he fre- 
quents at night, is a proper associate for 
you. But wait a bit! I shall tell you where 
I saw him first. It was at a little café- 
restaurant, the proprietor of which I know 
very well—he was once a waiter at the 
Metropole. 

“‘T saw your friend turned ignominiously 
out of the place because he was unable to 
discharge his bill. The proprietor—whom, 
as I told you, I know well—assured me 
that it was the second time. It was for 
that reason that he had no mercy.” 

“But there must be some mistake,” 
Catherine declared. ‘‘ Mr. Rodes has plenty 
of money.” 

‘Has he?”’ the general commented dryly. 
“Well, I saw your friend Mr. Channay, 
who happened to be passing, discharge the 
bill, or the young man would probably 
have been marched off between two gen- 
darmes.”’ 

“Mr. Channay knew him! Mr. Channay 
paid his bill!’’ Catherine repeated breath- 
lessly. 

“T have told you the exact truth, my 
dear,’ was the grave reply. ‘Credit in 
Monte Carlo is cheap. No person who is 
temporarily short of money need go to one 
of those places on the hill to try to escape 
paying his bill if he is of any account at 

all. Here come your father and my 


wife. You’re not angry with me?” he 


added, as he rose to his feet. 


rps 


“T am not angry,” she assured him. “I 
simply don’t understand.” 


In the middle of dinner Catherine asked 
her father an unexpected question. 

“Father,’’ she inquired, ‘‘have you any 
idea how Harold made his money?” 

Martin Fogg coughed. His dilemma was 
not wholly unanticipated, but at that pre- 
cise moment he was scarcely prepared with 
a reply. 

“Not exactly, my dear, 
cated. 

“You are not telling the truth,” his 
daughter insisted curtly. ‘‘This is a very 
important matter to me. Can’t you see 
that? You ought to tell me everything, 
you know.” 

Evasion was useless and Martin Fogg 
had never promised to lie. 

“Tt was an old debt,” he admitted, ‘‘due 
to his father’s estate.” 

An overwhelming light suddenly broke 
in upon Catherine. For a moment she was 
speechless. Then she leaned a little farther 
across the table. 

“Dad,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ Harold’s father 
was the Eric Rodes who wouldn’t sign the 
agreement, whose heir Mr. Channay has 
been looking for.” 

“No use denying it,’ her parent acqui- 
esced. “I’ve done all that I promised.” 

“Promised whom?” she demanded. 
“Why wasn’t I told the truth at once?” 

Martin Fogg was conscious of a distinct 
sensation of uneasiness. There was a little 
glitter in his daughter’s eyes which made 
him feel somehow or other like a guilty 
schoolboy. 

“Tt was a silly notion, my dear,” he ad- 
mitted. ‘You see, Mr. Channay knew 
that there had been some sort of an under- 
standing between you and this young man. 
He discovered him here quite by accident, 
gathered that the only thing which stood in 
the way of your engagement was the mat- 
ter of money, and persuaded me that it 
would be better, until you had made up 
your mind about him, to let you think that 
the thirty thousand pounds id 

“Thank you,’ Catherine interrupted, 
with tears in her eyes. “‘ Perfectly rotten of 
you both, I call it!” 

“Our motives 
humbly. 

“T hate motives!’’ she interrupted once 
more, with added vehemence. 


he prevari- 


"her father began 


It was getting a little late in the season, 
but there were still many people seated at 
the small round tables with their striped 
umbrellas in front of the Casino at Cannes. 
Catherine and her father, occupying one of 
these, watched the guests arrive for lunch- 
eon and pass into the building. 

“‘T think, my dear,” the latter suggested, 
“that if you really wished to see Mr. Chan- 
nay it would have been wiser to have let 
him know or to have called at his hotel. 
He is probably either there or playing golf. 
In any case, it is no use being angry with 
him. There is no harm done so far as I can 
see.”’ 

“How do you know there isn’t?’’ Cath- 
erine demanded severely. ‘‘Suppose I had 
fallen desperately in love with Harold dur- 
ing this last week and then discovered that 
he had been practically deceiving me?”’ 

Martin Fogg, who was tired of waiting 
for the possible arrival of the man whom 
they had come to visit, made pantomimic 
signs to a waiter. 


“T still don’t quite see how}; 
Mr. Channay,” he protested|« 
he didn’t tell you himself, by, 
expected the young man woul(y. 
“He didn’t know Harold, j 
plied dryly. “In any cama ity 
ful conspiracy.” Q 

Her face suddenly lit up, * 
glanced over his shoul 
little bored, had ae 
bor side and was hesitating as, 
cided whether to seat himself- 
small tables for an aperitif or | 
in to luncheon. Before he e 4 
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came at once toward them, 
Catherine took very slight | 
greeting. i. } 

‘Sit down there,” she 
to a vacant chair. 

Channay obeyed wilt tie 
meekness. Catherine turned | 

“Father,” shesaid, “those 
arrive for hours unless you ) 
after them yourself; and in 
shouldn’t be obvious ie 
to Mr. Channay for two nj 
alone.” 

Martin Fogg, like the aut 
was, strolled off. 

“Well?”’ Catherine 

“Have you any news | 
quired. 

“T have something to | 
plied firmly, “‘and somet 
I will begin with the quest 
the princess?” 7 

“The princess who?” 

“The Princess Variabinski} 
meet her at the station and + 
train with her.” + 

“We weren’t even in 
ment,” he assured her. “ a 
through to Paris and I got 0 
met at the station entirely by x 

Catherine was silent for a ) 
was surely a little corner of pa 
The sun was of a perfect wart 
wind almost like a caress. 

“Question Number Two,” sl 
“Tell me exactly why you wero 
me to deal with Harold Ro: 
thirty thousand pounds.” | 

“He’s the right age for a 
explained. ‘You were no 
you cared for him. I hoa 
have a fair chance.” 

“T see. Now please listen | 
want to be forgiven?” _ 

“What about Harold Ro 
abruptly. 3 

“Heiseither on his way back I 
she replied, “‘or consoling him 
of his little dancing girls. Ik 
truth from the first moment her 
you ought to have known it b 

He leaned forward in h 

“Yes, I want to be forg ) 
decided. ‘‘What are the term: 

“Will you return to Monte? 
car with us this afternoon?” 

“Of course,’’ he assent 

“Will you promise 
terrace just where we wall 
ning and say nice things 

“T will promise to say just 
to say—perhaps without 
time—since the moment 
upon my boat at Blickley, 

“‘ And when you hav 
cluded, with a little bre 


and let me have tea with 
“Catherine ——” he b 
She waved to her fathel 
ing in the background. 
“You can come baal dad 
“and he can serve the cocktail 
Channay and I ——” — 
“Gilbert,” he interrupt 
“God bless my soul: 
gasped as he signed to th 
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very handsome hand-painted place card, 
and after the collation the little Todds all 
sang together, very sweetly and loudly, to 
their mother’s harp. Very romantic songs— 
and lyrical, of the type she loved: ‘A sol- 
dier stood in the village street, and bade his 
love adieu,” “‘ Love, I will love you, ever,’’ and 
Mrs. Hazen—en solo—inquiring: 


“Where shall the lover rest, whom the fates 
sever 
From his true maiden’s 
ever?”? 


breast, parted for- 


with all the little Todds coming in on “‘eleu 
loro”’ “soft shall be his pillow.” 

As their mother said, they might as well 
turn their cloud silver-side out. But Na- 
thaniel believed the cloud was lined with 
gold. Gold seemed to fill the room, it shone 
in a nimbus around each curly head, each 
happy face. Gold for the Pear Street Todds 
as against purple and sable for the Allis 
Street ones. 

So Nathaniel stayed on—all he could. 
He tried, in a fashion, to be a little Todd. 
He figured in games and play. He took 
part in charades and theatricals—gotten 
up in old fragments of shawl. He sang in 
impromptu musicales, even carefully learn- 
ing those tales of blighted passion which 
delighted Pear Street, or rambled over the 
hills with his new friends—like as not Mrs. 
Hazen accompanying them, leaving—for- 
getting—a pan of doubtful biscuit in the 
oven, to go and gather violets. Or he ate 
hasty and improvised or terribly diluted 
meals—which would not have nourished an 
active fairy, yet tasted delicious and gave 
new heart and substance to all present. 

Once or twice Mrs. Hazen looked at him 
a little darkly, remembering that he was an 
alien—a big Todd. She even confided cer- 
tain disappointments. She had in girlhood 
known both his papa and his mamma, and 
of course her husband had been his papa’s 
relative, his own dear third cousin, yet 
when Hazen had approached them—oh, 
several times—for some funds 

“Oh, a loan, of course, my dear; he got 
not one cent! And I cannot but feel that it 
was your mamma’s influence.”” And that 
unwonted bitterness came into her pretty 
face, and she jabbed a long hatpin savagely 
through her. trampled-looking hat. “I 
should never refuse a loan to anyone if I had 
the means to lend—least of all to a man 
with a family of little innocent children.” 

Nathaniel thought for a little that she 
blamed him, but almost immediately on 
this occasion she handed him a large piece 
of maple sugar. And as time went on he 
thought he was one with the little Todds— 
entirely consolidated and completely ac- 
cepted. That there was a barrier—and cer- 
tain differences, impinging on himself and 
his background—he had yet to learn. He 
found this out one April afternoon. 

The flock was sitting on the little Todds’ 
step eating bread and molasses—no but- 
ter—and speaking of futures. 

Nathaniel’s future was of course entirely 
arranged for. It meant the mills, a generic 
term for a mass of black stacks on the edge 
of town, which contributed in the south to 
the configuration of the Ivorburn heavens. 
Which was responsible for all the comforts 
found in Allis Street, for the fat contents of 
certain safe-deposit boxes, for the fat bays 
with jingling harness behind which his 
mother rode to directors’ meetings—dis- 
placed last year by a black-and-nickel limou- 
sine—and finally for the rich but stoutly 
durable dark blue cheviot he wore. The 
little Todds had just been admiring the 
cheviot. 

“When I am a man and own our mills,” 
said Nathaniel generously, ‘‘I’ll pay off all 
your mortgages and buy you each a blue 
cheviot suit—the boys, that is. I shall 
give you girls each a new silk dress.” 

“You think you will—but you won’t,” 
said Laurel calmly from the top step. 

Nathaniel looked at her, startled. Laurel 
was sitting between Ivy and Clematis. 


‘you won’t always. 


MITIGATING STRAIN 


They were all beautiful, though a trifle 
sirupy now, but Laurel was far and away 
his favorite above the others. There were 
points on which they might excel her to the 
eye. That is, the apple blossom of her 
cheeks, unlike her sisters’, was delicately 
veiled by a film of small golden freckles; 
her hair, a blown tousled mass the color 
of twenty-carat gold, was always more un- 
ruly; and her nose distinctly turned up. 
Also she was much less passive than Ivy or 
Clernatis, whose behavior, dreamy, reflec- 
ive, was a proper match for the Raphael’s- 
cherub look of their countenances. Laurel 
was given to fits of passion, to flights of 
ideas requiring physical activity, and to 
disconcerting keenness of remark—but Na- 
thaniel, being inarticulate, and repressed, 
found her stimulating, an amazing delight 
to be near. 

“Why not?” he asked now. ‘Who would | 
prevent me?’”’ He was always being pre- 
vented in Allis Street. 

“Yoursolf would,” said Laurel, filling her 
mouth with succulence. 

“T would not!”’ 

“You would. You may like us now—but 
We're shiftless. We'll 
always be shiftless. You couldn’t be—if 
you tried.” 

“T could, too. Who’d stop me?” 

“Your own self would. Your own self 
wouldn’t let you. Because you’re a big 
Todd. The big Todds are not like that. 
They’re all careful—terrible careful. About 
money. All the Todds that ever were, were 
like that. Except father—and he had 
mother to help him. But the big Todds 
are—near.”’ 


“Near!”’ 
“Stingy.’’ Laurel waved her bread at 
him. ‘Oh, you can’t help it, Nathaniel. 


You’ve just got to be that way—because 
everyone in your family is made that way. 
Your people love money—and are stingy 
with it. You will love it, too—and be 
stingy. And you won’t do anything for us— 
for any shiftless person—because you won’t 
be able to like that kind any more. It’s the 
way all your people were made—every sin- 
gle one. Why, everybody knows that. I 
heard Mike Keesey say, once, in Keesey’s 
Grocery, that the big Todds always boiled 
their pennies to make soup stock with, be- 
fore they let go and spent ’em.” 

“That,” said Nathaniel, quivering palely, 
“is a lie.” 

“It may be—but people say it. And you 
won’t be able to help yourself. You’re 
started already. Look at the fuss you make 
over your spending-nickels—and the way 
you count your jacks and marbles. You’re 
going to be like all the rest.” 

“But,” cried Nathaniel, “I can do any- 
thing the rest of you can. And I’m not go- 
ing to stop knowing you. I might even— 
I might even marry one of you.” 

“I don’t know which one,”’ said Laurel 
calmly; ‘I wouldn’t marry you, Nathaniel. 
I wouldn’t have a husband who was—near. 
Would you, Ivy? Would you, Clematis?’ 

“No indeed,’’ said her sisters in grave 
chorus. 

“You see. You can’t marry us. It’s not 
that we don’t like you. You are a very nice 
boy, and you play our kind of games beau- 
tifully, and have very nice manners, but— 
well, you’ll just have to go away and live in 
Allis Street and own your mills and be rich 
and stingy. Won’t he, girls?” 

“Indeed, you will,’’ declared they. 

Nathaniel, wounded, flew home to his 
mother. ‘Are we,’ he asked, ‘‘near, 
mother? I mean—stingy? Is it true—what 
people say—that the big Todds boil their 
pennies to make their soup rich with, be- 
fore they spend ’em?”’ 

His mother was naturally indignant— 
and firmly explanatory. The big Todds 
were frugal. They were, of course, a family 
of wealth, but their saving grace was a re- 
spect for the value of money. Only that. 
And that was as it should be—for any indi- 
vidual. The sort of remark he had quoted 
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was vulgar and invidious. The fruit of a 
calumniating envy—that was all. Every 
person should respect his finances—make 
only cautious investment. 

““Never,’’ suggested his mother, “ex- 
pend a cent or lay out a penny—without 
inquiring ‘What per cent of interest will 
this bear? What necessity drives me to 
it?’’”’ That, she said, had been a leading 
axiom of investment in his family for years. 
That, she indicated, was the solid founda- 
tion on which those clustering black smoke- 
stacks rested. That, she begged him to 
remember, was what she had tried to incul- 
cate in him since he was old enough to 
listen. 

Here Nathaniel squirmed a little. It was 
true. He kept a little account book of his 
spending money—and he looked after his 
jacks and alleys, very thoughtfully. But he 
hadn’t considered what it meant. 

“Tell me,”’ he cried, ‘‘ were we all—every 
last one of us Todds like that—about 
money?” 

“T don’t know what you mean by ‘like 
that,’’”? said his mother tartly. ‘If you 
mean thrifty and saving—yes. Your fam- 
ily has always held it a principle to be con- 
servative on a question of spending money. 
You have no wasters in your blood. The 
Todds were of that type—and the Reming- 
tons also. Your Grandpa Remington was 
one of the most frugal men I ever knew. 
And the Van Rensselaers ” She lifted 
her hands, to indicate out-Heroding Herod. 
She told him a story of early Van Rens- 
selaer forbears—of that Dirck Van Rensse- 
laer who broke his engagement to Katrina 
Oehlffs, marrying Anneke Huysdeker, in- 
stead, when he found the former threw out 
her soup skimmings, as against the soup- 
skimming soap of the latter. “Economy,” 
said his mother, “‘why not? It is the bed 
rock of success. No flighty flibbertigibbet 
attitude about so important a thing as 
money. But tell me, who has been talking 
to you about this?” 

He was forced to confess it had all come 
from Mrs. Horace’s equivalent for the 
Bandar Log! 

“‘ Anyhow,” he added mournfully, “ Laurel 
said she would never marry me.” 

“Marry you!” screamed Mrs. Horace. 
“T should hope not! I’d as soon have Leo 
Plank in my family!” 

This was going pretty far. Leo Plank, a 
very old man of magnificent presence, with 
a flowing mane of silvery hair, a greasy- 
collared cape overcoat, blackthorn stick 
and red bandanna, wont to come and sit in 
the kitchen at intervals, carrying away, 
presently, articles of food “for the dogs,” 
was his mother’s special béte noire. 

“Tt gives me the creeps, the way he sits 
there and looks at me,”’ she declared. ‘‘ Only 
for the fact that my father knew him, and 
befriended him, I would order him off. 
Father strangely enough seemed to like 
him. At least he tolerated him, and sat 
with him, exchanging anecdotes and sto- 
ries. That, alone, prevents me.” 

But to class old Leo Plank, who, though 
a man of learning and continually quoting 
in the original Greek from Auschylus, never- 
theless lived in one unswept room with his 
old books and his two old hounds and 
never—Mrs. Horace’s suggestion—washed 
himself or took a single bath—with Laurel 
Todd, did something funny in the young 
Nathaniel’s mind. It unsealed and brought 
to sudden blossom the lurking founts of 
manly chivalry—setting up his little favor- 
ite as an innocent victim of outrageous 
comparison, elevating her in his soul as a 
mistreated and maligned object of a shy 
knightly dream. 

And the whole episode did something 
else. It planted in the fallow soil of Na- 
thaniel’s soul the seeds of suggestion—a 
very unpleasant fear of an inescapable, 
dogging and utterly undesirable destiny that 
moved upon him with the inevitability of a 
classic drama. 


“ce 


I 
Y THE time he was sixteen this habit of 
thinking of Laurel Todd as an innocent 
victim of circumstance and great injustice 
was well established. In the shrine of the 
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inarticulate Nathaniel’s soul she was his 
girl. The habit of fear had also worn its 
track. 

He had found out many things by now. 
Those arbitrary juvenile remarks on that 
bread-and-molasses morning in Pear Street 
contained more truth than poetry. The 
Todds were near, all right. Ivorburn knew 
it, and he knew it; knew it with the dispas- 
sionate appraisal of a just, right-minded 
onlooker, who must at the same time, like 
an inspired marionette, participate in a 
predestined ritual. 

If the big Todds didn’t boil up their pen- 
nies to enrich their soup before spending, 
they at least looked carefully at both sides. 
At times it took on in Nathaniel’s eye a 
niggardly, a mean, a petty quality that filled 
him with shame. 

What his mother called making a frugal 
bargain was little less in its processes than a 
haggling worthy of a country peddler. The 
big Todd name—like the great Abou’s— 
led, would have demanded the right to lead 
on any roster of church, civic or philan- 
thropice contribution; yet Ivorburn knew, 
and so did Nathaniel, that such contribu- 
tion was always gotten only by a process of 
moral wearing down, suasion, finesse and 
pleading equal to that required by any five 
others, and was always peeled and narrowed 
by his mother to the ultimate possible nega- 
tion. In private life and domestic economy 
there was equal artistry. There was no 
obscure food market, no fire or bargain sale 
of marked down or second values, but the 
correctly elegant conveyance of Mrs. Hor- 
ace Todd swerved from its staid course and 
was found—leading by a neck in position— 
practically first at its door, with Mrs. 
Horace’s man in his quiet livery, elbowing 
through a shawled proletariat, for three 
cents’ rebate on a dollar’s worth of beans or 
flour. 

There is probably in every community 
one of these Yankee-trader families, never 
entirely acclimated to the uses and privi- 
leges of affluence, living always in secret 
fear of its departure, and their consequent 
relegation to the plane whence they sprang — 
where they spiritually belong. In Ivorburn 
it was Nathaniel’s family; and very shortly 
Nathaniel, too, began to pay tithes to its 
tendency. 

Those light remarks as to his early inter- 
est in nickels, jacks and marbles had a cer- 
tain foundation. Something that was like 
an Iron Maiden—built of precept, tradi- 
tion, foreordination and constant sugges- 
tion—was by now threatening to inclose 
Nathaniel. He dreaded it. He even fought 
it. But he did not really believe he could 
escape it. His destiny repelled yet fasci- 
nated him. 

It was not the parsimony in matters of 
money, alone, that he dreaded. That in it- 
self seemed to him a deplorable, even a 
scandalous thing, at times. But he feared 
more than all the texture of temperament 
that apparently went with this trait. There 
accompanied this quality, he had observed, 
bothin others and in the processes of his own 
mind and own life, an equal tendency to 
parsimony of emotional impulse; to the dry- 
ing up and induration of those feelings, in- 
stinctive impulses and escapes of thought 
and desire, on which the giddy golden Pear 
Street Todds, for instance, lived in their 
abandon. A man miserly of his money, in 
short, was bound, as he believed, to be 
miserly of his feelings generally, of his 
speech, his tolerance—his entire range of 
spontaneity. 

At sixteen Nathaniel, with his little 
budget books on allowance, his utter care 


for the petty detail of his own possessions, — 


his unconscious deference to his mother’s 
creed and beliefs—his whole secret inability 
to control or win free of this side of him- 
self—was, he believed, practically ruined. 
Only far down in him was there, he knew, 
any flickering golden spark remaining from 
that first wanton affinity he had felt with 
the little Todds. There were times, he felt, 
when but for his parent and the reminding 
presence of General Randolph Rutherford 
Van Rensselaer’s epergne, still laden with, 
so suggestively, its globes of gold, this spark 


might have mounted into an| 
flagration. But as time pa, 
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HE size of a foot is judged 
by two standards. The clerk 
in the shoe store measures 
it by a foot rule in numbers 
and half numbers, letters and 
double letters. But the eye 
judges its size by its appearance 
—and appearance is a variable thing. 


The pattern of the shoe has something 
to do with this. The material of which 
it is made has-still more. The foot 
looks smaller in a shoe of one ma- 
terial than another, though in actual 
size the two are identical. It looks 
its smallest in the smartest shoes 
of the new mode— because they 


are made of Vici kid. 


Therefore, two reasons why the 
modish woman insists on Vici kid 


The strongest minded of us pay 
our due respects to Fashion. And 
now, happily, Fashion has decreed 
Vici kid for the new footwear. 
Happily, because it gives the foot 
a golden opportunity to appear at 
its best, and because this beautiful 
leather adds infinite grace and 
richness to the distinctive sim- 
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this mark —the Vici kid 
trade mark — inside the 
shoe of your choice. There 
is only one Vici kid—there 
never has been any other. 


plicity of the new foot- 
wear designs. 


Fashion rules never- 
theless in the spirit of 
democracy. She is al- 
ways ready to temper 
her demands to the purse. The 
smart new shoes of Vici kid are ob- 
tainable at prices that correspond with 
your own inclination to spend. 


By this trade mark you may know them 


Vici kid shoes for the new season 
are now on display in shoe shops 
everywhere. Do you know how 
to recognize them? Perhaps you 
are sufficiently versed in 
the new patterns, the 
modish colors and the 
distinctive beauty of this 
kid leather to use these 
as a guide. But look in- 
side the shoe. You will 
find there an unmistak- 
able assurance...the 
trade mark of the one and only 


Vici kid. 


RO oh anor ROPRERS Ine 


PHILADELPHIA 


Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 
Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


VICI kid 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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Typifying the new mode in two-toned effects, this 

Vici kid step-in model combines a Cranberry 

vamp with Sudan quarter. The finishing touch 

is a leather ornament of Sudan Vici with Cran- 
berry underlay. 


Star witness for the mode in straps is this smart 

shoe for semi-formal wear. Its smartness of 

line is enhanced by the two-toned effects in 
tich brown shades of Vici kid. 


This model is representative of the novelty effects 
in straps in a tastefully conservative pattern. 
It is at its best in black Vici kid or in the darker 
shades of brown Vici, such as Oak and Cochin. 


(Continued from Page 118) 
taken—losing or renouncing—any sort of 
position that came along. It was not a very 
good best, but it was all she had. Her chil- 
dren had helped as they might, the girls 
doing part-time or holiday work, William 
acting as a Saturday or vacation helper at 
Butts’ ice factory, at Rumble’s market, and 
so on; even Richleigh and Jason taking a 
paper route. All of them did their best. The 
trouble lay—as even Nathaniel realized— 
with their sense of values. The little Todds 
no sooner got a head above water and a 
good start for a swim, than they considered 
themselves on a yacht. All but Laurel, who 
protested the family attitude soundly. 

There had been one dark period, Na- 
thaniel knew, when Mrs. Hazen had gone 
to his mother. The Germans were, by now, 
fighting the French, and heavy orders were 
coming through the mills. 

“Tt seems to me,” suggested Mrs. Hazen, 
at the end of a terrible half hour, ‘‘with all 
your war babies you could do something for 
my babies. I ask it only for them, you may 
be sure, Mrs. Todd.”’ 

It was an unfortunate plea. 

‘“‘Babies!”’ snorted Mrs. Horace. “‘That’s 
just the trouble. You had too many babies, 
Mrs. Todd. I—had only one.” 

“That,” trembled Mrs. Hazen, “‘is your 
misfortune—and your loss, Mrs. Todd.”’ 

“‘T will ask you to excuse me from further 
discussion. No object can be served in con- 
tinuing it. I have no patience, Mrs. Todd, 
with—extravagance. Of any kind.” 

There was a great deal to be said for his 
mother’s side of the question. Nathaniel 
coming more and more into line with her 
views, more and more dutifully following 
the line of training, cogitating and debating 
expenditure, balancing a saved carfare 
against a walk home or seeking a small 
financial saving on a purchase, even on gifts 
for people he held dear—his mother or 
Laurel—grew more and more aghast at the 
lightmindedness of Mrs. Hazen. 

His attitude on money, on his own capaci- 
ties, he sometimes discussed with Leo 
Plank. That time-leaguered veteran of the 
Greek quip and dry-cleaning process was 
now too old to come to the house for dog 
food. So Nathaniel carried the packets to 
him and sat with him in his musty room, 
and plied him with questions. Leo was a 
handy compendium of family anecdote and 
gossip, over which he rumbled like a great 
teakettle, but he had little to offer in the 
way of consolation to the boy. Nathaniel’s 
efforts to find cheer, in penetrating the ata- 
vistic fastnesses, knew scant reward. 

““Wasn’t there anybody in my family 
that wasn’t a darn tight-wad?’’ he cried 
once. 

And Leo, fixing him with that ruminative 
look Mrs. Horace so disliked, only replied, 
“After all, time alone can show us what 
we are.” 

Laurel was Nathaniel’s only other con- 
fidante. Within limits. He gave no sign of 
her own special position, but he spent 
every possible moment of time with her, 
and took long holiday rambles through 
field or woods with her, and talked of the 
future in a vague fashion. Laurel seemed 
fond of him, equally in a vague sweet fash- 
ion; at least she spent more time with him 
than with any other lad. And she, too, was 
candid. 

““There are times,’’ she cried one Satur- 
day, ‘“when mother—I mean her policy— 
makes me—well, fairly sick. I mean to pay 
as I go when I’m on my own. I can see your 
viewpoint about us perfectly, Nathaniel.” 

Nathaniel flushed, because he remem- 
bered how she had first thrust it on him, on 
that distant April day—and how it had 
come true. In a sense the little Todds had 
rejected him on that far day—and now he 
turned the tables. All that was practical in 
him condemned them. 

“Perhaps,” he suggested a little timidly, 
“there’s a lot of—of—our—my kind of 
Todd sticking in you.” 

“Perhaps,” agreed Laurel, “‘in that way. 
Of course, not in other things. I’m—not a 
big Todd. I could never be like you, Na- 
thaniel. Not—completely. You’re another 
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kind. Oh, I can just see you—after while. 
All settled and living in your house. And 
going down to the mills every day, and 
coming home again. All neat and brushed- 
and-combed—with a neat brushed-and- 
combed wife, and two little kids, all neat 
and brushed-and-combed too. And that 
big silver epergne full of apples on the side- 
board ee 

“Don’t!’”? winced Nathaniel. 

He almost choked with strange impulses. 
Laurel was balancing up and down on a 
log. She was going on seventeen and had 
on a battered old skirt, a boy’s faded 
sweater, and a blue tam pulled over her 
golden curls. Her arms were out cross- 
fashion, like a bird ready for flight, and 
Nathaniel wanted to tell her how she looked. 
He was reading a lot of poetry now, and 
words from Keats and Shelley bubbled into 
his mind. Also at exactly the same time he 
wanted to hurt her—to shake her from her 
indifference, and to swear—round piratical 
oaths. ; 

He said instead, gruffly, “Did Harry 
Hay kiss you when he took you home from 
the party last night?” 

‘Harry Hay always kisses you when he 
takes you home from a party. It isn’t any 
more than kissing a baby—with Harry 
Baye 

“‘T’ve never kissed you.” 

““No—and you won’t.”’ It was not chal- 
lenge—pure matter-of-fact statement, with 
Laurel balancing abstractedly up and down. 

“Why not?’’ he asked hoarsely. 

““Well—that’s what I mean by brushed- 
and-combed. You—you—simply don’t 
spend yourself—that way. There are other 
things to spend—besides money. You're 
the kind that saves—everything.” 

It was just what he feared. And if a mo- 
ment before, foolishly, insanely he had 
thought that anything—well, anything at 
all—might happen here in this springtime 
meadow—well, there it was, that binding 
net of inhibition. He drove his hands sav- 
agely into his pockets. 

But in the evening, after doing his lessons 
and auditing his mother’s household bills— 
making a note to call at Cliff’s in the morn- 
ing and at Spotts’ the plumber’s, in the in- 
terest of two errors, one of fifteen and an- 
other of forty cents on the bills, and to call 
for some shoes he was having resoled, he 
gave himself a moment to analysis. 

It was such a night as had moved Lorenzo 
and Jessica. Such a night as would move 
many a meditative youth of eighteen to a 
comforting cigarette. Nathaniel did not 
smoke. He had been reared to regard the 
weed as a vice, never practiced by his fam- 
ily. Now the perfume of the magnolias, the 
odors of his house, clear, untainted as 
spring water, came to him unspoiled. Na- 
thaniel in his room undressed slowly. He 
got into the handsome pajamas his mother 
always made by hand for him—of firm 
durable white cambric, so much better 
than the bought ones, and outlined with 
loving complexities of feather-stitching, He 
remembered some Keats he had been read- 
ing: ‘‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty,— 
that is all ye know on earth, and all ye need 
to know.” 

He realized now that Laurel balancing on 
the log meant that to him. Beauty—and 
truth. That’s what he had wanted to tell 
her, and never would be able to tell her. 
This cool dim house full of ancestral pres- 
ence would stop him. His cool dim blood 
full of ancestral injunction would hold him. 
He thought of the resoled shoes, Spotts’ 
forty cents, and the adjective Laurel used. 
In the mirror of the old mahogany bureau 
his thin young face above the prominent 
Adam’s apple, swam out at him, an affair of 
flat cheeks, high cheek bones, rather narrow 
intellectual forehead. 

““Brushed-and-combed,”’ he sneered. ‘‘A 
place for every hair—and every hair in its 
place.’”” And once more he wanted to 
swear—and did. But even his profanity 
was frugal. ‘‘Damn!”’ said Nathaniel bit- 
terly. 

Still there was one flicker of actual re- 
bellion, on the commencement night, in the 
Congregational church parlors. There’s no 
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privacy like a crowd of absorbed young 
mortar boards, all talking at once. Na- 
thaniel backed Laurel into a corner. 

“What is it, Nathaniel? How handsome 
you look.’’ But Nathaniel swept her away. 

‘“Laurel—do you know, mother and I are 
going to Englewood tomorrow for all sum- 
mer? And after that it’s college—and go- 
ing on. And maybe other things. What I 
mean is—this war—if we goin. Laurel, do 
you realize it’s the end of—the way we’ve 
been. My coming to your house and all— 
seeing each other every day?” She was 
looking at him gravely, her eyes so sweet. 
“What I mean is,’ he struggled desper- 
ately, ‘‘you may laugh at me—I know I 
haven’t even grown up yet, but there’s 
something I’ve always wanted to talk over— 
I mean about you and me—seriously—for 
after while oe 

“No,” she said; ‘“‘you’re right. We— 
we are just starting out, Nathaniel. We'll 
see each other again. But now—there’s 
nothing you must say.”’ 

He caught her wrists involuntarily. 
“Well, anyhow ——” He swallowed. He 
saw Lochinvar, and even the Romans and 
the Sabines. ‘I’m going to’”’—but it fizzled 
out—‘“‘ write to you,” he gulped. ‘‘ Will you 
write to me, Laurel?” 

But certainly she would. And did. Very 
sweet letters too. All of that summer and 
even after he got to training camp. For the 
war reached out and swallowed the youth 
of Ivorburn. It carried the big Todd to 
Texas, and Laurel gave him bulletins as to 
what it did to the little ones. 

William was with a medical corps in 
Georgia—training for a stretcher bearer. 
Ivy was, of course, married and living hap- 
pily ever after, in Chicago. Clematis, going 
on with dramatic work at High, belonged to 
the Red Cross and went down every day in 
a blue veil to hand chewing gum to train- 
loads of fainting doughboys. Richleigh and 
Jason, now in grammar school, helped with 
the war extras in the Star office, and her 
mother had volunteered to teach the eve- 
ning classes in the Woman’s Home Econ- 
omy Squad! She herself—writing from 
New York—helped in every way she could 
and, what was more, had her first real 
job—oh, small enough but with possibili- 
ties—in a decorator’s office. ‘‘And I’m go- 
ing to stick like a bur. And now do be a 
good boy and take care of yourself. With 
lots of love, Laurel.” 

The lots of love sounded pretty nice until 
he remembered that she had told him she 
was writing to three other Ivorburn boys, 
including Harry Hay. And there was no 
doubt that she sent the same sort of inclo- 
sure. Anyhow life was an immense excite- 
ment now—and Ivorburn seemed a little 
far away. One was only really growing up. 
The big adventure was still ahead. 

Quite suddenly war was over, and Na- 
thaniel went straight back to college. Lau- 
rel’s letters were by this time less frequent. 
Both were so busy. And Nathaniel didn’t 
get home for vacations. He didn’t see the 
little Todds at all after leaving High. In 
his junior year Laurel! wrote only twice, and 
in the last year he had a single postcard, 
with a spray of forget-me-not. But it must 
have been Laurel’s conscience. Even to him 
those old days of his growing years seemed 
remote, like something only dreamed. 


Iv 


T THE end of five and a half years of 

absence Nathaniel came home to Ivor- 

burn to settle down with his mother and 
run the mills. 

The years between, his college period, 
had repeated the pattern of high-school 
youth. The habit of solitariness resists all 
environments. Nathaniel had been a suc- 
cess at college. He was liked, admired, re- 
spected in an aloof sort of way. But he was 
not a popular man. The same traits held in 
him, secured the same reactions. The dif- 
ference was that he didn’t worry about it 
any more. The Iron Maiden was practi- 
cally closed upon him. He retired into 
himself, accepting destiny. As he ap- 
proached his real manhood he no longer 
quarreled with the big Todd inheritance. 


He came home passive enougt; 
play his part in affairs, and, p 
abiding interest of his clan, ¢} 
money, his mills, in such mann. 
a new record in affairs of outp; 
going-concern. The social end|, 
him—girls—hardly at all. 
be a conservative, constructiy, 


him he conceded it only a pass } 
futile aspirations. 


cated to boyhood years—ha 
practical stuff of life. 

Yet, fairly soon on his retur': 
went and called in Pear Stre_ 
house was strangely still. 


greeted him surrounded by «i 
most unbecoming affluence, T'); 
were all paid off. She had ney 
a new green silk wrapper. She 
from worry. And alone. She; 
It was because of the children] 
band was getting rich out in C¢ 
sent her a check each month, 1) 
many trials had a very goody 
business over in Timsley. H 
check each month. Richleig| 
him—a mechanic’s helper, but 
finished inventing a wonderful ff 
device for which a companya 
twenty-five thousand dollars. |e 
to send her a check each mont) 
was doing well in the West f 
experiments—in a high-class t 
pany. She sent a check each 
then, of course, Laurel —— 
“‘She’s advanced so fast, Nat 
manager in her shop now, and} 
be a partner soon. And she’s 
derful help—financially. She 
check each week. Who,’’ der 
Hazen, “‘shall say I was not ju 
family of children? It is a t 
prise, Nathaniel, to rear six y 
but who shall say my methods 
Only ’’—she paused—“‘I miss t 
now that it is finished—there’ 
struggle over. Perhaps I’m seljh 
were so happy when we were 
poor and desperately Ab 
still now.’’ She brushed a hz 
strings of her harp near by. ‘Il 
loro!”’ it seemed to wail. It w\: 
Pear Street now as in Allis, | 
Nathaniel’s second call was ¢ 
Leo was greatly changed. Hs 
armchair, wrapped in his blan{t 
mind was fitful and unreliable T 
his memory gave forth butp: 
fragments. He recognized Nib 
welcomed him, but his testin) 
ratic. 
“Dear boy,”’ he said, “Iam 
with me again, Only of cour|} 
always remember that you are )t 
Nathaniel was, of course, ver 
self. He plunged heart and ‘J 
accepted course. The mills be 
on those matters of overhead, 
going-concern. And brilliantl; 
Once rummaging in an ol 
came upon a forgotten copy olké 
fell open at ‘‘ Beauty is truth, tra 
It was like a faint voice calling’ 
the years. He saw a lovely | 
balancing on a log. He sighed! 
the book. 
So two years passed. 
Every morning Nathaniel at) 
facing General Van Rensselats 
Every morning he accepted ff 
coffee poured for him by his} 
beetle lady mother, and walked} 
the stone greyhounds to his WwW! 
evening he returned again 
day of strife with the Titan 
And he probably thought 
dure for the rest of his life. | 
But one morning his mother! 
thaniel you have done wond® 
mills since you came home. I 
(Continued on Page 
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on, and he’s behind the 
new Greek patisserie on 
Ayiue corner. He’s an old 
iJ] ing strong; his gray hair 
ntly on the left side and 
yw across his big round head. 
d/ould hold a fair half pint 
1d he shakes hands with 
hom he has not seen for 
he’s. . 
yqa cordial way of leaning 
‘outer to take your order for 
ited milk with chocolate 
his blue eyes narrow and 
e jiiles intimately as though 
li him a secret. He makes 
atour order is safe in his 
vilve dished up to the king’s 
ick t sometimes is not, to be 
_.dI sometimes think that 
ve habit than of impulse in 
‘aly; but it is pleasant. 
es he counter a lot with his 
neeared the marble would 
fra the wetting. His eye is 
la on the counter; if you 
ne least he is there to draw 
a:. There is no reason to 
yt will swing a forgetful arm 
thglass to destruction, but he 
oh If you drink two sodas 
sulo have the next with him; 
, fend to have a soda and the 
Bert will say coaxingly, 
e shingle off the roof.” 
; tbe scandalized by the sight 
ri ing at his counter; he com- 
ip nd looks aside at them, and 
liky to sweep the frothy tops 
ss’ with the side of the knife 
ss) cut lemons; once I heard 
Wier or ginger ale, ma’am?”’ 
oy came into the ice-cream 
N¢ Year’s Day, and Bert re- 
er : him, and put. him out. 
is oney somewhere else, and 
tome in here!” he growled. 
he dn’t he, Bert?” I asked. 
i¢zream be good for him?” 
d ae I suppose ice-cream 


e (ferent when Bert learned his 
—Thomas MeMorrow. 


Le Barber 


IGON SCHULTZ was a barber, 
ad of his art, 

h white coat it is worthy of note 
ii ‘on 
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ORAWN BY NATE COLLIER 


Pool Shark: “‘Hey, Mike, Git Yer Nose Off’n th’ Table; it Looks Just 
Like th’ Red Balt!”’ 


He would dream of his love for Miss 
Beers. 


“Oh, maiden more fragrant than bay rum, 
Oh, Barbara, say I dare hope! 
Thy maidenly blushes I love more than 
brushes, 
Than towels or taleum or soap!” 


One morning—oh, rapturous morning !— 
The fragrance of spring filled the air; 
She drove to his store and she entered the 

door 
And sat down in poor Ballington’s chair. 


““Oh, maiden more lovely than talcum!” 
He sighed as he gazed-at her hair ; 
“Oh, hear my avowal, there ne’er was hot 
towel 
As warm as the love that I bear! 


“Oh, I’ve loved you since I was a shaver, 
Pray marry me, Barbara Beers!” 
But the maiden just said as she leaned back 
her head, 
“Don’t trim it too close at the ears.” 


Now though Ballington Schultz was a lover, 
As I may have remarked at the start, 


x 
Ons\2faine 


il 


» mercy, I am 
\\ firmly 
adhered to ye 
varnysshe 


He could not put aside his tonsorial pride ; 
He was loftily proud of his art. 


So he eagerly reached for his clippers, 
And he ardently reached for his shears, 
And he bobbed and he shingled with art that 
was mingled 
With love and the passion of years. 


He wooed her with ointments and lotions, 
He wooed her with unguents and cream. 
To show how he craved her he lathered and 
shaved her ; 
The maid was too frightened to scream. 


He wooed her with scissors and clippers, 
Poor Schultz was near crazy with bliss. 
Each clip at her tresses was filled with ca- 
resses, 
Each snip at his clipper a kiss. 


He bathed her and swathed her in towels, 
He washed her and slashed her with suds, 
His passion Byronic he pleaded with 
tonic, 
With facial massages and muds. 


He bathed her and swathed her in towels, 
He tried everything in his shop, 
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Then he poured out his passion in barber- 
like fashion: 
“Your hair’s getting thin on the top.” 


Then at last when the job was completed 
And Miss Beers took one look at her hair, 
In a voice faint and weak she just uttered 
a shriek, 
And she fainted away in the chair. 


Poor Ballington still is a barber, 
But he finds little joy in his art, 
For beneath his white coat, it is tragic to 
note, 
Beats a battered and bruised broken heart. 
—Newman Levy. 


Famous Minutes 


INUTE steak. 
Revolutions per minute. 

60 seconds. 

Of the last meeting. 

Minute gun. 

When a sucker is born. 

Men. 

Minute that seems an hour. 


Three-minute eggs. 
—Oliver Lea. 


Drab Ballads 
xIX 


pee night, at the Sorghum Corners Opera 
House down here, HUSTISE EURILIER 
(DRAMATIC PLAYLET: WON’T YOU... SIT 
Down?) sang with great success the slice 
of real life entitled: 


My Lir—E WAS FILLED WITH BLATANT 
OPULENCE AND PURPLE PRIDE UNTIL I 
Got A MARGIN CALL ONE DAY 


’Twas in a Bowery lodging house 
Where derelicts bent with age 
Were sitting round the stove and read- 
ing room. 
They spoke of days when they took bows 
And plaudits on Life’s stage, 
Ere Time had knocked the nap from off 
their bloom. 


A palsied vagrant sitting there addressed 
them; 
His eyes with reminiscent fervor glow ; 
His quav’ring voice had force, still, to arrest 
them; 
Said he: ‘‘I’d like to have you all to 


know: 
REFRAIN 


“My life was filled 
with blatant opu- 
lence and purple 
pride 

Untill gotamargin 
call one day. 
The bottom dropped 


fromGarbageCan 
Preferred—it took 
a ride 


Down forty points, 
my brokers wrote 
to say. 

In panic I rushed 
to the nearest 
ticker, 

The ticking tape in 
frenzied spirals 
piled. 

And there, to my 
shocked gaze, 
Did I see that fate- 

ful phrase: 

(Close harmony) 

OH, FIREMAN, 
SAVE MY 
CHILD!” 

—Harry G. Smith. 


a) Unto this genera- 
tion 


mation: 
ONLY A PooR 
Cuorus GIRLIE. 
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In Transmissions....... q 
In Differentials. ...... 

On Pinions or aa 

In Rear Wheels .... 

In Front Wheels .. 


: e two don’t kick me out,” 
| with a grip which pained 
s‘I’m happy, quite happy, 


}\de for the table. 

1 seize a flambeau,” he or- 
bal to destroy. Down we go 
3luebeard has left for us in 


. pair of lighted candles, the 

vt trooping from the billiard 

Snglish house party on the 
Dale 


,| winding stair they filed, in 
cession. Runa led the way, 
ry; after him swayed Birde- 
t and lightness of foot, with 
tned, zigzag motley skirt 
jast came Dan in plain hos- 
\Yhe trembling shine of the 
yy two, rendered them the 
, and flung their shadows in 
‘| curve of the pink sandstone 
y escended like figures in a 
er a little fag-end rabble of 


(e thing,” said Dan: “How 
y ie vanishing act on me here 
fj noon?” 

lsghed. 

jasier,” he replied. ‘‘This 
jJading for, I dodged in and 


as barred already, inside.” 
‘where I came from. You'll 


, through the long cavern, 
ered in a gloom opening be- 
Jing after, as they advanced 
d, the angle of stonework 
hast and cobweb. 

re?” said Runa sharply. 
: Te 

i at the door upon their 
4 its edge and the splin- 


|” began Towers; “‘opened 
’ He spoke as he came; then, 
nil the other two, peeped over 
i. “How now? Why, some- 
1 pre!” 

, hich Runa pressed with his 


a) boys.” Birdekin elbowed 
tet down his candles, and 
0 hands against the wood, 
>| bull elephant. ‘‘There she 


« of bricks tumbling sounded 
a weight yielded inch by inch, 
dad collapsed. The door came 


rdekin, head and shoulders 
1. “Nogo. Too late.” 
ap his candles and went in, 
n and Runa followed at his 
4 ve beaten us.” 
mwas a wild excavation that 
ty Torn up from end to end, 
m the floor now gaped in 
minds and trenches, banks of 
hmee-high, flakes of mortar, 
c, all confused with shadow. 
t like the grave of a horse 
1? midst. Behind the door a 
it d awry—the barricade which 
d muscle had shifted in one 
Ns gone.” 
1 stered candle flames, without 
the three men eyed one an- 
< passed among them which 
ch of annoyance as of mirth. 


’ Tepeated Birdekin. ‘‘ Pola, 


circus friends, I dare say. 
nmad, for a bet.’ 
.odded. 


sorry,” he declared; ‘‘very, 
an, to let you in for such a 
| ou see, Towers was making 
© and stayed here on my ac- 
les bras croisés. A thin 
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“Me?” Dan cried. ‘‘Never had so much 
fun in all my days!” 

It was true, but not the whole truth. 
After that moment upstairs, what signified 
a few holes dug in earth? Lately the bitter- 
ness of death had passed and he had his 
friend beside him. 

“You take it well,’ observed their com- 
panion. “You take it pretty. Boys, you 
are the right thing. And now the shov’s 
over, look here, keep me on, will you, one of 
your company?” He had a wistful air, 
comical on that round red face, yet touch- 
ing. ‘Assure as my name’s Jack Birdekin, 
you'll never regret it.” 

His juniors replied together. 

““You’re elected, so far as my vote goes, 
Jack.” 

“Triumvirs!’’ 

Birdekin seemed to glow and expand. 
He wagged his fiery head at them. 

“Let the rest go then,’ he boomed, 
waving a candlestick over the mounds and 
holes. “‘This doesn’t count.’ 

On a slope of dirt where the marauders 
had thrown them leaned a pickax and two 
spades. The charpoy, that old couch of 
bamboo and rawhide netting which Dan 
had seen before, sprawled in a corner, 
broken; the dingy canvas, torn from it, lay 
as a wad half buried; and in the wall near 
these a breach, two feet square, opened like 
the mouth of a prisoners’ tunnel. 

“That,” said Birdekin, pointing, “was 
one of our ways to come and go. Bushes 
outside. Not underground, this end of the 
building. We used the bed and the canvas 
to plug it with. I never had an inkling 
those beggars of mine suspected the right 
room, though. A sly worm he was, Gulam 
Muhammad.” 

“‘He called on me,’”’ Dan reported, “this 
morning. Tried to sell you out.” 

“‘He would do. This is what comes of 
my being away all afternoon, down at the 
ghat looking out for you, La Fléche.” 

Runa took a final “glance round the 
burrowings. 

““Gutted, as you say, pola.” He turned 
and went sliding down loose earth toward 
the door. ‘My next job will be to catch 
them. I don’t think they’ll be caught in a 
hurry, your sly worms and moles; not 
tonight, anyhow, nor tomorrow. They’re 
clear away. No, not in a month of Sun- 
days. Let’s go up to that illuminated bar 
of yours and procure a nightcap. We have 
a spare bed for you in the bungalow, Jack, 
down at Caltrop’s.” 

They took their nightcap soon afterward 
in the billiard room, a cheerful group stand- 
ing with glasses rim to rim. 

“For a sentiment,’ said Runa, “‘I give 
you, better luck next time.” 

When they had honored this, had barred 
the window shutters and put out all the 
candles but one, Birdekin disappeared 
somewhere to heave in sight again lugging 
a fat brown choke bag beneath his arm. 

“All my worldly goods.” 

Under the midnight stars they went 
home, tired but light-hearted, discoursing 
at random and cracking jokes. Dan 
dropped into bed like one exhausted, who 
felt in every joint and sinew the happy 
languor of work done for good. 

“Over with,” ran his last thought. ‘‘ Well 
out of it.” 

The first thing he saw next day, before 
sunrise, was a great round body, white and 
flesh-colored, whirling in air between him- 
self and the window. He sat up, rubbed 
his eyes, then beheld it as Birdekin, who 
wore nothing but a pair of linen drawers, 

and who was rapidly turning handspring 
after handspring. The man’s face, when it 
came uppermost, wore a bland yet serious 
look, as of a cherub intent on some problem. 
At each whirl Dan thought to see their 
house come down, but the flying bare toes 
brushed the mat like feathers. 

“Aha, Father William!” Clean and 
gayly dressed, Runa appeared on the 
threshold, laughing. ‘‘You turn a back 
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somersault in at the door; pray what is the 
reason of that?”’ 

The tumbler threw a lazy cart wheel and 
followed it with a flip-flap, lightning-swift, 
that never touched floor between beginning 
and end. 

. “To keep fit.” 
““Habitae 

His audience applauded. 

“How did we ever get on without this 
chap, Danny? We need him; he is 
nécessaire pour égayer la vie!” As the 
object of his praise went romping out to 
the bath, Runa came and hauled Towers 
forth by one leg, under the mosquito net. 
“Up, macha-tor! Up, sluggard! Up, thou 
bed presser! The day has begun, oh, 
sloth!” 

Dan smothered him with a pillow and a 
long Dutch wife, so that the day began 
briskly. 

Nonsense and horseplay, however, were 
not all that Runa had in mind. His friend 
once thoroughly awake, he hurried him 
through bath and dressing. At the table— 
where Birdekin joined them, in cool white 
with silver tical buttons down his broad 
chest and the flame-colored hair brushed to 
a kind of stubborn gloss— Runa sat fidget- 
ing, impatient. He hardly allowed his com- 
panions to drink their tea or munch their 
toast. 

““Why the early hours and the rush, my 
son?” 

“Because I want you both to take a 
walk, if you will,” he answered. “A 
thought came to me in the night watches. 
On my way here yesterday evening, I 
heard some gossip. It came about thus: 
After traveling as a grand sahib, I dodged 
into the baboo’s office at the hulk—he’s an 
old friend of mine—and changed there to 
the coolie war paint that gave you so much 
distress afterward. A simple scape, but 
effective; a little blind, a handy cover, 
shikar-tatti. Well, aboard the boat poling 
up the kul by starlight, among us coolies 
we fell into talk, as always. One man who 
was on his way to a job of boat building, 
and someone else in the dark under the 
gunwale, began to jabber and bukk no end. 
The jute crop, it appeared, was booming 
strong now, dinghies were in great demand; 
and things being so, they thought it very 
peculiar that two men whom they’d seen, a 
couple of strangers, had a good large 
dinghy hauled up in the mouth of a nullah 
above here, empty, and refused to let her 
out for hire. What was the use of lying 
idle? Prices would never be so good again. 
What cargo were the fools waiting for, 
next year’s harvest? And so on, so on.” 

Runa jumped up, lighted a cigarette and 
donned his varnished mushroom topee. 

“‘T agreed with my gossips,’ he added. 
“T still do. It’s very peculiar.” 

“You're quite right.’ Birdekin was on 
foot with him at once, helmet in hand, 
striding to the door. “We'll go see that 
pair of strangers and their cargo.” 

“Tf,” said Dan, coming after—“‘if the 
boat’s not gone.” 

“Ah, there’s the point!” 

They went down into sunlight, through 
the gap in the wild-grown hedge, and across 
fields where even at that hour the distant 
levels quavered and swam in heat. On 
their right and prolonged before them a 
green woodland frontier, palas, bamboo and 
sacred fig, towered like the edge of a forest; 
but entering its heavenly shade, and fol- 
lowing a path which, trodden smooth by 
bare feet, wound among leaves deeper and 
deeper, the three men suddenly came out 
upon a broad open way, the shining of a 
stream and the clear glow of morning sky. 
The trees were only a band, a strip of tall 
grove bordering the creek, which along its 
bank near at hand lay cooled by sylvan 
reflection, but which beyond this margin 
hurt the eyes with a glare of muddy water, 
sulphur-yellow in aching light. 

“Up the kul,” said Runa. 
boat builder’s. Not far.” 


He grinned sheepishly. 


“Past the 
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achievement! 


enthusiastically 
endorsed by 
thousands 

of players 


Here is the tennis racquet of 
the century—The New Dayton 
—a wonderfully improved steel 
model. This racquet embodies 
suggestions made by world- 
famous players. Tested under 
all sorts of conditions, it has met 
with acclaim wherever it has 
been used. 


The strings of The New 
Dayton are made of light six- 
strand twisted steel—equal in 
resiliency to tournament gut. 


Absolutely unharmed by 
dampness or even rain. Frame 
cannot warp or split—never 
needs a press. You'll enjoy a 
longer tennis season, with more 
days of actual play, with The 
New Dayton. Ask to see it today. 


No matter how many tennis 
racquets you have in your pres- 
ent equipment, there is always 
the need of a New Dayton. 
Price $10 at leading sporting 
goods stores. The Dayton Steel 
Racquet Co., Dayton, Ohio.- 


Foreign representatives: C. P. Brown & 
Son, 22 Oxford St., London, England. Nicoll 
& Stoever, 63 Avenue des Champs Elysées, 
Paris, France. A. K. Taylor, China Union 
Co., 29 Szechuan Road, Shanghai, China. 
Gerald L. Patterson, 115 Flinders Lane, 
Melbourne, Australia. 
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Above is a diagram of the 
H-shaped Innerform, the 
secret of the Spur Tie. You 
can arrange the Spur Tie 
just as if you had tied it 
yourself, as neat or as stud- 
iedly careless as you like. 
The H-shaped Innerform 
makes the Spur Tie keep the 
shape you give it, without 
atoll, curl or wrinkle. 


This is the Square End 
style of Spur Tie. Other 
styles are shown in the pic- 
tures below. 


Neither wind, work nor women 
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Spur lie 


Pat. June 13,’22; Jan. 29,’24; Aug. 26,’24, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


all tied for you 


O¢ 


rumple this smart tie! 


At the right is the 
French- Pointed End 
style of Spur Tie. It 
comes in many smart 
silken patterns. 


At the left is the But- 
terfly Bow style of 
Spur Tie. Be sure 
that the butterfly 
bow you buy is a 
Spur. 


The Spur Dress Tie, 
black or white, with 
the silk band, is also 
made in square, 
pointed or butterfly 
styles. 


OU know the habit women 

have of mussing up men’s 
ties. When wife, mother, or 
sweetheart—or all of them— 
like to twitch the ends of your 
bow tie to make it look more 
‘‘artistic,” let them. The Spur 
Tieis already tied. It has in it the 
patented H-shaped Innerform 
that makes it keep the shape 
you give it. Not even raging 
wind, frenzied work, or inquisi- 
tive feminine fingers can. dis- 
turb its calm serenity. It looks 
more like a hand-tied tie than 
a hand-tied tie. Look for Spur 
Ties displayed on the counters 
of smart shops for men. You'll 
know them by the red Spur 
label you see and the H-shaped 
Innerform you feel. Look for 
the Spur label, and feel for 
the H-shaped Innerform in the 
Spur Ties displayed on smart 
shop counters. 


HEWES & POTTER, BOSTON, MASS. 
Pacific Coast Office 
120 Battery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Makers of Spur Sport Stripes for Hat Bands, Spur Belts, 
Spur Garters, and Spur Safety Signals 


| shore. 


and up 


The towpath, well beaten, gave space 
for all three men to walk abreast in a pipal 
avenue that curved with each curve of the 
Coolies met them once, a file of 
bronze manikins bent double, grasping on 
lean shoulders the rope which, far behind, 


| pulled a boat as awkward as a barn gone 
_ adrift, its matting house with rounded roof 
_ swollen top-heavy, its bare crooked mast 


like a dead tree. Once an open dinghy 
floated by, pale frowzy hair of jute stuffing 
over the gunwale, and bearded men perch- 
ing atop, frog-fashion, under black umbrel- 
las. Then came reach after reach of lonely 
water, gleam and silence, breathless heat, 
sluggish flow, now jungle for background, 
now bilious green jute rushes vibrating in 
the sun. 


Their avenue broke off, their path dipped . 


into a hollow or flat of mud and grass. 
Here the full blaze poured down on a sight 
so extraordinary that even they, who knew 
it well beforehand, looked one to another 
and smiled. It was a Bengali boat builder’s 
yard or ways, one jack-straw castle of 
leaning, crisscrossing, interbristling poles, 
hung and wrapped and flapped and patched 
and bellied about with rags of golden 
matting. 

“The same old hurrah’s nest,’’ quoth 
Birdekin. 

As they went by, Runa paused. 

““We'll speak to my fellow passenger of 
last night,’ said he, “and give him a 
surprise.” 

Inside the raffle of bamboo and woven 
tatters, kaleidoscopic among black shadows 
diagonally pierced by hot sunbeams, men 
were toiling. With dreamy deliberation 
they moved here and there, climbing over 
two unfinished boats, building them after 
the aged custom of the Ganges delta, skin 
first, keels and ribs not yet made. Each 
high prow, lashed in a bulge of matting 
cover, struck up through the roof; each 
body had begun to take a curve, graceful 
and deep, like a slice of melon; and the 
nearer boat, though still without ribs, had 
the crossbeams going into her. 

Runa thrust his head beneath a pole, 
touched a workman on the arm and 
whispered something. The native slowly 
turned, then jumped as if stung and 
dropped all. 

“‘Sahib—sahib,” he murmured, aghast, 
“who knows? They are above at Hari’s 
nullah.”’ 

As one who had met a devil or specter in 
broad daylight, the Hindu remained 
staring, his mouth open. 

“He'll remember that the rest of his 
life.’ Runa passed on with a chuckle. 
“All serene. Our mysterious boat, Danny, 
has not yet cleared.” 

They left the boat builders’ mud flat and 
climbed among trees where the towpath 
followed the bank once more. For half a 
mile Runa said nothing, but quickened his 
gait. Where the kul made another bend, 
he suddenly halted and raised a finger. 

“Hark? Easy now!” 

The path crumbled into mud. Below, at 
right angles to it, a hollow marshy glade 
overhung with branches lay drowning in 
heat and speckled shadow. Almost under- 
foot heaved the low round basket roof of a 
dinghy drawn ashore, hidden beneath 
foliage. 

Three or four drums of jute, coarse dirty 
hanks wound in a snarl, encumbered the 
mire along her side. Loud and regular came 
a noise of snoring. 

“Quietly!” 

They crept down together, laid cautious 
hold on her gunwale and peeped over. 
Amidships in the gloomy arch of basket- 
work lay two men, asleep. He who snored, 
routing like a pig, was Dan’s great Bearded 
Lady, Gulam Muhammad; the other, 
limp, still as though dead, their false blind 
man, the gunguna, a heap of thin arms and 
legs. From bow to stern the dinghy con- 
tained nothing but this pair of sleepers, a 
red clay water jar hanging by its neck, a 
platter of rice in which filthy paws had 
grubbed, two poles and a coil of hand-made 
rope. 

“Got ’em.” 


Birdekin was for climb» 
Runa caught and drew him} 
“No; let them lie.”  — { 
So otras or so formin 


the snaky root of a bo troll 
mark he led the way home, }y 
silent fits had come on. Fj, 
air, Monsieur de la Palisse, a 

a most jaunty swing, cock, 
peering between half-shut eli 
the long arcade of greenery iq 
floor of creek water. ; 

“No.” He spoke at last,|« 
not want their society, Jac : 
It, and It is what they haver 
the thing would be lying) 
covered with those orts of jt 
ever see worse rubbish?—aj 
by now, a night’s journey. 
not dig it up. They haven’ 

“Then comes the questi 
Birdekin, ‘‘who has?” — 

Dan put a couple of + 

“Has anybody?” 

From the slit of those i 
threw him a black dart, all 

“Do you know, I am inip 
well of Brother Towers,” hej 
lugubrious wretch now and ‘ep 
is Brother Towers, very so] 
cranicks. We do not praise ' 
many a man loves his own 
riding on the ridgepole.”” | 

‘“What’s all that meant t's 
Birdekin, laughing. “Waste 
yourself?” 

“Who, 1?” The youngsti 
airy shrug. . “Think? N 
C’est marrant, but I am at f 
Latin.” 

Past the tatterdemalion : 
boat builders, down the ti] 
broiling fields to the gap 
hedge, he walked as before, \¢ 
private hum. In the bungaly 
off his jacket, gathered a hi 
roots, lighted one and, r¢ 
veranda chair, flung himself 

At noon they summoned} 
but he would not budge. | 

“Smoking yourself to | 
called. ‘‘Get up and eat. W 

“Go away,” crooned a slé 
let the legions thunder past’ 
thought again. A fine, snug 

The afternoon burned o1 
siesta. Waking, hot and bles’ 
him gone. 

“Taken his helmet.” — 

““What’s the lad up to?” 

He came strolling in at } 
them a casual nod and prese 
bathroom ring with song a) 
of splashings from the jar. | 
miserable affair of sinewy 
road runner, as Dan called 
yet they made merry, while 
a wondrous tale, broad and 
out of his past. All through | 
had not much to say, but 
light of a countenance t 
Hidden excitement charged 
thing electric. He put Dar 
black cat whose fur was reé 
the touch. When coffee arr 
forth. 

“‘And now, gluttons, ear 
vaquer @ nos affaires. They m 
as on pins and needles. “I 
the palace and examined th’ 
wall. Good! Last night w 
by maya, the appearance of t 
a prettier way of saying | 1 


sleepy and stupid.” *: 
“Find anything?”’ * 
He laughed. 


“T find that Brother Tow 
Nobody had carried it off. 
Let us make a dichotomy 
carried off either in bu 
Bien! Well then, my me 
had carried it off in bulk, th 
scraped and scooped the loose 
it along. Second, if piecemé 
have trodden a path col 

(Cantinued on P 


ued from Page 134) 
efore, the dirt is neither 
»prampled down, boys, they 
Nothing! That is pure 
wth rimes with bottle, there- 
a) a drink and go.” 

» said both his pupils. 

three thimblefuls of cordial, 


+, me Caltrop’s Chaucer.” 

4 him a book off the shelf. 
” After a look inside, Runa 
_ “There were two Chaucers. 


, xt room, where, like the lean 
clerk of Oxford, he kept it 


are.” Opening it, Runa 
e yleaf. ‘We overlooked part 
ny rders.”” 
ogether the lines which Cal- 
en: 


n6? See Cambridge ed. of E., 
7. In line FC take 12’ 8”. Rev. 
L 
fier nail Runa scored beneath 
wi Is. 

fg by me,”’ confessed Birdekin. 
Rad L. What’s that? Revela- 
id Left?” 

n of Handcuffs, live forever! 
gsiit! Revelations right and 


ya,2ls.”” 
i hold himself down no more. 
nis chair like a jumping jack. 
ie nd see what is now to be 
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be areca and bamboo lighted 
1\eir way up the path to the 
yl; stars winked like fireflies 
le trees, and swam thick as 
, tank water, while Runa led 
2 compound, through weeds 
2 /-race, to that forlorn block of 
eandoned house. Meantime 
l@ier explain where they were 
in7ér any question. 

o the ground,” he promised; 


hl, the godown of stacked 
ted carpets and watching 
aifound his lantern, which he 
aie men took each a pair of 
ne billiard table. Then, as on 
bore, they went in single file 
u ing stair. 
je monks in a crypt,” said 
Vice friars or penitents. We 
e lemn music for this.’ 
ot m he began marching slowly, 
is tapers high and dolefully 


a} dans la nacelle, 

I'he et Maximin, 

a et Saturnin, 

e\ aries et Marcelle, 

t\Tartial, Sidoine avec Joseph, 
ir dans cette nef.’’ 


gnd the moving lights gave, 
O\mnity to their progress under 
_ 2 broke off his canticle, how- 
k Doge it remind you of where 
0 2” 

Mm again to the end of the build- 
: 2 in the wall and the two 

tae 
a\ your diagram?’’ Runa, halt- 
Wicandle. ‘If so, let us look.” 
%1t out and held among the 
ring of the triangles. 

_| he two-horned figure, Dul- 
a La Fléche. “It is very sim- 
1; child’s play. Here is the 
‘2 we stand, here the rooms 
ishorns. Your line FC goes 
Ings. Good! But Caltrop 
‘‘morandum, to be safer. He 
1 zed a right-hand foot into a 
Se.” It is not Revelations, 
jat do you say to—Reverse 
t and Left?” 

the way Dan had guessed as 
id the paper trembling in his 
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“Open her.”’ Birdekin tried to speak, 
and stammered. His brick-red face had 
grown almost pale. ‘To it, my boy. Open 
her.”’ 

Runa laughed, bent toward the door on 
the right, unlocked it, and catching up his 
candle waved an invitation. 

““Open’s the word. Come!”’ 

To a creak of hinges they entered the 
bare stone chamber. Dampness breathed 
in their faces, a stale warmth like that of a 
mushroom cave. Down the walls, whitened 
long ago with lime, ran tongues of dis- 
coloration brown as tobacco juice. A ledge 
crossed these, where the four candles, 
placed in a row, burned, streaming with a 
light which transformed the room to a kind 
of unholy chapel. 

Birdekin was taking off his coat when he 
gave a jump backward. 

“Great grief!’’ he shouted in consterna- 
tion; then with a laugh, but the laugh of a 
man startled—‘‘ What spook is that?”’ 

The door had swung halfway to. Behind 
it in the corner loomed a black woman, an 
ogress, with huge almond eyes that glared 
at them as bright as opal. She wore nothing 
but a necklace of tiny carven skulls and a 
tinsel crown. Her skin shone like oiled 
ebony. She had four arms, and in her high- 
est hand lifted a blood-red human heart. 
At first glance the creature seemed ready to 
leap out and tear them. 

“Tt’s only Madame Durga,” said La 
Fléche, bowing an introduction. ‘‘She 
frightened me this afternoon. A poor dis- 
carded goddess, Kali.’ 

“Don’t like her face,’’ 
clared, and promptly hung his coat over it. 


Birdekin de- | 
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“The lady has all the earmarks of a scold.” | 


“Nothing,” cried Runa, ‘‘is sacred for a 
sapper.”’ 

He flung his own jacket on one of her out- 
stretched arms. Dan followed their exam- 
ple; and yet, although they had blinded 


this terror and made her as humble as a hat- | 


rack, he continued to feel the disquiet of 


being watched. Runa had at once become 


busy with the lantern. 

“Here’s our mark,”’ he was proclaiming. 
“Twelve feet eight inches on the diagonal. 
I measured it while you slept.”’ 

A ring of candle wax lay dribbled, mark- 


ing the center of a hewed stone two yards | 


long, perhaps, by a yard wide. All the floor 


was of stone, cut larger or smaller, tight- | 


laid, with joints well broken. 

“Odds Niggins, what a job!” growled 
Birdekin. ‘‘Why, we shan’t know for a 
month to come, fellows! But hold on; are 
they blocks or only flags?” 

He borrowed the lantern, skipped off 
across the passage to the other room, and 
returning with Gulam Muhammad’s pickax 


and a spade, began to dig outside the door. | 


Bricks flew splintering, then earth. 


“They’re blocks, drat ’em! See the 


underpinning? Deep.’’ He shoved his com- | 
panions back through the door and fol- | 
lowed them in, one burly, red-headed scowl | 


of anger. ‘‘Deep, three or four foot, the 
mortar hard as the rock. We should want 
drills, powder or dynamite—good Lord, a 
tackle and falls, timber for shears, every- 


thing! So near it, this very night, the near- | 
est I ever came, and then to knock off and | 


wait!” 


Stamping like a child, Birdekin pointed | 


at the greasy mark on the floor. 
“Four foot down. 
drives you wild!” 


The pickax hung from his hand, a | 
wretched old tool of soft iron, both points | 


blunt and splayed. 

“Right there!” 

He swung backward, heaved the pick 
and hit a tremendous blow, a mad stroke 
delivered in rage, enough to shatter his 
arms. Down it smashed, without care for 
what followed. The giant released power 
and something had to split before him. 

“Hallo!” 

Something split, indeed; a thing befell 
contrary to Nature. 
driven, struck the middle of the ring and 


bit deep into solid rock, which broke round | 


its point, cracking star-fashion like thin ice 
or a windowpane. Birdekin yanked the tool 


Solid. To think, it | 


The pickax, blindly | 
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Remember this about 
bicarbonate of soda 


Your physician will tell you that purity and 
palatability are of great importance—espe- 
cially in any oft-used product, such as bicar- 
bonate of soda. 


There is one way to be certain that the 
bicarbonate of soda you buy is pure and 
pleasant to take—insist on Squibb’s Sodium 
Bicarbonate in original Squibb packages, at 
your druggist’s. 


Millions of packages of Squibb’s Sodium 
Bicarbonate are sold annually—a popularity 
which is due to its extreme purity. This 
freedom from impurities, which impart the 
bitter taste you have so long associated with 
the ordinary product, makes Squibb’s Sodium 
Bicarbonate pleasant to take. It will not 
irritate the stomach. It is of highest medici- 
nal value. 


In addition to Squibb’s Sodium Bicar- 
bonate, insist on Squibb’s Castor Oil (Taste- 
less), Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil (vitamin tested), 
Squibb’s Epsom Salt (Special), Squibb’s Milk 
of Magnesia (free from earthy taste) and 
Squibb’s Dental Cream. All Squibb Products 
are made to meet the most exacting demands 
of the medical profession. Physicians every- 
where approve them. At druggists’. 


Ask your druggist today for an entry blank 
to the Squibb Healthy Baby Contest. 


SQUIBB 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS— Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical Profession since 1858 
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Get a Heatin 
Plant You 
Can Forget 


Don’t be chained next winter 
to a furnace that needs constant 


“babying”. Install automatic gas 
heating. Enjoy the clean, carefree 
warmth of a heating plant which 
requires 


—not even a glance 
for weeks at a time! 


No over-heating nor under- 
heating whether the weather is 
bitterly cold or merely chilly. 
The gas is under positive, auto- 
matic control at all times. 


Now is the time to plan for the 
winter heating of your home. A 
booklet of pertinent information 
will be sent to you gladly. Write 


THE BRYANT HEATER & MEG. CO. 
953 E. 72nd St. Cleveland, Ohio 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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| edge with Dan. 
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free and stared at it in sheepish bewilder- 
ment. Its beak was coated with a pink 
dust. 

‘Do you see that?” he asked, wondering. 

Runa dropped on his knees, to poke a 
finger down the hole. 

“Brick dust. You’ve done it, old de- 
stroyer!” 

The oblong stone was neither block nor 
flag, but a shell hardly an inch thick. 
Kneeling, the men tore up and shied away 
its fragments. Underneath appeared a sur- 
face of rough brickwork. 

“Heads, all!’’ cried Birdekin. “Standoff!” 

He began picking with caution, tapping, 
loosening, prying. The masonry, old and 
soft, crumbled apart. His helpers reached 
in between blows to extract the rubble. All 
three worked fiercely, without a word. An- 
other course of bricks lay cleared, and when 
these were thrown out, a third course; then 
came four layers tightly packed, but with- 
out mortar. The heap grew alongside; the 
hole deepened like a grave in a church floor. 

“Hoo-bloomin’-ray!” panted the digger 
at last. His cheeks were glistening wet. He 
rubbed them on his forearm, wiped his 
eyes, flung the pickax into a corner and 
held the lantern down at his feet. “No 
more! We’ve struck!” 
A gray sheet of lead covered the bottom. 


| He drew out a clasp knife, opened it with 


teeth which looked fit to have bitten the 
blade off, and crouching, slashed the lead 
from end to end in a silvery line. 

“Tt’s here.’”? His voice rose muffled. 


| “You shall be the first to handle it, Runa 
| my lad, for it’s yours.” 


He bounded up and sat on the edge, his 
legs hanging over, the lantern swinging be- 
tween them. Cut and peeled back, the lead 
now formed, as it were, sides for a box, in 
which lay masses of rotten linen, rags, dirty 
films and tatters. 

Runa shrank like a man who dreads cold 
water before the plunge. Then down he 
slipped, and treading gingerly, thigh-deep 
as in a tomb, removed the cloth bit by bit, 
shred after moldy shred. 

“Ah, bon Dieu! Here, take it!” 

He lifted something heavy that gleamed, 
something rounded, convex. It was an oval 
shield of gold, besmuttered, the surface dim 
with long tarnishing. It bore for device a 
Gorgon’s head, beautifully wrought, and a 
Greek inscription. 

““* Amitrochates,’’’ read Birdekin aloud. 
“‘Here’s where my pidgin comes handy. 
Amitraghata, Queller of Foes. Why—why, 
a knock-out! That’s King Bindusara, who 
came to the throne of India more than two 
thousand years ago.” 

Runa climbed out quickly and sat on the 
He appeared to be shiv- 


ering. 

“T cannot,” he said. ‘‘It—it frightens 
me. Carry on, you two. It is stronger 
than I.” 


The older man regarded them from a 
distance of thought. 


“True. King Bindusara. A name. A 
shadow. Nothing more. And once an 
| emperor.” 


Leaning the shield against bricks, where 
the loveliness of the Greek head shone dim 


| and watchful, he went down into the pit 


again. 
“Here’s another piece of it,’’ he called 


| up. ‘More yet. No, by George!” 
| 


For a long time he remained stooping 
over the light, handling an object which he 
turned carefully this way, that way. At 
last he unbent, rose and faced the two com- 
panions with a look of awe, his china-blue 
eyes wide and staring. 

“The skull of Yorick?”’ said Dan. 

Birdekin moved his lips, but made no 
sound. He had brought up and was offer- 
ing a gold helmet, a snug-fitting headpiece 
with winglike guards for the cheeks, and no 


| crest. At the temple on each side, in low 
| relief, a ram’s horn curled backward. 


“Look!’’ he implored hoarsely. ‘‘Read!”’ 

Inside the crown, as he held up his lan- 
tern, they saw words of Greek like a motto 
or the name in a hat: 


‘Alexander, Son of God.” 
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It was Birdekin who broke their silence. 
He got himself in hand, clearing his throat 
with a gruff laugh. 

“What price now, the Cambyses hunter? 
You won’t chaff your Uncle Jack tonight. 
Legend, eh? Legends often have hard fact 
under ’em.” 

He suddenly put the helmet on Runa’s 
head. 

“No, let it stay. Noble. Keep her there. 
Look at him, Dan—a bit of Homer.” 

Under the gold casque Runa’s brown face 
resembled that of a young Trojan prince. 
He smiled at them, but gravely, as though 
he heard something far away and listened. 

“T- wonder,” said he, ‘‘what thoughts 
were last humming round in this brass 
pot.” 

Again Birdekin stooped over his lantern, 
to come up with a handful of rotted cloth 
in which there sparkled what might have 
been drops of pale blood, frozen. 

“Balas rubies.”” He poured them into 
Dan’s lap, rags and all. ‘“‘They’re from 
Badakshan, where the old rulers were of 
Sikander’s line. Down here by the bushel.” 

Once more he dived, rose, opened a fist 
and let gold money chink on the floor. 


“Guess! You never can!’? He wiped 
sweat away, blowing hard. ‘‘Persian 
darics.”” And he held a coin out on his 


palm. ‘‘ The archer king drawing the bow. I 
saw one like him in the British Museum. 
As gold alone, it’s worth more than a 
sovereign. The sack’s burst, both feet are 
covered with ’em, and double darics under- 
neath. My dear men, the stuff goes down 
to China. There’s no bottom. However it 
got here, it’s the loot of nine kingdoms!” 

While he ranted with joy, in all their 
heat and hurry Dan felt a return of his dis- 
tress, that former sense of being watched. 
He looked uncomfortably about the room. 
It was not the Gorgon, though her face on 
the shield of Bindusara calmly held him in 
scorn. The watching was behind, some- 
where, as if the black goddess in her cor- 
ner 

Dan swung his head round quickly. 

Against the panel of the door, his body 
browner than the planks, motionless, 
waited a man, an Indian. From his hips 
hung a plain white length of cloth. He wore 
nothing else, no caste mark on his forehead, 
neither beads of basil wood nor any rosary 
of dried berries; in one hand he carried, 
not the professional mystic’s iron bar, but a 
rattan staff; his head was without elflocks, 
clean shorn; yet in bearing, in dignity, he 
was every inch a pilgrim and seeker, who 
had no tricks or frippery of the trade, not 
even a beggar’s bowl. 

“‘T see you have found it.”’ Their eyes 
meeting, the figure slowly nodded. His 
voice had a tranquil sound, though he 
labored from word to word like one remem- 
bering foreign speech. ‘‘Good night to you, 
gentlemen.” 
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their framework as unde 
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and a movement as if to. 
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0 Produce Quality Products Economically 


“fig uphold superior quality in a tremendous _ order. Skilled scientists and an army of trained 
output of products, year after year, is a workers strive constantly to safeguard the 
Certain-teed achievement made possible by _ Certain-teed quality. 

strict adherence to scientific manufacturing 


You can feel certain that the same dependable 
methods. 


service is built into each product, for Certain- 
From the first assignment of raw materials to teed could not afford to alter this efficient plan 
the labeling of finished products, each step in of production in any way. 
the Certain-teed system is organized to elimi- Because of its many economies of manufac- 
nate waste. The vast plant units are so arrang- ture and marketing, you are able to buy 
ed, up-to-date machinery so located, that every Certain-teed products of higher quality with- 
manufacturing process follows in logical out paying a premium for their excellence. 
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“Bright as a 
New Dollar’ 


Take pride in your automobile. 
That dull, lifeless look is merely 
the result of neglect. Beneath the 
dust and dirt, is the original factory 
finish. Bringit out with High Lustre 
Finish. Renew the rich coloring. 


HL F will make the car look like 
new with a scintillating, brilliant 
lustre. 


HL Fis not to be confused with 
ordinary polish which leaves a 
dust-collecting film. Nor is it a 
waxy, sticky substance that coats, 
but does not clean. 


For Everything Varnished or Enameled 
Recommended for DUCO 


H L F is compounded of the finest 
ingredients. It not only cleans, but 
renews the satin surface which 
gleams and shines. 


Ask your dealer for 
HLF. If he does not 
carry it, send coupon 
and 10 cts. in coin or 
stamps. We will for- 
ward a trial bottle to- 
gether with interest- 
ing book— 

“YOUR MOTOR 

CAR’S FINISH’ 


Genuine HLF is inthe |j © 
Oval Bottle Labelled | Si 
Black and White 


SEND COUPON 


H. L. FEASEL’S LABORATORY** 
9-11-13 Desbrosses St., New York, N. Y. 
i i for 
Enclosed find 10c in coin or stamps 
Stich please send me trial bottle of HLF 
and booklet. 


Name 


Address___— 


I drive a 


A QUALITY PRODUCT 
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AIN IMPERFECT IMPOSTOR 


though it had been hot. Jolly awkward to 
be caught with that just now! Perhaps she 
hadn’t noticed. 

“What do you think of Tomp’s things?”’ 
said Lady Dorothy. 

“Bilge!’”’? said Jeremy, unable to trifle 
with his conscience any longer. 

“Splendid!’’ said Lady Dorothy, to his 
amazement. ‘‘So do I! I don’t think it 
means anything at all. Violet sent them to 
me for my opinion. I’mso glad you agree.” 

“There you go!” thought Jeremy bit- 
terly. ‘‘That’s the sort of luck I have. She 
agrees with me! 

“Well, why do you read such stuff?”’ he 
queried, anxious to gain time. 

“One must know,” said Lady Dorothy 
earnestly. “Surely you realize that. I 
know you did not approve of Marcel Proust, 
but youread him. After all, only ignorance 
is impossible.” 

“The perfect highbrow. My hat!” said 
Jeremy to himself. ‘I’ve a jolly good mind 
to read some of this stuff, go Bolshie about 
it and smash all the mental furniture that 
way. I wonder who this chap Proust is?” 

Aloud he said rashly, “‘It’s all very well 
to rave about things just because their date 
happens to be early twentieth century. 
But I’m not so sure. My taste is going 
backward, I think.” 

“But how far back?” 

That was a poser. He knew so little 
about either backward or forward. There 
was something so irresistibly comic about 
the two of them discussing literature in that 
farcical room, each completely in the dark 
as to the other’s real tastes or character. 
It was the more comic when the real drama 
of the situation was remembered. Lady 
Dorothy was waiting for him to declare 
himself, to make some demonstration of af- 
fection. 

She had been away; she had expected 
a warm welcome. Olivia, bless her heart 
for her old-fashioned ideas, had gone away 
and left them together. She wanted him to 
show her that he still cared. 

Jeremy, on the other hand, was seeking 
wildly for some sort of lead which would 
bring his courage to the sticking point and 
enable him to break off the other man’s 
engagement. Olivia—the cool cheek of the 
girl—had gone off and left him to face the 
music. 

“How far back? Well, what about Mil- 
ton?” he said at last, Milton being the only 
poet’s name he could remember offhand. 

“Arthur!” she exclaimed. ‘‘And then 
you say you’re not modern! Why, it’s the 
very latest fad to go back to Milton in 
poetry, to Bach and Handel and Purcell in 
music. Why, you’re positively highbrow!”’ 

“Tt’s awfully hot in here, isn’t it?” said 
Jeremy. ‘‘Let’s get into the air.” 

He felt perhaps he could say what he had 
to say more easily out in the open, when he 
was not bothered by those silver walls and 
that monstrous painting. 

“Do you like my room? I had it done 
while I was away.” 


“Sorry,” said Jeremy truthfully; ‘I 
don’t.” } 

“Now why?” 

“Tt’s—I don’t know—it’s restless. You 


see, I like a room to be friendly. Some 
rooms feel kind immediately you enter 
them. Perhaps it’s the silver walls; I don’t 
know. 

“T can rig up a quarrel on this if I’m care- 
ful,” he thought, snatching at straws. 

“Perhaps you’re right,” she said. “I 
wasn’t satisfied myself. But there is a need 
sometimes for something more than mere 
restfulness. Don’t you feel it?” 

She took his arm as she spoke and they 
moved across toward the sunken water gar- 
den. 

“Personally, I’ve had enough restless- 
ness,” said Jeremy grimly. “I could do with 
a little peace and quietness now and again. 
The ideal world as I see it is where every- 
thing is what it seems and there are no 
fakes.” 


(Continued from Page 29) 


“What do you mean? What have fakes 
to do with it? I don’t understand.” 

“Well, you see—er—I mean’’—stam- 
mered Jeremy, conscious of having made a 
slip—‘‘I mean fakes. I like real things. 
You know—muffins and good solid restful 
things like that. I hate imitation anything, 
imitation poetry, imitation opinions, imi- 
tation men and women, imitation art. I 
suppose the only bird that won’t go to 
heaven is the cuckoo, just because he isn’t 
what he seems.” 

“Honesty being the best policy?” she 
smiled. 

“Well, isn’t it?” 

“T wonder. Is it for women?” 

Jeremy pondered this for a while. There 
seemed to be a catch init. If he agreed she 
might take him at his word; and from what 
he could see, she was modern enough to tell 
him straight out she was in love with him. 
If he said no he would look a silly ass. 
He felt like a man lost on a common 
at midnight in the middle of a bramble 
thicket. 

Whatever he did was wrong and any mo- 
ment he might come a cropper. 

“T don’t know,” he said absently, and let 
his thoughts wander back to Africa, where 
the only dangers had been lions and snakes 
and malarial fevers and natives and croco- 
diles. 

All the time he was saying to himself, 
“When we get to the water-lily pool I’ll 
do it; pull myself together and go in off 
the deep end. Ugh! I wish it was tomor- 
row night, or next year, or anything but 
now. The water-lily pool—not a foot far- 
ther—I’ll do it.” 

“Doesn’t it?” he heard her saying, and 
realized with a shock he hadn’t been listen- 
ing to a word she had said. 

“Doesn’t it what?” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter. I suppose we 
were both talking nonsense. Come, I want 
you to see my roses.” 

She sheered deliberately away from the 
water-lily pool and bore off to the left, 
where a mass of climbing roses swept in 
waves of color over a stone arch leading 
into the walled garden at the side of the 
Hall. 

“All right,” thought Jeremy. ‘Never 
mind the water-lily pool. When we get to 
the arch. Not a step farther. I’ve got to do 
it. Heaven help me!” 

But he did not do it. For quite casually 
and utterly ignorant of the effect she might 
produce, she suddenly sprang a mine under 
his feet, the shock of which left him speech- 
less. 

“T forgot to tell Olivia. I knew there was 
something I had to tell her. And now per- 
haps she’ll settle down and get married like 
a reasonable person.” 

“Get married? Eh? What? I say ‘3 

“What’s the matter with you? You 
knew that it was practically a settled affair 
before Aleck Thane went to America. She 
was practically engaged to him. It was an 
open secret anyway. I thought you knew. 
However, Aleck Thane has come back. I 
met him in London last week, and he’s 
coming up here today. I don’t know, but 
I believe he’s going to speak to Olivia right 
away.” 


vI 


EREMY LAYTREE, alias the Hon. 

Arthur Arthurton and heir to the title 
and estates of the Amlett family, sat in the 
seclusion of the Blue Room miserably re- 
viewing his position. On the table at his 
elbow lay an open book of poetry. Forced 
to carry on the farce and hide his real 
identity from Lady Dorothy, he had man- 
aged to scrape a nodding acquaintance 
with half a dozen or so of the most impor- 
tant of Arthur’s favorite poets. He liked 
Masefield. Especially he loved that perfect 
lyric “I must go down to the seas again.” 
That awakened a quick sympathy in him. 
He would have liked to go down to the sea 
again and take the first boat for anywhere. 
Before him on the table lay the draft of an 


advertisement he had skeb hi 
Agony Column in the Time 


“Jeremy Laytree. For they 
come back. Bargain off. §j, 
less.”’ 


That might catch his eye, _ 
situation grew worse. Old 
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He is gone. They are all 


Gone! 
It is nothing. I’m taken th 
times. 


“That’s the first sensib) 
blighter has said. Suppose : 
to discuss that? I’ll discuss i 
it so that there’ll be nothing | 
more like a literary and a 
than a love affair. Pah!” | 

He closed the book and lit 
his window he could see out a 
dens to the river. Everythin 
fect; the early sunshine of a 
lay over the lawns, and fart 
blue shadows lined the | 


thought of Olivia—thought 

her. After all, she was not { 
was born and bred to all this. 
and parcel of it. There was | 
her in the quiet peace and se| 
of the place, in its clean, fre: 
its finished perfection. Not tll 
outcast or a social impossible 
was as old as hers perhaps, | 
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thought. ‘There’s this fellow 
I wonder what about that. Pi 
decent fellow. I’d better see 
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futile ceremonies with the port wine and 
had private mannerisms carefully culti- 
vated. 

“Ttem,’’ said Jeremy: ‘I have never 
been in Palestine. Item: I don’t know 
anything about the jolly old Dragoons he 
belongs to. Item: If he talks about the 
war, all my lies will be African ones, and 
I’ll put my foot in it. This is worse than 
ever.” 

“Tf I remember rightly,” said Olivia, 
“‘there’s a very fine regimental history on 
the second shelf over there.” ; 

Jeremy contemplated the three fat vol- 
umes. 

“No,” he said, “I can’t bear it. I’m no 
bookworm. I’ve already read far too much 
today. Besides, he’d catch me out. It’s no 
good. I must just rely on my native ca- 
pacity for tact and lie like a genius when 
it comes to the difficult parts. If I can get 
the game past Lady Dorothy, I can get it 
past Aleck Thane. Cheer up, Olivia! 
We'll win through yet.” 

He met Thane at lunch. Lord Amlett 
had not yet returned, and Jeremy, as the 
heir, took the high carved chair with his 
back to the great window. Thane was on 
his right, Olivia on his left. 

“You're lookin’ pretty fit and bobbish,” 


. said Thane. 


**So-so,”’ said Jeremy. 

“But you’re lookin’ just a shade fatter. 
Better diet, you know.” 

“T’m all right,’ said Jeremy uneasily, 
wishing he would not be so personal. 

“T met old Gaiters in the club yester- 
day,’’ went on Thane. “Asked after you. 
He’s getting a bit long in the tooth.” 

“They ought to give him a staff job,” 
said Jeremy. “His teeth are long enough, 
I suppose.” 

It was a bold stroke, but it happened to 
be right. Gaiters was the regimental nick- 
name for the colonel, and it would have 
been fatal not to know anything about him. 
In fact, the increasing net of difficulties 
about his feet was becoming so painful that 
Jeremy was growing reckless. He could see 
there would be a violent explosion before 
long, and he felt that he might as well give 
a brilliant performance before he was snuffed 
out altogether. Moreover, the way Thane 
looked at Olivia annoyed him. Thane had 
a hard mouth, so hard that it clipped the 
endings from his words and the unnecessary 
words from his sentences before they could 
escape. 

His eyes were hard and straight, the eyes 
of an open-air man, hard living, hard rid- 
ing, Spartan and hostile. 

‘““He’s the sort of man who makes saints,” 
thought Jeremy, ‘by making martyrs of 
them first.” 

“You staying in England long?” asked 
Jeremy. 

“That depends,” said Thane deliber- 
ately, looking at Olivia. 

“That’s right,’’ said Jeremy. ‘Be tact- 
ful, do!” 

Thane colored slightly and crumbled 
bread. 

“Don’t get quarreling, you two chil- 
dren,” said Olivia. “If you’ll excuse me 
I'll go and order the car for Philip. He 
comes back this afternoon. We had a wire 
this morning.” 

As Jeremy held the door open for her to 
pass she whispered, ‘‘Go slow.” 

It was difficult. Jeremy had been going 
slow all through lunch. He did not like this 
man. He hated to have to eat a meal with 
him, for in the elaborate ceremonial of eat- 
ing he was afraid of giving himself away. 
There had been several references to the 
regiment, all of which Jeremy had parried 
or Olivia had warded off. Now he was left 
alone with the man. 

“She’s right. We mustn’t quarrel. Never 
know. Look here, old chap, have I any 
sort of chance?” 

“Do you want my advice,” asked Jeremy, 
“or do you merely want me to tell you that 
what you think is right? I can do both.” 

“Want your advice, of course,” said 
Thane; ‘I’m nota child.” 

“Well, keep your wool on. But you 
won’t be particularly joyful about it when 
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you get it. My advice is very simple—clear 
out.” 

“Thanks,” said Thane. There was a long 
silence, and then he added, ‘“‘You don’t 
know what you’re talkin’ about.” 

“T knew you didn’t want advice,” said 
Jeremy. ‘“‘You wanted soft soap. Well, 
I don’t deal in it.”’ 

“Why should I clear out?” 

“Don’t be chuckleheaded. Anyone could 
see with half an eye that Olivia is not 
thinking about getting fixed up. Besides, 
if you break the subject now, so near to her 
father’s death, you’ll upset her.” 

Thane watched him curiously. He had 
caught the words, “‘her father’s death,” 
which seemed to come strangely from Ar- 
thur. The late Lord Amlett had been his 
father too. People didn’t talk like that. 
Perhaps it was just a slip, but it made him 
cautious. 

Through the windows from across the 
lawns came the sound of a mowing ma- 
chine—a soft, drowsy, summery sound, 
full of the busy peace of the countryside. 

“How jolly it could be here,” thought 
Jeremy, “if this silly chump would only go 
away, and there were no Lady Dorothy, 
and I were really what I am supposed to 
be!” 

Inside the room there was no sound save 
the murmur of their voices. They were 
alone there, and Jeremy could feel that on 
this interview between them the whole of 
the future depended. This man could make 
it very awkward for him—impossible, in 
fact. If he once suspected the real relations 
between Olivia and Jeremy he would take 
a rare pleasure in upsetting the apple cart. 
Jeremy’s impersonation would be a double 
affront to him. It would offend his sense 
of what was right and fitting, outrage his 
regimental and caste pride, and, more im- 
portant still, would reveal the fact that he 
had a rival in his love for Olivia. He could 
not have come at a worse time. 

“T’m not goin’ to go like a bull at a gate 
exactly,’’ said Thane. ‘There are ways 
and means. I think she was glad to see me.” 

“Maybe,” said Jeremy. ‘Have a glass 
of port?” 

He pushed the decanter over with his 
right hand, so full of his own thoughts that 
he did not realize what he was doing, did 
not realize what he had done. He should 
have passed the port with his left hand, to 
be true to the immutable traditions of the 
regiment. A slight thing, but no regimental 
mess worth its salt ever takes port casually. 
It is a serious business, and any deviation 
from the established tradition is severely 
discountenanced. 

Aleck Thane noticed the lapse, which 
fitted in with a score of tiny details he had 
noticed in his supposed old messmate. They 
were all tiny things. He was not wearing 
regimental cuff links for one; he had re- 
fused sherry before lunch for another; most 
important of all, he had omitted the toast 
of the regiment at the end of the lunch. 
Whenever two or more of the Dragoons 
were met together, it was an unwritten law 
that the toast of the regiment should be 
drunk, in silence and standing, at the end of 
a meal. All these things puzzled Thane. 
The Arthur Arthurton he had known had 
been a stickler for such points, even to ex- 
cess. He seemed to have changed. There 
was something queer about him. As yet 
Thane had no inkling of the truth, which 
was far too unlikely, too fantastic, to be 
considered. He was just puzzled and a lit- 
tle irritated. He had liked Arthur Arthur- 
ton as he had known him; he was not so 
sure now. Perhaps being heir to the title 
had upset him. Men were curious about 
such things. 

Jeremy had risen. 

“Shall we move on? You’d like to see 
the horses perhaps.” 

“Yes,” said Thane absent-mindedly. 
“But look here, about Olivia ——’”’ 

“What about her?” 

“T can’t go on like this. I’ve got to know 
just where I stand. Will you speak to her 
for me? Tell her that I don’t want to 
bother her, but that you have an idea that 

(Continued on Page 147) 
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Lady Dorothy, who was approaching across 
the grass. 

“Where 
asked. 

“Dunno. Arthur’s just left me in a rot- 
ten temper, and Olivia’s not to be seen. I’m 
going to row up the stream a bit.” 

“Tt looks very inviting,” said Lady Doro- 
thy. ‘Suppose you punt and take me.” 

“Right-o!” 

He was not by any means averse to the 
company of Lady Dorothy. She at any 
rate favored his wooing of Olivia, and 
having failed to get at Arthur direct, he 
thought he might tackle Lady Dorothy as a 
side issue. 

The punt swung lazily out into mid- 
stream and then glided along beneath the 
overhanging willows. Thane looked at 
Lady Dorothy as she lay among the scarlet 
and gold cushions. She was all in brilliant 
white, without a speck of color anywhere. 
The set perfection of her face appealed to 
him. 

“You are a magnificent animal, Thane,” 
she said softly, watching his powerful lithe 
movements with the punt pole. 

“Meaning I’ve no brains to speak of?” 
he said, smiling. ‘‘Granted.” 

“No, I mean you’re mostly physical, 
that’s all. Do you ever read anything?”’ 

“Never,” said Thane. “Look at the 
Times now and again. You mean books, I 
suppose.”’ 

“Um—poetry ought to appeal to you. 
It appeals to Olivia anyway.” 

“T want to ask you something,” he in- 


is everybody, Thane?’ she 


terrupted. “I want you to put in a word 
with Arthur. I think he’s gone mad.” 
“cc Ah?”’ 


“When I mentioned Olivia he saw red 
and wouldn’t listen. Told me to clear out.” 
‘Perhaps the idea of your marrying her 
was a shock to him. You should be more 
tactful. You should have given him time.” 
“But there was no sense in his quarreling 
about it. After all, he knew all about it.” 

“Was he very much upset?” 

“All to pieces, if you ask me. Can't 
make the beggar out. Not like the Arthur 
I used to know.” 

“Oh? Can’t you explain a little more? 
I’m very much interested you know— 
personally.” 

“Well, it’s odd. It’s little things mostly. 
But I find him different. We used to be 
pals, you know. After all, he saved my 
life once. I’d cricked my ankle and there 
was a nasty business with three Arabs. He 
turned up with a lump of clay they thought 
was a bomb. They ran for their lives and 
he brought me in. Jolly sporting of him. 
But he doesn’t seem to care now.” 

Lady Dorothy filed the story for future 
use. It was new to her, and she could see it 
might be valuable. But she was not dis- 
posed to run in harness with Thane. What 
she knew she was keeping to herself, except 
as it pleased her. 

“You said just now he knew all about 
your wanting to marry Olivia,” said Lady 
Dorothy at length idly. 

“Why, yes! Years ago, in Palestine, he 
told me to goin and win. It was all cut and 
dried.” 

“ Curiouser and curiouser !”’ thought Lady 
Dorothy. ‘‘When I broke it to him he 
looked as though he’d trodden on a snake.” 

Aloud, she merely remarked that perhaps 
Arthur had changed his mind. She did not 
wish to discuss Olivia. She wanted to keep 
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Thane on the discussion of the new Arthur. 
But at the same time she was not giving 
anything away. If she had cared to share 
her partial knowledge with Thane, the two 
of them could have held the whip hand over 


Jeremy. They could have forced his hand | 


any way they liked. But Thane was not 
sure of Lady Dorothy and she was not sure 
of herself. She knew only that since this 
new warm intimate feeling had come to 
her, she did not dare to do anything which 
might imperil her enjoyment of it. 

Completely selfish, she had set her heart 
on fulfilling the promise of the moment at 
any.cost. Thane was merely an extraneous 
circumstance. She could not see how she 
could use him and so she dismissed him 
from her mind. 

Thane turned the punt before they 
reached the weir and they slid softly back 
to the boathouse. 

“That was delightful,” said Lady Dor- 
othy. ‘I always think water is so soothing. 
I feel much more composed now. I’m going 
up to the castle. Are you coming?” 

“Well, I’m doubtful,” said Thane. “I 
think perhaps I’d better go up on the off 
chance of seeing Olivia. Dash it all, I’m 
going to risk it. Ill ask her point-blank. 
No use funkin’ a hedge when it’s there. I 
can’t go on like this anyhow.” 

They went across the lawn to the castle. 
The windows of the library were open. 

“Let’s go in this way,” said Lady 
Dorothy. 

The castle seemed strangely deserted. 
Thane rang a bell, but no one answered. 
He rang again, and at last a worried and 
harassed footman appeared. 


“Tell Mr. Arthurton I’d like to speak to | 


him, will you?” said Lady Dorothy. 
The man looked foolish, as though he 
didn’t know what to say. 


““What’s the matter with you, man? | 


Don’t stand there!” 

“He’s not at home. 
down to the village.” 

“ce Well ” 

““There’s been an accident—I don’t 
know 

At that moment there was the sound of 
the grinding of motor wheels outside. 

“‘Steady there! Be careful! Where’s the 
doctor?’’ The confused sound as of several 
people speaking at once came to them as 
they stood listening. 

“What is it?” said Lady Dorothy in a 
whisper. 

They went forward and looked out upon 
thé drive. A little group stood bareheaded 
round the car. Jeremy, his hair all rumpled 
in the faint wind, was standing bewildered 
and unhappy, talking to the doctor. 

“Tt’s all over,’ the doctor was saying. 
“He is dead.” 

A whispered word from one of the sery- 
ants and Lady Dorothy knew the truth. 
Lord Amlett’s car had skidded and over- 
turned in a ditch. Lord Amlett himself 
had been killed. For the second time in 
that short period, the title had passed on. 

Jeremy, bewildered and worried, beck- 
oned to aservant and gave some brief order. 

“Yes, your lordship,’”’ said the man in- 
stantly. 

And then Jeremy knew to the full the 
measure of responsibility which he had 
undertaken. He, Jeremy Laytree, was now 
Lord Amlett! 


They’ve all gone 
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It was probably the reports coming in from 
these outlying representatives, telling of 
world conditions, which first crystallized in 
John D. Rockefeller’s mind the personal 
conviction that the two greatest evils of 
civilization were ignorance and disease. 
And the purpose back of his later applica- 
tion of scientific philanthropy has shown 
the wish to have his gifts operate to combat 
ignorance and disease on behalf of all man- 
kind, rather than for the benefit of a con- 
fined locality. 

When a man has decided what items of 
the world’s distress he hopes to soften, he 
at once begins to cast about to see how he 
can aid that distress. Of his own convic- | 
tion, Mr. Rockefeller has written: 

“Tf the people can be educated to help 
themselves, we strike at the root of many 
of the evils of the world. This is the funda- 
mental thing, and it is worth saying, even 
if it has been said so often that its truth is 
lost sight of in its constant repetition. The 
only thing which is of lasting benefit to a | 
man is that which he does for himself.”’ 


The Scientific Approach 


The General Education Board was | 
founded by John D. Rockefeller with the 
broad aims, as set forth in its charter, to | 
further “‘the promotion of education within | 
the United States of America without dis- | 
tinction of race, sex or creed.’’ One of its 
prime interests was to help the cause of 
education in the South. A scientific survey | 
of conditions in the district chosen for study 
yielded the dominant fact that though the | 
counties had schools, the lack of sufficient 
public funds made it impossible to elevate | 
the quality of educational mechanism. It 
was, of course, not feasible for a private 
enterprise to step into a district and sup- 
port a public-school system. Such an offer 
would have been resented by a self- 
respecting group of hard-working citizens, 
to say nothing of the fact that no private 
philanthropy could secure sufficient funds 
for such a program. Doctor Knapp, who 
later devised the plan by which the board 
carried through its educational assistance, 
put the matter tersely: . 

“Schools should follow as the sequence 
of greater earning capacity, and should not 
be planted by charity to become a tax on 
poverty.” 

Holding in its mind the conviction of Mr. 
Rockefeller that ‘‘If the people can be edu- 
cated to help themselves, we strike at the 
root of many of the evils of the world,” the 
board started an inquiry as to the best | 
methods of teaching the most intelligent | 
farming to the average working farmer of 
the South, in order to increase the pros- 
perity of that region. 

After a year of search they found Dr. 
Seaman A. Knapp, who had done remark- 
able work for the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in establishing a com- 
munity demonstration farm at Terrell, 
Texas, for the purpose of showing farmers 
how: cotton could be cultivated profitably 
despite the ravages of the boll weevil. The 
board figured that if a demonstration farm 
paid in a pest-ridden area, it should be more 
highly successful for districts whose great- 
est disadvantage was lack of scientific farm- 
ing knowledge. 

Doctor Knapp was convinced that if 
demonstration methods could be financed | 
at the start by a private organization, the | 
success of the methods would eventually at- 
tract attention sufficient to enlist local sup- 
port; and each farm which demonstrated 
the most approved ways of crop culture 
would be a point from which agricultural 
knowledge would radiate out into surround- 
ing districts. 

The plans of Doctor Knapp dovetailed 
so precisely with Mr. Rockefeller’s funda- | 
mental wish to have his benefactions oper- | 
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will find it a genuine pleasure to use them. 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, 11 Broadway, 
New York (main office); Boston, Newark, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, Columbus, Dallas, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland (Oregon). 
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Out West 0 
are natural spectacles 
more marvelous than the 
creations of Aladdin’s Lamp. 


See the Magic and Myst 
of the Nation's Last Front 


(ree West—the Union Pacific Country—is still 
NEW! On the Continental Divide and beyond 
to the Pacific Coast are places where nature iy but 


now unfolding her beauty and mystety tq the 
world. That’s the place for you this summer. 


r 


You're still a pioneer—an explorer—a discovérer 


and still others where you'll wonder 
you're in this world or the next. 


Send For Free Travel Books 


California 
Southern California 
Colorado Mountain Playgrounds 
Yellowstone National Park 
Urah-Idaho Outings 


Indicate which of these you 
desire and they will be mailed 
promptly without charge. They 
will help you to plan an Out 
West vacation this summer 
such as you have never known 
before. 


Ask about low round trip 
summer fares and how you can 
visit one or all of the vacation 
places of the West on a never- 
to-be-forgotten tour via the 
Union Pacific. 


Address nearest Union Pacific Representative, or General Passenger Agent at 
Omaha, Neb. :: Salt Lake City, Utah :: Portland, Ore. :: Los Angeles, Cal. 


—(Jnion Pacific— 
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himself that it was adopted by the board. 
An arrangement was made whereby its 
activities were to be under the supervision 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the work started. 

A single characteristic example will serve 
as an index to the success of Doctor Knapp’s 
application of Mr. Rockefeller’s personal 
conviction as to the purpose of philan- 
thropy. In Southern Alabama was a one- 
mule farmer, in debt up to his ears, and 
with no hope of putting his fields on a pay- 
ing basis. He was finally persuaded to ap- 
ply modern methods to his farm, although 
he was loud in his disbelief of any good it 
would do him. No matter how painful it 
was to his pride, his disillusionment was 
profitable. Where before he had produced 
two-fifths of a bale of cotton to the acre, he 
now picked one and one-seventh bales to 
the same acre. From ground which had 
previously yielded eleven bushels of corn 
per acre, he now procured twenty-six bush- 
els. The preceding year his total crop had 
brought him $224.90. His first year of 
applying the improved methods as recom- 
mended by Doctor Knapp yielded him 
$865. That man is now local demonstra- 
tion agent and his neighbors are learning 
the secrets from him. A source of living 
energy had been created—an energy which 
is not wasted away through being drawn 
upon, but becomes stronger and more ca- 
pable of service. : 


The Watchful Eye 


Proper school equipment and fair wages 
for teachers, which the lack of public funds 
had previously made impossible, have 
sprung from the financial betterment of the 
citizens of these districts. ‘‘Sehools have 
followed as the sequence of greater earning 
capacity.”” And the cause of education 
which Mr. Rockefeller set out to help is now 
supported by the citizens of the districts 
which profit by that education. 

There is an old gentleman in Cleveland, 
formerly a manager of one of the Standard 
Oil Company branches, who once said a 
very illuminating thing: 

“About Mr. Rockefeller now. He’s never 
there, and yet he’s always there. I remem- 
ber once, years ago, a hot July day. The 
sweat came out on your face faster than 
you could mop it off, it was so hot. For 
some time I’d been figuring what I’d do 
with a lot of junk stacked in a corner of the 
yard. Of course, the idea had to strike me 
so hard on the hottest day of the year that 
I put on my hat and went out to look it 
over again. After I’d spent some time pok- 
ing around the mess, I came from behind 
the pile, and there strolling up and down, 
slow-like, before that junk was the old 
man—and if I’d thought of him at all, I’d 
have guessed he was in New York. Well, I 
just said, ‘How do you do,’ and he didn’t 
say very much himself. He sort of nodded 
and smiled, and headed the other way, 
stopping just long enough to say, ‘That’s 
right, eternal vigilance. Good day.’ And 
before I knew it, he was gone. That was 
just like Mr. Rockefeller. Never there, but 
always there.” 

The relationship of John D. Rockefeller 
with the administration of those benevolent 
organizations which his plans and funds 
Have initiated is extremely simple. After 
he has considered—sometimes for years— 
the wisdom of the underlying idea of a 
scheme to aid a particular distress, he ex- 
tends invitations to various gentlemen to 
serve on the directing board of the organi- 
zation. He selects his boards from men 
whom he believes to have the broadest 
grasp of the situation to be considered. 
And having selected them and acquainted 
them with the general object he wishes to 
attain, he does not meddle further in their 
activity. Such an attitude, however, does 
not mean lack of interest in the matter. 

A gentleman who has had the chance to 
study him intimately for many years says 
of this point: 

“Mr. Rockefeller is like a searchlight 
swinging about and revealing the results of 
his organizations. After he has persuaded 


men who know more of the 
ject than he does to serve oy 
trative boards, he leaves th 
he knows every last iota of pr 
organizations get.” 4 
Some years ago Mr. John 
was walking home from chure 
As they approached Fiftie 
Fifth Avenue, Mr. Rocke( 
paused. & 
“The Institute’—he ref 
huge structure of the Rockef; 
at Sixty-sixth Street and A 
only a few blocks away, — 
been there. Let me call a ta; 
go there now.” , | 


The War on the Hoi; 


Mr. Rockefeller, senior, d) 
versation which gripped }| 
stepped into the cab which, 
hailed and kept on talking | 
uppermost in his mind. The) 
the entrance to the building 
medical research, which has } 
culable benefit to civilizati| 
carried on, and the son and {] 
down. Mr. Rockefeller, * 
ing of the other interest, loo 
edifice before them, climbed 
cab and paused just long eno} 
cussion of the interrupted sub: 
that they go home to dinner,| 

Mr. Rockefeller, with logi 
to his passion for conserving 
personal and economic, evid 
there was no need for him ti 
physical arrangement of a pla 
such great results had radiat 
of those results, and they w 
tered to him. 

In October, 1909, Mr. R 
dressed the following letter 
men whom he hoped would a: 
a plan of great importance: 


“Gentlemen: For many mi 
resentatives have been inqu 
nature and prevalence of h 
ease, and considering plans : 
its evils. I have delayed : 
matter only until the faets as 
of the disease could be a 
effectiveness of its cure ar 
demonstrated. 

“Knowing your interest in 
tains to the well-being of yo! 
and your acquaintance wit!) 
I have invited you to a con: 
hope that it may lead to th 
well-considered plans for 
movement of the medical pro 
health officials, boards of tre 
schools, the press and other| 
the cure and prevention of tk 
you deem it wise to undertié 
mission, I shall be glad to be} 
work with you to that end, ! 
call upon me from time to ! 
sums as may be needed durin)) 
years for carrying on an agé 
paign, to the total of one mi 

“Very truly, 


It is a commentary on the 
that instead of attending onl 
and misfortunes of the distric} 
lives, he should go out lookil 
trouble. And in the hookwo! 
found a distress great enough) 
wish to help the greatest num 
For the hookworm disease 
000,000 persons; half the w 
tion lives in infected areas. 
who dreads wasted energy, th 
serving the vitality of half 
a disease which saps a 1 8 
point where he can’t help 
pendous, yet satisfying, 

The gentlemen who ae 
feller’s invitation to wor 
eradication of the hook 
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health is primarily the f 
ment; that private en 
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in stirring up public inter- 
where the government will 
4}yntinue the work for public 
‘wherever a local sanitary 
nas found already at work, 
1¢d be called to that existing 
*t made to have all activity 
yugh it. This very definite 
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sione in the United States. 
e years mentioned in Mr. 
stter, more than 1,000,000 
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treated. Gradually public 
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, ar after the inception of the 
40 counties in the South ap- 
1 for supporting dispensa- 
ot; later interest had increased 
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2 in figures indicates the 
sfaterest on the part of gov- 
le were becoming conscious 
in fighting the disease and 
x emselves. 

{, Rockefeller wrote again to 
on who had directed this 
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‘¢rrought about in all of the 
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liregarding the prevalence of 
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‘er organization, the cam- 
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the intricate breast flaps, 
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The far-flung labors of those scientists 
who are rapidly showing how to eradicate 
the hookworm disease of the world comes 
in astory from the Fiji Isles. A native boy, 
who had heard in one and the same day a 
talk on hookworm and a dissertation on the 
great Milton, announced that author’s best 
known writing as ‘Parasites Lost’? and 
“Parasites Regained.”’ 

One example will show what happens 
when the improved program for hookworm 
control is applied to an area. 

On the Island of Jamaica an initial sur- 
vey of conditions on four large estates 
showed that more than 46 per cent of the 
people were suffering from the disease. 
Three years of treatment and education, 
and the percentage of infected population 
had fallen to 7. 


Went to His Head 


Not only would it seem that the hook- 
worm treatment restores the vitality of the 
sufferer, but at times it goes beyond that 
normal condition, as the letter below from 
a Jamaican native to the field representa- 
tive of the hookworm control body would 
evidence: 


“Dare Dr. Sir: I write to complan er- 
bout the hook Worm medsin. It is too 
stronge an has caus me a lot of trubble. 
From since I take the medsin two treat- 
ment I feel strong and well in bodie and 
mine an like work more than before. The 
which is all very well. 

“But Dr. Sir a grate change have come 
ovr me in other ways. From till I tak the 
medsin two treatment I was of mild an of a 
sweet disposition an were known by sich 
throughout the country round erbout. An 
very patient. 

“Now Sir all is chang an I feel quite civil 
to myself. So much so that on a last Satday 
when one Hannibal Hume cussed me I box 
him down too hard an him now treaten to 
run law wid me. 

“Sir from your kindness if the aforesaid 
person run law wid me I respectful asks you 
to see his Honour for it were no other than 
the hook Worm medsin make me act in sich 
a fierce manner, 
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“Expectin your kind help if need be an 
you indulgence ever crave I remain, as of 
ever, Your patient, 

““ESAU JAMES.”’ 


In spite of their size, the gifts for educa- 
tional and health ends are not known 
nearly so broadly as Mr. Rockefeller’s dime 
and nickel habit. Approximately 7500 peo- 
ple each year receive one of these coins 
from his hands. Some days, when many 
people come to see him, the stock of coins 
in his pocket soon goes, but there is always 
an attendant in the offing with a fresh sup- 
ply of dimes and nickels ready. 

To children, whenever he meets them, he 
usually gives two dimes. The first dime he 
holds up for a second and then pushes it 
into the young hand with a quick jab, as 
though to emphasize by its suddenness 
the invariable admonition, ‘“‘This is for 
your savings bank.’’ And with the second 
coin he says, ‘And this is for you to 
spend.” It is very natural for a man who 
has found life pleasant to wish to pass on to 
children the precepts which were constantly 
in his ears when he himself was young. Of 
the memory of his home training as a boy, 
Mr. Rockefeller says, ‘‘From the beginning 
we were taught to work, to save and to 
give.’”’ And when a man has had respect for 
thrift drilled into his youthful conscious- 
ness, has prospered in his business by ap- 
preciation of that thrift, he wouldn’t be hu- 
man if he didn’t try to advertise a respect 
for saving in those who are coming along. 
And one of the fundamentals of successful 
advertising is to attract favorable atten- 
tion. Any person who gives ten cents to a 
child is viewed with distinct favor by that 
child—any sensible suitor of a small- 
brother-encumbered sister will bear witness 
to this truth. And when that person jabs a 
nickel into the youthful hand with the 
words, “‘ And this is for your savings bank,” 
he can rest fairly sure of having the atten- 
tion of the child in a favorable way. There 
has been a generally accepted theory among 
educators that the impressions received by 
a child before he is ten years old remain 
strongly active in his maturity. And if Mr. 
Rockefeller can, at the cost of ten cents per 
child, leave an impression in the child’s 
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The mail pit is a bulkheaded fuselage 
compartment immediately behind the mo- 
tor, some five feet from the propeller, and 
between the upper and lower wings. Ad- 
joining this is the large gas tank and the 
pilot’s cockpit, in close proximity. The 
mail pit, with cover removed, will accom- 
modate two cramped men. John A., being 
large, would have furnished an enviable 
windbreak against the cold slip stream from 
the propeller. I relinquished the comfort 
and spared him. Not with commiseration. 
I knew nothing of this old bird’s physical 
condition and he was already handling as 
much grief as his drawing-room anatomy 
could absorb. Withal, I really had no desire 
toenhance his suffering. Thenext few hours 
were going to take all that he had—and 
then some. That gun-bearing he-Nemesis, 
climbing into the pilot’s cockpit, had not 
yet begun. I knew this. 

“Tf I could only get Googan off the 
ground!”’ had been Rutter’s wail of lamen- 
tation for months. 

The compartment was not equipped with 
life belts. John A., sitting flat on the floor, 
with legs extended full length, hogged most 
of the room. He also projected, head and 
neck, above the gas-tank cowling at his 
back. Later, he was destined to shrink and 
require less space. Straddling his legs, and 
on knees, I assumed a squatting position, 
face to the front. I made final adjustments 
on my helmet and goggles, serviced John 
A. in a like manner, and gave Farr the 
okeh sign. He slipped the shotgun into the 
cockpit holster, and we taxied down field, 
swung into the wind, the boys fell away, 
and we were off the ground. 


Jim Little’s hellish take-off was dupli- 
cated. No; with greater skill than Jim 
possessed, Farr added much more, by way 
of impressing the boss. Where Jim had 
struggled to check his rocketing ascent, 
Rutter did all in his power to abet the ver- 
tical zoom. With motor full on, control 
stick pulled back, and a gale under our 
wings, we shot straight up. When the 
plane staggered and hung on the propeller, 
as the parlance of the game terms it, he re- 
dressed to the horizontal, for a moment, 
then repeated the zoom, time and again. 
The chief was impressed. Overwhelm- 
ingly so. 

John A., eyes closed and face chalky 
white, gripped the mail-pit gunnel and 
prayed for additional hands. Over my 
shoulder I watched. the face of the avenger. 
Here was a man who believed in taking his 
pleasure where he found it. Behind the 
sheltering mica windshield, grinning and 
screaming—unheard—the reckless, elated 
Farr enjoyed every new thrill of the hectic 
climb. There are in this new calling hun- 
dreds of good pilots. In all the flying world 
only a few score deserve the appellation 
“wonderful!” 

Farr Rutter was peerless, uncanny; the 
better you knew him, and watched his 
career, the more you wondered and the less 
you understood. 

Cresting the apex of his insane climb, he 
leveled out, northeast, into the storm and a 
world of crazy clouds. Facing that wind we 
seemed held in leash—stationary. It was 
cold, bitter cold, and ages dragged by be- 
fore we put the towns behind us; a matter 
of a few miles. Then the wasteland to the 
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mind that thrift is a desirable trait, he has 
discovered a formula which certainly co- 
incides with the idea of conservation. 
When a man first starts to earn money, 
he is most vitally fascinated with the 
amount of money he earns. As he makes 
more and more money, he gradually be- 
comes interested in how it is made rather 
than in how much is made. The same prin- 
ciple operates in the giving of money. 


Reflection and Decision 


Some years ago the scheme for a very ex- 
tensive benevolence was being considered. 
It required a tidy sum of money. All the 
facts of the project had been supplied to 
Mr. Rockefeller and he had had it under 
advisement for six months. And then, with 
no definite statement as to his intention, he 
went to Florida. A while later one of the ex- 
ecutive gentlemen of the proposed scheme 
journeyed down to see him there. On Sun- 
day morning they went to church, and then 
in the warm noon sun walked slowly back 
toward Mr. Rockefeller’s home. Their line 
of march crossed a railroad track, and on 
the crossing rested a long and quiet freight 
train completely blocking progress. They 
paused in the dusty road for a few mo- 
ments, and as the train showed no instant 
sign of rolling politely aside for them, they 
stepped over to a rustic bench under a 
near-by tree and seated themselves. The 
picture is there: the dusty road, the high 
sun, the quiescent and unlyric train, and 
the placid discussion of the sermon. A 
stage for the ordinary coin of life. No word 
was spoken for some moments. 

Then Mr. Rockefeller reached out and 
gently tapped his guest on the shoulder, 
and slowly and irrelevant of any recent con- 
versation, said, “‘We’ll do it.”’ 

Which would seem to epitomize Mr. 
Rockefeller’s idea of the responsibility of 
wealth when freely translated as: 

“For some months I have considered 
this project and am inclined to believe that 
it is a plan by which energy, which is now 
wasted through ignorance, may be con- 
served through education, and that it will 
tend to aid people to help themselves. You 
may count on me for $25,000,000.” 


east, with here and there a stretch of clean- 
blown railroad track, lay in wait. Crystal- 
line bejeweled peaks, effulgent where the 
sun broke through, heliographed their 
myriad-colored reflex rays; into the low 
places and across the barrens whirled the 
dry, drifting snow. The sun, finding more 
and ever more points of weakened resist- 
ance, was rapidly dispersing the clouds and 
dispelling the gloom. The storm, relin- 
quishing the siege, fled through the moun- 
tain passes, and to the west. 

The flying was growing smooth. Even 
John A. took his eyes from the floor boards 
and chanced a reconnoitering glance into 
the awful splendor below. In that one 
look, against fear and inbred cowardice, he 
was won. A tin god or brazen image might 
easily have been proselyted by such a sight. 
John A. was possessed of no more imagina- 
tion than either of these—the Detroit god 
or flapper image—but he was blessed with 
eyesight, and he showed some signs of 
dawning appreciation. Yet, no respite for 
him. His pleasure was to be short-lived. 
Kicking his rudder bar, slowly, right and 
left, and rocking the plane up and down on 
its longitudinal axis, Farr now imparted a 
seagoing, slow, sickly motion to the ship. 
Without changing his position in the least, 
John A. first and for only fleeting seconds 
looked into troubled cloud-blown skies, and 
the next moment at the distant, shifting, 
glistening earth below—or above—or wher- 
ever he located it. There is a nine-to-one 


‘chance that such a motion will cause air 


sickness for an untried voyager in the 
realm; John A. was all nine of his ten. His 
(Continued on Page 157) 
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Because Longview, Washington, Was Proved by Thorough Investigation to Offer. 
Completely Those Essentials Necessary for Successful Industry, the Weyer- 
haeuser Lumber Interests, the Fleishhacker Banking Interests 
and Other Great Business Concerns Now Announce 
Large Investments In This New Industrial 
City of the Pacific Northwest 


Hotel NMondcellS 


Big Business MUST Be Sure 


Carefully conducted business enter- 
prises do not invest in lands and plants 
without exhausting in advance every 
means possible to determine whether or 
not the essentials for successful indus- 
try are unquestionably present at that 
location. 

More than three years ago The Long- 
Bell Lumber Company, through its 
engineers and transportation experts, 
selected as the most efficient site for 
its greatest lumber plants a body of 
land at the junction of the Cowlitz and 
Columbia Rivers, halfway between Port- 
land and the Pacific Ocean. At this 
point the new city of Longview, 
Washington, in many ways a city without 
parallel in the history of municipalities, 
is located. 

The same tests by which this large 
lumber concern decided upon Longview 
for the future home of its greatest plant 
expenditure have been and are now 
being applied by other industries seek- 
ing an ideal location in America’s 
fastest growing section—the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Though less than two years old, 
Longview has grown from nothing to a 
bustling young city of more than 7,000 
population. 


Community House 


Weyerhaeusers Select Longview 


Now comes another great lumber and 
timber company and, after applying those 
indisputable tests just as Long-Bell did, 
or, if possible, with greater care, also 
selects Longview as the site for one 
of its great manufacturing plants—the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, the larg- 
est private timber holders in the United 
States. 

This company has timber enough im- 
mediately available to the Longview site 
to justify its largest plant. Construction 
will begin and progress as rapidly as is 
practicable. 

The Weyerhaeuser development 
means a great influx of construction 
labor and, with the plant complete, a 
large payroll—a considerable and_per- 
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ammoth Industries choi 


PEELE 


A Night View of the Long-Bell Manufacturing Plants 


Why They Invested in Longview 


“We consider Longview as the best possible mill site on the 
Columbia River affording, as it does, the most economical water 
transportation as well as railway facilities for shipment that are 
not excelled by any other location in either Washington or Oregon.” 
—From a statement by the Vice-President and General Manager of 


the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 


“After looking into the general situation at Longview and feel- 
ing confident of its future growth and stability, negotiations for the 
purchase of the controlling interest (in the Longview National 
Bank) were completed.—The purchase is a striking evidence of the 
impression Longview has made upon business and financial inter- 
ests in other parts of the country.”— From a statement by a vice- 
president of The Anglo & London Paris National Bank of San 


Francisco. 


manent increase in population. The 
Weyerhaeuser development means more 
huge docks stretching their way west- 
ward along the Columbia water front. 
It means hundreds of new homes 
and all that goes with a greatly enlarged 
population. 


Banking Capital Proves Its Faith 


The conservatism of large bankers 
is proverbial and the new city of Long- 
view feels special pride in the coming 
of the Fleishhacker interests, the con- 
trolling group in The Anglo & London 
Paris National Bank of San Francisco, 
one of the largest and most outstand- 
ing national banks on the Pacific Coast. 
These bankers have purchased the con- 
trol of the Longview National Bank, 


A Residential Street 


founded in May, 1923, and today with 
resources of $932,000. 

This banking purchase was not made 
by the San Francisco bank but by indi- 
viduals identified with it. 


Long-Bell To Enlarge Its Plants 


Though The Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany is now operating its extensive 
lumber manufacturing plants at -Long- 
view double-shift with a capacity of 
1 million feet a day, announcement is 
made that there will be built at once 
a second manufacturing unit which will 
greatly increase the capacity. Thirty- 
four acres of roof house the present 
plants. The export dock is 1,225 feet in 
length. 


Columbia Tieater’ 


Community C. 


} 
The 1925 Building |< 


Longview’s building acti} 
in addition to the large pro 
above will include: 

The first unit of a $ 
noghies with 80 beds now) 

A $150,000 public librar 

A $75,000 passenger sta) 

A $125,000 Community 1 

Five larger business bi 
gating $250,000 being hi 
follow. 

A $100,000 addition ' 
school. 

15 additional miles of ee 


Where Rail, Water and 


Longview on the Colum 
its ocean-going commerce 
ports of the world, is hay 
Portland and the Pacific t 
transcontinental railways-h 
Pacific, the Union Paeific } 1 
Northern—using a double‘ 
tween Portland and Seattle 
view’s door. 

The Longview, ee 
ern has Longview for its 
minus and taps the rich 9 
valley to the northward 
Columbia River: from Log 
the Spokane, Portland anc 
road. Forty miles to t 
Chicago, Milwaukee and +) 
southern terminus of an imt 
line and at one point is? 
20 miles from the Longyy 
and Northern. 

The Southern Pacific, € 
lengths of Oregon and Calif 
with Longview’s transconti# 
at Portland. 


he Pacific rae | 
the former connecting Por 
east with the Pacific OW 
latter, via Seattle and Port 
ing C anada with Southern & 
Mexico. ; 

A third highway, desi# 
Ocean Beach Highway, nq. 
will connect Longview dirt 
Pacific Ocean. Motor ? 
quickly (15 minutes on fe) 
inain highway to another vie! 
Rainier ferries plying om rej* 
on the Columbia River. 


The Longview, of ) 

The laying out of Long} 
by expert city planner: s I 
of the first construction 
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ye gills turned a livid green. 
+ vn inner urge was there—yet 
| fish to be fed. 

Farr that he had scored, and 
n opitiated, roared with puerile 
ume time continuing the mo- 
with that nauseating, easy 


»¢ our and fifteen minutes had 
rine Of flight quit the railroad, 
sent us into and over a 

‘kless, mountain stretch of 
ney miles. When you reach 
y\ idolize the motor, pray to it, 
id trust that the thing will 


r(zh. 
ale some years ago, back from 
a) shore of a lake and on the 
y; a small, modest shack—a 
‘ablishment of a new indus- 
iit was the only bootlegger’s 
‘ica boasting a suitable four- 
1g eld of its own. 
si: pilot—assuming that some 
al xys studied the effused, volu- 
from the shack’s chimney, 
‘checking the wind’s velocity 
If the going was good he 
zht in, set down, taxi to the 
his stuff and hop out again, 


ion of rural liquor has, per- 
ed this oasis. At that time 
‘lack Water—opprobriously 
ous competitors—was on his 
li: and spoke some of going 
2 actice of law. 
1s still sick and draped his 
en over the right side of the 
sought the cabin’s smoke and 
e \ow-clad stretches to the left. 
juit was to end. Farr rattled 
, hump the ship by way of at- 
y ttention. Less than a mile 
e¢n—Rutter pointed to the 
a located Little’s plane, wing 
W 
ei! his left wing, throttled the 
srted a long, breath-robbing, 
wd the grounded plane. At 
‘ could determine the damage 
piiaps locate the pilot. With 
af slipping plunge, John A.’s 
sickness, each engrossed, 
e|st bit of starch out of him; 
ie his face on the floor boards. 
: st the plane, a few feet above 
wicould discern no apparent 
ie, stopped by the storm, 
itiiably been forced to wait it 
is ‘as the last available landing 
ie bad country. Continuing 
st ide, Farr pushed on toward 
nere the hunt terminated. 
a Black Water waved from 
| Rutter, by way of showing 
‘, shot full throttle to his 
d ack on the control stick, and 
‘d five hundred feet. When 
3 the vertical and the plane 
*h ds on its back, the maneuver 
el nde le, and during the sus- 
n ts, as the plane again rights 
Reaper stands hard by with 
g ost prospects of promised 
hei. Iplead guilty for anxiety 
ni Farr’ flew that chandelle. 
10 passed out. He stopped his 


rreabouts was too deep for a 
,/it our purpose had been ac- 
_ ttle was safe and, with the 
d ould easily pack-mule the 
|) the railroad. The sun, low 
Sierras, was about to sneak 
little remaining light of the 
b day. Farr did a wing over, . 


i ail wind drove us down the 
ist highway. In less than 
ould identify our desti- 
n ig evening gloom: Rut- 
ntion to the plane’s climb, 
climbing I knew that he 
‘more thrills for the unre- 
nged to be on the ground. 
m the increase. My teeth 
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rattled, like castanets, to the accompani- 
ment of the motor’s laborious drone. 

Observing the sun’s position, Googan 
realized that we were on the return, and 
spruced up. Not much, but a little. He 
knew nothing of our finding the lost ship 
and pilot. The chief failed, however, to per- 
ceive that we were climbing—to the plane’s 
limit—and at a dizzy, motor-crowding rate. 
Had he so noticed, it is hardly likely that he 
would have tumbled to the significance of 
that desired altitude. When John A. pulled 
my sleeve and feebly attempted conversa- 
tion we had no less than seven thousand 
feet and were getting more. 

“We're going home?’ he blubbered. 
“We're going down?” 

“T’ll say we are!” I exclaimed. 
is right!” 

Yes, we were about to go down. I was 
dead sure of that. When a pilot tries for 
altitude, he does so with one intention, he 
means to use it. Whatever destiny, and the 
laughing Rutter, had culled, was going to 
be something well worth missing. A tail 
spin? Perhaps. A falling leaf? I won- 
dered. A vertical side slip, with power? I 
prayed against that and didn’t dare guess 
beyond. The climb continued. And the 
cold increased—if that were. possible. 

A hard quick climb in a powerful fast 
plane, especially when another does the 
flying, gives you a disconnected, helpless 
feeling of total isolation. Where, in normal 
flight, the horizon line cuts across your 
radiator, you now see nothing but sky. 
Ahead of you there is no earth, and you ap- 
pear to be lying flat on your back, as 
destitute as a babe in its cradle. The struts 
incline ata rakish critical angle and the tail 
surface points to the receding ground. 
With forward speed diminished, struts, 
stays and wires no longer whistle, and the 
motor beats and throbs with failing power. 

Altitude— great altitude—is awful. 
Nearly all flyers detest and steer clear of it. 
It isn’t so much fear as abhorrence; about 
the same odious lack of regard that is felt 
for birthdays and New Year’s Eve, say, 
when the recorder first realizes that he is 
getting on—perhaps into his roaring forties 
or moderating fifties. Only a few birdmen 
ever seem anxious to try for the ceiling. 
How high is up? usually finds its answer in 
a few thousand feet. 

Seen from away up there, mundane ob- 
jects are whittled down to your own size. 
Mountain ranges appear much like the row 
of beauty spots on the ridge of an alligator’s 
hide, and the greatest desert waste has its 
visible limits. You thought that certain 
objects—peaks, rivers, lakes, towns, and so 
on—were very far removed from other 
known spots. ‘They are all neighbors when 
altitude’s acute angle draws them in. But 


“Down 


‘you feel alone. Alone! Altitude brings the 


ultimate definition of that word. 

The overlabored motor, starved and 
sapped by the rare air, spun feebly. The 
control surfaces flapped loosely, and, now 
and again, the plane staggered, mushed to 
the side, pancaked, picked it up again—and 
repeated — gained — fluttered — settled — 
stalled. We were at the plane’s absolute 
ceiling, and Farr couldn’t wish another foot 
out of it. My ears were ringing and the 
helmet prevented my head from breaking 
bounds and scattering. Arms-and legs 
were heavy, numb—dead. Cold! Man, 
I’d willingly have swapped places with Sam 
McGee: “looking cool and calm, in the 
heart of the furnace roar.’”’ If one, it was 
fifty degrees below zero. 

The town, its lights, the deep purpling 
twilight and that great inane void were 
under us at last. Googan stared over the 
side, recognized the city’s glare, and smiled. 
That smile went out with the motor’s roar 
as Farr throttled to idling speed. The climb 
had ended. 

At last I felt the long awaited, porten- 
tous tremor pass through the ship, as Rut- 
ter shook the controls. I looked back. His 
lips framed the customary conventional 
“Hold on!”’ I did. 

In the floor boards of the mail pit was an 
inspection hole. Diagonally across and be- 
low this opening ran two stout fuselage 
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brace wires. For a long time past I had 
had them spotted. My left fingers in- 
stinetively closed on a handful of these 
wires, while my right hooked itself through 
the belt of John A.’s flying suit. The latter, 
startled at my touch, sensed the situation, 
and as long as I live I hope never to see that 
look on another man’s face. It was not that 
he bleached so chalky, nor was it the agued 
mask of fear. The man was spectral— 
ghastly. Behind his goggles, glassy eyes 
gleamed, sightless, his mouth hung agape, 
frosted—my breath steamed—he was cold. 

The nose of the plane dipped, and we 
gathered speed in a long glide. Because of 
the tail wind, perhaps, two hundred miles 
per hour was the rate. The motor raced, 
the wires and struts whistled demoniacally, 
and I looked over the radiator at the ground 
below. Slowly the nose came up, and up, 
the earth fell away, and the sky came down. 
We were climbing into a loop! Then the 
plane reached the vertical, and I waited for 
the crest and redressing backward dive, 
down the chute of the circle—it did not 
come. As we made the top of the are I 
sensed .Rutter easing his control stick 
ahead—this would keep the plane on its 
back—he intended flying inverted! Oh, for 
additional hands! The octopus is the 
Lord’s chosen. At that moment every hair 
in my military cut attempted to stand at 
rigid attention. Hope abdicated. 

When a loop is properly flown, even 
without safety belts, you are glued to the 
seat. The centrifugal force holds you there. 
You could not fall out, even if you so de- 
sired. Flying on your back is another 


thing. Gravity comes into play. You hang | 


on your safety-belt if you have such a belt; 
if not you hang onto everything within 
reach of two hands and hooked feet. From 
the ensuing mélée gleanings are yet vivid. 

John A. looked straight up and saw the 
ground—that is, if John A. was seeing at 


all. As I said before, my left hand gripped: 


the fuselage cross braces while my right 
held the chief at midriff. That bulky indi- 
vidual now hung entirely clear of the mail 
pit, a limber flying suit of scarecrow arms, 
legs and supreme quitter. His feet kicked 
holes in the upper wing and I gazed through 
the inspection aperture in the floor boards 
at the sky above. Now you understand 
the mark of Googan on the air-mail es- 
cutcheon. 

This type of plane, heavy, fast, and with 
a comparatively small wing area, could not 
fly on an even keel while upside down. It 
lost altitude, slowly. The ship trembled 
and shivered in all its members. The motor 
coughed and sputtered, and being on its 
back, effused a shower of hot oil from its 
breather pipes. We received full benefit of 
this anointing. Much of the oil reached the 
hot exhaust manifolds, burned with great 
clouds of bluish-white smoke, and added 
greatly to the pleasure of the winter sports. 
The whole effect went for naught—physi- 
cally John A. was still among those present, 
otherwise he was not there at all. 

I looked through the dangling, sus- 
pended tangle that was formerly the 
haughty, arrogant, air-mail chief, gazed 
eagerly beyond the top wing and to the 
ground. To the best of my enchained, dis- 
torted judgment, in the semidarkness, the 
city lights were getting too close for safety. 
I considered myself the goat. I was ener- 
vated, drawn and quartered—stark mad! 
My hands were bare and numb, and my 
heart stopped, dead—Rutter had throttled 
the motor. 

The forward speed then ceased and we 
were slipping from side to side, still keel 
side up—lazily, with a falling-leaf motion. 
Oh, this Rutter was a playful cuss, and su- 
premely reckless with the lives of others. 
And, marionettelike, the dead-weighted 
John A. still dangled at arm’s length, while 
the burning exhaust gases, eddying from 
the idled motor, lapped the ship’s sides— 
and the ground lights came closer and ever 
closer. 

There are minutes that seem as days, and 
days that seem as years; then passed sec- 
onds that lagged and limped as centuries. 
This last maneuver could only occupy a 
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Apparently 
a Little Thing 


AN apparently little thing like a pipe 

hanger has been of real importance 
in establishing the superiority of Grinnell 
piping installations. Why? Because they 
make for permanently straight lines. Be- 
cause they offered an easy means of tak- 
ing care of the inevitable sags due to 
settling of buildings, weight of machin- 
ery, etc. 

Now this Grinnell specialty can be 
bought in the open market. If your job- 
ber doesn’t carry the line ask us for the 
name of the nearest distributor. Hanger 
Catalogue No. 3 is full of engineering 
data that will help you in solving any 
problem of hanging or supporting pipe. 
Send for your free copy today. Address 
Grinnell Company, Inc., 302 W. Exchange 

St., Providence, R. I. 


and see why| 


weve used 
a dozen 
million 


GRINNELL 
Adjustable 


PIPE LANGERS 


ONGHAND i is out of date, 
Coronatyping is quicker, 
easier, more legible—and pro- 
vides carbon copies. The latest 
portable Corona has the stand- 
ard four-row, single-shift key- 
board. Corona Typewriter 
Co., Inc., 117 Main Street, 
Groton, N. Y. 


“Button Off9 


7 SNAP THIS THIS ONE ON! " 
Don’t forget to take a box of 
Pilcher Buttons with you on 
your trip! When buttons 
come off, just snap Pilchers 
on. No sewing; 3 sizes. Me- 


Black, white, 
khaki.At yourdealer’ 'S 0} 
send hisnameand10c for & 
box of six; 25c for full ass’t- 
J. V. Pilcher Mfg. Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 


PILCHERS 


DETACHABLE 


BUTTONS 


we 
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Mr. Biven has at last baffled the 
gang by getting non-kinking 
Electric Garden Hose 


Tre a knot in Electric Gar- 
den Hose! Twist it! Yank 
it! It cannot kink! 


Kinks quickly break down 
the fabrie of a hose. Make 
it split—leaky and _ useless. 
To avoid this, Electric Hose 
is made so it cannot kink— 
built up like the finest cord 
tires. 


Tough, braided, seine 
cord jackets surrounded by 
layers of pure gum rubber. 
Protected against outside 
wear by a heavy ribbed- 
rubber tread. All vulcan- 
ized everlastingly together 
into seamless, one-piece 
Electric Hose. 


No other manufacturer 
uses the exclusive processes 
which put kink-proof 
strength into Electric Hose. 
So Electric Hose offers you 
the best hose value on the 


market. It outwears two 
ordinary hose. 


Be sure you get genuine 
Electric. See that the trade- 
mark and the handy foot- 
by-foot measuring marks 
are moulded into every 
length. Your hardware 
dealer, plumber, seedsman 
or rubber goods store sells 
Electric Hose or can get it 
for you. 


Evectric Hose & RusserR Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


ELECTRIC 
GARDEN HOSE 


It cannot kink 


tenuuonnember @ Buy 54" hose. 
A Delivers as large 
4 a nozzle stream 
H as %'’ hose. 
4 pg sme it far- 


h dragged over 
H rough surfaces. 
H And costs less, 
=s.— besides. 
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very short time, at the most. Certain laws 
govern all falling bodies—some more than 
others, I contend, all scientific knowledge 
to the contrary. And gravity drew strong- 
est of all on the chief. 

At that time—and during previous ages— 
I could have borrowed Rutter’s satanic 
laugh and done murder joyfully. Tight 
minutes, they say, cause one to repeat and 
repent wicked hours of the past. Not so in 
my case. I reviewed nothing more than a 
medley of fancy methods of mayhem, mur- 
der and assassination; the happy resultant 
to be used on one Farr Rutter. But limbo 
is permeable; we came out. 

The returning shrill crescendo of struts 
and wires finally indicated that we were 
swooping down, off our back and into nor- 
mal flight once more. The motor whirred 
gladly, the nose of the plane came back to 
the murky horizon, and John A. plunked, 
leaden, into the mail pit. Paradoxical as it 
may sound, he was in but out. I was all in 
and nearly out too. 

We were low. A conglomeration of tele- 
graph poles, chimneys, roofs and lighted 
windows brushed by in startlingly close 
disarray. Trees no longer looked like potted 
plants, and were plainly ramified in their 
winter nudity. Automobiles and pungs, in 
the streets below, were no longer as mice. 
Pedestrians, staring up bewildered, ceased 
to masquerade as ants. I did not look back. 
I could not face that—what I then called 
him in my mind means fight in that coun- 
try, and in any other country or county— 
but, judging from the manner in which we 
hedge-hopped to the field, I knew that he 
was happy. In this game I have known 
men—apart from the four-flushing, grand- 
stand variety of lobby ace—who seem 
bereft of all fear. Farr Rutter was one. He 
never boasted. All his flying was done in 
the air, and he seldom talked shop. I knew 
that the air would never get him. Perhaps 
he had been born to be hung; that eve- 
ning—as we unhinged frozen limbs and 
stepped out of the plane—I hoped so. 

The willing, anxious hands of smiling, 
happy mechanics lifted—pulled—their in- 
ert boss from the mail pit, and gently tossed 
him into the tonneau of a car, for town and 
his hotel. 

In the flying office, the center of a grate- 
ful gathering, Farr stood, panoplied. We 
discarded our frosty flying gear. Rutter’s 
rise potently accentuated my fall. The 
field crew, of course, had seen all—or nearly 
all—from the ground. They took me into 
camp for failing so indecently in my trust. 

“Farr put him out, and you brought him 
back,” the dissenting ensemble ganged 
against me. ‘‘Whata fine, white-haired boy 
you turned out to be!’’ They appeared 
quite sincere in their badinage. Aerial 
accidents, accidental or otherwise, seem to 
soar beyond the law. 

“And Little—what about Little?” Bar- 
ney Morgan, ever mindful of his paper 
work, changed the subject. 

“Sitting on the top of the world, with 
both legs dangling.’”’ Farr told them about 
it. ‘‘He’s spending the week-end at Black 
Water’s.” 

“Some guys have all the luck!’’ Davie 
Davidson had been on the tank wagon for 
months, and would gladly have been found 
dead at Black Water’s. 

So, that day checked, and the last hour 
had ended—but will never be exorcised. 
Time and time again, I awake at night. 
Now it is just a cold clammy chimera. I’m 
not in a flat spin—John A. isn’t dangling 
below my mattress—I’m not icy cold—the 
wind, clouds and smoke aren’t swishing 
past the bed posts—and the lights! There 


are no lights. It’s just a tee 
gruously bad one. q 
“Ain’t it a flying fool,” 
affectionately to the plage 
“Tt is a flying damn - 
Farr. 
We and the happy field fr 
town. & 


If on schedule, at 8: 40 P) 
train of the transcontinental 
out for the coast and San Fre 
night it was late. e: 

In the lobby of the hotel t} 
seemed to have gathered. Th 
search, John A.’s grit and F 
furnished no small part of 
evening. I was still see 
thankful for being, yet, i in: i 
and saying nothing. And to 
service men are rare birds in 

Along toward ten o’clock 
door rattled. I don’t know w, 
turned and looked that way, 
A ghost walked—with an un; 
step; and John A., mechanic 
a dead cigar, hobbled to the | 
bya bellboy and grips. Hee 

“I’m going on to Frisco,’ 
the field manager, stoppin 
gathering. 

“Wait till morning and. rn 
Farr volunteered officiously, | 

The crowd laughed. The ré 
took the parting wallop at : 
as he shuffled out. 7 

Two or three days passed, 
ning when we were once mo 
the same lobby Farr told us: 
had received his notice of { 
Eastern station. At 2:25 ; 
bound would whistle tomgthy 
would be with it. 

The system came in fon a ‘ 
ter, truly, had been shot dy 
cause, but some good had « 
felt sure that John A. woul 
from our station. It later cy 
his sting, if not entirely ren 
was rendered less deadly. 
grew steadily better; those » 
and pray alwayswin. | 

“Read these, you flying 
read these. and weep!” | 
rushed from the magazine r, 
several newly arrived issues ¢ 
“If you’d follow the city paps 
know more about what is ccd 
here in the hills.” 7 

Somewhere in each fe 
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was a headline to the effect 
Chief Leads Flying Search : 
In all issues at least two }l 
given to an account of t) 
search. There was a supe. 
first-person-singular accomis 
our hootin’, rootin’, hifaluti 

“The publicity "stuff is 
wailed Chick. “Bad! It’s 'l 
those pictures knock me for | 

In each paper, plus all | sh ; 
be found at the San Fraiis 


smiling before a mail A 
lance was as ill fitting as son 
walked up two or three fligh t “i 
“You can’t keep a i 
Rutter resigned, “althoug | 
have to use a gun to § - 
studied the pictures a: 
appeared puzzled. “tesa 
one thing.’ He glanced at 
“How did they ever a 
Googan to pose near tha 1 
a gun?” o} 
And nobody had the answ; 


road system came into being 
ile extent only because of the 
‘sion and sacrifice of the for- 
;}on possible to build railroads 
sof the more remote places 
je lumberman provided the 
mn sure, in half a century the 
eyvas gone, but “during that 
ye egardless of reforestation,” 
{2 Compton, manager of the 
yer Manufacturers’ Associa- 
aon strikes its roots deep into 
«and lives on one industry 
nip others.” 

h¢, transcontinental railroads 
sto a large extent upon lum- 
4) e St. Paul moved more than 
jind seventy thousand cars 
fest products alone. Taking 
s/} a whole, lumber is one of 
 d most valuable sources of 
sling between two and three 
ij: dollars a year. 

a} felt here . . that we 
)y hinder the exploitation of 
sts,” said Hugo Winken- 
1 forestry of the University of 
, addressing the Senate com- 
ae of the fact that our welfare 
4 cticularly our early develop- 


»/a devastating agency. He 
vices as well as the virtues 


man’s part in sustaining the 
47 given community become 
riumboldt County, Califor- 
h¢éldest of the redwoods are to 
0) than half the population is 
if: the operating companies. 
ir:rests pay 65 per cent of the 
n¢irgest of the concerns is also 
dlargest taxpayer, employs 
more wages and puts more 
ulation than anyone else in 


65'man’s Model Town 


O/appens that the company 
t most wages, employs the 

is one of the largest tax- 
as the finest stands of trees 
)Coreservation. Suppose that 
we issue bonds or authorize 
‘ly to buy these groves. The 
i then be paying taxes to en- 
le se to buy its own property. 
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: deal detail is referred to here 
Miasize the fact that in the 
aj in other forested regions as 
| industry is part of the very 
_and commercial life. ““We 
2 2 pay roll square in the face 
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“more, everybody else 
er Owner and operator 
nt, pay the taxes, and 
} with their freight. 


s been there a long 
lan any other impor- 
. In certain cases he 
y tine property. Here 
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(Continued from Page 20) 


is a model town with excellent labor condi- 
tions, clean, comfortable workmen’s houses 
at moderate rents, a garage for practically 
every family, a big motion-picture theater 
where prices are kept low, a bank especially 
designed for the workmen, a store with low 
prices, clubs, an excellent hotel for the 
higher-paid clerical help, and the most mod- 
ern of hospitals. 

In addition, this plant is the finest that 
experts have been able to build. When 
California markets were paralyzed this 
company pioneered in Eastern markets. 
Every effort is made to find diversified 
uses, especially for the shorter lengths, for 
which there is no large commercial demand. 
Earnings have not been paid out in divi- 
dends, but poured back into the plant, and 
there is pride in doing the best possible job. 

Then along comes a group of outsiders 
who insist upon saving a number of the best 
lumbering areas. In order to raise money to 
buy these tracts it has been necessary to 
call attention to the ugly cut-over areas. 
The general public, knowing little about the 
facts, gets the impression that the lumber- 
man is a vandal, and the lumberman feels 
he is under an undeserved cloud. 


Pioneer Background 


It would not be natural if the lumberman 
enjoyed having outsiders insist, no matter 
how diplomatically, that certain of his 
holdings must be reserved apart from op- 
erations. Even though the preservation of 
these areas is for the highest benefit of the 
public, and regardless of the price received, 
there is the human nature of the owner, of 
practically all owners of property, not 
merely those of lumber, to be reckoned 
with. 

To say the least, it ruffles the feelings of 
a large property owner to be obliged to sell 
his best holdings because of an outside de- 
mand. There is a chance at least, in sucha 
situation, for misunderstanding to go on, 
as Goethe said, like a fallen stitch in a 
stocking. 

In new or sparsely settled communities 
large business enterprises must from the 
very nature of their location loom up more 
importantly than similar concerns in the 
populous industrial centers. The copper- 
mining companies of Montana and Arizona 
are compelled to assume many functions 
that a machine-shop owner in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, never thinks of exercising. 
There is pioneer background to mining and 
lumbering; they are competitive games 
with great natural resources which until re- 
cently seemed inexhaustible. 


There is something about the open ’ 


spaces or in the spirit of the West that 
makes for forced production and use of 
land. 

Theold pioneer desire to cut, dig, reclaim, 
irrigate and build, often regardless of mar- 
kets and prices, irrespective of sound busi- 
ness principles, is strong in the newer com- 
munities. Restriction does not sit lightly 
upon these Western activities. 

It is true that lumbering has “bridged 
the gulf between wilderness and civiliza- 
tion,’’ developed great areas which would 
not otherwise have been utilized until much 
later, and sustained them in many cases 
until other industries have arrived. But 
what price glory? Generally speaking, lum- 
bering has not proved to be permanent. It 
is generally migratory, admittedly so, as we 
saw in a previous article, and very large 
areas cannot be used for any other pur- 
pose; they were intended by Nature to 
grow trees and no other crop. 

When the consuming centers of the coun- 
try reach for the timber in a remote, 
sparsely settled region, the goose for a time 
hangs high. Even if the lumbermen them- 
selves do not prosper, the country does. 
New towns are built, railroads extend their 
lines, and the country is settled. The region 
runs, as it were, full blast. But when the 
timber is cut the lumbermen in that locality 
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This Advertisement 
Registers a Violent Kick 


AKE a look at the suits in the 
snap-shots. 


Smartly cut, finely tailored, well 
fitting—aren’t they? 


Besides that, they are the coolest, 
lightest-feeling suits that ever 
brought relief to a sizzling body. 


And now for the glad tidings— 


Clothing stores offer Palm Beach 
Suits at prices which usually range 
about $12.50, $15.00, $16.50 and 
$18.50. Some styles and makes sell 
for more. 


And here comes that kick— 


The weavers of Palm Beach 
Cloth protest against having 
people think that all suits made 
of summer fabrics look as though 
they had been slung together by 
a tent-maker. They want you to 
know that you can get good- 
looking suits of genuine Palm 
Beach if you pay for good tailor- 
ing. 

And you can get Genuine 
Palm Beach Suits in all the hand- 


_REG.U-.S. PAT. aoe 


Ec GENU 
STED co. 


some new colors and patterns 
—in both light and dark shades 
—that you see in the finest im- 
ported woolens and worsteds; 
also the famous tan and other 
light colors individual to Palm 
Beach. 


You just can’t get better looks, 
greater comfort, or longer wear 
than you get from a well-made suit 
of Palm Beach—and that’s a fact! 


THE PALM BEACH MILLS 
GOODALL WORSTED CO., Sanford, Me. 


Selling Agent: A. ROHAUT, 229 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


SNAP-SHOTS 


Some of the well-tailored 
Palm Beach Suits—just 
as they look on regular men 
—no fashion-plate tricks 
about these pictures. 


Wear Palm Beach clothes 
all around the clock— 
morning, afternoon, eve 
ning —for business, sports 
wear, automobiling. You 
can be well dressed for any 
occasion and still be cool. 
And for golfing, Palm 
* Beach Knickers are ideal. 


Your clothier can show you 
cool Palm Beach Suits in 
light and dark colors and 
patterns just as in woolens 
and worsteds, 


q 
/ 
} 
Sed 


Ask for Palm Beach by name and 


insist on seeing this label in the 
suit. It identifies the genuine. 


Jor men, young men and boys-CO OL SUITS OF 


PAIM BEACH 
CLOTH 


© 1925 G. W. Co. 
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Ane Thrill 
at your 
Finger Tips/ 


Ask your 
ForpDEALER to 
let you drivea 
Forp equipped. 

with the 


Ask your Ford Dealer or the Nearest Distributor 


Atlanta-Houdaille Co. 
C. G. Spring & Bumper Co., New York City 


Atlanta, Ga. Wade and Dunton Motors Inc., 
Lewiston, Me. 
Warford-Eastern Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Warzford-Equipment Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Warford-Pacific Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Warford-Sales Co. of S. Carolina, 
Columbia, S. C. 
Warford-Western Co. Kansas City, Mo. 
Wayne Spinks Co. - Memphis, Tenn. 
Wholesale Auto Supply House, Tampa,Fla. 
Woodward Sales Co. Portland, Ore. 


George Dietrich - Spokane, Wash. 
Dine-DeWees Co. - - Canton, Ohio 
Dyke Motor Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Foster-Warford Co. Auburn, N. Y. 
Hall-Warford Co. - - Charlotte, N. C. 
Hammel-Gerke Co. - Los Angeles, Cal. 
Kenney Equipment Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Houdaille-Polk Co. Dallas, Texas 
McGee-White Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. 
McMahon Bros. - - Morrisville, Vt. 
Massachusetts Warford Co. Haverhill, Mass. 
Motor Specialties Co. Denver, Colo. 
Ww Nabors - Mansfield, La. 
Wichita, Kan. 


In Canada:— 


The Warford Corporation of Canada, Ltd. 

Windsor, Ont., Toronto, Ont., Montreal, 

Que., Regina, Sask., Vancouver, B. C., 
Calgary, Alta. 


ariord 


AUXILIARY ANSMISSION 


44 Whitehall Street, New York 


Of Auxiliary Truck Transmissions 


Price Auto Service Co. - 
Sieg Company - - Davenport, Iowa 
Sieg-Warford Co. = Chicago, IIl. 
Transmission Sales Co., Stockbridge, Mich. 


The Warford Corporation ° 


World’s Leading Producers 


Neither The Warford Corporation nor its manufacturers have any con- 
nection whatsoever with any company manufacturing motor cars 
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can no longer employ so many men or pay 
such high taxes. 

“It would be more economical to keep 
35 per cent of this state in forest produc- 
tion than to use it for anything else,”’ said 
Dean Winkenwerder of the forestry work in 
the University of Washington to the Senate 
committee. “Our situation here from an 
economic standpoint is very important to 
us, because we have prosperous communi- 
ties, which are bound to retrogress in the 
future unless we have some provision for 
another crop of timber. We have communi- 
ties in which the people themselves feel 
that the forests immediately tributary will 
not last them over fifteen years. 

“Tt is barely possible that they may be 
able to get logs shipped in from some dis- 
tance, but even that would not prolong the 
time very long. I have in mind, for in- 
stance, one community which depends for 
its life upon the lumber industry to the ex- 
tent of about twenty-one million dollars a 
year. All the other industries of that com- 
munity together total between five and six 
million dollars. If the timber is to be cut off 
in fifteen years, it is going to be pretty hard 
to develop industries to replace the twenty- 
one million dollars. 

“We should take into consideration also 
that the other industries are to a very large 
extent dependent upon lumbering, because 
the labor and capital invested in the lum- 
ber industry call upon these others for food, 
materials and supplies. So I feel that this 
question [reforestation] in the state of 
Washington is of fundamental importance 
to us.” 

It certainly is of fundamental importance 
if the history of the Lake states and por- 
tions of the Southern pineries is not to be 
repeated. Because of its migratory nature, 
lumbering has left behind it whole empires 
of denuded, practically worthless land. 
Last year a company whose operations 
maintained a town of three thousand peo- 
ple in a Southern state moved bodily to one 
of the Western states, organizing a new 
town in its new operation. 


Causes of Increased Prices 


In the Lake states alone there are twenty 
million acres of denuded land, with de- 
population, torn-up railroads and pauper- 
ized townships. The lumberman has been 


| able to make the most money by going in 


once, taking all that could be handled with 
profit, and then getting out. ‘“‘They had 
planned their entire economic structure,” 
says one authority, ‘‘on the basis of for- 


| estry destruction, and not forestry, and in- 


tended to go through with it and quit.” 
Not only have the operations been 


| nomadic but the industry as a whole has 


had no permanent interest in the land. 
Logged-off sections have been dismantled 
the same as the sawmills. ‘‘Unfortu- 
nately,’’ as one lumberman has said, “‘ when 
the supply was thought unlimited, fires 
were allowed to run at will, with the result 
that a large part of the second growth has 
been destroyed.”’ For years little attention 
was paid to fire unless it threatened mer- 
chantable virgin timber. 

Nor is it an unmixed blessing that the 
lumber industry supplies the railroads with 
so much of their revenue. Each lumbering 
migration has left the main sawmill in- 
dustry farther removed from the principal 
consumers of its product, with consequently 
increased retail prices due to greater trans- 
portation costs. 

It is said that the price paid by the 
average consumer of lumber increased, from 
1840 to 1921, three and one-half times as 
rapidly as the average or index price of all 
commodities. 

“T cannot interpret that in any other 
way,’ says Col. Wm. B. Greeley, chief of 
the United States Forest Service, ‘‘than as 
reflecting the gradual removal of the tim- 
ber supply and sawmilling industry from 
the great bulk of the users. When the large 
mills moved from the Lake states to the 
Southern pineries, following 1900, you 
could trace within five years of that general 
movement an increase of about 50 per cent 
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One authority has said that if growing 
forests could be insured at reasonable rates, 
or if their security from fire could be made 
comparable to that of other classes of prop- 
erty, a tremendous impetus would be given 
to the production of timber. 

We are not going to replace our depleted 
forests until a general moral obligation rests 
upon every citizen to be careful with fire in 
the woods. It seems impossible in this 
country, especially in the West, to keep the 
tourist, the camper, the hunter and the 
careless cigarette smoker out of the forest. 
But we might just as well recognize that 
reforestation on a large scale will not take 
place until the fire hazard comes under bet- 
ter control; and that will probably result 
only from a marked curtailment in the free- 
dom and independence of the American 
citizen in the open. If it had been feasible 
to keep fire out of the woods in the past 


there would be no danger of timber de- | 


pletion today. 
Lumbermen and foresters maintain also 


that more research in the field of reforesta- | 
tion is needed before private capital can | 


embark on a large scale with safety. It is 
said that if governmental agencies will re- 
move the hazards of burdensome taxes, fire 
and insufficient scientific knowledge, most 
of the financially responsible lumbermen 
will start in, on business and not senti- 


mental grounds, while those that do not so 


react can easily be forced to. 


Into the dispute as to who is the more re- | 


sponsible for getting large-scale reforesta- 
tion under way, government or industry, 
it is not necessary for the layman to enter. 
Whatever the obstacles and whatever the 
attitude of the lumberman, the fact is that 
he will be forced more and more into the 
business. As the main supplies of virgin 
stumpage are found farther away from con- 
suming markets the value of second-growth 
timber in older regions steadily increases, 


and the growing cost of transportation is | 


translated into higher prices for locally | 


grown timber. Sooner or later such a proc- 


ess seems bound to make commercial | 


reforestation feasible. 

One leading authority has said that lum- 
bermen cannot be converted to reforesta- 
tion; “modification of policy must come, if 


at all, from within, and must be based upon | 


economic facts which are self-convincing.”’ 


Turning to Second Growth 


“At the best, public forest ownership in 
the United States never can, and in my 
judgment never should, embrace more than 
a minor part of our total area of forest- 
producing land,’’ says Colonel Greeley. 
“There is every reason why timber growing 
should now become in a large way, as it 
already has in a small way, a field for com- 
mercial initiative and commercial invest- 
ment. There is every reason why the 
industrial interests which utilize timber 
should now apply the same degree of expert 
study and commercial vision to the oppor- 


tunities for profit in producing raw ma- | 


terial that they would give to manufacture 
and merchandising. I look to see a tre- 
mendous expansion in commercial refor- 
estation during the next twenty years.”’ 
As long as there was always more virgin 
stumpage to turn to, second growth had no 
value. But smaller trees will be used as the 
supply of larger ones gives out. In the 
Northwest it is still common to look upon 
trees which are marketable in the East as 


mere brush. They are marketable in one | 
Time will | 


place, but not in the other. 
change that condition. 
Nearly all industries work the most 
profitable portions of their field first. 
When the going is easy, returns are con- 


sidered insignificant, although they prove | 


quite satisfactory later on. 


“In the pioneer stage of American de- | 


velopment,’’ says Dean Franklin Moon, of 
the New York State College of Forestry, 
“labor was cheap, construction costs far 
less expensive than today, freight rates 
comparatively moderate; a mill to cut 
one hundred thousand board feet per diem 
could be built for considerably less than 
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HE American Steel 
Split Pulley is used in 
every country where 
manufacture is an im- 


portant industry. 
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FINEST PIECE 
OF METAL STAMPING 
1 EVER SAW’ ~ 


HIS was the initial remark of an indus- 
trial engineer after he had looked over his 
first American Pressed Steel Shaft Hanger. 


Then, as he carefully examined in detail the 
construction of the hanger, he noted the 
design, the unusual strength and rigidity 
against vibration; the smooth, round surfaces, 
without dust pockets, that make for cleanli- 
ness; absence of projecting parts that assures 
safety; the provisions for quick and accurate 
adjustments and the graceful lines that con- 
tribute to the appearance of any shop which 
is equipped with American Pressed Steel 
Hangers. 

Not only is the American Pressed Steel Shaft Hanger 
an example of fine, accurate metal stamping, but it 


embodies all the engineering principles that assure 
satisfactory performance. 


An interestingly illustrated folder fully describes this 
hanger. Send for your copy. 


The American Pulley Company 


Manufacturers of Steel Split Transmission 
Pulleys, Pressed Steel Shaft Hangers 


and Pressed Steel Shapes 
Philadelphia 
| PRESSED STEEL \ 


4200 Wissahickon Avenue 
STEEL SPLIT : 


HANGERS | PULLEYS | 


For the nearest ‘‘American’’ dealer, 
see MacRae’s Blue Book 
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one hundred thousand dollars and be amor- 
tized within ten or twelve years. Increasing 
costs of all kinds, for labor, freight and 
construction materials, make mill plants 
far more costly [now]. Competition is far 
keener, the margin of profit, owing to in- 
creased stumpage prices and higher manu- 
facturing cost, much smaller; sawmills and 
particularly high-priced paper and pulp 
mills cannot be scrapped after a few years, 
and villages wiped out of existence. Forest 
industries must now be operated on a more 
secure basis, and this makes sustained for- 
est yield from forest areas an absolute 
necessity.”’ 

After a recent inspection of the lumber- 
ing operations in the Northwest, Doctor 
Schenck, the German forester, with the 
history of European forestry in mind, said 
that the impossibilities of today are the 
common occurrences of tomorrow. ‘‘Second- 
growth investments may prove to be better 
than virgin. The Junker families of Ger- 
many and Austria were based upon the 
ownership of forests. No investment in 
Germany today is of greater value than 
stumpage, and in 
none has wealth 
been so well pre- 
served. These fam- 
ilies are richer to- 
day than before the 
war, and I believe 
the former Kaiser 
is richer than the 
Stinnes family be- 
cause of the stump- 
age he owns. Yet 
the forests of Ger- 
many are not prim- 
itive growth atall.”’ 


Restocking 


“There are three 
main motives for 
going into reforest- 
ation here,’ was 
the explanation 
given to the writer 
by Maj. David T. 
Mason, consulting 
forester forthe Cal- 
ifornia redwood 
operators. Thisre- 
forestation pro- 
gram provides for 
holding and pro- 
tecting cut-over 
lands and planting 
young redwood 
trees to the extent 
necessary to sup- 
plement and com- 
plete natural re- 
stocking, and is 
described by the Senate Committee on Re- 
forestation as ‘“‘one of the most definite 
developments in commercial reforestation 
which was brought to the attention of the 
committee.” 

Said Major Mason: ‘The cut-over lands 
are of no value except to raise timber. No 
operator would invest his money for fifty 
years for that sole reason, but fortunately 
there are other reasons. In this one plant 
here [Scotia, California] millions are in- 
vested. The expenditure of a considerable 
sum each year in reforestation is justified if 
it will provide a future use for this plant 
and town, which will thus protect the in- 
vestment here. Without raw material, plant 
and town will be worthless. 

“In the third place there is the public- 
relations reason for this undertaking. How 
is government to be supported when the 
timber is gone? The view of local taxing 
authorities in a forested region is usually 
frank. ‘If we want to build any roads or 
schools,’ they say, ‘we must hit you very 
hard while you have anything left to tax.’ 
There is a tendency also to tax the lumber 
companies heavily when they are owned by 
nonresidents, by absentees, and there is a 
feeling that the owners don’t always spend 
their money where it is made. ‘Therefore 
let’s get it out of them in taxes,’ say the 
local people. 


REFORESTATION PLANTING, 
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“Tf the operators raise crops of timber as 
a farmer does they will be more like home 
folks, and there will be the assurance of 
stable and permanent prosperity. In the 
long run this should be followed by a differ- 
ent attitude toward the lumberman. 

“Then, too, there is a growing sentiment 
in the state and nation that the lumberman 
should do something about the cut-over 
land. Later he may be forced to do it. 
Naturally he prefers to get into the game 
first. This is only one motive for reforesta- 
tion; and there are lumbermen who feel 
that nothing they can ever do will please 
the public.” 

Not all the redwood operators, it is to be 
feared, entered upon the program of refor- 
estation, necessitating, as it does, the 
expenditure of considerable sums, with par- 
ticularly marked enthusiasm. It is to be 


- suspected that not all of them are con- 


verted yet. The independent spirit that 
reveled in virgin stumpage dies very slowly. 

The frame of mind to be overcome is not 
It is more wide- 


spread than that. Some old lumberjacks 


UNION LUMBER CO,, MENDOCINO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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Douglas fir grows almost as fast, but the 
fire hazard is greater. Redwood reforests 
naturally and rapidly, the stump giving 
out at the base a ring of shoots which grow 
in a sort of magic circle around the parent. 
Even when left to itself, and without the 
intensive planting of seedlings, which is 
now being done, redwood will show a nat- 
ural second growth in cut-over lands of from 
10 to 60 per cent, dependent on methods of 
logging, soil, topographic conditions and 
effect of fire subsequent to logging. 

Most of the growth comes from sprouts, 
very little from seed. But seed is gathered, 
planted in nurseries, and the young trees 
placed in the forest among the natural 
stump sprouts. Although fire is a hazard, 
it is much less than in many other forests, 
owing to the extreme moisture. Another 
advantage lies in the fact that redwood for- 
ests are compact and concentrated, there 
being relatively few owners, as compared 
with pine. Thus uniformity of reforestation 
policy is possible. 

“In many of the older regions we have 
got to rebuild the structure of forest 


Planting Nursery:Grown Redwoods on Land Logged Over Five Years Ago 


were planting seedlings in a place not far 
from where twenty years ago they had 
lumbered the virgin forest. “‘We did not 
think when we were cutting over there,” 
one of them remarked sadly, ‘‘that we 
would ever be planting here.”’ 

Nevertheless, the redwood operators have 
taken up reforestation on a large scale. In 
few if any other sections have so many of 
the operators gone into a similar program. 
More than a million plants are put out each 
year, and the eventual aim is to put out at 
least thirty new trees for each one cut. By 
1930 it is hoped to plant as large an area 
each year as that cut over. It took a thou- 
sand years, or at least many hundreds, to 
grow the redwoods which now go into com- 
mercial use. It is hoped by planting enough 
trees that commercial timber will be avail- 
able in large quantities when the old trees 
are gone. 

Not every plant lives, and many techni- 
cal problems must be solved. But there 
seems to be increasing confidence in the 
wisdom of the program, a feeling that it 
must succeed. Probably it will be taken 
more seriously each year as the end of the 
virgin timber draws a shade nearer. 

The forest problem differs radically ac- 
cording to the tree, the climate and the 
nearness to market. Fortunately the red- 
wood is the fastest growing of all our trees. 


industries from the bottom,” says Colonel 
Greeley. ‘‘We have got to restore the pro- 
ductivity of enormous areas before perma- 
nent forest industries can be created. In 
the Western States, by and large, the forest 
industries now existing can toa large degree, 
without material changes in plant invest- 
ment or output, guarantee the permanency 
of their enterprises. This is one of the great 
industrial opportunities of the West.” 

In the redwood region there is enough 
virgin timber to last until the new crop is 
grown, provided the reforestation program 
is pursued vigorously from now on. But as 
Major Mason has said, it will not do to wait 
fifty years before beginning, just because 
there are fifty years or more of old growth 
now. It is fortunate that the virgin forest 
will last long enough to finance the new 
crop. There is promise at least that the 
oldest of trees will take a conspicuous place 
in the new era of continuous operation. 

But the proper conservation of the red- 
wood, as well as other forests, does not de- 
pend solely upon the growth of a new crop. 
If it is necessary to grow wood for the future 
it is just as desirable to avoid waste in using 
what Nature has so profusely presented to 
man without effort on his part. The more 
close becomes the utilization of the ancient 
redwoods, the longer will the giants stand in 
their place to be seen by man. 
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fine business houses. Schools, churches and 
public buildings were restored. The lum- 
ber company and the paper company were 
astonished and deeply touched by the 
loyalty of their old employes. They in turn 
undertook to do everything possible to 
lengthen the life of their industries. 

“They reached out to a dubious extent 
for a further timber supply and set in 
operation studies and experiments for 
greater utilization of every kind of timber 
that grew in this region. Large sums have 
been expended in experiments to use smaller 
pieces of wood, wood fibers and wood 
waste.” 

It might be said, in fact, that Cloquet rose 
from the ashes on the basis of toothpicks 
and similar small products. 


Scenery Undercapitalized 


The use of what would otherwise be waste 
for by-products is not solely a question of 
the laboratory. Even when manufacture is 
proved feasible, salesmanship may still have 
resistance to overcome. Even if the red- 
wood operator could find a way of convert- 
ing bark and limbs into useful articles, he 
would still be obliged to sell these articles, 
to compete with other similar finished 
products that already have an established 
market. 

One of the biggest stocks of lumber in the 
country is carried in connection with the 
mill of the largest redwood-operating com- 
pany, which concern likewise owns many 
of the oldest and most beautiful of the 
forests. 

In this mill great quantities of short 
stock which would otherwise be waste 
are worked up into a variety of small ob- 
jects, including even pegs to drive into the 
holes made by spikes in railroad ties. Re- 
finement of manufacture before shipment 
is carried to a high degree. 

J. M. Leaver, assistant to the president 
of the company, designed the mill and in- 
vented much of its machinery. He has 
been referred to by Mr. Oxholm as a pioneer 
in the field of economical utilization of wood 
products. 

But having summarized a few of the 
more important aspects of forest conserva- 
tion and utilization, let us return directly. 
to the question of what constitutes the 
highest use of the redwoods. Though the 
lumberman admits that certain representa- 
tive areas of virgin redwoods should be 
preserved to show posterity how they grew, 
he is inclined in the same breath to raise a 
doubt as to the scenic, recreational and, 
when the argument suits his purpose, even 
the utilitarian value of the virgin forest! 

The lumberman strongly emphasizes the 
fact that practically all the forests of Ger- 
many, including the much advertised Black 
Forest, are second growth. He points out 
that in Germany many of the second- 
growth forests are within a short tram ride 
of the towns, and that classes of school- 
children often ride out into the forest. It 
is more important, he says, to put money 
and effort into developing a second-growth 
forest near San Francisco, for instance, 
which thousands of children might visit 
daily, than in saving primitive growth 
several hundred miles away. 

The lumberman admits freely enough 
that a cut-over redwood forest looks like 
blazes for a few years. A wheat field, he ex- 
plains, is not beautiful in stubble. In five 
years the cut-over land does not look so 
very bad, and in ten years a small forest 
begins to grow. In twenty, or at least in 
forty years, he believes that not more than 
five out of ten people would know the dif- 
ference between virgin and second growth. 
If a few miles of virgin forest are left, runs 
the argument, many people will not know 
how much has been cut. 

The lumberman further insists that 
many of the ancient redwoods are over- 
mature. Many have been dying for cen- 
turies, and should have been cut from five 
to eight hundred years ago to prevent them 
from rotting. Trees, of course, are not 
permanent things, not even the redwoods. 
They grow, mature and die. He may even 
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add that the primeval forest is not econom- 
ical, since the fall and decay almost equal 
the growth. 

The redwood forest, insists the lumber- 
man, is decidedly overripe. But is not the 
argument a peculiar one for him to use? In 
practice, lumbering as a whole in this 
country has gone in to clean out everything 
that could be handled at a profit, overma- 
ture, mature and undermature. As far as 
redwoods are concerned, the operator cleans 
out the place absolutely. 

But what if some of the redwoods are 
overmature, commercially speaking, and 
could have been cut into boards eight hun- 
dred years ago provided there had been a 


demand for them among the aborigines? | 


The lumberman says these particular trees 
have been dying for centuries. Now, of 
course, the only point in making these state- 
ments is to persuade the public to interfere 


with cutting the old trees as little as pos- | 


sible. 

It would seem, however, as if the impli- 
cation here is absurdly far-fetched, when we 
consider the length of the redwood life 
cycle. Suppose certain trees have reached 
their maturity today; they will stand se- 
cure in their place for another five hundred 
or a thousand years. When it takes a tree 
that long to die, death has very little mean- 
ing for centuries to come. The argument 
for cutting them because they are ripe 


thins out to zero under the circumstances, | 
considering how many people will look at | 
the trees in the next five hundred or a thou- | 


sand years. 
The overripe argument applies to a tree 


with a very short life cycle but is entirely | 
beside the point where the cycle is a thou- | 


sand years or more. 

It seems to me that the redwood operator 
is dealing with a dangerous boomerang 
argument when he points so emphatically 
to the absence of virgin forests in Europe, 
with the implication that virgin forests 
here are not such great shucks after all. 
“There is not a virgin forest in Europe; the 
Black Forest, the most advertised in the 
world, is second growth!’’ exclaimed the 
manager of a redwood company in arguing 


agdinst the purchase by one of the Cali- | 
fornia counties of certain of his company’s | 


holdings for park purposes. 


Futile Arrogance 


If the redwood operators, if the lumber- 
men in general, think so highly of Ger- 
many’s second growth, why have they 
confined their own operations so enthusi- 
astically and exclusively to virgin timber? 
If the virgin forest is uneconomical, as they 
say it is when the argument suits their par- 
ticular purpose, why have they so carefully 
avoided, up to the present, the lumbering of 
second-growth? 

Though the redwood operator’s conver- 
sion to reforestation deserves credit, it is of 


very recent date indeed. It is still in the | . 


earliest stages, and many years must elapse 
before any lumber can be produced. Up 
to the present and for more than half a 


century to come redwood production has | 
been and will be all derived from virgin | ; 


and not from second-growth forests. 
Why, then, the childish attempt to slur 
the virgin forest? The redwood operator 


feels that because he has begun this reforest- | § 
ation scheme there should be a minimum | }/ 


of effort, of agitation to save the ancient 
giants which he proposes to cut entirely by 


the time the second growth has come. | " 


Colossal but futile arrogance! 


Reforestation is not only desirable; it is | 


necessary, and probably no branch of the 
lumbering industry in the West has gone so 
far as the redwood operators. But it 
should not be allowed to becloud the issue 
of a proper ratio between cutting and sav- 
ing. The activities of the operators in re- 
foresting should not blind anyone to the 
fact that the overwhelming mass of the 
virgin forests are to be cut. Reforestation 
is no substitute for the old growth, and the 
public should not allow it to be used as a 
back fire against saving old trees. 
(Continued on Page 173) 
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To raise the hundreds of millions of dollars 
necessary to bring the industry to an end 
would require superhuman effort, and no 
such proposal has even been made. 

A considerably larger proportion of the 
redwoods could be preserved than at pres- 
ent without crippling the industry, or ty- 
ing up capital in idleness, or making houses 
more expensive to build, or lowering the 
standards of living. That much is self- 
evident. 

Two or 3 per cent, even 5 per cent, of red- 
woods reserved from lumbering would not 
destroy the industry; obviously not. Yet 
with the multiplying demands upon the 
public purse for countless other purposes, 
no one knows where the money is to come 
from for even so little. It would seem as if 
the lumbermen were easily frightened, or 
perhaps they feel that by painting the dark- 
est picture they can think of, the hand of 
the conservator will be stayed. 


Have a Heart for Posterity! 


It will be necessary to save more trees 
than at present to preserve the scenic 
beauty and integrity of the highway. The 
growth of population and the greater ease 
of communication are rapidly enhancing 
the public value and emphasizing the neces- 
sity of large recreational and scenic areas. 


If the curve showing the increase in the | 


use of the national parks and automobile 
travel to these and other similar places is 
extended for a hundred or fifty or twenty- 
five or even only fifteen years into the fu- 
ture, the results are astonishing. It does 
not follow because we have been short- 
sighted in the past that we need be entirely 
so in the future. We are in little danger of 
overdoing the preservation of such natural 
resources as the redwoods. 

It is conceded that these trees have a 
majesty and beauty which of their kind are 
not to be matched elsewhere in the world. 
We are rich enough to retain more than a 
1 per cent sample. We are rich enough to 
keep more than a mere specimen, if for no 


other reason than as a testimonial of Amer- | 


ican respect to one of Nature’s noblest 
legacies. 

“With the inevitability of a natural law, 
the people of the United States are going to 
turn to the forests,’ says L. F. Kneipp, 
secretary of the National Conference on 
Outdoor Recreation, ‘“ to share its 
delights . and to view with deploring 
eyes or perhaps angry and active antago- 
nism forms of timber utilization which un- 
necessarily devastate.” 

For some purposes raw material in Na- 
ture’s form is more valuable than the 
finished product. Wearea practical, money- 
loving people. As such we cannot afford to 
overlook the fact that redwoods cut down 
pay but one dividend while those left 
standing for a thousand years longer will 
pay increasing annual dividends, if not for- 
ever, at least long enough to make such in- 
vestments worth having. 

“We hold the resources of our country as 
a trust,’’ says President Coolidge. “They 
ought to be used for the benefit of the pres- 
ent generation, but they ought neither to be 
wasted nor destroyed. The generations to 
come also have a vested interest in 
them. . . . These resources must be ad- 
ministered for the general welfare of all the 
people, both for the present and the future. 
There must be both use and restoration.” 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles 
by Mr. Atwood. 
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through the Little Canal, then keep out 
about 30 feet till you come to Young’s Land- 
ing—then keep the towpath channel at the 
Falls about 10 or 12 feet from shore, and so 
continue until you have passed the rocks,”’ 
and so on. 

Even on the larger canals certain ma- 
neuvers were sometimes difficult and apt to 
get one into trouble. From the diary of 
Philip Hone, first president of the Delaware 
and Hudson, one reads that while he was 
traveling over the Pennsylvania Canal in 
1847, ‘“‘this morning at sunrise the Commet, 
a huge canal boat, had the bad manners to 
get stuck across the canal—what better 
could be expected from a fellow who spells 
Comet with two m’s? Here I witnessed a 
gallant exploit of our Captain, the raising 
a swell, which is thus performed; he puts 
six horses on the tow lines, backs the boat, 
and then lashing on with the fury of the 
horses in the hippodrome, raises a swell like 
the waves at Rockaway. The first onset re- 
moved the Commet a little from her orbit, 
and the second carried us triumphantly 
through the obstacle. The sight of this spir- 
ited display of canal tactics compensated 
for the delay.” 

A newspaper scribe of the 20’s, when the 
first passenger boats were put in service on 
the Erie, wrote that “the new boats are 
built in the best manner and fitted up in a 
style of magnificence that could hardly be 
anticipated in the infancy of canal naviga- 
tion in this country.’’ We would marvel at 
the writer’s idea of magnificence could we 
see one of those boats, seventy-five or 
eighty feet long and only eleven feet wide, 
with its very primitive concessions to com- 
fort and sanitation. Dickens’ statement 
that it was barely possible for a man of 
middle height to walk to and fro in the 
cabin “without making bald places on his 
head by scraping it on the roof,” must have 
had a bit of truth in it, for the whole height 
of the boat from keel to roof was seldom 
more than eight feet. Some of the mag- 
nificence was on the brightly painted exte- 
rior, for packet-line owners vied with one 
another in gaudy color schemes. 


Travel de Luxe in the 20’s 


“‘The boats are ingeniously and well con- 
structed,” says a Traveler’s Guide of 1824; 
“have accommodations for about thirty 
passengers, furnish good tables and a whole- 
some and rich fare.’”’ Some travelers have 
registered exceptions to the words ‘‘whole- 
some”’ and “‘rich’’ in the case of certain 
boat lines. The Guide describes 
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Crossing the Alleghanies in 1840. The Canal Boats Were Constructed in Sections and 
Were Pulled Over the Mountains by Stationary Engines on Eleven Inclined Planes 


thirty-six to forty-five feet long, which was 
both parlor and dining room by day and 
men’s dormitory at night. Back of this was 
the bar, and finally, at the very stern, was 
the kitchen, almost always presided over 
by a negro cook, who in some cases was also 
the bartender. 

There was a table in the cabin which 
served for writing and card playing, but was 
much too small to feed the passengers, so at 
mealtime it must be extended by means of 
boards and trestles. The captain sat at the 
head of the table and helped to dispense 
the food, the extra mule driver and one of 
the deck hands usually being pressed into 
service as waiters. 

Precisely at nine o’clock in the evening 
two or three members of the crew began 
carrying the adjustable berths, sheets, pil- 
lows, mattresses, curtains, and so forth, into 
the main cabin, and the passengers had to 
go out on the upper deck or huddle them- 
selves in the center of the room while the 
berths were made up. Each berth was a 
narrow wooden or metal frame with a strip 
of canvas fastened over it. It was held in 
position at one side by two projecting iron 
rods which fitted into two holes in the wall 
of the cabin; and on the other, or front, 
side by two ropes attached to the edge of 
the frame and suspended from hooks in the 
ceiling. There were at least three beds in a 
tier, one above another—sometimes four— 
and all fastened to the same rope. The 
tiers were set as closely together as possible 
all around the cabin, which thus furnished 
beds for from thirty-six to forty-two people. 
But the boats were frequently overcrowded, 


seventy-five and even 100 persons being 
jammed into a single cabin. In fact a soi- 
disant Traveler’s Guide unblushingly stated 
that certain boats on the Pennsylvania 
Canals had “accommodations” for 150. It 
seems incredible that so many people could 
have lain down in the limited space on one 
of these boats, even with the floor and 
tables entirely covered with them. 

At such times the passengers’ hand bag- 
gage must be stacked on the roof or upper 
deck under tarpaulins, thus greatly restrict- 
ing the open-air recreation space. Of 
course, large trunks were impossible for 
canal travel. 

As to the berths which lined the walls at 
night, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe de- 
clares—let us hope, with a feminine inepti- 
tude for figures—that they were only a foot 
wide; but, indeed, Dickens backs her up by 
saying that when he went below at ten 
o’clock he found “‘suspended on either side 
of the cabin three long tiers of hanging 
bookshelves apparently designed for vol- 
umes of the small octavo size. Looking 
with greater attention at these contrivances 

. . I descried on each shelf a sort of mi- 
croscopic sheet and blanket; then I began 
dimly to comprehend that the passengers 
were the library, and that they were to be 
arranged edgewise on these shelves till 
morning.” 

On some boats it was the custom to per- 
mit the passengers to choose their berths 
in the order in which they came on board, 
first arrivals being first choosers; but on 
others the choice was by lot. Dickens saw 
“some of the passengers gathered around 


the boat as ‘‘A very pleasant, 
cheap and expeditious (!) mode 
of traveling, where you have 
regular meals, pretty quiet rest 
after a little experience, say, of 
the first night, and find the time 
pleasantly employed in conver- 
sation and the variety of inci- 
dents, new topics, stories and 
the constantly changing scenery. 
The bustle of newcomers and de- 
parting passengers, with all the 
greetings and adieus, help to di- 
versify the scene.”’ 

Notwithstanding all these ad- 
vantages, Mrs. Trollope, after 
one voyage on the Eric, remarks 
in her genial way that “I can 
hardly imagine any motive of con- 
venience powerful enough to in- 
duce me again to imprison myself 
in a canal boat under ordinary 
circumstances.” 

The packet boats were all of a 
similar design. In the bow, care- 
fully cut off from the rest of the 
boat, was a tiny cuddy for the 
crew. Next back of this came 
the ladies’ dressing room and 
cabin; sometimes a separate 
room, sometimes cut off from the 
main cabin only by a red cur- 
tain. Next was the main cabin, 
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The Mohawk River and Erie Canal, Near Little Falls 
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mined on lying upon the fi) 
gently in, stopping immediate| 
the mattress and remaining {i 
with that side uppermost, whati: 
be. Luckily, I came upon my 
actly the right moment. I) 
alarmed on looking upward to 
shape of his half yard of sacking. 
weight had bent into an excee; 
bag—that there was a very hi 
man above me, whom the sli 
seemed quite incapable of holi 
could not help reflecting upon } 
my wife and family in the even'| 
ing down in the night. But as | 
have got up again without as 
struggle which might have ¢ 
ladies, and as I had nowhere els; 
if I had, I shut my eyes to thes 


remained there.’ vy 


Mr. Hone Reverses Hi ) 


“Between five and six in thet 
got up and some of us went on | 
them an opportunity of taking) 
down; while others, the mornin) 
cold, crowded cround the rusty ( ( 
The washing accommodations ? 
tive. There was a tin ladle chit 
deck, with which every gentt 
thought it necessary to cleanse | 
fished the dirty water out of the 
poured it into a tin basin, sect 
manner. There was also a jack} 
hanging up before a little look 
the bar, in the immediaiaad| 
bread and cheese a 
were a public comb « 

Philip Hone wrote! 
in 1835, after a jou i 
Erie: . 

“The boat was 
the weather was 
ant, the accomm 
the Captain polite, | 
passengers well beha 
together, I do not tN 


have ever had so ple 
on the canal. a 
be sure, was rai 


not very soft, and 
overhead was packet 
my stomach; be 
as a ploughman 4 
until tapped 0 
the boy and told 
But in 1847, 
twelve years older, ! 
“This canal tra\ 
ant enough by 
sleeping is awit 
sleepers are 
narrow shelves 
side of the boa’ 
a Cincinnati 
We go to beda 
get up when W 
It was fortu 
great novelist’: 
(Continued on F¢ 
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jilities that Dickens hap- 
_ boat which was not over- 
iis luck chanced to be like 
d Beste, another traveler, 
or the Miami and the Wa- 
dials a few years later, there 
at other scathing things 
) written about America. 


' people packed so close 
t night in the men’s sa- 
ple lay as close as possible 
. dinner table was covered 
nanity more thickly than 
isver strewed it with beef- 
e who lay under the table 
ves favored, inasmuch as 
2 trodden upon.” 
table and floor were all 
]ioers, it became necessary 
hi ines across the cabin for 
‘ments of the passengers, 
9) a tenement-house back- 
11 of course, no one took off 
- would have been imprac- 
hramped quarters. Most 
thr shoes, hats, coats, waist- 
1 cravats, and a few fas- 
sie | even took off their 
t»y were exceptions. The 
yssenger who desired to dis- 
7: landing during the night 
eked in the darkness by 
repping on his fellow pas- 
tig into a shindy is enough 
hilder at the thought: 


} 


sof a Lower Berth 


t 


v|d Virginia writer, George 
s\ibing a boyhood journey 
s/iver and Kanawha Canal 
~ and Lynchburg, writes 
itn a canal boat: 

t» desire of the men not to 
vi he upper. Being light as 
it ally to the top, clamber- 
t: leathern straps with the 
m‘y, and enjoying as best I 
ling overhead whenever 
1)lock. I didn’t mind this 
he fellow who had snubbed 
p) down about four feet, 
*@ as it were, it was pretty 
sl't the sleep of youth. . . . 
sed a dim light over the 
livent well until someone— 
{Vays someone—began to 
aw-aw-aw—poof! They 
1ily and try to compose 
jamber again. No use. 
0 ‘D—— that fellow! 
1/1e ribs, somebody, and 
ijer. Is this thing to go on 
le °n, are you going to stand 
you are, I am not. Iam 
) ddress. Who is he, any- 
‘ian would or could snore 


ie oe would be restored 
) off to sleep again except 
y the upper berth who, ly- 
listen to the trahn-ahn- 
e acket horn as we drew 
W mournfully it sounded 
[\ his day you have only to 
y »aring trahn-ahn-ahn to 
‘/nal epoch. I can see the 
tie to the snubbing post 
M™ ves which the heavy rope 
‘| tds of canal travel is fur- 

frederick Gerstaecker, a 
the 30’s. Lying on his 
ye night on the Erie 
o in the night,” says he, 
feeling of suffocation; 
ot tood on my forehead and 
W my breath; there was 
don my stomach and 
2d to cry out—in vain; 
> without consciousness. 
uite awake and remem- 
Ws. The weight remained 
bd me was a noise like dis- 
’as My companion of the 
Snoring over my head; 
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and the weight which pressed on my chest 
was caused by his body. I endeavored to 
move the Colossus—impossible. I tried to 
push, to ery out—in vain. He lay like a 
rock on my chest and seemed to have no 
more feeling. 

“T bethought me of my breastpin, which 
luckily I had not taken out of my cravat 
the night before; with great difficulty I 
succeeded in reaching the pin, which I 
pressed with a firm hand into the mass 
above me. There was a sudden movement, 
which procured momentary relief; but the 
movement soon subsided, the weight was 
growing more insupportable, and to pre- 
vent being utterly crushed I was obliged to 
reapply the pin. 4 

““What’s that? Murder! Help!’ cried a 
deep bass voice above me. 

“Feeling myself free, I slipped like an 
eel from under the weight and saw by the 
dim light of the lamp a sight of no common 
occurrence. A stout, heavy man who slept 
in the upper frame without mattress was 
too much for the well-worn canvas; during 
his sleep it had given way under the weighti- 
est part of his form, which descended till it 
found support on my chest. The thrust of 
my breastpin caused his body to jerk up- 
ward, allowing me to escape. As he re- 
turned to his former position with greater 
force, the support being gone, the canvas 
split still wider, and more than half asleep, 
he was sitting on my bed, while his head 
and feet remained in his own. He continued 
calling out, ‘Help! Murder!’ Everybody 
started up to see what was the matter and 
to laugh heartily at the extraordinary atti- 
tude of this stout gentleman.” 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, writing in 
Godey’s Lady’s Book in 1841, draws a 
highly entertaining picture of a night in the 
ladies’ cabin on a boat. It was evident as 
the swarms of passengers descended on the 
boat at Pittsburgh that it was going to be 
dreadfully crowded. Going down into the 
cabin, they were appalled to discover that 
the space allotted to the ladies was, Mrs. 
Stowe declares, only ten feet long and six 
high, and that thirty ladies and several 
children must sleep in it: 

“The state of feeling becomes perfectly 
desperate. ‘We shall be smothered!’ ‘We 
shall be crowded to death!’ ‘We can’t stay 
here!’ are heard faintly from one and an- 
other, and yet they do live and bear it in 
spite of protestations to the contrary.” 


Mrs. Stowe’s Vivid Picture 


“But when at nine o’clock the attendants 
put the berths in position, the chorus rises 
again: ‘What, sleep up there? I won’t 
sleep on one of those top shelves, I know. 
The cords will certainly break.’ The cham- 
bermaid takes up the conversation and 
assures them that such an accident is not 
to be thought of at all, that it is a natural 
impossibility. Points of location 
being after a while adjusted, comes the last 
struggle. Everybody wants to take off their 
bonnet, to look for their shawl, to find their 
cloak, to get their carpetbag, and all set 
about it with such zeal that nothing can be 
done. ‘Ma’am, you’re on my foot!’ says 
one. ‘Will you please to move, ma’am?’ 
says somebody who is gasping and strug- 
gling behind you. ‘Move!’ you echo. ‘In- 
deed, I should be very glad to, but I don’t 
see much prospect of it.’ ‘Chambermaid!’ 
calls a lady who is struggling among a heap 
of carpetbags and children at one end of 
the cabin. ‘Ma’am!’ echoes the poor 
chambermaid, who is wedged fast in a 
similar position at the other. ‘Where’s my 
cloak, chambermaid?’ ‘I’d find it, ma’am, 
if I could move.’ ‘Chambermaid, my 
basket!’ ‘Chambermaid, my parasol!’ 
‘Chambermaid, a glass of water!’ ‘Mam- 
ma, they push me so!’ ‘Hush, child, crawl 
under there and lie still till I can undress 
you.’ 

“At last, however, the various distresses 
are over, the babies sunk to sleep, and even 
that much-enduring being, the chamber- 
maid, seeks out some corner for repose. 
Tired and drowsy, you are just sinking into 
a doze, when bang! goes the boat against 
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the sides of a lock, ropes scrape, men run 


and shout, and up fly the heads of all the | 


top-shelf-ites, who are generally the more 
juvenile and airy part of the company. 

“*What’s that? What’s that?’ flies from 
mouth to mouth, and forthwith they pro- 
ceed to awaken their respective relations. 
‘Mother—Aunt Hannah! Do wake up! 
What is this awful noise?’ ‘Oh, only a 
lock!’ ‘Pray be still!’ groan out the sleepy 
members from below. 

““A lock!’ exclaim the vivacious ones, 
ever on the alert for information. ‘And 
what is a lock, pray?’ 

““Ton’t you know what a lock is, you 
silly creatures? Do lie down and go to 
sleep!’ 


““But, say, there ain’t any danger in a | 
lock, is there?’ respond the querists. ‘Dan-' | 


ger!’ exclaims a deaf old lady, poking up 
her head. ‘What’s the matter? There 
hain’t nothin’ burst, has there?’ ‘No, no, 
no!’ exclaim the provoked and despairing 
opposition party, who find that there is no 
such thing as sleep till they have made all 
understand the philosophy of a lock. After 
a while the conversation again subsides. 
Again all is still—you hear only the tram- 
pling of the horses, the rippling of the rope 
in the water, and sleep again is stealing 
over you. You doze, you dream, and all of 
a sudden you are startled by a cry, ‘Cham- 
bermaid! Wake up the lady that wants to 
be set ashore!’”’ 


Exit Under Difficulties 


“Up jumps chambermaid and up jumps | 


the lady and two children, and forthwith 


form a committee of inquiry as to ways and | 


means. ‘Where’s my bonnet?’ says the 
lady, half awake and fumbling among the 
various articles of that name. ‘I thought I 
hung it up behind the door.’ ‘Can’t you 
find it?’ says poor chambermaid, yawning 


says the lady, and then her cloak, the shawl, 
the gloves, the shoes, receive each a sep- 
arate discussion. At last all seems ready 
and they begin to move off, when lo! 
Peter’s cap is missing. ‘Now, where can it 
be?’ soliloquizes the lady. ‘I put it right 
here by the table leg—maybe it got into 
some of the berths.’ 

“At this bright suggestion the chamber- 
maid takes the candle and goes round de- 
liberately to every berth, poking the light 
directly in the face of every sleeper. ‘Here 
it is, perhaps,’ she exclaims, pulling at 
something black under a pillow. ‘No, in- 
deed, those are my shoes,’ says the vexed 
sleeper. ‘Maybe it’s here,’ she resumes, 
darting upon something dark in another 
berth. ‘No, that’s my habit,’ responds the 
occupant. The chambermaid then pro- 
ceeds to turn over all the children on the 
floor to see if it isn’t under them, in the 
course of which they are all most agreeably 
waked up and enlivened; and when every- 
body is broad awake and uncharitably 
wishing the cap and Peter, too, at the bot- 
tom of the canal, the good lady exclaims, 
‘Well, if this isn’t lucky! Here I had it safe 
in my basket all the time.’ And she departs 
amid the—what shall I say?—execra- 
tions?—of the whole company, ladies 
though they be. 

“Well, after this follows a hushing up 
and wiping up among the juvenile popula- 
tion, and a conyersation commences from 
the various shelves, of a very edifying and 
instructive tendency.’’ This goes on, the 
writer declares and as we can very well be- 
lieve, until would-be sleepers are driven 
almost to madness. ‘‘At last, however, 
voice after voice drops off—you fall into a 
most refreshing slumber—it seems that you 
sleep about a quarter of an hour, when the 
chambermaid pulls you by the sleeve. ‘Will 
you please to get up, ma’am? We want to 


make the beds.’ You start and stare—sure | 
So much for | 


enough, the night is gone! 
sleeping on board of a canal boat.” 

“And yet despite these oddities,”’ says 
Dickens, “‘and even they had, for me, at 
least, a humor of their own—there was 
much in this mode of traveling which 

6 (Continued on Page 181) 
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Homework : 
on a Hohner is Fun! 


Music plays an important part in the edu- 
cation. of the boy or girl; and today the 
harmonica is playing an important part 
in musical education. 


Anybody can quickly learn to play a 
Hohner Harmonica with the aid of the 
Free Instruction Book. There are no long 
hours of study and practice —just a few 
minutes a day, when you feel the desire, 
and you will soon be playing popular, 
classical and jazz selections. 

Homework on a Hohner is fun. It teaches accu- 
racy, rhythm and expression, the basis of a musical 


education. Get a Hohner today and ask for the 
Free Book. If your dealer is out of copies, write M. 


| Hohner, Dept. 195, New York City. 


Leading dealers everywhere sell 
Hohner Harmonicas — 50¢ up. 


NOR WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE JULY 1, SPECIALLY CHARTERED CU- 
NARDER “LANCASTRIA"; 53 DAYS, $550 UP. 

1926 ROUND THE WORLD, JAN. 20, INCLUDING 
PEKING. SUPERB S. S. LACONIA, 128 DAYS, 
$1250 to $3000. MEDITERRANEAN, JAN. 
S. S. TRANSYLVANIA, 62 DAYS, $600 TO $1700, 
FRANK C, CLARK, Times Building New York 
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N your pocket or on your desk, the Conklin Endura is a symbol 
of achievement. It identifies its owner as one who not only 
appreciates perfection but obtains it. 


This beautiful, smooth-writing pen embodies the whole history of 
progress in the fountain pen industry. It is a direct and worthy de- 
scendant of the first self-filling fountain pen—a Conklin—which was 
introduced a score of years ago. 


Experience and craftsmanship refined to the finest point of expert 
skill make the Endura so perfect in every detail that this company 
gives to it an unconditional and perpetual guarantee. 
In red, black and mahogany—two lengths—fitted with “the clip 
that can’t slip” or ring for ribbon, $5.00 and $7.00. Pencils to match. 
At stationery, drug, jewelry, and department stores. 
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ed at the time and look back 
it pleasure. Even the run- 
ecked, at five o’clock in the 
he tainted cabin to the dirty 
up the icy water, plunging 
jn) it and drawing it out, all 
o\ag with the cold, was a good 
;, brisk walk upon the tow- 
t) en that time and breakfast, 
,and artery seemed to tingle 
; he exquisite beauty of the 
yithe gliding on at night so 
t frowning hills sullen with 
njsometimes angry in one red, 
t/igh up, where unseen men 
‘ound a fire; the shining out 
rs undisturbed by any noise 
am or any other sound than 
jing of water as the boat 
tse were pure delights.” 
4: forget the sundry dangers 
ittravel by canal. There were 
jjities of certain contingen- 
it cause a boat to sink—in 
yj might get wet up to your 
idup with influenza. There 
rrative in an old magazine 
the Sarsey Fanny on the 
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ht, Rip Van Winkle, which 
. 1k and was going down. All 
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ed boxes, furniture and per- 
whe captain’s family, taking 
| ticles just as the ill-fated 
re and made her last awful 
fc: feet of water. 
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e)as a rare possibility of the 
ir fire, which might force the 
9 ade ashore, though this was 
, ; the craft was always close 
_jne might be careless about 
, broken head or be knocked 


al' And you were particularly 
to poke your head out of a 
e/e boat was in a lock lest it— 
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it and the lock wall. 
trangest vehicles of travel 
hat placed upon the main 
anal about 1840. Passen- 
hio been subjected to many 
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€ ea of putting boats on cars 
g-ailroad and hauling them 
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€lipart and mounted on cars 
fe. These half boats were 
tl railroad all the way into 
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al the packet boat in a small 
inthinly settled Ohio, Indi- 
10 was the great event of the 
nd the entire population 
petit. William Dean How- 
jod at Hamilton, Ohio, was 
when the packet arrived. 
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He tells how it came in grandly, the deck 
thronged with people, the three horses, 
hitched tandem, in a trot. The driver for a 
freight boat was very often a boy, but for so 
responsible a job as driving packet-boat 
horses there must be a man. He sat the 
rearmost horse and was of course very pro- 
fane. The captain stood on deck, and as the 
horses were changed at Hamilton, he had 
his foot on the spring catch which held the 
tow rope, a much-admired recent invention. 
Just before reaching the landing he pressed 
the catch and the rope was released. The 
driver kept on to the stable with unslack- 
ened speed, the line swishing after him, 
while the steersman “put his helm hard 
aport and the packet rounded to and swam 
softly and slowly up to her moorings. No 
steamship arrives from Europe now with 
such thrilling majesty.” 

A fine example of early interstate pas- 
senger traffic was that on the Miami and 
Wabash and Erie canals from Toledo and 
Lake Erie westward through Fort Wayne 
to Logansport, La Fayette, and finally to 
Terre Haute and Evansville. The first 
packets ran over this route in 1843, but on 
no scheduled time. The boats started 
whenever they got a full load of passengers, 
and arrived when they conveniently could. 
Passengers sometimes got their meals at 
farmhouses along the way. But within a 
year they had a packet service organized 
which was probably the fastest in the coun- 
try. The Erie and Pennsylvania canals 
boasted of their fast four-mile-an-hour 
boats, covering 80 to 90 and sometimes 100 
miles a day. Passengers went from Schenec- 
tady to Buffalo, 346 miles, in four days; 
and from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, 400 
miles, in five days. But on the Miami- 
Wabash and Erie line boats ran regularly 
from Toledo to La Fayette, 242 miles, in 
two days and eight hours, or at the rate of 
nearly 104 miles a day. In reality the 
opportunity for speed was better there, as 
traffic was not so heavy as on the Eastern 
waterways. During the palmy days of the 
Erie one could stand on a bridge at any 
time and see at least eight or ten boats, 
moving in both directions, while at night 
their headlights almost produced the effect 
of a torchlight parade. 

In order to maintain fast passenger serv- 
ice it was found necessary to change horses 
every eight or ten miles. Racing was a 
common practice. A canal law on the Erie 
fixed a fine of ten dollars for “‘speeding”’ at 
more than four miles an hour because of the 
resulting damage to the banks. So racing 
captains would jump off at the collector’s 
office and throw down a ten-dollar bill when 
presenting their clearance to be signed. 
This was considered as settling their fine 
and averted arrest and delay of the boat. 
Such a practice ran the bill up to a con- 
siderable figure, as there were collectors’ 
offices in every large town; but the passen- 
gers, who became quite as enthusiastic over 
a race as the crew, often chipped in and 
helped to pay the fines. They would cheer 
their boat and captain uproariously, and if 
the boat got in a jam, male passengers 
would leap ashore, seize the towline and 
assist the horses. 


Dining at Five Cents a Mile 


The fare for through passengers was four 
cents a mile—in later years, five cents— 
which included lodging and meals. At 
first this rate applied also to way or local 
passengers; but there presently appeared a 
species of dead beat who hopped aboard 
just at mealtime, guzzled down about a 
dollar’s worth of food while the boat was 
traversing a mile and then handed the cap- 
tain a nickel as he stepped off again. So the 
boats presently fixed a minimum fare of 
fifteen or twenty-five cents, no matter how 
short the distance traveled; and some lines 
made a rate to way passengers of three 
cents a mile, with additional charges of 
thirty-seven and a half cents for dinner, 
twenty-five cents each for supper and break- 
fast and twelve and a half cents for lodging. 

The second class, or line, boats, which 
were patronized extensively by emigrants 
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to the West, furnished much poorer ac- 
commodations than the packets, and some- 
times carried freight also. As a rule, they 
furnished neither meals nor bedding, the 
passenger carrying his own with him. 
Horace Greeley epitomized them as “cent 
and a half a mile, mile and a half an hour.” 
Their horses were not so good as those of 
the packets, and they covered only thirty- 
five to forty-five miles a day at best. Col. 
William L. Stone, palpably a rock-ribbed 
Whig, was compelled to ride a short dis- 
tance on an Erie line boat, and reported 
that the cabins were too small to turn 
around in, the beds dirty, fleas and bed- 
bugs numerous, ‘‘and the passengers . 
all Jackson men, as the color of their shirt 
collars abundantly attested.” 

And what shall be said of the freighters— 
a jolly, roistering, hard-swearing, hard- 
drinking, hard-fighting lot, who gave the 
missionaries sent to them many an hour of 
despair? A missionary who began work on 
the Erie in 1845 wrote that he did not sup- 
pose there was another place in the world 
where there was as much iniquity. Canal 
life was bad enough, in all conscience, but 
it must be remembered that the mission- 
aries of that day had sins entered in their 
catalogue which would be considered rather 
venial now. Some of the canal men them- 
selves seemed to regard their spiritual con- 
dition as hopeless. 


The Driver Boy’s Wages 


““Many seem to think,”’ wrote a mission- 


ary, ‘‘and do actually assert, that religion | 


and boating are incompatible—that a boat- 


man cannot be a consistent Christian. The | 


assertion, of course, has no foundation in 
fact.” The missionary admitted, however, 
that “‘boatmen, from the very nature of 
their business, are liable to become careless 
and wicked. Their occupation withdraws 
them from the salutary. influences of the 
sanctuary and the restraints of female 
society.” 

Among the tools which the missionaries 
used in their struggle to pluck the souls of 
the reckless canalers from the burning were 
tracts with such titles as The Swearer’s 
Prayer, and Esau; or the Ruinous Bargain. 
But let us not smile too broadly at those old 
missionaries. They saved many a man from 
disgrace and ruin, and played a noble and 
self-sacrificing part in upholding law, order, 
decency and righteousness. 

The crew of a freight boat embraced from 
four to six persons. There must be a cap- 
tain, cook and two steersmen or deck 
hands. If the boats tied up at night, as was 
the custom in the earlier years of canal his- 
tory, one driver did all the whip-cracking, 
even though his day was twelve to fourteen 
hours long. But later, when even the 
freight boats ran all night, two drivers were 
required. If the boat was one of several 
belonging to a line, the drivers in those 
later years worked in stages of only fifteen 
or twenty miles and made their headquar- 
ters at the horse stations. When the boat 
was owned by the captain, as many of them 
were, he carried his own drivers with him— 
and his horses, too, in a little stable built in 
the bow of the boat. 

Very often the drivers were mere chil- 
dren. A fairly bright boy could keep the 
mules going, and he cost Jess than a man. 
At one time it was estimated that there 
were 10,000 boys working on the New York 
canals, most of them as drivers. A driver 
boy’s wages were ten dollars a month, and 
usually he did not get paid until the end of 
the season, when there would be seventy or 
eighty dollars coming to him; and now and 
then there was a brutal captain who cheated 
him out of even that. 

The crew of a boat were intensely loyal to 
it as a rule—any man who wasn’t loyal 
wasn’t wanted—and would fight for it on 
the slightest provocation. Fighting was 
one of the besetting sins of the canalers. 
In most canal rules and regulations you will 
find one section reading, ‘‘If, on the arrival 


of any two or more floats at or near any | 


lock, a question shall arise between their 
respective masters as to which shall be first 
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Keeps Fenders From Rattling 
Install ARG Ford Fender Braces—Front and Rear— 


and enjoy silent fenders. Improves car’s looks, re- 
duces vibrations and noise and braces your Ford 
all over. Makes fenders last longer. Easily and 
quickly put on. Price, Front Brace $2.50. Rear— 
per pair—$2.50. For Front and Rear, $5.00. At 
dealer’s or sent postpaid. 


ARG Twin Shock Absorbers 


Slip on an ARG Twin Absorber and Auxiliary Spring 
n and ride easier in your Ford. 
Prevents spring breakage and 
stops rear end ‘‘whipping’’. 
Easily installed. No Ford 
should be without one. Price 
$5.50 complete, at dealer's or 
we send postpaid. 

Dealers: Write for discounts. 
ARG Auxiliary Spring Co., Inc., 

Dept. P, Birmingham, Ala. 


For Over a Quarter of a Century 
Carbona has been removing Grease Spots with- 
out injury to the most delicate fabric or color. 

For Safety's Sake-demand 


CARBONA 


UNBURNABLE 


Cleaning Fluid| '< 
REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 


Without Injury to Fabric or Color 
20¢ 30 60¢ & 41. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 
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| See MT. VERNON via Electric Route 


Chair Car Service De Luxe (10 A. M. to 2 P. M.) 
LIMITED TRAINS 
The only route of unlimited time 
Regular Service Every Half Hour 9 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Mid-City Terminal: 12th St. & Penna. Ave. N. W. 
Heart of the Hotel District. Write for folder. 
WASHINGTON-VIRGINIA RAILWAY CO. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Yes, we ship National Quality woodtanks 
andcrossarmsincarloadsand meetcom- 
petition. National productsare famed for 
quality and durability. Made by skilled 
wotkmen from big trees. National Tank 
& Pipe Co.,158 Col. Blvd.,Portland,Or. 
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188 pounds on a 

paint brush! An 

actual test. Bris- 

tles in a Wooster 
Brush are in 

to stay. 


BRUSH that’s a delight to your 

hand and whose work is a joy 
to your eye! Balanced just right ... 
full-bodied, with long, springy bris- 
tles that give an easy, velvety stroke, 
spreading varnish, enamel or paint 
evenly and smoothly. That’s a 
Wooster Brush! The brush for pro- 
fessionals and amateurs alike. 


The genuine hog bristles stay fast 
in the brush, they won’t come out on 


the job. 


Seventy-four years of experience 
are built into Wooster Brushes and 
each brush is guaranteed. 


For fine var- 
nishing and 
enameling ask 
your paint or 
hardware dealer 
for a Wooster 
“OHIO” varnish 
brush. Its neat 
nickel-plated band 
has no tacks to hurt 
the fingers—the bristles 
are gripped in metal jaws. 


1 the surface and + 
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For good work, you must have 
a good brush. Make sure, get a 
Wooster. 


THE WoosTER BRUsH Co. 
Since 1851—One Family—One Idea—Better Brushes 
WOOSTER, OHIO 


“The Better the Brush, 
the Better the Work!” 


WOOSTER 
BRUSHES 


FOR PAINTING ~ VARNISHING = KALSOMINING 
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entitled to pass, such question shall be de- 
termined by the lock keeper or superin- 
tendent having charge of such lock,’’ and 
so on. 

But any canal man could tell you that 
this was not the manner in which the ques- 
tion was settled. The boat first through the 
lock was the boat whose crew could lick the 
other crew. Captains often chose men for 
their fighting record rather than for their 
skill in navigation. Two crews which had 
had an argument about lockage or other 
question, when they met again sometimes 
tied up to the bank and began fighting 
again. When one side cried enough, they 
separated and went on their way as if noth- 
ing had happened. There were canal bullies 
who lorded it over all less pugnacious boat- 
men, and when two of these met each other 
the event was epic. One of the great days 
in Erie history was that when Ben Streeter, 
the Rochester bully and one of the noted 
fighters of the canal, fought the bully of 
Buffalo for one hour in the old Rochester 
arcade, and licked him. The police, we are 
told, dared not interfere. But it should be 
set down to the credit of the old canalers 
that they usually fought with nothing more 
deadly than fists. 

Everyone familiar with the life stories of 
our great men remembers that President 
Garfield was a canal-boat driver in his 
youth. As a matter of fact, his experience 
in that capacity was brief, being cut short 
by malaria, which, it was thought, was in- 
duced by his having fallen into the canal 
fourteen times on his first trip. But if we 
are to believe certain campaign stories told 
by zealous partisans, he exhibited a nobil- 
ity of character and a moral courage re- 
markable for one of his tender years. He 
was only sixteen when he secured a job 
as driver from his kinsman, Capt. Amos 
Letcher, of the freighter Evening Star, on 
the Ohio and Erie Canal. In a document 
which may or may not have been produced 
during a political campaign, Captain Letcher 
tells how, on Jim’s first trip, they approached 
the first of the twenty-one locks at Akron 
and came into conflict with another boat 
which appeared to have an equal if not a 
better claim to first chance at the lock. 


A Sabbath:-Keeping Canal 


“Every man from both boats was on 
hand, ready for a field fight,”’ says the cap- 
tain. ‘“‘Jim Garfield tapped me on the 
shoulder and asked, ‘ Does that lock belong 
to us?’ ‘I suppose according to law it does 
not. But we will have it anyhow.’ ‘No, 
we will not!’ ‘Why?’ said I. ‘Why!’ with 
a look of indignation I shall never forget. 
‘Why, because it don’t belong to us.’ Said 
I, ‘Boys, let them have it.’ 

“Next morning one of the hands accused 
Jim of being a coward because he would not 
fight for his rights. Said I, ‘Boys, don’t 
be hard on Jim. I was mad last night, but 
I have got over it. Jim may be a coward 
for aught I know, but if he is, he is the first 
one of the name that I knew that ever was. 
His father was no coward. He helped dig 
this canal and weighed over 200 pounds and 
could take a barrel of whisky by the chimes 
and drink out of the bunghole, and no man 
dared call him a coward. You'll alter your 
mind about Jim before fall.’”’ 

How vividly it all reminds us of Parson 
Weems’ original anecdote of little George 
Washington and the cherry tree! The spec- 
tacle of the sixteen-year-old boy lecturing 
and cowing a hard-boiled canal-boat cap- 
tain and crew must be preserved; it is too 
delicious to be lost from our traditions. But 
great man and good citizen though General 
Garfield became, there will inevitably be 
low-minded readers who will insist that the 
youthful scion of a husky pioneer who 
could stand flat-footed and h’ist a barrel of 
whisky to drink out of the bunghole would 
never have yielded a lock so tamely in those 
fighting days. 

At almost every lock or group of locks 
there was a tavern, often kept by the lock 
keeper; and at the horse stations there 
were others. Here the crews of all the 
boats which lay overnight in the vicinity 


would gather, and the sque 
and the wail of the ace 
gle on the evening air 
rugged voices raised in 
and black strap—rum and 
latter in earlier days selling 
cents a glass, were favorite | 

One canal, the Delaware, 
stands out uniquely from t¢ 
it was a Sabbath-keeping ¢| 
night on Saturday night all } 
fastened and traffic stopp’ 
begin again until Monday 
missionaries reported thatal 
five or fifty boats often spe 
same place there was little 
the men were more quiet an} 
than on any other ¢ 
tributed to the spirit enge 
Sabbath observance. Ther: 
Sabbath rules on some of t) 
too. Some cities forbade 
horns, with which boats a 
approach to locks and landiis 
and a law of the Middlesey) 
adjured captains not to blo 
Sabbath, “nor occasion any 
rupt the tranquillity of the, 


these were many perhaps sc 
coated but decent and of 
Their wives cooked for thet 
not infrequently took a ti 
Children were born and nua 
cabins; as they grew 
towpaths were their pla; 
their favorite games was, 0 
canal, with chips pulled by: 
and when there was a collisi 
out the imitation by fightirz 
just like their elders. A 
older, some of them becan 
steersmen, then hen ae 
the girls learned to cook a} 
nally married men along th: 
of these outlived the canal 
occupation gone and 
turn to other fields for ¢ 
The history of trans i 
omized in the story of a 
rate war in the Genesee Vall 
many decades ago. Whe 
Valley Canal, a feeder of 
built along that river K 
ward Cuba and Olean anj 
began to run on it, a stageci 
traversed the valley made 
boats by cutting fares. Theo : 
retaliated in kind. Again 1 
rates were slashed, until finly 
were offering to haul passe 
the boats still held a hae 
offered not only free pas 
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soon gave up the chose 
of the boats was short-livec | 
years a railroad was built ¥ 
and the packets in turn we 
bow to a stronger competit 
of the picture. t 
If you wish to see one of e 
lutely unchanged yet still li 
100 years ago, seek out tht 
Raritan Canal and loiter ojt 
til you meet one of the oldho1 
toiling feebly through the ! 
just a trifle faster than ami 
would swear that some ot tif 
service when the can 
but that is because 
aged by hard work an 
that are still in operation! 
counted on your fingers. TIE 
battered old horse-boat 
Delaware and Raritan, W! 
banks indicate that it, 
among the things t 
year or two from now, 
be gone. They are w 
are our most vivid rem! 
quaint and picturesq 
but colorful history of an 
Editor’s Note—This is th 
by Mr. Harlow. ; 
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, id that individual, “we're up 


plemented Mr. Gombel. 

1 Mr. MeMurty. ‘“‘Shoot!”’ 
nished, Mr. Zoom shot. He 
ep feeling of the dirty crook 
ten the lease; of the bank in- 
s/f the merchandise creditors; 
¥¢s which had fallen on barren 
elne concluded, Mr. McMurty 
» (aging smoke from the immedi- 
911 with a claw-like hand. 
‘s|estock worth?” he demanded. 
oi d sale,’’ Mr. Zoom estimated, 
n' gh to get the bank and the 
even—maybe not that.” 

n¢n a bankruptcy then.”’ 

, I was telling Harry,’’ Mr. 
4. him. ‘‘An’ besides, it don’t 


3:1 Mr. McMurty again. ‘So 
tine, eh?” He formed another 
¢, out of which his glasses 
ki he eyes of a giant cat. ‘“‘Ha!”’ 
/ by the first of the narrow win- 
ashioned clock made of each 
acy affair. The partners sat in 
t] smoke cloud grew larger and 
ineyes passed from view. Mr. 
el nervously. The chair 
ashe little legs in their flapping 
eqred backward and forward. 
ag gazed about the room; at 
gJendar; at the marble wash- 
his brass supports; at two or 
‘pictures of uncertain people 
ta places. 

e| ‘tle legs ceased to teeter. The 
nhrough the smoke. Mr. Mc- 
peaking in a soft suggestive 


\being good business men, you 
2 apt yourself protected with 
rare, eh?”’ 


’ 


lt 


n jousand,” amplified Mr. Zoom. 

nieven had the luck to have a 

m added Mr. Gombel. ‘Not 

ay we had.”’ 

or the aged clock dominated the 

r.,ombel lit a cigarette. 

u dys know anything about the 

vy, eh?” 

nf Mr. Zoom admitted testily. 
is that got to do with us?” 

N\hing perhaps—and then per- 
ng. But the question is, Do 

t| law?” 

Mr. Zoom shortly. 

. lor at law placed his hands in 

s\:ad and gazed thoughtfully at 

i of the ceiling. 

oriracy statute in this state,’ 

\e speaking to himself, ‘‘pro- 

ce of from one to twenty years 
or members of a group who 

ther to commit a felony, to 

injure any person or group of 


3 S'S oe 


ai, us,” said Mr. Zoom. 
1 (asidering your—ha—predica- 
a on Mr. Phineas McMurty, 
al, ed of another little case quite 
jar own, which I think I will 
b t. But remember—ha—that 
ting you a story about a past 
@ ich has absolutely no connec- 
irselves or the present situa- 
nh, quite clear?’ 
~~" began Mr. Zoom uncer- 
{r. Gombel smiled knowingly. 
et he accompanied the smile 
ing and slow closing of the 


1 Mr. MeMurty. “Good!” 
aid Mr. Zoom shortly. 

ago I knew a couple of 
who were in the jewelry 
themselves in much the 
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same distressing predicament which you— 
ah—gentlemen are now in. Now these boys 
went to an old friend of theirs—a man who 
had helped them out of several little—er— 
predicaments in the past, and asked him for 
advice.” 

“Just like us,’’ said Mr. Gombel, and 
smiled. 


“Just like you boys,’’ assented the law- | 


yer. “Well, this friend thought about the 
case for some time and finally asked the 
two—ha—partners if they were insured 
against theft.” 

“What a coincidence!’’ breathed Mr. 
Gombel. 

“The partners told him they were fully 
protected. This man then suggested that 
he arrange to obtain two—er—acquaint- 
ances to stage a hold-up of the store and 
thus allow the partners to collect the theft 
insurance and pay off all the indebtedness. 

Mr. Zoom mopped his wide brow. 

“Don’t forget,” said Mr. McMurty 
sharply, “that this is merely a story I am 
relating to you.” 

But Mr. Gombel was still smiling. 

“‘Interesting,’’ he murmured softly, 
“ain’t it? But—but where did the profit 
come in for the—the partners if they had to 
use the money from the insurance company 
to pay off their loans?”’ 

“Only part of it was used in that way; 
and besides, there was the stock which was 
to be divided up, after it was disposed of by 
the originator of the plan, who had a—er— 
method of disposing of jewelry—quietly.”’ 

“Oh,” said Mr. Gombel, “that was the 
way it came out!”’ 

“Yes.” 


“T suppose,”’ went on Mr. Gombel softly, | 


“that these people did what you were talk- 
ing about a little while ago—conspired, 
hey?” 

“Exactly!” 

“And if they got caught, it—it was from 
one to twenty years, hey?” 

“Right!” 

“But they didn’t get caught?”’ 

Mr. McMurty returned his gaze to the 
ceiling. 


“No,” he said, ‘‘the man knew how to— | 


ha—handle the situation for his friends.”’ 

“T—I suppose they treated him right, 
hey?” 

“Tt seems to me,”’ said Mr. MeMurty, as 
one striving to remember the details of 
some unimportant past event, “he got his 
cut and—ha—a little matter of five hun- 
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Here’s a tested door that 
| damp plaster can’t warp! 


dred dollars in advance for arranging the— | 


er—details of the scheme.”’ 


Mr. Zoom was sitting on the edge of his | 
chair, but a heavy smile was beginning to | 


play about his mouth as he listened. 
‘All the details?’’ pressed Mr. Gombel. 
“Everything.” 


“Then as far as the partners were con- | 
p 


cerned it—it was a regular hold-up in every 
way?” 

“Quite. The—ha—robbers tied the men 
to their chairs and turned everything up- 
side down before getting away with the 
suitcase which was—ha—ready.”’ 

Mr. Zoom spoke again. 

“Did—did the robbers hurt the part- 
ners?’’ he demanded. 

Mr. McMurty lit a fresh cigar—ragged 
even in its freshness. 

‘Just a little red around the wrists for a 
few hours; nothing else.” 

“When did it occur?” 

Mr. MeMurty tilted back once more. 

““Tt—it was one of those daring daylight 
robberies,”’ he explained slowly, ‘‘just be- 
fore the store opened for the day. The 
partners were just taking the trays from 
the safe when they were grabbed from be- 
hind, bound and gagged.” 

“About what time—exactly?”’ inquired 
Mr. Gombel. 

“ight-fifty to the minute.” 

“You didn’t mention the gag before,” 
remarked Mr. Zoom. 

“Shut up!” said his partner. ‘“An’—an’ 
how many days after was it,’”’ he asked, 


IMAGINE soaking an 
unpainted door in water 
for 244 hours! This fa- 
mous Laminex test—orig- 
inated by Prof. Bror L. 
Grondal of the University 
of Washington Forest 
Products Laboratory, and 
since conducted in scores 
of cities—proves that 
Laminex will not warp 
or come apart; that Lam- 
inex waterproof cement is 
stronger than wood! 


HREE thousand leading architects and 

contractors—from New York to San Fran- 
cisco—told us the troubles they experience 
with warping doors. “The most frequent 
cause of warping,”’ they all declared, ‘‘is 
hanging doors in new buildings near damp 
plaster.”’ 


“ The trouble is that dampness is often not 
detectable in a new building until after heat 
is turned on,’ said A. L. T., architect, Los 
Angeles. “Then the building begins to 
sweat—and moisture goes into the doors.” 

“We had to rep/ace fourteen doors in one house because it 
was closed up while damp,”’ added C. M. L., contractor, 


Baltimore. “The sun came out and drove the heat into 
the building, splitting all fourteen doors.” 

But no matter how damp or how dry the building— 
Laminex doors wll not shrink, swell or warp. By “‘cross- 
ing’’ sections of wood and uniting with waterproof 
cement under tremendous pressure, we scientifically pre- 
vent expansion and contraction. 


Leading building material dealers carry Laminex 


~ doors. Mail coupon for illustrated booklet, “The Why 


of Laminex,’’ and actual sample of Laminex wood so 
you can make the famous Laminex water test, yourself. 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Memphis, Los Ange- 
les, San Francisco, Spokane, and London, England. The 
Wheeler, Osgood Company, Tacoma, Washington. 


ILA. MUEN TEX 
DOORS 


Will not shrink, swell or warp 


| 
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| THE WHEELER, OSGOOD COMPANY, Tacoma, Washington. | 


Gentlemen: Please send free booklet on Laminex doors, ‘The Why of Laminex,"’ and sample of Laminex wood. I wish to make 


the water test myself to prove that Laminex does not warp or come apart. 
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Fully protected. Patented July 15, 1924 


You don’t have to split a union suit all the way down the 
front to get inside. The top is the proper place to get in. 
Sealpax Union Suits open at the shoulder. Twin Buttons 
instead of five or six. 

Sealpax Twin-Button is as easy to get into asachurch. Those twin 
buttons on the shoulder are sewed tight with strong linen thread. 
Think of a union suit that can’t shed buttons—nor gap open like 


a locust! Nor bind, nor cling to you in hot weather. Less strain 
on buttons, seams and fabrics. Cool as a breeze. 


Get those five useless buttons off your chest. A lot of fabrics to 
choose from. $1.50 and up. Also made in boys’ sizes. 


THE SEALPAX CO. 


Battimore, Mb. 


Makers of ‘‘Lady Sealpax,” “Little Brother” and ‘Little Sister’”’ Sealpax 


Twin-Button Union Suits 
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“after the deal was made, I mean—did the 
robbery occur?” 

The little lawyer considered this at 
length, squinting through the window. 

“A week—exactly.”’ 

“And no other meetings were necessary, 
hey? No—no meetings were held with the 
robbers?”’ 

“The partners never saw the robbers 
either before or after. Why should they?” 

“Exactly!’’ said Mr. Gombel with vigor. 
“Why should they?”’ 

“Of course,” went on Mr. McMurty 
softly, “these people were all guilty because 
they — discussed — a — concrete — case. 
Planned—to—defraud. That was a con- 
spiracy.” 

“Sure!” agreed Mr. Gombel, and grinned. 
Then he arose. 

“Got a pen, Mr. McMurty? And by the 
way, we ain’t paid you yet for all your legal 
work in connection with that lease an’ 
everything.” 

“Ha!” said the little lawyer. 

“Five hundred, wasn’t it?’’ inquired Mr. 
Gombel guilelessly. 

“Quite right—and thank you.” 

“T think it was exactly a week you said 
about—about that story you were telling 
us—a week, at 8:50 to the minute?” 

“Quite right,’”’ agreed Mr. McMurty 
softly. 

On the way back to the Diamond House 
of Uniqueness and Charm, Mr. Zoom voiced 
their collective opinion of Mr. Phineas 
MecMurty, Counselor at Law, when he 
said, “I tell you what, Harry, it takes a 
good sharp lawyer to get you out of trouble.” 


mI 


N THE following morning Mr. Zoom 

closed the door of the private office 
and came slowly around to the desk of his 
partner. His brow was furrowed and he 
puffed, instead of inhaling, the smoke from 
his after-breakfast cigar. 

“Harry,” he said, ‘I woke up last night 
with an idea I don’t like. It don’t make me 
feel good a-tall.” 

““A shrimp salad at twelve o’clock, with 
near-beer, y’understand om 

“My stomach ain’t worried about no 
shrimps. It’s that other little shrimp, 
Harry, that—that “4 

“That smart lawyer, Harvey?” 

Mr. Zoom nodded glumly. 

“Suppose he ain’t honest.’ 

“Well, suppose he ain’t.”” Apparently no 
serious doubts of Mr. Phineas McMurty 
troubled Mr. Gombel, who answered in the 
abstracted tone of a man more interested 
in the day’s news. ‘Well, suppose he 
ain’t,”’ he repeated. 

“Suppose, f’r instance,’”’ went on Mr. 
Zoom, ‘‘that after we had our little party 
here an’—an’ we went up to see McMurty 
after the smoke got cleared away, an’ he 
asked us what we was talking about.” 

“You mean ” questioned Mr. Gom- 
bel, turning to the sport page. 

“T mean,’ said Mr. Zoom in some heat at 
the obvious indifference of his associate, 
“suppose he said he didn’t have anything 
to divide with us, an’ that we must be 
crazy, an’—an’ if we didn’t get out he 
would call in the police an’ everything. 
Where would we be? What could we do?” 

“We wouldn’t be anywhere. We couldn’t 
do anything,’’ Mr. Gombel informed him 
calmly. ‘We would just be a coupla suck- 
ers. I—I thought of all of that yesterday.” 

“After it was too late, eh? After you had 
given him the money, hey?” 

“No; before I give him the money.” 

“You don’t mean to sit there, Harry, an’ 
tell me y 

“Tam, ain’t I?” 

Mr. Zoom restrained his voice with an 
effort. 

“But why?’ he demanded in strangled 
tones. 

Mr. Gombel laid aside his paper and 
leaned over the table which stood between 
the two desks of partnership. He spoke 
softly: 

“Between you an’ me, Harvey, I think 
that is exactly what that little crook was 
up to. An’—an’ even if it wasn’t, I think a 


” 


‘ 

man is entitled to security e 
that ——” P 
“Sure!” said Mr. Zoom, 


“but when it comes to sect 
take my hat off even to a |i 
McMurty. But suppose, Har 
was on the other foot.” His y 
whisper. ‘‘Suppose, Harvey, 
get robbed, the robbers only 
full of imitation stuff. Are. 
enough to know the differene; 
An’ after the smoke has bloy 
they do find out it’s phony, y 
do about it, Harvey, any—a) 
we could?” | 

Mr. Zoom stood up slowly.) 

“Harry,” he said simply, 
was a wonder like you in the 
make MecMurty look like an 
So quick too!’’ | 

Mr. Gombel nodded comp]; 

“Tt ain’t so bad,” he admit 

“‘An’—an’ the real stuff — 

Mr. Gombel opened his yi! 
wide and slowly closed it very; 

“T have been thinking, Har 
“that after all we have beena 
this nice boy, Gurley, that wr 
for us. I was just thinking 
while I would call him in an’ 
we had been thinking, y’un) 
had decided while we couldn, 
raise for a little while, busi 
rotten, we had decided to give 
vacation with full pay, an’ thi 
on Friday.” 

“An’ then?” 

“For a coupla days before 
going to have one of my su 
here where he can see it. I) 
around so that he can see Ww 
a suit an’ some shirts an’ ne 
just before he leaves on Sati 
will tell him to take it aroun 
an’ check it so that I can bie 
for the little week-end party i 
Get me, Harvey?” 

“Not 

“When that bag goes, | 
clothes will only be on top, | 
So that the real stuff is sa 
gone—an’ we can take the cht 
a coupla days after the smoki 
there you are.’ 

Mr. Zoom solemnly shook hh 
partner. 

“Have a cigar, Harry.” 

“‘Sure,’’ said Mr. Gombe|' 
you go out in the store tell 
to see him.” 

“Don’t be too pleasant wi | 
tioned Mr. Zoom. . 
“With a numskull like’ f 

| 


Mr. Gombel, “you don’t ha’ 
thing.” 
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HERE are three daily new: 

feature the events of the di! 
and the nation by issuing spe 
evening editions. One of thes 
News, specializes in what the 
to refer to as yellow literate 
lower the better. But at ley 
said that if the News was a? 
paper, it made an art of its h- 
is the early afternoon speciz0 
day in summer: - 


“DARING DAYLIGHT 1 
PLUNDER JEWELR 


“FIFTEEN THOUSAND DG 
DIAMONDS AND JEWELRY TH 
DARING THIEVES WHO 
AND ESCAPE AS THE $8 

EARLY MORNING 


‘‘An early morning shoppe 
Diamond House of Uniquenes 
located in Ninth Street 
ing clerk to greet her 0 
chandise. Walking slowly % 
of the store, the shopper W 
see a foot projecting t 
closed door in the rear—th 
convulsively. Being nervol 

(Continued on Page’ 


,/d Prospect Avenue, who re- 
,/e woman to find the foot be- 
Harvey Zoom, one of the 
tle concern, who lay on the 
d gagged, while his partner, 
(mbel, lay trussed across the 
jrof theroom. The door of 
pen and its contents had 
by experienced hands. 
1 to the story told to detec- 
hurriedly summoned by the 
y the proprietors, Mr. Gom- 
s)artner were removing the 
of the store’s merchandise 
fereparatory to the day’s busi- 
dioarse voice from the door 
{/em to put their hands above 
_turn their backs to the wall. 
the detectives that he at- 
ch a revolver which was al- 
he safe for emergencies, but 
iythrust aside and his life 
ife made a move. 
n|d not wear masks, according 
1s, but dark caps pulled down 
h: faces. The victims, who 
id gagged before the thieves 
o/tther their loot, do not agree 
bile age of their assailants, 
in convinced that both men 
\ ile the other partner had the 
t]t one man was middle-aged 
eithe leader, slightly younger. 
ky occurred about ten min- 
e,r just as the shopping dis- 
ng up. No witness has been 
a noticed anything unusual 
s\-fore the robbery, indicating 
eislipped in and out without 
tiation from anyone. 
member of the firm esti- 
at fifteen thousand dollars, 
st, by insurance. The pro- 
e one in the store at the time, 
r aaving departed on his sum- 
she Friday night preceding 


‘ idrons of police were imme- 
ajned to all sections of the city 
1¢spread through pool rooms 
m criminal haunts.”’ 


4 

ol knows that it is pleasant to 
ft a trying day, to eat and 
lynd smoke the clear Havana 
dntent. By the same token, 
al content is increased seven- 
Taxation which follows seven 
(publicity, questioning and 
ii to police headquarters to 
s| e robbers of jewelry stores. 
b sighed as he sipped his cof- 
tl to the strains of a dreamy 
Itz being played by the 
‘12 Palace Hotel. 

rvey, we put it over.” 

Zoom toyed with his cigar 


“you did,’ he admitted mag- 


now,” went on his partner 
en Gurley comes back we 
araise, hey? Maybe a dol- 


_ssented Mr. Zoom; then 
du have the check for the 
¥¢r pocket?’’ 
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“Where else? What did we come here 
to dinner for? We’ll get it as we go out.”’ 

“Poor old McMurty,’’ chuckled Mr. 
Zoom. ‘‘Butit was worth the five hundred.” 

Mr. Gombel laughed. 

“Maybe the next time the little crook 
will not think he is so smart, hey, Harvey?”’ 

“He should try to teach you!” admired 
Mr. Zoom. 

Mr. Gombel accepted the homage with a 
wave of the hand. 

“Just a lucky hunch,” he deprecated. 
“Are you ready?” 

Mr. Zoom was. 

They arose, two genial and contented 
men of the world. Mr. Gombel gave the hat 
girl a shining half dollar. 

They strolled down the long lobby of the 
Palace Hotel, filled with other chattering 
men of the world. They walked to the 
check room opposite the long block of tele- 
phone booths and Mr. Gombel presented a 
brass check with a pleasant smile. Mr. 
Zoom, slightly nervous, lit a fresh cigar. 
Mr. Gombel whistled softly as the boy de- 
parted into the wilderness of bags and 
parcels. 

“That ain’t my bag,’ said Mr. Gombel 
sharply. 

Mr. Zoom dropped his cigar. 

“That’s the bag your check calls for.’ 

“Tt ain’t,” repeated Mr. Gombel. ‘‘I tell 
you it ain’t!”’ 

“Don’t talk so loud,’’ whispered Mr. 
Zoom to his partner. 

“T’m sorry I can’t do anything for you 
except call the manager and let him ag 

A thought struck Mr. Gombel with 
chilling force. 


“What if Give me the bag,” he di- 
rected. ‘‘Maybe it is the bag, after all. 
I ain’t sure.” 

“e But ” 


“Shut up!” hissed Mr. Gombel. “Shut 
up an’ come along!”’ He took the shabby 
bag and walked rapidly to the side en- 
trance, followed by Mr. Zoom. “We'll go 
to my apartment,’’ Mr. Gombel said 
shortly as they clambered into a taxi. 
“Don’t talk! Wait!” 

The ride was silent. In the apartment 
Mr. Gombel lit the lights and pulled down 
the shades. Then he placed the bag on the 
table and opened its sagging clasps. The 
first object which met their collective gaze 
was a cheap gray coat. The sight of it made 
Mr. Gombel shudder. A piece of white 
paper was pinned to the sleeve. Mr. Gom- 
bel removed it with trembling fingers. 
Under the light he perused it with grim 
lips and eyes of patent-leather brightness: 


“Dear Mr. Gombel: I am going to take 
your advice. I am going to take the bull by 
the horns. I am going to get somewhere. 
I ain’t a thief, Mr. Gombel, because I 
think you owe me more than the suit that 
I am taking. When I get far enough away 
I am going to open your suitcase and dress 
up like a go-getter. I saw what was in it be- 
fore you gave it tome to have checked. I 
don’t want to be a clerk all my life, and I 
don’t want to start out looking like one. 

“Yours truly 
““G. GURLEY. 
“P.S. You know you owe it to me.” 


Silently Mr. Gombel passed the letter to 
his partner. Slowly that gentleman read. 
Slowly his face reddened in honest indig- 
nation. 

“The dirty thief!’’ he sputtered. 
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Fave You used it yet 9 


This marvellous liquid floor- 
covering -- applied with a brush 


Resists hardest wear 
Easiest to clean 
Waterproof 


or any, WOOD ORCEMENT 
floor * INSIDE OR OUTSIDE 


OVERFLOR is entirely different 
from anything you’ve ever used. 


It beautifies and protects all floors, 
creating a fresh, wholesome surface— 
tile-like in appearance—which is eas- 
ily cleaned with a mop. It resists the 
most rugged wear and tear and is im- 
pervious to water, weather, oil and 
grease. 


It prevents the elements of decay 
from attacking the flooring material. 
If your cement floors dust, Koverflor 
will stop it. It will also enhance their 
beauty and add to their value. 


Koverflor is supplied in solid colors 
for any floor—wood or cement—in- 
side or outside. Ideal for the porch. 
Also for cellars, garages, factories, 
stores, industrial and commercial 
buildings, steamships, yachts, boats, 
etc. Particularly effective for old floors. 

Economical. Easily applied with a 
brush—just like paint. Hardware and 
paint dealers sell it. If unable to ob- 
tain it conveniently, we will supply 
it direct. 

For a practical booklet onKoverflor, 
clip the coupon. 


STANDARD VARNISH WorRKS—443 Fourth Ave., New York 
San Francisco, Grand Rapids, London, Eng. 


STANDARD VARNISH Co. of Illinois—2600 Federal Street, Chicago 
Licensee and Western Manufacturer 


This booklet explains what this re- 
markable product is and does. Clip 
this coupon and mail to our nearest 
office. SEP6 
Name 


Address 


CHECK here if you want us to in- 

clude information about other famous 

Standard Varnish Weorxks products. 

SATINETTE ENAMEL C] 

‘a —the china-like enamel 

| ELASTICA VARNISHES it 
—specific varnishes for all purposes 


KWICKWORK AUTO ENAMEL 
—Apply today—Drive tomorrow 
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Interior of one of New York 
bakeries of Ward Baking Com- 
bany, where Finnell Electric 
Scrubbers are used regularly. 


Df E> 
a Fre, 


A mn 


Where Foods are Puree 
Jloors are Cleanest! 


Cleanliness rules every process where these well known products are made. 
Handling and packing are done chiefly by machinery. Floors are scrubbed by 
the FINNELL SYSTEM of Electric Scrubbing. Such methods are more than merely 
sanitary; they save time and money. 

The FINNELL SYSTEM scrubs floors clean for an average cost of only 7% cents 
per hundred square feet, including all labor and supplies. It saves its cost in 
from three months to two years. It pays, too, in better satisfied patrons, more 
efficient workers, lighter working quarters, less spoilage and soilage. 

6500 users, in all kinds of business, prove the success of the FINNELL SYSTEM. 
There are five up-to-date models, a right size for the smallest store or most 
gigantic building. 


Booklet Free! ‘Your Questions Answered” will be mailed on bentiee 
of executive on business letterhead. State approximate floor area. Address 


FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc. : Established 1906 - 105 Collier St., Hannibal, Missouri 


Power Scrubbing Headquarters for Nineteen Years 


OF ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


‘Clean Floors Reflect Clean Business” 
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ARMAMENT 


(Continued from Page 17) 


The effect of this limitation of naval 
armament is being discounted. Claims are 
being made that aircraft have changed the 
problem of our national defense; that the 
scrapped ships were really useless, and that 
the offering of these ships was, after all, a 
hollow mockery, and that the war against 
war was a sham engagement in which only 
useless weapons were sacrificed, and real 
weapons were excluded from the agreement. 

In view of the claim that the scene of 
world power has shifted from the land and 
from the sea to the air, and that all future 
wars will be fought in the air and that there- 
fore air power will determine the supremacy 
and security of nations, it is pertinent to 
consider that at this solemn conference of 
the nations engaged in the World War for 
the limitation of armament it was agreed 
that a limitation of capital ships was an 
effective method of limiting sea power. 

The only way the next war could be con- 
fined to the air would be by all the nations 
ceasing to build surface ships or to maintain 
armies or forts, and by the invention of air 
bases for supply, repair and storage of air- 
ships, and for the maintenance of person- 
nel, suspended above and unattached to 
the earth—an obvious impossibility. For 
so long as planes and aircraft must descend 
to the surface of the land and the sea for 
supplies, repairs and personnel replace- 
ment, they must be defended when there by 
land and.sea forces; and it makes little dif- 
ference whether such forces are fighting for 
the capture or defense of air bases and air- 
craft, naval bases and naval craft, or army 
bases and armies, or for all of them, for in 
each case an army and a navy with their 
respective air forces will be needed. 


Treaty Limits on Aircraft 


The members of the Conference for the 
Limitation of Armament were not unmind- 
ful of the importance of aircraft. They had 
been used by all the powers in the World 
War on an unprecedented scale. Zeppelins, 
dirigibles and observation balloons; scout- 
ing, fighting and bombing planes, were in 
constant use by the forces commanded by 
the officers who participated in the confer- 
ence. In all more than 190,000 planes were 
built and used during the war. The possi- 
bilities of these new instrumentalities of 
warfare were tested as no other new weapon 


The Same Armor Plate as Shown on Page 193 After it Had Bee! 
Fired on by a12«Inch Service Charge 


had ever been tested in actual | 
result of this experience, the tr 
for increased deck protection o 
capital ships, and also provi, 
tional underwater protection | 
as a defense against aircraft 
also provides for a limitation , 
nage of aircraft carriers, and as 
the naval power of aircraft t; 
should be carefully considerec| 
to appraise the power of nati 
military or naval forces aeros} 

The full number of bombing| 
would be carried by the airer; 
over 10,000 tons allowed us + 
would be in the neighborhood! 
ing for the planes of other type 
be carried to constitute a bala‘ 


A Transatlantic Air} 


If they make 3 per cent ofj 
ping bombs at ships as target 
make about three and a half }s 
bombs. If we assume that 
118 planes will drop a 2000-p) 
which carries 1000 pounds of '] 
target as large as the city () 
this fifty-nine tons of explosiy) 
the utmost limit of the power | 
operating across the Atlantic ( 
a return to their carriers for 
of bombs. Such an attack ol 
ble only if we had neglected c 
extent that we were unable 
the power to prevent it. Lo; 


aircraft carriers could occupy) 
launch their planes our light} 
destroyers would have disiy 
whereabouts, and the wholep 
battle fleet, avith its cufext 
stroyers and with our own ail 
would have occupied the strag 
on the ocean to prevent the ae 
the attack. . 
In the meantime should an | 
have reached a position so nit 
that she could fly her bombiry 
their load of bombs with a ché 
ing it, another condition mt 
pated. The enemy carrier vi 
keep under way at full speed) 
scathed, and the probability | 
again finding their carrier, a1! 
hundreds of square miles on 
(Continued on my 
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ly no repeated attacks of this 
r \uld be delivered. 
+! to the subject of the effect of 
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‘ry condition was most favor- 
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that at the time of the San 
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y 1s answer to such an attack by 
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senough to our coast to launch 
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arexpedition. If such aircraft 
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planes. Such a rearrangement, however, 
would introduce weakness in other partic- 
ulars of the naval air effort and decrease 
the general efficiency of the whole force. 

The general type of merchant ships of 
the present does not lend itself to ready 
conversion to aircraft carriers with flying on 
and off decks, so that a considerable period 
must elapse for the conversion of such ships 
into carriers. 

In considering the possible consequences 
of an attack by bombing planes from across 
the Atlantic or the Pacific, it is well to re- 
member that by its restrictions on aircraft 
carriers the Treaty for the Limitation of 
Naval Armament has limited the possibili- 
ties of such an attack to between 100 and 
200 planes, less whatever number may be 
brought down by our own anti-aircraft guns 
with the fleet and on shore, and less the 
number which may be brought down by the 
fighting planes of our Army and Navy. In 
view of the limitation imposed upon air- 
craft carriers, the possibility of a successful 
or decisive attack from the air by air forces 
from any transoceanic power is negligible. 


Tests of Deck Protection 


We have thus far assumed that the cap- 
ital ship is the measure of the offensive 
power of a nation across the water, but in 
view of the constant reiteration of the claim 
that future battles will be in the air, and 
that air power and not battleship power is 
the measure of offensive power at sea, as 
well as on land, that subject is worthy of 
further consideration. 

The naval powers of the world in making 
the treaty agreed on a method of limiting 
sea power. The capital ship and the air- 
craft carrier of over 10,000 tons were alone 
restricted in number and total tonnage. 
Other war craft, such as light cruisers, de- 
stroyers, and light aircraft carriers were 
limited to a tonnage of 10,000 tons each, 
but not as to number. 

The limitation agreement to scrap a large 
number of our own ships and the surrender 
of the German ships furnished another op- 
portunity for further tests concerning the 
value of deck protection and underwater 
subdivision as a defense against, torpedoes 
and aerial bombs. 

After all these postwar tests the special 
board recently appointed by the Secretary 


a Ph Showing How Battleship Armor Withstood a Missile Containing 
a 497 lbs. of High Explosive Fired From the Gathman Torpedo Gun 
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Lunch 


Whenever you hear the crisp crinkle of the glassine 
bag that keeps Planters Pennant Salted Peanuts so 


deliciously fresh—then you 
know somebody’s getting a lot 
of extra pleasure out of the 
game. 


You never saw such big pea- 
nuts, nor any so wonderfully 
roasted and savory. Big, 
plump brown fellows. 


Taste just one—then watch 
them disappear. And they’re 
wholesome, the most nutritious 
kind of food. Just what you 
want any time you’re hungry 


“The Nickel Lunch”’. 


They are not Planters Salted 
Peanuts unless they are in the 
glassine bag with the“ Planters” 
nameand “Mr. Peanut” onit. 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., Suffolk, Va., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., San Francisco, 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Toronto 


Ltn 


PENNANT 


SALTED PEANUTS 


Proprietor MR.ROGERS 
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‘The BULLS EYE 


Published every Now and Then. 


Circulation Mgr. 


Another ‘Bull’ Durham advertisement 
by Will Rogers, Ziegfeld Follies and 
screen star, and leading American hu- 
morist. More coming. Watch for them. 


An Unknown Historical Fact 


ID you know that 

George Washington, 
The adopted Father of 
our Country, just before 
he got on the Ferry to 
cross the Delaware for the 
Photographing of that 
now famous Picture, Did 
you know that he smoked 
two sacks of ‘Bull’ Dur- 
ham while he was wait- 
ing for the Ferry? (things 
were just as late in his 
War, as they were in our 
last one). Now I have 
never heard of this ‘Bull’ 
Durham episode before, 
neither have I ever heard 
it denied. So if it’s never 
either been affirmed or 
denied, there is no reason 
to disbelieve that it’s not 
true. ‘Bull’ Durham orig- 
inated in Virginia, and 
Washington lived in Vir- 
ginia, and he was a great 
man to patronize home 
industries. And as Wash- 


W. RoGERS 


ington was the best man 
of his day, and Durham 
the best tobacco of its day, 
there is no plausible reason 
to doubt that these two 
most excellent Institutions 
didn’t readily recognize 
the good in each other 
and get together. 


P. S. There will be another piece here 
two weeks from now. Look for it. 


SIXTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
PUBLIC SERVICE 
In 1860 a blend of to- 


bacco was born— Bull’ 
Durham. On quality 
alone ithas won recog- 
nition wherever tobac- 
co is known. Ie still 
offers the public this— 
more flavor, more en- 
joyment and a lot more 
for your money, 


TWO BAGS for 15 cents 


Guaranteed by . 


Editor WiLL ROGERS 
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of the Navy, at the direction of the Presi- 
. dent, to consider the relative value of air- 
craft and of the various types of surface 
ships, having before it the detailed and con- 
fidential- reports of these tests and the 
testimony of those who conducted the tests, 


and after having taken the most trust-’ 


worthy testimony concerning all the latest 
accomplishments of aircraft already built, 
and also of the best experts in the country 


concerning the further development reason- 
ably to be expected in aircraft, reported in 
February, 1925, as follows: 


“The battleship is the element of ulti- 
mate force in the fleet, and all other ele- 
ments are contributory to the fulfillment of 
its function as the final arbiter in sea war- 
fare. 

“Aviation has introduced a new and 
highly important factor in warfare both on 
land and on the sea. It was utilized on an 
enormous scale and with great effectiveness 
in land operations during the World War, 
but did not seriously influence sea opera- 
tions. Its influence on naval warfare un- 
doubtedly will increase in the future, but 
the prediction that it will assume para- 
mount importance in sea warfare will not 
be realized. 

“The battleship of today, while not in- 
vulnerable to airplane attack, still possesses 
very efficient structural protection, asshown 
by the experiments on the Washington. 
The battleship of the future can be so de- 
signed as to distribution of her armor on 
decks and sides, and as to interior subdivi- 
sion, that she will not be subject to fatal 
damage from the air. The effect of plung- 
ing long-range gun projectile hits on a ship’s 
deck has now become closely analogous to 
the effect of hits by heavy aerial bombs.” 


Official Recommendations 


By armoiing the battleship’s deck with six 
to seven inches of armor we at one and the 
same time effectively meet any practicable 
attack from the air and also the attack by 
gun projectiles fired at the greatest proba- 
ble battle ranges. The interior subdivision 
will resist any mining effect from aerial 
bombs. It cannot be said therefore that 
air attack has rendered the battleship 
obsolete.”’ 


The board, therefore, recommended: 


“That the six coal-burning battleships 
New York, Texas, Wyoming, Arkansas, 
Utah and Florida be modernized, as au- 
thorized by Congress, without delay. 

“That the seven battleships New Mex- 
ico, Mississippi, Idaho, Pennsylvania, Ari- 
zona, Oklahoma and Nevada be modern- 
ized, as allowed by the treaty, as soon as 
possible.”’ 


The almost unanimous professional judg- 
ment of both army and navy officers 
throughout the world coincides with this 


Mc 


report in placing a high value v 
in modern warfare, and also in - 
craft in a place of secondary in 
a necessary integral part of th 
Navy. £ 
While it would be impossih 
limits of this article to present 
sons for such a professional jud. 
of the most readily understood 
bestated. The battleship, or ¢ 
not a fixed and unchangeable { 
Rather it is a name for the t 
built in accordance with the he 
and skill of the time of constru 
to a finish the enemy’s ships | 
and all other classes. It has ¢) 
wood to iron, from iron to ste 
power to steam power, and 
power to the electric drive, 
such as destroyers, submarines 
ers, and the aerial bombing pla 
hit-and-run type. They ean di 
by torpedo or bomb, but their; 
flight and in distance or, in th 
submarine, in concealment, an 
ability to stand a counter atta(| 


A Floating Fort 


To appreciate properly the 
of naval men requires that on 
something of the structure of 
The battleship is a floating 
steel. The vitals of the ship a 
by armor, so that shells from f 
or on either side are met by a] 
armor. In our latest battles 
than 7500 tons are employed fi; 
armored decks. The side ar 
vertically for a depth of sey 
about half of this below norm 
andhalf above. Thesesidesext 
out the greater length of the 
joined in their extremities by! 
ship armor and the whole cove 
by the protective deck. It isin 
a shell to reach the vitals of 
motive power, its magazines jd 
gun mounts, except throug 
through the water. There is ai 
of construction above the prec 
and outside the armor whicha 
away by projectiles or bloy 
bombs, but the ship would ria 
with its fighting ability onlyli 
paired. Its twelve 14-inch or #I 
guns with their ammunition w| 
jured; its propulsive machir, 
steering gear intact. It could s@ 
and shoot as far and nearly asis 
In battle the crew of a battlesp, 
exceptions, are behind armor,n 
fectively protected from the el¢ 
sions outside such armor, no! 
much damage may be done tik 
structure of the ship. f 


Editor’s Note—This is one of two ti 
retary Wilbur. The concluding art 
next week. 
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SAMBLING IN BOOKS 


(Continued from Page 21) 


billions have also kissed. Yet to him these 
were adventures unique in the annals of 
the world. But to interest enough readers 
to warrant publication he should have some- 
thing new to tell—that the supposed effigy 
of Queen Elizabeth in the Abbey is faked, 
or, better still, still alive; discover a new 
Doubtful River on that hunting trip or a 
new and interesting animal that, say, sees 
with its ears and smells with its eyes; or 
discover a special new thrill in that kiss 
that will impress a generation brought up 
on Flaming Youth and The Sheik—and 
that, I take it, can’t be done. Of course, 
since there is nothing new under the sun, 
necessarily writers must treat of subjects 
that are past their first youth, but at least 
the new writer should by his consummate 
skill and style have conveyed to his poten- 
tial readers some fresh allure in the above- 
named experiences, recapture for them the 
first vision of Westminster Abbey or the 
old wonder of that first kiss. 


A Week’s Callers 


The chances are, obviously, that he has 
not this gift, certainly if it be a first book; 
that his skill has not been sufficiently per- 
fected to convey these emotions. You can 
find this fatal inability sometimes in very 
personable people featured on the stage. 
For instance, I remember when in France 
a dramatic writer exclaiming over a cer- 
tain very beautiful actress, who had in pri- 
vate conversation personality plus, that 
she was an exceedingly poor conductor of 
emotion over the footlights. So it is with 
many who would be writers, who feel within 
themselves the compelling urge to put their 
inmost thoughts and reactions down on 
paper. They may do it in English well- 
constructed enough, but they carry no 
charm, noallure. The finished product lacks 
vividness and that interest which means life. 

The types of those entering publishing 
offices with hope high in their hearts and 
manuscript tucked safely under their arms 
are many and diverse. Perhaps the only 
quality they have in common is pathos, 
tragedy. That is written on the faces, in 
the air of most of them—that is, excepting 
those amateurs who show a sublime self- 
confidence and disconcerting conceit. There 
is ever in the air, hovering over most of 
them, although they do not know it, the 
tragedy of futile ambitions and misspent 
efforts, if not of actual poverty. 

In one short week, to give an example, 
there called on the writer, both with and 
without letters of introduction, the follow- 
ing motley crowd: 

1. A widow of fifty with carefully mended 
and worn-out clothes and gloves and an 
almost worn-out air of distinction, whose 
fortune had been lost through too great 
confidence in aconfidenceman. Not trained 
for any business or profession, her friends 
told her she ought to take up writing be- 
cause she had traveled so much! But 
where? With William Beebe into the heart 
of the Guiana jungles, or Captain Amund- 
sen to the South Pole? No, over much- 
traveled routes under the guidance of a 
tourist agency. 

2. A girl all enthusiasm and bright eyes, 
who had taken a walking trip through the 
West, seen the Rockies, slept outdoors and 
met cowboys! 

3. Another lady of about fifty; the im- 
pression except of an anemic spirituality 
is somewhat blurred. She, too, had been 
advised by her friends to write, because she 
had such beautiful thoughts! 

4. Houdini with the account of his es- 
capes. 

5. The gentleman patron of a lightweight 
pugilist who was anxious to write his auto- 
biography. 

6. A minister with the poems—pale, 


delicate and pastel—of a bedridden parish- 


ioner. 
7. A Bohemian artist with sketches in 
color. 
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Vue arm aay? Fai safe with Pebeco 


Teeth stay white and 


sate- when the mouth 
glands flow normally 


By asimple natural method you can now prevent 


Dry Mouth that causes tooth decay 


WENT to the dentist yesterday. 
He says my teeth and gums are 


’ 


in fine condition’ — 


A few years ago you rarely heard 
anyone say that. But today thou- 
sands can truthfully claim it. More 
and more men and women are learn- 
ing how to keep their teeth safe by 
correcting the dangerous mouth con- 
dition that is the underlying cause 
of most modern tooth decay. 


Modern, cooked foods—soft and 
quickly swallowed—give 
the mouth glands almost 
no work. From sheer lack 
of exercise they gradually 
stop flowing. And in your 
dry mouth, your teeth, un- 
protected by the alkaline 
fluids of the glands, are de- 
fenseless against the acids 
of decay. 


It is only recently that 
dentists and physicians 
have recognized that there 
is a way to stimulate the 
glands and combat the 


acids of decay successfully and 
naturally. 


Pebeco keeps your mouth 
glands active 


Pebeco acts directly on the salivary 
glands. As soon as it enters your 
mouth it starts a full, normal flow of 
alkaline saliva. 


With constant daily use Pebeco completely 
restores the natural, protective action of your 
glands. Their alkaline fluids again bathe your 
teeth day and night. The acids of decay are 
neutralized as fast as they form. 
And the deadly mucin and tartar 
deposits are gently softened and 
removed. 

Pebeco leaves your gums clean 
and soothed—your whole mouth 
healthy—your teeth not only white 
and shining but safe. 

Send today for a trial tube of 
Pebeco. Made only by Pebeco, 
Inc., New York. Sole Distribu- 
tors: Lehn & Fink, Inc. Cana- 
a dian Agents: H. F. Ritchie & 
Company, Ltd., 10 McCaul St., 
Toronto, Ont. All druggists. 


Send coupon for free 
generous tube 


24 Lean & F bn Inc., Sole Distributors 
Dept. E-28 
635. Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me free your new large sized sample 
tube of Pebeco. 
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“... like your own heart, it’s small but 


vital.” 


It takes a healthy timer, beating out a never- 
failing stream of life-giving sparks, to make your 


Ford a “living” mechanism. 


There’s no timer that does this quite so well 


or faithfully as the BELL. 


You need never fear “heart-failure.’ 
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If your dealer hasn't 
BellTimers in stock, 
write us—we'll see 
that you are sup- 


plied. 


ever you go, wherever you go, BELL no 


carry you through from the first touch 
of the starter to the journey’s end. 


For a real revelation of the smooth- 
ness and power of your Ford motor, 


you should try the BELL. 


Let your service man install a Bell 
Timer for you today, (the new “‘trouble- 
proof” cable makes it easy if you prefer 
to attach it yourself). Your money 
returned if you're not 
satisfied. 


ie of Bell Superiority 


1. Simple in construction. 


2 Solid copper contacts and Bake- 
* lite case molded in a complete 
unit—result: cannot “‘short’’, is 
oilproof — waterproof — dirtproof. 


Zh Solid copper brush, resists wear 
and burning—result: increases life 
of Timer. 


All copper circuit — results in 
* hotter spark, easier starting and 
smoother running engine. 


Built like a distributor, using 
° wipe type principle which i insures 
accurate timing at all speeds. 


6 Raceway does not wear wavy— 
* no brush troubles — dependable 
service. 


7 /. Runs without oil, making clean 
* contact—needs no attention. 


Makers of Bell Timers, Radio Sockets and Dials 
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i? The Bell 

1 Manufacturing 
a | Co. 


11 Elkins Street 
BOSTON 


Kansas City Montreal 


Division of 


THE NORTHERN INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CO, 
Pioneer Molders of Bakelite 
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8. An Armenian artist with sketches in 
color. 

9. Lady Gregory with three Irish plays. 

10. A building superintendent with a 
system of philosophy worked out evenings 
in eight thousand pages, and destined, he 
said, to take the place of Buddhism. 

11. A writer of juveniles. Once fairly 
well-known, she now wanted an advance 
on a book we knew she would never write. 

12. An old professor, meek and shrink- 


| ing, but with an exhaustive work on alli- 
| gators—all about their circulation and how 
| they laid eggs. 


13. An agent for Anna Katharine Green. 

14. An ex-actress and press agent with 
the biography of her pet Chow. 

15. A salesman from Japan with a book 
on mah-jongg. 

16. A brother with his sister’s story; he 
worked in New York and she hadn’t the 
fare down from Cape Cod. 

17. A nondescript wanderer with a breath 
and a crude manuscript written on pieces 
of butcher’s paper. He had, he bibulously 
confessed to me, written it the night be- 
fore—that is, he and the bottle of whisky, 
on the butcher’s paper. On the strength of 
that he wanted the advance of a fare to a 
near-by city. 

18. Theson of another minister, with his 
father’s life work—the history of his rural 
parish. 

19. An undertaker’s assistant with a 
book of jokes. 

20-47. Twenty-eight novelists evenly 
assorted. 

If you are by any chance addicted to bet- 
ting, it should be seen at a glance on whom 
to give odds. Houdini since has come 
through, the salesman from Japan with his 
book on mah-jongg, Lady Gregory, Anna 
Katharine Green, one novelist—the last 
three were already established; and, 
strangely enough, the bibulous wanderer 
and the meek professor with his book on 
alligators later each found a publisher. 
And this venture had a sad, if foreseen, 
sequel: The charming work sold one hun- 
dred and fifty copies the first year, nine 
the second, and when I met the meek little 
professor at the end of the third year he 
told me with tears in his eyes that he had 
been paid royalties for that period on just 
one copy. 

“There are over a hundred million peo- 
ple in America,”’ he said rather wistfully, 
“and to think that only one of them is in- 
terested in alligators!” 

And he had given years to it; it was really 
an exhaustive and worthwhile study—to 
anyone interested in alligators. 


Author:Financed Books 


There are, it should here be explained, a 
number of firms that do nothing but accept 
manuscripts. If you apply to such you are 
sure to be made happy—for a while. And 
if you do not seek them out, they will you, 
for they solicit manuscripts from ministers, 
lawyers, educators—any class that is listed 
in catalogue or directory—and they swamp 
all the names of those who have arrived in 
Who’s Who. The circulars and letters they 
send out are most flattering, alluring and 
seductive—the only catch being that you 
will pay at least fifteen hundred dollars to 
the publisher before you are through, with- 
out much hope, if any, of any return. 

And, too, legitimate publishers who have 
presses not too crowded with their own 
work, now and then publish a few books on 
such terms. But if the publisher be of re- 
pute the books he so issues, you will find, 
are of real worth, though of limited appeal. 

Many books on scientific subjects and, 
unfortunately or fortunately, most books 
of poetry are in this class. The latter are a 
drug on the market. Of course, popular 
verse like that of Robert Service or Eddie 
Guest pays good returns, but I have seen 
many a book of exquisite verse reprinted 
from some of the first-class magazines sell 
one or two hundred copies and then die a 
not even lingering death. And this in spite 
of the fact that each author assured the 
publisher that he had a circle of paying 


friends. There never was H g 
or snare. I have yet to find 
who relied on any circle of 
quaintances or on an organ| 
fession of which he or she wa 
realize on more than a very 
age of his expectations. | 

He is, say, a fairly promin 
the bar. The publisher wil]! 
the author that he, the ai 
orders for a thousand copies| 
issue; or that these can be g¢ 
or circulars are sent to such-;; 
He will probably cash in on; 
is lucky, and he will realize 
only if his book has personal 
stand out above any othe 
subject and to attract th’ 
would have bought it anyw; 
had never met the author hj 

For books, like people, m 
unusual and worthwhile j 
give or an unusual personal: 
any day or any year. And. 
for books with this pera 
ery of them sometimes in th’ 
quarters, that gives the gam; 
its zest. 

Now, supposing that tw: 
scripts spoken of above—s; 
the novelists—show, one 
other some actual achieve) 
publisher is wide-awake or i 
a letter will be sent to the fj 
a call. At this, some encoi\ 
be given, but not too bal 
dence of promise may bea nr 
pan, and a conscientious pil 
careful not to nurture ill-fou 
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A Too=-Polite Re, 


And, by the way, the ori 
rejection may be taken too} 
the other day I had a lady ) 
most an air of exaltation! 
phrase received in a letter frn 
““We would like to see more 
On the strength of a mere | 
she actually gave up her hit 
keeping and went into fuii 
there to pursue, unimped¢ 
responsibilities, her career | 
hope she may succeed, af 
fact she shows some pro 
words into which she readu 
are used every day by polite 
do not want to offend possil | 

Nor is it, on the other In 
pected that publishers wil 
letters of rejection givingl 
cisms and reasons for ree 
drawn-out and futile dis«s 
started, as many editors » 
their sorrow. 

Well, of the two novelists'¢ 
out, one has now been tik 
encouraged, partly throug k 
partly because it is well fot 
leave a favorable impres:n 
tyro who later is likely tol 
thing marketable and wor) 
smiling, he goes on his we 
other, if he has mettle init 
some other publisher who 0 
have the sense at once to la\ 
instead of advising him ~ e 
wait a while. 

The second novelist, whe 
more of real achievement, ii 
the anteroom, alternately et 
of bustle and the sight of! 
hurrying to and fro. May?! 
by him the art editor exam! 
of sketches or ordering 4! 
from an artist; hears thet 
man order a carload of papé ' 
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to release the ad for The 
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even see one of the firm deep 
with the sales manager 4 
the press. 
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ah, the listener feels that it is 
‘| and that soon all these very 
=e people will be 


he waits, let us see what has 
o|'s manuscript since he sub- 
y weeks previously. 

<auline, one of the editorial 
‘cered it on the records. It 
»¢ that the editors had their 
wh with unread material and 
|| ters, and one or two of the 
7 through illness, so the er- 
c/it was tossed on the desk of 
id, the dean of the steno- 
¢who had a fondness for love 
1y g nothing to do that night, 
~ til 2:30—and reported next 


said she to the third junior 

tl firm, who acted as assistant 

‘torial department, ‘‘I think 
test you take it.” 

- of the firm so addressed 

y all takes it, and tosses it over 

k { the advertising manager, 

o(ifield, who has himself writ- 


hi Bloomfield, and see what 


of.” 
id oo, reports—with his fingers 


*}, says. “Awful slop, but it 
w? of the third junior member 
| She has excellent taste in 
-| but the cynical third junior 
yi by the way, happens to bea 
— tices with interest that she 
a off the reading lamp by her 
t¢o early that night. 

w z evening she remarks, about 
“ell, I’ve read your manu- 
It’s pretty 
is ngeringly. 

‘hold you?” her better half 
gown to brass tacks. 

hil me all right, though I hate 
. | till it wasn’t so: badly writ- 
And soon. Her launching 
‘atively into the description 
hi:ynical third junior member 
oilid hold—in short, that the 
siiething; and that, like base- 
authors, too, must have to 
‘ig show. 


Adolescence. 
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ut to a Vote 


n/ais own judgment the third 
ib hands the errant manuscript 
reader, one for many years 
1 the judging of manuscripts 
houses. Though fair and 
3,0, is rather hard-boiled, and 
esour lines of analysis, with a 
mn that the novel be taken— 
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‘filed in seizing the salient 
8 up in about thirty minutes, 
wes on the title page‘O. K.— 


Ss the sales manager, perhaps, 
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icity, then the second senior 

| nally to the veteran presi- 


aac member actively in 
editorial desk has brought it 
; tion the president exclaims, 
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“We didn’t publish such manuscripts 
when I was young,” he declares. “‘But you 
young people may know best. After all, 
it’s not badly written; and I suppose it 
will sell.”’ 

It is accepted—seven to two. And quite 
a triumph, it is, for the errant manuscript, 
since agents and authors of established 
reputations had already submitted novels 
to last out the year and the list was now 
pretty full. This competition, by the way, 
from authors who have already arrived, is, 
needless to say, one of the hardest barriers 
the newcomer must surmount. But then, 
that tends to develop his spiritual as well as 
his dexter muscles, and is ultimately for the 
good of his soul. Those already within the 
temple of fame had to knock long and loud 
before admittance, as he must now in his 
turn. If he has mettle combined with 
talent, he, too, can gain the sacred circle in 
time, there to enjoy its reasonable security, 
as one of those on the inside looking out, as 
before he was a poor outsider looking in. 


Judges of Fiction 


Right here it should be explained that 
not all manuscripts are treated in such an 
apparently casual manner as was the one 
cited above. And it must not be thought 


by disdainful writers that stenographers | 


rather than trained literary experts con- 
demn their brain-children and decide what 
America shall read. In the case of purely 
literary efforts great care is taken, and 
many experts—not only of the staff and 
firm but outside literary advisers—are con- 
sulted before decision is made. In the case 
of technical or scientific works special fees 
are paid to famous authorities for recom- 
mendation or condemnation, and frequently 
for editorial revision as well. And the pro- 
cesses described in the examination of 
Ardent Adolescence are not so casual as 
they may seem. To editors who have read 
thousands of books in their time, manu- 
scripts are not to be treated with any 
especial reverence. Still, in spite of their 
apparent breeziness and flippancy, their 
minds were working with the effortlessness 
of the expert all the time. And, too, there 
are worse tests than the submission of 
manuscripts to the stenographers of the 
staff. In the case of love story, tale of 
adventure or more or less sensational fiction, 
their judgments may be relied on advisedly 
sometimes. 

Nor must it be thought that publishers 
are interested nowadays only in literature 
of that sort. They may yield a little to the 
apparent tendency of the times and its 
trend toward the hectic, and publish one or 
two such titles; with judgments drugged 
and fingers crossed, but the worthier houses 
are far more concerned with less dubious 
publications. They enjoy most the success 
of a book of real worth. 

‘And yet, it is a pity that so many yield 
even in small measure to the temptation. 
It is understandable, since after years of 
trying to find out what the public really 
wants, and losing much money in the pro- 
cess, a publisher grows weary and at times 
falls back on the sensational and claptrap 
which promise at least a temporarily profit- 
able sale and funds to publish the books of 
his real choice. But the publisher should 
never forfeit his birthright, that privilege 
which alone makes his existence worth 
while, that right to predetermine and to a 
certain extent guide the public taste. Cer- 
tainly costumers and dressmakers depend 
on the whims of the public, but still they 
hold on very jealously to their power of 
predetermining styles. Short skirts would 
not succeed long quite so quickly, nor vice 
versa, if in their endeavor to create more 
business they confessed themselves as 
powerless as theatrical producers and some- 
times publishers declare themselves to be. 
Censorship by political appointees is in- 
tolerable, but the need would not even be 
urged by the reformer if censorship of the 
vulgar and meretricious, like charity, began 
at home. 

Still, a too pessimistic view should not 
be taken of the situation. Even in this 
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N action, that’s when Wil- 

liams shows its stuff, that’s 
when it earns a man’s lasting 
friendship. 


Just a small squeeze of rich, 
white Williams Shaving Cream 
whips up instantly into dense, 
wet lather: 


—lather that strips the water- 
resisting coat of oil from each 
hair so that water quickly pen- 
etrates and softens your beard; 


—Jlather that welcomes the blade, 
turns each stroke into a gentle 
touch; 


—lather that leaves your face 
feeling and looking fresh and 
rested and youthful. 


Why not try this shaving 


The tube 
with the 
unlosable 
Hinge Cap 


in action? 


cream, the master product of 
three generations of shaving 
specialists? <A trial will soon 
convince you of the new com- 
fort Williams Shaving Cream 
can bring you. And atrial costs 
you nothing. Use the coupon 
below or a postcard. 


The regular large-size tube 
of Williams is 35c. The dou- 
ble-size tube, at 50c, contains 
twice as much cream and is 
the most economical tube you 
can buy. 

Address The J. B. Williams Co., 
Dept. 45-C, Glastonbury, Conn. If 
you live in Canada, address The 


J. B. Williams Co., (Canada) Ltd., 
St. Patrick St., Montreal. 


Williams 
Shaving Cream 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE 


Send me free sample of Williams Shaving Cream. 


(Sample does not have Hinge-Cap) 


S.E.P. 5-23-25 


Aqua Velva is our newest triumph—a scientific after-shaving preparation 


Trial bottle free—Write Dept. 45-C 
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cA modern toilet 


moderate hee 


HE Maderno is a thoroughly good toi- ' 
let that costs but little more than the 
cheapest kind. And its slight additional 
cost is soon offset by the saving in repair 
bills where a Maderno is installed. Its a 
first cost is its last cost. A 


The tank mechanism is so well made that 
it is guaranteed against giving trouble or 
causing expense for repairs or replace- 
ment. Each tank is factory-tested under 
water-connection. 


You are invited to write for our new book- 
let, “Maddock Bathrooms.” This booklet 
gives suggestions for placing different 
combinations of fixtures in spaces of 
various sizes and shapes. 


‘Why 
vitreous 
china 


In Maddock toilets, the 
tanks as well as the bowls 
are made of vitreous china. 
These tanks can never 
corrode or leak, because 
vitreous china is practi- 
cally everlasting. Its hard, 
glassy surface cannot be 
marred; even acids will 
not harm it. 


® 


COMPANY, Trenton,N.J. 


MADDOCK 


Bathroom ©quipment 


Avoid doctor bills by more intelligent use of the plumber 


THOMAS MADDOCKS SONS e 
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careless day more wholesome books than 
pernicious ones are to be found in the best- 
selling lists; and the sales of moderately 
serious books are greater proportionately 
than at any time during the last thirty 
years. 

But there the author is, still waiting— 
feverishly now—when the third junior 
member appears. 

He advances without the manuscript—a 
good sign. After shaking hands he guards 
against too great optimism on the part of 
the caller by dwelling a little on the un- 
certain state of the fiction market. The 
author is chilled a little, but, if he is wise, 
soon grows resigned to the fact that his host, 
instead of falling on his shoulders, couches 
the acceptance in these terms: ‘‘ There are 
pleasing things about the story—your style 
is interesting, and that character, for in- 
stance, is welldrawn. I would cut here and 
here’’—and so on; then winds up with, 
“We'll take a chance.”’ 

And now for the contract! It is pro- 
duced. What does this mean? Why, you 
get 10 per cent on the first five thousand 
copies sold; 1214, maybe, on the next five 
thousand; and possibly 15 per cent after 
that. 

Well, you calculate quickly—let’s see— 
published at two dollars that means $29,- 
250 on the first hundred thousand copies 
sold—pretty good. And there are the film 
rights too. Now about the advance; for of 
course you should have an advance on a 
book bound to sell one hundred thousand. 

But the third junior member, though 
patient, smiles. You gather—very gradu- 
ally—that it is not the prevailing custom to 
pay advances to new authors; only to those 
whose advance sales can be gauged with 
some accuracy. Royalties are paid regu- 
larly every six months for all books sold 
during the preceding half year. 

But surely—on this book, bound to sell 
one hundred thousand? Does the junior 
member look a little less patient and a little 
more cynical now, or is it only, poor fellow, 
that he is more wan? He hesitates and 
looks for a cigarette. Well, they might pay 
subscription royalties—which means you 
can be paid for all the copies sold in ad- 
vance, upon the day of publication. Yes, 
sometimes that isdone. Not so good—but, 
well, anyway Ardent Adolescence is ac- 
cepted; and the public will make it up. 


On the Stocks 


If you only knew conditions you would 
realize that the publisher has not been hard 
in his terms. He has to pay his pressmen 
every week; and for the materials with 
which your book is made, in thirty or sixty 
days; and he himself does not collect from 
the booksellers for most of the books sold 
to them under sixty days, in many cases 
not for three, four and sometimes six 
months. And you will average a three- 
months payment, for when you receive 
your royalty check, that covers some books 
sold at the beginning of the six months’ 
period and some at the end. 

And now the book, so to speak, is on the 
stocks. Neatly typed, it goes to the com- 
positor, after the necessary editorial changes 
are made, and issetup. Ina few weeks you 
receive a bulky and _ interesting-looking 
package marked Publisher’s Proof. In it 
galley sheets, about two feet and a half in 
length, are found. And on these sheets is 
your story in lines of text not yet arranged 
in pages. On the margins you are to note 
your corrections; but be careful, for the 
expense of changes of sense will be charge- 
able to you. The publishers are responsible 
only for 10 per cent of such changes and 
for mistakes made by the typesetter in not 
following your copy; and authors who de- 
light. in splitting hairs of expression oc- 
casionally run up bills for extra corrections 
that amount to more than the charges for 
typewriting the whole. 

These galleys are then returned. In a 
short time another parcel appears, with the 
lines of your text arranged in numbered 
pages. It begins to look like something, 
and when the last set, the plate proofs, is 


finished, your work is done- 
haven’t forgotten the dedie: 
severest critic.” 
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the proper date. Do not 
an appropriation, however, r 
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papers in each of the four bi3 
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themselves over your boo 
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But in this field, too, the percentage of the 
successful is small. 

In another by-product channel the 
chances perhaps are greater—that of the 
reprint or rebind. After a novel has been 
out in the two-dollar or higher-priced edi- 
tion for one or two years, a reprint firm 
often makes a bid for the rights to reprint a 
cheaper facsimile edition. The original 
publisher rents to it his electrotype plates; 
and from these, on cheaper paper, a new 
edition is printed. The cloth used for bind- 
ing is less expensive, but the design and 
decoration and often the illustrated jacket 
are used, so that the book, though not so 
good in make-up, to the casual observer 
appears the same. On such an edition the 
reprint publishers pay to the original 
publishers about ten cents a copy, of 
which the author gets half. And as the 
edition usually numbers about five thou- 
sand, the latter’s income is increased by 
just $250. 


From Main Street to the Strand 


This branch of the industry furnishes an 
unusually fascinating story, which some- 
time should be told. When one of the firms 


that today are leading in this field started | 


twenty-two years ago they had but $2500 
for capital; another one of the partners 
was out of a job—and now they are worth 
millions, among the most successful of all 
in the publishing field. 

Sometimes an author experiences greater 
success in cheap form than he had in the 
original edition, and vice versa. One would 
expect, for instance, that the sales of Booth 
Tarkington and Mary Roberts Rinehart in 
the seventy-five-cent edition would vastly 
outnumber their sales at two dollars. This 
is not the case, however. But on the other 
hand, the sales of an energetic slinger of 
slang in the cheap edition are large, in the 
better comparatively small; while De 
Morgan, the author of Joseph Vance, sold 
very indifferently at the low price and 
amazingly in the expensive edition. 

Sometimes it happens that the success 
of an author in the reprint form caroms 
back and stimulates the call for him in the 
original form, or at least makes very popular 
his later books when they are first issued at 
two dollars. 

But all this time we have been discussing 
the average books, if not what might be 
called the also-rans, the authors of which 
can feel some pride, for they have at least 
so far arrived that they have been chosen 
for publication from among legions who are 
still knocking unadmitted at the door. But 
now there are the very successful authors, 
the favorites and the dark horses who unex- 
pectedly romp in at the finish, to be con- 
sidered, if one would arrive at any definite 
idea of the chances in this great game. 

There is, for instance, that tall and wil- 
lowy young author called Red by his irrev- 
erent neighbors as’he rode in his rickety 
flivver through the Main Street of the 
town. Well, Main Street sent him to the 
Bois and the Strand. 

And there was a dentist named Grey who 
turned from the extracting of teeth into a 
successful authorship that actually enabled 
him to pay his own dental bills—and buy a 
lot of things besides. It is a fascinating 
story—that of the literary dark horses; but, 
after all, it is another story. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles by 
Mr. Anderson. The next will appear in an early 
issue. 
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These Socks 


are Guaranteed by a Bond 


ND back of our guarantee 
stands the Bond of the 
National Surety Company, 
strongest surety company in 
the world—thus giving you 
double assurance of satisfac- 
tion. 

Both No. 40 and No. 60 
havethe Special Smartsilk Band 
Top which hugs theleg closely 
and prevents the socks sliding 
down. 

Smartsilk Hosiery is sold 
direct to you by our Bonded 
Representatives. It offers you 
the finest possible quality and 
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No. 40, Men’s Fine 
Mercerized Cotton 
Hose, re-inforced heel 
and toe for longer 
wear. 6 pairs for $3. 


No. 60, Men’s Pure 
Silk Hose, mercerized 
heel and toe for extra 
service. G6 pairs for $6. 


This is our 
bond 


y 
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THE SMARTSILK HOSIERY GUARANTEE 


value. WE GUARANTEE every pair of SMARTSILK HOSIERY to 


give you entire satisfacuon. If in your opinion any pair of SMART- 
SILK HOSIERY does not give perfect satisfaction in every way, oF 
does not give you the service you expect, we hereby agree to replace 
hosiery absolutely without charge. 


We further guarantee that the silk used in every paic of SMART- 
SILK HOSIERY 1s genuine Japanese silk worm silk. 


agence eg 


W E want District Managers, Local Man- 
agers and Representatives to spread 
the message of superior values offered by 
Smartsilk Hosiery. Smartsilk Hosiery is 
backed by an iron clad service guarantee 
underwritten by the National Surety 
Company which bonds our representatives 


This guarentee will be found in every bor 


Cd 


Nectar Hosiery Mills, Inc. 


° of genuine Smartule. Howery, a ts do 
as well as our merchandise. Wonderful brik NATIONAL SURETY COM: IS 
opportunities open Bow pile ve are ss sm the wworld NEWARK,N.). * 

rowing. Write or better still, wire i Boh: oA , ncatbaapeeee 
Aleecds to our mill. So we Fe OR Se Oe ES OO CE OP LEE wigs) el 


SMARTSILK HOSIERY MILLS, Inc., Newark, N. J. 


N Every Smartsilk 
my, Representative 
cS AY wears this button 


martsilk ‘Hosiery 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


USCON BUILDINGS 
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ERMANENCE is an outstanding 
feature of Truscon Buildings. No 
part of them can burn; even doors and 
windows are of rust-resisting copper 
steel. They are inexpensive and give 
you most for your money, because they 
are made of standardized units manu- 
factured in our great plant with all the 
economies of quantity production. 


You secure a building which exactly 
meets your needs in size, type and 
arrangement—in prompt delivery, 
speedy erection and low cost. Our 
skilled engineers are at your service. 


Return coupon for complete information 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
SS YOUNGS LOWN, OHIO== 
Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities 
Canada: Walkerville, Ont., Foreign Div: NewYork 


‘COMPLETE BUILDINGS 


of one and two stories: Send special catalog on building: 
Flat Roof *Pitched Roof Length___Width__Height 
Monitor * Sawtooth:* Name 


Address 


— 
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America’s Best River Trip — 


OURISTS come from all over the world to take the famous | 

daylight sail up or down the Hudson, but you can enjoy 
it merely by changing from train to boat at Albany on your 
journey to or from New York. 


BALA 


3 


1925 season until October 18th, 
inclusive. Daily, including Sun- 
days, in each direction. Daylight 
saving time when in effect. 

Write for attractive time table . 
and illustrated literature. 


Incomparable scenery, palatial 
steamers specially built for first 
class passenger traffic. Through 
tail tickets accepted, New York to 
Albany,and Albany to New York. 
Ideal route to vacation resorts. 


Hudson River Day Line 


Desbrosses Street Pier, New York 
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Pad without a Pucker? 


It means that the Boston is the only adjustable 
garter without metal parts on the face of the 
pad to pull it out of shape. Lies flat on the leg, 


For quality, comfort and service insist on having 


Bostons 


George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 
In Canada—Glassford Bros. Limited, Montreal 


And thereare now KNICKER BOSTONS — in heather mixtures 
or plain and variegated colors to match sport stockings—in sizes 
and widths appropriate for men and women, boys and girls. 


RNY AEA EAHA ALARA KAPFARALALALASAPALAL: BAAS # 


LAPALAYAPALABKS 


KARA RARAXASASASA 


YPHRAZALACALAS 
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PICK YOUR SELLER 


(Continued from Page 11) ‘ 


a jiffy. There remains the man with whom 
the public has to trade—the bond dealer. 

If at all times it behooves the buyer to 
watch his step, the necessity seems greater 
just now because the extraordinary de- 
mand for bonds has created an even more 
eager desire to supply it. 

Indeed, it looks as though many dealers 
no longer contented themselves with supply- 
ing that demand, but sought to anticipate 
it. They are certainly doing what they 
can to stimulate it. Therein lies a source 
of real danger. 

The other day I met a friend in the 
financial district. There was something 
about his expression that made me think 
his thoughts about the stock market were 
not pleasant. However, the familiar tale of 
woe did not gush forth. His reticence com- 
pelled me to ask him point-blank, “‘Over- 
stayed your market?” 

“No. But I just came from the office of 
Willetts, Browne & Co.,”’ he answered. 

“Good heavens! I was on my way to 
them,’”’ I said. ‘‘What’s happened to 
them?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“Then what made you look so solemn?” 

“‘T went to see Haskell, the resident part- 
ner. You know, it was originally a Western 
house. Haskell came here from the home 
office to drum up trade and he has built up 
a tremendous business, unt# today the New 
York tail wags the Chicago dog. They doa 
large wholesale and retail business. Hardly 
a week passes without their bringing out an 
issue of some sort of bonds, and, of course, 
there is no big syndicate of which they are 
not members. 

“Tt happens that I am a classmate of 
Haskell’s and I called to see him on a col- 
lege matter. He is one of our distinguished 
alumni and legitimate prey because of his 
success and his publicity man. As a pre- 
liminary to asking him for a subscription 
twice as large as I expected to get, I said, 
‘Well, Charlie, it is wonderful what a busi- 
ness your firm is doing.’ 

““F’m!’ he grunted. I looked about me 
ostentatiously, at the luxurious office, and 
smiled. 

““Por a country minister’s son, you are 
certainly a luxurious cuss,’ I said. ‘Unless 
your landlord lets you stay here rent free, 
I should say the bond business pays a liv- 


| ing wage these days.’ 


“He smiled—bitterly, I thought.”’ 


The Merry Click of the Overhead 


“““Come here with me a moment,’ he 
said, and led me out of his office into a large 
room. There must have been at least twenty 
men seated at their desks. ‘There!’ said 
Haskell, in a voice intended for my ears 
alone. ‘Every time I come in and see those 
chaps sitting here I turn to ice. Those are 
my bond salesmen. They are breathing, 
audible, visible reminders of my overhead. 
When they are not out selling bonds, they 
come in and sit down and listen to the over- 
head clicking away, while I see the dollars 
dripping away without interruption. Why 
don’t I lay them off when there is no busi- 
ness? Because I can’t hire them that way. 
When I would have bonds to sell I’d have 
no salesmen. I’ve got to keep them and my 
job is to keep them busy. To do this I have 
to keep them supplied with bonds so they 
can sell them so they can earn their pay so 
we shan’t go out of business. These men 
ought to be out selling bonds at this very 
minute. They can sell anything—but only 
when there is anything to sell. So I’ve got 
to find something—anything. Anything! 
Look at them sitting there and think of the 
overhead. I tell you I hate to come into 
this room. The temptation to sell anything 
uses a megaphone at such times and I don’t 
want to hear it.’ 

“‘T was almost ashamed to ask him for a 
subscription for the old college. But I rose 
above petty prejudices and got my check. 
Are you going to see him?” 


“T was,’’ I answered. “But 
my mind. I’ll save him for tt] 
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ts color, fragrance and luscious flavor 


greatest dietitians say today this is 


éte controls the whole system in our 
it bsorbs our food. Three times a day, 


t s these qualities in Welch’ stich 
it} fragrance, and flavor of the finest 
Bides in all the world. The dullest 
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1 Welch’s can you enjoy that rare 
tf Concord grapes at their finest. In 
istricts near the Great Lakes do 
lusters ripen to such perfection. 


S ticy, Welch cuts them from the vine 
few hours presses out the juice. 

the health-giving qualities of the 
each glass of Welch’s. 


{ts that regulate the body, that build 
id teeth, vitamines, nourishing 
| laxative properties that modern 


@ Our Great Food Experts tell 


why Color, Fragrance, Flavor 
in our Diet are Vital to Health 


diets need. Natural fruit elements, too, that turn 
to alkalies in your body, and help your body to 
overcome the acidity so common today. 


But beyond these it is the flavor of Welch’s 
that experts stress today—the importance for 
health of its color and fragrance that awaken ap- 
petite for the simplest, the hastiest meal. 


1 


All the health-giving qualities of the ripe fresh fruit are in 
each glass of luscious purple juice 
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IRRESISTIBLE TO APPETITE— GREAT DIETITIANS SAY OF THIS JUICE OF FRESH RIPE GRAPES 


® Has Flavor Food-Value? 


‘Does it matter how Food looks? 


Ar Breakrast: Try this tomorrow—Half-fill 
small glass with cracked ice; then fill with Welch’s 
—juice of the Concord grape. See how appetite 
wakens to its fragrant, tart appeal. 


For Dinner: Chill well 1 pint of Welch’s and 2 
12-ounce bottles of dry ginger ale. Partly fill 
tumblers with Welch’s, then fill with ginger ale. 


For AFrTerR-THEATER Supper: Half-fill tall 
glasses with Welch’s, add a spoon of cracked ice, 
and fill with sparkling water. 


Get Welch’s today from your grocer, druggist 
or confectioner, in quarts, pints, and 4 ounces. 
Hotels, clubs, dining cars and restaurants serve 
Welch’s; soda fountains serve it too. Have 
Welch’s at the fountain for luncheon or for refresh- 
ment between meals. 


More of this surprising appetite story, more 
ways to serve this juice of fresh ripe grapes, are 
told you in our booklet The Vital Place of App 
tite in Diet. Let us send it to you, free. The Welch 
Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y. 


Tue Wetcu Grape Juice Co., Dept. P-4, Westfield, N. Y. 
Please send your booklet The Vital Place of Appetite in Diet, 
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The Bell Telephone Laboratory in 1884. From an old wood engraving published in the “‘Scientific American’” 


Winning nature's secrets 


Every day that passes records some new advance in the tele- 
phone art. Constant experiment and observation are winning new 
secrets of chemistry, of electricity and magnetism, and of matter. 
Nature’s unseen quarry is yielding to the researches of the labora- 
tory that exact scientific knowledge which is among the telephone 
engineer's most priceless resources. The workshop of the telephone 
engineer is a scientific laboratory. Here he studies and experi- 
ments with principles and laws of our physical environment and 
sets them to aid us in our daily lives. 

Forty-nine years ago the telephone was born in a scientific labo- 
ratory—a very small laboratory, to be sure, as it numbered in its 
personnel none but Bell and his assistant. As the Bell System has 
grown that laboratory has grown, and as the laboratory has grown 
the telephone has grown in efficiency, in distance covered, in 
numbers, in perfection. Countless are the milestones marking 
progress in the telephone art that have come from the laboratory. 

Today the laboratory numbers among its personnel 3000 em- 
ployees, more than half of whom are skilled scientists and engineers. 
Headed by a vice-president of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, it is known as the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 


Inc., and forms an indispensable department of the Bell System. 
CE AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


; CASH d PRIZES! 
Here’s a Fine Stub it 


We have a real offer for real boys who will deliver copies of The 
Saturday Evening Post. Write THe Curtis PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
The Esterbrook Judge’s Quill Sales Division, 653 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
is a favorite among writers 
who like a fine-pointed stub 


Whether you prefer a stub, 
The Original 


fine or oval point, there is an FOUNTAIN PEN 


Esterbrook pen designed ex- 


actly to fit your handwriting. 
Send for Interesting Booklet 
ALWAYS GOOD 
ALWAYS THE SAME 


Booklet of 100 historic autographs and 
the 12 most popular pens in the world 
sent on receipt of 15 cents. 


Address Department SEP 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Canadian 4 a 
Agents receive ay ankle supporter yes- 
5 % # terday and find it so good that I 
Brown Bros., Ltd. want you to send me one more. 


Thousands have found similar im- 
mediate relief from foot pains by using 
’ 


Dr. SIMM 
Arch and Ankle Supporter 


If you have weak arches or Soles 
they will do the same for you. SATIS 
FACTION GUARANTEED or money 
refunded. Physicians recommend them. 
AT YOUR DEALER'S or sent post paid 
$1.50 each ; $2.75 a pair. State 
shoe size. 


CHAS. QUENZER, INC. 
Suite 201, Quenzer Bldg. 
—— 79 Reade Street, New York City 
Please send me FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET on 


Toronto. 


Alw FRESH - 
ci bog a Dr. Simm’s Arch and Ankle Supporter. 
jhe Name.. eieterats.s 
CL Address or R. F. D. ach 
City niciticets one o staletsietis ts 6 cieeiere Statevwace cws-ccewctre 
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(Continued from Page 206) 
me more or less regularly, also postage, 
clerical help, and the like, altogether cer- 
tainly amount to ten dollars a year. The 
greatest profit that they can make out of 
my maximum yearly purchases, therefore, 
amounts to ninety dollars per annum. 

“‘T saved the selling literature from the 
other bond houses, as I told you, and ob- 
tained estimates as to the cost of preparing, 
printing and mailing the prospectuses. I 
also kept tabs on the visits of the scores of 
bond salesmen from whom I have never in 
my life bought any bonds whatever. From 
my data I am sure that those bond dealers 
on whose lists my name appears spend very 
close to $1500 a year in trying to get a 
business that at the most pays ninety dol- 
lars, and generally less. The bond houses 
ought to know that as a prospect I am 
simply hopeless. I have been telling their 
salesmen so for several years. But they 
persist. The duplication is appalling. I 
don’t object to a house sending out the 
circulars of one of its own particular issues; 
but they send offerings of bonds that are 
brought out by large syndicates and there 
is much duplication. If the relatively few 
dealers who are after my trade throw away 
more than $1400 a year on me, what must 
all the dealers throw away on all the people 
they try to sell bonds to?” 

The bond buyers of the United States are 
now counted by the millions. And the 
bond dealers have to do business or have to 
close up shop. They must sell bonds and 
they must have bonds to sell. 

A certain dealer who has a specialty of 
his own in which he has relatively little 
competition, and therefore ought to be an 
optimist, told me the competition was ap- 
palling and the number of people engaged 
in the business was incredible. He said: 

‘“‘T was in Philadelphia the other day and 
a dealer there with whom we do a lot of 
business told me that he and some of his 
colleagues had taken the trouble to make 
some inquiries. As a result of these, he 
said there were now more bond salesmen in 
Philadelphia than there were lawyers. I 
did not believe it could be true; but he had 
the statistical totals, and according to his 
figures the number of bond salesmen ex- 
ceeded the number of lawyers by some 
hundreds.” 


The Small Buyer’s Importance 


“T began to think about conditions in 
New York and how almost every nice 
young man you met was apt to tell you he 
was a bond salesman and how women had 
gone into it and were making good. The 
moment I returned home I asked dozens of 
my fellow dealers for their opinions. The 
estimates of the number of bond salesmen 
employed by firms in New York City and 
operating in the metropolitan district ran 
from 8000 to as high as 30,000. Most of 
the guesses were between 10,000 and 20,000. 
Personally, I believe the number to be 
over rather than under 20,000. 

“‘One day at the Luncheon Club I men- 
tioned the subject to Harvey Hinton, head 
of the famous firm of Hinton & Hollings- 
worth. 

““‘Harvey,’ said I, ‘do you know that in 
Philadelphia there are more bond salesmen 
than lawyers?’ 

“Why not?’ said Harvey. ‘That is as it 
should be. There ought to be more doctors 
than undertakers.’” 

In the old days before the World War it 
was figured that the average bond transac- 
tion in this country was about $12,000. 
Today it is under $3000 and becoming 
smaller. That means a great increase in the 
number of investors. A decade ago there 
were practically no bonds of less than 
$1000. Today the advertisements tell you 
the bonds are issued in denominations of 
$1000, $500 and $100. Mr. Dwight W. 
Morrow, of J. P. Morgan & Co., in a speech 
before the Investment Bankers’ Associa- 
tion at Cleveland, Ohio, last fall, said that 
as a result of inquiries among investment 
houses in parts of the country as widely 
separated as Boston and Seattle, and with 
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the great powers of Europe, ; 
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“The bankers’,’’ he admitted. 

““What’s the moral?” 

“Pick your banker.” 

“All bankers make mistakes,”’ I pointed 
out. 

“Then pick out those bankers whose 
mistakes do not arise from commission 
hunger or superficiality of investigation. 
No investment is 100 per cent safe, because 
nobody is infallible. But some bankers 
know their business better than others. I 


shall not give youa list, because you couldn’t | 


print it. But you know who those bankers 
are. In the foreign-bond business it is espe- 
cially hard to get a line on your specialist, 
because we are all so new at it.” 

“Yes,” admitted. ‘Horrible examples 
are rare because it is too soon for many to 
have developed.”’ 

“Well, to be fair, you must admit that 
that is true of all kinds of bonds. There is 
always need to use your judgment. For 
instance, for years I have been a believer 
in public-utility bonds. Much money has 
been made by such corporations. But to- 
day the public is asked to buy hundreds of 
millions of bonds which are issued by hold- 
ing companies to pay for stocks of other 
companies. Just read the advertisements. 
Some day there must be deflation. The 
price of coal will come down and the cost of 
power per unit will be lower. But the fixed 
charge will remain the same. ‘Bonds’ is 
a fine-sounding word and the public will 
continue to buy names and labels as usual. 
The same with some of your widely adver- 
tised building bonds. The public thinks of 
these as so many fractional mortages, but 
the equity is not always ample enough to 
justify you in lending so much on that par- 
ticular property. Same thing with some of 
your tax-exempt bonds. And as for rail- 
road bonds, think of St. Paul! And who 
could foresee what the jitneys and the 
busses would do to trolley bonds? So I 
should say that you ought not to pick on for- 
eign bonds exclusively. An investor has to 
use judgment in buying any and all kinds of 
bonds. Pick your railroad or your munici- 
pal or your industrial bond. Government 
bonds are about the safest bonds there are. 
But pick your government; and if it is a 
foreign government, be sure to pick your 
investment bankers.” 


Good Issues and Bad 


I was riding uptown with an interna- 
tional banker and I happened to ask him 
what he thought of the recent crop of for- 
eign industrial bonds. 

“Well, there have been some good ones. 
You know, as a matter of fact, that Eng- 
lish, Swiss and Dutch lenders have made 
wonderful profits out of the German indus- 
trialists who needed capital so badly that 
they cheerfully paid usurious rates for 
help. Then after the British stopped be- 
cause they were conserving their resources 
in order to expedite their getting back on a 
gold basis, and the other countries began 
to feel somewhat loaned up, as somebody 
called it, our lenders woke up. There are 
opportunities for safe investment abroad, 
of course, and some of the recent loans are 
as safe as they can be. But many also are 
gambles pure and simple, and you know 
when you speculate it doesn’t hurt a man 
to know just what he is gambling in. All 
you can do is to tell your friends to stop, 
look and listen.” 

Another international banker told me: 

“You ought to point out the difference 
between the American bond buyer and the 
French. Here the man who has money to 
put into bonds sits in his office and lets the 
bond salesman come in and sell him his 
goods. In Paris the man who wants to buy 
seeks the dealer. He has his banker just as 
he has his doctor or his lawyer, and calls 
on him when there is a need. There will 
come a time when we shall have our family 
banker, our investment adviser just as we 
have our legal and our medical advisers. 
But at present the bond houses exist more 
to sell bonds than to sell expert advice, 
though the number of expert advisers is in- 
creasing. Of course, all houses are willing 
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Certainly not! 


Yet there are times when you are blind! 
Think of those tense moments of anxiety 
when you find yourself suddenly blinded 
by the dazzling glare of an oncoming car! 

Brude Visors—the kind you see thru— 
kill the glare without cutting off your vision. 
They are equipped with Chartreuse—the 
glare-proof, transparent colored glass. 


Fit any car. Installed in a few minutes. Sold 


by dealers and jobbers everywhere. 


FVISORS 
“Kill the Glare/ 


Should a blind man drive a car? . 


Write for free sample of Chartreuse Glass. 
T. M. Brude Co., 2009 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Protect YOURSELF from the other fellows Glare 
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Red, yellow and green 
traffic lights are clearly 
distinguished thru Char- 


treuse. 


Chartreuse is a beauti- 
ful green toned smoke 
color—a transparent col- 
ored glass. 
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It is used in visors by 
several car manufac- 
turers. 


Made especially for 
visor use by the L.J. Houze 
Convex Glass Company 
—Colored Glass Special- 
ists—of Point Marion, Pa. 
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Dollars for this Man— 
~ Do You Know Him? 


E is ambitious. 


He wants to get on in 


the world. He isn’t satisfied just to 
make a living. He wants to feel that he can 
afford many little pleasures and comforts 
which his present income does not permit. 


Pree he is already employed 
and busy, though it doesn’t mat- 
ter whether he works in a store, in an 
office or on a farm. 


He may perhaps be a clerk, a printer 
or a salesman. While his present and 
past experience may help, it is not at all 
necessary, to insure his future success. 


He may be a young fellow on the 
way up or an older man “facing the 
sunsets”; it makes no difference so 
long as he has the desire to win, is 
careful about his appearance and gen- 
tlemanly in his manner. 


If, in addition to these requirements, 
the man you have in mind can find 
an hour or so, daytime or evening, 
to represent the subscription inter- 
ests of The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Fournal and The 
Country Gentleman, you will be 
doing him a big favor by sending us 
his name. 


Whether you write or send the cou- 
pon below, we will not mention your 
name—or does the picture just painted 
fit you? If so, you’re lucky. Simply 
send the coupon. 


Salelatatatatatatatatatatatetatatatatatets Clip and Mail ------ aa-------- aiatatatatate 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


651 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please send all details of your offer, but without obligation, to the following: 


(My) (His) Name 


Cross out one 


Street 


City 


State. 


MADE BY THE COMMONWEALTH SHOE AND LEATHER CO., BOSTON AND WHITMAN, MASS. 
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BURNLEY 


T Pa of a million young men are tapping 
out a tune that says there’s an uncommon 
amount of style and staying-power built into these 


ROSTONIANS 


Shoes for Men 


$710 SN 10 


Helen Gubler Sent Us 
a Coupon Like This— 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
650 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I’m interested in your cash plan for more money. 
Please tell me about it, but without obligating 
me in any way. 


Name_ 


Street 


Miss Helen Gubler 
of Utah 


More Than $75.00 a Week 


Miss Gubler found that she could earn more money in one summer as our 
subscription representative than she could all year as a teacher. So she 
gave up teaching to devote her whole time to our plan. Perhaps you can- 
not, like Miss Gubler, give us all your time. But even if you have only a 
few spare hours a week, you can turn them into welcome dollars in a 
pleasant, dignified way as are hundreds of men and women. You work at 
your own convenience—and you need no previous experience. 


Mail the Coupon Above for 
Our Cash Offer to You— Now! 
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to express opinions as to the merit of the 
various issues. Do you follow an engineer’s 
advice or do you accept unhesitatingly the 
assertion of the manufacturer’s salesman?”’ 

The most sensational success ever 
achieved by any bond firm in this genera- 
tion, if we measure by rapidity of expan- 
sion, has been due to the genius of a young 


man. Hislifeisa thrilling business romance, . 


the complete refutation of the complaints 
about diminishing opportunities. His is a 
career possible only in a country like ours 
where opportunities abound. Of course, 
the hero, whose name in this narrative shall 
be McKallip, had the good luck to be born 
with a very fine bit of machinery within his 
cranium as well as with the courage that 
comes from the ability to see straight and 
from the consciousness that in the United 
States there need be no such thing as keep- 
ing a good man down. He also had the 
good sense to realize that all the brains and 
all the luck and all the vision and all the 
courage are futile unless there is also the will 
and the strength to work steadily. The 
efficiency follows as a matter of fact, given 
the right kind of mental machinery. I em- 
phasize this point because today young Mr. 
McKallip is the legendary hero of all the 
hard-work stories current in Wall Street. 
It used to be E. H. Harriman who did re- 
markable things when he tried to capitalize 
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At Less than 
= ld If the Cost of Cream 


Per Mick serves in place of cream for table 
use and cooking—and costs less than half as 


much as cream. 


In ice cream and other desserts, for example, 
it gives the texture and taste of highest quality 
without the use of heavy cream or eggs—at 
very much lower cost. 


Pet Milk is pure, fresh milk, concentrated— 
made uniformly more than twice as rich as or- 
dinary milk. It is packed in sealed containers 
and sterilized — made germ free. 


Diluted with an equal part of water, Pet 
Milk is extra rich milk, and costs no more than 
ordinary milk. No matter how diluted, it 1S 
never skimmed milk. 


Do not confuse Pet Milk with condensed 
milk preserved with sugar. In Pet Milk 
nothing is added to the pure milk. 


Ask your grocer for Pet Milk today, and 
make this ice cream. 
Strawberry Mousse 
2 cups Pet Milk 1 cup crushed 
White of one egg strawberries 
1% cups sugar 4 cup orange juice 
Chil] Pet Milk thoroughly. Add egg 
white and beat with Dover egg beater 
until sti in a bowl set in a pan of ice. 
Beat in sugar, fruit and orange juice. Pack, 
using three parts ice to one part salt. Do 
not turn. Let stand from three to five 
hours, repacking when necessary. 


Send for ‘“‘Ice Creams made 
with Pet Milk’’ giving recipes 
illustrating splendid results and 
economy of Pet Milk. 

PET MILK COMPANY 


(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
836 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Save work and worry. You can de 
pend upon the good things from th 
modern bakery. Gold Medal Flour 
used by the best bakers everywhert 
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“In the business of heeping fit my first a 
is a simple dtet” 


Big business executives have two great odds 
to overcome in keeping fit. First, they work 
at high nervous tension. Second, their work 
is entirely sedentary. 

Unnatural conditions, both of them, which 
impose upon a man the necessity of taking 
extra care of himself. 

Judge Elbert H. Gary, recognizing these 
dangers, has worked out a plan of living 
to keep physically and mentally fit for his 
tremendous job as Chairman of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

In this plan, wise eating is a cardinal rule. 
Three meals a day—but simple food, easy to 
digest and never more than he actually needs! 


Breakfast as important as 
any other meal 


With the first meal of the day so many people 
make their first mistake in diet. 

If you sit at a desk all day, you do not 
need a heavy, hearty breakfast. In fact, you 
cannot handle it and have left the energy 


you should have for your morning’s work. 


Instead of using up vital energy digesting 
too much heavy food, you should supply 
energy—in the form of simple, easily di- 
gested food which is known to be high in 
energy substance. 


Cream of Wheat is just such a food. Ex- 
ceptionally rich in 
carbohydrates or en- 
ergy units, it amply 
satisfies your want 
of this vital force. 
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And you get its 
rich energy so quickly 
and easily! For 
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Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
In Canada, made by Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 


Cream of Wheat is in such simple 
digestion takes place with a m1 
effort; starting, in fact, in the mo 


Try out the simple breakfast ide 
Cream of Wheat. You will not o1 
rich creaminess but you will enjoy t 
fits of its high energy value. More 
the morning’s work, more energy t 
through! 


Send for free sample and 
recipe book 


You will like Cream of Wheat with da 
prunes, raisins, baked apple or a 
There are so many ways to serve it, f 
as a breakfast cereal bt 
licious lunch and suppe! 
Our recipe book gives 
did recipes. We wil 
free with a sample 
Cream of Wheat—eni 
4 generous servings Or 
any one recipe. 
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| “You'll Get it?’’ Jasper Repeated. 
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s quarter of the town new to young 
Jiliver. He had never traversed 
na and narrow street before; and 
ic ‘ht, with a certain satisfaction, 
gone tamely into the business of selling bonds, as had been planned for him, 
ver have come this way at all. Another might have found no particular 
the experience; but Dana was interested in the very squalor of his 
. It was in vague expectation of just such incidents as this one was that 
sd upon a year or two of newspaper work, had sought and secured a place 
: afternoon papers. Somewhere in the squalid neighborhood through which 
lay there was a pool and billiard room which had been the scene of an affray 
imax. Dana had been sent to secure details which would amplify the police 
id's progress had brought him to this unclean and odorous thoroughfare where 
€re assailed by stale smells and his eyes by sordid spectacles. 
borhood lacked any coherence, any individual quality. It must have been 
r line between two or three national groupings, for a Chinese laundryman 
nian grocer were side by side; an Italian restaurant and a kosher butcher 
Ows; and among these establishments were located others in which he 
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caught glimpses sometimes of men and women 
obviously of the American strain, sometimes 
of colored folk. Once he was overtaken by a 
sudden flood of children emerging from a 
neighboring school and scattering to their homes. Their high shrill voices like the 
discordant cries of gulls dinned for a little in his ears; and in the games which they 
played, chasing each other here and there, they brushed against him as though he had 
been an inanimate object. His senses were all alert to his surroundings, and upon his mind 
a series of impressions, photographic in their intensity, indelibly registered themselves. 

The street was full of noise. Overhead ran Elevated trains, the structure which bore 
them excluding most of the available daylight from the street below, their recurrent 
passage shaking the very ground upon which he trod and making his ears vibrate 
unpleasantly with the roar of their whirling wheels. Beneath the Elevated tracks motor 
trucks banged over the cobblestones, and horse-drawn vehicles rattled over the rough 
paving or slithered along the tracks on which surface cars occasionally jolted past. In 
and out among this traffic the children played, darting unconcernedly, replying with 
ribald grimaces and jeers to the profane outbursts of the drivers of the vehicles which 
so nearly crushed them into pulp. All these noises combined into a high and shattering 
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clamor, and Dana felt his nerves growing more and more 
taut, till he walked like a man in the midst of many perils, 
looking over his shoulder, ready to jump at the least alarm. 

The street was equally offensive to the young man’s 
nose. From the litter on the cobbles an acrid odor rose, 
the fumes of ammonia subtly penetrating and pervasive. 
Hot steam smelling sourly of stale garments emerged from 
the open door of the laundry. The grocer’s open door 
emitted a heavy musk-like smell which blended with the 
ever-present scent of garlic. Somewhere near by there was 
cooking going on; and the sickly stench of hot olive oil 
made itself apparent, and gasoline fumes, and old tobacco 
assaulted Dana’s nostrils. 

His eye was caught by this and that—by the slantwise 
glance of a Chinaman busy with his heavy iron in a base- 
ment below the street level, by the curious wares in the 
window of the Armenian grocer’s establishment. Small 
dried fish with large heads and bodies so emaciated as to 
be only wisps clad in silver skins; lumps of curiously 
amber-like stuff which he was unable to identify; bowls 
full of other foodstuffs, sometimes a powder, sometimes 
made up of coarse grains like heavy sand, sometimes 
formed into knobby sticks of the appearance of dusty bits 
of ginger, sometimes looking like pieces of grayish-white 
taffy cut off with blunt scissors. He paused for a time be- 
fore this window, speculating as to the nature of these 
comestibles, amused by his own ignorance. In the rear of 
the window there was a dish piled high with curious 
objects, like bands of heavy dough in which was contained 
a filling apparently made of bits of bloody meat worked 
into a heavy paste. 

He passed the establishment of one who professed to 
read minds, tell fortunes and analyze character. In the 
window was hung a great sheet of torn paper on which 
were drawn rude profiles, and beneath each was a legend 
professing to describe the character to be expected of any 
person whose profile fitted the drawing. He passed another 
store devoted to the sale of miscellaneous odds and ends 
designed as catch pennies. Flagrantly cheap magazines, 
a trick match case, a deck of marked cards, a magic ring, 


“‘He Didn't Hurt Me, 


a magic handkerchief, toy pistols, dice, a cheap and flimsy 
mah-jongg set, foreign newspapers, a box of puzzles shaped 
like interlacing rings of tarnished metal, rude paintings in 
cheap frames, a camera 

Along the street, too, butcher shops were numerous; 
their show windows had, as common characteristics, a high 
pane of dirty glass, and within, a litter of dust-covered sau- 
sages, canned stuffs, dry groceries or cuts of meat. He 
thought these stores had a curiously unoccupied look, as 
though they had been locked and deserted months ago, 
and their contents had in the meantime accumulated dust 
and slowly begun the process of turning to dust them- 
selves. He tried to analyze this appearance of emptiness, 
which was their common attribute, to discover what pro- 
duced it, and decided it arose from the fact that the glass 
fronts were so high, so dirty and so bare of ornamentation. 
The doors of these shops were closed; he felt quite sure 
that if he tried any one of them he would find it locked 
against customers. It was inconceivable that they were in 
fact open for business. 

Crossing an intersecting street, he marked upon the cor- 
ner a store devoted to the sale of drugs, magazines and 
tobaccos, its windows plastered with advertisements of 
cigarettes or smoking tobacco of brands with which he was 
unfamiliar. In the corner of one window there was a plac- 
ard announcing that within the store one might rent or 
buy a canary; and the bird itself, in its small and dingy 
cage, catching a single ray of sunshine, sang lustily and 
with swelling throat behind the glass. Dana stopped for a 
moment to watch it, and chuckled to see the feathers erect 
themselves on the full throat. While he watched, the sun 
was shut out by a passing Elevated train, and the bird 
turned contentedly to its seeds at one-side of the cage and 
began cracking them with dexterous twists of its small bill. 

He came to another window which testified that the 
establishment behind it was devoted to the sale of antiques. 
The window itself was narrow; the gloomy interior, in 
which he saw a gas flame burning, had something oppres- 
sive and sinister about it. In the window there were a few 
small odds and ends—an old powder horn, a bayonet in its 


Oh, He Didn't Touch Me. 


But He Talked and Talked and Talked"’ f 


Ma, 


sheath, a pair of small andirons, two or three 
Dana did not pause here; but as he passed o 
impression that someone had moved within 
the edge of the shadow beyond the small cirel;} 
daylight penetrated. He even realized that if t} 
of his senses was correct, this person had bee 
a girl, with a curious suggestion of grace and hy 
single movement which had caught his glanciy 
impression grew upon him; he had a mind to ty) 
confirm it, but laughed at his own folly. Afte 
extremely unlikely that he would discoye| 
attractive in this locality. Its very squalor wa 
a rose in such surroundings would be out ofj 
cordant, almost offensive to the eye. Furth 
his business to do. 
So he went on. 
But half an hour later, when he emerged fror} 
interior of the pool room, where he had questi, 
who determinedly talked through the corner Oh 


and avoided Dana’s eye, and where he had ge 
bloodstain on the floor, the young man’s thoug] 
to the antique shop and to the girl he had s¢ 
dimly. He found a telephone and reported his ¢ 
coveries to an uninterested rewrite man in the} 
retraced his steps, hurrying toward a neighbi 
which he was more familiar. The squalor of thi 
longer charmed him; he began to find it oppres\ 
was anxious to be out of it. Nevertheless, wher 
the shop where he had seen the girl, he pause} 
looking in, for she was now just inside the eT 
view, his vision hindered only by the fact that \ 
glass was dirty, as were all the windowpanei 
street. | 
She was, as he saw with faint amusement, ) 
that occupation known as window dressing] 
arranging in the small space available many of 
designed to appeal to the passing eye. To thec 
when he first marked the spot others had now e 
There were two ships in small bottles; there’; 
(Continued on Page 73) f 
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By George Chamberlain 


Like Most Woodsmen, However Deliberate, He Was Keen of Eye and Rapid in Deduction 


a snake, can lose himself in a maze of byways remarkable 
for their number and interminable monotony. Sand, 
scrub oak and pine; pine, scrub oak and sand. Miles and 
miles without seeing a human being or a house. 

But though they are so widely spaced, the houses are 
there; some of them hidden, others looming suddenly in a 
clearing cluttered with barns, sheds, flowers and an 
astonishing growth of vegetables. Enter one of them, 
study it, and you may discover, embedded amid its rooms 
and covered on the outside with sheathing, the original 
one-room log cabin which brought the forgotten Pineys 
into lurid fame. 

Legend once had its basis in fact, but these people have 
come up. In spite of a vacant face here and there, always 
ready to break into a smile of peculiar sweetness; in spite 
of an occasional malformation due to inbreeding, they 
have been dragged out of the pit of oblivion by three com- 
modities and an influence. Cranberries, swamp moss and 
blueberries, demanded in ever increasing quantities by an 
encroaching outside world, have given the Piney a pos- 
sible wage of ten dollars a day for five months in the year, 
and a mission, run by two ladies and a flivver, has taught 
him what to do with his money. 

However, there remain even today regions in the forest 
which the most industrious flivver cannot penetrate, and 
in one of these dwelt the last of the old-style Pineys: His 
name was Jarrad, and because he had once been misunder- 
stood when he tried to say “‘Jarrad only” in answer to a 
question as to the rest of it, he was entered on the books of 


the crossroads store at Two Heads 
as Jarrad Ohne, and from that day 
was so known to the few people with 
whom he came in contact. 

No one, least of all 
Jarrad, knew his exact 
age. At the time of the 
close of this story he was 
probably between thirty- 
five and forty years old; 
but that is a mere guess, 
confused by the fact that 
while his wiry body 
seemed withered, his 
brown eyes held an in- 
genuous eagerness, a glis- 
tening fire, which one 
ascribes only to extreme 
youth. These eyes gave 
the impression of being 
very much alive and yet 
imprisoned, as if they 
were forevertrying to leap 
out and run around and 
be petted, but were hope- 
lessly anchored to some- 
thing dull and heavy in 
the back of his head. 

Jarrad could not re- 
member his mother’s 
teaching him the rudi- 
ments of reading and 
writing, but he could re- 
eall her burial. To him 
it was the first of the three 
high lights of his life. His 
father had been a morose 
man, one who walked 
alone,within his own shad- 
ow. When his wife died 
he had called for no aid 
from distant neighbors. 
With hoe, shovel and ax, 
he had dug a grave at the 
edge of the swamp back of 
the cabin, fitted into the 
hole a rude box made of 
cedar slabs and laid away 
within it the body of his 
wife. Several years later 
the boy had been faced 
with the necessity of do- 
ing as much and no more 
for his father. Strangely 
enough, this task, which 
had called for the utmost 
exertion of his immature 
strength as well as of all 
other faculties, had estab- 
lished nosignpostinmem- 
ory. It was a mere 
repetition of the first con- 
scious formula of life. 

Dating from that event, Jarrad lived alone for many 
years. On the sunny days of spring he gathered swamp 
moss, valuable to florists and packers of fine crockery, laid 
it out to dry; and when he had accumulated the equiva- 
lent of a bale, hitched up the mule that lived contentedly 
on hay in a lean-to at one side of the cabin, and drove to 
the crossroads at Two Heads. It was an all-day trip; but 
it never seemed long, because there was always the chance 
that he might meet somebody around any one of the 
myriad twistings of the rutted trail. Such wordless en- 
counters within the woods were rare—perhaps one in a 
month, certainly not more than fifteen in a whole year— 
but each one of them lighted up a smile in Jarrad’s eyes 
which, like the glow of a northern twilight, lived for a 
surprisingly long time. 

In summer he gathered blueberries literally by the 
bushel. His father’s knocker, scoop and strainer had hung 
discarded ever since Jarrad learned that hand-picked 
berries fetched a better price than knocked ones. Of 
course, knocking was easier. To place the scoop, hit the 
bush an expert whack or two, sieve out the green or under- 
sized berries and dump the remainder into the bucket was 
quick work. But there always remained enough twigs or 
bits of leaves to betray the process. Besides, none knew 
better than he where to find the swamp shrubs which 
yielded the largest and bluest fruit. It was a joy to fill 
his pail with big berries all of one color—a blue as pale, 
deep and soft as the edge of the evening sky. 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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Morris Park. A General View of the Course Where the United Hunts Staged its Inaugural Meeting in 1905 ; 


By Samuel C. dildreth and James R. 


my father passed along to me in his blood. It was 
horse, horse, horse with him all day long, year in and 
year out. When he got up in the morning the first thing his 
eyes would light on was the blue grass of Kentucky, which 
gives body and courage to the race horse. And a short 
distance off from his home, about 
as far as from the judges’ stand 
to the paddock gate, there was 
the old weather-beaten barn, 
housing Red Morocco and the 
other horses he used to race on 
the quarter-mile tracks cut out 
of the prairie. These were the 
quarter horses you still hear peo- 
ple talking about on the race 
tracks. They were trained to go 
just that far and no farther. 
Whenever a horse today shows 
a high flight of speed for two fur- 
longs they say he has the speed 
of a quarter horse. That was the 
only kind my father had. 
There were ten children in the 
family—six boys and four girls. 
We grew up in a race-horse at- 
mosphere. I honestly believe we 
knew more about horses than we 
did about people. When you 
don’t see much besides a racing 
barn, and all the talk you hear is 
about Thoroughbreds, it gets 
into every fiber of you. 


[ss craving I’ve always had for race horses I reckon 


Roving and Racing 


Mr. Hildreth and His Prize Pet, the Once 
Great Stromboli, Now Pensioned at Rancocas 


OR years I never knew there 

was any worthwhile work in 
this world besides raising horses and teaching them to 
run as fast as their legs and their hearts would carry them. 
How could I? My mind didn’t begin to move until the 
family did, and that got to be so often I couldn’t keep pace 
with it. We were rovers; we didn’t stay put. 

‘“You can’t settle down and be a racing man too; it’s 
one or the other; and as for me, I’m a racing man—that’s 
me all over,’’ was my father’s favorite maxim. 

He liked to rove with his horses—Kentucky, Missouri, 
Kansas, through the Indian Nations and down with the 
caravans to Texas. When travelers would bring him word 
that some fellow way off was challenging the world to a 
horse race, away the old gentleman would shoot, part and 
parcel, from the kitchen stove to the smallest thing in our 
home, which at that time was myself, I being the youngest 
of the children. 

I just naturally thought everybody knew all about 
horses and not much about anything else. It never oc- 
curred to me that there were big cities where millions of 
kids lived who had never seen a horse race or even a race 
horse, let alone riding one of them or sleeping under the 
hay in their stalls or eating out of their feed boxes. I 
reckon it never occurred to father, either, for he never ex- 
plained to us that we were living in a little world of our 
own—a little world that had fewer people in it than most 


of the other little worlds people were living in all around 
us. Chances are he didn’t know any more about it than 
we did. 

If you think so well of a horse that you’re blind to every 
other thing except that you and he are pals, and that his 
daddy and his mother were friends of yours and that you 


know all about his 
kin and he about 
yours, then you 
appreciate theway 
my father used to 
feel about Red 
Moroeco, his great 
quarter horse, and 
the others in our 
barn. When he 
was making 
matches he never 
thought to find out 
how fast the 
others could run. 
He didn’t care. 
There wasn’t any 
such thing as form 
in those days, fifty 
years ago. If you 
had a good horse 
and somebody 
came along and 
said he had a bet- 
ter one, you just 
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Henry of Navarre, 1891, He Beat the Best of the ThreesYear:Olds for Thre? 
Consecutive Years, a Splendid Test of High:Class Ability 


matched them and that was the end of it. Soaj 
question of weights would come up and you'de 
them the same, but usually it was catchwej 
was with you if your boy happened to be lighr 
other jockey, though weight didn’t make so } 
ence in those short races after all. 
I remember once when we we 
Cunningham, Missouri, a little mc: 
acentury back. Our family and ouj 
quartered on a tobacco plantatioiy 
father had bought to help out on t 
penses. He turned over an acre oh 
to one of my sisters and me, and foiu 
it we were to get our share of the } 
the crop was sold. It was getting <n 
cashing-in time and all of us were 
ward to the day when the tobaei| 
bought up, my father because his 4 
{ 


getting skimpy and he needed the 
the crop from the plantation wou i 


The Confident Visit : 


IS and I had worked hard to mk 
acre grow more tobacco thar 

would ordinarily. We'd done an 
About two weeks before the cro 

a neighbor who lived about thirtyii 

rode up to the stable when my fathi 


, a 
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ck, 1872. He Rana Mile in 1.39%, Two Miles in 3.272 and Three Miles in 5.344 


fcchenight. He 
‘oid the barn, 
ve she horses and 
e feed-box in- 
. | could. 

yur horses in 
{ shape, ain’t 
‘2/he said as he 
{ go— father’s 


4 


; |ncent. 

tty fair,” my 
ud. “Haven’t 
mn, much lately; 
e\ a little tight- 


<4} 
i 


; a pretty good 


= 
— 


el’ the caller re- 
*0ks to me like 
kit anything in 
bi2.”” 

al was, I had 
‘sense to know 
rier had been 
red-hot chal- 
| this point my 
been talking 
like with the 
bi now he put 
n¢y double wraps 
ang in that easy 
ili.ys took when 
-1.tch, only this 
ra. little quieter 
al That manner 
nr signal, as I 
ftward. It was 
fing mad clean 
: didn’t like the way his caller had snooped 
barn, learning everything he could before 
hhallenge. It wasn’t good sportsmanship. 


ee ae ee 


a 


Anything else on your mind?” 


_ aking the Best of a Beating 


| 7as held the next week over the quarter-mile 
] the prairie. Our horse was beaten, losing 
a\ of condition. As they crossed the finish line, 
1 ch other, I heard my father say something to 
4 sounded like ‘‘ There goes the tobacco crop.” 
i2|) me he said, “‘Sam, you and Sis have been 
‘little heads off on that tobacco plantation of 
/ are you going to do with the crop?” 
+ | guess there ain’t going to be any crop for us 
where, dad? Didn’t you just shoot the whole 
U: race?” 
! Sis weren’t betting on that race. That was 
)W much do you want for your crop?” 
‘LT hastened to reply. ‘It’s yours. Reckon 
to need all the tobacco you can get.” 
Same, you weren’t betting on that race. Will 
‘piece be enough for you and Sis?” 
lolrs was a lot of money in those days—more 
a@oped to get out of the acre of tobacco land. 


An Early Photograph of the Clubs:House Lawn at Jerome Park 


to pay if he lost 
was just one of the 
details of the 
game. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he 
found out after- 
ward that he 
never would have 
received his 
money had his 
horse won. 

A few years be- 
fore that, when I 
was a toddler 
about five and a 
half, my big 
brother Will 
traded one of his 
horses for a brood 


mare and her six- ; 


month-old filly. 
Will knew horse- 
flesh from the 
hoofs up and he 
was a right smart 
trader, like the 
other boys in the 
family. The am- 
bition of all the 
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And when father 
sold the crop a few 
days later he made 
us both take the 
money, without 
any strings to it. 
There wasn’t a 
chanee that he’d 
make us suffer be- 
cause he had been 
drawn into a bad 
match race. He 
wasn’teven down- 
hearted. If he 
realized he had 
been jiggled out of 
his money, he kept 
it to himself. The 
point with him was 
that the honor of 
his race horses had 
been challenged. 
He couldn’t let 
that pass, even 
though he knew at 
the time his horse 
was unfit to run. 
And the fact that 
his neighbor might 
not have the $5000 
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boys in our section was to buy a horse just as soon as they 
had worked and earned enough money to get one. Then 
they would train them to run, and trade them. Sometimes 
a horse would pass right around a circle and come back to 
the boy that had him first. But if he ever came back to 
one of my brothers, it was a sure-thing bet that our family 
hadn’t lost anything in the round robin. Will and the 
others were pretty clever. They got more fun out of trad- 
ing and training horses than the boys of today get out of 
shooting marbles or playing baseball. 

Will didn’t want the little filly following the old brood 
mare around, so when he got the two of them home he 
called me and said, ‘“‘Sam, it’s about time you began learn- 
ing something about taking care of an animal. I’ve got a 
nice little mule here and I’m going to let you have it if 
you promise to take good care of it.” 


A Speedy Little Mule 


PROMISED and Will gave me the filly. At five and a 

half I thought I knew a lot about horses, and that filly 
didn’t look much like a mule to me. But Will had said it 
was and it wasn’t up to me to doubt the word of anybody 
who knew all about horses and mules, as Will did. But 
if it was a mule, I thought it ought to look more like other 
mules, so I sheared its tail right down, leaving a little tuft 
of hair at the end. A few months later, when her body 
began to fill out and lengthen and you could see something 
else about her besides just legs, I thought it would be smart 
to make a race horse out of my mule. I trained her. I was 
reaching the stage at that 
time when I would train 
anything, even a rocking- 
horse; and I found she 
could step aplenty. 

“Can all mules run as 
fast as mine?”’ I asked Will 
one evening when we were 
sitting around having sup- 
per—we had supper at four 
o’clock and turned in be- 
fore sundown. 

“T should saynot! That’s 
the fastest mule in the 
world,’’ Will replied. 

Father weighed in: 

“What kind of oats you 
training that mule on, Sam? 
Wish you’d let me have 
some to give the horses. If 
you ain’t careful people 
round here will be a-saying 
Vine Hildreth’s youngest 
son has the old man beat 
when it comes to training a 
horse.” 

But at that age the boy 
instinct was stronger in me 
than the horse instinct, so 
when another boy in the 
neighborhood offered to 
swap me his pony for my 
muleltook him up. Iwas be- 
ginning to be a horse trader 
on my own hook. That was 
my first deal in horseflesh. 
(Continued on Page 121) 
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‘“‘No Nonsense About It. You Two 


Have Treated Me Too White for Me 
to Go and Get You Talked About" 


HEY left their private 
[sn on a siding at the 
Junction, over Mrs. Bas- 
com’s protests. 
‘Why not take the Kiora 
all theway?’’ she demanded. 
““Tt’s so comfortable, and a 
private car would make your 
old friends so puffed up.” 
““Not much,” replied Bas- 
com; “‘they’d think I was 
trying to put on dog—and 
they all knew me when.” 

So they boarded the rattletrap evening local for 
Beechville and he sat back and surveyed the familiar 
landscape. Twenty years, but it looked exactly the 
same, except that paved highway beside the track; 
there used to be an old rutted road there. Bascom 
surprised himself by identifying all the landmarks read- 
ily—the Skinner farm; then the blee!: stone tower people 
called Watson’s Folly because the builder went bankrupt 
before it was half finished; the ancient Williams home- 
stead, gleaming white amid big trees; Pond’s Corners; 
the gravel pit where the murdered Dago’s body had 
been found. Why, it seemed almost as if he had been 
along here yesterday! The country still lay under a 
mantle of snow, but the weather was mild and the snow 
was turning to slush, dirty and repulsive. Thin rills trickled 
down the hillsides, the trees stood out bare and stark. 

The conductor came along. Bascom handed him the 
tickets; then something about the man made him take a 
second look. 

‘Hello, Ed!” he exclaimed. 
Don’t you remember me?” 

A gleam of distrust hardened Ed’s fishy eye. 

“Can’t say as I do,” he replied slowly, staring. 
reckon you’ve got the advantage of me, mister.” 

“Why, I’d know you anywhere! You’ve hardly changed 
a hair,” exclaimed Bascom, ignoring Ed’s corpulence and 
gray head in the glow of this reunion. ‘Don’t you re- 
member Bruce Bascom?” 

“Well, I’m darned! Bruce Bascom! Say, I’d never of 
believed it possible. Gee, you’re changed! Why, you’re 
gettin’ old!’”’ Bascom stiffened. 

“You think so?” 

“T should say I do! Look at them crow’s-feet—and a 
corporation too. Say, where you livin’ now?” inquired 
the conductor, leaning forward with his hands on the arm 
of the seat. 

“Out West.” 

“Workin’?” 

“Now and again.” 

“Got a good iob?” 


“How are you, anyhow? 


“No, I 


ERNEST 


” 


“Pretty fair, 
Lines. 

“Well, you won’t find the old town changed much.” 

“Glad to hear it.” 

“You bet!’’ Ed agreed. ‘‘There’s worse places than little 
old Beechville. Is this your missus? Pleased to meet you, 
ma’am. Well, glad to’ve seen you, Bruce. Look me up.” 

He passed on. Bascom turned wrathfully to his wife. 

“Well, what’re you sniggering about now?” 

Her only answer was to giggle into her handkerchief. 

“Tsn’t he the limit? And after I’d lied like a gent too! 
Why, that bird looks old enough to be my father!” 

“T’m glad you think so,”” murmured his wife, remember- 
ing her duty. 

“Oh, shut up!’’ he snapped. “That isn’t funny. You 
know he does. Ed looks fifty-five.” 

“‘And I suppose you look thirty.” 

“Your own mother said she wouldn’t take me for a day 
over thirty-five,’’ he reminded her triumphantly. 

“Yes, but mother was visiting us.” 

Presently the conductor wandered back, his air mys- 
terious. 

“There’s another party comin’ back to the old home 
town,” he remarked with a jerk of his thumb toward the 
rear of the car. 

They glanced around and beheld a girl in her early 
twenties. She was gazing out of the window, her cameo- 
like profile toward them. 

““By George!”’ exclaimed Bascom. 

“Tsn’t she exquisite?’’ whispered his wife. And then 
both of them wondered where they had seen her before, 
Her wood-colored suit and cloche hat set off her flowerlike 
beauty perfectly; she smacked of Park Avenue. 

“‘T’ve met her somewhere, I’m positive,”’ declared Mrs. 
Bascom. Ed smiled indulgently. 


said the president of the Great Trunk 


y Gaorker: Pattulllo 
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‘°Tain’t likely, ma’am. I reckon you 
the theayter maybe. She kicks up 


‘She what?” 
‘‘She’s a play actress. You kno 
revue girls.” 
“Oh! What’s her name?”’ } 
“That’s Peggy Price, as she calls hers 
name’s Annie Magee. You remembe 
Bruce? Sure you do—used to live down b 

“Oh, aye,’ assented Bascom; and 
‘‘She’s lovely.” <4 

“Handsome is as handsome does, ma’am. 
virtuously, throwing a bold look at Miss Pr 
ought to have annihilated Peggy, but sh 
as though he did not-exist, and Ed’s eye: 
He muttered something and went on abou 

“Did you see that?” inquired Mrs. Ba 

“ce What? ” 

“The look your yokel friend gave tha g 
tively insulting.” 

“Don’t get excited about a trifle’ 
mean any harm.” 

‘Virtue chastening Vice, I suppose? Oh 

“No, not exactly. It’s merely the smi 
anybody beyond local standards.” % 

“Do you know her, Bruce?” 

“‘T remember her father—used to boat 
Wops on the railroad. That Irishman ¢ 
man on the line too. But she must have b 
kid when I lived here, of course.’ ‘ 

Mrs. Bascom studied the girl curiously. 

“Poor thing,” she said at last; ‘‘she’s going 
fully lonely here. Go up and speak to h 

“Tf you say so,’”’ he replied with an ale 
her repent. 

He rose and went stiggering down the a 

“This is little Annie Magee, isn’t it?” 

His tone was bluff and paternal, but 
proach was old stuff to Peggy and a fli 
played on him like the dart of a rapier. 
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and her whole face lighted with a smile. 
t look like a masher, and, besides, his wife 


-real name, yes. Do I know you?” 

yu were a baby when I lived in Beechville, 
yut I knew your dad and one of your broth- 
shink his name was.” 


’ 


tat. Mike’sin Texas now. And you’re —— 
Beom. Perhaps you remember the family.” 
{know an old Mrs. Bascom up on the hill, 


a my mother. She’s been dead a long while, 

uu burned up a year or so ago.” 

- are a Bascom boy too?” ° 

y other Hugh. He’s out West with me now.” 
s itinizing him with frank interest. 

9 ou don’t look like Beechville to me,”’ she re- 
| 

44 Bascom beamed, pulling down his vest and 

} stomach. 

|e old New York—or Chicago perhaps.” 

yi wasn’t here,” replied the railroad man with 

g ice back, “I'd tell you what you look like.” 

oids like the real gravy. Is that your wife? 


ailiscomfited, Bascom led the way. The two 
t sily and naturally. A swift glance of ap- 
j/oth appeared reassured. Soon they were 
it ut a sign of constraint. 

shana can say the prettiest things,’’ Peggy 
[) boy’s good.” 

ard,” said Mrs. Bascom comfortably, but 


don your account.” 
id Miss Price, ‘‘shows you’ve forgotten 


They were nearing their destination and she left to 
gather her belongings. 

“What a country this is!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Bascom. 
“Here you used to drive a baggage wagon in a little old 
place like this, and now you’re head of seventeen thousand 
miles of railroad.” 

Bascom straightened his tie complacently. 

“‘And that lovely flower of a girl comes from down below 
the tracks, and her father bossed a bunch of wops.”’ 

“Beechville!”” the brakeman bawled from the door. 
“Beechville!’’ 

They grabbed their coats and bags and stepped lively, 
for Beechyille provided scant traffic; and the engineer, a 
temperamental cuss, was apt barely to hesitate there if he 
had anything special on for the evening at the end of the 
line. 

There was nobody at the depot to receive them. Rain 
had begun to fall and the place dripped drearily. 

“Didn’t. you wire What’s-His-Name—Mr. Peters?’’ de- 
manded Mrs. Bascom. 

“T certainly did. Maybe he didn’t get it.”’ 

At this moment the station agent approached. 

“Are you Mr. Bascom?” 

“That’s my name, yes.” 

“Well, Rufe Peters told me to tell you he had to drive 
over to Bingham today on business, but he’ll be back day 
after tomorrow.” 

“How can we get up to the tavern? Got any taxis?” 

For answer the agent stuck his head round the corner of 
the station and yelled at a flivver coupé parked there. 

“Hi, you, Elmer!”’ 

“What d’you want?” 

“‘Coupla passengers for the tavern.” 

“All right,”’ said Elmer. 

He came forward and accepted one of the bags Bascom 
thrust at him. Meanwhile Peggy Price stood in the midst 
of her bélongings, looking helplessly about her. 

“You'd better come along with us,” suggested Mrs. 
Bascom. ‘‘There seems to be only the one car. We can all 
squeeze in somehow.” 

They piled into the flivver and the driver prepared to 
strap the bags on the running board. 

“They’ll get soaked there,’’ Peggy protested. 


“Sure they will. Drive us up first, and then come back 
for these things,” said Bascom. 

The driver grumbled but yielded, and carried the luggage 
into the station. 

“We'll take you where you want to go first, Miss Magee. 
Where is it?”’ 

She gave an address. It seemed to surprise the driver. 
He hesitated and then began to eye her up and down with 
an ill-concealed grin. 

“Did you hear what she said?’”’ demanded Bascom 
sharply. ‘Well, go there. And then take us to the tavern 
afterward.” 

They went careening down the snow-covered street. 

“T wish he wouldn’t go so fast,’’ Mrs. Bascom com- 
plained. 

““Gee, so do I! We might miss the triumphal arch or 
something,” giggled Peggy. 

Bascom made a wry face. Of course he hadn’t antici- 
pated any sort of welcome on his return to his birthplace; 
but still, some of them must have known he was coming, 
because he had telegraphed to Rufus Peters and also re- 
served rooms at the tavern. His wife, catching sight of his 
face, started to chuckle. She guessed what was passing in 
Bruce’s mind—the innumerable receptions and welcoming 
committees every time he made a trip in his own country. 
Well, this would do him good, she reflected. 

The Magee family still lived ‘‘below the tracks,’ in a 
run-down shack that had been a neat cottage in the section 
boss’ day. A decrepit fence inclosed a small yard. Bas- 
com was taken aback by the neglected appearance of the 
place. How did it happen that this pampered revue star 
permitted her mother to live in such poverty? 

“Tsn’t it awful?” she said in a low voice. ‘It looks even 
worse than I thought it did.’’ Then, more to herself than 
in the way of explanation: ‘““You know, mamma would 
never let mé help her. That’s why | came home. She’s got 
to, that’s all. Mike, he won’t do anything. He’s sore.”’ 

““Mike? That’s the Texas brother, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, and he’s doing fine. But Mike blew back here a 
few years ago and didn’t like it. Stayed only two days. 
Mike said he’d been bossing niggers too long to let a bunch 
of rubes high-hat him.” 

(Continued on Page 66' 


A Hoarse, Smothered Cry as the Girl Reacned the Sill, and She Swept Annie Magee to Her Ample Bosom Fiercely Enough to Crush Her 
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drained his mustache cup the see- 


ond time than Mrs. Sal Vining, without TIUSIeU S TR A “TOE D BY yan Ae Mores H. 


stirring from her chair, began to 
stack the dishes. Cale got out 
his pipe and shook tobacco into 
it, holding his left hand cupped 
around the bowlsothat no grain 
of tobacco should be lost. He 
dusted his big freckled hands 
together. 

‘““Where’s the Queen of 
Sheba?” he inquired then. 

Sal, getting up and groaning 
at the crackling in her knees, 
answered, ‘‘Upstairs, changing 
her dress.”’ 

“Fourth change today,” said 
Cale. ‘Getting so she’s got a 
different dress for every occa- 
sion, and stockings to match.” 

“You’d think so,’ Sal re- 
plied. 

She migrated to the sink and 
Cale drew up a chair to the sec- 
retary, which he had backed 
against the north wall of the 
kitchen at right angles to the 
safe where he kept the town 
books. Night was his time for 
working on the books. 

He opened the lid of the sec- 
retary, revealing a_ slanting 
green baize surface spotted with 
ink splashes and dug up where 
the cat had stretched herself. 
He swung open the safe door 
and plucked out a mighty cloth- 
bound, leather-backed, gilt- 
lettered tome. He hooked out 
the coal hod from behind the 
stove, spat, sat down beside it 
in the black Windsor chair with 
the split bottom, cleated, and 
pricked at the nibs of his pen 
with thumb and forefinger. He 
yawned. Working on the town’s 
books was like holding a hand- 
kerchief drenched in chloroform 
to his nose. A soporific, his 
daughter Felice—the Queen of 
Sheba—had told him. She was 
getting hold of a lot of these 
words that crack against the 
wall lately, and of the ideas that 
went with them as well. 

He took up an oil canvas in a 
gilt frame, swathed in picture 
wire, which had been leaning 
against the side of thesafe. It 
was a painting of winter, done 
by a lamentable ’prentice hand. 

“What’s this doing out 
here?” hesaid over his shoulder. 

Mrs. Vining, carrying hot 
water from the stove to her dish 
pan, jerked her head toward a 
region of the house familiar to 
them both. 

“What would your guess be? 
Felice abstracted it from the 
parlor just before supper. That 
Mr. Whitcomb’s coming to take 
her to a dance.” 

““T don’t like the man,” Cale 
said, darkening. 

“T know, but what’s anybody 
going to do? We can’t forbid 
the man the house exactly.” 

“Whose house is it? I didn’t like his attitude at the last 
road hearing, I tell you.” 

“Cale, he’s only a boy. There’s nothing against him.” 

“Outside of his experimenting with a girl wearing 
another man’s ring, I don’t know as there is—no. That’s 
Felice’s lookout. These days, when marriage is nothing 
better than a slip hitch, a man ought not to bear down too 
hard on an engagement. Sal, you think she’s in the mood 
to marry Peter?” 

“Mood to marry Peter?’’ Mrs. Vining echoed. ‘It’s a 
little late to be asking that question, isn’t it? She’d better 
be. She’s wearing the man’s ring.” 


“Excuse Me. After This, I’m Simply Intruding”’ 


“Yes, wearing his ring. Sometimes she wears it. You 
might not have noticed it, but she’s had now for some time 
back the look of a woman on a journey. Same as if she had 
looked in on us for a night or two and condescended to 
sleep here and eat what vittles the house affords. Here’s 
this picture. Looks enough like winter, don’t it, to be its 
twin? But no, not good enough, where she’s got this man 
coming to take her to a shindig, and he might have to sit 
in there and look at it a matter of five minutes. Has he got 
tender eyesight?”’ 

““He’s been an art critic, she tellsme, on anewspaper. ... 
Sh-h! She’s coming down the stairs now.” 


now appeared there, with) 
CRANK over her arm, her hair s 
a dab of cold ery 
cheek. 
““Don’t look, |, 
laughed. | 
“Ain’t any tent; 
Cale muttered, fiy 
town business, 
Felice tossed 1b 
Mrs. Vining with) 
about mending a}. 
arm. Her mothers 
dish pan and we 
sewing basket. Fi 
back of her fatheip 
cheeks in her cocp 
kissed the crown ' 
She had perfected 
benefit a modificj 
beloved-old-fool s\k 
ment, and he sat ||} 
humped a little. 
‘IT dub thee 4 
Caleb,” she said, 
down on the secren 
Vining coat of arn) 
you old kitchen dep 
you have sprung 6 
Whitcomb’s cousit, 
searches, and jusf 
had him make 
Mr. Gribling thatp 
Early heralds, si| 
ling’s literature, hi! 
lum to be the rt 
calculated to pj 
ancient blazon of é 
vellum the Vining» 
was blazoned on 5 
was stated on a ca, 
to consist of ther 
dragons passant in 
crest, a dexter 4 
holding a bat 
and motto, di 
times of one D 
consisting of 
Carpe diem. 
“We ought t 
up our heads” 
holding the g 
lum at arm’s 


““Carpo. Enj 
gather, waste, Dp) 
an idiotic thing 
Enjoy the day, ? 
waste the day, pic 
“There you are 
your day. Well, Ig 
living up to the 
all along. 3m 
“You? Livir 
kitchen, with 
that hideous ¢ 
out in the face 
body, and th 
books acting 
on your seni 
again—sopo; 
“And on top 
ing in the kit 

me why you both have to gravitate so e 
kitchen? You don’t thinkit’s right, either 
you're caught at table you always apologi 
of to-do, as if it had never happened bef 
never would again, inside these four wa 
“Y our father will have it so to save m 
Vining, calmly sitting down with the dres 
“Tt does save steps, I admit; but look 
tear on self-respect. I don’t believe you’ 
living room, to sit down there, since t P 
“Living room” was her new name for “parle 
learned. 


ea 


pa 
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ar thinks there’s no place like the kitchen,’ 
glid with utmost placidity. 

yy for a kitchen democrat,’’ Cale agreed. ‘I 
e( fort, awake, in any other room in the house, 
ld. Kitchen is the only place in the world 
q | rber’s chair where a poor man can have one 
o reation fits, Lissy.” 

e puld think nothing in the world went on out- 
‘ien,” Felice cried, with the pink mark of 
itr cheek. ‘‘Sit in it, eat in it, smoke in it, 
'y bath here in that horrible old blue tub, 
ik to my efforts, at least we have a perfectly 
1 now. You, one of the Vinings of Vinings- 
r| cestors wore mail. Do you realize that?”’ 
q;2r on the mother’s side was a New York 
al while before he came back here to settle 
le umbled. ‘‘ Yes, he wore mail—on his back.” 
ns,” drawled Felice. “Mr. Whitcomb says 
e}1eapest form of wit.” 

thzomb knows,” retorted Cale. “‘Yes, you 
ynjiat young man to know all the cheap forms.” 
ni know him. That’s why you talk about him 


e 


< 


YV 


di’t know. I crossed swords with him at the 
seing. He’s a slick talker too. I understand 
flag machine now. They tell me he’s had a 
p} the air already.” 

as ople up—yes. Ten dollars for ten minutes.” 
r minute just for what satisfaction there is in 
naven’t got solid ground under you,” Cale 
sy closed about her arm hard. She was his 
fa.er’s child. The depth of his love for her was 
-¢n to himself. But with that black drop of 
\1:lancholy in his veins, he could never express 
i ction of it. She was his child and exhibited 
‘aracter. Nobody had ever made the claim 
ol fter her mother. She had his drawl and his 
}} set to the shoulders. They were bare now, 
léee how comically like his they were, for all 
y pauty. 

iahed the mended dress from her mother’s 
1a little ery of thanks vanished in the back 
H’ mother got up and trailed after her. 

st ing at the town books so hard that he didn’t 
Ht’s knock on the door just at his elbow. The 
(mein uninvited. Standing before Cale, he 


we 


= 


let a leather-covered billy 
drop out of his blue sleeve. 
He was in the uniform of an 
officer of the law, and for these 
summer months performed 
the duties of night watchman 
to the Inlet. In the fall he 
was going to set up a law 
office. 

Peter Holt was a man like 
Cale in his love for kitchens, 
and like him in other ways. 
That, in the mother’s opin- 
ion, was the secret reason 
why Lissy Vining had ac- 
cepted him. 

And, it was true, Cale in 
his youth was very much 
what Peter Holt was now, 
dependable and strong, with 
the same humor, the same 
ironic tincture in his talk 
and the same devil sleeping - 
in his breast. 

‘*Here’s the weapon 
they’ ve given me,” said Peter 
with a lift of his brows. ‘‘There’s lead inside that, mind 
you. How hard ought a man to hit with it?” 

“Hard enough so your man won’t move for a little, I al- 
ways say, but not so hard that he will never move again. 
Middling hard. I guess there’s a happy medium.”’ 

Middling—that was Cale’s great word, and Felice could 
not abide it. Middling! When people asked him how he 
was he usually said ‘‘Middling.” Betwixt and between. 
Not bad enough to need a doctor, and not so good, either, 
since the Spanish War, that he would step out and dance at 
an instant’s notice without music. Able to sit up and take 
nourishment—that would sum it up. He was a moderate 


man; moderate in his meals, moderate in his actions, 
moderate in his beliefs. But there was a sleeping devil 
in him. 


“You’ve got to remember, my boy,” he said gravely, 
“that the human skull is like an egg—strong one way. 
Strong one way is the best you can say of it. You’ve got 
to favor it in a pinch.” 

“Not much danger of my hitting anyone with this con- 
traption,’”’ Peter laughed. 


“TI Wouldn't Hesitate if I Thought 


“Never can tell. Onething, 
you can’t use your fists in a 
scrimmage—if you get into 
a scrimmage. That’s law. 
Club ’em or gun ’em, one or 
the other. 

“Beyond that the less law 
you bother with the better. 
Law’s tanglefoot to a man 
of action.” 

“T’m going to make a livy- 
ing at it,’’ Peter said. ‘‘That 
is, if Lissy will agree.’ 

He got a new grip on his 
pipe and Cale on his. 

There was a second of si- 
lence, during which they 
heard Felice’s rapid move- 
ments overhead. 

The frail house shook to a 
very light tread. And then 
the doorbell rang. Cale 
shifted in his chair at the 
sound of that rich cultivated 
24 male voice a second later in 

the front entry. 

“You know about this?’’ he muttered, and his eyes 
rested on Peter’s dark face. 

“Yes, I had advance information,’ 
lightly. 

“That was kind of her, I vow,’ Cale grunted. He 
tapped his pipestem against his big teeth, gripped it hard. 
“You muckle onto her, boy. What you’ve got you hold.” 

“T wonder what I’ve got?”’ was Peter’s rueful question. 

Felice, going toward the big yellow hotel with Tom 
Whitcomb’s arm slipped through hers, wondered too. She 
did think everything of Peter; but perhaps their love had 
grown too naturally and too inevitably, like trees and vege- 
tation. It had crept over them. She couldn’t put her 
finger on any one transitional point. It had been un- 
dramatic. 

Undramatic. A biting word, applied to her situation 
with a little sting of bitterness. There had been too much 
of what Tom Whitcomb called the formula in all that busi- 
ness. The old receipt. No doubt Cale Vining and her 
mother had come together in some such imperceptible 

(Continued on Page 136) 


Peter answered 


“Life is —Funny,’’ Felice Breathed Tremulously 
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“*Faith,and He Needs 
No Telling, That 
Same Tim,Nor Won't 
While He Have an 
Old Fool of a Mother 
to Do the Working” 


shouted the gentleman in evening dress. ‘‘And mean- 

while we will be entertained by the well-known en- 
tertainer, Mr.—Mr.—oh, yes, Mr. Morris Kornblum, the 
well-known and famous entertainer and ballad singer, who 
will entertain us by singing that good old-time ballad, My 
Mother Wasa Lady. And I want to say in that connection 
that I heard some language a while ago, and being that we 
got the honor to have with us here tonight some of the 
frailer sex, I ask one and all of us to behave himself like a 
gentleman for the rest of the bill. No language, boys. 
Give Mr. Kornblum your kind attention and remember 
that you are a gentleman.” 

“So is your old man!”’ 

“‘Ma-a-a-a!’’ whinnied the dollar seats. 

I cut a cigar, planning to doze through the singing as 
comfortably as the hard and splintery bench on which I sat 
would permit. I heard running feet in the aisle behind me, 
and then my match was blown out and my cigar was 
knocked askew; a man had dived past me toward the va- 
cant seat adjoining mine. When I turned to protest I saw 
that the seat was still vacant. An usher hurried down the 
aisle. 

“Where did that guy duck to, fellow?’’ he demanded. 
“T seen him pop in here somewheres.”’ 

I stood up, pulling my overcoat away from the vacant 
seat. Its tail hung obstinately in air, but I snatched it free, 
revealing the cramped legs of the belated patron protrud- 
ing from under the bench. 

“Hey, fellow!” shouted the usher, stooping to seize a 
leg. He leaned back and tugged until the invisible man 
straightened out like a tautened rope. Something gave 
way at the other end and the whole patron came suddenly 
into view. He scrambled to his feet when the usher let go. 

‘What’s the idea of pulling a guy’s leg?” 


Ts main bout will be put on in a few minutes,” 


homas MceMorrow 


yo a 
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““What’s the idea of hiding on me? Held on, too, didn’t 
you?” 

“Who, me? Get away! Been sitting right here all 
night. Ask him. Wasn’t I sitting right here, Jack? Lost 
something. Can’t a guy lose something on the floor with- 
out you coming along and pulling his leg?”’ 

“Oh, it ain’t so,” interposed the beautiful girl who occu- 
pied the seat beyond the vacant one. ‘I seen him come 
busting in right now. If I didn’t I hope to ——” 

“Tf somebody busted you in the nose it’d be so, wouldn’t 
it?’’ said the patron. 

““Who’s going to do the busting?”’ inquired the lady’s 
escort, leaning across her. 

“Tf you been sitting here all night, where’s your ticket?” 
demanded the usher. 

“There!’’ said the patron, tendering it. 
weep. Pulling guys’ legs! Right, ain’t it?” 

“Absolutely right,’”’ said the usher. ‘‘ You got the win- 
ning number, fellow. Come across with that ten spot you 
were handed out front in mistake for a single.” 

“Not me,’ said the patron positively. ‘Here, I’ll show 
you what he give me—a single, a deuce and eighty cents. 
See for yourself. Besides, there’s a sign out there ‘No 
errors corrected after leaving the window.’ Go on out and 
get somebody to read it to you.” 

““Leaving,’” said the usher, “is when a gentleman 
studies out his change to give the box an argument, and 
then leaves when he can’t find none. What you done is 
‘lamming,’ and that don’t count. You picked up and 
lammed, didn’t you? Come across now!” 

“Here, boy,’ said the patron confidentially, ‘‘take the 
deuce and shut up. You couldn’t find me, see?”’ 

“Ts this for me?” said the usher, lowering his tone. 
“Well, that’s nice of you. I’ll fix it up with the box. 
Much obliged.” 


“Read it and 


seat. He fayore 
slow wink. 
“Didn’t that 
Eight bucks to tl; 
it over nice, did 
in knowing how! 
heh! Oh, I’m te 
got to look in a\ 
want to find onei 
Frisk will fall for! 
the two spot a 
to him. Did y4 
And did he ta 
yes and a tiger, 
show you where ] 
ten spot in case they searched me; this will 
laugh. 
“See? The old rubber heel is loose unde 
pulled it out and pinched the ten.” He ha 
thin leg over the other, exposing the sole of 
studied it, put it down, and brought up the 
inspection. ‘Say,’ he said with a change of 
leg was that guy pulling? Ain’t that a nice 
“Ha-ha-ha!”’ laughed the lady musically. | 
ten too. Who got busted now?” ? 
The patron shrank into his seat, drawing i] 
sigh. From the roped ring came the entert 
tortured artistically and achingly sweet: 


“My mother was a lade-e-e, as yours you will | 
And you may have a sister who needs pro-tec! 


“Cheer up,’ I said. ‘After all you’ve lost 
lars. It could be worse.” 
“Yeah,” he growled, refusing comfort, th' 
tive glance of his pale-blue eyes expressed I 
gratitude, “it could be your deuce instead oft 
I offered him a cigar. He took it, exam! 
reached out silently to pluck my cigar from m!| 
his own. € 
“Tt was her uncovered me, wasn’t it?” hes: 
like to give her one smack. What’s the gam 
Jack?”’ mY 
A second entertainer was in the ring n’ 
threatening to do tricks with cards. 4 
“Don’t you approve of women attendin) 
asked. ‘“‘It will make the sport more human’ 
“Think so, Jack? Wait till you hear this | 
raw meat! Not that I will hold that against }} 
this is a grudge fight with me, and I am going | 
first degree too. But not as a general rule. L' 
you want to hear about women following figh 
ring! Say to me like this: ‘Moe, what do you 
women following fights?’ Why, say, Jack — 


» | 

I am walking into a saloon this evening 0 
Avenue near Kit Carson’s ball park on the tré 
on. I am fighting a boy this evening named / 
baum—Battling O’Connor I call him—an¢ 
ranged a very nice bout for him with a color 
who is laying them just then like a floor, Lots 
are got this colored fellow labeled with ' 
crossbones, and don’t want none of h 
think if my boy will slap him down it v 
you my private opinion, it is my priva 
colored man will push my boy over so har 
but I am not running away from him 0 
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smitts in rosin. And I am hunting my boy to 
t)he cage with the colored man on this evening. 
h| I hear, he is barricading himself in the back 
saloon and is not going to fight any colored 
h he has got his strength. That is one thing is 
r ith fighting these nom-de-plume Irishmen; 
ft. got a head on their shoulders, and they are 
it there. I figure I will coax my boy out and 
eon is going to lay down, and it will come out 
y, ecause after the coon slaps my boy he will 
» count how many laid down, but it will feel 


‘habe this saloon as full of good news as a 
den somebody crashes into me and I am sit- 
_preparing to roll over. This bird who drops 
-/ apron on, and he bustles out the door prom- 
aim, “I will get his mother!” 
‘lid I, raising my pan. 
yecond helping right away. Five men got 
41 locked arms and stamped their feet on my 
9}ons, and done an eccentric dance, and they 
o dso fast I could not see an out. Figuring 
em be quite flat, I take hold and pull myself 
nie group. These men are fighting, but there 
0) verybody, and they make room for me right 
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feet. But then there was three. And ll this while he is 
weeping silently and rubbing his teeth together. Well, 
thinks I, he is going to run out of material very soon, and 
I will leave quietly by this side door and read the rest of it 
in the morning paper. I am not going to jump on when it 
is already three to one. What have I got against the young 
fellow? 

This man in the apron opens the door and steps aside, 
and, thinks I, here comes the reserves and now for the 
wagon, when who walks in the door but a thin little woman 
with gray hair and a mouth like a snapping turtle. She 
has got an old red shawl on her, and she rolls it up slowly 
and slaps it down on the bar. She closes her fists and puts 
them on her hips, and she says, “‘Do you hear me, Tim?”’ 

It seems to me like the tears dry up in the red-headed 
youth’s eyes, and he stops on dead center. 

“Aw, mom, I wasn’t fighting,’’ he mumbles. “We was 
only fooling, wasn’t we, boys? Anyways, they was picking 
on me.” 

“Ts it picking on you they were?” she said, squeezing 
her chin up toward her nose. “No, but it’s me that’s pick- 
ing on you, you contemptible big loafer.” 

She walks right up to him and—biff !—she lands him one. 
Then she takes a hold of his ear and leads him away. 

“Bad cess to you!’”’ she says, feinting him into a knot. 
“T’ll knock that dirty temper out of you if I have to break 
every bone in your body. It’s the heart and soul of a good- 
for-nothing vagabond you are. Is it toiling and moiling 
the life out of my body I am so as you can sthreel about 
the streets and in and out of dirty little rum shops, begging 
people to pick on you and be hammered? There’s a black 
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drop in you from somewheres, you tinker, but I’ll have it 
out of you if I’ve got to leave the marks of my five thumbs 
on you every day of your life.” 

And with that she cuffs him again, and out they go. 

I look at Bat, and he is a sad sight, and I see he is not 
going to fight the colored contender this night. Well, 
thinks I, it is a poor man who can’t take the short end 
against the best of them, and I will get somebody, and I go 
to the bartender in the apron, for that is he, and I say to 
him, “That young fellow that just went out—is he a 
fighter?”’ 

“That I cannot say, mister,’”’ says the bartender, “‘be- 
cause I never stay around after he starts, and that is good 
enough advice for anybody.” 

“T mean, isheapro?’’Isay. “I am looking for a boy to 
go on in a prelim over at the Helicon tonight.”’ 

“Do they let ladies in there?’’ says he. “Then don’t 
bother with Tim, but get his old lady. She is janitor of 
that old three-decker around on Sixty-first Street.” 

I go around there, and it is an old brownstone barracks 
where a family lives in one room and pastes a sign on the 
stoop downstairs offering to rent out the middle of the 
floor to campers. And there is Mrs. Keefe, for such is her 
name, having it out with a barrel of ashes on the steps 
leading down into the basement. It is nip and tuck if she 
will put the barrel on the street or if it will put her in the 
areaway, but she is giving away too much weight, and the 
barrel breaks a head lock and takes her for a rolling fall. 
She is up and about at once and starts for a shovel, when 
I say to her, “‘Is son Tim down there, mother?”’ 

“‘What’s he wanting for?” she says, resting to puff. 

“For a fight,’ I says, going 
down and slipping her a throw- 
away. “My card, mother.” 

“Have you a warrant, officer?”’ 
she says. “But I’ll not hinder 
you. Fighting he was, the tinker, 
and fighting he’ll be till someone 
beats the head off him. It’ll bea 
grand day entirely when they 
bring him home on a door with his 
fill of fighting—if so be they don’t 
hurt the boy. He have the heart 
broke in me, officer, he have in- 
deed. Neverahand’s turn of work 
will he do, but sit and gnash his 
teeth at the thought of it, and 
beating the people till I’m a par- 
able for the neighborhood. Go in, 
officer, and mind he don’t knock 
the head off you.”’ 

She takes me for a dick. I go 
into the basement and there is a 
light, and there is friend Tim 
sitting in the kitchen and sucking 
a cigarette through the ends of 
his fingers. 

“Hello, Timmy, my boy,’ I says, 
hopping in and sitting down with 
him and squeezing his knee. ‘‘I’m 
Moe Frisk, the well-known man- 
ager. What’s this about you want- 
ing to fight? I'll give you a fight 
right away. Are yougame?” He 
looks at me, and I see a great 
yearning in his handsome gray 
eyes; but then he sighs from the 
bottom of his heart and drops his 
head into his hands. 

“Not yellow, are you, Tim?” I 
say to cheer him up. ‘The boys 
over in the saloon sent me. I told 
them I had to fight somebody to- 
night, and they sent me right 
around. What do you say?” 

He lifts up and puts his arm 
around my shoulder, and his face is 
getting sadder. 

“Did I do you anything, fel- 
low?” he begs. ‘‘Ain’t I sitting 
right here in my own house? Are 
you got to come in here and pick 
on me? It ain’t like as if I was 
a fellow was always looking for a 
scrap. I try to be a good fellow 
and friends of everybody, and 
then they go and pick on me. 
Picking on me, ain’t you? You 
know you got a dumb-bell, don’t 
you, hah?” 

He illustrates these remarks by 
cuffing me on the noodle with his 
open hand so I got to snap like a 
wolf to hold in my new set of 
teeth. 

“Intermission,” Isays. “What 
are you brutalizing me for?” 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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Remington Phipps and are not averse 

to making his acquaintance, I shall 
take a certain melancholy pleasure in in- 
troducing him to you. Known to his 
friends as Phippsy, he is, I think, rather 
a unique character in this otherwise com- 
monplace world. Still unbowed by the 
weight of his twenty-seven years, pos- 
sessed of considerable of this world’s 
wealth, a disarming personality and an 
abiding terror of being bewitched or be- 
trayed into the holy state of matrimony, 
how he has managed to escape thus far 
would puzzle even me were it not that I 
have been called on time and again to 
lower a rope and haul him off the rocks to 
a place of comparative safety. 

Even so, I’m convinced he would have 
been captured long ago were he not blessed 
with the proverbial luck of the devil. For 
in spite of his very modest ambition to 
live and die a bachelor, he is always buzz- 
ing round some fair flower; and since pay- 
ing attention without intention is one of 
the most dangerous sports a bachelor 
can indulge in—if he wishes to re- 
main a bachelor—you can see for 
yourself that Phippsy not only 
needed all his luck but the combined 
efforts of all his friends when certain 
crises, which were bound to arise, 
arose and presented their bills for 
payment. 

Indeed, at this time, having but 
that very day emerged from just 
such a situation, he and I were on 
the point of leaving New York for 
California. I hadn’t meant to go 
with him. In fact I’d sworn, with 
every intention of keeping to it, that 
I wouldn’t. 

“You admit you’re just out of 
the frying pan?’’I said. 

“Oh, rather!’’ said Phippsy. 

““Then why jump three thousand 
miles? There are perfectly good 
fires nearer home.” 

“Tf you'd ever met her, Bill, you’d 
understand.” 

- “T understand perfectly,” I said. 
“‘She’s a peach. And she’s out in 
Santa Barbara getting a divorce. Your very words.”’ 

“But there’s something about her ——” 

“There always is,’’ I said. 

“Well, anyway, I’m going; and if you’re really 
a friend of mine you’ll come along. If you’ll be 
ready to leave by day after tomorrow I’ll stake 
you to a drawing-room.” 

Of course I’m morally incapable of accepting a 
bribe. But when it’s your pal, and he really needs 
you and offers to stake you to a drawing-room, 
what would be the final decision of any generous, high- 
minded chap? ‘Very well; if you’ll agree to regard it as 
a sacrifice on the altar of friendship, I’ll go,” I said. 

That being settled, there was nothing left to do but 
telephone my man Weed; and sure enough, two days later 
we were, as the French so blithely put it, en route. And 
the mere fact that I’d left Weed, who was by no means an 
unmixed blessing, at home—Phippsy’s man Parker could 
easily do for us both—and the sense of elation one always 
feels at the prospect of adventuring in new fields—neither 
Phippsy nor I having ever been west of Chicago—put us 
both in excellent spirits. 

“The chances are,’”’ I said as we lingered over our coffee 
and cigarettes in Phippsy’s drawing-room that first eve- 
ning on the train, ‘‘the chances are you'll acquire a wife 
and I’ll settle down in the golden West and raise oranges.’’ 

“You may be right,” said Phippsy. ‘But the odds in 
my book against either one of these things happening are 
exactly one hundred to one. Want any of it?” 

“Of course not,’”’ Isaid. ‘‘Can’t a chap indulge in a little 
mental speculation without being called on for margin? 
If you’re willing to listen to a really sporting proposition, 
I’ll take you on for three games of piquet. Then we'll call 
it a day.” 

Well, we loafed, read, played piquet industriously, 
looked out of the window; we bought two Indian blankets 
we didn’t want; we found the great open spaces quite as 
open and spacious as advertised, the desert sufficiently 
deserted, the mountains surprisingly mountainous. There 
was a movie actress on the train who admired Phippsy’s 
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nose and said he ought to go into the movies. There was 
a movie actor who admired my clothes and demanded 
the name of my tailor. 

And since it is such impressions and incidents as these 
that constitute the rewards of travel, the days and the 
telegraph poles slipped by, and almost before we knew 
it we were in Santa Barbara in a rose-embowered bungalow 
belonging to as attractive a little hotel as I ever hope to 
find this side of Paradise. 

Anyway, here we were—“‘sun-kissed, ocean-washed, 
mountain-girded, island-guarded’’—with Parker telephon- 
ing madly on Phippsy’s behalf to all the other hotels, to all 
the real-estate agents who’d rented houses, to all the social 
leaders Phippsy happened to have letters to; but not one 
trace of the peach who was out there getting a divorce 
could we find. 

“Who is she, anyway?’ I asked. ‘I’m aware that her 
name is Mrs. George Armstrong Winterton. I couldn’t 
help but be at the rate Parker’s been relaying it over the 
phone. But who is George? And who said Mrs. George 
would be here? And what makes you think she’s getting a 
divorce? Don’t you know that half the women who say 
they’re going to get one never do? If ycu.ask me, I don’t 
believe she came West at all.” 

“Well, she certainly started,’ said Phippsy. ‘‘Wasn’t 
I down to the train to see her off? And the idea of getting 
rid of old George isn’t a new one, either, or why did she 
come out to California last year and establish a residence? 
You can take it from me, Bill, when it comes to the divorce, 
she’s as good as got it. And she’ll get the children, too.”’ 
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hard-hearted director, after reading this, should burst into 
tears and give his entire staff an afternoon off, then all 
these weary words have not been written in vain. 

But in the meantime, what was happening to Phippsy? 
Thadn’t the leastidea. Orrather, I had any number of ideas, 
but no inside information. So I wasn’t surprised to learn 
one morning that I was wanted on the long-distance phone. 

“Santa Barbara has been trying to get you for the past 
hour,” said one of the clerks as I strolled into my hotel. 

“Thanks,” I said. “Just put the call through 
to my room; I’ll go right up.” 

When it came to carrying on a conversation 
with Phippsy, however, things proved a bit dif- 
ficult. I couldn’t hear a word he et 

LS 1@%%%X FES F**K OT % %! 122 *1? said 
Phippsy. 

“Speak louder,”’ I implored. 

“*%'@ To To Vow *$S*K M271” he re- 
peated. 

This, you will admit, was fairly unintelligible. 

“Do you hear me?” I shouted. “If you do, 
bark like a dog.” 

Phippsy barked. 

“T heard you, old boy. Now if the answer is 
yes, go right on barking. If it’s no, keep still. 
Do you want me to come home?”’ 

“Bow-wow-wow!”’ said Phippsy. 

On my way back to Santa Barbara I speculated 
freely on what was at the bottom of Phippsy’s 
bark for help. 

Had Myrtle arrived? Had he been bunkered 
by that female golfing pirate he’d been so en- 
thusiastic about, and did he need me, the trusty 
old niblick, to get him out on the fairway 
again? 

“Whatever it is,’ I thought, ‘‘one thing’s cer- 
tain—the dear lad is up against it. The board of 
strategy will have to sit—and sit hard.” 

As a matter of fact, I was prepared for almost 
any situation except the one that actually con- 
fronted me when I stepped off the train. Oh, yes, the 
situation was there—they were both at Santa Barbara. 

“Well, well, well!” said Phippsy. ‘‘Here you are at last. 
We’ve all come down to meet you.’”’ And forthwith he 
presented me to Mrs. George Armstrong Winterton. ‘And, 
of course, you know Jane,” he said. ‘‘What do you say we 
tootle out to the country club and have a dish of tea?” 
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It took me just one hour and fifty minutes to disen- 
tangle Phippsy from his feminine followers and get him 
where I could talk to him freely. 

“Now,” I said, ‘‘will you kindly explain the mathe- 
matics of the situation? A triangle has only two legs and 
a base, but what you’re involved in seems to be an exceed- 
ingly active parallelogram. When did Myrtle arrive?” 

(Continued on Page 146) 


That's All Right,’’ said Phippsy. ‘‘Lovelty Day, Isn’t It? Do You Like Playing Round Alone? Because if You Don’t, We’d be Honored if You’d Join Us’”’ 
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EARLY nineteen centuries ago 
| \ eight men wrote the most impor- 

tant book in the world. Two of 
them gave first-hand accounts of the life 
of their Leader. Their names were Mat- 
thew and John. Two others set down sim- 
ilar biographies from the testimony of 
eyewitnesses. One of these was also a John, 
surnamed Marcus, or Mark. The other was 
Luke, a physician, who also described the 
early missionary efforts of that Leader’s fol- 
lowers. There is a hypothetical document re- 
ferred to by scholars as “Q” from which, as a 
concealed source, some of the recorded text has been 
apparently copied. Numerous letters of guidance, advice 
and inspiration were composed by these missionaries of a 
new faith. It is possible that many of them have been lost, 
but we possess three by John, the apostle, who wrote be- 
sides, in his old age, an allegory of strange and terrible 
imagery and baffling mysticism. Peter wrote two that are 
still extant. Jude and his brother James each contributed 
one. The eighth man, the most intelligent and command- 
ing of the eight, penned many. He was a little man, but 
great of heart, bearded and bald, if one is to credit early 
Christian attempts at portraiture, with a mighty mind 
and a tongue like a sword. He was a tentmaker 
from Tarsus, Saul by name. After his conver- 
sion he called himself Paul. 

Long after the authors died their writings, 
or part of their writings, were assembled in 
a single volume, the New Testament. Mil- 
lions have accepted every word in this 
Book as the strong, authentic testimony 
of the mortal life and the teachings of 
God. Millions continue so to accept. 
Scientists have doubted and questioned. 
Year by year the volume of this doubt ; 
and criticism has grown until recently, when the discoy- 
eries of science refuted the skepticism of the scientist. 

Science believed it discerned innumerable weaknesses 
and impossibilities in the eight authors’ testimony. The 
higher critics gradually constructed an imposing edifice 
of indictments against its authenticity, against even its 
probability. 

Then the science that had been skeptic was faced sud- 
denly by a startling series of new discoveries, and in con- 
sequence the whole structure of higher criticism totters 
today and threatens collapse, while the writings of the 
eight authors of the New Testament have been justified 
and confirmed. 


The Three Centuries of Silence 


HESE authors were humble men. Luke, the physician, 

and Paul were the only ones with any scientific training. 
Of their lives, apart from their writings, we know little; of 
their deaths less. We have no knowledge of when they 
wrote, or how, save in the case of Paul. Of him at work we 
can catch a fairly clear glimpse—a little red-eyed man of 
fiery energy, striding to and fro in his chamber, dictating 
to Silvanus, called Silas, or perhaps to Luke, admonitions, 
instructions, reproofs and exhortations to the newly estab- 
lished churches, undaunted by the lifted arm of an irritated 
empire, believing that the faith he preached would at last 
conquer even that empire itself. 

Yet even this picture of Paul, the author, is largely 
hypothetical. Of the other seven we have no such vision. 
We do not know certainly 
whether all the words as- 
cribed to them truly were 
theirs. For almost nineteen 
centuries there stretched be- 
tween the lifetime of the 
eight and the earliest copies 
of the writings ascribed to 
them 300 years of emptiness. 
No word they actually wrote 
has been recovered, no sec- 
ond or third or hundredth 
copy of their original manu- 
scripts has been found. Three 
centuries have lain blank be- : F 3 
tween them and the modern Baa ee : pevsvees 
world’s earliest contact with 
their writings. 

Until the last generation, 
the oldest known transcrip- 
tions of the Gospels, Epistles, 
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Acts and the Book of Revelation were contained in the 
Codex Sinaiticus and the Codex Vaticanus. The bul% of 
the former, an ancient parchment book, was found in the 
library of the Convent of Saint Catherine on Mount Sinai 
in 1859 and was presented to the Czar of Russia by its 
discoverer, Tischendorf. There was an earlier fragment, 
discovered years“before. The whole of it contained the 
New Testament complete, and most of the Old. Scientists 
believe that it was written toward the middle or end of the 
fourth century. 

Another perhaps slightly older Bible is the Codex Vati- 
canus, which has been the chief treasure of the Library of 
the Vatican for centuries. Portions of the Old Testament, 
as well as part of the Epistle to the Hebrews, all of Timothy, 
Titus, Philemon and Revelation were lost before we have 
any record of it. 

These two great codices were volumes such as princes 
might have owned—great stiff pages of dark skin on which 
the text has been set down with exquisite care in inks of 
silver and gold with delicately wrought initials. As an- 
tiques they were well-nigh priceless; as source Bibles they 
are invaluable. They stand, two massive, broken monu- 
ments on the road back to Scriptural sources, and with 
them, for centuries, that road ended. Beyond was silence 
and surmise—a gap of 300 years stretching between these 
royal volumes and the humble folk who first set down their 
belief in the godhood of Christ and their stories of His life. 

Scientists have attempted to bridge that abyss of silence 
with theory and hypothesis. They have attempted to fill it 
with the skepticism of the higher critics. The problem has 

» been baffling. The three centuries of silence 
has been one enigma. The language in 
which the earliest known copies of the New 
Testament were written has been another, 
equally insoluble. 

Greek, presumably, is the language in 
which the authors of the New Testament 
wrote, for Greek, in their era, was the com- 
mon speech of the Roman world. In Asia, 
in Egypt, in Rome itself, culture had be- 
come Hellenic. Men who could write at 
all wrote in Greek. All except the lowest 
and most benighted spoke it. It was the 
nearest approach to a universal language 
the world has yet seen. Greek is the tongue 
in which the great codices were written. 

But such Greek! Classical scholars have 
wrung their hands over it. Pericles and 
Socrates would have had enormous diffi- 
culty in understanding it. It was not the 
Attic tongue. Words unknown to the 
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golden age of the Hellenes are included 
orthography is different. Even the gramn; 
Frequently it is difficult for classicists to gel 
at all from a passage. There are more thai) 
the New Testament that, until a few ye 
scholars were forced to guess at. 

This strange distorted form of the Helle 
ceived innumerable excuses and explanation 
were blamed for carelessness in copying. It} 
that, since most of the authors of the New Ti 
Jews, they had permitted idiosyncrasies 0 
tongue to creep in when they tried to write * 
Bible students held that the strange dialect 
significance. Some of the more skeptical : 


distorted tongue was proof positive against t 
antiquity. The story of the life of Christ, asc 
John, they declared solemnly, must have bet) 
earlier than 200 A.D., and the other Gospi 
been set down long after the time of Christ. 


The Theory of the Critic: 


ee the higher critics held, 
that the New Testament had undergone ri! 
during the reign of Constantine. It is known1 
emperor’s conversion early in the fourth c¢ 
about revising the religion of his adoption ¥j 
passion for order and system. Undoubtedly: 
serted, he collected the writings of the founder! 
and edited them to his own satisfaction, am! 
ing, adding and rejecting as he saw fit. TI 
nothing, critics claimed, concerning what thel 
their co-authors actually wrote. What we ha 
oldest manuscripts, so the theory ran, is w. 
willed despot thought they wrote or wIst! 
written. | 

There the matter stood: Three hundred y! 
broken at last by the voices of the Codex Sina) 
Codex Vaticanus, speaking a Greek that thes’ 
Hellenic tongue did not recognize, and add¢ 
suspicion that Constantine, rather than the! 
the writings are ascribed, had fashioned thé 
ment. af 

That is all modern civilization knew com 
men who followed and believed in Christ, 1 
science, which had doubted, was awed by né 
into the beginnings of belief. 

Out of Egypt the child Christ returne 
land. Out of Egypt, and not from the coun 
and His later life, have come astounding 
the writings that tell all we know of Him. 
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sti2 no trace of Him or of His followers has 
|. 3ethlehem tells us nothing of the Baby born 
zeth furnishes no record of His childhood. 
i Exploration Fund has combed the land from 
t} other. It has made notable discoveries, but 
> 2en almost entirely geographical—sites of 
‘ins and villages and the courses of dead 
ol highways mentioned in the Scriptures. 
m itself, apart from remnants @f Roman 
ce of the Temple and the problematical 
ply Sepulcher, has yielded nothing directly 
wh the life of Christ and His followers. 
"ae invasions have plowed through Palestine. 
e\ive not destroyed, the heavy rains, beating 
nm during Syrian rock, have erased. Palestine, 
al climate, has been unable to retain for 2000 
sets committed to its care, but Egypt can 
i€ for 8000. 


T2 Ancient Papyrus Writings 


} 
tl life-giving flow of the Nile there is an arid, 
viz atmosphere. Rains there are none, and the 
“21g and perpetuating drift of the brown sand 
#)ps. From Egypt the modern world obtained 
it, our version of the Old Testament, written 
aj rather ponderous Greek by scribes of the 
01's that settled there. From Egypt, more 
some an enormous and dramatic mass 
‘onfirming the New Testament. 
ony is riot graven upon rock. It . 
papyrus, the ancestor of mod- 
ittened reeds fashioned into 
pages that endure in a dry 
n(sh the cherishing sands with 
ence of granite. The old- 
writing yet discovered 
V across 4500 years and 
ly copy of another pa- 
) Jars older. 
3 of ancient Egypt’s 
mt harvested vast quan- 
le eds that grow along 
rl! them 
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placed horizontally. The strips were then soaked in water, 
pressed and, when dried, rubbed to eliminate any rough- 
ness. The result was a sheet, usually about ten by five 
inches, which sold in the first century of our era for the 
equivalent of twenty-five cents. The ink used was a com- 
pound of charcoal, gum and water. Generally the writing 
was done across the horizontal strips, though notations 
often were made on the vertical-ribbed back of the docu- 
ment. If more than one page was required the second was 
pasted onto the bottom of the first, the third onto the bot- 
tom of the second, and so on. The completed manuscript 
had a stick affixed to either end and then was rolled into 
a scroll, tied and, if it were a letter, sealed and addressed. 

Papyrus was the common writing material of the ancient 
world. It was cheap; it was plentiful. Under the Romans 
enormous quantities of it were used, for throughout the 
empire, and particularly in Egypt, only the lowest classes 
were without ability to write and there were scribes in 
plenty to help them. 

Thus in the early days of the Christian Era there was a 
vast circulation of manuscripts between friends and rela- 
tives, between business men, between gov- 
ernment officials. Accounts were kept 


Of Him at Work We Can Catch a Fairly 
o Striding to and Fro in His Chamber, Dictating to Silvanus 
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upon papyrus. Records were written, 
proclamations were issued, books were 
copied upon these durable tanned sheets. 
Undoubtedly all the writings later col- 
lected into the New Testament were set 
down originally upon papyrus. A total of 

200 linear feet of material was required by 

the eight authors. Luke’s Gospel needed a 
scroll thirty-one or two feet long. The Epistle 
to the Thessalonians took fifteen inches. 

All letters of the period were rolled, tied, sealed 
and handed to a courier or traveler, who carried 
them to their destination. Since the delivery was to 
be personal, the address written on the scroll was nothing 
more than a memorandum—‘“‘To Romans.”’ 

This custom has caused Bible students much trouble. 
No one knows who the Jews were or where they were to 
whom was written the epistle addressed ‘‘To Hebrews.” 
Similarly, it has never been and never can be determined 
whether the Galatians, to whom Paul wrote an epistle, were 
the Gauls of North Galatia or the folk of South Galatia, 
who dwelt in and about Antioch. 

The whole life of the time was set down upon papyrus 
sheets. They were the voices and the spirit of the age, 
caught and made permanent, until the empire fell and 
the papyri went up in the fires kindled by barba- 
rians or else vanished beneath the increeping 
Egyptian sands. 

As the centuries marched past, plunderers or 
treasure seekers, digging into the tombs of 
old kings and prowling about the sand- 
covered ruins of ancient cities beside the 
Nile, came now and then upon sheets and 
rolls of tawny fabric, covered with incom- 
prehensible scribblings infadedink. These 
the marauders usually burned, for in Egypt 
fuel is scarce. 

Flinders Petrie, the Egyptologist, was the first to pay 
heed to the possible significance of those dead leaves of an 
old civilization, scattered through the ruins of the land. 
His chief source of material was mummy cases, the tops of 
which are fashioned into rough effigies of the occupant. 
Under the plaster surfaces of these effigies he found stuffing 
of used papyrus. Thus hermetically sealed and preserved, 
this waste paper had become infinitely more precious than 
other treasures found with the dead. From the mummy 
cases Petrie obtained hundreds of examples of the records, 
correspondence and literature of Egypt under the Ptol- 
emies and the Cesars, written for the most part in the 
vernacular Greek of the time. When translated and pub- 
lished, they startled and thrilled the scientific world. 


Varied Records of the Past 


(Oke of these erstwhile coverings of the dead came the 
living echoes of earlier centuries. A babel of voices arose, 
singing, crying grievances, making love, dunning for pay- 
ment, appealing to higher authority, admonishing sub- 
ordinates. Petrie, through his discoveries, cut a cross 
section through the rich life of a Roman province, baring 
all its fibers, nerves and veins, bringing to a half-forgotten 
epoch in history a strangely modern note. 
All varieties of writing were included in the papyri, from 
imperial proclamations to a peevish note written by a re- 
tired farmer to his grandson, reproaching him bitterly 
for letting the two pigs die. 
There were invitations to weddings, cast in a form 
almost identical with that of today. There were 
invitations to dinner as modern in tone as the 
following: 

“‘Chaeremon requests your company at 

dinner at the table of the Lord Serapis in 
the Serapeum, tomorrow, the 15th, at 
9 o’clock.” 

There were records of dental opera- 
tions, market reports which reveal 
that 1 per cent a month was the 

usual interest rate, diplomas of mem- 
bership in athletic clubs, recipes 
for toothpowder, receipted bills 
from livery-stable 
keepers, an address 
on preparedness, 
advice on how to 
avoid the income 
tax and a vast 
(Continued on 
Page 161) 


NE dozen assorted gen- 
() tlemen clad in baggy 
knickerbockers, multi- 
colored sweaters and hosiery 
ranging in hue from a modest gray to 
riotous things in green and purple, 
lounged behind the railing which guards 
the jumping-off tee at the San Rafael 
golf course and stared at the peculiar 
spectacle before them. One or two 
smiled tolerantly, like elders contem- 
plating the eccentricities of a child. 
Some indulged in low-toned insults of a general 
character, while others merely glared in disapprov- 
ing silence; and unmindful of them all, old Judge 
Pruett stepped to the tee, following his wizened 
partner, placed a somewhat worn ball upon a dab 
of sand, waggled his club over it with loving care, 
glanced down the field from beneath his pith helmet and 
swatted the ball with a clean, clicking impact. It rose in 
a tired, lopsided loop and the judge followed its flight 
with a cheerful eye. 

“All of ninety yards,’ sneered Duke Marmion, who dis- 
likes the judge. 

“Never you mind,” returned Andy Jones, of the Jones 
and Hoffman Iron Pipe Company. ‘The old wreck hits 
“em faintly, but he hits ’em straight.” 

“T can kick a cuspidor further than he hits a new golf 
ball,” murmured the Duke ungraciously. ‘‘That old man 
ought to be home counting the buttons of his coffin.” 

“Yes, and he can carry that same coffin on his back and 
beat you,’’ informed Martin Gross, of the Gross and Phil- 
bin Chain Stores. “Matter with you, you’re peevish be- 
cause the doddering old scoundrel plays the game better 
than you do.” 

“Ten bucks,”’ said the Duke. 

The judge staggered down the field upon his ancient 
legs, carrying three clubs in his left hand, and the railbirds 
continued to voice ungenial sentiments. The legal gentle- 
man is not, and never has been, a popular member of the 
San Rafael Country Club, though he has been a familiar 
figure since the days when they played the game in hob- 
nailed shoes and long trousers. This unfortunate state of 
affairs has not worried him in the least. He has a million 
dollars, according to rumor, and he carries his three clubs 
because of the horrible cost of caddies. He has worn the 
same greasy pith helmet fcr ten years, used the same clubs 
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and most likely the 
same ball; and seven 
years ago, according to 
the grillroom steward, 
he signed a check for 
a glass of milk and a 
bun. In other words, the judge is just two degrees closer 
than a fat man’s garter on a hot day. 

As the diffuser of legal justice marched off toward the 
first green, the afternoon sun descended upon him and fell 
back in confusion, for the judge looked like a one-man 
circus parade. Precious metals shone about him. Gold 
buttons flashed upon his sleeves and gold braid gleamed 
here and there as he swung at an iron shot. The true mag- 
nificence of his apparel was beyond question and his bear- 
ing was proud, because he was, for the first time in his life, 
wearing the red coat— Red Coat, I should say. It must go 
in capital letters, because that’s the sort of coat it is. 

On the day before he had broken one hundred, and by 
that I mean to say that the old reprobate had wallowed 
around the course in ninety-nine strokes; consequently 
the demonstration known officially as Wearing the Red 
Coat. 

There is, at San Rafael, a ceremonial which enters the 
lives of men who break one hundred. It is a time-honored 
institution and is regarded with veneration by the mem- 
bers. After you have struggled with those bitter eighteen 
holes for years and have finally come in with a score of two 
figures instead of three, you are admitted to the Order of 
the Red Coat and you are allowed to wear that jolly 
blazer on your next time out. 

You wear it once, officially. It is then reverently re- 
placed within its rich glass crib in the grillroom, to wait 
again, mayhap for months, for some other lucky dub to 
crash through with a certified ninety-nine. 
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One Dozen Assorted Gentl 
at the Peculiar Spectacle | 


I can hear the sardonic sniff of high-class gi 
low murmur of voices sarcastic with inquiry ov 
ner of golfing tribe it is that belongs to San F 
kind, you ask, of fuddling old women com 
club and what sort of debilitated institution is 
breaking of one hundred is considered wor 
Pause, par and near-par shooters, in your s( 


One hundred at our course is perhaps the sa? 
on yours, or maybe eighty-five, for we have 
and we admit it, the wickedest tilting groun(| 


spangled U.S. A. 
Any athlete scampering in under a hun 


Rafael, and not doing any prestidigitator stu} 
score card and the soft pencil, is entitled to 


a fair golfer at whom no one should 
sneer. Professionals rally round 
in eighty and rarely under it. Good 
run-of-the-mine amateurs crawl in 
around ninety; but the bulk of 
the golfing world, which means 
everybody, including the fallen- 
arch fraternity, is over a hundred 
and stays over it. The ordinary 
lads, San Rafaelites and others, 
start at one hundred and ten and 
go up to one hundred and fifty 
and the void spaces beyond. 

The reason for all this is that 
our lovely golf yard was designed 
by a madman wearing red whisk- 
ers and known as Ricketts, who 
defined himself as a golf-course 
architect. It happened years ago, 
before most of us were members. 
Ricketts is now deceased, and if 
there is a hell for golfers, Ricketts 
is down there on roller 
skates, laying out traps, 
and arranging greens 
from which the ball will 
roll off of its own volition. 

When the institution 
of the Red Coat came 
into being, there was 
nothing shameful about 
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dred. It was, and is, considered a trium- 
o do; and there are just two dozen mem- 
ib who persistently and habitually shoot the 
he century mark. The remaining four hun- 
ers shoot above it, up to and including Vic 
), though it is doubted, claims to have gone 
n a hundred and come back in a hundred 


s | life was probably a designer who had been 
fr trated in his other jobs and had developed a 
je When they unleashed him and told him to 
at plan a course for San Rafael, and make it 
ed so with a glad cry. He filled the surface of 
, bunkers, mounds and assorted traps, and 
. «ens wherever he saw a precipitous hill. 
hi been before Ricketts and he found ready for 
aplace of rivers, river beds, trees, caverns, 
untains, ravines, clefts, hollows, gorges, cra- 
fissures, chasms and general Paleozoic up- 
t| earth. These he took joyously and to them 
intricate network of deep traps, and the 
f course that sears the soul. 
fers, with their calm, superior smiles, have 
itinentaling out to California, bringing their 
| jve indicated rather loftily that they would 
: Yat we have in the way of golf fields. They 
tilly encountered our San Rafael; and after 
ole, or rather meandering feebly over the eight- 
ye Same gentry have been known to dis- 
human sight and be discovered later high 
jerras, wandering from oak to oak and giving 
if moaning noise of the Australian skipjack. 
ey to say is that we have a place for scudding 
tlt presents moments of genuine difficulty. 
dozen San Rafael gentlemen who scornfully 
uve Pruett drive off and trudge down the field, 
icence and proud of his flaming garment, were 
souls, reading from right to left as follows: 
1, Tex Langdon, Elmer Grant, Tommy 


ey, of these four members, Judge Pruett was 
ni, yet coupled with their articulate scorn was 
because in their years at San Rafael, not one 
acver equaled the judge’s feat, and great was 
es thereat. 

laxd together three times a week and were 
t) club as the whispering chorus, because of 
ve ational habits during play. They wagered 
thne another and played dub golf steadily 
né year after year, rarely shooting 
o: hundred and ten, but al- 
ix for brighter days. 
, ( man can smash 

d) grumbled 

e:, who is fat 

“> ought to.’ 

an, ought to,” 
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“Just Try It! How You Going to Do It?”’ 


admitted Elmer Grant, of the tire company bearing his 
name. ‘‘You’ll never do it; first, because you’re not a 
golfer and never were one; and second, because your mind 
has curdled from years of dissipation. This, coupled with 
the fact that you’re a physical wreck, will always keep 
you where you are.” 

Doc Halstead glared at his comrade. 

‘Another fifty,’’ he said, adding a couple of four-letter 
words that mean gunfire in Kentucky. 

““Hooked,’’ answered Elmer immediately, extracting a 
small book and writing down the wager. 

This occurred frequently, and Elmer had one page filled 
with such notations, the meaning being that Doc Halstead 
wagered fifty dollars at each outburst that he would break 
the hundred before Elmer Grant. 

For three years the whispering chorus had been playing 
as a foursome, and during that time a compact had sprung 
up amongst them. Their golf game developed into a con- 
test to determine which man should first have the honor of 
wearing the red garment, and in addition there was a finan- 
cial titbit to make it interesting. 

Every New Year’s afternoon, each of the gifted four 
chipped in the sum of fifty dollars to a fund, which was in 
charge of Ike Martin, the clubhouse manager, and this 
little pot had now mounted up to the respectable sum of 
six hundred dollars, which was to go to the hero who first 
came through with a score in the nineties. There were 
private wagers on the side, made during moments of exas- 
peration, and the one thing above all else in life that Elmer 
craved was to wear the Red Coat before his opponents. He 
dreamed of it by night and talked of it by day, and each 
evening his long-suffering wife listened to a detailed state- 
ment of the afternoon foozles, missed putts and general 
hard luck. 

A detail of the arrangement was that the coveted figures 
should and must be achieved when the four men were 
playing together. There could be no outsiders in the com- 
pact, nor would any gentleman be permitted to sally forth 
upon the greensward and break the deadlock by himself, 
or in the company of strangers who might be charitably 
inclined. It was a one-for-all affair, this business of the 
Red Coat, with three lynx-eyed critics on the job. 

On a famous afternoon, Doc Halstead almost did it. 
He played a miracle game and went through the first half 
in forty-nine strokes, and the first nine 
holes at San Rafael, it should be explained, 
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are exactly twenty*per cent more dismal than the second 
nine. The three prepared to see their comrade beat them 
out and draw down the six-hundred-dollar pot, and the 
doctor played a grim, earnest game, remaining perfectly 
silent and trying his level best to avoid the usual short cir- 
cuits in the mental department. 

Mrs. Luella Fate stepped in on.the sixteenth hole, when 
Doc was at his best, and he went to pieces. He hit the 
first ball out of bounds, gave a hollow laugh, struck another 
one out of bounds, burst into song, smashed his driver 
against the tin bucket which holds the sand and called upon 
heaven to witness that luck like this had never before 
ruined a mortal man. He broke his mid-iron on that fatal 
hole, threatened his caddie and took eight strokes on a 
three par. He finished with one hundred and four, which 
remained as a record for Schramm, Langdon and Grant to 
shoot at. 

The club regarded its foursome with humorous affecticn 
and listened boredly to their oft-told tales of near-success. 
Pieces were published in the San Rafael newspapers, men- 
tioning them, and outside wagers were laid, generally to 
the effect that one club member did hereby bet another 
club member that none of the whispering golfers would 
crash through the hundred for at least twenty years, by 
which time it was piously hoped they would all be dead 
and a gentleman could enjoy a quiet afternoon of golf. 

Persons with normal ears could always hear the four 
musketeers anywhere on the course. If you happened to 
be playing thirteen hole, you could mark the progress of 
their match over on Number Three, which is far away and 
sheltered by a mountain. Young and single ladies were 
warned not to stray too near them in a downwind, but 
married ladies were left to their own devices. 

Another fact that made the quartet interesting to the club 
was that they played virtually an even game. Schramm 
and Grant generally battled Halstead and Langdon, and 
this pairing had existed for the three years. They wagered 
upon every possible eventuality—who would have the 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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IGHTING one 
LG of my personal 
brand  ini- 
tialed cigarettes, I 
stepped out of the 
file room where I had been brushing up before the mirror 
and, loitering for a moment near the door, looked over the 
employes of the general office. I felt that my poise was 
admirable. My apparel was the ultimate in good taste, 
correct to a detail, yet conservative and quiet. Blondes, 
brunettes and redheads lifted their eyes in swift admiring 
glances toward me. 

As son of the owner, and a newcomer in the office of my 
father, I felt keenly the responsibility of my station. 
Father had already given me the position of office manager. 
I felt it imperative that I should exemplify for my com- 
mercial associates the modern personality of business— 
firm, unexcitable, calm, and yet with a sincere friendliness 
for each employe of the establishment. It was a part of the 
special theory I had worked out in college. 

Conscious that the gaze of the entire office staff was 
centered curiously upon me, I took from my pocket the 
typewritten notice I had previously prepared, and walking 
to the office bulletin board I posted the paper conspicu- 
ously. This, I believed, would mark the beginning of a 
new era in father’s business. Stepping back I read over the 
announcement with perhaps just a twinge of self-admira- 
tion. This was my own achievement. Father had not yet 
seen it. 


NOTICE TO EMPLOYES 


We are brothers! Anger, antagonism, harsh words and 
quarrels must be eliminated from the process of business. 
The harmony of office fellowship is essential to commercial 
success. As the new office manager I wish to assure you 
that I am a comrade and a friend to each of you. Bring 
your troubles to me. You are welcome in my office at all 
times. With democracy for all, and enmity for none, the 
time has arrived when harsh words must go, and the gulf 
betwéen employer and employe must at last be effectually 
closed. : 
Signed, THE NEw OFFICE Mar. 

During this first week at the office I had consistently 
striven to establish myself in the confidence of my co- 
workers, missing no opportunity to demonstrate in tactful 
ways that I was one of the office personnel, a friend and a 
good fellow with whom the others might associate on 
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*‘Where is Father?’’I Inquired Quietly. “‘Went 
Into the Account Room to Cool Off, I Guess’’ 


kindly terms of equality. I had not been ultra-radical in 
college, but I believed firmly in the universal brotherhood 
of man. Moreover, it was my conviction that the business 
world was overburdened with dissension, hot-headed argu- 
ments and pernicious discourtesy, and that the time for a 
thorough reformation was at hand. The crusade, I believed, 
was a worthy one. 

As I stood there, aware that already throughout the 
room necks were craning and eyes straining to see the new 
notice I had posted, I heard father’s voice resounding from 
the direction of his private office. 

His tone under the stress of excitement had risen to a 
veritable boom. I could hear him violently pounding the 
desk, an outburst that was audible to others as well as to 
myself. Over the room, heads turned and nodded know- 
ingly. The unseemly commotion of the outer office was 
rightly interpreted by all. Father was discharging another 
employe. 

On such occasions he shouted. He blustered. He 
pounded. He abandoned himself to wrath. He violated 
every principle of my special theory. This was the vital 
matter on which I had determined to come to issues with 
father. I perceived that the moment was opportune. 

By the time I had reached the door of the private office 
the discharged employe had emerged, browbeaten and 
humiliated. I was confident that there had been no neces- 
sity for the severe treatment father had accorded the man, 
any more than there would be need for cursing the chap 
who is being electrocuted. I accosted the fellow, and for a 
moment stopped to talk with him. 

“Have a cigarette,” I suggested, opening my silver case 
and offering the contents congenially. 

He suspiciously extracted a cigarette. 

“Thanks.” 

“What was the row about?” I inquired. 

“T got canned.” 

Ilighted a match and held it out while he obtained a light. 

“What’s your name?”’ 

“Smith.” 

“T regret the circumstances of your discharge, Smith,” 
said I frankly. ‘‘ While father was unquestionably warranted 
in dismissing you, I nevertheless.wish to apologize for his 
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unpardonable arrogance.- I want you to lea|, 
ment with the assurance that we are still y 
Through the cigarette smoke he regarded 
““Who’s my friends?” 
“We are.” 
“You are, eh? Ha!” 
With a shrug of disbelief he walked ay 
permanent enemy, I reflected. Inexcusabk 
I entered the office and found father’s ste 
alone in the room, and as usual busy at her 
was an excellent stenographer. hg 
was a young woman of exceptional] 
pearance, Which quality, supplements 
placed her in a uniquely secure poij 
concern. She used a lipstick. 1 
drawer in her dx 
vanity case anc 
gether with oie 
more properly b} 
boudoir. Fathe)); 
her salary sever | 
“‘Where is fh 
quired quietly, | 
“Went intoth; 
to cool off, I gj 
riot! D’you hei} 
“The entire (j 
Vi; and I musts) 
emphatically dis) 
father return?” | 
“In a couple cy 
certainly gave |; 
dressing down, ¢ 
ee him a chanee tc 
in return. Slick; 
“That is the vj 
I pointed out. ‘[ 
unfair. He shox 
mitted the man tt 
Talk it over. Al 
ward sociably « 


“Sociably, eh! 
“Exactly.” | 
“You're all rij 

‘During the week I have been here, Vi, 4 
familiar with the lamentable brutality of bu 
I possess the remedy—a new spirit of friend! 
employer and employe. Modern business 1 
modern principles!”’ 

“Yeh, but this fellow went far enough. I 
the time! You had to keep telling him ! 

“Then he was incompetent. Ending thi 
quarrel is wrong. Discharge him in a 
is no cause for anger. We are all brother 
our employes as such at all times.” 

Vi seemed uncertain as to how tor 
moments before she finally said, ‘Wel 
lovely of you.” 

At this point father entered the room, 
ing stride walked to his desk. From hi 
back his office chair and plumping hims 
could see that he had not yet fully 
recent emotional disturbance. 

I walked to his desk, drew up a chi 
Father was already busy snapping pa 
from one side to the other, giving 
satisfaction as they passed beneath f 

“What you want?” he inquired, looki 
myself. 

“Father,” said I quietly but fi 
discuss a matter with you.” 

“What matter?” 

“Rather a personal matter.” 

“You want money again?” 

“‘No; this is business.” , 

“Tt is, eh? Well, go ahead.” 4 

Desiring to present my theory to fath 
would appeal, I decided to illustrate 
afterward. I did not wish to offend him, 
mined that he should see the ridiculousne 
An apt analogy came to mind. 

“In stopping your car to issue a 
violations, some officers are exceeding]. 
hitching my chair forward confidently. 

“You been getting another summons 

“This is merely an example.” 

“Go ahead, then.” 4 

“The traffic officer shouts venomously 
you think you’re going!’”’ 

“T know he does,” father conceded. 


| 
| 


ginued, “the violent raucous tone in which 
,| draw up to the curb proves that he is in a 
t 


absurdly taken the incident to heart. He 
}finsulted.”” 
eat me in skeptical silence. 

-hand,” said I, ‘‘there are some officers of 
¢ igence who know that it is fully as effective 
at and smilingly to draw to the curb. 
a-erses with you pleasantly while he makes 
n| s. He is merely performing his duty. You 
ale, therefore he gives youasummons. He 
. l insulted or to administer rebukes. There 
raalin the affair; nothing to be angry about. 
{asant—that is the edict of the newer era.”’ 
2?” asked father. 

N 10t?”’ 4. We 
‘hat you driving at anyhow? 
an to say, father, that the moral is not 


2 What you talking about?” 

<now!” I said firmly. “This is a special 
sn college. I am putting it into practice in 
-/ou have made me office manager, and you 
< nitiative. Ideas! The plan is to eliminate 
J onflicts from business. We discharge em- 
s/ hey are incompetent, and not because of a 
vice. It is a mere business process, and it 
a1ed with courtesy, and not with spite and 
1 
vat you're beating around the bush about! 
i¢jmith where to get off at, eh?”’ 

(ent Smith is the victim,” I agreed. 

31 father in a tone of absolute conviction, 
yrthless truck driver I ever employed, with 
1, one other!” 

‘the one other?”’ 

k ut his watch and looked at the time. 

s| Hogan, and he’s due here in a very short 
sj for him. If ever a man got a blowing up 
joday; and when I’m through I’ll fire him 
r yandsome. These two have been needing 
: oramonth; and, by George, they’re get- 
! 


s he gloating satisfaction of the bully in 
n. I stood up with resolution. Back of me 
\rattling paper at the typewriter, and I felt 
| proving. 


Outside from the general office came the confused sound 
of scraping chairs and low excited voices. I realized that by 
this time the bulletin board on which I had pasted my 
notice was in all likelihood surrounded with eager in- 
terested readers. I faced father and gestured determinedly. 

“‘T wish to request,’’ said I, “‘that you permit me to dis- 
charge Mr. Hogan.”’ 

Father’s eyes opened wide with surprise. 

“You want to can him?”’ 

P10 Coho 

“What you want to butt in for?” 

““T wish to demonstrate a new method, father.” 

““My method’s good enough. He’ll get a lacing he’ll 
remember !”’ 

“T have a better way, father; a way that will strike 
deeper to his heart than anything you can say.” 

Father at once looked interested, sitting up straight in 
his chair. 

“You have, eh? But the law don’t allow you to beat 
"em up. What way you got?”’ 

“My way is better than beating.”’ 

“Better yet, eh?'’ Father’s voice had taken on a note of 
curiosity. His face was lighting up pleasantly. 

““My method, father, is to explain matters to him. To 
listen to his side of the story. Discuss it. Laugh with him. 
Discharge him. Be pleasant. Give him a cigar. Shake 
hands with him without anger and wish him luck.” 

For a moment father stared at me in silence, and then 
reaching to the drawer in his desk he pulled out a cigar. 
Lighting it he leaned back in his chair, his eyes fastened 
upon me wonderingly. 

“Say, where’d you get a plan like that from?”’ he asked 
finally. ‘“‘You want to shake hands with Hogan, fire him, 
and give him a cigar?”’ 

“Precisely.” 

“You want to let him do part of the talking, eh?” 

**Most assuredly.” 

“Then,’’ said father, emphasizing his statement with the 
point of his finger on the desk, ‘‘he’ll talk you deaf, dumb 
and blind! You hear it! Deaf, dumb and blind!”’ 

The discussion with father lasted for some time, and at 
many points became rather warm. The habits of years 
were fastened upon him, his viewpoints were firmly set, 
and it was only with utmost difficulty that I could make 
him understand my theory as to the necessity for abolish- 
ing the brash, strict, superior attitude of the employer to- 
ward the man beneath. 
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“You've got to have discipline,” he asserted obstinately. 
“You've got to reprimand them!”’ 

“As office manager,’’ I replied, ‘“‘I have worked out in 
detail the system we shall follow in giving reprimands.”’ 

“Well, what is the system?”’ 

“When an employe is reprimanded for the first time we 
shali call him to the office, pleasantly greet him, hand him 
a red card marked ‘First reprimand,’ chat with him a 
while, and then cordially bid him good day.” 

“That’s a reprimand, eh?”’ 

Yess? 

“Well, I will say that that is some reprimand!”’ 

“And the second reprimand,” I explained, “‘is an exact 
repetition of the first, except that upon leaving, the em- 
ploye is given a white card marked ‘Second reprimand.’”’ 

elie 18}2 

“And the third time he is summoned the matter is talked 
over in a friendly way, after which he is presented with a 
blue card marked ‘Final.’ 

“This card is taken to the cashier, who at once gives him 
his final pay. No ill will. No cause for shouting. He 
leaves us as a friend.” 

Father obdurately scoffed at this plan, although I could 
not see why he should doubt its efficacy inasmuch as he 
had never given it a trial. 

“Well, what’s this brotherhood business you been talk- 
ing about?” he asked finally. 

In a convincing way I gave father the details of my plan, 
and in conclusion I informed him that I had already posted 
a notice. He received this news with marked interest. 

“You’ve already posted a notice?’’ he asked quickly. 

Saves. 

““When’d you do that?”’ 

““A few minutes ago.” 

“Where?” 

‘Outside, on the office bulletin board.” 

“What’d you say on it?”’ 

The copy of the notice which I handed father was read 
with startled expressions. When he finished, his eyes 
were opened wide. 

“You posted one like that?’’ 

“SViess 2 

Dropping the paper to his lap father looked at me 
keenly. 

“Well, well,” said he at last. ‘Well, well.” 

“Very good, father,” I replied. ‘I thought you would 
approve.”’ (Continued on Page 153) 


I Slowly Got to My Feet and in a Dazed Way Looked Over the Wrecked Furniture of My Office 


ever I have asked which was the leading 
bond firm in the country, the counter ques- 
tion instantly followed, ‘‘Wholesale or retail?” 

When I said wholesale, all agreed on J. P. Morgan & Co. 
There is no question about that firm’s preéminence as an 
originating house. 

But when I said retail, there was much disputing as to 
the exact scope of the term. 

It is not the practice of reputable financial writers to 
make a specialty of accepting gossip or scandal as points to 
emphasize. Neither is it to be expected that decent men 
will speak ill of business competitors whose success has been 
extraordinary. One of the things you will discover, if you 
put questions to bond dealers, is the strength of what you 
might call the guild spirit among them. But in the course 
of conversations with bond specialists the same doubts 
crept in, and I consider it my plain duty to record them, 
because they bear on one of the few really strong points 
that can be made against the avalanche of bond issues 
now rolling down on American investors. 

“Are any of the larger 
bond houses bringing out too 
many issues?’’ I asked sev- 
eral. The answers that fol- 
low represent very fairly 99 
per cent of the replies. 

“That is a matter of opin- 
ion. In away, a house that 
sells what it has for sale is 
not selling too many.” 

“Are all the bond issues 
brought out by the reputa- 
ble houses good?” 

“That also is not a fair 
question. The word ‘good’ 
used that way is merely a 
relative term. Some houses 
use better judgment than 
others, not alone about the 
merit or value of the issues 
but about the time—that is, 
the propitiousness of market 
conditions. Carelessness 
cannot be the rule, for it 
would soon end the house’s 
business; and bad judgment 
may be forgiven.” 

“Yes, if it is only bad 
judgment,” I permitted my- 
self to remark. 

““When can you prove that it isn’t bad judgment?” they 
came back. 

“Circumstantial evidence may be strong enough for me 
and not regarded by you as facts,” I said; ‘‘and what you 
fellows call facts are not necessarily more reliable than the- 
ories as to motives when corroborated by what to some 
people would be merely numerous but insignificant coin- 
cidences. But we don’t get anywhere discussing general- 
ities. I’ll specify. Take a firm like Blank & Co. They are 
among the most successful bond dealers of this day.” 

“Well, what about them?” 

‘Would your firm sponsor all the issues they bring out?”’ 

“That isn’t fair. You have to consider i 

“Answer yes or no, please.” 


[Jerert the past two or three years, when- 


Bankers’ Errors and Investors’ Losses 


“NX7 OU can’t answer that way. I may notlike spinach, or 
red meat may not agree with me; but thatisnoreason 
for my cutting them out of your diet.” 

“T gather from your words that Blank & Co. often do 
offer for sale bonds that you wouldn’t recommend to your 
customers.” 

“That is true of almost any other house. We all have 
favorites; also theories born out of individual experience.” 

“Why wouldn’t your firm bring 
out issues that Blank & Co. would 


and do?” atom = 
“T wouldn’t dare. For one thing, s Te 
Blank is braver than I. He has a a 


splendid selling organization, the 
capital, the prestige of success; and 
so far as the primary distribution 
is concerned, he has had little to 
fear so far. He has succeeded; and success begets a fol- 
lowing. The following helps to maintain the success.’’ 

“Well, it is plain that it is not what you’d call a 
conservative house.” 

“The times are not conservative times,’”’ one man said. 

“We won’t discuss that. No man who invests his 
money wants to lose it. But explain this: You believe 


ILL UST R) AST EOD 


about. I cannot tell you how 
or why he does business the 
way he does. That he does 
so much may be due to his 
taking chances that other 
bankers wouldn’t. But then 
other bankers may not have 
his vision, and so they can- 
not have what they call his 
audacity. Weall have to ad- 
mit that his successes over- 
whelmingly outnumber his 
failures. I know that he 
doesn’t have to chase after 
business. It comes to him 
from corporations and govy- 
ernments. He may be im- 
pelled by circumstances to 
do a business that a house 
like ours wouldn’t.” 

“The machine—that is, 
the selling organization— 
can become a monster that 
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that Blank’s firm brings out 
issues that you wouldn’t 
and also that, owing to his 
organization and prestige, 
his primary distribution is 
good. That means that you 
and other dealers who go 
into his selling syndicates 
aid and abet a business 
that you admit is not con- 
servative. Why do you 
do it?” 

“Well, Blank is very 
clever. His percentage of 
misses, considering the size 
of his business, is really 
nothing to be disturbed 
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must be fed or it will destroy the 
Is that what you mean?” I asked 
“Let me put it this way: Ours’ 
inating house. We bring out entire 
sion. Before we doso, we investigate and sty 
every factor and every contingency. Welg 
investor’s side rather than from the ral 
view. Often our accountants and experts, 
and financial, have reported favorably upo 
the market outlook seems favorable to us ar 
background is satisfactory. We come to, 
with our party and we duly bring out the ji, 
done this many times, so that I know ¢ ge 
how much time it requires to do the iny 
studying properly. That is what I can’t un 
the firm you selected.” 
“ Meaning just what?” 7 | 
“T know that Blank & Co. have some 
men in their organization, and of course tly 
the right thing. But I don’t believe it is hy| 
for an organization to be able to exercisi} 
care On so many iss\ 
brings out. I can’t) 
deals can be adecy 
and considered by \ 
ganization even if i} 
able general staff. Mn 
of men can stretelt 
their hours will cg 
than sixty minutes 
mind admitting th’ 
would say to me ih 
probably wo 
kind of a food 
Tam to risk tln 
made and thec 
achieved by ) 
curities conch 
am not fully in 
that retort I7 
accept in silence, bei 
point to any signifi 
his, while he has } 
nificent successes.” | 
Are Buye 


““T AM interested io 
He has brougl ¢ 
Have they all turn}: 
do some show evide 
his sponsoring of 
“Well, he has hé 
cesses. I mean, tl 
high prices fo "bors 
ward went down. Th 
ment that place 
Blank & Co. of 
lars. The bon 
at 95 or better and t 
The price went dow!! 
down. For one thi, 
had to meet the |! 
other foreign issue’ 
higher interest. 
that the bankers 
after their ! 
after all the bon 
house can’t loo 
they sponsor, they should have fe 
day we were informed that the life of | 
underwrote a Slav state loan had be 
days. That means the bonds were n 
tected American bond buyer appare 
his money in his own pocket. Can 
Co? The answer is yes and no.” 
“T take it,’’ I said, “‘that Blank & Co. 2 
house of which that criticism can be n 
“You impose on us an ungracious 

I admitted it, and in order to save 
ings I mentioned the name of anoth 
house that I had been led to suspe 
to make commissions—Doe & Co. Th 
was an intimate friend. He answered! 
“T’ll tell you, though I shouldn’t. ~ 
to that Balkan Consolidated. It was_ 
wrong time at a wrong price by the 
loan was hawked around and shrewd 
with thanks. Then it was taken to D 
agreed to bring it out. The inducem 
tionally large commission. We were as 
declined. But Doe came over in perso 


tak 


han $100,000, I think. It was offered 
» than 95, though the price received by 
nment was much lower. I told Doe the 
ltors were not friendly to that particular 
djoreover the market situation was not to 
5. the bankers went ahead. I think they 
+h to demand a clause in their agreement 
s|were able to return any part of the issue 
nand of the syndicate agreement. 
d sfore, conditions in the securities markets 
srious and it was an unattractive loan any- 
y ve, Doe & Co. brought out the bonds. But 
‘d: buy. Our own salesmen couldn’t do any- 
hqonds. As soon as the syndicate agreement 
y vere able to offer our share below the price 
¥¢—and took a loss of $40,000. Doe & Co. 
¢ of the loan unsold to the Balkan govern- 
‘ce went down to around 50. Of course, 
au ties markets improved the price came up, 
sy come.within seven points of the price at 
ak: was asked to buy. And yet the security 
nas excellent. However, that fiasco gave a 
» e foreign-bond business; at least to the 
. s aller nations. 
iis not concerned with bankers’ errors of 
uivith the profit or loss shown by its invest- 
‘se these bonds have not defaulted. The 
jent, I understand, was sore as blazes be- 
iz| its credit had been hurt by the break in 
ji bonds, and nobody is happy unless it is 
ulator or other who bought the bonds near 
took his profit later. This incident, I may 
z the early stages of what you call the 
idemic.” 
any bonds defaulting?”’ I asked. 
2 istance so far, and that was another case of 
‘Eng somewhat to blame. A city in South 
u bonds to refund an old loan and to 
ride to connect it with the other side of the 
ou ie was assured the money was to be spent 
d ates to pay for the bridge material. It-was 
but Brooklyn and Manhattan got along 
{( decades after the population of the com- 
eeeded 1,000,000. Well, the bankers sold 
hough the issue was secured by a lien on 
s,/e other day we got the announcement that 
erin default. The price broke. Again it was 
ntasufficient study, too much anxiety to keep 
eecupied. I admit these things hurt the 
maintain that they form an. insignificant 
e total. When all is said and done, we are 


her People’s Sick Babies 


s lerested in such statistics than in the dan- 
1 (ereager bond-selling firms. I refer to those 
oes that made what you call errors of judg- 
y {2 among the houses that the public would 
30d methods and safe advice. How do such 
eich mistakes and survive?” 

,’\ mswered my friend, “it is perfectly won- 
m:y mistakes a banking house can make with 
[t nothing short of amazing.” 

0, he public—of the 
| \10 were smart 
a| and save money, 
rs, our thriftiest 
Iso thought of the 
1 who said that 
ern every minute. 
biaillions of surviv- 
yond dealers can 
slient indefinitely. 
1to doubt it. I 


| er ; 
uestion to him. 


thi < three errors like 
ve ientioned are all 
an permit itself — 


t both the 
holders 
the dollar, 
t we felt the 
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error of judgment would seriously cripple us, and two 
more would probably force us to go out of business. 

“You know, if you have any knowledge, that we are 
fairly successful. It has put us under a very heavy ex- 
pense. That overhead of ours would wipe us off the map 
unless we did a very large business, and we cannot do that 
big business if our name is associated with failures. Clients 
cease to be clients when they lose money through following 
our advice. Nobody is in business to make customers for 
other firms.” 

“Yes, but firms have made mistakes and are still doing 
business,’’ I said. And then he showed me a private list of 
competitors’ errors of judgment—all well-known houses, 
including two or three leading wholesalers and the best of 
the second rank of originating houses. 

The list was headed, Other People’s Sick Babies. It con- 
tained the names of twenty banking houses that had scored 
bad misses—that is, had sponsored issues, foreign and do- 
mestic, that no firm should have brought out. If the 


public fails to subscribe at once for an issue of bonds, all 
that may happen is an error of judgment on the part of 
the originating house and the loss is chiefly the banker’s. 
But when the banker who buys makes a mistake as to the 
value of the issue and succeeds in selling it at a high price, 
the public loses money; and then the bankers lose pres- 
tige—and business. It is the worst of mistakes. 
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In the list of the invalids, twelve out of the twenty houses 
had each one such ailing infant to its debit; six had two; 
one had three, and one had six. The firm that had the half 
dozen was formerly one of the successful ones in Wall 
Street. It was founded by men who were energetic and 
competent and studied values carefully and intelligently. 
They developed a large and profitable following and had 
many successes to their credit. Today one seldom hears of 
the firm in connection with important deals. The misses 
were too frequent. Among the other firms were some of 
the best known and still successful houses. In the old days 
such firms consisted of individuals whose standing in the 
community was determined by their worth. Their word, 
their guaranties and their reputation were personal. Now- 
adays several of the old established houses have incorpo- 
rated. Some of these investing or securities companies are 
adjuncts to banks that are not allowed by law to engage 
in certain highly profitable operations connected with the 
buying and selling of securities on a large scale. 

It is pretty difficult to be both a wholesaler and retailer 
and not be an unfair competitor. As an originating house, 
such a concern may buy an entire issue which it and its 
fellow retailers will sell to the public. It gives the distribu- 
tors the opportunity to subscribe for a certain amount of 
the issue on a certain date. But they can’t begin to sell 
until they know the price and the amount of their allot- 
ment. 


Jobber Competes With Retailer 


DEALER whose firm is so well established that he 

cannot be accused of envy or petty jealousy made no 
bones about saying for publication what all the others were 
willing to say in confidence: 

“Time and again we have been made aware of the im- 
possibility of getting a square deal from a jobber who also 
was a direct competitor. If this concern brings out an 
issue of the success of which it is in doubt, it waits till it 
sees the responses of the retailers before it allots. If the 
dealers’ subscriptions prove that they are convinced the 
publie will absorb it readily, their allotments are made 
small so that the concern’s own salesmen will have more to 
sell. If, on the other hand, the dealers are shy about send- 
ing liberal subscriptions, then allotments are made in full 
or even exceeded. The opinions of a thousand experts, as 
reflected by their requests, are actually used to their detri- 
ment and to the profit of the originating concern. Then its 
salesmen know what is coming and they get a start of from 
two to forty-eight hours over their competitors, who also 
are clients. 

“The other day a very large issue of bonds of one of 
our corporations was brought out. Several massive brass 
bands were employed to prepare the public for it days in 
advance. The date decided on for receiving subscriptions 
was a Saturday, which is a bad day for such an opera- 
tion because it allows only two hours to do the selling in 
and a good start means much to the success of such a 
large offering. 

“Now on Thursday the salesmen of the originating 
house began selling the new and still unannounced issue. 
Perhaps they were overzealous and the head of the con- 
cern knew nothing about it. On Friday they were going 
strong, while the evening papers said the offering would 
be made the next day and the great originating firm would 
have to sell almost a million a minute to make it a go. 
Then on Sunday the world at 
large knew that the colossal loan 
had been a sensational success. 

“When we and our fellow re- 
tailers came to try to sell our 
much-cut-down allotments, we 
found that somebody had been 
there before us. Of course there 
was a howl, but not in the news- 
papers. We don’t like to do our 
laundry work in public. What 
was the use of complaining about 
the underallotments? The com- 
pany could tell us that they did 
the work and took the risk and 
it was their deal and they were 
entitled to the big profit. Weren’t 
they?” 

The originating syndicate’s 
commission is about a third of 
the retailer’s. Both commissions 
are earned by a concern which 
is interested in both the primary 
and the secondary distribution. 
Dealers assured me that a con- 
cern will often tell them that 
unless they take a big slice 
of the less easily vendible issues 
they need not expect to get 
much of an allotment of the good 
things that will come along in 
due time. 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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her glance all the strange wisdom of 
a girl concerning a man in whom she 
has aroused love. The duke stood at a 
little distance, folding her in impalpable 
arms, burning before her imperceptible 
incense, singing in his soul inaudible love 
songs, outwardly bereft of words. 
“Forgive my occupying your own 
room,”’ said Frederica, and her clear tones, 
like cool bright waves of the sea, caught, 
momentarily, his breathfrom him. ‘‘ They 
asked me into your sitting room, but 
some woman’s been there and I simply 
can’t stand the reek of cheap scent. I 
shan’t stay more 
than a minute. I 
dined out, I’ve come 
straight from the 
theater and I’m go- 
ing on to dance at 
the Blue Moon.”’ 
““Not some 
woman, Frederica,”’ 
answered Rollo ear- 
nestly. “‘I gave a 
dinner party for 


Pret etance at looked up at him, in 


three girls. They 
are quite simple and 
charming, nice, 


happy, jolly, sensi- 
ble creatures. True, 
they aren’t rich, but 
I suppose the in- 
stinct for perfume is 
born in every 
woman and shesim- 
ply uses what some 
man can afford to 
give her.” 

Frederica put 
aside the book, 
clasped white arms 
behind her head, 
and continued: 

“My dear Rollo, 
you may ask one 
girl or three girls or 
thirty; butif you’re 
going mad, I want 
everyone to under- 
stand clearly that it 
isn’t my fault. I 
like you quite well; 
but because I don’t choose to marry you, I simply won’t 
be responsible for your actions.” 

“But, Frederica, who on earth would expect it of you?”’ 
inquired Rollo mildly, giving her a cigarette and taking 
one himself. 

“Your mother, for one. Mind, I’ve nothing against the 
duchess. I think she’s a stodgy Victorian sort of woman, 
and it’s ridiculous of her to keep up a big house in Hertford 
Street that she can’t afford, and live uncomfortably in 
state when she might wallow luxuriously in a very decent 
flat; but that’s her own affair. I do object to her ringing 
me up and accusing me of driving you to the dogs, or 
wherever a man goes when he can’t have what he wants.” 

“But I haven’t seen my mother for at least a week.”’ 

“They exhibit an appalling instinct of self-preservation 
where their children are concerned. Besides, there is a 
man called Serymgeour. The Scrymgeours appear to be 
the watchdogs of the Jermyns—jackals to the lions, pilot 
fish to the sharks, all that sort of thing. You have seen 
the man Scrymgeour. He called on your mother, full 
of woe. He said you were about to be entangled, prin- 
cipally with some typist of his and after that with any girl 
who would look at you. He said you were going to run 
through all your money endowing a home for girls in re- 
duced circumstances, and personally he wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if you were to marry some quite impossible person. 
Your mother rang me up this evening and asked what I 
had done.” 

“Why you in particular?” 

Frederica smiled, and there were poison and death in her 
smile. 

“Because my lord had looked with favor on his slave; 
because you contemplated throwing me the handkerchief, 
or whatever pretty metaphor old ladies of your mother’s 
age use; because you were known to be an admirer of 
mine; because I’m a girl and she’s a woman. If my re- 
mains had been found in the river, no one would have 
blamed you; but then women have a little sense and men 
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‘“‘My Maid and My Hairdresser Will Take Care of the Hairs of My Head, Thank You,’’ Frederica Interrupted 


are still imbeciles. They would have known I had some 
good reason for drowning myself; they expect you to be so 
irresponsible that a girl has to take the blame if you make a 
fool of yourself. It’s called the equality of the sexes.” 

“T would rather die,’’ declared Rollo with mournful 
pride, ‘‘than that a hair of your head a 

“My maid and my hairdresser will take care of the hairs 
of my head, thank you,” Frederica interrupted; “and you, 
or your mother, or both of you, or anyone on this green 
earth, including the woman with the cheap scent, can take 
care of your reputation; but I won’t.” 

She rose and cast her cloak about her. 

“Perhaps,”’ she ended dangerously, ‘“‘you would be kind 
enough to see me to my car.” 

“Oh, quite, quite! I must apologize for the inconven- 
ience to you. It is due to a misapprehension I shall 
hasten to remove,” returned Rollo, not un-Jermynlike in 
manner, so that Frederica paused briefly, her hazel eyes a 
shade wider. ‘‘Indeed, it’s very good of you to come and 
tell me. I shall never forget your kindness. Topping night 
for a dance, if one felt like dancing.” 

He handed her to the crimson coupé with supreme care 
and it fussed away, screaming wildly on its intermediate 
gears. He went back into his quiet room and stood at 
gaze. 

“There,’’ murmured his broken heart, ‘‘she sat; against 
that chair she reclined; on that piece of carpet her feet 
rested; it was there she paused to receive her cloak.” 

His mind returned to the dinner party and its guests, 
and he sighed. : 

“They were perfect dears, but there it is; some of them 
were a little overdone and some a little underdone. In 
Frederica one sees perfection, but I’m in love with Frederica 
and I don’t want to be in love with Peggy and Marta and 
Muriel.’”’ He wrinkled his nose half unconsciously. ‘‘Three 
curiously hideous names, though they can’t help that, of 
course. Certainly Peggy’s scent was oppressive. But then 
jolly, hearty people lack the finer sensibilities; and if I give 
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are going on being happy and jolly and sensible. There’s 
no use your sitting there looking like a locked stable after 
the horse has been stolen, or a man who’s bought a gold 
brick for fourpence and finds it really is gold; and I don’t 
want to hear what you think, because there’s only one 
thing the sort of person you are would think; and the 
answer is that three girls are too many for anything of 
that kind. And now I shall be glad if you will go, because 
I have a great deal to do.” 


II 


N THE days that followed, many an honest society 

mother gave way to despair, rocking herself to and fro 
in the ecstasy of her grief. Head waiters and manikins 
murmured among themselves that His Grace of Jermyn had 
gone mad. He was seen in a box at the Folly Theater with 
three young ladies of whom no one had ever heard, let 
alone knew by sight; he gave a party for them at the 
Ambassadors’ Club, dancing with each in turn; people 
observed him at the Godown Park Race Meeting accom- 
panied by the mysterious trio, dressed not altogether as 
damsels whom dukes ordinarily delight to honor array 
themselves. The climax arrived when one black Monday 
a pictorial daily reproduced a photograph accompanied by 
the explanation, Fashion’s Church Parade: the Duke of 
Jermyn and Three Friends Walking in Hyde Park Yes- 
terday. 

With startled eyes, the duchess gazed upon it. She 
beheld her son, silk hatted and morning coated, accom- 
panied by Muriel, Peggy and Marta in all their radiance. 
Maintaining as best she might some semblance of com- 
posure, she instructed the butler to summon his grace in- 
stantly by telephone. 

An hour later Rollo paused in the bleak splendor of the 
Hertford Street hall before pursuing slowly the faded path 
of the carpet to his mother’s boudoir. She sat erect at one 
of those uncomfortable bureaus with no room for the 
knees, stately, white-haired, tyrannical, her. Norman pro- 
file jutting out over her waisted figure like some bossy 
headland subduing the ineffectual waves. 

‘*Good morning, mother,”’ he said, and paused. 

The cold blue eye of the duchess surveyed him from head 
to foot. 

““My dear boy,” she began, “‘I have been tactful long 
enough. When Scrymgeour came with a story I could 
scarcely believe, I contented myself with dropping a few 
hints. But now, with this before me, a photograph in a 
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terrible newspaper, it is time to speak plainly. Who are 
these young women?”’ 

Rollo sighed. 

“They are Muriel, Peggy and Marta, and I have adopted 
them as sort of godchildren. I shall never marry, because 
the only girl I could love has refused me. It seemed a 
peautiful revenge to give a helping hand to other girls who 
happen to be hard up. We are awfully jolly and sensible 
and happy together, rather like brother and sisters. I’m 
sure you will quite understand, because they are good girls 
and you are a good woman. I think goodness in women is 
a great safeguard, don’t you?”’ 

“‘My son,” replied the duchess, “‘‘good’ is only a relative 
term as regards women when there is a man in question. 
Good women are not good over men, at any rate not when 
young. I was not good myself. I can afford to admit it at 
my age. As a young girl, I was a scheming cat, like any 
other healthy female with the necessary looks, and what 
was the result? I married your poor father and became a 
duchess. In spite of my birth and training, I lured him 
into marriage, and you cannot expect more restraint from 
three young persons of no known ancestry. Each of your 
curious friends is already your wife in her own imagination.” 

“T am afraid you're a little prejudiced. You listen to 
people like Scrymgeour, who has a sordid outlook, and old 
Barragan, who has a scandalous mind. Peggy and Marta 
and Muriel are far too fond of one another to be rivals.” 

“‘Riddlesticks, Rollo! All women are rivals, married or 
single, common or aristocratic, unless they happen to be 
feeble-minded. Men are our natural prey. You might as 
well expect: cats to give up catching mice as suggest that 
three girls won’t tear one another’s eyes out to capture an 
eligible man.”’ 

“There is one girl at any rate who will tear no one’s eyes 
out on my account,” declared Rollo mournfully. “‘It is 
she, as a matter of fact, who has made me safe from pur- 
suit even if there were any pursuit to be safefrom. Really, 
you are distressing yourself without cause.” 

“‘T suppose you mean Frederica Lune. Of course, you’ve 
only yourself to blame in that direction. She’s a spoiled, 
modern girl; she has money of her own which she makes 
in her ridiculous hat shop, and she thinks that because she 
can be independent, as she calls it, she’s created a new 
heaven and a new earth. As long as you behave like a 
whipped puppy you’ll never get her. I object to being the 
mother of a whipped puppy, but I simply will not tolerate 
this harem of yours, Rollo.” 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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The Lords’ Dilemma 


PPER chambers, it is often said, are a necessary evil, 

but the British House of Lords, as at present con- 
stituted, has the distinction of being unnecessary without 
any capacity for evil whatever. Since the crisis over the 
Lloyd George budget, when the power to interfere in 
money matters was taken away from them, the Lords have 
been little more than an august and rather dull debating 
society. 

When the Lords threw out the Lloyd George budget in 
1910, Premier Asquith made a demand on the throne for 
the creation of three hundred new peers, which would 
have raised the membership in the Lords to nearly one 
thousand and conveyed control of the house to the Lib- 
erals. Rather than risk this wholesale swamping of their 
order, the Lords consented to the Asquith Parliament Act 
of 1911, which took all voice in money matters from them 
by providing that the consent of the Lords would not be 
necessary to any money bill passed by the Commons in 
three consecutive sessions. Inasmuch as the power to de- 
cide what is a money bill was vested in the speaker of the 
House of Commons, the Upper Chamber has been impo- 
tent ever since on all points touching revenue and taxation. 
A socialistic or radical government could tax wealth to the 
vanishing point or institute a capital levy, and the House 
of Lords would not be able to raise a finger to prevent 
either step. Realizing this, my lords temporal and my 
lords spiritual are coming around grudgingly to the point 
where they may yield up their hollow sham of power to 
make way for a reformed body with less blue blood and 
more teeth. 

The most advanced step in that direction was taken 
recently in the House of Lords itself when Lord Birken- 
head, once the most vociferous of Die-hards, laid down a 
definite reform proposal. Birkenhead made it clear that 
the proposal was his own and not that of the Baldwin gov- 
ernment, in which he holds portfolio as Secretary for India, 
but his move was manifestly the first shot of the campaign. 
It is understood, in fact, that the leaders of both the Con- 
servative and the Liberal parties recognize the necessity 
for reform and are ready to support any practical measure. 
Birkenhead’s proposal, in brief, was to cut the membership 
of the Lords from seven hundred to three hundred and to 


give at least one hundred and twenty seats to men of wide 
administrative or military experience. The remaining seats 
would be filled by hereditary peers selected from the present 
membership and by a certain number of temporary peers 
known as ‘‘Lords of Parliament’’ to be appointed by the 
Prime Minister of the day. _He proposed also several 
radical departures in parliamentary procedure, including 


joint sessions of the two houses, the right of ministers to 


speak in both houses and, finally, the restoration of the 
Upper Chamber’s right to a voice on money bills. 

The Birkenhead plan, which clearly has been launched 
to inaugurate discussion, is not likely to find any ,very 
general measure of support. It would tear down the pres- 
ent structure and take the prized ermine robe from at 
least four-fifths of the present peerage, which may prove 
a more potent cup of hemlock than the aristocracy can be 
persuaded willingly to quaff. On the other hand, it is not 
at all likely that the Commons would share their control of 
money matters with an upper house that was still more 
than half hereditary. The reform will have to be more 
thorough before the Commons will yield their hard-won 
advantage. It seems reasonably certain, in fact, that the 
hereditary system will have to be abandoned before the 
financial veto will be ceded back to the Upper Chamber. 

Popularly elected assemblages are prone to rush through 
ill-considered and undigestible legislation, which can be 
checked or toned down or even rejected through the calmer 
deliberations of a permanent or long-term upper body. But 
to be of any use the upper chamber must share power with 
the elective body. The reform of the House of Lords should 
have been put through in 1911. 
hereditary house without a shred of real authority, the 
British would have been wise to put the Upper Chamber then 
on a basis where a division of power would have been 
possible. 


Tariff Hands Across the Sea 


HE history of the United States Tariff Commission is 

allied to political inconsistency. Pretending to believe 
in the so-called scientific determination of a tariff duty, we 
were not politically strong enough to make a test of it. 
Instead of establishing a nonpartisan commission we es- 
tablished a bipartisan commission. We finally adopted a 
so-called flexible tariff, a tariff with a sliding scale, the slid- 
ing being done by the President, after investigation of the 
circumstances surrounding the particular commodity by 
the tariff commission, on recommendation of the commis- 
sion. The plan does not seem to work to the satisfaction of 
anyone, politics considered or disregarded, as illustrated 
in the cases of wheat and sugar. The reason for this, we 
opine, is largely due to the fact that it is very difficult, per- 
haps impossible, to determine the differences in costs of 
production of competing goods at home and abroad. But 
we took up the system as an aid in the administration of a 
frankly and definitely protective policy. It isnow most in- 
teresting to learn that it is proposed in Great Britain to 
adopt a similar system in order to avoid a frank policy of 
protection. 

The semi or pseudo protection plan of the Baldwin 
government is projected somewhat as follows: Whenever 
an industry desires an import tariff for the protection of its 
product it is to lodge an appeal with the Board of Trade. 
The appeal is to be submitted by the Board of Trade toa 
special committee of investigation. Hearings are to be held 
and the industry must pass a sort of admission examination. 
The findings of the committee of the Board of Trade must 
be accepted by the board, and must then be accepted by 
the Treasury. With the approval of the Board of Trade 
and the Treasury, the government will then propose an 
import duty to the House of Commons, before which each 
industry must stand on its own feet and fight its own case 
for protection. If the duty proposed is adopted, this will 
apply to all countries outside the United Kingdom; there 
seems to be no provision for discrimination in favor of the 
Dominions or any other nation. In the case of each com- 
modity under discussion, the purpose of the tariff duty is 
scientifically to equalize competition, or, more specifically, 
such duties would be recommended as ‘‘would be reason- 
ably sufficient to countervail unfair competition.’’ The 
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The significance of these tests as regards the aerial bomb 
lies in the fact that the projectile, or bomb, from the Gath- 
mann gun contained an explosive charge about equivalent 
to that in an 800-pound aerial bomb, and the shell had 
about fourteen times the striking force of an aerial bbmb— 
34,610 foot tons as against 2480 foot tons when dropped 
from an altitude of 8000 feet. It appears from these ex- 
periments, as from those upon the Ostfriesland twenty-two 
years later, that such explosions above and outside the 
armor are of local and negligible effect upon the armor and 
what is behind it. 

Consequently a bomb dropped from an aeroplane, no 
matter how much or how little explosive it carries, must pen- 
etrate the protective deck or the turrets in order seriously 
to impair the fighting qualities of an armored battleship. 

It should be remembered that owing to the high angle 
of fire when firing at extreme range, projec- 
tiles get to as great heights as bombing 
planes. They descend with vertical veloc- 
ity equal to aerial bombs and with rather 
more horizontal velocity. They do not 
strike at quite so favorable an angle for 
deck penetration, but considering their 
extra velocity, the long-range projectile 
has quite as much available penetrating 
energy on a protective deck as a bomb 
dropped from a high altitude has. 

The projectiles have a relatively small 
amount of explosive compared with a bomb, 
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because they must be built very solid to penetrate thick 
decks without breaking up. Fairly satisfactory deck- 
piercing bombs can be designed for use by aircraft. Their 
use, however, is not generally favored, because hits with 
them in the water near the ship would be ineffective, 
and decks would not be penetrated if low-hanging clouds 
prevented the plane from reaching the necessary altitude. 
The main point, however, is that it is impossible to have 
deck-piercing qualities of aerial bombs in combination 
with the large explosive charges which they now carry. 
To get through the decks they need about as much metal 
in them as projectiles do, and when they are built for this 
purpose they can carry practically only the smaller amount 
of explosive now carried by projectiles of equal weight. 
Thus, present bombs are confined to explosive action 
above protective decks, and if it is attempted to modify 
(Continued on Page 169) 
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“Weave an assessment round him thrice, 
And later, Kahn, take my advice 
And raise the Xanadues.”’ 
—Walter Trumbull. 
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The Fortune Teller—In the Old Stone House Out Near the Edge of the Village Lived 
Mrs. Tibbetts. She Was Our Fortune Teller. It Was Fun for the Girls to be Told That 
They Must “‘Beware of a Dark:Complected Man” and for the Boys to be Told That 
They Were “Going on a Long Journey.” ‘‘There’s a Great Surprise Coming to You,”’ 
for the Surprise Element in the Everyday Life of the Old Home Town Was Not 

Equal to the Demand 
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Bus to the Two Daily Trains. Four Traveling Men a Week and an 
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CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY 
CAMDEN,N.J.. U.S.A- 


The most popular outing food in 
| the United States—Campbell’s Beans. 
And no wonder! For here’s real food— 
the kind that husky appetites most 
appreciate. Around the camp-fire, at 
the picnic, on board the boat Campbell’s 
Beans are just as delicious and satisfying 
a dish as you could eat. So easily 
carried, too. And ready so quickly— 
already cooked. Splendid either hot 
or cold. Slip them into your kit this 
week-end. 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 
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Laytree from the moment he tried to take the 

position of Lord Amlett. There were papers to 
sign, shoals of them, and he dodged signing them until 
they could be put off no longer. 
Then he threw discretion to the 
winds and signed hundreds. 

“That’s all right,” said Olivia 
cheerfully. ‘‘When Arthur comes 
back, if he doesn’t like your writ- 
ing he can sign ’em all over again. 
Serves him right.” 

“You're not very helpful, really, 
you know,”’ said Jeremy. “I sup- 
pose you know that in the strictly 
legal and asinine sense all those 
signatures are forgeries.” 

“Nonsense!”’ said Olivia. “You 
haven’t doneit for your own profit. 
You’ve made nothing out of it. It’s 
not as though you were feathering 
your own nest.” 

“No,” said Jeremy, “it isn’t. I 
haven’t really got a nest.”’ 

Then there were bills. It was . 
really colossal, the heaps of bills 
presented to him by Wilkins, Lord 
Amlett’s agent. Jeremy had re- 
fused to look at them. They had 
piled up for weeks after the death 
of Philip in the motor accident, 
and something would really have 
to be done about it soon. Ordinary 
current expenditure was all seen 
to by the agent through the gen- 
eral estate account, but these were 
special and urgent expenses. 

“Tf I tell Wilkins to see to them 
he’ll begin to smell a rat. If I let 
’em hang over too long he’ll think 
it queer. If I don’t get some ready 
cash soon I’l! be in Queer Street. 
Look here, Olivia, I believe we’re 
reaching the end of our tether. I’ll 
tell you what—let’s run away, just 
you and I together; beat it now 
and put a notice in the papers to 
say that Lord Amlett has gone 
abroad. Then we could be mar- 
ried—just you and J.” 

“You are a dear,’’ she answered, 
rumpling his hair. ‘But it won’t 
do. You’ve got to see it through.” 

“Lady Dorothy and Aleck 
Thane and all that? Tell me, what 
about Aleck Thane?” 

“Well, what about him?” 

“Are you—fond of him?” 

“Yes, alittle. He’san old friend. 
But don’t get ideas into your head. 
I’mnot going tomarry him. Infact, 
I’ve told him so. So that’s that.” 

“Exit Mr. Thane?” 

“Not exactly. I’m not quite clear in my mind about 
him. He’s queer. When I told him he didn’t seem sur- 
prised. He made vague hints. Has he given you any indi- 
cation that he suspects anything?” 

“Bags of them,’ said Jeremy. ‘‘He looks at me as 
though I owed him something. But I don’t think he sus- 
pects who I am, really, unless he’s been reading Alice in 
Wonderland. It’s not the sort of thing that would strike 
one, exactly.” 

The conversation remained in his mind later as he wan- 
dered through the garden. Thane’s attitude troubled him, 
but not so deeply perhaps as that of Lady Dorothy. He 
spent his days avoiding one or the other of them. He hated 
meeting them. He feared every moment he might give 
himself away. As he passed through the rose garden he 
fancied he caught a glimmer of moving color down by the 
sundial. He slipped out of the garden into the apple 
orchard, but his maneuver did not help him. Lady Doro- 
thy was waiting for him, a striking figure in pale yellow 
that could not be overlooked. . 

“Ah,” she said, “‘at last! I have been looking for you 
everywhere. Why have you not been to see me? I have 
expected you these past three days.” 

She led the way back to the rose garden. There they 
would be invisible from the castle. 

“T have been up to the eyes in work,” said Jeremy. 
“T am sorry.” 

“Since you would not come to me, I am come to you,” 
she said, with a faint note of pathos. 


[J tree trom began to crowd in upon Jeremy 
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“*You See, Somewhere in the World There is One Man Always for One Woman" 


“T am not worth your trouble,” said Jeremy lightly. 

“Only I can judge of that.” 

“T don’t know about that,’”’ he answered. 

He could feel tension in the air. This was no chance 
meeting. There was a look of decision about Lady Doro- 
thy, and he set himself to beat it, to parry all her thrusts, 
to forestall her attacks, to avoid committing himself and so 
to escape the evil hour when he must admit one more 
person into the secret he had already kept so badly. 

“You see, worth is such a comparative term.” 

“*Tt’s not comparative when it’s a personal matter,’’ said 
Lady Dorothy. “I admit that everything is relative. But 
even so, I suppose I can be allowed to know the relative 
worth of my own feelings. Only I know from what they 
spring. Only I know where they lead. Do you know, since 
I have come back, I find you changed in some way.” 

*‘T’m just the same silly ass I always was.” 

“You’re wrong there,” she said, sitting down on the 
stone steps beneath the dial. ‘‘Look!”’ She pointed to the 
words on the sundial: 


Time flies, and man with time. 
Man changes, but not time with man. 


‘All things change. You with them. You’re different— 
in yourself, I mean.” 

“How?” said Jeremy. 

This was safe enough, anyway. He looked down at her 
as she sat there, her shining pale-yellow dress making a 
startling note of color on the old gray stone. 


“‘You’re more direct, for one thing,” \q 
othy. ‘You don’t bend to my opinior), 
come up against hard little decisive poi: 
said ‘Bilge’ about that book, you kn). 
times. I think”—,, 
plucked a stalk of Ika, 
ing it in her palm's 
fresh keen perfum 
“T think that I i 
But I am disappo 
you have changed ; 
I mean. We wer 
mind at one time, | 

She looked up at 

“Yes, I supposeye 
answered miserably 

“T was afraid tt 
quarreled with Bol 
went away, you miit 
from all this. I ys 
have. You're not tis 
used to be.” } 

“No; I suppose 1 
he admitted, not wa 
twinge of amuseme,, 

“Neither am I,” iq 
othy. ‘I want to} 
thing about mysel 
most of it—at least 
knew. But you sect 
gotten.” 

She looked up 
tioning. 

“T’ve a rotten 
know,” he said stu 

“You'll make min 
tle while,”’ she sai 
most hostile tone. 
never spoken to an) 
spoken to you tod), 
notall. Youshallh 


what the life f ar 
ated as I have beenw 
been my own mistrs 
of age, absolutely yh 
tion whatever. I’ve 
I’ve always had evyi 
terially, I mean. |; 
brothers. But I’ve 
uneasy. I’vefelt thd 
easiness any woman 
she sees she’s got (er 
knows she’s got tl 
never known realit’ 
Her quick finger ti 
crumbs of plaster p 
of the steps. Shev31 
confession of faithsi 
before him, her gre § 
save when sheliftedie! 
to him; and it St 
profoundly, because he knew the only anje 
give was in itself an affront. 
“You laugh at.me now for being ultrao¢ 
laugh at my books, my fashions, my whi, 
I can’t help being as I am. I’m what my cer! 
me. If you want me different, make me diire 
backward. I’ll do anything you like. I'll let 
I’ll go back to Milton; I’ll be Victorian om 
please. I don’t care. Modernity is nothi|t 
always have my sense of humor; and if | 
get nearer to reality, then —— Arthur’—I¢ 
hand—‘“‘help me up!” : | 
Jeremy put out his hand, bewildered, i 


conflicting changes of front. He couldn’ fe 
woman. She began on one line of attack a1/s 
to another before he could breathe. She to! 
they walked about the garden a little. g 
“Well,” she said softly, “do you think I? 
*“You don’t expect me to answer that, | 
Jeremy. ‘Whether I say no or yes, it will not 
“Ah, there you are! Every time I put ai@ 
you avoid it. It doesn’t matter what it is.) 
“A moment ago,” said Jeremy, “you We 
that I had achieved a more surprising direc™ 
than ever you had known. I can’t be thebrus! 
man of few words and the elusive buttertly | 
same time.” qi 
“But you shall answer,’”’ she said. 

; (Continued on Page 32) — 
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§ Look for this blue iden- 
tification tag whenyou 
buy a whole ham or 
when you buy a slice 


lt is 
not necessary 
to parboil 
Swifts Premium 
Ham 


Swiit 


KEEP IN 
REFRIGERATOR 


Swiit 


In these pound and half-pound 
cartons, Premium Bacon comes 
to you thinly and evenly sliced, 
free from rind, all ready to cook. 
If you prefer Premium Bacon in 
larger quantities, you may buy a 
whole piece of it, protected by the 
originalSwift parchment wrapper 


Everywhere, those who appreciate good living accept 
the name Premium as a mark of the best. They know 
that in ham and bacon both, it is a guarantee of excep- 
| tional tenderness; of a certain mild, distinctive flavor. 


Swift & Company 


‘mium Hams and Bacon 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

Her voice was low and soft, her great eyes shining. For 
Lady Dorothy had come to Pulldan with one idea in her 
mind—to bring matters to a head. She was not unintelli- 
gent, and she had been using her wits for all they were 
worth in the last few weeks. She had noticed a hundred 
odd details that Jeremy had hoped were unnoticed. She 
had seen his perplexity increase as the difficulties grew 
more insoluble. Now she intended to force the issue. 

“Stop a moment,” she said. They had reached the 
shade of a pergola of crimson ramblers at the far end of the 
garden. “Stop, I want to say something to you.”” She took 
her hand from his arm, came close to him. He could catch 
the faint fragrance of clove carnation as she bent toward 
him and then lifted her eyes. “‘Have your feelings changed 
toward me?”’ she asked at last. 

“No,” said Jeremy honestly. He could say that. 

She put her other hand upon his shoulder. 

“Tell me, when are we going to be married? Ah, I’m 
modern enough for that! It’s the most vital thing in life, 
and I’m not going to be put off. Tell me, my dear one, 
tell me!”’ 

The world swam round poor Jeremy. The rose trees 
seemed to be standing on their heads and the solid earth to 
wabble like a switchback. Then his brain cleared suddenly 
and he saw his course clear before him. Here was a deci- 
sion with which he could not trifle. This touched rock- 
bottom reality. He removed her hand gently. Then he 
drew a deep breath and went in off the deep end: 

“You had better know the truth now. I am not Lord 
Amlett.” 

It was out at last! The words which had seemed as 
though they would never be spoken had spoken themselves. 
He suddenly realized they were not the words he had in- 
tended to speak. He had meant to break off the engage- 
ment. That was the solution he had agreed upon with 
Olivia. But it was done now. The extraordinary, embar- 
rassing conversation in the rose garden had driven him at 
last to a declaration of his own identity. Somehow he had 
been forced to cut clean through the mesh which sur- 
rounded him. Two short sentences and it was done. 

“T never was Lord Amlett. I mean, I never was Arthur 
Arthurton. I’m somebody else. Don’t you understand? 
I’m a cuckoo, a 
changeling,asham 
antique. Heaven 
knows where Lord 
Amlett is; I don’t. 
But I’m not he. 
It’s all a spoof.” 

He glanced at 
her to see how she 
was taking it. He 
hardly knew what 
to expect. 

He was not pre- 
pared for that un- 
moved, unemo- 
tional mask. 

“Don’t you un- 
derstand? I ad- 
enum mune) oy) lo phe 
difficult to grasp. 
But I’m not Lord 
Amlett. That’s 
the matter in a 
nutshell. What 
are you smiling 
about? I assure 
you it’s nothing to 
smile about. It’sa 
jolly serious busi- 
ness. I haven’t 
been Lord Amlett 
ever since I came 
to Pulldan Castle. 
I mean, we 
changed places in 
London. And 
please, please be- 
lieve me when I 
say I’d have given 
anything I possess 
to have spared you 
this. I tried to tell 
youbefore. I tried 
to tell you the first 
day I met you. I 
tried to make up 
my mind. But it 
wasn’teasy. Iwas 
going away again. 
But all sorts of 
things began to 
happen. I’msorry, 
deeply sorry. But 
it was not all my 
fault.” 


“Why are you apologizing?” 

She was still smiling, a subtle smile, which seemed to 
come from deep within her brain. 

“Why? But Dash it all 
a decent sort, and I hate e 

“You are funny, you know. You look so rumpled when 
you are really upset and bothered. It was the first thing 
I liked about you, I think.” 

About this point Jeremy gave it up altogether. He 
would never fathom this woman. She was beyond him. 

“‘T give it up,” he said. 

“You dear,’’ she said softly. ‘‘Can’t you understand? 
It’s for me to apologize, and I do ask you to forgive me. 
I’ve known, if not quite from the first, at least for most of 
the time, that you were a fraud! It wasn’t so very hard. 
There were all sorts of things. You couldn’t possibly have 
been Arthur.” 

That slow, subtle smile persisted. He had gone in off the 
deep end right enough, but it did not seem to have done 
him very much good. 

“Well,” he said when his breath returned—“ well, now 
you see, don’t you?”’ 

“But of course I don’t see. What difference does it 
make? I’m not proposing to marry a title. I don’t care 
whether you’re Lord Amlett or just ordinary Tom Noddy.” 

“No, I’m not Tom Noddy; at least I don’t think so. 
But, Dorothy—I suppose I’d better call you Lady Doro- 
thy now . 

“Why?” 

“You see, I haven’t known you very long.” 

She laughed at that, and then was serious. She began to 
realize that he was escaping the issue. He didn’t want to 
marry her. 

“Oh, don’t think hardly of me,” said Jeremy; ‘and 
keep the secret. Only a few people know it already, and 
the others suspect it. But keep it dark. I’m merely the 
locwm tenens. Arthur beat it for the backwoods before his 
father died. And for goodness sake, have pity on me! 
1 don’t know whether I’m standing on my head or my 
heels.” 

He left an angry woman when he finally went on his way, 
for she had told him plainly as words could tell that she 
loved him, and he had told her as plainly as silence can tell 


I mean, Arthurton’s 


“Thirteen Years ext Michaelmas, My Lord” 


that it was hopeless. She saw herself ge; 
adventurer—she, who had pride and a; 
would have none of her. Then she tho: 
attempts to quote and discuss poetry | 
sense of humor came back so that she <i 
a long time alone in the rose garden, sitt) 
bench, until the shadows deepened and | 
wheeling silently through the dusk. §}} 
softly away, her pale-yellow dress showi! 
ened lawns like some errant and unhap), 

Jeremy in the meantime had set off yw) 
on fire. Driven into a corner where he ¢| 
any decent compromise, he had at last\ 
was a sort of fierce satisfaction in tha 
hands into his pockets to find a pipe. | 
contact with a small volume of poetry h) 
at odd times. He pulled it out and flung! 
the hedges. 

“No more of that,” he said, exulting 

He walked for miles, away across the | 
trying to beat out some sensible soluti, 
What if he just walked away now and: 
What was there to stop him? There wa) 
his word to the man whose place he 4 
wouldn’t do. Mile after mile he trampec, 
ness began to fall he retraced his step | 
mind to any possible solution. 

He found himself nearing the static. 
There might be a fly or a car down fre 
last. train had not gone through. Yes, \i 
up. That was fortunate. He went in, | 
few minutes later the train came in. 

Only one passenger got out—a man. | 
there was no sign of any fly or ear. |} 
seemed to be having an argument with jj 
tion master. Obstinate old mule, Milt) 
was the matter with the chap? Jeremy jg 
The train had gone. He went into the o¢ 
was upon him as he entered. 

“Why, it’s Mr. Laytree!”’ said the mi. 
He’ll answer for me, I’ll be bound.” 

“That settles it,’’ said the station mt 
Mr. Haytree, or any other tree; that’ ii 
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the Cadillac 
is the Most Desired 


of All 


———————————————————— 
THY does the V-63 Cadillac stand out as one of 
| the most desired motor cars in the world today? 


le ly, it is because the Cadillac possesses a combina- 
mf beauty, comfort, power, smoothness of perform- 
| safety and dependability which peopleare convinced 
n: duplicated by any other automobile. 

it just what are the reasons why the Cadillac has 
aed to this quality? 

Mreason is that the Cadillac is the product of 7,000 
ild craftsmen, the majority of whom have been 
ling quality into Cadillac cars for from five to 
ety years. 


mher reason is that these craftsmen have at their 
sfsal a plant constructed expressly for the purposes 
(dillac manufacture with machine equipment and 
€Gion instruments not equalled by any other factory 
‘ world devoted to the production of fine cars. 
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Still another reason is that these builders of the Cadillac 
are benefited not only by the vast resources of the Cadillac 
Motor Car Company, but also by the almost unlimited 
resources of the General Motors Corporation. 


For more than 22 years, this great Cadillac organization 
has pursued a consistent, progressive program of building 
motor cars which would rank as Standard of the World. 


And for the past ten years it has concentrated on the 
manufacture of the Cadillac V-Type Eight—building it 
better and better with each passing year, improving, 
refining and perfecting it, bringing it to a supreme state 
of development in the V-63—vibrationless at all engine 
speeds— powerful, durable, dependable—the climax of 
all automotive manufacture. 


Here, in rapid review, you have the reasons why the V-63 
Cadillac is endowed with special and unique quality, why 
it ranks as the most trusted and desired of all cars. 
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The Market for Young Authors 


OR nearly twenty-five years I have earned my living 
Pi wrsing first for newspapers and later for magazines. 
In that length of time I have learned in the school of 
experience a few things to do and many not to do, which 
may have value for younger writers. All my work has been 
nonfiction—special articles, special departments, editorial 
matter, and the like. But it would be strange if the general 
principles involved did not apply to both classes of writing. 
The great obstacle to success, as I see it, is the wrong 
approach. Thousands of young men and women go at it 
with a fundamentally erroneous attitude. It is sometimes 
said that many of those who are ambitious to write make 
the mistake of regarding it as play rather than work. This 
statement is true, but it doesn’t go far enough. The real 
obstacle, the real error, it seems to me, is the failure of 
people at large to recognize that writing is a profession. 
They feel it is something anybody can do, and does not 
require the apprenticeship that all professions necessitate. 
There are probably thousands of young men and women 
unknown to magazine editors, or to newspaper editors 
either, who are as bright and clever as, or perhaps much 
brighter and cleverer than the best-known authors, and 
who can turn out as good or better stuff, whether fiction 
or nonfiction. But most of them won’t do it. Why? 
Because there is no market or because the editors won’t 
pay any attention to them? Not at all. If they fail, the 
cause, in most cases, provided they have a certain fairly 
common minimum requirement of talent, will be their own 
unwillingness to face the hard facts of a professional career. 
Medicine, law and engineering require long years of 
drudgery before there is much reward. Too many people 
think that all a fiction writer does is to spend his time at 
fashionable resorts or on outing trips, while all a special 
writer does is to make fascinating trips of investigation. 
The best hours of a writer’s life must be close to his type- 
writer or notebook, the next best spent in the stimulating 
but exhausting work of running down facts, while the third 
best must be spent in general reading. 

The market for young writers was never better than 
today, because of the enormous expansion in magazine and 
newspaper media. But the beginner cannot as a rule make 
the highest grades at the start, any more than the young 
medical student need expect to serve as consultant to 
Mrs. Millionbucks. There are exceptions to nearly all 
rules, and a few very young men and women make brilliant 
successes as writers, especially as novelists or short-story 
writers. But their numbers are few as compared with those 
who win out only after a long apprenticeship, training and 
experience, and I feel that more or less infant prodigies 
often pay dearly for success in extra 
hard work. 

It has been well said that men some- 
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essential. Thousands of unsuccessful amateurs, cleverer 
perhaps than the professionals, fall down because they 
never acquire technic. In every profession there are certain 
safeguards; the quack gets himself into trouble which the 
regular practitioner avoids. It is the same with writing. 

The reporter learns to handle himself. Too many writers 
without such training are clever but erratic. Besides, 
newspaper work teaches the elements of the necessary 
marketing end of the writing profession. Then, too, it fur- 
nishes an income while the writer is making his magazine 
contacts. But those who are ambitious to become well- 
known writers must not look down upon a newspaper job; 
such an attitude is fatal. Enthusiasm is necessary at all 
stages of the writer’s career. 

I think singleness of purpose the most essential quality 
in a writer. I have known hundreds of young people who 
wanted to be writers, but they didn’t want to reach that 
goal hard enough or enough of the time. Those with whom 
it is more than a passing phase are pretty likely to arrive 
provided they have some common sense. There is no mys- 
tery about it; but it does require eternal vigilance. 

I do not speak from the editor’s point of view at all, only 
from the writer’s standpoint. I have found a market for 
my stuff for nearly twenty-five years, but I know there will 
be no market at all tomorrow without my everlastingly 
sticking on the job. 


A Shopkeeper’s Vision of Beauty 


N THE final analysis beauty is the greatest objective of 

the world. But we cannot teach spiritual truths effec- 
tively to starving people. One great way to make more 
beauty in this world is to make the obtaining of a living— 
the obtaining of the necessary food, clothing and shelter, 
and the necessary minimum of luxuries—so mechanical 
and so little time-consuming that we all shall have time 
for avocations—have time to work for and search for bet- 
ter things—to search for beauty. This can be accomplished 
by saving of waste, by more economic justice, by invention 
and better organization of production and distribution, by 
better training of workers and leaders. 

—EDWARD A. FILENE. 


Education and Success 


HE relation of education to success has been covered 
in countless volumes of printed matter. But it will 
never be a dead subject. In entering upon a business 
career, or in its early stages, nearly all men and women of 
any ambition are sure to ask themselves of how much 
value their education is likely to prove. It may have 


times raise apples more because they like 


apples than apple growing. It is the same 

with writing. Does the young man or a 
woman burning with the zeal of author- 
ship look forward with pleasure to year 
after year of grinding away at one’s desk 
and everlasting reading, reading, reading? 
Is it the look and taste of the ruddy apple 
that appeals, or can they stand the tire- 
some labor of fertilizing, irrigating, spray- 
ing and pruning? Personally I think 
writing the finest game in the world, but 
I believe only tragedy awaits those who 
have not the grit to face the toil of ever- 
lasting organization, rearrangement, and 
revision of material. 

Many young writers are too eager to 
put over their own ideas, regardless of the 
needs and policies of the medium they 
seek to work for. Loyalty to one’s news- 
paper or magazine, even if it accepts only 
an occasional contribution, is an essential 
to success. Writers as a rule talk too 
much to editors, and write them too many 
letters. Editors are always busy, from 
the very nature of their work. What they 
want is writers who receive instructions 
or suggestions quickly, and without fuss 
perform a workmanlike job with reasona- 
ble regularity and promptness. Particu- 
larly with nonfiction the editor is more 
interested in dependability and sanity 
than in brilliance, albeit he likes both. 

In the majority of cases, although ex- 
ceptions are fairly numerous, the writer 
profits from a newspaper apprenticeship. 
It teaches him the tools of his trade, the 
technic, which is simple but absolutely 
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covered the grammar school only, or high 
or extensive university graduate work, ( 
been gained in other ways, through exteiig 
correspondence courses. . 

As business grows in complexity thee 
specialist find a larger place. There is m¢) 
the nontechnical college man. To a cons 
extent some sort of college education, cit 
becomes necessary as a starter to those 4, 
above the lowest rung of the business lacey 

Many of our best army officers neyeat 
Point, but in peacetimes we find that ¢ 
officers are graduates of that school. Iti 
get a commission, and though only a starts, 
It is the same with college training foryy 
start a college diploma is valuable; no ass: 
goes with a mere degree, but it opens the 's| 

Education is accessible these days to a’ y 
There are universities to suit every tas| ; 
none which do not welcome the studenty} 
his way through. Most of these insti 
extension work by correspondence, and by 
courses in the larger cities. The Young In 
Women’s Christian Associations and }g, 
clerks and bankers offer numerous colin 
wants to reach outa little can find all the ex 

The school of experience is not to be bet! 
as valuable as formal education. But thewe 
bination. In everyday experience indi 
hard knocks, in scattered and unrelated 
education is a short cut, at times. Moropfi 
its value lies in the sense of satisfaction ha 
having mastered a subject in a broad o ‘ly 
later in confirming the principles learned |ac 

But the relation of education to busine'st 
broader than the precise, specific subjectif | 
college education. James J. Hill’s sayi} 1 
tell whether a young man was bal 
by his ability to save, has been repeated in 
Hill was further quoted as saying that ja 
save he might as well give up the fight. | 

Without going into the pros and cons ojhi 
noted that the modern employer judgeii: 
considerable extent on their ability to g th 
course of study. In other words it is n\s 
a man learns as the fact that he is wilig 
sacrifice to go through with it. I am ncqu 
importance of saving, or suggesting th|)) 
has been abandoned, but I suspect its vue 
in the development of character as in thm 
lated. No man grows strong unless he E 
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The announcement of the new Chrysler Coach 
takes on a significance over and above the usual 
new-car advent. 


What it really means is that the unprecedented 
Chrysler quality and results, and the wonderful 

Chrysler chassis with a beautiful closed body, are 
“now made available to a far greater number of 
_ motorists, at a price almost as low as the open car. 


Without question, the Chrysler Coach is being 
warmly welcomed by a host of people who 
have wanted the practical convenience and util- 
\ ity of a coach body, but with more of closed-car 
| luxury and comfort—on a chassis as modern and 
_unequaled as the Chrysler, in quality and in 
_ performance. 


Here, finally, is such a car in the Chrysler Coach; 


$1545 


a car designed, fitted and finished in a way calcu- 
lated to please the most fastidious and exacting. 


A distinct advancement in coach beauty and de- 
sign, based on the characteristic dynamic 
symmetry which is successfully expressed by 
Chrysler alone. 


Upholstery of the Fisher-built body is plush of 
beautiful and exclusive pastel blue and gray. 


The unusually wide and convenient doors, the 
extreme accessibility and generous room, denote 
an entirely new trend in coach design. 


Add such superiorities to the basic superiority of 
performance in which Chrysler stands alone, the 
finest of materials, and engineering and manu- 
facturing of the highest character—and you have 
a faithful picture of the new Chrysler Coach. 


Now ready for demonstration by Chrysler Dealers Everywhere 


The New Coach, $1545; The Touring Car, $1395; The Phaeton, $1495; The Roadster, $1625; The Sedan, $1825; The Royal Coupe, $1895; 
The Brougham, $1965; The Imperial, $2065; The Crown-Imperial, $2195. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit subject to current government tax. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler Six enclosed models. All models equipped with special design six-ply, high-speed balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are in position to extend the convenience of 
time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


F. O. B. Detroit, tax extra 
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Horatio Winslow 


Horatio Winslow 


NE afternoon in May, 1896, the track 
@ team of the First Ward School of Mad- 

ison, Wisconsin, everlastingly walloped 
the Fourth Ward. It was an event. That 
night the captain of the First Warders wrote 
a piece telling just what had happened, and 
at 8:45 P.M. slipped it under the front door 
of the Madison Democrat. Since those far 
times the cap has sold yarns to THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post, he has fought in 
one war, and he has observed another, but 
never has he experienced anything like the 
rich glow which came to him the May 
morning after the victory when he saw 
what he had written all printed out in type 
in the newspaper. 

Luckily for literature the Fourth Ward 
was first on the schedule; because a week 
later on another field of battle the tough 
boys of the Third Ward ran up a score of 
eighty-three while the cap’s team was pain- 
fully amassing six. He tried to write this 
up, too, but the words turned sour under 
his pen. 

Nevertheless, the printer’s ink had al- 
ready seeped into the cap’s blood, and ever 
since he has been hammering away. 

It’s a peculiar trade, this business of ar- 
ranging words to tap a dream; but fortu- 
nately the satisfaction is not altogether in 
the money paid for the job. More or less 
directly one writes for all the rest of the 
human race. Personally I work with the 
idea that the product may be enjoyed by 
people in need of a spoonful or two of 
diversion: Lonely folk; shut-ins; invalids; 
the racked; the sorrowful; and the hope- 
less. And it is always a pleasure to fancy 
the story read aloud in an old-fashioned 
family with the reader stopping now and 
then to throw back his head and laugh. 
Maybe it doesn’t happen, but it ought to. 

And,speaking of the humanrace, inspite of 
thepessimism propertoawriter I believein it. 
Like the pianist in the Western mining camp, 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Gr, 


it is doing the best it can and 
should not be shot up un- 
necessarily. Some people— 
including F. P. A., the New 
York colyumist—insist that 
it is trifling and no-account. 
Yet more than once in a lim- 
ited personal experience I 
have watched its represent- 
atives—F. P. A. among 
7em—going to a lot of avoid- 
able trouble merely to help 
out a fellow being in distress. 

The human race may be low, but it has 
its redeeming features, and when one tries 
to fathom its possibilities one gets the same 
way that Herbert Spencer got when he con- 
templated time and space—that is, all con- 
fused. 


Elizabeth Alexander 


““T)AST enthusiasms,” says Mr. Michael 

Arlen, “‘stare at you like condemned 
gargoyles.’”’ And certainly this is true of 
my one-time desire to become an actress. 
I suppose most girls have stage fever, but 
mine amounted to delirium. Finally I 
nagged my family into allowing me to 
come to New York, but with this stipula- 
tion—if I didn’t get a theatrical engage- 
ment within a month I was to come back 
home. 

Try to imagine a little provincial, with- 
out much talent or looks, no theatrical rela- 
tives or friends, no knowledge of stage life 
except from novels, so green that she had 
never even heard of theatrical agents, but 
believed that you went directly to managers 
and read Shakspere to them. A girl whose 
grandfather had been a Presbyterian min- 
ister, and whose grandmother believed all 
actresses to be—well! Try to picture her 
getting a theatrical engagement in New 
York City in a month. 

But I did. 

Ten lines in a one-act play in vaudeville. 
Naturally, the first thing that was offered; 
I couldn’t be particular. 

An evening gown got me a job at Fort 
Lee. And my argument with an astounded 
director over the absurdity of his scenario 
got me out of it. 

Then I was given a few lines in a play on 
Broadway, and the chance to understudy. 
My chance came. I jumped into one of the 
parts at a moment’s notice. And the play 
closed the next night. 

By this time my stage fever was over. I 
still love the theater as unreasonably, 
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blindly, devotedly as ever, 
but from in front of the foot- 
lights. 

A play of mine—oh, yes! 
I am guilty too; I began 
writing plays at the age of 
ten—this play was accepted. 
Happy moment! Later the 
manager said he wouldn’t 
produce it. Happier mo- 
ment! I know this sounds 
contradictory; I can’t ex- 
plain it. I didn’t get any 
money for the play, but then, to compen- 
sate, I didn’t get the play back either. 

I wrote a short story, my first, and sent 
it to THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, and it 
was accepted. Republished in the O. 
Henry Memorial Prize Stories. 

I married an artist, Norbert Heermann, 
and I use my own name professionally, be- 
cause it is simpler than his. But I am not a 
member of the Lucy Stone League, and I 
shouldn’t get the slightest thrill out of sign- 
ing myself Miss on a hotel register. 


An Arizona Alibi 


RITING asketch of one’s Own Life— 

if one is modestly truthful or truthfully 
modest—ought to make one blush with ela- 
tion or shame, but my sunburned hide just 
naturally refuses to Blush Unseen out here 
in the middle of the Desert, at Salome, 
Yumaresque County, Arizona. I have been 
lied about so much by others that I feel en- 
titled to Lie a Little about myself, once in 
my life anyway, so here goes. This is not 
a True Confession; it is more in the nature 
of An Alibi or an Apology for Being On Earth 
and maybe In the Way. Quien Sabe? 

Contrary to many published reports, I 
am Not a Millionaire, a Miner, a Lunger, 
an Author, a reformed Bad Man or a Luna- 
tic, and I Do really live, exist and Get a Lot 
of Fun out of Life out here in the middle of 
the Desert, in, at and around a Town (?) 
called Salome—Where She Danced—and 
where I stay from choice, without any in- 
tention of Hiding from anybody or any- 
thing. The story of my Tame, Prosaic and 
Uneventful Life, as Mark Twain once said 
about his reported Death, has been often 
and greatly exaggerated. 

I was born in Creston, Iowa, on March 
20, 1877—the Coldest Day in the history of 
the World—even though March twentieth 
is supposed to be the first day of Spring, 
according to the Almanac. Spring must 
have been late that year, for I have been 
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t That Way, Sylvia. You’re Wonderful”’ 


LA H. SCUDDER lifted up his voice in a 
t) song that caused the family dog, bedded 
eihe kitchen table, to eye him with the I-am- 
sl yt're-hapng glance which strong, silent, 
s; ways employ when the misguided banker’s 


ii he world she will flee with the slick-haired 
i 


ives her in spite of her wealth. 

popped her head around the pantry door. 
, you'll wake the baby!” 

i/ed Mr. Scudder, vastly patient—‘‘how am 
an’t sing?”’ 

a(n opener into the sealed can of tomato soup 
iis ferocity. 

irest,” cried Mrs. Scudder, “how did you 


vaned Bill, rubbing the concentrated nour- 
O}is eyes. “Towel! That soup jumped out 


he fear of a mortal wound, Sylvia Scudder 
Tctical self. 

B'! Take off your vest and trousers. I'll put 
to cold water and perhaps they won’t be 


i{ ost me seventy-five dollars,” calculated Mr. 
a( 0 find cause to return to their usual subject 
“/e month’s wages for one-half a couple of 
ow Sylvia, we can’t afford to be without 
e pation of his wife over his stained suit did 
(im as he draped his nether wear with a 
it'en apron. He remembered with happiness 
b( unities he had had to do a monologue and 
N chance. 

®, /lvia, I know how hard it is to get servants, 
ime you, because I know you work yourself 
2m and then trying to hold on to them. Yes, 
veryone has the same trouble. Mrs. Donald 
e(<s last month. I’ve heard that from others 
1, A constant series of muted woofs inter- 
What's the matter with that dog?” 

H like that apron, dear. Our last cook who 
; /Tuch that he never got a scrap.”’ Sylvia 
>to dig home one of her contentions. ‘‘The 
here our food bill was just double what it 


en, . . 

Seudder held up a pleading hand. 

0 into that again. I know it by heart. And 
e that our entire conversation should 
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be about them. Instead of getting any com- 
fort from servants, they rule us completely— 
when we have them.” 

Mr. Scudder stepped around to the sink and 
kissed his wife’s neck. 

“Sylvia dear, we were married so we could 
try to make the world a lovelier place for each 
other; and instead of that, we’re just living 
on the edge of pica- 
yune quarrels all the 
time, and all because 
of cooks and things.’ 

Mrs. Scudder 
turned her head 
quickly and rubbed 
his hand-with her 
cheek. The glint of 
tears in her eyes made 
her look the other 


way. 

Cae “Tknow it, Bill, and 
I do feel so useless. I 
feel such a failure, be- 
cause I can’t even 
make your home com- 
fortable.”’ 

Such unselfish solicitude over his 
welfare caused Bill to leap to her de- 
fense. 

“Don’t talk that way, Sylvia. 
You’re wonderful! No one could do 
more than you have.’”’ And then, as though to temper any 
possibility of a rush of pride to her head—“‘But I’ve been 
giving this a good deal of thought, and I think I’ve got a 
plan.” 

Mrs. Scudder looked at him a trifle balefully. 

“Yes,” said he, as though challenged by her incredulity, 
“T’ve thought it all out. You see, Sylvia, no matter who 
we have, we are nice to them. Ordinary servants don’t 
seem to appreciate that. Now my idea is to get ahold of 
nice people who know when people are nice to them.” 

“That’s what I’ve been trying to do for three years,” 
said Sylvia softly. ‘‘But, you see, Bill, we haven’t enough 
money to pay the top wages, and yet we live in such a way 
that we need two people.”’ 

“No, you don’t understand. I mean really nice people; 
people more or less of our own class, who are up against it 
and would be grateful for a good home, fair pay, and no 
more work than they have anyway. There must be a lot of 
such who would be willing to come for what we could afford 
to pay when they know how considerate and kind we are.” 

The concrete utterance of his purpose fired Bill to begin 
operations at once. He fished a paper bag from the kitchen 
incinerator and leaned over the table to write down his 
thoughts. He was mildly warmed by vague memories of 
the immortal literature which had been done against dire 
odds; great lines scratched by the tine of a fork on a slimy 
prison’s wall; of ink con- 
cocted from blood and rust 
to limn the Jovian thoughts 
of some high philosopher. 
Billregarded his pencil stub 
and paper bag as the proper 
tools for an inspired martyr 
and set to outdo himself. 

“Well, I don’t like to 
dampen your spirit, Bill; 
but you can’t beat the 
game.” 

Bill held up a restraining 
hand. 

“Listen, Sylvia, this has 
always been a woman’s 
affair. No one has ever 
applied efficient business 
methods to this problem.” 
He became suddenly so 
ponderous that his wife 
turned quickly to see 
whether there was a board 
of directors present, as his 
tone seemed to indicate. 

“One of the fundamental 
principles of commerce is 
this: If you want business, 
expose yourself to getting 
it. We must advertise.” 


“T think you men are wonderful,” sighed Mrs. Scudder 
patiently. 

Bill shook his head, seeming to hint that although her 
statement was just, it was unnecessarily obvious. He 
frowned heavily over his writing, while his wife quietly 
went on preparing the dinner whieh he boasted daily it was 
his privilege to get when they were servantless. 

Just as the chops were done he raised his head and smiled 
deprecatively. 

“Of course, my dear girl, with a new, up-to-date house 
and everything, we have much to offer. I’ll just read what 
I’ve put down.” 

“But the chops!” pleaded Mrs. Scudder. 

“Sylvia!” Bill was profoundly hurt. “Would you 
weigh the condition of a chop against our whole future 
happiness?” 

Mrs. Scudder tried to recant gracefully. 

“Well, Bill, they cost seventy-four cents a pound.” 

“What is seventy-four cents?’”’? He smiled tenderly at 
her. He hoped she would recognize that her trials were 
almost at an end, now that he had taken the trouble in 
hand. “Listen, Sylvia. Here’s an advertisement we’ll run 
in the Sunday paper. See if you don’t think it has consid- 
erable drawing power.’’ He became magisterial once more. 
“‘T have headed it Home Makers. That is more dignified 
than ‘cook or couple wanted.’ Here we go. 


“Home Makers: Are there a man and wife, or mother 
and daughter, or two friends, who believe in the dignity of 
home making and would like to make a home comfortable 
for a small family in the country near New York? One 
competent person could do the work required, but the 
family realizes that the type of helper they wish must have 
companionship of her own kind. Two bedrooms, bath and 
private sitting room at the disposal of the people chosen. 
Fair wages. Ordinary domestic servants need not apply.” 


Bill smiled modestly. 

“That last kicker is what will get them, Sylvia. ‘Ordi- 
nary domestic servants need not apply.’ Do you like it?” 

Mrs. Scudder gulped. 

“T think everything you do is wonderful, Bill, I just 
hope Hi 

“Good!” said Bill. ‘I’ll call up the paper now so it’ll be 
sure to be put in for Sunday.” 5 

The following Monday William H. Scudder took an 
unusually early train into the city from his suburban 
home. In spite of his assurances to Mrs. Scudder that 
many people would read and answer their insert, he felt a 
twinge of fear that perhaps they wouldn’t. He leaned non- 
chalantly on the counter of the classified-advertisements 
department of the paper and inquired if by any chance 
there were communications for his number, S-118. 

“No,” replied the clerk, altogether interested in some- 
thing beyond the door, as is the manner with such attend- 
ants. 

“Would you mind looking?’”’ suggested Bill. 

The clerk gave him a dirty look for this unreasonable- 
ness and drew a package from a nest of cubby-holes. 

**S-118?” he asked. 

“Yes,’”’ assured Bill. 

““Oh,’”’ answered the clerk, “I thought you said A-3. 
There is something for S-118.’’ And he began tossing out 

(Continued on Page 58) 


“William, Don't Think I Enjoy 
Telling You That One Cup of 
Coffee is All That is Good for 

You. I Don’t, But I Feel I Must"’ 
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FIRE on the first spin and scoot away putt-putt-putt, with never a skip 
or miss. Eveready Columbias are sure-fire ignition. 

To be real sea-going, use the Eveready Columbia Hot Shot. Four 
or more long-lived Eveready Columbia Dry Cells in a water-proof 


. DRYAGELL)) 
steel-case. Neat as a new skipper. Water-proof as a duck. Conve- 


nient to carry and a cinch to connect. It gives your engine greater 
power. After an Eveready Columbia has delivered fiery sparks all 
day it picks up new vigor overnight for next day’s hard running. 

Eveready Columbia Dry Batteries are sold by marine supply dealers, 
radio dealers, electrical, hardware and auto accessory shops, imple- 
ment dealers, garages and general stores. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC., New York—San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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DIG fears of nations, one of another, 
gl armaments finally to such size and 
nm that almost the entire world went to 
ric of civilization might easily have been 
janks to both miracles and blunders the war 
' » twentieth-century social system still stand- 


ral rejoicings at deliverance, the disarma- 
jourished, but now, along with reparations 
ant of Allied debts, it has developed into one 
itly insoluble problems. 
{( usually is far removed from the vision. De- 
‘o nant of the League of Nations, the Washing- 
Jonference, the Geneva Protocol for the 
ament of International Disputes, and various 
ia nties, disarmament today remains nebulous. 
n; jealousies, envies, antagonisms, hatreds, 
-at least in Europe. The world today stands 
y to the teeth. New weapons are taking the 
e cently scrapped capital ships, and the great 
that preceded the war—competitive arma- 
‘tosurvive even super-major operations. The 
of new arms parallels the building of monu- 
hywar dead. 
;/10 dreamed that the tragedy of the World 
tock the world nearer a Utopian brotherhood 
ew silent. The jealous fences of nationalism 
bl be weaker; the war-weary nations may now 
Me nationalism in battles of industry and com- 
1¢than by martial arms, but the fact remains 
tin of political rights can still light national 


night. Doubt and fear are international 


st yowers that talk much and loud about dis- 
2: sufficiently honest about it, provided there 
-cabt nor fear that great powers they remain. 
t\isarmament, provided they may then sleep 
niit. France—certainly as honest as any na- 
a peacefully inclined—would thankfully dis- 
o)yw—were she not so cynically certain that 
s buld haunt her. The latest proposed security 
nade Germany; and for this reason, according 
ean, “Europe may confidently expect security 
| Just why August is not quite clear, except 
)ées Plan began to function last August. But 
. last August the war began. Meanwhile the 
o)inues, the press fulminates, cabinets hold all- 
io, new conferences are requested and denied. 
ts main. 

h smoke screen one gets only glimpses of dis- 
t.."o visualize realities, particularly concerning 
et it is necessary to escape from the confusion, 
at ely, take a trip, say, in a submarine. 


T» New Line-Up of the Powers 


le the surface of the water the submarine is 
i| There may be disturbance at the top, but down 
hl there are no waves. The cabin is a bit hot, 
0] ets accustomed to that. Whatever the speed, 
0 nsation of movement. One cannot get sea- 
ulaerged submarine, for it is as steady as a sta- 
1t aobile, 

i -ass and mirrored tube pierces the cabin ceil- 
h¢ eriscope first peeps through the water, we see 
is) be gently falling snow. These flakes are tiny 
pi7 flicked from wave tips. A little higher and 
g clear. We know even the color of the sky. If 
Gnes we sink to a lower depth, where, motion- 
&¢'e, we still turn our little glass in every direc- 
se all that comes and goes—battles or regattas, 
ll after storm. . 

tl disarmament periscope the nations pass—big 
it: nations, honest nations and nations upon 
u/s justly rest. First of all England comes 


n 
he all of Napoleon until the Second Battle of the 
ni nd was the strongest nation of the earth. She 
| Inains—a nation decently honest, with great 
, and trustworthy of power. When the de- 
in the World War became finally evident, 
ship. passed from England to the United 
naer sensible nation, and one also that is not 
Kise her power. After the United States, Eng- 
the Strongest nation, and were it not for her 
‘© mate geographical position upon the map of 
, ‘e might still challenge the American claim. 
» |leed, she will never openly admit that claim; 
M She knows how to read the new list of the 
)» she knows where her own sheet anchor lies. 
d is in no danger. War between the 
d England is surely the last possibility. 
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The east is another matter. Napoleon once said that the 
possession of Antwerp meant having a pistol aimed at 
England’s head. Napoleon knew, and the truth has since 
changed only for the worse. Nowadays Antwerp in enemy 
hands means a Big Bertha aimed at England’s heart. This 
applies, also, not only to Antwerp, but to Dunkirk, Calais, 
Boulogne, and all the other Channel ports. 

Germany, dazzled by the Junker vision of the Kaiser 
dining in Paris, really lost the war at the First Battle of the 
Marne. Had she grabbed the Channel ports, which were 
easily grabbable—there was nothing to defend them— 
Germany would have won the war in 1914 before the 
autumn leaves were red. This is practically the unanimous 
military opinion today. Both England and Germany 
know, and know that the other knows, that the same mis- 
take will never be made again. The French Government 
possesses information that “in case of a new war’ the 
offensive strategy of the present German General Staff is to 
drive again through Luxemburg and Belgium, but instead 
of in mass formations, this time in parallel columns, pro- 
tected by great air fleets, with the immediate object of 
seizing every Channel port from Antwerp down. 


Economy Versus Militarism 


FTERtheperiscopegetsabovethespray of pressjingoism 
and political oratory, we see the new British attitude 
that England is just as vulnerable today as France, and that 
the frontier of her security is no longer the Channel but the 
Rhine. The French fear an alliance of British and German 
industry; but the British Government realizes that the 
prewar dream of Mittel-Europa may even yet become a 
fact, that the new German Empire may include all Central 
Europe, taking in the Balkans as far as the Aigean Sea. 

At the recent thirty-third session of the Council of the 
League of Nations, held at Geneva, the British Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, in collaboration with 
the Earl of Balfour, formulated such a destructive analysis 
of the League’s famous Protocol for the Peaceful Settle- 
ment of International Disputes that as an aid to general 
disarmament the League itself is now counted out. The 
British argument, while admitting the world’s obvious 
hesitancy to disarm, pointed out that the protocol imposed 
limitations upon state sovereignty, such as, for example, 
kept the United States out of the League at the beginning. 
The council program called only for an exchange of views. 
Monsieur Briand, framer of the protocol, held to his thesis 
that the preservation of peace calls for the organization of 
war, while Mr. Chamberlain practically settled matters by 
his declaration that the League had altered the spirit of its 
covenant, and that the protocol multiplied offenses while 
doing nothing to strengthen remedies. Monsieur Briand, 
then speaking undoubtedly in accord with and for the 
present French Government, and while admitting the 
death of the protocol, declared that now the question of 
disarmament may not be raised either at Geneva or else- 
where—that France will stand strictly for the enforcement 
of the Versailles Treaty. 

Mr. Chamberlain, naturally, was the mouthpiece of the 
cabinet of ministers that makes up His Majesty’s govern- 
ment. Also he was the mouthpiece of the British Isles. 
And he was more than all that. He was mouthpiece for the 
British Empire, those far-flung possessions upon which the 
sun never sets, which lately have been doing consider- 
able talking to the motherland. Since the war there have 
been councils of empire where it has been set forth that the 
government cabinet sitting in Downing Street may not 
always act upon what Downing Street alone thinks. In 
the protocol discussions, the Japanese clause on emigration 
that caused such disturbance in the United States, aroused 
far greater commotion in Melbourne and Sydney. In 
Australia the Japanese question is more bitter even than in 
California. It was pointed out that if England supported 
the protocol a case might arise when the British fleet would 
be compelled to act against a British possession. 

At the outbreak of the war Mr. Winston Churchill was 
First Lord of the British Admiralty. He ordered grand 
maneuvers in the North Sea in July, 1914, a proceeding 
that caused England’s battle fleet to be on the job at the 
strategic moment, rather than scattered over the seven 
seas. In those days it was natural that Mr. Churchill 
should seek increases in the navy budget. But now Mr. 
Churchill is Chancellor of the Exchequer and he seeks to 
decrease the navy budget. How does he reconcile this 
position with that of former years? Why, by pointing out 
that in those former years Mr. Lloyd George had the job 
of cutting the budget. 

A long time ago Britain began taxing herself to pay for 
the war. She actually collects these taxes. The Briton 
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does not get off. He pays. Therefore a budget dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons is followed by the 
British public with all the naive enthusiasm of chil- 
dren at a Christmas party, watching Santa Claus take toys 
off the tree. Mr. Winston Churchill, like all successful pol- 
iticians and cabinet ministers, knew what it was up to him to 
do. Hehad to play Santa Claus. Sixpence in taxes off the 
pound is a great gift to an overtaxed and burdened people. 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer of this Conservative 
government could lop off sufficient millions from the 
budget, navy or otherwise, he could then decrease the taxes 
that wonderful sixpence on the pound. 

When President Harding issued his call for the Washing- 
ton Arms Conference, Great Britain cheerfully accepted 
the invitation. She hoped for the best in any program that 
would mean real limitation of armaments linked with real 
security. She accepted the conference decisions and lived 
up to them with as great alacrity as even the United 
States. Without murmur she scrapped the required num- 
ber of capital ships. 

The Washington agreement concerned only the destruc- 
tion of capital ships, and the last letter of the law was 
observed. Anyway it is now a question as to whether the 
superdreadnought is still the supernaval arm. Many 
naval authorities believe that other naval craft, not taken 
into strict account at Washington, may take a more de- 
cisive réle than battleships in future naval engagements. 
In Britain, shipbuilding has always been considered, like 
charity, to begin at home; therefore the British are not 
restricting their building program in other classes of navy 
ships. They have fifty new cruisers under construction. 
Also her air force, both for land and sea, is being increased 
enormously. The army is keeping up recruiting by all 
manner of inducements. The general staff is increasingly 
alive to the problems of a possible war, and openly worried 
at the dwindling man power of France. England might 
like very much indeed to have no more political concern 
with Continental Europe than has the United States, but 
even her politicians now admit, privately, that the people 
must be made to understand that the Rhine is now indeed 
the frontier, that France must remain the chief ally, and 
that for the present England cannot afford to disarm. 


Paying for Christmas Candy 


HAT, then, about a new Washington Conference? 

What about the new European security pact, in which 
Germany is to join? President Coolidge would probably 
not deny to anyone that another Washington arms parley 
is something dear to his heart. However it resulted, the 
invitation alone would be a step taken in the right direc- 
tion. But after the Harding Conference, it is not certain 
that the President would want another one to be tagged 
with his name, unless there are reasonable assurances that 
it also be tagged with the label of success. 

The American Ambassador at the Court of St. James’s is 
naturally free to throw out feelers from time to time, or 
indulge in unofficial discussions on any subject with the 
British Government. What could be more natural than 
that Mr. Winston Churchill, with that sixpence-off-the- 
pound motive for economy, should suggest either to Mr. 
Chamberlain or Earl Balfour that unofficial disarmament 
soundings might also be taken in the neighborhood of the 
American Embassy. A new conference at Washington 
might be good dinner-table talk or even golf-course dia- 
logue. The pros and cons could be gone over and lots of 
things could be imagined, for better or worse. Nothing 
official, of course, and nothing for the newspapers. Then 
the newspapers might get rumors, not clear or well 
defined, but still sufficient for cable date lines. That’s just 
about all that did happen, one dismal winter afternoon in 
London, after Mr. Winston Churchill had been thinking a 
long time, shut up all alone. The American Ambassador 
at that time is now the American Secretary of State. 

The pious hope of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
that, with the idea of anew Washington Conference for the 
further limitation of armaments in the air, further navy 
credits might be abandoned, at least until he had per- 
formed the réle of Santa Claus and clipped that sixpence 
tax off the pound. The public servant and politician must 
always make things look bright to keep the job secure. 
Meanwhile with the suggested new conference still remain- 
ing in the air, the British Government remains between 
the devil and the sea, the public is enjoying its Christmas 
candy, and armament goes on. 

Turn the periscope on France. Here the smoke screen 
is thinner, and sunlight filters through more clearly than 
perhaps over any other nation. France has never camou- 
flaged in the slightest degree the fact that for her the entire 
problem of disarmament is coupled with her security 
vis--vis Germany. France does not trust Germany. She 
insists that she knows Germany much better than anyone 
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else, and that she never expects to trust her. The internal 
political battle is already raging as result of the new 
security pact suggested by Mr. Chamberlain, and which it 
is proposed shall include Germany. What is the use of a 
new German signature in face of what has happened with 
previous German signatures on the same subject, demands 
ex-Premier Poincaré. The fate of the future according to 
the French nationalists lies just as much upon the Vistula 
as upon the Rhine. France as a result of the report of the 
Allied Control Mission on the strength of the new German 
Army, already previsions a German attack upon Poland. 
And just as Sadowa prepared for Sedan, so France sees in 
what would certainly be an easy victory over Poland, the 
preliminary to an attack upon herself. Even the recent 
words of the British labor disciple, Ramsay MacDonald, 
defending the Geneva protocol, are now used in the na- 
tionalist outery, ‘“‘Germany would not join in the new pact 
with a good heart, but merely as a measure of expediency.” 
The election of Von Hindenburg to the presidency was, 
as might have been expected, not exactly a sedative to the 
French nation. 


An Upholder of the League 


HEREFORE France, though she will politely accept any 

call from Washington, now openly thinks that such a con- 
ference in the near future would be inopportune. The 
disturbance that she raised at the Harding Conference on 
the question of the big ships, was only a matter of amour 
propre, her dislike to be considered of less importance than 
Japan in the concert of powers. In capital ships of them- 
selves she had not and has not the slightest interest. She 
has neither the inclination nor the money to build them. 
The only enemy that she can see is Germany. The next 
naval war may or may not be fought in the Mediterranean. 
All that France deems necessary is to have sufficient 
smaller craft to insure the safe passage of her land recruits 
from Africa. Land and air armaments alone interest 
her. 

France is both the cynic and the fatalist among nations. 
She does not want another war. In her soul she is not 
militarist. She would try desperately to avoid war, except 
that she is convinced that sooner or later it is bound to 
come. There always have been wars. There always will 
be wars, she believes, until civilization is wiped out. 

France belongs to the League of Nations and upholds it 
vigorously. She is the only great power that has accepted 
the Geneva protocol, and she upholds that vigorously. She 
does all this upholding chiefly for her own sake. Certainly 
she would support the protocol, even in case of difficulty 
arising in the South Seas that concerned her not at all. She 
might do it half-heartedly, or with the left hand, but she 
would do it. It is the French way to abide by any agree- 
ment that she has actually signed. But war, real war, as 
she understands it, could have to do only with herself, 
directed against her own safety. Therefore other signa- 
tories to these agreements must come to the aid of France. 

The man power of the French Army is decreasing. Over 
eight hundred thousand before the war, it is scarcely more 
than half that size today. There are two reasons for this; 
first, the shortening of the term of military service; second, 
the falling birth rate. Today the annual conscript class of 
the army is under two hundred thousand men, and prob- 
ably faces a further fall in figures between the years 1930 and 
1940, unless there is a protracted revival of the two years’ 
service during that time. An army like the French, relying 
so much on machines and all the super-complicated para- 
phernalia of modern war, and which is indeed almost an 
army of specialists, cannot be trained to high efficiency 
with one year’s service. 


The French View of Cain and Abel 


HE French corps of officers has also suffered. Much has 

been done for state functionaries and practically nothing 
for army officers, although the cost of living has risen tre- 
mendously since the war. The annual number of candidates 
for the Ecole Speciale Militaire, which was formerly two 
thousand, has fallen to seven hundred. The number of 
noncommissioned officers now in officers’ training schools 
has shrunk by 30 per cent. As for the covering force on the 
German frontier, no indications have yet been given as to 
what is intended. 

The French cynically, fatalistically feel that American 
enthusiasm concerning disarmament is naive. The Amer- 
ican idea, as the French see it, is that Cain killed Abel with 
a club, which he might have been persuaded to throw away 
or which someone might have tactfully removed. Abel 
would then have enjoyed his full span of years. The 
French feel that Abel’s number was up in any case, and had 
Cain found himself without a club he would have achieved 
the same result with a handy bowlder. The French are 
convinced that Germany may be counted upon to attack 
France, if not with one weapon, then with another. France 
will not disarm. 

Shift the periscope down to Italy. When the war ended 
there was a common saying to the effect that neither Brit- 
ish Tommies nor American doughboys would ever again 
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chance the bad luck of crossing water to fight, either on 
Flanders’ mournful plain or elsewhere. That may apply to 
the fortunate citizens of the still more or less geographically 
isolated United States. But the British must fight again— 
if it comes to that—because it will be the same proposition 
of fighting for their existence—not for the sake of poor little 
Belgium or poor little anybody. The question of fighting 
again applied to Italy, is not Will she fight? but Whom will 
she fight? Once a member of the Triple Alliance, with 
Germany and Austria, a few months after the war began 
she decided to abandon her allies and make up the Quad- 
ruple Entente. But after all, Austria was a natural enemy 
and the Adriatic had become an unnatural Teutonic lake. 
It was in many ways vital that Italy should come to the aid 
of the ultimate victors, although it has often been argued, 
unjustly, that she did not then feel that she was taking 
risks. The Allied press, particularly the French, has al- 
ways been unfair on that point. It has been almost for- 
gotten that Italy supplied one of the finest fighting armies 
that appeared on any battlefield, and that her particular 
zone of operations was the most difficult of the entire front. 
It is only hinted that the Battle of Vittorio Veneto, that 
spelled débacle for Austria, was the real beginning of the 
end of the war. It has been largely overlooked that the 
death roll of Italy is almost as long as that of England. 

Nations often have their own private feuds. Before the 
war Prussians and Bavarians so thoroughly detested each 
other that one wonders they were ever able to fight side by 
side. The two great Latin nations, France and Italy, have 
for a long time been decidedly antipathetic one to the other. 
Italy resents the patronizing and general belittling of her 
war efforts accorded by her larger and more powerful 
neighbor. The general feeling of the Italian people has be- 
come anti-French. Austria-Hungary no longer exists, and 
no fears exist relative to the new state of Jugo-Slavia. Be- 
fore the war German capital and German influence were 
powerful in Italy. Since the war German capital has gone 
back, also great hordes of German tourists, who squander 
lavishly, and who have made the Italian resort of San Remo 
almost as glitteringly prosperous as Monte Carlo. 


Italy’s New Power 


INCE the war Italy has gone resolutely to work. Today 
she is an industrious and increasingly strong nation, with 
a more or less benevolent tyrant at her head. Mussolini has 
already flung one bomb into the camp of European powers 
by his contempt shown for the League of Nations in the 
Corfu affair of 1923, and he may be counted upon for any 
sort of future surprise. Italy, too, intends to have her place 
in the sun, and it is scarcely to be assumed that she will do 
anything original in the way of disarmament. 

Next, Germany. The cause and effect of it all—both of 
armament and the present failure of disarmament—is 
Germany. She has been and remains the center of the web 
of world trouble. She does not pay. She may never pay— 
voluntarily—in full. She does.not disarm—a recently 
proved fact—and she may never disarm, voluntarily. She 
waits, watches and prepares. Apparently she will cheer- 
fully sign any Allied document that is presented. She does 
not want war. She prays for peace, but her prayer, now, is 
pitched in exactly the same key as the prayers of the 
Allies—not a whit more humble. Therefore it may be as- 
sumed that what Germany will do is based on what the 
Allies do—either to her or for her. She has intelligence and 
courage. Despair has fallen from her and she has risen 
from bended knees. And she is sixty million strong. She 
still needs a little time to put her house in complete order, 
and then she may again look entire Europe in the eyes— 
challengingly, if need be. Von Hindenburg’s election 
further heightened the uncertainties that already existed. 

Germany regards the Treaty of Versailles not only as a 
treaty among the Allies but as a treaty with Germany. Un- 
der the occupation clauses, Germany is given rights for her 
own security. The Allies expect disarmament. Germany 
expects evacuation. Germany at Versailles signed away 
parts of her territory. She expects her sovereignty of the 
remainder to have the protection of the treaty. She now 
claims that the Allies have discussed certain recent pro- 
posals as though there were no treaty at all; that they have 
suggested, with apparent indifference to obligations, that 
even Treaty Germany should now be dismembered, either 
by arbitrary occupation, for which the Versailles document 
does not provide, or establishing Allied control over terri- 
tory indisputably German. 

And beyond that corridor to the east, taken from Ger- 
many by the Allies, out beyond the despised Poland, lies 
Russia. It needs a great sweep of the periscope to take in 
the vastness of Russia. But there, rather than in Germany, 
we may yet find the greatest menace to world peace. 

In 1915 the Putiloff arms works at Petrograd were re- 
organized, the French now sorrowfully admit, by French 
engineers. On French machines the Russians are turning 
out the same kind of cannon, large and small caliber, that 
are manufactured at the Creusot works in France. In the 
last few months it is reported that sixty guns, all over 
eight-inch caliber, have been turned over to the army. It 
is further reported that tanks are now being constructed in 
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ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR D. FULLER 


“Your mother was wearing a string of outrageous 
Egyptian beads in the dining car and watching you eat as 
if she’d just got you back from somewhere. No woman of 
her caste would take those beads,”’ said the oracle, ‘‘save 
from the hand of love. They’ll be lost pretty soon. You’re 
getting off at Carberry too. And your feet aren’t tanned, 
so you didn’t broil your arms in swimming. You just now 
defended the climate of Africa, and Robert Seely’s preface 
to his Myths of Ancient Thebes is dated from Carberry. 
I assume that you’re his son.” 

“‘T never met an American who'd heard of dad!”’ 

“Nonsense! You’ve met hundreds and there are thou- 
sands. But they don’t know that Robert Seely’s an 
American. Americans never read title pagés and prefaces. 
Eventually some Englishman will write an article on your 
father and the cerebrals will hear of him. Then, if he’s 
dead, a society of schoolma’ams will raise a fund to put an 
ugly monument on his grave. Such is the reward of 
scholarship. So Doctor Seely’s raked up a new temple of 
Maritsakro at Thebes?” 

“No, sir. It’s just a tablet with a hunk of her tail on it 
and one of her names.” 

“Names? What were her other names and why did she 
have a tail?” 

““She was a snake. Some of her names were Lady of the 
Summits and Friend of Silence and Queen of the West.”’ 

The giant nodded, ‘‘The west was the Egyptian land of 
the dead. Friend of Silence is awfully good for a snake 
goddess. If snakes barked and whinnied, you know, they 
wouldn’t be so unpopular. But they’re so noiseless; and 
in the end, Mr. Seely, we like noises, Maritsakro’s a good 
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word forasnake too. It wiggles up and down. And what 
was Maritsakro’s specialty?”’ 

“She haunted people. Then they brought her snakes 
to heal people who thought they were goin’ west. I’d as 
soon croak as have a snake 
doctor me.”’ 

The wise man laid aside 
his magazine and lighted a 
cigarette. He said, ‘“‘ You 
wouldn’t have. You were 
an Egyptian peasant, and 
you went barefoot and were 
afraid of snakes because 
they nabbed your toes. So 
you had a bellyache after 
a hearty Sunday dinner of 
roast crocodile, and, of 
course, that was Maritsakro 
spooking you. So you sent 
little Tutenkhamun to the 
temple with some cash, and 
Yip, the second assistant 
priest, brought one of the 
holy snakes to look you 
over, and made voodoo. 
Then you felt better and 
were more scared of Mari- 
tsakro than ever, or you 
died and it didn’t matter. 
The temple had the cash. 
We worship what we fear, 
and don’t reject the plati- 
tude, Mr. Seely. The duties 
of my profession largly con- 
sist in telling patients that 
enough is as good as a 
feast—money, love, food. 
We also tell them that they 
had better enjoy today and 
not fret about tomorrow. 
Wisdom of the Egyptians, 
you know. Good-by.”’ 

Peter trod on his fallen 
belt beside the berth and 
grinned, after he had 
winced. But he wassticky, 
trashing with clothes in the 
mist of curtains, and he 
seemed to burst from the 
car into actual air, not hot, 
that blew along the dark 
unchanging platform of 
Carberry’s station. 
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“Say? What’s the matter with Wally?” 

Mrs. Seely’s voice sank with the movement of a long 
youth through the light of the station’s ten globes. She 
said “‘Sh-h-h!’’ and then very gently told Walter Bryan, 
“Here we are, Wally. How well you look, and’’—she 
ended in a stricken gulp—‘“‘here’s Pete.”’ 

Peter shook hands wildly, and the gardener’s son mut- 
tered that his hair had got bleached in Egypt, then gripped 
the suitcases and said to Mrs. Seely, ‘‘Hey, thank y’ for 
lettin’ pop bring the machine up Sat’day. We had a fine 
ride down.” 

Having formally stated so much, he turned and began a 
thunderous march over the planks toward the motor’s 
sheen beyond the station. Rubber soles didn’t diminish 
the thump of his large feet; he was a compact army. 

“Mother, what in time? Mrs. Bryan hasn’t died or 
something?” 

“Oh, sh-h-h! They let him out of the—the reformatory 
on Saturday.” 

Peter said, ‘“‘Out of the What d’you mean?” 

“Please, Peter! He’ll hear you! He nearly killed Andy 
Dunster, in March, and there was a trial and the judge sent 
him to the reformatory for six months; but he was so good 
that they let him out on Saturday.” 

“But ——” An appalled grievance spouted in Peter; 
they had done something when his back was turned; this 
was nonsense and treacherous. He grunted, ‘‘But—why, 
he’s only a kid! But—reformatory—why, he’s only 
twenty! Why on earth didn’t you write me?” 

He sat silent in the car and studied the back of Wally’s 
illumined neck when lamps made it pink between cropped 
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dark hair and the regional blue shirt. Andrew Dunster was 
a thing of mud, from a family gone to seed near the bridge 
of the river below the Seely lawns. The Bryans, really, 
were cousins of Peter’s father in a fourth, ungrammatical 
degree, and Wally went fishing up the stream with Peter 
in brotherly seclusions that might last a week if weather 
was fine. This was awful rot! 

“Got y’ post cards, Pete,’’ Wally said, slinging the pro- 
file of his jaw against the last light of the small city. ‘Only 
but they wouldn’t let us write none from the reform’tory 
but to our folks, see? Hey, they had a kid up there from 
N’York that’d got married with three girls in one year an’ 
swiped their joolry and got ’rested in Albany for stealin’ 
postage stamps. Wasn’t but sixteen an’ didn’t weigh 
more’n a hundred-thirty with his clothes on. Hey, the 
chaplain gimme a piece out the paper about the pr’fessor 
findin’ a thing in Egypt. I got it,’’ Wally mentioned, ‘in 
my pants.” 

Mrs. Seely’s teeth chattered in an effort not to laugh. 

Peter sank from wrath to amusement, and said, “‘I guess 
your heart isn’t broken, Wally.”’ 

Wally steered the car downhill slowly, and the river’s 
known smell pushed at Peter in the sliding wind from this 
shallow bowl of fields and woods that were twisting streaks. 
The moon collapsed in a tuft of clouds at the farther edge 
of the world and water was a gray straggle of mystery, 
splitting the depth of night. Dawn would come soon. 
A window was lemon in some house beside the bridge. 

“Hey,” said Wally, ‘Andy Dunster’s gettin’ up early. 
Hey, he tried to shake hands with me ’smornin’. Only but 
I give him a slat on the nose an’ he went off home. Hey,” 
the loud bass reflected, ‘‘one the guards to the reform’tory 
give us boxin’ lessons. Nex’ time I clean uv a guy I’m 
gonna stick to his. belly an’ ribs. Then it ain’t but ’sault’n’ 
batt’ry an’ twenty days in jail.’ 

‘“‘Walter,” Mrs. Seely said, “‘you’re not to touch Andy 
Dunster again!” 

“Ves’m. Hey, I chased his wife off of the v’randa ’saf- 
ternoon again. She was lookin’ inter the dinin’ room. I 
says, ‘Clear on out of this an’ go home an’ wash Andy’s 
clothes some, ’cause God knows they need it!’ I says, 
‘Y’ain’t any business here an’ y’know y’aint!’ I says, 
‘Nex’ time y’come flat-footin’ round here I’m gonna load 
in some buckshot to He 

“Walter!” 

“Yes’m. ’N’then she went home.” 


Peter stood up to look over the stone 
bridge’s white-washed parapet at curly 
points in the river, teased by rocks. 

He asked, ‘‘ What did Andy Dunster get 
to marry him?” 

“Some kind of Eytalian. Whoelse would?” 

“‘She’s a Sicilian girl from 
the factory,” said Mrs. Seely, 
and the car jolted from the 
bridge to plain earth again, 
with the Dunster homestead 
huddling pale houses down on 
either side of the road, with 
a scent of slovenly barnyards 
coming sharply and the lighted 
window plain in the stretch of 
a tousled orchard. 

“Andy’s got up early,’ 
Wally said, “‘so’s to swipe 
some milk off somebody other’s 
cows. His new teeth’s better 
lookin’n them I binged out 
of ——” 

The loud voice stopped; the 
car stopped; Peter’s hands 
unclasped slowly after the 
shock of that searing noise. 


“‘She’s a Good:Lookin’ Jane if 


He would be snapping 
against the bulge of a thie) 
his surly eyes. But P 
tude for that grace 
fession; nobody like 

“Huh!” Wally 
the night. “If his 
kitchen, th’ snakes’ 

“Wally,” said Me 
in the car!” 

““Yes’m. Any wome 
Dunster when she coul: 
or an " 

“Walter!” — 

“Yes’m,” Walter ga 
and got into his seat, 
other bellow: “Th 
soon marry as a Dag 
the air tough round d 

“Shut up and get 

A man was stridin 
and women weresqu 
less houses. Wally drove uph 
flaked from Peter’s hearing in the 

He chuckled, ‘‘ You’ll find ye 
reformatory if ie 

“G’on!”’ said his relative, 


His mother panted, ‘“‘It You Like’Em Black:Headed"’ gates. ‘‘Nex’ time I’m gonna 
wasn’t a woman,” and a dog firsteese See where th’ 
began to bark. Someone had dreadfully yelled, not far month? Hey, y’been away ji 
from their silence in the machine’s halted safety. huh? Gimme the bags, out.” 


“Pop won’t let me pack a gun,”’ Walter said, and his feet 
hit the roadway. 

The dog pattered on clay before the lamps and vanished 
under a fence’s sagging line; Walter stood swinging an 
arm beside the car, and stared off at the house in the or- 
chard with its yellow window. 

Very soon a door creaked quickly and a boy’s voice rip- 
pled in a long, nervous shout: ‘‘Hey, Andy! Whatsa- 
matter?” 

All the Dunsters must be roused. Sounds grew every- 
where and flowered as the cluck of women before a man’s 
feet came clattering toward the great barn’s echo. 

Andy Dunster said, fifty yards from the road, ‘‘Aw, 
what y’ think? Walked onto a garty snake in the kitchen, 
gettin’ up!” 


He marched up the stairs through 1 
charm of soft paint and faded silks. 
above, and Peter heard a door kicked wid 
hammered a floor. 

Mrs. Seely leaned on the newel and 
pleased with himself! I was afraid: he’d i 
the maids left any sandwiches for us, and} 
The poor lamb’s been up all night. Hi 
of it. But Wally was in the wrong, Pet 
him. He’s your property. He’s so plea asi 
Boys are simply atrocious.” 

Peter lighted the dining room and sto 
in hand to admire its creamy paint sprea } 
panels reared by his grandfather, who hd 

(Continued on Page 48) na 


“She Was Diggin’ Up Somethin’, and I Says, ‘G’on Home, Y’big Dago!’”* 
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"REGINALD DENNY 


It is a big thing to say of 
any star that every picture he has 
made has been a success, yet it’s true 
of REGINALD DENNY—from “Leather 
Pusher’’ days to the present time. I be- 
lieve his great popularity is largely due 
to the fact that he typifies young Amer- 
ican manhood and because he is clean- 
cut, wholesome, daring, natural and full 
of life and fun. What do you gather from 
the fact that he is just as popular in 
Universal’s foreign market as he is in 
our own country? 


DENNY was universally 


commended in the ‘‘Leather 
Pushers,’’ in ‘‘The Reckless Age,’’ 
‘‘Sporting Youth,’’ ‘“Fast Worker” and 
“‘Oh, Doctor,’ and I am confident he is 
due for more fine compliments in his 
newest picture, ‘‘’7ll Show You the 
Town,’’adapted from Elmer Davis’ splen- 
did novel. The associating cast is unu- 
sually good, and Harry Pollard, who 
directed DENNY in all but one of his pic- 
tures, held the directing reins in this one. 
Your opinion of this young man and his 
talents will be welcome. 


Some critics have com- 
plained that some exhibitors, tak- 
ing advantage of the fact that they 
are always sure of a good crowd on 
Saturday, put on ‘cheap pictures” on 
that day. I don’t know how true it is, but 
I do know that any exhibitor can play 
safe by showing Universals. We do not 
make “Saturday Night Pictures.” 


Every year there is always 
one picture that stands out over 
its fellows. This year, in my estima- 
tion, it will be Universal’s magnificent 
spectacle, ‘‘ The Phantom of the Opera,’’ 
founded on the mystery of the Paris Opera 
House, and in which the celebrated char- 
acter-actor, LON CHANEY, stars as ‘“The 
Phantom,”’ assisted by MARY PHILBIN 
and NORMAN KERRY, and 5,000 others. 


Universal successes com- 


mended to you: ‘‘Smoldering 
Fires,’’ with PAULINE FREDERICK 
and LAURA LA PLANTE;; ‘‘The Sad- 
dle Hawk,’’ starring HOOT GIBSON; 
HOUSE PETERS in ‘‘Raffles, The Ama- 
teur Cracksman’’; HERBERT RAW- 
LINSON and MADGE BELLAMY in 
‘*The Man in Blue’; MARY ‘PHILBIN 
and NORMAN KERRY in ‘‘FifthAvenue 
Models’’; and Virginia Valli in ‘‘Up the 


ei aN Carl Laemmle 


(To be continued next week) President 


Send for the beautifully illustrated ‘‘W hite List’’ booklet, 
which comes without cost to you. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
changed himself from a small farmer to a 
rich maker of shoes. The oval chamber 
had deep cabinets set in the walls, and veins 
of fine wire glimmered in the heavy glass. 
The cells were shadows until Peter pressed 
the switch of higher globes and Maritsakro 
glowed on black velvet, alone in the cabinet 
beside the long windows. Here was the 
thin red plate of slippery stone, and a crack 
that crossed the viper’s crowned, human 
head had not widened in these months. The 
three folds of the snake’s tail seemed to leap 
forward as Peter fired his cigarette, and he 
held the match near the shield of glass. She 
was austere and loathsome; a thing made 
by man’s mind gravely in honor of a lie; 
the worship of a fear. Who had called her 
that? 

He could read only.one symbol of the in- 
scribed twelve above the writhing tail, the 
little mark that meant, to Egypt, “‘ Beauti- 
ful.’”’ But he knew the sentence: “I, Peb- 
hakkamen, a soldier, was made well by the 
beautiful Maritsakro, the Lady of the 
West.’’ And perhaps three thousand years 
ago this fool had given some sculptor pay to 
make this offering, and ten years ago Peter’s 
father had lifted it from rubble and orange 
sand of the Necropolis to a changed world. 

“Hey,” said Wally, thumping in, 
““y’mamma ain’t oughta give none ——”’ 

“Here! Talk English!” 

“G’on! Y’mamma give a party for all 
them janes in th’ shoe fact’ry on Washin’- 
ton’s Birthday. This bunch of garlic that’s 
married with Andy Dunster came out too. 
They was all over the place, lookin’ at the 
stachwary an’ joolry an’ stuff. Y’mamma’ll 
wake up some morning’ an’ them Pharaoh’s 
crowns and all’ll be gone. I don’t put it 
past Andy’s woman to come in here some 
night and swipe th’ silver. She packs a 
knife to her garter, anyways.” 

“Nonsense! That’s what all you idiots 
say about any foreigner. Who says she has 
a knife in her garter?” 

“T seen it, didn’t I? Las’ evenin’ I was 
chasin’ her off of the p’tato patch an’ she 
was gettin’ across the fence an’ here was 
this knife. You mightn’t call it a garter, 
neither,’’ he mused, astride a chair, ‘‘’cause 
she goes barefooted. Only but, Petie, 
y’mamma oughtn’t give these parties for 
them skirts out the shoe fact’ry. Who’s 
their folks? Y’gotta be careful who y’ have 
into this house. Y’mamma don’t know who 
those there women are ’cept they’re poor 
and she’s good-hearted on ’em.” 

“You’re a peasant,”’ Peter snapped. 

“One of those in the movies with wooden 
shoes on? Get out!” 

“You are,” said Peter, and soared on a 
theory. ‘‘You’ve got a peasant mind. 
You’re suspicious of foreigners. You can’t 
understand them, so you’rescared of them.” 

“Cert’nly I am,” Walter nodded, ravag- 
ing the sandwiches with thick, long fingers. 
“Who’s their folks in Poland and them 
dumps? Y’gotta know who a person’s folks 
is before y’ get dem’cratic with ’em. Might 
have come out of jail.” 

“You big snob!” 

Wally grinned. Scolding washed from 
his hard pink surface uselessly. He was al- 
ways to Peter a sort of young Pharaoh who 
mysteriously chose to wear blue shirts and 
yellow canvas breeches. There was some- 
thing stiff and regal in his squared compo- 
sure against any argument, and no joke 
ever had a meaning to his ears. 

He sat and spoke, ‘‘This here woman of 
Andy’s, she come ——-~” 

“Came!” 

i came over inter the field when 
I was plowin’ back in March ’cause it was 
all thawed out. She was diggin’ up some- 
thin’, and I says, ‘G’on home, y’big Dago!’ 
I says, ‘Y’ come round here rootin’ like 
y’ was a pig, an’ that’s all y’are too!’ I 
says, ‘Go home and stay, an’ tell Andy to 
buy a chain for you!’ I says d 

“You were mighty tactful and polite, 
weren’t you?” 

‘ON’ then she went home an’ Andy he 
come up the road with some more Dunsters 
an’ give me a lot of stuff ’cross the fence 
about insultin’ his wife. I says, ‘I and pop 
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farm this place for the pr’fessor, an’ we 
don’t need no woman of yours diggin’ up 
roots in here, neither!’ I says, ‘You chain 
her up nor don’t let her come sneakin’ up 
an’ lookin’ in the windows at the joolry!’ 
I says, ‘Go an’ buy her some more of them 
glass bracelets like she wears, an’ tell her 
to keep her feet off this place!’ It ain’t so, 
like he said to the judge, that I used no 
obscene language about her, ’cause I didn’t. 
All I said was she looked like one of them 
things the pr’fessor digs up in this Egypt 
out of coffins, and that she must of buried 
bones, ’cause she was always diggin’ under 
the bushes. ‘N’ then he let me hit him 
first, and a lot of Dunsters seen me bing his 
teeth in, y’see?”’ 

“T see. Dirty trick of Andy’s to squeal 
tothe judge. But you always hit sodamned 


hard, Wally! And you mustn’t bawl out 
Andy’s wife.” 
“‘G’on! Y’ain’t seen her, Petie. She 


ain’t a lady,” said Walter, ‘‘or I’d act like 
I was.” 

“You would in a hurry if she wasn’t 
ugly!” 

““Whosaysshe’s ugly? Naw, she’s a good- 
lookin’ jane if you like ’em black-headed. 
Got a good shape, too, but kinda stiff up 
the back. Naw, she’s fixed all right for 
looks. But I’d so soon kiss a gatepost. 
She just ain’t,’”’ he brooded, “tractive to 
anybody that likes women. She’s kinda— 
sorta ” 'Then he abandoned definitions 
and ordered, ‘‘G’on to bed now. I’ll be 
done weedin’ by two an’ we’ll go swimmin’. 
Then, y’gotta take me to the film at the 
new place on Ir’quois Street. It’s a film 
about Paris. Y’oughta feel right at home 
with it. Fetch back any of those cigarettes 
with gold ends on ’em? In y’ trunk? I’ll 
send pop down for it early. Go to bed, 
kid.” 

He thundered through a window and 
his feet ground the tiles of the veranda, 
then thumped gravel as he stalked down to 
his father’s cottage by the greenhouse and 
garage. Egypt and Paris were confused in 
his mind, if any real confusion could exist 
there. Peter brought him cigarettes from 
one place and vehement neckties from the 
other. Heasked no questions about Thebes; 
that was a folly of the professor’s, and took 
Peter off in ships across the ocean which 
he had seen from Atlantic City and didn’t 
much approve, because its salt got into his 
brown eyes. Peter grinned on the last 
thud of soles, and a rooster grew wakeful in 
the world somewhere. Cocks answered up 
the valley and a mirror of the sideboard 
showed torpid stars receding in the sky, a 
pale expanse of glory hung on fragrant trees 
where free birds sang suddenly in full chorus. 
Egypt had no such birds. He dropped his 
head back on the velvet chair and listened. 

“‘Hece, signorino!”’ 

Peter looked at her without movement, 
and the chair was hard rock beneath him. 
She stood under the beating lamps and 
stared, a real thing, a woman. 

She said, ““You go to sleep. I see the 
light an’ think robbers have got in. I come 
up by the road. You are asleep.’’ 

“No, no,” he said; ‘I wasn’t asleep.” 

But a feeling of sleep was on him, and a 
powerless fright. She was there without 
any noise, and the red flowers printed in her 
black cheap dress made no difference. She 
did not breathe, but stood with a woven bas- 
ket in one yellow hand and smiled. 

“T see the light. I think there are rob- 
bers. I come up.” . 

“Yes, yes. It’s all right.” 

She had been standing there with a knife 
under the black, stolid skirt, and she could 
have killed him with his eyes closed. 
Killed him! But now she was smiling, and 
the stare washed his body with cold wind. 
She was some carved woman out of a tomb 
in Egypt, with wooden folds of blackness 
masking a yellow, painted breast. They 
had dug her up and brought her here to 
smile at him with eyes of white-and-black 
enamel and a mouth daubed vermilion by 
some slave in a workshop of the Necropolis, 
For all this time she had been staring in the 
darkness of a vault, buried in sand, and the 
glass bracelets of her wrists had not stirred 


or tinkled. But she was 
wife. 

“You're Sicilian, are 

“Si, stgnorino. I am} 
once. You come back f, 

““Yes—er—nice weatk 

“Si. Igonow. Beca’ 
s'owly, “I see the lights 
robbers, so I come up, 

Her yellow feet moy 
she was going, as he 1 
grass of the lawn. But 
no motion and the bo¢ 
not waver in her walk. 
with wild-grape leaves 
first stab of the sun, 
vanishing among colu 
She had gone back int 
the Yankee woods to di 
you fool! Peter bi 
But he was still 
passed over his ha 
lamps of the white r 
faded suddenly to broy 
velvets. The chintz a 
chamber welcomed hin 
fingers snapping home 1 
in a frantic shame. B 
killed him, he still thoug 
on his body and the pill 
head. She could ha 
sleep, and the hot 
not crushed this dr 

“T insist,” said hi 
bed, “that you get w 
Bryan. His idiotic 
boy!’ and his mot. 


chased the Dunster 
I think he threw a 
there’s no such thing as 
in apple time, and he’s 
“Well, let her keep o 
done Sicily, haven’t yo 
at Andover. Well, 
“Tt’s some adorabl 
ermen. I had ne 
and your dad got é 
who drove us looked | 
or Amenhotep Second, 
Akhnaton. I think he 
Egyptians in Egypt. You 
that time on the steamer w! 
work out an Egyptian famil, 
people from Chicago namet 
cause their son had a Phar 
Twelfth Dynasty nose or so 
kind. It was dreadfully en ° 
get up and spank ve 
scolded.” * 


’ tell it to the fish! } 
Dees when that bag 
rootin’ for worms in ’em? 
‘Y’folks must of been § squt 
Sie’ly by how you go a 
fishin’ for bugs an’ go along 
big stiff y’married!’ Is 
of this or I’ll bing a hunk of] 
Say, she was pretty near stan! 
snake while I was bawlin’ | 
slung a piece of dirt at it ans 
home. Set down while I get 
an’ we’ll go swimmin’.” — 
There was Egyptian blood: 
the races had dimly fought! 
had learned Latin and Gre 
texts useful to historians, / 
noise of Cairo with his father’ 
on Egypt. Some ancestor |: 
to her that level tae and’ 
tightened hair that lay in a! 
forehead’s blankness, is yel 
mothers had sat at feasts i inf 
tittered together in long li! 
drunken negroes danced t 
smiling lord under ceilings ? 
blue and orange stars. 
lamps and salt to celebrate t 
buried dead and wailed be 
of their master on a bo 
living Thebes to the s 
Egypt had made her 
dreadful. 
‘Th’ other Dunster | 
nothin’ to do with this W 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
kid that ain’t had time t’get a mean disp’- 
sition yet—he says she can’t even cook 
good.” 

“Oh, shut up about her! Come on!” 

“Gotta get these weeded b’fore t’mor- 
row. Fourth of July. Y’mamma’s givin’ 
a party at the fact’ry.” 

“Oh, Lord! We'll all have to go in and 
watch them eat ice cream!’’ Peter fretted 
with the beginning of a headache, wrinkling 
up his brows. He hated these festivals; the 
round manager of the factory would drip 
ceremonious comments on his own effi- 
ciency and might try to show Peter new 
models of the Seely Shoe; the band would 
clatter in the meadow behind the building, 
and two hundred gallons of ice cream would 
slake foreign throats. Now that he thought 
of it, he saw the Sicilian woman’s stare 
fixed on him from a muddle of cheap frocks. 
His headache would be bad tomorrow, cer- 
tainly. 

“You say she came out to mother’s Wash- 
ington’s Birthday show?” 

“Uh-huh. She gummed round and 
looked at all the joolry and stachwary, an’ 
y’mamma took two of them crown things 
out a case and let some the janes handle 
7?em. -Y’mamma ain’t careful with them 
kind of people. This here wop’d steal a 
dead carrot if she seen it loose in a garbage 
can. She a 

“When did Andy Dunster marry her?” 

“Right after Washin’ton’s Birthday. He 
give her a lif’ back to town from y’mamma’s 
party ’n’ they was hitched nex’ day. He 
dunno nothin’ about women, an’ any girl 
that wanted could get him for nothin’. She 
can’t cook none, Freddy Dunster says; ’n’ 
now it’s hot weather, all she does is go out 
in the woods and root up things. Come on 
now. I’m through.” 

The woods thickened toward the river 
and Wally’s feet made less noise on mossed 
rocks that cropped through the brush in 
larger plates, while he spoke with sober con- 
tentment of the reformatory. Twelve girls 
had written to him while he languished, and 
a thirteenth had made satisfactory explana- 
tions for her disloyalty and had been for- 
given yesterday. And it had been fun to 
watch the prisoners from cities struggle 
with agriculture when the reformatory’s at- 
tached farm was planted. And no one of 
fame in Carberry had ever been in a re- 
formatory. 

“You’d find something to be pleased 
about if you were sitting in the electric 
chair, waiting for them to turn the current 
on! You’re the most conceited animal I 
ever met!”’ 

“They had us wrastlin’,” said Wally, 


“n’ I threw a guy that weighed a hundred- . 


eighty and was in for bustin’ his pop on the 
head with a pitcher. The rest of the — 


Hey! You get clean out of these woods an’ . 


g’ home! This here’s private property 
and if 

Peter said, ‘Oh, shut it off, Wally! Let 
her alone,” and turned his eyes from the 
darkness crouched among the brush against 
a triangle of rock. 

As if she heard his order, she did not look 
at Wally, and her hands sank again to the 
long bleached grass about her doubled 
knees. Peter saw, staring elsewhere, the 
sleek, glazed indifference of her smile and 
the hair’s bands above the yellow face. He 
was hurrying from her in strides and she 
was printed by one glance. 

“They always sit like that!’ 

‘All who?” 

“Tn the wall paintings. I mean the 
Egyptian women. She looks like one in the 
tombs at 2% 

*“G’on! Them women in y’ dad’s book? 
Why, she’s dressed clean to her neck! They 
ain’t nothin’ on only but a skirt! What’s 
y’hurry? The river ain’t gonna dry up.” 

The river filled Peter’s left ear with 
troublesome fluid. He hopped on a baking 
plane of rock in the stream’s middle and 
swore so tartly that Wally stared in admi- 
ration, holding to an edge of the granite 
island. 

“Y’picked up some new ones to Egypt, 
Pete. Hey, look where them spruces was 
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lightnin’-struck las’ summer! Freddy 
Dunster’s built himself a kinda hut in there. 
Told him I’d bust it down—only he’s a 
kid.” 

“Let him keep it, for the love of murder! 
I don’t see it.” 

“Swim over ’n’ look.” 

They had to shove aside withered boughs 
of the smashed spruce and a twig was round 
under Peter’s sole for a second. His mus- 
cles curled, but he stamped after Wally’s 
pink shoulders into the presence of Freddy 
Dunster, who smoked a cigarette in the 
doorway of his hut, a really ambitious busi- 
ness and almost as tall as its maker. 

“Pete says y’ can keep this here, kid,”’ 
said Wally, ‘‘only but if the woods take fire 
any time I’ll chuck y’over the bridge, see?”’ 

The youngest Dunster retorted, in so- 
prano and bass mingled, ‘‘Aw, go to hell!” 
from principle, and then came to shake 
hands with Peter, saying shyly, ‘‘Gladsee- 
yeh, Mist’ Seely. It was you comin’ las’ 
night in the car when Andy’d stepped onter 
the garty snake, wasn’t it? Hey, he cer- 
t’nly give a whoop, huh? Oughta be used 
to snakes.”’ 

‘c Why? ” 

“Cause his wife keeps bout two hunderd 
dozen inter a coop, kinda, back of their 
place,’’ Freddy said with an air of amused 
affection, his thumbs in his belt. ‘She 
caught a big feller yest’day. Guess it chased 
some th’ little ones out.” 

“Quit givin’ us any such stuff!’ Wally 
commanded. ‘‘Catches snakes!”’ 

Freddy looked at the long youth with the 
true contempt of one too small for thrash- 
ing, and said, “‘G’on, y’ big mush! I keep 
tellin’ you this. Go look in that canned- 
salmon box back of Andy’s house. She’s 
Eytalian,’”’ he told Peter, ‘an’ they’re all 
kinda crazy, an’ got these vulcanoes around. 
I let out some of her snakes las’ week—be- 
fore you come back from jail, Wally—so’s 
she’d pile onter Andy. ’Cause I was sore 
on him for tellin’ mamma he seen me 
smokin’, only but she seen me do it an’ had 


‘Andy give me a wallop.” 


“Must be fun bein’ a Dunster,’ Wally 
snorted. 

““Prob’ly ain’t so much fun as bein’ serv- 
ants to rich folks,’’ the small Dunster said, 
swinging his legs. ‘“‘Hey, Mist’ Seely, 
gimme a ride inter the movies after supper?’’ 

Peter, with iced feet, said, “All right. 
Was Andy’s wife in a circus?” 

“Naw. She jus’ likes snakes. She’ll set 
an’ look at ’em like they was a movie. Says 
her mamma kep’ a snake to Sic’ly name 
of ss 

*Y’ lyin’,’”’ said Wally. 
don’t have names.”’ 

“Neither does convicts: They just have 


“Snakes never 


-numbers,”’ Freddy remarked, and retired, 


on a motion of Wally’s hand, into his hut. 
His voice came forth, stating, ‘Her mamma 
kep’ a snake name of Lisa that could talk 
an’ tell fortunes onto a pack of cards. She 
says snakes is lucky. I only got 
thirteen cents for a movie ticket, Mist’ 
Seely. I s’pose y’ain’t got two more?” 

Peter’s spine was crawling, and he swam 
back to his clothes with Wally pink and 
pensive in his wake. The sun had taken a 
veil of hot mist, and Wally drawled, “Be 
broilin’ tomorrow. Say, is the kid 
lyin’, Pete?”’ 

“No 

“Huh?.”? 

“Snake worship.” 

Wally pulled on his socks and said, after 
pondering, ‘‘Well, women’s fierce, ain’t 
they? There ain’t any poison snakes up 
here. It’s too bad. Hey, here’s this 
piece out the paper about y’ dad’s thing he 
found to Egypt.” 

Peter smoothed a strip of newspaper and 
read some editor’s jocose comments on the 
cult of Maritsakro. His father was men- 
tioned as an English Egyptologist, of course. 

“And yet,” the editor concluded, ‘“‘the 
adoration of the serpent has outlasted an- 
cient Thebes: The Ophites of the second 
Christian century adored a serpent. The 
snake was the confidential friend of the 
medieval wizard, and as late as 1900 the po- 
lice of Marseilles took in custody a Basque 


Ophiolatry, by gum!” 


‘ 
woman who had made } 
threatening poor folk of the 
with the wrath of a serpen 
colored glass were suppose 
evil of a snake’s eye in gon 
terranean countries, and in. 
cultured United States it is ¢ 
killing snakes, and the gy. 
bracelets on sale in jewelry 
lucky significance to the gy». 

Wally tramped back thre} 
in silence, and grunted, “Sik 
in the tone of a tidy housew: ; 
spilled dust on a clean cary 
farewell. Peter winced fro { 
black coils following the Dy 
dragged the hose toward 4 
He stared off at the Dans 
and the little house in the i 
to swell in this haze, th) 
Behind his back at dinner he} 
smiling and wriggling on A 
stone in her shrine. 

“What are you scowling \9 

“Mother, what on eartlq 
black so much for?”’ 

Mrs. Seely ate a salted nui, 
“Your dad likes me in it. 4 
thin as I was. Being divond 
Egypt for half the year giy , 
too little to worry about. \q 
Blanche?” 

“Tt’s the big Dunster hi y 
Peter,” said the maid. 
kitchen.” 

“T don’t think Wally’s hi {i 
him since six o’clock, Peter, Je 
been calling his awful wife \m 

“Oh, you think she’s awi?” 

“My dear,” said his 1th 
terrific!” 

Peter walked through thid 
and found Andrew Dunste)n 
where a bulb showed freces 
suckle among the vines. To 
unkempt widow’s sons wai 
knees of his overalls as if 
the roadway coming along, \d! 
red handkerchief to and froef 
sayin’, ‘Hot, ain’t it, Mistje 
agitated mumble that leakl 
his build. 

“What’s Wally done to} 

Dunster laughed and « 
soiled crescents of his face. fe 
Wally ain’t done nothin’, /n 
folks told the judge on hi. 
shake hands.” a 

“Oh, your family got himito 

“Well,” said Dunster, ser bi 
““my wife done it. She ran tel 
told Judge Edley. But I wite 
about another ——’” Ps 

Peter waited. After a whi ht 
for the high-shouldered, re 
who sank so visibly into “a 
scuffling a boot and blinking Th 
all had this fellow’s lank ai si 
ness; some feeble strain 1s! 
their long bodies, and Andwe 
sides. ia 
Mist’ Seely, she’s got sne 
business—one of them thin thi 
fetches out of Egypt. It’ go 
snake on it, with a woman’le 
you be willin’ t’sell?” he 

“Oh,” Peter said, “thai 
Dunster wants?” | 

The husband wound hii 
around a wrist and nod 


fresh sweat poured from hit#ll 
annoyed pity in Peter chanit 
mood. Here they stood 1 
glow, and something had s)? 
the farmer from a + 
silly offer. ; 
“My father’s refused fiver 
lars for that Maritsakro. Ti®® 
like it. It’s what they call be 
ture. We couldn’t sell it, of! 
“T knew so. What you 
een" | 
“Maritsakro.” F 
Dunster said, puzzled, | +" 
she named it. She says, ‘Ke 
(Continued on Pag 
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When summer invites you into the 
country, you will appreciate more than 
ever the advantages of Dodge Brothers 
Touring Car. Open to fresh air and 
sunlight the Touring Car is healthful 
and delightful to drive. 


Moreover, it is common knowledge 
everywhere that Dodge Brothers prod- 
uct is dependable, and will carry you 
on your way without annoyance—and 
at small cost. 
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Made in our own factories and 
sold only through our own stores 


THE 
Hanover 


Shoe 
FIVE DOLLARS 


Style 286 
Cherry Russia 
Calfskin 
Oxford—$5 
Wingfoot 
rubber heels 


Style 587P 
Black Calfskin 
Oxford—$5 
Wingfoot 
rubber heels 


You’ll want Hanover 


Shoes for their honest 
quality, good looks 
and easy glove-like 


comfort. You'll mar- 
vel that shoes of such 
exceptional value are 
being offered at sucha 
low price. Write for 
catalog. 


The Hanover Shoe 
Hanover, Pa. 


Exclusively for Men and Boys 


: Style B283L 
Boys’ Light Shade 
Russia Oxford—$3.50 


For Boys and Little Men—exceptional 

value. Staunch, comfortable, good- 

looking. Why spend more than 
$2.50, $3 or $3.50? 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
Only, I knew y’ wouldn’t sell. Only,” he 
cried, ‘‘she keeps settin’ an’ sayin’ she’s 
jus’ gotta have this here till I thought I’d 
come ask.” 

He turned very quickly and stared at 
the round shadows of the trim lilacs below 
the steps. Peter backed against the door 
and the voices of the maids in the kitchen 
dimmed, fell away from his sense. The 
night was poisonous beyond the globe’s 
gift of brilliance; she must be there, waiting 
an answer. 

“You tell your—tell Mrs. Dunster that 
it’s impossible!”’ 

The farmer twitched back his face and 
looked at Peter with his mouth wide. Then 
he said, ‘Ho! You're scared of her, too!” 
in a whine, and walked backward down the 
steps; but stopped between light and dark- 
ness, shuffling on the grass. 

“Regina bellissima,” Peter stammered, 
trying to get a cigarette from his case. 
“That’s ‘most beautiful queen’ in Italian, 
isn’t it?”’ 

“T dunno. Only but she’s been sayin’ it 
at me so damn often that I’ve had 
mamma to talk to her about not bein’ a 
fool, but they ain’t friendly an’—she sets 
an’ talks at me!” 

She would sit and look at this poor peas- 
ant with the immovable eyes given to her 
by generations lost in sand, buried under 
crumbled and forgotten pyramids, and he 
would do anything that she demanded. 
She might be crouched behind the lilacs, 
hearing this, with her stare on some chosen 
spot of his white coat for the goal of her 
knife with its handle webbed in gold and 
bronze from her wrappings of the grave. 
No, this was nonsense, and her peasant 
husband was kicking the fallen handkerchief 
with a boot. 

““Mist’ Seely!”’ 

“Well?” 

“Us folks are honest. Wally’s chased 
her off the porch here when she was lookin’ 
in at this regina-b’lissima thing. She’s sore 
on him. ; An’ you better keep that 
thing locked up good. I’m bein’ honest.” 

“You can tell her, honestly, that a 
bell rings upstairs whenever the cases are 
opened.” 

“T’ll cert’nly tell her so. Say,” he gulped, 
“y’ don’t think I like all this here, do 
you?” 

His arms heaved sideways inastiff, heavy 
gesture, and the sob exploded before he 
turned and crashed through bushes with an 
oath that bubbled upin Peter’s mind freshly 
all through the dreary fluctuation of gray 
nonsense on the screen of a moving-picture 
theater, while young Freddy chewed gum 
frantically and Walter somehow marked 
in the dimness the coming of ten of his 
loves to the show. He had seen a man weep 
with the shame of fear and it cut away 
other things from his attention. No logic 
would prevail against this dread. Snakes? 
Merely a quaint survival of old-fashioned 
animal shapes; Nature had not exhausted 
an experiment; science knew that they 
were stupid and cowardly creatures; if they 
barked like dogs or had fur, no one would 
mind a snake. His calves chilled, thinking 
of snakes in a canned-salmon box behind 


_ the little house in the orchard as Wally 
| drove down to the bridge. 


“T suppose Andy’s very fond of his wife.”’ 

*‘Aw,”’ said the youngest Dunster, ‘‘huh! 
Naw! Mamma nor Ed nor Ed’s wife nor 
Jas nor his wife nor Sue nor me, we don’t 
like her for nothin’. She’s Eytalian an’ 
she keeps snakes in a—I told youthat.... 
Hey, Wally, slow down, woncha? I don’t 
wanta jump out an’ bust my leg!” 

Walter slowed before the white fences, 
and Peter expected last night’s howl again, 
while the sleepy boy struggled over his feet 
and down from the machine. Old Mrs. 
Dunster was wailing a hymn to one of her 
grandchildren in the biggest house and the 
baby squealed through the cadences. 

““Y’mamma sings like a bullfrog,’ Wally 
said kindly, and Freddy told him to blow 
his nose, from the top of a fence as he 
crawled over its white height. But the car 
did not move forward swiftly. They 
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watched the child into his mother’s house 
and heard the hymn break down in a 
drawled question. 

“They’re stupid, Wally, but they’re not 
bad people.” 

“Awful common,” said the gardener’s 
son, lighting a pipe. ‘‘They all marry 
trash too,” he added loudly, although no 
voices came from verandas here, and Freddy 
was shouting to his mother above the 
baby’s yelps. 

“Signorino?” 

Peter shifted from the side of the machine 
and glared at the shape that had risen from 
the road’s dust. Moon rays caught in some 
tangled brightness on her joined palms and 
there was a tinkling of glass. 

“‘All of these. I give the signora all of 
these. They make her ver’ young. Sempre 
bella—all the time prettee. They ——’” 

““No— Wally, will you e 

The car started. Peter looked back at 
the glitter of the glass bracelets on the 
palms and the figure lasted under moonlight 
until the moon was washed from heaven by 
a cloudy sponge. He heard Walter cursing 
slowly and rain dropped warm from the 
void without noise. 

“‘Glass bracelets, Pete?” 

“Yes. Here, Wally, keep your mouth 
shut, will you? Don’t tell your people 
or mother. And remind me to go to the 
bank tomor—no, it’s the Fourth. Well, 
day after tomorrow. I want to put some- 
thing in the safety-deposit box.” 

“Y’ better stick all them Egyptian crowns 
away, Pete.” 

“Oh,”’ Peter said, without gratitude, 
“shut up!” 

She had stood and made an offering with 
hands stretched as if she held out incense 
to Amun Ra or to any image of her past. 
Illusion did its worst for an hour, while 
Peter rolled in bed and heard the bell of the 
alarm commence a thousand times in the 
upper hall. She was a priestess of Marit- 
sakro who had come for the holy tablet. It 
must go back to the dark goddess who was 
haunting him. 

This was nonsense; the hysteria of news- 
papers and psychic women, and his mind 
snarled at his frightened body. But he ran 
downstairs in the morning to peer through 
the wired glass at the red plate, and a 
maid tittered at his pajamas. 

“T dreamed that somebody’d stolen it, 
Maggie.” 

“God be with us! Whoever’d steal the 
like of that ugly thing, Mr. Pete?” 

“Saint Patrick knew what he was doing,” 
Peter chuckled, and then stepped on the 
trail of an electric cord across the cool floor. 

His temples pounded and the headache 
steadied to a sullen pain that truly grew, 
while he shook hands in the hall of the fac- 
tory with managers and foremen in early 
afternoon. The Fourth of July party 
roared around his discomfort, and boys 
played tricks on each other in the meadow 
behind the plant, and girls looked at him 
with complete disapproval, while his mother 
beamed and Walter stalked about, con- 
quering women with a new French necktie 
and an air of weary gloom. The band 
smeared the festival with dancing melodies, 
and Peter hated everything so drastically 
that his mother bit her lips. 

“T know it’s a dreadful bore, darling.” 

“Bless grandfather for starting it! Half 
the county comes here to guzzle ice cream 
and soft drinks and load up on candy. I 
noticed all three of our maids and a few 
Dunsters. Freddy’s just eaten another slab 
of ice cream.” ~ 

“It’s a party, and there’s a lot of noise, 
dear,’ said Mrs. Seely, getting her Nile- 
green skirt from the passionate grasp of a 
small girl out of Russia; ‘Of course, I 
told Bryan to bring the maids in. They 
like it, and there’s nothing else to do until 
the fireworks this evening. Go home and 
send Wally back with the car for me.” 

“T’ve had two hours of it,’’ Peter coughed. 
“That’s enough.” 

He took Wally from the sympathy of 
four girls who were hearing about the re- 
formatory, and they drove into Carberry’s 
main street, while Peter cleaned ice cream 


from white flannel breeches 
kerchief. ~ 
“T was talkin’ to a skirt 
polish department,”’ Wallys, 
where Andy’s woman was ; 
give this Edna one of her \x 
with a dingus hitched on ith, 
keep away bad luck off her, 
_ “A triangle?” a 
“Uh-huh. Like it said in ja 
the paper. But this Banal 
down a pair of stairs right afi 
her behavior sumpn awful. ‘an 
home, Pete?” 
The little city was drained p 
his hat half a dozen times tie 
randas, and the beating of hije, 
the noise of his mother’s kinesg. 
hind him and the dried hg, | 
face. Walter drove Ba 
some girl or other, and chiki 
gray horse balked under a ay 
the town. A woman in ih 


let fall a whip with wild ir 
Peter heard her voice sereanjg 
yards before they reached h, 
“She dunno ’bout headira 
car.” e | 
“Stop! Maybe the thing se 
Peter, and sat watching thejo 
on the dust. The horse cz 
trot, tossing its head, anda 
He yawned, ‘‘What idiot hhe 
And ee | 
““Tt’s Andy’s woman.” 
She was swaying on the a 
the seat and slapping reins o1 
back. Her tawdry hat of five 
low straw swayed, too, and ¢ 
dragged down one shoulder. |he 
ing; the terror of her eyes ys; 
silly motion of her head, al ¢ 
shoes with white velvet tophi 
Peter breathed out a giggliof 
She could be common and is 
mare with a whip, and her ste 
a moment toward him was} 
“‘Scared of the hoss,” sai 
looky behind the seat! Say 
snakes to y’mamma’s party) 
The box was marked Sn) | 
mon and its metal hinges »b 
buggy’s rear. it 
Peter grinned and Waltist 
yell after the driver, “Hi, \dj 
y’ snakes is got out!” Buthe 
faster now, and the yell dieu 
lad’s gurgle of laughter. Hk 
seat and mused, “ Goin’ t’ sid: 
snakes home to her mamma} § 
she ain’t much when she’s died 
She dunno ’bout drivin’, | 
they got hosses in Sie’ly? 871 
goin’, though, with her snals? 
He dropped into the seatais! 
the buggy jolting out of sig # 
houses. Where was she goin! 
dered, rubbing his forehead,ar 
slackening of pain and intel 
ways dressed so, in the tas/e&s 
common foreign peasant, 
would be gone, and the 
beauty would not deepen tl 
presence and her worship. 
his watch’s chain and idled 
ions while Walter let the. 
hill, across the bridge. One 
dogs barked in the wildern}® 
man showed on the porches! | 
homestead. A red handker 
ing on a patch of grass near/ 
cottage in the orchard. 
“What Andy oughta doi 
with a shovel an’ tell her t’ : 
“You're mighty chivalrot 
“G’on! She’s strong asa 
Anybody but you could sel 
said, his brows pulled tol 
where’s she goin’? shee 
eats at y’mamma’s party’! 
’N’with her snakes!” 
He turned under the gat 
puffed up the slope to the | 
got down and stretched his 2 
looked charming with bh 4 
uneasy jewels above tl 
was majestic, sliding av 
(Continued of 
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{ lise milk and cream 
| without wasting it 


In opening a bottle of milk or cream, 
you will never spill even a drop if your 
milk is delivered in bottles capped with 
Sealright Pouring Pull Milk Bottle 


Caps—three times more useful : 


1—A safe, clean way of removing cap 
—just lift tab and pull. 


2—A safe, clean way of pouring with- 
out spilling, through opening in cap. 
3—A _ more healthful way of drinking 


milk by inserting straw through cap 
opening. 


Clean — Safe — Economical 


Pouring Pull Milk Bottle Caps 


SEALRIGHT CO., Inc. 
Dept. E-5 Fulton, N. Y. 


Largest Plant of Its Kind in the World 2 
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| Ask your milkman to use Sealright 
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| new terror of a 
| | howl 


| tore with a flash 


| sound. The dog 


| tle dwelling. 
|; Some men were 
| standing far up 


'the bridge, and 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
to the south and moving toward the town 
asit slowed. It would bein Canada tonight. 

“We might run up to Montreal in the 
car some week-end. Mother’s got a cousin 
there.” 

“Sure, let’s. 
Pete.” 

Peter trotted through the portico and 
undid the door. But the bell chanted in a 
shrill, continuous peal and he yelled against 
its vigor. It was the alarm of the upper 
hall, wired to the cases of the dining room, 
and Peter screamed ‘‘Damn her!” as he 
jumped for the blowing silk of the arch. 
Glasssmashed under his feet while he warred 
with the curtain and then glared at broken 
tendrils of steel still netted in the smashed 
shield of the case. She was strong to have 
ripped loose the finestrands. Maritsakro’s 
velvet mat hung by a corner, but the gold 
crowns and charms yet sparkled in their 
shelf. He stood swearing, and stamped to 
colored powder a bracelet of white glass and 
its blue pendent triangle. Oh, she had 
crouched behind some bush and watched 
the whole house empty itself, and then how 
easy to crush in a window somewhere! 

“Why,” Walter said, ‘‘she ain’t took but 
that i 

“Telephone! Tell the police she’s caught 
that train to Canad———”’ 

The bell stopped above them, and then 
renewed its note in a sort of halting laughter 
while Wally shook the hook of the tele- 
phone. Peter snatched the machine from 
the table and chewed his tongue for anger. 
No one was listening in the office, and his 
father’s chiefest treasure was gone in the 
breast of a low woman toward the border. 
He stuttered, “Oh, get in the car and——”’ 

There was some other noise. Walter shot 
up his head to the height of his pink throat 
and the bell laughing in the hallway over 
them stopped. Someone was calling, far 


Hey, tel’phone’s ringin’, 


| off, dreadfully. 


“Hey, some feller’s hurt! Hey, listen!’ 

The ery rose to peaks of sound and rip- 
pled down to silences cut by the barking of 
a dog. Walter lifted a fist as if by some 
stretch he could bring the howl to them. 

“Pete! That is Andy Dunster!” 

Peter ran out of the house, and the lawns 
romped on his eyes as he tried to see the 
cottage through its mask of trees. Walter 
leaped past him and they were racing down 
grass; the red brick of the gateposts made 
two marks of a goal and the dust of the 
roadway splashed 
about Wally’s 
thudding feet. 


ward the fence of 
the old orchard 
and back to the 
whitewashed 
square of the lit- 


the hill beyond 


Peter saw the tan 
points of faces 
turned this way. 
She was gone 


but everything 
must turn to this 


splitting 
heat and light 
with its anguish. 
Walter’s blue 
coat soared over 
a white fence and 


of silk and a 


came dashing and 
snarling. Peter 
lurched on the 
soft old steps of 
the dreadful 
house. There 
were smashing 
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sounds, and he saw the flare of a tilted 
pitcher spouting water as Walter brushed 
it. Doors, and another door, and the wild 
muss of a bedroom. Something reared over 
the foot of a bed. 

Walter yelled, ‘‘Knifed him!’ and 
jammed a palm on the mouth to stop its 
cry. 

Opals came before Peter’s eyes and some- 
thing began to shake him. Walter was 
saying “Twist it! G’on!’’ and he was twist- 
ing a stick shoved through a rope that bit 
into the white flesh of a man’s arm above a 
crack that shed no more blood at all. A 
colored print of the king of Italy hung side- 
ways on a wall and a woman’s stocking blew 
in the wind from a dresser. Meanwhile 
Peter clung to this stick, and Walter, wash- 
ing stains from the man’s heaving chest, 
said with admiration, “Gee, y’thought how 
to stop that quick, Pete!” 

sedi dinates 

“You did, too!”’ Walter said, as if they 
were children quarreling in some game. 
“Hey, Andy, where else? Hey, Pete, look 
at his hands!” 

Dunster’s head rolled and he said in loud 
triumph, “I grabbed the knife right out of 
her fist, I did! M/’hands ain’t hurt bad. 
Yeh! Only but I couldn’t stop my arm 
bleedin’! I woke up an’ she was gettin’ 
dressed. I says, ‘Where y’ goin’?’ Then 
she put her hands onto her breast, kinda, 
and this plate was under her shirt and 
I +R be 

“Don’t talk, y’big fool!” 

“Shut y’ damn face, Wally Bryan! I 
was takin’ a nap. I seen this plate thing 
und’ her shirt an’ says, ‘Gimme that, 
y’thief!’ An’ she says, ‘You would not get 
it for me, so I got.it!’ She says like that in 
Eytalian; but I knew what she was sayin’, 
so I jumped fer her an’ she knifed me. Only 
but I got it out of her dress an’ kicked it 
under the bed, see? ’N’ then she slung a 
chair at me and I heaved her out the room. 
I says, ‘G’on to hell, y’ snake! I’ll put you 
in jail fer life,’ an’ threw her duds out 
’n’ locked the door. ’N’ she went an’ got 
her damn snakes, ’n’ I couldn’t yell no 
more, ’cause I was scared she’d come back 


when I was dead an’ get it. Only I ain’t 
dead!” 
“Lie down,” said Peter. ‘Wally ——” 


“T’ll get the police after her right off,” 
Wally said, and spun toward the door; but 
the white man screeched and staggered to 
smash his hand in the boy’s face. 


Purple Lupin, Lake Arrowhead, California 


“Don’t y’dare fetch he 
kill y’!” ‘ 


Walter cried, ‘“‘All right, ; 
I won’t fetch her back, \ 
Y’gotta have a doctor. Yo 
Dunster sighed and eolls 
less muscles that could be s 
wild bed. Men were sid]j 
man of some farm and a; 
who ran to bring a doctor, 
his cut lip and looked 
splotched arms while h 
soaked pillow cover. 
peered down once at a 
mumbling, ‘‘They was 
“Don’t talk, Andy. 
ful sorry I busted y’ teeth | 
She was racing toward 
thought, his hands aching o 
eyes found a shabby w 
floor in a corner. She } 
gone. Walter tramped ab 
straightened things. Tl 
there, and a nurse wri 
single bracelet on the 
floated and white band 
Freddy Dunster came te 
of a taller brother and h 
The damaged man g 
and said ‘‘Y’can’t even 
a strangled wistfulness of rey 
wanted a wife to cook 
his idleness, and he he 
shadows. q 
“He'll be out of bed 
the doctor, dropping th 
stooping for a fallen p; 
slid from his fingers i 
under the bed. ‘Hello, 
“Maritsakro,” Peter. 
her.”’ eo 
“Who was the old g 
Peter stroked t 
plucked some lint f 
widened so that the god 
a little at some joke be 
He answered, ‘‘She y 
of fear. You’re sur 
“Absolutely! He hi 
tion to catch a fever. 
ease, I’d send for three nu 


lice. Run along!” 
Sunshine streamed on t] 
his hands. Peter walked ur? 


trees, with some dark thin 
in his brain. He was tired, 2 
shape fled from his thought, 
scared and now he wasn 
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“Chickie” 


LENORE MEHERIN’S great serial, 
“Chickie,” held hosts of readers in thrall 
to the last chapter. Now it’s vividly picturized 
—Dorothy Mackaill in the title réle— 
with Hobart Bosworth, John Bowers, 
Gladys Brockwell and Paul Nicholson. 
Chickie, at her typewriter, is invited 
to a millionaire’s party because she 1s 
pretty. She is dazzled by this new world; 
but instead of finding her ideal in a 
wealthy man she falls in love with a poor 
young lawyer. The more her troubles 
grip your heart, the more will her ulti- 
mate triumph thrill you. 


“The Talker” 


NNA Q. NILSSON, Lewis S. Stone, Shir- 
ley Mason and Ian Keith (appearing 
above) and another favorite, Tully Marshall, 
head the cast in this Alfred E. Green production 
presented by Sam E. Rork, Inc. It’s written and 
adapted by Marion Fairfax. 

The interesting tangle grows out of a 
wife’s pretended belief in woman’s “free- 
dom”’—without intending to, she infects 
her young sister-in-law with her radical 
ideas and that’s where the trouble starts. 


Above—A scene 
from ‘Chickie.” 


Milton Sills in 
“The Making of O’Malley” 


‘ ES THIS, Milton Sills’ first starring picture, you will see 
% him in the réle of a gallant cop assigned to capture a gang 
“The Necessary Evil” of clever Jaw-breakers—and many’s the thrill you will have 
: sh watching him do it. You see him smiling above—smile with 
Pat Ine the part of a high-spirited college boy who him while you ‘can because afcer he gets going it’s all action. 
will have his fling at life, Ben Lyon will undoubtedly be : ; Prat) S 


nore popular than ever. Above he is shown with Viola Dana 
nd Thomas Holding in one of the tense scenes of this adap- 


Dorothy Mackaill enacts the wealthy girl who, tiring of the 
social whirl, turns school teacher. And incidentally she does a 


ation from “‘Uriah’s Son.” The drama moves for a while bit of polishing of that diamond in the rough, O’Malley. The 

hrough picturesque settings in the tropics and leads to a story is by Gerald Beaumont, Lambert Hillyer is directing the ye 

sreat climax. George Archainbaud is the director and Earl picture and the production is under the supervision of Earl we } 
dudson supervised the production. Hudson. YS 


Five Ratchet 
Adjustments 


1. Plain Drill 

2. Left-hand Ratchet 
3. Right-hand Ratchet 
4. DOUBLE Ratchet 
5. Gears Locked 


Drilling fender to install stop-signal, or parking 
light. One of the many jobs for which this 
handy little tool can be used. 


Dwarf in size 
Giant in service 


‘*Yankee’’ Hand Drill No. 1530 
is the biggest, little tool you can own. 


Only 10% in. long. You can carry 
it in your pocket. Weighs but 114 
pounds. Yet it has all the famous 
ratchet adjustments of the big ‘“Yan- 
kee’? Hand Drills and Breast Drills. 


It works in places impossible for 
other drills, by means of five ratchet 
adjustments (controlled by a finger- 
touch on small ratchet shifter). 


DOUBLE Ratchet-drill cuts into 
work continuously when crank is 
moved but an inch to and fro. 


“YANKEE” Ratchet 
Hand Drill No. 1530 


3-jaw chuck holds round drills up to :*s in. 


Some other ‘‘Yankee’’ Tools 


Ratchet Bit Brace 
Ratchet Bench Drills 
Ratchet Breast Drills 


Ratchet Screw-drivers 
Ratchet Chain Drills 


Plain Screw-drivers 


Dealers every where sell ‘‘Yankee’’ Tools 


“Yankee’’ on the tool you buy means the 
utmost in quality, efficiency and durability 


A Book for you! 


Are you a tool lover? Read 
about the ingenious line of 
famous **Yankee”’ tools, used 
by mechanics everywhere. 


Write for FREE Book today. 


NortH Bros. Mre. Co., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


“YANKEE” 
TOOLS 


Make BetltOv Mechanica 


| continued its upward flight. 
| stock got to eight dollars a share, and again 


ateallies 
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GETTING IUN Wille WOR! 


Half the real struggle was over then; I 
was ready for opportunity to knock at my 
door. Quite promptly and unmistakable 
the knock came. 

In that benighted time there were many 
breweries in Chicago. The shares of a few 
of them were dealt in on the local stock ex- 
change—and selling very low because the 
brewers were suffering acutely from an 
overproduction of saloons. If a man had 
twenty friends who cculd be depended upon 
to purchase their daily suds over his coun- 
ter, a brewer would set him up in the saloon 
business, furnishing lease, fixtures and a 
large varnished portrait of the brewery to 
hang on the wall. Then, probably, some 
other brewer would come along and seduce 
the ungrateful wretch by offering to sell 
him beer half a dollar a barrel cheaper. 

The poor brewers had often attempted to 
get up a combination that would end this 
unfortunate state of things. They made 
gentlemen’s agreements, but were always 
forgetting their gentility in the face of an 
opportunity to appropriate a string of 
saloons that rightfully belonged to some 
fellow gentleman. Hence, meager profits 
and a low price for brewery stocks. 

I had a friend in the brewing trade. One 
day he told me confidentially that the long- 
sighed-for combination had finally been 
achieved—practically, that is. Eminent 
legal talent had devised a form of combina- 
tion that would be just a hair on the right 
side of the anti-trust laws and still powerful 
enough to hog-tie the members. As soon 
as a few perfunctory legal flourishes were 
made the price of beer would go up from 
three and a half dollars a barrel to six 
dollars—as I now recall the figures. 

Hearing this thunderous knock of oppor- 
tunity, I slid down to La Salle Street with 
the savings-bank balance in currency in my 
trousers pocket. The common stock of a 
certain brewery was selling at two and a 
half dollars a share. I bought two hundred 
shares—two hundred! I was a capitalist, 
an investor, a stockholder, a speculator all 
in one. 

For several days those merely perfunc- 
tory matters of redacting, engrossing and 
signing progressed in deep secrecy. Then, 
one memorable day toward the closing 
hour, I stepped into the broker’s office and 
received a thrill of incalculable candle- 
power. The blackboard contained a long 
row of figures under the designation of my 
beer stock. Beginning at about 234, the 
quotations went up and up and up. Every- 
body in the trade, it seemed, was rushing to 
buy stock, and the secret of the combina- 
tion was out. 

To step overnight from comparative 
penury to comparative opulence is a great 
experience. I decided to sell my beer stock 
at ten dollars a share. That would multiply 
my capital by four, raising it from five 


| hundred dollars to two thousand dollars. 


The next step, of course, was to discover 
the speculative fulcrum that would boost 
my two thousand dollars to eight thousand 
dollars. I concentrated on that. The fol- 
lowing day and the following, beer common 
When the 


when it got to nine dollars, the broker— 


_who was also my friend—cynically sug- 


gested that it wouldn’t be a bad idea to 
grab the profit. I scarcely heard him— 
merely leaving an order to sell at 10. I 
was a regular speculator now, giving orders 
to a broker. 

Beer common went to 914. After that, 
for a couple of days, there was hardly a 
trade in it—naturally a little lull after the 
rush, to get its second wind. I didn’t mind 
In fact I was hardly thinking of 
beer, but concentrating on what to buy 
next. Then, one other day, I stepped into 


| the broker’s office and received a thrill as 
| powerful as the first, but with a reverse cur- 


rent. Again there was a long ladder of 
chalked figures under the designation of my 
beer stock; but they were going in the 


(Continued from Page 34) 


wrong direction—from 914 down, down, 
down. 

That day I couldn’t get hold of my 
brewing friend, for he was going from one 
conference to another. When I did see him 
he looked downcast and told me that at 
the last moment there had been a row, and 
several brewers, in deep indignation, had 
torn up the proposed agreement, declaring 
that instead of making peace they would 
wage a war of extermination even to the 
point of giving a barrel of beer as a pre- 
mium to every purchaser of a ten-cent 
corkscrew. 

For a long while there were no trades in 
brewery shares. At length I plucked up 
courage to ask my broker what the market 
was. He said the stock was offered at 
seventy-five cents, but there were no bids. 
Some three years slipped by. Then a 
tragedy of the past was recalled to my mind 
by reading in the newspaper that beer 
common had sold up to two and a half 
dollars a share on a rumor that the brewers 
were about to form a combination. I im- 
mediately sold my two hundred shares, 
thus recovering my capital—besides a large 
dividend in the form of experience. 

The only moral to this tale is: If you are 
going to speculate in stocks do it while you 
are young and have plenty of rubber in 
your constitution. —WILL PAYNE. 


Salesmanship 


RS. SHORE was quite thrilled about 
her trip to New York. For many 
years Herman had promised to take her 
along when he made his annual visit to the 
big city to purchase merchandise for the 
Bijou Hardware Company, of which he 
was president. But something had always 
interfered. First the children were too 
young to be left alone, and then, in later 
years, they were too old. But now that the 
girls were married—‘“‘married off,’’ as she 
put it—and the boys were in college, there 
was really no reason why she shouldn’t go. 
Before leaving home Mr. Shore had 
written to Mr. Nathan C. Rosen, of the 
Rosen Gadget and Sundries Manufacturing 
Company, Inc.: 

“Will be in New York on the 18th inst. 
with the wife. Wish to buy 1800 gross 
octagonal gadgets, assorted sizes.” 

When Mr. and Mrs. Shore were shown to 
their room in the Metropolis Hotel by the 
liveried bellhop, she found in a vase on the 
table a dozen long-stemmed American 
Beauty roses. 

“How lovely!” she exclaimed. 
they always do that in New York?” 

““There’s a card on them,” her husband 
said. Mrs. Shore removed the card from 
the envelope and read: ‘‘ Welcome to New 


“Do 


York. Compliments Nathan C. Rosen, : 


President, Rosen Gadget and Sundries 
Manufacturing Company, Inc.” 

“How lovely!”’ said Mrs. Shore. 

The telephone rang violently. 

“‘Hello,’’ said Mr. Shore, lifting the re- 
ceiver. 

“This you, Shore?” 

“Hello; yes, this is Shore.” 

“This is Rosen; Nathan Rosen. What’s 
the good word?”’ 

‘Oh, so-so,’’ replied Shore, somewhat ata 
loss on the spur of the moment for the good 
word. ‘‘What’s the good word with you?” 

“Fine and dandy,” said Rosen. ‘Say, 
I’ve got four seats for The Frolics for to- 
night 


said Shore. 
We were two 


“We just got off the train,” 
“We were two hours late. 


ery 


and a half hours late at B 
made it up ay 


“Yes, I know,” said 
cally. 

“And the wife is pretty ti 
Shore. ‘“‘Didn’t have a win 
night.” 

“Oh, the show’ll ac 
Rosen. ‘“‘ You don’t w 


ics. Seats are so scare 
he concluded in a gr 
“T’ll call for you at 8: 
After the first act of 
men went outside to sme 
to Mrs. Rosen, “‘I do 
Yorkers can stand the 
it would kill you.” 
“Well,” said Mrs. Ri 
‘to tell the truth we d 
much. Ever since N. 
I can’t drag him out | 
evening, even to see a m 
course, when he has toer 
like this.”’ 
Out in the lobby Mr. 
Rosen, ‘‘If you’re free | ; 
I'd like to drop in to s 
gadgets.” 
“Tomorrow?” said M 
“Not on your life. I’ve 
for tomorrow and we're 
and the missus out for 
“Well, the wife had 
visit her sister-in-law o% 
“Not tomorrow,” 7 
natured emphasis. “T 
wait. We'll have lun 
house I know, up on t 
back just in time for | th 
““Show?”’ said Mr. $I 
“Sure. The Magnifi 
It’s the hit of the seaso: 
had some time getti 
About two o’clock 
way home from a g 
club Mr. Rosen remark 
side him in the taxicab, | 
you havetodoit. Tho 
expect to be entertain 
New York.”’ a 
Mr. Shore tried to bi 
to his wife that the R 
them at 9:30 the next morn 
sound asleep. 
The following day ne} 
room of the swell road hi 
Mr. Rosen and tried to ' 
din of the colored jazz 0 
“T got two seats fo 
morrow night,”’ said } 
grin or Faust or somet 
got ’em for the womenfo! 
think you’d care much 
“I told N. C. that he « ougl 
little game at the house for' 
girls’ll just go off and have a) 
ourselves.” ? 
“My sister-in-law overinB? 
Mrs. Shore protested weakly 
“Oh, she’ll forgive you,’ | 
“You don’t want to go back ! 
be able to say that you heard | ‘ 
“We're leaving ridge! 
Mr. Shore. 


On Friday morning 4 
and haggard from lack of s} 
into the private office of N. C' 
Rosen Gadget and Sundries 
Company, Inc. 

9) don’ t see how New Yor 
pace,”’ he said. 

“Oh, you get used to it,” 
airily. ‘“‘ Well, what’s on your 

“Those gadgets I wrote Y oF 

“Gadgets? Oh, yes, Yes: 

“T want three-inch octago: 

“Did you say octagonal’ 

“Yes, three-inch om 

““We have hexagona 

‘“‘No, they won’t do, 

“T’m sorry,” said 
carry the octagonal ge 
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ee the perfecting of the Integral Bead construction made the Kelly 
#lexible Cord possible, easy riding qualities in a high-pressure tire 
1 be achieved only by the sacrifice of some of the wearing qualities. 
‘revolutionary new construction, used only by Kelly, has solved the 
Im of making a tire both rugged and easy riding. 


"he long cords looped back and forth from bead to bead permit a give 
lay that makes the Flexible Cord almost as easy riding as a balloon 
»vhile the thick, tough, broad tread insures long mileage. ‘The Flexi- 
wd is, indeed, the best tire Kelly has ever built. 
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eee ey eLeAIBLE CORD 


The Peregrinations of the Pecks 


At the Grand Canyon young Jim has an 
opportunity to take a lesson in roping, and 
keeps the party waiting until he has mas- 
tered the knack of making the noose stay 
open when he throws it. Incidentally, he 
at last finds a use for the spare tire. In a 
Jew minutes he is going to get more thrills 
than he ever dreamed of, as he accompanies 
the family down the narrow shelf-like trail 
on burro-back. 


LLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRES 
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letters. At the end of fifteen minutes the 
clerk paused and announced disconsolately, 
““That’s all.” 

“All?” snorted Bill. “‘There’s over two 
hundred and forty here.” 

““Yes?”? His entire interest was again 
beyond the door. ‘‘ Well, you’d better come 
back this afternoon when the out-of-town 
mail starts coming in, and a lot of the city 
stuff too.” 

By Wednesday morning Mr. Scudder had 
received some six hundred and eighty re- 
plies to his insertion and refused to call for 
any chance additional answers. 

He said to his wife that evening, “‘It’s 
nothing, my dear, but the principle of ex- 
posing yourself to business. We exposed 
ourselves and we get six hundred and eighty 
prospects. It’s quite simple, you see.” 

Through the mass of communications 
which Bill and Sylvia Scudder read and 
shuffled and reread gleamed countless little 
unmentioned tragedies: 


““My husband was a commander in the 
Royal Navy. Through circumstances I 
find it necessary to support my daughter 
and myself. She is a sweet girl, and though 
only fifteen, is strong and could be very 
helpful.” 

“T am alone in the world, but I feel sure 
I could do the work of two. Would it be all 
right if I brought my canary?”’ 


Gradually they culled out the answers 
which seemed most promising. They con- 
sidered handwriting and expression as clews 
to personalities. They cast out at once all 
letters which spoke of the high estates from 
which the writers had fallen, or which sug- 
gested that if the Scudders were of a mind 
to appreciate refinement and gentle blood, 
they could find those elements in great 
measure in the applicants, who admitted 
quite fearlessly that they were perfect 
ladies. 

In time they distilled the hodgepodge of 
correspondence down to ten letters, and to 
the writers they wrote, making appoint- 
ments. Bill was quite pleased that Sylvia 
permitted him to do the interviewing at his 
office. He had a hopeful and enthusiastic 
attitude toward the entire affair which her 
weary experience with employment agen- 
cies and their drab occupants made it im- 
possible for her to share. 

On Friday night William H. Scudder 
entered the house with a roar. 

“Hey, Sylvia, we’re all set! I got them!” 

His wife touched three of the eighteen 
steps of the front stairs on her flight down. 

“Which ones did you take, Bill?’”’ she 
cried, landing in his arms. 

““The two old ladies who live at the Hotel 
Hollander. They’re wonderful.” 

““But do they actually live at the Hol- 
lander? They can’t be poor if they do that.” 

“Poor?” Bill tripped over his words to 
get the news out. “I guess they’re not! 
They have a sitting room and bedroom— 
pay sixteen dollars a day. Have for two 
years. I went down and talked to the desk 
there. And they havea car three afternoons 
a week. They’ll be down next Tuesday.”’ 

“‘T wonder,” sighed Sylvia, whose grand- 
father had made an ample living trading 
horses in Rutland, Vermont—‘“‘I wonder 
what’s the matter with them.”’ 

This was a direct attack, Mr. Scudder 
felt, on his caution and intelligence. 

“There’s nothing the matter with them, 
Sylvia. And we’re only going to pay them 
ninety dollars a month.” 

“Maybe,” mused Sylvia, ‘“‘they’ve been 
living on their principal and now they’ve 
got to work. Did they kick about the 
wages?”’ 

“Never said a word. I started there, pre- 
pared to go up, although we can’t afford a 
cent more than that. I think they’d have 
been just as happy if I’d said fifty.’ 

““Well’”’—and Mrs. Scudder was obvi- 
ously grieved that her weighing of motives 
and reasons for another woman’s actions led 
her tono solution—‘“‘I don’t understand it.”’ 
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(Continued from Page 39) 


Bill made a slim effort to be properly 
modest. 

“T’ll tell you, Sylvia, I think they liked 
the tone of the advertisement; and besides 
that, I sort of think—I’m not bragging, you 
know—but they sort of took to me.” 

“That,” sighed Mrs. Scudder, “is some- 
thing I can understand.” 

““And one thing more, Sylvia—they are 
ladies, you know. One of them is Mrs. 
Benjamin Foster—I heard the other call 
her Margaret—and the second one’s Mrs. 
Maxwell. Her first name’s Ethel; but I’d 
as soon think of calling your grandmother 
Hattie as I would say Maggie and Ethel to 
them.” Bill tried not to apologize for the 
necessity. ‘‘So I guess we’ll have to call 
them Mrs. Foster and Mrs. Maxwell.” 

“For ninety dollars a month, Bill, I’d do 
more than that.” 

Now William H. Scudder was a hard- 
working young man. He never returned to 
his home of an evening before 6:50 and fre- 
quently not until close on fo eight o’clock. 
As he turned his car up the drive to his 
house on the following Tuesday evening at 
ten minutes to eight, he saw a figure leave 
the pantry window, and the garage doors 
swung open as he reached them. 

“‘Good evening, Mrs. Foster,’’ he called, 
peering out to make sure who greeted him. 
“You mustn’t bother to open these doors 
for me. You’ll spoil a man with kindness.” 

“That,”’ spoke the lady flatly, ‘‘is some- 
thing I haven’t had a chance to do for three 
years, William. I just told Mrs. Maxwell 
to put the steak on, so dinner will be ready 
in three shakes.” 

Mr. Scudder went upstairs to the nur- 
sery in search of his wife. 

‘Sylvia, what do you know? She came 
out to meet me and called me William.” 

Such seemed to be no cause for wonder 
from Sylvia. 

“For heaven’s sake, Bill, don’t mind 
that.” She put a palm on each of his cheeks 
and looked him solemnly in the eyes. 
“Dear, I want to apologize for having had 
any doubts of your idea. You and your 
home are certainly going to be taken care 
Olae 

Mr. Scudder picked a few invisible 
threads from his coat sleeve and did his 
best not to appear smug. 

“‘Tt’s no credit to me, Sylvia. Merely 
business methods applied domestically.” 

“Sh-h!”’ interrupted his wife. ‘“‘Let me 
talk. As soon as they arrived, the bigger 
one, Mrs. Foster, looked me up and down, 
very nicely but not missing a trick, and 
said, ‘So you are William’s wife. What’s 
your name, my dear?’’’ Mrs. Scudder held 
up her hand and gasped, “‘ And, Bill, to save 
my soul I couldn’t have said anything but 
‘Sylvia.’ It was just like the time your Aunt 
Martha came down to visit us.” 

Relieved that she took the situation so 
peacefully, Mr. Scudder went off to clean 
up for dinner. From their bedroom came 
an echoing crash and the cursing of a person 
who was yet conscious of the proprieties. 

“Sh-h!”’ squealed Sylvia, dashing down 
the hall. “Don’t say a word and don’t 
move. I forgot to tell you, Bill.” 

She switched on the bedroom lamp and 
observed Mr. Scudder in the novel attempt 
of trying to crawl from under a table. 

“How ——” inquired Bill in a large, 
strained voice. 

“Sh-h!”’ pleaded his wife. 

“Tsn’t a man’s home ” began Mr. 
Scudder, evidently much stronger at the 
sight of someone with whom he could dis- 
cuss this outrage. ““Why must you always 
be moving furniture about? I thought we 
agreed on the last arrangement.” 

“‘Sh-h, Bill! We did, and they hadn’t 
taken but one look at it and found out 
which was your bed when they decided you 
slept in a draft.” 

“But didn’t you 

William H. Scudder’s tone gave every 
promise of his being an enthusiastic de- 
bater on this crime. 


“Yes, I tried to persuade them to let 
things alone, but they just looked at me 
sort of amused and went right ahead.” 

“Never mind,” said Bill, limping into the 
bathroom. ‘‘Let’s forget about it.’’ 

During the following days Mr. and Mrs. 
Scudder tasted, for the first time since they 
had had responsibilities, the gorgeous tor- 
ture of being almost smothered to death 
with attention. It may not always have 
been the exact line of attention they de- 
sired at the moment, but still it was atten- 
tion of a very ardent sort. 

After the going of the guests to the first 
luncheon party which Mrs. Scudder gave 
while her new helpers were in the house, 
Mrs. Foster entered the living room, shoo- 
ing Mrs. Maxwell ahead of her. 

‘*Sylvia,’’ said she, “‘I couldn’t help over- 
hearing that girl with the blue hat asking 
you where you got such a refined-looking 
waitress.” Sylvia Scudder caught her 
breath and wondered whether she had 
given some inopportune reply which might 
end the stay of this blessed answer to her 
servant troubles. “I’ve been thinking, my 
dear, that perhaps you should know some- 
thing about us.” 

“Yes,” sighed Mrs. Maxwell. 

“Please, Ethel, just leave this to me.”’ 
Mrs. Foster was so very firm that her con- 
federate made a gesture which was almost 
a salute, and took one step to the rear. 
“You see, Sylvia, they passed over three 
and four years ago respectively.” 

. “Our husbands, she means,’’ added Mrs. 
Maxwell. 

“Eithel!’? The offending Ethel fell back 
into position and almost over a settee. 
“And we never had children,’’ Mrs. Foster 
paused and gently modified the claim. “I 
mean I didn’t. Ethel did, but he didn’t 
live very long.” 

Sylvia looked up quickly and saw Mrs. 
Maxwell’s hands trembling along the hem 
of her apron and her eyes peering hazily 
past her. 

Mrs. Foster gave her friend a quiet pat 
on the shoulder and lapsed back into the 
field-marshal manner and explained fur- 
ther. 

“Too bad her husband never lived to 
enjoy the money he made toward the end. 
But she’s well fixed, though I’m poor as 
Job’s turkey.” 

Mrs. Maxwell meant to be kindly in her 
offering. 

“Hers was a minister. 
na 

In spite of the silence, thunderclouds 
seemed to frolic around the room. Mrs. 
Maxwell sensed the cataclysm and hurried 
to explain. 

“But he was a noble Christian with 
beautiful whiskers.” 

Mrs. Foster was sufficiently softened by 
the tribute to proceed. 

“Let me tell you something, Sylvia. 
When you’ve had a man on your mind for 
thirty years, giving him advice about dan- 
druff and indigestion and table manners 
and changing his shirt, and then one day 
he goes and you haven’t anyone to look out 
for—well, you’re sort of lost.’’ 

Sylvia Scudder suddenly sensed the pa- 
thetic loneliness in the lives of these mature 
women. Not the pathos which springs from 
poverty, but the deeper, more unalterable 
desolation of having been bred into a habit 
of serving someone greatly loved, and then 
finding, overnight, no further need for your 
service or affection. Out of the unspoken 
words of these two women Sylvia caught 
the thwarted yearning to keep on giving 
of their strength and hearts. 

Mrs. Foster, realizing that sympathy, a 
thing which her powerful nature abhorred, 
was in the air, made further explanation. 

“I suppose we might have gone in for 
some sort of good works, but what—tell 
me—did we know about them? Ethel 
here spent twenty-odd yéars cooking for a 
weak stomach, so what did she knew about 
social settlements? And patching curtains 
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William gritted his teeth and seemed to 
pray heaven for strength to contain him- 
self. Sylvia held a hand over her horror- 
struck mouth. 

“TY wonder if she heard you, Bill?” she 
moaned. 

“All right, Mrs. Foster,’ spoke up Bill 
jauntily, “just leave it there and I’ll throw 
it down—I mean I’ll take it in a minute.” 

“T don’t mind waiting, William, but it’s 
just ten o’clock, and you’re supposed to be 
in bed by then. You were out until after 
eleven last night.” 

“Was I?” inquired Mr. Scudder weakly. 
“T forgot. Just a second and I’ll be there.” 

It has been said that the surest formula 
to produce a pessimist is to force a man to 
live with a habitual optimist. Now this 
law of contrariness operated precisely for 
Mr. Scudder, who originally had a gentle 
and hopeful disposition, but who, after five 
months of the Foster and Maxwell reign of 
the velvet hand in the chrome mit, believed 
himself to be a haggard and desolate wraith 
of his former sweetness. 

“Sylvia,”’ he cried whenever crying was 
safe, “I’m not being nursed back to life. 
I’m being nursed on to a premature grave.” 

“Well?” would answer his wife. 

“T know it. I brought it on myself. But 
as soon as I get that raise I’m going to raise 
hell around here.” 

Three days before Christmas Mr. Scud- 
der came home early with the fire of a 
great thanksgiving flashing from his eye. 
His excitement was so keen that he kissed 
both Mrs. Foster and Mrs, Maxwell on his 
rush through the house in search of his wife. 

“Harum-scarum!”’ muttered Mrs. Fos- 
ter as she pressed her hand tenderly to the 
cheek where his mouth had touched. Mrs. 
Maxwell looked swiftly at the clock. 

“T think there’s just time to make a 
chocolate cake before supper. Poor boy, 
I guess it won’t hurt him just once.” 

She glanced fearfully at her friend and 
reached for a mixing bowl. 

“Go ahead and make it,’’ snapped the 
commanding officer. ‘I didn’t hear you.’’ 

Mr. Scudder found his wife in the attic 
tying up Christmas presents. He struck a 
pose of vast impressiveness. 

“Don’t kiss me, woman, unless you like 
to kiss a very wealthy man.” 

Sylvia sat down suddenly on a package 
of assorted bonbons. 

‘Bill, do you mean you got the raise?”’ 

“Pooh! Tut, girl! ‘Raise’ is such a frail 
word. All they gave me for a Christmas 
gift was to double my salary.” 

Bill Scudder finally broke away from the 
delightful strangling of his wife’s arms and 
held her at a distance as he spoke further. 
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“Sylvia, you could have knocked me 
over with a feather when old man Hunter 
came into my office and put his feet on my 
desk and.sort of grinned foolish-like. ‘Bill 
he said, ‘you’ve been building better than 
you knew lately. It’s been decided that 
you’re worth considerable to this firm. So 
far this has been a one-man business, and 
we’ve never needed a vice president, but 
now we do and you're it.’”’ 

Mrs. Scudder gurgled like a cat that finds 
its kitchen vacant and a bluefish right 
alongside a pan of cream on the table. 

“T can hardly think, Bill.” 

A secondary enthusiasm lighted Mr. 
Scudder’s face. 

“You know, Sylvia, all the way home, in 
the back of my head, I’ve been thinking, 
“Now I can be a free man again.’ I can 
drink coffee and sit in the smoker with the 
men without feeling that I’m breaking 
their old hearts and everything.” 

Mrs. Scudder became rueful. 

“Oh, Bill, I hate to think of their going. 
They really are sweet, and we can never 
buy such loyalty and care as they’ve given 
IS 
William H. Scudder saw that he would 
have to use diplomacy to force a unani- 
mous end to the firm of Foster and Max- 
well. 

“Gosh, you’re fat, Sylvia! 
do you weigh?” 

His wife gave him a long and nasty look, 
and groaned feebly. 

“Oh, all right, Bill, but let’s wait until 
after the holidays. I just dread to think of 
their spending Christmas Day in a hotel 
when they, of all people, should be bossing 
a home.” 

Mr. Scudder consented to this slight post- 
ponement, especially after his wife em- 
phasized the fact that since he had hired 
the women he must, of course, dismiss 
them. 

As was the custom in the Scudder home 
on Christmas morning, all the household, 
below stairs and above, gathered around 
the tree. For the first three minutes Mr. 
William H. imagined that he was the mas- 
ter of this ceremony, but only for three 
minutes did his delusion last. Then Mrs. 
Foster stepped into her rightful place as 
managing head of the occasion. 

“You understand, William, that for 
twenty-seven years I had charge of the 
Christmas children’s party at our church; 
so it’s only natural that I’m more experi- 
enced than you. Just relax now and take 
it easy and everything will be all right.’ 

When the last package had been undone, 
and Mrs. Foster had calmed the baby from 
his passion at having a candy cane which 
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he had in turn filched from the very teeth 
of the dog taken from him, she smiled be- 
nignly at the family. 

“Mrs. Maxwell has a few words she 
would like to say to you. You may step 
forward, Ethel.” 

Ethel didn’t curtsy, yet she gave the 
distinct impression of being about to an- 
nounce; “You’d scarce expect one of my 
age to speak in public on the stage,”’ and 
then turn to her mother’s sheltering petti- 
coats. 

24) ” she said huskily. 

“Go right ahead, Ethel. 
nothing to be ashamed of.” 

“No, Margaret,”’ wailed Ethel, ‘you tell 
them. I get so flustered.” 

It was evident that Mrs. Foster had been 
expecting and hoping for this request. It 
coincided with her sincere convictions that 
if a thing was to be well—or even pass- 
ably—done, she was the only salvation. 
She held her elbows to the fore, placed the 
tips of her fingers precisely against each 
other and spoke in a voice which had a 
thousand times aroused a Sunday-school 
session from blissful and wisdom-proof 
drowsiness: 

“My dear friends—I should say, our 
dear friends, shouldn’t I? We have found 
it a very real pleasure to have come into 
your little family circle, to share your joys 
and responsibilities, and, I hope, your little 
troubles.” 

“Good gracious,’ thought Bill, “this 
sounds like a speech of resignation! It’s 
almost too good to be true.” 

And he smiled encouragement to the 
speaker and tried not to think of the cigar- 
ette he craved. 

“Tt has been a privilege—I think I may 
say a rare opportunity—to live again the 
happiness we both knew during our own 
home-making days.’’ She paused and 
hissed sotto voce to her friend, “Stop snuf- 
fling, Ethel!” 

“Oh, I can’t help it,’’ sobbed Mrs. Max- 
well. “It’s too lovely to feel useful to some- 
one.” 

Sylvia put out a quick hand and patted 
the care-worn fingers. Her own words of 
impulsive gratitude were choked by a 
catch in her throat. She looked at Bill and 
saw him trying to pretend that it was a 
touch of cold which annoyed him. Even 
Mrs. Foster was so affected that she ob- 
served the dog climbing onto the sofa with- 
out taking it up with him. But her sense 
of duty nerved her on. 

“Well, William and Sylvia, I had a lot 
of things I wanted to say, and I sort of 
forget them. But you have made us so 
happy that—well, we wanted to do some- 
thing nice for you both. We have been so 
worried about William’s close application 
to work that we consulted with Mrs. Max- 
well’s lawyer about it.” 

Mr. Scudder waved a disparaging hand 
and wondered how he would ever find the 
heart to tell them they were no longer 
necessary to his family. 

“Oh, you shouldn’t worry about me, 
Mrs. Foster.” 

That lady smiled tenderly at him. 

“We won’t have to any more, William, 
because Mrs. Maxwell had her lawyer pur- 
chase your business from Mr. Hunter.” 

Life seemed suddenly to lose all action 
and reaction for William H. Scudder. No 
village idiot ever had a blanker face than 
his. Yet in the far distance he could catch 
the dim but cheery words of Mrs. Foster: 

“And now, William, you are only re- 
sponsible to us, and we’ll always be here to 
see you don’t work too hard.” 

Through the mental fog which hazed all 
things, Bill Scudder saw this masterly lady 
herding the owner of his business out 
through the pantry door into his kitchen. 
Then he felt soft lips on his ear and Sylvia 
pleading. 

“Bill dear, promise me—please promise 
me that you’ll always love me even when 
I weigh two hundred.”’ 

“Yeh?” moaned Bill vacantly. ‘All 
right. Won’t you ask them if they’d mind 
if you and I went for a drive? I’d like a 
smoke.” 
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dealer asks you—not, 
your size?”’ 

The reason? A swimming- 
suit-fit more perfect than ever 
possible by guess or by old- 
fashioned sizing. A trimness of 
appearance—a snugness of 
mold—a fullness of modesty— 
a freedom of swimming action! 


This fit-by-weight method is 
another Jantzen innovation— 
originated by us because the 
surprising springiness of the 
original Jantzen-stitch accom- 
modates the build of the body 
both ‘“‘across’’ and “‘up and 
down”’ regardless of waist or 
chest measure! 


One hundred sixty pounds, 
for instance, takes a Jantzen 
size 40. Aseasy asthat! There's 
a weight-and-size-scale on every 
suit. 


Only in a Jantzen, also, do you get 
the patented bow-trunk pattern, the 
non-rip crotch. The reinforced Jantzen 
shablder strap is surmounted by an un- 
breakable rubber button. The most 
widely sold swimming suit in America! 


Your dealer has attractive 1925 
Jantzens for men, women and children 
in standard models—also a new speed 
suit! Send for free style book and 
sample of fit-by-weight Jantzen-stitch 
fabric. Ask your dealer for red diving 
girl sticker for your car, or send 4 cents 
for two. 


JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS 
PorTLAND, OREGON 


Jantzen Knitting Mills of Canada, Ltd., 


(Canadian Corporation) Vancouver, Canada. 


The suit that changed 
bathing to swimming 


Companion to the Nation’s Golf Coat. 
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SHORT TURNS 


organizationalizations, and so forth. So I 
set out to make the business a model of 
organization. After two years of intensive 
labor I felt I had succeeded. The plant 
was prettily systematized. An incoming 
letter was sometimes so covered with 
rubber-stamp marks as to be completely 
illegible. A ten-cent diabolo spool was 
routed through the factory as carefully as 
a presidential special. 

The only thing that marred my satisfac- 
tion was that no one had bought a diabolo 
set for over a year. 

Another man, perhaps, would have been 
discouraged. But I knew enough about 
business to know that system will always 
win. Ping-pong was then the craze. I 
scrapped the old machinery and staff and 
turned the plant into the greatest ping- 
pong factory in the world. But I was pur- 
sued by ill luck. When at length I had 
my system installed, ping-pong sets were 
as salable as bustles. 

The same strange fate has followed me 
ever since. My filing systems are photo- 
graphed and charted in the business mag- 
azines; the elimination of waste in my 
factory has been the subject of a university 
dissertation for the degree of Doctor of 
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bananas were cheap in those days, or I 
might have had to eat the rattlesnakes be- 
fore I got home. 

I fired a locomotive long enough to burn 
up most of the coal on the C. B. & Q., and 
about the time coal was getting scarce I 
read an article about some Moki Indians 
dancing with live rattlesnakes in their 
mouths, in the wilderness of Northern 
Arizona. I landed in Arizona in 1898 with 
$14.35, at a time when everything was wide 
open. I was young and curious, and the 
unrestrained exuberance of Youth led me 
blithely along through a Postgraduate 
Course of Education Not Written Down in 
Books—a Hot Melting Pot of Experiences 
which go to make up Life. In between 
times I lived with the Moki, or Hopi, Indi- 
ans long enough to have a great respect 
for them, their religious dances and cere- 
monies—and their snakes. Two summers 
I spent in Pleasant Valley, up in the Tonto 
Basin country, ranching the Tewksbury 
Ranch—now well known as the scene of the 
Tewksbury-Graham sheep and cattle war 
made famous in Zane Grey’s story, To the 
Last Man. I raised the first real garden 
truck many of them had ever seen or 
tasted, let my hair grow long in a youthful 
ambition to look wild and fed both sheep 
and cattlemen alike. I often wonder now- 
days why someone didn’t shoot me; but 
good gardeners were scarce and it would 
have been foolish to shoot a man down on 
his knees weeding onions. 

The past twenty-five years have been 
alive with a kaleidoscopic series of adven- 
tures and experiences in both devilment and 
development propositions, mining, irriga- 
tion and oil deals, in Arizona, California 
and Texas, with financial ups and downs 
often enough to break the monotony and 
to convince me that I was never destined to 
become a financial genius. I still retain 
my early piety and a great faith in the 
Lord. He never went back on me yet. 

Twenty-one years ago, after disposing of 
a boom mining camp newspaper, which I 
had started with a dime and a broken leg, 
I wandered off into Western Arizona on a 
prospecting trip and discovered Happy 
Valley, where Salome now is. At that time 
this part of Arizona was practically an un- 
charted wilderness, a desert with water 
holes from fifty to seventy-five miles apart, 
a country little known and less thought of. 
This valley, about fifteen miles wide and 
forty miles long, lying between the Harqua 
Hala andthe Hareuvar Mountains, appealed 
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Philosophy; my system of cost accounting 
is the sensation of the business world. 
And yet I have not actually succeeded in 
selling anything, although I have had, at 
various times, an unsurpassed equipment 
for producing pyrography sets, automo- 
bile goggles and put-and-take tops. 

But now the future is assured. I am 
doubling the capacity of my factory in 
order to manufacture mah-jongg sets. I 
expect to begin producing on a large scale 
in about a year. —Morris Bishop. 


Drab Ballads 
xx 
AST night, at the Sorghum Corners Opera 
House down here, CAIROLINE (EGyYP- 
TIAN DANCERESS, PERFORMING BARE & 
OTHER EXCITEMENT) sang with great suc- 
cess the bathetic bravura entitled: 


You NEVER USED TO WANDER FROM YOUR 
HOME AND FIRESIDE 


An officer with dignity a building leaned 
against, 
And flirted with a black-eyed baby’s nurse ; 
When, passing by, adrunkard staggered with 
a load condensed— 
A victim of intemperance and worse. 
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to me strangely the first time I came to 
it; not only its Abundant Warmth but 
the Wonderful Peace and Quiet of it, which 
only a Dweller of the Desert can under- 
stand and appreciate. Here, at last, I 
thought, is One Place where I can do as 
I please and no one to bother me, where I 
can get acquainted with myself and maybe 
find the Something which every man in his 
own Soul is consciously or unconsciously 
Searching for—Himself. 

And so I started Salome, in the middle of 
the Desert, without the dime or the broken 
leg, without Water and in fact without any- 
thing excepting a blind faith that some day 
it would lead to Something. Today, after 
over twenty years, Salome has accumulated 
a population of something more than twenty 
people; we have water, free air, a railroad 
and a mark on the map said to be an auto- 
mobile road leading from Phcenix to Los 
Angeles, which will some day be paved. 
People from all over the world Go Through 
Salome, en route to Los Angeles—or get- 
ting away from it. Few ever stop longer 
than necessary, to get gas and oil and beat 
it on to the place they are looking for but 
will never find. Most of them sympathize 
with me—‘‘ What a Place to Live!”—and 
don’t realize How Sorry I am for-them; 
knowing, as I do, that I am finding Some- 
thing for which they are still Seeking. 

I have lived for considerable periods in 
such Large Towns as New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Omaha, Fort Worth, Los Angeles— 
and even Phcenix—and I have made con- 
siderable money at times; but I weary of 
it after a time and always come back to 
Salome, to the Mind-Resting Quiet, the 
Soul-Satisfying Peace and the Vibrant Mys- 
teriousness of the Desert. The average per- 
son in a Large Town Gives Up So Much 
and Gets So Little out of life. What does it 
all lead to in the End—this Money-chasing, 
Jazz-crazy, Luxurious Civilization the 
World is drifting into? I Wonder—and the 
Desert is a Wonderful Place to do a Lot of 
Wondering in. 

The readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post are not interested in my wonderings— 
so many of them have so much to wonder 
about themselves. The only thing about 
me that can be of any possible interest to 
the outside world is the fact that many of 
my seemingly ridiculous ideas and state- 
ments make other folks Smile, and some 
even Laugh to think that any sane man 
could possibly live out here in Salome and 
like it. I know, because so many write and 
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‘Dainty lingers still 
delight in Samplers! 


Formerly it was the quaint cross-stitch sampler 
which attracted so much attention and comment 
and was likely to be framed and hung on the wall 
as a proud masterpiece of needlework. 


Nowadays it’s Whitman’s Sampler which pre- 
serves the fine old atmosphere and tradition and 
is so much prized for the quality and unique 
variety of its sweets. 


This is the candy package which has struck 
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And remember that all Whitman’s packages 
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—selected stores in nearly every neighborhood 
in the land. 
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They caught a glimpse of Mrs. Magee. 
First a face at a windowpane, then a large, 
comely red-cheeked woman at the door, 
drying her hands on an apron. In the back- 
ground stood a younger woman with a baby 
in her arms. Mrs. Magee looked waver- 
ingly at her daughter as she picked her way 
through the puddles in the walk, and sud- 
denly she began to emit little whimpering 
sounds like a dog in doubt, and her hands 
kept rumpling her apron. Then a hoarse, 
smothered cry as the girl reached the sill, 
and she swept Annie Magee to her ample 
bosom fiercely enough to crush her. The 
other woman also started to blubber, and 
the baby took it up. 

““Why, Katie!’’ they heard Peggy ex- 
claim. ‘You never told me about this. 
When did he arrive?” 

Then the door closed and the pair in the 
flivver lost sight of them. 

‘All right, let’s go,’’ said Bascom, and 
the disappointed driver reluctantly threw 
into gear. 

Mrs. Bascom was thoughtful as they 
bumped along up the hill toward the tavern. 

“You know, I can’t understand it,”’ she 
said. 

“You must go and see that girl while 
we're here, Shirley.” 

“Why on earth should I do that? I’ll do 
nothing of the kind.” 

““Oh, all right. I guess there’s no special 
reason why you should. I only thought 
And of course she’s hard-boiled.” 

“Why do you say that? I don’t think 
she’s the least bit hard-boiled.” 

“Then she isn’t.” 

“‘ Just because she’s had to fight her way 
up, who wouldn’t be hard-boiled? If you 
had to fight every inch of your life if: 

<Donitelivn 

“Not the way that girl has had to fight. 
Men are so unjust to women. No, sir, I 
admire her tremendously. And I intend to 
go to see her too.” 

“Suit yourself,’ replied Bascom, grin- 
ning contentedly at the misted window. 

They secured comfortable rooms at the 
tavern. It was a big, rambling frame house 
dating back to the first years of the repub- 
lic; a place of huge fireplaces with crackling 
logs; flintlocks and powder horns hung 
above the mantels; a spinning wheel in a 
corner of the upstairs living room; quaint 
prints of stagecoach and fox-hunting days, 
long-handled bed warmers on the hearths, 
the walls lined with bookcases. And every- 
thing immaculate and shining. 

It continued to rain during the evening, 
so they remained indoors. Nobody came to 
see them. The tavern had no other guests 
except an elderly lodger whom the pro- 
prietor called Burt. They learned later he 
was the village bachelor. There’s always 
one hold-out. 

The Bascoms pulled out a table and set- 
tled down to double dummy. 

“T think it’s the funniest thing I ever 
heard of,” she remarked. 

“How? What’s funny about it?” 

“Why, coming home like this, and no- 
body so much as bothers to look sideways 
at you.” 

““Why should they?’’ he retorted, but he 
looked rather foolish. ‘“‘None of my rela- 
tives lives here any more. They’ve all died 
off or moved away.” 

“But surely your old friends 

“Tt’s twenty years since I left Beechville. 
I was just a kid, Shirley. And they haven’t 
kept up with me, or ne 

“Then what on earth did you come for?” 

“Darned if I know,” he admitted. “It 
was just a—just an impulse. I thought 
maybe i 

“You thought maybe you’d give the old 
home town a treat and a chance to parade 
their celebrated son,” she declared, noting 
his crestfallen air with delight. 

“Rats!” 

“Yes, you did too.” 

“‘T wonder how Peggy’s getting along.” 

“She’s got her mother.” 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


They played a while in silence, and then 
Bascom remarked, ‘‘It’s queer, but I seem 
to recall having heard something about 
that girl.” 

“No doubt. You’ve probably heard 
a-plenty. The newspapers have certainly 
said enough. Her legs 44 

“Oh, that—that’s just publicity stuff. 
Anybody can see her legs are es 

“Well?” 

“What I mean is, all those stories about 
her love affairs and jewels and furs—that’s 
only part of the game, Shirley. Her press 
agent works up most of that.” 

“T guess she helps some,”’ said his wife 
crisply. 

““What I had in mind was a story I heard 
about the time she left here to go to New 
York. Hugh told me, I think. Let’s see— 
something about a love affair with some 
Romeo here. Seems to me Hugh said he 
quit her cold and she ran off with a show.” 

“Well, she owes him a debt, then, who- 
ever he is.”’ 

“Maybe,” said Bascom musingly. “It’s 
hard to say about things like that, though.” 

Next morning broke clear and sparkling. 
The snow in the fields somehow looked 
whiter, almost virginal; the slush less re- 
pulsive. The little rills murmured, the 
creek back of the tavern babbled of coming 
spring. 

“T believe I’ll take a walk,”’ said Bascom 
to his wife, who had not yet risen. 

He went out andstrolled along the familiar 
street—past the post office, Totten’s drug 
store, Spratt’s book and stationery shop, 
the Kendall dry-goods establishment, Miss 
Perkins’ boarding house. The bank had a 
new home of brick, and a couple of hardy 
interlopers with alien names had opened for 
business in the grocery and fruit lines. 
Otherwise the business section remained as 
he had known it. 

But everything appeared much smaller 
to him. Surely this could not be the steep 
hill down which he had coasted as a boy— 
this gentle slope he was striding. And these 
comfortable white homes set amid trees! 
They had once seemed to him almost pala- 
tial, representing a standard of luxury 
hopelessly beyond his attainment. 

Suddenly he came upon a larger house of 
stone with a tiny tower at one corner. He 
gaped. Could that be the Tilford place? 
Impossible! The Tilford home had been 
the wonder of Beechville, a fairy castle of 
childish imaginings. Why, he had often 
described it to Shirley as a sort of combina- 
tion of a Fifth Avenue mansion and a New- 
port cottage! What if she should ask to see 
it now? He began to chuckle. Then a 
wave of tender regret swept over him. 

“Well, those old memories go with my 
other illusions, that’s all,” he muttered. 
“Queer they should be so precious. When 
a man’s lost his illusions—not much left.” 

An elderly lady came out of a house and 
trudged slowly toward him, using a stick. 
Her dress reflected the implacable severity 
of the Victorian era and she wore a Queen 
Mary hat. She bestowed a quick glance on 
the visitor, then paused and peered into his 
face. 

“Tsn’t this Bascom?” 
brusquely. 

“Yes, that’s my name. 
Buxton, aren’t you?” 

“T’m glad you haven’t forgotten me. 
My maid told me you were here. Well, 
young man, I hope you’ve come back to 
stay.” 

“Only a day or two, I’m afraid.” 

“Nonsense, nonsense! We need you. 
I’ve never had a man move our luggage 
satisfactorily since you left. You really 
must come back.” 

Vil Sthinkwaltesover 
laughing. 

Miss Buxton took another survey of him. 

“You seem quite prosperous. Done well, 
I suppose?” 

“‘So-so.”” 

“What do you work at?” 


she inquired 


You’re Miss 


said Bascom, 


“Railroading.” 

“Indeed! Married?”’ 

“Many years.” 

“How time slips by!’’ murmured the old 
lady. ‘Well, I’m glad you’re back, any- 
how. And you think over what I said.” 

“T will,’’ said Bascom. 

It never occurred to her to offer her hand 
at parting; she gave a curt nod and walked 
away. 

“Pride of race,’’ chuckled Bascom. 
father was a doctor.” 

He continued his walk. There were few 
people on the street, and none of them 
seemed to recognize him, although Bascom 
could have called each one by name. A 
thin old man in a rusty overcoat hurried 
past, his gaze on the ground. He shot a 
timid, furtive glance at Bascom, then im- 
mediately lowered his eyes. It was Mr. 
Beardsley, president of the bank, who had 
been rated the richest man in those parts 
in Bascom’s day. He remembered with 
what awe people regarded him, and as he 
gazed after the shrinking, insignificant fig- 
ure, he marveled. 

It occurred to Bascom to drop in on Bill 
Sommers, editor of the Argus—he had 
often done odd jobs for Bill in his boy- 
hood—but the idea that Bill might think 
he was seeking publicity killed the impulse. 
Next he paused in front of Lawyer Far- 
num’s sign—Law Office, Real Estate & Fire 
Insurance. Farnum would be sure to recall 
him. But as he hesitated, a man came 
along whom he spotted as an early friend 
and patron. 

“Hello, Mr. Stroud,” he said, extending 
his hand. 

The hardware dealer replied, ‘‘How are 
you?”’ took the proffered hand and shook 
it limply. The reunion seemed to leave him 
cold. 

“Don’t you remember me—Bruce Bas- 
com?” 

“‘T remember you all right,’ was the 
reply. 

An awkward silence ensued. Apparently 
Mr. Stroud had nothing to add; he was 
regarding Bascom with an eye as warm as 
a pickerel’s. What was the matter, any- 
how? A cold fear started creeping over the 
railroad president. Merciful heaven, he re- 
membered now! 

“Well, glad to have seen you,” he blurted 
out, and departed as fast as he could leg it. 

“What’s the matter?’”’ inquired Mrs. 
Bascom when he returned to the tavern. 

“Nothing.” 

“You look so queer, like you had been 
running, or had a scare.” 

“Probably came up the stairs too fast.” 

“Well, suppose we take a walk.” 

“Tt’s rotten walking—slush and mud— 
and there’s nothing to see.” 

“T need the exercise,”’ said his wife, and 
that settled it. He accompanied her. 

They strolled at random, Mrs. Bascom 
stopping frequently to admire a view or 
some sweet bit of rural peace. And they 
encountered several men and women, who 
recognized her husband. His response to 
these greetings was eager, almost hungry. 
In fact Mrs. Bascom began to stare. 

““What’s come over you?”’ she inquired. 

“Nothing. Why?” 

“You’re so different.” 

oe How?’”’ 

“Well, the way you talk to these people. 
Sort of—oh, I don’t know—sort of ingratiat- 
ing. Why, you were positively deferential 
to that old Major What’s-His-Name we 
met!”’ 

“Oh, well, you’ve got to treat home folks 
that way, when you haven’t seen them for 
so long. If I didn’t, they would think I’m 
stuck up. Remember, they all knew me 
when I was a kid.” 

“That’s no reason for falling all over 
them. You’re not running for office, you 
know.” 

“Oh, leave me alone. If you’re going to 
be disagreeable, I’m going back to the 
hotel.” 
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way his hair curled over his forehead; but 
now a 

““Thinned out, hey?’’ 

“Oh, he looks like a small-town sport. 
His mouth wabbles, but he presses his lips 
like this to try and look strong. The little 
simp! Thirty dollars a week working for 
his father, and he never will get anywhere 
else.”’ 

“How’s your family?” 

“Well, I’ve fixed it with mamma at last. 
She’s come round, and she’ll be sittin’ 
pretty from now on.” 

They had reached the environs of Beech- 
ville, and she stopped. 

“You'd better not walk any farther with 
me,”’ she said. 

“Why not?” 

“You know as well as I do.” 

“Nonsense !”’ 

“No nonsense about it. You two have 
treated me too white for me to go and get 
you talked about. And they’d talk.” 

“What if they did?” 

“Good-by,” said Peggy quickly, and was 
gone before he could argue the point. 


Bascom went slowly back to the tavern. 
He wanted to tell his wife all about Annie 
Magee’s home-coming, but maturer reflec- 
tion, gradually a doubt—well, anyhow, he 
finally decided against any mention of the 
chance meeting. Women don’t understand 
these things. 

The banquet to Seth Prouty laid it all 
over any function Beechville had seen in a 
coon’s age. There were a hundred and fifty 
guests, which was about fifty more than the 
tavern could feed at peak of capacity, but 
they all managed to squeeze in. The Argus 
wasn’t boasting next week when it boldly 
pronounced the event a feast of reason and 
a flow of soul. 

“T’m going to get you a knock-down to 
Seth and Nolan and the whole bunch,” 
Rufe Peters assured Bascom. ‘‘They’re 
both awful democratic.” 

“Don’t force it, though,” said Bascom. 

Probably it was at Nolan’s suggestion 
that his place was changed at table so he 
found himself next to the president of the 
Loop. Nolan was assuredly attentive to 
him. In fact he made such a fuss over the 
Western visitor that many of the guests 
were puzzled and began to wonder about 
this Bascom. 

They wondered still more when, after a 
whispered conversation between the toast- 
master and Nolan, the former called on 
their distinguished guest from the West for 
a few remarks. Rufe Peters nearly burst 
with triumph. 

Bascom started his speech well. His tall, 
commanding figure, poise of manner and 
resonant voice made a fine impression, and 
there was meat to what he said. He em- 
ployed no fireworks or bombast. Then, as 
his glance roved around the board, it hap- 
pened to meet that of Dave Stroud, the 
hardware dealer. Dave was listening at- 
tentively—too attentively, it seemed to 
Bascom. He could read a sneer in the half- 
lowered lids and drooping mouth. The 
speaker faltered, stammered, began again; 
but now anybody could see he was flustered, 
that he had difficulty pursuing the thread 
of an idea. Soon he was floundering. He 
managed to finish his speech without 
breaking down, but nobody carried away 
anything of what he said because he so 
transparently lacked conviction; and he 
ended amid a cold silence of surprise and 
questioning looks. 

“Well, I reckon it’s a good thing Bruce 
Bascom went West,’’ whispered his neigh- 
bor to Rufe Peters. ‘‘He certainly couldn’t 
get very farin this part of the country. No, 
sir-ree!”’ 

Fortunately his wife did not hear the 
speeches, or she would have been the most 
surprised of all, for she had listened to 
Bruce speak at a dinner of steel manufac- 
turers and bankers in New York and had 
thrilled at the way he held them—so easy 
in manner, yet so forceful, and all of them 
breaking into frequent applause over what 
struck her as merely bald statements of 
simple facts. 
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Her own ordeal came at the reception to 
Mr. and Mrs. Prouty. There she had to 
meet all the ladies of Beechville and run 
the gantlet of their curiosity. But she 
brought to it the simple directness of good 
breeding and a frank and friendly interest 
in everybody. A symposium of the verdicts 
on her would have been decidedly favor- 
able. 

“T was never so surprised in my life,” de- 
clared Miss Buxton. ‘Why, she’s a lady! 
Where did that Bascom boy get hold of 
her?” 

“But I never heard of her family, 
though,”’ objected the woman with whom 
she was talking. ‘‘There used to be some 
Stricklands in Great Barrington, but she 
says they are no connections of hers. So 
where did her people come from?”’ 

“Y’m sure I don’t know. Yet she was 
educated abroad, she told me.’ 

The Bascoms left these important mys- 
teries unsolved. They departed from 
Beechville the next day on the noon train. 

No sooner had they pulled out than 
Bruce let out a deep breath, said “‘ Whew, 
that’s a relief!’ and became his natural, 
assured, affable self again. 

“Well, you would come,’ his wife re- 
minded him. 

“Never again!’’ he promised fervently. 
“Once in twenty years is enough for me.” 

“What were you so busy about with Mr* 
Peters this morning?”’ 

“Oh, that! I didn’t like the old fountain 
they had in the park.” 

“What of it?” 

“T told Rufe to buy a new one—some- 
thing worth looking at.”’ 

“How much will it cost?” 

“Four or five thousand. I felt I ought to 
do something for the old home town.” 

“Seeing what the old home town did for 
you, hey? I bet they’ll be surprised.”’ 

The remark seemed to tickle him. 

“They will—darned surprised. Because 
old Dave Stroud is giving that fountain, 
and he’s the worst tightwad in the state.” 

“What do you mean— Dave Stroud giv- 
ing it?” 

“Do you remember asking me day before 
yesterday why I looked so miserable?” 

“Of course. And you were so mean about 
it too—snapped my head off. You said 
somebody had spoiled your whole trip.” 

“So somebody had. It was Dave.” 

“How could he? What did he do?” 

“He didn’t do anything. But the minute 
I laid eyes on him, I remembered about a 
dollar I borrowed one night from Dave and 
forgot to pay it back. I went away about 
a week later, and I’ve owed him that dollar 
about twenty years.” 

“You mean to tell me,’”’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Bascom, ‘‘that you let that worry you?”’ 

“Worry? I haven’t had a happy mo- 
ment since! Don’t you see? Look at the 
position I was in—I couldn’t go up and 
pay him now. Yet I could see Dave hadn’t 
forgotten that dollar, and probably thinks 
I’m a crook. Yes, and I’ll gamble he went 
and told all his friends.” 

“So you took this way,” said Mrs. Bas- 
com, wiping tears of laughter from her eyes. 
“Oh, what babies men are!”’ 

After a while, Bruce observed, ‘‘ Annie 
Magee’s on this train too. She’s going 
back.”’ 

“Where is she?” 

“In the car forward.” 

A silence. 

“Let’s go and see her. It’ll be fun to 
compare notes,’ he suggested. 

“You can go. I’m not interested,” she 
said evenly. 

He eyed her dubiously a moment—did 
she know about his walk with Peggy?— 
then got up and went forward. 

Miss Price was occupying two seats with 
another young woman, who was stout and 
appeared fifteen years older than the 
dancer. They were in hot argument and 
Bascom waited to give them a chance to 
cool off. 

“Yes, you are too,” Peggy was saying. 
““You’re as bad as any of them, and worse. 
You went and married that man because 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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Spring beckdds and all the joy- 
ous world responds. It.is the 
time for out-door parties, motor 
trips, jolly picnics, long hikes. 
Wherever you go, take Stone’s 
Straws along. They make the 
best cold drink taste better. 


At home, or fen the open road, 
always use Stone’s Straws when 
serving milk to children. They 
prevent gulping, thereby aiding 
digestion. Used in the best 
homes everywhere. Also use 
them at the Soda Fountain and 
with bottled drinks. Made and 
packed entirely by machinery, 
they are absolutely sanitary. 
Get a convenient Home Package 
—several weeks’ supply—at your 
druggist’s, 10c. If your druggist 
cannot supply you, send us his 
name and address and 10c. and 
we will see that you are supplied 
at once. 


the tone Straw & 
SSD 
EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 

GENERAL OFFICES—WASHINGTON, D.C 


FACTORIES; 
WASHINGTON. DC 


BALTIMORE MD. 
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They make foods more delicious because they Heinz vinegars cost a trifle more than of 
develop the natural taste of vegetables and adda _ vinegars, but in actual use they cost less bec: 
rich flavor of their own. the smaller quantity required, due to theit 

Heinz Pure Cider Vinegar is made from the — quality, finer flavor, and greater strength. 
juice of whole, sound apples— nothing else. This 


is then aged in wood for months to mellow it 
and develop flavor and aroma. When in Pittsburgh visit the Heinz kitchens - H. J. HEINZ 


FOUR KINDS—Cider, White, Malt, Tat 
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“We used to be chums years ago, Maggie 
and I,’’ Peggy added, watching to see if her 
victim squirmed. ‘‘But I haven’t laid eyes 
on her since, until we got on this train. 
Then we sort of got together. It’s her first 
trip to New York, you see.” 

Bascom did not tarry long. It was evi- 
dent that several acute world problems 
remained to be settled between the two, 
and Maggie was hopelessly uninteresting. 

“You’re back quickly,’”’ remarked Mrs. 
Bascom. 

“Well, she’s got somebody with her and 
I didn’t get a chance to ask her how she 
came out.”’ 

“Who is it with her?’’ 

“T forget her name. Looks like a dish- 
washer, or something.” 


(Continued from Page 4) 


a narrow, deep, dark room like a cavern, 
with two barred windows at its rear end, 
and full of débris singularly unattractive 
and depressing. The gas flames had ex- 
hausted the air, and this in spite of the fact 
that one of the rear windows appeared to be 
open. He felt inclined to draw a deep 
breath, to gasp a little. There was no 
movement in the store except the hiss and 
sputter of the gas; and in this silent immo- 
bility Dana imagined something menacing. 
He was conscious of a dampness, a scent of 
mold in the air, though the season was mid- 
summer, the day hot and dry. Curiously 
uneasy, he was glad to turn back to the girl 
again, remove his eyes from the ugly spec- 
tacle in the gloom behind them. She may 
have been studying him while his back was 
turned, for he saw now that she still had 
the little sword in her hands. 

It was discolored by mold and tarnished 
by neglect, but it caught his eye, and he 
asked curiously, ‘“‘ What is the price of that 
sword, please?”’ 

“These things in the window are all fifty 
cents,” she replied. “‘ Anything in the win- 
dow for fifty cents.” 

He smiled a little at the suggestion of a 
professional air which she sought to assume. 

“T know a kid who’d like to have that 
sword,” he told her. “‘I’ll take it.” 

She hesitated momentarily, then ex- 
tended it toward him. 

“Unless you’d like me to put a news- 
paper around it?”’ she suggested. 

He shook his head, taking it into his 
hand, trying it in the scabbard. It moved, 
though reluctantly; and he paid her the 
price she had asked, and she thanked him. 

He stood a moment, looking past her at a 
single brass candlestick as though he might 
buy that, too, till she asked, “Is that all?” 

So the young man realized the absurdity 
of his own behavior, and nodded hurriedly. 

“Yes,” he said. “Yes; I just saw it 
through the window. I'll drop in some 
other time,’’ he added. 

She made no comment upon this prom- 
ise, and he somewhat lamely made his exit. 
Once outside, he looked back and he saw 
that she was looking after him; but when 
their eyes met, each hurriedly turned away, 
and the girl disappeared into the darkness 
within the shop. Dana went on his way, 
feeling a retrospective pleasure in the inci- 
dent. 

But when he reached more frequented 
thoroughfares the young man became con- 
scious that he was making himself con- 
spicuous. Passers looked curiously at the 
little sword in his hand, and at him. He 
watched for a trash barrel into which to 
drop the trinket, but none was at hand; 
and his disquiet became more and more 
definite, till at length the show window of 
another antique shop of a somewhat better 
sort offered him an opportunity to be rid of 
his burden. 

He stepped inside and was met by a mild 
little man with a dusty mustache. Dana 
extended the sword to him. 

“Would you like to buy this?’’ he asked. 

The other took the weapon and handled 
it; he nodded indifferently. 
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“Oh, I see. I was wondering why you 
stayed such a short time.” 

“Don’t be absurd!”’ he retorted with 
dignity. 

They did not see Peggy again until the 
train drew into New York. But as they 
alighted at the One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth Street station, there she was on the 
platform, with Maggie and her wicker suit- 
case. Mrs. Bascom smiled and bowed, but 
hurried to the street where their car was 
waiting. 

Right behind it stood a giant limousine 
of foreign make. A fur rug lay ready for the 
occupant; there were violets in the vases. 
The chauffeur came smartly out of his seat 
to look after Peggy’s hand bags. Then he 
held the door for her to enter. 
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“Old dress sword, I suppose,’’ he said, 
and looked at Dana, and added question- 
ingly, “It might be worth two dollars and 
a half?” 

Dana repressed a chuckle. 

“Tt’s yours,” he replied; and a moment 
later, the transaction complete, he found 
himself outside. He was distinctly amused 
at the fact that his whim had turned a 
profit, and it was not till he reached the 
office that it occurred to him that the girl 
from whom he had bought the little sword 
must need that two dollars more than he 
did. He felt a vague compunction. 

“T might take it back to her,” he told 
himself, “if her place weren’t so out of 
the way.” 

He tried to ignore the fact, of which he 
was already fully conscious, that for this or 
another reason he would inevitably seek 
out the squalid and forbidding little shop 
again. 

DO 4 

ie girl’s name was Sophie Runnels, and 

the establishment in which Dana en- 
countered her was that of her Uncle Jasper 
Fuce. A dry man and a withered one, small 
and mean; one of those men who become 
dealers in antiques not from any love for 
the wares which they buy and sell, but be- 
cause they are attracted by the possibility 
of exorbitant profits. He was a dealer in 
antiques for revenue only; found no sensu- 
ous enjoyment in the contemplation of a 
rare old chair or a beautiful bit of glass. 
Concerning any given article, he asked two 
questions: At what price can it be bought? 
At what price can it be sold? No other con- 
siderations than these ever influenced his 
dealings. 

But it is a curious fact, not infrequently 
remarked, that even inanimate objects 
sometimes seem to understand and to repay 
a friendly and affectionate regard. There 
is a contagion about affection; and when 
you deal with a merchant who loves his 
wares, you are sometimes infected with 
this feeling and buy when you had not so 
intended. By the same token, a man to 
whom his business is simply a means to an 
end is apt to find the means failing him. It 
had been so with Jasper Fuce. He was be- 
coming an old man, past fifty in years, past 
sixty in appearance, past the century mark 
and old and dry as dust where any question 
of tenderness or sentiment was involved. 
So his tradings had been increasingly un- 
profitable; he had sunk lower and lower in 
the business scale, till, reaching the bot- 
tom, he had bought out the business of the 
former occupant of his present quarters; 
bought stock and good-will, principally be- 
cause they were cheap, and decided too late 
that they were dear at any price. He was 
an embittered man. Years before he had 
taken in trade for ten dollars an unattrac- 
tive painting which he later sold, with some 
exultation, for twenty-five dollars, only to 


learn that at its next sale it had been recog- | 


nized as a Sargent and fetched a price of 
just forty times what he had received. For- 
ever on the lookout for such a spectacular 
piece of good fortune, the fact that this 


chance had escaped him had soured Jasper’s | 
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disposition and curdled the milk of human 
kindness in his veins. He became a recluse, 
living in a dusty den above his shop, de- 
scending at the tinkle of the bell above the 
door to attend a possible customer, and 
when the shop was empty once more, climb- 
ing again to his retreat. 

In a city rich in similar establishments, 
Jasper Fuce’s shop was perhaps the least 
attractive. It was certainly the shabbiest, 
the dingiest, the most gloomy; and no- 
where could you find such stale and stag- 
nant air as that which hung like a murky 
pall in the long corridor-like room where 
his business was done. The building which 
housed him occupied space originally used 
as an alleyway; but the ground had been 
privately owned, and the owner, con- 
fronted by persistent attempts to claim a 
public right of way through the alley, had 
at last put in this two-story frame struc- 
ture, long and narrow, compressed between 
the taller brick structure on either hand. 
The dimensions of the place were gro- 
tesque; it was twelve feet wide and some 
forty-five feet long, without a basement, 
the first floor all one room, the second cut 
up into cubbyholes illuminated as might 
be. In this upper floor Jasper Fuce lived. 
His den was at the front; a larger room im- 
mediately behind had, till Sophie came to 
share the narrow quarters, served as his 
bedroom; and in the rear the kitchen and 
bathroom quarreled for what small space 
was available for them. The store itself was 
lighted by one window in front, two in the 
rear, and gas jets where they could be 
placed; the stairs rose at the front of the 
store, cutting off what might otherwise 
have been available window space; and 
above stairs Jasper dwelt, in surroundings 
indescribably dingy, stewing by day and 
night in the juices of his own bitter discon- 
tent. 

To be alone, to avoid contact with the 
rest of mankind, had become a vice with 
Jasper; and there are few men with suffi- 
ciently stable mental equilibrium to endure 
continual solitude. When a man’s thoughts 
are his only company, it is better that those 
thoughts be of a decent sort. Jasper’s were 
merely the parrot-like outcries of a mean 
and greedy soul; and it is perhaps no won- 
der that in the neighborhood, and in the 
auction rooms where he sometimes ap- 
peared, he was considered to be a little mad. 

The association between such a man 
and Sophie was superficially a remarkable 
phenomenon; but it came about, as a 
matter of fact, in a perfectly characteristic 
and natural way. Her mother died, and 
Jasper Fuce was Sophie’s only other kin in 
the world. The girl had within her that im- 
pulse which drives the ivy to creep so pain- 
fully yet so persistently up the wall; she 
wished to climb, and because if she were in 
the city she wauld at least be at the foot of 
the heights she meant to ascend, and be- 
cause he lived in the city, Sophie came to 
seek out her Uncle Jasper. Naturally af- 
fectionate and thoroughly feminine, she 
perceived in the miserable old man not a 
frightful and ugly figure, but simply some- 
one who needed her care; and on Jasper’s 
part, his first impulse to rebuff her and 
drive her away was modified when he 
learned that from her father’s life insurance 
she had an income of some two hundred 
dollars a year. He told her she might stay 
if she would help in the shop, but until her 
services became of value—this was his way 
of phrasing it—she must expect to pay her 
own board. She stayed because this was at 
least a shelter, because she was sorry for 
the old man, and because even in these 
squalid surroundings she perceived and re- 
sponded to the beauty inherent in some of 
Jasper’s wares. 

Jasper yielded to her the bedroom on the 
second floor, himself sleeping thereafter on 
a cot in the little front room which was his 
watchtower, his den, the center of his life. 
And Sophie set cheerfully at the task of 
cleaning up his living quarters; and when 
that was done, of putting Some sort of order 
into the store below. The long, narrow, 
dark room was a forbidding prospect; the 
bars on the rear windows gave it the air of a 
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prison, and Sophie sometimes thought of it 
in that wise; but this was only in her mo- 
ments of discouragement. On the whole 
she enjoyed herself, because there was 
work for her to do. She managed to shift 
the heavier furniture in such a way that a 
person could thread his course here and 
there and at least see what Jasper had for 
sale; and she found everywhere accumula- 
tions of small odds and ends, parcels not 
even unwrapped—fire irons, candlesticks, 
old bottles, writing cases, clock hands and 
faces, hinges, mirrors, picture frames, Civil 
War muskets, canteens, door holders, spin- 
dles and spinning wheels, bucket yokes, 
spits, toast racks, warming pans, gimcracks 
of every description. She sorted out these 
piles and arranged the articles in orderly 
display atop the pieces of furniture with 
which the store was filled. 

One day, trying to move an old highboy 
which backed against the wall under the 
stairs, she perceived that it blocked a door; 
and she painfully inched it out of the way 
and discovered a closet choked with rub- 
bish, which had to be picked out a piece at 
a time, as logs are picked out of a jam. 
There was a leather trunkful of old letters 
which she tried to read; but they were 
molded and fell to pieces in her hands. 
There were scores of ancient photographs 
in frames from which the glass had been 
shattered. There were books without backs 
or with the backs ruined by mold. There 
were broken dishes, and one or two whole 
ones; there were mugs and canisters and 
pans and pots; there was all the litter that 
accumulates in dark corners. She dragged 
the stuff into the light of day, and much of 
it she threw away or burned; but out of 
what remained she sorted some things that 
she thought might be salable and asked her 
uncle to inspect them, to suggest the prices 
at which they might be sold. There were 
three picture frames in bad repair, a full- 
rigged ship in a small glass bottle, a decora- 
tive dagger made of disks of wood overlap- 
ping and fastened together with heavy 
cord, a single candlestick, bent and discol- 
ored; a pair of shears no longer capable of 
performing the function for which they 
were designed, the leaden hands of an old 
clock, itself wrecked beyond recovery; a 
small lacquer box, split and warped and 
with a broken hinge; a pair of tongs, an 
old tin lantern with one side missing, and a 
blackened little sword. 

She had laid them out upon the top of an 
old chest of drawers, beneath one of the 
gas jets, and Jasper gave them a harsh 
and scornful glance and uttered an ejacula- 
tion of disgust. 

“Ha!” he said impatiently. He was a 
little, sidling man with a penetrating eye, 
and most people feared him; but the girl 
was not afraid of Jasper. 

“T thought I’d put some things in the 
window,” she explained briskly. ‘‘ People 
might see something they want and come 
ane 

‘“Wasting time,” he exclaimed. ‘“‘ You’re 
a hand to waste time,” he added accusingly, 
“the way you pry around.” 

“‘T’m trying to put things in some order,” 
she reminded him with pleasant confidence. 
“You need someone to do that in here. A 
person can’t tell what you have, the way 
things are now.” 

“Litter!’’ he snapped. Her persistent 
good nature irritated him. 

“We might as well sell some of the litter 
if we can,”’ she persisted. 

“The whole lot ain’t worth a dollar,’”’ he 
told her, and she smiled with pleasure. 

“Then I’m sure I can sell it,’’ she de- 
clared. ‘‘I’m sure I can get more than a 
dollar for all these things. I shall put them 
in the window and make a nice sign and sell 
them for fifty cents apiece. People will buy 
anything for fifty cents.” 

He snorted with disgust at her innocence. 

“They’ll argue you down to a nickel,” 
he retorted. 

“You don’t mind my doing it then?” 
she insisted. 

“T can’t be watching you all the time,” 
he said in grudging assent, and departed 
on his way to attend an auction sale, 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
I just—just came in to see you. I wish 
you’d let me return the two dollars.” 

She flushed a little and her head lifted 
and he saw that she was angry. 

“Certainly not,’’ she replied. 

He laughed uncertainly. 

“Don’t take it that way,” he urged, and 
he tried to argue with her. ‘‘My name’s 
Dolliver,” he explained. ‘I’m a reporter. 
I was down this way on a story, and I saw 
you. It just happens that I don’t know 
many people in this town. My home’s up 
in the central part of the state. A fellow 
gets kind of lonesome, I suppose. Anyway, 


I just wanted—well, I didn’t want to make > 


money by coming in here, anyway.” 

“We sell things cheaply,’”’ she told him. 
“‘Tt’s really a very good shop to buy in on 
that account. Our prices aren’t nearly so 
high as in some of the other places. And 
we're always glad when people are pleased.” 

Her tone was distinctly one of dismissal; 
and Dana was not at all satisfied with the 
progress he was making, for he liked her 
more and more. So he tried to put his case 
again, seeking new words for the same old 
arguments; and then a bell tinkled behind 
them, and they turned and saw old Jasper 
coming in from the street. 

Dana, of course, did not know who Jasper 
was. He had not considered the fact that 
there must be someone associated with the 
girl in the conduct of this shop; and if he 
had thought of this at all, he would hardly 
have imagined her in partnership with one 
whose appearance was so menacing as this 
old man’s. Jasper closed the door behind 
him and stood looking at the two young 
people; and Dana thought the other had in 
a curious and remarkable degree the aspect 
of a spider, and he shivered a little, and felt 
that impulse to tread hard with the heel 
which a spider is so apt to inspire; felt a 
faint prickling at the base of his skull, and 
something curiously like fear. He supposed 
the old man might be a potential customer, 
and was glad that he was here to protect 
the girl from the encounter. So for a mo- 
ment he stood still, and Sophie also stood 
still, and he saw that she had paled a little, 
seemed confused and: disturbed; and he 
looked again at the old man for an explana- 
tion of this. 

Jasper was watching them acutely; he 
had the instincts of a solitary; but where 
his business was concerned, his avidity 
drove him on, gave him a bold courage 
and a shameless intrepidity. 

Sophie was the first to speak; she sought, 
quite obviously, to dismiss Dana and be 
rid of him. 

“‘T’m sure it was quite all right,” she told 
him. ‘And we’re glad you were pleased.” 

Dana looked down at her and her eyes 
were begging him to be gone; but when he 
turned toward the door, Jasper was coming 
toward them, moving at a slow, sidling 
gait which had about it something sinister, 
had again that curious likeness to the crab- 
like movement which a spider sometimes 
uses; and his eyes were fixed on Dana with 
a suspicious and threatening intensity, so 
that the young man stood still and waited 
his approach. 

Jasper came within a pace of Dana before 
he stopped; he put out his hands and Dana 
thought the other meant to grasp his lapels, 
so that instinctively he moved a little back- 
ward, stumbling against an old copper 
kettle on the floor behind him, regaining 
his balance awkwardly. 

“Pleased?” old Jasper echoed, in a shrill 
whining cry. “Why is this young man 
pleased, my dear?’’ He glared at Sophie 
accusingly. ‘‘You’ve been selling some- 
thing you shouldn’t,”’ he charged. 

“Certainly not,” she told him in a tone 
crisp and full of finality. ‘‘It was a little 
sword, one of the things I found under the 
stairs. You said they weren’t worth any- 
thing.” 

“Sword?” hecried blusteringly. “Sword? 
You didn’t show me any sword.” 

“Tt was with the other things,” she re- 
peated; but her eyes were full of pain, and 
Dana began to dislike the unpleasant old 
man. 
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“You didn’t show me any sword,” the 
old man reiterated, his voice more shrill. 
“Think I’m a fool? Think you can make a 
fool out of me? Think I don’t know a sword 
when I see one? What did you sell it for?”’ 

“T sold it for fifty cents,’ she confessed. 
“You said that was enough to ask.” 

He took a shambling step toward her. 

“Don’t contradict me, girl,’ he cried, a 
passion in his voice. ‘‘Don’t try to stand 
up to me.”’” Dana impulsively touched his 
arm, and old Jasper stopped and controlled 
himself and looked at the young man. 
“The girl’s ignorant,” he explained. “I try 
to teach her, but she will not learn. Where 
is this sword?” 

“T felt sure there must be some mistake 
about the price,’’ Dana explained. He hesi- 
tated a moment, then continued, ‘‘ You see, 
I was offered two dollars and a half for it, 
so I came in today to pay back the differ- 
ence.” 

It did not occur to him that this must be 
on its face incredible to the other until he 
heard Jasper’s exclamation. 

“Ha!” the old man cried derisively. ‘‘So 
you came to pay the difference. And why 
not, I’m sure.’”’ His suave tones were in- 
credibly affrighting. ‘‘ You defrauded this 
little fool here.”” He swung toward his niece 
again. “A fine business!’’ he cried. “A 
fine help you are! You'll ruin me in a 
month.” 

“Tf you didn’t look at the things I 
showed you,” she told him, “it was your 
own fault.” 

“My fault!’ he cried, and the veins 
knotted on his forehead and his mouth 
twisted. ‘‘My fault! I suppose I give 
money away. I suppose I give away the 
best pieces in the shop! I suppose I’m not 
in business for a profit! I suppose I don’t 
know that any kind of sword is worth at 
least five dollars! I suppose I’m a fool!” 
He swung to Dana. “You made a fool of 
her, but now you’re afraid of trouble, so 
you want a clear title to the sword. Well, 
you shan’t have it. Bring it back here to 
me and deal with me, if you want to deal 
che ell es 

Dana laughed in a curiously scornful 
way, hiding the fear which in spite of him- 
self the old man inspired in him. 

“You say it’s worth five dollars,’ he 
commented. “Very well, I’ll pay that.”’ He 
drew from his pocket a small sheaf of bills 
and stripped off one, and before Sophie 
could speak, Jasper snatched and secreted 
it in his shabby pockets. 

Sophie tried, too late, to catch his hand; 
she protested. 

“No, no, Uncle Jasper! If there was a 
mistake, it was my fault, not his. Ill 
make it up myself.” 

He flew into a towering rage, became a 
terrifying figure, shook his fists in the air 
and stamped his foot venomously, so that 
they drew back from him. 


“You'll make it up!” he derided. 
“You'll make it up! What with? What 
have you? You’re a pauper, dependent 


upon me for a roof and your meals, and you 
talk of making anything up!” 

Dana’s desire to protect the girl drove 
him to action; he gripped the old man’s 
arm. 

“There’s no use talking like that,’ he 
protested. ‘It’s all straight now.” 

Jasper turned on him then with a shrewd 
and scrutinizing eye. 

“Ha!” he exclaimed. ‘‘You’re ever so 
ready to say it’s all straight.’’ He wagged 
a forefinger in Dana’s face. ‘Let me tell 
you then, it isn’t; nor won’t be till you 
bring the sword back again. Bring it back 
here and let’s have a look at it. Then it 
will be straight, when I have my property 
again.” 

“That’s ridiculous,’ Dana _ protested. 
“T’ve sold it.’”” He looked toward the girl 
and saw that there were tears of misery in 
her eyes, and it seemed to him appalling 
that she should have to endure this old 
man’s tirades. ‘‘ You’re ridiculous,’’ he re- 
peated. 

So Jasper swung back to Sophie again, 
and caught her arm and shook at her in a 
futility of petulance. 


“See that?’’ he demande 
Others aren’t such fools ; 
what a mistake costs jn 
That’s what comes of bein; 

Her head swayed backws 
were closed, and Dana eo 
see her so. He gripped the; 
der and swung him back ay 

“Stop it!” he commande 
thing for you, if you’re go | 
leave the girl alone. You i 
blame her.” 

“You'll sete ita a 
“You'll fetch it back to mc 

“But you mustn’t blar 
exacted. 

And Jasper melted instar 
upon the young man. 

“No, indeed, I don’t } 
vowed. He put his hand ; 
and patted it with little pec 
grasping fingers. “Sophie’s 
makes mistakes, but she’ 
Sophie did what seemed b 
sure. She’ll learn by her m 
have to do that, now, do 
whining tone was more ter: 
anger had been. ‘But you’ 
he ended sharply. | 

“Yes, yes,” Dana assure 
it back for you.” 

When the young man le) 
memory was full of the hic 
old Jasper’s rage; his co) 
nance, his distended eyes, 
and twitching mouth. That 
be condemned to suffer suc! 
seemed to him intolerable 
commanded from him that 
tion accorded as of right to 
tress, to beauty in the pow 
to the maiden in the ogi 
Dana was never without ay 
and he smiled a little nov 
easily he might in the old d 
ered her. A little rap upor 
pate, a gentle knife thrust b 

But other measures were | 


qr 


ANA knew little or not 
rious and surprising va 
attach to objects beautifu' 
old; he entered upon this bu 
ering the ridiculous trink 
caused such a pother with } 
ings lest he fail. 
When he left the sordid li 
late afternoon—too late for 
done that evening, and _ 
night to consider the sit 
found himself involved, : 
absurdities. There was in 
girl, whom he liked more 
whom he felt himself bound 
the results of that whim wh) 
first to seek her out. There 
ond place the little sword, i 
particular importance | 
kernel of the whole affair. 
finally old Jasper, a crea | 
found incredible. Dana hac 
tered a temper that could 
ferocity by such a trifle. Ci 
man had known that ‘- ) 


t 


assented to its sale; it we 
covery that the sale had bi 
that another had reaped | 
thereby, which had aroused 
pitch. He must, Dana thov! 
mad with avaricious greed, | 
man shivered a little at this 
could not remember Jas 
ment of fear, ridiculous 
light of day, yet nev 
and he had profound 
girl because she dared li 
roof with such a man, 
oppose him, even thou; 
have seen the pas 


m2 
capable of being ro uy 
sition. z 


In the morning, bef ore 
office, he sought out t 
he had sold the swor 
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‘Ihe COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


Gains Circulation 


There is one reason and only one for the 
continued gains in Country Gentleman cir- 
culation during the past six months— 


Increased Reader Interest! 


Any issue will explain why there was a 
voluntary increase of 50,000 in net paid 
circulation between October, 1924, and 
April, 1925. Take the current issue, dated 
May 30th, and you will understand the 
breadth of editorial appeal to people 
who live in the country: 


THE INDIANA TAX PLAN by John J. Brown, 
former chairman of the Indiana Tax Commission, 
telling how wild tax spending is curbed in the 
Hoosier State by a method that is attracting nation- 
wide attention. 


WALL STREET LENDS TO JOHN SMITH, 
FARMER by John H. Boushall, explaining the 
uses of the Intermediate Credit banks. 


MORE RECLAMATION by P. S. Lovejoy, expos- 
ing the latest grab of the government exploiters. 


And, because rural readers like good, 
clean stories: 


THE MAN WHO HATED BASEBALL by Howard 
Brubaker. 


BAIT by Francis Dana 
THE DEER STALKER by Zane Grey. 


Advertising and sales managers will be interested in reading 
these articles and stories not only because they are worth 
reading but because they demonstrate so clearly why The 
Country Gentleman’s circulation is increasing every week. 

The Country Gentleman is an interesting weekly for people 
who live in the country. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
man with the dusty mustache who had 
bought it from him, and stated his errand 
in confident tones. 

“T came in here the other day,’ he ex- 
plained, “‘with a little toy sword. You 
offered me two dollars and a half for it. I’d 
like to buy it back again. I’d expect to pay 
you a profit, of course.’”’ He smiled. ‘But 
you ought to make that as light as you 
can.” 

The other nodded. 

“T remember you,” he agreed. “‘ Not sur- 
prising that I should.”” He looked at Dana 
shrewdly. ‘‘Why do you want it back?” 
he asked. 

Dana hesitated, then smiled. He was 
himself in such bewilderment, so confused 
by the effort to understand old Jasper’s 
anger, that he was glad of a chance at en- 
lightenment. 

“You know an old man who runs a little 
shop down in the slums back of here?’’ he 
asked. 

““What’s his name?” the other inquired; 
but Dana did not know. 

“He’s a little man with a curious face 
that runs down to a point at the chin,” he 
explained. “‘Something about him makes 
you think of a spider.’ 

The dealer nodded. 

“Jasper Fuce,”’ he agreed, and smiled a 
little. “Yes, I know him.”’ 

“T bought the sword in his shop, from a 
young girl who works there,’’ Dana ex- 
plained. ‘‘Just happened to be passing, 
and dropped in, and I didn’t like to come 
out without buying something. But I had 
no use for the sword. So I stopped in here 
and sold it to you. I paid only fifty cents 
for it, and I happened to be down that way 
again, and told the girl what you paid me, 
and this old man, this Fuce, he heard it and 
raised a row. He claims she hadn’t any 
right to sell it, so I agreed to get it back 
again and return it to him.”’ 

“T didn’t know he had a girl there,” the 
little man commented. ‘I know Jasper— 
known him for years. Who is the girl?” 

“She lives there with him; some sort of 
a relative, I think.” 

“‘T’m sorry for her.” 

Dana’s quick fears revived. 

“ Why?” 

“T’m sorry for anyone who has to live 


with Jasper,’”’ the dealer explained. ‘‘He’s 
an unpleasant sort.” 

“He seemed to me sort of crazy,’’ Dana 
agreed. 

“T think so,” the other assented. ‘At 


any rate, he’s unbalanced, with a grudge 
against the world, and a ferocious temper. 
I’ve known him to be violent when a sale 
goes against him, or the like—seen him fly 
into a regular convulsion. There’s some- 
thing murderous in that old man. The girl 
ought to get out of there.” 

“Well, you can see why I want to take 
the sword back to him,’”’ Dana suggested. 
“Tt will make things go a little easier for 
her.” 

“T can’t help you there,’’ the dealer told 
him. ‘‘And I’m sorry too. You'll have to 
see Pendleton.”’ 

““Who’s he?”’ 

“He has a shop up on the hill—special- 
izes in old silver. You see, I started to clean 
the sword up a little, and it looked to me 
like silver, so I took it to Pendleton. He 
gave me seventy-five for it. It’s undoubt- 
edly worth more, but he knows that market 
better than I, and I was glad to take a 
profit and leave the rest to him.” 

‘Seventy-five dollars?’’ Dana repeated. 

oe West?: 

The young man laughed. 

“Shows how little I know about such 
things. Doesn’t seem possible anyone 
would pay that for it.” 

“Oh, Pendleton will make a profit be- 
sides,’’ the dealer assured him. 

“T’ll have to get up there quick,” Dana 
remarked, “before the price goes up again. 
Looks like this was going to be expensive 
for me.” 

“You'll find Pendleton reasonable,”’ the 
other promised. 

Dana nodded. 


“Thank you, anyway,”) 
and started for the door, 
walked beside him. 

“About this young lady, } 
“living with Jasper. He’s n} 
He’s apt to do her harm, §; 
out of there.” | 

Dana felt his scalp prick! 

“Harm?” he repeated, 

“The man’s not responsi] 
rages,’ the dealer exiitcl 
clined to strike out blind) 
possible consequences, An 
this sword is worth so mug 
in a pretty state, I can tell, 

Dana considered this, } 
still; and after a moment } 

“T’ll go see Pendleton,’| 
“Thank you, anyway, sir.’ 

The other bowed. 

“Wish I could help you; 
marked. “But Pendleton M 
he can.’ 

So Dana, forgetting for t) 
he was due at the office, }; 
the Pendleton establishmei, 
there with disappointmer! 
The clerk with whom he {| 
Mr. Pendleton had, inde, 
sword; but the dealer hac) 
his office for a later exami 
gone out of town on a trip, 
templated, into the buganel 
England. 

He would be back with 
the meantime, obviously er, 
could not be sold. Dansf 
unable to move the man by 
he ended by leaving word r 
ton that he wished a chaz 
sword, and then went rec 
his tasks for the day. 

That afternoon he sougl 
little shop, prepared to cif 
his temporary failure; but: 
there, and Sophie met him, ¢ 
offer apologies. 

“T feel very badly,” sl‘ 
“You're a perfectly innocit 
whole business; yet you” 
in and had to see Uncle Jas! 
and now you're giving a gil! 
to set things right when yer 
at all 

He found her distress hn 
said largely, ‘‘ You don’t p 
way. I’m sorry I got you t 
that’s all. I hate to think) 
you the way he did. Hee 1 
here with him?” 

She shook her head. 

“Only a few weeks—si' 
died.’’ To his questions sht 
of herself there was to tell| 

“You ought not to stay 1 
“Tt isn’t safe for you, and 
a pleasant place to be—thise 

“Uncle Jasper needs si 
eare of him,’’ she vexplainec if 
only kin I have.” 

“‘T’m worried,” he protee 
to do anything.” 

She laughed, in a confit 

“Why, I’m not afraid 


sured Dana. “‘He’s justa a 
man. There’s not a bit 02 
Jasper.” 


“especially for you.” | 
She said, “‘ You mustn't t 


get ina day or two.” 
“T came to tell you,” he P 

I haven’t got the sword ali 
I sold it to has sold it all 
named Pendleton, bought} 
of town and they won't sel 
comes back.” 
The girl looked at him (! 
amount to anything.” | 
“Well, Pendleton paid ts 
to seventy-five dollars for! 
She looked her amazem® 
into a low laugh. me | 
“Seventy-five dollars! M 
Uncle Jasper is right! - I q 
(Continued on Pe 
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Re-roof for the 
last time 


OW it is easy to secure time-proof Asbes- 

tos Shingles for your home by re-roofing 
| Johns-Manville way—right over the old 
Ingles. You re-roof for the last time; you 
se money; and you have 


Lots of time to pay! 
Your local contractor or dealer will re-roof— 
wnediately—with Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Sngles right over the old roof, and you pay 
f this property improvement out of your in- 
“ne in easy monthly instalments afterwards. 


No time to lose! 


3eautify your home for the coming spring and 
sinmer and for all time to come. Get in touch 
wh your local dealer or contractor now and 
ie him tell you more about this remarkable 
tiie-payment plan. Or mail the coupon to-day. 


“ Johns- Manville Inc. 
ta 292 Madison Ave. 
Pf New York City 


= Kindly send me your 
booklet on Eh 


Asbestos Shingles “0 


JOHNS-MANVILLE INC., 292 MADISON AVENUE AT 41st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Branches in 62 Large Cities, For CANADA: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILL E CO., Ltd., Toronto a 


S.E,P.—5-30-25. 
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FOR BUSINESS 


Shur-on spectacles, Shelltex-rimmed 


HICHEVER side you 
show the world, it should be 
your best! You can accom- 
plish this only by giving most 

careful thought to y each detail 
of your appearance, includ- 
ing of course the spectacles 
and eyeglasses so much part 
of yourself. You can choose 
Shur-ons with a nice regard 
for personality, 
clothes. Becoming styles for 
sport, business, formal wear 

and always the scientific 
precision that has made 
Shur-on famous more than 
sixty) Yeats. Looktton 
Shur-on when you buy. Send 
for authoritative booklet, 
“Style in Glasses.”” Address 
Shur-on Optical Co., Inc., 
Rochester, N.Y. 


occasion, 


ALL TYPES OF 
SPECTACLES AND EYEGLASSES 


FOR FORMAL WEAR 


Shuv-on rimless eyeglasses, while-gold mounted 


| reminded her. 


| but 


Shuron 


| him. 


| around, 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
“He mustn’t find out about this,’’ Dana 
“Tt would make him worse 
than ever. We’ll have to put him off till 
Pendleton gets back, next week some- 
time, and then I'll fetch the thing back 
again.” 

“Why, you can’t do that,’ she urged. 
“You can’t pay seventy-five dollars for a 
sword and then give it back to Uncle Jasper 
for nothing. He won’t pay you anything, 
you know.” 

“T’ve got you into this,” 
“T’m going to get you out.” 

“You mustn’t worry about me,” 
urged. 

“You’re the one I am worried about,” 
Dana told her. His own words startled 
him, and startled her too; for she looked up 
at him with a quick glance. So he repeated 
what he had said. “It’s you I’m worried 
about,”’ he insisted; ‘“‘you’re the one.”’ 

She met his eyes for a moment, and then 
hers dropped and they were both silent 
and both trembling a little, and then she 
said in a matter-of-fact tone, ‘We'll 
have to think of something to tell Uncle 
Jasper.” 

**T’ll tell him it’s been sold to a customer 
for three dollars and a half, and I’m trying 
to locate him,’ Dana said shamelessly. 
“That will account for a little delay, give 
us time till Pendleton gets back.” 

‘*He won’t believe you,” she warned him. 
‘He never believes anybody.” 

“He'll have to,’ Dana retorted confi- 
dently. ‘“‘What else can he do?” 

They were still discussing what he could 
do when Jasper himself returned to the 
shop; and Dana, mustering his courage, 
told the tale as he had planned to tell it. 
He was somewhat fearful that this would 
precipitate the old man into another storm 
of angry accusation; but to his relief Jas- 
per remained humbly conciliatory. Only 
there was a flickering and baleful light in 
the old man’s eyes which left Dana uneasy 
and full of misgivings for Sophie’s sake, for 
her very safety. 

Yet he did nothing, because there was 
nothing he could do. 

He saw Sophie again the next day; and 
his uneasiness was increased, for it seemed 
to him she had lost color and that her eyes 
were tired. He taxed her with this, asked 
her whether Jasper had again let loose his 
rage. 

She shook her head. 

“But it’s a strain,’ she confessed. “ He’s 
so moody, so easily angered. At the least 
word, anything, he scolds at me.” 

Dana’s jaw set, 
his tone was 
quiet enough. 

“T’ll wait and talk 
to him,”’ he said. 

“You'd better not 
wait,’ she objected, 
and tried to smile. 
“You see, he’s really 
furious with you, 
even more than with 
me. He calls me a 
fool, but he says you 
took advantage of 
my ignorance to 
cheat him; and he 
says you’re lying to 
him now.” 

“He can’t know 
that, Diana re- 
marked. 

““He may find 
out,’’ she reminded 
‘“He’s out 
wandering 

looking for 
some trace of the 
sword. I’m sure of 
that. He never has 
but one thing in his 
mind at a time. He 
may find out.” 

“You ought not 
to stay here,’’ he 
urged again. 

“T’m not really 
afraid of him,’’ she 


Dana insisted. 


she 


now, 
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said steadily. ‘‘But he did keep me awake 
last night. His room is just next mine, 
and he never seems to sleep; talks to him- 
self all the time; and he’ll get furiously 
angry and shout and abuse you, and then 
he’ll be quieter for a while, and mumble 
and mumble, and then he’ll get noisy 
again.” 

“He’s erazy,’’ Dana insisted. 

But she shook her head. 

“He’s all right,’”’ she told him. “It’s just 
that he’s old and broods over little things, 
and he thinks everyone is against him. And 
then he is so poor; he needs money so.” 

“You can’t go on this way,” he urged. 
“Tf it wasn’t the sword it would be some- 
thing else. You ought to move, get some 
other work. I expect they’d give you work 
on the paper.” 

But he could not persuade her, and in 
the end he had to be content with knowing 
that she would call upon him if the need 
arose. So he left her reluctantly enough and 
went to his room, and next morning to his 
work again. 

He had, that day, to go out of town for 
some three days’ time upon a remote assign- 
ment; and though he wished to see Sophie 
before he went, that was impossible. He 
took time, however, to telephone to the 
Pendleton establishment and remind the 
clerk there that he wished an opportunity 
to buy back the little sword. The clerk 
suggested that Dana make an offer for it; 
he said others had inquired for it. Dana 
dismissed this in his own mind as an at- 
tempt to make him commit himself; he 
was unwilling to do this till he had talked 
to Pendleton. 

The clerk said doubtfully, “All right; 
leave it that way if you want.” 

So, matters in this unsatisfactory condi- 
tion, Dana departed to attend to his affairs. 


Iv 

PON the day of his return, the young 

man went at once to the Pendleton 
shop, and had bad news there, and so with 
reluctant feet turned toward the shabby 
neighborhood where Sophie dwelt, bracing 
himself to confess to her his failure. But at 
his first sight of the girl he forgot for a time 
the ill word which he bore, for there was 
something in her eyes which terrified him. 
There could be no question that she had 
lost weight during his absence, and lost 
sleep too; her countenance was full of 
weariness and dread. When he came to the 
gloomy and forbidding little shop and 
opened the door, she did not at once appear; 
there was only a silence which had in it 


Pirates’ Cove, Lake Crescent, Washington 
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something menacing, He 
behind him, and the litt] 
door tinkled for a mom 
quiet, and then there was) 
all about him that he coy! 
fuss and splutter of the 
Outside, the street was f 
penetrated into this dim 
room, like a cave, as a 
sound, yet it came muted, } 
the impression of watehfy! 
waiting which Dana felt ¢| 
awkward, skeleton-like sh 
strous bulks of the old f| 
within the store, and the | 
heated the place in winti 
tesque forms and patterns 
It was easy for him to i: 
Jasper might be lurking} 
thought was not a pleasan: 

He had stopped just ins}: 
after a moment he heard | 
coming down the narroy: 
turned as Sophie reached. 
faced him. He was shocke( 
so shocked that for a mom} 
move; then fought off his} 
forced himself to smile anc 
“Well, I’m back again—| 
back too.” 

She nodded and brushe 

“You look tired out,” hi 
little toward her, his arn! 
right, are you? Anything } 

“Uncle Jasper found ¢ 
being sold,”’ she said. 

“Sold?” His heart che 
ened to choke him. 

“He was going to and} 
trying to get trace of it; | 
Pendleton’s told him Mr| 
bought it for seventy-fivi 
made a little weary i 
frightful!”’ 

He caught at her hand ‘ 
stern and hard. 

“Did he abuse yousin} 

“He didn’t hurt me,” sh; 
he didn’t touch me. Bu! 
talked and talked. He ble 
swore at you, and he th 
you.” Dana laughed scor' 
would have tried it if yc 
she assured him. ‘‘He was 
sane, I think. He’s out | 
waiting for you perhaps, ( 
the sword.”’ She made a ) 
“Tis so ridiculous, after | 
money.” 

Dana hesitated; he hy, 
him, even worse to tell he 
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»; I wish I’d es a—a 
ni. ship in a bottle, or any- 
te sword, the day I first saw 
[| bought nothing—just told 
h| just told you that I only 
| you looked so nice and so 
x ted to talk to you.” 

}asked, level eyes meeting 
t|; it that has happened, 


» 1s sold the sword,”’ he told 
»)\undred and fifty dollars!” 
4; she was silent, unable to 
&” she protested. ‘That 
) ainsisted; and he laughed 
rank amusement at them 
di I weren’t meant for the 
s he suggested. ‘You sold 
», and I’d have been glad to 
9 t; and the miserable thing 
fc une all the time.” 
? she demanded. “I can’t 


niow, caught both her hands 
. oke hurriedly. 

ha at Pendleton’s to hold it 
o her, ‘before I went away. 
a> back, the clerk said it had 
)|zot hold of Pendleton him- 
id fellow; you’d like him. 
vibout it, and friendly and 
tihe’d had an offer for it too 
y 


red and fifty dollars? I 
Who'd pay that much?” 
ana told her, “your uncle 
talk about it, and such a 
y got interested; and Pen- 
1, he came back three or four 
chance to buy it. So he 
Shimeet, pretty carefully; 
_up a little trying to find a 
-| a hall-mark or something. 
t, whole story; but I was 
| didn’t listen much. All I 
ethat he’d sold it, and it was 
for Lhaven’t got that much 
essed reluctantly. 
it wouldn’t help any,’ she 
i. “I wouldn’t let you do 


tat all to begin with iid 
‘I could,” he assured her. 
‘to wire the folks for the 
ighed. “The blasted thing 
tin any day too—go up in 


2 people willing to pay so 
the pursued. “I can’t see 


live fifty cents for it—unless 
»,” he assured her. ‘‘ But it 
, ing is a Revere piece.” 


‘ul Revere, or his father, or 
ee At any rate, it’s 
ie name, Pendleton says.” 
sedly, “But I thought Paul 
‘\orse—or something.” 
ian,” he agreed. “But Pen- 
was a silversmith, too. 
vod many things that he 
ible silver, or punch bowls, 
ike that. But Pendleton 
ily made the hilt on this 
says there’s a coat of arms 
sie was planning to look up, 


ite” she asked. 

pany told her. “He’s an 
00, apparently, You know 
Unele Jasper abuse him,” 
‘I've heard Uncle Jasper 
ices for things 

1. the top of the heap 
ed; “pays more and 
ore for first-rate stuff. 
he handles, for that 
id he could probably 
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have got more for the sword from Crooper; 
but he was satisfied with the profit he 
made.” 

“T should think so,”’ she agreed crisply; 
and then she looked at Dana and they 
laughed together—laughed at their own 
folly and ignorance. It did not occur to 
either of them to blame their own loss on 
anyone but themselves. ‘‘I ought to have 
had more sense,” she declared. ‘Uncle 
Jasper is right.” 

“But he didn’t know any better him- 
self,’’ he reminded her, ‘‘any more than I 
did.”’ She nodded. 

J LNats 80.” 

“Pendleton wanted to know the whole 
story,” Dana continued, “‘so I told him 
how you found it under the stairs, and how 
it came to be sold and all.’”’” He added, his 
thoughts returning to their immediate 
problem, ‘I asked him not to let Uncle 
Jasper find out this part of it, and he 
agreed to help us. He said Crooper wanted 
to keep the matter quiet—didn’t intend to 
let anyone know he had the sword for the 
present. I guess Crooper has someone in 
mind to sell it to.” 

“T hope we can keep Uncle Jasper from 
finding out about it,”’ she agreed. Her eyes 
were shadowed again by dread. ‘‘He was 
so furious over the first two dollars; and he 
was wild when he heard what Pendleton 
paid. I think this would kill him.” Dana 
nodded. 

“Pendleton knows your uncle,” he agreed. 
“T told him you were living here, and he 
said it wasn’t safe; he said the old man 
could be pretty frightful sometimes.’”’ He 
leaned toward her. ‘‘I want you to come 
away this afternoon, before supper,’ he 
urged. ‘‘I’ll find a room for you, and find 
work for you, or something. Or you can go 
up to my mother, if necessary. But you 
can’t stay here.” 

She shook her head. 

“T don’t want to leave till I have to,” 
she confessed. “I’m afraid of him some- 
times; but I’m not afraid of his hurting 
me. And—he does need somebody. He’s 
so pitifully alone; and he’s lived here like 
a—like a crabbed old spider so long.” 

“You don’t owe him anything,” 
urged. “And you're not safe here.” 

She touched his arm. 

“T know what I wish you’d do,” 
gested. 

“Tell me.”’ 

“Why don’t you go to Mr. Crooper?”’ 
she proposed. ‘‘You tell him how things 
are, tell him the whole business is just 
killing Uncle Jasper. No one need know 
that Mr. Pendleton sold him the sword; 
and he can sell it somewhere else, and not 
say anything about it, and then Uncle 
Jasper won’t have to know at all. He'll 
just know it disappeared; he can imagine 
things, but he can’t be sure.” 

“‘T expect Crooper would do that,” the 
young man agreed. 

“Tt would make it easier,’’ she reminded 
him. ‘‘Uncle Jasper will get used to think- 
ing he lost seventy-five dollars; but if he 
knew he’d lost seven hundred and fifty 
dollars, why—I should be afraid of him 
then, for you at least.’”’ Suddenly remem- 
bering this danger which she foresaw from 
any encounter between Dana and the old 
man, she clutched at his arm. ‘‘ You must 
go now,” she cried abruptly. ‘‘I’d forgot- 
ten; but he’ll be back any time, and if he 
finds you here ——”’ 

“You come with me,” he urged. 

“No, no, I’ll be all right with him. But 
don’t let him see you till he’s quieted down 
a little.” 

“T want to see you, though,” he re- 
minded her eagerly. 

“He’s away almost all day,” she told 
him. ‘You can walk by across the street 
and make sure he’s not here.” 

“‘T hate leaving you here.”’ 

“Go to see Mr. Crooper tonight,” she 
pleaded, swinging him toward the door. 
“That may do so much good.” 

So at last he agreed to leave her, and said 
good-by to her, and saw the narrow door 
with its dingy glass close between them; 
and she managed a smile in answer to his as 


he 


she sug- 
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he turned away. He went reluctantly, full | 
and once he stopped and | 


of misgivings; 
would have returned to repeat his urgencies 


that she leave the little shop tonight. But | 
in the end he yielded to her in this, and di- | 


rected his steps toward Crooper’s place of 
business. 

This man, this Crooper, was a person of 
note in the profession which he followed; 
his fund of knowledge of objects old and 
rare, combined with a keen business sense, 
had given him a dominant position in the 
local market; and his establishment, scorn- 
ing the usual locations for antique shops 
on narrow side ways or in unfrequented 
thoroughfares, was set on the fashionable 
shopping street, with a jeweler’s store on 
one side and an exclusive costumer upon 
the other. Dana knew where it was located. 
He hurried in that direction, remembering 


that it was late in the afternoon, anxious to | 


arrive before the store should close. He was 
successful in this; but when he approached 
the place he detected signs and indications 
which made him suddenly uneasy. A po- 
liceman was talking to one of the clerks in 
the main doorway; inside the store two or 
three groups of persons were ignoring the 


expensive wares about them, engrossed in | 


conversation; and a larger group was 
massed in front of the show window, look- 
ing at some object displayed therein. 
Dana paused here, was able to get a glimpse 
of that which they were studying; and he 
saw the little sword, root of all his troubles, 


cleaned a little, but still tarnished and dis- | 


colored, proudly displayed upon a fold of 
purple velvet, in an isolation such as that 
which follows kings. 


His first impulse was to seek out Crooper | 
himself; but sight of the clerk in the door- 


way suggested a quicker way. He stopped 
beside the man, and the policeman looked 
at him curiously, and the clerk waited for 
him to speak. Dana strove to make his 
utterance casual. 

“What’s the sword in the window?” he 
asked. 

The clerk spoke proudly. 

“A Revere,” he replied; ‘‘made by Paul 
Revere. An original piece, just brought to 
light by Mr. Crooper.” 

“For sale?’’ Dana asked. 

“Oh, yes, at a price,” the clerk agreed a 
little loftily,with a glance at Dana’s clothes. 

“What price?”’ Dana persisted. 

“You'll have to see Mr. Crooper about 
that,” the other told him. 

Dana nodded. He looked around. 

“Had some excitement here, have you?”’ 
he asked. 

‘A little,” the clerk agreed, and chuckled 
at the policeman, who smiled from a great 
altitude. 

“What was it?’’ Dana persisted. “‘I’ma 
reporter,” he exclaimed, and named his 
paper. 

“Why,” the clerk told him, “an old 
antique dealer from down in the slums 
somewhere, chap named Fuce, saw the 
sword in the window and came in and tried 
to get hold of it—said it had been stolen 
from him. We had to call the officer here 
to get rid of him.” 

“Said it was stolen?’’ Dana echoed, and 
his heart was pounding. ‘“‘What did you 
say to that?” 

“T was able to tell him we’d purchased it 
from Pendleton, and paid a good price too,” 
the clerk replied, and chuckled scornfully. 
“The old boy’s crazy, I guess,’’ he com- 
mented. ‘‘He was certainly in a sweat 
when he went away from here. I’d hate to 
have met him up a dark alley alone.” 

The word seemed to bring to a focus the 
vague picture in Dana’s mind—a picture of 
a street that was little more than a dark 
alley; and of a girl, strong and straight and 
fine, but after all no more than a girl; and 
of that girl forced to meet this madman 
and deal with him alone. 

He turned without a word and began to 
run along the street, across the street, 
dodging through the traffic, bent at top 
speed toward the miserable shop where he 
had left Sophie half an hour before. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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As Cold as a 
Polar Night! 


HE full-porcelain, one- 
piece interior of the new 
Rhinelander Airtite Refriger- 
ator is as bright and fresh as 
a June dawn inthe mountains 
—and as cold as apolar night! 


Ice is made to do its full du- 
ty; food is kept delightfully 
fresh and cold in an atmos- 
phere of inviting cleanliness. 


Four walls of dead air space, 
sealed in by five thicknesses 
of heat-resisting materials, 
hold the cold, and the ice 
chamber is suspended within 
the one-piece, porcelain lin- 
ing in such a way that air 
from the food chambers cir- 
culates around the ice cham- 
ber as well as through it. This 
keeps the air crisp and dry. 


In kitchens where the finest 
modern equipment is found, 
the Airtite Refrigerator is 
the fastidious housekeeper’s 
chief pride and delight. 
Make this finest refrigerator a 
part of your kitchen equipment. 
White enamel or golden oak 


finish. Sold by leading stores. 


RHINELANDER REFRIGERATOR CO, 
Dept. D-5 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


TEL Md lly 
ir 


“L-shaped porcelain 
lining of ordinary re- 
frigerator. Air circula- 
tion and inside cold 
radiation restricted. 


Airtite one-piece porcelain 
lining. Permits free air cir- 
culation and full cold radi- 
ation into food chambers. 
(Patent Pending.) 


RHINELANOER, 


OR . 
AMERICA'S 5 MOST BEAUTIFUL REFRIGERATOR 
a 
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SNAPSHOTS 


Actual photographs of well-tailored Palm Beach 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Suits—just as they look on regular men. 


Wear Palm Beach clothes all 
around the clock — morning, 
afternoon, evening —for busi- 
ness, Sports wear, automobiling. 
You can be well-dressed for any 
occasion and still be cool. And 
for golfing, Palm Beach 
Knickers are ideal. 


Your clothier can show you 
cool Palm Beach Suits in light 
and dark colors and patterns 
just as in woolens and worsteds. 


How will you look 
this summer? 


And, incidentally, how will 
you feel when it’s good 
and hot? 


NN you be satisfied to look 
as well-groomed and smart as 
the fellows in the snapshots ? 
Study their suits—note the cor- 
rect cut, splendid lines, and perfect 
fit that are born of good tailoring. 
Imagine such a suit in your favorite 
pattern and coloring—for there are 
colors and designs to suit every taste. 
Notice how comfortable and at 
ease these chaps look. That’s be- 
cause they are clothed in Palm Beach 
Cloth—the smartest, coolest, and 
most durable of summer suitings. 
Clothing stores offer Palm Beach 
Suits at prices that usually range 
about $12.50, $15.00, $16.50, and 
$18.50. Some styles and makes sell 
for more. 


ae OFF. 
NE CLO 


iMFo. ONLY 1 BY Sao! 


ooA LL WORSTED co. 


Here’s the reason that prices vary: 

Genuine Palm Beach Cloth is 
all the same quality, but suits 
made from Palm Beach are not. 
They vary in price just as work- 
manship and pattern vary in cost. 
The more you pay, the more you 
should ask for in cut, tailoring, 
and finish. 

Look at the pictures again. Can 
you get better value at any price? 

We want you to know that 
you can get Genuine Palm Beach 
Suits in all the handsome new 
colors and poneae —in both 
light and dark shades—that you 
see in the finest imported woolens 
and worsteds; also the famous 
tan and other light colors in- 
dividual to Palm Beach. 

THE PALM BEACH MILLS 

GOODALL WORSTED CO., Sanford, Me. 


Selling Agent: A. ROHAUT, 229 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Ask for Palm Beach by name and 
insist on seeing this label in the 
suit. It identifies the genuine. 


Jor men, young men and boys-CO OL SUITS OF 


PALM B BEAC H 


CLOTH 


© 1925, G. W. Co. 


““You called me, didn’t you? Didn’t you 
call me?”’ he says, getting up with a teary 
look in his eyes. 

Seeing how things are framing, I spoke 
up boldly and in comes Mrs. Keefe. She 
takes a swipe at him with the shovel. For 


| a minute I think he is going to go for her, 


but she has got the old Indian sign on him. 
He makes a snatch at the shovel, and then 
his heart goes and he loosens up and backs 


| away. 


“Will you go with the man, or must I 
quiet you with this?” she says. 

“Listen, mother,” I says, getting a flash, 
“T am not pinching the son for that battle 
in the saloon.” 

“Then what’s he wanting for?’’ says she. 

““Remember what you says about ——”’ 
And I tipped her the wink. “ Well, mother, 


| I have got the very boy can do it, and when 


your son comes back he will be a changed 
youth. He will not want to fight in the 
near future.” 

““Ah, and indeed!” she says. But then 
she begins to worry, and she says, “But 
they wouldn’t hurt him bad, would they?” 

“Nothing like what he is going to be 
hurted if he keeps on battling along Tenth 
Avenue,” I assure her. ‘“‘The way he is 
going, he will be laid out for an anno Domini 
some fine night; mark those words. Noth- 
ing like that, mother. This is a regular 
professional bout, and the boys wear mitts 
and sit down and rest when they are tired, 
and when Tim is on the floor the colored 
fellow’s got to wait until he gets up.” 

“The colored fellow?” she says. “Would 
I like that? But there’s no helping it, I 
suppose, and if the naygur makes a picture 
out of him it will be the price of him, and 
maybe he’ll not leap out at the next one 
goes by the door.” 

I see by my clock it is ten after eight, and 
we are due in the Helicon in twenty min- 
utes, so I says to Tim, “Let’s lam.” 

“But he wouldn’t be hurted bad, would 
he, officer?’’ says Mrs. Keefe, catching me. 
“Will they be fighting in the police station, 
I don’t know? Ah, but it’s for his own 
good, and he’ll never be easy till he gets 
the devil’s own mallyvogueing from some- 
body. Go along with him, Timmy agradh.” 

“Don’t you fret, mom,” says her Tim, 
crowding my heels. j 

““Won’t I but?’ she snaps, bristling up 
to him. ‘“‘He’ll knock fire out of you, you 
big tinker.” 

“Him or you either!’”’ he hollers down 
the hall when we are in the areaway. But 
he is not issuing this defi in good faith, and 
he loops it up the steps and down the block, 
and I have got to lam after him. 

“Listen, Tim,’’ I says, collaring him to 
talk business. ‘“‘This is a money proposi- 
tion, you know, and I am going to get a 
half or there will be no fight.” 

““What do I got to give you a half for?” 
he says, pulling in. 

“For getting you the fight,” I says; “for 
managing you.” . 

“‘T knew there was a catch in it,” he says, 
losing courage. ‘‘ Well, I will speak to my 
mother.” 

He goes back and tiptoes down into the 
basement, and then he comes looping out 
and grabs me as he goes by. 

“kK. O.,” he says, hustling me along. 
“She was firing the furnace. Hurry up, will 
you, or that coon will gohome. I’m known, 
I am.” 

“Turn here,”’ [says at Columbus Avenue. 
“There is the Helicon over there on Sixty- 
sixth Street.” 

“That ain’t no police station, friend,’’ he 
says. 

“You couldn’t prove it by the house 
when there is a good card,” I says. “One 
night last week twenty-two policemen 
crashed the gate.” 

“Ts the coon in there?’’ he says. “Go 
in and get him, and I will be waiting around 
the corner.” 

“Come in,” I says. 
are late now?” 


“ Ain’t I told you we 


I rush him in. The H; 
stairs in a two-story taxp; 
are dressing in the doet 


head of the hall. This & 
to Chinamen and rabbit 
folks, and he is the He 
such being the law. 

“Peel off,”’ I says, unb} 
“Let the doc see you.” 

“What for?”’ he says, } 
ain’t no police station. % 
It ain’t the first time I’) 
I know something too, fr 
the Army.” 

“This ain’t no army,” | 
coat. “‘You’re going tc: 
fighting this time—in thet 

“K. O., friend,” he say 
claring myself. I’m not 
building without these sa 

“Your last wishes y 
says, emptying him o 
‘““What’s your favorite fi 
into them trunks.” o 

“Bring on that ap 
house manager down 

“Coming over,” Is 
out. 

“What about that S| c 
Tim. 

Quit crabbing,” I A 
nothing serious the mat 
Come on out and fight fi 

“T want my clothes,| 
friend,” he says. “TI ain’ 
coon in a pair of drawers 
I’ll eatch my death of co! 

‘Ah, they’ll throw as! 
minute,” I says. “If ; 
ain’t you got a bath robe 

“Now I know it’s the 
getting blue. ‘‘ They giv« 
Army too. They took ay 
but my identification tag 

“That was so they | 
afterward,” I says. “1 
know you by them trunk) 

“Give him the needle, 
shouts the house manage 

I rush him down the a 
to me, but I bundle him | 

“You see that pillow ¢ 
shine in that other corner) 
that is the Miami Maime| 
cool now. Don’t let him; 
you count up to ten? \ 
five twice, and get up |! 
then, after a little, get up) 
ting up; he can’t hurt 
make this thing look goo 

“But suppose I don’t | 

“Never mind that,” ]; 
tend to your own affairs. | 
are still with us, you will: 
that means to stop fighti: 

“T know that, don’t ] 
means ‘ Here comes the w 
I will lam for the park a: 
That is where I ought to]) 
Moe. But say, ain’t this |) 

“ Ain’t it, though?” I 
his mitts. | 
' “What are these for?’, 
this for real?” | 

“You wouldn’t want / 
darky, would you?” | 

“Well, let him not pick 

“Go on out and shake’ 
I says. 

“Oh,” he says, smilin; 
you were only kidding a) 
in a place like this.” 

About this smoke, he i 
not a darb as a boxer, bu 
until he gets his man, lik 
ductor with a lead quar 
wicked right, but that 1 
people, because it is on 
to hang the red lamp. 
velous development of th 
past master at blocking 
face, and this makes his 8’ 
at first, and it is then thal 
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Av Forest Huts, N. Y.—the scene of 
&. many of the hardest fought tennis matches 
in the country 


NATIONAL TENNIS 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 
won last year on Keds 


Clay Court Singles Veterans’ Singles 
Clay Court Doubles 


Men’s Singles 


Junior Singles 
Junior Clay Court 
Women’s Singles Singles 
Boys’ Singles 
Boys’ Doubles 


Indoors Singles 


Women’s Doubles 


Girls’ Singles 


Indoors Doubles 


In gruelling champi- 
onship games athletic 
shoes get their hardest 
test of wear. Keds are 
the outstanding choice 
of leading athletes be- 
cause they give longer 
wear and better service 
under these conditions 


Ax the left—one of the many crepe-sole 
Keds models. Crepe-sole Keds are light 
and springy and have remarkable ground- 
grip and long-wearing qualities 


THIRTEEN National Championships 
won on Keds! 


Built for the most gruelling athletic wear 
—naturally Keds are so durable they'll stand 


for every Keds shoe has the name Keds 


| AY after day of fast practice—then the 
on it. 


grind of championship matches! Few 


tests could be harder on athletic shoes than 


that. 


And that’s why champion tennis players 
today almost without exception wear Keds. 


Above is given the list of tennis champion- 
ships in the U. S. won last year on these fa- 
‘mous shoes. In addition, all the Olympic 
Tennis Championships were won on Keds! 


Champion athletes prefer Keds because 
Keds give the maximum of comfort and long 
wear. Their tough, springy rubber soles, 
their durable canvas uppers give the very 


utmost in cool, easy freedom. 
4 ' 
| 


EB of the many Kevs \ 
els especially designed 
:hildren. Cool and com- 
 ble—and built for hard 


o's 


the roughest treatment boys and girls can 
give in every-day summer use. They are ideal 
for games, hikes, camping trips and all vaca- 
tion wear—for every member of the family. 


Look for the Name 


Make sure you get real Keds! A glance at 
the shoe will tell you whether they’re Keds, 


Awathletic-trim Keds model 
built for the hardest sports 
and vacation wear 


Only the United States Rubber Company 
makes Keds. They come in a complete line of 
styles—with prices from $1.25 to $4.50. 

But remember—unless you find the name 
Keds on the shoe they are not Keds. 


Accept no substitute for Keds! 
Free for Boys and Girls 


The Keds Hand-book of Sport gives information on games, 
sports, woodcraft, camping, and dozens of other interesting 
subjects. Sent free if you address Dept. A-30, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


§ They are not Keds 
unless the name Keds 
is on the shoe 
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work. But still and all, there are lots of 
good preliminary boys that this colored 
man does not have a look-in with because 
they have solved his defense by watching 
him from the ringside, and they block him 
off after that with the good old color line. 
So when I confide my boy to this brunet 
apple knocker I can congratulate myself 
the short end is as good as mine. 

My boy listens to the referee with a 
friendly smile on his dizzy map, and then 
he shakes hands with the coon, excusing his 
glove like a gentleman, and then the coon 
socks. Good night! That one hurt me! 
My boy does a perfect swan dive and I turn 
away my eyes. And then I hear my boy 
lifting his voice in distress. 

““Time!”’ says the referee. 
matter?”’ 

‘“What’s the matter?’”’ bawls my boy, 
sitting up, much better. ‘“Ain’t you seen 
what he done? He smacked me!” 

He gets up and walks over to the coon 
and puts his arm around him and pulls his 
nifty. 

“Did I do you anything, friend? Shak- 
ing hands with you, wasn’t I? And you 
haul off and smack me. You did, didn’t 
you? Don’t deny it. Moe seen you; you 
seen him, didn’t you, Moe?”’ 

He looks at me with tears of indignation 
in his eyes, and then he wheels and he lets 
the Miami Maimer have it. The coon gets 
his guard up just in time and takes it right 
on the kisser, and the referee hollers and the 
crowd hollers; and then, this being a prelim 
and good intentions counting, the referee 
jumps away and lets them go to it. 

Well, what my boy don’t know about 
fighting begins with the picture on the 
front of the book. Does he keep cool? 
Does he feel this dinge out? He don’t. 
Does he try to cross him? Not any. The 
darky rushes with his head down, and my 
dumb-bell puts his skull down and rushes 
too, and there is a crash like a railroad 
wreck, head-on. Then he gives the coon 
the knee on the chin, straightening him up, 
and then he smashes the coon between the 
eyes, and when the coon goes down my boy 
don’t pull up to see what he has hit but 
drives right acrost his prostrate form and 
away. 

“‘Foul!’’ yells the referee. And “foul!” 
yells the coon’s manager, and they jump in 
between and declare an armistice. Well, 
they are got another jump apiece coming 
to them, because my boy turns after bounc- 
ing off the ropes and socks the coon’s 
manager and knocks over the ref too, and 
when they are again in the picture they are 
outside the ring looking in and quite satis- 
fied. 

The Miami Maimer is up on his feet now, 
and ‘‘Come on, white boy,” he says, and 
“Let ’em go to it!” yells the crowd, and 
they are up on their feet too. 

The Maimer is throwing science to the 
wind, and that is easy, because he ain’t got 
such a much to throw. ‘You guys too!” 
shouts my boy to the crowd, and then the 
dinge shoves his elbow into his big mouth 
and he decides to clean up the mess in 
front of him first. He straddles out his legs 
and toes in, and every time he socks he goes 
down to one side like he is feeling for a 
brick. Sometimes the dinge clips him 
going, and then my boy rides the punch 
very nicely, but sometimes the dinge will 
meet him coming up and will about dislo- 
cate his wrist. I was never so mortified in 
my life. I looked around for the police, of 
which there is an imposing array in line to 
maintain order and see the bouts for noth- 
ing, and there they are laughing with their 
mouths open like big dogs. 

“You next, Mulligan!”’ promises my boy 
to a cop of his acquaintance, and tries to 
hurry up his customer and get through with 
him. My boy has sprung several leaks, but 
being that he is well clad in red hair over 
the chest and shoulders he don’t look so 
poor. And the dinge, to be quite fair, is 
showing signs of wear too. If his head was 
screwed on, it would have fell off by now 
because my boy keeps turning it to the 
right. Well, it is coming back slower all the 
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while, and the first thing I see the dinge is 
beginning to forget about my boy and is 
punching just to keep fit and don’t care if 
he hits anybody or not. A dreamy look 
comes in his dark eyes, and he is swinging 
absent-mindedly, and takes three strikes 
without connecting, and then the crowd 
lets out that particular roar that tells a boy 
he is going to need an alibi in about ten 
more seconds. Does a look of pity come 
over my boy’s face? No, it don’t. He 
makes one hop after the dinge and swings 
like a discus thrower, and the dinge goes 
down like a hod of bricks at five o’clock. 
Oh, mammy! I see he is listening to that 
choo-choo train that goes to Dixieland, I 
reach up and get my boy by the leg, and he 
just misses his kick and falls half out of the 
ring, and then I have him. 

“Sock me, will he?” he says, still brood- 
ing over his wrongs. ‘‘Seen him, didn’t 
you, Moe?” 

“‘Let’s lam. Don’t you see the flatties?”’ 
I says, speaking to him what his simple 
brains will understand. And while the ref 
is giving the fight to the dinge with the 
compliments of the club and telling him to 
go chase himself, we hop it up the aisle. 
Some sports try to pet my boy, liking his 
ways, and he bowls them over, and before 
I can change his mind he is down the stairs 
and looping it up the block. Well, thinks I, 
that might as well go double, and all I will 
get here is a collar, and then the manager 
comes up to me, and when I think he will 
crown me he slips me thirty berries. 

“And do you think you could learn that 
gorilla to fight?” he says. 

“A jailful of college professors couldn’t 
learn him nothing,’”’ I says, fondling the 
money which I had give up for lost. “TI 
ain’t no animal trainer.” 

“Well,” he says, “if you can bit and 
hobble him, you can fight him here every 
night in the week. ae give the crowd 
action.’ 

I get the boy’s clothes and I go out and 
find him in a hallway and pack him into his 
duds. I am thinking how big a half of 
thirty dollars he ought to get after dis- 
gracing me like that, and I say to him, 
“Well, now, Tim, about the money.” 

“T’m not grudging you, Moe,” he says, 
shoving his hand into his pocket. “It was 
a good fight. You get your half.” 

““What’s this?”’ I says, looking into my 
mitt. 

“Your half,’’ he says. ‘A half a dollar, 
ain’t it? I got it out of the clock. Listen, 
Moe, there ain’t many more where that 
come from. Couldn’t you get me a fight 
sometime for nothing?”’ 

“Why, my lad,” I said, “‘don’t you even 
know you ain’t got to pay me for fighting 
you? Not at all. Here, take back your 
money. Or—well, if you want to show 
appreciation, just buy me a cigar.”’ 

“You’re white, you are, Moe,’’ he says, 
touched. ‘‘I will buy you a ten-center, I 
will.” 

“Tf it is all the same,” I says, ‘““‘buy me 
two for five cents each.” 

There is nothing ruins a man like a big 
income, and just because I make thirty dol- 
lars I am not thinking I must buy only the 
best, so’s there’ll be something left for poor 
people. 

I bring him home to Sixty-first Street, 
and there is his mother sitting on the steps 
in the cold. 

“‘Ha-ha!”’ shesays, diagnosing his bumps. 
“You got it good this time, didn’t you, and 
it’s often I told you.’’ And she says to me, 
“T’m thanking you for the trouble, sir. 
It’s better off in the world I’d be the night if 
some kind gentleman would do that same 
to his father before him when he was young 
and learning. A quarrelsomer devil of a 
man than his father—God have mercy on 
him!—never drew breath. He was no such 
lump of a man as this one, but a little black 
lad could gallop to market straglegs of a 


‘grasshopper, and ready to hammer all them 


that looked crooked at him. A good man 
he was at the bricklaying, and could make 
tons of money if he could keep employ, 
which he couldn’t. Many’s the morning he 
left me with a good job in his hand, and 
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come home in the night with his teeth in his 
pocket for beating the boss that dares to 
give him orders. He was ruinated entirely 
with the fighting, and now nothing will do 
this one but following after him.” 

She looks at Tim, and he looks like he’s 
put through a stone crusher, and she takes 
pity on him at last and says like this: “Ah, 
sure, and you come honestly by your black- 
ness, my poor fellow. The colored man was 
able for you, was he then? They’re too big 
and strong, them colored men, for the likes 
of you. Sit down here by your mother, 
Tim avic, and tell me how it was with you 
and the big colored man—bad cess to him, 
and a hard bed and a cold one the night for 
lifting his cruel hand to my little boy!” 

“He was one tough bimbo, mother,” I 
says, cheering her up; “but to tell you the 
truth, our Timmy smacked the tar out of 
him.” 

“Tt’s lying to me you are, asking your 
pardon, sir,’’ she says, staring. 

“Ah, he picked on me, mom,” says Tim. 
“T didn’t do him nothing, did I, Moe? 
Shaking hands with him, I was.” 

“And you hit him?”’ And then, and 
when Timmy is raising the tails of his coat 
to sit down and before he can spit, she 
fetches him a smack that makes his eyes 
roll and says, ‘‘Is it fighting again you 
were? Will you not mind your mother?” 

I blow. Thinking things over. I go 
around the next day and buzz Tim, telling 
him if he will fight like a gentleman I can 
maybe fix him up, tipping mother the wink 
that son Tim is going to get his this time 
proper. And I am so right with herin a 
short time that she is knitting me a pair of 
socks, And I fight this boy against pork- 
and-beaners around New York for three 
months, and with so much mutual satis- 
faction that sometimes Tim’s nose points 
east and sometimes west and he’s got to 
open his eyes in the morning with both 
hands; and as for me in person, I am well 
worth any man’s time to follow up a dark 
alley. 

I give him every opportunity, but I 
couldn’t learn him to fight. What’s that, 
Jack? Don’t tell me what I know; he 
never could and never will. He’s got a kick 
like a hip pocket, but has he got science? 
A pug needs science, what I mean, like he 
needs a cent on Sunday morning; and if he 
ain’t got it, it will cost him dear. Yes, he 
pushes over this coon, and thirty-five other 
bloomers in the three months without a 
spare, and that is due to having a good 
manager to set them up for him; but I 
know all the time a good man will cut him 
to shoelaces if I can find one that will fight 
my boy clever. 

I will admit I am peevish with my boy 
before the three months is up. Managing 
him is like helping a strange drunk look for 
his money, in what pocket he put it. He 
gets a notion you are rolling him, whether 
you are or not, and you are liable to get a 
bust in the snoot any time. A crosser boy 
I never had in my stable, and it is worse 
than foolish to argue with him. He will say 
anything, like “ Looks like rain,” and I will 
say, ‘Not to me,”’ and he will say ‘‘ Are you 
calling me a liar?’’ and there I am covering 
up and holding on. Once I give him a 
dollar, and he worries with thinking it is a 
borrow, and he wants to fight me for it fair 
and square; and that is the only way he 
knows of settling anything. 

I begin to come around to his mother’s 
idea, that this boy will never amount to 
anything in the world until he gets well 
smacked and then he will listen to good 
advice. The best way will be for me to 
smack him myself; but, thinks I, after 
turning that one over, not so good. If I 


could once get a decision over him I would © 


have control like his mother. I have often 
seen a little shrimp walk up to a big bum 
and clout him and make him blubber and 
no comeback, and that is power of mind; 
and the same big bum will go right out and 
lick a cop. The best I can think of, I bring 
Tim down to a wizard on Fourteenth Street, 
and the wizard puts him in a trance for a 
dollar and tells him to look out for one Moe 
Frisk, because this Moe Frisk can take him 
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apples. And I reach over to Mrs. Keefe, 
whose eyes are bugging out and her lips 
moving, and I say, “Speak to him, quick!’ 

Say, she went off like a gun. She jumps 
up and hollers, “Tim!” 

I know how it will be. He pulls in like 
hitting a snail on the horns, and his knees 
give, and he turns to look. 

“* Aw, listen, mom,” he begins. And Dal 
takes a wind-up and puts his fast one over. 
He always had a mean wallop, and he sets 
for this one, knowing it was due. He shot 
the whole works. 

“That licks him, mother,” I said, looking 
at Tim laying there in dreamless slumber. 

“And he won’t be a decent champion 
now?” she says, leaning over toward him. 

“Not if he don’t get up,” I says. “And 
he won’t.” 

“Do you hear me, Tim?” she shouts, 
trying to climb into the ring so I got to hold 
her back. ‘Get up out of that!” 

Darned if he don’t lift up his head and 
look at her. The crowd catches on to the 
joke and hollers, ‘‘Get up, you Tim!” 

“Aw, mom, ain’t I getting up?” he 
grumbles, lifting to his hands and knees. 
“‘Lay off me, will you? I wasn’t fighting, 
honest.” 

“Then fight now, Timmy boy,” she says. 
“Fight for yourself and fight for me. 
Knock fire out of him!” 

The timekeeper is giving Tim a good 
count. Twice he forgets what number he is 
up to and goes back to get it just right. If 
he was in on the arrangement, he forgets 
that too, but I don’t guess he was. And 
there is son Tim on his pins, and while he is 
not a fighter and never will be, he has got 
instinct to cover up and hold on when he is 
hurt. And he does take a lacing. Dear, 
dear, and goodness gracious, what Dal give 
him. Mrs. Keefe is looking at him and 
crying. 

“Tt’s not fighting I would have him,” 
she says, turning to the men right and left 
of her. ‘‘They was always decent people, 
all belonging to him. His own grand- 
father—God have mercy on him!—was a 
great soldier in his day and a sight to be- 
hold; a drum major he was, no but. And 
I tried to rear this one to be decent; but 
sure, what could I do with working in the 
house the lee-long day? ’Tis bad company 
and the drink and running the streets. If 
it’s fight he will, it’s fight he must, and I’m 
taking the advice of Mr. Frisk over beyond, 
and making a champion of him. Will you 
hit him back there, Tim? Ah, and you’re 
getting it now, and it’s often I told you— 
bad luck to that other for a coward to hit 
the poor child like that!” 
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“Ma-a-a!”’ whinnied the back benches 
in a note of rising delight. 


A naked thigh, beautifully and power- 
fully molded, brushed my knee as a fighting 
man passed down the aisle toward the ring. 
He turned his head slowly about, smiling 
graciously and with a trace of condescen- 
sion as one smiles who enters among friends 
to whom his superior worth has been amply 
proved. The face was heavy but well 
shaped; the line was straight from the 
ridge above the deep-set gray eyes to the 
point of the chin; the lips were thin and 
did not part in smiling. Such cheerful, 
handsome, unmeditative and rather cruel 
faces are to be seen on the ancient statues 
in museums; the tightly curling red-bronze 
hair did not detract from this effect. The 
fighting man threw up his hands and shook 
them in air, causing the huge deltoid mus- 
cles to erect themselves under the hirsute 
skin. His walk was a swagger; he bore 
himself with the easy insolence of a man 
who has found his work. 

The crowd dwelt on him, gloated over 
him, worshiped him for the moment; but 
the ery, with its commingling of rough rail- 
lery and simple affection, had not been for 
him. 

A little woman was following him, an 
overdressed little old woman, a vulgar- 
looking little old woman. A big diamond 
threw yellow flames from her bony red 
hand, and she was pridefully conscious of 
the new seal sack across her arm. And yet 
there was something grave and compelling 
of respect in her hard little face, something 
of dauntless character; it resided perhaps 
in the great black eyes, bright as a bird’s, 
that were now upon the easily striding 
youth before her. She gave the crowd no 
heed. “Do you mind me, Tim?” she called 
in a tense whisper. 

“Introducing Tim Keefe,” bawled the 
gentleman in evening dress, “‘a boy that 
needs no introduction! A right boy and a 
fighting boy, with a record that’s a credit to 
the game. Put out the great Dal Grimm in 
thirty seconds of the second round after 
taking a count himself in the first. Up and 
coming all the time! This contest tonight, 
gents—you ladies, too—is an elimination 
contest, winner to meet the champ for the 
light-heavy championship of the world! 
Remember what I says now, boys, about 
using language, and ——”’ 

“Turn off the breeze, you’re blowing my 
hat off!’ 

‘“Never was and never will be!’’ shouted 
the man beside me. 

“Let ’em go!” 
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losers ; 
weepers 


too often 
comes true when 
you lose your 
pocket money 


Anyone who has lost money out 
of pocket will tell you how true 
it is. And if you want to insult 
the loser, just ask him if he ever 
got it back. 


If, on the other hand, he hap- 
pened to be carrying his money 
in travelers cheques he will prob- 
ably say: “I should worry. I'll 
getit back. It’s no possible good 
to anyone but me. No crook 
could use it, except by forging 
my name, and if he does that 
they’ll get him sure. You see, it 
was in travelers cheques’’. And 
then he will laugh. 


The loss of money is no laugh- 
ing matter unless it was in trav- 
elers cheques— 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


—the safest and most service- 
able form of money for pocket 
use at home or abroad. 


Easy to obtain, easy to use—spendable 
anywhere—acceptable everywhere. 


Far Better than any kind of loose 
money. If lost or stolen you simply re- 
port to the nearest American Express 
office and your loss has immediate at- 
tention. 

Far Better than your own personal 
cheques, which so often require identifi- 
cation. The American Express Co. is 
one of the best and most widely known 
financial and commercial institutions in 
the world. Its credit is never questioned. 
Its travelers cheques represent its credit. 


Your personal signature, twice, upon 
these cheques, once when you purchase 
them, again when you spend them, in- 
sures the safety of the money you in- 
vest in them. 


Issued in convenient leather wallets in 
amounts of $10, $20, $50 and $100, 
American Express Travelers Cheques 
are easy toobtain, easy to use, and ease 
all fear of the safety of your money. 
The cost is only 75 cents for $100. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS 
AND EXPRESS OFFICES 


Secure your steamship tickets, hotel reservations 
and itineraries; or plan your cruise or tour 
through American Express Travel Department. 


American 
Express 
Travelers 
_ Cheques 
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No man can honestly say ~ 


@. he knows how far an automobile 
tire will go until he has tried a 
Brunswick. 


@ All his experience has been with 
ordinary tires and standard ideas 
of what constitutes tire service— 
Brunswick is a step far beyond. 


@ A step far beyond in quality, in 
durability and economy. 


A type of service 
from the Bruns- 
wick Distributor 
that doubles the 
value of your in- 
vestment. 


RUNSWICK 


TIRE S§ 


BRUINS WebGiGeehLREy CORP., AKRONgsORLG 
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longest drive off the tee; who would be 
nearest the cup on the second shot; who 
would go plopping into the river on the 
third hole and who wouldn’t; which gentle- 
man would first hit a tree, and some gentle- 
man was certain to hit a tree within twenty 
minutes of the start. It required usually 
one hour of intense wrangling at the finish 
of a match to unscramble the bets, and the 
names heard in the locker room would 
probably be familiar wherever the little 


white ball is pushed ‘across the face of | 


Nature. 

Among other members of the club, when 
the future was discussed, it was agreed that 
the man who would first smash one hun- 
dred, if anyone ever did it, was Elmer 
Grant. This opinion was not arrived at be- 
cause members regarded Mr. Grant as in- 
nately a better golfer than his companions, 
but because he was larger than they. In the 
beginning, Elmer was bulky and powerful, 
and standing with his three enemies, he 
loomed as a giant. Consequently his drives 
had distance compared with the flabby tee 
shots of Messrs. Halstead, Langdon and 
Schramm. 

When the contest was at its best Elmer 
hit the ball a rousing whack whenever he 
connected with it, which was once in a 
while, and it was club belief that some 
lucky day he would run into a streak of 
straight hitting, as well as long hitting, and 
trot off with the red reefer. Usually his 
drives, though far and high, were not no- 
tably accurate. Elmer whaled the ball with 
a grunting send-off and it climbed into the 
ozone like a frightened ether wave; but the 
man never lived who could say with cer- 
tainty where it was going to land. If he 
was on smooth ground, he banged the ball 
into rough ground. If on rough ground, 
Elmer looked carefully about him and 
pasted it into still rougher ground. 

Six times out of seven he sliced, and the 
seventh time he hooked, and though he 
could reach the two-shot holes in two shots, 
he rarely did so. On the long four-par holes 
at San Rafael, the other gentlemen re- 
quired three pushes to reach the green and 
were not particularly ashamed, because a 
long hole is a long hole anywhere in the 
world. Number One, for example, is four 
hundred and eighty yards from tee to green, 
and par is four, which means two rousing 
smacks by anybody, up to and including 
Abe Mitchell and Bobby Jones. 

On the first day of May, Doc Halstead 
observed that Elmer Grant was looking a 
bit off his feed. The ruddy bloom seemed to 
have faded from his cheek and his manner 
was listless as he plodded over the course. 

The foursome was assembled on the fifth 
green at the time of Doc’s discovery, wait- 
ing for Tommy Schramm to sink a putt or 
miss it, and with Mr. Schramm pondering 
over a putt, there is plenty of time to re- 
flect, add up income tax, eat a meal, shave 
or otherwise while away the afternoon. Mr. 
Schramm’s method of putting is what 
scientists call deliberate. He gets down upon 
his elderly thigh bones and examines each 
spear of grass with fatherly interest. He 
squints at the mythical line of the proposed 
putt from all known and several unknown 
angles, meanwhile murmuring incantations 
to himself. He bends over slowly, places 
the blade of his putter first on this side of 
the ball and then on that side of it. He 
holds it directly over the white missile, as 
though blessing it before hitting. He 
squeezes up the muscles of his face into a 
fantastic grimace, shuffles the vertebrz of 
his spinal column, bends his knees, un- 
bends his knees, moves his head to the left 
and then to the right, asks for complete 
silence, thinks intently, examines the line 
again for the twelfth time, says a short 
prayer and finally, after everybody has de- 
cided that he will never within the memory 
of living man putt the ball, Mr. Schramm 
putts the ball. 

Meanwhile the exasperated foursome 
coming up off the stern quarter has 
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Obviously, something w: 
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Where shall I buy a Radio Set? 


ADIOLAS, Radiotrons and Radiola loudspeakers are in such demand 
throughout the United States that they are to be found in all kinds of 
stores, and in some kind of store in pretty nearly every neighborhood. 


There is no limit to the number of reliable dealers which the whole- 
sale distributors of the Radio Corporation of America may serve. 


While the number of wholesale distributors is limited, the Radio Cor- 
poration of America has felt that no artificial restraint should be placed 
upon the flow of its merchandise through retail outlets, especially while 
radio sets are in such spontaneous and universal demand. 


IN this way it is believed that the public 
itself will select the stores where it is de- 
sirable to have RADIOLAS, RADIOTRONS, 
and RADIOLA LOUDSPEAKERS always in 
Stock. 


By selecting its own dealers the public 
will aid industry in the much-discussed 
task of reducing the cost of distribution. 


It will give an incentive to honest and 
reliable dealers whose interest in the cus- 
tomer does not stop with the ringing 
of the cash register after the sale is made. 


LY 


THE fir infallible sign of an honest dealer 
is his willingness to sell you, without argu- 
ment, a quality product of known reputation. 


He may, because he has a large stock of 
some other radio sets, wish you had not 
wanted a RADIOLA, but he does not try 
to substitute his wish for yours, nor an 
inferior product for ours. 

NS) 


AND you will find almost invariably 
that he sells at the fair prices at which 
we advertise RADIOLAS, RADIOTRONS 
and RADIOLA LOUDSPEAKERS—no more 
and no less. 


He adheres to the advertised price, not 
because we advertise it, but because if 


he figures his own cost of doing business, 
he knows that the price from us to him 
is fair, as well as the price from him to 
you. 


The margin of profit allowed to him per- 
mits him to run hws business with due re- 
gard to his refponsibility to the public. 


LY 


Iv isn’t hard to identify a progressive dealer, 


He is selling RADIOLAS and RADIO- 
TRONS, not as a lure to get people into 
his store to sell them something else, but 
because he believes in the high quality 
of these produéts, and is familiar with 
the sense of responsibility to the public 
that has been the impulse behind them. 


Such a dealer as this immediately reveals 
his sincerity. He knows what type of 
RADIOLA will please you best. 


When you find him it is good policy to 
Stick to him and recommend your 
friends to deal with him. 


TeSting a dealer by the simple process of 
noting whether he suggests substitution of an 
inferior produd is as old as the hills in 
all public contaéts with all trades. 


This test can well be applied to radio 
purchases. 


THIS is the second of three advertisements by the Radio Corporation of America. 
The first— WHAT RADIO SET SHALL I Buy ?’’—appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post of May 23. The third—‘WHEN SHALL I Buy A RADIO SET?”’ 
—will appear in the issue of June 6. Write for the booklet ‘What, Where 
and When in Radio.’”’ Address RCA, 233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 92) 
down the course and about half as far as in 
the days of his virility. 

“It’s because he can’t press any more,” 
explained Tommy. ‘He used to whale 
with all his might, so he sliced and hooked. 
Now he’s too weak to press and the result is 
he’s hitting a nice straight ball. I got a 
notion to get sick myself, if it does that for 
a man.” 

“Dog-gone if his game hasn’t improved,” 
Doe Halstead admitted. ‘‘He’s been tak- 
ing my money for the last four weeks.” 

*Sicker, but better golf,’’ remarked 
Langdon, who, as Elmer’s opponent, like- 
wise had been trimmed. 

“And another thing,”’ said the doctor, ‘“‘if 
he gets sick enough, he will probably bust 
the hundred, and there goes our little pot, 
to say nothing of him beating us to the Red 
Coat.” 

This thought had occurred to the two 
others, but not to Elmer. He continued 
firm in the belief that there was nothing the 
matter with his physical health. 

““T’m as well as I ever was in my life,” he 
argued. ‘‘My golf is simply getting better 
and it’s only what I always said, which is 
that I’m logically bound to break the hun- 
dred before any of you dubs. I’m a better 
golfer and you can’t get away from it.” 

“You ought to do what Doc says,” 
Tex urged, “‘and have your teeth out, 
Elmer. Look at me! I had mine out, and 
they gave me up once.” 

‘My teeth are all right,”’ replied the sick 
man. 

During June the Grant-Schramm com- 
bination steadily defeated the team of Hal- 
stead and Langdon, and on two occasions 
Elmer shot the course in one hundred and 
six. In July he had a round of a hundred 
and four and it began to look certain that 
the former strong man would achieve the 
honors of the red vestment ahead of his 
three cronies. Meanwhile he looked more 
like a dead man day by day, and Mrs. 
Grant worried. She talked it over with 
Doc Halstead at intervals. 

** His system is full of toxins,” said the 
doctor, ‘‘and the cause is his teeth. I told 
him long ago what to do, but he’s ob- 
stinate.’ 

“‘T know he is,” the lady agreed sadly. 
“T’m dreadfully worried about him, but I 
can’t get him to do anything. He insists 
he’s well.”’ 

“Take him away somewhere.” 

“He won’t go. He’s set his mind on win- 
ning that ridiculous coat and he’ll probably 
kill himself doing it. Was there ever such 
a fool man?” 

“A lot of them,” replied Doc. ‘‘I’ll see 
if I can’t throw a scare into him.” 

In late July the situation approached a 
crisis with regard to the invalid. The San 
Rafael Club was seriously concerned, be- 
cause Elmer’s appearance was now really 
alarming. He no longer ate his meals or 
profited by the night’s slumber, and he per- 
sisted in coming out to the course and 
whacking away feebly at the ball. Mrs. 
Grant’s anxiety had turned to desperation. 
Elmer’s friends in vain urged him to put 
himself in Doc Halstead’s hands and give 
up golf. 

“You birds make me tired,” was his re- 
ply. ‘‘There’s nothing the matter with me. 
Little run down maybe, but nothing to 
cause all this excitement.” 

There came a certain sunny Saturday so 
beautiful that it seemed a pity any man 
could be ill; and yet when Elmer Grant 
arrived on the stroke of noon, it required no 
expert to see that here was a golf player 
who should be home in bed, or better still, 
in some good hospital, with cool-fingered 
nurses about him. He had given up driy- 
ing his own car and a chauffeur helped him 
out and up the steps to the locker room, 
where he stood shaking. 

“You don’t intend to play golf today, do 
you?” Doc Halstead asked, genuinely wor- 
ried, because Elmer looked as if he were 
going to collapse in the sunlight. 

“Certainly I’m going to play golf,’’ he 
barked. ‘‘And if you don’t want to play 
with me, you know what you can do.” 
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“He sure is foolish,” the physician said 
to his partner; and Tex Langdon agreed, 
adding that if a man didn’t have sense 
enough to remove a battery of malignant 
teeth and see a good doctor, somebody 
ought to be in charge and make him. 

The old foursome stepped into action at 
one o’clock, with the sun blazing down and 
Elmer white-faced and slow in his move- 
ments. The usual wagers were made, 
though the usual insults and jocularities 
were missing. Halstead, Langdon and 
Schramm regarded their old friend with 
sympathetic eyes and mourned over his 
obstinacy. 

“He'll fall over any minute,’ muttered 
Tommy, but Elmer did not fall. He hit his 
drive off the first tee weakly but straight, 
and dragged down the fairway after it. His 
second shot carried him toward the green, 
but, of course, short of it. He rolled a long 
cleek shot to the green and it piddled on- 
ward gently, bobbing up and down and 
coming to pause six feet from the pin. With 
a wan smile, Elmer sank the putt for a par 
four. His companions took two sixes and a 
seven, having encountered their usual dis- 
asters en route. 

“Sick man, eh?” Elmer said with a 
smile. ‘‘How do you boys like playing golf 
against a poor old invalid?”’ 

No one answered. The game proceeded 
and the Grant-Schramm team wiped the 
earth with Halstead and Langdon, and it 
was all Elmer, with his feeble but accurate 
shooting. 

At the end of nine holes, the three players 
regarded him with mixed emotions, be- 
cause, in addition to looking worse every 
moment, as he crawled onward from tee to 
tee, Mr. Grant had shot those difficult nine 
holes in the remarkable score of forty-nine 
strokes. 

“What I say,’’ remarked Doc Halstead, 
“is that Elmer’s heart is liable to quit on 
him any instant. Just have a look at him, 
will you?” 

“‘And what I say,” added Tommy, ‘“‘is 
that here’s where the poor old wreck breaks 
a hundred. He’s got forty-nine, ain’t he? 
And with him going like he is, nothing can 
stop him but a miracle.” 

“‘He’s been dropping long putts, that’s 
why.” 

“And his putter shaking like a bowl of 
jelly.” 

Elmer sat down heavily on the bench at 
the tenth tee, wiped his clammy forehead 
with a hand that trembled, and looked 
about him, smiling weakly but trium- 


” 


phantly. 
“Forty-nine,” he said. “‘ Pretty good for 
acripple. And you know what that means. 


I never before shot that half in forty-nine. 
Here is where three dubs watch a gentle- 
man break a hundred.” 

“Listen, Elmer,’’ Doc said, his voice be- 
traying his worry. ‘‘Speaking as a friend 
and a physician, I want to warn you for 
your own good.” 

“About what?” 

“About going any further with this 
game. It’s too hot, and you’re a sicker man 
than you think. Suppose you quit here. 
I’ll get my car and take you home and you 
go to bed.” 

“Huh!”’ said Elmer, trying to rise sud- 
denly and failing. ‘‘That’s you all over, 
Mr. Halstead. That’s the kind of a man 
you are. When, for the first time in my 
life, I stand to win the pot and get the 
coat, you ask me to quit. A real sport you 
are, aren’t you?” 

For at least half a minute, Elmer de- 
scribed Doe Halstead, using the most with- 
ering terms, and including Tommy and Tex 
in his bitter denunciation. Doe stood by 
in worried silence, paying no heed to the 
vilification of one who might not be long 
for this world. 

“Go home, Elmer, 
“You're liable to die.’ 

Elmer turned upon his partner with a 
snarl, and at that moment a brown sedan 
rolled down the roadway which borders the 
course on Number Ten. Mrs. Elmer Grant 
leaned from a window, waved and came to 
a quick stop. She hurried out of the car and 


” 


Tommy implored. 
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approached the motionless four and there 
was wifely alarm in her manner as she 
stared at her husband. 

‘*A fine doctor you are,”’ she said acridly, 
addressing Doc Halstead. ‘‘Can’t you see 
with your own eyes that Elmer is in no 
state to play golf?” 

“Certainly. That’s what I’ve been tell- 
ing him. You tell him awhile.” 

“Then why do you persist in dragging 
him around when he can hardly walk?” 

“Drag him around!” said Doc. ‘‘That’s 
good—me dragging him!” 

“He got away from me this morning,” 
the lady continued. “I came out as fast as 
I could, and I certainly think he ought to 
stop right here.” 

“You can’t stop him,” answered Doc. 
“What do you want me to do—have him 
arrested?” 

“He’s sick! Look at him!” 

““T know he’s sick.”’ 

“T am not sick,” said Elmer. 
you go home.” 

“T will not—I certainly will not! Elmer, 
please—please come home with me!”’ 

“Come on,” Elmer said, rising with an 
effort and looking ghastly. “I have fifty 
strokes to do these nine holes, and I win 
everything. Tomorrow I wear the Red 
Coat, and after that—maybe I might do 
something about my teeth. Come on.” 

He walked toward the tee. There was a 
momentary silence in the little group at the 
bench, and then Doc Halstead whispered 
something to Mrs. Grant and she nodded. 
The doctor walked over to Elmer, who was 
settling a ball into a bit of sand. 

“Listen, Elmer,’ said the physician. 
““You’re too ill to go further, so why be 
obstinate? You get into that car and go 
home with your wife.” 

““T will not,’ said Elmer doggedly. 
“You’re trying to stop me because you 
know I’m going to get into the nineties.” 

“T’ll have a man come tomorrow morn- 
ing and take your teeth out,’’ Halstead con- 
tinued calmly, ‘‘and you'll stay in bed 
from now on.” 

“No!” roared Elmer. ‘“‘Not a chance!” 

“Boys,” Doce said, “‘walk over here.”’ 

Tommy and Tex approached. 

“This obstinate old imbecile refuses to 
quit and we know he’s liable to die if he 
plays nine more holes. He won’t quit by 
himself, so we’ll make him quit.” 

“Ha!” said Elmer, waving his driver. 
“Just try it! How you going to do it?” 

““We won’t play with you. We hereby 
quit the golf game and leave you flat. You 
can’t break any hundred alone, because 
it’s against the rules. You have to have 
witnesses, and we quit. Smoke that!’’ 

There was a moment’s silence. 
Grant breathed a sigh of relief. 

“Well,” said Elmer slowly. “I’ve known 
some dirty golfers in my time, and I’ve met 
some dirty golfers, but of all the low, de- 
graded human reptiles crawling around and 
offending the world with their slimy pres- 
ence, you three take the prize.” 

““You can break the hundred when you 
get better,’’ said Tommy Schramm sooth- 
ingly. 

“You won’t play with me, either?” 

“No,” said Tommy. ‘‘Go home with 


“Ethel, 


Mrs. 


your wife and have your teeth out.” 


Mrs. Grant put her arm about her once- 
powerful husband and led him like a babe 
to the machine. She helped him in gently 
and sat down beside him. 

“Dirty golf,’ he murmured, closing his 
eyes and collapsing upon the velvet cush- 
ions. 

“‘He’ll be all right,”’ said Tex as the car 
started, ‘“when he gets them teeth out. I 
had mine out a year ago and ——”’ 

“Oh, dry up!”’ said Doc Halstead. 

The trio that remained watched the 
Grant car disappear and then finished a 
listless, uninteresting game. The zest was 
gone out of golf for the day. Next morning, 
Doc Halstead called at the Grant home and 
found Elmer in bed, where he belonged. 
A trained nurse had him in charge. Ar- 
rangements were made and the offending 
teeth were out within the week, and as 
everyone prophesied, Elmer Grant started 
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he difference in“balloons’ 


bly Goodyears are made with SUPERTWIST! 


Jo you think that aside from brand 


umes and tread designs, all balloon tires 
ze pretty much alike? 


if easy Way to disabuse your mind of 
{iis impression is to talk with a user of 
(oodyear balloon tires. 

} 


(pen the subject and you'll soon find 
ypuve encountered an enthusiast —a man 
vho knows there ts a difference. 


You'll hear echoed virtually the same 

ory of superb performance that is pre- 
gnted in the typical indorsements 
yinted herewith. 


Ts true; there zs a difference in balloon 
tres—a difference very definitely in favor 
© Goodyear balloons. 


I is due to that remarkable new cord 
tbric SUPERTWIST, Goodyear-conceived 
aid Goodyear- perfected to solve the 


special needs of the low-pressure flex- 
ible-sidewall tire. 


The superiority of SUPERTWIST lies in 
its greater elasticity. 

It far outstretches the breaking point 
of standard cord fabric. 


Tests show that the tire carcass made of 
SUPERTWIST absorbs impact over a much 
larger area, and thus is afforded greater 
protection against stone bruises, carcass- 
breaking and similar injuries. 


Actual road usage reveals that ply for 
ply SUPERTWIST adds immensely to tire 
usefulness and tire life. 

You want these benefits in the tires you 
buy—they mean extra economy and 
satisfaction. 


You get them in full measure in Good- 
year Tires, the only tires made with 
SUPERTWIST. 

Yet Goodyears cost you no more. 


Good tires deserve good tubes— 
Goodyear Tubes 
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ofler Breakfast 


Before we start 
the days work, let us 
digest our breakfast, 
sweeten the mouth, 
soothe the throat and 
cleanse. me. Teen 
with WRIGLEY’S 


‘oe Bate 


In the middle of 
the day when time is 
limited and we eat 
too fast, WRIGLEY’S 
is of ieee help. 

It makes your food 
do you more good. 


mer Me 


Let WRIGLEYS 
sweeten the mouth, 
remove the odors of 
food and help your 
Stomach in its work so 
that sleep comes easily. 


WRIGLEYS 


After Every Meat’ 
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(Continued from Page 94) 
truth became a settled thing in his mind, he 
revolted. 

“This is your doing,’’ he said, addressing 
himself to Doc Halstead on another Sat- 
urday. The sun was slowly sinking. Elmer 
had sunk sometime before. His score was 
unmentionable. 

““What’s my doing?” Doc asked, having 
won money, Elmer’s money, for three and 
a half hours. 

“The way my game’s shot to pieces,” 
Elmer said, his tone rather deadly. 

“You never had any game,”’ Doc laughed, 
and the others joined in the merriment. 

“Didn’t I? And well you know I had a 
game. It’s the contemptible spirit you dis- 
played on that afternoon when Ethel came 
out.” 

He paused and seemed about to choke. 

“And you too,’ he added, looking at 
Messrs. Schramm and Langdon, who had 
enjoyed a profitable afternoon. 

‘“Who?”’ demanded Tommy. 

“And what?” asked Tex. 

“‘T had the Red Coat won that day and 
the three of you knewit. You also knew I’d 
set my mind on winning it, and the pot, al- 
though the money was of no consequence. 
It was the coat. And what did you three 
lovely souls do about it? Being the loyal 
friends that you are, you refused to finish 
the game and let me win.” 

He paused again. 

““You were a sick man,’’ muttered Doc 
Halstead, surprised at the intensity of the 


? 


_speech. 


“You're a liar. I never was sick in my 
life. I was playing high-grade golf, that’s 
what I was doing. Now my game is gone 
and you think it’s funny.” 

Tommy laughed. 

“All right,” Elmer continued in a voice 
that shook with emotion. ‘‘Laugh! You 
did your miserable little job with a friend, 
and now my turn comes. From here and 
now, you can all three go by yourselves. I 
play golf with you no more.” 

“Elmer,” said Doe, ‘‘listen to reason.” 

“Don’t talk to me!’ Elmer roared. 
“You’re a second Judas.” 

There were pleas for the enthronement of 
common sense and reconsideration, but 
Elmer waved them aside and strode to the 
steps of the locker room unheeding. There 
he paused and surveyed a group of inter- 
ested caddies, who were listening with all 
their ears. 

““Come on, Gopher,” he said in a quieter 
tone. “And you, too, Julius. All you boys 
come with me. It’s going to be Christmas 
for caddies.” 

The astounded lads flocked behind the 
somber Mr. Grant and he walked directly 
to his locker. His nonplused companions 


“You appear to have a poor opinion of 
Frederica,’”’ mused the duke, and this, after 
Frederica’s expressed ideas of his mother, 
struck him as a curious parallel. Then he 
drew himself up sternly. 

“‘T don’t see why we should drag Fred- 
erica into this, and as for Muriel, Peggy and 
Marta, I reserve complete liberty of ac- 
tion,” he said with finality. 

The author of his being looked him up 
and down. 

“T am your mother and I am a duchess. 
A mother is always right and so is a duch- 
ess. It simply means I shall set my wits 
against yours and we shall see which of us 
wins. Even a fool could realize you’re in 
love with the Lune girl. There is no more 
to be said. Are you staying to luncheon?” 
Rollo shook his head. ‘Just as well. We 
never have anything fit to eat on Mon- 
days,’”’ commented the duchess, and re- 
turned calmly to her correspondence. 
Nevertheless, when he had gone, she rang 
up General Barragan instantly. 

“Rollo is still idiotic over Frederica 
Lune. His association with these young 
women is quite innocent.” 
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entered the room later and found him be- 
stowing gifts—gifts of old sweaters, old golf 
shoes, balls, eye shades, shirts, socks, caps, 
mid-irons and all the accumulated junk of 
a golf locker. 

“You don’t mean this, Elmer,’’ Doc Hal- 
stead protested, now in genuine alarm. 

“Don’t I, you shad-faced old he reptile? 
I’ll show you! Here, Gopher. You’re to 
have my bag, for I’ll never use it again. 
Pete, you take my clubs.” 

The bright-eyed boys fell upon their 
gifts eagerly, and yet gingerly, as though 
fearing a catch. 

“All but that niblick, Pete,’ said Elmer 
sadly. “‘I’ll keep that for old time’s sake.” 

He withdrew the niblick, the first golf 
club he had ever owned. 

“Now, boys,” he said, “run along.” 

The caddies disappeared, smiling de- 
lightedly. Elmer slipped into his overcoat, 
took his niblick, glared over at the group 
of semisubdued men whom he had once 
regarded as friends. 

“You know what you can all do,”’ he said 
quietly, and he marched down the aisle be- 
tween the rows of green lockers. Men 
standing like cranes on one leg, struggling 
into underwear, paused to regard him as he 
tragically passed by. 

“Huh!” said Doe. “He'll be back. I’ve 
seen such cases, and they always come back 
when the fever dies.” 

“You don’t think he’s quitting the club, 
do you?”’ Tommy asked anxiously. 

“He ain’t quitting anything,’ Doc re- 
sponded. ‘“‘It’s just a gentleman enjoying 
a nutty afternoon.” 

Elmer, carrying an empty hand bag and 
the rusty niblick, marched through the hall 
to the grillroom, where four or five members 
idled over dice boxes and tea. A cheery fire 
burned in the big fireplace. The last rays 
of sunshine filtered through the curtains, 
lighting the room, and someone called a 
greeting to Mr. Grant, which he either did 
not hear or chose to ignore. Passing the fire- 
place, he paused and stared, for there at one 
side, surrounded by its elegant plate-glass 
walls and its nickeled decorations, was the 
Red Coat for which he had struggled in 
vain. Two or three silver cups stood proudly 
atop the case, but Elmer paid no heed to 
them. 

“You so-and-so!’’ he said bitterly, ad- 
dressing the red garment directly, and if a 
coat can ever be said to grin, the regal gar- 
ment mocked him. It was then, as excited 
members afterward described the scene, 
that Elmer Grant seemed to lose control of 
himself. It was almost as if some super- 
human surge of emotion rose within him 
and took command; and if so, that same 
surge cost the club money, because Elmer 
was seen by at least six members, and heard 
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‘“My dear duchess, you relieve my mind 
intensely.” 

“No doubt,” said the duchess dryly, and 
paused. ‘“‘One is Scrymgeour’s secretary, 
one is a female artist and one an out-of- 
work chorus girl I think you said. Please 
persuade the theatrical manager you spoke 
of to give the chorus girl employment. 
I’’—the duchess swallowed painfully—‘“‘I 
will consent to be seen in his dreadful 
theater, in a box, naturally, as some kind of 
compensation.” 

“T am sure there will be no difficulty 
whatever about that. Need I say how 
much I admire the beauty of your maternal 
sacrifice?’”’ 

But the duchess had hung up the re- 
ceiver. 

eit: 

N MARTA’S studio a tea party ran its 

appointed course. Peggy lounged char- 
acteristically on ahomemade divan; Muriel, 
less bohemian by nature and training, sat 
in the only armchair; Marta had curled up 
on the rug beside the teapot and tea 
things. She spoke at last with the brutality 
of one who sees life stripped of illusion. 
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rather elderly taxicab, but his spirit roamed 
far away. He saw Frederica, lovely as 
some dream at dawn, passing through gra- 
cious houses, dancing in exclusive circles, 
moving with the unconscious perfection of 
her type and training amid surroundings 
where no one used obvious perfume to 
excess or baited a hook with not too subtle 
charms or held one’s hand or caused her 
hand to be held. His soul went wailing 
through the night to the premises of the 
Blue Moon dance club, and a sick ache tore 
at his vitals, because he knew Frederica to 
be in the arms of another. And though he 
saw in his vision Frederica insulated from 


those arms by her customary air of cool | 
detachment, Rollo longed to strangle the © 
man, not out of hate but from the simple | 
working of natural forces which impel | 


agonized males to these crude actions. 


“Shall you come in just for one moment?” 


cooed Peggy on her doorstep. 

Achieving a wan smile, Rollo declined. 
She looked up at him with disarming sweet- 
ness. 


“But you will motor me to the seaside | 


tomorrow, won’t you, just by ourselves? 
I love your car; it’s so different. Could 
you call for me ’bout half past eleven? 
Good night, Rollo, you dear thing.” 

He lit a cigarette and rode home under 
the mocking stars. 

“Tt must be so, of course. Girls are all 
children, and obviously one has to give up 
to them. It’s just as natural for her to 
want to go to Brighton as for me to loathe 


going,’’ he told himself, while the twelve- | 


year-old Blitz thundered seaward, mas- 
sive and reliable as some state elephant 
which has seen the passing of generations. 
Peggy nestled beside him in the front seat, 
trying to conceal her misery at the presence 
of Gregg in the back. They fled between 
spring hedges starred with primrose and 
fields where lambs played their simple 
games. 

“Beautiful! 
and Peggy answered, “But of course, 
darling!”” and thought of lunch at the 
Monopole Hotel and the new suit beneath 
her motoring coat, contrived heaven knows 
how, and the fact that Mr. David, an emi- 
nent manager, sheltered himself at the 
Monopole for the time being. 

“A duke looks very well, even in this 
rattletrap,’”’ she reflected, and crooned 
aloud, “Not cross with me, are you, Rollo?” 

“Of course not,’’ responded Rollo, who 
had completely forgotten her existence. 

They lunched in a cloud of glory under 
the eyes of Mr. David and three ladies, 
each reputed to be the most beautiful ac- 
tress in the world. Since in this way a girl 
shows her power, Peggy coaxed champagne 
and out-of-season dishes. Rollo sighed 
faintly. 

Undoubtedly a godchild may be expens- 
ive, though virtueis its own reward. Never- 
theless, she cradled her head on his shoulder 
very affectionately on the way home, in 
spite of Gregg, until Rollo, who had ideals 
about his driving, said, ‘Sit up like a good 
girl, Peggy. You make an awful drag on 
the steering wheel.” 

Through a week of dances and enter- 
tainment she led him, till the final Sunday, 
when she considered herself justified in 
having tea at his apartment. At her mas- 
ter’s earnest request, Mrs. Gregg waited 
upon them, a solid, reassuring body of a 
woman. 

Over the crumbs of the final cake and the 
ashes of the final cigarette, Peggy said 
softly, ‘“This is our last time together for 
ages.” 

Rollo nodded. He had the desire to get 
in a few days of golf practice. Peggy laid 
her hand gently over his. 

“Do you love me the least little tiny 
bit?” 

“But, my dear Peggy, it’s scarcely a 
fortnight since I told you my heart was 
broken and I could never love any girl 
again. Have you forgotten what I said 
when first you and Muriel and Marta came 
to dinner?” 


Beautiful!”’ sighed Rollo, | 


For a moment the grim shade of the 
duchess hovered before his eyes. Could she 
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have seen even further into the hearts of his 
godchildren than he himself? 

““A fortnight’s a long time. Men don’t 
make themselves miserable over a girl who 
turns them down. Men 

“Pooh! What do you know about men? 
What can the average girl’s shallow little 
mind know of the depth of feeling in a 
man?”’ inquired Rollo loftily. “I am a 
walking tragedy all the time I take you 
here and there. Never forget that.” 

“So a week wasn’t long enough,’’ she 
reflected. “‘Well, I’m not afraid of the two 
others. Muriel’s a mere baby and Marta’s 
too cynical. It’s fatal to be cynical before 
you’re married.” 

She got up and made her farewells with 
a pretty reserve. 

““Good-by for ever so long. Swear you'll 
come to the first night,’’ she ended. The 
duke swore. 

Nevertheless, he got his golf. Barely had 
he read the professional’s telegram making 
an appointment for a lesson when Muriel’s 
clear voice over the telephone announced 
that she had nothing to do and all the week 
to do it in. 

Rollo qualified in his soul the responsi- 
bilities of a godfather, yet being by nature 
kindly, he said, ‘‘Why not come down to 
Oxwood Heath with me? It’s a lovely 
day.” 

He let Gregg drive and sat with her in 
the back of the car. She looked very sweet, 
round-faced, wide-eyed and innocent. Her 
gayly patterned knitted suit contrasted 
with her dark hair. He could imagine her 
getting married and saying, when a demand 
for rent came in, ‘‘Oh, George, do we really 
have to pay the landlord for being allowed 
to live here? What a horrid man he must 
be!” 

“Such a helpmate,”’ he mused cynically. 
“Or is it a helpmeet? I dunno. Anyway, 
I feel like a baby snatcher.”’ 

As she, Rollo, the professional and the 
caddie moved off to the first tee Muriel 
said, ‘‘What a sweet little boy to carry the 
tennis bats—golf sticks, I mean.” 

“Clubs,” corrected Rollo mechanically, 
and pulled his first drive into the rough. 

Still she pleased him, because she was so 
happy. She liked everything—the links, 
the clubhouse, the lunch, the weather, his 
plus-fours and the caddie’s face. They 
motored home, as it were, sticky with balm. 
The least he felt he could do was to offer 
her a theater party. They sat in a box on 
the next night, following with breathless 
interest that breathless drama entitled 
Only a Girl’s Love. 

“Oh, Frederica, Frederica,’’ murmured 
Rollo time after time, ‘“‘why did you for- 
sake me, when I would rather black your 
shoes than kiss any other girl?” 

As she drew off her best silk stockings, 
examined them carefully for incipient lad- 
ders, and rolled them into a ball, Muriel 
yawned frankly.’ 

“How I’d have loved to be taken to the 
Somerset Maugham comedy,” she thought. 
“But there it is; I must be the sort of girl 
men like to marry. Peggy’s all right for a 
violent flirtation, and Marta’s witty and 
cynical and amusing; but men don’t marry 
those kinds. They want the eternal mother- 
woman with roses round the door, tying 
up a cut finger with one hand and bathing 
the baby with the other.”’ 

At the end of the week, Rollo, by re- 
quest, motored Muriel forty miles into Sus- 
sex to visit her uncle, the Rev. Broadwood 
Hopkinson, his wife and Muriel’s seven 
cousins. Littlefield is not a great journey 
from London, and Muriel steadfastly re- 
fused to allow the presence of a luncheon 
basket in the car or to lunch at a roadside 
inn. 

““There’s sure to be something to eat at 
the vicarage, and if not, I’ll get Aunt Mary 
to let me make you an omelet,” she in- 
sisted in her calm fashion. 

Rollo sighed. The omelet of an amateur 
cook is a poor reward for several hours’ 
driving. 

“Still,” he reflected, ‘‘it’s the child’s day 
out, and as matters are, does it signify 
whether I do one thing or another?” 
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Naturally, they took Aunt Mary com- 
pletely by surprise; but in these large 
families no one is ever seriously put out. 
What there was just had to do. Rollo ate 
his cold mutton like a man, surrounded by 
Muriel’s cousins, beginning with Erica, 
aged seventeen, and ending with Leofric, 
aged three. 

After luncheon the Rev. Broadwood 
Hopkinson insisted on showing him the 
church. St. Agnes is one of the few thou- 
sand genuine Norman fabrics in the coun- 
try, rich in historic monuments. The vicar 
explained them all and later took his guest 
up into the belfry to look at the bells. 

They returned to find Muriel on the best 
of terms with the children, assisting in the 
preparation of tea. Aunt Mary, with a 
mother’s instinct, asked gently across the 
teacups, ““And are you two engaged, did 
you say?” 

“Oh, no,” responded the duke instantly, 
“‘we are not engaged.” 

““No,’”’ echoed Muriel, 
gaged.” 

It was dark when they reached Muriel’s 
boarding house. Rollo put the gear lever 
in neutral and pulled over the hand brake 
with a little sigh. Life appeared desper- 
ately crowded these days. 

Muriel said, “‘I’m going away to Devon- 
shire for my second week’s holiday.” 

“Good luck!”’ replied her host. Silence 
fell except for the tick-over of the engine. 

“Ts that all?’’ asked Muriel at last. 

“Yes. ’Fraid I can’t come and see you 
off. Wish I could.” He felt old and tired. 
At home waited a bath, food, drink and, 
above all, rest. 

**Good-by,”’ she murmured, not moving. 

Rollo got down and opened the car door 
on her side. 

*“Good-by,” he said firmly, and watched 
her pass up a flight of steps to the entrance 
of the boarding house. 

It seemed delightful to step into a hot 
bath, to put on clean linen and fresh clothes. 
Dinner among his own possessions had 
never tasted so good. Later, stretched in 
his favorite armchair, Rollo began to over- 
look at least some of a godfather’s respon- 
sibilities. Upon his pleasant musing there 
broke the voice of Mrs. Gregg. 

“T beg Your Grace’s pardon, but if it is 
convenient, here are this week’s accounts. 
I’m afraid Your Grace will find three rather 
large items—house linen, fifty pounds; 
wine merchant, twenty pounds ten shil- 
lings; and new boiler and fitting, eighteen 
pounds six and tenpence.”’ 

An expression of almost physical pain 
stole over her employer’s face. 

“But, Mrs. Gregg, can this be true? 
Nearly a hundred pounds, and only a boiler 
and a few sheets to show for it!” 

Mrs. Gregg shook her head gravely. 

““Vou’ve never done with an ’ouse, Your 
Grace. It comes in waves. I’m afraid it’ll 
be new curtains next.” 

She sighed, being fond of him, and re- 
tired, creaking faintly. 

In the financial circumstances, Rollo was 
glad when Marta Stevens telephoned, ask- 
ing him to dine with her at the Town 
Mouse Café in Chelsea. 

‘She at least returns one’s hospitality as 
well as she can,”’ he thought, and met her 
at 7:30 inasmall caravansary decorated in 
strange taste. She gave him scrambled 
eggs, cheese savory and a pear, and after- 
ward led him out onto the Embankment 
to look at the river. She was the same 
Marta, in the same blue suit and cloche hat, 
smoking the same cheap cigarettes. She 
leaned on the parapet and talked to him in 
the half dark. 


“we are not en- 
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“Look at all those blues and grays with 
lumps of orange from the lights on the other 
side. Can’t you see Drian or Domergue 
painting it in a couple of smears and a 
blob? You don’t know anything about art, 
Rollo. People like you had to have court 
painters to keep them straight about pic- 
tures.” 

‘‘T like pictures of a man in a pink coat on 
a horse jumping a fence in the hunting 
field,’ said Rollo wistfully. 

He saw a tug towing two barges in line 
ahead, and the leading barge seemed like 
Frederica and the one astern like himself, 
because it would never catch up the one 


- ahead of it. 


“You’re so restless. Why don’t you sit 
back and let life go by? Come and loaf in 
my studio tomorrow afternoon while I 
work. You needn’t talk, or do anything 
you don’t want to.” 

“Thank you,” he answered, for he had 
heard a great deal about studios and be- 
lieved the worst. Nevertheless, he found 
no beautiful girl posing as Eve before the 
fall—only Marta in a faded smock, her au- 
burn head flaming above it, at work on a 
vast length of canvas strung along the wall. 
Not being able to grasp the scheme of it, 
Rollo wished her good afternoon and made 
tactful inquiries. 

“Flop on the divan and have a cig- 
arette. . This? This is a fresco for a 
cathedral—the battle between Barak and 
Sisera.”’ 

“Good work,” exclaimed Rollo admir- 
ingly. ‘‘Which cathedral’s ordered it?” 

“Oh, no cathedral, you dear idiot. It’s 
a fresco suitable for a cathedral that wants 
a suitable fresco. Sometimes I simply have 
to work in masses. These limited designs 
cramp the intellect.” 

Presently she laid aside her brushes and 
made tea for him. Up to a point, she was 
clever with men, and she had a new world 
to show him. Besides, as she said, he could 
do as he liked. He felt as free as the bond 
slave of love can ever feel. 

“Come again,’”’ suggested Marta. ‘“‘If 
you think you’re being an expense to me, 
you can bring your own cakes; I don’t 
mind.” 

‘‘How the poor devil suffers,” she thought 
when he had gone. “From the way he 
moons over his lost love, one would think 
no two women were alike. However, she 
is lost, and he feels more at home here than 
anywhere.” 

On Friday, an unlucky day, as everyone 
knows, she took him to a studio rag. There 
were light and laughter, fancy dress and 
frivolity. Rollo as Harlequin and Marta as 
Pierrette made a pretty pair. Much wine 
flowed, and Zaza d’Alencon, from the Cos- 
mopolis Roof, danced the cancan, only 
more so. 

At three A.M. Marta laid her face against 
Rollo’s, and being candid for the first and 
last time, said, “My poor lost darling, 
you're so sad. Forget this will-o’-the-wisp 
girl and look at me. I’ve forgotten more 
about love than she ever knew. Kiss me 
and see if I don’t.” 

Her scarlet mouth lay an inch from his, 
and through his brain ran icy clear, for no 
sane reason, an absurd phrase learned as a 
child: ‘‘He saw the gnu was a new gnu 
and not the gnu he knew.’”’ Somehow he 
walked out of the studio, found his over- 
coat, beckoned a taxicab and went home, 
no longer in any sense a godfather. 
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USING in bed over his morning tea 
and a cigarette, Rollo came to certain 
conclusions. 
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by a mine? Anyway, it doesn’t matter. 
You’ve had shell shock, and the result is you 
don’t know B from a bull’s foot. Pull your- 
self together, man. And where’s your 
ticket?” 

=. lost. 1t, sire 

“That’s all right, Milton,” said Jeremy. 
“T’ll see that it’s all right. I’ll answer for 
him.” 

“Yes, my lord,” said Milton, puzzled. 
“Tf you say so, my lord. But I don’t know 
what the company would say. All right, 
my lord. Good night, my lord.” 

But as the two men passed up the road 
alone, and he went the rounds to lock up 
the station, he mumbled to himself: 

“Shell shock, eh? Rummy sort of shell 
shock. Something very deep here. Now 
why did that man recognize his lordship 
as Mr. Laytree or Maytree or Haytree, 
whatever it is. I’m sure it’s no business of 


mine. But it looks decidedly fishy. Now 
I wonder v 

“Ballan,” said Jeremy as they walked 
up the road toward the castle, ‘“‘you’re an 
idiot.” 

‘Yes, sir,’”’ said Ballan. 


“A first-prize boob. You’ve given the 
show away to old Methuselah there.” 

“Yes, sir. What show, sir?” 

“Well, I’m not Lord Amlett at all.” 

“No, sir; I never said you was.” 

“Don’t be an ass. I’m supposed to be.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

For the second time within a few hours 
Jeremy found himself telling the unvar- 
nished truth about himself. It was so 
refreshing that he began to fear he was 
contracting the habit. Ballan listened in si- 
lence. 

Then he volunteered a suggestion. 

“T’m sorry if I’ve put my foot in it, sir,”’ 
he said. “But I saw your picture in a paper 
as the new owner of Pulldan Castle. It said 
nothing about lords, so I just thought you’d 
struck it lucky and came right along for the 
sake of old times to look you up. I'll go 
back right away, for I can see you’re in a 
fix. But there’s one idea, sir: You remem- 
ber Colonel Jackson? Well, he’s got a post 
in the Criminal Investigation Department 
at Scotland Yard. He was going to get me 
a job as a policeman. He’s the man for 
your problem, sir.” 

“That’s just what I’m afraid of,” said 
Jeremy. “‘The less the C. I. D. hears about 
me, the better.” 

“But Colonel Jackson could hear the 
whole story, and he’s got means of finding 
the missing Lord Amlett, and nothing need 
be said. He’d do it in a friendly way. Sup- 
pose I go back to town tomorrow and take 
a letter from you mS 

“No, you don’t; no letters.” 

“Well, I could go and explain things to 
him. He’d come up like a shot, I’m sure, sir. 
I'd like to help, now I’ve made a bloomer. 
I’m not such a thundering ass usually, you 
know.” 

“That’s true,’”’ said Jeremy. ‘‘I believe 
there’s something in it. You go back to 
town tomorrow morning and fetch Colonel 
Jackson back here. Goodness knows, I’ve 
got into such a holy mess here, I’d like to 
have another man’s opinion. I can’t see the 
blessed wood for the bally trees.” 

Jeremy didn’t tell Ballan the worst of his 
difficulties. He didn’t tell him of the anom- 
alous position of Olivia, who was bravely 
pretending to be the sister of a man whom 
so many people were beginning to know 
was not the man he was supposed to be; of 
Lady Dorothy and her unwelcome love for 
him; of the thousand and one elaborate 
pretenses by which his miserable position 
was bolstered up; of the money difficulty; 
of the countless little mistakes and omis- 
sions which added to the cloud of suspicion 
and general bewilderment which was set- 
tling down on all who lived in Pulldan Cas- 
tle. After all, if Ballan grasped the main 
idea, that surely should be enough for him. 
No use clogging his brain up with useless 
details. 
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The butler was puzzled when his lordship 
arrived at the castle late and in the com- 
pany of an entire stranger, with whom he 
sat up until two A.M. in the gun room, talk- 
ing. It wasn’t for him to gossip in the serv- 
ants’ hall. He could leave that for the foot- 
men, who nobly fulfilled their duty in the 
matter. But it was queer. The following 
morning the car was ordered for thestranger, 
and his lordship saw him off in person. That 
was queer too. 

“Who was that?” the butler heard Olivia 
ask Jeremy after breakfast. But the butler 
did not hear the answer. 

Jeremy told her the whole story. He also 
told her that Lady Dorothy knew he was 
not Lord Amlett. 

“My dear,’ she said, “if you tell many 
more people, there’ll be no one left to know, 
and then it will be delightfully simple.” 

“Yes, and each one I tell immediately 
has a hold over me and limits my freedom 
of action. I feel like Gulliver already.” 

He did not tell Olivia the reason for his 
disclosures to Lady Dorothy, but she 


guessed. 

“Poor old Jeremy,’ she said. “Was it 
very bad?” 

“Tt was awful,’ he answered. ‘Worse 


than waiting to have a tooth out.” 

‘By the way,” said Olivia, ‘‘I wanted to 
ask you something. Have you heard any 
chance gossip about a mysterious woman 
in green?” 

“No; why?” 

“Well, I think you ought to know. I 
heard one or two odd remarks from villagers 
the other day, but they wouldn’t say any- 
thing definite.” 

“What sort of remarks?” 

“Oh, quite vague. Only it seems there is 
a stranger somewhere about who is asking 
questions. You know how anything out of 
the ordinary causes gossip in a village.” 

“T do—to my cost. Have you 
ever seen her?’’ 

“No. She comes into the village by train, 
I understand, and has been seen wandering 
about the castle gates. I wondered Ae 

““My dear,” he said gravely, ‘‘I don’t 
quite know what your meaning is. But I 
can assure you I have no horrible past to 
come to sudden flower in a green frock. My 
present is quite horrible enough in parts. 
But whoever the lady in green may be, she 
has nothing to do with me.” 

The following day as he went down to 
meet Colonel Jackson, who had wired 
“Coming immediately”’ the station plat- 
form was deserted. But as he drove off with 
his guest he chanced to look back, and there 
for the first time he saw the woman in 
green, in deep conversation with old Milton, 
the station master. 

“Let ’em all come!” said Jeremy grimly, 
as he put the car at full speed up the road. 
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OLONEL JACKSON, of the C. I. D., 

Ballan, Jeremy and Olivia held a coun- 
cil of war in the breakfast room the follow- 
ing morning. The first nip of early autumn 
was in the air, and a wood fire had been 
lighted, for at Pulldan very early rising was 
the usual habit. Jeremy sat on the high 
fender, cleaning a favorite pipe; Colonel 
Jackson sat opposite him, and Olivia re- 
mained in her high-backed chair, her head 
held high and an imp of amusement dan- 
cing in her eyes. Ballan kept in the back- 
ground. He felt that he was out of place— 
a feeling which was, by the way, shared by 
the butler. But his lordship’s orders was 
orders, and there you were. 

“You seem to have involved yourself 
fairly completely in every direction,” said 
Colonel Jackson. ‘‘You might have got 
away with it if you hadn’t begun signing 
documents. Put a pen into a grown man’s 
hand and he immediately relapses into 
second childhood. You should see some of 
the love letters Well, as I was saying, 
the mess now is largely a financial one. If 
any of the injured parties ——” 


“There are no injured parties,” said 
Jeremy. “I’m the only injured party.’ 

“What about the next heir to the title? 
What about Aleck Thane? What about 
Lady Dorothy? Not financial injury, I 
grant it; but they’ve all reasons for not ap- 
preciating your imposture.” 

“Yes, and I’m up to be shot at by every 
one of the bunch! And they’ve all a grouse 
against me.” 

“Tf you take my advice, 
Jackson, ‘‘you will gently and quietly dis- 
appear. Back to London. Never mind the 
title, never mind the castle, forget all about 
Lady Dorothy and Thane. You’d better 
both disappear—and don’t come back until 
the real Lord Amlett turns up. Don’t show 
your face.” 

“But what about money? We’ve been 
living on Olivia’s share all this time, and 
we're both fairly stony by now. The agent 
has enough in his general account to carry 
on with, but until I start playing with the 
ancestral booty he’s living from hand to 
mouth.” 

Colonel Jackson was one of those men 
who have the happy knack of seeing life as 
a series of possible alternatives. He con- 
sidered the chances, ruthlessly rejected all 
but one, accepted that and carried it out 
without a backward glance. Such is the 
stuff of success. 

His calm gray eyes showed no trace of 
emotion as he said, “‘ Why not let the castle 
furnished?” 

Jeremy glanced towards Olivia, fearful 
lest this vandalism toward her old home 
might disturb her. 

“Pull yourself together,’ said Jeremy. 
‘‘Pulldan’s not exactly a seaside bungalow.” 

“But, Jeremy, it would be the very 
thing!” said Olivia. 

“You really think so? Then we'll let it. 
Brilliant idea. I must confess I haven’t the 
foggiest notion how to set about it. Had 
Ballan better slip down to the village and 
put a notice in the post-office window?” 

“You’ll want an agent,” said Colonel 
Jackson, “to look after your interests, make 
inventories, fix and collect the rent, and see 
to ingoings and outgoings, repairs, and so 
on. Fortunately, I’ve a tenant who’s look- 
ing for such a spot. He’s American, 
and 

‘Say no more,” said Jeremy. ‘It’s his 
money we want. Oh, Lord Amlett, what a 
tangled web we weave since you first taught 
us to deceive! You’re going to have some 
nice surprises when you do come back. 
I had mine in installments. You’ll get 
yours in one single issue, all with your 
name on.” 

“Poor old Arthur!’’ said Olivia. “I 
wonder where he is, really.” 

Olivia had been rather more serious 
lately, thought Jeremy. He wondered oc- 
casionally, when he had time to wonder— 
which was not often—at her absorption. 
He could not follow her there. Of course, 
he could realize when he began to think 
about it that all this which was something 
of a set strategical problem to him was a 
matter of infinite concern to her. 

She was still profoundly disturbed by the 
sudden death of her brother and her father. 
The first had not been entirely unexpected, 
but the second had shocked her by its swift 
tragedy. She had cut herself off from all 
her friends and the word had gone forth 
through the county that Pulldan Castle was 
not a place to visit for some time to come. 
She was disturbed, too, about Aleck Thane. 
She had not told Jeremy of the scene she 
had had with him when she had told him 
that his suit was hopeless. Only then had 
she really fathomed the bully that lay at 
the bottom of Thane’s character. That was 
a bitter disappointment. She had been 
fond of Thane, in a spirit of friendliness; 
she knew now that that friendship was 
dead. She had been fond of Lady Dorothy; 
amused by her vagaries, her  ultra- 
fashionable whims, her extravagances: now 
she was afraid of her. She loved Pulldan 
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wind in about five minutes. I can see it in 
his open countenance.” 

“And by the way,”’ went on Thane, ‘you 
may remember that monkey you owe me.” 

“Ugh! It’s come!”’ said Jeremy to him- 
self. “And a monkey, too! By which he 
means five hundred of the best! Blest if I 
knew I owed him five hundred pounds. I 
suppose it’s another legacy from my miss- 
ing self.’’ 

“Yes, I remember,” said Jeremy aloud. 

“Y’d be much obliged if you could— 
I hate to have to ask, but the fact is I’m in 
rather a hard corner myself.” 

“When do you want it?” 

“Fact is I want it now. I’ve had a sort of 
an ultimatum which expires in about an 
hour.” 

Open on the desk in front of Jeremy was 
the pass book with its tantalizing balance. 
Next to it lay the check book. Thane must 
have seen both of them. Indeed he was look- 
ing in their direction now. No use saying 
he hadn’t got the money. No use con- 
fessing, nothing was any use, save five hun- 
dred pounds immediately. 

“It’s a bit sudden,” he said in a flat, life- 
less voice. 

“Hardly that. It’s been on the stocks 
for well over three months!” 

The man’s voice was hard, determined. 
Jeremy disliked him more and more. It was 
obvious the fellow would have no mercy if 
he once really suspected the truth. After 
all, why not give him a check? The real 
Lord Amlett apparently owed him the 
money. 

“There’s your I. O. U.,”’ said Thane, put- 
ting a slip of paper on the desk. ‘I hate to 
have to insist on it like this.” 

There was that in the tone of his voice 
which made refusal impossible. Jeremy’s 
mind was made up. 

“Cheer up!” he said. ‘‘I hate it far worse 
than you do.” 

He drew the check book toward him, 
wrote the check, signed it and passed it 
over. Thane put it away in an inside pocket 
without glancing at it, and then walked over 
to the fireplace. 

“There’s one other thing,”’ he said. 

“ec Yes? ” 

“May as well be outspoken about it.” 

““My experience is, when people begin in 
that way, what they really mean is may as 
well be rude about it! I hope that’s not 
what you mean.” 

The man’s arrogant attitude angered 
Jeremy. He was the more angry because he 
felt that Aleck Thane had, after all, more 
right to be there than he himself had. He 
knew, too, that he had made a mistake in 
signing the check. It was curious how he re- 
acted in spite of himself to Thane’s brusque- 
ness. Thane’s hardness seemed to call up 
an answering hardness in Jeremy, so that 
he always went further than he intended to 
go. When he was alone he was always 
making good resolutions about using tact 
and being diplomatic; when he was with 
Thane he had an irresistible impulse to fol- 
low impulsive reckless whims. 

“That’s not what I mean,”’ said Thane. 

“Good! ’Cos I don’t see why we should 
quarrel.” 

“It’s about Olivia,’ said Thane, swing- 
ing his crop in his hand. 

“T thought that subject was closed.” 

“Well, it’s not. So far as I’m concerned, 
it never will be closed.”’ 

“T thought you had spoken to Olivia her- 
self about it.” 

“What’s that got to do with you?” 

“Don’t be a prize idiot, Thane. Be an 
idiot if you like, but don’t be a prize idiot. 
When you brought the subject up before I 
told you my advice was to clear out. You 
wouldn’t listen. My advice is still to clear 
out. Not that I suppose you'll listen any 
more now than then.” 

“When I spoke to you last, you were not 
the head of the family. You are now. For 
what it’s worth, you’ve got all that was 
coming to you. Once and for all—I’m not 
asking for your advice—I want to know 
whether you stand by what you said in Pal- 
estine when you told me to go in and win. 
If I can persuade Olivia to change her mind, 
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have I your support, or must I count you 
on the other side—against me?” 

“You’ve put the matter in a nutshell,” 
said Jeremy. “I’m center forward on the 
other side. You’ve spoken out. You want 
me to speak out. Well, you can have it. If 
you were the last man on earth but one, and 
I was the other one, I’d say nothing doing. 
You can put that in your pipe and smoke it. 
If I can help it, you’re not going to marry 
Olivia, now or at any other time. So that’s 
that.” 

For one long silent moment Jeremy 
thought that Aleck Thane intended to hit 
him. They faced each other, two perfectly 
sane and respectable English gentlemen, 
who, because of some inherent difference in 
their composition, hated each other like 
poison. The overwhelming desire to let 
their dislike have its way with them welled 
up, struggled for the mastery—and sank 
back. They had not moved. 

Then Thane turned on his heel, and with 
a heavy irony said, “Thanks for your cour- 
tesy.”’ 

As the door closed behind him Jeremy 
sighed. 

“Ah, well!’”’ he said, and turned once 
more to his papers. 

b But he was not left in peace for long. 
There was another knock on the door, and 
the butler entered. 

“Begging your pardon, my lord.” 

“Yes, what is it?” 

“T beg to give notice, my lord.” 

eA 9 

“Yes, my lord. I’m sorry.” 

“So am I. What’s all that whispering 
outside?”’ 

“Tt’s the other servants, my lord.” 

“Do they wish to give notice too?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“All of them?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Have ’em in.” 

The butler showed the waiting servants 
in. Jeremy surveyed the crowd. Those 
nearest to him did not meet his eye, but 
their efforts to efface themselves were subtly 
circumvented by those in the background, 
who had even less wish to take the front- 
rank places. 

“So you're all going?” 

There was a faint murmur of assent, as 
though the wind had passed through a 
copse of dead trees. 

“Any complaints?” 

“Tt’s not complaints, my lord,” said the 
butler, who was spokesman. “But we’d 
rather go.” 

“You don’t like the idea of the castle 
being let furnished?” 

“No, my lord. But it’s not that. We’d 
rather go.” 

This was something of a poser. Some of 
these people were old servants. He didn’t 
like the idea of wholesale interference on 
these lines. 

“Tell me,” he said to the butler, ‘how 
long have you been with us?” 

“Thirteen years next Michaelmas, my 
lord.” 

“That’s a long time.” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

He turned to the housekeeper. 

“And you?” 

‘Five years, my lord,’’ she answered with 
a curtsy. 

“What do you complain of?” 

“Nothing, my lord.” 

“And you?” This to the first footman. 

“Three years only, my lord. But I beg 
to give notice just the same, my lord.” 

“Um—I suppose you realize that you 
may put me in a very awkward position, all 
of you? I suppose that you will all want to 
leave in a week’s time?”’ 

“Excuse me, my lord,’ said the butler, 
“but perhaps I had better explain. We do 
not wish to work out our notice. We are 
quite ready to forfeit our notice money. We 
want to go at once.” 

This was a bombshell. 

“Ts that so?”’ Jeremy asked the general 
company. Again that faint murmur of as- 
sent passed through their ranks. ‘‘ You’d 
like to go now?” 


(Continued on Page 113) 
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NUMBERING 
MACHINES 


NE mistake in a 
numbering sys- 
tem may cost you 
more than several 
Bates Numbering Ma- 
chines—and these ma- 
chines can’t go wrong. 
They number automa- 
tically and correctly. 

The hundreds of 
thousands of Bates 
Numbering Machines 
all over the world are 
doing every conceivable kind of 
numbering work in offices, stores and 
factories. Brokers are using them 
for numbering selling orders, buying 
orders, accounts, statements, etc. 
Hotels use them for numbering meal 
tickets, order slips, checks, tags, 
vouchers, etc. Schools number rec- 
ords, books, reports with them. 

Bates Numbering Machines num- 
ber consecutively (1, 2, 3, 4, etc.), 
duplicates (IGRI, 23, Semetc,), 
triplicate (1, 1, 1; oem, «35 
etc.), repeat (1, 1, 1, 1, as often as 
you wish). 

Ask your stationer or rubber stamp 
dealer to show you a Bates Number- 
ing Machine. You will see many 
profitable uses to put it to in your 
own business. Bates Numbering 
Machines sell for $13. up. 
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Spin the knob 
and follow the red 
line on the Bates 
Telephone Index 
and in two sec- 
onds the name 
and number you 
want is staring 
you in the face. 
The paper roll 
has room for 720 names and numbers. 
Get one at any good stationery or 
department store. Price $2.50 up. 

The Bates Radio Index is a com- 
plete log and directory of stations 
with space for your own dial read- 
ings. You want W W J Derroit; spin 
the knob till the red line is at D— 
the complete information is before 
you. Bates Radio Indexes are for 
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you'll wish you’d counted ten. You'll want 
to be back at Pulldan again. Now listen! 
I’m going to write an order to Mr. Wilkins 
that the whole lot of you have been granted 
three months’ leave, with pay, as from to- 
day.” 

There was a gasp of astonishment. They 
had imagined all kinds of endings to this 
momentous interview, but not that one. 
There was something princely in the idea, 
something superaristocratic in the gesture. 

“Tf at the end of that time,’’ went on 
Jeremy, “you are still of the same stiff- 
necked opinion, then your notices will be 
accepted. If, on the other hand, you wish to 
come back to Pulldan at the end of the 
period, you will be welcome. That will do 
then. I will send orders to Mr. Wilkins im- 
mediately.” 

“Ought to be full board wages,” said a 
thin, sour voice—that of the second foot- 
man, a newcomer to Pulldan, a man gener- 
ally disliked. 

“Ah!” said Jeremy, seizing the advan- 
tage. ‘‘That was Hopkinson, was it? Well, 
Hopkinson, as my offer does not meet with 
your approval, it does not apply to you. 
You are dismissed.” 

“Serves you jolly well right,’’ muttered 
the parlor maid. ‘“‘I’d have bitten my 
tongue out rather than said that.” 

They filed out at last, and Jeremy was 
left alone, uncertain whether he had won 
or lost. 

Once more came a knock at the door. 
The butler entered. 

“Begging your pardon, my lord,” he 
began. 


” 
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background of just the things he had 
known all his days. It was her presence, 
dissociated from her misshapen body and 
her vacant face, that formed a miracle. 

While he was absorbed in picking berries 
from a high bush she had come to stand on 
its farther side, and presently began silently 
adding her labor to his, pouring handfuls of 
pale-blue fruit into his bucket. It was a 
day of terrific heat, made resonant by a 
myriad insect noises. Close to the earth, 
under the blanket of the shrill din, there 
was silence. Jarrad was the first to break it, 
rebuking the girl sharply for including too 
many undersized berries. She docilely ac- 
cepted the reproof and corrected her error. 
They had gone on from bush to bush, and 
just as naturally they came to his cabin to- 
gether. 

She stayed with him for a year and two 
months. That was the dream period, the 
unalloyed idyl, of a meager life. Out of ma- 
terial so crude as to be repulsive to others, 
Jarrad molded the perfect sphere of happi- 
ness. He drank from a brimming cup of 
content and lived in a state of mild inebria- 
tion—a sort of simmering ecstasy. For 
once, intuition made him genuinely secre- 
tive; he said nothing of the bewildering 
whirl of the wheel of fortune on his visits to 
Two Heads. 

One day, returning hastily from the 
grocer’s, caring little whether any of the in- 
numerable twists in the road should yield a 
chance encounter or not, he came to the 
entrance to his cabin and noticed wheel 
tracks which were not his own. They en- 
tered by one side of the grass-grown fork 
and left by the other; but at the stem of 
the Y there were signs, easily readable, that 
a horse had stood there for some time, 
stamping his feet in the sand, apparently 
hard and dry on the surface, treacherously 
soft and moist beneath. The woman was 
gone. 

No idea of pursuit occurred to Jarrad; as 
she had come of her own free will, so she 
had disappeared. Whether she had been 
enticed by a chance visitor or coerced by 
someone with authority over her was an 
event equally beyond the range of his specu- 
lation. She had not seemed beautiful to 
him at any time, nor had he loved her in 
the sense of devotion to an individual as 
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“Yes? What is the trouble now?” 

“Well, my lord, we’ve been thinking it 
over below stairs, my lord ——”’ 

“You’re not going to apologize?’’ said 
Jeremy. “Never apologize when orice 
you’ve made up your mind you're doing 
the right thing.” 

“No, my lord. Butit’s not that, my lord.” 

Then what is it?”’ 

“Well, if it’s all the same to you, my 
lord, we’d rather not go. We've changed 
our minds, my lord. We don’t wish to make 
things any more difficult than they are al- 
ready, my lord.” 

“Thank you,” said Jeremy. 

“Then may I take it you will overlook 
what has happened, my lord?”’ 

“Do you speak for all of them?”’ 

“Yes, my lord. I may say when we were 
in the servants’ hall someone proposed 
three cheers for his lordship.” 

“Ha! That’s a rum idea!”’ 

“Yes, my lord. That’s what I thought.” 

Jeremy looked at the man who gave him 
the title and yet knew that he had no right 
to it. 

There was a subtle humor in the situa- 
tion which appealed to both of them. But 
their faces remained comically grave. 

“*T shall be very happy for you to carry 
on as usual,” said Jeremy, his eyes twin- 
kling. 

“Yes, my lord. Thank you, my lord.”’ 

And Jeremy turned once more to his lit- 
tered table, remarking to himself, “I think 
I won that round on points.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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such; but she had been with him within 
the fog, and as long as she had stayed and 
miserable as was her person, from her pres- 
ence had emanated the warmth and illu- 
mination of fellowship. That seemed to 
him a great thing. To look back upon the 
months she had spent in his hovel would 
always be like coming suddenly from the 
shadowed depths of the woods into the sun- 
lit blaze of a clearing. 

At her going he felt a dumb pain to which 
he could give no name. For a time it even 
dulled his eyes; but as days lengthened 
into months it passed, leaving him just as 
he had been before her advent, only en- 
riched by a knowledge of the possession of 
buried gold—something he could drag out 
and gloat over in the lonely hours of the 
long nights of winter. What mattered now, 
as before, was not herself, but the sheer 
miracle of her having been with him. 

After four years, which were as like to the 
four which had preceded her coming as 
peas from the same pod, we come to the 
third high light in Jarrad’s life. It was con- 
cerned with a double murder. Two men in 
the front seat of a motor car had been shot 
in the back while driving on one of the 
many lonely trails that led eventually to 
Chatsworth. It was evident that whoever 
committed the outrage had subsequently 
thrown the gears into reverse, gained mo- 
mentum, swerved the car sharply and 
backed it into the brush as deep as it would 
go. The rear wheels had churned them- 
selves in to thehubs. Ifthe intent had been 
either to bury the car from:sight or to turn 
it and flee, the purpose had been frustrated 
by the treacherous sand. 

Jarrad happened to drive by the scene of 
the murder before anyone else. His first 
impulse after stopping his mule was to leap 
out and run to the assistance of the car in 
trouble, but something startlingly gro- 
tesque in the pose of its occupants arrested 
him. Like most woodsmen, however delib- 
erate, he was keen of eye and rapid in de- 
duction. Before he had time to think he 
knew the two men were dead. He stood up, 
then climbed on the board seat in his ram- 
shackle wagon, and remained erect for a 


long time, reading as from an open book. | 


Here was a language he could understand 
and for which his mental vocabulary was 
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more complete than that of any other man 
within a hundred miles. He was even un- 
conscious of effort as he interpreted sign 
after sign in the exact sequence of the 
event. It was a vicious story, beginning 
with the double whang of a revolver and 
ending with the roar of an impotent engine, 
quickly stilled because of its terrifying 
threat of betrayal. 

Jarrad had never killed anything in his 
whole life; he had never trapped a muskrat 
or skinned a skunk for easy money, even 
when his exchequer was at its lowest ebb. 
As for shooting a squirrel when he himself 
happened to be hungry, he would far rather 
have starved to death. He could not have 
explained this uncompromising aversion to 
slaughter; but it was simple enough, as are 
all things fundamental. Since the day of 
his first memory the live things of the woods 
had been his friends, blood brothers in his 
solitude. Without knowing it he looked 
upon their friendship as a recompense for 
his lack of human companionship. The 
killing of the least of them was consequently 
something he could not bring himself to do. 
Others might, but he would not. 

Imagine the effect on such a person of the 
willful murder of two fellow beings. The 
world was a lonely place, and yet someone 
had not hesitated to do away with two men, 
possibly two friends. His eyes grew large 
and his swarthy cheeks were set afire by a 
glow from the smoldering excitement 
within him. He was frightened. He did not, 
however, place the horror on the crime, but 
on the waste. 

“Police,” ‘‘sheriff,”. ‘‘justice of the 
peace,’’ were terms which meant nothing to 
him; hence he omitted the formality of 
hurrying to report his discovery to the 
proper authority. Instead, he drove on 
home at top speed, unharnessed the mule 
and turned her loose. He scarcely slept 
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that night, and on the next day and the 
next he stayed within the cabin, held in- 
doors by an instinctive impulse to hide, 
combined with a strange feeling of shame. 

On the third day a posse followed the 
wagon tracks to his door and arrested him. 
The county had latterly been much in the 
public eye by reason of certain atrocious 
crimes which had remained unraveled and 
unpunished. The mood of prosecutor, con- 
stables and jury was one which demanded 
summary action of some sort, even as a 
measure of self-preservation in the esteem 
of the community. Consequently, for lack 
of any better clew, Jarrad was in due 
course indicted for murder. Upon his ap- 
pearance in court, the judge, after a single 
glance, appointed a young lawyer to defend 
him. 

This latest scion of the county bar was a 
shrewd, somewhat ironical young man who 
labored under the name of Leonidas Smith, 
and realized his handicap. Something out 
of the ordinary, some unusually striking 
trick of procedure, is necessary to lift a 
Smith so high above countless fellow 
Smiths that his name will stand out alone 
and be remembered when the smaller 
plums of the professional legal pie are being 
handed around. In Jarrad, Mr. Smith had 
reason to believe he had stumbled on his 
chance, 

Never had lawyer a more mystifying 
client, for Jarrad, dragged into close con- 
tact with his fellow beings, was a happier 
man than he had been at any time save for 
those months set aside from life by com- 
panionship with the woman who had come 
and gone. His body might wince, shrinking 
from truths, suspicions and accusations 
which plunged like long-handled spears into 
the foggy regions of his brain; but his 
brown eyes never wavered from their proc- 
lamation of content, of well-being and such 
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a joy as was quite foreign to Mr. Smith’s 
limited experience. 

Here was a man who had lived all his life 
in a poverty far more abject than the mere 
lack of riches; who scarcely knew how to 
read and write; who had no friend to say a 
good word for him except the storekeeper 
at Two Heads; who was accused of an 
atrocious murder; whose body was misera- 
ble and raggedly clothed—and who yet 
carried in his confiding eyes such a look of 
happiness as Mr. Smith had never before 
seen. 

Idiocy, perhaps. He had heard of those 
Pineys. Probably the man was guilty; if 
so, here was the old defense of insanity more 
than half ready to hand. 

But because insanity was so old and worn 
a subterfuge, Mr. Smith preferred to have 
none of it. He wanted something new, 
something striking, and began an intensive 
study of Jarrad as a possible forcing bed for 
an original idea as grotesque as Jarrad him- 
self. He talked to him by the hour and 
gradually pieced out a fairly true picture of 
his life. He had approached these conver- 
sations in a spirit of good-humored con- 
descension; but without knowing quite 
when it happened, he awoke suddenly to 
the fact that he was dealing with a per- 
sonality so fresh and unused to contacts 
that to touch it anywhere was to light a 
warm spark. 

From that moment Mr. Smith’s attitude 
toward the case and his client changed 
completely. He was no longer intent on 
throwing the limelight on his own name and 
granting to the accused only such benefit as 
might chance to further his cause. What 
had begun to matter now was Jarrad him- 
self—Jarrad, as a manifestation of simplic- 
ity and of unqualified trust. You couldn’t 
abandon a man who looked at you like that, 
no matter what he had done. You couldn’t 
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he not gone for the police, or to his friend, 
the grocer at Two Heads? Why had he 
driven his mule at a gallop? Why had 
he gone home? And, once there, why had he 
locked himself in for two days? With ex- 
asperation, the young lawyer realized that 
he himself knew the answer to all these 
questions, but could not make it intelligible 
in words, and that Jarrad neither knew his 
motive nor had the capacity to make it 
evident. 

But all these considerations suddenly 
shriveled into insignificance in the face of 
Mr. Smith’s next astonishing discovery. 
He had not seen it coming. It had crept 
upon him slowly from behind, leaped upon 
his back and struck a penetrating claw into 
his brain before he knew it was there. Even 
so, the discovery remained for a moment 
unbelievable, for who could credit what 
Mr. Smith now knew—that Jarrad had not 
an inkling of the fact that he was on trial 
for what had already come to be called the 
Piney murders? 

Mr. Smith left the cell hurriedly and 
went for a long walk. Here was such a 
situation as had surely never before con- 
fronted a lawyer—an exception to the father 
of all rules which declares that there is 
nothing new under the sun. He might, of 
course, hammer into Jarrad’s restricted 
consciousness the intelligence of his pre- 
dicament, but that was the last thing he 
wished to do. Of what would it avail to see 
a spirit suddenly wither at its innermost 
source? Any one of us can kill the thing 
that matters most in another, but to few is 
it given to keep that thing alive. 

From that hour the defense of Jarrad’s 
neck became a mere contributory action. 
Only if he could conduct this trial in such 
a way that his friend and client might 
never know of the horrible accusation 
against him could Mr. Smith feel that he 
had risen to the measure of his opportunity. 
A few days ago he would have looked upon 
such an attempt as an aberration of his 
legal mind; but now that he had perceived 
Jarrad’s innocence as something miracu- 
lously warm and alive, protected by a thick 
wall of silence built of unintelligible words, 
the feat seemed well within the limits of 
possibility. All that was needed was a sum- 
mary acquittal. 

As he walked rapidly along a wood path, 
eyes on the ground, hands clenching and 
unclenching, Mr. Smith wondered if more 
seasoned lawyers ever felt what he was feel- 
ing—a personal and vindictive reaction 
against a hypothetical miscarriage of jus- 
tice, He could even imagine himself leaping 
at the throats of the men who should con- 
vict Jarrad of murder. Yes; if they should 
do that, it wouldn’t be safe for him to have 
a gun in his pocket! 

What made things worse was that such 
a conviction was by no means improbable, 
owing to the accumulation of onus on the 
state. The series of atrocious murders, un- 
solved and unpunished, had made a futility 
of judges and juries and a laughingstock 
of detectors of crime, professional and ama- 
teur. Great names had faded away in the 
blight of failure, and even the public at 
large had come to feel itself duped—a con- 
dition which any beginner in the study of 
mob psychology could size up as loaded with 
menace to the ancient tradition of the bene- 
fit of the doubt. 

The times were peculiarly ripe for con- 
victions on circumstantial evidence; and 
not more than a week before, Mr. Smith 
had heard two legal lights agree that a cer- 
tain man, serving a sentence of twenty 
years in the penitentiary, had been guilty 
of nothing but fright. Well, if that was a 
crime, Jarrad was guilty too—even though 
what he had felt had not been fright, but 
a horror indistinguishable from fear. 

Then, with an abruptness which would 
have been comical to any onlooker, Mr. 
Smith’s walk came to an end. He stopped 
with a jolt and stood quite still for the 
space of thirty seconds, while his eyes 
brightened, his lips curved into a smile and 
his head drew slowly erect. After that he 
turned and sauntered homeward. During 
the days which followed he saw a great 
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deal of Jarrad, but never again mentioned 
the murder. He did not consider the time 
he spent at the jail wasted, for in reading 
his strange client he was studying the only 
book of precedents applicable to his cause. 

At last the case came to trial, and Mr. 
Smith welcomed the event. He had his 
defense ready—so ready that he could 
think of it with a chuckle and dismiss it 
with a shrug. His smiling confidence cre- 
ated something of a stir, but its effect was 
as nothing compared with that of the prison- 
er’s bearing. It amused Mr. Smith to 
watch the puzzled expression on the faces 
of the judge, of the jurors and, most of all, of 
the audience, for he knew what it was that 
puzzled them. They were stumped by the 
fact that when they looked at Jarrad Ohne 
they saw a prisoner in the dock; but when 
Jarrad’s eyes chanced to look at them they 
caught their breath, overwhelmed by a 
visualization of release. It was as if the 
abstract idea of freedom could be reduced 
to something more substantial than an 
essence—something as real as a friendly 
dog, roaming around the room, wagging his 
tail, asking to be petted by every stranger’s 
hand. 

But when the prosecuting attorney began 
to pile up his circumstantial evidence, it 
was Mr. Smith’s turn to wonder if he was 
dreaming. The confidence he had in his 
argument for acquittal almost deserted 
him. He was appalled at the manner in 
which details, casual and trifling in them- 
selves, could be linked together by a mind 
with a fixed goal in view so that they 
seemed to form an unbreakable chain, a 
web without a loophole. He realized what 
no amount of reading and didactic warning 
had been able to drill into his head—the 
abysmal treachery of indirect evidence. 
But in the end he regained his assurance. 

“Your Honor,” he began, “one point 
stands out above all others in the able pres- 
entation made by the state, and that is the 
clearness with which it has been established 
that the perpetrator of this outrage was 
cold-blooded enough to sit on the knees of 
the dead driver and back the car of his 
victims off the road into the scrub growth, 
almost but not quite out of sight of 
passers-by. 

“My insignificance as a lawyer is empha- 
sized by the fact that I have been appointed 
to defend a man so destitute of money, 
friends and reputation that no other voice 
has been raised in protest against his in- 
dictment. But I wish the court and the 
prosecution to know that if I believed the 
defendant to be guilty of this atrocious 
murder I would immediately withdraw and 
let justice take its course rather than traffic 
for specious fame with the safety of the 
community.” 

The judge bowed solemnly in recognition 
of the noble sentiments of the youthful de- 
fending attorney; the prosecutor smiled 
cynically; the jury and many of the spec- 
tators stared unbelievingly. Only Jarrad, 
tremendously impressed at the ready flow of 
long and meaningless words, gasped with 
admiration, nodded encouragingly and 
grinned from ear to ear. He was delighted 
that he and his friend should simultaneously 
appear thus prominently in the public eye. 

“Your Honor,” continued Mr. Smith, 
‘before any witnesses are called, and espe- 
cially before the defendant is sworn, I wish 
to present an exhibit too large to be intro- 
duced into this building. I believe it will 
have a decided influence on the course of 
this case. I consequently take the liberty 
to beg that court be adjourned to the yard 
for a few minutes.” 

The judge conceded the request. The 
prisoner, under escort, was led out first; the 
judge followed, and in his train went clerk, 
counsel and spectators. Court was called 
to order in the shade of the jail wall where a 
few privileged cars were parked. Mr. 
Smith walked around one of them, took up 
an easy position with his foot on the run- 
ning board, and leaned inward, resting one 
elbow on the back of the front seat. 

“Come here, Jarrad.” 

Jarrad glanced around questioningly. 
His face was solemn, but not perturbed; it 
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had the intent, earnest look of a child learn- 
ing a new game. The judge nodded; the 
constable gave him a push forward. He 
went to join his counsel at the farther side 
of the car and thus was placed facing the 
assembly of authorities and onlookers. Mr. 
Smith laid his hand on the wheel. 

“Jarrad,” he asked, ‘‘what is this?” 

“Automobile,” said Jarrad eagerly. 

“And this?”’ asked Mr. Smith, switching 
on the lights, which threw pale moons on 
the red brick wall. 

““Automobile,”’ answered Jarrad. 

“And this?’”’ continued Mr. Smith as he 
leaned over and pressed the starter till it 
ground like a broken coffee mill. 

“Automobile,” declared Jarrad fervently. 

“Now, Jarrad, come here.’”?’ Mr. Smith 
led the way to the back of the car, knelt 
down and turned the cock of the gas tank. 
“What’s that?’’ he asked as the gasoline 
began to trickle. 

“Water,” said Jarrad. 

“No, no!” cried Mr. Smith. ‘‘Don’t be 
stupid. Take your time and think. Don’t 
say another word until I tell you to speak. 
Kneel down.”’ 

Jarrad obeyed, his mind more than ac- 
quiescent, but his body wary against his 
will by force of its long training in caution. 
Mr. Smith cupped one hand and caught 
some of the gasoline. 

“So. Don’t be afraid. Catch some of it 
in your hand like this.” 

Jarrad held out a browned and grimy 
paw. The gasoline had a warm, soft feel- 
ing. Its exhalation made it seem to creep 
actively. His hand quivered. 

“Now don’t say anything yet. Just 
smell it—taste it, if you like—it won’t hurt 
you. Here, watch this.” 

With his free hand Mr. Smith drew out a 
handkerchief, sopped it in the gas, turned 
off the flow, tossed the handkerchief to a 
safe distance, went to it, struck a match 
and set it afire. 

As it blazed he drew erect. 

“Ts that water?’ he cried. ‘‘You know 
it isn’t! Would water burn like that? Now 
tell the judge what it is.”’ 

*“Automobile,”” declared Jarrad vehe- 
mently. 

There was a long pause. Mr. Smith 
dusted off his knees, then threw up his 
head and faced the judge. 

“Your Honor,” he said gravely, ‘‘we live 
in a community where one person in every 
four owns a motor car, a tractor or a truck. 
It has become natural to us—judge, jurors 
and lawyers alike—to presuppose a certain 
knowledge of mechanics in every grown 
man. That fact comprises the only vestige 
of excuse for the stupidity with which the 
accused has been arraigned, indicted and 
prosecuted for a crime for which you or I 
or any man or boy present might have been 
tried with much more reason. I move that 
the case be dismissed.”’ 

“Motion granted,” said the judge, a 
congratulatory twinkle in his eye. ‘“ Pris- 
oner discharged.” 

“You are free, Jarrad,’”’ said his young 
counsel. 

Jarrad was still on his knees. He looked 
up at Mr. Smith, at the judge and his aids, 
who were already hurrying away, and at 
the curious crowd, studying him with the 
rapt faces of children at the Zoo. 

“Free?” 

“Just that and no more. The law pro- 
vides conveyance for suspected persons and 
convicts, but none for a man who has done 
no wrong. I’m afraid you’ll have to walk, 
but you are free to go back home.”’ 

“Home, eh?”’ asked Jarrad, frowning. 

“Yes; to the Pineys.”’ 

Jarrad. had enough money in the lining 
of his boot to have paid his defender quite 
a respectable fee, and much more than 
enough to provide himself with any grade 
of transportation; but no one present, not 
even Mr. Smith, had sufficient imagination 
to overcome the deduction that cash and 
such tattered clothing must be strangers to 
each other. Much less was there anyone in 
the curious group who could sense that for 
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owner knows that his YOU DON’T SEE satisfying action of At- 


set is exceptionally well 
built. If he should take it to pieces he 
would find every part, down to the small- 
est hidden screw, soundly and conscien- 
tiously made. 

In twenty-four years of experience in the 
manufacture of electrical instruments of 
precision we have done it inno other way. 


The result of this policy is that those 
who can choose any radio set are apt to 
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And your dealer knows how little atten- 
tion they require after reaching your home. 
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than they need before they left our factory. 
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“Sure!” cried Jarrad, laughter suddenly 
reborn in his eyes. “It’s a long way to my 
place. I buy me an automobile tomorrow— 
come to town every Saturday.” 

The judge was waiting on the courthouse 
steps to speak to Mr. Smith. 

“That was a queer client I handed you,” 
he said, “but I offer you my hearty con- 
gratulations. I’ll never forget the way you 
handled the case. I’m afraid there was no 
fee, but you needn’t mind that.” 

“Judge,’”’ said Mr. Smith, ‘‘you are pat- 
ting me on the back for having won one 
case, while I’m congratulating myself on 
having won quite another.” 

“What do you mean by that, young 
man?” asked the judge with a puzzled 
frown. 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“Go ahead, but I don’t reckon he’s much 
good. Only paid fifty dollars for him off a 
drover.”’ 

In a month father had him primed for a 
race and entered him. I was a little older 
then and had taken to riding. I was the 
greatest jock the turf has ever known too— 
ask Earl Sande or Laverne Fator. Earl 
and Laverne asked me the other night what 
my record was for straight winners and I 
told them I never lost a race. 

““How many races did you ride?”’ asked 
Earl. 

“Two hundred and forty-eight races and 
a half, and never lost a race,’’ I told him. 

“Can you find it in the record books?” 
Earl wanted to know. 

I said maybe he could if he could find the 
record books. And I want to say right now 
that I didn’t like the way Earl and Laverne 
laughed when I told them about my great 
riding record. 

Anyway, I won hands down with old 
man Bodkins’ gelding and I can prove that. 
He turned out to be one of the fastest 
tricks of the year and won many races. 
His name comes to my mind and slips 
away again, and J can’t just remember it 
now. But I do remember that he beat, 
among others, Mr. Peine’s Bonnie Scotland 
colt, John W. Norton, which was as good a 
race horse as the little tracks knew back in 
1880. There’s no doubt in the world that 
that little gelding had been bred in the 
purple, as they say nowadays—a real Ken- 
tucky or Missouri Thoroughbred that had 
the blood of racing kinds in his veins. And 
just think, old man Bodkins got him for 
fifty dollars! I hope John Madden hears 
about this. Next time he looks me in the 
eye and says in his offhand way, ‘‘Sam, I’ll 
sell you this one dirt cheap for $100,000,” 
I’m going to tell him about how much old 
man Bodkins paid the drover for that 
gelding. 

Next to his family, my father loved two 
things best—his horses and his rovings. I 
was about five years old, so it must have 
been 1871, when he was down at the gen- 
eral store one evening and heard some fel- 
lows talking about horse racing in Texas. 

“There’s a horseman named Jim Brown 
down in Texas who’s got some mighty 
sweet ones; and say, boy, how that little 
devil will bet on his horses!”’ one of them 
told my father. 

“T’ll just bet he hasn’t anything in his 
barn can beat Red Morocco. I’ll take any 
bet he wants to make—that’s me all over,” 
said father, in that cool, calculated tone he 
used when he got to talking match races. 

When he got home a little later he told 
mother to pack up the things in the house— 
everything, kids, horses and all; we are 
going down to Texas on a matter of impor- 
tant business. It didn’t faze mother any; 
she was a thoroughbred all the way 
through—came from the Crawfords of Vir- 
ginia—and I-reckon she got so used to rov- 
ing with father that she liked it. 

A few days later, had you been in the 
country where Missouri hitches: up with 
Kansas, you would have seen the whole 
Hildreth family andall their belongings on 
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“Well, for one thing, my client isn’t a 
pauper by a long shot. He’s going to buy 
himself a motor car tomorrow.” 

“So he paid you, did he?” 

“No, he didn’t—not in cash. He would 
have if I had asked him, but I couldn’t.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“Because if I had I’d have lost the main 
case I won for him.”’ 

“That’s enough of riddles. Speak out or 
I'll begin to think your head is turned.” 


“Not mine, judge,’ said Mr. Smith | 


with a confident smile. “Think this over: 
Your Honor has just presided at a murder 
trial where the prisoner didn’t know he was 
accused of murder, doesn’t know it yet, 
and never will know it if you and I can keep 
our mouths shut.” 


DOWN THE STRETCH 


the move, kicking up an awful dust with 
their four wagons, ten or twelve race horses 
and six or seven riding horses. When night 
fell you would have seen old man Hildreth 
and his six sons busy pitching the tents for 
the family and the best racers to quarter in 
for the night, while Ma Hildreth and the 
girls were puttering around a camp fire, 
cooking things to eat that had a tangier 
taste to them, after the day’s travel, than 
anything I’ve ever found since. Corn 
bread, fried bacon and sweet potatoes 
roasted in the hot wood embers. What an 
appetite and what a meal! You can just 
bet there wasn’t anybody in our family off 
his feed on that trip. 


A Go:Getter Sheriff 


- When we got down to Fort Scott they 
told us we'd better be a little careful about 
going through the Indian Nations by our- 
selves. They told us about the awful 
things that had happened to families trav- 
eling alone—how the Indians would lie in 
wait and massacre a whole outfit of white 
men. They cheered us up, too, about the 
road agents who would take a fancy to our 
little store of money and a stronger liking 
even to ourstring of Thoroughbreds. There 
wasn’t anything they forgot to say about 
the dangers of the trip, and I reckon they 
laid it on a little thick. But I remember the 
old gentleman thought it best not to take 
any chances with his family and his horses; 
so we lay over for a few days to join a 
caravan of fifty or sixty wagons going in our 
direction. Everybody in the crew was on 
horseback except the very old women and 
the babies. At night the men would take 
turns standing watch for the Indians and 
road agents. But they never came. We 
got to Texas without trouble. 

Now I was such a little codger at the 
time I don’t quite remember in what part 
of Texas it was we found Jim Brown. I 
believe he came originally from Fort Worth, 
but he was once sheriff of Lee County and 
it might have been there. Everybody knew 
him through that part of Texas. He was 
a little bit of a whippersnapper, leather- 
faced, thin and wiry and as courageous as 
they made them, even in that country, 
where a fellow couldn’t get by unless he 
had his nerve with him. Lee County had 
as ornery a bunch of horse thieves, road 
agents and murderers as you could find in 
any part of the South. It got so bad people 
were afraid to live in the county and they 
began flocking away to safer places. 

Jim Brown, the runt, told them if they’d 
elect him sheriff he’d clean the county up in 
no time. They took him at his word and 
gave him the sheriff’s badge. First thing 
Jim did was to set sail for the leaders of the 
gang, Wesley Hardin and Bill Langley, a 
couple of nice fellows who were proud of 
their reputation for terrorizing and killing. 
Thirteen dead men—that’s what Langley’s 
record was, and Hardin’s eleven. Brown 
picked up Hardin’s trail in a jiffy, followed 
him hundreds of miles on horseback through 
Texas, the Indian Nations, Kansas and 
back to Lee County. There he bagged him. 
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MOTOR CARS 


At Almost 
Open Car Price 


AVIS offers a New Sedan. It is 

an outstanding value in the 
industry and a high point in the 
long, successful career of the Davis 
institution. It is superb in finish 
and staunchly built to Davis stand- 
ards throughout. It is a winner, of 
which Davis is justly proud. 


Davis has put 24 years of man- 
ufacturing experience into the 
production of this New Sedan. 


Davis financial resources made 
possible the advantageous pur- 
chases which are passed on to 
you in the low price of this 
New Sedan. 


Davis creative ability, devel- 
oped through long experience 
in building good and distinctive 
cars, contributed tothe creation 


of this New Sedan. 


And Davis’ position, as one of 
the strongest independent mo- 
tor car manufacturers, insures 
a responsive market for this re- 
markable New Sedan. 


The New Sedan has three wide doors. And 
for the driver’s convenience, gasoline 
gauge, motor thermometer, speedometer, 


oil gauge and ammeter are grouped under 
one oval glass in the newly designed in- 
strument board. Lockheed Hydraulic 
Four-Wheel Brakes, Balloon Tires, one- 
piece windshield are standard. Dual-Tone 
Finish in green or blue. 


Series 90 Mountaineer 
Touring Phaeton $1395 Series 91 
Man o’ War $1495 Phaeton $1695 
Legionnaire $1495 Roadster $1795 
edan 1595 Sedan $1895 
Imperial Sedan $1895 Imperial Sedan $2195 
Berline Sedan 1895 Berline Sedan $2195 


—at the factory, plus tax 


The Davis franchise is available in certain 
cities to aggressive distributors. Write us. 


George W. Davis Motor Car Co. 
Richmond, Ind., U.S. A. 
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Woodstock Electrite 


SB Nee it seems that the typewriter—first of all modern office 
appliances—should be the last to be electrified! 


The adding machine—the cash register—the bookkeeping ma- 
chine—all have long been modernized by electricity. 


But heretofore the typewriter has been operated entirely by hand. 


Now comes the Woodstock Electrite, a typewriter with all the 
advantages of the finest standard machine plus the speed and 
ease of electricity. 

Instead of pounding the keys your fingers guide them. The faintest 
touch brings the motor into play and electricity does the rest. 


This new kind of typewriter sounds the knell of fatigue, tired 
wrists and the four o clock lull in output. 


It heralds a new standard in ease of operation, general output 
and uniform excellence of work. 


The Woodstock Eleétrite is a logical devel- 
| opment of the Standard Woodstock, which 
has been making good in the business world 
for many years and is now regarded by 
experts as the finest typewriter made. Both 
are worth knowing. Write today for book- 
let and complete information. 

WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
216 West Monroe Street * CHICAGO 
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THE MODERN TYPEWRITER POWERED BY ELECTRICITY 
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When he tied him up and toted him back 
to the town jail a mob tried to take Hardin 
away from him so they could string him up, 
but that wasn’t Brown’s idea of the law 
and he saw to it that the killer got a square 
trial. The jury sent him to prison for life. 

Langley boasted he’d never be taken 
alive, but he didn’t know the little sheriff. 
One day soon afterward Brown got the 
drop on him, bound him up with a lariat 
and landed him in jail. The county hang- 
man did the rest. And those two little hap- 
penings took so much steam out of the 
Langley-Hardin gang they either quit 
banditing or went some place where the 
sheriffs weren’t so runty and active. 

But Lee County didn’t really get cleaned 
up until some horse thieves made a night 
raid on aracing barn and stole the best race 
horse in Brown’s string and a valuable 
mule of his. That was the blow-off. It was 
bad enough for them to go around shooting 
up people, but the limit was reached when 
they swiped Brown’s race horse on him. 
There were three of them in the gang and 
Brown started hot after them. Two hun- 
dred miles out of Lee County he came face 
to face with them in the dusk of evening. 
Everybody reached for his gun at the same 
time, but the three horse thieves never had 
a chance. That was Brown’s particular 
game—a quick draw. With his very first 
shot he killed one of the robbers and with 
his second he wounded another—all this 
even before they had their guns out of the 
holsters. The third knew when he was 
beaten and threw his hands up. Brown 
tied the wounded man to the stolen mule, 
bound the other to the saddle of his own 
horse, rounded up the stolen Thoroughbred 
and headed for Giddings. The two horse 
thieves went to prison for a long time. 

There came a time twenty-two years 
later when I saw this same Sheriff Jim 
Brown make his last stand in the worst 
shooting-up tragedy the American turf has 
ever known. I’m going to tell about that 
when the right time comes, because I was 
at the old Garfield track in Chicago when it 
all happened, and the young girl I had just 
married was watching from a third-story 
window across the street, hearing all the 
firing and scared to death for fear I should 
get hurt. The Great Steward ruled old 
Sheriff Jim off for life that day, and I guess 
if he had been given a choice he would have 
picked that way of going out—fighting off 
his enemies, fighting them to a standstill 
and taking the last fling at them with the 
odds a thousand to one against him. 


Sheriff Brown is Willing 


Fifty-four years ago! Think of that! 
For that’s how long ago it was when the 
Hildreth caravan separated from the big 
prairie train after crossing through the 
Indian Nations and we pulled into Texas to 
race Red Morocco against the best Brown 
had in his barn. Since that time I’ve seen 
a horse race or two; Hanover and Kings- 
ton, Salvator and Tenny, Domino and 
Hamburg, Colin and Artful, Fitz Herbert 
and Novelty, Purchase and Grey Lag, Man 
’o War and Zevy—they’ve all gone parading 
to the post before my eyes. And Fred 
Taral and Snapper Garrison, Tod Sloan 
and Frankie O’Neill, Carroll Shilling and 
Lester Reiff, Johnny Loftus and Earl 
Sande—I’ve seen these boys come whip- 
ping and tearing down the stretch in the 
greatest races these last thirty years. And 
I’ve talked horse to John W. Gates and 
John A. Drake, William C. Whitney and 
James R. Keene, Pittsburgh Phil and Riley 
Grannan, August Belmont and R.T.Wilson, 
and I’ve been round a lot here and there; 
but I’ll never see horse racing again as I 
saw it then, out on the Texas plains, where 
a fellow had to be a smart horseman to win 
a race and a smarter one to win a bet—and 
collect it. 

My father hunted Jim Brown up soon 
after we pitched tent in the little town 
where he lived. He told the little sheriff we 
had come all the way from Missouri just to 
race our horses against the best they had 
down there, especially hisown. Brown was 
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yse days of traveling down 


yo) part of it was we’d been 
e mblers had got to our new 
io before the race and paid 
hat he did—pull old Red 
areurf so she’d have to stop. 
re set foot in that Texas 
ey had a chance to win that 
vit Jim Brown’s horse. And 
5/1 John Huggins, who was 

und the New York and 
‘ksn the 80’s and early 90’s, 
\dace been Brown’s racing 
|; that it would have been 
tea to have got that $5000 
=: I will say for Sheriff Jim 
ory white when he saw how 
Spahole thing had made my 
ay US $5000, a herd of cattle 
he race horses for Red Mo- 
weft Texas. That squared 
, fough it nearly broke my 
t tleave that grand old mare 
an}. 
n jer we returned home that 
nit to branch out of my own 
<I old Pete Fuller, who had 
ants at Moberly, offered me 
mcth to go jockeying for him, 
assip a good proposition like 
“sin Cal also was riding for 

if you are up on turf his- 
Gieiiber that Cal Fuller 
0 amighty fine jockey and 
bijcracks.. There was a mile 
yer’ and Cal and I used to ride 
j0s there mostly. Walter 
hovas afterward well known 
erand Eastern race courses, 
thioig men in racing around 
th. I remember his horses 
sonie Errand and Pearl Jen- 
s yl as though it was yester- 
so'as Newt Douglas a big 
an John Rogers, of Colorado, 
fc\William C. Whitney after 
e \naitney racers around 1900. 
\ 
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rai riding I ever did was in 
aslong about 1882, when I 
ckip weight fast. Before I 
»ping the scales at 130 and 
‘hevext year—I was now sev- 
er to training for Mr. Paris, 
f e Belmont Hotel at Par- 
351.0 owned Ace of Diamonds, 
d me other good ones. Mr. 
ie rty dollars a month, but I 
all hat for just training his 
8 In addition to being 
as lerk and bartender in his 
‘tire were any little odd jobs 
TO) d the place I was expected 
—d did. But I was happy 
ed I began to realize I was 
Ng lings in my life—getting to 
always aimed for. I was a 
‘er at last, just like my 
d take a whole lot to tending 
dn in the hotel. Sometimes 
wod go out, leaving me in 
© fice and telling me to be 
OVhe job. When he’d return 
8 over to the racing barn. 
t€m bother about looking in 
t'» He knew where to find 
the Thoroughbreds. 
1, bw the blinkety blank do 
hotel to run if somebody 
and to run it?” he’d bawl 


nake me a little nervous, 
by dlike that, and I’d resolve 
ae) 3s attention to training the 
~ Faris’ barn and more to 


Ps 


ver losing the fine 


fr. Paris’ hotel) I 
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salary Mr. Paris was paying me as I was of 
losing my job training. People round the 
countryside were beginning to know me as 
Sam Hildreth, trainer for the Paris stable. 
That was a glory I couldn’t afford to sepa- 
rate myself from, particularly after the boss 
had added such good ones as Jack Pot and 
Bingen to our string and we’d started to cut 
a pretty good swath on the tracks at Fort 
Scott, Girard and Parsons, in Kansas, and 
Nevada, Missouri. And Mr. Paris was a 
true horseman too. Horse racing was a 
sporting proposition with him. He was on 
hand every day of racing—there were two 
race days each week, with purses of from 
$50 to $100—and there was nothing in the 
world he liked better than to see his colors 
roll down the stretch at the head of the 
procession. 

And here I was at seventeen, a retired 
jockey, horse trainer, hotel clerk, bar- 
tender and a young buck who had never 
stopped romping the pastures of Missouri, 
Kentucky, Kansas and Texas from his 
weanling days. What did I know besides 
horses? Nothing! What people did I know 
besides horse people? None! My nursery 
had been a racing barn; my schoolroom a 
straw-covered box stall; my recreation the 
teaching of gang leggy colts and fillies and 
geldings to skedaddle along a narrow prairie 
lane as fast as their action and courage 
would take them. 


The Horseman’s Outlines of History 


If anybody had put me over the jumps to 
find what book learning there was stored 
away under my mane, I reckon the exam- 
ination would have proceeded this wise: 


QUESTION: What important event 
marked the last year of the eighteenth 
century? 7 

ANSWER: They brought the English 
Derby winner Diomed to Virginia in 1799, 
and all the best horses we’ve got can be 
traced back to Diomed. 

Q.: What was the most important battle 
ever fought in this country? 

A.: The battle of Union Course, May 27, 
1823, when Sir Henry, the four-year-old 
from the South, lost to American Eclipse, 
the nine-year-old of the North; three heats 
at four miles each; the first won by Sir 
Henry, carrying 108 pounds, and the two 
last by American Eclipse, with 126 up, 
both grandsons of Diomed. 

Q.: Give the date of the Battle of Lex- 
ington. 

A.: April 24, 1855. Lexington, owned by 
Richard Ten Broeck, beat Lecompte, from 
the stable of T. J. Wells, in their second 
match on the Metairie Course, New Or- 
leans; distance four miles, both of them 
sons of the great Thoroughbred Boston. 

Q.: What is the most conspicuous event 
of national importance within your recol- 
lection? 

A.: The three-cornered championship 
match between Mr. Pierre Lorillard’s Pa- 
role, Mr. Harper’s Ten Broeck and Tom 
Ochiltree, at Baltimore, October 24, 1877; 
distance, two and a half miles. They 
thought Ten Broeck was the greatest horse 
in a hundred years until Parole breezed 
away from him that day, winning by five 
lengths; Tom Ochiltree third. 


I was looking at the world from the back 
of arace horse. I was tabbing the humans 
I met by comparing them with Thorough- 
breds I knew much better. The town with 
the best race course was my idea of the 
center of civilization; the fellow with the 
best racing stable the nation’s leading citi- 
zen. If there was anything of any conse- 
quence in this world besides breeding horses 
and racing them, it had cantered right past 
me in the first furlong of my life, without 
even raising a cloud of dust. That was my 
horizon and I’d never got beyond it. 

But there was something beginning to 
stir around in me. I was getting as restless 
as some of the colts I’d broken of that 
habit. Sometimes at night I’d stroll out to 


the. cool green paddocks where the horses 


grassed in the daytime, and I was alone, 
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National Steel-Hinged Binder, No. 6807. Bound in blue slate canvas; 


size 11x 8}4’, Binder only 114" capacity, $2.50; 2'’ capacity, $2.80. 
No. 6907, Full Texhide binding 114"’ capacity $3.00; 2"’ capacity, $3.30. 


Built like the 


doors of a young safe 


Send for this free 
booklet ‘‘National 
Ring Binders.’’ 
You will find a 
ring binder suited 
to your purpose. 


National No. 4481. 


reliable ring binder. Cloth bound, over 
stiff boards; capacity 100 sheets and in- 
dex. Size 11 x 81% binder: $1.25. Made 
in 8 sizes from 634 x 3% to 14 x 844”. 


Very low-priced 


HERE’S one place where the average large 

capacity ring binder gives way first—at the 
hinge. Here’s a binder with hinges of steel. The 
weight of 300 sheets is a joke to this fellow. 


Steel hinges—a steel back plate—steel wing 
plates, riveted to heavy cover boards. Some com- 
bination! It means extra years of wear. 


This is National Ring Binder No. 6807. See it at 
your stationer’s. See the bright steel 112” rings, 
flatted on the inside so as not to tear the sheets. 
Feel the strong, sure tension that keeps these rings 
tight shut, and yet see how easy it is to open them 
with a pull. 


This National Steel-Hinged Binder is made in three 
sizes, side opening and end opening; and in two 
capacities, for 300 and 400 sheets and index. 


You can get National Ring Binders in smaller ca- 
pacities too, for 100 and 200 sheets and index. 
These are made in canvas and Texhide bindings, in 
a full range of styles and sizes. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
123 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass. 


Chicago, 620 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Philadelphia, 1003 Market St. 


New York, 54 Duane St. 
Boston, 163 Devonshire St. 


: National No. 6408 is canvas bound; 
has booster levers; holds 200 sheets 
and index. Rings are flatted to protect 
sheets, letter size: 11x8 14'’$1.30. Made 
in 5 sizes and 2 capacities. 


© 1925, Nat'l 
Blank Book Co, 


WATER—Fires quenched by water may 


flare up again. Frequently the flood of 
liquid does more damage than fire itself. 
Water actually spreads the blazing surface 
in oil or gasoline fires. 


A flood of water—or a layer 


FIREFOAM—The layer of air-tight bubbles gener- 
ated by genuine Foamite Equipment smothers any 
kind of fire and keeps it out. 
tory, home or Office, 
brushed away. 
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After a fire in your fac- 
the dried Firefoam “can be 


of Fire-proof Foam— 


which would you have after a fire? 


ATER may prove acostly 

way to put out fire. All 
too often the damage from water 
exceeds the fire damage itself. 


Foamite Protection gives you 
complete protection from fire— 
and harmless protection at the 
same time. 


When Foamite Equipment is 
used on a fire millions of tough, 
clinging bubbles—Firefoam—are 
shot forth. This smothering layer 
of Firefoam floats:on any burn- 
ing liquid—adheres to walls and 
ceilings—can be directed into re- 
mote corners. Drafts will not 
blow it away. Firefoam puts fire 
out and keeps it out. 


When the fire is out the dried 
foam can be brushed away—you 
have none of the devastating 
after-effects caused by water and 
liquid chemicals—no leaking 
from floor to floor—no dripping 
or soaking. 

Genuine Foamite Protection is effec- 


tive against all kinds of fires, ordinary 
as well as extra hazardous. That is why 


_ Foamite-Childs 
Protection 


Mail this coupon to find out what is 
the best safeguard for your property 


Copyright, Foamite-Childs 
Corporation, 1925 


FOAMITE-CHILDS CORPORATION 
926 Turner Street, Utica, N. Y. 

Please send free booklet. 
risks checked below: 


[ ] General Factory 
{ ] Oil, Paint, 
Chemicals 


it is used today by leading plants in 
every line of industry—by the greatest 
transatlantic ocean steamers where 
absolute protection is essential— by 
homes, schools, and fire departments 
all over the country. 


Have some form of Foamite- 
Childs Protection handy 


No matter what your fire risk there is 
a type of Foamite-Childs Protection 
ideally suited to your needs. In addi- 
tion to Foamite Equipment we make 
all standard fire appliances—Fire-Guns 
for your automobile or motor boat; 
Childs Motor Apparatus for your com- 
munity; Childs Soda-Acid Extinguish- 
ers and Engines and Allweather non- 
freezing Extinguishers. 


Correct protection against fire is a 
practical science. Learn more about it, 
and how to safeguard your own busi- 
ness and family, by requesting the free 
illustrated booklet today. 


FOAMITE-CHILDS CORPORATION 
Fire Protection Engineers and Manufacturers 
926 Turner Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Foamite-Childs of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


A complete inspection, installation and 
maintenance service, including all types of 
standard first-aid fire appliances supplied only 
through our direct factory representatives. 


I am interested in protecting the fire 


{ ] Home 


{ ] School { ] Motor Car 
{ | Hospital [ ] 


ch 
arage or Filling Station 


ay 
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and there was a gnawing inside I couldn’t 
just make out. I'd look to the North and 
the East and wonder whether they had any 
faster race horses up there than we had in 
Missouri and Kentucky. My father had 
told me a lot about New York—all race 
and horse talk, the only kind I ever ex- 
pected to hear. 

“In the year 1866 two big things hap- 
pened in these here United States,’’ he used 
to say tome every May sixteenth, my birth- 
day. ‘‘In Independence, Missouri, Samuel 
C. Hildreth was born; in New York, they 
started racing at Jerome Park.”’ 

And every night when I’d go out to the 
paddock, close to my horses, I’d think more 
and more about the North and the East; 
and I made up my mind that a traveling 
colt, such as I’d been always, shouldn’t be 
scared to break away from the home pas- 
tures. So I set my heart on going. And for 
the next four years I worked hard and 
saved, and gave up my job training for Mr. 
Paris to go blacksmithing, because there 
was more money plating race horses than 
training them. That blacksmithing busi- 
ness was the first I ever owned, and it 


| made me proud as Punch to know I was 


getting along in the world. My partner was 
Louis Long, a German and a mighty good 
blacksmith. You may-say; to yourself that 
there isn’t much to blacksmithing—any- 
body. can be a blacksmith—but- that’s 
where you’re wrong. There’s a whole lot 
to blacksmithing, and there’s many a race 
been lost: because the blacksmith fell down 
on his end of the job. And Louis was a 
sweet blacksmith. We made money. 


Famous Colts of the Eighties 


I was just twenty-one years old when 
Louis and I got to the Eastern running 
tracks—it was 1887. We had branched out 
a little by this time, and there were a couple 
of race horses eating our oats and running 
in our colors. I was an owner—an owner of 
Thoroughbred race horses, just like my 
father had been. But we didn’t let it go to 
our heads, because we’d climbed to a new 
station in life—Louis and J; just kept 
plugging away at blacksmithing and trying 
to do a good job for the Eastern horsemen. 
Not that I intended to stick to plating all 
my life; I should say not. But I saw that 
it would lead to the target I was shooting 
for—horses and more horses in my own 
barn—and I was content to play along until 
that day came. 

Some horses that will live forever in the 
history of Thoroughbred racing were run- 
ning on the New York tracks in the late 
80’s. There was Hanover, out of Bourbon 
Belle, the great chestnut colt that Hindoo 
sent to the races; Kingston, the brown colt 
by Spendthrift, out of imported Kapanga, 
by Victorious; and Salvator, the slashing 
chestnut by imported Prince Charlie, out 
of Salina, by Lexington. I always had a 
strong leaning for Kingston myself, though 
Hanover, foaled in the same year—1884— 
was supposed to have something on him. 
Anyway when Kingston retired to the 
stud after ten years of racing, with a total 
of 89 wins out of 138 starts to his credit, 
I started buying up his get and had great 
luck with them. Admiration and Ballyhoo 
Bey, the two Kingston’s I bought for Mr. 
Whitney, and Novelty, my own horse, the 
best two-year-old I ever trained, were 
three of them that fell into my hands. There 
were others. 

I don’t reckon the race tracks ever again 
will have the same kind of men around as 
they had then; some of them rough-and- 
ready fellows who had fought their way to 
the front with bulldog courage, a battle 
every inch of the way; rough-and-ready 
and blustery and scrappy on the outside, 
but when the pinch came to test the kind of 
stuff they were made of, as gentle and 
human on the inside as a chicken-hearted 
grandmother. 

When will you ever find another team 
like the Dwyer brothers, Mike and Phil? 

They were the kind I’m thinking of; out 
of sturdy parentage, but lacking in aristo- 
cratic blood lines; products of the days 


when fellows had to use tl 
as their brains to get eye 
but God-given with an ; 
finer qualities of humans 
and businesslike in their 
race track, but never will 
fair advantage, and sport 
last drop of their blood, 
moved. on from their h 
neighborhood butchers to 
ers of one of the greatest. 
turf has ever szen. 

I’m thinking of the Dy, 
they were the owners of 
and Kingston, among oth 
that wore their colors, ' 
Hanover from Colonel C 
before I reached New Y; 
Laughlin was the star joe 
Dwyers, and he it was 
mighty Hindoo colt in n 
From a two-year-old, whe 
races he started in, Hano 
the things, as a three-y 
make his name a racing 
erations. That season th 
twenty-seven races and t 
won, fourteen without ab 
later Hanover was sent ti 
McGrathiana Stud, and 
his fine speed and courage 
of sons and daughters th 
history—Hamburg, Yanl 
Compute and The Comn 
few of them. As aracer, | 
$120,000 for his owners. 

In their methods the | 
ferent from the horsemer 
my life. Where the peo 
Missouri, Texas and Ka 
their own horses and take 
their own hands, the Dwy 
the horses other men ha 
them over to men they 
them. It was all new to 
new to me the way Ni 
about racing as a sport. 
they were talking about 
sport—the thing Vincent 
whole family had been dc 
and thinking about it allt 
it was just as much a p 
life as going to sleep at ni 


Easy Come, E 


And the money they v 
horse made me popeye 
wasn’t many jumps remo\ 
ler and six dollars a mon 
Mr. Paris and forty dol 
training. It was Mike D 
explained to me what the 
buying a good race hors) 
racing plates for his horse 
he thought a blacksmith 
enough to talk to. 

“Tf you ever want to’ 
racing stable, Hildreth, th 
is to get the best horses tl 
he would confide to me. 
horses, but get fast ones. 
lots of money.” 

And that was the prapet 
followed. They had star) 
when they were butcher 
ning to take an interest 
many other Brooklyn 
found it profitable and ~ 
any reason for changing. 
horse they went out and q 
didn’t ask price; they jus 
horses they could find. 1) 
must have owned altogel 
3000 horses, all kinds—st: 
rich handicaps, selling plat 
races, and two-year-olds 
olds for that class of racif 

Kingston came to the 
queer sort of way. It 
career of Hanover, and | 
any other horse to interf 
record the son of Hindoo 
stable scouts reported to 
Kingston was burning! 

“Then we'll have tog 
announced. ; 

(Continued on P 
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mii do you want to pay?” 
ie trainers. 
ing price? Get Kingston 
th'< about how much he cost 
s jour barn,” they answered. 
tht Kingston for something 
$1000, just to keep him out of 
But Kingston was even 
; ty had reckoned, and in his 
ol season he carried their colors 
many big stakes, winning 
¢ eighteen starts. The brown 
id rift continued running even 
yes racing days were over, and 
«-year-old, won ten straight 
uiosing one that season. The 
still a fast one when he 
“iy at ten years of age. 
sa y the two brothers were op- 
hi fine old gentleman that he 
i ne ol out of seeing their 
9 and out of the successful 
ey made of horse racing. The 
1 it wasn’t for him. Fifty 
hiace was a fair bet for him 
w pper. And in his quiet way 
na small bet home all the way 
air to the winning post. 
e wyer—there was a better, 
ohis day and never a gamer 
or one day he bet $90,000 to 
), | a one-to-three shot. While 
s ing run Mike got all het up 
suent he was having with a 
hizlean forgot about his bet. 
hi people were squawking and 
th'ield came down the stretch, 
a there thumping his leg 
x i: dear life. The horses were 
acto the judges’ stand before 
er/ about the race. 
xy who won that race?” he 
or of the track attendants 
aly. 


Ti, Dwyer Luck 


or got beat, Mr. Dwyer; he 
” eman told him. 

ls dinged; these ponies are a 
h metimes,”’ was all the rise 
iti, got out of Dwyer. 

12 Brooklyn Jockey Club’s 
mesend, which the Dwyer 
laied and opened August 26, 
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the horses took away from him most of the 
fortune they'd given him. His luck seemed 
to break with his health. When he was get- 
ting pretty feeble his attendants used to 
help him down to the track, and he’d sit 
there all afternoon talking horse with his 
old friends, but not betting on them any 
more. And while he was sitting there in an 
invalid’s chair, just a shadow of the strong, 
forceful fellow he had once been, I reckon 
the bygone days used to flit before Mike’s 
eyes, and he’d go over and over again the 
glory of the past—the never-to-be-forgotten 
times when Hindoo and Luke Blackburn, 
Hanover and Kingston, Ben Brush and 
Miss Woodford, Handspring and the other 
great racers from his string would come 
thumping down the stretch in a cloud of 
dust, carrying the red, blue sash, red cap— 
his racing colors. 

It was during the reign of the Dwyers 
that Salvator figured in two turf events 
that made his name a household word the 
world over. James B. Haggin had bought 
the great son of Prince Charlie as a year- 
ling, but it was not until Salvator was a 
four-year-old that he did the things that 
brought him everlasting fame. In the 
Suburban of ’90, Salvator, with 127 pounds 
up, won by a neck from the lightly weighted 
Cassino and Tenny, carrying 126. Tenny 
was a great horse that year, too, and his 
people weren’t convinced by the result of 
the Suburban that Salvator was better. A 
match was arranged between the two and 
held one week later, Isaac Murphy, the 
negro, riding Salvator, and Snapper Garri- 
son having the mount on Tenny. In the 
early part of the running Murphy rushed 
Salvator to the front and rated him there, 
making his own pace. But Tenny began to 
move up fast by the time they’d reached 
the stretch and they crossed the line so 
close together the crowd wasn’t sure which 
one had won until the numbers went up. 

“T got you in the last jump,” Garrison 
called out to Murphy as they began pull- 
ing their mounts up after the finish. 

“No, you. didn’t; I won,’ Murphy 
shouted back. 

And the little negro was right. When 
they got back to the scales they found Sal- 
vator’s number had been run up. He had 
won the great match by a scant nose. 


In Praise of Salvator 
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New!— and Exclusively 


Club Colors in 
Wide Leather Belts 


NTIRELY NEW—beautiful club 

color combinations in wide 
leather belts of genuine cowhide. 
The smartest belt styles of the 
season—and particularly suited to 
Summer apparel. 


A new method of leather treating makes 
possible these striking club colors in leather. 
You will find them only in Pioneer Wide 
Belts—genuine heavy weight cowhide 
leather; one and one-half inches wide; with 
center bar buckles of attractive design. By 
all odds, the most distinctive belts offered 
in recent years. 


Be sure to see these splendid wide belts in 


their many color combinations. You will find 
them at the belt counter in the better stores. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
For 48 Years Manufacturers of 
Pioneer Suspenders Pioneer Belts 
Pioneer-BRIGHTON Garters 


Also Sole Makers of 
Kazoo Athletic Suspender Waists 
for Children 
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: fan ten years after they’d 
or racing, Mike used to sit 
id's’ stand to watch the horses 


Pioneer Wide Leather 
Belts in Club Colors are 
made in the following 
color combinations: 


It was a popular victory. A song was 
written about it, a lilting sort of melody 
I remember 


ar again I’ve seen him sitting 
I)new he had a smashing bet 
e/ his horses. And he’d just 
d mfortable in his chair and 
wd unless somebody came 
p¢:to him. From the looks of 
er know he had a nickel bet. 
/\n or lost, he’d just get up 
ur ‘ter the race and amble back 
hc se lawn and talk about the 
Pitics or anything else. As 

er and as game a loser as I 
mn he race track, was Mike 


w were talking between races 
l, Hildreth, I don’t see your 
a Taces nowadays. What’s 


8, vir, Dwyer, I have to be 
“| about running in these sell- 
I m’t want some halter man 
ee Tun my horses up and 
€ rn,” I told him. 


‘0! my boy, that is kind of 
1—I was in my early twen- 
a/oment’s thought, he added, 
UloOW we can fix that. You 
and run your horses. If 
0s around to bid them up 
~ You can count on it that I’ll 
ng myself, and it won’t be 

ther fellow’s, either. Don’t 
thing any of your horses. I’ll 
t rt.” 


€uld stand by his word, no 
‘Tch it might cost. 

“a ~teady fellow, but with a 
Moutdoors. And in the end 


that people liked to hum. 
how the darkies used to croon it around 
the stables all day long and through the 
evening until they turned in. Salvator 
was their god, and Isaac Murphy, the 
negro jockey, their hero. There was one 
part of the song that ran, “The little bay 
steed was full of speed, but he couldn’t 
beat Salvator.” Run that over in your 
mind a few times and see what a swing it 
has toit. At night the darkies would 
gather in little groups near the stables and 
sing the refrain by the hour, sometimes 
keeping time to it by running sticks along 
the picket fences. Nobody but a darky 
would think of making music that way. 
And nobody else would get the same ef- 
fect from it. Many a night I’ve fallen 
asleep to the harmony of their voices. 
Salvator was a real champion. A little 
later on he beat Tenny by four lengths 
when they met in the Champion Stakes. 
He was cleaning up everything, and it got 
so other owners would scratch their horses 
when Salvator was entered in a race. The 
only opponent they could find for him was 
Father Time himself. The mile record was 
1:3914. On August 28, 1890, Salvator went 
after the record on the old Monmouth Park 
track, which had first opened its gates 
twenty years before. With Marty Bergen 
in thesaddle Salvatorran themilein 1:35, 
just three and three-quarters seconds faster | 
than it had ever been run before. 


Red and Blue 
Red and Black 
Orange and Black 
Black and White 
Green and Black 
Blue and Black 


That | 
record was the thing that put Salvator on 
the map more than anything else he had 


ever done. They called him the wonder 
horse; and as the years went by and his 


record kept standing, his fame increased. 


IN CLUB COLOR COMBINATIONS 
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Hew to the line 
with the 


PLUMB 


Hatchet 


ITHthe Plumb Hatchet, 
you cut where you 
meant to cut. Balance and 
hang and power are in it— 
in the red handle, in the 


WwW 


black head. 


Plumb makes this bal- 
anced tool to cut fast as 
well as true. The blade is 
tapered just right for easy, 


clean cutting. 


The head is forged of steel 
that Plumb armor-plate 
methods toughen and tem- 


per for years of use. 


And to keep this head 
tight, for safety and service 
—the Take-Up Wedge (ex- 
clusively Plumb). A turn 
of the wedge tightens the 
handle, preserves the bal- 
ance, makes the Plunib 
Hatchet always safe to # 


swing ! 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Instantly, with a turn of 
the wrist, you retighten 
the head of any Plumb 
tool. V-shape of wedge 
expands wood of handle 
against all sides of eye, 
all the way in. 
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Look for the 
Red Handle 


WITH THE 


Black Head 


(Color Combina- 
tion Registered as 
Trade Mark, U.S. 
Pat. Off.) 
EXCLUSIVELY 


Pol UovieB 


Hammers Hatchets 
. Files Sledges Axes 
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Matt Byrnes, his trainer, always said 
Salvator would have done the mile in 1:33 
if Murphy had been in the saddle instead 
of Bergen. But Murphy had been set down 
by the stewards for something or other and 
was on the ground that day, and the chance 
for a record that would have held to this 
day was lost. 2 

Byrnes had instructed Bergen not to ride 
the first half mile of the straightaway in 
better than forty-seven seconds, according 
to W. S. Vosburgh, official handicapper of’ 
the Jockey Club. When Salvator and the 
horse pacing him passed the half post 
Byrnes’ watch showed they had stepped 
the distance in 45. The trainer yelled to 
Bergen to steady his mount for the second 
part of the mile, where another horse took 
up the pace-making; but the jockey ap- 
parently became confused or couldn’t hear 
what he was saying. 

He urged Salvator all the harder. It was 
too fast even for a heart as stout as Sal- 
vator’s. He slowed down through the sec- 
ond half, taking 514% seconds more than he 
had to run the first. 

There has never been a better-known 
race horse in this country than Salvator, 
not even Man O’ War, Zev, Sysonby, Colin 
or Lexington. In his two-year-old form 
Proctor Knott beat him a head in the Fu- 
turity, but he won his other races that year 
and was recognized as a first-class race 
horse when he went to winter quarters at 
Monmouth Park. Mr. Haggin, an able 
horseman, had recognized his greatness and 
brought him back to the races the next sea- 
son in tiptop condition, though an attack 
of lung fever had meanwhile threatened to 
injure his high speed and stamina. He 


started eight times as a thr 
lost only once—in the Omnijj 
street and Proctor Knott 
Mr. Haggin realized the. 
time had come to own a he 
create a record comparabl 
the great Boston, Lecompte 
Eclipse had done years befc 
Salvator with great skill, } 
take no chances of his beiy 
as a four-year-old Salvator) 
It was this year he won th 
ran the mile straightaway 
was the idol of the entire t 
he retired to the stud, knoy 
most as well as he was at h 
The breeding experts pre 
vator would be as great in 
was on the track. There w 
why he should. The bloo¢ 
veins of this dark chestn 
marked with a blaze and - 
was of the purest. His sire, 
was an exceptionally fast 
winner of the Two Thous 
1872. Salina, his dam, wa: 
ton’s fleetest daughters. / 
dams of the day were tak 
But Salvator failed utter 
himself. Many of his son: 
were beautiful in conform 
lacked the racing qualities 
sire and his dam. Tenny 
the horse that would hay 
champion on his own accot 
had the misfortune to ru 
time, was also a failure in | 
Editor’s Note—This is the 
articles by Mr. Hildreth and Mr 
will appear in an early issue, 
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Skyscraper 


oe RECK,” shriek the pinch bars, sinking 
home. 
“Gouge,” snort the steam shovels, biting up 
loam. 
Sweep up the old shacks. Muck out the 
clay. 
Stick up batters. Get drilling under way. 
Footing for the caissons 
Make the sand hogs dig. 
Blast out the bed rock. Keep the yardage 
big. 
Shore all the side walls; pump out the place. 
When ya build a fifty-decker ya getta have 
space. 


“Sand,” wheeze the winches on the storage 


bins. . 

“Gravel,”’ roars the crusher to the grinding 
pins. 

“Gimme food. Gimme work,” the big mixer 
storms. 


Push that concrete into hard-pine forms. 

Slake the voids with water, 

Grind it up to grout. 

Kill a dozen mixer-men—but GET IT 
OUT! 

Yank it up the towers; ram it down the 
chutes. 

When ya build a fifty-decker ya gotta have 
roots. 


“Timber,” gasp the derricks on the falsework 
maze. 


“‘Steel,”’ yells the gin pole, yankin’ at the 
stays. 
Spikes to the wood-butchers; rivets to the 
riggers. 
Rush along the grillage. Time is all that 
figgers. 


Raise the staging higher, 

Rush the gangs up top. 

Pay an extra bonus, but never, never stop! 

Snake up the roof joists from the street- 
level cribs. 

When ya build a fifty-decker ya gotta have 
ribs. 


“Brick,” groan the trucks, hauling day and 
night. 


“Plaster,” grunt the elevat 

white. 

Gangway for the plumbers. 
come. i 

Wire up the conduits, m 
hum. 

Wash down the masonry, 

Clean up all the junk. 

Fire all the hunkies and | 

Lay a good corner-rock wit 


brass. 
When ya build a fifty-dec 
class. —Dec 


Enrichme 


HE little twisted cedars 
Catch golden roses from 
And toss them, fire-line fas 
The whole hill’s length 
every one. 


And I am grateful, for my ¢ 
And I might strive by hoi 
And never in my scheming 
So marvelous an undisp 


—Lupi 
To a Tour 


S IT beauty that yo 

O traveler ? 
Ts it beauty you would 
But beauty lives with 
And heart of man. Fi 
Down distant roads. 5 
Do you think that in 3 
On tropic seas— 
She is more fair? M« 
O wanderer, when wil 
The breath of beauty i 
And touch her garme? 


O restless feet, O tir 
Seeking afar (es 
That which slumbers 
Beneath your footstep 
That which to an inst 
And dwells in little c¢ 


f as like as two 
‘Ttsay as like 


ones”? To 


; tail one tele- 
veaking like- - 
0 er, 


| 
\ 


} 
¢ is a powerful press 
ch g one of these tele- 
1€)arts out of sheets 
a! —just as cookies are 
a) of strips of dough. 
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WHEN Nature develops a good pattern, 
she doesn’t throw it away every year. 
Neither does Western Electric. Long 
ago we learned the economy of simplifi- 
cation in manufacture— making millions 
of telephones exactly alike. 


And that means exactly alike not only 
in outward appearance, but also down to 
the little screws and mica washers and 
magnet coils inside. Each of the 201 parts 
in your telephone is interchangeable with 
the corresponding part in your neighbor’s 
telephone. 


Making many parts to one pattern in- 
stead of to many patterns simplifies the 
whole manufacturing process. The thor- 
ough application of this principle is one 
of the fruits of the long experience of 
Western Electric — since 1877 makers of 
the nation’s telephones. 
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You can seé 
how a wg ( 


ways by master ship- 
wrights, who carve out the in- 
numerable ribs and strakes by 
hand, are splendid vessels, but 
for most of us prohibitive in 
cost. 


The huge stamping presses of 
the Mullins plant fabricate 
from steel at a single stroke 
what it takes a boat-builder 
weeks to produce in wood. 


Can’t Sink 


Mullins. Steel Boats represent 
the first and only application of 
automobile production methods 
to boat building. 


This means that you can buy a 
Mullins launch, completely 


16 POOT 
ae 


ee 


\V OODEN boats built m: 


Se 


ou 


equipped—engine and all—for jsroor 


as little as $290.00. 


It means that you can have a 
boat that is “‘safe,” for Mul- 
lins boats are built of puncture- 
proof steel, with lifeboat air 
chambers fore and aft. They 
can’t sink. 


It means that you can have a 
boat that is virtually inde- 
structible; a boat that cannot 
dry out, crack, check, warp or 
waterlog. Mullins reduces boat 
maintenance to an annual coat 
of paint. You don’t even need a 
boat house. 


The coupon below will bring 
you the 1925 Mullins Catalog 
with the whole story of safe 
boats built to meet your 
pocketbook. 


QLEE 


STEEL BOATS 


Dealers 
Write for Mullins 1925 Sales Plan 
It states an interesting proposition 


with terms and discounts to author- 
ized Mullins agents. 


Mullins Body Corporation, 
900 Depot Street, 
Salem, Ohio 


“SPECIAL” 560 


“hee 290 


‘=. 


14 FOOT 
“OUTBOARD 10 $85 
SPECIAL” 


WS 


“Can't 
Sink’ 


Please send me your 1925 Catalog. 


Name 
Street 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BOND SELL R 


Not long ago a prominent banker told 
the American public that it was not the 
bankers but the great Nurmi who sold a 
$10,000,000 issue to the American public. 
The marvelous runner brought home to our 
people the kind of people the Finns were. 
Any nation that produced such athletes 
could be trusted to pay its debts. If you 
think of your own geographical ignorance, 
the argument sounds reasonable. Person- 
ally, I thought it rather too press-agenty to 
be convincing to hard-headed investors who 
asked for other assets than one man’s legs, 
but I recognized the value of the publicity 
received by Nurmi. If it could have been 
capitalized it might have exceeded the 
$10,000,000 of the loan. 

A week later a member of a bond house 
that ranks with the highest told mea story. 
A young man had gone to work for a con- 
cern that had brought out a certain loan. 
He had not been long out of college, and 
being an ambitious boy was so anxious to 
make a record that his father was very 
proud of him. 

The boy went everywhere, tackled every- 
body, tried everything, spared neither 
friends nor strangers in his effort to sell 
those bonds, and did not succeed. It made 
him feel very blue, and the worst of it was 
that his affectionate father presently no- 
ticed it. As the boy said nothing, the old 
man began to fear the worst. Finally he de- 
cided to invite confidence from the gloomy 
young bond salesman. One night after din- 
ner, as a preliminary to his real snooping, he 
asked his son in a carefully casual way, 
“How are you getting on downtown, son?” 


Dad Crosses His Fingers 


The boy jumped to his feet and began to 
pace up and down the room. The father 
watched him anxiously and became con- 
vinced that the situation was indeed seri- 
ous—probably matrimonial. 

Suddenly the young man stopped his 
wild-animal pacing and said, “‘Dad, you 
simply have got to help me. I didn’t want 
to ask you. In fact I made up my mind you 
were the last person I’d tell this to; but I 
can’t help myself. I’ve got to ask you.” 

The father was scarcely breathing by 
this time. But he was a sport, and said 
kindly, ‘‘Sonny, fathers are just for that— 
to ask help from when sons are in trouble. 
Does your mother know anything about 
this?” 

“Heavens, no! 
stand.” 

“Great Scott!’’ thought the father, natu- 
rally. But all he said was, ‘Well, you 
might just as well get it off your chest now 
as any other time.’”’ He waited for the blow 
to fall. Chorus girl? Stock market? The 
boy, however, seemed too reluctant to con- 
fess. So the old man coaxed, in a trembling 
voice, “Tell dad, my boy. I’m here to help 
youifI can. CanI?”’ 

“You certainly can!” cried the boy hope- 
fully. “If you’ll do it!” 

“Come, tell me! What is it you want 
me to do?” 

“Dad, I’ve worked myself to the verge of 
a collapse and I haven’t been able to sell a 
single bond. It’s awful! I want you to buy 
some.” 

““Some what?”’ asked the old man. 

“Some of those bonds.” 

“Not by a jugful!”’ shouted his father. 
“Why, Iam one of the underwriting syndi- 
cate!” 

Our bankers have not felt called upon to 
sound the usual notes of warning to the 
public in the matter of foreign investments 
because there have been so few really bad 
promotions. Considering the vast totals of 
the postwar period, the percentage of un- 
wise purchases is very low, and much as it 


She wouldn’t under- 


| may hurt young Mr. Jones or old Mrs. 


Smith to have lost $5000 or $10,000 in some 
foreign bond, if the total national loss is a 
fraction of 1 per cent the catastrophe is 
negligible when viewed in its entirety. 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


Of course, not all the bonds were of for- 
eign governments or of foreign corporations 
that needed cash and got it here. Many 
hundred millions of dollars’ worth of bonds 
were issued to pay Americans for goods 
bought here, so that the investment really 
represents goods exported. But many mil- 
lions also were issued in payment of work 
done by Americans in foreign countries. 
The most pleasing stories of all were those 
which showed us at our best—that is, show- 
ing greater courage and greater efficiency 
than the rest of the world. There are too 
many stories to tell. One willdoasasample. 

William Wheeler, Inc., is an engineering 
firm that does a business running into mil- 
lions of dollars a year and all of it in foreign 
countries. If it worked in the United States 
everybody would have heard of this firm; 
but its fame is confined to all other coun- 
tries than its own. This company has built 
roads, aqueducts, sewers, power plants and 
all kinds of engineering works everywhere. 
In 1916 it heard that Andesopolis, the cap- 
ital of the Altandean Republic in South 
America, wished to undertake the sanita- 
tion of the city. Its system of sewers, water 
supply, and the like, were worse than obso- 
lete. The government had gone about it 
very intelligently. It had asked the fore- 
most British and European engineering 
firms to study the problem, make a report 
and bid for the job. The best sanitary en- 
gineers of England studied the matter and 
submitted a fine plan and also bids for the 
work. But before the government could do 
anything about it the war broke out and 
that ended it. No sanitation for Andesop- 
olis for another generation! 

William Wheeler, Inc., had just com- 
pleted the sanitation of the chief city of the 
neighboring republic of Maracay. Hearing 
about the Andesopolis job, it sent its repre- 
sentatives to look over the ground. The 
Altandean Government had been carefully 
studying the plans, specifications and cost 
estimates of the European engineering 
firms and knew almost to a cent what a fair 
price was. 

Well, William Wheeler himself was on 
the job. He looked over the ground and 
the government’s plans and specifications 
and said, ‘In 1910 you were willing to let 
this contract for about $10,000,000 to a 
British firm, weren’t you?” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

“This is 1915 and there is a war on 
which has made the price of material and 
ocean freights rise until today they are 
double or treble what they were when you 
thought $10,000,000 was a fair price.” 


Winning Tactics 


“That is correct, senor,’ they regretfully 
told Wheeler, thinking Wheeler was prepar- 
ing to ask about $40,000,000, which meant 
no work. 

“Well,” said Wheeler, ‘‘I’ll build the 
works complete for exactly the same 
amount the British contractors bid several 
years ago—$10,000,000.” 

“What?” they yelled. 

“With one condition—that you let me 
modernize it, bring it up to the last minute, 
by making one change in the specifications.” 

“What is that?” 

“That you allow me to put in what I 
think is a better type of main. This type 
can be installed much more quickly and its 
adoption will save you two-thirds of the 
cost of what you have specified.” 

The Altandeans figured that if they could 
get their sanitation done in 1916 in the 
most modern way for the same price that 
they could have had it done in 1908 or 1910, 
they would be ahead a good many million 
dollars, so they closed the deal right then 
and there before the Napoleonic gringo 
could back out. But Wheeler had figured 
correctly. The capital of the republic was 
at an altitude of about 14,000 feet above 
sea level, and the transportation of the big 
mains called for would have cost almost the 


* well as our bankers. 
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buy concrete-pipe-making 
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Builder and Fin 


‘My job is to build ther 
can, and also to build as ma 
I can for the money that is 

He would have to sell the 
get in payment, so he made 
investment as he could. J 
cent he saved by using Be 
American rails, he got just 
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bonds that much better. 
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in lending money to any industrial enter- 
prise at home. Perhaps there is need to do 
a little more. American investors don’t 
fancy holding foreign corporate issues be- 
cause they can’t get the same character of 
information that they insist upon getting 
from home companies. The underwriting 
syndicates will have to supply this infor- 
mation or else not do business. If an in- 
vestor buys a foreign industrial bond on my 
recommendation, I must keep him posted 
so that he will have reasons for holding—or 
selling out. The international investment 
banker must develop a higher sense of 
responsibility than he need show in his 
dealings in the securities of domestic cor- 
porations. 

“And about the statistics of the colossal 
sums invested by us abroad in the past 
three or four years. Don’t forget that the 
totals are misleading, because such totals 
don’t take into consideration how many 
new issues went to retire or refund other 
issues; nor the proportion which has been 
purchased from us by foreign investors the 
moment the exchange market favored such 
operations; nor the proportion which 
represented payment of American goods or 
raw materials or foreign money left with 
us for safekeeping. Most of the foreign 
bond purchases were made by speculators 
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of furniture. The desk really was old, it 
was unique and it was a practical desk, but 
it was a composite. An old customer, a 
wealthy woman, wanted it as soon as she 
had set eyes upon it, and I told her its 
history. 

“Oh, what did you want to tell me that 
for?” she asked in irritation. “I don’t 
want to be disillusioned. I should have 
bought it if you had had the wit to keep 
your lips closed.’’ 

The Washington style sofa is a rare 
antique, always in demand. I had some 
useless parts of an old fireside chair. I com- 
bined the front and back legs and the 
stretchers of that chair with the lower por- 
tions of the square legs of an old drop-leaf 
table, virtually the same in shape and color, 
and had the bulk of a Washington sofa. 
The rest of the chair, which was covered 
with upholstery, made the filling of the sofa. 
Very little remained to fill in, and this I 
supplied with odds and ends. The wood 
was newer and did not match up precisely, 
but the very absence of uniformity was the 
best proof to the average collector that the 
sofa was genuine. 

I really had no intention of selling it as an 
authentic Washington sofa. A collector of 
prominence came in and began to study the 
sofa through the corners of his eyes. He 
flirted with the sofa every time my back 
was turned, eventually made up his mind 
that it was genuine. But did I appreciate 
that it was genuine? He doubted it, and 
offered me a price far below what a true 
Washington sofa was worth. Because it 
was faked, I let him have it at that price. 
I’ve wondered since if I did know my busi- 
ness. Despite its fabrication, the sofa is a 
rare specimen in the original state. 

Another collector once asked me to be 
on the lookout for a good old piecrust-top 
table, always hard to find and costly. He 
had seen several, he said, but the price 
always was too high. I found him the pie- 
crust-top table and at a reasonable price. 
I used a genuine claw-and-ball-foot table 
that had a plain round dish top. I scal- 
loped the edges, cut in the molding, and 
made it a grade finer than the average pie- 
crust edge. I matched the finish of the top 
with the balance of the finish, of course. It 
was well done and my customer got the 
table in the original condition; he did not 
have to take my word for it. 
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who took certain chances with their eyes , 


open in the hope of profit or because of high 
rates of interest or gambling in foreign ex- 
change. 


surplus capital. No innocent widow or 
orphan is going to suffer. As for the danger 
of war, that is always present, like the 
danger of your being killed in a railway 
collision. 

“Of course there is need to be careful 
always with all your investments. There 
are bargains and gold bricks everywhere. 
The losses sustained by buyers of oil stocks 
probably rise into the hundreds of millions. 
There are plenty of victims, but there are 
also Rockefellers and Sinclairs, Dohenys 
and Cosdens. 

We must not buy inferior foreign bonds 
at high prices. You might say that if we 
don’t watch out there will be danger of an 
undigested foreign bond panic. 

“Until American capital becomes more 
abundant, our market will be open to 
foreign borrowers only to a limited extent 
and at relatively high rates of interest. If 
you must buy, I repeat, pick your bond. 
The best way to do that is to pick your 
bond house.”’ 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles 
by Mr. Lefévre, dealing with the bond business. 


Once I had a gen- 
uine antique Hepple- 
white card table with 
serpentine front. The 
front railhad asquare 
plain veneered panel. 
I removed this and 
replaced it with an inlaid American eagle. 
In the lower right-hand corner I inlaid the 
date, 1785, in very small figures, faint in 
color. It would take two looks to see it. 

I sold it to a well-known Connecticut col- 
lector for a stiff price. Six months later he 
dropped in to tell me that he had discovered 
the date, 1785, faintly inlaid in the table, 
and that he regarded the piece as the gem 
of his collection. 

Some ten years ago I made a four-post 
bedstead for a woman customer. The bed- 
posts were turned down thinner from other 
very heavy high posters which I used to 
import from South America. The drapery 
work was beautifully done, and as the wood 
was old and hard mahogany it took an ex- 
cellent finish. My customer’s husband 
died recently, and she sold everything. The 
sharpest collector in town bought only one 
item. That was my high-post bedstead, for 
which he paid the widow one thousand 
dollars—a lot more than she paid me. 


Fake Wormholes 


Just the other day my opinion was asked 
about a pair of high-post bedsteads bought 
at asale. High-post beds were not used in 
pairs in their day, and these particular beds 
were not even good reproductions. The 
owner was furious with me for telling him 
so, but he insisted on showing me an oval- 
shaped table with the piecrust top, carved 
pedestal and ball-and-claw foot. At the 
first glance I told him that he had a faked 
top on an antique base. 

“Just to show you what a bad guess you 
made,”’ he replied, ‘‘let me tell you that 
I bought this table in the country. It was 
tied together with ropes; and look at the 
wormholes in these strips.” 

I tried to show him that the wormholes 
were all precisely alike in size, and that the 
wood was hard and sound all about the 
holes, but I didn’t convince him at the 
time. He did not want to be convinced. 

This man was a good example of the 
wealthy man of business who decides to go 
in for antiques but regards himself as too 
shrewd to buy through dealers. He picks 
up a piece here and there from private 
owners, particularly on back dirt roads in 
the country, and usually it takes him a long 
time to learn that every fifth farmhouse is 
apt to be baited for just his kind of fish, 
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fashion. They were all right in it at their 
present time of life, comfortably married— 
comfortably. 

But as lovers Why, even now they 
were ashamed to so much as let the word 
slip—“‘love.”” Her father thought it mawk- 
ish. When he went with her to the movies 
he was ironic and called the whole thing 
overdrawn. Overdrawn; not true to the 
humdrum dead-alive thing that went by 
the name of human existence, in his opin- 
ion; and so not worth a thought. Differ- 
ent; different from sitting smoking in his 
kitchen. or conferring with upstate politi- 
cians on some such dreary subject as roads 
and bridges. Everlastingly the same roads, 
the same bridges. 

Even that question of the road to Peter’s 
house had come up at the last town meet- 
ing. They were thinking of blasting out 
that ledge where the road turned and 
dropped down into the meadow where the 
house was. Unconsciously, that house of 
Peter’s had captivated Felice. All houses 
did. She was full of architectural fancies 
and had made over half the houses in the 
villages just in going past them. She would 
look at a house with lashes lowered, dream, 
raisé the roof, poke gable ends out through 
it, tear down the broken-backed ell, right 
up the chimneys, transform, modernize. 

She had done that with Peter’s house, his 
one inheritance. Going out there along 
that road with Cale Vining, who wanted to 
look the ground over before he introduced 
the subject in town meeting, she had found 
Peter smoking in his parlor. 

“Tt’s dear,’ she said; ‘“‘but imagine 
people with an open fireplace bricking it up 
and papering over it, where nowadays peo- 
ple would sell their souls for a fire on the 
hearth!’’ 

Peter nodded and smiled. But he had a 
defense for those people. No doubt unless a 
fire was going there all the time there would 
be a down draft through the big chimney 
that would have a tendency to cool things 
off. Then again, they might have been 
thinking of their curtains. 

The queer man. Felice recognized in him 
a tincture of sympathy with the troubles 
and aspirations of those by-gone people. 
She would have to take him in hand. She 
made him agree that fireplaces were nice, 
but he would never say that they were in- 
dispensable. He looked at the past with the 
same calm tolerance he had for the present. 
But he conceded much. The house began 
to shape itself surprisingly in accordance 
with a certain lady’s wishes. He had in- 
tended to put in big new panes. Felice 
persuaded him to keep the little wrinkled 
ones. 

“Your future wife will thank me for it, 
too,’’ she said decidedly. That, he said, 
depended. But the little panes remained. 
He had had in mind a cement walk to the 
gate. Felice spoke for flags, like Spanish 
flags, with moss growing in the cracks. The 
flags were laid. The old cellar, a dozen 
paces from his door, he had meant to fill in 
altogether; but Felice saved it for a sunken 
garden. This must be filled with old- 
fashioned flowers—larkspur, foxglove, ber- 
gamot; and these required her attention. 

““You look out she don’t put a drawing- 
room into your place so the women can 
leave the men to their cigars,’’ Cale Vining 
said. 

She contented herself that time with sug- 
gesting a flight of three steps at the front 
door, of tapestry brick upended for the 
risings and showing a basket weave on the 
top sides. 

“People are actually using their front 
doors in this age, strange as it may appear,” 
she asserted. She had lately had a carpen- 
ter at work getting the Vining front door to 
open and shut without the application of 
strength like Sandow’s. 

So the little house had wooed them in 
turn, taking a tincture of each personality, 
changing with their moods, now rioting in 
their exuberance, now looking dubious at 
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some radical adventuresome shift in its in- 
terior economy, as when Felice insisted on 
having the hand-hewed kitchen beams re- 
vealed in all their worm-eaten poetry. The 
house had a coy look, a look of conspiracy, 
a look of hungering for inmates. Books 
would not take the place of people; yet 
here, on either side of the chimney in the 
living room, Peter’s books would be; his 
law library, since he meant to hang out his 
shingle in the fall. 

“Not a shingle, is it really, Peter?” 

““Well, something in the shape of one.” 
And then he had said, ‘‘ Not the kind that 
will keep the rain off our roof,’”’ and Felice 
realized the extent of her captivity. Peter 
had basely taken advantage, she whispered, 
of her penchant for houses. A veritable 
weakness. He had let the little house make 
love to her, standing by to have his due 
share in her capitulation. 

The formula. Peter had taken too much 
for granted all along, she reflected. He 
hadn’t exerted himself to hold her as Tom 
Whitcomb would exert himself. Tom was 
so perfectly solicitous. In the hotel lobby 
he took the silk wrap lingeringly from her 
shoulders, as if unveiling a statue; and 
when they sat down at table together, he 
came in back of her with accomplished 
deference and slid the chair in to her knees. 

But it had not been sufficiently rehearsed. 
She waited, and then, touched, sat down 
like a shot, hot all over—that she, Felice 
Vining of Viningsboro, should have been 
found not equal to the occasion, where she 
did so desperately love punctilio. She had 
impressed it upon Peter that men ought to 
rise whenever a2 woman came into the room 
or got up to go out of it. They should let 
the woman go ahead of them through a 
door. They should take their hats off with 
an easy decided motion, not drag them off 
or just resettle them or touch them with a 
forefinger. She had seen Tom Whitcomb 
stand for fifteen minutes in a drizzle, talking 
to a lady under an umbrella; but she did 
not submit this instance to be impaled on 
Peter’s irony. He and Cale Vining were so 
much alike. 

Tom had never seemed more tactful than 
tonight. His very look was a kind of bene- 
diction. His eyes were beautiful, with 
those romantic lights and shadows. There 
was in them, too, a kind of arrogance, which 
Tom knew how to carry off, though not all 
men of her acquaintance could, she must 
confess. He looked like Byron, and it was 
whispered that he had Byron’s talent for 
verse. 

“Fortunate woman,’ he murmured, 
keeping his eyes on her, his arm, after a 
flourish, dropping, his hand feeling for the 
dish into which he was dipping the ash of 
his cigarette. 

‘““Why fortunate?” Felice breathed. The 
white table linen looked pink to her down- 
cast eye, as if reflecting the flush she felt in 
her cheeks. He was so desperately cryptic 
in his utterance. 

“Well, aren’t you?” he pursued. “What 
could you possibly desire that you haven’t 


got?” 
“You haven’t heard me complain, I 
hope,”’ she said. 


At once her own words enraged her. It 
was like Cale Vining rising up inside her, in 
spite of her most desperate endeavors. Sud- 
denly she saw Cale himself sitting in the 
lobby with Lawyer Bassett. Talking roads 
no doubt. Roads! That road to Peter’s 
house! 

““Who were the fortunate women then?” 
Mr. Whitcomb pressed her. 

Instantly she said ‘‘The Sabine women,” 
and saw the rebel’s glow in her eyes reflected 
in his. This was the hazard of his company. 
Conversation was a clash of rapiers. She 
felt herself touched by things hinted and 
not said, tormented by possibilities that 
were remotest when they seemed nearest. 
But she was saved the consequences of her 
retort by the drifting past them of her 
friend Estelle Horrocks, in green. For some 


days Estelle had had banging at her wrist, 
linked to a chain bracelet, a man’s seal ring 
of heavy gold. She now had a diamond on 
the signifying finger. Whitcomb seized 
that hand and raised it. 

“Fortunate woman,” he breathed prayer- 
fully. 

“T shan’t talk with you. You should 
have said ‘Lucky man,’”’ Estelle cried, and 
snatched the hand away. The music was 
beginning. Tom got to his feet. 

“Come then, my Sabine woman. 
night is thy soul required of thee.”’ 

Cale Vining, sitting in the office of the 
Crosby House, watched his daughter dance. 
Opposite him, James Quincy Bassett sat 
monolithic in a wheezy leather chair, his 
black felt hat on the back of his head, 
his thumbs hooked into the armholes of his 
vest, his fat fingers playing on his pectorals 
as if on the stops of a wind instrument— 
which he veritably was. When he grew in- 
tent the fingers stopped. They stopped 
when he saw Cale Vining looking at his 
daughter through the varnished archway. 
His vest, segmented like a lobster with 
lateral joints and wrinkles, heaved slightly. 
His fat face was very candid, genial, un- 
hurried, the eyes heavy-lidded. 

He had not yet said anything about 
roads. Time enough. The business of the 
hour had its approaches. Men like Cale 
had taken a leaf out of the book of the 
copper-skinned sagamores who ruled these 
headlands before them. The long way 
round in cases like this was the shortest 
way home very often, Bassett knew. 

He talked upstate politics; and Cale 
watched for Felice to appear and disappear, 
in the arms of that lean belted fellow with 
a complexion like milk. He had a cleft chin 
too. Where had Cale heard that a cleft 
chin was a sign of degeneracy in a man? 

But Bassett was coming down to cases 
at last and Cale gathered his faculties for 
business. 

Roger’s Inlet was his town, partly his 
creation. In an election he could deliver 
the county, let alone the town. People took 
a lot of stock in him. Though he had never 
derived much profit personally from its 
growth, the rise of the Inlet was as if in 
answer to his vision. When a bridge had 
been indicated he had made them build it. 
If it needed repair that long-headed man 
had had himself carried off a sick bed and 
into town meeting in order to argue them 
into repairing it. He had bullied the town 
meeting into building a waterworks and 
into making modern sidewalks and into 
frowning down the inroads of portable mills 
on the perfectly negotiable scenery. He 
had brought about the transformation of 
horse lanes into gravel roads fit for summer 
traffic; and finally at a celebrated road 
hearing before the road commissioners he 
had got the better of six or seven railroad 
towns, when the question had been of 
straightening the main road at a place 
which would have allowed the Inlet road, 
that ancient parting of the ways, to grow 
up to wilderness again. 

His speech had been full enough of mother 
wit to get itself reprinted in the metro- 
politan dailies. It had been quoted from in 
Congress, made the pet of columnists and 
brought the spotlight of national publicity 
to center on these doings. 

Mr. Bassett didn’t want that to happen 
again. Another road hearing was in pros- 
pect. Another road hearing affecting the 
Inlet’s interests was coming up tomorrow. 
Mr. Bassett had interests which were op- 
posed, and which could be furthered by 
nothing so much as by Mr. Vining’s silence. 

‘Look at this thing from a national point 
of view,” he was saying. ‘Take the big 
view, Vining.” 

“T leave that to the big men,’’ Cale said 
grimly. “I’m a little man in a little town, 
and I take a little view—devilish little 
where it’s a case of paying a contractor 
ninety cents a yard for shoveling dirt into 
a bottomless bottom to all perdition.”’ 
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Whitcomb put his arm swiftly, securely, 
round her and drew her into the shadow of 
the cedar tree. 

“Did you mean—what you said—about 
the Sabine women?” he whispered hotly. 
“What if I picked you up in these arms, 
the way you are, with all your sweet per- 
fections on your head, and carried you 
away to a new destiny?” 

“Tom, don’t, please.” 

“It was simply a gesture of yours then. 
Felice, don’t trifle with me. What could 
you ever come to here? It’s not the setting. 
We've got the ship sitting out there, all 
tanked up. We can fly into the moon, have 
the music of the spheres in place of wedding 
bells. Does that appeal at all, or doesn’t 
it? No, youre a formulist, in spite of 
everything. Felice, don’t let me say it. 
Don’t let me.”’ 

“What about—coming down to earth 
again?”’ 

“Do you suggest that? 
your answer?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“One thing I can tell you, if it will be any 
help. Nothing’s worth anything in this 
world until you’ve risked it and got it back 
again. Life itself isn’t; love isn’t. Felice, 
there isn’t—anybody else?” 

“No, there’s nobody else, naturally.” 

She felt herself dazzled, hot, as if she had 
been running and was captured; wreathed 
with all the colored fires of a questing soul. 
Tom alone stood up out of the ruins of her 
world. 

“Then—your answer?” 

“Tt’s—in the negative.” 

“You can’t bring yourself to say no. 
It’s too great an effort.” 

She turned in his arms. 

“Yes, then. Take me up. Take me up, 
Tom and never—never bring me down.” 
Against his kisses, she whispered, “ Wait! 

I must go upstairs and get—one or two 
things.” 


Felice, what’s 


Cale Vining should have had his mind on 
roads, but instead he was thinking of Felice. 
Underneath all his superficial wisdom he 
had a deeper wisdom yet which could allow 
for that desperate romantic feeling in the 
girl’s breast. She was her father’s daughter; 
and there had been a time when he had 
thought himself that he could take the 
whole world on the tip of his tongue and 
swallow it; live everybody’s life, inside 
everybody’s skin. He had been six or seven 
years away from home, undertaking that, 
and he had failed in it. How could he tell 
her that? The knowledge was locked in his 
heart, and not all his mother wit could give 
tongue to it, most likely. As for that yearn- 
ing for something that vanishes before it 
has a solid shape, a shadow on the wall, a 
voice in the night, tanglement in mystery’s 
silken fringes—he had trusted Peter to take 
care of that. Peter at least would keep her 
near. 

It might well be that something pro- 
foundly selfish lurked in this need of Cale’s 
to have her near a little while still; yet he 
was certain that her happiness, in some 
queer way, still must have his overlordship, 
until she could grow into his wisdom, her 
inheritance. 

And now, in place of Peter’s strong de- 
pendability, he saw this materialization of 
the very thing that for Felice’s sake ought 
not to materialize, in the person of this 
clever youth, with his good looks, his ro- 
mantic record, that power of beguiling the 
heart out of her body while she looked 
another way. The end of that would be dis- 
aster. That fellow was the living incarna- 
tion of the thing that so far had lived in the 
girl’s heart only as a sentiment, a perfumed 
shadow. 

Take the big view, Jim Bassett had 
urged him—the bird’s-eye view, in short. 
No, he couldn’t do that. He would have to 
leave that to the birds—the highflyers. He 
preferred to keep his ear close to the 
ground. 

Keeping it so, he had nodded and fallen 
into the embrace of that soporific Dooms- 
day Book; but he came instantly awake at 
the rattle of the latch. Whitcomb himself 


EVENING POST 


had slipped into the kitchen, as if to op- 
pose himself personally to Cale Vining’s 
trend of thought. He leaned gracefully on 
the table edge. 

“Getting ready for the battle?” he in- 
quired. But his voice could not capture the 
nonchalance of his pose. Cale looked up 
abruptly. 

“Likely to need all my ammunition,” he 
said, throwing out smoke. ‘Have a chair.” 

“No; can’t stop.” 

The handsome youth tightened the knot 
of his knitted necktie. Cale hooked the 
coal hod nearer and spat. Land fog breathed 
through the window. 

“The fact is,’ Whitcomb dropped out, 
“Felice and I are hopping off tonight.” 

There was dead silence. Cale Vining had 
been going over the figures on the yellow 
pad before him with a stub of pencil, 
making them heavier and heavier. They 
glared up at him. He heard the faucet 
dripping. He had sat at funerals and heard 
the faucet dripping, since he usually got a 
kitchen seat; and he felt as if he were sit- 
ting at a funeral now. 

“Hopping off, are you?” 

“Yes. Naturally, I wouldn’t go without 
notifying you. We’re going in my ship— 
going to fly into the moon.” 

The man could lie faster than two horses 
could trot, of course; but he could have no 
object in lying now. There had something 
happened then, for the man to have this 
hold on her. 

“Going to take French leave,”’ Cale mut- 
tered. 


He went to the sink and drank a glass of | 
water. It was just as well, he reflected, that | 


Sal was out of the house. There was noth- 
ing she could do. 

He heard Felice tumbling a drawer out 
upstairs. Something had come adrift and 
she was going wild. 

“Suppose I say no,’’ he said distinctly. 
Whitcomb lowered his long lashes. 

“Where she has said yes? Try it—just 
try it!” 

Was the hold so strong? Cale’s face was 
terrible at the mere thought. But he must 
keep calm. He had no facts—nothing. It 
might be what on its surface it appeared to 
be. It might be —— 

Once in his youth he had been to Boston 
and made the acquaintance of the Chelsea 
Strong Boy, and even put on the gloves 
with him, with credit to himself. He still 
had that iron frame, but of what use was it 
to him in a crisis of this sort? Confronted 
with this stripling, whose beauty was his 
only strength, and who could exert his 
strength only against women or against 
men through women, Cale felt himself 
crumbling to ashes. Felice could think of 
flight, but could she possibly embody it in 
its details? 

He heard Whitcomb ask, “‘ Would it have 
had your consent, no matter how long we 
waited?”’ 

He heard himself say sternly, “No, it 
never would.’”’ Young Whitcomb shrugged 
his shoulders. 

Suddenly Cale was standing over him 
menacingly. 

“What’ll you take to go away quietly 
and leave the girlalone? What’ll youtake?” 

Whitcomb’s nails scraped against the 
table top. 

“What’s my price, you’re asking me? 
Isn’t this getting down to cases?” 

“What’ll you take?”” whispered Cale. 
“T don’t want you to be found here when 
the girl comes down. What’s it worth to 
you to disappear?”’ 

Whitcomb cleared his throat and ran his 
tongue over his lips. 

“What if I said ‘Silence’?”’ 

“Silence?” 

“‘Silence—yes. Silence is golden, doesn’t 
the poet say? It so happens that I do have 
certain obligations. . What say? | 
You to keep away from that road hearing 
tomorrow, me to evaporate here and now, 
leave the lady to her own devices.” 

So then the monkey was using the cat’s 
paw to pull the chestnut out of the fire. 
A twisted vein appeared in Cale’s brow. 
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What Is Your Porch? 


FTEN—and needlessly 
—a porch is only a part 
of the doorway to the house. 
If your porch is sunny, 
Coolmor Porch Shades keep 
out the glare of the sun and 
make the porch shady and 
cool. 

If you feel that your porch 
is conspicuous, Coolmor 
Shades keep out the gaze of 
the passers-by and make a 
beautiful and durable 
screen through which the 
air passes freely. 


If your porch seems bare 
looking, Coolmor Shades, 
with their beautiful, wide 
and narrow slat weave, will 
add greatly to the beauty 
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and his hand touched the leather billy 
which Peter had tossed there. 

“A plant, is it?’’ he muttered. 

This was what he had brought upon her 
with his politics! His blunt fingers stood 
like a palisade all round the heavy end of 
that weapon. Without knowing what he 
did, he crept it up his arm and rested it 
against the heel of his hand. He heard the 
blood roar in his ears. The man unquestion- 
ably meant to offer him back Felice’s love, 
torn and unrequited, on the scales of this 
disreputable bargain. 

Worse; he had had the bargain in mind 
from the beginning. This was the treat- 
ment women should expect who inclined 
their ears to the beguilement of men who 
came ‘“‘from away.” His inborn distrust of 
outlanders had some foundation after all. 
His will was at dead point. He could save 
Felice whole out of this little devil’s arms, 
maybe, but to do that must break faith 
with the town which trusted him, and had 
in fact no one else to put dependence in. 

“What do you think the girl herself 
would say to this?” he muttered thickly. 

“‘She’ll be coming down now any minute. 
Ask her,’’ whispered Whitcomb, arching 
his black brows. 

Hopeless. He had reason to be confident 
of his hold. The kitchen seemed to darken, 
and the devil in Cale’s breast crept down 
into his rigid fingers. 

“T can think of still another possible 
solution,”’ he said briefly. 

The well-turned youthful face was thrust 
out at him with something burglarious and 
vile in its attractive bloom. 

“How’s that?” 

‘Like so!” 

He struck the man senseless with Peter’s 
club and caught the sinking body in his 
arms as if in parts of the same motion. 


Felice, at once on opening the front door, 
had in her nostrils the odor of tobacco 
smoke floating through the lilac bushes. It 
must certainly be Cale, she thought. She 
dropped her bag in a corner and stepped 
over the sill. 

Cale, in his shirt sleeves, was looking at 
the moon. His chest heaved. He must be 
getting fat, if just walking made him puff. 
Tom must be standing somewhere in the 
shadow of the cedar hedge. 

“Hello. Aren’t you back before your 
time, my lady?”’ Cale inquired. 

“‘A—little, perhaps. Where’s mother?”’ 

‘‘Gadding. Guess I must have stolen 
forty winks. Kind of lost myself. Dipped 
my nose into that soporific once too often. 
Want to take a little walk, Lissy, before 
turning in?” 

His fingers closed about her elbow. She 
drifted with him, not able to think of an 
excuse, and suddenly not wanting an ex- 
cuse. Rather, she wanted to feel again the 
touch of that strength on which she had 
leaned so long. She felt an impulse to con- 
fess, to beseech him with her arms clinging 
round his neck, to patch it up for her by 
hook or crook; but her lips simply couldn’t 
shape themselves around the words. 

There was no sentiment about the man. 
How was he to understand and make allow- 
ances? Love, this sort of love, simply went 
past him on his blind side. He never re- 
ferred to it except with a grunt or one of his 
sarcastic sayings. Overdrawn. It was not 
so much as the dirt under his feet. Human 
| relationships he took for granted, without 
ever even remotely perceiving the adven- 
ture of them. 
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(Continued from Page 142) 

“Nothing like it anywhere. Nothing 
that will hold a candle to it,’”’ Cale mut- 
tered, rapt. ‘And in a year or two, when 
I get arailroad coming in, you’ll see changes 
that will open your eyes. We don’t figure 
to be standing still, Peter Holt and I. You 
take it, with a place like the Inlet, we’ve 
got to give the young encouragement to 
stay at home or we go to seed, the whole 
boiling. You and Peter—you’re the life- 
blood of the community, you and those like 
you. We’ve got you fast, wise woman. It 
might easily enough have come out some 
other way. I say, when it comes to 
picking out a man, a lot of mighty sensible 
women in other ‘ways don’t seem to shop 
enough. They go in for the experts. You 
take these experts in women, where they’ve 
learned a trade and sunk good money in it; 
they expect to work at it and you can’t 
rightly blame them. But you can steer 
clear of ’em. No one in his senses ever laid 
it up against a snake that it was poison.” 

He had never been so voluble before in 
all his days. She could not get a word in 
edgewise, with Cale Vining’s«tongue hung 
as it seemed in the middle and wagging at 
both ends. Couldn’t he just infer it, from 
her frozen silence, that catastrophe had 
overtaken her? He wasn’t ordinarily quite 
so obtuse. 

They were in the meadow path already. 
Felice saw Peter’s house growing insensibly 
larger in her eye. She trembled from head 
to foot, and even this did not disturb him. 
His even pressure on her arm continued. 
How could she bring herself to tell him 
what the situation really was? And if she 
did tell him, how could he believe it? He 
would simply think her mad. He was going 
on as before, oblivious. 

“‘T will say it’s a nice little place you 
and Peter have fallen heir to. Outside the 
Vining house itself, I wouldn’t want a nicer. 
It’s just sheltered enough to the north and 
northeast, and if it should come on a cold 
westerly, there’s two of you to sit close. 
Plenty of millionaires would pay blood for 
the privilege.’”’ He squeezed her arm. “I 
say plenty of millionaires will envy Peter 
Holt his wife and that outlook on open 
water from a pretty place like this. There’s 


| a light there in the kitchen. We might just 
| dodge in a minute.” 


*‘Tt’s—it’s too late,” she said, her voice 


| muffled. 


“T expect he’ll think it is, yes,” her 
father said dryly, ‘I expect he’ll just shut 


| the door in your face.” 


“He will. Dad, that’s exactly what he 
will. Dad, won’t you understand? I’ve 
broken with Peter. There’s—there’s been 
a rupture of relations. I’ve broken with 
If you knew how contemptible I 
am ” 

For a second it seemed as if those fierce 
panting little whispers had fallen on deaf 
ears. Cale’s finger went on trifling with 
Peter’s gate latch and the ghost of a smile 
persisted on his lips. The distant music of 
the last dance at the Crosby House was 
faintly audible. 

“Broken with him?  Fiddle-faddle!”’ 
Cale resumed. ‘“‘You’ve had a little quar- 
rel. I guess if you looked in on him now 
you could bring him to his knees.” 

“‘T’m the one that should go to my knees,” 
Felice uttered, with a desperate sob. “But 
no, he wouldn’t listen. He couldn’t.” 

“‘He’ll listen to you right enough. Maybe 
it’s not the best thing for you to know 
what your hold is over that young man, but 
I will just state for your information that 
he will follow you into hell if you just crook 
your little finger.”’ 

Felice, her head weaving among the alder 
shoots, stared hard at Cale. His words were 
like an outpouring from the depths of that 
big barrel chest stretching the cotton shirt 
tight over its expanding muscles. 

“Dad, I’ve been so desperately wrong.” 

“Don’t you try to portion out the blame. 


You mark my words—into hell and out,» 


again. And I wouldn’t give much for the 
salvation of a man who wasn’t willing to be 
damned and boiled in oil for those he loves. 
No—no.” 
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He stopped short and seemed strangely 
moved. He looked back as if with sudden 
recollection along the meadow path. He 
had spoken the word now with all his heart’s 
power. The situation had overpowered the 
Puritan’s black drop in him, and he could 
speak his mind. Those iron fingers had 
quite stopped the circulation of blood in the 
girl’s arm. 

‘Which way would you go now if you 
could?” 

“T wouldn’t hesitate if I thought —— 
But, no. Dad, I’ve passed my word. I’m 
compromised another way.” 

“Yes, sure enough,” Cale said, with a 
grim set to his lips. “‘You mean you had 
contracted to fly into the moon. Well, you 
needn’t have that on your conscience, it so 
happens. The moon will be just as good a 
target a hundred years from now, Lissy.” 

“Dad, then—you know. You’ve spoken 
with him.” 

“With who?” 

“With Tom Whitcomb.” 

‘*T’ve spoken with him, yes.” 

““Wh-where?”’ 

“Well now, wheredo yousuppose? You’ll 
never guess. It was back in our kitchen, 
Lissy. There hasn’t been love openly and 
brazenly discussed, not to put a tag to it, in 
that kitchen since the days when your 
mother used to refuse to put the eleven 
o’clock stick of wood on the fire. She used 
to freeze me out for my own good some- 
times.” 

“Dad, you discussed it?’’ 

““We went a little into detail, yes. We 
had to, where that was the business before 
the meeting.” 

The pulse of fireflies under the blanket of 
land fog kept rhythmic pace with the throb- 
bing of her heart. The rattle of cart wheels 
over the stone ledge by the water tower 
seemed not ten feet away in the silence. 

Then Cale said, “How’s it strike you, 
sister?” 

“Dad, what’s become of him?”’ 

Cale Vining muttered, ‘“‘That’s a fair 
question. He had a second thought, see? 
Not that he thought any the less of you, 
but he saw the error of his ways. He un- 
questionably did. It came over him that he 
had been a little premature. So he—evapo- 
rated. Seems to me that was his word for 
La 

“You mean he simply—went away?” 

“T don’t guess you could put it more 


forcibly than that—no, Lissy. He simply | 


went away.” 

Felice dashed herself against him, hold- 
ing to him as if with those drawled words 
he had wakened her out of a nightmare. 

“T’m glad—glad,’’ she whispered. ‘‘I 
can’t imagine how I came to be implicated 
with him in the first place.” 

“Tt’s all right to have him go, Lissy?”’ 

He spoke casually, but the backs of his 
hands glinted with sweat. 

‘Dad, you’ve simply saved me from my- 
self. Only—how could you know that?” 

“‘That’s where it comes in being a Vining 
of Viningsboro. And look here, speaking of 
that coat of arms—the Vining arms—what 
was it—just what was that object the fellow 
had sticking in his fist; can you remember?’’ 

“A battle-ax, wasn’t it?’’ she murmured, 
darting the worship of her eyes into his. 

“Battle-ax. I thought so. Well, now, 
making allowances for the change in times, 
a man will get more than a hint from his 
ancestors. Pick your day. There’s a sug- 
gestion. It’s a good deal, too, like saying 
there’s no time like the present. There’ll 
never be a better day. Lissy, you just go 
on in and make your peace with Peter.”’ 

She reached up, kissed him and went 
along the little walk with its Spanish flags. 
Cale Vining saw her stop a second at the 
door, bend her head and seem to hesitate. 
Then in a twinkling she was inside the 
house. 

Ten minutes later Cale Vining, coming 
on the run, opened the door into his kitchen. 


»Mrs. Vining was foul of the stove, giving 


the hasty pudding a last stir. She glanced 
up and drew down the corners of her mouth. 

‘“My sorrows, you look as if you’d been 
drawn through seven knot holes. What’s 


the matter? Worrying oy 
roads?” 
“Roads are wretched e 
right,’’ he said a little 
hand through his hair, ] 
the yellow door which 
woodshed. ‘Anybody by 
through that door s 
mamma?”’ he muttered, 
“Not that I know of; no, 
front way. Why?” * 
“Nothing.” 


slightly. - 3 
“That door’s sticking lately, 
be settling some more,” said 
“It’s had a hundred and f 
find bottom,” he said mistry 
He snatched the door openy 
ful jerk which made it shudder 
But the light from the bracket 
him that the shed was empt 
but the hump-shouldered ch, 
interrupted the rough plankin; 
“What did you think waslur 
Mrs. Vining cried, horror-strick 
beginning to give way under he 
too well that Cale was not am; 
his shadow. ‘ 

‘“A ghost, I guess,” he sai 
denly, boisterously clapped her 
der. “‘I was wrong, it seems, 
getting antic like that new hors 
Ready to jump sideways at my | 
Mamma,” he continued in a; 
“how long’s it been since yo 
take a drink?” 

Sal Vining went close up 
smelled his breath. 
“*Since I don’t know when. 
drunk enough now.” : 
“T’ll act drunker. What's « 
bottle of Cuba rum with the nik 
the label?” 
““T saw it in the closet there; 
strawberry preserves, when I y\ 
Cale, you’re not going to be si 
nothing in that woodshed.” 
“Nothing; no, ma’am, And) 
when the sight of just nothi| 
more encouragement than it | 
looked through that door an! 
what I saw. There wouldn’t a 
times as spectacular haye gi’ 
same relish. Say what you're 
the human skull is only strong ¢ 
it’s not too damned strong that 
a man is out of practice.” 
““Someone’s cracked yours tt 
know when I’ve heard you sv 
the house. Cale, you're talking 
of wild.”’ | 
He had his head in the 
emerged with the rum. He 
drink into a tumbler. | 
‘‘My stars, you’re never goin 
of that, Cale Vining!” ’ 
“You cross me and I’ll doub 
I need it. I may be a Vining 
boro, but I had got in the habit 
out of my mail and sitting i 
sleeves here, and the enemy kin 
took me in a vital place. 
““They pretty nearly did, my 
yes. Bring a lemon here, mam 
sugar bowl.” ’ 
He squeezed half a lemon in 
sugared it and held it under th 
“You take it,” he said hilari 
a good deal with life the way it! 
People get to thinking they 
dose, and all the while what tl 
want is just a tincture. Toon 
the same as none at all, in other 
like drinking drunk. Every 
some of these expensive going 
the parties stake everything 01 
of the dice, and then get to mo] 
pining, I think of what old 
me when he came back from Cu 
rum. He used to give us 4 
under the stairs at the Crosby 
“Man says he wants rum, 
with the glass up to his chin. © 
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I think I am going to live about 
ninety years. 


In the meantime I want to be somebody. 


icon cewantya lot. of money, but I 
want the respect of people who know 
how to live. 


I don’t want to be extravagant—I 
want to display good judgment and 
good taste. 


I don’t want to be uncomfortable— 
physically or mentally. 


I don’t want to put on airs by display- 
ing my wealth. 


In everything I buy I want economy 
with distinction. 


This is what I think 


I want to live on a street with people 
of good taste. 


I want to live in a house that was not 
built to sell but to live in. 


I want an automobile that expresses 
personality—a name on the radiator 
that tells of service to people who 
are critical—a feeling at the wheel 
which gives me a sensation of pride. 


I want my automobile to be well 
dressed—capable—distinctive in the 
traffic press—happy on the hills— 


I want physical comfort and mental 
satisfaction—I want a Great Jordan 
Line Eight. 
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You can talk about bridge—and 
what was that Chinese game ?’— 
you can ramble on about golf— 
But—every regular fellow 
knows where I'd like to be— 
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A Private Waterworks” 


for only a few 
cents a day - 


OME, SWEET HOMBE’’ is always 
hallowed by tender mem- 
ories. But in the practical sense 
it should be a place of comfort, 
of rest—where drudgery is elimi- 
nated; where the necessary work 
is done easily and quickly; where 
modern sanitation brings greater 
health and happiness. 

What about your home? Is 
your water service still limited to 
the pump and pail method? Are 
you without the great health- 
promoting convenience of water 
under pressure in kitchen, bath- 
room, toilet, laundry, barn and 
garage? Youcan have this service 
at an exceedingly low cost, no 
matter where you live. 


Thousands have taken advan- 
tage of the opportunity 
The Fairbanks-Morse Home 
Water Plant is today serving 
thousands of homes. It is a pri- 
vate waterworks—easily and 
quickly installed. A cost of only 
a few cents a day maintains it. 
The operation of the electric 
outfit illustrated is automatic— 
self-starting, self-oiling, ‘self- 
priming. Attaches to any electric 
light circuit. If electric current 
is not available we furnish a gas- 


THE 


200-gal. 
per hour 
plant 


“Te’?s Automatic” 


oline or kerosene power outfit 
that is equally serviceable. There 
is a plant for drawing water from 
any source—cistern, spring, lake, 
stream, shallow well or deep well. 
Whether you live on a farm, 
country estate, in town or at a 
summer resort, the plant is quickly 
and easily installed. If your town 
does not furnish soft water, you 
will find this plant ideal for sup- 
plying rainwater under pressure. 

See the Fairbanks-Morse dealer 
in your community for complete 
information or mail the coupon. 


Send for Free 32-Page Book 
The subject of water under pres- 
sure in the home is fully covered 
in this interesting, valuable book. 
Following are a few of the chap- 
ter headings: ‘‘The Cheapest 
Servant You Can Hire”—“Health 
and Happiness in Your Home”’ 
—‘‘ Adding to Property Value”’ 
—‘‘Increasing Farm Profits’ — 
“Reducing Fire Risk” —“‘Protect- 
ing Baby’s Health’’—and many 
more. Fillin and mail the coupon 
for a free copy. 


PRICES 


120 gallons per hour capacity pump, 


60-cycle motor, 8-gallon gal- 5 
vanized tank, complete . ies “$846 


200 gallons per hour capacity pump, . 
60-cycle motor, 35-gallon $11 500 


galvanized tank, complete 


Above prices are cash, f. 0. b. factory 
Also larger sizes, for engine or electric 
drive, correspondingly low priced. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers Chica Uio A. 


Branches and Service Stations covering every state in the Union 
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Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. L-5 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Please send me your pees Water Service Book. My source of water supply is 
OD Lake (Spring O Stream ( Deep Well 


Shallow Well (© Cistern 
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FREEDOM FIRST 


(Continued from Page 15) 


“This morning. And I feel I ought to 
spend a lot of time with her, Bill, after com- 
ing all the way to. Santa Barbara to see 
her.” 

“Naturally,” I said. 
been all this time?” 

“Visiting her brother in San Francisco. 
I wish you’d do something about it, Bill. 
I-really ought to spend a lot of time with 
Myrtle, only Jane doesn’t like her.” 

“Then why not give Jane the gate?” 

“T can’t,” wailed Phippsy. ‘‘That’s the 
whole trouble. You see, we’re practically 
engaged.” 

“What’s that?”’ I exclaimed. “Do you 
mean to tell me you actually proposed to 
Jane?” 

“No, I didn’t. But she seems to think I 
did. All I did, Bill, was to ask her a simple 
question. I asked her would she have me 
if she weren’t already engaged.” 

“You ought to leave those long hypo- 
thetical questions alone,’’ I said; “‘they’re 
only meant for murder trials. But what’s 
all this about another engagement? Am I 
to understand that Jane has a lame, tame 
crane of her own?” 

“Yes; and that’s just what’s the matter 
with him—he’s lame.” 

“‘Tn the legs or in the intellect?” 

“In the pocketbook. He isn’t able to 
support her. She’s been engaged to him for 
two years now, and she’s the least bit 
fed up.’ 

“In other words, she’s thinking of chuck- 
ing old faithful and marrying you?” 

“Tt’s worse than that, Bill. She’s al- 
ready written the letter breaking her en- 
gagement: She mustn’t send that letter! 
She positively mustn’t!” 

“How do you know she hasn’t already 
sent it?” 

‘“‘T made her promise to think it over for 
a week.” 

“Good work!” I said. “Then you still 
have seven days to live. Cheer up, old 
stick in the mud, we’ll get you out yet.” 

“Tf you do, Bill, I’ll give you a dozen 
cases of my prewar Scotch. In the mean- 
time, maybe you'll play around with Jane 
a bite” 

“Nolet Wsaid: 

“But, Bill 

“No!” I repeated firmly. ‘In the first 
place, it wouldn’t be ethical; in the second 
place, it. wouldn’t amuse me; and in the 
third place, I’m afraid of Jane. There’s a 
predatory look about that young woman 
that gives me a chill up and down the 
spine.” / 

“Well, if you won’t play around with 
Jane, how about Myrtle? Would it inter- 
fere with your confounded ethics to give 
Myrtle a little whirl?” 

“Not at all,” I said. 

As a matter of fact, I was completely 
sold on Myrtle. Willowy and winsome, 
with the neatest bob I’d seen this side of 
Paris, a mouth like the month of April and 
a decided twinkle in the eye, Myrtle, I 
thought, might prove an uncommonly pleas- 
ing companion. Whereas Jane Mind, 
I’m not saying Jane was hard to look at. 
But no one drives onto a green where a 
chap is putting unless they’re supremely 
selfish or partly blind. And Jane had eyes 
like a hawk. 

The first thing I did for the celebrated 
cause of freedom was to invite Myrtle to 
lunch with me next day. 

“T do hope you'll be able to come,” I 
said. ‘‘I want to talk to you.” 

“About Phippsy?”’ 

“Absolutely not! If you must know, the 
thing I really want to talk about is the 
distracting way your hair curls behind your 
left ear.’ 

“T think I might like that,”’ said Myrtle. 
“‘Where shall we lunch?”’ 


“‘Where has she 


But ofcourse I did talk about him a lot. 
If I remember rightly, I began on Phippsy 
with the fish. ° 

“Took here,”’ I said, ‘‘you’re fond of old 
Phippsy, aren’t you?” 


“Of course I am.” ; 
“Then you positively m: 
ways-and-means committ 
greatly mistaken Miss Jane 
to put the holy handcuffs on h 

“You mean marry him?” oi 

“All of that.” 

“Just how do matters . 
asked Myrtle. 

I told her. 

“You’re quite right,” , 
is serious. Have you any ideas 

“Well, yes, ina way. It 
be a good plan for Phippsy to ti 
You see, the catch in it is that 
to admit he couldn’t possibly he 
until he’d first consulted you 
idea being, my dear Myrtle, th 
should tell her he’s awfully soy 
that, but he jolly well can’t mz 
cause he’s already engaged toy 

“But he can’t do that.” — 

“Why not?” 

“Why, I haven’t got my di 

“What of it? Even the ve 
and Jane’s twenty-four if she 
know it’s customary to get eng 
you get divorced nowadays. | 
of fact, lots of women couldn’t 
vorces otherwise. Their husban 
let ’em.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“Not at all; it’s absolutely 
bands are growing more and m 
lar’ that their exes shall be well 
It’s a matter of pride on their p: 
it’cuts down the alimony. Co 
sweetie, and help put this over fi 

““No,” said Myrtle. “I'd 1 
but there are others I must co 
two debutante daughters, age 
five, who are entirely depende 
not to mention a police dog | 
canary. Anyway, there’s a 
solution which you seem to 
looked.” 

“Tf you mean flight,” I said 
know Phippsy. He’s neyer 
back on trouble yet. But t 
you any idea who this lad is 
supposed to be engaged to?” | 

“Why, yes, I’ve met him. 
Francisco boy named Morgan 

“What's he like?” 

“Oh, just like any other you 
works in a broker’s office. 
enough, the broker he works 
to-be my brother.” 

“Not really?” I said. “4 
less!”” And I meant it. Her 
was the key. More than a coi! 
lame crane of Jane’s working 
brother. Kismet, by Jove, | 
sort of thing! I said as mucel 
when we met. an hour later. 

“Tt’s too soon to cheer, ol! 
think you’re on the road to W: 
as Jane’s concerned.” 

“Oh, do you? You know 
told you about—the one bre: 
gagement?” : 

“What about it?” 

“Jane’s double-crossed me 
that letter.” 

Can you imagine? But tha 
No sooner do you think you” 
merry old camel through the 
than you have to walk a mile 

“This requires thought an 
said. “I’ll think and you Pp 

Then, ‘grabbing my hat, I 
the speed of an antelope for W 
Be a heated heart-to-heart ta 

I found Jane on the clock 
country club in the act of 
twenty-foot putt. 

“'There!”’ she said. “Di 
sink that one?” a 

“Ves,” I replied. “Ani Ww 
your eye off your pro y 
the same to Phippsy. He’ ss 

“Oh!” said Jane. “IP 
referring to that letter?” 

(Continued on = age 


ed from Page 146) 

ot that it’s any of my busi- 
thught I ought to warn you 
retains a number of child- 
-lyu’d hardly believe it, but 
sill actually believes women 
aying fair. Of course, this 
aith of his is too frightfully 
{be anything but ridiculous. 
;,30 I would suggest, since to 
| is illusions would be to rob 
rished ideal of you 
| suggest is that you wire 
‘(an Brown not to read that 
, it to you unopened.” 

it you think I’d better do?” 
of seeming officious, that’s 


to admit it, but I believe 
ever should have sent that 
have telegraphed it. I can 
quite capable of breaking 
oce tonight and robbing the 


tl; a declaration of war or 
k you. By Jove, it fairly 
{a goal! But in the blue 
yns there’s still a red cor- 
nd when the bugle sounds, 
in the ordnance? Abso- 
‘the infantry, that’s where 
t rascals, and ready to go. 
1e,”’ I said, “‘you’ve com- 
ucstood me. If I thought 
viyou were really sold on 
bthe last to complain. But 
+ opinion that you’ve been 
“ic if I may use the expres- 
\ivith a mouse. Very likely 
/ your intentions toward 
{eageble, let’s be friends. 
t’s be friends anyway.” 
.|m’t think, because I made 
nilive branch, that the war 
3, it was highly important 
d shouldn’t quarrel. Also, 
itn in my family that some- 
1 a weasel to sleep with 
' he did it was probably a 
41, for I’m bound to admit 
ali on a cent. 
iden burst of friendliness?” 
ah don’t like me. You 
| pu never will.’’ 
!E said. ‘‘Why can’t I like 
lyif not now? I’ve got to 
et Phippsy; I make a 
qy pals’ wives—even when 
sh if you think I’m opposed 
‘g Phippsy you’re greatly 
ike nothing better than to 
a\settled in life, with grand- 
€ ig round his knee, and all 
‘tiny dear Jane, I’m fond of 
you're really fond of him, 
i t the Fahrenheit and talk 


1 


iy Jane, “I will. Who is 
1: Armstrong Winterton?”’ 
s! And Jane didn’t know 
hsister of Morgan Brown’s 
*mportant discovery too. 
ody of importance,” I said. 
, her husband, who’s the 
nily. A great pal of mine 
ld George. Before we left 


euard for her.” 
‘ne, Phippsy seems very 
© in her,”” 


»| 8 which one of your suitors 


" r 
i] 


“Phippsy is 
bout you and wants to 
d hate to see him mar- 
ho didn’t really love him. 
tying you don’t love him. 
Urefer Phippsy to Morgan, 
or and Morgan was rich? 
said Jane. “I’d much 
But the firm he’s 

ary only once since 
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would be years before we could even think 
of getting married.” 

“But supposing the johnny he works 
for Who does he work for, anyway?” 

“A man named Carstairs—Jim Car- 
stairs.” 

“What?” I cried. ‘Not Jim Carstairs? 
Why, I know Jim well!” 

Of course I didn’t. As a matter ‘of fact, 
although I knew he must be Myrtle’s 
brother, I’d never even heard his name 
before. But when it’s for the sacred cause 
of freedom 

“If you’d care to have me,” I said, ‘“‘I’d 
be glad to put in a good word for Morgan. 
It’s a good name to have in any firm. Old 
J. P. himself took a lad or two into his firm, 
and look at the business it’s doing now. Of 
course, if you’d rather I didn’t mention him 
to Jim, please say so. I want you to be 
frank with me, Jane, otherwise how can 
you expect me to be frank with you? And 
by the way, now we’re on the subject, shall 
we wire Morgan not to read that letter 
breaking your engagement, or shan’t we?” 

“We shan’t,”’ said Jane. “If you must 
know, I haven’t actually sent that letter 
yet.” 

By Jove! So I’d been properly had from 
the very start! I’m hanged if I wasn’t be- 
ginning to admire Jane. Not that I showed 
it. It doesn’t do to let women see you ad- 
mire ’em unless you’re willing they shall 
take unfair advantage of you—which they 
certainly will if they admire you a bit too. 
And if they don’t, it’s a washout anyway, 
so why bother? 

“T’m sorry not to be able to register sur- 
prise, but I’d already guessed you hadn’t 
sent the letter,’ I said. ‘‘All I ever really 
wanted from you, Jane, was to find out 
where you stood. I see now you stand on 
your inalienable right, as a female, to change 
your mind. And a good job too. In the 
meantime, if you’ll excuse me, I’ve just 
remembered my obligation to George— 
Mrs. Winterton’s husband, you know. I’m 
taking his wife to tea.” 

Well, there you are! Perhaps if I’d pos- 
sessed a nobler nature I’d have suspected 
Jane of telling a what-do-you-call-’em. ‘‘To 
the pure all things are impure.” Abso- 
lutely! Being what I am, I was convinced 
she had spoken the truth. 

I said as much when I finally located 
Myrtle. She was having tea with Phippsy, 
who was telling her I know, because 
I stopped, looked and listened. 

There he was, the old rabbit, telling 
Myrtle she was positively the only one he’d 
ever loved. 

“‘It does my heart good,” I said, ‘‘to find 
you in such high spirits. The last time I 
saw you the old bean was bowed down with 
grief. And here you are reciting your cir- 
cular letter to Myrtle! Congratulations, 
old boy. May you live long and prosper.” 

“TI thought you were with Jane,” said 
Phippsy none too graciously. ‘‘What hap- 
pened?” 

“Nothing,” I said. ‘“‘At the same time 
the barometer is steadily rising and the sky 
is beginning to clear.’”’ Then I told them 
about the letter. 

“By jingo!”’ said Phippsy. ‘‘Then she 
didn’t send it after all? What do you sup- 
pose made her act like that?” 

“The answer,” I said, ‘‘happens to be 
sitting across the table from you. Further- 
more, if Jane knew you were having tea 
with Myrtle, I’m confirmed she’d be on her 
way to the post office this minute with the 
fatal letter in her hand. Your job, dear lad, 
is to toddle out to the country club and be 
seen there alone or with a man. Don’t 
bother about calling the waiter—I’ll settle 
for the tea.” 

“Well,” said Myrtle, once we were rid of 
Phippsy, ‘‘what’s the next step?”’ 

“The next step,’ I replied, ‘‘is going to 
be a fox trot, with your humble servant 
doing most of the trotting.” And it posi- 
tively was. For by midnight I was on a 
train headed for San Francisco, armed with 
a letter to Myrtle’s brother Jim, and carte 
blanche from Phippsy, though I’m bound 
to say his inclination was to put the blanche 
before the carte. 


EVENING POST 


My parting words, I remember, as I wrung 
his hand at the station, were: “‘Whatever 
you do, keep away from Myrtle. And for 
heaven’s sake don’t commit yourself fur- 
ther with Jane!” 

If you’re wondering why this sudden dash 
to San Francisco, I don’t blame you. Look- 
ing back, I fairly wonder at it myself. As 
a matter of fact, all I had to go on was two 
railroad tickets and a theory, the theory 
being 

But I explained all that to Myrtle’s 
brother Jim next morning. 

Jim was a priceless chap. Just the sort 
one would like to have for a brother-in-law, 
if you know what I mean. 

“Tt’s like this,” I said: “‘I’ve a theory.” 

“Too bad,” said Jim, ‘‘but I never keep 
anything stronger in the office than spring 
water.” 

“Fair enough,” I said. ‘I’ve never had 
an office for just that reason. Suppose we 
proceed with the business before the board 
and then adjourn sine die, as the saying is.”’ 

“You’re on,” said Jim. “I know a place 
where they serve it in tumblers. Shoot!” 

So then and there I hauled the theory 
out of the bag and held it up for Jim’s in- 
spection. 

“Tt’s like this,” I said: ‘‘Jane is engaged 
to Morgan, but she’s been down South troll- 
ing with a long line, and she’s hooked my 
pal Phippsy. Of course Phippsy, from the 
monthly bank-statement angle, is quite a 
catch. But deep down where the heart 
throbs grow Jane really prefers Morgan. 
Do you follow me?” 

“‘T’m fairly at your heels.”’ 

“So far then the odds are distinctly in 
favor of Jane’s landing Phippsy. But if the 
impediment in the Morgan pocketbook 
could be removed I mean to say, if 


the great open spaces in the Morgan wallet | 


could be rendered less lonely by a few hun- 
dred a month, the chances are Jane would 
cut the line and marry Morgan.” 


““That’s all very well, but where do the | 


few hundreds a month come from?” 
“Ah, that’s where my distinguished client 
begins to function! It would,be all to the 
mustard if Morgan could have his name 
painted on some obscure door in your office 
too, for it’s a positive fact that the kick a 
chap gets out of that sort of thing is all out 
of proportion to its market value. In short, 


Jim old boy, rather than see the course of | 
true love diverted from its former channel, | 
Phippsy is prepared to invest quite a wad | 
in your mossy old brokerage business. And | 
if you don’t take it, you ought to see an | 


alienist, because you'll be the first broker on 
record who ever kissed a willing dollar 
good-by.”’ 

“Tf you ask me,” said Jim, ‘“‘the bird 
who really ought to consult an alienist is 
your friend Phipps. I saw East Lynne when 
I was a lad, and since then, unless it hap- 
pened to be snowing, I’ve never turned 
a dollar from my door.” 

So we worked out a plan. Phippsy was 
to invest so much; he was to become, in 
fact, Jim’s very silent partner. Morgan 
was to be made chief clerk, with the pros- 
pect of a junior partnership, and was to 
draw down eight hundred a month. Also 
he was to have his name on a door, no mat- 
ter where it led. I was very firm about that. 

“And now,” I said, ‘‘it occurs to me that 
it would be the chic and businesslike thing 
for me to have a look at the white hope.” 
So Jim and I strolled through the outer 
office and I had a good view of Jane’s 
young man. “Not a bad-looking chap,” 
T said. 

“Not a bad sort, either,’ said Jim. ‘‘He 
isn’t exactly what I’d call a stake horse, 
but he can at least go round the track with- 
out falling down.” 

Well, it was noon by this time, and being 
both a tired business man and a visitor, 
Jim naturally took me to his club for 
lunch. And if, toward three o’clock next 
morning, a slight fog developed, it probably 
wasn’t noticed by the weather bureau. 

My train left at eight o’clock that same 
morning. Jim put me on the train, prom- 
ised to keep me informed about everything, 
then said: 


| 
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Now the home-owner’s last hard job is abol- 
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“Give my love to Myrtle. And remem- 
ber, Bill, you can’t take a town apart like 
that and leave it lay—you’ve got to come 
back and help me put it together again.” 
I slept all the way to Santa Barbara. 

The first person I saw on the platform 
when I descended from the train, eight 
hours later, was Jane. And when she an- 
nounced she was there to meet me, I was 
so completely taken by surprise that if the 
porter hadn’t been carrying it, I probably 
would have dropped my bag, which would 
have been dashed awkward. I mean to 
say, if one must break a bottle, why do it 
in a railway station? And why should Jane 
meet me, anyway? I knew it meant trouble, 
from the start. 

“Tt’s not for my beaux yeux you’ve come 
to meet me,” I said. 

“No, it’s Phippsy’s fault. The moment 
you left he deserted me for that Winterton 
woman.” 

““And now you want me to get him back 
for you. Is that it?” 

“No; I want you to get back that letter 
to Morgan breaking my engagement.” 

“What? You sent that letter?’’ 

“Yes, this morning. And I’d hardly sent 
it before I got a telegram from Morgan 
saying they’d more than doubled his salary 
and were planning to make him a partner 
before long. What’ll I do?” 

“Do?” I eried. ‘‘There’s only one thing 
to do—hop the next train for San Fran- 
cisco.” 

“I’m going to. It leaves in half an hour. 
But I want you to telegraph your friend 
Jim Carstairs to intercept that letter. I 
sent it to the office. It’s in a gray envelope.” 

“‘T’ll do better than that,’ I said. “T’ll 
get him on the long-distance phone the 
minute I reach the hotel.” 

“Yes, I believe you will. You’d do any- 
thing to save that miserable little friend of 
yours. I hope I never see him or you again 
as long as I live.”’ 

I greeted Phippsy like a stern parent. 

“‘T understand you’ve been raising hob,”’ 
I said. 

“Not at all,” said Phippsy. 

“See anything of Myrtle while I was 
away?” 

“Well, I may have caught a glimpse of 
her once or twice.” 

“Once was enough,” I said. Then I told 
him what I’d accomplished in San Fran- 
cisco. 

“But what’s wrong with that? It looks 
to me as if you’d put it over.” 

“T did put it over. If it doesn’t stay put 
over, you've only yourself to blame.” 

“What do you mean?” 

I told him. 

“And if you’d obeyed orders and stayed 


| away from Myrtle, it wouldn’t have hap- 


pened,” I said. 
“But I couldn’t leave her all alone by 
herself.” 


“No, she won’t, Bill, 
that letter; if Morgan 
want to marry her. And 
leaves me? I’m really 
whole business. If Mora 
good I’ll have to.” a 

“You mean to say you'll 
Morgan doesn’t?” 

“Tf she wants me to.”” 

By Jove! Haven’t I 
There’s good stuff in the 

By this time, of course, 
tle, got Jim’s telephone) 
my long-distance call. B 
Jim. Ten o'clock pa 
sent telegrams to his ho 
his club. 

By nine o’clock next morn 
perate. Not one peep out of 
long talk with the manager 
with the result that when P} 
for luncheon he was bot! 
angry to find Parker 

““What’s the big idea?” 
pointing to a small moult 

“The idea,” I said, “is tha 
for the South on the 2:30 tra| 
for Honolulu tomorrow mor; 

“But we can’t!” 2 - 

“Oh, yes, we can! I've hei 

“When?” 

“An hour ago. Just listen 
I read him the following tele 


“Morgan delighted with ¢ 
celebrating occasion by ge 
today.” 


 - 


‘Hurray !”’ cried Phippsy.! 
Jane is off my neck. Bill, I’}) 
to thank you enough.” 

“Then get busy or we'll 1 i 

“But hang it all, I like it} 
there’s Myrtle.” 

“Hang Myrtle! If you 1 
mance, Honolulu’s the plac 
old boy—hulas and hummi; 
and luaus! And they tell 
of the more obscure sugar pi 
still manufacture rum.’ 

“Tt sounds pretty wonder! 
owe it to Myrtle to stay her’ 

‘““You owe more to me thi 
Myrtle,” I said. ‘‘My hea 
set on going to Honolulu. | 
it for any other reason, wil 
come along as a favor to u 

Well, when a chap is truly 
you make him a frenzied ale 
what’s the answer? Of coursi 
train. 

And it’s lucky for Phipr’ 
though he didn’t know hove 
days out at sea, I told him 
Jim’s telegram. It really rd 


“Morgan delighted with 
celebrating occasion by iu 
today. Sorry I couldn’t 
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. the plan you want to fire 


th stared at me for several mo- 


t}zo ahead,”’ he finally agreed. 
, ough, that in all the years I 
sii3s I never had a office man- 
‘ked things the way you do. 
nlizot some strictly fresh ideas 
e¢ege you been going to, and if 
rliny scheme like that around 
usoe awonder. So go ahead!”’ 
eed all available information 
santly quarrelsome record 
de for himself with our com- 
n@ ng also obtained the details 
- @apade for which father was 
scirge him, I saw that beyond 
ean merited immediate dis- 
gi and Smith had deliberately 
a: of our delivery trucks to 
st et brawl with the driver of a 
. \Vhile they were so engaged 
-jick had been stolen. Fight- 
‘failing in Hogan. Father 
ae him. It was obvious 
st be discharged, and I felt 
s) fortunate opportunity to 
e/e new method to father. 
1t|my office, situated next to 
1 |t down at my desk to await 
vf ogan. I had been there but 
es hen one of the bookkeepers, 
niumed Tom, opened the door 
ii I had already learned his 


ig in, Tom,” I greeted in a 


50) . 
aczht I’d drop in a bit,” said 
jen reading the notice you 
tse. Say, the whole office is 
SI thought I’d come in.” 

yom,” Iresponded. ‘‘Come 
_ ave a cigarette, Tom?” 

in if I do,”’ he replied, picking 
Ti the case I had opened for 
t’'something new,’’ said he, 
this thumb over his shoulder 
feing to the new bulletin out- 
ne heard that the old man’s 
ir college and taking the man- 
er we thought he’d be one of 
p nd which you can’t talk to.” 
al'Tom. Have a seat, won’t 
( principle opposed to such 
leeds class hatred and injures 


itoes!” Tom agreed warmly, 
ig 2tte and tossing the burnt 
2 for. “T like to see all people 


pi it,” said I. “I am common. 
tl boys, and I want you so to 


liy that’s decent of you, old 
‘m appreciatively, at the 
tt g down and placing his two 
Cre 


ir attitude of executives to 
I said, “is a mark. of ill 
S nothing of its deleterious 
@ficiency. Would you please 
‘Samoment, Tom? You’re 
'¢ those clean report sheets. 
4 1 was saying, I believe that 
' (ne for a more amicable re- 
i ghout the business world.” 
d we come long ago,’ Tom 
-) always knew that. Take 
aT example. You can’t give 
hoe He wants his way, 
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“ Worry, Tom. You are my 
€'m comes in.” 
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_| ben and a head was poked 


“|e runs the Better-Letter 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


“Of course it’s all right,” I substantiated 
cordially. ‘‘You are welcome.” 

“That’s what I thought,” Dick an- 
swered, coming in and closing the door. 
“We been reading your notice, and I saw 
Tom come in, so I thought I'd try it. It’s 
all right, eh?”’ 

“Have a seat,” I invited. 


“Yes, make yourself at home,” Tom | 
added. “The manager here is the son of the | | 
old man, but he’s a good fellow. You can || 
see that by the notice he stuck up. You | 


can come in here any time.” 


“That’s the dope,” said Dick. “That’s | 


what I call all right.” 
“I am at present waiting for Hogan,” I 
said sociably. 


“T hear Hogan’s gonna get sacked,” said | 
Dick, seating himself on the edge of my | 


desk and looking about for a cigarette. 
“Hogan’s goose is cooked.” 

I opened my cigarette case and passed it 
around. Dick helped himself, as also did 
Tom, both lighting their cigarettes with 
satisfied flourishes. 

“What’s Hogan coming here for?”’ Dick 


inquired. “The old man’s gonna can him, | 


ain’t he?”’ 


“Father has left the matter to me. I 


shall attend to the case.’ 


“You mean Hogan don’t have to see the | 


old man?” 

“No. He will see me.” 

“Say! What luck! That saves Hogan’s 
hide. The old man would have canned him 
like a streak; and also what a lambasting 
he’dhavegivenhim. I’mglad Hogan’sgoing 
to hold his job. He’sa regular fellow. He’s 
all right when you know him.” 

“Exactly,” said I. ‘That is a part of my 
theory. I have no personal grievance 
against Hogan. It is merely business exi- 
gency that compels me to Would you 
mind, please, lifting yourself up from my 
desk for a moment, Dick? You’re sitting 
on some newly typed letters, and wrinkling 
them. Thank you! I’ll just put them here 
in the center where I can sign them. I 
guess this one is too badly wrinkled to sign; 
it'll have to be retyped. As I was about to 
say, where Hogan is concerned, while I am 
friendly e 

The door again opened and another head 
looked in. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Tom and Dick in uni- 
son. “This is Harry. Come on in, Harry. 
Have a seat. Sit down on the desk here.” 

“So the sign outside is O. K.?” said 
Harry, sliding into the room. 

“Sure it is. Want a cigarette?”’ asked 
Dick, looking toward the pocket where I 
kept the case. I produced the cigarettes, 
and they passed them around. 

“This is certainly going to be some 
hangout,” Harry commented with enthusi- 
asm as he reached for a cigarette. 

“Now I'll just sign these letters,” I said, 
“if you will move over so that I can reach 
the ink.” 

While they smoked and talked I looked 
for my pen. I rather felt that they were 
overdoing the welcome a little, but I realized 
that the situation was a novelty to them 
and that their reaction could not be wholly 
unexpected. Their visits could be more 
properly adjusted later. 

A thorough search of the desk did not 
reveal the lost pen. I discovered that Dick 
was rhythmically throwing something to 
the floor and stooping at regular intervals 
to recover it. 

“Are you playing mumble-peg with my 
pen, Dick?” I asked quietly. 

“Yeh. I been sticking it into the floor. 
I can do it every time. Watch me.” 

“‘Just now I should prefer to use the pen 
to sign these letters.” 

“Allright then. Take it. It’s too bad I 


broke it. They don’t make them very 
strong. You got more and plenty in the 
stock room, I guess, anyhow.” 

While they continued an animated dis- 
cussion relative to the necessity of elimi- 
nating the social gap between employer and 
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employe I went to the stock room in search 
of a pen. 

“Would you mind letting me sit down in 
my chair?’”? I asked Harry, when I had 
returned and found my seat occupied. 

“Sure. Go ahead. That’s all right.” 

After dipping the pen into the ink several 
times I discovered that I was getting no 
ink. The inkwell seemed to be clogged with 
some kind of soft material. I lifted it up 
and looked in. 

“See here,” I said. ‘‘ You boys have been 
throwing cigarette stubs into my inkwell!” 

“Yeh,” Tom admitted. “You didn’t 
have any ash tray. We couldn’t throw’ 
them on the floor.” 

“Now look here,” I said. ‘Hogan will 
be here in a minute or two, and I believe it 
would be better to hold the interview with 
him privately.” 

“Don’t mind us,” said Dick. ‘‘We won’t 
bother you. So long as the old man don’t 
come in we're all right.” 

““That is the point,” I replied. ‘The old 
man, as you refer to him, may be here at 
any moment. In fact I am expecting him.” 

Hastily scrambling to their feet they 
started for the door. - 

“Why didn’t you say so?” Tom ex- 
claimed over his shoulder. ‘‘We’d be in a 
fine trap here. Think we want to let him 
catch us loafing?” 

Scarcely had the door banged shut on the 
departure of the three visitors, when again 
it was opened, and on the threshold stood 
Hogan, hat in hand. 

“Come in,” I called cheerfully. 

Hogan entered the room. For a moment 
I was quite taken aback with the uncouth 
appearance of the fellow. I had heard much 
of him, but had never before seen him. He 
was of medium size, standing about five 


feet six in height, and it was evident that he 


was physically husky. 

In age he was perhaps thirty or there- 
abouts. 

Apparently he had not visited his barber 
for a long period, the unkempt effect of his 
bristling jowls, heightened by numerous 
black smudges smeared here and there over 
his face, giving him that rough careless 
look so common among drivers of trucks. A 
long patch of adhesive tape extending from 
the forehead to the left cheek covered what 
I suspected was a bruise received in the en- 
counter with the coal man. As Hogan 
advaneed tothe desk he ran his fingers 
through a stringy disheveled head of heavy 
black hair. 

“You want me?’’ he asked abruptly. 

I modulated my voice to the suave con- 
fidential tone of friendship. 

“Yes, Mr. Hogan. Won’t you have a 
seat?”’ 

My manner caused him to eye me won- 
deringly. 

“Tha’s all right. 
you want?” 

Hogan’s small eyes, which were round 
and close set, together with his protruding 
under jaw, lent him a bearing of undeniable 
pugnacity. He was not a type of man I 
could easily admire. 

“Tt is a matter of business that I wish to 
take up with you, Mr. Hogan; but first I 
want you to understand that I am your 
friend.” 

“You are, eh?” 

“And I want you to feel at home in this 
office. You may talk to me freely.” 

“T can talk, all right. Gimme a chance 
and I talk plenty.” 

“Splendid, Mr. Hogan. And Iam elated 
that you are such an intelligent fellow. You 
will perceive that I have no grievance 
against you, but that this incident is merely 
a business process.” 

Hogan shifted his weight to one foot, and 
stared at me unblinking. 

“What incident you talking about?” 

“T mean this occurrence which is about 
to take place.”’ 

“What’s about to take place? That’s 
what I want to know!”’ 

“Very good, Mr. Hogan. We will now 
proceed with the interview. I merely 
wanted to assure you that the matter is not 
a personal one.” 


T’ll stand up. What 
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“All right. I thought it was 
But if it ain’t it’s all right!” 

“Tt is relative to your encoun 
coal man, Mr. Hogan.” 

Hogan straightened up. 

“So tha’s it, eh? Thought y 
was nothing personal! What yo 
do—pull the wool over my eyes 

“Not at all, Mr. Hogan. Now 
please remain quiet I will explain 
about to do, and why. Afterwar 
talk. It’s all in a spirit of fello 
good will.” iy 

“Say, young fellow, what yo 
this job, anyhow? You the son 
man, eh? You look like a smo 
to me!” ; 

“T am now in authority hei! 
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performing the duties of my off 
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out the commercial world.” | 

““What you mean?” Hogan asl 
ing at me skeptically. aan 

“‘T mean that the days of the 
past. This is the era of gentl 
and I, and all others. Educat, 
lightened. | 

“This is a copy of a notice 
posted. You may read it.” | 

Hogan took the paper I hac 
and stared at it blankly, | 

“T can’t read.” 

“cc Oh” f 

He tossed the paper back, 

“The gist of it is, Mr. Hoga: 
and I are friends.” 

“We are, eh? That’s all riglt 

“Have a cigar, Mr. Hogan.’ 

Hogan accepted a cigar, but,|h 
ing it, kept his eyes fasten| 
upon me. | 

““Now then, you may give 1) 
relative to your difficulty with ti 
Tell me about the fight.” | 

“What for?” 

“Because the affair has bee 
You do not have to see father! 

“T don’t have to see the boi!’ 


ce No.” | 4 
Hogan seemed infinitely reli'e 
“T sure got out of this seraje 
“You’re not out of it, Mr. 
have me to deal with.” i 
“Nobody but you?” 
“That is all.” 
“ec Ha ! ” 
“Come, Mr. Hogan. Let |! 
story. I am fair with you.” | 
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sheets which were already mai? 
imprints of Tom’s heels. Tiift.i 
to one side. 
“This is it,’’ said Hogan. 
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“Oh, no. There is anothe 
“No, there ain’t!”’ , 
“We shall not dwell on thy 
am the final judge, Mr. Hoi 
now go on with the proce, 
three cards—red, white an 
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look at them. He was still 
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yerew system we have just 
t have already been repri- 
»} father, and those are your 
heer late than never. And 
blue one, which is final. 
_¢charged. Won’t you light 
Mr. Hogan? Here is a 
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occasionally. I want you 
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you say?”’ he exclaimed. 
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pbiness matter. I am not 
a0 ill feeling. Personally I 
ess is business. I am dis- 
», nd now was not that much 
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at Hogan was of a com- 
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edo your story. The incident 
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shi the proffered cigars back 
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t interview was over he still 
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say he didn’t throw at me first; I say he 
did! Now we got some foundation to argue 
on, and don’t ring in about cigars! And 
I’m a tough customer besides; don’t forget 
that!’ 

Isaw that Hogan’s arrogance would soon 
become intolerable. It was manifest that 
his intellect was of an extremely primitive 
order, and it was becoming obvious that to 
end the matter I should have to resort to 
greater sternness. 

“T don’t care what kind of a customer 
you are,’ I answered, rising and facing him 
decisively. 
cision.” 


“Never mind your decision. Stick on the | 


subject. If he didn’t throw at me, then 


how d’you think I got this? Tell me that!” | 


Hogan pointed at the strip of court 
plaster. 

“That’s easily explained,” said I, raising 
my voice to make myself heard. “The coal 
man likely struck you after you had de- 
scended from your truck and assaulted 
him!” 

Hogan was now shouting vehemently. 

“Then how’s it come there was chunks of 
coal up on my truck?” 

“How do you know there were?” 

“T saw it there.’ 

“But the truck was stolen.” 

“Tha’s all right. I can prove it by 
Smith!” 

“Smith has been discharged.” 

“Did you fire him?” 

“No. Father did.” 

“What you throwing it up to me for 
then?” 

I placed my hand flatly upon the desk. 

“This whole discussion is proving noth- 
ing,” I announced. “And the matter is 
now settled!” 

“You can’t talk me out of my rights. If 
it don’t prove nothing, then what’d he 
throw it for?” 

In order to be heard I found it necessary 
to speak more and more loudly. 

“You can’t prove a thing, Hogan. You 
haven’t any witnesses!”’ 

“T got plenty. I was settin’ on the left 
side the seat i 

“You were seated on the right side.” 

“T tell you the left!” 

“The coal man says the right.” 

“He’s a liar; and he’s not the only one 
around here. You can ask witnesses!” 

“T have asked witnesses.”’ 

“What ones?” 

“Several.” 

“T don’t believe you asked a damn one!”’ 

“Took here!’”’ I shouted. ‘Do you 
mean to hint that I am not speaking truth- 
fully?” 

Hogan’s voice had risen until it was re- 
sounding voluminously through the room. 
He was pounding the desk with his fist. 

“Tf you say I was on the right side,’’ he 
bellowed, ‘‘you’re the biggest liar that ever 
lived!”’ 


As I look back upon the occasion I cannot 
with any certainty say what happened in 
the moment following Hogan’s defiant ac- 
cusation. Vaguely, though, I feel that 
Hogan was leaning across the desk glaring 
belligerently into my face, and I from the 
opposite side was leaning forward glaring 
at him in return. 

During the days when I had been in 
college, and even before that, I had always 
held a profound dislike for the epithet 
‘liar.’ On the few occasions when I had 
been so branded by another I had always 
reacted with unaccountable violence. My 
resentment toward Hogan flared. Hardly 
conscious of my action I found myself 
staring fixedly at Hogan, and at the same 
time creeping threateningly over the top of 
the desk toward him. I believe I crept 
about one-half way over the desk, and if I 
remember rightly Hogan jerked me the 
rest of the way. 

He had fastened his fingers over the back 
of my collar, and while I struggled to re- 
lease myself he proceeded to shake me 
vigorously. While I had always been averse 
to physical encounters I had nevertheless 
been an athlete in college and had won no 
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small distinction in the various sports based 
on skill and strength. Within a moment or 
two Hogan discovered that I was not to be 
vanquished so easily as he had supposed. I 
had broken the grip upon my collar, and 
with a lunge I was at him face to face. 

In some singular way we got back upon 
the desk, and began rolling back and forth, 
I being on top a proportionate share of the 
time. Letters, wire baskets and desk equip- 
ment were knocked unheeded to the floor. 
The large quart bottle of ink from which I 
had recently filled the inkwell had been left 
standing uncorked on one side of the desk, 
and as we tossed about recklessly it was 
overturned, the contents pouring forth un- 
restrained. 

Hogan’s clothing was of a soiled grimy 
hue which did not easily show discoloration 
from the ink, but my own light gray tweeds 
dragging forth and back across the surface 
of the desk absorbed the black fluid with a 
readiness that was disquieting. I was soon 
soaking black from the trouser cuffs to the 
elbows, and it was upon realizing this con- 
dition that my self-control gave way com- 
pletely. With an abandoned impulse of 
revengeful destruction I began a pummel- 
ing, pounding, battering assault upon the 
person of Hogan that beyond doubt he will 
long remember. 

The wooden desk upon which we were 
conducting our affair had begun to wabble 
alarmingly, and before I could secure a 
clutch upon some portion of Hogan’s ap- 
parel which would not immediately tear 
away, and by which I could drag him to the 
floor’s more solid foundation, there came a 
splintering crash ending in a solid bump. 
The desk had collapsed flat to the floor. 

From this point on, the encounter was 
carried assiduously into every corner of the 
room. I heard the typewriter fall with a 
destructive smash, but it was not at the 
moment convenient to look. The table it 
had been sitting on followed a moment 
later. The coat rack was next to overturn, 
falling in such a way that it shattered the 
window glass and lay extending half out 
into the open air. 

It was just after I heard the thumping 
clatter of a falling adding machine that the 
conflict turned in my favor. Gradually I 
had been wearing down my adversary. 
While Hogan’s muscles were admittedly 
well developed through long training as 
driver of trucks, he nevertheless was awk- 
ward in his defense, and when I had finally 
got well into the spirit of the affair and had 
begun deliberately to use the tactics learned 
in the gym, the advantage was decidedly 
with me. I at last succeeded in catching 
Hogan in a grip he could not break, and 
with a determined expenditure of final effort 
bore him down backward to the floor. With 
a sense of exhilaration I perceived that his 
efforts to release himself were of no avail. I 
had him. 

Tightening my grip I exultingly shouted 
into his face, ‘“‘ Now, you truck-driving buz- 
zard, I got you!” 

Just then the door from the general office 
suddenly swung open, and as I glanced up, 
Tom entered excitedly, followed closely by 
Dick and Harry. 

“What you doing here?’’ Tom shouted 
angrily, advancing with rapid strides to- 
ward us. 

“All right, Tom, old man,’ I replied in 
puffing breaths. ‘Thanks, though, for your 
offer to help me.” 

“Help you, eh? I’ll help you toa lick on 
the head! What kind of a game you run- 
ning with that brotherhood bunk, and then 
the next minute beating one of us? Brothers, 
eh? Take that!” 

The attack from this quarter was almost 
beyond my belief. Tom, whom I had be- 
friended, had deliberately walloped me. In 
addition, though I could not see Dick, I 
felt positive that he was attempting to slug 
me from behind. Harry had also joined 
them, and if he did not at first participate 
actively in the unfair attack, I at least felt 
poignantly certain that he was lending his 
moral support. Later when an opportunity 
presented itself he kicked at me with venge- 
ful aggressiveness. 


|| 
With the odds against me 
gled free and pinioned me to 
“Tha’s all right!” he sh 
others. “I got him now. Yo 
I'll settle his hash alone!” 
With callous indifference ¢ 
employes departed, leaving m 
ing grip of Hogan. He was gl 
me relentlessly. His voice 
clenched teeth. ; 
“Now you swivel-chair q 
tha’s down. Have I got you; 
“You got me,’’ I answer 
“T said I set on the left 
Now where’d I set?” } 
“You sat on the left side,’ 
“Did I start that serap 
man?” 
“No. The coal man starte 
“T thought you said I did 
“T made a mistake.” | 
“You bet you made a mist; 
about it?” ; 
“No. You told the truth’ 
“Are you going to fire me’ 
““Well—yes.” ae 
““What’s that?” 
“No; you still work here,| 
“How long?” | 
‘‘Permanent. For life!” 
“What then?” 
‘A pension.” ; 
“Allright then. Now, you) 
“Plenty!” I answered, 
Hogan released me and lef} 
I slowly got to my feet a) 
way looked over the wreckef 
my office; chairs, desks, tal} 
equipment were scattered i] 
order about the room. I paui 
small portion of cracked mir? 
clung to the wall, and with so 
ment beheld the battered, d} 
reputable-looking rowdy thay 
image. The collar and tie hl 


wrinkled, was so thoroughly :3 
blue-black ink that I could s 
even to the nearest clothier’: 
The door leading to father’ 
was still closed. It seemed i 
father could have been in | 
room and yet not have hearda 
banging bedlam of noise ci 
rioting conflict with Hogan I 
failed to come to my assistal2. 
I opened the door to his off? 
in. Vi was at her desk, apt 
with her typewriter. Fathe's 
fortably in his office chair m 
reading a paper, looked up wit 
as though surprised to see m 
“Well,” he inquired, “hod 
out?” | 
“Father,” I said, with a cil 
under the circumstances was It 
“do you mean to say that yi 
ing of this tumult in the adjil 
“T heard certain noises,” fae 
calmly. “But I didn’t inter’? 
method. Say, you look ragel: 
Father left his chair, an(@ 
room he looked through the ¢ 
the scene of my encounter. 
moment I heard what sound 
from the direction of the ste! 
“Vi,” said I with stern digi 
please me by directing your! 
clusively to the work for vic 
employed?” j 
Father was still staring thrig 
“Well, I will say,” said h 
office manager you have cert , 
method. The point is, is He 
“No, father. We are ken 
Permanently. I arranged it) 
For several moments fath 
silently and searchingly. Ci? 
returned to his desk. ; 
“What is that paper you|® 
in your hand, father?” I asi! 
“That,” said father, as ” 
paper into a wastebasket, “ 
hood notice which you post 
I tore down. And now you® 
to find Hogan and send him | 
method which works!” 
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yst of a lost play by Euripides 
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ve him reproduce the voices of 
frn before the reign of Julius 
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Jo:he changes in grammar and 
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vs ‘ter Petrie had awakened the 
test in the enormous anthro- 
n¢ istorical value of the hitherto 
a/ri, Adolf Deissmann, a young 
Ep 2 his great discovery which 
alentire mass of carefully con- 
xe€-ses, angered and then con- 
‘iblical skeptics and brought 
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vital language of the first century. There 
were no hidden meanings to its text, no 
mystical significances. The foundations of 
Christianity had been laid by simple men, 
using the common speech of their day. 

In 1887, B. P. Grenfell and Arthur S. 
Hunt, pupils of Petrie, undertook another 


papyri search that was to have a direct | 
bearing upon Deissmann’s claim and was | 
to widen tremendously the circle of light he | 
had cast upon the subject. From arubbish | 


heap on the outskirts of the modern Beh- 
nesa, a feeble village some 120 miles south 
of Cairo, they dug more Bible material of 


importance than had been discovered else- | 


where in many centuries. 


Behnesa, in the time of the Caesars, was | 


the center of a flourishing farming com- 


munity. Its name at that time was Oxy- 
rhynchus, and there, amid small tradersand | 


farmers, Christianity rooted early and deep. 
It was one of the centers of the early church 
and about it many of the primitive monas- 
teries were situated. 


Treasure in the Sand 


An artificial lake, constructed by one of 
the Pharaohs, furnished the requisite 
moisture for the region, known as the 
Fayum. Eventually this lake vanished and 
with it the life of Oxyrhynchus evaporated, 
leaving buildings to crumble into dust and 
one of those great rubbish heaps that al- 
ways stand outside the limits of an Eastern 
town. Over this the desert sands laid their 
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PURO-WHITE 
SEAT 


\ about 
Safeguarding Health 


in every Home 


F all places, the closet seat requires your greatest 
precautions. An old-style seat is unsafe—and paint 
will never make it safe. 


EverWuite Sant-Seat fits 
any standard size bowl, meas- 
uring 534”" from center to 
center of post holes—164” 
center of post line to outside 
rim of bowl, Completely cov- 
ered with all-white sheet Py- 
valin. Even its solid brass 
hive 2s are white. Guaran- 
teed 5 years. 


e 


The Puro-Wuite Seat has 
the appearance of ivory, the 
sanitary qualities of glass and 
is practically indestructible. 
Strong, heavy, nickel-plated 
hinges top off its outstanding 
beauty. Guaranteed 3 years. 
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Made by 
WoopwarD-WANGER Co. 
1106-1114 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia 
Quality Plumbing Specialties 
Since 1906 


No matter how good your present seat may seem— 
if it’s old, it should be burned. Medical Science con- 
demns any seat that is porous—or with unprotected 
joints and grooves. In all these places germs thrive, 
endangering health for all the family. 


The two seats here featured are of the very latest 
sanitary type. Both are as white and as free from 
“pores” as porcelain—tho much easier to clean and keep 
clean. Both are chip-proof, crack-proof, and fully guar- 
anteed not to turn yellow. Yet neither seat is expen- 
sive—nor hard to install. 


See them at your nearest Plumber’s 
—if not there, send us his name. 
We'll see that he gets one for you. 


Night Driving Safer 


At street intersections and cross roads, where 
the danger of night driving is greatest, Courtesy 
lights command instant attention. Regardless 
of weather conditions, they can easily be dis- 
tinguished at a distance, and tell who has the 
“right of way.” 

Courtesy Step Plates give distinction toany car, 
by day as well as by night. They are just as 
essential as a spotlight, head lights or tail light. 


Ask Your Dealer to Show You a ‘‘Courtesy’’ 


Courtesy 


Jour in One Step Plate 


or write for circular which describes the complete 

line of Courtesy Step Plates—designed to meet 

every requirement. List prices $1.75 to $4 per plate. 
Prices slightly higher in Canada. 


JOBBERS and DEALERS 


Write for New Sales Plan and Trade Discounts. 


DUNHAMETER CORPORATION 


232 East Ohio Street 
CHICAGO 
Licensed Canadian Manufacturer : 


SULLY BRASS FOUNDRY, LTD. 
2388 Dundas St., West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Courtesy Illuminated Step Plates 
combine four necessities in one 
unit—a handsome aluminum step 
plate—kick plate— Courtesy right 
of way light—non-slip rubber mat 
and a self-cleaning footscraper. 
Packed in sets of two, with red and 
green semaphoric lens or frosted 
white lens furnished on request. 
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The work of recovery still goes on 
throughout Egypt. At any time finds may 
be made even more important than those 
Grenfell and Hunt have drawn from the 
tanned and tattered treasures they re- 
covered. Their discoveries, however, have 
been of tremendous significance and con- 
firm in many particulars the absolute 
authenticity of our version of the New 
Testament. 

The first great result of the study of 
Grenfell and Hunt’s papyri was the posi- 
tive establishment of the fact that all four 
of the Gospels were written during the first 
century, A.D. This had been a matter of 
controversy, particularly in the case of the 
writings of Saint John, which, it had been 
held, could not have been set down before 
the beginning of the third century. 

Scholars who have studied the variation 
of the Koine from century to century now 
assert that there is no room for question. 
If Matthew, Mark, Luke and John did not 
write the Gospels, they were done, never- 
theless, by some persons during the first 
half century of our era while the four sup- 
posed authors were still alive. Equally 
sure is the new scientific assertion that the 
Epistles were set down before the end of the 
first century. 


Confirming the Scriptures 


The theory that the Emperor Constan- 
tine had been the editor, reviser and part 
author of the New Testament was likewise 
shattered completely. The Christian city 
of Oxyrhynchus was well equipped with 
scrolls bearing the writings of the New 
Testament. The excavators dug up numer- 
ous fragments of the Bible, much older than 
any that had been found previously—older 
even than the great codices which date 
from the fourth century. 

We have now eighty verses of the Gospels 
and Epistles written during the third cen- 
tury. These were copied from older manu- 
scripts. Learning was not at a high level 
among the farmers, tradespeople and priests 
of Oxyrhynchus. The fragments are 
marred by the obvious mistakes of copy- 
ists. But the important and thrilling thing 
about these oldest bits of the New Testa- 
ment the modern world has obtained is 
that, aside from the errors of ignorance, the 
texts are identical with those of our present 
Bible. They were copied from older manu- 
scripts 200 years after the death of Christ 
and long before the alleged revision of the 
Scriptures by Constantine. The verses 
borne by these yellowed and tattered bits 
of papyrus are the verses that we know 
today. They confirm the authenticity of 
the New Testament with the most authori- 
tative voices yet raised in testimony, and 
amid all these indorsements there has not 
been found a single scrap that casts doubt 
upon the Gospels and Epistles as we have 
them. 

The discoveries of Grenfell and Hunt, 
furthermore, give unquestionable confirma- 
tion to Deissmann’s theory that the Koine 
was the tongue of the originals of the New 
Testament. The papyri present evidence 
that has filled the language of the New 
Testament with fresh vigor and color. They 
afford us insight into the conditions sur- 
rounding the eight men who wrote the 
foundations of the Christian faith. In- 
numerable papyri from the first century of 
our era have explained almost all the so- 
called mysticisms and Hebraisms that have 
puzzled scholars for centuries. The Gos- 
pels, Acts and Epistles have emerged from 
comparison with these long-buried contem- 
poraries immeasurably stronger, clearer 
and more vital. Of the 500-odd words un- 
known to scholars of the classical Greek, 
contained in the New Testament, there are 
now not more than fifty that have not been 
duplicated in secular papyri written in the 
Koine. 

The papyri themselves and the method 
in which they were handled by the copyists 
have furnished solutions to numerous 
Scriptural puzzles. The scribe who copied a 
papyrus scroll had difficulties undreamed 
of by the stenographer of today. The 
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scroll, at beginning and end, wa, 
a small stick, or roller. The ¢ 
rolled a portion of the scroll, hold 
in both hands, read a passage, aj 
scroll and wrote the passage do 
before transcribing more, he had 
the original and repeat the proce 
not see a whole page at a time, 
terial already copied was rolled 
of sight. He had to carry an ent 
in his mind and his opportuniti 
parison for accuracy were much 
they are today. Thus mistake 
quent and the variations that 
into certain texts were due lan 
scribe’s carelessness or faulty m 
The top and bottom of th 
which the rollers were attache 
naturally, more wear than the 
manuscript. Undoubtedly it 
of this that the original conely 
Gospel of Saint Mark was lost. 
that the last chapter, on from 
“‘and they were afraid [or affrig 
which the fifth verse ends, isala 
to the original. The papyrus 
concluding words written by Ma} 
away by much usage. 
Scribes who copied various y 
man frequently pasted all of 1: 
single scroll for the purpose of 
dling. This custom probably wat 
for various misinterpretations | 
ent Testament. The last four d| 
chapters of Paul’s Second Ep} 
Corinthians now are thought t 
an earlier letter than the text tl 
them. Likewise the final chaptei 
tle to the Romans evidently ist 
separate letter, and was probay 
to the Romans at-all, but to tht 
These were simply misplaced b} 
Shorthand was concn or 
Among the papyri is a contrac} 
ticeship whereby a slave is | 
notarius—a shorthand writer- 
become proficient in the art. Pi 
edly employed shorthand writer 
It is certain that he had nun 
taries, and the incoherences 2 
sentence structures found in 
are a typical result of dictatio” 


j 
Silas The Secret« 
It is quite possible that wi 
secretary, such as Silas, Pai¢ 
himself at times with outliningt 
he wished to say and letting 5 
write the letter. Such a hab 
count for the marked variatis 
found in his Epistles, variati’s 
made still wider by Paul’s cuit 
ing with his own hand now al 
the sixth chapter and the elev# 
his Epistle to the Galatians h” 
tion to the “large characters’ 
he writes. On this sentence th 
still further light. When adcs 
perior it was customary to wri! 
hand than when hailing an e¢ 
ferior. Paul thus pays the cl 
latia a compliment. 
The similarities in style * 
of Paul’s letters and the Epis: 
which led the higher critict 
that they were written by the! 
is explained by the fact thatil 
Silas, who had served as secr¢ 
was employed in the same} 
Peter at the time his Epis§ 
down. 
The papyri have revealed, i! 
the existence of a set form inf 
ters of that age were cast. | 
written during the second cl 
by a lad who had enlisted 1 
legions to his father, is amon 
Hunt discoveries. It reads: 


“Apion to Epimachus, 
lord, greetings. First of all, 1% 
are in health and continually 
fare well with my sister and?! 
and my brother. I thank the? 
that when I was in danger al@ 
me. Straightway when I enti 

(Continued on Pagé 
| 
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ued from Page 162) 
pv-aveling money from Cesar, 
es, I am well. I beg you, 
»yord father, to write me a few 
rerding your health, secondly 
of my brother and ‘sister, 
aay kiss your hand, because 
‘zht me up well and on this 
to be quickly promoted, if 
- Give many greetings to 
ay brother and sister and to 
y friends. I sent you a little 
/self at the hands of Eucte- 
, \ilitary name is Antonius 
ay for your good health.” 


most other letters, secular 
as; exemplified the traditional 
yondence—greeting, prayer, 
general contents, salutations 
_*he Epistles of Paul and his 
} w this structure closely. 


h those constructions, allu- 
age that have been so sore a 
e/idents of classic Greek, that 
ind most astonishing light 
e(by the papyri. These have 
at he Gospels were written 
tl as common people through- 
“ Empire wrote in 50 A.D. 
flect the vérnacular of 70- 
ni as faithfully. 
oi of the New Testament not 
he men about them did but 
+ imagery not from esoteric 


‘ym the life of their time. 

in phrases that to modern 
nhing quicken and glow with 
: ed through the additional 
rded us by the papyri. 
he: phrases refers directly to 
iemselves—Paul’s words in 
tc he Colossians, li, 14: 
e t the handwriting of ordi- 
> ¥S against us.” 
| contemporaneous papyri 
d, amistranslation. ‘“‘ Wash- 
el(r rendition. The ink em- 
haday was of gum, water and 
It juld be cleansed off a sheet 
‘b washing, leaving the fabric 
(ier message. It may have 
isle papyrus sheet from which 
Tig had been washed was used 
br this metaphor. 
er(ofore baffling passages, the 
e s)wn, actually refer to pagan 
wanes Innumerable secret 

ip under the early Cesars, 
aed of this or that god 
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| stated intervals, initiating 
to their “mysteries.”’ 


in Phrases Explained 


= quent use of that word in 
s /d Epistles—“‘The mystery 
do of God”; Mark iv, 11; or 
tel which was kept secret’; 
i,.. These are metaphors, re- 
ct to secret pagan rites. The 
iac ompleted his initiation was 
fe lined a “new birth.” This 
$s ¢avorite with Paul. ‘‘Breth- 
ot!r word taken directly from 
il which those elected to the 
taid each other. ‘“Presbyter”’ 
ue ly used in secular papyri of 
So 2times it is employed to de- 
ac fa village or a guild; some- 
snl a priest of a certain rank in 


4s in the name of Christ”’ be- 
tially significant when we find 
Piyri records of the old pagan 
ic show that slaves bought for 
4 taple were always purchased 
mf” this or that deity. 
1ent in Galatians—vi, 17— 
body the marks of the Lord 
eled in a letter written by a 
who informs a friend, “I 
of Osiris, should So-and-So 
either statement is to be 
) Each refers to the general 
riod of wearing an amulet 
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Imagery referring directly to business 
and to legal procedure is common in the 
Epistles. In his second letter to the Corin- 
thians—i, 22— Paul speaks of Christ ‘Who 
hath also sealed us and given the earnest of 
the Spirit in our hearts.” ‘Two papyrus 
documents clear up this passage. In one, a 
bill of sale for a cow, it is set forth that the 
seller is to receive 1000 drachmas “earnest”’ 
on the purchase money. In the other, a let- 
ter, a woman tells a friend to buy fruit, have 
it packed and “sealed” to her. ‘‘Sealed’”’ 
meant to address for shipment, and “‘ear- 
nest”’ is, more literally, an installment. 

The sardonic utterance in the Sermon on 
the Mount, “‘They have their reward,’ is 
shown by documents recovered to be even 
more forceful. The phrase actually means 
“They can sign the receipt for their re- 
ward”’ and is used often in legal manu- 
scripts of the time. 

So also in First Corinthians—i, 8—the 
phrase “Who shall confirm you unto the 
end, that ye may be blameless in the day 
of our Lord Jesus Christ’’ has been weak- 
ened and obscured by faulty translation. 
The papyri show that in the vernacular 
Greek the word translated as “confirm” is 
actually a technical business term meaning 
to guarantee legally. 


Secular Parallels 


Nor is “the firstfruits of the Spirit’— | 


Romans vill, 23—any more enlightening. 
“Firstfruits’’ was likewise a technical ex- 


pression and meant, in the Koine, the birth 


certificate of a free person. 

The vivid parallels between New Testa- 
ment phraseology and the common speech 
of the time are demonstrated again in the 
case of Galatians v, 1: “‘Stand fast there- 
fore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free.’”” The discoveries by Gren- 
fell and Hunt have included numerous 


documents manumitting slaves. These in- | 


variably conclude, ‘‘I have here freed him 
unto this liberty wherewith I have made 
him free.” 


The conflict between the empire of Rome 
and the dominion of Christ is defined | 
clearly by the frequent reference to Jesus | 


as ‘“‘The Lord,” “Son of God,”’ ‘‘Saviour of 


the World.’ All these titles were first ap- | 
plied to the Cesars by their subjects and | 


occur in many papyri antedating the birth 
of Christ. The very term ‘Christian’ 
takes on an added power when we learn 
from the papyri that “‘Cesarian’”’ was the 
common designation for the servants or 
slaves of the emperor’s household. 

Other translations are corrected with an 
immense strengthening of the textual sig- 
nificance. The philosophers of Athens are 
quoted as calling Paul a ‘‘babbler’’— 


Acts xvii, 18—but the word “‘spermologos”’ | 


is used in the Koine to designate scraps 
cleared away from a dining table. Thus the 
apostle was considered at the fountainhead 
of Hellenic culture to be not a babbler but 
a man whose message was merely dis- 
carded scraps from several philosophies. 

In Galatians iii, 1, the King James ver- 
sion reads: ‘‘Jesus Christ hath been evi- 
dently set forth, crucified among you.”’ In 
the Koine, the phrase mistranslated “‘evi- 
dently set forth’’ means “posted’”’ or 
“placarded,”’ and we have a letter in which 
a father threatens so to proclaim his son 
because of his debts. 

Again in Galatians iii, 24, ‘‘ Wherefore 
the law was our schoolmaster to bring us to 
Christ,’”’ the word, on the testimony of 
contemporary documents, should be ren- 
dered “‘pedagogue”’ instead of “‘school- 
master.’ A pedagogue was a servant, 
usually a trusted slave, who conducted the 
children of a household to and from school. 

Peter and John were not termed “un- 
learned and ignorant’’—Acts iv, 13. Lit- 
erally, the phrase means “unable to read or 
write.” Jesus is not “captain” of our sal- 
vation— Hebrews ii, 10—but ‘‘ originator,” 
and the “beam”’ in the hypocrite’s eye— 
Matthew vii, 3—becomes “‘splinter.”’ 

These are only a few instances of the 
clarification brought to the New Testa- 
ment by the contemporary manuscripts 
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Why not buy 
fire protection, 
too? 


6) HEL by itself conducts 
heat! Asbestos resists it. 
“Y and E” Fire-Wall Steel 
Files— built with two walls 
of steel insulated by two 
layers of real asbestos —halt 
fire. Safety latch keeps each 
drawer shut tight. Phone 
the “Y and E” store or write 
Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co., 
632 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y. 
In Canada, The Office Spe- 
cialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., New- 
market, Ont. 
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Quickest and Easiest Way 
to es PUNCTURES 


So Simple 
A Boy Can Do It 


The Shaler Patch-&-Heat Unit 
is the secret. It’s as simple as a 
cartridge for a gun—always ready 
for instant use—anywhere. 


This metal unit has a raw rubber 
patch attached to the bottom, and 
contains a disc of prepared, solid fuel 
that gives the exact degree of heat 
necessary to vulcanize the patch 
permanently to the tube. It cannot 
burn or injure the tube in any way. 

To make a tube-repair just clamp 
a Shaler Unit over the puncture— 
touch a match to the fuel—and in 
five minutes you have a permanent, 
heat-vulcanized repair that makes 
the tube as good as new. 


Be Prepared—To Repair—Anywhere 


affected by the heat and friction of driving. 
You need only a match—no gasoline, no 
shears or knife to cut a patch to fit— 
not even cement. Nearly Three Million 
Motorists always carry this simple tube re- 
pair outfit in their cars—for emergency use 
on the road. Get one for your car today. 


Costs Only $1.50—At Any Auto Supply Store 


Telephone your dealer now—before you forget—to send you a Shaler 5- Minute Vulcanizer. 
The Complete Outfit includes the Shaler Vulcanizer and 12 Shaler Patch-&-Heat Units 
(6 round for punctures and 6 oblong for cuts)—enough to make 12 perfect tube repairs. 
Save tubes—time—trouble and money. In Canada and Far West the price is slightly 
higher. Circular mailed Free—on request. 


C. A. SHALER CO., (Factory and Executive Offices) Waupun, Wis., U. S. A. 


Branch Factories: Beeston, England, and Montreal, Canada 


When you get “stuck” 
the Shaler 5-Minute Vulcanizer is a 
saver.” 


on the road— 
“‘life- 
It’s quicker and easier thansticking 
on patches, and youcan be sure the repairs 


willlast. AShaler repair is heat-vulcanized 
—permanently welded to the tube, so that 
it cannot loosen or come off, and is not 
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written in the common tongue of the day. 
Among all the thousands of papyri re- 
trieved by Grenfell and Hunt and the 
others who are still carrying on the search, 
among the many confirmations, direct and 
indirect, of the authenticity of the Scrip- 
tures, there has been found no single con- 
tradiction of their authenticity. Science 
that once looked askance upon the genuine- 
ness of portions of the New Testament has 
been compelled, after thorough investiga- 
tion, to confirm it. 

The Grenfell-Hunt expedition obtained 
material of Biblical interest over and above 
purely confirmatory matter. Two papyrus 
leaves were found on which were written, 
sometime in the third century of our era, 
certain “Sayings of Jesus.”” It is known 
that there originally existed aphorisms of 
the Master, not included in the four Gos- 
pels. Paul himself quotes one of them: “It 
is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
It is possible that these sere and tattered 
sheets of papyrus bear actual quotations 
from the teachings of Christ. The maxims, 
at all events, are in harmony. with his ac- 
credited words. 

Among the earlier fragments of religious 
writings, no explorer has discovered any- 
thing contrary to or out of harmony with 
the New Testament. In the later centuries 
there were innumerable childish distor- 
tions of the Gospels, remnants of which 
have been recovered; but the closer the 
copies are to the time of the disciples, the 
more certain is the harmony between them 
and the accepted versions of today. 

Higher critics have assailed the credibil- 
ity and the authenticity of the New Testa- 
ment hard and often, but the attacks have 
been based upon hypotheses or deductions 
drawn from negative or indirect evidence. 
There have been gaps and obscurities in 
the trail along which the Scriptures have 
traveled down to us and skeptics have tried 
to fill in these lapses with doubt and dis- 
credit. Yet, as archeological discoveries 
continue, as facts take the place of theories, 
direct evidence sustains not the critics but 
those simple men who recorded the life of 
the Lord and the missionary efforts of his 
immediate followers. Conviction grows 
that they dealt with that most immortal 
of substances—truth. 


Testimony With Many Tongues 


The papyri of Egypt have given con- 
firmatory testimony with many tongues 
and have overthrown much carefully con- 
structed skeptical criticism. Archeological 
investigations in Asia Minor and Greece 
have borne out the accuracy of many of the 
most dubious assertions in the Acts. 

For years critics believed that the author 
of the Acts showed a lamentable lack of 
knowledge concerning the political sub- 
divisions of his time when he wrote that 
Paul passed from Iconium into Lycaonia. 
Scientists who had studied the situation of 
the Roman provinces held that such a 
journey was impossible. Ramsay’s re- 
searches revealed that during the time of 
Paul’s mission the boundaries of Lycaonia 
were such that the apostle, moving from 
Iconium into Lystra—Acts xiv, 6—must 
have crossed the Lycaonian frontier. 

In the rubble of the ruined city of 
Ephesus and of its great temple further 
confirmation of the reportorial accuracy 
of Luke, author of the Acts, has been found. 
The shout of ‘Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians’ with which the citizens are said 
to have drowned out the voice of Paul— 
Acts xix, 28—has been found carved upon 
numerous Ejphesian fragments. It was evi- 
dently a slogan, used commonly by the 
Ephesians as a cheer in moments of re- 
ligious exaltation or patriotic fervor. 

Elsewhere, too, discoveries have been 
made sustaining Luke’s accuracy. In 
Pergamum ‘an altar has been uncovered 
bearing a dedication ‘‘To the Unknown 
Gods,’ probably a duplicate of that in 
Athens to which Paul refers—Acts xvii, 
23. In Corinth a door lintel of the first 


| century has been retrieved, carved “‘Syna- 


gogue of the Hebrews.’ There is no reason 


to believe that this may not 
above the portal through which 
to preach—Acts xviii, 4, 
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the treaty in November, 1924—were de- 
vised to ascertain the maximum effect of a 
hit upon the outer edge of the target repre- 
sented by a modern battleship and the 
danger area around her—that is, to ascer- 
tain the width of the danger zone along the 
ship’s side. This was done by exploding 
TNT charges, corresponding in explosive 
effect to the largest aerial bombs, at points 
near the outer edge of the assumed danger 
zone. 

It had been already determined by the 
joint board in 1921, as a result of the pre- 
vious experiments on ships sunk by us after 
the World War by using aircraft and by 
gun fire, that a battleship could not be sunk 
by a direct hit on its deck by a non-armor- 
piercing bomb, because such bomb would 
explode above the protective deck armor. 
It followed, as the joint board in effect de- 
clared, that the most effective method of 
attacking such a ship was by dropping a 
bomb as close to the ship as possible so that 
the exploding gases and the water impelled 
by them would attack the submerged por- 
tion of the ship below the armor. This in- 
volved not only a hit near but not on the 
ship, but also a time fuse so adjusted that 
at the time of explosion the bomb would 
have sunk to a predetermined depth—say, 
fifty feet. 


Tests on the Washington 


The point to be determined by the later 
experiments on the Washington then was 
this: How close to the ship must the largest 
bomb that can be effectively carried by an 
ae: plane be placed and at what depth ex- 
ploded in order to sink the ship or impair 
seriously its offensive power? Two 400- 
pound charges of TNT, corresponding to 
two torpedoes, and three 1000-pound 
charges, corresponding to three 2000-pound 
aerial bombs, were exploded in the tests on 
the Washington. 

These tests made upon the Washington 
and their results are thus described in the 
report of the special board, quoting from 
the report of the board which conducted 
the experiments: 


“Five bombs were exploded; three of 
these contained 1000 pounds of explosive 
each, and were detonated under water at 
the most effective depths, and at distances 
from the ship’s side well within the zone 
surrounding the ship which had heretofore 
been claimed as an area in which similar 
explosions would destroy a ship. Two 
charges, each amounting to the largest now 
carried by torpedoes, were detonated in 
contact with the hull, thirteen feet below 
the water line.’’ [Note that 1000 pounds of 
explosive is about the amount carried in the 
2000-pound aerial bomb. ] 

“After all five tests, members of the 
board were able to get to the inner bottom 
of the ship and make all inspections neces- 
sary or desired. 

“At the end of these five explosive tests, 
and after riding out a gale of wind for three 
days, the ship could have been towed to 
port. 

“Had a repair party, immediately after 
each explosion, used wooden plugs and 
wedges to stop minor leaks, the ship, with- 
out the use of pumps, would have remained 
practically on an even keel. A ship in com- 
mission would have had no trouble in mak- 
ing port under her own steam after the five 
explosions. 

‘There would have been few injuries and 
practically no loss of life except from water 
thrown on weather decks by the explosions. 

“Toss of oil and water, water mixing 
with oil, and oils seeping through weeping 
seams and rivets, would have been serious 
annoyances. The ship withstood satisfac- 
torily the five explosions. Had there been 
time between explosions, the ship could 
have continued in the battle line at reduced 
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Picture this combination! 


The perfect fit of the highest 
priced leather shoe, the comfort 
of a favorite slipper, the service- 
ability of a hiking boot, the correctness of only 
those sport accessories that are personally de- 
signed by athletic authorities— 


Picture that combination and you picture a 
Servus Sport Shoe. 


For tennis, hiking, yachting, basketball, squash, 
bowling or general outdoor wear, Servus Shoes 
make it a pleasure to play the game harder and 
oftener. They make it easier to play it with 
greater success. A Servus dealer can fit you today. 
If you don’t know the one in your neighborhood 
write us. 


A booklet, “Care of the Feet,” written by a prom- 
inent authority, sent free on request. Write for it. 
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ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
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Stop screen © 
door slamming 


SHUT your screen doors silently and surely and 
keep them shut with the Sargent Door Closer 
“520.” This is a small, inexpensive edition of 
the larger Sargent Closers you’ve so often seen 
on the heavier doors of public buildings. Small— 
but powerful. Repair-free. Never tiring. Noise- 
less. A diagram in each box shows plainly how 
to attach it in short order to either right or left 
hand doors. Sargent Door Closer “520” is used 
in many modern homes to close doors that should 
be closed the year round. Try it on your screen 
and storm doors, lavatory, back-stairs, cellar and 
refrigerator room-doors. See it at your hardware 
store and write us for folder. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 
33 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 


Here’s the Way to Have Lots 
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speed. The general jar to the structure 
might throw gyro compasses and _ fire- 
control gear out of gear, but we doubt it, if 
they are placed well away from the ends of 
the ship. The vibration at the end of the 
ship from the first explosion did not put out 
candles nor throw them down when stuck 
in the deck.” 


Further to ascertain the penetration of 
an armor-piercing shell dropped from an 
aeroplane additional experiments were tried 
on the Washington. An armor-piercing 
shell weighing 1440 pounds dropped from a 
height of 4000 feet did not penetrate the 
deck. The cavity in this shell, which con- 
tained about thirty pounds of sand, could 
have contained thirty and one-half pounds 
of TNT instead, but as the experiment was 
designed to show whether the shell would 
go through the armored deck with the ve- 
locity attained from falling without break- 
ing up, no explosive was used in it. The 
experiment was designed to get exact data 
on how far such a bomb would go through 
the various decks, unarmored and armored, 
before they brought it to a stop. 

The special board concludes that a seven- 
inch protective deck will prevent the pene- 
tration of either shells or bombs and thus 
fully protect the vitals of the ship from fall- 
ing bombs and long-range gun fire. It fol- 
lows that a capital ship with heavy side 
armor and protective deck is practically 
invulnerable to any aerial bomb, whether 
armor piercing or not, that can be carried 
by a bombing plane and which might be 
dropped on it from any attainable height. 

Armor-piercing projectiles are designed 
with delayed-action fuses to burst the shells 
after they have penetrated the armor and 
gone into the vital parts of the ship—that 
is, the magazines, engine rooms, and so on. 
As the projectiles dropped on the Washing- 
ton did not get through the armored deck, 
the fuse and bursting charge were im- 
material. Sand was placed in the cavity of 
the shell to give the shell its proper weight 
and penetrating power, and in order that 


| the projectile and the deck could be care- 


fully and critically examined afterward. If 


| the projectile had burst where it stopped, 


these data could not have been obtained. 
Hence the misleading charge that sand was 


| used to avoid obtaining the real facts, 
_ when in fact it was used so that the truth 


could be ascertained. 


Below the Water Line 


Aerial bombs exploding in the water have 


_ the same effect as a submarine torpedo or 


mine exploded against the underwater body 
of the ship, except that the bomb is not 


| likely to be exploded in immediate contact 


with the ship’s side or bottom, but at some 
distance from it because there is practically 


| no chance of a hit exactly on the side of the 
‘ship. 


It is important, therefore, to consider 


| the method of protecting a ship against 


such submarine explosions, for the under- 
water body of the battleship, although it is 
protected by the water and the water-line 
armor against the effect of gun fire, is 
nevertheless subject to attack by the 
submarine torpedo discharged from the de- 
stroyer, scout cruiser, submarine or battle- 
ship, and by the mine, and to the mining 
effect of an aerial bomb exploded in the 
water near the ship. 

The ship floats because of the air it con- 


tains. When the air, or a sufficient part of 


it, is replaced by water or any substance as 
heavy as water, the ship sinks. The water- 
tight subdivision of a ship, by which water 


entering the outer skin is confined to small 


subdivisions of the ship, is the answer to the 
submarine attack, to the mine, and to the 
bomb dropped alongside. A battleship, by 
reason of its cellular construction, is equiva- 
lent in its ability to stay afloat to many 
ships within one outside hull. The vertical, 
transverse, and fore and aft bulkheads and 
the horizontal subdivisions not only localize 
and decrease the effect of explosions by 
using up the energy of the explosion, and 


‘cooling the gases, but by fencing. off the 


destroyed sections, leave pel 
ship uninvaded by water 
The experiments on the g 
of the Washington and on 
equipped hull of the Soutel 
strated to the satisfaction , 
board that by use of water 
sions of the hull a ship eoy 
withstand the maximum effe, 
est bomb that any aircraft jt 
build can carry and deliver ; 
Thus by increased thicknes 
tective decks, and by inen 
subdivision of the hull, the n} 
ship can be rendered praetic 
able to aerial bombs, 
Gun power is the best me 
upon such a battleship go 
therefore the capital shi Tem 
greatest element of sea power 
defensive, of a nation, but w 
craft, plane for plane, and be 
to checkmate an enemy on { 


The Eye of the Gi 


The World War, howager, 
necessity of aircraft for t} 
wholly different and vastly n 
purpose than bombing ship/ 
during the World War that | 
force was the eye of the Arn 
discovered was a gun dest) 
bombs, but by other gun; 
aeroplane; and that to dest) 
air force was to blind him. 
firing at sea has placed aln; 
but not quite the same, en} 
observation, or spotting, | pi 
long-range gun fire is dir} 
methods altogether differenf 
methods. 

Today all the big guns of | 
are fired at one time by onerph 
a single trigger of a pistol g) 
hand. The shells fly throu 
gether and, like buckshot dis; 
shotgun, form a pattern wh? 
The effort of the fire-controle 
direct the gun fire is to incl 
ship within this pattern ol 
preferably near its cente+ 
straddle the target, as it is cle 
planned to have every shel f 
the target at long ranges it 
fire, although at ranges of 0 
every shell should hit tht 
normal errors of guns are 1 
salvo at long ranges will » 
range and cover a definite aa 
as it is called. 

As soon as the first big gsi 
the position of the pattern 
the target must be immediat; 
for in another minute if tg 
inch, and within forty secol 
are 14-inch, and within thir/se 
guns are 12-inch, another jlté 


place the third we should 10¥ 
second landed, and so on. 

Until recently, before grt 
used, this observation was 
from the ship—that is, fri 
station at the-top of the cel 
25,000 yards and over, the 
cannot be satisfactorily deten 
ship, even with high-power 
fall is over the horizon, evel! 
est point on the ship. Wear' 
around the curve of the ea’ 
to reach a target below thei! 
over, our angle of obsega 
the splash of the pattern wi 
the target cannot be sce 
the necessity for the obse 
hover in the vicinity of the 
and report the fall of the 
hence the nécessity for 
attack the enemy obse 
to protect our own. The bé 
long-range guns needs ape 
planes. 

Although we hold t 
best weapon for atta 
by no means follow 

(Continued o 


ed from Page 170) 

alinst battleships or other 
«| needed, and we have them 
nore of them. The menace 
ming planes requires that a 
»{rovided with anti-aircraft 
heiummunition and crews. It 
neissary the carrying of fight- 
their catapults, to attack 
e enemy planes or destroy 


hs ess harmful to battleships 
wn ed ships, may work havoc 
ou a scout cruiser or to an 
sia The latter is particularly 
becise a bomb dropped on its 
yild destroy the aircraft on 
vu destroy the usefulness of 
cing off or landing planes. 
vent the aircraft already 
nlc hydroplanes, from return- 
vent the launching of others. 
¥« its own anti-aircraft guns 
efiordefense. The bombs of an 
u. be more effective against 
ns acted destroyer or a scout 
ainst an armored ship. It is 
soy ver, how much punishment 
nc d destroyer can stand. The 
aly had at least three depth 
e)aps several more, each con- 
poids of TNT, explode on her 
,;d yet, although badly shat- 
= iis saved by her water-tight 
oed into port and repaired 

vice. 
1917, the U.S. S. Cassin, a 
it operated in the submarine 
World War, was hit by a 
| a on the port side and above 
e,1n equivalent of 850 pounds 
aated to have exploded in 
e (ssin’s fantail; this includes 
of e torpedo and of both depth 
ejay the torpedo. About five 
se between the torpedo’s deto- 
‘of the mines. Twenty-odd 
» wrecked after living com- 
ed with only minor injuries. 
ed Queenstown, part way 

wi steam. 


‘aft in the War 


tnbing planes were not ef- 


dcraft played a most impor- 

‘e war and both bombing 

elins operated against cities 

t val craft. But notwith- 

e ot that Germany built 47,- 

ne nd more than 100 Zeppelins 

’ they did not prevent a con- 

| oe. and munitions from 

glish Channel, although to 

; vuld have meant victory for 

Gman aircraft were equally 

0 0, a 2,000,000 American 

ssiz the ocean to France at a 

z \ en their safe passage meant 
se)iany. 

_ war the Italian armies 
129 planes, the French 
es, and the German armies 

S| anti-aircraft fire. About 
number brought down by 

t jms of each nation were 
by their air forces. While 

it \2 is effective and will make 


ne) theless protecting fighting 
effective and both means of 
be used in order to gain im- 
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London was injured by aircraft, but not 
destroyed. Paris was also bombed. Dur- 
ing the World War, aeroplanes and Zep- 
pelins attacked Paris, dropping 746 bombs; 
266 people were killed and 603 were 
wounded—a total of 869. However, after 
the organization of the defenses of the city 
of Paris, in 1918, there were thirteen raids 
made by German aeroplanes in which 107 
aeroplanes were employed; none of these 
planes were able to reach the city. In 
1918, 483 planes were sent by the Germans 
to attack Paris; thirty-seven reached the 
city and thirteen of these were brought 
down. Thus only twenty-four of those which 
actually made the attacks on Paris returned. 

England was an object of air attack from 
the first. According to the History of the 
War by the London Times, 499 air raids 
were made on her. In the 217 Zeppelin 
raids an average of two and one-half persons 
were killed in each raid, and in the 282 air- 
plane raids an average of three were killed 
in each raid. In these raids several Zep- 
pelins or airplanes were generally used in 


each raid. The number wounded was about | 


50 per cent greater. 


Post: Jutland Developments 


We fully believe that aircraft will play a 
most important part in the next naval war, 
if and when that war occurs, because of the 
increased importance of long-range firing 
and the increased accuracy of bombing and 
the increased size of such bombs. But we 
cannot afford to put aside the lessons of the 
war and replace them by laboratory experi- 
ments, for in such experiments we do not 
and may not unduly risk human life, while 
in warfare such risk is the commonplace 
and usual factor in every problem. 

The failure to use bombing planes and 
other aircraft in the Battle of Jutland is 
almost a demonstration that such craft 
were then considered by both sides to be of 
slight value in such a combat. The actual 
contact of the fleets may have been un- 
expected, but with ample time every pos- 
sible preparation believed reasonably nec- 
essary had been made by both combatants 
for such a battle. The aeroplane carrier was 
not then an established type of warship. 
The aircraft played no important part in 
any naval engagement during the World 
War. 

It is often stated that the airplane of 


1918 is not the equal of the airplane of | 


today, but it should be remembered that in 


1919, the year succeeding the war, a United | 


States Navy seaplane flew 1380 land miles 
from Newfoundland tothe Azores without a 
stop, and with still 400 miles of fuel left. 
Today we are stil! striving for a range of 
2000 miles for seaplanes. It is asking a 
good deal of us to expect us to believe that 
the science of war has changed more in six 
and a half years of peace without a single 
opportunity for a test under battle con- 
ditions, than in four years of daily fighting 
during the World War with all its prodigal 
expenditures of money and men. 

War, after all, is the final test of all 
theories of offense and defense. It furnishes 
the conclusive answer to the question con- 
cerning any plan of offense and defense. 
War teaches its lessons, not only concerning 
civilization and its progress but also as to 
the effective methods of prosecuting a suc- 
cessful offense and defense. In a prolonged 


war each side has its ups and downs, its’ 


victories and defeats, and consequent op- 
portunity to study and apply means of 
both offense and defense. War is a costly 
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NE of the largest banks in the city 

of Chicago not long ago issued a 
poster of such compelling truth that it 
attracted national attention. The mes- 
sage which that poster carried was this: 
“There is such a satisfaction in being 
able to say, ‘I can afford it.’” 


Rather hits you right between the eyes, 
doesn’t it? Which is one of two reasons why 
we have reprinted it here; that, and because 
we have an offer to make you which should 
enable you to say, as can so many of our 
subscription representatives, “I can afford 


it.” Let’s illustrate this offer by telling 


Extra Money 
Easily Earned 
in Spare lime 


the experience of Edward D. Vernon of 


Colorado: 


As a high school boy seven years ago, 
Edward wanted some spending money. He 
earned it. In one day he made more than 
$10.00 extra. And he kept on making 
extra money, for the things he wanted all 
through High and through College. Now 
he is banking his spare time profits for 
future needs. 


Do you want a similar opportunity, one 
which requires no experience, no capital? 
Do you want to prove to yourself that “you 
can afford it”? The chance is yours for the 
asking. 


For Full Details 
Mail This Coupon 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
641 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


How can I afford it? 


Please tell me, but without obligation. 


Name___ 


Street 


Completely Removes Grease and Soil 
from silks, satins, lace, velvet, serge, net, 
wool, chiffon, carpets, rugs, upholstery and all 
materials. See booklet for countless other uses. 

For Safety's Sake-demand 


CARBONA 


UNBURNABLE 


Cleaning Fluid 


REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 
Without Injury to Fabric or Color 
20¢ 30¢ 60¢ & 41. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 


yore FAN mee 


_ Awhirling, fascinating, educational toy,- 
% that is enjoyed alike by children and 
parents. Turn flagpole and aeroplanes 
whirl round and up in air. No mecha- 
% fi, nism to get out of order. Highly col- 
ored—easily aS sembled. No cutting or 
pasting. 12! ” high— base 1414” in diam- 

gare Order ome The Paraffine cols: Inc., 
5 Brannan Street, San Francisec if your 


eS STS Ww et a tee can't supply. $1 postpaid in U. 


>» ERICKSON LEGS 


Warranted not to Chafe 


{ Get our Test Leg 
( Booklet Free 


E. H. ERICKSON CO. 


36 Washington Avenue N. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Beginners 


To earn over $100.00 weekly on liberal cash commis- 
sion basis as local representative for nationally known 
line of personal and business Christmas Greeting 
Cards. Send references with application for territory 
at once to DEPT. A. 

THE PROCESS ENGRAVING COMPANY, Inc. 
Crawford Ave. at 18th St., Chicago, Ill. 


For sedans, coaches, broughams, 
coupes, and touring cars. Buick, 
Studebaker, Chevrolet, Dodge, 
4) Chandler, Cleveland, Chrysler, 
Dort, Durant, Essex, Flint, Hud- 
son,Hupmobile,Jewett, Maxwell, 
Nash,Oakland,Oldsmobile,Over- 
land, Star, Willys- Knight, etc. 
Sets include complete tailor-made covering for seats, 
backs, sides and doors. Arm rests, edges and pockets 
trimmed in handsome Spanish leather. Beautify your 
car,and protect bothclothingand upholstering. Put onat 
Home in 10 minutes. Fit, workmanship and material 
GUARANTEED. Specify gray, blue or red Spanish trim, also 
make and model of car. SEND NO MONEY. Just pay express- 
man after examination special price of $13.95. Ford Coupe 


NAIL CLIPPERS 


“GemJr.” at 35c—an increasingly 
popular model that hangs conven- 
iently on the watch chain. Trims— 
files—cleans. Also ‘‘The Gem” at 
soc, At all drug and cutlery stores 
or sent direct. 


The H. C, Cook Co., Ansonia, Conn, 


$4.95, Sedan $7.95. Money back if not satisfied. Dealers wanted. 


VU IN| T 
MOTOCOVER. COMPANY 
64AVENUE« 10% STREET NEW YORK 
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Pie CHOICE 


Wearproof signposts | 


Library 


THE SATURDAY 


OF 


AMERICAN 


SM: 


S 


for your files 


that direct your file clerk with 
greater speed, greater accuracy 


Have you driven on a country road at night? And cometoa 
crossroad and searched for the guide posts only to find them 
bleary, weather-beaten, illegible —unable to direct you on 
your way? 


Many a file clerk—perhaps your own—faces a similar con- 
dition every business day. The guides in your files are but 
the sign posts that direct her eyes and her searching fingers 
among the folders and letters. 


In many files the guides break down under the strain of 
incessant wear. They tear, dog-ear, become illegible. They 
misdirect your file clerk and waste the time you pay for. 


The L.B. Armorclad guide overcomes this lost efficiency 
because of the pressed steel tip which has these advantages — 
It is practically indestructible—Its rectangular shape adds strength— 
It has large windows for quick reference —It keeps labels clean — 
It permits immediate change of labels. 


In any of your active files, such as correspondence files, 
bill files, check files and card ledgers, this guide will aid in 
maintaining filing efficiency and promoting filing economy. 


Send for a sample of the L.B. Armorclad guide. You can 
then judge its advantages for yourself. Or, if you prefer, see 
the stock sizes of this guide, ready for immediate delivery, 
at one of our 54 salesrooms. Consult your phone book. 


Home Office: 230 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. Salesrooms in the 54 
principal cities of United States, England and France. Factories: Cambridge, 
Mass., New York, Chicago, Ilion, N. Y., New Orleans, and London, England. 


Bureau 


Founded 1876 
Armorclad guides for every business 


Six Big Divisions of L. B. Service to Business 


1. Card Record Systems 


Vertical and visible systems for 
every card record requirement. 
2. Filing Systems 


L. B. Automatic, Alphabetic, 
Geographic, Numeric, Subject. 


5. Specialized Departments 


Bank, Insurance, Public Rec- 
ords, Library and Educational. 


6. Special Services 


Analysis, Indexing, Statistical 
and Calculating Services. 


3. Equipment, woodandsteel 


Card and Filing cabinets, card 
record desks and record safes. 


4. Cards and Filing Supplies 


Cards, Guides, and Folders for 
every card and filing system. 


BUSINESS 
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school in which to learn, and in the World 
War we had the most costly as well as the 
most deadly lesson in that school. The finest 
scientific minds in the world, and practically 
all of them, were occupied with the problem 
of attaining success in that war. Naval and 
military precedents were disregarded, with 
every effort of mind and hand discovering 
and applying new means devoted to victory. 
The war cost millions of human lives and 
hundreds of billions of dollars. 

In that war we learned that no weapon 
was so potent, no means of offense and de- 
fense of such overwhelming superiority, 


| that victory could be attributed to it. We 


learned that with reasonable preparedness 
and with fairly equal facilities for the pro- 
duction of weapons of warfare, victory was 
the result of human qualities of faith, en- 
durance and courage. A limitation of ar- 
mament placing nations on a fair degree of 
equality, so as neither to invite attack nor 
to suggest aggression, seems to be the 
logical method of discouraging war and dis- 
counting the value of victory in war. 

The United States entered the confer- 
ence in the spirit so aptly stated by Presi- 
dent Harding in opening its first session: 


““Gentlemen of the conference, the United 
States welcomes you with unselfish hands. 
We harbor no fears; we have no sordid 
ends to serve; we suspect no enemy; we 
contemplate or apprehend no conquests. 
Content with what we have, we seek noth- 
ing which is another’s. We only wish to do 
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with you that finer, nobler + 
nation can do alone. 

“T can speak officially on 
States. Our hundred mi 
less of armament and n 
free from guile, sure in ow 
we harbor no unworth 
credit the world with th 
So I welcome you, not alone 
and high purpose, but with } 


And now that the treaty 
ified not only through the dt 
officials but also by the de 
which cannot be replace 
power for war has been li 
agreement but by perfo: 
ment, we may well clos 
Harding’s timely words t 


“It is not necessary 
the conference work 
against any power or 
There were no punis 
rewards to bestow. M 
and the common welfare, 
world peace impelled. — 
reached andthecovenants 
quire nor contemplate cor 
against any power inthey 
nonsignatory. The offer 
the conscience is that of 
observance is a matter of 
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). . not fruit cup with 
c(fee. No, not Spanish 
\th cocoa, nor straw- 
d cream with tea.” 


se appealed to Andria 
tole combinations on 
iceon menu for Tuesday. 
1 couldn’t serve them! 
there were to be eight 
) a who would 
> /vo teaspoons each! 
ithad lack of silverware 
l with Andrfia’s plan- 
41 meal. Again would 
to serve the same kind 
son to the same guests! 
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DOES LACK OF SILVERWARE OFTEN INCONVENIENCE you? 


Does the planning of a party find your silver service inadequate so that 
guests are numbered by forks and menus handicapped by teaspoons? 
Possibly so . . . you have persuaded yourself to do without enough silver- 
ware because you fear. the trouble and expense of buying it. 


But you need hesitate no longer. “ 1847 Rogers Bros.’’ is so reasonable in 
price that you can acquire a complete table service at small expense. Yet 
it is so durable that it may be passed on to your children’s children. And 
it comes in every kind of piece you need for correct and gracious entertaining. 
There are salad forks, bouillon spoons, ice cream forks, iced tea spoons and 
serving pieces, each a fine example of the designer's art. And, on a later 
occasion, you can add to your silverware conveniently, for leading dealers 
everywhere carry 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate. 

Send for booklet EE-90, Etiquette, Entertaining and Good Sense. It is full of 
suggestions for successful entertaining. It is free. Write for your copy today. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co., Dept. E, Meriden, Conn. 
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Anniversary Berry Spoon 
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INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
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The unusual thing on the rad 


is the usual thing on the Vic 


The radio programs broadcast by the 
Victor Company have been a revelation 
to millions of “listeners in.’ The music 
which delighted them then has been and 
is available at all times through the 
medium of the Victrola and Victor 
Records—a constant revelation of flaw- 
less performances. 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the Victor Company 
Look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 


Ra Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd,, Montreal 
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Silvertowns 


To provide a pneumatic tire of 
select quality for all types of 
motor transportation, Good- 
rich manufactures three Silver- 
towns, each designed and per- 
fected for specialized service. 


They meet present day con- 
ditions of roads, up-to-the- 
minute refinements in cars, and 
the latest ideas of what tire 
performance should be. 


The perfected low-air-pressure 
tire, a product of Goodrich 
knowledge and research. 


The advanced and logical bet- 
terment of the pioneer cord tire 
of America. 


A rugged, masterful pneumatic 
tire, designed and made ex- 
pressly for commercial car and 
bus service. 


These are the tires of to-day 
and to-morrow. 


They are preduced by the 
same mastery of rubber making 
that has established Goodrich 
footwear, hose, belting, and 
hard rubber products in their 
place of honor. 


Only Goodrich makes Silver- 
towns, and the name molded 
on them certifies that practical 
performance has proved that 
they possess Goodrich quality 
and value. 


The Goodrich Dealer has 


Silvertowns in all sizes. 
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THE B. F. GOODRICH 
RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


In Canada: 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER 
COMPANY, Ltd. Toronto 


; ; » 


Standard Cord o SS 3 : Balloon Cord 


Bus —Truck Cord 
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n Told Perry to Remain in the Boat 


Finding a Good Place to Land in a Deep Narrow Niche of the Rocks, Joh 


\A TLY relaxed in all but his visual sense, John Argent leaned back on his him. John could visualize them strolling about, elegantly, thoughtfully or anxiously, 
b ch and studied the upper bay. The advice of the art dealer was good, _ perhaps, but with dignity, pausing to doff high hats to a lady, pausing to exchange stilted 
10 ht. Better stop etching foreign churches and focus on New York. courtesies, or with a cluster of their peers to discuss politics or trade with less formality. 
ai ways, John would have been more in the picture of the locality as it Well, their descendants weren’t doing much promenading in the old place now. They 
«d and been peopled at that hour one hundred and fifty years before; had by this time been said good night to by their tickers up in those aerial pigeonholes 
ity and Bowling Green were beautiful in a pastoral rather than impressive and had streaked out to homes that in their ancestors’ time would have been a long 
®/ot where John was sitting a promenade for the handful of fashionable, | day’s journey from the Battery, reaching them in time to stroll about their grounds before 
tantial folk that formed the nucleus of the future urban aristocracy. dressing for dinner. And this smudged little patch of No Man’s Land seemed, as it looked 
, expanded a millionfold, had faded the elegance of their former place of | to John, to be turned over to life’s failures instead of the’ founders of a great common- 
save Battery Park more of astain on the front of Father Knickerbocker’s wealth; bums and dazed immigrants and the frowzy seepage of the city’s misfits, 
he magnificence was all about, roaring industry responding to impulses wandering down to the water front, as such have a habit of doing. 
R ating brain cells embedded in the flanking skyscrapers, these buildings It was in this respect that he was out of place, a rather more than well-dressed young 
thbrain lobes, the streets their sulci. The bay, like a cyclopean eye, looked = man who would appear at that moment to belong almost anywhere else—up the Hudson 
> the commerce of the world, and to dominate it. or Sound, or in a club lounge, or rolling over the road in a costly car with a pretty woman 
‘Hl nothing to do with commerce. He was not amoney-maker, didnotneed at his side. All these things were entirely a part of John’s daily life; but because he was 
° (the ancestors who in bygone years had promenaded here had done it for not content to be merely a spender, he was there in Battery Park making mental notes 
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and then presently more permanently registered ones for 
an etching. 

Aside from this occupation, in which he soon became 
engrossed to the point of forgetting his surroundings, there 
was something about John that to the eye of a close ob- 
server set him apart from the class to which he actually 
belonged. He was physically of a lean, rangy, dark- 
complexioned type, with that sort of strong featuring that 
makes any estimate of the age of its possessor baffling. His 
face, cut in lines of character that depicted also a full fund 
of humor, might have belonged to a man of thirty-two, 
John’s actual age, or one of a dozen years more. When, as 
at present, in a state of concentration, he appeared to be 
the latter. Perhaps also his war experiences may have had 
something to do with this. 

Thus industriously engaged, John happened to look up 
in time to catch the eye of a man who, he thought, had 
slouched past him a few moments before, as if looking for 
a bench on which to come to rest. But there was a sort of 
gleam in the look John now caught in that momentary 
scrutiny that put him instantly on his guard. The metro- 
politan experience acquired not only in this but other big 
cities warned him that here was some sort of hard-boiled 
predatory bird, tout or con man or come-on customer 
scouting for his prey; a daylight worker who had picked 
John for a stranger to the fair city, possibly a foreign artist 
of some distinction, to judge from his face, complexion and 
the care with which he was turned out. 

To John’s annoyance, the man, well dressed enough, 
dropped down on the bench beside him with a curt, 
“‘Scuse me, brother’ for the slight jar. John nodded and 
continued with his work, intending to rise in a few mo- 
ments and leave. 

The man edged a little closer, glancing at John’s mean- 
ingless scratches. Then he glanced the other way. Follow- 
ing his gaze, John saw a park policeman sauntering in their 
direction. That might abate the nuisance, he hoped. 
Otherwise the fellow would presently try to engage him 
in a few words that might sound him out a little, give 
a line as to whether or not he was a prospect worth an 
effort to work. 

What then occurred was just the opposite, and only went 
to prove that even a born and bred New Yorker cannot 
always guess aright, even in the old home town. The 
policeman was nearly abreast them when John, whose 


attention was divided, saw the left hand of his bench part- 
ner slip out of the side pocket of his coat and push almost 
against John’s ribs a black automatic pistol. 

“Stick ’em out, bo,’’ said this prowler, from the side of 
his mouth. 

08 4 

HE astonishment at being thus held up in broad day- 

light of a Saturday afternoon on the water front of 
Battery Park, and directly under the eye of a policeman, 
stampeded for the instant even a nerve that had been 
proved as cool as John’s. He was paralyzed, not with 
fright but with surprise. 

““Wha-what the * 

‘Stick out your right fin, and quick. Don’t try to start 
nothin’, if you like your life.” 

“My—my right fin?” 

“That’s it. And leave the wrong one where she lays. I’d 
blow your guts out before you got it back.” 


John glanced up at the policeman, who had paused di- ~ 


rectly in front of them. This officer impressed him as being 
quietly but watchfully on the alert. Oh, well, if that was 
the game, a sparrow cop turned hold-up for the moment, 
there really wasn’t much to do about it. John gave a 
grin and obeyed, shoved out his right hand—the one, he 
reflected, on the side of a fairly well lined wallet. 

But no pass was made at him. Instead, at a nod from the 
man beside him, the policeman in a casual manner leaned 
over as if to look at his sketch. Something jingled, when 
John found his wrist encircled in a bracelet of steel, the 
mate to this ornament on the hairy wrist of the man beside 
him. He let out his breath, which for the moment had been 
held. ‘Oh, so that’s it!” 

““Guessed right the first time, Jimmy. That sure is it! 
Frisk him, off’cer.”’ 

The policeman passed his hand over John’s person. The 
bench faced the bay, and nobody happened to be passing 
at just that moment. To the nearest apathetic observers 
who had probably noticed the well-dressed artist at his 
work it would have appeared that the interest of the police- 
man was a casual and friendly one in the marine view from 
his beat. 

“No gat on him,”’ said the ofticer. 

“No? That’s funny. Must have lost his mind, sitting 
here doing that.’’ The detective jerked his head at the 
sketch. ‘Call the wagon, will ye?” 


bog ~~ 
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It was, of course, by this time entirely e 
that he was the victim of mistaken identity 
distinct relief. It would be a new and int, 
ence to ride up town in the salad basket, as 
the Black Maria. Half an hour at the mog 
see his release. So, having no engageme 
o’clock, John decided to see the business t} 
protest. He pocketed his materials of er, 
packet of cigarettes, offered one to his cap’ 
declined, then lighted one himself, leaned 
tinued to admire the view. 

At the end of a few puffs he observed, “ 
follow the custom of the British constaby 
your prisoner that anything he says may | 
him.” 

“Nope. We cut out the bull this side. D 
was a hop-head, Grand. Sittin’ pretty her 
light—and doin’ that.” 

“Making a sketch? Well, you see, I t} 
was over. Didn’t know there was still a 
Shell shock must last longer than I though 

The detective gave him a sharp sideloy 
moved his square jaw slowly up and down. 

“‘T get ye. Plea of insanity, huh? ’Fraic 
guess again, Jimmy.” 

It was on the tip of John’s tongue to 1 
might also apply to his captor, but he ref; 
Grand! The name sounded familiar, | 
skimmed the newspaper that morning, ha 
and then remembered that he was due to 
aunt safely off for Newport. There would 
footman to dispose of the French poodles 
smuggle the Pekingese into the compartme 
attention would be appreciated and apt to 
not only in heaven but on this material pl 
long enough. And if John missed his pap 
time, he was more than apt to go through 
ning in shameful ignorance of its fresh ero; 

But “Jimmy Grand” sounded reminisi 
“Jimmy the Grand”’? There, he had it. H 
through the account. Big Bill Murphy, 
Broadway, part owner of the White Ligh 
proprietor of an actors’ lodging house o 
Street, had been found blackjacked in the 
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was really Ambrose 
there, it is out. While 
rating the writing up of 
4g in which he appeared 
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af-— 
id they seek him out in the hope that he 
ying on his name for rectitude. 
d be idle to seek to disguise him; one 
to disguise an elephant. Everybody in 
New York knows Little Amby—every- 
ough to have forgotten how to pass a 
d court-wise enough to put in his pocket 
clerk at the same time that he is putting 
ood argument for the judge. 
the profession—in the court rooms 
tory and in the corridors where the 
hisper, and, too, from end to end in 
rld—as Little Amby. Affection must 
in that diminutive, and I can only 
to whence any kindness for that little 
ederived; and I do not except the inhab- 
world. He defended them, abetted 
courses, deflected from them ever so 
1 vengeance whose anticipation had 

g to Little Amby; but his never- 
ign was to exploit them to his own advan- 

safe blower, a man who has not figured 
of late and who may have earned the 
Imnamed, described the lawyer’s treat- 
phrase that’s worth repeating. He said, 
e; I give him that. But I had ten 
vhen I went to Little Amby, and I got 
od. 

I say, and I’m going to advance it by 
»| Ory in a moment, if you’ll bear with me. He 
ile trait; remember that I’m talking of the 
ot of him in his days of bad eminence. As to 
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“‘Father, of Course. 
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This is His Picture. 


today’s opinion, I know in advance that these stories are 
not going to receive unanimous approval; some emotional 
people are going to demand hotly to know what I mean by 
speaking ill of that great lawyer and lovable fellow. Little 
Amby and his days are receding into the absolving past, 
just as Robin Hood, the hold-up man, has receded, just as 
have receded the days of Captain Kidd and Blackbeard 
and the criminal gangs which infested the Spanish Main. 
Let me say to these dear sentimentalists that time will 
revenge them on me, and will turn the history of Little 
Amby to the uses of light and glorifying opera or fiction, as 
it will probably turn the police records of our bootleggers 
and hijackers and others of our nastily notable contempo- 
raries. But I won’t romance about him; I’ll speak what 
little good I have learned of him, but T’ll tell the world 
that it’s mighty little. 

Of such extenuating circumstances as I have discovered, 
I have been only too glad. Here’s one—he was good to his 
mother. There, laugh! Doesn’t it sound like Little Amby? 
You remember that he never failed to call his client’s filial 
piety to the attention of the jury. He always seated the 
poor old mother of the prisoner right up against the jury 
box. She was always there; and if she was never an im- 
postor, it must have been that Little Amby refused to take 
the cases of orphans. It can’t be helped; he was good to 
his mother. As soon as he started to make money he took 
her out of the tenements and supported her thereafter in a 
style to which she was unaccustomed. 

He was a tenement child, a real gutter rat. His mother 
had an oyster stand on Grand Street, a dirty little counter 
that helped to make jobs for good and deserving men in the 
Department of Health; she sold Hamburgers in hot 


He Died Several Months Ago”’ 
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weather. She had all she could do to 
feed and clothe her child—unless he was 
to live like a little king on oysters and 
Hamburgers, day in and day out—and 
she had more to do than to run eternally 
after him and watch his company and prune and weed 
his shooting ideas. She never went up into the flat 
before twelve midnight, and she went then to sleep 
and not to moralize or philosophize or explain the 
world to her boy. The world was right there outside 
the counter, leaning on its elbow, half drunk, eating 
oysters by the peck, trudging by with an immigrant’s 
bundle on its shawled head, pulling its long black 

whiskers with one hand and talk- 

ing Yiddish with the other, stroll- 

ing by in brass and blue and 
twirling a club with dexterity; if 
the boy stretched his neck he could 
just see over the counter and could 
behold the world for 
himself. 

Any child not born 
foolish could under- 
stand that world, and 
this lad was bright. 
It was a world intent 
on getting things to 
eat and to drink and 
to play with; the po- 
liceman was there to 
see that nobody got 
anything without 
paying cash down. 
The policeman stood 
like a giant between 
the boy and the 
things he wanted, 
and the boy feared 
him. This world cried 
out for a giant killer, 
but the boy had no 
thought of volunteer- 
ing. He had no heart 
for violence on any 
scale; he was small 
and weakly and had 
to study his way. 
When the policeman 
dozed in the summer 
heat, the lad crept 
up and snatched the 
Italian man’s golden 
bananas and darted 
off with them as 
smartly as any juve- 
nile hero ever pelted 
off with a sleeping 
giant’s golden goose 
orharp. Itseemed to 
the boy, in all inno- 
cence, that they kept who could look out for their goods 
and they took who had the reach and speed. 

This is the other extenuating cireumstance—that he 
grew up in grinding poverty on New York’s East Side and 
was practically destitute of ethical instruction in his form- 
ative years. 

I have said that he had no heart for violence. I have run 
down that yarn about his chopping a rival down with a 
docker’s ax in a dispute over a newspaper route; I can’t go 
into that here, except to tell you to take that yarn witha 
big pinch of salt. I know that Little Amby never denied 
it—encouraged it, if anything; it suited his purposes to 
pose as a man of ungovernable temper who might run 
amuck. What? Little Amby attack a bigger man? Not 
from the top of a high house! He was a physical coward. 

He was apprenticed to the law in the office of one Hel- 
well. Helwell was a police magistrate at the time, and that 
is evidence of how greatly police magistrates have im- 
proved in the past thirty or forty years. Helwell was one of 
those fellows who hang a notary public’s gold seal from 
their cigar store or undertaking establishment, and who 
take acknowledgments of deeds for three or four years 
and thus acquire reputations for learning in the law. The 
phrasing of their notarial certificates, hanging conspicu- 
ously, helps them; the certificates say, “Appointed by the 
governor, with the advice and consent of the senate.’’” No 
ordinary no-account men, these. Shortly, they are advis- 
ing the entire neighborhood on matters of life and death. 
Then someone tells them they are inviting arrest by prac- 
ticing without a license, and they bestir themselves to 
glide by the board of legal examiners. They slip by, some- 
times, in the crowd. 
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But I must get on or we’ll never be done. However, let 
me tell this one more about Helwell. He used a phrase 
peculiar to himself when imposing sentence. I’ve heard 
this phrase ascribed to a justice of the peace out in South 
Orange, but our Helwell was the originator. When a male- 
factor was haled before Helwell—for spitting on the side- 
walk, for being drunk and disorderly, for shooting craps— 
Helwell acquainted himself with the nature of the imputed 
offense, and then slowly opened a big book that was always 
before him when he sat. Nobody seems to know what that 
book was—it was a big book with a red cover. Helwell 
licked his thumb and turned the pages. He closed the book 
and put it down. 

“Ten dollars or ten days,” he said, and down came his 
fist with a bang. ‘‘Don’t blame me—blame the book!”’ 
The thundering old blatherskite. 

I have a whole hill of material dealing with Little Amby’s 
obscure years—never so obscure; he was only nineteen 
when he was right-hand man to Steve Hilley, the Tammany 
leader, and ally of the Sullivans over there—and 
I’ll dig into it another time, if you’re interested; 
but the making of the point I’ve promised requires 
us to hurry forward to the time when he was the 
leader of New York’s criminal bar. That’snot very 
long ago. The next time you’re down on Center 
Street and are passing the Tombs, take a look 
across the street at a three-story-and- 
basement brick house sandwiched in 
between Hungerman’s Brass and Bent 
Iron Works and O’Reilly’s Prospect 
House on the corner; a city marshal 
has his lair now in the basement and 
a Hungarian restaurant occupies the 
parlor floor. Look up at the cornice; 
the sign is up there yet—or was two or 
threemonthsago. Thegold has weath- 
ered off, but if your eyes are good you 
should decipher the legend, 
traced now in rusty red, Coun- 
selor at Law. The name is gone, 
but any lawyer coming out of the 
Criminal Courts there can sup- 
ply it; the name was Ambrose 
Hinkle. x 

That was a humming little . 
house a few years back. Little a 
Amby was always a _ business 
man, and he picked a good site. 
Prisoners peering out of the nar- 
row windows of the Tombs, or 
slouching back to it across the 
airy Bridge of Sighs that con- 
nects the courts and the great 
prison, could see that legend in 
the sky. It was electrically illu- 
minated at night. The prison 
works its full twenty-four hours, 
accommodating itself to all men, 
and for twenty-four hours the 
little house that was set over 
against it had to work. Little 
-Amby didn’t do night work, or 
veryrarely. They say he worked 
forty-eight hours on end during 
the murder trial of Jesse Van 
Alt—vyes, and the Tenderloin 
had one big night, with Little 
Amby as angel, after Jesse Van 
Alt was sprung—but that was a 
case in a thousand. 

Cohen, the managing clerk, was in charge in the night- 
time. Poor Cohen must have slept at times during his 
service with Little Amby. He probably put an under- 
strapper in charge and sneaked a sleep in a corner like any 
sergeant of a night guard, but sleeping was not contem- 
plated in his contract. Little Amby paid him one hundred 
dollars a week, drove him without mercy, swore at him and 
by him, and would have nobody else. 

This Cohen, a very able man in his own right, took a 
decade of abuse from the bitter little shyster, snarling back 
all the while, and then fought for his boss like a cornered 
rat when the law reached out in the fullness of time and 
seized Little Amby. Cohen kept the little house going at 
night, asleep or awake. At that, a criminal who knew sense 
when he heard it would give more heed to Cohen talking 
in his sleep than to a brand-new barrister walking out of a 
law library. 

Tug Gaffney was on the street door. Tug was thick. His 
head was as flat as his nose and his ears were cauliflowered; 
but he did what he was told. Tug knew hardly anything, 
and couldn’t take chances. They say—I’m repeating 
this—that the president of a Wall Street trust company 
visited Little Amby one evening—all sorts came—and 
tried to hurry by Tug; he was thrown up against the wall. 

“Where do you get that line?” scoffed Tug. ‘Trying 
to tell me you’re the President! Don’t I know who I voted 
for the last election? Yes, and if you was the President, 
you couldn’t go up till they sent for you.” 


No one who knew the company that frequented Little 
Amby’s house—slouching in the dirty halls, conversing out 
of the corners of their mouths, stretching up to light 
cigarettes at the flaring gas jets—could blame any respect- 
able citizen for wishing to hurry along. Process servers, 
pickpockets, thugs, professional witnesses, runners—it was 
enough to make a man shudder who had perhaps done 
nothing worse than to take a few hundred thousand dollars 
out of the mails by the medium of a high class and ele- 
gantly finished bucket shop. He had done his peculating in 
the clean atmosphere of mathematics, by entering this and 
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‘“‘No More of That Blah!’’ Snapped Little Amby, Rounding on Him. “‘You Heard 


What I Asked. Answer Me!”’ 


that in neat books, and here he was among shady people, 
night birds, jailbirds; what had he to do with such riffraff? 
Why couldn’t that fellow Hinkle keep his place looking at 
least decent? Why had a person to go to it through the 
shadow of the Tombs? 

Phew, the place reeked of the prison! See the law books 
thrown any which way into the corner there, hurled in a 
heap, old rubbers and broken umbrellas on top of them— 
hideous, hideous! 

Nor was the outer office, presided over by the fat and 
yellow-faced Cohen, much more soothing to the client of 
delicate sensibilities. He was told to sit down—not there, 
there! He found himself one of arow. The other tenants 
of the chairs were clean and smartly dressed, even elegant— 
Little Amby’s custom was high class—but they were not 
associates befitting a financier. A stout and handsome 
Armenian, with his double-rolled neck on the back of his 
chair and his legs stretched out, a six-carat diamond on his 
plump hand in perpetual motion; a beautiful lady in 
sables languidly selecting a gold-tipped and perfumed 
cigarette; a sleek young man, Broadway written all over 
him, bony legs crossed in a posture of ease, smiling steadily 
with his lips and moistening them stealthily with his 
tongue—our man gets up, goes to Cohen and expostulates 
with him in a whisper, ‘“‘But perhaps you didn’t catch the 
name. I’m Mr. Bucks, of Wall Street. Bucks, you know— 
of Bucks & Bucks. I can’t sit down here, my dear fellow—I 
really can’t, you know.” 


Cohen swings around from his dictation g 
a doctor.’’ He rakes a spittoon from unde 
his foot, uses it and resumes: ‘“‘ What was 
Burnham? Read back.” Like master, like 
A buzzer sounds. Cohen points. 
“Go ahead in, you. Not you—you. Sit; 
The following description of Little Amby’ 
is taken from a daily newspaper—the New 
Advertiser of December 8, 1914, to be expli 
verbatim because, again to be frank, I don 
what all the words mean; let’s hope the rep 
“The furniture 
very heavy, and 
corners by shining 
plated girandole, 
tric candelabrun 
garish light on th 
tique Persian pan 
gold frame stan 
window, a favriles 
dewy violets, a Pa 
carpet spreads ma 
the floor. On the 
marble bust of Me 
of thieves. On the; 
are signed portrai 
lar Dolan; of } 
well-known ship ; 
Little Tim Sulli 
Shockey; there is 
ful still-life oil of 
and a decanter of 
Well, well, if tha 
like a scenarist’s 
building a Fifth 
rior—or a glimpse 
of gold teeth. B 
touch about M 
you? It’s clever. 
I knew Little A 
I was answering 
those days. Andt 
in that—art that 
from the books. 
be something in t] 
it; it would bea 
pestered law clerk to finc 
a chapter entitled Ten Do 
an Adjournment Out ol 
Attorney When He Has C 
No. A neighboring cha} 
Ten Ways to Slap a Subp 
fractory Witness and Get 
I saw Little Amby fre 


that a judge could 
Little Amby was a bu 
one of the star t1 
never ready to go 
tually engaged in 
Honor”; they are 
vit, Your Honor”; 
into the case this 
the judge says ‘‘Mark it ‘Ready 
always there; down the aisle they e 
followed by a laden train, eyed apolog 
He always wore patent-leather 
were creased to a cutting edge; ~ 
enough to command attention in a 
was always a race-track suit, a blac 
light blue or a Vandyke brown 
bought his clothes at Berk’s on 
dently gave Berk strict orders. He 
high, and a silk cravat whose co 
to jar with that of the suit. His p 
again in his jewelry. He wore four rin 
solitaire diamond, and it was current 
monds could not be bought for mo 
He was a little man. I knew him) 
forty-five, and he had not so much st 
of line; his narrow shoulders hai 
had gone in and down, pushing ou 
ing weight, I should say, was about 
pounds, and he was little over tha 
his narrow face was healthy, though 
of his large black eyes were clear. 
the city, a plant grown in a windo 
black, sleeked down with one of th 
A tout, a midnight son of Broadway, : 
frequenter of gambling hells and nij 
successful criminal lawyer of his day, 


034 = it 
OU shrewd ones have made up yo mi 


I have no story to tell you. Perhaps 
in your time and watched Little Am 
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is If hour of summing up when he had no case, 
t}rail of the jury box, telling you about the old 
jy and counsel were real friends, compliment- 
st t attorney on his learning—‘“‘I was selling 
-, 2ntlemen, when Mr. Bright here was going 
* elling you that he could tell you some things 
that would make your hair stand up if only 
-orney would be fair and let the truth come 
injaside to pat the old mother on the shoulder, 
»ai to tell you another joke; and then, in the 
ni tes, shooting across the only argument he 
pqionately ignoring the clock until the judge 
ow his gavel and cut him off, as it would seem, 
ti of disclosure. It’s different here, gentlemen. 
er gas a friend of the court, and I’m not argu- 
io for a retrial of People of the State of New 
ng Ambrose Hinkle. 

tt; to which I seek to direct your kind attention 
frin the Fifth District Municipal Court in the 
, {mmary proceeding for the recovery of the 
real estate—what is called a landlord-and- 
, “he issues in this case, the tenant having set 
1 (title, were transferred to the supreme court 
on odied in an action of ejectment; see Staple- 
+ Tillers, County Clerk’s number 82404-1917. 
-gloroceeding is Stapleton against Federated 
mn The will of Henry Armitage Stapleton, 


ne arrogate’s Court, is a necessary element; and 
f iis far-flung legal battle is People against 
th Criminal Term. And now that you have the 
cisions, I advise you to save your time and 
seand let those dusty old records rest; the 
yrs not in them. 

eg e to the little house on Center Street in the 
19. Tug Gaffney let him by, after searching 
a lance for objects that he might design to 
Cien passed him in time. Willers knocked 
Le Amby’s door and pulled back as if he ex- 
4t_ dangerous creature then within would leap 
a. 
i 

ne the door a scant inch, put his red nose 
ra and tried to see around the jamb. 

ir say!” 

iny turned away from the window. He was 
tai there when mulling something over, head 
eror hand massaging his long nose, eyes fixed 
at ulk of the Tombs across the way. He looked 
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“Tl Don’t Propose to Dicker With You, Hinkle,’’ Said the Angry Old Lawyer. 


at the gray old man who was nodding and smiling in the 
doorway. Willers happened to be very nearly the lawyer’s 
own age, but was burned up with drink and broken down 
by general neglect and shiftlessness. 

“Take that grin off your ugly mug,” said Little Amby. 
“Shut the door. Sit down. What do you want?” 

“T don’t want a thing, couns’lor,”” whined Willers. “I 
only wanted to ask you. A poor fellow can ask you, can’t 
he? Give a look, couns’lor, will you? HereI am, a poor old 
man that never did nobody nothing, and what do they 
want to do tome? Throw me out on the street like a bum. 
Is that right, couns’lor? That’s all I’m asking you—is it 
right?” 

“Certainly it’s right,” said Little Amby. 
bum. And I’m going to throw you out too.” 

“Who's a bum?” 

“You are. Come, get out!” 

“All right, couns’lor, I’m a bum. I was only asking you, 
wasn’t I? Can’t a poor fellow ask you? All the same, I’m 
own second cousin to Henry Stapleton—Henry Armitage 
Stapleton—and he ain’t no bum. No, and never was. A 
multimillionaire! You wouldn’t call him a bum when he 
was alive—you or the fat fellow outside either. I told him 
where he got off, couns’lor. I says to him, ‘Who are you 
calling a bum? Why, you fat lobster ——’”’ 

“Yes, you did!”’ smiled Little Amby, unable to resist 
the thought. ‘‘Cohen would have hit you with the whole 
flight of stairs. But you talked to him, did you? Go on 
then and shoot. Come right to the point. You mean this 
rich Stapleton who died recently, do you?” 

“The name is Willers, couns’lor—pleased to meet you— 
Ulysses G. Willers, named after one of the greatest men 
this country ever knew. There’s a man, couns’lor, who if 
he was here today and heard what you called me, why, 
say, he’d haul off ——” 

“Will you keep to the point?” 

“Don’t rush me, will you, couns’lor? What’s this I was 
saying? Oh, yes, I was telling you about where I live at 
Amsterdam Avenue and Seventy-eighth Street. That’s 
where I live, couns’lor, up there with the cream, in a house 
on the corner. Property belonged to a relation of mine, big 
millionaire named Stapleton. Oh, I ain’t no bum, 
couns’lor. Why, say, I could buy and sell you in my 
time—have you wrapped six in a bundle—and get change. 
Why, say All right, couns’lor, don’t get peevish. 
Henry says to me—I called him Henry, I did—he says to 
me, ‘Benny’—he called me Benny, he did—he says to me, 
‘Benny, you see that there house on the corner? Well, 


“You are a 


Benny, my boy, you go right in there and flop, and if any- 
body tries to run you, you send them to me. Send them to 
me!’ That’s what he says, couns’lor.” 

“Seventy-eighth Street and Amsterdam Avenue—you 
mean that tumble-down frame shanty on the rock?” 

“Never you mind that, couns’lor. Lots of swell people 
would rather live in that old house on Amsterdam Avenue 
than live in a mansion grand out in the country. Very 
fashionable place to live, couns’lor. And what are the 
young Stapletons going to do? They’re going to tear down 
that old house and put up a great big apartment house 
fifteen stories high, and throw me out on the streets. Now 
I’m asking you, couns’lor—after I live there sixteen years 
and never paid nobody nothing, not a Chinese nickel with 
a hole in it, is it right? Ain’t nothing coming to me at all? 
That’s what I’m asking you, couns’lor.”’ 

““You lived there sixteen years rent free, and you’re not 
satisfied,’”’ said Little Amby. “‘What do you want now—a 
gold watch and a testimonial? Certainly they can throw 
you out; that’s the law.” 

“And I thought you was a lawyer,” said Willers with 
scorn. ‘‘Listen, couns’lor, if I want to find out what the 
law is I can ask a cop. When a guy asks a lawyer it is to 
find out what he is going to do about the law.” 

““That’s no lie half the time,’’ murmured Little Amby. 
“Let me give this a minute. They’re going ahead to build 
a big flat, are they? They’ve made their arrangements and 
wouldn’t like to be delayed?” 

“Now you're shouting, couns’lor! I heard you was a 
wise guy. Can’t we figure out something? Let’s you and 
me put our heads together a 

“Shut your trap!” 

Little Amby rose and went to the window, took his 
narrow chin in hand and fastened an evocative gaze on the 
great gray prison. 

“Tell me, Willers,” he said, after a minute’s meditation, 
without turning, “‘did you ever have a dollar on the morn- 
ing after in your whole life?” 

“Who, me? Why, say, couns’lor 

“No more of that blah!’’ snapped Little Amby, round- 
ing on him. “You heard what I asked. Answer me! Did 
you ever have more than ten dollars at one time in your 
whole worthless existence?”’ 

“Oh, I see what you mean. Don’t get peevish, couns’lor. 
I’m telling you I had jack. Eight thousand dollars I 
had—that high. Fill a hat. Money in every pocket. Be- 
fore ever I seen that house on Amsterdam Avenue. And 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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partment of Commerce as it has been administered 

during the past four years by Mr. Hoover. Having 
been associated in a modest capacity with Mr. Hoover 
in his work both at home and abroad for a number of 
years, the writer feels that he has something to say on 
the subject. But here comes the pinch! Consulted about 
the matter, Mr. Hoover dryly remarked, “Perhaps it 
won’t do any harm for you to write about the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, but don’t bring my personality into 
it.”’ This is about like granting a boy permission to go 
in swimming provided he does not wade into the water 
above his knees. 

The writer, though no longer officially connected with 
Mr. Hoover and his work in any way, would scruple to 
go against his wishes. Since his personality is infused 
through the Department of Commerce from top to bot- 
tom, I am, in this bit of description, risking a bad half 
hour with Mr. Hoover later on. But having undertaken 
the job, I shall see it through. 


[Soar writer has been asked to write about the De- 


“Don’t fire,” says Caleb, “’tain’t no use; 
That’s Deacon Peleg’s tame wil’ goose!”’ 

“T know it,”’ says Abner, “‘but I don’t care a cent. 
I’ve sighted now and I'll let her went.” 


Last winter a delegation of baggy-trousered young 
men came down from Princeton with a message to the 
President of the United States. Sartorially, the delega- 
tion made quite an impression, the President remarking 
at the end of the spokesman’s discourse that what these 
young men most needed was suspenders. This gave 
point to the observation of a New England trade paper 
that Mr. Coolidge evidently believes in putting the re- 
sponsibility where it belongs. Now the responsibility for 
the amazing development of the Government’s commerce 
service in the past four years belongs with Mr. Hoover. 

Come to think of it, the American Government exists for 
the benefit of the American people. It is their Government; 
they created it; they support it. In popular thought the 
Department of Commerce has been set up to serve that 
fraction of the American people directly interested in com- 
merce and industry. But this is not a nation of power 
houses, railways, machine shops, sheep herds, grain fields, 
moving pictures or broadcasting stations; but essentially 
a nation of men, women and children. By “‘humanizing 
the Department of Commerce’”’ i mean shaping its work 
to the service of the men, 
women and children of the 
country as was never done 
before. 


Cyriac’s Mission 


HERE lived in the early 

fifteenth century in Italy 
a group of scholars who 
were rated as little better 
than grammarians. They 
spent their lives deciphering 
early Greek and Latin man- 
uscripts and their labors in 
popular imagination pos- 
sessed about as much hu- 
man interest as the genealo- 
gies of the ancient Assyrian 
kings. Thesescholars, how- 
ever, succeeded in resusci- 
tating from the tomb of the 
buried past great stores of 
literature and philosophy. 
They made this buried 
knowledge accessible in a 
human way to the men of 
their own day and brought 
about what is known to his- 
tory as the revival of learn- 
ing. Now the men who led 
in the revival of learning 
were very properly called 
humanists. They unlocked 
hidden stores of knowledge 
and in a human way ren- 
dered them accessible to the 
men, women and children 
of their own time. Strong 
personalities and tireless de- 
votion lay behind it all. 
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Herbert Hoover in One of His Lighter Moods 


A certain obscure Cyriac of Ancona posted feverishly about, 
declaiming about the wonders of the new learning. 

““What is your mission?”’ someone inquired. 

“‘T go,” he cried, “‘to awake the dead!”’ 

Evangels in every age, driven and goaded by inner com- 
pulsion, have had a message to proclaim. The worth of the 
message lies in its human element, its universal applica- 
tion. Men with missions to perform for humanity have 
found little to their hand in formalism, pedantry, red tape. 
The bureaucrat must exist along with the machinery of 
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Mr. Hoover Saying Hello to California Friends on the 


Way to His Ranch, October, 1924 


their results in more jobs for more persons, better homes, 
higher standards of living and happier lives. 

Mr. Hoover has said, in addressing his staff: “‘I was 
taught young the potency of truth; that it would prevail. 
The raw material of truth is facts. Statistics are not mental 
exercises; they are for a purpose; they are the first step to 
right decisions, to enlightened action, to progress itself.” 

In brief, statistics are the raw, rough material in the body 
of our knowledge about the economic relationships of 
human beings. A science is nothing more or less than sys- 
tematized knowledge, just as an art is nothing more or less 
than applied science. With Mr. Hoover it is not enough to 
have a department of administration, but we must have a 
science founded upon exact knowledge, and beyond this an 
art which directs this science to the ‘service of human 
beings. It is a wonderful thing to have a great body of 
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information mobilized in a single place and presided 
over by a single master mind. 

In the field of international trade the Department of 
Commerce has a splendid corps of experts both at home 
and abroad to gather facts relating to international 
business. Some of these facts are economic, some are 
embedded in racial psychology, some are historical, 
some are geographical, some have to do with artificial 
economic barriers, such as tariffs, commercial laws, 
transportation—countless influences that enter into the 
commercial contact of nation with nation. These facts 
pour into a great transforming station, are digested, 
systematized, cross-referenced, analyzed and made 
accessible and intelligible to the American people. 

Let an illustration of all this be taken from the serv- 
ices rendered by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Under Mr. Hoover’s leadership this foreign- 
trade service has grown like Jack’s bean stalk and is 
recognized by American business as the spearhead of 
our campaign for foreign markets. 


A Reservoir of Information 


HE number of confidential circulars containing trade 

information sent out in 1924 ran well over 3,000,000 
as compared to 350,000 in 1922. The bureau possesses 
abundant data to back up its claim that our trade was 
not only defended from the destructive competition of 
a half-starved Europe but that new business to the 
amount of $500,000,000 was secured for American firms 
in the last fiscal year through the bureau’s efforts. And 
the facts show that America alone has a foreign trade 
today greater in quantity—not measured in inflated 
dollars—than before the war, while all other important 
nations have less than before the war. 

An Englishman has said, ‘“‘Our competitor is not so 
much American industry as it is the United States 
Department of Commerce.” 

What is its human relationship? Simply more jobs, less un- 
employment, less irregular employment, better prices to 
our farmers, less fear of tomorrow in a million households. 

Behind these quantitative estimates lies a prodigious 
amount of intelligent effort. Here is an intricate, cunningly 
designed mechanism which, like Paley’s watch, indicates 
the existence of a master designer. For every watch there 
is the brain and genius of the watchmaker. 

Some of the things which Mr. Hoover has done to adapt 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce to the prac- 
tical needs of American business seem as simple when once 
accomplished as the egg trick of Christopher Columbus. 
Up to Mr. Hoover’s administration, the relation of the 
Department to American business had been extrinsic rather 
than intrinsic in its character. If a manufacturer or ex- 
porter wanted certain facts, he could let his bucket down 
into a reservoir of 
information and 
drawup apail filled 
with many ingre- 
dients. Mr. Hoov- 
er, by setting up 
commodity divi- 
sions and manning 
these divisions 
with experts taken 
bodily out of our 
great trades and 
industries, built a 
governmental 
agency squarely 
into the structure 
of American busi- 
ness. 

Sixteen com- 
modity divisions 
are included in the 
bureau’s organiza- 
tion, covering such 
businesses as lum- 
ber, coal, minerals, 
paper, rubber, tex- 
tiles, agricultural 
products, and so 
on. The activities 
of the government 
trade agents in all 
parts of the world 
interlock with 
American busi- 
ness. If, for exam- 
ple, an automobile 
manufacturer 
wishes to know, in 
considering the 
subject of a right- 
hand or left-hand 
drive, the rules of 

(Continued on 
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proprietor, speaking, 

standing squat and solid 
behind his bar, manipulat- 
ing bright pyramids of 
glass and passing his damp 
cloth deftly along the dull 
woodwork with the light 
conscientiousness of the 
man who loves his calling. 

Soit’sabout the Old Man 
you came to hear? All 
right, mister, seeing it’s 
you, Ill tell you; and once 
in a while you can look at 
him as you would at a pic- 
ture, so to say, because he’s 
setting over there in the 
corner. He always likes to 
be near where there’s licker, 
not that I admit there’s any 
here. 

Yes, that’s Bertha yelling 
to me from the top of the 
stairs. 

No, I ain’t talking too 
much. No, I’m not wearing 
out the customer. Didn’t I 
say he wanted to hear me? 

No, mister, it’s what I’m 
telling you—the place is 
straight; nothing but cold 
tonic off the ice, and cigars. 
Yes, the tug captins and the 
barge captins have always 
hung out here. They’re 
used to it, you see, and now 
they still like coming. 

They act like they’ve 
taken something? Well, 
maybe so. When you get 
as old as some of ’em, and 
used to it, you have to have 
it. That’s what the Old 
Man says, and if anybody 
ought to know, it’s him. 
You can see him by the 
table in the corner, the old 
stringy, jointed one, with 
his eyes half closed and 
tobaeco on his whiskers. 
Ain’t he an old devil, mis- 
ter? Look at the long thin 
nose on him, and his eyes— 
he’s got a pair of eyes on 
him still. 

An old soak, you say? 
Sure! But still he’s a fine 
Old Man. Look at the 
shoulders on him, and. his 
knuckles, all crumpled up 
on the table like coils of rope. He sort of frightens me, 
he does, sometimes, because you don’t know what he sees— 
whether it’s snakes or elephants or angels; and I don’t 
know; maybe he’s seen ’em all. 

Well, I wouldn’t say it to most; but seeing it’s you, 
maybe I have got something under the counter to make it 
easier—yes. Don’t be afraid of it, mister. It’s good stuff. 
Didn’t I tell you the place was straight? Good stuff. 

Yes, it’s the Old Man I’m telling you about. I recall 
when I used to know him first—right in here at the bar 
when work was over. I was younger then, and I suppose he 
was younger, but he’s always looked the same to me. Up 
to the bar he’d come in a sort of rolling way, like the floor 
was swaying, you understand, and drink his whisky neat. 

““Tt’s licker has brought me where I am,” he used to say. 
“Lay off it, boys. There’s a devil in the cup.” 

““What’s that,'cap’n?”’ somebody was always bound to 
say. ‘““What’s the licker done to you?”’ 

They liked to get him talking, you understand—to kid 
him along, see? He was what you might call a character, 
you understand, once you got him going. 

“‘Licker,’”’ he would say, strangelike, you understand— 
“licker has rove me an’ hauled me, friends. If it wasn’t for 
licker I’d- be aboard my own ship now, not boozin’ here 
with the likes of you.”’ 

“Your own ship, cap’n?’? somebody would pipe in. 
‘Now what ship was that?’’ Though everyone knew what 
ship it was—just liked to kid him, see? 

““The General Gleason, you hayseed,’’ he’d snap back. 
“The smartest ship that ever tacked, when I was master. 
Ah, I was a master once 2n’ not a coal-barge man. Look at 
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my knuckles the way they’re twisted. My knuckles are 
stove in, just bein’ aboard of her, hazing hayseeds like you.” 

Sure, that’s what he used to be—an old deep-water man 
in sail. Sure, I know what you’re thinking just as if you 
said it—an old bum, a good-for-nothing soak. Well, maybe 
he is; but he wasn’t always. Anyway, the fellers would 
laugh at him, for they’re all a tough-skinned lot; but some- 
how I never think it’s so funny, an old man getting on, and 
being a skipper once, and ending up a sort of caretaker on a 
water-logged black old hulk. But anyways, they used to 
laugh at him, Even Mr. Perkett, who managed the towing- 
company office, would happen down for no other reason but 
to hear the Old Man once he started; and Rooney, who 
used to run the place, would fill up the Old Man’s glass. 

“Take it, cap’n,’’ he would say. ‘‘It’s on the house. It 
ain’t often we have a real skipper in, is it, gents?”’ And 
someone would sing out always, ‘‘You’re blanked well 
right it isn’t!” 

And the Old Man would tip up his glass, sort of pleased, 
see, and roll the licker on his tongue. 

“You're kind, gents,’’ he’d say; ‘‘but keep off the licker. 
Look what it’s done to me. Look at me now—a barge 
tender, when once I was the skipper of the sweetest ship 
afloat.” 

And sometimes he’d half close his eyes and sometimes 
I’ve known his face to wrinkle all up like he was going to 
cry—like old bums do sometimes, you understand. 

“Ay,” the Old Man would say, “‘but she was the sweet- 
est ship. Ain’t none of you never heard of her—the old 
General Gleason? She must be somewhere still. She must 
be somewheres.”” 
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“‘Don’t!’’ She Said. 


delicate, and pretty, mind you, though she had on an old 
torn overcoat. 

Mister, do you know those stories about the face on the 
barroom floor, and father on Saturday night? That’s how 
it looked, I guess—that girl ahold of the Old Man’s arm. 

“Bertha,” says the Old Man, ‘‘you ain’t going to leave 
me like all the rest of ’em? Bertha, you’re not angry?” 

“No,” she says, just like she was speaking to a child, you 
understand. ‘‘No, I’m not angry. Set down. You'll be 
better setting down.” 

Now there’s a woman for you, mister. 

“Did you have a good time, dear?”’ she said. “Did you 
tell ’em about the General Gleason?” 

Just like that, and then I saw she was looking at me up 
and down. 

“I’m glad,” she said, “‘you had a good time—and you 
found the deck hand too!” 

“The what?” said the Old Man. ‘‘The what?”’ 

“The deck hand,’ she says. ‘‘ You set out to find a deck 
hand. You know we’re short of crew.” 

You could see the Old Man had forgotten, for he just sat 
and rubbed his knuckles on his forehead. 

““What’s that?” he says. ‘‘Ain’t the mate grabbed one 
off from somewhere?”’ 

The mate, he said, just like that, and I knew he was 
twisted up, seeing where we were and then seeing some- 
thing else. 

“But, dad,” she said, ‘‘there isn’t any mate. It’s not the 
General Gleason now.” 

All fogged up the Old Man was, sort of groping some- 
where in the fog. 

““ Aren’t you a deck hand?” she says to me. “‘Aren’t you 
one? We can’t go out short-handed with him like that.” 

Why do we do things, mister? Why is it we do anything 
we do? 

“T’m not a deck hand, kid,” I says, ‘‘but I’ll be a deck 
hand now.” 

But the Old Man never heard us. He was out some- 
wheres, mumbling to himself, crazy, sort of, and sleepy. 

“* Ain’t none of you never seen the General Gleason?” he 
was saying. ‘“‘You’d of known her if you’d seen her stand- 
ing up the bay.” 


“It Isn't Any Difference. 
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Oh, well, I wish I could talk like some people do. 

Will you take a throw at the bottle, mister? I don’t use it 
often myself, but now and then—now and then — 

Have you ever seen one of those barges? Well, after all, 
why should you? For they’re not much to see—just big 
shells with hatches and fore and after masts that are only 
sort of derricks, with a donkey engine forward to run ’em. 
Aft is a cabin for the master and the crew—a couple of 
hands for watch, and a cook, if the master’s wife don’t do 
the cooking, and a man to run the engine, and a master. 
Nothing live about a coal barge, mister; only dead weight. 

There were staterooms for the Old Man and Bertha. 
The rest of us had bunks alongside the cabin table, not any 
too clean either. Bertha did the cooking, and the feller who 
ran the engine was named Lefkowitz, a dark-faced greasy 
foreigner with beady sort of eyes that he couldn’t keep off 
the girl—a tough, you understand, who came from around 
the wharves. My mate, the other deck hand, wasn’t more 
than a kid, with a sort of chocolate skin and soft voice. 
Jim Coffee was his name, and a good name too. I had him 
spotted—a touch of the Spig, see? But he was a nice boy; 
nice and harmless. 

They came in late when I was bedded down with a 
blanket over me. 

‘Hey, youse,”’ says Lefkowitz, ‘“‘dat’s my bunk.” 

I had the lingo spotted. It was tough city talk, you 
understand, that you can hear on the street corners any 
quiet night. 

“Ts it your bunk?” I said. 
don’t get funny, see?”’ 

And he didn’t, for he knew what was what. 

No place for a girl, you say? No, not much of a place 
for a nice, pleasant-spoken kid like that, with a tough and 
a yellow boy named Coffee to keep her company, and an old 
man who shut up like a clam once we got going. Yes, 
mister, once we got going he hardly spoke at all, and hardly 
seemed to notice. He just went on deck and kept pacing 
up and down, up and down. 

By noon that poor girl came on deck with a pail of pota- 
toes, and she sat on the lee side of the cabin to peel them 
while she watched the Old Man walk, and I could guess 

(Continued on Page 194) 


“Well, it ain’t now—and 


You Mustn't Mind Him Now" 
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OU’RE lying!” 
John Dennett shrugged his shoulders wearily. 


“I’m telling you the truth,” he said, and his voice 
was limp. 

Police Captain Burrage thrust his big-featured face, red- 
mottled with anger, close to Dennett’s. 

“I’m going to give you one more chance to come across,” 
the police captain said hoarsely, “‘and if you don’t, then 
I’ll beat the truth out of you.” 

Dennett did not draw his pale face away. 

“Tt won’t do you any good, Captain Burrage,’’ he said. 
“‘You’ll get nothing out of me—but the truth.” 

“One more chance,” repeated Burrage. “‘Listen. Where 
were you at midnight on March second?” 

“No matter how often you ask me that, or what you do 
to me, my answer to the question will always be the 
same,” replied Dennett. ‘‘I was walking, alone, in Kast- 
man Park.” 

“You mean you were walking in the woods near College 
Hill and you were not alone. Quick! Isn’t that so?”” The 
police captain shot the words at him. 

“No, it is not so.” 


“wilt You Give Captain Burrage 
a Message for Me?” 
“Sure. What is It?’ 


He Was Glad His Watk 
Across the Dismal Marsh 
Was Over, Glad to Get to 
a Light, and to Other Men 


es: 


From behind his wide back Captain Burrage whipped a 
crumpled brown object. He forced it into Dennett’s hands. 

““What’s that?” Burrage demanded. 

Dennett stared at it, then looked back steadily at the 
police captain. 

“It’s my hat,” he said. 

“Ah,” growled Burrage, ‘the truth at last!’ 

‘““Why should I deny it?” 

“You know it wouldn’t do you any good to lie about it. 
Your initials are in it.” 

‘“‘Ts it a crime for a man to own an old brown hat?” 

“Shut your mouth!” rasped Burrage. “I’m asking the 
questions here, see? And I want straight answers. Where 
were you at midnight on March second? 

“Bastman Park. Walking. Alone.” 

The police captain’s laugh was short, hard, triumphant. 

“T’ve got you, Dennett,’ he said; ‘‘and I’ve got you 
right. Your hat has just been found in the College Hill 

woods not far from where we found the 
body of Esther Huxley.” 

Burrage’s small sharp eyes, the eyes of an 
animal stalking his prey, were fixed on the 
face of John Dennett. He saw Dennett’s 
start of surprise. 

“Now, come across,” growled Burrage. 
“You killed her, didn’t you?” 

Dennett’s eyes did not wa- 
ver; his voice was level. 

“No,” hesaid. ‘‘I did not.” 

“Dennett,” said the police 
captain fiercely, “‘I’m going to 
get a confession out of you 
before you leave this room. 
If you won’t come across I'll 
make you. If you won’t talk 
there are ways of making you 
talk. Get me?” 

“You mean the third de- 
gree, Isuppose,” said Dennett. 
“Call it what you like.” 

“T’ve heard of your 
methods before, cap- 
tain,” Dennett said. “I 
know about your beat- 
ings, your blackjacks, 
your rubber hose—and 
all the rest of it.” 

“Do you? Good.” 
Burrage leered. ‘‘ That 
helps. You know what’s 
coming to you, then. 
Yes, you’re right, Den- 
nett. There’ll be beat- 
ings; there’ll be black- 
jacks that will break 
that jaw of yours, and 
a rubber hose that will 
hurt you as you have 
never been hurtin your 
life; and hot irons, too, 
unless you confess you 
killed that girl. I want 
you to know exactly 
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what you’re in for. So save yourself t 
across. You killed her. Didn’t you?’ 
“Captain,” said Dennett, “I want 
thing to you.” 
““Go ahead. Confess while your skii 

“T’ve nothing to confess,’ returned Denn| 
to you I know nothing about the crime. Ar 
that.” 

“We'll see. That’s what they all say!” 
“What I’m going to say I want you 
Captain Burrage.” 

“Out with it.” 

Dennett’s voice was tired. 

“T’m not a strong man,” he said, “‘and yo 
me any stronger by keeping me in a cell w 
sleep for two days. But—I’m an innocent | 
can kill me, but you can’t break me. You; 
torture me and I’ll ery and scream because 
physical pain. I know pain. I was hit 
blackjacks will be no worse than shrap 
they will be utter hell to me ——” 

‘Glad you realize that in advance,” 
““When a man knows what to expect it’s 
he gets it. If you hadn’t known about 
have told you. I’ve loosened many a 
way.” 

“Let me finish,” John Dennett said. “I 
you. When a man is condemned to death 
pleases because he knows that he has 
worst penalty our savage civilization 
devise. Now you’ve condemned me 
me is worse than death—to pain, 2 
going to tell you what I think of you 
me down. I see you want to. You're] 
captain.” 

“Yes, you rat, I’ll knock you down, an 
too,” Burrage snarled. ‘But not just 
that to look forward to.” a 

“Thank you. Then I won’t need to wo! 
can be planning just how you'll do it. 
You're fifty pounds heavier and ’mn 
But remember this: You’re hitting 
you know you are.” 

““What do you mean?”’ Dennett rai 
face to ward off a blow, but the police ¢ 
his fist drawn back. ‘“‘What do youn 

“Just this: You’re trying to frame m 
with few friends, and a stranger in 
unimportant teacher in an unimporté 
moody fellow, with eccentric habits, 
walks alone. I’ve insomnia, you see. 
type to pin a crime on when a police 
a mystery to save his face.” 

“That'll be enough out of you, 
Burrage thundered. 

“Oh, no, it won’t. You'll listen to 
You want to know how much I know. 
Esther Huxley was found brutally mi 
ago. You made no arrest. Three d: 
Tribune printed an editorial indicting 
petence. It called you Burrage the Bu 
did not get the murderer you’d be 
abattoir, where your talents would bes 
Next day I was arrested. Don’t stop m 

Before Burrage could speak Dennett W 

“You needed a case. You made on 
case. I’ll tell you exactly how you 
‘Here is a college girl found murd 
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apdd chap, with strange habits. The girl was 
nis psychology class. He had repeated talks 
[3 office, behind closed doors.’ You'll bring 
+) trial, no doubt. Behind closed doors! How 
| unds. You'll be able to prove that low ear- 
oneame from the room, and, on one occasion, 
n y it will be to make a jury believe that the 
love with his pretty pupil, and, when she 
yecause he was twelve years older and cer- 
Jdsome, he lured her to the woods and, in a 
Jassion, killed her. Of course no jury would 
¢)*her’s story that he called the girl to his office 
‘about her work, that the low earnest words 
o tell her that unless her work improved he’d 
her from his class, and that she cried, as 
Js will, and promised to study harder. The 
j to believe when you don’t want to believe 
ease. You’d saved your job. But—the case 
yx flimsy. You needed stronger evidence. 
jr my hat.” 
s ce was black. 
fish,” said Dennett. ‘This old brown hat of 
a ‘ing in a wardrobe in the Psychology Build- 
‘jen hanging there for months. I’d almost for- 
Yi say it was found in the College Hill woods 
=) of the crime. How did it get there? I can’t 
| 
y/yon’t be able to explain to a jury either,” 
uige. “So save your breath and save your 
.e pen and ink. Write what I dictate. ‘I, 
s{ confess that on March second [ killed pre 
filed his arms across his chest. 
* a said. 
what your refusal means?” 


m good enough to tell me—the third degree.” 
iird degree.” Burrage said it through shut 


/ 
siled bitterly. 

\ther childish,” he said. ‘‘You’re a poor 
|t a worse psychologist. Your methods are 


| 
’ 


e( 
rhe prehistoric methods of a stupid bully and 


p, for those words, Dennett. I won’t forget.’ 


} 
| 
| 


“Neither will I,’”’ said John Dennett. 

The police captain looked at him sharply; he read men- 
ace in Dennett’s tone. 

*“Are you threatening me?’”’ Burrage demanded. 

“Yes,”’ answered Dennett, ‘‘I am. I want to warn you, 
Captain Burrage, that if you give me the third degree I’ll 
give you the fourth degree.” 

“The what? What do you mean?” 

“‘T’ll give you the fourth degree,’’ Dennett repeated. 

“The fourth degree? There’s no such thing.” 

“Oh, yes, there is.”’ 

“You can’t bluff me. I’ve been in the police game twenty 
years, and I never heard of it.”’ 

“Of course you never did. But you will.” 

“Dennett, say what you mean, if you dare.” 

“T’ll say this: The fourth degree begins where the third 
degree leaves off. The third degree is medieval, stupid, the 
invention of policemen. The fourth degree is new, scientific, 
the creation of scientists. It uses tortures infinitely more 
subtle and terrible than the racks and thumbscrews of the 
dark ages. Think it over, Captain Burrage.” 

“‘T’ll think nothing over,” said the police captain. “I’ve 
been threatened before. Most of the rats that come in here 
scream, ‘I’ll get you for this.’ But they never make good.” 

*‘T’ll make good,”’ said John Dennett. 

Burrage started to say something, but his words stopped; 
he was looking at the eyes of John Dennett. There was a 
moment of silence in the police captain’s office. Then 
Burrage spat out, “I’ve had enough of your lip. Once 
more I ask you, did you kill Esther Huxley?” 

“ae No.” 

Dennett crumpled to the floor. There was a red trickle 
from his lips where the heavy fist of the policeman had been 
driven. Dennett dragged himself uncertainly to his feet. 

““Now answer me: Did you kill her?”’ cried Burrage. 

“No.” Then: “Stop! You’re breaking my arm, cap- 
tain.” 

Dennett struggled in the grasp of the bigger man. 

“T’ll break your neck before I get through with you,” 
said Burrage. “I’m going to twist your arm till you 
say ‘Yes,’”’ 

Dennett moaned with pain, but no word came from his 
lips. Burrage flung him from him. The police captain 
pressed a buzzer on his desk. Two hard-faced detectives 
came in. 


Soi 


“Carson! Rath! Get the hose. Did you hear that, 
Dennett?” 
“T heard it.’”’ There was a fixed unhuman smile on 


Dennett’s face now. ‘I’m ready for it.” 

“Say you killed her.” 

SNOse 

Burrage’s blow sent Dennett reeling to the floor again. 
Burrage stood over the prostrate man. 

“Say ‘Yes.’”’ 

ce No.” 

Burrage’s heavy shoe came down on Dennett’s fingers. 

Dennett writhed away, got to his feet, and was just 
about to fling himself on the police captain, when the two 
detectives returned. One pinioned his arms. The other 
brought the yard of rubber hose swishing down on Den- 
nett’s back. Dennett cried out, but he said no word. 

“The hot irons, now, Carson,”’ Burrage ordered. “‘ Hear 
that, Dennett?” 

“No use,” said Detective Carson. ‘‘He’s fainted. He 
won’t come across today. Better soften him up a bit more 
with a few nights without sleep.” 

“‘He’s coming to,”’ said Burrage, bending over Dennett. 

‘‘His lips are moving,’’ Carson said. ‘“‘ He’s trying to say 
something.” 

‘“What’s he saying?” 

“Can’t make it out. Something about the fourth de- 
gree,’ answered the detective. ‘‘ What does he mean?” 

“Don’t know,” grunted Burrage. ‘‘Take him away. 
Keep him awake all night and tell him he’ll get exactly the 
same dose at exactly ten tomorrow morning.” 

John Dennett was conscious now. 

“Thank you, captain,” he said. ‘‘I’m glad to know what 
to expect.” 

At ten o’clock the next morning they led Dennett again 
to the office of the police captain. 

“‘ Are you ready to confess?’’ Burrage greeted him. 

“cc No.”’ 

Under the first blow Dennett collapsed. 

“Better not go on with it just now, captain,’’ Detective 
Carson counseled. ‘“‘We don’t want to mark him up too 
much. It might look bad.” 

They carried Dennett back to his cell. 

Late that afternoon a jailer came to the cell where Den- 
nett was trying to sleep, trying without success, for a 

(Continued on Page 100) 


“What's This Fourth Degree? Give Me a Ciew. Tell Me What’s Coming, I Got a Right to Know”’ 
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E HAD 
just come 
up from 


the cellar church- 
yard by the Gar- 
den of Gethsem- 
ane. A party of 
tourists was pre- 
paring to descend, 
but several re- 
mained on the ter- 
race above, too 
weary for the ef- 
fort. 

““Hey, mam- 
ma!’ bawled an 
energetic gent in 
the foremost 
group, cupping his 
hands so his voice 
would carry up to 
these stragglers. 
“Come on down. 
Aw, come on—you 
can stand it!” 

But mamma an- 
swered that her 
feet were killin’ 
her and she 
wouldn’t budge an 
inch if they gave 
her Morgan’s 
bank. 

The average 
American tourist 
arrives at mam- 
ma’s resolute 
stand about the 
third week out 
from New York. 
In the case of 
males, it’s much 
quicker. About 
the fourth day af- 
ter landing on for- 
eign shores, daddy sours permanently on cathedrals 
and picture galleries. His feet will hold out blithely 
until five A.M. in Montmartre, but they won’t carry 
him toany moreruins. He’s offaruins for life; yes, 
sir! Another thing he’s off of, and don’t you for- 
get it—that’s Spell books—they’re the bunk. 

It is a curious fact that the female of the American 
species is usually a much better traveler—more 
persistent at sight-seeing for its own sake, and less 
given to beefing, to regretting the home comforts 
they can’t obtain on tour. She is not nearly so liable 
to grow homesick, either, unless she happens to have 
left a young brood behind. No matter how extraor- 
dinary the sights, daddy is prone to become low in 
his mind very early inthe game. He starts to bleat 
about Gawd’s country, and by that sign may all men 
know he’s longing for dear old Ellum Street. 


BURTON HOLMES, FROM EWING GALLOWAY, N. Y. C. 


The Annual Horde of Spenders 


N MANY years of knocking about, I have never 

seen anything like this year’s hordes of tourists 
from the United States. They used to tell us in 
school of those mighty migrations of tribes and races 
in search of new lands which changed the whole face 
of Europe in the dawn of history, but the annual 
flood of Americans abroad in search of pleasure and 
novelty surpasses any one of them in magnitude. 
It is colossal. Who’s staying home to do the work? 
That’s what I want to know. This aspect of it has 
given me a lot of worry. 

The main current of this human torrent contin- 
ues to flow through France and England, of course; 
but every season swells the branch streams to every 
corner of the earth. One is apt to run into home- 
town folks anywhere. I’ve met them in the bazaars of 
Damascus and the mosques of the holy city of Kairwan. 

What this outpouring means to the lands that receive it 
can scarcely be estimated. It has become the foundation of 
huge industries, it is the item counted upon to offset any 
unfavorable trade balance. Without it Europe could not 
maintain her present scale of living. Probably few of them 
appreciate that what gives the added impetus to business 
and employment which spells the difference between pros- 
perity and scrimping is this annual harvest of gold from 
America.- Such is the fact however. The structure of Euro- 
pean revival rests more upon it than any other support. 
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At Top — The Cafe de Paris at Monte Carlo 
Below —An Interior View of the Casino 


They see their cities and towns and countrysides over- 
run with scores of thousands of well-dressed, apparently 
prosperous people—people who spend freely, people who 
are often lavish and wildly extravagant, tossing away francs 
and pesetas and piasters like drunken mill hands. And so 
they conclude that our store of wealth is inexhaustible. 
Lords of the world’s wealth, they call us in some parts of 
Europe. 

The better-informed hotel keepers and business men 
have learned better of course. They know that this reck- 
less disregard of money is often mere four-flushing, or the 
squandering of the savings of years in one grand debauch 


United States have developed a ma 
of wealthy drones in recent years. 

them in May and June; they move‘ 
for the hot weather; then to Biarritzi 
London, Paris and New York for thy 
a few weeks at places like Palm Fx 
Cannes and Monte Carlo in Februa 
That is approximately their schedul 
these seasons they may wedge ina ce 
sort like Vichy, to fix up the old dige' 
down their blood pressure for anoth 


Neither Toilers Nor Spin 


HEY never seem to toil; nor he? 

them spin except at roulette. Re 
labor scale of pay, it takes the toil 
men to maintain this class in the styl}o 
are accustomed. And so I have ¢él 
where all the wealth comes from. 

However, everybody at these res't 
Many who-swagger there are flat bu:id 
in the plumage of birds of paradise, p 
more fortunately conditioned. And 
hosts of moderately well-to-do ie 
cling to the outer fringe of this rth 
tufthunters and gamblers and chit 
moters, milk funders and riband cb 
like. Also, a great many among thes) 
fashionables are useless; yet thereré 
tured and amiable and charming pecle 
have arrived where they want to bem 
no further ambition in life. 

If you make the rounds in seaso 
practically the same faces at each 
while one gets the feeling that he knows 
wouldn’t do to presume on this assumptic 
isn’t so easy as that by any means. It “ty 

( 
n 
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ever—I am, personally, making progress. B 
to me once at the Casino in Deauville, by nil 
ready I’ve got to know quite a few of their 

In my own country there exists an old-fall 
dice against any man without an occupati 
how much money he may possess, unless: 
him aright to repose. People there are inclid 
him no-account, and to inquire why the b ° 
go to work like an honest man, And sc 


| what some of my hustling fellow townsmen 
ik| these beautifully groomed, well-bred triflers 
ulisee them in their chosen haunts. How can 
iis way year after year? I have asked myself. 
uporit? Why don’t they do something? What 
»ninan to sit back and enjoy the fruits of labor 
yntouting a lick of his own? Isn’t it an axiom of 
s {:t no man is entitled to the benefits of liberty 
rst paid his debt to Nature by earning his 
diThen where do these guys get off? 
en, ave I mused in this vein while watching such 
se2ase. But a few years ago I decided to go to 
af arest; I had been working pretty hard at a 
thigs and was fighting the flu, so the sunshine 
leging coast appealed to me. One diamond 
oul me at Monte Carlo. It is a sweet little 
te ig in its spotless cleanliness and glowing 
oi flowers. The air had the kick of spring. All 
sip and beckoned. The ache left my old 
)l| ger creaked, and was tempted to sing Hi-Le- 
iq ort on the greensward. 
laly a day for something 
srit suitings, with tie and 
-\t in a tasteful color 
0, onning the best Fifth 
yu, produce, and seizing 
‘\lacea stick, I hied me 
, 1: Hotel de Paris and 
- (ro’s, being minded to 
ny orating air by hoisting 
ych. 


) 


i 


2 bles Turned 
was strolling along, 
in my stick and smoking 
- pice with all the world, 
atiition was attracted by 
sojng toward me. They 
e jiddle Westerners, and 
rt people, but not at all 
ne‘ould care to know. I 
y, orthy and earnest peo- 

fiquently a bore, don’t 
» | 


| was ambling toward 
aaforementioned, when 
le otted me and stopped 
ei|racks. I saw the man 
ye. Then in a hoarse 
90 no pains to muffle, he 
k| that, will you, Clara? There goes one of ’em 
loafer! I’ll bet he never did an honest day’s 
sje.” 

Americans who travel abroad must reconcile 
roughing it. By that I mean they cannot 
hi a standard of living anywhere in the world 
jdat home. Of course, an American of very 


zi 


lvans 


\tter 


| 


PHOTO, BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N. Y.C. 
Deauville at the Height of the Season, 
That Gathers There During the Hot Summer Months 
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sneered con- 
temptuously at 
European luxury. 
All those coun- 
tries were deca- 
dent and effete. 
Honest Hearts 
and Horny Hands 
was our slogan so 
long as we could 
not afford any- 
thing else, and 
European luxu- 
ries couldn’t be 
obtained in the 
United States ex- 
cept in a few ex- 
pensive hotels 
and the homes of 
very wealthy 


The Champs-Elysees, Paris 


families. Then great fortunes became common in the At- 
lantic Coast states, the entire country began to amass 
wealth, and pretty soon our Easterners were fairly wallow- 
ing in the comforts they had despised, with a lot of extra 
frills of their own invention. But the hardy spirit of our 
pioneers did not die. No, it still flourished. Down in 
Oklahoma and Texas and New Mexico and Arizona, we 
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The Beach at Dinard, One of the Most 

Beautiful and Popular Resorts on the 
Coast of Brittany 


raised hoots of derision at those 
Yankee shorthorns and their airs. 

And now—well, it doesn’t do to 
jeer at anything new, for the derided 
novelty of today generally becomes 
the commonplace of tomorrow. When 
I first went to Texas about seventeen 
years ago I wore a wrist watch, all 
unmindful of the perils, and a big 
Swede by the name of J. J. Taylor, 
known as State Press, let loose this 
uppercut in the Dallas News: 

“We don’t mind seeing a man wear 
a wrist watch in the summertime if 
he will carry a muff in the winter.” 

Today, State Press always takes 
off his coat to glance at the time, 
twinkles a dainty silver holder on his 
left forefinger to smoke his cigarette, and wears his hairs 
marcelled. Thus civilization triumphs. 

Let us classify the miseries of travel abroad under heads. 

HorExs. Under this head I am referring to what might be 
termed the average tourist hotel, and not the gilded palace 
de luxe to be found in a few capitals and ultra-fashionable 
watering places where one may live passably well. 

If the ethics of 
some of the Conti- 
nental hotel keep- 
ers is any index of 
the business integ- 
rity of the coun- 
trieswherethey op- 
erate, then Amer- 
ican investors 
stand to lose hun- 
dreds of millionsin 
recent foreign spec- 
ulations. A large 
percentage of those 
are going to turn 
very sour, that’s 
sure. 


Innkeepers 


CERTAIN 

class of hotel 
keepers abroad 
haven’t the slight- 
est regard for their 
word, nor a glim- 
mering of the 
obligation of a con- 
tract whereforeign 
guests are con- 
cerned. They will 
accept payment in 
advance for ac- 
commodation 
which they have 
no intention of de- 
livering if business 
should be brisk 


Many Americans are to be Found in the Throng (Continued on 


Page 153) 


“That’s Done it,’’ Conway Blankly Announced. 


craft, heavy laden with lawless enterprise, and long, 

gray and lean as a racing hound, to carry a thirty-knot 
bone in her teeth through seas all serene in the smile of a 
new-sprung sun, and at the same time wear a look not only 
guileless but even domestic, then the Minnow in that 
blushing hour was passing the possible. 

Catching the habit, an informed but unbiased observer 
might have remarked, from her master. 

He was Capt. Peter Wilde, D.S. O., late Royal Artillery; 
and notwithstanding a thorough persuasion that he had 
overnight come by the degree of graduate pest in the rating 
of numerous European chancelleries, he was tranquilly 
squatting in the-minute saloon of the Minnow, puckering 
brows and lips over a band score and—for all the world like 
a professional siffleur rehearsing ‘for a concert—blithely 
piping his way through the intricacies of Sabathil’s Scherzo 
Capriccio. 

A figure as devil-may-care on deck, though his fortunes 
and Wilde’s were one, Michael Conway, one-time lieu- 
tenant R. N., hung an aged brier and a flaxen young beard 
over the wheel, while his gaze twinkled from one to an- 
other of sundry units of shipping which were converging 
upon and scattering from a shimmering blue defile between 
two continents, far ahead. ; 

Completing this picture of virtue without a care, ex- 
Sergeant Richards, artilleryman in time of war, today 
Wilde’s servant, was wedged into the cockpit forward and 
frying bacon over a sniall oil stove with the complacence of 
a goodwife added to the concentration of a man who holds 
his job the only one of the moment that really matters. 

Which was all too sweetly perfect to last. In the first 
place the man has yet to be made who, being hungered, 


|: IT be held not possible for a ten-ton motor 
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“‘No Use Arguin’ the Point. 


BY ANTON OTTO 


can whiff the aroma of bacon sizzling in crisp morning air 
and go on whistling without producing trills too liquid. 
And Captain Wilde, like the reasonable being he was, 
bowed presently to the laws of Nature, put up his music 
and tumbled, blinking, up into the sunlight. 

After a moment devoted to bracing the mistrustful legs 
of a landsman against the roll of the Minnow to an offshore 
swell, and a brief review of those busy waters where the 
Gulf of Cadiz runs into the Straits of Gibraltar, in the 
course of which he thoughtfully thumbed the chin in his 
face of a tanned cherub, he lifted a sharp call. 

“Sergeant Richards, I’m afraid this civilian life is ener- 
vating your morale. You left all my razor blades behind 
on the Villar Formoso. A few more days of this and I’ll be 
fit to be mistaken for an ex-lieutenant of the navy.” 

“Sorry, sir.” Richards gravely saluted over his frying 
pan. ‘‘Though the evacuation was ’urried, I should not 
’ave overlooked them, sir.” 

Hearing the man at the wheel give an explosive laugh, 
Wilde turned with a polite stare. 

“Well, Fur-Face, what’s this joke that’s hurting you?” 

‘?Strewth!’’? Conway chuckled. ‘Also, blimey! You 
secondhand soldier boys don’t expect much, do you? First 
you go and snatch several hundred rifles, four machine 
guns, no end of ammunition and one man-size motorboat 
off a ship under the guns of the Portuguese Navy, and then 
you grouse at losin’ a few razor blades.” 

““My son,” Wilde gravely returned, “‘the razor rules the 
world. The War was won by clean-chins; and by the same 
token, the Peace got lost amid the beavers. Those blades 
were most important. How do you expect me to put a 
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Heave to is the Word” 


good face on affairs with long, s 
sprouting from it, the same as you 
“Why not have a go at your undergrow 


razor, then, if your fatal beauty means so mi 


“Thanks,” said Wilde dryly. ‘‘I don’t 
noticed the look of acute bliss Richards 
shaving. I’ll wait to shop for blades whi 
port on our way back—that is, unless / 
pens to have spares on hand. Where 

He bowed his dark head to Conway 
chart case and intently followed the 
traced their course. 

“H’m!” Wilde straightened his back 
took in again the peaceful panorama 0 
shore. ‘‘Through the Straits and off 
four hours’ time. . . . Breakfast ready 
hop aft here and take the wheel.” 

Some time later he checked a marm 
way to his mouth and nodded to a port 
It framed a rakish ship of war whose fun! 
smoke in dense volumes some eight miles 
standing out from the scorched brown lo 

“Mike, m’lad, what do you make 0 
stranger? I’ve had an eye on her ever § 
and to my mind she looks as business 
leisure in the Folies Bergére.” 

Conway smartly pivoted his vision to 
gave one grunt, and straightway left \ 
breakfast.alone. When he came back i 
look and a pair of powerful binoculars. 

“‘She’s a French destroyer, and she'll 
no time if we hold on as we are.”’ 

Wilde trained the binoculars through | 


,)» change our course, what then?” 

ed suspicious.” 
yan we will at close quarters. It’s no good 
nection.” 
nj Hed ease Wilde followed Conway on deck 
whistling, while the latter, relieving Rich- 
: nose of the Minnow a few points off toward 
‘dain and again made use of his binoculars. 
h ged, too, Peetah,” he directly reported. 
a or, d’you think?” 
t e’s been hearing gossip about high-handed 
igh seas last night as ever was. Let’s have 
nith that glass.” 
Lord, she ain’t Portugoose, anyway,” Con- 
piered philosophy muttered. ‘‘A destroyer 
er course just to be kittenish. She must 


_ there’s no hole hereabouts for us to hide 
1 run faster than we can, we’ll know soon 


s(ier ten minutes a cry came back from Rich- 
's, “She’s stopped, sir!” 

ke, Richards. She’s heading for us bows 
she looks stationary. A vessel with no way 
spurt up white water like that with her 


1; Conway wailed. ‘‘We’re done for, Peetah, 
think of something yy 

sin may have some razor blades to spare,” 

t; “though being a Frenchman he wears 


ses are, and uses moth-ball.”’ 
*onway expostulated, ‘can’t you be serious 


t¢mee,” Wilde absently replied, “but didn’t 
for it.” 
it all, here we are a floatin’ arsenal of con- 
’ slap into the arms of a destroyer—and you 


blether about razor blades as if we were toddlin’ into a 
barber’s on Bond Street.” 

“Furrier’s, Mike,’’ Wilde corrected. “I’m afraid it’s 
more like a furrier’s. But this little lady seems bent on 
accosting us, and heavy conversation won’t transform 
rifles into Bibles or the Minnow into a submarine, so let it 
develop.” 

“Let what develop?”’ 

“The situation, dear lad, the situation.” 

It developed first in a string of signal bunting broken out 
on the halyards of the destroyer. 

“That’s for us to heave to. What do we do?” 

“Keep on minding our helm and business. We don’t 
understand flags.” 

Breathing smoke and flame from four funnels, with that 
sweet summer sea furiously foaming up to her gunwales, 
the Frenchman, like a monster of fable cruising for live 
forage, bore down on the slim gray motorboat that coolly 
streamed on to pass her. Across the closing gap of blue 
and gold came the peremptory scream of a siren. The de- 
stroyer began to slow down. A megaphone magnified a 
bawl from her bridge. 

“That’s done it,’”” Conway blankly announced. 
arguin’ the point. Heave to is the word.” 

“Might as well throttle down and pass the time o’ day 
then.” 

Conway resigned the wheel to Wilde and hopped for- 
ward to the engine pit. The drone of coupled aero engines 
ceased, twin propellers threshed no more, the Minnow 
swept gracefully up under lee of the destroyer. Down 
her side a clanking accommodation ladder dropped; at its 
head a cluster of French sailors made a dull blue back- 
ground for two brisk young officers. 

“What the devil do you want with us?”’ Wilde crossly 
shouted. “Can’t you see this is a British yacht cruising 
for pleasure?” 

“Have the goodness to come alongside, messieurs!”’ 


“No use 
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“Oh, very well!’’ Wilde in vast fatigue consented. 
“Humor the blighters, Mike—shove her under.” 

The Minnow had way enough still to take her in under 
the bottom grating of the accommodation. A line was 
cast, caught and made fast by Richards. Boat hooks 
steadied the lesser craft while four sailors and one officer, 
openly armed and alert, leaped aboard. 

“‘Messieurs,’’ the officer ordered, when a keen if rapid 
survey had told him all he needed to know, “you will now 
have the goodness to precede me up this ladder.” 

“Monsieur’’— Wilde’s shrug was as French as his ac- 
cent, the perfection of which caused the Frenchman to 
round his eyes—‘‘your methods are arbitrary; but your 
captain will no doubt offer the necessary explanations and 
apologies. Come on, Mike.”’ 

And with as much dignity as he could muster, he had the 
goodness then to mount to the deck of the destroyer, with 
Conway growling at his heels. 

“This is the real, God-forsaken sticky end, Peetah! 
There’s no chance of our putting it over this outfit.” 

Received civilly enough by a sous-lieutenant the backs 
of whose eyes harbored a flicker by no means hostile, they 
were ushered forthwith into the presence of the command- 
ing officer. And, lo! It was even as Peter Wilde had fore- 
told—that one wore a beard. 

What was worse, he had English and adored to exercise 
it. What was better, he was young, well bred and, like his 
sous-lieutenant, frankly intrigued and amused. 

“ Allo!’”’ he gave his wonder voice when he had measured 
Wilde with one glance, Conway with another. ‘But you 
do not look such desperate characters, messieurs.”’ 

“Monsieur,’”’ Wilde politely returned, ‘‘may be sure our 
appearance does not belie us. Why should it? We are 
peaceable Englishmen cruising for pleasure. It is per- 
mitted to ask why we are honored by your distinguished 
attentions?” 

(Continued on Page 58) 


Wilde Backed Three Paces. 


““Many Thanks, Messieurs, for a Most Amusing Week«End!"’ 
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When the Flag Fell Big Three Poked His Nose in Front and Wasn’t Never Headed, Winning Easy by Three or Four Lengths 


Halles the 


There’s folks has a gift for choosin’ 

chances as easy as some women pick 
the capital prize out of a flock of spring milli- 
nery. What is it and how do they doit? I don’t know. 
Nobody does. Oncet in a while you come acrost a citizen 
that’s a natural horseman, and any time he keeps his 
feet on the ground and don’t go to ghost dancin’, he can 
generally beat the races. But he’s got to use his eyes, be 
a good judge of form, and sense when to put his money 
down. There’s mighty few of ’em. 

There’s one thing you’ve got to hand me. I come hon- 
estly by my knowledge of race horses. I didn’t hatch from 
no tailor’s goose, nor I ain’t a bun from the kitchen range. 
My dad before me was a racin’ man. When he died he 
didn’t have nothin’ much to leave me but a few old sellin’ 
platers that was candidates for the boneyard. 

It was spring meetin’ at Nashville and one mornin’ an 
ole-timer who'd been hittin’ the high spots on the whisky 
route ast me to work a horse for him. I only weighed about 
a hundred and eight pounds then. He led me down under 
the shed and showed me a three-year-old maiden that was 
as good-lookin’ a gee-gee as I ever saw. 

“T want you to work him five-eighths of a mile,’ he 
stuttered. ‘‘Set him down good, boy. He’s in a race the 
day after tomorrow.” 

Then the old agent faded away in the direction of his 
stable kitchen and went to sleep, and I didn’t see him 
again for several days. He was still fightin’ old Barleycorn 
and couldn’t put me wise to anything. 

Well, as I was sayin’, a darky groom saddled Big 
Three—that was his title—and I took him out on the back 
stretch and broke him from the quarter pole. My, that 
amarabilis could run! He was as strong as an ox and 
handy as a pet monkey. Before we’d gone two hundred 
yards I knowed we was steppin’ to town, and when we hit 
the head of the stretch, while I couldn’t figure just how 
fast we was travelin’, I sensed 1’d better take him back 
some. SoI put on the brakes and slowed him down as best 
I could, but he finished still goin’ strong and with his 
mouth wide open. He wasn’t blowin’ hard enough to put 
out a match. 

I soaked the two goats I had for four hundred dollars, 
and dug up Bob Francis to do the drivin’, as I was about 
five pounds overweight myself. Bob was some jockey in 
those days. 

When we had saddled this bird up, I strolls into the 
bettin’ ring to see how the prices were. Had the four 
hundred shekels nailed to my wishbone, intendin’ to bet 
the works. Then I looked up at the slates. 

In them days at the spring meetin’ sixty bookies or more 
would be in the ring. The leader of ’em all, and the biggest 
plunger, was a penciler named Al Burton. He’d take any 
kind of a bet—provided, of course, he thought he was 
right. Didn’t care what price he laid so long as you was 
wrong. They had chalked up all the way from twenty to 
thirty to one against Big Three’s chances. I scooted over 
to Burton’s book. 

With the idea that he was goin’ to corral all the loose 
change in the ring, Burton had chalked up a hundred to 


AN IA BELIEVER in luck? Yes and no. 


one, and I commenced to pinch. I couldn’t seem to get up 


enough spunk to bet four hundred on a long shot like that, 
so I weeded my roll until I had in my hand the century bill 
that was on the outside. First I was goin’ to bet it, but 
when I got closer to Burton’s book I weakened. He was 


always surrounded by a noisy mob and I had hard work to 
reach him, but I shoves my way to the front and hands him 
my bill. 

““What’s this?’”’ yells Burton. 

I pointed to the slate. ‘‘I want to bet twenty on Big 
Three.” 

“Ts he runnin’ in this race?’’ queries Burton cynically. 
“Oh, I see he is. Twenty on a hundred-to-one shot, eh? 
Why, say, boy, I thought you was a sport. Everybody 
told me you’d bet the buttons off your clothes. Ha! A 
sport! That’s the kind of a game chicken you are!” 

Al Burton never talked in whispers. He generally ad- 
dressed the world at large—it was his own particular way 
of doin’ business—and the crowd laughed. 

““Here’s a boy,” he shouts, ‘‘with a hundred dollars in 
his hand, but he’s afflicted with frozen feet. What do you 
know about that?” 

The crowd laughed again. Burton was a good deal of a 
comedian, and I didn’t want to stand there any longer, so 
I shoves the bill right into his hand. ‘‘Take the whole 
hundred,” I said, kind of careless-like. ‘“‘I ain’t afraid to 
bet it!”? And I grabs a ticket callin’ for ten thousand to 
one hundred, and beats it out of the ring, thinkin’ my 
money was gone. 

Iknowed Big Threewasa bear-cat horse, but that hundred- 
to-one shot got me, and, just like Burton said, I had frozen 
feet. When the flag fell Big Three poked his nose in front 
and wasn’t never headed, winning easy by three or four 
lengths. They called me the Boy Plunger, and the papers 
had it that I’d won sixty thousand! But that taught me 
not to lay down on my judgment of a horse, no matter 
what nobody said. 

I wasn’t much more’n a kid then, and the money had 
come too easy. I cashed that ticket for ten thousand dol- 
lars and set out to lay plans for puttin’ the bookmakers 
out of business. My dreams lasted until the second race 
the next day. Then old Burton started badgerin’ me again 
and I bet six thousand at six to-five on a colt called 
Timothy. Timothy led by three or four lengths until they 
reached the head of the stretch, then he ran out, jumped 
the fence and wasn’t caught till late in the evening. 

I had four thousand left, and with that I lasted till the 
Saratoga meetin’—winnin’ and losin’, just keepin’ my 
head above water. At the Spa I sensed it would only be a 
question of time till I was broke, because I knowed the 
percentage was against me. Then one mornin’ as I was 
turnin’ into Horsehaven I met old Bill Heyward. Heyward 
was then called the dean of the ridin’ profession. He was 
an Englishman and absolutely reliable. As we walked 
down the road he told me he was goin’ to ride a colt that 
afternoon called Redfellow—said he was a Longfellow colt 
anda good one. That was a lot for Heyward to say. When- 
ever he thought a colt was good, he was just a curly wolf. 

I was minded to split my pile and bet half on Redfellow. 
Just as I come from the bettin’ ring a tout comes up and 
introduced a guy from Chicago, intimatin’ that he had 
seen me out with Heyward that mornin’. What did I know 
about Redfellow? I showed him my tickets for the five 
hundred I was playin’. 

““That’s good enough for me,’”’ he said. ‘I don’t want 
any more,” and turned away. 


eee Traclhk 


There was only three horse‘o 
fellow won. After the race wi) 
from Chicago dug me up ¢ 
two thousand dollars. It 1 
money I ever got in my life. The tout cor! s 
ward and wanted his share of the winnin), 
got somethin’ from the Chicago man, but | it 
him five hundred, and then he suggested 
work together. He was to dig up the ee 
to keep my eyes open and watch the horses)a 
opinion of possible winners. 

This looked like a pretty good plan tm 
I had put him wise to several names anch 
well on the winnin’ side, I got a sneakin’| 


Way 


ot 
new partner was beginnin’ to renig. I mie 
and then I started out for myself as a full-id 
My two cheap old sellin’ platers came im 
for badge horses, as we used to call ’em. | 
sport an owner’s badge and impress prosee 
Sometimes, of course, it didn’t work—itya 
and skittles. 
I remember oncet I had staked out an ip¢ 
and by gettin’ acquainted with the watcna 
entrée. I would take down a possible suk 
I was the owner, and show him the horses) V\ 
all right until one day a real moneyed sy 
I took him down to inspect my string. 
“‘Here’s a mare,” says I, “that I 1 
from. Out in Chi last summer she sho 
and when I get ready there’s goin’ to 
Wait till you see her! You’ll say she’s 
in the East.” : 
With that I throws open the door ¢ 
“Look at her!”’ I exclaims. . 
And there stood the old gray mul 
for pullin’ the manure wagon at the 
had moved out in the night! ’ 
Compared with the game now, toutin’ | 
a lost art. It would be too expensive. I ei ré 
time, when bookmakin’ was at its highes‘all 
was a fat stubby pencil and a miscella? 
bookmaker’s tickets. It was so easy to pil 
that couldn’t beat a fat man, write ticks 
hand these to customers, which, as the JIs¢ 
rally lost, never knowed the difference. | 
But this system had some drawbacks 19. 
tout oncet that wrote a phony ticket callirfor 
to a hundred, on a horse he’d seen outt © 
mornin’ when he was so lame he couldn’t it? 
ground. It wasa great stall for the folks tim 
because in the afternoon he was goin’ sci@ 
won all by his lonely. Did the guy that ew 
ever cash his ticket? Well, hardly! — 
Along in the early nineties I invented sd 


~~ 


out the horses that I thought didn’t he 
chance, and give tips on the rest of ‘em 
I begun to advertise in certain sportin’ ppe 
scheme had its drawbacks too. Once in: 
I had thrown in the discard came to life 
sometimes they added a starter which V 
go in the list published by the papers 
Things like that, of course, scrambled © 
feller that paid his money for the one besiP® 
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2 ‘ne to Waste Money,” I read 
a}, coal-black type in the adver- 
g ction of my newspaper. Be- 
mé2r point I learned: ‘We can 
175 funeral for $150. By manufacturing our 
ts, e are able to give you a beautiful funeral 
yo than half price. Don’t believe us, but ask 
d | stomers.”” 

-s 2 whether the customer is the corpse or the 
el ive who writes the check. In either case, 
ti is quite feasible and has evidently proved 
the mortician does an enormous business. 
ible a last bargain! At the same time he 
ji recognition of the great American indoor 
ga hunting. : 

ud ited with golf players who play an execrable 
sc now tennis and bridge enthusiasts who are 
-daand as partners. Yet these men and women 
tl; their pleasure is in the game, not in the 
[ »pe that the bargain hunters are equally 
-a nd feel that their entertainment has paid for 
t] past four years I have been sufficiently inter- 
eiiandising to follow the general as well as 
veising, to attend many sales, to compare 
4j:in a number of cities. I have a few glean- 
b zains. 


se 


| Samples of Sales Talk 


pier piano advertised at $289, with bench, 
fiy music rolls, cabinet, piano cover and lamp 
fozood measure. As the regular price then 
re piano, sans accessories, was $550, I was 
-iserested to investigate. Armed with the ad, 
thitore. A polite salesman greeted me. 

- tsee this instrument,” I said, indicating the 
onthe paper. 

ne) the rear of the shop, and sure enough there 
\d)oking player with all the aforementioned 


= 
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STIVERS 


BY HARLEY ENNIS 


accouterments within easy reaching distance. A couple of 
rolls were played on it. I professed to like the tone and 
was ready to talk terms. But the salesman was not. 

“Tt is a good value,’”’ he admitted. ‘Quite suitable for 
the average person. But I see that you really appreciate 
music. I want you to look at this instrument.” 

He started away. 

“How much is it?” I asked. 

He looked pained. 

“Tt is only $500, but the monthly payments would be 
the same as on the other. Just the question of a few more 
months. In buying a piano, a lifetime investment, I would 
be inclined to get the best.” 

Again I interrupted: ‘‘I like this one well enough. I am 
not making a life proposition of this investment anyway. 
As long as I am here at a place convenient for you to take 
care of this player, I feel it will give me good service.” 

“But we do not guarantee it,’’ objected the salesman, 
‘as we do the other.” 

He showed all the signals of a large sales talk, but I cut 
it short. 

‘‘Here is five dollars. I will pay twenty more when you 
telephone me that you are ready to deliver, and then we 
can arrange the monthly payments.” 

He accepted the note reluctantly. Ten days passed and 
not a word from the piano. I made a call and was told that 
I would be notified when the instrument was ready for 
me. At the close of a month I made a second visit. This 


time the salesman referred me to a manager. He was curt. 
“There are 167 similar orders ahead of you. You will 
have to take yourturn. The factory is working overtime to 
supply our demand, but we cannot ship you the player until 
it is sent to us,’’ he said. 
“Do you suppose I can have mine in another four 
weeks?” I asked. 


“That I do not know. I hope so, of course.”’ 
But I could see that he did not hope any- 
thing of the sort. ‘On the other hand, it may 
be several months.” 

“Then,” I decided, ‘‘I do not think that I care to wait 
any longer. I will take my money back.” 

He refunded it gladly. 

I was discussing my experience with a piano manu- 
facturer. 

“That salesman has few customers like you,’ he said. 
“T happen to know that in nine cases out of ten the higher 
priced instrument is sold. The plan is to have three or four 
other players near by, priced perhaps $400, $500, $600.” 


High Hats and Low 


Ai vary only slightly from one another; one may 
have a little better hammer or smoother finish or easier 
action, or different case or pilaster. If the salesman sells the 
$400 one, he has accomplished the expected. If he sells the 
$500 one, he draws a ten-dollar spif; if the $600, a twenty- 
dollar spif; and so on. These other players are not 
equipped with accessories as the $289 was; the price is for 
the instrument alone.” 

“T thought that the prices of pianos were fixed by the 
manufacturer,’”’ I interposed. 

“So they are, in first-class houses. But we are discussing 
something else. These bargain pianos are often finished in 
thirty days, when it takes from six months to a year to 
complete a proper instrument. And their keys are celluloid 
instead of ivory, the veneer cheap, the workmanship in- 
ferior.”’ 

He paused while he searched his pockets. When he found 
a leaflet he handed it to me for perusal. It mentioned a 
number of pianos that were to be sold at half price, after 
being used in a series of concerts. 

“There is no such profit in pianos,’’ he said, ‘‘as would 
enable the dealers to make such a concession. Nor would 

(Continued on Page 174) 


The Last Coat Was Sold Before Noon, in Spite of the Man Who Shouted Through His Megaphone, “These Coats Will Positively Not be Exchanged”’ 
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B milk after two days in the bottle; pale hands, 

pale hair; and, as near as I could guess, a pale 
disposition. Yet here he was for the fourth time since 
eleven A.M., stall- 
ing around the 
news-and-candy 
counter, and with 
Mame outtolunch 
there was no way 
for me to side-step 
him any longer. 
Besides, he might 
as well get what 
was coming to him 
and have it over 
with. 

“Yes, sir-r-r?”’ 
says I, crisping it 
out. “Something 
in a five-pound 
box?” 

“Ah—er—quite 
so,”’ says he, tint- 
ing up and reach- 
ing for his bill fold. 

**Delivered on, 
or wrapped and 
sent?” says I. 

“Beg pardon?” 
sayshe. ‘‘Oh, yes! 
I’lltake the dashed 
thing.” 

Andas I’m mak- 
ing change I can 
see him easing his 
collar nervous off 
the front of his 
neck like he was 
getting ready to 
uncork something 
mushy. He’seven 
working up a 
ruddy color in the 
ears before he’s 
said a word, and I 
has to wonder why 
he thinks he has 
to do it if it’s so 
painful. Still, 
most of ’em do. 
Somehow I seem 
to affect ’em that 
way. Out of ten 
males who drift up 
to thestand, about 
nine will try some sort of sheik stuff on me, from simple 
eye-rolling to the ‘‘Oh, you sweetie!”’ line. As if I was 
something the management kept in the lobby for their 
amusement, like the goldfish pool or the marble statue 
of Gloriana doing her before-bathing toe dance. 

He don’t act like one of the regular lobby hounds, either. 
Too fidgety for one thing, and then he has kind of a 
simple half-baked look, which might be due to the light 
eyebrows or else the way he held his mouth ajar. English, 
I should guess, from his general get-up and the ‘‘ Quite so.” 
Anyway, when it comes to wearing baby-blue shirts, with 
collars and cuffs and necktie to match, he gives the prince 
a close run. About the same type as Walesy boy, only 
without the well-known smile and not half the pep of his 
R. H. But when I hands over the fancy box he’s right 
there with his little speech. 

“Thanks awfully, Miss Tessie,’”’ says he. 

“Oh!” says I. “I didn’t know we were so well ac- 
quainted.” 

“Hope you don’t mind my calling you Tessie,’ says he. 
“‘T asked one of the chappies at the desk, you know.” 

“How clever!’’ says I. “‘But what was the big idea?”’ 

““Why—ah—just following the jolly old rule,”’ says he. 
“Can’t ask a lassie to dine with you unless you know her 
name, can you?” 

“Well, well!” says I, catching my breath. ‘‘That comes 
next, does it—the bid to dinner?”’ 

“Righto!” says he, chirking up. ‘“Didn’t think I’d get 
to it so early, but that’s the central thought—nourishment 
for two. Smart little place, they tell me. One of these 
night clubs, with a bally padlock on the front door and a 
tunnel entrance from the next street. Jazzing and all that 
sort of thing. Eh, what?” 

He’s beaming across the counter so kiddish, believing 
he’s got it all fixed up, that it seems a shame to bring him 
out of it sudden. So I strings him along a bit. 


i | E HAD paleé-blue eyes, about the shade of Grade 


He Didn’t Miss My Entrance. 
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Not Him! I Caught the Cuts:Up Glance on the Fly and Countered With a Haif:Voltage Twinkle 


“But I hardly know you, sir,” says I. 

“Oh, I say, Miss Tessie!’”’ says he. ‘Sir me no sirs. 
Call me Towney. That’s a good girl. Have a go at it.” 

I shakes my head. 

“Not right off,’’ says I. “That would be bold. I might 
work up to it. But listen—where’d you collect the idea 
of taking me on a party, and why?” 

“‘Heaven-sent inspiration,’”’ says he. ‘“‘Moment I saw 
you. ‘Ah, Towney,’ I tells myself, ‘there’s a charming 
lassie for you. Absolutely! Regular Helen of Troy— 
aureate locks, pearly teeth, eyes like bits of a summer sky. 
In other words, a perfect stunner. Buck up, Towney, and 
ply her with fair words.’ So I bucked. Terrific strain on 
the shrinking-violet disposition, I assure you, but I cleared 
the top rail, eh?” 

“‘T’ll say you did,”’ says I. “‘You’re some bucker. You 
step right in, call me by my first name, and proceed to 
date me up for the evening. Is that a true sketch of it?” 

He grins sappy. 

“Sounds too good to be true,” says he. 

“Tt is, Towney,” says I. ‘I been letting you chatter 
along just to see if you were as big a simp as you looked. 
And you are. Say, whoever this Helen party is that 
stunned you before, you better go look her up and ask her 
to sub in, for Tessie isn’t that kind—positively.” 

“Eh?” says he, still open-faced. ‘‘You—you mean it’s 
a scratched event?”’ 

‘Never was on the card,” says I. ‘‘Why, say, you had 
no more chance of picking me up casual like that than you 
have of fishing a pearl from a plate of clam chowder. What 
gets me, though, is how a total loss like you ever had the 
crust to play yourself for a winner. You! Say, that boy- 
friend line of yours would get a laugh anywhere outside of 
an old maids’ convention. You’re a flop, Towney, and it’s 
only a kindness to tell you that he 

But he groans and holds up both hands. 
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““Kamerad!”’ says he. ‘‘I knew I ed 
through. Felt it in the old backboneall p, 
you know. But I just had to have a g), 

“Doing it on a bet, were you?” mvt 


thet 


head master. But the tiresome little bet 
mauled me thoroughly. He had no sensof 
no respect for tradition. Knew I was oni! 
Rickhams, mind you. I’ve never pe 
But I can’t forget the fighting blood in n vi 
Flodden Field to Mons, it has kept us goil al 
give up. So, you see?” , 
I shakes my head. 
“Not a glimmer,” says I. ‘How do I fin 
of yours, if any?” 
“Oh, I say!”’ says he. “If I haven’t gie2 
the love-and-war part! Silly of me. Whyol 
couldn’t get me! But the whole of the gr: a 
is that we make love the way we fight- 
surrender, and the jolly old flag spiked thé 
other words, when we sue for a lovely liy, 
nothing. Up drawbridge, let the porteus ft 
We swim the moat, scale the battlement:00 
halberdiers guarding the watchtower, + 
fair means or foul. That’s the Rickham 
is why I’m here at your feet, Miss Tessie. 
“You mean you're leaning your elbow! 
magazines and smearing the covers so th ll 
in the returns,” says I. ‘Easy on the sto}, ™ 
you start pulling the cave-man stuff. Ar al! 
pick on me? Can’t you Romeo someby 
well?” j 
“Can’t 12” says he. ‘‘My word, Miss "sie 
exactly what I’m trying to do!” F 
““Wha-a-at?”’ says I. “Then you mean! 
you’re ——”’ ; 
‘Oh, I wouldn’t have the cheek,” he bres 
too—well, too dashed stunning for me t! 
that is, really. All I hoped was that I’d ha?n® 
to play it was you long enough for the rate 
effect. But I didn’t have a chance, did? 


, yment you looked at me in that way. Too 

.9/ to think up something else.”’ 

s) up the box of candy and was starting to 
shi I stopped him, for he’d spilled just enough 
ie int to know what it was all about. 
ysI. “You're soft on some girl, are you?” 
she. “Rather! If you refer to the state 
jiaorgan, a jellyfish would seem flinty in com- 
’nimply nuts on her.” 

)» kp her from knowing it,” says I, ‘“‘you buzz 
473 stand and ask me to dinner? Is that the 


de wide guess. No, the idea is entirely dif- 
he|oceeds to explain. 

lady is quite aware that I’m daffy about 
he “She ought to be, anyway, for I’ve been her 
va iw for the last three weeks, morning, noon 
-Yasee, she was on the same steamer with me 
ait scape. All the way up from Buenos Aires 
ogher. Fancy that, Miss Tessie! It—it was 


2) I asks. 
”, protests. “No spoofing! I don’t know 
‘hight about it. At least, she didn’t seem to 
ye,he poor girl had to have someone to walk 
it] and praise be there was hardly anyone else. 
wa shat wool buyer from Boston, but he wasn’t 
eigh at a time to be much of a menace. And 
ou Argentine ranch owners bound for Paris 
a, those Chilean girls, and neither the Peru- 
he cotch civil engineer counted. So I had her 
se) Evening after evening we promenaded 
282 by moonlight or under the blessed stars.’’ 
stilling,” says I. “And I expect you told her 
04 i 
I d,” says he, ‘‘but I just couldn’t pull it off. 
“y(2 else—that bridge fiend aunt of hers, who 
se 0 be chaperoning Bobbie—name’s Roberta, 
3, I whispered it to the first officer, who sat 
e;| confided in the ship’s surgeon; I made even 
tey rds listen while I sang her praises. But to 
[ couldn’t say a word of it. Funked it every 
+s: must have known by the way I trotted 


around after her, by the dumb look in my eyes. Yes, I’m 
sure she knew. And we were getting along fine until— 
until that blithering old aunt had to produce this gay 
widower. Met ’em at the pier, the old sinner did, helped 
*em through the customs, whirled ’em off in a taxi, and 
I’ve hardly had sight of Bobbie since. Stopping right 
here in this hotel, too.” 

“T see,” says I. “‘I get the tragedy part clear enough, 
but how I figure ve 

Well, by degrees I got him to sketch it out. Seems this 
old bird that had kidnaped his Bobbie girl has the rep of 
being a bad actor when it comes to playing around with 
the ladies. Anyhow, that’s the way Towney has him 
sized up—as a middle-aged sheik who has a past that the 
least said about the better. Now he specializes in flappers, 
and the wilder the tales they tell about him the harder the 
girls fall for him. And Bobbie’s like the rest. 

So what does Towney dope out but that he must 
qualify in the same class. At least, he wants Bobbie to 
believe he’s a bold bad man, in spite of his watery blue 
eyes and his Percy-boy manners. His scheme for register- 
ing wickedness with her is to spring me as one of his idle 
fancies. He’s found out where his hated rival is taking her 
that night; and he plans to blow into the same joint with 
me on his arm, let on to be all cut up at first about being 
discovered, and then brass it out reckless. 

“Some scenario!” says I. ‘‘But you’re a bum director, 
Towney. Couldn’t even screen the first reel, could you? 
Spirit of the warring Rickhams sort of flickered out on 
you, eh?’’ 

“Nothing less,’”” he admits. ‘‘The old bean told me I 
couldn’t wangle it. Not with a girl like you. But that 
johnny at the desk gave me the wrong tip. You see, I 
asked him where I could find a snappy dinner partner who 
wouldn’t be fussy about being introduced proper and all 
that sort of thing, and he tells me, ‘Oh, take Tessie.’ 
“Think she’d go?’ I asks him. ‘Tessie!’ says he. ‘At the 
drop of a hat. Just tell her where and when.’ Stringing 
me, wasn’t he? And I slipped the beggar a fiver for it!”’ 

“You did?” says I. “‘Which one?” 

“The slick-haired little bounder with crooked nose and 
the jutty front teeth,” says Towney. ‘See? He’s grin- 
ning over this way now.” 


“What Gets Me, Though, is How a Total Loss Like You Ever Had the Crust to Play 
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“Kinsey? That pinhead! Who told him he was a 
kidder?”’ 

“Well, he’s got it on me this time, I’m afraid,” says 
Towney. ‘Sorry, Miss Tessie. No offense.” 

“Wait a sec,” says I. ‘‘Watch me shoot that peep a 
dirty look. There! That ought to hold him for a while. 
And don’t hurry about sneaking off. Stick around a bit 
while we show him he isn’t so comic as he thinks. Come 
now, edge in with your chin up and smile for Tessie—that’s 
better—like you was about to make the date. And tell me 
some more about this Bobbie of yours. What’s she like?” 

“Oh, she’s perfectly ripping, Bobbie is,’ says he. 
““She—she’s a wonder.” ; 

““As a describer, Towney,” says I, ‘‘you use too much 
paint for the brush. Details, old thing. Is she blond or 
otherwise, tall or short, and what about her eyes?”’ 

He stares at me vague and rubs his chin. 

“Why, let me seé,’”’ says he. ‘“‘She’s a little thing, of 
course. Comes about here,”’ and he indicates the lower 
edge of his bow tie. ‘‘Has sort of greenish eyes, like those 
jade affairs they try to sell you in Japan; and across her 
nose Oh, I say, there’s a nose for you! An uppity 
nose, chirky and independent and iM 


“Now you're splashing paint again,” says I. ‘‘What 
does she wear across her nose? Not cheaters?” 
“Freckles,”’ says he. ‘‘Most adorable freckles. Some 


under her eyes, too. Aren’t you keen for freckles, Miss 
Tessie? Not spattered around thick, but touched in here 
and there, same as the Orkneys and Shetlands are on the 
map. Little reddish-brown sprays of ’em that ——” 

“T’ve raised freckles myself,’”’ I breaks in, ‘‘and I know 
what they look like. But I’m not getting much of a pic- 
ture of your Bobbie. A squab type for size, I take it, with 
hair that needs a henna wash now and then. And I sup- 
pose she’s rather an easy looker in spite of her handicaps. 
But what’s her best line?”’ 

“Eh?” sayshe. “Oh, Isee! Why, Bobbie does things— 
golf and tennis and high diving and riding. But she doesn’t 
hunt. Fancy that! Never rode to hounds in her life. And 
what a winner she’d be on a good horse! I can just see her 
taking off for a water jump, that precious little nose of 
hers in the air, her saucy lips puckered, her ———’’ 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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Yourself for a Winner’’ 
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a 
Silence Held Them Both, While Each Looked Deep Into the Other’s Eye } 
L 


and on the unjust of Boomburg. Though now the sun 

was shining again, water not wholly innocent of mud 
still lay in ruts of the Main Street pavement. It was into 
one of these ruts that a hind wheel of Mr. Felix Puffen- 
dorf’s wonderful limousine dropped with a plop that 
squirted both mud and water over Mr. Giuseppe Spezzia, 
formerly of the Rialto in Venice. 

Liberally bespattered, even unto the eyes, Mr. Giuseppe 
stood there a second as if dazed in front of his modest little 
fruit store. The limousine slowed to the entrance of the 
magnificent twenty-story Puffendorf Building next door. 

“Corpo di Bacco!”’ vociferated Mr. Giuseppe. Then, 
dripping, he snatched up a loose half brick from the side- 
walk and with imprecation was about to hurl it through 
the rear plate glass of the limousine, when a friendly Celtic 
hand fell on his arm. 

‘‘None o’ that, Seppe!”’ warned Patrolman Martin Ken- 
neally. ‘Sure, I know; but this ain’t Italy. If ye want to 
be a hundred per-center, ye can’t go heavin’ bricks. Drop 
ut, me b’y; drop ut!”’ 

As Mr. Giuseppe dropped the half brick back into the 
little vacancy in the sidewalk whence he had grabbed it, 
Mr. Felix Puffendorf descended from the limousine, whereof 
the door was being held open by his liveried chauffeur, and 
cast a glance of scornful hostility at his victim. 

“Serve him right for gettin’ in the way!’’ remarked Mr. 
Puffendorf. 

Then Mr. Puffendorf, real-estate man, entered the new 
and ornate Puffendorf Building and ascended in a shiny 
elevator to his own elaborate suite of offices on the twentieth 
story. Those offices were located at the side of the building 
that abutted Mr. Giuseppe’s humble fruit store and dwell- 
ing. But vastly far above that emporium of Pomona, they 
commanded a view of nearly all Boomburg, even unto the 
extensions and subdivisions thereof. 

Martin Kenneally helped himself to a Bartlett pear and 
strolled on. Mr. Giuseppe with his bandanna smeared off 


[ina July morning heavy rain had fallen on the just 


some of the mud and water. The shiny limousine drove 
away. The sun kept on shining, Boomburg kept on boom- 
ing and all seemed just as it had been. 

But 

But no, nothing was quite as it had been. Nothing ever 
is. Mr. Felix Puffendorf sat down at his rosewood desk, 
while Mr. Giuseppe Spezzia sat down in his bulgy-bottomed 
old chair beside his sidewalk display of fruit, each with 
heightened irritation at the other. 

“That wop!”’ growled the real-estate magnate. ‘As if 
he hadn’t made me trouble enough already, when he re- 
fused to sell me that disgraceful shack of his! Kept me 
from sugaring off a full-orbed deal by preventing me from 
building right to the corner of Boomopolis Avenue. And 
now he almost throws a brick at me! If I ever get the 
chance I’ll fix him!” 

“Da meellionaire!’”’ pondered Mr. Giuseppe. “He put 
up twenty-story buildin’ nex’ door to my nice leetla t’ree- 
story house, where I live an’ do business twelve year! 
Keep all da mornin’ sun off me. Make-a my windows dark. 
An’ now he t’row mud an’ water on me! If I ever getta da 
chance, I feexa heem!”’ 

Thus brooding—one from the Rialto and one prominent 
among the real-estate dealers—these two American citi- 
zens pondered dark doings. The sun meanwhile continued 
to shine and Boomburg to boom. 

And as the sun shone, it illuminated the half brick that 
Mr. Giuseppe had all but hurled through the plate glass of 
the limousine. A fine, husky half brick that was, emi- 
nently well fitted to sing a ballistic Hymn of Hate. It lay 
at the extreme end of Mr. Giuseppe’s sidewalk, close against 
the smooth walk of contrasting concrete that—on a slightly 
higher level—fronted the Puffendorf Building. Mr. Giu- 
seppe leaned forward in his chair, picked it up, hefted it 
regretfully and was once more about to drop it back, when 
something beneath it caught his Latin eye. 

This something was a small white triangle of stone, per- 
haps two inches on a side. It seemed to form part of a 
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larger stone, over most of which the Puffid 
had been laid. Mr. Giuseppe blinked at it <a 
nothing of it, dropped the half brick bk 
lighted a cigarette and kept on ponderi} 
And the loom of Old Lady Fate, steadily ya’ 
up a few new threads. 

For nearly a week Mr. Giuseppe forgcial 
loose half brick and the stone triangle unde K 
a week Boomburg’s hundred per-centers id 
quite so decimally desirable continued to wikia 
and upon the brick and the stone. But ve 
morning a barefoot youth of Ethiopian extict 
a somewhat simian toe on the half brick ¢d' 
same to Mr. Giuseppe’s memory. 

A certain vague wonder penetrated from'ss 
into his objectivity; and Martin Kenn 
along at something the same time, Mr. !Us 
him. He always asked Martin everythingfo 
him represented the law and a certain sligi di 
the profits. 

“Brick, is ut?’? demanded Martin. “Fe 
ut? Oh, that!” And he inspected the tint 
looks like a boundary mark to me!” 

“Mark? W’at you mean—mark?” 

“Well, ain’t you the ignorant wop, thovi! 
kinds o’ marks, see? There’s German mal? 
mane nothin’. There’s E. Z. Marks. If the 
the world’d starve to death. There’s markj® 
stick. They manes the hospital. An’ 
marks. They kapes the lawyers busy.” 

“Non capise’!”’ a, 

“Talk U-nited States, ye scut! Ye don’t? 
ut? Boundary mark, I’m tellin’ ye! This H® 
all covered up by the new sidewalk. Wh? 
corner of ut. Them marks is ’most alwaysé 
wid a little piece o’ brass set in the midd of 
there brass shows where your line runs.” 

’ “Brass? I ain’t see no brass!” 
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n’t! The ce-ment’s laid over ut. Say, is all 
read as you?” ae 

tully selected the best bananain sight and was 
y. Mr. Giuseppe again replaced the half brick 
m¢ sat him down to ponder between customers; 
th drift of Boomburg’s life along Main Street; 
thvact that his morning sun was now cut off by 
y jjectionable new Puffendorf Building next 


““My line, mark’ by piece o’ 
acement? But ——” 

e jth some effort, being stouter by far than in 
‘al, days in Venice. Scratching a double chin 
om y in need of a shave, he posed himself over 
rij, squinted across the sidewalk and stood a 
ling. 

di ol *he murmured. Then he hove mightily 
oraind proceeded to the phone. 

> of thirty-two minutes brought one Mr. 
ei to him. Mr. Volenti was a lawyer, and 
patriots bore the title of the fox, which suffi- 
ar'terizes him. He and Mr. Giuseppe viewed 


” wondered. 


bb” 


relthem, wrote things in a notebook and per- 
rtii cabalistic reckonings. Then he departed 
Vinti, the fox; and Mr. Giuseppe sat down 
‘inuis old cane-bottomed chair, brooding in the 
Fy now that afternoon had come, not even the 


Perhaps it was the sunshine, perhaps something else, 
that caused Mr. Giuseppe to smile as he sat there warmly 
enhaloed by the smoke of a crooked sigaro di Napoli with a 
straw down the middle to promote combustion and con- 
tentment. 

Two days later, Mr. Giuseppe ascended in the shiny 
elevator to the elaborate suite of Puffendorf offices on the 
twentieth story and demanded audience of the real-estate 
man. 

“Watcha want?”’ demanded a pert person—female—at 
a switchboard. ‘‘Gota card? No peddlers admitted here, 
an’ he ain’t in; an’ besides, he’s in conference an’ can’t see 
nobody!” 

Mr. Giuseppe thrust open the gate in the mahogany rail, 
advanced to the door marked Private and walked in upon 
Mr. Puffendorf’s conference. Mr. P., leaning far back in a 
swivel chair, had both feet on a window sill and was con- 
ferring with a cigar—though one without a straw down the 
middle—the while his eye rested lovingly on Puffendorf’s 
Subdivision. 

Stretched upon a hillside in all the glory of its up-to- 
the-minute bungalows, the subdivision was smeared all over 
the northwestern landscape of Boomburg. To be reft away 
from contemplating it, Mr. Puffendorf considered a great 
grievance. 

“Hello!”? he demanded, lowering his feet and swinging 
round. “‘What the devil d’ you want?” 

“Me? I wanta talk wit’ you.” 

“Well, this is my busy Say, how the what’s-this 
did you get in here, anyhow?” 

“T walk in, an? ——” 

“You better walk out then! I’llfirethat girl! Good-by!’’ 

“You looka here!’’ exclaimed Mr. Giuseppe, and kicked 
the door shut behind him. He advanced menacingly to- 
ward the desk. Mr. P. had uncomfortable visions of 
bombs, stilettos and the like. ‘“‘Looka here now! You not 
too busy to listen while I tella you you got you’ buildin’ 
here four inch over on my land!” 

“T got what?” 

“You hear me firs’ time!”” And Mr. Giuseppe’s prom- 
inent Venetian eye darkened a trifle more. ‘You take-a 
you’ buildin’ offa my land!” 
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For a long moment Mr. Puffendorf stared at his visitor 
with an unblinking blue gaze, while his fat, hard-shaven 
jowls reddened. Then he reached for his push button. 

“Stop!’’ warned Mr. Giuseppe. “You putta me out, it 
costa you one meellion dollar!” 

Something in Mr. Giuseppe’s air warned the real-estate 
magnate to withdraw his reaching hand. Silence held them 
both, while each looked deep into the other’s eye. What 
each saw there steadied the encounter from a guerrilla 
skirmish to the beginnings of trench warfare. 

“Well,” at last demanded Mr. Puffendorf, ‘‘what’s the 
big idea? What kind of a hold-up are you tryin’ to sugar 
off on me? You might’s well spill it good. You say my 
buildin’ here is ——’’ 

“Four inch over on my piece 0’ land, yes! ’Bout size of 
half a brick over on my land. Corpo di Bacco, yes!” 

“Don’t know your friend Bacco. Never heard of him. 
But if he says so, he’s a—I mean, he’s mistaken. When I 
bought this here piece o’ land and run up this here buildin’, 
I bought right to your line. I built right up ’longside o’ 
your wall. That’s the line. You're crazy!” 

“Crazy, eh? Line, eh? No, sir!’’ And Mr. Giuseppe 
smote the rosewood desk with a grimed fist. ‘“‘ My buildin’, 
she ain’t build on de line! She’s four inch west of de line. 
My store, wit’ my house on top, she’s all four inch west of 
de line! So you four inch on my land, an’ de 

“The devil I am!”’ retorted Mr. Puffendorf, neverthe- 
less swallowing rather hard. He laid his cigar on a bronze 
tray and leaned forward over the rosewood. ‘‘ You been 
lettin’ some bum surveyor or some shyster wop lawyer 
string you, Giuseppe, and ——” 

“My name, for you, ain’t Giuseppe! My name, for you, 
is Mr. Spezzia! And ain’t nobody string-a me, not even 
you. You look up da line you’self! Look her up! Den— 
seeme! One week I geeva you, Puffendorf. One week, no 
more!”’ 

With a final glare, Mr. Giuseppe turned and departed. 
He slammed the door so hard that the fancy glass therein 
almost sprang from its casing. Also he gave the pert per- 
son at the switchboard so Black-Handish a look that it 
haunted her for some time, especially at night. 

(Continued on Page 105) 


The Quarter, Spinning High in Air, Twinkled, Descended —and Falling Down a Catch Basin at the Curb, Forever Vanished 
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T SOME time 
or other 
nearly ev- 


eryone who. has 
bought tickets at 
a theater has be- 
come irritated, of- 
fended, incensed, 
even infuriated by 
the manner, words 
or face of the per- 
son on the other 
side of the box- 
office window. 
Thousands of 
chafed theater 
patrons. have 
stormed out of a 
lobby vowing that 
if a just heaven 
gave them 
strength, never 
again would they 
enter the portals 
of that misnamed 
house of amuse- 
ment. 

There are two 
classic examples of 
the widespread 
public antagonism 
against the box 
office. There was 
the gentleman in 
a sovereign South- 
ern state where 
grasses grow long 
and tempers short who lived on a plantation a few miles 
outside a town whose first-class theater, housing traveling 
attractions, he often attended. 

A generous and habitual entertainer, it was his custom 
to telephone his reservations to the theater, drive in with 
his party just in time for the performance, and pay for 
his seats the next day or the next week or whenever he 
thought of it. The local management knew the colonel 
intimately, and as a friendly courtesy broke its own rules 
for his convenience. 
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The Colonel’s Idea of Getting Even 


HE trouble came when a new manager took charge. 

The regular treasurer was at dinner one evening when the 
box-office phone rang. The new manager answered it. 
Colonel Julep desired ten seats that evening for friends he 
was entertaining at a house 
party. 

“Ten, in the sixth row; 
yes, sir. We'll hold them 
until 7:30 for you. What is 
the name, please?”’ 

“The name is Z , and 
you'll hold them till I get 
there!’’declared the choleric 
colonel. 

“T’m sorry, sir; we can’t 
hold them after 7:30, unless 
you wish to send someone 
to pay for them.” 

“Pay for them!” ex- 
ploded the affronted South- 
erner. “‘Payforthem! How 
dare you insinuate 54 

One word inevitably lead- 
ing to another, the colonel 
did not attend the theater 
that evening. But he did, 
the very next day, send for 
architects and contractors 
and begin the building of a 
new theater which he could 
run as he thought a theater 
should be run. 

But when his new play- 
house was completed; when, 
after much difficulty, hesuc- 
ceeded in booking some at- 
tractions, the colonel dis- 
covered that it was highly 
necessary to install the same 
regulations to which he had 
objected if he expected to 
keep his books straight. 
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Looking Up Broadway From 42d Street, the Theater District of New York 
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The Interior of the New York Hippodrome During a Performance 


Another apt example of prejudice based upon ignorance 
occurred during the run of Bought and Paid For, the suc- 
cess of some seasons agone. After a two-year run on Broad- 
way the original cast was given a brief lay-off before being 
taken to Chicago. In that cast were such stars as Julia 
Dean, Charles Richman, Frank Craven and Marie 
Nordstrom. 

There were five road companies of the show on tour at 
the time. During a rehearsal after the lay-off, Mr. Brady 
decided it would be a good idea to let the original company 
stop off at Middletown, New York, on its way to Chicago 
and play the show there, instead of the Number Five 
Show, which was booked into Middletown. A performance 
before a regular audience is worth a dozen rehearsals. 

There was no time to print new programs or advertise 
that Miss Dean, Mr. Richman and the original Broadway 
cast would appear instead of the far cheaper Number Five 
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on Saturday night the show folded up its wings and de- 
parted thence. 

The repetition of similar doleful experiences inspired 
theater owners and operators to inaugurate the guaranty 
system. The attraction seeking a theater must guarantee 
its receipts. The producer contracts that the first $4000 or 
$5000 that comes into the box office each week belongs to 
the theater for its kindness in housing the show, and a 
check covering the sum of this guaranty for a period of 
two to four weeks must be placed in escrow. 

Besides the guaranty, obtainable usually only in New 
York, leasing contracts contain stop-mark provisions. This 
stipulates that if the weekly receipts fall below a certain 
sum, such a fall automatically cancels the contract and, at 
the option of the house, forces the attraction to move else- 
where. This stop mark is often fixed in the neighborhood 
of $10,000 gross, or at any gettable figure the theater can 
operate on profitably with its share. 

From which it will be seen that about the only risk the 
theater owner takes is the chance that his theater may fall 
down some night. ; 

A consideration of these conditions leads gradually and 
inexorably—as it led the producers—to the problem of 


Part of the Crowd on an Opening Night 


ticket agencies and ticket speculators. There must be 
made a sharp distinction between the authorized ticket 
agencies and ticket scalpers. The regular agencies operate 
under a law which fixes their charges at fifty cents above 
the printed price on each ticket they sell. They work more 
or less amicably on a purely business basis with the box 
office. On the other hand, the ticket specs—or diggers, in 
the language of the box office—operate under their own 
laws and according to their own desires. Box-office men 
eall them guerrillas, gyps and other highly uncompli- 
mentary names. 

A large percentage of big-city theater patrons refuse to 
be annoyed by having to go to a theater box office to buy 
seats. In many cases a man or woman will not know until 
dinnertime whether he can attend a theater that evening, 
and often then he will not know what show to go to. In 
every large city there are numerous accounts run at the 
different ticket agencies by people who rely on the agency’s 
judgment of current attractions for their choice of amuse- 
ments. Therearestandsin many hotels which accommodate 
transient theatergoers who consider the additional fifty 
cents above the regular price of the ticket well worth the 
service. 

The treasurer, in charge of all tickets printed for his 
theater, does a wholesale business at retail prices with the 
agencies, on contracts sometimes drawn and signed before 
the show is brought into town. Distributing tickets among 
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the agencies according to their buys, said buys reflecting 
exactly their estimate of the play’s probable drawing 
power, a production may come into a New York theater in 
which the first twelve or fourteen rows of seats have been 
sold solid for four weeks. Such a buy as this usually covers 
the expenses of a show—gives it a chance, as they say. If 
the piece looks particularly good, the ticket agencies may 
contract to take 300 tickets a performance for ten weeks, 
with an option for further buys. It is evident what this 
means to the producer, up against a big guaranty and a 
high stop mark. 


The Eight-o’Clock Ticket Buyer 


N AN outright buy, the agencies do not have the priv- 

ilege of returning any unsold seats to the box office. 
Depending upon the individual contract, a return privilege 
may be granted. 

This may explain a matter that has been the source of 
much annoyance and distrust on the part of the public— 
the fact that Jimmy Jones went to the box office Tuesday 
night at ten minutes past eight and got two seats in the 
fourth row, when last Saturday Billy Brown was told flatly 
by the boy in the 
box office that the 
best he had for 
Tuesday night 
were two in the 
sixteenth row. 
And if that agency 
return privilege 
doesn’t explain 
why night after 
night one may get 
choice seats 
around eight 
o'clock at the box 
office, perhaps the 
following fact will: 

For every per- 
formance there are 
a dozen or more 
tickets, good ones, 
laid aside to be 
held on the house 
manager’s. order. 
These are known 
as house seats, and 
the purpose of 
holding them out 
is to accommodate 
friends of the 
owner or producer 
or important per- 
sonages desirous 
of witnessing the 
performance. 


Sometimes these 
house seats are 
converted into 


passes; sometimes 
sold. Inany event, 
the seats left un- 
disposed of by 
abouteight o’clock 
or a few minutes 
after every night 
are released by the 
house manager 
and become avail- 
ableat thewindow. 

The wail of the ticket agents is that they are forced to 
make buys of dubious shows in order to get the number of 
seats they know they can sell for the good live shows. 

By way of illustration, some years ago the managers’ 
association agreed to prohibit all buys. They weren’t go- 
ing to do business with the agencies any longer, because 
they—the agents—were an unnecessary evil and were 
hurting the delicate little show business. The agreement 
did not cover productions already made for which agency 
buys had been contracted. It referred to new productions. 
The managers signed their real and other names to the 
solemn agreement. 

Some months later one of them produced a new show. 
He spent much money on it, but the longer he looked at 
it the worse it looked to him. He had already two suc- 
cessful shows playing on Broadway. But he feared— 
you’d be surprised how fearfully managers can fear—that 
his new show would lose a lot of the profits made by his 
hits. 

Secretly he assembled a few of the most important of 
the ticket agents, and bluntly he informed them that if 
they didn’t buy enough seats to cover the expenses of his 
new show for four weeks, they couldn’t buy any more seats 
for histwo hits. Being business men, they made a four-week 
buy. And the signed agreement —— Oh, there are a lot 
of laughs turned up in the show business every week. 

(Continued on Page 189) 
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\ | R.SHORTY HAMP was, at the 
moment, standing upon a man- 
hole cover in a prominent Hol- 

lywood street, with his cap in his hand, 
bidding farewell to a young person, a 
rather sartorial young person 
with fluffy lemon-colored hair 
and red shoes with green 
straps; a sport-model sort of 
modern young damsel in ab- 
breviated skirts, brisk in her 
manner and unusually de- 
mulcent upon the retina of 
the human eye. Shorty was 
making a Roman ceremony 
of the leave-taking, trusting 
that scores of passers-by, 
noontime boulevardiers, 
would stare admiringly at him 
and his lady friend, and he 
was having 80 per cent of his 
hope. 

Among those contemplat- 
ing the formal farewell was 
Walter Wesley Gilfillan, the 
two-reel-comedy star, 
Shorty’s immediate friend, 
employer and director. Gil, 
as it chanced to happen, was 
emerging from The Red 
Front Drug Store, where he 
had been contributing to the 
general welfare of the drug 
business by purchasing grass 
seed, shoe blacking and a sad- 
dle, and as he stepped into 
the sunlight he observed his 
comedian partner, bowing low 
and flourishing his cap in a 
final moment of what ap- 
peared to be rapture. Gil 
stared fixedly at this spec- 
tacle. 

The lady smilingly disappeared into a fragile sedan of a 
type much favored by the lower classes in Hollywood, and 
Shorty remained spiritually frozen in the roadway, gazing 
into distance and brought back by the sound of Gil’s voice. 

‘“Who’s the dame?”’ Gil asked impersonally. 

“Auh!”’ said Shorty, still dreamy eyed. 

“The lady?” ‘ 

“Oh,” said Shorty. ‘‘Friend of mine. I just met her 
lately, and her name’s Ivy Lee.” 

“Bring her around to the studio sometime. She’s a nice 
looker and maybe we could work her into the business.” 

““That’s what I told her,’”’ Shorty agreed with warm en- 
thusiasm. ‘‘ Ain’t she a lovely little thing?” 

Gil nodded and the comedians wended their way back to 
work. It was the hour of lunch and the boulevard seethed 
with stenographers eating salted peanuts, and hatless 
actors hurrying along, pretending that someone wanted 
them. Now and then a fourteen-thousand-dollar limousine 
passed in velvety elegance, with a proud young actress 
staring stonily at the low creatures she saw everywhere 
about her. 

Within twenty-four hours—in fact at ten o’clock the fol- 
lowing morning— Miss Ivy Lee was introduced by Shorty 
to Mr. Gilfillan, who approved of her, and at the precise 
moment of introduction Shorty Hamp lost his new flame 
and was plunged into bitter recriminations. He put his 
feelings into words. 

“The big egg,’’ he said, meaning Gil. ‘‘Why don’t he go 
out and dig them up himself?” 

Following a custom that seems to be quite ancient 
among ladies, Miss Lee suddenly and without visible effort 
transferred her affections from Shorty to Gil. Looking at 
the situation from all sides, and prompted by girlish com- 
mon sense, she perceived that Mr. Gilfillan was the real 
star of the comedy company, a man of obvious importance, 
knock-kneed, to be sure, but otherwise not particularly 
bad-looking. Shorty, she discovered, was a mere nobody in 
the studio and it was within Gil’s power to dismiss him at a 
moment’s notice. Shorty could do very little to advance 
her art, and as Ivy had had her art only a short time she 
was anxious to have it advanced as speedily as might be. 

To go back into the earlier episodes, Shorty’s senti- 
mental claims were none too authentic. His title was 
slightly clouded, because, in a manner of speaking, Shorty 
had stolen and absconded with the regard of the young 
lady, had pilfered her fond affections away from a humble 
studio employe named Monty Wiss, and had dazzled the 
fair creature with vague promises of jobs, tests and possibly 
immediate attachment to the pay roll of the O’Day and 


Wesley Gilfillan 


Among Those Contemplating the 
Format Farewell Was Walter 


Grogan Pictures Corporation; allof which would 
now be designated in flippant Hollywood by 
that scornful word which means a sauce made 
of cinnamon, sugar and apples. 

Monty Wiss, the plundered one, was a com- 
pany truck driver, stunt man, property boy, 
chore doer, errand runner and general all-around 
handy man. He was an athlete, swimmer, 
strong man and animal tamer, and could be- 
stride either a bucking bronco or a diving air- 
plane. As it appeared to outsiders, Miss Lee 
seemed to be having a mildly sentimental affair 
with Mr. Wiss until Shorty Hamp bounded into 
the arena. The Wiss salary was thirty dollars a 
week; moderate enough, but steady pay, from 
one New Year’s to the next. 

There was nothing heroic about Monty Wiss. 
He was a small, nervous man with a twitching 
eyelid, ungifted in his physical aspects and not 
the sort to sweep a girl off her feet into mad in- 
fatuation. Monty had been laboring for O’ Day 
and Grogan for three years, always in an obscure 
capacity, and little attention was paid him, ex- 
cept when persons desired to side-step disagree- 
able jobs. They then sent a boy to find Monty. 

He was pallid, serious-looking and unpopular 
in the studio, but the official forces appreciated 
his usefulness and kept him on pay. That was 
the large, main difference between being Monty 
Wiss and being a regular actor. Actors were laid 
off, without remuneration, between pictures, 
idle mayhap for months and having long talks 
with the grocer and butcher, but Monty’s thirty 
a week dripped, dripped and dripped, as im- 
mutable as the gas bill or any other permanent 
thing in Nature. 

He accepted all assignments and avoided 
nothing. If O’Day found a storeroom in need of 
dusting Monty cleaned it without comment, and 
if Gil required a man to fall off a cliff Monty fell 
off a cliff. He drove trucks, played lowly extra 
parts, risked his neck and thought up gags for 
the comedies, none of which was ever used. 

He had a vague history, before he came to Hollywood, 
but no one knew the details, except that he had been an 
acrobat in a cheap circus, with a little clown work on the 
side. Studio people disliked him because he seemed sullen. 

His acquaintance with the fickle Ivy Lee began at a 
dance given by the Hollywood Dyers, Cleaners and Spot- 
ters’ Association in Wingfoot Hall, where he shook hands 
and informed her that he was connected with the movies. 
He was immediately accepted as a friend, and Ivy purred 
over him. Subsequently he escorted the fair one to film 
dramas at the Gem Theater, wooden seats twenty cents, 
leather seats four bits, and he fed her on the boulevard in 
the lunch bazaars—not, to be sure, in the expensive cafés 
with bank curtains in the windows, but in the modest bean- 
eries, where a man can get plenty of action for two dollars. 


Monty was driving an O’Day and Grogan truck at the 
time, there being nothing else required of him, and the 
truck happened to be hauling props, lights and extra men 
for the Gil-and-Shorty unit, which was polishing off an out- 
door comedy of the rugged West in a mountain setting. It 
was here amid the cactus and decomposed granite, far from 
the studio, that Shorty Hamp met Miss Lee and asked her 
if she was employed. 

“No,” she replied. ‘‘I just rode out on the truck with 
Mr. Wiss.” 

“Oh,” said Shorty admiringly. ‘ You’re a nice-looking 
girl. Your hair is lovely. You ought to be in the movies.” 

“Do you think so, Mr. Hamp?” 

“T sure do. Maybe I can use my influence. Of course, 
you know about me.” 

“Oh, Mr. Hamp, I do,’”’ she breathed; and it was the 
way she breathed it. 

Discussing the problem in a serious way, Miss Lee gave 
it her warm approval, and about this time Monty Wiss lost 
his girl. She rode back to Hollywood, not on the hard seat 
of the bounding truck, but in a touring car, with Shorty 
Hamp telling her earnestly that the screen needed new 
faces, and that a girl of her type, especially with her hair 
and eyes, not to mention her mouth and figure, would be 
pretty certain to start a riot, once she got on the screen 
and going. 

Shorty’s previous love affair had ended disastrously 
some two weeks before, the lady in that case marrying a 
trunk salesman from Wooster, Ohio, and he was ready for 
fresh dalliance along the rosy road of romance. There is no 
telling to what sentimental lengths this new amour might 
have carried or what spiritual depths he might have 
plumbed—Shorty and Ivy of the flaxen hair. 
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“**Hello,”’ Replied the Shell Layer. 
“What Unpleasant Breeze Blows 
You This Way ?’’ 


Therefore the star called in 
person at the bungalow home of 
Eugene Van Hoven, whom he 
had not seen before for sev- 
eral months. He discovered 
the gag gentleman down on 
his knees constructing a wall of 
oyster shells around a bed of 
geraniums. 

“Hello, Van,’’ Gil said 
cheerily. 

“HAello,’’ replied the shell 
layer. ‘‘What unpleasant 
breeze blows you this way?” 

“Oh, now,” protested the 
hurler of film pies, “that’s no 
kind of talk from you to me. I 
bring you tidings of joy. I want 
you to come back to your old 
job.” 

“You do, eh?” 

Van arose, dusting shell frag- 
ments from his fingers. He was 
a plump pleasant man of forty, 
a naturally genial individual, 
who could maintain an air of 
severity only by continuous 
effort. 

“You do, do you?” he re- 
peated, looking hard at Gil. 
“Which one of those mental 
giants sent you—O’Day or 
Grogan?” 

“Neither. I want you back, 
and I told them so, because 
you're the greatest gag man in 
the business. My coming pic- 
ture needs gags. You’ve got 
them. That’s the story in a 
nutshell.” 

““Sitdown,’’ said Van. ‘‘ We’ll 
talk it over.” 


In the discussion that ensued Mr. Van Hoven informed 
Gil that if he did resume business relations it would be in 


spite of O’Day and Grogan, who were a couple of ob- 


dustry. 


“‘Certainly,’”’ Gil agreed. 
thing new about them. I know ’em.”’ 
“And another thing,” 
thoughtfully, ‘‘I will not go back at the old salary. 


stacles to the success of the entire motion-picture in- 


“You can’t tell me any- 


the gag man announced 


It’s fifty a week more, or there’ll be nothing 


deen prepared for the screen by Horace  doing.”’ 

“‘T’ll see to that,’’ Gil agreed. 

“Still another thing,’ Van continued, light- 
ing his pipe and enjoying the triumph. “I 
won’t go back at all unless you promise to use 
the clock gag in this Hard Rock picture.” 
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Presently the Clock:-Gag Set Was Finished and Monty Wiss Was Summoned 


At this announcement Gil suddenly looked depressed 
for the first time. 

“Oh, now, Van,’ he said, ‘‘be reasonable. There’s a 
limit.” 

“You heard me. The clock gag goes into this new job, 
or Van Hoven stays here with his geraniums. I don’t 
think much of the movie business anyhow.” 

Mr. Gilfillan stared gloomily at a Hollywood house- 
holder across the way who was innocently painting his 
garage. 

“Van, listen,’”’ he pleaded. ‘“‘The clock gag’s a cheese 
and always was.” 

“The clock gag,”’ returned its inventor, ‘‘is a good gag; 
in fact one of the best. It’s funny, only you can’t see how 
funny it is, which is a reflection on your intelligence. If 
you once shot that gag and looked at it in the projection 
room, you’d laugh yourself sick.” 

“T can get ill just thinking about it,” said Gil. “‘I did 
shoot it once, and we threw it away.”’ 

““You shot part of it—not all of it. I say it’s a high-class 
gag. DoI know gags? AmIa gag man or not? You were 
always wrong about that particular gag.” 

“Tt’s terrible,” protested Gil, unwavering. “It’s mur- 
derous.”’ 

“All right,”’ said Van Hoven. “It’s my gag. I created 
it, and what I say to you, standing right here on my own 
creeping bent grass, is that we either shoot it into this 
Hard Rock thing or else you ean toddle back and tell O’ Day 
and Grogan to go plumb to. I’m off them forever.” 

Gil studied the garage painter. 

“Zeek,” he said with grim determination, ‘‘you win. 
We shoot your precious clock gag in Hard Rock. Now put 
on your hat and come along down to the studio with me.” 

Mr. Gilfillan made no light concession when he agreed to 
take back the rebellious Van Hoven on the terms stipu- 
lated. The clock gag was one of Van Hoven’s pets and he 
had been trying in vain, undeterred by failure, to sneak it 
into a film comedy for months and even years. It was one 
of Van’s early gags, when the business was new, and it 
had been rejected, not only by Gil but by other comedy 
makers, in other studios. It had become a sort of byword, 
but Van never gave up or lost faith. 

Funny gag it was, as he would swear, and he maintained 
that some day an intelligent man would shoot it, the 

screen would display it, and count- 
less thousands would curl in laughter 
and howl their appreciation. Gilfil- 
lan’s arrival seemed to be the right 
moment for clinch- 
ing the matter. 
(Continued on 
Page 54) 
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“Nothing Will be Done and You Will Sing the Song, Miss Dane, Unless You Want Queechie Concannon to Have Your Part”’ 


him as though their owners would eat into his vitals. 

He had been accustomed to recognize in Marta, 
Muriel and Peggy three bland and open countenances 
sculptured by Providence into attractive shapes, inter- 
preting the generous souls of three nice, jolly, sensible, 
happy girls. Gradually he discerned three she wolves 
ravening for their prey, three hostile mixtures of Cleopatra, 
Messalina and the Mona Lisa. There occurred in him with 
terrific suddenness a spiritual revolution. The bitter truth 
dawned on him that his mother was right, that General 
Barragan was right, that Scrymgeour and Mr. Dorian were 
right. 

“The world—the mocking, cynical world knows best, 
and I am the victim of an out-of-date chivalry, a poor de- 
luded lunatie who tries to give girls a square deal. First 
Frederica threw me into the gutter and then Peggy, Marta 
and Muriel strolled about over me; but I’ve had enough. 
This is the child’s last grief. Now I will become a man—a 
cold, greedy, calculating man of the world. Heaven help 
the next girl who crosses my path!” he said in his soul. 

Outwardly he developed a calm and devastating polite- 
ness, masked by an icy smile. 

“What is it proposed that I should do?” he inquired. 
““Am I in your debt, for instance? Is it suggested that I 
owe you anything?” 

“You owe us an apology first of all for getting us into 
sucha mess. Why, a baby could have foreseen it! Haven’t 
you gone about with us everywhere day and night, to all 
sorts of expensive places? You don’t suppose people 
haven’t noticed us, do you? And after the apology, 
you must help us out of the mess you’ve got us into. 
I always thought a gentleman couldn’t bear to see a girl in 
distress,’”’ said Peggy, who had taken elocution lessons, all 
in a breath. 

“Have you forgotten how I saved you from possible 
arrest in the Auditorium Café?”’ demanded Rollo reproach- 
fully. “Do you intend to let distress become a habit with 
you, or what?” 

Peggy tossed her fair young head in scorn. 

“You only wanted to scrape acquaintance. That’s an 
old trick. I could have left my wrist watch quite well.’ 


Rue: considered the three faces whose eyes drilled 


“And you, Muriel,’ proceeded her stricken host, “‘what 
can you hold against me? Didn’t I prevent you from get- 
ting the sack? You might have starved by now if it hadn’t 
been for me.”’ 

“T wish I had got the sack then,’”’ she whimpered. ‘At 
least it would have been for a respectable reason. It’s per- 
fectly respectable to be inattentive or careless. Heaps of 
girls are. Serymgeour would just have not said anything 
about carelessness in my reference and I should have got 
another job. An employer who sacks you always gives you 
a jolly good reference, he’s so pleased to get rid of you. 
But now he’ll say I’m difficult to fit in with the office staff, 
or lacking in tact or something horrible, and the next place 
I go to will guess what that means. It always means the 
boss tried to kiss you and you didn’t let him, or else the 
manager tried to and you did let him, and the boss saw 
you.” 

“At any rate, don’t attempt to cry over me. Tears leave 
me absolutely unmoved. And what did I do to you, 
Marta? You at least can’t accuse me of damaging your 
social prospects. Even if your respectability is tarnished 
through your friendship with me, that doesn’t matter to an 
artist. On the contrary, the value of your work will in- 
crease. Nobody ever imagines an artist to be respectable.” 

“For a duke to say a thing like that is the pot calling 
the kettle black. When were dukes ever respectable?” 

Rollo drew himself up to his full height. 

“Tf down the long corridors of history,’ he declared, 
‘fan occasional duke has fallen from grace, it was undoubt- 
edly with the connivance of some girl. You might just as 
reasonably ask, ‘When were girls ever respectable?’ Don’t 
be so foolish, Marta.’ 

Peggy, diving a hand into her little wrist bag, produced 
three one-pound notes. 

“ All I have in the world, and I owe a month’s rent,”’ she 
announced hopelessly. ‘‘Of course, Dorian’ll blacklist me 
with all the other managers. I might as well go straight 
into the river when I leave here, and a lot you’d care if I 
did, Rollo.’’ 

“Never mind, dear,’ said Marta with bitter scorn. 
“What can you expect of a man who drives a car like his? 
Why, every flivver on the road must be laughing at it!” 
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proposition, something that’ll appeal to you in view of 
what you said on that occasion.” 

“Am I a dog that I should eat this canaille’s food?” 
queried Rollo of himself. Aloud he replied, ‘‘’Fraid I can’t 
today, Mr. Dorian, and I think of leaving for the country 
tomorrow. Is it very important?” 

“Tt is very important, very important, indeed,’’ declared 
Mr. Dorian, almost with a break in his voice. ‘‘Even if 
you could only spare me ten minutes, I should be eternally 
grateful. Reluctant as I am to encroach on your time ——’”’ 

“The hound cringes,’” murmured Rollo, a hand over the 
transmitter. “At least I might wish Peggy back on him.” 
And then aloud, ‘‘ Very well, Mr. Dorian, I can see you at 
11:30 if you care to call here—16A Bath Street, S. W. 
G’-by.”’ . 

The appointed hour brought Mr. Dorian. Though ex- 
ternally he still shone at all points, the inward glow had 
vanished. He seemed mentally to be looking down a long 
and wistful vista of champagne suppers never to be re- 
peated. He sat in Rollo’s room, drawing, as it were, his 
armchair closer about his shrinking form, and smiled at his 
host as brave men are said to smile in the face of death. 

“The fact is,’ he began, “‘Pink Peaches is coming off 
tonight after less than a month’srun. I don’t suppose that 
means much to Your Grace; but when I tell you it would 
have taken three months of full houses to pay for the pro- 
duction, the tragedy of the situation may go home.” 

‘“Lamentable, lamentable, Mr. Dorian,’’ said Rollo 
vaguely. ‘‘Still, it isn’t your own money, so why worry?” 

Figuratively knotting his armchair under his chin, Mr. 
Dorian continued: 

“Ah, but that’s where the trouble comes in. My backers, 
in view of the failure of Pink Peaches, are just a little shy of 
a fresh venture. Now what I like in a financier is pluck. 
Providence is on the side of the big battalions. But it isn’t 
like the old days before the war. You don’t get the same 
stamp of backer—nothing like. And so I had a brain wave. 
‘Blood tells in the long run,’ I said to myself. ‘Why not 
turn to the aristocracy? Why not let our fine old families 
in on a good thing? Why not go to the Duke of Jermyn, 
who once offered very generously to put money into Pink 
Peaches without naming any terms whatsoever except to 
do a little welfare work among the chorus? Why not ap- 
proach him with regard to Limbs and Laces, the forthcom- 
ing production?’”’ 
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“And what was your next emotion, Mr. Dorian?” in- 
quired the cold young figure opposite. 

“T felt just like a fairy godmother,’ confessed Mr. 
Dorian. ‘I got your number on the telephone right away, 
and here I am.” 

Rollo gazed pensively over Mr. Dorian’s head. Allin a 
moment he saw a magnificent scheme come to birth, grow 
and march on with the pomp and bravado of military 
music. He beheld the problem of Peggy, Muriel and 
Marta settled, and fun, fun all the way. He lowered his 
glance to the level of Mr. Dorian’s face. 

“T will take over your theater on conditions,” he an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Dorian, like some aged unsatisfactory boxer, at- 
tempted to come back. 

“Tt’s not a question of taking over my theater, but in- 
vesting money in my new production. There’s a very nice 
large room in the theater we could set aside for a can- 
teen ——’”’ 

“T understood,”’ interrupted Rollo, “‘that you were on 
your uppers. Are you or are you not on your uppers, Mr. 
Dorian?” 

The shining figure of Mr. Dorian shrank back into the 
upholstery. He had delivered his last punch. 

“Yes, Your Grace,” he admitted, ‘“‘I am on my uppers.”’ 

“Then you'll have to agree to my conditions. Here they 
are: I’ve got three girls on my hands to settle in life; one 
you know, a chorus girl called Peggy Dane; she wouldn’t 
encourage a millionaire and that’s why you’re on your up- 
pers, apart from your dreadful judgment in putting on 
shows. Another girl is a typist and the third is an artist. 
We shall not put on Limbs and Laces at all. We shall put 
on a piece I shall cause to be written and Peggy will star 
in it, and Marta—she’s the artist—will design the scenery 
and dresses. Muriel—she’s the typist—can have a job as 
my secretary and in the box office.’’” He paused and added, 
“There is also a certain firm which will supply hats for the 
ladies of the company.” 

Mr. Dorian sat up as if shot. 

“My dear boy,” he said pityingly and disrespectfully, 
“‘you don’t know what you're talking about. Limbs and 
Laces is ready to go into rehearsal. You haven’t even got 
the book of this—this thing done; it would take a com- 
poser six months to write the music. Even then we don’t 
know if it would be any good.” 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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EREMY’S bag was packed, all his preparations 
Al were made, the new arrivals installed in the castle; 

he had played his part at Pulldan to the best of 
his ability—and failed. ‘‘When you do come back, my 
worthy friend Arthur, I can’t imagine 
you handing out any of the well-done- 
thou-good-and-faithful business. I’ve 
held the fort, it’s true; but your reputa- 
tion as a real live lord will need dry clean- 
ing before you’re able to use it again.”’ 

He thought of the inextricable tangle 
everything was in, and of the worse 
tangle it would get into if he were to re- 
main any longer. 

There was a knock at the door of the 
gun room, where he had formed a habit 
of sitting, and Joe Polkins, the American 
pill manufacturer, entered. Joe was a 
good sort. 

“Excuse me, Lord Amlett,’? he said 
cheerily, “‘but I wanted to mention one 
or two items.” 

“Fire away,” said Jeremy. ‘Will you 
smoke?” 

“‘T think not; I been figuring it out and 
I can’t see why you should leave just 
because I’ve rented the place. If you 
care to stay on I’d be only too pleased. 
I’m rather lonely and I’d be glad of com- 
pany.” 

“Jolly decent of you,” said Jeremy. 
“But the fact is I’m going to London 
incognito simply for the sake of escaping 
from myself for a little while. I should 
be happy to see more of you afterward, 
but at present I can only hope you’ll 
understand that I’ve got to get away.” 

Polkins, who was enormously wealthy, 
young, unmarried and appreciative of 
everything English, was admiring the fin- 
ished beauty of the lawns that stretched 
down from the window. 

““T believe there’s someone moving 
across there; looks like a lady,” he said. 
“‘And by the way, before you go, would 
you mind putting me right about your 
neighbors?”’ 

“To tell the truth,’’ said Jeremy, “‘I 
know next tonothing about them. I don’t 
visit much, and for some time past I have 
been living in London.”’ 

“But tell me,” said Mr. Polkins, who 
was anxious for information. “I want 
to get this right. Back home we figure 
that the county families kind of go with 
the estate. You’d be brought up with 
7em. You’d certainly know them.” 

“The war’s changed a good deal of 
that,’’ said Jeremy. ‘‘ You see, I was out 
of England for years, and since I came 
back I haven’t had time to pick up 
things.”’ 

Mr. Joe Polkins, who was a shrewd 
judge of men, looked quizzically at 
Jeremy. 

“‘T’m sorry,”’ he said. “I can see you’re trying to put me 
off. Naturally you don’t want to rent the county families 
along with the plate and the servants. I get you.” 

“Ton’t be a clown,”’ said Jeremy, “or a bonehead, or 
whatever it is you call it. I’m not trying to freeze you off. 
I honestly mean what I said. I don’t snub people like that. 
If I want to tell ’em something I tell ’em. Dash it all, 
America hasn’t got a monopoly of sincerity. You expect 
us to be snobs, and then when you find something you 
think fits the theory you jump at it. I like you, Polkins. 
But you mustn’t be so thin-skinned. We’ve got used to 
speaking the truth in England since the war. Perhaps the 
contact with America did it.” 

Polkins roared with laughter at that. 

“There’s something in that!’’ he said. ‘‘You did me the 
honor to say you liked me. Well, I’m glad you do. And 
I’m relieved that you didn’t try to hand me out any of the 
lord stuff. I must say I’d really be pleased if you’d stay on 
here as my guest.” 

“‘T’d like to; but really I daren’t,” said Jeremy. ‘‘Per- 
haps some day I'll claim your hospitality in America.” 

“You would have a great welcome,”’ said Polkins. ‘‘I 
don’t see why you don’t go to America to live. That’s the 
country !”’ 

“‘T was afraid for a moment,” said Jeremy, ‘‘that you 
were going to tell me it was ‘God’s own country’!”’ 

Polkins grinned. 
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Lastly There Was Olivia 


“T’m really serious in this. I want to see more of your 
kind in America. I came over to England for two reasons. 
One was to get the right dope about it. That’s easy as ly- 
ing. The other was to find a Mrs. Joe Polkins.”’ 

“That'll be easier than lying,” said Jeremy—‘‘or it 
ought to be.” 

“Not so easy as you think,” said Polkins. 

““T’d be very happy to oblige,’’ said Jeremy. 
kind of a wife would you like?” 

The moving figure they had seen emerged from the trees. 
As Jeremy watched, a wild idea came into his head. If 
only 

“She ought to be a lady, and her family should be the 
genuine article,” said Polkins. ‘‘ My own tree’s got its roots 
down in the South country for a hundred years and then 
some. 

‘Also, the future Mrs. Polkins ought to have the kind 
of mind that’ll take to new ideas as a dog takes to rabbits. 
And she should be a good looker. She should have brains; 
she’ll need them.” 

Watching the distant figure moving across the lawn to- 
ward them, Jeremy reflected with whimsical delight that the 
description fitted Lady Dorothy to a nicety. What a solu- 
tion! Then he groaned inwardly and added “What a 
hope!”’ 

“‘Tt’s up to you, Polkins,” he said. 
in on another’s matrimonial plans. 
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had given Willett, his man, orders that he was at home to 
no one, and was preparing a little well-chosen dinner for 
himself and Olivia. There were to be oysters and cold 
salmon, plovers’ eggs and a pheasant; and he was looking 
forward to a long, peaceful talk with Olivia, safe from any 
interruption. 

They had reached the fish when Willett approached his 
chair and murmured, ‘‘ Lady Dorothy is downstairs, milord.”’ 

“T’m out,’”’ said Jeremy. 

“T know, milord. But she insists on waiting. 
milord, she knows you're in.” 

The humor of the situation struck Jeremy, who, of 
course, had no idea of the violent conclusions to which 
Lady Dorothy had come. 

“Put another cover, Willett,’ he said, ‘‘and ask her 
ladyship to come up.” 

“Ah,” said Jeremy, rising as Lady Dorothy entered, 
“‘this is unexpected!” 

““They told me you were out.” 

“Yes,” said Jeremy easily, “I told Willett I was not at 
home. But I hope you'll dine with us now.” 

Lady Dorothy kissed Olivia with more than usual 
warmth, and then, keeping her arm about her, said, “‘I 
have something I want to say first.” 

“Take my advice,” said Jeremy; “have dinner first. 
There’s nothing like a meal for restoring the sense of 
reality.” 

‘““Can’t you ever be serious?” 

“‘Not between courses,” said Jeremy. 
Willett.” 

He beat her on that point, and it was not until the dishes 
had been cleared away and coffee brought in that Lady 
Dorothy was able to begin her task. Somehow, in this 
quiet room, lighted by candles and very beautiful in its 
serenity, she found it very difficult. The man himself made 
it difficult too. He was curiously elusive. She found it 
difficult to pin him down. ‘‘You had something serious 
to say?’’ he challenged her at last. 

“Would you like me to go?” said Olivia. 

‘“‘No, my dear; it concerns you; it concerns all of us.” 

Olivia looked at her with dawning amusement. What 
dramatic disclosure was this strange woman about tomake? 
Olivia felt sorry for her. They had none of them been quite 
fair to Lady Dorothy, and if the disclosure was what she 
thought it might be, they would be still more unfair. 

“T have come to say,”’ said Lady Dorothy, ‘‘that I can 
no longer be a party to this farce. That is not Lord Amlett. 
It is not your brother.” 
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To her horror, Lady Dorothy realized that Olivia was 
laughing. She rose, deeply affronted. 

“No, no,” said Olivia, ‘“‘don’t go. I’m sorry I laughed. 
But really it is too comic. I’ve known all along that he 
wasn’t. You don’t suppose that if he couldn’t take you in 
he could deceive me? I knew from the very first. There’s 
no harm init. Arthur is goodness only knows where. Until 
he comes back Mr. Laytree is taking his place. No harm 
has come to anyone. It’s not his fault that he’s supposed 
to be Lord Amlett. No harm need come to anyone. You 
can denounce him if you like. But you’ll find it difficult to 
persuade people that you know better than his own sister. 
Philip acknowledged him as his brother before his death. 
Everybody knows that. Where’s your proof?” 

Lady Dorothy was silent for a while. Her fine profile, 
accentuated by her astonishingly individual type of hair- 
dressing, stood out against the dark paneling of the room. 
Her peculiar pallor was exactly the type which goes so well 
by candlelight. In spite of her emotional excitement, there 
was yet a smile in her eyes—the mocking, fugitive smile of 
the woman who can only laugh at everything lest she 
should too easily cry. 

Life had been kind to Lady Dorothy; it had given her 
beauty, wealth, friends, culture, amusement, a beautiful 
home, a long tradition; but the last gift was withheld, and 
she knew it. 

She watched Olivia as the girl’s eyes turned back to 
Jeremy. There was the explanation. Olivia loved him! 

From a great distance she heard a voice come to her— 
Jeremy’s voice, that was so like Arthur’s voice, that had so 
much in it she was to lose. She listened to its queer warm 
tones, to the slight hesitations and mannerisms she knew 
so well, to the hidden laughter in it, and the faint note of 
wistfulness. 

What did it matter to her what the man was saying? 
Soon she would not hear that voice any more. As though 
words mattered! She smiled vaguely, half at herself, half 
at the scene in which she was taking part. She could see 
herself as from outside. She could stand apart in con- 
sciousness and watch her own attitude in the drama, re- 
flect upon her own bearing and expression in the triangle; 
she was too self-conscious ever to find reality. She could 
only see reality through the veil of her own consciousness, 
know that it was reality, and pass on to the subtler hair- 
splittings of her own modernist creed. 

Jeremy, with Olivia at his elbow and Lady Dorothy be- 
fore him, apparently in some sort of trance, mumbled 
incoherently. The voice which to Lady Dorothy’s ears 
sounded so _inti- 
mate, so musical, 
was to Jeremy a 


washout. He was 
making a mess of 
things. 


a Lo mes oriny: 
‘Lady Dorothy,” 
he said haltingly, 
“but it’s hardly 
my fault. I can 
hardly expect you 
to care a hoot for 
my difficulties; 
but when I was 
launched with a 
manservant and a 
stock of boiled 
shirts I was told 
nothing of your 
existence. I wasto 
live in this flat and 
hold the fort. It 
was a lark, and a 
rotten lark at that. 
Well, it’s done 
now. You know 
the truth, and you 
know that Olivia 
knows.” 

“T know more 
than that,’’ said 
Lady Dorothy, 
with a puzzling 
smile that had 
more hostility 
than friendship in 
it. She still held 
her head high, fac- 
ing them as though 
they were two 
enemies and she 
was afraid of their 
slightest move- 
ment. Her voice 
was cool and well 
under control, her 
big eyes fixed now 

(Continued on 
Page 128) 
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A Preference Adventure 


NDER this quizzical title the London Economist 

presents a critical review of the experiment in prefer- 
ential trade now being conducted between Canada and 
British Caribbean colonies. Before the war Canada had a 
commercial treaty with the British West Indies, not in- 
cluding, however, Bermuda, British Guiana or British 
Honduras. The results of the commerce under this treaty 
were not satisfactory and the treaty lapsed during the 
war. In 1920 a new treaty was concluded, in which Canada 
gave substantial preference in duties to West Indian prod- 
ucts coming from the British colonies—including, for ex- 
ample, lowerduties on sugar,rum, limes, grapefruit andcocoa 
beans, with a general provision for duties not higher than 
50 per cent of those levied on products coming from foreign 
sources. In return, the West Indian colonies granted lower 
rates on imports from Canada, varying from colony to col- 
ony. It was mutually agreed that the preferences should 
apply only to goods entered by direct shipment, and there 
was an understanding that freight rates were to be mu- 
tually controlled. In conformity with these provisions, 
Canada has since maintained a ship subsidy for the service 
to the West Indies. 

Recent years have witnessed numerous attempts to 
establish preferential trade relations between Great Britain 
and the dominions and between the dominions and colo- 
nies. 

The new budget of the present British Government, 
recently introduced by Churchill, contains recommenda- 
tions for the establishment of preferential trade relations 
within the empire. But the traditional British traders have 
little faith in such devices and point to the results of exist- 
ing trade preferences in support of the objection that pref- 
erences do not enlarge trade between the countries. Trade 
data from the West Indies are adduced to support this 
position. 

Cuba, Porto Rico, Haiti and San Domingo raise in gen- 
eral the same products that come from the British colonies 
that are included in the Canadian preference treaty. The 
purpose of the treaty was to increase the trade of Canada 
with the British colonies at the expense of the non-British 
West Indies. The trade figures are, in general, the test of 
the success or failure of the agreement. These figures fail 


to show that the treaty has accomplished much, as illus- 
trated by the following comparisons of imports and ex- 


ports: 
CANADIAN TRADE WITH BRITISH WEST INDIES, IN MILLIONS STERLING 
IMPORTS EXPORTS 
1919. > bicmra sarc eta Nae etme e patte th scy Se 8.4 11.2 
1923 92. hse onbae aeolian Ah one Ree, i 12.4 19.5 
1924. SA eit mya Es mela ee 13.8 11.0 
CANADIAN TRADE WITH NON-BRITISH WEST INDIES, IN MILLIONSSTERLING 
1919. sive ee, oe Os, Se ew, ee 7.9 6.1 
1923. °F, Ran ee ete OT A, 17.4 6.3 
1924.1. VALE RR Ee ee. Sd 19.7 8.2 


It is hard to find in these figures evidence that Canadian 
trade with the British colonies has been relatively im- 
proved or Canadian trade with the foreign West Indies 
retarded under the operations of the treaty. The foreign 
countries seem to keep up their exports to Canada despite 
higher duties and shipping discriminations. It is not 
merely the Economist that finds the results nega- 
the Canadians find them disappointing and a govy- 
ernmental trade commission has been sent to the West 
Indies to find out why the preferential treaty has not 
given positiveresults. Perhapstheymay find that commerce 
sometimes follows other influences than the color of flags. 


tive; 


Taxes and Mystery 


AXES, like any other heavy expense, would not be so 

disturbing if there were no mystery about them. It is 
said that aside from death, nothing is certain except taxes. 
But the amount—the total—is often but vaguely defined 
right up to the day of payment. It is not so much the cost 
of building a new wing to the factory or meeting the sur- 
geon’s fee that hurts; it is the dread of expenses larger 
than expected. 

To the extent that revenue laws are wisely conceived and 
intelligently administered the payment of taxes will be 
rendered tolerable. With the high rates of the Federal in- 
come tax and the many complex questions that necessarily 
arise in their application, we must not expect collection and 
payment to besimple. There is less excuse, however, for so 
much of the mystery that is connected with public under- 
standing of state taxes. 

To a constantly increasing extent both individuals and 
business concerns are moving from state to state to avoid 
what they regard as intolerable levies. New legal resi- 
dences are taken up to avoid state income taxes, death 
duties, mill taxes on intangibles and various forms of fees 
or licenses on business operations. To the extent that these 
laws tend toward confiscation, or discriminate unfairly as 
between classes, or produce revenue which is unwisely 
spent, the victim can hardly be blamed for seeking a more 
complaisant legal residence. 

But it is to be feared that much of the talk concerning 
the relative burden of taxes in different states is only poorly 
informed gossip. Wealthy sojourners in expensive resort 
hotels are told by fellow vacationists and idlers not to settle 
here or there because the taxes are simply terrible. Perhaps 
they are and perhaps not. Shifting about may prove to 
be the usual unhappy process of jumping from the frying 
pan into the fire. 

What citizens need is more accurate and comprehensive 
knowledge not only of the exact burdens of government but 
of what it will mean tothem. It would be well if every state 
handed to all newcomers and prospective settlers a full 
exhibit of its governmental expenses and what a person 
with a given income and a given amount and kind of prop- 
erty is expected to pay and will be compelled to pay. - 

Farmers who settle in a new’ state usually find that the 
agricultural department of the state university has pre- 
pared suggestions for their help. Why shouldn’t state 
treasurers, controllers and tax commissions enlighten the 
newcomer as to his burdens as well as his opportunities? 

It is a standing and disgraceful challenge to our powers 
of self-government that investors never quite know whether 
they should pay or will be forced to pay local and state 
taxes on stocks and bonds. Usually they are expected to, 
theoretically, and for the most part in practice they do not. 
There is no uniformity in law or practice. 

The states have different needs and resources and are not 
all at the same stage of development. One may be obliged 


to spend more than another, or its legislatur 
must. Complete uniformity in revenue mea 
impossible. Yet the spectacle of citizens, 
persons or corporate entities, moving about, 5 
fiscal safety is most unpleasant. It does not; 
citizenship, for loyalty and patriotism, or fo, 
structive community building. 
There can be sane leadership in these as w 
strictly political issues. There are states incli 
the rich and penalize corporations, with a 
that affluent individuals and companies alike 
Other states offer the attractions of nearly eo 
from taxation. The socialistically inclined 
possible those that are slack, and these ] | 
refuge states create in the public mind a falg, 
idea that government can be conducted with: 
the simple expedient of letting George pay f 
People are beginning to understand the har’ 
from unnecessarily high Federal income taxe) 
to learn the possibilities for evil that lie i 
skelter system of state taxes. Absolute uni 
possible and perhaps not desirable. But ni 
exists for continuing the present confusion an) 


Seen and Not Hear: 


N EXPERIENCED and observant Tar2 
A the national parks was asked if most 
put many questions to him. | 

““Yes,”’ he replied; “‘but they don’t wait fi 
Getting on is greatly facilitated by the ali 
to other people, by a self-control that avoids) 
the conversation. But a merely studied listii 
substitute for the real thing, which is a genuk 
what the other person has to say. Thereisa 
a good-looking but brainless woman has 4 
look up into the face of every man she meet 
“Oh, how wonderful you are!”’ a 
Business and professional success does nof 
require such artificial make-believe interes 
person. But it is helped by a real interest in f 
for the point of view of others. The advice } 
to children that they should be seen and not e 
to doctors, reporters, sales people and ek 
I wonder if physicians fully realize what aa 
pression they make upon their patients wh) 
quietly, and as if they were really concen 
patient’s story! 
Very many of the failures in human ie 
caused by one person holding the stage i 
reasonable feelings of the other person do no’ 
expression. Newspaper reporters learn ‘tl 
careers that if they appear quiet and unc: 
obtaining valuable information the perso\) 
viewed is likely to keep on. People not only le 
they don’t like to be interrupted by the rust 
by exclamations or an overeager mann 2 
others. 
A goal is often reached most quickly 
pression that it is of no particular impo 
men are told to be enthusiastic and z 
inconsistency here, a clash of opposing 
no. Zeal and enthusiasm should be inn 
more than manner. Not only should 
with consideration for the enthusiasn 
accomplish most when trained and har 


the trained mind—these, when combin' 
an effective weapon. One learns more b; 
than by always talking of oneself. It is 
people will accommodate themselves 
peculiarities in their companions. Th 
grateful to the relatively few among t 
raise their voices or speak more clearly ' 
side to the other. 

Success in business and happiness in p 
quite largely upon our relations with o 
such relations be harmonious if we are 
away at our own opinions and preferé 
listening to the other fellow’s? 


E always had the alarmists and the 
+s with us, and probably always 

The extremists of the two classes 
ment, the moderates nearly 


1¥the United States submit to any indignity 
end itself, openly declaring that no matter 
1/stances, they will neither wear a uniform 

Others, although often referred to as 
a ready to serve their country in time of 
group of pacifists, fortunately, are few in 
e little influence, although they are very 
latter group strive constantly to promote 
|. e that there are other and better ways of 
tin by maintaining the greatest armament 
specially do they insist that an attempt 
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to acquire such power is more likely to provoke war than 
to prevent it. The two classes are, therefore, not definitely 
aligned. There are all gradations of both, ranging from the 
extreme jingoes among the alarmists to the extreme inter- 
nationalists among the pacifists, who acknowledge no 
allegiance to any country. 

This is an age of propaganda, and upon no other subject 
has it been so freely used as upon that of national arma- 
ment. A pamphleteering war has ensued, with the plat- 
form and the press as auxiliaries. And in one respect the 
alarmist has a decided advantage, for any statement which 
startles or frightens is eagerly sought by the sensational 
newspapers and is more likely to obtain publicity even in 
the most reputable and conservative journals than prosaic 
facts or calm discussion and argument. 

The contending parties have produced a mass 

of conflicting claims which relate in part to 

technical mat- 
ters upon 
which experts 
disagree and 
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which cannot be properly treated here. A part of 
the dispute involves plain facts as to which there 
should be no disagreement, although there often is, 
and a part is with reference to governmental poli- 
cies, upon which the student and publicist may properly 
express an opinion, and as to which a member of Congress 
must sooner or later come to a definite conclusion, if he has 
not done so already, for both the national legislature and 
the administration are beset by the opposing forces. The 
questions involved are of. such super-importance that 
every citizen ought, if possible, to inform himself correctly 
with relation to them. 

Since the World War every nation professes to be against 
a war for conquest. Each insists that it desires merely to 
be able to defend itself. So also the alarmist says that his 
only purpose is to prepare against attack. Certainly our 
nation should be prepared to resist aggression, but what is 
reasonable preparation, and what preparation do we have 
or can we have? In answering this question it will be 
necessary to consider what our position is as a result of 
the Disarmament Treaty and what our national policy 
ought to be. 

The most violent contention has been over our Navy, 
for it is generally agreed that the Navy is and always will 
be our first line of defense. Its place in history began with 


(Continued on Page 166) 
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ORAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 
“Some House, I’ll Say! I'l Just Run 
Home and Bring Vi to Look it Over 


Class Day at Asterisk University 


N THE lee of Drinkwater Hall a tent with a banner of 
| the class of ’05. Several members of the class of ’05, 

dressed in baby clothes, stand about a keg of near- 
beer. They clink mugs and sing bravely: 


“Then pour down the whisky and highball, 
There’s beer and there’s brandy to follow, 
We can’t stir a foot or an eyeball, 
But hurrah, boys! We're able to swallow!”’ 


Under the Washington Oak a veteran of ’95, dressed as an 
zesthetic dancer with horn spectacles, is telling his son, in 
the cap and gown of ’25, how they used to bullyrag the 
policemen, cutting all their buttons off and holding their 
heads under the fire hydrants. The son listens with respect- 
ful incredulity, and quite right too. 

In front of Biddulph Laboratory two members of the 
class of 710, dressed as sailor boys, are conversing: 

‘Gosh, it’s great to see you, old man!” 

“Well, if it isn’t old Well, you haven’t changed a 
particle!”’ 

“Say, old horse, we had a great time when we were 
roomies freshman year, didn’t we?”’ 

“T’ll say so! Why don’t you look me up sometime— 
lunch or something? Like to talk over old times.” 

“Sure. We certainly ought to keep in touch.” 

‘Well, it’s been great to 
see you, you old rascal.” 

“Does a fellow good, 
don’t it? Well, so long, 
you poor old fish!” 

Each approaches the sec- 
retary of his class surrepti- 
tiously to inquire the name 
of his roommate of fresh- 
man year. 

Back of Wohlgemuth Li- 
brary the class prophet’s 
voice is heard: 

“And then I dreamt I 
went down Wall Street, 
looking for Spike Kennedy. 
I says to myself that any- 
body who could make all 
that money out of the Stu- 
dent Laundry would make 
a big clean-up in Wall 
Street. So I stopped and 
asked a street cleaner if he 
knew of Spike Kennedy, 
who’d probably just made 
a big clean-up in Wall 
Street. And hesays, ‘Sure! 
I’m Spike Kennedy.’ And 
sure enough, he’d just made 
a big clean-up in Wall 
Street.” 

Four campus dogs, tired 
of barking at the class 
prophet, dig up the newly 
planted Class Ivy, which 
was to grow and cling for all 
time as a symbol of the 
class’s affection. 


DRAWN BY G. B. INWOOD 


“Oh, Vil I’ve Found the New House You've 
So Long Wanted. 
Roofs and Pirate Landlords Any Longer 
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We Won't Stand Leaky 
thing. 


In the shadow of Wakeman Hall the chairman of the en- 
dowment drive has maneuvered a wealthy member of the 
class of ’90 into a bad position between a rubbish can and 
the stone wall. 

In the portico of the Administration Building stands a 
desperate professor. He has just wounded the feelings of 
Walker, ’05, by confusing him with Winkler, ’85, who was 
expelled for cheating in exams. He has been trying in vain 
to explain to Stillson, ’00, why Stillson ’28 failed to make 
his father’s fraternity. Miss Ada Abercrombie, his bright 
graduate student of 1910, to whom he had proposed mar- 
riage, is crying softly. He has greeted her as Suzanne. 

On the steps two members of the class of ’15, dressed as 
sheiks, are exchanging photographs of their wives, chil- 
dren, houses and cars. 

The president of the university emerges from the build- 
ing. He has just run into his office to spray his throat. He 
begins toa group of the class of ’80 his ninth speech that day: 

““Men of ’80, sons of old Asterisk, in welcoming you I 
feel that you strengthen those bonds with the past of Aster- 
isk of which we are so proud, and which, in a higher, deeper 
and wider sense, is, or are, nevertheless, an earnest of that 
future which, if I may venture the prophecy, is still to 
come. It has been a year of achievement, on the football 
field, in our classrooms, in our new experimental cow barns, 
generously presented by the Hon. Olaf Hanson, to whom 
we are to present tomorrow the degree of Doctor of Classical 
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How They Made Dad Feel When He Insisted on Having a Voice in the Vacation Plans 


“‘Say, Isn’t it a Little Dream? Reasonable 
Rent; Peachy Neighborhood and Every: 
Hop in and Look it OQver”’ 


“Beans! I Wouldn’t Live in 
borhood Rent Free. It's Ob 
Peachy for Us" 


Letters. But we must not lie down upolg 
we urgently require a gift of cows to put ip 
experimental cow barns. And in conclusion 
beacon light which warns mariners of the rig 
which compass them round, so will your Aln|\ 
kind foster mother, bid welcome, thrice wilo 
one and all!” 

‘A long yell for Prexy!” goes up the ery|A 
yell rings forth: 


‘Gobble gobble gobble gobble, sis-boomh! 
Asterisk! Asterisk! Blah! Blah! la 
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For small remuneration I’ve no doubt he cou bi 
Of all the stock in trade to start the young exj-in 
In fact no more exertion than is used in shellg | 
(A simile proverbial for the easiest of easy tas.) 
It has not added greatly to the sum of humaioy 
And none enormous fortunes to this melancha fo 
But once you catch the malady, a kind of sub 9 
That preys upon the poet’s intellectual infirnie: 
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Give your family this special treat tonight! 


| Serve the pea soup made by the most famous soup chefs in 
the world—Campbell’s! Know what it is to taste pea soup blended 
in such wonderful kitchens! 


When the peas are selected with such expert care, when they’ re 
blended with such rich, smooth country butter, when the seasoning 
is so delightfully French, don’t you believe that the pea soup will 
be the best you ever tasted ? 


So easy to prepare this Cream of Pea! 


Simply heat Campbell’s Pea Soup in a saucepan 
and stir until smooth. Heat an equal quantity of 
milk or cream to the boiling point separately, and 
add to the soup a little at a time, stirring constantly 
(using a spoon or Dover egg beater) to keep soup 
smooth. Serve immediately. 


lrve, My cannon curve | kinds 
dbell’s Soup I owe. 
 helunch that gives me punch, 12 cents a can 
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He Had Run Out to the Sidewalk, the Chinaman Confessed, to See What Was Afoot; and a Moment After He Did So, Sophie Came Running Out of the Shop z 


Vv 


O DANA came again to the little shop upon 
S the squalid street. In his first unreasoning 
haste to protect Sophie from the insane 
anger of the mad old man, he would have run 
the whole of the way; but even with the best of wills, he 
found himself presently panting and exhausted, and he 
looked around for a taxicab, and for a while spied none, 
though he fretted with impatience at the delay. When he 
succeeded in hailing a passing vehicle, the cab immediately 
became involved in a maze of traffic from which Dana 
thought the driver would never extricate himself; they 
emerged into comparatively empty streets only to begin 
an alarming bumping and swaying, testifying to a flattened 
tire. Dana thrust some money into the man’s hand and 
continued his way afoot, running, darting through alleys, 
cutting across corners, taking what seemed to him the 
most direct route toward the spot he sought. 

But he had always hitherto come to the little shop along 
a certain thoroughfare; his present approach confused him; 
and after ten or fifteen minutes of blind haste, he abruptly 
recognized his surroundings and realized that he had borne 
too far to the east, was still blocks away from where he 
wished to be. He tried another taxi, but this driver was 
inexperienced and the town was strange to him; the man 
attempted to take a shorter route which turned out to be 
longer. Dana, peering up and down the intersecting streets 
they crossed, at last discovered the familiar Elevated 
structure two blocks away to his left and shouted through 
the window to the driver; and a moment later they were 
on the mean and sordid street at last. 

Dana was quite sure they must turn to the right; they 
did so; and he perceived at once that he had been wrong 
and shouted to the man to swing around. These continu- 
ing delays worked him to a turn of frantic impatience; he 
had time to imagine the most appalling enormities; and he 
flung himself from the cab at last, before the door of 
Jasper’s shop, with his blood afire. 

It was a little after sunset. In open spaces, a pleasant 
dusk must have been falling, shadows collecting in every 
corner while the opalescent light of the western sky filled 
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the quivering air; but here, in this narrow way, beneath the 
shadow of the Elevated structure where the trains full of 
commuters roared by, the beauty of the dusk was lost and 
there was only a dull and somber shadow like an evil night. 
Lighted bulbs or gas jets had appeared in store windows 
here and there, and the street was full of people, released 
from their day’s employment, moving to and fro on many 
errands before seeking their homes and their evening meal. 
Dana blindly, and of habit, paid the taxi man and let him 
go; it did not occur to him that he might presently need 
transportation. Then he swung toward the shabby little 
store, 

Doing so, he saw that he was too late to avert whatever 
had occurred. For the door of the shop stood open, and as 
he hurried in, he noticed that the dirty glass in its upper 
part was shattered and gone. 

He stood within the doorway, his hand upon the knob, 
and he called, “‘Sophie!’”” And more loudly, with a desper- 
ate appeal in his voice, “Sophie!” 

But he got no answer to his call; and he had again that 
consciousness of an oppressive silence in this musty room, 
full of the smell of mold, packed with shattered furniture 
and worthless odds and ends. Outside, the noises of the 
street rolled by; the voices of people speaking many 
tongues came to him, and the odor from a thousand cook- 
ing dinners and the stench from the litter underfoot. But 
these things struck his senses only faintly; he was deaf- 
ened by the silence within the store. It was dark here; 
only a single gas jet sputtered sardonically, as though to 
wink a lewd and knowing eye at his discomfiture. 

The stairs were at his left, incased within a false wall; 
and he flung himself at them and mounted, reckless of 
whether old Jasper might be murderously waiting for him 
at their head. But when he reached their top and found 
himself in the little eubby-hole which served Jasper as bed- 
room and office, the old man was not there. Dana stood 
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ary 


if 


for a moment looking to right aj] 
in the half darkness he could ill 
squalor and disorder here, the Ite 
the shabby chairs, the cot againstie 
the window sill a small flower of some pitifulleo 
sort bloomed in an earthen pot, and he kneys0 
put it there. 

Sophie! He saw the door that must lead) hi 
and his heart pounded with affright, for the m 
door were shattered and the door itself was we. 
ready, he bore through this gaping opening,nd 
into the room which had been hers. He kr! 
orderliness it wore like a seemly garment! 
cleanliness of the linen on the bed; by the: 
too, there was a flower. The room was 
light; the illumination had ghostly and 
and Dana caught himself trembling. 
way and that, discovering nothing sa 
table in the middle of the room, its con 
the floor. 

There was another door at the rear, 
this with a wrench and found himself int 
barred windows looked upon an alleywa 
narrow bathroom adjoining was as emp’ es 
Neither Sophie nor Jasper was here. a 

Yet Sophie had been here—had sought tol 


self against her uncle. Toso much thes 


room gave testimony. When Jasper 
somehow have won by him, down the 
Dana thought, below stairs now. And a 
his steps and plunged down to the lower 
below there was, save for the small circle’ 
the gas jet, almost total darkness. He 
and lighted another jet, and peered he 
welter of chairs and clocks and chests 
ancient tables; even looked into the el 
where Sophie had found the sword. 
But Sophie was not here; nor was Jasp(#™ 
Dana knew himself baffled, and stood uncerta ™! 
(Continued on Page 39) 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

red then that the glass in the street door was 
|| went that way and out to the paving again. 
|ndlestick lay in the street just beyond the 
h oicked it up and fingered it, and thought it 
en the missile which broke the pane in the 
shing throngs of people brushed past him, 
not at all; he looked here and there among 
ce of someone who might give him enlight- 
und no responsive eye; turned to the right 
¢ t random into the Chinese laundry in the 
2—and so came by the information which 
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slowly, for the Chinaman was taciturn and 
jidently unwilling to be involved in any 
tlight arise from the affair. Dana had to use 
.| knew to persuade the man to answer his 
ell him what had occurred. And when the 
slelded, Dana still had trouble in understand- 
4) Chinaman’s utterances were obscure and 
t |ways easily intelligible. 
dnd Dana understood—understood that old 
dae home, walking more swiftly than was his 
ing along the sidewalk, brushing his way 
ugh the good-natured throng. The old man 
ithe shop; and a little after, the Chinaman 
it he heard outcries in Jasper’s voice, and 
wil of blows and shattering wood, and then a 
nm) audible above the uproar in the street. 
J ut to the sidewalk, the Chinaman confessed, 
:jis afoot; and a moment after he did so, the 
wed for Jasper, Sophie, came running out of 
dething flew after her, through the glass of the 
: tuck her on the back of the head and she fell 
eibut got up and fled again. And then old 
sled, and ran after her. But he lost ground 
higirl was, it appeared, much the fleeter. 

§ at about this point in the affair he saw a 
ediing from the other direction and made him- 
ous, and he knew no more of what had hap- 
t!: felt sure that both the girl and Jasper were 
elie officer arrived. 


With this much Dana had to be satisfied; with this 
knowledge that Sophie had escaped from her uncle’s 
clutches, at least for the time. But he had to accept also 
the fact that Jasper was free and that he had sought to 
follow the girl; and that she had fled empty-handed, into 
the city that was still strange to her, where she knew no 
one, where no safety offered anywhere, where he, Dana, 
was her only friend. The young man came up out of the 
laundry full of perplexity, full of a desperate eagerness to 
find her and to protect her and comfort her. And he stood 
still for a moment, uncertain which way to turn. 

He thought then that she must in her moment of need 
have remembered that he had gone to Crooper’s—must 
have tried to find him there. It would, he calculated, take 
her some time to make her way to that establishment; she 
would have to inquire her way. He guessed that she must 
be without money, since she could have had no time to pre- 
pare for flight; pictured her as he had left her, hatless, in 
that slightly faded yet crisp and attractive dress which she 
habitually wore about the shop; and groaned to think of 
her helplessly groping her way, asking directions from 
chance passers-by, attracting by her very appearance the 
attentions of the curious. If she was making her way 
toward Crooper’s, he might still be there before her, and he 
set off swiftly. It was now full dark, near the theater hour; 
and the thought of Sophie tormented him. Crooper’s 
would be closed; but if he could be there before she found 
her way to the spot, he might receive her. 

He remembered that Jasper, when the old man realized 
that the girl had escaped him, might well turn his steps 
toward Crooper’s too. The sword must act upon him like 
a magnet. But if Jasper went back to the spot, he might 
so easily encounter Sophie there. Thus more and more 
impressed with the necessity for haste, Dana spurred 
himself on. 

So he came by and by in sight of the shop, and felt a burst 
of relief, because there was in the vicinity no suggestion of 
excitement such as must have followed any encounter be- 
tween Jasper and the girl. Still he hurried his steps, till he 
reached the lighted show windows. The sword, he saw, 
was gone; and he had a momentary thought that Jasper 
might have returned and tried again, more successfully, to 
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lay his hands upon it. Then decided this was unlikely; 
thought it more probable that Crooper had put the thing 
in security for the night. 

He looked around, to right and left, and saw no trace of 
Sophie; but he did discover the policeman who had been 
here before, still at hand, and watching him somewhat 
narrowly. 

Dana at once approached this man, said smilingly, 
“Remember me, don’t you?”’ 

The officer nodded. 

“You’re the fellow that took it on the run here a while 
ago.” 

“That’s right,’”’ Dana agreed. 

“Been a young lady here. Guess she was looking for 
you,”’ the policeman told him. 

And Dana asked sharply, “Looking for me?”’ 

“Described you pretty close,’ the policeman assured 
him; and he added dryly, ‘‘Said you were good-looking, 
though.” 

‘Where is she?’”’ Dana demanded. 

“She went on,’’ the officer replied. 

“‘A mighty pretty girl, in a kind of blue dress, without 
a hat?’’ Dana suggested, and the other nodded in assent. 
Dana hesitated for a moment, then gave the man some 
explanation. 

“The old fellow who made the row here went back and 
tried to take it out on her for selling that sword in the 
beginning,’”’ he explained. 

“You know a lot about it,’’ the policeman remarked. 

“‘T’ve been in it from the start,’’ Dana agreed. ‘But 
now I’m trying to look out for her. The old man’s hunting 
for her. You haven’t seen him, have you?” 

“Yes, he came back too,’’ the other replied. ‘‘But he 
spotted me, and he ducked again.” 

‘Was this before she came?” 

“No, after,” the officer said, reassuringly. ‘“‘She’d gone.” 

“Tf you see him again, grab him,’ Dana directed. 
“‘He’d have killed her if he could. The old fellow’s crazy— 
not safe to be at large.” 

“T’m staying around here long as I’m on,” the other 
assented. ‘‘We’re keeping a man here all night, case of 
trouble. I guess we’ll pick up the old coot before morning.”’ 


“‘Keep Away From Me!’ He Cried Passionately. ‘“‘Don’t Lay Your Hands on Me!”’ 
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““T won’t feel safe till you do,’’ Dana assured him; and 
he asked quickly, ‘‘What did you tell the girl?”’ 

“Told her you went off at a run, and she said you’d 
probably started for the shop.” 

“‘That’s where I went,’’ Dana agreed. 

“T think she set out to go back there,” the policeman 
suggested. 

‘‘She’s apt to run into him there,’”’ Dana protested, 
startled and uncertain. “I don’t believe she’d go back. 
She wouldn’t dare.” 

“She didn’t act scared to me.” 

Dana smiled faintly. 

“She has a lot of courage.’”’ He considered. ‘I just 
came from the shop,”’ he confessed. ‘‘I must have passed 
her on the way. I’m going to hop back down there again. 
If she comes this way, you keep her here, will you?” 

‘“Keep her here?” 

‘She doesn’t know anybody in town,”’ Dana explained. 
“‘She’s just like a baby. Somebody has to take care of her. 
You keep her for me if she comes.” 

“Well, I’ll tell her, anyway,’”’ the other agreed; and 
Dana nodded and turned away, starting for the second 
time to retrace his steps toward the shop. 

But he was cooler now, able to think more clearly; and 
thus thinking, it began to seem to him more and more 
doubtful that Sophie would, indeed, return to the haunt 
where she was most likely to encounter Jasper. Whatever 
her courage, she could not be willing to face that insane 
old man again; she would try every means first in the 
effort to get in touch with Dana. Of this the young man 
felt sure. 

She did not know where he lived; Dana had never told 
her this. But she did know, he remembered, the name of 
his paper; and if she was as cool and as much mistress of 
herself as the policeman thought, she would at least tele- 
phone and leave a message for him there. Dana was by 
this time in a taxicab, which he had directed to the shop. 
He decided to stop and himself telephone an inquiry to the 
office; then it occurred to him that it would take only a 
little more time to go himself, so he hailed the driver and 
changed the man’s instructions; and five minutes later he 
alighted before the building in which the paper’s editorial 
rooms were housed. 

They were, these rooms, on the third floor. He took the 
elevator and alighted at that floor, and entered the ante- 
room, and stopped then, full of a relief so great that it 
choked him. 

For Sophie was composedly waiting for him there. 


VI 


HE paper on which Dana was employed published both 

a morning and an evening edition, Dana being on the 
evening staff. The two organizations were, as is often the 
case, separate and in decided rivalry; but they occupied 
the same quarters. As a consequence, there were at this 
hour in the early evening as many men about as though it 
had been midday; they were continually coming and 
going through the anteroom, on their way to or from the 
elevator or the composing room below stairs. Busy men, 
often in their shirt sleeves, with green shades above their 
eyes and a smell of stale cigars and hot ink and burning 
metal clinging to their garments. Other folk came and 
went—came to see someone on the staff within, waited in 
the little anteroom, were admitted or dismissed. The place 
was small, not a dozen feet in any direction; and its only 
furnishings were the desk where a cynical office boy sat 
shearing clippings from the afternoon papers and receiving 
callers, and two benches upon which eallers could wait 
when it was necessary for them to do so. 

Thus the spot was hardly one to be chosen for trysting 
purposes. It was no more private than the canvas-walled 
pulpit of a traffic officer. But in this hour neither Dana 
nor Sophie was conscious of its shortcomings. He was too 
pleased to have found her, and she was too delighted to be 
found, to quarrel with their surroundings. This was for 
them the hour which comes to many young people related 
as they were, in which much is said without being spoken; 
they had been, thus far, and without any open recognition 
of the fact on the part of either of them, drawing steadily 
together. 

In this moment of his finding her, the process was 
completed. It was as though the encounter which 
ended their brief separation was also a union of their two 
persons which should never be dissolved; and both felt 
this, and found support and comfort in the knowledge that 
hereafter and forever each of them would be of the other a 
large and larger part. 

But what they said had to do only with the business in 
hand. When Dana first saw her his relief was enormous; 
when he looked more closely, approached her, sat down by 
her side, he perceived the strain under which she had suf- 
fered and the weariness in her eyes; and he remembered 
that matter of the candlestick flung after her through the 
shop door, and asked softly, “Are you hurt, Sophie? Are 
you all right?” 

She nodded, smiling reassuringly. 

“Yes, quite all right,’”’ she told him. 
glad you’ve come.” 


“But I’m very 


“He didn’t hurt you?” 

She shook her head. “No.” 

“The Chinaman said he threw a candlestick at you, 
knocked you down.” 

She raised her hand to touch the spot. 

“There’s a bump there,’”’ she assented quietly. “It 
made me dizzy for a moment; but it didn’t break the skin. 
No, I’m quite all right.” 

“T’ve been trying desperately to find you.” 

Their voices were low; they were completely unconscious 
of the scrutiny of the office boy. He spoke to Dana now in 
a scornful tone. 

“She come here looking for you, but I told her you 
wouldn’t be here till in the morning,” he said, as though 
accusing Dana of breaking faith by thus returning to con- 
found him. 

“But I am here, you see,’ Dana told the youngster 
amiably. 

“You ain’t no business here,”’ the boy insisted. ‘I told 
her so. She said she was going to wait; and if she wanted 
to do that, why it wasn’t up to me. I told her you wouldn’t 
be back.” 

“Well, that’s all right,”” Dana assured him. ‘“There’s no 
harm done.” 

“You hadn’t no business coming back tonight,’ the boy 
insisted aggrievedly. 

Sophie spoke to him reassuringly. 

“T’m sure you were right,’ she declared. ‘‘But, you see, 
I thought this was a good place to sit and rest for a while, 
and I knew he might come back. I’d seen him after you 
did, you see.” 

She smiled, and the boy melted under this smile. 

“Well, all right,”” he agreed grudgingly. “But you’d 
sit around here a year and not find him after five o’clock, 
most of the time.” 

Dana spoke to Sophie again, once more lowering his 
voice. 

“T knew something had happened to you,” he told her. 

“How did you know?”’ 

He told her how he first came to Crooper’s and what he 
discovered there. 

“‘T guessed your uncle would go back to the shop,” he 
explained, ‘“‘and I was afraid of what might happen. I got 


there quick as I could, but half a dozen things went wrong. . 


And when I did get there, you were gone.” 

She shuddered a little. 

oe Yes.”’ 

“You ought to have come away before,”’ he reminded 
her. ‘‘It was no place for you.” 

‘“What was it maddened him so?” she asked. 

“He found out what Crooper paid Pendleton, I guess,”’ 
Dana explained. ‘‘He saw the sword there, and tried to 
take it; claimed it had been stolen from him. They called 
a policeman. He’s going to have to be put in an institu- 
tion, Sophie. It isn’t safe for him to be abroad.” 

‘“No,’”’ she assented; ‘‘no, he mustn’t be left to himself 
again. Have they arrested him?” 

“No,’’ Dana told her. “But they will.’’ He touched her 
hand. ‘Tell me what happened,” he urged, “‘if youcan. I 
hunted for you all through the shop, and upstairs. I was 
wild, Sophie.’’ She nodded. 

“T know. You must have been. But I couldn’t leave 
word for you, Dana. I couldn’t think of anything but 
getting away.” 

‘He broke in your door,” he reminded her. 

“Yes,’’ she assented; and for a moment she was silent, 
her eyes fixed, her body rigid. With a little shiver she 
freed herself from this spell. ‘‘I was downstairs when he 
first got back,’’ she explained. “But at first he didn’t pay 
any attention tome. He just muttered and raved to him- 
self, and I could see how wild he was. I had never seen 
him so bad. So I got out of his way, Dana. I didn’t dare 
to speak to him, so I went upstairs.” 

“You ought to have gone out on the street—come after 
me,”’ he protested. 

“T couldn’t,’’ she reminded him. ‘I hadn’t hat or coat 
or anything. I did think of doing it, but I had to go up- 
stairs to get my things; and when I’d done that, he came 
up after me, into his room at the head of the stairs. And I 
didn’t dare try to pass him, that room’s so small. So I just 
jammed the chair under the knob of my door—there wasn’t 
any key in the lock—and for a while I listened to him, 
trying to make out what had happened.” 

“You poor kid!” 

“He was furious with you,” she explained, touching his 
hand. “Talked terribly about you. I could tell that he 
was sitting at his desk, and I knew he wouldn’t move. I 
thought of getting supper for him; thought that might 
quiet him. So I took off my hat again and went into the 
kitchen. I couldn’t hear him so plainly from there; and 
it was a relief, ina way. But I left the kitchen door open, 
because I was afraid of what he might do. And then he 
tried to open my door and called my name.” 

“You ought to have dropped out of the kitchen win- 
dow,”’ he told her. 

“The windows there are barred, the way they are on the 
ground floor,’”’ she reminded him. “Oh, I’d have run if I 
could. But there wasn’t any way, so I went into my room 


and spoke to him through the door. He told 
the door, and he called me frightful things; | 
couldn’t. I told him I was dressing—tried to 

“T can see now that was the wrong thing to, 
tinued. ‘‘The opposition only made him ang 
picked up an andiron and began to pound | 
panels, shouting what he would do to me, 
push the bureau against the door, but I could 
and then I saw the panels give way and he was: 
arm through.’”’ She was, Dana saw, trem] 
memory. ‘I was pretty desperate,” she eo: 
lost my head, I suppose. Anyway, I caught 
my hands and tried to hold it; but he was eve; 
strong for me. He was appallingly stron 
wrenched free and jerked my hands against t} 
panels.’’ Dana saw then that her hands we 
and torn, and he pressed them in his with a er; 
“And then he reached through again and pus]| 
aside and thrust the door open,”’ she continue 
came in. His eyes were wild and his mouth y, 
his teeth seemed to stick out.’”’ She tried to ] 
sort of man you see in nightmares,” she bol 
never shall forget him, Dana.” 

“You mustn’t—you mustn’t be so distresge,’ 
“Tt’s all right now. I’m going to look out | 
now on.” 

“T know, but it was terrible,’’ she insisted, 

“T know.” 

“He just jumped at me,” she explained. “' 
away; I was behind the table, and I guess he| 
see it. I hadn’t lighted the gas and it was] 
ginning to grow dark. Or perhaps he was too) 
anything. Anyway, he tripped over the tak 
turned it and fell over it right at my feet, , 
them; and I jumped past him, Dana, and 5 
laughed shamedly. ‘Oh, I ran like a little eg 
I’d said I wasn’t a bit afraid of him.” 

“T’m afraid of him myself,” he assured he 

“And he came scrambling down the stairs «« 
I heard the glass shatter in the door, and somi 
in the head; but it just made me run faster, lu 
smiled. “I got away from there mighty quickl] 

“The policeman said you came to Croo)! 
suggested. She nodded. 

“T thought I might catch you there. I wi 
wanted to be with you.”’ He pressed her han). 
I just kept running; but when I came to betr 
felt safe, and I asked directions, and a man to! 
go. I had to keep asking. But when I gi' 
weren’t there. Only the policeman said y 
there and run away.” 

“‘T hurried to get to you,” he explained. 

“T guessed you must have done that,” she 2’ 
I was afraid to go back to the shop again alo, 
here. And the boy said you wouldn’t be bach'e 
was quiet and safe, so I just waited. I thoug) 
come.” 

““You’re the bravest thing!” he cried. 

‘When I ran so?” 

“T know; but you looked brave when I ¢ 
You weren’t flurried or excited; you were jul 
head. This was the safest place for you.” 

“T think I’d have stayed here till you car’, 
him. ‘I was afraid to go out again; so I trie 
composed and very much as though I belonji 

“You belong anywhere I belong,” he assud 

She smiled at that. 

“That sounds very nice,’’ she said. 
ticularly practical, is it?”’ 

“T’ll tell you,”’ he explained, “what we'll dc ! 
to go up to my mother’s for a while. I couldr 
you a job on the paper here, but there’s no !25 
no reason for your working. Mother’ll be mh 
have you; and I’m going to take a week off ¢ 
and I’ll be at home then, and—we can plan fh 

“She'll think it’s funny,’’ she reminded hi. 

“Oh, I’ve written her about you,” he assiet 
think if you didn’t go up there pretty soon si¢ 
here to see you.” S | 

He saw her faint color and leaned toward * 
office boy chuckled audibly, and Dana reali: 
were, after all, not alone; the world was withié 
as he checked himself, the night city editor, ™ 
Slade, passed through on his way to the cor 
and spoke to Dana in the curt and nervoulé 
bitual to him. Dana returned the. greeting 
matter-of-fact tones addressed Sophie. _ 

“But there’s no train up there tonight,’”@ 
“and if there were, I couldn’t go up with you ® 
to take you when you go. I can arrange & 
morrow; the day after’s my regular day 0) § 
shift it.” “, 

She said uncertainly, ‘“‘I don’t know whaio 
as though I’d been uprooted; I’m more or 13! 

“T’ll take you up to that hotel for women f # 
he said. ‘‘ You can get some sleep and rest thes 
in the morning we'll go to mother.” 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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The New 
Hupmobile Four 


Club Sedan 


} 

: Only a trifle hi ae 
| higher than Qo ~ 
an open car ir 


Now Watch 


| this new Club Sedan shoot still higher in popularity 


New body lines and new beauty; still more gen- 
| erous room inside; three even wider doors; 
| increased comfort and convenience; new up- 
| holstery; new vision-ventilating windshield. 


Priced very close to the open cars, the —_ as well as chassis; surpassing performance, 
Club Sedan is far and away the most economy and long-life—all the features 
popular of all body types on the Hup- — which make thousands regard the Hup- 
mobile Four; and with these new supe- mobile as the best buy in the entire 
riorities, it is bound to outrun its own motor car market. 


record. All Hupmobile dealers are showing the 


Sturdystamina and sound qualityinbody | new Four Club Sedan. 


GETRAGOUAINTED WITH YOUR HUEMOBILE DEALER. HE IS Ay GOOD MAN TO KNOW 


HUPMOBILE 


FOURS AND EIGHTS 


hell.”’” So he said. I heard him. I’m Bob Weir. He 

did not mean by this sweeping accusation that I had 
broken all the Commandments from the fifth on, in order 
to be so mean, but that I had cracked some of them by 
ignoring the golden rule. 

I have. I have demoted and fired men by the hundred, 
have climbed over their heads, have pushed them out of 
my way, turned deaf ears to their pleas and have remained 
calm when confronted by their tears, I have worked and 
made men work, and then worked harder. I have cut 
wages, pared expenses; and when the men gained a seem- 
ing ascendancy with their union I have had their leaders 
spotted, watched, for an infraction of our rules, and then 
had them discharged. 

I have never blacklisted a man. It takes one meaner 
than I am to do that, and I am mean enough to be immune 
against poison ivy. The blame for my meanness is more 
with the jobs I have held than upon me personally—for I 
am a mine bcss. 

I am the old-fashioned kind of mine boss. I believe in 
making men do what I do—work. Some will think the old- 
fashioned kind does not exist today. Apple sauce! They 
do. They’re scarce. I’m living and I’m bossing and I know 
of several that are just as mean as I am. The woods—or 
the mines—are full of them. 

Hard-boiled? No. Gruff? No. I am at times somewhat 
agreeable. I am not sanctimonious—not a bit—and I am 
an expert dollar chaser for our company. I had the rough 
corners on me knocked off in the mines years ago. A pol- 
ished diamond, that’s me; black, but polished. None of the 
finer attributes interfere with me. I push on. If you don’t 
believe it, search me out if you can and try to get a strangle 
hold. 

But let’s move on and see about it. 


Bu WEIR is one of the meanest men this side of 


Strikes That 1 Have Known 


WAS born August 1, 1877. That was the day of the riot 

in Scranton. I don’t remember it, naturally, but I’ve 
heard both sides of it discussed. First, I heard the men’s 
side, my father being a miner. I guess the men pretty 
nearly starved during that strike—the six months’ or the 
big strike, as it was variously called—and I have heard my 
father say that the big boys down in New York didn’t miss 
a meal. That struck me as being funny. I resolved then 
to be one of the big boys. 

Anyway, it gave the men all the strike they wanted, for 
there was not another strike until 1902, except a local one 
at Hazleton in 1888. The Regular Army encamped on 
Shanty Hill, Scranton, following that riot; and it was not 
long afterward that the men started to work, licked, and 
licked right, at the reduced wages. 

The ascendancy the companies gained in 1877 they held 
until 1902, twenty-five years. The ascendancy the men 
gained in 1902 they have held since that time, nearly 
twenty-five years. If there is any way to break their hold, 
I am looking for it; and I think I am going to find it when 
or before the men’s twenty-five years are over. 

On that fatal day of August 1, 1877, the men began 
gathering early in the morning on the flats below the city, 
since built up, and in a few hours a large crowd had as- 
sembled. There was much talking, some speech-making 
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and plain hunger among them; and when one of them cried 
out ‘“‘Let’s march into the city,’’ everybody followed the 
lead. 

They were met at the car shops by the mayor, who read 
the Riot Act to them and whose life was threatened. But 
he escaped unharmed; and the mob—for it had become 
one—marched on and were met at the junction of two 
avenues by the Coal and Iron Police, fired upon, two of 
them killed and the rest stampeded. And thus ended the 
riot of August 1, 1877, except for the marks on the brick 
walls of the adjacent building made by the bullets that 
went wild, occupied by a cracker bakery. 

That twenty-five-year interval, 1877-1902, was not an 
extremely fruitful one in the anthracite regions. There 
were no strikes, true enough, except the minor one men- 
tioned; neither was there any work. One hundred and 
thirty to one hundred and seventy days a year was all the 
time necessary for the breakers to run to supply the de- 
mand, and during that period 30 per cent of the output 
from the mines went onto the culm banks built like moun- 
tains around the breakers. 

The short Hazleton strike was a boon to the other dis- 
tricts, languishing under a dull demand. The trade re- 
vived, the striking miners went into other fields to work, 
and for a brief period there was real activity in the coal 
business. At that time the term ‘‘scab” was unknown. 
An unfair workman was called a blackleg. Our district was 
filled with them; but because of the lethargy of the men, 
there were no epithets used and no hard feelings developed, 
and these strikers dwelt and worked unmolested among us. 

I was loading coal for my father at that time. My recol- 
lection starts in the mines with a shovel in my hands. I 
guess I was born with a shovel in my hands instead of a 
silver spoon in my mouth. Boyhood, I had none; and with 
schooling enough to know how to read and to add figures, 
so that I could compute our wages and verify the figures 
on our monthly due bills, I started to work. Every hand in 
the family able to work was needed to help fill our stom- 
achs. I remember acutely that one February during the 
late 80’s our colliery worked three days, and the money 
that came into our home that month was less than twenty 
dollars. Do the companies or the men want to go back to 
that base? 

I know from talk I heard among the miners that we 


worked under a sliding scale, but she didn’t slide much. . 


The selling price of coal determined the rate of wages paid 
us, and as the selling price remained low, our wages re- 
mained low. The scale was known as the labor-basis scale, 
and that is all I know or want to know of it. Like a ratchet, 
it worked only one way for us—downward. 

There were things that I did want to know. The one 
prominently in my mind was, in a short time, how bosses 
were made. These short, sharp, decisive men who visited 
us once a month with a tape line and book and measured 
our yardage, and put it down in figures in the book several 
feet less than the number of feet we had driven, were an 
object of a great curiosity. There was always a dispute 
about these figures when the due bills were given out. 
Father’s measurement with his homemade yardstick was 
always a yard more than the measurement made with the 
tape, reckoning from the peg where the previous month’s 
measurement had ended. But he was paid by the tape 
measurement and no other. They all were. 


“Times Ain’t Like They Used to Be”’ 


the condition of his breast, or props, or the» y 
his ear, the miner listened and did not talk bi. 
they possess that I did not possess? Size?/, 
than any I saw. Strength? I inwardly be 
tie them in a knot. Intelligence? No. Kno 
not sure. | 

I asked our boss one day for a job. I we 
him out. I had not said a word to father abo jt 
he had wound up his tape, after measuring }jp 
put it in his pocket, patted the outside of 5 
sure it was there, lighted his pipe—we stk 
then—and was ready to depart, I said rightyt 
loud, “‘Give me a job, Jonesy, will you?” r 

Jonesy! Well, that’s what we called him yey 
around. 

Jonesy looked startled. He turned on nj 
He pulled hard on his pipe and tried to eyen d 
he spoke. I suppose he thought I’d die rij . 
him. I didn’t. 4 

“A job?” he asked. . “Man dear, you go 


Getting What I Went Afte ? 


“THIS is no job,” I retorted. Father haco 

the mine car and stood ready to make 
his son’s sins of disrespect. ‘‘Do you thi 
load coal all my life?”’ 

That made Jonesy gasp like a fish. 

“Dear me, Sandy, who is this young ups 

“You'll have to excuse him, Mr. Jones, e’ 

I felt sorry for father then. I realized hove 
had been broken. 

“Oh!” Jonesy said again. That word “|” 
clarify his brain. He often used it. “What hd 
you want?” he asked, turning back to me. | 

“Driver boss, for a start.” 

“Oh, is that all? I thought you wanted \y 

“T’ll have it or one like it some day.” | 

He looked me over pretty thoroughly ‘en 
smile dawning in his eyes. | 

“Driver boss? And what would you do i 
driver boss?” 

“T’d make these lazy driver boys get mc ¢ 
for the miners to load and make the track Me 
tracks so we aren’t all the time putting duns}! 
road.” . 

That went through his hide. I was talkinw! 
lived. I saw him straighten up his back. 

“My goodness, I believe you would!” pa 
no reply. When I have nothing to say, I kip 
what you have said sink in. I saw it sink) i 
He squared his shoulders, took a pull at hisip 
see,’”’ and left us. 

I got the job, and started out by doing jt) 
I would do. I had to beat two driver boys ala 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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1, whenever motor cars are discussed, Buick 
rominently and favorably in the conversation. 


1 group of representative Americans, ask for 
yn. Buick is one of the first names you hear. 
mardly find such a group that does not include 
dyners, people qualified by intimate daily ac- 
ice to know whereof they speak. 


¢eryone, whether a Buick owner or not, in- 
wick in his or her estimate of the few best 
“1 motor cars. This is largely because Buick, 
the years, has produced a motor car of invari- 
(superior quality. 


ppular liking for this famous motor car has 
tngthened by the accuracy and soundness 


7K MOTOR COMPANY -: - 
MPC ANADIAN FACTORIES: 
i 

Hf by 


BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT ae 
Buick will build them . 
a 


Everyone Includes BUICK 


- FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Mc LAUGHLIN - BUICK. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES +++ DEALERS EVERYWHERE g@ 
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When wee ee 


“TAL 


of Buick design. Buick engineering is responsible 

for the Valve-in-Head engine and its continuous re- 

finement; and for such distinctive Buick features 

as the automatic lubrication of all driving units, 

the Sealed Chassis and Buick sechanical four-wheel 
rakes. 


And Buick sales have been steadily increased by 
the vast public indorsement Buick cars have won—to 
the profit of Buick owners. For it 1s great volume 
production in a factory second to none that makes 
possible the low Buick price. 


Neither you nor anyone else will question your 
good judgment, when you ultimately become a 
Buick owner. 
tor 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Oho aAWA. .ON TA RIO 


> PIONEER BUILDERS OF VALVE-IN-HEAD MOTOR CARS 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

into insensibility and subjection before I got the action I 
wanted, and I threatened to tear the hide off the track 
boss. He was as big as I was, older, harder; but after we 
had called each other all the pet names in our vocabularies, 
and very choice ones they were, he began stirring his 
stumps. He knew I had Jonesy behind me and he knew 
Jonesy had a bad habit of saying ‘‘Take your pail and go 
home,’’ so he put men to work where the roads were the 
poorest, putting in new ties, respiking the rails and regrad- 
ing. I worked and I made him and his men work. 

The first result, in less than a month, was more mine 
cars hoisted up the shaft every day we worked. Jonesy 
didn’t say anything about this to me. He didn’t need to. 
I saw him two or three times a day now, and I could feel 
his eyes following me around and his ears listening to my 
remarks while he said ‘‘Oh!’’ I soon ran him into his hole. 
He had to go out after more coal, because my men got out 
all the cars loaded in jig time. That made him work. 

We were the first colliery under the company to get out 
30,000 tons in one month, and I did it. That was the kind 
of a mean fellow I was at that time. 

I heard Jonesy and the big boss from headquarters talk- 
ing about it one day. The conversation was not meant for 
my ears—not Jonesy’s end of it. He took all the credit. 
After he had absorbed all that was floating around, I went 
inside the shanty where they were talking. I had been 
standing outside near the open door, watching the footmen 
caging the unending string of mine cars my men were haul- 
ing to the foot. Mules, not motors in those days, remem- 
ber, too. 

Jonesy looked up at me and scowled. The other fellow 
looked at me and asked, ‘‘Who the hell is this man?” 
without opening his mouth. I wasn’t afraid of either of 
them, scowls or looks or questions. 

“T want another job,” I blurted out. 

Jonesy gasped and the other fellow leaned back in his 
chair and smiled. He looked at me a while and then looked 
at Jonesy. 

Jonesy was paralyzed. He kept on gasping. 

“What kind of a job have you got and what kind of a 
job do you want?”’ the big fellow asked. ‘‘ Who are you?”’ 

“T’m the driver boss, Bob Weir,” I answered. ‘‘I want 
a job with more work and more pay in it.” 

“Ts that all?’”” He seemed to be pleased about it. “‘The 
first part of your demand is an easy one to grant.” 

“Dear me,’ said Jonesy, recovering. ‘Do you know 
who you're talking to?” 

“You and him,” I answered, nodding my head at them. 

The big fellow laughed at that and I cracked a smile. 
Jonesy was getting mad. 

“This is Mr. Bonner, our division superintendent,” 
Jonesy said with awe in his voice. 

There you have it—Gog—gog anthracite. What did I 
care for Mr. Bonner? I wasn’t worshiping him. I waited. 

“You come in here interrupting us with your demand 
for another job as if we didn’t have anything else to do but 
listen to you.” 

“How long have you been driver boss?’”’ Mr. Bonner 
asked. 

‘Six months.” 

Bonner put two and two together right away. He was 
studying my face carefully. From that his eyes went to 
my shoulders and down to my hips, where the table be- 
tween us intervened and shut off my legs and feet, and 
back to my eyes, which had been watching his intently. 
There was a cry outside, a crash, and I turned and ran out. 
Car in the sump! 


The Bosses of Yesterday 


E SLUNG a chain from the bottom of the shaft cage 

around the car and hauled it up to the road level, tug- 
ging it back as the engineer lowered the cage until it was 
on the track again where it belonged, half the coal in the 
sump under the water. Three minutes. Not a word spoken; 
cars going up the shaft again. 

“Be careful,’”’ I admonished the footman, and turning 
to go back to the office almost bumped into Mr. Bonner, 
who had been standing directly behind me. 

“Quick work, Bob,” he said. I was his then and there. 
The tone of his voice won me. “Do you do all your work 
as quietly as you pulled that car out of the sump?” 

“No. If they don’t do things the way I want them to 
they hear from me, and they know it,’”’ I answered. ‘Any 
man that will work can get along with me.”’ 

I was attached to the tail of Mr. Bonner’s kite a few 
weeks later and began going upward with him. We had a 
lot of lazy foremen up and down the valley and I was put 
on their trail. That was the beginning of my acquiring a 
title, the one that still sticks to me, justly or unjustly. 
The company, the Grand Hollow Coal Company, became 
my fetish, and for it I brushed everything else aside and 
walked right ahead over anything and everybody that 
opposed it or me. 

At that time a boss, big or little, was held in veneration. 
That feeling at present has given way entirely to venera- 
tion of another kind, the one given by the men to their 


union. Both of them are bad enough, but I think the 
latter is the worse. 

I do not think I was the object of any of this kind of 
regard. If I was, I was not entitled to it, nor did I crave it. 
In some localities the blood of the bosses and their fol- 
lowers accounted for most of it—three kinds of racial strain 
then, but now dissipated by the flood of a different blood. 

We ran a racial trio— Welsh, Irish, Scotch. All you had 
to do to know which kind was predominant was to talk 
to the first employe you met. His accent or brogue would 
tell you at once the place the boss or his forbears came 
from. 

Then the Huns began flocking into the region, a motley 
horde that were willing to do any task given them to do, no 
matter how hard or disagreeable. As for danger, they did 
not realize that there was any, and were therefore that 
much more valuable. They were good hard workers and 
obeyed orders when they understood them. 

Jonesy took the credit for discovering me. I went to 
him for advice on technical questions. He was skilled in 
mathematics and I was skilled in handling men. He 
coached me along until I was able to pass the required 
examination to get the coveted mine foreman’s certificate. 

The questions the solemn examiners ask have always 
amused me. How long and how far and how many and 
how often? Volumetric efficiency; horse power of a fan, of 
an engine, and the thousands of cubic feet of air passing 
through a gangway or a return airway where you stand 
holding your anemometer; and the symbols of the differ- 
ent gases given off. All very useful in their proper place, 
but I hold today and have always held that a boss’ knowl- 
edge is summed up in his knowledge of men. Let the en- 
gineering departments solve these other questions. 


Letting Bob Do It 


NSTEAD of queering a man by asking him to write down 

the distances between chamber centers driven on an 80- 
degree angle from the gangway, I’d ask him this for a 
change: ‘‘Two men apply to you for the same job, one 
union, one nonunion; which one would you hire?” 

Which one would I? I’ll tell you without fear or favor. 
The union and nonunion have nothing to do with it. I’d 
hire the man. If I were not capable of telling which one he 
was, I should not be entitled to be a boss. 

My answer is not the correct answer in some quarters 
where the old order changes not, but it is the right one. 

Whenever I fired a man, I did not ask him if he were a 
union man or not. Why ask them that question when you 
hire them? Leave that to the unions. They’ll have him 
soon enough. They’ve got us 100 per cent now, and it is 
entirely our own fault. You don’t believe it? You don’t 
have to. But when I was on Bonner’s kite we were not 
bothered by union questions. 

The coal business was beginning to pick up a little. We 
began gradually, as the years slid along, to work more 
days. The country was growing. They were buying more 
coal. And Bonner kept trying to tread on my heels or the 
tail of my coat for more tonnage. He was the most per- 
sistent cuss I ever knew. It kept me busy day and night 
keeping out of his way. He was forever coming around and 
catching me in a muss-up or arun-in with one of the bosses; 
seemed to smell them out, and he’d stand to one side until 
I was through. 

When I went into a mine to boost the tonnage, the first 
thing I did was to look over the tracks. Generally they 
were bad, full of water, mud and filth, and were out of 
alignment, and the poor mules’ heels were covered with 
sores—grease heel we called it. After a two-or-three-day 
inspection I’d drop into the foreman’s shanty around 
quitting time and tell him about it. What followed de- 
pended entirely on him. If he agreed with me, that ended 
it until a subsequent inspection and a close watch of the 
tally sheets again disclosed bad tracks and no increase in 
coal. If he disagreed with me, then we wired right into 
each other and I talked my side until I had talked him 
down—and often turned around to find Mr. Bonner stand- 
ing there listening. If the foreman was too stubborn I fired 
him; and if that didn’t satisfy him I showed him with 
my fists that I was a better man than he was when I had 
to. I had only two come at me that way. You see, I kept 
right on adding to my reputation. 

There’s another thing that went along with my job, and 
that was the topping of coal on the miners’ cars. We paid 
for a car of coal with six inches of topping on it at the 


breaker. The whole thing could have been settled forever © 


years ago by weighing each miner’s car of coal. Where 
they do, at a few places, they have no trouble about top- 
ping. There’s more coal on top of the car than there is 
inside of it. But when anyone mentioned weighing coal 
we held up our hands in holy horror; never do—my, no!— 
to weigh coal. I don’t know why. I begin to think we were 
wrong. 

In the districts where the coal is on a heavy pitch and 
the miner earns his pay by rib yardage, and his coal is 
loaded by the company, they avoid this topping trouble. 
The mine car is big enough to keep house in, but they 
don’t load them water-level full. I’ve often wondered 


about this. The coal is nearly all dirt, 
chunks here and there, but it doesn’t cos 
a full car than to haul one that isn’t ful 
It soon became customary for Mr. Bor 
Bob do it.’”” Thus I was let in for jobs: 
I became a claims agent, carried checks 
to widows whose husbands had been } 
and took from them signed legal release 
miners and had them sign exemption f, 
of which was right and proper, but no 
was before the exactment of the ind 
was often able to override protests an 
suits which claimants’ friends had urge 
company out of the courts. 
The twenty-five-year period of im 
wrote “‘impunity’’—was drawing to a ¢ 
us who had our ears open began to heat 
of discontent. Mr. Bonner asked me 
heard anything about the new organizatior 
office and we had been looking over the maj 
mine workings. — 
“Yes,” I answered; “I’ve been he 
organization every day.” & 
“Do you think our men will organiz 
“They will if the others do.” 
“Why should they? We treat them : 
“Not from their point of view, we d 
““What is their point of view? What 
their point of view? Speak right out.” 
“To begin with, my father is a mii 
point of view. He’s a steady, consery 
in favor of a union. Here is what he ec 
the strike of ’77 the companies haye 
wages of one man one cent.” 
“‘He’s wrong.” 
We looked at each other and we bot 
contradict him. 
“He claims,” I went on, “that t 
opportunity to raise wages volunte 
make any concessions, and that now 
and force the companies to do what 
to do.” 
“They can’t do it.” 
“That’s what I said and though’ 
changed my mind. They can do it an 
men are not the quiet men they wer 
noticed that. The organizers are at ¥ 
telling them of their power.” 
“T can’t believe it. Wherein have we, 
Coal Company, failed in our duties to 
“* Are you asking me that question e 
“Certainly, if you can answer it.” 


When the Men Were Org 


““T CAN answer it and you won't 
going to cite one case. Take my fi 
at the Meadow Lark. Jonesy is what I 
foreman—keeps his tracks in good 0 
shift of cars to his miners every day t 
abuse or swear at them and treats th 
consideration. I was in his office 
four o’clock, when the miners were co 
ing to him. Once when five of them 
same time he halted them as they 
asked them point-blank if there was 
on at the Meadow Lark. Yes—five 
the men would be foolish enough to j 
were given the chance? Five more 
No answer. Were they going to join 
looked at one another and back at 
them spoke up and said they had alr 
fact union men at that very moment an¢ 
organization to be completed to act. 
your own answer as to how we have fail 
They did.” 7 
Bonner was limp. 7 
““Why haven’t you kept me informet 
“T said ‘yesterday afternoon,’”’ I re 
I came here for—to inform you. The 
think their men won’t join, that the 
join; but I tell you now that every n 
regions already has joined or will jo 
Workers of America.” 
The strike of 1902 came as a distin 
pected it, least of all the men. The 
lated their demands, presented them 
refused and the men struck. An ep 
Where were we? At sea—all of us— 
in the same boat. Two captains, 
orders and no navigator. ~ ; 
The men left the mines, the boil 
they left the entire works to us, and ¥ 
keep up steam to keep the mines fro 
was a new experience. But gradually 
manned the shoyels in the fireroom, 
in the mines and slowly assembled 
(Continued on Page 
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The emblem—Body by Fisher—is onl 
ultimate satisfaction is in the longer service, the greater comfort and convenience, which the 
vast Fisher facilities enable us to build into Fisher bodies in every motor car price-division. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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More and More of Late We Find Skippers Hunting in Couples, a Man and a Woman 


populous countries of the world, but they find 

game most plentiful and the killing season 
widest open in the United States. The reasons are 
several and obvious. This genus of criminal, male and fe- 
male, is divided into three quite distinct classifications, in 
this order of bookkeeping importance: Paper men, skippers 
and prowlers, the latter including sneaks as a subdivision. 
The two first are dangerous in a financial sense only, but 
the prowlers proper are usually armed and are prepared 
to wound or kill if cornered in a room or while escaping. 

Of the bad-check criminals—paper men—and the bill- 
cheating crooks—skippers—it is a question which are the 
hotels’ worse enemies. But of all three classes, the skippers 
are the most curious and psychologically interesting. The 
particular game they stalk is a good time, by which they 
mean a gay time, with trimmings, for nothing. More and 
more of late we find skippers hunting in couples, a man and 
awoman. She is always his wifein name. Sometimes she 
is in fact. I have yet to find her an innocent confederate. 

One early summer evening, ten months ago, an expen- 
sive, well-kept touring car drew up to the doors of a leading 
Buffalo hotel. A man got out, assisted his companion to 
alight, tipped the carriage man and left him to send in the 
several pieces of hand luggage, and with the woman entered 
and registered; all in the casual and approved fashion. 


H ens crooks hunt their prey in any of the 


Skipping in Couples 


E INTRODUCED himself to the desk as from a city 

in a neighboring state, on a two weeks’ motoring vaca- 
tion with his wife. He arranged with the clerk to have his 
car cared for in a near-by garage, saying he would call for 
it himself whenever he required it instead of having the 
garage send it to the hotel. He chose an excellent suite of 
rooms, but not the most luxurious. 

They were a middle-aged couple; by their car and the 
quality of their baggage, apparently persons of some 
means. There was nothing specially to distinguish them 
from the run of well-to-do transient guests of a first-class 
hotel except that they were rather flashily dressed. But so 
are hundreds of others in a year. The man said they would 
stay a week or possibly ten days. He registered as J. M. 
Thomas and wife—the name is my own selection. This 
was on a Saturday evening. 


{2 


Mr, and Mrs. Thomas had their breakfasts served in 
their rooms, took their luncheons in the hotel restaurant 
and dined always in the main dining room. All meal 
checks he signed. On his standing order, the desk supplied 
him nightly with the best theater tickets and charged them 
to his account. Some mornings they motored about the 
city and shopped, and Mrs. Thomas would instruct the 
desk to pay for any store parcels arriving C.O. D. Usually 
after luncheon they went for a spin into the country, the 
ever-obliging management helping them plan these de- 
lightful little trips. Mr. Thomas liked one of the lobby’s 
best brands of cigars, bought them by the box and had 
them charged to his rooms. The garage kept his automo- 
bile in gas, put it on his bill and charged that to the hotel 
as authorized by the hotel. 

Saturday evening arrived again. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
came down to an early dinner, stopped pleasantly at the 
desk, and while she chatted with a junior clerk he asked 
the chief clerk to have his account made up, as they would 
be checking out late that evening. Mrs. Thomas here re- 
marked that it was so beautiful and cool they had decided 
to make a night drive instead of going in the heat of the 
morning. She said she would lie down for an hour or two’s 
rest before starting. 

She stopped and told that to the switchboard operator, 
too, on the way to the dining room, and asked if she 
would please not ring her. The girl said she certainly would 
not. The Thomases were such friendly people! 

They dined. 

From their rooms Mr. Thomas phoned to send up a 
porter. The fine bags were brought down. Mr. Thomas 
went around to the garage and got his car. He parked it a 
little way down the block from the hotel’s side entrance. 
Mrs. Thomas, stepping from the elevator without hat or 
wraps, strolled out through the lobby as he came in, and 
she called distinctly to him that she was going to the car to 
get something. The porter heard that. This was soon after 
eight o’clock. 

She was sitting idly in the car a moment later when the 
porter, by her husband’s order, brought out their bags and 
stowed them with care in the tonneau. Then he went back 


y William J. Burns 


to Mr. Thomas to get his tip. MrT! 
his bill from the desk and went upsiis 
outside of the door of their suite hu; t 
Please Don’t Disturb card. Mrs. Thos! 
it there just after the floor night watch can| or 
and she had called the night maid’s attentio|to 
when the maid disappeared she had gone dint 
Her hat and wraps were in one of the bags. 

Mr. Thomas presently came downstairs, 
his bill at the desk and explained that his witha’ 
her mind; she was not feeling quite well, | t! 
remain over until the following evening. fh 
cigar and strolled out to his car, where 
waited, guarding the bags and the coast. © 


Settled Without an Argumit 


HANKS to the Please Don’t Disturb ig! 
changing of watches upstairs and down, i 
morning before the Thomases’ rooms were'nt 
belatedly alarmed management and found0 
except of their furniture. The week’s bill foruité 
of meals, theater tickets, cigars, garage liveral' 
C. O. D. charges for wearing apparel and redlly 
articles “bought” and carried off by the wna 

more than $400. 
And the costly touring car that had beerlu¢ 
and ample security was—far, far away. — 
In seven cities within a year the gay midd’ag 
ases played this crook game and got away}! 
The victims were a hotel each in Buffalo, T! 
land, St. Louis, Philadelphia and Chicago, 
did they pay anything for their week’s }?4 
except in tips. :. 
Then they staged it a seventh time, 
walked into a net. s 
Rather than submit to arrest and prosecil0 
quietly and without any argument paid all sie? 
a fat roll, and they were permitted to climb to 
car and disappear. How many other hotels ®Y' 
defrauded I don’t know. But we haven't #" 
now in ten months. 
To put up the gate against such a care! 
cleverly acted crime as this, we advised hot th 
(Continuea on Page 52) 
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OLDsyOsILE 
Performance 
that inspires confidence 


F YOU will take the wheel of this 1925 


Oldsmobile Six and drive — as we invite 


_ you to do—you will feel a sense of complete 
satisfaction almost immediately. 


| It skims so smoothly over roughly rutted 


_ pavements—it gets away so smartly in 
trafic—there is a new thrill in its power 
and speed on the open road. 


In all these things, this car will arouse your 
And the longer you 
drive it—the greater your confidence will 


| grow. It wears well. 


Such quality could not be built into a car 
so moderately-priced—except for the com- 


bined purchasing and manufacturing re- 
sources of Oldsmobile and General Motors. 


But with these resources, Oldsmobile can 
and does give you a car that solely by reason 
of its enduring performance is bound to 
command your complete confidence. 


Go to any Oldsmobile dealer today. Look 
over the various body types. Their beauty 
of line and richness of finish speak for them- 
selves. Select any one you care to—and 
drive it. 


Its performance will tell you its own story. 
It is a car you will be proud to own and 
proud to drive—in any company. 


You can buy any Oldsmobile on General Motors’ easy-payment plan. All prices f.0.b. Lansing, plus tax. 


OLDs MoToR Works, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS OF CANADA, LIMITED, OSHAWA, ONT. 


EXPORT HEADQUARTERS: GENERAL MOTORS EXPORT CO., 224 W. 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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composed of foremen, clerks, coal inspec- 
tors, weighmasters and the odds and ends 
of nonunion men that drifted to us, climbed 
into our own boat and sailed away on our 
own hook, with everybody trying a hand 
at navigation. 

“The strike won’t last long,” 
commented. 

““Can’t,”’ I agreed. 

When it had lested a month, he repeated 
himself. So did I. Then we began to take 
stock. 

““Can’t we get some miners to work cut- 
ting coal?’’ he asked. 

“Dead easy.” 

I talked it over with Jonesy. He shook 
his head. 

“Too soon,”’ he said. 

Bonner believed in a punch. 

“Start around, Bob. You know our men 
and they know you. Collect enough to start 
work at one of our collieries and when the 
time comes we'll put them to work. Then, 
gradually, we can fill up the ranks until we 
have one plac2 working with a full quota. 
Get busy.” 

I got busy. I traveled up and down the 
valley from one town to the next, inter- 
viewing the men, butting into groups of 
them as they stood around, throwing out 
hints, asking questions; and when I got 
two or three of them segregated, coming out 
flat-footed with what I wanted. Thestrike 
was a month older before I had gone the 
rounds, and you’d be surprised by the num- 
ber of men I recruited. Not one! Encour- 
aging, wasn’t it? 

When I reported to Mr. Bonner he looked 
at me as if I was a complete failure. 

“T’ll get some,” he said. “‘I know some 
of them. Flacker’s got some miners work- 
ing behind a fence and I can get some.’’ 

“Flacker’s an individual operator and his 
men come from down country.”’ 

*‘What’s the difference? They’re work- 
ing.” 

“Look at the wages he pays.’’ 

“We'll pay bonus wages. We can sell all 
the bone in the coal and the bone will pay 
the bonus. We’ll go down country.” 

Well, we came back empty-handed. He 
tried another tack. 

“We'll drive down to the Whippoorwill 
and see Kammer and Kohlkee; they’re 
Polish. We can get them and they’ll draw 
the others.” 


Bonner 


Miners’ Logic 


So we drove down and led them up on 
top of a mountain to tempt them. They 
were brothers-in-law. Bonner was a good 
talker and I never heard him talk harder 
than he talked to those two men that after- 
noon. He explained, pleaded and appealed, 
and they listened intently and quietly to 
every word hesaid. I saw he wasn’t getting 
below the surface; but he kept on, made 
promises, quoted in figures the money they 
could make, and in half an hour had ex- 
hausted the subject and himself. 

“Now what do you think of my proposi- 
tion?’’ he asked. 

They both shook their heads slowly and 
sadly. 

“Do you think we’d have our children 
called scabs?’’ Kammer asked quietly. 

““What’s the children got to do with it?”’ 

“Tf we went to work for you, and got 
other men to work, our children would al- 
ways be known as the children of scabs. 
No, Mr. Bonner.” 

And so it has remained until today, 
twenty-three years later. 

“But think of the company!”’ he pleaded. 

Yes, the company, the battle cry of free- 
dom. I smiled. They didn’t live there 
at all. 

“What have we got to do with the com- 
pany?” 

“What? Don’t you work for it?”’ 

“Yes, we have worked for it.” 

“Don’t you expect to work for it again?”’ 

“We hope so.” 
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“Then you’ve got a lot to do with it. 
Why, man, without the company there’d 
be no work!”’ 

“There’d be another company.” 

“Yes, but that would still be a company. 
Don’t you men see what the company 
means to you, to me, to us?”’ 

No, they did not. 

** Aren’t you loyal? Don’t you feel loyal 
to it—love it?”’ 

Not a cent’s worth. They didn’t under- 
stand what he was driving at. 

‘*See here, fellows,’’ I said, taking a hand, 
“the Grand Hollow Company gives you 
work, and feeds, clothes and houses you and 
your children. Don’t you think you owe it 
something in return?”’ 

“See here, Mr. Bob, we’ve got to work 
for our living and we’d as soon work for one 
company as another. They’re all alike.” 

If any of you can improve on that conver- 
sation, go ahead. It has been set down word 
for word as spoken at the period mentioned. 
I heard it. I took a small part init. And I 
do not think it has changed materially dur- 
ing the interval of time that has passed, and 
I am not going to try to explain it. 


Wise Foremen and Others 


We did get a few men to work cutting 
coal—less than 100 all told. The idea, of 
course, was to discourage the strikers. It 
didn’t. It was a futile effort. I had some 
choice bits of sarcasm flung at me and I 
heard the company cursed, reviled and spat 
upon. Our company was not any different 
in this respect from the other companies 
that make up the roster of names in the 
anthracite coal fields. And do not criticize 
me for recording my observation during and 
since that period, for this is not written as 
criticism, but as facts. 

Mr. Bonner was disillusioned. We all 
were, I think. Jonesy even swore about it. 

““Dear me,”’ he said. 

I should like, as a company man, to be 


able to chronicle greater success attending 


our efforts than I am able to. A few indi- 
viduals started up bank washeries, and one 
man collected enough miners to be able to 
produce a creditable tonnage; but as for 
making a real dent in the ranks of the 
strikers, we did not. 

We started to work again under the 
award of the Anthracite Coal Commission. 
The men had won. The boot was on the 
other foot. And since 1902 they have been 
making the same mistakes the companies 
made from 1877 to that year. 

Mr. Bonner counseled moderation at 
first and a gradual tightening of the screws 
of discipline. Some of the foremen tight- 
ened down too quickly and we had a few 
petty strikes. That made it harder all 
around, for the grievance committees got 
in their fine work and had men who had 
been discharged reinstated and some figures 
changed on the due bills. The wise fore- 
men steered a straight course and avoided 
trouble. 

But after all, it did not much matter. If 
the foreman did no wrong, he was in warm— 
not to say hot—water most of the time; 
and there was an unending clamor of com- 
plaints and a constant seeking after new 
allowances by the pit committee, trying to 
get pay for items that had never been paid 
for and had not been considered in the 
award. It kept me busy going from one 
colliery to another settling disputes. I had 
learned how to say no early in life and it 
stood by me now. I said no every day and 
madeit stick. I reasoned it out that the pit 
committees wanted to take their victories 
into the local meetings, and the more they 
took the more they would take and, in- 
versely, the fewer they took the fewer they 
would take. The men struck on one of my 
noes. I went to Mr. Bonner about it. 

“Let it stand, boss,” I said; ‘‘let them 
strike. It’s a bluff.” 

The wrong advice seemingly when the 
country was hollering for coal and winter at 


hand. But he stood pat; not, however, 
until he had gone over the entire situation 
and credited Jonesy and me with being 
right. Then he stuck. 

The committee, having exhausted the 
resources of the colliery officials, asked for a 
meeting with him. He went over their 
claims and calmly told them our contention. 

“We are right, men, and you are wrong,” 
he said. It was a somewhat technical 
question having to do with rib allowance. 
“Whenever you come to me and can show 
that you are right and we are wrong, I 
shall be just as quick to tell you that as I 
am to tell you now that you are wrong.” 

I do not think they believed him; but, at 
any rate, they returned to their local and 
later informed Jonesy that they would go 
to work. That, of course, made him feel 
pleasant; but what could he do? He had 
been the one who had been in the habit of 
telling them when they could go to work; 
but that part of his duties had been taken 
away from him and relegated to a new 
boss—and an unfriendly boss, at that, for 
whatever loyalty the men had felt for the 
company had been transferred to the 
union. It and not the company was the one 
that had got them their increase in wages 
and decrease in hours. Their allegiance 
went with their loyalty. : 

This may be considered a very bold state- 
ment to make, but I think that one who has 
followed the controversies through the 
years will credit it as a general proposition. 
We had good union men who were faithful 
company men, but they were scarce. The 
union was decidedly in the ascendancy. 
The word ‘‘company” was no longer a 
fetish. 

It was soon noticeable that the foremen 
possessing the greatest amount of common 
sense were the ones who made the most 
progress. It was impossible to evolve a 
fixed policy, for the union was constantly 
searching for flaws, for seams in our breast- 
plate, and sticking pins and needles through 
the slits. Every man in our employ imag- 
ined he had a grievance against us, and at 
the meetings of the locals these were aired 
and brought to our attention. We were on 
the defensive at last—a bad position. 

I do not mean that we had lost any of our 
aggressiveness, but that it had lost its effec- 
tiveness. The men were indifferent. They 
felt that they could do as they pleased, and 
they did. None of them flatly refused to 
obey an order, but the order was often car- 
ried out in such a slipshod manner that we 
were amazed at the hold their new power 
had on them. In plain English, they did 
not care. 


A Strike Averted 


Jonesy related one incident to me. He 
had entered a miner’s breast, and noticing 
that the laborer was not throwing out all 
the large pieces of rock from the loose coal 
he was shoveling into the mine car, directed 
the attention of the two men to it. 

““What of it?”’ the miners asked. 

“Clean your coal—that’s what of it.” 

“The coal’s clean enough.” 

“No, it isn’t. Your laborer is loading 
rock in the ear.” 

“Well, we didn’t put the rock in the coal, 
did we?” 

“No, you didn’t; but you’re supposed to 
separate it from the coal.” 

“What if we don’t?” 

“T’ll stop your cars.” 

“Stop them. We’re loading the coal as 
clean as we’re going to load it.” 

Jonesy stopped'their cars then and there. 
There was nothing else left for him to do. 
The men struck. I went in with him and 
the committee to view the remains. Jonesy 
climbed on the bumper of the partly loaded 
car and began throwing out slabs of rock— 
his testimonials. 

‘Ts that all there was in his car?” a com- 
mitteeman asked, looking at the pile Jonesy 
had made. 
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If he had, all was lovely and he was allowed 
to enter the mines. If he did not have a 
button there was trouble, and we, the com- 
pany, paid the penalty of the dispute. Be- 
cause a union man had not paid his dues 
and received a new button to show it, the 
other men refused to work with him. He 
may have been just as good a union man 
at heart as were the nine hundred and 
ninety-nine other men that struck. It was 
contrary to the discriminating clause of the 
1902 agreement, but that made not one 
whit of difference. They struck. And the 
colliery had to remain idle no matter how 
great the demand for coal was, and we had 
to sit with our thumbs down until they had 
settled their differences. 


The Do:Nothing Policy 


Jonesy came into my office one day with 
a look of real distress on his face. 

“Dear me,” he said, sitting down. I 
knew it was pretty bad when he swore. 
“They’ve organized another local at the 
Meadow Lark.” 

“What for?” 

“T don’t know exactly. They had some 
trouble about the last election of the check- 
docking boss, and now we have two check- 
docking bosses, one for each clique.”’ 

The check-docking boss was born of the 
wage scale. At the dumping place of mine 
cars, whether it be at the top of a shaft or 
on a level trestle, there had always been a 
man employed by the company to take the 
miner’s tin ticket off the car and record its 
number on the car sheet. This record was 
used at the office to compute the number of 
cars each miner loaded for the two-week 
period. He was also an inspector of the 
contents of the car, hence the term “dock- 
ing boss,” for it was his duty to dock the 
ear if it had too much rock or dirt in it or 
too little coal on the top. The union’s 
check-docking boss was a superdocking 
boss. He was elected and paid by the union 
to which he belonged. 

“Two union docking bosses and one 
company docking boss,’’ I mused. We were 
going to have a fine time of it. ‘‘What are 
you going to do?”’ 

“What can I do? I came here for advice. 
Dear me, I don’t know what to do.” 

“Do nothing.” 

Jonesy was a poor do-nothing sort of 
man. He looked at me in surprise. His pol- 
icy was do something. He knew a do- 
nothing policy properly carried out would 
make the men think we were easy and a do- 
something policy would drive lukewarm 
men into theunion’s open arms. We were in 
the middle. 

“Wait a day or two,”’ I suggested. 

“T don’t know. I’m fair worried about it.” 

“No use worrying. They’ve got the 
upper hand no matter how much we may 
kid ourselves. They are dictators, we are 
only plain bosses and not of much account. 
Our men will listen to a union officer quicker 
than he will to us, and I have noticed lately 
that they are beginning to dispute their 
authority, so where are we? Owners of the 
property, that’s all. When they begin to 
question the authority of their own elected 
officers, what chance have we got? None. 
Our own people don’t attend the meeting 
and the power has been delegated to the 
more radical element. So why worry? You 
can’t change it.” 

Though I believe we have made mistakes 
in handling the situation, I began to see 
that they were making greater ones. Some 
of our younger and more aggressive colliery 
superintendents wanted me to sanction an 
open or secret fight against the union in an 
effort to break the organization, or at least 
to weaken it. Folly—sheer folly. I knew 
men better than that. We would strengthen 
them by such a course of action and I 
could not see the advisability of doing that. 

The district officers tried to settle the 
double union business and the two check 
weighmen, and did—in a way. But the 
local was largely in charge of that tribe 
that had invaded the region years before 
and are hard to convince. They have be- 
come wise. They were living in a land of 
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liberty. They could do anything they 
wanted to do. They were citizens. 

“Their girls work in the silk mills, earn 
good wages; and their boys work in the 
mines, in the trades, garages, offices, and 
help support the family,’’ Jonesy com- 
plained. ‘Most of them could live if the 
mines never worked.” 

This was, of course, a superficial view, 
but partly true. It looked dark ahead. 
What would they demand when the present 
agreement expired? 

One thing, however, was perfectly obvi- 
ous to me, so obvious that I could read it 
on the run—the companies and their men 
were gradually but surely drawing farther 
apart. There was no cohesion between 
them. Where there was a slight stick to- 
gether, it was being cultivated, not by the 
company Officials or union officials, but by 
the foremen and the men themselves. 

To the miners, their foremen represent 
the company. A good, understanding kind 
of foreman means to them a good, under- 
standing company; and an unsympathetic 
or unscrupulous foreman means to them 
the same kind of company—and I may 
add that the word “‘sympathetic’”’ was 
chosen after rejecting other qualifying 
words. Unfortunately, too, the miner holds 
to the generally accepted idea that the com- 
panies make a great deal of money—much 
more money than they actually do make. 

One side is entitled to a good profit. 
Mining coal is a destructive game of ex- 
hausting the principal. The other side is 
entitled to a good wage, mining coal being 
a more or less dangerous game; and it 
seems reasonable that both sides are en- 
titled to a fair amount of consideration 
which—judging by the past—they will not 
get. But we are hardened to that. I shall 
not say that we do not care, because we do 
care; but the endless, unfair and ignorant 
criticism to which we have been subjected 
has made us indifferent. 

I should like to take the Grand Hollow 
Company’s affairs into the next meeting be- 
tween the operators and mine workers and 
play my hand with the cards faced up. 
Heresy against Gog, of course; but it has 
always struck me that when we meet to dis- 
cuss wages we are not at all fair one side to 
the other. Each side is secretive. Each side 
bluffs. Each side accuses the other and 
each side makes its reply to the accusation. 
Faugh! We get nowhere. The public looks 
on, reads the accounts of the meetings and 
smiles. But let the union, at least, learn to 
live up to the agreements. We do, whether 
by duress or of our own accord, and they do 
not. When we break, or seem to break, the 
agreement, the men strike. When the 
union breaks, or seems to break, the agree- 
ment, we call their attention to it and noth- 
ing comes of it. 


Breaking the Barriers 


It is all wrong, the methods by which we 
finally agree without agreeing at all. I know 
men who are as fine upstanding men as 
there are in the United States, as men. As 
union men, they are an entirely different 
proposition. They may say and think the 
same of the men on our side. Let us arrive 
at some sane method by which the barriers 
can be broken down, if weare to havea union 
with us—and I believe we are—for, after all, 
we can meet on onecommon level on onecom- 
mon thing, and that is our love of country. 

Certainly neither side nor our country 
wants to go back to 1877-1902 conditions. 
Though the 1902-1925 conditions have not 
been ideal, they have been better, on an up- 
ward swing for both sides, and it seems rea- 
sonable to suppose that with the end of the 
twenty-five-year period in 1927 both sides 
can enter upon a third twenty-five-year 
period with better understandings. It is a 
hard proposition and a big one. The union 
should avoid making the same mistakes the 
companies did during the 1877-1902 period 
if they want to live beyond the 1902-1927 
period. 

Let us arrive at some method by which 
the barriers can be broken down, if we are 
to have a union with us. 
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Watch This 


Column 


HOUSE PETERS 


HOUSE PETERS, alwaysa 


capable and pleasing actor, adds 
materially to his laurels in the role of 
** Raffles, the Amateur Cracksman,’’ 
adapted for the screen from E. W. Hor- 
nung’s celebrated story and play. Natu- 
rally in picture, this play, which Kyrle 
Bellew made famous, becomes more 
vivid and dramatic and emphasizes many 
points which were more or less vague in 
the stage play. MR. PETERS is ably 
supported by MISS DU PONT, WALTER 
LONG, HEDDA HOPPER, FREEMAN 
WOOD and others. Directed by King 
Baggott. 


Erroneously, REGINALD 
DENNY’S newest picture was 


mentioned under the title of ‘‘ Too Many 
Women,’’ when it should have been ‘‘J’II 
Show You the Town,’’ the title of the 
original story by Elmer Davis. This is one 
of the most refreshing pictures of the 
year, with MR. DENNY in a part exactly 
suited to his wholesome buoyant person- 
ality. I advise you all to see it. 


Incidentally, I hope authors 


will hereafter choose better and 
more attractive titles for their stories and 
books. A good title adds to a story. No 
producer will change a catchy title in 
transferring a story to the screen, for it is 
a fact that many people choose their pic- 
ture entertainment by the title. 


You have a big treat coming 
in ‘‘The Phantom of the Op- 


era,’’ Universal’s great mystery and fan- 
tastic spectacle in which LON CHANEY 
plays the remarkable réle of ‘““The Phan- 
tom’ who haunts the great Paris Opera 
House in which Gaston Leroux’s fine story 
is laid. I wonder if you will regard this as 
the great picture of the year as so many 
of the leading critics did at its world pre- 
mier at the Curran Theatre, San Francisco. 


Other Universal Pictures 


worthy of special mention: “Smol- 
dering Fires,’’ with PAULINE FRED- 
ERICK and LAURA LA PLANTE; 
HERBERT RAWLINSON and MADGE 
BELLAMY in the ‘‘Man in Blue’’; 
HOOT GIBSON in ‘‘Let ’Er Buck’’ and 
“The Saddle Hawk’’; VIRGINIA VALLI 
in ‘‘Up the Ladder’’; REGINALD 
DENNY in ‘‘Oh, Doctor,’’ and MARY 
PHILBIN in ‘‘Fifth Avenue Models.’’ 


Carl Laemmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 


Send for the beautifully illustrated “White List’ 
booklet, which comes without cost to you. 
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HY NOT this summer 

—the REAL vacation 
you have been talking about 
for years? 

A vacation that will take 
you into a new world, give 
you new experiences, new 
thoughts, new physical en- 
ergy and mental vigor. 

It’s waiting for you this 
summer—not so far away, 
not as expensive as you’d 
think. (Special low-fare ex- 
cursion rates care for that.) 
And, wherever you happen 
to live, two weeks is enough! 


Come to Glacier National 
Park —the Land that Time 
Forgot. Answer the challenge 
of its cloud-bound trails. 
Climb its living glaciers. 
Thrill to the mighty majesty 
of its sky-swept peaks. 

And yet—enjoy it all in 
solid comfort. For here, in 
“Wildest America” are great 
hotels, cozy chalets, every 
convenience of city life. A 
vacation combination, this, 
that’s asrare as it’s delightful. 


And your vacation is a 
pleasure from the moment 
you board your train. The 


BURLINGTON 
free Glacier Booklet 


Mail the coupon now for the Burlington Booklet on Glacier 
It contains complete information, maps and 
many attractive illustrations of Glacier’s mountain wonderland. 
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Burlington Travel Bureau, Dept. 20-S 
Burlington Building, 547 West Jackson Blvd. 


National Park. 


Chicago, III. 


| ie] Regular summer excursion ticket 


Burlington supplies a service 
that anticipates your every 
travel wish. Superb equip- 
ment, perfect road-bed, cour- 
teous and thoughtful atten- 
tion to every detail that will 
add to your enjoyment. 

Your Burlington- Glacier 
round trip ticket allows you 
to go or return via Scenic 
Colorado without extra cost. 
And, for a few dollars extra, 
you can visit Yellowstone 
National Park. 

This year the Burlington 
offers you a choice of two 
ways of making this delight- 
ful trip: 1.On a regular sum- 
mer excursion ticket, plan- 
ning your own trip; 2. With 
a Burlington Personally Es- 
corted Tour party, paying all 
expenses in a lump sum and 
havingall travel details taken 
care of by an experienced 
travel expert who accom- 
panies you all the way. On 
the coupon, check the type 
of trip that interests you. 

Very low special excursion 
rates this summer. Start now 
to plan the GREAT VACATION 
you have looked forward to 
for years. 


Please send me without charge the illustrated book describ- 
ing Glacier National Park. 


(Check type of trip you are interested in) 


Cal Personally Escorted Tour 


HOTEL AND BANK CROO| 


(Continued from Page 46) 


the country to adopt these two main pre- 
cautions and rigidly enforce them: 

Require the porter’s desk immediately to 
report to the cashier’s desk all baggage or- 
dered out by guests, and the porters to re- 
lease no baggage until the head porter on 
duty has seen the guest’s receipted bill. 

Require the floor clerk to report immedi- 
ately to the cashier’s desk all baggage being 
taken from the floor by porters. 

Had the see-the-receipted-bill rule been 
in effect, the Thomases could not have got 
away with their fraud the first time, at 
Buffalo; and caught there, they would have 
hesitated to try it a second time; as witness 
their ten months’ apparent retirement now. 

The Buffalo porter said he thought 
Thomas was paying his bill when he saw 
him hand in at the cashier’s window ‘“‘a 
paper and get it back.’’ The cashier ex- 
plained that what the crook handed in at 
the wicket was his—bogus—forwarding ad- 
dress, and she had glanced at it and handed 
it back with instructions where to deposit 
it. Of course, that was a bit of stage busi- 
ness put on by Thomas for the porter’s 
benefit, just as was the arrival night’s stipu- 
lation by him that he always would call for 
and return his car to the garage—so that 
on the night of flight he would not be ham- 
pered by the presence of a third person at 
the scene of the departing car. 

In a crook that sort of planning might 
be called constructive criminality; and just 
such appreciation of vital detail distin- 
guishes really clever professionals from 
merely spectacular ones like Gerald Chap- 
man. The thoughtful, infinitely painstak- 
ing crook will lose if he sticks to his game 
long enough, but the fireworks crook is lost 
before he starts. 

Of course, the little game the Thomases 
played was too distinguishable in its props 
to be good for any great length of time, as 
some confidence layouts are good for end- 
less repetition. The Thomases were weak 
at three points—they had to charge every- 
thing, which to a hotel is or should be al- 
ways a flag of suspicion; they had to use an 
expensive, attention-attracting car for their 
front; and they chose to dress flashily. The 
last was folly; but psychologically it was 
the most human trick in their kit, suggest- 
ing that their common sense—such com- 
mon sense as a professional crook can pos- 
sess, which is not so much, or he wouldn’t 
be one—was submerged by their love of a 
colorful time, as though they liked to dress 
to fit their spree instead of their safety. 
Except in this one detail, they were finished 
actors. Seven metropolitan hotels admit it. 


The Hotel Man’s Code 


The reported fact that American hotels 
lose annually 2 per cent of their gross in- 
come by guests’ crimes, frauds and unpaid 
bills, and the additional fact that one 
agency alone recovers for client hotels 
$90,000 in bills after the management has 
exhausted all settlement means, do not 
change a third fact—that American hotel 
men are among the keenest judges of char- 
acter at sight. If they were not, their losses 
would be very much bigger. 

They are hampered by hospitality. 
That quality is their stock in trade liter- 
ally. If they were to go short on it they 
could not continue successfully in busi- 
ness. On the other hand, they are equipped 
with caution, equally necessary, and armed 
with suspicion—forced upon them. They 
are engaged, for living and profit, in tak- 
ing into their house strangers from any- 
where to lodge and feed and care for and 
please, knowing as a rule nothing about 
them except what the strangers choose 
to tell them—which may be worse than 
knowing nothing, for it may be false. In 
the vast majority of cases it is true infor- 
mation, or there would be no hotels—at 
least none we’d enjoy patronizing. 

For their own protection, hotel men 
have more or less deliberately formulated 


an unwritten code or attity, 
guests who are strangers to th; 
that code: .. 
They are suspicious of a gu 
manifestly short of cash. 
They early watch the accouy, 
guest who orders meals to be g¢| 
room and signs the checks, 
They are wide awake to the 
drops so casually out of a letter, 
the desk, and which requi, 
cashed. And the fact that the y: 
for reservation with instructic 
all mail, and the letter was he 
just been handed to him, is g 
rather than help his case, bey 
such a very old trick. , 
They are always unfavorably, 
by request for an accommodat, 
the desk, and are quite hardened), 
it or cross-examining the applic. 
They do not hesitate to pripj 
for four days instead of waiti) ¢ 


serves himself best by repay’ 
rency the moment he is in funds 
letting it stand for entry on hi 


tesy of a desk loan clears i 


i 


Gun-Shy of Draft. 


They are gun-shy and incuri| 
hotel men, in the cashing « 
guests’ personal out-of-town ch 
sensible person could blame the? 
the same. Expense-account chks 
the home office” they scrutinizi h; 
repeated experience has taughth 
wisdom of advancing on such p)e 
few dollars for the unknown gut’ 
diate needs, and forwarding theh 
collection. And yet with allie 
thousands of bogus checks ry 

They have an expert’s eye c th 
they can read on arrival bagg:2, 
the crooked or moneyless guestia 
suspect it as he walks up and rist 
is assigned. And they have valth 
there in the bag-carrying bell oy 
fusal by a guest to surrender hhi 
gage to bell boys does not reconie! 

Few hotels will now accept (0, 
liveries for guests unless they 
arranged with the desk to dso 
going out to shop; and a care\n 
ment will ask for such details 
proximate amount of the colli 
and where the purchases 

Hotels from New York 
have been worked by t 

A well-dressed crook 
looking but not expensive b 
quite heavy, and registers. | 
his room. A little later he 
leaves his key, arranges V 
accept a ten or fifteen U 
package which will be deliver! ‘ 
stated hour, and goes out. Du 
erate, dressed in the copied ul0 
telegraph or messenger compi/; 
with the parcel, collects $15.) § 
parts. The package is either helt 
or sent up to the crook’s room) 

He, of course, does not rett! 
fact is not discovered unt 
reports next morning his 
pied that night. The ho 
other day, or it may immediat 
bag. It contains some bricks’ 
newspapers. The C. O. D. a 
opened. It contains several ol 
directories, also wrapped in 1? 
hotel is stung for $15.60 cash al ® 
room rent. The two crooks bie 
five other hotels in the city th! 
in the same day. They havi 
ninety or so dollars at an ex}!™ 
perhaps twelve or fifteen dol 
secondhand traveling bags. *” 
game still good, but decreasin) ® 

(Continued on Page« 
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They came—they saw—they bought 
the greatest Jewett ever built 


Less than sixty days since the Jewett Coach was announced —and in that 
short time the country has gone Jewett. Enclosed car buyers every- 
where are selecting the Jewett Coach among all coaches as the one 
outstanding example of roominess—smartness—roadability — quality! 


The finest Coach ever designed—finest in The easiest parking — steering — driving 
roominess—convenience—comfort— Coach you ever touched. 


sturdy construction—detail finish. Turns around comfortably in a 42-foot street. 
A Coach ($1260) with the construction and Parks easily in a 16%%foot space at the curb. 


finish of the finest sedans—and sedan roominess. Enters or leaves your garage from a 14-foot alley. is 


A quality Coach—through and through. Coach Steers with delightful ease. Those who have Roominess! Rest seat 
We Len buyers have stopped looking for Jewett’s equal. driven it know. You drive it! parenhctti oe ode 
< urbing those For the Jewett Coach establishes a new standard disturbing those in front. 
of enclosed car quality. It’s the greatest Jewett ever built—at the 


| Jewett Coach will out-perform any car lowest enclosed car price we ever achieved. 


within $500 of its price. Low first cost —with greatly improved quality. 
The New Jewett hasa chassis much improved and 
worth hundreds more, meetinga great public need 


through rough going—in trafc—anywhere! 5 for maximum service—minimum upkeep expense. 
to 25 miles an hour in 7 seconds in high! From Coach buyers may well ask why any Coach costs 
a mile an hour without bucking toa mile a minute more than Jewett. See it and drive it before 
and better in less than a city block. That’s you buy any Coach—or any enclosed car. You : 

Jewett Coach performance. You try it! will pay dearly for its equal. (558) CL Eiecoatlae nth beige 


lifts to ventilate, but can also 
be tilted outward when desired. 


That means performance as you understand it 
—as you want it—on hills—on the open road— 


0¢ 45 in. Front leg 
\.| lat Means com- 
n ips. 


Hydraulic 4-wheel Brakes (Lockheed Type) at slight extra cost 


CAR COMPANY : Detroit, Michigan 
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As easy as buying 


a cigar 


I know you’re busy. 

Too much so, perhaps, to be inter- 
ested in any method of shaving but 
the one you use. 

That’s just the reason I’m talking 
to you. Every day you let go by with- 
out trying Mennen’s means a real loss 
of time and all that time means. The 
old ways of shaving are too long, too 
round-about. Hot towels, rubbing the 
lather in with the fingers—the neces- 
sity for hot water—these are all time 
wasters which the modern business 
man discarded when Mennen chem- 
ists discovered Dermutation. 

And we certainly make it as easy as 
possible for a tube of Mennen’s to slip 
into your pocket. Find a drug store 
and you’ve found Mennen’s. 

There’s nothing very original or 
clever in my telling you that I want 
you to step in, the next time you pass 
a drug store, to buy a tube of Men- 
nen’s. Every other salesman and ad- 
writer has some such itinerary in 
mind for you. 

I’m only asking you to do what mil- 
lions of other men have been glad they 
did; and I don’t want you to risk any 
money. In fact, that tube of Mennen’s 
you buy of your druggist for 50 cents 
will amount to a loan, if you want it 
to. Forifit doesn’t please you as much 
as I’m sure it will, I want you to send 
me what’s left of the tube and I’ll pay 
up like a good sport. 


- - - 

And I want you to know Mennen Talcum 
for Men—it’s good enough to team up with 
the Cream, and I don’t know how to put it any 
stronger than that. It’s neutral in tint and 
doesn’t give your face a chalky look. The scent 
is pleasant and refreshing, but mild. You'll 


like it. Two bits buys it. ° 
hon Hewug. 
(Mennen Salesman) 


$100.00 


Non-removable, non- 
refillable, non-leak- y 
able! Send us 44 
a name for this 
new device. 
$100 to the win- 
ner. Contest 
closesJuly first. 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
Thousands of hotel room keys are carried 
away every year by departing guests; most 
of us are guilty of that carelessness. Hotels 


‘should take the precaution, when a guest 


has checked out without leaving his key, of 
having the house engineer change the tum- 
blers of that lock, a simple operation, before 
again renting the room. Where suspicion 


_ is present of intentional carrying off of the 


key, the tumblers should be left as they 
are, the house electrician should wire the 
lock with a burglar alarm to ring in the 
manager’s office, and that room should then 
be ‘‘rented”’ to a decoy guest—an employe 
of the hotel. This is why: 

A certain type of prowler crook will reg- 
ister and be assigned a room—say, 476. He 
will spend the evening or part of the day 
idling unobtrusively about the lobby, ob- 
serving how the desk handles guests’ keys 
at counter and rack. At the end of a day’s 
stay—he is careful not to stay long enough 


MINOR CHAl 


Van returned to work that afternoon and 
began thinking up comical stunts to toss 
into Hard Rock as that ambitious comedy 
progressed. 

He was introduced to and admired the 
new leading lady, Miss Ivy Lee, whose hair 
seemed yellower and more fluffy than ever, 
now that she was really and truly in the 
movies. He observed Shorty Hamp, stroll- 
ing uneasily hither and yon amid the dome 
lights, a sodden prey to his own bitter 
thoughts. Shorty scarcely spoke to Gil 
now, and as for Miss Lee, he bowed to her 
coldly and strode on to other spots, clothed 
in magnificent dignity. 

Gilfillan in no way tried to atone to his 
assistant comedian, as a man might after 
stealing another man’s lady friend. He 
passed calmly over Shorty and constantly 
fluttered about Miss Ivy Lee, buying lavish 
meals for her and threatening the publicity 
department when newspaper articles about 
her thinned down to paragraphs. 

“‘And,”’ declared Van Hoven in the sec- 
ond day of his re-employment, ‘‘in order to 
be sure about it, let’s shoot the clock gag 
now, at the beginning. I’ve known gags 
to get lost through waiting.” 

“We might as well,’’ Gil said reluctantly. 

There was no need even to discuss the 
clock gag, because everyone in the comedy 
company, down to the prop men, was fa- 
miliar with it. 

“We can begin after lunch,’ Gil an- 
nounced. ‘“‘And they can rush the set.” 

“Good!” said Van Hoven. 

“You,’’ murmured the star, directing his 
speech to Shorty Hamp. “I’m not going to 
have anything to do with it. You'll play 
that clock gag.” 

“‘T will not!” snorted Shorty, who was on 
his way to lunch, and peevish as ever. 
“You think you can hang your muddy jobs 
on me, hey? Well, you’re mistaken, Mr. 
Gilfillan.” 

“What?” exclaimed Gil, astonished and 
never realizing that it was the voice of a 
wounded soul speaking. 

“You hear me, you big ruffian,’’ Shorty 
said. ‘‘This clock gag is a piece of junk. 
You won’t do it yourself, but you expect 
me to. I refuse. So there. I’ll quit first.” 

“Well,” said Gilfillan, “anyway I know 
where you stand on that question.” 

He then went to lunch, accompanied, of 
course, by the radiant Ivy Lee, and they 
occupied a prominent table at the Actors’ 
Restaurant, so that the yokelry from far 
and near might gaze upon them. Gil’s mind 
wandered betimes to the despised gag. In 
the forthcoming picture he played the part 
of a city doctor, and Shorty had been cast 
as his assistant in a white apron. The clock 
gag concerned and required a different type 
entirely, a person whose custom it was to 
arise at an early hour. 

“T dunno what to do about it,” the star 
confided to his charming companion, who 
was to play the nurse in this, her first sereen 


EVENING POST 


for his face to become familiar to the 
changing watches—he pays his bill and 
checks out, taking his key with him. He 
works only the busy hotels, where the 
transient patronage is heavy, a constant 
stream of new faces in front of the clerks. 

A day or two later he reappears incon- 
spicuously in the lobby, and by observing 
the desk he finds out that Room 476 is occu- 
pied. If Key 476 is out, indicating that the 
guest is in, he waits until he either sees the 
guest leaving it at the counter or sees that 
it has been placed on its hook or in its box. 
Now is his time. He goes up in the elevator, 
swinging the 476 key he carried off with him 
a day or two ago. He lets himself into 476 
and robs the room with the speed and skill 
of an expert, relocks the door, puts the key 
in his pocket and goes away quietly and 
casually through the lobby. 

Many hotel-room robberies would be pre- 
vented if the management took better care 
of the guests’ keys. Guests are careless or 


(Continued from Page 27) 


venture, and who was all a-tremble with 
excitement. 

““You’ll know what to do, Mr. Gilfillan,” 
Ivy said, looking at him with admiring 
eyes. ‘‘You’re so resourceful.” 

Immediately after lunch the comedy 
unit reassembled, with Mr. Van Hoven on 
the sidelines to protect his gag. Mr. John 
O’Day wandered in, glanced over the com- 
edy group and speedily decided. 

“Why delay about an ordinary bit?”’ he 
asked, surprised. 

“This guy is a milkman,” complained 
Gil, referring to the person or character who 
would have to figure in the proposed gag. 
“T’m a doctor. Shorty’s my assistant, also 
a doctor. What can you do about that?” 

“You can leave the bit out,’ said the 
president. 

A voice was heard—clear, penetrating. 

“Oh, no, you can’t, Mr. O’Day,”’ said 
Van. “You can do a good many things to 
this picture, but the one thing you cannot 
do is to leave my gag out.” 

“Why?” O’Day demanded, unaccus- 
tomed to such talk. 

“Tt’s all right, boss,’”’ Gil said soothingly. 
““We’ll work it in somehow. I want it to go 
in. If the truth must be known, I’m rather 
fond of this gag.” 

He glared at Van Hoven. 

““What’s it about?”’ asked the man who 
signed the checks. 

They gathered around Mr. O’Day and 
told him what it was—what it always had 
been, summer and winter, since Hector 
lived on gruel. 

A certain character of no great im- 
portance desired to arise at an early hour 
in the morning. He fastened a razor 
blade—a small razor blade—to the hour 
hand of the large clock on the wall above 
his bed, and so secured a bit of thread that 
when the hour hand reached five o’clock in 
the morning it touched and severed the 
thread. This released a larger cord, run- 
ning through a pulley, and this in turn 
dropped a still larger twine, which let go a 
length of rope, all these various hawsers 
winding over pulleys. 

The final rope scuttled the forward end 
of a bed containing the sleeping man, who 
was in the dairy trade. The bed being 
tilted forward, shot the gentleman into an 
arranged chute, and as he descended he was 
frisked of his night garments and thrust into 
the habiliments of the day. 

He ended by being hurled into his boots, 
and now fully clad, he was catapulted into 
his milk vehicle, which was a motor car, 
loaded for the day’s deliveries. The falling 
bed started his engine by means of intricate 
mechanical devices, all Van Hoven’s, and 
the milkman was off and away, shouting 
his wares. 

The entire action was brisk and full of 
laughs, or meant to be. A few instants after 
the razor blade cut the thread the man was 
rattling down the street. This was the 
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thoughtless themselves, Ip; 
the key in the hand of a ele 
toss it on the counter witha ( 
be boots and saddles to ¢ 
neatly dressed man sitting ¢ 
a newspaper. The clerks are 
assigning new arrivals, anc 
there. The man half folds’ 
strolls over, pauses at the | 
question on his face, sees 
clerks are, and goes on to thi 
the palm of his hand that 
folded paper is the key, 

Hotel counters should be 
slots opening into compart; 
and made obvious to gue 
attached sign: Drop Your k 
clerks behind the counter, a) 
front of it, should be traing 
exposed key into that glo 
racked or boxed at once, 


Editor’s Note—This is the first 
Mr. Burns. The next will appear , 


episode which Van regarde| 
piece of humor, and, as thes 
quaintly put it, speed was | 

“Tt sounds silly to me,” sg) 
who had strolled into the co} 
expensive. Why do we hai 
that truck, when it has no} 
to do with the doctor story 

“‘Because,”’ Gil exploded, q 
all. We shoot this. I want ile 
directing the picture.” 

“Well,” said Grogan, “if) 
have Monty Wiss be the 
can do that stuff in an hour 
go back to whatever he’s wki 

“A grand thought,” sai ( 
smiling for the first time thi¢ 
body go and get Monty.” 

A hurrying envoy discore 
Mr. Wiss playing butler in ¢p 
two stages away, and the Jet 
was notified to hold hims i 
and that he was to be a fleeig 
a Gil-and-Shorty comedy | 
could throw up a set. Mor 
news with the excitement 01 
a post card about second/ni 
went on butlering. 

“All right,” he said, glan 
senger with the unsmiling c: 
had made him unpopular, 
want me I’ll be here.” 


In spite of his determin! 
clock gag immediately anjh 
with, Mr. Gilfillan delayl 
busied himself with other es0 
Rock. A crew of carpente 
milkman set, and Van . 
watchfully, convinced that 
evade the issue if he cor 
strained relations continued 
and Gil. Miss Ivy Lee, ‘/@ 
mitted, turned out to be aen 
real little actress, with dasal 
say nothing of her flowing }) 
as nifty a pair of why-g 
ever paraded before a chaer 

Presently the clock-gag | i 
and Monty Wiss was sunl0 
course directed the acti 
Hoven, and they shot the ir 
Mr. Wiss donned his nigh 
sleep, slid out of bed whe! 
tilted him, and dashed dit 
peddling milk. When a 
in, Gil took a few street 
returned to his other task, 
to be designing a monogrt 
new touring car. i a 

“Now,” said Gil, glarinal 
when the day’s job was " 
how we’re going to WO 
story.” a 

“We'll get it in all righ 

“We leave a doctor sti 
patient, and cut to a milk 
bed. The milkman has no™ 
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estory. Then we cut back 
Where can you make sense 
, 


d Van confidently. ‘‘We 
it later on, in the cutting.”’ 
e that night convinced that 
‘e insane, and the follow- 
ye Gil-and-Shorty company 
om 3 to view the previous 
resident O’Day, by mere 
ed to sit in with his funny 


ur blickety-blicked clock 


red savagely to Van Hoven, 
/ him in the darkness. “‘ My 
saleratus! Awful! Hor- 


the kind,” defended Van. 
by looking at it this way. 
t it and fit it into the pic- 


ot answered Gil, in what 
a low voice. ‘‘I’ve been in 
. even years, and that’s the 
(er saw. That’s worse than 
“rou made me hang cowbells 
vile wheels.” 

Jay left the projection room 
thers, without giving any 
3 it turned out it was not 
-an Hoven to rack his brains 
‘em of how to thrust the 
{Hard Rock. The knot was 
xterior forces. 

rent at once to his office, sat 
''s mahogany desk, hummed 
‘d stared long and thought- 
e alley at a colored litho- 
en summoned his business 
{k, and the two of them were 
| » better part of an hour. 
Mee heard by office boys 
‘all. Stenographers carrying 
and attempted casually to 
sation, and in the late hours 
<n, before he knocked off for 
‘ent O’Day sent for a secre- 
{ed a memorandum. Mem- 
1ovie studios, are little pink 
jusing more trouble than 
i Mr. O’Day’s memorandum 
duplicate and distributed 
ery member: of the Gil-and- 
r unit. Under the printed 


onneécted with the Gilfillan 
any are requested to as- 
)’Day’s office at ten o’clock. 
resident.” 
1?” Van Hoven asked, enter- 
rad waving his pink slip. 
“aid Gil. “I’m having enough 
t stopping for conferences.” 
ép read his slip in his own 
an office, and then reread it 
first hope was that Ivy Lee 
| be discharged, now that 
n her on the screen. 
be she never gets another 
aid brutally, leaping ahead 
| 


| ten the wondering group of 
‘ters, including the staff, met 
tial office, ranged in a circle, 
cin astonishment that ever 


” said Mr. O’Day when 
ed, “and ladies, too, I know 
2ased, and share our enthu- 
‘tell you we have discovered 


lage exchanged glances and 
_ stared curiously at Walter 
‘2 mouth opened slightly and 


t,” continued the chief offi- 
tight add that we expect the 
lie to share our opinion. I 
“ushes, as you know, and last 
‘ht in a group of persons in 
nt I have confidence. They 
ime. We have uncovered a 


4\p looked dumbly around the 
* Possible that O’Day meant 
i aithless? 


.} 
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“Monty Wiss,” said the speaker, “has 
been working for this organization for 
years, and the joke is on us. Somehow, it 
seems to me, we must have been very 
stupid not to have discovered him before. 
We had something and we didn’t know it.” 

It was now Eugene Van Hoven who 
looked startled. Gilfillan turned stonily, 
looking directly toward Van, and there was 
a momentary hush. 

“That business with the clock and the 
bed,’ continued O’Day impressively, ‘‘is 
the funniest single episode that we’ve had 
in this studio for months. Monty Wiss is 
the funniest comedian I’ve seen in a year, 
from this or any other studio. He’s good 
because he never cracks a smile. He’s a 
real find and his technic is brand-new.” 

Mr, Gilfillan was breathing slowly, and 
turning the gray, ashen color of frozen auk 
meat. He continued to rivet his pained 
gaze upon the features of Van Hoven. 

‘“Of course,’’ the presidential voice rum- 
bled on, ‘‘ Monty Wiss will never be in Gil’s 
class as a comedian, so there is no competi- 
tion, nor need there be jealousy. These two 
are as far apart as the poles. Monty’s 
method is his own, and not like Gil’s, but 
he is screamingly funny, and what we mean 
to do, now we have found it out, is to ex- 
ploit him in a series of one-reel comedies. 
We have a new star in this studio, and if 
advertising can put him over big, we intend 
to doit. Mr. Rascoe, what do you think?” 

Called upon thus suddenly, Gil’s old- 
time scenario hound rose dazedly to his feet 
and replied that he saw no reason why Mr. 
Wiss shouldn’t go over in a large way. It 
was a poor speech, but short. 

“And you, Mr. Van Hoven? How does 
it strike you?” 

“You’re dead right!’’ Van answered 
heartily. ‘“‘As you say, that clock gag is 
one of the funniest bits of action that’s 
been shot in months. Sure, you can make 
one-reelers with Monty.” 

He sat down, and the president looked 
Gilward. 

“What do you think, Gil?” 

Mr. Gilfillan did not rise, as the others 
had done. 

‘Great,’ he said hollowly, and not an- 
other word. 

“‘Very well,’’ continued the boss. ‘‘Let’s 
get at this immediately. And I desire co- 
operation from all, and speed from every 
department. I want the publicity men to 
spread on Monty Wiss from now on. Drop 
everything else. Monty Wiss is our new 
star, and his first picture is to be this milk- 
man story, starting where he gets tossed out 
of bed. That’s a bully start for any com- 
edy.” 

““Certainly,”’ said Van Hoven. 

“Pick the thing up there and go on with 
it, making the various episodes as funny as 
you can. Van Hoven, I want you to help 
George Sheldon, who is coming over from 
the Terrestrial people to direct Monty. 
Mr. Rascoe will work out a script and 
assist you, and we’ll rush this thing through 
now that we’ve started.” 

He rubbed his hands together briskly 
and looked about the interested circle. 

““There’s one other thing,’”’ he concluded. 
“‘T have decided that Miss Lee had better 
be shifted over from Gil’s comedy. From 
what I saw of her work, she is exactly what 
we need—just the type to play opposite 
Monty.” 

At this instant there was a terrific 
though subdued outburst in a far corner of 
the room, and when the people looked over 
they noticed that Shorty Hamp had covered 
his face with his hands and was suffering 
from an attack of something that included 
low moanings, sneezing, coughings and in- 
discriminate throat noises. 

“Pardon me,’ said Shorty, looking up, 
his face entirely red. ‘‘I swallowed some- 
thing.” 

The ladies and gentlemen stood up in 
front of their chairs, feeling the strange, 
charged state of the atmosphere, and Gil 
spoke. 

“One moment, Mr. O’Day,” he said. 
“What about my Hard Rock comedy, 
which we been working on? What about 
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that? If you’re going to take my company 
away from me where do I get off?” 

“You'll have to rustle out and get new 
people, Gil,’’ O’Day said smilingly, and 
yet in a kindly way. ‘‘ You know you can 
do that, and begin your story all over. 
There’s no hurry about Hard Rock now. 
I’d rather get this one-reel schedule started, 
because if I’m not mistaken we’ll surprise 
people with Monty Wiss. That’s all, 
everybody. Go to it and hurry things 
along.” 

The meeting adjourned and the partici- 
pants filed out. Mr. Gilfillan walked slowly 
and alone to his dressing room, followed at 
some distance by his staff, in whose general 
bearing was a slight touch of the funereal. 
Shorty Hamp beamed. He gurgled. His 
round face was plastered with a permanent 
grin and he even executed a few lively steps 
from an old Indian folk dance. 

“Cut that out!’’ snapped Van Hoven, 
who wore a troubled air. His good gag had 
proved a bit too good. 

“Tt certainly is a silly idea,’’ Rascoe re- 
marked. ‘‘They see one sequence and de- 
cide this fellow is a comedian. Why should 
anyone think Wiss is funny?” 

“He was funny in that gag,” replied Van. 

“Yes,” said Gil, turning on them bit- 
terly, “‘and now we’ve got two comedians 
on the lot, and they sidetrack my picture, 
take my staff and tell me go sit in a corner 
and suck my thumb while they make a new 
star. Huh! Nice outlook, isn’t it? You and 
your clock gag—your lovely little clock 
gag, which you had to have in the picture 
or you wouldn’t come back to work!”’ 

“T told you it was good,”’ Van defended. 
“You should have played it, as I wanted 
you to.” 

“And,” said Shorty brightly, ‘‘the worst 
of it is them taking Ivy Lee away from Gil, 
just as they were beginning to get on good.” 

Gil looked down at his chubby assistant, 
but did not smile. 

“T’ve got half a notion to quit,’ he said 
somberly. ‘‘They can’t pull anything like 
that on me.” 

The conversation that followed was all 
sympathetic in tone. Mr. Monty Wiss, the 
unpopular handy man of the studio, for- 
merly a circus clown, and now elevated to 
stardom in one-reelers—temporarily at 
least—appeared, walking slowly down the 
path toward Gil’s open door. He was swing- 
ing a bamboo cane and seemed to be wear- 
ing a new hat. Pausing just outside Gil’s 
door he glanced at the group. 

‘“‘ Anybody around here seen Miss Lee?”’ 
he asked politely. 

“She was here a minute ago,’ said 
Shorty, while the others looked coldly and 
wordlessly at the former stunt man. “I 
hear you got a new job.” 

“Yes,” Monty said languidly. ‘‘O’Day 
tells me he wants me to do a series of one- 
reelers. All right with me, especially the 
pay. It’s no mistake. I'll make money for 
the company. Here comes Miss Lee now.” 

Ivy was coming, smilingly, her yellow 
hair flying. 

“We may as well go to lunch now, Ivy,” 
said the ex-handy man. “They’re in a 
hurry over this first milk picture, and if 
you’re going to play opposite me you'll 
have to catch on to my methods.” 

“T’m allready, Monty,”’ she said sweetly, 
taking his arm. ‘I’m so thrilled. Things 
happen awful fast in this studio, don’t 
they?” 

The two of them walked briskly and dis- 
appeared. 

“His methods,”’ sneered Gil. 

“His girl too,” said Shorty, grinning. 
“Taugh that off, you big rummy.” 

Gil rose carefully and hurled a jar of 
yellow make-up, but Shorty was out of 
range, and the jar shattered harmlessly on 
the concrete wall of Stage Two, behind 
which active carpenters were already hard 
at work upon a barnyard set, wherein cows 
would be milked, humorously, by Monty 
Wiss. 

“T’m going home,” said Van Hoven. 


“Go on,” advised Gil. ‘‘Think up some, 


more clever gags with ropes in them. Then 
hang yourself with one of the ropes.”’ 
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BASE METHODS 


(Continued from Page 17) 


“But of a certainty, monsieur—because 
you are under arrest.” 

“Arrest! But, my dear sir, what on 
earth for?”’ 

“Bravo, monsieur!’’ the Frenchman de- 
lightedly laughed. ‘‘That was bravely 
done. Unhappily, it is no good. We have 
the misfortune to know all about you. 
Come now, confess you ’ave the arms 
aboard your little vessel.” 

““A few,” Wilde admitted. 
of that?” 

“Tt is the report that you ’ave bombed a 
Portuguese naval launch. Is that true 
also, perhaps?”’ 

Conway, watching Wilde for his cue, saw 
a grin break through that show of indigna- 
tion, and copied it, to the considerable relief 
of his emotions. 

“An exaggeration, monsieur; 
was a tea caddy.” 

“Tea caddee, vraiment! What is that tea 
caddee?”’ 

““A tea caddy, monsieur, is a small orna- 
mental jar used by old ladies of both sexes 
to preserve their private stocks of Sou- 
Chong.” 

‘** And one is to understand, perhaps, you 
did also pirate a cargo vessel of Portugal 
with that famous tea caddee?”’ 

“But monsieur will have the good nature 
to believe that affair likewise exaggerated.” 

The Frenchman looked from that coun- 
tenance of childlike contours to the other 
with its three weeks’ growth of down and its 
mirthful eyes. 

‘“‘Diable, but you are strange ones, you 
two, to have created so much excitement! 
One did look to have to do with mad dogs 
more than men.”’ Here Wilde and Conway 
exchanged glances. ‘“‘But you, monsieur, 
to meyou’ave theair of the English Navy.” 

“He was a sailor, once, monsieur; but 
now he’s merely Surplus.” 

“As for yourself, monsieur, you ’ave the 
bearing of a military man more than a 
smuggler of guns.” 

“But most Englishmen today,’’ Wilde 
craftily protested, ‘‘have an honest right to 
look like fighting men—is it not so?—seeing 
that almost all of us have fought to save 
France.” 

*’Cre bon sang, but that is true!’’? The 
Frenchman, visibly touched in his patri- 
otism, was melting toward these scamps. 
“Now you will ’ave the goodness to give 
me the unofficial pleasure of your company 
at petit déjeuner ; and you shall tell me then 
how it was you did defeat the Portuguese 
Navy with one small tea caddee. Later, 
you shall make formal answers to my ques- 
tionnaire for official report, if agreeable to 
you, messieurs.’ 

Though the sun was not yet over the 
yardarm, his prisoners were unmistakably 
kin of his cloth, in addition to being the 
cause of an interesting break in the monot- 
ony of naval-base routine; so Lieut. Armand 
de Quimperlé, commanding the contre- 
torpilleur Toulon, did not hesitate to call 
for a bottle of fin champagne to top off 
déjeuner and lubricate the hinges of two 
tongues. 

It resulted that even the heart that 
Conway carried recovered measurably from 
this dismal experience of finding himself 
aboard a vessel of war in the capacity of 
captive malefactor instead of the rdle of 
authority to which he was accustomed; 
while Peter Wilde mustered all the aplomb 
of a soldier schooled in making the best of 
the worst, accepted the situation, and 
entered into the spirit of it. 

“The point I desire to make clear to you, 
mon lieutenant,’’ he said at length, “‘is that 
gun trading is a counterfeit crime coined by 
those old men of your country and mine 
who have been carrying on a four years’ 
conversation ever since you and I and all 
our good comrades made a finish to four 
years of fighting. A gun runner, monsieur, 
is not a criminal, but merely a merchant 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

“Tt is true, mon lieutenant,’’ Wilde pen- 
sively admitted. ‘Your guns are too big, 
your men too many. Besides, we have not 
another tea caddy.” 

Conway, with his mouth full of coffee, 
disgraced himself with noises as of seas 
scouring scuppers. 

“Furthermore,” the Frenchman con- 
tinued with increasing cordiality, “it is 
happy for me you did not try to run away 
this time; otherwise my gunners would 
have robbed me of much pleasure.” 

“The loss, monsieur,” said Wilde, not to 
be outdone, “‘would have been ours.” 

“Captured gun runners in times of peace 
cause many complications. It is preferred 
not to take them alive, you comprehend.” 

“Perfectly, mon lieutenant. The pro- 
fession has its drawbacks.” 

“But aboard my ship you are safe, and 
allis well. My good confrere, Commandant 
Robitailli, will not be pleased with me; but 
that one is a cochon, so I am desolated, 
messieurs, not at all.” 

Monsieur le Commandant Robitailli was, 
indeed, not pleased when Monsieur le Lieu- 
tenant de Vasseau de Quimperlé brought 
the Toulon back to port with its bag. 
It is even conceivable that of all concerned, 
and not even excepting the prisoners and 
the Portuguese Government, he was the 
least pleased. If his naval colleague had 


flown in the face of precedent by failing to. 


observe the first rule of the unwritten code 
of procedure in dealing with gun runners 
caught red-handed, he had more grossly 
offended in polishing off his job with such 
expedition that his return constrained Mon- 
sieur le Commandant to give up a discreet 
déjeuner d& deux with Madame de Quimperlé 
which had been the occasion to him of high 
anticipations. 

These personal considerations aggra- 
vated official distaste for the extra labor 
and responsibility that Monsieur le Com- 
mandant must incur in handling a case not 
covered by the Réglements Militaires and 
involving not his particular shop alone but 
the civil authorities and Mandatory Powers 
as well, and rich to boot with promise of 
consular complications. 

The prisoners suffered accordingly and 
were summarily consigned to a grubby and 
sweltering base guardroom that was lively 
with a life of its own, there to await the 
pleasure, if any, of Monsieur le Comman- 
dant, while the Minnow, with its illicit 
cargo, was turned over to the Ordnance 
Depot for safe-keeping. 

Wilde, as his wont was when effective 
action was out of the question and discus- 
sion sheer extravagance of breath, turned 
to his case of battered band scores and took 
up practice of that ticklish scherzo where 
breakfast had interrupted it; and proved 
exasperatively apathetic to Conway’s of- 
fers to start an oral ante-post-mortem on 
their plight and forecast its upshot. When 
he did at length consent to leave off whis- 
tling for a breath, it was merely to remark 
that matters were having his attention, 
there was nothing to be done pending de- 
velopments with Monsieur le Commandant 
Robitailli; and if Conway couldn’t be 
happy without talking somebody deaf on 
the obvious, he had better go and worry 
Richards and permit the musical exercises 
to proceed. 

Beyond giving the prisoners permission 
to send a planton to a near-by café for food 
at their own expense, Monsieur le Com- 
mandant betrayed no interest in them what- 
ever till they had spent five reflective hours 
in the guardroom, though the weariness of 
that period was twice broken by formal 
calls paid by the adjutant and a sous-officer 
to procure data in amplification of the 
official report which Lieutenant de Quim- 
perlé had filed. 

In the end, however, the three were haled 
forth and marched over to his office to be 
interrogated by Monsieur le Commandant 
himself and enlightened concerning his deep 
personal regret that the administrator of 
the district had seen fit to order them more 
considerate treatment than gun runners 
had any right to expect. 
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dded 80% to motor efficiency, yielding 76 horse- comfort, better materials, finer workmanship, 
‘ower without added weight, size or cost. It handsomer appearance, and more lasting finish. 
Imost doubled car endurance. No other motor, In all ways it is the greatest Hudson and the 
\owever costly, in design or construction excels lowest priced Hudson. 


HUDSON SUPER-SIX SEDAN 


)-Passenger 310 QO fs (Was #1795) —7-Passenger S17Q5 (Was *1895) 


| 
| ‘ All Prices Freight and Tax Extra 
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As the silent white car glides swiftly away with its 
little playground traffic accident victim, the question 
arises, “ Who’s responsible?” Is it the child, or the 
motorist, or those who might have made the grounds 
safe and prevented the accident by proper safeguards? 


Cyclone Fence keeps playing children out of dangerous 
streets. Start today to make your playgrounds safe. 
Call on Cyclone Nation-wide Fencing Service for a 
careful study of your fencing requirements by Cyclone 
engineers. These experts will make recommendations 
and submit estimates of cost without obligation. 
There are many suitable styles of Cyclone Chain Link 
and Wrought Iron Fence for playground enclosures. 
Phone, Wire or Write Nearest Offices. 


CYCLONE FEN CES O Meme NY 


Factories and Offices: Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio 
ewark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas 

Pacific’ Coast Distributors: Standard Fence Co., Oakland, 

Calif., Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 


Cyclone “‘Galv- 
After’? Chain 
Link Fabric is 
heavily zinc-coat- 
ed (or hot gal- 
vanized) by hot- 
dipping process 
ter weaving. 
Effectively re- 
sists corrosion. 
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“Silence!’’ he bawled, and blasted with 
his best glare the adjutant, who was doing 
nothing whatever just then but his sorry 
best to look severely official. ‘‘ This one who 
talks so much will be kept under guard. 
The other may have parole in barracks. 
All sentries to be warned and any attempt 
to escape to be stopped with the bayonet. 
That is understood?” 

“Bien, monsieur.”’ 

“Then march these spawn of owls out of 
my sight!” 

To the aggrieved Conway, Wilde vouch- 
safed no explanation of his sudden lapse in 
tact more than one that contented nobody 
but himself—‘‘ The swine asked for it.’”’ He 
placidly submitted to being shut up again, 
this time in the rather commodious quar- 
ters of an officer on leave, and polished up 
with gusto his interpretation of the Scherzo 
Capriccio. 

Now life in base barracks is seldom ex- 
hilarating for the garrison, soldiering in 
peacetime tending to mold thoughts as well 
as actions in one common form. But Wilde, 
aside from being hero of a yarn all the town 
was chuckling over, had established kinship 
with the base personnel by calling an over- 
bearing commandant an ass to his face— 
was not only a brother in arms but a siffleur 
to wonder at, and spoke French better 
than most Frenchmen. A certain amount 
of fraternization with the prisoners re- 
sulted, with the upshot that, during the 
first twenty-four hours devoted by the 
heads of the official family of the port to de- 
bating ways and means for the disposition 
of three piratical gun runners without giv- 
ing international offense, Wilde came to 
enjoy much more freedom than the com- 
mandant had meant him to. A sentry was 
duly posted on the veranda of the prisoners’ 
quarters—Richards had been assigned a 
bunk in a room with four sous-officers—but 
thanks to private instructions from the ad- 
jutant, the surveillance exercised by that 
sentry was never obtrusive. 

For dinner that first night, in the ab- 
sence of the commandant, who had his own 
shady engagements in the town, Conway 
and Wilde were given the freedom of the 
mess and much information about soldier- 
ing thereabout, the personal habits of Mon- 
sieur le Commandant, their hosts’ fortunes 
in the recent war, women, poor pay, and 
gun running. It was the consensus that, 
in the event of these compulsory but charm- 
ing guests surviving the claims of the 
Portuguese consul to their persons, they 
would probably suffer no more incon- 
venience than a few weeks of official hos- 
pitality and a heavy fine. Their little ship 
and its freight of arms, naturally and of 
course, would remain as it was, with the 
Ordnance Depot, confiscated. 

In this misfortune they were promised 
the whole sympathy of the adjutant and 
his brother officers; for traffic in arms with 
the Riffi and even with the Anjera was more 
or less openly condoned. Versailles was a 
long ways away, and the machinery of the 
Mandatory Powers was somewhat theoreti- 
cal. It was common scandal that many 
officers were wont to eke out their pay by 
selling their enemies arms and ammuni- 
tion. The rifles might not be always the 
latest models, the ammunition was fre- 
quently old and defective—but there it 
was, the traffic went on. And when Abdel 
Krim, the chief of the Riffi, needed money 
for munitions of more precision and effec- 
tiveness, it was his custom to capture a few 
score soldiers and sell them back to their 
compatriots for around ransom. A man of 
brain and education, Abdel Krim had been a 
Spanish civil servant—he had his organiza- 
tion. It was all, of a verity, opéra bouffe, 
this war with the Riff. The heads of the 
civil and military establishments, of course, 
and folk of that ilk who held high places, 
knew nothing of such matters; or if they 
did, were at pains to deny everything to 
their masters and the press, blaming all ir- 
regularities on the subjects of other powers 
and normal leakages caused by the late war. 
But humble officers of the line were better 
informed. 


“All very fine and 
growl summed up as the 
ters after dinner, listening 


all that; but here we 
Peetah, broke and bew 
the hard high rocks. Wi 
now and the rifles, every 
the world, and we can’t | 
by hoppin’ it over the y 
“Not a dog’s chance, 
ably affirmed. ‘Besides, 
and being a perfect gentle 
tryed i 
“T gave no parole,” 
protested. ‘That blasi 
Rubber-Belly, did all th 
“The same thing, youn 
I’m glad Robitailli’s fon 
“What’s his belly got: 
we're in?” a 
Wilde’s characteristic 
“The old boy’s 
morrow, and I’m going 
ner party as a mark ¢ 
courtesies received.” 
“Dinner party?” — 
blank eyes. ‘‘Why, t 
rocker !’’ % 
“The adjutant will be 
night,’’ Wilde mused, u 
shall miss him, but it’s ju 
white man, Monsieur I’ 
“I; give’ it’ upy aa 
gasped. ‘Here we are, 
B. O.’s gummed up in F 
gun runnin’ and piracy; 
celebratin’ is to spend o 
and guzzle for a fat bul 
and his bottle washers, 
tired I—I’m goin’ to sle 
Wilde nevertheless e 
hundred francs, most of 
and all his knowledge 
the staff work indicated 
hospitable intentions. / 
pective guests, such an a 
enriching the monoton y 
and the normal leanness: 
won enthusiastic encourag| 
sieurs les anglais were voted 
men, and the adjutant 
desolation because his am 


event. Pils, 
“Mon ami,’”’ Wilde consol! 


many nights. ll m 
doubt, when you and I will) s 
between us unshadowed by | 
your urbane commandant. 
be good enough to tell me 
one favors, the planton shall 
perhaps Monsieur le Conjat 
condescend to accept an ceil 
trouble my comrades and she 
him.” 
‘Bon sang! It is well sa 0 
the pop of a cork leaving a Itt! 
as a bugle blast to a war hor. ‘ 
ing monsieur is bouleversé, ut 
you shall see!—he will be «ar 
fume.” | 
No profound psychology "5, 
fact, needed to forecast thult 
render of that veteran to t? ¢ 
first-class dinner during a :2l 
duties. The commandant hi be 
on the Réglements Militces; 
soldiers are not much in the bit 
good things of any kind, anilie 
tractions of the town had tat 
Regulations more as an acc pli 
a pilot. In any event, nothi Mn 
bade his dining with his prise" 
they had annoyed him, uns! 
be construed as coming PY 
Traffic With the Enemy; /* 
fellows were not enemy i 


of gun runners. 

Not that anything preven 
ferociously, for the satisfact® ‘ 
ity, when the adjutant preimé 
tion the matter, and threa? 
him under arrest for showing 
superior and conspiracy 2gi!* 
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Use only genuine 
Schrader Valve Insides 
with Schrader Tire 


Valves. 


[LLIONS of MOTORISTS 
depend on Schrader Valve Insides 


many principles of mechanical superior- 


HE millions of motorists who use the 


Schrader Valve Inside and depend on 
its service as a matter of course may be 
interested and surprised to learn that so 
small, so inexpensive, and so light a 
mechanism has an almost watch-like 
precision of manufacture. It embodies 


ity. Always carry extras in your car for 
emergencies. Schrader Valve Insides are 
packed in red and blue metal boxes— 
five to a box. For sale by more than 
100,000 dealers throughout the world. Be 
sure it’s a Schrader—look for the name. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN, Chicago, Toronto, London 


chrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


TIRE VALVES = 
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[Look for the Red and Yellow Label] 


(Senuine Parts 


for Genuine Service 


ENUINE replacement parts for the Eclipse Bendix Drive 

give genuine service. They are the product of the finest 
engineering and manufacturing facilities—and embody the 
skill and long experience that distinguish the original unit. 
Each genuine part is plainly marked “Bendix” and the spring, 
illustrated above, displays a red and yellow label, with the 
“Bendix” trade-mark. When emergency necessitates replace- 
ments, insist on genuine parts. Any dealer, garage or service 
station can supply them. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE CoO. 


ELMIRA, N.Y. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, Ltd. 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


OS 


THE CONNECTING LINK BETWEEN STARTING MOTOR AND ENGINE 


“THE MECHANICAL HAND THAT CRANKS YOUR CAR” 
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But somehow or other, in the course of the 
afternoon, a neatly phrased note of invita- 
tion found its way to the desk of Monsieur 
le Commandant with an alluring menu card 
inclosed. In the presence of subordinates, 
the commandant tore both up and flung 
them into the wastebasket. Subsequently, 
however, he fished out and pieced together 
the menu card and studied it with care. 

Military routine in a station of such inter- 
national flavor as this one is not always 
religiously to precedent, but more often 
tolerates an elasticity that might fairly be 
termed slackness by those drilled in the 
rigid school of a proper garrison. So the 
officer commanding the Transport Section 
was not unduly astonished when he was 
called to the telephone of the Club Inter- 
national, late that same afternoon, and re- 
quested to put two motor lorries at the 
disposition of the base for its transport 
requirements punctually at reveille the next 
morning. The officer in charge of the 
Ordnance Depot was equally immune to 
amazement upon receiving instructions by 
telephone from the base to the effect that 
the contraband arms in his stores would be 
collected at six A.M. at the request of the 
Portuguese Government, which was taking 
over the case as a whole. 

But at least one in the garrison resented 
unorthodox ways, and he it was who turned 
up with the motor lorries at the base bar- 
racks, great-coated but shivering all the 
same in the bleak of dawn. A lethargic 
sentry called a drowsy Corporal of the 
Guard, who led the way to the office of the 
commandant, respectfully protesting that 
none of its official heads would be accessible 
within another five hours at the earliest. The 
officer grumbled righteously at being sent 
to keep a duty rendezvous at an hour so 
unholy and finding not even an orderly on 
hand to welcome him, and added a few 
scathing criticisms on the discipline coun- 
tenanced by the base authorities. The 
Corporal of the Guard could but shrug to 
that and say that if Monsieur le Capitaine 
was expected, doubtless Monsieur 1]’Adju- 
tant would appear before long; and in the 
meantime monsieur might perhaps care to 
try telephoning the adjutant’s lodgings. 

The angry officer snapped that such was 
his fixed intention and gave the corporal 
leave to return to the guardroom, but ten 
minutes later stormed up to the gate guard 
and demanded to be introduced forthwith 
to another main telephone, since the office 
line seemed to be out of order, like every- 
thing else in that sickening base. 

There was no other telephone, but the 
sentry made bold to suggest that Monsieur 
le Capitaine perhaps might care to call on 
the orderly officer and wake him up. Mon- 
sieur le Capitaine would most assuredly do 
so, seeing that he had been sent to fetch 
three prisoners for delivery to the Portu- 
guese authorities, and time pressed. 

The orderly officer was not in his room; 
but the corporal, with a grin, intimated 
that a clew might quite possibly be picked 
up in that quarter before which the sentry 
was posted, where there had been a ban- 
quet of sorts last night—a festivity that 
had in fact lasted well into the morning 
hours. 

Those gun runners were garcons of gay 
hearts, open-handed, trés gentilhomme. 

On demand, the corporal led to the 
threshold of the prisoners’ rooms. Mon- 
sieur le Capitaine, striding in before him, 
stopped short and flung out both arms in 
disgusted amaze. 

“Sacre! What is this that has happened 
here?” 

The large table in the middle of the room 
displayed bottles and glasses in generous 
assortment. On top of the iron stove and 
round its base broken glass in quantity 
witnessed to the fervor of many toasts. On 
the two beds and on the floor, sprawling in 
the slumbers that had overcome them 
where they had fallen, lay four men, two in 
uniform, two in civilian dress. The cor- 
poral gave up a great sigh of envy. 

“But it would appear they have been 
enjoying themselves, those ones, monsieur.”’ 


“Tas de morveux!” rasp, 
slit between the collar of the 
coat and the peak of his kepj 
awake,’’ he ordered, and bent 
est figure himself. 

It happened to be Cony: 
sponded when his beard ha 
drawn by the roots. 

“Belay there, blast you!’, 
and sat up and batted bemy 

The orderly officer was ¢| 
spond to heroic treatment, by 
they gave over shaking | 
grunted and relapsed. 

Monsieur le Capitaine fo 
nant hands. | 

“Allons! Desist! It is wy, 
not the time to waste on suc; 
are the three gun runners?” 

“This is one, monsieur, a} 
other.”” The corporal desig, ’ 
and the still somnolent Ri; 
with a baffled look he called, 
“The prisoner of the whistle-)) 

“He of the whistle?” the ) 
echoed, showing his nose in) 
“How should I know, mon | 
one has left here since I ean 

“What is this?” the off: 
“Ts it. that you do not kn; 
stable your prisoners in this}, 
hole of a base? son 
orderly officer another shaki:. 

A thick and rusty yawn iy 

“Strewth!’’ Conway i 
bing his head and looking al 
as he felt. “‘There’s been a 
here.” 

“Here, you cochon!” Moie 
taine insisted. ‘‘ Have the gi 
us what has become of your) 

‘Search me, darlin’.” Coy; 
wasn’t supple enough to servhi 
an hour of such awakening. fe 
to his feet. “‘I expect the li's 
the nearest bar for a livene 

“‘Peste!’’ the officer impiei 
“T do not know this barbar 

The rude ministrations ct 
and sentry were failing to e 
response from the orderly op 
noise and Conway’s boot ra 
civilian. q 

“Richards, confound yous 

As one galvanized, ex-Serjit 
found his feet and swayed t 

“Sir!” he thickly utten, 
abashed. i 

Conway promptly broke | 
an unopened bottle by bringg 
the edge of the table, splashl} 
into two long glasses, i 


} 
f 


Richards, drained the other : 

“‘Richards,”’ he said, ancj 
“‘you’ve been disgracefully jh 
I. Now pull yourself tog¢e 
notice.” 

“Tt was the captain, sir,” 
protested; “‘’e made us all ( 
seed ’im like that afore. W] 

“Blessed if I know. Aftertl 
to all the Allies and half thr 
the French Army, I lost hig 
The commandant was prope 
Wonder where he’s got to?” 

The shrill accents of the 
cut in: 

“You say Monsieur le Com 
the barracks in his car at te 
poral, presumably to go to ' 
ment? Then he must have 
oner with him. Was that 0 ° 

The corporal confessed ig" 
point, but maintained that 14 
commandant was the eect 
or sober, and the responsibil 


the corporal’s. 
The “oe 


““Enough!”’ 
his watch, then a docun t 
pocket. ‘“‘You will now m' 
prisoners to the transport 
guard to accompany us.” 

Peremptorily herded into (¢! 
ing transport units, too sor 
care what way it went throh 
ing wonder of the dawn, (# 
temples that bade fair to” 
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3 inevitable that the Chrysler Six should continue 
ittract a degree of public, as well as scientific and 
ifessional, interest accorded no other car in the 


<t fifteen years. 
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or Six is still hailed 
> measure of mo- 
jiciency—in engi- 

workmanship, in 
), in balance of pro- 


i 


eoroof of these facts is 
.igh-gear speed range 
' 70 miles per hour, 
ith gasoline economy 
120 miles per gallon. 


mazing power is de- 
jnout vibration (and 
(rally no “period” in 
spower range of the 
1 demonstrates a 
és; of operation un- 


The Touring Car, $1395; The Phaeton, $1495; The Coach, 
| The Brougham, $1965; The Imperial, $2065; The Crown- 


i al are naturally the first to appreciate that 
1 Chrysler, while adhering strictly to soundest prin- 
es of design, is a distinct departure from accepted 
itor car practice and performance. 


known in earlier motor car pro- 
duction. 


In riding comfort, solidity and 
roadability, the Chrysler Six is as 
great a forward step over previous 
design as is the modern steel Pull- 
man coach over the first flimsy, 
wooden “rattlers.” 


It rides as solidly as a two-ton 
car, and can be driven in comfort 
at 60 miles an hour and upward 
on a cobbled street or rutted 
road. 


This is due to scientifically dis- 
tributed weight and a center of 
gravity lower than ever before; to 
perfect spring balance and to a 


They instantly recognize in the Chrysler Six an ad- 
vance as revolutionary as the development of the 
X-ray in medicine; and the public was no less quick 
to realize that Chrysler Six results had never been 


offered before. 


For the Chrysler is literally the crystallization and 
the advancement of all past experience in the design 
and manufacture of motor cars. 
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nly Chrysler to. duces Such Results 


new type of spring mounting, 
and to its stabilator equipment. 
Chrysler rear springs are close to 
the hubs and parallel to the 
wheels. Side-sway and road- 
weaving are eliminated. 


Never has there been a car so 
easy to handle as the Chrysler 
Six. Pivotal steering, with ball 
thrust bearings on the king pins, 
and the perfect hydraulic equali- 
zation of Chrysler-Lockheed self- 
equalizing four-wheel brakes, 
make Chrysler control sure and 
simple under all conditions. 


The compactness of the Chrysler 
makes it extraordinarily conven- 
ient to manipulate into the ordi- 


nary city parking space. Yet so 
scientifically are its proportions 
utilized that it is liberally roomy 
for five large adults. 


In a score of details—from the oil- 
filter which constantly and auto- 
matically gives the motor clean, 
pure lubrication, and the air- 
cleaner of the carburetor, to the 
absolute completeness of equip- 
ment—the Chrysler Six is excep- 
tional. 


You will find any Chrysler dealer 
eager to give you full proof of its 
advanced design, the perfection 
of its workmanship, the fineness 
of its quality, and its revolution- 
ary performance ability. 


$1545; The Roadster, $1625; The Sedan, $1825; The Royal Coupe, $1895; 
Imperial, $2195. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit subject to current government tax. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler Six enclosed models. All models equipped with special design six-ply, high-speed balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are in position to extend the convenience of 
time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


| CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, .DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
| MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
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DRIS TOE 


of glorious period in American 
decorative art ~ interpreted in 


Normandy 
Tea Spoon 
(Reduced Size) 


rT Ay ste tise] be tee 


UGGESTION of white pillared por- 
ticos—of candle light and music— 
of powdered ladies and satin-clothed 
gentlemen. Suggestion of colonial days! 


The charm of the Bristol tea and dinner 
ware, of course, lies mainly in the beauty 
that is wrought into the surface of the silver 
plate. But there is added interest in the 
knowledge that it is an American design 
developed by an organization that started 
on its career more than a century ago. 


The Normandy Pattern offers some 
exceedingly attractive examples of flatware 
that, in decorative design, are in harmony 
with Bristol hollow ware. 


Ask your jeweler to show you the 
Bristol and Normandy patterns as well 
as many other patterns in Reed & Barton 
ware — both in solid silver and silver plate. 


REED & BARTON, TAUNTON, MASS. 


\RTON 


»MASSACHUSETT 


SHED OVER, 100 YEARS 
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lurch the lorry took on a road abominably 
metaled, and fished the roiled welter of last 
night’s memories for a key to the mystery of 
the vanished man. 

“—D’you mean to say, Richards, you 
don’t remember anything at all? Captain 
Wilde didn’t send for you till quite late; 
you shouldn’t have been as blind as the rest 
of us.” 

“Nothing, sir, ’cept what I’ve reported 
already,’’ Richards protested in a voice of 
pain, avoiding Conway’s haggard eye; for 
nobody knew better that what is right for 
the master is seldom right for the man. 
“The captain, sir, was just like he used to 
be on a guest night in the regiment, only 
worse—all ends up like a two-year-old, 
a-whistlin’ and laughin’ and givin’ them 
French officers the time o’ their lives. ’E 
kept pourin’ liquor down me like water on 
a fire, sir—’e fair made me lap it up. The 
last I remember was ’m whistlin’ Last 
Night on the Back Porch and a-dancin’ 
with the commandant.’’ 

“The commandant?’’? Conway groped, 
talking more to himself than to Richards. 
“Of course, that’s got it! The beast got so 
tight toward the end he was almost human. 
I don’t doubt he gave Peetah his parole and 
took him away to show him a slice of night 
life in the town. Otherwise I’d think 
But Peetah would never have cut his stick 
and left us in the lurch without a word.” 

“Not Captain Wilde, sir!’’ Richards 
stoutly affirmed. 

A run of fifteen minutes or so brought 
the lumbering covered lorries to a gateway 
wide and high, through which they swung 
into the yard of the Ordnance Depot, pres- 
ently to pull up where a squad of native 
laborers were lounging near the heap of 
bales in canvas and packing cases that had 
been the Minnow’s cargo. 

The escorting officer dropped down, shot 
a brusque question in response to the 
salute of the N. C. O. in charge of the na- 
tives, hitched up his sword through the slit 
in his greatcoat, and addressed himself to 
the doorway of a small office building near 
by. From this another officer emerged, un- 
shaven, sleepy and openly embittered by 
this detail of early morning duty. But at 
first glimpse of the badges on the kepi of the 
other he snapped to attention and saluted. 

“Bon jour, monsieur. I am Breveté- 
Capitaine le Marquis de la Terriere from 
G. H. Q. I can give you precisely half an 
hour to get this contraband into the lorries. 
Have the goodness to proceed immediately.” 

The ordnance officer saluted again, rapped 
out a command to the N. C. O., and trying 
to hide his rusty chin in his greatcoat collar, 
invited the staff officer into the building for 
the usual formalities in the way of signa- 
tures, while the working squad got busy 
with the bales and boxes. 

“A smart orficer, that, sir,’’ Richards 
proffered the opinion of a connoisseur. 
“°F don’t seem minded to stand for no 
nonsense. I bet ’e’ll raise ’ell and Tommy 
about that there base lot.” 

But Conway had eyes only for the goods 
that represented the lost hazard of all his 
fortunes as well as Peter Wilde’s. 

‘Richards,’ he moaned, ‘if only we 
hadn’t met that destroyer a 

‘“ Ard lines, sir, ’orrible ’ard. There goes 
me weddin’ bells and the little farm the 
captain was goin’ to buy for me if we’d 
come through all right. I wouldn’t mind so 
much if we knew what ’ad ’appened to ’im, 
sir. ’Tain’t like ’im to be caught nappin’, 
as you might say.” 

With the last bale stowed in the leading 
lorry, the armed guards added the prisoners 
to the load, and Captain de la Terriere un- 
bent sufficiently to give the ordnance officer 
his hand and express gratification at having 
found at least one of his cloth in that 
chuckleheaded garrison who was alive to 
his duty. 

When the two transports had wheeled 
round and left the depot, Conway, from a 
perch on packing cases in the forward end 
of their lorry, thrust his head through the 
gap in the partition back of the driver’s 
seat and civilly and in his very best French 


besought the staff officer to by 
to tell what was up. a 


be for you the shoots! Ban 
mort! It is enough, perhaps’ 

“Quite enough, thanks,” 
plied, ‘‘you mutton-gutted,. 
farrier. And say, the next ¢ 
to a gentleman ——”’ 


hands in your pockets, Riche. 
And in smoldering silence t ; 
back as comfortably as they ¢| 
dogs and donkeys, Arabs, Nua 
the animate flotsam of the hij 
out of the way of an insolent], 
hurtling unit of French Arm’ 
Within ten minutes the ii 
gates of another yard had halij 
asked and answered brisk o 
passed them with a salute ann 
terest. | 
Within the inclosure the 
webbed between endless bl 
and warehouses, rows of disny 
limbers in idle ranks, towe 
fodder and all the miscell; 
stores of a large garrison. J 
was made where a sergeani) 
waited before a string of hui 
unlovely shapes stenciled i 
against the burning blue of 
staff officer returned the s 
offering to get down, 
““Where,”’ he demanded ir: 
vexation, “is the working pa 
“Monsieur le Capitaine, 
party has paraded. Onehadn 
“Sacre nom! Is there noo 
“But no, mon capitaine, ii 
early. I was instructed by tH 
to ——” 
“Tiens! To what purpose 
orders in this abandoned ba? 
the ship that was taken wi | 
running animals?” 
“That, monsieur? It lieja 
Three Quay.” | 
“Bon! There would seer 
one head here, after all, Jun ¢ 
ning board and show us t | 
vessel is being taken over by | 
battleship today together ml 
band material. Allons!/” 
Thus piloted, the transp 
way through that labyrinthe 
the water front and down a b 
to stop finally by the side ca 
evidently the last home of; 
small craft, mostly dismantl, 
outworn their usefulness. 
“But where is this ship 
officer, as he jumped down, hi: 
shrillness of Gallic impatien. 
we stop here, where one seell 
marine rubbish?” 
“Voila, monsieur!”’ the see 
nance protested. ‘‘The boay 
there.”’ 
His arm singled out a log 
launch that rode the tide a iv 
the stringpiece. | 
“But it cannot be! You# 
stupid mistake. It is Ya 
goods should have been con! 
craft so small.” 
But the sergeant of ordnan § 
story; and the staff officer, ci 
edge of the quay, consulted a}¢ 
ments, impressively official 14! 
and admitted that the seree}t 
ably right after all. rE 
“And since the fatigue pat ! 
not in evidence, and our tir } 
will be necessary to improvis(™ 
sued with decision. ‘Get t® 
out, march them to this spot 
about it.” 
(Continued on Pa 
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our-Door Sedan 


f.o.b. Lansing 
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NOTHER home on wheels—this is the purpose embodied in 

the Star Four-Door Sedan. Comfort, protection from the ele- 
ments, yet with ample facilities for ventilation and broad sweep of 
refreshing breezes, is combined with year-round reliability, extra power 
and unusual economy. At its very low price and evident quality it is 
unsurpassed as a car for the average family. 


sportation 
| 
| Prices f.0.b. Lansing, Mich. Touring, $540 ; Coupster, $625 ; Coupe, $715; 
2-door Sedan, $750; 4-door Sedan, $820; Commercial Chassis, $445. 


URANT MOTORS, INC., BROADWAY AT 57th ST., NEW YORK 
General Sales Department — 1819 Broadway, New York 
Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada 
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Only BARBOURWELT 
can pass this test 


Try it— 
Genuine Barbourwelt can be iden- 
tified by this protective rib of solid 
leather, made all in one piece with 
the welt itself. It is impossible to 
pry under it. 


HE “inseam” of a Goodyear 
welt shoe —where upper and 
bottom are joined —is the one 
spot where moisture seeps in— 
where dust and dirt collect. In 
a shoe made with genuine 
‘Barbourwelt this seam is sealed 
by a one-piece rib of leather 
which not only shuts out mois- 
ture but acts as a retaining wall 
to hold the shoe in shape. 

The rib of Barbourwelt is a 
solid integral part of the welt 
itself. Not even a corner of a 
thin card or the tip of a knife 
blade can find an opening 
under it. 

Your dealer will show you 
shoes made with genuine Bar- 
bourwelt in all makes, styles and 
leathers. Ask him to show you H 
how the card test works. : 


BARBOURWELT 


STORMWELI” for winter « "‘DRESSWELI” for summer 


BARBOUR WELTING COMPANY 
BROCKTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of High Grade Goodyear Welting for over 30 years 
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Conway and Richards, docile to com- 
mands that took their tone from the ex- 
cessively incisive accents of Capitaine de la 
Terriere, scrambled down from their lorry 
and proceeded, between bayonets, to the 
stringpiece. 

“Lord love us!’? Conway exclaimed. 
“The Minnow! What now?” 

The staff officer left him not long in 
doubt. 

“Sergeant, it now becomes your misfor- 
tune to suffer for another’s negligence. You 
will proceed to transfer the contents of 
those lorries to that boat. The chauffeurs, 
the guards and the prisoners will form your 
fatigue squad. And you will see to it that 
nobody soldiers at his task.” 

“This swine’s addin’ insult to injury, 
treatin’ us like a couple of coolies,’”” Conway 
remarked. “If we get half a chance, Rich- 
ards, we’ll make a dash for it, parole or no 
parole. The Minnow’s petrol tanks are 
full.” 

“Silence! The prisoners are not per- 
mitted to converse with each other.” 
Capitaine de la Terriere whipped a pistol 
from beneath his greatcoat. ‘‘While the 
guards are busy, sergeant, I will undertake 
their office. Have the goodness to pro- 
ceed.” 

“But, Monsieur le Capitaine, I am Ser- 
geant of the Guard. I have my duties. 
I have no orders ay 

“You have my orders—Breveté Capi- 
taine le Marquis de la Terriere, of General 
Headquarters Staff. The Corporal of the 
Guard will function in your temporary 
absence.” 

“Pardon, mon capitaine, but it is most ir- 
regular for a Sergeant of the Guard to leave 
his post for fatigue duty. I have received 
no warning from Monsieur le Commandant 
d’Ordnance that goods are to be withdrawn 
from store before the arrival of the Ord- 
nance personnel.” 

“Name of a name!”’ the officer raged. 
“Do you not hear my orders? Do you 
demand to be placed under arrest for in- 
subordination? Goods are not being with- 
drawn from store, dolt; on the contrary, 
goods are being brought into store, as you 
can well see. You will not only supervise 
the work of lading that craft, but you will 
keep a sharp eye on these prisoners. They 
are dangerous characters. It is a com- 
mand. Proceed!” 

Left without alternative by this definite 
command, the sous-officer obeyed with all 
the alacrity demanded by the captain, but 
not less by his desire to see the end of a dis- 
tasteful task. 

Conway for a thought teetered on the 
brink of mutiny; but in the end the humor 
of the situation appealed to him as forcibly 
as did the futility of attempting to show re- 
sistance. 

“Come on, Richards, we both need a 
good sweat; and we might as well show 
these lubbers how to stow a cargo, since 
there’s no chance of makin’ a bolt.” 

Waiting till the impressed fatigue party 
was well occupied, the staff captain in- 
structed the Sergeant of the Guard to take 
charge of the rifles grounded by the guards 
drafted for toil, and let himself down into 
the Minnow, presumably to satisfy a lands- 
man’s curiosity. By the time he clambered 
back to the pier the whole consignment of 
contraband was out of the lorries and ready 
to be lowered into the launch. 

“Attention, you monsieur there with the 
immature beard! In view of the circum- 
stance that this little boat is an old friend 
of yours, you will go aboard her with the 
guards and attend to stowing the cargo. 
The others, monsieur’’—this to the sous- 
officer—‘“‘ will remain here to pass the goods 
down.” 

Stung by the slighting reference to an 
ornament he set much store by, Conway 
heaved the chest of a hot-tempered man. 

“‘T’ll see you in hell first,’’ he exploded in 
English, ‘‘you impertinent, ill-conditioned 
puppy!” 

““You will perhaps make yourself under- 
stood in French, monsieur—if necessary. 


-I have no English.” 


“What’s ’e arskin’ 
Richards put in. 


“Ain’t that what you 
we ’d do, sir, and teach t 


we finds out what cafe y 
Conway abruptly 
had loosed upon the pe 


swer some query ont a 
Guard. 

“Tf I sing out an or 
ominously cautioned, | 
tion!’”’ He dropped doy 

Thereafter and for 
quarters of an hour the1 
without check, supervise 
la Terriere with an alert 


stringpiece when thell SC 
horn, sounding from tk 
alarmed the Sergeant: 
reminder of his resp 
of the depot. 
“Mon capitaine, 
A frown of chill i 
portunity. : 
“Confine your attenti 
to the business in hai 
over the stringpiece, 
admonitory pistol over 
slaved below: “You a 


up that prisoner.” 
rounded on Richandad 
had betrayed a furtive inte 
low. ‘‘You, monsieur 
your coat and stand a 
dicated a point half a dozen | 
from the edge of the pier—' 

And Richards reluctantly fi) 
ing the two lorry drivers a| 
officer to finish passing down | 

The Minnow was still sho! 
cargo when a small touring | 
two wheels round the corner ' 
age shed, bumped down thi 
brought up with shrieking 3 
convulsive jerk one yard int 
second lorry. 

“It’s Captain Wilde, si” 
happily whooped as two mej 
of the car, one in civilian eo 
uniform. 

Conway, in the act of receit 
rifles, paused long enough to) 
his clouded face cleared. Bul 
of the bale in silence and si 
take the next one. 

Capitaine de la Terriere vil 
different glance on the newit 
snapped the heads off the sc 
the drivers, who had pausedo 
multaneously ex-Sergeant R’ 
out an oath of disappointme. 
ain’t the captain after all! . 
commandant and his a 

The man in uniform an( 
mufti were making directly0 
captain, who continued to aa 
to be exclusively concerned vh 
ing of the last two bales. 

“Monsieur,” the tenant (t 
clothes blustered, “have thé 
explain this affair. What he 
with my prisoners? Where i 
ity for transfer? By whose 4 
acting?” 

Captain le Marquis de la 
gled his head comfortably 
and with the aloof insolencel 
staff officer deigned to recog 
ence only of the man in unifch 

“Mon lieutenant, has yo) * 
haps escaped from a lunatic 
seems extravagantly excitec b 
thing, and he has dressed hin?ll 
lessly, even for a civilian. Or h 
prisoner? And was he too? 
that sot, the commandant? 

The ripe red face of th 
took on a shade of violet; 
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As pioneers in the field of oral 
hygiene, we believe that the 
makers of Listerine are logically 
qualified to introduce this new 
and drastic note into dentifrice 
advertising. And we believe 
that a very definite public benefit 
will result from this endeavor to 
make the nation properly con- 
scious of the disease dangers that 
may result from tooth abscesses. 
— Lambert Pharmacal Company. 
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YOUR DENTIST MAY BE 
ABLE TO ADD MANY 
PRECIOUS YEARS TO 
YOUR LIFE—BETTER SEE 
HIM! 


Hidden wells of poison 


To all appearances she was the picture of health, yet 


a dental X-ray revealed 


hidden wells of poison that, 


neglected, might have cut short her life by many years 


She was a beautiful girl. She had a 
host of friends and many suitors. To 
all appearances she was the picture of 
health. Rarely did even a slight illness 
interrupt her program of pleasure. 

Suddenly one summer she started 
complaining of a rheumatic ailment. 


~The trouble became more intense, and 


she finally sought the aid of a physician. 
His remedies did not help her. 

So she changed doctors. And the 
first thing the new physician did was 
to send her to a dentist for an X-ray 


of her teeth and a report as to their 


condition. Outwardly they appeared 
allright. But the X-ray picture revealed 
several bad abscesses. These hidden 
wells of poison had been seeping their 
deadly bacteria into her system and 
had unquestionably caused the rheu- 
matism: 

Once attended to by her dentist, the 
rheumatic trouble disappeared. Neg- 
lected, they might have brought on 
many other ailments and, in fact, might 
have cut short her life by many years. 


Do you realize this? 


Do you know that, according to 
eminent dental authorities, 78 out of 
100 adults today have tooth abscesses: 
that usually they do not know it them- 


harmacal Co 
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selves and that such abscesses may 
directly cause many dread diseases? 

Among the diseases so caused are 
rheumatism and joint diseases; heart 
and kidney troubles; stomach and in- 
testinal derangements; to say nothing 
of more minor disorders ranging from 
simple headaches to insomnia and 
nervous affections. 

In spite of these grave dangers that 
lurk in tooth abscesses, relatively few 
people today ever think of visiting a 
dentist until pain drives them there. 
Whereas, only a good dentist can really 
place you on the safe side. 


Protect yourself 


You are probably like most other 
human beings; so while at this moment 
you realize all these dangers you, too, 
will very likely put off going to your 
dentist. 

In the meanwhile, however, you owe 
it to yourself to take one simple pre- 
caution: There is a dentifrice that will 
do very much to keep your teeth and 
gums in a healthy condition. _Conse- 
quently, more and more dentists are 
today recommending Listerine Tooth 
Paste. 

Because Listerine Tooth Paste, and 
this tooth paste only, contains all of the 
antiseptic essential oils of Listerine, 


the safe antiseptic. These healing 
ingredients help keep the gums firm 
and healthy and discourage the breed- 
ing of disease bacteria in the mouth. 


Quick results—and safe! 


This is an age when people want 
quick results. Listerine Tooth Paste is 
so formulated that it cleans your teeth 
with a minimum of brushing, calling 
for much less effort than is ordinarily 
required. 

Also, this paste cleans with absolute 
safety. The specially prepared cleanser 
it contains is just hard enough to dis- 
courage tartar formation, yet vot hard 
enough to scratch or injure tooth en- 
amel. And, of course, you know how 
precious tooth enamel is! 

Finally, Listerine Tooth Paste is 
sold at a price that is fair—large tube 
25 cents—the right price to pay for a 
good tooth paste. Try it. Enjoy really 
clean teeth. But don’t forget the im- 
portance of seeing your dentist regu- 
larly.—Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
Saint Louis, U.S. A. 


If your dentist has not already 
handed you our booklet on tooth ab- 
scesses and a sample of our dentifrice, 
you may have both of these by address- 
ing a postal to the Lambert Pharmacal 
Co., Saint Louis. 
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Swimming develops 


childhood’s charms! 


UDDY cheek and ready 

resourcefulness! Sturdy 
physique from tip to toe! These 
reward the boy or girl who 
early learns to swim! 


Teach your youngsters to love 
the water! Tog them likedaddy 
and mother, and like Olympic 
champions—in a genuine Jantzen! 


Children’s Jantzens embody 
the patented bow-trunk pat- 
tern and non-rip crotch, im- 
proved shoulder strap, un- 
breakable rubber button—and 
Jantzen-stitch of permanent 
elasticity! Perfect-fitting, 
warm, long-lasting! 

Nowadays children really swim! At 
an age when father did the “mud 
crawl,”’ Junior gracefully elbows the 
Australian crawl! For a nation—young 
and old—Jantzen has changed bathing 
to swimming! 


Better stores show Jantzens for 
children, men and women. Jantzen 
original “fit-by-weight’’ makes selec- 
tion easy. Send for free style-book and 
sample of Jantzen-stitch fabric. Ask 
dealer for red diving girl automobile 
sticker, or send 4 cents for two. 


JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS 
Portland, Oregon 


Jantzen Knitting Mills of Canada, Ltd., 
anadian Corporation) 
Vancouver, Canada 


The suit that changed _ 
bathing to swimming 
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no words came, and a modest if shaking fat 


hand caught together the lapels of his 
double-breasted coat to hide the nakedness 


_ of his neck, which he had neglected to clothe 


with the collar of convention. 
“Pardon, monsieur,” the other cut in 


| quickly, ‘but this is Monsieur le Com- 


mandant and I am his adjutant.” 

“Oh! But pardon!’’ The staff officer 
airily if punctiliously saluted. ‘Monsieur 
le Commandant will comprehend that his 
comic appearance is excuse enough for my 
misapprehension. Oneisunaccustomed 
But Monsieur le Commandant is no doubt 
returning from a bal masqué, yes?” 

“Monsieur le Commandant is not re- 
turning from a bal masqué,”’ that personage 
roared, ‘‘but from an outrage. And you will 
do well, monsieur, to address him with more 
respect and make clear the meaning of this 
strange procedure.” 

A sweeping gesture took in the waiting 
lorries, the goggling soldiers and the bales 
that were going over the edge of the quay. 


| Then the commandant discovered Rich- 
| ards, and caught his adjutant by one arm 


and swung him round. ‘There is one of 
them. Where is the other? You, mon- 
sieur!’’—to the staff officer again—‘‘do 
you hear? I desire to be instantly in- 


| formed. What is your name? By whose 


orders are you acting?” 
“Mon commandant,” he was suavely 
answered, ‘‘had you been at your post this 


| morning and in your senses, instead of ab- 


sent and recovering from a most unseemly 


| orgy, you would long since have been in 


possession of that information. I am Cap- 


| tain le Marquis de la Terriere of the General 
| Staff. Be good enough now to tell me what 
_ you have done with the third prisoner.” 


It was all too thick for the fuddled head 


| of Monsieur le Commandant. He grasped 


nothing more than that he was being frus- 
trated with the coolest cheek in the world. 
Strange noises spluttered and bubbled in 
him, all incoherent, whilst the adjutant, 
able and useful man that he was, with wide 
experience in the ways of staff officers, vol- 
unteered a tactful explanation—though it 
was to be noted that his eyes held still a 
puzzled frown. - 
“Monsieur le Commandant was drugged 
by one of the prisoners, Monsieur le Capi- 
taine, stripped, and left bound hand and 
foot in his rooms. But you undoubtedly 
have the proper documents to cover this 
transfer. G. H. Q. gave us no notice.” 
“One moment, monsieur.’”’ Captain de 
la Terriere stepped back to release the end 
of a bale whose canvas covering had 
snagged on a spike in the stringpiece. It 
fell with a crash to the deck of the Minnow. 
“Now you,” he called down to the guards, 
“come up at once and bring the prisoner 
with you.’”’ And turned back to the base 
officers. ‘‘Messieurs, I have all the req- 
uisite authority—but naturally. Am I to 
understand you have permitted one of the 
prisoners to escape? It is a serious matter, 
Monsieur le Commandant. You have, of 
course, reported the escape to G. H. Q.?” 
The commandant became all at once 
articulate again. ‘ 
“We have reported nothing—the base 
telephone wire was cut. This proceeding is 
most irregular, monsieur, and I do not 
understand it. Where is your authority? 
Let me see it without more delay.” 
“ Assuredly, mon commandant. But one 
moment more. I assume I have your per- 
mission to dismiss these details. It is not 
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well for morale that these men should see 
you in your present condition.” 

Terse phrases instructed the guards, who 
had brought Conway up from the Minnow, 
to put_on their coats and the gaping drivers 
to climb back aboard their lorries. ‘And 
you, monsieur’’—to the Sergeant of the 
Guard—“‘will return to your post.” 

Then a flexed thumb, beckoning, startled 
Conway out of the trance-like stare he was 
bending on the garb in which the comman- 
dant was cutting such an antic figure. 

The cloud in the eyes of the adjutant 
lifted at that instant, and he cried a sharp 
command to the guards, who were strug- 
gling into the coats they had put off against 
the heat of their labors. 
Marquis de la Terriere was beforehand with 
them all. He side-stepped into smart colli- 
sion with the guards, all but upsetting 
them, stooped and lifted their rifles and 
dropped them over the edge of the quay. 
The waters took them with a clash like 
mocking laughter. And the adjutant, 
starting forward, brought up abruptly with 
his nose to the nose of the pistol that had 
been dangling from its lanyard on the staff 
captain’s wrist. 

“Mes amis,” said that one in a quite new 
voice, “‘I should be pained if obliged to 
shoot any one of you—except Monsieur le 
Commandant. So please do not move.” 

Lifting his left hand as if to salute, he 
whipped off the service cap whose deep 
crown and broad peak hide all above the 
eyes of a pukka staff officer of the French 
Army, and turned down the high collar 
which had shielded his chin and ears from 
the cool morning breeze. 

Commandant Robitailli grunted as if 
kicked where the cloth of his civilian coat 
strained at its one retaining button. Con- 
way’s beard absurdly waggled. Sergeant 
Richards came to attention with an audible 
click. The adjutant stared on thoughtfully 
at the unwavering pistol. And Peter Wilde 
blinked his fabled blink. 

“Conway! Richards!” he called in Eng- 
lish. “Jump aboard the Minnow and crank 
her up. She’s all ready.” 

The soldier in Commandant Robitailli 
came suddenly to life. 

“Halt there!’’ His cry to the mystified 
Sergeant of the Guard and his fellows was 
clear and steady: “Arrest these men!”’ 

“The first who stirs without my leave,” 
Wilde added in crisp French, ‘loses the 
number of his mess. Conway, Richards, 
blast you, get a move on!” 

One stride took Conway to the string- 
piece. And Wilde behind his back heard a 
dull double thump as his friend’s feet found 
the deck of the launch. 

Momentarily, in the glow of that young 
sun, the group stood like a piece of com- 
memorative statuary, Wilde and the two 
Frenchmen facing each other without a 
quiver. But that illusion was broken in an- 
other breath when the commandant and his 
adjutant as one leaped for the right arm of 
the Englishman. He crouched and lurched 
forward in the low tackle of football days. 
The point of his shoulder found the massive 
waistline of the commandant and the wind 
went out of that one as he fell in one mighty 
gust—‘‘Ouf!’’ But the adjutant had fas- 
tened both arms round Wilde’s neck and 
was madly screaming to the slower-witted 
soldiers. 

Richards, with a foot lifted over the 
brink to follow Conway, spun round and as 
if propelled by an explosive charged the 
guards. The commandant in that instant 


But Captain le’ 


did his adjutant a disse 
one of Wilde’s ankles : 

combatants down ina 
was the topmost. He | 
in time to see one of the g 
from the wheel of a lorry an 
from Richards’ driving right: 
artilleryman, swinging to y 
officer was safe, faced the Fy 
of the Guard, who was skirm); 
a fixed bayonet in the lead, 
drivers. : 

“Richards—the Minnow! | 
of these coves.” | 

As if on parade, Richards 
line of movement from the cj} 
the stringpiece. And the ch, 
and broke in the face of Wi 
and his manifest competence! 

The engines of the unseen | 
into stentorian chant. Wil 
the winded commandant and} 
adjutant, waved his pistol p 
backed three paces. 

“Many thanks, messieur 
amusing week-end!” 

The watchful Conway mest}: 
he had already cast off the i) 
moment Captain Wilde tur] 
To the threshing thrust of hi 
the Minnow slipped away. 

Against the sky, poised |) 
piece as if thinking to leap.) 
better of it, too, in considera ) 
tol and a spiked boat hook we 
had caught up, the adjutant, ¢ 
Robitailli, two lorry drivers \ 
diers looked on. . i 

“One is desolated to lea): 
ceremoniously, messieurs,” 
across the widening gap, “t 
business to a business man, } 
Lieutenant de Quimperlé 1¢ 
him, and my regrets that we 
for him to get his destroy 
garage.” >| 

The Sergeant of the Guarin 
to his shoulder, but for wlie 
no shot followed. 

And by the time the sever 
partments, military, civil 
the district had settled behil | 
to begin the day’s work, thf 
standing on at thirty-five | 
through the Mediterranean, it 
held true to the Riffi port of Jjji 
horizon. ' 

And when these assorted 
heads had finished arguing he 
bility and the utility of acticin 
the fugitives, in conformati( W 
honored by hoary trad 
international policies dictate b' 
ous Mandatory Powers, ant 
channels and formalities hac 
Ceuta and an obsolete gun 
there, that was one-fifth ofl 
Navy, Captain Wilde and 1c 
were dining as guests of the 
tain in command of Abdel Km’ 
and in a pocket of the well-lo 
tweeds which had once clotli 
of a hapless Spanish merch: 
sat still better on Wilde’s uw 
was the key that would unlis 
six thousand pounds sterli | 
been lodged in a London bar 4 
duction of that document. |— 

“But it’s going to be a be 
he complained, blinking ¢ 
gleams in his poised glass 
uniform back to the blightew! 
we were quartered in.” 
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Yecorator in New York— , 
A San Francisco Architect |. 


Both chose floors of color 


for these modern homes 


rthree really beautiful rooms. One is 
jn the ‘‘Four Hundred’’ section of 
New York. It is occupied by the 
clator, Agnes Foster Wright. The 
iphs show an apartment designed by 
1 sco architect, Lionel H. Pries. 
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h home and your judgment tells you that 
yand has done the decorating. Your 
e/erly about, taking in the carefully 
ils. Furniture, rugs, floor, walls, 
hundred little tasteful touches—all 
belong.’ What /S the secret? And 
one aware of the floor. How unusual! 
-etty! You are seeing, possibly for 
6a modern linoleum floor. 


developed for colorful pattern floors. 
elf is comparatively new. The prin- 
di—building a decorative scheme upon 
x of color—is old. The wonder is 
Wittractive interiors Aave been achieved 
yrs of yellow and brown. Decorators, 
i¢s of the color limitations of wood, 
fh to feel the need for a new floor 
oleum, they knew, was warmer than 
d very quiet to walk upon. The 
nie it resilient and comfortable to tired : er wi 
lyt could be made pretty ! : ee, 


Aastrong’s Linoleum is pretty. “These 
o that. But what we cannot show in 
ice are all the smart, correct patterns. 
decalth of pattern and color there is! 


lack and cream tiles, like the ones in 
rm, inspired by the rich floors in Con- 
ti. There are black tiles and yellow— 
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‘‘We shall start rehearsing in a fortnight,” 
decided Rollo loftily. “‘If one composer can 
write the music in six months, then six 
composers can write it in one month and 
twelve composers can do it in a fortnight. 
They only steal the tunes from hymns and 
operas and alter them a little. The book 
merely needs stringing together by some 
hack; it will embody the story of my life, an 
unhappy love affair plus Peggy, Marta and 
Muriel. I met them in romantic circum- 
stances. The hack can add an illogical 
and satisfactory happy ending which will 
never occur in my own case. Marta will 
get on with the scenery like lightning; she 
does frescoes for cathedrals, so a little scen- 
ery is a mere trifle to her; and Peggy will 
leap at the chance of being a star. Muriel 
can just do as she’s told.” 

“But this is insanity, Your Grace. What 
can you possibly know about plays, and 
how can Miss Dane star when I have a 
contract to star Queechie Concannon, and 
who’s going to trust an unknown artist with 
scenery?” 

“T am not taking over your contracts or 
any of the other follies of your youth, Mr. 
Dorian,” explained Rollo. “If I am insane, 
it’s my own money, not yours. Who are you 
to lecture me about plays when I’ve never 
lost a penny over them and you’ve lost 
thousands of pounds? This is my autobi- 
ography, a duke’s autobiography we’re 
dramatizing. It pulsates with human emo- 
tion, it bursts with drama. Do you mean 
to tell me the public doesn’t want to know 
how a‘duke really lives, not to mention 
loves? By the time we've let it leak out 
in the press that the new musical comedy 
is the life story of the Duke of Jermyn, we 
shan’t be able to keep people out of the 
theater. All you need do is to keep quiet, 
tell me anything technical you know and I 
don’t when I ask you, and not before, and 
draw 10 per cent of the gross receipts. My 
dear fellow, the piece will run for years.” 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Dorian bitterly, ‘I’m 
on the rocks, it’s true, and the brokers will 
be in tomorrow unless something’s done in 
the meantime, so I agree to your condi- 
tions, except one—I will not have that 
Peggy Dane in any theater of mine. A 
more rebellious, insubordinate, sly little cat 
never lived. As for starring her, never 
while there is breath in my body!” 

Rollo smiled his cold smile. 

“‘T should hate to interfere with the 
breath in your body, but please -remember 
it will be my theater not yours, and Peggy 
Dane is the girl I choose to star. She can’t 
possibly be worse than one of the animated 
clothes pegs you select for leading ladies as 
arule. Do you want me to put my scheme 
before Mr. David while you starve in a 
boarding house?”’ 

Mr. Dorian then realized himself to be a 
broken man. 

“Only give me half the bar receipts as 
well as the 10 per cent and I’ll do any- 
thing—anything,”’ he implored. 

“That is very sensibly said. We will go 
round at once to my solicitor and get him to 
draw up the agreement,” declared Rollo, 
ringing for Gregg and his car. 

It is true that Mr. Scrymgeour, in deal- 
ing with the legal aspect of his noble client’s 
enterprise, preserved a demeanor of chill 
disapproval, touching pen, ink, paper and 
other tools of his calling in the manner of 
one handling pitch whose defilement not 
all the water in the rough rude sea could 
wash away. Nevertheless, the matter sped, 
and Rollo found himself in St. James’s 
Street with the depressed Mr. Dorian. 

“T shall ask my own solicitors, Abraham 
Abrahams & Abrahamson, to watch my in- 
terests, of course,” announced Mr. Dorian. 
Rollo buttoned his overcoat about him and 
stroked the near side lamp of his car. 

“Yes, but we must get on with the job at 
once,” he insisted. ‘“‘ Remember to send me 
that man this evening, the one who writes 
books of musical plays. What did you say 
his name was—Kipling Somebody?” 
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“Milton Prosser. He’s written a lot of 
stuff for me. Between ourselves, he may 
try to borrow a fiver, but that’s your affair 
of course. I suppose there’s nothing else 
I can do?”’ 

“Why, no,” replied Rollo, moving lithely 
to the driving seat without offering Mr. 
Dorian alift. ‘I’m going straight off to see 
my leading lady. You look like a disin- 
herited aunt at a funeral. Cheerio!”’ 

He put in the clutch with featherweight 
pressure and swung southwest to find Peggy. 


III 


E HAD never entered her flat before, 

and the untidiness of it appalled him. 
Peggy seemed to be reviewing her entire 
wardrobe in the tiny sitting room. Gar- 
ments wandered from floor to furniture and 
back again. 

“T never expected to see you again, 
Rollo,”’ she said plaintively. ‘‘ Just looking 
over my things to find out if there’s any- 
thing I can sell. Unfortunately, there’s 
precious little worth selling.” 

She fingered the worn toe of a satin 
slipper with morbid relish. Vitality seemed 
to flow from Rollo as it flows from gentle- 
men in pictures advertising strength by 
mail. 

“T have news for you, Miss Dane, and 
kindly don’t call me Rollo; all that sort of 
thing is past and over. Briefly, I’ve taken 
over Dorian’s theater and I shall produce a 
new musical piece there in about three 
weeks. It isn’t written yet, but you are to 
be my leading lady. I shall pay you twenty- 
five pounds a week, not a penny more, as 
from today, unless you breathe a word to 
the papers, in which case the contract is 
canceled. You will receive your contract 
tomorrow from my lawyer. I promised to 
put you on your feet again and this is how 
Ishall doit. Please excuse me now, because 
I’m frightfully busy.” 

“But—but And Marta, and Mur- 
iel?”’ she gasped in astonishment. 

“They will be provided for. All is ar- 
ranged,” answered Rollo’s voice from the 
corridor. She heard the hall door slam, and 
far below, the beat of an accelerated engine. 
Already he was upon his way to Chelsea and 
Marta. 

He found her in her paint-stained overall 
working dejectedly on the fresco for a 
cathedral. She looked contemptuously at 
his fashionable outline, polished shoes, neat 
spats and knife-edge trousers creases. 

“You?” she queried sardonically. “Why 
do the wheels of your chariot tarry at my 
door? Have you forgotten what I said to 
you the last time we met?”’ 

“T’ve learned a great deal and forgotten 
nothing, Miss Stevens,” replied the figure 
of elegance before her. ‘‘We meet today on 
quite a new footing. I promised, if you re- 
member, to remedy your fallen fortunes. 
I wish to commission you to do the dresses 
and scenery for the new musical show I’m 
putting on at the Folly Theater.” 

“Ts the man mad?”’ mused Miss Stevens. 
“Since when has Dorian gone out of busi- 
ness, Rollo?’’ 

“Since 11:30 this morning, and please 
cut out the ‘Rollo.’ In future I am His 
Grace the Duke of Jermyn and the power 
behind the new Folly show. My secretary 
will let you know all details. She is Miss 
Muriel Coxworthy, but she doesn’t know it 
yet.”” He paused, and a smile, icy cold, 
crept about his eyes. “‘The leading lady is 
Miss Peggy Dane. You may have heard of 
her. Good morning.” 

“My good lunatic 
but he had gone. 

They put all visitors and sundry in the 
drawing-room at Muriel’s boarding house 
and there she found Rollo all among the 
whatnots and wax fruit, staring fixedly at a 
genuine 1837 antimacassar. Her heart 
missed a beat at the sight of him. He 
seemed to have a hard, keen outline, an air 
of push and go hitherto foreign to his tem- 
perament. 


” began Marta, 


“Rollo!” she exclaimed eagerly. 

“Not at all, Miss Coxworthy. I shall be 
obliged if you will discontinue the use of 
my Christian name. I called to see if you 
were still unemployed.”’ Sadly she inclined 
her head, and he proceeded: ‘‘ You are en- 
gaged as my secretary as from now at a 
salary of five pounds a week. I am putting 
on a new piece at the Folly Theater. Please 
report at the stage door at 9:30 A.M. to- 
morrow morning.”’ 

“But ” said Muriel faintly. 

“But nothing. You said I lost you your 
job, so I’m providing you with another. 
The Jermyns are just men. Good-by!” 
snapped Rollo, and almost ran from that 
horrid room. 

“Now for a spot of luncheon,”’ he mur- 
mured, ‘‘and then the hats—the hats and 
Frederica. I think I shall lunch at Ciro’s 
and survey the world of the theater with 
new eyes.”’ 

He parked his car, entered those sacred 
portals, nodded to General Barragan, enter- 
taining friends in the distance, and lunched 
alone. His eyes roamed over the attractive 
young women about him, not worshipfully 
as of old, but more as the eyes of the backer 
survey satin-skinned thoroughbreds in the 
race-course paddocks: 

“That one would do for my chorus; so 
would she, and so would she. But I suppose 
they’re all booked up to some hound of a 
manager. Well, we shall see. I know what 
the public wants. After all, I was the public 
till 11:30 this morning.” 

Slightly before three o’clock he halted 
before a little black-and-gold hat shop in 
Hanover Square with “Chez Frédérique”’ 
scrawled in gold on its black signboard, 
drew a deep breath and entered. 

“‘Lady Frederica?”’ he inquired of an im- 
maculate sylph, and she, murmuring, “In 
the little salon, sir,’’ led him within the 
presence. 

There, at a Louis XV escritoire, her dark 
and shingled head bowed over the blotting 
pad, her brief gown so molded to her form, 
stern purpose in her hazel eyes, sat Fred- 
erica. 

She glanced up at him reposefully, with 
no hint of emotion quickening her even 
pulses. She whelmed him in a large toler- 
ance, an ineffable comprehension, a quiet 
acceptance and resignation that weighed 
upon him like infinite wrappings of cotton 
wool. 

“Ah,” she said, ‘it’s Rollo. From what 
harem of houris do you come to me, and 
why? Why on my busy afternoon, why so 
purposefully, in short, why at all? Really, 
I should have given Mélanie instructions 
not to let you in. We're both a little blasé 
about each other, are we not? Besides, 
you’re a person with aggressive relations, 
and I refuse to be tormented by relations.” 

“T have come about hats,’ explained 
Rollo. 

“Your mother will ring me up, and 
Scrymgeour, and General Barragan,”’ pur- 
sued Frederica. “I dare say quite several 
private detectives tracked you here. Pri- 
vate detectives are so bad for one’s busi- 
ness.” 

“‘Hats, hats, Frederica,” repeated her un- 
invited guest. ‘‘I am buying hats, as you 
understand—quantities of hats. I want to 
place an order for hats, if you can produce 
any hats worth placing an order for.” 

“Really, Rollo, I decline to adorn the 
heads of your déclassée young women,” flung 
back Frederica, roused at last. 

“Tf you would only listen, and not take 
the words out of my mouth, I shouldn’t 
have to waste so much time,” he answered 
with a kind of threadbare endurance. ‘I 
am putting on a new piece at the Folly 
Theater. I’ve taken it from Dorian, who’s 
gone broke. We shall have principals and a 
chorus; someone is designing their clothes; 
hats are part of clothes, so naturally they 
will wear hats. Somebody must make the 
hats; I am asking you if you will. I shall 
want probably a gross at least, and you can 
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“They may starve as far as I’m con- 
cerned, the little harpies!’’ His Grace de- 
clared passionately. ‘‘They do nothing but 
ask for this and that because I happen to 
be a duke, and make eyes at me whenever 
I meet them. A trifle more discipline is 


,what we need in this theater, Mr. Dorian.” 


In the doorway, as he left, Rollo encoun- 
tered no less a person than Miss Peggy 
Dane, his leading lady, all fuss and fur coat. 
She stood in his path like Horatius on the 
bridge, and began: 

“Oh, I wanted to see you! I can’t pos- 
sibly sing this song in the first act.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because it’s a silly song. And something 
must be done about the man who plays 
opposite me. He’s simply a fool.” 

Her benefactor looked her in the eyes. 

“Nothing will be done and you will sing 
the song, Miss Dane, unless you want 
Queechie Concannon to have your part. 
You are not so much wasting my time as 
encroaching on eternity. We do not feel 
at all pleased with you,’ he answered, and 
passed on. 

“Propaganda,” he mused, “‘ propaganda! 
There is no necessity to be sorrowful about 
that, for I possess vast facilities. I need 
not propitiate minions, seeing I can toy 
with the great.” 

Separately and privately, he asked Lord 
Wapping, Lord Clactonbury and Lord 
Penzance to luncheon at William’s Club, 
whose portals these noble viscounts might 
by no means pass except through invita- 
tion, they being mere magnates of the 
press. To each he revealed the inner secret 
of his new production. 

“Tt is called The Passionate Prince,’’ he 
explained, ‘‘and, as a matter of fact, the 
story is based largely on my own life. I, 
too, have loved and lost, and befriended 
three helpless girls. Yes, my dear Wapping, 
yoy are right about the happy ending; we 
have provided a happy ending. After all, 
as you say, and you ought to know, the 
public’s taste must be studied. In my own 
case—but that is irrelevant. You can just 
touch on what I’ve told you in your papers, 
but don’t wallow in it, please. After all, 
one’s feelings are one’s feelings, if I may so 
put it. Yes, certainly you shall have photo- 
graphs of my leading lady. She is a very 
talented new discovery.” 

Once more, and this time on a black Fri- 
day, Her Grace the Duchess of Jermyn be- 
held in a daily illustrated paper, owned by 
the Viscount Wapping, a portrait of her 
son, in such a connection as, in her judg- 
ment, brought shame and contumely upon 
the entire race of Jermyns. Nevertheless, 
the Hertford Street house did not ring with 
her cries. She only creaked very faintly, 
being still partial to a waist and all it im- 
plies, and repairing to her bureau wrote to 
her son, not trusting herself to speak di- 
rectly over the telephone. She affirmed: 


“Tt is insufferable enough that one’s 
feelings should be outraged on all sides by 
girls who cut off their hair and go about in- 
sufficiently clad, and by mannerless young 
men. But I had thought that in your case 
a certain pride of ancestry, added to the 
training and traditions which influenced 
your youth, would prevent your lapsing 
into deplorable errors of taste. It appears 
I am wrong. 

“This morning not only do I see your 
portrait in a vulgar sheet, coupled with the 
announcement that you are involved in 
some theatrical enterprise, but also a state- 
ment that a stage play is based on certain 
sentimental episodes in your own life. 

“This, my son, is enough to make those 
who have gone before you turn in their 
graves. I recall one Jermyn who distin- 
guished himself at the Battle of Crécy and 
another who rode in the charge of the Light 
Brigade. Jermyns have stood before kings 
and rebuked them to their faces, but never 
before have they published their private 
affairs for the edification of the mob. 

“T await your explanation with much 
sorrow and little confidence. 

“Your affectionate mother, 
‘“HONORIA JERMYN.” 


EVENING POST 


“So there it is in a nutshell, straight off 
the ice,” pondered Rollo. ‘“‘The trouble 
seems to be that my mother is wedded to 
the past and I have made a mésalliance 
with the present. I think I shall ask her to 
dinner. There is a certain nefarious Joy for 
a mother in dining at the bachelor estab- 
lishment of her son. Mrs. Gregg will spoil 
her, and Gregg will put a halter round his 
neck and kneel in the dust and swear he is 
her liege man to do battle in the face of her 
enemies, and let ’em all come, and the more 
the merrier.” | 

Vv 

HE duchess arrived in her electric 

brougham, driven at a steady eight 
miles an hour by her ex-coachman, who 
despised anything except a horse and cart. 
Her heart softened a little at the sight of 
her tall son in his very charming sitting 
room, so she said gravely, ‘“‘It is a great 
grief to find you living in these rooms in- 
stead of in the Albany or a town house in 
Mayfair. Still, we are fallen on evil days, 
and poverty makes strange bedfellows.” 

“Wait till you’ve had your dinner, my 
dear,’’ answered Rollo with bluff hearti- 
ness. “If I am unfashionable, I possess the 
pearl of cooks, and I can still give you a 
glass of wine.” 

She passed unmoved down narrow stairs 
to his basement dining room and Gregg 
served her as though she had been a queen. 
The small table glittered with old silver and 
pedigree glass; the food she found perfec- 
tion. 

Back in the sitting room, she sat very 
erect by her son’s hearth and said, ‘Your 
explanation, Rollo?”’ 

““Suppose,”’ answered Rollo, “I tell you 
the whole story, mentioning, of course, no 
names.’’ Thereupon he told her very nearly 
all. 

“And still I confess I don’t see why,” 
she said coldly. Rollo shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“A man in loveis full of ideals. My ideals 
led me to be kind to these three girls. What 
was my reward? First they tried to marry 
me, as you said they would. You were per- 
fectly right and I admit you were right.” 
With great complacence the duchess in- 
clined her head. 

“Then they accused me of injuring their 
prospects. I had to do something for them. 
After all, noblesse oblige.” 

“That,” observed the duchess loftily, 
‘is well said.” 

“‘ And if I work the story into a play, who 
is any the worse? As for my own broken 
heart, who is to say what girl broke it? 
And if, as is possible, with the profits of the 
play, I can reéstablish us at Jermyn Court, 
surely the end will justify the means.”’ 

The duchess sat lost in a dream, recalling 
the days when Somerset maidens curtsied 
as her carriage passed and honest yokels 
pulled their forelocks. Presently she rose 
to depart. 

“You are a good boy, Rollo,”’ she said. 
“You have been very nice to me this eve- 
ning. I will go so far as to be present at 
your first night if you can arrange for me 
to have a box.” 

Far different was the entertainment 
given by his grace the Duke of Jermyn for 
the legions of the press to meet his theat- 
rical company prior to the first-night per- 
formance. This took place in the Crystal 
Salon of the Cosmopolis Roof, which may 
be hired for private parties up to five hun- 
dred head. It began at midnight, after the 
labors of the press and the stage have 
ceased, and gamboled on its joyous way till 
dawn. As Rollo observed to Hamilton 
Everest, doyen of dramatic critics, it is far 
simpler to interview a promising young 
actress at a party over an ice and a ciga- 
rette than to extract details of her trium- 
phant past in her dressing room between 
the acts, with a call boy thumping on the 
door every two seconds. Mr. Everest, who 
has complained about the drama for sixty 
years, grunted twice in his invariable man- 
ner. Rollo, observing Peggy to fox-trot 
gracefully in the arms of a heavy gentleman 
with a gold watch guard like the curb chain 

(Continued on Page 79) 
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How many products 
have you stuck to 
for twelve years? 


A gentleman in Georgia has 


smoked one pipe tobacco 
since 1912 


For considerably more than 4,000 con- 
secutive days, Mr. Fuchs, of Atlanta, has 
filled his pipe with the same kind of tobacco 
and found satisfaction therein. 

Before he settled on Edgeworth, in 1912, 
this veteran smoker had “tried ’em all.” 
And since then he undoubtedly has heard 
the praises of other good tobaccos sung 
by fellow smokers. 

But Mr. Fuchs stays sold—stays put. 
Because, he says, for a cool, pleasant, long 
smoke there is nothing to equal it. Other 
smokers who seek that kind of smoke 
should read his letter. 


Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

It has been my desire to write you for 
the past twelve years, ever since I have 
been smoking ‘‘ Edgeworth.” 

I used every well known brand until I 
tried Edgeworth and have stayed in the 
ranks of Edgeworth smokers ever since. 
I have during that time mustered quite a 
number of recruits into the army of real 
pipe joy. 

Edgeworth is truly the aristocrat of smok- 
ing tobacco. Fora cool, pleasant, long smoke, 
there is nothing to equal Edgeworth. 

Wishing you further success, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
Eugene A. Fuchs 


To make every pipe smoker a member 
of the Edgeworth Club eventually is not 
our ‘‘big idea.” That would be against 
common sense, for everyone does not like 
Edgeworth—we know that. 

But for men like Mr. Fuchs who do 
enjoy it, we keep Edgeworth uniform year 
in and year out. That’s probably why 
the Edgeworth Club has so many life 
members. 

If you haven’t as 
yet formed an opinion 
of Edgeworth, now is 
as good a time as any 
to do so. 

Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put 
it to the pipe test. If 
you like the sam- 


e: 
Pe 


Dee 


Op7r,) ples, you’ll like 
PL He rma TH) Edgeworth wher- 
UG ile ever and when- 


Lice ever you buy it, 
for it never 
changes in qual- 
ity. Write your 

name and address 
to Larus & Brother Company, 1F South 
21st Street, Richmond., Va. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
‘same price you would pay the jobber. 
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The Vine-clad Homes of Kohler 


Beautiful amid their vines and flow- 
ers, the homes of Kohler Village are 
as noteworthy as the quality of 
Kohler products—enameled plumb- 
ing ware and private electric plants 
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HERE’S many a ship that goes to sea ina 
ip tub of Kohler Ware. And there’s manya 
sailor lad who grows up on good terms 
with fresh water—and soap, too—thanks to 
bathrooms made inviting by those fine fixtures 
which bear the name “Kohler” fused in faint blue 
letters into snowy enamel. . . . You should have 
Kohler Ware in your bathrooms; in kitchen and 


laundry, too. It is distinguished ware, but no 


more expensive than any other that you would 
care to consider. Write for Booklet E. 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. + Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
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Enameled Plumbing Ware 


Pent from Page 77) 

, sought Mr. Dorian for in- 
|r, Dorian removed a vast 
i nouth. 

“bert Gradely, the million- 
3,” he answered. 

i¢yelids flickered faintly and 
flickered in reply. They 
)| for a few moments in love 
sling what a good fellow, on 
4} other was, and then Muriel 
t quired by Mr. Milton Pros- 
uy each invoked the other as 
q deep. 

‘ol2e the young people enjoy 
his is a great stunt of yours, 
elapers will feed out of our 
aC] Mr. Dorian. 

‘benign arm to indicate 
scriptive writers clasping re- 
oof the beauty chorus, com- 
n¢-four perfect peaches all the 
itil the same height, all the 
vi) no two pairs of eyes or two 
‘xactly the same shade. 
tinspiration when I realized 
‘a, and turned to the heir of a 
m’,” concluded Mr. Dorian, 
djet Rollo’s in a doughty grip. 
anJorian, you have, without 
, tved me from worse than 
ujed Rollo gratefully. ‘But 
wjlancing with our talented 
t/fiss Stevens? Frankly, he 
e| very unpleasant piece of 


4 

nsered together a tall, limp, 
{ with side whiskers and an 
against his velvet coat the 
nestled and her eyes, up- 
vallid face, obviously beheld 
the moon and considerably 
len stars. 
hird of him,” declared Mr. 
Si, any fool can see she likes 
aar all, a little of what you 
i good.” In the wisdom of 
<3 turned away to a buffet. 
» celebrate our production, 
plained spaciously. 
ater took place the first per- 
njiy stage of The Passionate 
vébefore has so solid a phalanx 
g ilies glittered in the stalls or 
| boxes. Nevertheless, these 
cy the spear point of a serried 
h aspiring masses rallied in 
‘¢—the navy, the army, the 
ure. Lord Wapping, Lord 
y/id Lord Penzance appeared 
y‘ying the all-powerful press. 
st note of the orchestra a 
s\civeted its attention on the 
ell ts breath while the Countess 
gisentimentally speaking, the 
Aiania into the gutter. The 
r of twenty-four hypnotized 
<: in its most appealing form. 
|i on the first act to thunders 
. Ly Lords Wapping, Clacton- 
alate meeting their dramatic 

1e interval, said respectively: 
8) the limit.” “Call it clean, 
ei\inment at its best.’’ “Say it 
nor years.” 
eo interval, Rollo, leav- 
ti r’s side, mingled with the 
hi foyer. His glance met the 
€ rica, brought by her younger 
h\:tood before Rollo in a tube 

tango orange, and her eyes 


©1e wonders,’’ she said in her 
wt thrilled his every nerve. 
€ and frocks are gorgeous. 
{ using my hats.” 

t undercurrent half suggested 
1 of more than hats, but 
ts. His wounds were too re- 
Toh, never again! He paused 
dlution progressing in the re- 
. ar plexus, thanked her, and 
9 {r. Dorian, who could barely 


ne century,” he pronounced. 
shts, touring. rights, broad- 
film tights;“eolonial rights— 
d to think we did it with 
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that little cat Peggy Dane! I wish you’d 
pinch me, duke. I’m afraid it’s a dream 
and I’ll wake up.” 

In the last act Mr. Milton Prosser had 
provided the satisfactory ending which 
sends audiences home happy. 

Peggy stood in the midst of a cabaret 
miraculously deserted by the other guests 
and sang to her princely lover that haunt- 
ing refrain: 


Tf you'll fall in love with me, I'll fall in love 
with you; 

Don’t you know I want you so and love’s a 
game for two? 

Kiss me gently, stay forever true. 

Won’t you fall in love with me, for I’m in love 
with you? 


Rollo beheld their mimic reconciliation 
with his teeth locked together and hell in 
his heart. 

“Oh, vile mockery, diabolical fraud!”’ he 
thought. ‘And all Frederica could find to 
say to me was ‘Thank you for using my 
hats. 

Across more thunders of applause he led 
his mother to her electric brougham and 
turned back for a final word with Mr. 
Dorian. Several stern-faced men _ sur- 
rounded him, advancing united arguments, 
to which Mr. Dorian merely returned, with 
a Napoleonic gesture: “I don’t care what 
you say. Those are my terms. You can 
take them or leave them.’”’ Perceiving 
Rollo, he indicated the men with contempt 
and the brief explanation: ‘‘Ticket-agency 
representatives. It’s a landslide. I shall do 
as I like with them.” 

“Then if you don’t mind,’ said Rollo, 
“T’ll go home. We've pulled it off, and now 
everything seems an anticlimax.” 

He stalked moodily away, declining to 
see the beckoning arm of General Barragan 
in the distance. 

VI 

oe PEOPLE’S voice, the proof and 

measure of all human fame,’’’ quoted 
Rollo to himself a week later. ‘‘The critics 
unanimous, queues outside the theater, 
three touring companies going into re- 
hearsal, forthcoming production in New 
York. And here am I, back whereI started, 
about to begin my tour round the world, 
only with money to burn instead of only 
my nest egg.” 

He picked up and reread three notes that 
lay on his writing table. Peggy wrote: 


“Tt was sporting of you to give me my 
chance. I’m engaged to Herbert Gradeley, 
the millionaire ironmaster. He wants me to 
leave the stage after the run of the piece 
finishes. I look like being in it for the rest 
of my life. Congratulations.” 


He put down Peggy’s fat round hand- 
writing and took up the neat script of 
Muriel: 


“T thought you might like to know how 
happy Iam. Milton Prosser and I are going 
to be married. We can afford it, thanks to 
his share in the play. You are a brick.” 


Marta set forth, in Indian ink on a piece 
of buff paper garnished with the sketch of a 
chorus girl for heading: 


“Horace Wimpole and I were married 
yesterday. You saw me dancing with him 
at your Cosmopolis party. He’s an artist. 
We did the scenery and costumes together. 
I can’t draw and have ideas, and he has no 
ideas and can draw. That’s why I wanted 
our work acknowledged to Snevets on the 
program. It’s our nom de guerre. We have 
a stack of contracts now. Thank you. 
Cheerio!”’ 


“Three happy endings such as the public 
approves,” he commented bitterly. “As 
for myself, farewell romance. It reminds 
me of a sentence in my Latin grammar: 
‘He cultivated farms for other people, not 
for himself.’”’ 

From-a drawer he took three bracelets 
fashioned of gold and diamonds, wrote 
three times, ‘‘Best wishes and good luck. 
ROLLO JERMYN,” and addressed one to 
Peggy, one to Muriel and. one to Marta. 
Then, reverently, from another drawer he 
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lifted one bracelet of platinum and dia- 
monds. It nestled alluringly in its velvet- 
lined case. 

“Tt will mean so little to her and so much 
to me,”’ he murmured, took pen and wrote: 


“This is just to say good-by, with all my 
love, Frederica darling. I start on my trip 
round the world tomorrow. I wish you 
could have loved me back, but it isn’t your 
fault. All the luck in the world. 

= ROLLO.” 


He packed letter and bracelet, sealed and 
addressed the parcel, and rang for Gregg. 


“Deliver this personally to Lady Fred- | 
erica Lune; and I should like a word with | 


Mrs. Gregg, please.’’ 

Gregg vanished, and Rollo sat dreaming 
till the door opened and Mrs. Gregg ap- 
peared. He greeted her with a smile. 

“T just wanted to settle the last details. 
Sorry to be taking your husband away for 
six months, but the change will do him 
good, and you'll enjoy staying with your 
sister in the country. Here’s a check for 
wages in advance and I’ve added five 
pounds as a little present. There’s nothing 
else, I think, is there?”’ 

“Nothing, and I’m very grateful to Your 
Grace for your kindness,” said Mrs. Gregg. 
“The housekeeping bills are all paid and 
your kit is all packed. I trust Your Grace 
will have a pleasant journey.” 

She passed out, and as the door closed he 
whistled mournfully. 

“T can’t stay here in the deserted home. 
I think I’ll take the car out for a last run, 
lunch and dine in the country and come 
back late. Let’s think of happy things— 
mother, for instance, refurnishing and re- 
decorating on the strength of her share in 
the profits.” 

He got up, took hat and overcoat and 
sauntered out into the sunshine. 


There is a supreme sadness underlying 
the departure of a boat train; a dreadful 
sense of parting, finality and incalculable 
beginnings. 

Rollo, smoking a cigar at the entrance 
to his Pullman, felt known and unknown 
griefs weighing down upon him. Gregg 
stepped up smartly to report. 

“They’re just going to put the kit in the 
luggage van, Your Grace. Is there anything 
else you require?” 

“‘Nothing else, thank you, Gregg. You’d 
better be getting on board.’’ 

Out of the formless crowd a slim figure 
approached, clad in the perfection of tweed 
suits, a jaunty handkerchief in the breast 
pocket, tiny felt hat dragged over dark 
shingled curls. 

Two hazel eyes, like twin stars of the 
morning, looked into his, two slim, gloved 
hands stretched themselves toward him, 
pleading for his to hold. 

“Oh, Rollo, darling,’’ said the one voice 
in all the world, ‘‘how can you be so un- 
kind and go away from me when I want 
you so?”’ 

His hands leaped to hers. He heard his 
voice saying, “‘But, Frederica, you don’t 
want me. You don’t love me. You sent me 
away.” 

Her eyes, dewy with reproach, lifted to 
his. 

“Surely you didn’t take what I said 
literally, word for word? But, Rollo, how 
stupid of you! And you haven’t been near 
me for ages, and you were so absolutely 
sickeningly remote at the theater on your 
first night, and you treated me simply as if 
I were just a hat seller and nothing more. 
And if I hadn’t cross-examined Gregg when 
he brought me your adorable bracelet you 
might have gone away from me for always, 
and never come back.” 

Sorrow, like some defeated poison, 
drained out of his heart, and in the cham- 
pagne that was suddenly his blood, golden 
joy bubbles danced and ran. His eyes 
dwelt upon the lovely curves that were 


Frederica’s face, on her dewy eyes and the | 
chiseled scarlet of her mouth, as though 


they would never look elsewhere. 
Again he heard his voice saying, ‘“‘ Why 
did you send me away?” 
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of safety 


It takes big men to harness nature— 
to bridge torrent streams, to tunnel 
mountains, to dam inland seas. 

Men of vision and muscle and 
courage. 

Just to be sure that no Packard 
shall ever quit under punishment, we 
build them with a factor of safety 
beyond the need of the heaviest foot 
that ever pioneered tractless wastes. 

No lack of elegance, of course. 
Packards are for the Avenue, office 
and club. Smarter shoes are not made. 

But the fineness of appearance is 
but the promise of endurance—of 
slow tanned meaty skins—of over- 
weight soles lashed with linen cables, 
of workmanship as dependable in its 
way as that which creates bridges. 

One dealer in your city sells 
Packards. If you don’t know him, 
write to us. 


$8 to $10 
A few styles higher 


GAR By 
TECH MODEL 


M. A. PACKARD COMPANY 
Brockton, Mass. 
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Aratex 
COLLARS 
are made by 
tite msratiee 
hands and 
organization 
that pro- 
duce Arrow 
G ouskasase 
Theveare 
made in 
Troy where 
collars were 
invented 98 
years ago, and where the best collars 
in the world are made. They are dur- 
able—permanently white—non-shrink- 
able and non-wiltable. They are as well 
made as it is possible to make them. 
Being banded they will not sag downin 
front, curl, or crack at the folding line. 


«Made by the Makers of ARROW COLLARS 


And Frederica answered, ‘“‘ Why does any 
girl send any man away? Just to see if 
you'd go, of course!’’ 

Suddenly the ghosts of Peggy, Muriel 
and Marta flitted before his eyes. 

He dropped her hands and said coldly, 
“Will you marry me at once, Frederica, or 
am I to travel round the world?”’ 

And Frederica, worshiping the new note 
in his voice, answered, “‘I’d marry you now, 
right in this railway station, if it were 
possible.” 


The Poets® Ce 


Life 


EAUTY is so akin to pain 
How can one choose to weep or sing? 
The silver fretwork of the rain 
Blends with the green of spring, 


And never one may keep the flower 
And cry the gray days down as wrong ; 
Each fills the world in the same hour, 
Man’s meed of tears and song. 
—Lupton A. Wilkinson. 


Rimes for Mary 
FINGERS AND TOES 


Y FINGERS nearly always do 
A lot of things I want them to, 
But when I try to use my toes 
I can’t do very much with those. 
For instance, if I try to twiddle 
The toe that’s in the very middle 
IT find it pretty often proves 
It is the little toe that moves, 
And though I try in every way 
I just can’t make my toes obey. 
The best that I get out of it 
Is just to wiggle them a bit. 


The small toes wiggle pretty well, 
The big toe wiggles something swell! 


THE POLICEMAN 


I know a big policeman 
And he’s a nice policeman, 

I guess he’s prob’ly ten feet high; 
And when he holds his hand up, 
His big ole fat ole hand up, 

The autos have to let me by! 


Although I’d like to be one, 
I can’t be a policeman, 
Or that’s what father says to me, 
But maybe when I’m older 
And big as a policeman 
They'll see it’s what I ought to be! 


I wish that they would let me, 
But if they never let me, 
No, never let me, all my life, 
If I’m not a policeman, 
A ten-foot-high policeman, 
I think I'd like to be one’s wife! 


MANNERS 


I remember when I was young 

People would say, “‘Cat got your tongue?” 
For I was rude as a child could be 

And wouldn’t speak when they spoke to me. 


I remember when I was young 

Right to my mother’s skirts I clung, 

I'd hide my face at a “‘How-de-do,”’ 

And wouldn’t shake hands when spoken to. 


I remember when I was young 

You wouldn’t know that I had a tongue, 
But now, when people say ‘“‘How-de-do”’ 
I shake their hands and I answer too. 


It don’t seem possible that was me, 

A tongue-tied girl at the age of three, 

But I remember when I was young, 

Though now I’m five and I’ve found my 
tongue! 


AT THE CIRCUS 
I-The Seais 


I saw the seals at the circus 
All shiny and smooth and slick; 


With a gesture that embra: 
world, Rollo beckoned to Gre 

“Take my kit out of 
he commanded. ‘‘We 
trip for a few weeks, and 
my wife with me, and, i 
to Mrs. Gregg, you may t; 

There echoed to him ¢ 
cooing of doves—the little 
Frederica. x 


the 
shall 


Editor’s Note—This is the lag: 
Mr. Baily. a 


And the man he gave ’é 


Unless I could have ’ 


I could keep a seal in the d st 
As comfy as it could be, 
And I'd feed it on fish from th 
When it showed off its trick 
II—Elepha 

The elephant’s fat, and th 
But it hasn’t hardly a tail 


And it worried me at first, bi 
I couldn’t figure what use 


But the reason it has a tai 
Was plain when the e 
around ; j 
The tail of an elephant 
For the one behind to 
III—Clowns 
The clowns are very funny | 
around the ring ac 
Behaving so ridikilous I laugh 
They make up funny faces an 
to kill, “F 
But I have got an unele whas 
still! 
IV—The Side Shy 

There was a lady all over ’ 
And another with whiskers 
And a wee litten dwarf, and af 
And a man with his arms (9 


And a giant, too, and a girl sa 
She'd fill up a house, yes, 10 
And they’re prob’ly glad to be ke 
But I’m glad I’m the way .in 
—Beon 


On Such a Di 


N SUCH a day as ti, 

I know my eager fee 
Will leave the paths of Pia 
So strange and sweet, 


Run down a purple hill, 
Across a daisy lot, | 
And bring me back the 01 

To this loved spot. 


My pansies, purple-blac 
Shall shyly toward met 
And poppies up and doi ! 
Shall redder burn. | 


The larkspur tall and bl 
Her plumes shall lift fl 

And winds of morning | 
Her laughter soft. 


A startled honey-bee 
Shall buzz about my Ind, 

And birds that whisper tl 
Shall understand. 


The sunrise glow shall lit 
The hills with scarlet ,1™ 

And all the happy gardetl 
Shall breathe my nam 


And know my touch as 1! 
And watch me as I 90 
Back through the quietnes 
Will never know! 


—, 
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» {ARY of an American in Europe: 
113th. Left Colmar to slip up 
is. Hit the frontier in an hour . 
2, Was stopped for search, question- 
u's, etc. . . November r4th. 
ii where Ber without bumping into a 
Crossed the Austrian line twice 
an ‘t keep matches or tobacco . . 
ing up a bond for the car. No- 
§a-17th. . . Three days, three lan- 
Just crossed the German border on 
tden-Baden. . . These ever-present 
jntiers, with their even deeper bar- 
Cand understanding. How different 
utinent of America. Imagine 
t! for examination at every state line 
| yg to Denver! 


Nise cine se Aone Ty RECT: SEEN 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


THE FRONTIERS OF EUROPE are physical 
divisions marking abrupt boundartes of 
good-will, trust and understanding. They 
prevent the free flow of communication 
and merchandise, limit the spread of intel- 
ligence, choke the exchange of ideas. 

How different in this respect is our 
commonwealth of forty-eight populous 
states. One people, one press, one speech, 
one understanding—from ocean to ocean— 
a willingness to accept people and things 
at par. San Francisco welcoming the mer- 
chandise of Boston; Portland, Maine, 
ordering produce of New Orleans. 

In all this broad land of America there 
is only one frontier—the self-created boun- 
dary of reticence, the self-imposed ob- 
scurity of purpose, products and names. 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


SAN- FRANCISCO 


Stopped at the Frontzer 


Given a manufacturer with breadth of 
vision and faith in what he is doing, the 
most that is needed is the printed page to 
gain the good-will of his fellow citizens 
and to build markets as wide as our coasts. 
Advertising can enlarge any business con- 
tinentally that deserves such appreciation. 

Sales plans perfected for a community 
may be extended for all communities. A 
product found appealing to a county or 
state may safely be placed before the 
hundred million. And for this the experi- 
ence is at hand. The facilities are ready. 
The market is waiting. 

America as a whole is the market. 
Think and plan nationally, and distribu- 
tion need not be, will not be, limited within 
imaginary frontiers. 
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Good Buildings Deserve 
_Good Hardware_ 


“Now that’s what every 
screen door needs” 


—a Corbin Screen Door Check 


HE grocer’s boy knows of screen doors that 
“C-r-e-a-k” upon his arrival—that “Bang!” 
after his departure—and so do you! To leave 
them open seems his one delight. To close them swiftly, 
without creak or bang, is the sole vocation of Corbin 


Screen Door Checks. 


What is the use of having screen doors unless they 
screen — unless they shut — unless they close without 
annoying slams, bangs and creaks? 


This summer, why not hang the old family fly-swatter 
on the wall and Corbin Screen Door Checks on every 
screen door? It is the only way to make screen doors 
useful as well as a joy to live with. 


The Corbin dealer in your town has them in stock. They 
are inexpensive —and you can easily attach them yourself. 


The practical advantages of Corbin Screen Door Checks 
are told in a booklet. Write for it or ask the Corbin dealer, 


SINCE NEW BRITAIN 
P. GGE-GORBIN “a sey seus 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
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WHERE TESSIE MISSED ( 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“Oh, snap out of it, Towney!”’ says I. 
“‘Doesn’t mean a thing to me. Where’s she 
from, for instance—Canada, Australia?”’ 

“Bobbie?” says he. “‘She’s from the 
States. Out beyond Chicago somewhere— 
Denver, or California, or Buffalo—I don’t 
recall exactly.” 

“No, I should say you didn’t,” says I. 
““But somewhere between Haverstraw and 
Hollywood, I should judge. We'll let it ride 
at that. What was she doing in South 
America?” 

“Blessed if I know,” says he. “Tripping 
with auntie, I imagine. I met her at a party 
in Montevideo—dinner at 9:30, supper at 
one A.M. and breakfast at daybreak. But 
I’d had three fox trots with Bobbie and I’d 
found out when she was sailing for home, 
so I cabled the directors everything was 
O.K. and took passage on the same boat. 
All would have been lovely too, if this 
dashed Colonel Blivens person hadn’t come 
romping into the scene. The bally old 
blighter!’’ 

“Crabs your act, does he?”’ saysI. ‘But 
if he’s such a bad egg, why doesn’t auntie 
shoo him off?” 

“Bridge,” says he. ‘He’s a crack at it, 
and auntie’d ask in the old boy himself if 
she needed a fourth. That’s how he gets 
around her. And tonight she’s letting 
Bobbie go with him to that Oh, I’ve 
simply got to do something about it! Must 
show her I’m not so tame as I look. If I 
could only find a girl for the part! You’d 
be such a star at it, Miss Tessie.” 

“Would I?” says 1. “But if she’s a 
guest here, perhaps she’s seen me.” 

“She has,” says he. “She was raving 
about your hair only last night. That 
makes it all the better. If I could make her 
think I’d picked you up, she’d get the idea 
that I might be more or less devilish, after 
all, see?”’ 

I nods. Also, just about then, I gets a 
glimpse of that Kinsey party smirking 
across the lobby at us. 

“Tf I had a decent dinner frock,” says I, 
“T might take a chance.” 

“What ho!” says he. “A light in the 
East! How long will it take you to pick 
one up and what do the things cost? Thirty 
pounds, say? Forty?” 

I did some quick reckoning. 

“Not with all the spring sales going on,” 
says I. “Twenty would be plenty. But 
wouldn’t that make the evening some ex- 
pensive?” 

“Bah!” says he. “A Rickham at bay 
doesn’t count the pounds, my dear girl. 
Here!”’ 

And we're just arranging the rest of the 
program when Mame drifts behind the 
counter and gawps at us curious. 

“Half after seven then?” says he. 

“Tf I can make the grade by then, 
Towney,” says I. 

I was gazing after him sentimental, for 
Kinsey’s benefit, as Mame lets out a gasp. 

“Tess, I can’t believe it!’’ says she. 
““A supersap like that!’ 

“Why, what’s wrong with him?” I asks. 

“What ain’t?”’ says she. ‘‘Why, he’s the 
kind you generally frost so hard they have 
to be removed with ice tongs. Who is he, 
anyway?” 

“Towney?” says I. ‘Why, he’s one of 
the warring Rickhams; fights like he loves 
and loves like he fights—to the last ditch 
and the last hug.” 

“Him!” says she. ‘‘Why, he don’t look 
like he’d swap punches with a tame rabbit, 
or be any more use on a pettin’ party than 
a cripple with two broken arms. And 
didn’t I hear him datin’ you up for to- 
night?” 

“Tf you didn’t,” says I, ‘‘it wasn’t from 
not having your ear stretched. Also you’re 
scheduled to do the late trick this evening, 
Mame, beginning at 4:30. That leaves me 
just three hours to get my bob waved, buy 
a new dinner dress and have it fitted, and 
be ready for dear Towney when he calls at 
the flat.” 


‘And you're the one that} 
sheik-proof,’’ says Mame. ‘ 
fast worker, that bird. Whe 
from?” 4 
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Coachwork worthy 


of the 


AN 


=e 


JN every field of productive activity there are 

pioneers of betterment, who establish degrees 
of fineness never before attained. Thus has it been 
in the building of Lincoln bodies. Advanced design 
has been created demanding even more precise and 
painstaking workmanship than previously existed. 


Craftsmen had to be trained; none were available 
who could machine woods to the accuracy of 
steel. The unerring precision of Lincoln coach- 
work is in defiance of all wood-working traditions. 


Lincoln inspectors reject at the point of shipment 
all but the choicest of timber. It is kilned very 
slowly and carefully to remove the moisture from 


the wood, yet retain perfection of texture. Many 
important steps of building are new to the craft. 
It takes 150 days to produce a Lincoln body. But 
like the chassis, it remains strong and durable 
through years of useful service. Cushions dupli- 
cate a restful, lounging chair. Paints tested for 
adhesiveness, elasticity, permanence of color and 
wear, produce a finish as exceptional in the auto- 
motive industry as the precision of the body. In 
all, 17 paint tests are made. 


The unvarying rule of Lincoln manufacture, that 
each unit and detail must be surpassingly fine, 
permits no compromise in design, in materials or 
in workmanship. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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CThe Raw Material 


of Power 


WO factories are operated by the manufacturer 

who supplies his own power. In one he makes 
the goods he sells. In the other—his boiler house— 
he manufactures power for his machines. 


Hence coal is as much a raw material of the manu- 
facturer as steel, sugar, silk, wood or rubber. It 
should measure up to definite standards. 


So considered, Consolidation Clean Coal is the eco- 
nomical raw material of factory power. 


For Consolidation Coal is free from visible impurities 
which will not burn. It delivers a full measure of 
power because it is clean and because of its high-heat 
value and low ash and sulphur content. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Munson SBuilding—New Vork City 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’l Bank Bldg. WASHINGTON, D.C. Union Trust Bldg. 

PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 137 Market Street CHICAGO, ILL.., Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 

BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. CINCINNATI, OHIO Union Central Bldg. 

BOSTON, MASS, State Mutual Bldg. NORFOLK, VA. Nat’l Bank of Com. Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. Bankers Trust Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO Rockefeller Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 843 South Canal Street 


‘ LONDON, ENGLAND Billiter Sq. Bldg. 
Foreign Offices CERCA: ITALY jo. Wia Roma 


ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Sales Agents 1 TORONTO, CANADA Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Royal Bank Bldg. 
GREEN BAY, WIS. F. Hurlbut Company 


© Copyrighted by The Consolidation Coal Company, Inc., 1925 


(Continued from Page 82) 
into believing he was a wicked deceiver. 
Not while he wore that simple grin or 
beamed through them pale-blue eyes. 

Still, you never can tell, especially about 
flappers. Bobbie might go pouty and give 
me a dirty look. But outside of that I 
figured I’d be as safe dining with Towney 
as if I had a grandfather and two uncles 
along. Anyway, at quarter of five I was up 
at M’selle Bloch’s giving an imitation of a 
young lady who’d just taken a sudden 
whim to pick up another evening frock if 
she wasn’t too bored to make up her mind 
which to choose. I’ll say I had ’em stand- 
ing around respectful too. 

“Oh, dear no!” I sighed, shutting my 
eyes on a beaded Paris model that I knew 
would run close to three-fifty. “Something 
quite simple that will do for the country 
house, you know.” 

But what I finally did tag—a greeny- 
silvery thing with a moon-sheen slip—was 
the ritziest rag I’ve ever owned, and about 
the skimpiest. 

“Oh, well,” says I, ‘“‘perhaps I can make 
that do. You may charge it to No, 
I’ve some bridge money, I think. So I 
have. And if you’ll wrap it now I’ll take it 
down to the motor myself.”’ 

Say, I wonder if I got away withit? But 
I had ’em guessing, at least. Which was 
more than I can say for Aunt Maggie when 
she sees what I’ve brought home to the flat. 

“Huh!” says she. “Some man must 
have bought that for you, Theresa Kinney.” 

“A man put up for it,” says I. “‘Women 
are backward about such things.” 

“Who is he?” she insists. 

“Calls himself Towney,” says I. “Just 
came in on some steamer.” 

“You shameless girl!” says she. 
member, I’ve warned you!”’ 

“You go hoarse doing it,” says I. ‘But 
this time it’s all wasted. Towney! Why, 
he’d be tickled pink to hear you say that! 
T’ll have to tell him. Only he might want 
to work you into the act. You see, it’s this 
way, auntie a 

And by the time I’ve sketched the plot of 
the piece she’s busy helping me shorten the 
slip, while I’m rubbing up my silver slip- 
pers. I’ll say this for Towney too: When 
he called in the taxi and got a close-up of 
the whole effect, he almost swallows the 
crook of his bamboo stick. 

“Oh, I say!” he gasps. ‘Perfectly rip- 
ping, you know. I’d no notion you were— 
ah—all that sort of thing. What?” 

“Meaning something nice, I expect?” 
says I. 

“Absolutely!” says he. “Helen.of Troy 
trailing the field, Cleopatra a bad third, 
Mary Queen of Scots a 

“Don’t let’s get historical,” says I. “I 
left high school just as we got to Mary. 
And listen, you’re not to forget that 
Bobbie’s playing the title rdle.’”’ 

“No fear,” says he. “I’m a good bit 
afraid of you, Miss Tessie.” 

“That’s as should be,” says I. 
don’t act it when we get there. 
ber, you’re being devilish. 
make-up?” 


“Re- 


“But 
Remem- 
How’s my 


He looks me over shy for a minute. 

“Too good, if I may say so,” says he. 
“You understand, I hope? Might be one 
of the best of em. They’d think you were. 
While the jolly old idea, as I get it, is that 
you’re someone I’ve v/ 

“Right you are,” says I. ‘Not vivid 
enough. Well, ‘that’s easy fixed. Here! 
Hold this while I add a few touches.” 

So he sits there with the vanity box as I 
uses the eyebrow pencil and the lipstick, 
and inside of two minutes I’m as vampish 
as they come. 

““Doesn’t that give more the effect of an 
idle fancy?” I asks. 

But Towney is staring at me with an odd 
look on his face, something as if he’d just 
dropped a tray of cocktails or wrecked a car. 

“T’m a rotter to make you do that, Miss 
Tessie,’ says he. “It’s a blessed shame. 
Please wipe it off.” 

“No,” says I. ‘The bargain was that I 
should look like something from the Follies 


and I mean to give you full value. Don’t 


be jarred, either, if I py 
You must play up too. Tha 
to show Bobbie whether you’; 
Come now, time for the war 
spirit to buck up.” 

“Righto!” says he. “By 
precious cad, making you m; 
this, you know.” 
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“Are you sure that’s her?’t: 

“Oh, rather!”’ says Town. 
else quite like her, eh?” 

““M-m-m!”’ says I, still sten 
colonel’s shoulder. 

Honest, she’s about as hce 
tike as you could find. No cap 
eyebrows, and just as gracef|¢ 
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passes for a dress is as plain 
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had been dropped over a cha 
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the way she shows her exciti 
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OME four million people in the 
United States decided, in the ex- 
citing three years that have just 
passed, that they would not wait. They 


bought radio receiving sets of different 
types and at different prices. 


Look from the window of arailroad train, 
or bus, or trolley car, as you ride past 
city homes or farms, and you will see, 
again and again, the aerial symbol of 
the miracle that has become an Ameri- 
can commonplace. 


American homes have been knit closer 
together. Families that scattered each 
evening now make a circle around the 
radio set at home. Some of them bought 
their sets just before the Dempsey- 
Firpo fight; some before the three na- 
tional political conventions were broad- 
casted; some just to hear the memorable 
speech of the President of the United 
States that closed his successful cam- 
paign for election. 


Those who receiwed the greatest return 
from their radio sets were those who de- 
layed the shortest time in making up their 
minds that some sort of a radio recewing 
set was better than none at all. 


$ 


No longer, as you count the aer- 

ials on the housetops, can you get even 
an approximate estimate of the number 
of radio sets in any neighborhood. The 
sensation of the past ten months has 
been the RADIOLA SUPER-HETERODYNE, 
which required no aerial or connection 
of any kind. 
And the radio art has progressed to a 
point where the famous scientists of the 
Radio Corporation of America are will- 
ing to say that it is doubtful whether 
any basically better reception circuit is 
apt to come from the laboratories. 


Fundamentally the SuPER-HETERO- 
DYNE marked the location of rock be- 
neath the sand and gravel. It is the 
foundation on which future RApDIOLAS 
will be built. 


And there are other good Radiolas— 
Radiolas requiring aerials, but which 
bring the full miracle of radio into your 
home—selling for as low a price as $35, 
and the reputation and skill of RCA are 
behind them. 


When shall I buy a Radio Set? 


Not only the scientists and engineers of 
RCA itself, but the laboratories and 
factories of the General Electric Com- 
pany, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, and Wireless Spe- 
cialty Apparatus Company, as well, are 
behind Radiolas and Radiotrons. 
2 

Ons of the foremost engineers of 
the Radio Corporation of America will 
shortly be in Europe arranging for the 
completion of details connected with 
the broadcasting in America of events 
from Paris, London and other world 
capitals. 
International broadcasting, as a regular 
feature, is now merely a matter of 
months. The stride of broadcasting has 
been, and probably will continue to be, 
rapid. 
Because of the responsibilities of its 
leadership, its identification with world- 
wide circuits of wireless telegraphic 
communication and the broadcasting 
service through wJz, WJY, WRC, and as- 
sociated stations KDKA, WBZ, KYW, 
KFKX, WGY, KOA and kao, the Radio 
Corporation of America can give an 
assurance of stability, a guarantee of 
the permanence of radio and broadcast- 
ing hardly possible from any other 
source. 2 


Tue gates of what may be a 
wonderful summer for you are opening. 
Days that are lost in dullness are lost 
forever. Nothing will ever bring this 
summer back again. But the pleasure, 
the music, the laughter; the reports of 
stock markets, baseballand other events; 
the church services and educational fea- 
tures, that your Radiola will bring you 
at home, or in your seashore bungalow, 
or in camp on the mountain-top, may 
make this summer live forever in your 
memory. 


And so we say buy your Radiola now. 


All Raprowas, as well as RapDIOTRONS, 
the trademarked vacuum tube of RCA, 
represent sound values, and insure com- 
plete enjoyment of radio’s entertain- 
ment and educational advantages. 


Provided the set is a genuine RADIOLA 
on which the name of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America appears, you run 
no risk of disappointment. 


o 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT OFFICE 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL" 


The genuine Arch Preserver Shoe 
for men is made only by E. T. 
Wright & Company, Inc., Rock- 
land, Mass.,—for women by The 
Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, O. 


Are you delivering 
a tull day’s worke 


RE you up on your toes, clear through the day, making the 
old job pay you real dividends? Are you piling up worth- 
while mileage on the road to Success? 
Thousands of men have made themselves into real “ go-getters 
by wearing 


” 


THE 


ARCH PRESERVER 


They’ve found that it gives them new energy, new staying powers, 
new enthusiasm. This is the shoe with a real “chassis.” 

Here’s how it works: The concealed, built-in arch bridge pre- 
vents sagging; the flat inner sole prevents pinching. Your feet are 
kept vigorous, as well as comfortable. Not a single ache or pain; 
no more “foot nerves’’; just a pair of healthy, happy feet, urging 
you on, helping you do your work better. Smart style, too. 

Send the coupon for our ‘‘Check-Up Foot Chart’’—a simple 
diagram that shows you why your feet are hindering you, and 
how you can bring them back to normal. 


BT “WRIGHT crCO. e ING. 


Dept. S-26, Rockland, Massachusetts 
Makers of the ‘‘Just Wright’’ Men’s Fine Shoes since 1876 


No. 280 
Tan Calf Oxford 
“WEST POINT” 


E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Dept. S-26, Rockland, Mass. 
Send me ‘“‘The Check-Up Foot Chart.” 
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(Continued from Page 84) 
tried that hold in a Harlem dance garden, 
or even on Eighth Avenue, he wouldn’t get 
twice around the floor without being tapped 
on the shoulder and led to the gate. 

Towney is watching ’em too. But all he 
seems to see is that perky little head of 
Bobbie’s and those slim ankles flashing in 
and out. Nothing but mushy fondness in 
those pale-blue eyes as they follow her, sort 
of patient and doglike. It’s almost pathetic 
to see him. 

‘“‘She’s a rare one, eh?”’ he says to me. 

““Not so much of her, though,” I suggests. 

“Scant hundred and ten,” says he, ‘‘but 
she makes it all count. You should see her 
put it behind a brassie shot, or make a 
back-hand placement in doubles. Cleaned 
’em up in the All-Argentine Ladies’ Singles, 
you know. She’s nothing but nerves and 
muscle, and every bit of her is alive. That’s 
what gets me. But she ought to be riding 
to hounds. Simply got to. -Why, that girl 
was born for the Chesham Hunt, and as 
sure as I’m a Rickham ——” 

“There, there, Towney!”’ I breaks in. 
“You’ re raving again. And here’s the 
soup.” 

«It doesn’t take me long to decide, though, 
that our act isn’t getting over big. In fact 
it falls flat almost from the start; that is, 
as far as registering with Bobbie goes. I 
kept coaching Towney, too, urging him to 
forget her and remember that he was giving 
me a wild party. But it all makes no more 
impression on Bobbie than if we’d both 
been strangers to her. She’s too busy 
admirin’ her pink-cheeked old colonel to 
notice that Towney is among those present. 

And Towney just can’t seem to get his 
mind off her. He don’t half play the game. 
Even while I’m keeping. up the merry 
chatter, those pale-blue eyes of his strays 
over to Bobbie and her old sweetie. The 
poor prune! I had every right to be peeved 
with him, but somehow I couldn’t. He was 
badly gone on Bobbie. Heaven only knows 
why, but he was. And he stuck to it. 
Maybe he was right about the Rickhams 
being last-ditchers. 

Well, the Kinneys have never been such 
poor scrappers, either. I’m not so well up 
in family tradition as Towney, but I re- 
member hearing Aunt Maggie brag about 
how Uncle Danny once licked three cops 
that tried to throw him out of the Steam 
Fitters’ Annual Ball. And about then I de- 
cides that so long as I’d started in to help 
Towney out in his love affair, I wasn’t going 
to be blocked off by a snub-nosed little 
flapper who deserved to be spanked and 
sent to bed. 

“Listen, Towney,”’ 
getting anywhere.” 

He nods gloomy. 

“Your scheme isn’t working,”’ I goes on. 
“T was afraid it wouldn’t. But there’s 
other ways of catching butterflies besides 
whistling for ’em. I’m going to try one of 
my own.” 

“Good girl!”’ says he. 

“Hold that notion tight,” says I, “and 
watch me do my stuff. I mean to vamp 
the colonel away from Bobbie; and if I do, 
just remember that’s your cue to crash in 
strong. Ah, he’s rolling his eyes this way. 
Uh-huh! He’s taking notice. Now I'll 
twinkle for him.” 

Does he get it? Say, a dozen Bobbies 
couldn’t have held him after that. It isn’t 
a minute before he’s over slapping Towney 
on the back and getting introduced to me. 
Would I try a fox trot with him? 

“That would make the evening perfect, 
colonel,” says I. 

And from then on I had him jumping 
through the hoop. Honest, all Bobbie saw 
of him after that was twice when he stopped 
to fake up a weak alibi, and at the second 
attempt she shows him just how uppity a 
nose like hers can be. I must say, though, I 
had my hands full to keep him from being 
tooambitious. He’san affectionate old bird. 
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Po DEBAKER 
Standard Six Coach 


NEVER before has a Coach of such fine quality been offered at such a low 
price. Studebaker makes it possible through unique manufacturing facilities. 
For this Coach is built complete—body as well as chassis—in Studebaker 
plants, thus saving the profits of outside parts-makers and body-builders. 
It is built, too, in tremendous volume. Its price is thus lower than that 


of any other car comparable in appearance, comfort and performance. 


By all means, have your Studebaker dealer show you this new Coach. 


Abundance of room for five passengers. Wide doors. Broad seats and genuine mobdir- 


and-wool, deep-napped upholstery. Ample leg room. No need for occupant of folding 
seat to get out when others enter or leave. Body finished in Belgian Blue with satin- 


black top. 50 H. P. Studebaker engine of remarkable power, pick-up and flexibility. 
Full-size balloon tires. Safety lighting control and many new features of greater convenience, 
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what does he do to me? Ask me! Makes 
me give it back, that’s what he done. 
That’s what Henry done.”’ 

“Give it back to whom?”’ 

“Never you mind. We wasn’t talking 
about that, couns’lor.”’ 

Little Amby sat down and lit a cigarette, 
scratching the match on the bronze belly 
of the Buddha which he used for a paper 
weight. 

‘“Maybe we can cash in your good will 
for something here, Willers. You seem to 
have been shabbily treated by these Staple- 
ton people. Have they started the dispos- 
sess yet? We’ll have to put an answer in 
and give them a battle.” 

‘‘And put me on thestand, hey, couns’lor? 
Oh, mamma, buy me that! Wait’ll you see 
me cry, couns’lor, on the stand; I’ll break 
right down and touch your heart.” 

Willers’ face began to work; the corners 
of his mouth drew down and tears filled his 
eyes. 

“‘T’m a poor old man that always done 
everybody right,’’ he said tremulously. 
“Oncet I was rich and had plenty of 
friends, but nobody throws a dime to poor 
old Benny Willers now. Throw him out on 
the cold street. There’s the story of the 
poor workingman, judge. Look at them 
hands, all busted with work. Oncet I was 
young and gay and had a happy home. A 
devoted husband, a kind father us 

“Will you stop that cursed whining?” 
snarled Little Amby. 

“Don’t get peevish, couns’lor,”’ said Wil- 
lers, tranquilized at once. “‘I’m only show- 
ing my stuff. Am I there? I’m there, 
al bel. 

“No more of it. You’re not working, of 
course. Did you ever work? What have 
you been all your life—just a bum?”’ 

“Who, me? Did I hear you say bum? 
Allright, don’t get peevish. Ask you, can’t 
I? Why, say, couns’lor, I used to work in 
the Drovers’ Loan and Trust. Regular 
banker. Carry them up, carry them down. 
Bonds—just like money. Two of us, there 
was—me and another guy. They couldn’t 
trust him; I had to keep tabs on him—see 
he didn’t snitch nothing. Carry them up, 
carry them down. Then old Stapleton gets 
a hold of me and says But here, here! 
Hold on a minute, couns’lor. What are you 
asking me all these questions for? What do 
you care where I worked? Never you mind 
now.” 

“‘Come back this afternoon and there’ll 
be an answer for you to verify in that dis- 
possess proceeding,’ said Little Amby, 
opening his desk book. ‘‘See Cohen about 
it outside. And then drop in here on Tues- 
day next at four sharp and ask Cohen if I 
wish to see you. Bring in this afternoon a 
photograph of Stapleton; if you haven’t 
one, steal one. We'll get the signature from 
the Surrogate’s Court.” 

Little Amby pressed a button, the door 
sprang open and a burly clerk thrust in his 
head and shoulders. 

“‘Show the gentleman out,’’ said Little 
Amby, turning his back. 

“He said ‘Show him out,’ not ‘Throw 
him out,’”’ protested Willers, as he was 
urged through the doorway by Little Am- 
by’s experienced bouncer. “I’m going, 
ain’t I? Yes, I’m going, and you ain’t 
going to stop me either.” 


III 


N THE following Tuesday afternoon, 

Little Amby was conferring in his office 
on Center Street with a manufacturer 
named Hazzard. Hazzard made novelties 
for street fakers; he was the inventor and 
patentee of the kick novelty, a big money- 
maker then. It consisted of two gay little 
tin monarchs on a tin dish—King and 
Kaiser; when it was wound up and set off, 
one of the little effigies—King or Kaiser, 
as the buyer chose—proceeded to kick his 
companion around the rim of the plate. 
You’ll remember the cries in Nassau Street; 
the events of April, 1917, left of the two 
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ballyhoos only ‘‘ Kick the Kaiser for a quar- 
ter, men!”’ 

“‘T asked you to come in and see me 
about your income-tax report for 1915, 


Hazzard,” said Little Amby. “You told 
me the department was inclined to be 
nasty.” 

“Yes,” said Hazzard, an_ olive- 


complexioned man of Southern European 
blood. He puffed his cigar, seemed to re- 
flect, and said again, ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

““Where have you got your winnings for 
that year buried, Hazzard?”’ 

The client opened wider his brown eyes 
and looked at the lawyer with good- 
humored reproach for his inquisitiveness. 

“Let me tell you then,”’ said Little Amby. 
“You have an account in the Federated 
Trust Company, in Yorkville—under the 
name William True.” 

“So?” said Hazzard. 

“Yes. How much money is in that ac- 
count now, Hazzard?”’ 

“You know, don’t you, Hinkle?”’ 

“T do,” said Little Amby blandly. ‘You 
have about three thousand dollars there at 
present.”’ 

“You seem to know a lot. Where did you 
learn all this?” 

“You don’t care, Hazzard. I have ways 
of finding things out; you know that. 
Some other people know Mr. William True 
also, though they don’t know the connec- 
tion between True and Hazzard. Do you 
want my advice? You’ve paid for it, and 
you might as well get it—wipe out that 
True account.” 

“‘T’m nervous about that Federated ac- 
count, Hinkle, to tell you the truth,” said 
Hazzard after an interval. “‘I have a hunch 
that I’m under observation—nothing to 
prove it, but I have a queer feeling. I 
haven’t been near the Federated Trust in 
near a year, and I wouldn’t go there now 
on a bet. I wouldn’t want to draw a check 
under that name.”’ 

“Let me wipe it out for you.” 

“Good enough! How?” 

“The less you know about it, the better, 
Hazzard. You stay away from the Feder- 
ated Trust and I’ll find you three thousand 
dollars. You know that that kind of con- 
cealment of income is a prison offense, don’t 
you? Now, you mind your own business 
and don’t be curious, and Mr. William 
True will vanish so far as you are con- 
cerned. Satisfactory?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“How much is there to this Mr. True? 
How much have I got to cover up—nothing 
but the bank account?” 

“There’s a furnished room on Lexington 
Avenue.” 

“What was the idea of that?” 

“Killing sheep,” said Hazzard, knocking 
the ash from his cigar. ‘“‘ Well, let’s say— 
to give Mr. William True a post-office 
number.’’ 

“Anything else?” 

Hazzard smoked in silence. 

“Do you know?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“T don’t believe you. But, say, Hinkle, 
maybe it was you was having me shadowed. 
Oh-ho, what’s the idea?”’ 

“Don’t be foolish,’’ said Little Amby 
contemptuously. “If I wanted a line on 
you, couldn’t Iask you? What else? What 
else?” 

“There was a trunk in the Gibraltar 
Warehouse up on Fort Washington Ave- 
nue.” 

“Ts it there now?” 

“T don’t know. The warehouse burned 
down a couple of weeks ago, so I read.”’ 

“What was in the trunk?” 

“Some papers.” 

“Connecting you and True?” 

“Well, I couldn’t do business without 
some kind of records, could 1? Listen now 
and I’ll give it to you straight. I was pay- 
ing twenty thousand a year to a clerk in 
my office, supposed to be royalties, and he 
was slipping it back to me in cash. Well, 


the inspector would say, ‘Where did you 
get this cash?’ See? So I banked it over 
in the Federated Trust. Just a wrinkle to 
get me down out of the higher brackets. 
Nothing criminal about it.” 

“Don’t you kid yourself,’ said Little 
Amby. ‘They give people a round trip to 
Georgia, with a five-year stop-over priv- 
ilege in Atlanta, for pulling that stuff.” 

“‘T don’t care a hoot,” growled Hazzard, 
suddenly flaring. ‘“‘I’m not going to be 
robbed by a lot of grafters. The more 
money we give the Government, the more 
graft there is. The way to stop those graft- 
ers is to stop giving them money. Nobody 
ought to pay his taxes; that’s my idea.” 

‘So you’re gypping the Government out 
of pure patriotism, are you, Hazzard? I’ll 
bet that you’ll volunteer if we get into the 
war.” 

‘With you, Hinkle, any day.”’ 

Hazzard left after twenty minutes. As 
he passed through the outer office, Cohen 
snapped his fingers at Willers and told him 
to go in. 

Little Amby was standing at the window 
with his back to the room, but he exclaimed 
sharply, ‘‘Get away from that desk!’’ He 
knew without looking that Willers had 
sought to take advantage of his apparent 
inattention and had crept over to see what 
he might see. 

“You were in here and swore to the an- 
swer to that dispossess,” he said, sitting 
down in his chair. ‘‘Did you read it? 
There’s a copy; read it now.” 

He leaned back and lit a cigarette. 

“The original of that is on file, and if 
every word of it isn’t true, you’ve com- 
mitted perjury. If they prove it on you, 
they’ll send you so far up the river it will 
take you the rest of your life to come back. 
You swear in that answer that you own 
that Amsterdam Avenue property; do you 
know what that property’s worth?” 

“Tt’s worth thousands of dollars, coun- 
s’lor.”’ 

“Tt’s worth one hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars,’ said Little Amby. 
“That’s from the transfer-tax appraiser’s 
report.”’ 

“Oh, come off, couns’lor! There ain’t 
nobody going to believe I own all that. 
How could we prove it?” 

“By swearing to it, of course.” 

“Oh, say, couns’lor, I don’t want all that 
money.’’ 

“Don’t worry; you won’t get it. How- 
ever, one point at a time; you were fired 
from the Drovers’ Loan and Trust years 
ago for stealing bonds.” 

“Who says so? It’s a lie!” 

“Come clean now. Don’t waste my time. 
The only aspect of the matter that interests 
me is that you once had a considerable sum 
of money so that it was possible for you to 
buy a piece of property. The Drovers’ Loan 
people haven’t been stirred up, and won’t 
be. The question of where you got the 
money from will never come up. How 
much did you get for those bonds, and 
what did you do with it?” 

Willers drew a vexed breath. 

“Let me get you right, couns’lor. I 
wasn’t fired by the Drovers’ for snitching 
bonds; it was only because they thought I 
snitched them. Let me tell you, I snitched 
two bonds—one grand, see? And I play 
policy and run it into eight grand. That 
big! Well, if a man got eight grand, he is 
going to make a flash with it. So the 
Drovers’ sends for me and says, ‘Come 
here! Where do you get this eight grand?’ 
And I says, ‘I get it playing policy.’ And 
they says to me, ‘Where do you get the 
jack to start this playing policy?’ And 
Henry says to me—Henry Stapleton, he is 
there—he says, ‘Yes, Benny.’ So I says, 
‘Well, if you are going to not believe when 
I tell you I didn’t snitch your bonds and 
this other young fellow snitched them, I 
will give you back your one grand and 
settle the matter.’ So I give them their 
one grand.” 
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around and oncet around and then long- 
ways.’’ He wound the cord about the box, 
slowly and carefully, tied a knot like the 
one that had been undone, and then put 
the box into his traveling bag. 

‘Here, here!’’ said Little Amby sharply, 
seeing the link between Mr. True and Mr. 
Hazzard disappearing under the desk. 
“Bring that back!” 

“What’s biting you, couns’lor?”’ pro- 
tested Willers. ‘‘You seen what was in it. 
It’s mine, ain’t it? Didn’t I snitch it out of 
the warehouse? Oh, well, if you’re going to 
get peevish about it, take it, take it! Only, 
you ain’t treating me right, couns’lor, is 
all I say.” 

“Tl treat you to six months on the 
Island,” said Little Amby, laying hold of 
the box that Willers had lifted to the desk. 

“That’s what I get now, is it? That’s 
what I’m packing the wardrobe for, is it? 
Didn’t you say you was going to send me 
somewhere? Well, you didn’t say you was 
going to send me to the Island.”’ 

“I’m going to give you a vacation in 
Philadelphia, Willers,”’ said Little Amby, 
busy at the combination of the big safe. 
He swung back the steel door and thrust 
the black box out of sight. ‘“‘Cohen will 
give you a ticket and an address to go to on 
Race Street in Philly. Everything paid for; 
you'll eat and drink—soft stuff—like a 
lord, but you won’t get merry. When I 
want you, I’ll send for you.”’ 

“Don’t I get no jack?” 

“What do you want money for—to go 
on a souse and shoot your face off in bar- 
rooms? Nota dollar!’’ 

“What is this place, 
House of Detention?”’ 

“Just about. You’re a material witness, 
and I’m going to put you in camphor until 
IT want you. And I’ll do better by you than 
the district attorney would. Any time you 
don’t want to stay, go where you please. 
Go out and tell your story to everybody 
you meet and see who’ll give you a nickel 
for it, see where you’!l land up. Or do what 
I say—go where you’re told and come when 
you’re called, and you’!l wear diamonds.” 

“Yeah, and bracelets,’’ grumbled Willers, 
putting his wrists together in a significant 
gesture. ‘All right, couns’lor, I’m going. 
I’ll work along with you, couns’lor. What 
do you mean—shoot my mouth in bar- 
rooms? What do you think Iam—a bum?”’ 

He carried the swagger this time through 


couns’lor—the 


.the doorway. His brand-new traveling bag 


of pressed paper was in his hand. 


IV 


HE link connecting Little Amby with 

the visit of Mrs. Dimock to the Staple- 
ton residence on Riverside Drive was not 
exposed by any action or proceeding that I 
have conned, but it is indicated as obvi- 
ously as the passage of a mole is indicated 
by a ridge on the lawn; to find legal and 
conclusive proof of it is not worth the dig- 
ging at this late day. You shall judge if 
there is any reasonable doubt of the con- 
nection, using that caution and impartial- 
ity that any reasonable man applies to his 
everyday affairs. 

Mrs. Dimock appeared at the Stapleton 
residence—a twenty-five-foot front, four- 
story -and-American-basement, pressed- 
yellow-brick-and-Indiana-limestone struc- 
ture that has since made way for the march 
of progress—within forty-eight hours of the 
departure of Benny Willers from the little 
house on Center Street. I don’t know who 
Mrs. Dimock was or what she was; she is 
probably somewhere within the city’s two 
hundred thousand acres and is one of its six 
million people, and any person of ordinary 
sense and an infallible gift for finding nee- 
dles in haystacks could search her out; but 
there again I haven’t thought the gain 
worth the trouble. Perhaps she is keeping a 
rooming house on one of the city’s four 
thousand miles of streets; she told Bryce 
Stapleton and Phelps Stapleton that she 
was keeping a rooming house on Lexington 
Avenue. The Stapletons described her— 
People against Willers, stenographer’s min- 
utes—as “about thirty-five years old, nice 
figure, with brown eyes and brown hair and 
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very good teeth. A smart-spoken woman, 
like a woman going to business. I don’t re- 
member much about how she was dressed. 
She had a hat on, I think. Yes, I’m almost 
sure she had a hat on. Well, I wouldn’t be 
sure. No, I couldn’t say about anything 
else. I didn’t notice. Yes, of course, I would 
notice if she didn’t have anything on but 
a hat.” 

Mrs. Dimock mounted the stoop and 
rang the bell and told the maid that she 
wished to see the owner of the house, or the 
lady. 

“Nobody home,”’ said the maid, pushing 
the door against Mrs. Dimock’s foot. 

“Come off,’”’ said Mrs. Dimock. ‘You 
go upstairs and tell him Mrs. Dimock is 
down here—Mrs. Dimock, of Lexington 
Avenue—and he’ll come down like a fire- 
man.” 

“Who?” said the maid. 

“Mr. True.” 

“You got the wrong house, ma’am. 
There ain’t any Mr. True living here. 
These people are named Stapleton. Excuse 
me.”’ 

“Then you tell Mr. Stapleton to slide 
down the pole,’”’ said Mrs. Dimock. “Tell 
him I’m waiting down here. If he asks you 
where I’m waiting, you say’’—she thrust a 
sturdy shoulder against the door, butting 
it open—“‘inside.”’ ; 

“T’ll tell Mr. Stapleton, and I’ll tell him 
how you got in too!” 

“Stick around, kid,” said Mrs. Dimock 
amiably. “You can help to dress ship when 
I go out.’’ She studied her profile and her 
smile in the hall mirror. 

Phelps Stapleton found her in the front 
parlor, with hands folded in her lap. He 
was twenty-four at the time, sleek, sophis- 
ticated; he was already known on Broad- 
way after dark. 

“You wish to see me, madam?”’ he said 
briskly. 

“Ts it Mr. Stapleton?’’ There were 
trills and runs in her voice. “Just inciden- 
tally, and it’s kind of you. I am Mrs. 
Dimock.” 

He bowed. She had not risen from her 
chair. He felt constrained to seat himself. 

“T reside on Lexington Avenue, Mr. 
Stapleton, and I rent out a few rooms to 
intimate friends. More as a matter of ac- 
commodation, you know. One of my— 
roomers, shall I say?—is a Mr. William 
True, a charming old gentleman whom I’ve 
been acquainted with for quite a few years. 
He hasn’t been at the house in several 
months, and I wish to know if he desires to 
keep the room. You understand perfectly, 
don’t you, Mr. Stapleton?” 

“T don’t understand why you come here, 
Mrs. Dimock.”’ 

‘‘But doesn’t Mr. True reside here? He 
didn’t reside at my house, you know; it 
was more—a matter of accommodation. 
You understand perfectly, I am quite sure. 
Isn’t it possible that you are mistaken, Mr. 
Stapleton?” 

“‘Not a chance,’’ he said, in no hurry to 
end the interview. ‘‘I live here. The family 
has lived here for eighteen years. No Mr. 
True lives here, or ever did.”’ 

“But, my dear,” she said, “I saw him 
here only a few months gone by. Was he, 
perhaps, calling? But he couldn’t have! 
He was very indisposed at the time. That 
is precisely what drew my attention; I was 
passing, and I saw him being assisted up 
the steps out there. He seemed ill at the 
time. I should have spoken to him, but he 
had not seen fit to tell me that he lived 
here—if he lives here—and it would have 
seemed—inquisitive, shall I say? It wasa 
Thursday afternoon, if I recall, and the 
month was November, early in November; 
I was going to a Halloween party at a 
friend’s. Don’t you remember being told 
of an old gentleman who was overtaken 
somehow at that time, and was assisted 
into this house? But don’t think that I am 
curious. You won’t, will you, Mr. Staple- 
ton?” 

He was staring at her. 

“What did your Mr. True look like?”’ 

“He was an elderly gentleman, clean- 
shaven and slender, carried himself with an 
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A DEVELOPMENT OF 50 YEARS 


10 


years’ 
work without 
a rest 


EN years of relentless oper- 
ation crowded into a re- 
markable machine test. 


A Monroe High Speed Add- 
ing-Calculator, taken from 
stock, was placed on an exercis- 
ing bench in our Experimental 
Department and given such 
use as a machine would receive 
over a period of Ten Years in 
the average business office. 


Operated at lightning-speed 
and allowed not a moment’s 
rest, it never faltered. This is 
just one of a series of exacting 
tests by which the user is 
assured of the enduring quality 
and long life of dependable 
service built into every 


ONROE 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED. 


Hicu SPEED ADDING-CALCULATOR 


What better evidence can be 
furnished of the care and pre- 
cision of Monroe manufacture 
—of performance under most 
exacting requirements—of 
service over a period of years? 


In thousands of businesses 
the world over, in offices like 
yours, the Monroe is meeting 
every standard of service set by 
these tests—the demands of 
busy executives for speed and 
proven accuracy, dependability, 
and the greatest possible num- 
ber of figure-facts easily and 
economically obtained. 


Arrange a trial at our ex- 
pense. We offer you a Monroe 
to test out on your own work. 
Write today that you would 
like to investigate the value of 
the Monroe to your business. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
Woolworth Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


Monroe Machines and Service are available in 
all Principal Cities of the U.S., Canada, Great 
Britain, Europe and throughout the World 


BUILT TO LAST A BUSINESS LIFETIME 
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How this Timer 
Saves you Money 


ITH a MILWAUKEE 

Timer you get the full 
power of the great Ford en- 
gine. You travel farther 
per gallon of gas and oil— 
farther between road- 
troubles and repair jobs— 
and you enjoy the travel- 
ing more! 


You save money in four ways: 


Gasoline. The hot-spark- 
ing, sure-firing Milwaukee 
burns every last drop. 
Reduces carbon, too. 


Oil. Less oil-dilution in 
the crankcase. Oil always 
lasts longer in a clean-fir- 
ing car. 


Time. Your Ford develops 
more power and speed. No 
ignition-trouble delays. 


Work. No more roadside 
timer-tinkering. No other 
timer is so trouble-proof. 


A lotto get for $2.00—and that 
is all a Milwaukee Timer costs 
you. Besure it’sagenuine Mil- 

waukee, with short-proof case 
of handsome Bakelite,longer- 
lived contacts of special alloy 
steel, and many other im- 

provements. Get one today 

—from your garage, auto 
supply or hardware dealer. 


MILWAUKEE 
MOTOR PRODUCTS, Inc. 


MILWAUKEE 
WISCONSIN 


MI Lites ATE | 


TIIMUEIR for iE 


($2.75in Canada) 
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air. In confidence, Mr. Stapleton, I was 
not surprised to see him here, because I al- 
ways did believe that he was someone. He 
had the air, you know. I have his photo- 
graph here if you care to see it.” 

She handed to Phelps a photograph of 
Henry Armitage Stapleton. 

“Wait here,’’ he said curtly, and he left 
the room. 

Mrs. Dimock drew a vanity case from 
the hand bag whence the photograph had 
come and examined details of her reflection 
in the tiny mirror. Phelps returned with 
his brother, Bryce, a tall boy still in college, 
and dressed—as was Phelps—in decorous 
black. 

“Where did you get father’s picture, 
madam?’’ demanded Bryce impetuously. 

“Your father?” 

“For heaven’s sake, Bryce!” said Phelps 
vexedly. 

“Father, of course. This is his picture. 
He died several months ago. Why do you 
call him True?” 

“Oh!” ejaculated. Mrs. Dimock, catch- 
ing her red lower lip in her fine teeth in a 
gesture of commiseration. ‘‘I am so sorry. 
Now I feel that I’m intruding on your sor- 
row. You'll pardon me, won’t you? I'll go 
at once. My financial loss is a mere trifle, 
and I wouldn’t think of bothering you 
with it.” 

“You 
madam?” 

“Merely the rent of the room for the 
current month; fifteen dollars; Mr. True— 
if I may still call him Mr. True—paid me 
something in advance. He paid ordinarily 
three or four months in advance, with a 
check on the Federated Trust Company 
over on Third Avenue.” 

“‘T can’t believe this!’’ exclaimed Bryce. 
“What could father’s idea have been?” 

“Everything was quite respectable, 
wasn’t it, Mrs. Dimock?”’ asked Phelps. 

“T have said that it was my home, Mr. 
Stapleton,” said Mrs. Dimock coldly. “I 
am sure that that answers your question.” 

“But why should father dosuch athing?”’ 

“T shall not pretend to misunderstand 
you, Mr. Stapleton. I know, as anyone 
must who lets rooms, that there are gentle- 
men who assume names and identities for 
their own purposes, and not always for 
proper ones. That is not the case here. Mr. 
True was a gentleman of the highest char- 
acter, eminently respectable. I understood 
that he was engaged in some private in- 
vestigation of a business nature, using the 
address to receive mail and sometimes writ- 
ing for an hour in his room. The state- 
ments of the Federated Trust Company 
came to him there each month—the Fed- 
erated Trust Company over on Third 
Avenue. Perhaps that bank could give you 
more information.” 

“‘And your interest in the premises is 
only to get your fifteen dollars?” 

“Do not put it that way, Mr. Stapleton. 
I had the highest regard for Mr. True, and 
I’m inexpressibly shocked to hear of the 
unhappy event. Personally and financially, 
I have no claim of any sort or nature upon 
him, beyond the matter of the month’s 
room rent; I shall be glad to give you any 
assurance upon that head that you care to 
ask. And I do not demand that fifteen dol- 
larsnow. Iam truly sorry; I’ll go at once.”’ 

“But if anything is coming to you, Mrs. 
Dimock, you shall receive it, after we’ve 
made some inquiries.”’ 

“T suggest that you inquire at the Fed- 
erated Trust on Third Avenue. Mr. True 
had a substantial account there; I chanced 
to see a statement once in the sum of eight- 
een thousand dollars. I suppose the ac- 
count is there yet. Here is my card, Mr. 
Stapleton; I shall be at home at any hour 
of the day by appointment.” 

The young man showed her out with 
ceremony; she bade them good day smil- 
ingly; the head of the housemaid showed 
over the rail of the stairs leading down into 
the basement. 

“This is unbelievable!’’ said Bryce. 

““My boy,” said Phelps sagely, ‘‘you’re 
beginning to see something of the world.” 

“Don’t talk silly, Flip.” 


lost money through father, 
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“T talk silly? Don’t you talk silly. What 
does a kid like you know of the world? 
You'll learn, kid. It’s nothing against 
father. He had some business reason. I’m 
going right over to that bank on Third 
Avenue.” 

“Now, Flip, I wish you wouldn’t.”’ 

“Oh, don’t be a child all your life. You 
don’t think they can put anything over on 
me, do you?”’ 

They went together to the Federated 
Trust Company on Third Avenue near 
Highty-sixth Street and spoke to an assist- 
ant secretary. 


““We have a depositor of the name,” said 
the bank official after some talk. ‘‘Just a 
moment, gentlemen.’”’ He returned. ‘“‘We 


have an address on Lexington Avenue,”’ he 
said. ‘‘ Here it is in the book, and here’s his 
signature. I can’t find anybody about at 
present who recalls having seen Mr. True. 
He’s been with us for several years, but it is 
evident that he came here very infre- 
quently. The tellers say they might know 
him if they saw him; I showed them that 
picture and they are in some doubt. Can 
you establish his identity by other means?” 

“By this lady over on Lexington 
Avenue.” 

The official reflected. 

“‘T shouldn’t care to pass on it,”’ he said 
at last. “It’s such an unusual case. I under- 
stand perfectly that you are responsible 
and that the bank could suffer no eventual 
loss, but we must be very careful—the ac- 
count is now a little over three thousand 
dollars, gentlemen. The president has left 
for the day, but I think I can tell you now 
that he will send you to our attorneys. 
I know that you are acting in good faith, 
but we must protect ourselves, perhaps by 
paying the money over to you only in obe- 
dience to a court order. When you have 
established the identity of this Mr. True 
with your father, you will provide us with 
a certified copy of the letters testamentary 
and we shall be obliged to permit the ex- 
ecutor to take over the account.” 

“But why should father do such a 
thing?”’ persisted Bryce perplexedly. 

“T can’t venture to guess, Mr. Staple- 
ton,’’ said the official. ‘‘You’ll call again to 
see the president? And meanwhile it would 
be well for you to marshal your proofs. 
Get as much proof as possible, to protect us.” 

“That signature doesn’t help us,’ said 
Bryce. “That’s not father’s writing.” 

“Tf I might venture to say so,’”’ said the 
official, “it doesn’t look like anybody’s 
writing, in a manner of speaking. At a 
guess—merely a guess, gentlemen—that 
signature is written with the left hand. The 
inference is not unfavorable to your claim— 
rather confirms it, if I may say so. Good 
day, gentlemen.” 

On their way home, Bryce said rebel- 
liously, ‘‘I don’t like this business, Flip. 
Let’s let the matter sleep and let them keep 
their miserable money. We don’t need it, 
do we? If father wanted us to know about 
this business, whatever it was, he’d have 
told us himself, wouldn’t he?’’ 

‘And lose that three thousand dollars?’’ 
crowed Phelps. ‘‘Why, son, that’s our 
money! It was father’s and now it’s ours, 
and we’re going to get it. You make me 
tired; don’t be a child.” 

“But we can never prove it.” 

“Oh, but can’t we?’’ Phelps smiled 
knowingly. ‘‘You watch your uncle prove 
it. I’ll remember a whole lot of things that 
father told me, if I have to. I'll remember 
that he told me he had that account under 
that name. And I’ll swear to it too, if I 
have to. You don’t suppose I’m going to 
let any technicality beat me out of three 
thousand dollars, do you? There’s nothing 
wrong about trying to get your own money. 
They’ll find they’re dealing with a man of 
the world when they’re dealing with me.” 

Within the month, the Federated Trust 
Company paid over to the executor of the 
last will and testament of Henry Armitage 
Stapleton, late of the County of New York, 
deceased, the money standing in the name 
of William True. The testimony of Mrs. 
Dimock—who refused to accept a re- 
quital—was of material assistance. She 
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“Here is a poor old man—and, believe 
me, Willers is going to look like the poorest 
old man you ever set a dog on—who was 
well-to-do once upon a time and is now 
down and out. Good jury character, eh? 
He has a rich relation—a shrewd, grasping 
business man. This rich relation, having a 
piece of property that is eating its head off, 
arranges to sell it to the poor man, telling 
him it will make him rich. He takes the 
poor man’s money, seven thousand dollars, 
and the poor man, trusting his clever cousin, 
gives him the deed to take care of. The 
poor man moves into the miserable old 
shanty and lives there for sixteen years— 
without paying a cent of rent to anybody; 
remember that. 

“And what kind of a man is this cousin? 
Is he the fine upright Henry Stapleton you 
know? Try to prove it to the jury. He’sa 
tricky customer, a man of two names, a fel- 
low who never lets his right hand know 
what his left hand is up to. I’ll find people 
who know William True—Doctor Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde! Do honest men sneak 
around under an alias after dark? Why 
didn’t he record the deed, and why did he 
pay the taxes? The property was going up 
in value and he wanted possible buyers to 
come to him. Why didn’t he destroy the 
deed? Because he was a thief and a coward 
at heart. And then one day, by an act of 
Providence, 2 woman who knew him as 
William True saw him entering that house 
on Riverside Drive.” 

“Hinkle, who sent her?’”’ 

Little Amby drew tranquilly on his cigar. 

“And now shall we resume negotiations, 
Bolworthy?”’ 

“Tf it depended on me, Hinkle,” cried 
Bolworthy, raising his voice in such ac- 
cents of balked rage as those walls had often 
heard, “‘I’d fight you to the Court of Ap- 
peals for a dollar! But I’ve been told to get 
your terms. Come, what are they?” 

“Half,” said Little Amby. ‘‘ For the sake 
of preserving good feeling in the family, and 
to spare the memory of Henry Stapleton— 
say, ninety thousand dollars, and I'll get 
you a quitclaim. Shall we shake hands 
on it?” 

“In no event,” said Bolworthy, rising. 
“T shall submit your terms with a recom- 
mendation that they be accepted.” He 
turned on his heel and strode out. 

“Not so poor,” muttered Little Amby, 
turning to loose his nimble mind after other 
game. 

The telephone buzzed again in the early 
afternoon. 

“Mr. Bolworthy calling,” it said. 

“Send him in—prompt. I didn’t ask 
for enough. Wonder if he’ll stand for a 
raise. Good afternoon, Mr. Bol- 
worthy. This is re 

““Mr. Bryce Stapleton,” said the old law- 
yer, indicating the tall youth who had en- 
tered with him. 

“Oh, yes. Take a chair, Mr. Stapleton. 
That’s a sad business about your father. 
I think you do well to settle it quietly and 
without any painful publicity. We’re all 
men of the world, Mr. Stapleton, and de 
mortuis nil nisi bonum, you know. I don’t 
think your father was guilty of any impro- 
priety, but the thing has a questionable 
look. Hasn’t it now, between ourselves, 
speaking as men of the world? Sit down, 
Mr. Stapleton.” 

“‘¥ ou offered to settle this case for ninety 
thousand dollars,” said Bolworthy. 

“Subject to the approval of my client, 
Mr. Bolworthy; subject to my client’s ap- 
proval. Something around that sum.” 

““You’re not sure that you'll accept even 
ninety thousand dollars now, eh?’ said 
Bolworthy softly. 

“ Are you offering it to me?” 

Little Amby wore his best poker face, 
but he was studying the lawyer, meditating 
on his tone to discover a likely source for its 
new note of suppressed elation. 

“Not at the moment,” said Bolworthy, 
drawing a luxurious breath. “Do you still 
believe, Mr. Hinkle, that Henry Stapleton 
and William True were one and the same 
person?” 

“That is our case,”’ said Little Amby. 
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“Do you believe in Divine Providence, 
Mr. Hinkle? You mentioned the word this 
morning.” 

“Are you taking my pedigree, Mr. Bol- 
worthy?” 

“Not at the moment,” said the old law- 
yer again. ‘“‘Now, Mr. Hinkle, may I ask 
your invaluable opinion on an agreed state 
of facts? Let us agree for the purposes of 
the question that Henry Stapleton and 
William True were not one and the same. 
Let us agree that you knew this at all times 
during the past two months. What would 
be your status?”’ 

“Unaffected,” said Little Amby. ‘‘ You 
leave out the most necessary factor, my 
dear fellow—legal proof. Do you wish me 
to take that for granted too?”’ 

“T do,” said Bolworthy. 

Little Amby joined the ends of his nicely 
manicured fingers. 

“My position then,’ he said blandly, 
“would be—extremely unpleasant. It is an 


interesting supposition—if you came here 
to kill time.” 

“Conspiracy?” said Bolworthy. 

“ce Yes.”’ 

“‘Subornation of perjury?” 

“Yes. But why tot up the counts? 
Come, this is amusing, but it is getting us 
nowhere. Have you a proposition to make 
me?” 

“T have,” said Bolworthy, leaning for- 
ward. ‘Here it is: You are to deliver up 
to us that despicable rascal, Benny Willers, 
a creature so low, so base, as to plan to 
blacken his benefactor’s good name and to 
try to rob his children. You are to assist 
us in every way to send that scoundrel to 


jail for as long a term as we can get him. | 


And in return we'll give you a chance to 
stand from under. I’m sorry to give you 
that chance, Hinkle. I know your history. 
I know that for twenty years you have 
flouted your professional oath and have ob- 
structed justice in this city—no, you'll hear 
me!—you’ve put your talent for trickery 
up in the market for the highest bid; you’ve 
altered the public records, fixed juries, 
bought and paid for perjury. I’d have no 
more mercy on you, Hinkle, than I’d have 
on a snake. I’d send you to Sing Sing, and 
not this half-fool, Willers—and, Hinkle, 
you'll go with him if you don’t accept our 
terms just as they are.” 

The old gentleman was shaking with 
passion. 

“Pull yourself together, you old fool,” 
said Little Amby harshly. “‘What do you 
mean by coming here and raising such a 
rumpus? I won’t settle the case at all. 
Get out, and be quick about it, or ’ll have 
you thrown out.” 

There was a shadow on the ground-glass 
panel of his door. Thinking that his man- 
handling bouncer had been attracted by 
the loud voices, he stepped to the door and 
swung it open. A detective of his acquaint- 
ance from the Central Office was standing 
outside. 

“Hello, Amby,”’ said the officer, smiling 
nervously. 

“‘What are you doing here, John?” 

“Got a warrant,” said the officer. ‘‘Got 
to make the pinch, Amby. There’s a search 
in it too; the boys are waiting for you 
downstairs.” 

“How bad is it, John?” whispered the 
little shyster. 

“Tt’s only for receiving stolen goods 
now, but there’s bigger than that,’”’ mum- 
bled the man through still lips. “Don’t ask 
me to do anything for you now, Amby; I 
can’t do a thing. Nobody can do a thing; 
you got to take the rap if we find the papers. 
The chief himself is handling this thing. 
The complaining witness is a party named 
Hazzard. Don’t talk to me, will you? I 
tell you I can’t! Here’s the boys now. 
This way, Frank; here’s the counselor him- 
self.” 

“Give me a minute, John,” pleaded 
Little Amby. He shut the door and put his 
back to it. “Quick!”’ he snarled at Bol- 
worthy. “We'll quit the case. Does that 
satisfy you?”’ 

“T don’t propose to dicker with you, 
Hinkle,’’ said the angry old lawyer. ‘‘ You’re 
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Henry Trott wishes 
he had taken the 
gardener's advice 
and bought 
Electric Garden Hose 


Tuere is a real reason why Elec- 
tric Hose wears longer than any 
hose you can buy—it cannot kink! 
Kinks make hose leak quickly. 
Electric is kink-proof because it 
is built up like a cord tire. Layers 
of pure rubber and strong seine 
cord. Heavy ribbed tread. Vul- 
eanized together inseparably. 
Because cord tire construction 
makes kinking impossible, Elec- 
tric is the most economical hose 
you can buy. It outwears two 
of the ordinary sort. 
Get genuine Electric. Trade- 
mark and handy measuring marks 
on every length. Your hardware 
dealer, plumber, seedsman or rub- 
ber goods store has Electric Hose 
or can get it for you. 
Evectric Hosr & Russer Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


ELECTRIC 
GARDEN HOSE 
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4 Buy %” hose. 
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Saws are 
blind as bats! 


()CCASIONALLY they 

will strike a snag that 
even you cannot see, work- 
ing havoc with their finely 
tempered teeth. 


But a good saw has amazing 
recuperative powers—es- 
pecially when “treated’’ 
promptly with the right 
NICHOLSON File. 


Most carpenters use NICHOLSON 
Files—as do woodsmen, mechanics 
and skilled artisans to whom ac- 
curate filing, with economy of time 
and effort, is a major consideration. 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
Providence, R.1.,U.S.A. 


«+ NICHOLSON 
7 FILES 


~~ a File for Every Purpose 


caught like a rat in a trap. Your man Haz- 
zard went to the Customs Building this 
morning and made his composition with the 
Internal Revenue Department, acknowl- 
edging that he had used the name True. 
The internal-revenue people called up the 
district attorney’s office, who called us up. 
You have certain papers here in this office 
proving Hazzard’s story; that is the theory 
on which we are working—papers that were 
stolen somehow from that trunk in the 
Gibraltar Warehouse. The cork is pulled 
out of your case, Hinkle, and nothing is left 
but for you to save your neck. You’re very 
clever; you’ll know how to shift the blame 
in toto onto Benny Willers. Will you do 
so?” 

“And you'll agree to do your utmost to 
protect me from prosecution?”’ 

“T so agree, with the utmost regret,” said 
Bolworthy. 

Little Amby returned to his desk, sat 
down and relit his cigar. The flame shook 
in his hand. 

“Tt’s a fair proposition,” he said, “and 
one that can probably be put across. I 
thank you for the chance, Bolworthy.” 

“Tt’s a chance that you'll know how to 
avail yourself of,’’ said Bolworthy. “‘You 
yourself deliver those papers over to the 
district attorney, with your own explana- 
tion of how they came into your possession, 
and the force of the evidence against you 
will be much weakened if not nullified— 
unless we two here testify as to the duress 
which we applied to you. I don’t need to 
tell you that the discovery of those papers 
in your possession, proving that you knew 
at all times that William True was your 
client Hazzard and not Henry Stapleton, 
will put you and not Willers in the prison- 
ers’ box.” 

“Agreed, as a matter of law,’’ said Little 
Amby after a minute’s silence. 

He was slouched down in his chair, sit- 
ting awry, licking his thin lips. It was one 
of the few times in his long and chancy 
career when he was obviously unequal to 
an emergency. 

“It would not be especially difficult,”’ he 
said, thinking aloud and speaking slowly, 
‘to rebut any other testimony to the effect 
that I knew that Hazzard had used this 
alias. Hazzard is a liar and a crook, by his 
own confession—I wonder what in thunder 
ever caused him to make it—a connection 
could be established between Hazzard and 
Willers, showing that they put up the job 
between them. They met here. Hazzard 
could be handled if that twist of the case 
were shown to him. Let’s say that that is 
the fact, and that he lost his nerve and ran 
out on Willers. And what is Willers, for 
heaven’s sake, that I should put my neck 
in aslingfor him? Arum-soaked old bum!” 

He rose and walked to the window and 
stood in his wonted attitude, looking like a 
crystal gazer into the gray of the Tombs. 
The door opened. 

“Listen, Amby!’’ protested the detec- 
tive. ‘Come on in, boys.” 

Little Amby swung around; there was 
terror in his face, but there was also glad- 
ness. He had fought and he had won. He 
walked over to Bolworthy and thrust out 
his sneering face and tapped the desk with 
his bony little fist. 

“He’s an old rumdum,” he said, “‘and 
he’s not worth the powder to blow him to 
the devil. But he’s my client! I have. the 
biggest criminal practice in the city of New 
York. And how did I get it? And how 
have I kept it? Because I’m up to every 
dodge and because there’s one thing that I 
never do. I can give you Willers, and you 
can’t get him except through me, and I 
won’t sell him to you. He’s my client. Go 
as far as you please. Do what you like.” 

He went to the safe, worked the combi- 
nation with steady fingers, opened the 
door, drew out the black box that Willers 
had given him and slapped it down on the 
desk. 

“See if that’s what you want, John,” he 
said. ‘I won’t delay you. Here’s the key.” 

He seated himself again and whistled 
softly. If despair was in his heart it did 
not show in his face. 


-True’s library, John. 
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car was looked upon as the last word in motor car 
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Satisfaction. Extra thickness to carry the load. 


The swing is on. Every day more and more owners 
of the heavier cars are changing from 4-ply Balloons 
to the General 6-ply. 


Always more and more satisfaction for the motorist 
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lead as the outstanding tire merchants everywhere. — 
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vigilant policeman in the corridor woke 
him whenever he dozed. 

“Dennett.” 

BaYieSica 

The jailer was chuckling. 

“You're going out of this,” the jailer said. 

“Where?” ; 

“Wherever you like. 

“Free?” 

“Sure. Free.’”’ The jailer chuckled again, 
as one in the possession of highly comic 
news. 

“Y’ see,”’ explained the jailer, ‘‘you’re in 
luck. It looked like they had you, but I 
guess they made a little mistake. Today, 
just a minute ago, they got a confession out 
of the guy that really did the job. He’s 
afarm hand from out around Lagrangeville, 
Jake Tarver, by name, and a sort of nut, I 
guess. We’ve had him in the cooler a couple 
of times already. Well, the captain and a 
couple of the boys had a nice little talk with 
Tarver in the office just now, and in half 
an hour he broke down and signed a con- 
fession. So you’re clear. 

“Of course,’ the jailer added, ‘‘I don’t 
blame you for feeling sore. They wouldn’t 
have handled you so rough if they hadn’t 
of thought they had the goods on you. But 
we all make mistakes, and I guess Captain 
Burrage is human.” 

“Yes,” said Dennett, addressing himself, 
more than the jailer. ‘‘Yes, he’s human.” 

“This way out,’’ said the jailer briskly. 

Dennett slowly stepped out of the cell. 

“T’d like to see Captain Burrage a 
minute,” he said. 

““Can’t bedone,” 

“Why not?” 

“Busy.” 

“Did he tell you to-tell me that?” 

“Well, yes,’’ admitted the jailer, ‘‘he 
did.”” They were at the door of the jail 
by now. 

“Will you give Captain Burrage a mes- 
sage for me?” 

“Sure. What is it?” 

“Just say three words to him for me.” 

“What?” 

“The fourth degree.” 


You're free.”’ 


said the jailer promptly. 


Police Captain Burrage ate a heavy 
breakfast next morning in the bachelor 
house he maintained in Cannon Street. He 
stepped down the brownstone steps with 
firm stride. He was whistling cheerfully. 
Then he stopped his whistling to scowl. 
“Little brats!’ he muttered, for his eye had 
fallen on chalk marks on his steps. He was 
about to efface them with one of his heavy 
policeman shoes when he stopped and his 
scowl deepened. For he had read the words 
that were printed there, and the words 
were ‘4th Degree.”’ 

With an angry oath he rubbed them out 
and went on his way to police headquarters. 
He did not start to whistle again. 

When he returned to his house late that 
night he saw by the street light that the 
printed words were there on his doorstep 
again. He did not sleep that night. He sat 
in his bedroom window, watching. Next 
morning he went out, surly. At the corner 
of Cannon Street he stopped as abruptly as 
if he were a soldier and someone had barked 
‘‘Halt!”” at him. There on the flagstones, 
in bold letters, were the words, “4th De- 
gree.” He ground them into a blur with his 
feet. As soon as he reached his office he 
summoned a patrolman. 

“Purcell,” he directed, ‘‘you’re assigned 
to special duty along Cannon Street. If 
you catch anybody defacing the sidewalks 
or houses with chalk, pinch him. If any- 
thing like that happens in that neighbor- 
hood, and you don’t see it, by heaven, 
you'll sweat for it. Quick now. On your 
way.” 

As Officer Purcell left the station house 
he said to a fellow policeman on duty there, 
“Better steer clear of the captain today. 
He looks like the wrath of God, and he’s 
got the devil’s own grouch about some- 
thing.” 
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At the end of a vigilant day Officer Pur- 
cell had nothing to report. 

“Tell Schmidt to take over the same duty 
tonight,”’ said Burrage. 

“Don’t take this job as a joke,” Purcell 
advised Schmidt. ‘‘Burrage means busi- 
ness.” 


A copy of the Evening Tribune was lying 
on Captain Burrage’s porch when he re- 
turned there that evening, lying carelessly 
where it had been tossed by a hurrying 
newsboy. Burrage took the paper into his 
house to read with his supper. When he 
turned to the front page he saw headlines 
approving his work in arresting and getting 
a confession from Tarver, but it was not the 
headlines that caught his eye and made the 
paper tighten in his hands. Across the top, 
with a soft red pencil, were printed the 
words “4th Degree.”’ 

Hight days passed. On every one of 
those days Captain Burrage had seen the 
words “4th Degree.’’ They came to him 
written on his milk bill; they came on post 
cards; he found them chalked on the side 
of his automobile when he left it standing 
for a minute on the main street. On the 
ninth day he was in his office when Detec- 
tive Carson came in. Burrage was lowering 
at a post card lying on his desk. 

‘“‘T’ve had enough of this,’’ growled the 
police captain. 

“What, captain?” 

For answer Burrage shoved the card 
across the desk. 

** Another one, eh?’’ said Carson. 

“That white-faced rat thinks he can 
scare me,” said Burrage. ‘‘I’ve let him get 
away with this sort of stuff long enough. 
But now I’m going to stop it.” 

““Aw, don’t bother about it, captain,” 
advised Carson. ‘Let him have his fun if 
it makes him feel any better. I guess he did 
get a sort of raw deal. We'd better lay off 
him. Until he’s healed up, anyhow. We’re 
lucky he didn’t make a row. Forget it, 
captain. He’ll forget it in time. They all 
do.” 

“Maybe. But this one—he was queer,” 
said Burrage. Then with sudden fury he 
burst out, ‘‘I’ve stood all I’m going to stand 
from him! I tell you! It’s got to stop. 
Bring my car round front.” 

“Want me to go along, captain?”’ asked 
Carson. 

“No. This is between me and him.” 

“When will you be back?” 

“Don’t know.” 

Next morning when Carson came into 
the police captain’s office he saw at once 
that his superior was in better humor than 
he had been for days. 

““Get your daily message?’’ asked Car- 


“ee No.” 

“Then you must have put the fear of 
God into him.” 

“T didn’t,” said Burrage. 

“How’s that?” 

“T didn’t see him,” 
tain gruffly. 

“You started to.” 

“Well, what if I did? I didn’t see him, I 
tell you.” 

Carson looked questioningly at his chief. 

‘‘He’d gone,”’ said Burrege. ‘‘No trace 
of him anywhere. Beat it out of town prob- 
ably.” 

“Well,”’ said Carson, ‘‘I guess that’s the 
last you’ll hear of him.” 

Burrage looked keenly at the detective. 

“Think so?’’ snapped Burrage. “‘What 
makes you think so?” 

A grin twisted the detective’s mouth 
corners. 

“Oh, I’ve got a hunch, that’s all,’ he 
said. 

The prediction of Detective Carson ap- 
peared to be an accurate one. One day, 
two days, three days passed, and Captain 
Burrage received no more messages about 
the fourth degree. Abruptly they stopped 
coming. 


said the police cap- 


Captain Burrage was asleep in his house 
in Cannon Street on the night of the third 
messageless day. At his bedside the tele- 
phone rang urgently. Burrage rolled over, 
half asleep, cursing. 

“Yes, this is Captain Burrage.” 

He heard, at the other end of the wire, 
the loud brogue of Officer Purcell, who 
lapsed into the speech of his early Cork 
days, when excited. 

“This is Purcell. You’re wanted, cap- 
tain. There’s been murder done. It’s a 
queer-lookin’ case.” 

“Where?” 

“At the old lighthouse on Saltash Point.” 

“Who did the job?” 

“Don’t know—yet.” 

“Who was killed?” 

“That fellow, Dennett.” 

“What? John Dennett?” 

“Yes. Can you come?”’ 

“Can I get out there?” 

“Sure. The tide is out. Leave your car 
on the edge of the marsh, and follow the 
path.” 

“Yes. I know the place,”’ 
“T’ll come.” 

The night was black, raw, cheerless, but 
as Police Captain Burrage stepped into his 
roadster he was whistling to himself. 


said Burrage. 


Saltash Point is a low narrow spit of land 
running a mile out into the sea. At the very 
end of it, half a century ago, a lighthouse 
had been built, a solid tower of stone, now 
crumbling, a deserted ruin, for it has been 
abandoned and neglected for many years. 
To get to it it is necessary to follow a path 
that runs along the backbone of Saltash 
Point, and, as this path is covered at high 
tide, the place is seldom visited. 

The salt wind from the sea whipped the 
face of Captain Burrage as he drove his 
roadster through the night. Behind him in 
the silent sleeping city he heard a church 
clock strike one. He followed the road that 
skirted the marsh and came to a halt where 
the path to the lighthouse began. He left 
his car and followed the path, still soggy 
from the tide. 

As he drew near the old lighthouse he 
saw high up in its dark bulk a speck of 
light, the wavering, yellowish light of a lan- 
tern, and he knew that it came from the 
round room at the top where in the old 
days the great signal lights had flashed out 
their warnings to distant ships. He was 
glad his walk across the dismal marsh was 
over, glad to get to a light, and to other 
men. He climbed the circular iron stair- 
case, and threw open the heavy door to the 
round room. Behind him the door slammed 
shut. Burrage stood blinking in the center 
of the round room. No one was there. He 
was alone. 

“Purcell!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Purcell!’’ He 
heard the sea lashing the rocks below, but 
he heard no answer. 

He looked hastily around the room. 

“Damn queer,’ he muttered. The place, 
he knew, had been abandoned many years. 
Yet he saw now that it had been fitted up 
as a dwelling place, adequately, even com- 
fortably. A new lantern stood on a deal 
table in the center of the room. Against 
the wall was a brass bed, neatly made, 
with blankets on it. Two easy-chairs stood 
near by. He saw a washstand with bowl 
and pitcher on it. There was an oil stove, 
throwing out odorous heat, and even cheap 
red carpet on the stone floor. 

Shaking his head perplexedly, Burrage 
went to the door. Perhaps Purcell had 
gone to meet him and they had missed each 
other in the dark. The door presented a 
solid oak surface; on the inside there was 
no knob at all. Burrage pushed against it 
with one of his powerful shoulders; he 
might as well have tried to force one of the 
stone blocks out of the wall.. He gave it up, 
and stood there, cursing Purcell. Where 
had Purcell gone? And where was the 
body? He waited five minutes. He thought 
he had waited longer. Then he tried the 


door again, plunging agains | 
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against—what? By the time Dennett 
brought him a well-cooked dinner Burrage 
was in a state of high fury. He stormed at 
Dennett through the closed door. 

“You let me out of this, you rat!” 

“Wait.” 

“Think you can scare me? I’m not afraid 
of you and your fourth degree.” 

“Wait.” 

“When do you start it?” 

Saw .alt.7 

Burrage waited. There was nothing for 
him to do but wait, to sit there alone in the 
easy-chair by the lantern, sucking at his 
pipe, smoking, waiting. Once or twice he 
roused himself from his chair and shouted 
with all the strength of his great deep- 
chested voice. He had done that at inter- 
vals all day long; his voice filled the round 
room with booming echoes; but his out- 
cries had no result. He gave them up, at 
last, discouraged, and waited. Sleep pressed 
on him; he tried to shake it off. He was 
afraid of sleep; yet he felt it creeping on 
him from behind like a soft-footed assassin. 
He sat there, fighting to keep awake. 
Toward dawn he awoke with a jerk, stiff 
from sitting. He crawled into bed, and 
pulled the blankets up over his head, but 
though he could shut out the light and air, 
he could not shut out his fear, he could not 
shut out his thoughts. 

When breakfast came there was a con- 
ciliatory note in Burrage’s voice as he ad- 
dressed his invisible captor. 

“Look here, Dennett, this joke’s gone far 
enough. You know you ain’t got nothing 
on me. The longer you keep me here, the 
harder it will go with you when I get out. 
Spring your fourth degree, whatever it is. 
I guess maybe you got a right to be sore at 
me, but you’ve no right to go this far.” 

“Will you confess you killed the girl?” 
said Dennett. ‘‘Will you write a confes- 
sion? You’ll find pen and ink on the table.” 

“Confession! No!” 

“Then you want the fourth degree?”’ 

“Bring it on.” 

BAW alt= 

The panel slid shut. Burrage waited. He 
strode up and down the round room. He 
roared loudly for Dennett to come back, to 
start something, anything, torture even. 
That was better than waiting, and waiting 
for he knew not what. 

“Dennett.”’ There was something that 
was almost a whimper in Burrage’s husky 
voice. “‘What’s this fourth degree? Give 
me a clew. Tell me what’s coming. I got 
a right to know.” 

It was the longest morning in Burrage’s 
life. When noon at last came Burrage be- 
gan to plead. 

“Start it, Dennett. It’s wrong to keep 
me waiting like this. You can burn me or 
flog me, but for God’s sake start doing it.” 

The lunch was an excellent one; Burrage 
hardly touched it. 

Burrage would not believe his watch 
when it registered four o’clock. He shook 
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by pleasant and fruity aromas. With a cer- 
tain gleam in his eye he watched the come 
and go of midsummer Main Street; and, 
waiting, he hummed a vindictive old 
canzone: 


“La piag’ é sanata, 
Il duolo cesso! 
Procur’ altri amanti, 
Non t’amo pix, no! 


“Eid il tuo piangere 
Gran gusto me fa! 
Tu piangi, ripiangi, 
Io rido ha-ha!”’ 


Of a sudden, there stood Mr. Puffendorf 
before him. 

“Well, now,’”’ remarked the real-estate 
dealer, while he of the Rialto remained 
seated—‘‘well, now, I’m a plain, blunt 
man, and don’t beat around the bush. 
When I’m wrong, I’m wrong, and say so. 
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it beside his ear. Certainly he had been 
waiting there more than four hours. The 
hour from four to five was a day long to 
him; the hour from five to six an endless 
agony. He lit cigar after cigar; ground 
them with his teeth, threw them away with 
hands that trembled. He pictured a thou- 
sand diabolical things that Dennett would 
do to him. When his supper came Burrage 
was openly whimpering. 

“Dennett, let me go. Burn me or brand 
me or anything you like, but let me get out 
of this. I’ll give you money, all the money 
I have—nearly thirty thousand dollars. 
But don’t keep me waiting around like this, 
thinking things.” 

“‘T want your signed confession that you 
killed Esther Huxley,” said Dennett coldly. 
“Otherwise you can expect the fourth 
degree.”’ 

“T’ve been expecting it for hours, days,” 
said Burrage, his voice shaking. ‘“‘When 
do I get it and what is it?”’ 

“ce Wait.’’ 

It was a night without end. Through it, 
Burrage waited, crouching in his chair, with 
the lantern’s light on his face, hard, defiant 
once, but white and terror-worn now. The 
night was cruel to him, for it was full of 
fears. He could not tear his mind away 
from the thought that held it with eagle 
talons: ‘“‘What is going to happen to me? 
What is the fourth degree?’’ He writhed in 
his chair as if in physical torment. He was 
fighting. He was fighting himself. 

Then, as the chill steel dawn began to 
come in through the barred window, he 
suddenly wrenched himself from his chair 
and sprang up. There was the table, there 
the pen and ink. With set lips he seated 
himself at the table, and drove the pen 
across the paper with faltering fingers. 

When John Dennett softly slid up the 
panel of the door at eight that morning to 
slide in the breakfast tray, he saw the big 
form of the police captain sprawled on the 
bed. Burrage was sleeping the sleep of 
utter exhaustion. Then Dennett saw under 
the door a sheet of paper, and he read what 
was written there in a heavy scrawl: 

“T killed Esther Huxley. I confess it. 
I’d rather hang for it than wait like this, 
not knowing what is going to happen to me. 
I did it, all right. I dragged her into the 
woods and when she struggled I black- 
jacked her. You'll find the blackjack and 
my blood-stained handkerchief hidden in a 
hollow pine tree ten yards from where she 
fell. I lost my head after I hit her, or I’d 
have destroyed them. I tried to sweat a 
confession out of Dennett, and I planted 
his hat; but he was too tough. So I got 
hold of Tarver, knowing he was weak- 
minded, and I made him confess. That’s 
all there is to it, and I’m glad it’s off my 
mind. I know I’ll swing for it, but I’m not 
afraid of the gallows. At least now I know 
what to expect.” 

At the bottom he had signed his name, 

“MATTHEW J. BURRAGE.” 


That’s me! I’ve got to acknowledge the 
corn!”’ 

“‘Corn—corn?” queried Mr. Giuseppe. 
“W’at you mean—corn? I talkin’ ’bout 
half a brick.” 

“Corn,” repeated Mr. Puffendorf. His 
youth, which he was now striving to forget, 
had been largely spent amid corn; and 
despite himself, the phraseology would now 
and then crop out. “I mean, you’re right 
about this here little matter, and I’m—yes, 
I admit it frankly—I’m wrong. I’ve had 
records looked up and plats examined, 
and—yes, I—that is, my building isa trifle 
over on your land.”’ 

““W’at you mean—trifle? I say four inch’ 
’Bout size of half a brick. Four beeg inch!” 

“Oh, well, after all, four inches is only a 
trifle, a mere groveling trifle!’’ Mr. Puffen- 
dorf waved a plumply dismissive hand as if 
four inches were purely negligible. ‘My 
mistake, of course—that is, my engineers 
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“THE SPICE OF THE PROGRAM” «— 


LARRY SEMON 


with his daredevil 
comedy stunts, adds 
ZestUmtOmallye PDICLULe 
program. His latest 
laugh-thriller, “The 
Cloud Hopper,” is a 
Retietleat 10L the 
Summer movie-goer. 
Watch for it. 


The high-grade com- 
edies and novelties 
bearing the EDUCA- 
TIONAL PICTURES 
trade-mark have 
done much to make 
the picture show more 
popular as warm 
weather amusement 
because they mean 
Quality Entertain- 
ment All Through 
the Program. 


President 


Any Program is a Better 
Summer Show That Includes 
EDUCATIONAL PICTURES 


LARRY SEMON 
SPECIAL COMEDIES 


HAMILTON COMEDIES 
BOBBY VERNON COMEDIES 
WALTER HIERS COMEDIES 

MERMAID COMEDIES 

CHRISTIE COMEDIES 

JUVENILE COMEDIES 

TUXEDO ‘COMEDIES 
CAMEO COMEDIES 
JUDGE’S CROSSWORD PUZZLES 
FABLES IN COLOR 


LYMAN H. HOWE’S 
HODGE-PODGE 


EARL HURD CARTOON COMEDIES 


SPECIALS—such as 
“BALTO’S RACE TO NOME” 


KINOGRAMS 
The NEWS REEL 
Built like a Newspaper 


EDUCATIONAL FILM EXCHANGES 


INCORPORATED 
Executive Offices 

370 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Feet that 
lightly trip their way 


TWINKLING feet! 
truly feminine 
the cost of comfort 
quickly tire. 

Never so with Glove-Grips. The smartest 
Arnold styles, the daintiest Glove Grip models— 
affording a most exacting test—but prove how 
perfect the Glove-Grip principle is. 


Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes support and soothe 
the foot—in a wholly natural way. Lacing /ifts 
up the arch instead of pressing it down. Thus, 
no matter how whimsical the dictates of fashion, 
there is always marvelous comfort beneath the 
voguish style of every Glove-Grip Shoe. 

Models for men and women in all the latest 
modes. Most styles are $10 to $12. Let us send 
you the Arnold dealer’s address and a book of 
styles. M. N. Arnold Shoe Co., North Abington, 
Mass. Dealers write for Catalog P-22. 


ARNOLD 


GLOV-E=-G:R FPYSthrOvE's 


A treat to watch. Charm, so 
how often achieved at 
tortured feet that 


ee a ag Look for this 

trade-mark. It 

Pt ts inside and on 

the sole of every 

Arnold Glove- 
ae: Shoe. 


A creation of 
charming style 
—and true 
Glove-Grip com- 
fort. Model No. 
750—white kid 
cut-out strap on 
the new Holly- 
wood last. 
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and architects’ mistake. Sorry, of course, 
and all that, but nothing to kick up a row 
about. Between neighbors, you know! 
And I—I’m willin’ to pay you somethin’. 
I'll make it right—O. K.!” 

Mr. Giuseppe pondered, squinting at the 
coiled smoke of his cigar. 

“Other day,’ he reminiscently mur- 
mured, “‘you’ car t’row mud an’ water on 
me. I have to get my clo’es clean’. Dat 
costs me somet’ing.” 

“M’mmmm—too bad, Giuseppe, and— 
and ——”’ 

““My name, I tella you, is Mr. Spezzia.” 

“That’s too bad, Mr. Spezzia. I’ll pay 
for the cleanin’, of course. An’ what’s more 
I'll buy the four-inch strip off you. That’ll 
give me a full-orbed, complete proposition. 
The lot’s a hundred an’ fifty-five foot deep. 
A strip four inches wide makes fifty-one an’ 
two-thirds square foot, and —— 

“‘T see you gotta great head for figures,’ 
remarked Mr. Giuseppe admiringly. ‘‘ Me, 
too, I gotta one.” 

“Tl buy from you,” continued Mr. 
Puffendorf, brightly hopeful; ‘“‘buy—an’ 
that’s the end o’ the business.”’ 

“When you build dissa skyscrape’,’’ 
mused Mr. Giuseppe mildly, ‘‘you try to 
buy dissa lot, dissa house. But she’s my 
home. Only leetla t’ree-story wood house, 
wit’ store underneat’ her, but—my home. 
I build when Boomburg just small town. 
Boomburg, she’s grow up all round, beeg-a 
city. Still, me an’ my Martuccia, we stay 
here. Twelve-a year. Seven children born 
here. Four die here. My leetla home. No, 
sir, how I can sell her?”’ 

“Of course you can’t!’”’ sympathized Mr. 
Puffendorf. ‘Naturally, a man don’t want 
to sell his home. But I mean, just the four- 
inch strip—the fifty-one an’ two-thirds 
square foot. You'll let that go, of course?” 

“Jus’ da strip?” 

“Why, sure! At a liberal price for land 
in this section,” estimated Mr. Puffendorf, 
in his most convincing tone; “‘say, ten dol- 
lars a square foot. That’s five hundred an’ 
sixteen dollars an’ sixty-six cents. Let’s 
call it even six hundred!”’ 

“You said ten thousand dollar?’’ smiled 
Mr. Giuseppe. 

“What?” 

““Twenty thousand, you said?” 

Snarling, Mr. Puffendorf turned on his 
heel and strode away. 

“Corpodi Bacco!”” murmured Mr. Giu- 
seppe, and continued his twisty, straw- 
perforated cigar, humming the while: 


’ 


“Tu piangi, ripiangi, 
To rido ha-ha!”’ 


He was still sitting there, smoking and 
pondering, when Mr. Puffendorf rang up 
the fruit store. Mr. P. had just been having 
a hasty and from-the-shoulder conference 
with two of Boomburg’s leading attorneys, 
who had offices right in his own building. 
The two attorneys were pepful and do-it-now 
young men. They had been telling Mr. 
Puffendorf several things about cleft sticks, 
jams and the like. 

“‘See here, Mr. Spezzia,’”’ said the real- 
estate man, when the Rialto-er had come 
to the fruit-store phone. “I’ve decided to 
do the liberal thing by you. Only a little 
strip o’ land an’ not worth much, but—well, 
T’ll give you fifty thousand cash for it. 
Well, what say?” 

“’Scuse me, Puffendorf, but that’s a 
beeg-a lot o’ money. Beeg-a deal. I ain’t 
never say yes, no, ina hurry. I got to t’ink 
about dat one week. You call again one 
week from now an’ I letta you know.”’ 

Mr. Puffendorf found himself at the end 
of a vacant wire, with something very like 
panic reaching for his heart. 

A week later he called again. This time, 
however, he did not phone, but presented 
himself in person. 

“Have a cigar,” he jovially offered. 
“Fine mornin’, eh? A fine, full-orbed day! 
Great to be alive a day like this, ain’t it? 
I suppose you have lots o’ sunny mornin’s 
like this in Italy, don’t you? Sunny Italy! 
Must be a great old country, that. No 
wonder so many Eye-talians go back to it 
after they make their pile!” 


“Great-a country, yes,” 
Giuseppe, lighting the cle 
fendorf had just given him, “ 
discover’ by one Italiano, 
An’ I know one Italiano fay 
go back. Americanos now!” 

“Oh, well, of course I didn’ 
want to!” The real-estate met 
expansive. He set thumbs j in, 
of his waistcoat. In his tig} 
suit with the almost invisible + 
stripe, he looked what was ]4 
as natty. | 

““Me, never,” murmured t'| 
“Never go back.” 

“Only, lots do. But no, noj 
want to lose you. You're ¢ 
American now. Why, you'r; 
per cent, ain’t you? I shou! 
99.9 per cent, and still goin’ 
Pretty good joke, eh? yf, 
great people, I’ll say!” MM) 
looked the very soul of boosti; 
sive joviality. “What'd we dy 
Eye-talians? They sugar off | fF 
citizens, they do. They’re gr; 
railroad builders, buildin’ buj 
builders, you might say, and 

“Now Y 


think’ —” 

“Oh, yes, that, of course!" 
Puffendorf, with the idea jusre 
him. ‘“H’mmmm! Fifty this 
lieve I mentioned. That of: 
good, Mr. Spezzia. What sayy 
the deal this fine sunny morr 
more a 

“How much it costa you 
skyscrape’ off-a my land?” | 

“Wha 4:2 a 
‘“How much it costa you) 
eh? 9 ” | 

“T—but my Lord, man! 
moment the real-estate maj! 
““T_I] ——”’ His face bales 
that he had heard aright. “py 
do I know?” 

“Well, I know!” calmly ss 
Giuseppe, and blew rich snk 
fine engineers come, look, me 
mate. Twenty-story buildin s 
brick, concrete, hollow tile. fi 
seventy foot on Main Street. 
fifty-fi’ foot deep, an’ ——” 

“Move it?” 

+ Ye isUnere 

“But great heavens, ma’ i 
moved!”’ 

“Sure she can! Engineersa 
costa you half meellion dour. 
you gotta buy Porter Blockor 
side 0’ you, six-story bale 
to get room for da four inch. )a 
mebbe hundred an’ feefty tiu 
’Bout six hundred an’ feefty10 
lar do da job.” 

“You devil!” shouted Mr/ul 
the vast amaze of several pasts 
Black-Hander! You hold-w 2 
I won’t buy your strip, an’|¥ 
neither. You can sue me {ctr 
damages—punitive damageil 
but not an inch will I move 

“Suit you’self,’”’ mildly : 

al 


Giuseppe, contemplating hi 
“T know you ain’t very po} 
burg, ’count of some deal vat 
what hurt lotta people. fyi! 
jury in Boomburg, molto be|! 
damage, too, you calla me 
robber front of all da public’ 

“You go to ——” 

“You go to court room 
soon! I got plenty lawyerbé 
like-a see what happen to /U 
getta da case—meellionairiag 
Italiano fruit man. My laws 
t’ree Italiano mans on da J¥ 
see what happen—plenty. P® 

The next time they met, af 
days had drifted over Bo 
ing, Mr. Puffendorf did not# 
seppea cigar, nor even a goo 
air was brusque, not to say/f 

The fact that Harri 
his fellow real-estate deale i. 

(Continued on Pag! 
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So we’re both selling the same thing - - 


endability. White Trucks will give you the 


Tick salesman is talking to a buyer. 
k any buyer of motor trucks. The 
s 


¢| too big a figure in my business for 

. When my customers want some- 
/ ant it ‘right now!’ I’ve got to have 
ic to roll any minute.” 


vl: you need White Trucks,’’ says the 

“You can’t buy greater depend- 
WV erever dependability is most essen- 
eipredominate—in department store 
cg public utility companies, in the 
Nistry or in the oil fields.”’ 


“all you truck 
I want proof.” 


hi buyer interrupts, 
tee dependability. 


re you proof—in that White Roll 
y the salesman. ‘‘No one knows 
tidability better than White fleet 
aig that Roll Call lists 837 of them 

31,093 Whites in fleets of 10 or 


s “any one of them. Some of them 


VHITE TRUCKS 


have had Whites since 1910. Or ask the many 
thousands of owners of smaller White fleets or 
single Whites. White owners know depend- 
ability—whether they own one White or a 
thousand.” 


“Further proof is in the owners’ records of 
4,251 White Trucks which have each run from 
100,000 to 300,000 miles or more.” 


“What about parts and service?” asks the 
buyer. ‘The best truck made isn’t worth gar- 
age room if you can’t get good service and parts 
when you need them.” 


‘Service is just as much a part of your truck as 
one of the wheels when you buy a White,” says 
the salesman. ‘“‘No White Truck is ever far 
from a White Service Station where quick 
service is well done at low cost. And parts— 
our records show that 98 per cent of our parts 
orders are shipped the same day the order is 
received. Whenever or wherever you need 
them, White service and White parts are readily 
accessible.”’ 


interrupted service your customers demand 


**A lot of truck makers have fine-looking service 
stations until they suddenly go out of business 
some day,” says the buyer. 


“The White Company’s history for 25 years 
back is the best guarantee of stability you could 
have,” says the salesman. ‘‘Sound manage- 
ment and a good product with service always 
accessible have kept The White Company the 
leader in the industry for a quarter century. 
No White Truck will ever be an orphan.” 


Let us send you a copy of The White Roll Call or 
the booklet containing owners’ records of 100,000 
miles and more. Write. The White Company, 
Cleveland. Let a White salesman show you how 
White Truck dependability can build your bus- 
iness. There is a White Truck model to meet 
every transportation need. Truck chassis, $2,150 
to $4,500; Bus chassis, $4,950—f. o. b. Cleveland. 


ew 


THE WHITE COMPANY, CLEVELAND 
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The Story 
the Telegram Tells 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Equipment is in active 
daily use by the New York Edison, the Utica Gas 
and Electric, the Dallas Gas, the Potomac Power 
and Light of Washington, the Pacific Light and 
Power of San Francisco, the Pennsylvania Power 
and Light Company and hundreds of other 
Public Utility companies in the United States, 
and they are willing to endorse it to their friends, 


The loose leaf equipment used by these com- 
panies must be convenient, practical, durable, 
and save time and labor. That Kalamazoo 
equipment has been selected by so many of 
these companies warrants your investigation of 
its advantages. 


‘The new ‘‘Public Utility Book’’ will be interest- 
ing to Public Utility officials. The new General 
Catalog is ready for any one desirous of getting 
the most out of their investment in record keep- 
ing equipment. The coupon is convenient. 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER CO. 
Factories at Kalamazoo, Mich., and 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


KALAMAZD| 


LOO: -LEAF-DEVICES-AND 
SUN TING-SYSTEMS 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co., 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Please send me the catalog of better record keeping 
checked below: 

oO General Catalog. 

Oo Kalamazoo Public Utility accounting equipm’t. 
O Kalamazoo Record Keeping Equipm’t for Banks. 
fa Transportation record keeping equipment. 

O Department Store accounting equipment. 

O Insurance record keeping equipment, 


ea] Catalogs that sell (catalog covers). 
Name........ 


Address......... 
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(Continued from Page 106) 

_ Boosters’ Club member, had got wind of 
| the negotiations and had coined the word 
| ‘Pharasite”’ to apply to him, added to Mr. 
| Puffendorf’s irritation; ‘‘Pharasite’”’ being 
compounded of “‘ Pharisee”’ and “‘ parasite,” 
| and the new title having already spread like 
| wildfire through Boomburg. It spoke vol- 
umes; it suggested unearned increment, 
| grinding the faces of the poor, and much 
| beside. 

Writhing under ridicule, Mr. Puffendorf 
had attempted a back fire by launching a 
defy against what he called “‘lawless in- 
sinnuendoes’’; but this new word of his 
had only slightly stayed the ravages of 
“Pharasite Puffendorf.’’ All Boomburg 
had begun to laugh at him; and even the 
Boomburg Clarion was itching to feature 
Mr. Giuseppe’s story. Mr. Puffendorf had 
already largely increased his advertising in 
| the Clarion, to hold that sheet in check, but 
at any time now the story was liable to 
| break. Viewing all factors together, the 
situation looked bad—very bad, indeed, 
| for Mr. Puffendorf. Bad as it looked, his 
temper was worse. 

““Now see here’’—he was trying to lay 
down the law to Mr. Giuseppe, in the fruit 
store—‘‘we’ve had about enough 0’ this 
nonsense! D’you know what I can do to 
you?”’ Mr. Giuseppe merely shrugged 
corpulent, indifferent shoulders. “I can 
dispose of you all right, without much trou- 
ble, and I will too! I’m goin’ to have your 
property condemned by the city!’’ 

“‘Condemn’? Watta you mean—con- 
demn’?”’ 

“Why, you poor, ignorant, groveling 
Hye-talian fish! You don’t even know 
what ‘condemned’ means? But you’ll find 
out. It means the city’ll take your land 
and buildin’, that’s what! T-a-k-e, take, 
savvy? Take ’em away from you!” 

“How city goin’ take-a my land? City 
can take house, but nobody—only eart’- 
quake—can’t take-a land!” 

“YT mean get it away from you! Kick 
you out! I guess you understand that!” 
Mr. Puffendorf was waxing crimson and 
vehement. ‘‘The city can take all your lot 
to improve itself; widen Boomopolis Ave- 
nue—make a square of it here; sweep out 
all this here rubbish!’’ He waved a con- 
temptuous hand at Mr. Giuseppe’s store, 
above which was Mr. Giuseppe’s home. 
““What’s more, that’ll give me a corner site 
too. If I can’t go to the corner, I can make 
the corner cometome! Clever,eh? Ha-ha! 
I'll say itis! Condemn, savvy? Chase you 
out, get rid o’ you—shoo! Wops all gone!”’ 

Mr. Giuseppe opened eyes of consider- 
able alarm. 

“Misericordia!”’ he exclaimed. 
you can’t do dat to me!” 

“No, but the city can!’’ And Mr. Puf- 
fendorf’s smile was wicked. ‘‘ You wait an’ 
see the full-orbed trouble that’s comin’ to 
you, that’s all!” 

“My property! Nobody take-a my prop- 
erty without pay me!” 

“Oh, that! Yes, o’ course, the city’ll 
have to pay you—somethin’. They’]] ap- 
praise it and pay you. But you won’t get 
what it’s worth, I’ll tell you those! Then 
you and your rubbish’ll have to get out, 
vamose, savvy? You’re done! Remem- 
ber’’—and he lowered his voice—‘“‘I’ve got 
friends on the city council. I elected Mayor 
McSwigg myself! So you see? You’re 
smart. But there’s somebody smarter’n 
you are, and that’s Felix J. Puffendorf! 
You groveling guinea, I’ll fix you!” 

“But looka here, I 

“The fireworks are due to arrive in napout 
a week. And when they do, look out! 
Watch yourself, Dago! Good day!” 

Departing with large and angry scorn, 
Mr. Puffendorf left Mr. Giuseppe deflated 
and panic-smitten. 

“My leetla store, my house!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Povero me! Condemn her, take 
her away—ah, corpo di Bacco!” 

Groaning, Mr. Giuseppe sought the open 
air, where he could at least breathe. He 
sank into his splint-bottomed chair on the 
sidewalk and with lackluster eye regarded 
the hateful Puffendorf Building. And as he 


“You— 
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thus regarded it, his agonized look fell on a 
blue-penciled mark upon its wall. Slow 
thought quickened. Hope dawned again. 
Something almost like a smile was born. 

Reéntering his store, he hastily phoned 
Mr. Marco Volenti, the fox, and bade him 
hurry thither. Whereat Fate shot her 
shuttle through again, adding still another 
thread to the fabric of destiny. 

Mr. Giuseppe next day beckoned Mr. 
Puffendorf as the latter descended from his 
limousine. 

“Here, you! I wanta speak wit’ you!” 

“Well, you got a nerve, I must say!” 
the real-estate man blew off at him. “Want 
to sell your property to me, I reckon, before 
the city condemns it? I thought you 
would! But see here, if you want to see me, 
you know where my office is!” 

““No wanta sell!” 

“What?” 

“Only wanta tell you, if you wanta lose 
coupla hundred thousand, you go ’head, 
get me condemn’!”’ 

‘“What’s that you say?”’ demanded Mr. 
Puffendorf, advancing a few steps to meet 
him. 

“T say, you get dissa piece o’ land con- 
demn’, she all got to be condemn’. An’ you’ 
buildin’ is on four inch o’ deland. City, she 
can’t help herself; she’s gotta condemn all 
one wall o’ you’ buildin’!” 


“What?” Stunned, Mr. Puffendorf 
blinked. 
““Gooda lawyer, he tella me! He know. 


You have to peel off all one wall like peela 
da banan’.”’ 

“Why—you—you’re crazy with the 
heat!’’ 

““You’ll be crazy wit’ da expense! I have 
gooda engineer too. He say all brick an’ 
tile gotta come off. Twenty thousand brick 
gotta come off. Steel frame, she’s gotta be 
burn off wit’ gas torch. You lose rent on all 
offices dissa side two-t’ree month. Da work 
costa like devil. Da rent, seventy-fi’ offices, 
feefty dollar a month. Mebbe more, each 
one. ’Bout twelve or fifteen thousand you 
lose just on da rent. An’ everybody in 
town laugh at you, how poor guinea sell out 
an’ same time get de best o’ you. Engineer 
work an’ rebuildin’—if you get out by lose 
only coupla hundred thousand dollar, you 
lucky man!”’ 

For a moment Mr. Puffendorf could only 
gulp and stammer wordlessly. But at last 
some husks of speech formulated the ad- 
mission: 

“T_T believe, 
right!” 

“Right? Heh! I know I right! Ain’t 
gooda engineer, gooda lawyer tella me? 
Sure I right! You go ahead get her con- 
demn’. I clean up somethin’ pretty good on 
my property, anyhow—ten time what I 
pay. But you—you lose-a two hundred 
thousand, mebbe more. An’ everybody 
laugh. Nice, eh? Ha-ha!”’ 

“Well, Pll be hanged if you—a wop, a 
guinea—ain’t got me stopped!” Paling, 
Mr. Puffendorf wiped sweat from an an- 
guished forehead. 

“You gotta me stop’ too. I no like to 
leave my leetla store, my home. Me an’ 
you, we each got odder one stop’. Me, one 
train. You, one train. Go like-a devil! 
Only one track. Toot-toot! Bang!” Mr. 
Giuseppe made an eloquent Latin gesture. 
“Everybody dead. Everyt’ing all smash 
up, so!” 

From the heart Mr. Puffendorf groaned. 
A look almost of commiseration illumined 
Mr. Giuseppe’s eye. Profoundly he pitied 


by gum, you—you’re 


himself, and a trifle of that pity welled over 
for Mr. Puffendorf. For Mr. Giuseppe was 
an Italian, with facile Mediterranean emo- 
tions. 

‘°S too bad,” he murmured, “ 
damn bad!”’ 
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After all, this sort of precise official scrutiny 
of strangers was a protection, where such 
are well behaved, respectable, just as it 
was onerous for crooks. 

But John now perceived that there 
might have been more back of it than he 
had guessed, and that it had been due not 
to any interest in his own affairs, but in 
those of some man whom he must strongly 
resemble—one of international criminal ac- 
tivities. 

Pondering on this, he scarcely noticed 
when they stopped. Then in obedience to 
some order they went on again. No doubt 
his personality was to be compared to that 
of the other suspect, who probably was 
Jimmy the Grand. John began to feel an 
intense curiosity to see him. Such resem- 
blances were not, he thought, entirely for- 
tuitous. Nature does not work in that way. 
More probably there exists in these cases a 
remote blood kinship. John remembered 
that there was an English branch of Ar- 
gents about which he knew nothing beyond 
the fact that it existed, just as is the case of 
many Americans. 

They stopped in front of the old medieval- 
looking policestation, where John was taken 
immediately to the desk and confronted 
by an officer with keen eyes and a stern but 
not forbidding face. He looked surprised at 
sight of John. Then a faint smile showed 
under the close-cropped mustache. 

“What is your name?” 

“John Van Rensselaer Argent, sir.” 

The officer nodded. 

“Take ’em off,’ he said briefly to John’s 
discomfited captor, who sullenly released 
him. “The mistake was natural, Mr. Ar- 
gent. You’re a dead ringer for this man the 
Grand as he looked a few years ago. You'll 
never be troubled this way again though,” 
he added grimly. 

“T think now it’s happened before,” 
John said, and described what had occurred 
in Paris. 

The officer nodded. 

“Yes, they know him over there. We 
wanted to see his double and pass the word 
around.” 

“Can I see him myself?” John asked. 

“Sure! I don’t think you will blame the 
detective when you do. Let’s see, wasn’t 
your father the Rev. Cornelius Argent?” 

“Yes; rector of Our Saviour’s.” 

“T know. Pretty raw to pick on you. 
Accidents will happen in the best regulated 
forces.’ The thin smile showed again. 
““Go give him the once over, if you like.” 

He jerked his head briefly at a police 
guard. John was shown back to a cell in 
which a man was sitting on the edge of a 
cot. He glanced up indifferently at the 
visitor, then rose, thrust his hands in the 
side pockets of his coat and stepped to the 
barred door. It did not strike John imme- 
diately that the resemblance between them 
was so striking as to lead to the error made, 
but on looking closer he was not so sure. 
They were of the same strong, lean, rangy 
physique; the same strongly featured type 
of face with its dominant salients of bony 
prominences; black wavy hair, dark blue 
eyes; and had the same wide mouth that 
because of cheeks very flat and lean seems 
pushed out a little. 

The Grand smiled. 

“Well, I'll be hanged! 
you in?” 

“<Drag’ is right,” John said. “But now 
that I’ve seen you, I don’t blame this bull.” 

“Rum, isn’t it? I’ve heard about you— 


Did they drag 


_in Paris. John Argent, aren’t you?” 


“Yes. It must have been some friends 
of yours that have spoken to me several 
times.”’ 

The Grand nodded. Like John, he was 
faultlessly dressed, had every well-bred and 
gentlemanly accent of speech and manner 
and appearance. Also like John, the harsh- 
ness of his featuring was relieved by a 
touch of humor about the eyes and mouth, 
though where this was in John’s case of a 
cheerful sort, it was in the Grand sardonic. 
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The guard, having looked curiously from 
one to the other of the two men, stepped 
down the corridor a few paces in answer to 
some call. 

John lowered his voice a little. 

“T’m afraid you’re in pretty deep.” 

“Oh, I’m up the flue. I was in a jam and 
had to take a chance. This swine of a Big 
Bill had the goods on me. He was a nark, 
as we say in England—a stool pigeon.” 

“Tough stuff,’ John said. ‘‘Can I help?” 

“Thanks, old chap, but you can’t.’ 

“T’m sorry. What was it about my etch- 
ing that seemed to make this cop that 
pinched me so sure?”’ 

“Etching? You’re an etcher?” The 
Grand looked surprised. ‘‘I thought you 
were a moneyed idler. I say, that’s rich! 
Another common trait, I’m officially recog- 
nized as a master engraver. We seem to 
touch on quite a lot of points. Not so bally 
odd, though.” 

“Why not?” 

““My mother was an Argent—the Eng- 
lish branch. I once hunted up the ancestry 
to a ripe old egg of a Grand Master of 
Knights Templars, the Baron du Bois 
d’Argent. When he wasn’t busy at my own 
line, freebooting, he made beautiful maps. 
And do you know, this old boy’s portrait 
looks exactly like you—or me. Same indigo 
eyes and deep gash straight down between 
’em, and across the cheeks.” 

He laughed. 

John glanced round. The guard was 
talking to a man in plain clothes, several 
paces away. 

“Look here, if money can help you —— 

“Tt can’t, but it’s jolly decent of you. I’m 
in too deep. They’ve got a straight case on 
me. I slipped in that slimy vestibule and 
clapped my open palm against the plaster 
wall. They took an impression just now. 
That does it.” 

‘All the same, there might be some- 
thing as 

“You are a good sort. I’d be a swine to 
get you in the mess, even if there was any- 
thing you could do. Think what people 
would say—with a resemblance like ours!’’ 

“T don’t care a hang what they say. I 
want to do something.” 

The Grand looked up suddenly. 

“Well, there is something you can do 
then, but not for me. I was going to trust it 
to a woman, but after what you’ve just said 
I’d a lot rather it was you. Never can tell 
about women, and you’re a kinsman of 
sorts.” He slipped a ring from his little 
finger and handed it to John. “Show this 
signet to one Hobbs, George Hobbs, waiter 
at the Ambassador Hotel, breakfast room. 
Tell him to give you an envelope addressed 
to me, Ralph Jones. That’s my respectable 
name. Got that much?” 

“George Hobbs, breakfast room waiter, 
Ambassador Hotel. Envelope addressed to 
Ralph Jones.” 

“Right! There’s a chart in it. It’s no 
good to anybody unless they know the place 
it fits. That’s John’s Island, John’s Bay, 
coast of Maine. The middle of the western 
side. Now repeat.” 

‘George Hobbs—Ralph Jones—middle 
of western side—John’s Island—John’s 
Bay, Maine.” 

“Right! You can find it on the map. 
Apply the directions on the face of the chart 
and you'll find a bale of money. It’s all 
clean money. I want you to secure that and 
turn it over to Miss Alwyn Ashwell, when 
she comes of age—Miss Alwyn Ashwell.” 

“Wait a sec!”’ John hurriedly repeated 
the data. “Where is she?”’ 

“ Ambassador Hotel. Gotitallstraight?”’ 

“Yes. I'll do it—let you know. My 
time’s up. Here comes the guard.” 

“Thanks awfully. If you feel like shak- 
ing hands a 

They exchanged a strong grip. John did 
not wait for the guard to tell him that the 
interview must end. He was in a hurry to 
get out and jot down a part of the data just 
given him. And he was suddenly conscious 
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Have you a lazy drain in your 
house—one that needs coax- 
ing, prodding and petting to 
make it move? 

Drano will go right to the 
seat of the trouble—scour 
and scrub, boil, purify and 
sterilize in one operation. 
Just use Drano according to 
directions on the can. It dis- 
solves grease, hair, lint, bits of 
vegetables and meats—opens 
the drain and keeps it open. 
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Drano positively will not | 
harm porcelain, enamel 4 
or plumbing. 

Housewives everywhere use 6 
Drano regularly in kitchen, F 
bathroom and laundry. 
Drano disinfects and deodor- | 
izes garbage cans—removes 8 
grease from garage floors— 
keeps refrigerator drain-pipes | 
clean and sanitary. 

If not at your grocery, drug k 
or hardware store, send 25c 5 
for a full-sized can. Express 
charges additional outside of i 
the United States and Canada. . 
The Drackett Chemical Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. i 
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of an emotion that gave-him, as the French 
say, le ceur gros—a swelled and stifling 
heart. 
m1 

ACK in his studio apartment in the 

Beaux Arts, John flung himself down on 
a window seat to think. It was plain enough 
by this time that the Grand’s foresight 
in making a cache of negotiable funds 
against emergency had provided for just 
such a hopeless jam as that in which he now 
found himself. The idea was clever, John 
thought. A descriptive chart would have 
left him dependent on the honesty of the 
person to whom he intrusted it. But a 
sketched local chart, with directions only as 
to how this should be used inscribed 
thereon, would be of no use to anybody in 
ignorance of what small area on the earth’s 
surface it was a map. 

This information the Grand had now im- 
parted to him. John’s Island in John’s Bay, 
whatever part of the Maine coast that 
might be. A small island, probably to some 
part of which the chart might be readily 
adapted. 

It was also evident to John that the 
Grand must have felt for himself the same 
immediate bond of sympathy that John 
had experienced for the Grand—in the lat- 
ter case not merely pity. Robber and killer 
the man might be, a freebooter like that 
Grand Master of Knights Templars who had 
doubtless been their common ancestor, and 
from whom the Grand had inherited the 
rapacious traits, while to John had been 
transmitted only the craftsman’s. 

The Grand, in a word, was an avatar of 
this robber baron, who in his more peaceful 
periods had, it seems, been a skilled maker 
of the maps of his period. Perhaps he had 
cut them cunningly and laboriously from 
boxwood or lignum vite. And so strongly 
had this nice faculty for a science and an art 
been scored into the talents of the Knight 
Templar that here it was cropping out in 
these two descendants like the physical 
featuring; John was already an etcher of 
promise and the Grand had said that he 
himself had been at one time an engraver of 
recognized ability. 

Such gifts, when pronounced to the de- 
gree of distinct talent, or what is called 
genius, were after all a matter of heredity, 
John decided; not an infinite capacity for 
taking pains, though that helped, or some 
memory carried over from a previous incar- 
nation of the ego, or mentality, but merely 
physical inheritance from a progenitor with 
a certain sort of brain; a cerebrum that had 
become shaped that way as the result of 
effort in an art or craft pursued through 
several generations. 

John perceived also that the Grand was 
more unfortunate than criminal in having 
inherited more than his share of both sides 
of the Knight Templar’s nature. The re- 
straining influences could not have been 
very great to start with, and succeeding 
generations did not appear to have culti- 
vated them in his case. Measures that may 
have contributed to the puissance of a 
Knight Templar of the Baron du Bois 
d’Argent’s time led in these days to the gal- 
lows or the chair. 

It was not surprising that the Grand 
should have trusted John so implicitly and 
at first sight. The man, for all his hardness, 
had been deeply moved at John’s offer of 
assistance, no matter at what cost to social 
prestige that was bound to result from 
their strong resemblance. Nobody would 
doubt for a moment but that a close rela- 
tionship must exist, possibly of a baton- 
sinister sort. 

Moreover, the fact of John’s being a rich 
man would allay any doubt of the Grand 
lest he be tempted to play false to so singu- 
lar a trust. But John preferred to believe 
that no such doubt had for a moment pre- 
sented itself. 

Nevertheless he wondered a little at the 
Grand’s precipitation. There should be 
plenty of time for more detailed instruc- 
tions, with the clearing up of certain points 
now obscure as to John’s trusteeship. He 
desired urgently to know who and what 
Miss Alwyn Ashwell might be, to the world 
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and to the Grand; why he so strongly de- 
sired her to have this inheritance, and what 
might be her present circumstances. Since 
this girl was still under age and a guest at 
the Ambassador, then it looked as if she 
were the daughter of wealth, and would not 
therefore be apt to know the Grand in his 
criminal identity. He had said that the 
letter in the keeping of Hobbs the waiter 
bore his respectable name, so the chances 
were, John thought, that he was known in 
this respect to Alwyn, and perhaps to 
Hobbs also. It was therefore incumbent on 
John to proceed warily. 

The Grand, he reflected, might just as 
well have cleared up these points a little 
later instead of being in such a rush. John, 
posing as a distant relative, could have ac- 
cess to him, though perhaps their interview 
would have to be carried on in the presence 
of a guard. The chances were that the 
Grand desired not only to keep his criminal- 
ity a secret from those to whom he was 
known as Ralph Jones, gentleman of lei- 
sure, or whatever he had posed for, but also, 
in his gratitude to this rare friend and dis- 
tant kinsman, he wished urgently to keep 
John’s name out of his affair. Whatever 
predilection or force of circumstance had 
led him into crime, the Grand was unques- 
tionably a man of culture and a sportsman. 
Every accent of speech, course of action 
and physical appearance clearly indicated 
that. 

A part of the solution was presented to 
John in the next morning’s paper, which he 
read at about seven while sipping the cup of 
tea brought him before rising. The Grand 
was dead. 

The account was meager. Something in 
his immobility early in the evening had 
prompted an investigation. An autopsy 
had showed death due to poisoning by cya- 
nide of potash, concealed doubtless in his 
clothes. Well, barring the undetermined 
future state of the soul of a suicide, that 
was no doubt the best that could have hap- 
pened him, as the case against the Grand 
was now complete for premeditated mur- 
der. Cheated the chair? Well, “‘cheating”’ 
did not seem quite the word to John. Why 
not say that he had saved expense to the 
state? 

So this was the reason for his haste. Hav- 
ing put his earthly house in order, he saw 
no further use in going through with the 
unpleasant procedure of a trial, conviction 
and ignominious switching off at the hands 
of a professional enemy, the law. Perhaps 
also he desired to avoid as much as possible 
the chance of his other identity becoming 
known in the course of such procedure, 
which would have been apt to happen on 
the publication of court-room character 
sketches, where the traits of personality are 
apt to be more pronouncedly depicted than 
in the reproduction of a photograph. Or he 
may have feared that others might be in- 
volved, John amongst them. 

So that was that. John was sorry, but 
could not help a feeling of relief. He had 
not accepted the Grand’s refusal of his 
offer to assist, if possible; but further re- 
flection had shown him that a continued 
interest in this direction was bound to be 
attended with a good deal of unpleasant no- 
toriety. He could visualize the press leaders: 

Rich New Yorker Offers His Fortune in 
Defense of Murderer. John Van Rensse- 
laer Argent, Son of Late Rev. Cornelius 
Argent, Interested in Case of Jimmy the 
Grand. Mystery Involved in Striking 
Likeness of the Scion of Wealth and the 
International Master Thief. And so on ad 
nauseam. 

John whipped out of bed and telephoned 
to the police station, requesting that the 
body of Jimmy the Grand be held in the 
morgue, as a friend of the deceased desired 
to provide for its interment. As the Grand 
had not yet been convicted of any crime 
at all, John could see no obstacle in the way 
of its burial in the consecrated ground of a 
nonsectarian cemetery. But before pro- 
ceeding with this, he desired to get that 
letter from George Hobbs, waiter. 

It was a good hour in which to see Hobbs. 
There was the danger that if the man was 


aware of the criminal identity of Ralph 
Jones, and had learned of his arrest and 
suicide, then Hobbs might suspect that the 
letter had to do with the disposition of hid- 
den funds and hold out for a price or share 
in their amount. John dressed hastily, tele- 
phoned for his high-powered two seater and 
drove down to the Ambassador Hotel. On 
entering the breakfast room he was saved 
the trouble of looking for Hobbs. A middle- 
aged waiter with every mark of a trained 
British serving man caught sight of him as 
he entered, stared for a moment, then ap- 
proached in an expectant manner. There 
was a sort of deferential friendliness about 
him—his bald crown, sideboards, faded 
eyes and large high-bridged nose over a 
tucked-in mouth. 

““You are Hobbs?” 

“George Hobbs, sir, beg pardon, sir.” 

“‘T’ve come on an errand for Mr. Ralph 
Jones, but I may as well have some coffee 
and eggs while about it.” 

“This way, please, sir.’’ He led the way 
to a table and drew back a chair. “‘I ’ope 
Mr. Jones is well, sir. And where might he 
be at this moment?” 

Argent ignored the question, merely 
turning the signet on his finger. 

“‘T suppose you recognize this ring?” 

An expression of surprise showed for an 
instant on Hobbs’ face. 

“Oh, very well, sir.” 

“Mr. Jones asked me to show it to you 
and tell you to give me the letter addressed 
to him.” 

Hobbs looked upset. 

“There now, I do ’ope I ’aven’t been 
ad, sir. 

“Had by whom?” 

““By Miss Ashwell, a lady friend of Mr. 
Jones’, sir. Miss Ashwell called up on the 
telephone just as I was going on this morn- 
ing. She asked for me and said she had 
’eard from Mr. Jones, who wished her to get 
the letter from me and would I bring it up. 
So up I went, passing by my room to get 
the letter from my trunk # 

He paused as if uncertain how to pro- 
ceed. 

“Did you give her the letter—without 
being shown any ring?”’ 

“Well, I could ’ardly ’elp myself. She 
snatched it like, and when I asked to see 
the ring, said that Mr. Jones had wired her 
to forward on this letter right away and 
there had been no time to send the ring. 
Miss Ashwell is ’igh-tempered, sir.” 

“Didn’t it occur to you that in that case 
he would have wired you direct?” 

“Tt did when too late, sir. Miss Ashwell 
’ad the letter and I could ’ardly make a 
scene. It’s worried me a lot, as my instruc- 
tions from Mr. Jones were to wait for the 
ring. But I ’oped that might have been in 
case he sent a stranger for the letter.” 

“Then Miss Ashwell is not a stranger 
to you?”’ 

‘Oh, no, sir. I had seen her often on the 
Riviera and in Paris when in the service of 
Mr. Jones. I knew that Miss Ashwell was 
an intimate friend of ’is in whom he ’ad 
every confidence. Coffee? And ’ow 
do you like your heggs, sir?”’ 

“Poached and with a rasher of bacon.” 

Hobbs, having filled the order, seemed 
rather to avoid him, John thought; as if 
the man feared that he had betrayed a 
trust and desired to escape reproach, or 
possible further questioning. Since there 
appeared to be nothing more to say, John 
finished his coffee and eggs, paid his bill 
and left. The rest of the morning and a part 
of the afternoon he spent in arranging for 
the decent interment of Ralph Jones’ re- 
mains. Thief, slayer and suicide the man 
might have been; but John felt not only 
under a certain obligation for the trust re- 
posed in him but had no doubt whatever 
but that there had been a remote blood 
kinship between them. 

At four in the afternoon he drove again‘to 
the Ambassador, where he sent up his card on 
which hewrote, ‘‘Intheinterest of Mr. Ralph 
Jones.”” Word came immediately that Miss 
Ashwell would come down. Hobbs’ state- 
ment had considerably altered John’s men- 
tal picture of this young lady. He now 
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suggested, however, that iru 
might act and speak wit! 

cision, : 

“‘T see by your card that 
from Mr. Jones. Won’t i 
She led the way to an unoc\p 
the room; then as they ok 
glanced at John’s face anc 
must be a close relation ofis 
“Distant. We appear | | 
semblance from a remote ¢ 
to ask you, Miss Ashwell 
in such a hurry to get thaiel 
former manservant Hobbs| 
She looked very much sipr 
“But I don’t know any 
letter.”’ 7 
“You’re Miss B | 
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you?”’ 
“Yes, of course. But it ig 
my sister Paula.” a 
“Oh, I didn’t know thatot 
Paula. My instructions 
were only to get this letr 
Hobbs.and employ it for tbe 
Alwyn Ashwell. Was MJ 
friend of yours, may I ask” 
“No, not of mine, thorh 
tremendously. He and ¥ 
known each other off and 
number of years. But wW 
‘was’? Has anything hay? 
“T am very sorry to 83) h 

is dead.” 
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gray eyes showed genuinels' 
“Oh, I am sorry. I ca 
splendid man. 
What was it—an accident’ | 
“Heart failure,” John 1s 
fully enough. ‘This let? 
legacy he wanted to a 
She looked surprised, 
“Then it really must b 
gent. There is no reasorW 
have wanted to leave anyting 
he was very fond of Pauld 
“He distinctly said Mis 

I could not have got it wr a 
not know that there was aA 
you tell me explains wh H 
have given the letter tol 
morning. Is she in the hol: 
“No; I expect her bac BD 
“Then I had better wai M 
not to mention to her W al 
you until I have te i 
Alwyn Gags to stiffer!’ 
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J dly necessary, Mr. Argent. 
is letter from Hobbs, it must 

suse she was acting in my in- 

4 good deal older, and is de- 


«| for asking this,” John said, 
Hause I find myself in a posi- 
¢| carry out Mr. J ones’ behest 
,{ truetions were to take charge 
j\d see that it was secured for 
yoming of age. But without 
» which Hobbs gave your sis- 
dire absolutely tied.”’ 
{nk you need worry, Mr. Ar- 
s(er action Paula might take 
ni ely in my interest. Perhaps 
+1y of some reason why Mr. 
ic ave wanted to leave me this 
iq sure I don’t. He was al- 
Jd to me, but Paula was his 
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sls know about you? Did he 
.},s another Miss Ashwell?” 
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om the latter in Cairo. Paula 
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t« him to father and myself.” 
jaca living, Miss Ashwell?” 
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¢{ not seem to be any more to 
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at that Alwyn would resent 
at nthat her sister might be play- 
mon her own personal account. 
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lii to spare him a few moments. 
-/e matter in his mind as he 
yfohn felt pretty certain that 
elimself, would have no more 
fie two keys necessary to un- 
bi. The Grand had probably 
1 r only to the extent of telling 
.e art was in Hobbs’ possession, 
se her the name of the 


i this chart might be applied, 
his information to send her 
; iment, if he so decided. The 
his having accepted John’s 
oj1 indicate that he had for his 
sons preferred to trust John 
naula. i 
jst six John returned to the 
st up his name. He was kept 
ae few minutes, when a bell 
aied to indicate him to a woman 
Avyn that it was difficult to be- 
2 |\uld be any blood relationship 
hi ound himself confronted by a 
<i) personality, that of a dis- 
f woman in her early thirties, 
red, who gave the impression 
tsified vitality associated with 
2 12e8, 
ceed also that Paula was keyed 
y|ne he might see fit to start. 
NV.10 means bristling, she fairly 
aort of animal magnetism— 
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». But the anode as well as 
f sr would be in working order; 
s] discovered John to be in pos- 
f mething she desired, as he 
liied himself to be, the current 
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sense of the word, implying 
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eee would be apt to admit 
‘|, Mr. Argent, unless you can 
elf. But I am convinced 

*s is dead. I have reason to 
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believe that he died last night at ten min- 
utes past twelve.” 

“What sort of reason, Miss Ashwell?’’ 

“The best, for those who happen to be 
gifted in a certain way. I saw Ralph dis- 
tinctly standing by the window of my room, 
looking at me in a troubled way, last night 
as I was getting ready for bed. I knew im- 
mediately what had happened to him. What 
was it?” 

“Heart failure. So that was why you 
telephoned this morning to Hobbs?” 

“Yes; I hadn’t any doubt at all. That 
sort of thing runs in my family. And it was 
natural that Ralph should come to me, be- 
cause we were—well, very close friends.”’ 

John felt that she was lying. He did not 
deny the possibility of such spiritistic com- 
munion—was inclined to believe in it; but 
he had now a strong conviction that the 
woman was cleverly offering this explana- 
tion to cover her knowledge of the actual 
fact. More than this, John did not believe 
that she had ever been anything to the 
Grand—either as such or as Ralph Jones— 
his sweetheart or mistress, or had any sort 
of claim on him at all. The Grand was the 
sort to pay his debts, and he had named 
Alwyn as beneficiary. 

““A few hours before Mr. Jones died,” 
John said, ‘‘he asked me to get that letter 
from Hobbs and to use it in the interest of 
Miss Alwyn Ashwell.” 

“Ah, but he did not say Alwyn, did he? 
Just Miss Ashwell, I am sure.”’ 

“No, there can be no mistake. He not 
only said Alwyn Ashwell but he added, “as 
soon as she comes of age.’”’ 

“Really, Mr. Argent? You will forgive 
me if I say that what you tell me is rather 
hard for me to understand. Alwyn was 
nothing to Ralph beyond a young girl 
friend, while I was—well, rather more than 
that. Who else was there when he told you 
that he wished to leave the legacy to 
Alwyn?” 

“Nobody else. We were alone together.” 

“Tndeed?”’ One of her straight narrow 
eyebrows arched upward, the other retain- 
ing its thin horizontal. “And where was 
that?” 

“Tn his room at this institution for the 
treatment of such cases as his. He was 
buried this afternoon in Greenwood Ceme- 
tery.” 

“‘Wasn’t that—very expeditious?”’ 

“He particularly desired that there 
should be no funeral, and I expected that I 
should have to start on a journey tonight. 
Of course, if you decline to take my word 
about this, Miss Ashwell, there is nothing 
for me to do but to retire from the case. 
I can no more secure this property left by 
Mr. Jones without the data in your posses- 
sion than you can recover it, I imagine, 
without the information he gave me. The 
fact that he gave me his signet ring also, 
and told me that Hobbs had instructions to 
deliver the letter to the person who pre- 
sented it, would seem to show that at the 
last moment Mr. Jones decided to make me 
his executor.” 

Paula nodded assent. Her expression 
showed no anger or resentment that John 
could detect. She appeared merely to be 
turning the matter in her mind. It was 
probable, John thought, that Alwyn had 
disregarded his request that she say noth- 
ing to her sister about their interview. She 
had, no doubt, told Paula all about it; and 
now, on looking John over, Paula was evi- 
dently keen enough to perceive that he was 
not the type of man on whom any bullying 
or persuasion of hers would have the least 
effect. For she said in a throaty voice, like 
that of the polyglot who turns at ease from 
one tongue to another: 

“T must admit that I am surprised and a 
little hurt at what you tell me, Mr. Argent, 
though of course I quite understand your 
position. I can’t understand why Mr. 
Jones should have decided to put the mat- 
ter in other hands than mine; or, to be 
frank, why he should have wanted to leave 
what he had to Alwyn. The chances are 
that he thought I had money of my own, 
and he may have learned that our father 
left very little. He was taken ill and died 
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just as he was on the verge of putting 
through a big promoting scheme, and with- 
out his handling it fell through.” 

“Then you are half sisters, Miss Ash- 
well?” 

“Yes. Didn’t Alwyn tell you that? My 
mother was Russian.” 

This, of course, explained the wide differ- 
ence in type of the two, Alwyn’s being 
markedly Anglo-Saxon and Paula with all 
the featuring of the Slav. And the dissimi- 
larity would not be merely physical, John 
thought. 

He said then, ‘‘ Miss Alwyn told me very 
little.” 

Paula seemed to reflect. 

“Well, all this puts a different aspect on 
the matter, Mr. Argent. I had understood 
from Mr. Jones that he wanted me to be his 
beneficiary—not that it would have mat- 
tered so far as Alwyn’s welfare was con- 
cerned—so when I had reason to believe 
that he was dead and had recovered from 
the shock a little, it occurred to me that it 
might be just as well to get the letter from 
Hobbs before he learned that his former 
master had passed over.”’ 

This, John reflected, had been precisely 
his own idea. But in his case it was based 
on the knowledge of Ralph Jones’ criminal 
character, and the belief that Hobbs also 
was quite aware of it. In that case the 
waiter, suspecting that the letter might 
have to do with the disposition of funds, 
was apt to hold it back for a price. John 
now believed that Paula herself knew Ralph 
Jones to be Jimmy the Grand, who had 
been arrested for the murder of Big Bill 
Murphy; that she had seen the account in 
the paper, and on learning of his suicide 
she had acted immediately to get thedetter 
from Hobbs. And it was pretty certain, 
John thought, that Paula would now hold 
out forashare. ° " 

He was therefore a good deal astonished, 
and still suspicious, when Paula nodded as 
if to herself, then said, ‘“‘Then as matters 
stand, there is nothing for me to do but to 
give you the chart. Please excuse me for a 
moment, Mr. Argent.” 

She rose with the lithe, sinuous move- 
ment of a performing leopardess and walked 
to the elevator. John, reseating himself, 
wondered what sort of trick would come 
next. Everything about Paula inspired him 
with an instinctive distrust. She was too 
smooth, too plausible, not the sort to ac- 
cept defeat without some effort to get the 
situation either in her own control or at the 
very least to have some sort of stake in 
the game. 

John waited. Twenty minutes passed. 
Then Paula entered and with no commen- 
tary handed him a square envelope ad- 
dressed in a firm masculine hand to Ralph 
Jones, Esq. 

“There is the chart, Mr. Argent. As you 
say, it is no good to anybody who does not 
know even the country to which it must be 
applied. But even if I had the other data, 
it would make no difference, after what you 
have told me.” 

John bowed. 

“You pay me, an entire stranger, a very 
high compliment, Miss Ashwell.” 

“No, it’s really not that. I have my in- 
tuitions;, and you are so strikingly like 
Ralph, who, with all his oblique reason- 
ings and points of view, was really the soul 
of honor. Besides, I can’t imagine his mis- 
taking a dishonest man for an honest one. 
Since he trusted you so implicitly, the least 
tribute I can pay him is to do the same.” 

John was rather dazed. He wished now 
that he could rid his whole mental system 

of the profound distrust with which this 
beautiful woman infused it. He slipped 
from the envelope a sheet of twice-folded 
thin paper on which was drawn in ink 
the fragment of a chart, gave it a brief 
glance, then replaced it in the envelope. 
He looked up to find Paula’s eyes resting 
on him with a look of tolerant reproach. 

“Now that you see how implicitly I trust 
you, Mr. Argent, you might at least have 
a little more confidence in me.”’ 

“T can’t help wondering just how much 
you knew about Ralph Jones.” 
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Kitchen 
CVreasure 


Once in your kitchen, a white 
enameled Tappan Gas Range 
becomes one of your prized 
possessions—it’s so beautiful, 
so perfectly equipped to help 
you cook easily. 


All those little devices which 
reduce cooking drudgery to a 
minimum are put at your finger 
tips. The Wilcolator Oven Heat 
Regulator, Pyrex glass oven 
doors, cast-iron oven bottom 
that heats quickly and bakes 
evenly—these and many other 
features are combined in the 
Tappan.Cookinghoursbecome 
easy, happy hours whenT appan 
takes its place in your kitchen. 


THE TAPPAN STOVECO 
NAN Se EP Ott O 


The Range 
with Rounded 
Corners 


GAS RANGES 
With Oven Heat Regulator 


Tappan dealers will gladly 
demonstrate the nineteen _better- 
cooking, drudgery-saving features 
and show the wide variety of styles 
and prices. See your dealer or 
write us for his name, and infor- 
mation about Tappan Ranges. 
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THE SATURDAY 


NO MORE TIME 
OR MONEY 
REQUIRED 


TWO DELIGHTFUL OCEAN VOYAGES 


Visits to London and Paris 


ROUND-TRIP TRANSATLANTIC FARE 
ONLY 


3155 w 


July, August and September, 


an ideal time—after the rush of the season—for just such a 
trip. Fresh sights and scenes; pleasing new acquaintances 
and friendships, 


Cunard and Anchor services offer a choice selection of sailings 
and routes, such as: 


July 18th s.s. Cameronia to Londonderry and Glasgow 
Aug. 5th s.s. Berengaria to Cherbourg and Southampton 
Aug.15th s.s. Laconia to Queenstown and Liverpool 
Aug. 26th s.s. Berengaria to Cherbourg and Southampton 
Sept. 16th s.s. Berengaria to Cherbourg and Southampton 


Engage your accommodations now on one of the 


CUNARD 
VACATION SPECIALS 


which consist of specially reserved Third’ Cabin accommodations, 
comprising comfortable, well-ventilated private staterooms for two or 
three persons; many baths; large dining halls; lounges and libraries; 
plenty of deck space for exercise and recreation; excellent and 
abundant menus. 


For those who wish to spend some time on the other side, a 
series of interesting, inexpensive tours have been arranged. 


On request we will send you 
sailing schedules and the 


LOG AND SCRAP BOOK 


in which the winners of our $600. 
cash prizes, describe their experiences 


25 Broadway, 
on Cunard Vacation Specialslast year. 


New York 
or Branches 


and Agencies 


THE WORLD'S 
FASTEST PASSENGER SERVICE 


FAMOUS CABIN STEAMERS 
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“Then I might as well tell you. I knew 
that several years ago he had been under 
international police surveillance, which 
might have made it difficult if not quite 
impossible for him to live in this country. 
In fact he told me almost as much as that 
himself. He told me also that he had put 
a large sum of money in cash where it 
would be accessible if at any moment he 
was obliged to get under cover for a while. 
He told me about Hobbs and his having 
this chart, with orders to give it to any per- 
son who might present Ralph’s signet ring 
with a demand for it. But he did not tell 
me where the place was, and of course I 
didn’t ask. He gave me to understand, 
though, that in the event of his sudden 
death he wished me to be his beneficiary.” 

“ec Why? ” 

“Because he was fond of me, and he had 
no other claims upon him. I have always 
believed that he had got involved in some 
business scandal and been made the scape- 
goat, and might even have killed some per- 
son who was blackmailing him. That 
would hae frightened most women, but 
it merely interested me the more in him.” 

For the first time in their interview, John 
was able to believe her. But the feeling of 
profound distrust still remained. 

‘*Besides the manifestation you spoke of, 
had you any reason to suppose that he was 
dead?’’ John asked. 

‘Well, since you know about him, I might 
as well admit that I had. Ralph had once 
told me that there was just one man who 
might still get him into a great deal of 
trouble—the Big Bill Murphy who was 
found yesterday morning in the vestibule 
of his house, and who died after being 
operated on in the hospital. Knowing that, 
I naturally guessed that Ralph must be the 
former criminal known as Jimmy the Grand. 
The description tallied. I did not know 
whether Hobbs knew that his former mas- 
ter had been a member of the underworld, 
so I called him up to find out. He came up 
here and brought me the chart.” 

“‘And he made no protest at your taking 
it without showing him the ring?” 

“He was upset a little, but I managed 
to reassure him. I explained that the ring 
was only necessary in the case of a stranger. 
Hobbs knew of the friendship between 
Ralph and me. I now believe Ralph must 
have seen this coming and thought it pos- 
sible that he might need the money for his 
defense, in case something of this sort hap- 
pened. Why he should want Alwyn to have 
it, I can’t imagine. But since you assure 
me that he did, and wished you to be his 
executor or trustee, then all that I can do 
is to give you the chart.” 

Convincingly spoken, John was bound 
to admit. He admired Paula’s self-control. 
It must have been infuriating for her to 
feel that one uttered word stood between 
her and a heap of money, would roll back 
the rock that blocked the treasure of one 
thief, if not of forty. She must, John re- 
flected, feel like getting that Ali Baba which 
was himself by the throat and choking it 
off the end of his lips. He rose. 

“As I have tried already to say, you do 
me tremendous honor, Miss Ashwell. I 
ought, I think, to tell you just how I happen 
to come into this. Ralph Jones, alias Jimmy 
the Grand, may be a relative of mine— 
probably was; but I had never heard of him 
until yesterday. Then while etching in 
Battery Park I was handcuffed to a police- 
man and taken to jail on suspicion of being 
the Grand. That’s how we got acquainted.” 

Paula stared at him, first incredulous, 
then nodded. 

“Yes, that’s not surprising—nor his 
trusting you, either.” 

“He guessed who I was.” 

‘And who is that?”’ 

‘“My father was rector of a big church 
two blocks west of here. He was very 
highly esteemed. In fact my direct an- 
cestors have been well considered in this 
town since they edged the Indians off the 
island. They have also passed on little 
farms they held on it in one form and an- 
other. So Ralph must have felt fairly safe 
in taking a chance. I like to think he would 


have anyway.” g 
“T can only repeat that I ar 
honored by your confideng 
Ashwell. I shall put all othe 
aside to secure this money 
Miss Alwyn, then act on the hy 
tive advice for investing it g 
begin to bear interest imme 
He did his utmost, which 
put the ring of sincerity in hisy 
took some doing, since, whereas 
moment John had been gyep 
Paula’s readiness to give up the 
was now convinced that she was 
some deep and crafty game, He; 
also to meet her frank look ingen 
he took his leave, saying that hey 
port immediately on the regylj 
quest—one by the way in which , 
not the slightest hope of finding 
at all. Ad), i 
For as an etcher, designer, d 
who had considerable experience 
tracery with pen and peneil, ¢ 
needle and stylus, it had neede 
brief glance at the chart to assure, 
it was recent and a sham. Then 
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was not the same as that which ha 
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S JOHN drove from the hotel t 

he reflected that the affair ¢ 
stood was of a sort that threatened 
impossibility of achievement but! 
in grave danger of being seriously; 
ited in the eyes of Alwyn Ashwell 
The chart given him by Paula: 
obviously a fake. The first step j} 
therefore was to prove to Alwyt 
was a fake. Otherwise Paula w| 
suade her that she had intrusted i| 
because there seemed nothing el 
and that he had gone to the spot 
to him by Ralph Jones, recoy: 
money and placed it to his own: 
reporting to Alwyn and Paula thi] 
failed to find the spot to which + 
was alleged to correspond. _ 
John had investigated the locit 
found it to be an uninhabited } 
Pemaquid; but as an up-to-date \1 
and no poor man of affairs, he dik; 
idea of leaving a large amount | 
planted anywhere indefinitely, ey} 
uninhabited island. One could 
nowadays. Somebody might co 
and take a fancy to that island a 
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Biblical training reviewed the paré 
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was willing to take the Grand’s| 
this money at least was clean. Al) 
never know that her benefactor h 
criminal. It was the hour for ing 
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only the original fund but an in 
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to prove to Alwyn that the 
very recent, not made by the si} 
that had directed the envelope, pr! 
that of Ralph Jones, and that 
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been aware that John, by vit 
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mediately aroused. Furthermore 
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underrating the general intellige! 
adversary. She had, perhaps, | 
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view, if only at the desk of the ho 
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It was necessary therefore | | 
Alwyn alone, and as soon as 
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“It’s not very hard to lift a seal and get 
it back in place. As your sister may have 
told you, the chart is of no good to anybody 
who does not know what place it is to be 
applied to. I have reason to believe that I 
am the only person who knows that, and I 
should very much dislike to go there, then 
come back and report that I had failed to 
find anything, or even a place that the chart 
fitted at all.” 

“But how could this expert help?” 

“He could help me in the position I 
might be in if he were to pronounce the 
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That your sister herself got the right chart 
from Hobbs and gave me a faked one that 
she made up out of her head.” 

“Do you find it necessary to be insult- 
ing?’’ Alwyn asked. 

‘Your sister’s act in sending immediately 
for Hobbs to bring her this letter on no 
more than a presentiment of Ralph Jones’ 
death makes it necessary for me to protect 
myself in your opinion.” 

“But why should she have wanted to 
send you on a fool’s errand—if I am obliged 
to discuss the matter with you at all?” 


*“You’re Miss Alwyn Ashwell, Aren’t You?” 


chart to have been made very recently, hur- 
riedly scratched off at random, and by a 
different hand than the one which addressed 
the envelope, which must be that of Mr. 
Jones.” 

“T see. Then this is really to protect 
yourself from any possible suspicion. Well, 
you really needn’t bother, Mr. Argent. 
Since Mr. Jones saw fit to trust you, that is 
quite enough for Paula and myself.” 

“But you don’t know anything about 
me.” 

“Oh, yes, we do.”” Alwyn checked her- 
self. ‘“‘I’d really rather not go. Please 
drop me out.” 

“Tf I drop you out, Miss Alwyn, do you 
know what I shall be compelled to think? 


“So that she might be able to have me 
shadowed and so learn where this place is. 
That would be all that is needed to go there 
later with the true chart and get this money 
and administer it as she saw fit.” 

Alwyn sat up very straight, angry color 
in her cheeks and the double fringe of long 
black lashes almost together. 

“Mr. Argent, I am not going to listen 
any longer to any such attack on my sister. 
It’s horrid and unjust. I don’t care whether 
she gave you the right chart or not. What- 
ever she might do would be for my best 
good. And I must say, I think it’s mean 
and cowardly of you to talk this way about 
her to me. Why don’t you say it to Paula 
herself?’’ 
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“Very well,’ John answered quietly. 
“Then I’ll do that thing, and now.” 

He turned down Fifty-third Street and 
came presently to the hotel. Alwyn got 
down without a word to him, went in, and 
to the elevator. John was shown where to 
park his car, then entered and asked for 
Miss Ashwell. Word came down that she 
had not yet gone out, and would he kindly 
wait. 

John waited fumingly. Here, he thought, 
was a nice kettle of fish. To act fairly and 
frankly in the matter of getting a consider- 
able legacy for this petu- 
lant young beauty and 
get ripped into for his 
pains! And that, most 
probably, was not the half 
of what he might expect. 
Alwyn would be now tell- 
ing Paula all about it, and 
Paula would come down 
presently to tell him what 
she thought about it. 

The minutes dragged 
past. John, from being 
angry and disgusted, be- 
gan first to curse himself 
for a fool in having gone 
about the business as 
clumsily as he felt that he 
had done with Alwyn. 
Pretty raw work, after all, 
to tell a younger sister, 
even a half sister, who had 
shown herself as loyal and 
devoted to her elder as 
Alwyn had done, that he 
believed this sister to be 
trying to slip something 
over on her. That had 
been temper on his part; 
resentment at the way she 
received this gratuitous 
service from a stranger 
who asked only to safe- 
guard her interests and her 
own future opinion of him- 
self. 

Passing from this state 
of mind, he became 
acutely and irritably nery- 
ous. Paula would be a 
high-tempered piece of 
work herself, and no doubt 
lash into him with slight 
respect for time and place. 
There were, John _per- 
ceived, all the makings of 
the sort of scene he most 
abominated—a sort of dog- 
and-cat fight in the aisles 
of a fashionable hotel. 

He was therefore taken 
considerably aback to see 
Paula and Alwyn ap- 
proaching, and the former 
with asmile that was half 
amused, half apologetic on 
her alluring face. Alwyn 
herself looked still angry, 
but also a bit ashamed, 
John thought. But the 
manner in which Paula 
had evidently decided to 
treat the affair was so 
diametrically opposed to 
what John had expected 
that it rattled him; more 
than if Paula had swept 
in with a high flush and a 
Lucrezia Borgia look. She now added to 
this embarrassment by offering her hand. 

““This is too bad, Mr. Argent,”’ she said. 
““A tempest in a teapot. Alwyn is a tem- 
peramental child, for all her ingénue look. 
Let’s sit down and straighten this thing out. 
It struck me last evening after you had 
gone that there was still quite a lot we 
should have said.’”’ They seated themselves. 
“First let’s look at this map,’ Paula sug- 
gested. ‘At first sight of it 1 was impressed 
just as you were, I imagine—that it was a 
copy very recently made and that it might 
not be the real,map at all.” 

John took the chart from his pocket and 
spread it on a smoking table, directly under 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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A Thin Paper that Opens 


An opportunity for better envelope enclosures, 


package inserts, direction folders 


USINESS men have needed a lighter, 

thinner printing paper. The need has 
been growing for some time. The need was 
made acute by the new postal rates. The 
need is met by Warren’s Thintext, a remark- 
ably light thin paper, of excellent folding and 
printing quality. 


Why a thinner printing paper 
was needed 


You have opened a letter and found enclosed 
with the typewritten sheet a printed circular 
giving information and pictures, making a 
special offer, announcing a sale or containing 
some interesting message apart from the sub- 


ject of the letter. That is an envelope en- 
closure. It travels free. It rides on the post- 
age you have to pay anyway. It has as many 
different uses as there are kinds of business. 
But it must be light. Warren’s Thintext, being 
lighter and thinner paper, affords more surface 
to print on, with no extra weight on which 
postage must be paid. 


Package Inserts 


You have opened a package bought in a store 
and found a small circular or booklet wrapped 
with the goods. These package inserts are 
great helps both to buyer and seller. They 
help the buyer to understand what he has 


Here is a Thintext broadside showing a selection of advertising cuts. It measures 25 in, 
by 38 in. Note the ring on the finger of the hand. Inset: The same broadside, when 
folded six times and rolled, passes through the finger-ring: It weighs less than an 
ounce—but little more than the ring. Warren’s Thintext has rare folding properties. 
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Another Warren Achieve| 
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pally in advertising which unfolds 
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sented to the eyes at one time. f 
advantage that when opened, tr 


pages to turn. Huge pictures aj 
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side. They should mail for minim 


and offer maximum printing ared - 


With envelope enclosures on Warren’s Thintext 
insert of large area that can be folded down for 
without injuring the appearance of the half-tortt 
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John looked across at Alwyn, who was lg 


sitting moodily, her chin on her fist, gray 
eyes brooding, pretty mouth set. He felt 
like saying, “ Your sister has got a lot more 
sense than you have, Miss Malapert.” 

Alwyn looked up, got the silent remark 
and asked shortly, ‘Well, then, who did 
make the beastly map? Let’s get on, 
Paula.” 

“T think that Ralph did. But I think he 
did it very recently and hurriedly and from 


memory. I believe that he had intrusted the | 
original, that he made carefully at the place, | 
to somebody in Europe. Then I think that | 


when he felt that he was not for very 
long’’—she threw John a meaning and cau- 
tioning look—‘“‘he decided that he would 
rather intrust it to somebody over here, 


and drew this map the best he could from | 


memory. That would account for the un- 
certainty of the lines, as if he wasn’t quite 
sure. It has a sort of just-where-do-I-go- 
from-here look to it. Don’t you think so,- 
Mr. Argent?”’ 

John, feeling a little dazed, nodded. 

“Yes; I—I hadn’t thought of that. Of 
course, that must be the explanation. I—I 
scarcely know what—how—just what to 
say to you, Miss Ashwell.” 

“Don’t try,’”’ Alwyn advised. ‘There 
really isn’t much to say when you’ve called 
a person a thief behind her back.” 

“Be still, Alwyn. You seem to forget 
that Mr. Argent is trying to serve you to 
the best of his ability.” 

“Then he had better stop trying and 
drop out of it.”” She turned her gray eyes 
on Argent. ‘‘Why don’t you tell us where 
this place is and abdicate in Paula’s favor? 
I’m tremendously obliged and all that sort 
of thing, but I’d really rather you chucked 
it. Your conclusions are too hair-trigger.”’ 

For the first time in his life John felt the 
urge to maltreat a woman. He felt that he 
would give that hundred thousand dollars 
for the privilege of ten minutes on a desert 
tropic isle with Alwyn and a bamboo sprout, 
something that would make its contact felt 
through such costumes as girls appear to be 
cast away in on tropicisles. Then he looked 
at Paula. Her expression was pleasantly 
meditative, as if considering something she 
desired to say next, but wanted to weigh a 
little. Not one thing of what she had al- 
ready said but that was reasonable, logical 
and frank, so far as one could see. 

And yet, as he now looked at her, all 
John’s first distrust was strong as ever. It 
seemed to him that he could fairly scent her 
guile, as if it had been a physical aroma. 
More than that, he felt that if Alwyn actu- 
ally felt the trust and confidence in her that 
she professed, then Alwyn would not have 
been so furiously angry at John’s charge. 
It was partly anger at herself, he thought, 
because of a suspicion that she felt to be a 
shameful disloyalty. 

Paula handed back the chart to John. 

“T believe it’s all right, Mr. Argent. I 
think you will find the money there.” 

“Of course he will,’’ Alwyn said with 
scorn. 

John leaned toward her. 

“And I say that I will not, young lady. 
I’ll take back my charges against Miss Ash- 
well, with profound apologies. But I still 
maintain that this chart is a fake. But on 
the off chance that your sister may be right 
about it, I’ll go there and look—on one 
condition.” 

“What?” Alwyn asked. 

“That you two go with me.” 

John turned his eyes from Alwyn to 
Paula’s face. 

It seemed to him that just for the frac- 
tion of a second he caught something in 
their depths, a point of flame. 

Then it was gone, and she asked in a tone 
of surprise, ‘“‘But why that, Mr. Argent?” 

“Because I want your sister to try for 
herself to find any place that corresponds to 
this fool chart. I don’t believe it’s a chart 
of anything. I believe that if not Hobbs 
himself, then somebody else has managed 
to lift the seal and slip in a fake chart. The 
plan, of course, was to follow the un- 
suspecting person to whom Hobbs gave it, 
and thus discover the location of the place.” 
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Mother wants one, too 


You men know the comfort of Rob- 
bins & Myers Fans at the office — how 
they help keep you cool and shipshape 
until the last letter is signed at might. 


Get one or two of these reliable fans 
to take the edge off hot ironing days at 
home, to drive cooking fumes from the 
kitchen, to freshen up the dining room, 
to bring a gentle, sleep-wooing zephyr 
to the bedroom. 

Your dealer has R&M Fans in sizes 


and prices to suit your wants. The cost 
of current is surprisingly low. Stop in 
and order yours on the way home to- 
night. 


Robbins & Mvers 


Fans and Motors 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO., SPRINGFIELD, O. - BRANTFORD, ONT. 


You’re Looking 
Mighty Well 


“That is just what I did say, you're look- 


ing mighty well. Why? Are compliments 
so very rare after ten years of married life 
that even a little one causes surprise? 


“ Well, perhaps those things you rub on your 
face every night do have something to do 
with it, but their makers don’t claim any 
more for them than that they help the 
complexion. Your complexion looks great, 
sure. But it seems to me, too, that you have 
lost a lot of those tired lines around the 
eyes you had a while ago. I think those 
new shoes you bought a few weeks back 
have something to do with it.”’ 
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Your husband is entirely right, madam. 

Every woman should take good care of 
her complexion and her hair. They are 
important factors in every woman's beauty. 
But strained feet and tired arches make 
women look tired out. 1n addition to put- 
ting things on the face to help the com- 
plexion, women who want to look well 
have come to realize that they must put 
shoes on their feet which permit the fone 
muscles to exercise naturally, shoes whose 
natural lines give real foot comfort. 

A face free from tired lines and little 
wrinkles of weariness, requires that the 
shoes a woman wears be flexible, comfort- 
able and scientifically constructed. Women, 
and men, too, who have many steps to 
take during the day have discovered that 
the Cantilever Shoe, with its natural lines, 
its flexible arch and scientifically placed 
heel, helps them retain the springy step of 
youth, It keeps them from getting tired, 
and so looking all worn out when evening 
comes. 

There are many attractive styles for 
Spring and Summer in tan calf, black kid or 
brown and the popular Summer styles in 
white. This time of year is an excellent 
one for other women and men to make the 
sensible, logical, comfortable change to the 
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Cantilever Shoes are sold in a Cantilever Shoe Shop 
or by a carefully selected store in practically every city. 
Only one store in each city sells Cantilevers (except in 
New York and Chicago). If you do not know the address 
of a Cantilever dealer who is near you, write the manu- 
facturers, Morse & Burt Co., 408 Willoughby Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. A postcard will dc, 
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“Then you no longer suspect Paula?’’ 
Alwyn said mockingly. ‘‘How very nice 
of you!” 

“T believe I’ve apologized,” John re- 
torted. “Of course, when we fail to find 
anything, you can always say I took you to 
the wrong place. But if you take the trouble 
to investigate my past life and habits and 
general character, you might think that 
scarcely worth while. Some of us don’t do 
that sort of thing.” 

“Quite so,’’ Alwyn drawled. “I’ve heard 
that in certain circles it really isn’t done.” 
And again John longed for the lonely beach 
and the bamboo withe. 

“That will do,’”’ Paula said, with a tone 
of genuine reproof. ‘‘I don’t think that Mr. 
Argent ever did think me quite so bad as 
that. And even if he did, or does, I very 
much doubt if by this time and after the 
gratitude you’ve shown, Alwyn, it would 
break his heart if I were to bilk you.” 

There was, John thought, a certain 
amount of truth in this. But as a matter of 
fact, he had stopped worrying some time 
ago on Alwyn’s account. It was now purely 
a matter of fulfilling his promise to Jimmy 
the Grand. 

“Tt wouldn’t matter much, would it?” 
he asked indifferently. ‘‘As the case stands 
now, it’s a stalemate. If the chart is a fake, 
then we don’t get it. If we don’t get it, 
then nobody gets it.” 

“Don’t be too sure,’ Alwyn warned. 
“You might be shadowed.” 

“Then it will have to be a speedy shadow. 
I told my aunt that I would take her limou- 
sine to Newport the end of this week. It 
will be ready today, so we can get an early 
start tomorrow morning, if you like, and 
make a two-day run of it down to this place; 
and then I’ll bring you back to Boston, 
where you can take the train and I’ll go on 
to Newport with the car.” 

“You’re a wonderful trustee, Mr. Ar- 
gent,” Paula said. 

“Thank you, Miss Ashwell. Let’s hope 
that my ward in chancery may feel the same 
about it before we close up the affair. But 
I tell you frankly that I’ve got a different 
idea from yours about this man Hobbs; not 
that I don’t agree with you about his being 
faithful enough to his master. When it 
comes to outsiders, though, he wouldn’t feel 
under any obligation.” 

“Well, perhaps you’re right. We'll have 
to wait and see.” 

“You can start tomorrow?” 

“The sooner the better. We’re to sail the 
middle of next week.” 

“Then unless you hear from me to the 
contrary, I will be here with the car to- 
morrow morning at eight. It is a long run 
through to Portland. Ill take my man, 
who is a good driver, and we can spell each 
other.” 

He wished them good morning then, went 
out and drove to the garage where his 
aunt’s big car had been given an overhaul- 
ing for the summer. 

It would be ready that afternoon, John 
was told. 

Driving back to his apartment, John 
studied the situation as it now presented 
itself. He was still thoroughly convinced 
that Paula was up to some trick. Examin- 
ing the seal of the envelope through a strong 
lens, he was inclined to agree with her that 
it had not been tampered with. Paula her- 
self had not broken it across, but slit the 
letter along its edge. In any case, there was 
one thing of which John was certain—the 
Grand had not drawn that chart. Paula’s 
theory was clever, sounded reasonable, 
might have convinced anybody but a drafts- 
man. Even if copying the other chart or 
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drawing a new one from memory, as he 
might easily have done, the Grand’s hand 
would have been steady and assured, and 
not the vacillating, uncertain one that was 
so plainly indicated. 

Moreover the lettering of the legends, the 
scale and the compass cross were not such 
as the Grand would have made. The letter- 
ing, in Roman capitals, was of the same un- 
certain sort. That of the draftsman, espe- 
cially an engraver, would have had the 
sharp, accurate precision of type. What ap- 
plied to the outlining, a possible series of 
pauses in an effort to recall the shape of the 
map with precision, would not apply to 
the lettering; but on this map all the de- 
tails were of the same inaccurate charac- 
ter. 

Paula herself had volunteered what she 
need not have done—that the chart had 
been made at the least more than a year 
ago. Perhaps she had anticipated John’s 
conviction that this chart was a very recent 
sketch. She had also volunteered the opin- 
ion that the seal had not been tampered 
with. But if Hobbs or any other person 
had lifted and replaced it skillfully, as was 
frequently done by experts of the secret 
service during the war, and as John had 
heard is done constantly by those of the 
Post Office Department, then what good 
would it have done them if they did not 
know to what spot the chart must be ap- 
plied? And the Grand had given John to 
understand that nobody but himself knew 
this. 

It was possible, of course, that they might 
be holding back to make some sort of bar- 
gain for the true chart, but John did not 
believe so. The time to do this would have 
been on the presentation of the demand 
for it. 

Hobbs had been under no necessity to de- 
liver a bogus chart to Paula. Such an act 
would be only to complicate things need- 
lessly. 

No, it all boiled down to his first con- 
viction, John thought. Paula was quick to 
recognize the stalemate in which they found 
themselves, and in which she perceived that 
her only chance of getting possession of the 
money must be through John’s piloting the 
way to the place. She now believed, no 
doubt, that she had removed John’s sus- 
picion of herself so that he would do this. 
Then on failing to find the money, or even 
any place corresponding to the chart, she 
would express surprise and chagrin and 
admit that she must have been wrong about 
Hobbs. 

But she would have learned the locality 
and could return at some future date to 
procure the fund by applying the true chart 
that she had withheld. 

In that case John’s chance of forestalling 
her was slim. Paula might go there soon 
after their visit or wait a year. But for one 
thing, it was John’s only chance; and for 
another, he was so disgusted with Alwyn’s 
treatment of him and general attitude that 
he no longer greatly cared whether or not 
she got this legacy in its entirety. Paula no 
doubt would look after her in some fashion. 
At any rate, John would have done his best 
to carry out his trust; and if he failed, then 
it would be the Grand’s own fault for con- 
fiding anything at all about the business to 
Paula. John wanted to get through with it 
and put it from his mind. 

Putting his plans in motion at an early 
hour next morning, John was pleased to 
find that the weather at least promised to 
be perfect. He took with him his man- 
servant Perry, a steady and trustworthy 
ex-navy wardroom steward who had been 
in his employ since the war. 
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in at least two changes of clear, fresh, warm 
water. This is very important. 


Just Notice the Difference 


OU will notice the difference in your hair 
even before it is dry, for it will be delight- 
fully soft and silky. The entire mass, even while 
wet, will feel loose, fluffy and light to the touch 
and be so clean it will fairly squeak when you 
pull it through your fingers. 
After a Mulsified shampoo you will find your 
hair will dry quickly and evenly and appear 
much thicker and heavier than it really is. 


If you want to always be remembered for 
your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule 
to set a certain day each week for a Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo. This regular weekly 
shampooing will keep the scalp soft and the 
hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking and 
fluffy, wavy and 
easy to manage. 

Your. Cain secu 
Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet 
goods counter, any- 
where in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle 
sould last fork 
months. 


Splendid for children— 
Sine for men, a 
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‘an ounce of pull 
....worth a pound 


NS) 


Of push seer 


“Please realize,” said the retailer to the 
salesman, “that your product is but one 
of 5,000 items we stock. 


“At rush hours, each clerk waits upon an 
average of 30 customers per hour. That 
doesn’t give much time for him to push 
any line. The public must pw// it off the 
shelves. In modern retailing, an ounce of 
pull is worth a pound of push! 


“T am interested, of course, in the demand 
your company creates but more especially 
in how much of that demand I can focus 
upon this store.” 


It is just this condition which has made advertising 
and “‘dealer helps” so necessary. 


It pays the manufacturer to furnish “dealer help 
blotters.”’ They provide economical advertising at 
the points where the goods are on sale. Without them 
much trade might go to stores selling rival lines. 


It pays the retailer to use them, because in this way 
he focuses the local demand upon his establishment. 
He distributes them, at no postage expense, in letters, 
statements, packages and from house to house. 
One very successful advertiser using pages in The 
Saturday Evening Post says, “We consider blotters 
the most important of all our dealer aids,” 


A retailer in a small town who made most ingenious 
use of the blotters furnished him by a national adver- 
tiser says, “I use more blotters than any other form 
of advertising because it 1s the only way I have been 
able to trace direct results.” 


Most good printers, lithographers and advertising 
service organizations have our complete library on 
blotter advertising showing the ways successful con- 
cerns use blotter campaigns and why. Consult them. 


STANDARD PAPER MFG. CO. 
Richmond, Va. 


SPECIFY ink-thirsty 
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on Jeremy, now on Olivia. ‘I know she 
cares for you. Anybody could see that. 
Was that in the bargain too?” 

Olivia took Jeremy’s arm. She was not 
in the least disturbed. 

“Tt wasn’t in the bargain; but it is now,” 
she said. “If you think you are going to 
give our self-control a jolt, Lady Dorothy, 
you’ll have to think of something far worse. 
Jeremy and I are deeply involved in this 
business.”’ 

“T may add,” said Jeremy, “‘that if it 
had not been for that fact I’d never have 
gone on with the business.” ® 

Lady Dorothy pondered this. Her eyes 
did not leave his face, nor did she show that 
she was hurt. She was reflecting that all 
those days when she had seen this man, 
when they had talked books and poetry, 
discussed life and philosophies and their 
own future, everything she had had from 
him in friendship and—yes, even that, too, 
even the saving of her life that day in the 
trap—all this she owed not to herself but to 
Olivia. It was all for Olivia’s sake he had 
done these things. It was because he loved 
Olivia that he had stayed and put up with 
her, Lady Dorothy. For Olivia’s sake he 
had pretended, he had learned smatterings 
of modern poetry, he had done everything — 
for her sake. 

That faint mocking smile faded from her 
face as she stood facing them. A hostile 
presence seemed to be in the room with 
them. Neither the cheerful candlelight nor 
the warm paneled walls, nor any other 
friendly thing in the room, was enough to 
prevent that sudden birth of enmity. It 
was in the room with them like a physical 
presence. Lady Dorothy dominated the 
scene, standing slender and almost frail 
against the dark wall. 

Suddenly Olivia turned to Jeremy, and 
he, anticipating her, took her in his arms. 
Still holding her, he said, ‘I’m a bit of an 
ass, I know, Lady Dorothy; but I’ve never 
willingly hurt anyone yet. I had no inten- 
tion of hurting you; and you must admit 
that when it came to the point I told you 
the truth rather than make a fool of you.” 

“Oh, you dear, delightful ass!’”’ thought 
Olivia. “‘Now you’ve put your foot in it!” 

He had. 

The shadowy sense of hostility which had 
filled the room like a ghost was blown from 
the air like cobwebs by the violence of Lady 
Dorothy’s answer. 

“You fool!” she cried. “‘Can’t you see 
that sometimes a woman might prefer to be 
made a fool of? You may yet wish you had 
made a fool of me, rather than an enemy!”’ 

And before they could answer she was 
gone. 

x 

OUR bath is ready, sir.”” The voice of 

Willett came through a hazy dream in 
which Jeremy was being pursued by all 
manner of worse disasters than those 
which had actually befallen him. For the 
first few moments the scene of the night be- 
fore with Lady Dorothy was confused and 
tangled with the dream, so that he found it 
difficult to grasp how much was real, how 
much was dream. He lay for a while in the 
great bed, contemplating a gray autumn 
morning. From where he lay he could see 
the sky, clouded with flat layers of pale 
gray. In one spot the filmy veils parted 
and a wash of tender rainy blue gleamed. 
At its edge a drift of cloud wrack caught 
the gleam of the hidden sunshine, glowed 
rose pearl for an instant, and then disap- 
peared behind the slow cloud curtains. 

“A bad day, Willett?” 

“Yes, my lord. 

“T’ll take breakfast here after my bath.” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

Jeremy looked at the calm, settled face 
of his servant. Alone of all the people with 
whom he had come into contact, this man 
Willett seemed to have no suspicions. He 
had accepted him from the first; and 
though it was true that Willett had had but 
few opportunities of observing him, Jeremy 
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felt safe with the man. In fact, in the St. 
John’s Wood flat he felt more secure than 
he had done for weeks. 

After his bath he sat up in bed wrapped 
in a gorgeous Indian silk dressing gown, en- 
joying the first comparatively calm period 
of his visit to England. The toast was ex- 
cellent, the marmalade his favorite kind, the 
coffee perfect. A bundle of letters, which he 
did not open and did not intend to open, 
lay on the side table near the telephone. 
The Times, ready opened at the main news 
page, was at his hand if he wanted it. 
There was nothing to worry him, nothing 
to trouble about. The worst had happened, 
and he had had the good sense to cut clean 
through his difficulties and to return to a 
mode of life where difficulties were unlikely 
to crop up. 

“T made a great mistake going to Pull- 
dan,” he thought. “And yet I don’t see 
what else I could have done. I’ve never 
really had any freedom of action. I was 
forced to go there. I couldn’t help the 
Lady Dorothy affair. I couldn’t help Aleck 
Thane’s unfriendliness. And yet—I don’t 
know!” 

He was forced to the conclusion that he 
had made a mess of things. 

“Now I’ve got a few minutes to think, it 
seems to me the best plan would be for me 
to take stock of the situation. Nearly 
everybody knows that I’m not Lord Amlett, 
and at the same time nearly everyone allows 
me to carry on. Lady Dorothy knows, has 
known all along—or so she says. Olivia, of 
course, knows. The servants at Pulldan, if 
they don’t actually know, at least suspect. 
What about Thane? He’d do me an injury 
if he could, but I don’t think he’s at all cer- 
tain of his ground. He’s puzzled, but he’s 
not sure of anything. It’s to no one’s ad- 
vantage to expose me. It’s to everyone’s 
advantage to keep their mouths shut. But 
if it came to a pinch I should be in Queer 
Street. 

“‘T haven’t the foggiest idea in the world 
where that letter from Arthurton has got 
to. I ought to have kept that. It was the 
only bit of evidence I’ve got. Suppos- 
ing anyone did make trouble. How could 
I prove my case? There’s Olivia, of course. 
She could swear that she knew my identity 
all along. But would they believe her? In 
any case, do I want her to be involved in 
any unpleasantness? It wouldn’t be fair. 
I’ve not been fair to her all along. I’m a 
rotten impersonator. I had no idea it would 
be so confoundedly difficult.” 

He rang for more coffee, and then de- 
cided to get up and go out for a walk. It 
was the only thing he could do. He had 
precious little money left, and he did not 
want to borrow any more from Colonel 
Jackson or from Olivia. He had no idea of 
the length of time that might yet pass be- 
fore the real Lord Amlett came back to 
relieve him. He had no future prospects. 
He only knew that when Lord Amlett did 
return he would have a nice fat bill to pre- 
sent to him for services rendered. 

And then what about Olivia? He had no 
settled job, he had little or no money. 
What sort of future could he offer her? 
It was a bit thin. 

He walked down through Regent’s Park, 
and then turned eastward rather than face 
Piccadilly and the West End, where he 
might meet any of Amlett’s friends. He 
saw himself condemned to a dreary infinity 
of walking the streets to kill time, unable to 
join in the real life of the position he occu- 
pied because of lack of money and because 
of the fear of complications. 

A thin rain began to fall and he turned 
back. Dash it all, though stony or not 
stony, he would have a taxi. He summoned 
one and drove back home through the gray, 
cheerless day. As the taxi drew up outside 
the block of mansions a second taxi came 
to a standstill a few yards away. As Jeremy 
got out and paused to pay the driver he 
noticed a woman getting out of the second 
car. Something familiar in the carriage of 


her head, in the poise of her 
to remind him of a woman }} 

Suddenly he realized where! 
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to amuse her. 
“Why do you smile?” 
“Because it is funny,” she . 
“Sorry,” said Jeremy, “¥ 
humor doesn’t rise to such he it 
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are nothing to go by.” 
Jeremy looked at 
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hands lying in her lap. 
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long-established Amlett custom to take 
port and biscuits at eleven o’clock. Will 
you join me?” 

“Thank you.” 

He rang, and Willett brought in the 
glasses and the wine on a tray. Jeremy 
watched Willett’s face carefully as he 
poured the wine and handed it. One point 
gained— Willett didn’t know the woman 
from Eve! 

“T should think it will be very difficult 
for you,” said Jeremy. ‘“‘ You see, nobody 
knows you. I could put you through a 
cross-examination which would put you 
clean out of court. I don’t see how you ex- 
pect to carry your point. If I, Lord Amlett, 
can prove that until you started prowling 
round Pulldan Castle I had never seen you 
in my life before—and of course I can 
prove it—where do you come in?”’ 

“JT wonder whether you would like to 
prove that particular case before a jury,” 
she smiled. “I must say I admire your 
pluck.” 

“T don’t see why I should be called upon 
to prove any case before any jury,” said 
Jeremy. ‘The position is just silly.” 

“Yes, it is,” said the lady quietly. ‘And 
on the whole I think I had better simply 
call the police.” 

For the first time in their interview, 
Jeremy then believed he was dealing with 
the genuine article. She would never have 
dared suggest that if she had not been sure 
of her ground. What should he do? Try to 
call the bluff again? Temporize? 

“Before you do that, have another glass 
of port,’’ he suggested. She agreed, and the 
alacrity with which she agreed made him 
doubt again. He would call her bluff 
again. ‘“‘You’ll find the telephone in that 
corner,”’ he suggested. 

“Really,” she answered, “‘you are a 
masterpiece. I have watched you for weeks, 
and I must say that you have upheld the 
character in an almost perfect way. You 
look the part, you speak the part, you dress 
the part. But’’—here she paused to drink 
again from the glass which Jeremy had re- 
filled—‘‘ but you are too charming to be the 
part. Arthur Arthurton, now Lord Amlett, 
is a very good fellow, I admit, but he hasn’t 
your delightful air of—what shall I call 
it?—-mischief, camaraderie, happy-go-lucky 
humor—I can’t find the word.” 

“T take it this is a serious discussion, not 
a meeting of the Mutual Admiration Soci- 
ety,’ said Jeremy. ‘You are suggesting 
that I am far too charming ever to be the 
real Lord Amlett. Would you like to tell 
that story to a jury, with two or three solid, 
sensible British housewives on it?” 

“That’s one to you,’ she admitted. 
“But I shouldn’t have to tell that story.” 

“Well, let’s get down to brass tacks. 
What proof have you that you’re Lady 
Amlett?”’ 

That was the crucial question. He had 
dodged round the point, hoping that she 
would give him some indication of the case 
against him. But she was in no mind to 
give herself away. The duel of wits amused 
her, for one thing, and the port was very 
good. 

“For that matter, what proof have you 
that you’re Lord Amlett?”’ 

“T can bring acres of evidence—yards of 
it. Anyone will tell you who I am.” 

“As for example?” 

““There’s my man here. He’s known me 
long enough. There are my friends, my 
relations.” 

“Your only near relation is your sister,” 
she answered quickly. 

“Well, isn’t that good enough?” 

“T guarantee that when she knows what 
I know she will realize she has made a mis- 
take. She has accepted you because it 
would never have occurred to her to doubt. 
But what I can tell her will open her eyes to 
a thousand little details which before have 
merely puzzled her.’’ 

“What a hope you’ve got!”’ said Jeremy. 
“Tf you take my advice you’ll go away 
quietly and forget all about this. What- 
ever evidence you produce will be laughed 
out of court by the evidence of my own 
family and intimates.” 
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It was the thoroughness of her enjoy- 
ment of the port wine that made him once 
more certain she was bluffing him. He felt 
that there was something wrong with her. 
Real Lady Amletts would not consume four 
or five glasses of port at eleven in the 
morning, however violent their emotional 
state. He tried to push home the advan- 
tage he had already gained. He could fore- 
see a first-class scandal if he dealt with this 
situation in the wrong way. 

‘Worse than that,’’ he went on, ‘‘you 
might even find yourself in an awkward 
predicament. I don’t know what they do 
to people who go about saying that they are 
Lady Amlett when it is perfectly obvious 
that they cannot be. I should imagine they 
put them away somewhere quiet where they 
can’t do any harm. I should hate to sug- 
gest that any such thing might happen to 
you after all the nice things you’ve said 
about me. 

‘Besides, except on this one point, I find 
you quite delightful. So few people are 
really refreshing.” 

She looked at him, but for the life of him 
he could not.fathom her expression. It was 
impossible to tell what was going on behind 
those half-veiled eyes; the smooth pallor 
of her face betrayed nothing of her thoughts. 

“Nor do I know exactly what they do to 
men who call themselves Lord Amlett when 
it is perfectly clear they are nothing of the 
sort,’’ she countered. “I imagine they put 
them out of harm’s way, too— Wormwood 
Scrubbs or somewhere like that. I should 
regret that, too, for you have been very 
nice to me.” 

““We seem to have reached a deadlock,” 
said Jeremy. “‘We must either produce our 
cards or just go on and on, round and round 
in circles. I’m quite willing to produce my 
cards. Will you produce yours?”’ 

“What cards would you like me to pro- 
duce?”’ she said. 

“There’s only one possible ace in your 
hand,” said Jeremy. ‘‘That’s the marriage 
certificate. I’m a great believer in the es- 
tablished institution of the land, and if you 
produce that we may get on a little.” 

“Very good. That is the point—a very 
important point.”” He thought he detected 
a shade of nervousness in her manner. “If 
I produce that,” she said, “what card will 
you produce?” 

“You talked about sending for the po- 
lice,” said Jeremy. ‘‘That’s my card, and 
to my way of thinking it’s the ace of trumps. 
I’ll produce Colonel Jackson of the Crimi- 
nal Investigation Department.”’ 

She watched him without the flicker of 
an eyelid. She had happily stopped drink- 
ing port and seemed to be looking far 
ahead in order the more carefully to safe- 
guard any future steps she might be forced 
to take. 

Jeremy walked to the window and looked 
down into the street below. To his horror, 
he saw Olivia approaching. He must stop 
her. He didn’t want her to know anything 


about this supposed Lady Amlett, genuine | 


or otherwise. If Arthurton had kept quiet 
about it, which he had, it was doubtless for 
some very good reason. It was up to him, 
playing Arthurton’s part, to carry on the 
game. He had no knowledge of the real 
state of affairs—could have none save what 
he could trick this woman into revealing to 
him. His loyalty to the absent Lord Amlett 
made him realize that at all costs he must 
keep this thing to himself. When Amlett 
came back he could put his own muddle 
right; he, Jeremy, did not want to inter- 
fere. His actions with the servants at 
Pulldan had been determined by the same 
sense of loyalty. Like most men, he put 
loyalty very high in the scale of civilized 
virtues. He wasn’t going to let Amlett 
down. 

“Excuse me one moment,” he said; and 
going out, he rang for Willett. 

“Willett, my sister is at the door below. 
Will you please tell her that I am out, and 
that I left word I would be at the Savoy at 
one o’clock waiting for her?” 

“Yes, my lord. It is one o’clock now, 
my lord.” 

(Continued on Page 135) 
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Here’s the Timer for your 
Ford. The Timer that makes 
all four cylinders spark on 
time with smooth, sure-fire 
rhythm. 


From the center of its round 
rotor to the surface of its 
“short-proof’ Bakeliteshell, 
it’s built as carefully as a 
watch to resist vibration 
and wear. 


The APCO Timer requires 
no lubrication. 


Its long and faithful service 
will convince you that it’s 
the only Timer for your car. 


Isn’t a mechanically 
perfect timer worth 
$2.00 to you?—That’s 
all you pay for the 
APCO. 


APCO MEG. CO. 
Providence Rhode Island 


APCO BRANCHES—New York 
Chicago— Kansas City— Montreal 


APCO Equipment 
for Ford Cars 


APCO Electric Windshield 
Cleaner — $6.50 
APCO Oiling System—$1.50 
APCO Dash Oil Gauge— $2.50 
APCO Steering Wheel Horn 
Button—35c. 
APCO Crank Case Arm—75c. 
APCO “Wireless’’ Foot 
Accelerator—$1.50 
APCO Rear Wheel Brake 
— $12.50 
APCO Throttle Extension Horn 
Button—50c. 


APCO Anti-Rattlers 
Radius Rod—35c. each 
Steering Rod—35c. pair 


rare 


Weathered brown—the mellow brown 
of October fields! 


Richardson’s discovery of this rare 
color, permanently fixed in gems of slate, 
began a new era in roofing beauty. 


And now, comes another beautiful 
shade of brown—antique brown. A 
wholly new color, it is Richardson’s 
very latest creation in roofing beauty. 


Blended on the same shingle with 
the weathered brown slate, and com- 
bined in solid colors with shingles of 
weathered brown, this deeper tone 
formsa new Multicrome Roof unusually 
rich and warm in coloring. 


Like the famous weathered brown 
itself, this new Duo-tone brown is a 
versatile roof, attractive on homes of 
various types and colorings. And at its 
best, perhaps, on a house of neutral- 
colored stucco, timber-trimmed in the 
English style. 


Other rich blends of color 


This is only one of the beautiful effects 
you can secure with Richardson Multi- 
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tones of brown in 
Richardson's very newest r 


crome Roofs. The other new colorings 
are equally attractive on many different 
types of homes. 


There’s the onyx roof, for instance, 
just the roof for a Colonial home. And 
on a brick home of almost any color the 
tapestry tan roof is really effective. 


Before you build, before you re-roof, 


50% thicker than the 
ordinary shingle 


The Multicrome Roof is built of Richard- 
son Super-Giant Shingles—extra large, 
extra heavy. Its 50% greater thickness 
adds years of endurance. Its base is stur- 
dy, long-fibre Richardson felt. Its water- 


proofing is Viskalt—99.8% pure bitumen, 


especially vacuum-processed. Its surface 
is slate in close, overlapping flakes—fur- 
ther protection against weather and fire. 


This roof gives the maximum value at 
a moderate price. It is exceptionally eco- 
nomical to lay and equally practical for 
new or over-the-old-roof jobs. 


by all means see these new roofs. One 
of them can give your home just the dis- 
tinction and charm you have always 
wanted it to have. 


Indeed, your greatest opportunity to 
add to the beauty of your home lies in 
a wise choice of roofing colors. 


To help you choose 


To help you make the most of this op- 
portunity we have prepared an author- 
itative booklet, What Color for the Roof? 


In it is page after page of beautiful 
homes in different architectural styles, 
all in color to show the most tasteful 
effects in body, trim and roof combina- 
tions. Interestingly explained, too, are 
the principles of all good color schemes. 


And with the Richardson Harmo- 
nizer which it contains, you can see the 
complete effect of 54 different roof and 
house combinations. 


The price of the book and Harmo- 
nizer is 25c. Send the coupon at the 
right for your copy today. 
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See the new colors at yur 


Your nearest dealer in buila 
can show you these and oe 
Multicrome Roofs. He i 
too, why the points 1 

at the left make their bu 


Deaters: There is 4 Richals 
for every roofing need. Pegi 
secure the Richardson fraru 
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him. I like you. You’re quite the nicest 
man I have ever met. If you like to be nice 
to me, really nice to me, I’ll keep silent. 
But’’—she rose and crossed the room to- 
ward him, stood close to him and raised the 
heavy white lids of her eyes fully, so that he 
looked for the first time into her eyes— 
“you'll have to be very nice to me. I’ve 
been very lonely, very much neglected, and 
I’m tired of it. What is your real name?” 

“Arthur,” said Jeremy; “family name, 
Arthurton; known to the world as Lord 
Amlett. Family motto Soyez Sage, which 
means Be Good! And I manage to live up 
BOR Ue: 

“Drop it!’’ she said angrily. ‘‘I tell you 
that I know you are not Lord Amlett. It’s 
no use carrying on that pretense any longer. 
You need not be afraid of me. I won’t give 
you away—not if you don’t wish me to.” 

She took hold of the lapels of his coat, 
coming ever closer to him. He had a 
close-up view of her face. The nose was too 
thin, the chin too hard, the cneek bones a 
fraction too high; but in spite of these de- 
tails she was beautiful. And it was clear, 
painfully clear, that she was deeply moved, 
very much attracted to him. 

“Why don’t you speak to me, Arthur?” 
she said in a softer voice; and then, veiling 
her eyes, she added in a low tone, “I’ve 
done what few women would have done in 
my place. I’m modern enough, too, to 
know what I’m doing. I’ve asked you to 
be nice tome. I know you’re an impostor. 
Well, I’ll help you carry it off. T’ll stand by 
you and put you right on all the points you 
don’t know about. I saw a lot of my hus- 
band. I know a great deal about him that 
no one else knows. I could shape your life 
so that if ever the real Lord Amlett were to 
come back he would be turned down as the 
impostor and you would live in luxury for 
the rest of your days. I could make you 
safe. But more than that, I could make 
you happy.” 

She lifted her face to be kissed. 

“A little while ago,” said Jeremy, in a 
dry, ironic voice, “‘you flattered me on my 
possession of a sense of humor. I’m sorry 
that yours seems to have deserted you. I 
am very much flattered by your offer. Be- 
lieve me, I am quite unworthy of it. Iam 
just an ordinary sort of man, with very lit- 
tle to reeommend me. But my acceptance 
of your offer, supposing that by some wild 
freak it were possible—which it isn’t— 
would not be fair to you. I cannot help 
your delusions; I have had no part in cre- 
ating them. But you must not go on like 
this. It’s impossible, incredible. It’s more 
like a futurist nightmare than anything 
else. Please’’—he gently removed her 
hands from his coat—‘“‘please understand 
that I mean what I say. I admit nothing. 
I’ve nothing to admit. Your too generous 
offer to share my life as Lady Amlett is out 
of the question.” 

She stood back from him, leaned against 
the table edge, slim, inscrutable and dan- 
gerous, smiling as ever, and still mistress of 
the situation. 

“Declined with thanks!’’ she said mock- 
ingly. ‘Not one man in ten would have 
done what you have just done. I said you 
were no ordinary man. But then, neither 
am I an ordinary woman. I’m not used to 
pouring out my heart to chance acquaint- 
ances. You don’t seem to realize that I can 
blow all your fine schemes sky high. I hold 
you in the hollow of my hand like a little 
handful of dust.’’ She stretched out her 
hand. ‘Puff—and there is nothing there! 
Once more, I ask, is that your last word?” 

“Puff away,” said Jeremy. ‘Scatter the 
dust to the four corners of the earth. After 
all, it’s only dust. I can’t stop you. I’ve 
said my little piece. I’m not in the habit of 
changing my mind. I repeat, I am very 
conscious of the honor you do me, but I 
must decline.” 

“Sir Galahad’’—she smiled—‘‘wearing 
the white garment of a blameless life. Shall 
his little reputation be put in danger then? 
No, it shan’t. Poor little reputation! Dear 
delightful little Sir Galahad! So pure! So 
blameless! And yet so reckless, so blind, 
so ignorant of what is coming to him!” 
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“Tf you don’t mind,” said Jeremy, “‘I’d 
rather this conversation came to a sudden 
end. I don’t think either of us will get 
much satisfaction from it. I can be very 
obstinate, and my sense of the funny side 
of it is wearing rather thin. If you don’t 
mind I will leave you. Willett will give 
you lunch.” 

“T don’t want any lunch, thank you, 
Lord Amlett,’’ she said with a smile. “I 
am going to remove my unwanted self from 
your august presence. But before I go, 
there is one thing I want to say. You have 
refused my offer. You may learn better 
sense. Your bluff about the police does not 
convince me. Itis Thursday today. I give 
you until Saturday night. On Saturday 
night I will call here for my answer. If you 
turn me down again I go straight to the 
police. I may not want for witnesses 
either. There must be other women who 
have seen through you. By Saturday 
night you will have three courses open to 
you: You can produce the real Lord Am- 
lett, you can accept my offer, or you can 
spend the week-end—the first of many—in 
a police cell. No, don’t say another word! 
Just think about it. Au revoir.” 

She blew him a kiss across the room and 
a few seconds later he heard the front door 
of the flat bang behind her. 


xI 


T WAS after two o’clock when Jeremy at 

last reached the Savoy Hotel. He found 
Olivia hungry and tired in the lounge. 

“You’re a nice one!” 

“I’m awfully sorry,” he said. 
layed.” 

“Nothing serious, I hope?” 

“Oh, no, it’s all right now,” 
cheerfully. 

Olivia did not press the point. She wasa 
little hurt at his cavalier treatment of her. 
No woman likes to sit and wait for an hour 
in a hotel lounge, and then to be told it is 
nothing serious. 

They went in to lunch and chose a quiet 
corner where they were not likely to be seen 
by chance acquaintances. Olivia hated 
that too. She was naturally frank and open 
in all her dealings. She hated hole-and- 
corner methods. She realized, of course, 
that it was not Jeremy’s fault; 
realization did not make her like the situa- 
tion any the more. The strain of the im- 
posture was telling upon her. Jeremy knew 
nothing of the long series of subterfuges, 
minor misstatements and hastily impro- 
vised explanations she had been forced to 
enter upon for his sake. If it had not been 
for her fine loyal support he could not have 
carried on for a week without a public ex- 
posure. 

Jeremy himself was absent-minded and 
inattentive. It was quite clear that there 
was something on his mind, and that he had 
no intention of sharing that something with 
her. 

Olivia asked and gave perfect confidence. 
“Trust me not at all, or all in all’’ was 
her guiding principle, and it admitted no 
shortcomings. She loved Jeremy. She 
was ready to trust him in everything abso- 
lutely. She had trusted him very com- 
pletely and she had not been disappointed. 
But there were points in which his trust of 
her seemed wanting. He had avoided any 
conversation on the subject of Lady Doro- 
thy, for instance. She had felt that she 
could have advised him there. It was too 
late now. It had come to an open breach 
there, and the damage was done. He could 
have avoided quarreling with Aleck Thane 
if he had only been more frank with her. 
And now there was something else upon his 
mind. What it was she could not imagine, 
and she would not add to his difficulties by 
asking. 

They talked of indifferent things during 
lunch; their minds were not in tune; each 
was probing a different problem and there 
seemed no point of contact. 

“I’m afraid I’ve got to leave you this 
afternoon,”’ said Jeremy when lunch was 
over. ‘I’ve got some very urgent business 
to attend to.” 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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all the evening papers, I believe. Wonder- 
ful how these papers get hold of things, 
isn’t it?” 

He smiled knowingly, but Jeremy had 
no heart to smile. After all, this man was 
merely one more of the dispassionate serv- 
ants of the law. He could imagine the 
secretary at some future date telling some 
other visitor, ‘‘Yes, called himself Lord 
Amlett; and had the cheek to call here 
too.”” And the visitor would say, ‘What 
did you do?”’ The secretary would answer 
again, ‘“‘ Pinched him as he was leaving the 
Yard.” 

Fortunately Colonel Jackson’s bell rang 
just then and Jeremy was shown into his 
room. 

“For heaven’s sake, colonel,’ said Jer- 
emy, when the door had closed behind him, 
“do you keep whisky on the premises, or 
brandy, or anything with a kick in it? 
Phew! I’m about through. That secre- 
tary of yours is about as cheerful as a wet 
Sunday in the North Sea. He put the wind 
up for me. In fact, the whole of this place 
puts the wind up for me.”’ 

“That’s because you’ve a guilty con- 
science,”’ said Colonel Jackson with a wry 
smile. “I believe the blameless ones can 
pass Scotland Yard without a tremor. In 
fact, your behavior is so highly suspicious 
that I’m not sure I ought not to arrest you 
on suspicion.” 

“Don’t be a goat. And that joke’s not 
in the best of taste. Anyway, cheerio! I 
needed that.”’ 

““What’s been happening?” 

Jeremy told him of the arrival of the 
woman in green and of their extraordinary 
conversation. He did not tell Him of her 
amazing offer. That was no business of 
Scotland Yard, or indeed of anyone but the 
woman herself. 

“She gives me until Saturday night to 
find the real Lord Amlett,” said Jeremy. 
“What am I to do?” ; 

“Honestly, I don’t know,” said Colonel 
Jackson. ‘‘ Your case was quite complicated 
enough without this. Once there’s a 
woman in the case, it becomes hopeless. 
You never can tell what a woman is going 
to do. If she does land you in the courts 
there’ll be a holy scandal, and the news- 
papers will run the story to death. You see, 
you can’t produce the real Lord Amlett.’’ 

“T can’t produce anything,” said Jeremy. 

“The woman might be useful. Do you 
know anything about her?” 

“Nothing at all.” 

“Um—I think that no harm would be 
done if we made a few inquiries.” He 
touched a bell. “Send Mr. Ballan in to 
me.” 

“What, old Ballan here?’ said Jeremy. 

“Yes; he’s been trying to locate your 
friend, with no success so far. He traced 
him down to Southampton, and then lost 
him. He thought at first he’d gone to the 
Continent. But I brought him back to be 
ready for emergencies. Ah, Ballan, an- 
other little job for you.” 

“And for God’s sake, Ballan, do your 
best,’”’ said Jeremy. ‘‘You’ll find the lady 
somewhere in the neighborhood of my flat.” 

““What do you want to know about her?” 

“T want her photograph, her address, 
her past history, her real name, and any- 
thing else about her you can find,” said 
Colonel Jackson. 

“Yes, sir,” said Ballan, accepting a hope- 
less task as though it were quite in the day’s 
work. The army had taught Ballan a good 
many things. 

“You’ll need money.” 

SOY ese Sitea, 

“Report to me personally by letter im- 
mediately you discover anything and let 
me know where you go.” 

Se YS) Siler 

“That’s all then.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Wonderful chap, Ballan,” said Jeremy. 
“His monosyllables almost give me confi- 
dence.” 

“T’m glad of that,’’ said Colonel Jackson, 
“‘because they don’t have the same effect 
on me.” 

“You mean that —— 
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“T mean just this: He’s got precisely the 
same chance of finding anything worth hav- 
ing that you have of winning next year’s 
Derby—about one in a million.” 

“Thanks,” said Jeremy. ‘‘ You are really 
comforting.” 

“Don’t worry, old chap. I’ll do my best. 
And if the worst comes to the worst, for 
goodness’ sake communicate direct with me. 
I'll do my best to put things right.” 

Jeremy passed out along the forbidding 
corridor, down in the cage of the lift and 
through the office, with mingled feelings of 
alarm and amusement. He passed out of 
the building and across the Embankment, 
when he stood for a moment contemplating 
the great ugly building. At any rate, he 
had got safely out. He hadn’t been pinched 
as he left the Yard. That was something. 
He decided to walk home. He could think 
better when he was walking. 

He had plenty to think about. It was 
quite clear that Colonel Jackson, from the 
light of his experience, took a serious view 
of the latest developments. In fact, he had 
seemed much more serious than Jeremy 
had expected. Did he know more than he 
admitted? Was there something on the car- 
pet of which he himself knew nothing? He 
went carefully over the conversation again, 
but found no consolation in it. 

He had heard no further word from Lady 
Dorothy. He wondered what her next 
move would be. He did not even know 
whether she was still in London. He 
doubted very much whether she would take 
any active steps. She was, he thought, 
hardly that sort. Curious that both the 
women who had known Arthurton in the old 
days should have adopted much the same 
attitude toward him. If he had been a ras- 
cal his way would have been easy. But 
the crash would have been bigger when it 
came. It was coming. There was no doubt 
of that. He could see it looming larger 
every day. Every step he took, every inci- 
dent in his life, seemed to bring nearer the 
inevitable day when the whole fantastic 
scheme must melt away and leave him ex- 
posed as a fraud—unless the real lord turned 
up in time. 

He could see the way in which his ene- 
mies would use the evidence against him. 
Since he had taken Arthur Arthurton’s 
place, and the real Arthurton had unac- 
countably disappeared, two Lord Amletts 
had died, and he, the impostor, was now 
using the title. That would look very fishy. 
In the hands of clever counsel that would 
be absolutely damning. And Lady Doro- 
thy, supposing she pushed matters to that 
extreme, would be certain to employ the 
very best and most expensive counsel that 
could be got. He would not have a chance. 

And supposing that the real Lord Amlett 
did not turn up—never turned up. Sup- 
posing that he was dead. People did die, 
and already the Amlett family seemed to 
have got into the habit of dying suddenly 
at the most awkward of moments. Sup- 
posing he was never found and he, Jeremy, 
was put on his trial. It would be a more 
serious charge then than impersonation. 

There was Aleck Thane too. He would 
join in the hunt with the greatest of pleas- 
ure. He would be affronted in so many 
different ways. He would be furious that 
an impostor had forbidden him to try his 
luck again with Olivia; he would be in- 
furiated by the insult to his regiment; he 


would be angry that an ady 
take the title of Lord Amle: 

Lastly there was Olivia, 
dragged in. Her name wo} 
through the courts, She wo 
evidence. He could i 


“You ask the jury to bix 
knew this man was not you 

ce Yes. ” 

“If that is so why did yo la 
as your brother?” 

“Because I believed i 
was speaking the truth.” | 

‘‘Had you ever seen this 5 
occasion on which you say} 
brother’s flat?” 


SoN Gis bs 
“Never?” + 
“Never.” | 
“And yet you believed hi?’ 
so eae 


“Did he give you any j\ 
traordinary story?” — 
“Yes; he showed me aot 
brother.” | 


“No. ” 


“That is correct,” 


The imaginary cross-exé |i 
itself out in his brain as he vik 
erywhere around him peopliv 
home, stopping now a) air 
froth of evening-n 
Jeremy’s disordered f 
Amazing Lord Amlett 
Amlett’s Sister, or Cross-f 
the Amlett Case. 

He set his teeth. L 
well in its way. 
there was only one 
when loyalty began ’ 
threaten other lives, it 
sider the position. He 
He hurried round 
street, not noticing Ba 
on duty, not noticing a) 

“Willett!” he cried y 
self once more at home. 
to the Times office with 
Tell them to put iti in 
tomorrow morning withe 

“Yes, my lord,” sa 
parted. 

Jeremy collected 
left, amounting toa li 
pounds. He put ch 
shaving kit into a bag, 
his arm, chose a sti 
his mind came back to W 
brief. It ran: i 


“My dear: The 
camel’s vertebral 
reaching out for f 
I had no right ever t 
your forgiveness. P 
come back. Goo 


He addressed it to ¢ 
desk and went out, Le 
but plain Jeremy Layt 


(TO BE CONTIN 
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RT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 34) 


‘QLING YOKEL, ASSISTED BY Senatorial Poetry 
“BLESSES) sang with great 
yjin lay entitled: ¢ I SHOULD be elected to the The new 
enate, 2 
, )0R CHORUS GIRLIE (And my chances I admit are quite Qadies Bede abe 
regal raiment went for a remote) is ready 
; Though my speeches and orations Send for it. 96 new and 
+ limousine stood at the Might not change the course of nations, universal recipes, covering 
Yet The Record would be snappier to everything from correct 
nme viands rare—Lucullus quote. soup thickening to cookies 
asped All my verses would be couched in and desserts—oats, wheat, 
o¢ nd eat, and order more. flawless meter, rice, corn, barley, illustrated 
ih laden tray passed by For of all the bores with which this in color. Send toc fora copy 
nation’s cursed, postpaid. The Quaker Oats 
y of hash reposed thereon. Yes, of all those stately men, it Company, Room 1660, 80 
a lish, right off the fire, Seems to me, who grace the Senate, East Jackson St., Chicago. 
el of a past, now dead and The versifying senator’s the worst. 
: ed with anguish that was Why is it when a man’s achieved 
distinction, 
it to her swell limousine. Why is it when at last he’s reached the 
height, 
) Refrain Though successful, wise and clever 
0 chorus girlie! In his own field of endeavor 
ti glitter and glow. Yet he straightway feels the urge in him 
t) hurly and burly, to write? 
» again to go Though our senators are tedious and 
‘|, where she had been prosy 
} Still their speeches, I admit, might be 
y ‘act’ry girl styled. much worse. 
n to be If they'd stick to prose I’m sure it 
dy: Would be easy to endure it, 
} ’ But why do they insist on writing 
.N, SAVE MY CHILD! verse? 
i —Harry G. Smith. —Newman Levy. 


Quick Stimulation 


—hot oats and milk 


QUICK QUAKER—For quick energy 


and quick cooking. Ready in 3 to 5 minutes 


ERE are quick oats with a flavor—rich, smooth and 
delicious—Quick Quaker, a new kind of Quaker Oats. 


They provide the “oats and milk” breakfasts which authori- 
ties now are urging for children and grown-ups—cooked, 
ready to serve in 3 to 5 minutes. That’s as quick as plain 
toast! 


For quick stimulation and all-day vigor, no food sur- 
passes; for savory lusciousness, none compares. 


All that rich Quaker flavor is retained. The grains are cut 
before flaking and rolled very thin. They cook faster. That’s 
the only difference. Try them—you will be delighted. 


Your grocer now has two kinds of Quaker Oats—the kind 
you have always known and Quick Quaker. 


Standard full size and weight packages— 


Medium: 1% pounds; 
Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 


Quaker 
Oats 


The kind you have 
always known 
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eg Vg Quick Quaker 


Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 


DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER 


: U7 is" 
' Sleepy Wife: “Is That You, George? Here’s the Key”’ 
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June-tim 
is Straube 


HEN hearts beat high and music fills the air; when 

new homes are being founded and romance ts re- 
kindled on every hearth—this, indeed, is Straube time. 
For the Straube brings a new joy to the home. 
matter how little you know technically of music, you can 
now personally play the kind you love best. The exclusive 
Artronome player action is not only strikingly easy to 
operate, but so wonderfully responsive that you quickly 
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No 


play with the expressiveness of true artistry. 


The Dominion Model Piano 
shown below, although only four 
feet high, possesses the beauty and 
power of tone, and the touch of 
the real musical instrument. Ideal 
for small homes, apartments, 
schools—wherever space is limited. 


The Patented Pendulum Valve shown at 
the right is the sign of player dependability, 
Available only in Straube-made instru- 
ments, these valves (88 in every player) 
assure lasting, satisfactory service. 


The Straube Conservatory Model 
Grand fulfills the rapidly growing de- 
mand for a grand piano of conven- 
ient size for home or auditorium. 
Exquisite in touch and tone, beautiful 
in design and finish, this instrument 
meets the exactions of the most dis- 
criminating—a mark of distinction 
in the most refined surroundings. 
Straube produces a complete line of 
pianos—small upright models for use 
where space is limited, larger uprights, 
foot-impelled and expression players, 
grandsandreproducing grands. Send 
coupon or write for catalog and name 
of nearest Straube dealer. 


aS SSeS UNSC, AMBALA PENIS SORES (7 ca eA LS CSRS ete LASTS PSEC 


Your children’s love of music, their taste for 
the better kind, is nurtured by the Straube. 
Used for roll playing, it enables anyone to play 
expressively the music of the masters. For hand 
playing, its touch and tone area source of con- 

tinual delight, encouraging the student. 
Your present piano accepted as part payment on a 
new Straube. Straube instruments are 


nationally priced f. o. b. Hammond, 
Ind., as follows: 


-Players: The Dominion - - - $550 
The Puritan- - - - - 595 
The Colonial- - - - 625 
The Imperial - - - - 675 


The Arcadian 
Upright Pianos - - $395, $425, oe 
Conservatory Grand - - - - $95 

Convenient terms easily arranged 


eH ie PIANO CO. 
Dept. J. Hammond, Ind. 
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Straube 
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STRAUBE PIANO CO., Dept. J., Hammond, Ind. 


anos (] Players O Grands 0) Check one which interests you. 


jo: Va - GENTLEMEN; Please send your catalog and complete information on Upright 
i 


Check here if you own a Piano O or Player O 
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THE SILVER SWORD 


(Continued from Page 40) 


“T’ll have to get my clothes,” she sug- 
gested. 

“‘T can go down and get them in the morn- 
ing,’’ he said. His eyes rested on her hands, 
and he added, “The first thing to do is to 
have a doctor dress those cuts on your 
hands—you don’t want any trouble with 
them—and have a look at your head.” 

“Oh, they’re nothing,” she told him. “It 
isn’t worth bothering about that.” 

“You're not allowed to argue,”’ he warned 
her good-humoredly. “ You’re in my hands 
now.” 

“But I must have my clothes,’ she re- 
peated, and glanced down at the dress she 
wore. ‘‘This isn’t really suitable for travel- 
ing, or even for going to a hotel—even a 
hotel where there aren’t any men.” 

She smiled a little and he laughed with 
her. 

“You'll have to,” he told her. 
your things for you tomorrow.” 

“‘T’ll have to go back for them,” she pro- 
tested. ‘‘They are all unpacked, put away. 
I'll have to pack my trunk and collect 
things together. Youcould hardly do that.”’ 

“You don’t give me credit,’”’ he assured 
her. “I’m a first-rate packer.” 

She was silent a moment, thinking; then 
leaned toward him with an inspiration. 

“T don’t believe Uncle Jasper will go 
back there tonight,” she said. ‘‘He’ll know 
the police will be watching down there, 
looking for him.” 

“Why?” he asked, faintly perplexed. 

““We can go down there now,” she told 
him. “I can pack up tonight and change 
into something else. If I went to the hotel 
this way, they’d never get over looking at 
me. I couldn’t do it.” 

“You’re not going back to that shop at 
all,’ he told her. ‘‘Positively! Ever! And 
you’d as well make up your mind to that.” 
She smiled. 

“‘T’m not afraid,” she assured him. ‘“ Cer- 
tainly not if you go with me. But I really 
don’t think we’ll find him there. And if he 
isn’t there, it won’t take me fifteen minutes. 
And it’s so much the simplest way.” 

He shook his head. 

“It’s so simple it’s foolish,” he told her. 
“You can’t talk me into that.” 

But she did talk him into it. There was 
something in her assumption of his own 
fearlessness which a little daunted the 
young man, made him ashamed to be afraid 
even on her account; and she was herself 
so entirely unafraid. 

“So long as you go with me,” she ex- 
plained. “I wouldn’t go alone; but with 
you there, nothing can happen. And he 
won’t be there anyway.” 

When in the end he yielded, he exacted 
in return a concession from her. 

“All right,”’ he said at last. ‘‘But you'll 
have to stop and see a doctor on the way 
and get those cuts dressed.” 

And thus determined, they presently set 
out; set out to see a doctor, and then to go 
for the last time to the little shop the very 
air of which seemed always to Dana to 
breathe that malignant and fretful hatred 
of mankind which emanated from the mad 
old man. 

When they stepped into the elevator and 
descended, the office boy left behind them 
grinned wisely at their departing backs. 

“That’s a fine sap!’’ he muttered half 
aloud, and he snapped with an unusual and 
almost scornful violence the large shears 
which were the tools of his trade. 

It was a moment after Dolliver and 
Sophie disappeared that Slade, the night 
city editor, burst into the little anteroom 
and looked around for them. 

““Where’s Dolliver?’’ he demanded of the 
office boy. 

“Just beat it with that skirt,” the boy 
replied. Slade swore in a hearty and pro- 
found disgust, and the boy asked, ‘“‘ Why, 
what you want?” 

“Shooting out in Hartline,” the editor 
laconically explained, his thoughts already 
seeking other expedients. ‘‘Crooper, the 
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big antique man. Some nut 
him, and I haven’t got a | 
that I can send out there. ] 
grab Dolliver and put hir\ 
jerked open the door througly 
come. “Tf he comes back, 1 

’ he directed, and disay» 
orn slam of the door. y 


time the event was to i 
thinking he had seen the las} 
while. f 
vir, ..} 
HE hour was one of try 
Jasper; triumph coming|t 
days of tribulation, haras 
Since that day when, return} 
he discovered Dana there a} 
hint of the transaction whict a 
recent history of the little sy 
been no peace for the miser ] 
It is not easy to present ; 
cesses in any orderly and rat) 
this is no doubt because o}} 
they were in no sense of the 
derly or rational. He was ih 
ning of the incident drivenjy 


‘wet-lipped greed which wi | 


within him was to render h| 
sitive to certain impressior| 
sensitiveness, this receptivil : 
him suspect from a chance-u 
Sophie’s that the transactio 
Another man might have 1a 
remark without thought or x 
but it roused in Jasper ana 
tormented certainty that site 
somewise he had been madi 

He, of course, remembert 2 
little sword itself; he hacie 
Sophie presented the odds al ¢ 
from the closet for his inspiti 
was at that moment in a) 
irritated with her, willing ti 
herself of small account. H 
her to fail in her efforts at rk 
at all of the things; the syrc 
eyes of no particular value; }| 
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tively so appalling. 
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spirit; and one of the il 
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ate Sophie and abuse herjar 
perceived that by this treate 
he drove Dana to a foolish gle 
defense, he seized upon the 'p 
was only when Dana failecit 
cover the sword that the o 
cions were directed so acutel 
itself; only then that he beg 
inspection of the various 
city, and a course of - quelo 
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price of the sword had ie 
dollars. 
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oughts over and over in 
ly canvassing them, con- 
hat he was alone against 
in every man a foe. 

9 discover what had hap- 
mn{ Il his days in an incessant 
in| fro; he satisfied himself 
ad the sword. Then his 
nstinct made him certain 
yad been removed; that 
dild it, or hidden it away. 
y Crooper and hated him; 
opposite ends of the busi- 
of the ladder and the bot- 
ar had never thought it 
neeal his contempt for the 
| Jasper hated him, saw in 
ss something very like a 
expected to find Crooper 
e bottom of every mishap 
ray. So long as the sword 
\dleton’s, Jasper was at 
at it had not fallen into 
but when from the de- 
rks and of Pendleton him- 
rvineed that the thing was 
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the ogre whose vision dis- 
“s dreams; he felt almost 
the thought that Crooper 


‘ent; that perhaps Sophie 
‘aired by the other for just 
se: this. And thus thinking, 
in). o Crooper’s store, saw the 
dow, and was by sight of 
tduch an unreasoning and 
he would have laid hands 
nen the spot if those about 
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; (one of the clerks brought 
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twitching mouth, cried his 
1a) he sword had been stolen 
oper himself assured the 
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ced for Dana hopelessly 
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Siaie out of his reach and 
hal, the old man’s malignant 
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appreciated in value more rapidly than 
money at interest. Nevertheless the man 
took care to sell quickly when he could do 
so at the same time profitably; he knew 
that the agent in question, whose name was 
Lord, bought for one of the collectors who 
made silver a specialty. And to give this 
man the spur, Crooper put the sword on 
display as though prepared to arrange its 
instant sale. 

The result was that Lord’s interest was 
caught; he asked for a price; and Crooper 
tucked the sword under his arm and invited 
Lord to dinner at his home. They drove 
out in Crooper’s car and the sword was not 
mentioned. In the house, Crooper laid it 
on the library table and made his guest 
welcome; Mrs. Crooper was a gracious 
hostess, and Lord found no opportunity to 
intrude business into the cocktail hour. 
The dinner was perfection, the service 
worthy of the dinner, and Crooper served a 
mellowing wine. Afterward there was coffee 
in the library, some ancient peach brandy 
in wide glasses which permitted its aroma 
to cloud into the nostrils of the drinker; a 
good cigar; and Mrs. Crooper disappeared 
to leave the two men to their affairs. The 
night was warm, and Crooper opened the 
French doors which gave entrance to the 
library from the veranda. 

Old Jasper, cautiously reconnoitering the 
house, discovered where they were. From 
about the time Mrs. Crooper withdrew, he 
crouched just outside the open doors, listen- 
ing with wet lips and gleaming eyes; and 
he fingered the rusty old revolver while he 
squatted there. 

Crooper and Lord did their business in a 
leisurely fashion, relishing the courteous 
interchanges, unhurried and calm. They 
discussed the ancient silversmith to whom 
Pendleton and Crooper attributed the 
sword; and since this was the first Jasper 
had heard of that matter, he listened in a 
rigid attention. They consulted volumes 
from Crooper’s shelves, seeking to discover 
some record of the thing’s previous exist- 
ence; they scrutinized the coat of arms 
which the sword bore, and with what au- 
thorities there were at hand they tried to 
identify this escutcheon, but without suc- 
cess. 

Lord asked where the sword had been 
found; and Crooper, with a relish suggest- 
ing that he found pleasure not only in the 
rarity and beauty of the objects in which he 
dealt, but also in the romance which ever 
clung about them, recited so many of the 
circumstances as he knew. And they ex- 
amined the sword itself, handling it rever- 
ently, holding it beneath the light for better 
view, replacing it tenderly when they laid 
it down again. And always Jasper crouched 
outside, close against the wall, invisible in 
the shadow there, listening with twisted 
lips and now and then peering balefully 
through the glass panes; till they came to 
the question of price, and Crooper said 
frankly: 

“It’s worth anything the customer will 
pay, of course. I don’t know who your 
client is; but I’ve no doubt he’d give five 
thousand. I paid seven hundred and fifty 
and I’ll be content with that much more as 
profit. In such a case as this, I’m more in- 
terested in seeing the article go into hands 
that will treasure it than in my own in- 
terest.’’ 

Lord nodded and replied agreeably 
enough: 

“You’re quite right. It’s worth more. 
But there’s a charm about the thing. It 
pleases me more than anything I’ve found 
for a year or more. A museum piece, and 
it will go there by and by. In the meantime, 
you're very generous, and we can agree.” 

He drew a little folding check book from 
his pocket, and a small pen, and sat down 
at the table. 

“T’ll give you the check now,” he said 
quietly, and began to write. 

Old Jasper came in at the moment Lord 
put pen to paper. It was not so much that 
Jasper chose this moment for his entrance 
as it was that the emotions which over- 
whelmed him were brought to the boiling 
point by the price which Crooper named, 
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A Dollar as big as a Cart-wheel 


That’s the size a dollar 
seems that buys a Topkis 
Athletic Union Suit. 

For Topkis has more 
comfort, and as much 
quality, as underwear that 
costs much more. 

Topkis is at its best these 
outdoor-active days. 
Whether you are striding 
over the links; hiking in 
the hills or just quietly 


Men’s Union Suits, $1.00; 


relaxing Topkis keeps you 
perfectly comfortable. 

Topkis fits! Everywhere! 
Your choice of many fancy 
patterns and pajama checks 
in cool, fine-feeling fabric. 

It costs more money to 
make underwear this way, 
but men buy so muchTopkis 
that we can keep the price at 
only a dollar. Ask for Topkis 
at your dealer’s today. 


Shirts and Drawers, 75c each; 


Boys’ Union, 75c; Girls’ Bloomer Union, 75c; Children’s 


Waist Union Suits, 75c. 
Buy Topkis by the box. 


Men’s Suits, $1.50, in Canada. 
Six Union Suits for $6.00. 


Torkis BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 
General Sales Offices: 93 Worth Street, at Broadway, New York 
Write for free illustrated booklet 


Look for the Topkis label 
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150 hours in 
the blazing sun -~ 


How would your blue serge suit 
stand up under a test like that? 


able that you would ever stand 
out in the blazing sun for more 


hundred hours. 


You couldn’t stand such exposure! 
But a Middishade Blue Serge Suit 
could and would! 


[: isn’t likely--it isn’t even prob- 


than a 


A Sunshine Test first! 


Before we attached that binding 
guarantee you can read on the tag 
on every Middishade Suit, the cloth 
was subjected to the most severe 
tests that could be devised. 


Hour after hour, day after day, 
Middishade serge was exposed to 
the blazing light of the sun. Its 


color never wavered! 


Then an Artificial Sun! 


Then, because sunlight varies so 
much in intensity, samples were sent 
to the United States Testing Co. 
Laboratories. There it was exposed 
on the Fade-Ometer--a machine 
which tests the color of fabrics by 
concentrating on them light as bril- 
liant as the most glaring sunshine. 
ST IF 


50 hours in the Fade-Ometer--the 
approximate equivalent of 150 
hours of summer sunlight! “The 
color was unchanged by this ex- 
posure”--reads the official report. 


Two whole summers’ wear in the 
open would never give your Middi- 
shade Suit such a drenching in 
sunshine! 


Why you pay less for 
a Middishade Blue Serge Suit. 


You pay less for a Middishade Blue 
Serge Suit because the tailors and 
designers who work on Middishade 
Blue Serge Suits work on nothing 
else! No other fabric, no other color-- 
blue serge and-blue serge only! 


Middishade Blue Serge Suits 
are Guaranteed. 


Not only for color--but for every- 
thing else. There are twenty differ- 
ent models. Models from the most 
English to the most conservative. 
Middishades for young men--and 
for their fathers. Suits for short, 
medium and tall men--for light- 
weights and for men who make the 
scales feel their presenee. 


Specialization brings you wonderful 
valuein Middishade Blue Serge Suits. 


Send for Middishade 
Blue Serge Sample--- 


—and the name of a Middishade 
clothier in your town. Address 


THE MIDDISHADE CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Sunprool 


“Sergical Specialists, operating 
on Blue Serge Suits only.” 


MIDDISHADE 
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(*) Blue Serge Suits 


CLOTHIERS: If you are not familiar with the Middishade idea, we’ll give you all the details. 
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and which Lord had agreed to pay. So 
Jasper came in; erupted into the room, 
moving with a kind of squattering leap, 
jerking back the screen, pushing aside the 
half-open leaves of the French doors so that 
they thumped against the bookcases on 
either hand. He made no outcry; but his 
very movement, so startling, so unheralded 
and so venomous, was as emphatic as a 
scream. He came in at a sidling dart that 
ended when he paused, poising, like a spider 
ready to leap; and the electric light caught 
a faint reflection from the rusty old pistol 
in his hand. 

The figure the man made was definitely 
terrifying. Even if he had been unarmed he 
would still have inspired a very definite 
affright, for his eyes were distended and 
glaring, and his lips clipped back across his 
teeth, revealing these teeth like fangs. His 
hat was tilted in a fashion at the same time 
ludicrous and frightful; and his bent knees 
and his dangling arms and the thing in his 
right hand combined to produce a whole 
curiously andinhumanly alarming. Crooper 
had been facing the door at the moment of 
the old man’s entrance; the table was be- 
tween him and Jasper. Lord had his back 
to the door; and at sound of Jasper’s vio- 
lent movement the man looked behind him 
in dismay, then, at what he saw, flung to 
his feet and to one side. Crooper leaned his 
hands on the table, leaning toward old 
Jasper; and Lord watched them both from 
alittle at one side; and Jasper, with a quick 
gesture of the pistol, bade him draw nearer 
Crooper. 

“Over there!”’ he said sharply, whiningly. 
“Over there!’’ The sword lay on the table 
and he snatched it in his left hand, let his 
eyes rest for a moment upon the thing. 
“Ha!” he cried. ‘“‘So!’”’ 

Crooper spoke in a crisp and authorita- 
tive voice. 

“Put that down, old man!” 

“Tt’s mine!”’ Jasper retorted; and his 
voice rose a little, hysterically. ‘It’s mine, 
Isay!’” He flung back his head and laughed 
in an appalling way. ‘Oh, you’re smart!” 
he told Crooper, pointing with the muzzle 
of the gun. ‘‘Oh, you’re smart! Made a 
fool of me a good many times. Not this 
time, Crooper! Not this time!”’ 

“You’re crazy, Fuce,”’ said Crooper. 
“You’re crazy, old man. Put that down 
again!” 

“Crazy, am I? Not so crazy as you, 
though, Crooper. Not so crazy as you, to 
try this on me.” 

There was an indescribable menace in 
Jasper’s tones, and Lord said quietly to his 
friend, “‘Let him go. It’s easily recovered.” 

Crooper shook his head. 

“‘T don’t propose to submit to this,’ he 
told the other, and turned to Jasper again; 
and he stepped around the table, fronting 
the old man. They were scarce two paces 
apart when he extended his hand. ‘Give 
it to me!”’ he commanded. 

Jasper backed toward the open doors, 
clutching the sword against his coat, shak- 
ing his head. 

“Keep away from me!” he cried pas- 
sionately. ‘“‘Don’t lay your hands on me!”’ 

Crooper was either a brave man or a 
foolish one. He made a quick stride toward 
Jasper, bent on intercepting the other or 
preventing his escape; and the pistol 
barked, and Crooper doubled over on the 
floor at Jasper’s very feet. Jasper, his back 
in the open door, escape inviting him, never- 
theless hesitated for a moment, perhaps a 
little startled by what he had done, shocked 
back to some suggestion of sanity. Lord 
leaped to his friend’s side, bent over 
Crooper. 

““Where is it? Where is it, old man?” he 
cried, and looked up at Jasper and swore at 
him. ‘The police will attend to you,” he 
said sharply. 

Crooper managed to sit up, and he 
grinned through set teeth. His hands 
gripped his thigh. 

“Here,” he replied. ‘Bone, I guess.” 

And Mrs. Crooper appeared in the farther 
door, and asked in vague alarm, ‘‘Did I 
hear a shot?” Then saw her husband and 
ran to his side. 


When Lord looked for Ja, 
old man was gone; he had, 
through the shrubbery aby 
hugging to his bosom the re, 
desperate with understand, 
had done, yet telling himsel), 
that it would teach Croope; 
had deserved it. Nevertheli, 
dangerously afraid of wha; 
happen to him; this terro} 
deadly asarattler. An 
terror, to find the only 
turned his way towa 
that mean and sordid 
istence centered, towa1 
at once his retreat and 

No one, he assured 
him there; or at their peril, 

When he boarded a stree|, 
sword under his coat; no} 
with him on the way to toy: 
from the car at the most | 
and afoot, seeking the sha} 
buildings, choosing alleyw 
offered, he made his way 
squalid little store. 


what they meant to do 
certain intoxication of hay 
their troubles were all rah 
they were together, ea 
( 


vir j 
OPHIE and Dana, once 
‘ 


well with them. They wer 
too much occupied with ea), 
sider practical matters; aj| 
through the city streets, lif 
this hour of the evening, m 
random, till Dana realized) 
of this and hailed a passi: 
gave the address of a doctor} 
In the taxicab they relax, 
sighed a little, comfortab} 
trembling a good deal, puiii 
her shoulders so that her heer 
it; and when he bent to lis 
her dark eyes glowing; her 
but her lips were warm. uw 
alighted at the doctor’s off 
pavement and mounting e 
manner was full of an om” 
A little later they emerd 
had bidden the taxi a. 


rected it toward the loc: 
store was hidden away, Hai 
Sophie completely in this mt 
opposed her desire to paclie 
and remove them. 
But he said now, “ You’): 
go ahead—make sure your (¢c 
before you go in.’ 
“T’ll go with you,” she «cl 
“We'll leave the cab ate 
urged. “ And you stay in itlll 
and get you.’ 
But again she had her wy, 
the cab together. Dana ©l 
driver that he would be wae 
‘““Wait here,” he : 
whistle when we’re 
be a trunk.”’ He tur 
too big to take in 
“Just a steamer 
“You wait then,” 
and the driver nodd 
They approached 
opposite side of the stré, 
alertly for sign of Jaspe 
street was for all practic ] 
serted; in one or two win)® 
burned, but there were W 
They could see no light in 
shop, neither above stairs 
door stood open as it had 
Sophie said, “You ‘See, i 
We'll go right in.’ | 
But Dana this time insis# 
until he could make sure; |» 
across the street while he e® 
walked halfway the leng 
floor, called Jasper’s namé 
tured upstairs. He called | 
got no response, felt satisi¢ 
the place was empty, and? 
the girl. When he came ° 
was at the door. > 
“He’s not here,” he sald 
(Continued on Pit’ 
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! e eg ege 
erior Flexibility 
urdy, rugged strength of Mason Balloons, 
bied with extraordinary flexing quality, gives 
eires their twin advantages of greater comfort 
liger life. And the reason for Mason’s extra 


ah and flexibility is Mason cord fabric. 


(periority of Mason cord fabric is due to the 
iif cotton that goes into it. This cotton is a 
fly selected long staple variety, having not 
reat tensile strength, but having also a fibre 
nih, so sinewy and so pliable that it lastingly 
1s the constant flexing which gives Balloon 
ft. 
¢@ buys this raw cotton and in its own mills 
s:into Mason cord fabric. This gives Mason 
yrol over raw material and manufacture 
ce] assures an unvarying uniformity of cord 
i in every Mason tire. 


ill enjoy the riding comfort and appreciate 
lg wear of these big, sturdy Mason Balloons. 


x 


Why Wh recommend 
MASON TIRES 


It will pay you to buy your tires from a responsible tire 
merchant—one who is building business on the firm foun- 
dation of satisfied customers—a merchant who will sell 
you the kind of tire that will merit your continued patron- 
age. Ask the Mason dealer to show you the tire most 
suitable for your needs. 


MASON TIRE & RUBBER CO., KENT, OHIO 
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No one can borrow with- 
out yout knowledge if 
yout tool chest is 


ft 
! 


i 


AVE you ever missed 
a good tool and won- 
dered where it had gone? 


Perhaps a neighbor bor- 
rowed it and returned it 
later. Perhaps some careless 
person meant to bring it 


back—and didn’t. 


A good dependable Miller 
Padlock would have kept those 
tools at home ready for you 
to lend them at your own 
discretion. 


Padlock your tool chest and 
you will know to whom you 
lend. Leave it open and you 
may never know who borrowed. 


Whether it is for the tool 
chest or the boat house, the 
garage or the cellar gratings, the 
spare tire or some cupboard, the 
bicycle or the dog’s collar, there 
is a suitable Miller Padlock to 
guard your possessions and pro- 
tect your family. 


Go to your dealer. He has a 
Miller Display Stand or a Panel 
Assortment from which you can 
make a quick and easy selection. 


MILLER LOCK COMPANY 


Leadership since 1871 
Padlocks—Cabinet Locks— 


Night Latches 

Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
ENC) a Miller Padlock No. 5441, 
ey a 6-Lever lock, popular 
F, rs Or a quarter century. 
To the merchant:— 2, Strong, durable, secure, 
Miller Panel and Display Stand Assort- Ae dependable; can be had 
ments make padlock sales easier. Ask => in master-keyed sets for 
your jobber about them. + shop, factory, contract- 


j ing, railroad or other use. 
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(Continued from Page 146) 

“T know,” she agreed, and started up 
the stairs. ‘“‘I won’t be long.” 

“Want me to help you?”’ 

“Stay down here,” she suggested, ‘‘in 
case he does come. I’ll call you when the 
trunk is ready.” 

So he stayed below, while she went up to 
her room. He could hear her moving to and 
fro; heard the loud scratch of a match and 
the puff of lighting gas. It occurred to him 
to close and lock the street door, and he did 
so, drawing back into the shadows within 
the store, waiting with his senses more and 
more alert. As had been the case before, he 
was conscious of something malignant in 
the atmosphere of this place; the stale odor 
of mold and dust and rotting wood per- 
vaded it all; and Jasper seemed to have 
lent it some of his own characteristics, so 
that Dana felt the old man’s presence here. 
The floor creaked beneath his feet, and 


‘| there were small stirrings and scrapings in 


the gloom behind him as though someone 
moved there; and the young man strained 
his eyes in that direction, but could see 
nothing. Mice, he supposed; or the small 
sounds with which a creaky old house is so 
apt to be filled at night. And Sophie’s feet 
going to and fro above his head. 

He became more and more impatient to 
be gone; more than once he was minded to 
call to her to hurry, but stifled the impulse, 
ashamed of his own nervousness, ashamed 
to betray his increasing alarm. At last he 
could wait no longer, and he set his foot on 
the lower rung of the stair and spoke her 
name softly; and when she answered, he 
asked, “‘Almost ready?” 

““You can come and lock my trunk,”’ she 
told him, ‘‘unless you want the taxi man 
to do that.” 

“‘T’ll bring it down,” Jasper assured her, 
already mounting the stairs. 

He found her in her room; found that 
she had changed into garments more suit- 
able for adventuring abroad; that she 
wore a small hat which seemed to him to 
change her charmingly. He had never seen 
her wearing a hat before, and he took time 
to tell her how it became her and to hold 
her a moment in his arms. 

The trunk lay on the floor by the bed, be- 
neath the gas jet. She indicated it with a 
laugh of apology. 

“So full,’ she explained. 
pect you can shut it at all.” 

“‘T’ll manage,”’ he assured her. He was 
full of relief because they would so soon be 
gone; and he put his weight upon the lid 
and snapped the hasps at the ends, and 
turned the key in the lock and handed the 
key to her. ‘‘Now,”’ he said, and laid his 
hand upon the trunk to lift it upon end. 

It was at this moment that a sound came 
to them which froze them motionless and 
listening—the sound of a key in the lock; 
the sound of a tinkling bell and a squeaking 
hinge and a shuffling little step. And before 
Dana could move, the girl had turned out 
the gas above their heads. 

He found her in the darkness and held 
her close and breathed a word into her ear: 
“Is it him?’”’ She nodded against his 
cheek; and they stood still, listening while 
the old man came up the stairs. He was 
panting; they could hear him breathing 
hard and muttering under his breath. 
Dana could not understand what he said, 
but Sophie caught a word and clutched the 
young man’s arm so that he bent his ear to 
her lips. 

“He mustn’t see us,” she whispered. 
“He’d kill us.” 

Dana protested, ‘‘I’m going to speak to 
him. I can handle him.” 

“No, no, he’ll shoot you!”’ 

“Has he got a gun?”’ Dana asked.sound- 
lessly. 

“He’s shot somebody. Can’t you hear 
what he’s saying?”’ 

They were silent again, listening, Dana 
trying to unravel the old man’s mutterings, 
to understand what it was he said. A match 
scratched in the front room, Jasper’s musty 
den, and the gas flared there; and Dana 
drew the girl down on the floor beside the 
bed. 


“T don’t ex- 


“He'll look in here,” he wj, 

stay here. I’ll tackle him,” 
But she clung to him pa, 
“No! No!” 


peering in. Flat on the fié 
look under the bed and go, 
Dana thought the old man 5 
and gathered himself for a gi} 
a moment Jasper seemed ;: 
was not here, and he drey t], 
did not latch; the latch 5 
broken; but the door stoc. 
light shining through the erst 
the hole in the battered pai, 
down at his desk. They 
creak of the chair; and hr 
mumbled, his voice now aj 
shot through with a strange \ 
indescribably terrifying. O\ 
a low, triumphant chuckle, 
the hair on his sealp prick], 

He whispered to Sophie, } 
get away. He’s home to st;; 

“We can’t pass him,” sha 

“The kitchen?” he asker 

“The windows there are |; 
minded him. , 

“We can bar the door, ; 
told her. “‘ We'll get into tt 
go first, and I’ll watch for th 

“You'll come,” she exact 
let him get at you.” 

“T’ll come right after you’ 
“Tm not going to leaye y|; 
her. 

So she went slowly and yh 
across the floor, on her * 
trying to avoid causing thik 
She disappeared into the 7 
kitchen without a sound; 
lowed her, and they shut tt 
them, and Dana propped an: 
knob, moving with the ux 
noiselessly. 

But even with the door it 
tween them and the old a 
spoke in the lowest whispe 

“‘There’s no way out of 
him. ‘‘ We're as badly + 

““Maybe I can loosen ‘bh: 
gested, and started towar't 
through which, from the dix. 
hind, only a faint light ean 

“You can’t open the wird\ 
tested. “They stick; they a 

t 


noise. He’d be sure to hea 
He hesitated, came baclio 
the door again, to consider'tl 
ties. But as he did so his fort 
thing in the floor; he felt aif 
quality that distinguished ‘fi 
boards and bent and ran 
fro; and he whispered 1 
satisfaction, ‘‘ Here!” 
She bent beside him. 
“What?” 
“Isn’t this a register in ¢ 
“Yes.” \ 
“In the ceiling of the ste! 
“Yes, yes,” she assured i. 
big stove right under it, 
whole place in winter. 7 
register in my room.” 
“This is big enough a 
through it,”’ he whispered. 
“You can’t get it up, cay 
“I’m going to,’ he 
was already tugging at thi 
yielded a little at one side! 
found the head of a screw wel 
his knife started the screw 


screws were equally tractal’- 
utes he was able to lift out et 


the dark interior of the st® 
the great stove, the disorded! 
one side. 
“Now,” he told her, “dott 
as soon as you get down, §' 
door and out. I’ll be rightt™ 
“‘He’d hear the bell,” shero 
wait for you.” 
He pressed her hand. i 
(Continued on Pos 
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-7 at the door then. Now put 
th this hole.” 

\ the floor.” 

sou,” he explained. “‘You 
.¢| stove, and then climb down 
, 


or right after me?” 


him; and he helped her as 
spt fast hold upon her arms 
r of her weight he knew her 
inthe top of the stove. Then 

she cautiously got down to 
hi nade some little noise, but 
per could not have heard; 
s way was clear, he dropped 
oui the opening and lowered 
th his swinging feet found 
ove and got footing and let 


ad supported her safely 
h weight was too much for it. 
ni let go with his hands, one 
f > stove slipped out of place, 
st, cture toppled; and Dana 
. lewise, falling against the 
ol desk, the stove itself over- 
ie clatter. Something 
eg there was a sharp pain in 
yp.2’s ery of alarm rang in his 
unde and clamor of the 
»¢med to him to fill the night 
ye: ible alarm. 

nt t her hand, cried aloud, 


e store, picking their way 
ervening obstacles. A pair 
; \trayed them, they rolled 
an when Dana lifted his head 

ger silhouetted against the 
: in the street behind him— 


ie in hand, they ran toward 
f 


srdinary clearness the pistol 


rn’s hands; and he heard 
aghe cry: 

hi back there?’”’ 

mnvered, ‘“‘Just me, Uncle 


ht)» make her voice matter of 
But an orange flame lanced 

s id something splintered the 

th. heads. 

2p. sophie to one side while they 

i on hands and knees to 
ust her behind a great chest 


= 


er’ he commanded, and stood 
e 12 old man. 

‘asit the gas jet nearest the 
Ti< a match and Dana had a 
‘gnpse of his infuriated coun- 
n{ ted and terrible. Then the 
i (;, and Jasper abandoned his 
f syhting the gas and started 
m) 
ed warning. 

he you are!” he commanded. 
wed him, and a profane and 
yd then Jasper laughed in a 
ni key. 

ni nit us,” Dana warned him. 
me in reach I’ll break your 


d (sper, would you?”’ the mad- 
ng. “Ha! You would? Well, 
it to fool you. You'll never 
mi again. A bullet for Crooper 
‘li each of you young fools.” 

ig step toward them. ‘You 
1 me now; can’t get away 
ft ow.” And his laugh rang 
‘lough the dusky place like 


na small old clock, and he 
Wi both hands at the advanc- 
4struck something interven- 
into many fragments, but 
Yénevertheless to teach Jasper 
Id man dropped to the floor, 
Tumbling and muttering, 
ird something scrape as the 
\ table to one side; and he 
jat Jasper was creeping to- 
Ws er the shelter of the old fur- 
{man’s tongue was not for a 
he Tayed incessantly, and 
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flung upon them a flood of blistering invec- 
tive and abuse. Dana spoke quickly to 
Sophie. 

“Get back,”’ he bade her. “‘ Way back in 
the store—behind something. I’ll meet 
him here.” 

“T’m going to stay with you,’ she pro- 
tested; and he spoke in quick and harsh 
command, permitting in this moment no 
argument at all. 

“Do as I say!” he told her. ‘‘I’ll handle 
him alone! Go on!” 

He heard her move to obey him then; 
heard her depart along the floor. Himself 
crouching beneath a table, he had found a 
weapon that fitted his hand—the heavy 
poker from a set of fire irons. He was trem- 
bling, almost nauseated with horror at this 
prospective encounter; there was some- 
thing inhuman about old Jasper which 
made the prospect of conflict with him as 
appalling as contact with a leper. Never- 
theless Dana met the necessity; he chose 
his ground, waited for the other’s approach. 
Jasper’s advance seemed to have ceased; 
he was become quiet, and stillness now de- 
scended upon the shop, more terrifying than 
the old man’s cries had been. 

This silence irked Dana; he called to 
Sophie, ‘‘Are you safe, dear?”’ 

“T’m behind the stove,’ she answered 
him. And old Jasper laughed, not ten feet 
from where Dana waited; laughed so long 
and venomously that Dana felt himself 
trembling where he lay. 

Then silence again, a silence full of little 
creaking sounds, in the floor and in the 
walls; and outside an Elevated train swept 
roaring by; and Dana listened with all his 
ears, attentive for any warning of old Jas- 
per’s advance. He gripped the poker in his 
hand, trying to nerve himself to bring it 
down upon the madman’s head; but as the 
minutes passed, he knew this would be im- 
possible, and he laid it away behind him, 
confronting the necessity of meeting Jasper 
with only his hands. And something grated 
on the floor, a piece of heavy furniture 
pushed a little to one side. Jasper was mak- 
ing his stalk through the jumble of old stuff 
as a beast takes advantage of every bit of 
undergrowth. Dana might have precipi- 
tated matters, but he was willing to wait 
where he was. Directly before him there 
was a little open space. Here Jasper must 
appear; here he could hope to leap and 
pinion the maniac’s hands before the other 
could pull trigger. Only the waiting was 
desperately hard. 

And thus matters still stood when the 
knock came at the door—a heavy rap, re- 
peated; voices muttering hoarsely. 

This knock upon the door seemed mo- 
mentarily to intensify the silence within, 
as though even breathing had been sus- 
pended. But Dana got to his feet, his body 
still sheltered, his head rising high enough 
so that he could see the door, and at what 
he saw his heart leaped with relief; for even 
by their silhouettes he could be sure the 
men who stood there were officers of the 
law. 

The knock was repeated; Dana could 
hear their voices. Then one of them tried 
the door. 

It was locked; but the glass in the pane 
was broken, and one of the policemen now 
put his arm through and sprung the latch 
and the door swung open, the little bell 
above it tinkling for a moment its warn- 
ing signal. Dana called out a warning on his 
own account. 

“Get out of the light!’’ he cried. 

The two officers reacted as though auto- 
matically; they disappeared into the shad- 
ows; and in the moment’s stillness Dana 
explained. 

“He’s here,’’ he called to them. “Be- 
tween us. He’s gota gun. Look out for him!” 

Sophie’s voice came from the rear of the 
store. 

“What is it, Dana?” 

“The police,” he told her. ‘‘ Everything’s 
all right now.” 

One of the officers asked, “‘ The old man, 
you mean? Fuce?”’ 

“He’s right in front of me, hidden in this 
old furniture somewhere,”’ Dana explained. 
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Jasper made no sound, and this very silence 
alarmed Dana. “Get a light on him if you 
ean!” he cried. 

“Come out of that, Fuce,”’ one of the po- 
licemen commanded. ‘‘We’ve got you cov- 
ered.” 

Jasper laughed, a high burst of ugly mirth 
that dwindled away to nothing. 

“‘He’s crazy,’ Dana called to them. 
“Look out for him!”’ 

This word, this characterization, may 
have been the spur needed to prod Jasper 
into action. Or the old man may have cal- 
culated just such a move as he now made, 
throwing all other considerations aside so 
long as he could come at the young man 
who must have seemed to him root of all his 
troubles. At any rate, upon Dana’s last 
word, Jasper came scrambling at him, over 
the intervening obstacles, with an agility 
incredible enough; a ferocity in his very 
speed which momentarily paralyzed Dana 
and held him still. Before he could move, 
Jasper was almost upon him; and the 
pistol exploded and Dana felt a burning 
pain in his shoulder and side; and he met 
the other then, grappling with him, striving 
to pin that pistol hand. His foot caught 
in something; Jasper’s weight and violence 
overbore him. 

As he went down, he heard the rush of 
heavy feet, the policemen coming to take a 
decisive hand. Then his head struck heavily 
upon the floor and his senses blackened in 
confusion and he felt Jasper’s wrist slipping, 
slipping from his grasp; concentrated all his 
faculties in the effort to maintain his grip of 
it, yet felt it going still. 

It seemed to him the policemen would 
never come, and he wearily twined his left 
arm about the old man’s neck and they 
rolled and twisted on the floor; but the 
wrist escaped from Dana, and the pistol 
blazed again, its flare in his very face, 
blindingly, and something struck a great 
blow on his skull. 


Ix 


ANA’S mother liked Sophie as much as 

Dana expected her to. They had a long 
fortnight together there; pleasant mornings 
while he'sat in a great chair and she read to 
him and his mother moved solicitously to 
and fro; drowsy afternoons while he slept 
upon the couch and Sophie and Mrs. Dolli- 
ver talked together over their sewing near 
at hand. ; 

And when his wounds were somewhat 
healed and he was able to be about, they 
liked to walk down to the river and talk 
together through the long hours, planning 
all they meant to do. 

Dana’s home was in the heart of a pleas- 
ant and a fruitful countryside; and Sophie 
could not understand why he had ever been 
willing to prefer the city to a spot so 
beautiful. 

“But you came to the city too,” he re- 
minded her. 

“Because I had no other place to go,” 
she told him gently. 

“T think,” he suggested, ‘“‘that I must 
have gone because I looked to find you 
there.”’ 

She went, one day, a little further than 
this; wondered whether they need go back 
again. 

“‘T wasn’t happy there,” she confessed, 
“until you came. And even with you—I’d 
be happier here.”’ 

He had had, he confessed, a desire for 
some adventurous encounter with the 
world; but now more peaceful ways al- 
lured him. And there was, after all, no 
reason why they should not choose their 
pleasant courses here. 

About the time when this was quite de- 
cided, they had word of Uncle Jasper. In 
the quarters to which he had been con- 
veyed, he was at first most bitterly at a 
loss; girded at his surroundings; fought 
against every care; seemed to hate the 
sight of any fellow man. Buta great change 
had been worked in him, and he was, they 
told Sophie, quite happy and contented 


, 


since they had given him to treasure a |, 


little toy sword. 
(THE END) 
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Since 1854 


Standing squarely behind every 
Curtis product is our 71 years of 
successful manufacturing ex- 
perience, the last 28 of which have 
been devoted to the design and 
manufacture of air compressors 
and compressed air equipment. 


Curtis Compressors are manu- 
factured from the raw product in 
our modern plant covering 17% 
acres. Our organization is nearly 
half as old as the nation itself. We 
have a reputation to live up to, 
and the capital and resources to 
do it. These are your assurances 
that your Curtis Compressor is 
not likely to become an “‘orphan.”’ 


iS 


Air Compressors 


and Air Stands 


CURTIS 
STYLE V 


Two-stage Outfit, 
Sizes 3-4 to 2 H. P. 
Automatic Starter. 


CURTIS . 

FEATURES : 

Controlled splash oiling system—stays clean, 
saves oil. Fan flywheel helps cool cylinders and 
increases efficiency. Head removable without 
loosening pipe connections. Hand unloader (or 
centrifugal on automatic outfits) permits start- 
ing unloaded against full tank pressure. No 
spitting of oil when the Curtis Automatic cuts 
out. Curtis two-stage has copper intercooler, 
the most efficient metal for this purpose. Many 
other features. 

Curtis Air Stands are made either column or 
low type, free from all complicated parts, auto- 
matic valves and the like, which quickly get 
out of order—present many exclusive features. 
Jobbers, Garages, Service Stations and Re- 
pair Shops—Write for full information on 
the complete CURTIS line. 


CURTIS PNEUMATIC MACHINERY CO. 
1676 Kienlen Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 537-B Hudson Terminal, N.Y. City 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: Joseph St. Mars, 
Limited, 206 Church St., Toronto, 814 Sterling Bank 

Building, Winnipeg 


1676 Kienlen Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Send full particulars on items checked. 


1 arr CoMPRESSORS [J AIR STANDS 


Address 
Jobber’s Name. ' 
Address 
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The Cincle 
“Pertect Circle” 


Users 


IN ALL MODELS* 


* Apperson * Franklin * Paige 

* Cadillac * Hupmobile * Pierce-Arrow 
* Chandler * Kissel * Rickenbacker 
* Chrysler * Marmon * Rollin 
*Cunningham ~* Maxwell * Stutz 


* Duesenberg * Miller Race Cars * Willys-Knight 


IN MODELS INDICATED 
Auburn 6°43 and 8 Nash 131 


Davis Series 90 Packard 8 
Elcar 6 and 8 Peerless 6 
Flint 6-40 Reo 6 
Jordan 8 Roamer 6 | 


Moon Series A and Newport 


REG.US. PAT. OFF. 


PISTON RINGS 


‘TOMMY MILTON SAYS: “In the years that I have used PERFE(T 
CIRCLE Oil-Regulating rings I have not changed a spark plug in ey 


contest.’’ . . . More than 100 leading car and truck manufacturers ve 
PERFECT CIRCLES as standard equipment. . . . One PERFE! 
OIL-REGULATING CIRCLE Oil-Regulating ring on each piston is insurance against 
TYPE, 60c and up pumping, and excessive oil-consumption. It will pay you to msist 0 
COMPRESSION TYPE* PERFECT CIRCLES in your new car, or when having new rings 
30c and up stalled in your present car. Sold and installed everywhere by progis 
*For best results, always use sive car dealers and repairmen. 
sion rings in combination with INDIANA PISTON RING COMPANY - HAGERSTOWN, INDIANA, U. &. A 
sion rings in combDination with eo ; ’ Py * . 
Be PERE ECs CLRCUEAOt, J. H. TEETOR, President; C. N. TEETOR, Vice-President and General Manager 
achat HR Ss 3 Export Sales Department, 549 West Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Oil-Regulating Piston RB 


Write name and address in margin and mail for valuable piston ring data. Indicate whether Repairman|_] Car Dealerl_] or G™ 


Patented 
March 29, 1910 
May 2, 1922 
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hotel keeper can gouge a guest, he won’t 
hesitate to adopt it. 

Consider the system of charging for 
matches. Imagine a guest going into the 
smoking room of an American hotel and 
being obliged to hunt up the hall porter to 
buy matches if he wanted a light. Why, 
he’d jump that outfit, from manager down 
to bellhop! Yet we may come to it some 
day—the cover charge and the bread-and- 
butter charge were the entering wedges. 

Women seem to resent more the custom 
of charging for writing paper, but to me 
this business of matches represents the pet- 
tiest, meanest, rattiest economy in thewhole 
Continental scheme of graft. The man who 
first thought of it must have belonged to 
the lowest form of animal life, and I’ll bet 
he doesn’t need matches where he is. 

SANITATION. Latin and Eastern ideas of 
sanitation differ somewhat from ours. They 
don’t have any. 


Adventures of a Latin Loaf 


Take only the one instance of bread. 
Special precautions insure that ours reaches 
the table spotlessly clean, free from a speck 
of dust. The loaves have individual wrap- 
pers, or emerge from the shelves of a de- 
livery truck that one could eat a meal off of, 
it is so clean. But in Latin countries and 
the East—well, list to the adventures of a 
loaf. Not a wild or exceptional loaf, for an 
isolated case is valueless for citation, but 
just an ordinary, everyday, middle-class 
loaf. 

We were stopping at a small hotel on the 
Continent and were returning from a walk 
one day when out of a bakeshop emerged a 
boy, carrying four loaves of bread. Two 
were of the round doughnut pattern so 
popular abroad, and these he wore over his 
arm. The two others he carried in his 
hands. Wrapped up in paper? Don’t be 
silly! 

Well, he went along whistling, taking a 
kick at some object in the road now and 
again. He was the usual Continental boy, 
just as clean as any of them. A couple of 
blocks from where he started, he flushed 
some friends who proposed a game of 
marbles, so he stopped, chucked the bread 
on the ground and went to it. They played 
with a big circle drawn in the dirt. 

In less than two minutes they fell to 
wrangling. The delivery urchin hunched 
every shot; but even when screaming at- 
tention was drawn to the foul, he refused 
to disgorge what he had won by it, and 
likewise declined to change his style of 
play. Anybody could see that here was fine 
material for some Foreign Office. 

The argument grew louder and hotter. 
It sounded like two Paris taxi drivers pass- 
ing in crowded traffic. Then one of the 
players abruptly grew silent; he stared 
hard at the delivery boy a minute, and we 
saw him turn pale. It was plain that some- 
thing big was coming off. It did too. With 
white, tragic face, this youth suddenly 
stepped forward and hit the delivery kid a 
littleslap ontheface. Thiswashorrible. In- 
stantly all was hubbub. Somebody turned 
loose a kick, and the delivery boy became 
hard pressed. In this emergency he natu- 
rally turned to his readiest weapon—he 
grabbed one of the loaves and took a swipe 
at an opponent that sent him flying ten feet. 
It was a strain, but the bread was strongly 
welded and held together. Then he picked 
up another loaf, and swinging it like a 
scythe, cleared a path for himself and fled. 
They appeared glad to let him go. 

He went his way, clutching the bread to 
his smock; but until he was out of sight of 
the others, he kept turning to yell taunts 
and insults, and twice he laid his load down 
in the dust of the road in order to hurl 
stones. He was a game kid, all right. 

We saw quite a few children making 
their way homeward with nude loaves of 
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“When a feller needs a brake!” 


This chart 
shows the 
distances in 
which your 
car should 
stop—if your 
brakes are 


Will your car do this ? 


SPEED 
PER HOUR 


With 
Four Wheel 
Brakes 


With 
Two Wheel 
Brakes 


eect T is not the reckless speed-fiend who is 

responsible for the greatest number of 
smash-ups. Most accidents occur under fifteen 
miles an hour. 


The dense stream of traffic proceeding by dots 
and dashes! The ever-present jay walker! 
The crowds of pedestrians who are thinking 
of everything under the sun except their own 
safety! Those are the things that make a relia- 
ble brake the first thought of a careful driver. 


How are your brakes? Have them inspected 
today. By a Thermoid garage man, for choice. 
Then if they need renewing he will line them 
with Thermoid—the reliable lining made by 
one of the world’s largest and oldest makers 
of automotive products. The lining known to 
make brakes safe and keep them safe. 


If you are having annoyance with brakes that slip or 
squeak or stick, Thermoid will cure the trouble. Because 
Thermoid is hydraulic compressed. All the “ give’ has 
been taken out. “Thermoid’’ doesn't have to “settle 
down”’ after being installed. It is on the job from the word 
“go."’ And stays on the job. 


The 40 per cent. extra material we put into Thermoid 
gives it 4o per cent. longer life. 


THERMOID RUBBER COMPANY 
Factories and Main Offices 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Makers of Rexoid Transmission Lining, Thermoid- 


_. oe 
Universal 

Pee sien Joints and 
a the flechenieg 
est ubber 
Brake CHILMOY Goods 
Lining 

aie, Brake Lining 


ke 
Service 


ee 


ne rmoy, 


Hydraulic Compressed 


Brake Lining © 
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Kampkook No. 4 is America’s finest 
camp stove. Has 10%4x19% inch cooking 
surface, 10x19 inch warming shelf, folding 
adjustable wind-shield. Finished in baked 
olive drab enamel. Price in U. S. $10.50. 


—Kampkook 
Your Supper 


Instead of a stifling, sweltering 
kitchen, substitute a picnic-site in 
the open—cooled by soothing, re- 
freshing breezes. The drudgery of 
meal preparation is transformed into 
an appetizing pleasure—with 
Kampkook. 


Here’s Why Kampkook Leads: 


1. Convenient as a gas range and faster. 

2. Going full blast in two minutes in any weather. 

3. Makes a hot, clean, spreading blue flame from 
motor gas—no smoke, soot or odor. 

4. Nothing to break, nothing loose—simple to 
operate. 

5. Instantly detachable tank with built-in fun- 
nel, easily filled. Always cool. No chance 
for leaks—absolutely safe. 

6. Burners will not burn out or clog. 

7. Open iron grate—improves combustion. 

8. Self-contained folding wind-shield. 

9. Cool valves built in—can’t lose them. 

10. Sturdy folding legs—absolutely rigid. 

11. Safe any place. 

12. Good heater in damp, cool weather. 

13. Folds like a suit case—ALL inside. 

14. The original—the result of 29 years’ manu- 
facturing experience. 


Send for your copy of Kampkookery 
—a wonderbook of camping hints for 
the motor camper—free, 


In-built efficiency, dependa- 
bility and sturdiness are a re- 
sult of 29 years’ manufactur- 
ing experience, and are largely 
responsible for Kampkook’s 
popularity. 


Four models, $7.00to $14.30, at 
your sporting goods dealer’s. 


AMERICAN 
GAS MACHINE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Albert Lea, Minn. 
Dept. K 2, New York, N. Y. 
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bread in their arms. Meeting acquaint- 
ances, they would set the bread down on the 
sidewalk while they played. A youth came 
along with a fresh baking atop his head on a 
wooden tray. Some workmen were sweep- 
ing out a yard and dust flew in all direc- 
tions. It did not seem to bother him, for he 
paused to hold parley with them. 

Meanwhile our delivery boy had chanced 
upon another going in the same direction. 
This latter had a donkey whose panniers 
were filled with vegetables. They joined 
forces. The donkey being stubborn, each 
of them took a loaf and whacked the beast 
forward. 

“Great Scott!’ I exclaimed with horror. 
“‘T wonder who’ll have to eat that stuff.’’ 

We didn’t find out until next day, when I 
happened to pass the kitchen yard of our 
hostelry and beheld an urchin peeling po- 
tatoes. His face seemed vaguely familiar. 
I looked again—it was the delivery boy. 

Tips. Half the mental misery of man- 
kind derives from irresolution, the other 
half from repentance. Consequently the 
man who has to tip his way every day is 
100 per cent miserable. He’s always worry- 
ing over what he shall give. He asks his 
wife what he ought to tip this guy and she 
says five cents, and he flies into a rage, and 
she inquires what he asked her for then. 
Deciding the amounts spoils the day for 
him, because he is going to feel rotten no 
matter on which side he errs. If he gives 
too little, there is either a reproachful cold- 
ness and whispering that make him feel 
cheap, or a frank outcry that advertises his 
niggardliness to all the world. 

After a while he gets to a point where he 
can’t even take a ride without pondering 
miserably on how much he’ll give the driver; 
he can’t go into a mosque without a lot of 
wretched haggling with himself over what 
the guide ought to get for his trouble. One 
minute he is firmly resolved to stick to the 
minimum from now on. Then he visualizes 
the reactions and the sort of service he will 
receive, and he says, ‘‘Shucks, I’m here to 
enjoy myself. To hell with the expense!” 
And having thus determined to let her rip 
and scatter largess, he proceeds to blame 
himself for a fool, and his wife helps him. 

This agony of spirit can be avoided if a 
fellow will fix a scale of tipping and cling to 
it. Let him make it whatever his fancy or 
his needs dictate, provided he is steadfast, 
for, once resolved on a course, all his un- 
happiness vanishes. 


For Service Rendered 


Women don’t appear to be bothered 
nearly so much over this.question. Some- 
times I think it’s because they’re stronger, 
or have finer feelings, or something. That 
must be it. 

I remember seeing a Maine lady walk a 
guide seven hours a day for a week in 
Tunis, pumping him with questions until 
his tongue hung out. He carried parcels for 
her, ran errands, waited on her hand and 
foot—did about everything except hook her 
up. The time came for departure. There 
stood the guide, grinning expectantly. 
Would he be able to pay for his house with 
the tip? 

““You’ve been very polite and obliging,”’ 
she said graciously, opening her purse. And 
then she handed him twenty-seven cents 
and walked off with the radiant expression 
that springs from a generous deed. 

The guide never said a word. He did 
open his mouth and seemed to be trying to 
express his gratitude, but before he could 
make the grade, friends tenderly led him 
away. 

Tipping is the most discouraging phase 
of travel. It is so demeaning. One grows 
to despise his fellow man. He comes to the 
conclusion that 90 per cent of human nature 
in the older countries is made up of con- 
sciencelessgreed. Theaverage tourist would 
cheerfully lump all tips into one payment, 
and then add something for the manager to 
top off, just to be rid of the irritation and 
resentment and petty hagglings. But were 
he to do this, he would be obliged to tip just 
as before, in addition. 
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One of the quaintest conceits by which 
travelers are gypped is the 10 per cent 
charge for service added to hotel bills in 
many countries. It isn’t a new system—it 
had been tried before, with the natural 
result of this extra 10 per cent becoming 
gradually merged into the regular rates for 
rooms—but it was dropped for a while and 
then revived shortly after the war. 

I first ran into it in Milan in 1920. That 
was the year when the Reds seized a num- 
ber of factories in Italy and proclaimed a 
new era of independence for the masses, and 
fair dealing for all mankind except the 
hated middle classes who owned property. 
At lunch, the waiter handed back the tip I 
left on the table for him. 

““What’s the idea?”’ I inquired. 

‘Well, sir, we don’t think a man ought 
to take tips.’’. 

“Fine! Why?” 

‘Because it’s bad for his self-respect. To 
bow and scrape for a few pennies—bah! 
No real man ought to do it. He should be 
paid only for what he does, and not accept 
charity.” 

Here was the spirit of our forefathers, 
here was the proud independence that makes 
conquerors of men. I congratulated him. 


A Continental Shine 


““Yes,’’ he continued, “‘the old system 
was rotten. It cheated us, sir. The head 
waiter and the concierge, they used to 
grab nearly everything, so now they just 
add 10 per cent to the bill for service and 
the management distributes it. By that 
method everybody gets a fair share.” 

“‘T see,’ I said. Just so long as it was a 
fixed charge and not dependent on the good 
nature and generosity of the customer, who 
might be a stingy cuss, the tipping system 
did not hurt their dignity. Well, there was 
something in it, I refleected—many a tower- 
ing figure at home would take a tip if it was 
disguised and big enough. So we parted on 
comradely terms. 

The next year I returned to the Conti- 
nent. By that time the 10 per cent extra 
on the bill was in almost general use, ‘‘ being 
added to all accounts for tips and service, 
thus freeing visitors from the disagreeable 
system of individual tipping.”’ 

An excellent idea! But so was the League 
of Nations. A lot of propositions accept- 
able in theory become merely new weapons 
for gouging. Just try not tipping in those 
10 per cent extra places, that’s all! You’ll 
mighty soon get that kind of service. And 
so my fellow countrymen are paying 10 per 
cent to the management for gratuities, and 
another 10 or 15 per cent in individual dis- 
bursements in order to secure those little 
attentions contemplated in the first charges 
for rooms and meals. 

SHINES. Last year at Le Touquet I ran 
into an old friend in a lamentable con- 
dition. I mean, he was. He was wandering 
about with a wild, distrait look, and from 
time to time would stop to gaze in puzzled 
fashion at the ground, muttering feebly the 
while. Something was on his mind. What 
could it be? 

A glance at his shoes suggested the cause 
of his aberration—he had had a Continental 
shine. His tans were streaked with black 
and lavender, glossed o’er with a sort of 
silvery sheen. 

LANGUAGES. The language difficulties 
dwindle each year. Paris is now the most 
beautiful of all American cities, and no 
matter how far afield one wanders, he will 
find people who speak English. Conse- 
quently, so far as a traveler’s needs are con- 
cerned, a command of languagesis relatively 
unimportant. Doubtless a scholar equipped 
with several languages gleans a lot that is 
missed by the hurrying bourgeois with only 
one, and he can show off too; yet I have 
had occasion to observe that the finest 
linguists are invariably working for a rough- 
neck who can hardly speak his own tongue 
correctly. 

As for myself, I seldom have to draw very 
hard on my store of languages. ‘‘Hey, 
garcon”’ and “un autre’? and a few apt 
phrases of that nature prove ample for my 
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gunboat will be dispatched, or the govern- 
ment of this cheap two-by-four country 
will hear from the State Department at 
Washington—yes, sir! 

It isan odd thing that foreigners are much 
more impressed by a big front and loud 
talk than are our people at home. One 
would think that their centuries of civiliza- 
tion might have taught them. We know 
that the louder, the cheaper, whether as re- 
gards humans or automobiles; but it isn’t 
that way on the Continent. There, a good 
automobile is one which can roar like a pa- 
rade of motorcycles, and no self-respecting 
chauffeur would dream of going soberly 
through a village. He opens the cut-out 
and thunders through at fifty miles an 
hour, making the walls reel, and sending 
pedestrians and chickens and dogs scam- 
pering wildly for safety. European motor- 
ists have the same savage scorn for the man 
on foot as the mounted gentry of old enter- 


_tained for the peasants who sweated to 


maintain them. 


When American Meets American 


It’s the same with humans; the impor- 
tant personage is the one who comes bulg- 
ing in with the world-is-mine air. Him they 
bow down to; they dust his shoes. What 
wonder then that so many Americans of 
dubious standing in their own country bulk 
large abroad and cut a swath that dum- 
founds their erstwhile associates in the 
old home town? 

Money explains it, for it counts far more 
in Europe than it does in America. It is the 
only key to fashionable portals an American 
requires in some countries abroad. We will 
work harder to make money than any 
people in the world; but, once made, hold 
it rather lightly. Over there they wor- 
ship it. 

A man with ten million dollars could 
mingle with any society he might choose 
abroad. We have lots of them in the United 
States who couldn’t get nearer to the inner 
circles than a charity prize fight in Madi- 
son Square Garden. If this were not so, 
New York’s social sets would be over- 
whelmed and remade every year, because 
there is so much money in the country, and 
multis with ambitious wives are constantly 
trying to crash the gate. Anything in the 
hands of great numbers of people loses dis- 
tinction, and so something more than 
money is required for social prominence in 
America. 

This subject naturally calls to mind the 
frequent complaints one hears from tour- 
ists that Americans are inclined to be up- 
pish with fellow countrymen abroad. That 
may well be, for, next only to the islanders, 
we are the most snobbish on the globe. We 
fawn on big names and the latest big noise; 
we don’t want to bother with those who 
haven’t shoved their heads above the tall 
grass. At the same time I could never 
quite grasp the force of the argument that a 
traveling American owes a patriotic duty 
to warm up to every fellow voyager from 
his own country. Why? Supposing he 
doesn’t happen to like his looks? What if 
he suspects a touch? It seems to me he is 
entitled to the same right to select his 
acquaintances when abroad as he demands 
at home. 

New Yorkers are generally the butt of 
this criticism. A certain supercilious air 
many of them carry into casual contacts 
persuades the bluff, honest-hearted people 
who are yearning for a sympathetic bosom 
to which they may confide all their business 
and domestic affairs, that New Yorkers are 
trying to patronize them. They naturally 
resent it, and go around muttering fervent 
expressions of a desire to bust somebody on 
the jaw. For my part, New Yorkers seem 
to vary as much as people from any other 
part of the world, and the rule holds good 
that a person sure of his position is never 
consciously uppish with anybody. 

Not long ago my trail happened to cross 
that of a foot-loose tourist from Kansas, 
who complained that he suffered from low 
blood pressure. He was doing his best to 
bring it up to normal, and everybody was 
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trying to help him. One evening at the 
cocktail hour it occurred to me that the 
moment was opportune for some cure, so I 
hunted around, but could not find the 
Kansan until I arrived at the door of the 
bar. And then I perceived that he didn’t 
need any help; so I paused. He was stand- 
ing sideways to the mahogany, with one 
foot on the rail, and the world was his. At 
the other end, two New Yorkers of my 
acquaintance were just finishing a drink. 

“Say,’’ said my friend, “you look like 
Americans. I’m American too.” 

The announcement did not appear to 
startle them. One of them merely admitted 
that there were a good many about. 

“Have a drink?’’ continued the gent 
from Kansas. 

“We've just had one, thanks.” It was 
said civilly, but they went-on with their 
conversation. My friend glared a minute, 
muttered something under his breath and 
came out into the lounge. 

“What d’you know about that?’ he 
bellowed. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“Those two guys in there tried to high- 
tone me. Yes, they did too. Shucks, New 
Yorkers make me sick! Where do they get 
that stuff? Huh? The poor ignorant no- 
accounts—why, I wouldn’t be seen at a dog 
fight with either of those birds!” 

“Then why M4 
“Oh, I just thought I’d be friendly, and 
ask # 

“But they’re all right. They’re pretty 
good scouts.” 

“The hell they are! Too stuck up to take 
a drink with another American, hey? Why 
shouldn’t Americans be friendly when they 
run into one another in a strange country? 
Thank the Lord, it isn’t like that out where 
I come from. One man’s just as good as the 
next out there, and if anybody tried to act 
different he’d get a wallop on the jaw. 
That’s the kind of people we grow out in 
Gawd’s country, and don’t you forget it.” 


Tales of Three:Week Trippers 


I agreed, and we shook hands warmly on 
it, for that is precisely the breed we grow in 
grand old Texas too. Oneman’s just as good 
as another there—if he isn’t a Republican. 
Democracy is no idle catchword with us, 
but the key to all our actions. Of course, a 
man from Honey Grove will naturally high- 
tone a guy from Wills Point; but we scorn 
the cold aloofness toward one’s fellow man 
practiced on the Atlantic Seaboard. It 
gets under a free-born citizen’s skin and 
stirs our fiery Southern hearts to resent- 
ment. So we went back to the bar, from 
which the New Yorkers had departed for 
some reason or other—they must have had 
to catch a boat, I think—and we settled this 
business of democratic friendliness toward 
one’s neighbors, and a lot of other burn- 
ing social problems too. Yes, sir, we did. 

Came the soft languor of another sum- 


mer’s eve, as they say in Hollywood, and | 
once more I went in search of my friend | 


from Kansas. To save useless hunting, I 
went straight to the spot this time. He 
occupied his accustomed post, but his usual 
ease was painfully lacking. In fact he looked 
as though wishful to be gone from that 
place. Another American tourist had him 
by the lapel of his coat and was edging close 
up in convivial good-fellowship. 

“‘T saw your name when you wrote it on 
the paper for the concierge just now, Mr. 
Duffy,’’ he was saying. ‘“‘That’s my home 
town too. Well, well, well! Ain’t the world 
small though? To think of running into 
anybody from dear old Say, d’you 
know Joe Spivy? You don’t? What’s 
your business? Maybe you know Mawruss 
Hirsch then? Sure, you must know Maw- 
russ—manager for Stiegel Brothers. Say, 
this is great—I gotta tell Minnie—to think 
of running across an old friend like this 
way over here. Ain’t the world small 
though? Let’s have a drink. Say, bar- 
keep, two more of them ——” 

But the gentleman from Kansas said 
very firmly that he did not care for a drink. 
He had just finished one, thanks. And as 
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ESTORE silence, power, com- 
pression, flexibility, and re- 
duce your oil and gas expense 
thru the use of guaranteed Apex 
Innerings. One Apex under each 
piston ring results in stopping 
piston slap and oil pumping 
without the necessity 
of regrinding or 
reboring. E 


EACH 


A small Apex Innering in- 
vestment, plus installation cost, 
puts your motor (all makes) in 
smooth-running condition. 
Thousands upon thousands of 
car owners know what it means 
to have an APEX-equipped 
motor—pick-up and power, at 
minimum expense. 


Apex are guaranteed to stop pis- 
ton slap and oil pumping without 
reboring. 


Apex save gas and. oil; do away with 
fouled plugs and reduce carbon. 


Apex are made from special im- 

ported steel—maintains its original 
resiliency up to 900°F. (over three 
times the boiling point of water). 


Apex centralize and stabilize pis- 

tons without exerting undue out- 
ward pressure on the piston rings—no 
undue wearing of cylinders. 


Apex are patented, and the scien- 

tifically engineered design of 
rounded points and reverse curves 
holds piston ring face true with cylin- 
der wall. They take up all play in pis- 
tons and cylinders. 


Apex give perfect contact with 

the cylinder thruout the entire 
face of the piston ring—not just part 
of it. 

Apex are guaranteed to do all we 

claim for them. (Guarantee Tag 
packed in each box.) 


Look for the six-cornered yellow 
and black guarantee tag—it is 
your protection. Accept no other 
than the original, Genuine Apex 
Innerings. 


See your garageman—ask him 
to install Genuine Apex—you’ll 
never regret it. If he cannot 
supply you, write us direct. 


Dealers ask your jobber sales- 
man about ‘‘Apex.’’ (Jobbers are 
invited to write for facts.) 


THOMSON MEFG. CO. 


Peoria, Illinois 


“Tf it isn’t an Apex— 
it isn’t an Innering”’ 
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Why a Touring Car if you want a Sedan? 


In one of the three Sedans pictured here you can 
suit both purse and fancy, and enjoy the easy 
comfort of a closed car at very little more than 
open-car cost. So, if you really want a sedan, 
{and these are sedans and not coaches], price need 
not stand in your way. 


This 5-passenger Sedan on the new and already 
famous ELCAR Eight-in-Line chassis is priced the 
same as the Eight-in-Line 7-passenger Touring 
Car— $2265 f. 0. b. Elkhart, Indiana. Included are 
four-wheel brakes and balloon tires. 


The recently- announced ELCAR- Lycoming Six 
5-passenger, 4-door Sedan is priced at $1595 f.0.b. 
Elkhart, Indiana. It costs little more than the 
touring car on the same chassis, and is relatively 
a greater value for the man who desires closed 
car comfort. 


The ELCAR 4-55 4-door Sedan is a combination of 
the best features of sedan and brougham, and is 
priced at $1395, f.0.b. Elkhart, Indiana. It is com- 
modious and easy- riding, with a vibrationless 
5-bearing Lycoming motor—and costs not a great 
deal more than the four cylinder touring model. 


AXWELL BUILT Yj 
AN 


DEALERS: Write for full description of com- 
plete ELCAR line and agency proposition. 


ELCAR MOTOR COMPANY 
Elkhart, Indiana 


Builders of Fine Vehicles Since 1873 


SLCARS 


A WELL BUILT CAR 
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he said it, he regarded his fellow townsman 
with a cold eye. Nothing abashed, the lat- 
ter continued to massage his shoulder and 
query him, being deeply concerned as to 
whether he knew Nate Thomas, or Ballard 
Crow, or Sam Butler. At last my friend 
escaped and joined me in the writing room. 
He was snorting wrathfully. 

“What d’you know about that?’ he 
inquired. 

“What’s up now?” 

“Why, a bird tried to get clubby with me 
in the bar just because we come from the 
same town. Can you beat it? I sure enough 
gave him a frost though. What does he 
expect, I wonder? Wants me to fall on his 
neck and kiss him? Gee, some people’ve 
got a nerve!”’ 

Thoughtful travelers must often have 
been struck by the extraordinary impor- 
tance others attach to their sight-seeing 
exploits. Arrived home, you have the usual 
joyous reunions. At the first opportunity 
you haul out the album of snapshots and 
picture post cards—and right away, some- 
body cuts in with a recital of adventures 
that make your own sound like the minutes 
of the Tuesday Reading Club. 

It has always been a profound mystery 
to me why others have so much more 
colorful adventures than I do, and in the 
same places too. I never go into a gath- 
ering of any kind that I don’t have to listen 
to some hair-raising experiences a three- 
week tripper ran into during a pop call at 
some foreign port. And all the stay-at- 
homes gape and exclaim. 

Manifestly something is wrong with me. 
Possibly the imaginative faculty is absent— 
a man can be a conscientious liar and still 
not be a good one. However, my observa- 
tion has been that most travelers err in as- 
suming that a thing is of general interest 
because it happened to themselves. Even 
the picture post cards one sends home may 
not excite the recipients to fever glow, and 
the adventures which loom so big to the 
American abroad may actually be very 
tame happenings to everybody else. 

One cloudless day I started up a moun- 
tain in Switzerland. The air was like wine, 


_ the snow-tipped peak against the sky 


seemed to beckon. Why not climb up? 
There were gorgeous views to be gained, 
and the morning was young. 


Competing With Mrs. Methuselah 


On and onI went. The trail grew steeper 
and stonier. It wound around and doubled 
back, skirted dizzy heights and shot straight 
up between cliffs. Tough going—there 
have been times in my life recently when 
I wished I was thinner—but I stuck to it. 

After about three hours I reached a patch 
of snow not very far below the peak—a 
quarter of a mile, say. Here I sat down to 
rest. No use going any farther just to be 
able to brag that I had touched the tip. 
That little distance didn’t count; besides 
I could say it anyhow. And there was a 
wide, flat, overhanging crag on which one 
could sit and gaze for twenty miles over 
lakes and hills and smiling valleys. 

Far, far below were slow-moving dots 
against the deep green of the pastures. 
The musical tinkle of cowbells was wafted 
up to me. Some goats grazed near by; 
they raised their heads to stare, as though 
to ask what dauntless human being was this 
who invaded their fastness haunts. 

I basked in the sunshine and perspired 
happily. Then a realization of what I had 
accomplished suddenlysmoteme. I glanced 
back over the trail; its perilous windings 
made my head reel. Here was an achieve- 
ment worth while! This was something to 
write home about! Better still, here was 
meat for an article—one of those snappy 
little pieces of eight thousand words or more 
that so appeals to a writer because it is 
about himself. A bit of touching up here 
and there would make a humdinger of a 
story. I’d known many a man to get big 
money for less. 

Well, I was sitting there, mopping my 
brow and thinking with awe and thanksgiv- 
ing of all the dangers I had passed, and how 


to tell about them—I ha; 
smashing lead, when a No}. 
made me turn my head. Ant 
up the same trail, was a }, 
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A Disillusioned Ei 


There was no mistaking i; 
fellow countryman from h 
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“Sure, I lived in New Yi 
And say, I wish I was back P 
a cigarette?” 
His story was one of disa)c 
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all. But they think if once 
they’d get along somehow. 
so rich.” 

There it was again—an< 
what their expectations we! 
suspected they would be iq 
pioneer work out in the sh 
in a factory, nothing couli 
America. But they visuali 2 
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Lords of the world’s 
more years of tourist prodifit 


Europe will have our share. 3 
glance at the properties ofa 
investors in every quarter ¢ 


pire; give scrutiny to the v/a 
ings of the thrifty French ‘¢ 
of their land; make a trip 0! 
territories of ‘North Africa wel 
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of American domination 
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some of the biggest business men in the coun- 
try. I figured all I had to do was to get a 
guy’s ear, and old human nature’d do the 
rest; just whisper him some special info. and 
the money’d fall out of his pocket into your 
hat. If he thought you knowed anything 
worth while, you was always good for a bet 
or two. 

But nowadays personally conducted 
toutin’ tours only flourishes at jungle meet- | 
in’s and broom-straw derbys. The days 
are gone when they used to be an old darky 
with a pocket full of all colors of chalk. And 
the birds he touted he marked with different 
colors so he could keep track of ’em and 
pick the winners from the losers. Now 
they’s other ways to get between a man and 
his money. 

Some of the professional touts of course 
do keep a correspondent at the race tracks, 
and once in a while they happen on a bit of 
information that’s worth havin’; but many 
of ’em read the papers for theirs, and pick, 
or try to pick, winners with no other as- 
sistance than the opinions that’s published | 


when a list of the entries for the next day’s | 


racin’ is announced. Then the names | 


they’ve picked as winners is wired to their | 
list of subscribers—the guys that wired | 


their money and an address. 


A New Deal All Around 


Nearly all of the sportin’ papers now 
keep a correspondent at the race tracks, and 
you’ve got to say that they’s a good many 
bright boys amongst ’em. They work hard 
and get their information first-hand. The 
news of the horses promulgated by them is 


fairly correct. Some of ’em have got quite | 


a reputation for pickin’ winners and have 
quite a followin’ so long as they stand up. 


Gwan! They ain’t no such thing as a | 
sucker list, with so many names, that you | 


buy for so much. Just advertise, and you 
got the whole country to draw from. What 
do you want? 

Well, I’ll say that if my tips never went 
wrong I’d soon have a corner on all the 
money in the country. 

Some of ’em say they picks fifteen win- 
ners out of fifteen races. I’ll tell you the 
truth, and say that if I averages 30 per cent 
of winners, I’m doin’ good. And I kinda 
think I’m as good as any. 

A turf adviser has only got to be lucky 
for a week and his pay envelope’s a sure 
thing for quite a while. Get it spread 
around that the Java Kid has picked five 
winners out of seven races and they follow 
like a flock of sheep. The more you charge 
em the easier they fall. 

It’s the day of big purses and skyrocket 
prices to get past the gate. They don’t 
think anything of offerin’ fifty thousand 
for a once-around-the-ring event. When 
they stage some of them special races like 
between Zev and Papyrus, and Epinard 
and the outfit he went against, they put the 
prices on the elevator. Nobody but million- 
aires and bootleggers can witness these 
manifestations. 


But as I was sayin’, everything has 


changed now and there is a new deal all 
around. For instance, if you advertise in 
the dailies, you have got to file a record of 
your selections before noon of the day on 
which the race takes place. The editors of 
the sporting press demand that absolutely, 
and if you want to stay in business you 
have also got to publish how the horses you 
pick finished. By the way, it may surprise 
you to know that some of these men have 
been in business for years. The old fly-by- 
night fellows that simply had an office and 
moved once a week are gone. There are a 
few of them, of course, but they can’t do 
business any more and they must be known 
before the sporting papers take their ads. 

Then, too, you have to make sure that 
your clients will get a run for their money. 
By that I mean that the owners and trainers 
have some interest more than the mere 
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purse of the race for an incentive. How is 
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Buster BRowNn JHOES 


Anwesees® 


F-270'4 


The Poetry of Motion and 
the Grace of Perfect Style 


In Buster Brown Shoes pleasing style is com- 
bined with creature comfort. To the natural grace 
of shapely feet is added the charm of artistic design 
and fashionable leathers. 


The Brown Shaping Lasts give these shoes dom- 
inant health qualities. By their aid tender muscles 


and flexible joints are protected, strengthened and 
developed in agility year after year. 


Two million parents have demonstrated these 
truths in actual practice. Ask them—and then have 
your boy or girl fitted with Buster Brown Shoes. 
Good stores everywhere sell them at $3 to $5. 


ee - 


Brown®tShoes 


For Women—and for Men 


The fascinating styles in Browni!* Shoes 
for Women invite your inspection—the 
sterling values merit your patronage — 
both are unequaled at $5 to $8. 


Browntilt Shoes for Men are specially 
styled for men of fifteen to fifty; solid 
comfort and lasting service at $5 to $8. 


Manufactured exclusively by 


Broun Oaoe Gowmmannri, Dv.00.5 os. 


THE 


Y-Inch 
Heavy Duty 
Electric Drill 
$60.00 


These well-known companies are just a few of the 
prominent motor car, truck, body and accessory manu- 
facturers who, for many years, have accepted ‘Van 
Dorn” Portable Electric Drills as practically standard 
equipment in‘their production work. 

Many of them go still further to insure the best service 
to users of their products:—They recommend to their 


service stations that ‘Van Dorn’’ Drills be used in serv- 
icing motor cars and trucks of their manufacture—a 
wonderful tribute to ‘Van Dorn” quality. 


More Power Per Pound and 
More Power Per Dollar 


of first cost is what service stations Need and Get from 
“Van Dorn’’ Drills to properly perform the increasingly 
hard work, such as, truck repairs, driving of stiff cylinder 
hones, etc. 

They need dray horses and not ponies. They Get in 
“Van Dorn” Drills greater strength, powerandendurance 
than was heretofore considered necessary in garage tools. 


Send for handsome new 48 page catalog No. 142 
showing full line of electric drills and grinders. 


The Van Dorn Electric Tool Co. 


Makers of Portable Electric Drilling, Reaming and Grinding Machines 
Cleveland, Ohio 


= SALES AND SERVICE BRANCHES 
Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Richmond, St. 
Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto. 
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CHEVROLET 
Hupmobile 


LECTRIC 
- DRILLS 


7/3" {Drill 


© 1925 
The V. D. E. T. Co 


These universal electric drills are all heavy 
duty tools in their particular size. They 
are high-powered and sturdy; perfectly 
balanced; ball-bearing throughout; auto- 


matic quick make and quick break switch; 
hardened alloy steel gears: —and all the 
other qualities you have a right to expect 
in electric drills. 


| this done? 
_ has a likely stable and you go to them and 
say, “‘Now look here, Jim, you’ve got some 
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Well, you find someone that 


pretty good two-year-olds and whenever 
you’re ready to start one, let me know. I’ll 
take care of you.” “How will you take 
care of me?”’ says Jim. ‘Well, when you 
give the word, why I’ll bet 250 or 500 for 
you.” It might be more or it might be 
less, but you have at least the assurance 
that the owner or trainer isn’t laying up his 
horse, but is going to “‘flatten’’ and the dis- 
penser of tips has got to keep up a good 
record in order to hold his following. In 
this respect, some of ’em have a great 
number of clients who follow their news 
and selections. One of them, at the time 
I write of, is able to charge twenty-five 
cents for a small sheet giving information 
on the races and publishing tips. For last- 
minute specials, as he calls them, he charges 
fifty cents. He pays for and gets the best 
information obtainable, and every item of 
interest on horses and their riders is pub- 
lished. It is said that this institution keeps 
several correspondents on the various 
tracks upon which they give information, 
and it must be said that the news gathered 
by them and the possibilities of the horses 
are about as accurate as can be got. 

Some of the larger sporting papers, too, 
give very comprehensive accounts of the 
races and coming events. The reputation of 
the men working on them, of course, is al- 
ways at stake and any time a paper’s list 
of winning horses grows the circulation in- 
creases accordingly. Publishers of racing 
papers are very anxious to protect their 
patrons in every manner possible and they 
often go to a lot of trouble and expense to 
give their readers every information in the 
world that will be a help or guidance. 

I was down to the track the other day, 
and one of the old-time bookmakers showed 
me his slate. 

“Purty short prices,’’ I squawks; “‘ purty 
limited scale you’re doin’ business on now.” 


How the Paris Mutuels Work 


“Well,” says he, “‘we have to. If you was 
to dig down in the archives at home you’d 
find a barrel of pickled fingers. It’s easy 
enough to get the money bet and round up 
your book, but you got to be infernal lucky 
if everybody makes good. You’d be sur- 
prised at the fellers now that take the gate 
for theirs—the whole race track is full of 
dead and wounded—fellers that bet on the 
finger and don’t always make good. The 
public has to pay for this. Somebody has 
got to keep the game goin’ and if it wasn’t 
for the dear common people who hold an 
old-fashioned idea that they ought to pay 
their debts—gamblin’ or otherwise—we’d 
all be out of business.”’ 

But the race tracks that runs on the 
paris mutuels have a double-barreled 
copper-bottom cinch. The tracks which are 
permitted to use ’em by the laws of the 
land generally gets about a 6 per cent 
rake-off on all the money that goes through 
the mill, and if you don’t think it’ll ante you 
to death—why, you’re just talkin’ to your- 
self. Try it once and see how quick it puts 
you out of the runnin’. Back on the New 
York tracks and others, they have, as I 
said, a perlite superstition that they ain’t 
no more bettin’. But any man can bet his 
head off, only it’s handled a good deal more 
conservative than in the old days. 

What’s the paris mutuels? Well, you 
might call it a bettin’ machine. If you 
listen now, I’ll give you the dope. It ain’t 
nothing much to understand, oncet you see 
how it works. 

First off, the race track is really the offi- 
cial stake holder for all the money bet on 
each and every horse, and as I said before, 
they get a rake-off which amounts to about 
6 per cent. 
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a citizen wished a circus on me. I always 
liked circuses and I hearkened to his spiel 
that if you had a cage full of monkeys and 
a tent full of people, away you’d go, and 
make a million dollars. So I took $10,000 
worth of stock. Well, it’s a long story, but 
I'll cut it short. Our attraction, as my part- 
ner dubbed it, went flooie out in Red Oak, 
Iowa, and the elephant herd fell to my 
share. My partner put me wise that 
trained elephants as good as ours was 
worth three thousand bucks apiece in any 
man’s country, so I kidded myself into 
thinkin’ that if he had wished me in, he was 
bowin’ me out in good shape, because they 
was six of them huge pachyderms. But my 
great grief, by and by I got the winter’s 
feed bill. Say, it was as long as the moral 
law. And that was in the good old days 
too. 

I took a coupla accelerators and started 
out Broadway to distribute my patronage. 
In the first drum I stormed, a long skinny 
guy was leanin’ up against the end of the 
bar. The theayter was in, and he was all by 
his lonely. He was draped over an empty 
glass and looked like he needed cheerin’ 


“What ho!” says I, because by this time 
I was myself again. ‘‘What’s the matter? 
Looks like you’d lost somethin’ and was 
lonesome.”’ 

The guy looked up and made a few mo- 
tions in the air which didn’t mean nothin’, 
but I waited. 


The Only Ones Who Always Win 


“Slip it to me,” says I; “‘get it off your 
chest. The cherries’ll be ripe in the spring.” 

“Say, do you know,” he groaned—‘“‘do 
you know, I been out with a carnival all 
summer. I worked hard, but here I am 
now.” 

“Yep,” I agrees, “here you are now.” 

“Well,” he continues, ‘‘I had ole Emma 
with me, the best trained bull in these 
United States, if I do say so, and I can’t get 
no work for her. Over at the Hip, Burnside 
sets the dog on me every time I pass the 
door. I can’t get no work for her, and she’s 
about et her head off.”’ 

You know I’m a soft whale most of the 
time, no matter how they hang up the num- 
bers, but this guy got my nanny for fair. 

“You’re a piker,” I yells. ‘I’m harborin’ 
six of them feed destroyers myself, and you 
was the only guy I could find in all New 
York to tell my troubles to.” 

You ast me to slip you th’ one best bet. 
Here it is, and it’s the best tip I ever 
handed out, too; free, gratis, and with no 
strings to it. 

If you stay with ’em long enough they’ll 
trim you like a drunken sailor. They’ve all 
tried it, and they’ve all pulled up in the 
same place. The real guys that gets the 
money in the speed special are the gents 
which sit behind the iron gratings and deal 
for the subscribers. It may be they’re 
passin’ out tickets or cashin’ on winnin’s, 
but win or lose, they get the money at the 
end of the day’s performance. 

Then don’t forget the race tracks them- 
selves. As I said, everybody pays now. In 
the old days, compliment’ry badges was 
free as air and could be had for the askin’. 
But nobody shillibers in now except owners 
or trainers. I read the other day where 
a feller claims he crashed the barrier at 
the Zev-Papyrus race and had to ease his 
way through three gates. Why, if the Angel 
Gabri’l fluttered down on wings and tried 
to light in the free field, they’d about arrest 
him for burglary. 

Did you ever stop to figure that when a 
man goes up against that iron-man game, 
as they call the paris mutuels, they some- 
times let him play around with his money 
for about fifteen semesters and then they 
ring the all-over bell and he’s got to go out 
and dig up a fresh bank roll? I tell you 
that old percentage game’ll beat anybody. 
It’s great sport and it’s got all other 
schemes for gettin’ between a man and his 
money beat forty ways from the jack and 
all the way from the ace to the rack. 

That’s the one best bet of the day. 
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There’s Something Better 
than a Shave with 
a New Blade'— 


HE USED to think that there was nothing better than 
a shave with a new blade. Now he knows that he 
was wrong. 


He has learned that a new blade will give him a much 
smoother shave if he first strops it on a Twinplex. 


Not only has he discovered a new shaving comfort, but 
also a saving in time, for now he strops and shaves with 
a keen edge in less time than he shaved before. 


He strops his new blades on Twinplex and produces 
an edge that is a dream for shaving. He uses the same 
blade over and over again, just giving it a few turns on 
Twinplex before each shave. 


He finds himself on the well groomed side of society 
with a new joy in the way his face looks and feels. He 
revels in the velvet smoothness of the skin on his 
Twinplex Face. 


Send for Free Twinplex Stropped Blade 


Name your razor and we will send you a new 
blade stropped on Twinplex. We want you to 
enjoy a real shave. The difference between a 
new unstropped blade and a new blade strop- 
ped on Twinplex will amaze you. 


Most any good dealer will sell you a Twinplex on 
approval. Sold with a long time guarantee. Put one 
in your shaving kit today. 


TWINPLEX SALES CO.,1606 Locust St., St. Louis 


Jwinplex Siropper 


Gi 


Models for 7 Popular Razors & 2 
| Prices *322 to $502 ef 


os, 
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Genuine Porcelain Enamel 
inside and outside, 


BO HN 


SYPHON REFRIGERATOR 


Adaptable to mechanical 
refrigeration as well as ice. 


F guests were dined in the 

kitchen the immaculate appear- 
ance and quality of the equipment 
would be important. A _ lustrous, 
crystal clean porcelain refrigerator, 
with the quality insigne—BoHN 
SYPHON—on the name plate, would 
be paramount. 


Whether guests ever see the re- 
frigerator or not, even the hidden 
niceties of their comfort are a part 
of the refinement of entertaining; 
and the appreciation and health of 
the immediate family are no less 
important to household happiness. 


The same system of super venti- 
lation that meets the exacting re- 
quirements of Pullman Dining Cars 
on all American railroads, without 
exception, is built into the BoHN 
SYPHON refrigerator that goes into 
your home. 


An important joint announcement 
by all BOHN refrigerator dealers will 
be made in The Saturday Evening 
Post—June 20th issue. 


BOHN. 
REFRIGERATOR 
COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Factory Retail Salesrooms 
in the following cities : 


New YorK—5 East 46th St. 
BostoN—246 Boylston St. 
CuHIcAGo—68 East Washington St. 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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the War of 1812. But the alarmist finds in 
this conflict much to support his theories. 
It must be admitted, our school histories to 
the contrary notwithstanding, that the first 
part of this war presented an almost un- 
broken succession of humiliating defeats 
upon land. The most disgraceful episode in 
our military annals was when only 5000 
British soldiers marched leisurely from the 
ocean to Washington and burned the Capi- 
tol, unopposed except by some militia, 
which ran away at the first fire, and a few 
sailors who stood their ground too long. 
The Hartford Convention is almost for- 
gotten now, but no record of present-day 
pacifists could more than equal the acts of 
that assembly, composed as it was of promi- 
nent Federalists who were so bitterly op- 
posed to this war and so ready to submit to 
anything from Great Britain rather than 
fight, that it was even proposed that New 
England should secede from the Union in 
order to obtain peace. 


Disarmament That Worked 


It is often said that the War of 1812 
settled nothing, for the treaty that ended it 
did little more than leave the respective 
parties where they were before the war be- 
gan. But the compact of 1817, which sup- 
plemented that which closed the war, origi- 
nated and put into effect a principle which, 
unfortunately, does not seem to have been 
used again until more than 100 years after, 
when the Disarmament Conference was 
called. Under the provisions of the latter 
treaty, and by mutual agreement, on a 
boundary line of 3000 miles between this 
country and Canada not a soldier stands on 
guard, not a fort has been built, not a 
cannon is mounted, nor does even a small 
warship float on the broad surface of the 
Great Lakes. It was the first time that the 
folly of competitive armament was recog- 
nized. There is nothing like it elsewhere in 
the world and this condition has been main- 
tained so long that on both sides of the line 
we have come to treat it as a matter of 
course instead of one of the great achieve- 
ments of farsighted statesmen. Originally 
the agreement which keeps this line clear of 
all military and naval preparations was 
probably to the advantage of England. At 
the present time it is to our advantage, if to 
the advantage of either country. Evi- 
dently they have no alarmists in Canada— 
nor in England, for that matter—for we 
never hear of any proposition to change 
this arrangement. As the situation stands, 
England has given a hostage to the United 
States which ought, in some degree, to 
quiet the fears of even the most excited 
alarmist. 

But we are not concerned with prior ar- 
rangements except as they affect present 
conditions. Abundant examples can be 
cited in our own history of the effect of 
want of preparation. The question is, Are 
we in danger today? Considering the Navy 
as our most important line of defense, this 
question can best be answered by briefly 
tracing its development and ascertaining 
its present condition as compared with 
those of England and Japan. No other na- 
tion has a navy that’is comparable to that 
of the United States. 

This country has always been in the ad- 
vance in naval architecture. The victories 
of our frigates in the War of 1812 were due 
not alone to the skill and valor of our sailors, 
but to the fact that the vessels themselves 
were superior to those of the British with 
which they were matched. Our sailing 
vessels were long the queens of the ocean 
and left in their wake the slower ships of 
other nations. We were among the first to 
use steam in our vessels of war and the first 
to build a warship with a screw propeller. 
At the same time, from the War of 1812 
down to the Civil War, our Navy was so 
much inferior to that of England as to be 
utterly outclassed, but we always had a 
superiority in some vessels, Shortly before 
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the Civil War we built six steam frigates 
which at that time had no equal in any 
other fleet. 

The Civil War obliged us to create a new 
Navy, and again we forged to the front in 
naval construction. The invention of the 
turret ship, of which the Monitor was the 
first example, revolutionized naval con- 
struction. The turrets of the larger Moni- 
tors were protected by armor that was im- 
pregnable to any gun then mounted in any 
navy, and also carried guns of a larger cali- 
ber than were on any ship of other nations. 
Great Britain and France built armored 
vessels, but though superior in speed to the 
Monitor they were inferior in armor and 
armament, and for the time being the 
United States became an important naval 
power. 

But the Monitors represented only the 
beginnings of a type of naval construction. 
They were very slow, with poor seagoing 
qualities, although they succeeded in cross- 
ing both the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
and they could not fight in a heavy seaway. 
The gun turrets of the Monitor still remain, 
but in nearly every other respect the de- 
sign has been abandoned. 

After the Civil War our Navy was main- 
tained only for a short time and then was 
neglected. For some years we spent only 
about $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 on the 
Navy, and practically nothing on new con- 
struction. Finally every vessel in it was 
obsolete, and the beginnings of a new Navy 
were made by building a few small cruisers 
and gunboats in President Cleveland’s first 
administration. From then on, an increas- 
ing amount was expended upon it until in 
Roosevelt’s time it came to be ranked as 
one of the great navies of the world. At 
the time the World War broke out, though 
still far inferior to that of England, it was 
little, if at all, below that of Germany, 
which was generally ranked second. 

In naval architecture we were continually 
in the advance. We built the first battle- 
ships with all big guns in the main battery. 
This type was subsequently known as 
dreadnoughts, from the name of the first 
English vessel of this class. We also later 
built the first battleship with an electric 
drive and the first with three big guns in the 
turret. There are no more powerful battle- 
ships in any navy than our three battle- 
ships that were last constructed. 


Our Advance in Sea Power 


In the meantime a great change had been 
taking place in sea power since our Navy 
originally came into existence. Great Brit- 
ain, which at one time made the boast that 
its navy was a match for that of all the 
other nations of the world when combined, 
had later adopted the principle that it 
would keep its navy equal to that of any 
other two powers. The rise of the American 
Navy to the place which has been described 
caused England to declare that it did not 
regard our naval construction as aimed 
against it, and that thereafter it would seek 
only to be the first naval power of the world 
and keep its navy equal to that of any 
two nations excluding that of the United 
States. 

From the close of the Civil War, whether 
the United States was or was not powerful 
on the ocean, England understood clearly 
that it had nothing to gain and everything 
to lose through a conflict with the United 
States. That war once finished, we de- 
manded damages from England for the 
depredations committed on our commerce 
by the pirate ship Alabama, which oper- 
ated under the Confederate flag, but was 
constructed in and sailed from a British 
port. The matter was settled by arbitra- 
tion and England was obliged to pay 
almost $16,000,000. In President Cleve- 
land’s time, when we had an Army of only 
about 27,000 men, with no reserves, and 
what might be said to be no Navy in com- 
parison with that of England, the President 
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under present conditions. Such is the waste 
of war even in times of peace. 

But what of the battle fleet that was per- 
mitted to the United States and concerning 
which claims of inferiority to that of Great 
Britain are so often made? It is impossible 
in this article to go into technical details, 
but the answer is, in short, that ship for 
ship, in both armor and armament, ours 
are much superior to the English ships. 
Some of the English ships are superior in 
speed, some are not. With the exception of 
the Hood and the other battle cruisers any 
superiority in speed is slight, but the superi- 
ority of our ships in armor and armament 
is very considerable. The battle cruiser 
differs mainly from the battleship of the 
same size in being faster and in having 
much lighter armor. It has its advantages, 
but experts have questioned its value in the 
battle line and doubt whether more will 
ever be built. England has four, including 
the powerful Hood, but the three others 
are very much smaller ships. Japan has 
four battle cruisers. In the Battle of Jut- 
land three English battle cruisers were 
blown up and sunk by reason of German 
shells piercing their armor in vital spots. 
One of these battle cruisers which was then 
destroyed was of substantially the same 
size and fighting capacity as those now re- 
tained in the English and Japanese navies, 
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in that battle. 
The speed of the English ships enables 
them to arrive quicker at a given point 


than ours, and it is also an advantage in | 


maneuvering, but this is acquired at a great 
loss both in power of attack and power of 
defense. We have seven ships of what is 
known as the post-Jutland class—that is, 
in their construction the lessons of that 
great naval battle were embodied. In par- 
ticular the anti-torpedo protection is very 
complete on the Colorado, the Maryland 
and the West Virginia, which have triple 
hulls with minute internal subdivisions and 
also longitudinal and transverse unpierced 
bulkheads. England has only one post- 
Jutland ship, the Hood, which, while 
launched in August, 1918, was begun in 
September, 1916. The four ships which 
come next in point of age were laid down 
before the World War, and completed in 
the early part of it. Some of them have 
since been equipped with bulges for protec- 
tion against torpedoes, thereby reducing 
their speed. 


Gun Comparisons 


In this connection it should be noted 
that since the war the United States has 
completed six battleships, while Japan has 
constructed only two. We have eight bat- 
tleships that were begun since 1914, and 
Japan has but four. In number of big guns 
our battle fleet is overwhelmingly superior 
to that of Japan, as it carries 192 to 96 for 
Japan. It is true that 44 of the guns on our 
ships are 12 inch, while the Japanese guns 
are 14 inch and 16 inch, but of 16-inch guns 
we have 24 in number as against 16 for 
Japan; and of 14-inch guns we have 124 to 
80 on the Japanese ships. Nor are the 12- 
inch guns out-of-date. It was with them 
that the Germans sank three English battle 
cruisers at the Battle of Jutland. 

But we are told that the guns on the 
British battle fleet far outrange those of 
ours. As to eight battleships of ours the 
range of the guns is from 500 to 2800 yards 
less than that of comparable British ships. 
Next to these we have five with about the 
same range as the British ships, but we have 
five that far outrange anything the British 
have on battleships or battle cruisers. If 
there is anything in this question of ranges 
the British fleet, in conflict with ours, ought 
to be defeated before it got within the range 
of its own guns. But is there anything of 
importance developed by this comparison 
of ranges? The shortest range of the big 
guns of any American battleship is nearly 
twelve miles. It is said that in target prac- 
tice many hits have been made far beyond 

(Continued on Page 171) 
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Write your own ticket,men 
An old fashioned shave — 


or Barbasol 


Occasionally, we hear of a 
man who doesn’t care for 
Barbasol. 


That’s very disquieting to us, 
and we always try to find out 
why. Invariably, investigation 
shows he tried Barbasol just 
once, and dropped back into 
the Dark Ages of shaving. 


But three million men have 
taken our suggestion literally 
—used Barbasol three times, 
according to directions—and 
found a bright new world of 
shaving ease and comfort. 
They tell us they’d go back to 
whiskers before they’d give 
up Barbasol. 


All there is to Barbasol, you 
know, is wet the face, spread 
on Barbasol (but don’t rub-in) 
and shave! No brush. No 
rub-in. No after smart. No 
more weather itch or ingrow- 
ing hairs. 


Write your own ticket, men— 
a lifetime of shaving trials, 
with the slow, torturous, old- 
fashioned rubbing-in and 
scraping—or Barbasol three 
times, so simple, smooth and 


sleek. 


Here’s the Barbasol ticket all 
ready for filling out. For the 
sake of your face, your time 
and your temper, send it in. 
After that, all druggists, 35c 
and 65c. 


= Barbasol Co. 


* 
* 
~ 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


* 
* 
* 
+ 


~ Vlluse Barbasol three 
~ times; please send me 
& your free trial tube. 


The Modern Way of Shaving Namestacicicolithcatineeniee ; 


< 
* 
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BIRD'S 


A ROOF 
for every 
building 


iia aa 


BIRD’S 
Neponset Products 


Roofings ~ Floor Coverings 


Made for the hundred mil- 
lion men and women with the 
thrifty impulse to obtain the 
sreatest dollar for dollar value. 


Wear- and water-resisting 
materials, with 130 years of 
manufacturing experience be- 
hind them. 


BIRD & SON, inc. 


; Established 1795 
EAST WALPOLE, MASS. 


NEW YORK ~~ CHICAGO 


Warehouses in principal cities 


A RU 
for eve 
rooni 


Only the genur 
Bird's Neponset lik 
has the patent 
waxed back 
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made this a condition of its agreement, but 
let us be fair to Japan. It naturally could 
not regard the establishment of a naval 
base within striking distance of its own 
boundaries as anything but a menace, and 
certainly this would greatly change the 
nayal situation. The American delegation 
accepted the proposition on condition that 
Japan and the British Empire should do 
likewise. The final arrangement excepted 
from the agreement the Japanese Archipel- 
ago and the Aleutian Islands on the part: of 
Japan; Australia and New Zealand on the 
part of England; and Hawaii and the in- 
sular possessions adjacent to the coast of 
the United States on our part. 


Obsolete Fighting Weapons 


In reality we gave up nothing. It may be 
the desire of the army and naval officials 
that the United States should sometime 
establish an additional naval base in the 
Pacific, but such a base, with adequate for- 
tifications, could not be properly con- 
structed without the expenditure of more 
than a hundred million dollars, and its 
maintenance would cost millions every 
year. Those who are familiar with the sen- 
timent in Congress and among the Amer- 
ican people know that such a proposition 
never would be adopted. It would be idle 
to construct this base unless it was properly 
fortified and protected by a large land and 
naval force, otherwise it would merely be 
a place for the deposit of stores to be cap- 
tured by the enemy. In this connection 
it should be observed that up to the time 
of the conference we had not completely 
fortified the Philippines, although there 
was nothing to prevent our so doing. 

The agreement with reference to naval 
bases in the Pacific put an end to a situa- 
tion which was more likely than anything 
else to create a conflict between this coun- 
try and Japan. The American delegation 
also brought about the dissolution of the 
treaty of alliance between England and 
Japan, which had always been a matter of 
great concern to this Government. 

Our Navy Department has made itself 
subject to criticism by bringing reports to 
Congress which subsequently proved to be 
unfounded. In the early part of the Sixty- 
eighth Congress it presented to the naval 
committee a report that England was rais- 
ing the elevation of the guns on their older 
battleships, and a bill providing for the ele- 
vation of the guns on our ships was promptly 
presented to the House. In discussing the 
bill in the House a member protested that 
there was nothing in the British estimates 
making provision for such action, but his 
protest was not heeded as against the testi- 
mony of the ‘‘experts.” The bill was 
passed, only later to be dropped when the 
Navy Department had to admit that the 
statement had no foundation. This was not 
the first instance when wrong information 
had been given. On two previous occasions 
the same thing had happened, the same 
protest made on the floor of the House by a 
member who watched such matters; and in 
each case a year later it was conceded that 
the statements were absolutely incorrect. 
At the time of the Disarmament Conference 
the American representatives had con- 
stantly by their side special experts from 
the Navy and acted upon their guidance in 
all technical matters. It is peculiarly un- 
fortunate that we should hear so much to 
the contrary from what appear to the pub- 
lic to be official sources. 

Of course there are other minor points 
where the navy of England or the navy of 
Japan may be superior to ours, and, in 
turn, points where our Navy is superior to 
that of either of these nations. There are 
some things which our Navy is lacking and 
there always will be, no matter how much 
is spent upon it. There always will be some- 
thing which can be improved or bettered. 
The science of naval construction and 
equipment advances so rapidly that it is 
impossible to keep up with it, and under 
the Disarmament Treaty we can still en- 
gage in competitive building of cruisers, 
submarines and aircraft, if it is necessary 
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and advisable to do so. The question of its 
advisability will be considered further on. 
Nearly everything becomes obsolescent in 
ten to fifteen years, although battleships 
may be kept in line longer. Fortunately 
our nation is not loaded down with old ves- 
sels and old materials. 

The great superiority of our post-Jutland 
ships is shown by our treaty agreement that 
when England completes the two battle- 
ships of this type that she is permitted to 
build, four other vessels must be scrapped. 
It is not strange that English opinion is 
that in the present state of her battle fleet 
America has a decided advantage. Yet the 
British Admiralty seems to be in no hurry 
about constructing these new battleships, 
and it has even been reported that their 
construction was suspended in considera- 
tion of the possibility of another disarma- 
ment conference. 

There is also the question of aircraft, 
which is, to say the least, highly important, 
and which many experts consider the most 
important of all. The subject has been so 
much discussed by them in the public prints 
of late and is so highly technical that in the 
conflict between the naval experts and the 
experts on aeronautics the layman must 
find it difficult to find any groundwork of 
facts. Out of all of it, however, he can 
reach this ultimate conclusion, that if ever 
a hostile air fleet is able to get by our naval 
and air forces so as to reach our coast cities, 
even the alarmists can hardly exaggerate 
the consequences. 

There are several nations that are not 
able to have a strong navy, although they 
have an exposed coast line and are largely 
engaged as ocean carriers. Holland has ex- 
tensive colonial possessions far removed, 
and a large merchant fleet, but has no navy 
to be seriously considered. Norway has no 
colonies, but otherwise is similarly situated. 
Denmark, too, has no navy worth mention- 
ing. Only the extreme pacifist would pro- 
pose that we should follow their example, 
yet it must be admitted that in the past 
fifty years these nations have not suffered 
through lack of a navy. This has been 
largely due to the fact that they are so 
situated as not to be brought into conflict 
on the ocean with other nations. 


When the Last Dollar Wins 


No other nation has so much need of a 
navy as Great Britain. Its dominions are 
scattered all over the globe. Its merchant 
ships swarm on every sea, the prey of any 
hostile cruiser that England may be unable 
to blockade. It must maintain powerful 
fleets in the Atlantic and in the Pacific, a 
strong force in the Mediterranean, and 
lesser squadrons in other seas. A single 
cruiser of the enemy at large on any of these 
waters would cause incalculable damage. 
The kingdom itself is provisioned but for 
seven weeks. A short blockade would par- 
alyze every activity and industry and make 
it a suppliant instead of a great power. 
Everywhere surrounded by dangers and 
everywhere open to attack, it would seem 
to be the natural home of the alarmist, but 
in that country his voice is seldom heard. 
John Bull absolutely refuses to get excited. 
A prominent Englishman who might fairly 
be taken to represent the public sentiment 
of the nation recently said that ‘‘war with 
the United States is unthinkable,” to which 
the overwhelming majority of the people of 
this country will answer ‘‘amen.” 

But what of Japan, with its 75,000,000 
population—a brave, patriotic, thrifty, 
hard-working people? They do not look at 
some matters as we do, and, unfortunately, 
friction has arisen with more or less irrita- 
tion on both sides, which it is to be hoped 
will subside. Japan is a comparatively poor 
nation. Its wealth is about one-fifteenth of 
ours. Its natural resources are insignificant 
compared with those of the United States. In 
soil, in minerals, in nearly all respects there 
isno comparison. Lloyd George is reported 
to have said in one of the darkest hours of 
the late war that the last dollar would win. 
Unquestionably in case of conflict we should 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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Send no money— 
just mail the coupon 


N2 matter where you live, no matter what | 
you smoke now, no matter whether you 
have ever ordered cigars by mail—now is your 
chance to try a box of full-flavored, cool, even- 
burning cigars absolutely free—the kind of 
cigars that thousands of other smokers say 
they’ve ‘“‘hunted years for.’’ 

My EI Nelsor, the cigar illustrated, is a 434- 
inch cigar. The fine grade, long Havana filler, 
blended with choicest Porto Rico, gives richness 
and full flavor. The genuine Sumatra leaf 
wrapper assures even burning and long white 
ash. The cigar is just heavy enough to satisfy, 
yet light enough to prevent after-effects—no 
matter how many you smoke. Strictly hand- 
madebyskilledadultsin clean, airy surroundings. 


You save money 
by buying direct 


I sell cigars by the box, direct 
and fresh, at a price that repre- 
sents only one cost of handling 
and one profit. Customers tell 
me that I save them upwards of 
7c on each cigar. 

My selling policy is simple. I 
make the best cigars I know how, 
put a box in a customer’s hands, 
ask him to try them. If he likes 
them, he pays for them. If he 
doesn’t like them, he returns the 
remainder of the box at my ex- 
pense. The trial costs him noth- 
ing. 


Why I lose money 
on the first box 


Suppose, for instance, you and 
399 other men order a box of 
cigars from this advertisement. 
Dividing 400 into $1,750.00 (the 
cost of this advertisement) gives 
$4.37. Im other words it costs 
me $4.37 to induce you to try a 
box of 50 cigars. You see, I 
must offer an extraordinary 
cigar; it must be better than 
you expect. The flavor, aroma, 
cool, even-burning qualities 
must delight you. Otherwise 
you would not order again. 


Read my offer— 


If you'll sign and mail the cou- 
pon now, I’ll personally see that 
you get a box of 50 freshly made, 
full-flavored El Nelsors, size and 
shape as in the illustration, post- 
age prepaid. If after you smoke 
ten, the box doesn’t seem worth 
$3.75, return the forty unsmoked 
cigars within ten days—no ex- 
planation will be necessary, no 
questions will be asked. In or- 
dering please use your business 
letterhead or the coupon, filling 
in the line marked “ Reference.” 
Or, if you don’t wish to bother 
giving a reference, just drop me 
a postcard and you can pay the 
postman $3.75 when the cigars 


are delivered. I’ll pay the post- Actual 
age. Order now. : Size and 
NELSON B. SHIVERS, Pres. 


Shape 


Herbert D. Shivers, Inc. | 
25 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


| Please send me a box of 50 El Nelsor cigars. 
If, after smoking 10, I decide the box is worth | 

| $3.75, I agree to send you that amount. If I de- 
cide it isn’t worth that amount, I agree to return 

| the 40 unsmoked cigars within ten days with 

no obligation. | 


O Mild O Medium O Strong | 
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Acquire the 


Its Beneficial Effect Is Guaranteed U 


HAT is back of the pull, the pick-up, 
and the velvety smoothness that 
bring such joy to the driver’s heart? 


A clean motor 


When such vital engine parts as spark plug 
points, valve seats, valve stems, and piston 
rings become coated with carbon this 
smooth performance ends. Gas bills go up. 
Acceleration drops. Gear shifting increases. 
Traffic becomes a horror, hills a nightmare. 


That is why plugs are cleaned, valves 
ground, carbon 
scraped and rings 
replaced at frequent 
intervals to bring 
your motor back to 


life. 


But—such is the 
shortcoming of plain 
gasoline — with the 
first explosion car- 
bon starts accumu- 
lating and soon again 
the motor begins to 
lag and labor. 


A simple, easy way to keep 
your motor clean 


In 1924, after two years of testing and 
experimenting, I introduced to the motor- 
ing world a new method for keeping mo- 
tors permanently at the peak of efficiency, 
by adding to gasoline a new ingredient 
called Boyce-ite. 


Hundreds of thousands of car owners, 
using Boyce-ite regularly and consistently 
found a new motoring economy and en- 
joyment through its means. 
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Guarantee 


EGARDLESS of the 
mechanical condition 
or design of your mo- 


tor, or the amount or grade of 
oil used, if after adopting Boyce- 
ite treated gasoline as your 
standard motor fuel, you ever 
again find it necessary to re- 
move carbon, have that carbon 
burned out and send us the bill! 
A check will be sent you im- 
mediately. 
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SAME GIAO ANT RE GIT LIT NES MENS Kila 


Boyce-ite Blu-Green Gasoline, already mixed for 


Boyce-ite, either in its): 
form, or when mixed }h 
creates no Poisoni 


It contains no diy, 
1 


: 
; 
| 


But Boyce-ite must be used regle 
get results. I would rather you ne 
a single drop of it than to use” 
warm, half hearted fashion. For 
is the action of Boyce-ite whi 
erly that my company backs 
tionally with the astoun 
shown on this page. 


I urge you to go now— toda 
dealer and start acquiring the |) 
habit. It is a saving habit that i 
many dollars in your pocket. Br 
convenient container or from t] 
Blu-Green Pump, but make Boycet 
ed gasoline your standard motor le 
now on, and keep your motor te 
at its maximum of power, smootle 


economy. a | 
; RY a Pi 


Boyce-ite ingredient for making your 
fuel may be obtained in the small hid 
container at hardware stores, garage:a 
cessory stores and filling stations. 


your convenience and identified by its blue-green 
color, may be obtained direct from the pump at the 
leading filling stations in over one hundred impor- 
tant cities. 


BOYCE & VEEDER COMPANY, !t 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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should not only bid farewell to any plans 
for tax reduction but must expect addi- 
tional tax levies instead. 

In the long run we should not accom- 
plish anything, for our relative standing 
would be the same as before. Naval experts 
of the other great powers are in the same 
frame of mind and would force the nations 
which they represent to maintain the same 
relative positions. Our superior wealth 
might enable us to outlast the resources of 
other nations, in which event their own 


alarmists would doubtless urge that war be | 


begun before those nations were hopelessly 
outclassed. It is to be hoped that before we 
reach any such stage another conference 
will be called for the limitation of arma- 
ment, regardless of whether it can be made 
to apply to land forces. Indeed it may well 
be urged that it would be more than worth 
while to call such a conference even if only 
England and Japan were at first disposed 
to join with us in the limitation of cruisers, 
submarines and aircraft, but France ought 
to be in some way persuaded to join in such 


limitation, which, of course, would not re- | 


quire her proportion of such war equipment 


to be measured by her battle fleet. As the | 


matter now stands France is putting a 
great burden on the other nations without 
any corresponding benefit to herself. 

In all propositions for disarmament, 
America, as the strongest nation, must of 
necessity take the lead, but this does not 
mean that we cannot join the alarmist so 
far as to make adequate preparation for our 
defense, while uniting with the reasonable 
pacifist in promoting peace. 


The Sane Course 


Peace cannot be preserved without effort 
any more than war can be carried on with- 
out preparation. The American people will 


not permit the pacifist to prevent our na- | 


tion from making reasonable preparation 
for war, and we ought not to permit the 
alarmist to lead us into such preparation as 
will engender suspicion on the part of other 
nations. Ever since the recent great con- 
flict an atmosphere of distrust has spread 
among nations. Each fears that the other 
may secretly be intending to resort to war 
either aggressively or to avert some imag- 
ined danger. Of all countries we ought least 
to be subject to this feeling. Modern war- 
fare not only requires fleets and armies but 
also in a prodigious degree the means for 
their support. We hold half the gold of all 
the world. Greater in wealth and superior 
in population to any possible foe, we are 
incomparably superior in natural resources. 
Alone among the great powers our needs 
for war are self-contained through nature’s 
bounty taken with our manufacturing 
equipment and skill. We produce a great 
surplus of food. We have iron, coal, copper, 
oil, indeed every necessity of war in abun- 
dance, except nitrates, and we have means 
of producing them also. No nation can 
command so much manufacturing power 
and equipment. In these days even a small 
war consumes the savings of years, and no 
country but our own could go through an- 
other great war without drifting hopelessly 
and irretrievably into bankruptcy. Eng- 
land, with all its wealth, staggers under an 
almost unbearable load of debt and taxa- 
tion. The burdens laid upon Japan by war 
and earthquake though small compared 
with those of England are even greater in 
proportion to the ability to pay them. 

The ability and efficiency of the states- 
men of England and Japan are everywhere 
conceded. Who can doubt that with re- 
flecting judgment they have weighed and 
measured every feature of the present situ- 
ation, and with discerning eye have looked 
far into the future? And if in any nation 
there are some who still dream of building 
a permanent empire by conquest, they will 
be reminded that the world’s greatest gen- 
eral and most thorough militarist died on 
a lonely isle in the midst of the ocean; and 
that an emperor whose armies within pres- 
ent memories terrified Europe can now find 
nothing more important to do than saw 
wood in a Dutch garden. 
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May Breath Free 


Mail the 


coupon 


Now Pure Breath 


wherever, whenever you need it 


cA breath pure as Maytime—instantly! 


AY BREATH is science’s newest contri- 

bution to protect against a grave social 
offense. It is an antiseptic mouth wash in tablet 
form; a scientific purifier, not a mere perfume 
that cries out your effort at concealment. 


You carry them with you wherever you go. 
Let a single tablet dissolve in your mouth— 
that’s all. Your breath will breathe the fra- 
grance of Maytime. 


Cigar odors 


(oes ve © SS es 


Quell them before 
you dance. 


Bad breath is a universal offense. 
The causes are many and hard to avoid. 


Certain foods cause it. Smoking is another 
cause; decaying food in the mouth another, 
stomach disorders, etc. 


No one is immune. Few realize they have it. 
Careful people guard against it. This in fair- 
ness to themselves and their friends. 


Ty © a Be considerate 
One May Breath 
tablet will insure 
a pure, sweet 
breath. 


The object of May Breath is to provide 
constant protection that you can carry with you 
always. 

Now millions have thanked us for this new 
way. It comes in thin tin boxes that you carry 
with you. No matter what the cause of your 
bad breath—mouth, stomach, tobacco, food or 
drink—it corrects it. 


Never go to a dance, theatre, any social 
gathering; never risk close contact with others, 
without first taking this simple precaution. 


A box free 


Let us give you a box to try. 
delighted. Simply use the coupon. 


Added charm 


Before every contact 

eat a May Breath 

tablet. It means an 
added charm. 


You will be 


May Breath is now on sale in Canada 


Good fora Regular Size Box 


Fill in your name, then mail this coupon fora regular 
size box of May Breath free. 


MAY BREATH COMPANY 
1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Canadian Branch: 191 George St., Toronto 
Only one box to a family 
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This Tackle 
is Made 
to Catch Fish 


The first job of any rod, reel or 
line is to catch fish. All else is sec- 
ondary; in fact, to the shrewd fisher- 


man, superfluous. 


The “Bristol” family of fishing 
tackle is a happy one, for it knows 
and its friends know that every one 
of its members—Bristol Steel Fishing 
Rods, Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines, 
Meek Reels and Blue Grass Reels— 
There’s no guess- 
work—they have proved their case 
after many years in the hands of the 


will catch fish. 


best fishermen. 


Free upon request we will send you the 
new Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher Catalogs. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Bristol, Conn. 


507 Horton St., 


Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil B. Bekeart Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


717 Market St., 


MEEK 2 anaPBIGE Gras Grass > 
“Bristol é 
Steel Fishing Rods 


Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines 
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No. 3 MEEK Reel. 
Capacity 120 yds 

No. 5 tneupies line. 
Nickel silv Click 
and drag. Price § $30, 00 


KINGFISHER High- 
est Quality Enameled 
Line for fly fishing. 
Color; amber with 
black cross threads. 
Price 100 yds. (4 coils) 
10 Ib. test $4.25 le 


B K "95, rf 
50; 33 Ib. $8.00; 
40 Ib. $9.50. 


No. 35 BRISTOL Bait 
Casting Rod. Narrow 
agate guides. Lengths— 
4, 414, 5, 5's, 6 and 6} K | 
feet. ‘Wt. 8 oz. Price | 


$12.00. 


The Bristol Steel Shaft 
Is Strong and Will Not Warp 


F course, you want your clubs to be strong. And what a 
satisfaction it would be to know that the shafts will not 
warp. Remember then, when purchasing a new club, that the 
Bristol Steel Golf Shaft has great durability, and climatic condi- 


tions have no effect on it. 


All good club manufacturers make clubs equipped with the 


Bristol Steel Golf Shaft. 


FREE upon request, six interesting golf booklets by ike well 


known instructor, Herbert Lagerblade. 


"Bristol 


“Steel Golf Shati 


'atentad Nov, 22, 1910 


| young salesgirl attended me. 
| two hats in the window which I liked. 
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use do any such proportionate damage. Ifa 
piano is kept in good repair, it is worth two- 
thirds of its original value even after years. 
In your brief dealing with a music house, 
your insistence showed that you were not a 
sucker. The salesman and manager were 
equally pleased to conclude the business 
with you.” 

I had no doubts on that score. I suppose 
that the manager of the hat shop would 
have felt a similar emotion toward me. But 
I did not meet him; I was content with the 
sales person. 

I entered this store because of a window 
display. There were very good-looking 
hats shown, and above them towered a sign 
which read: 


EVERY HAT IN THIS WINDOW 


REDUCED 


$3.75 


The ‘‘reduced”’ was in such tiny letters 
that at first I did not notice it. It did not 
deter me from going into the shop. A 
I indicated 


“‘T should like to try them,”’ I said. 

She put them on my head. One was 
rather becoming, but not entirely satisfac- 
tory. 

“‘T would not throw real money away on 
it,’ I remarked. ‘But I will have at least 
$3.75 worth of pleasure from it.’’ And I 
tendered a five-dollar note. 

The girl looked puzzled. 

“Ts this a part payment?”’ she inquired. 

“No, take out the $3.75. I will pay for it 
now.” 

She hastened to explain: “That hat is 
not $3.75. It is reduced $3.75. It was 
$15.75, now it is only $12.” 

I laughed. 

“Tt is not $12 to me,”’ I assured her. ‘‘I 
might have known there was a catch. Does 
not everyone think that the hats are $3.75?” 

I had judged her aright. She is one of 
those employes who are worth exactly what 
they are being paid. Her stipend is in the 
neighborhood of sixteen dollars a week. 

“Most people think so, if they have not 
been here before,’’ was her answer. 

“Do they buy anyway?”’ I continued in 


| my best reportorial manner. 


The F. O. B. Joker 


“Generally. A few of them get mad, 


' some laugh like you. But mostly they pay 


attention while I tell them that the hat is 
an unusual value and ask them if they are 
not close enough judge of hats to know that 


| we could not sell such a fine hat for $3.75. 


They may talk a little to each other, if two 


| are shopping together, but almost always 


they buy.” 

While we were talking, I had sensed an- 
other transaction going through the various 
stages. A pretty young girl had selected 
a hat which was quite stunning on her. 

“Only $3.75,” she murmured. ‘‘ How do 
you do it?”’ . 

“Reduced $3.75,” said the Witeet: 
voiced saleswoman. ‘‘The hat was $23.75, 
now it is only $20.” 

“Oh—er—of course. Twenty dollars. 
What I thought ” She did not com- 
plete what she had thought. After she had 
paused a moment, she asked, “‘I wonder if 
you will send the hat C. O. D.? I have not 
the change with me, as I did not plan to 
shop today.” 

My salesgirl had been listening too. 

“You see?’’ she whispered. ‘She will 
keep it, all right. I know her type.” 

In a furniture store, I found the bait the 
same but the development different. A 
window showed several well-conditioned 
sewing machines. Propped against one of 
them was a sign, announcing, “Blank’s 
sewing machine ten dollars. Can be pur- 
chased for one dollar down.” 

Blank’s is a well-known make and sells 
for fifty-five dollars. With this information 
tucked away, I opened the shop door. 


“Are those sewing mi) 
dollars?”’ I asked the sales) 
me, as I nodded in the » 
window. 

He did not answer, but} 
the rear of the store. Foy) 
table machines were hudd)| 
sagging straps, scratchei. 
wheels. 

“These are the ten-doll. 
said. Then he gave mea) 
pathetic look. “You knew 
selling. for ten dollars cou) 
great deal more. These jy 
condition for about twent it 
would doubtless give qt 
service. But did you wal, 
cially?” I looked undeciig 
have here a little beauty iy 
dollars and could be delived 
a week, ready for immedie 

He walked over to a shi 
niture that was in marke 
others. He fingered it aff 
detailed its points of exce 

I was listening sharply, pj 
was good, it was worth 
Presently the joker slip 
ously and without emphas, 

“You can have this mh 
dollar a week,” said the sa 
sion. “If you make a pane 
ought to be able to take ce 
end of next week at the last 
bargain all right, at thirt de 


Ten-Dollamiu C 


He lost his pleasant, inf 
as I faced him and replii, ‘ 


{00.4 
I doubt if the salen 
that I did, however. ide 
that he would be a fortun 
his position for six moni}. 
employ such methods hie 
sales turnover. There are 
of course, from sie 
b 


of the easiest ways out is 
with distress and sympatl, “ 

compelled to let that yo 
found that he had misrire 
many occasions. How mid 
we can never accurately sti 
many more words to the im 
of which sound fair, but dno 

to the customer’s pocket. 
Cheap baiting, you s:? 
standpoint? Not the cusime 
in the piano house the avrag 
excess of $500, the price! a 
ment; in the hat shop, | 
cent were actual purchass; 
ture store, all the sewing 
in four days. Yet in no ital 
actual cheating. The saliwe 
law and were made “ri 
al 


credulity of a people kee 

An advertising man fi) 
cent of the women in the uml 
firmed bargain hunters. 'Th 
papers and visit the sho) W! 
one achievement only—aalg 
them that such copy as t318 


OUR LOss, YOU G 


We are going out of busirs 
every article will be sold a’ ! 
below cos, 


The same individuals 
in advertising such as th abe 
chase articles for $1.98, +” 
they would not consider 
$4. In action, they are r? 5 

(Continued on 5° 
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sittended a sale of fur coats 
adirtised as “one day only— 
‘sa spectator, and even then 
‘life. The day before, I had 
sed a window ledge which 


w allright, but the crowd was 
»¢ 1 never reached it. Hun- 
1 swept into the maelstrom. 
cy ked off, feet were trampled, 
ve) orn, While two to five women 
ry vat on display. Ten-dollar 
yied high, while shrill falsettos 
ryismine! Here, Sales, make 
Weeher! I had it first! Here, 
‘at go!” 

on fainted. One had sucha 
he physician could not loose 
an had to treat her, hampered 
+t was sold before noon, in 
en who shouted at intervals 
‘s 1 gaphone, “These coats will 
nobe exchanged. You buy at 


7 evident, with persons being 

Hand left. But the other as- 

e Hiard was also apparent as I 

hel erchandise. The coats were 

eaying charges. 

ow how they were selected, 

haien to know how some tie 

nanaged. 

da} ry has ties displayed on the 
$1.50 and $2. Their better 


tecome unfit for sale. These 
in) a large drawer under one of 
s, ‘hen the drawer becomes so 
-w not hold any more ties, all 
et en out and sent to a cleaner 
aS arrangement with the de- 
Ti. couple of days the ties are 
ant as good as new. Then a 
ars hich announces a tie clear- 
|.5(| All these ties are snatched 
‘mers in a couple of hours. 
ol; except the small charge for 
‘ amounts to a couple of 


puiiasers took the trouble to 
ne (ier merchandise, they might 
ie { which they had paid $1.50 
i-egular stock. But time and 
re 'ticeable by their absence at 


nnits While You Wait 


mi nting on this fact to a retail 
F corroborated it by an illus- 


0\"stocked in cretonnes,’’ he 
rtil arly in the fifty-five-cent-a- 
sty 30 I decided to clear it by a 
‘sed values to $1.75 at fifty- 
vd and made a point of put- 
holy $1.75 remnant on the 
T other pieces were regular 
n;oods. They sold so rapidly 
en two near-by counters and 
thsame material on bolts at 

au the yard. The customers 
/n« ttention to it. What do you 


0 yuess. 
ive sales persons from quiet 
tS) take these bolts and cut 
‘Ovo, three, four and up to ten 
4S vere placed on the remnant 
id d faster than the girls could 
ig] all there was not an inch of 


ta good-sized parcel, I took 
°S counter of aluminum ware 


ne, I said, “That is an in- 
| tyouhave: ‘Why pay $1.50 
1s When we are selling for 
ise 


red; “interesting if true.” 
‘age and displayed two of 
80 warped on the bot- 
when placed on the 
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table. ‘Both these were used on the top 
of a stove,”’ I continued. ‘“‘What would 
you say was the difference?” 

“About a dollar,’ he said. “But what 
do you expect for fifty-seven cents? You 
are not expected to treat those pans as if 
they were iron.”’ 

“No?” Ilooked surprised. ‘‘I paid $1.35 
for this pan and have given it all sorts of 
service for more than a year. The other I 
purchased from your department a little 
less than a week ago.” The older utensil 
was in perfect condition, the new one con- 
tinued to rock. 

“Well, what can I do about it,’’ asked 
the buyer. ‘You have ruined it.” 

“I was just comparing the two values,” 
I assured him. “I don’t want anything, 
not even the pan.” 

But I have been giving only the dark 
side of the picture. Of course, there are 
bargains, if by “bargains’’ we mean good 
values for the money. 

Seasonal merchandise—such as _ hats, 
coats, dresses—is always reduced as a sea- 
son advances. It is important to turn over 
the stock. I have seen a dress that was 
worth $275 in September sell for $150 in 
February. Shoes that were very beautiful, 
but by their trimmings were definitely 
dated, have changed from twenty-five-dol- 
lar values to eight dollars in three months. 


When Bargains are Bargains 


Shop-worn goods are likewise lowered in 
price. Mussed blouses or slips, soiled gowns, 
crumpled lingerie, damaged books, some- 
times offer unusual opportunities. Or spe- 
cial local conditions may make possible an 
advantageous sale. Recently a factory that 
manufactured women’s cloaks was closed. 
The entire stock was purchased by one es- 
tablishment at a very low figure. Every- 
one who made a purchase of that lot re- 
ceived her cloak at half price. 

Equally fortunate were those who pur- 
chased laces a couple of months ago at a 
large importing shop. The management 
had changed and the new buyers were 
clearing out all the old stock so that the 
new goods would more nearly represent 
them. 

Sometimes a line will be closed out. One 
shop decided to cease having a ready-to- 
wear department and handle only custom- 
made articles. Another wanted all the 
luncheon sets and lamp shades and glass- 
ware of certain patterns off the shelves. 
They were soon to be out of style and their 
room was desired for the newer patterns. 
Excellent bargains were offered in both 
these instances. 

Other circumstances arise, many of them, 
which cause unusual shopping facilities. 
But how can they be recognized? The 
answer is simple enough: Use a little com- 
mon sense. A friend of mine who is an in- 
veterate bargain hunter was showing me a 
roomful of purchases. Several hundred dol- 
lars would scarcely cover the investment. 
But she interrupted herself to say: 

“JT do not know whether to have Elise 
begin violin lessons this fall or not. I would 
hate to have her start and then find the 
extra work too much for her and have to 
drop the music. The money would be liter- 
ally thrown away; for when she did begin 
again, the work would have to be gone over.” 

Elise is her young daughter, and the violin 
master that her mother had in mind would 
have cost her about thirty dollarsa month. A 
huge amount to risk, when hats and dresses 
and wraps and shoes were tossed aside in 
quantities, the proof of not wise but over- 
hasty selection. 

If my friend would only ask herself on the 
eve of a purchase, “Do I need this? Is it 
becoming? Does it fit in with any costume 
I now have? How does the price compare 
with the price that I usually pay for such 
an article?’’ she would save herself many 
stupid buys, to say nothing of the money 
involved by them. 

There is no rule preventing visitors walk- 
ing about a shop and looking at the mer- 
chandise on display. In fact thousands of 
persons do take opportunity to compare 
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Make delicious rootbeer 
and ginger ale at home 
easily and inexpensively 


Or att the drinks you can serve your family this summer, 
none are more delicious or healthful than rootbeer and ginger 
ale you make yourself from Hires Household Extract. It’s no 
trick at all to do it, and one 25c package makes 80 glasses. 
What is more, you will have rootbeer and ginger ale that 
are pure—Hires Household Extracts do not contain harmful 
chemicals or artificial coloring. 


To make it easy for you to 
put up these wonderful bev- 
erages in your own home, we 
are offering, at a special re- 
duced price, a complete equip- 


ment which includes: 


the store. The Everedy Cap- 
per never wears out, and when 
you need more Crown Caps 
you can get them from your 
dealer or from us direct. 


Send coupon today 


1 package Rootbeer Extract .. . $0.25 


1 package Ginger Ale Extract. 
iEveredy: Gappepren Mette | 
1 gross Crown Caps..... 


All for $2.00 


if you take advan- 
tage of this offer now. 
With the Everedy 
Capper and Crown 
Caps, bottling is a 
simple task. The 
capper puts the caps 
on the bottles just 
like the bottled bev- 


erages you buy at 


Canadian price $2.50. 


Or 
ait a 


‘4° for your family. 


25 Plan now to make these two 
1.50 


delicious and healthful drinks 
If your 
dealer cannot supply you, fill 
out this coupon 
and send it with $2 
(stamps, check or 
money order) and 
the whole equip- 
ment will be sent 
you at once post- 
paid. The Charles 
E? Hires Gor, "304 
SOUuth s4thySt., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address: 47 Davies Avenue, Toronto, Canada 


Tue Cuartes E. Hires Co. 
204 South 24th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please send me, for the $2 which is enclosed, the 
packages of Hires: Household Extract for making 
rootbeer and ginger ale, one Everedy Capper and 


one gross of Crown Caps. 


Hot Blast 

Pre-Heater 
The Coleman Quick Hot- 
Blast Starter is sure and 
speedy—provides full 


cooking heat in two min- 
utes or less. 


Pump is built right in 
the tank—no chance 
of getting lost or dam- 
aged. 
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FCoul Eats on the 
“Motor-Gypsy” Trail I 


Fun—happiness—enjoyment to your heart’s 
content! A cozy camping spot up in the 
mountains. Appetites whetted by pine-scented 
air. And the Coleman Camp Stove right on the 
job to cook anything you want in an appetizing 
way and with speed. It’s the real way to go 
a’touring. And you’re missing one of the trip’s 
biggest treats if you don’t go the “Coleman way”’ 
this year. It’s the ‘smooth way to rough it.” 


The Coleman Camp Stove is a complete 
little kitchen range with everything built-in. 
Easy to set up, easy to start, easy to cook 
whatever you want, wherever you happen to 
be. No scouting for wood or coaxing a slow, 
smoky fire. Uses common motor gas as fuel. 
Folds up like a suit case with everything stowed 
inside. Two feature models of the Coleman 
Camp Stove are ready for you. Prices in 
the U. S.—Model No. 2 (illustrated 
above) only $12.50; Model No. 9 
(illustrated below) only $9.00. 


Ask Your Dealer to show you 
Coleman Camp Stoves. If he is not 
yet supplied, write us and we will 
see that you receive descriptive 
literature and are taken care of 
promptly. Address Camping 

Dept. P. 39. 


is, THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. 
Pisco pele Wichita, Kansas 


Branches: 


Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles a 
Canadian Faclory: Toronto, Ontario ia 
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prices and learn something about values as 
a result of this store courtesy. But too 
many of them forget, after the good train- 
ing that they have given themselves, that 
it is impossible to buy something for noth- 
ing. 

If an advertisement announces that mer- 
chandise is being sold at a terrific sacrifice, 
it might be wise to find out at whose. It 
may be the store’s, but then again it might 
be the customer’s. There is no need to dis- 
pose of goods at a great mark-down. Com- 
petitors would take articles of any value at 
a fair price, or an auctioneer would handle 


| the entire stock at moderate loss to the 


owner. 
A number of establishments have be- 
come so unsympathetic toward bargain ad- 


_vertising that the comparison of prices 


never appears in the newspaper or on the 
counter marker. These houses may say 


_ that a value is exceptional, that the mer- 


chandise has been reduced or that they are 
clearing out a certain stock. But they will 


| not announce $115 coats at $65 or $2 hose 


_ at Seo. 


One store occasionally repeats 
its articles of faith in a headline like this: 


“We cannot and do not sell $5 hose for 
$2, $15 hats for $7, $12 shoes for $6. 

“But we do sell $50 dresses for $50, and 
not for $75.” 


Meanwhile, since the great American 
public was engaged in bargain hunting, the 
great American merchants were making 
plans to concentrate the bargain merchan- 
dise. They took their first cue from tiny 
shoe and millinery shops which were doing 


| business below a main floor and were ad- 


| basement undertakings. 


vertising their lower rent and consequent 
lower prices by asking the customer to 
“walk down a flight and save a dollar.”” A 
stream of patrons accepted the invitation. 
What more natural, then, than for the 
department-store owners and high-class 
specialty-shop men to decide to center their 
inexpensive goods in the basement? 


The Home of Permanent Bargains 


The results have been very successful, 


| from the earliest experiment more than 


thirty years ago. Every effort has been 
made to keep down the price of the base- 
ment goods. Some stores offer no elevator 
service below the main floor, or permit 
neither charge nor C. O. D. transactions 
in downstairs sales. Others take no mer- 
chandise back, thereby saving a costly up- 
stairs service. Or the operation may be on 
the cash-and-carry plan. But these restric- 
tions all represent sacrifice on the part of 
the customer rather than the store. The 
price can be lower because a cheaper service 
is offered. For that reason not a few houses 
duplicate the regular service in their down- 
stairs stores. 

The responsibility for close prices is then 
on the shoulders of the buyer. 

Parenthetically, the buyer also repre- 
sented the greatest divergence in subway 
stores. Some establishments had the same 
buyer do duty upstairs and down. The 
results were that all unsalable goods were 
swept downstairs, all odds and ends, any- 
thing undesirable. Job lots, factory thirds, 
soiled goods were piled on tables and 
counters in the hope that they would be 
purchased as bargains. Such methods, if 
continued, would have spelled failure to 
But nearly all 
houses have discarded such a routine and 
adopted the one that the more successful 
establishments used at first. 

These stores have an entire staff of down- 
stairs buyers and assistants under a down- 
stairs store manager. Whether they call 
themselves bargain basements, subway 


| economy or downstairs stores, they repre- 
_ sent the best source of permanent bargains 


that the American merchant has to offer. 
The merchandise is inexpensive and repre- 
sents the closest possible buying. One man- 
ager was illustrating the relation between 
quick turnover, low mark-up and good 
profit. ‘ 

‘*My dress-goods buyer looked over the 
gingham selection of a local jobber. He 


decided to try two cases, we 
chased at eleven and a half | 
He marked the goods at fi, 
yard and we advertised the! 
day saw the two cases entire 
purchased two more cases, Tic 
cleared the next two cases 4 
cated his order. At the end | 
he had repeated himself twent\s 
so we had twenty-eight turn’ 
stock within a month. Doyovy 
we can do a business of more F 
000 in a year?” ~S re 
Buying Banana Se, 

A young woman who bes § 
about local and foreign mark 
in the country had this to 
way stores: b 

“They must show a maxim) 
for a minimum of price, so th 
represent the best buying in {: 
a recent visit to a Western hc 
pressed with the close marki) 


of excellent style.” 
The latter point is beings 
nearly all the basement store! 
buyers work closely with the rr 
and decide just what bit of 
be omitted or what material) 
without spoiling the model 
article will be within moderat}: 
striking illustration, a model |g 
launched by a great Paris hole 
was duplicated faithfully andn 
October, priced $27.50! 
The buyers are combingt! 
markets too, just as their uit 
sentatives are doing. Germiy 
zerland and Czecho-Slovakia 
laces; Moravia and Belgiun 
are supplying linens; Fran} 
beads, perfumes and silk. 
china and glassware, particul|ly 
amethyst and amber and lie 
ware, comes from Europe, ay 
ments of drapery, toys and il 
The whole point of a dowrja 
to have a wide range of inee 
chandise, which is attractiy 


‘and closely marked for quick 


a customer plans to pay twen/- 
for a dress, she can find th 
above and below the mail 
where there would be a few se 
upstairs store with the genera 
ably higher, there would be m}j 
the basement. Factory secors, 
in hose, gloves, cloth, soe 
to be found: below stairs; Wil 
always so marked. ; 

Of course, there are poor b/s 
stores as well as elsewhere 
make mistakes, too, at times, !¢ 
shares in the ironing-out pros 
shopper is discriminating s? 
such bargains for someone el. 

But when I say “ discriminen 
I am getting pretty far afield’0 
gain hunter. As soon as an i 
pass a counter unmoved ( 
handkerchiefs worth twenty-Vé 
which are labeled fifty-cent vile 
nine cents, she has forfeiteci 
membership in the League of m 
Bargainers. And belonging) 
brings with it a plethora of 
member can crowd around |! 
which is advertising “barf 
seven cents a dozen,” and call 
as fourteen cents’ worth. Sh? 
way through lines of other |@ 
enter a store that is giving ?° 
with every hat sale and seiz 
potted plant but an unneed L 
She can hang to a subway stip 


=e 


every concoction at a pure-+o|§ 
the free lunch so gained puts® 
aday. She can—but why: | 
ate her advantages? She } Ne 


{various countries of the 
¢jnaires stream out from 
{government agents in all 
-¢ntries. A complete world 
aaj ed. Under the old haphaz- 
op yercial information trickled 
“| from every quarter unsys- 
‘wigested, unrelated. The 
fqver commercial attaché in 
y« Rome and later in London, 
ofirning out commercial re- 
bh ts which struck his own 
ut nowing whether the stuff 
ss 11 need at home or not. 

¢ utting out an erudite bit on 
ts, British eels. It seems that 
‘ce the fresh-water streams 
wn work their way through the 
as) the latitude of the Azore 
te heir squirming young prog- 
¢ curt or compass, thread their 
, 1: gloomy depths of the At- 
¢ genial streams of England, 
irents came. I remember 
ir areport on a British parlia- 
ui as to whether lizards’ eggs 
ul ituted for those of the hen 
of eggs from China. Though 


es ight have been fascinating 
tu nts of zodlogy, our foreign 
10 
on tion of Chinese eggs or the 
h 


articularly interested in the 
bi of British eels. 
‘ej as been at pains to sit down 
ni’, the tire maker, lumber- 
pe tor, cotton spinner, copper 
them solve their business 
(zh a staff selected for spe- 
rnd expert knowledge. But 
» has, after all, been on the 
versal side, service designed 
th or that particular trade or 
t | realize an objective which 
» ¢nfort, safety, happiness and 
f 5,000,000 Americans. 


00m Boomerang 


ad depressions are not theo- 
‘They are vast destructions 
‘capital, and most of all of 
Che shores of the Mediter- 
liered with the relics of de- 
nsiCarthage, Tyre, Nineveh, 
od cities that have waxed and 
ir, peoples, devitalized, de- 
le; The human mind can hardly 
gijitic waste involved in our 
lei tion—an event prior to Mr. 
in iistration. The shock might 
cu ioned had there been more 
if(nation as to the volume of 


> 

: come crowding in. Take 
le booms and trade depres- 

: 

t. 


dation we had been accumu- 
‘Sres of rubber, nitrates, coal, 
lly bidding up prices. This 
a\ happened if the trades had 
0) visage the volume of exces- 
»mplete statistical picturiza- 
Id ar Illinois and Iowa farmers 
nil to breed pigs on a war 

Ss after the Armistice if they 
‘\ualized the enormous accu- 
ol vcon and lard in French and 
relses? As in the case of sick- 
» of prevention is worth a 

For every crest there is a 
9 om without a slump. The 


f iswaste lies in the prevention 


$e business man,” observes 
*r, wants either boom or slump. 
; ibility. Our working folk 
trade boom above all things, 
mas an afterclap of unemploy- 
ty. Our farmers should re- 
Jecause they will inevitably 
‘the deflation which is bound 
Spility or instability in produc- 


tion is largely the result of 
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IZING THUE DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE 
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the collective judgment of the trades. The 
trades cannot form a correct judgment un- 
less they know the facts. Solemn statistics 
are the best antidote to the poison of specu- 
lation and profiteering.” 

The Department of Commerce, in con- 
junction with the trades themselves, has 
developed an amazing statistical service. 
We know our production in most lines of 
activity. _We know a-great deal about 
stocks of commodities in the hands of pro- 
ducers, but we still remain much in the dark 
as to thestatistics of distribution. We know 
very little as to stocks in the hands of con- 
sumers. High-pressure selling and market- 
ing expenditure in unprofitable areas are 
national wastes. We do not know where 
these areas are today, but Mr. Hoover and 


his domestic-commerce outfit are trying to | 


find out. 

When it comes to cold statistics there is 
no room for soap-box oratory. It means 
getting down to the dry economic funda- 
mentals of our distribution system. The 
remedy lies in the tedious work of investi- 


gation, negotiation and decision. There is | 


little poetry and no recreation in working 
out these problems trade by trade. But 
this is exactly the thing that Mr. Hoover is 
doing. It means a reduction in the cost of 


living in the only way it can be reduced | 


without causing suffering to some group. 


Our Pyramid of Wealth 


All these are abstruse problems, funda- 
mental and potent. There are many of 
more direct action. There is room for 


1,000,000 families on the lands of the | 
Colorado River and an addition of 5,000,000 | 
hydroelectric horse power to the elbow of | 


our workers. For a generation all develop- 
ment was held up because of interstate 
quarrels over water rights, and might have 
continued another generation. Mr. Hoover 
acts as chairman of a commission which 


successfully negotiates a compact between 


conflicting interests. They still quarrel, but 
by degrees are coming to the only solu- 
tion—agreement. Our great interior farm 
states are insisting on an all-water route to 
the Atlantic. It is Mr. Hoover who directs 
the tedious negotiations with Canada by 
which a joint engineering commission has 
been agreed upon by the two governments. 

Russia in 1922, terrorized by Bolshe- 
vism, drained of food reserves, faced acute 


famine, with 12,000,000 peasants confronted | 


with starvation. Mr. Hoover mobilized 
$70,000,000, and, to the eternal credit of 


America, organized great transportation | 


and distribution agencies for the relief of a 
stricken people. 

It was Mr. Hoover who was called upon 
to organize the country-wide campaign 
against the 1921 unemployment. 


There are problems in the coal industry— 
strikes prevented and hopes of greater 
stability promised. 

Many people were a bit puzzled, and cast 
about for some mysterious explanation 
when the President last January offered to 
transfer Mr. Hoover from the Department 
of Commerce to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. There was no unfathomable purpose 
there. 
to pick a big man for what is undoubt- 
edly one of the biggest business jobs in the 
country today. Fully half our population 
gain their livelihood from the soil; and 
agriculture, since the struggling colonists 


established themselves on the Atlantic Sea- | 
board, has furnished the base of our pyra- | 


mid of wealth. But agriculture, the greatest 
business of the country, has been the last 
to lay hold on the principle of association 
and apply it tothe good of the individual. 

The farmer works haphazardly in his in- 
dustry, trusting to blind luck for good 
weather and to the self-restraint of other 
farmers lest they overplant. One year on 


The | 
trouble was ended within twelve months. | 


The President was simply trying. 
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These little improvements 


in lather. .... mean big 


improvements in shaving 
A shaving cream will give 


you lather—in time. 


your skin for easier shaving. 
Pure, white, uncolored—no 
complexion soap could be better 


Williams bulks large from the 


first few strokes of the brush. for your face. 


There zs a difference in lath- 


Any shaving cream will hold 


ers! You'll discover it when 


its moisture—for a time. 
you shave a few times with 
Williams. To do this won’t 


cost you a cent. We'll send you 


Williams works up wet and the 
water stays im the bulky lather 


until you’ve finished shaving. 


ne heat eno William é c's 
Williams strips the invisible eS samen to aaecns ® 


oil-film from the beard so that 
all of each hair is softened for 


shaving free. 


Mail coupon below 


easier cutting. Fill out coupon below or use 


That is important. For a a postcard to get the free trial 


well-softened beard makes razor tube. The regular large-size tube 


of Williams is 35c. The double- 


size tube at Soc. contains fwice 


blades last longer. 


Williams has a beneficial effect 
on the skin so positive that its as much cream and is the most 


daily use conditions and flexes economical tube you can buy. 


Williams 


Shaving Cream 


MAIL THIS FOR FREE TRIAL TUBE 


(This tube does not have Hinge-Cap) 


The tube 
with the 
unlosable 
Hinge Cap 


== SSS SS SS SS Se eS ee ee ee eee eee ee 
Address The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 46-A, Glastonbury, 
Conn. If you live in Canada, address The J. B, Williams 
Co, (Canada) Limited, St. Patrick Street, Montreal. 


Aqua Velva is our newest triumph —a scientific after-shaving preparation 


Trial bottle free —Write Dept. 46-A 
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he FLORSHEIM SHOE 


€% 2 fel 
“For the man 


Blue=jay is the delightful way to end a corn. 
A tiny cushion, cool as velvet, fits over the corn— 
relieving the pressure. The pain stops at once. 
Soon the corn goes. Blue=jay leaves nothing to 
guess-work. You do not have to decide how much 
or how little to put on. Each downy plaster isa com- 
plete standardized treatment, with just the right 
amount of the magic medication to end the corn. 


Blue-jay 


| As comforting as the shoes them- 
| selves is the thought that the rest 
of the world cannot help but 
| admire your good judgment in 
deciding on FLoRSHEIMS. 


Tue Bristoi-Style M-170 


Most Styles 1O Booklet “Styles of the 


Times”’ on Request 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


eMManufacturers ~ 
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“who cares~ 
a) 


The dainty 
woman does 
not KEEP 
Corns 


Almost every woman 
spends hours every week in 
the care of her face—cold- 


creaming it, cleansing it, 
massaging it, to guard 
against the tiniest blemish. 

. But that doesn’t prove 


her daintiness. It may 
merely indicate pride and 
vanity... . The real proof 
of perfect daintiness is the 
care a woman takes of the 
things that dre not seen. 

. A blemish on her foot 
is as objectionable to her as 
one on her face. The mo 
ment a corn appears, she 
applies a Blue=jay. 
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the crest of good prices, the next in the 
trough of depression, stumbling forward 
through alternating periods of gluts and 
famine. Agriculture, since the days when 
the lonely sheep herder watched his flocks 
by night on the mountain slopes of Judea, 
has been the most individualistic and 
sharply competitive of all human pursuits. 
As a consequence the American farmer is 
the only great producer that sells his output 
on a wholesale market and buys his supplies 
on aretail market. Other great businesses, 
such as steel making, cotton spinning, 
copper mining, shoe manufacturing, may 
be run on the business plan of balancing 
production to the requirements of con- 
sumption. 

But Mr. Hoover considered that more 
could be done for the farmer from the 
strategic position of Secretary of Com- 
merce. The first need of the farmer is 
stability in the business world, for with 
widespread unemployment, our consump- 
tion can fall faster than all exports can 
absorb. Furthermore, the farmer is as 
much interested in the cheapening of what 
he buys through the elimination of waste in 
industry and commerce as he is in the price 
of what he sells. He is vitally interested in 
his foreign market, in maintaining stability 
in Europe. 

The way false legends can be established 
about public men by politicians and agita- 
tors is sometimes amazing. Some months 
ago Mr. Hoover opposed the proposals of 
certain radical groups for government price 
fixing of wheat. At once they vociferously 
revived the charge that Mr. Hoover had 
fixed the price of wheat during the war and 
that in so doing he was inconsistent. To 
which he replied, ‘‘We put our boys in the 
trenches during the war, but we don’t put 
them under artillery fire in peace.” They 
also claimed the farmer was deprived of 
great profits he could have made at that 
time. 

As a matter of fact, the price of wheat 
was not determined by Mr. Hoover during 
the war, but by a committee comprised 
principally of farmers. Mr. Hoover had 
nothing to do with it except to make effec- 
tive the price which they determined. If the 
farmer knew the truth of this matter, he 
would be grateful not only to the committee 
but to Mr. Hoover, who suggested that the 
farmers be called in and made effective 
their decision. 


Who Fixed the Wheat Price? 


Memory lives short in the world. When 
all this happened we were at war. Before 
we came into the war, the Allies, after 
madly bidding against one another in the 
Chicago market and forcing up the price of 
wheat to three dollars, suddenly woke up 
and consolidated their buying into one 
hand to save themselves. Not only that, 
but through their control of ships and the 
blockade they compelled every other coun- 
try in Europe to buy through their agent. 
They thus overnight controlled the price of 
wheat to the American farmer. 

They suspended the competition in the 


| international grain markets by concentrat- 


ing purchases in the hand of a single agent. 
As they could buy wheat in Australia and 
the Argentine at $1.50 a bushel f. 0. b. ship, 
they saw no reason why they should pay 
more than this amount to the American 
farmer. This was the situation which con- 
fronted Mr. Hoover when he became Food 
Administrator. Congress had guaranteed 
the price of two dollars a bushel for the 
1918 crop, but had given no guaranty for 
the 1917 crop, which was then being har- 
vested. Instead of abusing our comrades 
in arms and creating bad feeling, Mr. 
Hoover asked President Wilson to appoint 
a committee of which the majority should 
be representatives of farm organizations to 
consider what would be a fair price for 
wheat. In recommending this course Mr. 
Hoover stated that “the American farmer 
is in grave danger.” 

The committee said $2.20 a bushel, and 
it was Mr. Hoover’s job to get it for the 
farmer. This was accomplished by having 


the United States Grain ¢, 
all the wheat, thus concentr}, 
a single hand. 

When the documents of 
become history instead of 
emotion, the farmer will 7} 
never had a better friend the) 
Incidentally it will be disco! 
price of wheat fixed by the | 
higher than the relative pr 
market agricultural produc 
than the government price, 
steel and copper. The farmed 
that through the committe! 
got twenty cents a bushel 
congressional guaranty in su 


Old Man Supply-ana) 


Price fixing during the wa\ 
cause there was an unlimi} 
because Mr. Hoover requir¢t 
pay what the farmer, throu) | 
tee, said would be just. It’s i 
thing to fix price when the 
wheat from elsewhere for t) 
get left with the wheat and » 
broke. 

Moreover, even if price 
Government should  sucej 
would not in peace—there a's 
voters for every wheat farn;, 
or later these six votes rathit 
vote would fix the price. Bi; 
price proposed by the peace i 
about $1.45, and Mr. Hoove) 
that time and since, that cis 
increasing faster than produ: 
and Old Man Supply-and-e 
ning free, put the price hige 
months than the price fix« 
for—and also $1.45 ina timo 
tented these gentlemen who it 
in war. 

There is nothing so Boe 
purveyor of panaceas as tl 
persists in recovering from d 
ungratefully refusing the spefi 
for its cure. Mr. Hoover is:a 
mental interference—goyen 
nursing. Every business tus 
upon its own bottom. (vy 
powerless to accomplish cerir 
possesses no alchemy whei)y 
stincts may be transmuted i/o 
duct. When Mehemet Ali rie 
date palms, the Egyptia ; 
sponded by cutting down th’ 
the Australian Government) 
with the rabbit pest by payi;: 
rabbit scalps, certain thriy 
once engaged in the cca 
rabbits. 

Radio is the most impca 
ment in communication sinctl 
of printing. For the first n 
history men have been able tc 
a message simultaneously ) 
their fellow creatures. Rao 
from the field of an adventie 
practical utility. Here’s a/e 
tially unexplored field for uvé 
to humanity—a solace for t’: 
a hospital cot, the participi 
isolated people in great eves; 
monplace lives brightened id 
by the spoken word, by th 
by players upon musigdl int 
all the land there is not a mi! 
too insignificant, too desofé 
messages of hope, amusemeé) ' 
tion may not be flashed thi 
chasms and immensities of /@! 

President Coolidge, sp 
from the White House, conc™ 
to his fellow countrymen: |. 

“To my great invisible at 
my father, listening in at 0 b, 
home, I say good night.” 

Simultaneous communicé 
immensities of space, on¢o! 
mysterious and uncommy is 
achievements, has thus been 
commonplaces of everyda 
spere makes boastful Glen? 
“T can call spirits from thiv 
His conceit is punctured )¥ 

(Continued on Pag u 
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Without that film 


-~ youre in trouble 


T’s the film of lubricating oil between the 

moving parts that makes it possible to run 

your car. Lose this film for even a few 
seconds and you’re in trouble. And with 
ordinary oil you run a big chance of losing 
this film. 


Ordinary motor oils are a mixture of a lot of 
things. About 28% of their volume, on the 
average, is of little or no lubricating value— 
likely to go to pieces without a minute’s warn- 
ing just when your engine needs it most. 


But Quaker State Motor Oil is a// lubricant. 
It is made by a special process. First, 100% 
pure Pennsylvania crude oil is refined in the 
usual way. Then it is super-refined. Quaker 
State’s super-refining rejects all the non- 
lubricating elements—more than one-quarter 

of the whole. Quaker State believes that the 
place to get rid of these elements is in the 

refinery—not in your engine. 


Quaker State Motor Oil is a// lubri- 
cant. It flows quickly and evenly 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CO. 


Successors to Phinny Brothers Co, 
and The Eastern Refining Co. 


Ol Cli Yc PA? 


over bearing surfaces. That’s important on 
cold mornings. No clogged oil passages to let 
a cylinder score before the oil begins to feed. 


Quaker State Motor Oil is al/ lubricant. No 
light end to burn away, no heavy end to gum 
and crust—no wonder it stands exceptional 
temperatures, and the heaviest service, with- 
out losing body or breaking down. Heat or 
cold has the least effect on Quaker State. 


Quaker State Motor Oil is al/ lubricant. 
Uniform—unweakened by non-lubricating el- 
ements—it forms a tough, adherent film which 
doesn’t get crowded out of the bearings. It 
adds years to the life of your car. 


Quaker State Motor Oil is alJ lubricant. 
That’s what sets it apart—that’s the basis of 
its remarkable mileage records—that’s why, 
for more than ten years, Quaker State 
Motor Oil has been recommended by the 
makers of fine cars—among others 
Franklin, Rolls-Royce, and Wills 
Sainte Claire. 
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but gives 


eo 


Including cables 
and fittings 
Installed ineless 
than an hour 


Kerosene Gas Range 


Here is the stove that burns ordinary kerosene for fuel, 
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powers and dependability are 
yours at all times if your Ford 
is ATWATER KENT equipped. 

No matter what the driving 
conditions you may encoun- 
ter, this reliable system will 
prove its efficiency in every-day 
use.—It has given to thousands 
of Ford owners the country over, 
a new comfort and pleasure in 
driving. See your dealer today. 


ATWATER Kent Mrc. ComMPANy 
4703 Wissahickon Ave., Phila., Pa. 


the same uniform and satisfactory results as a 


gas range. Perfect cooking with the least cost for fuel. 


Wherever you live—in the city or in the country—there 
is an Alcazar especially suitable for your kitchen. You 
can choose from a complete assortment of types and 
models from the big Alcazar Oil-Duplex burning wood 
or coal and kerosene, singly or together, to the latest 
types for wood and coal only. Every one is a beauty, too. 


Ask any Alcazar dealer or write to us. 


ALCAZAR RANGE & HEATER CO. 
436 Cleveland Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


leazvar 


Quality Kitchen Ranges 
Every type, style and price for every fuel 
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(Continued from Page 182) 
question, ‘‘But will they come, when you 
do call for them?’’ Radio messages ride 
the ether on electrical waves. Who would 
have supposed twenty years ago that ether 
had any importance either in law or in goy- 
ernment? 

Ether rights are now developing on a 
plane with land and water rights. The ether 
has definite property values as a vehicle of 
public service. 

Unlike other public services, radio 
clamors to be regulated. With every broad- 
casting station choosing its own wave 
lengths, we would get nothing but howls 
through their interference. A little law, 
but a large inspiration to voluntary co- 
operation, we have 500 broadcasting sta- 
tions competing for public favor with only 
fifty-seven wave lengths—ten stations for 
every channel through the air. And they 
do not interfere because of ingenious geo- 
graphic.and time separation. But of vastly 
more importance is Mr. Hoover’s early in- 
sistence that the ether must be preserved as 
public property. This stand bids fair to 
rank as one of the great acts of economic 
statesmanship in our times. A wave length 
was in his view a monopoly of navigation 
for sound through the ether just as precious 
to preserve to the public as the free naviga- 
tion of our rivers, and nobody has under his 
system of regulation more than sixty days’ 
lease on his channel through the ether. It 
is this that carries assurance to the Amer- 
ican people that radio will always remain a 
public servant. Questions of free speech 
come in, the possible breeding of monopo- 
lies, boundary rights, rules of the road, 
functions and attributes hitherto confined 
to land and water. 

Hence arise problems of wave lengths, 
marine service, sources of interference, all 
involving profound knowledge of the laws 
of harmonics. 

Mr. Hoover goes home at night after a 
hard day’s work and occasionally twiddles 
with the dials of a cheap radio receiving set. 
One does not know whether he is at work or 
at play. 

Macaulay said of Horace Walpole that 
serious business was a trifle to him, and 
trifles were his serious business. In the 
case of Mr. Hoover, who shall say where 
hard work leaves off and play begins? 


Hoover’s Rule for Motorists 


His administration of the Bureau of 
Fisheries is a curious mixture of work and 
play. Against virulent opposition he suc- 
ceeded in getting through a conservation 
measure for the Alaska salmon fisheries. 
This was the only great conservation meas- 
ure of the Harding Administration. Mr. 
Hoover also puts forward a program for 
saving our other great fisheries—which are 
fast being destroyed. Under free exploita- 
tion this great industry was headed for 
extinction. He will tell you that whereas 
20,000,000 Potomac River shad were for- 
merly captured every season, now hardly 
more than 500,000 are taken from the river 
annually. Is the shad destined to follow 
the fate of the sturgeon and of the diamond- 
back terrapin? Even the oysters and crabs 
on dark and oozy undersea pastures make 
mute appeal to Mr. Hoover against extinc- 
tion. 

This great industrial Western civilization 
springing from hardy pioneering days ex- 
presses itself in restless energy that over- 
flows all bounds—in a passionate desire to 
pierce the veil that divides the known from 
the unknown, in a feverish urge to do some- 
thing better than it has ever been done 
before. In all the turmoil and readjust- 
ments we interrogate master minds to know 
where we are and whither we are going. In 
this intensely active, mobile age—a civiliza- 
tion on wheels—we can only seek a refuge 
from chaos in tracing out new rules of the 
road. 

A stream of appeals comes to Mr. Hoover 
for assistance in establishing new rules of the 
road, whether in radio, in trade associational 
effort or in the concrete matter of regulat- 
ing automobile traffic on overcongested 


highways. His solutions are 
than legalistic solutions, - 
the new and bewildering p 
justing the ubiquitous auto, 
old inadequate travel lanes 
lays down the dictum that th 
the responsibility to conga 
everyone else on the road wa) 
In addressing a great congre;, 
perts he remarked, “If we e« 
of one child, it will be wort 
and effort we expend upo th 
traffic control. You have gat} 
sacrificed your time and you, 
terest to sit down and work 
of humanity.” { 
Waste—endless, tantaliziry 
great industrial Western ; 
ours; waste in raw resours 
manufacturing; waste in 
Five years ago Mr. Hoover, 
the Engineering Council—| 
organized professional engir'y 
ica—caused a survey to b 
dustrial waste. This body) 
concluded that we waste 80 | 
national income—the wast} 
gance and speculation in bj 
unemployment of depression | 
labor turnover and labor 
periodic unemployment; 
variety in manufactured prox 
of grades and standards; » 
transportation; by lack ofle 
connections; by bad coordir:i 
ent industries. 


in 


The War on Wit 


Mr. Hoover, in his a 
called a great number of tre 
in the past four years to » 
economic evil of waste. T 
waste in industry may be atic 
plifying practices, and a d 
with this subject has beene 
Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Hoover has labored fib 
portation, for reducing the >» 
acter of the building industr;, 
ing the business cycle and ae 
look to be unimportant this, 
run literally into millions>f 
waste. | 

For instance, suppose al h 
nuts of the same ann 

ice 


onto each other, it would ; 
of millions saved to Am¢ 
in production costs, in stots, 
and delays. And there a : 
items of this sort. The dims 
ing brick have been reducecr 
to five different sizes. Va?t 
and institutional chinawa 
duced from 700 to 160. T 
springs have been reduced 
eight to four, and as all bed: 
in time fit all beds, it will sayce 
facture, of retail distributic 
householders. Each item 
measured in millions per ailul 
to somebody. 
Simplification can be 0% 
despite the cavils of such }rs 
exquisite humor in the idea (ti 
the styles of women’s hat 
person has ever given a (ou 
standardization of styles ex/es 
mental divergency in hum) | 
man wants an automobile Ul 
with nickel finish and adr 
upholstery, let him have ity: 
he is able to pay for it. Nowe 
worry about the lady wh ™ 
ordering by telephone a ys! 
delivered in a gold-color) 
Certainly no one can urge ut 
verting the world into a d> 
place to live in because we !¥! 
in establishing the interc8 
bolts and nuts in the Unites! 
As in the case of comm 
case of business practices. / 
and distribution move on i? 
ments, specifications, con we 
invoices, bills of lading, fq 
ments in thousands of vari 
oped in a recent conferencP! 


‘ 
s 
0 
it 
a 
t 


ocr that furniture and mer- 
gjiousemen employed 200 dif- 
wits to serve a single purpose. 
n tion these 200 varieties were 
9 standard form. 
trsportation—waste, endless 
out haphazard individualistic 
ich scientific associational 
hte substituted; waste from 
rtial car loading, blind con- 
-qorderly marketing. In the 
ib pays the bill. It is either 
tol ie consumer’s price of goods 
oi abtracted from the wages of 
ya material, such as miners 
.s5 the other end. 
y over obtained the codpera- 
ni:ds of experts, mainly on a 
i 3, to perform a fundamental 
or the builders of American 
so anized the Division of Build- 
icing in the Department of 
, d in conjunction with the 
${ dards worked out such mat- 
pi ciples which should underlie 
of 1all-house plumbing systems. 
ad ver gone to the trouble and 
‘fling out what actually hap- 
emple, when the bathtub on 
fiir, the sink in the kitchen and 
y bin the basement were dis- 
nt; he house draining system at 


v's Division of Building and 
wi tell you how to install a 
syem that will keep the sewer 
at bugs out of the house at a 
m': to 20 per cent below that of 
ns"hich were formerly consid- 
sa\ to achieve the same purpose. 
idt of the Better Homes in 
ni2ment, Mr. Hoover has la- 
4 ngly to stimulate ambition 
st’ the ownership of homes. To 
mé. nd make it convenient and 
,aome where health and happi- 
ti, and loyalty prevail, brings 
,y wv, the best that lies in every 
ft: family. 


jo, usy for Trappings 


ha ly more than a hint as to the 
M Hoover’s mind plays about 
ry{ Commerce. The quality of 
l i always interested me; it’s 
‘is|: implement that measures or 
th \crometer exactitude, or again 
ld zic engine capable of spinning 
te laments as well as of forging 
pl ‘sof thought. Under another 
nid is like that of a smelting 
th inexorably reduces a great 
co, dross and riven ore to its 
pr ous content of pure, shining 
lif of intense mental preoccupa- 
n |pointments and conferences 
he ay and work at home far into 


dcou stand up under it?” the 
ce ked him. 

't ink, I don’t overeat, I don’t 
y \ergies Tunning around in a 
go shing.” 

—iill the time ever come for it? 
‘W1 a big task to accomplish is 
ste awful brevity of human 
it» against time useless incum- 
mM rappings must be cast aside. 
he trappings are ceremonial po- 
m¢ mall talk. Mr. Hoover isn’t 
cémony. If he is glad to see you 
U ter his office, he makes no 
of/2 fact. He wastes no words in 
|| discussion. 

n€ ansive citizens from the great 
ce ave thought to detect in Mr. 
Niners an absence of warmth. 
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palaver, felicitations, exchange of compli- 
ments. The self-love of man being infinite, 
human vanity may be fed by hollow atten- 
tions. Mr. Hoover, being a sincere man 
and an overworked man, has no place in his 
scheme of living for ceremony. As Lord 
Broughman remarked to a profane friend 
who had come to him on an important mis- 
sion, ‘“‘Let us begin by considering every- 
one and everything you don’t like damned 
and get down at once to the business in 
hand.” 

As to the genuine politeness which 
springs from unaffected kindness of heart, 
Mr. Hoover has plenty of it. One of the 
essentials of politeness is to keep one’s own 
vexations, headaches, heartaches and fa- 
tigues in one’s own breast, to spare others 
depressing ideas and supply them with stim- 
ulating ideas. If Mr. Hoover ever suffers 
from the inclemency of the weather, over- 
work, fatigue, insomnia, dyspepsia, writer’s 
cramp or unwarranted demands upon his 
time, he gives no sign to the world. 


A Citizen of the World 


Some of the very qualities which endear 
Mr. Hoover to his associates—his boyish- 
ness, his shyness, his extreme sensitiveness 
about any matter of personal publicity— 
these very qualities have proved, I think, a 
disadvantage to him in public life. The 
fact that he curls up like the sea anemone 
at the approach of an alien object is some- 
thing of a pity, I think. It conveys the er- 
roneous impression that he is buttoned up, 
unsocial, unsympathetic. Some silly rumor 
goes around about him and may worry him, 
yet he puts himself at no pains to combat 
or oppose it. He is one of the best-known 
men in the world, yet one of the least in- 
timately known. 

Again, with Mr. Hoover, reserve in man- 
ner is a cloak for his innate shyness. He is 
often miserable in first contacts with 
strangers. He has a way of drawing shyly 
into his shell and is about as effusive as a 
ticket chopper in the Subway. With down- 
cast eyes his busy pencil girds and gouges 
at the blotter on his desk. He draws spider 
webs and free-hand caligraphic designs on 
the desk blotter while his mind is tensely 
preoccupied with the matter in hand. Asa 
country boy, I can recall the part played by 
stick whittling in many a rustic deal. Under 
the intense nervous and mental concentra- 
tion of conducting an important transac- 
tion, such as swapping a muskrat skin for a 
plow point at the village store, the pro- 
tagonist gouges with his jackknife into a 
piece of bark or shaves desperately at the 
edges of asoap box. Mr. Hoover works in- 
cessantly upon queer and crazy designs on 
his desk pad while you are stating your 
case; but when you have finished he’ll look 
you in the eye and in terse, epigrammatic 
phrase hand you the answer. This answer 
is concentrated common sense, epitomized 
economic wisdom done up in a neat little 
portable package. 

“Whew!” exclaimed a coal operator com- 
ing out from one of these interviews. “I’ve 
been in the coal business for upwards of 
thirty-four years, but that man knows 
more about the industry than I do.” 

He did not know that Mr. Hoover, at 
one time, was engineer of a great group of 
coal mines. 

Five years of war and Armistice, Mr. 
Hoover dealt with food. First the feeding 
of 10,000,000 Belgians and French in the 
German zone; raising of $1,000,000,000 for 
the five years of rationing, managing ships, 
railways and what not. Then two years as 
United States Food Administrator, feeding 
Allies and our armies and suppressing profit- 
eering. Then the year of the Armistice, 
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and Enamel Finishes 


At last you can keep your automobile body 
and fenders bright. Warner Auto-Polish 
gives a high, dry lustre, quickly and easily. 
You do it yourself in a few minutes with 
soft cloths. The perfection and thorough- 
ness with which it cleans and polishes are 
almost unbelievable. Guaranteed 100% 
harmless. Does not cause slightest dam- 
age to finest finish. Perfected after long 
experimenting with 206 formulas. There- 
fore, not to be confused with any ordinary 
or inferior polish. Nothing to injure or 
discolor the enamel, or leave blurred, 
smeary effect that gathers dust and dirt. 
Its use is a positive revelation. 
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the al at heart one of the controlling the food supply of twenty-three | Gt a can and try it at once. If your p------------------------ “| 
“a ost considerate of men, but countries, 200,000,000 people, where famine | gealer cannot supply you, use coupon. A Be ss Ta 


3 to the ritual of good fellow- stalked and where not alone food must be | Accept no substitute. No soap, no acid, 


'\ busy and he’s too shy. Cere- found but credit and ships; collapsed rail- | no alkali, no grease or oil effect. Not | Gentlemen: 
oliesstakestime. Astimemeans ways to be started and run; ports to be | recommended on old weather-beaten, | I enclose 75c for one pint can. Please send me 


prepaid, one can of Warner Auto-Polish. 


e Oriental, the Oriental is an opened, communications to be restored— | checked (cracked) finishes. Your money 


"arts of ceremonial pleasing. and in it all the special care of millions of cheerfully refunded if you are not en- Name sed 
: otremarks that manners grow children, waifs, orphans of the war. Cer- tirely satisfied. | Wadrese 
as One travels from the East tainly in all the history of humanitarian- WARNER-PATTERSON CO. hong aa 
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Ceremonial politeness means 


ism there was nothing like it before on so 
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You Get This: 


In P-214 Steel Fabric you get six 
building materials inherently com- 
bined into one — you get a labor 
saving, material saving, time sav- 
ing, money saving building material 
which has these invaluable qualities; 


It back-plasters itself—the wires become 
an integral part of, and thoroughly imbed- 


ded in, the plaster or stucco. 


The paper backing holds the moisture, 
giving the slab a chance to cure properly, 


Unique crimps make it self-furring. 


The heavy, galvanized (non-rusting) No. 
14 gauge wires reinforce the entire struc- 
ture, as well as the plaster and stucco. 
P-214 Steel Fabric is the on/y lath that is 
primarily designed as a reinforcement, 


Galvanized, especially designed Fabric Nails 


are furnished. 


P-214 Steel Fabric automatically insures 
proper thickness (“grounds,”) because it 
takes a good %” of plaster or stucco to 
cover the fabric with the first or “scratch” 


coat. 


The paper backing (or “form”) being tight, 
plastic materials are packed solidly — this 
insures dense, uniformly strong plaster and 
Here illustrated is the second or 


stucco. 
“brown” coat of a stucco wall. 


One piece, firesafe, reinforced walls and 


ceilings, cast in place. 


Above all, this building material 
(which combines six building 
materials into one) is put in place 
in large sheets by one man in one 
operation. 


Before you build or remodel, be sure 
to send for our free booklet, 
“Building A Permanent Home.” 


National Steel Fabric Company |; 
(SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH STEEL CO.) 
725 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas 
New York City 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Rochester St.Louis 


Detroit Houston ~os Angeles 


San Antonio San Francisco Seattle 
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& “All exterior Stucco and interior Plaster 
is to be applied over National Steel Fabric 
Reinforcement Style P-214, which is to 
be put on in accordance with the manu- 
facturer’s directions.” 
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Look for the "Sir 
Fabric” trademark 
on every sheet of 
P-214 Steel Fabric 
—it is your guar- 
antee of durability 
and of service— 


The Stadium 
3747~ Ebony Calf 
4747~Golden West Calf 


No “Wear-Out”’ to their Style 


UNN-BUSH style attracts you; first- 

day comfort is a revelation. But to 
these is added an extra feature —ankle- 
fashioning. No gapping, no slipping — 
no “wear-out”’ to their style. 


NEW YORK— 1462 Broadway; 133 Nassau St. BOSTON—23 A Schocl 
Street. ST. LOUIS—706 Olive Street. MILWAUKEE—Four Downe 
town Stores. CHICAGO—42 N. Dearborn St.; 32 W. Jackson Blvd, 


© Fashioned by ‘Master Craftsmen 7 


$8 to $11. Style booklet on request. Agen- 
cies in all principal cities. Also sold in 
the following exclusive Nunn-Bush stores: 
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vast a scale. Hence throughout the world 
Mr. Hoover’s name, whether in Armenia, 


- Russia, Poland, Greece, Italy or Belgium, is 


an emblem and symbol of American philan- 
thropy—his work answering to a universal 
need. 

Mention Mr. Hoover at the threshold of 
an obscure family in any one of a dozen 
European countries and his name will in- 
sure you a hospitable welcome. 

Mr. Hoover has had marks of distinction 
bestowed upon him. He has been honored 
with degrees from a whole flock of uni- 
versities abroad, Liége, Prague, Ghent, 
Lw6w—correctly pronounced by the yelp 
of a chow dog, just as the neighboring Gali- 
cian city of Przemysl may be conveniently 
mentioned by sneezing it—Brussels, Cra- 
cow and Warsaw have bedoctored him. 
Threading one’s way through the swarming 
streets of Warsaw’s ghetto, one emerges 
from the crowd of Jews, with their black 
skullcaps and their tight little curls dangling 
in front of their ears, and enters a spacious 
public square. Here rises in marble a beau- 
tiful memorial dedicated to Herbert Hoover. 
Incidentally, Mr. Hoover isan honorary cit- 
izen of Belgium, freeman of various Polish 
and Esthonian cities, recipient of gold med- 
als from learned societies. But the attention 
which really pleased and touched him most 
was the gift by a little Belgian girl of her 
dearest possession—a rag doll. 

Popular judgments about well-known 
men, like judgments about an entire people, 
become conventionalized. These conven- 
tional judgments are rarely exact. In pop- 
ular thought the German family diet pivots 
about sauerkraut and sausage, whereas both 
before and since the war more sauerkraut 
and sausage are eaten every day in the city 
of Paris than in the city of Berlin. Under 
the conventional idea Mr. Hoover is re- 
garded as a sort of cool, smooth-running, 
efficient machine. He may be all that, but 
he is a good deal more. Mr. Hoover’s inti- 
mates have not failed to discover that he is 
one of the kindliest, most tender-hearted 
and withal human of mortals. 


A Machine With a Heart 


On the personal side, he goes about the 
business of life unobtrusively. A couple of 
months ago he declined an invitation to ad- 
dress a gathering of engineers on a certain 
Friday night in a near-by city. The next 
afternoon he slipped away for Chicago. He 
arrived in time to take part in the dedica- 
tion of a Norwegian Old People’s Home in 
an obscure part of the city. Taking the 
next train back to Washington, he was at 
his desk at nine o’clock Monday morning, 
with no one the wiser. Some years ago a 
newspaper man caught him, wet and muddy 
up to his knees, helping some little children 
dam up astream and construct small canals 
out in Rock Creek Park. This incident, re- 
cited in a newspaper paragraph, was read 
without relish by Mr. Hoover. 

It takes something more than mind to 
deal with human conflicts and human ills. 
It takes mind plus heart. The French are 
the most logical of people, but words to 
illustrate the point I am making are the 
words of Frenchmen. Pascal remarks, “‘ The 
heart hath reasons which reason itself does 
not understand”’; or the profound utter- 
ance of Vauvenargues, “All great thoughts 
come from the heart.’’ It would have re- 
quired a lighter heart than mine to have 
taken light leave of Mr. Hoover. One has 
something of the same pang in going out 
from college. 

Mr. Bryce speaks of a university as a 
deathless mind. It is hard to break associa- 
tion with the deathless mind, the deathless 
beauty of places such as Harvard, Yale or 
Princeton; but the sharpest regret is on the 
personal side—the farewell to fellowship, 
the converse springing out of what the 
Greek philosopher calls the “‘dear love of 
comrades.”’ I have never yet met an asso- 
ciate of Mr. Hoover in whom the flame of 
intense personal loyalty did not burn. 
Men who are cold or selfish or unsympa- 


| thetic do not command such loyalty. Loy- 


alty is a thing of the heart. 


‘but there the matter stoppl. 


« 


Mr. Hoover stands in sy; 
to our great industrial Weste 
He is a symbol of our passic 
of our inventive genius ani, 
human energy. New forees , 
feeling sweep over the cour 
relationships as fluid as quic’j 
panding industrial life burst 

Within twenty years the ; 
effected a revolution in tran/p, 
the same period our natioy| 
trebled. Within this intery » 
tures have sprung from a hk 
show to the eighth industry 
A mobility such as the worldy 
in transportation. The diffyo 
gence; the transfer of heat, |hj 
over slender wires. A teleypy 
eight persons in the coun, 
vehicle for every seven of o j 


The Hard Knocks } 


Mr. Hoover stands in qu 
lationship to his generation. 
six in a little backwoods far 
West Branch, Iowa; shippet; 
astripling; earning there a }}jy 
ing in truck gardens, later py 
office boy; the grim strugglio 
cation; no time for play or la 
a mining engineer he madeiy 
eircuits of the globe in am 
Great metallurgical enterpris 
lished through his genius j/( 
South Wales, Burma, the U] 
Arabia, India, Russia, Austr|a 
New Mexico, Arizona, Alaa. 
uncommonly good fisherm:. 
only man I ever knew whiea 
an egg on a bit of flat tin ova 

Life, with its discipline, jit 
merciless buffetings.  Lifi 
shams and pretenses; fier'ly 
strong, resourceful. 

Non omnia possumus—y ¢ 
Leonardo da Vincis. | 

Mr. Hoover doesn’t dave, 
frequent teas or murmur {£i¢ 
insipidities. He takes no syen 
cal exercise—hasn’t time fori. 
constitution carries him alig 
A year ago his friends peria 
resume horseback riding {| 
tailor measured him for rin 


around the absolute zero wn 
the arts of practical politic) |] 
trace of the politician’s arif 
a favor or drawing the sti « 
Rhetoric, unctuous phrases, )m 
references to the intelligen ¢ 
ence find no place in his poile 

Why does many a man 1? ' 
than play? What is the thg 
Mr. Hoover to exertion whh) 
to be beyond the strength cm 
is opposed to the Governmit | 
individual responsibility. Vial 
objective, working for the Gye 
teen hours a day at $12,000 y 
was recently offered $200, 
direct a great American incst! 

“T know,” he remarked, he 
money and it no longer intents 
fully know how Governmenina 
human beings. That does irr 

Is he not driven by the ; 
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that finds its daily satisfactit i 
for its own sake—the energy 
salmon to surmount evel ‘ 
ascending a fresh-water strim 
time ever come for rest? | 
One stands and speculati in 
the life of a certain obscure Dh 
whose ancient tomb is 18 
epitaph: ‘‘He who in an 
rests.” Mr. Hoover, sitting) h 
covering play where others fd 
ery; gouging at his ble? 
analyzing the forces that ts 
shifts and changes in this 
human relationships; his wi/0! 
economic conditions whic ! 
affairs of this world transcenlé 
edge of all the schools; his1¢ f 
his compassion for the hu 
distress —— : 
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3EN APPETITE we must have 
say our Greatest ‘Dietitians 


QL Why they give a leading place 
in our diet to fruit with this COLOR, 
FRAGRANCE, FLAVOR we delight in 


tal in every meal—this taste, color, fragrance 
that awaken appetite 


4 


D reals three times every day, cooked 
yll, served as beautifully as you de- 
ye row often you fail to enjoy them. 


athe end of a day’s work, hurrying to 
yw often you eat just from habit or 
ov appetite flags. 


ee alert, the appetite must be at every 
u|t. This, say our greatest food author- 
esintial for health itself. For nature has 
ge our bodies that they cannot properly 
e food until appetite gives the signal. 


ne ake of nourishment, of good digestion, 
‘mst be awakened. And dietitians tell us 


ar de. 


_fity fragrance, and rare flavor—these, 
pe know, are what arouse the appetite. 


th, i is why they emphasize today 
ucin this juice of ripe, fresh 
F they find in Welch’s, color 
er ce so delicate, flavor so 
e llest appetite unfailingly 


| 
| Yr Yr a 


WiG purple juice of the 
ies Concord grapes in all 
rlc-Welch’s has flavor in- 


2, | 


ily wo small sections in the 
Jn’: sd States, can such rare 


ripi—two sunny little spots 
¢ (cat Lakes. 


© 12 purple Concord ripens 


‘0 rfection. 
| 12 choicest of the great 
'Vich presses out the juice 
n few hours after they are 


N {2 vine. 


iE egance and rich Bae 
a fruit are captured ir 
— | of its perfect flavor. 


lif the health-giving quali- 
®,( the ripe, fresh grapes are 
ious glassful. 


salts that children need 
lat to build up their bodies, 
lourishing fruit sugar, and . 
operties that modern diets ~~“ 
firal fruit elements too, that turn 
in ‘your body and help your body to 
ye acidity so common today. 


i 


Invaluable, say hospital dietitians of Welch’s, 

to coax back the fastidious appetites of invalids. 
At that trying time when children refuse to eat, 
mothers, too, turn confidently to Welch’s. Delight. 
fully refreshing, as everyone knows, on hot summer 


days and nights. 
But it is the everyday value of Welch’s Grape 


Juice that experts stress today—the supreme im- 
portance of its color, its fragrance, its exquisite 
flavor that awaken keen appetite for the simplest, 
the hastiest meal. 


Try one of these carefully tested recipes today: 


For LuncHeon: Grape Iced Tea—Make 3 cups 
of tea and allow to cool. Add 1 pint of Welch’s, 
juice of 2 lemons, and 4 tablespoons sugar. Serve 
in tall glasses, frosty cold. 

The famous Welch Punch—Add to 1 pint of 
Welch’s the juice of 2 lemons and 1 orange, and 
dissolve in it 1 cup of sugar. 


Then add 2 pints of water (1 pint of this may 


“Supreme example of an aid to appetite,” 
leading dietitians, of this juice of fresh, ripe grapes 


Say our 


All the health-giving 
in each delicious glass of Welch's 


qualities of the fresh, ripe fruit 


be sparkling water). If sparkling water is used, 
add it just before serving. Serve very cold. 


Ar Breakrast: Half fill a small glass with 
cracked ice, then fill with Welch’s—pure juice of 
the Concord grape. See how its tart, cold delicious- 
ness rouses appetite for this important meal. 


For an InrorMAL SupreR: ‘Take from the ice 
box 1 pint of Welch’s and 2 12-ounce bottles of 
dry ginger ale. Partly fill glasses with Welch’s, 
then fill with ginger ale. 


Or—half fill tall glasses with Welch’s. Add to 
each the juice of 1 lime, sugar to taste, and shaved 
ice, and fill with sparkling water. This has a bite 
that is very welcome in hot weather. 


At THE Cus: After a round, of golf, or in the 
Pullman on a hot dusty ride, ask for 1 pint of 

Welch’s and a bottle of sparkling water. 
Half fill tall glasses with Welch’s, 
add to each a spoon of cracked ice 
and fill with sparkling water. 


SK for Welch’s today from 
your grocer, druggist or con- 
fectioner—in quarts, pints, and 
four ounces. Hotels, clubs and 
restaurants serve Welch’s; soda 
fountains serve it too, straight or 
in delicious combinations with 
sparkling water or with other fruit 
Juices. 
Try Welch’s at the fountain for 
luncheon or for refreshment be- 
tween meals. 


To know more of this surpris- 
ing appetite story and more new 
ways to serve this juice of fresh, 
ripe grapes, mail the coupon for 
our booklet, The Vital Place of 
Appetite in Diet. We will send it 
to you, free. The Welch Grape 
Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y. 


Tue We cu Grape Juice Co., Dept. P-s, 
Westfield, N. Y. 
Please send me—free—your booklet, The 


Vital Place of Appetite in Diet. 


Name— bles. Sa pet) ‘ae 


Address — : BS 


__ State 


City-2<2 - 
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Before the fastest 
out-bound ocean . 


\ 


liner passes Liberty . 


the world buys 
600 more 


DUNLOPS 


UNLOP supremacy—never 

more impressively shown than 

in the creation of Dunlop Balloon 
‘Tires. 


Like all Dunlop Tires built in the last 
thirty-seven years, Dunlop Balloon 
Tires are worthy of the name of the 
“Founders of the Pneumatic Tire 
Industry.” Miles of extra comfort 
have won for Dunlop Balloon Tires 
this distinction—Dunlop has never 
done better. 


EVERY 2% SECONDS 


somewhere in the world someone buys a 


The Mauretarl- 
holding ocean {!y 
takes from 25 tio 
to steam from Ir 
the famous Stat} o 
on Bedloe Islat. 
same time the /o 
600 more Dunlo. 
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s equently uttered complaints 
» |x office are directed against 
=i of theater tickets, the belief 
.¢| shows sell seats to specu- 
sire of the scalpers’ profits, the 
-lreenous practice of selling 
ex office at the printed price 
ja}eats may be purchased at a 
sly for half price, and the per- 
‘dint of lack of courtesy and 
ithe part of box-office em- 
e|mplaint that spurred Colonel 
ihis own theater. 

ago a prominent newspaper 
| indignant during the course 
mt with a New York producer 
s}1 to pay $3.30 every time he 
o| seat in a theater. Seriously, 
.e producer that he intended 
a campaign in his news- 


rges. 
A\Tickets are High 


| 
"the producer smiled. “You 
Jand wide that the public is 
cent more for seats now than 

veyearsago. And I’llremind 

hat they are paying 100 per 
(your papers - 
jsurrendered the newspaper 


Afeyou something else,’’ the 
inued. ‘‘Ten years ago the 
‘ contracts was customarily 


ng from $10,000 to $15,000 in 
ci houses, and from $7500 up in 
er veaters. If under those cir- 
es lone, not considering the 
cef actors and general produc- 
ware not entitled to fifty cents 
*nrea ticket, there is no justice 
en in the Supreme Court de- 
icliolds that.running a theater 
piic enterprise but a private 


ec'ls show that the big profits 
ne’ were made by producers 
A to the theater owners and 
in a few records to check up on 
e atement, it was discovered 
Zhe Forty-eighth Street Thea- 
sed by the city of New York at 
[2 operating company, not the 
|property, paid the taxes. In 
Sie theater was assessed at 


hi perating company paid the 
0 ts ticket receipts. But there 
m¢ seats in the theater in 1922 
€jrein 1912. 
lls Mr. Lee Shubert’s cryptic 
a friend remonstrated with 
1 urchase of the old horse mart 
Sie Winter Garden. While the 
ping altered into a theater a 
Mr. Shubert: 
“a a mistake, I think. You 
| Play to enough business to 
st of the huge companies, 
{stume investiture and general 
a Venture entails.” 
n, eplied Mr. Shubert out of the 
of's keen knowledge of present 
ir sroadway real-estate values, 
iO} we put in here lose $40,000 a 
ve still making money.” 
Fr Theater showed a profit of 
tolhe year 1916. In its tax re- 
—— company claimed certain 
msad reductions by virtue of be- 
“In a “speculative business.”’ 
\ taken to the Supreme Court 
hi\. States for a ruling. In 1920 
7 decided that running a 
ot a speculative business. 
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BOX-OFKFICE STUFF 


(Continued from Page 25) 


Whereat the F—— Theater people looked 
at their books and scratched their heads. 
For, following the $30,000 profit in 1916, 
the books showed a mere $9000 profit for 
1917, and in 1918 a dead loss of $4000. Not 
even the Supreme Court can convince the 
F Theater that the show business isn’t 
a gamble. 

Here is another odd slant that Uncle 
Sam has on theatrical matters. The Gov- 
ernment makes no allowance for or ac- 
knowledges any value to the rights—motion 
picture, foreign and stock-company rights— 
of the play, although the producer may be 
able to sell them for $100,000. 

One manager refused an offer of $75,000 
for the movie rights of a certain highly suc- 


cessful play because, as his books already | 


showed a large profit for the season, 60 per 
cent of the sale would go to the Govern- 
ment. 


Three years later he sold the movie | 
rights of the play for $35,000, thereby get- | 
ting money he needed in a losing season | 


which Uncle Sam could take no part of. 


Speaking of the movies, the cinema mag- | 


nates in recent years have caused theatrical 


producers untold agony and excruciating | 


torture by their custom of allowing enor- 
mous exploitation budgets for their spec- 
tacular productions. Wishing to give their 
films the prestige of a Broadway run, the 
magnates will rent a theater outright and 
stretch out a run weeks beyond the time it 
proves profitable, charging off the losses to 
exploitation expenses. 

It is fairly generally known that a certain 
theater, for example, has a fixed rental for 
motion-picture use. It is $7000 a week for 
the bare walls. To produce an equal profit 


for the owners a legitimate dramatic at- | 


traction would have to gross at least $23,000 
a week. 
The charge that the box office often 


shares in the sealper’s illicit profits is some- 


times made. 

“‘Listen,’’ begged a prominent treasurer 
of a New York theater, “be yourself, will 
you, please? Let the old bean work nor- 
mally for a minute. We can’t sell tickets 
for more than the price printed on them 
without an agreement and split with the 


Federal Government. The diggers—scalp- | 
ers—don’t hesitate to take four berries for a | 


ticket marked $2.75. But if it should be 
discovered that the theater was taking any 
part of that gouge, it would lay the theater, 


management and attraction—and me— | 
liable to prosecutions, fines and other Fed- | 


eral penalties and punishments I don’t ever 
want to learn anything about.” 


Where Books Never Balance 


“The scalper and the methods by which | 
he digs up tickets are no friends of ours. 


For instance, you phone down from some 


hotel, or you get the hotel ticket stand to | 


phone for a couple of seats in your name. 
In the box office, at the phone, I repeat your 
name, address and give you the location of 
the tickets. 

“‘Now suppose there is a digger outside 
the box office getting an earful of the con- 
versation. In an hour he comes back, says 
he wants his tickets. He gives their loca- 
tion and your name and address. Unless 


I know him, or you, I’ve got no choice | 


but to give him the seats. 
“ About show time you show up. What 


happens then depends upon your temper, | 


vocabulary and spleen content. If you keep 
cool enough to establish your identity, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred you'll 
be given another pair of seats—and the 
theater will stand the loss.” 

Speaking of losses, the treasurer has to 


make good any discrepancies between the | 


sum total of tickets sold and the cash 
amount in his till or bank. The count-up, 
as it is called, is made about nine o’clock 
at night and three o’clock on a matinée 
day, after the audience is in. The process 
is simplicity itself. 
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WICKLOW 


The modest price of Bostonians 
buys comfort and Sstyle-that-stays 


BOSTONIANS 


Shoes for Men 


€\510 


. 1885. $9.00 Pair: 
_. Hand Engine Turned Design 


O always be sure of links so pleasing, 

look for the name “Krementz” 

stamped on the back. You will find 
Krementz links at the better shops, many 
of which offer you nothing to compare 
them with as they feature Krementz 
jewelry exclusively. 


Lees 
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With the vacation fund 
budgeted, you will need 
several new things to 
wear, so why not now 
discover that Shawknit 
Hosiery really means 
sensible economy — 
extremely good appear- 
ance combined with 
long wear. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. :: LOWELL, MASS. 


e 


Tale Of A Tail-less Shirt 
We took the useless tails off a useful shirt—put on a springy, pure wool belt 
for a finish—and thus gave to the world the finest sport shirt ever seen. One 
that can’t climb your spinal column, or play tag around your tummy—no 
matter how much you twist or turn. Worn inside or over the trousers— 
PLAY MORE is a stunning business or sport shirt, as the occasion requires. 


At most good stures. WACHUSETT SHIRT COMPANY, Dept. C, Leominster, Mass. J/lustrated folder Free. 
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The treasurer counts the deadwood, the 
tickets for that performance still left un- 
sold in the rack. Deducting those from full 
capacity gives him the number of tickets 
that have been sold. Totaling the sums of 
the various priced tickets gives him the 
amount of cash he should have on hand, the 
sum the management will take from him. 

Meanwhile the company and house man- 
agers are counting the stubs taken from the 
doortender’s box. Allowing for passes, ex- 
changes and other irregularities, this 
count-up must check with the treasurer’s 
statement. 

“What never checks,”’ according to one 
reliable treasurer who shall be nameless, 
“is our ticket statement with our cash ac- 
count, I never heard of a perfect balance 
being struck at the end of any given week. 
There are many excuses for this condition 
which a week spent in a busy box office 
would make clear to anyone—excuses and 
conditions in which the public seldom plays 
any part.” 


Shortages and Overages 


“In the course of a season our weekly 
shortages and overages will about balance, 
but treasurers generally keep their over- 
ages in the theater. We don’t bank them, 
because we never know the moment we’re 
going to need them. You know, we have 
to make good all losses out of our personal 
private pockets. 

““We’re allowed a certain latitude in this 
matter of overages and shortages, but if 
we’re too far wrong, the manager usually 
breaks a leg in his haste to ring up the 
bonding company.” 

Lest it be imagined that a portion of his 
overages results from short-changing ticket 
buyers, it must be stated hurriedly and 
with all the emphasis possible that there 
is nothing that infuriates and maddens a 
treasurer more quickly or more completely 
than the man who walks away from the 
window without his change. 

If you never have closely watched the 
process, keep your eye on the ten-dollar 
bill you proffer for seats the next time you 
step up to a box-office window. Many 
treasurers will call its denomination. Every 
one of them will lay your tenner on the 
counter in full sight of you and himself and 
whoever else is in the vicinity. From his 
till he will take your change, count it and 
shove it toward you. Not until you have 
taken it, have had time to correct any mis- 
take in it, will he take your ten from the 
counter and place it in the till. If you are 
the sort who walks off without your change 
as soon as you get your tickets, the treas- 
urer will not touch your ten-spot or replace 
the change in the cash drawer until he has 
called the attention of someone else to your 
carelessness. 

Treasurers maintain that walking off 
without their change is the meanest, most 
aggravating device of many people con- 
tinually at war against the box office. 

“It happens too regularly not to be in- 
tentional,’’ said one chap. “‘A man gives 
me a ten-dollar bill, takes his tickets and 
rushes off without his change. Later he 
comes tearing back and demands his change 
and any stray apologies I’ve got handy. If 
I remember his face or clothes or the loca- 
tion of the tickets he bought, when I offer 
him change from the ten the chances are 
he’ll swear he gave me a twenty. He'll 
loudly accuse me of trying to go South with 
the other ten. The more folks there are in 
the lobby, the louder he makes his accusa- 
tion. 

“Even strictly honest men and women 
who do not habitually work that petty 
grafting scheme intentionally, sometimes 


| have a sneaking idea that the treasurer is 


trying to get away with something. I can 
see in their eyes they have me pegged as 
first cousin to a pickpocket.” 

The history and growth of the cut-rate 
ticket agencies is too lengthy and of too 
many intricate details to be given space 
here. Its inventor and originator reasoned 
logically that an unsold seat represented 
no profit or entertainment to anyone. It 


occurred to him that a m 
rather sell a two-dollar tick; 
five cents than not sell at all) 
that the box office could not; 
two dollars for a seat and t} 
the seat alongside it for seye 
So his naive proposition was” 
“Mr. Manager, your showy, 
well; your balcony sale js 
contract to buy so many 
each week at seventy-five ce 
sell them to my customers at. 0 
or half the printed price on +b 
both make a little money 
people in to see your show,” 
Broadly, that is the basi 
the cut-rate situation. It 
strated many times that 
often enables a show to weat » 
or to extend its run by boost> 
ticket sale up to the stop-ma 
rating its tickets doesn’t he { 
tion of a show, but many tir 
a box-office loss. i 
Thus we have the phenonn 
on Broadway of the lower fic’ 
theater housing a hit being én, 
bought up by the regular ti 
who add fifty cents to ther 
ticket, and the balcony sea’ ji 
house being available at thet 
cies at half their printed px 
planation is that the musica)j 
there is a strong hotel-and-:2 
the cream trade—while the jy 
balcony sale fell off so badly ft 
few weeks that an offer tou 
hundred seats a week could jt 
in view of the show’s heavy jo 
ning expenses. 
The cut-rate establishmer; 
uge of the regular agencies (| 
nights when the agencies set 
left with many unsold seats act 
Like the managers, the ages 
profit in an unsold seat. Flf 
twenty-five cents, is better 1: 
So they dump their residue ijo 
the cut-raters, sometimes sv: 
for whatever they can get. _ 
As stated before, a great 11) 
complaints of box-office disc 
attention arise from a lack 1 
ing of box-office regulationia 
cessity for them. In an eirt 
corroboration of this statern 
the reasons underlying somef 
box-office procedure, Mr. Bz. 
was consulted. of 
Mr. Basil is the son of his 
the author, producer, theat) | 
George Broadhurst. The yit 
hurst has been practically ai 
theater. He has been stag! 
manager, company manage | 
ager, treasurer and associat 
in the leasing, operation anw0\ 
theaters; not forgetting a t 
ploy of a big Broadway tich’ : 
spite of his familiarity with | 
Mr. Broadhurst still loves t?t 


Shopping for Theat 


“Though the publie dem 
and attention from the bo0 
Broadhurst said, “courtesy ih 
the public favors the box of 
example, many theatergoers {¢ 
ping for seats over the telephi¢ 
will ring up some theater, fir 0 
available seats for that night 
If allowed, she reserves ther H 
she phones another theater F 
can get better seats there; '§ 
them. In turn she will phontl 
houses, reserving seats in th? 
to have a choice and to makst 
get in to see the final choice." 
does decide which house to a?! 
ring up and cancel the othevé 
She does not; not one persor! 
did it, rather, because the 
serving seats became such a 
to be curbed. =|. 

“You see, it meant that 1? 
seats were left unsold in tht 

(Continued on Pag 


fout draining 


ae om is the mother of motor 
“oil. The qualities that make an oil a 
it lubricant must be inherent in the 
ete if they are to be in the finished 
ptduct. That is why pure Pennsyl- 
Vela oil is so good. Nature made it of 
dierent materials—located it in a dif- 
fe nt part of America—gave it greater 
re stance to heat, wear and dilution. 
‘ure Pennsylvania oil will give super- 
‘ication to a motor for 1,000 miles. 
“course, the oil level must be main- 
taed. But it is not necessary to drain 
crank-case. 

4 che supply of pure Pennsylvania oil 
Siot unlimited. But there is plenty 
é those motorists who want to keep 
Ht engines in the pink of condition 
their repair bills to a minimum. 


Remember—Pennsylvania is not the 
name of a brand, but of a superior kind 
(or grade) of oil found only in the Ap- 
palachian Field (Western New York, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and South- 
eastern Ohio). The producers, refiners 
and marketers of pure Pennsylvania oil 
are so proud of their product that they 
have created the emblem shown above 
for your protection. 

Look for this emblem. It will pay you 
to find the man near you who displays 
it. It is your guarantee that the oil he 
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sells is 100 per cent. pure Pennsylvania 
oil. Then drain your crank-case. Fill up! 
And be sure ever afterwards that the 
oil you get is pure Pennsylvania. Do 
this, and your oil worries are over for 
all time. Your motor will be lubricated 
as it should be. 


YOU SHOULD HAVE THIS BOOKLET! 
MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


PENNSYLVANIA Grape Crupe Ort AssocIATION 
208 Chambers Building, Oil City, Pa. 

Please send me the booklet, “Systematic Lu- 
brication,” worth money to every oil user. 
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He didn’t know there was any 
difference in motor oils 


And so, they were towed in. Another stiff repair 
bill was paid in the name of poor oil. All because he, 
like thousands of other motorists, thought that any 
oil would do—and bought it with as little thought 
as he gave to the cars he passed on the road. 

The automobile graveyards are filled with engines 
that were killed by poor oil. They were sacrificed 
to the indifferent attitude of their owners—indit- 
ferent to the fact that oil can make or ruin a motor — 
that it is the most important single item of motor- 
car operation. 


v that your oil is right! Be sure ~~~demand pure 
usylvania oil~~Get 1000 miles of super-lubrication 
ut ing your crank~case. That is why oil men 
it “the highest grade oil in the world” 
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**019,”’ the new Cres- 
cent 9-inch large ca- 
pacity wrench, is 
almost a whole kit 
in itself. Opens to 3 
inches and is drop- 
forged throughout, 
including the jaw, to 
stand all sorts of 
hard service. Attrac- 
tively polished. Re- 
tail price, 75c. 


Take them with you 
on your vacation 


There is a lot of fun in getting away from the 
conveniences of civilization—provided you are 
well armed for those emergencies which give such 
a fine chance to exercise your ingenuity and 
resourcefulness. 


Crescent Tools are the “first line of defense”’ in so 
many situations that the experienced vacationist 
would be rather more likely to forget his tooth 
brush than his favorite Crescent wrenches, pliers, 
or screwdrivers. 


CRESCENT TOOL COMPANY 
211 Harrison St. 
Originators of the CRESCENT WRENCH / 
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You are not fully 
equipped for a vaca- 
tion jaunt without a 
Crescent Kit. It in- 
cludes 8-inch Cres- 
cent adjustable 
wrench, 6-inch thin 
nose plier, and 4-inch 
Crescent T-type 
screwdriver. Fits in 
the car’s side pocket. 
Retail price, $2.35. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


REGISTERED 


\2) 


TRADE MARK 


In the ‘Round the World Flight 
which left California March 17th, 
1924,°‘X’’ Liquid was procured 
for each aeroplane and extra cans 
shipped to the various landing 
stations on the route by order of 
the Flight Engineer. 
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xX LIQUID 


“X"" isa Liquid. It carieven be poured 
through a cloth as ‘*X’’ contains no 
powder, meal, glue, cement, shellac 
or solder and is harmless to metal, 
rubber and leather. 


Years ago, when “X” Laboratories started their first adver- 
tising campaign the copy writer asked: 

“What am I going to write about? Who'd 

ever believe a liquid would stop a hole?” 
We poured some “X”’ into a can full of holes, and “X” 
immediately sealed every hole. We then poured some “ 
through a cloth to show that “X” WAS a Liquid. 
Since that time, millions of car owners have seen “X” 
Liquid stop a hole right in their own radiators. Using “X” 
has become standard practice for PERMANENTLY repair- 
ing leaking radiators, cracked cylinders and water jackets. 


“X” LABORATORIES, 25 West 45th Street, New York 


Factories: Boston and Toronto 


Agents, England and the Continent 
Thomas & Bishop, Ltd.,37 Tabernacle St., London, E. C. 2 


REPAIRS LEAKS IN AUTO RADIATORS , CRACKED CYLINDERS 
WATER JACKETS AND STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 
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curtain time, tickets which otherwise might 
have been disposed of. That is one reason 
why big-city theaters will not make ticket 
reservations. In the smaller towns, where 
everybody knows everybody else, some 
theaters still take reservations, but the big- 
city theaters housing successes simply can- 
not afford to. 

“‘This same shopping habit is back of the 
no-refund rule. If allowed, people would 
buy seats in several theaters and when they 
decided which one to attend, would send 
back their seats and demand their money 
back. It is a difficult and troublesome rule 
to enforce, but it is a necessary protection 
against ticket speculators and agencies left 
with unsold seats shortly before curtain 
time. 

“With everyone calling and paying for 
seats at the same time, the congestion in 
the theater lobby and its consequent dis- 
comfort argued for the abolishment of res- 
ervations. A man who has been jostled and 
squeezed and a woman who has had her 
toes stepped on a dozen times before she 
gets to her seat make a tough audience, 
hard to play to, hard to make boosters for 
your show. 

“The treasurer’s idea of heaven,’’ Mr. 
Broadhurst continued, ‘‘is a place where 
there are no telephones. All day long the 


box-office phones—sometimes as many as- 


six—ring. From 7:40 to 8:40 every night 
one or all of them ring constantly. 

“And the messages, oh, boy! A woman 
out in the Bronx will phone asking how the 
weather is downtown. I’m not joking. She 
wants to know if it’s raining or cold or what 
before she decides what clothes to wear to 
the theater. After a snowstorm any num- 
ber of men and women will ring up about 
show time to ask if the snow has been 
cleared off the street the theater is on. 

‘And nobody, no single human being, 
ever knows what time the curtain goes up. 
They don’t believe the curtain time printed 
in the newspapers, even if they look it up, 
so they telephone the box office to find out 
how late to be. 

“Tt is in that busy rush hour before the 
show, when a steady stream of calls are 
coming in from ticket agencies and hotels, 
that most of the chiselers get busy. A chis- 
eler is a gate-crasher, someone of that 
great army of folks who lie awake nights 
figuring out schemes to get into a theater 
for nothing. I’m not going to give pub- 
licity to any of the tricks employed in 
crashing the gate; company and house 
managers have enough troubles already. 
But I wonder if nothing can be done to dis- 
suade the public from using one of its old- 
est, most easily detected tricks, one that is 
attempted hundreds of times all over the 
country.” 


The Gate-Crashers 


“Let us suppose a hit show. People know 
that it is practically impossible to get good 
seats for a Saturday night performance un- 
less purchased weeks in advance. But Mr. 
and Mrs. Chiseler want to see it this com- 
ing Saturday night. Mrs. Chiseler goes to 
the box office and buys two seats for the 
Saturday matinée. But the next time she 
goes near the theater is Saturday night, 
just before the curtain goes up. 

“Naturally, the doorman informs the 
pair that their tickets call for admission to 
the matinée which has already been played. 
That is Mr. Chiseler’s cue to become in- 
dignant and call for the manager, and Mrs. 
Chiseler’s moment to accuse the box office 
of gross carelessness, stupidity and any- 
thing else she can think of. ‘I distinctly 
said Saturday night,’ she will aver, ‘and 
the man assured me these were for tonight.’ 
This latter in answer to the manager’s 
statement that the word ‘matinée’ is legi- 
bly printed on the tickets. 

“At the manager’s weary smile, hubby 
hotly demands to know if he is to be gypped 
out of his money and an evening’s enter- 
tainment. 

“Tt never occurs to the perpetrators of 
this gate-crashing device that the box-office 


an 
staff expects them; that it knoy 
coming. The count-up after. 
has given them away. For j 
count-up has shown that 
seats has been bought but not y 
times a record is kept of guch 
when the Chiselers show up it jg 
the manager to refrain from g 
hello. I’ve been waiting for yor 
“However, the general rule 
it is not a law—that a ticket is g 
for admission to the attractior 
it is sold. Probably, therefore, 
ers will be offered a choice of 
future performance, or, if the h 
out, will be given standj 
Saturday night show they hay 
in crashing.” 
In the matter of gate-cras} 
variation of an old dodge came 
a theater some time ago, My 
Slicker, of Somewhere in J 


2 


Mrs. Slicker’s sister, a reside 
York. The rack in the box offic 
no envelope with the Slickerg’ jy 


Two More Deadhe|; 


ls 


“That’s very, very strange.” 
er’s eyebrows arched. “My siy 
them Tuesday morning and ( 
Tuesday night that she’d bough] 
just what they cost and wherch 
and everything.” 

The treasurer suggested that 1] 
sister had left them in her own |p 

“That’s possible, of course,” 'y 
mitted, ‘‘although I distinetlye 
her saying she’d left them in mw 
name. My sister always buys ¢’s 
us—we come into town to a sy 
week at least—and my sister a/a 
our seats in advance so as to gel 
and leaves them in my husband ni 

“What is your sister’s name? 
treasurer. “If she has a tele o 
call her up and vi 

‘Her name is Brown, but yi 
able to get her over the phone jy 
gone out with a party. We’ 

hs 


meet her after the show.” 
“Let me talk to them,” whe 
manager to the treasurer. “T’ 
they are gate-crashers. The wi 
too much.” ' 
He took the Slickers out (1 
which they were blocking to them 
of everyone back of them, and ¢ 
tioning them. Mrs. S. recalled at 
ter had said the tickets were for/a 
third row of the balcony on ?? 
was it the right?—no, the left e 
Because there was no disp¥ 
story at the time, because the m1! 
ting noisy and abusive, creatg 
desirable scene in the erowdeda 
manager took the couple into 
and seated them. Later, th 
proved conclusively that the § 
of seats purchased was entirely 
“There are dozens of peopl’ 
who come to the box office 
slightest intention of buying se}: 
show,” Mr. Broadhurst confid. 
they come for is informationll 
other shows in town—whe 
worth seeing, what would be aoc 
to try to get seats, information? 
stars, and a general résumé 0 
in the other theaters. The pool 
box office is expected to answ ' 
tions truthfully and smilingly. 
gestion that the inquirer is in 
the regular business of the om® 
sure to be denounced as insole® 
are accommodating enough to @ 
a show in which your be 
slightest interest, except a8 2 
and if the inquiring party sees it} 
like it, you can bet you'll be ® 
next time that person passes by 
be told about it over the phone’ 


4 in the cast—intimate ques- 

ou tell them doesn’t happen 
ih their preconceived ideas 
character and habits of the 
s/accuse you of not knowing 
alking about. If the truth 
shes not agree with what they 

ne press agent’s blurb, they 
+ nt. “You can’t play safe by 
ut know anything about the 
tit, because then they tell you 
+r else they wonder audibly 
rously how such a discour- 


1 holds his job.” 
‘ 


jn the week draws its own 
v) of audience. This is gen- 
‘ yyer the country. Monday 
4, nce, business is usually off 
s. The performance on the 
uffer from the smallness and. 
sss of the audience. More 
11 out for Monday than any 
da person who sees a show 
sot enjoy it as much as when 
a2at. 


umodating Treasurer 


ht is known in many cities 
;, There are apt to be more 
obiles in front of a theater 
7 than on any other, with the 
on of Friday night. Society 

opera on Wednesday and 


— 


iS. 
ight is a big night for the 

folks who attend the theater 
ht come to enjoy the show, 
nshat they get the best show 
yan give, ordinarily, because 
siim and appreciation are con- 
y ght has always been an off 
re he country. The only prac- 
ate is that Thursday is com- 

vants’ day off. If the woman 
eays home and prepares din- 
, doesn’t feel like rushing 
eryork, getting dressed and 
irime for a show. If she and 
di: downtown, they are apt to 
e »ent their recreation allow- 


rout to dinner in their neigh- 
st) rant, they are apt to go also 
nrthborhood movie house, in 
‘0 1ywhere. 

n/Saturday nights are the big 
hitiday night’s audience hold- 
pimpeer tion of the so-called 
n¢ than the crowds that jam 
ers Saturday. A Saturday 
iele nearly always wants to 
;id loudly. Hence comedies 
il ows get a stronger play than 
uj jramas. Most men in the 
(ng a serious play on Satur- 
‘there because they’ve been 
' It’s tough on the actors— 
f | dience. 

o¢ qurst speaking again—and 


s there are insolent, boorish, 
so employed in box offices who 
i¢ us, inexcusable mistakes. 
ie}lon’t last long. The treasur- 
§ ss is to sell tickets, to please 
ns The more people who go 
Wi saying, ‘Oh, what a nice ac- 
' young man there is in the 
off »,’ the bigger that treasurer’s 
ol to grow. He can do a lot of 
a 1 lot of rules to accommodate 
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the public; but there is one thing no treas- 
urer can do—he cannot sell more than one 
ticket for each seat!”’ 

What occurs when a treasurer does break 
a rule to please a theater patron was im- 
pressed upon several New York treasurers 
recently with a vividness they will not soon 
forget. It is a rule of the box office that the 
treasurer shall not cash checks. Some weeks 
ago a gentleman stepped up to the box 
office of a theater. It was a few minutes 
before eight. He told the treasurer that he 
wanted to see the show that night because 
he was taking a late train back to Washing- 
ton. He said that he was in the revenue 
service; showed a badge and his credentials 
to prove it. He then explained his self- 
identification by stating that he had run 
short of cash and had only a check from 
which to pay for his ticket. He handed the 
treasurer a certified check for forty dollars. 

“Tt’s against the rules to cash any 
checks,”’ the treasurer informed the gentle- 
man politely, scanning the check and its 
certification. 

“T understand,” replied the revenue 
officer. ‘“‘But this is my last chance to see 
the show—I’ve heard so much about it. 
We're going to hold a convention of my 
lodge here in town soon and I’ve been asked 
to look in on several shows to recommend 
for a convention party.” 

“What do you think?” the treasurer 
asked the company manager, standing be- 
side him. 

“Tt’s certified, isn’t it?’”’ The manager 
shrugged his shoulders. 

The treasurer cashed the check. The 
revenue officer saw the show. That was on 
a Friday night. 

The next day at luncheon with a fellow 
member of his club, the treasurer happened 
by chance to mention the revenue-officer 
incident. His fellow treasurer immediately 
showed lively signs of life. 

“Listen,” he said, “I got the same song 
and dance Thursday night, along with a 
certified check for forty-five dollars—which 
I cashed!” 


Once Too Often 


Comparing descriptions, the two treasur- 
ers decided they wanted more than any- 
thing else on earth to lay hands upon the 
revenue man in question—especially after 
they phoned the bank on which the checks 
had been drawn and were informed that it 
had made no such certifications. 

Quickly the two rang up every box office 
in the theatrical district, begging to be noti- 
fied in case the phony check passer at- 
tempted another hold-up. The afternoon 
passed with only the thought of the money 
he had advanced disturbing the treasurer. 

But shortly before eight o’clock that 
night a ring informed him that the treasurer 
of a theater a few blocks distant was hold- 
ing, subject to identification, a revenue 
agent who had proffered a certified check. 

The treasurer gathered a detective on 
his hurried journey to the theater. After a 
question or two, the detective led the gen- 
tleman of the checks toward the police sta- 
tion. 

“Well,” said the manager of the theater 
as he and the treasurer carefully examined 
the bogus certification stamp, “this is cer- 
tainly a great fake—clever enough to fool 
anybody.” 

“Here,” said the treasurer, digging into 
his pocket—‘“‘here is forty dollars of my 
money to prove it!” 
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The Atmosphere of 
A Venetian Palace 


The vivid coloring of the Italian 
Renaissance, as exemplified in 
the notable palaces of Venice, 
gives the Venetian Room of the 


a Book-Cadillac a unique and de- 

a’ = lightful charm. 

@ -\\_ Here,as in the other main restau- 
kes tants, luxurious appointments 


have been combined with prac- 

* tical features to insure rapid, 
courteous and efficient service to 
guests at all times. 


SSS SS SS 
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1,200 rooms with bath, $4.00 and 
up. 475 rooms at minimum rate 
and $5.00. Sample rooms $5.00 
and $8.00. 


| 
| Special Luncheon served daily in Eng- 
| ! lish Grill and Blue Room, $1.25. Din- 
| } ner de Luxe in Blue Room and English 
| Grill $2.00 (except Sunday). Club 
| Breakfast, 85c and $1.00. Afternoon 
f cia Tea served in the Chinoise and Palm 
Rooms. Coffee Shop on Ground Floor. 
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4 HOTEL COMPANY - DETROIT 
NS ROY CARRUTHERS. President 
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Make up your mind that this year yours shall 
be a real vacation. For less than the cost of 
just an ordinary vacation, you can get back 
to nature the “ Elto”’ way. 

Just go to your favorite lake, river or seashore 
spot, and with Elto, easily carried, you find a 
boat and endless fun. It attaches instantly, 
starts with a touch, flashes across the water at 
racing speed, and carries you on and on ina 
glorious feeling of rest and comfort. 

Choose your own trail, enjoy your favorite 
water sport, whether it be fishing, cruising, 
exploring, racing, bathing, or just loafing lazily 
along. Every day—all day, Elto is ready for 
you and all the family. 

Write for Free Catalog explaining why Elto— 
Ole Evinrude’s latest Light Twin Outboard 


Enjoy the thrilling fun of motor boat- 
ing at small cost. 


Motor—gives more power, greater speed, safer 
control, easier starting, and surer satisfaction. 
Write for it today. zs 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO. 
| Ole Evinrude, President 


Dept. 5, Manufacturers’ Home Bldg. | 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Ole Evinrude’s Fast Light Twin \ 


Elto’s greater power and speed afford 
constant satisfaction. 


First off the 
mark —the Elto 
“Starts with a Touch.” 


“The Motor that Starts with a Touch" 


“Other Styles | 
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There is a difference between lamps. 
Wellston Lamps are different. That's why 
such enormous quantities are sold. 

The genuine Wellston is branded. Look for 
the name inside the shade and under the base. 


Better Lamps 
for Less Money 


ELLSTON LAMPS are now being dis 
played by dealers everywhere. 

The original style creations, excellent quality 
and low prices of Wellston Lamps have made 
them nationally known. 


This Lamp Is an Example 
of Wellston Values 


The Lamp is of hand-wrought iron, beau- 
tifully finished in Polychrome of exquisite 
color effects. Ornamented with imported 
glass drops. 
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The Shade is of silk and georgette, em- _.< a ai) 


bodying the newest creations in har- 
mony of color schemes. 


Price Complete, $27.50 /| 


Write for name of nearest Wellston Dealer 
if you cannot locate. 


a single evening. 
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The NY 
Curtis NY 
Publishing \ 
Company 
663 Independence 

Square, 
Philadelphia, Penna. SN 
I would like more \ 
money. Please tell me— 
without obligation, of 
course—how I may earn it. 


Would You 
Sell An Evening 
For $5.00? 


F you could make as much as $5.00, in only 
two and a half hours of ove evening, would 
you be willing to sell us that time? 
Finkel did both: sold us the time and made 
an even $5.00 between 5 o’clock and 7:30 of 


Extra Dollars for 
x Extra Pleasures 


\ You may not feel the need to prepare fora 
lucky for you if you’re 
No right! But you can surely use extra 
money, whether it is for necessities 
or pleasures. And you can earn it, just as Mr. Finkel does, 
in your spare time, day or evening, as our subscription 
representative for The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. 


“Listening in” is great fun. Hunting a six letter 
word meaning cat is diverting. 
worth the price of admission. 
tickets, even cross-word books cost money. 
So do vacations. 
pleasant to have. 


\. To earn that money—easily, pleasantly, 
without experience—for these or any 


other wants—there’s no better offer 


~ 
Name \ 
Street 
City State 


\ 
Re Mail the Coupon 


Mr. 


Mr. Chas. E. Finkel 


Indiana 


Six years ago Mr. Finkel was 
teaching on a small salary, and 
continually worrying for fear 
of a “rainy day.” The rainy 
day came; but he was pre- 
pared. He had money in the 
savings bank to meet all obli- 
gations—money which he had 
easily found time to earn in 
“off hours’’; money which you, 
too, can earn in the same way. 


A good movie 1s 
But radios, movie 


So do countless other things 


than the one that will come to you 
if you just 
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what she was thinking, for she was looking 
at him like she was frightened and troubled, 
and then all of a sudden she said, “‘Oh, 
what am I going to do?” she said. “‘Him 
and me all alone—and he’s getting older, 
older. What am I going to do?” 

““Ma’am,”’ I said to her, ‘“‘you’re not all 
alone. You got adeck hand. You're not all 
alone.” i 

Now I ask you, why should anyone want 
to play a joke on an old man like that? But 
I was telling you, mister, you can’t tell 
about men like Perkett. He thought— 
honest, he thought it was comical. 

“Yes, Bill,’’ he said right down here, 
“vou wait. You'll laugh fit to die!” 

Yes, mister, it was back here after a run 
down the coast from Maine. You couldn’t 
have kept the Old Man away once he got 
ashore, for it was wet outside and he was 
cold and drinking at his licker. 

“Listen to him!”’ Perkett said. 
he goes!”’ 

Oh, he was going like he always did— 
the boys had got him going. 

“The General Gleason,” the Old Man 
was saying; ‘“‘ay, I was master before I 
lost my papers—before the wife and kids 
all left me. Ay, she was a ship for you; 
neat like a picture—like a picture.” 

Well, you know what he was saying, 
going on like he always did, while Perkett 
cocked his head and grinned. 

_ ‘‘ Always talks about her, don’t he?” says 
Perkett. ‘‘The old mossback!” 

He took out a cigarette and lighted it 
and let it droop between his lips so that the 
end wiggled while he went on. 

“The General Gleason,” says Perkett; 
“can you beat it?—the Old Man going on 
about the General Gleason, when listen, 
now listen what should happen. Down at 
Norfolk the company has bought a half 
dozen old hulks for tows. They came up 
last week and—can you beat it?—the Old 
Man’s right about his ship, because one of 
the ones we bought was the General Glea- 
son.” 

Yes, sir, out of the wriggling end of his 
cigarette it seemed to come—the Old 
Man’s ship bought for a tow boat—the Old 
Man’s ship that he was always seeing. Now 
who could guess a thing like that, though 
there’s many and many a fine ship that’s 
gone her way. 

“Perkett,”’ I says, and I don’t know why 
I was so worked up, “‘you mustn’t let the 
Old Man know, Perkett. It would break 
the Old Man’s heart.” 

“Are you crazy?”’ says Perkett. “Not 
going to tell him? Why, I’m going to put 
the old blowhard in charge of her. ‘The 
sweetest ship that ever sailed,’ he says, 
does he? Why, she’s nothing but an old 
tub, never fit to mention. You wait till he 
sees her. It will be a picnic when he sees 
her. I’ll get him and the crew aboard to- 
morrow morning, and don’t you say a 
word.” 

Well, maybe it was a picnic, like Mr. 
Perkett said—to see a skipper board a hulk 
he once commanded when she was a ship 
in sail. Did he know her? Oh, yes, the Old 
Man knew her; though I don’t know how, 
for she was only a hull, you understand, an 
old black hull in dirty water. 

Maybe it was some line of her, though 
she was sunk down deep with coal. Maybe 
it was the cut of her bulwarks, or the poop, 
for the cabin and the poop deck were stand- 
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| ing all gray and weathered; but I don’t 


know. When Lefkowitz and Coffee and I 
climbed on her there wasn’t much to tell 
she’d ever been a ship. 

Yes, she was a dirty, sloppy sight, her 
bowsprit sawed clean off of her to break 
her lines, her mainmast ripped clean out of 
her for hatch room, her fore and mizzen 
cut down and braced and rigged for der- 
ricks, her forecastle ripped clean out of her, 
her galley ripped out clean—an old log, 
she was, and that was what. It would al- 
most make you laugh—or maybe not 
exactly laugh—to think of her with a 


ji’boom and martingale and top 
gallants and yards and lines g 
and all that fine tarred gear tha 
living ships, because all wag gon 
of her, you understand, all picke 
so clean you couldn’t think, B 
Man knew her. 

We'd come out of the cabin, 
left our stuff—musty, bilgy a 
was—and we’d climbed the 
panion ladder and out the hat) 

“Cripes!”’ says Lefkowitz, “ 
idea putting us aboard of this?’ 

The idea was coming, mister, | 
the Old Man shuffling along th, 
Perkett right beside him, but 
tough like Lefkowitz to know af 

“Shut up your dirty face!” ] 

And he shut his face, though | 
deal rather he’d talked back, | 


all pale and pasty. 

el Gaga Ti ” he began Ii: 
dazed, and the way he looked} 
you might have thought he’d se 
“It art fe 


And Perkett laughed right out li 
like it was comical. 

“You win, cap’n,” Perkett s§ 
got your eyes, old boy. The (| 
Gleason’s back again, all loadecin 


son—she is, sure!” y 
I guess the Old Man knew hott 
was on him and how eyeryonejo 
him. 
Already Lefkowitz was lavii 
Coffee was snickering behind h! 
““Mister,”’ said the Old Mai 
way, sort of, “you wouldn’t lau 
if I was young.” j 
“Why, what’re you getting sé 
says Perkett, and he gave 1% 
“Aren’t you aboard the finest sh 
sailed, and in command?” 
The way the Old Man lood 
can’t tell you how; but all his] 
up in his face, his young days } 
days, and the pain of ’em, 
“‘Mister,”’ he said, “‘is that al 


bumboat; but I knew. 

“Now what the blazes is big 
says Perkett. ‘‘Can’t you take 2 
stowed and ready by five o’clo, 
on the Maine tow that’s going 0) 
her like you used to, capta 
long.” ; 

For a minute, after Perkett ' 
the Old Man stood there. Fort 
looked, where the forecastle dec 
where the spars had laid, wher 
had been coiled by the fife rai 
looked, and then walked aft tht 

I knew, you understand—oh, ® 
it hit him, to see the Gener] ' 
shabby just like him, old just lilh 
broken. I wished the girl wil! 
aboard and look after him, bi 
away ordering stuff for the cool 
was he doing down in the ca 


wondering, and yet I didn’t lik 
see, 
Doing? Well, to tell the trutiit 
doing anything—just setting b 
with a glass and a bottle in fri 
looking at some flyblown pice 
in tights that was pasted on thi 
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» sudden he brought his hand 
-on the table. 

ol!” he said. “Oh, damn ’em 


4; the Old Man, looking up 
+“ What do I care about me? 
+1 who sold her! Damn the 
yer down and let her go for 


never been there listening. 
+ sort of choked, you under- 
y bbed hard at the table. 
e|ys, “I don’t mind you comin’ 
, p away that Lefkowitz. I 
x1 the sight of him right now. 
a) Oh, damn ’em! An’ when 
a} rd—will you do a favor for 
n?—don’t tell her we’re on 
leason. She don’t have to 
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‘nderstand—pride was what 
or he did have a sort of pride 
i I said, clinging to him still. 
. Now how should I know 
la it? But it’s what I say, just 
),,m not a superstitious guy; 
m when you’re out away from 
eithere’s only water and sky 
e/ whiff of smoke, when the 
e|,and the waves are gray and 
yi feel it? Now how should I 
" not fear or loneliness, but 
~- It’s what I say—some- 
lio; know what. But it was 
mjup the Sound at dusk on a 
u that had been to hell and 
d|) in a tow. - 
u'er heard ’em tell a ship has 
tybe. She kept creaking and 
wwere at the end of the tow, 
tz 1—and she was loaded heavy 
Thich made her weave a little, 
ad pull at the hawser so it 
» bit, like she was trying to 
| hing—of course, it was noth- 
mly telling you, for I wasn’t 
né’ho thought it. 
wd dusk young Coffee says to 
d, touch of the tar in him, like 
in you, and even the littlest 
tes ’em off the white sets ’em 
ti well-nigh like ordinary nig- 
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‘axe was doing his turn at the 
(derstand, when he sings out 
o {ueer. 

hisays, ‘“‘just you feel this yere 
s.|There’s a hant down there 
w, fit to make you laugh, out 
le und, going along all smooth. 
lached if it hadn’t been for the 
0|. below the deck, old like her. 
We kept setting, and he hadn’t 
up since we were fast and 


£'8 Coffee, ‘‘where’s the Old 
Lo Old Man would take 
vi. 
t the Old Man would say— 
an ed cranky like a woman, and 
isy? It was moving through 
vii we heard a noise below that 
L ‘t of start. It was the Old 
c€singing, coming through the 
3,|", Singing all cracked like the 
fe timbers. 
h y is the life of man.” All 
: ike that he was singing, you 
4 
* ky is the life of man, 
Ney for my Johnny. 
mMmy whisky when I can, 
Nicy for my Johnny.” 


. Yes, mister, it was queer, 
a like all the gear it sounded, 
h didn’t mean anything, at the 
‘lid, if you get me. The Old 
S| ker, you say? Sure and just 


Pll have a little more, not 
> this as a rule. I got my 
Or! know what licker does. . . . 
M1 up the companion comes the 
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girl. Yes, she was down there with him, 
getting supper, and she was white and 
seared. 

“Did you hear him?”’ she said. 
never been like this.” 

“There, there,’ I said. ‘‘Now don’t you 
be frightened, kid. Just you go down and 
taper him off. He hadn’t ought to drink 
at sea.”’ 

But it didn’t do any good. She still 
looked frightened, poor kid, and began to 
cry. 


of 


“THe’s 


I can’t,’ she said. ‘‘He won’t stop.” 

“Kid,” I says, “‘you shouldn’t of given 
him licker. It isn’t right.” 

“T didn’t,” she says. “Oh, don’t you 
know I wouldn’t? It—it was Lefkowitz 
brought it aboard. He told me. He left it 
on the table.”’ 

“But can’t you take it away,’’ I asked 
her, “and heave it out?” 

“He’s strong,’ she says; “‘he keeps hold- 
ing to the bottle. He says he’s got to have 
it, now he knows I know.” 

“Knows what?” I said, and I felt my 
face get all red. ‘‘ Knows what?”’ 

She was crying, and all her face was wet, 
poor kid. 

“Tt hurts him so,” she said. “Though 
I’ve told him I don’t mind—told him and 
told him. He knows I know we’re on the 
General Gleason.”’ 

Yes, sir, that was what busted him, and 
maybe it was enough to set him off. And it 
made me mad, it did, to see her standing 
crying. 

“Who told you?” I said. ‘“‘He didn’t 
want you to know. You didn’t have to 
know.” 

“Tt was Lefkowitz,” she said, still crying. 
“And he said—I don’t want to tell you 
what he said, it makes me that ashamed.” 

“You better tell me,’’ Isays. ‘‘I’m here, 
ain’t I, kid? Ain’t I a friend of yours?” 

She didn’t want to tell, maybe never 
meant to, for she was like the Old Man, 
proud. 

‘How could he ever think it?”’ she says. 
“He told me the Old Man was done for, 
and—and he asked me to run off with him 
when we got to Vineyard Haven.” 

Birds like that are always up to some- 
thing, thinking the same thing, never know- 
ing when a woman’s decent and when she’s 
not. 

“There,” I said, ‘‘now it’s going to be all 
right. Go down now and see what the Old 
Man’s doing.” 

Then I took off my coat and laid it 
down and yelled at Coffee to keep at the 
wheel. What’s that? Yes, you 
guessed it, mister, and he had it coming to 
him. He was forward, Lefkowitz was, 
stoking the donkey boiler, and he came out 
with a shovel in his hand. Oh, he had it 
coming! 

“Now who gave you leave,” I says, 
“getting fresh with that girl?” 

“G’wan, you stiff!’’ he says. ‘“‘What’s 
she to you?”’ 

Or something like that, you understand— 
it don’t make any matter. He was quick 
and tough. He took a clip at me with that 
shovel of his before I could get:at him, but I 
got under it and laced him. I chased him 
aft and let him have it. I knocked him 
down and hit him again when he got up. I 
meant he shouldn’t forget it, and he didn’t. 
And he took it without a yell, trying for all 
his worth to nail me. 

“T’ll get you!”’ he kept saying. ‘‘I’ll do 
for you for this!” 

He didn’t get up when I was finished; 
just lay there looking up at me. 

“Get up,’’ I says, ‘‘where you came from, 
and let that learn you manners.” 

And then just as he was starting to move 
I heard a voice on the poop, that loud and 
powerful it made me jump. 

“Haze ’em!’’ it was yelling. ‘‘Haze’em, 
mister! Drive him! You gotta drive!” 

Yes, it was the Old Man up on deck with 
a bottle in his hand, sort of reeling, stand- 
ing watching us. Oh, he was drunk all 
right; but what was he thinking? I don’t 
know, unless it was the good days 

“Right and proper, mister,’’ he says. 
“You done it right and proper.” 
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assorted, total $39. 


sure-At cap 


has a hidden (patented) strap—tighten or loosen 
for comfort—cap never binds—never too large— 
great for all occasions—has finest fabrics and 
fashion—ask your dealer to show you—insist on 
genuine—refuse imitations—seek “Sure-Fit’” label. 


Each Sure-Fit-adjusts to all sizes, 6% to 7%. 
ig cap stocks and left-overs. 
Don’t be “out of your size.”’ Send for assortment 180, 2 dozen 


Dealers: Don’t carry b 
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Al Jolson 
Now starring 
in “Big Boy” 


Write us for cap if you can’t locate store selling Sure-Fit [$2, $3, $4.} Never 
mind stating size; it’s adjustable. Address Sure-Fit, 702 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


stl TEACHERS 
COLLEGE STUDENTS: 
SCHOOL GRADUATES 


Want $50.00 a Week 


This Summer? 


N extra $500.00 or so with which to start the next term of school 
would be “‘a little bit of all right,’’ wouldn’t it? Well, here is one way 
to earn it—easily, pleasantly, without one penny of capital; perhaps even 


without previous sales experience: 


Become our authorized subscription 
representative. Send us, from any 
\ territory you select, new and re- 
\newal subscriptions for The 
oa Saturday Evening Post, The 
\ Ladies’ Home Journal and 

: = The Country Gentleman. 
. Last summer, Mr. Wm. H. 
Veale of New York, a 
medical student, 
made over 
$600.00 just 


< be by repre- 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


senting our three publications. “I 
wanted the proposition that would net 
me the greatest amount of money—not 
the greatest percent of sales,’ he wrote 
us recently. ‘This summer my goal is 
$1250.00. I’m going to get it too!” 

We furnish, absolutely without ccst 
to you, everything you will need. We 
tell you just what to do and say. 
a week sounds good, simply 


Mail This Coupon 


Moe 8 < 


If fifty 


665 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please tell me all about your cash offer. Of course this request in no way obligates me. 


Name_ 


Street 


State 
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is Your Lavonte Itoom ? 


The wit would probably name his 
cellar, the scholar his library, 
children their pantry, milady her 
boudoir. 

But all would probably compromise 
at last on the bathroom—that 
cheery little mecca of refreshment, 
beauty and sanitation. 

A visit to the bathroom tells more 
about a home than almost anything 
else. Its equipment should be per- 
fect down to the smallest detail. 


And few details are more important 
than the quality of toilet paper you 
provide for your family and guests. 
That A. P. W. Satin Tissue is ac- 
corded exclusive preference by 
people of taste isa point of common 
observation. You almost invariably 
find it where you would expect to 
find it — in homes that reveal dis- 
crimination in the appointments, 
Although unapproached in the 
softness and fineness of its texture, 
A. P. W. Satin Tissue really costs 
no more than inferior papers, 
because each roll contains from 4 
to 20 times as many sheets — 2500 
sheets to the roll. 


AgP.W. PAPER CO. 


ALBANS. N. 


The rolls of Toilet Paper listed below 
are now identified by the A. P. W. 
lL checker doll wrapper. 


eee 


A. P. W. Satin Tissue PQ 
—Pure White—Fort 
Orange—Cross Cut— 
Bob White and Onli- 
won toilet paper and 
paper towels. 


Send for a Rag Doll 
Send one wrapper from any brand of A. P. W. Paper 
with this coupon and ten cents, for a cute rag doll, 
reproducing in 3 colors the A. P. W. doll character, 


12 inches high (ready to be cut out and stuffed). 
Get a Doll’s House Free 

$2.00 buys, from your dealer, 4 rolls (a year’s supply) 

of A. P. W, Satin Tissue, packed in an attractive, gaily 


colored doll's house—or sent postpaid upon receipt of 
price and this coupon filled in with your dealer's name. 


F .S.E.P.-6 Dealer's Name 


Send 5c direct to us 


for sample if your 
dealer cannot supply 
you. 


DIXON — PENCILS 
Dept. 8-J 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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Yes, just like it was natural to see a man 
on deck with his face all blood, but then 
just as he was speaking he sort of changed. 

“Here,” he said, ‘‘what’s the matter 
for’ard?”’ 

He was back again on a coal barge right 
enough, a dirty old coal barge towing up 
the Sound, when maybe he thought for just 
a minute—I don’t know. 

Drunk? Oh, yes, he was in his licker. I 
got the bottle away from him and hove 
it out. 

“T’m tired,’ he says, ‘‘powerful tired, 
mister.’’ And I helped him down the steps. 

Yes, the Old Man was tired all right. He 
turned right in and went to sleep, though 
now and again we could hear him snore and 
groan, complaining in his sleep just like the 
General Gleason complained. Now wasn’t 
it a note, mister, for a quiet ordinary tow- 
ing job—an Old Man down like that, and a 
lonely pale-faced girl, and a yellow-faced 
boy, thinking hants pulled at the rudder, 
and an East-Sider with a cut face and 
twisted nose who kept looking at you with 
eyes that had a sort of fire inside ’em? It 
wasn’t right. It wasn’t healthy. I could 
tell. 

Have you ever noticed, mister, how time 
changes, depending where you are? Some- 
times it seems like the clock was everything, 
and sometimes it doesn’t mean nothing 
much as it just goes ticking on its way. 

Oh, well, maybe if you’ve been aboard a 
tow you’d know what I mean—on a tow 
when the wind is fair and everything is 
nice. Oh, it was sweet weather that we 
had, fit to make you laugh and close your 
eyes. Though it was March and a cold and 
stormy time as like as not, those days we 
had were like June days. How many? I 
don’t know how many. They were just like 
ordinary days in spite of how we started. 
We had it fair from the Vineyard and fair 
standing around the cape and off the bay. 
That’s all I know now. 

The Old Man came out on deck again, 
like he always came, almost like he’d for- 
gotten where he was, for he never said any- 
thing, only kept walking up and down, up 
and down, watching the towline forward. 
Always watching the towrope, you under- 
stand, listening to it creak on the bit; and 
he’d look at you, like he was in some sort of 
dream, and I don’t know—he might have 
been. 

Now it’s what I told you. I’m not a 
superstitious guy, but I tell you he did 
see—I don’t know what. I recall toward 
evening, mess time, I recall, and the day 
had been as nice as nice, sweet and calm 
like I have said; we were setting below and 
eating with the hatch open—it was that 
warm, you see. 

“Where are we off of?” I recall I was 
saying just to ease things, you understand, 
for I hate to eat without talking, and I re- 
call the girl looked up at me. Sure, where 
else would she eat but at the table with us, 
all dirty and sunburned like we were, and 
gobbling at our grub? 

And she says, ‘“‘We must be somewheres 
off of Maine by now,” she says, ‘“‘and I’m 
glad—glad we’re getting in.” 

Up at the head of the table the Old Man 
was setting never saying anything, but just 
looking at his plate, and never like to speak 
at meals; and he looked up slow—see?— 
slow—not at any of us, but rather at the 
sky above the hatch. All of a sudden he 
sat up straight. 

“Bill,” he says, ‘‘git up forward and see 
to it that there towrope’s fast, for it’s 
comin’ on to blow.” 

“Now?” I says. “Right now?” 

“Yes,” he says, “right now. Git up and 
make all fast. I’m a poor old bum on a 
bumboat, boys, but I know what. It’s 
coming to blow northeast. Ay, coming to 
blow; and, daughter, git mea glass and the 
bottle. Ay, I got one hid at the foot of my 
bunk. Git me a bottle and a glass, and 
leave a man relax.” 

Coming on to blow? Now how did he 
know that? Was it something that he saw 
or something that his old bones told him? 

Honest—honest, you’d have thought he 
was crazy, for outside it was that nice. Just 


a little wind blowing, not enough for the 
skipper of the towboat to notice, or sure 
he’d have made for shore. And the sky was 
all clear like I was telling you, and on the 
port you could make out the land and 
houses even, though they were miles away, 
and though it was near sundown. 

I recall it got dark quick sort of, so you 
couldn’t see much what the sky was doing, 
and it all felt colder along toward dark. 
Coffee was at the wheel and the rest of us 
below, Lefkowitz laying in his bunk reading 
an old paper and peeking now and then 
over the edges at Bertha, setting by the 
table with her chin in her two hands—a 
pretty chin, soft and smooth and white, 
softer than her hands, poor kid. The lamp 
was lighted, a swinging lamp, which the Old 
Man would look at now and again, like he 
was sort of restless, like he wasn’t feeling 
right, 

It seemed like he was waiting for some- 
thing, waiting and listening to the timbers 
creak, drumming on the table, and now and 
again muttering through his whiskers, and 
putting up his hand and ruffling his white 
hair on his forehead. Restless, you see, and 
I don’t know The old hulk seemed 
getting restless, too, like him and me, her 
timbers creaking and rolling so the lamp 
made the cabin first light on one side and 
then the other. 

“Damn ’em!”’ says the Old Man. “Ay, 
damn ’em!”’ 

“What is it?” says Bertha. ‘‘Oh, what 
is the matter?” 

No, she wasn’t easy either; and small 
blame, for the Old Man was getting started 


_again, laying to his licker. 


“Damn ’em!” says the Old Man, louder. 
“Damn ’em all who cut her down! What 
right had they to do it? What right, I 
want to know?” 

What’s that? Sure, sure, it pained him 
still. Oh, yes, you could tell it if you’d 
heard him, Pained him. Pained him. 
Made him sound like the groaning of the 
timbers. 

“Damn ’em!”’ says the Old Man. “Ah, 
what are you grinning at, you dirty scum, 
who’s never run a ship?” 

It was Lefkowitz, grinning over his paper 
like I told you; but there wasn’t much 
more for him to grin at, nor for any of us, 
not that night, unless it is you want to grin 
right in your Maker’s face. 

Bang! went the Old Man’s fist on the 
table. You know it was like I said, he 
couldn’t stand that boy, and something 
must have happened inside him which was 
too much. 

“Git forward, you!” he yells. ‘‘ Forward 
where you belong!” 

And Lefkowitz jumps up quick, and I 
don’t know—I don’t know what might 
have happened; but all at once, all of a 
sudden like, we heard a yell on deck, sort of 
frightened—Coffee yelling. 

‘Bring me up a slicker!” he yells. ‘“‘It’s 
comin’ on to rain; an’ come up—somebody 
come up and help me with the wheel. She’s 
jumpin’, folks! _She’s jumpin’!” 

And the Old Man stood up and points a 
hand at Lefkowitz. 

“Git up,” he says, ‘‘and lay onto that 
wheel!”’ 

Ugly? Oh, that boy looked ugly, and 
just waiting to make trouble, but I don’t 
know He went. The lamp was swing- 
ing, and outside Coffee was yelling, and oh, 
yes, she was jumping, commencing to move 
and shake under us, for like I told you, she 
wasn’t loaded right. And there was the 
Old Man standing listening to the rain, for 
it was setting in hard like Coffee said. 

“Ay, damn ’em!”’ he says. “Damn ’em 
for cutting her down!” 

“Dad,” says Bertha, “‘here’s your slicker. 
Ain’t you going up?” 

It’s like I told you. He wasn’t acting 
right, for he gave a sort of choke and just 
set down like he was tired. 

“An’ why?” he says. ‘An’ why? How 
can I help her now? Git me the bottle and 
a glass. How can I help her now?” 

Sure! Can you beat it? At a time like 
that—and he wouldn’t go on deck at a 

(Continued on Page 200) 
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(Continued from Page 198) 
time like that! It was he loved her, you 
understand, for all of a sudden he put his 
face in his hands, like a kid almost, though 
he was that old. 

“‘T can’t,” he says, “‘go up and see her 
wallowing in the sea, tied like a log to that 
damned rope—tied to that damned rope.” 

Sure! Sure, he was in his licker! And 
out on deck a little city runt and a poor 
scared yellow boy fighting at the wheel. 

Coming on to blow? Mister, it was blow- 
ing fit to bust by then, fit to make you 
swallow at your throat, and the rain in your 
eyes fit to blind and choke you. And the 
sea—it was so dark you couldn’t see it, you 
understand, and what it was doing you 
couldn’t know, for it was all out of no- 
wheres, you understand, all black and get- 
ting stronger. We might have been not in 
the world at all, but going somewhere else, 
for there wasn’t any time or light or sense, 
but only wind and black. 

You couldn’t see our running lights or 
lights ahead but only now and then. We 
were going like I don’t know how to tell, 
first a roll like that and a pitch like this, 
and then a jerk fit to bring you off your 
feet, because she was tied, you understand, 
out at the end of the tow, and snapping in 
the dark. You couldn’t see to keep her 
steady. The waves kept taking her by the 
head, and the old hulk would roll and pitch 
and strain, crazy, like something sick with 
fever. And you couldn’t see her, only feel 
her go beneath you, crazy—and the wheel 
was spinning crazy, fit to pull you off your 
feet. 

It’s what I said about time. There wasn’t 
any time out there, for hours and minutes 
were all the same, as we all just hung on. 
After a while, I don’t know when, Lef- 
kowitz yells in my ear—you had to yell so 
you could hear. He put his arm around my 
neck like I was his best friend and yells, 
“Git the Old Man up! Cripes! Git up the 
Old Man!” 

And, sure, I went right down to get him, 
though I don’t know why, it’s all that queer. 
I didn’t know why eny more than that kid 
knew why he yelled for him, for what could 
the Old Man do? 

There was the lamp still lit as I stumbled 
down the steps, and there he was setting 
by the table with his head bowed, looking 
at his glass. 

“Hey!” I yelled at him. And he looked 
up sort of queer, and just then—you’ll guess 
what happened. Jerk—we went! I lost 
my feet. I grabbed at my bunk, waiting 
for the hawser to jerk again, and it didn’t. 
We only give a roll. Then someone was 
yelling outside. Then Coffee was coming 
through the hatch, his eyes all staring, 
yelling, and Lefkowitz after him, his face 
like dough, and laughing—crazy, you under- 
stand—like he couldn’t stop. 

“Boss!’’ Coffee yells. ‘‘Boss, the haw- 
ser’s busted, boss, and we’re blowing for the 
shore!” 

Like he didn’t get it, the Old Man sat 
looking at him, and why should he get it, 
with Lefkowitz laughing crazy like he 
couldn’t stop? 

“Busted?” said the Old Man. ‘‘What’s 
busted?” 

“Are you deef, you old bum?” yells 
Lefkowitz. Mister, there was something 
done inside him, so he was frightened and 
not frightened, if you get me. “The tow- 
rope’s busted. We’re loose off the tow an’ 
going straight to hell!”’ 

That’s it, mister; that’s where we were 
going, right aboard the old General Glea- 
son—there or to land. It was like a dream 
you don’t wake out of. The girl was stand- 
ing up, and she didn’t holler, and before I 
thought what I was doing I grabbed her by 
the hand. The Old Man was standing up 
looking ahead of him, and what do you 
think he says? That was what made it 
worse. 

He drew in a breath and yelled right out 
loud, ‘‘She’s busted loose! Thank God, 
she’s busted loose!” 

And, like he didn’t:see any of us, he went 
right for the deck, like he didn’t see any of 
us, without his hat, without anything at all. 


EVENING POST 


Crazy, mister, you understand, or fighting 
through his licker. 

And now maybe you'll kid me, but it 
didn’t seem so queer, now honest. Maybe 
there are times when everything is crazy, 
when the lid is clean bust off and gone to 
nowhere, and you are going too, and you 
and all of us are only little things—I don’t 
know what—bound on the road to nowhere, 
off into the black. 

I must have been standing, I guess, not 
able to think, just holding that poor kid’s 
hand, all of us crazy, you understand, and I 
don’t know what. That yellow boy—you 
kept hearing him hollering, always the same 
thing, his wits clean gone out of him, you 
see, laying in a corner holding to his bunk. 

“Oh, Lawd!” he was saying. “I got a 
rabbit’s foot, an’ I got my fingers crossed! 
You ain’t a-goin’ to catch me now!” 

Now wasn’t that comical, fit to make you 
grin? Yet it didn’t seem comical then, only 
just as natural. And that feller Lefko- 
witz—those little wiry, ugly fellers—I don’t 
know—when they get started they go 
clean. I caught him looking at me hard and 
sort of wild, and all at once he gives a jump 
and closes the hatch down tight, and gives 
another jump quick and pulls something 
from the blankets in his bunk. 

“Oh, Lawd!”’ Coffee was yelling, I re- 
eall. ‘You ain’t a-goin’ to catch me now!”’ 

Mister, it was all that quick, but I knew 
something was coming. I let go her hand 
and made a move. 

“Hey!” I says. 
boy?” 

Couldn’t get it, you understand, for like 
I told you, everything was queer, though 
still it seemed that natural. Lefkowitz was 
coming at me with a foot of lead pipe in his 
hand. Though why, I couldn’t help but 
think, though why? For—do you get 
me?—what was the difference then? 

“Gimme the girl!”’ he hollers. “‘Cripes! 
I’ll get something out of this!’’ 

Well, maybe he wasn’t so nutty at that. 
I don’t know. But maybe—maybe every- 
one is wanting something right to the very 
end. 

It was all that queer. He gave a jump at 
me before I could get to him, and nailed 
me crack on the head; not clean, you under- 
stand, but sort of slanting. 

Mister, do you know how things get 
when everything’s sort of going, all sliding 
into something else? I saw the light, and 
as I reached for him it was all one big 
light, and everything was all one big noise 
like the storm, only more. But I wasn’t 
out, not altogether, but foggy, you under- 
stand. Though my head was spinning fit 
to bust, and my ears were like I said, and 
outside on deck dim but loud I heard the 
Old Man holler. 

“Stand by to let all go!’’ I heard the 
Old Man holler, like there was someone out 
there on the General Gleason’s deck. ‘‘Up 
with that hel-um! Jump! And up with 
that hel-um!”’ 

Crazy? I know it is, but it’s like I said, 
and I had other things to think about—oh, 
yes. I couldn’t see just right and he was all 
wires and fighting for all he had, but I got 
the pipe out of his hand and soaked him 
with it, and that made him sort of calm. 
And before he got going again, I got him 
by the neck and dragged him to the Old 
Man’s room and locked him in. What else 
was there to do? 

Everything was getting blacker, and I 
recall I fell across the table. Now I’m tell- 
ing you there wasn’t any time at all, just 
a sort of picture. When I came out of it 
her arm was around me and she was tying 
up my head and everything was coming 
back sort of slow. There was the lamp 
swinging still, and Coffee was groaning and 
kneeling on the floor, and I looked for the 
Old Man and remembered, though my head 
was tired and light. 

“Where is he?” I says. 
Old Man now?” 

The hull was groaning, and I heard seas 
coming over the deck, but I knew where he 
was before she could tell me. I could hear 
him. He was outside on deck and yelling 
something. You could hear it in the sea. 
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“What is it?’ I said. ‘Why is the Old 
Man yelling?” 

“Don’t!” she said. ‘It isn’t any differ- 
ence. You mustn’t mind him now.” 

And she still kept her arm around me 
cool and quiet. 

“But what’s he yelling for?’ I says. 
‘Honest, he’s yelling something.” 

“Don’t!”’ she says again, and I felt her 
arm get shaky. ‘‘You mustn’t mind him, 
Bill. It’s only the whisky, I know. Leave 
him out there, for he isn’t hurting. It’s 
only—it’s only he thinks ” And she 
gave a laugh that wasn’t a laugh exactly. 
“You mustn’t mind him, Bill. Lay down 
your head. It’s only he thinks he’s sailing 
the General Gleason!”’ 

Now would you wonder if I thought I 
hadn’t heard right when my head was 
aching so? 

“He’s what?” I says. “‘ What?” 

‘Sailing the General Gleason, Bill,” she 
says. ‘Don’t you hear him now? He—he’s 
ordered all sail took in but the fore-topsail. 
You’d have heard him if ——”’ 

“But he can’t,”’ I says. ‘‘How can he?” 

For honest, it was all that queer you 
couldn’t really think. 

“Of course he can’t,’ she says. ‘‘He 
only thinks—and you mustn’t mind him 
now.” 

Sailing the General Gleason. The Old 
Man in his licker aboard an old runaway 
hulk driving down the coast toward land. 
Ah, that gets you, does it, mister? Now 
have you heard the beat of that—an old 
man with the deck awash and yelling orders 


| on aship he used to sail? Yes, that’s what 


he was doing—all wrong, you understand. 
Yet you’d have thought to hear him —— 
yes, mister, he was sailing. 

Now it makes me queer to tell it, for 
when I got on deck, there he was just 
standing in the wind. Nor do I know what 
time it was, or nothing, only it was easier 
to see. 

Though I yelled at him, it was like he 
didn’t hear; and maybe he didn’t, for the 
wind took the voice right out of you, but 
not the Old Man’s voice. It went splitting 
out like ripping canvas, right into nothing, 
right at nothing. 

“Forward on the sheet,”’ he yells, ““and 
ease her off a mite! Give her a p’int on the 
hel-um! We’re comin’! Ay, we’re comin’!”’ 

Coming? We weren’t coming anywheres, 
just rolling like a log, with the old stumps 
pitching every which way against the sky, 
and seas running over her bulwarks. 

“Hey!” I yelled right in his ear. And he 
turned around, not slow any more, but 
quick. Not a foot away his face was, and 
I can see it still—his eyes wide open and 
the rain dripping off his whiskers, and mak- 
ing his hair all smooth. It gave me a turn 
all queer, though my head was aching fit to 
bust, for he didn’t know me or anything, 
nor did he see anything. 

““Ay, mister!’’ he yells at me. “‘Now 
ain’t she the sweetest ship? Takin’ it just 
as nice, without a rope gone wrong! Don’t 
tell me she ain’t the sweetest ship!” 

Drunk? Sure! Sure he must of been, for 
what else could he be, unless he was all 
gone queer? He was all foggy and seeing 
things, and not anywhere at all, but back on 
the General Gleason sailing—sailing with a 
crew, heading her where he wanted to 
head, out somewheres. And he loved her 
and was proud how he was going, though 
she wallowed like a log. 

“ Hey!’ I yelled in his ear, for I knew he 
wasn’t right. “Get below now, cap’n! 
You’re doin’ no good here!”’ 

But what good did it do? He couldn’t 
get anything, the Old Man was that gone. 

“Below?” he yells, like a gun went off 
inside him. ‘‘Git below yourself, you bum, 
and leave me run my ship!” 

Oh, I went. What good was there stand- 
ing by an old man in his licker and clean 
gone, watching a fore-topsail that wasn’t 
there and yelling orders at the wind? 
Mister, I went all sick and queer. I went 
stumbling down the steps and banged into 
the table, for everything was going round 
and round, and my head ached fit to bust; 
but I could still hear him up there yelling. 
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“Off another p’int!’’ he was yelling. 
*“An’ steady on the hel-um! Hold her now! 
Hold her!”’ 

Everything was going round and round 
so you’d hardly know. It was the crack in 
the head, you understand, but I could see 
the girl come over to me, sort of dim, and 
Coffee laying in his corner. 

“Bill,” she says—‘“‘Bill, what is he 
doin’?”’ 

“Doin’?” It was getting black again and 
I was floating off, but I heard myself telling 
her. ‘‘What you said he was, kid—sailing 
the General Gleason.” 

Mister, shall we have another go at the 
bottle, for honest, you’ll need it now. Just 
one more go, though I don’t use it as a 
rule. It’s comical, that; yes, com- 
ical is what I’m saying. Everything some- 
times is. . . Oh, he was in his licker, all 
right, but I don’t know. I can’t never 
tell. What is it? I don’t know. 

But anyway, where was I? Noises—first 
noises, and it was hard to know exactly, 
and next I was on my feet, and it was all 
sort of different. I don’t know. There was 
light in the ports, and first I thought it was 
my head, for we seemed sort of still, 
though I could remember, you understand, 
I could remember. Bertha was coming 
down the companion in that old torn coat 
of hers, and her head was dripping wet, and 
her eyes were wide with black lines under 
’em, and she had one hand up reaching for 
her throat. 

“Hey!” Isays. ‘Whatisit?” Still sort 
of dazed, you see. And she looked at me 
queer and frightened, like she saw a ghost, 
exactly like. And can you beat it, what she 
said? 

‘‘He’s sailed her in,’’ she says with her 
eyes all wide. ‘‘Dad, he’s sailed her in.” 

“What?” I says, for it was all coming 
back. ‘‘He what?” 

And then she said it again louder so I 
had to understand. 


, 


‘‘He’s sailed her in,’ she says. ‘‘He’s 
coming into Portsmouth Harbor.” 
“You're crazy!’ I hollers out, and 


started for the hatch. How could he sail 
her in? 

That’s it—how could he? I don’t know. 
Oh, yes, and I know better, but it makes me 
creepy still. Just the idea of it, you under- 
stand, for there was the Old Man, mister, 
and it was morning early, and he was sail- 
ing still. 
Gleason, still he was, and what had he been 
doing? I can’t ever tell. Yes, it was get- 


ting morning when J hit the deck, and the | 


Old Man was up there still. It was raining 
and still blowing fresh, so the sky and 
water was all gray like lead, and the sea 
was running, but not so high, and I saw 
why it wasn’t. 

It was right—the comicalest thing. We 
were drifting in toward land, and the wind 
was helping, and the tide was helping, but 
not onto rocks, mind you, but into a river 
like we had aimed for it, and out a tug was 
coming for us just as clear, for we’d been 
sighted by the coast guard. Now what do 
you make of that? Was it the Old Man, 
mister? 

Oh, I know what you’re thinking! Yes, 
of course it was just luck, with the wind 
and tide just right—just luck that brought 
us in at all. But then—I want to ask you 
something. What is it brings on luck and 
makes it break? Honest, I don’t know. 
For all that time, there was the Old Man 
there thinking he was on the General Glea- 
son and running with the wind. Yes, sir, 
there he was, all wet and white, standing 
by the wheel and holding fast and looking 
forward. An old bum, you say, but not an 
old bum exactly. His eyes were steady and 
his mouth was steady under his old wet 
whiskers. 

No, I don’t care what you say, he was 
bringing her right in. He was looking for- 
ward like I told you toward the tug that 
was steaming out, and what do you think 
the Old Man said? The comicalest thing! 

““Now why the blazes should they send 


out a pilot?’”’ he says. ‘‘Don’t they think | 
I know the coast? Hell, mister, I can take 


her in!” 


Off somewhere on the General | 
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Now I suppose you’ll kid me, and I sup- 
pose you should; but I felt all queer, seeing 
him standing there—that funny that some- 
how I wanted to cry. Yes, honest, for it 
made me feel I don’t know how. For he 
was taking her in, you understand, like she 
was a fine ship and not a scow half water- 
logged, and it didn’t seem queer to him. 
And he looked so happy, mister—you ought 
to have seen him then. The licker, you 
understand, but, honest, you didn’t mind. 
Or was it? I don’t know. Maybe it was 
just the chance of things being kind to a 
poor and broke old man and letting him 
sail his ship again. 

“Don’t she handle pretty?”’ he was say- 
ing, easing up the wheel. ‘‘Ay, she always 
does if you know her.” 

Just as if she wasn’t an old hulk, just as 
if she was all braced and set. 

“You can take her anywheres,”’ 
“Gf once you know her.”’ 

Oh, yes, I know it isn’t right, but just to 
hear him. Honest, it was queer, for it made 
you—yes, right then it made you wonder 
what if it wasn’t wind and tide and luck. 
For he was so sure, so sure, standing look- 
ing ahead. For what was it he was seeing? 
Oh, well, there isn’t more to say. Couldn’t 
he have his dream? 

Oh, it was going from him. You could 
see it go as we went drifting in and the tug 
got nearer. The Old Man was coming out 
of something, looking ahead, puzzled. 

“Here!” he says quick. ‘‘ What’s wrong 
up for’ard?” 


he says, 
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And then he gave a sort of groan, for he 
knew it then. Back on an old coal scow 
again, the Old Man was, back out of where 
he had gone. Yes, I was there, and it was 
just like that, as sudden as that, the way 
the Old Man saw. For he looked at the old 
stump masts and then he looked at me and 
dropped the wheel with another sort of 
groan. 

“Keep away from the licker, boy,’’ he 
says. ‘‘There’s a devil in the cup.” 

No, never said anything more. Never, 
the Old Man didn’t. And it’s no good to 
ask him now; but anyways, he’s a fine Old 
Man. You’d have known it if you’d seen 
him then. 

“But I can handle her,’’ he says. 
I handle her still?” 

“Capin,” I says; 
right you can.” 

Sort of pleased he looked when I told him 
that, though his shoulders were stooping, 
and he was all cold and wet. It sort of 
bucked him up, you understand, so that 
I’m glad I said it, for the tug was near 
alongside then, ready to take the General 
Gleason where she belonged once more— 
back again in tow. 

“Hey !”’ somebody hollered. “‘ What scow 
is that?” 

And the Old Man jumped right to the 
rail. 

“Sceow!’’ the Old Man hollers. ‘Don’t 
you know a ship when you see one? You 
ain’t towing a scow, mister. You’re stand- 
ing by the General Gleason!” 
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liz, New York, stewing in the rays of Ze: FP 


] Z e 202044 FH A. sie gil Sam stopped, a little hurt. He thought he had 
e/igust sun, had been growing warmer Ze VY e WY e@ © @ been speaking rather well, yet already his audience 


«mer; until now, at three o’clock in oy was walking out on him. Spike Delaney, indeed, was 
airnoon, its inhabitants, with the ex- ILLUSTRATED BY F. R. GRUGER not walking: he was running. . 
lie group gath- “Say to yourself —— 
dthe tenth floor ““When you are at leisure, 
ding on Upper Becta : ea : poets eg Ae Samuel,” observed a voice be- 
ac livided them- hind him, “I should be glad of a 
rt; natural cleav- word with you in my office.” 
nin bodies—the Sam turned. 
al ut and asking “Oh, hullo, uncle,” he said. 
ieif this was hot He coughed; Mr. Pynsent 
sm he other main- coughed. “I thought you had 
wit they minded gone to Philadelphia,’’ said 
iq the heat as the Sam. 

“Indeed?” said Mr. Pynsent. 

He made no further remark, 
but proceeded sedately to his 
room, from which he emerged 
again a moment later with a 
patient look of inquiry on his 
face. 

““Come here, Sam,”’ he said. 
‘“Who,” he asked, pointing, ‘‘is 
this?”’ 

Sam peeped through the 
doorway and perceived, tilted 
back in a swivel chair, a long, 
lean man of repellent aspect. 
His large feet rested comfort- 
ably on the desk, his head hung 
sideways and his mouth was 
open. From this mouth, which 
was of generous proportions, 
there came a gurgling snore. 

“Who,” repeated Mr. Pyn- 
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ning gum; some 
‘sves in shirt 
V John B. Pyn- 
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greeable fea- sent, “‘is this gentleman?” 

ing as referee. Sam could not help admiring 
being referee, his uncle’s unerring instinet— 
also the patron that amazing intuition which 
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had led him straight to the re- 
alization that if an uninvited 
stranger was slumbering in his 
pet chair, the responsibility 
must of necessity be his nephew 
Samuel’s. 

“Good Lord!”’ he exclaimed. 
*T didn’t know he was there.” 

‘A friend of yours?” 

cits Hashaw 

“T beg your pardon?” 


ge alround of toil, “Hash Todhunter, you know, 
on (aster Delaney the cook of the Araminta. You 
i@ against the remember I took a trip a year 
ad corridor, and ago onatramp steamer? This 
ig him to kick fellow was the cook. I met him 
aie who had ar- on Broadway this afternoon and 
he vith represent- gave himlunch. I brought him 
1€/irms through- back here because he wanted to 
he And it was see the place where I work.” 
4 is own pocket “Work?” said Mr. Pynsent, 
d 2 purse which, puzzled. 

oC Trashed against “T had no notion he had 
inch above his strayed into your room.”’ 

10 henow handed Sam spoke apologetically, but 


Be er with a few A Voice Behind Him, Speaking Softly But With a Startling Abruptness, Said, “‘Hands Up!” he would have liked to point out 
wes. : that the blame for-all these em- 
i /aid Sam, “is the winner. After a contest conducted throughout in barrassing occurrences was really Mr. Pynsent’s. If a man creates the impression that 
the best traditions of American high kicking, he has upheld the honor __he is going to Philadelphia and then does not go, he has only himself to thank for any 
®iynsent Ex and Imp and retained his title. In the absence of the boss, complications that may ensue. However, this was a technicality with which he did not 
"#8 unfortunately been called away to Philadelphia and so is unable to _ bother his uncle. 

ieeting, I take much pleasure in presenting him with the guerdon of ‘Shall I wake him?” 

i dsome dollar bill. Take it, Spike, and in after years, when you are a “Tf you would be so good. And having done so, take him away and store him 
Man or something, look back to this moment and say to yourself ”? somewhere and then come back. I have much to say to you.” 
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“It’s Hash”? 


. Shaken by a vigorous hand, the sleeper opened his eyes. 
Hauled to his feet, he permitted himself to be led, still in a 
trancelike condition, out of the room and down the passage 
to the cubbyhole where Sam performed his daily duties. 
Here, sinking into a chair, he fell asleep again; and Sam 
left him and went back to his uncle. Mr. Pynsent was 
staring thoughtfully out of the window as he entered. 

“Sit down, Sam,”’ he said. 

Sam sat down. 

‘“‘T’m sorry about all that, uncle.” 

“All what?” 

‘* All that business that was going on when you came in.” 

“Ah, yes. What was it, by the way?” 

‘Spike Delaney was seeing if he could kick higher than 
a kid from a firm downstairs.” 

“And did he?”’ 

Vests 

“Good boy,” said Mr. Pynsent approvingly. 
arranged the competition, no doubt?” 

“Yes, as a matter of fact, I did.” 

“You would. You have been in my employment,” pro- 
ceeded Mr. Pynsent evenly, “three months. In that time 
you have succeeded in thoroughly demoralizing the finest 
office force in New York.” 

“Oh, uncle!” said Sam reproachfully. 

“Thoroughly,” repeated Mr. Pynsent. ‘The office boys 
call you by your Christian name.” 

“They will do it,” sighed Sam. 
but the habit persists.” 

“Last Wednesday I observed you kissing my stenog- 
rapher.” 

“The poor little thing had toothache.” 

“Also, Mr. Ellaby informs me that your work is a dis- 
grace to the firm.’”’ There was a pause. ‘‘The English 
public school is the curse of the age,’”’ said Mr. Pynsent 
dreamily. 

To a stranger the remark might have sounded irrele- 
vant, but Sam understood its import. He appreciated it 
for what it was—a nasty crack. 

“Did they teach you anything at Wrykyn, Sam, except 
football?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“What?” 

“Oh, lots of things.” 

“T have seen no evidence of it. Why your mother sent 
you to that place, instead of to some good business college, 
I cannot imagine.” 

“Well, you see, dad had been there ——” 

Sam broke off. Mr. Pynsent, he was aware, had not 
been fond of the late Anthony Shotter—considering, and 
possibly correctly, that his dead sister had, in marrying 
that amiable but erratic person, been guilty of the crown- 
ing folly of a frivolous and fluffy-headed life. 

“A strong recommendation,” said Mr. Pynsent dryly. 
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“T clump their heads, 


Sam had nothing to say to 
this. 

“You are very like your 
father in a great many ways,” 
said Mr. Pynsent. 

Sam let this one go by too. They were coming over the 
plate a bit fast this morning, but there was nothing to be 
done about it. 

““And yet Iam fond of you, Sam,” 
after a brief pause. 

This was more the stuff. 

“And I am fond of you, uncle,” 
voice. ‘‘When I think of all you have done for me —— 

“But,” went on Mr. Pynsent, “T feel that I shall like 
you even better three thousand miles away from the offices 
of the Pynsent Export and Import Company. We are 
parting, Sam—and immediately.” 

“‘T’m sorry.” 

“‘T, on the other hand,” said Mr. Pynsent, ‘‘am glad.” 

There was a silence. Sam, feeling that the interview, 
having reached this point, might be considered over, got up. 

‘“Wait a moment,” said Mr. Pynsent. “I want to tell 
you what plans I have made for your future.” 

Sam was agreeably surprised. He had not supposed that 
his future would be of interest to Mr. Pynsent. 

‘“Have you made plans?” * 

“Yes; everything is settled.” 

“This is fine, uncle,” said Sam cordially. “I thought 
you were going to drive me out into the snow.” 

“Do you remember meeting an Englishman named Lord 
Tilbury at dinner at my house?” 

Sam did indeed. His Lordship had got him wedged into 
a corner after the meal and had talked without a pause for 
more than half an hour. 

“‘He is the proprietor of the Mammoth Publishing Com- 
pany, a concern which produces a great many daily and 
weekly papers in London.” 

Sam was aware of this. Lord Tilbury’s conversation had 
been almost entirely autobiographical. 

“Well, he is returning to England on Saturday on the 
Mauretania, and you are going with him.” 

ee Eh? ” 

“He has offered to employ you in his business.” 

“But I don’t know anything about newspaper work.” 

“You don’t know anything about anything,” Mr. Pyn- 
sent pointed out gently. ‘‘It is the effect of your English 
public-school] education. However, you certainly cannot 
be a greater failure with Lord Tilbury than you have been 
with me. That water cooler over there has been in my 
office only four days, and already it knows more about the 
export and import business than you would learn if you 
stayed here fifty years.” 

Sam made plaintive noises. Fifty years, he considered, 
was an overstatement. 

“‘T concealed nothing of this from Lord Tilbury, but 
nevertheless he insists on engaging you.” 

“Odd,” said Sam. He could not help feeling a little flat- 
tered at this intense desire for his services on the part of 
a man who had met him only once. Lord Tilbury might be 


resumed Mr. Pynsent 


said Sam in a hearty 


a bore, but there was no getting away fro 
had that gift without which no one can ams 
tune—that strange, almost uncanny ah fi's 
good man when he saw him. 
“Not at all odd,” said Mr. Pynseniaanet 
the middle of a business deal. He is trying | 
to do something which at present I have nin 
mind to do. He thinks that by taking you cm 
will put me under an obligation. So he will, : 
“Uncle,” said Sam impressively, “I wil 
“You’d better,’ returned Mr. Pynsent, 
is your last chance. There is no earthly reasi 
go on supporting you for the rest of your 
intend to do it. If you make a mess 
House, don’t think that you can come 
There will be no fatted calf. Remember 
“T will, uncle, I will. But don’t worry. 
me I am going to be good. I shall like oint 
| am glad to hear that. Well, that is 2 
noon.’ 
““You know, it’s rather strange natal 
ing me over there,”’ said Sam raoditatiaa 
“T don’t think so. I am glad to have the n 
““What I mean is—do you believe in palist 
’“T donot. Good-by.” 
“Because a palmist told me —— 


ep 


“The door,’’ said Mr. Pynsent, “is one? 

close automatically when the handle is rel e 
Having tested this statement and prov 0 

went back to his own quarters, where he f 

ence—Hash—Todhunter, the popular andne 

of the tramp steamer Araminta, bi 

short pipe. ite - 
“Who was the old boy?”’-inquired 
“That was my uncle, the head of the 
“Did I go to sleep in his room?” 
“You did.” $ 
“T’m sorry about that, Sam,” i 

regret. ‘‘I had a late night last nights ; 
He yawned spaciously. Hash Todhun' W 

stringy man in the early thirties, with a 

a ruminative eye. Irritated messma 

poker with him had sometimes com 

of a perishing fish; but to the critic ¥ 

not biased and inflamed by recent pecw) 

have been more suggestive of a parrot 

life and found it full of disillusionment. 

pessimistic streak in Hash, and in his 

tomed to hint darkly that if everyone 

would have been in the direct line of s 

dom. It was a long and involved s 

credit on all the parties concerned; b 

twice in the same way, little credence 

a discriminating foe’sle. For the rest, 

dry hash on the Western Ocean, but 

“Hash,” said Sam, “I’m going ove 

“Me too. We sail Monday.” 

“Do you, by Jove?” said Sam thou 

posed to be going on the Mauretania 0 


J,e with you instead. I don’t like the idea 
ste with Lord Tilbury.” 


se: of the Mammoth Publishing Company, 
to work.” 
», the push here then?” 
1. little that this untutored man should so 
dined the facts. He also considered that 
4 tact. He might at least have pretended 
ge! t to be a case of handing in a resignation. 
id t perhaps put it that way.” 
»s¢f me sittin’ in his chair?” 
sre, apparently, a number of reasons. 
is thing, my uncle taking it into his head 
¥ to England. The other day a palmist 
as shortly going to take a long journey, 


s}w you something.” 

|| his pocket and produced a note case. 
he paused. Then, seeming to overcome 
tation, he opened the case and from it, 
an Indian priest at a shrine handling a 
acted a folded piece of paper. 

ybs ver, deceived by a certain cheery irre- 
ia narked his behavior, might have set Sam 
gone of those essentially material young 
410r romance does not easily find a chink. 
‘red in this assumption. For all that he 
4d and seventy pounds of bone and sinew 
4sed—which was often—a laugh like that 
‘native jungle, there was sentiment in 
s his paper would scarcely have been in his 


owing it to you,” he said, eying Hash in- 
like to ask you a question. Do you see 


his »hoto- 
ink pefore 


” 


aaah: 
rat. He 
nw read- 


ne wall 
not improved it. It 
low, and over one corner 
©) spread itself, seeming to 
1€ occupant of the hut had 
her done a piece of care- 
ertheless, he gazed at it 
might have gazed upon 


4 


the paper closely, 


“That’s mutton gravy,” he said, pointing at the stain 
and forming a professional man’s swift diagnosis. ‘‘ Beef 
wouldn’t be so dark.” 

Sam regarded his friend with a glance of concentrated 
loathing which would have embarrassed a more sensitive 
man. 

“T show you this lovely face, all aglow with youth and 
the joy of life,” he cried, “‘and all that seems to interest you 
is that some foul vandal, whose neck I should like to wring, 
has splashed his beastly dinner over it. Heavens, man, 
look at that girl! Have you ever seen such a girl?” 

“‘She’s not bad.” 

“Not bad! Can’t you see she’s simply marvelous?” 

The photograph did, indeed, to a great extent justify 
Sam’s enthusiasm. It represented a girl in hunting cos- 
tume, standing beside her horse. She was a trim, boyish- 
looking girl of about eighteen, slightly above the medium 
height; and she gazed out of the picture with clear, grave, 
steady eyes. At the corner of her mouth there was a little 
thoughtful droop. It was a pretty mouth; but Sam, who 
had made a study of the picture and considered himself the 
world’s leading authority upon it, was of opinion that it 
would look even prettier when smiling. 

Under the photograph, in leaded capitals, ran the words: 


A FAIR DAUGHTER OF NIMROD 
Beneath this poetical caption, it is to be presumed, there 


had originally been more definite information as to the 
subject’s identity, but the coarse hand which had wrenched 


mn - 


“‘She’s Impossible. I Mean, Throwing Onions ata 
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the page from its setting had unfortunately happened to 
tear off the remainder of the letterpress. 

‘Simply marvelous,” said Sam emotionally. ‘‘What’s 
that thing of Tennyson’s about a little English rosebud, 
she?” 

“Tennyson?” 

“Tennyson.” 

“There was a feller when I was on the Sea Bird, called 
Pennyman i 

“Oh, shut up! Isn’t she a wonder, Hash! And what is 
more—fair, wouldn’t you say?” 

Hash scratched his chin. He was a man who liked to 
think things over. 

“Or dark,” he said. 

“Tdiot! Don’t tell me those eyes aren’t blue.” 

“Might be,” admitted Hash grudgingly. 

“And that hair would be golden, or possibly a very light 
brown.”’. 

“How’m I to know?” 

“Hash,” said Sam, ‘‘the very first thing I do when I get 
to England is to find out who that girl is.”’ 

“‘Basy enough.’ Hash pointed the stem of his pipe at 
the caption. ‘‘Daughter of Nimrod. All you got to do is 
get a telephone directory and look him up. It'll give the 
address as well.” 

“How do you think of these things?”’ said Sam admir- 
ingly. “The only trouble is, suppose old man Nimrod 
lives in the country. He sounds like a hunting man.” 

“Ah!’’ said Hash. ‘“‘There’s that, o’course.” 

“No, my best scheme will be to find 
out what paper this is torn out of, and 
then search back through the files 
for the picture.” 

““Maybe,” ‘said Hash. He had 
plainly lost interest in the subject. 

Sam was gazing dreamily at the 
picture. 

“Do you see that little dimple just 
by the chin, Hash? My goodness, 
I’d give something to see that girl 
smile!’”? He replaced the paper in his 
note case and sighed. ‘“‘Love is a 
wonderful thing, Hash.” ‘ 

Mr. Todhunter’s ample mouth 
curled sardonically. 

‘“When you’ veseen as 
much of life as I’ve,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘you’d rather 
have a cup of tea.” 
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HE nameless: indi- 

vidual who had torn 
from its setting the 
photograph which had 
so excited the admira- 
tion of Sam Shotter had, 
as has been already in- 
dicated, torn untidily. 
Had he exercised a little 
more care, that love- 
lorn young man would 
have seen beneath the 
picture the following: 


Miss Kay DERRICK 
DAUGHTER OF 
Cou. EUSTACE DERRICK, 
oF Mipways HALL, 
WILTS. 


And if he had hap- 
pened to be in Picca- 
dilly Circus on a certain 
afternoon some three 
weeks after his conver- 
sation with Hash Tod- 
! hunter, he might have 

MR observed Miss Derrick 
in person. For she was 
standing on the island 
by the Fountain, wait- 
ing for a Number Three 
omnibus. 

His first impression, 
had he so beheld her, 
would certainly have 
been that the photo- 
graph, attractive 
though it was, did not 
do her justice. Four 
years had passed since 
it had been taken, and 
between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty- 
two many girls gain 

(Continued on 
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The murder car was found 
abandoned on a back road 
seven hours later. It had been 
stolen from in front of the 
A®tna Building last Saturday 
morning. The cashier died on 
the operating table at All 
Saints Hospital at 2:30 P.M. 
He leaves a wife and three 
children. The loss, bank offi- 
cials said, is covered by in- 
surance —ANY AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER. 


HUS. one of the com- 
 [Trnone varieties of the 

thirty homicides a day 
in these United States last 
year. Our murder rate is 
7.2 per 100,000, and mount- 
ing. This is more than 
double that of Italy, with 
its vendettas and maffias— 
objects of our righteous 
Anglo-Saxon scorn—fifteen 
times that of our blood 
cousins and next-door 
neighbors in Canada, 
twenty-four times that of 
Holland. 

This consolation remains 
to the victims—if the bul- 
let is recovered from the 
body it can be traced con- 
clusively today not only to 
the caliber, make and model 
of the gun that fired it but 
with rare exceptions to the 
identical barrel. Itisasorry 
recompense to the victim, but a considerable one to society. 

In Chicago during the first three months of this year 112 
persons died violent deaths, quite apart from the 155 killed 
by motor cars, and the victims of bad liquor and other non- 
violent accidents. Eight of the 112 were slain by gunmen 
engaged in robbery, and twelve were bandits shot down by 
the police. There were something like 1400 gun holdups 
in the same city, and in Illinois seventy-three banks were 
held up in 1924. 

In New York City 1747 murders have been committed 
in the last seven years, with 231 convictions in the same 
period. In London last year there were twenty-eight 
murders only, one by 
gunshot. 

The normal Amer- 
ican crime of vio- 
lence is by gunshot; 
90 per cent, the 
American Bar Asso- 
ciation has esti- 
mated. Even theim- 
migrant whose hand 
is trained to the knife 
by centuries of in- 
heritance usually 
trades his blade fora 


The Smallest 
Automatic 


SATURD 


z 


Three Freak Firearms, All Deadly—a Knife Pistol, a Pencil Pistol, and a Window 


or Doorframe Alarm Gun 


But today it may be set down as a scientific fact, and a 
postwar discovery now first made public, that no two 
revolvers or pistols ever leave precisely the same marks 
upon a bullet, and that it now is possible and practicable 
to link the bullet to the weapon in virtually every instance. 

They can be identified, not by opinion, however expert, 
but by visual evidence which a jury or judge can see and 
comprehend. 

In other words, any revolver or automatic, seemingly an 
exact duplicate of thousands of others, finger-prints each 
bullet it fires as characteristically as Nature marks our 
finger tips, one from another, and these characteristics, for 
the first time, are charted, under- 
stood, measured and photographed. 
The same is true of rifles, but this 
territory still is being explored. 

Somewhere in the United States, 
it may be predicted, a notorious mur- 
der mystery will be solved by this 
method within the next year or so; 
an assassin singled-out of the crowd or an innocent 
victim of circumstances exonerated. 

Some progress toward this end has been made in 
France and Great Britain, but indiscriminate gun car- 
rying is not a police problem in Europe and murder 
there by gunfire is @ rare crime. So Paris and Lon- 


gat on the threshold pT EE +10 don have got no further than occasionally linking up 
of Ellis Island. ae ca a given shell or bullet to a pistol or revolver already 
ua ze 


Until now, with 
some 10,000 homi- 
cides a year in the United States, the recovery of the 
bullet in a gunshot case seldom has been of signal service 
in solving the crime. Beyond identifying the caliber, noth- 
ing was at all certain. Any further identification has been 
as apt to defeat justice as to aid it. 


The Newest Thing in Evidence 


N THE trial of Gerald Chapman in Connecticut last 

spring four experts on firearms testified, two for the 
prosecution, two for the defense. None was a professional 
expert witness, and all were men of undoubted familiarity 
with firearms and of unquestioned good faith. Yet each pair 
exactly contradicted the other, and it has developed since 
that the disputed marking on the bullets in evidence was a 
casual protrusion bearing no relation to the true identifica- 
tion of the bullet to the weapon that discharged it. Two 
experts testified that the bullets unmistakably came from 
Chapman’s gun, two more experts swore that the bullets 
unquestionably were not fired from Chapman’s gun, and 
the jury presumably disregarded both pairs of opinions. 
American juries regularly are confronted with such situ- 
ations, 


in the possession of the police. It has remained for 

a group of four Americans to collect the data and 
perfect the mechanical means whereby a recovered 
bullet can be said positively to have been or not to have 
been fired from a specific gun; or in the absence of the 
gun, to be traced almost certainly to the caliber, make 
and model. 

The four are Charles E. Waite and Major Calvin 
H. Goddard, of New York City; Philip O. Gravelle, 
of South Orange, New Jersey; and John H. Fisher, of 
Hollis, Long Island. Mr. Fisher is a physicist, formerly 
of the Bureau of Standards, whose special interests are 
micro-measurement and physical and chemical analysis 
of fibers, lints, gunpowders, bloodstains and dust. Mr. 
Gravelle is the only American ever to be awarded the 
Barnard Medal of the British Royal Microscopic 
Society, and is an internationally known authority on 
microphotography. 

Major Goddard, a reserve officer of the Ordnance 
Department, was educated for medicine; but his first 
and true love is guns—any gun and all guns. A firearms en- 
thusiast, he resigned as head of the Cornell clinic in New 
York on June first to give all his time to aiding Mr. Waite. 

Mr. Waite is the pioneer and has gathered the others around 
him. He has been an investigator all his life, sometimes 
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His inter( 


conceptio\ 
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has takert 
continuo} 
murder ep 
on the trl 
nings onn 
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Monday, 
Charley E 
the sleep from his eyes as he trudged tc 
tend the stock, found the body of a wour 
dress on the doorstep of his house. The ai 
shot through the heart. Stielow recognizeh 
Wolcott, housekeeper for his employer, (/a 
a farmer of West Shelby, Orleans Count 
her bare feet in the light new fall of snovsl 
had run from the Phelps home, almost ojo 
on the doorstep of the tenant house, ocei 


Fourteen Suspects and Only’r 


TIELOW crossed the road, found thk 
the Phelps house open, a bullet hole | ¢ 
panes of door glass, and Phelps, a man cs 
scious on the kitchen floor with three but 
body. A lamp, the oil burned low, smo%d 
table. Stielow ran to a neighbor and . 
The telephone brought a doctor, the 
officers. Meanwhile and later the neighbo)a 
as is usual in a rural crime, had overrun le 
ating and confusing most of the clews. 4 
a snow bank were covered by the sheriff \d 
put on the scent, but to no helpful result 
Phelps died in a hospital at one P.M. ‘tl 
consciousness. All that had been establilec 
the day, and of many more days, was tl: ! 
housekeeper had been shot with a .22 caller 
the crime occurred about eleven o’clock a 
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fell more or less on fourteen different pio 
ing tangible against any one. The colty 
were, of course, without experience 1” 
traveled in circles and their constituent 


their efforts. 4 
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pgielor, was popularly supposed to keep large 

pout the house. He usually hired tramp 
mimes had had trouble with his help when pay 
ow had hired out to him for one year eleven 
+hiaurder. On the night of the murder, Stielow, 
ro children, Mrs. Stielow’s mother and Mrs. 
ott, Nelson Green, slept in the tenant house. 
hi! rgeven years old, a hulking German who 
ra'ht from Germany by his parents when 
yrs old, had been a farm hand from boy- 
oy neither read nor write, and had the frame 
ieas mild-mannered and never had been in 
;})ther-in-law, Nelson Green, could read and 
vai at least as low intelligence as Stielow, 


pe need youth. 


fo ficroscopic Examination of Single Bullets 


fice still was searching for .22 caliber re- 
mie coroner’s inquest was held on March 
), d everyone in the vicinity who possessed 
"vas under technical suspicion. At the in- 
yw nd Green swore that neither had a gun. 
dit that Stielow owned a cheap .22 caliber 
29 aliber rifle and a shotgun, and three days 
ee revolver and rifle to a younger brother- 
de 
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lrrests and Confessions 


YCinder the criticism of the community, the 
wf rs called in a private detective agency 
ys id elapsed without an arrest. The detective 
pa’ a per diem for each man on the case, with 
al ospect of the rewards that had been offered. 
witieth two of the operatives arrested Nelson 
tt»o’clock thenext morning procured Green’s 


) ‘onfession that Stielow and he had done 
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The two turned back after her, shot her through the 
glass, returned to the bedroom, ransacked the bureau, 
found the money;. and leaving the house, heard and saw 
Miss Wolcott pounding and clawing at the front door of 
the tenant house, screaming to be admitted. Ignoring her 
cries, the pair entered the rear door of the house, discussed 
the screams with the womenfolk and went to bed. Each 
accused the other of having kept all the money—‘‘about 
200ue 

Stielow never signed the confession, and repudiated it 
at the trial, which began July twelfth. The detective 
had tricked him into agreeing to a prepared account of the 
crime, he declared, by telling him that ‘‘the fellow that 
done the shooting is the fellow we want; you ought to be 
home with your family where you belong. It don’t make 

no difference what you swear to; I give you my word 
it won’t hurt you.” 

Stielow asserted also that the detective had told him 
he would give him astar and make a deputy sheriff out of 
him; said that hewas too good aman to be chambermaid- 
ing cows; that he ought to be a detective and wear dia- 
monds. Admittedly Stielow and the detective had left 
the presence of the other witnesses to the confession 
four times during its making and talked privately. 
According to the detective, Stielow had asked each 
time to see his wife and ask her about details of time. 
There was no detail in the purported confession 
which was not common knowledge at the time, save 
only the admission of the crime. The state failed 

, to present a convincing motive. Neither the con- 

fession nor the prosecution shed the least light upon 
what became of the money and the purse that were 
missing from Phelps’ bureau. 

An expert for the prosecution testified that under 
the microscope he had found nine abnormal defects in 
the flare of the muzzle of Stielow’s gun, and that he 
found nine corresponding peculiar scratches on the four 
bullets taken from the bodies. They were not visible 
to the naked eye, he said, until first detected under a 
lens; and he gave it as his best knowledge and belief 
that all the bullets had been fired from Stielow’s gun 
and could have been fired from no other. 

This was damning testimony to the defense, shaken by 
Stielow’s attorneys in only two details, both apparently 
trivial. It was brought out that the enlarged photograph 
of the bullet shown to the jury by the expert did not repro- 
duce the nine marks; that it was, curiously, a photograph 
of the opposite side of the bullet. Cross-examined as to 
why the uneven ridges at the very extremity of the barrel 
should mark the bullet, the expert explained: ‘“‘The cylin- 
der fitted so tightly against the rear of the barrel that 
there was no leakage of gases at the breech. The full 
force of the gas following the bullet out the muzzle, the 
lead expands as it leaves the muzzle, fills in any depressions 
existing at the outer edge of the bore and receives scratches 
from the elevations existing between said depressions.” 


Three .38 Caliber Bullets, Mortal Bulletin the Center, Test Bullets From the Same Revolver on Either Side, 
on a Special Photographic Comparison Mount 


Stielow’s defense consisted largely of a general denial. 
The great load on his heart which he wished to unburden 
was explained as being his guilty knowledge of having lied 
about the revolver and the rifle, nothing more. The confes- 
sion confessed nothing that was corroborated by the pros- 
ecution, with the possible exception of his ownership of the 
revolver. The only support produced for it was the testi- 
mony of the sheriff that shortly prior to the formal confes- 
sion Stielow said to him in the presence of three witnesses, 
“T did it; I guess you know all about it.” 


The Swamp of Circumstance 


HE sheriff’s testimony was a surprise. He had failed to 

mention this oral confession at the grand-jury session 
that led to Stielow’s indictment, and the three other sup- 
posed witnesses never did testify to it. 

As the court said in its charge to the jury: 

“‘Twillsay very plainly that were it not for the introduction 
of this statement dated April twenty-third and like state- 
ment of the defendant admitting his guilt, it would be the 
duty of the court to order the defendant’s acquittal. . . .” 


The Mechanical Details of the Comparison Bullet Mount 


A presumption of doubt having been pinned on the con- 
fessions, even by the court, only one bit of solid ground 
remained in the swamp of surmise and circumstance which 
the prosecution presented. That was the expert’s testimony 
that the bullets had been fired from Stielow’s revolver ‘‘and 
could have been fired from no other.”’ On July twenty- 
third the jury found Stielow guilty of murder in the first 
degree and he was sentenced to die in the electric chair 
sometime during the week of September fifth. 

On the evening of Stielow’s conviction Nelson Green 
was wakened in his cell by his lawyer. ‘“‘They’ve sent Stie- 
low to the chair,”’ the 
latter argued. 
“They ’ve got thesame 
evidence against you, 
and you have even less 
money than Stielow to 
fight it. If you plead 
guilty to second- 
degree murder, and 
save the county the 
expense of a trial, I 
may be able to get you 
off with twenty years.” 

Green pleaded 
guilty and went to Au- 
burn. Justice had 
been satisfied. The 
first murder in Orleans 
County in more than a 
generation had been 
avenged. The case had 
cost the county be- 
tween $40,000 and 
$50,000, an expense 
that was reflected the 
next year in every cit- 
izen’s tax bills. 

Here was a murder 
case fairly typical of 
the United States, 
outside of the great 
cities, where killing is 
acommonplace. A hue 
and cry by a public 
scandalized by a rare 
crime, the helpless- 
ness of the local offi- 
cers and the public’s 
impatience, the taking 
sides by factions and 

(Continued on 
Page 192) 
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The Progress Made by the American Railroad Ume 


IVE years 
4 ago the much 
discussed pe- 


riod of govern- 
ment control and 
operation of the 
American railroad 
ended and private 
operation, work- 
ing under the pro- 
visions of the 
so-called Trans- 
portation Act, 
came in once again 
to try its hand at 
the old job. Few 
informed persons 
have ever asserted 
that the Transpor- 
tation Act is an 
ideal measure. It 
has grave weak- 
nesses. But it also 
hasits good points, 
and upon these 
such progress as 
our roads here in 
the United States 
havemadesinceits 
enactment is very 
largely based. 
What real prog- 
ress have our rail- 
roads made in the 
last half decade? 
Go to the aver- 
age railroad presi- 
dent and ask him 
that question and 
he will begin to 
dazzle you with 
statistics. He will 
tell you how many 
miles an average 
box ear hasgone in 
anaverageday and 
how he and his fel- 
lows have in- 


Western Lines. 


creased the average loading of the aforesaid average freight 
ear—with the aid and coéperation of the shipper. He will 
speak of operating economies. Which is all very well as 
far asit goes. But the man on the street is not quite willing 
to take this as the full measure of railroad progress. Good 


car loading, good car move- 
ment, he believes to be but 
a part of good railroad op- 
eration and he assumes that 
our roads are well operated. 
With improved motive 
power and cars, bettered 
tracks and enlarged ter- 
minals, they ought to be 
making a good showing in 
their daily performance, 


Progress 


HAT the man on the 

street wants to know is 
what progress our roads are 
making in the permanent 
betterment of their proper- 
ties, in the extension of 
their facilities, in radical 
advances in the science of 
inland transport. 

It is a fair question, and 
the answer is not disap- 
pointing. 

In the five years since the 
enactment of the Trans- 
portation Act and the re- 
turn of the railroads of 
the United States to private 
operation, distinct progress 
has been made in these 
things; much more in some 
of them than in others. In 


PHOTOS. BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N.Y. C, 
The Mississippi, the Oldest Engine on the Illinois Central Railroad, and a 480,000:Pound Monster Which Made 


its Debut in Chicago Recently 


the Workings of the Transportation Alct tm 


A Group of Early Railroad Pioneers. In the Center is James J. Hill, the Organizer of the Northern Pacific Railway and Many Other 
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its operating technic—not only in the intricate business of 
moving its trains but in all the mechanical details that 
go toward the perfection of that movement—the thing in 
which it has ever been strongest, the American railroad has 
made the greatest progress. In the thing in which it has 
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mpany, and named after the first 
| a locomotive in America—violates 
p¢and time-honored traditions of our 
ulers. In it these have been tossed to 
only are the fine, slim, greyhound- 

: American locomotive at its best 
' gone, but inwardly a transforma- 
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desire to be technical or to 
obtrude British thermal 
units, it may be said that it 
takes a certain high degree 
of heat to bring water to 
boiling and on tosteam, ofa 
rather low grade. To make 
steam, of afar higher grade, 
however, takes very little 
heat in excess of that which 
goes to make the low-grade 
sort. This is the chief aim 
and purpose then not only of 
the Allen but of all the new 
types of locomotives. The 
boiler is the lungs of the 
steam locomotive—its 
breathing power. Better 
that breathing power and 
you have increased the en- 
tire hauling power. 

Lines may be tossed to 
the dogs. It matters not 
that French and British de- 
signers have succeeded 
somehow in retaining the 
fine lines of their locomo- 
tives, as carefully planned 
for appearance as the high- 
est grade private limousine. 
Do not, I pray you, men- 
tion the British locomotive 
to the American designer. 

“That pretty thing is the 
most inefficient steam lo- 


comotive in the world,” he will tell you, ‘‘not alone 
with its cylinders and rods carefully and inaccessibly 
hidden under the boiler and beneath the frame but 
because of its poor steaming power. The thing that 
has saved it is that Welsh coal that all the English 
engines get. Put one of those little toys over there 
on a diet of American coal, particularly some of the 
lignites that we dig out of our Western country and 
that our railroad operating people are so deter- 
mined to use, and watch it starve to death and 
stall and die on the rails.” 


Not Bigger, But Better 


RUTH to tell, the design of the American steam 

locomotive is changing through force of circum- 
stances. It can be no longer, no higher, no wider. 
The absolute limit in each of these dimensions has 
been reached. It can only be better. To make it 
better involves the use of a number of special appli- 
ances, some of which are sizable and take a deal of 
cubic space. The only path left for the engine de- 
signer is to fill out the open corners of his engine, to 
bring it gradually more and more to resemble a box 
ear; or, to let him down the least bit more gently, 
one of the square, unlovely but highly efficient elec- 
tric locomotives of the modern type. It is tragic but 


necessary. Seem- 
ingly there is no 
other way out. 
Modernity isshak- 
ing its fist under 
the noses of senti- 
ment and tradi- 
tion. There are a 
few exceptions. 
The Chicago Great 
Western recently 
built a fairly light 
passenger locomo- 
tive for a train 
running between 
Rochester and 
St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, and by a 
little effort in the 
design managed to 
hide the various 
pipes and appur- 
tenances, and then 
by applying a bit 
of color and strip- 
ing to the outside 
of the engine, man- 
aged to produce a 
train puller tha 
would compare 
most favorably 
with the British 
passenger locomo- 
tives; and these 
(Continued on 
Page 175) 


Shells Were Bursting Among Those Planes Also, and Three Destroyers Raced Madly to Interpose the Impenetrable Dense Wall of Their Vomited Black hag 
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hours previously he had been rescued from a tor- 

pedoed liner—the enemy submarine had vanished as 
the smoke of the fleet’s destroyer screen had blotched the 
blue sky at its junction with the heaving dark-blue sea— 
and since, quite recently, he had been for a short time the 
civilian ruler of the navy and—who shall predict in the 
wonderful game of politics?—might be again, his somewhat 
imperious request for sanctuary in the flagship herself was 
not one to be refused by any discreet naval officer.* This 
recognition of his importance was already an incipient re- 
storative to a morale that had been pitiably devastated 
when the shock had occurred and the white-faced passen- 
gers had swarmed out on the liner’s deck. 

As now he poured himself out a third stiff peg of whisky 
from the admiral’s decanter, he thought of his less fortu- 
nate fellow victims packed on board a tramp steamer, 
halted for that purpose by a shot across her bows, and 
privately congratulated himself that here—thanks to the 
clever little gods of politics !—he was in comfort and safety. 
He was a large bland-faced man with a presence and a 
command of voice that the largest audience found electri- 
fying when he crashed his hand upon the orator’s table. 
For the moment, however, the divine spark had aban- 
doned him; he was now merely a flabby middle-aged per- 
son, slightly grotesque in a loaned and ill-fitting civilian 
suit of clothes, who had been shaken to the core by an 
utterly unexpected and awful experience. 

The admiral, the dark tan of his square-jawed face 
emphasized by his white tropical uniform, a cigar in his 
straight-lipped mouth, contemplated him with an impassi- 
bility that concealed a cynically amused tolerance. 

“But—it’s all so dreadfully sudden!”’ the politician had 
ejaculated. “‘When we left port there was something of a 
crisis, it’s true—but the last news I had was of enthusiastic 
no-more-war meetings to put pressure on the Government. 
I myself cabled ‘Keep out of it.’” 

The admiral shifted his cigar along his straight mouth. 

“Very unkind of the enemy to sink you after that,” he 
said politely, with perhaps the faintest glint of ironic 


[vee politician sat in the admiral’s cabin. Some two 
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humor in his heavy-lidded gray eyes. ‘‘They couldn’t 
have known who was on board.” 

The politician looked at him with a face that was beat- 
ifically simple. 

“T don’t think they could,” he agreed. ‘“‘My pacific 
principles are too well known—and I have been personally 
on the best of terms with some of the highest naval author- 
ities of the enemy. They assured me of their gratitude 
when I secured the abandonment of our provocative arma- 
ments.” 

“T can imagine they would,” remarked the admiral 
grimly. He looked, with a sardonic interest, at this flabby- 
faced man who had talked himself into control of a vital 
service of the empire and remembered the press-trumpeted 
declamation of a great moral gesture to the world, which, 
translated into practice, had meant the cessation of work 
on the only first-class strategically useful base in these 
waters. That great moral gesture was now—short of a 
miracle—equivalent to a condemnation to death not only 
for everyone in that ship but in the accompanying fleet; a 
corollary which for the admiral was tempered with the 
grim satisfaction of having the author of it on board—de- 
liciously, at his own imperative request—to share it. It 
was a corollary of which the politician was, so far, blissfully 
in ignorance. 

“But why?” said the politician. ‘“‘Why have we gone 
to war? It seems madness to me; utter jingo madness!” 

The admiral critically examined the ash on his cigar end. 

“Because, my dear sir, we were confronted with the 
choice of going into the war as a whole or in fragments.”’ 
He spoke in a voice that suggested fatigue at explaining the 
obvious. “‘The moment the issue was raised, those to whom 
the result was of vital concern ranged themselves very 
naturally together, however incomprehensible it may seem 
to politicians.” 

The politician stared at him and muttered, under his 
breath, something that sounded like ‘‘Damn!”’ Solong asthe 
public was gripped in a war fever of patriotism the political 
party of which he was a distinguished ornament had not 
the ghost of a chance of office. He drew a long breath. 
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“How long do you think it’ll last?” he a 
“Four or five years; perhaps longer,” r 
| 


miral, quietly matter-of-fact. 
“Tmpossible!”’ 
The admiral merely shrugged his 
There was a moment’s silence durin 
the sea against the ship’s sides was 
then the politician spoke again. 
‘Where are you going?” 
The admiral smiled grimly. 


“We are going, if possible, to effect 


American light-cruiser squadron and 


the way of the enemy’s descent on Ma 


“Man g? ” . ‘ 
The admiral smiled again, still 
“You’ve heard of it, I suppose? 

that is the key to the Western Pacific 

intend to make sure of Mang first; af 
only gobble up other territory at th 

a sporting chance of keeping it ind 

smiled again. ‘It’s what one calls el 

he added. 
The politician frowned. He had 
that this imperturbable officer—o 
all—was secretly laughing at him. 
“T still don’t quite understand,” hes 
enemy possibly hope to keep Mang? 


be defeated. The combined British 2 n 


outnumber them. Isn’t that true? 
“Tt would be if the combined Brit 
could come into action in the Wes 
admiral. “The beauty of the pictur 
point of view is that they can b 
Fleets require bases. The cnet 
moment concentrating at its near 
in the Hawaiian Islands. If it met: 
fleet just outside Pearl Harbor, doubt 
be defeated. But it will not meet 


enemy, thanks to geography, holds th 


tive. The moment war breaks out 
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ticetain Mang. Therefore the American 
wtward to protect it. If the American 
ole it will find the enemy have arrived in 
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sii. You can’t put a fleet into action with 
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, refuel at sea from colliers and tankers. 
ley the American people and politicians go 
d,olocaust of their fleet—the Americans 
| slowly from Honolulu, escorting a vast 
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they progress. 
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10 make itself felt in the Western Pacific. 

| of course, the enemy will have turned 
4nd Helgoland.”” The admiral smiled 
32 long explanation, I’m afraid. But 

nerican Fleet looks like from the other 


was more impressed than he cared to 
o have a feeling that the ship in whose 


ita Fleet surcly is strong enough to fight 
(:anded?”’ he urged. 
| be if the British Fleet were here in its 
diled the admiral. ‘‘But the ultimate 
lei resides in its battleships, and—for rea- 
presumably can explain better than I 
j3ritish base which can accommodate a 
| or battle cruiser is Malta, ten thousand 
wship must have a base to retire to if it is 
hurt in a battle. Our largest ships here 
id-ton cruisers armed with seven-and-a- 
‘yich I have the honor to command. As 
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ieee Were Now Pouring Ali the Biack Smoke They Could From Their Funnelts. 


possibly even their battleships which have sixteen-inch— 
you can estimate for yourself our utility.” 

The politician’s eyes protruded from his bland flabby 
face. 

““But why—why are you at sea, then?’ he cried. 

Again the admiral smiled grimly as he shifted his cigar 
along his straight mouth. 

“We're going to try to delay the occupation of Mang 
by getting on the enemy’s transport route,”’ he said. “A 
useful little job of work before we go to the bottom.” 

The politician felt suddenly uncomfortable in his stom- 
ach—an almost physical drop and turn of his viscera. 

“But this is suicide!’”’ he ejaculated. 

“Let us call it a great moral gesture; shall we?”’ smiled 
the admiral. ‘‘A stimulus to the empire to avenge us—as 
it will.” 

The politician was silent for a moment. He seemed short 
of breath. His flabby face was very white. 

“According to you, then—the enemy is going to win?” 
he said desperately. ‘‘We can’t stop them?” 

The admiral rose from his chair and looked for a moment 
out of the large stern windows at the running blue waves 
broken by the long straight line of foam diverging from the 
ship’s side as she thrust through the water. Behind them 
the other ships of the squadron were strung out, and away 
across to the horizon, serrated by the wave tops, were the 
diminished toylike silhouettes of the flanking light cruisers, 
pearl-gray in the morning sun. 

“No,” he replied brusquely. ‘‘For us here—we have no 
chance. We’re a forlorn hope. We ought to be the spear- 
head of a fleet of battleships and battle cruisers; and thanks 
to you, my dear sir, and those like you, the battleships and 
battle cruisers are ten thousand miles away. But they will 
come. The enemy will have it all their own way for the first 
six months of this war, perhaps the first year. They think 
that then we shall recognize the impossibility of going on. 
That’s where they make the mistake. British or Amer- 
icans—the Anglo-Saxon race has never broken off a war 


yet until that war was won, no matter how many years it 
has taken. And the next few years, at an immense cost in 
lives and money, will be spent by Britain and the United 
States in slowly retrieving a situation that—but for the 
politicians in both countries—need never have arisen at 
all.’’ He turned fully to the politician and smiled at him. 
“But you and I, my dear sir, will not see the end. We shall 
be dead.”’ 

He picked up his cap from the table and went out. The 
politician was suddenly horribly conscious of the lift and 
subsidence of the ship. Was he going to be sick on the ad- 
miral’s floor? 

He waited for a few minutes in the solitude of that cabin, 
staring through the stern windows at the horizon line that 
rose steadily upward and then sank down again. Should he 
demand to be put off the ship, conveyed in a fast destroyer 
to some place of safety? He felt in advance the futility of 
such a request. That grim-faced admiral would certainly 
refuse to diminish his force for the private convenience of 
any individual. And it was by his own insistence that he 
was here—being borne forward to fantastic peril! He saw 
nothing humorous in the irony of it. He cursed himself 
savagely for a fool. 

The solitude got on his nerves. He must go out, find 
some populated part of the ship, see for himself what was 
happening. Even now, while he was in this cabin whose 
principal and intermittent view was over the long white 
wake of churned water streaming behind them, the enemy 
might be appearing over the horizon toward which they 
sped. 

He could and did imagine it, with a sudden sharp in- 
vasion of panic, an uncomfortable disturbance of the 
nerve center in his abdomen, a trembling of all his limbs. 
At that moment if anyone had entered the cabin he could 
not have summoned up a voice with which to speak, could 
only have gasped inarticulately. But no one did. He 
seemed to be left indefinitely alone—alone, perhaps, until 

(Continued on Page 146) 
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N THE evening 
() of February 18, 
1919, me and 
Henry Elton and Char- 
lie Hiner was sitting 
around the stove in 
our billet, which was the front room of 
an old stone house in a little town in Ger- 
many. We was all privates in the Thir- 
teenth Field Artillery; part of the Army 
of Occupation which had marched up into 
Germany after the Armistice the autumn before. ‘Ever 
since the end of the war,” said Charlie, ‘‘I ain’t had no in- 
terest in this man’s army at all. I want to go home. 
That’s all I want; I want to go home. Instead of which, 
it looks like I got to spend the rest of my life in this God- 
forsaken hole.” 

“Cheer up, Charlie,” I said. “We'll all get home some- 
time.” 

““Tf we live that long,”’ said Charlie. ‘‘ And in the mean- 
time, here we are in the dirtiest little town in all Germany. 
I never seen such a dump; no electric lights, no railroad, no 
stores, nothing but a few dozen houses perched on a windy 
hill. And no inhabitants except these stupid-looking 
Dutchmen and these pigs that wanders around the streets. 
I wish I was back in Kansas City. I want to go home.” 

“So doI,” said Henry. “‘But it don’t do no good to keep 
hollering about it all the time.” 

““T never seen such weather,’’ said Charlie. ‘‘ Rain, rain, 
rain all the time. Or else snow. No sunshine at all. And I 
never seen such a life. Work, work, work all the time; 
grooming horses, cleaning harness, washing wagons, stand- 
ing inspections, getting bawled out by everything from 
corporals to generals, and all for the sake of winning a war 
that was over three months ago. I want to go home.” 

Charlie was such a sorrowful old bozo that me and 
Henry sort of wanted to-cheer him up someway, but we 
wasn’t exactly bubbling over with joy ourselves, and we 
couldn’t think of much to say. So we just sat there looking 
at the old German stove and thinking about America so 
far away. 

And then Charlie got out his jew’s-harp and started 
playing the Funeral March by Chopping, I think he called 
it. You wouldn’t think a jew’s-harp could make much 
music; but Charlie put his whole soul into it, and it pretty 
near made us cry, it was so mournful, and we were so low 
in our minds and homesick. 

And after a while Charlie quit playing and we started to 
go to bed. And Charlie said, ““There ain’t no joy left for us 
as long as we are in the Army. Every day is like every other 
day, and none of them worth a damn.” 

But the very next day, which was February nineteenth, 
we got a surprise. As soon as we had lined up for reveille 
the first sergeant said, “‘The Y. M. C. A. is giving a free 
boat ride up the Rhine River tomorrow. One hundred men 
out of this battery may go. We go to Ulmen in trucks, 
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down to Coblenz by train, and up the river by steamboat, 
returning tomorrow night. All men wishing to take this 
boat ride step one pace to the front.” 

Everybody was too surprised to make a move; nobody 
stepped out. I was standing between Charlie and Henry. 

“Fine!” whispered Henry. ‘‘Just the thing old Charlie 
needs to cheer him up.” 

“What’s the matter with youse guys?”’ yelled the first 
sergeant. ‘‘Fine boat ride! See the beautiful city of 
Coblenz! See the big river! See all them famous castles! 
All men that want to go, step one pace to the front.” 

Still nobody stepped out. At first everybody was sur- 
prised; now they begun to get suspicious. 

“T wouldn’t volunteer for nothing like that,” said 
Charlie. ‘‘There’s a catch to it somewhere.” 

“There might be,” I said. 

“‘Sure there’s a catch to it,’’ said Charlie. ‘‘Would the 
Army or the Y. M. C. A., for no reason at all, give us a nice 
free boat ride? Does it sound reasonable?” 

“Come on!” called the sergeant. “If you poor saps 
won’t volunteer, I’ll have to pick a detail and make 
you go.” 

“Probably,” said Charlie, ‘‘when they get us down to 
Coblenz they’ll make us dig a big ditch, like they did at 
Brest. And only the officers will go on the boat ride.” 

The first sergeant came walking down the line. 

“Hey, there, Charlie Hiner,”’ he said, ‘‘don’t you know 
you’re‘at attention? Don’t you know, you poor recruit, 
that you ain’t supposed to talk when you’re at attention? 
All right, since you got so much to say about it, you can be 
the first to volunteer for the boat ride. Come on!’’ And he 
made pocr old Charlie step out in front. 

“Last call!’ yelled the sergeant. ‘‘ Who else wants to go 
on the boat ride?” 

Finally one poor little guy down at the end of the line 
stepped out. 

“‘At-a-boy!”’ said the sergeant. “‘ Who else?”’ 

Two or three men came out rather doubtfully, then a 
few more, and then several dozen. 

“Henry,” I said, ‘‘maybe there is something in this 
after all. I believe I’ll take a chance.” 

I stepped out, and a moment later Henry joined me, 
just in time to get in with the first hundred to volunteer. 
The sergeant took our names, and we were dismissed for 
breakfast. 
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“The Trip Ain’t Over 
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As usual, it was a a 
morning. Heavy clouds 
the air filled with a driftijr 
almost a drizzling rain. \ 
along through the mud 
up to the kitchen, Charlie become ev 
than the weather. 

“The first day I was ever in the 
racks,” he said, ‘‘they called for 
drive cars. And when a lot of us 
soft jobs, they give us wheelbarro 
next week moving dirt. Since then Ine} 
nothing. It ain’t safe; there’s alwa) 
behind it.” 

The battery kitchen was at the litt 
our oatmeal and coffee, and sat on 
benches to eat. And Charlie started 

“Of al] the poor fish I ever seen in al 
the world beat for the poorest and tk 

““What’s the matter?” I said. 

“To go and volunteer for this fak 
enough to get caught, like I did. Bu 
on purpose!”’ te 

“We don’t know,” said Henry. “1 

“Not likely,” said Charlie sadly. 
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“Yes,” I said. ie 

“And remember how they found ¢ 
spit on the deck, and they had t 
scrubbing the place up?” 

“T remember,” I said. 

“And yet you bite on this boat- 
are just like little children; always t! 
stuck someway. Well, you can’ 

We walked back to our billet. 
the first sergeant come by and gr 
washing horses with lime-sulphur 

All the horses in the outfit, s 
had picked up millions of horse 
four times the size of regular gov! 
were dark in color and very fe 
had to be given a bath with this 
was supposed to kill the cooties, 
near ate the skin off our hands and 
hides till they begun jumping arot 


aj: “Nice horsy, good horsy, we ain’t going 


ho still, you brute, or I’ll bust in the top of | 


\dnished anointing each horse we had to 
den trot him up and down the street so he 
»(d. And we had to run along through the 
m If we had tried to ride, the lime-sulphur 
t{ right through our, pants. 

yrking with another bunch, but once we 
pi of him holding onto a horse and gazing 
g} scape with his usual dismal expression. 

m said Henry. “I ain’t seen anybody look 
mn they told my Uncle John he had become 
ws.” 

Sh lie,’ I said. 

ai Henry, “the boat ride tomorrow turns 
ig. It'll do Charlie a world of good; it’ll 


it, I said. ‘It’s a good thing the sergeant 
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i es about the time the sun goes tape in 
intertime. We had supper at four; and 
ol it was almost dark, and me and Henry 
wi stumbling along down the street, ap- 
‘et, and all ready for another long dreary 
: ‘uch a house as we got for a billet,” said 
if it used as a stable for two cows, four pigs 
o| of hens. And the other half divided be- 
a'd old Johann and his wife.”’ 
to the front door Charlie looked affec- 
wisigns he had put up on the front of the 
fem said, ‘I want to go home!” The 
tiv pointing down the road, and the words, 
00 Miles.”’ 
th door, and right away Charlie sniffed and 
usd groan. “Sauerkraut!” he said as he 
fiat room and opened up the window. “I 
cloeople as these Germans, polluting the 
f/ie whole house with sauerkraut. It’s 
ug rd gas.” 
d{enry, lighting the old oil lamp on the 
ejown house.” 
Carlie, ‘‘but as long as we are living in the 
a yt no right to cook sauerkraut i in the back 
(¢ days each week like they do.” 


Charlie Put His Whole Soul Into it, and it 


The damp, cold wind, blowing through the open window, 
made the lamp smoke and flicker. Charlie piled a lot of 
wood into the stove, and opened up the drafts. Heavy 
footsteps came clumping down the hall from the rear of the 
house, and old Johann, the owner of the place, stuck his 
square, solid, German head in the door. 

“Gott im Himmel!” he said, and went over and shut the 
window and turned off the stove. After whfch he give an 
oration in German, which of 
course we couldn’t under- 
stand. 

“T wish I knew the German 
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word for sauerkraut,’ said 
Charlie. 

“T think it’s almost the 
same,’ said Henry. 

“Good,” said Charlie, and 
turned to Johann. ‘Listen, 
monkey-face,”’ he said. “‘Sau- 


erkraut nix goot—beaucoup >| 
smell—we gotta open the win- “A 
dows—comprenez?”’ Coa 

Johann let loose a lot more : 
German. MN 

“That’s enough,’’ Charlie : 
cut in. “Gehen sie out of 
here—and keep the mouth 
geshut —allezvous along 
schnell—dummkopf, 
schweinehund!”’ 

This seemed to set poor old 
Johann wild. He -«spluttered 
and shook his fists at us for 
five minutes. But finally he 
left, and we heard. him walking off down the hall, still 
talking. Charlie then opened the window again and 
started up the stove. 

Charlie and Johann had been putting on this little act 
several times a week all winter. 

As we settled ourselves down after the excitement, 
Henry said, “It’s kind of ashame to burn up so much of 
the old feller’s wood.” 

“We gotta keep warm,” said Charlie, “and we gotta 
have air. By the way,” he went on, “‘I wish I knew what 
them two words mean—‘dummkopf’ and ‘schweinehund.’ 
They seem to make him so sore.” 

Charlie sort of sighed sorrowfully, got out his jew’s-harp 
and started to play his old favorite funeral march. 


“T Never Seen Such Weather, Rain, Rain, Rain”’ 
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anybody would think you was 
Instead of which, we’re all 


“My gosh,”’ said Henry, “ 
going to get hung tomorrow. 
going on a nice boat ride.” 

“Probably it’ll rain,’ said Charlie. 

“Maybe not,” I said. 

“Tf it don’t rain,”’ said Charlie, ‘probably we’ll wish it 
had. I tell you there is dirty work behind this somewhere.” 
And he went on with his funeral march. 

Meand Henry tried to cheer 
ourselves up a bit by talking 
about the boat ride, but it was 
hard work with Charlie 
around. So finally we decided 
to go to bed. 

And after we had got ready 
to turn in we looked up at 
Charlie, and he had put on his 
best lost-soul expression and 
was admiring himself in his 
little tin mirror, 

“You old son of a gun!” 


‘e said Henry. “You got the 
ie gloomiest-looking mug in the 
Me. . : whole outfit, and by gosh, you 
Bo , almost look as if you was proud 
ga ee of it. Snap out of it, and come 
4 ' on and get some sleep.” 


So Charlie put away his tin 
mirror and came to bed. 

The next morning—which 
was February 20, 1919—we 
had breakfast before it was 
light, and all of us that was go- 
ing on the boat ride was loaded 
onto trucks and taken five miles or so to a place called 
Ulmen, where there was a railroad station. 

“Aha!” said Charlie. ‘“‘I suppose now we got to work 
here all day unloading a million bales of hay or something.”’ 

But no. Pretty soon a train came along and we all got 
aboard and rumbled off in the direction of Coblenz. The 
major and a couple of dozen other officers was in a German 
passenger car up next the engine, and the rest of us—about 
a hundred privates and a few noncoms—was in box cars 
behind. 

By this time the sun was up, and it was a beautiful clear 
day—one of the very few pleasant days of that whole Ger- 
man winter. We sat in the doors of the box cars, swinging 

(Continued on Page 145) 


Pretty Near Made Us Cry, it Was So Mournful, and We Were So Low in Our Minds and Homesick 
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By Richard 
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AX CARDEN, with > 
four heavy horses 


and a six-ton fisher- 
man’s keel, was coming 
downhill toward the Mar- 
shall toll bridge in an April 
snowstorm. 

And when he caught 
sight of the old house, sit- 
ting foursquare there at the 
bottom of the hill, he re- 
membered that he had that 
danger to pass still. Dr. 
Sophie Marshall would come 
out to take the toll. 

When he had passed her 
in the morning she had told 
him that it would snow be- 
fore night, looking at him as 
if to deter him from the at- 
tempt; and he had answered 
her in a whisper—all that 
was left of his voice—that 
he was not made of sugar 
and spice. He had got for 
this sally a level look of 
professional contempt. She 
knew what to think of men 
who deliberately flouted the 
law of physical limitation. 
If they came to grief, she 
implied, it was through no 
fault of hers. 

No doubt she had told 
him the simple truth. He 
was plastered with snow, a 
cough racked him, and he 
had trouble in dragging his 
legs through the drifts. The 
enormous lump of lead con- 
stituting the keel of the 
schooner lay chained to two 
huge twenty-foot balks of 
timber, twelve inches at the 
butt, and lashed to two pairs of trucks set fifteen feet apart. 

He endeavored to suck a tooth at the horses, but they 
dwindled away before him and took on odd shapes. His 
feet made no noise in the snow and there was a ringing in 
his ears. He felt as if a pot of boiling lead were in his lungs. 
Wind and snow rushed into his face in angry pulses. 

Coming up to the Marshall house, the weight behind the 
horses, gathering momentum, ran up against their heels 
and they were put to it to hold back, panting, slipping and 
sliding, the fleece-lined holdbacks sinking into their quar- 
ters and wrinkling their wet hides. Max threw the lead 
horses a little to the left to avoid a washed-out place in the 
road and brought them to a halt. Standing in their lee, he 
kicked mud off his cracked shoes on the snow-covered 
balks of timber. 

And there, instantly, was Sophie Marshall, in a black 
sweater, a black tam, black sea boots, eying him with that 
professional eye which had stirred his wrath when he had 
come off the bridge that morning. 

“This hasn’t helped you any,” she said shortly. 

‘“No harm done,”’ he answered. 

But he could not deceive her. The sound of his voice was 
hideous even in his own ears. He extended the toll money 
nipped in cold fingers. His finger ends were like the touch 
of death in her warm palm. 

“You ought not to be going round like this, and you 
know it,’”’ Sophie said. She threatened him with the ascen- 
dancy of a skilled woman, a technician. ‘‘The very reason 
you are working outdoors in a shipyard is to recruit your 
strength; and then you persist in doing these insane things.”’ 

“Little cold, that’s all,” he- whispered doggedly. 
“Changeable climate.” 

“Where will you sleep tonight?” 

“T’ve got a bunk in the mold loft.” 

“On the floor, most likely. You hard-as-nails men!”’ 
Sophie cried, looking straight at him and standing close. 
““You think because you have these big arms that you can 
tough out anything. You hayen’t actually as much resist- 
ance as a girl when it comes to fighting off disease.’’ 

“Haven’t I?”’ he gasped. 

“Certainly not. Because you can’t recognize symptoms. 
You go on the while-she-cracks-she-holds principle. There 
are sixty-two widows in this town, and only eight widowers. 
Do you know that?” 

“‘T’m neither one thing nor the other, though,” he grated 
from the bottom of his tormented throat. 

““And not likely to be, either, if you don’t take better 
care of yourself, That little thin coat!’ 


“The Tame Crow,’’? Wiggin Rasped 


He raised his whip and called harshly that he 
was starting up the horses. The snow drove be- 
tween them. There was nothing the matter 

with him, outside of this howling dervish of wind 
and fire which had mounted to his brain. Yet in spite of 
everything he felt his knees yielding. 

Sophie cried, ‘““Wait! What does this thing weigh?” 

“Don’t know exactly. Somewhere around six tons. 
What’s the bridge good for?”’ 

“Not an ounce more than six tons.” 

Her wind-torn voice came to him decisively. 

“Near enough then.” 

“We'll see. Just drive onto that coal-weighing platform, 
will you? I can tell you in a jiffy.” 

He brought the keel on. Through the broken panes he 
heard the clank and slide of weights. Sophie was holding 
a match and shielding it from the wind. It winked out. 
She came out with a gleam in her eye. 

“Six tons and a quarter. It’s too much. Even six tons 
would be. Some of that spiling and planking this side of the 
draw is awfully rotten on the underside. You would sink 
through it like cheese.” 

“T’ve got to get this keel across tonight.”’ 

“Swim with it then. I don’t care a continental for your 
keel; I won’t have you endangering my bridge.” 

He was forced to unhook his tugs. Leaning down, he 
heard her suggesting that she had some whisky in her medi- 
cal stores for cases like his. He could not recall later what 
he had said in answer to this. To have refused would have 
been childish, and in the circumstances, probably impossi- 
ble. Sophie Marshall’s arm had passed quite round him. 
It had the resources of a man’s arm in its supple roundness, 
evidently. She had need of strength professionally. 

He fell across the gate, but she had interposed herself 
somehow between him and the feathery white ground. He 
pitched headlong over a great drift showing a deep cornice 
on the leeward side; and next felt himself knocking his 
heels against the rough granite doorstep. - 

“Thanks. Won’t come in,” he muttered. 

But. since the interruption of his journey he had sud- 
denly felt very much sicker. He felt Doctor Marshall’s 
arms come about him hard. Their two bodies had come 
together with the effect of violent collision. He was stopped 
in his tracks by that determined embrace; the blood rushed 
to his head, his head began to spin. He breathed fiercely 
and irregularly, and with the uncomfortable sense, too, 
that she had got her knee somehow into the small of his 
back. Black spots and flashes juggled before his eyes. 
With a supreme effort, he had half twisted out of her arms. 
~*Be sensible,”’ she pleaded. 

*“T-am perfectly in command of myself,’”’ he said with 
singular detachment. ‘Don’t think, please, that a man 


who wants to leaye your house has gone ¢ 
necessarily.” we 

Thereupon he left her house by the sir 
taking leave of his senses. He was in for g 
which required Mrs. Horrocks’ services ag 
which lasted for three weeks and occasione, 


F 
child had bn 
his own. ‘Vv 
senses? W]s 
on my sens 
liars—liars. I rely on my reason, and ream 
child was simulating—she was training on. 
possum, Mrs. Bullard. Small girls are like 
ally—liars, liars in little. They outgrow i) 
“That’s outrageous.” J 
“Ts it? Ask your husband. Ask the cin 
Ask Mr. Harry Bullard what he thinks 
then,” Doctor Wiggin snickered. That wa 
up the carving knife and plunging it in 
There was arumor going round that Ha 
only too well of the lady in question. 
old flame of his. ‘‘Ask him what h 
fainting on the lady’s doorstep.” 
“His rival!’’ cried Nellie Bullard y 
ness of breath. 
“Political rival—political rival,” the 
Everybody at the table breathed 
Bullard and Carden had run against 
office and Bullard had won. Carden 
the shipyard to recuperate from the de| 
cessful campaign into which he had p 
“Men are nothing in her young lif 
arded. ‘‘She’s as cold as Greenland’s 
are just counters to her. Come to thir 
to my husband a while back to in 
legislature to give her greater po’ 
“That must have been what I 
Marshall house about the other aftern 
with luxurious malevolence. 5 
The breath was halted in Nellie. 
With her arms half into the sleeves 
coat, she murmured “‘I wouldn’t won¢ 
through a skeleton hanging of brow 
doorway. ‘ a 
She was still thinking on that s 


from the road on Dowson’s Island. 
there, wound a golden tentacle abou 
seeing Carden, bent her head, lif 
at a minute fleck on one of the fin 
“Do you know anything tha 
They’re so disfiguring,” she murmure 
“Faith,” said Max. ‘Faith will rem 
not warts?” 
“Faith!” Mrs. Bullard cried, and! 
tween her knees. ‘‘I was forgettin 
think there’s no more faith in the wo! 
She stared at the Marshall ho 
where ‘she sat. Mr. Carden, conv: 
languorously. It was very still. Mn 
light coat, was in a wine-colored 


| . 
: 


ofilk insertion at the neck, and wine-colored 
ae to match. Doctor Wiggin had said 

battlefleld where Reveal and Conceal had 
j,\nd Reveal had remained master of the 
t¢f mind was no less easily arrived at. 


, 
liked in on your doctor today?”’ she asked 


nj ut there was a patient with her.” 
?| thought there was a dearth of patients.” 


” 
. 


slightly perfumed skin stretched white 
,. There was a creak of leather from the 
{shoes. Her lips closed; she set her teeth 
the knuckles with a weepy flutter of her 


Ile,” she said tremulously, “‘that he was 
2/there a minute this afternoon. It’s about 
yu ng through for her. As it is now, I believe 
wu as sign a death certificate.” 

dot off the bowlder lingeringly. A warm 
| rrent drifted to his nostrils through the 
= Her tall heel had the misfortune to 


ia ly on a traitorous pebble, which threw her 
e:3he reeled. Max extended his arm under 
. 1e maintained herself equivocally in his 
7 ght and breathless and a trifle aimless, 
r( or any words might be beside the point. 
oli ossified, after sitting so long on that cold 
st» old age creeping on. There’s no feeling 
> (wn at alte? 
hi nered at him, deepened and darkened. 
mito say to that, and she went on in her 
“'s the faithless men that make the faith- 
! ts world.”’ 

rand contemptuously, “‘ You are talking 
h. If your husband didn’t know how to 
lf, iss Marshall could instruct him.” 
ayther of her conquests!’”’ Nellie shouted 


rly to that. He had seen the little river 
ar elle, coming round the bend, heard her 
2s, and knew that now Sophie Marshall 
ni’ for the bridge full tilt. The toll was a 
si( and eked out a young practice. 

ok g at her through the lower branches of a 
1e and side. The draw stood open; she was 
e ooked iron bar operating the pivoting 


eT 
_—. 


“You Heard the News?”’ 


mechanism, and looking down at the decks of the River 
Belle. The little steamer went seething and slobbering 
through, with a creak of bright hemp tackle and a rattle of 
pilot-house windows. Sophie puffed at the straw-colored 
hair spun out before her eyes and tilted up her head. 

A black crow, circling through the upper timbers of the 
draw, dropped like a plummet to the crown of her head. 
Sophie, turning in a flash, seized the crow’s beak in her 
teeth and held it shut. The black wings fanned her face. 
She flung the bird off into space, laughing. She had caught 
it young, clipped its wings, taught it affection and fed it on 
whites of eggs. Now when she was outdoors, the bird was 
usually floating in the sky above her head; and when she 
went into the house, he tapped on the window with his 
beak, begging admittance. 

The invalid, lying flat on his back in the warm sun, re- 
flected that he owed his life to that young woman. If there 
was any way that he could serve her he was obligated to 
take that way to the last atom of him. He imagined a situ- 
ation calling for his help, and suddenly shrugged his shoul- 
ders and sat up. This sentimental something in his bones 
must be due to the relaxed condition of his fibers. He had 
better get to work. Sophie could look out for herself. She 
was a modern, though she didn’t as yet wear bells on her 
garters. A physician, and an intellectual to boot, she had 
the physician’s touch. Her tall cool presence at his bedside 
had been like a waft of physical health, like an incentive. 
He could feel her fingers round his wrist now. 

He would get to work in the morning. He overtook Car- 
michael, high sheriff and yard foreman at the shipyard, and 
apprised him of that fact. ' 

“Any changes in my absence?” he inquired, feeling 
Carmichael’s curious eye full on him. 

“Well, my pup’s left me, if you call that news,’ the 
sheriff said. ‘‘Gave him away to Harry Bullard. Nose too 
peaked to suit me. I’ve been mistrustful all along his 
mother gave him some of her cur blood.” 

“Won’t he hunt?” 

“Hunt, yes; but does he follow his nose or just plain 
hoof prints? All I know is, when I got him in the woods he 
would commence this ungodly howling and keep it up till 
I brought him out again, and then he would hang limp in 
the collar and waggle them fat ears of his.” 

When Max reported in the morning, Carmichael, laying 
a mysterious hand on his shoulder, urged him toward old 
Horrocks’ office. 

“His nibs has got a nice puttering job for you to start 
with,” he guffawed. 

The job was to shore up Sophie Marshall’s kitchen and 
make sundry repairs about the house. Every spring she 
was in the habit of commandeering a man out of the ship- 
yard, and this spring was no exception. 


Carmichael Rasped. “‘No.”’ “‘Thought Not”’ 
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_“T knew you would want to help her every way you 
could,’’ old Horrocks wheezed. 

He did not refuse. Like all old houses, the Marshall 
house was always falling into ruin and always undergoing 
repairs. Hardly a stick of original timber was left init. It 
was foursquare, with a huge gray chimney mortared over 
brick and containing four several flues. The house was full 
of fireplaces and big cold rooms. Frost had heaved up the 
granite doorstep in front and tilted one of the whitewashed 
tubs containing dwarfed cedars, which stood either side of 
the front door. In one of the front windows hung a sign, 
with black letters on a clouded glass, reading, “Dr. So- 
phonisba Marshall.” 

Sophie, seeing him there in working clothes, came out 
and pounced on his wrist. 

“Don’t you let them work a willing horse to death,”’ she 
said, dropping it after half a minute. ‘‘You’re all right, but 
go slow.” 

He went slow, as ordered; and Carmichael accused him 
of soldiering on the job. Old Horrocks told him to take his 
time about it, and not leave one stone unturned, by ginger. 
That little devil, Wiggin, was accusing Doctor Marshall 
already of illegal practices. In undertaking a life-and- 
death case such as Max’s had been, she might have got into 
deep water; would have, very likely, if it hadn’t been that 
Bullard, the county attorney, was a friend of hers. 

“A pretty good friend, too, if all I hear is true,’’ old Hor- 
rocks added severely; and then winked at Carmichael, who 
was suddenly in no joking humor. 

“Hold your horses!’’ he roared. “‘There’s such a thing 
as going too far altogether.” 

Max went away with the blood pounding in his ears. He 
had got new light. Was it possible that she must depend on 
Bullard’s friendship to shield her from the consequences of 
taking Max Carden asa patient? He recalled Mr. Wheat- 
ley, the supply minister, saying, between mouthfuls of 
corned hake, that people everywhere were in a spiritual 
backwater. It had become with them, seemingly, a case of 
eat the fish and leave the bones. There were Christians 
still, perhaps, but rather for purposes of political classifica- 
tion than for any deeper end. Political Christians. That is, 
they were not Turks, they were not Mohammedans. But 
nobody was in the mood to be thrown to the lions any 
more. 

“Tf that was to be the test I’m afraid the churches would 
be emptier than they are,’”’ Nellie Bullard, who had been 
present, hazarded. She laughingly added that if she had to 
choose between being thrown to the lions and going to the 
dogs, she knew which she would choose. 

Remarks of this character were not equipped to touch 
Mr. Wheatley’s auditory nerve at all, and he had simply 
gone on eating corned hake. 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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Given a Dog of That Sort, Things Quicken in Your Soul 


ing, at which time the hostess, a very blond movie 

actress, a star, indicated that the festivities were over 
by saying, “‘Good night, everybody; I’llsee youin church.” 
Then she began to strip off jewels as a polite gesture of 
dismissal. 

The jewels, when the last and noisiest guest had disap- 
peared into the elevator cage, containing one irritable 
West Indian hall boy as black and shiny as shoe polish— 
the jewels were carefully placed in a wall safe, in a pink- 
and-ivory boudoir. There was something that seemed to 
be a pearl necklace, a few platinum bracelets close set 
with diamonds, and several rings, a cabochon emerald, two 
big diamonds that glittered fiercely at each other. 

Through the open windows, out of which the maid was 
shooing cigarette smoke and other stale fumes with an im- 
patient waving of a bath towel, came echoes of the early 
morning clamor of New York traffic, milk wagons, taxi- 
cabs, mysterious trucks. 

“‘T think,” said the movie star, “that I’ll take the dog 
out while you’re clearing up this mess.” 

A Russian wolfhound, Olga, that had been trotting rest- 
lessly up and down the foyer, began to bark hysterically, 
turning its slender spear head so that her nose pointed 
alternately at the door and her mistress. This creature, 
with a coat as white as the hull of a yacht, except for a 
saddle of squirrel gray, had cost as much as one of the 
movie star’s jewels. She was a thousand-dollar dog, almost 
a first-class animal. 

“You won’t need any muzzle now, dearie,”’ 
actress, and rang for the elevator. 


LJ 
[ine party lasted until nearly five o’clock in the morn- 


said the 


Losing One and Finding Nine 


ENTRAL PARK is not a safe place for awoman—or a 

man, either—to stroll at night. The Robin Hoods that 
skulk behind its trees were not born in a chivalrous age. 
But a woman may walk there with a borzoi and not worry. 
An animal designed to rend a Siberian wolf is an excellent 
escort, if it likes you. 

This dog’s mistress unfastened its leash when they were 
in the park so that it could frisk, but instead of frisking it 
went off across the sheep meadow into the early morn- 
ing haze, a streak of white, a streak that faded out of 
sight as lightning goes from the sky it has illumined. 

“Yere, Olga! Yere! Yere!’’ commanded the young 
woman; but the emotional impulse that was directing 
the long steely legs of Olga was a stronger passion than 


could be evoked by the peafowl cries of the movie queen. By 
that time the young woman remembered she was an artist 
and that she had just lost something that she thought of in 
mental inventories of her wardrobe as one grand. Who is 
there that does not know that half a grand is five hundred 
dollars and one grand is twice as much? 

So when she returned to her apartment house she was a 
disheveled cross of Ophelia, Lady Macbeth and Little Eva, 
a woman whose natural talent for tears was excited to 
supernormal performance by this unhappy loss. Maid, 
manager, press agent and gentleman friends took a real 
interest in the problem. Advertisements were placed in 
the newspapers. The bass voice of a police sergeant at the 
other end of a telephone wire acknowledged a report of the 
loss and the attitude of the department in a few words. 

“A thousand dollars for a dog, lady? You mustn’t 
think much of your gold.” 

It was the advertisements in the lost-and-found columns 
that brought my friend, the dog-finding detective, into the 
ease. It is his practice to send a professional circular to all 
who insert such advertisements. He advised the offering 
of areward; but even before this was done, a voice—a not 
very polite voice—telephoned to say that the missing Olga 
would be returned for one hundred dollars. Somehow this 
negotiator was frightened, or perhaps he did not have the 
dog and also lacked the imagination necessary to collect 
the reward without producing the wolfhound. Anyway, 
nothing came of it. 

The detective, a stout man in well-tailored clothes who 
consults a gold watch thinner than a true beaten biscuit, 
kept at work, and after three months he found the dog. 
She was in the cellar of a Russian who lived in Fifth Av- 
enue; not in that part of Fifth Avenue which is one of the 
nation’s symbols of riches, but at an address above One 
Hundred and Tenth Street, where the street seems to 
belong in equal portions to the ghetto and the kraal. 

Olga was lying on some dirty sacking and she showed her 
teeth in a dangerous smile. Beside her were eight squirm- 
ing little dogs. She had whelped, and finely. Her pups 
were as well bred as herself. The tip that brought the 
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detective to that cellar had been given a th 
dog that had earned a large fee by siring th 
white fur. The search had cost the aetr; 
value of the wolfhound, but no reward wa 
pups were disposed of at two hundred ar 
each—a total of two grand, as their happy c 
Dog stealing is different from other form 
the respect that those who practice it do s 
fear of punishment that haunts most ro 
reached such proportions that the dog-fir 
I have referred to has listed fifty places wit 
mile radius of New York that he classifies 
disposal of stolen dogs. Many of these 
as kennels, but this detective has found 
will buy any marketable dog offered t 
ing embarrassing questions. The s 
make this possible in New York exist 
settled region in the country. There i 
linkage between dealers in stolen do 
cities. The police are rarely disposed to 
in this traffic while their attention is 
troublesome offenders, and the owner 
again in possession of his pet, usually is ur 
it tagged as Exhibit A and himself suffer th 
of prosecuting a case of such a characte 
stealing business flourishes. ¥ 
People who would hesitate to send a dolt 
tered through the mails will allow a dog 
may have paid anywhere from five to five 1 
to wander at will. They will carefully a 
and steering post of their insured automobis 
the car as a guardian an animal that fru 
higher market value than the car itself,n 
thieves that would rather take the dog thar 
he watches. Sometimes they take both. 


Some Unsolved Dog Myst 


HERE is one such case on the list . 

teries in the files of the dog-finding detect 
turer of a small article of machinery pai 
dollars for a German shepherd while ab 
trained animal with a highly developed Se 
rights. The owner called on his custom 
car that, new, had cost slightly less ‘thal 
entered a loft building in mid-Manhattan 
first raising the glass windows of the car tl 
fanged, short-tempered companion would 
any lawsuits by biting someone who might 
When he emerged within the —. 
limit, his car, his samples and his d 
enough, the thieves had employed a de 
They had.appeared with a towing 
wheels of the sedan with chains slung fro 
at the rear of their car and driven off 
they could subdue the dog with any one‘ 
means known to such thieves. Persons whi 
them haul the car away would have thou 
thought at all, that the car had broken d 
probably realized that the situation ‘@ | 
German trainers had not taken account. Ail! 
the animal was the prize sought by t 
was found later that day where it had ke 
down in the shadowy region where r 
Brooklyn Bridge has a dry stone : : | 
foot among a cluster of Manhattan 
tenements. 


Not All Dogs Tha 


t, 
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le has played an important réle in the forethought to findamarket. One 
flog stealing it has been equally impor- of the owners of a New York 

on of dog breeding. Most roadside ken- newspaper had a young white 
, feause of the predisposition of motorists Samoyed at his country home on 
A litter of tumbling, red-tongued, Long Island. One of the most de- 
py sis placed in a glass cage at the roadside. _ sirable qualities a dog can have is 

“Males $50; females $35,’’readsthe a disposition to stay on the prem- 
sign lettered there, and the motorist ises. The prejudice that operates 
who stops to gaze is transformed into against female dogs fails unac- 
a purchaser if only he goes close tothe countably to consider that most 
‘cage and places a hand where a pup _ of their sex are so disposed. This 
can lay a paw over it. Aneight-weeks- Samoyed, in appearance similar 
old puppy knows more about sales- toa Spitz, never was known to go 
manship than most people who stand outside the hedge that marked 
behind counters. Sometimes the mo- the boundary of her master’s 
torist who approaches some of these property unless she was accom- 
dog sirens decides then and there to panyingsome member of the fam- 
raise dogs for the mar- ily. Then one day she was gone. 


ket and spends eighty- 
five dollars for two. At 
first glance dog raising 
would seem an easy sort 
of farming. Certainly, 
along the highways of 
the Atlantic Seaboard 
there are almost as 
many kennels as there 
are filling stations and 
hot-dog vending shacks. 
The dog thief finds an 
automobile almost in- 
dispensable, but few of 
them employ the daring 
that marked the theft 
of a five-hundred-dollar 
Pekingese from a 
woman in Westchester 
County, New York. 
h) silk-haired pet an airing. Only a short 
h} captured a blue ribbon at a Peke show. 
uvind a few more competitions, his value 
n|pected to increase. She was thinking of 
a flivver swerved up to the curb. One 
it leaped out, slashed the leash in half 
1d lmost with the same motion swung the 
ine was out of sight around a corner 
could muster enough wit to scream. 
sl1an animal be worth? He could not be 
in ows by the men who stole him. Only a 
of is real value could be hoped for if they 
whey took him to the proprietor of a 
n 
: 


as mable Dog 
H Home 


An unscrupulous breeder cheerfully 
@og at a bargain price and employ him to 
‘pedigrees would indicate that some less- 
1: breeder might own legitimately was 
[f}\ey proved to be excellent pups, their 
sig: be as high as if the right name of their 
id sen given. 


4 


ssf a Stay-at-Home Dog 


oh steal the dogs as long as they can find 
of at caliber to buy their loot; but some- 
ejolen by men who have not had the 


les are Stolen 


Her owner patrolled 
country lanes in his au- 
tomobile and on horse- 
back, but found no trace 
of her. He advertised, 
offering a fifty-dollar re- 
ward. Finally he: em- 
ployed the dog-finding 
detective. This man, by 
the way, began to spe- 
cialize in the recovery of 
missing dogs about three 
years ago; and since he 
has a large field to him- 
self, he finds the work 
more profitable than 
run-of-mine private 
sleuthing. 


Plain Murder 


N THIS case he 

learned that the care- 
taker of the estate sus- 
pected some laborers 
who had been working 
on the place tempora- 
rily. Following up that 


lead, he finally found a shallow grave where the fright- 
ened thieves had buried the animal after slitting her throat. 


Her Owner Patrolted Country Lanes, But Found No Trace of Her 


Men and women whose bills are paid faithfully not later 
than the fifth of the month somehow find it possible to salve 


That wanton murder has gone unpunished, but the dog’s__ their conscience about taking possession of a dog, although 
owner—a very weak word to characterize the relationship the disappearance of a really expensive one is usually due 
between dog and master—has freely stated that if he lived to the men who make a business of stealing them. 
Whenever there is a dog show, dog peddlers appear as 
mushrooms in the vicinity of the exhibition. Usually they 
(Continued on Page 200) 


in a society less organized he would be tempted to put the 
killers in the grave in which they had buried his dog. 
There was a similar case in Westchester County. 


A couple there, well-to-do folks, had as pets a middle- 


aged White Leghorn hen, a white Angora cat and a 


white collie. 


That collie, too, was stolen and then killed by thieves 
who must have feared exposure. The dog was found 
lying in its own blood on the shore of the Sound. 
Just why thieves should take such measures is hard 
to understand, when, if caught, they could have 
sought refuge in the time-honored stall of the dog 


thief, ‘‘He came to me.’ 
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Upright Upon a Chair Between His Twin Descendants Slept Eri 


enhelder. And Ebenezer Misenhelder begat Ebenezer 
Misenhelder. And Ebenezer Misenhelder begat noth- 
ing at all. 

These were the generations of Misenhelder and the 
family bade fair to suspend indefinitely, for the reason that 
Sarah Tudt Misenhelder seemed to be of an unbegetting 
nature. But after the space of eleven years of criminal 
negligence, Sarah announced that she was by way of ful- 
filling her obligation to the house of Misenhelder. She 
announced her expectation of providing the missing link. 

This was well pleasing to Ebenezer the Third, her hus- 
band, and it was well pleasing to Eri Tudt, her father; for 
Eri had borne the reproaches heaped upon his daughter by 
the powerful house of Misenhelder with outer hardihood 
but with inner embarrassment. From the date of the an- 
nouncement that the stigma had been lifted from the Tudt 
line, Eri forsook more and more consistently his own soli- 
tary shack upon his indifferent forty acres adjoining and 
came to perch upon an infirm chair against the sunny side 
of his son-in-law’s dwelling. The infirm chair was not 
further jeopardized thereby; for Eri was only a thin ex- 
clamation point, topped by small, loosely woven features 
which seemed skewered together by a rusty spike of a 
beard, the illusion being assisted by the one rusty lock 
which emerged stiffly upright from the rear top of his head. 
Hiri’s life, indeed, had been a series of thin exclamation 
points, for he was not the sort to force circumstances to full 
decisive periods or spectacular dashes; but he did accept 
circumstances as they came and molded each into a sharp 
climax of pleasurable excitement for himself. 

So now in this exclamatory epoch in which his daughter 
bore so conspicuous a part, Eri and the debilitated chair 
followed the sun round and round the outside of her house. 
There were two reasons why Eri remained outside the 
house. One reason was because he had to and the other 
was because he wanted to. The first had to do with Sarah 
herself, who resembled her deceased mother not only in the 
general virtues cf neatness and efficiency, but even in the 
exact register of tonal quality when dubious foot leather 
scantily embracing a sockless foot appeared upon her 
scrubbed pine floor. The second reason had to do with the 
other prospective grandfather. Ebenezer the Second, lead- 
ing exponent of thrift in a region where thrift stubs upon 
the heels of godliness, cherished for the shiftless Eri a 
distaste so decided as to be positively racy. Therefore Eri, 
with his relish for the spectacular, by remaining without 
the house lost nothing of this piquant acrimony, whether 
Misenhelder, a granite pillar topped with eternal snows, 
halted only at the gate in his huge well-oiled wagon or 
whether he let himself down over the wheel after the 
manner of heavy stone sections and bore majestically into 
the kitchen. The fact that he invariably made a swatting 
motion as he passed Eri’s precarious perch detracted noth- 
ing from Eri’s enjoyment; he merely hitched his chair 
beneath the kitchen window that he might miss none of the 
sonorous remarks which issued from within. 


Py estates. MISENHELDER begat Ebenezer Mis- 


The remarks became more and more 
sonorous as the interim progressed toward 
its consummation. The consummation was 
not so devoutly wished by Ebenezer the 
Second as might have seemed compatible 
with his years of lamentation that Sarah had 
defrauded him of a namesake; 
the reason being that during 
one of his invectives against 
her he had rashly vowed an 
endowment of forty acres 
upon Ebenezer the Fourth 
should said Ebenezer ever ap- 
pear—which at that juncture 
seemed entirely improbable. 
It had been a magnificent 
double-edged gesture at the 
time, one edge being designed 
to strike at Sarah’s remiss- 
ness, the other to cut obliquely 
at her father, the obvious in- 
ference being that the forty 
acres which represented Eri’s 
sole accumulation were but a 
whiff to Ebenezer, a trifle to be 
disposed of with an airy wave 
of a large and generous palm. 
But when the young medical graduate of 
the community, who was more alarmed over 
his first confinement case than he cared to 
have prospective clients know, confirmed 
the fact that Ebenezer the Fourth was slated 
to appear in due season, the large and gen- 
erous palm began to close, or attempt to close, 
upon the whiff so recklessly promised. But 
there is this to be remarked of whiffs in general: They are 
difficult to close upon. Furthermore, an airy gesture, if it 
be freighted with forty acres—particularly if it be aired in 
one’s direction—is not easily forgotten. Ebenezer the 
Third, compounded of the paternal granite, had not for- 
gotten. Ensued, then, in the interval prior to the replenish- 
ment of the family cradle, the clash of granite upon granite. 
Ensued as a by-product, the titillation of Eri Tudt, ear 
cocked upward against the clapboarding. For Eri, being 
a whiff himself and owning what had been scornfully 
designated as a whiff, understood presumably the nature of 
whiffs. When this particular whiff should have increased 
to a tornado, Eri proposed to blow into the scene and gayly 
fling a decisive trump upon the seething vortex. 

It was not, however, until the very day that Sarah—in 
unreasonable hurry, it seemed, after her dalliance—had 
betaken herself to the upper regions to await the appear- 
ance of her son, that Eri, artist in minor climaxes, deemed 
the moment ripe to set sockless foot upon scrubbed pine 
floor. The young doctor, pale but dauntless, bearing a 
small satchel and a large medical volume, had followed 
Sarah up the stairs some hours before, as had a female 
neighbor. Remained then in the late afternoon upon the 
pine floor but Ebenezer the Second and Ebenezer the 
Third, and converse between them seethed as to whether 
Ebenezer the Fourth was to come from heaven, which was 
his home, trailing a cloud of forty acres or whether he was 
to come trailing nothing but a ery in the night. 

The prospective grandfather was wrestling like a strong 
man for the ery; the prospective father for the acres. 

“T put it now plain’’—Ebenezer the Third slanted an 
inexorable finger toward a virgin sheet of foolscap upon the 
table—‘“‘it will make you a shamed face when I put it out 
you ain’t signing off them forty acres where you promised 
a’ready to your own grandson. A deacon in the church yet 
and a superwisor in the politics! You will have the right 
to worry ower both them jobs when I quick put it out how 
slinky you was.” 

“Hold your jaw!” retorted Ebenezer the Second. ‘‘ Don’t 
leave me hear such foolishness out from you! Whose word 
would be believed now—yourn or mine, heh? I ain’t ever 
saying I remember a conwersation about no acres, and you 
ain’t no witnesses. Take that there thought to yourself— 
if you’re got anywheres to take a thought into.”’ 

His son’s Adam’s apple pumped hard, presumably at- 
tempting to take this unpalatable thought into himself by 
way of the stomach. A chair clattered against the house 
outside. Eri Tudt frisked into the room. 

“Git off that clean floor!’’ rasped his son-in-law, imita- 
tive of Sarah in her most virile moments. 

Eri did not get off the clean floor. His small features 
tangled portentously as he drew a grimy envelope from an 
inner pocket and scrutinized it. 

“That there forty was passed in words ten months back 
a’ready. August this year behind. You and him was 
a-standin’ into the gray mare’s stall and I was a-settin’ 
onto a broke wagon tongue outsides. And I told preacher 


rome 


a’ready and I told two or either three ¢, 
guess that’s witnesses, ain’t it?” He sp 
ancient enemy. “Yes, I could be witry 
courts even!” he suggested wickedly. / 
Rumbling as of rending granite follow 
spike. Ebenezer the younger bestowed up 
law the first sweet smile of their relat 
“Yes, into the courts even!” he repeate| 
might be my father mebbe; but him—i 
indefinitely upward—‘“‘that there’s my go? 
Eri virtuously replaced his sole stock of |x 
ery. After all, he had not really said thai} 
thing written upon the envelope. Likew| 
upon the forbidden floor, disseminating a: 
mildew, stables and defunct fishworms, | 
spiked while his son-in-law continued to }} 
The result of the hammering was the) 
Second finally flung upon the table the fo: 
with irate penmanship and made for the} 
chunks, as it were; at least his outrageds 
siderably in advance of his wrath-curled to}; 
about in farewell: 
““Now mind the prowiso! When my thi! 
and she ain’t lastin’ me out much longer—j 
home here, free of board, fur the remainin} 
And take notice to this ag’in: If it ain’t i 
wear my name, it ain’t gitting nothing. 
ain’t gitting nothing off me now nor never‘) 
my opinion your woman ain’t producin’ | 
but a girl, fur she don’t come from no proje 
This last a waft of hoarfrost toward Er! 
“It couldn’t to be a girl,’”’ pronounce] 
Third as he swung the milk pails off their 
It couldn’t be a girl. Therefore it had te 
it was so announced to Ebenezer as he mie 
““Elewen hours yet! Ach, us poor wo% 
weary neighbor. ‘But it’s a boy anyway 
“Huh!” commented Ebenezer. “Fort z 
he went on with his belated milking. — 
““And everybody pretty good but thel 
back the woman. f 
As Ebenezer clanked into the kitchen, th 
ate was sagging over the table, raking thril 
volume with spent, trembling fingers. | 
“What’s this now?” demanded Ebene 2 
anything so well?” 
The young man raised a pallid face al) 
with preoccupied eyes. i 
“Well, according to the book ——” 
“Ten dollars I give you fur the job,” gi 
‘and it’s got to be up to specifications. A) 
owertime neither,’’ warned , 
Ebenezer as he plodded up 
the stairs. At the top he 
stopped short, sniffing. 


nijri, indeed, given an inch had taken a 
et-ately, given the pine floor, he had taken 
4s Ebenezer entered the spare bedroom, 
+ was bending over a clothes basket sup- 
‘chairs. His features were working more 
¢]; a lush tear dropped upon the shawl 
+ basket. 

id ot need this evidence of grief to confirm 
ed suspicion when he gazed down at the 
_was Ebenezer the Fourth. He stood in 
red away. 

sret! Fur that I could have got me a 
*\> commented bitterly. 

sis pirits lightened by Grandfather Tudt’s 
ons that his tears were of admiration 
ig »f and that the child was the most perfect 
d ice the primal Adam was struck fresh for 
ir The only one of Eri’s extravagant re- 
yho he agreed was that the child was an 
: sive you,” he assented hollowly, glancing 
ex mage of features which was his son to the 
ge ‘hich was the maternal grandfather. The 
m) only a matter of fading. 

‘uy, it had ought to draw its name from a 
e Eri wistfully. 

yz ating flaw in Eri’s felicity was that this 
was not to bear his own name. That 


-hoaused, sniffed and turned threateningly; 
onsidered. After all, should he shunt 
t from the premises, he himself might 

thsleep which his afflicted spirit needed. 

ing room, Sarah looked at him vacantly 
te to the wall. With unwonted delicacy 
isssing their joint dilemma. Ebenezer 
it: depressing scene. He 
> «irs, wrapped himself in 

-c)in design and lay him 

i peerce to dream. 

0 }zhtmare. 

1 nself straining upright, gf 

ody a cry. Two 

riéitonce! Hegirt 

tl log cabins and 


stumbled up the 
stairs. In the dim 
light Grandfather 
Tudt was whisking 


dothes basket and the wash boiler. 
tenances yielded plaintive wails. 
plicate of the red wrinkle in the 
d a late start, but she was going 


Sion la id hold upon the distracted father. 
LS S10 ie, 


In the dark- ff 


about like a noc-- 


“Now looky here!’’ he warned in 
accents sharpened by terror. ‘‘You 
got the right to stop this! Plenty is 
enough!” 

Sarah gazed at him vacantly, groaned 
and turned her face to the wall. 

“Git out of here!”’ 

In the doorway stood Eri Tudt. Au- 
thority was in his mien, authority in 
the spike which he thrust toward the 
intruder. Without realizing that he was 
doing so, Ebenezer got. Collapsing un- 
der the log cabins, he made down the 
stairs toward free air. Upon the porch 
his sloggy foot caught under some ob- 
struction and flung it high. It looked 
like a human leg. 

“Heh? What’s this ag’in?” he de- 
manded nervously. 

A recumbent form roused faintly, 
waved an arm as one who passes a salt- 
cellar, murmured ‘‘ Help yourself,”’ and 
smeared back against the house, a tem- 
porary loss to the medical profession. 

It all seemed one with the unreal 
affairs of the night—Grandfather Tudt 
inside the house instead of out; he him- 
self outside instead of in; his family 
suddenly doubled; a medical gentle- 
man in faint against his clapboarding. 
Ebenezer slumped down beside the lat- 
ter and stared at the reality of his pigsty. 

Grandfather Tudt was thus at this juncture the only 
active member of the household, and he was exceedingly 
active. ; 

Grandfather Tudt was waging a self-contained battle. 
His lower and his higher natures were tilting lightly at 
each other with gayly murderous lances. Should he or 
should he not? Should he insure glory for himself in this 
present world or should he by chill negation insure glory 
for himself in the world which was to come? Grandfather 
Tudt was never one for chill negation. As many a one 
before him, he decided to take a chance on the next world. 
Grandfather Tudt blew out the light. 


His One Cow Cocked an Eye at the Foaming Liquid Which He Had Coaxed 
From Her Interior, Whirled About, Raised a Leg and Sent the Pail Clattering 


His deed of darkness he performed swiftly. He trans- 
posed the infants. The first-born he placed in the boiler 
which had been hastily requisitioned for the second. The 
second-born he placed in the basket which had been of- 
ficially prepared for the first. He had barely relit the lamp 
when the neighbor entered bearing a piece of red twine. 

“Tt had ought to be a ribbon,” she observed tersely as 
she tied it about the wrist of the infant in the basket, “‘but 
I couldn’t find none, and anyway this will mark off the 
first one. We might mebbe git them upmixed, fur they’re 
alike as two reddishes,”’ 
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Eri Clapped His Paims Against His Ears and Fled the Premises 


“That’s right too,’ twinkled Eri. And twinkling thus, 
he jeopardized still further his chances with the next world. 
For Eri, who had been hastily inducted into the Order of 
the Bath when the medical gentleman had suddenly 
thrown up both arms and rushed from the room, had dis- 
covered during the performance of his office that the second- 
born had but four toes upon his left foot. 

It is entirely possible that Eri, being but a thin exclama- 
tion point, might have blown to the ceiling and stuck 
there, so surcharged was he with wicked elation, had he not 
called the woman back from the passageway. 

“This here one will be gitting its name off of me,’’ he 
burst out, pointing to the first-born in the boiler. 

“T guess anyhow,” agreed the woman, and hurried to 
Sarah. 

Eri bent over the boiler in an ecstasy of mirth. It was 
the most excellent joke in his long career of jokes. It was a 
most wonderful joke upon old Misenhelder that the 
second-born, the defective, should bear his name, while the 
first-born, the perfect, should be called after Eri himself. 
It was the joke of a lifetime and it was a joke that would 
last out a lifetime. 

But there are many curious phenomena connected with 
the English language, and one of them has to do with that 
monosyllable ‘‘joke.”” Add a single letter and you get the 
opposite in meaning from the original; add an r and you 
get a “‘joker.’”’ It was Ebenezer the Third who added the 
r early upon the same morning, and it was Eri who got the 
joker. 

The sun had scarcely risen when Ebenezer the Third 
appeared in the spare bedroom. Upright upon a chair be- 
tween his twin descendants slept Eri. His reserve strength 
tenderly preserved through the years, stood him in good 
stead now; he awoke as instantly as though he had had a 
night of excellent repose, and danced to his feet. 

Not so Ebenezer. The question mark of a new problem 
was etching itself deeply between his bloodshot eyes. 

“Tf this here one’s Ebenezer’’—he pointed toward the 
basket—‘‘that there one ain’t.” 

“T give you that,” remarked Eri with bright expectancy. 

“But they’re both the first-born,’”’ pursued the harried 
father. 

“That’s right too,’”’ acquiesced Eri. 

“Well, then, how kin you come ower this? It reads into 
the contract where the first-born was to be Ebenezer. And 
now here lays two first-borns. And they can’t both be 
Ebenezers. I gosh! What’s now to be did? Fur if it’s 
somepun ain’t regular, he’ll be lookin’ to hold back on the 
forty, that you kin spit on. And here’s somepun ain’t 
regular.” 

“Name off the one in the basket fur him and git the 
forty,” glibly suggested Eri, ‘“‘and then take and split it 
with this here one in the boiler. And so far forth as names 
goes, I guess you mind where it’s common to name off the 
second fur your wife’s td 

“Och, you talk dumb!” retorted the other testily. 
“This here one ain’t but half the first-born and there ain’t 
nothing about halfs into the contract. Splittin’! It’s been 
too much splittin’ did a’ready. Here my first-born’s split 
into two, and how kin you split their name into two? 
Answer me that now!” 

Eri’s beard wagged limply as the first chill breeze of 
apprehension swept him. But in the ensuing momentous 
silence the light of a great inspiration struggled to dawn 
through the dark perplexity of Ebenezer’s countenance; it 
did dawn, (Continued on Page 138) 
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T WAS like a dream, except 
| that it always thrust itself upon 

Gerber’s notice when he was 
broad awake, and often when, as 
now, his mind was busy with se- 
verely practical concerns. 

He was a man of methodical, or- 
derly habit in thought as in every- 
thing else; he had small respect 
for dreams that confined them- 
selves to their appointed times and 
places, and he resented this recur- 
rent waking fancy as he resented 
anything misplaced or purposeless. 
If a man must dream by daylight, 
he might at least dream of some- 
thing better than a sleepy shabby 
little town with the absurd name 
of Jasmine, Gerber told himself, 
trying to blind his mental vision to 
the picture that came insistently 
before it. 

He’d never been in any such 
town; to the best of his knowledge 
he had never heard or read of it; 
and yet he saw it, now, almost as 
distinctly as the outskirts of the 
neat New England town through 
which he drove. Indeed the im- 
pression of persimmon trees was 
more convincing than the reality 
of high-arching elms that softened 
the four-square outlines of white 
substantial houses set in smooth 
lawns; there was a mirage in which 
he saw a dingy railroad station on a 
high sagging platform below which 
lean melancholy hound dogs slept 
and scratched; negroes sprawled 
in the sun, leaning against ragged 
bales of cotton; there wasa glimpse 
of a straggling street that led up 
to an old house with high white 
columns that Gerber somehow 
knew as Colonel Hampden’s place; 
sometimes he even fancied that he 
saw a figure on that columned 
gallery—a man with white mus- 
tache and little pointed beard, who 
wore a venerable frock coat and a 
wide-brimmed black felt hat, set 
at a jaunty tilt. 

Gerber frowned. Several times, 
in spite of its triviality, this thing 
had mystified him. Probably he 
had seen something of the sort in 
some forgotten movie—there was 
indeed, a distinct suggestion of the 
cinematograph about his fragmen- 
tary and unwilling recollection, the 
hard clearness of a photograph. In itself it was utterly 
without importance or significance; what troubled Gerber 
and annoyed him was the knowledge that it presented 
itself to him with an unreasonable appeal, that it drew him, 
against his will and against all common sense. He was 
somehow homesick for a place in which he had never set his 
foot; a place that probably did not exist; a place in which, 
as far as Gerber saw it in these daylight dreams, there was 
no conceivable attraction for anybody, certainly none for 
Conrad Gerber. 

He forced his thought away from the illusion and the 
irritating riddle of its recurrence to matters of more imme- 
diate and rational concern. He had come to Riverport pri- 
marily for information and incidentally fora shave; he 
knew where to look for both. 

It was Gerber’s business to remember banks; a wiry 
beard and a sensitive skin had taught him to remember the 
few barbers who had shaved him to his satisfaction; River- 
port had impressed itself favorably upon his memory in 
both connections. He nodded as he stopped his car at an 


old-fashioned striped pole before a doorway in the two-' 


story frame building in the center of the town, and although 


he did not even glance at the other side of the street he was 
acutely aware of the low solid brick bank toward which ‘he 


turned his back. 

The single chair in the shop on the second floor was occu- 
pied by a man whom Gerber classified instantly as one of 
the summer colony. He saw bright diamond-patterned golf 
stockings and checked flarinel knickers below the striped 
sheet as he passed on toward a seat at the window. A grave 
impressive gentleman of color looked up from his arrested 
razor and bowed with dignity. 


Why on Earth Should He Feel as if the Best Place in Which to Start That Business 
Would be a Town Named Jasmine? 


““Dess a few minutes, suh, if you kinely be seated.” 

Gerber nodded and took up a newspaper. Unfolded, it 
enabled him to inspect the bank across the street without 
seeming to be aware of its existence. He gave only a remote 
attention to the resumed conversation between the barber 
and his patron, conscious of a succession of mildly pleasant 
sounds which did not register themselves as words. 

He’d been right about this bank. The shades of its front 
windows were lifted from the bottom, but from where he 
sat the whole room lay in view. Gerber grinned approy- 
ingly down at the simplicity of its arrangements. His recol- 
lection had been almost photographically accurate; a 
counter and grille divided the room lengthwise, so that 
Gerber could see the two employes at their work behind it 
and a customer writing at a small table in front of it. The 
angle at which he looked down cut off his view of the back 
wall a foot or two from the floor, but he was able to observe 
the open door of the vault. He grinned. It was as prom- 
ising as he’d thought, that other time when he’d looked 
down at it from this window. 

His watch told him that he had timed his visit very 
neatly. It wanted only a few minutes of three. He watched 
one of the men behind the counter unlatch a gate and come 
out into the public space into which the glass-paneled front 
doors opened; the man paused a moment at the door as if 
adjusting the spring latch, and drew down a narrow roller 
shade over each of the glass panels; between the shade and 
the pane he slipped a painted card. Gerber’s excellent eyes 
could distinguish the lettering: ‘Bank Closed.” Again he 
grinned behind his paper as the door swung open for the 
departure of the tardy customer; behind the counter the 
two clerks were busy with their cash trays. Gerber nodded 
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“Em noble sho’t pants, Mistuh 
gelmun onnuh Bo’dwalk down A’lant 
Gerber nodded behind his paper. 
along that this was only a summer sh 
one of the points on which he had 
These windows, looking straight do 
would have complicated matters if 
winter. He listened, with amused 
references to other articles of male 
there was, it appeared, a certain | 
along the aidges, and a yellow can 
exactly the proper touch of eleg 
gentleman parading the Boardwalk 
Gerber removed his collar as the 
parted in a draft of gratitude. He ¢ 
while the barber watched, from th 
the noble short pants, wagging hi 
yearning sounds between lips and 
“Reckon ole P’fessor Smalley 
sho’t pants ’is wintuh! Yas suh, fol 
an’ look otheh way any time ole P’fes 
walk!” 
He explained these allusions wh 


yas suh. Sho’ dress ole P’fessor up 2 
time.” He became confidential. 
uh shop las’ week. Ain’ no ba’be’in’ & 
sor Smalley, only Mistuh Pa’keh, but 
he do, nah suh! Pack-up time fo’ ] 
cloze time fo’ ole P’fessor!”’ 


\ 


ye leave?”’ said Gerber carelessly. ‘‘Sea- 
ov, isn’t it?” 

dysone now, only me an’ him—we the two 
ymmeh res’den’s they is nis town. Mistuh 
he in’ home nex’ Thu’sday, nen ole P’fessor 
ers uh street an’ git me my money an’ d. 
ejaculation contrived somehow to sug- 
aire, rapid and yet august, of a gentleman 
tijl and financed for the bedazzlement of any 
ate. Gerber checked off another question in 


eshop would surely be closed for the win- 
.aock on Friday, and next week’s pay roll 
pi ess of arrangement over there behind the 
he bank windows. That left only one un- 
his list of doubts. 
va he had left it for the last, but he was not 
at t as less than first in importance. He had 
profession chiefly by reason of his level- 
isi’ of every step, every contingency, in every 
»ulertook. It was his theory, amply justified 
thi robbery was a business, that it demanded 
d¢ictly the same qualities that made for suc- 
mi> endeavors, that the crooks who failed in 
wild have failed at anything else. 
a \estion of common sense. Gerber did not 
{\ch anything more than this. He was sensi- 
0|)proach each of his operations with open 
oi lunging in on blind impulse, as so many of 
sfizompetitors seemed bound to do. \He was 
gh) consider, as he had considered this affair 
ti(Vational, to make sure that he timed his 
id vith the presence of accessible and negoti- 
‘it, quantity sufficient to repay his risk and 
‘as mart enough to keep himself in funds, so 
(ner undertake an unpromising job merely 
np pockets. And, above all, he was cautious 
te(n the matter of escape, instead of taking 
te(or leaving it to chance, as did most of the 
go heir names and portraits in the papers. 
arid that he could think better while under 
tid of a good barber than at any other time, 
ouch of skilled fingers and feathery razor 
is {isitive skin, the faintly pleasant, pungent 
‘of witch hazel, the steaming heat and 
ne) turated towel, the passive relaxation de- 
he osture and the process, combined to pro- 
th »mething like that stimulation for which 


less intelligent members of his fraternity turned to drink or 
drugs. As long as the barber knew his business, as long as 
the razor slid smoothly, without scrape or pull, Gerber was 
at his best in a barber’s chair. He could shut his mind 
against the professional eloquence of the craft, as he shut it 
now upon a succession of mellow vowels, a mere back- 
ground for his thoughts, remotely pleasing, but registering 
no significance upon his mind. 

That get-away. It couldn’t be managed safely by the 
paved turnpike that led north and south, a little inland 
from the saw-tooth line of the coast. There would be no 
chance of turning off that highway for fourteen miles to the 
south, and even here the choice was limited to a single 
alternate course. To the north it was even farther to a sat- 
isfactory bypath. On the east the Atlantic, and on the west 
that long dreary stretch of pine barren and bog and pond 
would keep a car straitly to the narrow ribbon of concrete; 
Gerber had investigated the cart roads that wandered off 
across the barrens, and knew better than to look for safety 
in their twisting rutted courses; they either died at some 
little farm clearing in the scrub or converged, beyond the 
barrens, on the road to the county seat. 

Of course, with a little luck a man might manage to 
cover those fourteen miles to the south before the alarm 
was raised and the wires hummed in pursuit. It was within 
the possibilities that he might have a full hour’s head start, 
time enough to make Tillmouth, where there were a dozen 
good ways of covering the trail, but Gerber had no use for 
luck; he planned his operations on the premise that the 
element of chance, discounted always to the irreducible 
minimum, would break against him. 

No get-away over the highway, no open road to the east 
or west; he made up his mind to this as definitely settled, 
but it was characteristic of the man that the seeming im- 
possibility of the project, in view of this admission, only 
pricked his wits. He had discovered that in precisely such 
situations there was likely to be an advantage that more 
than offset the obvious difficulties and dangers. When there 
seemed to be no possible way of robbing a banker, for in- 
stance, it was almost certain that the prospective victim 
regarded himself as safer than he was; if there was no way 
out of Riverport except over that turnpike, a man could 
count on being pursued over it. And suppose he found some 
other way. Suppose 

The barber was chuckling over the history of a hunting 
expedition; Gerber’s attention returned to hear the bag. 

“Git six rabbit an’ uh couple squi’ls an’ uh pheelock. 
Yas suh, ’at old houn’ dawg i 
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“Pheelock?”’ 
“What’s that?” 

“° At’s a kine uh bi’d ’ey is down yonnuh. Kine like a 
pa’tridge. Calls ’em medlocks up Norff.”’ 

“Oh, a field lark, eh?” Gerber laughed. ‘‘Never heard 
that name for them before.’’ He went on quickly before the 
narrative could be resumed. ‘‘ What’s that big place back 
on the road a ways with the iron gates? Summer cot- 
tage?”’ 

It was easy enough to find out a good deal about it, with- 
out manifesting any further curiosity. The gates were at 
the entrance driveway of an estate belonging to another of 
Professor Smalley’s frien’s. The house itself, invisible from 
the road, lay on the other side of the ledge, facing the open 
sea. It was already closed for the winter. 

“At why ’em big gates shut. Stan’ wide open any time 
Mistuh Mo’gan innuh house. Gran’ man, Mistuh Mo’gan 
is, yassuh. Gran’. One time when I over to he house playin’ 
ca’ds he gimme ——’”’ 

“Play cards with him, do you?’’ Gerber grinned. 

Professor Smalley took the question seriously. ‘‘Nah 
suh, not ’at time, I wasn’t. I playin’ wiff Mis’ Bessie— 
’at’s Mistuh Mo’gan’s cook—an’ Mistuh Mo’gan come out 
innuh kitchen an’ gimme ——”’ 

Gerber learned a good deal about the house before, 
avoiding a final dab of Professor Smalley’s whisk broom, 
he took his leave. 

He was grinning as he went down the narrow stairs to 
the street; at the garage where he stopped for gas he 
discovered several things about the mill that stood on 
the landward edge of the town, by the second dam. It 
made plush, for instance, and it was running on full time; 
there were between three and four hundred people working 
there, and they made first-rate wages—a little better than 
those who worked in the mill at the first dam, because the 
pulp-board business hadn’t been so good lately. 

Gerber drove on through the village to the north, travel- 
ing slowly until the edge of dusk; he turned and came 
back at the same pace, so that it was quite dark when he 
passed again through Riverport, and there were plenty 
of other little tin cars in the main street. He drove straight 
through, following the turnpike southward until his head- 
lights showed him the big stone pillars and closed iron gates 
he had been seeking. He ran a little farther on down the 
road and found a cart track leading off to the right, a mere 
gap in the scrub, with tall weeds growing between the twin 
ruts. Here he parked his car and went back on foot to 
the gates. 


Gerber’s ear found the word arresting. 


(Continued on Page 97) 


The Sight of That Thick Pile of Bills on the Glass Shelf Decided Him 
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N AMERICAN of my acquaintance, who 


le Parker Child 
was sent to Europe several years ago by LD VW GI EG Parl JM U lel 


a large importing firm, was talking to 
me the other day in Paris about the multiple 
advantages of his 
life abroad. 

“Think of the 
privilege of living 
near Notre 
Dame!” he said. 
“And of the his- 
tory that leaps at 
you from every 
cobblestone in the 
old quarter—and 
the beauty of the 
Seine at night! 
And the little cafés 
where you can sit 
an entire evening 
sipping vin ordi- 
naire at two francs 
a carafe and watch 
picturesque old 
Frenchmen play 
dominoes.” 

“Picturesque 
old Frenchmen in- 
deed!’’ inter- 
rupted his home- 
sick and practical 
wife. ‘‘I’d like to 
see them try to 
play dominoes in 
the places where 
we go! We spend 
about half our 
evenings,’ she ex- 
plained, ‘in the 
big tourist restau- 
rants showing 
Paris to visiting 
Americans, or re- 
“turning the hos- 
pitality of the 
American colony. 
You never see a 
Frenchman of any 
kind in those 
places. And as for 
vin ordinaire—the 
waiters have never 
so much as heard 
ofan: 

“Well, but my 
dear,’’ said her 
husband in the 
manner of one who 
has conducted ex- 
actly the same ar- 
gument many 
times, “‘there are, 
of course, certain 
things that I must 
do for reasons of 
business, but that 
does not alter the 
fact that Paris offers opportunities for the most delightful 
and sympathique life in the world.” 

“No,’’ she admitted. ‘‘But even if we were able to lead 
the kind of life which you admire so much in theory, it 
wouldn’t compensate me for having to send our boys to 
school here.” 

“They speak French like natives!”’ he declared. 

“Tt’s not a question of languages or academic instruc- 
tion,’’ she answered. ‘I admit that their scholastic train- 
ing is more thorough than in our schools at home. But it 
is their absurd idea of hygiene which I object to; and most 
of all, the point of view about life which our boys are un- 
consciously adopting.” 


There’s Culture in the Air 


T THIS point of actuality he became serious. “I agree 
with you there,’’ he said. ‘‘But on the other hand— 
well, to be frank, we couldn’t live half so comfortably at 
home on the same amount of money—now could we?” 
“No, we couldn’t get even one servant for the price of 
our three here.” 
“‘ And it’s not just servants and rents which make life so 
difficult in America,” he insisted, “but it’s the constant 
strain of trying to keep up the pace set by your neighbors, 
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and soon. Over there you want to belong to a good coun- 
try club, and then everybody else has an automobile, so 
you feel you must have one too; and if your neighbor gets 
a butler your wife is dissatisfied with her waitress. There’s 
no end to it. Here no one bothers much about you, and 
you can live much better on a third of the income.” 

The steps of his argument are those followed by a great 
number of expatriated Americans. He is not yet techni- 
cally of that class, because he lives abroad for definite busi- 
ness reasons, but as he resists the idea of coming home he 
will in time undoubtedly become a permanent member of 
our large European colony. 

First of all, they explain, as he did, the cultural and his- 
torical advantages of life abroad, with especial emphasis 
on that vague thing they term atmosphere. 

“You can hear such marvelous music in Europe!”’ they 
say. ‘‘And then—well, just the atmosphere, my dear!”’ 

Or, ‘‘It’s so wonderful to be accessible to the picture 
galleries. And then I think one imbibes a great deal just 
through the atmosphere!”’ 

But after someone has pointed out that there are picture 
galleries and concert halls and opportunities for hearing 
some of the finest opera in the world in America, these 
exponents of art and culture will invariably come tum- 
bling down from their esthetic heights on to the vulgar 


COLEMAN 


forts. 


eB) 


or francs, 


Before the Mind’s Eye Flashes a Picture of an Italian Sky Divinely Blue, of the Sun Beating Down 
on the Orange Awning of a Vine:Hung Terrace 


had decided to live in Europe. 
delightful old chateau for some t 
cided to buy it and make it her ho! 


“T simply can’t bear American I 


“T went home after living on the 
years, to try to decide whether I'd 
house in the States; and I made up 
week that I could never be happy 4 
the only things men care about are 
The Englishwoman with whom 
tested. “But I’ve always heard thi 
the best husbands in the world!” — 
“‘Nonsense!”’ said the rich widor 


from the fact that no men leave their 


or give them so much money or let 
without them. But why do they 


“Well, if you ask me,” said the 
there are many worse things a hus 
rh ate . 

“T don’t!” retorted the other. 


became less strident. ‘Especially when 
(Continued on Page 86 


plane of dollars and cents an 


“But my money goes so muc 
they declare at ] 


‘ 


‘ 


e) loy- 
tr a, the inventor showed me in detail 
r-in houses, as he called them—houses 
j{om molds. 

completed in a day,” he said, “‘and will 


ag, Mr. Edison!” I said with all sin- 
,¢m a newspaperman could own the roof 


‘eld, perhaps. But to the little multitude 
ss) 1inor editors, make-up men, reporters, 
e/abbers, paid by the column, a thousand 
‘ond the dreams of the most optimistic. 
tive newspapers of New York City, the 
h come from college. On the sensational 
fs mbered more frequently men developed 
business, starting as office boys. The 
far better financially. I know of several 
n|ile to guard against old age, who have 
+1 and some money invested. 


2 lank Wall of the Future 


st| of a New York newspaper when the real- 
e {me that I was getting nowhere. Work- 
th is, being paid only for what was printed 
ig lay off or a vacation at my own expense, 
» f htfully long. The tragedy of the space 
tij one, but he never had time to find out 
4 a tragedy. I saw one of my friends, a 
id with high honors, taken with pneu- 
-W2 coming down with the same dread ail- 
4 ime. Both had to go toa hospital. They 
1 ¢er a long siege, every dollar gone. 
10i beloved city editors that ever owned the 
| g2ction of his staff died from tuberculosis 


low One Divorced 
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after a long illness. We all thought that he had feathered 
his nest. He had a beautiful home on Long Island, but it 
was covered with mortgages as well as roses. His widow 
did not long survive him. Before her death she wrote 
asking me to help her peddle a story to the magazines—a 
story her husband had written. In the rush of news getting 
her husband had been soon forgotten, although I believe 
that his ability, his tact with men and his personal charm 
had greatly helped in turning a floundering newspaper into 
one of the big financial successes of my time. 


When I first stared at the blank wall of a newspaper ~ 


reporter’s future we were living in a flat on One Hundred 
and Ninth Street near Broadway. It was on the fourth 
floor of a walk-up, New York’s terse description of an 
apartment house without an elevator. My home-coming 
hour was two in the morning. It is not a particularly 
cheerful or encouraging hour of the twenty-four. 

There were four apartments to each floor. The doors 
were of a glazed metal that gave a prison atmosphere. On 
one of them was a streamer of black silk. I knew that an 
elderly person lay dead within. 

For nearly two weeks thereafter I noticed a faint and 
pungent odor in the halls of the building. I inquired of the 
janitor, who investigated. It was the embalming fluid 
used. What a way to die and what a place to die in! If 
this dead fellow human was a large person, how did they 
ever get the coffin to the street? Of course in the poor 
sections it is no uncommon thing to swing them from the 
windows like pianos, and in the great hotels there is a 
basket arrangement for getting the deceased down the 
freight elevator. 

It was this affront of my sense of the decency and dig- 
nity of death that suddenly changed my course of life. How 
to get away from flat existence without money was the big 
preponderating issue. Commuting trains are not scheduled 
for night newspaper workers. But that situation could be 
met by leaving my job and getting work on an afternoon 
paper. I did this, accepting a salary of half my average 
as a space writer. My hours would be normal working 
hours, from nine in the morning until five in the evening. 


We Decided That the View Was Worth the Struggle 


Landlord 
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Then, too, I had every 
Sunday off and some- 
times a half day Satur- 
day. The rent in One 
Hundred and Ninth Street was high. On my day off I car- 
ried a couple of sandwiches as I tramped the suburbs— 
Long Island, Westchester, Staten Island, New Jersey. 
Finally I found the place—a boxlike, paintless wreck, 
the front yard high in weeds, a place MacDowell would 
have delighted in setting to melancholy music. But it was 
on the side of a hill facing the east and the Palisades, over- 
looking a little valley through which a brook idled beneath 
willows. The houses in the neighborhood were, for the most 
part, unoccupied. It was a cheap development that had 
failed. I was sure that the place could be had for a song, 
but my singing voice was in frightful condition—$150 in 


the bank and $250 I could borrow on my insurance policy. 


City Comforts or Country Peace 


Y CITY editor edvanced me fifty dollars “‘expense”’ 

money and I managed to raise another fifty. I tookmy 
wife over to New Jersey to see vuc ruin we were about to 
buy. We reached it about sunset one early autumn after- 
noon, climbed up the three broken terraces to the one-story 
porch, turned and looked. The decrepitude of the place 
meant nothing, no more than the design and condition of 
your seat in a concert hall when Beethoven is beiny played. 
The reflection of the sunset above the Palisades wa’s in- 
describable in its beauty to eyes accustomed to staring 
through flat-house windows in Manhattan. The swallows 
were making ready to fly. We watched them at play, 
studying their beautiful dove-colored breasts, their pointed 
wings. In the distance sounded a church bell. 

The winter was coming. It was going to be a hard one. 
There would be no janitor to supply steam heat, no street- 
cleaning department to clear a path through the snow, no 
handy corner grocer to telephone, no theaters, no concerts, 
no gathering of the old crowd for hot toddies and laughter. 
We decided that the view was worth the struggle. We 
bought it with our few dollars and our sacrifices, as a con- 
noisseur would buy a Blakelock or a Whistler upon the 
possession of which the peace of his soul depended. 

Two lots of forty feet frontage each should have gone 
with the tottering box called a house, but we did not know 

(Continued on Page 170) 
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REASURE 
hunting,’’ said 


Paula as they 
walked back across 
the island, ‘‘was 
never like this.” 

Alwyn did not an- Sth 
swer. She was carry- 
ing the packet 
wrapped in the blue 
silk sweater that she 
had taken off on land- 
ing. John also was 
silent. Though at 
most times able to 
master and disguise 
his feelings and carry 
on a cheerful conver- 
sation despite mental 
disturbance, he 
found himself now 
bereft not only of 
speech but even of 
coherent thought. 

Alwyn still looked 
like a ghost, and 
walked like one, 
seeming »scarcely to 
tread solidly on the 
very solid ground. John threw her a 
shamed andsidelonglook. Hehad never 
felt such an utter fool. Why, he asked 
himself passionately, could he not have 
kept his mouth shut? It had been not 
only silly but pusillanimous to take such 
false and elaborate precautions to safe- 
guard his reputation for integrity. Who 
would ever have ventured to intimate 
that he, John Van Rensselaer Argent, one of the country’s 
elect in ancestry, tradition, social position and wealth, would 
try to steal one hundred thousand dollars from a lovely and 
unprotected girl—let alone doing it in what would have 
been an abysmally treacherous and shameful manner? 

Paula appeared to be the only gay one of the three. She 
laughed and chattered, admired the wild, desolate pictur- 
esqueness of the place, said she would love to own an island 
like that and build a little log cabin on it as a refuge from a 
wicked and rapacious world. But John, glancing at her, 
seemed to catch a sort of subtle malice in her slaty eyes as 
if she would have liked to mock him openly. He was 
crushed, humiliated, shamed. He doubted that he would 
ever get entirely over the profundity of his chagrin. 

When presently Alwyn attempted to thank him for his 
service, it was, in spite of every effort on her part, a mum- 
bled and perfunctory acknowledgment. She never would 
forgive him; or if officially forgiving him, the barb of the 
dart would always remain a deep sore spot on the slightest 
pressure. 

There was no question at all in John’s mind of the money 
itself. It was, he thought, just as the Grand had said, clean 
money, gambling winnings converted into the legal tender 
of the country; and it had been safe. From the very char- 
acter of the place, John had seen that it was not the sort 
that was apt ever to be disturbed. A rocky, ragged island 
less than a mile from shore on both sides, one end a sort of 
shelving ram of tremendous ledges thrust out at open sea, 
the whole a perfect spot for picnics and clambakes, of 
which there were evidences, but not the sort on which any 
money was likely to be spent—too bleak and inconvenient 
and exposed. The Grand had chosen well in his selection 
of the place for a cache. 

John had never heard of such a simple, easy treasure 
hunt. From the time they had left the little port until they 
returned would scarcely consume an hour. They had 
merely gone out there and picked it up, as if one of them on 
a picnic had left a raincoat there and gone back to get it. In 
this sense, and considering the value represented, the whole 
business was more bizarre, John thought, than the most 
terrific adventure could have been, because it was out of all 
keeping with the generally accepted idea of such quests. 

Then, going back in the launch, his mind revived enough 
to get to work again. He began to perceive that there was 
still a great deal to be explained. That chart was very 
recent. He would stake his life on that—and the Grand 
had not made it. 

Why then should Paula have bothered to draw it at all 
when she had the original, but lacked knowledge of what 
place under heaven it must be applied to? Why should she 
have given it to him when under no compulsion to do so, 
and knowing that he had only to go there when he saw fit 
and get the money for Alwyn?- It would make no differ- 
ence to Paula, or what she might hope to gain from it, 
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There Loomed Suddenly Out of 
the Dense Gray Fog a Big Gray Boat 


That Was of the Sea:Skiff Type, a Sort of Half:Decked Whaleboat Dory Craft 


whether Alwyn had it now or a little later. And this idea 
recalled to John his responsibility in the matter. 

He did not mention this until they were back in the car 
and started, when there was no chance of their being over- 
heard. By that time’ he had got emotions and voice in 
hand again. 

“T’ve got to remind you,” he said, ‘‘that I am still the 
trustee of this fund and that my instructions were to secure 
it for Miss Alwyn, not to be made over to her until she 
comes of age.” 

Alwyn gave him a cold look. 

“Yes, I believe you told us that, Mr. Argent.” 

“T don’t know what Ralph Jones’ motive was in giving 
me such instructions, and it is not for me to question them; 
but if I had ever felt the slightest doubt of your accepting 
them I would have come here alone.” 

“Yes,’”’ Alwyn retorted, “since you hadn’t the least —— 

She checked herself. It made him very angry. 

““Well,”’ he asked, ‘‘am I to understand that you repudi- 
ate my custody of this fund until you come of age?”’ 

Alwyn was silent fora moment. Then without a word she 
took the packet folded in the oilskin and laid it on John’s 
knee. 

“No, of course not. Take it and do as you think best 
with it.” 

Paula said nothing. John, hot and angry, gave hera 
square challenging look. 

“‘T hope you approveyour sister’s decision, Miss Ashwell.” 

“Oh, yes. Why not? Let’s not squabble about it.’’ She 
gave a short laugh. “I believe it’s the usual technic for 
treasure hunters to get on well enough until they find the 
treasure, and then start in to knife one another. But we 
have no excuse for that; it has all been so ridiculously easy, 
thanks to you.” 

John bowed a slight acknowledgment. They rode on in 
silence. John had decided to push straight through for 
Boston. The first matter of importance was to put this 
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large amount. 
safe place, Hy 
wonder what 
best way to m, 
could not meack 
the banks clog 
liked the idea 
strange bank ir 
was unknown 
depos 
dred 


his hospitality, spend the night a ‘ 
on to Newport the next day. 

It was by this time a little after five. 
be closed; but John had a former Harvar( 
ployed in a trust company of which hisfath@ 
who would probably still be at his office! 
Building. John drove there first, found his 
he explained that he had a box of valuable 
securities for which he desired a safe lodgir 
and declining an invitation of the sa 
Paula and Alwyn to the hotel. He wo' 
take them to the South Station ther 
nine o’clock train. , 

He did not dine with them that n 
having accepted an invitation from h 
ness shown by Alwyn made John V 
possible of that ungrateful beauty b 
her. He went to bed early, not onl 
but because he wanted to be alone to 
why Paula had not given him the 0 
copied, as he believed, by her own han 

The night was a hot and sultry one 
nervously tired and unable to fall as 
with his mind milling aimlessly round Ui 
Why had Paula copied that chart? & 
to give him a true chart, why had sl 
original one made by Ralph Jones? 
along that John suspected her of somé 
could hardly have believed him $0 
have accepted immediately the yi 
favor of Alwyn, on the mere assura’ 
himself that Ralph Jones had nam 
She must have known that John w 
for some sort of joker. Then why gt 
chart copied by herself—or traced, pe 

Traced? John got up, switched on f 
the closet where he had hung his coat. / 
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k/aula’s chart from where he had placed 
P on the writing table. Then taking one 
‘ae sheets of the hotel correspondence 
" er the chart, picked up a fine-pointed 
tolace it. The lines were faint and offered 
fciy. He discovered that his own were 
y certain from the pauses to press the 
he having traced the outlines, he started 
: sheet of paper on which he had traced 
lised at it speculatively. Yes, anybody 
diting would perceive immediately that 
yo) was not drawn free-hand, nor even 
e¢ The uncertain-looking line of the shore 
e| ruce Tree, White Bowlder, Flat Stone— 
ol Dig Under This. The lettering of this 
at rough the opacity of the paper that he 
it Asa result, he had a chart, but one that 
i Nothing to indicate where any money 
-n ht have been buried at the foot of the 
snr the white bowlder or 
bk, eyes wide, mouth open. Whether 
ti, whatever that may be, or some sub- 
ni, the answer to this riddle flashed into 
ad 3 possible answer. He smote his thigh, 
ve to the window and looked out. Boston, 
n, nt to bed early. 

sw Boston’s example, got into bed again, 
iaj y asleep. 

vi 

a seven, refreshed from the sound sleep 
me nmediately on his having felt sure that 
thimystery of the chart that Paula must 
eniven him. 

er to put the matter to the proof, pro- 
sp ch in carrying out the plan that he had 


s 
a and Alwyn were still his guests, and it 
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was necessary, of course, to carry on to the bitter end his 
obligations as their host. He had said that he would take 
them to the South Station for the nine o’clock train, which 
would still leave a safe enough margin of time for him to do 
what was necessary, he thought. 

Calling up his guests’ suite a little later, Paula wished 
him good morning, hoped that he had rested well and said 
that Alwyn and she were having some breakfast in their 
rooms and would meet him in the lobby at half-past eight, 
as he suggested. John had ordered the car at that time to 
take them to the South Station. He breakfasted himself, 
then went down, to be joined a few moments later by his 
guests. Paula greeted him cheerfully, and Alwyn ina nerv- 
ous and embarrassed way. She looked dark under the 
eyes—almost tragic, it seemed to John, as if she had rested 
badly or not at all. He wondered why she should take all 
this so hard. 

On arriving at the station John got down and put them 
in charge of a porter. Paula murmured some appropriate 
acknowledgments. 

Alwyn gave him a straight look from her long gray eyes 
and said, “‘Thank you for all you’ve done, Mr. Argent. 
I’m sorry to have been such a disagreeable guest, but I’ve 
always hated shams and shamming.” 

Like a blunt outspoken English girl, John thought, but 
one who could have been so altogether charming if she had 
chosen, that it sent a pang through him. Alwyn was, in 
spite of everything, the type that he had always most 
admired. 

He merely said, “‘My fault. I’m sorry,” then turned to 
Perry and told him to drive to the Fidelity Building. He 
caught Paula’s eyes on him with a curious look as he gave 
this direction. 

His first act was to call at the office of his friend, to 
whom he explained that he had been delayed by a slight 
repair required by the car, procure his box of money, then 
go to asafe-deposit vault, where he rented a small box and 
transferred the money to it. Then, driving to a sporting 
shop, he purchased the necessities for a few days of rough 
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camp in the open—a short suit of dark gray tweed, stock- 
ings, brogues, two blankets, a flannel shirt, an automatic 
pistol and electric torch, mess gear, some provisions and 
other accessories. He bought also a little fly tent and a 
light sketching outfit. Then, getting back aboard the car, 
he went and wired his aunt that due to the development of 
certain repair work that had been overlooked he might 
possibly be delayed in getting to Newport with her car. 

All this was quickly accomplished. John then instructed 
Perry to drive to another little fishing port that was on the 
opposite side of the bay to the one from which they had 
taken the launch the day before, and to make it snappy. 
They set off, a little faster than the law allows. During the 
run, John changed into the new outing clothes that he had 
purchased. 

On their arrival, John had no difficulty in hiring a launch 
similar to the one in which they had visited the island. The 
summer season in that region had not yet opened; would 
not for another ten days, after commencement week of 
schools and colleges. John bought some provisions—eggs, 
bacon, cheese and fruit. Loading these aboard the launch, 
he put off for the island with Perry, who, if surprised at all 
of this, did not comment on the new departure. He was a 
reliable man and something of a sailor. They landed in the 
same place as the day before. 

“You gostraight back, Perry,’ John said, ‘‘and find your- 
self a place to sleep ashore.” 

“But how about you, sir?”’ 

“Twill camp here. Hand out my duffel, then beat it back 
as quick as you can.” 

SOVIESHEIT: « 

“T don’t think anybody will get curious. They don’t butt 
in down here. But if you think best, rather than make a 
mystery, you can intimate that I am arich artistic nut and 
that I have suddenly been bitten by the back-to-Nature 
bug. Get me?” 

“Yes, sir. But I wish you would tell me what the game 
is, Mr. Argent.”’ 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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By Samuel C 


HE little racing 
[re done on the 

big tracks had 
given me the itch to 
get deeper into the 
game as an owner. 
The ring of the black- 
smith’s anvil was be- 
ginning to have less 
and less: music in it. 
I was beginning to see 
that all the dope my 
father had passed on 
to me about caring 
for horses was infor- 
mation I could turn to 
practical use, even up 
here where things were 
done on a much big- 
ger scale than we had 
been used to down 
South. 

It was coming to 
me that a horse was 
a horse, no matter 
whether he belonged 
to Vincent Hildreth or 
to one of these New 
York millionaires who 
hired people to do the 
work my father never 
would have intrusted 
to anybody else ex- 
cept his own sons. 
Though Salvator or 
Kingston or Hanover, 
any one of them, was 
worth more money than all the horses my father owned, 
I was realizing that they and Red Morocco were brothers 
and sisters under the skin. Maybe if old Red had lived in 
a big box stall, with a lot of flunkies around to manicure 
her and primp her every time she looked a little bored— 
maybe old Red would have fetched as neat a sum as 
some of those 
Thoroughbred 
swells I was get- 
ting acquainted 
with. Trouble 
was with old Red 
she never had a 
chance to show 
she was an aris- 
tocrat in any 
way except to 
queen it over 
other race horses 
when it came to 
setting in at the 
finish of a race. 
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Bill Angel 


O THE black- 
smith firm of 
Hildreth& Long, 
makers of fine 
racing plates, 
went out of 
business after a 
prosperous ex- 
istence, Louis 
continuing his 
blacksmithing 
ways and I blos- 
soming forth as 
an owner and 
trainer of horses 
in the big-time 
wheel. Toward 
the end of our partnership we’d bought a mare named 
Miss Goodrich and I kept her in my barn for a while after 
Louis and I had separated. Now Miss Goodrich wasn’t 
a world beater of a race horse, and I never asked her to do 
much for me; but in a way, she was responsible for a whole 
lot of things that happened in my life afterward. 
It started when I traded Miss Goodrich for a horse called 
Tam o’ Shanter and a little later formed a racing partner- 
ship with Billy Angel, who had been training for Johnny 


Green B. Morris 


> dali 


The Winner of the Junior Champion and Futurity Stakes in 1888, and the Only Thoroughbred 


to Beat Salvator as a Two:Year:Old 


Campbell, a sporting man who owned what they used to 
call a betting stable. Campbell was a big gambler. He’d 
prime a horse carefully and when he had him entered in 
the right spot he’d turn the bank roll loose. William Allan 
Pinkerton, head of the detective agency, was a friend of 
Campbell. Sometimes when Campbell didn’t want to bet 
at the track and force the odds down, Billy Pinkerton 
would handle the commission for him, placing the money 
in different cities on the day of the race so that it wouldn’t 
affect the post price of the horse. 

One day after Bill Angel and I had moved our horses out 
to the old Garfield track, which was located inside the city 
limits of Chicago, we happened to mention to Campbell 
that our horse, Tam o’ Shanter, was burning up the track 
in the early morning gallops and was ready to win a race. 

“You boys go ahead and enter Tam in a good spot and 
I'll do the betting for you. If you win you'll get some real 
money,’’ Campbell 
told us. 

The chance came 
in afew days. We 
told Campbell 
everything was 
cherry ripe and to 
bet his money the 
day he saw Tam’s 
name in the list of 
entries, and we 
knew he’d sock it 
down good and 
plenty. 

When the field 
went to the post 
Tam o’ Shanter 
was still as good as 
ten or twelve to 
one in the books, 
only a little of 
Campbell’s money 
finding its way 
back to the track 
and nobody out- 
side our little circle 
knowing what we 
knew about Tam’s 
speed. We'd put 
little Major Cov- 
ington up on our 
horse—a_ smart 
rider, but not oneof 
those fashionable 
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More Horse Sense Than Any Other Horse Ever Bred in This ie 


our 

result. So every time Tam made a lu 
they were parading to the post I mad 
just as though I was going to do the rw 
myself. It was a seven-furlong race, as 
Tam was full of fire. He kept tugging 
reins and I was afraid if he ever took it in 
scoot away before the word came to go 
scooting—and Major Covington too lit 
and sure enough it happened. As the hi 
to the post after parading in front of th 
made one lunge that pulled the little maj 
neck, and away he shot, with the midg« 
for dear life. Tam was running awa} 
major, the purse money, the bets and ey 
But from where I was standing at the 
dred feet in front of them, I’d seen it « 
Tam started running I started running t 


; 


ing the race tracks have ever seen a 
Jor since that day. Talk about Paavo 
it runner—well, you ought to have seen 
day! 
to the rail, pull him over to the rail!” 
of my voice to Covington as Tam was 
;t me, both of 
y-split. The 
bouncing all 
|; have much 
but sticking 
k, but he did 
ye tug that 
- over toward 
ng leap at the 
jd being with 
And, say, try 
ie from that 
! I was there 


itter with you, 
) I said, after 
; the quickest 
iown. ‘Cut 
4s; don’t you 
tartant busi- 


re and docile 

to I gave him 
vt whispered 
|.r beforehand. 
1 start a few 

won the race, 
la. Campbell 
ind me $2500 
‘e winnings and bought a horse named 
(another $2500. Pretty soon after that 
-aining for Campbell.and I started out as 
sr all on my own hook. Two years later 
rton for the first time—great old Bill, 
t best friends I ever had in this life. 


(1g According to Hoyle 


member the day you and Bill Angel ran 
iter at Garfield?’’ Billy asked me one 
arted the friendship that stayed green 
to the day poor old Billy passed on, a 


|r that race? You mean will I ever forget 


; the fellow that ran along the rail and 
dle when he started to run away?” 

ly hand. 

sinly took a load off my mind that day,” 
ad of sigh, as though he was seeing the 
H in. “Johnny Campbell had told me he 
1:n Tam o’ Shanter and I helped him get 


\.. Guess he must have won $40,000 on 


history of horse racing in America you 
;about Guttenberg, Gloucester, Clifton, 
z eth, the New Jersey tracks that were in 


Frank James at the Time He Was the 
Hildreth Betting Agent 


Unbeaten Two:Year:Old, One of the Most Famous Horses in Turf History, 
ith a Record of $193,550 Won in Stakes and Purses 
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their heyday along in the late 80’s. You didn’t find the 
stables of the Jeromes or Morrises, Sanfords or Lorillards, 
Keenes or Cassatts, running on these tracks, and they 
weren’t places where the fashionable people of the day 
gathered as they did at Jerome Park, Morris Park, Sheeps- 
head Bay, Brighton Beach and Monmouth Park. And 
sometimes they’d come in for a 
lot of panning, andeven todaythe 
younger generation will speak of 
old Guttenberg or Gloucester as 
black spots on the record of the 
turf, because they don’t know 
any better and they’re simply re- 
peating what they’ve heard mis- 
informed people say. 

But I raced my horses at some 
of these tracks and I can tell you 
from what I actually know about 
them that they were conducted 
on the square and the racing was 
clean. The only thing I ever 
knew about any of these tracks 
that wasn’t strictly according to 
Hoyle was what went on outside 
of some of them. I remember 
that down at Gloucester, near 
Philadelphia, the sure-thing boys 
from the underworld used to run 
faro banks, roulette wheels and 
other games of chance in a little 
gambling settlement they set up 
outside the track. But if any- 
body was big enough ninny to 
try bucking them, that was his 
own funeral. They didn’t have 
any more connection with racing at Gloucester than did 
the pool rooms operating in Camden, Philadelphia or New 
York. Billy Thompson, who owned Gloucester, and the 
horsemen who ran their stables there, kept the racing side 
of the sport on the level, no matter what went on at the 
gambling dens and dance halls outside. 

And Fred Walbaum and the men associated with him 
did the same at Guttenberg; maybe a littlemore so, as 
some of the sharpshooters who felt the sting of their vigi- 
lance will tell you if you ask them. 

It was in the fall of ’89, as I recall, that I took my horses 
to Guttenberg, located on the Jersey side, not far from 
Weehawken. 

They raced there all through the winter, alternating 
every two weeks with Clifton, near Paterson. I liked it. 
I liked it so much that one morning when I noticed a nice 
new house being built near the race track I strolled over 
to see if it was for sale. 

“Who’s putting up this house?’”’ I asked a workman 
who looked to me as though he might be the boss of the job. 

“T am; it’s my house. I’m building it myself and I’m 
going to live in it,’’ he informed me. 

“Don’t want to sell it, do you?”’ 

“T might at the right price.” 

“What do you call the right price?”’ 

“Oh, say, ten thousand dollars,’ the man said, after 
thinking for a minute or two.. He was a carpenter and 
he’d used his whole bag of tricks building that house—it’s 
gone out of fashion to build them that way today. 

““You’ve sold 
it,”’ I told him. 

So, having a nice 
comfortable place 
to live, I spent 
three years at Gut- 
tenberg. Mystring 
of horses had 
grown. Toanowas 
the star of the 
stable, but there 
were also Khaftan, 
Tasso, Rico, Dixie, 
Tringle, Marmont, 
Sparling and Sur- 
rey among the 
chief breadwin- 
ners. All of them 
were in fine racing 
trim. One season 
I won a total of 
sixty races, with 
Toano heading the 
list with twenty- 
two firsts. The 
purses ran from 
$400 to $800. 
There were no 
stakes. 

My luck was so 
good that the 
books were afraid 
to offer any kind 
of a price on the 
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horses from my stable. Whenever I had anything in 
they’d chalk up the shortest kind of odds and then the run- 
ners for the bookies would begin following me around to 
see if I was betting. As soon as I would put down even 
a small bet they would begin rubbing and I’d find myself 
getting odds-on against a horse that ought to have been two 
or three to one, figuring his chances strictly on the dope. 


Betting by Proxy 


NE day a quiet, soft-spoken fellow sought me out be- 

tween the races while I was standing alone. “Mr. 
Hildreth,” he said, “‘you’re having a tough time getting 
a price against your horses. I know all about it. I’m a 
sheet writer for one of the books and I can see what’s going 
on, and I think I can tell you a way to beat it.” 

He suggested that I let him be my betting commissioner. 
Nobody was to know anything about it. Every night he 
would come to my house and I was to tell him what horses 
I wanted to bet on next afternoon, and how much. I was 


Mrs. Hildreth About 1895 


to stay completely away from the betting inclosure, just 
as though I didn’t want to get a penny down; and mean- 
while he would go around quietly putting down a fifty- 
dollar bill here and a hundred-dollar bill there. Nobody 
would suspect that he was acting for me. 

It sounded reasonable, so I made an agreement with him. 
He was particularly anxious that I should always know he 
was playing perfectly square with me. Just before the 
horses went to the post for each race he would saunter past 
me at a certain spot—not always the same one. He 
wouldn’t speak to me or even look at me, but I would get 
some signal to know just how much money he had put 
down. Maybe it was his left hand stuck in his overcoat 
pocket or his collar turned up or a handkerchief sticking 
out of another pocket; whatever the signal was, I knew 
before the race approximately how much I stood to win 
or lose. 

The runners of the bookies and the hangers-on, who 
were always trying to find out what I was doing, couldn’t 
understand why I had suddenly stopped speculating. 

“ Are you going to grab this race, Mr. Hildreth?” they 
would ask, sidling up to me. 

“You don’t see me doing any betting, do you?”’ I’d reply. 

For a year and a half we worked this system before any- 
body got wise toit. Every night my betting commissioner, 
sometimes with his wife, would come up to my house to 
make an accounting, dodging around trees and bushes in 
the dark country roads so nobody would see him. And to 
let me see that the accounts were straight, right down to 
the last penny, he would bring the betting tickets along 
with him. When I asked how he managed to get these from 
the bookmakers, he said he knew most of the sheet writers 
and they would let him have them. 

Scrupulous honesty—that’s what they’d call it in busi- 
ness. So when I tell you who my betting commissioner was 
just bear that fact in mind. 

He was Frank James, of the famous James brothers, the 
most daring outlaws this country has ever known; brother 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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Herbert Quick: A Great Iowan 


WO years ago we had occasion to sum up the services 
of the late Emerson Hough. Death now exacts a word 
of tribute to the life work of another great Iowan, Herbert 
Quick, long a valued contributor to THE SATURDAY EVE- 
NING Post, and an all-round American of the highest type. 
Mr. Quick’s career was as remarkable as it was interest- 
ing. As a lad he suffered from infantile paralysis. He 
never wholly outgrew its after effects; and yet, such were 
his ambition, his talent and that divine driving force which 
makes men assume hard tasks they might easily avoid, 
that he made a great name for himself and served the 
people of his state and nation as steadfastly and as loyally 
as he served himself. While he taught school he studied 
law. He became successively lawyer, editor, mayor, stu- 
dent of public affairs and novelist. He helped to organize 
the Federal Farm Loan Bureau and rendered brilliant 
service as a Red Cross executive in the Far East. 

Human interest and literary value are not the only 
merits to be assigned to Mr. Quick’s novels. What is more 
important, they preserve for the younger generation faith- 
ful and sympathetic pictures of a pioneer America of a day 
that has gone. His stories are as clean as the winds of his 
Iowa prairies and as wholesome and invigorating as the 
life they depict. 

Only a few days before Mr. Quick’s death he brought to 
this office the manuscript of his autobiography. It is the 
typical life story of a successful, country-bred, old-stock 
American. It bubbles over with buoyant humor, shrewd 
worldly wisdom and cheerful philosophy. No one who 
reads it will escape the spell of the magnetic personality 
which shines through its pages. 


The Dragon Ballyhoo 


CORRESPONDENT who is evidently as patriotic as 
he is pessimistic has been surveying the state of the 
Union and has found it anything but reassuring. He 
charges that the dragon he calls Ballyhoo is laying waste 
this broad land of ours and is leaving it but little better 
than a moral desert. He urges us to take pen in hand and 
give the beast a few lusty jabs which will send him slink- 
ing to his hole. 


We summarize our correspondent’s litany of woe: The 
staple of our yellow press is not news, but vulgarity and 
sensationalism; and our subsidized newspapers dissem- 
inate insidious propaganda. Our politicians play politics 
instead of legislating for the common good. Conscience- 
less lawyers make a travesty of justice, and sentimentalists 
bombard our criminals with flowers. Quack doctors exploit 
the people, and Get-Rich-Quick Wallingfords swindle the 
simple. The go-getter, bereft of every fine instinct, is our 
ideal. Materialism is our god. Vulgar show and creature 
comfort are the ends for which we strain. The eagle no 
longer gazes at the sun, for golden blinders cut off his sight. 

Everywhere there are signs of the beast Ballyhoo. Our 
correspondent invokes the shades of Washington and 
Lincoln, and with his mind’s eye sees the Father of his 
Country gaze with sadness upon the nation founded by his 
strength and genius. He perceives a tear rolling down the 
cheek of the Great Emancipator. 

There is, perhaps, some color of truth in this indictment, 
but not nearly so much as our correspondent evidently 
supposes. All things are relative; and when we come to 
appraise moral conditions in our United States we must not 
compare them with conditions in Paradise or in Utopia, 
but with the best that can be found in the existing world 
at its present stage of social development. No American 
need shrink from such a comparison. Everyone knows that 
a certain section of our press is sensational; but even at 
its worst it does not approach the depths of venality of its 
European counterparts. The American press, taken by 
and large, is sound and wholesome, particularly in the 
smaller towns and cities. Foreign journalists who come 
here to study our periodical press are rarely able to con- 
ceal their amazement at finding so many publications 
which are low in price but high in tone and which are 
conducted with obvious regard for the decencies of life. It 
is not at all the state of things they are used to at home. 

Much indeed may be said against our politicians; but 
while we are saying it we should not forget that every re- 
former, whatever his country, always claims for his own 
land the melancholy distinction of producing the most 


‘selfish politicians on earth. Lawyers, too, are essentially 


the same the world over. By force of circumstances they 
must conform their professional behavior to the prevailing 
public opinion of the land in which they practice. Most of 
them do so; but in every country there are a few legal 
black sheep who will do anything if the fee is large enough. 
Some of them are sent to jail by the courts and others are 
sent to Coventry by their professional brethren. There can 
be no doubt but that the ethical standing of the American 
bar is well above, rather than below, the world average. 
Though we cannot cite any decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States to support our position, we feel 
safe in declaring that the Constitution guarantees to every 
American citizen the inalienable and priceless right to be 
a sucker. The sick man who prefers to dose himself with 
nostrums or trust his life to a quack doctor instead of con- 
sulting a reputable practitioner has the law on his side. 
The investor who decides to turn his money over to Wal- 
lingford instead of to an honest banker is also well within 
his constitutional rights. Every bill to restrict the practice 
of medicine to competent and well-qualified persons rouses 
a storm of protest from the very persons whom it is de- 
signed to benefit. Every blue-sky bill raises a hue and ery 
of remonstrance. People want to be swindled in their own 
sweet way, and have small thanks for those who try to 
break up the game. Suckers are usually persons who think 
they can get something for nothing. It may be health or 
it may be wealth. Every sucker has his own system and 
clings to it for dear life. Experience loosens the grip of a 
few. Death takes care of the rest. Man-made law has 
never yet brought sanity to a sucker. America is not the 
only habitat of the genus. Wherever earth is peopled by 
Homo sapiens, as the scientific jokers call him, there is the 
stamping ground of the simple. If the percentage runs high 
in America it is because the penalties for being a sucker are 
here so comparatively light. In many a land he who loses 
his savings loses them for all time. In this country oppor- 
tunities are so abundant and conditions are so favorable 
that every young sucker gets a second or even a third 
chance to recoup his fortunes and to learn caution and 
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within recent years taxation special 
Department have proved themse 
forecasting the results of given 
the net results have proved to be ec 
able than predicted. : 
Mr. Bacharach’s plan deserves t 
It may well serve as a base line for th 
gram we have every right to expec 
the next eight or nine months. 


: slosely knit and deter- 
ain led by high-powered and high-salaried 
jiaccessfully waged its campaign for the 
‘|; business before the legislatures of thirty- 
dine thirty-sixth legislature was so nearly 
tinal triumph depended on the vote of 
t, In such a crisis what arguments could 
‘ ice to convince this Solon that it should 
aout of existence? To what accomplish- 
business point as proof that it is not a 
Liefit to the economic life of the country? 
single legislator to be an average Amer- 
{it he would be a little hazy in his mind as 
Haning of the term ‘‘big business’”’; for, 
a hit has been for many years an accepted 
ean vocabulary, no scholar has attempted 
x/t definition. 

‘\g business? If it is a matter of capital, 
11? Can an enterprise with a million 
<. as big business; or must it have ten 
e the name? May a single individual 
jwn be big business; or must the affairs 
d.vith a board of directors and offices in all 
‘No writer or reformer or politician who 
aise of the term has yet explained these 


t1e files of old magazines and newspapers 
less came to be mentioned as such about 
d;he present cen- 
ally in allusion 
tas in various in- 
4 a feature of the 


By Jesse Rainsford Sprague 


period. Probably owing to the muckraking campaigns of 
the years immediately following 1900, big business came 
generally to be considered as an agency of corporate greed; 
the publicist seeking cheap and easy applause could usually 
get it by aggressive mention of the phrase. Time has tended 
to soften this conception; and if a country-wide question- 
naire were sent out today it is likely that the composite 
reply would be something like this: ‘‘Big business is any 
combination of capital and talent designed to produce and 
sell the necessities of life in large quantities and more eco- 
nomically than is possible under a system of small enter- 
prises.” 

Those replying to the questionnaire might have vary- 
ing opinions as to the success of such operations, but it is 
hardly likely that any would condemn big business a priori, 
as might have been the case twenty-five years ago. 

With the above definition as a basis, classification be- 
comes roughly possible. A manufacturing enterprise is big 
business when it produces some specialty that it sells 
throughout the country and on which it can somewhat 
control the price. A chain-store organization that main- 
tains branches in widely scattered communities and thus 
comes into competition with local merchants is big busi- 
ness. In a limited sense a city department store is big 


business because it is in effect an assemblage of individual 
shops operated under one roof and management for pur- 
poses of economy. Every kind of big business is based on 
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the theory that massed operations and 
machinelike management make cheaper 
selling possible. 

One may say that the big-business period in the United 
States dates back about thirty years. There were, of 
course, great single enterprises before that time, but they 
were in the main the expressions of individual genius. A 
railroad, a manufacturing plant, a meat-packing establish- 
ment, was great and prosperous because of the acumen and 
enterprise of its directing head, who was usually its founder. 
Comparatively few enterprises were organized as at the 
present day with thousands of stockholders, branch houses 
in widely separated cities, and salaried men as executive 
heads, engaged for their ability as producers of dividends 
rather than for their financial holdings. Prior to the 
middle nineties business in the United States was con- 
ducted on much the same lines that obtain in European 
countries today. 

There were particular reasons why these changes should 
have come about at that particular time. The World’s 
Fair at Chicago in 1893 had tremendously quickened the 
imaginations of millions of people; men began to see the 
United States as a whole and to conceive the idea that 
their enterprises might be expanded beyond the confines of 
their particular sections. Conditions were also ripe for a 
change from another and very human reason. Many of the 
contemporary captains of industry had made their starts 
during the California gold boom and the Civil War period, 
and these men were dropping out of active business life. 
(Continued on Page 185) 
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The Life of Riley 


H, BRADY POD arboreal, 
() How happy is thy life! 
A drowsy, placid story, all 
Devoid of stress and strife; 
If I could just arrange with thee 
I would be nothing loath 
To make a fair exchange with thee, 
Oh, gentle two-toed sloth! 


I weary of activity, 
Of tumult and of town ; 
I yearn for thy passivity 
While hanging upside down ; 
Thou frettest not, nor worriest, 
And mid the leafy growth, 
There’s naught for which thou 
hurriest, 
Oh, lazy two-toed sloth! 


No clock at dawn awaketh thee, 

Thou sleepest on and on, 

No cost of living maketh thee 

Distracted, pale and wan; 
Such troubles—thou dost ban ’em 

all; 

Thou art, I take my oath, 

An enviable animal, 

Oh, drowsy two-toed sloth! 
ORAWN BY FRANK HANLEY 
Thou eatest when it pleaseth thee, 

Thou sleepest in content ; 

No landlord ever squeezeth thee 
Or jerketh up thy rent. 
Say, isn’t there up there with thee 
A space to park us both? 
Thy torpor I would share with thee, 
Oh, soporific sloth! —Berton Braley. 


Diary of a 1925 June Morning 


6:30 4.M.—Awoke this morning with the call of the song 
sparrow floating in at my window. What a blessing it is 
to live in the suburbs, close to the heart of Nature, and 
receive from her hands the bounty of health and relaxa- 
tion! I must dress quickly and get out among the trees 
and the young flowers. 

7AM. “And this reviving herb whose tender green 

Fledges the river-lip on which we lean 
How appropriate is Omar’s phrase! Or perhaps we should 
really give Fitzgerald the greater share of the credit. That 
was a fine car that just passed. Quite evidently new. I 
wish that motorcycle had not splashed through the puddles 
that way. It has completely ruined my knicker suit. 

7:10 A.M. What 
fine white clouds! 
And the birds! 
There are several 
overhead, and one 
is flattened out 
here on the road. 
VN lily, igen eae 
spring! Very 


” 


Camp Sites are Becoming So Crowded, We Now Have Skyscraper Tents 


7:15 A.M. Ah, here is the old lane! How sweet the lilacs 
smell! My mistake. The lilac scent comes from the lady 
who has just stopped to change a tire. The lilac bushes 
have been cut down. However, the billboard erected here 
has a really fine landscape painted on it, with a cow and a 
cloud and a lovely blue stream. I must make a note to ask 
for a can of Blanco Evaporated Milk next time I go to 
Schults’. It may be that farther up the lane the lilac 
bushes are still standing. How it all comes back to me! 

7:19 A.M. That dead man lying in the road was very 
likely a hijacker anyway, and richly deserved his fate. 

7:25 A.M. Well, here are some of the stones of the old 
wall. ‘‘A high-class modern apartment will be erected on 
this site.’’ That at least is better than a factory. There will 
probably be a handsome court, and perhaps—for the first 
few weeks, anyway—a couple of Christmas trees beside 
the fountain. 

7:30 A.M. Mother Nature will not be downed. This pile 
of tar and gravel for the new road was put here last 
autumn, I suppose, yet already the little grass blades are 
creeping up at its edges, and if given time the green growth 
will veil it from sight entirely. What a beautiful thought! 


coming! If 


My, how fast ¢ 
will strike that, 


service station 
which that ki 
he would 


As for intermittent pi 
Mixed with crime, 
Lived one Olga Katerin 
Who had played the cor 
For the critical czarina 
In her time. ‘#4 


Olga cried (in Russian) 
And repented girlish fol 
As she strummed, qui 

A guitar. i: 
She recalled her former gloz 
When she played for 
Or told hoary bedtime st 

To the czar. 


‘I shall have to beat it quicly 
She remarked in accents th} 
“For I’m really getting sick’ 
(Pause for cough) 

“T am done with aimless ta 
And with peasants’ nt 


yo 


y 


likely the birds 
are singing, 
though it is diffi- 
cult to hear above 
the motor cars. 

7:12 A.M. I see 
there is a gasoline 
filling station 
where the old or- 
chard used to be. 
It is very neat 
with its bright red 
paint and its fine 
tin signs. They 
have thrown a lot 
of oil cans and tire 
shoes into the 
brook, but I sup- 
pose they must 
put them some- 
where. It is for- 
tunate that I 
jumped _ so 
promptly just 
now, or that fliy- 
ver would cer- 
tainly have struck 
me. 
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DRAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER 


) million miles fo’ one 
¢, 0b_yo’ Smiles, my 2 
z 4 a-ham-my What say, meme 3 
I think I'll have the 
agen parlor right 
: _over there —— 


a 
WMAAhle ee 


Ain Intimate Outline of History — Napoleon Puts Over the Louisiana Purchase 


I'm telling you, Mr. Jefferson, 
its giving the property away at 
fifteen million. Yessir, Lovisiana Estates 
is a live proposition. Within easy 
_ distance of everywhere. An’ now, 
just to show you what Sort of a guy lam, 
Pl throw you in the Mississippi River 
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“AMPBELL Soup COMPANY 
CAMDEN.N.J,, U, S.A- 


And the last bean. 
tastes as good as the first! 


More than likely beans are one of your 
favorite dishes. So isn’t it worth while to get 
them GOOD? Campbell’s Beans have the 
reputation. Why? Quality. Only good beans, 
| only the most delicious and tempting tomato 
‘12 cents a can sauce, could satisfy you so completely. 
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XIT 


HEN Jeremy left the flat behind him, and all 
its responsibilities, he walked down to the 


Underground station, undecided in his mind 
what to do. The safest thing to do perhaps was to 
stay in London. London was a 
good hiding place. One had only 
to look at the hurrying thousands 
of home-going workers to realize 
that one man’s identity would 
more easily be lost in that stream 
than anywhere else. In one of the 
quieter districts, say, Bloomsbury 
or Finsbury Park or Woolwich, he 
would pass unnoticed—that is, if 
he cared to bury himself and not 
to go abroad much in daylight. 
He hated the idea of that. After 
all, he was not a criminal. Why 
act like one? He could, of course, 
go to the Continent. He thought 
of his slender stock of money. The 
Continent is a merciless place for 
those with no money. He ruled 
that out. He could go back to 
Africa, but he hadn’t enough 
money for his fare. Whichever 
way he looked, there seemed no 
outlet. He was there, a young, 
strong, educated and physically 
perfect specimen, with no aim in 
the world, no place for him, noth- 
ing for him to do. There was no 
reason why he should go to one 
place more than another. There 
were only two places barred to 
him—Pulldan Castle and London. 

He reached Charing Cross and 
studied the departure board. The 
first train out was to a place 
called Cowfont. That would do 
as well as another. 

“‘Cowfont, please,” he said to 
the booking clerk. 

“First, sir?’ said the clerk flat- 
teringly. ‘‘ Next window.” 

“No, third, single, please.” 

“‘Ah,”’ thought the clerk, ‘‘an- 
other of the new-poor. Prewar 
you wouldn’t have caught him 
traveling third. No wonder the 
company can’t afford to give us 
a rise!” 

Jeremy had a carriage to him- 
self. There seemed to be few people 
going to Cowfont; and although 
the train stopped frequently to 
encourage passengers to patronize 
it, Jeremy found himself the only one to get out at the tiny 
station. It was growing dark, and as he walked along the 
road to the village he found his spirit soothed by the great 
peace which brooded over the place. To the north the 
sudden noble line of the North Downs cut off the stars. 
Here and there patches of chalk shone above the dark 
purple shadows of the spinneys at the foot of the downs. 
A bird chittered softly as he passed, and from across the 
fields came the sound of a dog barking. After the uneasy 
rush and worry of London the place was like a quiet pool 
of peace. 

“‘T was a fool not to come to the country before,’ he 
thought as he walked. ‘This is all real. A man could live 
here.”’ 

Already the impossible problems of Lady Dorothy and 
Lord Amlett had faded; they were part of the noisy con- 
fusion he had left behind in London. Behind that line of 
downs was the red glare of London, but the hills were high 
enough. He saw nothing but the stars. 

Lights glimmered down the road, and when he reached 
them he found himself in a curious Old World village; he 
turned into the inn, the Three Bellows, and called for a 
glass of ale. 

There were several countrymen in the bar, drinking ale 
and smoking. 

‘*Stranger to these parts, sir?’’ said the landlord. 

“Yes,” said Jeremy. A 

“Ah fede 

After a while a second question came: 

‘Staying hereabouts?”’ 

“I don’t know,” said Jeremy. ‘I’m looking for a place 
to stay.” 

SoA 22 

“You don’t know of anywhere where I could find a room 
for a while?” 
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*‘Jeremy,”? She Said Softly, Putting Her Hand Over His, “There's Something I Want 


to Say to You. It’s About the Lady in Green”’ 


**Would you be wanting it for long, sir?” 

*‘T don’t know.” 

“cc Umit”? 

Again there was a pause. At that moment the landlord’s 
wife came in. She bustled up to the bar, nodding cheerily 
to the company. 

“Was the gentleman asking about rooms, Sam?” 

“Well,” said Sam, “not exactly asking; just making 
inquiries—aye.”’ 

““Sam’s my man,” thought Jeremy. ‘‘ Andante, with no 
variations in his speed. He’s the most restful thing I’ve 
struck. Sam, I’m going to cling to you. You’ll do me good.” 

“Why didn’t you tell the gentleman we have the front 
room empty? You men!’’ She smiled cheerily, and the 
men grinned back at her. “It’s a nice room, sir,’’ she went 
on, “‘and it’s that sunny in the mornings you’d think you 
were on the Reveera.” 

**T’ve never been there,”’ said Jeremy. 
the room is delightful. May I see it?” 

“T’ll get Susan to put it straight,’”’ said the landlord’s 
wife, ‘‘and then I’ll show it to you myself. Give me your 
things, sir.” 

She took his bag, coat and hat and stick and went up- 
stairs. 4 

“You’re in luck, mister,’”’ said one of the company. 

‘SYeg??? 

“Why, yes. If she hadn’t taken a fancy to you, you’d 
never have seen the inside of those sheets. She’s a rare 
independent one, Mrs. Hart, isn’t she, Sam?” 

‘She is that,’’ said Sam. 

“T’ll have another ale,” said Jeremy, ‘‘and perhaps 
these gentlemen a 

There was a cheery sound of five pewter pots being 
banged on the bar in immediate answer to his suggestion. 
Jeremy was a success. His room, which he saw later, was a 


“But I’m sure 


delightful place, spotlessly clean, smellj 
try. He ate asupper of bread and cheey 
had no wish to demand meals at unhear 
was going to live quietly and peacefy 

After his suppe 


his mind to forge 
urally, once his m 
concern itself with 
mediate and pre; 
turned back to ( 
sake he had gone | 
posture, for hersak 
givenitup. Hew, 
they would never 
one would expect: 
in this quiet cour 
could settle down: 
forget Olivia in p 
he could doas hew 
fill his mind with 
her; wonder what 
whether she had re 
and what she mac 
“Oh, what’s the 
aloud. ‘And e 
‘What?’’” 
But echo did 
“What?” Echo a 
thing which sound 
like ‘‘ Damn.” The 
noise in the bru 
coppice on the b 
road, a noise rath 
elephant ina plant 
went off like a bor 
rolled and slid d 
into the roadway, 
“Are you hurt! 
“Were you the 
ing out about: 
‘What?’”’ said th: 
“Tm afraid I we 
“T’m sorry I hay| 
I was merely thir! 
“Tthought you 
sick yokel,” said { 
twisted my inferr 
me a leg up, there 
“Go steady,” 
“Can you stand | 
“No, I’m dash 
“There’s a sil 
down and I'll ge} 
before it swells.” 
The man sat down and Jeremy removed 
Then, dipping a handkerchief in the ditch! 
cold bandage round the ankle in the dark. 
“T say, you know your job,” said the ma 
you learn that trick of bandaging? It’s as! 
“Africa,” said Jeremy. ‘‘Had to be up {i 
you know. A crocked ankle might meari 
wasn’t looked to at once.” ’ 
“Jolly decent of you to take all this tro 
“That’s all right. If I give you a lift if 
walk. Do you live far away?” y) 
“No; this is part of my place, as a matte 
out after a moth. My net’s over there. ¥ 
like moth hunting. Get some rare specimers 
was just on one when I heard you. I fe ae 
been startled. Anyway the thing got avy 
move and fell through the beastly hedge.’ 
‘Suppose we make a move,” said Jeren. 
“You’re a stranger here?”’ 
“Yes; I only arrived tonight. I’m stay 
Bellows.” » 5 
“Are you? You're lucky. Mrs. Hart's 
putting people up. Sure you don’t min 
your way?” . w 
“Not a bit. Strictly speaking, I have’ 
ways are the same to me just now.” 4 
‘When they-reached the Cedars, a big hi 
hundred yards from the road, standing at 
circular drive, Jeremy looked at his cals 
man of about his own age, obviously an € 
of wealth and leisure, a man of the class W 
sired to avoid above all others. 
“T’ll leave you here,” he said. ~ 
you'll have better luck.” 
(Continued on Page 35, 


‘ontinued from Page 32) 

. You’re coming in. Come in and havea 
jan would like to see you, I’m sure. By 
she’s Weathers—Dibdin Weathers.” 
yee—Jeremy Laytree.”’ 

en. Dad’ll be in the smoking room, I 


ood his new host with a feeling of envy. 
, ry like himself; but—he had a place in 
:|,om he was obviously very fond, a beauti- 
ithe very heart of English beauty, a settled, 
shed tradition. 
1 eathers, ‘‘here’s a new pal of mine. He’s 
s|) out of the road with a sprained ankle, or 
daged me up like a medical student and 
a4 Then he wants to do a guy at the front 


.¢ you, sir.” 
Jeremy. “My name is Jeremy Laytree, 


ito leave out the most important part of the 
ie after moths again, eh? You'll break 
(these days. . What did you say— 
nya fellow named Laytree at Cambridge 


n-l, sir?” 
4 Are you Emmanuel too?”’ 
Thould think it must have been my father 


, think of that! And how is old—let me 
e that’s it—old Bulger? Why, of course I 
1 We used to have good times together. 
il 
,*, he’s dead,” said Jeremy. ‘‘He’s been 
ny years now.” 
si’y to hear that. You’re only a young chap 
riz that bell. You’ll take a drop, will you, 
‘oke a cigar? Damme, don’t say no! I 
d 3ulger’s son picking my boy out of the 


ixberry, and then going away.” 
in at 


I don’t want to force my affairs down your throat, but I 
don’t want to accept anything under false pretenses.” 

“Too particular by half,’”’ said old Mr. Weathers. ‘“‘No 
good riding a horse half as high as that. But it does your 
honesty credit. I’ve got one son, young Laytree. There he 
is. A fine specimen of a man, and he’ll do something big in 
his research work yet. I’m proud of him. But I never had 
but one. There’s room in this house for more than one. 
You’re welcome to anything I’ve got. If I can’t do as 
much for old Bulger’s son I’m not much good!” 

“But I’ve got to work for my living, you know,” said 
Jeremy. “I can’t just sit around and sponge. Don’t mis- 
understand me. Meeting you and hearing you talk like 
that is like seven blessed miracles, one on each day of the 
week. You see, my real trouble is that I haven’t anybody 
who wants me. I shall be very happy to count you as a 
friend, sir, in memory of my father. It means a lot to me. 
I’ve suddenly put my hand on the anchor—and I thought 
it had been chucked overboard.” 

“Well, what’s to stop me finding you a job?” said old 
Weathers. ‘‘There’s lots of work to be done. Do you 
know anything about estate management?” 

“T’ve run plantations out in Africa,” said Jeremy, ‘‘and 
I know the straight run of most farming. I know how to 
handle men pretty well.” 

“Right! That’s the ticket. Since Dibbie here took to 
chasing those moths—not that I mind that; he’s doing 
very good work—the estate’s gone to pot. The fences are 
nothing but firewood and the gates scream their shame to 
heaven every time you open ’em. Do the place good to 
have a young man about. Do you ride?” 

“Tt’ll be heaven to get on a horse again,” said Jeremy. 
‘But really, sir, I don’t think I ought ] 

“Stuff and nonsense! Not another word! You can stop 
at old Mother Hart’s tonight, but I’ll send a trap down for 
you in the morning. Then we'll talk business. And you’d 
better not stay here too long tonight. Mrs. Hart likes to 
get the place shut up early. We'll meet again tomorrow.” 

“T’ll say good night then, sir,’’ said Jeremy. ‘I’m glad 
to have met you, not for the offer you have made me—you 
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may think differently about that tomorrow—but because 
I feel that I’ve found some place where I’ll be welcome. 
I can’t tell you just what that means. Thank you.” 
Dibdin Weathers’ ankle was by now sound enough for 
him to limp to the door with Jeremy. 
““You’ve made an enormous impression on the old dad,” 


‘hesaid. “I’ve never seen him so taken with anyone before. 


I'd be glad, too, if you’d think over what he said. We don’t 
have many friends, and I liked you from the first, in spite 
of your being Cambridge. I was Oxford myself; but we 
can agree to differ about that. Anyway, don’t turn down 
the old man’s offer just yet. He means it, and I promise 
you there’ll be bags of work to do and worth doing.”’ 

“Thanks,” said Jeremy. ‘I couldn’t have thought of it 
if you hadn’t said that. It was decent of you. You see, 
you know nothing about me. I might be anything.” 

“Don’t forget old Bulger, as the dad calls him. It’s 
mostly your father’s doing, although if the old man hadn’t 
liked you, he’d have been close as an oyster.” 

“Cheerio, then,’”’ said Jeremy. ‘“‘I may blow in tomor- 
row.” 

“Well, do your best. The old man will be deeply dis- 
appointed if you don’t.” 

They parted, and Jeremy walked back to the Three 
Bellows with new life. The whole incident was threaded 
upon such a slender skein of chance that, seen in retro- 
spect, it had the appearance of adream. In all England, he 
had chosen Cowfont by sheer chance, chosen that road by 
pure chance, been at hand at that moment by pure 
chance. As a result, he had found what most he desired, 
people who knew at least something about him, people who 
had known his people, who cared for them because of the 
past and because of tradition. 

Since he had been back in England Jeremy had felt this 
lack of himself acutely. Especially had he felt it at Pulldan. 
There the smooth perfection of the ancient tradition had 
reached its highest. Everything had been in its place, born, 
bred, trained and grown for that place. Only he, Jeremy, 
had had no connection with that or any other place. He 
had felt it with Olivia. She had her friends, her position 
in theworld. People 
knew her, knew of 
her, knew her fam- 
ily and could place 
her. But he had 
been an outsider, so 
much so that he had 
taken another man’s 
place, and fora while 
had taken it success- 
fully. 

His very success 
had been a sign to 
him that he had no 
place among these 
people. 

When he had left 
St. John’s Wood and 
had wondered where 
to go, the feeling had 
grown so intense as 
to be almost a pain. 
He loved England, 
but it seemed that 
if he wanted Eng- 
land he must begin 
from the very be- 
ginning and build 
up a place for him- 
self. 

Colonel Jackson 
and Ballan, of 
course, knew him; 
but they were war- 
time friends. They 
liked him and were 
very decent to him, 
but he had never felt 
that they were 
bound to him by any 
real, deep ties. Here 
at Cowfont he was 
known, recognized 
as his father’s son, 
accepted not as Jer- 
emy Laytree, an 
outsider, but as a 
Laytree, as someone 
who had aright tc 
his name and a po- 
sition by reason of 
that name. Before, 
he had been nobody, 
aman passing under 
an assumed name 
even. Now, he felt 
that he was some- 
body. He had 
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reéstablished his identity, and a quiet content filled his 
mind. It altered the whole of his attitude toward Olivia too. 
She did not seem so far away. And he walked under the 
stars, singing, happier than he had been for many along day. 


XIII 


HE HON. 

dressing table in her room at the hotel. She had been 
expecting a note from Jeremy, and the note had come. 
This was the end then! She had read it over and over 
again, and gradually her courage had failed her. She had 
cried, not so much for the bitter disappointment of her own 
case as for the thought of the unfortunate Jeremy, driven 
at last by stress of some unexpected happening or other to 
abandon his place. 

Poor old Jeremy! She smiled, even through her tears, 
at the vision she had of him as he must have been before 
he wrote that note. 

“The last straw has broken the camel’s vertebral ar- 
rangements.’’ How like him to begin on just that note, as 
though it didn’t matter, as though to hide the seriousness 
of what had happened to him. ‘‘ Perhaps some day I may 
come back. Good-by.’’ And that was all. She had lost 
him. She had failed him. Something, some strain she had 
not foreseen, had driven him out, back into the wilderness 
from which he had come. Poor, lonely, unwanted Jeremy. 
For she loved him now more than ever. She believed that 
he loved her, though there had been but little opportunity 
for love-making. There had been but elusive, fugitive 
glimpses of their love, like sunshine on an April day. They 
had had to watch every step for fear of betraying them- 
selves. 

Well, now it was all over. He had gone. They had 
driven him out between them. What could have hap- 
pened? As far as she knew, everything remained as it had 
always been—awful, no doubt, but not too awful. What 
new complication had arisen to make matters so much 
worse that even Jeremy, whose courage had been so won- 
derful, could bear it no longer? 

She ordered a taxi and drove to St. John’s Wood. Wil- 
lett was there. 

‘His lordship at home, Willett?”’ 

“No, milady.” 

She went into the room. All was as usual. 

“Just a moment, Willett. I want to speak to you.” 

“Yes, milady.”’ 

“Do you know where his lordship has gone?”’ 

“No, milady. May I make a suggestion, milady?”’ 

“Yes, anything you can tell me now will be of the great- 
est possible assistance. Don’t hide anything. Tell me 
everything that has happened today.” 

‘“Well, milady, I don’t think his lordship is coming 
back.” 

“Why not?”’ 

‘*He asked me to go down to the Times offica this after- 
noon with a notice for the Personal Column. It said that 
Lord Amlett was leaving town for an indefinite period.” 

“Tt did not say where?”’ 

“No, milady.” 

‘‘Has anybody been here today?” 

“Well ” The man hesitated. 

“Willett,” said Olivia, ‘‘if you hold anything back now 
I’ll never forgive you. I feel like slapping you already.” 

“Yes, milady. Then I may speak out?”’ 

“‘Of course you may.” 

““A lady called here this morning. In fact, his lordship 
brought her in with him when he came back from his 
walk.” 

‘“What kind of a lady?”’ 

‘She was dressed in green, milady.”’ 

It was more what he did not say about the lady in green 
than what he said which showed Olivia that Willett did 
not approve of the morning’s visitor. 

“How long did she stay?” 

“Till shortly before two, milady.” 

““Then she was here when I called?” 

“Yes, milady. You'll pardon me, but I think his lord- 
ship didn’t wish you to meet her.” 

“Never mind what you think, Willett. 
happened.” 

“They both went away before two—not together. Then 
his lordship came back here in the evening.” 

“What time would that be?” 

“As near half-past six as I can remember. Then he wrote 
that notice for the Times and it won’t be in tomorrow 
morning, because I was too late. I went out with it and 
telephoned it in order to save time. When I came back he 
was gone. There was a note for you, milady, and I sent it 
by messenger. That’s all I know. His lordship has taken 
a bag, milady, with a change of linen, and his light coat. 
Nothing else, save his razors.”’ 

‘And that’s all?” 

“Yes, milady.”’ 

“That'll do. Thank you, Willett.’ 

“T hope I haven’t been at fault, milady?”’ 

“No, certainly not, Willett. You’ve done what you were 
asked. Thank you very much.” 

“Thank you, milady.” 


Tell me what 


OLIVIA ARTHURTON sat before her 
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Left alone, Olivia pondered the mystery. Who was the 
lady in green? She had heard of her before, from Jeremy 
himself. She had heard of her at Pulldan. She would like 
to meet this woman who had such a disturbing power. 
She drummed with her fingers on the table. What could she 
do? Where could she turn for help? For Jeremy’s sake, 
she had cut herself off from her friends for weeks past. She 
had no one. Aleck Thane was impossible, Lady Dorothy 
equally so. 

“What can I do? What can I do?”’ she repeated. 

There seemed no answer. Then she remembered Colonel 
Jackson. He was on the telephone. He might be still at 
Scotland Yard. It took her some time to find the number 
in the book, and when she did Colonel Jackson, of course, 
had gone. She put through a call to his house outside Ep- 
som and at last got in touch with him. 

“Colonel Jackson, this is Olivia Arthurton speaking. 
I’m in great trouble and I want you to help me.” 

“Delighted to do anything I can,’ he answered. 
““What’s the row?”’ 


“‘He’s gone,’”’ she said lamely. 
““Who’s gone?”’ 
““Jeremy!”’ 


Colonel Jackson was under no misapprehension as to the 
feelings of Olivia for Jeremy Laytree. But he groaned 
afresh when he heard her call him Jeremy. ‘These 
women!” he thought. ‘‘Hopeless!’’ He himself was a 
bachelor, and spent his leisure growing cucumbers and 
breeding Airedales. He had no time for women, pretty or 
otherwise. But he liked Olivia and would do anything he 
could to help her. 

“Do you know why?” he asked. 

“No,” said Olivia. ‘‘Do you?” 

““Yes,’’ said Colonel Jackson grimly. ‘‘But it’s not my 
business. Look here, it’s too late to do anything tonight. 
Come round and see me at the Yard tomorrow morning. 
We’ll see what can be done. Don’t worry about it. To my 
mind it’s the first sensible thing he’s done. Only don’t 
worry.” 

“T’ll try not to. I’ll come round to the Yard first thing. 
Will you be there at eight o’clock?”’ 

“No, I will not!” he laughed. ‘“‘I’ll be there at nine for 
your special benefit. I’ll give orders you are to be shown in 
right away.” 

“Thank you so much,” 
troubling you.” 

“That’s all right. Good-by.”’ 

She had hardly replaced the receiver when there was a 
knock at the door. Willett entered with a letter on a tray. 

“For me, Willett?” 

“No, milady, for his lordship.” 

‘‘Well, he’s not here.”’ 

“T know, milady. But I thought you’d like to see the 
letter, milady. It’s addressed to his lordship, but it’s ad- 
dressed in his lordship’s own writing, and the postmark is 
Knollburgh, in Scotland, milady.”’ 

“But he couldn’t have posted a letter from Scotland,” 
said Olivia, thinking of Jeremy. “‘He couldn’t have got to 
Scotland by now.” 

“No, milady; that’s what I thought, milady.” 

A wild hope rose in Olivia’s mind. She took the letter 
from Willett. 

“That'll do, Willett, thank you.” 

“Yes, milady,” said Willett, and bowed himself out, 
more bewildered than ever. The letter was addressed to 
the Hon. Arthur Arthurton. 

Olivia turned the letter over in her hands. She knew per- 
fectly well that she intended to open it. She could tell by 
a glance at the first line whether it was the letter she be- 
lieved it to be. The mystery which puzzled Willett had no 
puzzles for her. This, by the look of it, ought to be a letter 
from her brother, the real Lord Amlett, to the man who 
was taking his place. If Jeremy had only waited a few 
hours! The fact that it was addressed to Arthur Arthurton 
showed that, wherever the real Lord Amlett was, he had 
no idea of what was happening or of what had happened. 
This was a clew too valuable to be neglected. She slit the 
envelope, took out a sheet of note paper, saw that it began 
““My dear Laytree,’”’ and knew that she was right. But 
save for the heading, Knollburgh, there was no address. 
That was a blow. The letter was dated two days pre- 
viously: 


said Olivia. ‘‘Forgive me for 


“My dear Laytree: This is just to let you know that I 
am still alive and not yet at the end of my patience. I’m 
having the time of my life, and hope that you are enjoying 
the fleshpots. 

“By the way, I’m afraid I came away without making 
the proper sort of financial provision. I always was a fool 
about these things. I inclose six checks duly signed. You 
can fill in the amounts, but you will notice they are in- 
dorsed ‘Not more than five hundred pounds.’ Three thou- 
sand should be more than you have any use for, and I hope 
you don’t blow the lot. It’sforan emergency. I often won- 
der whether you’ve been spotted yet, but if you stick to St. 
John’s Wood, and keep out of the family’s reach, there’s 
no risk. I hope you have made a friend of Olivia. She 
really is a brick when you get to know her. If you should 


come across her, be very nice to her, 
seventh check, for one hundred poun 
can buy her something she wants for | 
is on the first of November. I don’t 
Cheerio! AR 


““Well!”’ said Olivia when she hadi 
men are not the most wonderful crea: ature 
this, to think of me, to be so perfectly ck 
to forget to give his real address—when | 
that Jeremy will be gasping to hear it!” 

But then she remembered that the lett 
had come too late. Jeremy was not gasp 
thing. He had gone, driven out by a m 
in green; and she, to whom it mattered 
thing else in the world, had not the slig 
Jeremy was. She rang the bell for Willet 

“Could you arrange a bed for me her 
said. 

“Certainly, milady. There’s his | 
room all ready.”’ 

“Right. I’ll stay here tonight. | 
hotel and ask my maid to pay my bill 
and come on here at once. I’ll stay he 
returns.” } 

“Very good, milady.”’ 4 

“T’d better be at headquarters,” gs 
thing might happen now. I’ve got to’ 

The following morning she was up 
land Yard. She was shown straight 

** Any news?” 

“None about Mr. Laytree; som 
We'll come to that later. You said las 
knew why he had gone. Tell me.” 

““My dear lady, I’m sorry, but I ca 

“Tt had something to do with a won 
“who called at his flat yesterday.” 

“Miss Arthurton,’’ said Colonel J: 
man—compared with you children. Le 
warning: Never judge a man or a a 

| 


“Yours 


evidence.” 

“Don’t be silly, Colonel Jackson 
Jeremy. I’m not jealous, if that’s what } 
the thought never entered my head! 
that way, that’s all. I don’t know 
But it’s very important we should k 
achieved what nothing else could have 
driven him away.’ ( 

“T ask your pardon,” said Colonel Jack 
older than I thought. Such a mistake in ] 
forgivable. It was I who was judging Wi 
the evidence. Now what about the news 0 

She showed him the letter. 

“You’ll pardon my saying so,” he sai¢ 
it, ‘‘but his lordship strikes me as a littl 
know that his trust in Jeremy Laytree is, 
Laytree well. But his lordship could not 
for long. Yet he seems to have the mo 
fidence in him.” | 

“Yes; exactly three thousand one | 
worth,” said Olivia. ‘Jeremy inspires 
only Surprised that my brother should . 
sum.’ 

“‘T’m glad you realize that he’s wan y 
wish we could do something. By the wi 
ticed this note scrawled on the back? It’ 

“No; I didn’t look on the back of th 
see.’’ She read the penciled note. It ran 


“* At present I’m in my yacht, the Visic 
ing about among the Western Isles.” 


“That is the most valuable part of 
Colonel Jackson. | 
“T don’t see that it helps us much.” 

“Yes, it does. If we can get in touch ¥ 
we can’t. Look here, let me worry this ou} 
in touch. I’ll ring you up at once if I a 

When Olivia got back to the flat shi 
awaiting her. It was Mr. Joe Polkins! 
American who had rented Pulldan. 

“Well now, that’s good,” he said w! 
“I’m very glad to see you again. Youre! 
can help me. Where’s Lord Amlett?” 

“‘T’m sorry; he’s away.” ' 

“Could you tell me where he is? You 
daily act of kindness if you could.” 

“Sorry again,” said Olivia. ‘But really 
help.”’ 

It was obvious to the American that 
something back. But it was equally p 
couldn’t intrude. 

“Sorry to trouble you. Don’t both 
could help me in another way. Could 
Dorothy for me? I called at the Hall, but} 
left and gone to London.” : 

“She usually stays at Claridge’s, ] 
try to reach her there.”’ a 

(Continued on Page 11é 
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ACCOUNTING 


AND A PLEDGE 


Cadillac keeps young and vigorous and vit- 
ile because it is continuously refreshed and 
inspired by the sympathetic interest of a million 


friends. 


It renews its youth every day upon the gen- 
erous approval of tens of thousands of own- 
ers and their families who take the time 
and the trouble to express their friendship 
for Cadillac—and their faith in its unre- 
mitting zeal to serve. 


Cadillac is gloriously young after twenty- 
three years of adherence to the one ambi- 
tion of remaining the Standard of the World 
—after ten years of dedication to the task 
of outstripping the world in the further- 
ance of the eight-cylinder principle. 


It is splendidly young in spite of the fact 
that its traditions are old—or rather because 
of the fact that those traditions are so fine 
and high that they make every working 
day a new day of increasing zest and 
inspiration. 


It has been said, and it is true, that even if 
the impossible should happen and the di- 
recting heads of Cadillac should wish to 
deviate by a hair’s breadth from the ideals 
which have dominated Cadillac all these 
years—they would not be permitted to 
do so. 


They would not be permitted to do so 
because the great group of master workmen 


who are steeped in the spirit of surpassing 
excellence would go on serenely as before 
—or throw down their tools if asked to do 
anything less than the Cadillac best. 


Cadillac is subjected to a pressure from 
within and from without to excel itself— 
the pressure of public expectation and the 
pressure of honest craftsmanship which can 
work no way other than the Cadillac way. 


What is said here is in the nature of an 
accounting from Cadillac—a re-dedication to 
high service published at this moment because 
of the advent of a new, young, and powerful, 
executive leadership. 


The pledge is from him—and through him, 
from the solid phalanx of Cadillac execu- 
tives and workmen who consider them- 
selves servants of the most loyal public 
any industrial institution has ever enjoyed. 


Great things are always under way for 
Cadillac and Cadillac owners—not merely 
a maintenance of the high endeavors of 
the past but a constant striving after things 
never yet attained. 


To every Cadillac owner of record the ex- 
ecutive head of Cadillac will endeavor at 
the earliest moment to send a personal 
pledge of the future. 


Meanwhile, because you and amillion others 
count upon it—be certain that Cadillac will 
never fail to realize your highest hopes. 


Cr A> Dm EE cASC 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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*"l I am on the Board of Our Bank, if That is What You Mean,’’ Began Mr. Loothey, ‘“‘But I Don’t Understand 


ETT RAODES C 


ILLOWVILLE is the 
gag town for Bigburg. 
All Bigburg audiences— 


especially vaudeville and bur- 

lesque audiences—laugh uproariously when the tall thin 
man in the short tight suit tells the short fat man in 
the long loose suit that he spent a month in Willowville 
last Sunday; they uncover more encouragement and ap- 
preciation when the short fat man remembers he once tried 
to commit suicide there by stretching out on the railroad 
tracks outside the station—only to die of starvation. 

But if Willowville is a wow to the sophisticated who pre- 
fer the snarl of motor horns over asphalt to the drone of 
bees over daisy fields and the hum of bottle flies over the 
glassy surface of the Hardin River, it is not without favor 
in the eyes of rich Bigburgers whose farms line the high- 
road which winds along the crest of the valley. Nor is this 
favor without profit to the village itself, which nestles into 
a sharp bend of the river like the tousled head of a tired 
child buried in its mother’s arms. Land values have in- 
creased steadily, and village commerce has stirred its 
stumps in profitable activity. 

While it is true that Laneboro, to the east, still drew the 
bulk of the Saturday-night commerce as the seat of govern- 
ment for Lakin County, there was plenty of evidence to 
show that more and more farmers were lining their clay- 
flecked cars beside the shiny limousines of the rich ridgers. 
The Willowville National Bank discussed the possibility 
of a new brick-and-stone banking house with offices to 
rent above the first floor. It was generally understood that 
without the vehement opposition of Demaline Loothey 
the project would have been started long since. 


Po ries UV: 


By EVIE 
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Demaline Loothey was respected in Willowville, but not 
loved. In fact, there were many, outside the circle of in- 
fluence wielded by this prominent villager, who asserted 
that he was an oily old skinflint—a nagging old crook who 
had worried his hard-working wife into an early grave and 
his two sons into open rebellion and desertion. Even 
though he was a trustee of the old brick church which 
flanked the depot, he was spoken of by these hardy souls 
as a man who would foreclose a mortgage on a blind 
widow’s cottage; a lanky, crafty old miser with a heart and 
eye as cold as the ice which lay blanketed in sawdust in the 
shed behind his house; a hypocrite and a foe, bitter as lye, 
of all civic improvements and progress. 

In personal appearance Demaline Loothey did not belie 
his reputation for general sharpness. He was tall and 
angular, and his shiny Prince Albert dangled like a con- 
jurer’s cover to his baggy knees. His eyes were small and 
hung in little fleshy pockets which seemed absurdly out of 
place sticking out from the taut-drawn flesh of his face. His 
linen seemed to fit into the gray stubble which covered his 
thin cheeks and narrow chin—a short iron-gray stubble 
which never seemed shorter in the morning or longer at 
night. 

The Loothey residence was a red-brick farmhouse across 
the river from the business section of the village and half- 
way up the gentle incline to the ridge. A rectangular piece 
of glass, hung in tipsy fashion against a weather-bleached 
window shade, proclaimed that Mr. Loothey was a notary 


JA 


” \ 


| 
| 


public. A larg’ 
an ancient elt 
the road as wi 
its mighty sf} 
the fact that trespassers would be pros} 
extent of the law. Another proclamation, 
on a thin board torn hastily from some; 
formed the public that it had best be 
Across the road, where the Loothey acre 
river, a larger sign was posted. It inform} 
fishermen that buckshot awaited their sp} 
Small boys stared through the sagg> 
fence which ran a hundred yards along 
house, and wondered what blood 
concealed behind the green shades—s 
reached to the bottom of each window. 
debated the probabilities of barrels fill 
bushel baskets filled with emeralds an 
monds, as opposed to long shelves 
brand-new dollar bills. Bets 
These whisperings, had they ever 
ears of Demaline Loothey, would ha 
angered him. If he was a miser ane# 
hardy spirits said, at least he was nota @ 
was glad to have the village and the! 
Demaline Loothey was a rich as well a} 
man. It was his boast that never once # 
vestment which either in principal or Im 
jeopardy. He laughed harshly, but | 
amusement and contempt, at bank meels 
losses were discussed. 
(Continued on Page 4 
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Flying wheels and Ford flywheels 


mACUUM OIL COMPANY 


How Mobiloil “E” assures maximum pick-up 
and response in your Ford engine 


Here is something that every Oil “‘character’”’ 


Ford owner should realize. 


To get a real margin of safety in lubri- 
cating any automobile engine, your oil 
must have even more than correct body. 
Its character must also be suited to the 
operating conditions in your particular 


With too heavy an oil, “oil 
drag” or fluid friction 1s certain 
to rob your Ford engine of effi- 
ciency, of ease in acceleration, of 
that quick response which should 


be yours. engine. 
Your Ford flywheel operates 5 " : oane 
in a bath of oil which should be One important reason for this The superior character of Mobiloil re- 
definite body and charact < : i 4 u 
es best results, sen rear, arises from the action of the Ford sults from: 
flywheel. . (1) the selection of crude stocks for 
This flywheel, by a splashing action, lubricating value—not gasoline yield, and 
starts the oil on its way to the vital parts (2) the careful refining of these crudes 


of the engine. This system demands an without resorting to excessive tempera- 
oil light in body and high in quality—oil tures or “cracking.” 

which will atomize readily and form a 
lubricating mist. With Mobiloil you have real protection 


With Mobiloil “E” in your Ford crank- shel ae when He pies = 
case you have the best possible protection mys unduly greene re ey pres: 
against “‘oil-drag,” fluid friction, or metal- sure, by excessive speed, or otherwise. 
to-metal friction. Mobiloil “E” is a lively, And that is a major reason why it will 
free-flowing, free-atomizing oil. Its body pay you today to look up the nearest 
is scientifically correct for every one of dealer who sells Mobiloil. He has Mo- 


the Ford lubrication requirements. biloil “E” for your Ford. He prefers 
And in quality Mobiloil sets a world steady customers to one-time customers. 
standard. ; That’s why he recommends Mobiloil. 
How to buy 


From Bulk 30c—300¢ is the fair retail price for single 
quarts of genuine Mobiloil from the barrel or pump. 


For Touring Convenience—the sealed 1-quart can is 
ideal for touring or emergencies. Carry 2 or 3 under 
the seat of your car. 


MAKE THIS CHART 
YOUR GUIDE 


For Your Home Garage—the 5-gallon or 1-gallon 
sealed cans—or 15-, 30- or 55-gallon steel drums 
with convenient faucets. 


All prices slightly higher in Southwestern, Moun- 


. : HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
tain and Pacific Coast States. I 


engine lubrication of prominent passenger 


: ence wus specified below. 
Vacuum Oil Company. Branches in principal cities. sate are pean Ow 


Address: New York, Chicago or Kansas City. 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown below. “Arc” means 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 


Let this sign guide you to new FORD 
responsiveness. 


If your car is not listed here, see the complete Chart 
at your dealer’s. 


NAMES OF 
PASSENGER 
CARS 


Mobiloil—4 | 


Makethe chart your guide Chevrolet: FB: O2 ter Sl silo soll sales 


ge (other mod’s.) ! 
Chrysler.i 2 ve 
Dodge Brothers. . 
Durant4... 32.5 


oh®SOK« 


Franklin..... .. 
Hudson Super 6. . 
Hupmobile. ..... 


CWELE Vite sisrsteteis 


Oaklandicw. . ack A lA 
mej Oldsmobile 4....].... 

“| Oldsmobile 6.... 
a Overland... esas 
Reaw sear 
Rickenbacker 6. . \ MY, i 

Rickenbacker 8 .. dl DES ABE bec 
Stati. ao Ee 


Willys-Knight 4. . 
Willys-Knight 6. . ramet Uae fvrenry aire eos |e 
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And Dad at Home 


Dad at the Office 


DRAWN BY WALTER DE MARIS 
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The Painful Experience of an Egotist 
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yan who stalks the banks is —s 
yunter. Beside him the bad- \Y 
| erook is a gunner for squir- of 
inancially speaking. 
< goes into the tiger country to make his 
severe punishment from the tiger’s claws 
hot. Hotels are far too often willing to 
ement for fraud imposed on them, and 
| Banks prosecute captured swindlers and 
n prison almost invariably. 
genuity, the most careful rehearsing of 
ate assembling of advance information 
1k crook’s preparations for taking a trail. 
fessional criminal’s weak point is in his 
his 


+ two his account would have 
that his balance was down to 
/e had drawn out by numerous 
in his pocket—$2400. He is a 
killed noser-out of personal in- 


't him to become friendly with 
ithe bank’s tellers, dealing fre- 
iaashedid. Presently he was calling them 
iitting familiarly. To their knowledge of 
| guest of a leading hotel he added casual 
eel and his distant family, and they 


\2ak Point in Collins’ Trick 


I'd that one of the tellers was married, had 
)8 first car and that his wife drove it. Col- 
sly to shoot; he had his tiger—the bank— 
13ights. 

jurday morning in the town he walked by 
| the other side of the street, before eleven 
derate standing at the bank’s door gave 
{ew moments later Collins bustled in, ap- 
weath. The confederate followed him in 
elf with pen and paper at a customers’ 
11 formed in front of one of the teller’s 
who had bought a car. The confed- 
i told Collins that. He rushed the line, all 
#Tesented his check drawn to Cash for 
4 than his balance—and asked the teller if 
f 00d for that much. At the same time he 
/1 and the customers for his discourtesy in 
head of the line, and gave some plausible 


2 


Accurate Assembling of Advance Information Enters 
Into the Bank Crook’s Preparations for Taking a Trail 


J. BU 


excuse. The incident served to throw the teller off his 
customary guard, upset his gait. 

The teller, of course, knew Collins was carrying a good 
balance, so it was in an almost deprecating manner that he 
picked up his desk phone and asked the bookkeeping de- 
partment whether Charles C. Collins’ account was O.K. for 
$2400. The bookkeeper said it was. The teller paid the 
check and busied himself pacifying the rushed line of cus- 


tomers. This was another deviation from a paying teller’s © 


Saturday-morning routine. 


Collins hastened over to the confederate at the service 
desk, where they engaged in brief, earnest conversation, 
and Collins apparently ended by handing him the $2400— 
a byplay, should the line be watching the man who had 
blocked it. The confederate hurried out of the bank. 
Collins remained at the desk, busy with his check book. 

In five minutes the teller’s phone rang. This was the 
message: 

“Mr. Blank? Emergency Hospital speaking. Your 
wife has been injured in an automobile accident. Come at 
once. Don’t delay.” 

“Emergency Hospital’’ was the confederate. 

The teller directed the line to go on to the next teller’s 
window, snapped his own shut, and as he ran from his 
cage, pulling on his street coat, he called to that teller that 
he was going to the hospital, as his wife had been hurt. 

As he disappeared through the bank’s door Collins, with 
a freshly written check for $2400 in his hand, joined the 
new line, but this time quietly and in his proper place at 
the end. When his turn came he presented his check. This 
teller also phoned the bookkeeping department to know 
whether Charles C. Collins’ account was good for $2400. 
The bookkeeper advised him that the other teller had just 
asked him the same question. He said yes, the account 
was good for that amount. Collins here spoke up and ex- 
plained that he was about to have his check cashed at the 


other window when the teller was called away 
suddenly, something about his wife being in 
a wreck. Number 2 teller took the check and 
gave Collins $2400. 

An hour later the first teller returned, looking for a fight. 
Someone had played a rotten joke on him; his wife wasn’t 
injured, hadn’t been taken to any hospital; she was at 
home and had not been out of the house all morning! He 
entered his deserted cage, saw the check he had cashed 
lying on the counter, and at once phoned the bookkeeper 
to charge Charles C. Collins’ account with $2400. The 
bookkeeper replied that he had accepted such a charge a 
little while before from Teller Number 2, and if Number 1 
also had cashed such a check, the Collins account was 
overdrawn $2200. 

Which, of course, it was. And, of course, an agitated 
phone call to the hotel brought the information that Mr. 
Collins had checked out several hours ago. The bank 
didn’t have to ask whether he had left town. 

From the crook’s viewpoint, Collins’ 
play was a beauty. But that is where 
the crookiswrong. It did net him well 
up into the thousands before his weak 
point, the glaring characteristic of the 
summoning wife—a hoax whose form 
he varied from time to time from the 
automobile cast—caved and let him 
down. That characteristic of the tel- 
ler’s loved one in trou- 
ble enabled detectives 
to spot Collins to 
client banks in ad- 
vance of his possible 
arrival, and it became 
only a question of how 
soon he would walk 
into handcuffs. But 
he was a great jumper; 
from Rochester to Se- 
attle was not too much 
trouble for him. The 
preventive measure 
advised for thé banks 
in handling the tellers’ 
work I will not dis- 
close. It has been fully 
effective. 


Foolproof? 


NE of the most 

vulnerable spots 
in our American bank- 
ing system is certifica- 
tion of checks. It is 
an especial tempta- 
tion to bank employes 
to whom dishonesty 
whispers its false offer 
to lead them out of 
personal financial 
siege. 

About a year and a 
half ago a crook’s 
game was disclosed 
that had every ear- 
mark of being foolproof. Indeed, the crook had devised 
it to be just that—no blowback. Early in the investiga- 
tion it became evident that he was an ex-bank employe. 
Here are his tracks: 

He would fraudulently introduce himself to a bank and 
open an account with around $2000. His account would at 
once become active, many small deposits and small with- 
drawals. One of the latter would be in the form of a certi- 
fied check for $100. This he would properly negotiate and 
it would find its way back into the hands of the issuing 
bank. This was foundation work. 

At the same time Wilson—the crook—would open ac- 
counts but for only small amounts, in five other banks in 
the same city and establish his credit with them. Later he 
would call at Number 1 bank and ask for a certified check 
for $1250. It would be given him. This is what followed: 

Wilson returned home and forged four facsimiles of this 
check, stamping them with a stamp he had manufactured, 
which duplicated Number 1 bank’s certification stamp. 
This stamp he had made while he had the $100 certified 
check in his possession—the one which he had not tam- 
pered with but negotiated properly, so that it returned to 
the bank as a precedent in his favor. His forgeries of the 
$1250 check were exceptionally skillful. He now had four 
of them, and the genuine one. 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great amd the Near Gre 


Al Hopeless Case 


T IS highly essential to the well-being 
] of any political party which is unat- 

tached, foot-loose and faney free— 
which, in short, was licked at the last 
election—to have a number of strong 
points of attack on the policies and the 
individual members of the political 
party which is so fortunate as to be 
snugly and warmly ensconced in those 
proud and lofty positions from which 
emanate power, glory, free advertising 
and political jobs. 

A homeless and wandering political 
party needs to be able to point the finger 
of scorn at a smug and well-fed political 
party, which is lazily lolling back in its 
easy-chair before its blazing open fire, and 
bawl venomously: ““Why did you pay 
seventeen dollars for a pair of pants when 
you could have got them for eleven?” or 
scream passionately: ‘Why don’t you 
fire your hired man? Back in 1896 he 
traveled around with a man who sub- 
sequently stole a horse!” 

If it is able thus to point, its members 
are filled with encouragement, and are 
content to strive diligently to oust the 
well-fed party from its easy-chair at the 
next election so that it, in turn, may have 
its share of power, glory, free advertising 
and political jobs. 

If it is not able thus to point, its mem- 
bers lose heart and turn from the uncer- 
tainties of politics to the surer rewards of 
salesmanship, parachute jumping, the law, 
contracting, short-story writing, ditch 
digging, burglary, and what not. 

For many months prior to the Ides of 
March, 1925, the unharbored, unsettled 
and, in a manner of speaking, delitescent 
Democratic Party, standing homeless near 
a thousand homes, had repeatedly en- 
livened its forlorn state and raised its 
drooping hopes by hurling bricks at the 
entire Republican Party by the simple ex- 
pedient of hurling them at the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the gentlemen at the 
head of the Department of Justice. 

The Department of Justice was one 
of the grandest points of attack ever 
developed by any political party that 
was struggling to reinject itself into the madding crowd’s 
ignoble strife. The Democratic Party had cheered its fol- 
lowers by pointing the finger of scorn at a Republican 
Attorney-General, or at a candidate for the Attorney- 
Generalship, for such a protracted period that it had come 
to regard the office as being a natural point of attack, 
sanctioned by immemorial usage; as something no less 
natural than the Great Dipper or wearing the hat on the 
side of the head; as something, in short, which had been 
inherited from the founders of the Democratic Party 
along with Jeffersonian simplicity and William J. Bryan. 


Delving Into the Mysterious Past 


HEN, therefore, the attack on the President’s appoint- 

ment of Charles Beecher Warren to the office of 
Attorney-General had finally been successful in the early 
part of March, and the glad word went forth that the 
President had appointed John Garibaldi Sargent, of Lud- 
low, Vermont, to the post of Attorney-General, there was 
merry laughter among the wise gentlemen of the Demo- 
cratic Party as they sat complacently over their shad roe 
and bacon at the Shoreham Hotel. 

“Ha! Ha!”’ said they, pressing their napkins to their 
lips so that their shad roe might not be sprayed around the 
room by their excess of mirth. ‘‘Ha! Ha! Who is this 
Sargent? Let us have the information on him, so that we 
may embarrass the Administration by attacking him im- 
mediately! What has he done? Who has he done? And 
where has he done it? This is going to be good; so let us 
then be up and doing!” 

In response to this demand, trusted investigators delved 
rapidly into all obtainable facts concerning the mysterious 
John Garibaldi Sargent, of Ludlow, Vermont, and returned 
breathlessly to their complacent employers with the in- 
formation that John Garibaldi Sargent was an extra-large 
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President Coolidge and His Attorney:General, John Garibaldi Sargent 


bow-legged man who had been Attorney-General of Vermont 
for two terms, wore Number 14 shoes, had one of the largest 
law practices in the State of Vermont, smoked the largest 
brier pipe ever seen in a human face, carried his tobacco in 
a tobacco pouch that unrolled some seven times and looked 
like a sailor’s duffel bag when unrolled, had arrived in 
Washington with his rubbers wrapped in a copy of the 
Montpelier Argus and had left said rubbers in the taxicab 
in which he rode up from the station, could cook an entire 
dinner with sufficient skill to make the cooking staff of the 
Ritz burst into deep.racking sobs of envy, attached him- 
self to his watch with a watch chain that would make an 
excellent mooring for a forty-foot motorboat, knew how to 
extract one-pound trout from streams in which nothing 
but shiners and bullfrogs had ever been known to exist, 
wore cuff links made out of ivory bars about the size of 
lead pencils, and had distinguished himself while playing 
football for Tufts College by breaking his ankle, breaking 
his nose, and falling on a football with'such. vigor.that it 
burst with a loud majority report. “78. | oot... 
When this information was conveyed to the Wise genitle> 
men the anticipatory smiles faded from their facés}.and 


they blenched perceptibly. These facts, they quickly ex- ’ 


plained to their trusted investigators, were entirely useless 
as anti-Administration ammunition, because they tended 
to show that John Garibaldi Sargent was a large and con- 
centrated sample of the plain people. 

Owing to the fact that the voters of the nation had 
clearly shown their fondness for plain people of the simple 
and unaffected Vermont type in the election of November, 
1924, it was their distinct duty not only to soft-pedal the 
plain-people stuff, but even to choke, gag, muzzle and 
smother any attempt to lay emphasis on anything of the 
sort. What about the early record of John Garibaldi 
Sargent, now? Had he ever been connected with any 
trust; or any malefactor of great wealth; or any great 
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John Garibaldi Sargent became so adept 
of scythe snaths that during the ordinary 
hour day, which then obtained in all respe: 
circles, he was able to turn out one hundred 
or an average of about one snath every six! 
he worked fifteen hours a day, as he frequer 
duced so many scythe snaths that we A 
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Charley-horse and stone bruises attempt 
with him. 

Wherthis information was lodged with ! 
men they became paler than ever and ord@ 
gators to remain silent forever on the 8) 
making, since they feared that the nation 
see nothing in John Garibaldi Sargent’s 
production of scythe snaths except a en 
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None But Chrysler Six 


Delivering 


real reason for the remarkable sales 
ord being made by the Chrysler Six is 
widespread recognition that it is a dis- 
t departure from ordinary motor car 
“tice and performance. 


- 


xering strictly to the soundest principles 
lesign, Chrysler engineers nevertheless 
zloped and applied these principles in a 
ner just as revolutionary as the appli- 
on of steam to ocean-going ships. 


} 
f 


ysler performance and stamina conclu- 
ily proves that the creation of the Chrysler 
accomplished an all-important evolution. 


These Results 


gee 


Cy 


Sf /" 


compact, visible-writing, modern typewriter 
is different from the clumsy writing-machine 
of Centennial Exposition days. 


is the culmination 
| rience in designing 
ars. 


icity of more than 
our transcends all 
1: efficiency, as it 
‘2 general develop- 
1e Chrysler began 
juence, 


‘less power of the 
3a forward step in 
{ness and efficiency 
lis the over-lapping 
(of the six in con- 
i two-cylinder-op- 


, : 
\ing radical about 
ix except the amaz- 
§ engineering. 


jaing sensational 


about it except the extraordinary 
new standards established by its 
performance. 


Thus, its high speed range from 
2 to over 70 miles an hour, com- 
bines with gasoline economy 
safely over 20 miles per gallon. 


The Chrysler Six can be driven 
in comfort at 60 miles and up- 
wards over rutted roads and 
cobbled streets. 


Its chrome-molybdenum tubu- 
lar front axle and pivotal steering, 
with ball thrust bearing king pins, 
make the Chrysler as easy to 
handle at speeds of 60 to 65 as at 
30 to 35. Chrysler-Lockheed self- 
equalizing hydraulic four-wheel 
brakes give perfect control at all 
speeds. 


A new type of spring mounting, 
with rear springs mounted close 
to the hubs and parallel to the 
wheels, makes it possible to drive 
the Chrysler around turns at 50 
miles an hour. Side-sway and 
road-weaving are eliminated; and 
general roadability is promoted 
by stabilators. 


A new perfection of gas distri- 
bution, special combustion cham- 
bers, scientific heat distribution, 
through the applied science of 
thermo-dynamics, result in a 
flashing pick-up which must be 
experienced to be comprehended. 


The Chrysler Six accommodates 
itself easily to the ordinary city 
parking space. Yet it affords lib- 
eral room for five large adults. 


The Chrysler goes to new lengths 
in low center of gravity and per- 
fect weight distribution. The 
result is steadiness and solidity 
not found even in two-ton cars 
of previous design. 


Only by seeing and testing the 
Chrysler Six can you fully appre- 
ciate its beauty of appearance, 
and its unprecedented perform- 
ance abilities. 


We invite you to study at first 
hand the supreme quality of 
Chrysler workmanship and 
materials, and the new standards 
of performance established by its 
scientific design and engineering. 
You will find every Chrysler 
dealer eager to prove Chrysler 
superiorities in a demonstration 
ride. 


Touring Car, Phaeton, Coach, Roadster, Sedan, Royal Coupe, Brougham, Imperial and Crown-Imperial—attractively priced from 
$1395 to $2195, f. o. b. Detroit subject to current government tax. 


| Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler Six enclosed models. All models equipped with special design six-ply, high-speed balloon tires. 


time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


| CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
| MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
| 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are in position to extend the convenience of 
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safety and ultimate 
economy. 

Jouns-ManvitteIne. 


294 Madison Ave., at 41st St. 
New York City 
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Tale SHARPEST MAN IN WILLOWVILL 


“‘Show me a man that can’t hang on. to 
his money,”’ he sneered at the board, ‘‘and 
T’ll show you a fool. Show me a man that 
can’t hang on to his money and I’ll show 
you somebody that had no business having 
any money. Don’t they say: ‘A fool and 
his money is soon parted’? Don’t they?” 

“They also say, ‘Pride goeth before a 
fall,’’’ somebody retorted. 

Demaline Loothey laughed loud and long 
at that. As the richest as well as the sharp- 
est man in Willowville, he reckoned up his 
years and threw them in the face of the 
speaker. ‘‘There lies your answer,” he told 
him. “And if you want some more to go 
with it, here it is: ‘Who think too little and 
who talk too much.’”’ 


Demaline Loothey leaned against the 
gate and gazed down into the valley with a 
sly smile of deep content. It was late after- 
noon in early summer, and the air was filled 
with hybrid odors of flower gardens and 
wood smoke and the smell of clover from 
the bottom lands. He lit a short remnant 
of stogy and sucked away in silence. 

A man came around the corner of the 
road. He trod as far as possible on the 
patches of sod which showed here and there 
along the way. Mr. Loothey smiled con- 
temptuously. A little dust hurt nobody. 
The man held his straw hat in his hand, 
and even at one hundred feet Mr. Loothey 
could distinguish a vivid band of red and 
black. Mr. Loothey spat into the dust of 
the road. 

The man came along. Without moving, 
Mr. Loothey noted the smartly pressed blue 
serge suit, the patent-leather oxfords, still 
glistening under the powdered dust of the 
river road. He continued to suck away as 
the other came near. 

“Good afternoon.” 

Mr. Loothey nodded briefly. 

“Hot as midsummer, isn’t it?”’ 

oe Yes.’’ 

“T wonder if I could ——’ 

Mr. Loothey removed the smoldering 
remnant from his mouth. A cold light set- 
tled in his eyes. ‘‘I ain’t interested in buy- 
ing any electric-light plant for the house,” 
he interrupted. 

The man laughed pleasantly. -He was a 
young man, Mr. Loothey noted. “I 
don’t ” he began. 

“Or any life insurance.” 

se But ae LT 

“Or a radio machine.” 

The young man laughed again. ‘Pretty 
well fortified, eh? Lucky I haven’t any- 
thing to sell.” 

Mr. Loothey replaced the remnant and 
took a long puff. He said nothing. Being 
a sharp man he understood the tricks in 
most trades. 

“The fact of the matter is that my ma- 
chine is down the road, hot as a bake oven 
and dry asa bone. I am wondering if you 
might lend me a bucket of water.” 

Mr. Loothey tossed his remnant into the 
road and opened the gate. With a lanky 
forefinger he indicated the well and a rusty 
upturned bucket near by. Then, as the 
other passed through, he resumed his posi- 
tion at the gate. 

Presently the young man came back. 
“This should get me as far as your house. 
I won’t bother you then, except for a few 
moments.’”’ He mopped his brow with his 
free hand. ‘I wouldn’t want to carry this 
bucket very far on a day like this, would 
you?”’ 

“No,” said Mr. Loothey, and then as the 
young man turned down the road he 
chuckled. From the bottom of the rusty 
bucket a tiny stream of water played upon 
the sharply pressed serge trousers and down 
upon the patent-leather oxfords. With 
deep enjoyment he watched the little pan- 
tomime until the young man turned the 
corner in the road. Mr. Loothey thought 
he was too darn pleasant. 

Presently a big blue roadster crept slowly 
up the road and stopped at the gate. The 


(Continued from Page 38) 


young man slipped from under the wheel 
and began to unscrew the radiator cap. 

“Pretty country around here,” he said. 

“*Middlin’.”’ 

“Pretty place you have here.”” Radiator 
cap in hand the young man gazed down into 
the valley. ‘“‘Wonderful view.” 

e Fair.”’ 

“Dandy little village— Willowville.”’ 

“Not bad.’’ 

“Lat of prosperous people here, eh?”’ 

“Some,” 

“The summer colony on the ridge ought 


to help land values around here.”’ 


Apparently the young man was in no 
hurry. Pail in hand he stood beside his 
machine. Mr. Loothey felt the chill of 
sudden suspicion. Was the machine but the 
ruse of a clever salesman with something to 
put over? The young man mopped his 
brow again. Mr. Loothey noted the black 
hair was plastered down, shiny and sleek. 
He held open the gate meaningly. With a 
shrug the young man passed through and 
walked toward the well. Mr. Loothey fol- 
lowed his footsteps with a cunning smile. 

“Not with me, young fellow,’’ he said 
softly. “Not with Demaline Loothey do 
you pull any of your smart tricks.” 

The radiator gurgled. Apparently it did 
need water. 

“The old girl certainly was thirsty. 
I—I can’t begin to thank you for this water. 
If there is any charge, Mr. * 

Just for a second did Mr. Loothey’s eyes 
light up. A quarter was a small amount 
of money, and the next supply of water 
was a hot dusty quarter of a mile and 
Still The light died. “‘You’re wel- 
come to the water; still ‘ 

“Yes?’’ questioned the stranger. 

“T was merely goin’ to say,’”’ said Mr. 
Loothey artlessly, ‘“‘that I was readin’ that 
out in the desert water comes as high as 
gasoline—to them as needs it.”’ 

“Tt would serve me right,’’ agreed the 
stranger, “if you made me pay fifty cents a 
gallon, for my carelessness.”’ 

The sharpest man in Willowville shook 
his head with sudden indignation. ‘‘Not 
me,” he declared. “I ain’t no gouger. 
Live an’ let live, I say. Besides, it—it— 
wouldn’t be worth more than a quarter at 
the most.” 

The young stranger laughed. With shin- 
ing eyes Mr. Loothey watched him produce 
a leather wallet stuffed to its limits with 
green and gold notes. In the few seconds 
which it took the young man to probe his 
treasure carelessly, Mr. Loothey estimated 
that he was staring at nearly a thousand 
dollars. He moistened his thin lips. 

“A lot of money to be ecarryin’ around 
loose, young man.”’ 

“Think so?’’—carelessly. 

““A lot of people work hard all their lives 
fer less.” 

The young man laughed again. ‘‘I’ll bet 
you’re not one of them.” His eyés ran 
down the broad acres to the river in frank 
admiration. A slight dye of pleasure lit 
Mr. Loothey’s thin cheeks. He smiled 
slyly. 

“‘T ain’t exactly starving,’ he admitted. 

‘Hay hal’ 

A crackling bill came out of the wallet; 
a five-dollar Federal Reserve note. 

Cautiously Mr. Loothey amended his an- 
swer. ‘‘Not—not that a farmer ever has 
much ready money.” 

“Land and mortgages, eh?”’ 

“Land an’ taxes, you mean.” 

A flivver rattled by in a cloud of dust. It 
seemed to recall the young stranger’s atten- 
tion to the bill he held carelessly between 
his fingers. 

“Well, here is my fine; and cheap enough 
considering the heat of the day.” 

“T couldn’t ——”’ 

“Take it, Mr. It serves me right.” 

“Loothey is the name,’’ hastily appended 
the sharpest man in Willowville. ‘‘But— 
I couldn’t think of—it.’’ But plainly, even 
to the smiling stranger, Mr. Loothey’s eyes 
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New Special Sedan $1375 “Tn ae £9 ax 
cel brakes, Fisher body with one-piece V. V. wind- VP i re SM) AF 
i Duco finish, balloon tires, full automatic Spark ; ut ® 
junit instrument panel, driving controls on steering i 
automatic windshield cleaner, permanent visor, 
\\0 mirror, transmission lock, heater, dome light, 
ile door checks and extra-quality upholstery. 
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and above outstanding beauty, each of the ten 


land models possesses that indefinable some- 
‘@ which sets it apart as a car distinctively different. 


5; Touring $1095; Special Roadster $1195; Special Touring $1195; Coach $1215; Landau Coupe $1295; Special Sedan $1375; ‘Coupe for Four $1495; Sedan $1545; 
| Landau Sedan $1645. Prices f, 0. b. factory. General Motors’ Time Payment Plan enables you conveniently to purchase out of income at a saving. 
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| Oakland Motor Car Company of Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario 
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Can't See 
that counts 


All garden hose looks much 
alike—you can’t see the life 
built into it. 


You have to buy on faith. 


But the experience of millions 
of users for the past fifty-five 
years proves the superiority of 
Goodrich Hose. 


Constantly improved, it still 
leads the field. Built with the 
skill and care of a Silvertown 
Cord Tire, Goodrich Garden 
Hose lasts season after season 
—light, strong, proof against 
rough handling. 


And, most interesting of all, it 
costs no more than the other 


kind. 


Buy hose 5/8" size (Inside Diameter)— 
just right for free flow of water and easy 
handling—fits any faucet. 


Dealers Everywhere 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO, 
Est. 1870 Akron, Ohio 


Garden Hose 


**Best in the Long Run” 


is what you 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
head he observed the driver. A series of 
protesting squeaks announced the shifting 
of his huge bulk as he carefully worked his 
way from under the wheel and through the 
door. 

From his point of vantage, under his 
shaggy brows Mr. Loothey noted a huge 
red face, mottled with heat, and a large 
black mustache, carefully curled. 

“Good afternoon.” 

Mr. Loothey removed his stogy. “I 
don’t want nothing in the farm-implement 
line.”’ 

“What the ny: 

“No farm-lighting outfits either.” 

The big man laid a heavy hairy hand on 
the gate. ‘‘Well, who said you did?” he 
demanded truculently. 

Mr. Loothey disliked loud voices. His 
reply was tart. ‘‘ Well, I guess I can tell as 
well as the next one.” 

“Regular Shylock—I mean Sherlock, 
eh?”’ The big man’s tone was frankly 
mocking. 

“Never mind about that,”’ rejoined Mr. 
Loothey a pitch higher. ‘‘This is my farm 
and I didn’t ask-you to stop.” 

“‘T stop where I please.” 

“You stop where you are,” said Mr. 
Loothey shrilly. “You can’t talk to me 
that way. If you take another step I’ll 
have the law on you for trespassin’.”’ 

With a careless movement of his hand 
the stranger pulled back the lapel of his 
light coat, and Mr. Loothey saw a gold 
shield pinned to the silk shirt beneath. 
“Here it is, brother,’ the big man said 
rudely. 

“What—what do you want?” The light 
scarlet of anger died slowly and in its place 
came yellow pallor. It was almost as if the 
sharpest man of Willowville was a thief, 
caught as he emerged from a strange win- 
dow. ‘‘What do you want?” he repeated. 

The big man noted the pallor and grinned. 
“Don’t be scared, brother. I’m just after 
a little information.” 

“T ain’t scared,” said Mr. Loothey with 
dignity. “Why should I be scared?” 

“Search me. Hot day, eh?” 

“Warm,” corrected Mr. Loothey. 

The large man lit a large black cigar 
with a glance of amused contempt at the 
sliver of tobacco held between the thin 
bloodless lips of the man behind the fence. 
“Anybody been around here lately trying 
to sell any stocks?’ he demanded sud- 
denly. ‘I’m a inspector in the Blue Sky 
Department of the state—get me?”’ 

“Not here.” 

‘Skipped you, eh? Well, they’re around 
here somewhere.”’ He stopped abruptly 
and stared as the thin figure before him 
suddenly threw the fragment he was smok- 
ing into the road and slapped the iron 
handle of the gate with a bony hand. “‘What 
the ” he began. 

“T might ’a’ known it!” said Mr. Loo- 
they, and his eyes were lit with sudden 
understanding. ‘‘I might have known it!”’ 

““Known what?” 

“With all that smilin’ and pleasantness 
and handing out a five-dollar bill as if it 
wasn’t anything.” 

“What five-dollar bill? 
talking about?” 

“Him!’’ explained Mr. Loothey excit- 
edly. “Him.” 

“Who?” 

“The young fellow that gave me the 
five-dollar bill for the water! The young 
fellow that said he had nothing to sell! 
The young Smart Aleck that said he run 
outa water.” 

The large man inhaled slowly. 
did get you, eh?”’ 

Mr. Loothey laughed. ‘‘Ha, ha! So he 
thought he could work a game like that on 
me, eh? On Demaline Loothey, eh? Ha, 
ha! And I have his five dollars.” 

“e You ” 

“But he didn’t fool me! Not for a min- 
ute. Come up and see him when I was in 
Bigburg, eh? Come up and be robbed just 
as if I was one of them poor fools that 
can’t tell a slicker as far as I can spot 
him. Ha!” 


What are you 


“So he 
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The large man produced another large 
black cigar and held it out. ‘Here,’ he 
said, ‘‘have a real cigar and calm yourself 
with it. Take it easy an’ quit congratulat- 
ing yourself. Give me the dope and give it 
to me so I don’t need a interpreter. Plain 
an’ slow, please.” 

Mr. Loothey accepted the cigar with a 
nod. Slowly and with deep satisfaction he 
spoke of the rusty pail with the hole in the 
bottom; the pleasantness; the five-dollar 
bill stripped from a thick package of gold 
certificates; the invitation. 

When he finished the large man shook 
his head. ‘‘It sounds like one of them,” he 
admitted. “‘It may be.” 

“May be!’”’ Mr. Loothey’s voice arose 
to a high quiver. “‘May be? Why, I knew 
he wasn’t what he seemed to be the minute 
he came up to the gate. He—he didn’t 
fool me for a minute.” 

“Pretty slick scheme,’”’ admired the fat 
man. 

Mr. Loothey’s eyes lit with a cunning 
smile. “It didn’t ketch me for a minute. 
When he got around to mentionin’ about 
what his business was, it didn’t take me a 
minute to tell him that I never had any 
ready money.” 

“It would be a tough game for the boys, 
and us inspectors would be out of a job if 
everybody could size ’em up the way you 
can, Mr.—Loothey, ain’t it?”’ 

The attitude of the man of law had under- 
gone a patent change. Where he had been 
truculent and rude he was now admiring— 
and almost soft of voice. Mr. Loothey lit 
his newly acquired cigar and nodded. 

““And you say he gave you his card?” 

“Come along with me.”’ Mr. Loothey 
held open the gate. “I have it in the 
house; kept it just out of curiosity, I jedge. 
Like to see it?” 

The large man was agreeable. ‘‘Want to 
see what name he is using, an’ the address.” 

While the representative of law sat in a 
wicker chair and mopped his reddened 
brow, Mr. Loothey went into the house. 
Presently he returned with a bit of paste- 
board between his fingers. 

“Here it is. Here’s the name he gave. 
Read it?”’ 

The large man took the card and read 
it slowly. Then he began to laugh. He sank 
back into the wicker chair and continued 
to laugh until his face was dyed a deep and 
alarming purple. He was still laughing 
when Mr. Loothey rather tartly demanded 
what the joke was and where it came in. 

“He, he! Ain’t this the richest yet!” 
He continued to bellow his amusement. 

“What uy 

“Give me time!”’ pleaded the large man 
between gasps. ‘‘Give me a minute to get 
my breath. If this ain’t the best yet. 
Somebody ought to put it in the paper.” 

“Put what in the paper?” 

“This.”” The fat man held out the card 
and continued to rock back and forth in 
mirth. ‘‘This whole thing. It certainly 
wins the cactus-lined nightcap all right.” 
Mr. Loothey walked to the edge of the 
porch and waited for the large man to 
come to his senses. ‘‘ You ain’t trying to 
kid me, are you?”’ 

Mr. Loothey turned at the frank sus- 
picion in the tone. ‘‘Kid? No.” 

““And you say you're a banker!”’ The 
softness and admiration were gone from 
the man’s voice. He was plainly divided 
between amusement and contempt. 

‘‘I—I am on the board of our bank, if 
that is what you mean,”’ began Mr. Loo- 
they, “‘but I don’t understand “ 

““An’ you mean to say that you thought 
this fellow was a crooked stock salesman?” 

“T certainly did,’ said Mr. Loothey 
tartly; ‘‘and still do.” 


“‘An’ he gave you a chance to buy some 


stock he recommended?” 

“T didn’t give him the chance’’—grimly. 

‘‘What a fool you were,” said the large 
man. 

Mr. Loothey dropped his freshly lit 
cigar. “Eh?” 

“That young fellow,” the large man told 
him with a grin, ‘is about as much a 
crooked stock salesman—as I am. Why, 


do you know who his fat 
Hazzard on the card?” 

“No,” said Mr. Looth 

“Well, he was in the in 
when Hector was a pu 
finance the steel trust, a 
cash for two of the big 
panies in the country { 
punctures. He could put 
in, in one corner of his g 
And it was his son that , 
crook!”’ 

Mr. Loothey moister 
The large man arose y 
spread across his red face 
is’’—he paused as he wi 
the perspiration induce 
‘the next time you hay 
have Rockefeller run o: 
front of your house, I w; 
me up at the State B 
wouldn’t have to keep 
cheap crooks for the re 
long.” 

Silently Mr. Loothey 
man walk down to his 
chuckling. Silently he 
away in a cloud of dust, 
up the cigar at his feet. ‘ 
a match to its still gener 

Then Mr. Loothey di 
He dashed the cigar tc 
stamped it into a meanin 
a shower of sparks. 
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HE sun beat down 1 
man in Willowyille as 
ward still another week 
gling Prince Albert hun, 
bony arm, and a pair ( 
penders were exposed to 
the copper kettle suspe 
bended backs of those ¢ 
young tomato plants aff| 
man no satisfaction. N« 
faction lighted his face a 
heat in the midst of th 
earth. He walked with | 
the wrinkle of dissatis: 
printed itself across hi! 
week ago still twisted 
shaggy brows. For the 1 
Demaline Loothey felt t 
of opportunity had foun! 
with the door locked } 
Asleep at the switch! | 
Suddenly from behin 
motor siren commanded 
Mechanically Mr. Loot 
side of the road and mo’ 
A car came along in a 
dust. As it passed, M 
momentary gleam of a/ 
hand above the dust 
greeting as the car sp 
With the quickness'f 
cat—though a rather ¢ 
Mr. Loothey sprang int 
road and waved his Ei 
‘Hey!’ he yelled. “¢ 
A screech of hasty 1a 
the balloon of dust fol 
in Willowville that his c!| 
and heeded. He begano 
ward, a smile—the hari § 
called it oily—-upon his 
“Hello there, Mr. 0 
lift?” 
“Hello, Mr. Hazzar 
do. Hot day.” } 
“Isn't it?” ee v 
“Seems as if it is alway” 
around here.” 
“Get up here often’ | 
quired carelessly. 
The young man aici 
“Not often. Come oul! 
take some securities to} © 
old customers.” 
“Ha,” said Mr. Loh 
water?”’ ; 
The young man laul& 
thanks. Our little fine 4 
Have it filled every m™ 
Mr. Loothey coug.” 
ought to suspend it-° 
havior.’ (Continued 0 
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STARTING MOTORS, LIGHTING GENERATORS, 
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Watch This 


Column 


Good Stories—Good Actors 
Good Directors 


They remarkable strides 
made by Universal in recent years 
can be traced directly to three pri- 
mary facts— buying only the best stories 
by standard authors—casting them with 
players known to be 
capable and popular 
—having them di- 
rected by artistic 
directors. 


To REGI- 
NALD DENNY 


was given Elmer 
Davis’ delightful 
story, “J’ll Show 
You the Town,’’ 
_ because DENNY is 
' ce irresistible in char- 
REGINALD DENNY i acters like this, and 
‘ane te me“ the picture’s success 
has proved the choice. The director was 
Harry Pollard. 


For example, “Fifth Ave- 


nue Models’? was written by 
Muriel Hine and was cast with MARY 
PHILBIN and NORMAN KERRY, her- 
oine and hero of ‘‘Merry Go Round,’’ 
who have a fine following wherever mov- 
ing-pictures are 
shown. The director 
was Svend Gade. 


Hee Soke 
PETERS -be- 
cause of his poise, 
appearance and fi- 
nesse was chosen for 
thetitlerdélein ‘‘Raf- 
fles, the Amateur 
Cracksman,’’ 
based on the works 
of E. W. Hornung 
and Eugene W. Pres- 
brey. Directed by 
King Baggot. 


HOOT GIBSON’S pictures 


are in demand everywhere. It re- 
quires no expert salesmanship to sell 
them. His last two productions, ‘‘Let ’Er 
Buck,’’ adapted from the book of Western 
rodeo life by Charles Wellington Furlong, 
and ‘‘The Saddle Hawk,’’ may be called 
Western classics, as they are by good 
writers and directed by Edward Sedg- 
wick, whose success has been pronounced. 
I would appreciate your opinion of all of 
these. 


“The Phantom of the Op- 


era,’ which I believe will be the 
moving-picture gem of the year, was 
written by the cel- 
ebrated French au- 
thor and newspaper 
man, Gaston Leroux. 
It is cast with the 
fine character actor, 
LON CHANEY, in 
the lead, assisted 
by MARY PHIL- 
BIN, NORMAN 
KERRY, GIBSON 
GOWLAND, VIR- 
GINIA PEARSON 
and 5,000 others. 
This picture was 
brilliantly directed 
by Rupert Julian, 
with supplementary direction and super- 
vision by Edward Sedgwick. 


(arl Laemmle 
President 


(To be continued next week) 
Send for the purely illustrated “ W hite List’’ booklet, 


which comes without cost to you. 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

“Not so you could notice it! Besides, 
I couldn’t stop today to collect it. I have 
to hurry back.” 

Disappointment wrote itself in Mr. Loo- 
they’s eyes, erasing the eager light which 
the familiar blue and the friendly hand had 
invoked. ‘Pretty early yet. Wouldn’t take 
a minute.” 

“Sorry I can’t, Mr. Loothey, but father 
is going East tonight on some deal, and I 
must get back before he goes. Some other 
time maybe.” Mr. Loothey sighed. “‘ Noth- 
ing special, was there?” 

Thesharpest man in Willowville coughed. 
““The—er-r—fact is, Mr. Hazzard, there is 
a little—er-r—matter that has come up. 
Er-r—quite funny, maybe, after the way 
I joked about your tryin’ to sell me some- 
thing.” 

“Would it take long?”’ the young man 
inquired doubtfully. 

““Only a few minutes,”’ Mr. Loothey as- 
sured him eagerly. 

“All right. A few minutes it is.” 

Mr. Loothey sat back and enjoyed the 
brief ride up the curving road to the Loo- 
they residence. The little sly smile of satis- 
faction was back again after a week. The 
young man at the wheel whistled merrily. 

‘‘Well, here we are.” 

Mr. Loothey alighted stiffly. “‘Come up 
on the porch,” he invited. And presently: 
“Take that wicker chair; it’s easier. Like 
a glass of milk?” 

“No; I'll just smoke a cigarette.” 

“Have a ci—stogy?”’ 

“No, thanks; I——”’ 

“The fact is,” began Mr. Loothey with 


_ a smile that was plainly intended to be in- 


gratiating, “‘I have a little loose money 
that came in a little unexpected like—an’— 
an’—I wondered if you would know of any- 
thing—suitable.”’ 

The young man inhaled deeply. “Not 
much doing now, Mr. Loothey. Things 


| pretty dull in the security line right now. 


Better put your money into a few Liberty 


| Bonds—through your bank.” 


“TI ain’t interested in Liberty Bonds,”’ 


| said Mr. Loothey,with a touch of impatience 
| he tried hard to cover by puffing furiously 


at a freshly lit stogy. 

““They’re safe’’—laconically. 

“Sure. But once in a while I like to take 
a little a 


“Flyer, eh?” Young Mr. Hazzard 
grinned. 
Mr. Loothey grinned. “‘Ha,’’ he said. 


The young man looked at his watch. 
“T’ll have to be moving along. Tell you 
what I’ll do, Mr. 
Loothey, I’ll keep 
you in mind, and 
if anything con- 
servative comes 
along I’ll get in 
touch with you.” 

“*“You—you 
don’t know any 
— er-r — conserva- 
tive—er-r— flyers 
now?’ inquired 
the sharpest man 
in Willowville. 

“No. AsI said, 
things are dull 
now.” The young 
man arose and 
held out his hand. 

Mr. Loothey 
took it—almost 
Sa diivae Ons 
forget.” 

“Good-by, Mr. 
Loothey.” 

““Good-by.”’ 

As the young 
man hurried down 
the walk Mr. 
Loothey remem- 
bered the sus- 
pended five dol- 
lars. He opened 
his mouth—and 
then closed it 
slowly. After all, 
maybe —— 


"DRAWN BY DONALD MC KEE 
Desperate Fisherman: 
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As the young man was about to step into 
the car Mr. Loothey noticed him hesitate, 
then wave his hand. 

Mr. Loothey hurried down the walk. 

“‘T was just thinking,” called young Mr. 
Hazzard as his erstwhile host arrived at the 
gate. “There is a little deal—we have most 
of it ourselves. No outsiders. Just father 
and a few of his old friends and customers. 
It looks rather well. A copper proposition. 
I—I couldn’t get you very much—I would 
have to take it away from the firm’s allot- 
ment as it is—only a few thousand. If you 
would care to have it I’d see what I can do 
and ——” 

“‘T’ll write the check right now.” 

Young Mr. Hazzard held up a hand in 
mock protest. ‘‘But I can’t be sure I can 
get it; maybe ——” 

But Mr. Loothey had his check book in 
hand and was searching through the an- 
cient Prince Albert for his ancient fountain 
pen. 

BUG 

“Here it is,’ said Mr. Loothey. 

“T’ll take the check and give you a re- 
ceipt—but I can’t be sure a 

“T’ll leave it all to you,” said Mr. Loo- 
they with a cunning smile. ‘I know you 
won’t forget our first meeting.” 

“You bet I won’t,”” promised young Mr. 
Hazzard with a smile. ‘Here is your re- 
ceipt; if I can’t do anything I’ll mail back 
the check tomorrow.” 

Instead, a few days later, came a large 
manila envelope by registered mail, contain- 
ing five certificates for a hundred shares 
each in the Blank Copper Company. 

When Mr. Loothey saw them he smiled. 


Iv 


MONTH, two months, six months is a 

short time to realize on an opportunity. 
But when a man is sharp he is usually im- 
patient. A month after the visit of young 
Mr. Hazzard Mr. Loothey wrote a pleasant 
letter asking about the developments in 
the company. He received a letter that 
made his eyes shine with covetousness. 
Probably in two months—within six months 
at the latest—young Mr. Hazzard wrote, 
the company would go into a deal engi- 
neered by his father which would return the 
original stockholders approximately one 
hundred per cent. It was too early to say 
definitely. 

At the end of two months Mr. Loothey 
wrote again. Young Mr. Hazzard wrote 
hurriedly. There had been unexpected de- 
lays—as often happened in deals of this sort, 
but the goose hung high. ‘‘ My six-month 


estimate will come true 
as my estimate of pro 
a hundred and fifty pe 
hundred.” 

At six months Mr. 
But mails are haph 
Sunday Prince Albert, Mr 
an interurban for Bigh 
ant sunshiny day—the go, 
makes a profit of one bien 
cent sweeter and more desiy 

Mr. Loothey arrived in } 
after two o’clock. He purch 
cent cigars at a convenien 
turned toward the towering ( 
Building, rising majestically 
the banking district. , 

He boarded the elevator 
He wondered what the elder 
say when he told him how 
ordered his son away, think 
kind of salesman. He got , 
teenth floor with a smile upo 
He walked down the long r: 
Presently he came to 1823, 
sign on the door. Mr. I 
gently. It was locked. He 
glass panel rather loudly, , 
rewarded his effort. He wip 
and wet his thin lips until t 
curred that perhaps he hac 
number on the stationery— 
had moved to larger quart 
back to the elevator with a 

When the car stopped, 
stepped in. It was empty o 

“‘T am looking for the firn 
Hazzard,’”’ he told the you 
blue uniform. 

That young functionary ¢ 
a lot of people.” 

“cc Eh? ” 

“Which one?” 

“Hither one. The younge 
I know.” 

The functionary continue 
did a lot of people. Some | 
came up in one elevator, a 
old man went down anothe 

““You—you mean ——’ 
Loothey. 

“They beat it. Ran for 
Vamoosed.” 

“TJ think you’re mista 
firm I am speaking about 
The elder Mr. Hazzard — 

‘Sure, I know,’’ said t! 
functionary. “I heard it a 
just the same I’m telling yor 
bird with his red face and | 
shook a wicked pair of hi 


“Au Right, if You Don’t Care for Any Kind of Bait!’’ 
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Again Packard Pioneers! 


ROGRESS based on knowledge has been a Packard 


Le characteristic for more than a quarter of a century. 


Every five years or so it has been Packard’s privilege to 
make some revolutionary advance for others to follow. 


Now, having exhausted present possibil- They have found that motor oil life has 
ities in power and smoothness, Packard been multiplied by five; that they need 
announces improvements of an entirely to change oil but four or five times a 
new nature: year, and that their motors are now al- 

most human in caring for themselves. 


(1) Ease of routine care. 


poe (2) Greater motoring comforts. They have found that they may lubri- 
| ; cate the chassis in less than one second 
Packard has long known that it has not of time, the pull of a plunger forcing 


been enough to design well and to build oil to the 45 points requiring regular 
well. It remained necessary to find some attention: 

way to protect the workmanship and 

material built into fine cars. They have found new comfort features; 


notably an ease of steering and wider and 


This has now been done. : ; 
even more luxurious enclosed bodies. 


The thousands who have taken deliv- 
ery of new Packard Six and Eight cars 
during the past few weeks know this 
to be true. 


For example, the enclosed models of 
the Packard Eight have the widest 
and roomiest bodies offered on any 
motor car. 
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They have found built into their cars a 
veritable insurance policy against the 
undue wear and annoyances that come 
from lack of lubrication. 


KSA 
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They have found that the utmost in 
beauty, distinction and comfort is now 
combined with an easy ability to at 
least double the mileage life of their 
They have found the Motor Oil Rec- Packardicars: 

tifier and the Chassis Pressure Lubri- 

cator, a combination not to be had in And Packard has found that now, more 
any other motor car in all the world. than ever, Packard should say— 
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Ask the man who owns one 
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Amber-colore 
crystal-clear 


—as fine for after-shaving 
as it looks 


Not sticky. Not greasy. The skin 
absorbs Aqua Velva. It does not 
stay on the surface to clog the pores 
and help collect dust and germs. 


Aqua Velva conserves the natural mois- 
ture of the skin. So it keeps it flexible, 
velvety, well-conditioned all day long. No 
stiffness, no parched dry feeling to the 
Aqua Velva treated face. Aqua Velva 
keeps the skin as Williams Shaving Cream 
leaves it. 


Because we designed Aqua Velva ex- 
pressly for after-shaving, it does all that 
such a preparation should do: 


—it tingles delightfully when applied 

—it gives first aid to little cuts 

—it protects the face from sun and wind 
—it prevents face-shine 

—it delights with its man-style fragrance 


Hundreds of thousands now complete 
their shaves with Aqua Velva. A 150-drop 
test bottle free for you to try. Use the 
coupon below or a postcard. 


The large 5-ounce bottle costs 50 cents 
(60 cents in Canada). Costs almost noth- 
ing a day—only a few drops needed. By 


mail, postpaid, on receipt of price if your dealer 
is out of it. 


Williams 
Aqua Velva 


a 


for use 
after shaving 


By the makers of 
Williams Shaving 
Cream 


For free test bottle | 


Address: 
The J. B. Williams Co., 
Dept. 46-B, Glaston- 
bury, Conn. (Ifyou live 
in Canada, addressThe 
J. B. Williams Co., St. 
Patrick St., Montreal) 
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ITHOUT malice aforethought I over- 

heard someone say on our party wire 
the other morning, “I am aching to buy 
antiques, but I simply don’t know enough 
about them to chance it.” 

I wanted to tell that woman something, 
right then and there; but being fearful of 
the appellation ‘‘listener-in,” I checked my 
desire, and hung up my receiver with a pol- 
itic crash. That her mournful plaint is the 
ery of many makes the absurdity of it all 
the more poignant. Of course the fountain- 
head of such a timorous lamentation is the 
mistaken idea that one must know early 
American furniture before one starts in to 
buy it—unless one deliberately wishes to be 
victimized by dealers. 

I maintain that the only way to accumu- 
late and appreciate an enviable collection 
of antiques is to buy and sell or buy and 
throw away as you go along. You cannot 
possibly be endowed at birth with a con- 
noisseur’s knowledge, nor can you learn 
discrimination by reading. If you rely on 
someone else’s judgment you will lose the 
joy of personal achievement and experience. 
Each time you buy you will learn, and as 
you learn you will begin to note the differ- 
ences between good and bad. 

And so my advice is, if you feel the in- 
sistent twinges of antiqueitis wrenching 
your very soul, the best thing you can do is 
to rush to an antique shop and buy reck- 
lessly. By the time you have each gleefully 
bought piece satisfactorily placed in your 
home, your friends will come in and ex- 
postulate with you. 

“You don’t mean to tell me that you 
paid fifty-five dollars for that chair! I saw 
one almost like it yesterday for thirty-five.” 

“You can never in this wide world get 
that clock to run if it has wooden works.”’ 

These remarks will serve as an inocula- 
tion for some time; but only until someone 
says, ‘“‘My, but that chair is a beauty! A 
bargain too. Impossible to have the clock 
put in running order? I should say not! 
I know an excellent man who can do it.” 

You will have then lived through one of 
the most sickening phases of the ailment, 
and like some other pining people, you will 
enjoy your affliction. 


The Little End of the Horn 


I am not exploiting mere words when I 
say that the majority of people cherish the 
idea that antique dealers as a whole are a 
band of cutthroats. They refuse point- 
blank to meddle with them unless they feel 
that they themselves are as well versed on 
antiques as they think the dealers are. 
Even then they often fancy that they have 
come out the little end of the horn Their 
grocer tells them that butter is sixty cents 
a pound, and they do not—perhaps I should 
say cannot—question it. They pay a cer- 
tain price for their tobacco without demur- 
ring. Not a thought of the automobile 
dealer’s commission enters their heads 
when they pay for a car. But when it comes 
to buying antiques they involuntarily won- 
der to what extent they have been duped. 

If these people only knew with what 
timidity and reserve we dealers mark our 
stock! Often fearful that our prices are too 
low. Never sure that we haven’t given 
certain things away. ‘“‘Steep’d in poverty 
to the very lips,’’ however, we conclude 
that a quick turnover is everything. The 
outcome of this conclusion is that the buyer 
leaves a shop, thinking, ‘‘ What a fool Iwas 
to pay so much,”’ and the vacillating dealer, 
watching him go, says, ‘‘ What a fool I was 
to sell it for so little.”’ It is an incompara- 
ble game. 

The public naturally assumes, I suppose, 
that because we are in.business we have 
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each and every value down to a nicety. 
This is, perhaps, true of a few chosen wise 
men, but the majority of us are far from be- 
ingsoalmighty. We make mistake after mis- 
take. And do not think for a minute that 
we are lucky enough to blunder in favor of 
ourselves. If we start to, our customers 
are always quite willing to acquaint us with 
the fact. Where they fail us is in being so 
shy about mentioning our bargains. 

Experienced and inexperienced buyers 
have an equal chance to benefit by our fre- 
quent errors. 

It is confusing, I know, when one first 
takes up the pursuit of antiques, to dis- 
cover that prices vary to such a startling 
degree. This is because no Grand Rapids 
go-getter has seen fit to corral all the early 
furniture and organize the business. Every 
dealer is independent of the other, each one 
buying his stock in a different place and 
marking it for what he thinks it is worth. 


The Chair on the Woodpile 


Country dealers, in the main, are doctors 
who exchange some of their wearisome 
drives for furniture; ill-paid ministers who 
make their parish calls profitable; farmers, 
undertakers, widows and old maids, each 
with an eye for a penny, but no thought of 
knavery. We were all, at the beginning of 
our careers, quite at sea; and as a matter 
of fact we still do not feel that we are on 
solid ground. 

Before I became what I am, I was a wel- 
fare worker, a librarian, a dancing teacher, 
a nurse, a dietitian. Finally realizing that 
the world held no hopes for me anyway, I 
joined this credulous troop. It happened 
in this way: 

One day I saw on a woodpile just the 
chair that I wanted for my porch. I did not 
know whether it was Jacobean or Chippen- 
dale. In fact, it never occurred to me to 
wonder. And if it had I couldn’t have told. 
I will even go so far as to say that at that 
time I had never consciously heard these 
mystic words of period. I bought the chair 
for the simple reason that I liked it. Toss- 
ing it in the rear of my car I drove on six 
houses to see a friend of mine. She hung 
over one of my mud guards, simultaneously 
seeing the chair and getting hub grease on 
her immaculate white skirt. The grease 
sank in, unmolested. Any other time it 
would have monopolized her entire conver- 
sation. 

“Exactly the chair I’ve been wanting. 
Why don’t you let me haveit? Dll give you 
ten dollars for it.” 

Only knowing my destitute condition 
can you fully realize how promptly I 
handed the chair over. I left, thinking the 
ignoble thought, ‘‘It’s a shame to take the 
money.” 

Every day, after that, I spent my time 
gazing at woodpiles and porches; even- 
tually growing so bold as actually to knock 
at doors. I knew absolutely nothing about 
oldfurniture. Ifa thing looked like a dollar 
to meI gave a dollar. If I thought, “Ina 
shop, marked five dollars, that would seem 
a bargain,’ I offered that amount. After 
spending all my ready cash in this death- 
defying fashion I would carelessly drop in 
on a friend or two. My calls generally 
netted me a profit. Of course I made mis- 
takes—harrowing ones. I bought every- 
thing from farmers, who sometimes have a 
tenacious way of demanding a price beyond 
all reason. I was putty in their hands. 
I also had a captivating way that summer 
of selling, with simply the cost in my 
mind—entirely unmindful of value. My 
loaded car, heaving in sight, always ren- 
dered my friends insensible with anticipa- 
tion. And no wonder! A piece bought 
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DonGe BROTHERS 


SPECIAL 


TOURING CAR 


Half the pleasure of buying a motor 
car rests in the conviction that you 
have exercised a sensible choice. 


That pleasure is shared by every Dodge 
Brothers purchaser—not alone at the 
hour of purchase but ever afterward. 


His good judgment is confirmed by 
everything that he continues to hear 
about the car, and everything that 
it does. 
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Stop 
Leaks 


Yourself 


Ouiee Sure, Gare 


Warner Liquid Solder quickly finds and im- 
mediately and permanently stops leaks in 
your car’s radiator or anywhere in the cool- 
ing system. Saves the expense and lost time 
of having the radiator removed for repairs or 
the cost of a new radiator. Makes a neater 
repair and also prevents other leaks from 
developing. Will not clog circulation or do 
any other damage to the radiator or the 
cooling system. Get a can today. If your 


dealer cannot supply you, write us direct. 
Refuse substitutes. 16 oz. can, 75c. Big-car 
size $1. 

WARNER-PATTERSON CO., 

914 S. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago, IIl. 


i 
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IN STO =) DOLL 


EB Cea 3; 
Instant Gloss 


Lasting 
DRY — 
Lustre 


Gives almost unbelievable results on var- 


nish, Duco or enamel finishes. Cleans the 
surface of dust, dirt and grease. Polishes 
with a high, dry lustre. Cannot injure the 
finest finish or leave a smeary, glazy effect 
that gathers dust and quickly becomes dull. 
Do not use on weather-beaten, checked 
(cracked) finish. Try a can today at your 
dealer’s or direct from us. 


WARNER-PATTERSON CO., 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
man. Keen. Long-sighted. But with it all, 
insufferably jocose. Said he, “‘How much 
for the infected wood?” 

Said I, ‘‘Four dollars.” This, after my 
castle-building, and a drive of forty-five 
miles. But a repair man is nothing if not 
convincing. The money was pressed into 
my hand and he was gone. 

A month after that, I was invited to dine 
at the home of this base gentleman. With 
an air of ‘‘Ha ha, I have eaten the canary,” 
he smiled, ‘‘ Would you like to see my latest 
bargain?”’ 

And I followed him innocently to his 
workshop. There stood what was once the 
object of my dreams. Transfigured. Glo- 
rious. A mahogany wardrobe with oval 
panels, veneered and inlaid! 

A joint stool once played me the same 
losing trick. This stool I really wanted to 
keep for my own home, it was so thoroughly 
perfect and satisfying. But I dismissed the 
thought, as I was particularly low on funds 
just then. I found it at the end of an after- 
noon’s work in a stifling attic whose roof 
was so low that I was obliged to do my ex- 
ploring in a half-opened-jackknife position. 
If you have never tried this you cannot 
conceive of the torturing backache it 
brings. One simply has to resort to a recess 
every few minutes, making it partly a 
hands-and-knees expedition. 

I delved into dusty boxes, only to find 
nothing. I poked over books and old pa- 
pers. Countless times I cracked my head 
against a beam. Cobwebs wound them- 
selves around me. I crept about, cramped 
and utterly black with dust. At last, in a 
corner, my searchlight showed up the joint 
stool. 

For several days my control and I argued 
over what price to put on it. I was of the 
opinion that they were difficult to find and 
therefore necessarily valuable. However, 
my control said, ‘‘You are perfectly fool- 
ish. You have gone through this same 
phase of uncertainty before—and with 
what result? Your money was tied up in 
something that you overvalued, and that 
you eventually had to sell for much less 
than your original asking price. The thing 
to do is to dispose of it quickly, and make a 
reasonable profit. Because you have never 
found such a piece before, it does not follow 
that itisrare. You have picked up this one, 
and you can easily find another.” 

But I never have. And now I know that 
it should have brought a hundred dollars 
instead of twenty-five. 


Getting Rid of the Jonahs 


Sometimes we have pieces that are veri- 
table hoodoos, and we are forced almost to 
give them away. They are good, and worth 
every cent that we are asking for them, but 
we just can’t sell them for what they are 
worth. One time I sold a bureau to a 
dealer for eighty-five dollars. He held it 
three years, during which time the price 
ranged from one hundred and ten dollars to 
sixty-five. Try as he would, that bureau 
would not move. At last in sheer despera- 
tion he sold it for forty. He was not mis- 
taken in its value, for the man who bought 
it told him that he had recently seen one 
like it marked a hundred and twenty-five 
dollars. 

You may ask, ‘‘Why didn’t he hold it 
until the right person came along?”’ The 
truth of the matter is, we become so worn 
out looking at these Jonah pieces that it 
seems as if we couldn’t stand it another 
minute. We are glad to lose money on 
them just to see them go. Furthermore, 
there are a great many times when even a 
little wherewithal is a godsend. 

I have a Franklin stove that sticks to me 
like a leech. Before I found it nearly every 
customer who came into my shop wanted 
one. Now that I have it no one takes a 
second look at it. It took the combined 
efforts of two men and myself to get it to 
the shop and set it up. There it sat, and 
continued to sit. I have tried every method 
of modern warfare to dispose of it, but its 
jaw is set. Recently I added four dollars 
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to my original investment of fifty, and a 
truckman moved it two miles to my barn, 
where it rests and rusts, undisturbed. Now 
and then I send a customer up to look at it. 
I told the last one that he could have it for 
ten dollars. Nevertheless, I notice that it is 
still there, and no check has come my way. 

I have had other pieces that have shown 
their hoodoo instinct, not by persistently 
clinging but by everlastingly having some- 
thing happen to them. I have just brought 
home from the repair shop, today, a mirror 
that chooses to break periodically. This is 
the fourth time that I have had a new glass 
put init. And I have sworn that it shall be 
the last. When I have finished writing this 
I shall pack that mirror in cotton and drive 
to the rectory with it. There I shall make 
an elaborate presentation. How grateful 
they will be! Little will they realize what a 
drain on their annual thousand dollars the 
donation will make. The first time it broke, 
en route from its ancestral home. A Ben- 
nington jug rolled over on it. In this in- 
stance it was entirely blameless, of course. 
But the next time it complaisantly severed 
all connections with the hook on the wall, 
and shattered itself to bits. The last two 
times it has jumped, once from my hands to 
the floor, and once from a customer’s hands 
to the radiator. 


Swallowing a Loss 


I haye, also, a chair that has a suicide 
complex. It invites people to sit in it, and 
then without a word of warning it shivers 
and gives way, before its occupant has de- 
cided whether it is comfortable or not. 

It is an easy matter for an antique dealer 
to lose money, but the most irritating way 
is to undervalue a piece deliberately, with- 
out any doubt whatsoever. 

A very sad case of mistaken value was 
the time I sold an Edouart silhouette for 
ten dollars. The inscription in the corner, 
“Augn Edouart fecit Saratoga July 13, 
1843,’ meant no more to me at the time 
than the proverbial “‘ Made in Germany.” 
I learned too late that it was worth in the 
neighborhood of a hundred dollars. It is 
now gracing a house that I frequent aston- 
ishingly often. I am determined not to 
cease my visits short of ninety dollars’ 
worth of sustenance. If justice were com- 
ing to me I should receive even more, as 
I also sold to this same unscrupulous 
household a pair of yellow dolphin candle- 
sticks for five dollars! 

Last summer, in passing a shop, I saw out 
on the lawn a very good looking stenciled 
chest. It appealed to me so much that I 
stopped and asked the price. I couldn’t 
believe my ears when I heard that it was 
eight dollars, it was such a beauty. Of 
course I bought it, taking it directly to be 
repaired. The work cost me twenty dol- 
lars. I sold it for sixty, to a woman who 
afterward told me that she had been offered 
seventy-five dollars for it. Whereas the 
dealer who sold it to me said quite frankly, 
“T’m glad you like it; I don’t. The only 
reason I’ve got it here is because a man 
owed me some money, and the chest is all 
I could collect.’”” That man is a dealer of 
fifteen years’ experience. He saw no merit 
in the chest and it did not occur to him that 
anyone else would. 

Yesterday I called on a friend of mine 
who has been a dealer for twenty years. She 
met me at the door, looking as if her entire 
family had mistaken the nux vomica bottle 
for chartreuse. Blotting an escaped tear 
she sobbed, “What do you think has hap- 
pened? You know that carved chest I 
bought the other day? I marked it a hun- 
dred and thirty-five dollars, and sold it to 
Mrs. Crane. She left it here to be crated, 
and hadn’t been gone more than five min- 
utes when a dealer from Boston came 
along and offered me four hundred dollars 
for it! It’s just what Mrs. Crane wanted, 
and I know’she won’t give it up. I shan’t 
ask her to, either.” 

I had dropped in to tell her that I would 
continue to owe her a hundred and forty 
dollars for some time to come. But her 
contortions put me to silence, and I skulked 
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Everything’s ready forthe any spark plug fails to give 
tour— the full, hot spark that 
means maximum power, 
greatest gasoline economy, 
least carbon. 


But haven’t you, per- 
haps, forgotten spark 
plugs, the one thing nec- 


essary to assure the dash Make certain of better en- 
and nimbleness that is half gine performance by in- 


the joy of touring? stalling Champions before 


If you haven’t renewed  Y0u Start. 
your spark plugs in the 
last10,000 miles, you won’t 
get the brilliant perform- 
ance your motor can 
actually give. 


Your car will have more 
power and speed; will 
perform better on the hills 
and in the crush of city 
driving. You will save in 
After about 10,000 miles, gas and oil. 


More than 95,000 dealers sell Champions. The seven 
Champion types provide a correctly designed spark plug for 
every engine. Champion X for Fords is 60 cents. Blue Box 
for all other cars, 75 cents (Canadian prices 80 and 90 cents). 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Ltd. Windsor, Ont. 


HAMPION§ 


_ Dependable for Every Engine 


~) 
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Auto 
-Lite 


Ignition for 


FORDS 


With this new improved ignition sys- 
tem you can increase the efficiency of 
your Ford and add immeasurably to 
the pleasure and service it gives you. 
Quicker, easier starting—more power 
—more speed—quicker pick-up— 
longer life—greater economy. Big-car 
action that you never dreamed was pos- 
sible. Install Auto-Lite today! Write 
us if your dealer cannot supply you. 


Auto-Lite Ignition for 
Fords can be easily and 
quickly installed without 
removing the radiator. 
Placed in approximate 
position, you simply bolt 
it on in place of your } 
regular Ford timer. Start ] 
the motor. Then with 
one hand turn the inter- 
rupter case till maximum 
efficiency is reached. 
Tighten one screw and 
the job is done. 
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she is positive that they turn a mild case of 
insanity into a violent one. 

I recall a butcher saying to me once, 
“Tt beats all; now you're the fourteenth 
| person this morning that has wanted pork 
| chops. It’s funny how things run that 
| way; another day they will all want ham- 
burg steak. Queer, isn’t it?” 

I find the same inexplicable situation in 
my shop. It seems to be particularly pe- 
culiar to chairs and glass. One summer the 
great hue and cry is ‘‘Windsors. We must 
have Windsors! Have you no Windsors?”’ 
I remember this, and the next year the shop 
will be filled with them. But what do the 
people want, then? Why, Hitchcocks, of 
course. I might have known! Hitchcocks 
pass into oblivion, and it is imperative that 
we have banister backs. And certain years 
we can sell all, and more than all, the glass 
that we can find. Other years it will not 
be so much as even noticed. 

There is no question about it, the public 
is tricky. And we are absolutely at their 
mercy. It is a trivial affair for a butcher to 
turn on a switch and grind out hamburg 
steak all day long, or even to the end of his 
days. But where, will you tell me, can an 
antique dealer get dozens of banister-back 
chairs at a moment’s notice? 


A Year-Round Quest 


For several years past, the public has 


| been quite satisfied to have their pine and 
| maple purchases rubbed down to the natu- 
| ral wood and shellacked. They ask it, de- 


mand it, and get it. Mark my words, how- 
ever, the time is soon coming when some- 
one will enter my shop and whimper, ‘‘Oh, 
the greater part of your furniture has that 
natural finish, hasn’t it? Haven’t you 
anything with the old paint left on? Any 
kind of paint, even white, as long as it is as 
you found it. I am so tired of this never- 
ending color of yellow about my house. 
My grandmother’s furniture hadn’t that 
look and why should mine have it?” 

And after her will follow the rest of 
the world, all wanting precisely what she 


| wanted. I am as sure of this as I am sure 


that the whole business is a lottery. De- 


| spite this depressing outlook I buy and 
| shellac every piece of furniture that I can 
| lay my hands on, and look for more. 


I have been trying four years to corner a 
highboy that is at present ornamenting a 
kitchen. The upper part of it is being used 
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for pots and pans. One drawer is filled with 
homemade soap. The lower part seems to 
be ideal for knives, whetstones and nails. 
It stands near the stove, making an excel- 
lent target for spattering grease, and its 
carved bonnet top towers authoritatively 
above its mediocre surroundings, while its 
owner does the dead march of kitchen work 
around it. 

Like clockwork I go there four times a 
year. My first visit wasin April. Knowing 
that the spring is the open season for sul- 
phur and molasses and low spirits in gen- 
eral, I decided to make another venture in 
the summer. The result was the same. 
Nevertheless, I went again in the autumn, 
and in December. Now it is a religion with 
me. I embark on that pilgrimage, faith- 
fully, as every season comes around. I am 
presented with flowers, apples, sugar cook- 
ies and cider. I am shown the newest baby. 
John’s radio. I am cordially asked to take 
a seat. But never do I get what I go for. 
I know as well as I know anything that 
I have offered that woman fully fifty dol- 
lars more than the highboy is worth. But, 
no, she guesses she will keep it a spell 
longer. It’s an awful handy article. I 
would gladly pay a hundred dollars over its 
value, solely for the thrill of liberating it 
and giving it a much needed scraping. I 
may have a chance yet. Another season is 
approaching. I can see myself now, stand- 
ing in that kitchen, munching an apple, 
forcing myself to admire the baby, talking 
about everything, with but one real thought 
in my mind. 

I have been kept on the rack for the 
last two years, because another immovable 
woman flat-footedly refuses to sell me one 
of the best-looking corner cupboards I have 
ever seen. It is in her cellar, filled with 
preserves and jelly. The last time I went 
to her house she told me in not uncer- 
tain terms to stay away until she had 
breathed her last. ‘‘Now there’s no use in 
your coming around here every little while. 
It’s a regular nuisance. Other people have 
bothered me about it, too, and I’m not go- 
ing to have it. That cupboard is right 
where it’s going to stay until I am dead and 
gone. After that I don’t care what hap- 
pens to it. So you might as well save your 
breath; the next time I shan’t even come to 
the door.” 

There are two old ladies not many miles 
from here who own a Dutch roundabout 
chair. Should you notice their house you 
would think beyond all doubt that it was 
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Advice to the’ 
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advantage. That full-growr 
ache to take a gamble and 
their writhings, fills us with 
perplexity. 

I should like to say to t 
flowers who fear our yery d 
and become hardy perennia' 
of us. Plant yourself in th 
It will surprise you to see ho 
you will weather the occasi 
will nip you. Soon it will r 
you to be completely snowe 
time you will spring up, 
wilted, but yet stout-hearti 
persevering, and philosophi 
to be nipped or snowed unc 
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Price includes 
wiring and fit- 
tings 


Dealers: There are prof- 
its in selling Auto-Lite 
Ignition for Fords. Order 
through established dis- 
tributors or write us direct. 


THE ELECTRIC 
AUTO-LITE CO. 
Office 8 Works: 
Toledo, Ohio 


Special coil 


$5.00 extra 


FEEL that I’m really popular now—that 

I’ve earned my laurels. But I didn’t feel 
that way when we began here about ten 
years ago. The laurels they wanted to 
decorate me with then were hemlock—or 
as we say in the contemporary American, 
the hook. 

““We have too many employes losing time 
on account of sickness,’’ said the president 
of the company. ‘Our accident rate is too 
high. We hire experts to keep our machin- 
ery running up to capacity. There must be 
some way of getting better upkeep among 
the people who work for us.” 

Other corporation executives were saying 
the same thing, and establishing medical 
departments to deal with this matter of 
human upkeep. 

I was appointed chief medico for our com- 
pany. They gave me a small office, a nurse 
and a clerk, to begin with, and I began sell- 
ing myself to the company’s employes, It 
was literally a sales job. 

“‘What’s the big idea? Medical examina- 
tion?’’ they asked suspiciously when I is- 
sued a general invitation to come into my 


little den and be looked over. ‘“‘ What’s the 
company trying to put across? Looking for 
some reason to fire me, eh?”’ 

“‘Come in next time you get an ache or a 
pain,’ I suggested, temporizing; and that 
seemed fairer, so that by and by we were 
starting a nice little practice in cuts, bruises, 
sprains, colds and minor troubles, with oc- 
casionally something more serious. 

One afternoon a mechanic complained of 
a painin hisstomach. I went over him very 
carefully, consulted a specialist, made 
arrangements to have an operation per- 
formed at a fee adjusted to his ability to 
pay, and that night he was in a hospital, on 
the road to recovery from something that 
might eventually have killed him. At least 
he was saved many weeks of sickness, and 
both he and the company made money out 
of it in this way: 

The company pays sick benefits to em- 
ployes. Had this trouble not been caught 
right at the start, and cured, there might 
have been months of:sick benefits, besides 
the loss of the employe’s ability. And sick 
benefits, of course, are not so much as 


Medico: His Job is to Help 


wages; so this employe Wé 
on the job, both for ther 
cause he felt well. 
Now just the o 
ploye was bowling 
pany’s motortru 
screaming. Stopping t ca 
a boy about eight years ol: 
playing, had fallen on a jag 
cut his arm so badly that h 
of bleeding to death. Since 
suspicion dozens of first-aid 
trained among our fellows. 
up the lessons, and it is exc! 
anoldemploye withoutsome 


I’m chief of the aie I 
cause the work has been ex 
pany branches, and last 
more than fifteen thou 
isn’t a hospital, nor a0 
ing. Our job is looki 
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“The Talker” 
IVES! Husbands! And all who 


are yet unwed! You'll relish the 
tang of this drama, presented by 
Sam E. Rork, Inc. 

It’s mellowed by humor, yet 
portrays grippingly the sometimes 
grim result when the ultra-modern 
credo of woman’s rights crashes 
against certain age-old decrees of 
society. 

Anna Q. Nilsson and Lewis S. 
Stone head the splendid cast— 
other favorites in the listing below. 


An Alfred E. Green production. 


Circle—Ben Lyon and Viola 
Dana. Frank Mayo (at right) 
heads the supporting cast. 
George Archainbaud directed. 
Supervised by Earl Hudson. 


“The Necessary Evil” 
EN LYON, accepted screen 


favorité, was made for the 
male lead in this adaptation of 
“Uriah’s Son.” 

The crux of the plot, after 
the boy “‘busts out”’ of college, 
is that down in the tropics, 
where dancing girls allure and 
life runs wild, the same supreme 
test that broke his father, makes 
the boy a man. 


| “The Talker” 


+ players in “The Talker’ 
| Anna Q. Nilsson. 


\le—Shirley Mason and 

|Goodwin. At right—Ian 

. .d Lewis Stone. Tully Mar- 
{Barbara Bedford are also 
ist. 


Milton Sills in “The Making of O’ Malley” 


LL the world loves such a gallant knight as the cop 
O’Malley, Milton Sills in his first starring réle. 
Action! Only one man could trail the perilous, twisting 
path to the gang’s lair—more would raise an alarm. 
O’Malley was the man to do it with the inspira- 
tion furnished by one girl who believed in him, 
the part played by Dorothy Mackall. 
The picture was directed by Lambert Hillyer 
under the supervision of Earl Hudson from the 
story by Gerald Beaumont. 


en Moore in 
Desert Flower” 


' Colleen that appears in 
*rt Flower,’’ a wistful 
West who will twine her- 
ur heart just as much as 


Left—Milton Sills prepares for action. You get 
the glamour and tension of a cop’s life in these 


aming Youth,” “The Per- wo scenes from “The Making of O’Malley.’’ FIRST 
and “Sally.” Watch for Right—Thomas Carrigan. PICTURES 


on “The Desert Flower” 
1°faue 
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you can use 
vulcanized 
fibre if it is 
Continental 


Grade 25 


For the first: time in his- 
tory avulcanized fibre has 
been made that can be— 


FORMED 


in Forming Dies 


SPUN 
like Soft Metal 


Think what this means! 
You can save money and 
improve your product. 


WRITE OR WIRE 
and we will be glad to have 
our engineers call and dis- 
cuss the many advantages 


of Continental Vulcanized 
Fibre Grade 25. 


THE CONTINENTAL 
FIBRE CO. 


Factory: Newark, Delaware 
Service on Dilecto, also 


Contex, Conite and Vul- 
canized Fibre, from: 


NEW YORK 250 Park Ave. 
CHICAGO F; . Wrigley Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH . Farmers Bank Bldg. 
SEATTLE . 1041 Sixth Ave., So. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


75 Fremont St. 
307 So. Hill St. 


CONTINENTAL 


Vali Cea) DilezZ C1. 


SeELB RE 2585) 


* These shapes were formed COLD from 
Continental Vulcanized Fibre grade 25. 
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them well. We have the very latest appa- 
ratus for diagnosis. We begin with the 
applicant for employment, making a thor- 
ough medical examination and starting 
with a health record for each person who is 
hired. Thereafter, if they come back either 
for regular examination or because some- 
thing is wrong, we send them to their own 
physicians or dentists or surgeons, and the 
latter attend to the treatment. 

I don’t want to make this talk too med- 
ical, because my job deals not so much with 
pills and operations-as it does with every- 
day things like food, fresh air, exercise, sen- 
sible clothing, the daily bath, the tooth- 
brush drill. 

You will be interested to know that one 
of our latest devices for diagnosis is the use 
of the new process for transmitting pictures 
by wire. You see such pictures in the news- 
papers now. When President Coolidge was 
inaugurated San Francisco newspapers had 
actual photographs of the ceremony on the 
street in less than three hours after the oath 
was administered. 

That livens up the day’s news. But sup- 
pose one of our employes had suffered an 
accident that called for the opinion of spe- 
cialists. We take an X-ray picture, and if it 
is thought advisable, we put it on the wire 
and lay the case before some specialist in 
another city, because this method of trans- 
mitting pictures by wire conveys perfectly 
all the facts needed in diagnosis. 


Custards Instead of Pastry 


But I consider it just as remarkable that 
the officers and department heads in this 
company have learned to look squarely at 
employes while they talk with them, be- 
cause that heads off a good deal more 
trouble than X-ray pictures. We have a 
good many office workers here at head- 
quarters, and at certain times of the year 
they may be subject to strain. Extra work 
piles in, according to the season, and it is 
necessary to work fast and late, keep one’s 
mind on the job, and perhaps be pleasant to 
unpleasant people. We discovered that 
after such periods it was necessary to go 
over the organization and find the men and 
women who had been affected by the strain, 


We Have a Country House for Our Employes, and it is the Quickest Place to Strengthen Our Rundown 
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sometimes ordering a rest, or maybe a 
change of work or more nourishing food. 

That proved such a splendid thing that 
we made this health inventory continuous. 
Nobody will notice changes in people so 
quickly as those who see them every day— 
if they will only look at them. But you 
probably know that the quickest way to 
lose anything is to keep it right around in 
sight—hang a picture on the wall, and 
you'll never see it again. It’s the same way 
with people right around you every day. 

“Take this memorandum, Miss Smith,” 
directs the third vice president, and Miss 
Smith is right under his nose for half an 
hour without being seen. But we’ve taught 
our chiefs really to look at least once a day 
at people who work for them, instead of 
looking out the window or into space; and 
they notice things. 

“Why, Miss Smith, I believe you look 
tired!”’ says the third vice president. ‘‘ Have 
you had your lunch?”’ 

And it transpires that Miss Smith is 
starving in the midst of plenty. Contrac- 
tors and others who hire outdoor workers 
have long known that the units of work 
must be fed into them if they are to come 
out in a satisfactory day’s labor. Em- 
ployers of indoor workers are just learning 
that. I am as much a chef as a doctor, be- 
cause it is part of my job to see that em- 
ployes are well nourished. The third vice 
president sends Miss Smith to see me, or 
maybe she comes herself. Nothing the mat- 
ter with her, except that she isn’t getting 
enough to eat. Conscientious about her 
work, and eating irregularly, or skipping 
meals—or maybe half starved because she 
has picked up some wrong ideas about diet. 
I can tell her what to eat, but there may be 
fifty other women and girls who need more 
nourishment, and they don’t come to me 
for advice, nor is it my business to butt in 
and tell them what to have for lunch. What 
they really ought to have is fruit instead of 
candy, a bottle of milk instead of coffee, a 
cup custard instead of French pastry. 
Here’s where the chef gets in his fine work! 
Our office folks are fed in company lunch 
rooms, paying for the meals they eat there 
at cost. Seeing that the girls are naturally 
fond of candy, we carry the most expensive 
kind obtainable—and keep fresh and 


bi 


, 


cooked fruit as cheap as p 
round. 

The milk can be put in pl 
it will tempt their appetite; 
kept in the background, A 
two or three lunches for a x 
put the cup custard in as de, 
the French pastry a la cart 

In a good many business: 
days, employes are given 
charge, this being particulay 
and there the menu is under; 
control of the company’s doe 
drop your pickles or stick his 
soup just to be meddlesome 
like to be certain that you g 
number of calories per day t 
happily and have plenty 9 
for play. 


The Country Res 


Again, the third vice pre 
and sees Jones, the transfe 
plainly worried. Maybe J 
blunders in his records. 1 
reveals a sick wife or child a 
regard it as good business to 
service to employes’ familie 
of finding out what’s 
taking steps to put thir 
ing nurse goes to Jon 
sick wife or child can : 
more thorough diagnos 

Like a good many: 
nowadays, we havea ¢ 
employes, and it is the 
economical place to s 
down folks. 

Several weeks ago o 
dents noticed that a wo: 
as though she had sud 
years older. Rememb 
been with the company 
was thinking of reti 
when he looked up her 
still in the lower forti 
she visit me. We se 
place for two weeks, 
pretty as a flapper! 


away her sick benefit: : 

began, and at the cot 

her board like a gu 
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RELLY FLEX?TBEE™@-GORD 


irinations of the Pecks 


i les’? to almost everyone in the 


' Baz, oS pee N addition to the long, trouble-free mileage that 
MCoust would be complete with- has always been a Kelly-Springfield characteristic, 


to at least the studios. 5 
Bacal of cfm com the Kelly Flexible Cord affords the car-owner a degree 


| “asain eed of riding comfort that he cannot obtain in any other 
[ene boing “shot”. Young Jim tire of the high pressure type, because its flexibility 
ee sect —the feature that makes this easy riding possible — 
fan extra suit of armor that is due to its Integral Bead construction, used only 
| ai by Kelly. 


LLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRES 
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| Magazines 


‘Ihe COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


during 1924 carried a 
total lineage exceeded only 


by The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies Home 
Journal, Vogue and 
Literary Digest 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
place—except that similar accommoda- 
tions could not be secured elsewhere so 


cheaply. 


Besides good food, country air and life in 
the open, there is always a jolly group at 
this home, so the atmosphere is cheerful 
and curative. Employes are sent there 
when they need a simple rest, and also 
when recovering from sickness or opera- 
tions. 

If there is room when their regular vaca- 
tions come along employes can take them 
there, too, although we also have a vacation 
camp in summer, and another place where 
folks with a touch of tuberculosis can be 
sent separately for systematic treatment. 
That’s one of the greatest satisfactions in 
my work—is the catching and curing of 
tuberculosis in the very first stages. We 
know more than one employe who needs 
careful watching, and who reports to us at 
the first sign of a cold. With our physical 
examination of applicants for positions, we 
can frequently stave off trouble for some 
fellow who ought to be working elsewhere. 
When the gangling young telegraph pole of 
eighteen or nineteen, measuring over six 
feet and weighing maybe one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds, applies here for an 
office job, we frankly tell him that this is no 
place for anybody with a build like his, and 
advise him to get some active outdoor 
work until he attains his growth. 

It is astonishing, yet a fact, that many a 
young fellow, not very strong physically, 
thinks that he ought to have a light indoor 
job, when a few years outdoors at not too 
heavy physical work at the right time of life 
would make a splendid man of him. This 
notion about the light indoor job for 
Johnnie because he isn’t very strong also 
prevails among parents and relatives, and 
we have opportunities to help Johnnie get 
started right in life. 

I take it for granted you’ve heard about 
the safety-first movement for the préven- 
tion of accidents. We carry it a little’ 
farther here, and have a safety-as-a-habit. 
movement. It is really the first-aid idea’ 
applied to health. Hundreds of little acci- 
dents that occur in a big work force are 
kept little by prompt treatment with the 
first-aid kit. 


Contests in FirstzAid Work 


It is surprising to many people, but 
literally true, that first aid can keep down 
sickness. 

As fast as employes realize how much 
sickness is preventable if taken in the 
very first stages and skillfully diagnosed 
and treated, we shall get rid of all except 
the unavoidable sickness, which is real, but 
a very small part of the whole. 

We teach first aid in accidents with a 
series of charts and lessons. The first chart 
and lesson compare the human body to an 
automobile engine, to stress the fact that 
it is a machine. Few Americans will abuse 
a machine and expect it to do its work, but 
they will abuse the body and expect it to 
run right. The bony framework of the body 
is like the automobile engine block—the 
chassis, if you please. The stomach is the 
fuel tank, and the whole intestinal tract is 
comparable to the gasoline line that runs 
to the carburetor. The auto carburetor has 
an intake to mix air with the fuel. So has 
the human body, in the nose, windpipe and 
lungs. The automobile engine runs by ex- 
plosion. So does the human body—infi- 
nitely small explosions of the digested food 
mixed with air and carried through the 
blood stream. The human body has an 
exhaust for the exploded materials in the 
lungs, glands, kidneys and bowels. The 
muscles correspond to the automobile 
transmission system. The heart corre- 
sponds to the water pump, oil pump and 
timing gear. Human fuel generates heat, 
like gasoline, so there must be a radiator or 
cooling system which is the skin, which 
needs frequent baths to do its work prop- 
erly. 

The student is shown how to care for this 
power plant and the machine it drives, in 


' new freak schools 


difficulties such as fractyy 
stroke, gassing, drowni 
ing, and the like. od 
teaching a sporting slant— 
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tween these teams e 
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until an ambulance arrive 
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In this, they 
have rendered a 
service the impor 
tance of which is 
overwhelmingly 
acknowledged 


by the public 


Their Triumph Truly Great 


HETHER a business triumph be truly great __ tires, the great Hardware Wholesalers of the country 
-¥ is commonly determined by the importance to have enabled us to deliver this added troubleless mile- 
| public of the service rendered. age in Mansfield Tires. ; 


In this they have rendered a service, the impor- 
tance of which is now overwhelmingly acknowledged 
by the public. 


Shipments of Mansfield Tires to the Hardware 
Wholesalers are now at a steady rate more than 
double in quantity that of any previous period in our 
twelve years history as Manufacturers Extraordi- 
In accomplishing a new low cost of distributing nary to the Hardware Trade. 


Even a ten percent reduction in the cost of tire 
jeage will save the people of this country over 
centy-five million dollars a year. 


Most users of Mansfield Tires figure their saving, 
lough the added miles they get from them, to be 
(ch more than ten percent. 


\ THE MANSFIELD TIRE © RUBBER COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
4LOON CORDS TRUCK CORDS HEAVY DUTY CORDS REGULAR CORDS FABRIC TIRES 


fanufacturers Extraordinary to the Hardware Trade 


‘eStores Garages Motor Car Dealers Accessory Dealers 


Raybestos is particularly adaptable to 4- 
wheel brake service... Raybestos is woven 
of selected long-fibred asbestos and spe- 
cially treated to resist wear. 


The treatment used is such that the lining 
will give avery uniform action in all kinds 
of weather and under the most severe uses 
and conditions, whether in congested city 
traffic or in hilly or mountainous country. 


Owners who drive with 4-wheel brakes can have 
them relined promptly by going to a Raybestos 
Brake Service Station. Genuine Raybestos will be 
applied correctly by specialists who know 4-wheel 
brake practice—a very important factor. 


SATURDAY 


Illustration shows Raybestos method of 
attaching lining securely to the band 
and how rivets are countersunk, pre- 
venting contact with the brake drums. 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
THE CANADIAN RAYBESTOS CoO,, Ltd 
Peterborough, Ont. 


RAYBESTOS-BELACO, Ltd. 
London, England. 
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ninety-nine in every hundred girls who 
work nowadays expect to marry after three 
to five years, and do marry, and regard this 
instruction as preparation for the manage- 
ment of their future families. Don’t let 
anybody tell you that business has changed 
girls. The modern girl’s grandmother got 


| ready for marriage by filling a hope chest 


full of needlework. The modern girl herself 
uses her brain as a hope chest, and fills it 
with practical home-making knowledge, 
and our health-as-a-habit work is as wel- 
come to her as a dozen hemstitched linen 
tablecloths were to grandma. 

This is a sporting proposition too. Just 
as first-aid teaching for the men has cut our 
accidents 80 per cent in seven or eight 
years, so the health teaching cuts down loss 
of time. We keep a weekly score by regular 
attendance, and department after depart- 
ment shows a lost-time rating of zero week 
after week—which is the home run of this 
game. 

In the course of a year we get about 
everything here except yellow fever— 
though come to think of it, I don’t believe 
we've ever had a case of housemaid’s knee. 
Most of our visitors are well people—appli- 
cants for jobs, and employes who have 
learned to come in for a regular yearly ex- 
amination. Every applicant for a job now- 
adays must be examined by the company 
doctor, and a good many dread it, being 
afraid that some physical handicap will dis- 


| qualify them. Actually very few persons 


are rejected for medical reasons. Here and 
there we find somebody seeking an office 
job when its confinement would be harmful, 
and again some fellow overestimates his 
strength in hunting a rough job with an out- 
door gang. Periodical examinations of em- 
ployes show that most of them are in good 
shape, and the occasional trouble that might 
lead to a breakdown is found and corrected. 


-Saving the Company’s Time 


When I first came here people were 
really afraid of a medical examination— 
they thought the doctor, after looking them 
over, would say that they had so many 
more days to live! Now they know that 
even in serious conditions the doctor can 
often help them multiply the fancied num- 
ber of days of remaining life and probably 
carry them on into a ripe old age. Not 
by pills or powders, either, but a little sen- 
sible advice concerning habits, and liberal 
doses of cheerfulness and optimism. I don’t 
know whether there was any real basis for 
that idea of you-have-just-so-many-more- 
days-to-live stuff, but there isn’t any of it 
in our department. We don’t know how 
long anybody has to live. But we do know 
that many folks set out to reach the century 
mark and enjoy every minute of living when 


NO.1 IS FRONT AND 
NO. 2 IS REAR VIEW 
OF A SUMMER CAMP, 
BUILT FOR HIMSELF BY 
A MOVIE DIRECTOR 


DRAWN BY FRANK HANLEY 
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mankind. 
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the country are one of the 
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country, in my opinion. 
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_ Europe—a fact perhaps not well known but easily explained. 


In lithe, athletic, spirited performance, the Chandler 
offers certain qualities that even the hand-built cars of 
Europe do not possess. For the Pikes Peak Motor is 
exclusive to Chandler. 


Its economy in gasoline, oil and tires appeals to the 
thrifty Continental; and unfailing dependability is essen- 
tial where service stations are few and far between. 


But in addition to these purely mechanical aspects, 
there is another important consideration. That is 
_ Chandler’s distinguished appearance —its notable grace 


and aristocracy of line. 


Europe has been the inspiration of many trends in 


motor car body design. So it is only natural that Europe 
should prefer the American car that represents a singu- 
larly successful development of its own ideas in style and 
luxury — Metropolitan Sedan $2195 —Coach Imperial 
$1595—f. 0. b. Cleveland. 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY y CLEVELAND 
Export Department, 1819 Broadway, New York City Cable Address, ‘*Chanmotor’” 


HANDLER 
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For filling your grease-gun 


For filling your grease-cups 


‘[he job of greasing your car 
can now be clean and quick 


O load your high-pressure grease-gun, to pack 

grease-cups, or to lubricate the chassis of your 
car, simply squeeze the big Veedol Grease tube — 
just as you would a tube of tooth paste—and the 
job’s done. You get just the right amount of grease, 
right where you want it. 


This new handy tube makes the job of greasing 
your car clean, quick and easy. No more grease- 
smudged hands, ruined clothes or soiled upholstery. 


Veedol Grease, made in Tide Water’s own refinery, 
is of the same high and uniform quality as Veedol 
lubricating oils, In addition to having the consistency 
of excellent grease, it possesses the lubricating proper- 
ties of high grade petroleum oil. 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, Eleven Broad- 
way, New York (main office); Boston, Newark, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, Columbus, 
Dallas, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland (Oregon). 


The price is only thirty- 
five cents. Buy one of 
the new tubes today. Al- 
ways keep a fresh tube 
in your garage and un- 
der the seat of your car 
—and then you will 
discover a new pleasure 
and efficiency in the 
care of your automobile. 


Each tube in an 
individual carton 


5 + 


EEDOL GREAS 


VE Pressure Grease Guns-Grease Cups-Chassis Lubrication 
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oliice Coll 


NEWMAN LEVY 


Police Commissioner Enright, of New York 
City, has just established a college for police- 
men.—News item. 


WALKED across the campus of the new 

Police College with my friend, the dean. 
Except for the two green lights that shone 
brightly before the library building, it 
looked pretty much like many other college 
campuses I had visited. Here and there I 
could see eager college boys with books 
under their arms hurrying to classes. 

“What degree do you confer here?’ I 
asked the dean. 

“The third degree of course,’”’ he said, 
bowing pleasantly to a bright-looking lad 
who passed us on his way to the classroom. 
“That’s one of our best students,”’ said the 
dean. ‘‘He was just elected to Phi Beta 
Copper.” 

A group of students was seated on the 
steps of one of the buildings singing one of 
their merry college songs. I tried to hear 
the words: 


“Oh, Angeline, sweet Angeline, 
You are my own shoplifting queen. 
I'll tap you lightly on the bean, 
And pinch you quick, 
My Angeline.” 


“Tell me,” I asked, ‘‘what courses do 
you have here?” 

‘‘Well,”’ said the dean, “for those who 
need it we have elementary courses in 
Raiding and Rioting.”’ 

““That’s interesting,”’ I said. 

“And then,” continued the dean, “‘we 
have courses in Ancient and Modern Mys- 
tery. Those are among our most popular 
courses. And then, to teach the young idea 
to shoot, we have quite thorough courses in 
Elementary and Higher Automatics.” 

*“What’s Higher Automatics?” 

““Why, triggernometry, of course,” said 
the dean. 

‘“How about languages?”’ I inquired. 

“Ah,” replied the dean. “‘We lay great 
emphasis here on languages. Perhaps you’d 
like to hear a class in session?”’ 

We went up the steps of one of the build- 
ings and entered a large sunny classroom. 
A student on his feet was reciting while the 
young man seated beside him was prompt- 
ing him in a hoarse whisper from a book 
surreptitiously concealed on his lap, so I 
knew that the Police College was run on 
the most approved modern principles. It 
made me homesick for my own Alma 
Mater. 

“Now read that passage again,” said the 
instructor. 

““*& mockey cannon who just done a 
stretch in stir was friskin’ a pie-eyed gob 
when he pipes a flat-foot comin’. “I gotta 
beat it,” says the yegg. ‘I guess I better 
lay off this stew. If that bull cops me with 
them irons on me it’ll set me back a coupla 
grand to fix it.””’” 

“Now translate,’”’ said the instructor. 

“**& highwayman of foreign extraction, 
said the student, prompted audibly by his 
neighbor, ‘‘‘who had recently been released 
from incarceration in a penal institution, 
was searching an intoxicated seaman when 
he became aware of the approach of an 
officer of the law. “I believe it would be 
discreet for me to depart,’’ soliloquized the 
ex-felon. “I had better refrain from further 
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molesting this inebriate, fc 
of the law apprehends me 
arms concealed about my 
involve an outlay of sever: 
lars to extricate myself froy 
authorities.’’’”’ 

“Besides modern langu: 
we came out again onto t 
you teach any of the dea 

“We have a course in ( 
dean, “for our advanced 
course in Traffic Regulatir 
esting. In the final exami 
half the class flunked.” 

“Ts it as difficult as all t 

“One of the hardest 
to get a passing mark, 
student has to be ab 
chalant unconcerned ¢ 
of motorists just reach t 
he has to be able to rais 
so as to stop them sudd 
students find it hard 3 
insufficient warning, — 
the course in Label Pa 

“What's that?” 

“We call it Traffic 
“The pupils have to | 
stopping motor cars 
their windshields to 
ers have purchased 
police balls, dances 

“Concerts?” I 

“Certainly. Our 
the most important in 
ing crime is becoming one 
portant functions of a 
force. Police-band rehea 
club rehearsals take up s 
time nowadays that the 
haven’t much time left 
criminals.” 

“That’s strange,” I said 

‘Read the papers,” said 
public function is compl 
Police Glee Club, and n 
visitor would feel that he h 
received if the Police Band 
pier to greet him.” 

“How about student 
asked. | 

“Well,’”? the dean ansy 
“boys will be boys, you ki 
their frats and their : 
There’s the Handcuff ar 
that’s the most exclusive. | 
the young man who is tap]! 
Nightstick has an experien(! 
forget in a hurry.” | 

“Really?” 

“Last year on Tap D 
juniors had to be taken to { 
they were tapped. We : 
and inter-class fights here} 
other colleges.” 

“That’s what I’d like } 
“T’ve always regretted thd 
early enough to witness th 
old Roman arenas. Bi 
sophomore flag rush at! 
would be worth traveling 

“The class fights in the ! 
are the best. Do you kn 
called?”’ 

“What?” I asked. 

“Why, bull fights, of ¢ 
dean. 
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Greatest of All 


Essex Values 


Greatest of All Essex Years 


Nothing shows the dominance of the Super-Six principle so clearly as the 
enormous success of Essex. Its advantages in performance, reliability and riding 


its unrivalled value. 


ease are absolutely exclusive. Its qualities were never known in this price field. 
| And the landslide proportion of Essex buying is the great public verdict of 


‘Hudson-Essex Now World’s Largest Selling 6-Cylinder Cars 


Built by Hudson, Essex not only shares the 
advantages of the famous Super-Six patents, 
but also the value-building supremacy of their 
enormous combined production. 


In quality Hudson and Essex are alike. The 
patents which account for Hudson’s famous 
reputation for performance, reliability and 


long life are responsible for the same qualities 
in, Essex. 

Because greatest value for the money has always 
been the one policy and issue with Hudson- 
Essex, they have earned their reputation as the 
‘“‘World’s Greatest Values.” Everyone says it. 
Sales prove it. 


é 


e Than 1000 Hudson-Essex Sales Daily 
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Multiplying oa Dividing «) 
VERYWHERE, from thousands of offices, stores and 
factories come glowing reports of the remarkable effi- 
ciency of Sundstrand machines. Especially is emphasis laid 
upon the value of direct subtraction—a feature introduced 
by Sundstrand in moderate priced machines and thus made 
available to every business, large and small. 


The other famous Sundstrand features are found in all models 
—automatic column selection; simple, speedy ten-key key- 
board; automatic-shift multiplication; one-hand control; 100% 
printed procf; forced printing of totals; portability. 


Re-orders tell the story. There are thousands 
of Sundstrand machines in daily use. 


Send the coupon for complete information 
SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE CO., Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. 


Sales and Service Stations LCverywhere in the United States and Foreign Countries 


Sundstrand 


THE SIMPLEX LINE OF ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINES ~ 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE CO., Dept. B-6, Rockford, Ill. 


Send complete information concerning figuring machines checked below: 
(J With Direct Subtraction [1] Without Direct Subtraction 
1) With Automatic Cross-Tabulator Carriage 
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HE biggest man in the rigger gang 
Is lantern-jawed Jerry O’ Teel. 
He’s boss, of course, by right of force 
And a wow at pushing steel. 
He knows about channels and reénforced 
panels 
And rivets and I-beams and power. 
He'll walk two-by-fours at forty-eight floors, 
But he only gets two bucks an hour. 


If ever you stop in the carpenters’ shop, 
Just look wp Oscar the Swede. 

You'll find him there with a big steel square 
And a miter that you can’t read. 

He can hang oak doors or lay hardwood floors, 
And for him, building forms is just play. 

He’ll frame a roof truss with nary a fuss, 
But he only gets fourteen a day. 


The master mechanic is Angus McBannock, 
The handiest guy on the dump. ‘ 
He gives steam to the masons and air to the 

caissons 
And knows the heat loss of each pump. 
It’s a copper-bound cinch to set up a winch 
And to fix wp a knock or a squeak. 
If a mixer goes sour it’s jake in an hour, 
But he only gets eighty a week. 


Young Johnny Hume in the drafting room 
Pushes a pencil all day. 
He checks over plans and quite understands 
That he’s making too damned much pay. 
He’s learned about stresses and plaster web 
meshes, 
But only in books, so I hear. 
Just as if college could give a guy knowledge! 
And he’s getting twelve hundred a year! 
—Charles Dean Chamberlin. 


Rimes for Mary 


THE VACUUM CLEANER 


Y MOTHER says if I swaller dirt 
My stummick is almost sure to hurt; 
But our vacuwm cleaner gobbles grit 
And dust and dirt, and thrives on it! 


BILLY B. JONES 


Billy B. Jones wouldn't hark to his mother ; 
She’d say one thing—he’d do another. 


Billy B. Jones wouldn’t hark to his father ; 
All he would say was “I can’t bother!”’ 


Up on her knee his mother yanked him; 
“Do as your father says!”’ so she spanked 
him. 


Up on his knee his father yanked him; 
““Do as your mother says!” so he spanked 
him. 


Billy B. Jones has changed completely ; 
Now he harks to his parents sweetly,’ 


Billy B. Jones fears he might distress ’em 
So when his mother speaks, Billy says 
“Yessum!” 


His re-frack-shus-ness is lesser ; 
When his father speaks, Billy says “ Yes- 
Sofie 
OUR CANARY 


We had a canary, his name was James. 
He might have had several other names, 
But of course he wouldn’t of been the same 
If George or Reginald was his name. 


We had a cat named Millicent May 
Who ate our canary up one day; 

And that was naughty of Millicent May, 
But cats will often behave that way. 


So James got swallowed, and there he lay 
Right in the middle of Millicent May, 


And now my comickle 
That Millicent’s Mi 


We have a big ole wogga anc 
him Percy § 

Because he Percy-cutes the 
bit of mercy; ; 

And Uncle says that’s fair 
aren’t very nice, 

They Mercy-lessly Perey 
cuting mice! 


BINGO 


A Bingo hurt is a hurt tha 

Or a hurt that was—an 
wasn't! 

You screw your face up gc 

Then you say “Bingo” 
right! a 


A scratch on the finger, abi 
Is a Bingo hurt if it don't 
And once my finger was ¢1 
But I said “‘ Bingo!” I did, 
THAT shows how terribly? 


THE BATH 


It’s not so bad taking a ser 
With water that’s warm in 
And soapy and splashy 
You come out all clean and 
But if you ask me what I 1 
I think I would rather bi 


eT 


Any Lover to Hi. 


HERE you have been 
More thickly, and the 
Where you have touched it 


Where you have been, and 
The world is fair—so fair! 
Your laughter trembles in t 


Where you have been I wai 
The lilies and the grass 
Utter your beauty as I pas 


Even the blind clouds unde 
What loveliness by all 1s s¢ 
Who walk where you are, ¢ 


—Mary 1 


The Fat Little F 


HE fat little flivver’s an 
Nobody loves it any mor 

It has a smashed hood anyh 
And an engine knock, ai 
door. 
Deep in its soul is a hidden 
It’s been turned in for a ” 


The fat little flivver still beli 
That the children will eli: 
Deep in its little tin heart w 
For the picnic grove wher’ 
But to those joys its age is ¢ 
It’s been turned in for a big 


The fat little flivver, they lov 
The center of all their wo 
Proud as a king in his etta 
Out in the shed by the pi 
But all those scenes are van 
It’s been turned in for a big 


Fat little flivver, don’t sot 
Be still, I will tell you 
Somewhere, still, there 
And children hangin 
You're homely and old.. 
They'll love you as m 


Listen! The salesman. 
And—five—six childr 
you! 


THE 


... and right there we stopped—on 
ve 6 of Better Homes from Old Houses. 
’ there was a sketch with simple plans 
ch showed us exactly what alterations 
/e needed to make our out-of-date 
(ise attractive.” 


ind with the Barrett Book, Better 
ines from. Old Houses, to guide you, won- 
(s can be accomplished with your old 
lce. Prepared by a staff of leading ar- 
sects, this book has proved its value to 
ire than 200,000 American home-own- 

It shows all the common types of 
| American houses—and then shows 
'ctical sketches and suggestions for 
‘king them beautiful, more comfortable 
it worth more money. 


n Better Homes from Old Houses, you 
| sure to find alteration hints that will 
) ve practical for your house. And only 
( cents in stamps brings this valuable 
le book to your door. 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Je turned to page 6— 


There was the very idea 
| for altering our old house” 


While you are considering the remodel- 
ing of your home, you will very naturally 
give some thought to the question of a 
new roof. 


The roof is so important 


Real estate men will tell you that noth- 
ing adds more to the charm and value of a 
house than a fine roof—colorful, durable, 
fire-safe. Here’s a statement that points 
straight to Barrett Giant Shingles. 


These Giants were specially designed 
for reroofing. Extra thick and extra big 
(12” x 14”), they can be laid right over 
the old roof. And they’re beautiful! Sur- 
faced with everlasting mineral in fadeless 
moss-green, soft red or shadowy blue- 
black. Never need painting or staining— 
never rot or rust. Finally, they’re fire-safe! 


See these new Barrett Giants. Your 
hardware, building supply or lumber 
dealer will show them to you. 


af. 
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Old House Plans: Second floor above, 
Jirst floor below 


Remodeled House Plans: Second floor 
above, first floor below 


Don’t Miss This Book 
of Remodeled Homes! 


“Better Homes from Old Houses” 
makes home remodeling simple and eco- 
nomical. Every step is carefully explained 
in plans, sketches and text. Here you find 
all the short cuts to a modern comfortable 
home. Your hardware, lumber or building 
supply merchant has this book. Or— 

You can get a copy promptly by writ- V/ 
ing The Barrett Company, enclosing ten 
cents in stamps. 


THE BARRETT COM PANY 
40 Rector Street New York City 


IN CANADA 
The Barrett Company, Limited 
2021 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
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Faster Turnover— 
Bigger Profits 


N thousands of instances Remington demonstrations have 

given merchants new ideas of what a modern cash register 
can do for them; paving the way to more and easier control of 
their business, to greater economies, increased turnover, and 
bigger profits. 


Merchants know Remington as one of the country’s leading 
manufacturers, with over a century’s successful experience. 
That’s why so many accept this invitation: ‘‘Seea Remington 
before you buy”’. 


A demonstration will put you under no obligation. Don’t 
wait for a salesman to call, but write or telephone the nearest 
Remington office today. Learn how a new, improved 
Remington Cash Register will help you make more money. 


Remington Offices: 


Akron, Ohio Jacksonville, Fla. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Albany, N. Y. Jersey City, N. J. San Antonio, Tex. 
Atlanta, Ga. Kansas City, Mo. San Diego, Calif. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 


Lansing, Mich. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Sioux City, Iowa 
Spokane, Wash. 


Bridgeport, Conn, Madison, Wis. Springfield, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Memphis, Tenn. St. Louis, Mo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Miami, Fla. St. Paul, Minn. 
Charlotte, N. C. Milwaukee, Wis. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. inneapolis, Minn. Tacoma, Wash. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Nashville, Tenn. Tampa, Fla. 
Cleveland, Ohio Newark, N. J. Toledo, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio New Haven, Conn. Toronto, Ont. 
Dallas, Tex. New Orleans, La. Trenton, N. J. 
Davenport, Iowa New York City Utica, N. Y. 


Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fargo, N. D. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Oakland, Calif. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Reading, Pa. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Remington Cash Register Co., Inc. 
Factory and General Sales Office, Ilion, N. Y. 
Subsidiary of Remington Arms Company, Inc. 

Makers of Remington Firearms, Ammunition and Cutlery 


Vancouver, B. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


In Canada: 


Toronto, Ont. 
Vancouver, B. C. 


In Canada: Remington Cash Register Company of Canada, Ltd. 
557 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 904 Robson St., Vancouver, B.C. 


Remington, 
cash registers 


addicted to honing razors, and would 
eagerly hone half a dozen razors for persons 
with whom he struck up casual acquaint- 
anceships in the smoking rooms of Pull- 
man cars. 

Even more violent than his razor-honing 
frenzy was his absorbing zeal for acquiring 
ancient clocks with a marked disinclination 
for keeping time, and giving the insides of 
the clocks his personal attention until he 
had healed their maladies and overcome 
their objections to running. 

A clock, to him, is inflaming to the emo- 
tions and exciting to the fancy beyond any 
other inanimate object. Fight against the 
craving for clock repairing as he will, it al- 
ways conquers him in the end. He may 
solemnly swear off on clock repairing with 
such seriousness as to convince the most 
skeptical of his good intentions; but let 
him be confronted ten minutes later by a 
fine old banjo clock, and all the old craving 
springs into being again and rages through 
him like a spring flood until he can get the 
article in his hands and remove with low 
moans of satisfaction the face, the main- 
spring and sixty-nine assorted cogwheels. 

When he first entered the Attorney- 
General’s office in the Department of Jus- 
tice, his eye fell on a mantel clock, and he 
had to be forcibly restrained from inter- 
rupting the proceedings by taking it down 
and tearing out its insides. 

For a time the investigators hoped to 
prove that he had succeeded in cornering 
the antique-clock market in Vermont, and 
had thus become a trust; but it soon devel- 
oped that there were a few antique clocks 
that he had failed to acquire. So the inves- 
tigators delved deeper into his fondness for 
tinkering with machinery; and at length 
their efforts were rewarded by discovering 
distinct signs that he had probably been 
in some measure responsible for building 
up the great phonograph industry. 


In League With Edison 


It appears that back in 1877, when he 
was teaching school in the town of Mt. 
Holly, he boarded at the home of Ira 
Davenport, the Mt. Holly blacksmith. 
Some time before that a young man named 
John Lawson had boarded with Ira Daven- 
port, and had then gone away and entered 
the employ of one Thomas Edison, of New 
Jersey, who was messing around with a 
blame-fool invention that was calculated to 
reproduce the human voice. At any rate, 
while John Garibaldi Sargent was boarding 
with Ira Davenport, John Lawson came 
back for a vacation; and with him he had a 
model of this blame-fool contraption that 
Edison had handed to him for experimental 
purposes. 

When one talked into the machine a 
needle was supposed to make marks on a 


PHOTO, FROM ANDERSON MC CULLY 


Cape Horn; Columbia River 


piece of tin foil that was f 
inder on the blame thin, 
later would reproduce { 
caused them; but the tro 
that if the needle was elo, 
tin foil to make marks, it 
holes in addition—which 
thing. So John Garibaldi: 
Lawson got their heads t 
tween them evolved the id 
needle with a piece of felt, 
yield a little when it tou 
over-hard, and consequent 
holes. 

Therefore there are indi: 
Garibaldi Sargent had a | 
fecting of the original p 
might therefore, without ; 
very much, have the finger 
at him as an encourager a} 
great phonograph industry 
investigators rushed gleefu 
damning facts to their pal 
ployers, who saw their gre: 
against the Republican 
slowly crumbling to some’ 
a hole instead of a proud ; 


A Super:Tin 


But even this informatic 
cause the wise gentlemen t 
lid; for it was at once aj 
that the great voting po 
United States is addicted | 
tools, and that the news o 
Sargent’s super-tinkering 
more firmly in their minds 
was a concentrated and th 
sirable sample of the plair 

No ray of hope came to 
men when they subsequi 
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(1a multiplicity of tire types and sizes... Balloons 
‘balloons... nominal size Cords... oversize Cords 
f every quality, grade and degree... how are 
sigle out the type best measuring to your indi- 
[nsportation requirements? 


vere the experience and integrity of the Diamond Tire 
; become an invaluable asset. 


"1e type of business man the Diamond Tire Distributor 
abeen long in the business ...a success... selected by 
shis methods are sound, modern, and clean ... who ex- 
‘dividual service beyond the elementary sale of a tire 
inest grade of tire merchant. The fact that the backbone 


ess is Diamond Tire Quality illustrates his standing. 


1:a Diamond Tire Distributor on tires ... whether you 
¢ipment for a motor car, bus, commercial car, or truck. 
}ovide your needs! 


AOND RUBBER COMPANY, Inc., AKRON, OHIO 
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Diamond Serves . . . economically 


—all motor transportation re- 
quirements with these tires: 


tt 


DIAMOND CORD 
for passenger and delivery cars. 


DIAMOND BALLOON 


all types of passenger cars. 
| dicle Lowel 


HEAVY SERVICE CORD 
buses, trucks and commercial cars. 


DIAMOND “TITAN” CORD 


lightweight cars. 


Fat e 


DOUBLE DIAMOND FABRIC 
Dependable quality for lightweight cars. 


Tat it 


Diamond Red and Gray Tubes 
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This watch chain 
was designed 
for summer wear 


Ir secures the watch neatly 
when the vest is left behind. 
During the hot morning at the 
office or shop—the afternoon of 
golf—the long sunny days in 
the open—during all these vest- 
less hours the Simmons Belt 
Chain will be worn. 


Its strong, patented clasp 
locks securely around the belt. 
Yet, at the desire of the wearer, 
the pressure of a finger releases 
it. The Belt Chain is exactly 
the right length to reach from 
belt to watch pocket in a grace- 
ful curve. 

The Belt Chain shows the fin- 
ished craftsmanship 
of all Simmons Chains 
and same variety of 
link designs. Gold, 
green gold or Plati- 
numgold is drawn 
over stout base metal 

by the special Simmons 
process of manufacture. 


Your jeweler believes 
in Simmons Belt Chains. 
They are reasonably 

priced—from $2.50 
tor SILOS Me Fee oun 
mons Company, 
Attleboro, Mass. 


ait 


titan 


tke 
oshese 
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In the panel 
above the links 
are twice enlarged. 


The swivel says 
it's a Simmons 


SIMMONS 


TRADE MARK 


CHAINS 


Ps THIS SUBSTANTIAL 
SHELL OF GOLD 
is drawn over a 
core of base metal 
in the making of 
every Simmons 
Chain. From the 
original ingot (illus- 
trated half actual 
size) until the 
smallest link has 
been wrought out, 
the ratio of gold 
to base metal is 
constant. 
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OMUJPILIEX —By Blanche Goodman 


“AFTERNOON,” called Uncle Peter to 

Viney as he paused in front of her cabin, 
hung his hat on one of the semi-occasional 
palings in the fence, and mopped his brow 
with a bright bandanna. 

“‘Come in and rest yo’self,’’ called Viney, 
pointing to a place beside her on the cabin 
porch steps. 

Uncle Peter hobbled in. 

““How’s eve’ybody up at de Big House?”’ 
The dwelling of Colonel and Mis’ Fanny 
Slocum was always referred to in this man- 
ner by its black satellites. 

“Dey’s all fine. I jest finished helpin’ 
Mis’ Fanny houseclean, aginst Mis’ May 
an’ de chillen come on a visit fum Nashville. 
You know Mis’ May’s done been cured.” 

“Cured?” echoed Uncle Peter. “Why, I 
ain’t even heerd tell ’at she was ailin’. 
Whut she been cured of?” 

“Uncle Peter’’—and Viney made room 
for him beside her—‘‘you ’members back 
yondah in de olden days when Doctah Luke 
Randall was livin’, how we went to him ef 
we was feelin’ po’ly? He’d tell us to poke 
out ouah tongues, an’ after takin’ a look, 
he’d say, ‘Cal’mel’ er ‘Pa’goric,’ as de case 
mought be. Er maybe he’d tell us to go on 
home an’ fo’git about hit, dat dey wan’t 
nothin’ de matter wid you but ’magination, 
nohow. An’ as I ricollecks hit, folks seemed 
to be ’bout as well an’ healthy in dem days 
as dey is now, if not mo’ so. 

“Hit was jes’ two kinds er doctahs den,” 
continued Viney, ‘“‘folks, an’ hoss. All er 
dat’s done gone an’ been changed. Now’- 
days, doctahs is called specialties, an’ all de 
ailments whut’s in de books is bavided up 
*mongst ’em.” 

“But,” said Uncle Peter, evincing some 
impatience, “I cain’t figgah out whut all 
dat got to do wid Mis’ May.” 

“T’m a-comin’ to Mis’ May right now. 
You see, ’bout a yeah ago she begin gittin’ 
nuvvus an’ cross an’ thin, an’ 
couldn’t nobody seem to find out 
what ’uz de matter wid her. She 
went to one specialty aftah de 
other, an’ de ’pinion, inginerally, 
seemed to be dat she was suf- 
ferin’ wid some kind er infrac- 
tion.” 

“Tn whut?” 

“Infraction, Uncle Peter,” said 
Viney importantly. ‘‘ Mis’ Fanny 
say dat folks gits infractions fum 
pizen backin’ up in de systern, 
an’ dat de specialties has done 
found out dat de different kinds er 
miseries you gits come fum dat 
cause. Dey’zaminated Mis’ May 
fo’ eve’y kind er infraction dey is, 
befo’ dey give up. Den one er 
Mis’ May’s frien’s ax ’em why 
don’ Mistah Tom take her up 
No’th to insult a specialty whut 
am still mo’ new-fangled den de 
home ones, an’ find out ef she’s 
sufferin’ fum expressions.” 

““Expressions?’” Uncle Peter 
turned a wide-eyed gaze of in- 
quiry upon Viney. 

“Dat’s whut I said, Uncle 
Peter, an’ de explainment of dat 
word am somep’n like dis, fum 
what Mis’ Fanny tell me: Jes’ 
like infractions comes fum pizen 
backin’ up in yo’ body, expres- 
sions am cause’ by a lot er notions 
backin’ up in yo’ haid, an’ churnin’ 
round, an’ chawin’ on each other, 
twel de nuvvus systern is all up- 
sot, jes’ like de body systern. She 
say dat agemman by de name er 
Fraud done ’skivered ’bout ex- 
pressions, an’ dat he was de fust 
one whut found out how to he’p 
folks git shed of ’em. De spe- 
cialty dey was aimin’ to take Mis’ 
May to, had done went to school 
to Doctah Fraud, hit seem’, an’ 


Mis’ Fanny say dat he didn’ only cure folks 
of havin’ expressions, but he learnt ’em how 
to git rid of dey complexions too. Dat las’ 
part I didn’ un’erstand ’bout so well, but I 
sho’ did un’erstand ’bout whut havin’ de 
expressions means. I had ’em oncet my- 
self.” 

“Sho’ ’nough?”’ breathed Uncle Peter. 

“Yes. Hit was de time I went ovah to 
Nashville to help Classy, Mis’ May’s cook, 
take keer of de two chillen while Mis’ May 
was at de horsepital, havin’ a apparition. 
Mis’ May an’ Mistah Tom had rented out 
dey house in de country an’ come in town 
de year befo’ I went ovah, an’ dey was 
livin’ in a department buildin’ at dat time. 
Uncle Peter, I’m tellin’ you, dat ef ever 
anyone wants to make me suffer fo’ my sins 
on dis earf dey ain’t only got to do but jes’ 
one thing, an’ dat am to fo’ce me to go an’ 
live in one er dem kind er places. Why, you 
cain’t even show off yo’ good temper in ’em, 
let alone yo’ bad one, which no one ain’t 
cravin’ to make public, nohow. 

*‘T couldn’t even sing, dat de folks over- 
haid didn’t phome down to please keep dat 
cat quiet. Er ef I rocked de baby to sleep, 
de folks below us sent up word dat I chuck 
de plasterin’ down on’em. You’d think dat 
dem folks bein’ so p’tic’lous wid us ’d be de 
very ones to keep quiet deyselves, wouldn’t 
you? Well, ’bout two o’clock in de mawn- 
ins, hit’d sound like de people upstairs took 
a sudden notion to move out, an’ pitch de 


funnisher back an’ foth to each other an’ 


drap a dresser er a table on de flo’ ev’y now 
an’ den to see ef hit would stand de strain 
of bein’ carried downstairs. Dey’d keep 
up dey racket a hour or two, an’ ’bout time 
dey changed dey minds an’ decide to keep 
payin’ rent whar dey is some un in de 
department below us begin playin’ de 
Memphis Blues on de phonygraph, an’ de 
sound.come up de airy-way as plain as ef 
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Cathedral Spire, Yosemite Park, California 
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Twins! A surpassing pencil, team mate 
for a now world-famous pen 


Today you may have them both in one handsome set. Built 
by standards that measure the world’s finest craftsmanship, 
Sheaffer’s jade pen and pencil are aggressive and substantial 
factors in America’s high-reaching success. Beauty that 
compels attention, quality that defies hard usage! The pen 
is Sheaffer’s Lifetime, with iridium nib, guaranteed without 
limit. And the pencil is a twin masterpiece, with triple 
lead control—propel-repel-expel. Both are made of jewel- 
like Radite, of radiant color and imperishable strength. And 
they carry the great endorsement of unparalleled demand. 
America is today using them to write its message of success. 


“Lifetime” pen, $8.75—pencil, $3.75—guaranteed. Others lower 
At better stores everywhere 
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appreciably in looks. Kay Derrick was one 
of them. He would then have observed 
that his views on her appearance had been 
sound. Her eyes, as he had predicted, were 
blue—a very dark, warm blue like the sky 
on a summer night—and her hair, such of it 
as was visible beneath a becoming little 
hat, was of a soft golden brown. The third 
thing he would have noticed about her was 
that she looked tired. And, indeed, she 
was. It was her daily task to present herself 
at the house of a certain Mrs. Winnington- 
Bates, in Thurloe Square, South Kensing- 
ton, to read to that lady and to attend 
to her voluminous correspondence. And 
nobody who knew Mrs. Winnington-Bates 
at all intimately would have disputed the 
right of any girl who did this to look as 
tired as she pleased. 

The omnibus arrived and Kay climbed 
the steps to the roof. The conductor pre- 
sented himself, punch in hand. 

“*Fez, pliz.” 

“‘Valley Fields,” said Kay. 

**Q,” said the conductor. 

He displayed no excitement as he handed 
her the ticket, none of that anxious concern 
exhibited by those who met the young man 
with the banner marked Excelsior; for the 
days are long past when it was considered 
rather a dashing adventure to journey to 
Valley Fields. Two hundred years ago, 
when highwaymen roved West Kensington 
and snipe were shot in Regent Street, this 
pleasant suburb in the Postal Division S. E. 
21 was a remote spot to which jaded bucks 
and beaux would ride when they wanted to 
get really close to Nature. But now that 
vast lake of brick and asphalt which is 
London has flooded its banks and engulfed 
ite 

The Valley Fields of today is a mass of 
houses, and you may reach it not only by 
omnibus but by train, and even by tram. 

It was a place very familiar to Kay now, 
so that at times she seemed to have been 
there all her life; and yet actually only a 
few months had elapsed since she had been 
washed up on its shores like a piece of 
flotsam; or, to put the facts with less 
imagery, since Mr. Wrenn, of San Rafael, 
Burberry Road, had come forward on the 
death of her parents and offered her a home 
there. This Mr. Wrenn being the bad 
Uncle Matthew who in the dim past— 
somewhere around the year 1905—splashed 
a hideous blot on the Derrick escutcheon 
by eloping with Kay’s Aunt Enid. 

Kay had been a child of two at the time, 
and it was not till she was eight that she 
heard the story, her informant being young 
Willoughby Braddock, the stout boy who, 
with the aid of a trustee, owned the great 
house and estates adjoining Midways. It 
was a romantic story—of a young man 
who had come down to do Midways for the 
Stately-Homes-of-England series appear- 
ing in the then newly established Pyke’s 
Home Companion; who in the process of 
doing it had made the acquaintance of the 
sister of its owner; and who only a few 
weeks later had induced her to run away 
and marry him, thereby—according to the 
viewpoint of the family—ruining her chances 
in this world and her prospects in the next. 

For twenty years Matthew Wrenn had 
been the family outcast, and now time had 
accomplished one more of its celebrated 
revenges. The death of Colonel Derrick, 
which had followed that of his wife by a 
few months, had revealed the fact that in 
addition to Norman blood he had also had 
the simple faith which the poet ranks so 
much more highly—it taking the form of 
trusting prospectuses which should not 
have deceived a child and endeavoring to 
make up losses caused by the diminishing 
value of land with a series of speculations, 
each of them more futile and disastrous 
than the last. His capital had gone to the 
four winds, Midways had gone to the mort- 
gagees, and Kay, apprised of these facts by 
a sympathetic family lawyer, had gone to 
Mr. Matthew Wrenn, now for many years 
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the editor of that same Pyke’s Home Com- 
panion of which he had once been the mere 
representative. 

The omnibus stopped at the corner of 
Burberry Road, and Kay, alighting, walked 
toward San Rafael. Burberry Road is not 
one of the more fashionable and wealthy 
districts of Valley Fields, and most of the 
houses in it are semidetached. San Rafael 
belonged to this class, being joined, like a 
stucco Siamese Twin, in indissoluble union 
to its next-door neighbor, Mon Repos. It 
had in front of it a strip of gravel, two 
apologetic-looking flower beds with ever- 
greens in them, a fence, and in the fence a 
gate, modeled on the five-barred gates of 
the country. 

Out of this gate, as Kay drew near, there 
came an elderly gentleman, tall, with gray 
hair and a scholarly stoop. 

“Why, hullo, darling,’ said Kay. ‘“Where 
are you off to?” 

She kissed her uncle affectionately, for 
she had grown very fond of him in the 
months of their companionship. 

‘Just popping round to have a chat with 
Cornelius,”’ said Mr. Wrenn. ‘I thought 
I might get a game of chess.”’ 

In actual years Matthew Wrenn was on 
the right side of fifty; but as editors of 
papers like Pyke’s Home Companion are 
apt to do, he looked older than he really 
was. He was a man of mild and dreamy 
aspect, and it being difficult to imagine him 
in any dashing réle, Kay rather supposed 
that the energy and fire which had pro- 
duced the famous elopement must have 
come from the lady’s side. 

“Well, don’t be late for dinner,”’ she said. 
“Ts Willoughby in?”’ 

“T left him in the garden.’’ Mr. Wrenn 
hesitated. ‘‘That’s a curious young man, 
Kay.” 

“Tt’s an awful shame that he should be 
inflicted on you, darling,” said Kay. ‘‘ His 
housekeeper shooed him out of his house, 
you know. She wanted to give it a thor- 
ough cleaning. And he hates staying at 
clubs and hotels, and I’ve known him all 
my life, and he asked me if we could put 
him up, and—well, there you are. But 
cheer up, it’s only for tonight.”’ 

“My dear, you know I’m only too glad 
to put up any friend of yours. But he’s 
such a peculiar young fellow. I have been 
trying to talk to him for an hour, and all 
he does is to look at me like a goldfish.” 

“Like a goldfish?’ 

“Yes, with his eyes staring and his lips 
moving without any sound coming from 
them.” 

Kay laughed. 

“It’s his speech. I forgot to tell you. The 
poor lamb has got to make a speech tonight 
at the annual dinner of the Old Boys of his 
school. He’s never made one before, and 
it’s weighing on his mind terribly.” 

Mr. Wrenn looked relieved. 

“Oh, I didn’t know. Honestly, my dear, 
I thought that he must be mentally de- 
ficient.” He looked at his watch. “‘ Well, if 
you think you can entertain him, I will be 
going along.” 

Mr. Wrenn went on his way; and Kay, 
passing through the five-barred gate, fol- 
lowed the little gravel path which skirted 
the house and came into the garden. 

Like all the gardens in the neighborhood, 
it was a credit to its owner—on the small 
side, but very green and neat and soothing. 
The fact that, though so widely built over, 
Valley Fields has not altogether lost its 
ancient air of rusticity is due entirely to 
the zeal and devotion of its amateur horti- 
culturists. More seeds are sold each spring 
in Valley Fields, more lawn mowers pushed, 
more garden rollers borrowed, more snails 
destroyed, more green fly squirted with 
patent mixtures than in any other suburb 
on the Surrey side of the river. Brixton 
may have its Bon Marché and Sydenham 
its Crystal Palace; but when it comes to 
pansies, roses, tulips, hollyhocks and nas- 
turtiums, Valley Fields points with pride. 


In addition to its other attractive fea- 
tures, the garden of San Rafael contained at 
this moment a pinkisk, stoutish, solemn 
young man in a brown suit, who was strid- 
ing up and down the lawn with a glassy 
stare in his eyes. 

“Hullo, Willoughby,” said Kay. 

The young man came out of his trance 
with a strong physical convulsion. 

“Oh, hullo, Kay.” 

He followed her across the lawn to the 
tea table which stood in the shade of a fine 
tree. For there are trees in this favored 
spot as well as flowers. 

“Tea, Willoughby?” said Kay, sinking 
gratefully into a deck chair. ‘‘Or have you 
had yours?” 


“Yes, I had some. I think ——”’ 


Mr. Braddock weighed the question 
thoughtfully. “Yes. . Yes, I’ve had 
some.” 


Kay filled her cup and sipped luxuriously. 

“Golly, I’m tired!” she said. 

“Had a bad day?” 

““Much the same as usual.”’ 

“Mrs. B. not too cordial?” 

“Not very. And, unfortunately, the son 
and heir was cordiality itself.” 

Mr. Braddock nodded. 

“A bit of a trial, that lad.” 

“A bit.” 

“Wants kicking.” 

“Very badly.” 

Kay gave a little wriggle of distaste. 
Technically, her duties at Thurloe Square 
consisted of reading and writing Mrs. 
Winnington-Bates’ letters; but what she 
was engaged for principally, she sometimes 
thought, was to act as a sort of spiritual 
punching bag for her employer. Today 
that lady had been exceptionally trying. 
Her son, on the other hand, who had re- 
cently returned to his home after an un- 
successful attempt to learn poultry farming 
in Sussex and was lounging about it, with 
little to occupy him, had shown himself, in 
his few moments of opportunity, more than 
usually gallant. What life needed to make 
it a trifle easier, Kay felt, was for Mrs 
Bates to admire her a little more and for 
Claude Bates to admire her a little less. 

“T remember him at school,” 
Braddock. ‘‘A worm.” 

“Was he at school with you?” 

“Yes. Younger thanme. A beastly little 
kid who stuffed himself with food and 
frousted over fires and shirked games. I 
remember Sam Shotter licking him once for 
stealing jam sandwiches at the school shop. 
By the way, Sam’s coming over here. I had 
a letter from him.” 

“Ts he? And who is he? You’ve never 
mentioned his name before.” 

“Haven’t I told you about old Sam 
Shotter?’’ asked Mr. Braddock, surprised. 

“Never. But he sounds wonderfully at- 
tractive. Anyone who licked Claude Bates 
must have a lot of good in him.” 

“He was at school with me.”’ 

“What a lot of people seem to have been 
at school with you!” 

“Well, there were about six hundred fel- 
lows at Wrykyn, you know. Sam and I 
shared astudy. Now there isa chap I envy. 
He’s knocked about all over the world, hay- 
ing all sorts of fun. America one day, Aus- 
tralia the next, Africa the day after.” 

“Quick mover,” said Kay. 

“The last I heard from him he was in his 
uncle’s office in New York, but in this letter 
he says he’s coming over to work at Tilbury 
House.” 

“Tilbury House? Really? I wonder if 
uncle will meet him.” 

“Don’t you think it would be a sound 
move if I gave him a dinner or something 
where he could meet a few of the lads? 
You and your uncle, of course—and if I 
could get hold of old Tilbury.” 

“Do you know Lord Tilbury?” 

“Oh, yes; I play bridge with him some- 
times at the club. And he took my shooting 
last year.” 

“When does Mr. Shotter arrive?” 
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“No, it doesn’t matter, thanks,’’ said 
Kay earnestly. 

“Well, I’m trying a new soup, which’ll 
sort of make up for it. It’s one I read ina 
book. It’s called pottage ar lar princess. 
You’re sure you won’t have one of these 
rock cakes, Miss Kay? Put strength into 
you.” 

“No, thanks, really.’ 

“Right-ho; just as you say.” 

Miss Lippett crossed the lawn and dis- 
appeared, and a soothing peace fell upon 
the garden. A few minutes later, however, 
just as Kay’s head was beginning to nod, 
from an upper window there suddenly 
blared forth on the still air a loud and rau- 
cous voice, suggestive of costermongers 
advertising their Brussels sprouts or those 
who call the cattle home across the Sands of 
Dee. 

“T am reminded by a remark of our 
worthy president,’’ roared the voice, “‘of a 
little story which may be new to some of 
you present here tonight. It seems that a 
certain Irishman had gone down to New 
York—I mean, he was in New York and 
had gone down to the docks—and while 
there—while there ie, 

The voice trailed off. Apparently the 
lungs were willing but the memory was 
weak. Presently it broke out in another 
place. 

“For the school, gentlemen, our dear old 
school, occupies a place in our hates—a 
place in our hearts—in the hearts of all of 
us—in all our hearts—in our hearts, gentle- 
men, which nothing else can fill. It forms, 
if I may put it that way, Mr. President and 
gentlemen—forms—forms—forms a link 
that links the generations. Whether we are 
fifty years old or forty or thirty or twenty, 
we are none the less all of us contempo- 
raries. And why? Because, gentlemen, we 
are all—er—linked by that link.” 

“Jolly good!’ murmured Kay, 
pressed. 

“That is why, Mr. President and gentle- 
men, though I am glad, delighted, pleased, 
happy and—er—overjoyed to see so many 
of you responding to the annual call of our 
dear old school, I am not surprised.” 

From the kitchen door, a small knife in 
one hand and a half-peeled onion in the 
other, there emerged the stocky figure of 
Claire Lippett. She gazed up at the win- 
dow wrathfully. 

“oe Hi!”’ 

“No, not surprised.”’ 

“oc Hi!”’ 

‘‘And talking of being surprised, I am 
reminded of a little story which may be 
new to some of you present here tonight. 
It seems that a certain Irishman ti 

From the days when their ancestresses 
had helped the menfolk of the tribe to 
make marauding Danes wish that they had 
stayed in Denmark, the female members of 
Claire Lippett’s family had always been 
women of action. Having said “Hi!” 
twice, their twentieth-century descendant 
seemed to consider that she had done all 
that could reasonably be expected of her in 
the way of words. With a graceful swing of 
her right arm, she sent the onion shooting 
upward. And such was the never-failing 
efficiency of this masterly girl that it 
whizzed in through the open window, from 
which, after a brief interval, there appeared, 
leaning out, the dress-shirted and white- 
tied upper portion of Mr. Willoughby 
Braddock. He was rubbing his ear. 

“Be quiet, can’t you?’’ said Miss Lippett. 

Mr. Braddock gazed austerely into the 
depths. Except that the positions of the 
characters were inverted and the tone of 
the dialogue somewhat different, it might 
have been the big scene out of Romeo and 
Juliet. 

“What did you say?” 

“T said be quiet. Miss Kay wants to get 
a bit of sleep. How can she get a bit of 
sleep with that row going on?” 

“Clara!” said Mr. Braddock porten- 
tously. 

“Claire,” corrected the girl coldly, in- 
sisting on a point for which she had had to 
fight all her life. 

Mr. Braddock gulped. 


im- 
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“T shall—er—I shall speak to your 
mother,” he said. 

It was a futile threat, and Claire signified 
as much by jerking her shoulder in a scorn- 
ful and derogatory manner before stumping 
back to the house with all the honors of 
war. She knew—and Mr. Braddock knew 
that she knew—that complaints respecting 
her favorite daughter would be coldly re- 
ceived by Mrs. Lippett. 

Mr. Braddock withdrew from the win- 
dow, and presently appeared in the garden, 
beautifully arrayed. 

“Why, Willoughby,” said Kay admir- 
ingly, ““you look wonderful!” 

The kindly compliment did much to 
soothe Mr. Braddock’s wounded feelings. 

“No, really?” he said; and felt, as he 
had so often felt before, that Kay was a 
girl in a million, and that if only the very 
idea of matrimony did not scare a fellow so 
confoundedly, a fellow might very well take 
a chance and see what would happen if he 
asked her to marry him. 

“And the speech sounded fine.”’ 

“Really? You know, I got a sudden fear 
that my voice might not carry.” 

“Tt carries,” Kay assured him. 

The clouds which her compliments had 
chased from Mr. Braddock’s brow gathered 
again. 

“T say, Kay, you know, you really ought 
to do something about that girl Clara. 
She’s impossible. I mean, throwing onions 
at a fellow.”’ 

“You mustn’t mind. Don’t worry about 
her; it’ll make you forget your speech. 
How long are you supposed to talk?” 

“About ten minutes, I imagine. You 
know, this is going to just about kill me.” 

“What you must do is drink lots and lots 
of champagne.” 

“But it makes me spotty.” 

“Well, be spotty. I shan t mind.” 

Mr. Braddock considered. 

“‘T will,” he said. ‘It’s a very good idea. 
Well, I suppose I ought to be going.” 

“You've got your key? That’s right. 
You won’t be back till pretty late, of course. 
I’ll go and tell Claire not to bolt the door.” 

When Kay reached the kitchen she 
found that her faithful follower had stepped 
out of the pages of Romeo and Juliet into 
those of Macbeth. She was bending over a 
caldron, dropping things into it. The kit- 
ten, now comparatively dry and de- 
custarded, eyed her with bright interest 
from a shelf on the dresser. 

“This is the new soup, Miss Kay,” she 
announced with modest pride. 

“Tt smells fine,’ said Kay, wincing 
slightly as a painful aroma of burning smote 
her nostrils. ‘‘I say, Claire, I wish you 
wouldn’t throw onions at Mr. Braddock.” 

“T went up and got it back,” Claire 
reassured her. ‘“‘It’s in the soup now.” 

“You'll be in the soup if you do that sort 
of thing. What,’ asked Kay virtuously, 
‘will the neighbors say?”’ 

“There aren’t any neighbors,’ Claire 
pointed out. A wistful look came into her 
perky face. ‘I wish someone would hurry 
up and move into Mon Ree-poss,”’ she said. 
“T don’t like not having next-doors. Gets 
lonely for a girl all day with no one to 
talk to.” 

“Well, when you talk to Mr. Braddock, 
don’t do it at the top of your voice. Please 
understand I don’t like it.” 

“Now,” said Claire simply, “‘you’re cross 
with me.’ And without further preamble 
she burst into a passionate flood of tears. 

It was this sensitiveness of hers that 
made it so difficult for the young chatelaine 
of San Rafael to deal with the domestic 
staff. Kay was a warm-hearted girl, anda 
warm-hearted girl can never be completely 
at her ease when she is making cooks cry. 
It took ten. minutes of sedulous petting to 
restore the emotional Miss Lippett to her 
usual cheerfulness. 

“T’ll never raise my voice so much as 
above a whisper to the man,’’ she announced 
remorsefully at the end of that period. 
“All the same < 

Kay had no desire to reopen the Brad- 
dock argument. 

(Continued on Page 79) 
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Glorify 
the old bus! 

Give the old car a coat or two of 
Effecto Auto Enamel and then stand 
off and smile! You'll be agreeably 
surprised to see the transformation 
you have brought about with a few 
dollars’ worth of Effecto and a little 
pleasant work. 

Effecto flows off the brush like 
cream. It is self-leveling and dries 
in twenty-four hours, without runs, 
And what is 
even more interesting, it holds its 
full lustrous gloss longer than the 


laps or brush marks. 


paint on most new cars. 

Effecto is not a paint, wax or pol- 
ish, but the o77gina/automobile enamel 
which has been used by several mil- 
lion pleased car owners. Sold in 
eight live exame/ colors, Finishing 
(clear varnish) and Top & Seat 
Dressing, by paint and hardware 
dealers everywhere. 


Free Quarter Pint Can of 
Black Effecto Enamel 


Senda dime to cover packing and mailing 
cost and we will send you a quarter pint 
of Black Effecto Enamel which you can 
try out on a fender or wheel. 


Free Effecto Color Card and Names of 
Local Dealers Sent on Request 
If you wish a professional finishing job, 
your automobile painter can secure the 
very best results with one of the several 
Pratt & Lambert automobile finishes. 
Pratr & Lamsert-Inc. 
145 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 91 Courtwright Street 
Bridgeburg, Ontario 
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arrived at Millwall Dock that afternoon, 
had taken fourteen days to cross the Atlan- 
tic, and during those fourteen days Sam 
had entered rather fully into the many- 
sided life of the ship. He had spent much 
time in an oily engine room; he had helped 
the bos’n with a job of painting; he had 
accompanied the chief engineer on his ram- 
bles through the coal bunkers; and on more 
than one occasion had endeared himself to 
languid firemen by taking their shovels and 
doing a little amateur stoking. One cannot 
do these things and be foppish. 

Nevertheless, it would have surprised him 
greatly had he known that his appearance 
was being adversely criticized, for he was in 
that happy frame of mind when men forget 
they have an appearance. He had dined 
well, having as his guest his old friend Hash 
Todhunter. He had seen a motion picture 
of squashy sex appeal. And now, having 
put Hash on an eastbound tram, he was 
filled with that pleasant sense of well-being 
and content which comes on those rare 
occasions when the world is just about right. 
So far from being abashed by the shabbi- 
ness of his exterior, Sam found himself 
experiencing, as hestrolled along the Strand, 
a gratifying illusion of having bought the 
place. He felt like the young squire re- 
turned from his travels and revisiting the 
old village. 

Nor, though he was by nature a gregarious 
young man and fond of human society, did 
the fact that he was alone depress him. 
Much as he liked Hash Todhunter, he had 
not been sorry to part from him. Usually 
an entertaining companion, Hash had been 
a little tedious tonight, owing to a tendency 
to confine the conversation to the subject 
of a dog belonging to a publican friend of 
his which was running in a whippet race at 
Hackney Marshes next morning. Hash 
had, it seemed, betted his entire savings on 
this animal, and not content with this, had 
pestered Sam to lend him all his remaining 
cash to add to the investment. And though 
Sam had found no difficulty in remaining 
firm, it is always a bore to have to keep say- 
ing no. 

The two exquisites looked at each other 
apprehensively. 

“Shift ho, before he touches us, what?”’ 
said the first. 

“Shift absolutely ho,” agreed the second. 

It was too late. The companion of their 
boyhood had come up, and after starting to 
pass had paused, peering at them from 
under that dreadful hat, which seemed to 
cut them like a knife, in the manner of one 
trying to identify half-remembered faces. 

‘Bates and Tresidder!”’ he exclaimed at 
length. ‘‘By Jove!” 

“Hullo,” said the first exquisite. 

“Hullo!” said the second. 

“Well, well!” said Sam. 

There followed one of those awkward 
silences which so often occur at these meet- 
ings of old schoolmates. The two exquisites 
were wondering dismally when the inevita- 
ble touch would come, and Sam had just 
recollected that these were two blighters 
whom, when in statu pupillari, he had par- 
ticularly disliked. Nevertheless, etiquette 
demanded that a certain modicum of con- 
versation be made. 

“What have you been doing with your- 
selves?” asked Sam. “You look very 
festive.” 

“Been dining,” said the first exquisite. 

“Old Wrykynian dinner,” said the second. 

“Oh, yes, of course. It always was at this 
time of year, wasn’t it? Lots of the lads 
there, I suppose?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Good dinner?” 

“‘Goodish,” said the first exquisite. 

“Not baddish,” said the second. 

“Rotten speeches, though.” 

“Awful!” 

“‘Can’t think where they dig these blokes 
ups 

SSN Oe 

“That man Braddock.” 

“Frightful.” 

“Don’t tell me the old Bradder actually 
made a speech!’’ said Sam, pleased. ‘Was 
he very bad?” 
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“Worst of the lot.’ 

“ Absolutely!” 

“That story about the Irishman.” 

“Foul!” 

“And all that rot about the dear old 
school.” 


“Ghastly!”’ 
“Tf you ask me,” said the first exquisite 
severely, “‘my opinion is that he was as 


tight as an owl.” 
“Stewed to the eyebrows,” 
second. 
“T watched him during dinner and he was 
mopping up the stuff like a vacuum cleaner.” 
There was a silence. 
“Well,’”’ said the first exquisite uncom- 
fortably, ““we must be pushing on.” 
“Dashing off,”’ 


said the 


Cheese.”’ 

“The where?” asked Sam. 

“Angry Cheese. New night club in 
Panton Street. See you sometime, what?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Sam. 

Another silence was about to congeal, 
when a taxi crawled up and the two ex- 
quisites leaped joyfully in. 

“Awful, a fellow going right under like 
that,” said the first. 

“Ghastly,” said the second. 

“Lucky we got away.” 

= Yest 

“He was shaping for a touch,” said the 
first exquisite. 

“Trembling on his lips,” said the second. 

Sam walked on. Although the Messrs. 
Bates and Tresidder had never been favo- 
rites of his, they belonged to what Mr. Brad- 
dock would have ecalled—and, indeed, had 
called no fewer than eleven times in his 
speech that night—the dear old school; 
and the meeting with them had left him 
pleasantly stimulated. The feeling of being 
a seignior revisiting his estates after long 
absence grew as he threaded his way 
through the crowd. He eyed the passers-by 
in a jolly, Laughing Cavalier sort of way, 
wishing he knew them well enough to slap 
them on the back. And when he reached 
the corner of Wellington Street and came 
upon a disheveled vocalist singing mourn- 
fully in the gutter, he could not but feel it 
a personal affront that this sort of thing 
should be going on in his domain. He was 
conscious of a sensation of being individ- 
ually responsible for this poor fellow’s re- 
duced condition, and the situation seemed 
to him to call for largess. 

On setting out that night Sam had di- 
vided his money into two portions. His 
baggage, together with his letter of credit, 
had preceded him across the ocean on the 
Mauretania; and as it might be a day or 
so before he could establish connection with 
it, he had prudently placed the bulk of his 
ready money in his note case, earmarking 
it for the purchase of new clothes and other 
necessaries on the morrow so that he might 
be enabled to pay his first visit to Tilbury 
House in becoming state. The remainder, 
sufficient for the evening’s festivities, he 
had put in his trousers pockets. 

It was into his right trousers pocket 
therefore that he now groped. His fingers 
closed on a half crown. He promptly 
dropped it. He was feeling seigniorial, but 
not so seigniorial as that. Something more 
in the nature of a couple of coppers was 
what he was looking for, and it surprised 
him to find that except for the half crown 
the pocket appeared to be empty. He ex- 
plored the other pocket. That was empty 
too. 

The explanation was, of course, that the 
life of pleasure comes high. You cannot 
go stuffing yourself and a voracious sea 
cook at restaurants, taking busses and 
Underground trains all over the place, and 
finally winding up at a motion-picture pal- 
ace, without cutting into your capital. Sam 
was reluctantly forced to the conclusion 
that the half crown was his only remaining 
spare coin. He was, accordingly, about to 
abandon the idea of largess and move on, 
when the vocalist, having worked his way 
through You’re the Sort of a Girl That 
Men Forget, began to sing that other popu- 
lar ballad entitled Sailors Don’t Care. And 
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Common Sense 


AND 


My Purchasing Agent 


“My purchasing agent buys the printing and record 
forms we use. When we get low, he re-orders; and natu- 
rally he buys at as low a price as possible. Those are my 
instructions. If we’ve made mistakes by that method, 
it’s my fault, not his; he does his job conscientiously. 


We Were Wrong 

“We have made a mistake. I discovered it one day when 
the purchasing agent asked me to see a man. He showed 
me that the forms and systems we’ ve used since father 
started the business are badly out of date. We've let the 
inertia of tradition, and the fetish of ‘lowest price’ keep 
out real improvement. 

“This man showed me stock forms which would save 
more clerical work and expense than any ‘lowest price’ 
deal we ever made. He asked me if I allowed a job 
printer to design my advertising and I laughed at him. 
“Then why let him do a job like this that specialists 
ought to do?’ I asked myself, why? 


A Printing Specialist 

“He said, ‘We’re a one price house. We base the price 
on costs; we know costs. This kind of printing is the 
only kind we do—record forms, ledger leaves, etc. 
We’re specialists.’ 

“That struck me favorably; it’s the way I do business 
myself. I take some pride in believing that nobody can 
make goods of the same quality and finish as mine, and 
sell ’em for less than I do. 


Glad We Changed 


“After a conference with my office manager and pur- 
chasing agent we decided to give this company our busi- 
ness. Here’s what we find: Every order is well wrapped; 
contents are neatly labeled; the count is accurate—we 
pay for exactly what we get; no guessing. 

“The punching is accurate; the crimping makes our 
record leaves lie lat—easy to write on; the paper stock 
fits the job it’s meant for. That’s important; we and the 
printer had been ‘guessing’ a good deal. Sometimes the 
paper was too good for unimportant transient uses; 
sometimes it wasn’t good enough for a lot of handling. 
Too many of our forms were of odd size and would not 
fit standard binders, either in size or punching. 


Getting Good Ideas Too 


“We're satisfied now—the bookkeepers, order clerks, 
shipping clerks—all who use the forms—are delighted. 
Baker-Vawter has made good; I’m getting new ideas 
from them all the time. And the purchasing agent— 
he’s happy too; I’ve taken one load off his mind.” 


The above statement came to us second-hand, 
from one of our customers, Itis atypical case. 


Bankers, wholesalers, manufacturers, retailers, hotels 
and clubs can profitably use specialists like Baker- 
Vawter Company in devising and printing their record 
forms. We are constantly lowering office costs; elim- 
inating waste of material by standardizing sizes; sav- 
ing time and clerical effort thru better methods and 
well made equipment. 


Our manufacturing plants are located at Holyoke, 
Benton Harbor, Kansas City, and San Francisco. 
Our salesmen cover the country and sell direct from 
these factories to you. 


Drop us a line at our General Offices, Benton Har- 
bor, Mich. Maybe we can help you. 
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it was no doubt the desire to refute the slur 
implied in these words on the great brother- 
hood of which he was an amateur member 
that decided Sam to be lavish. 

The half crown changed hands. 

Sam resumed his walk. At a quarter-past 
eleven at night there is little to amuse and 
interest the stroller east of Wellington 
Street, so he now crossed the road and 
turned westward. And he had not been 
walking more than a few paces when he 
found himself looking into the brightly 
lighted window of a small restaurant that 
appeared to specialize in shellfish. The slab 
beyond the glass was paved with the most 
insinuating oysters. Overcome with emo- 
tion, Sam stopped in his tracks. 

There is something about the oyster, nes- 
tling in its shell, which in the hours that 
come when the theaters are closed and Lon- 
don is beginning to give itself up to noc- 
turnal revelry stirs right-thinking men like 
a bugle. There swept over Sam a sudden 
gnawing desire for nourishment. Oysters 
with brown bread and a little stout were, 
he perceived, just what this delightful eve- 
ning demanded by way of a fitting climax. 
He pulled out his note case. Even if it 
meant an inferior suit next morning, one 
of those treasury notes which lay there 
must be broken into here and now. 

It seemed to Sam, looking back later at 
this moment, that at the very first touch 
the note case had struck him as being re- 
markably thin. It appeared to have lost 
its old jolly plumpness, as if some wasting 
fever had struck it. Indeed, it gave the 
impression, when he opened it, of being 
absolutely empty. 

It was not absolutely empty. It is true 
that none of the treasury notes remained, 
but there was something inside—a dirty 
piece of paper on which were words written 
in pencil. He read them by the light that 
poured from the restaurant window: 


“Dear Sam: You will doubtless be sur- 
prised, Sam, to learn that I have borowed 
your money. Dear Sam, I will send it back 
tomorow A.M. prompt. Nothing can beat 
that wipet, Sam, so I have borowed your 
money. 

“Trusting this finds you in the pink, 

“Yrs. Obedtly, 
““C, TODHUNTER.” 


Sam stood staring at this polished com- 
munication with sagging jaw. For an in- 
stant it had a certain obscurity, the word 
“wipet’’ puzzling him particularly. 

Then, unlike the missing money, it all 
came back to him. 

The rush of traffic was diminishing now, 
and the roar of a few minutes back had be- 
come a mere rumble. It was almost as if 
London, sympathizing with his sorrow, had 
delicately hushed its giant voice. To such 
an extent, in fact, was its voice hushed that 
that of the Wellington Street vocalist was 
once more plainly audible, and there was 
in what he was singing a poignant truth 
which had not impressed itself upon Sam 
when he had first heard it. 

‘Sailors don’t care,’’ chanted the vocal- 
ist. ‘‘Sailors don’t care. It’s something to 
do with the salt in the blood. Sailors don’t 
care.” 

Iv 

HE mental condition of a man who at 

half-past eleven at night suddenly finds 
himself penniless and without shelter in 
the heart of the great city must necessarily 
be for a while somewhat confused. Sam’s 
first coherent thought was to go back and 
try to recover that half crown from the 
wandering minstrel. After a very brief re- 
flection, however, he dismissed this scheme 
as too visionary for practical considera- 
tion. His acquaintance with the other had 
been slight, but he had seen enough of him 
to gather that he was not one of those rare 
spiritual fellows who give half crowns back. 
The minstrel was infirm and old, but many 
years would have to elapse before he be- 
came senile enough for that. No, some 
solution on quite different lines was re- 
quired; and, thinking deeply, Sam began 
to move slowly in the direction of Charing 
Cross. 


Pp 

He was as yet far from } 
Indeed, his mood at this po 
been called optimistic; for } 
if this disaster had been d& 
from the beginning of time 
posed it had been, though ¢} 
made no mention of it—i 
have happened at a more « 
The Old Wrykynian dinner 
broken up, which meant th 
of London must be full of 
been at school with him ang 
less be delighted to help h 
temporary loan. At any m 
might run into some kind 
fellow. 

And almost immediately 
rather, the old schoolfellow 
He had reached the Vaud 
and had paused, debating wi 
advisability of crossing the st 
how the hunting was on { 
when a solid body rammed h 

“Oh, sorry! Frightfully 
awfully sorry!” 

It was a voice which ha 
from Sam’s life for some ye: 
ognized it almost before he 
his balance. He wheeled jo; 
the stout and red-faced yc 
was with some difficulty ret 
from the gutter. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “t 
traordinarily like a man I 
named J. W. Braddock.” 

“Tam J. W. Braddock.” 

“Ah,” said Sam, “that a 
resemblance.”’ 

He contemplated his e 
companion with affection. | 
been glad at any time to mee 
der, but he was particularl; 
him now. As Mr. Braddock 
have put it, he was glad, deli 
happy and overjoyed. Wil 
dock, bearing out the words 
quisites, was obviously in a 
nous condition, but Sam w 
and was not offended by tl 
about Mr. Braddock that i 
upon him to the exclusion of 
fact that he looked remark 
had that air, than which the 
delightful, of being the sor 
would lend a fellow a fiver 
ment’s hesitation. - 

Willoughby Braddock hi 
hat, and he now replaced i 
fashion on his head. His fa 
and his eyes, always slight 
seemed to protrude like tho 
and an extremely inebriated 

“‘Imarraspeesh,”’ he said. 

“I beg your pardon?” sai 

“T made a speesh.” 

“Yes, so I heard.” 

“You heard my speesh?” 

“T heard that you had ma 

“How did you hear my 
Mr. Braddock, plainly my: 
weren’t at the dinner.” | 

“No, but ——"” 

“You couldn’t have been : 
proceeded Mr. Braddock, rea 
“because evening dress was 
you aren’t obliggery. I'll te 
between you and me, I don’t 
deuce you are.” tar 

“You don’t know me?’ n 

“No, I don’t know you. 

“Pull yourself together, ! 
Sam Shotter.”’ ei 

“Sham Sotter?”’ 

“Tf you prefer it that way, 
always pronounced it Sam Sh 
“Sam Shotter?” 

“That’s right.” me: 

Mr. Braddock eyed oes 

“Look here,” he said, rl 
thing—something that'll 1 
something that’ll interest y“ 
You’re Sam Shotter.” 

“That’siltsa Sap: 

““We were at school togeth 

“We were.” i 

“The dear old school.’ 

“Exactly.” 

(Continued 
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America who are 


‘competition may be kept strenuously alive in 
cond largest industry of this great nation, the 
nding oil men who deal in uncontrolled prod- 
nave adopted this emblem as the mark of their 
‘ndependence. 


‘hat means a great deal to you. 


‘ion-wide movement, backed by men who have 
‘forward-movers in the oil industry, whose re- 
2s run into the unnumbered millions. 

Ithis “winged-triangle”, significant of a spirit 
‘s truly American, is the great national trade- 
of an independent group of oil men, actively 
ed in the sale of petroleum products through- 
te United States. 


‘ndependent oil men have achieved great and 
ssful advancements in this important industry. 
itoday they are a strong national entity. Their 
on is consolidated—impregnable, because it is 
mically sound and morally right. 

‘mark of the Independents is an established 
aal emblem. Doubtless you have seen it in 
9 community. If not you will see it soon. 
independent oil men, as yet unaffiliated, will 
Icomed under this banner, if they keep the faith. 


for this sign at home—and on the road. It 


7 this sign you will know the oil men of 
truly independent 


is your guarantee of independent origin in what you 
buy, and a pledge of fair dealing for the long haul. 


Guarantors of this program include: 


Aero OilCompany, Cheyenne, Wyoming, Apex Motor Fuel Company,Chicago, 
Illinois, Armould’s Oil Company, Hamilton, Illinois, The Bartles-Maguire 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, The Bartles-Minnesota Oil Company, Still- 
water, Minnesota, The Bartles-Scott Oil Company, Willmar, Minnesota, The 
Bartles-Shepherd Oil Company, Waterloo, lowa, The Black Hawk Oil Com- 
pany, Waterloo, Iowa, Columbia Oil Company, St. Louis, Missouri, Consumers 
Supply Company, Murfreesboro, Tennessee, Crosbie Bros. Oil Company, 
Gibson City, Illinois, R. G. Cunningham Oil Co., Miami, Oklahoma, Dacotah 
Oil Company, Madison, South Dakota, The Dependable Oil &Lubricating Co., 
Marion, Ohio, Diamond Kerosene Company, Carlinville, Illinois, Elmore Oil 
Company, Sycamore, Illinois, H. G. Goodell, Hancock, Michigan, Hansen & 
Jensen Oil Company, Escanaba, Michigan, Independent Motor Fuel Supply, 
Cumberland, Maryland, Independent OilCompany, Horicon, Wisconsin, Inde- 
pendent Oil Company, Paris, Illinois, R. W. James, Brazil, Indiana, Jefferson 
Oil Company, Albert Lea, Minnesota, Kenosha-Lockwood Oil Company, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, Liberty Oil Company, Waukegan, Illinois, Lindsay- 
McMillan Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, The Long Oil Company, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas, Marine Oil Company, Ltd., New Orleans, Louisiana, A.J. &C. D. 
Matheson, Bennettsville, South Carolina, Mercantile Oil Association, Wright 
City, Missouri, Merchants Oil Company, Highland, Illinois, C. S. McCornack 
Oil Company,St. Charles, Illinois, Nourse Oil Company, Kansas City, Missouri, 
Oconomowoc Oil Company, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, O’Neil Oil & Paint 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, D. B. Pedley & Son, Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania Oil Co.of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania Petro- 
leum ProductsCo., Providence, Rhode Island, Purity OilCompany, Springfield, 
Missouri, Quincy Oil, Inc., Quincy Adams, Massachusetts, Southeastern Oil 
Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee, Southern Minnesota Oil Company, Fair- 
mont, Minnesota, Thompson Lubricating Company, Tacoma, Washington, 
Vandenberg Bros. Oil Company, Holland, Michigan, Wadhams OilCompany, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Waupun Oil Company, Waupun, Wisconsin, Westland 
Oil Company, Scobey, Montana, Whiting-Riggs Oil Company, Ripon, Wis- 
consin, Wood & Poll, Almond, Wisconsin, CornBelt Oil Company,Bloomington, 
Illinois, Geo. W. Wilkins & Son, Kinderhook, New York. 


Send for interesting booklet— Independent Oil Men of America, 624 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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Atlat! 


Liquid floor coverin: 
applied with a brush = 
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Resists hardest wear 
Easiest to clean 
Waterproof 


< forany floor : 


OVERFLOR is entirely different 

from anything you have ever used. 
It creates a fresh, wholesome surface 
—tile-like in appearance—which is 
easily cleaned. 
It resists the most rugged wear and 
tear, and is impervious to water, 
weather, oil, and grease. 


Koverflor is supplied in solid colors— 


WooD OR CEMENT 
INSIDE OR OUTSIDE 


for any floor—wood or cement—in- 
side or outside. 


It is ideal for porches, cellars, garages, 
factories, stores, industrial and com- 
mercial buildings, steamships, yachts, 
boats, etc. 


Koverflor is economical. It is easily 
applied with a brush. It is sold by 
hardware and paint dealers. 


STANDARD VARNISH WorkKsS—443 Fourth Ave., New York 
San Francisco, Grand Rapids, London, Eng. 
STANDARD VARNISH Co. of Illinois—2600 Federal Street, Chicago 


Licensee and Western Manufacturer 


VGET ACQUAINTED 


with Koverflor 


If your dealer hasn’t it in stock, 
send $1.40 for a quart or 75c 
for a pint can. (Pacific Coast 
Points, Quart $1.60; Pint 90c.) 
Sent postpaid. State color de- 
sired: Cream, Spruce, Tile Red, 
Dutch Blue, Dust, Linoleum 
Brown, Mahogany, Green, 
Gray, Russet. 


A practical booklet on Kover- 
flor sent FREE on request. 


Amount S.E.P. 6-13 
Enclosed ie.. spins: Colorstaeat 


Wheck here. for,booklet.a.-.c... saree 


Your dealer’s 


YOUR NAME 


“aha tandard Varnish Works 
Products 


are recognized as the world-accepted standards, 
the result of more than 50 years of consistent 
quality maintenance. We want you to know 
more about them. If your dealer hasn’t them, 
check below products you want. Enclose 
amount specified. State color where necessary. 


CL) ELASTICA SPAR VARNISH 
The waterproof varnish supreme, unaf- 
fected by hot or cold water; for inside or 
outside use. Half-pint can . or eS0e 


CL) LACQUERETTE —Varnishes and 
stains in one operation. Light Oak, Dark 
Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, Moss Green, 
Quarter-pint can . 4 4 ° 30c 


Color desired): sia Acwapieccapmerieaies vos habe 


(J KwickwoRK AUTO ENAMEL 


Equally good for porch and garden fur- 
niture, tools, implements, etc. For half- 
pint can: Std. Green, Brewster Green, 
Std. Yellow, Cream, Gray, Tan, 65c; 
Black, 55c; Red and Dark Blue, 70c. 
Pacific Chast Points Add 5 Cents per Can) 


Color desire dissinicecscisvenceivtsr cesses tsscveveasasttie 
ADDRESS 
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(Continued from Page 80) 

Intense delight manifested itself in Mr. 
Braddock’s face. He seized Sam’s hand 
and wrung it warmly. 

“How are you, my dear old chap, how 
are you?” he cried. ‘Old Sham Spotter, by 
gad! By Jove! By George! My goodness! 
Fancy that! Well, good-by.” 

And with a beaming smile he suddenly 
swooped across the road and was lost to 
sight. 

The stoutest heart may have its black 
moments. Depression claimed Sam for its 
own. There is no agony like that of the 
man who has intended to borrow money 
and finds that he has postponed the re- 
quest till too late. With bowed shoulders 
he made his way eastward. He turned up 
Charing Cross Road, and thence by way of 
Green Street into Leicester Square. He 
moved listlessly along the lower end of the 
square, and presently, glancing up, per- 
ceived graven upon the wall the words, 
“Panton Street.” 

He halted. The name seemed somehow 
familiar. Then heremembered. The Angry 
Cheese, that haunt of wealth and fashion 
to which those fellows, Bates and Tresidder, 
had been going, was in Panton Street. 

Hope revived in Sam. An instant be- 
fore, the iron had seemed to have entered 
his soul, but now he squared his shoulder 
and quickened his steps. Good old Bates! 
Splendid old Tresidder! They were themen 
to help him out of this mess. 

He saw clearly now how mistaken can be 
the callow judgments which we form when 
young. As an immature lad at school he 
had looked upon Bates and Tresidder with 
a jaundiced eye. He had summed them up 
in his mind, after. the hasty fashion of youth, 
as ticks and blisters. Aye, and even when 
he had encountered them half an hour ago 
after the lapse of years, their true nobility 
had not been made plain to him. It was 
only now, as he padded along Panton Street 
like a leopard on the trail, that he realized 
what excellent fellows they were and how 
fond he was of them. They were great 
chaps—corkers, both of them. 

And when he remembered that with a 
boy’s blindness to his sterling qualities he 
had once given Bates six of the juiciest 
with a walking stick, he burned with re- 
morse and shame. 

It was not difficult to find the Angry 
Cheese. About this newest of London’s 
night clubs there was nothing coy or reti- 
cent. Its doorway stood open to the street, 
and cabs were drawing up in a constant 
stream and discharging fair women and 
well-tailored men. Furthermore, to render 
identification easy for the very dullest, 
there stood on the pavement outside a vast 
eommissionaire, brilliantly attired in the 
full-dress uniform of a Czecho-Slovakian 
field marshal and wearing on his head a 
peaked cap circled by a red band, which 
bore in large letters of gold the words 
“Angry Cheese.” 

“Good evening,” said Sam, curveting 
buoyantly up to this spectacular person. 
“T want to speak to Mr. Bates.”’ 

The field marshal eyed him distantly. 
The man, one would have said, was not in 
sympathy with him. Sam could not imag- 
ine why. With the prospect of a loan in 
sight, he himself was liking everybody. 

““Misteroo?”’ 

“Mr. Bates.” 

“Mr. Yates?” 

“Mr. Bates. Mr. Bates. You know Mr. 
Bates?’’ said Sam. And such was the stim- 
ulating rhythm of the melody into which 
the unseen orchestra had just burst that he 
very nearly added, ‘“He’s a bear, he’s a 
bear, he’s a bear.” 

“Bates?” 

“Or Tresidder.”’ 

“Make up your mind,” said the field 
marshal petulantly. 

At this moment, on the opposite side of 
the street, there appeared the figure of Mr. 
Willoughby Braddock, walking with ex- 
traordinary swiftness. His eyes were star- 
ing straight in front of him. He had lost 
his hat. 

‘‘Bradder!”’ cried Sam, 


Mr. Braddock look 
waved his hand, smil 
sweetness and passed D 

Sam was in a state of jn 
that of the dog in the cek 
and-shadow fable, 
will-o’-the-wisp, or sg] 
sound conservative p 
man on the spot? 
have done? 

He decided to remain 

“Fellow who was at sc 
remarked explanatoril 

“Ho!” said the field 
like a stuffed sergeant m; 


“And now,” -E 


Bates?” 

“You can not.” 

“But he’s in there.” 

“And you're out % "er 
marshal. 

He moved away tome 
gay exterior to alight fro 
as he did so someone spo 

“‘Ah, there you are!” 

Sam ‘looked up, relieve 
was standing in the light 

Of the four persons y 
little group collected abot 
the Angry Cheese, three 
taneously. 

Dear old Bates said, | 
Thought you weren’t cor 

The lady said, “Awful 
old cork.” 

Sam said, “Oh, Bates! 

He was standing som 
moved from the main boc 
and the words did not r 
passed on into the buildin 
paring to follow her y 
again. And this time nc 
reasonable radius could h 
him. 

“Hi! Bates!" 

“Hey !”’ said the field m 
his ear with a look of rep 

Bates turned, and as h 
spread itself over his face 
of one who, wandering ; 
primrose path, sees gap 
frightful chasm or a fearfi 
menacing lion in the und 
crisis, Claude Bates did n 
a single backward sprii 
could have remembered j 
it later on the dancing : 
made him the a 
peared, leaving Sam stai 
him. , 

A large fat haskieple 
spirit on his shoulder, aw 
reverie. The field 1 
him with a loathing whic 
attempt to conceal. 

“You ’op it,” said t 
“We don’t want - 4 

“But I was at schoo 
hing hi 


mered Sam. Thet 
that even now he couli 
realize that what practic 
his own flesh and 
down cold. 

“At school with ‘im to 
the field marshal. “Tho 


quick. That’s what y ou 
policeman.” 4 

Inside the night clu 
storing his nervous syst 
and soda, was relatii 
der the tale of his 


whose faith in humat 
Sam had now no¢ 
was merely walki 


id from Page 82) 
fe wandered on, and pres- 
he had passed out of the 
, into a meaner neighbor- 
ings had become dingier, 
perambulating cats more 
guardly. He had in fact 
iet which, in spite of the 
abitants to get it called 
i is still known as Pimlico. 
| the beginning of Lupus 
3 roused from his medita- 
_of a coffee stall. 
up standing. Once more 
- become aware of that 
which had afflicted him 
er restaurant. Why he 
/, seeing that not so many 
+ consumed an ample din- 
javesaid. A psychologist, 
sent, would have told him 
starvation from which he 
to suffer were purely a 
id, and that it was merely 
| elf reacting to the sugges- 
‘m, however, had positive 
1 to the contrary; and he 
coffee stall, staring wolf- 
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| t a large attendance of 
only were present. One 
\rt of uniform who seemed 
suing streets, the two others 
ice of being gentlemen of 
re leaning restfully on the 
ard-boiled eggs. 
1 resentfully. It was just 
of epicureanism, he felt, 
her which destroyed em- 
m the man in uniform, 
+ actually went on to sup- 
a a slice of seedcake, it 
watching the orgies that 
30f Babylon. With gleam- 
\i step closer, and was thus 
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2 royal family, and for a 
2med that a perfect har- 
evail. Then the man in 
j:ed himself to the state- 
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/sntlemen of leisure united 
| pposition. 
10 mustache,” said one. 
ain’t got no mustache,” 


ied the first gentleman of 
ou get that silly idea into 
’s got a mustache?”’ 

morl clipped mustache,”’ 
/4niform stoutly. 

ved mustache?” 

ved mustache.” 

( got a smorl clipped mus- 


\| clipped mustache.” 

ir the leader of the oppo- 
air of a cross-examining 

| dexterously trapped a re- 

{ito a damaging admission, 

tu make your ruddy error. 

| got no smorl clipped mus- 
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It seemed to Sam that a little adroit 
diplomacy at this point would be in his 
best interests. He had not the pleasure of 
the duke’s acquaintance and so was not 
really entitled to speak as an expert, but he 
decided to support the man in uniform. 
The good graces of a fellow of his careless 
opulence were worth seeking. In a soaring 
moment of optimism it seemed to him that 
a hard-boiled egg and a cup of coffee were 
the smallest reward a loyal supporter might 
expect. He advanced into the light of the 
naphtha flare and spoke with decision. 

“This gentleman is right,” he said. ‘‘The 
Duke of York has a small clipped mus- 
tache.”’ 

The interruption appeared to come on the 
three debaters like a bombshell. It had on 
them an effect much the same as an unin- 
vited opinion from a young and newly 
joined member would have on a group of 
bishops and generals in the smoking room 
of the Atheneum Club. For an instant 
there was a shocked silence; then the man 
in uniform spoke. 

“Wot do you want, stickin’ your ugly fat 
ead in?” he demanded coldly. 

Shakspere, who knew too much ever to 
be surprised at man’s ingratitude, would 
probably have accepted this latest evidence 
of it with stoicism. It absolutely stunned 
Sam. A little peevishness from the two 
gentlemen of leisure he had expected, but 


that his sympathy and support should be | 


received in this fashion by the man in uni- 
form was simply disintegrating. It seemed 
to be his fate tonight to lack appeal for men 
in uniform. 

“‘Yus,”’ agreed the leader of the oppo- 
sition, “‘’o0o arsked you to shove in?” 

‘Comin’ stickin’ ’is ’ead in!” sniffed the 
man in uniform. 

All three members of the supper party 
eyed him with manifest disfavor. The pro- 
prietor of the stall, a silent hairy man, said 
nothing: but he, too, cast a chilly glance of 
hauteur in Sam’s direction. There was a 
sense of strain. 

“T only said ” Sam began. 

“And ’oo arsked you to?’’ retorted the 
man in uniform. 

The situation was becoming difficult. At 
this tense moment, however, there was a 
rattling and a grinding of brakes and a 
taxicab drew up at the curb, and out of its 
interior shot Mr. Willoughby Braddock. 

“Getta cuppa coffee,” observed Mr. 
Braddock explanatorily to the universe. 


VI 


F CERTAIN supreme moments in life 

it is not easy to write. The workaday 
teller of tales, whose gifts, if any, lie rather 
in the direction of recording events than of 
analyzing emotion, finds himself baffled by 
them. To say that Sam Shotter was re- 
lieved by this sudden reappearance of his 
old friend would obviously be inadequate. 
Yet it is hard to find words that will effec- 
tually meet the case. Perhaps it is simplest 
to say that his feelings at this juncture were 
to all intents and purposes those of the 
garrison besieged by savages in the final 
reel of a motion-picture super-super-film 
when the operator flashes on the screen the 


'@ and Andrews Glacier, Rocky Mountain National Park, Colorado 
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squibb’s 


AHIGHLY PURIFIED PRODUCT 
he alkaline, bitter taste of interior brands. 


ater; as a Laxa’ 


{ to2 teaspoonfuls. 


a | Sodium Bicarbonate 


Sse 

ZZ 

2) fine, clean, bolted powder, of su rior quality. rue ee 
S=SS==> 

n Antacid, % to /e small teaspoonful, in ph 


How often do you use 
bicarbonate of soda? 


TuInK for a moment... how many times 
have you used bicarbonate of soda in the last 
six months? A little checking up on this much- 
used medicine.cabinet requisite will surprise you ! 

Then the importance of highest purity is 
obvious. Any product which is so frequently 
used should be pure and palatable. 

Squibb’s Sodium Bicarbonate is a highly 
purified, clean, snow-white powder. It is entirely 
free from impurities which impart the bitter taste 
to ordinary bicarbonate of soda. You will find 
it unusually pleasant to take. It will not irritate 
the stomach. 

Here is a product for your medicine cabinet 
that your physician will approve. E.R. Squibb 
& Sons have served the medical profession for 
nearly seventy years. Every Squibb Product 
is pure. From the raw material to the finished 
product, each step in manufacture is under 
rigid control. 

Buy Squibb Household Products for your 
medicine cabinet from your druggist—Squibb’s 
Sodium Bicarbonate; Squibb’s Castor Oil (taste- 
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subtitle, “Hurrah! Here come the United 
States Marines!” 

And blended with this heart-shaking 
thankfulness, came instantaneously the 
thought that he must not let the poor fish 
get away again. 

“Here, I say!” said Mr. Braddock, be- 
coming aware of a clutching hand upon his 
coat sleeve. 

“Tt’s all right, Bradder, old man,” 
Sam. “It’s only me.” 

“e Who?” 

ce Me.” 

‘Who are you?” 

“Sam Shotter.”’ 

“Sam Shotter?”’ 

“Sam Shotter.” 

‘Sam Shotter who used to be at school 
with me?” 

“The very same.” 

*“Are you Sam Shotter?”’ 

tat f am.”’ 

‘Why, so you are!”’ said Mr. Braddock, 
completely convinced. He displayed the 
utmost delight at this reunion. ‘‘ Mose- 
straornary coincidence,’”’ he said as he 
kneaded Sam lovingly about the shoulder. 
“T was talking to a fellow in the Strand 
about you only an hour ago.” 

“Were you, Bradder, old man?” 

“Yes; nasty ugly-looking fellow. I 
bumped into him, and he turned round and 
the very first thing he said was, ‘Do you 
know Sam Shotter?’ He told me all sorts 
of interesting things about you too—all 
sorts of interesting things. I’ve forgotten 
what they were, but you see what I mean.”’ 

“‘T follow you perfectly, Bradder. What’s 
become of your hat?” 

A look of relieved happiness came into 
Willoughby Braddock’s face. 

‘‘Have you got my hat? Where is it?”’ 

“‘T haven’t got your hat.” 

““You said you had my hat.” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Braddock, disappointed. 
“Well, then, come and havea cuppa coffee.” 

It was with the feelings of a voyager who 
after much buffeting comes safely at last to 
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the world to whom women do not mean 
merely a lay figure on whom to hang a 
string of pearls after a big coup in Wall 
Street.”’ She fingered her own magnificent 
pearls as she continued in that low remi- 
niscent strain: ‘‘When there are men to 
whom women mean the most important 
thing, the thing most worth cultivating in 
the world.” 

But a few months later, after she had 
tried to close the negotiations for the pur- 
chase of the chateau, she rushed into the 
office of our consul at the nearest city, to 
demand the assistance and moral support 
of this businesslike unromantic American. 

“These wretched foreigners think that 
they can take advantage of me because I 
am a woman!” the consul reports her as 
saying. 

It was then disclosed that when she had 
first rented the place the titled owner had 
stated a certain definite purchase price for 
which she would be able to buy it outright, 
any time within three years. With this in 
mind she had spent a good deal of her own 
money in making necessary repairs, putting 
in bathrooms and central heating, and re- 
planting the gardens. 

The agreement, however, was not in 
writing. It had not occurred to her that 
such a thing was necessary, for the owner 
was the representative of a distinguished old 
family, and a man of unusual personal 
charm. Undoubtedly he was one of the 
causes for her unfavorable opinion of her 
own countrymen. Now, however, that it 
was known that she had sold her own house 
in America, and had bought a good deal of 
furniture for the chateau, the purchase 
price had been almost doubled. 

The lawyer who represented the owner 
did not even bother to deny that another 
figure had been named to her. 
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journey’s end that Sam ranged himself 
alongside the counter which for so long had 
been but a promised land seen from some 
distant Mount Pisgah. The two gentlemen 
of leisure had melted away into the night, 
but the uniformed man remained, eating 
seedcake with a touch of bravado. 

“This gentleman a friend of yours, 
Sam?” asked Mr. Braddock, having or- 
dered coffee and eggs. 

“T should say not,’”’ said Sam with aver- 
sion. ‘‘Why, he thinks the Duke of York 
has a small clipped mustache!”’ 

“No!” said Mr. Braddock, shocked. 

“He does.” 

“‘Man must be a thorough ass.” 

“Dropped on his head when a baby, 
probably.” 

“Better have nothing to do with him,” 
said Mr. Braddock in a confidential bellow. 

“‘Can’t be too careful who you're seen 
speaking to these days.” 

The meal proceeded on its delightful 
course. Sam had always been fond of 
Willoughby Braddock, and the spacious 
manner in which he now ordered further 
hard-boiled eggs showed him that his youth- 
ful affection had not been misplaced. A 
gentle glow began to steal over him. The 
coffee was the kind of which, after a pre- 
liminary mouthful, you drink a little more 
just to see if it is really as bad as it seemed 
at first, but it was warm and comforting. 
It was not long before the world appeared 
very good to Sam. He expanded genially. 
He listened with courteous attention to 
Mr. Braddock’s lengthy description of his 
speech at the Old Wrykynian dinner, and 
even melted sufficiently to extend an olive 
branch to the man in uniform. 

‘Looks like rain,’ he said affably. 

“Who does?” asked Mr. Braddock, puz- 
zled. 

“‘T was addressing the gentleman behind 
you,” said Sam. 

Mr. Braddock looked cautiously over 
his shoulder. 

“But are we speaking to him?’ 
gravely. “TI thought ? 


* he asked 
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“Oh, yes,” said Sam tolerantly. “I 
fancy he’s quite a good fellow really. Wants 
knowing, that’s all.”’ 

“What makes you think he looks like 
rain?”’ asked Mr. Braddock, interested. 

The chauffeur of the taxicab now added 
himself to their little group. Hesaid that 
he did not know about Mr. Braddock’s 
plans, but that he himself was desirous of 
getting to bed. Mr. Braddock patted him 
on the shoulder with radiant bonhomie. 

“This,” he explained to Sam, “‘is a most 
delightful chap. I’ve forgotten his name.” 

The cabman said his name was Evans. 

“Evans! Of course. I knew it was some- 
thing beginning with a G. This is my friend 
Evans, Sam. I forget where we met, but 
he’s taking me home.” 

‘“Where do you live, Bradder?”’ 

“Where do I live, Evans?’’ 

“Down at Valley Fields, you told me,” 
said the cabman. 

“Where are you living, Sam?”’ 

““Nowhere.”’ 

“How do you mean—nowhere?”’ 

““T have no home,” said Sam with simple 
pathos. 

“T’d like to dig you one,” 
in uniform. 

““No home?” cried Mr. Braddock, deeply 
moved. “Nowhere to sleep tonight, do you 
mean? I say, look here, you must abso- 
lutely come back with me. Evans, old 
chap, do you think there would be room for 
one more in that cab of yours? Because 
I particularly want this gentleman to come 
back with me. My dear old Sam, I won’t 
listen to any argument.” 

““You won’t have to.” 

“You can sleep on the sofa in the drawing- 
room. You ready, Evans, old man? Splen- 
did! Then let’s go.” 

From Lupus Street, Pimlico, to Burberry 
Road, Valley Fields, is a distance of several 
miles, but to Sam the drive seemed a short 
one. This illusion was not due so much to 
the gripping nature of Mr. Braddock’s con- 
versation, though that rippled on continu- 
ously, as to the fact that, being a trifle weary 
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“But that must have been for the un- 
improved property,” he repeated many 
times. ‘‘The chateau, as it is now, is worth 
very much more.” 

And although she pointed ‘out an equal 
number of times that it was she who had 
improved it, he remained firm. 

Before the negotiations were over she 
admitted that it was one thing to be sere- 
naded beneath your window in the moon- 
light and quite another to be taken ad- 
vantage of in a business transaction. Never- 
theless, as she had no written contract, and 
as she had become genuinely attached to 
the place, she bought it at the advanced 
price. 

She fills the chateau now with other ex- 
patriated Americans and titled foreigners, 
and I understand that she has elaborated 
her business-and-golf theme into a long and 
amusing monologue which provokes her 
visitors to hilarious mirth. 

There are many people of wealth who 
live abroad because of burning social am- 
bitions unquenchable in their own country. 
They are usually victims of that which 
might be termed a title complex. They go 
out to dinners in Europe—not to eat caviar 
or to drink champagne—but to become in- 
toxicated by a countess and replete with a 
duchess. Since the war these people are 
welcomed eagerly abroad, as they give large 
and splendid parties, expecting no return 
from their guests, except that their names 
and titles shall be correctly given to the 
newspapers. 

Those Americans who call themselves 
not expatriates, but by that dignified term 
cosmopolitans, are by no means confined to 
women. There are men, and sometimes 
men who in ordinary business intercourse 
are shrewd and competent, who react to a 
title with leapings of the heart, and to 


whom a summons from royalty is as the fire 
alarm to a veteran fire horse. 

The strange lack of appraisal shown by 
these expatriates makes them undignified 
and sometimes ludicrous spectacles in Eu- 
rope. For of necessity their companions 
are drawn from the least desirable elements 
of society, from the people who will dine 
anywhere, accept motor trips or house- 
party invitations from anyone in order to 
have a good time for which someone else 
pays. They make no secret of it, and often 
sitting at the table of some beaming hostess, 
they laugh quite openly about her promiscu- 
ous entertaining. 

A woman I know arrived not long ago in 
a foreign capital, determined to establish 
herself there socially. She had a great deal 
of money and little position in America and 
she was shrewd enough not to waste any 
time in meeting the people she desired to 
entertain. She knew only two or three 
women, but she told them she would make 
it worth their while if they would produce 
what she called smart titled people to at- 
tend her first party. She added that the 
estimate for the dinner, including the favors, 
for the sixty guests she aspired to have, had 
been ten thousand dollars. 

Everybody she wanted came. To besure, 
she was not certain of all their names un- 
til she saw the paper the next day, but when 
she triumphantly put away the clippings 
she felt she had received full value for her 
money. 

The attitude of her guests was best ex- 
pressed by a titled Russian who dined with 
her that night and many times afterward: 

“Yes, I put on my evening clothes and 
go out to the restaurant very much as an 
actor assumes his costume of the theater 
and makes his appearance on the stage. We 
both live in an unreal world, and we both 
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e eight-year record in 


‘UNE swings wide the portals of the national 
parks, and from all parts of the country the city- 
snt millions swarm to the public playgrounds. 


luck, reserve and monument, each holds out its 
(wn especial charm and wonder, this one with 
‘s forests and falls, that with its lakes and gla- 


; 
iets, Yellowstone with peaks, hot springs and 
i2ysers. 

ll that these wonderlands offer of inspiration 
made more accessible today by the special serv- 
eof motorized transportation. In Yellowstone, 
‘osemite, Grand Canyon, much of the sight- 
seing now is done from the comfortable seats 
f motor coaches, designed by their swift and 
isy Movement to sweep scenes miles apart into 


ae view of a single day’s ride. 


* * 


HEREVER these vehicles are thus em- 
ployed, and contributing to their opera- 
ion the dependable, trouble-free, secure and 
conomical performance for which they are famous, 
‘ou will find Goodyear Pneumatic Bus Tires. 


Their record in the Yellowstone is typical of 
heir value everywhere. Here, in the service of 
he Yellowstone Park Transportation Company, 
Soodyear Tires have been the sure reliance for 
ight yeats past, and the exclusive tire equip- 
nent for the last six years. 


The 269 ten-passenger buses and 28 seven-pas- 
‘enger cars of the Company average 65 miles a 
Jay throughout the three months’ season in the 
atk. Their total mileage last year was in excess 
£ 1,000,000 bus miles. They carry more than 
40,000 passengers every season. 


| 
| 


the Yellowstone 


Their route is over mountain roads, graded dirt 
in some places, a glassy, sharp, crushed stone in 
others—roads that call for the ruggedness of 
the Goodyear carcass and the faithful, gripping 
power of the Goodyear All-Weather Tread. 
ORE than 7,000,000 miles of this arduous 
duty has now been given by Goodyear 
Tires. Their proud place as the Company's only 
tire equipment is won and held solely by their 
greater merit. 


On the Company's records are entered the num- 
bers of many Goodyear Tires that lasted four 
full seasons and mote. 


With each passing year, the average seasonal 
mileage on Goodyears has been steadily increased, 
until now it is three times what it was seven 
years ago. And constantly, the tire performance 
is better and finer with the constant betterment 
of Goodyear Tires. 
* * 

EW Goodyear Cord Bus Tires are going to 

the Yellowstone fleet this year, taking their 
places alongside the veterans of thousands of miles. 
What account they will give of themselves 1s 
known to their makers in advance. For they are 
the last word in tire construction that was pio- 
neered with the beginnings of the motorbus 
and perfected with the requirements and prog- 
ress of this new public service. They have every 
virtue of the Goodyears that set this eight-year 
record, and in addition they have the unequaled 
endurance and elasticity of SUPERTWIST, that 
wonderful new cord fabric developed for Good- 
year Tires—and Goodyear Tires alone. 


For every Goodyear Cord Bus Tive there 7s an equally fine 
Goodyear Tube, built especially to the needs of bus service 


BUS TIRES 


Wade with SUPERTWIST 
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of reverence toward three institutions. One 
was the most exclusive country club, an- 
other a conservative men’s club, and the 
third a subscription dance association to 
which he yearned to have his two young 
daughters invited. He had supposed as he 
raised himself by hard work and ability 
from humble surroundings to those of con- 
siderable wealth, that money, and money 
alone, was the magic touchstone. But by 
one of those inexplicable flukes he was 
wrong. Other men, equally unprepared by 
background or education, were sometimes 
admitted into the desired circle, but he and 
his family, in spite of their wealth, re- 
mained outside. 

After he had retired from business and 
his wife had died, he turned his full atten- 
tion to the social game. He moved to New 
York. There again, other people with less 
equipment than he who had not succeeded 
at home, sometimes made a noticeable im- 
pression, but he failed. After two years he 
gave up this idea and decided, as he put it, 
to attack from the rear. 

In Europe he succeeded. His name be- 
came well known even in his native city as 
the confrere of some of the most illustrious 
titles in the world. He achieved newspaper 
headlines as week-end host to a royal prince. 

Shortly after this he returned home, as 
he carefully told the reporters, to attend to 
certain business interests. He was at first 
gratified, then amused and finally con- 
temptuous of the attentions he received 
from people who had not acknowledged his 
existence a few years before. After he had 
been put up for the two desired clubs and 
had been urged to bring his daughters 
home to make their debut, he telegraphed 
for the suite de luxe on the next fast steamer 
sailing for Europe. 

‘“My scheme worked,”’ he said some time 
afterward. ‘I realized pretty quickly that 
I’d mapped out a good campaign. But the 
funny part of it was—and I guess lots of 
things you think you want are like that— 
when I finally got into those clubs and was 
entertained by those people who had seemed 
to me so wonderful when I was on the out- 
side—well, they seemed awful flat! You 
see, I’d lived among these Europeans for a 
couple of years, and say what you will, they 
don’t lack seasoning. But most of these 
country-club folks at home—people I once 
thought I’d give anything to call by their 
first name—why, they seemed like water- 
gravy with the salt left out!” 
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He has now deliberately become an ex- 
patriate. His daughters have both married 
into excellent old families in the country 
where he lives, and as he firmly keeps the 
money under his own control, his titled 
sons-in-law are very respectful. He says 
that he has forsworn America partly be- 
cause his daughters are in Europe, and also 
because he leads a much more interesting 
life there. 

“Men at home have a good time while 
they’re making their money. But after 
they’ve got enough they don’t know how 
to enjoy spending it,’”’ he maintains. 

He knows, moreover, that he is genuinely 
liked by the group of aristocratic idlers with 
whom he associates, for they consider him a 
typical self-made uncultured American, and 
as such they enjoy him uncritically. They 
like his expansive pocketbook, but they 
also like his simplicity and his shrewd and 
often witty comments. 

“You don’t have to put on any airs over 
here,”’ he once said. “‘In fact, they like you 
better if you don’t. They’ve got enough 
airs of their own, and what they want is 
something different.’”” He added with a 
twinkle in his eyes, ‘‘You see, I can: sit 
around with these blue-blooded dukes and 
Erinces and spin them yarns about the 
mining camps and the rough pioneer days, 
and even throw in a few Indian fights for 
good measure, and they eat it up, because 
none of them have ever done a day’s work 
in their lives and it sounds to them like a 
fairy tale. But suppose I tried to talk to 
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those fellows in the clubs at home about 
the good old days. They wouldn’t stand 
for it because it would be too close to most 
of their own lives, d’ye see?”’ 

Not all expatriates turn their back so 
gayly upon their own country. Sometimes 
the decision to live abroad is the result of 
inevitable circumstances rather than choice, 
and is really painful, as in the cases of cer- 
tain retired diplomats. Almost all Amer- 
ican colonies in foreign countries contain 
some members from this class. Often they 
are men who have started upon their 
careers early in life and for twenty or thirty 
years have been ordered from one capital to 
another, so that when at last their active 
service is ended they find themselves lit- 
erally citizens of the world. They may 
know their way about socially in London or 
Paris or Vienna, but when they return to 
their native cities of St. Louis or Boston or 
New York they feel quite lost. And al- 
though it may be distressing to be an alien 
in a foreign country, nothing could be so 
melancholy as to be an alien in one’s own 
home. 

One of our career diplomats said he felt 
like a ghost when he returned to his native 
city after an absence of many years. 


Too Free for Freedom 


“During all that time I had pictured my- 
self going home at last to settle down and 
lead the kind of life I remembered my 
father leading,’’ he said. “‘I had grown up 
in a group of half a dozen intimate friends 
and remembered outside of that a con- 
genial circle of relatives and acquaintances. 
I thought that I would take it all up again 
where I had left off. But good heavens! 
Never was a picture less unlike reality. Of 
the six old cronies I had counted on, two 
had died, one had moved away, another had 
married a young wife and didn’t want me 
around for fear of seeming old himself, and 
the remaining two, who had been partners 
in business, had quarreled and each one re- 
fused to come to my house unless I could 
promise that the other wouldn’t be there. 

“Nor did the pleasant group of less inti- 
mate friends exist in reality,’’ he went on. 
“My younger relatives had married peo- 
ple I didn’t know or people from out of 
town, and the families who had been 
prominent when I was a boy no longer had 
any influence; in their place new people 
had come in, and new houses had gone up 
and the old landmarks had disappeared. 
Worst of all, my point of view was not 
theirs. Why, I hadn’t even heard of the 
Rotarians until I went home, and this 
shocked them as much as their belief that 
Genoa and Geneva were the same city 
horrified me. No doubt if I had stayed at 
home during all those years I should have 
felt as they did about local affairs and poli- 
tics, and so on, but I hadn’t stayed at 
home, and they didn’t want to hear about 
my experiences, and I wasn’t interested in 
theirs. There was no point of contact. At 
last I gave up the struggle—I was too old 
to change—and came back to Europe. It 
doesn’t satisfy me, for I’m too good an 
American to want to spend my last years 
away from it. But what could I do?” 

The dignified wife of another of our 
diplomats was in despair shortly after they 
had landed in New York for leave of ab- 
sence. She declared that she simply 
couldn’t bear life here, and that one day in 
the shops had distressed her unbearably. 
As she is a woman of wide experience who 
had learned to haggle in the bazaars of 
Stamboul and bargain equally skillfully 
with a rickshaw coolie in Peking or a 
couturicre in the Rue de la Paix, I was 
curious to know what had upset her usual 
poise in our shops. 

“It’s their terrible familiarity!’’ she ex- 
plained. ‘For instance, I tried to buy a 
hat—in a good shop too—and the sales- 
woman put an awful thing on my head and 
said, ‘Take it, dearie; you look awfully 
cute in it. It’s absolutely Ritzy, believe 
me.’” 

She went on to say that she was con- 
scious the moment she stepped off the 
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steamer, of the total lack of discrimination 
between the people who liked a free-and- 
easy manner and those to whom it gave 
offense. Hotel clerks, hairdressers and 
saleswomen alike treated all their cus- 
tomers with the same familiarity. 

““You’ve been spoiled in Europe,’’ her 
husband declared. ‘“‘This is the land of 
freedom.” 

“Then why can’t I be free to be let 
alone?” she retorted. ‘“‘I only ask to be 
treated as respectfully as I treated them. 
I don’t call the saleswoman ‘dearie’ or 
make personal remarks to the coiffeur.” 
She then shifted the argument quickly to- 
ward her husband with the adroitness of 
the marital debater. ‘‘You yourself said 
just last night that nobody even conversed 
here.” 

She laughed as she explained. ‘‘ You see, 
we were invited out to dinner with a lot of 
people who our hostess said were eager to 
hear some talk about the latest develop- 
ments in the Far East. Well, the only time 
the subject was mentioned during the en- 
tire evening was when one of the women 
told John all about everything. Then after 
dinner half of them played bridge and the 
rest did cross-word puzzles.” 

“T admit that I said there was no con- 
versation over here,’’ said the diplomat. 
“There are plenty of men who tell anec- 
dotes—how I hate them!—and even worse, 
the women who quote the reviewers and 
tell you with a very intellectual air what 
the best critics have said about the new 
plays and books.” 

“Yes—but the most typical sentence— 
the one by which you could tell an Amer- 
ican husband anywhere in the world—is, 
‘No, I haven’t read it, but my wife has.’”’ 

““American men are wife-ridden any- 
way,’ said her husband. ‘“‘They’ve been 
told so often that they are intellectually 
behind their wives that they’ve come to be- 
lieve it; and the women take their cues 
from what they call the best critics, so 
they have no original ideas to offer. Oh, 
well, we’ll undoubtedly readjust ourselves, 
but these little things are the hardest at 
first.” 

The different standards of value—not 
only social but cultural and_political— 
which have been acquired by long resi- 
dence abroad, sometimes form the greatest 
stumblingblock to Americans who try 
afterward to live at home. The people who 
suffer most from this readjustment are the 
Americans who have been educated from 
childhood in Europe. A man prominent in 
New York told me the other day that he 
had gone to schcol in Switzerland and then 
to an English university. 


An Americanized American 


“And after I came home to America to 
live, it took me seven years to get used to 
it. Many times during that period I would 
gladly have given up the struggle and gone 
back to more congenial soil if I had not 
been forced to stay here to take care of the 
family business. To be sure, after the seven 
years were over I became the most loyal 
American possible. Now I wouldn’t live 
anywhere else in the world, but I certainly 
wouldn’t want a boy of mine to be put to 
such a test.” 

Few American boys are educated en- 
tirely abroad, for even the most irresponsi- 
ble of parents usually realize the necessity 
of having their sons grow up among the 
people with whom they are to associate 
later. Some of our diplomats and business 
men who are compelled to live in Europe 
prefer to send their sons to boarding 
schools there rather than be separated by 
the Atlantic, but they usually send them 
back here when they are old enough for 
college. Even then it is difficult for boys 
who have spent their impressionable years 
in England, France or Switzerland to grow 
accustomed to the radically different cus- 
toms and habits of American institutions. 
Moreover, they find themselves cut off 
from the friends they have made during 
their school years and plunged into a world 
of strangers. 
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‘aie discoveries are spontaneous. Most of them are born 


in the obscure background of yesterday’s long experience 
and research. So it was with Duco. 


For 35 years du Pont Chemical Engineers have been developing 
__ the technique of cellulose nitrate manufacture. For more than 20 
| years the du Pont Chemical Products Division has specialized 
__ on industrial finishing materials made from cellulose nitrate. 
| 


In 1913 du Pont Chemical Engineers started active work on the 
adaptation of cellulose nitrate to an automobile finish. After ten 
years of painstaking research, the finished product was offered to 
the industrial world as Duco. 


The chemistry of cellulose nitrate is a highly specialized field to 
which many du Pont Chemical Engineers have devoted their lives. 
Since 1890 they have produced more than two billion pounds of 
cellulose nitrate for many different purposes, all requiring the 
same raw materials, equipment, processes and experience. 


Du Pont resources go back to its own nitrate fields in Chile and 
hardwood forests in Michigan. Du Pont scientific control governs 
every step in the manufacture of its acids, solvents and pig- 
ments, the purification and nitration of the raw cellulose, and the 
processing of these essential ingredients into the finished Duco. 


These are the reasons why there is, and can be, only ONE Duco. 


tol. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Chemical Products Division 
CHICAGO PARLIN, N. J. SAN FRANCISCO 
Canadian Distributors: Flint Paint and Varnish Limited, Toronto 


Remember / 
There is only ONE Duco- 
DU PONT Duco 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
the members’ names are automatically 
dropped. These expatriates who demand 
all the privileges and won’t take any of the 
responsibilities of citizenship ought to be 
dropped from our lists.” 

He grinned. ‘Well, now I must write 
them all very polite notes, for no people are 
quicker to complain if their diplomats or 
consuls don’t give them every attention.” 

Girls who are brought up in an atmos- 
phere of the sort he described often know 
surprisingly little about their own country. 
Their mothers usually associate either with 
foreigners or with other expatriates who are 
scornful of everything American—except, 
as the young secretary said, of the privi- 
leges of its citizenship. And their daughters 
not only form an unattractive picture of 
their native country but by force of circum- 
stances they meet few eligible American 
men. The result is that often while still 
very young they marry Europeans. They 
are usually much sought after because 
their way of living presupposes an ade- 
quate dot, and mothers who choose this 
sort of life for themselves and their daugh- 
ters are overjoyed to have titled sons-in- 
law. 

“‘T’ve just been staying with my daugh- 
ter, the Countess of B——”’ the mother 
will say. ‘‘The castle of B is such a 
lovely place. It’s been in the B family 
for centuries.” 

She does not add that it was hardly fit 
for habitation until it was restored by her 
daughter’s marriage settlement. 

I know of one tragic case of a girl living 
away from the United States from the time 
she was twelve until, at twenty-five, six 
years after her marriage to a European, she 
had to come over here, because of the set- 
tlement of an estate. She resisted the idea 
of coming, declaring that she knew she 
would find America intolerable. But the 
moment she saw the sky line of New York 
as the boat came into the harbor, she says 
she felt a deep convincing sense of belong- 
ing to it all. 

‘‘Hurope may have greater picturesque- 
ness and greater beauty in a way,” she said. 
“For years I have heard mamma and her 
friends say so, and talk about the ugliness 
and the lack of charm in their own country. 
But I love it. Fifth Avenue to me is the 
most beautiful street in the world. The 
skyscrapers thrill me and I love the activ- 
ity of everyone—men and women alike. I 
suppose it’s because .I am, after all, an 
American, and have pioneer blood in my 
veins. Always in Europe I was conscious 
of not using enough of my energy—of hav- 
ing lots more vitality than it was possible 
to use. HereI fitin. There I am always a 
stranger. Here I belong.” 


The Cult of Leisure 


But she had to return to Europe after a 
short time, because her husband and her 
children were there. It had never oc- 
curred to the expatriated mother who had 
brought her up abroad that her daughter 
might, after all, like her own country best. 
But the girl had inherited, as she said, not 
only her father’s money, but also his pioneer 
instincts of energy and love of creating new 
things. 

Americans who are totally without these 
distinguishing characteristics, and who 
through lack of vigor—economic, physical, 
social or moral—find themselves out of 
tune with their own country, form the 
great majority of our voluntary exiles. 
They rarely know what they want in 
Europe, but they are usually eloquent about 
the things which they want to escape in 
their own country. 

“They always say it’s some lack in 
America,’ someone who has observed many 
of them once remarked. ‘‘ But the truth is, 
of course, that it’s always some lack in 
themselves. It takes a good deal of vitality 
to be happy in America—we are so young 
and vigorous and so confident of our ability 
to make a new world while you wait. If we 
have waste lands we project vast irrigation 
schemes and make them fertile; if there are 
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stretches of country without communica- 
tions a network of railroads goes up over- 
night. Our great buildings tower toward 
the sky. We make colossal dams that will 
furnish electric power to millions of people.” 

He glanced at the map of a proposed 
aeroplane passenger route. 

“In the realm of mechanical improve- 
ments we move swiftly and with giant 
strides. But it takes generations and gen- 
erations to produce the truly cultivated 
and tolerant-minded human beings to 
whom these things are supposed to be only 
accessories. 

“What I mean is,”’ he explained, ‘‘that 
the people who leave America in disgust be- 
cause they cannot find here the cult of 
leisure nor the respect for study and medi- 
tation which Europe offers forget how 
young their country is. But worse than 
that, they are the kind of people who, when 
face to face with a difficult problem, give up 
like mollycoddles and refuse to fight it out. 
We need them here—these people who say 
that they yearn for a more leisurely and 
philosophical life.” 

There are fewer Americans who go to 
Europe to follow a life of culture, however, 
than there are those to whom it affords end- 
less opportunities for social diversion. All 
the fashionable seaside and mountain re- 
sorts on the Continent are crowded with 
Americans; many of our compatriots rent 
country houses in England or live in Lon- 
don during the season. In all capitals of 
Europe there are many Americans who ap- 
pear annually and who have definite social 
niches of their own. 


Commuting to Europe 


To great numbers of people Europe seems 
a vast and colorful playground. Men who 
never go into ashop in America, for instance, 
will spend hours amusing themselves in 
hunting antiquesin some foreign capital. By 
going abroad they get completely away from 
the constant demands which pursue them 
even to their summer places when they re- 
main at home. They enjoy the restaurants 
and the motor rides and the difference in 
scenery, and their wives and daughters revel 
in the chance to buy clothes so cheaply and 
so well. 

These people are not usually expatriates; 
they live in America, and although they 
may go often to Europe and even own 
houses there, they belong in their own coun- 
try, and most important of all, they bring 
their children up here, with perhaps suffi- 
cient time spent in Europe to broaden and 
deepen their interests in the arts and his- 
tory. 

In contrast to these well-to-do people 
who cross the Atlantic as casually as a New 
Jersey commuter takes the ferryboat to 
New York are the many women in strait- 
ened circumstances who are unable for 
some reason or other to leave their modest 
corner in Europe to go home. 

An American woman nearing middle age 
applied to me in Italy for a position so far 
below her obvious capacity that I asked her 
why she desired it. 

“You see, I study singing,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘And now that living has gone up 
since the war I cannot pay the maestro and 
live on my income, even in lire. So I must 
do something else. I cannot give up my 
music.” 

I found out later that the poor woman 
had no voice at all, but she had begun tak- 
ing lessons some years before—had written 
glowing letters home about the maestro’s 
predictions of her great artistic future. So 
she had gone on year after year, always 
hoping that by some miracle of endeavor 
she would eventually appear on the concert 
stage and make the great triumphant suc- 
cess of which she had dreamed. Finally 
even she must have realized that there was 
no possible chance of it, but she had fed 
herself on the drug of hope for so long that 
she could not now break the habit. More- 
over, she hated to face the humiliation of 
going home to obscurity and ridicule, to 
acknowledge that she had spent her years 
and her money in futile endeavor. 
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A small oil stove came next, with a five- 
gallon can of fuel; the nights could be bit- 
terly cold in this country, even in early 
October; a small oil lamp; he filled and 
lighted it, and shut off the headlights. Tins 
and boxes of meat and biscuit and fruit 
were stowed neatly in a closet; an air mat- 
tress and a roll of blankets provided a bed, 
on which Gerber drifted contentedly to 
sleep. 

It was still dark when he opened the doors 
again, and only a vague lightness showed 
itself in the east as he swung the iron gates 
of the driveway shut behind the little car, 
adjusting the lock so that it held them se- 
curely latched and would yet yield to.a 
touch. 

He drove through a sleeping Riverport, 
observing with satisfaction that the painted 
pole sign had been removed from the 
sidewalk before Professor Smalley’s shop 
and that the windows of the upper room 
were blinded by lowered shades. Through 
the windows of the bank, illumined by a 
thrifty bulb above the vault door, he noted 
the clock and made sure that his watch 
agreed with it. 

A neat bare lunch room near the railroad 
station in New Devon, twelve miles to the 
north, provided the local breakfast of fried 
fish, coffee and cold apple pie; at a hard- 
ware store across the street Gerber bought 
a five-gallon can, some tins of prepared var- 
nish and the brushes with which to apply 
it; a yawning boy in greasy overalls at 
the corner garage filled the gas tank and the 
new five-gallon can, changed the oil in the 
crank case and sleepily tested the air pres- 
sure in the tires. Gerber turned in the little 
village square and headed back toward the 
south. 

He stopped in a thicket of young pines, 
advertised as a camping ground by wind- 
blown litter that lay plentifully on the 
brown carpet of dead needles. Here, with- 
out impatience, he made himself comfort- 
able on the two cushions of the seats, placed 
on the ground on the far side of the car. He 
had several hours to wait, but he had 
learned to enjoy such intervals of inactivity; 
they gave him time in which to school him- 
self for a smooth and letter-perfect per- 
formance by plodding mental rehearsals. 
He shut his eyes and leaned back. If he 
could just keep that crazy notion from in- 
truding on his mind for a little while 

Instantly it was there, baffling and tor- 
menting in its minuteness of detail, so that 
he seemed to see the patched overalls of the 
drowsing negroes propped against the cot- 
ton bales, the markings of the melancholy 
hounds asleep under the station platform. 
He moved his hands in a pushing gesture, 
as if to thrust it from him by force. Jas- 
mine! The sentimentality of the name dis- 
gusted him, and yet, somewhere in the back 
of his brain, a rebellious thought insisted 
on longing for it! 

Gerber drove the fancy away. He forced 
his mind back to its business; he made it 
show him the interior of the bank at River- 
port, made it move about on this stage the 
three persons of the play. Over and over 
again he went through it, until it seemed as 
if, when the time came, he could play his 
part mechanically, by rote, thinking of 
something else. 

At two o’clock he was on the road again; 
at fifteen minutes to three he reached the 
edge of Riverport and stopped his car at the 
roadside, going through the motions of in- 
specting its engine, in case anyone should 
pass during the time he meant to kill. It 
wanted only two minutes of the hour, when 
he drove up to the bank. 

The flat little gun lay reassuringly under 
his left arm; strapped about his body 
under his coat he carried the flat leather bag 
he had devised and made for the purpose, 
so that both of his hands should always be 
free. He climbed down, his back toward 
the bank, and turned just as one of the 
clerks came past the end of the counter to 
the doors. 
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Gerber slipped inside with an apologetic 
grin. 

“Just made it, didn’t I? Too late to 
cash a traveler’s check for me?” 

The other shook his head. Glancing past 
him Gerber became aware of another last- 
moment customer, counting a fat sheaf of 
bills on the glass ledge before the teller’s 
window. This was a possibility that Gerber 
had foreseen and discounted, but as his 
glance rested on the yellow pigskin hatbox 
that stood on the floor between generous 
feet incased in. pearl spats and patent 
leather, as it rose again past diamond golf 
stockings and gay-checked flannel knickers 
to the magnificence of the long-tail coat 
with braid around its aidges, the exceeding 
blackness of the neck and ears above it, 
Gerber scowled at the evidence that in one 
detail his calculations had gone wrong. 

It was apparent that pack-up time for 
Professor Smalley’s friend had been a few 
hours later than Gerber had expected. The 
Professor had seen him before, twice, and at 
close range; Gerber had always avoided 
such witnesses, and for a moment, now, he 
was on the verge of abandoning his venture 
rather than break his rule. 

The sight of that thick pile of bills on the 
glass shelf decided him. If he came back 
next week there would be just that much 
less to carry away. Gerber was thrifty 
about such details. It didn’t matter how 
the Professor had managed to get all that 
money together—it was worth taking, too 
much to forfeit for a remote and negligible 
risk. After all, what could Smalley swear 
to except that Gerber had twice been 
shaved in his shop? 

The clerk had drawn down the shades of 
the narrow glazed panels in the doors; the 
spring latch was set so that there could be 
no chance interruption from the street; 
the other clerk, near enough to the counter 
to reach the gun that he probably kept on 
the shelf below the wicket, was the only 
dangerous factor in the situation. Gerber 
slipped quickly past the end of the counter, 
the flat gun at his hip, his back against the 
front wall of the room. 

“Put ’em up, quick!” 

He had tested the value of that abrupt 
peremptory voice. Hardly anybody, hear- 
ing it without forewarning, but would obey 
almost subconsciously; there had been one 
teller whose lifted right hand had carried up 
the revolver it had snatched as it went past 
the shelf! Gerber nodded as the clerk’s 
palms rose; still against the wall, at the end 
of the counter so that he covered both sides 
of it, he ordered the man to join his com- 
rade and the Professor in the outer space. 
The three were lined up against the inner 
wall, their faces toward it. In the uplifted 
clutch of Professor Smalley the big sheaf of 
bills quivered, as if a light breeze blew 
through them. Gerber twitched them free 
and dropped them into the leather sack 
against his breast, by way of beginning. 

There was a door in the rear wall; he 
threw it open and saw that it led into a shal- 
low closet. Under the persuasion of voice 
and gun the three victims crowded into it 
and Gerber locked them in. 

He took his time now, looting the cash 
trays first and then investigating the vault, 
where he found rather more cash than he 
had expected, so much more that the leather 
bag would not hold it all. He madea clumsy 
parcel of it and was on his way to the door 
when the yellow hatbox caught his eye. 
Gerber chuckled as he emptied it of Pro- 
fessor Smalley’s professional equipment 
and crowded down its curved lid on his 
package of bills. The act seemed somehow 
to relieve a lingering sense of grievance 
against the Professor; his presence had 
materially increased the profits of the enter- 
prise, and yet Gerber resented it, not only 
because of the slight danger of recognition 
which it involved but also because it repre- 
sented a blemish on an otherwise admirable 
operation; Gerber took a kind of crafts- 
man’s pride in a workmanlike job of plan- 
ning and performance. 

He attracted no notice as he crossed the 
sidewalk to his car; he drove deliberately 
until he had passed the sign swung across 
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(Continued from Page 98) 
seeking. If not it didn’t matter; the road 
was open, and a car could follow it clear 
down to Florida, where, by all accounts, 
there would be plenty of chances for a man 
with a bit of capital to turn it over to ad- 
vantage. Gerber’s glance dropped affec- 
tionately to the neat suitcase at his feet; he 
had peculiarly sound reasons for distrusting 
banks and carrying his capital in wholly 
liquid form. It would be on hand when he 
saw a chance to use it. Any one of these 
towns might 

He stopped at a fork in the road to con- 
sult the signboards, and something throbbed 
in his brain as the painted words shouted 
down at him: 


JASMINE—12 MILES 


Gerber sat still, his foot on the clutch 
while the muffled impatient drumming of 
the racing motor seemed to keep the tempo 
of the pulses in his throat. Jasmine! It was 
a real town, then, after all, and not just 
some fragmentary memory of a movie. For 
a space a sense of something uncanny fright- 
ened him; he fancied that he felt the short 
hairs stiffen and bristle at the back of his 
neck. Then, as his normal attitude of mind 
came back upon him, he shook off the 
thought impatiently. 

There was nothing weird about this. He’d 
read or heard about the town somewhere, 
seen a picture of it in some illustrated paper 
or some news reel at the movies; it was just 
coincidence that this random journey south- 
ward had brought him past this sign. He 
chuckled. At any rate he’d find out what 
it was like in cold reality, so that the next 
time that absurd homesick daydream took 
hold of him he’d be able to answer it with 
facts! He let in the clutch and turned into 
the right-hand road. 

He was conscious of a pleasurable mount- 
ing excitement as he passed the mileposts 
with their shrinking figures. There was, 
somehow, a proprietary quality in his feel- 
ing toward the upland valley and its stone 
farmsteads, the rolling fields of bright green 
winter wheat and the thrifty apple orchards 
on the slopes. A bird sailed across the road 
and fluttered down to cover, a glint of white 
showing above its tail feathers; a meadow 
lark, Gerber thought—down here they’d 
call it something else. A—a field lark, 
wasn’t it? He had a friendly sense of own- 
ership toward the cottontail that bounded 
away from a culvert as he passed. A nice 
country, anyway. A man might do a lot 
worse than settle down here if 

He shook his head at the recurring image 
of the town. Not for Conrad Gerber! It 
was funny, though, that the country should 
look so prosperous and thrifty, if it con- 
tained a village so completely otherwise. 
He caught a glimpse of spires and roofs 
ahead, at the end of the valley, and quick- 
ened his speed as if it had beckoned to him. 
He stopped presently in a little sunny 
square, with a red-brick courthouse facing 
him from a shallow park; the street was 
newly paved with smooth cement; the 
stores that fronted on the walks were mod- 
ern, prosperous; the hotel was cheerful 
with new paint and clean plate glass. 

Gerber sat for a minute behind his wheel, 
trying to square the reality with the vivid 
dream. There was no doubt that this was 
Jasmine; a dozen signs assured him of the 
fact, but it would have been hard to find a 
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village less like the Jasmine of his persist- 
ent vision. He thought it over and under- 
stood. He’d read or heard of the town by 
name, and some trick of association had 
linked it, in his thoughts, toa memory of an 
imaginary village he had seen in some 
movie. That was all. The rest was just 
coincidence. 

Gerber carried his suitcase into the hotel 
and registered. On impulse he used his 
own name; it seemed to be settled in his 
mind that he was to stay here; the need 
for an alias was definitely ended. In his 
room he unlocked the black bag and took 
out of it one of the neat packets of bills 
with which it was chiefly filled. Those 
which he chose were all worn notes, all of 
fairly small denominations, tens and 
twenties mostly, with two or three fifties; 
in the bag he left several packages of smaller 
old bills and a few of new ones, large and 
small; he locked it and left it in the clothes 
press, locking the door of this. Downstairs 
the clerk directed him to a bank. He in- 
spected the street with a pleasantly proprie- 
tary approval, chuckling under his breath 
at the utter lack of resemblance between the 
Jasmine of his dreams and this clean thrifty 
little town. 

It was just coincidence, he told himself 
again. He’d heard the name somewhere, 
and its sentimentality had associated it in 
his mind with a random memory of some 
play or book or movie, that was all. It was 
just chance that had brought him toit; and 
for once, he admitted, he owed something 
to the blind gods. He gave them no credit 
for the success of his enterprise up to this 
point. He had only himself to thank for 
the smooth efficiency of the robbery, the 
beautifully simple ingenuity of the escape. 
By the time he had used up his provisions 
and repainted his car, in the safe seclusion 
of that closed garage, there hadn’t been 
much risk in driving boldly southward; it 
hadn’t been necessary, really, to trade in 
the car on the new one, nor to keep to the 
back roads as he journeyed south. But it 
was sheer luck, coincidence pure and sim- 
ple, that had led him here; he was vaguely 
pleased by the admission, as if the fact that 
luck was on his side implied a sort of trib- 
ute to his cleverness. 

The bank was reassuring, a modern 
affair of tiled lobby and bronze grilles. 
Gerber stopped beside the low stone rail 
beyond which, identified as cashier by a 
neat gilt sign on his desk, a brisk young 
man looked up from his blotter. 

“Like to open a small account,” said 
Gerber, giving his name. “I haven’t any 
local references to offer, but you can write 
my home bank, the Quarry Trust, at Bin- 
chester. I shan’t want to draw on you for 
a while, anyway—just carrying a bit more 
cash than I like to, that’s all.’’ 

The cashier shook hands cordially. Ger- 
ber accepted his invitation to step inside 
the railing, to take one of the substantial 
mahogany chairs. The bank would be right 
glad to serve him. Was he staying long in 
Jasmine? The cashier hoped 

“T don’t know.” Gerber grinned. ‘“‘It 
sounds funny, but I’ve got a notion I might 
stay here for keeps. Just happened to be 
driving through on my way south and 
liked the looks of the place so much that I 
thought I’d look it over, anyway, before I 
goon. If there’s an opening for a man with 
a bit of capital ——”’ 
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The cashier rose. ‘‘Just a minute, Mr. 
Gerber. I want you should meet our presi- 
dent. Step right in hyeah, suh.” 

A tall man, lean and straight, rose from 
his desk as the two entered the inner office. 
He was clean-shaven and sun-browned, with 
a hint of humor in the line of his mouth. 

“This is Mr. Gerber, Cunnel Hampden,” 
said the cashier. 

Something clicked in Conrad Gerber’s 
brain as he submitted helplessly to the clasp 
of long brown fingers and allowed himself 
to be urged into a chair beside the broad 
bare desk. Colonel Hampden! Of course 
it was nothing but another coincidence, he 
told himself; the name wasn’t uncommon, 
and it would be exactly what a scenario 
writer would choose for the stereotyped 
figure of a movie colonel, with a white 
goatee and a wide-brimmed black hat. 
There was absolutely no resemblance be- 
tween this banker and the Colonel Hamp- 
den of the daydream Jasmine. Just blind, 
brute coincidence; and yet 

He found himself answering questions 
almost mechanically. He hadn’t been in 
active business for some years—traveling 
for his health, which was much improved 
now. He’d thought of going into some- 
thing in Florida, but, as he’d explained to 
Mr. Fairly, the cashier, he liked the looks 
of Jasmine so much that if there was any 
good opening here 

It was just as well that he’d always kept 
a little money in the Quarry Trust, back in 
Binchester. They’d remember his people 
and say a discreetly favorable word in be- 
half of an old depositor, even if they hadn’t 
seen him for eight or nine years. 

Colonel Hampden was briskly affable. 
There was plenty of room in Jasmine for 
newcomers; the town had a first-rate fu- 
ture; it would give the bank a lively pleas- 
ure to help Mr. Gerber choose among the 
likeliest opportunities for investment. 
Meanwhile, under the circumstances, it 
would be delighted to waive the matter of 
references and accept Mr. Gerber’s deposit. 
The cashier departed to arrange for this. 
In his absence Colonel Hampden seemed to 
relax a little from the presidential dignity; 
he. became more directly, informally cordial. 

“Just occurs to me that the Jasmine Ki- 
wanis meets this noon, Mr. Gerber. Ad- 
mire to have you lunch with us over at the 
hotel; be a right good way to meet folks.” 

Gerber accepted gracefully. Here was 
one point of similarity between that curious 
fancy and reality; in all those daydreams 
the imaginary Colonel Hampden had been 
a sympathetic figure, hospitable and 
friendly; there had even been a specific 
phrase that applied itself to him—a grand 
gentleman. In some respects the real 
colonel justified these epithets. Gerber 
liked him, was somehow elevated in his own 
estimate by the colonel’s manner. Yes, he 
conceded mentally, in spite of the briskness, 
the air of almost Northern efficiency, the 
phrase fitted very well; you didn’t need to 
talk to this man very long to feel that he 
was a—a grand gentleman. 

He signed an index card and accepted 
check and pass books, departing in an at- 
mosphere of agreeable geniality that fol- 
lowed him on his deliberate walk back to 
the hotel. Against a mental background in 
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Yet pulmonic peasants pant on 
While the Volga boatmen chant on 
And the Bolsheviki rant on 
For their ends; 
While in filmy, sheer attire 
Olga strums her mirthful lyre 
And buys stocks to yield her higher 
Dividends. 


Analyze each pert pretender, 
Irrespective of the gender, 
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FOR A MEDIUM-SIZED HOUSE 


I have given you the guest room 
But it’s really not the best room, 
For the best room is the one I use myself. 
May your sleep be calm and easy 
Though your room’s a trifle breezy 
And your bed, yow’ll find, is harder than 
a shelf. 


Though your room is damp and chilly 
Still I think it would be silly 
If I gave my warmest 
blankets to my 
guest. 
For it’ snot unlikely, is it, 
That you may cut short 
your visit? 
AndI like my warmth 
and comfort when 
IT rest. 


FOR A LARGE HOUSE 


You serenely drop in 
Though you weren't 
invited ; 
We all have to grin 
And pretend we’re 
delighted. 
You smoke our cigars 
And you drink our 
best liquor ; 
You take out our cars 
Without even a 
flicker. 
You raise quite a din 
While the children 
are sleeping. 
Do you think it’s an inn 


The Dump 


Who accosts the champion lender— 
Uncle Sam; 
Separate the true from shoddy, 
Segregate the clear from cloddy, 
And you'll find not everybody 
Is a sham! 


— Arthur L. Lippmann. 


Verses for a Guest Room 


FOR A SMALL HOUSE 


HE kids are asleep on the sofa 
While the wife has to sleep on a cot; 
We pass it off brightly and act most 
politely, 
But really we mind it a lot. 


Of course we're delighted to see you, 
May nothing your comfort here «mar ; 
But you can’t realize in a house of this 
size 


What a gosh damned nuisance you are. 


Or a road house we’re keeping? 
You arrived in these parts 
Without giving us warning. 
And it won’t break our hearts 
If you leave in the morning. 
—Newman Levy. 


Crosswordiana 


Ao ane young auk at the zoo 

Tried exerting her charms on a gnu. 

“Gnow, betweegnu agn me, 

Aign’t I gneiss?” gnattered she. 

“Got at all—you’re a gnut,”’ gnarled the gnu. 
—Reid English. 


The Heron 


HE heron, ascetic of feature, 
Was withal a most courteous creature: 
For whenever his bill 
Pierced a poor fish’s gill, 
He would murmur, “ Delighted to eat yer!” 
—Otto Freund. 
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Do you value 


children’s 
health ? 


OU would not carelessly give 

the children unclean food; 
you take pains to prepare for them 
the kind that builds glowing 
health and sturdy development. 
But are you sure that the milk 
they drink is as clean as this 
hinged bottle-cap can keep it? 
Keep germs away from the chil- 
dren’s milk with Perfection Pull 
and Hinge Caps. Tell your milk- 
man you want him to use them. 
Then you won't have to use a 
fork, or a muchvused ice-pick, or 
your thumbs, to get the cap off 
the bottle. A gentle pull will 
open the bottle halfway. 
School children drink milk 
through a straw with these handy 
hinged caps. Let us send you, 
free, a month’s supply. Send the 
coupon today. 


your 
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-MILK-BOTTLE CAP 
PND 


MAIL 


Smith-Lee Co., Inc. 
Oneida, N. Y. 


Without obligation please 
send me a month’s supply 
of Perfection Caps. 


Name 2 


Addtessia a whet Sates 18 


Canadian Representatives: 
THE ARIDOR COMPANY (Canada) Limited 
245 Carlaw Ave., Toronto 


DRINK MORE MILK 


Fully Protected. 
Patented July 15, 1924 
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You have to laugh, it’s 
so easy. Step thru, button 
two—and you're ready for 
your shirt. Like putting on 


a sock. 


Comfortable and cool. 
Perfect fitting. No lapping. 
No binding. 
And 
laundries don’t phase them. 


No gaping. 
No front buttons. 
Do you wonder they’re 
‘* bachelors’ buddies’’ ? 


Try phe me once and 
‘ know underwear happiness. 


$1.50 and up. Boys’ sizes. 
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Battimore, Mp. 
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But they came back to Max as he was 
tinkering with the rotted sills in Sophie 
Marshall’s cellar. He knew Sophie’s cele- 
brated dictum—complete separation of the 
sexes until the age of thirty; and then, 
after that, perhaps the deluge. Carmichael 
had told him privately that that was tom- 
myrot. Doctor Marshall ought to marry. 
All young doctors ought to marry in order 
to get on. 

Marry to get on! If she married, that 
would be the reason for it—to get on. It 
was whispered that Bullard would have 
married her, but they had quarreled over 
the question of whether she should con- 
tinue to practice medicine. And then Bul- 
lard had made a spite marriage with Nellie 
Stover, and was already sick of it, the rumor 
persisted. You could hear anything; and 
having heard it, brood over it. Max Car- 
den recognized that there were snags in the 
stream of consciousness not so easily steered 
clear of. 

He felt bottled up, full of contradictory 
impulses. There was mischief in the air, 
he was morally certain; and at the same 
time he felt himself tied hand and foot by 
certain prudential considerations. Under 
that soft exterior, Nellie had assured him, 
Sophie was just as cool and calculating as 
her father ever was; either that or her sus- 
ceptibilities had never been touched. She 
knew how to make the men walk a chalk 
line. 

Yes, but was she vulnerable—vulnerable 
in that Achilles’ heel of her professional am- 
bition? The thing absorbed her so en- 
tirely. It was getting late. He went 
up into the kitchen to get a match to let 
light into a dark place down there. The 
kitchen window was open. A gentle air was 
stirring. The northwest wind was at last 
drying up the meadows, and uplands and 
gullies were flushing deeper green. There 
was a running fire of dandelions every- 
where. The frogs’ voices were getting 
stronger and the sap was almost visibly 
circulating in the sapwood. The blue of the 
harbor water was marvelously light. But 
then, the whole face of the earth had never 
been so drenched in light and color, to his 
knowledge. It must be that his preoccu- 
pation with paints and mixings had drawn 
his attention to the thing. 

He looked along the mantel for matches, 
but saw nothing but half a dozen newspaper 
spills and a gold-headed hatpin standing 
up out of a heavy fluted jelly tumbler. The 
hatpin Sophie used for toasting marsh- 
mallows. 

She had come in behind him and was 
speaking to him. 

“How light it’s growing for the time of 
night,’’ she said in her casual tones. ‘‘Spring 
is really here.” 

She had taken off her starched white 
office coat, revealing a brown dress with 
yellow wool threads in diamond shapes 
about the girdle. He noted that spirit-like 
blue of the vein in her forearm. Ethereal, 
but it had substance too. 

She found matches for him and told him 
to step in on his way out and have a cup of 
tea. He promised to do so. He found her 
making up some little sandwiches, the tea- 
pot simmering on the back of the stove. 

The sun had sunk, all but his bright up- 
per rim, which glowed through the sparse 
growth on the seaward ridge of Dowson’s 
Island. 

““How do you feel? Does the day’s work 
take hold of you?’’ Sophie asked. ‘TI 
couldn’t afford to let any patient of. mine 
have a relapse,’”’ she added with a faint 
trace of bitterness, he thought. 

“No danger,” he said. He opened and 
shut all his fingers, stretched his arms. ‘I’m 
all right,’’ he pronounced. ‘‘Sound of wind 
and limb.”’ 

“You do look better,” the girl said. 

A new sensation, sharp as fire, cut through 
those iron bindings which he had felt for so 
long across his chest, as if his ribs, iron 
likewise, would no longer let him take a 
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TAME CROW 
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full breath. He fixed his eyes on the cal- 
endar given away by the local grain-and- 
feed merchant, full of staring dates, with 
the weather prophesied under each date for 
the ensuing year. Then he looked at 
Sophie. Who could prophesy that young 
woman a day in advance, let alone a year? 
What did she intend? 

She had pushed back her chair and was 
sitting on the edge of it. She got up ab- 
ruptly. 

“The tea.”’ 

“T’ll get it.” 

“No; I’m up. Sit still, please.” 

They made a dash for it together. His 
hand fell on hers. Her fingers, those pale 
scientific fingers, had already closed round 
the handle of the earthenware teapot. His 
own closed over hers. For an instant some- 
thing like rigor mortis held them perfectly 
still. It was actually like a lapse, a sinking, 
a kind of little death. As if from some- 
where outside his own body, Max watched 
the smooth grafted branches of the newly 
budded apple tree outside dipping and 
rising in a current of air out of the straw- 
colored west. The crows had settled into 
their rookery behind the pines. The piping 
of the frogs had a kind of quickened pulse 
in it, a dreaming reedy note, that seemed 
to make a translation of his senses into a 
serener world. 

“T had better close this window. Your 
hand is like ice,’’ he said, to account for the 
continuing phenomenon of contact. 

“No, don’t. It usually is. It might be— 
perhaps—a sign of a warm heart,’’ Sophie 
answered. 

Her lashes screened the expression of her 
dropped eyes. The imminence of her delec- 
table person was as much a physical phe- 
nomenon as the sun drinking up water. 
Unless his own eyes had played him false, 
those eyes of Sophie’s, under the dark 
brows in such contrast with the lighter 
shade of her hair, had seemed to drink him 
up like an appointed draught. 

But the senses are liars, as Doctor Wig- 
gin had said truly. Was it a mortal wind 
that was stirring those five or six larkspur 
tops that appeared over the window sill? 
A humming bird hung motionless in the air 
off one of the petals. The beat of those tiny 
wings was so fast as to be quite impercep- 
tible, so that the bird’s suspension there in 
midair looked miraculous. Max felt the 
same desperate whirling in the atoms that 
composed his own body; like the humming 
bird he hung over a void to sip a sweet; but 
his opportunity was lost with the sudden 
clang, twice repeated, of the front doorbell. 

Sophie said at once, “‘I must have a mo- 
ment with my hair.” 

It was dropped too low over her forehead, 
incomprehensibly. 

“T wilksanswer the bell,’’ he said. 

He went through the house in one stride, 
it seemed, paused a second with his hand 
on the doorknob, then swung in the heavy 
door. Just as he had visioned it, Harry 
Bullard was standing there, smoking, on 
the granite step. He looked at Max inso- 
lently through a drift of smoke and brushed 
in past him. 

““Tell the doctor I am in the office, will 
you?” he let fall over his shoulder. 

Max felt as if that unknowable emotion 
which had lain in him, like a monster at the 
bottom of a deep well, had suddenly writhed 
its way to the surface. Without warning, 
this was almost a killing matter with him. 
He could have broken the lawyer’s neck 
deftly, like a rabbit’s, with one blow of his 
hand held edgewise. Instead, he held his 
hand. 

“Mr. Bullard,”’ he announced to Sophie, 
who was just coming out of her room. She 
slipped into the white coat with perfect 
coolness. 

“Please don’t run away,” 
Max. 

He had no intention of running away. 
Instead, he acted in accordance with a plan 
which so far he had only half admitted to 


she said to 


consciousness. As soon @ ‘as tl 
was fairly shut, he opened th 
back stairs, which led to a M 
woodshed, and also to a lon) 
pered and carpeted with st 
which communicated with th 
house. Sophie had lent him, 
sake, a pair of rope slippers 
tops, to be worn while worki 
house. He made no noise jy 
door to the left of the ba 
stair well was ajar. That 
over Doctor Marshall’s 

Nothing now was in th; 
frame and a heap of ¢ 
musty books on horses and h¢ 
but it had once been a 
such had been heated by ¢ 
filled with an iron register wh: 
from the room below 
where the stove had be 

So far he had been comp 
out of himself by his deyou 
hearing what passed betwee 
He had meant to eavesdrop; 
for it, indeed, coolly knockin, 
into a few creaking boards w 
himself any articulate reason| 
gular behavior at the time. 
felt his legs carrying him, w 
those back stairs, his fingers 
rail which had been screwed ii 
wall. But now, when withi 
sound of their voices, he fell 
body hinges had stuck fast. 
see that this enormous, shad 
sive thing in his veins was 1 
than jealousy; and jealousy 
eavesdropper of him. 

He stole away through th 
hall, down the steep little fli 
out through the woodshed | 
his rope slippers with the ¢ 
dangling. 

_ It had occurred to him th 
depended on.Bullard’s good o 
legislature, his own friends} 
presence in that house, might) 
to her—fatal to her rola 
He had better bolt clean awa 
fascinating neighborhood. 

He saw Carmichael cominy 
through a grove of jack pin 
had a chipmunk hanging fror 
and a shotgun in the hollow o 
Sitting down on the granite | 
braced his bushel tenderly i 
dusty hands, the gun a 
chipmunk flattened in the 
tered that it was no good killi 
while Sophie Marshall gave tl 
ment she did to crows. 

“The pesky things pluck 
corn and pick the eyes out ¢ 
and lambs, not to say @ W 
destroying the nests of likeli 
they are themselves.” 

Max replied that where she 
with whites of eggs, that 0’ 
away their appetite for other 

“Only makes ’em impuden' 
argued, “‘same as it woul a 
matter, that she would deig 
twice.” Hechuckled, unbutto 
shirt at the throat and rubbei 
brow, with the aside that he 
wet back out of a morning like 
toiled. ‘‘Not that she éver 
anybody twice,’ he went 
thought one time there Bu 
tracted her, but he never did ; 


her than a row of apple trees. 
than a hair like that pup of h 
A little too peaked in, the } 
Peaked. I wouldn’t call it 
exactly, and still I wouldn’ 
else to call it. Anyway, the na 
The nays had it. Max felt 
flame had seared him. Carmi 
was subtly inciting him to mal 
own; and Carmichael was t 
her friend. Carmichael then ‘ 
presence of some danger an 
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Stop Mistakes in Painting 
o Know the Real Paint Store 


NOW it by visible evidence that its people know their no matter who waits upon you—clerk or proprietor. 
business. Know it by visible evidence in the form of 
the Household Painting Guide. 


When you see a paint store that displays the Household 
Painting Guide rest easy on the following points: 


4 That store will recommend good painters if needed. 


The explanation is: That store, in securing for its customers 
the Household Guide Service, has brought you the authori- 
AWEEIGE store hdsthe HenUepetatpeint, variistivetain tative recommendations of Sherwin-Williams who specialize 
2 te on surface finishing problems of every kind. 
and enamel for every surface—outdoors, indoors, 


everywhere. Remember, each type of surface calls for its own type of 


paint. Paints must be chosen according to type. The same 


2 That store will give you accurate counsel on any : ; : 
is true of varnishes, of stains and enamels. 


painting problem you may have. 
From the Household Painting Guide select the correct 


type of material, just as you select the correct color from the 
color card. Nouncertainty. Save this copy of the “Guide” 
to use when needed. 


3 That store will give you the same skilled service 


SHERWIN - WILLIAMS 
HOUSEHOLD 


PAINTING GUIDE J 


OLE TOPS|&.W Auto Top and S-W 
Oc ee to Seat Dressing 


“PAINT HEADQUARTERS” 


It is the store in your community with the Household Guide 
that stops mistakes in painting 


Take full advantage of the free service of the S-W Dep’t of 
Home Decoration. Write giving details of your needs. Ask 
for attractive free painting booklet B-450 and the set of fine 
color plates showing beautiful interiors. If you desire the 
most complete book of its kind ever printed send 50c (65c in 
Canada) for the 177 page book on Home Decorating—pro- 
fusely illustrated with newest ideas in full color. Thousands 
of these books are being distributed. Write The Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Dept. B-435 at address below. 


a 


TOVARNISH—| TO STAIN— |TOENAMEL 


SE PRODUCT USE PRODUCT USE PRODUCT 
MED BELOW NAMED BELOW NAMED BELOW 


TO PAINT— 


USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 


i 


CE 
LES S-W Auto Enamel 


S-W Auto Enamel AAS rae 


Old Dutch Enamel 


tee eee eee 


S-W Handcraft Stain Enameloid 


Floorlac 
Old Dutch Enamel 


S-W Oil Stain 


Floorlac 
S-W Handcraft Stain 


car-Not Varnish 


vet Finish No. 1044 Enameloid 


Old Dutch Enamel 


| S-W Oil Stain 


SWP House Paint 
ee aaa Metalastic 
S-W Roof and Bridge Paint 


S-W Preservative 
Shingle Stain 


Old Dutch Enamel 
Enameloid 


Rexpar Varnish 


S-W Preservativ 
be Shingle Stain 


PE . 
—— 


SWP House Paint 


eile s =< » S-W Inside Floor Paint 


Fiat-Tone 
T S........|] S-W Aluminum or Gold 


Rexpar Varn 


Mar-Not Varnish 


single...... S-W Roof and Bridge Paint eiptieviive 
\\Maligag sts. etalastic i i 
nposition . || Ebonol Shingasta 


Floorlac 


Le eees 


Rexpar Varnish 


Flat-Tone 
SWP House Paint 


Enameloid Rexpar Varnish Floorlac 
; : S-W Handcraft Stain 
RK SWP House Paint Scar-Not Varnish S-W Oil Stain etahe er Enamel 


; P; : 
Vilish' use 


1. Flat-Tone Velvet Finish No. 1044 | Figorlac 
oil—contains no free 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS | 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES __|satwee. 


SHERWIN - WILLIAMS 


Payment Plan 


Arrangements have now been perfected 
by Sherwin-Williams whereby the paint- 
ing of residential property may readily 


Good material deserves good work be arranged on a convenient payment 
The good painter’s skill shows all basis. Recognized business practise is 
through his work. If you have big now, therefore, made available to the 
work calling for a painter ask your property owner without difficulty or 


“Paint Headquarters”’ to name some red tape, The Sherwin Wilh “Paint 

_ THE SHERWIN - WILLIAMS Co. good tan gow hire m painter feo ar aire ee 
601 CANAL ROAD, CLEVELAND, O. i wha a has 

_ Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 
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(Continued from Page 106) 
Max to parry it. But for his part he sud- 
denly felt bound hand and foot. 

He turned flat away from Carmichael 
and went, skirting bluejoint and alder 
trash, across a piece of cleared land into 
the young beech forest beyond. And there 
he saw Nellie Bullard sitting with her fin- 
gers clasped about her ankles. All about 
her was the faint yellow glow of the beeches, 
a regiment of sleek stems thrusting up 
through the gold spray of that new scatter- 
ing of leaf. The vivid leaves grew almost 
down to the ground in tender clusters af- 
fixed to the trunks themselves. Nellie her- 
self, a chameleon in yellow with the palest 
of blue sashes, like a sky space, was hardly 
visible against the background. He saw 
most plainly the arch of her neck, dull 
white against that dappled theater drop. 

“Hello, stranger,’”’ she cried. ‘‘I believe 
I’ve turned my ankle in this treacherous 
forest mold. I actually feel a little faint. 
It’s silly of me.”’ 

He caught sight of Sophie’s crow, stand- 
ing at a respectful distance, his head on one 
side, with that hint of scholarly sharpness, 
that knowledgeable twinkle, in his round 
eye—a blend of sight and insight admirably 
useful to a bird with clipped wings that de- 
pended for sustenance on the whites of eggs 
and cucumber pickle. 

Max, feeling the nibbling touch of the 
quicksand that was Nellie, stood on the 
brink, mistrustful. She made no further 
reference to her ankle. Instead, putting up 
her hands to the hair over her temple with 
a skillful darting motion, she startled him 
by asking over her shoulder in a dreamy 
voice, ‘“‘Do you believe in a life hereafter, 
Mr. Carden?” 

““T sometimes doubt the reality of this 
one,’’ he answered, tranced. 

“Do you? I know Julius Revens says 
either God sanctions sin or He can’t help 
Himself. If He sanctions it, He’s not God; 
and if He can’t help Himself, He’s not God 
either. It’s what he calls snug reasoning. 
Seriously, I sometimes catch myself think- 
ing that all the hell there is is what we get 
on earth.” 

She bowed her head and frankly sobbed. 
Then she stopped short, caught her breath, 
flung up her head. Mr. Carden, having got 
pitch on his fingers from picking at a tree 
trunk, was reaching absently to wipe them 
on his coat. 

““Ah—ah!”’ Nellie cried with a deterrent 
brow. All her housewifely instincts were 
awake. ‘“‘How can you expect any woman 
to love you where you don’t think anything 
at all of making yourself presentable?”’ 

“How can I expect? What should I ex- 
pect? What leads you to think “ 

He broke off, boiling with anger. 

“Think!’’ Nellie retorted. ‘‘Man isn’t 
exclusively a thinking animal, or woman 
either, for that matter. Sophie’s mad about 
you, man. She’d give anything in this 
world to get you in the toils.” 

These last words were in a whisper per- 
fectly attuned to the golden flutter of the 
beech leaves clustered low down on the 
gray trunk against which her back was set. 
The deep shadows so fell that he could see 
the quick pulse in Nellie’s throat over the 
yellow piping of her dress. She was lying, of 
course. She meant, by hook or crook, to in- 
terpose him between Sophie Marshall and 
her husband; yet her words, like the little 
black flies, were all about him. She might 
so easily vanquish him with such a lie. 

“You laugh!” she cried fiercely. ‘But 
you might sing another song if you knew 
what people say. Max, you’re hurting me. 
Mr. Carden, please, I’m not a woman made 
of iron. You don’t realize how strong you 
are.”’ 

“What do they say?”’ 

“They say—you’ll kill me for telling you, 
but I do think you ought to know of it— 
they say you’re only another tame crow 
she’s caught and tamed and taught to do 
her bidding. Tame crow!”’ 

She spat the words at him vindictively. 
The deep shine of her eyes under the tum- 
bled hair actually menaced him with the 
deadly trouble of her soul. 
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“Tame crow,” he repeated. He darkened 
and let go her arms. 

“Now I’ve gone too far!” she cried, strik- 
ing her hand against her mouth. “Max, 
consider it unsaid, if it’s going to have this 
effect on you.” 

“Tt won’t have the effect you think,” he 
muttered. 

He went away like a man blinded, crash- 
ing through mold and underbrush with his 
head down. 

In the middle of the night the thought 
came to him: ‘‘Suppose it were true. Sup- 
pose she were in love with me. She would 
think it a weakness, all the same. Then if 
it put an end to all these projects of Bul- 
lard’s on her behalf, if it touched her on the 
professional side, what would her technical 
soul say to that?’’ He began to feel him- 
self as if his soul was no longer in the mid- 
dle of his body. Even standing erect, he 
felt queer, as if he were going on stilts. He 
had better get away altogether. And then 
how little likely that a woman with Soph- 
ie’s beautiful balance of qualities should be 
in love with anyone. His own love, since 
he must admit it, was the penalty for his 
presumption. She was like the state, which 
cures a man in order to hang him. Her 
psychology had left him in the shape of 
nothing; that was certain. 

All next day he stayed away from the 
shipyard; but toward night, when the 
River Belle blew her three blasts, he found 
himself at a distance, watching Sophie open- 
ing the draw. The little steamer boiled 
through and disappeared. 

Max sprang up, got into a dory and 
rowed round into the harbor. A fishing 
schooner, putting in to ice up, was lying at 
the grain wharf. He pulled toward her. 
The skipper was sitting aft in his under- 
clothes and a new derby hat. Beyond him, 
against a ghost of light in the west, a spin- 
dle topped with a tarred barrel stood up 
strangely. 

Max applied to join the crew, was ac- 
cepted and started for the ship chandler’s 
to get himself an outfit. 

When he set foot inside that place all 
talk came to a dead halt. The high sheriff 
was sitting back of the stove in a red 
wooden chair with a perilous lack of whole 
rungs. 

“You heard the news?’ 
rasped. 

“ec INO sas 

“Thought not. I say I thought not. 
That yellow cur Bullard has had Sophie 
Marshall indicted by the grand jury for 
taking you in when you were at death’s 
door and bringing you back from the dead. 
Seems she didn’t consult a regular physi- 
cian.” 

“She did,’’ Max said hoarsely. ‘‘She 
called in Wiggin. He wouldn’t come—not 
unless he was to have full charge.”’ 

“Tt’s Wiggin that would have to sign the 
death certificate anyhow,” said Carmichael. 
“As a matter of fact, that’s about the best 
thing he does.’’ Suddenly he roared, ‘‘If it 
was me in your shoes, that man Bullard 
would smart to the hide for it.”’ 

The horsewhip rack hung back of him, 
all the whips hanging by their lashes from a 
notched circle of wood bridled to a hook in 
the ceiling. He gave a twitch to one of the 
whip handles that set them all dancing. 

“T don’t speak in an official capacity,” 
he continued, ‘‘but Bullard would be about 
setting down to supper now at Mrs. Sto- 
ver’s. Yes, he’d be about drawing up to the 
table.”’ 

“That’s all I need to know,” Max said, 
very calm. 

“You or any man,” the sheriff answered, 
with a steady spur of light in his brow- 
shaded eye. 

Max shut the door to the ship chandlery 
and set his back against it. Then he started 
walking toward the Stover house. Sud- 
denly the street lights and all the lights in 
the houses, twinkling in a semicircle about 
the head of the cove, were doused in a 
second, Only the stars and the ship’s riding 
lights were left. 

A thunderstorm, whose rumblings he 
had heard upriver earlier, had done some 


Carmichael 
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damage to a system of light and power 
never too secure. People kept complaining 
that if a sparrow so much as lit on one of 
these wires the current was short-circuited. 

But these households, being in a period 
of transition still, were prepared. Each 
kitchen shelf held, trimmed, a row of four 
or five kerosene hand lamps with brown 
paper bags over the chimneys still, just as 
-in some places—like the Marshall kitchen— 
a tumbler of newspaper spills still held out 
against the extravagance of boughten 
matches. 

The brilliant face of the village began to 
come back like a thief in the night, bleared, 
dull, set back a full generation. Moving 
lights and shadows appeared through the 
windows. 

Max, groping his way blindly, his arm 
out, saw a point of light in the dusty road 
ahead of him. A woman had come out of a 
house there, holding two kerosene lamps 
with fat nickel bodies and green porcelain 
shades. It was Mrs. Stover, Nellie’s mother. 

“Back to barbarism, I call it,’’ she cried 
in her high round voice, very cheery, and 
four or five times as loud as would be neces- 
sary to achieve the result of making herself 
heard. ‘Mercy, it’s dark! You can’t see 
your hand before your face. I guess you'll 
think it’s a case of Diogenes looking for an 
honest man.” 

“Have you seen Bullard?’”’ Max in- 
quired hoarsely. 

“No, I haven’t. It would take a private 
detective to keep up on his whereabouts, I 
tell him,” the lady said. ‘“‘ They tell me he 
came in on the night boat, though.” 

“Bullard?” said a thin voice behind 
them. ‘‘Seen him after the boat docked 
going toward the island with Sophie Mar- 
shall. Ain’t that that pup of his howling?” 

This was Simon Ash, the River Belle’s 
engineer. His flimsy black cap with the 
advertisement of paints printed on it in 
yellow letters was pulled down hard over 
his white face. The three of them stood 
stock-still, the flames in Mrs. Stover’s 
lamps reared and fell. The steady howling 
of that pup with the peaked nose did, in fact, 
afflict their ears. 

Mrs. Stover suddenly remembered that 
she was lending these two lights to a neigh- 
bor who was holding a meeting of the Dor- 
cas Guild across the road. . . Max 
started up again. The howling of Bullard’s 
dog continued. Max cupped his hand about 
his ear and turned his head slowly in a half 
circle, like a man at sea feeling his way up 
to a lightship in a fog. The dog would not 
desert the master. He blundered on down 
Burial Hill and across the meadow road. 
Next he was flailing his way through the 
beech forest. It was dark, scented, full of 
stings, rasps, perfumes, coquettish titter- 
ings and flutterings, as if Nellie Bullard’s 
phantom self were still there to mock and 
trip and tangle him with those sweet lies. 

He floundered on into Fisher’s pasture, 
very green and moist, where the rounded 
forms of bowlders heaved up by frost 
showed through the green draping of turf. 
Soon he was in a leafy lane, or wood road, 
fat with mud underfoot, and so out upon 
the highway again, with that high rock 
wall on his right which notified him that 
the Marshall house was close at hand. 

The dog’s howling had stopped. Max 
walked toward the house, staring at the 
loom of black shapes against a wet-looking 
sky. The quiet was interrupted by nothing 
but the liquid mooning of tree toads, the 
voice of a distant whippoorwill. There the 
house was, tangible enough. He could even 
descry traces of his carpentry. A thousand 
shingles or so were still needed over the 
north attic, he remembered incongruously. 
The roof, in fact, looked patchy. 

His ear had been caught by a suggestion 
of music, of what kind he did not know. 
He listened. Nothing now came to his ear 
but the flutter of a wing, a faint dropping 
in the wood pile. The carefully piled logs, 
birch and oak, showed a wall of butts in the 
same vertical plane, like a cluster of yellow 
moons and half moons. 

Max felt the flame of a half-kindled 
poetry, sad, unshaped, infinitely tender, 
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expressed queerly in the 
house—yes, and in the mere 
approaches. Those upsp 
flowers there solicited him, ‘ 
chair with slatted back an 
seat shaped itself beside th 
rockers sunk in the clean t 

He came close against th 
the house, sliding the pal 
against a gray clapboard w 
was blunted, half dissolve 
force of so many rains and 
low flowers stirred and to 
His heart beating hot and { 
baffled, to that whisperin, 
music, as if that house were 
shell of an instrument whi 
panied some tragic song 
thrown aside. 3 

And then, without wan 
vivid impression of Sophi 
his very elbow. He move 
steps and took hold of th 
front door. What wa 
madness had got into 
they were there, inside thi: 
must be that they had pat 
man had begged forgiveness 
act. . 

In spite of himself, how 
the door in. Halfway alo 
swung his foot into the litt 
drip affixed to one side of tl 
stopped, affrighted. He m:; 
his arms to part the shado 
through the door into the ¢ 

Then he saw her head 
faintly blotted against the 

“You can’t leave me al 
cried with cold contempt. 

Her voice had a faint ec 
tone, as if she had a stitch 
dagger planted in her bre 
against her heart. What w 
that? He was evidently i 
suddenly he boiled with an 
thing like hatred of her. 
him. He was certain of it 
because of her devilish am 
recoiled actually into Bulla 
that second, he hadn’t the! 
Bullard was within arm’s 
although he couldn’t mak 
had a wild impulse to fling 
take her head in his hand 
love to her at last, now that! 
through his fingers for goo! 
he actually did take two « 
steps in her direction. __ 

Sophie sprang up, idipcl| 
rebounded toward him, P| 
He flung his own up, and t 
a knife through his sleeve @! 
muscle of his forearm. 

In that second, when sh! 
against him, trembling, alt 
village over came on, linge‘ 
or two and departed. The? 
at work, but had only par/ 
reconciling the conflicting 1 
hand. 

Everything had been 
glimpsed in a lightning fl 
sudden gush of rain outsid) 
through the window, and I 
in the dark, Sophie’s apt 
opened wide on him. She 
pieces, her hair hanging pal 
dress torn at throat and sl 
tips covered with mud. 

“Max, Max!”’ she criec 
out of her hand and he st) 
limp body up with a perf 
prehension. ‘I thought- 
lard,’’ she whispered. 

He heard a dog whimpe® 
neighborhood of the wood|! 
a pause in the rain, and hh 
all round the house—in th¢ 
under the opened windo) 
step. Somebody stumble? 
of a dory near the hen ya 
sound, close at hand, of nl 
bone button. 5 

A voice—Carmitaa 
somewhere on the p 
saw ’em clutched 
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bottom, there to waste 
‘sight and out of mind, 
oaps do. 

ago a boat race was 
itral Park, New York, 
y more than twenty 
yers. The hulls of the 
Ivory cakes, shaped to 
er and equipped with 
Hd rigging. With a fair 
chorus of shouts, the 
Ii Ivory craft went bob- 
| the lake, as smart a 
r clove the wave. 
Ji-tub boat racing, with 
a) boats, has long been a 
yoor sport. 
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“hy the F ISH 
ave up hope 


4 Ivory biographer can- 
1 leave the subject of 
\ry’s floatability without 
y/,is delectable yarn from 
1s Lynde, author of “The 
'jumbered Days,” “The 
itz Senator Sagebrush,” 


nde had been camping 
: y. He had packed 


flvory on 
nng board 
1e before. 


Mu fishing rig consisting 
ilw limb, a piece of string, 
c{nd—— 

kind of float have you 
€, son?” he asked, seeing 
T hite object that was bob- 


F Tue dainty new cake of Guest Ivory, made especially 
for the face and hands, just fits feminine fingers and 
the toilet soap holder. It costs 5 cents. 


For the bath, most people prefer the medium-size. 
cake of Ivory. ‘It floats,’’ of course, so you never 
have to hunt for your soap at the bottom of the tub. 
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bing up and down doing duty as a 
cork. 

“Aw, dad,” grinned the redhead, 
“don’t you ever read the adver- 
tisements?”’ 

“Certainly, but what has that 
got to do with your fishing rig?” 

“Well,” he drawled,“It Floats!” 
Then Mr, Lynde knew why he 
had been unable to find that cake 
of Ivory which had been left on 
the running board. We ask you! 
What chance has a fish with a 
boy like that? 


‘No SUBST PRUDE 
allowed’’ 


VORY has probably been 

imitated as often and as per- 

sistently as any commercial 
product ever made. But somehow 
no one else has ever been able to 
duplicate Ivory’s purity, mildness, 
and gentleness. 

Perhaps there is no better proof 
of this than an incident such as 
this which happened not long ago 
in a Western state. A list of 95 
items required for the use of state 
institutions was opened to bidders. 
Many items specified certain 
brands but allowed substitution 
provided the substitute was of 
equal quality. One item called for 
125 boxes of Ivory Soap. But 
opposite this item appeared the 
words, “No substitute.” 

“No substitute” seems to be 
the motto of millions of American 
homes, whose owners believe that 
—well, a bath isn’t quite a bath, 
without Ivory. But bathing is,as you 
know, only a part of the Ivory Story. 


“Ivory is one of the established 
necessities and conveniences in our 
home,” writes a Detroit woman, 
“performing its many duties ad- 
mirably, from bathing the soft skin 
of dear little baby all the way down 
to cleaning the furniture and rugs. 
And I must say that it never fails. 


Bath 
Ivory 
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Ivory is one of the world’s great- 
est conveniences.” 


Clean MONEY 


HE makers of Ivory have 

heard of so many startling 

and original uses for it that 
they are almost immune to sur- 
prises. But they had to contess, 
not long ago, that the genial 
manager of the Grove Park Inn, 
at Asheville, N. C., had found a 
new one, 

Of course the guests of the 
Grove Park are provided with 
Ivory for toilet and bath use—and 
how they do appreciate it after a 
day of golf or horseback riding. 
But I[vory’s soothing properties do 
not end there. They accompany 
the guest even through the cere- 
mony of money-changing and bill- 
paying. For a sign at the cashier’s 
desk says, 

<*All the money we give you in 
change has been boiled in Ivory 
Soap and thoroughly cleaned.” 


And while we are on the subject 
of hotels, haven’t you been grati- 
fied to find Ivory nearly every- 
where you have gone? 

The management of the beau- 
tiful Hotel Cleveland in Cleveland, 
Ohio, writes that: “We believe 
almost everyone knows about ‘the 
soap that floats,’ and they all seem 
to appreciate finding it in the hotel.” 
Mr. J. H. Paris, president of the 


exclusive Chatham in New York 
and the Lafayette in Washington, 
says, “Ivory has proven superior 
and more satisfactory to our guests 
than any other soaps used here- 
tofore.” Hotel managers say that 
Ivory gives their guests a “homey 
feeling.” 


Tue big economical Laundry Ivory cake for general 
laundry and household use — it costs little more than 
laundry soaps and protects both hands and clothes. 


Tissue-THin flakes of Ivory for the safe, quick cleansing 
of all delicate fabrics ; for dish-washing 
(to protect hands), and for shampooing. 


The Homesick Lavy of 
the ““Mandie Kamer’’ 


N Japan Ivory is known as “uki 

shabon.” This, translated, 

means “float soap.” And in 
Java—well, we shall have to do 
something about Java, as you will 
see from this letter: 


“At the end of a long passage, cov- 
ered with bamboo and rose trellis, 
lined with potted flowers and 
paved with ‘granite so gray, is a 


little room called the ‘mandie 
kamer.’ The floor is tiled, and 
in one corner is a huge stone basin 
fed by a bamboo pipe direct from 
the Tji Liwoeng River, which 
brings me fresh mountain water, 
as well as frogs, leeches, small 
fishes, and hard shell crabs. 

“This, my dear, is an oriental 
bathroom. It was my custom to 
climb into the basin as though it 
were a porcelain tubat home, until 
‘my lord of Telaga’ explained about 
the leeches. Now 1 doas the Dutch 
do—stand on the tiles and shower 
myself with a small pail. 

“But betwixt thee and me, I 
pine for an honest -to-goodness 
bathtub with a spigot marked ‘hot,’ 
a rubber plug, a nickel plated soap 
dish, and a bar of the soap that 
floats.” 

This charming word picture, 
with its appealing touch of home 
longing, came to a California wo- 
man from her dearest friend, who 
had married a wealthy Dutch resi- 
dent of Java. 


Perhaps a good friend of Ivory 
in Tucson, Arizona, puts the 
whole Ivory idea as well as it can 
be put. She writes, “I’ve reached 
the conclusion that from kitchen 
to guest room, from hand to foot, 
and from skin out to daintiest 
garments, Ivory is the finest of 
all soaps.” 

Procrer & GAMBLE 
(to be continued ) 


Copyright P. & G. Co., Cincinnati,1925 
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Decay is caused by germs 


Here is a brush that dislodges them 
from all your teeth — it reaches 
every tooth every time you brush 


ys You brush your 

teeth, but do you 
clean them all? This 
tooth brush reaches 
every tooth every time 
you brush. 


It has a curved surface 
that fits the shape of your 
jaw. It has saw-tooth bristle- 

tufts that reach in between 

teeth. It has a large end tuft 
that helps clean the backs of front teeth and the 
backs of hard-to-get-at molars. This brush is 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 

Do you know what makes your teeth decay? 
It is germs. Germs are always in your mouth. 
They collect upon your teeth. They create lactic 
acid. This destroys the enamel. The impor- 
tant thing is to keep germs off your teeth—to 
remove the clinging mucin, which holds the 
germs fast against them. That requires a brush 
scientifically designed with a saw-tooth arrange- 
ment of bristles. [t requires a brush with a large 
end tuft that can reach the backs of back teeth. 


Made in 
America by 


Americans (2s 2c-~, Ese. 
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There is such a brush—the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 

Do you brush your gums when you brush 
your teeth? You should. See how the center 
row of bristles on every Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush 
is sunk below the level of the two outer rows. 
That is to give your gums the correct and mild 
massage they need. Brush your gums. They 
will soon take on a hard and firm appearance, 
with a light, coral pink color which shows that 
they are healthy. Healthy gums mean healthier 
teeth. Science designed the Pro-phy-lac-tic to 
keep gums healthy. 


Do you know it is easy to get teeth clean 
and beautiful? If you think it isn’t, brush 
once or twice with a Pro-phy-lac-tic. This 
brush makes the task a simple one. The curved 


Any brush will clean a flat surface—but 
your teeth are not flat. Every tooth has 
five sides. The saw-tooth, cone-shaped 
bristles of the Pro-phy-lac-tic clean be- 
tween teeth. The diagram shows you. 
The large end tuft of the Pro-phy-lac- 
tic reaches and cleans the backs of the 
back teeth as shown in the diagram. 
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bine to make brushing amazingly. 
teeth are clean in no time. Yo! 


temper and you save your energy 


Men and women are better-los 
Smiles are brighter; teeth glisten. 
prettier teeth you see everywhere 


Sold by all dealers in the United States, Cat 
the world in three sizes. Prices in the Unite! 
phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Sma} 
lac-tic Baby, 25c. Also made in three differer! 
—hard, medium and soft. Always sold in thy 
protects from dust and handling. 
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Tooth brushes for life to the reader who! 
headline for this advertisement. The prese!} 


free is caused by germs.” After reading the " 


new headline? We offer to the writer of the best one! 
Pro-phy-lac-tics every year for life. In case of a tie, ti 
given to each. Your chance is as good as anyone's. } 
write a letter. The winning headline will be selected bi 
Company, Inc., Advertising Agents. This offer expires | 


Pro-puy-Lac-tic Brusu Co,, Florence, Mass. 
Gentlemen: I suggest the following as a new headli 
tisement from which this coupon was clipped: 
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their clothes. It»was a gift decidedly. But 
he was known to be a friend: of Carden’s. 

“What do you say killed him?” shouted 
Wiggin. 

“Not his gall,” Prevails answered acidly. 
“His gall was triple-plated like yours. It 
was hemorrhage of the brain, I say, that 
toppled him into the brook, and he snapped 
his neck falling.” 

Max understood that Revens was trying 
to help him, and he threw off that sugges- 
tion roughly. It was weak. It would ex- 
cite rather than allay suspicion. Unless he 
took the guilt upon himself, they were 
certain, among them, to pitch on the truth 
at any moment. Already Wiggin’s eye was 
fixed on Sophie. 

“Have I denied anything?’’ Max thrust 
in. And after a second’s pause, during 
which Carmichael gasped ‘‘ Anything you 
say is liable to be used against you, remem- 
ber,’ he went on: ‘“‘ Here, I give myself up. 
I killed him sure enough. You wouldn’t 
have to look too far for motive, any of you. 
Come, get me out of this, man.” 

“ee No ! ” 

The little syllable wrung from Sophie’s 
lips was like a blow over his heart. She was 
on her feet, her hand covering the torn 
shoulder. 

“Now hold your horses, everybody!” 
said Carmichael. 

“Tt couldn’t be!’’ Sophie breathed. It 
was in his power to help her out of that fix 
and she wouldn’t let him. Her pride 
barred him out. She could help others, but 
others must not think of helping her. “I 
think,” she cried, “it might be just as Mr. 
Revens says. It so happens that I was with 
Mr. Bullard at that very place you speak 
of. I had been over town, and he knew I 
came home usually along the wood road, 
and forelaid for me.” 

“She’s got the cart before the horse,” 
cried Wiggin relentlessly. “She forelaid 
for him.” 

“Then,”’ Sophie said without seeming to 
have heard that, ‘‘he tried to make his 
peace with me for what he had done. It 
had been forced on him, he said, by those 
higher up; but he would find a way to 
quash it. It might imperil him, but he 
would do it. He would—on certain condi- 
tions. But his conditions were such—I 
wouldn’t have them. He was perfectly in- 
sane. He grappled with me, literally, but 
by good luck the crow came between.” 

“The tame crow,’ Wiggin rasped, and 
tilted his head toward Max. 

“The crow was playful,” Sophie whis- 
pered. ‘‘He dropped to my head through 
an opening in the trees, and I think his 
wing tip got in Harry’s eye. At all events, 
he let go of me suddenly and I ran with all 
my might without ever looking back. Then 
when I had got here, the lights went out. 
Mr. Carden came, and in the dark I mis- 
took him for—I struck at him with a knife, 
a penknife, and hurt him in the arm.” 

“You ran away from that man and left a 
crow to murder him?” Wiggin yelled. “It 
won’t wash.” He touched Carmichael with 
his long forefinger. ‘There isn’t a scruple 
in her whole long body. As I see it, the man 
was in the simple performance of his duty. 
Bullard, I mean. He had tried to reason 
with her, that I know, and she. wouldn’t 
hear to reason. He told her what would be 
the consequences if she persisted in treat- 
ing serious cases, like this Carden’s. Why, 
she’s nothing but a bone doctor, as I see it! 
And what was the answer? She showed him 
the door. And now she’s put him out of his 
misery and figured to give it an accidental 
look, with the indictment hanging over her 
and all. I don’t doubt Carden helped her. 
They’re tarred with the same brush, I tell 
you.” 

Her cursed pride, Max thought, furiously 
angry. She wouldn’t accept anything at his 
hands, not though he had it in his power to 
do her this great service. Yet he had, posi- 
tively, a right to intervene. Wasn’t he at 
the bottom of the whole desperate affair? 
His tinkering around the house, clinging 
helpless to her shadow, waiting on her by 
inches, even to opening the door to Bullard 
personally, had aroused in chat man the 
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fiercest and most helpless of jealousies— 
that of a married man who would keep. a 
single woman single. 

Sophie had got herself in up to the neck 
without making the first approach toward 
getting him out. 

“Isn’t it plain,’ Wiggin cried, breaking 
the appalled silence, ‘“‘that this would be 
the kind of man a woman would naturally 
lay hold of for an accomplice? She caught 
him young and clipped his wings and mes- 
merized his faculties. A tame crow, gentle- 
men.” 

Sophie, her hands at her throat, cried 
out, ‘‘Who would believe such a thing of 
Max Carden?” 

But the silence was ominous. It was too 
evident that they did believe it, even those 
of them who were her friends. How could 
there be any doubting it? Hadn’t he left 
his law office right after the campaign, when 
Bullard had shoveled him under the sod? 
Wasn’t he ripe for mischief then? And 
hadn’t Carmichael, earlier in the evening, 
actually egged him on to this unwittingly? 

“Wait now! Wait now!” said the sheriff. 
“There’s one thing more—about this 
crow.” 

There was a stir by the window. The 
crow himself had got into the room. 
Frightened by the crowd of faces, he veered 
and circled, sweeping a vase off the mantel- 
piece with his glossy wing. Suddenly a cry 
went up. The crow, lighting on Sophie’s 
head, had dipped his beak affectionately; 
and immediately a bright scarlet stream 
was running on the girl’s cheek. 

Carmichael lumbered forward; but Max 
was beforehand with him. He took the 
crow by the legs, lifted it carefully and held 
it out to them. A six-inch steel pin stuck 
out of its beak. This pin was red with blood 
allitslength. Carmichael’s fingers wrenched 
it loose. He held it out. It was the gold- 
headed hatpin for toasting marshmallows 
which had stood in the tumbler on the 
kitchen shelf among the yellowed news- 
paper spills. 

“The little devil!”’ said the sheriff. 

“Here’s your murderer!’’ Max cried. 
“The bird stabbed him through the eye 
with this pin and he toppled into the brook 
and broke his neck.” 

“You don’t want to claim the merit of it 
any more then,” said the sheriff. 

“One crow would do as much for her as 
another,”’ he said softly, and dropped his 
hand hard on Sophie’s. 


Julius Revens sat turning the pegs of his 
violin with mother-of-pearl greyhounds in- 
laid. Captain Crookes came into his shop 
and extended himself piecemeal in the plush 
ruin of a chair, ending by straightening 
the knee joints, one after the other, with a 
great “‘Ha!’’ outbreathed, a sound reserved, 
with the captain, for sinking into beds and 
into barber chairs. 

‘“‘T wonder at you barbering, with your 
gift for doctoring,” said Captain Crookes. 
Revens brought a towel close under the 
jutting chin. 

“Yes,” he chirped. “‘My stock has gone 
up a lot since I prophesied to ’em that 
Harry Bullard died of hemorrhage of the 
brain. Artificially induced, it turned out. 
Those experts showed clear enough where 
the hatpin went in at the corner of the eye, 
as I told ’em, sight unseen. The water in 
the gully washed off what blood there was.” 

“But how come ye to divine it?’’ Crookes 
inquired. ‘‘Studied on it more’n a little 
since. Maybe it’s a gift.” 

The barber-surgeon brought lather to his 
sitter’s chin. 

“Tt’s a gift, sure enough, I say, like 
music in a woman’s fingers. I look and I 
know. More I can’t tell you. Well, what 
about the prognosticators that can add up 
a column of figures four abreast in an eye- 
wink, Uncle Zach, practically from the 
cradle too? Can they tell how they did it? 
Not a bit of it. There’s Mark Ash, he can 
tell the time of day on the street any time 
without a watch, sun or no sun. Why, how 
do you navigate, yourself, in a thick 0’ fog? 
By guess and by God, don’t you? Let it be 


a dungeon of fog so thick you couldn’t cut. 
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it with a knife, a mile of leeway to the 
hour, no courses nor times given you, and 
still I’d risk you to nose your way up to the 
dock. But could you tell anybody how you 
did it?” 

“Yes, I could. I can tell by the eddies 
and by the look of the water at her foot, 
and then a good deal in little ways, like by 
the flutter of the leaves along the bank, 
where conditions are right for me to come 
in close,’’ said Captain Crookes. ‘There 
ain’t any two kinds of trees that give out 
the same rustle hardly. Oak will sing one 
tune and pine another.” 

‘What about a flat calm where the fog 
continues?’’ Revens put a case to plague 
him. He began to apply the razor and the 
captain was forced to still his jaw. ‘Oh, I 
know. What’s the name of that tree that 
quakes all the time, wind or no wind. 
Aspen, isn’t it? Listen for aspens in a calm. 
That’s pretty good advice. There’s more 
than one man that would hear something 
to his advantage if he hauled up short and 
listened to these spiritual aspens quaking 
in his neighborhood. They talk in a fog 
and that’s the condition of a man in love, 
ain’t it? Go back to origins. You think 
love starts with trusting and looking each 
other in the eye and coloring up. No, often 
as not it starts with a kind of irritation, 
captain, specially with intellectuals, as I 
get it.” 

“Come off.” 

“Yes, sir. A man finds a woman that 
takes him down a peg, he don’t see all her 
little box of tricks, takes alarm, and then 
pretty soon he tries to draw her out, what? 
The thing gets to be a disease, and then he 
trims it up; he makes a virtue of necessity. 
Ain’t that the way nice things like pearl 
and amber get their start? Only a lovely 
disease to begin with, and then hardens up 
into something with a market value that 
will take a polish.” 

“Funny too,” said Captain Crookes. ‘I 
know she advocated complete separation 
of the sexes till the age of thirty.” 

“That’s what misled my friend Carden,” 
said the barber. ‘‘She was on record and 
that simply walled him up. You take it 
where both parties have brains, there has 
to be a sign from heaven. They have to be 
jumped over the gap somehow. They 
don’t come out flat-footed. Ever notice it?” 

“‘T’ve studied on it more’n a little,”’ said 
the captain. 

“Tt’ll bear study,’”’ Mr. Revens mut- 
tered. ‘‘ Now in this case it took nothing 
short of a charge of murder to bring ’em up 
to seratch, where they both had poker 
faces.”’ 

He threw a towel accurately into the 
imitation tree stump in the corner. 

“Why, if it hadn’t been for that tame 
crow, I mistrust you wouldn’t be hearing 
talk about this possible marriage at the 
bridge end as soon as Carden can be sworn 
in as county attorney, and find a house 
that both parties can practice in. No, sir. 
But if he had had an ear out for aspens, 
a lot that was left to chance needn’t have 
been.” 

“For 
Crookes. 

“Well, for instance, that keel. Sophie 
weighed that keel, she testifies, and it came 
to well over six tons. That was how he 
come to drop where he did and bring all the 
charges up against her. He could just as 
well as not have got across the bridge that 
night and keeled over at the Horrocks’. 
Now, as a matter of fact, I was going past 
there the morning after she slew him in his 
tracks, juggling those weights, and just for 
fun I dusted the snow off the platform and 
looked in at the scales. I was interested to 
know what that big lump weighed. Well, 
sir, it was a good quarter of a ton short of 
the even six. So if they don’t make a go 
of it, you just remember that she brought it 
on herself.” 

“You think they will make a go of it 
though?”’ chortled Captain Crookes. 

“Just the same as saying that two things 
equal to a third are equal to each other,” 
answered Mr. Revens. “Tt’s mathe- 
matical.” 


instance?” suggested Captain 
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The light burns late in his office, for all day long he is: out 
and about. His car travels east to inspect the new bridge, and 
west to see the new building. It hurries south to report a 
fre and back to the depot to meet the train. 


There is no home, no school, no church, no lodge, in which 
he is not a valued friend. His paper is the cement that 
binds the folks together. 


te & COULD never do our work with- those in town, and to make my paper 
\ \ out the automobile,” says W.O. indispensable to both. 
n i fe = @ . . . . 
Saunders of the Independent, Elizabeth a enear eeeitoral parrot seven 


City, N.C. league boots. It lets me live with my 

“With my car I can be out among my people—people who were too often 
people and know their problems. It almost strangers before I had this 
has helped me to foster friendlier rela- modern means of meeting them face 
tions between those on the farm and __ to face.” 


Two things are essential in a democracy. People must know and 
trust each other, and they must have common interests and ideals. 
The country paper contributes to both these essentials. It makes 
all its readers neighbors; it knits them closer together in their pur- 
poses and their sympathies and their thought. 


Hence no work is more vital than that of America’s 12,000 country 
editors. General Motors is proud to be the maker of cars which help 
them to widen the area of their service—and to profit as they serve. 


For a proof of this advertisement, suitable for framing, write © G.M.C., 1925 


Advertising Department, General Motors Corporation, Detroit. 
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All is Not Gold 
That Glitters 


But the gold that does not glitter is 
often mistaken for a baser metal. 


Many a concern engaged in peddling 
blue sky has concealed its lack of assets 
behind an imposing front of plate glass 
and mahogany. But—a shabby, out-of- 
date office is no guarantee of old fash- 
ioned honesty (whatever that may be) 
and is a pretty sure indication of old 
fashioned business methods—at least so 
far as the public is concerned. 


Look around your own office. Does it 
wear the air of prosperity and efficiency 
that breeds respect in the visitor and 
self-respect in you and your staff? Your 
chairs, for instance—are they con- 
structed on modern scientific principles 
to promote that comfort of body which 
is essential to mental alertness? They 
are if they are Sikes Office Easy Chairs. 
And aside from all considerations of comfort, 
Sikes Office Easy Chairs add to the impressive- 
ness of any Office by their air of quiet but unmis- 
takable elegance. They are massive without 
heaviness. Their lines and finish are a delight 
to the eye of the man who knows furniture. And 


a lasting delight. For, Sikes Chairs are known 
for their durability. 


The nearest Sikes dealer can show you chairs 
for every purpose and at almost any price. Let 
us give you his name and address. 


No. 315C 


SIKES COMPANY 


FOR GO YEARS 


PHILADELPHIA 


In Buffalo, a Sikes factory is devoted ex- 
clusively to quality chairs for the home. 


Office Easy Chairs 
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AIN IMPERFECT IMPOSTOR 


“T’m rather an admirer of Lady Doro- 
thy,” said Polkins. ‘‘She and I had a talk 
at Pulldan when first I went there. I liked 
her style. I’m a bit lonely at Pulldan now, 
and I thought I’d look up my friends.” 

“You can count me in if you care to,” 
said Olivia. 

“You’re a good sport. Why, do you 
know, before I came abroad I was told 
that the only ice water I’d see over here 
would be in the welcome I got from the old 
families! That is the sort of thing they say 
over there about English people. Every- 
body’s been very kind; his lordship was 
charming and Lady Dorothy was very 
friendly, and you—you might well be an 
American! I mean it.” 

““That’s a real compliment,’’ she smiled. 
“Perhaps you would care to stay for lunch. 
We could walk a little in the park. I am 
really quite free this morning. Then we 
could come back here for lunch.” 

“That’s fine. I’d be only too happy. I’d 
like to see your park.” 

Olivia took the enthusiastic American to 
the zoo and he was duly impressed. They 
were crossing to the Mappin Terraces, 
when, without any warning, they came 
upon Lady Dorothy and Aleck Thane sit- 
ting on a bench in the shade of a pergola. 

“Lady Dorothy, by all that’s wonder- 
ful!’’ said Polkins before Olivia could stop 
him. ‘I’m delighted to see you. I was only 
just begging Miss Arthurton to give me 
your address. I would have got it from 
Lord Amlett himself, but it seems he is 
away.” 

“Now the cat’s among the pigeons,” 
thought Olivia. 

““What’s that you say, sir?”’ said Thane. 

“Mr. Polkins, this is Mr. Thane; Mr. 
Thane—Mr. Polkins,” said Olivia point- 
edly. 

“Glad to meet you,” said Thane. 
you say Lord Amlett is away?”’ 

“T did. There’s nothing surprising in 


“Did 


that, is there?”’ said Polkins. ‘‘ Have I let 
the cat out of the bag?” 
“Don’t worry,” said Olivia. ‘‘There’s 


nothing to worry about. Yes, he’s gone 
away. You'll see the announcement in the 
Times tomorrow morning.” 

Polkins had drifted aside with Lady 
Dorothy. She was telling him with some 
zest that the very latest idea in the zoo was 
to have a baboon park in the open. She 
told him about the aquarium and its new 
wonders. 

“You should come to America. That’s 
the place for new ideas,’’ said Polkins. 
“Your mind is too new for London. 
There’s no room over here. Mind you, I 
like English people; but there’s nothing like 


; America. Why don’t you come?” 


“T will,” said Lady Dorothy. 
like to.” 

“Then it must be as my guest. Most 
people who come to the States see the 
Statue of Liberty and the Woolworth Build- 
ing, and perhaps Greenwich Village and the 
twenty-ninth floor of a skyscraper, and 
think they’ve seen America. But you’d 
want to see the real thing. I’d take you 
down Kentucky way, and show you things 
you’d never have thought were even con- 
nected with America.” 

She let him ramble on. He was happy 
and she didn’t mind. He appealed to her. 
He was new—violently, extravagantly 
new—and, she thought, sincere. 

Thane was trying to get information out 
of Olivia. 

““Where’s he gone to?” 

“T don’ t know. It’s not axa ly my busi- 
ness.’ 

“Am Imy rather! s keeper, eh? I should 
have thought you would know. Oh, dash it 
all, Olivia, don’t let us quarrel again!” 

“TY’m not quarreling. I’m perfectly will- 
ing to be friends—not that I have forgotten 
your rather unpleasant behavior last time 
we met.” 

He flushed. “TI apologize,’ he said. 
ask you to forget that.” 


“T should 


eo, 


(Continued from Page 36) 


“Willingly. We’ll think no more about 
ie 

“But seriously, Olivia, why don’t you 
tell me where he has gone to?”’ 

“Because I don’t know.” 

“Honestly?” 

“T mean what I say.” 

“Perhaps you don’t realize how impor- 
tant it is—to me, I mean; perhaps to you 
too.” 

““Whatever do you mean?” 

“T can’t go into that now. When did 
he go?” 

“Last night.” 

“Left no message?” 

“Only an announcement for the Tiried 
that he was leaving London for an indefi- 
nite period. It will be in tomorrow.” 

“Can’t be helped. To think that I 
missed him by so little! Never mind, let’s 
talk of something else. . Whois your 
American friend?” 


“He’s rented Pulldan Castle. He’s a 
good sort.’”’ 

“Don’t like Americans,’”’ said Thane 
briefly. 


“That’s because you don’t know any of 
them.” 

“No, it isn’t. I’ve been to America, lived 
there. I know ’em, and don’t like ’em—any 
of ’em.”’ 

“Why so violent about it?” 

“‘T’m not violent.”’ 

“You may not be aware of the fact, but 
you are really rather rude.”’ 

“T apologize again, Olivia. Hang it all, 
I don’t want to keep on offending you. I 
only want one thing—I want you to marry 
me. There, I’ve asked you again, though 
I swore I wouldn’t.’ 

“And I swore I wouldn’t let you. I’m 
sorry. But please understand; it’s quite 
hopeless. It was never more hopeless than 
it is at this minute. I would rather you did 
not think about it. I appreciate the honor, 
but I can’t—really, I can’t. So please be 
friends; and be sensible.” 

But he was not taking it well. He was 
angry, conscious that he had made a fool 
of himself in rushing in just at that mo- 
ment. Moreover, he knew it was hopeless, 
and his own pride should have held him 
back. 

““Good-by,”’ he said, and held out his 
hand. “‘Make my apologies to Lady Doro- 
thy and to Mr. Polkins for me. I’m going; 
I can’t stand any more of this.”’ 

He hurried off, and she watched him, 
wondering. How much did he know? How 
much did he suspect? Still, it was no use 
worrying; she could do nothing to help or 
hinder. 

A curious situation now arose. She had 
asked Polkins to lunch. He was keen on 
having Lady Dorothy’s company. The 
least she could do was to gratify that wish 
and ask Lady Dorothy to lunch with them. 
Toher surprise, the invitation was accepted. 
They all three walked back together. 

“There’s been a telephone call for you, 
milady,”’ said Willett, ‘‘from Colonel Jack- 
son. He asked me to tell you that he’s found 
his lordship and that he expected he would 
be back here tonight.” 

“Oh!” said Olivia. ‘‘Splendid!’’ Imme- 
diately the question entered her head: Had 
Lady Dorothy heard Willett deliver the 


message? She had been very near. Better‘ 


make no mystery of it. 

“Willett tells me that my brother will be 
back tonight,’”’ she said. ‘‘If you care to 
stay in town, Mr. Polkins, you would meet 
him.”’ 

“T’d be very glad to.” 

“His indefinite absence turns out to be a 
very short one then,”’ said Lady Dorothy. 

“T hope so. I was anxious for him to 
come back. There is some rather urgent 
business for him to attend to.” 

The tracing of Jeremy to the pleasant 
peace of Cowfont had really been a very 
simple affair. Ballan was the prime mover 
in the business. Ballan knew Jeremy 
through and through. He had been in 


many a tight corner with 
war, and he got to kno h 
do who have faced dirt. 

and discomfort together f 
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“No,” said Mrs. Hart. 
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know all about it. But not just now, be- 
cause I’m not free to say anything yet.” 

“That’s all right. I don’t make up my 
mind about people on scraps and odd bits 
of information,” said Weathers. ‘‘ You see, 
my research work makes me jolly careful 
about any sort of evidence. Besides, I’ve 
watched you pretty carefully with the old 
dad. You’ll do.” 

“Thanks,” said Jeremy. ‘‘That means 
a lot to me—more than you know. Hello, 
Ballan. What do you want me for?” 

“Got a letter for you, sir, from the 
colonel.” 

“Anything happening? How the devil 
did you know I was here?”’ 

“Will you please read the letter, sir? 
Colonel Jackson said it was very urgent.” 

There were two letters. One was the 
letter from the real Lord Amlett, the other 
was a curt note from Colonel Jackson: 


“Dear Laytree: Take my advice and come 
back. Your only chance of avoiding un- 
pleasantness is to get hold of Lord Amlett. 
The sooner the better. 

“Yours, 
“TL. F. JACKSON.” 


So the long arm fetched him back to his 
task. He was not to be allowed to settle 
down in peace and quietness to work out 
his own salvation. He had to leave Cow- 
font, to go back and take up his horrible 
task where he left it off, until he had ac- 
complished it. There was no escaping it. 

“T’m sorry,” he said to Weathers; ‘‘I’ve 
got to go back to London at once.” 

“There’s a train in half an hour. 
could catch that.” 

“But your father—I shouldn’t like to 
seem rude to him.” 

“T’ll explain all that. Let us know when 
to expect you down again. We'll have 
everything ready by then. We can sign the 
contract and make a start.” 

“‘Cheerio,”’ said Jeremy, “and thank you 
for all you have done.” 

He took the road to the station with a 
heavy heart. 

He was leaving the peace and promise of 
Cowfont to go back to the smoky restless- 
ness of London, to the unquiet hazards of 
an unsolved problem. 

‘What a life!’’ he said. 


You 


XIV 


EREMY and Ballan missed the train. 

As they watched it disappear Jeremy 
turned to his old batman. 

“‘Superstitious, Ballan?”’ 

“No, sir.” 

‘“‘Now if I were superstitious I might 
believe that I was intended to miss that 
train. I might stop down here, and I’d 
very much like to stop. I don’t believe 
anyone could find me. It’d be like finding a 
black man in a coal cellar.” 

“T found you, sir!” 

“Ah, but you’re different.” 

“Don’t you make any mistake, sir. If 
the people at the Yard wanted to find you 
they’d do it.” 

Ballan had been impressed by the Yard. 
He was impressed by the importance of his 
own intimate contact with one of the big 
chiefs. He, like Jeremy, had found a place 
in the world, and he was already adapting 
himself to the new necessities. It was up to 
him to uphold the efficiency of the depart- 
ment to which he was attached. At the 
present moment his loyalty to Jeremy was 
able to run parallel with his loyalty to what 
was to be his new job. He did not like to 
think what the position might be if his 
loyalty to his job should run counter to his 
loyalty to Jeremy. 

““You’d make a rotten Sherlock Holmes, 
Ballan,’”’ said Jeremy. 

“Yes, sir. But all the same, I think 
you’d better catch the next train up. If 
the Yard were to want you, your photo- 
graph and description would be in every 
police station throughout the country in- 
side a week. It would be in every news- 
paper. Your face would give you away.” 

“My face was to have been my fortune, 
Ballan, but it’s got me into the devil of a 
mess.” (Continued on Page 121) 
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Beauty spots or blemishes 


awhich shall it be? 


It often happens in a well-planned room. 


The proportions are ideal. The woodwork care- 
fully selected. The finish exquisite. The walls 
decorated artistically. And the furnishings of 
the best. The room is ready to be admired. 


But admiration falters a bit. The eye catches 
a discordant note. Then two—three . . . six 
... nine... twelve. A dozen blemishes on 
that room—for life. 


The importance of hinges was overlooked! 
* »® a. 


Hinges are not large. But, in place, they are prominent 
and numerous. The one error of failing to select good 
hinges develops into a dozen errors in each room, 


The time to think of hinges is when the house is in its 
early stages ofeconstruction. The time to think of 
McKinney Hinges is when you are selecting your 
hardware. 

A home is made hardware-poor by accident. Don't 
let this accident happen to you. 


A Gift for Those 
About to Build 
McKinney Forethought Plans 
consist of little cutouts of your 
furniture made in proportion to 
your plans. With them you can 
arrange and rearrange your fur- 
niture right on the blue prints 
until you are certain the wall 
space, fixtures, doors and base 
plugs are as you want them. To 
aid you in your home building 
McKinney will gladly send a set 
of these plans. Just write. 
McKinney MANUFACTURING 
Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


MCKINNEY 


MéKinney Hinges 


~ harmonize 
with other builders’ 
hardware including the 
nationally advertised 
products-of 
» CORBIN 
RUSSELL & ERWIN 


SARGENT. 
YALE 


HINGES 
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ICTOR at $100 mae te possible for 
the first time for nearly everyone to 
own a full-sized, standard adding 
machine. Now, at $10 down, Victor has 


made such ownership possible to all, for, 
on such terms, Victor buys itself! You can 
have a Victor delivered to your office today 
for a free trial. Before you make the first 
payment Victor will have saved enough 
to pay it for you. And then it will save 


More than 75,000 
now in use by such firms as: 


United States Government 
International Harvester Co. 
Standard Oil Company 
S. S. Kresge Company 
E.1. DuPont deNemours & Co, 
Rockefeller Foundation 
The City of New York 
Eastman Kodak Company 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
ailroad 
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in time, labor and avoided errors, enough 
to pay each monthly installment of $10. 


Can you deny yourself the aid and pro- 
tection of Victor when this new offer 
makes it so easy to have one? Victor is a 
full-sized, million-dollar capacity standard 
keyboard adding machine that adds, sub- 
tracts, multiplies and divides and makes a 
complete printed record. It has non-add, 
sub-total, repeat and calculating keys, and 


VIG T Gor 


Standard Adding Machine 


f.o. b. Chicago | 
On Monthly Payments! 


triple visibility. Totals wit 
of the handle, which is 25) 
a minute faster we 
machine. The Victor is stur 
and portable. Unreservedl} 


Write today for folder, “Is 
Company Will Write.” Pbr 
nearest of 1800 dealers ft 
Victor Adding Machine Cc} 
North Rockwell Street, Chi 
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misfortunes, while Jeremy, though he also 
thought of the lady, was mainly concerned 
about putting the wind up as to what he 
should do if he met her again. Now that 
he was actually back in London, in the very 
heart of the confusing tangle he himself had 
spun, he regretted more deeply than ever 
the peace and promise of Cowfont. That 
episode shone like the daylight seen from a 
tunnel, and as he went steadily deeper into 
the tunnel its brightness faded; the details 
seemed to disappear; it grew smaller and 
smaller, until he felt that the slightest turn 
in his affairs would hide it forever. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” said 
Olivia as the car came to a stop in a traffic 
block. 

“Hand it over,” said Jeremy. 

“Here you are.’’ She gave him a penny. 

“That’s for luck,’? said Jeremy. “I 
wanted to tell you all about everything 
anyway. If we ever get out of the mess 
we’re in—and it seems doubtful—I can see 
quite a new life opening for me. I’m not 
going back to Africa—not unless I’m forced?’ 

She did not answer, but she was listening 
carefully—anxiously almost. 

“When I came back to England I was an 
outsider, in the sense that no one knew me. 
My own identity mattered so little that I 
was able to take over that of another man, 
lock, stock and barrel. I made an unholy 
hash of it, I know, but that doesn’t make 
any difference. When I ran away—and I 
may as well be honest; I ran away from 
you as much as from everything else—I had 
no hope of the future. I dropped into that 
little place Cowfont by sheer miracle. I 
met a man there who knew my dad. Asa 
matter of fact, I think it must have been 
my granddad he knew, because he’s very 
old. But he knew my family. He placed 
me. He knew-something about me. Can 
you see what I’m getting at?” 

“T don’t know,” she whispered. 


“TI suppose I attach too much impor- | 


tance to it, but his recognition of my place 
in the scheme of things was like nothing on 
earth. I felt bucked up, like you feel when 
you first see your name in the Gazette. It 
seemed to make Jeremy Laytree, Esq., into 
a real person.” 

“‘T begin to see.” 

‘Well now, this new Jeremy Laytree has 
been offered a thundering good job on the 
Weathers estate. The place looks as though 
someone had beamed upon it for a fortnight 
with an evil eye. My little job is to make 
it blossom like the rose—and I can do it. 

“Now Jeremy Laytree, Esq., if he ever 
finally emerges from the shell of Lord 
Amlett, is to run that estate; further, he is 
to take over a nice little park of his own; 
further, he is to build a house. With a 
house and land and real work to do, he 
should be fairly content, eh?”’ 

“‘T should think so.” 

“‘D’you remember a long time ago when 
a certain young man met a certain young 
woman riding in the woods in the early 
morning?”’ 

of do.’”’ 

“‘He kissed her, if I remember rightly.” 

“ Jeremy, if you kiss me now in the mid- 
dle of all this traffic, I’ll scream!” 

“That’sallright. If you did they wouldn’t 
hear you. Here goes. What I mean is this: 
That having achieved some sort of real 
identity, I have much pleasure in again 
offering you my hand and heart. In other 
words, Olivia, will you marry the new Jer- 
emy?”’ 

“Of course I will; you know that. But 
you’re not Jeremy now. You’re Lord Am- 
lett again.” 

“T’d forgotten that. I’m going on for- 
getting until we reach the flat.” 

“Don’t beabsurd. What if anyone should 
see you?” 

“T feel as though I don’t care a hoot who 
sees me. But I’ll be good. Soyez Sage. 
I’ll live up to the family motto.”’ 

“Jeremy,” she said softly, putting her 
hand over his, “there’s something I want to 
say to you. I should never have thought of 
it but for Colonel Jackson. It’s about the 
lady in green.” 

oe Yes? ” 
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Only PLATE GLASS 
should be used In 
MOTOR CARS 


So AES Ses ae eae 


NLY Plate Glass can give that perfect clarity 
of vision so essential to safe driving. Plate 
Glass is free from all waves and inequalities. 
It does not strain the eyes or distort the view. 
There is not any kind of sheet glass made any- 
where in the world that is as good as polished 
Plate Glass. But sheet glass costs much less 
than Plate Glass and a car is sometimes glazed 
with ordinary -sheet glass simply because it 1s . 
cheaper, not because it is better, or even as good. 
As a matter of fact, the 
leading and largest auto- 
mobile manufacturers use 
Plate Glass exclusively. 


Inspect your new car 
carefully to make certain 
that the windshield and all 
the windows are glazed with 
Plate Glass. When replace- 
ments are necessary, insist 
that nothing but polished 
Plate Glass will do. 


fothing Else ~ 
is Like it 


Pirate Guiass MANUFACTURERS Of AMERICA 
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“T think you ought to know that Willett 
told me she was in the flat with you when 
you told that awful whopper about being at 
the Savoy. Wait a moment. I know that 
you ran away after seeing her. I’m not 
asking any questions. I don’t want to know 
anything about it. But I just wanted you 
to know that I knew.” 

“But what has Colonel Jackson to do 
with it?” 

“He suggested at first, when I spoke 
about it, that I might be jealous. He knows 
better now; I’m not, and I thought you 
would like to know that I’m not.” 

“Olivia, you’re a brick; you really are. 
But I can tell you this—there is nothing to 
be jealous of. I do know who the woman is, 
or who she says she is, and it was because of 
her that I decided to go away. But I can’t 
tell you anything more. It’s not my busi- 
ness. I’ve had nothing to do with her, and 
before I went to Pulldan I had never seen 
her. But she may yet wreck the apple cart. 
Thank you for telling me. I don’t think we 
shall see her before Saturday night. By 
that time we shall be in Scotland.” 

“Tt is something about Arthur?” 

‘Don’t ask me any questions, there’s a 
dear. I can’t say anything about it. You 
see, one of the many reasons I went away 
was just this—that I can’t give you the full 
confidence I know you give me. Anything 
I find out while I’m supposed to be another 
man is not my property, even if he is your 
brother. I want to be quite open about it. 
To my mind, if we’re ever to make any- 
thing of our lives together, if we ever get 
the chance, that is the first principle. I be- 
lieve there must be nothing hidden. And 
when that time comes, I’m going to propose 
to you all over again.” 

“That will be three times,”’ said Olivia 
with a glad smile. ‘‘The answer will be the 
same every time.” 

“You darling!” 

They had not been in the flat more than 
an hour when Mrs. Mainterly called. She 
was the woman at whose house Jeremy had 
made his first appearance as Arthur Arthur- 
ton. When he heard the voice he fled. 

“Take her away,” he whispered to Olivia. 
“Tell her I’m out of town and not expected 
back. Go with her if you must. But I 
can’t face her just now. She’s not in this 
act and I’m not equal to it.” 

Olivia did not wish to offend the worthy 
Mrs. Mainterly. She suffered herself to be 
carried off to tea in the Mainterlys’ car and 
Jeremy was left to his own devices. He be- 
gan to pack some clothes for the Scotch 
adventure. Willett came in. 

“Mr. Polkins is in the study, my lord.” 

“Tell him I’ll be down in a minute, will 
you?” 

“Lord Amlett, I’m glad to see you again,” 
said Polkins when Jeremy went down to 
him. ‘I’ve taken a great liberty, I know; 
but your sister said I could come here this 
evening, and as Lady Dorothy was with me, 
I persuaded her to come along too.” 

“You seem to be the center of the stage,”’ 
said Lady Dorothy. ‘‘We met Thane in 
town. He seemed to be very busy. But 
when he heard you were coming back to- 
night, he said he wanted to see you. He’s 
calling round too. Quite a little party!”’ 

‘Sorry Olivia’s out,’’ murmured Jeremy. 

“I’m sure you are,” said Lady Dorothy 
with faint emphasis. ‘“‘It is such a help, 
isn’t it, to have a sister to do the honors?”’ 

“She’s pulling my leg,’”’ thought Jeremy. 
“Ugh, how I hate it too!” 

“Y’m surprised to find you a bachelor,” 
said Polkins. “I was figuring it out with 
Lady Dorothy here. Here you’ve got every- 
thing a man could want—a title, a castle 
and all the dollars you need. Why, in 
America you'd be a big catch.” 

“T daresay,” said Jeremy uncomfortably. 
“But, you know, a man can’t always do 
just what he pleases.” 

“But what’s to stop you? It seems 
wrong to find you in a bachelor outfit. I 
hope you'll pardon me if I’m too personal.” 

“T dare say if Lord Amlett chose he 
could marry soon enough,” said Lady 
Dorothy, secretly delighted at the oppor- 
tunity to roast Jeremy a little more, 
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“Well, I’d like to oblige you both,” said 
Jeremy, “‘and perhaps some day I shall. 
You shall both have the opportunity of 
coming to the wedding—if any.” 

“Fine!” said Polkins. ‘‘And if you take 
my advice you’ll spend the honeymoon in 
America.” 

“Tf Mr. Polkins had his way, everyone 
would go to America,”’ said Lady Dorothy. 
“Already he has asked me to go over there 
as his guest.” 

“Ah, yes?” 

“But she won’t say yes—not yet. [hope 
to persuade her.” 

“Tf you’ll excuse me a moment I'll go 
and give orders to Willett about dinner. 
You'll stay to dinner?”’ 

“‘Delighted,’’ said Polkins. Lady Dorothy 
assented with a faint smile. This dinner 
party promised to be amusing. 

The incomparable Willett rose to the oc- 
casion and repaired to Olio’s, where he 
ordered dinner for six to be sent in, com- 
plete, with waiters. It was nothing new to 
Willett. Arthurton’s bachelor dinner parties 
had always been arranged in just that way, 
regardless of expense, but with the mini- 
mum of trouble. 

Aleck Thane turned up just before din- 
ner, and Colonel Jackson arrived with 
Olivia soon afterward. 

“You are the limit,”’ said Olivia. “I no 
sooner turn my back than you invite a 
whole dinner party. Don’t forget we’re 
going to Scotland tonight.” 

“Don’t mention it, whatever you do.” 

“Not for worlds!” 

Olivia took the head of the table, with 
Colonel Jackson on her right; Lady Dorothy 
came next, and then Jeremy. Thane was 
on his right, with Polkins between him and 
Olivia. The dinner was perfect. 

“T must say,” said Thane, “that for a 
bachelor you do things pretty well.” 

“This is by way of a miraculous draft of 
fishes,” said Jeremy. ‘Willett arranges 
everything.” 

““What’s he got all these people here for?’”’ 
whispered Colonel Jackson to Olivia under 
cover of the general conversation. 

“He couldn’t help it.” 

“He ought to have done.” 

“Do you often give dinner parties on the 
spur of the moment like this?’’ asked Pol- 
kins. 

“No, not exactly often.” 

“Only when he’s feeling particularly reck- 
less,’”’ said Lady Dorothy. 

“T don’t get you,” said Polkins. 

“‘There’s not much to get,’ said Lady 
Dorothy. ‘‘I only meant that perhaps Lord 
Amlett wanted a little diversion. Besides, 
he has seen next to nothing of his friends 
lately.”’ 

“By the way, have you any idea how 
long you’re going to stay at Pulldan, sir?” 
This was Thane fishing for information 
from Polkins. 

“T don’t know. But if his lordship wants 
to come back at any moment he’s welcome. 
I’d give up my lease, for I feel that I had no 
right to go there at all.” 

“I’m very glad to see you there,” said 
Jeremy. ‘Please keep the flag flying. Pull- 
dan’s too big for me.” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, it’s a bit big 
for me, too,’”’ said the American. ‘“‘I came 
up to London because I was lonely. Now 
I’ve a proposition to make to the crowd. 
What’s the matter with a little house party 
at Pulldan? I’d be very happy if you’d all 
come back to Pulldan with me as my guests. 
There’ll be shooting soon, and nobody knows 
better than Lord Amlett whether it’s first- 
class or not. What do you say, Lady 
Dorothy? Will you come to Pulldan next 
week?” 

“Tshall be delighted,” said Lady Dorothy, 
watching Jeremy’s face. 

The dinner party itself was a nightmare 
to him. It was sheer high farce, with all 
the laughter hidden away. The only person 
there whose impulses were open, genuine 
and aboveboard was Polkins. All the others 
knew bits of the story. One knew one 
piece, another knew another; he himself 
believed he knew it all. The conversation 
was like the laughter of fools, the crackling 
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of thorns under a pot. The thought of con- 
tinuing the horror indefinitely at Pulldan 
was so perfectly ghastly that for one wild 
moment he thought of blowing the whole 
filmy structure to pieces there and then. 

Thane had accepted. Colonel Jackson 
had said that he would do his best to get 
down there for the week-end. 

“And you, Miss Arthurton?”’ 

“T’m afraid not,” said Olivia. 
manage it just now.” 

There was a chorus of protest. 

“But think!” 

“Pulldan just now is at its best.” 

“We could have a jolly time.” 

“T reckon Lady Dorothy would fix me up 
with a couple more ladies,” said Polkins. 
“And if his lordship was there perhaps we 
could get some of the county people. We 
could have a real ball.” 

‘“‘T’m afraid it’s impossible,” said Jeremy. 
“‘T have to leave town tonight, and I’m not 
at all sure when I shall be back. I think 
Pulldan could do with a decent house party. 
It’s about as cheerful as the Albert Hall on 
a Monday morning just now. But you’d 
better count me out. Don’t let that stop 
you from having your party though.” 

“Tt would be rather fun,’ urged Lady 
Dorothy. “I’m sorry you are going away 
again. We haven’t seen very much of you 
lately.”’ 

“As a matter of fact, Olivia and I are 
both leaving town tonight. I may say that 
if we should return soon, and your invita- 
tion is still open, we shall be only too happy 
to accept—eh, Olivia?’”’ 

“Tt would be jolly to dance at Pulldan 
again,’’ she said. 

“That’s capital,” said Polkins. ‘‘I’ll go 
back there tomorrow and begin to get 
things going.” 

The faces round the table: were a study. 
Colonel Jackson, who had been very silent 
all the evening, was puzzled and uncertain. 
He had come to see Jeremy, and so far had 
not had any opportunity of speaking to him. 

Lady Dorothy was smiling, but it was 
not a happy smile. There were scorn and 
bitterness in it; scorn for herself and bitter- 
ness arising from the certainty that she was 
seeing Jeremy Laytree, the imitation Lord 
Amlett, for the last time. She was con- 
vinced in her own mind that he and Olivia 
were running away together. She had 
failed, and she hated herself. 

Both Olivia and Jeremy looked uneasy, 
uncomfortable, uncertain as to what new 
complication might ensue to trip them up. 
Only Thane looked perfectly satisfied. There 
was a smile hovering about his mouth most 
of the time—a smile that seemed to come 
from somewhere deep within him. 

“What time do you go tonight?” said 
Lady Dorothy. 

‘“We leave here at eleven,’’ said Jeremy. 

“Do you remember once we had a dance 
here?”’ she went on. ‘‘He’s got the most 
heavenly gramophone and the floor in the 
study is perfect. Can we havea dance now, 
before you go? Bea sport and say yes.” 

Something in her manner puzzled Jeremy. 
She seemed more excited than usual; her 
voice was strangely insistent. 

“Yes, let’s dance then,”’ he agreed. 

Willett cleared the study with the aid of 
the waiters. Coffee and liqueurs were 
placed on a side table and the gramophone 
set going with Chili Bom Bom. Polkins 
claimed Lady Dorothy and Thane took 
Olivia. Jeremy stood by the gramophone 
with Colonel Jackson. 

“You’re a silly ass, you know,” 
Jackson in an undertone. 

“Don’t blame me; blame my rotten 
luck,”’ said Jeremy. “I wish to heaven I’d 
stopped down at Cowfont!” 

“T was afraid at dinner that you were 
going to give yourself away. Take my 
advice and clear this lot out before it’s too 
late.” 

“‘T can’t show them the door, exactly.” 

“Well, if you can’t, don’t neglect to leave 
London, as you said, tonight. You’re going 
to Scotland, I suppose?’”’ 

“We are, and we’re not coming back 
until he’s found. If we can’t find him, I’m 
going to quit altcgether.”’ 
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Ordinary flat finish 
white paint 


Barreled Sunlight 


What paint looks like through a microscope 


These photographs were taken through a powerful mi- 
croscope. Each paint was magnified to the same high 
degree. The astonishing contrast shows why Barreled 
Sunlight is so easy to keep clean. Its surface is smooth, 
even and non-porous. It resists dirt and can be washed 


as easily as tile. 
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Smudges and fingermarks 
wash right off the surface of 
Barreled Sunlight, leaving it 
as smooth and clean as when 
newly painted. 


fingermarks? 
like tile 


not only in homes throughout the country, 
but in the finest hotels, apartment houses, 
hospitals, schools and institutions, as well as 
public buildings of all types. 

Barreled Sunlight costs less than enamel, 
is easy to apply and requires fewer coats. A 
single coat is generally sufficient over a pre- 
viously light painted surface. Where more 
than one coat is necessary, Barreled Sunlight 
Undercoat should be used. 

If you do not desire white, Barreled Sun- 
light can be tinted just the color you wish. 


Barreled Sunlight is sold in cans from half-pint 
to five-gallon sizes, and in 55 gal. and 30 gal. churn- 
equipped steel drums. Send the coupon below for 
a samplecan—containing enough Barreled Sunlight 
to paint a bathroom cabinet, shelf, mirror-frame, 
etc.,—or any similar object. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Factory and Main Offices 


40-A DUDLEY STREET PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
New York—350 Madison Ave. Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. 


San Francisco—38 O'Farrell St. 
Distributors in all principal cities 
Retailed by over 5,000 dealers 
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SEND THE COUPON FOR SAMPLE CAN 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
40-A Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
Enclosed find ten cents for sample can of Barreled Sunlight 


to be mailed postpaid. 
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Look out for your battery when the 
aarge indicator does that. It’s summer 
low—the time batteries get over-charged. 


We're putting it gently when we tell 
ou that o-v-e-r-c-h-a-r-g-i-n-g plays ducks 
Jad drakes with batteries. No battery 
hade will stand a continuous over- 


continuous over-charging, and insure you 
full measure of uninterrupted battery 
service in your car. 

That’s not all. It will be a brand new 
battery in every sense of the word, when 
you buy it, for all Willard Threaded 
Rubber Batteries are of the Charged 


jharge. Some are knocked out in the 


pest round. 


) Insulation usually lets go, 
rst. You know what that 
Joeans—a bill for new sepa- 
jators—delay, too. 


We can save you this bill 
vith a Willard Threaded 
Rubber Battery, for we'll 
‘ell you this very different 
yattery with the under- 
\tanding that its insulation 


Will last for the entire life of the plates. 


| What's more, if you'll let us inspect 
your Willard Threaded Rubber Battery 


\ccasionally, we can protect you against 
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TRADE MARK 


REGISTERED 


OVER-CHARGING 


Over-charging ruins hundreds of 
thousands of batteries every year. 
It is caused by putting more cur- 
rent into the battery than you take 
out, and is most common in 
summer when less current is used 
for starting and lights. Its result 
is broken down insulation and 
subsequent damage to plates. 

Willard Threaded Rubber Insu- 
lation is real protection against 
the bad effects of over-charging. 
Because it does not get soft in the 
acid, it is practically impossible 
for the plates to rub through and 
short the battery. 


battery. 


sold. 


Our policy of filling these 
batteries after they are sold 
is making a big hit with car 
owners. They see us do 
this. Then they know they 
are not paying for any shelf 
wear. 


Keep this in mind for the 


time you'll be needing a 
new battery. In the mean- 


time we'll be glad to help you get all 
the possible service out of your present 


One of us right in your neighborhood. 


We service all makes and sell Willards for all cars. 
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Wrigleys is as beneficial 
as itis pleasantand lasting. 


Regular use of it will aid the 
teeth appetite anddigestion. 


It cleanses the tecth removing 
food particles that cause decay, 


Good gum is good for you - 
doctors and dentists affirm this, 


Let the childven have Wrigleys 
for lasting pleasure and benefit, 


Eat wisely chew your food well and 
use Wrigleys - after every meal, 


You will note a marked improve- 
ment in your health and spirits, 


Smiles come easier, breath is 
sweeter, the world is brighter with 
Wrigleys. 


IN WRIGLEY’'S 


JUICY FRUITY 


CHEWING GUM 


F 33 
‘Ofter every meal” #9 favor-lasts / 
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Calling at Number 2 bank, Wilson drew 
out his balance and had the genuine $1250 
paper cashed without question. This gave 
him back his original capital less the trifling 
balances to his credit in the remaining 
banks. He next went to Number 3 bank, 
presented the first of his four forgeries and 
got $1250. That left him with $1250 profit 
and three bogus checks for $3750 total. 

At Number 4 bank, where he now called— 
all these cashing operations were in one 
banking day—the paying teller was more 
cautious. He ascertained that Wilson’s 
balance was little more than seventy-five 
dollars and never had been much larger. 
He called Number 1 bank on the phone, 
described in detail the $1250 certified 
check, and was assured that it had been 
regularly issued by that bank and was good. 
Number 4 thereupon cashed the false 
paper. 

Wilson now had acquired $2500 of the 
banks’ money and had two forged certified 
checks representing $2500. He decided not 
to present those forgeries at Banks 5 and 
6. The phoning by Number 4 had set the 
danger signal against him. A second such 
inquiry would be his downfall. He quit; 
and, of course, he left town at once. 

This crook caused the banks a lot of 
trouble and led a long trail before the net 
got him. He would have been easier to run 
down if he had been a greedier crook, op- 
erating continuously in an attempt to get 
rich quick like the mail-order bandits. He 
always let some time elapse between his 
raids—always but once. Yet in a period of 
years he took $90,000 from banks all over 
the country. 


How One Teller Was Tricked 


His betraying characteristic was not in 
his modus operandi, which was about as nat- 
ural and foolproof as a smart crook of his 
character could wish; it was in his personal 
appearance and certain peculiarities of 
manner. As soon as a thorough and depend- 
able description was obtained from the 
victimized banks, one on which a sufficient 
number of persons were agreed, his possible 
future fields of operation were plastered 
with warnings, with the almost inevitable 
result. 

His arrest, however, came about in an 
odd way. His two last points of attack 
were Cleveland and Kansas City. A 
Cleveland bank to which had been bulle- 
tined Wilson’s description and a warning 
that he was likely to turn up there before 
long, recognized him, but he smelled 
danger and fled without getting anything. 
He said afterward that he then decided he 
would make one more killing and quit for 
good, and one thing that lends color to that 
statement is that instead of lying low a 
while as usual, he showed almost at once in 
Kansas City, did make a killing and—but 
that comes later. 

The Kansas City bank he victimized had 
been warned the same as Cleveland; but 
the paying teller could not have kept the 
description in the front of his mind, or the 
warning at all, for he did not recognize 
Wilson. This teller severed his connection 
with the bank. He went right away to 
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California to look for a job; he was very 
sore at crooks. 

He and Wilson must have arrived in Los 
Angeles within a few days of each other. 
Too late for himself, but in time for Wilson, 
he had mastered the crook’s description; 
and the day after arriving he saw him on 
the street. He called a policeman and the 
three went together to headquarters. 

The authorities at Los Angeles made it 
sure that Wilson had turned his last trick. 
It was found that he had bought a $25,000 
home in a suburb of the Southern California 
city, where his wife was installed and pro- 
vided with a touring car. She was ignorant 
of her husband’s criminal mode of support- 
ing her. She said she had been glad that he 
had given up traveling at last so they could 
settle down together and havea real home— 
one of the criminal tragedies the public so 
often doesn’t read about in a trial. 


The Best Season for Burglaries 


Wilson was returned to Kansas City, con- 
victed and sentenced, in view of his record, 
to twenty-five years in Jefferson City Peni- 
tentiary, where he now is. Wilson, of 
course, is not his name. 

How many banks and how many cities he 
victimized is known only to himself, but 
among the cities are New Orleans, Balti- 
more, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo and Kan- 
sas City. Their cosmopolitan quality sug- 
gests something of the foolproofness of 
this crook’s method, but his end shows 
more conclusively how futile is crime. 

A word now about bank crimes of vio- 
lence—holdups. 

The public has the general impression 
that bank and pay-roll holdups are crimes 
of impulse, undertaken more or less on the 
spur of the hour or at least with no more 
than a night-before planning in some pool 
room where vicious youths congregate. 
This is not so. 

It is true that the large majority of this 
class of gun-using crooks are from eighteen 
to twenty-five years in age—a new crop; 
but at their head is very often—increasingly 
often—an executive, a business-man crim- 
inal, who may or may not appear on the 
scene of violence. The cleverer he is, the 
more efficient and potentially dangerous, 
the less likely is he to be personally present. 
He is the man the public reads about in the 
newspapers as the mysterious master mind. 

This man, before sending or leading his 
band on a stick-up, sizes up the situation 
from all its various angles. He ascertains 
at what hour the bank is undermanned, 
just when it will be making up the currency 
for certain large customer pay rolls and 
hence will have an attractive amount of 
money in sight on the counters instead of in 
the recesses of the vaults; for inaccessi- 
bility means delay to the robbers when a 
moment lost may cause failure or excite the 
youthful raiders to shoot and murder. And 
that is a complication the brains of the out- 
fit desires to avoid if possible; it attracts 
attention from the street, hampers the get- 
away, makes chase and prosecution more 
stern, and involves bigger attorneys’ fees 
and heavier bail if there is capture—no bail 
if murder has been done. 
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“‘T’ll tell you this much: We came here 
yesterday on a regular old-fashioned treas- 
ure hunt. All this part of the coast used to 
be a sort of pirate retreat in early days. I 
think our coming here was known and that 
it’s going to bring somebody else here 
pretty soon. Their chart may be better 
than ours.”’ 

“You had better let me stay, sir.” 

“No place to hide the boat. It would 
frighten ’em away. Don’t worry, I’ll be all 
right. Come back day after tomorrow night 
after dark ifit’s clear. Ifthe weather turns 
thick, don’t risk it. Too many rocks and 
ledges. Wait for it to clear. And don’t let 
yourself or the car be recognized by any- 
body if you can help it. You understand?” 

“Very good, sir.” 

On the sheer side of the square niche, 
which was the south side, there grew almost 
to the edge of the low cliffs a dense thicket 
of scrub spruces, and it was in this spiky 
jungle that John decided to make his camp. 
Having cut an alley into it on the shore 
side, he quickly cleared space enough to 
pitch his little tent and to move about 
without risk of leaving an eyeball on the 
lower dead spines. 

The sun was low by the time he had a 
snug little camp to his taste. Amongst other 
advantages was that of its being a sort of 
sentry box or lodge house to the island, as 
the niche was by far the best landing place 
it possessed. There was a sheltered cove 
with a little beach of fine white sand at the 
northern end; but a boat would ground out 
there on a falling tide, while the water in 
the niche was deep. 

His work finished, John started on a tour 
round the island. In full summer season it 
would have many visitors, he perceived. 
There was a fine clear spring just above 
high-water mark back of the little beach, 
and the blackened rocks near by told of 
many a clambake. But there was no un- 
sightly débris. For one thing, the visitors 
to that region were not the sort of folk to 
leave so wild and picturesque a spot dis- 
figured, and the elements helped to keep it 
clean. 

John made the round of the island, look- 
ing sharply for any sign of recent visitors. 
A little before dark he went back to his 
snug camp, ate a light supper, then rolled 
up in his blankets and went to sleep. He 
did not expect action before the next day, 
though it might develop sooner if his theory 
was correct. 

The light comes early in that latitude to- 
ward the end of June, at the summer sol- 
stice. When John awoke it was broad day. 
He made a swift and careful scout all round 
the compass, inspected the niche; then, 
reassured that he had not missed anything 
or anybody, took a plunge into water that 
did not seem to be very much below 82 de- 
grees in temperature—about 29, perhaps. 

John had noticed along the shores of the 
island and over sunken outlying ledges a 
large number of lobster-pot buoys, oblong 
blocks of wood painted in different colors to 
mark their ownership. Some of them were 
almost against the rocky rim, in the back- 
wash from it. Since daylight, a couple of 
lobster men had been hauling and baiting 
these pots. But except for them, nobody 
had come near the island. 

He rather enjoyed his solitude and began 
to understand a little better the lure it had 
for many people. It was good for body and 
soul thus to commune alone with a broad 
aspect of Nature. But too long continua- 
tion of it might not be so good—engender 
an aloofness from one’s kind that must re- 
sult in a dislike of it. The old saying was 
right, perhaps—that a hermit must be 
either saint or devil. Every isolated place 
appeared to have its hermit, so that the 
aggregate of them was large. But one 
scarcely ever heard of a feminine hermit. 
That might be from fear or because women 
were more gregarious. Wild men might in- 
habit the desert or forest or islands, but 
wild women were more to be found where 
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the population was congested, in cabarets 
or overcrowded places of resort. 

Finding a sheltered nook on the high open 
part of the island which commanded a view 
of the approach from either of the little 
ports, John disposed himself comfortably 
on the fragrant moss and began to sketch. 
Two or three pleasure launches, harbingers 
of the season about to open, passed by 
fairly close, but without showing any dis- 
position to land. Then at about noon John 
discovered a motorboat coming out of the 
little inlet of the fishing village to the west- 
ward from which he had put out the day 
before with Paula and Alwyn. He had for- 
gotten to buy marine glasses, but the day 
was clear and his eyes good, so that he was 
able presently to discover that the boat was 
heading directly for the island. A few min- 
utes later he saw that it carried a man and 
a woman. 

When presently it passed out of sight 
around the north end of the island, John 
got up and hurried back past his camp, 
which was only about a hundred yards 
from the niche where they had landed the 
day before, and where the fringe of stunted 
spruces offered a good blind for observa- 
tion. The launch appeared suddenly from 
under the low sheer rocks and glided into 
this little natural dock. As it did so, John 
made an astonishing discovery. 

It was not Paula, but Alwyn, in the boat. 
As it fetched up beside the shelving rock 
she handed a bill to the boatman, gave him 
some order and stepped ashore. The man 
shoved clear, reversed his motor, backed 
out, then started ahead to return as he had 
come. 

Alwyn stood for a moment looking round 
her, then made her way to the top of the 
low cliffs where a sort of rough broken moor 
grew down to them. She started then in the 
direction where they had found the cache 
the day before. John, totally unprepared 
for this development, scouted from one 
piece of cover to the next, keeping her in 
sight. She crossed the island, passed the 
place where they had found the money, 
paused to glance at the spot, then began to 
make her way to the elevated point where 
John had just been sketching. 

Stalking unobserved was an easy matter 
here on this broken ground with its fre- 
quent rocky outcrops, small scattered trees 
and tangle of raspberry bushes. Alwyn 
reached the top of the mound, a sort of low 
plateau, and seated herself almost at the 
spot John had just left. 

By this time he thought he had guessed 
her errand. If so, there was no longer any 
use in his keeping under cover. Moreover 
her being there might possibly defeat his 
own object. John stepped out into the open 
from behind a little copse of trees. He was 
not quite within Alwyn’s arc of vision as she 
had seated herself; but she seemed sud- 
denly to feel his presence, turned slowly 
in his direction, then sprang to her feet. 

She did not move as John walked up to 
her. He saw that she was very pale, with 
shadows under her gray eyes and a harassed 
expression on her face. She looked now as 
though caught in some disgraceful act and 
furious about it. 

“What are you doing here?” she de- 
manded. 

“The same thing that you are—waiting 
for Paula.” 

“Well, that’s none of your business.” 

“T think it is. My job was to see that 
you got all that was coming to you.” 

“Then I hope you get what’s coming to 
you for hounding my sister this way.” 

“You don’t seem to have any too much 
confidence in her yourself.” 

He was sorry then for having spoken in 
just this way. Alwyn, he saw, was putting 
up a game fight to keep from breaking 
down. 

She won this first round, pulled herself 
together and asked steadily enough, ‘‘ What 
made you think that she would come 
back?” 
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believe that Paula wasscheming all the time 
to let me down. But I don’t see now what 
else to think. How did you get here?” 

John told her. 

“My part of it was easy enough, because 
I haven’t any feeling about Paula. To tell 
the truth, I hadn’t any about you for that 
matter. I was sore clear through. But for 
one thing, I had my responsibility as 
trustee; and for another, I hate like poison 
to be made a fool of.” 

“Well, if she doesn’t come today, you 
might as well chuck it too. I described 
Paula to my boatman and asked him not to 
say anything about my being here if she 
happened to show up. I let him think that 
I wanted to surprise her. But if he finds 
out that you’re here he’s pretty apt to think 
something else. Not that it matters 
though. I never want to see this part of the 
coast again.” 

“That’s all right,’’ John said. “I came 
from the opposite shore.”’ 

He suggested then that they walk about 
a little. He wanted to distract the girl. 
Alwyn glanced at his sketching kit. 

“Ralph was an artist too. He did a very 
good dry point of Paula and gave it to her, 
and he used to do exquisite little pen 
sketches of Arabs and camels and things.” 

John told her about their Knight Tem- 
plar common ancestor—the Baron du Bois 
d’Argent. 

“That’s the source of our likeness and 
other mutual gifts, if you can call mine that. 
Such things are apt to happen, as Ralph 
said—a throwback to some ancestor whose 
traits were strongly marked. I’ve often no- 
ticed in looking up somebody in Who’s Who 
in America that the same faculties or pro- 
fessions run right through individuals of the 
same name, even where they may be un- 
aware of any relationship. You’ll have, for 
instance, the Blank family, represented five 
times from all over the country, and find 
A. Blank, educator; B. Blank, author; C. 
Blank, editor; D. Blank, lawyer; E. Blank, 
clergyman. Or it might be the Argent fam- 
ily, of which the members run to money 
and the graphic arts, though widely scat- 
tered and unacquainted. Financiers of 
sorts, and trustees and things.” 

John took her to his camp. His effort 
was now focused on cheering Alwyn’s 
spirits—these very much in need of some 
such process. The funny little lair for the 
stalking of Paula helped divert Alwyn, if 
only from the absurdity of the situation, 
humor being the antidote for tragics on rare 
occasions when the two can be combined. 

But John struck the right note when 
presently he said, ‘‘ After all, it’s not fair to 
blame Paula until we know what she really 
intends. It’s natural enough for her to re- 
sent a rank outsider’s handling your affairs. 
I’d say that she was glad at your having 
this money, but that she wants to put one 
over on your trustee.” 

Alwyn’s face brightened, then clouded 
again. 

“But she needn’t have tried to fool me.” 

“Perhaps she wants to surprise you; to 
be able to go back and say, ‘I thought it 
better not to hand over this whole behest 
to the custody of this self-sufficient sap of 
an Argent. He may have his shifty streak 
like lots of rich young fools. After all, we 
scarcely know him; and besides, we could 
do with a bit of this right now.’”’ 

Alwyn laughed. 

“You're a pretty good sort, Mr. Argent, 
to stand up for Paula. First thing you 
know I’ll be feeling ashamed again.” 

“No, you’re not the baby she likes to 
think you, and treat you. To continue my 
noble defense, I might add that Paula’s 
associations have perhaps been of a sort to 
make her swear off trusting anybody. 
There’s such a lot of crooked stuff pulled 
these days, or else we hear more about it. 
Paula had to let me dig up one batch to 
find out where this place was. She guessed 
that I would take measures to keep from 
being followed. That was her first idea, I 
think, and it was because I thought so that 
I said what I did. I wanted her to know 
that she could take her choice between 
coming across or going without.” 
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“But you didn’t count for a moment on 
finding anything, and in that case you 
would have shown her where the place 
was.” 

“Yes, but she’d have known what I be- 
lieved, and that I had made it perfectly 
plain to you that the chart was a fake, so 
far as concerned its being of Ralph Jones’ 
drawing. 


had cooled quite a lot.” 


“‘T don’t wonder. But it’s pretty awful | 
to feel that the one person you’ve got in the | 


world is trying to trick you.” 


“‘Let’s assume that she’s not. One thing | 


was pretty certain though. I knew that 
Paula would hate like poison to have you 
suspect her of any catty sideswipe. On our 
way here I expected her to come along with 
some convincing theory when we failed to 
find anything. That helped to floor me, 
when we did find it.” 

“Yes, you did seem to have got a knock- 
out. Even then, I wasn’t sure you’d been 
so far wrong. By that time I was positive 
that Paula had made the chart, and natu- 
rally I wondered why.” 

John nodded. 

“T think I’ve got the right slant on her 


I was thinking of myself, of | 
course, as by that time my zeal to serve you | 


now. She was sore because her good friend | 
Ralph Jones decided at the last moment to | 


intrust the handling of this thing to me in- 


stead of to herself. Then, as he had divided | 


the cache, she saw how she could hold out 
on half—or even two-thirds of it, perhaps— 
and spring something on me. But she may 
have felt that you weren’t quite easy in 
yorr mind; 
you think that I might possibly be right, 
she let me in on it.” 

The relief on Alwyn’s face made John 
believe that this deception was justifiable. 
All that he had just said in defense of Paula 
had not the slightest background of belief 
in his own mind. Paula, he felt certain, was 
out for herself, so far as concerned what 
might yet be hidden. John had wanted 
merely to cheer Alwyn. In doing so, he 
realized that he ran a risk; that if she be- 
lieved what he had said she might now ask 
him to leave the island with her, to let 
Paula come and carry out her harmless de- 
sign undisturbed. 

But Alwyn did nothing of the sort. 
Either she was not entirely convinced, 
though strongly desiring to regain her faith 
in Paula, or else she was still smarting at 
Paula’s not very clever effort to get away 
from her. 

Alwyn merely glanced up at the sun and 
said, “‘It’s getting late. I don’t believe that 
she will come today. I wonder what’s keep- 
ing her.” 

John had thought of this. 


“‘Tt’s barely possible that she’s been here | 
She | 


and gone, though not very likely. 
could have taken a morning train and come 
off to the island yesterday, dug up the stuff 
and got away before I arrived. But I’ve 
been pretty well over the ground and 
haven’t seen any signs of disturbance.” 

“T think she’d have come today, and by 
this time, if she was coming at all,’’ Alwyn 
said. 

“Well, she may have beat me to it, but 
we shall have to take our chance on that.” 

“You seem to have come prepared to 
stick on several days.”’ 

“Well, you see, I’d counted on Paula’s 
going back with you to New York, then 
making some pretext to leave you for a 
couple of days. I hadn’t counted on her 
being in such a rush. All the same, I 


scarcely believe she could have got here | 


ahead of me. My shopping didn’t take long 
and I traveled fast.” 

“Then you intend to wait another day 
or two if necessary?” 

“Yes, I might as well. To tell the truth, 
I rather like this. The weather looks as if 
it would stay fine.” 

“Tt will be horrid and lonely.” 

“T ean kill time sketching. Even with 
Paula’s intentions as I’ve said, it goes 
against the grain to have something put 
over on me, as if I was the sort of lollop 
she seems to take me for.” 

(Continued on Page 135) 
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kept John busy cracking round snails and 
baiting her hook. She hauled in some large 
cunners and two or three small rock cod of 
brownish hue. Then deftly cleaning these, 
John lighted a fire and put on a frying pan 
with a piece of bacon. He had counted on 
something of this sort, but alone. This was 
better. A friendly comradeship prevailed. 
Telling Alwyn to watch the fry, John went 
down and gathered handfuls of mussels that 
abounded in the pools left by the tide. 

“We can steam them on a rock in sea- 
weed. There’s a spring at the head of the 
little beach just beyond where you landed. 
If you'll watch the fish, I’ll get some water 
for tea.” 

So here was a curious altering of relation- 
ship. Such intimacy strikes deep and 
quickly, the oldest sort in the world, and 
the best when the pair concerned are both 
clean of soul, but not so good when one of 
them runs turbid. 

After a supper whetted by a sudden cool- 
ing of the strong sea air when the sun had 
set, they went up onto the ridge and sat in 
their warm coats, watching the low melting 
lights in the water and a wonderful after- 
glow that lingered in the sky. 

“Yes, this is not so bad,’’ John mused. 
“T wish you’d tell me something about 
yourself.” 

“There isn’t much to tell. After mother 
died, father and Paula and I went to Lon- 
don. Then Paula went to stay with some 
Russian relatives of her mother in Paris. I 
was at school in England part of the time 
and spent my vacations with father, in Lon- 
don and Paris and on the Riviera. He had 
lots of money then. I had a sort of 
governess-companion, Mrs. Featherstone, 
the typical poor English gentlewoman of a 
certain age that goes in for sports and man- 
nish clothes, but has a lot of sense. She 
hated Paula the two or three times she saw 
her—called her a pussycat. Then Mrs. 
Featherstone and father had a fight about 
something and she went away in a rage. 
Father would never let me go to Paula in 
Paris. He said he didn’t care for her pe- 
culiar friends.” 

“And Paula has been taking care of you 
since?”’ 

“Yes; she finally persuaded father to let 
her come and look after us both. He was 
very ill then, but managed to get about— 
Bright’s disease and a bad liver. He had 
never taken proper care of himself. And I 
think that his finances were pretty low. I 
remember overhearing him tell Paula that 
he had missed a big deal owing to his bad 
health.” 

“‘Kind to you, I suppose.” 

“Yes, kind and indulgent, but at times 
he would seem to forget all about me. 
Wouldn’t seem to be aware of me, if you 
know what I mean. Looking back, I think 
he had lapses of memory, and knew it and 
tried to hide it. So you see, John, my life 
has been rather messy and haphazard.” 

pelllsaysitahas.. 

John looked at her with pity. He won- 
dered how so pretty a girl could have got 
through unscathed. Still, there had been 
her school and the square-booted English- 
woman, and no doubt her father had been 
a good deal of a man until the end. But 
Paula—John would sooner have put a girl 
under the protection of a leopardess, which 
might eat her but would not be apt to let 
other beasts molest her. 

“‘How about your mother’s family?”’ he 
asked. 

“Mother broke with them when she mar- 
ried father. He came of a good family, but 
he had a rough manner that offended peo- 
ple. He adored mother, though, I’ve been 
told.” 

“Tt seems to me,” John said, ‘‘that you 
were never so fond of Paula as you tried 
to make yourself believe.” 

“T’m afraid so. That made me all the 
angrier with you.” 

“Natural enough. When you first begin 
to get unwillingly sore with your family or 
your country or college class or whatever 
you feel that you owe loyalty to, there’s 
nothing that makes you angrier than to 
have some rank outsider start to knock.” 


EVENING POST. 


“You’ve got an exact way of putting 
things, John. All the same, I hope that 
Paula means to play fair.” 

“Will you be hating me again, if she 
does?” 

“No; I’m in the same boat. If she comes 
at all, it will be tomorrow. She wouldn’t 
want to leave me alone longer than she can 
help. Oh, I do hope she doesn’t come!”’ 
There was a passionate ring to Alwyn’s 
voice. Then she added naively, ‘‘It would 
be such a pity to spoil this!” 

John laughed outright. 

“Yes, so far it’s all good, though lots of 
people might criticize it. Look, here comes 
the moon!”’ 

A golden rim was pushing up into the soft 
radiance over Pemaquid Point, a mile 
away. But of all the couples, men and 
maids, watching its ascension at that mo- 
ment thus seated side by side, John doubted 
that there would be another pair who were 
so engaged in a situation so bizarre; one so 
proper, yet without the least vestige of 
propriety to be admitted by conventional 
society—on a desert island, with no other 
human inhabitant, whither they had come 
to defend a treasure hidden by a gentle- 
manly thief from another thief, who was 
the protectress of this helpless girl beside 
him. 

Well, she wasn’t so helpless, at that, John 
grimly decided. And it recurred to him that 
whether*Paula eame or not, he was getting 
his shoulders more and more squarely 
under what was now a pleasant burden of 
responsibility. Such situations he believed 
had a destiny about them. 

Certain conventions were, however, to be 
observed with no reference to place or cir- 
cumstance. John had no sympathy at all 
with the current slop and slush about one’s 
behavior being a matter of geography and 
circumstance, determined by latitude and 
longitude and surrounding conditions. Self- 
respecting people carried their conduct 
packed in their heads and were governed 
by it in the same way no matter where they 
happened to drift up. 

Therefore he said presently, ‘‘A desert 
island is the place of all places to run on 
daylight-saving time. The sun has gone to 
bed and is all tucked up, so you had better 
follow its example.” 

“Ves,” Alwyn admitted. “It has been a 
hard and trying day, and tomorrow may be 
still harder and tryinger.” 

But when it came to John’s insisting that 
she take the whole of the little fly tent 
with the two blankets, she flatly refused. 

‘What if we were adrift in an open 
boat?’? Alwyn demanded. “You wouldn’t 
insist on getting overboard to sleep, and 
you might as well do that as to sleep out in 
the cold drenching dew.” 

“‘T’ve got my big coat and these spruces 
are thick.” 

‘Well, it isn’t done in the Arctic regions 
and it feels like that now. We will both 
sleep in that tent with the flaps down. 
After all, you’re my trustee, so don’t be 
silly.” 

A determined young person, John per- 
ceived, and entirely right about its being 
cold. After all, there was such a thing as 
carrying punctiliousness to the point of ac- 
centing the sort of intimacy that really it 
was more decent to ignore. And any hy- 
perchivalrous young man desiring to carry 
the protective gesture to the point of sleep- 
ing in the open on a Maine sea island in 
June could go ahead and try it for himself. 

So he fastened down the tent flaps, 
quenched the fire, wished Alwyn pleasant 
dreams, and they slept. 


vil 


HE weather, when John looked out at 

sunrise, was not so good. It was clear 
overhead; but the wind had shifted into 
the southeast, and a solid bank of fog was 
moving in. He could hear the distant muf- 
fled whoop of the siren on Monhegan, and 
another from a southwesterly direction— 
Seguin, probably. 

Alwyn was sleeping like a princess sur- 
rounded by a cordon of faithful guards. 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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Sensible Fear is Turning 
New People Every Day 
to Dr. Lyons 


SENSIBLE FEAR 
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full of scented soap. 
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they’re painted. They were husky, strap- 
ping girls, sunburned and brier-scratched, 
probably with calluses on their knees and 


finger nails that would have made a mani- 


curist faint. In Aready you have to take 
the bitter with the sweet.” 

To pass the time, John suggested they 
make a thorough exploration of the island— 
no great undertaking, as it was of no great 
extent anyway, and a good deal of it was 
rough moor with a tangle of raspberries, 
small and very symmetrical Christmas 
trees standing here and there as if parked, 
and outcrops of gneiss. 

At the middle of the island, its widest 
diameter, the spruces grew straight and 
tall, very close, and the larger ones were 
festooned with a gray moss that betokens 
an insufficient layer of soil over the solid 
rock to nourish trees attaining that size, so 
that they become victims to this parasite 
the deer so loves. In the middle of this 
growth a shallow depression made a stand- 
ing pool covered with a moss so vividly 
green that, as John pointed out, a painter 
would scarcely have dared give it full 
coloring. 

The south end of the island was a mass 
of huge eroded rock that tapered down to a 
sort of giant plowshare point over which 
the swells crashed. 

As the morning passed there crept grad- 
ually over them a sort of depressed fore- 
boding. Both, if not admitting it, had an 
uneasy presage of the lull before a storm; 
not a meteorological one, but of something 
violent impending. 

But the very gloom of their surroundings 
brought Alwyn and himself into even closer 
and more intimate sympathy, as if they 
were castaways. In such a case it would be 
that way at first, John thought, drawing 
together until the monotony of constant 
unavoidable association began to get on the 
nerves of the pair, when this enforced close 
intimacy might generate a friction. He had 
heard that where two men, miners, pros- 
pectors or castaways, at first the best of 
pals, were too long confined together with- 
out other human intercourse, they devel- 
oped in time a hatred of each other; and he 
wondered if the same might not hold true 
of a man and a woman, whatever the mu- 
tual attraction to start with. 

With something of this sort in mind, he 
left Alwyn after a light luncheon of tea, bis- 
cuits and sardines, saying that he was going 
to reconnoiter a little. Crossing the island, 
he heard a motorboat thumping against the 
fog not far away. 

From the fact of its stopping frequently, 
John decided that it was another lobster 
boat, mere fog presenting no obstacle to 
these local sea gulls. 

The boat passed on around the north end 
of the island, the sound of the exhaust 
drowned in the wash along the shore. John 
continued his ramble, on the lookout for 
anything that might signify a possible 
cache. 

His round continued for about an hour, 
when, glancing at his watch, he saw that it 
was five o’clock. Alwyn would be getting 
lonely. He was at this moment at the 
water’s edge on the northwest corner of the 
island, when he heard the purr of a rapidly 
turning motor. It seemed to be coming 
straight in his direction—was pursuing such 
a course in fact, for there loomed suddenly 
out of the dense gray fog a big gray boat 
that was of the sea-skiff type, a sort of half- 
decked whaleboat-dory craft. 

John ducked down behind a ledge. The 
pilot of the boat sighted the shore at that 
moment and put his helm hard over, bring- 
ing the craft broadside on. In it were two 
men and a woman. It needed but a single 
glance at that close range to reveal this last 
as Paula. 

The boat dissolved in the penumbra, dis- 
appeared. Johnstruck across for the thicket 
in which he had made his camp. Just as he 
arrived there he heard the boat again evi- 
dently putting into the niche. 

“Alwyn!” he called in a low voice, tak- 
ing it for granted she was in the tent, as the 
fog was condensing in the branches over- 
head to fall in sad plashing drops. 
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EVENING POST 


There was no answer. John threw back 
the flap on the tent and looked inside. It 


was empty. At the same moment he heard ‘ 


the motor whir and stop. 

He did not dare to shout. Alwyn evi- 
dently had gone on a little scout of her own. 
She might be anywhere on the island. To 
complicate his finding her was the dense fog 
through which the eye could scarcely pene- 
trate for more than fifty yards, and the in- 
advisability of calling out. And there was 
also the danger that Alwyn, if close down 
to the shore or even on the higher ground 
some distance away, might not have heard 
the boat’s approach, its motor being evi- 
dently a four-cycle one and well muffled not 
only by its silencer but by the fog. 

John had a moment of indecision, whether 
to hunt for Alwyn or to stalk the people 
landing and keep their movements in sight. 
He cursed his foolishness for wandering off. 

But something must be done, and quickly. 
Nousein falling between two stones, hunting 
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EBEN AIND EZER — 4 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“But why can’t you?’’ he demanded 
loudly. ‘‘ What fur’s the reason anyhow you 
can’t split a name? If this one’s Ebe, why 
ain’t that one Nezer? Or, just to say, 
mebbe, Eben and Ezer? Eben and Ezer! 
Och, my gosh! What a thought!” 

Grandfather Tudt sat down weakly. 
Where was his joke now? Before his very 
eyes it seemed to be turning—turning its 
sharp edge upon him, upon the child of his 
heart in the boiler! 


“‘T smell pop,”’ came a fretted voice from 
the adjoining room. ‘‘Git him offen my 
clean floor.”’ 


“Now see here oncet,”’ Eri asserted with 
returning spirit, “it ain’t neither moral nur 
it ain’t religious to tag any child with the 
hind end of a name. Who ever heard the 
likeness? And here’s somepun else ag’in. 
Here’s me. Was I a gran’pop or ain’t I? 
Where’s my namesake then?” 

‘‘Where’s your forty then?’’ Ebenezer 
thrust his fists into his pockets and for the 
first time gazed from one of his new pos- 
sessions to the other with a proprietary air. 
“T ain’t selling off their names fur nothing 
less than forty acres, now that I give you.” 

“Yes, where’s your forty?’’ rumbled a 
deep voice from the door. ‘Fur if it’s any- 
body’s forty where’s owing, it ain’t mine. 
No, I ain’t ever contracting fur any double 
first-borns.”’ 

Even in this dismal pass, Eri could not 
resist a timely thrust. 

‘She don’t come from no producing 
stock!” he cut in crisply. 

Father Ebenezer included the basket and 
the boiler in a single imperturbable sweep 
of the arm. 

“Them two together is my first-born and 
their name together is Ebenezer.”’ 

Grandfather Misenhelder clutched at his 
beard. Father Misenhelder braced his feet 
wide between his two blessings and launched 
into argument. Indeed, at the conclusion 
of a wordy half hour, Grandfather Misen- 
helder was glad to abide by the original 
contract. For his son was in fine bargain- 
ing fettle. Something of the fertility which 
had become suddenly rampant in his house- 
hold seemed to have communicated itself to 
his tongue. 

“Tf Iam doubling up onto first-borns,”’ he 
soared in climax unexpected even to him- 
self, “‘then it’s right you should double up 
onto contracts. Forty acres it says you 
should sign off to the son where wears your 
name. Well, here they are a-layin’—two a- 
wearin’ your name yet. So forty each and 
apiece is owing to them, and you can’t say 
me nothing otherwhich.”’ 

But Grandfather Misenhelder still had 
strength enough to say him something 
otherwhich. 

“Swindler!’’ he cried, purpling. “‘Was 
you trying to sharper all my land off me? 
Stop and be quiet! It don’t make nothing 
furder to talk. My mind is made. Which 
one did she born first?”’ 
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(Continued 
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UPREME QUALITY of Broadcast Programs is 
the New Era radio demand—quality of entertain- 
ment, quality of information, quality of instruction. 


roadcasting of programs by grand opera stars and cast aluminum for tone development without distortion 


sted musical artists now makes it possible for all | —finest watch-making accuracy in the reproducing unit 
usic lovers to enjoy the supreme in quality of musical | —all these elements combine to make Music Master the 
atertainment. musical instrument of radio. There IS no substitute. 
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Out West 


in the Union Pacific Country 
is lreasure Land 


TECES-OF-EIGHT— ‘Spanish gold? No! But out 

there are towering snow mountains, sparkling as 
though diamond-studded, against a turquoise sky! 
Streams, lakes and seas of emerald and sapphire! 
Vast canyons and amphitheatres glowing with the 
richness and lustre of rubies! 


Out West—in the Union Pacific country—are recreation, 


romance, and the spirit of adventure! 


—When all is said and done, you're still a pioneer—you get a 
big ‘‘ kick’’ out of seeing new places, new things, new faces, so 
why not let your pioneering spirit expand Out West this summer? 


Send for Free Travel Books 


Zion National Park—Bryce Canyon 
Pacific Northwest— Alaska 
Pacific Northwest Outings 

Dude Ranches Out West 
U. S. Map Folder 


California 
Southern California 
Colorado Mountain Playgrounds 
Yellowstone National Park 
Utah Idaho Outings 


Indicate which of these you desire and they will be mailed 
promptly without charge. They will help you to plan an Out 
West vacation this summer—where in the day time your feet 
can find paths untrodden by modern man and at night return 
to a comfortable hotel. 


Ask about the Union Pacific's low round-trip summer fares 
and how you can combine two or more of the great vacation 
places of the West on one tour. 


Address nearest Union Pacific Representative, or General Passenger Agent at 
Omaha, Neb. Salt Lake City, Utah : Portland, Ore. : Los Angeles, Cal. 
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(Continued from Page 138) 
full upon the face above him, knotted his 
features in bitter distaste and emitted a 


| curdling wail. Eri clapped his palms against 
| his ears and fled the premises. 


But distance did not lessen the sound of 
that helpless, reproachful wail. It followed 


_him across the field to his own holdings. 
_ Before him in the early sunlight they lay, 


his fields with their irregular furrows, his 
fences eked out with rusted wire and fraz- 
zled rope, his three-room shack—his only 


| sanctuary in the world from cleanliness and 


efficiency. He gazed at them and they 
blurred before him. They had suddenly 
grown poignantly dear, these possessions 
which he had left callously in the early 
twilight of the evening before. Now he 
came back to them with the swelling heart 
of one who returns after long absence to 
gaze upon things which have passed into 
the keeping of another. 

For, of course, they were rightfully the 
child’s whom he had defrauded. It was he, 
not Grandfather Misenhelder, who had 
robbed the child of his rightful heritage! If 
he had not executed his dastardly deed in 
the night, Ezer would now be Eben, en- 
throned pompously in the official basket, 
the first-born, the elect, clutching Grand- 
father Misenhelder’s acres in his small fist. 
Now what was he? What had he? Noth- 
ing! Nothing! He lay, a defrauded 
second, in a dented wash boiler, stigmatized 
with the end of a hateful name, uttering a 
feeble wail against his own flesh and blood 
who had cheated him before even the first 
sun had risen upon him! 

No. Try as he would, he could find no 
argument; for there was no argument. 
These forty acres belonged to Sarah’s child 
whom he had robbed. And he himself 
would perforce become a day laborer on 
some other one’s farm. All Eri Tudt’s 
muscles cringed. He took a pail of mash 
and slumped slowly across his barnyard. 

His familiar creatures scorned him as he 
performed his scanty chores. His one calf 
let fly an ill-codrdinated hoof in his direc- 
tion and made from him. His one rooster 
mined a worm, called a hen, ate it himself, 
then winked in ribald comradeship at Eri. 
His one cow cocked an eye at the foaming 
liquid which he had coaxed from her in- 
terior, whirled about, raised a leg and sent 
the pail clattering. Erisat upon his three- 
legged stool in a widening pond of milk. He 
retrieved the pail, hurled it at the cow whom 
he loved as his own Sarah, and went to a 
field. He chewed a calamus root and 
plucked a couple of weeds. Then he followed 
Nature’s leading. He lay down in a crooked 
furrow and slept. 

There are those who decry the influence 
of environment. Let such remember that 
morning in the life of Eri Tudt. Let such 
reflect upon the fact that he lay down to 
sleep early in the morning in the devious 
furrow with a straight plan of action in 
his head and that he awoke early in the 
afternoon in the devious furrow with the 
first faint etching of a devious plan etched 
upon the lintels of his consciousness. 

Artist as he was, Eri did not exhibit the 
etching to his world until some days after 
its details were completed. This delay was 
due to the fact that he desired Grandfather 
Misenhelder’s presence; and Grandfather 
Misenhelder, averse to hiring a nurse, had 
been latterly held rather closely to his own 
premises by the increasing illness of his 
third. But the morning came at last when, 
approaching his son-in-law’s house, Eri’s 
sensitive ear caught | a familiar rumble in 
the kitchen. 

“Yes, it won’t go long till I am living by 
you. She’s pretty much sick; she felt wery 
worse fur me behind daylight. And it 
come ower me yet was it room or wasn’t it 
by the sides of them other two. So I took 
her tape measure and went to the cemetery 
out and, dang it, I guess I kin make it, but 
it’ll be an awful squinch.”’ 

“Best buy you another lot,’’ put in his 
son hastily. ‘It ain’t only her. You got to 
git some place fur to lay when you meet 
oncet your own doom. And if Sairey’s 
keepin’ on like she’s started, I guess our 
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into takin’ my company off you. But not 
fur nothing less.’’ He swished his beard 
resolutely. 

“A trap, heh?” Grandfather Misen- 
helder swished his own beard. ‘‘ Well, you 
ain’t badgerin’ no more forties off me; take 
another guess if you think it.” 

“T ain’t fur badgerin’ nobody,” said Eri 
amiably. “‘This here place suits me good 
enough.” 

He was feeling still more amiable as he 
racked homeward upon his anomalous vehi- 
cle some two hours later. In fact he was 
caroling Sweet Beulah Land so lustily as he 
drove into his own barnyard that he did not 
at first see Sarah, who had run across the 
fields and who stood awaiting him, wrench- 
ing her arms distractedly. The rooster was 
crowing, the calf was bawling, a new-laid 
egg crashed from the crate above upon the 
wagon wheel beside her; but above them 
all she cried in agonized accents: 

“Oh, pop, don’t go believin’ I didn’t 
want youse to live by us! I don’t know 
right what I said—I was feeling such ex- 
citements. And, pop, you know oncet your 
ways ain’t my ways. But, anyways, don’t 
go conceitin’ I wasn’t wanting youse to 
live by us.”’ 

“To be sure, I couldn’t be getherin’ any 
such notion as that,’’ Eri remarked dryly. 

“But anyway,” fumbled Sarah, “it was 
Grampop Misenhelder where said the most 
after he oncet got going, wasn’t it? It was 
grampop where said the profane swears and 
where said he wouldn’t nur neither he 
couldn’t live in the same house by you. He 
said the most, didn’t he, pop?” 

“JT wasn’t measurin’ speeches at the 
time.” Eri smiled in sweet reminiscence. 
“But he said all I was wantin’ to make him 
say anyhow.” 

“ Anyway,’ said Sarah remorsefully, 
“them twins kin yell theirselves black. I’m 
goin’ to stop here and help youse unpack 
your furnitures.” 

Eri doubled in silent mirth. With the 
air of a conjurer, he stepped lightly to the 
side of the vehicle, hesitated for a moment 
in dramatic suspense, then with flourish 
threw back the bedclothing. Beneath were 
only empty boxes and crates. 

“T knowed I wouldn’t have to onload 
nothing,” he spiked prodigiously. “I 
knowed a’ready he’d sooner give that there 
twin a forty than to have me settin’ along- 
side fur mebbe forty years yet.” 

“Oh, pop!” faltered Sarah. “You're so 
smart at your head! You’re that smart 
that we can’t ketch onto your jokes even.” 

“Well, jokes,’ mused Eri slowly, ‘‘I come 
near makin’ one jokes too many. But any- 
how’”’—he winked with returning gayety 
at the calf—‘“‘both little Eris has got their 
forty anyhow. And mebbe your pop ain’t 
so dumb, fur all, Sairey. Fur it ain’t every- 
body where kin both give a forty and both 
keep it yet!” 
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fellows who like a little extra snap and dash in 
their socks for summer wear. 
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Your market basket 
tells an 


Electrical story 


It would be a good household manager who could 
pay more for food, set a better table, and still not 
increase her table allowance. 


It is a good business manager who can pay more 
for labor and raw materials, yet sell the thing he . a 
ioe. 2 
manufactures for less. 


The management of your electric service com- 
pany has found a way to do this. Coal, wages, 
machinery, building materials —all are higher 
today than they were in 1913. Yet the cost to 
you of electricity is lower. 
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Paraphrasing the words of Abraham Lincoln, 
electricity is “of the people, by the people, for the 
people.” Few industries are more democratically 
owned, than the electric service companies. One 
out of every sixteen customers is a stockholder. 
Few industries serve as many different customers— 


13,000,000 homes, 2,500,000 businesses. 


Few industries operate under the same _ public 
supervision and regulation. 


Your dollars for food, for clothing, for house- 
furnishings, for fuel buy you less than they did ten 
years ago. Your dollars for electricity buy you more. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Free Travel Booklet 


Ask your local bank for the 
A:B:A Travelers’ Cheque 
booklet, ‘‘Travel Trails,’’ 
which contains information 
valuable to all travelers. Or 
write us direct. 
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- TRAVEL RIGHT 


On Safe, Convenient Funds 


ABA 


American 
BANKERS 
Association 


Buy them at your Ba 


Cheques 


“TRAVEL MONEY” 


Safe : Safer than money. A refund may be obtained if un- 


countersigned A:B-A Cheques should be lost through theft or 
carelessness. 


Easy to cash: Accepted by hotels, shops, banks and 
ticket offices at home and abroad, day and night, business day 
and holiday. Cashed in foreign countries at current rates 
of exchange. More convenient than a Letter of Credit because 
not dependent upon banking hours. Wherever money 
means anything, A‘B-A Cheques mean money. 


Easy tO USE? You sign them when you get them. You 
sign them again in the presence of the acceptor when you use 
them. That’s all. The whole world knows them, honors them, 
accepts them, cashes them. 


Handy: Provided in small, compact bill folds in denomi- 
nations of $10, $20, $50 and $100. Light and easy to carry. 


Nice to handle: Clean, crisp, fresh and hand- 
some as new bank-notes. 


An identification: Your’ countersignature enables 
to identify yourself, saving you the embarrassment of havi 
personal check refused, and avoiding annoying delays. _ 


Good for customs: Officially authorized by the U 
Government for acceptance in payment of customs duties 


Official travelers’ cheques of the American Bankers 4 
ciation, an organization of nearly 25,000 banking institut 
with world-wide connections. 


The most popular: Universally used by experiel 
travelers. In 1924, 650,000 travelers cashed 6,000,000 A’. 
Travelers’ Cheques totaling $136,500,000—making them 
most widely used travelers’ cheques known. Like the M 
Carpet, they take you wherever you want to go. 


Easy to get: Sold by 11,000 banks and trust compé 


in the United States and Canada. Only 75 cents per 
protection. 


The agent for the payment of all American Bankers Association Travelers’ Ché 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
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we was coming to a bridge built on boats— 
a pontoon bridge. As we came sailing up 
they floated two of the boats to one side, 
making a gap for us to go through. 

As soon as we had got safely past the 
bridge we heard somebody talking very 
loud and important, and we looked down 
the deck, and there was a rather jolly- 
looking old guy in a Y. M. C. A. uniform 
explaining the sights. He was pointing to 
a hill across the river from Coblenz that 
was covered with fortifications and was 
called Ehrenbreitstein. It was supposed to 
be one of the strongest forts in all Germany, 
and on top of it was a flagpole with the 
American flag waving in the wind. 

The next we knew, here came a big 
shadow across the deck. We looked up, and 
the boat was going under the arch of a big 
iron bridge. And then somebody hollered, 
“Dinner now being served in the cabin!” 
We had soup and steak and potatoes and 
peas and bread and butter and jam and 
some pudding and I don’t know what else. 
A swell meal, and all free. 

Me and Henry had been rushing around 
so much that we had pretty near forgot 
about Charlie, but while we was eating we 
caught sight of him across the room. He 
was sitting all by himself, shoveling in the 
food steadily, and his brow was all wrinkled 
and furrowed with care. 

When we got through we went over, and 
I said, ‘‘ Charlie, old feller, it’s a great trip, 
ain’t it? Fine food, ain’t it?” 

Charlie looked kind of insulted, and said, 
“You fellers volunteered for this trip, so of 
course you got to pretend you like it. But 
I don’t kid myself; no, sir.’”” And he went 
on eating. 

So me and Henry went up on deck, and 
Henry said, “I had hoped this trip might 
cheer up Charlie a bit, but it don’t seem to 
be doing it.” 

“ONiosy elvsaid. 

“Oh, look!’’ said Henry. 

I looked, and the scenery had changed. 
We was now several miles upstream from 
Coblenz, and the river was much narrower 
and swifter. On each side the banks went 
up very steep for a good many hundred 
feet, and the slopes were made into neat 
terraces and planted with vineyards. 

Pretty soon we came in sight of two hills 
close together, with a ruined castle on top 
of each one. We found the wise guy from 
the Y. M. C. A., and he told us the castles 
were called The Brothers. 

“‘A long time ago,” he said, ‘the castles 
were owned by two brothers. The story is 
that they quarreled about a lady and 
fought on a near-by mountain peak at mid- 
night. They killed each other, and the 
country people say that if you climb the 
mountain at midnight you can still hear 
the clash of swords as the ghosts of the two 
brothers keep up the fight.” 

““That’s a good one,’’ said Henry. “‘Let’s 
get Charlie.’”” So we went and found him 
and wesaid, “‘ Charlie, thereisa Y. M.C.A. 
guy over here that knows all about these 
castles and things, and it is good stuff, and 
you better come and hear it.”’ 

“Why should I listen toa Y. M. C. A. 
guy?’ said Charlie. “‘They’re all liars.”’ 

“This guy is good,’’ said Henry; and we 
dragged Charlie over, just as the boat got 
opposite a little village on the bank. 

The Y. M. C. A. man said the name of 
the place was St. Goar, and he told us how 
there used to be a sandbar and a whirlpool 
there which wrecked lots of boats. And 
over a thousand years ago there lived on 
the shore an old bird by the name of Goar, 
and whenever a boat was wrecked he would 
haul the people out of the water and ask 
them whether they belonged to the true 
faith or not. If they said yes, they had to 
contribute to the local church. If they said 
no, he would throw them back in the river, 
and when he let them come ashore the 
second time they was usually ready to be 
baptized. Thus he converted many of the 
heathen, and became such a famous holy 
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man that the Kaiser sent for him to be 
made a bishop. Apparently he didn’t want 
to be a bishop. 

“But,” said the Y. M. C. A. man, ‘“‘to 
show his miraculous powers, he took off his 
hat and coat and hung them on a sunbeam 
that was shining across the great hall of the 
palace.”’ 

“My gosh!” Charlie muttered in my 
ear. “I told you them Y. M. C. A. birds 
was all liars.” And he walked off down the 
deck. 

But me and Henry stuck around and 
heard the rest of the story, about how they 
made Mr. Goar a saint and named the 
town after him. And it was a good yarn 
anyway, and probably no more of a lie 
than most of the stuff that comes out in the 
papers. 

Next we came to a big rock called the 
Lorelei, that the song was written about. 
And the guy told us all the scandal con- 
nected with that. And after a while the 
boat turned around and started back to- 
ward Coblenz. 

All the way back me and Henry was 
chasing around the deck from one side of 
the boat to the other, having a peach of a 
time looking at all the castles and towns 
and vineyards and the blue water and the 
blue sky. We had pretty near give up try- 
ing to cheer up Charlie, but we was sure 
enjoying our own selves. 

“Henry,” I said, “ain’t this the ideal 
trip?” 

“Tf it ain’t absolutely perfect,’’ he said, 
“vou can spit in my mess kit.”’ 

But when we reached Coblenz and got off 
the boat and marched up to the railroad 
station, we was treated to a show that was 
better than anything so far. The major of 
our battalion, who was marching along with 
the rest of the officers at the head of the 
column, tripped over something just as we 
got to the station, and fell down kerflop in 
a large mud puddle that was left over from 
the rains of a couple of days before. Cer- 
tainly the Lord had been good to us. A 
fine boat ride, an M. P. captain going 
crazy, and a major in a mud puddle, all in 
one day, was more than anyone could have 
asked. 

When the major got up he was plastered 
over like a stucco house. As soon as me 
and Henry could get out of sight we like to 
died laughing. Then we caught sight of 
Charlie, looking as sorrowful as a Missouri 
hound dog. 

“Charlie,” I hollered, “ain’t this the 
world’s greatest and grandest trip?”’ 

“Charlie,” said Henry, “‘you are the guy 
that said there was going to be some catch 
to this trip. And there is no catch. Come 
on, you got to admit you was wrong.” 

Charlie hesitated. He didn’t seem to 
know just what to say, and he looked al- 
most as if he might be feeling sick. Finally 
he spoke up in a sort of uncertain voice. 

“The trip ain’t over yet,’ he said. 
“Probably when we get to Mayen that 
M. P. captain will be there, and the whole 
battery will be put under arrest and turned 
into a labor battalion.” 

‘All aboard!” shouted the first sergeant, 
and we piled into the cars. Charlie got in 
a car behind the one me and Henry took. 

We rolled out of Coblenz, across the 
Mosel, and on up into the hills. The sun 
went down; and by the time we reached 
Mayen it was dark. The train went right 
on through town; no sign of our friend, the 
M. P. captain. 

Me and Henry got to talking about 
Charlie. 

“T had hoped,” said Henry, ‘“‘that this 
trip might cheer him up, but now I see my 
mistake.” 

““How do you mean?”’ I asked. 

“T mean,” said Henry, “that Charlie 
don’t want to be cheered up. He has done 
so much growling and complaining this win- 
ter that he has turned into a regular pro- 
fessional gloom hound.” 

“A crape hanger?” 
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Ask your Ford Dealer or the 
Nearest Distributor 


Atlanta-Houdaille Co. Atlanta, Ga. 
C. G. Spring & Bumper Co., New York City 
George Dietrich - Spokane, Wash. 
Dine-DeWees Co. - - Canton, Ohio 
Dutee Wilcox Flint, Inc., Providence, R. I. 
Dutee Wilcox Flint, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Dyke Motor Supply Co. - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Foster-Warford Co. - - Auburn, N. Y. 
Hall-Warford Co. - Charlotte, N. C. 
Hammel-Gerke Co. - Los Angeles, Cal. 
Kenney Equipment Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Houdaille-Polk Co. Dallas, Texas 
McGee-White Corp. Minneapolis, Minn. 
McMahon Bros. - - - Morrisville, Vt. 
Massachusetts Warford Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
Motor Specialties Co. - Denver, Colo. 


W.C. Nabors - - - Mansfield, La. 
Price Auto Service Co. - Wichita, Kan. 
Sieg Company - - Davenport, Iowa 


Sieg-Warford Co. - - Chicago, Ill. 
Transmission Sales Co., Stockbridge, Mich. 
Wade & Dunton Motors, Inc., Lewiston, Me. 
Warford-Eastern Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Warford-Equipment Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Warford-Pacific Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Warford-Sales Co. of S. C., Columbia, S. C. 
Warford-Western Co. Kansas City, Mo. 
Wayne Spinks Co. - Memphis, Tenn. 
Wholesale Auto Supply House, Tampa, Fla. 
Woodward Sales Co. - - Portland, Ore. 


In Canada: — 
The Warford Corporation of Canada, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ont., Toronto, Ont., Montreal, 
Que., Regina, Sask., Vancouver, B. C., 
Calgary, Alta. 


AUXILIARY 


The Warford Corporation 
44 Whitehall Street, New York 


World’s Leading Producers Of 


Auxiliary Truck Transmissions 


Neither The Warford Corporation 
nor its manufacturers have any con- 
nection whatsoever with any com- 
pany manufacturing motor cars. 
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An easy, one-hand “‘carry’’. 
Quickly attached to or detached 
from any boat or canoe. 


Twin-Cylinder 
and Only 40 Pounds 


—vyet not one Evinrude 
feature omitted 


The happiest vacation you ever spent may have 
been at the tiller of Evinrude—fishing, hunting 
or just answering the lure of sky-blue waters. 
But all your memories of Evinruding simply 
won’t compare with the fun ahead if you have- 
n’t yet used this latest model—the greatest 
Evinrude ever built —the new 1925 Champion 


EVINRUDE Sport Twin. 


Not one of the features which made Evinrudes 
the most widely used has been omitted. In fact, 
many improvements have been added—yet the 
weight is now but 40 pounds. 


Two cylinders practically eliminate vibration, and the 
motor’s explosions have been muffled to a low purr. 


Perfectly balanced compactness makes the Sport Twin 
almost as easily carried as a suitcase. 


The Easy-Starter eliminates cranking— one pull shoots 
four hot sparks into the cylinders. 


The exclusive Power-Focus drive reduces friction and 
places maximum power at the propeller by the use of 
costly ball bearings. 


The No-Clog pump is high up out of the way of mud 
and sand. Works all the time—forward, reverse or at 
slowest trolling speed. Positive force feed of water for 
cooling. 

Thousands are studying out the facts. Sales prove it. 
More Evinrudes of all models have been sold than all 
other makes combined—yet the Sport Twin is making 
this the greatest year in Evinrude history. 


Write for copy of the new 1925 
EVINRUDE Year Book. Interest- 
ing and beautifully illustrated, with 
color plates showing Evinrudes in 
use in the picturesque waters of ten 
foreign countries. Mention if inter- 
ested in our plan of easy payments. 


EVINRUDE. MOTOR COMPANY 


431 EVINRUDE BLDG. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Distributors: 


211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 
79 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 


115 East 23rd St., New York, N.Y. 
259 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
117-119 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 


You want these 
Without an 
EVINRUDE 


you do 
without them 


Automatic Instantaneous 
Reverse 


Exclusive Evinrude feature. 
Just a lift of the tiller sends 
your boat astern. You don’t 
take your eyes off the course 
ahead—you don’t swing the 
motor even a fraction of an 
inch—you don’t have tostop 
it and crank it backwards. 
This positive, fast reverse 
makes this the most safe 
and easily maneuvered out- 
board on the market. 


Automatic Tilt-Up—yet 
Motor Locks Rigid for 
Starting 


Another exclusive Sport 
Twin feature. Whenthe pro- 
pellerstrikes an obstruction, 
motor tilts automatically, 
snubbing shock and pre- 
venting damage. Instant 
tiller setting locks motor 
tigid for starting. No wob- 
bling—just a straight line 
pull on the Easy- Starter 
and away you go. 


137 McGill St., Montreal, Quebec 
131 Front St., West, Toronto, Ont. 
Victoria, B. C. 


510 Johnson St., 


The New 1925 Champion 
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“No,” said Henry. ‘‘A crape hanger is a 
guy who ain’t ever satisfied unless he can 
spoil somebody else’s fun. A gloom hound 
is a guy who ain’t satisfied unless his own 
fun is spoiled.” 

“Then I guess Charlie is a gloom hound.” 

“Sure he is,”’ said Henry. ‘‘He just loves 
to holler and complain. And I bet he has 
got more real enjoyment out of this winter 
in Germany than anybody else in the 
battery.” 

*‘And now comes this boat ride,” I said. 

““Yes,’’ said Henry, “and it has been 
such a peach of a boat ride that Charlie has 
nothing to growl about. And he’s lost. He 
don’t know what to do.” 

“He looked pretty near sick at Coblenz,”’ 
I said. 

“He sure did,” said Henry. ‘‘When we 
get to Ulmen we better look him up and see 
how he is.” 

But when we got off the train at Ulmen 
it was so dark we couldn’t find Charlie. So 
we got into one of the trucks and drove 
back to our town. 

When we came into our billet we found 
Charlie had got there first. He had lit the 
lamp and was sitting in a chair over in the 
corner. 

I said “Hello”’ but he didn’t answer. 

The windows were tight shut, and the 
whole place reeked of sauerkraut, but 
Charlie didn’t make a move to let in any 
air. We heard steps coming down the hall, 
and old Johann stuck his head in the door. 
He noticed the windows was shut, and he 
raised his old eyebrows like he was sur- 
prised—and maybe just a little disap- 
pointed. He looked at Charlie and then 
turned to me. 

“Krank?” he asked; meaning, “Is the 
guy sick or something?’’ 

“T think maybe he is,” I said, and old 
Johann shook his head and left. 

Certainly Charlie wasn’t himself at all. 
His jew’s-harp was laying beside him on 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


there was a sudden thunder of viciously 
hitting guns. He could not endure the blind 
apprehension of it. 

Unsteadily he rose from his chair, went 
to the doorway whence the wooden door 
had been removed, and the drawn-across 
curtain swung in and out with the regular 
rise and fall of the ship’s stern. He passed 
through it, bracing himself to recover his 
sea legs for the glance of the stolid armed 
marine who stood sentry outside. In the 
steel-walled lobby, pierced with other cabin 
doors and lit by wire-caged electric lamps, 
thick fire hoses lay like great serpents over 
the deck, three or four men ranged in 
charge of them. The gas masks of those 
men were being tested, and they looked un- 
humanly grotesque with featureless snout- 
like faces from whose protuberance a stout 
corrugated pipe curved down to the res- 
pirator satchel slung at their sides. This 
visible sign of serious precaution was almost 
a physical blow at hisnerves. He turned to 
the sentry, forced himself to utterance of an 
unnatural voice, asked the way to the bridge. 
There at least he would be able to see what 
threatened him. The sentry stolidly and 
politely gave him exact and complicated 
directions for getting there. 

He stumbled forward, with hands out- 
stretched against clammy steel walls to 
steady himself in the motion of the ship, 
along a corridor lit by electric lamps and 
interrupted every few yards by a steel door 
yet left open but on whose high steel sills he 
repeatedly bruised his shins. The safelike 
doors to right and left of that corridor were 
nearly all closed, but he hesitated for a mo- 
ment at one that was open and allowed him 
a glimpse down, past steel gratings and 
vertical steel ladders, into the electric-lit 
profundity of an engine room where no 
movement of machinery was visible. The 
hum of electric fans, whirring on a slightly 
harsh note, pervaded the ship, was the 
dominant sound in an almost uncanny hush 
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a brilliant sign that directs and attracts. 

Sometimes unconsciously, but more often 
with purpose, we seek the store that cor- 
dially invites us with warmth and bright 
ness, an indication of progress and desire 
to serve. 

An Electric Display, modestly in keep- 
.s proud to display and recommend; ing with the business, or as elaborate as the 
‘ething that must be shown and sold ZN EN: 3 size of the store justifies, is always an indi 
ows. DSA nk: A cation of good merchandise and good 

methods; a sign, if you like, that says, This 
way to fair dealing.” 


x has no secrets. It is frank, candid, 
hestandinviting. Dirtand stealth do 
dein the brightness of electric lights. 
store that illumines its stock with a 
{| glow has nothing to conceal. It in- 
-dinspires confidence. You feel that 
chandise itself is something that the 


(a store adds light to light, and an- 
3 itself in the dark hours with 


Owners of retail stores or manufacturing plants, to provide a suitable individual display, but 
who have not had called to their attention the _ will also arrange to maintain the display with 
advantages and economy of electrical adver- fresh lamps, keeping it bright and clean, to 
tising, may quickly obtain full information by supply electricity at very low prices and to 
calling up the nearest lighting company. This take care of the taxes and insurance. After 
type of service has been remarkably developed your order is placed no further thought need 
to keep pace with the service furnished for be given. Your only cost for all this is an 
other purposes. original partial investment and a nominal 
Your electric company will not only arrange monthly service charge. 


Full information is supplied to interested people by any of the well known electric lighting companies 


| 


Baltimore, Md. Louisville, Ky. New York, N. Y. St. Paul, Minn. 
tiated Gas, Electric Light Louisville Gas & Electric Co. The New York Edison Co Northern States Power Co. 
ver Co. 
: Milwaukee, Wis. Brooklyn Edison Co. Western States 
Chicago, Ill. The Milwaukee Electric Rail The United Electric Light & Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. 
nnwealth Edison Co. way & Light Co. Power Co. San Diego Consolidated Gas 
Bifeinnati, Ohio Minneapolis, Minn. New York & Queens Electric & Electric Co. 
tf : Northern States Power Co. Light & Power Co. Southern Colorado Power Co. 
Lion Gas & Electric Co. ae : Western States Gas & Electric 
re : ew Orleans, La. Philadelphix; Pa. Co; 
| in City, Mo. New Orleans Public Service ny aN Feed Coast Valleys Gas & Electric 
¢ City Power & Light Co. Inc. The Philadelphia Electric Co. Co. 


iieELECTRIC SIGN IS NO BETTER THAN THE SERV LCE 1T--GELES* 
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Men like this 


famous Candy, too! 


But then, they ought to. . . they 


made it famous! 


Just imagine a rich butter cream, 
dipped in a luscious caramel that 
melts in your mouth, rolled in 
crispy, crunchy nut-meats, then 
thickly coated with the smoothest, 
mellow milk chocolate! Doesn’t 
that sound good? Well, that’s 
Oh Henry! Do you wonder that 
men like it. . . eat more of it than 
any other candy in America... 
nearly a million bars a day? 


Oh Henry! owes much of its na- 
tional popularity to men’s liking. 
Of course, sliced Oh Henry! is new 
to men. They know it as a bar, at 
the beaches, on the golf links, at 
the ball games, motoring, fishing 
and so on. 


OhHenry! 


SLICED 


Write for a little leaflet, in colors, on serv- 
ing Oh Henry! sliced. There is no charge. 


Williamson Candy Co. Chicago, IIl. 


Oso D2) 1s LP Ye D1) Defra» 


And slicing Oh Henry!, to serve 
at home as one serves chocolates 
and bonbons, is a clever woman’s 
idea for parties. But in the bar or 
sliced, men like Oh Henry!, and a 
dish there by Dad’s reading lamp, 
or over by the radio will find a 
rousing welcome from the men of 
your family. 


And what a delicious candy it 
is, daintily sliced, for afternoon tea, 
bridge games, after-dinner or any 
informal gathering! Oh Henry!, you 
know, is distinctly a fine candy. No 
$1.25 chocolates are finer in quality 
or made with more infinite care, 
and few candies are as delicious. 


Telephone your grocery, drug 
or candy store for a few bars to 
slice. See what a convenience it is. 
Oh Henry! isn’t expensive ...a 
10c bar cut into 8 delicious slices. 
You slice only as much as you need. 
And it keeps well, too. Phone now. 


© 1925, by W.C. Co. 
All rights reserved under 
international conventions 
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EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 146) 

Uncomfortably conscious of being an un- 
wanted interloper, he refrained from enter- 
ing, and, with the same self-consciousness, 
shy almost for the first time in his life, he 
kept away from the group around the ad- 
miral. At the other end of the bridge plat- 
form a young officer stood solitary, on some 
duty—he was the officer of the watch— 
that did not necessitate contact with the 
others. To him, craving for some informa- 
tive interchange of speech, the politician 
joined himself. 

The officer nodded to him, spoke with a 
curt affability. 

“Pretty sight, isn’t it?” 

The politician gasped in the strong wind, 
found no word for answer. But he looked 
around him in curiosity, at what his com- 
panion termed a pretty sight. The fleet had 
altered its relative stations. Level with 
them, a little distance away, one on either 
side, were two large ships he guessed as 
being of a sister type to that on which he 
stood. The two funnels of each were all but 
smokeless, but at their bows a white wave 
of foam maintained itself in an unchanging 
graceful curve, and behind them their white 
wakes seemed to trail almost to the horizon. 
Beyond one of these ships, and slightly in 
rear, was a large vessel of altogether weird 
appearance. Her superstructure, funnel 
and mast rose with a grotesque abandon- 
ment of symmetry, like a thick wall at one 
side only of her vast stretch of level unim- 
peded deck that extended from bow to 
stern. Even as he gazed at her an aeroplane 
suddenly appeared on that deck—he was 
too far off to see that it was brought up 
from below by a lift—raced forward along 
it, soared into the air, circled and climbed. 

Away toward the horizon ahead and to 
right and left were four other ships, dimin- 
ished to toy size by their distance, steaming 
in the same direction as themselves; and 
still farther away, over the rim of the hori- 
zon, little drifts of smoke were spasmod- 
ically visible. From all these ships came, 
twinkling brightly despite the glare of sun- 
shine, tiny flickering flashes of light in the 
dot and dash of the Morse code. 

“Signaling with searchlights,” said the 
officer, in answer to his question. ‘“‘We’re 
keeping wireless silence. Those ships out 
there—the four smaller ones—are the light 
cruisers maintaining visual touch with the 
destroyers over the horizon. We don’t want 
to blunder into the enemy.” 

The politician cordially agreed. It was a 
relief to him to find his companion so com- 
municative. 

He looked forward to the bows of their 
own ship, where, one well behind and above 
the other, two guns poked their long slightly 
tapering barrels from their steel shields. 

“‘ Are those our main guns?” he asked. 

“Two of ’em,” replied the officer. “‘We 
carry seven of that caliber. One more on 
each beam, and three aft.” 

““What’s their range?’’ asked the poli- 
tician, rather out of an impulse to chatter 
than from desire for technical knowledge. 

‘Practically, the limit of visibility,’ was 
the reply. ‘But, of course, they’re only 
seven-and-a-halfs, and their shells are too 
light to be of much use against armor. If 
we bump into any of their big ships we 
haven’t a ghost of a chance.” 

“No, I suppose not,” agreed the poli- 
tician faintly, his heart feeling as if it sud- 
denly dropped within him. For a moment 
or two he had almost forgotten those men- 
acing unseen big ships of the enemy. 

But as he gazed at these adjacent ships 
peacefully steaming forward over that dark 
blue sea in a glory of sunshine and vivid 
blue sky, that menace seemed hypothetical, 
unreal, incredible. The opportunist in 
him—that assertion of optimism at all 
costs which had enabled him to win many 
a political battle—came to the top. Per- 
haps they would not meet the enemy after 
all—or meet only a few defenseless trans- 
ports they could sink—that would be thrill- 
ing, something to write home about; he 
saw a vivid description of it, headed by his 
name, in the newspapers—and then per- 
haps get through to the safety of junction 
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the steel floor of the platform; saw some- 
one bending down through it, a pair of arms 
outstretched. They grasped him, pulled 
him upward, landed him upon his knees on 
a steel plate whose rivets hurt him. 

He pulled himself to his feet, crouched to 
avoid the blast of wind that came over the 
low steel wall of the platform. Around him 
in the confined space were two or three of- 
ficers and several seamen, busy with vari- 
ous instruments. From somewhere he 
heard a deep bass voice slowly and dis- 
tinctly intoning figures. He went to the 
bulwark, which gave him an unexpected 
sense of safety, looked nervously over the 
edge from this dizzy height. 

The ships spaced about him seemed to be 
infinitely far down as they streaked the sea 
with their foaming wakes and blotted it 
with their low-rolling smoke. From some- 
where in the air he could just hear a sharp 
tiny crackling. He looked up. Away ahead 
of him the sky was full of little dark midges, 
momentarily growing larger. On the fringe 
of the outspread swarm he saw their own 
aeroplanes swooping and diving, producing 
a similar eddying of the machines nearest 
to them. But the bulk of them held stead- 
ily on. From the other ships came sudden 
sharp detonations. Behind him the deep 
bass voice was steadily intoning figures. 

He looked down to their own deck, saw, 
on the clear space that widened from the 
sharp point of the bow, the two guns delib- 
erately rearing their muzzles to the sky. 
There was a double spurt of flame, a sud- 
den sharp shake of the ship that bruised his 
chin against the steel wall and almost 
knocked the teeth out of his head, a simulta- 
neous ear-splitting crash. 

From that moment the ordinary stand- 
ards of time seemed to be abrogated for 
him. He lived in a confusion of his senses 
where minutes seemed now to be hours, 
now to be brief as seconds. Nevertheless, 
bewildered though he was by the unreal 
violent strangeness of it all, by the head- 
splitting crashing din that suddenly com- 
menced and continued, his vision was held 
fascinated as he knelt and peered over the 
low steel wall. The enemy aircraft were 
still at some distance; he could now distin- 
guish that they were flying in wedge-shaped 
groups, their flank machines wheeling and 
fighting with the aeroplanes sent up from 
the ships. Not yet vertically overhead, 
they were still a target for the large guns on 
the deck below him, and those guns were 
firing as quickly as they could be reloaded. 
Two other heavy guns somewhere behind 
him were firing also. Their swiftly recur- 
rent crashes shook the ship so viciously that 
he clutched instinctively at the top of the 
steel wall lest he should be jerked from that 
mast platform into the water far below. 
Not only their own ship, but all the ships 
were now firing furiously into the sky. As if 
by magic a rapidly reénforced pattern of 
dark smoke puffs sprang out of the blue; 
above, below, and apparently in among, the 
oncoming aircraft. He saw several ma- 
chines hurled headlong to the sea; whether 
their own or the enemy’s he could not say. 

He watched, spellbound, despite the 
ghastly fear that gripped him. The enemy 
planes were approaching rapidly. All the 
ships were now pouring all the black smoke 
they could from their funnels. Boxes float- 
ing on the sea were also emitting thick 
clouds of vapor. Three or four destroyers, 
racing at top speed, were tracing a wide cir- 
cle round the ship, leaving in their wake a 
dense black wall of smoke that crept over 
the sea in contact with the heaving waves. 
Within that encompassing wall, the ship 
swerved sharply off her course, with a heel- 
over and a centrifugal momentum that 
threw him against the protecting bulwark, 
and then, a moment later, swung round 
back again as abruptly. The other ships 
were likewise zigzagging at top speed from 
side to side and in among them, on mysteri- 
ous evolutions of their own, the destroyers 
tore through the smother of smoke which 
overlaid the water, their almost vertically 
pointed anti-aircraft guns hammering rap- 
idly. Their own anti-aircraft guns weve now 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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Better 


rear protection— 


WEED achieves strength and beauty in 
rear bumpers in spite of tire and trunk racks 


A beautiful front bumper, yes, 
but what about the rear? That’s 
the question buyers of the new 
models are asking as they view 
the projection of gas tank, trunk 
and tire racks. 


Look at the depth of curve on this 
WEED rear bar. It’s typical of 
the rear protection you can get at 


WEED Dealers’. No projecting 


ends a foot or more from the 
fenders. See how the ends sweep 
round—just the bar for the man 
who wants full length protection 
against the bumps he’s sure to get. 


And here’s another bar that looks 
right on the rear of the car 
with a spare balloon. The 
inner bar curves right round 
the tire, bringing the curved 
ends of the bumper up near 
the fenders. Ask to see 


WEED Sentry B. The front bar, 
too, is sure to please you. 


WEED Fender Guards are get- 
ting more popular every day 
with drivers of heavy and me- 
dium weight cars. And why not? 
WEED quickly appreciated that 
Fender Guards look best and 
give best protection when they 
practically fill the triangular 
space between fenders and spare. 


x {See 3 
ee sey 1 


This accounts for the correct ap- 
pearance of the WEED Guard 
shown here. There’s a WEED 
Guard for most heavy and medium 
cars, with simple, strong fittings 
that make them a real protection. 
Ask WEED Dealers to show you. 


Front and Rear, WEED Bumpers are 
correctly designed. That’s why 
WEED makes several types of bars 
for both front and rear. Different 
cars need different types for best 
protection. Write for folder which 
will show best type for your car 
and an interesting booklet—‘‘ The 
Etiquette of Bumping.” 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
IN CANADA: Dominion Chain Company, Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario 


DIsTRICT SALES OFFICES: Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh San Francisco 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains for All Purposes 


WEED BUMPERS 


“Sensible protection — fore and aft” 
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EFORE you buy a new car or trade 
in your old one read “THE PLUSH 
PRIMER”— it will help you to judge 


motor car values. 


NOTE:—Every automobile dealer and salesman should have 
a copy of “THE PLUSH PRIMER” —it will help sell cars. 
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hat fabrics are generally 
iolstering closed cars? 

ush (pile fabrics, such as vel- 
id mohair); Flat cloth (broad- 
cloth, etc.). 


Jhich of these fabrics wears 


ush is the most durable of all 
ils. It is used on theatre seats, 
ats, and is the preferred uphol- 
J furniture. It has, therefore, 
by most body and automobile 
osed car upholstery. 
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Why does plush wear better? 


scause the wear comes on the pile 
ie base of the cloth. In plush, 
. wear is absorbed by the long 
s with flat cloth the wear comes 
te base of the material itself. 


's plush easily cleaned? 


lush may be quickly and easily 
gasoline, naphtha, soap and 
' brushing or using a vacuum 
ut harming the fabric. 


Which upholstery is the most 


the unique weave of plush 
iful shades and tones which can- 
ted in any other type of material. 
3 always harmonize with the 


vith flat cloth? 
Mohair Plush averages 26 to 30 
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© 1925, Collins & Aikman Co. 


High grade flat cloth averages 18 to 22 
ounces per yard. 

Cheaper flat cloth averages 10 to 14 ounces 
per yard. 


Question—Does plush cause wear on 
clothing? 

Answer —Filmy frocks and the most perish- 
able of materials are never harmed by con- 
tact with plush as its springy pile cushions 
the wear. This minimizes the rubbing which 
is so ruinous to clothing and which occurs with 
many other materials. 


Question—Is plush cool to ride on in 
summer? 

Answer—Plush does not retain heat, be- 
cause it is made of the 
same fibres that are used 
to make palm beach 
and other summer ma- 
terials and because the 
springy pile permits 
ventilation. 

Question—Will plush fade? 

Answer —Not only is Collins & Aikman 
plush fast color but the dye.cannot harm light 
dresses. 


Question—How does plush upholstery 
affect the used car value? 

Answer—Because of its beauty and dura- 
bility, plush adds to the car by giving the 
owner a better “‘trade-in” value. When a 
dealer sells a used car upholstered in plush it 
brings him a better price and the new owner 
a better car. 


- Question—What is the most expensive 
item of material within a closed car? 

Answer—Plush upholstery is the most ex- 
pensive item within the closed motor car, and 
is used by body builders who forget price in 
their desire to give the car owner the fabric 
that is: 

(1) The coolest in summer 

(2) The easiest to clean 


‘SON IN UPHOLSTERY FOR THOSE WHO BUY AND SELL CLOSED CARS 


(7) Fast color and does not harm clothing 
(8) Sure to bring a higher used car. value 
and resale price 
(9) Least troublesome to the service man 
(10) Always desired when once used. 
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Question—When was plush first made? 

Answer—Plush was first made in the Orient 
so long ago that the date is not on record. 
Its manufacture started in Europe in the 
fourteenth century, and at that time it was 
generally used for ecclesiastical vestments, 
royal and state robes. It was considered the 
most magnificent textile in medieval times, 
just as now it is the most prized of modern 
fabrics. 


Question—When did Collins & Aikman 
start the manufacture of plush? 

Answer—This company was established in 
1845, one of the first companies to manu- 
facture plush in this country, and is today 
probably the largest manufacturer of auto- 
mobile plush in the world. 

Question —How are most closed cars 
upholstered? 

Answer—The majority of fine closed cars 
in use today are upholstered in Collins & 
Aikman plush. 


COLLINS & AIKMAN CO. 
25 Madison Avenue 
New York 


—- —— —— CUT OUT AND MAIL~ — ~~ ~~ 4} 


{ COLLINS & AIKMAN Co., } 


25 Madison Ave. New York | 


Please send me a copy of The Plush Primer free of | 


ohair Plush averages 26 to 28 (3) The most decorative ' charge. } 
(4) The most comfortable Namen) eres: aNas Grebe aie ec omaeee | 
averages 24 to 26 ounces per (5) Preferred by most women | City 


(6) The most durable 
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"| The public sets the style in wheels. 
{| What type wheel will be selected 
{no one can say—it is a matter of 
7 personal opinion. But there is one 
| statement that can be made with- 
4 out possibility of contradiction — 
"motorists want good wheels; safe 
ee wheels of consistent quality. They 
quite evidently find exactly what they want in 
Hayes Wheels. Increasing demand proves it. 


Ne 


HAYES WHEEL COMPANY, Manufacturers, 


ein Wheel Requirement 


So that choice may not be limited to one par-~ 
ticular type of wheel, Hayes offers every type— 
Wood, Wire and Discs The public realizes that 
thirty-six million Hayes Wood, Wire and Disc 
Wheels in service during 16 years means some= 
thing. The motorist recognizes that the name 
‘‘Hayes’”’ on the lug denotes the genuine; 
takes advantage of this knowledge and enjoys 
the advantages Hayes Wheels and only Hayes 
Wheels can give in any type wheel that is desired. 
Michigan 


Jackson, 


Factories: Jackson, Albion, Flint, St. John’s, Mich.; Anderson, Ind.; Nashville, Tenn. Canadian Plants: Chatham and Merriton,Ont. Export Office: 30 Water St., New York City — 


HAY ES WHEE 


WITH ATTACHED LUG RIMS ~STANDARDIZED IN WOOD,WIRE AND DISC _ 


“‘Look under the 
Sender’’—find the 
Attached - Lug. 


Look on the At- 
tached-Lug — find 


the name ‘’ Hayes.°” 
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knees. The officer at the voice pipe saw 
him, smiled. ‘‘Cancel the civilian,” he 
added, into the tube. ‘‘He’s still alive and 
kicking. Right-o!’’ He replaced the stopper 
on the pipe, turned benevolently to the 
politician. ‘I thought you were hit,” he 
said, ‘““‘when that fellow came popping off 
at us. He had nerve all right—but one of 
our A. A.’s got him of course. He was ask- 
ing for it.” He took out a brandy flask 
from his pocket, offered it. ‘‘Here, have a 
swig at this. You’ll feel better.”’ 

The politician took a long swig, and did 
feel a little better. 

“What has happened?” he asked shakily. 
“Have we won?” 

The pleasant-faced officer smiled at him, 
his teeth white through a grime of soot. 

“Well, we’ve won for the moment. 
Beaten ’em off with heavy loss. I don’t 
think he’ll try that again for a little while. 
But we’ve lost the aircraft carrier and three 
T. B. D.’s; and two light cruisers and one 
of our sister ships are pretty badly dam- 
aged. We haven’t had time to size things 
up properly yet.” 

The politician drew himself to his feet 
and looked once more over the steel wall of 
the control top. There was now no rush of 
wind. The ship was moving so slowly that 
she seemed almost to be stopped. A haze 
of smoke still lay over the sea. At a little 
distance one of the large cruisers that had 
originally steamed parallel with them was 
lying motionless in a heavy list. From the 
side high out of the sea, water was stream- 
ing in half a dozen white cataracts. Her 
pumps were evidently furiously at work. 
Her guns, all of them slewed round to the 
uninjured beam to assist in redressing the 
equilibrium, stuck up at an odd angle to 
the horizon. A couple of destroyers circled 
slowly around her. From her bridge plat- 
form her searchlight winked unceasingly 
in transmission of bright white signals. 

Farther away, one of the light cruisers, 
likewise motionless, was heavily down by 
the bows, and another one was all but 
hidden in the smother of brown smoke and 
white steam that issued from her amidships. 
She had been fairly hit by a succession of 
bombs, two of which had penetrated to the 
engine rooms. So the officer seated by his 
instruments informed him. 

The weird-looking aircraft carrier had 
totally disappeared. 

“Sunk by torpedoes,”’ said the officer, in 
answer to his question. “‘ Distinctly annoy- 
ing. We've still got a good many planes 
left, and they’ve nowhere to go. Half of 
’em will get smashed up while they are 
being hoisted aboard, and those that 
aren’t smashed will be waterlogged and use- 
less. These cruisers are designed to carry 
one plane each on the after hangar; they 
don’t pretend to be floating aerodromes. 
And we could do with some pretty strong 
aerial scouting just now,’ he concluded 
with emphasis. 

“Why?” asked the politician, in a spasm 
of fresh alarm. ‘‘Isn’t the fight over then?” 
He had privately been wondering how on 
earth—now that the danger was over—he 
was going to get down again to the com- 
fortable normality of the deck. 

The pleasant-faced officer smiled at him. 

“That little scrap is over, certainly. 
But—unless I’m very much mistaken in 
the enemy’s conduct of the noble art of 
war—at any moment we may see his battle 
cruisers come up over the horizon to finish 
us off. His aircraft have done their job— 
located us, brought us to action, and held 
us for him. I’m willing to bet my shirt his 
big ships are not far off.”’ 

The politician stared at him. If his face 
had not also been so grotesquely grimed 
with smoke it would have been a ghastly 
white. 

“But doesn’t the admiral know that? 
Why is he lingering here if we’re in this 
danger?” 

“He knows well enough, but you don’t 
expect him to abandon half his squadron, 
do you? He’ll only do that if it comes to 
the bitter worst—and not even then!”’ 

The politician swept his gaze around 
the horizon. He had no idea from which 
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direction the enemy ships might come, but 
in no direction did he see any signs of them. 
He saw only their own seven ships, three of 
them wounded, and the destroyers circling 
about them in a precaution against possible 
submarines. Away up in the blue sky were 
several aeroplanes; presumably their own, 
since no one fired at them. 

A quarter of an hour elapsed. 

“One of our birds has seen something,” 
remarked the officer suddenly. ‘Look! 
Signal to all vessels!’’ 

As he spoke the bunting broke out again 
on the halyards of the other ships—ac- 
knowledging and repeating signal flags out 
of sight below the platform on which they 
were. Other signals followed. Volumes of 
smoke again began to pour from the fun- 
nels of all the ships, even the damaged 
ones; he noticed that the cruiser near them 
had already recovered something of her 
list. They began to move, shook them- 
selves out into formation, swung round 
onto a new course evidently indicated by 
the flagship, steamed forward. The sun was 
no longer behind them; they had turned 
south. 

Almost simultaneously a gong sounded 
on the platform. The officer took out the 
plug of the voice pipe, spoke into it. 

“Hello?” 

An answering voice came from the pipe. 

“Aircraft report. Four enemy cruisers 
forty miles E. S. E. course S. W.; four 
battle cruisers approaching fifteen miles 
150 Green, course south.” 

The officer repeated the message, re- 
peated the latter half of it again into an- 
other voice pipe. Following the officer’s 
quick upward glance the politician saw, 
above his head, on a yet higher platform, a 
pair of great steel-tube horizontal arms 
swing slowly round. It was the range 
finder. 

“What does 150 Green mean?”’ he asked. 

“Almost behind us—on our starboard 
quarter. They’re after us—as I thought.” 
The pleasant-faced officer looked less pleas- 
ant, his lips compressed. 

“Can’t we get away from them?”’ 

The officer shrugged his shoulders. 

“We just might—if we hadn’t got 
knocked about by their aircraft. We are 
scheduled for thirty knots. His battle 
cruisers do twenty-seven. But we are not 
doing twenty; can’t do more unless we 
abandon our lame ducks. And, even if we 
bolt, his cruisers do thirty-three. They’re 
converging to cut us off.” 

He was interrupted by the communica- 
tion of another signal. The enemy battle 
cruisers, it appeared, had slightly changed 
course, were approaching at full speed. 

Anxious and haggard, the politician 
looked back to the quarter of the horizon 
indicated to him as that from which danger 
threatened. 

There was nothing to be seen; not even a 
smudge of smoke. It seemed fantastically 
incredible that that clear horizon could hold 
the menace of imminent death. 

The officer spoke again. 

‘“‘That’s what we've got to thank our 
politicians in the talking shop for,” he said 
bitterly. 

The politician made no answer. Suddenly 
chilled to the marrow he resigned himself 
with a desperate fatalism. He would have 
liked to go down to the deck again, to hide 
himself somewhere before the great shells 
began to arrive; up here he felt nakedly 
exposed to them; but he did not dare to 
attempt that perilous descent alone, did not 
dare to ask for assistance. In this momen- 
tous business of life or death he was a mere 
cipher—thankful if he could efface himself, 
not be in the way. 

The time passed. He stood with his eyes 
held morbidly fascinated on the point of 
the horizon behind them, behind the rolling 
smoke from their funnels, toward which the 
officer also gazed through his binoculars. 
With despair he recognized that the ship 
was moving through the water much more 
slowly than before the air attack. Even at 
this speed some of the other ships were lag- 
ging behind. He mentally urged the vessel 
on, in a frenzy of savage impatience that 
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‘ New Models 
for Average 
Homes Now 


$90 ona ¥125 


Hot Water! Instantly! 
for cottage or mansion 


at the turn of any faucet 
Ou any faucet—day or night 


—and your Hoffman will pro- 
vide an inexhaustible supply of 
steaming hot water. It will flow 
at an even temperature as long as 
you desire. 

No annoying delays. No bother. No 
fuss. There is nothing to do but turn the 


faucet and revel in the joyous luxury of 
complete and abundant hot water service. 


No tank 
needed with these 
modern water 
heaters 


Then close the faucet and the gas is 
shut off automatically. No waste. No 
needless expense. 


Remember that this daily necessity is 
available through the improved and sim- 
plified automatic heater. Prices now are 
lowest in water heater history; easy terms 


if desired. 


Hoffmans are made in several styles 
and sizes to meet every requirement. 
There’s one for your home. Send the 
coupon for full information. Send it 
now, please. 


The Hoffman Heater Company 
Lorain, Ohio 3s Be Louisville, Ky. 
Branches in all important centers 


Water Heaters 


rs THE HOFFMAN HEATER COMPANY S, EVP) 6-13 
Oberlin Ave., Lorain, Ohio ® 
| S Please send me your Hot Water Service book and information about the improved Hoffman | 
eaters. 
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was exasperatingly impotent for any trans- 
lation into effect, drummed with his feet 
upon the platform. The minutes seemed 
timeless, an immensely long agony of sus- 
pense in which the signal messages trans- 
mitted to the control top had no other 
significance for him than the bare one of the 
ever closer proximity of the unseen enemy. 
Aeroplanes were in the sky between them 
and the fatal direction; he wondered if 
they were hostile machines, reporting them. 

Suddenly the deep bass voice already fa- 
miliar to him began once more to intone. 

““Two-three-five-double-ho! Two-three- 
four-double-ho!” 

The officers in the control top, the one 
with whom he had conversed and two 
others, were immediately busy with dials 
and instruments beyond his comprehen- 
sion. Was it now? He stared at that dis- 
tant horizon, saw nothing. A pair of 
binoculars lay on the platform. He 
snatched them up, focused them on the far- 
off junction of sea and sky. Yes! He could 
just see four slender pyramids projecting 
over the rim of the ocean—the mast struc- 
tures of following ships. 

Behind him the voice was still intoning, 
slowly and deliberately, at intervals of less 
than half a minute. 

*“Two-three-ho-double-ho! 
nine-double-ho! 
ho!” 

Suddenly there was a quick monstrous 
sound as of a railway train hurtling through 
the upper air, four vicious crashes, and 
simultaneously he saw four large founts of 
water rise, with a curious slowness, higher 
and higher from the sea behind them, until 
they seemed as high as the masthead. Just 
as they subsided he heard what seemed 
a roll of distant thunder from the far hor- 
izon. 

The next instant their own guns had fired 
in a deafening smash of sound, a violent 
jerk and shake of the ship. And while his 
head still rang with it there came again 
that monstrous invisible railway train, and 
again four shattering, riving crashes as the 
sea sent up four slowly rising gigantic 
spouts of water. 

They were nearer this time—much 
nearer! He stared at them in a horrible 
fascination, childishly interested in the re- 
sounding thudding splash as the upflung 
mass of water fell again into the sea. At 
this rate of progression, the next salvo 
would strike them. The ship swerved ab- 
ruptly from her course. An instant later, 
another monstrously screaming invisible 
railway train hurtled overhead to terminate 
in violent explosion, and from the sea on 
their starboard beam four geysers leaped 
up to commence again that uncanny slow 
climb. 

““Two-two-four-double-ho!’’ came, un- 
perturbed, the deep bass chant of the range 
taker. 


Two-two- 
Two-two-eight-double- 


The ship was hitting back 
rapidly, violently, in deafeni, 
iterated concussions, from ¢ 
would bear. He could not se 
their shells. They were fall 
at the horizon line; he cay 
once or twice of glistenj 
water against the sky, near th 
superstructures that were p 
larger. He glanced at the ot 
them. The two larger ones y 
each with the five guns + 
trained astern; the smalle 


tracks of torpedoes gp 
their own ships, going ¢ 
meet the enemy rush 

““Two-two-two-do 

The range taker’s voice ws 
the hurtling overhead foar ; 
violent. quadruple crash, — 
water sprang up, overtoppi 
on each side of them, just a 
nearest of them, with a th 
upon the deck that swamped 
ship as she swerved abrupt} 
next. They came—where t 
have been. He could hardh 
to believe that these fascin; 
of water were, in cold fac 
deadly; they seemed me 
natural phenomena, strange 
they rose higher and higher 
moment glittering in the sun 
fused to connect them witl 
mad railway train—those 
railway trains that were 
always invisible through air 
manently filled with deep r 

Something caught his eye- 
room vomit of smoke above 
boat was turning Catherine 
air. It was where their par 
had been. A couple of less 
were still poised beside it. 
grasp the horror of that su 
tion; again it seemed drean 

It could not be full batt 
The enemy were yet too far : 
be even worse presently. I 
fear of it he turned his bin 
horizon where four hulls : 
now under the tall supersti 
rippling twinkle of yellowis! 
vivid in the sunshine, com 
them. | 

“Two-one-five-double-ho 

There was a great flash 0 
tense flame before the lense 
He did not hear anything— 
ship, suddenly split asund 
thing—any more. 

Some hundreds of miles t 
an enemy transport, lade 
fortress artillery, peaceful 
course toward Mang. | 


The Great Sand Dunes Near the San Isabet National Fore a 


} 
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Re offers the Heavy Duty Speed Wagon 
! for the economical and expeditious haul- 
ing of loads approximating two tons. 


Traditional Reo reliability is evidenced in every 
part. Inherent Reo carefulness is incorporated 
in the selection of materials, the character of 
-workmanship and the standards of inspection. 


Low-cost operation, loaded or empty, is estab- 
lished by the small investment, low fixed 
charges, dependability of performance, rela- 


tively light weight, celerity of travel, and such 
chassis features as: 


‘Husky, six-cylinder engine—high-powered, 
and developed and tested by years of usage, 
‘Double-frame anchoring of major units—long 


_a Reo feature, : 


meEO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
_ LANSING MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of Motor Vehicles to Serve 
in Every Field of Highway Transport. 


Spiral bevel gear drive—putting smoothness 
and quietness into rapid transit, 


Heavy, rigidly-braced frame—13-plate clutch 
—pneumatic cord tires—powerful brakes— 
oversized vital parts—complete electrical 
system. 


Manufactured as an entirety (not assembled) 
in the big Reo shops, and, promptly serviced 
by Reo dealers or Reo factory branches 
throughout the country. 


At Lansing, 
Plus Tax 
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Decidedly different, sma 
designs and downright du 
bility make the Super Qual 


Paris easily worth your do 


a : 


Super Quality fs Ri S 


1 GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOl 


Discriminating men appreciate th 
style and comfort of these dare 
to-be-different-and-better garters 
The Super Quality Paris, in singl 
and double grips, are the fines 
garters ever made — See them a 
your dealer’s. 


= & Super Quality $1 - Others as low 45B5 
‘Time for a fresh pair? A.STEIN & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES TORON 
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IN THE STRETCH 


(Continued from Page 27) 


When Frank quit being a 
ished the slate clean. He 
Jat as a string when I knew 
vere plenty of chances for 
>, I remember once when 
d Khaftan at four to five, 
come along and back him 
But when they didn’t see 
ttan’s price went up to four 
énd it was then that James 
» ring dropping small bets 
{hat counted up to a good- 
jeaggregate. It would have 
yh for him to have told me 
+ money had gone down at 
That wasn’t James’ way. 


/ ave suspected Frank James 
the notorious brothers who 
nd caused a reign of terror 

idle West in the early days. 
like a country storekeeper 
etimes we'd sit around after 

‘sss was done and he’d open 
{tell me about his past. I 

¢ it happened that he and 

» turned to banditing. He 
because they had been em- 

| crimes the Civil War out- 

1 tted against hisfamily. One 

- believe it was his mother— 

{nd terribly wounded by one 

loats who fought for neither 

{on unprotected families of 

jzis happened he and Jesse 

slves to get even with the 


\olice of the entire country 
/ Frank James he was rac- 
‘ring of his own horses at 
egsee, under another name. 
t George Rice was training 
time and that nobody had 
Suspicion who he was. He 
¢ament of being hunted, and 
ced the way he could parade 
(pen, right under the eyes of 
(2 looking for him. One day 
2e that called for the horses 
yy gentlemen jockeys. He 
4 ong those who cheered him 
s they crossed the finish line 
dly some of the very people 
dtions of him in their pockets 
g to land him in prison. 
ais ‘ 
James’ Surrender — 


to get: back his own identity 
again with his friends as a 
he thing that finally caused 
ae He used to tell me how 
.e governor of Missouri and 
i: assurance he would receive 
fe gave himself up. The gov- 
2 that he would be treated 


| 

‘rrendered he unstrapped a 

din under his coat and laid it 

ere officials. 

it,” he said to them. ‘“‘I sur- 

‘ere’s my gun. From the day 
never a man except me had a 

Jun before. It’s the first time 
it right where I could get it 
en need be. If Jesse hadn’t 
3s with his gun he’d be here 


Ilse there might have been in 
é life, he was loyal to a friend. 
Ir thing can you run across in 
tn loyalty? It’s easy for any 
eaten and it’s hard to win. 
ve to look for those who will 
\3e—they’re everywhere. And 
von you'll find plenty who are 
\g along and help you win a 
loping that they may do a 
on their own account mean- 
© loyalty that comes from the 
«ind that has no strings to it 

without hope of return. I’ve 


found my share of itin my time. The names 
are all there, written plainly on a chart 
that’s stored away somewhere in me, I 
don’t just know where myself; and it makes 
me feel at peace with all mankind when I 
think of the joys that have come to me 
through loyal friends. 

Sometimes you miss loyalty where you 
look for it most and find it where you expect 
it least. There was Mah Chuck, my cook 
for twenty-four years. Hecame tome from 
James B. Haggin and for nearly a quarter 
of a century he worked over a hot stove in 
my kitchen, cooking food fit for the angels 
to eat and always standing pat at his post 
when those who knew of his genius held out 
the lure of more money to get him away 
from my home. Once I arranged for him to 
go with a racing stable to England. He 
kicked up a fuss, but finally gave in to my 
advice. One day when I thought the At- 
lantic Ocean still separated him from us 
the door of our kitchen was thrown open 
and there stood Mah Chuck, dropping in on 
us as if from the skies. 

““Me come back. Meno like work Eng- 
land. Me like work for boss. Me come 
back to stay,’’ he announced, returning to 
his old familiar place at the stove and giving 
the grate a shake, as though the fire he had 
built there had never gone out. And there 
he stayed, solid as a rock and faithful to me 
and mine, until he thought the time had 
come when loyalty to his family told him to 
go back to China and to them. 

For thirty years or more he had toiled 
over a kitchen range, hoarding his money 
and denying himself that he might bring 
cheer to the folks back home, especially 
the Chinese woman he had married on one 
of the trips to China he made while work- 
ing for me. 


Loyalty from High and Low 


And there is Pete, his successor in my 
kitchen, who has been with me these long 
years since Mah Chuck went home. Over 
the vista of years I can go along picking 
them out here and there from the places 
that are not always high and mighty— 
places we might not even see if we carry our 
noses too high, but that are dignified and— 
yes, sanctified by the true and faithful souls 
that dwell with them. 

Loyalty! It is the one quality I like 
above all others in men; in animals too— 
in horses and dogs. Out near the stables of 
the old Ingleside race track in. California 
there is a grave in the green fields where 
rests one of God’s most faithful creatures— 
my English bulldog Coke, who was with me 
for thirteen years. Whenever I go to Cali- 
fornia nowadays I always wander out to 
the spot where Coke lies, for I know his 
soul still haunts the place and I can see him 
again as hewas, with his sly little tricks and 
his smart ways, getting the most out of life 
in his play, and staunch and faithful in his 
work. 

Coke lived in the stables and knew horses 
better than any dog I ever saw—and better 
than some humans. When he was a pup he 
used to stand and watch us, one ear cocked 
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Natural Crepe 
Rubber Soles 


for 
Everybody’s Sports 
and Everyday Wear 


What the leading 
Golfers say: 


Bobby Cruickshank, 


Shackamaxon 


“*T use them all the time. 
They afford real comfort.”’ 


John Farrell, Quaker 
Ridge 

*“sive even ground grip and 

they conform to the shape 


of the feet.” 


In any sport, where guick sure-footedness aids your game, natural 
crepe rubber soles will make you a better performer. It is partic- 
ularly so of golf, tennis, walking, yachting, bowling, hand-ball, 
a dozen others. And this is not guess-work! Champions at these 
sports have tested crepe rubber soles—in championship contests. 
Without a single exception of which we know, they have found 
them . . —aids to speed, savers of energy and “‘punch.”” 


The Tennis Association endorses 
Natural Crepe Rubber Soles 


Y an overwhelming vote the delegates banned the use of 
spiked shoes in tennis tournaments, except in cases where 

the tournament committee may permit them to be worn. There 
was a great deal of discussion on the proposition in which it was 
brought out that a new crepe sole shoe has been found so satis- 
factory for use that there no longer is any necessity for the wear- 


mF Sa N.Y. Times, Feb. 3, 1924. 


For Everyday Wear 


You will now be able to find your regular shoes at your regular 
shoe store equipped with Natural Crepe Rubber. 

Your favorite style clad with crepe will look just the same as 
it always did—the sole no thicker—but it will wear much longer 
and pave the streets with velvet for every step you take. 


up in that puzzled way pups have, as we 
would straighten out a horse that had cast 
himself on his back against the side of the 
stall and couldn’t regain his feet. He got 
to understand what it was all about—that 
a cast horse is in trouble and that some- 
body has to help him out. And so when he 
got a little bigger and one of the horses 
would get cast and there was nobody around 
to release him, Coke would tackle the job 
by himself. Many a time I’ve found him 
tugging at a horse’s mane trying to pull 
him away from the side of the stall. Every 
now and then he’d stop and bark for help, 
but he’d never stop trying to do what he 
could until I or one of the stable hands 
would arrive.» 

In the evening, after the stalls had been 
fixed for the night and the day’s work was 
done, Coke would sometimes slip away 


RUBBER GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
of London 


New York Office: 13th Floor, 244 Madison Ave., New York City 


al 


NATURAL CREPE RUBBER 
| [ Plantation Finished | 
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-Are You at Home? 


LANCE at your ceilings and walls. Do they look new? 
Are they cracked? Streaked? What have they cost for 
repair and decoration? 
If they are Better Plastering they are as flawless as the day they 
were finished, though that may have been years ago. 
Home owners, today, realize that the permanent beauty of plaster- 
ing is assured by reinforcing with steel that will not swell, nor 
shrink, nor warp, nor burn. 
Consult your plastering contractor. Get his advice. Profit from 
his experience. And ask him to bid on Better Plastering, with 
METAL lath to reinforce and preserve the walls and ceilings. 


Thousands Have Welcomed This 
Book on Plastering 


The Lather 


As the craftsmen 
of long ago built 
‘or the centuries, 
so does the lather 
today prefer to use 
a base that rein- 
forces the plaster- 
ing and preserves 
its beauty. 


By the thousands the “Better Plastering” book 
has been requested by home builders. 


Today there is a revival of the art of plaster- 
ing, in permanence as well as beauty. 


Home owners, as they understand the reasons 
for Better Plastering, and realize that plastered 
surfaces represent 80% of the interior finish, 
are giving special attention to this most im- 
portant contract. 


You, too, will read the Better Plastering book 
with lively interest. It is a practical lesson in 
permanent plastering for home builders. Send 
for a copy. It’s free. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL for 
BETTER PLASTERING 
819 Madison Square Building 
CHICAGO 


The Plasterer 


The modern mase 
ter of the trowel 
prefers to work on 
a lath that makes 
his work perma- 
nent. He strives 
for beauty and 
takes pride in its 
ability to defy the 
years. 
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from the barns and disappear through a 
hole in the fence not far off. I knew where 
he’d gone—out to the paddock, where he 
would leave a bone on top of a little stone 
retaining wall and then lie in wait for one of 
the other dogs to come and get it. He was 
a fighting devil. As soon as another dog 
had appeared and interfered with that bone 
Coke would make for him and away he’d 
scurry after the thief along the top of the 
wall. Sometimes he would miss his footing 
and take a splash into the drain water and 
that would make him hopping mad, for 
he’d not only get a good soaking but he’d 
lose the dog he was chasing. But if he ever 
caught up to the hound that had tried to 
steal his bone he’d give him a lesson never 
to be forgotten. 

Hearing all the noise, I would go over to 
the barn and whistle for Coke. He under- 
stood that I didn’t want him to fight. So 
while I was looking at him through one of 
the windows where he couldn’t see me, he’d 
peek through the hole in the fence to see 
if I was around. If the road was clear he’d 
make a dash for our house, which stood a 
short piece off, and hide himself under the 
bed in my room. Then when I’d enter the 


| room a few minutes later he’d ‘come creep- 


ing from under the bed and yawn and 
stretch himself as though he’d been sound 
asleep for hours. 

At night Coke would go over to the barns 
and sleep in the straw of one of the stalls. 
A better night watchman I never had work- 
ing for me. At the slightest unusual noise 
he’d set up a growling and barking that 
would have scared away anybody who 
wasn’t there on the right kind of business. 
And he was still standing guard like that 
when I entered the stable one morning and 
found him squatted on his haunches and 
half leaning against the door jamb. He 
didn’t move as I opened the door. 

““What’s the matter, old boy? Are you 
sick?” I asked. 

I patted his head. It was stone cold and 
his body was rigid. He was dead— poisoned 
by someone around the place who didn’t 
like dogs. 

The richest stakes you win in this world 
are the ones most worth striving for and 
the hardest to land. In the summer of 
1892, when I was just a few months past 
twenty-six, I carried off the greatest prize 
that has ever come to me in all my fifty- 
nine years. And as in everything worth 


while, I didn’t succeed without a struggle’ 


all the way, from the drop of the flag until 
I had carried my colors past the winning 
post. Right up to the last minute I wasn’t 
sure the stewards wouldn’t disqualify me. 


The Biggest of All Stakes 


On July Fourth of that year I was stroll- 
ing through the streets of Saratoga with 
Tully Coulter, Fred Burlew, his trainer, 
and Jimmie Coulter, Tully’s nephew. Near 
the center of town we encountered two 
charming young ladies, Miss Mary E. Cook 
and her sister Anna, who were known to 
Fred Burlew. We stopped and chatted for 
a few minutes and then young Jimmie 
Coulter and I decided we’d seen enough of 
Tully and Fred for the afternoon and we 
asked the girls if we might join them on 
their walk. They told us to come along 
and I edged over to Miss Mary. There was 
something about her that suited me right 
down to the ground. She was winsome and 


pretty and had a nice saucy little way of | 


talking. 

Now I’ve always had a lot of confidence 
in my ability to foresee things. Before that 
afternoon was over I knew I was running 
for the most valuable stake I’d ever gone 
after. And I knew it wasn’t going to be any 
walkover, either, for Miss Mary had been a 
little shocked when she found out that I 
was aracing man; and I could see I’d have 
to do a lot of talking to make her under- 
stand I wasn’t so bad as the people of Sara- 
toga had painted horse owners, trainers, 
jockeys, and the like. Saratoga, a racing 
town too! You’d have thought everybody 
in Saratoga was so used to racing that 
they’d recovered from the notion that we 


were such bad eggs. B 
hadn’t—not entirely—and 
could gather, her folks had 

T’llsay for Miss Mary Co 
a level-headed girl. All her 
heard anything but how te 
were, and she’d never bee) 
track; but in three days h 
convinced her that racing 
goody-goody the jockeys sg; 
tween races, trainers pre, 
while they saddled their hor 
went around in sackcloth ¢ 
bowed heads. 

The Hildreth luck was sti. 
gone and beaten the barrie; 
of all stakes and the only w 
was on a disqualification, T 
were seeing to that end of j 
Mary’s mother and father 
married man with a big far 
ing for me back home. An 
and her sister Anna fought k 
afraid the stewards, Mr. a 
would not only have disqi 
ruled me off forever if Fred 
heard about it and taken 
Cooks knew Fred well an 
well. His testimony carrie¢ 


Awarded the] 


But the skies weren’t cl 
was a new priest at the Cc 
Saratoga and he wanted u: 
week or two. You see, I’m 
might call a regular chureh; 
a plain member of all the ch 
rate Frank Farrell, who af 
the New York Yankee bas 
who was running some hor: 
then, said he’d take us dow 
and get Father McCready 
of the Holy Cross, in Wes 
Street, to marry us. That y 
everybody concerned and th 
a party of us took the Alban 
York. Besides Mary and m; 
Farrell, there were Mary’s si 
was later married to Franl 
racing associate of mine; M 
Kelly, who became Mrs, T: 
of one of the best-known An 
in Europe; and George |! 
owner, starter and later trai 
A. Livingston. It was 100 
company that saw Father M 
me the prize on August 4, 
month after I’d entered { 
stake of my whole career. 

It is here that I come bacl 
the runt sheriff of Lee (¢ 
About twenty years had p 
time I’d first seen Sheriff 
Gray Alice had beaten my 
Red Morocco in a quarter-1 
prairie. Both of us had mo 
racing world since that day. 
him several times meanwhi 
ern and Western tracksand1 
with the success he was hav 
some good horses, among 
Beach, a sprinter with a! 
speed. 

Bobby had won his first r 
Day at the fall meeting at ‘| 
in 1890, romping away fro} 
ten favorite, Meriden. He 
post at six to one and Brow1: 
had cleaned up a fortune. | 
the Brown sprinter was be) 
Glen, but on his third try !) 
turned a winner, leading C 
and the Texas betting cri 
with another huge killing. 1? 
Beach won every other race 
of fifteen firsts out of eigh 
1891 Brown owned the two! 
M, winner of twelve races, ai 
by Pierre Lorillard for $90 
owned the best two-year ¢é 
year-old filly in the West, 
and Red Banner. 

In the intervening years } 
prairie racing, Brown ha¢ 
a fellow who was either y: 
your bitter enemy. There? 

(Continued on Pa) 
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't acquainted with this great big dollar 


| JT’S the dollar that buys a Topkis Union 
| L Suit—a union suit with the quality, com- 
fort and wear you have always wanted. 
_ Amniracle of value in these days! 
Look at this line-up! 
- Fine fabric—like higher-priced underwear. 
Both pajama checks and fancy patterns. 
Cut on generous lines for men who step 
out with shoulders back and head up. 
Tailored the Topkis way with. extra 
_ strength in seams and stitching; with care- 
ful needlework. Fine pearl buttons, too. 
Dollar Topkis is exactly the underwear 
you need for the overheated days ahead. 
Get plenty of Topkis— a box of six suits 
| costs only $6.00—and enjoy the satisfaction 
of frequent changes. Ask your dealer. 


Men’s Union Suits, $1.00; Shirts and Drawers, 75¢ each. 
} Boys’ Union, Girls’ Bloomer Union and Children’s Waist 
(* Union Suits, 75c. In Canada, Men’s Union Suits, $1.50. 


‘OPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices ; 93 Worth Street, at Broadway, New York 
i Write for free illustrated booklet 

| 
} 
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Leather is your trade-mark 
of Success 

Successful people in this prosperous 
country of ours /ook successful. Ex- 
treme style, bizarre colors, conspicu- 
ous clothes, substitute materials de- 
note a lack of poise and are indicative 
of cheapness and imitation. 

The extreme styles in shoes that 
were popular in times of disorder fol- 
lowing the war are no longer toler- 
ated by those who are our acknowl- 
edged style-leaders. With a return to 
sober thinking and solid prosperity 
naturally comes a desire for elegance 
and the appearance of success. It is 
most interesting to see how complete- 
ly leather enters into this scheme of 
living. 

Instinctively the man of position 
surrounds himself with the best — 
unconsciously he rejects the suspicion 
ofa makeshift. Notice the shoes of our 
leadersin lifeoftoday,menandwomen, 
and you will seeasolid elegance about 
their footwear: real beauty, real quality, 
with an unmistakable evidence of real 
service. 

Cheap, ill-fitting, flimsy shoes don’t 
go with an appearance of success. 
They look what they are—a shoddy 
piece of merchandise, a poor copy of 
the real thing. 


LEATHER 


ae TICE 


Upholstered Throughout in Leather 


THE 
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IMPLICITY, richness and 


elegance now dominate 
correct style. 


Nothing is so rich in appearance, 
so refined, so indicative of good taste, 
as Leather. 


Whether it is in those serviceable street 
shoes, the dressy evening shoe, your hand-bag, 
your luggage or in the rich upholstery of your 
closed automobile, nothing can equal it in ap- 
pearance. 


Its utility is unquestioned. It is as essential 
to health and comfort as it is to that desired 
appearance of refinement. 
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A good American leather bag, suitcase or trunk will last a 
lifetime. It is economical in the end to pay more for the real 
article. Leather luggage is an indication of good taste. It trade- 
marks its owner as one solidly successful. Leather luggage never 
will look cheap or trashy. 


AMERICAN LEATHER PRODUCERS, INc. 
ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


No Dirt — No Germs — 
Just Comfort and Beauty — 
Beautiful leather upholstery is rapidly 
becoming a necessity in closed cars. 
All of us appreciate and demand the 
beauty and comfort which leather so 
perfectly supplies. 


Leather for car interiors comes in 
endless colors and designs, far richer 
in tones and more beautiful in every 
way than anything else you can get. 

Leather is comfortable—it is cooler 
in summer and holds no dampness 
in winter. Women prefer it because 
wraps do not cling to it nor dresses 
become disarranged or stretched when 
riding for any time. Men prefer it, 
for even though bundled in the heavi- 
est of coats, it is easy to slip im or 
out of the driver’s seat. 

Leather is a guardian of health. 
No dust or germs hide in leather. The 
lightest and most delicate of clothing 
is not soiled by leather. 


Leather outwears the car. Think 
what this means in the resale value of 
your car. It takes half as much time 
to clean a leather upholstered car. Oil, 
mud or rain will not stain leather. ~ 

We all want comfort, cleanliness 
and elegance in our cars. Leather gives 
all of these. 
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“This is an outrage, a damnable out- 
rage!”’ the colonel thundered. All the 
while he was waving his cane vigorously, 
swishing it at any brass buttons and blue 
uniforms that came within range. And 
then to add insult to injury the cops 
plunked a huge darky down on his lap when 
they got him into the patrol. 

But the track was open again for business 
the next afternoon. When I arrived there 
one of the first persons I met was Sheriff 
Jim Brown. 

“Oh, I say, Mr. Hildreth,” he called to 
me as we came face to face. “I believe I 
owe you a little balance of $150. I'll give it 
to you sometime later in the afternoon.” 

But Sheriff Jim Brown never had the 
chance to pay me the small balance that re- 
mained from some horse transaction I’d 
had with him a few months before that day. 

It was about three o’clock in the after- 
noon and I happened to be standing near 
the entrance when I heard a commotion 
outside. In a moment the streets were 
filled with policemen. I could see their 
uniforms through the gates. My wife, who 
was watching it all from a third-story win- 
dow of a hotel across the way—I think the 
place was called Pfaff’s Pavilion—told me 
afterward that the police appeared so sud- 
denly they seemed to spring up out of the 
ground. 

I wasn’t eager to be riding around Chi- 
cago in a police patrol while I was on my 
honeymoon, so I ran to the entrance and 
hurried out into the street through one of 
the gates that happened to be open. As I 
ran I removed a horseshoe fob hanging from 
my watch chain. That was the badge of a 
horseman. I didn’t want the police to see it. 


Thrills of the Old Game 


““What’s going on—another raid?”’ I in- 
quired innocently of one of the cops. 

“Tf you want to avoid trouble, you’d 
better duck away from here, young fellow,” 
the policeman told me; and I ducked to a 
safe distance, where I could see what was 
happening. 

The police had been warned to be on the 
watch especially for a little man in gray 
clothes—‘“‘a sagebrush killer who would 
cause trouble,’ they had been told. That 
was Sheriff Jim Brown. The policemen 
found him over near the stables, standing 
with Bob Rice, another well-known horse- 
man, taking in the whole scene and cursing 
the police for their interference. They or- 
dered him to throw up his hands. He 
refused, but began backing away from 
them. Then one of the policemen started 
shooting at his feet. If he’d ever known 
the little sheriff as I did he would never 
have taken a chance like that. It fired 
Brown to afrenzy. There was a flash from 
his gun and Policeman John Powell lay 
dead in his tracks, shot through the mouth 
with Brown’s first bullet. 

Brown started running toward the For- 
tieth Street gate of the track. Policeman 
Henry McDowell followed in pursuit, cir- 
cleda building and overtook him. Heseized 
the little sheriff by the throat and was over- 
powering him, when Brown pressed his .44- 
caliber revolver to McDowell’s abdomen 
and fired, mortally wounding the police- 
man. By this time a dozen policemen were 
on the scene. They brought Brown down 
with a volley of bullets, but there was still 
a spark of life in his body. Jim Grant, a 
friend, ran over to him. As he approached, 
Brown pointed his revolver in Grant’s di- 
rection. 

““You’re not going to shoot me, are you?” 
Grant cried. 

“No, but I’m going to shoot that snake 
hiding over there in the cellar,’’ Brown re- 
plied, referring to a policeman who had 
taken refuge in the window of a basement 
and had then fired on him. But Sheriff Jim 
never fired that last shot. He fell back dead 
before he could pull the trigger. 

And nowadays when I see the Suburban 
run at Belmont Park or the Kentucky 
Derby at Churchill Downs and there is 
never any more excitement than what 
comes with the finish of a great horse race; 
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The best thing at the picnic 
was the rootbeer she made 
from Hires Household Extract 


‘“Who wants rootbeer?”’ called Mother. 
“IT do!” shouted everybody. 


Then— 


“Great!” beamed Dad as he drank. 


“Oh, boy!” 


> chuckled Junior. 


“Delicious!” murmured Sister over her glass. 
‘“There’s plenty more,” announced Mother. 
‘* Hooray!” chorused all. 


Make delicious rootbeer yourself 


In your own home, with a package 
of Hires Household Extract, you can 
make the most delicious and health- 
ful drink. No trick at all to do it. 
No fuss—no muss. It is so easy to 
mix, so inexpensive and convenient, 
that thousands of homes are never 
without it. For every occasion it is 


the ideal drink. 


Costs less than a cent a glass 


Just think—with one 25c package 
of Hires Household Extract you 
can make 80 glasses of this sparkling 
and health-giving drink with its 
unforgetable flavor of roots, herbs 
There never was a 


and _ berries. 


plant juices 


finer drink for children. 
beer made from Hires Household 
Extract is a pure drink—does not 
contain chemicals. It has the natural 


For root- 


with vitamins and 


healthful qualities. How much 
better than artificially colored and 
flavored drinks. 


Get a package of Hires Household 


Extract today and make this won- 


derful rootbeer. 
ready for the hot, thirsty days when 
everybody clamors for a cool, re- 
freshing drink. If you like ginger ale 
too, you can buy Hires Household 
Extract for making ginger ale at 
home. It is wholesome and delicious. 
A 25c package makes 80 glasses. 


Then you'll be 


HOUSEHOLD EXTRACTS 


Most every dealer sells Hires 
Household Extracts for making 
rootbeer and ginger ale at 
home. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, just send 25¢ 
(35¢ outside of U. S. A.) with 
this coupon and we will 
send a package direct, post- 
paid. For $2.80 ($4 outside of 
U.S. A.) we will send you a 


carton of one dozen packages. 
Canadian address, 47 Davies Street, 
Toronto, Canada. 


Gor makin 1g 


: Tue Cuartes E. Hires CoMPANY 


ROOTBEER 
GINGER ALE 


at home 


: 206 South 24th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed find_______c, for which please send me 


: rootbeer extract at 25c* and_ 


packages of 


packages of ginger ale extract at 25c.* : 


: Name 


Address 


*45c a package in Canada 
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and the clubhouse lawns and stands are 
thronged with women in beautiful gowns, 
and the aristocrats of the land are blended 
with the plain people in a picture of gayety 
and recreation and sunshine, and every- 
thing is as peaceful as springtime—I can’t 
help thinking of how different it all was 
a few years back in the West. Gone are the 
old quarter horses that fought in their way 
for the same things their pampered de- 
scendants of today struggle for in theirs; 
gone are the quarter-mile tracks out on the 
prairie, so utterly different from the great 
plants of luxury and comfort that have 
come to take their place; and gone are the 
Sheriff Jim Browns, who gave to the game a 
thrill and a touch of color that will never 
return. 

I wonder whether the turf world will ever 
forget Green B. Morris. He lived in the 
days I am speaking of, a character so peace- 
ful that you just naturally felt easy with 
the world when he was around. He spoke 
in the way of Southerners and he thought 
in the way of true horsemen. If you were a 
regular at the track you couldn’t get away 
from knowing Green Morris—and I mean 
just that, actually knowing him. He was 
as much a part of the track as the thunder 
of horses’ hoofs, but you never thought of 
him as you do of thunder. He was more like 
the calm that comes after the thunder 
has passed on, more like a summer breeze 
that blows over the infield and steadies 
your nerves when things are breaking 
badly. 

Green used to tell me that when he was a 
boy back in the hills of the South his fam- 
ily was so poor they dressed him in a gunny 
sack with holes cut in for him to stick his 
head, arms and legs through. What he ate 
was what he could scare up. His food was 
the fruit he could pluck from the trees and 
vines, and the vegetables he could gather 
in the fields, and the fish he could catch with 
his own hands. A solid meal for the entire 
family was an event in his home. Meat? 
He hardly knew that humans ate meat. 


The Unread Telegram 


But Green Morris knew horses when he 
knew nothing else. He came from a horse 
country. In ’49, when people began to 
realize there was something to the United 
States besides what lay east of the Rockies, 
Green put his knowledge of horseflesh to 
practical use. He hired out as a driver of a 
prairie schooner and joined the caravans 
that were moving to the West. He saved. 
In time he had a little stake and that got 
him where he wanted to get. It landed him 
on the race track, and from the moment he 
arrived there he never stopped moving 
until the time I knew him, when he was 
training for James B. Haggin. Later he 
owned a fine string of horses on his own 
account. 

Sir Dixon, Checkmate, Judge Morrow, 
Star Ruby and Strathmeath were some of 
the horses that ran for Green Morris. 
With Judge Morrow he won the Brooklyn 
Handicap, and with Star Ruby a four-mile 
race at the Bay District track in San Fran- 
cisco. He made a fortune with his horses, 
winning stakes and backing them with real 
money when his own good judgment told 
him the time was right to bet. And there 
was never a breath of scandal against him. 
He played the game square. Phil Dwyer 
used to say about him, ‘‘Green Morris may 
be lacking a little bit in the fine points of 
speech, but he’s certainly a credit to rac- 
ing.”’ But the fortune he made on the turf 
he lost at poker. That was his one weak- 
ness. You couldn’t suggest a game of 
poker too high for him. He lost from $200,- 
000 to $300,000 at the poker table. 

Green was sensitive about his lack of 
education. He couldn’t read or write, but 
he didn’t like anybody to know that. A 
story is told about him and Father Bill 
Daly, who has been around the tracks as a 
trainer and owner for many years. Like 
Green, Father Bill had failed to receive any 
university degrees in his youth. The two 
were standing together at the track one day 
when a telegram was handed to Morris. 
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He knew he couldn’t read its contents, but 
it wasn’t his intention to let Father Bill in 
on the secret. Tearing the envelope open, 
he studied the message intently for a min- 
ute or two—it might have been so much 
Greek for all he knew what it said. 

But he was a good actor. He affected a 
look of the utmost surprise and exclaimed 
as he handed the telegram to Daly, ‘‘ Well, 
what do you think of that?”’ 

Father Bill ran his eyes over the message. 
He wasn’t to be outdone. 

“Don’t that beat hell!’”’ was his com- 
ment. 

The only time I ever heard of Green 
Morris being ruffled was in September, 
1892, when Strathmeath was beaten a nose 
by Montana, Marcus Daly’s horse, in the 
Labor Day Handicap on one of the New 
York tracks. Little Major Covington rode 
Strathmeath, and Snapper Garrison, one of 
the best that ever sat astride a horse, was 
up on the King Ban-Queen four-year-old 
from the Daly stable. After the finish 
Garrison went before the stewards and 
made a charge that was new in racing then, 
but has been heard many, many times since. 
He reported that Covington had caught 
hold of Montana’s rein in the last eighth 
mile of the race and had held the Daly 
horse back all through the stretch. 


Nose-and:Nose Finishes 


I remember how the newspapers and 
everybody else were dumfounded at such a 
charge. They called it wild and mad and 
said that it was taxing anyone’s imagina- 
tion to believe that a rider could hold the 
bridle of another horse in the stretch run 
without everybody in the grand stand see- 
ing it. They simply wouldn’t believe it 
could bedone. And that may sound strange 
to racing folks of today, who have heard 
many of the same kind of charges and have 
sometimes seen the thing happen with their 
own eyes. 

Major Covington made a countercharge 
of foul against Garrison, but the stewards 
didn’t allow it. Green Morris thought his 
rider was justified in lodging the claim. 
The two things got him all riled up. It 
made him sore because Garrison had beaten 
his boy to the officials’ stand with the first 
complaint and it got him more stewed up 
because the stewards wouldn’t listen to 
Covington’s charge. I wasn’t at the track 
at the time, but they told me that Green 
kicked up anawfulfuss. Hestomped around 
the lawn saying the stewards were the blind- 
est bunch of bats he’d ever heard tell of and 
making a noise that was so unusual for him 
it made everybody wonder whether he’d 
been affected by the heat. 

Strathmeath was not a truly great race 
horse, but he won many races and had a 
habit of figuring in incidents that attracted 
a lot of attention. On August 29, 1894, at 
Sheepshead Bay, he ran a dead heat with 
Mike Dwyer’s horse, Don Alonzo, with Red 
Skin, the only other starter, a head back. 
Strathmeath at this time had lost a great 
deal of the form he’d had a few years be- 
fore, and his performance was one of those 
freak things an old campaigner does every 
now and then. The distance was a mile and 
an eighth. Don Alonzo was a hot favorite 
at 1 to 2, with Sims up and carrying 122 
pounds. Strathmeath was at 10 and 15 to 
1, carried 101 pounds and had Reiff in the 
saddle. The race was supposed to be 
strictly between Don Alonzo and Red 
Skin, which was at 9 to 5. I don’t reckon 
even Green Morris had much confidence in 
his old horse to beat these two good ones. 

Mike Dwyer had bet $10,000 against 
$5000 on Don Alonzo. Now when there is 
a dead heat, the system for settling bets is 
to take the total amount at stake on both 
sides and divide it, half to the better and 
half to the bookmaker. That means if you 
happen to be betting on a horse at odds-on, 
or less than even money, you don’t get 
back as much as you put up, even though 
your horse is a winner. In Dwyer’s case 
the total sum was $15,000, representing his 
own $10,000 and the bookmaker’s $5000. 
That sum divided is $7500, the amount he 
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would get back for his $10,000. It meant 
he would be losing $2500 to the race. With 
Green Morris and Strathmeath it was dif- 
ferent. If Green had bet, say, $500 on his 
horse against $5000 the total sum would be 
$5500. This divided would be $2750, which 
would make him $2250 winner to the race. 

The rules of racing provided for a run-off 
of a dead heat when demand was made. 
Mike Dwyer didn’t like the idea of putting 
over a winner only to lose money by it, so 
he insisted that the stewards order a run-off. 
He was right about it. But Green knew he 
wouldn’t have a chance to beat Don Alonzo 
in a second race that day and refused. He 
was right about it, too, from his way of 
looking at it. He said it would kill old 
Strathmeath and he wasn’t going to have 
it on his conscience for his horse to drop 
dead on the track. They couldn’t budge 
him. Strathmeath had done more for the 
old horseman that day than his owner had 
expected of him. So Green called it a day 
for Strathmeath and told a stable hand to 
take the horse away from the track. 

Meanwhile the stewards ruled in favor of 
Dwyer. They couldn’t do otherwise. On 
the board it was announced that there 
would be a run-off of the dead heat twenty 
minutes after the last race. It was all great 
fun for the crowd. Everybody knew that 
Dwyer was demanding another contest and 
that Green Morris had said no. And the 
deadlock wasn’t broken until Mike’s tem- 
per cooled down and he relented. He sent 
word to the stewards they needn’t bother 
about the run-off and to let the race stand 
as a dead heat. It was typical of him. 

That wasn’t the only dead heat that 
year. There was a spell of them. It’s hard 
to say whether it was an accident of racing 
or whether it came about through lack of 
decision in the judges’ stand. I do know 
that Colonel Simmons, the presiding judge 
on the New York tracks, came in for a lot 
of hard knocks from the turf writers’ and 
public because of them. They didn’t ques- 
tion Colonel Simmons’ honesty. They 
couldn’t do that. He was too square-rigged 
for anybody even to whisper that he wasn’t 
doing what he thought was right. But they 
began calling for younger men in the judges’ 
stand and saying that the eyesight of the 
officials was getting bad. I think the truth 
was that Colonel Simmons and his associ- 
ates were more liberal regarding close fin- 
ishes than the judges are today. If two 
horses finished so close together that only 
an inch or so separated them, they would 
probably decide to declare it a dead heat 
rather than give the race to either one. It’s 
a mighty hard job sometimes to tell the win- 
ner in a nose-and-nose finish. Maybe Col- 
onel Simmons figured it was better to be 
half right than wholly wrong. 


The Day of Dead Heats 


But race crowds don’t like dead heats 
any more than baseball fans like a tie game. 
It’s contrary to the way the American peo- 
ple are gaited. They like action and plenty 
of it, and dead heats are inaction and 
plenty of that. If I know turf folks, and 
I’ve had a few chances to get acquainted 
with them, I think they’d rather have a 
wrong decision than a right indecision. 
Those who think the decision is wrong will 
howl their heads off, but those who think 
it’s right will howl them down, and about 
the time the horses are going to the post for 
the next race nobody will remember any- 
thing about it. But a dead heat sticks. 
Both sides are thinking about it after the 
day’s struggle is over and neither is satis- 
fied. 

So dead heats are out of style. You don’t 
see them often any more—only when it is 
actually a dead heat and the judges have 
to say it is. 3 

They didn’t go out of style that year, 
though, until Colonel Simmons had de- 
clared a dead heat in a match race that is 
still talked of today, though it occurred 
more than thirty years ago. That was when 
the great Domino, champion two-year-old 
of the preceding year, met Henry of Na- 
varre in a special race at Gravesend on 
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the shouting you got the idea that some- 
body had turned a switch to cut off the 
noise. The judges debated for a few mo- 
ments and then ordered the result to be 
run up on the board. It was the double O 
that meant a dead heat. 

Henry of Navarre vindicated the judg- 
ment of his admirers on October sixth of 
the same year when he met Domino and 
Clifford in a three-cornered match at old 
Morris Park, which had thrown open its 
gates in 1889, the second race course in 
line to Jerome Park in New York. Domino 
was disgraced in this race, finishing ten 
lengths back of Clifford, the second. horse. 
He quit at the end of the seven furlongs. 
Clifford came along to give Navarre a con- 
test and they raced head and head through 
the stretch, but at the end the McClelland 
horse drew away to win by a length. This 
confirmed the belief that the son of Himyar 
was a nonstayer, and there wasn’t much 
excitement over what he might produce 
when he retired to the stud. 

There again Domino confounded his 
knockers. The line that has come down 
from him includes some of the greatest 
horses this country has ever seen—Com- 
mando, Peter Pan, Colin, Celt, Peter 
Quince, Transvaal, Pennant, Bunting, Step 
Lightly, Boniface, Superman, Luke Mc- 
Luke and Miss Joy, to name a few. And 
Henry of Navarre, his conqueror over a 
distance, was a failure in the stud, like some 
of the famous horses that have preceded and 
followed him. 

Of all the games you can follow in this 
world, I reckon racing has them all backed 
off the boards for its ups and downs. Faint 
hearts weren’t made for the race track, 
whether they’re in men or horses. It makes 
little difference what else there is in your 
make-up as long as you can bound back 
with a smile when things are breaking the 
worst possible way. You can be like Dia- 
mond Jim Brady, who could get all het up 
when his horses were running and would 
yell like an Indian and jump around like a 
jack rabbit; or you can be like Pittsburgh 
Phil, who would sit silent and never utter a 
sound; but the one thing you have to have 
in your system is the knack of not getting 
downhearted. Take your winnings with a 
smile and tell yourself what a lucky fellow 
you are. Take your losses with a smile and 
forget them. But whatever comes or goes, 
smile. If you don’t you’re gone—on the 
race track. 

August Belmont was a cheerier man to be 
around when his horses were losing than 
when they were winning. He didn’t bet, 
but to win or lose a stake was more im- 
portant to him than to win or lose a bet is 
to the better. He was happy when his 
colors passed under the wire in front and he 
smiled when he was beaten. 


August Belmont’s Optimism 


“‘ Just a little run of bad luck,” he said to 
me once in later years, when I was training 
his horses and things were going the wrong 
way. ‘Don’t worry, Mr. Hildreth, every- 
thing will beallright. It’s part of the game. 
You can’t win all the time.” 

I’m not going to tell here about my ex- 
periences with Mr. Belmont, but I mention 
his optimistic way because I’ve often 
thought of it when I recollect the bumps 
I’ve had in this game of training and racing 
horses. And if I have the right gauge on 
life, it’s a bigger thing for a man like Mr. 
Belmont to be able to smile in trouble than 
it is for a fellow like me. I was brought up 
to look on losing as something you had to 
expect just as much as you would expect 
winning. It wasn’t trouble for us when we 
lost. It wasn’t trouble to be broke. It was 
just something that happened. When it 
happened the only thing to do was to go 
out and win. And there’s a whole lot in 
feeling you’re going to win. The stable 
boys get the idea, the jockeys get it and the 
horses get it too. When everybody and 
everything has the winning fever—well, 
you win, that’s all. 

I had $50,000 in the bank the day I was 
married. A few months later I was so flat 


they could have placed a water level on me 
and found a perfect plane. I remember one 
day in Chicago I had fifty dollars in my 
pocket and a string of horses in the stable. 
That was everything I had. The boys kept 
coming to me through the day asking for 
money—five for this and ten for that. I 
kept passing it out, not realizing I was 
giving away the last cent I had. When I 
got back home that night we decided to go 
out to dinner. As we were leaving I looked 
to see how much money we had. There was 
a lone dime in my pocket. 

“Why not stay home for dinner tonight? 
I’m tired of eating at restaurants,” I said in 
as careless a voice as I could. 

“That would be fine, but there isn’t any- 
thing to eat in the house,’’ my wife told me. 

That was a little circumstance I hadn’t 
considered. I had to think fast. 

“To tell the truth, I’m not feeling very 
hungry tonight,’ I said. ‘‘Suppose you go 
out and have dinner alone.” 

My wife protested against this, but I in- 
sisted. I asserted my rights as a husband. 
I demanded that she go out and have dinner 
by herself. 

“All right then,” she finally gave in. 
“Give me the money and I'll go.” 

That was another circumstance I’d over- 
looked. But I was bound to carry it through. 

“No money? You mean you haven’t 
money? Now that’s what I call funny. 
Why, do you know, I believe I came home 
without any money myself! What do you 
know about that? If that isn’t the funniest 
thing to re 

She looked me right in the eye. 

“Sam, you’re broke,” she said. 


Smiling Through Bad Luck 


I had to admit it. I was cornered. And 
I wasn’t feeling very happy, either, until I 
suddenly noticed the twinkle in her eyes and 
saw that she was laughing. She was hur- 
rying toward the door of our apartment. 

“Cheer up!’’ she called. “‘There is some 
tea in the house and I know where I can 
borrow some cake. We'll eat yet.” 

When she reached the deor she hesitated 
and turned around toward me. 

“Took here, Sam Hildreth,” she said, 
“you deserve to go hungry for not telling 
me right away what was the matter. You 
don’t think a little thing like your being 
broke would worry me, do you?” 

Now I’ll say she had got the hang of the 
racing game in pretty quick fashion. At 
any rate, we were enjoying a fine feast of 
tea and cake, when there was a knock on 
the door and in came Sheriff Tom Barrett, 
of Cook County, a good friend of mine. 

“Hello, Sam. I was just passing this way 
and thought I’d stop in to pay you some 
money I owe you,”’ was the way he greeted 
us. He continued, “I’m sorry I only have 
$100 with me, but I’ll give you the other 
$200 tomorrow.” 

So, you see, trouble is not a lasting thing 
when you can smile. If Mrs. Hildreth and 
I had moped around all evening about be- 
ing broke, there’s not a chance in the world 
that good old Tom Barrett would ever have 
dropped in to see us. 

It was a year or so later that six of us 
clubbed together and rented a large flat in 
the Argyle Apartments in Chicago. Be- 
sides ourselves, they were Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank M. Taylor and Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Simons. We were running our horses at 
Roby, Indiana, and there were times when 
the bank roll of the entire party wouldn’t 
have made a poor man jealous. When we 
went to dinner at nights the men would 
pool their money and the kind of a meal we 
had would depend on what the tabulation 
showed. I might say our manner of living 
was as inconsistent as some horses I have 
seen. We lacked system in our diet. 

One night I returned to the apartment 
with as little money as a fellow can move 
around on. I turned my pockets inside out 
and dumped the contents on the table for 
them all to see. 

“Look at that! A grand total of $4.75,” 
Isighed. “Now who won’t say that’s a fine 

(Continued on Page 169) 


Safe Money 


26,700 Personal 
Service Stations 
for Motorists 
carrying American 
Express Travelers 
Cheques 


The safety of your money 
is of vital importance in 
motoring anywhere away 
from home. 


Be sure it is in a form that 
crooks have no use for. 


Make it just as safe as, and 
more universally accept- 
able, than your own personal 
checks. 


Give it a special and per- 
sonal service value, over 
and above its cash worth. 


Carry your money in— 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


Spendable anywhere—acceptable 
everywhere—these cheques, in ad- 
dition to their money protection 
value, assure their carriers the help- 
ful personal service of trained, well 
informed and experienced men in 
26,700 Express Offices everywhere 
in the United States. 


It is difficult to imagine a motorist 
or traveler in a situation which these 
Express representatives can not and 
do not relieve. 


If your cheques are lost or stolen 
you simply report to the nearest 
Express Office and your loss has 
immediate attention. 


The 75 cents you pay for $100 
worth of these cheques is absolutely 
nothing compared with the comfort- 
able sense of money protection they 
establish and the helpful personal 
service they render. Issued in de- 
nominations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. 


Whatever your plans—wherever you 
go—before you start on a motor 
trip or a trip of any kind, anywhere— 
week end, two weeks, a month— 
change your money into 
AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL- 
ERS CHEQUES. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS 
AND EXPRESS OFFICES 


American 
Express 
Travelers 
Cheques 


Secure your steamship tickets, hotel reservations 
and itineraries; or plan your cruise or 
tour through American Express 
Travel Department. 
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CAll you need for a picnic... 


‘HIESE TWO FRIENDS! q eAccording to Noah 


Webster, a picnic is ‘‘a pleasure party.’’ Whenever you meet these two 
friends, Clicquot Club Ginger Ale, Regular and Pale Dry—that’s a pleasure 
party. Q Clicquot Club Ginger Ale, Regular, is a mellow, full-flavored, 
merry drink—the life of the party. Clicquot Club Pale Dry is mild and 
subtle. Q Whenever you have a thirst—call for Clicquot Club Ginger Ale. 
Choose the blend you like best, but remember—when you drink Clicquot 
Club, you drink the finest, tastiest, purest ginger ale you can buy. 
( There’s forty years of knowing how to make ginger ale sealed into 
every full pint bottle. Taste the taste that first taught America what 
real ginger ale is. The Clicquot Club Company, Millis, Mass., U.S. A. 
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By degrees we learned that they had con- 
spired to do the same thing we had done— 
raise all the money they could to back 
Tylarm. They had all agreed that the 
break we were looking for was about to 
arrive, and they had raised a fair sum too. 
A few barren spots where rings and watches 
ought to have been told us that. 

The turf world has all kinds of celebra- 
tions that come after big stakes have been 
won. But I’ll stake my reputation on the 
fact that racing in the past fifty years hasn’t 


seen a happier celebration than the Si- 


monses, the Taylors and the Hildreths had 
the day Tylarm won at Roby, Indiana. 
One day two years later I was riding in a 
street car to the Ingleside track, in San 
Francisco. There had been another spell 


ings, I haven't a dollar. of bad luck and we were down near rock 
jas written a good deal of bottom. While I was thinking to myself 
—underthenameofLaura_ that the break was about due and figuring 


on the horses that would carry the few re- 
maining dollars I had that day, the street 
car ran off the track. I skidded along the 
aisle on my hands and knees for half the 
length of the car. I wasin bad shape. They 
picked me up and carted me to a hospital, 
where I stayed two months before I was 
able to walk around again. 

But you can find good even in a street- 
ear accident. While I was in the hospital 
the adjuster for the traction company came 
around and handed me $500 to pay for the 
damage the company had done to me. It 
took nearly the full two months before the 
settlement was made, and that was luck in 
itself. I had nearly the entire amount left 
when I got out of the hospital. 


A Lucky Slide 


On the very day I left the hospital there 
was a horse named W. A. Pinkerton run- 
ning. Now I’ve already told you that Billy 
Pinkerton had become one of my best 
friends. I could have called on Billy for 
any amount I wanted to see me through 
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Your Freight Rate is the Same on 
Both Boxes and Contents 


UPPOSE your present box or crate 
weighs 39 pounds, but that a General 


Box Engineer designs a stronger box weigh- 
ing only 22 pounds. Figure your average 
transportation cost at acent a pound—seven- 
teen cents saved on every box. 
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Suppose further that your present box costs 
you $1.40 for material and labor and that the 
new box could be bought from us at a sav- 
ing of 43 cents. 


Wouldn’t you in such a case become a cus- 
tomer of ours—in this instance for Pioneer 
Boxes—just as did the manufacturer whose 
story is told above? We believe you would 
and for that reason we will gladly send a 
General Box Engineer, without cost to you, 
to study your shipping methods and to plan 
savings for you. 


What Pioneer 


Boxes Are 


Pioneers are boxes 
or crates made of 
thin, tough lumber 
and strapped with 
three or more steel 
wires of great 
strength. The wires 
are stapled on. The 
staplesare anchored. 


Comes Through 


He will present our recommendation to you 


in written form. The boxes(or crates) 


are made in many 
sizes and shapes and 
are delivered in flat 
folding form. 


Ifa new type of box or crate is recommended 
we will design and ship it to you. You can 
then try it out, if you wish, before ordering. 


Stories of actual savings are told in ‘‘Gen- 
eral Box Service’”’—a series of bulletins we 
will send if you write us on your business 
letterhead. At the same time we suggest 
that you ask us to send a General Box En- 
gineer to your plant. 


Pioneers are used 
by leading shippers 
in almost every in- 
dustry. 


Receivers like these 
containers because 
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® too happy to mind a scold- 


ind we bet on Tylarm 


and to let out the wraps when you know 
the turn has come. So I unbelted good and 
plenty, and the first thing I knew I was 
getting together another string of horses. 
Before the meeting was over I’d bought 
seven or eight horses, among them St. Lee, 
All Over, Service and Lucky Dog. On 
Christmas Day I looked over the stake 
that had grown out of my skidding through 
the aisle of a street car. 

“That was a pretty good slide I made,” I 
said to myself; “it’s what you might call 
sliding home with the winning run.” 

And the very next day St. Lee won the 
Baldwin Hotel Handicap at 4 to 1. This 
gave the Hildreth account at a local bank 
another good boost. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 


articles by Mr. Hildreth and Mr. Crowell. The next | 


will appear in an early issue. 
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Kansas City, Mo., Louisville, Ky., Nashville, Tenn., New 
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of the simplicity of 
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“You Do Notice 
Some Things, 
Don’t You?” 


“T know I'll never be one of those straight 
up and down people with a boyish form, 
but I have lost almost fifteen pounds. 


“When I first started walking, I went twice 
around the block. Now I do three miles 
almost every day. 


“Somehow it is a more natural way of re- 
ducing than a lot of artificial schemes and 


manipulations. It is more fun to try to do. 


your own reducing than to have some one else 
edo it for you, and more healthful, too, Dr. 
Davis says. 


“T’ve used more sense in eating and done 
my three miles in the open air. I may not be 
getting thin fast, but I am losing weight, 
and believe me, I never felt better in my life.”’ 


* * KK 


It was a good thing, madam, that you acted 
on the Cantilever advertisement you read 
three months ago.’ You will remember that 
before you made the change to Cantilevers, 
with their flexible arches, you couldn’t walk 
with any degree of pleasure or comfort. 


With their natural lines and snug, flexible 
arches, Cantilever Shoes have been helping 
you get back the springy step of youth. 


Every woman who reads this advertise- 
ment and wants to feel well owes it to her- 
self and her figure to investigate the Canti- 
lever Shoe, built with real consideration for 
the feet. 


What do you want in footwear? 


Style, comfort, fit, quality, scientific con- 
struction? 


You will find them all in the Cantilever 
Shoe. 


If you have read and considered the things 
which the best doctors say about the value 
of outdoor walking, and if you want to make 
your walking a real enjoyment, take your 
next walk tomorrow in the flexible 


antilever 
Shoe 


Sor-Men and ‘Women 


Cantilever Shoes are sold in a Cantilever Shoe Shop 
or by a carefully selected store in practically every city. 
Only one store in each city sells Cantilevers, (except in 
New York and Chicago). If you do not know the address 
of a Cantilever dealer who is near you, write the manu- 
facturers, Morse & Burt Co., 408 Willoughby Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. A postcard will do. 
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that then, and the owner transferred only 
one lot to us. Nor did he tell us that there 
was a yearly charge for sewage disposal. 
Nor did he tell us of unpaid plumbers’ bills 
and otherthings. He was a good New York 
business man. It is a peculiar and not un- 
pleasant quality of the trained newspaper- 
man that, despite his knowledge of life be- 
hind the scenes, the comedies, tragedies and 
trickeries of life, he is most generous in his 
viewpoint, trusting and believing. But as 
I began to discover the little thoroughly 
legitimate tricks of business practiced on 
me a fear of the man to whom I was be- 
holden for shelter took possession of me. 

I made up a list of my obligations, which 
I tacked over the desk in the little room into 
which I had gathered my many books and 
few pictures, a thing to watch with anxiety 
each day. The purchase price agreed on 
was $4750. There were two mortgages, the 
first for $1800, which I was assured I had 
never a reason to worry my head about, as 
it would go on as long as I wanted it, and 
the second for $2450. 

I was to pay the interest on these mort- 
gages quarterly and $350 a year on the prin- 
cipal. These payments were strung through 
the months. -There was no time when there 
was not something due, never a breathing 
spell, and my salary on the afternoon paper 
was fifty dollars a week. Commuting fare 
and lunch in the city bit an awful hole in 
that until I cut out the restaurants and ate 
from my pocket, like any other laborer. 


Keeping Tabs on the Half Dollars 


Of course I had to pay for recording the 
deed, for the fire insurance, my share of the 
taxes to date of taking possession and other 
things that added up. I had to cut deeper. 
I liked my rum; but as much as the rum, 
the camaraderie that recompenses a news- 
paperman for the hardness of his life. The 
going to press of each edition meant a sag- 
ging. There was a let-down. We all rushed 
to Andy’s, threw dice for the round or two 
and rushed back. After the last edition 
there were stories to tell, gossip and more 
drinks—plenty more. The operation I had 
to perform here was no easy one. 

Between my office downtown and the 
foot of Chambers Street, where I took the 
ferry for Jersey, there were exactly seven 
snug gin mills. Four of us commuted by 
way of that ferry. At first it had been a 
rule not to skip a place. I found that fight- 
ing this battle was the hardest thing ever 
I tackled in life. First I cut away from the 
herd and took Warren Street to the ferry. 
There were only five bars to cross on that 
street and no return drinks. Then I tried 
Barclay Street and found only three bars. 
Then I tried skipping the middle of the 
three bars, managed it and finally managed 
skipping the two first, stopping only at 
West Street for a bracer before taking the 
ferry. 

I kept tabs on the half dollars I saved. 
They were many. 

I got through the first year, and then to 
my horror received a polite notice from the 
holder of the first mortgage that he needed 
the money. The mortgage was due. I 
informed the mortgagee that I had been as- 
sured that I would have no trouble in the 
matter. I went to the man who sold me the 
property. He could do nothing for me, al- 
though he had practically guaranteed that 
mortgage and was well-to-do. I was in 
despair. I could not eat or sleep. The 
banks were not lending on my kind of prop- 
erty. It was weeks before I found a New 
Jersey lawyer who got the loan for me—and 
he charged me until long after the cows 
came home. He had an expense bill—the 
nerve of it!—and, of course, I had to pay 
more recording fees and for search of title. 
Not many years after, that same lawyer 
was sent to jail for misappropriating war 
funds he had collected. I was right glad. 

The shack on the hill was bitterly cold 
that first winter, the hot-air furnace being 
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leaky and ancient and rusty, the windows 
ill-fitting, wide gaps between sills and roofs 
from the warping that comes to a house 
unused for years. We froze and piled up 
more dollars to the hoard of the coal man, 
who had no competition and could wring 
the last penny from us. 

I was fearful that the New York man 
from whom I bought my place would sell 
the forty feet of land between our shack and 
the adjoining one, so I engaged to buy that 
on the installment plan. A house jammed 
up close against us would have robbed us of 
every delight the country gave us. Fortu- 
nately, I was doing rewrite on my paper and 
was seldom sent out on a story. I could 
wear old clothes without hurting my job. It 
was a hard grind, but not a bitter one, be- 
cause it was being suffered for the greatest 
of all earthly possessions—a home. 

It has been frequently repeated that the 
man who owns his place cannot be a radical 
or given to wild social ideas. It is not only 
that. The sense of independence that comes 
with being freed from the landlord system 
brings ease to the mind and heart. The 
knowledge that with your own hands you 
can wring from your bit of land the food to 
keep you alive and healthy is a wonderful 
knowledge to have. It does not bring to the 
possessor any exaggeration of the ego. Far 
from it. Watching the skies for rain, re- 
joicing when it comes, sharing in the process 
of production and multiplication, from ger- 
mination to harvest, bring, rather, a sense 
of humbleness. 

The spring came at last; and one night, 
for the first time in my life, I was suddenly 
thrilled with an outburst of music that 
made memories of the great symphony or- 
chestras seem but idle and silly tinklings. 
It was the chorus of the peepers, or knee- 
deeps, from the winding stream in the val- 
ley. It was the most exuberantly joyous 
acclaim to life that could come to the un- 
derstanding of man. Each of the countless 
thousands of little frogs, sprung suddenly 
into existence again, seemed to have a 


and from our own garder 
fact a state of well-bein 
known, and the country do 

Two payments of $350 ¢ 
inal $500 made more tha 
$1000 Edison had mentio 
fait accompli, and it was b 
in the bank. Indigent re 
borrow it. It could not } 
‘It could not be given aw: 
be spent on a secondhand ¢ 
It was woven inextricably 
the shack. 

An odd thing happened. 
from an Italian grandfat 
grandmother, with the se 
ness of the changing sez 
country, shadows of journs 
creeping across fields and | 
brooks and the wind in 
started me writing in rhy 
began to sell and I was eye 
ber of the Poetry Society 
I was not fool enough to 
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own caliber. 


Judging Your O 


The excursion into _ 
proved a valuable one. | 
oughly appreciate the old 
reading is hard writing. I 
my rejected stories and 
fully, wondering how I } 
foolish as to mail them t 
workmanship was so frigh 
was the biggest step I mai 
to break the shackles the 
newspaper game. From tl 
ized how rotten was my < 
chance. I believe that o1 
scarcity of finished story 
newspaper field is that the 
er’s vanity is fed daily, 
through seeing himself in 


bounden duty to outshout, with his tiny “newspaper shop the worl 


voice, all the others. The rhythm was: 


Knee-deep, little deeper. 
Knee-deep, little deeper. 


All my life I had been trying to write 
clear prose in the hope of some day turning 
out fiction. The raw material available to 
the newspaper man is tremendous in quan- 
tity, but the haste with which he must put 
it into words eliminates any possibility of 
nicety of expression and eventually addicts 
him to slovenliness. As the years go on his 
chances of achieving authorship diminish. 
He makes his try, writes a fiction story, 
sends it out, gets it returned in a few days, 
throws it in a corner of his desk and forgets 
about it. I did this for years, but while 
making a home I had no opportunity for 
further indulgence in this indoor sport. 


An Excursion Into Poetry 


The weeds had to come down and be 
burned; the long-neglected soil turned over 
with a spade and hoed and raked; the 
shack had to be painted, leaks patched up, 
a chicken run built, the broken terraces 
sodded—and ever an eye kept on that list 
over my desk which cried out all the while, 
“Pay, pay, pay.” 

The man in New York held the second 
mortgage, the big one. If I could get that 
cleared off, anxiety wc ld be swept from 
my mind. I could afior:' to hire a carpenter 
occasionally and in the fall a plowman to 
relieve me of the back-breaking job of 
spading. The man in the physical ease of 
flat dwelling might think that my gam> 
was not worth the candle, that too much 
sacrifice was being mad>. He would be 
wrong; for as I toiled anc as my wife toiled, 
even harder than I, y 2 were gradually 
changed into different b+ ings. Our muscles 
hardenec, the old red c>rpuscles fattened, 
we slept |} e tops, we ie like truck drivers; 
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As far back as she can remember she 
has enjoyed the restful coloring and 
springy texture of her Karnak Rug. Of 
course, the rug which has formed the 
background of the room most dear to 
her, will be duplicated in the happy 
home-to-be. 


Perhaps the modest start will not per- 
mit more than one Karnak. But other 
Mohawk-woven rugs will serve admi- 
rably and their cost will be well within 
the household budget. All rugs bearing 
the Mohawk name offer a value well 
above their price, and a distinctive beauty 
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The rug illustrated is one of the many pop- 
ular Karnak patterns obtainable in a variety 
of sizes and color combinations. 


wil be Mohawk-Woven 


which creates lasting pride and satisfac- 
tion. Chenilles, Wool Wiltons, Axmin- 
sters, Velvets and Tapestry Rugs—all can 
be had with Mohawk qualities which 
have given Karnak Worsted Wiltons 
their splendid reputation. 


Old homes as well as new can be made 
more beautiful with rugs that are Mohawk- 
woven. It is well worth while to be sure 
the rugs you buy carry the Mohawk 
label. You can find them at your own 
furniture or department store. If not, 
write us for the name of our nearest 
dealer. 


MORAWIK C4IRPET MILLS ine. 


AMSTERDAM, NEW YORK 


CHENILLES, WILTONS, AXMINSTERS, TAPESTRIES, VELVETS 
In a variety of patterns, colors and all standard sizes 
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Memo 


We shall need 
Shoe Polishes 


<( 
Every 
EE le 

2 


with 
Whittemore’s 


OR the family’s 
needs at shore or 
country or for trav- 
elling abroad, Whitte- 
more’s Shoe Polishes, 
made in America for 
75 years, are “always 
on the list.” 


hittemore’s Bostonian Cream, the 

finest dressing for all smooth leath- 
ers. Cleans and polishes. It is 
wonderful for patent leather and 
for the new and very popular 
shades of tan. 


hittemore’s Gilt Edge is the self- 
shining dressing for ladies’ and 
children’s fine black or brown 
shoes. Requires no brushing. 
For every shoe shining need there is a 
Whittemore dressing especially made—for 
white kid, satin, suede, buck, canvas, silver 
and gold foot wear. Just ask your dealer. 


Wuittemore Bros., CamBripce, Mass. 


hiticmores 
Shoe Polishes 


cAre Superio 


| paid for. 
| the lines of the box we had bought. 
_ cause of the magnificent view, we put on a 
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on with the rewrite force and—most im- 
portant of all—watched my fiction copy for 
slovenly workmanship. In due time the 
magazine with the precious first story ap- 
peared on the stands. The editor was gen- 
erous. He had my name on the cover page 
with the names of writers that had been 
known for years. 

In the contract of sale drawn by the man 
from whom I was buying the shack on the 
hill I had asked that a clause be inserted 
giving me the privilege of paying off my 
indebtedness in larger installments or in 
whole. I found that with the extra money 
I could now pay nearly as much per month 
as I had paid per year. The second mort- 
gage melted away. We were free of the 
New York business man forever. The place 
was ours except for the first mortgage of 
$1800. This was soon wiped away. 

The generous magazine editor had, all 
this time, kept my name on his cover page. 
I can never cease to remember him for that. 
I did not always write the kind of story 


| that he wanted, but would send it to him 


anyhow if it happened to be of different 
type. When such a story would be returned 


| I sent it to some other magazine. 


Gradually I was getting some profes- 


| sional knowledge, but I had a great deal to 


learn; and, as I found out later, I had to 
pay high for it. 

The time came when my income from 
fiction was much greater than the income 
from newspaper work. We had no rent to 
pay; we grew our own food; a fine field to 
the north of the shack had been bought and 
From time to time we changed 
Be- 


top porch, making a double piazza. A fine, 
wide French window took the place of two 
little windows; the south wall of my work- 
ing room was opened up and a triple win- 
dow of small panes and a deep window seat 
were: built. Into the roof a capable car- 
penter put dormers, and over all was a new 
covering of soft-green shingles. 


My Own Boss and Landlord 


The south side of the double porch and 
the first story were covered with white 
trellis in squares of proper proportion to the 
background and the Dorothy Perkinses 


| and crimson ramblers flourished mightily 
| and beautifully. The time had come to say 


| good-by to my old job and my old friends. 


| was beset with doubts and anxieties. 


My wife threw an old shoe after me when 
I started to town the morning of this mo- 
| mentous decision. 


I was a free man at five o’clock that 
afternoon. 

It was strange not to have to run for the 
7:47 train the next morning; stranger still 
and really alarming to be without a boss 
and certain definite tasks to be accom- 
plished in a certain period of time. How 


| many thousands of wage earners dream of 


a day when they can step up to the office 
tyrant and tell him where he gets off, stalk- 
ing proudly away to independence! That 
first day was the longest day of my life. I 
It 


| seemed utterly impossible to get a story 


started. Perhaps I missed the clatter of the 
typewriting machines, the clicking of the 
telegraph instruments, the shouts of ‘“‘ Copy 
boy!”’ From the distance came the sounds 
of trains rushing toward the city with their 
burdens of workers. I felt as if I had been 
left behind, like a soldier whose regiment 
had departed without him. 

_ I went to the village and got the morning 
newspapers, reading them carefully, study- 


| ing each news item that would carry over 


and develop during the day, just as I had 
done every morning for years. This useless 
job accomplished, I felt hopelessly out of it 
all, cut away from the only world I had 
known, lost. I tried to ease my mind with 
the chores about the place, digging about 
hedges and bushes and trees, cleaning up 
the eellar, straightening the barn, which 
was,in chaos. I was worried and afraid. 
The first pay day without pay came 
around. That night a nightmare rode me 
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hard. I was in the county poorhouse, 
armed with a pointed stick, gathering rub- 
bish and stuffing it in a gunny sack. I 
awakened just before dawn. I had accom- 
plished nothing in the first week of my 
freedom. I was desperate. I switched on 
the light over my machine, stuck paper in 
the roller and determined to go ahead with 
the story I had in mind, regardless of the 
workmanship, regardless of the lack of in- 
spiration; a story I had mulled for years. 

When the sun came over the hills and 
dimmed my light, the old machine was 
humming. I stopped for coffee and a piece 
of bread and returned to the task. All 
morning I was at it and all afternoon. 
The story was running away with me. I 
couldn’t stop it. It was all action. The 
characters were forming, becoming real, 
displaying their weaknesses, their strength, 
their idiosyncrasies. I had written two 
novels, both of which had been extensively 
rejected. Here I was trying once more to 
achieve, with a form far beyond my capabil- 
ities, in an art requiring infinite patience, 
most careful judgment. And I was slap- 
ping off a novel as I would have banged out 
the story of a holdup in Wall Street. 


No Time for Temperament 


It was a good thing for me that I had not 
developed the so-called artistic tempera- 
ment. I knew nothing of overtones and 
know less about them now. I only knew 
that I had a story that was moving swiftly, 
that had thrill and suspense, that held me 
to the machine eight and nine hours a day. 

An attack of acute indigestion at the end 
of the first week taught me that this new 
job of mine was far different from the old. 
In the office I could eat my lunch as I 
worked and feel no indisposition. But 
there, all the material was provided for me. 
Here, in my little study, I had to reach into 
the thin air of imagination and drag it 
forth. That required blood in the brain, not 
in the stomach. So I appeased what little 
appetite I had by munching unleavened 
biscuits when I would stop to rest, walking 
through a woods lane with my dog or sitting 
on the runway of the barn, basking in the 
sun, laying out the chapters just ahead. 

In two weeks the story was done. I read 
it and corrected it, finding that the fourth 
chapter should have been the first chapter. 
I made the change and realized that I had 
neglected to make a carbon copy. The 
money fear still riding me, I decided that I 
could not afford to have a typist reproduce 
that bale of copy. Into the machine went a 
new ribbon and I was off again. 

As I copied hour by hour, with an aching 
back and pretty tired eyes, I realized that 
I had not written a novel. It was a long 
story. The years of devoted study of David 
Copperfield, Our Mutual Friend, Dombey 
and Son, Pendennis, The Newcomes, Van- 
ity Fair, Esther Waters, Les Miserables, of 
the best and most inspiring of the works of 
English, Irish, French, American and Scan- 
dinavian writers—what had they availed 
me? In the great symphony of literature 
past and present I was the percussion artist, 
entitled only to an occasional thump on the 
bass drum or a tap on the kettle drum. 

But I was far from discouraged. The job 
I had done was all story. There were no 
digressional moments. I hunted up a liter- 
ary agent and had him read it. He liked it. 
A Boston publisher accepted it. We were 
invited to visit the Hub. The dog was 
turned over to a neighbor, we closed the 
shack on the hill and proceeded to New 
York, where my wife bought a new hat and 
a pair of shoes. We took the Joy Line, up 
the Sound, as far as Providence and trol- 
leyed to Boston—a long journey, but full 
of delight, up hill and down dale, across 
streams, through the streets of many vil- 
lages with fine and simple architecture. 

On Beacon Hill we met the head of the 
publishing firm, a kindly old gentleman 
brimming with good nature. He laughed 
and showed me the report of his chief liter- 
ary adviser, three words that made me a 
regular author: 

“Tt’s got guts.” 
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This Gatnd Burner Is 
Cutting Cooking Costs 
In Thousands of Homes 


| Thousands of American housewives are enthusiastic users of Garland’s 
: Patented Heat-Spreading Burner for gas cooking. 


They endorse it wholeheartedly because it cuts their kitchen gas bills 
fully ten per cent below the lowest point ever reached before they 
installed this remarkable fuel saver. 


They also keenly appreciate its faster and better cooking results. 


Garland’s Patented Heat-Spreading Burner makes this revolutionary 
contribution to cooking economy and efficiency because it brings the 
burner top closer to the bottom of the cooking utensil than in 
ordinary ranges. 


With perfect combustion—as in Garland—this means less gas and 
less time, just as government laboratory tests proved after thousands 
of experiments made for the benefit of American housewives. 


For fifty years Garland has been developing and perfecting cooking 
and heating appliances. 4,000,000 American homes now enjoy the 
uniform heat of the oven, the Garland oven heat regulator and the 
other advantages found only in Garland Stoves, Ranges and Furnaces. 


If you do not know the name of the nearest Garland dealer, 
or if you have any heating or cooking problems, write direct 
to the Garland Institute of Culinary Art, Detroit, Mich. 


The Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, Michigan 


There is only % of an 
_ inch between the top 
mes Garland’s Patent- PN LN ENN Le 
ned Heat-Spreading 
Burner and the kettle 
bottom. Usually the 
distance is much 
greater than this. 
With Garland there 
is an even distribu- 
tion of heat—no 
cold spots and no 
carbon deposits. 


ARLAND 


COOKING AND HEATING 


GAS ~COAL=— ELECTRICITY 
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S CHERRIES must be ripe to be enjoyed, so must tobacco 

be ripe to make the best smoking. That is why Bayuk 

Cigars are made of ripe tobacco, only. This applies to all 
Bayuk Brands, at all prices. 


Mapacuba 
Ripe Havana and 
domestic tobaccos, 
Sumatra wrapped, 
Fragrant but Mild. 


igrant but Mi What price cigar, Mr. Smoker, is your preference? What type 
Cy or - 


“and 15e of cigar? Charles 
Tia Ox + 
10 for $1.25 Thomson q 


No matter what your taste, there’s a Bayuk Cigar for you—at Guasaaceed a 


: : : : Long Filler and “ 
your price—from ripe domestic to guaranteed ripe Havana Gentine Imporred 
e od) ; umatra Wrapper. 
filler. Insist on the one you want, because it’s good—because Pre-War Qualie, a 


5c +< QR 
Trial Package P 
25 for $1.25 ' 


it’s ripe tobacco. 


Practically every dealer can supply you with Bayuk Cigars. 
If he hasn’t the brand you desire, write for Trial Package, 
but try your dealer first. Dealers desiring the name of 
nearest wholesale distributor, please write us. 


: Bg \ 
Prince Hamlet HAMLET 
The Guaranteed Full —i —~ "a 
Havana Filler Cigar. 
Delightful Bouquet. 

3 for 50c. 15c 

2 for 25c and 10c 
Trial Package 


10 for $1.50 


PHILADELPHIA 
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a poor man at five or six dollars a day haul- 
ing 1500 or 2000 tons of freight when a good 
engineer at ten dollars can haul 5000 or 
6000 tons. Engines like the Horatio Allen— 
ugly and efficient and economical—come 
as a result of real necessity. 

The furor caused by the Allen in Albany 
station had hardly died away when a new 
one sprang up. The locomotive works at 
Lima, Ohio, had been doing some experi- 
mentation. When it had spent $100,000, 
or thereabout, and created what it was 
pleased to call a super-superlocomotive, it 
sent it East over the rails of the New York 
Central for thorough tests on the hard 
grades of the Boston and Albany division 
of that property. The Boston and Albany, 
as it passes through the Berkshires, has 


BIVIE WEARS AlF 


are nearly 29 per cent better. This is an 
important saving. 

On the main line of a fairly congested 
road like the New York Central—or the 
Pennsylvania, or the Baltimore and Ohio— 
the very greatest operating problem is to 
keep the traffic constantly on the move, 
eternally on the move, like water flowing 
through a pipe. Passenger traffic must be 
swift to attract business—particularly so in 
these days of motor-vehicle competition— 
yet its regulation is subject more or less to 
time-table influences, the necessities of 
meeting connecting trains or arriving and 
departing from important terminals at at- 
tractive hours. Freight traffic knows no 
such limitations. Its movement is an even 
and almost an exact science. 

The basis of that 
science is a flow not 
merely steady but 
swift. If a freight 
train can move 
just as efficiently 
at thirty miles an 
hour as at twenty, 
you have cut one- 
third off the length 
of your line. You 
do not have to be 
a railroad operator 
to.get that, If; 
into the bargain, 
you have saved 
coal cost and labor 
cost, so much the 
better. The prob- 
lem has many 
ramifications. 
Take the question 


n of water. When 
30 the track tank first 
mn was invented it 
ig was rightly hailed 
40 as a great boon. 
fh No longer would 
m fast trains be com- 
t- pelled to stop at 
ig water tanks every 
RE 50 or 100 miles. 
i- The engine could 
iil scoop up its water 
30 fuel as it pro- 
ft gressed. 
t- 
New Types 
But the men 
who first devised 
1e the track tanks 
0- along in the 80’s 
in never dreamed of 
is the traffic of this 
ut year of grace, 1925; 
ld PHOTO. BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N. Y.C. of fast limited 


. A 3000:-Volt Locomotive Built for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
is the Most Modern of the Electric Locomotives Used on That Road 
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Vagances. Moreover, 
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hard 1 and 2 per cent grades with excessive 
curvature. The conditions of the most 
difficult Western main-line railroads are 
reproduced upon it. 

So Boston and Albany No. 1 was sent out 
to tackle the Berkshire Hills early in March 
of the present year. It does not represent 
quite so radical a departure from tradition 
as the Horatio Allen. In effect, it is but a 
refinement of the super-engines which the 
Lima works first produced about three 
years ago, and which the vision and daring 
of the late A. H. Smith, president of the 
New York Central, caused to be bought in 
quantities, even though locomotive experts 
were inclined at first to doubt his judgment. 
The Lima engines—the so-called 8000 
Class—in continued and repeated perform- 
ances showed Smith to be right. 

Their effectiveness over other high-grade 
freight locomotives is not particularly ap- 
parent when they are moving at slow 
speeds. It is at a good rate of going they 
work into their real stride. At twenty miles 
an hour they are only 15 per cent more 
efficient than a good and fairly simple type 
of Mikado, but at thirty miles an hour they 


This A : 
trains running 


over a main-line 
railroad at sixty miles an hour and for per- 
haps one or two hours, or even more, at 
intervals of but five or six or seven minutes 
apart. Under operating conditions such as 
these the track tanks hardly have oppor- 
tunity to fill between the passage of the 
trains. 

And so it becomes necessary to lengthen 
the engine tender fifteen feet, until it car- 
ries as it starts out of its terminal not 
less than 15,000 gallons of water. Sixty 
tons of water and twenty-four tons of coal 
for a single run of possibly from 150 to 200 
miles, and you get an idea of the magnitude 
of the problem of the locomotive designers 
of today. 

At present these designers are working 
on rather distinct types of locomotives: 

Mr. John E. Muhlfeld has already evolved 
the combined water tube and improved 
flue type of the Horatio Allen. 

The Lima Locomotive Works, producers 
in quantity of the highly successful 8000 
Class, showing the best refinements of 
superheater, improved fire arch, booster 
and hot water and feed, has completed the 

(Continued on Page 177) 
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What World: 
Travelers 
ay About 


eattle 


NAMOUS men and women, many of 


them familiar with the cities of all 

the world, have spoken or written of 
Seattle and the remarkable region sur- 
rounding it. Read what just a few of them 
have said: 


“One of the most magnificent combina- 
tions of modern city and medieval forest, 
of formal gardening and 
Nature’s handiwork, with 
the most beautiful vistas of 
lake, sea and snow-capped 
mountain peak, that has 
ever delighted the eye of 
man in this or any other 
country.” 

—WILL1AM Howarp TAFT. 

“Neither Europe nor Asia 
nor South America has a 
prospect in which sea and 
woods and snow mountains 
are so united in a landscape as in the view 
from Puget Sound of the great peaks that 
rise like white towers above the dark 
green forests of the Cascade Range.” 

—JameEs Bryce, former British Ambassador 
to the United States. 

“Seattle is, without doubt, the keystone 
of your western empire. Its picturesque, 
majestic harbor, surrounded by the snow- 
crested peaks of its great mountains, made 
a profound impression upon me. I shall 
never forget it. It is marvelous that within 
such a few years a settlement should grow 
to such a great world city.” ; 

— MARSHAL JOFFRE, of France. 


James Bryce 


“In my humble opinion, 
the Northwest, and espe- 
cially the Pacific North- 
west, is aS gorgeous a va- 
cation land as there is to 
be found on this continent.” 

—IrvIN S. Coss. 


“These mountains—they 
are wonderful! These great 
trees; wonderful, too! I 
did not know you had any- 
thing like them in America. 
Marvelous!”’ 


| 
| 


b Ete 
Maria Jeritza 


—MariA JERITZA, Prima Donna 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 


“Vou don’t have to live on Puget Sound if you 
don’t want to. You may live there if you do. 
After knowing most of the countries of the world, 
I assure you it is the most delightful region to 
live in that I ever saw.” 

—Patrick H. W. Ross, student of world 
affairs in his widely-read book: ‘‘The 
Western Gate.” 


“The charmed land of the American continent, 
where a temperate sun, a mild climate, and a fer- 
tile soil give men the stimulus of the north with 
the luxurious returns for moderate effort of the teem- 
ing tropics; the most restful and soothing climate in 
the world.” 

—Dr. Woops HuTCHINSON, distinguished 
author and physician. 


“Of all the cities I visit, Seattle intrigues me 
most, because of its sheer beauty and the magic of 


its growth.” 
—OTIS SKINNER, Noted Actor. 


“T adore Seattle! First, because everyone is so 
kind; second, because it is really an astonish- 
ing city; third, because it is so near the sea 
one smells the salt air; fourth, because it likes 
itself so much. You arrive in a place—you like it 
or you don’t. I like Seattle.” 

—VIRGINIA LEE in “Town and Country.” 


Include Seattle in your “Out West” va- 
cation, and make it headquarters when in 
the Pacific Northwest, the Summer Play- 
ground of America. 


Write Room 101, Seattle Chamber of Commerce, 
Seattle, Washington, for a free copy of ‘‘The 
Charmed Land"’ booklet, telling of vacations in 
Seattle and The Pacific Northwest. Railroads now 
granting low round-trip fares. 


Seattle 


Metropolis of 


The Pacific Northwest 
SD) ZF 
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Stewart-Warner Shock Absorbers 


West of 100° Meridian $15.50 
Special Model for Fords $11.50 
West of 100° Meridian $12.00 


THE SATURDAY 


tohececes 


For All Cars 
Per Pair $15.00 


HE greatest satisfaction in life is being able to do a 
service that will better the conditions of others. 


The selling of Stewart-Warner Accessories—that famous 
family of motor car needs—can surely be considered a 
service of helpfulness. 


For example—take Stewart-Warner Shock Absorbers. 
When you sell these scientifically designed and cor- 
rectly made necessities, you do several things for the 
car owner. You save him from the pitfall of inferior 
shock absorbers that do not give him value for his 
money in performance; you give him freedom from all 
shock absorber shortcomings. You give him fullest rid- 
ing comfort; tire saving; spring saving—and, greatest of 
all, positive protection to passengers and car, in the 
event of an unexpected hole in the road. 


Stewart-Warner Shock Absorbers enable you to do this 
service that will make others happy and, naturally, 


A REAL PUBLIC BENEFIT 


Dealers Who Smooth Life’s Highway 
for Car Owners 
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th pep ay 


redound to your increased well being in mind and 
money. 


Show car buyers and owners the superiority of these 
Stewart-Warner’s—that no matter how fast the shocks 
may come, these Shock Absorbers absorb them all. 
No back-breaking jerks. Specially treated friction discs 
catch every variation in the road—both up and down. 


Like the Stewart-Warner Vacuum Tank and Speed- 
ometer—on ten million cars, giving silent service—the 
Stewart-Warner Shock Absorbers will perform as nobly. 


Bring car owners to a full realization of the necessity 
for this buffer between road shocks and driving com- 
fort and safety. 


Stewart-Warner Shock Absorbers enjoy the most wide- 
spread service in the land, together with the entire 
Stewart-Warner Family of Accessories. 


ACCESSORIES 


= “ 

Look for this sign, 

stores. It is your 

of accessory sati 
= 


Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer— 
Special Model for 
Fords 
Colored dials rell¥ 
when to lubricate! 
Complete i A 
$15.00 : 


West of 100° 
Meridian 
$15.50 


& 
Stewart-Warner Re 
Vision Mirror 
For Open or Closed Ca 
$2.00 & 


Ce 
Stewart-Warn 
For Open or Clos 


this interesting 
Stewart-Warner 


STEWART- 
SPEEDOMET 
CHICAGO - 


& 
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it is a comparatively simple matter to in- 
crease the speed. Old Man Momentum 
comes to the aid. 

In your automobile, this excess energy for 
the start is accomplished through gear and 
clutch and varying speed. No clutch has 
yet been devised that is practical for a loco- 
motive. Therefore the electrical equip- 
ment becomes necessary. The energy from 
the Diesel engine goes into the electric 
generators, which turn out a current of any 
required volume that goes to the motors 
directly attached to the driving axles. In 
this way almost any amount of power can 
be thrust into the motors. The locomotive 
can start from a dead stop with great ease 
and speed. It is fexible in traffic. It can 
adjust and readjust itself speedily to the 
load upon it. All these things made such 
an engine of vast value in the peculiar con- 
ditions of West Street. 

The Baldwin-Westinghouse engine is 
more nearly like a regular locomotive, and 
is designed for road service. Instead of 
300, it has 1000 horse power. It has about 
half the horse power of the best of our 
steam locomotives of about ten or twelve 
years ago. It is about one-quarter the size 
and half the strength of ovr ordinary 
big freight pullers of today—about one- 
third of the energy of these brand-new 
giants, the Boston and Albany No. 1 and 
the Horatio Allen. But this particular 
Baldwin-Westinghouse is only a beginning. 
There seems to be no good reason why a 
practical Diesel electric locomotive of 2000 
horse power, or 3000, or even 5000, should 
not be constructed in the reasonably near 
future. At the present moment the build- 
ers of the electric generators are a bit puz- 
zled to make their mechanisms powerful 
enough and still keep the rotating rings of 
the dynamos within the somewhat narrow 
clearances of the engine width. This prob- 
lem they will solve; they always do. And 
presently there may emerge a new form of 
railroad Titan, ready to do economic battle 
with both the steam locomotive and the 
electric one, deriving its power solely from 
third rail or overhead wire and a distant 
generating station. 

Our railroads do progress. Purposely I 
have put at the very head of this paper 
some of the rather sensational develop- 
ments they have made in one of the most 
important factors of their operation in the 
five years since first they emerged from 
government control. 


Rapid But Not Sensational 


In other parts of the technic of their oper- 
ation they have made less sensational but 
equally rapid progress. While their motive 
power experts have tried to make the steam 
locomotive more for the great proportion 
of their lines that never can profitably be 
turned into electric operation, the elec- 
trification of the American railroad has 
progressed—not swiftly, but steadily. The 
most important single job is upon the Vir- 
ginian, although the energetic Mr. Henry 
Ford is preparing for a wholesale scheme of 
electrification on the hard grades of his 
D. T. & I. property. An articulated pair of 
electric locomotives already have been de- 
livered to him, and in his shops at River 
Rouge, Michigan, are getting the usual 
nickel-plated trimmings. 

Electric operation on standard steam 
railroads generally is used for two pur- 
poses—to overcome steep grades on lines of 
heavy traffic or for suburban service. The 
Pennsylvania has been in the forefront in 
this last sort of installation, both on the 
parent road and on its child, the Long 
Island. On the latter line electrification 
has been considerably extended this spring. 
The parent is preparing to do it in even a 
larger way. 

The destruction by fire of the train shed 
of its historic Broad Street Station in Phila- 
delphia two years ago hastened a decision 
to replace that badly overcrowded terminal 
with a passenger station that should do full 
credit to the home city of the road. In the 
past twenty months or thereabouts plans 
have been worked out by the Pennsylvania 
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There’s an Ocean Suit 


een 


FOR WOMEN 


If you swim often and 
strenuously you will prefer 
a beautifully made, mannish 
Ocean Suit. They come in 
various weights; but in each 
quality the fit is perfect and 
the price fair. If you put 
smartness at par with serv- 
ice, a sportily embroidered 
or vividly striped effect in 
a fresh new-season color 


will delight you. 


Your Ocean Bathing Suit 
can be expressive of 
your personal taste 


FOR MEN 


If you carry style well, 
you'll like the spruce com- 
bination of a pure white or 
broadly striped shirt with 
plain trunks set off by a 
wide belt. Good looking! 
Or if you always wear 
plainer swimming togs, the 
quality, fit and fair price of 
a navy blue or black Ocean 
Suit is just what you 
want. 


The store in your community selling Ocean Bathing Suits 
will help you choose the most pleasing Ocean Suit. 


The OCEAN BATHING SUIT Co. 


New York City 


Ocean Bathing Suits 
Jor cAll the Gamily 


] 
| 


ming Team. 
NAME...... 


ADDRESSiinnncarnsce 
I buy my Bathing Suits at 


Sent Free: A Splendid Book on Swimming 
USE DES REQUEST 
The Ocean Batuinc Suit Co., 176 West 23rd St., N.Y. 
Please send me my copy of THE CRAWL 4yL. DeB. Handley, 
containing picture of Championship Women’s Olympic Swim- 
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or_Mountain 
HOLIDAY 


Let the Canadian National Railways take you to 
this great resort-land that Nature has showered 
with her greatest scenic treasures. Get far away from 
sun-baked pavements—trade dull routine for golf 
clubs or fishing kit. Let the clean, cool air of a 
healthful northern clime give you that zestful en- 
joyment which is the special prerogative of those 
who choose Canada for their summer playland. 


Playgrounds by the Sea 


If you would rest on sunny beaches, if you would fish where the fishing is at its best, 
or golf amid beautiful surroundings, let your vacation-quest end in the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada. Health for all in the invigorating waters that lap these sunny 
shores. Unique opportunities for summer sports on the beautiful coast-line or the 
inland lakes of Nova Scotia. Equally fine attractions in Prince Edward Island, and in 
that sportsman’s paradise which is called New Brunswick. 


Ontario’s Lakeland Regions 


Ontario’s resorts offer varied attractions, both to those who are keen on the care- 
free life of the trail-follower and to those who would.combine outdoor recreation 
with the comfort of a modern hotel. 


Wild life at close range and fishing without parallel in the Nipigon, Timagami and 
Algonquin Park forest reserves. Golf, bathing and boating at Minaki, Lake of Bays, 
Muskoka and Kawartha Lakes. Every form of summer sport among the 30,000 
Islands of Georgian Bay and along the eastern shore of Lake Huron. 


The Triangle Tour 


See British Columbia’s sublime snow- 
capped peaks, broad valleys, great gla- 
ciers. The tour starts at Jasper—takes you 
westward along the mystic Skeena to 
Prince Rupert, thence by steamer to 
Vancouver through 550 miles of shelter- 
ed scenic seas. Then by rail through 
mountain gorges and along roaring rivers 
back to Jasper. This trip may also be 
taken in conjunction with the new Alaska 
service toSkagway—1,800 additional miles 
of magnificent scenery. 


St. Lawrence 


River Resorts 


Wonderful beaches, 
splendid facilities for 
fishing, boating and ten- 
nis. Excellent golf at 


Jasper 
National Park 


A mountain wonderland 
(4,400 square miles) em- 
bracing more great peaks 
than. any similar area. 
Stop at delightful Jasper 
Park Lodge —riding, 
climbing, boating, bath- 
ing and golf. Rates $6.00 
per day and up, Ameri- 
can Plan—Open May 
15th to Sept. 30th. 


Metis and Murray Bay. 
On your way visit Mon- 
treal and Quebec City, 
each possessing interest- 
ing landmarks of Cana- 
da’s early French régime. 


Write to nearest office for tourist fares, resort rates and illustrated booklets 


Offices: Cleveland 


948 Union Trust 
Bldg. 


Minneapolis 
518 Second Ave. 
South 


Portland, Me. 
Grand Trunk Railway Sta. 


Boston Portland, Ore. 


Detroit 22 
333 Washington St. 1259 Griswold St. ees St Tee 
< ri yi 
Buffalo Duluth Cor ard s 305 Merchants Laclede Bldg. 
11 So. Division St. 430 W. Superior St. ei ‘ Paul 
Kansas City Philadelphia 328 Jackson St. 


Chicago 
108 W. Adams St, 
Cincinnati 
406 Traction Bldg. 


Franklin Trust Bldg. 
1500 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh Seattle 

505 Park Bidg. 902 Second Ave, 


THE LARGEST RAILWAY SYSTEM IN AMERICA 


334-35 Ry. Exchange San Francisco 
dg. 689 Market St. 
Los Angeles 


503 So. Spring St. 
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for a station there that not only should 
have the monumental architectural char- 
acteristics of the great new terminals in 
New York, in Washington, in Chicago and 
in Kansas City, but which should end for- 
ever the rather awkward through train ar- 
rangements by which the fastest trains for 
Washington must be boarded at West 
Philadelphia and for the West at the station 
at North Philadelphia. 

Years ago the main Philadelphia station 
of the road stood west of the Schuylkill 
River. It was, for those days, a handsome 
and an extensive structure, which had been 
built largely for the accommodation of 
visitors to the Centennial Exposition. In 
April, 1896, it was burned to the ground, 
yet, years before, it had been supplanted as 
the city’s chief terminal by Broad Street, 
which, modeled after the famous St. Pan- 
cras Station in London, long was considered 
one of the town’s architectural triumphs. 

But Broad Street Station was a mistake. 
Not only as a stub-end terminal did it have 
extremely limited capacity but to bring the 
tracks into it and avoid grade crossings 
through a congested part of the city, they 
were placed upon a long series of brick 
arches that the town began to hate and to 
call its Chinese Wall. 

As the first step of passenger terminal 
development on a huge scale in Philadel- 
phia, this unsightly Chinese Wall goes. In 
its place will come a broad boulevard street, 
under which will be the tracks leading to a 
miniature Broad Street terminal, but en- 
tirely under the surface of the streets. 
Electrification alone makes such progress 
possible. 

This miniature Broad Street will be de- 
signed for suburban service only, for bring- 
ing busy commuters in and out of the heart 
of the city, come in recent years to a real 
metropolitanism. For its main-line traffic 
the Pennsylvania has returned to its chief 
passenger location of fifty years ago. On 
the west bank of the Schuylkill River, not 
far from the present West Philadelphia 


Station, will be built the monumental new 
| terminal, which, looking out upon the river 


and down the vista of the wide new avenue 
toward the public buildings and the heart 
of the city, will have a truly Parisian aspect, 
remindful of the Seine and the handsome 
railway station that stands facing it. This 
new street will be lined with buildings 
which, standing upon the land held in fee 
by the railroad, will be constructed of uni- 
form height and type of architecture. The 
result should be one of the handsomest 
streets in America. 


The Philadelphia Station 


It may be whispered softly around about 
Philadelphia that the new Grand Central 
Terminal in the city of New York formed 
the inspiration for this vast idea. The New 
York Central, by the development of its 
chief station, not only has made the largest 
architectural contribution to any Amer- 
ican city in its history, but has achieved 
large permanent revenues for itself, so 
large that it may be said that its most 
important passenger station costs it not 
one penny to operate. The Pennsylvania 
hopes not only to derive similar substantial 
revenues from its Philadelphia plan, but 
also to make a magnificent architectural 
contribution to the city of its birth. When 
sound sense and beauty go hand in hand the 
combination generally is worth while. 

In this combination the hard-shell oper- 
ating railroader of the road of the red cars 
also can share joyously. No longer will he 
have to plan for stub-train connections be- 
tween West Philadelphia and North and 
the traditions of Broad Street. All through 
expresses will go through the new station 
and make their single Philadelphia stop at 
its generous platforms. For the traffic on 
the Washington line this is simplicity itself. 
For that which goes on the main line to 
Harrisburg and the West the end is gained 
by the construction of a great loop track 
which will pass completely around the sta- 
tion before coming into it. In this way the 
backing and filling of through trains—a 


process hated by the 
completely obviated. Some 
is added—two or three mj 
much as the Pennsylvania i 
to Chicago and other Westg 
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The era of the building 
passenger stations is by no 
although there is a sensibl 
ward making these edifice 
practical and less monument 
tecture is not sacrificed, and 
of each, the path for the trave 
more and more. The new 
just completed in Chicago is 
and handsome but probab 
most usable stations in they 
moment it is the chief lion 
Lake Michigan. In a veryf 
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Cleveland is getting a new 
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LIGHT 
THE FUEL 
NO 
GASOLINE 


Jole Outfit” 
ay For Only $1.50 


tever Auto Accessories are Sold 
ty higher in Canada and far West 


ludes Vulcanizer and 12 Shaler 
-&-Heat Units (6 round for punc- 
and 6 oblong for larger cuts and 
—all packed to carry in your car 
for an emergency. Complete in- 
tons are included for mending 
_ Water bags and other rubber arti- 
$ well as auto tubes. You can al- 
setadditional Patch-&-Heat Units 
*y are carried by practically all 
’S im auto accessories. 


Ucanize First, 


and make it LAST’”’ 
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ne Quickest 
@ /Zastest Wa 


LO [Fix 
 Punetfures 


J 


Just clamp on a Patch-&-Heat Unit—a little 
tin pan which contains patented solid fuel, 
with a piece of raw rubber on the bottom. 
Light the fuel. Allow five minutes to let the 
heat vulcanize the patch thoroughly. Then 
take off the pan and throw it away. That’s all. 
No gasoline—no cement—even the rubber 
patch is cut to size. 


Nearly three million motorists use it for mak- 
ing tube repairs at home or anywhere on the 
road, and recommend it to their friends, be- 
cause it has proved to be the quickest and 
easiest method. Ford or Packard—balloon or 
standard tires— they all need it sooner or later. 


This simple, inexpensive outfit heat-vulcan- 
izes the repair so that it will not loosen or come 
off in hot weather. There is no substitute for 
the Shaler because nothing takes the place of 
vulcanizing with heat. 


Y 


- Anywhere on the Road 


You can’t tell when you'll need it. Here’s 
the experience of Mr. C. W. Joseph, Dubuque, 
Iowa: ‘‘Six years previous to going into the 
automobile business I was a car owner and 
always carried a 5-Minute Vulcanizer in my 
tool kit, not for economy or for the purpose of 
beating the vulcanizing shop out of a job, but 
because there are a great many times while on 
the road that you are compelled to repair a 
tube, even though you carry a spare. 


“While driving a new car from the Chicago 
Automobile Show last January, I had two flat 
tires inside of five miles and I would gladly 
have paid ten dollars for a Shaler Vulcanizer, 
for I was ten miles from the nearest town and 
it cost me that amount to get help in addition 
to the loss of time.” 


Get a Shaler for your car today. Your tires 
may need it tomorrow. 


C. A. SHALER CO., Factory and Executive Office, Waupun, Wis., U.S. A. 


Branch Factories: Beeston, England, and Montreal, Canada 


HA 


5-MINUTE VULCANIZER 
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Sp ur lie all tied for } 


PAT. JUNE 13,’22; JAN. 29,’24; AUG. 26,’24. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. yO C f 


Here is a diagram of the patented H-shaped Innerform tha 
the Spur Tie different from any tie you ever tried to tie, W 
Spur Tie comes to you, it is the smartest, neatest, prettiest bo 
that deft-fingered girls of long experience can tie. The H 
Innerform makes that hand-tied tie more personal. You can. 
the Spur Tie just as if you had tiea it yourself, as neat 
studiedly careless as you like. The H-shaped Innerform ke 
Spur Tie from wrinkling curling or rolling, and makes it | 
shape you give it. 


Girls tie it— 
you can't beat it! 


AN you tie a bow tie as well as your best girl? Why try? Here’s the 


Spur Tie, already tied by the deft fingers of skilful girls. Slip it into 
place. Fasten it. Rumple it up to give it that careless look. It looks more 
like a hand-tied tie than a hand-tied tie. 
No wonder millions of young men have 
taken to it as a kitten takes to cream. You’ll 
like it, too, either with square, pointed, or 
butterfly ends, large size or small, and in 
black or white dress ties. Look for the red 
Spur label to make sure that you get the 
patented H-shaped Innerform. Spur Ties 


In the large picture you see 
the Square End style of 
Spur Tie. Just above is the 

rench Pointed-End style, 
and at the left is the Butter- 
Hy Bow. At the right is 
shown the Spur Dress Tie, 
either black or white, at 50c 
and $1. Be sure to feel for 
the H-shaped Innerform, 
the exclusive, patentedSpur 
Tie feature. 


are displayed on smart shop counters. Write 
for style booklet. 


Hewes & Potter, .BosTon, Mass. 
Pacific Coast Office, 120 Battery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Makers of Spur Sport Stripes for Hat Bands, Spur Belts, 
Spur Garters, and Spur Safety Signals 
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\ Dreams Come True 
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not so dramatic in its engineering features, 
is going forward in the south. Between 
Dome and Tucson, Arizona, a similar paral- 
lel line to the main stem and passing through 
Phoenix is also being rushed to completion. 
About 164 miles of line, chiefly new but 
partly of reconstructed branch lines, is be- 
ing built. When it is finished, a few months 
hence, the Southern Pacific, with its recent 
acquisition ofthe El Paso and Southwestern, 
will have the practical equivalent of double 
track all the way from El Paso to the Cali- 
fornia line at Yuma. 

The largest single bit of the large South- 
ern Pacific program of construction work is 
being carried forward nearly 1000 miles 
south of the border of the United States, 
between Guadalajara and Tepic, Mexico. 
Here some 4500 men are building the most 
important: piece of railroad that has been 
laid down. on the North American Con- 
tinent in the past quarter of a century. 
When they are done a new tourist trans- 
continental route of tremendous beauty and 
great novelty will be open to the jaded 
traveler. He can go by water or by rail to 
the east coast of our neighboring republic 
to the south, then by train to Mexico City 
and to Guadalajara, and then by through 
train up the west coast, skirting the shores 
of the Pacific and of the Gulf of California, 
to Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

Such a line was the dream of the late 
E. H. Harriman and of his lieutenant, Col. 
Epes Randolph, one of the greatest railroad 
builders of his day and generation. Against 
the advice of conservative railroaders, who 
said that the thing couldn’t be done, they 
set out together to build it. Neither lived 
to see it ready for traffic. Long years of 
revolution and pillage and destruction in 
Mexico were not conducive to new rail- 
road construction. The completed line— 
finished save for its most important link 
over the Sierra Madre Mountains and the 
terrific barrancos of the west coast—stood 
for a decade practically abandoned. The 
return of peace and of good sense to Mexico 
has brought about the resumption of work 
upon it. The final gap of 103 miles just east 
of Tepic is now being closed. It should be 
done in July, 1926, and America’s newest 
tourist route, as well as a freight railroad of 
great importance, ready for traffic. 


A Dramatic Engineering Feat 


To build this 103 miles has required the 
energy, the strength, the vision of super- 
men. The barrancos are even worse than 
the mountains. Some supergod, foreseeing 
the coming of the railroad, must have cleft 
those giant gashes through the mountains 
in gleeful hope of eternally forestalling its 
progress over them. Slashes into rock and 
earth, but 300 or 400 feet wide and 1000 
feet deep, or more. No child’s play to put 
a railroad over them. No wonder that the 
old guard sought to keep Harriman and 
Randolph from such foolhardiness. 

But they sought in vain. Harriman and 
Randolph are gone; but H. B. Titcomb, 
their successor on the job, has done the 
thing. In atwelvemonth there will be even 
steel rail at a grade at no place exceeding 
1.5 per cent and most of the way at 1 per 
cent. What that has cost in tunnel work— 
there are twenty-six tunnels on the new 
line—and excavation, only Titcomb and 
his fellows know. But the result has been 
to create not only an efficient new railroad 
but a highly dramatic one; one of the very 
greatest of monuments to the modern rail- 
road builder. 

So, in its physical, in its technical aspects 
has our national railroad system progressed 
of late—swiftly. It is today past master in 
the creation of efficient inland transport. 

In the salesmanship of that transport it 
is not always quite so successful. It is only 
here and there that one finds across the 
United States really genuine or novel effort 
to sell railroad transportation. Much that 
is dark still remains on the record. Against 
an all but universal demand that the un- 
popular Pullman surcharge be removed or 
radically lowered, the roads have turned a 


deaf ear. They have not even endeavored 
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FLORSHEIM SHOES are famous for 

their fine style. Well-dressed men 

find in Florsheims just what they 

want—smart lasts, correct design- 
ing, quality materials. 


. Tue Oxympic ~ Style M-167 


Most Styles IO Booklet “Styles of the 


Times’’ on Request 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers ~ CHICAGO 
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Cyclone Fence lends the finishing touch of beauty and 
completeness to country home and country estate prop- 
erty. This dignified, unobtrusive fencing is widely pre- (,* 
ferred. It harmonizes with and becomes a part of the 
natural surroundings. 


Cyclone Nation-wide Fencing Service relieves property 
owners of all details of fencing. Cyclone engineers 
will study your requirements, make recommendations 
and submit estimates of cost without obligation. 


Phone, wire or write nearest offices. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices: 
Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas 
Pacific Coast Distributors: 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Oregon 
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“Galv-After” Chain Link 


We also manufacture Wrought Iron Fence 
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“travelo” 


knit jackets & vests 3 for men & boys 


The snug, easy comfort of a 
“travelo” knit jacket doubles the 
pleasure of your hours in the 
car. “travelo” saves your ex- 
pensive clothes; it gives your 
muscles free action for work or 
play—and even after months 
of rough abuse it st// looks 
worth twice its modest cost! 


PECKHAM-FOREMAN, Inc. 
1909-1915 Park Avenue 
New York City 
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(PORCELAIN, 


Companions in Coldness! 


OUR walls of vacuum-like dead air space, 
sealed in by five thicknesses of heat-resisting 
materials, keep out heat and hold the cold in the 
new Airtite. Ice lasts longer, food is kept fresher. 


WM 
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Airtite one-piece porcelain 
lining permits free air cir- 
culation and full cold radia- 
tion into food chambers. 
Sole originators of this exclu- 
sive (pat. pend- 
ing) design. 


The design of the Airtite one-piece, full-porcelain 
lining, with the ice chamber inside (not outside), 
adds the final degree to Airtite’s cooling efh- 
ciency and economy. And it’s—oh, so clean! 
Rounded corners inside, seamless, spick-and-span | ip 
porcelain surfaces as smooth as glass, edges 
more-than-flush with door casings—all these 
thoughtful niceties of design and construction 


make the Airtite wonderfully easy to keep clean. Lee 


celain lining of 
ordinary refrig- 
erator. Air cir- 
culation and in- 
side cold radia- 
tion restricted. 


Let us tell you where you can SEE and buy this 
finest refrigerator. Your choice of white enamel or 
golden oak finish in 50, 75 and 100 lb. capacities. 


RHINELANDER REFRIGERATOR Co., Dept. D-6, RHINELANDER, WIs. 


ADE ALITTLE BETTER. 


RHINELANDER 


| petitors. 
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to codperate to bring forward any sort of 
substitute for it, and so face in another 
Congress the probability of having it com- 
pletely swept away without anything being 
offered in its place—an injustice which will 
come largely through their own lack of in- 
telligent effort. ; 

That the surcharge is not only unpopular 
but unscientific most of the big railroaders 
today admit privately. When their traffic 
experts are asked why railroad passenger 
rates cannot be graded in accordance to the 
service rendered—time and individual com- 
fort coming chiefly into the reckoning—as 
steamship passenger rates are graded, they 
throw up their hands and say nothing. 

In an effort to offset the serious competi- 
tion arising from both the long-distance 
motor busses and the steamship service 
between San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
the Southern Pacific some two years since 
instituted an all day-coach high-speed non- 
stop day train between those two cities. It 
is an unusual train, particularly unusual as 
day trains are concerned. Not only is it the 
fastest between the two cities, not only are 
Pullman cars of every sort, with their ex- 
tra fares and their surcharges, barred from 
it; but it possesses, in addition to coaches 
of the best type, a club car, a dining car 
and all-day lunch car and an observation 
car—this last with seats on its open plat- 
form for forty-two persons. 

It is pleasant to record that the effort 
has been successful and that shortly it 
will be extended elsewhere upon the sys- 
tem. The Daylight Limited now averages 
200 passengers, which means a highly 
profitable train; upon occasion it has car- 
ried as many as 510, which is to be likened 
to a small gold mine. 

This is a move in the right direction. 
Luxury conditions should pay luxury prices 
even though the Pullman berth per se in 
this country of great distances is properly 
to be regarded as a travel necessity rather 
than as a travel luxury. Observation plat- 
forms, lounge cars, barber shops and the 
like are, indeed, luxuries, and trains that 
carry them, as well as those that make ex- 
cessive speed, are fairly entitled to increased 
charges, just as the so-called de-luxe trans- 
atlantic liner demands and receives in- 
creased fares. 


De:Luxe Trains at Regular Fare 


The Western roads, up to the present 
time, have been operating some of the 
handsomest of the de-luxe trains on the 
continent without getting a penny of extra 
fare for them. One can not only ride on 
them at a cost not exceeding the slowest of 
their semilocal, or plug, trains, but at an 


| expense on all-the-year transcontinental 


excursion tickets of a mere two cents a mile. 
This is not right. It is wasteful, particu- 


| larly in view of the fact that a train like the 


Twentieth Century Limited on the New 
York Central, receiving not only Pullman 
fare and surcharge but an extra fare based 
on the hours saved in transit between New 
York and Chicago, is one of the most popu- 
lar and the most crowded trains in America. 
If all the trains offering the same extra 
luxuries were placed upon the same price 
basis, it would be both possible and reason- 
able to reduce the burdensome surcharge 
upon less pretentious ones. 

Sometimes these de-luxe trains are in- 
stalled without extra charge for a distinct 
purpose—to attract traffic in a sharply 


| competitive territory. The Baltimore and 
| Ohio, by the successful operation of the 


magnificent Capital Limited between Chi- 
cago and Washington and Baltimore, 
has achieved a traffic triumph with its 
train. In this case it was good salesman- 
ship to create such a train without the extra 
fees. It is now showing further its instincts 
of good salesmanship by installing a similar 
all-Pullman de-luxe train east from St. 
Louis and Cincinnati, a step in which it 
shortly will be followed by its chief com- 
For these trains no extra fare, 
beyond Pullman charges and surcharges, 
is asked. They are considered business- 
getting; good advertising, if you please. 


On the other hand, the § 
way, the Louisville and Nags 
Pennsylvania, instituting a ; 
between New Orleans and Nx 
not hesitated to place a good 
upon it. But here the situat 
ticularly competitive. 9 

The whole situation in regay 
charges upon our railroads, | 
gard to the freight, is in a me 
leadership, and as yet has n 
To work out a definite poli 
and far-reaching, would he 
worthy of the American Railw 
working in codperation with 
Commerce Commission an 
state regulatory boards. 

In the meantime the han 
ever built in the United St 
built for operation outside of 
man Company, after variou 
in perfecting the details of 
evolved a complete six-car 
represents a radical depart 
thing that it has attempted 
years. The train, a unit in its 
baggage compartments, ere 
dining car, three all-compart 
an open-section sleeper ani 
car. Each of the sleepers hs 
own bath but its lounging p: 

One embarks upon this tr 
steamship. A definite seat in 
for the entire journey is as 
head steward and an inclus 
by the Pullman Company 
both sleeping-car and rail f 
experimental use of the tra 
railway system was chosen. 
from Havana to Santiago 2 
bracing most of the points ¢ 
lasting five days, was chosen. 
train halted for several hours 
sengers might the better seet 


Progress in Many Di 


In its initial service this tr: 
itself both popular and succes 
the idea will be extended ur 
nent is now up to our railroa 
man Company, although n 
outspoken in the matter, ma: 
most receptive to the idea. I 
definite step forward has t 
American rail transport. — 

Progress in many, many V 
railroads. They have progr 
public relationships—most r 
creation of their codperative 
shippers, looking toward the 
complaints with the carriers 
ing constructive ideas for 1 
ment. On this a whole pa 
written, but will not be at tl 

They also have progressed 
relationships, although, it ist 
less here than in some othe 
roads in the same territory— 
and Ohio and the Pennsylva 
approaching the intricate pro 
tirely different points of vie 
the greatest progress in its 
though neither of them has 2 
the point where the results ca 
either definite or final. 

It is worth noting in passi 
gestion made by me in thes 
years ago did not fall entirel 
ground. At that time I sugge 
bility of informal conference 
porters, stenographers, lawye 
of any sort present—between 
the railroad brotherhoods an 
presidents of the larger roads 
ference was held, most ini 
January between the presider 
York Central, the Pennsylv 
Baltimore and Ohio and thre 
heads at the Waldorf-Astori 
city of New York. As to its 
word has been said outside t 
room. But the mere fact that 
quite enough. Such a thing 
been revolutionary—impossit 
ago. Today it is merely co! 
railroading. = 

Our roads do progress 
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From lop to Toe 
mNoe-Equl 


Soft, shimmering underthings 


and fine silk hosiery — all guaranteed 


Noe-Equl pure-silk stockings 
give long wear—all colors 


Noe-Equl stockings are 
smooth, trim and flawless 
in weave. They're pure- 
silk’ Cfull-fashioned), 
especially reinforced at tops, 
soles, toes and heels with 
mercerized lisle, and wear 
a long time. The prices 
are modest indeed. Noe- 
Equl stockings come in all 
weights, and in all the 
smart new colors. Every 
pair is guaranteed for quality 
and wear. If not satisfac- 
tory they will be replaced. 


Sold in your own home 
by Noe-Equl representatives 


These fine Noe-Equl under- 
things and stockings are 
sold direct RAB 
from mill to ‘ 
you, which 
means a de- 
cided saving in 
price. You pay 
our representa- 
tive only aa 
small deposit, and the rest 
to the postman on delivery. 

You will know our repre- 
sentative not only by the 
Noe-Equl emblem worn on 
the coat, but also by the 
bond he carries, which is 
your assurance he is author- 
ized to take orders—and 
which guarantees the goods. 
In this way, you can be ab- 
solutely confident you get 
the splendid values that this 
great mill offers by selling direct to you. 
Noe-Equl Textile Mills, Inc., Reading, Pa. 


Noe-Equl Bond 


Remember, too, that Noe-Equl lingerie, 
despite its fineness, is really durable. Every 
garment is guaranteed—and if not satis- 
factory will be replaced by new. 


Of interest to men and women of ability 


Our branch offices are occasionally looking 
for men and women of ability as Noe-Equl 
representatives. To such men and women 
they can offer a very attractive proposition. 
It is easy to build up a profitable business on 
Noe-Equl, for the lingerie and hosiery are of 
such splendid quality, are so beautiful and 
long wearing, that they sell everywhere. If 
you believe you,can qualify, write for full 


Noe-Equl vest 
extra long 


) Noe-Equl 
me | J) Peatilk Ph details to—Stanley H. Pursell, Sales Manager, 
=>) iN hf all colors Noe-Equl Textile Mills, Inc., Reading, Pa. 
— oe 
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Ns) OUR razor must offer no excuse 
3) Wl on three counts if it is to give the 


really perfect shave: 


postcard request and we'll 
gladly send you a copy 
with our compliments. 


—comfort 
—safety 
—speed 
eneaiber tannin. a The New Improved Gillette was de- 
Bee ee signed to answer perfect on each of these 
Pnie Geaee points, and in actual use it does. With 
books ust Rapupnenca the sharp-edged Gillette Blades it fulfills 


every shaving requirement. Could any 
stronger statement be made to help you 
realize that here is the razor for use every 
remaining morning of your life? 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S.A. 


$5 0975 


The Gillette Bostonian 
In gold plate, $6. 
In silver plate,$5. 
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WL BIG BUSINESS LAST? 


(Continued from Page 29) 


operated on _ standardized lines, with 


branches in widely separated communities | 
and directed from a single central office. | 


Still more recently came the self-serve 
establishments, which are theoretically the 
most economical yet devised, as expense of 
personal salesmanship is practically elimi- 
nated. 

All these developments in retail business 
have been toward a fairer and more economi- 
cal distribution of necessities—a cheaper 
route from factory to consumer—and big 
business is manifestly entitled to a great 


share of the credit, because it could not | 


have come about so promptly except for 
the courage and foresight of those manu- 
facturing organizations whose manage- 
ments conceived the idea of establishing 
fixed retail prices for their products and 
persuaded retail merchants to sell at the 
same figure to all customers. 

The general adoption of factory-fixed 
prices has had the effect of making the 
small town and village more of a trading 
center than formerly. It is not so many 
years ago that the small-town retailer’s 
most difficult problem was to convince 
prospective customers of his ability to sell 
as cheaply as his big-city contemporaries. 
Nearly always there was an undercurrent of 
feeling in rural communities that the home 
merchants were high priced, and because of 
this feeling a great deal of the buying was 
done away from home. 


Dickering in the Old Days 


As an instance of the hardships suffered 
by the small-town retailer I recall an oc- 
casion during the early 1890’s when I as- 
sisted in the purchase of a suit of clothes at 
the leading and only clothing emporium of 
my native New York State village. My 
friend Jim Laurie was the leading man in 
the drama, aged fifteen and by occupation 
assistant hired man on an uncle’s farm. He 
had twelve dollars to spend for his outfit, 
which was a liberal amount considering 
that it represented precisely one month’s 
salary. 

Mr. Rothberg the merchant was most 
cordial to his prospective customer, show- 
ing one by one his somewhat meager as- 
sortment of garments and recommending 
all with equal earnestness. As became a 
shrewd bargainer, Jim Laurie was reserved, 
tight lipped, cynically suspicious of the 
other’s eager salesmanship. Knowing him 
well I recognized that he was much im- 
pressed by the charms of a certain bottle- 
green creation with black braid trimmings 
that Mr. Rothberg laid before him, but he 
held his impassivity and asked the price in 
a voice of studied indifference. Mr. Roth- 
berg must have been familiar with the cur- 
rent pay of assistant hired men, for he 
named a figure exactly corresponding to 
Jim’s monthly salary. Jim’s response was 
discouraging. 

“T bet I could buy it cheaper in Roches- 
ter,’’ he said accusingly. 

Mr. Rothberg challenged this belief, stat- 
ing earnestly that merchants in big cities 
like Rochester were under heavy expense 
and therefore must get big profits, while he 
himself operated so economically that he 
could afford to sell almost at cost and yet 
earn a living. He added shrewdly that the 
return fare to Rochester was one dollar, 
which amount would have to be added to 
the cost of any purchase Mr. Laurie might 
make, 

“T’m going to Rochester anyhow next 
week,’’ responded Jim importantly. ‘“‘To 
the fair.” 

At this Mr. Rothberg in a sudden burst 
of generosity agreed to knock one dollar off 
the price. 

“Tt costs fifty cents to get into the fair 
grounds,’”’ Jim remarked suggestively. 

The price of the bottle-green suit im- 
mediately slumped to ten dollars and fifty 
cents, with a pair of suspenders thrown in 
for good measure. Still Jim would not be 
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x ele busy executive says : 


» Abottle of milkis 
abottle of health 


“Since I started a year ago drinking 
a bottle of milk, each day at the 
office, my health has improved. I 
no longer tire easily and my business 
has benefited by my increased 
efficiency.” 

Drink more bottled milk at the office 
and at home. Milk bottled in 
Thatcher Superior Quality Milk 
Bottles is your guarantee of full 
measure, alw: ays. Look for the Trade 
Mark on the bottle’s lower edge. 


TuHatcuerR Mra. Co. 
Exvmira, N. Y. 


THATC H ER 
Superior Quality Milk Bottles 


“pep up’ your radio 


for good summer reception 


JEFFERSON 


TUBE REJUVENATOR 


keeps tubes like NEW! 


Vu can’t get good summer reception 
with weak tubes. All radio tubes weaken 
with use—especially in summer when 
burned at higher voltage. Keep your 
radio tubes efficient thissummer withthe 
Jefferson Tube Rejuvenator. Just attach 
to a convenient electric light socket — 
“bring back” each tube in 10 minutes! 

Repeat once a month — note how it 
improves reception; DOUBLES and 
TREBLES tube life, and saves batteries. 
It’s wasteful to be without one; it’s econ- 
omy to own one. Takes large or small 
tubes — 201-A, 301-A, UV-199, C-299. 
Fully guaranteed. Get yours now. At 
leading stores selling radio. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, send $7.50 to 


JEFFERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
501 So. Green St., Chicago, III. 


Makers of Jefferson Radio, Bell Ringing 
and Toy Transformers; Jefferson Spark 
Coils for Automobile, Stationary and 
Marine Engines; Jefferson Oil Burner Ig- 
nition Coils and Transformers. 


p "Patent 
Pending 


$10 in Canada 
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The Willson name 


on every frame. 
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For protection from Sun, ~~ 


Dust.Wind and Glare 


: | WittgoN 


Goggles 


INCLUDE a pair of Willson Col- 
ored Goggles with your fishing 
outfit. They’re real comfort on 
the water or at any outdoor sport. 
Look for the Willson name. 


Witison Gocctes, Inc., Reading, Pa. 


LIES die—never revive— 
when the air is charged 
with Tanglefoot Spray. 


But other flies may work their 
Way past your screens during 
the day. To catch these strag- 
glers, put a few sheets of 
‘Tanglefoot Fly Paper where 
the air is quiet and the 
light strong. 


For complete fly riddance 
nothing equals the combined 
use of Tanglefoot Fly Spray 
and Fly Paper. Grocers and 
druggists have both. 


THE TANGLEFOOT CO. 
~ GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


<€ z) S 
JANGLEFOOT 
FLY PAPER-FLY SPRAY 
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convinced, but reiterated his belief that 
Rochester clothiers possessed some mys- 
terious means of underselling small-town 
dealers. At each mention of the big city 
Mr. Rothberg started nervously, and to 
cover his confusion offered one pourboire 
after the other. A necktie should go free 
with the suit of clothes! Not enough? To 
show he appreciated Mr..Laurie’s trade a 
fine celluloid collar should also be included! 
Still Mr. Laurie believed the Rochester 
merchants could do better by him. Well 
then, to clinch the bargain Mr. Laurieshould 
be presented with a pair of genuine mother- 
of-pearl cuff buttons! 

Eventually Jim bought the bottle-green 
suit for a flat ten dollars with all these ac- 
cessories thrown in, and with a further 
good-will offering of a gorgeous almost-silk 
handkerchief. a 

Funny, perhaps, and indicative of the 
picayunish methods of thirty years ago? 
Yet it truly represents ‘a condition that big 
business with its accompanying standard- 
ization has happily .wiped out. Today in 
the same New York: State village Jim 
Laurie’s son would walk into the same 
clothing store and make his purchase, secure 
in the knowledge that the local merchant 
would sell him his outfit at the same price 
as big-city competition. There would be no 
guesswork about it, for on the suit would 
be the price tag, affixed at the factory and 
offered at the identical figure in a thousand 
clothing stores from New York to San 
Francisco. 

It is not alone in the small towns that 
big business has helped to bring dignity and 
equal dealing to retail transactions. Re- 
cently I had occasion to accompany a sales- 
man for a day on his visits among the 
grocery shops of the lower East Side in New 
York City. In a section teeming with 
recently arrived families from Southern 
Europe one expected to see the grocery 
shops operated somewhat in Southern Eu- 
ropean style, but distinctly such was not 
the case. Few places displayed bulk stocks 
of beans or flour or sugar or cornmeal; if 
anything, these little East Side shopkeepers 
carried a greater proportion of standard 
and trade-marked packages than their more 
fashionable contemporaries on ‘uptown 
avenues. I asked one of them the reason. 


Buying Groceries by Pictures 


“T guess it’s this way,’ hesaid. ‘‘Whena 
newly arrived immigrant woman starts 
housekeeping she is afraid the shopkeepers 
are going to take advantage of her igno- 
rance of American ways. She has no certain 
knowledge of the value of American money 
or of American weights and measures, and 
so she usually consults some neighbor wo- 
man of her nationality as to the safe way to 
buy. The neighbor woman shows her a 
package bearing a certain picture for its 
trade-mark and tells her that the shop- 
keeper cannot cheat her on such a purchase 
because the package must be of a certain 
weight, and that moreover it is sold at all 
shops for the same price. I have dozens of 
such immigrant women coming in my place 
every day. They can’t read English, but 
they have learned to know the pictures on 
the packages; they look along the shelves 
until they see the picture they want, and 
then they buy.” 

If big business is ever brought to a situa- 
tion where it has to fight for continued ex- 
istence against the attacks of organized 
reformers it can at least point to two worth- 
while accomplishments. It has evened up 
the competition between the small-town 
merchant and his big-city competitor and 
given the former a chance to keep local 
money at home, where it can be properly 
employed in making the community a better 
place to live. Big business with its accom- 
panying standardization has also come to 
be a force for Americanism; for the immi- 
grant woman who quickly learns to know 
the pictures on her grocery packages is just 
that much further on the way to accept 
other features of the life about her. What is 
known as the foreign community tends to 
disintegrate as the individuals composing it 
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to use similar widely adye 
devices. 
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Kansas City began cutting 
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Railroad Ticket 
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--a full-fashioned, sheer silk 
stocking that holds its youth 


Garter runs no longer harass the thousands of | economy makes it practical for everyday wear. 
women who wear Rollins Runstop stockings. 
And these women have found an economy in 
silk hosiery heretofore unknown. 


Merchants everywhere are recommending it. 
They regard it as the greatest improvement in 
full-fashioned silk hosiery in a decade. They 


Here is a fine, full-fashioned silk stocking that Cam guarantee it. 


holds its youth—that retains its original style Look for the red stripe at the knee and be free 
and beauty and fit through wearing after wear- of the embarrassment and expense of garter 


ee i ing and washing after washing. The patented tuns. You may have your favorite weight, 
Sa Runstop positively stops all garter runs, adding color and style. . . . You will not know com- 
ee ee N greatly to the life of the stockings. The work: plete silk stocking satisfaction until you have 


aa 


manship, the carefully selected materials and 


Harms-Not dye preserve all the original luster . 
and fabric strength. - Rollins Hosiery Mills have been making better 


hosiery for men, women and children for 33 
Rollins Runstop, fully protected by patent, is years. It has always been sold by reliable 
a red stripe knit into the stocking at the knee— — dealers—never by house-to-house canvassers. 
the point of greatest strain. No matter how 
many runs the garter may start, none can go ROLLINS HOSIERY MILLS, DES MOINES, IOWA 


{ Factories: Des Moines and Boone, lowa 
below the red stripe. Chicago Office, 904 Medinah Building, 237 South Wells Street 


Denver Office, 1751 Lawrence Street 


Women everywhere are demanding it. Its Meee ety Ateor waleeeee Ching ah, ae 


FASeN oo: HOSTER Y 


For Men,Women and Children 


tht at the runstop so that the 
tipe shows through it. It is 
ur protection—assuring you 
3st imitation—and readily 
this newest stocking. 


worn Rollins Runstop. 
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- 


ged ene 


Get Mail us 35 cents in stamps with this coupon or v ith ROLLINS HOSIERY MILLS Name 
p) “Baby Rollo” the label from the top of a pair of Rollins stockings and Desihiciiest lows 
for the we will mail you one of these cunning, cuddly stocking noaiteed a 5 cents E Beret yaar 
c ‘ ; . e : 1 rm stamps, for which please sen ame of store 
dolls. They are 7 inches high and dressed in dainty “Buby Rollo” to: Seana aay oo SR OF ee 


little folks colored cap and sweater. 
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HIDING 
PLACES —7 


Film on 


Is film on teeth a reality, or only an 
idea invented to make people buy 
tooth cleaning preparations? 


OUR dentist will tell you that the film does 

exist; that it is a precipitate from saliva; that 
its proper name is mucin; and that it closely 
resembles the mucus in your throat. It forms a 
tough, invisible coating which is both a protection 
and a menace to your teeth. It protects the 
enamel against attack by acid foods; but also, 
unless removed frequently by some cleansing 
method, it affords a cover and breeding place for 
the acid-forming decay germs (acidophilus), which 
are the worst enemies of tooth enamel. Take off 
this germ laden film, and almost instantly Nature 
will provide a new, clean one in its place. 
Thirty years ago, Dr. W. D. Miller, an American 
dentist practising in Germany, discovered these 
facts, which were soon accepted by the entire 
dental profession. Later, scientists found that 
mucin is also the basis of tartar, the most frequent 
cause of receding gums and pyorrhea. 


Hidden Spaces Hard to Clean 


The ancient Egyptians used essentially the same 
methods for cleaning their teeth as our genera- 
tion. The use of dentifrices of various kinds has 
continued through the ages and has greatly in- 
creased in our time. The checking of decay and 
pyorrhea continues to be a serious problem. Your 
dentist can give you at least one important reason 
for this. Very few people succeed in cleaning all 
their teeth thoroughly; as a result, patches of germ 
infested mucin are usually left undisturbed in the 
hidden spaces. That is why most people lose their 
molars first—they are hardest to clean. 


Search for Mucin Solvent 


For a more effective cleansing method, scientists 
agreed, a mucin solvent was needed. Unavailing 
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Fact or Fiction? 


search for such a solvent was carried on through many years, until finally, in 1921, the 
submitted to the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, an endowed scientific institut 
without profit in conjunction with the University of Pittsburgh. 


Goal Attained at Mellon Institute — 
4,000 Dentists Report Amazing Resv 


Through a Fellowship in Dentifrices established at 
the Mellon Institute, the problem of finding a 
mucin solvent was completely answered by the 
discovery of a preparation, called Mu-Sol-Dent, 
certified by the Institute to be an efficient solvent 
of mucin. 


Mu-Sol-Dent is a liquid, for only a liquid can 
effectively reach and clean the hidden recesses and 
spaces between teeth, where trouble usually starts. 


Before being offered to the public, Mu-Sol-Dent 
was submitted to leading dentists for clinical tests. 
Within one year, over 4,000 reports were received, 
confirming the most optimistic expectations of 
its sponsors. 


What Mu-Sol-Dent Does 


While Mu-Sol-Dent is neither a tooth paste nor a 
mouth wash in the accepted sense, it does the 
work of both in a superior manner. It heals as it 
cleans—does both. It cleanses not only teeth and 
gums but the entire mouth and throat. It floods 
the hiding places of decay germs where no brush 
can be effectively applied. It stops the formation. 


dissolves mucin 


JMu-Sol-Dent 


of tartar, the arch-enemy of teeth. As 
of mouth disorders, its results are am 
taining no grit or harmful ingredien 
injure enamel or tender mouth tissu 
to the teeth a high natural lustre, der 
cleanliness. 
Smokers praise it highly for its uneqt 
ing and refreshing effect on irritated 
wearers of plates or bridges find it un 
healing sore gums. It is so easy and p) 
that even children quickly learn to li 
With all its efficiency, Mu-Sol-Dent 1 
harmless that it may be swallowed 
slightest ill effect. 


If your druggist cannot supply ye 
Generous sample sent on receipt of 
packing and postage. < 
THE V. B. CORPOR. 
916 Forbes Street Pittsb 


Send for ‘ 
book contal 
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we changed from private ownership to a 
corporation twenty-five years ago and be- 
came a really national enterprise. I have 
consistently held up to myself and to my 
associates that a good part of our success 
has been owing to the fact that we have 


practically all that time been operating on ! 


a rising market. But along with that we 
have never lost sight of the fact that when 


at the beginning we advertised a standard | 
price at which our product should be sold 


by dealers we assumed a tremendous respon- 
sibility. We tacitly pledged ourselves that 
by making our product in great quantities 
and selling it throughout the country we 
would place it in the hands of the public at 
a lower price than if we operated only in a 
small way. 

“Fortunately, we have been able to make 
good on this pledge, and have actually 
made several reductions in price as our busi- 
ness grew. We have never tried to make 
our dealers do all the economizing; the 
profit we allow them is based on what we 
believe it costs them to do business if they 
try to run their affairs as economically as 
we do ourselves. And we have never used 
strong-arm methods in selling; for instance, 
we never give a salesman a quota and inti- 
mate to him that he will lose his job if he 
doesn’t come up to it. Always we have in 
mind the possibility that some day money 
will not be so easy in the United States as it 
is now, and that people will begin to de- 
mand this: “Where are all the advantages 
that big business promised us? It said if 
we accept standardization we would be able 
to buy things cheaper. We accepted the 


proposition. Now show us the lower | 


yo” 


prices! 


The Super:Power Executives 


Besides the gentleman above quoted I 
have had conversations with numbers of 
others connected with big-business enter- 
prises as preparation for the writing of this 
article; to each I put these questions: 

What, in your opinion, is the weakness of 
big business, if any? 

Do you think the United States will ever 
go back to a general system of individual- 
ism and small enterprises? 

Does any present tendency seem to be 
working against the continuation of big 
business? 

The replies were varied except in one im- 
portant particular. Each of these men 
expressed the idea that big business will 
persevere only so long as it produces and 
sells cheaper than small business; that if 
big business is ever superseded it will be its 
own fault. 

The general manager of a great New 
England corporation expressed himself as 
follows: 

“‘Byvery easy-money period breeds a cer- 
tain form of mild insanity, and the particu- 
lar form of insanity prevalent in business 
nowadays seems to be the belief that there 
is no end to the wealth of the United States 
and that anyone can acquire a good share 
of it merely by pushing hard enough. I do 
not think many of the old-time corpora- 
tions that have worked their way up from 
small beginnings have allowed their am- 
bition to run away with judgment, but 
some of the later arrivals have. 

“Tt is less than a year ago that I was ina 
large Western city and a banquet was held 
in the hotel where I was staying. It ap- 
peared that an Eastern manufacturing cor- 
poration had decided to capture the trade 
of the city, and the vice president of the 
concern, with a number of super-power ex- 
ecutives, had come on to show the rank- 
and-file salesmen how it could be done; how 
to put it over was the favorite expression. 
The vice president made a speech, as did 
each of the super-powered executives. An 
outsider hearing the speeches might easily 
imagine himself present at a conference of 
victorious military leaders who had gathered 
to decide on the amount of tribute to be 
exacted from a conquered metropolis. The 
city had been divided into sections, the 
merchants in each section tabulated as to 
their respective financial standing, and 
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SpeedWay Motor 


Non- Oscillating (black finish) 


Prices sli yghtly higher pant of Denver 


Six Complete Motor Driven Tools 


The SPEEDWAY Shop is a compact metal and wood working outfit 
that operates from any light socket. 
ol lovers and their sons, 
It is powered by the famous SPEEDWAY motor which has been in commercial use 
for years. The equipment quickly gives you a power— 

saw, lathe, grinder, buffer, cleaner, drill 
Ail of this equipment is packed under the pressed steel cover, with the lathe bolted 
to the platform as shown above. 


Here is the equipment that goes to make up the SpeedWay Shop: 
Spur Center Saw Table Drill Handle 
Face Plate 5 inch Circular Saw 144 inch Drill Bit 
Parting Tool 2 inch Grinding Wheel 44 inch Drill Bit 
Gouge Chisel 4 inch Cloth Buffer Tool Case 
Univ. Wrench 4 inch Wire Brush Steel Cover 
25in.x6in. Base Arbor, etc. 

The most useful thing in the world for the 
pleasure forevery boy under ninety who likes to make things, and at a price within 


Write for free copy of booklet and name of 
nearest Dealer who sells the Speedway Shop 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TOOL CO. 


1830 South 52nd Avenue Cicero, Illinois {Adjoining Chicago} 


Sales and Service in all principal cities 


Fans Were Simply 
Fans Until- 


the advent of Signal Jr. This beautiful oscillating 
fan sets a new standard of summer comfort. From the 
stately pedestal to the delicately-curved brass-finished 
blades Signal Jr. is the last word—the best word in 
electric fans. It is finished in a lovely Duco green— 
like a fine automobile. Its light weight, convenience, 
efficiency and durability make this the one fan for you, 


Signal Jr. Fan 
“Light and Airy” 


This distinctive fan has all the beauty, speed and endurance 
of a thorobred. It is the masterpiece of 30 years’ experience 
in fan design and construction. That is why it carries a two 
year guarantee of satisfactory service. Signal Jr. has a noise- 
less motor and is specially designed to distribute a maximum 
volume of air gently, unobtrusively and effectively. 

Ask your dealer to show you a Signal Jr. in action—note 
its smooth-running silence. For the office, home, the sick room 
and, especially the bedroom, this advanced fan is what you 
need. The price is only $9.75,—less than you pay for ordinary 
non-oscillating fans. If your dealer cannot supply you write 
to us, sending his name and address. Don’t take a so-called 
substitute for a Signal Jr.—there is no substitute. 


SIGNAL ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 1 F, Menominee + Michigan 
Makers of The Famous Signal Radio Accessories 
Branches In All Principal Cities 


Designed for mechanics, for all 


“handy” man anda source of constant 
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Locktite Luke seys: 


Youd look like 
tears: ’ sam hill carryin 25 
Gem 7, SPares on your car 
a aw” or is it only a auto- 
Prac Lae, mobile? But thats 
ba ay ’~ what you get all for 
ff one dollarin alittle 
XY canofLOCKTITE. 
For repairin either casins or 
tubes for keeps ina 
jiffy an without vul- 
canizinslaponalayer 
for little holes or 
bruises. But if its a 
right smart hole use @ 
two orthree layers so % 
yure dead sure it aint 
never going to blow 
out again. 


to it closer than a brother and dont shift 
around like the man without a country 
which is what a boot does. 


Your dealers got LOCKTITE cause his 
jobbers been tellin him about it for five 
years. Now you may take a week off and 
find a dealer somewheres that aint got 


A can of Locktite is 

equal to 25 spares 
The secret is the quality which is best 

there bein none better,and the fabric back 


' and if you 
do send me 
his present 
name and 
address and 
to repay 
you for this 
trouble I’Ill send you a big dollar can of 
LOCKTITE tale Li 
in you remit a dollar ; AY 
to pay for it. ochtite 
LOCKTITE PATCH COMPANY 


Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. 
Export Dept., 89 Broad St., New York City 


Locktite non-stretching _ 
Patch is strong 


thats so tough its mean. 
This fabric back keeps 
the patch from stretch- 
in thin and makes it 
stronger than Firpo sus- 
pishoned of Dempsey. 

Its extra swell for soft 
balloon casins because 
LOCKTITE bends with 


the casin bein stuck 


This big yellow dis- 
play cabinet is free 
to dealers if they 
iy their jobber 


tows do in foe mention | 


—while a patch becomes weaker 
when stretched 


“COM BINATION 
CASING & TUBE PATCH 


What Did He Do 
To Make So Much Extra Money? 


He First Sent Us a 
Coupon Like This \ 


ND then, in spite of the fact that he 
was employed by a large company, Mr. 
Noah A. Weiner of Connecticut quickly 
started on a profitable career as our local 
representative. That was fourteen years 
ago. Nearly every month since he has 
earned Curtis subscription profits; in one 
day not long ago an even $12.00! 


SETH ONT, MICH 


; 


Now, how about you? Surely you can spare 
an hour now and then, to follow the simple 
directions we will give you. You need no 
experience, no capital—only the willingness 
to TRY. Below is a coupon—mail it today. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6/3 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Extra Money is what I’m looking for. Please tell me—of course without obli- 


gation—how it can be mine. 


Name___ 
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een | 


City State 
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squads of salesmen told off to exact a cer- 
tain amount of business from each. 

“T did not stay in the city long enough to 
learn at first hand the result of these opera- 
tions, but a few months later one of the 
corporation’s salesmen came to my concern 
for a position, saying he wished to get out 
of the high-powered atmosphere of his for- 
mer employers. From him I learned the 
campaign in the Western city had been an 
artistic success but a financial failure. What 
the vice president in his stirring address 
called sales resistance had been successfully 
broken down; but the cost of the campaign 
had amounted to nearly half as much as the 
receipts. 

“Unfortunately this sort of thing has be- 
come all too common, and those who lend 
themselves to it are surely undermining all 
that big business has built up. It does not 
matter that the corporation has since got 
into financial difficulties through its ex- 
travagance; the real danger was done when 
it mistook impudence for enterprise and 
used its resources to browbeat people into 
buying its product.” 

Another gentleman, director of one of the 
Western regional banks, said much the same 
thing, but from a different angle: 

““A great deal has been written and said 
during recent years of the benefits that 
accrue to the corporation that has as stock- 
holders many of its own employes and cus- 
tomers. Toa certain extent this is true; the 
employe who owns stock in the company 
for which he works is doubtless a better 
employe, and the stock-owning customer a 
better customer. 

“But there are certain drawbacks. The 
enterprise with its stock scattered among 
people of small means, many of whom de- 
pend on it for actual living expenses, is in- 
evitably tempted to do the things that 
will insure payment of present dividends 
whether or not such payment is wise from 
a future standpoint. 

“Not long ago I made an address before 
my chamber of commerce in which I some- 
what scandalized the members by the state- 
ment that 80 per cent of the salaried people 
of the city were in an actual state of bank- 
ruptcy; that they had been tempted to 
mortgage their futures by constant offers of 
desired articles on the installment plan. I 
did not make this statement without actual 
figures on which to base my estimate.” 


High-Powered Soliciting 


The president of a New Jersey manu- 
facturing corporation with headquarters in 
New York City and branch offices in a 
dozen cities answered my questions from an 
experience of thirty-five years in harness, 
during which time he has served as bench 
workman, as road salesman, and as branch 
manager in half a dozen towns and cities. 


| Perhaps it is on account of this varied back- 


ground that his language always borders on 
the picturesque: 

“Do I think the United States will ever 
go back to the system of small individual 
enterprise? 

“Not if big business sticks to the ideas of 
the old-timers, who knew mighty well that 
they were safe only so long as they pro- 
duced and sold their stuff cheaper than the 
little fellow. But unfortunately a lot of 
whoop-la boys have managed to attach 
themselves to pay rolls in late years, and 
these fellows seem to think their mission in 
life is to keep business good by pumping 
the public full of the idea that it was born 
with a silver spoon in its mouth and that 
wishing is getting. These shouters and press 
agents and ready-letter-writers spread the 
good news that organization is the big 
thing and if the organization is all right no 
one need worry, because someone else will 
pay the bills. 

““Twenty-odd years ago I was branch 
manager for my company in a little South- 
ern city and naturally I joined up with the 
chamber of commerce. Someone had sprung 
the idea that we might become a tourist 
center and it was decided we ought to have 
an illustrated booklet telling the world of 
our river, our courthouse, our Elks building 


and our five banks with 
million dollars. The estir 
booklet designed to bring ; 
public to our midst was fj 
lars, and the president of { 
pointed committees to go 0 
and raise the money. 

“Did we get it? I’lls 
The average business man 
dollar bill a long time befor 
in those days, and after a 
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back that five hundred do} 
our power to raise. 
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The Less Obvious 


“The cheerio doctrine n 
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that much money and effor 
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The last man I intervi 
sales manager for a certain: 
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still in full possession of 
evidenced by a letter he wa 
the salesmen under him : 
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“Tf I were to ask you Wl 
competitor is,”’ the letter r 
impulse would be to name 
tion that makes the produc 
and whose salesmen call on 
we do. 

“True, that corporation 
vious competitor; but also 
every individual in the Un 
produces something to sell 
competitor. The income 
is more or less fixed; whené 
or one industry gets the lic 
business, there is so much 
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“Tf this is done by fair ¢ 
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credit than are businesslil 
ganda under the guise of ph 
we have a kick coming, be 
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IANA “‘Stuft’’ Confections have the 
sweet disposition that is the first req- 
uisite of a traveling companion. 

They are the ideal confection for picnics, motor 
trips, luncheons and all summer candy occasions. 


We originated Diana “‘Stuft”’ Confections just to 
fill this summer need. Those cooling, crispy sugar 
shells are purposely thin—to hold more of the 
imported nuts and pure fruit-jams and marma- 
lades which we make ourselves of fresh selected 
fruits. Every ingredient measures up to the Bunte 


BUNTE:- BROTHERS, Established 1876, 


_Ofhin..crispy..sugar shells Stuft.. with pure.. 
luscious fruit-jams.. nuts and Marmalades!.. 


Golden Quality Creed. For almost fifty years we 
have made candy this better way—always re- 
membering that the 1200 Bunte Golden Quality 
Candies are something for someone to eat. 


The good stores all carry Diana “‘Stuft”’ Con- 
eee in 21%, 4, 9 or 16 ounce purity jars and 
2, 3 and 5 pound tidy tins. The packages are 
air-tight. The candy reaches you as fresh as the 
day it was made. Each package contains twenty- 
one varieties. Keep some on hand all summer long. 
Look for the name ‘“‘ Bunte’’—your protection. 


World-Famous Candies, Chicago 


ANA STUFT 


Confections 


Golden Quality 
CANDIES 
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Who owns the telephone? 


For seven carefree years young John Graves worked in 
the car shops at Orenville, spending his dollars as fast as he 
earned them. Soon after his promotion to foreman, he was 
married and moved to a little white house on Orchard 
Avenue. Life was happier than ever, but spare dollars 
were not more plentiful, especially after a third member was 
added to the family. 


Then came a day when the plant superintendent showed 
John the wisdom of saving a part of his earnings, for the 
satisfaction it would bring, and for protection against emer- 
gencies and old age. He and his young wife, for the first 
time, learned the difficult art of economy, and finally they 
came to know'the joys of saving and of safe investment. 


Today John Graves, and many thousands like him, own 
the stock of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. This company is owned by more people than any 
other, and the great majority of its owners—laborers, clerks, 
housewives, business men and others—have bought it with 
their savings. As its business has grown, the number of its 
shareholders has increased until now one out of every 45 


telephone subscribers is also a stockholder. 


rN AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
§ 2 AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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DON’T BREATHE DUST or POLLEN 


Tiny Nasal Filter aids breathing. For dust 
sufferers— Hay. fever—Asthma, trades, 
travelers, motorists, etc. $1 post paid. 


NASAL FILTER CO., 
Saint Paul, Minn. 


Just 
Follow and Guide z 


Now the home-owner’s last hard job is abol- 
ished forever—no more pushing a heavy hand 


ater Bag i lawn mower ona hot day. All youneeddoisto ~ 


et follow and guide this new wonderful little 
Aueeita mountains or desert, take fe i motorized mower that runs itself — 


‘the magic water bag” with |; 
you—and have a cold drink whenever | ROBALAWN 
you want it! Appell’s South African 


South can a 


Water Bag keeps water cold in hottest The Pushless Lawn Mower 
sun by an evaporation principle made 
possible by construction of bag and 
imported flax fabric from which it is 
made. Sold by Hardware, Sport Goods 
and Department Stores. if your dealer 
cannot supply you use the coupon and 
order direct. Made by 


HIRSCH-WEIS MFG. CO., PORTLAND, OREGON, U. S. A. 
Send Appell’s Water Bags postpaid as follows: 


No. of bags__size____gal. I enclose $____ 
Send to 


Address 
I-gal. $1.25; 2-gal. "$1.50; 50; Zien 


Easy pull on starting cord and engine 
starts. Slight pull on control handleand 
mower starts. Does everything a hand 
mower will do—and more. Boy or girl 
can operate it. Cuts on hill or terrace; 
heavy or light grass. Very low cost. 
Send for free folder. Power Units, Inc., 
561 Jackson St., Jackson, Mich,, east of 
Miss. River; Cushman Motor Works, 
1001 North 21st St., Lincoln, 
Nebr., west. 


-gal. $2.00; 5-gal $2.75. 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


political parties, the offering of rewards and 
the calling in of private detective agencies, 
the arrest of the least influential and dullest 
witted of the possible suspects, the calling 
in of professional expert witnesses by one 
or both sides, and conviction or acquittal, 
either followed by heavy costs in special fees 
and a jump in the tax rate. 

But Stielow did not go to the chair in 
September. His lawyer, convinced of his 
innocence, began a series of stays and ap- 
peals; and an assistant warden at Sing 
Sing, pitying the stolid farm hand in the 
death house, interested the Humanitarian 
Cult, a group of those opposed to capital 
punishment, in the case. 

Members of the cult soon stumbled on 
some slight evidence that two wandering 
peddlers and horse traders—‘‘swamp an- 
gels,’”’ in the local idiom—Clarence O’Con- 
nell and Erwin King, might know some- 
thing of the Phelps and Wolcott murders. 
O’Connell had been convicted of robbing a 
storekeeper and now was in Auburn Prison. 
King was in jail at Little Valley on a charge 
of perjury in supporting O’Connell’s alibi, 
and there was interviewed by Mrs. Grace 
Humiston, a New York lawyer acting for 
the cult. She obtained from him a confes- 
sion that he and O’Connell had killed 
Phelps and his housekeeper. The confes- 
sion was remarkable in that it was procured 
by a woman and was made only after King 
had been warned fully of his rights and 
danger by the then surrogate of Cattaraugus 
County, Judge George Larkin, an entirely 
disinterested person and a lawyer of ability 
and standing. The confession was made, 
also, in the presence of Sheriff Nichols, and 
it checked with the known facts of the 
Orleans County murders, apparently ex- 
plaining some points never cleared up in the 
Stielow trial. King signed and swore to the 
confession before a justice of the peace. 


Within Fifteen Minutes of Death 


The Orleans County district attorney and 
the sheriff and the private detective, one of 
whom had prosecuted Stielow, the two 
others the most deadly witnesses against 
him, motored to Little Valley and took King 
back with them. 

Before starting, King told the Orleans 
County district attorney, in the presence 
of witnesses, that his confession was true; 
but somewhere on the way back he recanted 
everything, and on the following day re- 
peated his retraction before a committee of 
three disinterested citizens called in by the 
Orleans County authorities. 

Meanwhile the Stielow case had been re- 
viewed by the Court of Appeals and a mo- 


| tion for a new trial denied in February, 


1916. In June that year another applica- 
tion for a new trial was denied by Justice 
Wheeler. In July a third attempt was de- 
nied by Justice Cole, and in October a 
fourth motion for a new trial was refused 
by Justice Rodenback at a term of the Su- 
preme Court specially called by Governor 
Whitman. All the judges found that Stie- 
low had been fairly and justly convicted on 
the evidence presented. 

Once Stielow was within fifteen minutes 
of electrocution. His trousers had been slit 
up the side where the leg electrodes are ap- 
plied, the chaplain was with him, and the au- 
dience was waiting in the ghastly death 
chamber, when a stay of execution granted 
by Justice Guy was delivered into the war- 
den’s hands. The execution had been sched- 
uled for an earlier hour; butas preparations 
were being completed a telephone call came 
from New York, the voice purporting to be 
that of Justice Guy of the Supreme Court. 
The warden was not familiar with the jus- 
tice’s voice, but a mutual friend who was 
with the jurist at the moment took the tele- 
phone and vouched to the warden that the 
message was genuine. The warden then 
agreed to postpone the execution until the 
final minute permitted by Stielow’s latest 
sentence, or until the actual paper could be 
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An Unconvincing C 
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them shot her through the glass door. They 
heard a scream. 

If the confession is to be credited, the two 
men returned to the search for the money, 
utterly indifferent to the woman who fled 
screaming into the night. They had no 
knowledge that she even had been hit. 
Presumably her cries would arouse the 
neighborhood, but they let her go and gave 
all their attention to the bureau. 

Miss Wolcott had passed within a few 
feet of Stielow as she fled. Stielow was 
carrying a lighted lamp and wore no dis- 
guise. His very bulk of 240 pounds would 
have identified him, if nothing else. It was 
incredible that she should fail to recognize 
such a man, who had been working under 
her eyes for ten days. Yet the confession 
asked the jury to believe that the house- 
keeper fied directly to the home of her 
slayer for sanctuary, crying out to him by 
name to open his door to her, knowing, as 
she must have, that he was not there, but in 
the house from which she had run. 

At the least calculation it would have 
taken an expert cracksman ten minutes to 
make the search of Phelps’ bedroom de- 
tailed in the confession. Yet when Stielow 
and Green emerged from the Phelps house 
after finding the money, Stielow is supposed 
to have heard Miss Wolcott crying “‘ Char- 
ley, please let mein; I am dying,” and beat- 
ing on the front door of the tenant house. 


The Pertinent Question 


Stielow and Green could not have known 
it, but Miss Wolcott had been shot through 
the heart with a ragged, mushroomed bullet, 
causing hemorrhage into the pericardium 
sac and collapse of the left lung. Yet this 
woman of fifty is credited with having run 
a distance of 275 feet after she was shot, 
and at least ten minutes later was scream- 
ing loud enough to be understood distinctly 
350 feet away. 

No one, apparently, ever had measured 
the distance from the floor to the hole in the 
glass and compared it with the supposed 
facts. The Chinese have a proverb that a 
grain of sand may hide a mountain, and 


| American lawyers are familiar with the old 
| story of the A. & Z and the B. & Y. rail- 


roads. This was in the early days of Amer- 
ican railroading, before the advent of many 
safety appliances. Thetworailroads crossed 
at a grade where a watchman was main- 
tained, but it was stipulated by mutual 
agreement that for one half hour before and 
after a fast A. & Z. night train was due at 
the crossing, the crossing should be kept 
clear of all B. & Y. traffic, this in order that 
the passenger train should not be under the 
necessity of stopping. 

But one night a B. & Y. freight train 
broke down on the crossing too late to warn 
the A. & Z. express by telegraph. The 
watchman, an old negro, seized his red 
lantern and hurried down the A. & Z. tracks. 
He was a mile below the crossing when the 
express swung around a curve. Although 
he waved his lantern frantically, the train 
roared past, crashed into the wreck at the 
crossing and several persons were killed and 
injured. 

The victims and their heirs brought suit 
against the A. & Z. That railroad entered a 
demurrer. The responsibility rested with 
the B. & Y., which had contracted to keep 
the crossing clear. The B. & Y. answered 
that the watchman had flagged the passen- 
ger train at an ample distance from the 
crossing and that the responsibility rested 
with the A. & Z., whose employes had ig- 


| nored the signal. 


The issue went to trial. The A. & Z. 
counsel accused the watchman of having 
been asleep, of never having run down the 
track; but the grilling cross-examination 
failed to shake the simple old negro in one 
detail of his story. Always it was the same, 
and bore the ring of truth. The A. & Z. lost 
the suit. 

One of the counsel for the B. & Y., who 
privately suspected all along that the watch- 
man had lied, but who admired the skill 
with which he had foiled the opposing coun- 
sel, took the old man aside after the trial. 
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“Uncle Pete, you certainly showed those 
A. & Z. lawyers up,” he flattered the wit- 
ness, “I don’t know as I ever saw a better 
witness; but just between you and me, you 
were asleep, weren’t you?” 

“Boss, I done just. what I said I done, 
word for word,” Uncle Pete protested; 
“but I sure was skeered one of you fool 
lawyers would ask me was that lantern lit.” 

No one had asked “Was that lantern 
lit?”’ in the Stielow trial. According to the 
confession, Miss Wolcott was outside, the 
door closed behind her, when shot. The 
hole in the glass showed plainly that the 
bullet had gone through on a line, not on an 
angle. The course of the bullet also indi- 
cated a straight line through the body. 
The door opened inward. When closed, the 
distance to the end of the threshold was less 
than two inches. No one could stand on 
the threshold and close the door. 

The bullet hole in the glass was exactly 
three feet eight and a half inches from the 
floor. Miss Wolcott was half an inch less 
than five feet tall. There was a drop of four 
and a half inches from the threshold to the 
first step, four inches more to the second 
step, nine more to the ground. Once she 
was outside and the door closed, a bullet 
could not have hit her below the shoulder. 
Moreover, her footprints in the snow had 
shown that she had leaped off the steps at 
right angles, close to the house, as if dodg- 
ing. The height of the wound in her body 
was exactly that of the distance from the 
kitchen floor to the hole in the glass. The 
conclusion was irresistible that she was shot 
while the door was partly open and she still 
was on the level of the kitchen floor, or at 
the very moment of leaving it and turning 
to leap from the steps; and that whoever 
fired the shot was not pursuing her, as 
Stielow’s confession recited, but was stand- 
ing behind the partly opened kitchen door, 
over the body of Phelps. 

More flaws in the state’s case and new 
corroborations of Stielow’s defense, all 
highly pertinent to the case but not vital to 
this recital, accumulated. 

Waite and Bond left the examination of 
the firearms expert’s testimony to the last. 
Stielow’s revolver and the mortal bullets 
were in their possession. The only evidence 
concerning thecartridgeswas Nelson Green’s 
statement that he had seen a red box, half 
full of shells, stamped with a letter U in the 
center, in a bureau drawer at Stielow’s; 
and the expert’s testimony that the bullets 
were discharged by a .22 caliber, rim fire, 
U.M.C. short, black powder, now obsolete 
cartridge, and that he meant by “‘obsolete”’ 
that they had not been manufactured for 
seven years and long since had disappeared 
from the open market. 


Firing Tests 


After asking for such cartridges in cross- 
roads stores and other backwaters of trade 
and not finding them, Waite applied to the 
cartridge company, at. Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, and was provided with a box of 
cartridges identical in bullet and the num- 
ber of grains of black powder with those 
described. 

Firing tests were made in the Third 
Branch Station of the New York Detective 
Bureau in the presence of Captain Jones, 
the department’s revolver expert; Dr. Otto 
Schultz, police surgeon; Inspector Faurot, 
Bond, Waite and others. Before firing, the 
revolver was handed to Captain Jones and 
his opinion asked as to how long a time had 
elapsed since it was fired. 

“Certainly not in three or four years, 
apparently a longer time,’’ Jones said, after 
he had examined the heavy incrustations in 
the barrel, discolored with age. According 
to Stielow, the gun had not been used in 
seven years. 

The first test was made by placing a sheet 
of paper over the Stielow gun and firing one 
of the black-powder cartridges. Instead of 
no leakage of gases at the breech end of the 


barrel, as testified, the paper was set afire. | 


The first test bullet had been fired into 


bales of cotton batting, the customary | 
method of recovering a trial bullet. In the | 
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re Brick fone 
at YOUR Price 


OUR brick home need cost 
no more than the lowest 
priced type of construction. 


New methods of laying brick have 
created walls that use fewer brick 
and are strong, safe and dry. 
They give a range in price that 
meets every purse. All have the 
same beautiful exteriors as the 
finest brick homes. All have the 
ability of burned clay to last for 
centuries without painting or re- 
pair. Write for literature on 
newest uses of Common Brick. 


At any of the addresses listed below you 
will find men of practical experience who 
will gladly explain the several types of 
brick walls developed by this association. 
They will help you secure bids that, again, 
smash the fallacy that brick is expensive 


These Books and Plans 
Have Helped Thousands 


You may find exactly the home you want 
among the 120 shown in our two plan 
books—‘‘ Your Next Home”’ and *‘The 
Home You Can Afford.’’ (10c each) 
Plans at nominal cost for every home 
shown. ‘Brick, How to Build and Esti- 
mate’’ isa hand-book on brick construc- 
tion invaluable to home builders. 
Describes various types of brick walls. 
(5c a copy). “‘Skintled Brickwork” 
shows latest effects in rough texture walls 
(15¢ a copy). Send 60c for all four books. 
“Brick Silos—and How to Build Them.” 
A complete text book on most economical 
type silos—10c. 


The 


Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association of America 


2153 Guarantee Title Building 
Cleveland 

Chicago . Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. « 404 Penobscot Bldg. 
Hartford, Conn. . . . 226 Pearl St 
Los Angeles + « 342 Douglas Bldg. 
Nashyille, Tenn. . Harry Nichol Bldg. 
New Orleans, La. 904 Carondelet Bldg 
New York City 

1710 Grand Central Terminal Bldg. 
Philadelphia . . . City Centre Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. . . . 310 Lewis Bldg. 
San Francisco . . 811 Sharon Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. 524 Burke Bldg. 
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The Common Brick Mfrs. Assn. of America 
2153 Guarantee Title Bldg., Cleveland | 
Enclosed find __cents. Send books checked. | 
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second test the Stielow gun was fired into 
a pail containing water and cotton, the 
method the expert described. Captain Jones 
then cleaned the gun barrel and fired a 
third test. 

The first and second test bullets were 
replicas. Even to the naked eye, they ob- 
viously had not come from the same barrel 
as the bullets from the bodies. The mortal 
bullets were clean and lightly marked, the 
products of a clean barrel. The first two 
test bullets were deeply gnawed and gouged 
by the fouled barrel of the Stielow gun. 
The third test bullet, fired after Captain 
Jones had cleaned the barrel, was a dupli- 
cate of the first two in land and groove 
markings except that it was not so deeply 
bitten. 

The two sets of bullets were taken to an 
optical plant at Rochester for scientific 
examination by Max Poser, an expert in 
microscopie research. The results were 
startling. Neither Mr. Poser nor anyone 
else could find a trace of the peculiar 
scratches which had doomed Stielow, either 
under high or low power lens; but this was 
negative evidence. 
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It was a long story, and well into it there 
befell a dramatic dénouement. 

“‘T dropped the reins and had to get out 
and untangle them,” King droned on, “‘and 
O’Connell got sore and called me a 
but I didn’t tell her that.” 

Neither Bond nor Waite blinked an eye- 
lid, and King talked on. They let him 
finish. His questioning was renewed from 
time to time; then on June seventh he was 
confronted with his ‘‘but I didn’t tell her 
that. 

“Come back after supper and I’ll come 
clean,’ King promised. When they re- 
turned he greeted them with, ‘‘ Well, me 
and O’Connell did it.’””, He was sworn and 
began. This final confession differed in de- 
tails from the one he had made to Mrs. 
Humiston, every change checking with the 
facts known to Bond and Waite. It ex- 
plained the motive, all the incidents that 
led up to the planning of the crime, how it 
was carried out, the exact amount of money 
obtained and how it was disposed of. 

King and O’Connell had been told that 
Phelps was an old bachelor miser. They 
knew nothing of Miss Wolcott’s presence, 
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and she already had retired when they 
reached the house. They waited until 
Phelps went into his bedroom and began 
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One of the lands on the murder bullets 
was abnormal, equaling the combined 
widths of two normal lands and one groove. 
There were five lands and five grooves, all 
normal, on the test bullets from Stielow’s 
gun. The land and groove measurements, 
the rate of pitch and other characteristics 
of a Young America .22 caliber revolver were 
present in both sets of bullets. This model 
of gun has five lands and five grooves. The 
killing of Phelps and his housekeeper pat- 
ently had been done with a defective gun 
of this model. The rifling tool presumably 
had broken or the rifler had failed to com- 
plete his operation, and the error had 
escaped the inspector’s notice. The dis- 
tinction between the two sets of bullets was 
as glaring as two contrasting cattle brands 
to a round-up crew. There could be no 
possible mistake here. 

The micrometer completed the evidence. 
When the bore diameter of the Stielow gun 
barrel and that of the mortal bullets were 
compared, the bullets were found to be 
.0018 of an inch smaller. These were not 
opinions; they were facts. 

Bond and Waite had no further doubts 
that Stielow was innocent. Then who was 
guilty? Suspicion naturally attached to 
Erwin King in the investigators’ minds. 
King and O’Connell admittedly were not 
far from West Shelby on the night of the 
murder. King now was in jail again at 
Little Valley. Bond and Waite saw him 
there and asked him to repeat, as best he 
could remember, his confession to Mrs. 
Humiston, later repudiated. 

In recounting the story, King prefaced or 
suffixed every sentence with “I told her,’ 
or ‘‘Then I told her,” or “‘That was what I 
told her.’”’ He told of leaving the barge- 
men’s hotel at Knowlesville on the Sunday 
afternoon, proceeding to Medina, meeting 
O’Connell there; of driving with O’Connell 
by team to West Shelby, leaving the rig 
there and walking to the Phelps farm; of 
| having a quart of whisky and drinking 
freely. 


disrobing before knocking. According to 
the Stielow confession, he and Green had 
waited until Phelps was in bed and the 
light out. King’s account explained the 
testimony at the trial that Phelps’ bed indi- 
cated that he had got no farther than to sit 
down on the bedside to remove his trousers 
when the knock came. 

King related that after Phelps had been 
shot down, he and O’Connell were dum- 
founded to see a woman rush through the 
kitchen. O’Connell, standing behind the 
partly ajar kitchen door, watching Phelps 
for signs of life, fired through the door as 
she passed, just as Waite had deduced from 
the measurements. 


The Grand Jury’s Report 


They had followed her outside, of course, 
King explained, panic-stricken by her 
screams, and saw her fall on the doorstep of 
a house across the road and become silent. 
Stealing up, they satisfied themselves that 
she would scream no more, heard no noises 
and saw no lights in the house, so returned 
to the Phelps home and searched until they 
found the money. 

O’Connell was confronted with the King 
confession and maintained his innocence. 
He was at the farm of Charles Lasky near 
Barre, ill all that day and night, he insisted. 
But Frank Lasky admitted having seen 
O’Connell in Medina that Sunday night, 
and Charles Lasky told of his guest driving 
away in the afternoon and returning some 
time after midnight. The next morning 
about nine o’clock, as O’Connell was break- 
fasting, he told Charles Lasky that Phelps 
and a woman had been murdered by robbers 
the night before. 

So King was charged formally by Mr. 
Bond with the murder of Charles B. Phelps 
and Margaret Wolcott. In accordance with 
law, the court directed that a plea of not 
guilty be entered and the evidence sub- 
mitted to the grand jury then in session. 

(Continued on Page 197) 
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Are designed and built specially for each make | 
and model of automobile — they meet the 
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the most advanced principle of carburetion. 


Equip any automobile with a Stromberg Car- 
buretor—there’s an immediate and mighty im- 
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Exclusive Johnson features give a flexibility of operation 
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Yet the complete weight of the John- 
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batteries or other extras to carry. 

* * * 

Get into the boat and see for yourself. 

Go to the nearest Johnson dealer—he 
will be glad to give you a free demon- 
stration. 

If you don’t know him, mail us the 
attached coupon and we will send you 
his name and a 1925 Johnson catalog. 
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(Continued from Page 194) 

The grand jury sat for three days that 
week, hearing all the evidence recited here 
and much more, which space does not per- 
mit relating. King stood unwaveringly by 
his confession. 

“You know pretty well if what you told 
us last night is true, you would have to go 
to the electric chair,’’ one of the jurors 
warned him. , ‘Do you want to die?”’ 

“No, sir; no man wants to die,” King 
replied. 

“You know this will send you there?” % 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“Stielow is going free and you are going 
to take his place?”’ 

“Yes, sir.¥ 

The grand jury, by a vote said to have 
been fourteen to seven, reported that it had 
“nothing to report.” It had, in other words, 
refused to indict. 

“T am fully of the belief that the grand 
jury, under ordinary circumstances, would 
have indicted on evidence less strong,’”’ Mr. 
Bond said in his final report; “but the cir- 
cumstances surrounding this case were ex- 
traordinary to a degree and the failure of 
the jury to consider the evidence solely on 
its merits indicated that the members were 
actuated by considerations purely personal 
and local.’’ The report closed with the 
deliberate opinion that Stielow was in- 
nocent and King and O’Connell guilty. The 
governor studied the report and pardoned 
Stielow and Green. After three years of 
almost continuous trial and probe, only 
this was established certainly: Charles B. 
Phelps and Margaret Wolcott were dead. 


A Curious Americanism 


The professional expert witness, like the 
temporary-insanity defense in murder and 
the sob sisters of the press table, is a 
curious Americanism. The expert must 
first qualify; that is, he must satisfy the 
court that he has a special or technical 
knowledge of the subject before the court 
superior to the knowledge and experience of 
laymen. There being no practical test of 
the extent and genuineness of this knowl- 
edge, mere plausible assertion may suffice. 
Once qualified, the expert may express an 
opinion, where all ordinary witnesses are 
held rigidly to statements of fact. The 
facts of the case will be hotly disputed, but 
the opinion will reach the jury uncontested 
unless the opposing counsel does one of 
three things. He may depend upon his 
own wits to trip up the expert in cross- 
examination. This will be particularly diffi- 
cult if the witness is a professional of long 
experience in fencing with lawyers. Or he 
may make an intensive and exhaustive 
study of the subject and hope to confound 
the expert by his own expertness. But 
much simpler and more effective, if counsel 
has the money to spend, is the hiring of 
other experts to dispute the first expert’s 
testimony. 

It is notorious, of course, that a number 
of men in the United States of greater or 
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less familiarity with such subjects as fire- 
arms and handwriting are making a sub- 
stantial living by giving expert opinions in 
criminal trials for fees, usually of fifty dol- 
lars a day and expenses, sometimes much 
higher. 

Three years ago a man was arrested and 
charged with killing another in a drunken 
row in a speak-easy. The police obtained 
a confession, which the prisoner later repu- 
diated. 

Opposed by able legal talent at the 
trial, the prosecuting attorney employed a 
witness who qualified as an authority on 
firearms and ammunition. He testified 
that he had determined by micrometer and 
microscopic tests that the bullet in evidence 
had ‘been fired from the gun admittedly 
owned by the prisoner. 


Back on the Trail 


On cross-examination, counsel for the 
defense developed that the “microscope” 
was an ordinary single or double lens pocket 
magnifier, and that the ‘‘micrometer”’ was 
an inside and outside caliper rule graduated 
to one-sixty-fourth of an inch—tools as 
adequate to the task as a tape measure and 
a pair of horn-rimmed glasses. 

“Have you ever spent any time in a 
factory where revolvers are made?”’ the 
expert was asked. 

“Yes, sir, I have been through the —— 
plant,”’ he replied. 

“Please describe to the jury how revolver 
barrels are made.’ 

“They are cast in molds.” 

“Shades of Samuel Colt and Eliphalet 
Remington!” exclaimed R. E. Herrick in 
Arms and the Man, the organ of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. 

If the expert happens to believe in the 
innocence or guilt, as the case may be, of 
the accused he is testifying for or against, 
his lack of exact knowledge is less revolting; 
but justice is no less outraged if he is not 
the expert he pretends to be and his opinion 
is not grounded upon scientifically exact 
knowledge. Otherwise his opinion of the 
prisoner’s innocence or guilt is worth no 
more than that of the first man in thestreet. 


Mr. Waite pondered over the disquieting 
disclosures of the Stielow case. Was it pos- 
sible to reach any reasonably sound conclu- 
sion about the gun from which a given bullet 
was fired? The Stielow case had demon- 
strated that some guns mark a bullet dis- 
tinctly, but how far was this true? Mr. 
Waite had only a casual acquaintance with 
firearms, himself. The war came on and he 
was busy on government work, but in oc- 
casional free moments he fired small arms, 
recovering the bullets and comparing them. 
Apparently there always were differences, 
but were the differences the ordered results 
of discernible causes, or merely capricious? 
He read up on ballistics and when his war 
work ended he took up the trail in earnest. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles by 
Mr. Stout. The second will appear in an early issue. 
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Archie Bald is Getting Good 
By DICK WICK HALL 


ES be Glad when Spring is All Over and 
the boys down at the Garage gets through 
Making Poetry. They’ve got Lizzie most 
wore out, backing her up in the Corner and 
Stepping on Her and using enough Gas to 
get to Los Angeles and have a Good Time. 
I guess that must be why Gas always Goes 
Up in the Spring—when the Poets all get 
their cars out and go to Grinding out 
Poetry. 

The Reptyle Kid ain’t doing so well as he 
was. He monkeys with the Spark Plugs too 
much, taking out one and then another, 
experimenting and trying to invent some 
New Kind of Poetry, but he does pretty 
well when it’s hitting on all Four. I heard 
him the other day, running on all four, and 
he was going as Smooth as old Maud G., 
something like this: 


“Spring Time is a Pretty Good Time 
When it gets Too Warm for Snow— 
(It never Snows here anyway) 

When the World all Runs in Rhyme 
And Every Thing Wants to Grow.” 


The Reptyle Kid never tried to make no 
Garden or he would know different, but it 
sounds good. Then he disconnected the 
3rd Spark Plug and got off something like 
this: 

“He, Hoe, Boys, 
I like the Spring, 
It makes Me Sing 
About the Joys 
That Summer Brings.” 


Sounded like a Single Footer or a Horse 
with the String Halt. He’d better stick on 
all Four. Just about then the Easy Money 
Man, Archie Bald Doveface, come in. 
Archie Bald is our only Allowance Man and 
Gets Money from his Folks Back East, 
without working for it. Chloride Kate says 
you have got to make a Lot of Allowances 
for him, but he is Educated and His Money 
is Good as long as he don’t Pull no Rough 
Stuff around here, which would be foolish 
for him to do, being out here for His Health 
like he is. 

Archie Bald don’t have Nothing to do 
and has been Practicing Making Poetry a 
good deal lately, and when the Reptyle Kid 
got through with his Morning Exercises, 
Archie Bald says Let Me show You what I 
Can Do. 

That Boy is Getting Good, no Mistake 
about that. He cranked Lizzie up and 
Tuned Her up a little and Set there and 


| Reeled this all off without ever missing an 


explosion or using the Ear Plugs Once. 
That shows what an Education will do, 
even on Raw Material like Archie Bald. 
This is the Piece he Made Up and Spoke: 


“Come, Listen to My Poem— 
A little Gas Station Piece, 
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It will Rest your Tired Feelings 
And Help you Forget the Grease. 


“T’m Not any Famous Poet 
« Nor much of a Hand at Rhyme— 
You Keep your Foot on the Engine 
And I'll Keep the Words in Rhyme. 


“T’m only a Tin Lizzie Poet, 
And trying Hard to Do My Part— 
Steady on the Gas or I'll get 
The Horse behind the Cart. 


“The Nights are Filled with Music 
And I can Rest Myself All Day; 
While the rest of you are Working— 
I’m Dreaming about Broadway.” 


That’s what I call Fast and Smooth 
Work, grinding out Stuff like that as Easy as 
Archie Bald does. He ought to have madea 
Business of being a Poet instead of an Allow- 
ance Man. After I had got that all Wrote 
Down and caught up with him, he loosened 
the 4th Spark Plug and Made Up this One: 


“Take her Up Tenderly, 
Lift Her with Care, 
Fashioned So Slenderly, 
Young & So Fair. 
One More Unfortunate _ 


This is as Far as he got with that one. 
Chloride Kate had come out of the Lunch 
Counter to Listen to him and she Thought 
he was Making Fun of Her and she Knocked 
Him out of the Car with a Monkey Wrench. 
She Knocked all the Poetry out of Him at 
the Same Time I think, because he couldn’t 
get in Tune again to finish it, after we had 
Persuaded Kate it was some one Else he 
was Talking about Back Hast and Not Her. 

Archie Bald said he would give us One 
More if we would get Chloride Kate out of 
the Garage and Lock the Doors, which we 
did, and when we got the Engine going 
Good, he Made Up this one and Sung It: 


“T am Sick of Going Bare Foot on this Dried 
Up Desert Dirt, 
And this Arizona Sunshine Burns My 
Hide beneath My Shirt; 
When the wind Blows through the Cactus, I 
can seem to Hear it Say: 
‘Come you Back, you Archie Baldy, Come on 
Back to old Broadway! 
Come on Back to Old Broadway, 
Where the Chorus Girlies Play— 
Can’t You Hear them all a Calling 
From Salome to Old Broadway? 
Oh the Road to old Broadway, 
How I long for it Today— 
Or a Ticket reading to New York, 
From Salome, via Santa Fe!’”’ 


Ain’t that a Hum Dinger? Archie Bald 
is Sure Some Wizard at Poetry, and all the 
Boys around Town are singing it Now. 
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Here is the “last word” in trunks! So per- 
fect in balance, so easy in action, a child 
can open and close it. A revolutionary 
|\Wheary invention—a one-piece base; 
swinging drawer section; and an automatic 
‘supporting roller—makes the Wardrola 
instantly accessible. None of the severe tug 
and strain in opening and closing that you 
dread, taxing strength and endangering 
rug or floor. 


‘A turn of the key, a gentle push and the 
drawer section ro//s open. Automatically a 
roller drops into place, supporting the open 
ysection, permitting it to be rolled easily 
“back and forth. In closing the trunk the 
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roller automatically disappears and the 
drawer section glides e asily into place upon 
a ball bearing support in the base of the 
trunk. Then, the simple action of pressing 
the lock draws the trunk tightly closed at 
bottom and top—dust-proof, moisture- 
proof, one solid unit. 


The Wardrola is the ultimate trunk. Built 
on the famous Wheary principle, “Rigid 
Tested” construction, it will stand up 
under unbelievable strains—in beauty It 
leaves nothing to be desired. But its 
amazing ease of operation is what you can 
not do without. See the Wardrola and 
you'll buy no other trunk. 


The Wheary Wardrola is made in a variety of 
sizes, styles and models at moderate pricings 


AMER ERCGAS? (R.E NobesiT 


Why you should own 
a Wardrola 


The Secret of the Wardrola: The automatic roller 
support gives the Wardrola its effortless ease of op- 
eration. This support will sustain a weight far in ex- 
cess of ordinary requirements without affecting the 
smooth movement. 


The Duplex Lock: An exclusive Wheary feature. It 
locks the Wardrola at top and bottom in one opera- 
tion. Face of lock is flush, rivets and tumbler cannot 
be tampered with. Contains Wheary sealing slot. 


Wheary Continuous Hinge: Instead of 2 or 3 small 
hinges the Wardrola is hinged the whole length of 
the trunk, giving a perfect swinging balance. 


Solid Base: Tremendous strength is given the Ward- 
rola at a point where most trunks are weakest. The 
base is an unbroken unit—a most important improve- 
ment—the Wardrola stands solidly on the floor with- 
out danger of tipping when open. Dust cannot get in 
or water seep through. It contains an auxiliary pack- 
ing compartment. 


Double-Locking Drawers: Turning the key in the 
top drawer locks all drawers, on both sides of each 
drawer. They are held tight and rigid, with no wob- 
bling or loose play. 


Dust-proof Joining: This continuous reinforcement 
at top and front has a concealed moulded rubber 
packing, making the Wardrola absolutely dust-proof 
when closed. 


Cushioned Top: Of famous Wheary design, exqui- 
sitely covered in silks and velours, prevents the wrin- 
kling of the daintiest apparel. 


Interior Appointments: Packing capacity is maxi- 
mum due to scientific space distribution and drawer 
arrangement. The complete garment section, remov- 
able shoe box, laundry bag, hat box, specially de- 
signed drawers, etc., make the Wardrola the finest 
travel convenience possible to build, as well as a very 
useful household utility every day in the year. Lin- 
ings in rich, exclusive patterns of beautiful silks and 
washable fabrics. Exterior coverings are of hard vul- 
canized fibre, or Dupont ‘‘Duckoid’’ the strongest 
wear-resisting covering possible to weave. 


See your dealer 
or mail this coupon NOW! 


WHEARY TRUNK COMPANY 
Racine, Wisconsin 


For 
Dealérs 


O 


Send catalog and price list of Wheary 
Wardrolas. 


For 
Public Send illustrated booklet of Wheary 
[et Wardrolas and name of nearest 


dealer. 
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Angeles—San Francisco. 
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Apply to Company offices at 
No. 1 Broadway, New York; 
460 Market St., San Francisco; 
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THE QUICK AND EASY WAY 


A perfect bed. 


Frame constructed of pressed steel, 


all parts attached. Only Mattress Fabric with sup- 


porting elements 
complete unit. N 


and resting surface woven into one 
ot the canvas cot type but a real sag- 


less spring mattress. CAN’T TANGLE OR KINK. 


Waterproof tent. 


Outfit set up orcollapsed in 3 minutes. 


NO BEDS TO TOTE. NO STAKES TO DRIVE. 


Furnished either 


set up with or detached from car. 


FROM FACTORY TO YOU. 


For 1925 Catalogue 


L. F. SCHILLING 


address Dept. F. 
CO., Salem, 0. 


Brace your Ford fenders with A. R. G. 
f Braces and keep them from sagging and 
rattling. Improve the appearance of car 
and make it last longer. Helps you to get 


more when y 


ou “trade-in.” 


AYE FENDER BRACES 


Install A. R. G. 
never regret it. 
Front Brace $2 


REAR BRACES 


Fit 


Hold fenders 
solid. Long 
wearing. 
Made of 


Braces, front and rear. You will 
Absolutely necessary on Ford cars. 
-50. Rear Braces, $2.50 per pair. 
Both front and rear for 
$5. At dealers’ or post- 
paid on receipt of price. 
Money-back guarantee. 

DEALERS—Write for 

information. 


A. R. G. AUXILIARY 
SPRING CO., INC. 


Dept. P, Birmingham, Ala. 
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WHERE HAS MY LITTLE DOG 
GONE? 


(Continued from Page 17) 


have plenty of dogs to sell; but if you 
should ask one of them about a breed not 
represented in his collection, he would 
promise to producea good specimen in short 
order—and keep his promise too. 

At the time of a show on Long Island, the 
police learned that a man had rented a cel- 
lar beneath a store building and unloaded 
into it about a dozen dogs, representing as 
many breeds and an equally wide range of 
ages. They believed every one of the dogs 
in the man’s possession was a stolen cap- 
tive, but they had no way of proving their 
belief. If he had raised them himself, some 
of the animals might have been expected to 
show traces of having been whelped in the 
same litter; but all of them were as much 
strangers to one another as they were to 
their captor. 

In assembling that collection he must 
have employed many of the tricks of the 
dog thief, or at least showed confederates 
the ways of his kind. Many of these thieves 
watch the newspapers for advertisements 
offering a reward for the dog they have 
stolen. If the dog is licensed, they get the 
name of the owner by telephoning the li- 
cense bureau in question. The majority of 
these bureaus prefer to give this informa- 
tion to anyone who inquires, knowing that 
most persons would gladly pay ransoms for 
the recovery of lost dogs. Usually an owner 
is tremendously relieved when he can get in 
touch with the person who has his pet. 


Lost, Strayed or Stolen 


There was one New Yorker, a profes- 
sional gambler, who lost his dog, which was 
about the only object in the world for which 
he maintained a sincere affection. His first 
impulse when he learned the dog had disap- 
peared while a servant was giving it an air- 
ing was to get drunk, and he did. Then he 
placed an advertisement in the newspapers 
offering a reward of five hundred dollars. 
Then, through one of the agencies in New 
York devoted to the welfare of animals, he 
was placed in touch with the dog-finding 
detective—who admits that he more often 
fails to find them than not—and was as- 
sured his reward, double the intrinsic value 
of his dog, would almost certainly bring 
about the restoration of the animal. Within 
twelve hours there was a telephone call. 
The owner was directed to bring his five 
hundred dollars to an address within two 
blocks of where he lived. The detective 
went with him and recognized the man who 
claimed the reward as one whose path he 
had crossed several times before. They 
took the dog, frantic with delight over the 
caresses of fingers delicately strong from 
manipulating the paraphernalia of gam- 
bling, but they did not pay the reward. 

“Try to get it!”’ dared the detective. 

“You think you’re smart, dontcha?”’ re- 
torted the thief, but he made no other 
protest. 

““Where’d you buy this dog?”’ the detec- 
tive asked his client. 

“Him? Oh, I played poker with his 
owner.” 

Sometimes the theft of a dog is a cold- 
blooded act of revenge; again it may rep- 
resent the exasperation of a neighbor tired 
of hearing a badly mannered dog howl and 
bark. That seems to have been the cause 
of the kidnaping of a shepherd collie in Con- 
neeticut. His mistress was a secretary and 
her distress reacted on her work, and conse- 
quently on her employer. Anyway, the 
legal and investigating resources of the 
huge organization were set on the trail of 
the missing dog. He was found at a dog 
hotel in New York, a boarding house where 
pets may be left with a certainty of good 
care while owners go away to places where 
they may not readily take their dogs. 

The man who had placed this collie there 
to board was found and arrested. He con- 
fessed that he had left the dog there, but 


swore that a man had hired him to take the 


dog. Then he was released in one thousand 
dollars bail. The man he named was a 
neighbor of the dog’s owner. Asif to testify 
further as to the truth of his story, the man 
who had been caught in possession of the 
dog then filed suit against the animal’s mis- 
tress, charging false arrest and asking 
twenty-five thousand dollars. As for the 
man on whose order the dog was said to 
have been taken, he is supposed to have 
been acting as one of a committee of neigh- 
bors who were weary of having their cats 
chased, their sleep disturbed and their gar- 
dens treated as treasure islands. Blood 
feuds have come from less. 

Not all dogs that disappear from their 
family firesides are stolen. Many of them 
just amble off in search of adventure and 
forget the way back home. Somerun away. 
Alf Loyal has had a troupe of performing 
dogs for many years. He believes in the 
superiority of French poodles—caniches— 
as some men believe in the Giants or 
dahlias or the National Guard. 

Most of the year his dogs are to be seen 
performing in one of the largest of the cir- 
cuses. They leap from a springboard, turn 
back flips and front ones and do other things 
that would balk’a human tumbler, going 


through much of their act almost without | 


commands. In Pittsburgh, Bianca, a white 
poodle, got through her performance beau- 
tifully right up to the point where she, with 
an American flag fluttering from a socket 
strapped to her back, was to have leaped 
through a paper hoop held a bit higher than 
the other dogs wearing other flags had been 
able to jump. Bianca made her leap all 
right, but when she landed in the sawdust 
she was having a violent fit. As she came 
out of it she showed great mortification, for 
the other dogs were having a general fight. 
She dashed from the ring, a streak of white, 
throwing out a cloud of sawdust as she ran, 
into one of the dressing tents to cower be- 
hind a trunk. If she had been left alone to 
recover her normal aplomb, there would 
have been no trouble. But a couple of 
zealous prop men rushed in with widespread 
arms and began a noisy effort to close in on 
her. Bianca took one frightened look, put 
her nose under the canvas wall, dug her 


hind legs into the turf and was gone. Other, 


circus employes saw her go, the American 
flag still fluttering from the harness that 
held it in place. It should not have taken 
a great deal of reasoning power by the per- 
son who found her to have determined that 
she belonged to the circus; but she never 
came back, and Alf Loyal never has seen 
her since, though his heart jumps every 
time he sees a white poodle. Her brown 
understudy never will be as good as Bianca. 


A Dog’s Roof Garden 


Loyal believes his dog is being sheltered 
by one of those people who are persuaded 
that trained dogs are taught by punish- 
ments. That belief, as far as Loyal is con- 
cerned, is discredited completely by the 
worshipful attitude of his dogs toward him. 
There is Toque, who is sixteen, blind, and 
crippled with rheumatism. He sits with his 
head against his master’s knee in their 
dressing room, keeping his unseeing eyes 
turned upward in the direction that beloved 
voice comes from. All the time his short 
tail describes an ecstatic are. When the 
voice stops the tail stops. You do not get 
that sort of devotion with cruelty. 

There is a hotel proprietor in New York 
who has an affection for dogs like that which 
ties Alf Loyal for life to a circus. This man 
has built a runway on the roof of his hotel 
for dogs. A guest who wishes to keep a 
dog in his rooms may do so, as a matter of 
course, whether the animal be a satiny 
little Pomeranian or an Irish wolfhound. 
If other guests object, they are given, some- 
what coldly, the address of a hotel not far 
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away, where dogs are not allowed above the 
basement. But in this place where dogs are 
so completely welcome, the zenith of their 
influence is to be seen in the dining room, 
where the head waiter in person hands to 
each departing diner who has a dog a plate 
bearing the food of that dog—bread and 
milk for the little dog on a diet, raw chopped 
meat for the Airedale in 812, a carefully 
cooked chop for an aged Pom. 

Most of those dogs that live in hotels 
with their masters and mistresses were 
bought when they were in style; but a dog 
that goes out of fashion usually has a hold 
on intangible fibers of affection such as is 
not possible for a mere garment that has 
ceased to be stylish to exercise, and so the 
unfashionable dog keeps his home. 

The popularity of the German shepherd, 
the so-called police dog, was almost un- 
rivaled a few years after the war. At the 
moment, the wire-haired fox terrier is the 
dog easiest to sell. In size he is suitable for 
apartments. He is happy in an automobile 
and a merry soul under most conditions. 

“Our records indicate that the fox ter- 
rier never has been exceeded in popularity,” 
I was told by W. H. Groome, head of the 
license department of New York City, 
which is operated by the American Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
“Other breeds have seemed to challenge 
that popularity, but never for a long time. 
Just now it is the German shepherd; fifteen 
years ago it was the Boston bull; but the 
fox terrier has more friends than all of them, 
evenif his friends are not always fashionable 
or concerned with fashion.” 

The lost dog is a problem constantly 
forced on the attention of the society of 
which Mr. Groome is an employe. An end- 
less procession of people visit the shelters 
of the society to look over the occupants of 
the pens there. There was one man whose 
dog disappeared who believed it had been 
stolen, but he had faith that it would escape 
from whoever had it tied up at the first 
opportunity. By going twice a week to the 
shelters of the society he was able to see all 
the dogs passing through the humane ma- 
chinery of the institution, and for months 
he kept this vigil. Then one day he found 
his dog there. It was not making any out- 
cries when he first saw it. The little animal 
had a better use for its energy. It was si- 
lently trying to get over the ten-foot wall of 
the pen. Again and again it would leap up 
the side, fall back and then try again. Then 
it saw its owner and nearly went out of its 
mind with joy. The man had tried detec- 
tives, circulars, newspaper advertisements 
and every other means he could think of; 
but in the end his own perseverance brought 
him back his dog. 


A Dog That Didn’t Speak Frerich 


That is only one of many cases where 
dogs seemingly lost forever have been re- 
stored to the families that love them best. 
During the war the mayor of New York re- 
ceived a letter from a little girl in Bordeaux. 
A little mongrel had come into her yard in 
search of food. She saw that it was lost, 
and cared for it. Then it occurred to her 
that the numbered tag on his collar and the 
words “‘New York”? might be a means of 
restoring him to his owner. Her letter con- 
tained the number of the tag and the state- 
ment that the dog “‘did not speak French.” 
The mayor turned the letter over to the li- 
cense bureau, where it was found the tag 
in question had been issued to a negro fam- 
ily in Harlem. These people, communi- 
cated with, said the dog had been taken 
overseas as the mascot of a company of col- 
ored infantry. They gave the name of the 
custodian of the dog, his regiment and such 
other information as might be helpful. The 
society kept at work on that case until they 
had succeeded in informing the dog’s cus- 
todian where his pet was held, and when 
that file of correspondence finally was closed 
it contained a lead-pencil letter informing 
anybody who cared to know that the dog 
was once more with his friends. 

It is not unusual nowadays for California 
dogs to be lost in Florida; for Kansas dogs 
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to be found wandering about New York 
streets; and for Michigan dogs to be picked 
up in Philadelphia. Recently someone in 
Philadelphia reported finding a dog with a 
New York tag. The Italian who had taken 
out the license informed the society he had 
given the dog to a family down in New Jer- 
sey. In turn, that family reported that the 
dog had been given away to a man in Phil- 
adelphia. This man said the dog had been 
dissatisfied with his new home and that he, 
personally, had no further interest in him. 
Then the society found a home for him 
with congenial people and he still is with 
them. 

As arule, when a dog is found bearing the 
license tag of a distant city or state, the ex- 
planation is found to be that he was taken 
on a long motor trip, got out of the car to 
stretch himself, became confused in a 
stream of traffic and was lost. Most dog 
owners, even when the animal’s family tree 
is a sort of ground creeper, are glad to pay 
the cost of having him shipped home. 


Four-Legged Aliens 


Dog thieves are among the keenest stu- 
dents of fashions in dogs; and so, if you 
should happen to possess a schnauzer, or 
wire-haired Pinscher, as these crop-eared 
German stable dogs with docked tails are 
being called by fanciers in this country, 
watch him as closely as you would a bond 
of the Second Liberty Loan. At the mo- 
ment there is a mild boom in schnauzers, 
and his salt-and-pepper coat may become 
well and favorably known if only that 
strange chemistry called fashion continues 
to work in his favor. The animal-store men 
in New York, always quick to sense a shift 
in dog styles, are beginning to take an in- 
terest in him, to ask if it is worth while to 
lay in a supply of schnauzers. Crop ears 
are going out of favor even as the schnauzer 
boom begins. Ear trimming is a cruel freak 
of fashion likely to be forbidden at any 
time. 

The first of the breed to attract attention 
in the United States were brought back 
from Germany by some of those men who 
make a living buying dogs abroad and bring- 
ing them into this country. An imported 
dog, in the minds of many—far too many— 
persons is as certainly superior to any do- 
mestic Towser as alien music is better 
than the home-grown kind. If theschnauzer 
should prove hard to get, the demand for 
him will feed upon that very circumstance. 
Before long some shrewd propagandist of 
schnauzers will be trying to give one to 
President Coolidge, and if he accepts and 
says ‘“‘Nice doggie,” the schnauzer breed- 
ers will hold a dinner to celebrate their good 
fortune. 

It is not precisely and solely affection 
for the individual that causes various dog 
breeders to send valuable pups as gifts to 
men or women in high places. Their in- 
terest, generally, isin the breed. What they 
want is advertising. In olden times, when a 
queen’s portrait was painted with one regal 
hand resting on the ear of an Italian grey- 
hound, undoubtedly the men who sought 
the favor of ladies not at court could gain 
that favor by hunting around for a pup 
descended from that very greyhound that 
was the constant companion of Her 
Majesty. It is a strange thing and one 
difficult to understand in all its reaches. 

Fifteen years ago people were beginning 
to say in America that if you wanted the 
best all-round dog in the world, get an 
Airedale; and now when there is an entire 
army corps of Airedales barking at and 
chasing automobiles, running after the 
neighbors’ cows or attending to the chil- 
dren, their popularity is beginning to slip. 
Only a dog thief desperate with hunger will 
steal one. The Airedale market, dog men 
will tell you, has slipped. One of this ter- 
rier’s staunchest admirers was Robert 
Gersbach, the German who was the founder 
of the police-dog system. He held that 
only medium-sized animals were suitable 
for the work and recommended the Ger- 
man shepherd, the Airedale terrier and the 
Dobermann Pinscher. He said just a little 
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in one summer as our representative than she could all 
year as a teacher. 
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amateur shows and obtains 
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more that showed that he had a faint preju- 
dice in favor of the high intelligence of the 


| Airedale. 


“As regards their ability to learn,” wrote 
Mr. Gersbach, ‘‘it is equally impossible to 
prefer one to the other, although one has 
to admit that the Airedale terrier learns 
very quickly. 

“At the field trial the shepherd dog and 
the Dobermann Pinscher will easily show 
to greater advantage. Only the experi- 
enced trainer knows that the Airedale sees 
through the whole business and refuses to 
become artificially excited.” 

There are something like eighty breeds of 
dogs recognized by the American Kennel 
Club now. Scattered over the earth are 
hundreds of others. They are, altogether, 
the raw materials of the Burbanks of dog- 
dom. Has your blue collie a slender nose? 
Give the credit to one of her Borzoi ances- 
tors. The living compounds that are recog- 
nized as thoroughbred today for the most 
part have an ancestry patterned as care- 
lessly as a Spanish omelet. The first Sealy- 
ham was not one of the animals taken into 
the ark. His mother, or maybe it was his 
father, was a wire-haired fox terrier; and 
that was not so long ago, either, but at the 
moment I lack the complete recipe for 
Sealyhams. 

The ideal dog, yet to be produced, would 
be an animal with the nose of a bloodhound, 
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past few 


N SPITE of the fact that 

there are very few auto- 

biographies extant, com- 

pared with the vast 
number which have been pub- 
lished, which are worth the pa- 
per on which they are printed, 
there is an urge upon many 
otherwise well-instructed peo- 
ple to commit them. I wonder 
why. It maybe the work of the 
great adversary of man tempt- 
ing us through our vanity; or 
perhaps it is the fact that a 
really good autobiography al- 
ways fills a need on the part of 
the reading public and becomes 
in the hands of posterity a mine 
of—more or less—precious 
metal. There is much to be 
said on both sides. A perfect 
biography of the man who can 
scarcely read, working today in 
my orchard, a person who has 
never been fifty miles from the 
mountain farm on which he 
was born, would be a priceless 
treasure. So would bea similar 
story of the life of almost any- 
one else. The thing, however, 
which should throw into a panic 
the person undertaking such a 
task is the daunting fact that 
none of the persons mentioned 
could write such an autobiog- 
raphy. 


Our Frontier Cabin 


EITHER canI. But hay- 
ing passed through a his- 
toric epoch such as none except 
Midwestern Americans have, 


orld’s history, ever seen, having moved in many circles and observed 
ants, having had a thought or so occasionally about these things, and being 
‘ereto by those willing to take the responsibility of publication—and it may 
iversary and the argument of possible utility mentioned above—I am 
{ly sixty-third birthday by this beginning of my memoirs. To him who says 
‘ough to know better, I can only suggest that he leave my reply to the 
statistics are all in favor of his contention. The panic is mine. 

n at midnight or thereabouts on the night of October 23, 1861. There was 
ot as to whether it was the twenty-third or the twenty-fourth that when I 
(teen I went into the matter as thoroughly as possible and decided that it 
ity-third. In a matter of so much importance, the 
iby the clocks in the frontier cabins in Iowa in those 
tatter of some embarrassment; but the nearness to 
s been useful to such astrologers as have cast my 
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years, one can scarcely ex- 
pect that the bowlder has 
been allowed to remain. If 
it has yielded to dynamite, 
the spot is unmarked. But 
the same thing is true of the 
place of Homer’s birth. 


Pioneer Parents 


T ANY moment after I 
was born, my mother 
would unhesitatingly have 
died to preserve me had it 
been required of her. Inever 
for amoment doubted this. 
Yet, as she told me in after 
years, Iwas nota child whose 
coming was desired. A 
swarm of children was not 
looked upon as a blessing in 
the circle into which I was 
born. I should not mention 
this, notwithstanding that I 
think it is a matter of inter- 
est, were it not for its social 
and _ historical significance. 
For it was typical of the re- 
action to childbearing which 
had begun to prevail among 
the descendants of our Amer- 
ican pioneers. 

The fact is that these 
American women had come 
to regard the bearing of 
many children as a part of 
the primal curse which they 
were, in large numbers, 
resolved to avoid. Their 
conversation among them- 
selves, their advice to their 
daughters, their whole men- 
tal attitude was against the 
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large family. They recognized no binding force in the command, “‘ Multiply and replenish 
the earth.”” They were becoming intelligent. No race ever gained in intelligence amid 
poverty as did the people of the stream of immigration which for two centuries was 
engaged in threading the forests, to emerge at last upon the prairies. It kept pace in 
this with those left behind in the East and Middle States and the South. All over 
America there was a new attitude toward the large family. 

My mother was a typical woman of the old American stock. She told me truly of 
her attitude as to my coming; but like other American mothers, when the little guest 
once pulled the latchstring of this world, he received a welcome, a devotion and a 
wealth of love which could not have been greater if he had answered a want ad. 


My ancestors all came to Amer- 
ica in Colonial times. They were, 
with one or two exceptions, Dutch, 
and came to New Amsterdam. I 
have never investigated the matter 
as to what sort of people came to 
New Amsterdam and went out to 
develop farms, or why they came. 
To avoid the charge of eccentricity, 
however, I am bound to imply that 
whatever they were, my ancestors 
were superior to the rest of 
them. 

All the earlier names are 
lost, to me at least. They 
seem to have migrated up 
the Hudson to a point where 
‘4 they were blocked by the 
great patroons’ estates; and 
there, unwilling to pay rent 
to those excellent people, the 
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Van Rensselaers, the Livingstons and other landlords, but 
having their Dutch heads set on getting land of their own, 
they turned to the left at Kingston; and passing up the 
Rondout Valley on a line almost parallel to the Hudson, 
which they had ascended, by the time my family’s oral 
history begins, they were established in Orange and Sulli- 
van counties, New York; Sussex or Passaic County, New 
Jersey; and even in Eastern Pennsylvania. 

They and their neighbors had ceased to be Europeans. 
They had yielded to that environment which has made 
Americans what they are and America what it is—the 
frontier. They had hewed their way up the Rondout and 
Wallkill valleys and over the watershed from farm to 
farm, taking generations for the work, clearing the forests, 
building their cabins, erecting their churches, fighting 
Indians, slaying game, planting orchards and fields. All 
the Dutch left in them was the sturdy character and a 
somewhat altered language. This was one of the first 
frontiers in North America. 

Readers of history are prone to forget how slowly our 
forefathers learned to live in the wilds. Sir Walter Raleigh 
planted two colonies on the Carolina coast. The first came 
to starvation, and the defeated settlers were rescued and 
taken back to England. The second, left for three years 
without supplies, vanished from the face of the earth. Six 
out of every seven of Jamestown’s settlers starved the first 
winter, and half the Pilgrims in Plymouth did the same. 
They seem, if that be possible, to have been too dependent 
on their faith in God. These settlers were helpless even 
while living by waters teeming with fish, in forests full of 
game, fruits and nuts, and on fertile land from which to 
grow food. The Rondout Valley Dutch of a generation or 
two experience, or the British born in the wilds, would 
have laughed at the conditions under which the first com- 
ers perished. 


Qualities That Made Frontiersmen 


T TAKKS time to make frontiersmen. We learn of no 

serious want among the Dutch, and I therefore claim 
for my ancestors that they were better settlers than the 
British, who had one quality which made them almost 
hopeless failures—their pig-headed slowness of adapta- 
tion. I have seen the same thing among the English 
settlers in Alberta and Saskatchewan and even in Iowa in 
my own day. Almost hopeless, but not quite; for they 
possessed also another trait which redeemed those who did 
not allow themselves to starve—their splendid determina- 
tion. Enlightened very gradually by their experiences in 
the New World through the solution of its problems, they 
staggered palely from winter into spring, better able each 
season to win through to the next, and were hammered by 


Yet Still They Pressed On, Toward the Hope Which Had Preceded Their Fathers for Two Hundred Years 


adversity into the finest people to whom Providence 
ever gave an empire, especially when given the proper 
intermixture of Dutch, German and Irish. 

Among those Rondout Valley Dutch were my ances- 
tors. They belong to my autobiography, because they 
bore the cells which make up my body and brain; and 
they were the first trickle of the human stream which 
for two centuries seeped slow]y thrcugh the forests like 
a flood held back by fallen leaves and brushwood, and 
at last burst forth in a freshet of men and women on 
the prairies when I was nev, Some 
fifteen-sixteenths of me is Dutch. How 
this works out in the matter of chromo- 
somes I have no idea; and must leave 
the matter, important as it is, tc the 
biologists, merely pausing to notify those 
whose brains are absorbed in the matter 
ef race that I am Nordic. They will 
concede that this is a thing which I 
planned well. 

I find on tracing up my paternal line 
such names as Denis—or Dennis—and 
Winfield. ‘‘ Winfield’ looks British too, 
but it is Dutch. How my forbears 
spelled it—such of them as were able to 
spell at all—I do not know, but they 
pronounced it ‘‘ Winfield.” I have seen 
a Low Dutch book in which the battle 
ground on which Arminius, in the year 
9 A.D., destroyed the legions of Varus 
is called Winfield, or the Field of Victory. 


ped. 


Mr. Creasy, who puts this great slaugh- than of any c 
ter among the Fifteen Decisive Battles 3 oe whom I kn 
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by my ancestors in that engagement by 
which they must have got their name. 
As for some of them, their names were 
Dennis. On my mother’s side we have the names of Krom, 
or Krum—now corrupted to Crumb—Van de Marck, or 
Vandemark, Rapelje, Koms and Coleman. Coleman is 
Trish. Bardeen, or Bardin, and McAndree, or McKendry, 
are other names in the maternal line, whichrun back to New 
England, I believe, and away from the Low Countries. 
The Irish ancestry is derived through John Coleman, 
who was in the British forces in New Yorkin Colonial days. 
He was a soldier of the king—or queen; I am a little un- 
certain which—and met and courted a Dutch girl, Hannah 
Koms, as is the soldier’s way. He little knew, which is 
also the soldier’s way, what he was doing for me. He, 
aided by those dim-seen Bardeens and McAndrees, has 
given me a non-Dutch strain—preponderantly Celtic, I 
think—which I feel sure has much the 
same effect as a little yeast in grape 
juice—it has acted as a ferment and 
perhaps communicated a kick. I hope 
the Volsteadists will not accept this 
statement as an admission against in- 
terest. Hannah Koms and John Cole- 
man were married. He went away on 
some expedition to attack Havana—or 
it may have been Louisburg—where, 
having his leg shot off by a cannon ball 
ala Ben Battle, he was carried aboard 
a hospital ship, got gangrene in the 
wound and was buried at sea. Somuch 
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A Concession to Ancestor W 


HE life of the skeptic is not always ane 

fore I have adopted a policy of be 
everything the family ascertains. I b 
descended from the royal family of Holl 
was one or not. I believe John Cole 
anyhow. I believe that my father’s gra 
received the name of Winfield because the 
Varus’ troops in the Teutoburger Wald a 
the Emperor Augustus the cry, “ Varus, 
back my legions!”’ But Varus could not 
because Arminius and the Winfields had 
whatever of good report is offered for a 
future regarding my great forbears, I now 
believe, and I shall reject every calumny wh 
plood with evildoers—unless aristocratias or} 
mere hard-working, industrious folk who si: 
their living and paid their debts. ' 

This confession of present and pledge of ful 
almost a necessity for everyone, as a confetl 
universal weakness of mankind—ancestor wo! 
pect that the average man is as well born as 
king—which is saying mighty little. But | 
demands its fables. 

All my ancestors then living took oa ink 
second great frontier of New York. Tae 
the traits which urged them from one § 
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3 @ point which is as nearly the pivot of 
aS any other which you can mention. It 
intersection of the Friedrichstrasse with 
iden, where stands the great café which 
y day or by night. Throughout the changing 
d windows are alive, shedding their mild allure 
idsomest street in the world. Yes, we Allies 
y; we outfought her and outmaneuvered her; 
er Emperor off his throne and fetched her rep- 
0 mock us at Versailles; but none of us have 
e to beautify our great cities with a road like 
inden—two parallel avenues of traffic, with 
1 an average road’s width of grass and flower 
s. We were too busy for that. 

Jer the awning of this café that Professor 
after his busy morning at the asylum, await- 
who was to lunch with him. The day had a 
y of sun and air; the incessant traffic streamed 
ay with the effect of life poured through a 
lis little glass of kirschwasser upon the iron- 
beside him, the small professor watched that 
ity. A small black bag was on the ground at 
sipped his drink and from under the brim of 
t his eyes twinkled upon the motor cars, the 
, the splendors of the women, as they flowed 
Vealth, power, purpose, went by; defeated 
menaded in the sunshine as glorious and as 
Sa peacock; there was nothing else in sight 
d meager of effect as the professor himself. 
d cared to watch him and analyze the quality 
as he contemplated the flow of the street, 
vision, might have detected in it a character 
nevolent possession, a touch of the kindly 
ather of a large family; as if, in short, he 
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suffered them to run about and play at being free human 
beings till it should suit him to teach them otherwise. 
And so sitting and looking forth, he beheld the arrival of 
his niece. 

She was easily recognizable across the nearer roadway 
as she stood at the farther edge of it, awaiting a chance to 
ford the current of its traffic. She was a girl of that make 
and manner which the Germans—with good warrant, 
too—have idealized. 

She was of the middle stature, neither thin nor stout, 
and blond, of course—that gold-tinted blondness which 
reminds one of harvest-ripe corn. And from hat to heels 
she was clad in black, the stern and bitter black which is 
the ensign of mourning and bereavement. For somewhere 
upon the Somme—shattered or shot, bundled into an un- 
marked grave—lay the twin brother who had halved her 
life with her. 

She saw her chance to cross the roadway, stepped from 
the curb and started over. She caught sight of the pro- 
fessor under the awning as she came, and raised one hand 
in a gesture of greeting; it was thus that she failed to see 
the great car that came booming down upon her, sluing 
across the road as the driver, roaring blasphemies, jammed 
on his brakes. She knew only that someone suddenly 
caught her from behind and threw her forward, so that 
she fell on her knees in the roadway. Then turmoil piled 
up about her; there were passionate howls of protestation 
from the driver of the car, a jabber of comment from the 
throng which automatically collected, the staccato official 
bellow of the inevitable Wehrmann, the street policeman, 


“Drink This!”’ 


WOLFE 


and one answering voice—precise, prompt, but un- 
hurried—in German that was fluent and correct, 
which yet, in a certain exotic delicacy of accent, was 
not German. 
No, there had been no accident; there was nothing to 
report. A lady had become involved in the traffic and had 
been pushed clear of an imminent car. 

““Nichts ist geschehen; alles ist wohl! 
keine Untersuchung!”’ 

It was a clear voice, with a marvelous and inimitable 
character of modulation. Upon the curb the young 
woman, with mud upon her skirt at the level of her knees, 
turned to look at what was happening. The little professor 
looked also. He had not moved from his chair. His set 
face of clay did not break into expression; but the eyes 
had their twinkle. 

“Ach!” 

She had not yet greeted the professor. She had turned 
upon the refuge of the sidewalk to look upon the scene in 
the roadway. The throng was dissolving under the ur- 
gency of the policeman; the essential motor car, its driver 
still muttering curses, was moving on; and forth from the 
disorder of it all there limped toward her, with one long 
brisk leg and one which dragged and failed, a tallish young 
man. He, too, had been down in the road, and his clothes, 
of conventional blue serge, bore the signs of it. His hat 
had disappeared somewhere under the feet of the crowd, 
but his black hair, plastered upon his head like a coat of 
paint, discounted that loss. For the rest, he showed a high, 
indifferent and comely face; he was, perhaps, thirty years 
of age, or thereabouts; there was a small smear of mus- 
tache under his nose; and despite his dragging leg, his 
limp, there was that in the general set of him, in the mere 
poise of the head, in the fashion in which he made his way 


Es braucht hier 
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through the scattering throng—something which betrayed 
him for what he was. 

He was an officer. 

He joined her on the curb, where she stood watching. 
He raised a hand in salutation toward the hat which he 
had lost, remembered and dropped it again. He smiled, 
as if at his own inadvertency. He had a queer smile; there 
was in it a casual mirth, a pleasant and not cynical worldli- 
ness; and with them both there was twisted in a strand, 
like the red strand in the ripping cord of a balloon, of bit- 
terness. 

“Gnddiges Fraulein’? —he bowed to her—“I trust you 
are not hurt. I had to act quickly. I hope I need not say 
I had no intention of throwing you down.” 

She smiled faintly. She was as tall for a woman as he 
was for aman; large in the frame, in the German manner, 
yet without bulkiness. Her face was a wide oval, with 
very pale-blue eyes set deep under gold-tinged brows; and 
upon it there was a character of gravity as though an ex- 
perience had brushed it in passing and left its stain of 
knowledge and sorrow. 

“T am not hurt,” she said. ‘“‘But you 

She stopped. The little professor had risen from his 
chair and was now beside them. 

“My dear,’’ he said; he had a voice with no more tones 
in it than his face had smiles, a voice that ran upon a rigid 
level like a train upon rails—‘“‘my dear, if you will ask this 
gentleman to sit down with us for some moments, we can 
thank him comfortably.” 

The girl—she was perhaps twenty-three years of age— 
made a little obedient gesture of invitation toward the 
triple rank of small tables which bordered the sidewalk. 

“‘Tch stelle mich vor—I introduce myself,” supplemented 
the professor. He drew his feet together and bent in an 
absurd bow, and in doing so he had the effect of burlesqu- 
ing the German formality of polite observances, as a dog 
on his hind legs burlesques the gait of 
aman. “Sigismund Conradi,” he an- 
nounced himself. He moved a jerky 
hand toward the girl. ‘‘My niece,” he 
said, ‘‘Fraulein Lohr.” 

The young man bowed in his turn, of 
course; you can do nothing in Germany 
without either bows or blows. 

“IT am Charles Benest,”’ he said. 

The glitter in the little professor’s 
eyes quickened for an instant. 

“Ah, yes,” he said. “French, of 
course? I had already guessed it. But 
all that business of 
French and German, 
of friend and foe—that 
is an old story now. 
We can sit down and 
drink a bitters to- 
gether—not?”’ 

His flitting glance 
did not miss the swift 
look at the girl’s mild 
serious face, its inquiry 
and the acquiescence 
of her answering re- 
gard. 

**T shall be de- 
lighted, Herr Con- 
radi,’ said the younger 
man. 

There is no privacy so complete and agreeable as that 
which one can obtain in the midst of a throng. Three 
people, seated at a small table upon the terrasse of a café, 
with indifferent fellow customers concerned only with their 
own affairs, the easy current of the sidewalk drifting past, 
the spate of the roadway boiling by, are folk in an oasis. 
Deserts burn about them; let them burn! 

The Herr Professor—let him have the title! Who 
cares ?—had the place of honor, facing the street. The girl 
was at his right hand and the young man at his left, oppo- 
site to her. She spoke: 

“I saw you were limping a little. 
has not been hurt?” 

The young man smiled that queer rueful smile of his. 

“Thank you,” he said. ‘I, too, hope it has not been 
injured. It cost a lot.” 

“Cost ——”’ She did not understand. The Herr Pro- 
fessor twinkled. 

“Ach!” he exclaimed. 


Fos 


< 


Your leg—I hope it 


“Of course! Is it by any chance 
a Leichtglied?”” The young man made a motion of ac- 
quiescence. ‘‘ Because,” said the professor, before he could 
answer in words, “if anything is wrong with it, I can put 
it right for you. You see ——”’ 

His lips did not soften as they widened. They only, for 
a moment or so, changed shape. 

“You see,”’ he said, “‘the Leichtglied, with the aluminum 
bearings at the knee joint and the special articulation at 
the ankle, and so forth—well, I can put it right for you if it 
is damaged, because 2? 

He hung on his effect like a trained actor tantalizing his 
audience. He picked up his glass, drained it, and bent on 


“hes 


his two companions a face that was meant to be patroniz- 
ing and—so to speak—paternal. His littleness was rat- 
like; in every aspect he was mean and small; yet he 
achieved for the one moment his attitude of triumph. It 
was a pity that he had drained his glass already, for he 
lifted it as he spoke, to emphasize his words with a debonair 
gesture. “ because,’’ he went on, with a grimace of 
momentary discomfiture at his empty glass—‘“‘because I 
invented it.” 

“Allow me!” begged his guest. “If the gnédidiges 
Fréulein permits.” He lifted a finger to a hovering waiter. 
“T think I should tell you, to avoid misunderstandings, 
that I am a French officer on the 
Disarmament Commission. So 
perhaps e 

He moved in hisseat as though 
he volunteered to depart, to re- 
lieve them of his company. His 
eyes were on the 
girl; they were 
very steady eyes, 
which yet were 
eloquent in the 


trained composure of his face. She met them with her 
own still earnest regard. 

“‘But’’—she was eager and uncertain—“‘we 

Her uncle, the little professor, supplied the needed 
words. 

“Aber was—what is all this? Disarmament Corltnis- 
sion! It ismy hope that you will break or burst every gun 
in Germany. Guns*and rifles and shells and bombs— 
what are they?” 

The hovering waiter had refilled his glass. The gesture 
was effective this time. He lifted the thimble-sized glass 
and drank flamboyantly. Perhaps the previous draught 
had touched him. For he laughed; he actually laughed! 
His death mask of a face collapsed into a humanity of 
mirth. 

“Toys!’’ he chuckled: “Toys in the hands of big chil- 
dren! Give a child a knife and it will cut something— 
itself as likely as not. Give a man a gun and he will kill 
somebody, or be killed by another man who also has been 
given a gun. Imagine trusting the ordinary man, the com- 
mon man, the man in the street, with the means of com- 
pulsion, with the means of power, with the means of death! 
Imagine appointing a silly old general, who has been kid- 
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naped into a cadet school at the age of fourteen and taught » 
nothing but Dreck—muck—about drill and trash like . 
guns—and giving him a thousand guns or so and expecting . 
him to sake ot the affairs. of a seething Conbinertt? Ach, 


y?? 


was! 

-The younger man was watching him as he spoke. His 
look moved at moments to the quietude of the girl’s face, 
but came back always and at once to the professor’s. 


“‘But They Took My Brother; They 
Took Him and They Kept Him’’ 


. he practiced again that trick he had of 


--as he looked up at the young man. 


“Tam not a gunner,” hesaid. “But I haye 
to break up guns. I belong to the génie— 
gineers. My leg—I lost it when a mine, 
myself, went off prematurely. So, yous 
titled to heroic poses. I am merely an e 
cotton and dynamite and such stuff.” 

The girl spoke. When his eyes had tra 
professor’s face to hers she had met them ea 
that steady gravity of regard which was in th 
her. He was comely, in a sober masculine w; 
spoke of his abandonment of heroic poses h 
a little in sympathy and approval; but wh 


put the qu 
little pro! 
i ale 
and. spol 
could an 
this,” he 
niece, here, had at 
He was a lieutena 
jager, and in the] 
Somme he vanishe 
at the breech of ag 
a brute, possibly ¢ 
fool, neverth 
not what hag 
forthwith trav 
and burst, é 
brother—m 
appeared. 
left of him. 
disgusts mi 
clever, and 
and had been picked out f 
reason, there would have be 
in it. But he wasn’t clever; he w 
ous; he was just a weak obe 
The girl stirred. His p 
merry eye switched round upt 
her. The young man, too, 


“T have never fought, gr 
he answered. ‘‘I never sha 
with your brother. He was mo 
I. I only blundered.”’ oe it 

The-girl warmed to a glow tl 
look. Et 

“He only moved a wagon train on anu 
bread daylight, with aeroplanes watch 
fessor said. “Fool! He went to meet th 
he had. an appointment with it.’’. 

He held up his finger again to the 
man shook his head as the menial—in ¢ 
finger can make a cringing slave of si 
blood in one second—came behind his sl 

‘Perhaps he had,” he said. ‘‘ When I} 
Front I used to think ‘There is a bullet 
my name written upon it. I shall tray 
sector, from one command to another, ff 
and from road to road, but that bullet w 
or too late, and I shall not fail it. I mi 
death.’”’ 

He smiled his narrow smile at the 4 
She had heard him intently. She ng de 

““Yes,”’ she said only. 

“But come!”’ the Herr Professor sti vi 
briskness. ‘‘I have a committee meet 
and, my dear, it was for lunch ae ! 
friend ——’’ He waved a hospitable ha 


to the shape of a smile which was: not 
medical witnesses say at inquests, a ri TU 
faith with appetite.’’ His unfailing: ig 


‘The other rose. ae i 
“Forgive me,” he said. “The gui 
easily believe that I excuse myself 1 Ww 
But it is true that I have already an @ 


& 


4 


oked down into her face. ‘‘ With some col- 
added; and then—unnecessarily—‘‘I am 
Adlon.” 

e formalities of farewell achieved themselves. 
his can be as involved as a rite in some lodge 
secret society; to meet a German is painful 
) part from him civilly involves calisthenics. 
ands, they clicked their heels, they bowed. 
nan had his cigarette case to hand. 

‘he said, laying it on the little table. 

or swung an instant’s glance on the girl. She 
{1 or craned forward to look; she was yet still 
ier hands clasped in her lap, her tiny glass 
ore her. 

; peering at the card. 

u.” The professor groped in his waistcoat 
tracted a pasteboard, the large kind of thing 
ise in civilized countries, which men also 
‘many. 

ard,” he said blandly. 

nan picked it up and read it. He had a good 
ir his expression did not change. His eyes 
ie of the girl for a moment. He did not say 
have met you; I cannot rest till I meet you 


‘op word at all to her; yet her pale-blue eyes 
‘got it. 

rd he had deposited was his name, Le Capi- 
Benest, with the address of his hotel and of 
idquarters of the Disarmament Commission. 
\professor’s card was no address. There were 
'y, “Sigismund Conradi.” 


I 


JRKE—the Honorable Phelim Burke—of 
ds and of the British section of the Disarma- 
sion, sat at lunch in a corner of the great 
‘the hotel. Opposite to him was Stanley 
rican special correspondent, with the man- 
equired—of an ambassador and the brain 
rience of a statesman. Major Burke was 
‘he grunted; he did not pretend to pretty 


manners. He was the last of a long and noble line of hard- 
working soldiers; he wore the Victoria Cross; and he knew 
his job. 

There was a third seat at their table, preserved to pri- 
vacy by the chair tilted forward upon it. It was to this 
seat that Captain Charles Benest advanced. 

“‘Good morning,” he said as he sat down. His English 
was as good as his German, with the same delicate spice of 
accent. 

““’*Morning,”’ answered Major Burke. He was eating 
goulash, and goulash does not go with conversation. 
Stanley Post responded with his ear-to-ear grin. 

““Welcome to our city,’ he said. “‘Glad to see you. The 
major has got all four hoofs in the trough, and as a light 
and chatty companion he’d make a mighty good dog 
butcher.” 

The major looked up formidably—and he could look 
formidable too. The grizzled muzzle of a face, with its set 
of a lifelong habit of authority, its self-sufficiency and 
sheer disdain of the graces—that mark of the invincible 
caste which was the doom of Bolshevism before Bolshevism 
was born, which his two invalid children had seen and over 
which they had rejoiced him with their baby jeers at its 
grimness, which the enemies of his country had seen and 
not jeered at all, when he carried it over their parapet at 
the head of his men—it softened to the grin of Stanley 
Post. 

Captain Benest dropped into the reserved chair and 
picked up the menu. 

“Try this goulash,” urged the major. 

“Don’t you try it at all,’’ put in Stanley Post. “For the 
love of Mike, eat something that'll let you talk while 
you’re mangling it! Dammit, I’ve helped you a hundred 
times. Haven’t you got anything to tell me? I’ve not 
cabled a dispatch for four days.” 

“T will have an omelette aux fines herbes,’”’ said Captain 
Benest to the waiter. ‘‘Send me the cellarer and I will 
order some white wine.” 

Then he turned to Stanley Post. One knows that de- 
lightful little manner with which a Frenchman accedes to 
a demand for attention, that quick smiling surrender to 
the request, that gentleness and alacrity of courtesy. 
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‘A hundred times, at least,” he said. “‘Not less! Let us 
make it a hundred and one!”’ He was fishing in his waist- 
coat pocket while he spoke. He found the visiting card for 
which he searched, drew it forth and handed it across to 
the newspaperman. 

“Who is that?”’ he asked. 

Stanley Post was famous—he was even notorious—for 
knowing everybody who was anybody in Hurope. He went 
into courts and into clubs, into stock exchanges and other 
hells. He knew what queens said about rouge and lipstick, 
and he knew what their maids said about it too. He 
picked up the card. 

“Sigismund Conradi,’” he read aloud. He looked at 
Charles Benest. Then he read the card again. 

“No,” he said, “‘I don’t know him. I want to know him 
though. I want to the worst way. That lad could tell me 
alot. Tell me ——”’ He paused and considered. ‘Telling 
me isn’t everything,” he said. ‘“‘There’s something doing, 
an’ he’s in it. 

“Look here, I only set eyes on him once. He was goin’ 
upstairs in this very hotel. Scrubby little skunk, he looked, 
all in black, with a face as white as a piece of paper and as 
stiff as the sole of a boot. That your man?” 

Captain Benest nodded. 

“That sounds exactly like the man,”’ he answered. 

“Well, that’s all I ever saw of him,” said Stanley Post. 
“O’ course, I wanted to know who he was an’ where he was 
going. The head porter here doesn’t lose anything by 
answering my questions. He pays a thousand marks a 
week for this job and I help him to pay it. He couldn’t tell 
me anything which he thought would interest me. But it 
did interest me, all the same. That little black-clad walk- 
ing corpse was going up to the suite of old Baron von 
Steinlach.”’ He grinned; when he grinned he showed his 
dog teeth; he wasn’t beautiful at any time; he was only 
good and clever. “‘That mean anything to you?”’ 

The major had abandoned his knife and fork and resorted 
frankly to aspoon. Goulash calls aloud for a spoon, but it 
needs courage in a crowded and superfashionable restau- 
rant. He uttered one word: “Yes!” 

Stanley Post nodded and turned again to the Frenchman. 

(Continued on Page 122) 


This, Hetd Up Before Them in a Puny Fist, Was Death! He Said So; and Such Was the Manner of Him That They Believed 
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HEN I put up the sign in front of our 

W\ house, Marilla Holinshed, Opportunist, 

everybody in Portbridge laughed, and 

someone threw an overripe vegetable, so that I 

had to climb up with soap and water 

and a rag and wash it off. Marilla 
would not even hold the ladder. 

“Tf you fall off the top,” she said, 
“what good will it do for me to be 
holding on to the bottom?” 

There is no point in arguing with 
Marilla when she has one of those 
reasonable spells. 

At first no one came, or just a few, 
and those only to be objectionable; 
and I must say that I was discouraged. 

“This idea of yours may beall right 
as an idea,’ I said; ‘“‘but the way 
things are now, it won’t put any but- 
ter on our bread.”’ 

The minute the words were out of 
my mouth I regretted them, for but- 
ter is always a slippery subject be- 
tween us. Marilla is forever harping 
on my weight and my diet, as if I 
weighed five hundred pounds instead 
of what I do weigh; and as if every- 
one did not know that there is a thin 
type like Marilla and a plumper type 
like me, and that what you eat has 
nothing to do with the type you are 
born with. 

There was no use in arguing with 
Marilla about the sign, because when 
she has an idea she believes in it and 
nothing shakes her belief. She sat 
there every day in the gray tweed suit 
she always wears, with the white tai- 
lored shirt waist and black tieand flat 
black shoes, and read books on psy- 
chology and astronomy and business 
administration and metaphysics as 
calmly as if she did not know thestate 
of our finances as well as I did. 

Marillaisnot awoman whochanges. 
She has changed in no way since I 
knew her. Her hair is just as dark and 
neat, and her eyes as bright and deep 
behind her bone-rimmed glasses; and 
there are no wrinkles in her face, only 
those three straight lines beside her 
mouth that are the marks of character and determination 
and, if Imustsay it, bossiness. I don’t know how old Marilla 
is. She never said. Personally, I am thirty-nine—and have 
been for years. I hate the thought of getting into my forties. 

She was sitting there just the same the afternoon that 
Jeremy Smythe came. Of course, I went to the door. 

“No,” I said, without waiting for him to speak, “‘ Miss 
Holinshed isn’t a piano tuner. She isn’t a religion or a cult 
or a cure. She is an opportunist. She practices applied 
common sense.”’ 

I stopped then, because Mr. Smythe was just looking at 
me gravely and holding out his card. 

““How do you do?” said Marilla when I had taken him 
upstairs. “Sit down.” 

And Mr. Smythe bowed and sat. Marilla eyed him 
quizzically. He was a thin, dark young man, with a high 
forehead, emphasized by a hair line peaked above the tem- 
ples, and self-controlled lips and chin, betrayed by a curious 
little twitching of one eyebrow. He kept his hands locked 
on one knee as if afraid of what they might do if he let 
them have their own way. 

“Are you any relation to Alexander Smythe?”’ Marilla 
asked him. 

Alexander Smythe was a synonym for the Peerless Pen 
and Penpoint Company, which was Portbridge’s largest 
industry. 

“Nephew,” said Jeremy Smythe briefly. 

“And you want to see me professionally?” 

£SViesg”’? 

“A love affair?”’ I marveled at Marilla’s boldness. 

“e No.” 

“Money then? Debts? Some kind of scrape?” 

““No—and yes.” 

Marilla has never been a patient woman. 

“For heaven’s sake,”’ she burst out, ‘‘are you dumb?” 

“Yes,”’ Smythe said. “‘That’s it—dumb.”’ 

Jeremy Smythe, it appeared, had never been a talker. 
Shy, maybe; tongue-tied; damn clam, his Uncle Alexander 
called him. Uncle Alexander brought him up. No, not 
here—school—college—Europe. He had come back ex- 
pecting to go into the pen business. Uncle Alexander was 
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“If You Fall Off the 
Top,’ She Said, ‘What 
Good Will it Do for 
Me to be Hotding 

On to the Bottom?’ 


disappointed in him. Uncle Alexander said the 
pen business was a place for aman witha tongue 
in his head, nota damn clam. Kicked him out. 
He wanted to get back—prove he was fit for 
the business. Pride, maybe; maybe rather 
fond of Uncle Alexander after all. 

Marilla pulled these facts out of him one at a time, and 
I must say that every one was like pulling a parsnip out of a 
two-year-old bed. She sat then soundlessly drumming on 
the table in a way she has when she is thinking. She spoke 
at last abruptly. Marilla was always an abrupt woman. 

“Do you know,” she asked Smythe, “‘how many words 
there were in the Gettysburg Address, or in Coolidge’s 
speech to the Massachusetts Senate in 1915?” 

Jeremy Smythe wasstartled. I should have been startled, 
too, if I had not known Marilla. When Marilla has an idea 


she never walks right up to the front door of it; she creeps © 


upon it from the rear. When she spoke again it was with 
deliberation. Marilla never hurried. 

“You're certainly not much of a talker,” she said. “‘But 
you have two good points. You don’t stutter and you don’t 
blush.’”’ And then—‘“‘I never believed in trying to do what 
you can’t do. I believe in looking for a chance to do 
what you can do. That’s why I call myself an opportunist. 
Do you see my idea?”’ Z 

“By Jove,’”-said Smythe, “‘but I believe I do!”’ 

It was more than I did, and I began to say so. 

“Angeline,” said Marilla, “‘don’t trouble to wait.” 

“‘Tt’s no trouble.” 

** Angeline ” said Marilla. 


LOOrm 
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And so pretty soon I went. Th 
happened that I did not hear y 
arrangements were made, nor he 
young man like Smythe ever happs 
there, nor exactly what 
anyway. 

It was at supper tf 
Marilla looked at me 
across the top of her 

“Angeline,” she sg¢ 
thought.” 4 

I took another muff 
should need it, for when 
that, in just that way, it: 
trouble ahead for me, 

“Tomorrow morning 
rilla, “you'd better go 
Peerless Pen and Penpo 
and get a job.” a 

“A job!” I cried. “I! 
work in a factory!” 

“You will be my got 
mation.” % 

“But a Tredenick w 
tory!” ¥ 

“Your wages, too, | 
nicely.” 

“But a Tredenick w 
tory!” & 

Marilla shrugged her 
a way she has. 

*‘Angeline,”’ she said 
able.” ‘ 

There is no point in 
Marilla when she begins 
reason. . 

Ire 
HE next morning I 
position at the Pee 
Penpoint Company, an¢ 
dignified situations in w] 
involved, that one had 
nity. If you'll believe 
mental tests. ea 

“Slow,” the exan 

to the employment 1 
he had finished. 
rate. Dependabl 
nality. vor 
piecework. Wou 
the offices.” 


keeper. The ti 


promptly on 
and one, la 


out of the fact 
also had to pi 
that first an 
came there. 
It was not a bad job, either, once you 
People gave me candy and fruit every 
had something by me, and after their t 
they would stop a while and talk. Fi 
out a good deal. I am not naturally cw 
likes to know what is going on. { 
The queer part of it was that the very 
Jeremy Smythe got one, too—right th 
it, in his own uncle’s factory. Of cours 
nized, because no one there had ever 
uncle; and if you saw the layers of ceremi 
ander Smythe kept wrapped round hims 
office, you’d realize that he would be the 
thing about it. I heard Jeremy when he 
the employment clerk. a 
“Smith,” he said. 
“What first name?” a 
“J.’’ And the man wrote it down: . 
After a great deal of discussion they mi 
Jeremy spent the first week in a cloud | 
the whole of the first floor of the pla 
several acres, and he swept it fast and we 
cap in silence when people spoke to h 
ping to talk over the election. 
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What?’’ 
edJeremy. 
r Walk?” 


e end of the week, when the second floor janitor 
ailing, Jeremy helped him; and when he was 
ily worse, Jeremy did all the second floor in 
isown. When it was known that he was doing 
work, they gave him two janitors’ pay, and 
tp to see him from the efficiency department. 
you get so much done?” he asked. 

while others talk,’’ said Jeremy, and went 

eping. 

sferred him to the box department. 


It was at about that time that Jeremy 
made the first remark I had heard from 
him except in answer to a question. He 
was with Marilla in her study one night 
when I went in after The Ship of Love that 
I had left there, and he turned round to 
me with a face like a perfectly wonderful- 
looking wooden Indian’s for ex- 
pressiveness except for that little 
flicker of the eyebrow. 

“What do you know about 
Ann Devon?”’ he asked. I told 
him. 

‘Ann Devon,” I said, “‘is a 
sweet, pretty, nice young lady, 
and Bailey Bridges will 
be lucky if he gets her; 
and if you want my 
opinion, he’d better 
look out for Lawrence 
Amidown. I don’t see 
how she happens to be 
in a factory anyway. 
She isn’t like the 
“ others. You can’t im- 

/ agine her sticking a 
e, wad of gum under her 
typewriter or chewing 
up her hair in a per- 
manent wave. She’s 
too much of a lady, if 
you want my opinion, 
with that slow soft 
voice and that quiet 
way she has.” 

“Tell me something 
I don’t know.” 

I took a breath and did so. “She is Bailey Bridges’ sec- 
retary. Bailey Bridges is the sales manager. I guess he’s 
done a lot for her in the way of salary, and so forth. I un- 
derstood at first that she was engaged to him, but I asked 
her one day and she said ‘Not yet’; so then I asked her 
if she was engaged to Lawrence Amidown—he’s the general 
manager and he got her the position in the first place—and 
she said ‘Not yet’ again, so I can’t tell, really. But I can 
see that she likes them both. They’re both wild over her, 
and I don’t wonder, what with those eyes of hers like two 


purple pansies and that braid of hair she wears round her 
head like a gold crown.”’ 

“Angeline,” said Marilla, ‘‘you’ve been reading love 
stories again.” 

I don’t care if I had. I am not ashamed to say that I 
like love stories, whether in books or real life, and that was 
why I had taken a particular interest in Ann Devon and 
her two suitors. 

Bailey Bridges and Lawrence Amidown were rivals in 
more ways than one. They were both favorites with old 
Alexander Smythe and it. was rumored that some day there 
would be a partnership looking for one of them. You would 
have thought that there were reasons enough for jealousy 
between them, but Bridges used to say that all was fair in 
love and business, and they seemed to accept things on 
that basis; they worked together in many ways and were 
good friends. 

Alexander Smythe had discovered them both himself, 
and he was proud of them. He told his secretary that either 
could wag a wicked tongue. 

If Bridges and Amidown were rather pleased with them- 
selves, they had every reason to be. Bailey Bridges was as 
sleek a blond young man as you could find in a day’s travel, 
with a little fair mustache perched on his upper lip, and 
eyes as bright and blue as two glass marbles. He could 
have told you—and often did—that he had run away from 
an unsympathecic home when he was twelve and had 
fought his way upward one step at a time against tre- 
mendous odds. Now he wore silk shirts to work and drove 
his own car; and the gesture with which he handed Ann 
Devon into it could not have been surpassed by Raleigh, 
flinging his coat in the mud before the queen. 

Lawrence Amidown was as smooth and dark as Bridges 
was smooth and blond. His hair was black and shining 
above a shining forehead, and his eyes shone too—rather 
piercingly—as if in anticipation of more good things to 
follow. He, too, had made himself what he was today, and 
he was not dissatisfied either. He, too, drove his own car, 
and it was a better car than Bailey Bridges’. He told me 
that if he took a girl out to dinner he would be ashamed to 
spend less than ten dollars. His acquaintance with Ann 
Devon must have cost himafortune. Ithought Ann Devon 
was a lucky girl. 

“‘T don’t see how they do it on their salary,’’ Marilla 
said when I told her about them. 

“Perhaps they get more than I do.” 

(Continued on Page 68) 


“- 
Do You Know,’ She Asked Smythe, “‘How Many Words There Were in the Gettysburg Address, or in Coolidge’s Speech to the Massachusetts Senate in 1915 ?"* 
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ance whose chief diversion is that of 

whacking people’s shin bones with a 
hammer; and his grandmother, who is ham- 
pered by years and withheld by dignity from 
leaping to and fro or perching on the grand piano 
for refuge, receives the most of his attention. Some 
day he will hit her where she lives, and there will be 
no more grandma to pound. Taken by itself, this is not 
remarkable. The little terror is reliving, as the bygolly- 
gists tell us, a period of our racial depravity. Asa 
phase, is it not observable even in kittens, which evince 
ferocities of similar inclination about the time they 
leave off certified milk and take to raw mouse? 
And then the mother cat gets in some of that lively 
paw work that puts Carpentier in the paralytic class. 

But the parents of the above-mentioned little human 
pursue an opposite course. They let him take the ham- 
mer to bed with 
him so that no re- 
pressions shall dis- 
turb his infant 
slumbers. They 
say that self- 
expression is worth 
many shin bones, 
and that his over- 
bearing nature, 
plus his love of 
pounding, fore- 
casts no less a ca- 
reer than that of Speaker of the 
House. They lately received—as 
I hope—a night letter reminding 
them of another career, having to 
do with a guard with a gun, a high 
wall, steam-cooked victuals 
world without end, a heavy ham- 
mer and a right smart pile of 
stones. 

Self-expression! How many people 
have ever expressed what others thought 
they were going to, anyway? Take Sen- 
ator Thunderjaw down in Washington. 


[Jace is a little boy of my acquaint- 
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Old Thunderjaw, one of the finest cooks es 


God ever put in front of a French range, 

a chafing dish or a clambake, the very 

prophet, if such there be, of the renaissance of American 
cookery—and does he think he is? But wait a minute. He 
illustrates two points on this self-expression stuff, and be- 
fore we come to him and his incomparable Delaware 
mufiins, his pound cake candied in a crock, his soft-shell 
crabs in vol-au-vent of terrapin, sugared loin of pork 
pounded on a stump, and his cider sauce, his salad of 
melons with an ambrosial dressing, fruity, suave and of a 
nature to make a jack rabbit hit a hound; before, indeed, 
we allude to his traditions, harking from the galley of the 
Mary Hamblin and other luxurious steamboats of the 
Mississippi and from clay-daubed hearths of cabin kitchens 
in the lower South, let us tear the veil of pretense from the 
outrageous old hypocrite, and show him for what the most 
of us are, a serio-comic case of self-deception. 


The Prince and the Pumpkin 


F WHICH cases, the worst is not his, as I am forced to 

remind myself, in view of a vivid recollection of what 
took place only a few months ago in a New England cellar 
I could locate, and I were pressed to do so. It was an ex- 
plosion at 
dead of night. 
Or rather be- 
tween one and 
three in the 
morning, that 
hour known to 
the Japanese 
as the hour of 
the rat, the 
hour of creak- 
ings and a 
pause and 
more creak- 
ings, of the 
turning over 
of the dog, of 
the warping of 
old timbers in 
the cold, for 
the Wain was 
curving west- 
erly over the 
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But He Wouldn’t See That He 
Was a Chef Au Cordon Bleu 


peak of the barn, gaunt and soli- 
tary in itsfrozen yard. And in the 
cellar a pumpkin, overwrought 
with a sense of its importance, 
disgusted and full of self-pity be- 
cause of its humbled situation be- 
tween two jugs, a coal hod, a bag 
of mere potatoes and a bin of turnips, utterly self-deceived 
as to its real career, its destiny in pumpkin pie, striving 
for self-expression of the wrong kind, went splush—doing 
so noisily and at a most unseemly hour. And all because 
it had met the Prince of Wales, which august and unpre- 
tentious child of Nature and the British Empire had come— 
horses, hounds, cameramen and all—to the very corn patch 
where the pumpkin grew, on a certain tawny day of au- 
tumn, and had said out loud, “‘ What a jolly old pumpkin! 
Quite the finest I have ever seen.”’ 

And the outcome of it—pitiable. Yet, ask yourself how 
many pumpkins have you not known whose whole life was 
ruined by a too sudden success or an accidental exaltation. 
Perhaps it is better to explode and be done with it. Per- 
haps those squat old jugs up and killed the pumpkin, whose 
continual harping on the great event had become insuffer- 
able. There’s many a jug whose homely bearing conceals 
a priceless interior, a quality that has come to be all too 
rare. Even with the dregs of a proper spirit, such a jug 
might find the pumpkin an upstart unbearab!o. 

Thunderjaw was first cousin to that sort of pumpkin. 
Cocksure that he was a political whingdinger; always sure 
that he was to be the next dark horse in an election; al- 
ways writing long thunderous speeches and endless letters 
to Presidents, opponents and bosses; never accorded the 
slightest attention by anybody who wasn’t trying to col- 
lect a bill—Thunderjaw held himself a reformer, a poli- 
tician, a Demosthenes. But he wouldn’t see that he was a 
chef au cordon bleu. 

The sun streaks down over the apartment housetops 
into the leafy backyards of the residences on his avenue. 
It pours into his kitchen, a room made out of two kitchens 
thrown together in the adjoinment of two houses in the 
block to make this semi-hotel—a boarding house that is 
too gazook to call itself by that name. It calls itself a 
transient residence. There are two parlors, a double dining 
room, two stairs. Everything is double. Even the lives of 
its tenants. Windows are open. The avenue—New Jer- 
sey—is being swashed by men with a hose. Water-bright 
asphalt, the tracery of horse-chestnut trees and linden, 
mounting cumulous masses of tree tops and accents of dark 
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boles, green cool lawns—mark the swerve of the avenue to - 


a vista closed by the colonnaded station. Washington of 
a July morning at 5:30. Athens in Windsor Forest with a 
light as of dawn upon Capri. 
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moment to anyone else, but to 
breakfast with double omelet 
Kel, NEG 


other let 
President 
it begins 
nameoft! 
for which 
bled, inc 
to that 
of ——” And so on. His wij 
her hair. The boarders, as } 
by the ruckus in the hot-y 
are taking forty-leven sj 
baths. It is seven o'clock. 
comes, the milkman, the i 
chef. But at last! Just asf 
muffins come out of oven an 
urn is beginning to say bub’ 
there is a slow, important 
the stair. 4 

He stands in the doorw 
Pot-bellied. His Websteria 
as though their sockets were 
and they would roll out on 
they could. He reaches for: 
apron hanging on a peg by 
door, and “assumes it. You and I would just 
“The pans for the soufflés,” he says, and glar 
the range. ‘‘And are those two hams boilin 


sweetbreads?”’ 5 
r. 


From Oratory to “_ 

IS eyes rove around the kitchen, yet th 
culiar look. He is really trying to bring hi 
from oratory to cuisine. Yet one of his masterpi¢ 
way—his double omelets—and his chief concer 
ovens. For his.souffiés in muffin cups—whiclt 
proportion of egg white frothed and egg yolk } 
a bit of rice flour—require an easy temperature 
volcanic one. He does not hold with a high ov 
things until they have adjusted themselves to t 
they are in the oven. He uses only a big spo 
mixture to each cup, and each cup is cold butte 
what you will of that. D’Alencon from Geneva 
them hot as a coal from a blast furnace. But 7 
is out for a yellow, not a brown crusted soufili 
I make his omelets. I lay them one by one 
He puts a soufflé in the middle of each, cuts 
with a sharp knife outward to the corners, §} 


powdered—over it, then folds the omel 
splashes it with bacon grease and pepp 
spatula he carefully lays each one on an 


They sizzle. 
Brown. The 
platter goes 
on to a silver 
platter — and 
so to the 
table. 

“One day,” 
says Thunder- 
jaw, ‘‘when 
Paul Morphy 
was playing 
seventeen 
games of chess 
against Gen- 
eral Beaure- 
gard, down in 
New Orleans, 
my grand- 
father’s cook 
made seventy- 
two of these 
omeleties for the 


chess players’ 
breakfast. 
They played 
all night—in 
the Boatman’s 
Club, long 
since demol- 
ished, down 
between Ca- 
rondelet and 
the levee. 
Morphy was 
sixteen years 
old. They 
blindfolded 
him and he de- 
feated Beaure- 
Cad wat 
twenty other 
players. He 
lost only three 
games out of 
twenty -four.”’ 


itime he is talking and doing those omelets, 
lement for this salver of delicacies is going 
der the gas broiler is a threefold 
utmost that a pig can produce plus 
of certain smokehouse experts down 
mdel County. Thin, lean, tender 
from a parboiled ham, lie between 


zon in slices cut diagonally of the 


ler to get the greatest 
hh. The watching and 
hat bacon is a great 
mind since he feels it 
sted to me. It leaves 
e to ponder on his im- 
Perhaps on his- 
sv iting history. Yes, 
e has eleven hundred 
pages of resounding 
rs—all on Democracy. 
ist be crisp, not dried, 
within must come out 
1d smokier than smoke. 
nent of the omelets in 
hese bacon-ham slices 
) himself. 


‘'aw’s Daydreams 


is time he keeps ejacu- 
I am completely at a 
: pauses and stares out 
and says, apparently 
tomcat in the center of 
‘o this end, gentlemen, 
n ordained, put, put, 
—” He stops, leaving 
hanging in the air, 
one arm, he waves his 
ake spatula and turns 
peas you say ‘put’ or 


aired, but I hurry 
Oh, by all means ‘or- 
\as a richer taste.”’ 

e an acid soul and a 
nsive one,”’ he mutters. 
nes off his perch for a 


and we get down to business, starting all sorts 
t before night will be ready for dinner or are 
beginnings of tomorrow’s breakfast. 

» a real cook,”’ he would say time and again, 


Pt lined up hours—nay, even days ahead.” 


Nevertheless, I 
don’t know 
how we ever 
achieved the 
miracles that 
went forth 
from that 
kitehen. 
Thunderjaw’s 
mail was pro- 
digious. Let- 
ters littered 
the tables; of 
circulars and 
pamphlets 
there was no 
end. One day 
he was way up 
in the clouds 
over the ap- 
pearance of his 
communica- 
tion to the 


editor of the Muggs Landing Gazette, and over a reply . 


from the chairman of a House committee on the Cultiva- 


tion of Edible Frogs in the Yazoo Valley the next, And 


T never did find out what “Bill double X 931”? was. He 
was its parent anyway. His day was divided between his 
kitchen, with sleeves rolled up and apron on, and his stroll- 
ing the avenues, haunting the Capitol, committee rooms, 
hotel lobbies; whither he went forth with a flappity frock 
coat, loose collar, flowing tie and a top hat whose brim 
rolled in the shape of a sugar scoop, but whose high light 
would burn your eyes out. 

Birds of a feather. Everybody in the house except my- 
self and the Japanese butler had a pet scheme by which 
the Government was to make him rich. There was the old 
lady with two canes. Every boarding house has an old 
lady with one cane. We had one with two canes. Her 
claim was for practically the whole Ohio Valley. And 
Sefior Ipecac, who, clad in spotless white, matutinally 
paraded his equally white poodle up and down the block. 
His claim, geographically and in point of time, might be 
said to have come down the ages from Cortés to Coolidge. 

All in a beautiful daze and daydream as Thunderjaw 
might be, however, with only half his mind on his cooking, 
that half aimed at and achieved perfection. Consider fried 
crabs as Thunderjaw did them. He transcended every 
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*‘My Reputation? As a Cook? A Cook!” 


association of yours and mine in regard to that Lucullan, 
that prime delicacy, the soft-shell crab, not omitting the 
connoted background which they bring to mind. Mary- 
land itself is a magical name. So is Chesapeake. And the 
soft-shell crab brings to mind the two extremes of ele- 
gance. The elegance of old manorial supper rooms, rooms 
ultimately perfect in their pilastered fire breasts and wain- 
scots with fluted trim. The other elegance that of clean- 
sanded tavern floors and oyster houses set on wharves 
where is the gurgle of water between piles, the gurgle of 
pepper sauce in bottles; the raw, rich, salty air of estuaries, 
smelling of timber turned black with iodine, mingles 
with the odors of shipping and incoming tides blown by a 
westerly half gale from the Virginia shore. That—and 
more—is the background of soft-shell crabs as Thunderjaw 
did them. They came in a crate of seaweed that stood on 
the kitchen floor. There were one hundred and fifty of 
them. We put them in a tub of water and rock salt, so that 
the chloride glory of them, lost in transit—even a three- 
hour journey—should be replaced. Old Maryland cooks 
cleaned them in ocean water. We tore away their aprons, 
their little fringy lungs and sandbags, and they were 
dropped in a big sieve filled with flour and pepper. The 
sieve was slowly motioned back and forth and leit them 
white—the very ghosts of crabs. One by one they went 
into beaten egg and then into the finest sifted crumbs of 
stale cornbread; these crumbs were one of the treasures 
of our kitchen. They were fried in smoking lard. 
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Thunderjaw Did His Finest Sneer 
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He had three 
ways of trim- 
ming these ex- 
quisite things 
for the side- 
board. Thun- 
derjaw never 
spoke of the 
table. He said 
that was where 
you sat. The 
table to him 
was a fur- 
nished area of 
linen, silver 
and candles, 
possibly of 
decorations. 
But the side- 
board, loaded 
with delica- 
cies, plus wait- 
ers to dispense 
therefrom, was his idea of service as it should be. Thun- 
derjaw put these fragile, sea-smelling, corn-redolent, juicy, 
tender crabs, crimpy, with claws caught in their 
last act of invocation, in a circle about the platter. 
Then he poured in the center a sauce of terrapin 
meat in a veal liquor with wine, or of green turtle 
fat in a similar sauce, with the addition of broken 
yolks of hard-boiled eggs. Triangles of puff paste 
sprinkled with pepper garnished the edge. It took 
three silver platters of thirty-six inches in their 

extreme measurement to carry the full 
serving of these crabs. 


Crabs at Home 


LSO I recall a frequent ringing of the 
telephone, of the doorbell, of the 
rumbling away of disconsolate limou- 
sines, because he would not, could not 
serve more guests, and if they wanted 
soft-shell crabs Lord Calvert they would 
have to wait until next Thursday. What 
set these fried crabs apart from those 
commonly seen was the cornbread crumb 
and the luxurious accompani- 
ment of turtle meat; but his 
outstanding achievement was 
Crabs at Home. He called 
them that. Just how much at 
home the crabs felt, I cannot 
say. Perhaps you and I can 
scarcely put ourselves in their 
place until we, too, 
have been fried in 
batter. 

The dish was a re- 
markable piece of 
culinary scenery; 
es the crabs, very real- 
eb istically tangled in a 
mass of fragrant lob- 
stery fritters, ap- 
peared for all the 
world like one of 
these museum 
groups gotten up to 
show howfriend crab 
crawls around among the aquatic wonders on the sea bot- 
tom. And it was all an edible trick, a playful tour de force, 
which Thunderjaw performed only for an inner circle that 
forgathered with him on occasion. It was a lobster-fritter 
batter, let through a little funnel into deep smoking fat in 
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pans, with the 
soft-shell crab 
dropped in 
with judgment 
so that the 
curling, en- 
tangling frit- 
ter would trap 
him. Finished, 
it wasa picture 
of thehomelife 
of our dear 
crab, all fragile 
as blown glass, 
and twice as 
digestible. 
Perhaps the 
fritter, short- 
ened only with 
lobster fat, 
(Continued on 
Page 138) 
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Paris 


HEY met in Paris, at one of Bettina’s charming little 


T breakfasts. She was famous, even then, for her break- 
fast parties. They were considered trés Américain, and 
as it was the fashion at that time to be 
trés Américain, Bettina’s drawing-room 
was always crowded. Sheserved wheat 
cakes and maple sirup at eleven o’clock 
in the morning to an entranced circle of 
the internationally jaded, and her cof- 
fee was delicious. She had got the rec- 
ipe from her maid, who had got it from 
her syveetheart, who had once been a 
cook in a restaurant in New York. 
But even her Parisian friends said that 
it was delicious; and Halve, the French 
modernist poet, wrote a poem about it, 
which was published on coffee-colored 
paper, and made a great hit. 

It was Halve who introduced Gerald 
Brown to Bettina. Gerald was an 
American artist, a painter, who lived 
in a studio in the Rue Daguerre. He 
was thirty years old, six feet tall and 
had money, which, as Halve once re- 
marked, was original of him. 

“T’ve brought a friend,’’ said Halve 
to Bettina, on the occasion of that par- 
ticular breakfast party. ‘‘He’s an 
American like yourself; and like you, 
mademoiselle, he is filled with vitality. 


He paints vital pictures. His name 
also is vital. It’s Brown.” 
“Heavens!’’ said Bettina. “Is he 


attractive?”’ 

“The only way you can find out is 
to flirt with him.” 

“‘T never flirt on Fridays. It’s bad 
luck. Where is he?”’ 

“Standing by the window, mademoi- 
selle, talking to Lady Calverly, who 
looks extremely English in that light.’’ 

Bettina glanced across the room and 
saw a tall man gazing over Lady Cal- 
verly’s head in her direction. 

“‘He’s got red hair,’’ she remarked. 

“No redder than yours, mademoi- 
selle. Infact, Ishouldsay that you both 
had the same subtle shade of auburn.” 

“‘T see him as a red-headed man,” 
said Bettina thoughtfully. “Bring him 
over. After all, I’m not superstitious.” 

So the Frenchman brought his 
American friend to the table where 
Bettina sat pouring coffee. 

“Mademoiselle Morgan—Gerald 
Brown,” murmured Halve in his pol- 
ished, unceremonious, modern manner, 
and left them. 

“T’ve been wanting to meet you,” 
said Gerald, sitting down beside Bet- 
tina. “In fact, I’ve something to tell 
you, but as it’s rather awful, I don’t 
know how to begin.” 

“Ts it so very awful?” 

“‘T’m afraid you’ll think so.” 

“Tn that case,”’ she said, ‘‘ you’d bet- 
ter plunge right in—like taking a cold 
bath, you know.” 

“Yes. Very well, heregoes. I 
He sat up straight in his chair and said 
firmly, “I’m in love with you, Miss 
Morgan.” 

“Go on,”’ said she encouragingly. 

Snat.s alle: 

“T thought you said it was something awful.” 

“But it is,’ he protested. ‘‘It’s frightful. Why, I’ve 
seen you only three times—no, four—and yet I’ve fallen 
desperately in love with you. Or rather, I’ve fallen in love 
with my own mental image of you, which is much worse.”’ 

“Oh, much,” agreed Bettina. 

“Y’m an idiot. We'll admit that to start with, and dis- 
miss it as inconsequential 18 

“Just a moment,” interrupted Bettina with a charming 
smile. “‘Do you mean that you’re an idiot in general, or 
just because you fell in love with me?” 

“Because I fell in love with a woman I don’t know.”’’ 

“Ah!” murmured Bettina. 

“Are you bored?” 

“No, I think it’s thrilling.” 

“Do you? Good! Then it’s understood that I adore 
you—my image of you?” 


” 
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“‘Dear Gerald,’ She Sighed, “‘I Was So Lonesome Crossing Without You"’ 


Bettina’s eyes were brown. They had a luster like 
chiffon velvet; they glowed and were veiled by auburn 
lashes that had a silky luster of their own. 

“T’m afraid we’re going too fast,’”’ she said. 
dizzy.” 

“That’s encouraging—from my point of view,” said 
Gerald. 

“But not from mine. I think we’d better stop talking 
personalities.” 

““What else is there to talk about?” 

“The cabinet crisis,’ suggested Bettina; 
weather. Paris in springtime ——” 

“Paris in springtime is Paris adorned for love,”’ he said, 
being inspired. ‘“‘Which brings me back to what I was 
saying.” 

“Do have some coffee,’’ she urged hastily. 

“With cream, thanks. And two lumps.” 


“T feel 


“or the 


She poured his coffee. He sat watching the 
hands, admiring her grace and assurance, the ; 
tainty of her movements. She was obviously in 
seated at this table, behind this bright ramp: 
and china, with all these, 
people buzzing about her, 
that his problem would be 
ciate her from her back 
isolate and discover her e: 
sonality—that final love} 
is the last thing a woman 

“Cream and two lum 
peated, and gave him his « 
was I going to say? Ob 
weather ——”’ 

“We had finished with tl 
he reminded her somewha 

“Yes, so we had. The 
about the recent discoye 
Arctic zone,” said Bettina; 
immediately, “‘ Tell me whe 
you first saw me.” 

““At the opera. You we 
with a lot of people. Yo 
surrounded by people,” he: 
disgressing. 

“Tcollect them,” shesaid 
a helpless gesture. “I see 
gift for it.” 

““So I’ve noticed. Well 
in the box—I saw your pr 
a man’s black dress coat- 
love with you, like an idiot 
you out to Halve, who w 
Halve said he knew you ar 
introduce me. I said no; I 
to meet you in that croj 
you’d say something meal 
silly.” 

“Thanks.” | 

“Oh, I’d have been sil 
always is in a crowd, ] 
crowds. I’m too big toh 
I stand out, and get stared 
like a fool.”’ 

“How unfortunate tha 
here today! Why did j 
asked Bettina. 

“T couldn’t wait any li 
were beginning to haunt m) 
actually interfering with 
said to myself, ‘I’ll get Ha 
duce me and have it ové 
probably find her disappo 
lessly frivolous, older than 

“Tam,” said Bettina. “ 


he muttered. ‘‘It’s your! 
your hair. I keep trying | 
the exact color of it.” | 
“Tt’s auburn,” saij 
‘Rather an unusual shat 
dresser tells me.” 
“Tt has,’ considered Ge! 
deal of red in it.” 
“Like yours.” “a 
“T haven’t got red hail) 
“Oh, yes, I’m sure yout 
“That’s not the poit) 
putting down his coffee! 
point is that I had to me 
der to——” + 
“‘___ to destroy the i! 
the reality,” finished Bet! 
Gerald laughed. He had a nice laugh, she tl} 
a boy’s. But he was worried. » | 
He said, “The reality’s clever. I don’t thin? 
to be so easily destroyed.” 
“What a lovely compliment!” } 
“Look here, may I I simply must s¢J 
Please tell me when I can come ——”’ ; 
“Here? But I’m always surrounded by pet 
“T live in a studio on the Left Bank,” / 
‘Number Seven, Rue Daguerre. Will you con® 
noon to look at my pictures? I’ll give you sol, 
“I’m afraid all my afternoons are taken for? 
she murmured regretfully. =. 
“Then another time —anywhere—anywher 
Ritz—Napoleon’s Tomb—the Bois—Notre } 
“If I met you in Notre Dame, you’d get ane? 
impression of me. I’m not in the least angel 


, where—where in the world?” 

idied him for a moment. He was attractive, 
He had a nice laugh and nice blue eyes and a 
1). He was nice. And his hair was red. 

| to London the end of next week,” she said 
be stopping at the Savoy. Come and have 
h me there.” 


London 


» entered her private drawifg-room at the 
| week later, Gerald instantly felt duped and 
are were at least thirty people in the room. 
chatter, the breeze of talk, fell with a kind of 
jn his ears. He had expected something quite 
] the way north from Paris and across the 
been anticipating a quiet téte-a-téte with 
ightful hour of coffee and conversation, during 
ght form a definite opinion of the young 
iad stirred his imagination. 
Jleceived me,” he said, stooping over the 
4le to shake hands with her. “I consider this 
‘han a base deception. I’d expected to have 
'h you alone.” 

’? said Bettina; then, with a lift of her silken 
‘But what could Ido? Lady Calverly insisted 
1d of course that meant a crowd. She’s been 
ee, about my American breakfasts. She says 
jarous, but fascinat- 

r’ is the word she 
ition to them,” said 
nat they’re so infer- 


t you really can’t 
‘1 you?” she pleaded. 
ple are her friends— 

of them.” 

vt blame you. I’ve 
ee you. But if you 
ecked on a desert 
said gloomily, ‘‘you 
alone ten minutes. 
mmnibals would come 
\. from the jungle to 
orning coconut.” 
vat eat me,” said Bet- 


: They’d simply join 
Th” 

(\dbe nice. I’ve never 
inibals. Can you see 
; Paris—or London— 
(<—surrounded by a 
woolly-headed say- 
}r dusters? I’d make 
7 don’t you think?” 
ii Gerald. “But you 
nefor saying that I’m 
nterested in the im- 
‘might make without 
1. That is to say, 


(’s no impression to 
/ne’s alone. It’s like 
}2m of the falling tree 
| If the tree falls, and 
('s it, is there any 


ever serious?” he 
ip 

's I think I am, and 
nnot sure. But I’m 
iy honest, and I’ve a 
(it means anything to 
i have some coffee?’’ 
{nd two lumps.” 
this coffee with such 
remembered vividly. 
2e fascinated and ap- 
clarity of these inci- 
ties. It was absurd 
Id recall so exactly 
vr hand and wrist, the 
ulder as she gave him 
he contrary, the pre- 
her hair evaded him 
| looked at it. There 
}al more red in it than 
) paint you,” he said. 
‘ome and sit for me 
; back to Paris?” 
ighted. But, yousee, 
Italy the last of this 
lend of mine has of- 
villain Florence. At 
1 @ hill overlooking 


/ 


Florence. The walls.are-covered with bougainvillea, and 
I believe there are olive trees. It’ll be frightfully roman- 
tic. I like to be romantic in May, don’t you?” 

“T prefer to be romantic in June,’ said Gerald, rather 
irritably. 

“Oh, I’m sorry. I.thought you might come to Florence 
and have breakfast with me.” 

“Thanks; I wouldn’t consider it.’ 

‘May I ask why—or why not?” 

“Because if I did,’’ he said, firmly putting down his 
coffee cup, “I'd find all Italy congregated on your terrace.” 

“But I don’t know a soul in Florence—not a soul, except 
the Comtessa ae 

“The friend who is offering you her villa?” 

“cc Veg.?” 

“That’s enough.” 

“You're a bit stubborn, aren’t you?”’ sighed Bettina. 

“T’m not in the least stubborn. All I ask is that you let 
me see you alone—have dinner with me—go to a show.” 

“I’m afraid I’m dining out every night this week,’’ she 
said apologetically. ‘‘But perhaps next week, when I get 
back to Paris ——”’ 

“Tt’s no use,” he groaned. “In Paris, you invite me to 
London; and in London, you invite me back to Paris. The 
truth is I’ll never see you alone. It’s Fate. I want to make 
love to you, and I’m prevented by the entire floating 
population of Europe. My rival,” he said, ‘‘is a hydra- 
headed monster with a passion for wheat cakes.” 


He Found Bettina Serving Breakfast to Some Twenty or Thirty People of Various Nationalities 
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“And sirup,” said Bettina. ‘TI really think it’s the sirup 
that attracts them.” 

“Tf it was only another man,” he went on, “I wouldn’t 
mind half so much. I’d know what to do. I’d outwit him, 
or poison him, or get rid of him somehow. I un He 
stopped and looked suspiciously at Bettina. ‘Perhaps 
there is another man!”’ he exclaimed. 

“Let me see,’’ said Bettina. ‘‘No, I don’t think there is 
at the moment.” 

“But there has been?” 

“Oh, yes, there has been.” 

ee limtacti.. 

“I was going to say that there was a man once who 
But that was a long time ago. I’d almost forgotten him.” 

“Did you love him?” 

“T never could tell,’ she answered with a frankness that 
was both charming and maddening. ‘‘But as I say, it was 
a long time ago.” 

“You don’t seem to realize,’’ he burst out with sudden 
vehemence, “that you’re torturing me!”’ 

“‘T don’t mean to,”’ she protested. ‘“‘ Really I don’t mean 
to. Please don’t think I’m heartless, Mr. Brown.” 

“You may as well call me Gerald.” 

“Gerald, then.” 

“Thanks,” he said unhappily. 

“You don’t think I’m heartless, do you—Gerald?”’ 

“Oh, how do I know? Here I’ve chased across the 
Channel, and you refuse to do the humane thing.” 

“What is the humane thing?”’ 

“To put me out of my misery.” 

“Tell me hew.” 

“Why,” he said, “‘by giving me 
a chance to make love to you! I’ll 
never be disillusioned about you 
till I’ve had a chance to make love 
to you.” 

“What a nice theory!’ said Bet- 
tina. ‘‘But are you sure it would 
work? Are you sure your recipe 
for falling out of love is infallible?” 

“Tt always has been.” 

“Oh! Then you’ve been in love 
before?” 

“Ves, of course. Who hasn’t? 
But previously I’ve always man- 
aged to get over it.” 

‘By discovering that your pretty 
ladies had clay feet?” 

“By discovering,’ he said mo- 
rosely, ‘‘that they hadn’t.”’ 

Bettina smiled. 

“T have beautiful feet,’’ she 
murmured. ‘‘ At least, so my shoe- 
maker tells me.” 

“Siren!’’ he accused her; then: 
“T can’t go on like this, making 
love to you in the presence of all 
these animated appetites. It'll 
drive me mad. I dare say I’m a fit 
subject for pathological treatment 
right now. My mind is hopelessly 
divided. The sane half of it tells 
me that the chances are a thou- 
sand to one you’re not the most 
perfect woman ever created, but 
the other half insists that you are. 
So, you see, it’s your duty—it’s 
positively your duty—to disillu- 
sion me.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Bettina, “‘but 
the very thought of duty chills 
me; especially in England, where 
duty is considered a virtue.” 

“Have you no pity?”’ he asked. 

“Of course I have. But I don’t 
see how I could disillusion you 
this week. Lady Calverly has ar- 
ranged ——”’ 

“Drat Lady Calverly!” said 
Gerald. ‘ Will you or will you not 
dine with me alone?” 

se Yes.’”’ 

“When?” 

“Next week—in Paris.” 

He rose abruptly. 

“That settles it,’’ he announced. 
“That convinces me od 

“Of what?” 

“Of your fundamental elusive- 
ness. You’re a phantom. You'll 
always remain a phantom—a be- 
witching ghost—a beautiful prom- 
ise that I’ll not be fool enough to 
think will ever be fulfilled. So I 
must get you out of my mind as 
best I can. Good-by. I shall never 
see you again.” 

(Continued on Page 56) 


OW what I 
want rie 
know 


this,’ I said, Ope 
we had arrived at 
the salad and be- 
come fairly well ac- 
quainted: “Why 
does a man who is 
worth $1,000,000 or 
upward buy life in- 
surance? I know, 
of course, that 
many rich men do 
take out large poli- 
cies; also I have 
been told that you 
are a sort of wizard 
at selling them. The 
whole thing is mys- 
terious to me. In 
the first place, I 
don’tsee much dan- 
ger of the widows and orphans of millionaires starving 
to death. In the next place, if such men need insur- 
ance, why is it that a few agents are very successful 
at selling it to them and the vast majority are not? 
Have you any objection to answering those questions?” 

“None at all,’’ he replied. ‘“‘There’s nothing mysterious 
about it.” 

““Oh,, yes, there is,’ I objected. ‘“‘For instance, I 
wouldn’t need a course in salesmanship to supply me with 
arguments if I were going to offer a $5000 policy to one of 
my neighbors; but if you sent me to solicit a man worth 
$10,000,000 I’d be tongue-tied. I can’t think of a single 
reason why he should buy life insurance.” 

“The reasons don’t vary so much as you might imagine,” 
he remarked. ‘‘Now take this case right here’’—and he 
unfolded a morning newspaper. ‘‘ You'll notice that this 
fellow dropped dead. That way of passing out is becoming 
almost popular in this country nowadays You'll also 
notice that his fortune is estimated at between $3,000,000 
and $12,000,000. Now just stop and think a minute what 
a ridiculous spread that is. It means, translated into 
plainer English, that the man’s friends, associates and 
family didn’t know just what he had. In all probability he 
didn’t know either. Most rich men don’t know; they are 
busy making money, not counting it. When a man is cut 
off in the midst of his activities his estate will generally 
lapse into a very unsatisfactory condition almost at once. 
As a matter of fact, it never has been what you might call 
easy for a man to hand down a large estate to his heirs; 
but since the inheritance tax has been in force the difficulty 
is greatly increased. The number of large policies in force 
has been growing at an astounding rate since inheritance 
taxes came into being. We have now, you may know, both 
Federal and state inheritance taxes. They hit the big 
estates terrific jolts, and these taxes have to be paid in 
cash before the heirs get a cent.” 


When Taxes Take the Widow’s Mite 


UT before I go into that subject very far I want to 

dispose of the legend about some of us fellows being 
wizards. I’m no better salesman than a dozen other life- 
insurance men of my acquaintance. The only advantage 
I have over them is that I know something about inherit- 
ance taxation; consequently I can advise a man how to 
protect his estate against sacrifice sales to meet taxation. 
I very seldom solicit rich men; they send forme. One man 
traveled 1000 miles not long ago to get me to place his 
insurance for him and tell him how much he needed. 
I lost that business because agents back in his home city 
resented his going away and demanded that he purchase 
through them. They didn’t know how to advise him about 
it, but they were determined to have the business any- 
way—and they got it. He paid me a fee for my advice. 
The time has come when every life-insurance agent ought 
to understand such matters, but a lot of them don’t. For 
instance, look at this’*-—and he produced a telegram which 
read as follows: “What would inheritance tax be on half- 
million-dollar estate?’ 

“T can’t think of a more ridiculous question than that,”’ 
the insurance man continued. ‘‘He might just as well 
have asked me how tall is a man named John. The tax 
will vary according to the nature of the estate. I wonder 
that more life-insurance men don’t wake up to the im- 
portance of this subject, because thousands of men with 
only $10,000 or $12,000 need insurance just as imperatively 
as the big fellows to protect their holdings after death. 

“You said a while ago that you don’t see much chance 
for the widows and orphans of millionaires to starve to 
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“This Banker Felt Reasonably Certain There Would be a 
Contest of His Wilt’’ 


death. Well, you are mistaken about that. Some time ago 
an expert on this subject of inheritance taxation worked 
out an imaginary case just to show what could happen. 
I have some notes on that case. It is highly improbable, 
of course: but it will give you an idea of the subject. Our 
imaginary rich man in the hypothetical case is worth 
$10,000,000; he is an American citizen residing in Manila 
at the time of his death. The inheritance taxes under cer- 
tain circumstances could amount to 104 per cent of his 
estate; if his property consisted partly of corporate 
securities representing property in Wisconsin, the taxes 
would total not less than 144 per cent; if this corporation 
were incorporated in West Virginia, the taxes would be 
179 per cent; if the certificates showing his ownership 
happened to be in a safety-deposit vault in Seattle, the 
taxes would be 219 per cent; if the transfer office were 
in Denver, the taxes would be 235 per cent; if the corpora- 
tion were also incorporated in Idaho, the taxes would be 
250 per cent. 

“Well, there is a lot more of it, but I think that is 
enough. It runs on up ‘1ntil the total tax becomes 305 
per cent of the estate: but, of course, you see for yourself 
that this is an extremely imayvinary hypothetical] case. 
Nevertheless it ought to indicate that a $10,000,000 estate 
is not an absolute cinch for the heirs. 

“But now let’s get down to realities, such as aimst ary 
estate might encounter following the death of the owner. 
I have here a tabulation showing what happened to a 
number of estates, some of them not very large, in quite 
recent times. This tabulation was originally printed in 
the New York Times, so most of the estates mentioned are 
probably along the Atlantic Seaboard. I can’t be sure 
about that. because they are identified only by the initials 
of the deceased owners; but I have checked some of the 
figures and I am sure they are accurate. They show first 
the gross estate, then the net, and the shrinkage, of course, 
is then a matter of arithmetic. Under the head of shrink- 
age are included various administrative expenses in addi- 
tion to the inheritance taxes; but, after all, it doesn’t make 
a great deal of difference how the money went if there is 
no way to prevent its going. Here are the figures: 


GROSS NET SHRINKAGE GROSS NET SHRINKAGE 
$ 66,778. . $ 51,2385. . $ 15,543 $ 23,446... $ 1,981. . $ 21,465 
211,543... 188,625. . 22,918 42,204... 37,300. . 4,904 

5,307... 3,145. . 2,162 WDA) 7 3 S008 .80 2,573 
132,758. . 120,711... 12,047 17,580. . . 10,973. . 6,607 

8,377. . 6,040. . 2,337 44,395... 36,471. . 7,924 

16,732... 313,940. 2,785 45,748. . 26,485... 19,263 

50,514... 44,825. . 5,689 25,643... 21,583. . 4,060 
927,360. . 531,415. . 395,945 


“T haven’t worked out the percentages on those estates, 
but I have another tabulation which gives percentages 


erage. 

$500,000 to $1,000,000—Nu 

146; Lowest Taxation, 9.1 

ation, 31.1; Average Tax 

$1,000,000 to $5,000,000—] 

tates, 95; Lowest Taxation, 9.5; Highest | 
Average Taxation, 16.86. 

$5,000,000 to $19.000,000—Number of Estates, 1 

ation, 11.2; Highest Taxation, 30.7; Average’ 


“Now it is a very rare estate that 
diately provide cash to the amount of] 
per cent of the total appraised value, 
mand frequently results in mortgages 0 
very stocks and bonds that the own 
salting away for his family. The resul 
Government takes the widow’s mite 

often left with the sort of property that needs 
and expert management—that is, of course, w) 
man in question has provided her with an insu 
In that case she has the cash for immediate 
taxes and administrative expenses. The wi 
cleared up promptly and she is left with her 


How Large Estates Can Shri 


N THIS connection I recall a case that may 
There was a friend of mine, a banker, wh 
estate represented principally by securities of? 
It just happened that at the time of his 
securities—for they changed from time to tir 
quite a lot of railroad paper, and the railroads 
states where the inheritance taxes are espe 
I don’t want to go into the details of what e 
lected, because it’s too much trouble; more/ 
started te tell you is that this banker felt ‘Tei 
tain there would be a contest of his will. N 
tinkered with it frequently and was always | 
any bequests for charitable institutions. The 
pital that he wanted to leave some money to, 
know whether to name the sum in his will or I 
we talked it over and I suggested that he tak 
for $25,000, naming the hospital as beneficil 
that. About three days after he died the hos} 
his bequest of $25,000. 
“Shortly thereafter it developed that 
taxes on the rest of the estate were much 
been expected. Stocks and bonds ass 
relatives had to be sold to meet the G 
mands. This threw the whole estate into 
made it very difficult for the executor to f 
tions given in the will. Under the circums! 
the only thing he could do was appeal to the | 
threw everything into litigation. It had been | 
intention to leave something to about 
persons and institutions, including the } 1¢ 
already mentioned. When the legal smoke 
away his heirs had almost nothing; several! 
bequests were paid in part; the only one of é 
of intended beneficiaries that was pro nat 
entire sum promised was the hospital. Thinj' 
have happened so many times that nowad’ 
unusual for rich people to take out life-insw! 
naming churches, foundations, schools and #i 
kinds of institutions as beneficiaries. In oth 
rich man isn’t as well off as he used to be. ; 
“Inheritance taxation is in an awful 
to me. However, I’m no statesman, and 
(Continued on Page 173 


vather-scarred man 
se flannels ap- 
d the credit desk. 
eredit manager?”’ 
nan at the desk replied, ‘‘Yes. But at the 
ee that I am engaged.’”’ He glanced at me. 
ss will wait,’’ I put in, and started to rise. 
r stayed me. 

seat, lady,’”’ he said. “‘I just want to pay 
ew from his pocket a faded slip that bore in 
she name of the merchandising house. “I 
{China for twenty-five years,’”’ he explained. 
‘ea cent when I left, so I had a few accounts 
Sut I kept them, every one; and now I am 
| Your bill was $75. I know how interest 
m paying you $150.” He counted out care- 
venty-dollar bank notes and a ten and laid 
{ the 1900 statement. 

probably made a fortune,’’ remarked the 
asantly, as he receipted the bill. 

answered the stranger. ‘‘I did make money, 
too. Illness costs heavily in the tropics; that 
jj0 stay here. I have just enough to start me 
\iness.”” 

an had left, I asked if many such payments 


LO) « 


| ”’ was the reply. ‘‘ Perhaps half a dozen in a 
} other side of the question is that there are 
sible. Most people pay their bills as they 
/Ve could not do business on a money exten- 
iter of a century.” 

le,” I repeated—‘“‘about what per cent?” 
er cent pay regularly,” hesaid. ‘‘Of the other 
er cent are slow pay. The other 1 per cent is 
kinflints, sharpers, swindlers, rogues ? 
| idea,” I interrupted, ‘‘you are giving more 
er cent than to the 99 per cent.” 

more time too,”’ he justified himself. 


Serve and SelfsCharge, Too 


)hat bankers, restaurateurs, doctors, mer- 
/road men, indemnity companies, hotel men, 
sand others who serve the public in a pro- 
usiness capacity gave as high figures on 
y as the credit man. Many gave the 99 per 
{he qualifying 4 per cent. But the divergence 
‘ein the application of the principle of trust 
‘business. 
ja few who felt that the more persons were 
‘eater was their response. A young woman 
I manages a lunch room cited her own case. 


eee US TRY ACT eee D 


LIL T) 


“We have prices plainly marked above the various 
foods,” she said. ‘‘We have no waiters, no checks, no 
spotters. People come here, serve themselves, eat, and on 
the way out tell how much they owe and settle.” 

“But you could not estimate how much an individual 
did eat if he chose to misrepresent,’’ I countered. ‘‘I 
should think you might have pretty heavy losses.’ 

“‘T know we might, but we do not,’’ was her response. 
“‘ Although everyone who comes here is not above cheating. 
Only, he seldom tries it on us. Many a time a man has 
pulled out a bad coin, noticed it and said, ‘I wonder where 
I got that. Well, I can use it somewhere else.’ Then he 
would slip it into his pocket and bring out a good one. But 
he was planning to pass that coin just the same—only not 
to us, because we trusted him.” 

Her words had the authority that would go with a self- 
supporting young person who served 1200 persons a day 
between the hours of twelve and two P.M. 

Giuseppe makes a still greater concession to his custom- 
ers’ honesty. He, with his wife and two sons, has a small 
restaurant across from the campus of a university that 
houses 15,000 students. His sandwiches and fruit and ice 
cream are very good, if the students can be regarded as 
authorities. Between the hours of 11:30 and four his place 
is the scene of unimaginable confusion. Young college 
people are crowding the counters, helping themselves to 
paper, string, sandwiches, ices, cigarettes, and shouting, ‘‘I 
am charging until Wednesday, Giuseppe.”’ ‘‘Here’s my 
fifty cents; I bought a quart of cream.”’ ‘‘I can’t find the 
tongue sandwiches. Are they all gone?” 

To which the small dark proprietor replies, “‘ Yes, yes, 
a’right!”’ 

There is no bookkeeping whatsoever, and charging is 
done on all sides. I saw no opportunity of talking with the 
manager at the busy hours, so I returned about 4:30. Then 
I asked him how he kept track of accounts. 

“Why should I?”” He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘I have 
plenty to do, and my boys remember what they buy, and 
pay me.”’ 

Even as we talked, a thin stream of wide-trousered youth 
was trickling in and out of the shop. Their words were 
brief: “‘I owe you $2.80. This makes us square.” ‘“‘Take 
$1.35 out of that two-dollar bill; it is what I owe you.” 
“Giuseppe, I am putting my dollar on the counter. I will 
pay the rest tomorrow.”’ 

Yet two tea rooms that are within a stone’s throw of the 
small lunch room have difficulties in collecting some of the 
bills that are due to them from the students. 
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A couple of brothers who had 
an installment business had an 
experience that would bear out 
Giuseppe’s attitude, but with a 
different class of people. There was a strike in a coal 
mine and hundreds of families faced the hardships of a 
salaryless winter. The two brothers had a credit house by 
day, but by night they were professional musicians. In 
the latter capacity they were provided with union cards. 
As soon as the strike was called, they put a full-page ad in 
the local paper: 

WE ARE UNION MEN AND WITH You. Buy Now, PAy 
WHEN THE STRIKE IS OvER. DON’T ASK FOR CREDIT; 
You HAvE Ir. 

The miners took full advantage of the offer and pur- 
chased more than $125,000 worth of merchandise. The 
strike lasted for six months, but more than 90 per cent of 
the merchandise was paid for before the end of the year. 


ROP ae St WV, 


Little Danger of Petty Thievery 


“TN THIS case, that was an extremely high average,”’ 
explained the partners. ‘‘Some people were forced to 
move, others never regained their positions, still others paid 
in part after the year was completed. But 90 per cent of the 
money was brought to us personally within the time I have 
mentioned and paid over our counters. Incidentally, that 
concession was the best advertising that we have ever had.”’ 
Leaving the customer group and turning to the employe, 
there are notable instances of the same complete confidence 
in the assistant’s integrity. 

A chain system which includes in its number 11,500 
stores that reach from coast to coast and serve 12,650,000 
customers a week is careful to give its young men who 
manage the single stores a feeling of full responsibility. 
They handle the money without the aid of cashiers, they 
do all their own ordering from the central district ware- 
house and they can sell to their own families and relatives. 
The greatest proportion respond to their employers’ expec- 
tations, with less than 1 per cent failing. 

“T should think it would be impossible for you to tell 
from your periodic inventories whether a few dollars’ worth 
of goods was missing,’ I said to one of the executives. 
“Then a good many might be taking small amounts.” 

“You might think so,”’ was his answer. ‘“‘For it would be 
possible to steal in small quantities and we would never 
find it out. But the fact is that a man who takes a little 
can never stop at that stage. Before long he is taking more 
and more and more, until he almost convicts himself. For- 
tunately, such a oneis very rare in our business experience.” 

A man in the management of an insurance company 
gave a similar bill of health to his agents. 

(Continued on Page 177) 


It is Quite True That the More Corptex a Civilization is, the Grecter the Range of Temptation to Dishonesty 
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LJ inst tres shaven an a By rederielk Irving Jam@erSOmM  vinclorhrsm 


pink as a scraped hog, had 


come down the hill to peddle from ILLUS TRATED BY igh CLINTON SHEPHERD with so much vigor 


door to door a wagonboxful of suck- 

ers which he had dipped out of thesluice of Pruyn Pond with 
a potato hook. They were good, as suckers go, in August, if 
one politely overlooked what Jason Selfridge called their 
pinfeathers. 

But he had found the market oversold. The Forest 
Products Company, Inc.—Ed Sparrow—had recently in- 
stalled an eel rack, unbeknownst to Uncle Charlie, who 
lived way back behind the 
sun, to screen these pestif- 
erous sons of animated raw- 
hide out of the turbines— and 
eels were hopping on every 
hot griddlein town. Somuch 
for fish. Then Orlo Sage, the 
town constable, exercising 
his care of the common peace 
with cognizance of contracts 
concerning deeds of arms 
within the realm, had taken 
a three-tine buck deer in the 
act of depredating his pole 
beans by moonlight. The 
authorities—Orlo—having 
viewed the remains and cer- 
tified to the facts on a blank 
provided by the state, the 
carcass was dismembered 
and distributed as a warn- 
ing. So the tang of roast 
venison hung about many 
kitchens. 

Noon arrived, and Uncle 
Charlie had accumulated 
nothing for his pains but a 
cloud of flies and some gate- 
post gossip. The gossip was 
mostly of a faunal nature: 
The Ives’ red heifer had twin 
calves; Byron Woods’ dog, 
Nip, had been vanquished 
by a porcupine and was visit- 
ing a vet; pickerel were 
biting in Spectacle Pond; 
Al Johnson’s old mare had 
died; Burley had beefed his 
steers—they weighed thirty- 
one hundred—and so on. 

There was one item of 
historical interest to Uncle 
Charlie—someone had been 
seen in the old Mott house 
back of the reservoir; they 
were thought to be Motts. 
The house had stood empty 
and crumbling, shunned for 
two generations by the 
countryside as the scene of 
one of those eerie country ca- 
tastrophes—a family found 
at morning slaughtered by 
a half-witted boy. 

Uncle Charlie was born 
just beyond there, in the 
days when the ridge was 
good farm land. The mere 
mention of the name Mott 
made him dream of his boy- 
hood, of the days of hatchel 
and loom, when he trudged 
to school over meadows now 
gone back to forest. 

Jake, the horse, paused for 
a long pull at the iron kettle 
in the Hawley woods, where the road runs through a cool 
tunnel of trees by the river. The fish peddler was gazing 
mournfully up through the dappled canopy of leaves, 
above which soared a noisy family of black hawks dining 
on the wing. He was brought back to earth by the Miner 


boy, who wanted Uncle Charlie should give him six suckers. 


for nothing. 
“Who is in the Mott house?’”’ demanded Uncle Charlie, 
pursuing his thoughts. 
“Dunno. Some says they’re Motts,”’ said the boy. 
“There ain’t no Motts!”’ said the fish peddler decisively. 
The boy wrote elaborately with a toe in the dust. 
““There’s a dog howling in the woods!”’ he exploded. 
“Whose dog?” 


“Dunno. NoneI ever heared. Guess he’s caught in a 
trap.” 

“Why don’t you go look for him?” 

The boy wrote some more with his toe. 

“Orlo looked for him, but I guess he didn’t find him,” 
replied the Miner boy, much ashamed of himself. 

Uncle Charlie was looking him over doubtfully. 


At Their Head, Laden With a Shotgun, and Carrying an Ax in His Belt, Walked an Old Man 
Oliver Recognized as Harley 


“What you want I should give you six suckers for?”’ he 
demanded with some asperity. 

The boy opened his mouth and his eyes wide. 

“That city fellow—at the hotel—he’s fishing the river!” 
he confessed. 

This of course was tautological. Only a city fellow would 
fish the river in August. Uncle Charlie’s eyes wavered ina 
twinkle; the pair were suddenly on a par, in a conspiracy. 
Uncle Charlie selected six of the most promising of the 
suckers. He went further: He got down and cut a forked 
little branch and strung the fish on it in lifelike attitudes. 

“You want to sell him some fish?” said he. ‘‘ Well, tell 
him they are rainbow trout,’’ said he craftily; he patted 
the boy and sent him on his way. 


Now Jake, being 
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Charlie noted with complacency that them 
Selfridge place were as neatly barbered as s¢ 
grooms—even the brush in the stone wé 
trimmed—with a jackknife. The haying was 
well—for Jason had an embarrassing way | 
labor in haytime. 

Jason himself was grinding a hand ax in ® 
and Oliver Armiston, a city neighbor, was? 
framed in the barn doorway, reading his mi! 
Charlie, with the air of one come for a long 
Jake and turned him out. 

““What’s the news?” he inquired, fitting ™ 
doorway by Oliver. Oliver half-humorous ( 
what might benewsto this man: A crown prié 


“Any Luck?”’ 
Asked Jason 


go visiting; a big murder trial had opened 
jneipal witness kidnaped; the President at 
‘had just had his shoes half-soled; the Monday 
ilvas about to entertain a queen. These affairs 
tte the world outside, but not Uncle Charlie. 
aaintained no diplomatic relations with the 
se. Oliver put down his newspaper, yawning. 
hipolice of forty-eight states were looking for a 
jialer in the most atrocious murder of the dec- 
matter up here. Nothing mattered, what 
gi) sun and soft lazy air, and Uncle Charlie come 
Jncle Charlie, who should have been born a 
yirs ago when these woods were young. 
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“‘Byver kill a bear with an ax?’’ demanded Uncle Charlie. 

Jason grinned. Oliver expressed polite astonishment. 
And Uncle Charlie was off. One bear story led to another; 
and he was in the middle of his pet yarn, where, inching 
hand over hand up a cliff, he was to find himself nose to 
nose with the biggest, the blackest bear, when 

At this moment a sophisticated city voice said ‘Good 
morning! Would you mind if I helped myself to a drink?” 

It was the city fisherman at the watering trough. As 
an afterthought he mentioned that his name was Jute, a 
fact not unknown to the countryside for the past week. He 
drank thoughtfully, like Jake. 

“Any luck?” asked Jason ceremoniously, testing his ax 
on a thumb. 

Jute had a little struggle with modesty, but pride pre- 
vailed, and he opened his creel and displayed the six de- 
funct suckers. He eyed the admiring au- 
dience craftily, as if longing to detect envy. 

He asked, ‘‘Would you call them wild 
trout?” 

Jason resumed grinding. 

“They look pretty wild,” said Uncle 
Charlie. Oliver held his peace; city men 
were apt to be more or less subnormal. 

Jute closed his creel and buttoned it. He 
was still eying the three sharply, with a 
suspicious twinkle in his eyes. 

“How long do you reckon they been 
dead?”’ he asked suddenly. He chuckled, 
then roared with laughter. “I bought 
them off a boy down here. The little fellow 
was so earnest I couldn’t bear to disappoint 
him.’”’ He looked wryly at the basket. 
“Now I suppose I’ve got to skin them out 
and try to eat them.” 

He sat down on the edge of the water- 
ing trough and filled his pipe from a patent 
pouch. Uncle Charlie, always fascinated by objects of 
mechanical ingenuity, took the pouch out of his hands and 
examined it with childish pleasure. From the pouch he 
turned his interest to Jute’s hat. 

“You didn’t fetch that hat from town?”’ said he. 

“No,” said Jute. He passed the hat to Charlie. “I 
bought it at the post office.” Charlie examined the felt 
critically, and passed it to Jason for his inspection. 
They smoked in silence, a curious atmosphere of amity 
having now, for some reason Oliver could not divine, 
settled down on the barnyard. City sports were not 
usually made to feel at home quite so readily. Jason sat 
down by Jute and whetted his ax with a hand stone. 

“You seem mighty particular about that edge,” re- 
marked the city man, break- 
ing thespell. ‘‘ What are you 
going to dowith the hatchet?” 

“T’m going fishing up to 
the reservoir,” said Jason. 
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The man eyed him dubiously. 

“What do you do with the hatchet? Gaff them?” 

“No,” said Jason. He looked up at the sky. The wind 
was backing around to the west. There was rain in the air, 
for all this soft sunshine. ‘‘No,” he said, resuming his 
whetting. ‘‘We walk along till we come to a good spot; 
then we cut out a square of sod and fish through the hole.” 

Charlie had hurried off to the tool house. Now he re- 
appeared with a hand ax of his own to be ground. Jute 
smoked for a time. He was knocking the idea about in his 
mind, as an old trout will knock about a lump of bait before 
biting— there was a hook concealed in it some place! He 
seemed to recognize in Oliver one laboring under the same 
mental deficiencies as himself. 

“Do you get this at all?” he asked comically. 

Oliver shook his head; he did not. Jason chuckled. 

Uncle Charlie, treadling vigorously, said, ‘“‘Let’s take 
them along, Jase!”’ 

“No,” said Jason. “They’d fall through; we’d have to 
stop and dig them out.”’ 

“I’m going!” cried Jute. He swept aside the jocular. 
They looked at him curiously. Then, as if he felt a certain 
doubt in their regard—‘“‘ You can tie a board across my 
back,” he laughed. 

Jason still had a reservation—Jute couldn’t go in those 
mail-order clothes; they’d scare the fish. Jute agreed to 
wear anything if they’d show him how to catch fish with a 
hatchet. Jason led him to the milk room, and got down a 
chore-boy outfit—blue jeans, a pair of soft shoes speckled 
with milk inside and out, and a haymaker’s hat; and he 
shut the man in to change. He and Uncle Charlie backed 
out the faithful old flivver, hero of many a bog hole, and 
loaded the gear—soap boxes, buckets, blankets, lanterns, 
axes, what not. 

““What’s he after?’”’? asked Uncle Charlie, under his 
breath. 

Jason shook his head. He was wondering. 

“Did you ever see him cast a fly?’’ continued Uncle 
Charlie in the same soft tone. 

Jason had; his eye glistened; he knew an artist when he 
saw one. Oliver was making a to-do about helping. 

“Who drives a white horse around here?”’ asked Charlie 
out of one corner of his mouth. 

They were stooping to lift a heavy box. 

“There’s one over in back—on Blanford Brook.” 

Oliver pricked up his ears. Just when a white horse had 
walked into the picture he didn’t know. But Jason and 
Charlie seemed to assume there was a white horse in the 
east. The situation was perfectly obvious now to Oliver— 
that is, the theme of it, not the plot. These two country- 
men, Jason and Charlie, had a deft way of picking up 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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most to Nothing. On a Little Rise 
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yourself star- 

ing down a gun 
barrel tomorrow in 
your place of busi- 
ness or on the 
street—as you 
may very well doif 
you are a paymas- 
ter—that barrel, 
more likely than 
not, will have been 
manufactured in 
Eibar, an obscure 
townin the Basque 
Provinces of Spain; 
an automatic, ora 
cheap and frank 
counterfeit of an 
American revol- 
ver, laid down in 
New York and 
Chicago for as lit- 
tleas $1.87. Some- 
thing like 1,200,- 
000 small arms of 
foreign manufac- 
ture, 80 per cent of 
them Spanish, 
have been dumped 
into the United 
States since the 
war, exclusive of 
smuggled weapons 
and the arms the 
A. E. F. brought 
home. 

In 1919, when 
Charles E. Waite 
began the task of 
collecting a sort of 
rogues’ gallery of 
the measurements 
and family pecu- 
liarities of all 
makes and models 
of revolvers and 
pistols, in the hope 
of better identifi- 
cation of bullets in murder cases, it seemed a relatively 
simple enterprise. There were fewer than twelve manu- 
facturers of small arms in America, all ready to codperate. 
Had Mr. Waite known the true extent of the completed 
job, he would have left it to a younger man. 

He began his quest at Springfield, Massachusetts, where 
the Smith and Wesson Company threw open its books to 
his inspection. The records, however, proved to be con- 
cerned only with current models.’ The firm had made and 
discarded any number of models since 1857, when it began, 
and some of each of these obsolete types presumably were 
scattered about the country and might be used in the com- 
mission of a crime. Moreover, every manufacturer from 
time to time may make minor changes in the rifling of a 
model. Neither the heads of the firm nor the ballistic en- 
gineers ever had seen or heard of any data on the obsolete 
types, and the factory records did not show the dates and 
serial numbers where minor changes had.been inau- 
gurated in current models. 

Waite poked about the plant, talking with work- 
men, and eventually encountered a veteran foreman. 

“T know what you want,” the foreman said. “I’ve 
seen it; it went back to Gun No. 1, before the Civil 
War, but it has been years since I laid eyes on it.” 


I: YOU find 


The Guns of Song and Story 


HIS promised little, but the foreman rummaged 

about his home, and appeared several days later 
with a notebook, its pages yellow and brittle with age. 
It contained the missing records. Other foremen 
supplied the dates and serial numbers, marking rifling 
changes in current models, from pocket-notebook 
memorandums made at the time. 

At the Colt plant, Mr. Waite had a similar experi- 
ence. Samuel Colt first brought out his famous 
single-action revolver, the six-shooter of the cowboy and 
the bad man of the Western frontier, in 1873 and 1878, in 
five calibers, ranging from .32 to .45; and the company 
still is manufacturing them in quantities. This and the 
Winchester .44 rifle are the guns of song and story; they 
exterminated the buffalo, shot up Dodge City, dropped 
Billy the Kid, and drove the Sioux and the Comanches off 
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Part of the Revolver Section of the Reference Collection of Small Arms Gathered by Waite and Goddard 


the warpath. They still spit lead along the Rio Grande 
and blanks on the lots of Hollywood. But other early Colt 
models long ago were dropped and the records were not 
unearthed without long search. 

These records gave, primarily, the various models, the 
first and last year of their manufacture and the range of 
their serial numbers; the calibers; the bore diameters, 
which vary considerably from the calibers; the depth of 
the groove cuts in the rifling, the width of the grooves, the 
width of the lands, the number of lands and grooves, the 
rate and direction of the twist, and the tolerances from 
standard permitted by the factory. 

From the fourteenth century, when arms first were used, 
down to the period of our Civil War, most firearms were 
smoothbores—that is, the inside of the barrel was a smooth, 
polished surface. A bullet from a smoothbore traveled 
with fair exactness for 100 yards; after that it wandered 


What the Comparison Eyepiece Reveals: Left, Marriage 
of a Fatal and a Test Bullet; Right, Divorce 


off at tangents, and armies fought at quarters only a little 
less close than in pre-gunpowder days. As far back as 1500 
it began to be perceived that a bullet would move more 
truly to its mark if it could be given a spinning motion, and 
that a spin could be imparted and controlled by rifling, or 
grooving, the interior of the barrel. But for nearly 300 
years after the principle of rifling had been stumbled upon, 


3000 men, ragged and undisciplined militia. P| 
tacked with 9000 veterans of an army that had} 
Napoleon and sent him to Elba. Yet Mr. Br 
American yeomen who leaped to arms overnig 
campaign-hardened British professionals. | 

Historians have been inclined to credit it to’ 
marksmanship of the American frontiersme| 
was more to it than that. Pakenham planned 
100 yards and clear out the Americans with tl 
sound European tactics. But Jackson’s rougl! 
and their rifles began to cut down the advail 
at 300 yards, and stopped them before they! 
within smoothbore, let alone bayonet, range. 
a brother-in-law of Wellington, and his next 
were killed. The British lost 2600 men in less} 
hour, while only seven Americans were k» 
wounded. That most decisive of battles 
smoothbore musket in Europe. Americ 
H. McKee says in his Gun Book, had ta! 
European experiment, and by thought, if 
skillful handling brought it to such effiei| 
world was compelled at last to adoptit asi 
firearm. 

Virtually all firearms, save shotgu), 
today; but there has been no sti 
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the lands, or spaces between the gro(? 
number of lands and grooves in the # 
which leave an impression on the bullet} 
between makes. od 

This was generally understood by everyont 
firearms, but there was no certainty of it un} 
had completed his codification of the facto. 
He found no instance of the number, depth! 
grooves and lands corresponding in two inder 
of guns; but he did find that the differen 
tional in a few cases as to come within 
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‘¢ was to determine whether the twist was 
Hight, all left-twist models were eliminated. 
am, all guns except, say, a .32 of right-hand 
pied of. Even if the bullet had mushroomed 
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Two Typical Cheap Spanish Automatics 


a cheap one from a factory with no fixed tolerances. In 
such case the measurements would not give the exact 
equivalent of any shop standard, leaving the bullet resting 
between four or five models. 

The final step was the measurement of the degree of 
pitch. If the now-completed record corresponded with a 
shop standard in his files, Mr. Waite could say with entire 
certainty what make and model of gun had fired the bullet. 
This was an unprecedented achievement in itself. 

It remained to tag one particular revolver or automatic 
with the bullet’s parentage. Several hundred thousand 
guns of some American models have been sold, all without 
presumable variation between guns of the same model. It 
is an axiom that there is no duplication in Nature. No 
two objects of the same species ever are precisely the same; 
the difficulty is that the variance is often too minute for 
discovery. 

A rifling cutter is made of the hardest of tool steel. It 
comes from the honing machine with an approximately 
perfect cutting edge and is dragged through a reamed 
barrel of steel only less hard. It grinds its way slowly in 
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a bath of oil, pulling ahead of it the 
shavings of steel it has cut. The life 
of a cutter, before it must be rehoned 
and reset, is only half a day, or per- 
haps ten revolver barrels, in a factory 
of high standards. 

It does not groove these ten barrels 
alike. It does not even cut the va- 
rious grooves in the same barrel alike. 
In some factories each groove is cut 
separately, in others a multi-edged 
tool completes the rifling in one op- 
eration. But in either case the cut- 
ting edges wear constantly and can 
no more be the same in two successive 
operations than a razor blade pre- 
sents the same edge on the first and 
second shaves. 


Pistol Personality 


HE steel shavings, pulled ahead of 

the cutter, revolve inside the barrel 
and scratch its surface in chance pat- 
terns never the same. Moreover, the 
physical structure of the steel in the 
gun barrel never is identical in two 
barrels, and therefore offers a varying 
resistance to the cutter and the shav- 
ings. The bullet gets its final impress 
from the last few millimeters of the 
barrel at the muzzle, and there these minute but critical 
variations are fingerprinted upon the soft lead or metal 
jacket of the bullet, where by modern microscopic and 
photographic apparatus they can be readily detected, 
measured, compared and reproduced many times enlarged. 
The unfired bullet is slightly larger than the bore of the 
gun. Driven through the barrel by a pressure of from 8000 
to 20,000 pounds to the square inch, the hot lead is forced 
into the grooves. As one bullet may vary from another by 
some thousandths of an inch in diameter, it will set more 
deeply or more lightly into the grooves. The impression left 
on bullets from the same barrel will vary accordingly in 
strength; but fainter or stronger, the markings will cor- 
respond exactly in number, position and direction. 

Thus every revolver or pistol comes from the factory 
with a personality all its own, which it passes on to a bullet. 
The more often the gun is used the more vivid this per- 
sonality becomes. If fired and neglected, rust and powder 
incrustation further fingerprint the barrel interior. If 
fired and cleaned, another sort of record will be left. There 
are other and supplementary clews, of course, such 
as bulges in the 
barrel that have 
developed after 
the gun has left 
the factory, mi- 
nute adherent par- 
ticles of lint and 
pocket dust, traces 
of lubricant, the 
percentages of an- 
timony and bis- 
muth in the lead, 
and the like. The 
shell tells a tale of 
firing pin, ejector 
block and ejector 
hook peculiarities. 
There is one 
foreign-made au- 
tomatic which con- 
tains, for no dis- 
cernible reason, 
two ejector blocks, 
and accordingly 
leaves an unmis- 
takable finger- 
print on a shell. 

New York State 
has an unusually 
severe statute 
against the carry- 
ing of concealed 
weapons, the Sul- 
livan Law. No re- 
volver or pistol 
may be sold in 
New York except 
to a buyer holding 
a permit, and these 
permits are sup- 
posed to be hedged 
about with restric- 
tions. Actually, 
however, a man 
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with general cargo, there was a stir aboard the 

ship Hiogo. Stirs aplenty had marked almost 
every mile she had sailed so far; she had an easy-going 
master, a youthful second 
mate and an old-time hard- 
case mate. She had been 
taken to sea by a tug, and 
her working canvas had 
been set after a fashion by 
a gang of longshoremen who 
had returned in the tug. 
There had been just one 
man of all her shipped crew 
who was able to stand up 
at the wheel and steer. He 
was a pitiful object, yet a 
cheery soul, and he had 
seandalized the skipper, 
amused the second mate 
and enraged the mate, who 
dared not attempt reprisal 
since somebody must steer. 
Captain Trew prided him- 
self upon knowing how to 
select a good first mate; 
and he always left every- 
thing between ports, except 
the actual navigation, to 
that mate. 

“Mr. Hart,’ he often 
said, ‘‘when I was mate I 
made it a point of pride 
that my captain should not 
be worried by trifles. You 
have a capable crew. It 
only requires tact in order 
to shape them properly.” 

Sam Porter, the cheery 
sailor who hung to the wheel 
for support and steered like 
a wizard, overheard that re- 
mark the first time it was 
uttered on this particular 
voyage, and when Captain 
Trew had left the deck the 
mate was astounded to hear 
hilarious chuckles from be- 
hind the binnacle. 

““Ca’ble crew! Tack, 
tha’s th’ stuff, Mr. Hart! 
Tack’s th’ stuff fer sailors! 
Hard tack, sof’ tack, port 
tack an’ starb’d tack. 
Betcha!”’ 

Sam was swaying with 
the wheel, his eyes bent with 
ludicrous gravity upon the 
compass. The mate glared 
athim. Buthecould hardly 
assault the helmsman; par- 
ticulariy since the helms- 
man was the only man sober 
enough to steer at all. The 
crimp who had supplied the 
Hiogo’s crew had made sure 
that none of the gang should 
jump the ship at the pier- 
head. Whatever they had 
been dosed with had ren- 
dered them as useless as they were harmless. Sam had 
obeyed the order to go to the wheel, delivering himself of 
sage remarks all the way aft. 

“Shame th’ way sailors get that way,’’ he boldly told 
the skipper in passing. ‘‘Look a’ me now. Don’ shee me 
dumped aboard like a pig. I gets drunk hones’ and genel- 
manly. An’ I bet I have to stan’ twelve-hour trick at th’ 
wheel f’r it.” 

Which proved true. Both mates tried every half hour to 
stir life into the sodden derelicts in the forecastle. Only 
with the grumbling assistance of the steward and cook, 
with dignified Captain Trew himself hauling on a rope, did 
the ship get topgallant sails set over her topsails so that she 
might at least win clear of the land with her burden. Now 
and then one of the mates succeeded in dragging out a man 
who could stand up and keep his eyes open for a little while. 
By the time Sam Porter had actually stood twelve hours 
at the helm, muttering comically all the time when he 
wasn’t singing, there were enough of the crew on deck to 
select a relief for him. And by the third day out the whole 
forecastle crowd was discovering by painful process Mr. 
Hart’s notion of tact. There were few decent sailormen 
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“Haul Him Out While I Hold the Weight!”* 


among them. Sam Porter was the only man who had not 
experienced the mate’s adeptness of fist and foot. Black 
eyes and cockbilled noses were marks by which the watches 
might be identified. Mr. Nebbs, the young second mate, 
was not quite so handy or so ready with his corporal disci- 
pline as Mr. Hart. So, after the first round-up, during 
which Mr. Hart had managed to place his sign manual 
upon every man but Porter, and the watches were divided, 
the port watch received frequent physical admonishment, 
while the starboard watch were permitted to let their 
bruisés heal. 

Any man sporting two black eyes or a freshly cut lip on 
that third day out could be known with certainty as a 
member of the port watch. 

It was during the forenoon watch that the stowaway 
was discovered in the vegetable locker on deck. Mr. Hart 
was in charge. The men had managed to get all plain sail 
set, so that the ship was reeling off the knots smartly; and 
in the bright sunshine were now helping the steward and 
cook open out and restow the cabbages and onions, pota- 
toes and carrots, so that the air might circulate among 
them and keep them fresh as long as possible. Sam Porter 


found the stowaway under a heap of g 
rounded and festooned with carrot tops 
skinny, dirty, furtive rat of a lad; and 
viously fed himself upon raw carrots, 

“ M e son, y 
queer ideasof¢ 
Sam, hauling 
“You ever | 
trouble?” 

The stowa 
gleamed behip| 
and his eyes w, 
a rat’s. Hew, 
small wizen 
scarred and m 
weighed no ; 
hundred poun 
dirt. 

“Trouble? 
twisting im 
Sam’s strong 
make trouble 
it, an’ I prom 

“Don’t be; 
I ain’t that s 
till th’ mate) 
you!” 

Four bellsy 
then. It was 
the wheel. Th 
let go of his ¢ 
ring to leayei| 
else to inform 
a stowaway | 
enter his shi 
was at the te 
the patent i) 
glanced dub 
broad baek al 
the helm. | 

Mechanica? 


the spud lock , 
he reported, id 


gang by theje 
in turn, star|< 
the queer rill 
had unearth. 

“Bring tlt 
here!’’ bark 
And to the ll 
ard: ‘Run ) 
the captain. 

Captain Trew appeared ponderously. 
working on a thrums mat, and carried it in 
looked as unlike a shipmaster as possible, ai) 
displeasure at being interrupted in his pleai 

“Stowaway? Why don’t you wash himo 
ing him on the poop? What’s your name, 
you doing in my ship?”’ pre 

‘‘Make this feller leggo 0’ me, afore I bitell 
the urchin savagely. The man holding hil 
go; but the mate swiftly seized him i 
him scream. 

“Answer the captain!’ 

“You wait! I’ll show yuh!” the sto 
Mr. Hart’s grip tightened, and the ag 
was given: 

“Me name’s Hawkes, and I come i 
was hungry. What’s this guy breakin’ m 
work for me grub, but nobody ain’t gol 
me. Leggo, you big stiff!” 9 

“Take him forward and have him washe) ! 
captain. “Put him to work, Mr. Hart. Uscae! 
but see that he earns his whack.” 


tried to follow with his eyes the little pro- 
passed forward. But he could not see after 
| urged his prisoner forward of the mainmast. 
of Sam’s business, anyhow. He was to steer 
Jwo hours, not to concern himself with the fate 
ay. Yet, knowing Mr. Hart’s ideas of tact, Sam 
-interested in young Mr. Hawkes. So when 
wishing of water far forward at the head pump, 
yer voices heard a shrill cry of human suffering, 
aizray eyes darkened almost to black and his 
i. He tried to concentrate upon his steering; 
4 arose again, several times; other men’s voices 
4 and Sam sweat in helpless anger. 
4| hree days of clean sea air and good hard work 
ide the sordid stupidity of sailing day, Porter 
lete able seaman; he was fully aware of what 
o|: sailor to oppose himself to a chief mate. Yet 
wt stumped aft again, wearing a grim expres- 
y; more than half satisfaction, Sam was gratified 
t he was sucking a ragged wound on his left 
seemed to afford him an amount of anxiety 
n ith the satisfaction. 
i, Hart returned from a brief visit to his room, 
bandage on the wounded wrist and there was 
d, of iodoform about him. The satisfaction had 
n is expression and the anxiety was about 
Sn stuck to his steering. He would only have 
trible had he dared to comment. But when the 
up just befcre noon to take the meridian alti- 
iqun, there was a brief conversation between 
nster which sent Sam forward immediately he 
e¢it eight bells full of dismal expectations which 
o( ully realized. 
{the stowaway?’’ he demanded of the first 
e} 
odded silently toward a dark bunk. Sam went 
»¢ ed at the whimpering wastrel huddled there. 
d you bite him for? What did I tell you about 
I’s look at you, m’ son. Manhandled you, 
a) 


i 


Sam put his hand on what seemed to be an arm as he 
spoke. Hawkes screamed, shrinking away. 

“T never bit him till he bent me fingers back and broke 
“em,” he sobbed. 

“He told the Old Man he was afraid of hydrophobia. 
Let’s look at you. What’s he done to you?” 

“He'll be scared all right! Wait till I get on me feet 
again! I’ll cut his ——’” 

“You'll cut nothing!’’ snapped Sam, using gentle force 
to unhuddle the man and examine him. 

“Come get your dinner, Sam,” his shipmates grumbled. 

Sam let his dinner go; for, as his eyes grew accustomed 
to the gloom of the forward end of the forecastle, he saw 
injuries which brought his heart up to almost suffocating 
him. There were three broken fingers, and all the toes of one 
foot were crushed into a pulp. Hawkes could never have 
been called handsome; but now his pitiful face was so 
drawn and wrinkled with agony and animal savagery as 
to be positively repellent. Yet Sam Porter spent a full 
hour of his watch below, and let his dinner get cold and 
greasy, while he bandaged the mangled toes and set the 
broken fingers. It was his own scanty store of clothing 
which supplied strips of underwear for bandages, his own 
dinner which provided the grease with which he anointed 
the hurts. It was his own cold soup that he frightened a 
surly cook into warming up and fed with a spoon to the 
vicious little ruffian who had bitten the mate like a dog. 

“Now you lay doggo, Hawkes. Don’t talk to nobody 
but me, then you can’t get into trouble with that sharp 
tongue o’ yours. I’ll ask the Old Man for some proper gear 
to fix you up in the first dogwatch,” said Sam. 

Captain Trew was standing at the poop rail when the 
watches were changed at four o’clock. As Sam approached 
the ladder, Mr. Hart appeared to take over the deck from 
the second mate, and, with all hands temporarily on deck 
and in sight, the skipper was looking for somebody. 

“Have you put the stowaway to work, Mr. Hart?” he 
inquired. 

“He’s sick,” grinned Mr. Hart. ‘“‘You suggested I use 
tact. I have, and I don’t think he’s fit to work today.” 
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“And he won’t be fit to work for a month, you man- 
killer!’’ roared Sam, unable longer to restrain his anger. 
He shook his fist in the mate’s suddenly purple face, from 
where he stood midway up the ladder. “I hope that bite 
poisons you!” 

“That'll do, that’ll do!”’ the skipper interjected hastily. 

Such a breach of discipline could never be permitted. The 
mate stepped toward the ladder as if about to leap upon 
the angry seaman. Sam was worked up beyond stopping. 

“Tt won't do!’’ he cried. “That poor critter for’ard lies 
in a bunk with toes and fingers broken and smashed. And 
that man did it. Sick he is, says he! Tact he used!’”’ Sam 
blazed straight into Hart’s face. ‘‘That lad never bit you 
until you broke his fingers!”’ 

Sam had brought aft a tin pannikin to hold ointment if 
he succeeded in getting some from the medicine chest. 
Now, as he shouted, he hurled the pannikin hard at the 
mate, off whose high-bridged nose it bounced with a sharp 
metallic clang. Almost as soon as it fell to the deck, the 
mate had recovered from the surprise, and with both hands 
on the handrails he launched himself feet first at Sam. His 
boots struck the sailor in the breast, hurling him heavily 
down to the main deck; and before Sam could get to his 
feet Mr. Hart was upon him. Captain Trew turned away; 
but not so that he could not see. 

With the breath knocked out of him and the mate’s 
hands at his throat, Sam Porter found himself in hard case. 
But he was a hard case himself, given half a chance. Throw- 
ing up one knee, he held his assailant partly away, until 
with a squirm and a heave he was able to roll sideways. 
And with desperation helping his muscles, he wrenched 
free from the mate’s clutching hands and delivered two 
stiff punches to his chin which slowed him up a lot. The 
skipper stepped a pace toward the ladder again when his 
first officer crashed against it. But Mr. Hart was not 
whipped by any means. He had the moral support of his 
position; and years of being top dog had given him assur- 
ance which no two blows on the chin could entirely offset. 
Only when Sam ducked a punch and stepped in close with 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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Iroquois, 1878, With Fred Archer 


T’S high, low, up and down, here today and gone to- 
| morrow, when you race horses. In the fall of 1896 I 

was down—until the street car jumped the track, spilled 
me and I tumbled into a winning streak. And only the 
year before, I had been sitting pretty as the trainer for the 
stable of E. J. Baldwin—or Lucky Baldwin, as everybody 
knew him the country over. Frank Taylor was with us at 
the time I took over the Baldwin horses. We were running 
some of our own, but Taylor didn’t have a regular job, and 
when the chance came for me to go with Baldwin I told 
him to take our string and I would go to training. My ar- 
rangement with Baldwin called for straight wages of $500 a 
month and 10 per cent of the winnings. His stable was at 
Louisville when I took charge. When the season was ended 
there Taylor shipped my horses to California and I came 
East with the Baldwin string. 

Lucky Baldwin was another of those characters that are 

passing out of racing—and, for that matter, out of life itself. 
He was the kind you never forget, once you’d laid eyes 
on him, with his Prince Albert coat and large fedora hat 
and a look about him that comes only to the fellow who 
has been a pioneer on the other side of the Rockies. 
Baldwin had gone West with the forty-niners and had 
fought his way through all the hardships that confronted 
the early settlers of the Pacific slope. He was a game 
man. The people he knew in later days were acquainted 
with his history and they used to get him to retell the 
stories of his fights with Indians. I reckon Baldwin 
would sometimes get fed up on the questions they asked. 
I remember one day he was talking to a group of women 
and putting it on a little thick about his adventures with 
the redskins. He was telling about an especially tight 
corner he was in. 

“What did the Indians do to you, Mr. Baldwin?” 
gasped one of the women, who cculdn’t wait for the end 
of the story. 

“Oh, they killed me,”’ he drawled. 


Farmer and Horse Racer 


ANTA ANITA RANCH was the property Lucky 
Baldwin laid out in Arcadia, near Pasadena, after he 
had grown prosperous. There wasevery imaginable kind 
of fruit and vegetable growing on its innumerable acres— 
grapes, lemons, oranges and great fields of wheat. The 
wheat was one of the things he took most pleasure in. 
It tickled him to think he had more wheat on his ranch 
than anybody else had on other ranches. When we used 
to go horseback riding together over the ranch—the most 
beautiful place of its kind I’ve ever seen—we would come 
to an elevation and he would sit there on his horse, 
straight as an arrow and reminding you of a general. 
“Look at that wheat, Sam! Just look at all these 
acres of the finest wheat in the world!” he would say; 
and then a twinkle would come into his eyes; he liked 
to have his little fun. “‘Why, do you know, there’s so 
much wheat growing here that pretty soon I’ll have to 
be buying another ranch like this to store it on.” 


Up 
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Santa Anita Ranch was the biggest thing in his life. He 
loved it even better than he loved his horses, and he wouldn’t 
part with a foot of it. Thirteen years later, when I was 
again in the West with a string of horses, headed by King 
James, he invited me to the ranch for a visit. The place 
was in my blood too. I thought Id like nothing better 
than to buy a small part of it and have it as a place where 
I could always go. I told him so. 

“Now that’s fine, Sam,” he said. “‘There’s nothing I’d 
like better in the world than to have you for a neighbor. 
Let’s take a ride around the ranch and you show me just 
wnat part you'd like to buy.” 

Almost any portion of it would have suited me. There 
wasn’t much to choose between one part and another, it 
was all so beautiful. 

“‘This section will do fine for me,’”’ I told him, with a 
sweep of the arm to fix on a definite locality. ‘‘Tell me the 
price and I’ll pay you this minute.” 


e 
Dick Clawson After Winning t*:e ™ :turity 


Mr. 


and Mrs. Hildreth and Stromboli 


“Oh, yes, the price,” he replied. “‘Nowas te 
the price. Why, man alive, when you talk abou 
means you're talking about my selling part of Sa 

He looked to the north and to the south and 
the west. It was a picture that filled the eye— 
panse of rolling hills and flowers in bloom and{ 
from the trees and vines, and his wheat. Ico 
was going on in his mind. After a long pause 

“T told you, Sam Hildreth, I would like to he 
neighbor. I meant it and I still say it. But! 
I can sell any part of Santa Anita—not to anyb 
a desert when I came here, and I’ve watched | 


Training for Lucky Baldwin. 


HERE were some fine race horses in the str 
for the master of Santa Anita. He had wo 
ican Derby with Rey El Santa Anita beforelt 
horses, but this fine Thoroughbred was still 
when I began to train for him. Empero 
was one of the best that ever bore his colo’ 
was also Rey del Carreras, a son of Emper‘ 
from Clara D, a slashing bay with a star on 
and sixteen hands in height. He was one ol 
colts I’ve ever seen and was built a good dl 
lines of Purchase, the best horse I ever tra? 
Baldwin sold Rey del Carreras to Richar 
$40,000. Croker raced him in England un! 
of Americus with great success, though he | 

so mean at the post that they had to star 
the other horses. But even with this hel 
cleaned up over the shorter routes in Engli 
about as fast a trick for six furlongs as Ame’ 
abroad. He could travel a distance, too, |f 
was so great Mr. Croker entered him chief! 
races. 
In our campaign on the Eastern tracks ? 
luck. That season we picked up about $65) 
and sold part of the stable for $102,000 bef 
went back to California. And when I par? 
with Lucky Baldwin, after six prosperous, hil 
he still had a good string of horses in his bar} 
figured on possible sales when I made my !! 
him. I was sorry I had overlooked the | 
could have picked up just as easy as nol} 
sales we made in the East. - | 
Three other horses come to my mind ‘ 
things on the turf in the years just precedin} 
were Ben Brush, by Bramble out of Rost 
form; the great mare Imp, by imported 
of Prince Charlie, out of Fondling, by Font, 
burg, by Hanover out of Lady Reel, by! 
All these names are written large in turf hit 
because of her consistent running and the H 
racing public had for her, and Ben Brus! 
burg’s because of their fine performé 
and what they have done in sending a 
sons and daughters to the zaces Li 


res, Imp left no 
/ke her place in 


jiings Ben Brush 
be remembered 
¢y than the fact 
tz with imported 
<1 Broomstick, 
| years has stood 
Af the Whitney 
(ous Thorough- 
J of the same type 
¢ small and com- 
like Dwyer first 
fm Eugene Leigh 
1 for $18,000 he 
jstern campaign 
/ made many be- 
flash in the pan. 
{the star of the 
dcs, but in the 
jis Eastern cam- 
ivas a thorough 
¢. Later in his 
jorm he showed 
though it was 
ext year that he 

ame in the hall 


}) 


wed these suc- 
jour-year-old, by 
Jaburban, Brigh- 
ee stakes. In his career on the turf 


Cody. 


! 
fity times and won twenty-five races, for a 
‘shan $65,000. 

ea mare and a great favorite with the pub- 
| appeared on the track the band would strike 
rime of the day, My Coal-Black Lady, and the 
do wild. She was a remarkable campaigner. 
¢in 171 races and won 62. She was bred by 
4s at Chillicothe, Ohio, and was handled by 
jin. Her first attempt to win the Suburban 
«out she returned in 1899, as a five-year-old, 
aturf classic from a good field, beating Ban- 
nng others. 

zh, the official handicapper, tells of a smart 
| Nash Turner in that race. There was a long 
syst. Imp was next to the rail, and while the 
\ying to catch the field in line Imp’s jockey 
e slightly from the saddle by resting his foot 
éso that the weight would be taken off the 
fer carried 114 pounds and was 7 to 1 in the 


er’s 
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A Group of Famous Old-Time Jockeys. 
Bottom Row: 


From Left to Right, Top Row: 


figure. See what happened: Hamburg won about $40,000 
in stakes and purses, and when he was at the top of his ca- 
reer he was sold to Marcus Daly for another $40,000. Mad- 
den’s investment of $1200 had netted him close to $79,000. 

As a six-year-old, Hamburg was bought by William C. 
Whitney and retired soon afterward to the Brookdale Stud, 


where he again showed his worth. 
Among his get were Hamburg 
Belle and Artful, winners of the 
Futurity in 1903 and 1904; In- 
flexible, Dandelion and Burgo- 
master. Artful was one of the 
great fillies of the American turf. 
In the Futurity field she beat 
Sysonby, the Keene colt, whose 
name must be placed in the very 
front rank of the great horses 
that have raced in this country 
in the last 100 years, along with 
those of American Eclipse, 


A Scene at Belmont Park. 
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Boston, Salvator, Hanover, 
Domino, Henry of Navarre, 
Colin, Purchase, Man O’ War, 
Grey Lag and Zev. 

Along toward the close of 
the nineteenth century—I 
think it was 1898—I was rac- 
ing my horses at Washington 
Park, Chicago. Ed Corrigan 
was still the big boss of racing 
through the Middle West. He 
had gone in for breeding as 
well. 

One of the horses he had 
bred and raised on his farm 
was racing in Chicago at the 
time. This horse was Hurley- 
Burley, by Riley, out of Helter- 
Skelter. She was originally 
just a selling plater, but she 
figured in a little brush I had 
with Corrigan that season. 
About five years before this I 
had trained for Corrigan and 
I knew him well. 


Fair Exchange 


STILL owned Lucky Dog, 
the horse I had bought after 
my street-car accident in San 
Francisco. One day when 
Lucky Dog won a selling race 
at Washington Park, Corrigan 


ran him up and took him away from me. Now I’ve been 
through too much racing to mind losing a horse this way, 
but there are some horses you just don’t like to part with. 
Lucky Dog was one of them. He had come to me in a pe- 
culiar way, and I liked to have him around because he was 
a reminder of how that one awful run of bad luck had been 


broken. When Corrigan led him 
away I determined to get square. 

A few days later Corrigan had 
Hurley-Burley entered and she 
won, my horse Chihuahua run- 
ning second. I had noticed 
Hurley-Burley a number of times 
and I thought Corrigan was un- 
derestimating her when he let 
her run in selling races. So I 
knew there would never be a 
better chance for me to square 
accounts with Corrigan than at 
that moment. I ran Hurley- 
Burley up to $1500 
before Corrigan let 
her go, andasI had 
won $250 in sec- 
ond money, Lactu- 
ally got her for 
$1250. Corrigan 
was good and sore 
over losing his 
home-bred filly. I 
couldn’t help tak- 
ing a parting shot. 

“How’s Lucky 
Dog getting along 
in your stable?” I 
called out to him, 
as I led Hurley- 
Burley away. But 
Corrigan didn’t 
answer. He just 
walked away boil- 
ing mad. 

The filly turned 
out even better 
than I had ex- 
pected. She set a 
new track record 
for six furlongs at 
Washington Park 
soon after she had 
come to my barn, 
and a little later 
ran the mile and 
twenty yards 
faster than it had 
ever been run be- 
fore on that track. 
People were begin- 
ning to take notice 
of her. The name 
Hurley-Burley was 
becoming better 

(Continued on 
Page 144) 


brought out all Linda’s secret 

terror of getting back home. 
When she left Miami in the after- 
noon, with Willie Penney’s weather- 
beaten old fish boat chug-chugging down the glitter of 
Biscayne Bay, with Willie Penney’s gnarled black paw 
steady on the unpainted helm, with the exhilaration of 
shops and crowded streets still in her mind, she was braced 
for anything. If the crawfish or the bonefish and pompano 
had sold well at the fish wharf, and if she had had enough 
left over from Sydney’s hair tonic and canned mushrooms 
to buy something for the children, perhaps a yard of mos- 
quito netting for Jamie’s old fly net and a string of cheap 
blue beads for the Pobble, because they would look so 
darling with her smooth little yellow head, she was almost 
happy. 

When the gilt and rose of the afterglow stained all the 
vast fragile sky and all the sea between the green humps of 
keys and the westward line of the Florida mainland, she 
could fold her small hands in her lap, pull off her hat and 
let the sweet great wind pour against her uplifted face un- 
til her mouth relaxed into its old softness and the fright- 
ened eyes grew wide and gray again. 
In that lovely last lingering of afterglow 
some white yacht would drive past them 
with a thutter and rush of foam, com- 
ing from the smart Cocolobo Key Club, 
just opposite her own end of key, and 
she could lift her head proudly and 
wave, feeling that after all she was Mrs. 
Sydney Craddock, fully the equal of 
any of those laughing white-clad women. 
Not one of those lounging yachtsmen 
was as tall and blond and utterly patri- 
cian as Sydney. When he was in one of 
his rare good moods and not drunk, he 
had a right to sneer at them, being a 
Craddock. And she was Mrs. Sydney 
Craddock, mother of two Craddock 
children. That proud distinction noth- 
ing could take away from her. It was 
a marvel on which she fed secretly. 

Before the light went, her loyalty 
and her pride drank deep and were re- 
newed. The bitter humiliation of the 
knowledge that because Sydney had 
married her he had been cut off by his 
family and brought to this, burned 
within her, changing the iron of her de- 
sire to steel. Because of that she served 
only more passionately everything she 
could learn of the splendid Craddock 
family tradition, breeding, intelligence, 
culture, position. Her children were to 
be brought up in that tradition, even if 
they were cut off from it. She had 
worked to make them worthy of the heritage denied. That 
determination, in the hour before the thick dark, was al- 
ways an exalted certainty. Then her head was high and 
unafraid. And yet for all of this, when Willie Penney 
curved the boat’s nose nearer the shadow of Cocolobo, and 
then, through winding channels amongsmaller keys, braced 
the helm suddenly for the tide that ran in from the sea 
through Cesar’s Creek, all that in one quivering moment 
was wiped out. Around her, who had been a timid small- 
town school-teacher, the black night and the black water 
boiled, deep and swift and infinitely sinister. The sight 
and sound and relentless pressure of it, lying between her 
and her children, stripped her of everything but sheer panic. 

All her fears, which she had stamped down with her 
passion of loyalty in the brave daytime, linked to this fear 
of the black water and became dominant. As the boat 
fought forward through the black, under the black sky, her 
fear was also her fear of Sydney, his sneering disapproval 
when he was sober, his heavy cruel hand when he was 
drunk. It was her fear of the unguessed things he did on 
his long unexplained absences in Nassau or Havana. It was 
her fear for the children, not only for their food and shelter 
and clothing, precarious enough considering how rarely 
Sydney threw a little money at her, but for their minds and 
their futures, brought up like this. It was her fear that 
some day, any day, they would be forced to give up even 
this last foothold on respectability, this flimsy shaek on an 
out-of-the-way island, because of something he might do. 
It was, in the last analysis, her fear of her own ignorance, 
her own weakness, her own inability to solve all the prob- 
lems that the dark flood of life relentlessly brought her. 

From the black mass that was Cesar’s Rock, a handful 
of mud and mangroves full in the tideway, a drunken voice 
lifted a high quavering shout. Linda clenched her hands 
to repress the long shudder that always ran over her at 


[: WAS the black water which 
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BY GEORGE E. 
those drunken bootleg voices, which meant that a laden 
boat had come in from Nassau, perhaps bringing Sydney. 
She strained forward to see if Jamie had remembered the 
lantern. With a little gasp she saw it, a yellow fleck of light 
held steadily. Jamie never forgot anything. Her body 
warmed a little with her rush of pride and thankfulness. 
But the terror reached its worst moment when she sat 
still, while Willie Penney shut off the engine and stood up 
to catch a piling, in 
the murky shadows 
of the wharf. Look- 
ing up, she could see 
the warm light of 


i aE 
There Was Something in Jamie’s Dark Gravity, Between 
the Two Big Blond Men, That Struck Her Into Her Old 


Mood of Wonder That She Could Have Borne This Boy 


the lantern splashing Jamie’s lumpy bare knees, with the 
unhealed Florida sore on the right shin; could catch a 
glimpse of his face in the upper shadow, with the square 
Craddock jaw and the eyes deep set under the bar of eye- 
brows, too old, too grave a face even for an overgrown boy 
of thirteen. He stood looking down at her and she sat 
mute, with a mouth too dry to let her speak, clinging to 
the last moment of respite before whatever he had to tell 
her struck again at her heart. 

Yet when she had scrambled up the shaking ladder her 
face put on automatically its mask of calm cheer, the gray 
eyes narrowed to hide her terror, the soft mouth fixed again 
in a firm smile. Her cheek rested only a moment on the 
boy’s bony shoulder as she slipped an arm about him. 

“A good day, Jamie,”’ she said lightly. ‘‘The crawfish 
sold in the first half hour and I got five dollars for the 
pompano. And what do you think? You know that book- 
store where you saw the tree book you wanted? I took the 
leaf from your tree there and the nicest man was inter- 
ested and said he might Jamie, what’s the matter 
with your face? Is father B 

“Yes, he’s back,’’ Jamie said, trying to keep the great 
bruise by his eye out of the light she held to it. “Don’t, 
mothie. It’s all right. Amartha saw the boat coming in 
and she hid the Pobble over at her house. Father passed 


Stoneman Douglas 


out on the porch and 
bed.: He’s been lay 
ternoon.” a 
Through the beg} 
she repressed inst 
membered tosay, “Lying, dear; not layin, 
father gets out of a heavy sleep like ] 
the morning. Jamie, what are you looki 
Is there anything else?” i 
Jamie’s dark eyes were still fixed on he 
lantern for Willie Penney to unload the b 
“Listen, mothie. After I got father 
George came to see you.”’ a 
“Cousin George Craddock?” Linda clutch 
utter shock. Jamie nodded. . 
“Cousin George Craddock—here? Di 
Oh, why?” 
The boy shook his head again. = 
“T kept him out of the bedroom. I kn 
want him to know. He said he thought it was 
of the Craddocks got together. He’ll be over 
ing. He came in that yacht over by the Coec 
Beyond the wide reach 
the sea poured, with 
whirlpools, over agains 
of distant key, agai 
with a few great sta 
slender poles of a ya 
light and white flecks of 
gleaming again in dark wa 
that there were lights in th 
lights hung about the ¢l 
Over there the dark was 
merely a decoration t | 
people’s gayety. Linda ; 
while Jamie swung the la) 
path to the house. Over tl 
Craddocks. Tomorrow sl 
them. ee 
“Quick, Jamie,” shes 
and tell Amartha she’s go 
clean house right away if 
night. It’s got to look | 
morning.” iy 
Sydney was lying as" 
him so many times, § 
her bed, breathing heay 
the lamp high to gaze at hi 
held no softening gleam, 
relaxed goodly length of 
coarse yellow hair that fe 
his unconscious forehead, 0 
white of his cheeks that v 
miraculously maintained i 
dissipation which scored h 
his eyes or masked the Cra 
puffiness. When she bent 
was not to sentimentalize 
how sober he might be | 
morning. She knew so we 
in the process. | 
Then she looked about the room. It wasn 
room, only flimsy, like the house. She had 
cheap sheathing a soft green, hung cretonne 
least not too blatant at the windows, co 
chair they had found on the beach, hung! 
framed photographs of the Craddock family 
rescued early from Sydney’s belongings. No 
over to the largest of these, the one that shi 
mother Craddock and Father and Mother 
the porch of the stately white house in Broo 
with Sydney on his pony by the steps and ©! 
standing by grandmother. She knew every 
proud, self-contained face; knew every tu! 
straightness of neck; knew best of all, of e 
debonair grace on the pony, his long curls to 
roguish smile at its most fascinating. B 
closely at the sturdier figure of Cousin George 
read what he would be like, grown up, in the 
stared until the cold chills of panic ran dow! 
then moved quickly from the room to te 
the cleaning. 3 
After he had put the Pobble to bed in 
hole off the kitchen, Jamie came up to 
“Listen, moth!’ he said. ‘‘What’s t 
up all night and getting all excited abo 
docks? You’re worth ten of any of th 
thrown in extra on the side. What’s the us 
“‘ Jamie’’—Linda’s head was up—“I wil 
speak of your father or his family in 
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sh things. And besides—oh, Jamie, I’m 
o| future.”’ 

o¢ scowling at a knot hole. 

got to do with them?” 

e,on’t you see?’”’ Linda’s face went radiant. 
ge likes you—if he’sees that you and the 
ai’ Craddock children—maybe he’ll put you 
| «00d school, send you to college afterward, 
obble. Oh, I’ll do anything, even to giv- 
‘}d only do that. I can’t bear this place for 
s(te key at the end of the world. I can’t 
u going around fishing and working with 
d negro, messing with those stringy plants. 
Olave better teachers than I can be. You 


‘th nice boys, rich men’s sons. You ought 
ie) 


Lill ~ gum hs 


ved across Jamie’s face and he patted his 
er that was hardly taller than his own. 

aony! Don’t make me laugh! For the cost 
eld get a good microscope and a bunch of 
‘ooks and tools and enough fertilizer to 


ck or start doing anything with your seeds 
iy and grubby. And you’ve got to promise 
tserested in any kind of horrid bug. Do you 
e me the man from Cocolobo came over here 


uy, my tree 
fu talk about that horrid tree to Cousin 
w I’ll—I’ll burn it. You’ve got to act like 
Uiorrow. You've got to. Now promise!” 

‘had mumbled some sort of acquiescence, 
rishly about the living room, starting old 
S\ibbing the floor, choking down the memory 
uiface. Oh, why must everything be so hard, 
el Vas some chance of its all coming out right? 
1 suddenly that she had not finished telling 
Anan she had met in the bookshop, the dry, 
nt who had been so interested in what she had 
0 Jamie and the key. He had said he was a 
niaan himself and maybe he could get down 
- bef and tell Jamie some of the things he 
ved about the room, straightening the sorry 
mending a tattered curtain, arranging the 
bookcase, bringing out her two glass 
Tying to disguise tin cans with crépe 
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paper to hold flowers, she thrust from her a growing 
sense of remorse that she had not told Jamie that. It 
would have made him so happy. And yet what 
would be the use? Cousin George must be made to 
see the necessity of taking the children away from 
here, giving them their rights. Even if she had to 
give them up, she would do it. That thought, re- 
curring, made her wince with its cutting edge. But 
she would—gladly, fearlessly. 
-The children must have their 
chances. 

Amartha Penney, scrubbing 
the floor with leisurely sweeps of 
her skinny black arms, rolled the 
discolored whites of her eyes at 
Linda’s ashen face. For once 
even Amartha did not dare to say 
anything. Late at night Linda 
lay down on the couch in the 
: living room, her mind racing 
aN madly from one detail to another. 
‘ Then even that was 
bees blotted out suddenly 

by utter emotional 
exhaustion. 

Yet the next morn- 
ing it was as if a mir- 
acle had come bril- 

f liantly into flower. 
».! From her immaculate, 

shabby porch Linda 

saw the day rise glori- 

ous into its most dia- 

mondlike perfection. 

The morning sky was 

one intense turquoise, 
from which the sheer radiance of the tropic light swam daz- 
zling on every leaf edge, every palmetto point, every viny 
tangle glittering down the slope, and struck the wide flow- 
ing expanse of water into one million-flecked sparkle. Be- 
yond Czsar’s Rock the sea was one burning azure. The 
massed mangroves were emerald against it. Northward, 
on Cocolobo, the clubhouse behind the palm trees, the green 
floor of the grass, the yachts, white and bright brass by 
the long wharf, made one clear-cut picture as festive as a 
fashion magazine, as crisply cheerful as a railway poster. 
Over there, dominating everything else, was Cousin George’s 
yacht. As Linda looked at it something leaped in her—a 
thrill that was not only a thrill of pride in its patrician 
smartness but something deeper, the sudden recognition 
of complete beauty. 

Cousin George Craddock’s yacht was the most beautiful 
thing she had ever seen in her life. Its sharp whiteness 
rested lightly, like a great bird, on the dancing scintillance 
of the water. Its delicate raked masts reached up, with a 
grace that clutched at her, into the clean wind. Bright 
awning edges rippled on the after deck. The bow was one 
clear curve forward, under the bowsprit, as if the lovely 
thing sensed the sea beyond and fretted for it. Linda, fill- 
ing her eyes with its utter harmony, felt her mind re- 
lax its too tight grip on her purpose. She took a long 
breath, held her smooth head high. On such a morn- 
ing as this nothing could gowrong. And truly it seemed 
as if that rash faith were justified. The shabby little 
house shone, took 
on, with the flowers 
Jamie brought si- 
lently from Willie 
Penney’s garden— 
pale blue tufts of 
plumbago, yellow 
marigolds and arm- 
fuls of deep blue 
sage—an air of al- 
most expansive 
leisure. The bruise 
by Jamie’s eye 
hardly showed at 
all, and Jamie him- 
self, in unaccus- 
tomed shoes and 
stockings, clumped 
docilely about, 
with his unruly 
black hair brushed 
and his bony strong 
hands clean and 
unfilled with roots, 
looking, as Linda 
felt, very much the 
gentleman’s son in- 
deed. Her heart 
swelled at the thor- 
ough way he had 
kept his promise. Not even once had he so much 
as glanced at his beloved tree, which in the morn- 
ing light shimmered and whispered near the 
corner of the porch; that nameless tree whose 
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tiny, pointed, glossy leaves and strange smooth trunk had 
so fascinated him always. Jamie’s Tree they called it, not 
knowing any other name, and he had made its shadow a 
kind of crude laboratory for his tree-snail shells and his 
dried beetle cases. He spent hours under it, drawing 
sponges from the outer beach, or studying the way a land 
crab’s big claw grew again, or listing seeds and leaves from 
the deeper jungle. Instead, this morning, he brought her, 
from some secret fastness of his own, one great purple 
orchid, sacrificing it to her one vase without a tremor. Its 
strange color filled the room with richness and fascinated 
the Pobble, herself a smart fat thing in pink gingham, her 
round blue eyes solemn with the strange feelings of the day, 
her hair a Dutch cap of pale soft gold. She trudged care- 
fully about after Linda, crooning interminably one of her 
private epics, not once getting into dirt or mischief. But 
these were minor. The greatest was the miracle of Sydney. 

As Linda had known, after one of those deep, heavy 
stupors he generally emerged slow-moving, vaguely docile. 
But this morning, after the quick plunge she urged him to, 
he strode up the slope with quite an air of vitality, his yel- 
low hair a glinting tangle, his face ruddy, his gray eyes 
almost blue. It was the news about Cousin George that 
had done it, of course, and the sight of the yacht. Recog- 
nizing that, Linda felt a little warming throb in the heavy 
stone thing that her heart had become in regard to him. 
Perhaps it was going to be true, what she had desperately 
tried to believe, that if his own proper background and fam- 
ily tradition were restored to him he would change back 
into what he had been when they were married. The 
thought of that possibility so fluttered in Linda’s throat 
that when she saw the launch from the yacht cutting 
straight to their wharf she had to dash into the bedroom 
and clutch the dressing table with both trembling hands 
properly to compose herself. When she looked into the 
mirror she saw a wide-eyed girl, with soft, parted lips and 
cheeks that burned exquisitely. Her ash-brown hair was 
sleekly demure at her temples. Her clean blue gingham 
flirted about her as she turned. Oh, it was all coming right 
in the end! It must! 

“Ah, George, my boy,” she heard Sydney say as she 
crossed the living room. Even in her excitement she had 
time to admire the superiority of these Craddocks, bridg- 
ing the years with a crisp word. The voice that answered 
Sydney was of the same caliber, older perhaps, more 
suave, more sure. Then she was on the threshold and 
Cousin George was taking her hand in a smooth large grip. 

“This is Linda, I’m sure,” he said. “Sydney, my dear 
old chap, what a lovely child she is!” 

And Linda flushed under the cool brushing of his lips 
across her cheek. 

While Cousin George was shaking Jamie’s limp paw and 
picking up the Pobble, Linda had time to notice his tall, 
thick-set figure, the bald head burned a delicate pink 
above the gray tufts at the ears, the narrow eyes under 
thick-lensed expensive-looking glasses, the gray goatee that 
made all elegant. There was not much look of Sydney that 
she could see at first, glancing over at her husband, his 
clean white shirt collar open at the throat and showing the 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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Later the Pobble, Seraphicatly 

Calm Again, Was Coaxed to 

Cousin George’s Knee Opposite 

the Hand That Held the Cocks 
tail Glass 


“Oh, I’m All Right for the Present, Thanks. 


I Pinched 


Close on Fifty Pounds From a Man This Morning”’ 


vil 


to find those prophecies fulfilled within a few 

short hours of their utterance; and the emotions 
of Claire Lippett, as she confronted Sam in the hall 
of San Rafael, were akin to those of one who sees the 
long shot romp in ahead of the field or who unexpectedly 
solves the cross-word puzzle. Only that evening she had 
predicted that burglars would invade the house, and here 
one was, as large as life. 

Mixed, therefore, with her disapproval of this midnight 
marauder, was a feeling almost of gratitude to him for 
being there. Of fear she felt no trace. She presented the 
pistol with a firm hand. 

One calls it a pistol for the sake of technical accuracy. 
To Sam’s startled senses it appeared like a young cannon, 
and so deeply did he feel regarding it that he made it the 
subject of his opening remark—which, by all the laws of 
etiquette, should have been a graceful apology for and 
explanation of his intrusion. 

“Steady with the gat!’ he urged. 

“What say?” said Claire coldly. 

“The lethal weapon—be careful with it. It’s pointing 
at me.”’ 

“T know it’s pointing at you.” 

“Oh, well, so long as it only points,”’ said Sam. 

He felt a good deal reassured by the level firmness of her 
tone. This was plainly not one of those neurotic, fluttering 
females whose fingers cannot safely be permitted within a 
foot of a pistol trigger. 

There was a pause. Claire, still keeping the weapon 
poised, turned the gas up. Upon which, Sam, rightly feel- 
ing that the ball of conversation should be set rolling by 
himself, spoke again. 

“You are doubtless surprised,”’ he said, plagiarizing the 
literary style of Mr. Todhunter, ‘‘to see me here.” 

“No, I’m not.” 

“You're not?” 

“No. You keep those hands of yours up.” 

Sam sighed. 


[: IS not given to every girl who makes prophecies 
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“You wouldn’t speak to me in that harsh tone,” he said, 
“if you knew all I had been through. It is not too much to 
say that I have been persecuted this night.” 

‘Well, youshouldn’t come breaking into people’s houses,” 
said Claire primly. 

“You are laboring under a natural error,” said Sam. 
“T did not break into this charming little house. My pres- 
ence, Mrs. Braddock, strange as it may seem, is easily ex- 
plained.” 

‘“Who are you calling Mrs. Braddock?” 

“Aren’t you Mrs. Braddock?” 

“e No.” 

“You aren’t married to Mr. Braddock?” 

“No, I’m not.” 

Sam was a broad-minded young man. 

“Ah, well,” he said, “‘in the sight of God, no doubt ——” 

*‘T’m the cook.” 

“Oh,” said Sam, relieved, ‘‘that explains it.” 

“Explains what?” 

“Well, you know, it seemed a trifle odd for a moment 
that you should be popping about here at this time of night 
with your hair in curlers and your little white ankles peep- 
ing out from under a dressing gown.” 

“Coo!” said Claire in a modest flutter. She performed 
a swift adjustment of the garment’s folds. 

“But if you’re Mr. Braddock’s cook i 

“Who said I was Mr. Braddock’s cook?” 

“You did.” 

“T didn’t any such thing. I’m Mr. Wrenn’s cook.” 

“Mr. Who?” 

“Mr. Wrenn.” 

This was a complication which Sam had not anticipated. 

“Let us get this thing straight,’’ he said. ‘‘Am I to under- 
stand that this house does not belong to Mr. Braddock?” 
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“He’s staying here.” 
“cc Ah ! ”? 
“What do you mean—ah?” 
“‘T intended to convey that things 
I thought they were. I was afraid for a0 
had got into the wrong house. But it’sall § 
I met Mr. Braddock a short while ago andé 
back here to spend the night.” 
“Oh?” said Claire. ‘‘Did he? Ho 
Sam looked at her anxiously. He 
ner. 
“You believe me, don’t you?” 
“No, I don’t.”’ 
“But surely 2 % 
“If Mr. Braddock brought you here 
“He went away. He was, I regret t 
erably squiffed. Immediately after lett 
off, banging the door behind him.” 
“Likely!” 
“But listen, my dear little girl — 
“Less of it!” said Claire austerely. — 
girl can’t catch a burglar without havi 
with her.” ¥ 
“You wrong me!” said Sam. “ 
only saying ——” 
<< Well; dontts)? « 
“But this is absurd. Good heaven 


you were all right and you really kne' 
wouldn’t be going about in a suit of cl 
look like a tramp.” 
“Well, I’ve just come off a tramp stea 
go judging people by appearance. I sh¢ 
they would have taught you that at s¢ 


t me all wrong. I’m a millionaire—or 
is ” 
ah of Persia.” 


Jeks ago he sent me over to England, the 


was to sail on the Mauretania. But that 
ved sharing a suite with a certain Lord 
cheme didn’t appeal to me. So I missed 
ale over on a cargo boat instead.” 
e had an uncomfortable feeling that the 
in. He passed it in a swift review before 
s/hin. 
41 e plain from her expression that the reso- 
,efore him shared this opinion. 
dj2r small nose skeptically, and, having fin- 
x}, sniffed. 
;e a word of it,’’ she said. 
dou wouldn’t,’’ said Sam. ‘True though it 
arring. Really to digest that story, you 
Tilbury. If you had the doubtful pleas- 
¢ tance of that king of bores, you would see 
2 only possible way. However, if it’s too 
it go, and we will approach the matter 
ne. The whole trouble seems to be my 
awing-room sofa for the rest of the night, 
4 blessings reward you but I will promise 
énd now—that in a day or two I will call 
let you see me in the niftiest rig-out that 
> Imagine it! A brand-new suit, custom- 


énings, hand sewed, scallops on the pocket 
side! Is it a bet?” 


When you first see that suit you will say 
ihe coat doesn’t seem to sit exactly right. 
oct. The coat will not sit exactly right. 
gise there will be in the side pocket a large 
r est mixed chocolates, a present for a good 
¥ The use of the drawing-room for the few 
bf the night. It is not much to ask.” 

‘r head inflexibly. 

| to risk it,”” she said. ‘‘By rights I ought 
into the street and hand you over to the 


hi see you in curling pins? No, no!” 
z with my curling pins?” de- 
epreely. 

nhing,” said Sam hastily. “‘I 

only occurred to me as a pass- 


nm don’t do it is 
ler-hearted and 
» too hard on a 


“Tt is a spirit I appreciate,” said Sam. ‘‘And would that 
there had been more of it abroad in London this night.’ 

“So out you go, and don’t let me hear no more of you. 
Just buzz off, that’s all I ask. And be quick about it, be- 
cause I need my sleep.” 

“T was wrong about those chocolates,’ said Sam. 
“Silly mistake to make. What will really be in that side 
pocket will be a lovely diamond brooch.” 

“And a motor car and a ruby ring and a new dress and 
a house in the country, I suppose. Outside!” 

He accepted defeat. The manly spirit of the Shotters 
was considerable, but it could be broken. 

“Oh, all right, I'll go. One of these days, when my 
limousine splashes you with mud, you will be sorry for 
this.” 

“And don’t bang the door behind you,’ counseled the 
ruthless girl. 

VIII 
TANDING on the steps and gazing out into the black- 
ness, Sam now perceived that in the interval between 
his entrance into San Rafael and his exit therefrom, the 
night, in addition to being black, had become wet. A fine 
rain had begun to fall, complicating the situation to no 
small extent. 

For some minutes he remained where he was, hoping for 
Mr. Braddock’s return. But the moments passed and no 
sound of footsteps, however distant, broke the stillness; 
so, after going through a brief commination service in 
which the names of Hash Todhunter, Claude Bates and 
Willoughby Braddock were prominently featured, he de- 
cided to make a move. And it was as he came down from 
the steps onto the little strip of gravel that he saw a board 
leaning drunkenly toward him a few paces to his left, and 
read on that board the words “‘To Let, Furnished.” 

This opened up an entirely new train of thought. It re- 
vealed to him what he had not previously suspected, that 
the house outside which he stood was not one house but 
two houses. It suggested, moreover, that the one to which 
the board alluded was unoccupied, and the effect 
of this was extraordinarily stimulating. 

He hurried along the gravel; and rounding the 
angle of the building, saw dimly through the 
darkness a structure attached to its side which 
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looked like a conservatory. He bolted in; and with a 
pleasant feeling of having circumvented Fate, sat down 
on a wooden shelf intended as a resting place for potted 
geraniums. 

But Fate is not so easily outmaneuvered. Fate, forits own 
inscrutable reasons, had decided that Sam was to be thor- 
oughly persecuted tonight, and it took up the attack again 
without delay. There was a sharp cracking sound and the 
wooden shelf collapsed in ruin. Sam had many excellent 
qualities, but he did not in the least resemble a potted 
geranium, and he went through the woodwork as if it had 
been paper. And Fate, which observes no rules of the ring 
and has no hesitation about hitting a man when he is 
down, immediately proceeded to pour water down his 
neck through a hole in the broken roof. 

Sam rose painfully. He saw now that he had been mis- 
taken in supposing that this conservatory was a home 
from home. He turned up his coat collar and strode wrath- 
fully out into the darkness. He went round to the back of 
the house with the object of ascertaining if there was an 
outside coal cellar where a man might achieve dryness, if 
not positive comfort. And it was as he stumbled along 
that he saw the open window. 

It was a sight which in the blackness of the night he 
might well have missed; but suffering had sharpened his 
senses, and he saw it plainly—an open window only a few 
feet above the ground. Until this moment the idea of 
actually breaking into the house had not occurred to him; 
but now, regardless of all the laws which discourage such 
behavior, he put his hand on the sill and scrambled 
through. The rain, as if furious at the escape of its prey, 
came lashing down like a shower bath. 

Sam moved carefully on. Groping his way, he found him- 
self at the foot of a flight of stairs. He climbed these cau- 
tiously and became aware of doors to left and right. 

The room to the right was empty, but the other one con- 
tained a bed. It was a bed, however, that had been reduced 
to such a mere scenario that he decided to leave it and try 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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Unfinished Business 


NCLE SAM has before him the unpleasant task of 

suppressing three kinds of bootlegging—namely, un- 
lawful traffic in alcoholic liquors, in narcotic drugs and in 
aliens excluded by immigration laws. The meaner and 
dirtier a job is, the more important it is to get it done 
premptly and thoroughly. The present task is no excep- 
tion to this principle. It is an ideal case to cite in support 
of its soundness. 

The issue is not the comparative merits of wetness and 
dryness, not the social effects of dope selling, not the wis- 
dom of our immigration laws. The basic issue, the one that 
sticks out like a sore thumb, is whether Uncle Sam is to be 
master in his own house; whether his duly enacted statutes 
against bootlegging are to be obeyed, or whether they are to 
be flouted and sneered at in public and in private, by high 
and low, rich and poor, alien and citizen. 

The reduction of the supply of bootleg liquor from a 
torrent to a trickle is bound to take much time, money, 
brains and voltage. It will no doubt divert government 
activity from productive channels. Viewed from certain 
angles, the accomplishment will cost more than it will 
come to. As a money-making enterprise, there may be 
nothing in it. And yet every thinking man knows that, 
cost what it may, this one great assertion of authority is 
vital and imperative. 

Government must maintain its authority or go out of 
business; and ours is no exception. When law is a laughing- 
stock and the hazards of crime are not much greater than 
those of lawful business, government, as conceived by 
civilized nations, is at an end. 

The United States has a long way to go before it will 
come to such a pass; but until bootlegging of all sorts 
shall have been brought under tight control, that is the 
direction in which we shall be heading. The time has come 
for a show-down and a turn-about. The strengthening of 
law enforcement is the greatest piece of unfinished business 
before the country. 

Much efficient work has already been done. Rum Row, 
that dingy flotilla operating off the Atlantic Coast, has dwin- 
dled to a fraction of its former strength; and the soaring 
prices quoted in seaboard hooch markets offer convincing 
testimony to the successful activities of the Coast Guard. 


On the other hand, some prohibition officials appear to 
have guarded stores of seized liquors with little more care 
and system than if they were so many lots of scrap iron. 
Time after time Federal prosecuting attorneys when try- 
ing a case have been challenged to produce their physical 
evidence, only to find that it has been stolen from its law- 
ful custodians. 

Treasury officials estimate the value of liquor smuggled 
into the country during the year 1924 at not less than 
forty million dollars. In addition to this leak, account 
must be taken of the millions of gallons of alcohol which 
are withdrawn from distilleries by permit, ostensibly for 
manufacturing purposes but actually for the consumption 
of the less fastidious patrons of the bootlegging industry. 
The methods and system employed to detect diversions 
by these permit holders are childish, a Federal grand jury 
lately reported after months of study. 

The whole system of control governing distilleries, de- 
naturing plants and pretended users of alcohol for manu- 
facturing purposes is such that gross violations of the law 
haye been easy; and conviction is difficult except when 
long immunity has made lawbreakers careless. 

Until last December carloads of alcohol were sometimes 
shipped from city to city with less official attention than 
attends the passage of a single ounce of narcotic from 
manufacturer and jobber through apothecary and physi- 
cian to a score of sick persons who are using it lawfully 
under medical direction. 

While carloads of contraband spirits have been whisked 
about the country without detection, official activity in 
other directions has frequently made it difficult for the 
sick and aged, armed with prescriptions from reputable 
physicians, to buy at fair prices, or even at any price, the 
pure stimulant the doctor has ordered. This achievement 
has made more enemies than friends even in the most 
respectable and law-abiding quarters. 

Congress, courts and governmental agencies will be upon 
the defensive until there is a decided change for the better 
all along the line. The difficulties that beset prohibition 
officials are undeniably great; but making due allowance 
for them all, even including the sinister influence of politics 
and the spirit of those who admit they are beaten before 
they start, the country is fed up on excuses and wants to 
see some results commensurate with our national dignity. 
If the men and methods to which we now look for the en- 
forcement of prohibition are failures, better men and better 
methods must be found to replace them. 

Dope sellers have been much more roughly handled than 
the hooch peddlers. The eight and ten year prison sen- 
tences imposed in many cases are beginning to have their 
effect; but leniency shown to boys and girls hired as dis- 
tributors of narcotics has resulted in the employment of 
large numbers of children for this purpose. Dope selling is 
not a pretty business, and the phases of it which involve 
boys and girls do not make pleasant reading. 

Bootlegging of aliens across our land frontiers continues 
to be a well-paying industry. Some authorities declare 
that from three hundred to a thousand aliens a day are 
smuggled into the country across the Canadian and the 
Mexican frontiers. The border patrols are said to be doing 
good work; but their numbers are far too small to guard as 
they should the 3800 miles of boundary under their juris- 
diction. 

Experience is rapidly teaching us that all aliens should 
be registered and required to report themselves at stated 
intervals. If we cannot keep tabs on them without fin- 
gerprinting them, the sooner Congress authorizes the 
system the better. The price of lampblack is not pro- 
hibitive. There is not the smallest valid reason why we 
should not employ European police precautions when 
dealing with slippery Europeans. 

Twenty years ago criminals who flouted local authori- 
ties year in and year out were careful not to bring down 
upon themselves the heavy hand of the Federal Govern- 
ment. When Maine declared for prohibition speakeasies 
continued to flourish, but almost without exception they 
placated the Washington Government by paying Federal 
license fees. 

It has remained for a new generation of bootleggers to 
break down Uncle Sam’s old prestige and morale. If the 


Government lies down on the job of law, 
will become bolder and more arr 
every energy to cleaning them out, ro 
considers the job as the greatest piece 0 
ness before it, we shall get action aplenty, 
will soon be listed among the hazardous ¢ 
are substantial grounds for believing t 
come to pass—tardily, to be sure, but better 


The Skyrocketing of P 


HILE the price of cattle has been d 

price of sugar has been sagging, the: 
wool and hogs have tried to copy the skyr 
spectacular success that is more pleasur; 
looker than to the men directly engaged 
these commodities. Though the growers 
with the rise of prices, the decline finds ¢ 
ciative. To merchants, however, such price 
about as dangerous on the ascent as on t 
the consumer, a moderate stable price 
found to be better than the same price 
average of a high and a low price. The 
prices are really more important than th 

From early summer to late January, wl 
dollar to two dollars a bushel, then decline 
a half. From late summer to January, y 
forty per cent, and then declined to prac 
of last summer. From December to March 
ten to fourteen dollars, and then declined t 
These performances were not exactly sy 
strikingly close together. 

The wheat price is a world price, regis 
markets in the big grain exchanges of t 
tinents. The wool price is a world price, rn 
tions in Bradford, in Boston and in Austral 
no wool exchanges. The hog price is an 
influenced to some extent by futures tradi 
ucts, but practically determined by the vo 
of hogs to the large stockyards and the 
houses they evoke there. It is very difficul 
speculative influence at once at work in 
movements. It is difficult to picture any ‘ 
dition that would find expression in the tl 
ments. It is difficult to picture any cons 
that would at once have forced price deel! 
materials. There is a fellow feeling amo. 
also among falling prices, and this may! 
movements already under way. The rise 
must have been due to actual or prospec 
hogs, the result of high-priced corn; but i} 
the same kind of shortage that was anticip? 
close fit between the year’s supply and de! 
the decline in price of wheat was due to i 
fears of Europe, that was different fron 
price of hogs, for the supply of which’! 
concern. There has been a relative she 
wools, but no one felt any obvious concil 
year’s suit. | 

The decline in price of wool is explained #3 
high price. The decline i in price of hog al 


price ef pork products. Nor can the 
of wheat be explained as a result of a ly 
bread. Clearly, these rises and d 
causes, mainly. 

The farmers who marketed in the peri 
were richly rewarded. The merchants ¥ Ww 
the high-priced commodities when th 
fered heavy losses, unless protected b 
from reports now emanating from En 
ing out of the boom wool prices will 
will these losses seem any lighter becal 
British Empire were largely the gain 

In the long run such price behavi 
producers, little good to consumers, 
manufacturers and traders. Someth 
study of trade conditions when suppl; 
be more closely evaluated than 
wheat, wool and hogs during this se: 
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‘flat sandy land, wooded with tall South- 
s|id bordering the sea, sold three years ago 
aiiucre. It is now cut up into lots that will 
| the acre, allowing for streets and alleys. 
», winter at $5000 apiece. That looks like 


e! ots it is not even necessary, at the begin- 
al. People used to say the supply of real 

7 limited; God made just so much and 
eusiness. They know better than that in 


‘ill pump sand from the bottom of the 
jater and make land at therate of five 
y the time the thick gritty soup begins to 
ddge pipe you may have sold enough lots 
sof pumping up the whole tract. 

a hy coast, seven miles from the nearest 
r ears ago it was at least half that distance 
afiabitation, with the possible exception of 
‘vere is hardly a human habitation within 
of; now. Low tide uncovers irregular sand 
ast line of dwarf brush. Herons, sand- 
id: crabs—the only inhabitants so far— 
yn huge black and yellow signs, standing in 
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By Will Payme 

two feet of water at high tide, that read, The Casino, The 
Merry-Go-Round, The Roman Plunge, The Dancing 
Pavilion, and so on. The dredge hasn’t started to pump 
sand, but many lots have been sold. 

It all sounds quite extravagant, even quite foolish. But 
it has been happening in many spots along both coasts of 
Florida and inland. The man who bought a lot three years 
ago for $10,000 and leased it this year at a net rental of 
$10,000 per annum is really there, with real rent money in 
areal bank; also the woman who paid $100 for a lot in the 
fall and sold it for $500 in the spring. 

These facts have been well advertised, not only locally 
but nationally, newspapers in cooler regions devoting much 
space to Florida’s real-estate boom and generally treating it 
humorously as an amusing instance of 
insanity. Of course there is a reason for 
the boom, andavery good one. It means 
that capturing 
the simple life is 
becoming a 
major industry. 


I have never known anyone who did not, theoretically, 
admire the simple life and wish to achieve it. Dip into the 
literature of any period in the past and you will find the 
people of that period deploring the complexity of their 
lives—looking back with a sigh to a lost state of simplicity. 
No doubt wanting to live simply, as their ancestors used 
to, has been a chronic state of mankind since the stone 
age. 

For example, there is Diogenes. For more than two 
thousand years he has been an object of universal admira- 
tion because he lived in a tub—which is all anybody really 
knows about him. Living in a dry-goods box would involve 
elements of complication. One might lose the lid or tear 
one’s trousers on a nail. A round, lidless, nail-less tub 
seems to be the last word in simplicity. Because Diogenes 
lived in one, seventy generations of school children, speaking 
seventy different tongues, have been taught to honor him. 


(Continued on Page 185) 
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If Ever 


IME was, with patience like to Job’s, 
| The sated public hoped to see 
The end of farces full of robes 
De nuit. 


Each week came new ones, willy-nilly ; 
Through bedrooms cantered heroes flighty 
And heroines—oft in the frilly 
Nightie. 


All’s changed. The drama rose above 
Such fluff; it has grim truths to utter, 
Stern facts about the ladies of 
The gutter. 


They pass, in rags and tattered tams, 
Through pangs at which one’s pity swells. 

True art demands, of course, some ‘‘damns’’ 
And ‘‘hells’’ 


As well as words a bit obscene, 

For, when enraged, a pavement-walker 
Is not, you must admit, so clean 

A talker. 


And if a jury’s sent to see 
The play, and threatens woes condign, 
Or should the star most virtuously 
Resign 


(And keep on playing just the same) 
All this but helps the cause of Art. 
The public, after somewhat tame 
A start, 


Remarks, ‘‘ The stage has fallen low! 
This play is rank, or pretty near it! 

Yet how can we be sure? Let’s go 
And hear it.” 


And so we blush from style to style, 
Follow each tale of drab and roué; 

Each year we're shocked by something vile 
A new way. 


Oh, for a year when we shall balk, 
Just turn our backs and simply flout them. 
(Perhaps ’twould help if we’d not talk 
About them!) 
—Jerome B. Barry. 


Why Justice is Impartial 


UROR No. 1—Prides himself on his insight into human 
nature; can tell by defendant’s conduct in court he is 
guilty. 

Juror No. 2—Prides himself on his insight into human 
nature; can tell by defendant’s conduct in court he is in- 
nocent. 

Juror No. 3—Has brother-in-law who grins like defend- 
ant; would readily believe any charge brought against his 
brother-in-law. 

Juror No. 4—District attorney’s pug nose reminds him 
of the boy who used to put icicles down his back. 


That First Night in the Open 


Juror No. 5—Sore at state for making him lose ten dol- 
lars a day in his business through jury service. 

Juror No. 6—Doesn’t permit himself to follow evidence 
closely; wouldn’t for the world let anything spoil oratorical 
effect of speech he is saving for jury room. 

Juror No. 7—Not aware half the time whether state or de- 
fense witness is on stand; too busy plotting refined murder 
of janitor responsible for lack of fresh air in court room. 

Juror No. 8—Same as No. 7—only victim is going to be 
the guy that let in too much fresh air. 

Juror No. 9—Can’t bear way defense counsel splits in- 
finitives. 

Juror No. 10—Defense counsel certainly uses wonderful 
English. 

Juror No. 11—Any man ought to be convicted who 
wears such loud socks. 

Juror No. 12—Perfectly evident defendant is man of 
good taste and therefore all right. Has had his hair cut in 
same style as hair of Juror No. 12. 

—H. Hovious Rafferty. 
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Epitaphs Froman 
Churchya 


Heke lie the bones of 
Who died by an assa 
May time his neighbors’ j 
He said ‘‘ All righty” one 


* * * * 


This man, who harped of 
Is gone beyond the world’ 
The few who mourn him } 
Is not where he deserves 


* * * * 
Here sleeps the lad of dou 
Who spoke of selling as a 


Some folks assert that Ho 
Has not been buried deep 


* * * * 


Here lies what's left of W 
Destroyed while psycho-ar 
The lesson of his sad dece 
That “R.I.P.”’ means “; 


DRAWN BY DONALD MC KEE 


Town 
Did live and work and 


Our hero was, I wot, 


A knight in Camelot. 


Uncomfortably warm. 


A Gothamite in 
OW James H. Browi 


Away from there he'd sela 
And almost never stray 


Most commonplace in for 


Till, on a time, he dream 


He had a helmet on his hi 
And armor round his j} 
Of iron wrought—the whi 


“What's this,” he cried, “that I’m 1 


And what’s this mast I hold?” | 


(It was a lance; his ignorance 
Is fearful to behold.) 


His lackey spoke: “Sire, gentlefol 
On these things place reliance 
For jousts with knights and sundr 
With ogres, dragons, giants!” 


Then with a frown spake James EE 


“All right, kid, lead me to it; 


This knightly stuff sounds kind of 


But maybe I can do it!” 


So James H. Brown began to-tilt, | 


| 
| 
t 
] 


; 


And in a manner breezy 


He dodged each blow, then tripped 's 


And chuckled, ‘‘ This is easy!” | 


The dragons, too, he blithely slew, 
And giants, fierce and dread on, 
(Continued on Page 60) 


“‘ Buster Son, Mother Has a Wonderful 
Surprise for You at Home 


“Look, Old Boy! Six Dear Little 
Brothers and Sisters 


“What's All the Row About? I 
You Would be Pleased”’ 


Thought 


“You Wouldn't be Pleased Y 
Have Your Nose Out of Jol 
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Everybody is better for having plenty 
of wholesome and nourishing vegetable 
foods in the regular diet. 


Good pea soup—Campbell’s—is rich 
in this valuable vegetable nutriment so 
beneficial to the whole family, from the 
children up. 


And it is so delicious, so refreshing in 
flavor, so appealing to the appetite! It 
will be a sure favorite—one of the dishes 
everybody is glad to see on your table. 


aT 


Sour 


‘da x CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY ote #" 


AMDEN, N.J., USA 
a 


es 


Have it for dinner tonight! 


21 kinds 
12 cents a can 


a 


Made from selected peas in the 
greatest soup kitchens in the world. Rich 
country butter. Blending and seasoning 
by Campbell’s French chefs. Just taste 
this pea soup! 

Thousands of housewives always 
prepare their Cream of Pea with 
Campbell’s. It’s so convenient to have 
such good pea soup already prepared for 
you! All you have to do is to stir in the 
milk, according to the simple directions 
on the label! 


All girls in competition 


This Campbell’s scout will put to rout 


In games or books or handsome looks 


She wins on good nutrition! 
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LMOST anything might hap- : A 
pen now, John reflected as & 
he slipped along Indian - 


fashion, availing himself of the 
cover offered by the broken 
ground. The most that he could 
hope for was that Alwyn might 
not run into this expedition una- 
wares or give an alarm by calling 
out. If she first went back to the 
camp, all would be well. 

One important factor was in 
John’s favor—the still dense fog; 
this and the fact that Paula and 
her companions, believing them- 
selves to be the only persons on 
the island, did not moderate their 
voices. The range of them was 
longer than the visibility, John thought, so that Alwyn, 
wherever she might be, was pretty sure to hear the party 
before it could discover her, even if she were in the open. 

This audibility now made John’s stalking easy. Civi- 
lized humans not being endowed with the scent of lower 
animals, he had only to circle as he saw fit, keeping his 
ears alert and without reference to the trend of the wind 
or its back eddies. Paula had been chattering volubly 
when she disembarked, and John hoped that she might 
keep it up. 

Apparently she had, for on cutting across to flank the 
place where they had unearthed the money the day before, 
and near which John thought it probable that the rest 
would be cached, he presently heard her voice again. The 
cover for this sort of close scouting was good all over the 
island, and on approaching cautiously John peered out 
from behind a low bushy spruce tree and saw three dim 
figures standing beside the white bowlder, not fifty feet 
away. Two of them—Paula and one of the men—were 
close together, engaged in conversation, of which he could 
get only fragments. The other man was some distance 
farther on. Paula, as John immediately gathered, was de- 
fending her action in permitting the discovery of the cache. 

“How could I make sure?”’ she said. “He might not 
have been such a fool as he looks. And it’s lucky for you— 
I needed help.” 

They moved on parallel to the shore and back from it 
about a hundred feet. As the fog absorbed them, John 
followed, keeping farther inland, under cover of the woods’ 
edge. He wondered what Paula meant by the words “‘lucky 
for you,” and needing any help. A big stone to be moved, 
perhaps; one that would require the effort of two.men to 


shift. But this did not seem reasonable, as the Grand 
must have managed it alone. Paula’s voice reached his 
ears again. 


“That must be it. There’s the cleft rock and the streak of 
white quartz. It’s this big flat one, like the other—right 
in line.”’ 


IS: V 
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Alexis Pushed Paula Aside and 
Began to Dig Frantically With 
His Strong Stubby Claws, Re« 
moving a Few Loose Stones and 
a Little Turf, But Nothing Else 


<< 


John crept closer. The ground right here descended like 
a series of three rough terraces, of which he was on the 
highest. Paula and the two men were on the next, which 
was about twenty yards in width. From this the rock 
dropped fairly sheer to the broken shore line beneath. 
Slipping behind a mass of rock, John looked through a 
fissure on its edge. 

He saw with fair distinctness Paula and a man of me- 
dium height, but very broad of back, looking down at a 
flat stone of somewhat the same sort as the one that had 
covered the other cache. 

The third man, as before, stood well apart, as if keeping 
a respectful distance. 

A servant, perhaps, John thought. Even rather dimly 
seen through the fog, there was something about his at- 
titude and soft black hat and overcoat with the collar up 
that suggested a house menial, valet or butler. He was 
staring out across the water in the fashion of a disconso- 
late castaway, his back to John, 

And at this moment Paula called sharply, “‘ Hobbs, come 
here and help.”’ 

Hobbs! John might have guessed it. So the waiter had 
been particeps criminis after all. It occurred suddenly to 
John that the two men and Paula herself might have been 
associated with the Grand in some of his criminal enter- 
prises, a part of his mob. Alwyn had said something about 
Paula’s peculiar friends. 

At Paula’s curt order Hobbs turned his narrow high- 
beaked face and joined the two others. The first man 
slipped off his ulster. They stooped down and grappled 
with the stone indicated by Paula, but without success. 
John could hear the broad man grunt as he expended what 
must have been a very considerable strength. 

“Tt is very thick,’ he said. “‘We can barely move it.” 

“Here, let me help.” 

Paula crowded in between them. The stone, so far as 
John could determine, might have been about three feet 
long. But no doubt it was, as the first man had said, far 
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. aside the stone by tugging at it with thi I 


thicker than the other, as their united e) 
dislodge it. 

“We shall have to do as Argent did,” Ju 
‘get an oar from the boat.” | 

“No, we have loosened it. Let us get oui! 
will try again.” 

“I don’t want to break my fingers, Alexi’ 

“Here, put on my gloves over your 0}. 
heavy. Let me get at the end, where le 
hold.” 

They made another effort. But John wil 
them. He had caught at that moment aslit 
distance behind him. Turning, he saw % 
along toward him between the trees. John x 
gesture. Alwyn nodded, then slipped up 
his side. | 

At the same moment Paula cried, “It’s «f! 

Apparently the stone had loosened in ib 
little to the side, for Alexis straightene™ 
“That is better. One good pull and we cali 

They rested for a moment. John felt fcA 
and gave it a little squeeze. He was not su 
cold. The case looked pretty bad for Paull 
he had thought, up to a certain point. Ht 
understand why she had brought two men ish 
ever might be found. If the three could tw): 


then even Paula by herself ought to ha’ 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Ocean | \to ocean, at top speed all the way! Given a 
clear road, that is what you could do with the Hup- 
~ mobile Eight. You could stand it and the car would wel- 
come it. That’s the kind of a car it is. Drive it 50 miles an 
hour and try to recall, if you can, its like for superb riding. 
These are some of the things you'll vainly seek anywhere 
but in the Hupmobile Eight. They are some of the things 
you will want the moment you know how much 
they mean in better, easier, more satisfactory motoring. 


Sb 
-— #, 


The Hupmobile Eight Roadster is unusually well equip- 
ped with the most desirable roadster features. The rear deck 
conceals a folding rumble seat which, when in position, 
affords comfortable, safe space—with ample leg room—for 
two additional passengers. The top is so arranged that it can 
easily be removed, and the back curtain can be taken off 
at will, so that the rear seat occupants are not isolated from 
those in front. Even with the rumble seat in use, a large door 
in the right side of the body gives access to a roomy 
luggage space. 


GET ACQUAINTED WITH YOUR HUPMOBILE 


There are four body types on the Eight, not excelled within 
$1000 of their prices in beauty, finish and equipment. Five- 
passenger Sedan, Four-passenger Coupe, Touring Car and 
Roadster. Equipment includes balloon tires, bumpers front 
and rear, snubbers, transmission lock, automatic wind- 
shield cleaner, rear-view mirror. 


Hupmobile four-cylinder cars, in a complete line of popular 
body types, at prices which make them the outstanding value 


in their field. 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
suspicion of both Alwyn and John Argent. It was also 
possible that Paula might feel a genuine affection and 
responsibility for Alwyn and desire that she be provided for. 

But if this latter were the fact, then Alwyn was not at 
this moment giving her much credit for it. John, glancing 
at her face, would not have thought it possible that the 
pretty bright-haired girl who had impressed him as scarcely 
more than a child could look like that. Alwyn’s nose was 
straight of bridge, eyes well spaced, with long outer corners, 
cheek bones slightly prominent and chin cleanly cut. She 
was now bareheaded, and the gray fog had done something 
to the color notes of eyes and hair to make them, instead of 
gray and gold, green and tawny. The aspect of her now as 
she glared at Paula from behind that rock reminded John 
of a young lioness stalking its quarry. There was the same 
jutting of the head, and feral tension. She looked, John 
thought, more dangerous than Paula ever could, and there 
was something curiously thrilling about her. 

There came then a dénouement as surprising to the 
watchers as to the seekers. 

“Once more,’’ Alexis said, and rubbed his palms to- 
gether. He looked a powerful brute of a Slav, John thought. 
The three took fresh holds, better purchased than before. 
““One, two, t’ree!’”’ said Alexis, and gave a mighty heave. 

Whether because the rock was better poised, edge lifted 
a little, or because their effort was stronger and better 
timed, the big ‘stone came up on edge with surprising ease, 
and stood there, supported well enough by virtue of its 
thickness. 

Alexis peered down to see what might be uncovered. 
“Tiens!”’ he cried. “There is a hole, and that is all!’’ 

“What?” 

Paula dropped on her knees and began to scoop at the 
earth. Hobbs looked on with apathetic interest. He had 
seemed listless from the start, as if he secretly considered 
this whole uncomfortable expedition to be a useless one; 
and if so, it now looked as if he was right. Alexis pushed 
Paula aside and began to dig 
frantically with his strong 
stubby claws, removing a few 
loose stones and a little turf, 
but nothing else. He desisted 
to turn and glare at Paula, 
who had collapsed in a heap. 

“There is nothing. I am 
down to the bare rocks. 
Somebody has been here and 
removed it. Look!’’ He held 
up what seemed to be a card 
between his thumb and fore- 
finger. ‘‘The three of dia- 
monds.”’ 

Paula gavea gurgle of rage. 

“That’s like him. He was 
always using symbols. If he 
thought one of his mob was 
talking too much, he would 
send a jig-saw parrot with a 
strand of silk round its neck. 
Before I picked up the paper 
to read about his killing Big 
Bill, I looked at my mail and 
found one of his littlesketches 
in an envelope—a three- 
legged stool with a dead pig- 
eon on it.” 

“The devil! Then this 
three of diamonds must be 
one of his little jokes to sig- 
nify that it’s all the treasure 
whoever digs here will get. 
And you have let Alwyn dig 
up one hundred thousand dol- 
lars in money that would fool 
the director of the mint!” 

John was saved collapse 
from this appalling shock by 
afresh one, for Paula retorted 
in a snarling tone, ‘‘How was 
I to know he’d been here and 
dug up his bone? For Alwyn 
to have that money would 
have been the same as for me 
to have it myself, and this 
rich fool of an Argent would 
have been precisely the per- 
son to handle it for us. No- 
body would question the 
deposit of a man like that.” 

“Then you are not so badly 
off,’ Alexis growled. ‘‘But it 
is plain enough that the Grand 
would not have asked Argent 
to execute the commission if 
he had not already removed 
the plates. You should have 
thought of that.” 


“‘T did. But if you look on the chart you will see that 
there is nothing on the face of it to show where the plates 
were hidden. That was described by the rows of numbers 
on the back—a cipher, of which I had the key. The Grand 
must have taken it for granted that Argent would merely 
think them to be memoranda, the numbers of bonds or 
certificates or something of the sort. But I was not so sure. 
Argent struck me as pretty keen until I got to know him 
better. I was afraid he might suspect something, and a 
code expert could soon have worked it out. So I traced 
the copy.” 

Alexis gave a grunt. 

“Then you have brought me here on a fool’s errand. 
I wonder why he removed the plates.” 

““He may have wanted them, or had reason to fear that 
he had been seen planting something here. It’s a beastly 
shame. Those bills yesterday were perfect.” 

““Yes,”’ Alexis sighed, ‘‘the Grand was a great artist. 
Well, there is no use crying over spilled beans. But our 
fortunes would have been made.” 

Hobbs drew near, his manner, even when criminally asso- 
ciated, so deeply engraved in his servitor’s nature that 
even now it was deferential. 

‘Beg pardon, sir, but might I hoffer a suggestion?”’ 

“Yes, you may, and mind it’s good.” 

“Then, sir, I’ll make bold to say that we’re in danger of 
missing something. The marster was a genius, and like all 
such, ’e’ad ’is quirks. Like Miss Ashwell just remarked, ’e 
was a rare ’and at signs and symbols. ’E says once to me, 
“’Obbs, me lad, the only hexcuse for being a criminal is to 
be an ’ighly intelligent one. And no ’ighly intelligent per- 
son ever does any little thing without a reason,’ says ’e. 
That was by way of reproaching me in ’is gentle way for 
overlookin’ one of ’is little signs.” 

“Well, what about it?’’ Paula asked impatiently. 

“That there three of diamonds, Miss Ashwell. I’d say as 
ow it wasn’t left in the ’ole for nothink.”’ 

Alexis gave a short bitter laugh. 


*"] Feel as if the Sword of Damocles Had Fallen and Missed Me” 
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“T think I’ve given the answer to that litt 
resents the treasure.”’ 

Hobbs sadly shook his head. 

“Tt don’t sound like the marster, sir, 
more ’umorous than that. Or it might not 

Paula stared at him for a moment, then 
feet. She began to look round the stone. Ty 
ral terrace they were on was about twenty 
ran for twice that distance lengthwise, to f¢ 
end in a mass of rock. Paula, questing a) 
triever, stopped suddenly about ten feet { 
they had dislodged. She stooped, then held 
of dark gray schist that was about the le 
slate, and of almost perfect diamond shape. 

Alexis, catching the idea, bounded pag 
same interval he picked up another, then g| 
yond. At the next equal spacing lay a big f 
to the one they had tilted up. It must hay 
for Alexis seized its edge and dislodged it sj 

“Eureka! I have found!”’ he cried. 

The change of position had brought the 
John and Alwyn, crouching behind their 
dangerously close in fact, if either had bee 
stifle a cough or sneeze. But they were nc 
down at an angle of forty-five degrees, thro 
raspberry bushes. 

Alexis was scooping away a layer of earth 
diately took from underneath it what seeme 
parcel about the size and shape of a shoe box 
and still a third. Setting these down, he spr 
seized Paula about the waist and swung her 
of impromptu dance, then dropped her to « 
tween the shoulders in a way that set that { 
coughing. 

““You’ve a head on your shoulders, He 
This will be a good day’s work for you.” — 

“Thank you, sir. I try to remember { 
of the gentlemen I’ve served, sir.” | 

Alwyn tugg 
bow. He resi 
ment, then pe 
to be dragged 
He did not kr 
what action t 
this; but it se 
the moment 
should not ris): 
in the affair. ') 
into a swale, t! 
woods of h 
spruce trees |! 
real festoons ¢| 
to a fallen on. 
herself on t 
stared at Joi 
stony eyes. | 

“So that’s 
was a counter, 
one of his gan 
think that m!| 
was off color. 

““That’s 01 
it,” John said’ 
important } 
hundred-thou) 
acy is punk. ! 
it was clean nf 
lieved him,” 
terly. | 
“What oul 
never want | 
Paula again.’ 

“Too bad. 
other she’s fi2 
Grand in bul 
somebody s# 
against him.’ 

“And I thi 
a splendid 12 
should he bi 
leave me tha? 

“Paula wat! 
ine. He thoh 
me a heaven-'l! 
agent—and 
that thing.” | 

“John, Pn? 
like to step of 
the water, gi 
this rotten bi! 

“You didn ! 
into it in iron 
must haye ® 
breed. We 
brothers—ant 
ent. Tothink” 
that, even wn 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
he’d been recognized officially as a master engraver. 
Officially! Talk about dumb-bells! And I might have 
guessed that his sobriquet, ‘the Grand,’ was to be taken 
in its modern slang sense, that he dealt in thousand-dollar 
bills.” 

“T could kill Paula,’ Alwyn said. 

“Well, all this lets her out in one sense. All she was 
really after was the plates. And I think she’d have shown 
a certain amount of sisterly a 

Alwyn’s eyes blazed at him. 

““She’s not my sister—not even my half sister. Paula 
was three years old when my father met her mother. Then 
he legally adopted her, and she took our name—to drag it 
in her criminal mud. That’s why I’d like to kill her.” 

“Would you want to imprison her?” 

“No, not that. She’s been kind enough, and tried to 
take good care of me. That’s what makes itso hard. What 
are we to do?”’ 

“T don’t know. We've got to think. If we start any- 
thing now or later, it’s apt to make a mess of your life and 
get us a notoriety I’m not anxious for. The public we 
would be protecting would forget the civic service, but al- 
ways remember that we were mixed in with this mob. 
Whatever happens, you must keep absolutely out of it, 
Alwyn.” 

““But how can I keep out of it, when Paula is going to 
start circulating counterfeit money all over the shop?” 

“She is not going to. Neither is Alexis. This is really all 
my doing. I showed her where it was. The chances are 
that Ralph Jones wanted to do you both a good turn in his 
crooked way, and he was so sure of the perfection of his 
work as to be convinced that it could never get you into 
trouble. That’s apt to be the way with a craftsman, honest 
or dishonest—a belief in his infallibility.”’ 

““They’d never have found it but for that wretched cun- 
ning old Hobbs. But how are you going to keep them from 
using the plates?”’ 

“T’ll tell you if you promise to obey orders.”’ 

“No violence, John. That wouldn’t help; just get us in 
deeper.” 

“T’ll try to keep from that. I want you to go back to 
camp and stay there until I come.” 

“Oh, not that, please!” 

“Tt’s that or nothing. If you don’t promise to keep out 
of sight from start to finish, then there won’t be any start 
or any finish. I’ll let Paula get away with it. And once 
they leave here with the plates: we can’t stop them. There 
may be all sorts of plates, bonds and different denomina- 
tions of bank notes. We should have to keep mum for our 
own sakes.” 

“T shan’t ever do that. I loathe and detest all that sort 
of rotten criminal thing. Besides, I’d never have a min- 
ute’s peace of mind.” 

“Then promise that you'll go back to camp and stay 
there, no matter what happens—stay there until it’s all 
over with.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

John reached back to his hip, drew the automatic pistol, 
examined to see that it was ready for action, then shoved it 
back again. 

“Hold ’em up and get the plates and chuck ’em over- 
board.” 

“Too risky, John. You might get shot.” 

“Tt’s the only way; otherwise the whole thing may come 
out some day. The story’s of a sort we can’t afford.” 

Alwyn nodded slowly. 

“Yes, and thousands of poor people might be victim- 
ized—put their savings in counterfeit bonds. Mightn’t 
they?”’ 

“That’s possible.”’ 

“Well, then I suppose you’ve got to see it through.” 
She forced a smile and held out her hand. ‘‘Good luck, 
John.” 

Her brave smile was too much for John. Here was a girl 
who within the last half hour had been three times griev- 
ously hurt and disappointed: watched her only close friend 
and companion in whom she had trusted everything depict 
herself a crook, found her alleged benefactor to be the same, 
and the legacy that might have stood between her and 
helpless dependence proved null and void of value. And 
now with the same high unfaltering courage she accepted 
the decision of this new friend and protector, and one by 
which she might in a few moments find herself bereft like- 
wise of him. 

As all this swept over John he felt a sudden swelling of 
his throat, and the fog got into his eyes. Courage had al- 
ways meant more to him than anything in the world—the 
right sort of courage. And here it was, calm, clear-eyed, 
undismayed, infinitely greater than might at first sight ap- 
pear. Many a girl physically brave would have drawn back 
at the nervous ordeal of walking into that dank thicket in 
the gathering gloom and waiting there indefinitely to walk 
out again perhaps a friendless, homeless waif. But this one 
did not shirk it. 

“Good luck,’’ was all Alwyn said, and she said it with a 
smile as she held out her hand. John did not trust himself 
to say anything at all. He took the firm little hand, raised 
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it to his lips, then loosed it to catch up the rest of that still 
smiling girl and press the smile to his lips. 
““You plucky darling,’’ he said thickly, and loosed her. 
Alwyn smiled at him again, then turned away, walking 
straight back into the woods. John stood for a moment 
looking after her. Fifty yards away she turned, blew him a 
kiss, then vanished like a hamadryad slipping into her tree. 


Ix 


O HERE was John on the warpath, and without much 

time to lose, he thought. The first strategic move was 
to get between the marauding party and their boat. This 
would not be difficult, John and Alwyn having cut straight 
across almost to the camp, while Paula, Alexis and Hobbs 
would probably return as they had gone, along the shore 
and across the open moor. 

The two men would probably have pistols, considering 
the nature of their errand, so that a surprise summons from 
close quarters on John’s part was clearly indicated. The 
perfect strategic spot for that would have been back there 
where he and Alwyn had been watching them, and where 
the rocky conformation was such that one man might with 
comparative safety have held up a dozen, even though 
some of them proved refractory. But they would have left 
that place by now, John feared, and be making their way 
back. Hobbs, he scarcely took into consideration at all; 
but Alexis impressed him as about as tough a proposition 
for holding up as a man might be able to find. He was 
Polish or Russian, of the nobility, to judge from his speech 
and look and manner; an adventurer, and a criminal one at 
that, possessed at this moment of plates that were master- 
pieces of the counterfeiter’s art, accompanied by a beauti- 
ful woman accomplice in the eyes of whom he would have 
every wish to shine. More than all this, which would seem 
to be a plenty, the place was admirably adapted for any 
sort of finish fight, from jagged rocks to modern weapons, 
with no possibility of police interference, no witnesses to 
swear against him, and every facility imaginable for the 
disposition of a corpse. 

Some of this passing through John’s mind as he hurried 
through the woods, he wished that he could sacrifice the 
sport of such big-game, catch-’em-alive stalking to the more 
primitive expediency of ambushing himself behind a 
thicket or rock and whaling Alexis over the head with a 
club as he went past. But as usual when one is pressed, 
there appeared to be even in that patch of woods no club 
ready to hand that might prove as solid as Alexis’ head. 
Also the handy bush or rock might not present itself in his 
line of march. And there were also Paula and to some ex- 
tent Hobbs to reckon with. 

Reaching the edge of the open moor, John stopped and 
listened intently. Hearing nothing, he was about to recon- 
noiter a little, when he heard Paula laugh. The fog, even 
thicker and darker as the sun got low, now proved more of 
a hindrance than a help, in preventing John from sighting 
his quarry and on what course it was moving, until too late 
to take his station unperceived. 

He was about at the middle of the island; and now, ona 
guess as to about where the party would be apt to pass, 
John noticed a big round-topped rock some distance out in 
the open space, and pretty nearly on a line, as far as he 
could judge, from where the three would start across to the 
niche where they had left their boat. He therefore moved 
stealthily for this ambush, ready to drop to earth at sight of 
a figure looming out of the fog. 

Paula laughed again, and John could have blessed her. 
She would be the foghorn of the convoy. Her steady patter 
of talk, when it came within his range, would serve the 
same purpose as the exhaust of a motorboat in that same 
muck. Then came a new perplexity. There were three 
bundles of those precious plates, each wrapped, as John 
had seen, in fragments of the same oilskin that had been 
around the bank notes. As these parcels appeared to be 
very heavy, it was probable that each of the party might 
be carrying one of them, and this was bound to complicate 
their seizure. Even if Alexis consented to be held up, 
Paula and Hobbs might bolt off in the fog for the boat, 
possibly to escape. 

John could not fire on Paula, nor did he want to shoot 
poor old Hobbs. In fact it would be a bad job to shoot even 
Alexis, and lead to the very implication he was out there to 
avoid. Alexis might surrender, surprised and startled and 
seeing that his aggressor had the drop on him; but then 
again he might not. As one of a cult who, when things are 
dull and killings tediously infrequent, indulge in the sport 
of tiger shooting, the tiger another man in a dark room 
potting at some messmate on whom is hung a bell, it was 
very likely that Alexis might prefer to take a chance and 
shoot it out. 

There came then from no great distance a short laugh 
from Alexis himself. He and Paula were merry, pleased 
with their success and indulging perhaps in plans for future 
orgies of spending their homemade money. Hobbs also 
had reason to be pleased with himself. It seemed a pity to 
spoil their fun. Then John thought of the tense girl, wait- 
ing over in that dark thicket, and his heart hardened. 

The party was getting close, as announced by Paula’s 
low steady chatter. John could hear the swish-swish of the 


long wet grass as they strode through it. q 
behind his bowlder, pistol in hand, he sud 
forms of what looked like a pair of giants 
fraction of the fog. A moment later he 
they would pass him at a distance of aboy 
gerously far away for his purpose. Hol 
respectful distance, had not yet heaved j 
As Paula and Alexis came abreast, Jo 
them pass and steal closer to them from 
same moment he discovered something 
not counted at all. Both pairs of arm 
carried nothing. John might have thoy 
Russian lady and gentleman would fin 
to their ideas of caste to carry any bu rd 
manservant along. It would not mz tte 
was thewed out and muscled like an aur 
ant elderly, wizened, and with rheumat 
water on the knee. A servant is a ser 
such for so long as he functions at all, 
John let out his breath in relief. This 
enormously. But where was Hobbs? J 
skip at thought that Hobbs might alrea 
to the boat with his burden. And 
came Hobbs himself, looming up likean 
to the rock that rather resembled one, 
Hobbs was striding along heavy-lad 
rapid steps, to arrive before his strengtl 
Paula and Alexis were not yet hidden in 
twenty paces away, in fact, just past 
edged around a little, let Hobbs pa 
slipped up behind him with a low “FB 
The result was not that for whicl 
Hobbs, violently startled, gave a yell 
eerily through the mists. Instead of o! 
took an enormous spring, still holdin 
John, fearing that he might escape, 
over his head. Hobbs yelled again, 
bolted like a scared old giraffe. Th 
retrieve the parcels, which had flown o 
grass and low raspberry vines, Alexi 
round, began to shoot. = 
A bullet took off Jehn’s soft cap. Hes 
the big stone just as another bullet a 
his cheek. Alexis was making marksr 
peered out the other side. No sign 
John thought, dropped down behind 
mock about as far the other side of ¥ 
fallen as was John in his position. 
So here was another stalemate—Al 
little rock, John standing behind a big 
grass somewhere between and the nij 
hour at the most to black darkness 
Alwyn over there in the sodden tent, 
ready dark, listening to these shots an 
dread. 
John reached down, broke off a stem 
out a corner of his coat. Quick as lighi 
Here, evidently, was a trench fighter 
was nothing new, who went at it with 
was equally certain that there he wou 
those precious plates were unrecovere 
then that by lying flat on his face he co 
vines—all right enough unless Alexis sa 
fringe on the off chance. John took t 
getting a quick sight and sending a | 
against Alexis’ rock. Just as he jerke e 
firing at the flash, returned the comp! 
Warm work, but so far no hits. J ohn 
a battle, nor come prepared for it. H 
tridges in clip and barrel, and he truste 
the case with Alexis, who had fired 
but twice. Alexis might have another 
munition, but that was unlikely. Paula} 
anticipate any interference on the islands! 
armed on general principles, or have equi 
the convoy of plates that might repr! 
amount of money, depending on how harih 
press. 
There was not a sign of Paula or of 1 
dissolved into the mist like black smudg 
line. Nosound had come from them. Th 
waiting for Alexis to finish the business a) 
crossing a cattle pasture with his timid s* sk 
paused to stone off an inquisitive yearli} 
have guessed who it was; that John havt 
the truth about the chart and come bit 
island for a day or two. But there was @ 
seemed to overtook, and that was John’) 
trustee. If Alexis were now to flick hi 
one hundred thousand of beautiful 
But that did not matter much when 
for making plenty more. 
Several minutes of utter silence pass 
the place that sort of emphasized still 
there are varied sounds stirring, but a 
none at all close by. This makes morgp 
about one, as if he were a detached a 
(Continued on Pa 
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HAT are you going to do about it?” said 
W\ Jeremy, looking at the check as though he 
were seeing it for the first time. 
“‘Forgery’s a pretty serious business, my lord.” 


Detective Inspector Miggs fe 
ignorant and very helpless. 
approaching. From a house clos 
striking the hour. It was half 
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“‘T suppose it is. 
But who does the 
prosecuting? If 
this is a forgery, 
it’s up to me to 
start proceedings, 
isn’ GilGae 

‘Well, it doesn’t 
matter who starts 
‘em, my lord, 
whether it’s the 
bank or a third 
party. It’s all the 
same. It’sgottobe 
put a stop to.” 

“You couldn’t 
have come at a 
more awkward 
time, you know,” 
said Jeremy. ‘I’m 
giving a sort of 
party. Couldn’t 
you come back 
tomorrow morn- 
ing?” 

*‘T suppose I 
could. But, you 
see, they wanted 
me to make sure 
first what you said 
about it. Is that 
your signature or 
not?” 

Jeremy looked 
carefully at the 
signature once 
more. As a matter 
of fact, he knew 
what it looked like 
without seeing it. 
He had dreamed 
too often about the 
check he had given 
Aleck Thane. 
Thane was on the 
other side of that 
door now, dancing 
with Olivia per- 
haps. He would 
only be too pleased 
to find Jeremy in this new difficulty. As Jeremy thought 
of the affair, and of the curious behavior of Thane all 
along, he became more and more convinced that not only 
did he know of the affair but that he was the prime 
mover in it. Thane had started this game with the check. 

“Oh, yes,”’ said Jeremy, ‘‘the bank doesn’t know what 
it’s talking about. I wrote that. I remember the occasion. 
We were in the gun room at Pulldan. Thane was hard up. 
I wrote the check then and there.” 

Jeremy could see from the detective’s face that he was 
puzzled. 

“But the bank?” 

“T can’t help the bank’s chuckleheadedness,” said 
Jeremy. “‘They must answer for that. That’s my fist all 
right. I wrote that check. What is more, I’m prepared to 
meet it with cash any time they like.” 

““And of course you’re Lord Amlett,” said the man 
absently. 

“Willett,” called Jeremy, ‘‘just ask Colonel Jackson to 
spare a moment, will you? 

“Colonel, here’s one of your people getting rattled about 
something. He’s brought me a check which the bank says 
is a forgery of my signature and which I recognize as mine. 
I think your friend here would like some sort of proof of 
my identity. After all, it’s only natural; we haven’t been 
introduced.” Then, turning to the detective, he said, ‘‘I 
suppose you know Colonel Jackson, C. I. D.” 

“Yes, my lord,” said the detective, now beginning to 
wonder whether someone hadn’t made a most awful howler. 


Colonel Jackson, C.I. D., was one of the big nobs. If he 
was there—why, it was quite safe in his hands. 

“T’m sorry to intrude, sir,’”’ said the detective. 

“That’s all right, Miggs,’”’ said Colonel Jackson. ‘‘His 


lordship quite understands. Come and see me in my room 
tomorrow morning. I may have something rather inter- 
esting for you. I should drop this for tonight, anyway. It 
seems clear the bank has made a mistake. Never do to 
detain his lordship for forging his own check, eh? Ha!” 


“I’m Going to Tell the Whole Story From the Beginning”’ 


The very thought of such a thing made Miggs’ blood run 
cold. He didn’t care a row of beans whether Lord Amlett 
was arrested or not; his only interest in the case was as a 
possible pathway to promotion. Promotion depended not 
upon the exact degree of publicity gained by a case but on 
the tact, common sense and initiative displayed in handling 
awkward situations. If he made himself the laughing- 
stock of the evening papers and the departments, there 
would be no promotion. It was out of his hands now. 
Colonel Jackson had assumed full responsibility, and 
Miggs was fully determined that he should stand by it if 
the time came. 

As he left the building he began to wonder whether he 
had done rightly. It was all very well for Colonel Jackson 
to accept responsibility, but he didn’t know everything. 
After all, he wasn’t Sherlock Holmes, exactly. There might 
be more in this case than met the eye. It was surprising 
what a lot could be got out of a case by sticking to it. 
Miggs crossed to where his watcher stood. 

“Come back at midnight for orders,”’ said Miggs. 
take over for a while. Anything to report?” 

“No, sir. It’s all quiet, horribly quiet. The only amuse- 
ment I’ve had is listening to two Tom Moggies, and that’s 
not very cheerful.”” As became a man with his eyes set on 
the golden future, Miggs took no notice of this attempt at 
facetiousness. ‘‘ Good night, sir,’’ said the watcher. 

“Good night,” said Miggs. 

The street grew quiet; from the distant Finchley Road, 
Miggs could hear the heavy roar of the busses. From the 
lighted windows above him came the thin gibbering echoes 
of the gramophone. Miggs, in his private home of leisure, 
played the flute, and despised gramophones; but tonight 
he was glad of the sound. It told him that the party was 
still going on and that he could give his full attention to 
other aspects of the problem. The slightest mistake now, 
and his promotion was done for. Curious how all his fu- 
ture life depended on the insignificant things he might do 
here on this particular night, alone in the quiet street. 
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“Tt’s all right, my dear,’’ said } 
glance at her face, had decided exacti 
with whom he had to deal. “It’s ver 
out, isn’t it?” 

““—D’you think so?” said the woma 

“‘T’m out on business. So are you, 

“You're a policeman, aren’t you? 

Miggs was furious at that. He ch 
that he didn’t look like a policeman 
quite wrong. 

“No, I’m not,” he said shortly. 

“Don’t be offended,” said the wol 
placing her hand on his arm. “Arey 
up there where the lighted windc 
dancing?” 

She performed a few sketchy steps 
court. She had been drinking, thoug 

“You're agay spark, not half, you: 
watching her. ‘‘What’s your game, § 

‘“What’s yours?” 


“You don’t suppose I spread my busi 
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the place, do you?” said Miggs. 
you?” : 
“Two heads are better than one,” SI 
your name? I’msureit’s Charlie. Tellm 
“As a matter of fact, it is.” 
“Well, look here, Charlie, I know 8 
certain cove up there. It may be the ¢ 
ing. It probably is. I can help yo 
can help each other—see, Charlie?” 
“‘What’s your game then?” q 
“Oh, dearie me, you don’t suppose 
game to everybody I meet! I don 
Charlie. Good night.” a 
“Come here! Stop! You can’t goa 
“Oh, yes I can!”” she mocked. _ 
“T could have you arrested as a su 
Miggs. (Continued on Pag 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

“Vou’d have to catch me first,’”’ she laughed at him. “I 
should just run, and you dare not blow your whistle for 
fear of attracting the attention of the people in the flat up 
there. You may as well be friends. Good-by, Charlie.” 
She blew him a kiss. 

He made a sudden dash at her, caught her wrist, drew 
her to him and held her. She nestled against him like a soft 
warm bird and her curiously veiled eyes fluttered against 
her cheek. 

‘“What’s your other name, Charlie?” 

“Charles Miggs,” he said, fetching a deep sigh. 

“Ts there a Mrs. Miggs?”’ 

“No,” said Charlie. 

“T thought not.” 

“Why?” 

She laughed softly. 

““You’d hold me differently if there were.” 

Miggs had never met anyone like this before. She was 
devastating. He wasn’t quite sure what he ought to do. 
True, it was very flattering. She was beautiful. She was 
well dressed, and though he thought he knew her type, he 
had to confess she was like no other woman he ever knew. 

‘Listen, Charlie,’’ she went on—he was still holding her 
close to him—“‘T’ll tell you why you are watching that 
house. You’re watching for Lord Amlett. Not because 
he’s wanted by the police—oh, dear, no! Nothing so vul- 
gar as that. Look at me, Charlie!” 

She bent her head back and looked full into the face of 
the bewildered Miggs. Suddenly he bent and kissed her. 

““That was very nice, Charlie,” she said at last. ‘‘I ap- 
preciate it. Now let me go. You don’t need to hold me so 
tight. Tell me what you want Lord Amlett for.” 

“‘T don’t want him. It’s the bank. There’s some trouble 
about a check.” x 

“‘ Ah, forged, I suppose?” 

“Yes. How do you know?” 

“Be quiet. I know far more than you’d think, Charlie. If 
you want me to be nice, you’d better be frank about it all.”’ 

“T’ve seen Lord Amlett tonight. 
He says the check is his—there is no 
forgery. I can’t very well do any- 
thing on that, can I?” 

‘“Wait a moment,” said the woman 
in green, pushing him back into the 
shadow. ‘‘There goes one of the 
party. Don’t let him see you.” 

It was Colonel Jackson returning 
home. He had left first with the 
idea of beginning to break up the 
party. He wanted to see Laytree 
well out of the way at the earliest 
possible moment. It was clear that 
the situation was crystallizing very 
swiftly and would soon be impossi- 
ble. When that happened it was 
better that Jeremy and Olivia should 
both be out of the way. But the 
party showed no signs of breaking up. 

‘“We’re sorry you're going,” said 
Lady Dorothy. ‘‘But asit’s the last 
time, let’s all dance it out to the end. 
Then we'll all come to the station 
with you and see you off.” 

““That’s a good idea,” said Pol- 
kins, who alone of the party had 
thoroughly and completely enjoyed 
himself. ‘‘We could have supper 
at the Metropole afterward and 
make a night of it.” 

“T’d prefer you not to come to the 
station,” said Jeremy. ‘“‘You’d be 
wise to go straight to the Metropole.” 

“T suppose you’re traveling in- 
cognito?”’ said Thane sarcastically. 

“Yes,” said Jeremy; “‘I don’t sup- 
pose they’ll bother to turn out the 
guard when I arrive.”’ 

Down in the shadowed mews, the 
woman in green still cuddled closely 
up to Charlie. 

“Of course he said the check was 
his. That doesn’t make it any less a 
forgery.” 

“Are you barmy, or am I?” said 
Charlie. 

“Charlie, don’t be vulgar. Use 
your brains. Can’t you see? It’s so 
very easy.” 

“Dashed if I can.” 

“Why have men such hopeless im- 
aginations? Look how I had to en- 
courage you before you would even 
kiss me. And even now you can’t 
see the obvious solution. That’s not 
Lord Amlett at all! He’s an im- 
postor. He’sanimpersonator. Good- 
ness knows what he has done with the 
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real Lord Amlett. Nobody knows. But since he appeared 
on the scene, the old Lord Amlett died very suddenly, his 
elder brother came to grief in a motor accident, and this 
beauty took over the title.” 

“Here, hold hard!”’ said Miggs, suddenly catching a 
glimpse of a fabulous career stretching away into the 
golden future. “‘Hold hard! Let’s get this right!” 

“Tt’s all quite right. You see, I know Lord Amlett. I'll 
tell you why.” 

She put her lips close to his ear, as though to whisper 
some intimate secret, but she changed her mind. Charlie 
Miggs understood her as well as if she had spoken volumes. 
After all, he was proud of being a man of the world. It was 
curious how one came in contact with the underworld of 
London, and how helpful it was. Here was this woman, ap- 
pearing from nowhere, who clearly knew more about this 
case than anyone else. Rum business. Pretty woman too. 
He’d want to see her again after it was all over. He, 
Charlie Miggs, had made an impression. He felt big, im- 
portant; the flattery in which the woman dealt had its way 
with him. He saw himself as the prime mover in the case. 
He alone had ferreted out all the information. He alone, 
knew that the supposed Lord Amlett was no lord at all, 
that he had forged a check, and that, for all he knew, there 
might be worse things against him. As his own self- 
importance swelled within him, his attitude toward the 
soft-voiced, too friendly woman altered. 

“You'll have to leave this to me,” he said brusquely. 
= Thisis ayman’s job.” 

“Charlie, it’s not going to be dangerous?” 

“Tt may be,” said Miggs. ‘“‘But don’t you worry about 
that. And I want to see you when it’s over. I’d like to 
keep in touch with you.” 

““Would you really like to see me again, Charlie?” 

“Yes, I would,’”’ he admitted, moved from his perch of 
semiofficial arrogance by the subtle tone of flattery. 

“But, my clever Charlie, you don’t expect me to give 
you my address, do you? I’ll meet you anywhere you like. 
In fact, I'll call for you at the station if you wish.” 
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“Well, Look Here, Charlie, I Know Something About a Certain Cove Up There” 


“Don’t do any such thing,” said C 
“There then, it’s all right,’’ she 
you here then tomorrow night.” : 
“Look out, the light’s gone out!” 
“What are you going to do, Charlie de, 
Armed with the new information, Mig, 
make up his mind to risk it. He knew—he 
that the woman’s story was true. If he coy 
he was a made man. She clung to him, han 
“What are you going to do, Charlie?” 
Charlie spotted a lonely policeman on hi 
ing them. He stopped him, told him to hg 
call; and then, with the woman in green 
went into the block of flats. 
“You can’t come in here again,” said y 
“Oh, yes, I can!” said Miggs. “T’ye 
down below and I want to see his lordghi) 
Miggs knew that he had no right { 
there, but he wanted to fluster Willett sot 
him in voluntarily. He succeeded in di 
Miggs and the woman came into the } 
“T’ll tell his lordship,” said Willett. 
He hurried away, not liking the loo 
“He’s come back, my lord,’ said 
whom he found with the others in the 
It was close on eleven o’clock, anc 
were saying good-by to their too frien 
a conspiracy to prevent them from | 
ignorant of what was going on, simply 
on that of Aleck Thane and stayed. 
Finally Jeremy had said, ‘I must ri 
like, you can stay on and dance; | 
Willett will get you-anything you wi 
appeared. 
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“That man, my lord. The—er—det 
“Ah!” said Jeremy. ‘Tell him I’ 
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There may be a ro 
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Already, thousands have bought Jewett Coach—the 
greatest Jewett ever built. 


They have bought because it’s the finest Coach ever 
designed—and because its superior qualities can be 
seen and demonstrated. 


Jewett Coach is a study in smartness—a marked 
departure from the “box look” heretofore associated 
with the name Coach. Gracefully rounded corners 
and back—double belt moulding—newer lines and 
truer harmony than you've ever seen in a Coach. And 
we finished it in colorful, permanent lacquer to add 
distinctiveness. 


Jewett has introduced a new type of upholstery in 
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the Coach—an ideal combination of beauty and 
wearing quality. Jewett Coach is first with quality 
upholstery. 


And Jewett built this Coach for five. There’s plenty 
of room to relax to any careless riding position. Long 
drives will leave you fresh and ready to go again. 
Thousands have bought Jewett Coach because it has 
abundant roominess. 


Jewett Coach will outperform any car within $500 
of its price. Its riding—steering—driving qualities 
will amaze you. See Jewett Coach—drive it yourself 
before you buy any Coach or any enclosed car. You 
will pay dearly for its equal. (573) 
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a New York tenement, and who, having 

presented the world with a brood of boys, 
nourished there in her secret heart the ambition that one 
day she should read their names over the door of a New 
York theater, picked out in lamps lighted against the 
Broadway sky. 

With no encouragement whatever from her husband— 
who was a combination tailor and pinochle player not at 
all interested in such monkeyshines—and with scant en- 
couragement from the boys themselves, who for a time 
struggled feebly in the grip of her grand plans for them, 
this mother toiled at this ambition for eighteen years. 
Then at last there came a day when she saw workmen put- 
tering on the electric embroidery of the sign she had long 
envisaged in her 
dreams. THE 
MARX BROTH- 
ERS, in flaming 
capital letters, was 
going up over the 
entrance to the 
Casino Theater at 
Thirty-ninth 
Street and Broad- 
way. 

At this reward- 
ing spectacle there 
was festivity in 
the heart of Mrs. 
Marx. She de- 
cided that for such 
a fulfillment she 
must have a new 
gown. It was 
characteristic of 
her that the acci- 
dent which at- 
tended its prepa- 
ration served to 
deflect but slightly 
her plans for the 
wearing of it. The 
accident came 
while the new 
dress was being 
tried on. The 
dressmaker, stand- 
ing back, with her 
head on one side— 
and a mouth too 
full of pins to cry 
out—was sur- 
prised and pained 
to see the untrust- 
worthy chair give 
way suddenly un- 
der her client. 
Mrs. Marx crashed 
to the floor and 
broke an ankle. 
This did neces- 
sitate a slight 
change of plan. She had meant to sweep slowly and ele- 
gantly to her seat of honor in the proscenium box at the 
premiére. Now she would have to be carried in. But she 
got there just the same. 


[ex is the story of a woman who lived in 
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The Magician in the Covered Wagon 


HORTLY thereafter, while the newspapers were hum- 

ming with the triumph of the Marxes and the docile 
public stood in patient lines to buy tickets for their hilari- 
ous I’ll Say She Is, then in the first of its ten months on 
Broadway, I chanced to sit next the convalescent Mrs. 
Marx at dinner. I was faintly apprehensive. I knew these 
stage mothers of old. They thirst for praise of their off- 
spring. Usually they see in these stage successes of their 
children only a substitute for a thwarted career of their 
own. They are the more stage-struck on that account, and 
drive you to drink and despair by their insistence on their 
triumph once removed. 

Wherefore I expected much talk of the show shop from 
this fond mother. I was prepared for cold treatment un- 
less I quickly and repeatedly made it clear that I con- 
sidered the Marx Brothers far funnier than any other four 
persons extant—funnier, for instance, than Frank Tinney, 
Al Jolson, Will Rogers and Ed Wynn put together. I was 
the more surprised that she did not even mention them. 
Whatever interest she may have had in I’ll Say She Is had 
seemingly evaporated. She did not speak of it, nor of her 
bouncing four, nor of the theater at all. 
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Instead she would say, ‘‘Do you like this ginger ale?” 
Or she would break in irrelevantly with some such ob- 
servation as: “‘I don’t think much of this stuff, do you?” 

And I was a little puzzled until it dawned on me that she 
considered the Marx Brothers a finished job and therefore 
no longer interesting. She had worked on that job for 
eighteen years and was naturally pleased with its success. 
But it was finished; and after all, a woman must have 
something to occupy her mind. So she had gone into the 
ginger-ale business. 

The origin of Mrs. Marx’s ambition is not far to seek. 
Coming to this country from Germany, Minna Schoenberg 


The Four Marx Brothers and Lotta Miles 


had worked at home on lace and fur goods up to the time 
of her marriage with young Sam Marx, the tailor, who was 
plying an unprosperous trade measuring suits for the upper 
East Side grocers, all of whom spoke the same dialect which 
he had brought with him from Alsace and most of whom 
were of such monstrous girth that it took a ruinous amount 
of cloth to inclose them adequately in coat and pants. But 
in the old country Mrs. Marx had been show folks. Her 
father—a Hanoverian Jew who, at the age of 101, was 
eventually gathered to his fathers from a comfortable 
retirement in Chicago—had been a magician for half a 
century in Germany. He was also a bit of a ventrilo- 
quist and used to tour the land in a huge covered wagon, 
which he himself would drive from town to town and in 
which there was room not only for his own bag of tricks 
and his curtain but also for his wife, his wife’s harp—on 
which it was her custom to perform obligingly between 
his own numbers—and his three children. They would set 
up their stage in a beer garden or the courtyard of a tavern 
as needs must, and it was all very pleasant. The memory 
of those gypsy tours was hung with a golden haze in the 
mind of Mrs. Marx in the after years when she was kept 
fairly busy carpeting the floor of her tenement flat with 
crawling Marxes. 

Her suspicion that there was talent in the blood was con- 
firmed by the gomgs-on of her younger brother Al, who 
had been put to school in the new country, but who escaped 
to the clothing trade as it was plied in Rivington Street. 
He soon became known there as the fastest pants presser 


on Manhattan Island, but the 
suppressed exhibitionism of his tp 
breaking out in troublesome fo, 
annoyance of his bosses, all of whom fairly y 
another in casting him from their employ, he} 
ing quartets. He would hold a new job no | 
week before faint sounds of furtive swipes hej 
on the fire escapes would filter to the ears of : 
foreman. Once, however, the decree of dismj 
a time when the quartet thus organized was 
so confident that the unappreciated tailors } 
selves into vaudeville, where they became kno 
and prosperously as the Manhattan Comedy 
glorious Uncle Al of the Marx household soon 
name of Shean for professional purposes, a} 


sons are now so well known by the nickn'i 
affixed one night in Galesburg, Illinois, by) 
monologist who happened to be sitting in atl 
with them, that it will be simpler in this nar) 
to those nicknames from the start. The cast! 
of their appearance—is as follows: 


Chiccow.. 3... . 2% oe ote 
Harpo. .". .. . 0s Gl 
Gummo. ...... « «sn li 
Groucho... ... . .« + « «nn : 
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All five sons were duly inducted into thet 
forefathers, each in turn at the age of thirte'! 
for confirmation a speech which ran somethi/! 

“For thirteen long years, my dear parents! 
ment when first I saw the light of day, youa 
and toiled for my happiness,” and so on. 

Great occasions, those days, observed by 
ings of the hair; and in the case of Harpo 
the testimony of a surviving photograph—* 
a peak of elegance that he not only wore 2® 
but visibly carried an extra pair, as who su 
the neighbors in Third Avenue, ‘‘ What ca’ 
for expense?”’ ; 


Of course the mother’s ambitions began 
around the first-born. Money was scarce a 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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ODGE BROTHERS 
COMMERCIAL CAR 


Ten years of skillful and conscientious 
engineering have been invested in this 
sturdy vehicle. 


Dodge Brothers will always protect this 
investment by steadily enhancing the car’s 
exceptional value. 


There can never be any relaxation in the 
policies, practice and ideals which have been 
the corner stone of Dodge Brothers success. - 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
years slipped by without her once 
realizing a secret yearning to have 
the rent ready by the first of the 
month. But odd quarters were dug 
up somewhere to pay for Chicco’s 
piano lessons, and he now plays 
nightly after a fashion of his own 
that holds an audience breathless. 
He was soon able to earn his own keep 
by supplying the jingle of melody for 
the movie houses with which Man- 
hattan was already becoming sprin- 
kled. But visions of a Broadway 
hearing for him were dispelled by the 
fact that he ran away from home and 
was seen no more for years. 

In Harpo there seemed no promise 
at all. To besure, he could play Love 
Me and the World is Mine and Waltz 
Me Around Again, Willie on the 
piano. But this exhausted his reper- 
toire; and as he could not read a 
note, the prospects did not seem 
bright for a musical career. To be 
sure, while Chicco was still a home 
boy, Harpo, who looked enough like 
him to be his twin, could occasionally 
get employment as a movie pianist 
by the simple process of having 
Chicco apply for the job and then 
himself assuming it boldly next day. 
The facial differences were too slight 
to bring detection of this shocking 
fraud. But certain differences in 
talent did call attention to themselves before long. A 
puzzled management would soon note that the new pianist 
had somehow lost his first fine fluency. He would meet 
each occasion—whether it was a heart throb, a long em- 
brace, a corner-stone laying or a view of Sicily—by playing 
either Love Me and the World is Mine or, haply, Waltz Me 
Around Again, Willie. Harpo seldom lasted out the week. 
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A Detour on the Road to Broadway 


NCE he read in the papers the advertisement of a Long 

Island road house which was offering five dollars a week 
and found for a pianist who could also curry a horse and 
was not above washing an occasional dish. The advertise- 
ment said that the proprietress was coming to town and 
would be pleased to receive applicants at such-and-such an 
address. As Harpo breezed competently into the room, he 
was halted by an unamiable greeting. 

e G0u ” said 
the lady, who, it 
seemed to Harpo, 
was speaking on 
rather short ac- 
quaintance, to put 
it mildly. 

In the ensuing 
excitement, it was 
learned that she 
had mistaken him 
for the errant 
Chicco, who, in his 
wanderings, had 
played for the road 
house for a time 
and then departed 
most _ insultingly. 
So Harpo—aged 
fifteen—was taken 
to Long Island and 
served there a wild 
apprenticeship, 
ended by a well- 
timed case of 
measles which led 
to his being packed 
off home. 

So he next ap- 
plied for a job as 
bellhop, serving in 
that capacity first 
at the Hotel Plaza 
and then at the 
Hotel Seville. 
There he eked out 
a modest wage by 
the quarters which 
grand ladies gave 
him for taking 
their dogs for a 
walk. To the on- 
looking mother it 
seemed a fearful 
detour on the long 
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The Four Marx Brothers 


road to Broadway. Indeed, the only aroma of the theater 
left about Harpo derived from the fact that each morn- 
ing he was given a quarter by Cissie Loftus to go walking 
with her cocker spaniel, which liked a stroll around 
Gramercy Park as well as the next dog. 

But by this time Groucho had said his say at the syna- 
gogue about the thirteen long years and was beginning to 
lengthen out. Whereupon Mrs. Marx cheered up. For 
this third Marx was as bright as a new dollar and his 
soprano voice was sweet and true. So each day, after she 
had tethered the baby to the cradle and washed up the 
breakfast things, she would go downtown to an agency and 
apply for an opening for him—perhaps a chance in some 
vaudeville act, perhaps a Saturday night concert up in 
Harlem. For six months she dwelt daily from eleven to 
three on the hopeful bench of that agency’s outer office. 
Yet, after all, it was through someone else— Ned Wayburn, 
no less—that Groucho got his first job, somewhere in the 
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Next season she engaged a tenor and a pre 
certain register to accompany him. This; 
with some little license, the Three Nightin 
ting herself some paper, stamps and ink, 
those tokens, a theatrical manager. The 
the Three Nightingales were obtained by 
around to sundry vaudeville houses, snatchi) 
gagements offered in Gloversville, New Yor 
Adams, Massachusetts, forgetting in her | 
note whether these two mysterious communi 
enough together to permit of a jump and 
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HE death of YO 
Tennyson in AY 


1892 was per- ad 
haps the most im- 
pressive event of 
my first years 
in London. It 
seemed even more 
than the death of 
a great poet, and 
it touched the im- 
agination as giving 
dramatic emphasis 
to the passing of 
the old Victorian 
order, of which, 
more than any 
other, he had been 
the spiritual and 
intellectualspokes- 
man—one might 
even say prophet— 
the inspired, mag- 
nificent vates. It 
had been easy 
while he lived to | 
tell amusing sto- 
ries about his 
gruffness and his 
vanity, and to set 
against the picture 
of him evoked by 
Meredith I must 
be allowed to pa- 
renthesize this 
more companiona- 
ble and all-round 
portrait of him at 
the age of thirty- 
three made by that 
master of pen por- 


traiture, Thomas 
Carlyle: 
‘“One of the 


finest-looking men 
in the world. A 
great shock of 
rough, dusky, dark 
hair; bright, laughing hazel eyes; massive aquiline face, 
most massive yet most delicate; of sallow brown com- 
plexion, almost Indian-looking, clothes cynically loose, 
free-and-easy, smokes infinite tobacco. His voice is mu- 
sical, metallic, fit for loud laughter and piercing wail and 
all that may lie between; speech and speculation free and 
plenteous; I do not meet in these late decades such com- 
pany over a pipe.” 
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The Death of Tennyson 


ND Carlyle, we may remember, was not easily pleased. 
While a great man lives it is human to make fun over his 
foibles, and long before Tennyson’s death the revolt against 
his poetic supremacy had set in, and the younger men had 
already begun to sneer at his art, and quote Swinburne’s 
gibe against the Idylls of the King, which, he said, would 
have been more appropriately entitled Mort d’Albert, or 
Idylls of the Prince Consort. Nevertheless, the general 
feeling among men of letters, as with the man in the street, 
was that expressed by Andrew Lang: ‘‘The Master’s 
yonder in the Isle’’—the isle, of course, being the Isle of 
Wight. While he lived we somehow felt more secure— 
secure for the position of poetry in a world which needed 
such a figure to maintain its august estate. This Tennyson 
did as few poets have ever done. He looked the great 
poet, his life had been lived consistently as a great poet, 
and his place in the English world of the day was exalted, 
enthroned, with even a touch of sacredness, such as that 
which attaches to a great cardinal. The image is worn 
enough, but his passing was like the fall of a great oak in a 
forest of lesser trees. As it crashes down, the landscape 
seems to grow suddenly empty, devoid of meaning, filled 
with the naked light of common day. 

When Byron died it had seemed to Tennyson that poetry 
had fled from the earth, and Tennyson’s own death made 
a like gap in a world of smaller men and lesser voices. No 
one who was present at his funeral in Westminster Abbey 
will ever forget its solemn grandeur, its symbolic impres- 
siveness. For several days England had seemed to be 
holding its breath at his bedside, and, when the end came, 
it read with something like awe the dramatic story of his 
last hours—how he had asked to have the blinds up, for, he 
said, ‘“‘I want to see the sky and the light, the sky and the 
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Rudyard Kipling Addressing a Meeting at the Mansion House, London 


light’; how he had said to the doctor, ‘‘What a shadow 
this life is, and how men cling to what is after all but a 
small part of the great world’s life’; and again, how he had 
whispered to the doctor the question ‘‘ Death?”’ and when 
the doctor bowed his head, he had answered, ‘‘That’s 
well.” 

A telegram of inquiry from Queen Victoria, which he had 
been able to answer, was also a detail not the least im- 
pressive to the popular imagination. Here was greatness 
all could understand. And the final moonlit scene! 

Tennyson had been the poet magnificently in his life, but 
what poet ever died a poet’s death with such picturesque 
and touching majesty? Had his friend Henry Irving ar- 
ranged his deathbed, it could not have been a finer piece of 
dramatic art. When death was near he had asked for his 
folio Shakspere, and as the moonlight flooded with its 
strange radiance his kingly figure and the great page he 
had loved so well, his hand rested peacefully among the 
leaves of that play of Cymbeline, which contains the most 
heartbreaking of all threnodies: 


Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone and ta’en thy wages. 


And there, when death came, his hand still lay, at rest on 
the moonlit page. 

His burial in the Abbey was a ceremony of an indescrib- 
ably thrilling solemnity. One seemed to be aware of all 
London, standing hushed and bareheaded outside the old 
walls, and within were gathered to do him honor all the 
great and distinguished and beautiful men and women of 
his land. Among them all particularly stands out for me 
the wild-rose face of Ellen Terry. Nobles and men of 
genius bore the pall of the vast laureled coffin as it ad- 
vanced beneath the soaring arches of exquisitely fretted 
stone to its place of rest near Chaucer in the corner dedi- 
cated to the great poets of England, while, sung as it seemed 
by disembodied voices, the strains of his own Crossing the 
Bar filled the memoried twilight of painted windows and 
dim chapels, crowded with the tombs of the illustrious dead 
and the scutcheons of kings and princes, and suddenly a 
voice of piercing ethereality was heard singing the strangely 


grea 
last bed,’’ William Watson had written in |} 
yet it seemed not funeral but divine honor 
nation was here paying to its great poet. 
his coffin seemed less the laurels of the | 
laurels of the victor, and one felt that the fa 
making was not to a long illustrious life d 
everlasting sleep but to a lofty spirit Z 
place. That which had drawn from out} 
deep was but turning again home. 
Morris’ Rough Exterior) 
| 
ITHIN four years another great poet 0! 
ation, William Morris, was to be carried 
in an appropriately dramatic though simplea’ 
ner. I never knew Morris, but I saw him o1 
noon meeting, held for the discussion of 
scheme, I forget what, in the London house 
Westminster. Oscar Wilde took me there; | 
ber how, as we walked through the spac 
rooms, on the walls of which hung giganti! 
some master I cannot recall, extending {| 
floor, Wilde made one of his magnificent ge! 
to me, ‘“‘Ah, Richard, this is how a gentlema| 
Wilde was to be among the speakers, wht} 
seated on a raised platform, the Duke himt 
distinguished writers amongst them. 

The proceedings were well under way wi 
wide-shouldered, burly figure, somehow ? 
Cedric, the Saxon thane in Ivanhoe, W 
rugged head and broad ruddy open face, 
suggestive of nervous irascibility, blundere 
bumblebee into a quiet room on a summer 
making a hurried, rather embarrassed, atte 
the platform, stumbled and almost fell wi 
clatter, an incident which provoked a tl 
laughter in the discreet audience. 

It was William Morris. ‘Dressed in his 
blue, with a flowing tie, and in clothes of 10 
he looked more like a sea captain than a poe 
he would have welcomed. Certainly no ¢ 
looked legs like ‘‘the idle singer of an empty 
was surprised to find so robust an envelop 
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of so dreamy a sensuousness and of so 
holy. It was not Morris the poet who 
d presently addressed us, but Morris the 
‘the creator of morris chairs, wall papers 
id the master printer of the Kelmscott 
i-like editions we were all then eagerly 


jle after, an oxcart, wreathed with vines 
inds, moved slowly toward Kelmscott 
red ‘‘by the workmen whom he had in- 
rs of the Socialist League which he had 
jents of the art guild he had founded and 
had learnt to love him.’”’ It was more 
ul than a funeral, resembling one of the 
sssionals in his own poems, and it was a 
eived according to his own attitude 
. joyous rather than a sorrowful adven- 


\fter, wandering haphazard about Eng- 
| | came with a thrill of surprise upon a 
, said To Kelmscott, and 
my way to the little church- 
«tone village, is Kelmscott— 
_g of the sadness of the stone 
swolds. The hard life of the 
ave made grim the wintry 
‘ings, as it makes grim the 
aands that have feared God 
ret with just that sweetness 
ing worn and worn, like old 
.2 of many trees, which crowd 
‘around the tiny church, with 
re. Grave so great, yet al- 
beneath the boundary hedge 
—a careless, moldering place 
»xton disturbs the dead with 
ivel and packets of forget- 
2 the moss creeps stealthily 
orgetfulness and the weeds 
Just a sarcophagus of plain 
ich of simple beauty in its 
iam Morris, 1834-1896.”” As 
and myself saying to myself 
1 one of those beautiful prose 
ris which are perhaps more 
1 his poetry: 


‘yh said, ‘How is it with thee, 


id,’ she said. 
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‘ake and sleepily, ‘It tasted 
fy love were blended in it.’”’ 
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tned away from The Well at 
njand came to the end of the 
ec of great trees, with the 
3 st below, lying like a nymph 
sc: and before long found my- 
gy gables of Kelmscott House, 
a bean manor, full of ancient 
s,.r all his vast output of vari- 
b; sixty-two when he died, and 
w: was still alive. The temp- 
. on the face of Jane Burden, 
e/oveliness dreams out at us 
tirs of Rossetti, the very Muse 
ifaelite Brotherhood, was too 
is d, and presently I was seated 
a) stately and lovelier perhaps 
fie years on her splendid hair, taking tea 
t: old sunny orchard, where, I said to my- 
1), had once sat and painted her on just 
(1. 


JPoet’s Advice to Poets 


sE , that we had some particularly good quince 
iy a, and on my remarking upon its goodness, 
a :1f,”’ said The Blessed Damosel, ‘‘and as 
nt *h, you shall have a jar to take with you.” 
ll € Jam made by the beautiful lady whom 
1 and Rossetti had painted! It was like 
t/\e hands of Helen of Troy. But before I 

h me Mrs. Morris led me into the house, 
Y with his books as he had left them, the 
3G t Chaucer, which he and Burne-Jones had 
ellying open on the table, and tapestries 
nf hanging on the walls. It was a dream- 
nd as I departed with my quince jam it 
iat it must indeed have come to me in a 
nit recall now what became of it. Perhaps 
bec into dreamland, for it cannot be con- 
‘1s eaten in commonplace fashion like other 


\ Morris had thus gone; but, as we have 
famous Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood still 
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vigorously survived, Swinburne and Meredith, and were 
to live on well into the present century, both dying in the 
same year, 1909. 

One other major Victorian poet survived till within three 
years of their deaths, Coventry Patmore, whose celebration 
of domestic love in The Angel in the House, in which the 
wife figures somewhat unusually as the Muse, had won 
great popularity, but whose finest poetry is to be found in 
The Unknown Eros. 

I once met Patmore in the charming home circle of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilfrid Meynell. He was a tall, distin- 
guished man, hidalgolike in his rather haughty reserve. I 
do not recall his talk, but he once wrote me a letter on a 
volume of my youthful verses in which he gave me a piece 
of advice I have always kept by me and, I hope, have 
since profited by. 

“Like many young poets,” he said, ‘‘you live too much 
on the capital, rather than on the interest, of passion.” 

He meant, of course, that my verse made use too much 
of the raw material of immediate personal experience, in- 
stead of allowing it to mature and refine itself in the mind 


Alice Meynell 


toward a genuine poetical distillation. It is a piece of ad- 
vice which I hand on to the present generation of poets, 
whose need of it is great, and to whom Mr. Brownell has 
recently been giving a like counsel when he writes of 
“depth of feeling, purified of transitory intensities.’ 

Here is a fitting place for me to pay a tribute of memory 
to that home circle of the Meynells to which I have just 
referred. Mrs. Alice Meynell, known for that one sonnet 
of Renunciation, which belongs with the great sonnets of 
love, and esteemed, too, for her distinguished essays, so 
deeply meditated and wrought with so finely selective an 
economy of unique words, was then, as for long after, a 
veritable Egeria in the London literary world, the center 
of a salon that recalled the salons of pre-Revolutionary 
France. 

Meredith could not literally sit at her feet, for his illness 
chained him to Boxhill; but in spirit he was there, de- 
votedly attentive, during the closing years of his life, as 
his letters and later poems bear witness. 

But never, surely, was a lady who carried her learning 
and wore the flower of her gentle humane sanctity with 
such quiet grace, with so gentle and understanding a smile. 
The touch of exquisite asceticism about her seemed but to 
accent the sensitive sympathy of her manner, the manner 
of one quite humanly and simply in this world, with al] its 
varied interests, and yet not of it. There was the charm of 
a lay sister about her, with the added esprit of intellectual 
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sophistication. However quietly she sat in her drawing- 
room of an evening, with her family and friends about her, 
her presence radiated a peculiarly lovely serenity, like a 
twilight gay with stars. But there was nothing austere or 
withdrawn about her. 1 

In that very lively household of young people, girls and 
boys since grown up to write very individual books for 
themselves, she was one with the general fun, which under 
the direction of her buoyant, genial husband—appro- 
priately the editor of a magazine called Merrie England 
and still, I am glad to think, one of the best raconteurs in 
London—used often to wax fast and furious, and made 
dinner there a particularly exhilarating occasion. I give 
thanks here for the many joyous hours I have spent at that 
laughing board, and I have no other such picture of a full 
and harmonious home life to set by its side. 

I like to recall that I was free of that household because 
of our common bond of admiration for the poetry of 
Francis Thompson. It had been my fortunate oppor- 
tunity, as I have hinted in regard to Swinburne, to read 
that poetry in manuscript and accept it for publication by 
Mr. John Lane. It was, too, a feather in my 
critical cap with the Meynells that I wrote the 
first review of Thompson that was published, 
and had it out in the Daily Chronicle three 
days before any other review appeared. To 
act in the dual capacity of publisher’s reader 
and reviewer had, I suppose, a reprehensible 
suspicion of logrolling about it—a suspicion, I 
fear, which I often incurred in those days— 
but I’m afraid I am still blind to the offense of 
honestly praising in public what I had hon- 
estly accepted in private. 


The Discovery of Thompson 


SAW Francis Thompson one evening there, 

but I cannot say that he made a great im- 
pression upon me. He seemed a rather ineffec- 
tive personality, sitting silent and shrunken 
within himself; but it was probably his shy 
reserve that gave me that impression, and 
among his familiars, I am told, he was a dif- 
ferent being. 

Of course, the Meynells had been his dis- 
coverers before myself or anyone else, and the 
story of Mr. Meynell’s discovery of him is one 
of the most dramatic stories of the time. It 
has been told at length and delightfully by Mr. 
Everard Meynell in his Life of the poet. But 
in brief it was this: 

To the office of Merrie England came one 
day the manuscript of an essay on Paganism 
Old and New and some poems. They were 
accompanied by a letter from the author in 
which he apologized for the soiled state of the 
manuscript and gave the Charing Cross Post 
Office as his address. The manuscripts were 
pigeonholed for six months, and Mr. Meynell, 
on unearthing them, was so impressed that he 
wrote at once to Thompson, to receive his let- 
ter back some days later from the Dead-Letter 
Office. He thereupon printed The Passion of 
Mary, and soon after received a letter from 
Thompson, whom he invited to call at the 
office; but having no further word from him, 
he set out to track him down. At last he got 
news of him at a chemist’s shop in Drury 
Lane, where the poet was in the habit of buy- 
ing opium, and where Mr. Meynell left him 
another invitation to call at the office. 

Many days afterward Mr. Thompson was announced, a 
frightened tatterdemalion figure, “‘more ragged and un- 
kempt than the average beggar, with no shirt beneath his 
coat and bare feet in broken shoes.’”’ As a medical student 
in Manchester, incipient tuberculosis and the reading of 
De Quincey had tempted him to the alleviation of opium, 
and thereafter for three years he had led a life of destitu- 
tion, a life of park benches, low lodging houses and refuges, 
the companion of tramps and beggars. 

It was from this underworld that he had suddenly 
emerged, so dismaying an apparition, that dayin Mr. Mey- 
nell’s office; and it was from this life, with infinite tact and 
loving kindness, that Mr. and Mrs. Meynell at last rescued 
him and persuaded his proud spirit to make his home with 
them. Not the least attractive part of the story is the 
devotion with which he repaid their goodness, a devotion 
of which his lovely Sister Songs, written for Mr. and Mrs. 
Meynell’s two little daughters, is an enduring monument. 

Mrs. Meynell’s circle was, of course, but one of the many 
influential groups, or cénacles, of that energetic seminal 
period, each one with its chosen idolized prophet, and all, 
in one way or another, independently contributing to the 
creation of a new age. Fin de siécle was the label, with 
something of a stigma, which was used to cover them all; 
but as one looks back it is plain that here was not so much 
the ending of a century as the beginning of a new one. 
Those last ten years of the nineteenth century properly 
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belong to the twentieth century, and far from being deca- 
dent, except in certain limited manifestations, they were 
years of an immense and multifarious renaissance. All our 
present conditions, socially and artistically, our vaunted 
new freedoms of every kind—including free verse—not only 
began then, but found a more vital and authoritative ex- 
pression than they have found since, because of the larger, 
more significant personalities engaged in bringing them 
about. As often happens, the pioneers were bigger men and 
women than those who have since entered into the new 
world they opened up, and who in many cases, it may be 
thought, have pushed their conclusions to a reductio ad 
absurdum. 

Such achievements as the twentieth century can boast 
are merely extensions of what the men and women of the 
1890’s began, and perhaps today we have less sowing, or 
even reaping, than running to seed. However that be, 
there is nothing that seems new just now to anyone fa- 
miliar with the work done in those ten years, nor have we 
made any discoveries that were not then already discoy- 
ered, fought for and written for. Generally speaking, our 
present-day developments amount to little more than 
pale or exaggerated copying of the 1890’s. 

The amount of creative revolutionary energy packed 
into that amazing decade is almost bewildering in its 
variety. So much was going on at once, in so many direc- 
tions, with so passionate a fervor. A three-ringed circus 
gives but a small idea of the different whirling activities. 
In fact, London was more like a ten-ringed circus, with 
vividly original performers claiming one’s distracted atten- 
tion in every ring. Or perhaps one might better compare 
it to a series of booths at a: fair, each with its vociferous 
barker inviting us in to the only show on earth. 

Outside one of them, called the Scots Observer and 
afterward The National Observer, W. E. Henley, 
truculently announcing himself as the captain of his soul, 
was beating the big drum of imperialism, supported by a 
band of brilliant young literary swordsmen, swearing by 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Mr. H. G. Wells and Stevenson, 
and threatening to eat alive most other writers whatsoever. 
Another mystic-looking booth, flying a green flag with an 
Trish harp figured upon it, was presided over by a cabalis- 
tical young poet, Mr. W. B. Yeats, musically talking of 
Rosicrucianism, fairies, Celtic folklore and an Irish theater, 
and backed by Irish scholars proclaiming the revival of the 
Gaelic tongue as the cure-all for Ireland’s wrongs. 


The New Theater Movement 


NOTHER Irishman, a witty clowning fellow, with a 
deadly method in his madness, was advertising Fabian 
socialism as a nostrum for all our national ills, and dis- 
coursing on Wagner and the Quintessence of Ibsenism by 
the way; sometimes, as a vivacious interlude, stepping 
down to put on the gloves with some dissentient member 
of the audience, after the manner of his professional friend 
Cashel Byron. Then there were Socialist clergymen, 
preaching High Church Anglicanism and Pre-Raphaelite 
art for the slums of Whitechapel. Dudley Hardy was 
making dashing posters outside another booth—for it was 
the heyday of the poster—and at the door of another 
Mr. Whistler, with a white forelock like a feather for his 
panache, was declaiming the paradoxes of his Ten o’Clock 
to a select and ecstatic gathering of devotees. 

All these and many other spirited performers met with 
mingled enthusiasm and jeers from the gaping crowds, 
hardly knowing what to make of some of them; but there 
is scarcely one of them whom time has not justified, and 
whose wildest dreams have not become the realities of the 
twentieth century. 

Mr. Kipling has taken Tennyson’s place as the national 
bard and seer, Ireland is free and telegrams are accepted in 
Gaelic, the Abbey Theater is a national Irish institution 
and Mr. Yeats has won the Nobel prize. It is perhaps too 
bad to call Mr. Shaw a classic, and to say that he has 
shocked the world so successfully that he can shock it no 
more; but such are among the recent surprises of time’s 
whirligig. The Fabian Society and William Morris’ Ham- 
mersmith socialism have grown into a Labor Party, and 
political dreamers such as Sidney Webb and Sidney Olivier 
have become cabinet ministers, and even knights as well. 

One important phase of the time should not be for- 
gotten—that movement for the New Theater which has 
since flourished like a green bay tree and brought forth so 
numerous a progeny of little theaters and new schools of 
drama and theatric art generally. The honor of this be- 
longs to J. T. Grein, whose Independent Theater, founded 
in 1891, was the father of them all. Appropriately enough, 
the first play, or one of the first, to be produced by Mr. 
Grein was Widowers’ Houses, by Mr. Shaw. The lead- 
ing part, Lickcheese, in this play was taken by James 
Welch, a young actor, who afterward became a popular 
comedian in such farcical comedies as When Knights Were 
Bold, but whose real genius lay in such parts of tragi- 
comedy as Robson used to play; and with Robson, Welch 
was often compared. 

Welch was well known for his wit in the 1890’s, and his 
early death was a great loss to the stage. Of all the early 
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Shaw enthusiasts, he was the most persistent; and long 
before Mr. Shaw came into his own, Welch tried manfully 
to win him a London public. It is hard to realize nowadays, 
when Mr. Shaw is a millionaire prince of the theater, what 
a struggle it was to get him on the stage. His earlier pro- 
ductions were merely brilliant flashes in the pan, and the 
longest run he had, before Mr. Arnold Daly started his 
vogue in New York with Candida, was a fortnight of 
Arms and the Man at the Avenue Theater. I remember 
well its eventful first night. The house was packed with 
Shaw enthusiasts, who, at the close of the play, summoned 
Mr. Shaw before the curtain and, clamoring for a speech, 
gave him the opportunity of making one of his readiest 
mots. 

Clad in his famous pepper-and-salt clothes, his very 
beard seeming Jaeger—‘‘Oh, Shaw!” said Oscar Wilde, 
“that’s the man who smokes the Jaeger cigarettes!’’— 
Mr. Shaw stood a moment, waiting for the applause to 
subside, when from the gallery came one decided boo of 
dissent. 

Looking up at the booer, with his irresistible Irish smile, 
he began his speech with: ‘‘ Personally, I agree with my 
friend in the gallery—but what can we two do against an 
audience of such a different opinion!’’ Mr. Shaw had not 
been heckled at the end of oratorical cart tails in Hyde 
Park for nothing. 

There is an anecdote told of him and James Welch which 
illustrates his appreciation of wit in other men. Welch was 
anxious to produce You Never Can Tell, and went down 
into the country to see Mr. Shaw and talk terms. As 
usual Mr. Shaw put a particularly lofty price‘on himself, a 


price Welch couldn’t afford, and he left disappointed. Back 


in London, however, the notion came to him to try Shaw 
with a telegram Tunning, ¢ “Why. not give me the play. for 
nothing?” The absurdity ‘of the suggestion seems to have 
tickled Mr. Shaw so much that he immediately wired back 
a reply in the affirmative. 

While I am talking of Mr. Shaw, I may perhaps so far 
depart from my rule of not gossiping about contemporaries 
in these vagrom recollections as to recall a charming occa- 
sion which I am sure Mr. Shaw will not mind my telling 
about. At the time we were neighbors at Hindhead, near 
Haslemere, in Surrey, where Grant Allen and Sir Conan 
Doyle also had their country homes. The tiny schoolhouse 
there was presided over by an accomplished lady, herself 
with a pretty wit, who was anxious to interest her children 


in the wild life of the surrounding countryside, and had | 
therefore got up a juvenile natural history. club, which she © 


asked Mr. Shaw to address. Happening to meet Mr. Shaw 
during the afternoon, he invited me to go with him to the 
meeting—to give him my moral support, he said, for he 
pretended, incredible as it may sound, to be nervous, as, in 
fact, I am inclined to think he really was. 

Inured to all manner of audiences, hostile, indifferent 
and devoted, he had never yet talked to boys and girls. 
What on earth was he to say to them? As we entered the 
little schoolroom, he noticed on the wall one of those game- 
preservation notices, giving particulars of the close periods 
during which no one might hunt certain birds and beasts 
under heavy penalties. Mr. Shaw took the notice from the 
wall, and when the schoolmistress had duly introduced him 
to his quite infantile audience, he rose with it in his hand. 


Shaw’s Captivated Audience 


E BEGAN by reading certain passages. Then, turning 

to the children, he remarked that probably they had 
got the idea from what he had read that the grown-up peo- 
ple made such laws because of their great love for animals, 
because they couldn’t bear the thought of their being killed. 
Nothing of the sort, my dear children, proceeded the arch 
rebel against social hypocrisies, nothing of the sort! Their 
real meaning was, he continued, that they wanted you and 
me—and he adopted a confidential tone, as, so to say, a 
fellow youngster with themselves—to leave the birds and 
rabbits and other wild things alone, so that when the 
shooting season commenced there would be all the more of 
them for the grown-ups themselves to shoot. It was not 
because they loved animals, but because they liked shoot- 
ing them! 

This was the gist of his theme, which was received by the 
youngsters with peals of laughter, becoming still more up- 
roarious as he went on to say that this was a sample of all 
the laws made by grown-ups for the young; and when 
from this he proceeded to deduce that the first duty of a 
child was to disobey its parents and grown-ups generally, 
there was no controlling the delight of those happy little 
boys and girls. Never, of course, had they heard such talk 
before. Here was a friend of their young hearts indeed! 

When Shaw ended, there was a small riot in that school- 
room, and the mistress held up her hand in amused dismay. 
But, as I said, she was witty herself, and she rose to the 
occasion in a spirited reply. It was all very well, she said, 
for Mr. Shaw to talk like that to her young charges; but 
he had to deal with them for that night only, while she 
had them the whole year round, and it would take weeks 
for her to bring them back to law and order once more. So 
Mr. Shaw sowed the good seed of rebellion, in season and 
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that he must count that little addr 
among the. most flattering triumphs 
tongue. 

That Celtic movement, which wa 
marked and most’ far-reaching of the ma) 
the 1890’s, was by no means entirely in 
men. Indeed, its first inception must 
thew Arnold’s lectures On the Study 
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By then Celticism was very much in | 
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follow, something “of a poet himself, 
round litterateur of parts. He had read 
great deal of romantic traveling. But it 
that mattered most: He was one. of 
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F ONLY he had been as good 

looking! But it. would have b 
live up to such a victorious appeara: 
writing fell short, as for all its excelle 
sometimes did, it seemed to matter 
was success enough. No one. could J 
falling under the spell of his generous mi 
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don’t mean to imply that his poetry we 
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all his experimenting with vers libre, of whicl 
Roma, he was one of the earliest pioneers. I 
were to be found in a volume of Romanti 
recollection of which was to give me a clew 
quent Fiona Macleod mystification. Of this, 
it at the time, I might have got an early hill 
versation with Mrs. Sharp during a visit to 
home, when—out for an evening walk, § 
ahead with my wife—she told me that b 
should find Will coming out with some we 
fuller than he had ever achieved before, 
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it, but a novel called Silence Farm, though 
seemed a fulfillment of Mrs. Sharp’s forecas 

A short time after that, I was spending tht 
Mr. and Mrs. Grant Allen in Surrey, and on 
mail brought to Allen and me, to each of u 
little book called Pharais by a new | 
Macleod. Grant Allen, among whose many | 
dearing gifts was a genius for welcoming 4 
promise, was enthusiastic, and immediat 
of his eager appreciations for the Westmil 
But before I wrote my review of it for my Wé 
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covery. 

Sharp was an intimate friend of both of us! 
Allen, “‘I’ll bet you anything that Fiona Mo) 
else but William Sharp.” 

My reason for thinking so was that I be 
Macleod using a description of the eerie soun 
wind blowing over ice identical with lines whi 
fully struck me in one of those Romant 
William Sharp. The image was too striking 
dence. Either Miss Macleod was plagiarizi 
Sharp was masquerading as Fiona Macleo Al 
ceeded to write in my article. e 

No sooner was the article published tha 
telegram from Sharp saying, “For Go 
mouth,’’ which I immediately did, 

(Continued on Page 106 
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The price of today’s Hudson Super- 
Six Coachis less than half the price 
atwhich the open models have sold. 


O 


Freight and Tax Extra 


I for the HUDSON COACH 


The world’s largest production of 6-cylinder cars, permits the lowest prices in Hudson 
history. And for the finest Hudsons ever built. Thus Hudson is more than ever the 


| World’s Greatest Buy 


Hudson’s leadership is the result of ten years’ engi- 
neering concentration in refining a great car around 
the famous Super-Six principle. Its patented, exclu- 
sive principle added 80% to efficiency, yielding 76 
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What Marvelous Turkey Feasts 

the Lynxes of That Period Must 

Have Enjoyed, Following the 

Great Flocks as They Roamed 

Through the Vast Forest That 

Stretched From the Ocean to 
the Prairies! 


Lynx:Haunted Woods 


ARLY one morning, some months ago, a hunter went 

H l down to the edge of a swamp in the Carolina Low 

Country in search of wild turkeys. About fifty 

yards from the swamp, on the slope of an oak ridge, he 

found a big log with an oak in front of it and another be- 

hind it. Leaning his gun against the log, he sat down with 
his back against one of the trees to wait for daylight. 

At day-clean, as the Low Country negroes term full 
dawn, he began calling. It was just the hour when the tur- 
keys should be coming down from their roosts in the tall 
trees to feed, and the hunter yelped several times, then 
listened eagerly for an answer. Almost at once he heard a 
faint sound. Something had come out of the strip of reeds 
along the edge of the swamp about forty yards away. He 
saw it, or believed that he saw it, for an instant amid the 
scattered blackjack saplings; but in the dim light this 
brief uncertain glimpse told him little, and he concluded 
that it was only a rabbit. 

He continued yelping; and listening intently for the reply 
that he hoped to hear, he heard the rabbit come a few feet 
nearer. Thinking only of turkeys, he did not realize, until 
the intruder was within eight feet of him on the other side 
of the log, that rabbits do not ordinarily behave as this 
animal was behaving. 


A Case of Mistaken Identity 


‘bee hunter was still sitting on the ground, his feet 
against the log, his knees drawn up under his chin. He 
leaned to his left to look over the log and behind the oak 
just beyond it, at the same time extending his arm toward 
his gun. He gazed straight into the eyes of a bay lynx, or 
wildcat. For two seconds neither man nor wildcat moved. 
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Then the man, still sitting, seized his gun and tried to tip 
the barrel over the log for an arm’s-length shot. 

Instantly the lynx sprang, launching itself at the hunt- 
er’s throat. The man jerked his head and body aside and 
threw up his arm to ward off the blow. The leaping cat 
passed between the hunter’s face and the gun held in his 
right hand, slashing the man’s thumb and knuckles, and 
made off into the woods at top speed, its flight hastened by 
the load of turkey shot that went crashing after it. -The 
encounter was merely a remarkable instance of mistaken 
identity. But, although the hunter did not look at it in 
just that light, it was, too, an illustration of the wild charm 
of lynx-haunted woods, where in any green bay or dense 
thicket the most mysterious and elusive of all the four- 
footed wild creatures may be lurking. 

In this sense, all these woods of the Low Country are 
lynx-haunted. Not that at any moment in these woods 
one is likely to have a wildcat adventure as exciting as that 
which befell the turkey hunter. There is not by any means 
a lynx in every thicket; the point is that in almost any 
thicket there may be one. Not so clever as the fox, the 
wildcat—or bobcat, as he is known in the West, though 
bay lynx is his proper and much better name—makes up 
in mystery what he lacks in personality. Even in places 
where he is most abundant he is very seldom seen—so 
seldom that to most people the animal is little more than a 
myth, a phantom denizen of the spectral, mystical, moss- 
tapestried swamp forests, a legend rather than a reality. 
Preéminently a creature of the night, he never -shows 
himself to man if he can avoid it; and when he does show 
himself, he can appear and disappear so swiftly, so sound- 
lessly, that there seems to be magic in it. He is thus, ina 
sense, the wildest of all the wild inhabitants of the planta- 
tion region; and the Low Country woods and swamps 
owe something of their allurement to the fact that almost 
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anywhere in them this little kinsman 
watching you or listening to your foo 
The thought that a fierce-eyed, silent, 
hater of mankind, may have you un 
spire no nervousness in anyone who kno 
Nothing on earth could have made that 
Country stalk the turkey hunter if 
pected that the sounds issuing from bel 
from a man and not from a turkey. _ 
Yet arrant coward though the wil 
oldest woodsman finds something be 
canny in this invisible, almost intangi 
glides along the dim forest paths on pa 
about the plantation outhouses in the ¢ 
and unrecorded, unless some turkey, goose 0! 
in the morning and certain rounded track! 
reveal the nature of the marauder. 


The Trapping of a Turkey T! 


OX A DIM, shadowy night some years ag! 
on the Ashley—once one of the finest of 
tions and now a wonderland of azaleas—a lo 
ing shape stole out of the woods and passed 
an open Space near an outbuilding. It mi 
leaning mulberry tree and ran rapidly and Ww! 
up the stout trunk. At a height of about 
fastened itself upon a sleeping hen turkey, 
with the turkey to the ground, and, somew! 
than it had come—for the turkey weigh 
pounds—passed like a ghost across the cle: 
ished in the blackness of the woods. | 
Several nights later this same long, slinki 
stealing through the forest near the river, 
stopped. -Ahead of it in the darkness it 
that was not there when last it had passed tl 
ably it reconnoitered the strange object with 
did not find it sufficiently formidable to 
alarm. Soon the dim shape moved forw 
a special-reason for desiring to reach a certé 
a few feet of this strange object, which resel 
wooden box about a foot and a half high! 
shape drew nearer and nearer, probably by! 
circuitous route, and certainly keeping @ ¥ 
the boxlike object all the while; and sudden 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
come almost within leaping distance of the object, some- 
thing snapped, and one of the largest bay lynxes that ever 
roamed the woods of the Low Country was caught by the 
foot in a steel trap. 

Early next morning some of the negroes at Magnolia, 
coming to examine the traps, found the captive. He had 
returned, as they had believed he would, to the place where 
he had buried the carcass of the turkey, after eating as 
much of it as he could hold. They had concealed their 
traps about the place, and in the midst of them, near the 
spot where the half-eaten body of the turkey was buried, 
they had placed a live rooster in a slatted coop, hoping that 
the crowing of the rooster would hasten the raider’s coming. 

They spent little time wondering whether it was the 
rooster or the turkey which was chiefly responsible for the 
lynx’s predicament. What interested them at the moment 
was the amazing size of the creature; and so forbidding 
was his aspect, and so ferocious were his deep growls and 
snarls, that, although he was evidently held securely by 
the trap, none of the negroes would go near him. After 
some moments one of them picked up a stick and threw it 
at the animal. The wildcat, apparently holding the rooster 
responsible for this assault, sprang furiously at the coop 
and smote so fiercely with his paw as to smash one of the 
slats and rake the terrified bird with his long claws. A 
little later the cat’s career was ended with a bullet. His 
skin was brought to the city by the owner of Magnolia. 
The negroes pronounced the rest of him delicious. 

This wildeat of Magnolia, which came to his death on 
the morning of October 10, 1921, deserves some special 
notice. He was not weighed and his measurements were 
not properly taken; but though he was probably not a 
record breaker, he was an extraordinary specimen of his 
kind. Experienced hunters who saw his skin estimated his 
weight at between sixty and seventy pounds; and though 
their estimates were certainly excessive, they may not have 
been so wildly extravagant as many will be inclined to 
suppose. Naturalists of the North and East will smile at 
those figures; but the fact is that naturalists of the North 
and East do not know much about Low Country wildcats. 


A Diet of Rabbit and Turkey 


ERE undoubtedly the animal attains a size far in excess 

of Northern and Western averages. Dr. William T. 
Hornaday, director of the New York ZoGélogical Park, cer- 
tainly a first-rate authority, says: 

“The largest specimen that ever came into my hands 
weighed eighteen pounds’’—this figure is so small that one 
wonders whether it is not a misprint. ‘‘The largest of 
nine specimens killed by Mr. Roosevelt’s party in Routt 
County, Colorado, in 1901, weighed thirty-nine pounds. 
One killed near Asheville, North Carolina, in 1900 is re- 
ported to have weighed fifty-one pounds.” 

The Low Country can beat the best of these, even the 
Asheville record, which Doctor Hornaday evidently 
regards with doubt. In November, 1900, Ferdinand 
Gregorie, a planter, killed at Grog Pond, near Oakland 
plantation, a male bay lynx which tipped the scales at a 
trifle more than fifty-one pounds. This monarch of wild- 
cats was weighed by Arthur T. Wayne, an ornithologist of 
national note, whose testimony will be accepted by scien- 
tific men everywhere. It was the largest lynx of which 
there is authentic record in this region; yet thirty-pounders 
are not very rare here, and it is easily possible that an 
even bigger wildcat than that Oakland monster is lurking 
now in some Low Country swamp. 

To the many swamps, which afford excellent cover and 
safe refuge for the rearing of the three or four kittens which 
the female brings forth each year, and to the abundance of 
the wild life on which he subsists—mainly rabbits and 
other rodents and many sorts of birds—the bay lynx owes 
his survival in such large numbers in the Low Country. 
In some respects the coming of civilization has actually 
favored him. The puma and the great packs of wolves 
which formerly ranged through these forests have gone, 
and though man is a far more dangerous enemy to the wild- 
cat than these former masters of the wilderness ever were, 
their elimination is one thing for which the lynx must 
thank his most hated foeman. 

There are other man-made compensations besides this 
one to console the lynx for the passing of the halcyon days 
of the Low Country’s early youth. He is quite as fond of 
quail as he is of turkey as an article of food; and though 
there are fewer turkeys now than in the Indians’ time, 
there are probably more bobwhites. It seems likely that 
the bobwhite was a comparatively rare bird in the primeval 
forests, and that it followed the white man and throve 
upon his handiwork, instead of withdrawing before him. 
The call of the partridge, like the hum of the bee, says one 
of the old historians, was a signal to the Indians of coming 
white men and the approach of civilization. It was, too, a 
signal to the lynxes of those times, though they could 
hardly have known it, of the coming of a new and succulent 
species of prey, destined to take the place, in large meas- 
ure, of the wild turkey, which seems to have been those 
early lynxes’ favorite form of provender. 
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The bay lynx has to work harder now for a turkey din- 
ner than the lynxes of the early days; yet such a dinner 
may be had, and is probably often had, in the seclusion of 
the canebrakes and thickets where no hound or hunter is 
likely to interrupt the feast. The wild turkey survives in 
fair numbers in the Low Country. I heard the other day of 
a man who had recently counted more than forty of these 
splendid birds in one old field, and it is not a very unusual 
experience to flush them as one drives along the less fre- 
quented woods roads. 

To see the great gobblers, tall and slender of build, their 
heads held high, their bronze bodies glinting in the light, 
striding through the open woods of the pineland at the 
moment before they take flight, and then to watch them 
sailing swiftly away amid the trees, rising higher and 
higher until they have topped the feathery summits of the 
pines, is to enjoy one of the most thrilling spectacles which 
the Low Country woods afford and to receive a vivid re- 
minder of the old days when all the woodlands swarmed 
with turkeys. 

“Having rested very well during the night,’ wrote 
William Bartram, the botanist, describing his journey 
through Carolina about a century and a half ago, “‘I was 
awakened in the morning early by the cheerful converse of 
the wild turkey cocks saluting one another from the sun 
brightened tops of the lofty cypresses. They begin at early 
dawn and continue until sunrise, from March until the last 
of April. The high forests ring with the noise, like the 
crowing of the domestic cock, of these social sentinels; the 
watchword being caught and repeated from one to another 
for hundreds of miles around; in so much that the whole 
country is, for an hour or more, in an universal shout. A 
little after sunrise they quit the trees, and alighting on the 
earth, strut and dance around the coy female, while the 
deep forests seem to tremble with the shrill noise.” 

What marvelous turkey feasts the lynxes of that period 
must have enjoyed, following the great flocks as they 
roamed through the vast forest that stretched from the 
ocean to the prairies, and scarcely ever out of sight, sound 
or scent of turkeys from one day’s end to another! 

Those days have gone, but something of them remains. 
The bay lynx is one reminder of them and the wild turkey 
another, though the fear of man has settled over the woods, 
so that the amorous gobblers no longer welcome the dawn 
with so cheerful a clamor. Yet today, just as in the early 
days, these two hereditary foes often match wits in the 
woods; and sometimes the turkey, in spite of the amazing 
keenness of his senses, is the loser in the deadly game. Few 
and far between are the human hunters who can walk or 
crawl up to a gobbler feeding on the ground; but the soft- 
footed, serpentlike lynx—serpentlike in his sinuousness 
and slender symmetry and in his possession of the same 
sinister craft and cunning which, rightly or wrongly, we 
attribute to the serpent—is a still-hunter and stalker whose 
skill even the most practiced of two-legged woodsmen can 
never hope to approach. 

Not only the turkeys but the deer also fear him. Per- 
haps the first explorers overdrew their spirited accounts of 
wildcats riding through the woods on the backs of full- 
grown deer and sucking the blood of their victims while 
they were yet in the throes of death; but there can be little 
doubt that the wildcat was a destructive enemy of the 
deer when the latter grazed in hundreds in all the forests, 
just as there is no doubt that the wildcats of today some- 
times dine on venison. As a rule, only young fawns are 
taken. Asa matter of fact, an adult buck, unless the lynx 
could contrive to drop upon him from some overhanging 
bough, would be more than a match for any wildcat. Only 
the other day, however, a negro woodsman came upon the 
body of a yearling deer which had just been killed by three 
wildcats, seen close by the carcass. 


A Fighter When He Has to Be 


FRIEND of mine who is a mighty deer hunter captured 
a young fawn in the woods some time ago and reared 
it in a small inclosure in his yard. The fawn became very 
tame, and being admitted often to the house, made itself 
almost a nuisance by its importunate and incessant desire 
for titbits of various kinds, accepting eagerly whatever was 
given it, including even shrimps and cigarette stumps. Of 
only one thing was it afraid. If a cat came anywhere near 
it, it was seized with a paroxysm of terror, and sometimes 
its frenzied efforts to flee were so violent that its owner 
feared it would break its neck. 

This fawn, having been taken so young, within a few 
hours after birth, could hardly have had any actual expe- 
rience of wildeats, and during its life in captivity no do- 
mestic cat had ever made an attack upon it. Its fear must 
have been purely instinctive, the result of long centuries of 
warfare between the bay lynx and the white-tailed deer in 
the Low Country woods; and it is interesting to note that 
this instinct, based upon the bob-tailed tawny lynx, was 
aroused so swiftly and so powerfully by the long-tailed, 
variously colored and much smaller cousins of the lynx, 
which roam our fences at night and occasionally make a 
pretense of paying their board by catching a few mice for 
their owners. 


It is possible that two hundred an 
wildcat was not so desperately afraid 
The twentieth-century wildcat, wh 
shotguns instead of bows and arrows, 
I know of only one instance in which 
liberately attacked a human being in this 
that case the victim was a very small negry 


hunt, the hunter is in less danger from 
the deer, for there have been cases in wh 
has charged a hunter. q 
For the dogs, however, the cat may 
customer, at least in those instances wh 
bay before it has opportunity to clim 
though it is, the lynx will fight hard 
hounds close in for the death grapple, 
and keen and its claws as sharp as nee 
fight the pack, or even one dog of the pa 
is any possibility of escape by flight or « 
startling exception to this rule is an in 
William Elliott, most famous of Low G 
who hunted these woods and fished # 
three-quarters of a century ago. | 


owned a noble hound that would kill a cat, 
was witness to such an exciting contest. Twas 
with my two well-trained cat hounds, R 
and had given the cat a chase of a cou 
Black having been thrown out, Row 
to bay in a hedge. Seeing but one do 
termined to give battle, and after a grox 
the cover of the hedge and leaped out inte 
Rowser sprang after him, and the cat, i 
threw himself upon his back, raised his h 
his forepaws in the attitude of a pugilist 

approached—his hair bristling upon 
almost over his recumbent foe. There wasap: 
seconds, during which they glared at each oth 
ceivable fury, before they closed in the death 


- 
The Proudest Youngsters in Ani 


vA ee dog seized the cat on its breast, betv 
legs, the cat at the same time burying it 
shoulder of the dog. Though bitten through 
he uttered no cry of pain, but pressed down u} 
nor relaxed his hold until his foe was dead. | 
by dint of pressure, for his teeth had never en} 
of the cat—nor have I ever witnessed an insté) 
when killed by dogs, their skins have been | 
teeth. When the cat was dead his fangs {| 
clinched in the shoulder of the dog; his ja 
separated by force, and the victor, released ‘) 
was unable to move, and was taken home on 
horse. I need hardly add that I never suffers 
hound a second time to engage single-hande 
a conflict.” ‘ 

I have come upon one other remarkable in‘! 
though it is less noteworthy than Elliott’s, sll 
be mentioned here. Some years ago, at Old’ 
tion—historic ground, because it was there | 
Charleston stood—two boys about twelve or || 
of age were hunting rabbits, with a little m¢ 
assistant, on a wooded point of land exten! 
marsh. Suddenly they heard the dog yellini 
terror. Hastening to the spot, they found tl 
cat had him on his back and was mauling him! 

The boys were too small and inexperienced) 
with shotguns, and their only weapons wert 
They were not wanting in pluck, however, an! 
instantly to the rescue, delivering such tellir! 
the lynx that they first stunned and then k 
incident, so contrary to lynx nature, is diffe) 
Possibly the cat had young ones near by 
though this seems unlikely—the dog had cor! 
was compelled to assume the offensive in ord 
way out. Be that as it may, the two boys wh(! 
their crude weapons were among the proud 
in America—almost as proud as a small frie! 
about their age who, some years ago, killed | 

In this episode of the Old Town lynx t 
figured in the affray was a very small one. © 
from time to time of battles in which som! 
ranging the woods in the night, was severely? 
wildcat, but very few of these stories are ¥ 


It was a cold clear autumn!” 
thought of work in a stuffy study was repU 
ten o’clock had become intolerable. By elev 
the city some fifteen miles behind us and sto’ 
of that varicolored glory—crimson and gold 
bronze—which November spreads wherevel’ 
gums mass themselves along the borders 
The path which would take us to L 

through such athicket; but at the swamp 5 
(Continued on Page 106) — 
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| Naples, but I persuaded them to stay over 
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BREAKFAST WIT BETTINA 


And with this firm resolve, Gerald Brown 
strode hurriedly out of the room, plowing a 
veritable furrow through Bettina’s chatter- 
ing guests. 

Florence 


HE strength of Gerald’s resolution 

lasted about two weeks, which is a long 
time for any resolution to last, in May. 
Then one fair morning toward the end of 
the month he found himself walking up a 
hillside over against Florence, in Italy. He 
was astonished to be in Italy. He was even 
more astonished to be walking up this par- 
ticular hillside, where olive trees were green 
and where red-roofed villas mounted on 
toy terraces made a leisurely and colorful 
pattern over the unhurried slope. He could 
not remember by what process of reasoning 
he had left Paris; or precisely how it was 
that he had rushed off, after dining with 
Halve three nights ago—or was it two, or 
four?—to fling himself breathless into a 
compartment of the Riviera Express. Very 


| likely, he decided, it was the champagne he 


had drunk, though of course he and Halve 
had mentioned Bettina. They had talked 


| about her a little. But undoubtedly it was 


the champagne. 

“And here I am,” hesaid, stopping in the 
road and counting the villas above him to 
make sure which one belonged to Bettina’s 
friend, the comtessa. Ah, that would be it, 
that pink one, according to the instruc- 
tions of the cabby he had dismissed in the 
road below. He might have driven up, but 
he preferred to walk. He wanted time to 
collect his thoughts. 

But his thoughts remained hopelessly 
scattered. By the time he had reached the 
entrance to the pink villa he was in a state 
of mind that may be described as chaotic. 
He hadn’t the least notion of what he was 
going to say to Bettina. 

He was shown by an Italian butler—who 
would have made, he thought, an excellent 
operatic bandit—through a wide cool hall 
to the terrace in front of the house. And 
there he found Bettina serving breakfast 
to some twenty or thirty people of various 
nationalities, whose utterance approxi- 
mated a polite babel. 

Gerald, as he came through the hall, had 
been conscious of this babel. But he had 
thought it was his imagination playing a 
trick on him. Bettina had said distinctly 
that she knew no one in Florence but the 
comtessa; and though he had replied bit- 
terly ‘‘That’s enough!” he had not dreamed 
that it would be enough. 

But it was enough. In fact, too much. 

“T’ve made,” he said, in response to Bet- 
tina’s greeting, “‘another glorious idiot of 
myself.” 

“You’ve given me a glorious surprise. 
I hadn’t the slightest notion that you were 
coming to Florence.” 

“Neither had I,” said Gerald grimly. 

“Please don’t regret it—so soon.” 

“‘T’m not regretting it. I’m just acknowl- 
edging my own inconsistency. I wouldn’t 
have believed it possible.” 

“What?” asked Bettina. 

“This,”’ he said, indicating the company. 
“How do you do it?” 

“Oh, they’re mostly the comtessa’s 
friends, though I did run into the Shelbys— 
the moment I arrived—at the railroad sta- 
They were going to 


a day. I used to know them in New York. 
Emma was one of my best friends. Think 
of that!” 

“T can’t,” said Gerald. “I’m incapable 
of thinking about anything. Why does 
Nature flatter the human animal by giving 
him a brain? It’s utterly useless in a crisis. 
One always falls back on the emotions and 
gets hopelessly bogged.” 

“Yes, doesn’t one?”’ she said, sighing. 

She was wearing a dress the color of 
emerald water under a cloud, a pale shad- 
owy green; and her eyes, today, were not 
brown at all, but sheer amber. 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“You look,”’ he said helplessly, “‘more 
beautiful than any woman has a right to 
look.’’ 

“Really? I wasn’t sure,’’ murmured 
Bettina, with a pleased smile; then: ‘So 
you weren’t in your right mind when you 
left Paris?’’ she inquired. 

“Decidedly not.”’ 

“What had you been doing?”’ 

“Drinking champagne.” 

Te thates lines 

“No, I’d been thinking about you.” 

“How nice!” said Bettina. “‘But I’m 
sorry it deranged your mind.” 

““You’re not in the least sorry,”’ retorted 
Gerald. ‘If you were, you’d take my hand 
before this assembled company and say, 
‘Ladies and gentlemen, I love this man. 
I’ve tortured him long enough. I’m now 
going to elope with him.’ Then you and I 
would run away. We'd run down the ter- 
race and down the hill into Florence, and 
there we’d be married by an American 
minister, an old friend of yours who’d be 
passing, providentially, on his way to a 
church convention in Monte Carlo.” 

Bettina laughed. Her laugh went float- 
ing off into the bright haze of sunlight that 
flooded Italy. 

“But, my dear Mr. Brown —— 

“Dear Gerald!” 

“All right, dear Gerald—darling Ger- 
ald.” 

“Bettina!” 

“Even if I did love you—which I don’t 
say I do—I couldn’t possibly run away with 
you.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I’m leaving tomorrow with the 
Shelbys for Naples, and then I’m going 
home with them.” 

“Home?” 

“To New York. On the Irresponsible. 
Tom Shelby’s yacht, you know.” 

“‘T didn’t know,” said Gerald. ‘‘But it’s 
a nice name—for a yacht.” 

“So, you see,’”’ concluded Bettina gently, 
“T couldn’t possibly elope with you.”’ 

“Tf you did elope with me,” he argued, 
“vou wouldn’t have to go home on the 
Irresponsible. After all, why should you go 
home? There’s no reason,” 

“Yes, there is.” 

“What is it?” 

“Shoes,”’ said Bettina. 

“Shoes?” 

“Yes; I haven’t a decent pair to my 
name. You can’t buy shoes in Europe. 
They don’t make them.” 

He leaned back in his chair, folded his 
arms and looked at her with an expression 
of grim disapproval. Oh, he looked terribly 
disapproving just then, did Gerald! 

“T have never in my life,”’ he said, ‘‘heard 
anything so ridiculous.” 

“Why is it ridiculous?” 

“Well, why in heaven’s name isn’t it? 
To travel across the Atlantic for no other 
reason than to buy a pair of shoes!” 

“‘A hundred pairs,’”’ corrected Bettina. 
“Besides, I didn’t say there was no other 
reason.” 

“Oh, then there is?” 

“Yes.” 

“May I ask the nature of it?’’ queried 
Gerald, and added frivolously—for this 
woman fairly drove one to frivolity —“‘ani- 
mal, vegetable or mineral?”’ 

“Animal,” said Bettina. 

“Masculine or feminine?” 

“Masculine.” 

“Tf you don’t tell me at once what this 
reason is S 

“Not so loud, dear. If you shout, the 
comtessa will think you’re primitive, and 
will come over and want you to make love 
to her. She simply adores ae 

“The reason, Bettina, I beg of you!” 

“Tt came in a letter. The letter’s been 
following me for weeks— Paris— London— 
Florence a 

“Like me,” put in Gerald. 

“Yes. But I received it only yesterday. 
And as long as the Shelbys had asked me to 
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go with them I thought I’¢ 
see him.” 
“ec Him ! ” 
“My fiancé,” said Bettin 
over the hill that made a br 
ence. 
Gerald looked at her, 
his eyes and looked at he 
“Oh, no!” he said. “ 
that sort. You’re not the gi 
one man chase you all oye 
you were engaged to anoth 
when the first man had asked 
there was another; and eveny 
larly when you had said there 
“T told you,”’ answered Be 
once, a long time ago, there 
man; aman who “— 
“But you didn’t tell me y 
gaged to him!” 
“T didn’t know I was,” rep 
“Didn’t know? But you 
known! It’sunbelievablethat) 
have known you were engage 
engaged !”’ 
“Not at all. You see, whe 
Hammie 4 
“Hammie?”’ 
“His name,” said Bettina, ‘ 
Briggs. He writes novels of tl 
He’s very intelligent. It take 
of intelligence, you know, tow 
the lower sort.” 4 
“Hang his novels!” said G 
a coffee cup with a spoon, “ 
happen to be engaged to h 
without knowing it?”’ 
“Well, it was this way,” e 
tina, taking the spoon awa} 
“When I was very young—ty 
stance—I met this man atad 
some sort of pagan revel thai 
because I was told I couldn’t 
tume was green beads over pir 
mie fell in love with me andy 
marry him.” 
“That night?” 
“Yes; and afterward too—, 
time afterward. He was attral 
persistent. You’ve no idea 
sued me.” 
“‘T feel,”’ said Gerald, “a }} 
pathy for the poor wretch. 
what happened?” 
“Well, I finally told him, } 
breathing space—because I } 
you know—that I was fright] 
gant and couldn’t possibly m 
as poor as he was. And hel 
going to write low novels ant! 
make a lot of money. And hi 
I’d marry him the day he was! 
million dollars. And I said, ' 


Se 
‘ 


a million it is.’ vful! 
it—terribly persistent, but n} 
if I married in the meantimi! 


me engaged to him, or words tt 
And I said, ‘All right, Hammi) 
could I say?” 

“You could have said no! } 
no!” . | 
“Darling, I’ve warned yo! 
comtessa. .» And besidt! 


attractive now. Bad novelistis 
much more fascinating than) 
curious phenomenon,”’ musedé 
“This letter he wrote you 
Gerald. 
“Oh, yes, the letter. It ha’ 
marks. I opened it with the? 
osity—and discovered that I 
to Hammie. He’d made his # 
was still unmarried. So there! 
The hand that had taken !? 
coffee spoon lay idly in her la 
it and held it firmly in his. | 
“Are you going to marry 
demanded. 
(Continued on Pa 
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AN 


PORTANT CHANGE 


IN POL E@Y 


TUDEBAKER herewith announces the discontinuance of the custom of 

presenting a new line of automobiles each year. Instead of bringing Stude- 
baker Cars dramatically up-to-date once in twelve months we shall keep them 
up-to-date all of the time—with every improvement and refinement made avail- 
able by our great engineering and manufacturing resources. This policy not only 
directly benefits present Studebaker owners, but it also enables purchasers of new 
cars to obtain models that are always modern—without the necessity of waiting for 
annual changes, and without the danger of their new cars becoming obsolete. 


Rep SPACER ACK of this new policy is an 
& e amazing story—of interest to 


2 
% everyone who owns or expects 


) % to own an automobile. 

6 : 

2 ¢ The dramatic success of the 
} ® present line of Studebaker Cars 
fsa Weiroer Bay is one reason for this important 


change. Month after month we keep breaking records 
—sales keep piling up. This year we will sell almost 
four times as many automobiles as we produced in 
the big boom year which followed the war. 


Owners report endurance records, even beyond our 
greatest expectations. Out in the rugged mountain 
regions where Studebaker sells four times its normal 
proportion of cars, owners talk about these models 
in the most extravagant terms. In 1924 the Cor- 
poration’s sale of repair parts dropped to $10 per 
car per year. Mechanical stamina under severe usage 
—remarkable performance under the most difficult 
travel conditions — these are the qualities for which 
Studebaker cars have long been noted. 


Extensive investigations, recently conducted, have 
revealed only two very minor suggestions for improve- 
ment of the present Studebaker line—the addition of 
color in the alluring tones made possible by our new 
lacquer finish — and a change in the appearance of 
the radiator shell of the Standard Six. 


Surely, these significant facts prove beyond any 
shadow of doubt that Studebaker Cars are so 
soundly engineered and manufactured and so emi- 
nently satisfactory in the hands of owners, that drastic 
annual changes are not required. 


Improvements and refinements will be made from 
time to time. New features will be added. When 
our engineering department (maintained at a cost 
of more than half a million dollars a year) devises 
an improvement in any model it will be made with- 
out regard to the calendar. 


As in the past, we shall continue to pioneer vital 
betterments that have proved their merit through 
practicaluse. Alert, aggressive, receptive to new ideas, 
resourceful in executing them, guided by scientific 
research and spurred by imagination, the Studebaker 
organization proposes to build better motor cars 
than ever before. 


Now you may buy a Studebaker on any day of 
the year with the confident assurance that the sturdy, 
thrifty, one-profit car you drive away will not be 
stigmatized by any act of ours as a “last year’s model.” 
Today in even more generous measure than in the 
past, Studebaker Cars offer the utmost value for the 
money. 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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This is a Studebaker Year 
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Watch This 


Column 


HOOT GIBSON 


HOOT GIBSON has 


been chosen as the man who 
best typifies the American cow- 
boy by Stanislaw Poecha, the 
Polish painter, who is now in Uni- 
versal City, Cal., painting a full- 
length portrait of the rollicking 
young actor, whose riding has 
placed him in the very first rank 
of Western horsemen. 


“Taming the West,” 


Hoot’s new picture, now being 
shown, reveals Hoot in all his picturesque 
accomplishments. The story is adapted 
from B. M. Bower’s popular novel of the 
same name, has a splendid plot and calls 
for all the daring of which Hoot is capa- 
ble. I cordially commend this picture to 
all of you without qualification. His two 
other pictures ‘‘Let Er Buck’’ and the 
‘‘Saddle Hawk’’ have been very suc- 
cessful. 


“‘The Hunchback of Notre 


Dame’’ is having return engage- 
ments in many cities. So many people 
were unable to see it on its first appear- 
ance and so many desire to see it again, 
that we find it necessary to show this 
magnificent story of Victor Hugo’s a sec- 
ond and even a third time. 


Other pictures which have 
been box-office successes are: 
“Smoldering Fires,’’ with PAULINE 
FREDERICK and LAURA LA PLANTE; 
“‘Oh, Doctor!’’ starring REGINALD 
DENNY; ‘‘Fifth Avenue Models,’’ star- 
ring MARY PHILBIN and NORMAN 
KERRY; ‘‘Up the Ladder,’’ starring VIR- 
GINIA VALLI; “Dangerous Innocence,’’ 
starring LAURA LA PLANTE and EU- 
GENE O’BRIEN; HOUSE PETERS in 
*‘Raffles.’’ 


I wish you would tell me 
what in your opinion makes a pic- 
ture good or great. What are the essen- 
tials as you see them? What Universal 
pictures do you think were great and 
which were indifferent? Please write me 
a personal letter. 


Carl faemmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 


Send for the beautifully illustrated ‘‘White List’’ 
booklet, which comes without cost to you. 


PICTU 5 


730 Fifth Ave., New York. City 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

“How do I know till I’ve seen him? I 
must see him, at any rate.” 

“You could cable him to meet you here 
or in Paris.” 

“He can’t come. He said in his letter 
that he’d have presented himself in per- 
son—really, his letter sounded just like one 
of his novels—but unfortunately he was 
detained by two considerations. First, he 
was busy putting on a play —I didn’t know 
he wrote plays; how dreadful—and second, 
he had a weak digestive organism which 
might suffer dangerously from a sea voyage. 
So, you see, I must go to him.” 

“T see,’”’ said Gerald, releasing her hand. 

“You understand that I’m in honor 
bound to go?” 

“T understand. And then—you can buy 
your shoes, so everything will be perfectly 
splendid.” 

“Dear Gerald,” sighed Bettina, ‘don’t 
be cross with me. I’m very sad.” 

“T should think you would be, what with 
the life you lead,’”’ observed Gerald, glanc- 
ing about the crowded terrace. “Look here, 
Bettina, why not marry me at once—this 
afternoon? Then you can send Hammie a 
cable saying you’re already supplied with 
a husband, thanks.” 

Bettina shook her head. Her profile was 
wistful. 

“T know it’s absurd of me,” she said; 
“but I really don’t think that would be 
fair. Besides, I’ve never said that I’d marry 
you.” 

“Then you won’t?”’ 

“‘T’ve never said that, either.” 

“T can’t stand it!’’ exclaimed Gerald, 
rising and clutching his forehead. ‘I sim- 
ply can’t stand it! I’m going back to Paris. 
I’m going now! And this time I swear I’ll 
forget you!”’ 

“Tf you do I'll never speak to you 
again. I’m going to miss you ter- 
ribly—darling.”’ 

“Siren!”’ groaned Gerald. 

“T’ll be stopping at the Ritz in New 


’ 


York. If you should happen to run 
over as 
“Run over? 


I wouldn’t for the world 
run over. I af 
“You might write me.” 


“Never! This is the end. Good-by, 
Bettina.” 
“Au revoir,’ she answered sadly; then: 


““The comtessa!’’ she whispered. ‘‘ Coming 
over to be made love to. I couldn’t bear it. 
Run!” 

Gerald saw darting toward him a small 
dark woman with coral earrings and a rav- 
enous smile. 

He took up his hat and fled. 


New York 


ITHIN a month he had forgotten Bet- 

tina to the extent of thinking about her 
only twenty or thirty times a day. Then 
one morning he received a cablegram from 
that vague but lovely lady. It said, ‘“‘New 
York incredible. Have spent fortune on 
shoes.” 

Gerald said, “‘Drat her!’’ or words to 
that effect. Then calling himself an utter- 
able weakfish, he hurried to a cable office 
and wired, “‘What about Hammie?”’ 

Twenty-four hours later he had a second 
cable from Bettina. It read as follows: 

“Tntelligent dyspeptic darling.” 

Now what, in the name of the seven orig- 
inal mysteries, did that mean? ‘‘ Intelligent 
dyspeptic”’ probably referred to Hammie. 
If so, good! But if “darling” also re- 
ferred to Hammie—not so good. On the 
other hand, if ‘‘darling’”’ had a separate 
connotation; if it was to be interpreted as 
in isolated endearment; if, in short, one 
could imagine a comma after ‘‘dyspeptic,”’ 
then all was well, Bettina was still free and 
everything was gloriously indefinite, as 
usual, 

““Drat her!’”’ said Gerald; and calling up 
Halve, asked him please to drop into his 
studio on Mondays and Fridays and see 
that the concierge sprinkled insect powder 
around. Halve said he’d be charmed; and 
Gerald caught the Olympic at Cherbourg. 
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Six days later he was in New York. The 
Olympic docked early; and since Gerald’s 
luggage consisted of a single large bag, he 
was through the customs in a jiffy. He ar- 
rived at the Ritz about 10:30 o’clock in the 
morning, having previously sent Bettina a 


-wireless message that he was céming. 


By this time he had worked himself into 
a state of nervous pessimism. He expected 
to find Bettina’s apartment filled with a 


hungry horde, attracted, as Bettina once 


had said, by the sirup. But for once her 
drawing-room was empty. 

“Mademoiselle is dressing,”’ 
maid. 

“Ts that you, dear Gerald?” called Bet- 
tina from the bedroom. ‘“‘ What a lamb you 
are! I was thrilled when I got your mes- 
sage.’ 

“Bettina, I must see you!”’ 

“Not yet, darling. There’s too much of 
me to be seen. But I won’t be two minutes. 
I’m all dressed but my clothes.” 

“Bettina!” called back Gerald, putting 
his lips to the door. ‘‘If your last cable had 
been punctuated, would there or would 
there not have been a comma after ‘dys- 
peptic’?”’ . 

“A comma after ‘dyspeptic’?”’ There 
was a long pause, then Bettina’s voice, 
muffled: 
been.” 

“Don’t you know?” 

“T’m not sure. 
thing till I see how this dress hangs. : 
You were sweet to come. I’m getting fright- 
fully tired of New York. Simply exhausted. 
I found I knew so many people. Amazing— 
and of course I’ve had to entertain € 


said her 


“How does it happen,” he ‘shouted, 


“that you’re not entertaining this morn- 
ing?” 

“T am—at eleven.” 

“But good Lord, Bettina, it’s a quarter 
to eleven now! If you don’t come out in one 
minute,”’ he threatened, “‘I’m coming in!”’ 

“Doucement, doucement,”’ replied Bettina. 
Then the door opened and she appeared, 
radiant, in a morning costume of pale yel- 
low that gave a golden tint to her hair and 
to her skin. ‘‘Here I am, darling.” 

Gerald kissed her. 

“Do you love me, Bettina?”’ 

“T love you enough to enjoy having you 
to kiss me. But you mustn’t do it again 
because I can’t find anything in New York 
that doesn’t come off. They say it doesn’t, 
butit does. . . . You're looking thinner, 
Gerald.” a he 

“Worry!” he said. ‘‘Mental anguish. 
Hammie?”’ 

“Yes, once or twice. 
comes off.”’ 


Who else has been aca you? 


“Yes, I think there would have | 


I can’t be sure of any- ° 


But fe always - 


“Bettina, I’m telling you, I can’t control 


myself much longer. I swear to heaven I’ll 


murder you—with one of those candle- . 


sticks—if you don’t immediately clear up 


this mystery about Hammie.” 

“But I’ve been waiting for you to ask 
me. . 

“ec INO2” i 

“Well, it’s like this,” said Bettina, sink- 
ing into a chair: ‘“‘Hammie’s practically 
bald, and he suffers horribly from dyspep- 
sia. I invited him to my first little break- 
fast and he almost died.” 

“T can understand that. Go on.”’ 

** Almost died, I mean, of too many 
wheat cakes.” 

“But your engagement!”’ 

“Oh, yes. Well, Hammie and I talleed it 
over—while he was eating the wheat cakes, 
you know—and we decided that as we 
hadn’t seen each other for so long—and 
everything, we’d better not be hasty about 
marrying each other. Hammie said it was 
such a serious matter, and I said, yes, 
wasn’t it? And then he said he’d wait and 


talk to me after my guests ie gone, and 


he did.” 
“Hammie,”’ 
have the soul of a mustard plaster. 
“‘T told you he was persistent. Well, he 
stayed, and made love to me—that’s when 
I discovered the inferiority of American lip 
rouge; you can imagine how chagrined I 
was—but in the middle of it he had a pain, 


interrupted Gerald, ‘ Pe 


Ie 


. . Havel got ontoomuchrouge?”’ 


- Mauretania.” 


And I’m in no great | a 


waited, remembering the 
mie. 


formed the word “Yes.” 


‘most upset a lady with w 
ha!” 


“didn’t know as I’d eve 


‘they had the first seriou: 


kissing her. 


sailing at one o’clock tode 


‘and told her to pack whi 
_need for the trip. Your 


really a dreadful pain, 
you know.” 
“T can imagine,” ge id 
“T got him some bi 
water and after a whil 
to say good-by. He g 
Then he went out andl 
since, though I did send 
“Bettina!” 
“Yes, dear?” 9 
“Listen, Bettina—list 
morrow morning, as soc 
license bureau is open, } 
town—to city hall, or: 
is—and get married. 
I are going back to Par 
He paused, suddenly ; 
the hall of Bettina’s apa 
moment the maid enter 
that mademoiselle’s g 
They had. They can 
Bettina’s guests always 
entered, as the phrase ; 
laughter. 
Gerald stepped back ay 


_ At last, when the roon 
that no one knew who anyon 
anyone was doing, he force 
table where Bettina sat po 

. “Will you?” he shouted 
voices.- 

Bettina looked at him 
‘drooped, she smiled fai 


“Tomorrow morning at 
yelled, and turned so ab 


-shrieked the lad: 
isn’t it?” 

“Wonderful!” roared ] 

“And then he went ou ‘0 
ment, almost losing a coat 
as the French would s 

The next morning 
called for her in a taxi, « 
Bettina Morgan and Ge 
solemnly and sufficiently 
bonds of matrimony by a 
wheezed every time he too 
tina giggled, the fat a 


way my asthma throt 
Gerald gave him ten do 
was a very friendly sort 
a beautiful wedding. : 
~ “Thad to marry you,” 
get you alone.” . 

~ And then, going back 


married life. 
“I’ve a little surpr 
her, putting his arm aro 


.°“Whatris it, darling? 4 
“ “Well, after I left yo 
ing, I-went straight to : 
agency and engaged a 


hours and three-quar ers 
leaving for Paris.” a 
“Gerald! Are you mz 
bly —— 
“Yes, you can,’’. he & 
“T’ve arranged ovarythil n 
maid this morning—befot or 


later.” 

...“But, darling, it 
It’s ——” Bettina hesi 
then her face lighted 
brightly, ‘‘The Maurete 
morrow. I know some 


crossing on her. ve Ww 
“No, ” said Gerald, i v 
cago.’ ' 
“The Mauretania’s 2. 
much faster. If we took 
we'd get there two or thre 
least, and we’d have anothe 
New York.” q 
“That’s just the pom 
“T don’t want another 


a (Continued on Pa, 
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9 Wer not spend your vacation 


on a delightful, healthful auto-camping 
trip? Federal, State and County highways 
costing millions of dollars—part of this 
your own tax money—enable you to reach 
America’s mountains, seashores, forests and 
lakes. Thousands of municipal campsites 
are available free, or you pitch your tents 
in some secluded dell, as your fancy wills. 


Your vacation money puts you in posses- 
sion of a Star Touring—the ideal camper’s 
car. A few congenial friends bring with 
them the camp equipment and food. After 
spending the finest vacation ever, you still 
have the Star—good for years of daily use. 
Ask any Star dealer for information and 
terms. 


Prices: f. 0. b. Lansing, Mich. 


\. Touring $540 Coupster $625 
Coupe $715 2-Door Sedan $750 
‘ 4-Door Sedan $820 
Com’! Chassis $445 
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For HAIR 


that just 
wont stay 
in place 


AVE you hair that is too 
wiry? Or very dry? That 
just will not stay in place? 


Try Stacomb. It will give 
you a new idea of how your 
_hair can look. 


Makes it lie smartly trim and 
smooth—Just a touch of Stacomb 
keeps the most unmanageable hair 
easily in control. Smooth a little 
Stacomb on your hair in the morn- 
ing. Brush it the way you want it. 
That’s the way it will stay all day. 

With this delicate, invisible 
cream, thousands of men are keep- 
ing their hair well-groomed. 

And women everywhere, who are 
wearing the smart, short bobs, are 
finding Stacomb the way to achieve 
exactly the close-to-the-head effect 
they want. 


In better condition than ever 
before—Stacomb helps prevent 
dandruff, and does not dry out the 
hair and leave it brittle as water 
does. Use Stacomb for just ten 
days and see how your hair im- 
proves. Never shiny, but smooth, 
lustrous—the way you want it. 

Use Stacomb tomorrow morning 
and Jook your best all day! 

You can get Stacomb at any 
drug or department store—in jars 
and tubes—or in the new liquid 
form. 


Readers in Canada should address 
Standard Laboratories, Ltd., Dept. 
A-615)727 King St.; 
Ont. 


West, Toronto, 


KEEPS THE HAIR IN PLACE 


Free Offer 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. A-61 
: 113 West 18th Street, New York City 


y Please send me, free of charge, a generous 
: sample tube of Stacomb. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
All I want is to start at once—right away— 
on our honeymoon. I want to continue to 
be alone with you, Bettina.” 

“But, Gerald—dearest, I can’t! I simply 
can’t! I’m having some people in for 
breakfast at eleven this morning.” 

“My sainted grandmother!’’ groaned 
her husband. 

“You needn’t be cross. The invitations 
were sent out weeks ago. You see, when I 
first arrived I planned a series of breakfasts, 
and this is to be the last of the series.”’ 

“Tn that case,’’ he said gravely, ‘I shall 
ask you to give up the last of the series 
for me.” 

“T don’t think that’s fair. I don’t think 
it’s reasonable.” 

“No, it isn’t reasonable. It’s most un- 
reasonable. But just the same, I stick to it. 
Because it’s a test, Bettina—a test of your 
love. If you care more for me than you do 
for your infernal breakfast party oe 

“You're just being horrid. You’re trying 
to bully me. I might have known you 
would—with your color hair!” 

“‘What’s wrong with my hair?” 

“Tt’s red,” snapped Bettina. 

“So is yours.” 

“Tt isn’t—it’s an unusual shade of au- 
burn. Oh, I might have known! 
I’ve always suspected that my married life 
would be an unhappy one!”’ 

“At this rate,’’ cried Gerald furiously, 
“it won’t be a long one. I might have 
known,” he added, as the cab drew up in 
front of the Ritz, ‘‘that it wouldn’t last. 
I dreamed only last night that I’d lost the 
wedding ring under a pile of wheat cakes.” 

At this point the taxi driver opened the 
door and asked would the gentleman tell 
him where he was to go now. 

The gentleman told him. The cabby 
said, ‘‘Such langwidge in front of a lady!”’ 
and closed the door. Gerald turned to Bet- 
tina. 

“Are you,”’ he demanded, “crossing with 
me on the Chicago at one o’clock today, or 
are you not?” 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES — 


While ogres grim were pie for him; 
He strewed the land with dead ones. 


When Merlin pulled his magic tricks 
Our hero sneered, ‘‘A greeny 

Could get that guy with half an eye. 
You otta see Houdini!” 


Said Launcelot: “‘ Brave warrior, what 
Has been your early training, 

That you are now so great a wow? 
I vow it takes explaining!”’ 


Said James H. Brown: ‘In Gotham Town 
I joust each day, I bet you, 

With busses, autos, ten-ton trucks; 
If you ain’t quick—they get you! 


“Your Giants—poor! They're amatoor, 
They do things in a dub way; 
Say, listen, pard, I'VE bucked a Guard 
At rush hour in the Subway! 


“Your dragons and your ogres—say, 
They’re meek and limp and waxy; 
I'VE bluffed the door man at the Ritz 
The Chauffeur of a Taxi; 


“T’VE made box-office clerks be good, 
I’VE bawled out swell Head Waiters, 
I’VE made the Janitor send steam 
Through ice-cold radiators! 


“T’m going back to New York Town 
Where life has more attraction, 
This Camelot is not so hot, 
I want a little Action!” 


And James H. Brown of Gotham Town, 
When these here words were spoken, 
Found he was not in Camelot, 
But that he had awoken! 
—Berton Braley. 
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“Tam not!”’ replied Bettina defiantly. 

“Then this,’’ said Gerald, assisting her 
out of the cab, “‘is the end.” 

And some three hours later he was stand- 
ing alone on the promenade deck of the 
steamship Chicago, watching the island of 
Manhattan fall gradually and inexorably 
astern. 

It may be noted that he remained on 
deck till the last tall landmark had disap- 
peared into the summer haze. 


Paris 


IS most agonizing moment came on the 

morning that he arrived in Paris, as he 
started to climb the stairs of his studio in 
the Rue Daguerre. 

He had dreamed many times of ascend- 
ing these stairs with Bettina, or of ascending 
them with the thought of seeing Bettina at 
the top of them. 

She—in his dream—would be waiting 
for him at the top of the stairs, just inside 
the door of the little hall that led into the 
studio proper. It was always a trifle shad- 
owy in this little entrance hall. He could 
imagine her standing like a beautiful ghost 
in the shadows, her auburn hair softly 
burning, her face a pale oval, blurred and 
sweet. So will a man sustain himself with 
unrealities, and torture himself with them 
too. 

He opened the door leading into the little 
hall, and there was his beautiful ghost, ex- 
actly as he had always seen her, with softly 
burning auburn hair, with blurred sweet 
face, with arms outstretched in lover’s 
greeting. 

“Darling!’’ said the beautiful ghost. 

She had spoken. She had said his name. 
Was he mad? Or 

“Bettina!’’ he cried, and springing for- 
ward took into his arms no unsatisfactory 
phantom, but living flesh that yielded to 
his embrace with a fervor more exquisite 
than all the pale delights of dreams. 

“Bettina! Sweetheart! How did it hap- 
pen? How on earth did you get here?”’ 


(Continued from Page 30) 
The Notary Public 


HERE frisky little affidavits frolic, 
Where solemn seals in silence sit in 
state, 
A race of martinetish, melancholic 
Pseudo dignitaries calmly wait; 
Apart, above our mundane life, they scorn to 
Gird their loins and tussle in the fray— 
Content are they with “Such and such is 
sworn to 
Before me on this twenty-second day.” 


Let Sons of Martha buckle on the armor 
And Sons of Mary ponder on the plan— 
The mendicant, the merchant and the farmer 
Must some day swear before this silent 
man, 
Who grinds no ax and pounds no pulsing 
tabor, 
Yet, acquiescent to the cosmic urge, 
Aiteniively attests their finished labor 
And drones at once his soporific dirge: 


“ Before me came this day, one Amos Whoosit, 
Who, to me known and known to me as 
well, 
Did show me this, requesting I peruse it, 
Whereas, wherefore, whereby, wherein I 
tell, 

Wherefore, whereas, wherein ad infinitum, 
I seal this pact, a witness at the troth; 
Your signatures, now, gentlemen, please 

write ’em, 
And raise your arms while I recite the 
oath.” 


O notary, sequestered, yei efficient, 
O Savant of Agreement, Will and Deed, 
Thy votary am I, thou wise, omniscient 
Reader of the Document and Screed. 
Let sage, philosopher and one who jazzes 
Give a tender thought to those who work 
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Harriet: “AQ, my mind is made up—I never want to see him again.” 


{ Listerine used as a mouth wash quickly overcomes halitosis (unpleasant breath). } 
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boyish nape of his neck, his face ruddy and 
genial. Sydney was playing the joyous host 
splendidly. Of the two men, he was, in spite 
of the mantling of soft fat at his diaphragm 
and under his jaw, the finer figure. Linda 
had time to be glad of that even asshe picked 
the Pobble, screaming for some unknown 
reason, from Cousin George’s embrace and 
handed her to Amartha in exchange for the 
tray of highball glasses. As she dropped 
cracked ice into them she stole proud 
glances at Jamie, standing so steady and 
erect, answering Cousin George’s questions. 
There was something in Jamie’s dark grav- 
ity, between the two big blond men, that 
struck her into her old mood of wonder that 
she could have borne this boy, this almost- 
man, with the something granite and 
enduring in him. Later the Pobble, se- 
raphically calm again, was coaxed to Cousin 
George’s knee opposite the hand that held 
the cocktail glass, and there acquitted her- 
self nobly, chanting, in her exquisite flute- 
like small voice, with the pronunciations 
cameo-clear, bits of rimes Linda had taught 
her, and with great effect, such as her name 
piece, The Pobble Who Had No Toes. 
Linda felt that must surely show Cousin 
George that her children’s education had 
not been neglected. 

Sydney stood with one arm about her as 
Cousin George turned to wave at them 
later from the slope, held the charming do- 
mestic picture as long as it could be seen. 
Then he pinched Linda’s cheek idly and 
sauntered inside to the highball tray. But 
Linda did not care. She stood watching 
the launch curve back to the gleaming 
yacht again, triumphant. For Cousin 
George had asked her, too, when he had 
asked Sydney to come on board the yacht 
that night for dinner. He had asked her 
especially, leaning to her eyes, patting her 
hand. Cousin Edith would be charmed to 
see her, he had said. ‘‘Chah-med”’ she 
murmured, drawing out her memory of his 
impressive accent. The launch reached the 
yacht side. Sydney, with an elaborate 
yawn, threw himself on the living-room 
couch. Jamie sat down on the porch and 
determinedly unlaced his shoes. Only 
Linda, tensed with the knowledge of the 
ordeal she must yet undergo, flew to her 
closet for the blue taffeta dress.. Somehow 
she must make it fit to be seen. 

Theafternoon moved forward softly, with 
something hushed and dreaming about 
it, or so it seemed to Linda. The sunny, 
windy silence of the key crept to her 
as it never had before, healing old scars. 
Sydney, lying flushed and handsome on the 
couch, seemed for the first time in years 
to be thinking thoughts that moved with 
hers. His eyes drifted casually to the Pob- 
ble, playing with a bit of blue rag. 

He said, out of nothing, ‘‘The kid would 
look great in a blue velvet coat.” 

Linda’s eyes filled with grateful tears. 
Then he thought there was a chance, and 
he was responding to it. 

The only thing that marred the dream- 
ing fullness of Linda’s afternoon was Jamie. 
She heard him calling her to the door while 
she was pressing Sydney’s half-forgotten 
dinner coat. There was an excited, eager 
inflection in his voice and she went reluc- 
tantly, fearing he had found some new bug. 
But it was only the gray, mild, shabby little 
man she had talked to in the bookshop in 
Miami. 

“‘Mothie, it’s Mr. Watkins,” Jamie said, 
his eyes snapping. “‘He’s come all the way 
down here just to see my tree, and what- 
ever else there is. Mothie, he’s the Mr. 
Watkins in the magazine, the one that 
knows all about tropic plants. He’s been 
everywhere—Borneo, Java, Brazil Ae 

Mr. Watkins smiled, a mild, deprecating 
smile, at Linda. 

“Hope I’m not going to be in your way, 
Mrs. Craddock. But your boy says he 
thinks there are some plants here worth 
seeing. I’ve a small boat that I can sleep 
in, but I’m wondering if—would it be too 
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SOLID MAHOGANY 


(Continued from Page 25) 


much to ask if—I mean, could I get a bite 
to eat somewhere occasionally?”’ 

Linda’s first impulse was to be very cool 
and very aloof, to send the man instantly 
about his business. What right had he to 
come here, on this day of all, encouraging 
Jamie in his unpleasant likings for dirty 
roots and things? And yet her own happi- 
ness was too new a thing to let her be harsh 
to anyone. After all, Jamie was so eager 
and the little man so harmless and mild. 
His brown eyes were as humble and unob- 
trusive as an old house dog’s. Linda found 
herself smiling at him reassuringly, as she 
smiled at Jamie. She was pleased, too, with 
the grateful gleam that answered her. 

‘I’m sorry we’ve no extra bed,” she said, 
and she hoped secretly that it was said 
with all the gracious superior dignity that 
Mrs. Sydney Craddock should show. “But 
it is kind of you to have come so far. Jamie, 
ask Amartha to see that Mr. Watkins has 
a good dinner. Anything she can do for 
him Only, Jamie darling, please, 
please don’t get too grubby and dirty in the 
jungle and please come home at six. You 
know’’—the pride simply would vibrate in 
her voice—‘‘father and I are dining with 
Cousin George on the yacht at half-past 
seven.” 

But if the afternoon was a sunny dream, 
the evening began as unbelievable splendor. 
She was tucked into the stern seat of the 
launch, with Sydney beside her, smooth 
and beautiful and distinguished in his black 
and white, and arrived on the polished deck 
planks of the yacht as breathless and shiny- 
eyed as a little girl at her first matinée. She 
was quite unconscious of herself as any- 
thing but spectator in all this glitter of fes- 
tivity. She could hardly imagine that she 
would really sit at that long table, winking 
with silver under the deck lights, where a 
white-coated steward was arranging roses. 
She could hardly believe it was really she 
to whom this frightening Cousin Edith was 
offering a cool long hand, cool as the light 
blue eyes in the rouged narrow face. Cousin 
Edith murmured words to her, words with- 
out emphasis or interest, that clicked like 
the crystals on her white chiffon dress. 
There was another woman beyond her, all 
one lithe, pinky shimmer, with bare shoul- 
ders and bobbed pinky-gold hair, who gave 
Linda the impression of having no features 
at all, but one wet red mouth. Beyond her 
again two men, Mr. Something and Mr. 
Something Else, were bright teeth and bald 
heads above cocktail glasses. Sydney, 
Cousin George, all of them, stamped into 
brilliance by the lights against the dark cur- 
tain of the night, made one gleaming stage 
picture to Linda. 

From her seat at Cousin George’s right 
she tried to watch everything—gleam, and 
suave color and movement of steward 
above the line of heads, to listen to every- 
thing—clink and guffaw and the high- 
pitched voices of the women, as she would 
have looked and listened at a three-ring 
circus. She ate food which she took with 
inward fright, but observantly still, from 
silver dishes that appeared at her startled 
elbow, worried about olive pits and the 
chronology of forks, and was acutely aware, 
beside her, of Cousin George’s low-voiced 
intimate remarks. 

Cousin George’s kindness was a safe 
place in a storm. Once or twice he laid his 
warm, fattish hand on her cool forearm, 
just where the blue taffeta sleeve ended, 
and she thrilled to the triumph of the idea 
that the head of the house of Craddock 
liked her. Even if she could not understand 
half the jokes the others screamed at, could 
only smile politely when Cousin Edith, 
amid shouts of laughter, leaned over and 
kissed Mr. Something on the mouth, she 
began presently to see herself, a small 
dark-blue figure, utterly out of place. But 
even then, with Cousin George’s approval, 
she could sit quietly among the careless 
bare shoulders, the knowing, indifferent 
eyes, and still feel, unchecked, the high tide 


of assurance and security within her. 
was accepted. 

After dinner, when the table had been 
cleared and deftly removed, when under 
one light a table was set up for bridge and 
by the other a phonograph gave out a 
sound of saxophones over the rushing 
watery noises alongside, Linda found that 
she was growing accustomed to the splen- 
dor of these smooth, careless, cold-eyed 
people. They were losing a little of their 
splendor for her. Her eyes could look coolly 
too. She could see that Cousin Edith’s 
selfish mouth had baggy lines at the corners 
in spite of the renewing lip stick; that Mrs. 
Ambury’s laughter was too loud, her eyes 
too roving and glassy; that the Mr. Some- 
thing Else had had unbecomingly too much 
to drink. Sydney, dealing at the bridge 
table, seemed very much in place here. The 
deepening smudges under his eyes were not 
so deep as the other men’s. He wore his 
dinner jacket, his loud laughter, and his 
repartee with a manner equal to their own. 
Linda saw him as one of them, one of the 
best of them, battered as she knew him ac- 
tually to be. She felt suddenly the awaken- 
ing of some new attitude to them all, an 
attitude she could hardly define, it was so 
unconscious, like an involuntary reaction 
from the vague beginnings of a bad smell. 

Cousin George interrupted that, his lips 
murmuring very near her ear. If she 
wouldn’t dance, then she must come for- 
ward with him and watch the moon rise. 
They must grow very much better ac- 
quainted. He handed her down the deck, 
past the awning posts, through the shad- 
ows of the bridge, as if she were something 
very valuable that he had just made him- 
self. She stood, conscious of his bulk by 
her shoulder, watching the moon swell like 
a great gold doubloon softly out of the inky 
sea, touch the edges of everything with 
young gold and quicksilver, toss chuckling 
handfuls of gold coins into the swirling 
water. Cousin George’s hand was very 
close and hot on her elbow. 

Very soon after that she knew Cousin 
George was going to kiss her, and it was 
not to be a cousinly sort of kiss. Cousin 
George’s elegant gray goatee was moving 
nearer. His bald head smelled nicely of 
verbena soap. She knew his lips would be 
thin and wet. When she came to that con- 
clusion, in spite of a half fear that she would 


_ make him angry, she moved off, just from 


under his chin—moved with deft delibera- 
tion, with a little air of dignity. Then she 
stood as she had been standing, gazing out 
at the moon with one hand on the rail, as 
if quite unconscious of any happening. A 
thread of pulse twitched in her throat. She 
knew he was hesitating there behind her. 
Oh, she couldn’t afford to make him angry! 
Then his voice purred in her ear: 

“You lovely proud little thing. You act 
as if you were afraid I’d bite you. Why 
shouldn’t your old cousin kiss you, pretty 
Linda, on a night like this?” 

“‘T think I don’t care to be kissed,’’ Linda 
said in a little flutelike voice that sounded 
to her just like the Pobble’s best. 

“Silly—oh, silly little girl!’’ Cousin 
George’s voice liked this game. ‘‘ Why not 
be happy? Everybody else is. Look!’ 

Linda looked where he pointed. At the 
opposite rail two figures were kissing—a 
long, rigid kiss. Linda recognized the pinky 
glitter of Mrs. Ambury’s dress. The man, 
in the half light, looking marvelously ro- 
mantic, was Sydney. Linda drew her glance 
away with a little shiver of distaste. It was 
nothing to her that Sydney enjoyed kissing 
Mrs. Ambury. It was only that—oh, it was 
so cheap, and common and vulgar; it was 
so utterly beneath the whole Craddock 
tradition. She remembered what that stood 
for, if they did not. She cared, if they did 
not. And yet, after all, what business was 
it of hers? There was only one thing she 
wanted of any of them. She turned and 
looked squarely up into Cousin George’s 
hovering glance. 


She | 
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things of theearth? Jamie knowsit. Jamie 
feeds deep on it, on the things this tree 
stands for. Feel how its trunk is great with 
the strength of the earth. See how its 
leaves grow true and clean because of the 
sun. Why, don’t you realize, aside from the 
fundamental philosophy of it, that Jamie’s 
little nursery of seedlings from this one tree 
alone would support you all comfortably, 
without fishing? It would give Jamie all 
the sound education he will want later.’’ 

“Why—why, no!’’ Linda for one mo- 
ment was startled out of her fixed dream. 
“Tt would? But what kind of tree is it?” 

“Tt’s a mahogany.” 

“Mahogany? You mean solid mahog- 
any—what they make all the old-fashioned 
furniture out of?” 

“The very same. The aristocrat of all 
the tropic trees, furniture or no furniture. 
And this is the finest specimen I have seen 
on the keys anywhere. True mahogany, as 
good as all the Jamaican mahogany that 
was ever grown—and not just for furni- 
ture—for cities. Over there on the main- 
land of Florida they are just beginning to 
realize the value of mahogany for great 
avenues and boulevards. They make the 
most magnificent avenue tree in the world 
for the tropics. Healthy seedlings, such as 
Jamie has in his nursery, are worth anything 
hewants toask. Don’t youseea little what 
you would be taking from him? Don’t you 
see di 

“There is no use whatever in our dis- 
cussing this,’’ Linda said abruptly, jerking 
her hand away from the trunk as if it had 
burned her. “I will not have Jamie brought 
up like this. It is completely decided. We 
leave here as soon as it can be arranged.” 
And she passed him with her breath coming 
hard through inflated nostrils and went into 
the house. 

But her happy morning was blighted. 
Feverishly, she began hoping for the return 
of the yacht. She needed its white elegance 
there on the water to make her resolution 
less defiant. And then suddenly, just after 
four o’clock, there it was, rounding the 
point of Cocolobo, moving graciously to its 
mooring. Cousin George and Sydney 
waved regally from the deck. Linda’s hap- 
piness burned with new exultation. The 
sight of that yacht must surely convince 
Mr. Watkins of his errors She called Jamie 
from the garden rather sharply, made him 
wash and change his clothes. She was 
angry at his silent look of absorption. 

“Jamie,” she said curtly, “I don’t want 
you to be around that Mr. Watkins so 
much.” 

“‘Oh, mothie’”’—he dropped a shoe and 
turned on her, swallowing with inarticulate 
emotion—‘‘ Mr. Watkins says i 

“JT don’t care to hear what Mr. Watkins 
says, now or at any other time, James,”’ she 
said, and hardened her heart to his look of 
shocked hurt. ‘And please see that you 
are more cordial to Cousin George. We 
can’t be grateful enough for what he is 
doing for us.” 

““What is he doing for us?”’ Jamie asked. 

“T can’t tell you now, Jamie. Father will 
tell us all about it shortly.” 

Linda hurried to the porch, a little flurried 
with Jamie’s cool glance. 

But if she had expected anything from 
Sydney, she did not get it. He patted 
her shoulder idly and went on into the 
bedroom. His face was careless and un- 
readable, but a flush showed he had been 
drinking and the sullen lines about his 
mouth told her that it would do her no good 
to ask anything. 

“T’m going over to Cocolobo for dinner 
with George,” he said over his shoulder. 
“Told me to tell you he’d like to have you, 
but he’s letting the crew have the evening 
off and we’re talking business. If you hear 
the men getting drunk over on Cesar’s 
Rock, keep calm. The bootleg boat is in 
and George says he owes them one drunk 
anyway.’’ And then, as a grudging con- 
cession, ‘ You made a hit with ol’ George all 
right. But for heaven’s sake don’t be so 
stiff with him. He isn’t used to it. Ol’ 
George can generally get what he wants 
when he wants it.” 
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“Ts he so awfully rich?”’ Linda asked, 
impressed. 

“George rich?””, Sydney’s abrupt laugh 
was halted as he turned and threw her a 
look she was totally unable to read. “Oh, I 
don’t know. He’s lost a lot on the races 
and one thing and another.” 

“But the yacht ——” 

“Oh, he just got that in trade from a 
man. Costs a whale of a lot to run and a 
boat that size is a drug on the market. I 
told him he was a fool to take it, but maybe 
he can get rid of it some other way.” 

“But—but he said that he was going to 
fix it so that you and he e 

“Oh, for the love of Mike!’”’ Sydney’s 
brief moment of amiability was over. He 
slammed his brushes down and reached for 
his coat. “ Always poking and whining and 
stewing about something. I said we’re 
talking that over tonight, didn’t I? You'll 
know soon enough. Can’t you women ever 
let a thing alone?” 

Linda watched him plunge down the 
path again, clinging desperately to the 
sense of what he had said, not to the feeling 
of suspicious fear his manner gave her. 
Then she went in to give the Pobble her 
supper and teach her A Birdie With a 
Yellow Bill, with grim determination. 

But when the dark had come, and with it 
an uneasy wind threshing at the seaway, 
with a rampart of Gulf cloud walling off the 
moon and cloud drift blotting out the stars, 
Linda found that she was at too high a 
tension to stay in the house. She left Jamie 
rebellious over a book under the lamp and 
moved out-of-doors. There was a moment 
when she paused under the mahogany tree, 
trying not to think what Mr. Watkins had 
said about it. She resented even knowing 
its name. But as she stood there under it, 
it suddenly seemed to her beautiful, with a 
beauty she had never believed possible of 
anything that had just grown, that did not 
cost anything. She let its glimmering dark 
cool her before she was conscious of it. 
But then the old resentment burned again 
within her and she moved angrily down the 
slope in the full shadow of the vast night, 
drawn to the wharf. 

The yacht was what she sought; the 
yacht, faintly illumined by a deck light or 
two, across the black water. That was the 
sort of beauty she wanted, elegant, aloof, 
expensive. The ghostly white of its lines 
called to her and soothed her. 

Evidently the crew was already on 
Cesar’s Rock, taking advantage of holiday. 
She heard one long windy howl from that 
direction, and quarreling voices. The yacht 
looked empty, chafing at its moorings. Be- 
yond, at the clubhouse, the dark was broken 
with gayer lights. Linda steadied herself 
with imagining George and Sydney there, 
talking earnestly, making millions. But 
always her tired mind came back, even 
from that encouraging picture, to rest upon 
the glimmering loveliness of the yacht. 
Ghostlike in the faint light, its slender 
spars only touched once with blue from the 
riding lantern, its green starboard light 
pricking the black water with one quivering 
exclamation point of color, it seemed the 
very sign and symbol of everything that she 
had craved for her children, no matter how 
vaguely. It spelled dignified riches and 
worthy leisure, poise and superiority and 
beautiful gracious living. Its loveliness was 
everything fine and good she had wanted to 
shape for them out of the ugly chaos of 
existence. 

It was not until she had stared at it for 
fully five minutes that she saw there was 
something queer about one porthole. It 
was as if something had flickered there 
and had been withdrawn. Then it came 
again, something bright, something grow- 
ing brighter. A whitish vapor, tinged green- 
ish as it blew by the green light, issued from 
it. Suddenly the porthole showed one 
round patch of yellowy light that dropped 
a yellow splinter on the murky waters in 
reflection. It was a wrong sort of light— 
wrong and urgent and out of place. Then 
she knew that it was fire. 

Linda was running up the slope again 
before she could put it in words. She stood 
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and screamed for Jamie. She heard the 
screen door bang. 

“Go for Willie and Mr. Watkins!” she 
called. “The yacht’s afire.”” And she ran 
back to the wharf. Another porthole 
quivered into flame. 

Below the long ladder to the water the 
clumsy rowboat bumped. Linda saw the 
inky water swirling about it as she scram- 
bled in, felt it sucking and knocking below 
the floor boards under her feet as she 
fumbled for the oars. The force of the tide 
caught her bow even as she loosened the 
rope, jerked and twisted one oar blade even 
as she stabbed the water with it. Against 
that sullen pressure she could only barely 
keep the heavy boat pointing to-the yacht’s 
lights, and that took every ounce of will 
and passion she had. The chuckling whirl- 
pools yanked at the muscles of her arms 
and back. Only inch by painful inch could 
she widen the watery strip between the 
stern and the shadow of the wharf. And 
yet, although this black water that she 
fought was her most vivid terror, all that 
her mind held actively was the thought of 
that white loveliness burning up. When she 
could glance hastily over her shoulder, it 
was arelief to see it still there although the 
first porthole was now a bright cherry red. 

The moisture gathered on her bitten 
upper lip. She felt it at the roots of her 
blowing hair. Her hands burned with the 
roughness of the heavy oar handles. When 
the oars caught the weight of the water 
it required the full shuddering weight of 
her body to make them move. And yet in 
spite of that, ‘Fire’ was her only con- 
scious thought. 

Halfway across there was a relaxing in 
the vicious weight of the black water; a 
current seemed to be sweeping her cross- 
wise, but nearer, the yacht’s pale bulk. 
Feeling the advantage, she fought with a 
growing sense of power, knew a sort of 
triumph in spite of her aching arms, felt 
beneath her horror of the blackness a little 
flush of pride lifting. 

She would get there, she would get there 
yet—but oh, oh, fire! 

Then, before she realized it, her bow 
struck glancingly the yacht’s side, bumped 
and banged and scraped along it, carried by 
the gurgling water, until she stood up and 
caught, in one frantic stretch and jerk, an 
upright of the landing ladder. Then the 
boat somehow was tied and she on deck, 
shaking. 

The smell of smoke was strongest in the 
companionway. She climbed down it, peer- 
ing through the pitch blackness of the 
yacht’s interior, stood for a moment, feeling 
the living motions of a ship in a tideway, 
little muffled swayings and givings, little 
creakings. But the smoke was there. Grop- 
ing forward, she felt the chair backs, the 
tables, of the elaborate cabin, tried to re- 
member, from the brief glimpse she had had 
before, its arrangement. At the forward 
end there was a door. Under it ran a crack 
of yellow light. She flung herself at the 
door, forced it open. 

The glare of light, the hot breath of 
flame, terrified her for a moment. Yet al- 
though she shrank, she still kept herself in 
the doorway. The flames were pouring up- 
ward from the galley door and a little rip- 
pling line of fire was crawling forward along 
the passageway. It followed and clung and 
flared where what looked to be old rags 
were wadded into the angle of the wall and 
the floor, a line whose unburning end 
reached forward into shadow. The draft 
from the door made the flame roar and leap 
higher, ribbons and rags of light blowing 
from the galley door and hissing at her. The 
smoke swooped down upon her, choking 
and smarting. She had to slam the door 
behind her, pull her panicky mind into 
some sort of consecutive thought. That 
was oil burning in there—oil from the 
stove. It was oil on the rags. She knew 
about oil fires. The burning line of rags led 
forward to the engines and there was oil in 
the engines, and gasoline. There were tanks 
of gasoline in the bow. In a flash she re- 
membered hearing someone say that. If 
the fire got that far 
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With a long shudder, in which her mind 
suddenly snapped into a tremendous sense 
of power, she stooped in the dark and 
fumbled on the floor. There had been 
rugs—she found a corner of one, jerked 
heavily so that two chairs in the dark top- 
pled and crashed, and with the rug in her 
hand opened the door, closed it behind her 
and crept forward to the burning rags. The 
heat was all about her, beating back her 
breath. The floor was warm to her touch. 
But she dragged the rug forward, doubled, 
until with it she could muffle the small 
flames. She pounded the rug down on 
them with her hands desperately, pounded 
until the creeping light was darkened. Then 
she left the rug there and, still crouching, 
looked about her through the smudge. The 
flames were pouring upward through the 
doorway from above the stove and the sink, 
eating at the woodwork. The whole com- 
partment of the galley boiled with sooty 
smoke and leaping flashes of fire. Salt— 
if she could only find a bag of salt, anything 
to smother with. And then her eye fell on 
the long brass cylinder of a fire extinguisher. 

When Linda at last stumbled up the 
companionway to the sweet outer air, her 
eyebrows were singed, her eyes burned, 
her hands ached and smarted, but the fire 
was dead behind her. She had left not one 
smoldering ember of oily rags, not one 
creeping spark in woodwork. The charred 
galley reeked of dead soot. She was con- 
scious of a great triumph and a great fatigue. 
On deck, under the light, she stood a mo- 
ment brushing her hands vaguely over her 
hair, breathing deep the salt wet wind, 
soothing her aching eyes with the thick, 
enormous dark. 

Then someone swore at the landing lad- 
der. Feet, hastily ascending, stumbled up 
it. Linda stared stupidly into the inflamed 
face of Sydney, with Cousin George’s bald 
head following him on deck. 

“What the—Linda, what are you doing 
here?” Sydney had already had too much 
to drink. 

“It was afire, Sydney. I got here just in 
time. It would have burned the yacht. 
But I put it out.” 

“You—put it out?’ Sydney’s face, 
under his disordered hair, went a mottled 
purple. Why was he staring at her so 
stupidly? ‘‘You put it out?” 

Cousin George, standing beside him, also 
stared at her, stared at her through his 
thick lenses with heavy-lidded eyes that 
were hard and angry. When he spoke, all 
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“Very possibly,’ said Marilla. She need 
not have been sarcastic, for I had been in 
the business less than a month. 

Jeremy’s work in the box department 
consisted in pasting together the corners of 
the Christmas-gift boxes. On the second 
day he pasted more corners than anyone in 
the department. The work was monoto- 
nous; nevertheless it was considered not 
undesirable, for sinceit required no thought, 
employes were free to talk and even to sing 
in time to the slow clacking of machinery. 
Jeremy took no part in the hilarity, and 
finally the girl at the machine next to his 
spoke of it. 

“Why doncha sing?”’ she asked. 

“T can’t sing,” said Jeremy. 

“Cancha talk neither?”’ 

“T don’t talk,” said Jeremy, ‘‘while I 
work.” 

There was a great deal of laughter. 

‘“Whatser matter? Somethin’ the mat- 
ter withya jaw?” 

Jeremy pasted a whole box before he an- 
swered. 

“T think it’s better,’’ he said then, “‘to 
use the upper part of my head instead of 
the lower.”’ 

They laughed then louder than ever. 

“Fat chance you got to use ya head 
here.”’ 

“Whatya thinkya goin’ to discover— 
a fifth corner?”’ 
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his suave inflections had given way to a 
tight-lipped sort of snarl. 

“That comes of not telling her, Syd, you 
fool. It’s your fault. Now we'll have to do 
it all over again.” 

Sydney raised a fist at her. ~ 

“You infernal meddler, you!”’ he said. 
““What did you want to do a thing like this 
for? Weren’t you crazy for the money? 
Haven’t you been whining to get away from 
this hole? Why do you act like an idiot?” 

“You mean’’—Linda’s lips were stiff 
under the sudden impact of knowledge— 
“those oiled rags? You mean you wanted 
the boat to burn? You mean you set it for 
the insurance?” 

George turned on her. 

“Aw, shut up, can’t you? You needn’t 
shriek it. Syd’s right. You ought to’ve 
guessed. Where’d you think the money 
was coming from?”’ 

“Then you—then you’re both—like that? 
You’re both—Craddocks, and you’d do a 
thing like that?” 

Linda’s breath was coming so painfully 
she pressed her hands to her breast to stop 
it, staring from one to the other. Sydney 
had slumped into a chair. George turned 
on her from the companionway. 

“Shut up, I tell you! I’m going down 
to see how far it got. Maybe we can start 
it again without anybody knowing. The 
crew’s dead drunk and I sent the Cocolobo 
steward to bed. Come on, Syd.” 

For one long quivering moment Linda 
felt her dream world crash and whirl around 
her. The money had to come this way if it 
came at all. She had to have the money. 
She had to. Even if it meant being a 
criminal, even if it meant that the chil- 
dren But then something she had 
won out of the fire and the black water, 
something deep and permanent rose slowly, 
calmly, surely within her. She jerked up 
her head. 

“Don’t you dare to move a foot, either 
of you!” she said, and the new metal of her 
voice brought them both around, staring. 
“You're not going to burn this boat. I 
won’t let you. I won’t have it, I tell you! 
I won’t have it! I won’t have my husband 
a sneak and a criminal. I won’t have you 
disgracing the name you bear. I’d rather 
go without everything than to have you do 
that. I know you set that fire. I saw the 
rags. And if you don’t quit, I’ll tell.’ 

The face that Sydney Craddock turned 
to his wife, defying him under the deck 
light, was a mask of white ferocity. 
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Jeremy pasted another box. 

“Tf you pick up one box,”’ he remarked 
mildly, “‘while you’re laying down the one 
you’ve finished, you get more done. Then 
you get more pay.” 

“Ya know,” said the girl beside him 
after a little, snapping her gum reflec- 
tively—‘“‘ ya know there might be somethin’ 
in what the guy says, at that.” 

At the end of the second week produc- 
tion in the box department was increased 15 
per cent, and they sent a man up from the 
efficiency department to find out about it. 
They transferred Jay Smith to the inspec- 
tion room. 

It was that very day that Jeremy walked 
in unannounced and spoke to Ann Devon. 
He had met Ann already; I introduced 
them one day in my office. Ann had come 
in first, and she looked so cool and sweet in 
her straight green linen dress, with its little 
girl’s round collar under her soft chin, that 
I couldn’t resist stopping her to ask if she 
had decided to marry Mr. Amidown or Mr. 
Bridges. 

“When I am engaged,’ said she, as 
sweet and cool as ever, “‘you’ll certainly be 
the first to know it.”’ 

Just then Jeremy came by. 

“Oh, Mr.—Smith,” I called to him. 
“This is the young lady you were asking 
me about. Miss Devon, may I introduce 
Mr. Smith, the janitor?’”’ 
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“Oh, you will, will you?” hy 
moved toward her deliberate 
her face whiten. George, 
grinned sourly. 

“Shut her mouth, Syd,” h 
on long cat feet, moved nea 

“Tell, will you?” he g 
guess not!” 

And then, just as Linda’s lip 
scream, a quiet but so 
voice came to them from 
alongside. 

“Mrs. Craddock,”’ it said 
ing for you at the ladder. 

Sydney stopped short. 7 
his shoulders and lit a cigarette, 

“Shut up, Syd,” he said under} 
“There’s a man there.” 

“Mrs. Craddock,” the voice e 
insistently, “‘are you ready? § 
you down the ladder? _ It’s Watk 

Linda’s blood surged back to he 
a warm, vivifying tide. ez 

“T’ll be right there, Mr. Watki 
you,” she called, her eyes fixed on 
“I’m just saying good-by to my 
He’s going on a long trip with hi 
Still looking at them, she moved ¢ 
rail. “A long trip,’’ she repeated 
by, Sydney.” | 

“You never said a truer wor 
life,’ he muttered. “I’m throu 
about it, George?”’ | 

“Let’s go,’ George said indiffe, 
don’t see how you stood it this lo) 
do better with me. Alice Am} 
three million coming to her after 

Linda walked down the ladder ai 
calmly into Willie Penney’s . 
with her hand light and steady in 
kins’ guiding palm. Jamie wasa 
the stern, an excited, breathles 
For one instant she feared what 
have heard. For one instant ; 
dreadfully the new loneliness that 
upon her. And then when tha 
was over, all her fear had gone f 
all her fears. She smiled serenely 
in the dark, drawing the Domi, 

‘“‘Let’s go home, honey,” she s: 
“Let’s go home. Let’s go out a 
your tree again. It’s a—it’s beat! 
it? Solid mahogany. Think of it 
never knew! There’s nothing | 
aristocratic than solid mahogan} 
Mr. Watkins?” 5 

Between her and the distant lir 
against a dim starlight, she saw 
kins inscrutably nod his head. _ 
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But Jeremy never said a wi 
bowed and held the door oper 
Devon to go out. > 
This time, though, it was 
I heard about it from one of the 
Jeremy marched into her cubby 
to Bailey Bridges’ office as bold a 
some business there. He stoppé) 
of her desk. a 
“You ought not to be here, 
Ann Devon lifted a littl 
full of surprise and disapprov 
‘ec Why? ” 7 
“Because I say so,” said J 
he marched again. 
“The boy’s getting uppis 
when I told her about it. 
He was, too. Only the ot 
I happened to be stopping 
study door where Marilla an 
I heard him say quite loudly 
“You’re wrong. This is the 
it.” It takes a brave man any 
Marilla that she is mistaken. 
Jay Smith began his wor 
tion room on a Monday. 
barrel inspection, but he did its 
accurately that a week later 


demanding matter. | 
spected more points than Timo! 
who had worked at the same 
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TATISTICS show that flying sparks 
landing on combustible roofs cause a 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
years and might be heard at any hour brag- 
ging that no one ever matched him. There 
was a great uproar over it; they had all 
Jeremy’s points reinspected to see if he had 
missed anything, and he had not. 
“How do you do it?” asked the man 


| from the efficiency department. 


“T don’t talk,” said Jeremy. ‘“‘I inspect. 
Will you step out of my light, please?”’ 

They made him supervisor of his table 
first, and afterward of the room. At the 
end of the next month they made him de- 
partment foreman. 

You would think that all this would have 
made trouble with the other workers, but it 
never did, because Jeremy himself was so 
inoffensive. He had a way of smiling at 
people, a slow, wide, appealing sort of grin, 
that straightened out more difficulties than 
any amount of explanation. The fact was 
that in this department things had been at 
a loose end, and though most of the people 
cared little for production, they were paid, 
you understand, by the piece. A remark 
that Jeremy made once—“If you have 
something to say, say it. Otherwise silence 
is golden. The gold is in your pay enve- 
lope’’—was handed on from one to another 
until everyone in the department knew it. 
Sometimes at noon people from other de- 
partments came in to talk to Jeremy. 

Jay Smith began to be heard of all 
through the factory. Finally he was heard 
of in the offices and by Lawrence Amidown 
and Bailey Bridges. They went down be- 
hind the cut cabinet in the printing de- 
partment the way they did when they had 
something to talk over. One of the printer’s 
Satans was working on the other side just 
where a drawer had been pulled out. 

“This Jay Smith, now,” said Bridges. 
“‘He’s getting too big for his shoes or his hat 
or something. Inspection won’t hold him 
long. First we know he’ll be in one of the 
office departments.” 

“Efficiency department, I suppose.” 

“Yes. And the next thing he’ll be round 
telling us not to talk to our secretaries; 
and the thing after that, the Old Man will 
hear of it and there’ll be hell to pay.” 

For a little there was golden silence. 

“T tell you,” Amidown said finally. 
“We'll get him transferred to your depart- 
ment—sales.” 

“Mine! Mine! I don’t want him.” 

“Listen here,’’? said Amidown again. 
“‘T’ve got the dope. The man’s an oyster— 
dumb. Can’t get a word out of him without 
drilling. That may be all right in point in- 
spection, but it won’t go far in salesman- 
ship. He’ll fall down on his sales. That 
way we'll be rid of him.” 

““H’m!” said Marilla when I told her. 
But when she told Jeremy he did not say 
anything. 

The next day he was transferred to the 


| sales department. 


After that first time Jeremy appeared 
every now and then in Ann Devon’s office. 
He used to come in very straight and grave 
and unhesitating, and so businesslike that 
no one would have thought of questioning 
his business. At first Ann Devon was 
rather amused. After that she was not 
quite sure whether to be amused or angry 
or both. He came in the afternoon of his 
transfer to the sales department. 

“‘T’d like to have you go to walk with me 
at five o’clock,”’ he said. 

“T can’t,”’ said Miss Devon shortly. She 
pushed back the typewriter carriage and 
held her hands ready to begin the next line. 

““Can’t what?” inquired Jeremy. ‘‘Go— 
or walk?” 

ce Gor 

The pink came up in Miss Devon’s 
cheeks. She was definitely angry now, but 
her anger had the curious effect of making 
her want to laugh. 

‘“ Why? ” 

“T’ve got to work. If you want to know, 
I’ve already refused invitations for tonight 
from Mr. Amidown and Mr. Bridges.”’ 

“Tf you’re not going with them,”’ said 
Jeremy, ‘‘then you can go with me.” 

“But I tell you I won’t be ready at five 
o’clock. I’ve got to work—overtime.”’ 
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“T could come at 5:15,” 
you’ll be ready then.” 

swlewon.treek y 

“T could come at 5:30,” said Jeremy. 

“But 

“All right,” said Jeremy. ‘At 5:30.” 

Ann Devon said to the filing clerk, who 
was waiting for her letters, that she thought 
it would be easier to go with Mr. Smith 
than to stop to argue with him. 

In the sales department Jeremy did 
neither very well nor very badly. To be 
sure, he made a slogan widely used in the 
fall campaign: 


said Jeremy, “‘if 


It writes all right. 
It’s tight all right. 
You buy it right, all right. 


But his own sales were inconspicuous. 
Before a customer he did little save to lay 
out a pen, and perhaps repeat his slogan— 
and smile. His smile was less flashing than 
Amidown’s, less beguiling than Bridges’, 
but it had an honest, dependable quality in 
it like the goods he represented. Custom- 
ers bought, but they did not buy largely. 

“‘He’s falling down,”’ Bridges said. ‘‘ But 
he hasn’t fallen flat yet.” 

Amidown looked at the list of customers 
Jay Smith had handled. 

“He hasn’t had a chance to fall flat,”’ he 
said. “‘That crowd would buy just so much, 
anyway, if you sent the bundle boy.” 
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HIS was the way matters stood when 

Gaston McDonald visited the Peerless 
Pen and Penpoint Company in October. 
Gaston McDonald had a shock of red hair 
from the Scotch part of his ancestry and 
quick black eyes from the French part, and 
he had the violent temper that went with 
both of them. He was the head of the 
Better Penmanship League of America, 
and there was a project on foot for the use 
in league activities of a uniform type of pen 
handled direct through an American manu- 
facturer. The Peerless Pen and Penpoint, 
of course, was in the running, and if they 
landed Gaston McDonald’s contract it 
would be the biggest single thing that had 
ever happened to the company. 

The whole factory was put in order for 
his coming until you would have thought 
we were getting ready for a state inspector, 
and Alexander Smythe went on a business 
trip to Buffalo two days early to be back 
for the event. You could have knocked me 
over with a piece of boiled macaroni when 
the telegraph boy told me that Gaston 
McDonald had changed his plans and’‘would 
be there next morning. 

Naturally, they wired at once to Alex- 
ander Smythe, but it seemed unlikely that 
he could be back in time. He sent four 
pages of telegraph paper full of instruc- 
tions. Amidown and Bridges were to do 
the honors. Show him the plant. Take him 
up to the front office and dig in. Nail him. 
He trusted them to do it. 

The next morning Gaston McDonald 
came. I was so excited that I could hardly 
eat the box of chocolates that Amidown had 
given me, and when two or three times I 
caught sight of them, with Amidown and 
Bridges each holding on to one of McDon- 
ald’s arms and talking to him, I was too 
wrought up to understand a word. When 
finally they went upstairs to the front office 
I left a couple of mail boys to take time for 
me and slipped up to visit Alexander 
Smythe’s secretary. Her office opens into 
his and the door has a crack round it. She 
was out, but I sat down a minute to rest 
myself and it happened that I heard a good 
deal of what went on inside. 

No one could have talked more or better 
than Amidown and Bridges. Bridges took 
a whole pen to pieces and demonstrated the 
strength of every part; and Amidown put 
it back together again and demonstrated 
how the whole thing was done. They threw 
the pen on the floor to show that it would 
not break. They filled it to show how 
much it held. They emptied it to show the 
automatic flow check. Amidown wrote 
with it. Bridges wrote with it. They made 
McDonald write with it. Nevertheless, 


after a little I could see 
not going entirely well, 
“Uh,” McDonald kept 
And that was all he would 
“But it writes all right,” J 
minded him. | 
“But it’s tight all oan 
“But you buy it right, ‘all 
“But you buy it right, all ri 
And just then was when th 
happen. There had been som 
voices, practically whispers 
not understand, and silence: 
the silence came a great ¢ 
being knocked over, and 
ald’s voice, shouting ma¢ 
“You're crooks!” he 
you! First you talk me 
dumb and dizzy, till I y 
pen at any price, and the 
crooked proposition like 
your rake-off, that’s all y 
that’s the kind of company 
I’m through!” 
“e But _ eee 
But 
““When I say I’m through, } 
shouted Gaston McDonald 
the door flew open. 
None of them even looke 


about setting themselvesr 
the right pen to write with 
“Let go!’’ shouted Mc 
still! Be quiet!” 
And I believe you could} 
all the way from the mai 
molding room. 
I rushed into the fron 
out the window to see y 
a minute Gaston McDo 
rushed off up the street 
feet at each step so har 
lieve it dust puffed up out of 
ment. Amidown and ra ah 
But in another minute out 
bareheaded. , | 
“There!’’ I cried, and poir 
And at that Jeremy jum 
Uncle Alexander’s car that th 
to take McDonald out to lu 
appeared in a cloud of dusi 
McDonald could make with; 
ing. 
“IT wonder what Alexande 
say to that.” 
It was some time after 
still leaning out the win 
I had said the same thi 
was what I did wonder. — 
“Say to what?” asked a 
hind me. 
You could have kno 
window with a piece of b 
fact, what with having wrij 
until my feet left the floor, ! 
dow’s having slipped down v! 
between the sash and me wail 
it had been, I thought I shou} 
way. And then someone gi? 
backward, and I turned rou} 
Alexander Smythe himself. | 
Jeremy, a little, about the ® 
but grimmer-looking, with Ii 
hair and eyebrows. 
I thought I might as well: 
tell him as anybody. 
‘Well, he’s gone,” I said. 
““Who’s gone?”’ 
“Gaston McDonald.” 
I thought the man was go} 
“Don’t worry,” I said. } 
gone after him.” 
“Get my car,” cried 5? 
catch them. That car can ca’ 
“That car’s the one Jay ©) 
in,’ Iisaid. 
I thought then he was & 
anyway. 
“And who is Jay Smith? 
I am a discreet vo 
tell him. ; 
““He’s a young man in 1 the 
ment,”’ I said. 
Nevertheless, I thought } 
chance to let him know 4 
(Continued on Pag 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

after making it plain that he could not 
catch them then anyway, I told him about 
Jay Smith’s being a janitor, and about his 
being in the box department, and about 
his being in the inspection room and about 
his transfer tosales. I told him that he never 
wasted any time talking, and that was how 
he got on. I told him that he believed in 
quality, not quantity, in what he said; like 
Lincoln when he made the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress that people learn now, though they 
never learn Everett’s speech given at the 
same time that took two hours to deliver; 
and like Coolidge when he made the speech 
to the Massachusetts Senate in 1915 that 
had only forty-two words in it—and now 
he is President. Then I went back and told 
him about Marilla, and how she would 
not hold the ladder, and how I was his 
timekeeper at fifteen dollars a week. And 
I told him about Amidown and Bridges and 
everything they had done since I came 
there and everything that had happened 
in his office that afternoon. 

“The hell you say!”’ he cried. 

Of course I had not said anything of 
the kind, and I told him so. 

“Tt’s the only thing then,’’ said Alexan- 
der Smythe—whatever he meant by that. 


Jeremy overtook McDonald at the sec- 
ond corner and slowed the car to the curb. 

“Ride?” asked Jeremy. 

““When’s the next train to New York?” 
McDonald’s face was so red that it made 
his hair look pale and ginger-colored. 

“Tomorrow,” said Jeremy softly. “‘One 
just gone.”” And then—‘‘Get in. I’ll catch 
it at Sillsbury.” 

For the first twenty miles neither spoke, 
and in the end it was McDonald who broke 
the silence. 

“Crooks,” he said. 

“Fact,” said Jeremy. 

McDonald said then everything that he 
thought about Amidown and Bridges, sepa- 
rately and together. It took him forty-five 
miles to do it, and it relieved him a great 
deal. When he had quite finished, Jeremy 
nodded. 

“That’s right,” he said. 

Twenty miles more skipped over the 
speedometer. Then Jeremy took from his 
pocket a small battered black object and 
laid it on Gaston McDonald’s knee. 

“Pen,” he said mildly. 

For a minute it seemed as if McDonald 
might be going to throw the pen out the 
window, but in the end he did not. And at 
last Jeremy spoke again. 

“Good pen,” he murmured. ‘Mine. 
Uncle gave it to me. Used it ten years. 
School. War. College. Saved my life once. 
Bullet. Made a dent.” 

He turned it over and pointed. There 
was an appreciable pause. 

“‘Peerless,”’ said Jeremy softly. 

“But even suppose it will wear forever,” 
McDonald was saying as they slid into the 
outskirts of Sillsbury, ‘Show do I know it 
will work?”’ 

“You might try it on a contract,” Jeremy 
suggested. ‘If it wouldn’t work, there’d 
be nothing lost. You wouldn’t have signed 
anything.” 


I had no sooner finished what I was say- 
ing to Alexander Smythe than everything 
began to happen at once. He sent for 
Amidown and fired him. He sent for 
Bridges and fired him too. He had up the 
employment manager and talked with him 
about Jay Smith. He had up the head 
janitor and the girl from Machine Nineteen 
in the box department, and Timothy Pee- 
bles and the efficiency expert. He sent off 
several men in search of Gaston McDonald. 
He sent off several telegrams. He threw 
the inkpot at the office boy because he was 
not quick enough. Smythe was a man of 
tremendous energy. 

No one saw Jeremy come back. He left 
the car at his uncle’s house and slipped in 
through the shipping room. The first that 
anyone knew of it, Gaston McDonald’s 
contract, rather shaky from having been 
| written in the car, but unblotted—having 
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been written with a Peerless—came up to 
Alexander Smythe through the office mail. 
When he realized what it was, he was like a 
wild man. If there had been uproar before, 
now there was tumult. 

“Call a mass meeting!”’ he cried. 
Jay Smith!” 

I began to be frightened. And when they 
came back and said that Jay Smith could 
not be found, I was relieved. But nothing 
stopped Alexander Smythe once he was 
started. 

“Call the meeting just the same,’’ he 
said. “I’ll begin, and you can find Jay 
Smith and bring him in.” 

Mass meetings were held at the Peerless 
plant on rare magnificent occasions, and 
they were events. Alexander Smythe said 
they kept up the workers’ morale, and I 
guess they did. Anyway, one always meant 
two hours’ vacation with pay and no end 
of excitement. 


“Find 


When they were all gathered in the big 


assembly room the place was crowded to 
the window sills, and I went in by a side 
entrance and stood in front at the edge of 
the platform in case anyone needed me. 
Alexander Smythestepped forward, asplen- 
did figure, tall and straight, and almost 
regal with his long nose and high forehead. 
It was so still you could have heard a wad 
of gum snap. 

Alexander Smythe told them first about 
the contract, and they all cheered. Then 
he told them that because of the increased 
production necessary, he had determined to 
offer bonuses for better, faster work; and at 
that they cheered more than ever, although 
of course most of them never worked fast 
enough to get anything out of it. But his 
real reason for calling them together, he 
said, was to talk about opportunity. 

For an hour and a quarter by the clock 
Alexander Smythe talked about oppor- 
tunity. He talked about Jay Smith too. 
From time to time he glanced over his 
shoulder toward the door and whispered 
hoarsely, ‘‘Where is he? Bring him in. 
Hurry up!” And still Jay Smith could not 
be found. 

Alexander Smythe told them how Jay 
Smith had come there, a worker no better 
than the worst of them; about how he had 
been a janitor, and how he had pasted the 
corners of Christmas-gift boxes in the box 
department, and how he had inspected 
barrels and inspected points and risen to be 
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a salesman. And now he’ 
where others had failed, and. 
tract. The point was that hi 
how to improve the opporty 
by the company. He had not 
He had not wasted words, | 
wasted opportunities. 
Alexander Smythe was can 
on the surge of. his own eloque 
talking against time, waiting f 
to be bragehes in, but I believe 


ized it. ' I think he could }; 
talking forever. It shows yw) 
had in him. 


At last, however, there was, 
the hall. By bending forward 
across the platform and into 
beyond. Down this corridor , 
people, pushing Jeremy before 
were laughing, for they thoug! 
est; they did not know what re 
for not wishing to be thus pu 
upor the view of Alexander Sn 
scared enough, I can tell you, 
invites 

At the threshold J eremy 
stand, with a foot against th 
was in the moment of my eatc 
Ann Devon that she bent dow: 
that foot. 

“He did not waste words, 
waste time. He did not y 
tunities.” 

And at that Jeremy plun 
across the platform and stopp: 
his Uncle Alexander. 

I will say for Alexander Sm 
was a good sport. He looke 
and Ji eremy looked back, and 
triumph in either of their 
apology. They were curi 
of all their differences. 
in that public moment o 
gether, each of them rea 
that some can succeed in oney 
in another; some by talking, 
some by keeping still; and th 
is good. 

When Alexander Smythe 
with Jeremy and turned bael 
ence, you would never have 
his manner that he had not 
whole thing this way from t) 

“You have known this m 
“as Jay Smith. It gives me 
to introduce my nephew . 
Jeremy Smythe.” 

They clapped him till the | 

“Smith!” they shouted 
Speech! Speech!’ 

And finally Jeremy made o 

“We're the firm that put t] 
manship,” he said. ‘‘Three 
Peerless Pen and Penpoint.” 

“That’s the stuff,” Alexal 
muttered. He knew success! 
it. He knew when a man coulii 

Jeremy left them cheering! 
out the door; I went out, ti 
could help Ann Devon, beca2 
he might be angry with her! 
had done. But he was not. 
them together at a turn of t’ 

el love you. I love you. 
love you,” Jeremy was sayir 

Ann laughed a little into 

“You’re—you’re wasting ! 

“T’m not wasting opport! 
Jeremy grimly. 

If he kissed her once, I be 
her twenty times. : 

I hurried home and tol! 
about it. 

“And now,” she said wh 
ished, “‘you’d better call uy? 
Pen and Penpoint Companyit 
I laid down the cracker I ¥8 
“Resign! !”’ T cried. 


“But 10 
resign. I never had such : get 
life.”’ i 
Marilla shrugged her sho! 
way she has. > | 
“But a Tredenick work 
“My wages would com 
“ Angeline,’ said Mari 
able.” 
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as in asick room or alone ina church. Here 
in this smothering gray blanket of fog it 
was like a nightmare, unreal, unsubstantial 
and grotesque. Also like a nightmare that 
winds up in a horrid crisis, a shriek and 
awakening, this one bade fair to get a lot 
worse before it got any better. 

Alexis, after his first swift and skillful ef- 
forts to end the business then and there, 
now gave no sign of life. If he had not fired 
last, John would not have been sure but 
that his own chance shot had won the cigars. 
But as the innings stood, Alexis could not 
be sure but that John lay in a lifeless heap 
behind that big rock, and that further delay 
was unnecessary and absurd. John reflected 
that as long as he kept entirely out of sight, 
Alexis might go on thinking that, and in 
time become impatient and reckless. 

The trouble was that it was growing dark. 
Also, this suspense was pretty terrible for 
Alwyn. John tried to figure out some way 
of ending it. He no longer felt any con- 
scientious objections or dread of notoriety 
about the killing of Alexis. The only bother 
was to manage it. There was no good in a 
parley, as Alexis certainly would not quit 
the island without those plates, somewhere 
in the grass between them. And John knew 
that if he were to play safe and let Alexis 
have them and depart, then he would never 
be able to look in the mirror or at Alwyn 
again. The mirror did not matter, but he 
had suddenly discovered what was to be his 
reward for all this, and desired to collect. 

The utter inertia continued. Gray silence 
and diminishing visibility all about, and 
from the distance a low murmur of surf 
along the shore, and reaching out to them 
from infinity as it seemed, the faint despair- 
ing wail of the siren on Monhegan. A cheer- 
ful situation when it got dark, John fore- 
saw. He had left his electric torch in the 
tent, never counting on a state of siege; and 
the box of cartridges was there too. Alwyn 
by this time must think him dead and be 
wondering why the three still remained. 

John longed to let her know that he was 
not yet in the land of ghosts that the island 
so much suggested. In the woods it would 
be even worse, with the tall stark trees and 
their long festoons of old man’s beard. But 
it was imperative to draw Alexis if possible. 
Imagining himself in the man’s place, John 
tried to forecast what he would be apt to do 
when it got dark, or even before the waning 
light became quenched. Alexis must now 
realize the difficulty of piloting the launch 
back through the impenetrable murk. He 
must by this time be furious and desperate. 
He might try to crawl round and flank 
John, or he might worm his way forward 
and grope round for the plates. There came 
then a diversion to palliate a little the ten- 
sion of this deadly silent watching. 

From some invisible point at a little dis- 
tance Paula’s low-pitched voice called, 
“Mr. Argent!” 

John decided to answer, even at the cost 
of revealing the fact that he was still alive 
and on the alert. His voice would reach 
Alwyn and reassure her. 

“What do you want?” he bellowed. 

“You had better give it up. I have got 
no more than what I was intended to have.” 

“Nothing doing!” John called. ‘If this 
man wants to go he can throw his pistol 
over here to me and beat it.” 

This offer to accept an unconditional sur- 
render brought no answer. John had not 
expected any. But his own voice, reaching 
Alwyn’s ears, would encourage her. She 
would conclude that John had managed to 
procure the plates and was now defending 
them from some point of vantage. Paula 
tried again, this time from a little nearer. 

“You are acting very foolishly. If you 
keep it up you are certain to be killed.” 

“Not so sure,’ John answered. ‘‘You 
had all better go while the going is still 
good.” 

He was tempted to add that the plates 
would be of no use to them either, since he 
knew about their possession of them. But 
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to give out such a statement, he reflected, 
would be to make Alexis more than ever 
determined to kill him. Alexis, if aware of 
the fact that John knew all about the plates, 
would be quick to see that John must not 
be left alive on that island. 

Another silence. The gloom deepened, as 
it seemed, in succeeding waves of growing 
darkness. John could imagine Alexis’ state 
of silent frenzy. It would be either man’s 
fight in the dark. Both might easily be 
killed, like two trench raiders from oppos- 
ing lines, bumping heads on No Man’s 
Land. And Alexis would know by this 
time that he was up against a man as de- 
termined as himself. The curious duel had 
resolved itself into an affair of nerve rather 
than marksmanship—the kerchief-across- 
the-table sort. It was equally apparent 
that in such a case Alwyn’s position would 
be worse than ever. Paula could walk off 
with the spoils and Alwyn be deprived of 
her only protector—a permanent protector, 
John had already decided, if he managed to 
get out of this mess alive. 

Viewed from such a slant, John was 
forced to admit that his going on with it 
was sheer stubborn suicidal folly. He had 
only to wait a few minutes longer for the 
dark, then crawl away under cover of his 
rock and leave the field and the booty to 
Alexis. But such a prudent measure went 
entirely against John’s gorge. All his tradi- 
tions, the very surroundings, were violently 
opposed to it. He sprang of a stock that 
had defended its first loose foothold on this 
very soil in this very way; first against 
aborigines trained to this sort of warfare, 
then against foreign invaders to whom the 
minority of colonists applied the tactics they 
had learned at a high cost from the Indians. 
And here now was history repeating itself 
in John, a descendant of colonists, and 
something impelled him to keep clean his 
little page. 

Then, almost as if the daylight had been 
turned off by a celestial hand, the dark 
closed down, dense, black, impenetrable. 
The last feeble rays to penetrate that mass 
of vapor had been quenched as the sun 
slipped down behind the western land with 
no high sheet of cloud to reflect any slant- 
ing beams. The zone of utter darkness 
moved up to within a few feet of John. 

Ears now relieved the watch of sight. 
But hearing could not avail much on that 
sodden ground. There was not a sound but 
the low diapason of wash along theshore. A 
sixth sense was required, some sort of pre- 
science of an enemy’s distance and direc- 
tion. John wondered how Alexis’ nerves 
were standing it. Perhaps the savage brute 
hadn’t any. 

The three parcels of plates would be lying 
about fifteen paces from his rock, nearly in 
line with the one behind which Alexis had 
taken cover. Alexis might now start at any 
moment to crawl out in search of them. 
More probably, he would first try to stalk 
John himself, as it would not be easy to find 
the plates in the dark. Once either adver- 
sary had bagged the other, he could take his 
time about the plates. 

But John had this advantage—that of 
noting carefully where they had fallen as 
Hobbs flung out his arms and got in mo- 
tion. John’s move, even if anticipated by 
Alexis, seemed to be to procure the plates 
at whatever risk, then leave that place with 
dispatch. He did not want Alexis. On the 
contrary, to kill the man would be to defeat 
the purpose with which he had set out—to 
keep Alwyn and himself from all future 
possibility of being discredited by the affair. 

Gripping his pistol, John started to crawl 
ahead. He made about six feet, then flat- 
tened down to listen. When just about to 
start ahead again he seemed to catch the 
faintest sound over to the right. It was not 
of a swishing or scuffling sort, but a fine 
and all but imperceptible jingle, like the 
tiny rattle of sleeve links. 

John waited. Not only were his senses 
keyed to the finest tension but his mind was 


equally tuned in. Men like Alexis were apt 
to affect wrist bracelets, gold chains, a gage 
d'amour from some sweetheart. The tinkle 
came again, this time as it seemed a little 
from behind. If it was something on the 
person of Alexis, then the man must have 
started on his stalk several minutes ahead of 
John and made considerable progress. Also, 
if it was from Alexis, then he must be try- 
ing to flank John behind his rock; and in 
that case John had now only to make a 
scramble for where the plates should be, 
and if he luckily succeeded in finding all 
three parcels, grab them up and make off. 

But something deterred him from doing 
this. He seemed to feel the danger as pro- 
jecting not from where the faint sound had 
been, but directly ahead. The darkness 
was by this time like that of a closed vault. 
Under such blind conditions the victory was 
apt to be, as the two approached closely, 
with the man who happened to be still and 
listening as the other moved ahead. 

There came a sudden thud and rustle 
just in front of John, about ten feet away. 
Some instinct warned him not to fire at the 
noise. He guessed immediately the ruse. 
Alexis had come on a heavy stone, and 
thrown it in the direction of the plates. 
Trying to draw John’s fire and thus locate 
his position. It was impossible to deter- 
mine from what direction the missile had 
come. John moved silently ahead again. 
It seemed better not to imitate the strata- 
gem, as in that breathless stillness the rustle 
of the effort might be enough to locate him. 

He must be now, John estimated, just 
about where Hobbs had dropped the par- 
cels when, after his first startled leap, John 
had fired over his head. The next thing was 
to find them. With infinite caution, John 
began to feel round. For all he knew, 
Alexis might be already close to the spot. 
It occurred to John that the faint tinkle 
might have been made by a pebble snapped 
by a thumb and landing on a stone. Alexis 
would scarcely be dangling a wrist chain. 

And then, as he lay there prone, another 
sense, and one on which John had not 
thought to call, rendered service. His nos- 
trils, damp from contact with the wet 
grass, reported an odor that was alien to 
that place—the faint scent of artificial per- 
fume. It was delicate and elusive, a fine 
perfume, but not that of wild flowers. It 
flashed into John’s brain that Alexis might 
have crept up as a first line of interference 
while Paula had slipped stealthily in search 
of the plates. The darkness had fallen so 
suddenly that Paula might have been able 
to join Alexis just before John left the rock. 

John stretched out an exploring hand. It 
came down on something wet and slimy and 
hard. He recognized instantly what he 
had found—one of the parcels of plates in 
its oilskin wrapping. If now he could only 
manage to locate the two others he could 
spring up andrunforit. That infact would 
be his only course, as it would be impossible 
to crawl quietly with those three heavy 
packages. 

The perfume odor had evaporated. Per- 
haps after all it had been an early eglantine, 
close to his face, or other wild flower. John 
listened again before continuing his search. 
He was convinced that there was some 
other person very close to him. Then, as he 
listened, there came a rustling all about and 
a puff of air struck down on him—a cat’s- 
paw of breeze. That might help a little, if 
it would only blow hard enough and soon 
enough. Even the faintest sound of it in 
the grass and vines would mask a little the 
rustle of his gropings. 

He pawed round again and found another 
of the parcels. At the same moment he 
heard, distinctly this. time, the clink of 
something between him and his rock. This, 
he was certain, was Alexis. The man had 
probably crawled round in an are to flank 
the rock, and finding the enemy had aban- 
doned the position might have decided that 
he had beat a retreat, found the strain too 
great an ordeal for even a strong set of 
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“John, let the poor old wretch come. 
There’s no great harm in Hobbs.” 

“All right. Come on, and step lively.” 

Hobbs came scuffling down the sloping 
rock, cascaded against the boat and with 
John’s assistance clambered aboard. John 
picked up an oar and shoved clear. A final 
thrust sent the cumbersome craft drifting 
into the fog, swallowed up in it. 

John found the switch and was about to 
turn over the flywheel when Paula’s voice 
called, ‘Mr. Argent!” 

““Good evening, Miss Ashwell. 
Alexis?” 

“Oh, Mr. Argent, don’t leave us here!” 

“Why not?” 

“The hardship, the exposure.”’ 

“Tf you push into that woods on the outer 
side of the niche, you will find my camp. 
There’s a snug little tent and blankets and 
food and mess gear, and there’sa spring just 
back of the beach on the north end. There’s 
water in the coffeepot.” 

“Oh, please don’t leave us!’’ 

“Sorry, but I’m taking no more chances 
with your friend. He nearly got me four 
times, and did bark me once. Good night.” 

He leaned down, made the contact and 
the motor started. John put over the wheel, 
wondering just where they might go from 
there. Alwyn was beside him in the bow. 
Hobbs loomed a dark melancholy figure in 
the stern. Shaping his direction by the long 
low swell sweeping in from the open sea, 
John headed straight out until sure that he 
must be well past the south end of the 
island, then brought the swell abeam. He 
had only to keep it so to strike the main- 
land, hopefully the entrance to the little 
inlet at the head of which lay the village. 

Stopping the motor presently to listen, 
they heard the wash of water some distance 
ahead. John swung off a little to starboard 
and at the end of a few minutes stopped 
again. Hearing no breaking water directly 
ahead, he started off again. And so, start- 
ing and stopping, they nosed their way 
presently into the sheltered cove, as they 
could tell from the absolute stillness of the 
water. As usually happens, the fog here 
was less dense than out in the open road- 
stead, and a few moments later they saw 
the dimmed glare of a light ahead, then an- 
other, and heard the sound of voices. 

John switched off and paddled up to a 
landing. Thereseemed to be nobody about, 
though it was only half past nine. 

Then suddenly Alwyn said, ‘‘ John, those 
plates!” 

“No fear. They can’t get anybody into 
trouble now.” 

“But they might. What if we were to be 
searched—for spirits or something—com- 
ing in like this?” 

“They’d find nothing incriminating. 
When we stopped the first time to listen 
out there, and you were looking on the 
other side, I dropped them overboard.” 


How is 
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Apt big car purred along through the 
night. Hobbs, at the side of Perry, was 
slumped back in his seat, chin on chest. On 
the back seat Alwyn slumbered, across it, 
her head on the chest of her trustee. 

John was wide awake. His mind was too 
busy for sleep. It reviewed pleasantly this 
adventure, which had been so unpleasant 
in spots. But there were bright spots too. 
John reflected it had been, taken full and 
by, a most profitable and satisfactory quest 
for himself, and also, he hoped, for Alwyn. 
The treasure he had found for her might be 
sham, but there was nothing counterfeit 
about the one that he had found for himself. 

He would not have believed that there 
was any such girl as Alwyn. They did not, 
John had thought, make them any more. 
He knew a lot of girls—pretty girls, brave 
girls no doubt, though he had never put 
their valor to the test; sweet girls, game 
girls, frank and honest girls, and girls that 
were in a general way of speaking intensely 
desirable and enticing to the young he man. 

But never before had he discovered all 
these qualities so bountifully combined in 
one. That would seem to be Alwyn’s de- 
scriptive adjective, he thought—full of all 
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bounties of the mind, the spirit and the 
flesh. He had gone to look for a hundred 
thousand dollars and he had found a girl of 
limitless bounties. So, now that he had 
found her, what was he going to do with 
her, and how and when? 

Well, marry her, to start with. Such an 
initial step would put him in better shape 
to decide on the rest. But he wanted to 
marry her in no hurried or clandestine way, 
but with all due ceremony, and a dignity 
that was in keeping with their worth. He 
had that to occupy his thoughts as they 
sped along through a country clear of fog 
and pitfalls and Russians and things. 

The best way, John decided, would be to 
lay the matter before his aunt. Miss Van 
Rensselaer was a rather terrible old lady 
to most, but clannish and with a heart. He 
would tell her the whole story from begin- 
ning to end, evoke her sympathy and pro- 
voke her Elizabethan humor. He would 
conclude by saying: 

‘Now, we are going to get married, dear 
aunt, and soon. Let it therefore be done 
with all due pomp and ceremony, as befits 
the rank of past Argents, the present one, 
and those of—Deus volens—the imme- 
diate future. Dig up some of those haughty 
F. F. V.’s who were her mother’s relatives 
and make them come. Fire a cannon and 
plaster the premises with confetti. Make a 
noise.” 

They came to Boston, where John gave 
Hobbs some money and told him to take 
the next train for New York and report at 
the studio the next afternoon. There were 
some questions John wished to ask, and 
that he thought Hobbs might be induced to 
answer. It was now his plan to run straight 
through to New York, to arrive the middle 
of the forenoon. As this would be a severe 
tax on Perry, John stopped at a big garage 
where the manager recommended a good 


man to spell him. It was then after one of | 


the morning. They had provided them- 
selves with some food supplies at Portland, 
and so large and luxurious a car was far 
more comfortable than a train; and as for 
hotels, a young man does not like to park 
his recent fiancée indiscriminately about. 
So they held on, breakfasting in New 


Haven and arriving in New York about the | 


time that John had figured. His plan now 
was to take the car to Newport the next 
day, request the chaperonage of his august 


aunt for Alwyn, and that she be asked to | 


Newport immediately. The good lady 
would do this, he knew, after a little pre- 
liminary abuse of him for having picked a 
dark horse or cat in a bag or pig in a poke or 
other insulting metaphor that John would 
be compelled to stand fast under. 

Meanwhile poor Alwyn would have to 
thresh things out with Paula. But Alwyn 
did not seem in any way nervous about it. 
She had never been afraid of Paula, and the 
reaction of her roughly dislocated affection, 
always rather a sense-of-duty sort, took the 
form of cold contempt. Alwyn appeared to 
consider her in the light of a crime-struck 
amateur, trying to run with professional 
crooks, and with the clumsiness of most 
dilettantes who try to keep up with profes- 
sionals because of the glamour of whatever 
the art or craft may be. Paula, Alwyn 
maintained, was actually less a criminal 
than a fool. 

John was not so sure. Paula, he feared, 
was a pretty bad lot. It seemed to him 
now that Ralph Jones, alias the Grand, 
had probably intended right up to the time 
of meeting John, to make Paula heiress to 
his cache of counterfeits; but had been 
quick to perceive in John a perfect fence for 
their distribution. The Grand had proba- 
bly- liked Alwyn, and been sorry for her, 
perceiving what her future might be with 
such a guide as Paula. He had therefore 
left the money in John’s trust for Alwyn, 
knowing that Paula would contrive to get 
her share. But at some time or other the 
Grand had moved the plates, and in a mo- 
ment of whimsicality had dropped in the 


three of diamonds as a guide for anybody | 


clever enough to read the sign aright. If the 
intelligence of that person was not keen 
(Continued on Page 81) 
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*e would be the gentleman of leisure for 
months at a time.” 

“You understood him pretty well, I 
should say. But he certainly let me down. 
He assured me that this hundred thousand 
we found was clean money.” 

Hobbs leaned forward. 

“Mr. Argent, I believe that he told you 
the truth.” 

“What?” 

“‘T do, sir, as I’m a-sitting ’ere. I didn’t 
think of it at first, not being acquainted 
with the particulars and my ’ead being no 
more than that of the trained manservant. 
But now, so ’elp me, I believe that ’undred 
thousand was clean money and good money. 
I really ’ope you ’aven’t destroyed it, sir.” 

“No, it’s in safe deposit. But why are 
you so sure?”’ 

“The master ’ad a great admiration and 
pity for Miss Alwyn, sir. He said to me 
one day, ‘Lor’, ’Obbs, I ’ate to think of 
what’s ahead for that lovely child. She’s a 
thoroughbred, which is more than I can say 
for hersister. And her father’s on’is last legs. 
I ’ate to think of what may become of ’er,’ 
says ’e. Well now, Mr. Argent, feelin’ as ’e 
did, it’s not like Mr. Jones to ’ave left Miss 
Alwyn a fortune in fake money.” 

“He might have had such tremendous 
confidence in his skill as to be sure it could 
never get her into any trouble.” 

“No doubt ’e did, sir. But that is not 
the point. Like all great artists, the master 
’ad sentiment. ’E wasin no way a common 
man, sir. In the ten years I ’ad the honor 
to serve ’im off and on, I never knew ’im to 
do or say a low thing. And ’e would ’ave 
considered that as such, sir—to leave a 
hinnocent girl a large legacy in bad money.” 

John drew a deep breath. 

“When did you think of this, Hobbs?” 

“On the island, Mr. Argent. Of course 
I wouldn’t ’ave dared breathe it to Miss 
Ashwell. She’d ’ave ’ad my blood, sir. 
And that Roosian—worse.” 

“But did Mr. Jones have that much real 
money to your knowledge, Hobbs?” 

“T now believe ’e ’ad, sir. About three 
months before the summer ’e came over 
’ere, the time ’e must have ’id it, Mr. Jones 
told me that ’e had made a rare coup at 
Monte Carlo, playing baccarat. I think ’e 
’id it against a rainy day, and then when ’e 
found there was no escape for ’im, ’e wanted 
to leave it to Miss Alwyn.” 

So here was a new lead, at the very end of 
this maze of bizarre intrigue. More than 
that, it might be one that would save 
John’s playing the fool at the finale. He 
had in fact decided that before going to 
Newport he would run on to Boston, take 
that packet from the safe deposit where he 
had placed it, then at some place on the side 
of the road souse it with gasoline and touch 
a match to it. 

And now it looked as if this wise old bird 
of a Hobbs had saved him such an act of 
imbecility. Perhaps the shade of the Grand 
had inspired him. More likely, Hobbs had 
actually a head on his shoulders. John 
stared at him a little wildly. 

“Hobbs, what are your own plans for 
the future?” 

“My plans, sir?” 
much surprised. 

“Yes; what do you want to do? Have 
you saved any money?”’ 

“T’ve put away a tidy bit, sir. Mr. 
Jones was more than generous. My object 
in serving at the ’otel was to enable me to 
look round about for a proper partner with 
a bit of capital and some experience. Then 
I’ve got my heye on a decent little road 
’ouse in Westchester, sir.”’ 

“Well, that sounds all right. What I 
wanted to say was that if you had anything 
in mind that needed backing, you can count 
on me, if this money turns out to be the real 
stuff. I don’t mind telling you frankly that 
it was my intention to destroy it.” , 

“That would ’ave been a pity, sir.” 

“Tt would have been the act of a pitiful 
ass. In any case, you are entitled to a lump 
of it for having put me wise.’ He rose. 
“Well, that’s about all for the present, 
Hobbs.”’ And then, as Hobbs rose to take 
his respectful leave—‘‘ When I showed you 


Hobbs looked very 
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Mr. Jones’ ring and you were struck by the 
strong resemblance between us, why didn’t 
you come across with the suspicions you 
must have had about Paula, and tell me 
that there was a Miss Alwyn Ashwell?”’ 

The shadow of an apologetic smile crossed 
Hobbs’ high-featured face. 

“That would ’ave been better, sir. But it 
has been my experience that in dealing with 
gentlemen one can’t be too careful.” 


John’s high-powered two-seater was 
parked at a pastoral section of a turnpike 
of which he had by this time a nodding 
acquaintance with every important rut. 
He and Alwyn had stopped, en route for 
Newport, to make an al-fresco luncheon 
under a clump of what John now thought 
entitled to be his symbolic family tree, the 
spruce. A most excellent variety of tree 
when cared for a little; protective in sum- 
mer’s glow and winter’s snow, spreading an 
aromatic springy carpet at its feet, supply- 
ing gum to chew, spars for ships, a soft or- 
chestra in the upper branches, and when 
thick and low and scrubby, useful for the 
stalking of enemies. 

“Now that Paula has sailed,’ said Alwyn, 
“T feel as if the sword of Damocles had 
fallen and missed me.”’ 

*Paula’s not so bad,’’ John said. “She 
merely went on the principle that ladies 
must live, even if they can’t always live like 
ladies. She took it all like a good sport.” 

‘She might not have, if she had known 
that the hundred thousand dollars was real 
money. That would just about have finished 
her.” 

“Yes, as Hobbs said, she’d ’ave taken it 
cruel ’ard. No fear that he will ever tell her. 
And there’s nobody else.” 

“John, I don’t want that money.” 

John busied himself with spreading 
caviar to hide his smile. 

‘Why not? What difference does it 
make if it came from baccarat or oil or the 
Grand Prix or the stock market? Monte 
Carlo is legitimate.” 

“Tt’s not that. The point is this, that 
Ralph Jones, with all his curious mixture, 
was after all a criminal. The money that he 
had, his stake, was dishonest money. Well, 
I don’t want to start my life with you dow- 
ered that way—with the proceeds of a 
gambling coup that may have been square 
enough, but was won by a gentlemanly 
crook.” 

“Then you would rather that I burned 
rheyege 

Alwyn looked at him with horror. 

“Burn good money? Well, rah-ther not! 
I’m not the idiotic sort of idealist. Give it 
to some sort of child-welfare society that 
helps to keep stray youngsters from grow- 
ing up on the principle that the world owes 
them not only a living but a fat one.” 

“And leave you flat?” 

“Except for you, King Cophetua. I’d 
rather be a beggar maid than the heiress of 
a kindly and well-intentioned crook, how- 
ever great an artist he might have been.” 

‘‘Well, there’s a good deal in that. To 
tell the truth, I rather anticipated some- 
thing of the sort, and I took action accord- 
ingly.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Yesterday,” said John, ‘‘I deposited 
one hundred thousand dollars to your credit 
for a wedding present—one of them. And 
you may read a little later that on her wed- 
ding day, Mrs. Alwyn Ashwell Argent— 
there are the initials on the cap of the radi- 
ator—gave one hundred thousand dollars 
to the National Child Welfare League. Ac- 
tually, however, that behest is on the part 
of the late Ralph Jones, alias Jimmy the 
Grand, master thief.’’ 

“John! Really? Oh, how can lever 

“The indebtedness need not take you 
very long to pay off. Even the most embit- 
tered misogynist, if also a full-powered 
man, would admit that a dollar would not 
be an exorbitant price for a kiss from you. 
So all you have to do is to pay me one hun- 


dred thousand kisses—and you can start as 


soon as that truck passes.” 


(THE END) 
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mysterious strangers and painlessly turning 
them inside out. Before the day was over, 
before the fish were counted, Jute and the 
reason for his haunting the valley for the 
past week would be as transparent as glass 
to this inquisitive pair. 

Obviously this fishing excursion—with an 
ax—had been a matter of inspiration. Up 
to the moment of Jute’s entrance on the 
scene no such thought had been in Jason’s 
mind. In the city Oliver Armiston’s recep- 
tivity was keen enough. In fact it was so 
keen that Deputy Parr, the famous man- 
hunter of the metropolitan police, frequently 
made use of it in difficult cases. Oliver, 
there, was accustomed to deal in myth and 
imagination, squaring hypothetical facts 
with real ones. He was an extinct fiction 
author; and his old training of tying hard 
knots and then untying them with a vast 
air of legerdemain, under the very eyes of 
his readers, in the tall tales he wrote for 
print, at times achieved results, brought 
about revelations that astounded, even 
awed the versatile Parr. Parr was wont 
to call it clairvoyance. But it wasn’t any- 
thing mystic. It was merely Oliver’s habit, 
in the lingo of his craft, of keeping the prob- 
abilities sound. Out here in the country it 
was a different matter. Oliver was lost. 
These people dealt in simples and trifles that 
eluded him. They preserved an elemental 
clarity in cause and effect, and arrived at 
conclusions without effort, while Oliver was 
groping helplessly among their signs and 
omens. The cleverest operative on Parr’s 
staff—the deputy had wizards among his 
men—would have shown up.as an amateur 
here. 

Jute came out looking as if he had been 
born on the place. He sang melodiously. 
The transformation wrought by the chore- 
boy outfit was flattering. Except for his 
haircut, which smacked of West Point, he 
was of a piece with Jason and Charlie, and 
in his movements he had the same economy 
of effort and absence of backlash as the two 
lithe countrymen. Now that he had shed 
his mail-order clothes he seemed to have 
an instinct for the moment. It was he who 
teased the surly old flivver with the tickler, 
and cranked it; it was he who gave a quar- 
ter turn to the needle valve that made the 
tin lizzie feel better. He climbed in the 
back seat with Uncle Charlie; and Oliver, 
feeling himself distinctly supercargo now, 
settled by Jason. They jangled through 
the gate, with vast starting pains. From 
their air they suggested that there is noth- 
ing so pleasantly vacuous as the mind of 
man going fishing. 

“Did you ever kill a bear with an ax?” 
asked Uncle Charlie. 

“No!” ejaculated Jute. And Uncle 
Charlie was off, with all the zest of a new 
pair of ears to astound. 

Just above the Red Shop they came on 
Orlo Sage hand-mowing the gritty roadside 
as the finishing touch to his summer’s hay- 
ing. The car stopped. Orlo wiped his 
scythe with a wisp of grass and whetted it 
with nice musical strokes. 

Jason said, “Orlo, if I’m not home by 
chore time will you milk for me?”’ 

It was a small matter of eight fresh cows 
and four strippers. Orlo paused and looked 
at the sky, then at the corner of the moun- 
tain. He was considering, not the chore of 
twelve cows, which was granted, but the 
weather signs. He rested on the snath. 

“‘T may be along after dark,” he said. “If 
it rains,” he added. He resumed mowing as 
if no one was about. He shuffled forward, 
stiff-legged, flat-footed, every muscle of his 
lithe body in perfect time; give him good 
grass heavy with dew, and not many mow- 
ers in this valley could follow Orlo. 

The flivver turned up the hill by the post 
office. The gears ground dismally on the 
steep pitch, and. talk, even bear stories, 
ceased, as if by silence they would hearten 
the willing car. They came out on a little 
flat on the very edge of a ledge, with depths 
falling away terrifically from the wheel 


(Continued from Page 17) 


track. They plunged into the woods again, 
and turned at the corner. It was a road for 
sleds and skids; but Jason nursed wonders 
out of the tin lizzie. There were windfalls 
and bog holes and bare outcrops and en- 
croaching tree trunks, gnashed water bars, 
sharp little hills and dales, and brush to 
whip their faces. 

Once this road had been four rods wide, 
with cattle to break open the wheel track 
after every snow. Uncle Charlie could re- 
member it. His father lived in the last 
house. He started out first in the snow, 
with his cattle. Lyme Gage fell in behind 
with his steers at the next house; Hen 
Case at the next, and so on down the road, 
until they had quite a parade at the Corner, 
what with men, sleds, cattle, dogs and chil- 
dren. Then they turned around. Every 
man as he fell out on the way back was ex- 
pected to offer a little hospitality, so they 
rather looked forward to snowstorms. It 
took a good man, said Uncle Charlie with a 
touch of pride, to live in the last house. 

They passed crumbling houses that 
drowsed vacant-eyed in the sheepkill and 
steeple flower of old dooryards. They came 
to a dead stop for no apparent reason in 
front of one such house; and after a time a 
man appeared at the door. He regarded 
them, chewing thoughtfully; then he came 
out and sat down on the step stone. 

“Harley, can we get through?” asked 
Jason. 

“T guess so,”’ said Harley. ‘‘There was a 
car went up early this morning.”’ There 
was a pause, everybody ruminating like so 
many cows on a hillside. “It wasn’t no- 
body I’d ever heard,” added Harley. 

Shortly he arose and went into the house, 
concluding the audience. They moved for- 
ward again. Oliver was turning the words 
over in his mind. These people knew who 
went by in the dark—by the horse’s step, 
the jingle of the harness, the rumble of the 
wheels, the rattle of a loose spoke. And 
recently, adapting themselves to changing 
environment, they had come to know the 
voices of their flivvers—they knew every 
car in town. Harley, for all his casual air, 
had undoubtedly been waiting for Jason to 
pass for the last half hour. 

Now the road pinched itself almost to 
nothing. On a little rise they caught sight 
through the trees of the old Mott home- 
stead on a terrace a hundred feet below. 
It was a stone house, with a great hole, 
breached by time, in one of the gables. 
They came to an open barway showing a 
lush meadow of lodged grass, and Jason 
stopped and looked back at Uncle Charlie. 
Charlie considered the unspoken question; 
he plucked a strand of horsehair from a 
branch that had caught some whisking tail, 
and wound the white wisp about a finger. 
He nodded. They turned in and churned 
across the rank grass. There was an open- 
ing in the wall opposite that the flivver 
seemed to divine by instinct, and they 
passed through, and came out in a hemlock 
stand on a smooth cool floor of needles. 
And then, quite suddenly, and unexpect- 
edly for Oliver, the burnished surface of 
water broke through the trees. And then 
they were standing on the muddy shore of 
the old reservoir six hundred feet above the 
valley. 

There was a sunken boat that they 
hauled out and dumped; and they em- 
barked with their freight on the vast placid 
surface that seemed like a brimming saucer 
balanced on top of the world. They tied up 
to an island that gave under their tread 
when they walked like a safety net under a 
flying trapeze in a circus. Uncle Charlie 
and Jason, good to their word, picked out 
likely spots and chopped holes in the island 
and lifted out great cubes of tangled roots 
that dripped like the head of Medusa, the 
Gorgon. i 

It was a floating marsh of flags and moss 
and sheepkill and alders and cranberries, 
with here and there a dead spar. The roots 
were matted like felt, the whole as buoyant 
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Thorpe nodded. 

“T don’t thank him!” said Jute tartly. 

“Tell that to him,’’ retorted Thorpe 
shortly. Everybody had stopped, listen- 
ing; even the prisoners, tied to the tree, 
were intent. ‘‘The chief wired you yester- 
day to bring in Merino,”’ said Thorpe. 

At mention of the name Merino, Oliver 
pricked up his ears. Where had he heard 
that name—recently—the last few days? 

“And when I didn’t do it,’’ said Jute, 
with a curl to his lip, “he sent you!” 

mey.es 

Jute turned on the three prisoners, who 
returned his stare unmoved. 

“Well,” he said, sneering again, ‘‘I don’t 
see that you have done it! You haven’t got 
Merino!”’ 

“No.” Thorpe flushed. “We didn’t get 
Merino,” he said slowly. “I had to act 
quick,’ he said, after an embarrassing 
pause. ‘I couldn’t find you, Jute. By 
luck I met the New York commissioner.” 
He nodded at Parr. ‘‘He had come up 
fishing over Sunday. He picked up the 
constable for me’’—indicating Orlo. ‘‘They 
seem to have their own way of gathering a 
gang, around here, I will say!’’ He looked 
dazed. 

“IT see,” said Jute, eying Thorpe; then 
he demanded, slowly: ‘‘ How did you know 
where to look for Merino?”’ 

Thorpe jerked his head at Orlo. 

“The sheriff, here,’’ he said. ‘‘He told 
me you were watching somebody hiding 
out at the old Mott house back here; that 
was enough for me.” 

“People around here seem to know my 
business better than I do myself,’’ cried 
Jute sarcastically. 

“We had to move fast,’”’ said Thorpe; 
“they were making their get-away in the 
rain. This man, Barnes,’’ he said, pointing 
to one of the three prisoners—‘‘he brought 
up a car yesterday morning.” Jute was 
suddenly interested; this was the man in 
the car Harley had heard in the early dawn. 
“They would have slipped through our 
fingers then,’’ Thorpe was saying, ‘‘ but they 
got mired—in a mudhole—in the woods.” 

Jute’s eye was still savage. 

“And Merino?”’ he said. 

Thorpe shrugged—with the gesture of a 
beaten man. 

“You didn’t find hide nor hair of him!” 
pursued Jute. 

Thorpe did not reply. 

“Do you know why?”’ cried Jute, with 
bitter emphasis. ‘‘I’ll tell you! Merino has 
been dead for three days!”’ 

It was as if he had fired a shot. The 
shock of it was reflected in every face. It 
formed a startling picture, there on the lake 
shore, in the bright morning; the dramatic 
mind of Oliver began to fumble with the 
material so startlingly presented. The two 
detectives, toe to toe, and eye to eye, 
seemed to have forgotten that they were not 
alone; they faced each other like snarling 
curs. Oliver was asking himself how much 
of it was real, how much play-acting. His 
eye moved to the prisoners. In the confu- 
sion of this curious’ attack and defense, 
feeling themselves for the moment free 
from observation, they ventured signifi- 
cant glances. 

“Merino dead?”’ Thorpe got a hold on 
himself. ‘Do you know that? Prove it!” 

Jute turned on his heel without a word 
to him. 

“Ben,” he said, addressing himself to 
the tallest of the three prisoners, in a tone 
that was wholly colorless, yet clear, “it 
was Wednesday morning you and your 
brother knocked Merino on the head, wasn’t 
it?” He was making a statement, rather 
than asking a question. 

The man addressed as Ben turned his 
head curiously, looking as if he did not 
comprehend the words. He turned to his 
two companions with a look, to admonish 
patience on their part. The whole attitude 
was that of philosophic men content to 
await developments that were bound to 
clear up a mistake and relieve them from 
their present. predicament. 

“Now that you’ve got them,” Jute was 
crying, wheeling on Thorpe, ‘what are you 
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going to do with them? Where is your 
Missing Witness? Where is your dead 
body? You can’t convict kidnapers of 
murder without producing a corpse. Look 
at them!”’ he roared, shooting a finger at 
the prisoners. ‘They are laughing at you!”’ 

As if actuated by a common mechanism 
the entire audience turned on the prisoners. 

The Missing Witness—Merino! Some- 
thing clicked in Oliver’s brain. Now he 
knew what they were there for. He sud- 
denly recollected, saw it all. Merino!— 
one of those sporadic creatures of the day’s 
news. Yesterday he was nobody. Today 
the headlines were shrieking his name. To- 
day he had suddenly crystallized in every 
front page—the Missing Witness! 

This Merino—who had been dead three 
days !—was the witness on whose testimony 
four men had been convicted of a peculiarly 
atrocious murder in Boston. Recently one 
of the men had been granted a new trial, 
and the governor had given a month’s res- 
pite to the three murderers awaiting elec- 
trocution in the death house, on the ground 
that new evidence might be developed. 
There had been a public outcry against it, 
because the crime itself had been so shock- 
ingly brutal and guilt so obvious. Then, at 
the opening of the new trial, Merino, the 
necessary witness, had turned up myste- 
riously missing. 

“‘Where is your dead body?”’ Jute was 
driving home. Hestamped savagely. ‘I’ve 
been holding off—for days!—watching 
these men! And then you had to butt in!” 

“Tt’s lucky I did butt in,” retorted 
Thorpe. “Your birds would have been 
gone—if it hadn’t been for the particularly 
efficient bunch of farmers you grow in the 
neighborhood.” 

Jute laughed unpleasantly. 

‘Let them go!” he cried. “I don’t want 
them. I could pick them up any time, any- 
where! It’s the Missing Witness I’m after.”’ 

Uncle Charlie had found a seat on astump 
and was absently weaving a lover’s knot 
out of a strand of white horsehair. Jason 


was kicking up the fire, as if thinking of | 


breakfast. The other countrymen had 
found comfortable seats and were vaguely 
regarding the sky, as if their interest in the 
matter of a dead man was purely casual. 
Oliver, stringing together the trifles of the 
past twenty-four hours, conceded the skill 
of these apparently simple rustics in draw- 
ing out thesophisticated Jute, of the Boston 
police. A white horse, bullheads, a howling 
dog. How much did they know—how much 
were they guessing? This forgathering on 
the shore of the lake, a million miles from 
newspapers, was no accident. A loon 
laughed; swallows skimmed the water. A 
dace rose, and fell back with a splash, and 
a kingfisher swooped, just missing. Their 
floating island, scene of yesterday’s foolish 
adventure, was now picking up its strag- 
gling tendrils and moving, almost imper- 
ceptibly, away from shore on the changing 
wind. 

Then Jute’s voice broke in on Oliver’s 
musings. 

“Ben,” he was saying, in that same col- 
orless tone, ‘‘do you remember what you 
were doing Tuesday night?” 

Ben waited, without answering. 

“T found you, Tuesday night—about 
nine o’clock,” said Jute. ‘‘You and your 
brother and Merino were sitting out on the 
old porch in the dark. I could hear you 
talking. But I couldn’t quite make you 


out. Merino struck a match. He wanted | 


tosmoke. You swore at him—and knocked 
it out of his hands. Recollect?’’ 

To the surprise of everybody Ben re- 
plied, “‘ Yes, very well.” 

“Oh, you do!” Jute said. He let this 
sink in. “I’d have had you—all three of 
you—then, if it hadn’t been for your dog! 
It was three to one—and I would have had 
to jump you. But your dog suspected me. 
I couldn’t get close enough—with that dog 
sniffing the air, and making false passes in 
the dark.” He was snarling again. “I 
guess you missed your dog next morning, 
didn’t you?” 

A slow look of hatred, which he made no 
attempt to conceal, showed in Ben’s eyes. 
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“Did you kill that dog?” he asked 
quietly. 

“No. I don’t kill dogs,’ replied Jute. 
“‘T’ve got him over in back yonder.”’ He 
jerked his head over a shoulder to indicate 
some vague place in the woods. “Now 
let’s move forward to Wednesday; Wednes- 
day is the day, Ben.’”’ He eyed Ben for a 
long time speculatively. ‘“‘After you had 
beaten around the bush for several hours in 
the morning, looking for your dog, and 
couldn’t find him,’”’ he was saying with a 
drawl—‘“‘then what? You got scared. You 
knew we were closing in on you. Tell us 
just what happened.” 

The air was tense. The two other prison- 
ers were regarding their leader with vague 
apprehension; he was calm enough. Parr, 
from his resting place, followed the moun- 
tain drama with grim approval. It was a 
new type of third degree to him, and he 
shot a look at Oliver. Oliver was fingering 
his white lock. 

‘All right,” said Ben dispassionately, al- 
most contemptuously. ‘‘I’ll tell you quite 
frankly. As you say, it became apparent 
that we were under observation. My 
brother and I were perfectly safe, so far as 
I knew. It was Merino you wanted.” 

“You kidnaped him?” 

“Tf you choose to call it that,’’ said Ben. 
‘*With his connivance, yes.’’ He sniffed in 
contempt. ‘“‘We were trying to help the 
poor fellow out. He was nearly out of his 
mind—the thought of his having sent three 
men to the chair, and of his having to re- 
peat his testimony over the fourth. So he 
asked us to hide him out, up here. He knew 
we had the old place.” 

“Oh, you own the place?” 

Jute’s questions were categorical; 
knew. 

“Yes,” said Ben Mott. “It came to me 
from my grandfather. We haven’t been 
back in years. We had been thinking of 
opening up again.” 

“‘T see. Now let’s get back to Wednes- 
day. About the dog. When you finally de- 
cided we’d got the dog, what then?” 

The same electric impulse actuated the 
auditors; their eyes moved from questioner 
to prisoner. 

“T advised Merino to get out quick,” 
said Ben. 

“Did he?” 

“Yes, certainly. He was nearly wild, I 
tell you!” 

“T can imagine. Which way did he go?”’ 

Ben Mott looked up, to orientate himself 
in this wilderness. He indicated a westerly 
direction. 

“Into the woods!”’ exclaimed Jute deri- 
sively. “‘Oh, come! That’s a bit thin, isn’t 
it? Merino had never been off a paved 
street before in his life. He wasa pool-room 
tout. And you tell me he took to the 
woods! Whatfor? Tostarve to death?” 

Mott shrugged, but did not speak. 

“Did you go with him?” 

“ No.” 

“You didn’t follow him?” 

“No.” The strain was telling a little on 
Mott. 

Jute poked a stick idly among the ashes. 

“That accounts for your morning,” said 
he. ‘Where were you and your brother all 
afternoon?”’ he asked casually. Ben Mott 
seemed to be striving to recollect. ‘“‘Come 
now!” laughed Jute. ‘‘That afternoon is 
pretty well stamped on your memory. You 
don’t have to jog your brains for it.’’ He 
bent forward, staring hard into Ben’s face. 
“The job took you till seven o’clock, didn’t 
it?’’ he snapped. 

The barest suggestion of pallor seemed to 
creep over the younger brother’s face. The 
third man was holding himself hard. Ben 
shook his head. His lip curled. But it was 
plain that a sort of bravado, not con- 
temptuous calm, was actuating him now. 

“When you two came in,” said Jute, 
“vou stopped at the old pump and washed 
yourselves for supper. Recollect? Then 
you came in the house. You were looking 
for something. What were you looking for, 
Ben?” 

Mott’s eyes, still steady, met those of his 
taunting interlocutor, but he said nothing. 


he 
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““You were looking for something,”’ went 
on Jute. ‘“‘You went all over the house. 
You were looking for one of us, weren’t 
you?” 

Still no answer. 

“You were looking for me,” said Jute 
tartly. ‘Well, I wasthere. I was hiding in 
that old cream box in the kitchen.” 

““Were you aiming to take the pair of us 
single-handed?”’ asked Ben, an ugly gleam 
in his eyes. 

“Two of you? No! Three! I came out 
for the three of you.”’ Jute laughed harshly. 
“But I changed my mind when you two 
came back alone. I knew then what had 
happened to Merino—that he wouldn’t tell 
any more tales on the witness stand!”’ 

He let it hang fire there. He got up and 
paced about nervously. 

The relief of the prisoners was immedi- 
ate. There was a look almost of exultation 
in the eyes of the man called Ben. But he 
kept still. 

Jute came to a pause before Parr. 

“That’s the case, sir,’’ he said suddenly. 
“The Mott boys—they brought Merino 
up here to kill him. And they killed him! 
As they say, they own the place. It was 
abandoned by their people two generations 
ago, after a wholesale murder by a maniac 
in the family. No one ever comes up here. 
Fishermen go around the other road, by the 
spillway. They figured they were perfectly 
safe out here. You suspected them, Orlo— 
that someone was here.’’ Orlo nodded. 
“You knew it, Harley.”” Yes, Harley had 
known there were strangers in the woods. 
“T’ve been looking for the dead man for 
three days!’ cried Jute grimly. He eyed 
the natives. He turned suddenly, almost 
fiercely on Oliver, who was fingering his 
single white lock. ‘‘You are psychic!’”’ he 
cried. ‘‘You can tell me! Where is the 
dead man?”’ 

“TI? Psychic? No!” ejaculated Oliver. 
He laughed nervously. 

Parr sat forward. 

“What do you make of it, Oliver?” he 
asked. ‘‘Speak up; this is open court.” 

A curious smile passed among the three 
prisoners. 

“But, Parr,’’ Oliver found himself pro- 
testing, “I am hearing it for the first time. 
I was brought up here yesterday by this 
bunch. They were looking for a white 
horse i 

“A white horse?” 
ploded. 

“Tt’s all right,’”’ said Uncle Charlie. ‘We 
found the horse.”’ He was talking to Jute. 
“You used Johnny Martin’s horse—over to 
the sawmill on Blanford Brook—when you 
came in here nights over the mountain. 
Didn’t you?” 

“But what’s the horse got to do with 
it?’ cried Jute, exasperated at this piffling 
turn. ‘‘And who said I was using a white 
horse?” 

“White hairs in your hat, man,” said 
Charlie. He laughed dryly. ‘‘That’s why 
we came up here fishing yesterday. It’s 
the only white horse in town. Jason 
thought of it—I didn’t recollect till after 
we started.” 

The cards were all on the table, every- 
body’s cards. Oliver’s fingers itched. If 
his typewriter were here he could untangle 
his thoughts. He was looking vaguely at 
the three prisoners, who now seemed con- 
scious of the tension rising again. This was 
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two more solid wallops to the stomach did 
Mr. Hart’s blazing eyes cloud with doubt. 
When another heavy punch drove his head 
back against the ladder itself, making his 
head ring fiercely, the mate bethought him 
of using tact. The crew had sneaked aft to 
watch, and at a level with the main hatch 
they formed a pop-eyed line. They saw 
Mr. Hart thrust his hand into his pocket. 

They heard the skipper call out, mildly 
remonstrative, ‘‘No shooting, Mr. Hart, 
please!”’ 

They saw Sam Porter dance back a step 
and plunge, grinning victoriously, forward 
again to meet not a gun but a brass-knuckled 
fist that impacted upon his eyebrow and 
hurled him bleeding and dazed to the deck. 

Some of the men edged nearer, for the 
skipper had turned away altogether when 
the fight was apparently over. Some of them 
looked about ready to take a hand. But Mr. 
Hart had implanted his ideas upon them 
very well in the early days, and they hung 
back while he faced them. They withdrew a 
step when hestooped to pick up one of Sam’s 
arms, twisting it savagely; they muttered 
when he kicked Sam heavily in the ribs and 
head. They obeyed like sheep when he 
straightened up from the unconscious sailor 
and ordered them to take him forward. 


In the bright breezy days that followed, 
driving the ship swiftly on her course, Sam 
went about his duty quietly and obediently. 
His hurts healed in time; and under his care 
the wounds of Hawkes mended until the lit- 
tle guttersnipe was able to perform simple 
little jobs about the decks. The indifferent 
food of the Hiogo’s forecastle was perhaps 
the most sumptuous Hawkes had ever 
known. It was certainly the most regular. 
And that, combined with the strong ocean 
air and the necessity of always being out in 
it, worked a change in the lad until he would 
have looked human had it not been for a 
certain animal furtiveness which persisted in 
his expression whenever he was spoken to 
sharply, and particularly when Mr. Hart 
was within sight. 

The beating up of Sam Porter decided the 
crew in their submission too. It was a docile 
crew that worked the Hiogo across the line 
and through the wearisome doldrums. The 
sharp squalls of the calm belt discovered all 
the weaknesses of the old ship’srigging; there 
was work for all hands in both watches that 
kept them so busy there was no time for 
brooding on wrongs. And in fact there were 
no wrongs. Once the men were worked into 
shape and could be depended on to work 
the ship, Mr. Hart had no further excuse for 
using his peculiar brand of tact upon them. 
After all, perhaps Mr. Hart was only true 
to type rather than a deliberate hard case. 

The declining days of the square-rigger 
were troublous days for masters and mates; 
a crew able to handle a big deep-water ship 
was the rarest thing to be found over the 
wide oceans of the world. A sailing day was 
bound to be a horrible experience to a chief 
mate, on whom all the executive work of 
the complicated fabric of the ship devolved. 
And a stowaway simply meant one more in- 
competent to eat rations and clutter up the 
decks. Mr. Hart no doubt had one fault, 
not easily excused—he had the mistaken 
idea that brutality meant power; that men 
cowed by brutality were of necessity 
whipped. 

Believing that, and because of all the 
crew the men most thoroughly beaten up 
were Sam Porter and young Hawkes, Mr. 
Hart considered those two to be beyond 
any need of further attention from him. 
He watched Sam instruct Hawkes in the 
more elementary parts of a ship’s work. 
Hawkes learned to pass the marline, to 
turn the spun-yarn spinning jenny, to sweep 
the decks with a broom so that bits of fiber 
did not stick in the angle irons. The lad 
could be depended upon to draw a bucket 
of fresh water for the cook without waste. 
But nobody except Sam Porter could make 
him do either of these things. The men 
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left him alone, for his grinning snarl was a 
nasty thing to see. Only to catch a glimpse 
of that undernourished, ill-favored youth 
glaring after Mr. Hart’s receding back was 
to see that which would murder sleep in 
any nervous observer. 

Hawkes, brought up in devious environ- 
ment, had probably never been entirely 
human since babyhood. Sam caught him 
one hot windless evening after work at the 
carpenter’s grindstone, rubbing away at 
the tip of the blade of a strange knife. 
Hawkes grinned up at Sam, licking his thin 
lips as he thumbed the steel. 

““What’s the idea? Whose knife is 
that?’’ Sam demanded. 

“Mine,” replied Hawkes, bending over 
the stone. 

“T think you lie. That looks like the 
cook’s sheep-sticking knife. Give it here.” 

““Cook asked me to put a point on it,” 
the lad said stubbornly. Sam reached for 
the knife and the lad sprang to his feet, 
spitting like a wildcat. 

““Son,”’ said Sam, reaching with never a 
sign of fear, ‘“‘you give me that knife or Ill 
do things to you that even the mate don’t 
know of. Come on!” 

A reaiente 

Sam stepped nearer, his steady gaze 
never once leaving the furtive eyes of the 
scowling lad. 

“Men don’t settle little grievances with 
knives, me son. And you don’t want to get 
hung for mutiny and murder. Give me the 
knife. Before this voyage is up you’ll be 
man enough to tackle him ashore with your 
hands. If you ain’t man enough to do 
without cold steel, I’m through with you; 
but I want that knife just the same.” 

Sam suddenly closed in and seized the 
knife. Hawkes began to whimper. 

“He hurt me cruel. I can’t walk proper 
yet. And if you got a crush on him after 
what he done to you too, you’re nutty.” 

“Never mind,’”’ Sam soothed; “I know 
how you feel, sonny. Don’t get the idea 
I’m forgetting anything. But not with 
steel, lad, not with steel.’ 


The strong winds came and the Hiogo 
foamed south, leaning to the pressure until 
the brine spurted halfway across her decks 
through the scupper holes. Other ships 
came in sight; the Hiogo passed them. She 
overtook a wallowing steamer, and Cap- 
tain Trew wore a uniform cap next time he 
appeared on deck, instead of the ancient 
felt hat he usually wore at sea. Mr. Hart 
seemed to feel enthusiastic for the first 
time. He personally overlooked the various 
jobs being done by his watch, instead of 
remaining aloof on the poop and leaving 
the overseeing to the boson. 

Sam Porter always had some fine bit of 
sailorizing to do when he was not taking his 
trick at the helm. And the mate was not 
above giving a word of praise, as from one 
good seaman to another. Sam never replied 
at such times. Always he raised his eyes in 
a swift glance, holding it until the mate’s 
eyes met it. And a more observant man 
than Mr. Hart might have noticed that the 
quality of that glance never varied. It was 
hard and clear. 

One gusty morning a backstay snapped. 
Sam went to work to put a long splice in 
the wire. The ship had no spare wire of 
the size. The work had to be done in the 
foretop, unless the whole stay were sent 
down, which was overmuch of a job, since 
Sam asserted that he could put in the splice 
aloft. It was a hard piece of work, up there 
on a dizzy platform, and any man con- 
nected with the doing of it was worthy of a 
good word. Sam had two helpers. When 
they returned to the deck to set up the 
mended backstay, the mate found the job 
good and said so. The two helpers grinned, 
and thought Mr. Hart not such a bad sort 
after all. : 

Sam raised his eyes, met the mate’s ap- 
proving glance briefly, and went about the 
completion of the work in silence. 
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The lantern, overturned in the scuffling, 
spilled its oil over the burlap of bales; and 
in a moment a flame ran along the wall of 
the cavity to where Sam lay groaning. Mr. 
Hart rolled over, instinctively, beating at 
the fire with his hands. Only the flickering 
light from the blazing oil illuminated the 
scene; and as it spread with fierce rapidity 
it revealed a grim group. Two seamen who 
had dropped down to help Sam crowded 
the mate so that none could work effec- 
tively. And divided between fear of the 
fire and fear for Sam, both were for the 
moment useless. 

“Get that man out and stop that fire 
before it takes hold! There’s tar and oil 
beneath!” the skipper wailed. ‘‘One of 
you men tell the second mate to bring along 
the fire hose. Rouse all hands! Hurry!” 

Hawkes lay sprawled on the top tier, 
staring at the spreading flame, which had 
reached Sam’s clothing. Sam lay as still as 
death, consciousness crushed out of him by 
the cruel weight of the bale on the plank. 
He was like a nut in the nutcrackers. A 
streak of fire ran along the plank; and the 
two seamen scrambled out of the hole, their 
hair singed as they bent over to pull use- 
lessly at Sam’s clothes. 

A reeking fire arose. Whatever was in the 
fabric covering the upper tiers of cargo, the 
oil saturated it like blotting paper and the fire 
caught hold of it with fearful avidity. Mr. 
Hart, gasping for breath, still numbed from 
his own narrow escape, left the fire-fighting 
and struggled madly to raise the plank. 

“Can’t you get him out?” bleated 
Hawkes. 

The little wastrel was shivering and his 
teeth chattered. The horrible suggestive- 
ness of those creeping flames and the whirl- 
ing smoke turned his blood to water; and 
what small remnant of courage he possessed 
was beyond his call. He would have leaped 
down to help had he dared. 

“Aw, Sam’s gone out. He’s croaked,” 
growled one of the seamen who had just 
quit the hole. 

“Ts that man dead, Mr. Hart?” cried the 
skipper nervously. The second mate was 
at the hatch with the hose. “If he is, you 
can’t waste time on him. It’s a bad busi- 
ness; but that fire must be controlled.” 

“* Afraid he is dead,”’ stammered the mate 
chokingly, straightening up and groping 
blindly for a handhold to climb out. The 
hose was being dragged along under the 
beams and water already spurted from the 
nozzle, but weakly, for a hundred leaks in 
the dry canvas pipe drained it. 

“You're a liar! He can’t be dead! Sam 
can’t be dead!”’ screamed Hawkes, scram- 
bling toward the mate as he dragged him- 
self painfully over the top. “It’s you who 
ought to be dead, not a white feller like 
him. It wasn’t him I tumbled that bale 
onto. He never done nothing to get corpsed 
for. I tell yer he ain’t dead!” 

The water streamed into the cavity and 
steam billowed up. Added to the smoke, 
it made the place an inferno. All that 
broke the darkness of the hold was the 
thick cloud of smoke and steam, and the red 
and yellow spears of flame. Into the flame- 
shot cloud plunged Hawkes, sobbing with 
fear, squeezing his eyes shut against the 
bitter reek, feeling the scorch of fire on his 
skin, but driven inexorably by the blind 
urge that makes a cur dog share death with 
the master who has befriended it. 

With a half-stifled groan, Mr. Hart turned 
at the edge he had attained and rolled back 
into the pit, while the hose poured water in 
a thickening stream. The great bale which 
had caused all the trouble had an inner 
wrapping of tar paper, which took fire as 
the burning burlap tore away under the 
frenzied hands of Hawkes. The whimper- 
ing wastrel was crazed with panic, pain and 
fury. When the mate crashed against him 
he was showering the man he sought to save 
with fragments of blazing burlap. 

Mr. Hart tried to force the lad away. 
The skipper was nervously bawling to them 
to get out and leave the fire fighters a clear 
field. But it was impossible to force Hawkes 
away. He was possessed of the strength of 
frenzy. His clothes were on fire, as were 
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Sam Porter’s; the water spouting upon them 
threatened to drown all three. 

**S’pose he is dead, he ain’t going to get 
burned up this way!’’ Hawkes sobbed, and 
stooped once more to try to raise the plank. 

“Stop that water, sir, or you’ll have an- 
other dead man down here!”’ shouted Mr. 
Hart abruptly. “Hurry along those hooks 
and tackle!” 

Then two men of natures as wide apart 
as the poles, a brute of courage and a was- 
trel possessing nothing better than a dog’s 
loyalty which he could not control any 
more than the mate could control his bru- 
tality when aroused, struggled together 
to save from the flames, another man whose 
attack on one in defense of the other had 
almost certainly killed him. 

“Yer burnin’! I can smell it!’’ sobbed 
Hawkes. 

“Tt’s you!” growled Mr. Hart, kneeling 
with every bone of his strained body pro- 
testing against the effort. ‘“‘Get your hands 
under this plank, can’t you? Ain’t you any 
use at all?” 

“You shove. Yer big enough to eat the 
bale!’”’ squealed Hawkes, feeling the sting 
of flame, but incapable of responding one 
degree more to pain. 

“Tf they’d only get that tackle!” the 
mate panted, with one knee under the plank 
and fire reaping the hair from his scalp. 

““He moved! I felt him move his arm!” 
Hawkes chattered. Men above were over- 
hauling a tackle. Hooks clattered over the 
bale. Water poured down in a steady tor- 
rent. 

“Haul him out while I hold the weight!” 

Mr. Hart did much as Sam had done be- 
fore. He inserted his own body bit by bit 
under the plank and pried up onit. He could 
no longer see. He could breathe only with 
frightful stabbing pains at hislungs. Hawkes 
sobbed and screamed without regard to 
ethics of manhood. Together they labored. 
Together they hauled Sam Porter free. 
And together they slowly went down under 
the falling plank as the hooks and -tackle 
above were hauled taut and the murderous 
weight rose from their unconscious bodies. 

Near evening a smoky second mate cast 
a final glance down the hold and had the 
hatches replaced. Sailors hung up the hose 
in the rigging to dry. The steward was 
waiting with a can of grog for the men to 
come and get it. A cook who growled while 
thanking his lucky stars for his escape from 
a blazing shipwreck pounded up crackers 
and potatoes for hash as a special treat to 
the forecastle. 

On the sunny poop lay three cots with a 
swathed and bandaged figure on each. Cap- 
tain Trew, dressed for the part in a white 
jacket, had given the last touches to three 
badly burned patients and was leaving in- 
dividual glasses of medicine on the saloon 
skylight seats at the head of the two outer 
cots. Sam Porter lay in the middle, and he 
was not very far from Fiddler’s Green. He 
would need all the care available if he hoped 
to splice a wire again. Mr. Hart lay silent 
and sore on one side; Hawkes lay pite- 
ously burned on the other. Neither had a 
hair left. 

“You two men watch Porter,” the skip- 
per said, preparing to go below. ‘“‘I’ll have 
an awning rigged over you for the night. 
You'll be better here than below. And take 
your medicine every hour by the bell. I’ll 
leave Porter’s medicine here, where one of 
you can reach it and give it to him. Don’t 
forget.’’ Two pairs of lashless eyes glared 
up at the Old Man. “I'll have a man 
stand by you through the night. Where 
shall I leave this?” 

“Put it here!”’ growled Mr. Hart, reach- 
ing a bandaged hand to the skylight seat. 

“Gimme it here!”’? whined Hawkes, grip- 
ping the skipper’s white jacket. ‘Mr. 
Hart’s worser burned ’n me.” 

Mr. Hart made a terrifying sound which 
might in better moments have been recog- 
nized as a contemptuous laugh. Captain 
Trew regarded both with a queer little 
smile; then separated the two items of the 
medicine, the tablets and the liquid, and 
silently placed one at the head of Hawkes’ 
cot, one in the reach of Mr. Hart. 
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‘To help you 


over the 


IHEN your clerks or assistants 
go away for a rest, their 
work must be done by others. 


There are payrolls and state- 
ments, percentages to figure and 
distributions to make, reports that 
must be out on time and still— 
accuracy is paramount. 


Those who handle the extra 
work of the absentees, must do so 
without delay and loss of accuracy. 


Now is a good time during the 
vacation period to become ac- 
quainted with the Monroe High 
Speed Adding-Calculator repre- 
senting fifty years of mechanical 
figuring development—of proving 
and perfecting. 


The Monroe is so simple and 
easy to operate. In only a few 
minutes’ time, anyone in your 
office can become proficient in its 
use. Locked Figure Addition, 
Direct Subtraction, Automatic 
Division, Fixed Decimals, Visible 
Proof—these are but a few of the 
distinctive features that assure 
lightning speed and first-time ac- 
curacy—features that will be ap- 
preciated by those who must stay 
on the job and swing the extra load. 


We shall gladly place a Monroe 
with you so that you may learn 
how it can help you over the 
vacation period. No obligation. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y. 


Monroe Machines and Service are 
available in all Principal Cities 
of the U. S., Canada, Great Britain, 
Europe and throughout the World 
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at how smatlis the foot 


but how small 
does it look! 


EASUREMENTS, in unimagina- 

tive inches, are the modern wo- 
man’s own secret. She knows allthere 
is to know about costume materials, 
lines and colors and their effect upon 
her appearance in the eyesofherworld. 


This wisdom has its application to 
the fours and fives, the a’s and b’s 
of footwear. The foot can be made 
to look larger or smaller according to 
the shoe selected! 


This is one all-compelling reason for 
the enthusiastic reception accorded 
the season’s new shoes. They are 
beautiful and smart and distinctive, 
certainly. But, virtue of all 
Fashion’s virtues the most 
important—they are made of 
Vici kid, the leather that is 


most becoming to the foot. 


Vici kid belies the verdict 
of the measuring device by 
which the sales person de- 
termines the size of the foot. 
It is smooth and gracefully 
pliable. It moulds itself to 
the foot. In effect, the shoe 
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this mark—the Vici kid 
trade mark—inside the 
shoe of your choice. There 
is only one Vici kid—there 
never has been any other. 


of Vici kid subtracts from 
the size of the foot, though 
the shoe itself is the size 
required by actual meas- 
urements. 


Choose Vici kid in the pattern 
and color you prefer 


And at the price you prefer to pay. 
Price is a relative matter. What one 
person thinks reasonable, another 
considers expensive. But the new 
shoes of Vici kid, in all the new 
patterns and the new, soft costume 
shades, are offered in the stores at 
prices that conform to everyone’s 
views on spending. 


How does one recognize the new 
footwear? Not by price, for it varies. 
None too surely by patterns or 
colors, for they are 
many. But there isone 
sure way to know that 
the shoe you fancy is 
in step with the mode. 
Look inside it for the 
small trade mark that 
tells you it is made of 
the one and only Vici kid. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 


Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 
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VICI kid: 
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semble. It is shown in Vici kid in various col | 
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Oak is especially good. 
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noteworthy contribution to 


Vici kid in Sudan and Cranberry—a tremen- 
dously popular combination—plus a smart buckle. 

e result is an up-to-the-minute version of t 
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the current mode. 
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face, moreover, which had been hard and 
hostile, was softened by a friendly grin. 

“Good morning,” said Sam. 

“How did you get there?” 

“When you turned me out into the 
night,’’ said Sam reproachfully, “I took 
refuge next door.” 

“T say, I’m sorry about that,” said the 
girl remorsefully. “‘But how was I to know 
that you were telling the truth?’ She 
giggled happily. ‘‘Mr. Braddock came 
back half an hour after you had left. He 
made such a rare old row that I came down 
again 
“And shot him, I hope. No? A mistake, 
I think.” 

“Well, then he asked where you were. 
He said your name was Evans.” 

“He was a little confused. My name is 
Shotter. I warned you that he was not 
quite himself. What became of him then?”’ 

“He went up to bed. I’ve just taken him 
up a tray, but all he did was to look at it 
and moan and shut his eyes again. I say, 
have you had any breakfast?”’ 

“Don’t torture me.” 

“Well, hop over the fence then. I’ll get 
you some in two ticks.” 

Sam hopped. The sun seemed very 
bright now, and the birds were singing with 
a singular sweetness. 

“Would it also run to a shave and a 
bath?”’ he asked, as they walked toward 
the house. 

“You’ll find Mr. Wrenn’s shaving things 
in the bathroom.” 

“Ts this heaven?’”’ said Sam. ‘Shall I 
also find Mr. Wrenn by any chance?” 

“Oh, no; him and Miss Kay have been 
gone half an hour.” 

“Excellent! Where is this bathroom?” 

“Up those stairs, first door to the left. 
When you come down, go into that room 
there and I’ll bring the tray in. It’s the 
drawing-room, but the dining-room table 
isn’t cleared yet.” 

“I shall enjoy seeing your drawing-room, 
of which I have heard so much.” 

“Do you like eggs?” 

“T do—and plenty of them. Also ba- 
con—a good deal of bacon. Oh, and by the 
way ”? added Sam, leaning over the 
banisters. 

“Ves? ” 

J toast—lots and lots of toast.” 

“T’ll get you all you can eat.” 

“You will? Tell me,” said Sam, “‘it has 
been puzzling me greatly. How do you 
manage to get that dress on over your 
wings?” 


x 


AM, when he came downstairs some 

twenty minutes later, was definitely in 
what Mr. Hash Todhunter would have 
described as the pink. The night had been 
bad, but joy had certainly come in the 
morning. The sight of the breakfast tray 
on a small table by the window set the seal 
on his mood of well-being; and for a long, 
luxurious space he had eyes for nothing 
else. It was only after he had consumed 
the eggs, the bacon, the toast, the coffee 
and the marmalade that he yielded to what 
is usually the first impulse of a man who 
finds himself in a strange room and began 
to explore. 

It was some half minute later that Claire 
Lippett, clearing the dining-room table, 
was startled to the extent of dropping a 
butter dish by a loud shout or cry that 
seemed to proceed from the room where 
she had left her guest. 

Hurrying thither, she found him be- 
having inastrange manner. He was point- 
ing at a photograph on the mantelpiece and 
gesticulating wildly. 

““Who’s that?’ he cried as she entered. 
He seemed to have difficulty with his vocal 
cords. 


Wall 5 a wet 

“Who the devil’s that?” 

“Language!” 

“Who is it? That girl—who is she? 


What’s her name?” 
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“You needn’t shout,” said Claire, an- 
noyed. 

The photograph which had so excited 
this young man was the large one that 
stood in the center of the mantelpiece. It 
represented a girl in hunting costume, 
standing beside her horse, and it was 
Claire’s favorite. A dashing and vigorous 
duster, with an impressive record of 
smashed china and broken glass to her 
name, she always handled this particular 
work of art with a gentle tenderness. 

“That?” she said. “‘Why, that’s Miss 
Kay, of course.” 

She came forward and flicked a speck of 
dust off the glass. 

“Taken at Midways, that was,” she said, 
“two or three years ago, before the old col- 
onel lost his money. I was Miss Kay’s 
maid then—personal maid,’’ she added 
with pride. She regarded the photograph 
wistfully, for it stood to her for all the 
pomps and glories of a vanished yesterday, 
for the brave days when there had been 
horses and hunting costumes and old red 
chimneys against a blue sky and rabbits in 
the park and sunlight on the lake and all 
the rest of the things that made up Mid- 
ways and prosperity. ‘‘I remember the day 
that photograph was took. It was printed 
in the papers, that photograph was.” 

Sam continued to be feverish. 

“Miss Kay? Who’s Miss Kay?” 

“Miss Kay Derrick, Mr. Wrenn’s niece.”’ 

“The man who lives here, do you mean?” 

“Yes. He gave Miss Kay a home when 
everything went smash. That’s how I 
come to be here. I could have stopped at 
Midways if I’d of liked,” she said. “The 
new people who took the place would have 
kept me on if I’d of wanted. But I said 
‘No,’ I said. ‘I’m going with Miss Kay,’ 
I said. ‘I’m not going to desert her in her 
mis-for-chewn,’ I said.”’ 

Sam started violently. 

“You don’t mean—you can’t mean— 
you don’t mean she lives here?’’ 

“Of course she does.” 

“Not actually lives here—not in this 
very house?” 

“Certainly.” 

“My gosh!” 

Sam quivered from head to foot. A stu- 
pendous idea had come to him. 

“My gosh!” he cried again with bulging 
eyes. Then, with no more words—for it 
was a time not for words but for action— 
he bounded from the room. 

To leap out of the front door and clatter 
down the steps to the board which stood 
against the fence was with Sam the work of 
amoment. Beneath the large letters of the 
To Let, Furnished, he now perceived other 
smaller letters informing all who might be 
interested that applications for the tenancy 
of that desirable semidetached residence, 
Mon. Repos, should be made to Messrs. 
Matters & Cornelius, House Agents, of 
Ogilvy Street, Valley Fields, S. E. He 
galloped up the steps again and beat wildly 
upon the door. 

“Now what?” inquired Claire. 

“Where is Ogilvy Street?” 

“Up the road, first turning to the left.” 

“Thanks.” 

““You’re welcome.” 

Out on the gravel he paused, pondered 
and returned. 

“Back again?” said Claire. 

“Did you say left or right?” 

“Left.” 

“Thanks.” 

“Don’t mention it,’’ said Claire. 

This time Sam performed the descent of 
the steps in a single leap. But reaching the 
gate, he was struck by a thought. 

“Fond of exercise, aren’t you?” 
Claire patiently. 

“Suddenly occurred to me,” explained 
Sam, “that I'd got no money.” 

“What do you want me to do about it?” 

“These house-agent people would expect 
a bit of money down in advance, wouldn’t 

they?” 


said 
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TIP-TOP, THE OCTAGON 


Silver dial $3.75 
Radium dial $4.50 


Tip-Top is the 
aristocrat of 
low-priced 
wrist watches 


Tie-TOP is the smallest, 
smartest low-priced wrist 
watch on the market. His 
case is highly polished, 
octagon shaped; set on the 
strap at a rakish angle that 
lets you read time without 
twisting your arm or turning 
your neck. 

Yet for all his beauty and 
smallness, Tip-Top’s built 
for hard knocks. He’s the 
ideal watch for work or 
sports, or rough and tumble 
boys. If he cost ten times 
as much, he couldn’t be a 


more reliable timer. Tip- 
Top has to tick true. He’s 
a True Time Teller. Ra- 


dium face, cubist numerals, 
sunk second dial. See Tip- 
Top at your dealer’s. Com- 
pare what he offers in small- 
ness, sturdiness, accuracy, 
good looks, with any other 
wrist watch at the price. 
$4.50 only. Plain silver 
dial $3.75. 

See also the Tip-Top 
pocket watch, another octa- 
gon True Time Teller. 


THE NEW HAVEN 
CLOCK COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn. 


Tip-Top pocket watch 
White dial $1.75, radium $2.75 
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“Sounds possible. Are you going to take 
a house?” 

“I’m going to take Mon Repos,” said 
Sam. ‘“‘And I must have money. Where’s 
Mr. Braddock?” 

“Tn bed.” 

““Where’s his room?” 

“Top floor back.” 

“Thanks.” 

“‘Dee-lighted,” said Claire. 

Her statement that the guest of the house 
was in bed proved accurate. Sam, entering 
the apartment indicated, found his old 
school friend lying on his back with open 
mouth and matted hair. He was snoring 
rhythmically. On a chair at his side stood 
a tray containing a teapot, toast and a cold 
poached egg of such raffish and leering as- 
pect that Sam, moving swiftly to the dress- 
ing table, averted his eyes as he passed. 

The dressing table presented an alto- 
gether more pleasing picture. Heaped be- 
side Mr. Braddock’s collar box and hair- 
brushes was a small mountain of notes and 
silver—a fascinating spectacle with the 
morning sunshine playing on them. With 
twitching fingers, Sam scooped them up; 
and finding pencil and paper, paused for a 
moment, seeking for words. 

It is foolish to attempt to improve on the 
style of a master. Hash Todhunter had 
shown himself in a class of his own at this 
kind of literary composition, and Sam was 
content to take him as a model. He wrote: 


“Dear Bradder: You will doubtless be 
surprised to learn that I have borrowed 
your money. I will return it in God’s good 
time. Meanwhile, as Sir Philip Sidney said 
to the wounded soldier, my need is greater 
than yours. 

“Trusting this finds you in the pink, 

“Yrs. Obedtly, 
“S. SHOTTER.” 


Then, having propped the note against 
the collar box, he left the room. 

A sense of something omitted, some little 
kindly act forgotten, arrested him at the 
head of the stairs. He returned; and tak- 
ing the poached egg, placed it gently on the 
pillow beside his friend’s head. This done, 
he went downstairs again, and so out on the 
broad trail that led to the premises of 
Messrs. Matters & Cornelius, House 
Agents, of Ogilvy Street. 


XI 


HAT Mr. Matters would have thought 

of Sam as he charged breezily into the 
office a few minutes later we shall never 
know, for Mr. Matters died in the year 
1910. Mr. Cornelius thought him per- 
fectly foul. After one swift, appraising 
stare through his gold-rimmed spectacles, 
he went so far as to share this opinion with 
his visitor. 

“‘T never give to beggars,” he said. He 
was a venerable old man with a white 
beard and bushy eyebrows, and he spoke 
with something of the intonation of a druid 
priest chanting at the altar previous to 
sticking the knife into the human sacrifice. 
“‘T donot believe in indiscriminate charity.” 

“‘T will fill in your confession book some 
other time,” said Sam. ‘‘For the moment, 
let us speak of houses. I want to take 
Mon Repos in Burberry Road.” 

The druid was about to recite that ancient 
rune which consists of the solemn invoca- 
tion to a policeman, when he observed with 
considerable surprise that his young visitor 
was spraying currency in great quantities 
over the table. He gulped. It was un- 
usual for clients at his office to conduct 
business transactions in a manner more 
suitable to the Bagdad of the Arabian 
Nights than to a respectable modern suburb. 
He could hardly have been more surprised 
if camels laden with jewels and spices had 
paraded down Ogilvy Street. 

“What is all this?” he asked, blinking. 

“Money,” said Sam. 

“Where did you get it?” 

He eyed Sam askance. And Sam} who, 
as the heady result of a bath, shave, break- 
fast and the possession of cash, had once 
more forgotten that there was anything 
noticeable about his appearance, gathered 
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that here was another of the long line of 
critics who had failed to recognize his true 
worth at first sight. 

“Do not judge me by the outer crust,” 
hesaid. “I am shabby because I have been 
through much. When I stepped aboard the 
boat at New York I was as natty a looking 
young fellow as you could wish to see. 
People nudged one another as I passed 
along the pier and said, ‘Who is he?’”’ 

“You come from America?” 

“From America.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Cornelius, as if that ex- 
plained everything. 

“My uncle,” said Sam, sensing the change 
in the atmosphere and pursuing his advan- 
tage, ‘‘is Mr. John B. Pynsent, the well-to- 
do millionaire of whom you have doubtless 
heard. . You haven’t? One of our 
greatest captains of industry. He made 
a vast fortune in fur.” 

“In fur? Really?” 

“Got the concession for providing the 
snakes at the Bronx Zoo with earmuffs, and 
from that moment never looked back.” 

““You surprise me,”’ said Mr. Cornelius. 
“Most interesting.” 

““A romance of commerce,”’ agreed Sam. 
“And now, returning to this matter of the 
house 

“Ah, yes,’ said Mr. Cornelius. His 
voice, as he eyed the money on the table, 
was soft and gentle. He still looked like a 
druid priest, but a druid priest on his 
afternoon off. ‘For how long a period did 
you wish to rent Mon Repos, Mr.—er ae 

“Shotter is the name. 
definitely.” 

“Shall we say three months rent in 
advance?” 

“Let us say just those very words.” 

‘‘And as to references ‘ 

Sam was on the point of giving Mr. 
Wrenn’s name, until he recollected that he 
had not yet met that gentleman. Using his 
shaving brush and razor and eating food 
from his larder seemed to bring them very 
close together. He reflected. 

“Lord Tilbury,” he said. 
baby.” 

“Lord Tilbury, of the Mammoth Pub- 
lishing Company?” said Mr. Cornelius, 
plainly awed. ‘‘Do you know him?” 

“Know him? We’re more like brothers 
than anything. There’s precious little Lord 
Tilbury ever does without consulting me. 
It might be a good idea to call him up on 
the phone now. I ought to let him know 
that I’ve arrived.” 

Mr. Cornelius turned to the telephone, 
succeeded after an interval in getting the 
number, and after speaking with various 
unseen underlings, tottered reverently as he 
found himself talking to the great man in 
person. He handed the instrument to Sam. 

“His Lordship would like to speak to 
you, Mr. Shotter.’”’ 

“‘T knew it, I knewit,” saidSam. “Hello! 
Lord Tilbury? ThisisSam. How are you? 
I’ve just arrived. I came over in a tramp 
steamer, and I’ve been having all sorts of 
adventures. Give you a good laugh. I’m 
down at Valley Fields at the moment, 
taking a house. I’ve given your name as a 
reference. You don’t mind? Splendid! 
Lunch? Delighted. I’ll be along as soon’as 
I can. Got to get a new suit first. I slept 
in my clothes last night. Well, 
good-by. It’s all right about the refer- 
ences,”’ he said, turning to Mr. Cornelius. 
“Carry on.” 

“T will draw up the lease immediately, 
Mr. Shotter. If you will tell me where I 
am to send it H 


In- 


“That’s the 


“Send it?’’ said Sam, surprised. “‘Why, 
to Mon Repos, of course.” 

“ec But ” 

*‘Can’t I move in at once?” 

“T suppose so, if you wish it. But I 


fancy the house is hardly ready for im- 
mediate tenancy. You will need linen.” 

“That’s all right. A couple of hours 
shopping will fix that.” 

Mr. Cornelius smiled indulgently. He 
was thoroughly pro-Sam by now. 

“True American hustle,’’ he observed, 
waggling his white beard. ‘‘ Well, I see no 
objection, if you make a point of it. I will 
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find the key for you. Tell me, Mr. Shot- 
ter,” he asked as he rummaged about in 
drawers, ‘‘what has caused this great desire 
on your part to settle in Valley Fields? Of 
course, as a patriotic inhabitant, I ought 
not to be surprised. I have lived in Valley 
Fields all my life, and would not live any- 
where else if you offered me a million 
pounds.” 

slewon te 

“T was born in Valley Fields, Mr. 
Shotter, and I love the place, and I am not 
ashamed to say so. ‘Breathes there the 
man with soul so dead,’”’ inquired Mr. Cor- 
nelius, ‘“‘who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land! Whose 
heart hath ne’er within him burn’d as 
home his footsteps he hath turn’d from 
wandering on a foreign strand?’” 

“Ah!” said Sam. ‘“‘That’s what we’d all 
like to know, wouldn’t we?”’ 

““*Tf such there breathe,’’’ proceeded Mr. 
Cornelius, ‘“‘go, mark him well! For him 
no minstrel raptures swell.. High though 
his titles, proud his name, boundless his 
wealth as wish can claim, despite those 
titles, power and pelf, the wretch, con- 
centered all in self ——’”’ 

“T have aluncheon engagement at 1:30,” 
said Sam. 


“ce 


Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
and, doubly dying, shall go down to the vile 
dust from whence he sprung, unwept, un- 
honour’d and unsung.’ Those words, Mr. 
Shotter 

‘A little thing of your own?” 

“Those words, Mr. Shotter, will appear 
on the title page of the history of Valley 
Fields, which I am compiling—a history 
dealing not only with its historical associa- 
tions, which are numerous, but also with 
those aspects of its life which my occupa- 
tion as house agent has given me peculiar 
opportunities of examining. I get some 
queer clients, Mr. Shotter.”’ 

Sam was on the point of saying that the 
clients got a queer house agent, thus mak- 
ing the thing symmetrical, but he refrained 
from doing so. 

“Tt may interest you to know that a very 
well-known criminal, a man who might be 
described as a second Charles Peace, once 
resided in the very house which you are 
renting.” 

“T shall raise the tone.” 

“Like Charles Peace, he was a most re- 
spectable man to all outward appearances. 
His name was Finglass. Nobody seems to 
have had any suspicion of his real char- 
acter until the police, acting on information 
received, endeavored to arrest him for the 
perpetration of a great bank robbery.” 

“Catch him?” said Sam, only faintly in- 
terested. 

“No; he escaped and fled the country. 
But I was asking you what made you settle 
on Valley Fields as a place of residence. 
You would seem to have made up your 
mind very quickly.” 

‘Well, the fact is, I happened to catch 
sight of my next-door neighbors, and it 
struck me that they would be pleasant 
people to live near.” 

Mr. Cornelius nodded. 

“Mr. Wrenn is greatly respected by all 
who know him.” 

“T liked his razor,” said Sam. 

“Tf you are going to Tilbury House it is 
possible that you may meet him. He is the 
editor of Pyke’s Home Companion.” 

“Ts that so?” said Sam. ‘‘Pyke’s Home 
Companion, eh?’’ 

“T take it in regularly.” 

“And Mr. Wrenn’s niece? A charming 
girl, I thought.” 

“T scarcely know her,” said Mr. Cor- 
nelius indifferently. ‘‘Young women do 
not interest me.” 


The proverb about casting pearls before, 


swine occurred to Sam. 

“T must be going,’ he said coldly. 
“Speed up that lease, will you? And if 
anyone else blows in and wants to take the 
house, bat them over the head with your 
office ruler.” 

“Mr. Wrenn and I frequently play a 
game of chess together,” said Mr. Cor- 
nelius, 


” 
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“You want me to come and cook?” 

“T’ve got to get a cook somewhere. Can 
you leave the ship?”’ 

“Can I leave the ship? Mister, you 
watch and see how quick I can leave that 
ruddy ocean-going steam kettle! I’ve been 
wanting a shore job ever since I was cloth- 
head enough to go to sea.” 

“You surprise me,” said Sam. “I have 
always looked on you as one of those tough 
old salts who can’t be happy away from 
deep waters. I thought you sang chantey 
in your sleep. Well, that’s splendid. You 
had better go straight down to the house 
and start getting things fixed up. Here’s 
the key. Write the address down—Mon 
Repos, Burberry Road, Valley Fields.” 

A sharp crash rang through the room. 
The man at the bar, who had finished his 
cocktail and was drinking a whisky and 
soda, had dropped his glass. 

“Wre!”’ exclaimed the barmaid, startled, 
a large hand on the left side of her silken 
bosom. 

The man paid no attention to her cry. 
He was staring with marked agitation at 
Sam and his companion. 

“How do I get there?” asked Hash. 

“By train or bus—there’s any number of 
ways.” 

“And I can go straight into the house?” 

“Yes; I’ve taken it from this morning.” 

Sam hurried out. Hash, pausing to write 
down the address, became aware that he 
was being spoken to. 

“Say, pardon me,” said the fine-looking 
man, who was clutching at his sleeve. 
“Might I have a word with you, brother?’ 

“Well?” said Hash suspiciously. The 
last time an American had addressed him as 
brother it had cost him eleven dollars and 
seventy-five cents. 

“Did I understand your pal who’s gone 
out to say that he had rented a house named 
Mon Repos down in Valley Fields?”’ 

“Yes, you did. What of it?” 

The man did not reply. Consternation 
was writ upon his face, and he passed a hand 
feebly across his broad forehead. The si- 
lence was broken by the cold voice of the 
barmaid. 

“That'll be threepence I’ll kindly ask you 
for, for that glass,’ said the barmaid. “And 
if,” she added with asperity, “‘you ’ad to 
pay for the shock you give me, it ’ud cost 
you a tenner.” 

“ Girlie,’ replied the man sadly, watch- 
ing Hash as he shambled through the door- 
way, “you aren’t the only one that’s had a 
shock.” 


While Sam was walking down Fleet 
Street on his way to Tilbury House, thrilled 
with the joy of existence and swishing the 
air jovially with his newly purchased 
wanghee, in Tilbury House itself the pro- 
prietor of the Mammoth Publishing Com- 
pany was pacing the floor of his private 
office, his thumbs in the armholes of his 
waistcoat, his eyes staring bleakly before 
him. 

Lord Tilbury was a short, stout, com- 
manding-looking man, and _ practically 
everything he did had in it something of the 
Napoleonic quality. His demeanor now 
suggested Napoleon in captivity, striding 
the deck of the Bellerophon with vultures 
gnawing at his breast. 

So striking was his attitude that his sis- 
ter, Mrs. Frances Hammond, who had 
called to see him, as was her habit when 
business took her into the neighborhood of 
Tilbury House, paused aghast in the door- 
way, while the obsequious boy in buttons 
who was ushering her in frankly lost his 
nerve and bolted. 

““Good gracious, Georgie!” 
““What’s the matter?” 

His Lordship came to a standstill and 
something faintly resembling relief ap- 
peared in his square-cut face. Ever since 
the days when he had been plain George 
Pyke, starting in business with a small 
capital and a large ambition, his sister 
Frances had always been a rock of support. 
It might be that her advice would help him 
to cope with the problem which was vexing 
him now. 


she cried. 
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“Sit down, Francie,” he said. “Thank 
goodness you’ve come. Just the person I 
want to talk to.” 

““What’s wrong?” 

“I’m telling you. You remember that 
when I was in America I met a man named 
Pynsent?”’ 

“OY espa 

“This man Pynsent was the owner of an 
island off the coast of Maine.” 

“Yes, I know. And you ——’ 

“An island,’ continued Lord Tilbury, 
“densely covered with trees. He used it 
merely as a place of retirement, for the 
purpose of shooting and fishing; but when 
he invited me there to spend a week-end 
I saw its commercial possibilities in an in- 
stant.” 

“Yes, you told me. You 

“I said to myself,” proceeded Lord Til- 


’ 


” 


bury, one of whose less engaging peculiari- - 


ties it was that he never permitted the fact 
that his audience was familiar with a story 
to keep him from telling it again, ‘I said 
to myself, ‘This island, properly developed, 
could supply all the paper the Mammoth 
needs and save me thousands a year!’ It 
was my intention to buy the place and 
start paper mills.” 

“Yes, and te 

“Paper mills,” said Lord Tilbury firmly. 
“T made an offer to Pynsent. He shilly- 
shallied. I increased my offer. Still he 
would give me no definite answer. Some- 
times he seemed willing to sell, and then he 
would change his mind. And then, when I 
was compelled to leave and return to Eng- 
land, an idea struck me. He had been 
talking about his nephew and how he was 
anxious for him to settle down and do 
something ¥ 

“‘So you offered to take him over here 
and employ him in the Mammoth,” said 
Mrs. Hammond with a touch of impatience. 
She loved and revered her brother, but she 
could not conceal it from herself that he 
sometimes tended to be prolix. “You 
thought it would put him under an obli- 
gation.”’ 

“xactly. Limagined I was being shrewd. 
I supposed that I was introducing into the 
affair just that little human touch which 
sometimes makes all the difference. Well, 
it will be a bitter warning to me never again 
to be too clever. Half the business deals in 
this world are ruined by one side or the 
other trying to be too clever.” 

“But, George, what has happened? 
What is wrong?” 

Lord Tilbury resumed his patrol of the 
carpet. 

“T’m telling you. It was all arranged 
that he should sail back with me on the 
Mauretania, but when the vessel left he 
was nowhere to be found. And then, about 
the second day out, I received a wireless 
message saying, ‘Sorry not to be with you. 
Coming Araminta. Love to all.’ I could not 
make head or tail of it.”’ 

“‘No,”’ said Mrs. Hammond thoughtfully; 
‘Ot is very puzzling. I think it may possi- 
bly have meant ‘4 

“‘T know what it meant—now. The so- 
lution,” said Lord Tilbury bitterly, “was 
vouchsafed to me only an hour ago by the 
boy himself.” 

“Has he arrived then?” 

“Yes, he has arrived. And he traveled 
on a tramp steamer.” 

“A tramp steamer! But why?” 

“Why? Why? How should I know 
why? Last night, he informed me, he 
slept in his clothes.” 

“Slept in his clothes? Why?” 

“How should I know why? Who am I 
to analyze the motives of a boy who ap- 
pears to be a perfect imbecile?”’ 

‘But have you seen him?” 

“No. He rang up on the telephone from 
the office of a house agent in Valley Fields. 
He has taken a house there and wished to 
give my name as a reference.” 

‘Valley Fields? Why Valley Fields?”’ 

“Don’t keep on saying why,” cried Lord 
Tilbury tempestuously. ‘‘Haven’t I told 
you a dozen times that I don’t know why— 
that I haven’t the least idea why?” 

“He does seem an eccentric boy.” 
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“Becentric? I feel as if I had allowed 
myself to be saddled with the guardianship 
of a dancing dervish. And when I think 
that if this young idiot gets into any sort of 
trouble while he is under my charge, Pyn- 
sent is sure to hold me responsible, I could 
kick myself for ever having been fool 
enough to bring him over here.” 

“You mustn’t blame yourself, Georgie.” 

“Tt isn’t a question of blaming myself. 
It’s a question of Pynsent blaming me and 
getting annoyed and breaking off the deal 
about the island.” 

And Lord Tilbury, having removed his 
thumbs from the armholes of his waistcoat 
in order the more freely to fling them 
heavenward, uttered a complicated sound 
which might be rendered phonetically by 
the word ‘‘Cor!’’ tenser and more dignified 
than the “‘Coo!”’ of the lower-class Lon- 
doner, but expressing much the same mean- 
ing. 

In the hushed silence which followed, the 
buzzer on the desk sounded. 

“Yes? Eh? Oh, send him up.’ Lord 
Tilbury laid down the instrument and 
turned to his sister grimly. ‘“Shotter is 
downstairs,’ he said. ‘‘Now you will be 
able to see him for yourself.”’ 

Mrs. Hammond’s first impression when 
she saw Sam for herself was that she had 
been abruptly confronted with something 
in between a cyclone and a large New- 
foundland puppy dressed in bright tweeds. 
Sam’s mood of elation had grown steadily 
all the way down Fleet Street, and he burst 
into the presence of his future employer as 
if he had just been let off a chain. 

“Well, how are you?” he cried, seizing 
Lord Tilbury’s hand in a grip that drew 
from him a sharp yelp of protest. 

Then, perceiving for the first time the 
presence of a fair stranger, he moderated 
his exuberance somewhat and stared po- 
litely. 

“My sister, Mrs. Hammond,” said Lord 
Tilbury, straightening his fingers. 

Sam bowed. Mrs. Hammond bowed. 

“Perhaps I had better leave you,” said 
Mrs. Hammond. “You will want to talk 
together.” 

“Oh, don’t go,” said Sam hospitably. 

“‘T have business in Lombard Street,” 
said Mrs. Hammond, discouraging with a 
cold look what seemed to her, rightly or 
wrongly, a disposition on the part of this 
young man to do the honors and behave 
generally as if he were trying to suggest 
that Tilbury House was his personal prop- 
erty but that any relative of Lord Tilbury 
was welcome there. “I have to visit my 
bank.” 

‘‘T shall have to visit mine pretty soon,” 
said Sam, “or the wolf will be scratching at 
the door.”’ 

“Tf you are short of funds’ 
Lord Tilbury. 

“Oh, I’m all right for the present, thanks. 
I pinched close on fifty pounds from a man 
this morning.” 

“You did what?” said Lord Tilbury 
blankly. 

“Pinched fifty pounds. Surprising he 
should have had so much on him. But 
lucky—for me.” 

“Did he make any objection to your re- 
markable behavior?’”’ 

“He was asleep at the time, and I didn’t 
wake him. I just left a poached egg on his 
pillow and came away.” 

Lord Tilbury swallowed convulsively and 
his eye sought that of Mrs. Hammond in a 
tortured glare. 

“‘A poached egg?” he whispered. 

“So that he would find it there when he 
woke,”’ explained Sam. 

Mrs. Hammond had abandoned her in- 
tention of withdrawing and leaving the two 
men together for a cozy chat. Georgie, it 
seemed to her from his expression, needed 
a woman’s loving support. Sam appeared 
to have affected him like some unpleasant 
drug, causing starting of the eyes and 
twitching of the muscles. 

“Tt is a pity you missed the Mauretania, 
Mr. Shotter,”’ she said. ‘‘My brother had 
hoped that you would travel with him so 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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although it may seem strange, it causes less 
sugar to be used.’ What happens? What 
is the result? G. D. H.’s husband comes 
back tired and hungry after a day’s work. 
‘Prunes for dinner again, I suppose?’ he 
says moodily. ‘Yes, dear,’ replies G. D. H., 
‘but of a greatly improved flavor.’ Well, he 
doesn’t believe her, of course. He sits down 
sullenly. Then, as he deposits the first 
stone on his plate, a delighted smile comes 
into his face. ‘By Jove!’ he cries. ‘The 
flavor is greatly improved. They still taste 
like brown paper soaked in machine oil, but 
a much superior grade of brown paper. 
How did you manage it?’ ‘It was not I, 
dearest,’ says G. D. H., ‘but Pyke’s Home 
Companion. Acting on their advice, I 
added a little vinegar, with the result that 
not only is the flavor greatly improved but, 
strange though it may seem, I used less 
sugar.’ ‘Heaven bless Pyke’s Home Com- 
panion!’ cries the husband. With your 
permission then,’”’ said Sam, “I will go 
straight to Mr. Wrenn and inform him that 
I have come to fight the good fight under 
his banner. ‘Mr. Wrenn,’ I shall say ——’”’ 

Lord Tilbury was perplexed. 

“Do you know Wrenn? How do you 
know Wrenn?” 

“T have not yet had the pleasure of 
meeting him, but we are next-door neigh- 
bors. I have taken the house adjoining his. 
Mon Repos, Burberry Road, is the address. 
You can see for yourself how convenient 
this will be. Not only shall we toil all day 
in the office to make Pyke’s Home Com- 
panion more and more of a force among the 
intelligentzia of Great Britain but in the 
evenings, as we till our radishes, I shall look 
over the fence and say, ‘Wrenn,’ and Wrenn 
will say, ‘Yes, Shotter?’ And I shall say, 
‘Wrenn, how would it be to run a series on 
the eradication of pimples in canaries?’ 
‘Shotter,’ he will reply, dropping his spade 
in his enthusiasm, ‘this is genius. ’Twas a 
lucky day, boy, for the old Home Com- 
panion when you came to us.’ But I am 
wasting time. I should be about my busi- 
ness. Good-by, Mrs. Hammond. Good-by, 
Lord Tilbury. Don’t trouble to come with 
me. I will find my way.” 

He left the room with the purposeful step 
of the man of affairs, and Lord Tilbury 
uttered a sound which was almost a groan. 

“Insane!’’ he ejaculated. ‘‘ Perfectly in- 
sane!”’ 

Mrs. Hammond, womanlike, was not 
satisfied with simple explanation. 

“There is something behind 
George!”’ 

“And I can’t do a thing,’’ moaned His 
Lordship, chafing, as your strong man will, 
against the bonds of fate. ‘‘I simply must 
humor this boy, or the first thing I know he 
will be running off on some idiotic prank 
and Pynsent will be sending me cables 
asking why he has left me.” 

“There is something behind this,” re- 
peated Mrs. Hammond weightily. “It 
stands to reason. Even a boy like this 
young Shotter would not take a house next 
door to Mr. Wrenn the moment he landed 
unless he had some motive. George, there 
is a girl at the bottom of this.” 

Lord Tilbury underwent a sort of minor 
convulsion. His eyes bulged and he grasped 
the arms of his chair. 

“Good God, Francie! Don’t say that! 
Pynsent took me aside before I left and 
warned me most emphatically to be careful 
how I allowed this boy to come in contact 
with—er—members of the opposite sex.’’ 

“Girls,” said Mrs. Hammond. 

“Yes, girls,’ said Lord Tilbury, as if 
pleasantly surprised at this neat way of 
putting it. ‘‘He said he had had trouble a 
year or so ago i 

“Mr. Wrenn must have a daughter,” 
said Mrs. Hammond, pursuing her train of 
thought. ‘“‘Has Mr. Wrenn a daughter?”’ 

“How the devil should I know?” de- 
manded His Lordship, not unnaturally irri- 

tated. “I don’t keep in touch with the 
home life of every man in this building.” 

“Ring him up and ask him.” 

“T won’t. I don’t want my staff to think 
I’ve gone off my head. Besides, you may 
be quite wrong.” 
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A gain of more than 60,000 in six 
months—just because readers like it! 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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MADE 


THE SATURDAY 


FOR, BORD Saba C UU STV 


The New York Tele- 
phone Company oper- 
ates 870 Ford trucks, 
lubricated with Veedol 
Forzol exclusively. 


Use this proved Ford oil 
in your 1 ton Ford truck 


—and you can give quicker and more 
dependable deliveries at lower cost 


OUR FORD delivery truck is more 
ye an automobile. It is a symbol 
of the quick, dependable service you 
render your customers. 


Itis also part of your business over- 
head. 


uously and economically. 


It must be operated contin- 
When 
your truck goes to the. repair shop, 
profits go with it. You not only pay 


for repairs, but for lost time as well. 


It isn’t the fixed charges, such as 
depreciation, insurance and storage, 
as much as actual operating costs — 
gasoline, oil and repairs — that boost 
your overhead. Of these, oil is the 
most important—for it not only affects 
power and gasoline mileage, but, en- 
gineers have found, is also responsible 
for at least 75% of all engine repairs. 


That is why you should choose your 
Ford oil with the greatest care. 


Made for Fords 
exclusively 


Tide Water engineers studied Ford 
lubrication for years. They sought to 
create for Fords an oil which would 
assure maximum operating economy 
—a matter of vital importance to Ford 
truck owners. After four years of ex- 


periments and road tests, they per- 
fected Veedol Forzol, the economy oil 
made for Fords exclusively. As a re- 
sult of these tests, and the patronage 
of over one million Ford owners, it has 
been proved that Veedol Forzol gives 
8 definite economies in Ford operation. 


The Eight Economies 
of Veedol Forzol 

1. 10 to 25% gasoline saving 
2. 10 to 25% saving in oil 
3. 10 to 25% less carbon 
4. Eliminates costly chatter 
5. Resists heat and friction 
6. Increased ability to coast 
7. Resists fuel dilution 
8. Reduces repair bills 


Go to the nearest Ford dealer or any 
one of several thousand authorized 
Ford agents. Have your crankcase 
drained and refilled with exactly one 
gallon of Veedol Forzol. After 
youhave tested Veedol Forzol to your 
satisfaction, then buy your season’s 


supply in a 15 gallon steel drum. 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, 
Eleven Broadway, New York (main 
office); Boston, Newark, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, Co- 
lumbus, Dallas, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland (Oregon). 


Ford Owners in the Middle Atlantic and New England States can secure 
additional power and protection through the use of Tydol Economy Gasoline 


IL. 


\VEEI 


FOR 


REG US PAT OFF 


The economy oil for Fords 
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“T shall be extremely surprised if I am,’ 
said Mrs. Hammond. 

Lord Tilbury sat gazing at her pallidly. 
He knew that Francie had a sixth sense in 
these matters. 


XIII 


T ABOUT the moment when Sam en- 
tered the luxuriously furnished office 
of the Mammoth Publishing Company’s 
proprietor and chief, in a smaller and less 
ornate room in the same building Mr. 
Matthew Wrenn, all unconscious of the 
good fortune about to descend upon him in 
the shape of the addition to his staff of a 
live and go-ahead young assistant, was 
seated at his desk, busily engaged in pro- 
moting the best interests of that widely 
read weekly, Pyke’s Home Companion. 
He was, in fact, correcting the proofs of an 
article—ably written, but too long to quote 
here—entitled What a Young Girl Can Do 
in Her Spare Time; Number 3, Bee 
Keeping. 

He was interrupted in this task by the 
opening of the door, and looking up, was 
surprised to see his niece, Kay Derrick. 

“Why, Kay!’ said Mr. Wrenn. She had 
never visited him at his office so early as 
this, for Mrs. Winnington-Bates expected 
her serfs to remain on duty till at least four 
o’clock. In her blue eyes, moreover, there 
was a strange glitter that made him subtly 
uneasy. “‘Why, Kay, what are you doing 
here?” 

Kay sat down on the desk. Having ruf- 
fled his grizzled hair with an affectionate 
hand, she remained for a while in silent 
meditation. 

““T hate young men!” she observed at 
length. ‘‘ Why isn’t everyone nice and old— 
I mean elderly, but frightfully well pre- 
served, like you, darling?” 

“Ts anything the matter?’ asked Mr. 
Wrenn anxiously. 

“Nothing much. I’ve left Mrs. Bates.” 

“T’m very glad to hear it, my dear. There 
is no earthly reason why you should have to 
waste your time slaving ue 

“You’re worse than Claire,” said Kay, 
her eyes ceasing to glitter. ‘“‘ You both con- 
spire to coddle me. I’m young and strong, 
and I ought to be earning my living. But,” 
she went on, tapping his head with her fin- 
ger to emphasize her words, “I will not 
continue in a job which involves being 
kissed by worms like Claude Bates. No, 
no, no, sir!”’ 

Mr. Wrenn raised a shocked and wrath- 
ful face. 

“He kissed you?” 

“Yes. You had an article in the Home 
Companion last week, uncle, saying what a 
holy and beautiful thing the first kiss is. 
Well, Claude Bates’ wasn’t. He hadn’t 
shaved and he was wearing a dressing gown. 
Also, he was pallid and greenish, and looked 
as if he had been out all night. Anything 
less beautiful and holy I never saw.” 

“He kissed you! What did you do?” 

“T hit him very hard with a book which 
I was taking to read to Mrs. Bates. It was 
the Rev. Aubrey Jerningham’s Is There a 
Hell? and I’ll bet there was. Until then I 
had always rather disliked Mrs. Bates’ 
taste in literature, which shows how foolish 
I was. If she had preferred magazines, 
where would I have been? There were 
about six hundred pages of Aubrey Jer- 
ningham, bound in stiff cloth, and he 
blacked Claude’s eye like a scholar and a 
gentleman. And at that moment in came 
Mrs. Bates.” 

“Yes?” said Mr. Wrenn, enthralled. 

“Well, a boy’s best friend is his mother, 
Have you ever seen one of those cowboy 
films where there is trouble in the barroom? 
It was like that. Mrs. Bates started to dis- 
miss me, but I got in first with my resigna- 
tion, shooting from the hip, asit were. And 
then I came away, and here I am.” 

“The fellow should be horsewhipped,” 
said Mr. Wrenn, breathing heavily. 

“He isn’t worth bothering about,” said 
Kay. 

The riot of emotion into which she had 
been plunged by the addresses of the un- 
shaven Bates had puzzled her. But now 
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becomes difficult for the historian. For, 
briefly, what happened next was that Sam, 
groping forward in a bemused fashion and 
gathering her clumsily into his arms, kissed 
Kay. 

It might, of course, be possible to lay no 
stress upon this occurrence—to ignore it 
and pass on. In kissing, as kissing, there is 
nothing fundamentally reprehensible. The 
early Christians used to do it all the time 
to everyone they met. But the historian is 
too conscious of the raised eyebrows of his 
audience to attempt this attitude. Some 
explanation, he realizes, some argument to 
show why Sam is not to be condemned out 
of hand, is imperative. 

In these circumstances the embarrassing 
nature of the historian’s position is readily 
intelligibie. Only ashort while back he was 
inviting the customers to shudder with loath- 
ing at the spectacle of Claude Bates kissing 
this girl, and now, all in a flash, he finds 
himself faced with the task of endeavoring 
to palliate the behavior of Sam Shotter in 
doing the very same thing. 

Well, he must do the best he can. Let us 
marshal the facts. 

In the first place, there stood on Mr. 
Wrenn’s desk, as on every other editorial 
desk in Tilbury House, a large framed card 
bearing the words, Do 1r Now! Who shall 
say whether this may not subconsciously 
have influenced the young man? 

In the second place, when you have been 
carrying about a girl’s photograph in your 
breast pocket for four months and brooding 
over it several times a day with a beating 
heart, it is difficult for you to regard that 
girl, when you eventually meet her, as a 
perfect stranger. 

And in the third place—and here we ap- 
proach the very root of the matter—there 
was the smile. 

Girls as pretty as Kay Derrick, especially 
if their faces are by nature a little grave, 
should be extremely careful how and when 
they smile. There was that about Kay’s 
face when in repose which, even when she 
was merely wondering what trimming to 
put on a hat, gave strangers the impression 
that here was a pure white soul musing 
wistfully on life’s sadness. The conse- 
quence was that when she smiled it was as 
if the sun had suddenly shone out through 
clouds. Her smile seemed to make the world 
on the instant a sweeter and a better place. 
Policemen, when she flashed it on them 
after being told the way somewhere, be- 
came of a sudden gayer, happier policemen 
and sang as they directed the traffic. Beg- 
gars, receiving it as a supplement to asmall 
donation, perked up like magic and started 
to bite the ears of the passers-by with an 
abandon that made all the difference. And 
when they saw that smile, even babies in 
their perambulators stopped looking like 
peevish poached eggs and became almost 
human. 

And it was this smile that she had be- 
stowed upon Sam. And Sam, it will be re- 
membered, had been waiting months and 
months for it. 

We have made out, we fancy, a pretty 
good case for Samuel Shotter; and it was a 
pity that some kindly person was not pres- 
ent in Mr. Wrenn’s office at that moment 
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® 
to place these arguments before Kay. For 
not one of them occurred to her inde- 
pendently. She could see no excuse what- 
ever for Sam’s conduct. She had wrenched 
herself from his grasp and moved to the 
other side of the desk, and across this she 
now regarded him with a blazing eye. Her 
fists were clenched and she was breathing 
quickly. She had the air of a girl who 
would have given a year’s pocket money for 
a copy of the Rey. Aubrey Jerningham’s Is 
There a Hell? 

Gone was that delightful spirit of com- 
radeship which, when he had been telling of 
his boyish dealings with Claude, had made 
him seem almost a kindred soul. Gone was 
that soft sensation of gratitude which had 
come to her on his assurance that he had 
not risked spoiling that repulsive youth by 
sparing the rod. All she felt now was that 
her first impressions of this young man had 
been right, and that she had been mauled 
and insulted by a black-hearted bounder 
whose very clothes should have warned her 
of his innate despicableness. It seems al- 
most incredible that anyone should think 
such a thing of anybody, but it is a fact 
that in that instant Kay Derrick looked 
upon Sam as something even lower in the 
graduated scale of human subspecies than 
Claude Winnington-Bates. 

As for Sam, he was still under the ether. 

Nothing is more difficult for both parties 
concerned than to know what to say im- 
mediately after an occurrence like this. 
An agitated silence was brooding over the 
room, when the necessity for speech was re- 
moved by the reéntry of Mr. Wrenn. 

Mr. Wrenn was not an observant man. 
Nor was he sensitive to atmosphere. He 
saw nothing unusual in his niece’s aspect, 
nothing out of the way in Sam’s. The fact 
that the air inside the office of Pyke’s 
Home Companion was quivering with 
charged emotion escaped his notice alto- 
gether. 

He addressed Sam genially. 

“Tt is quite all right, Mr. Shotter. Lord 
Tilbury wishes you to start work on the 
Companion at once.” 

Sam turned to him with the vague stare 
of the newly awakened sleepwalker. 

‘Tt will be nice having you in the office,” 
added Mr. Wrenn amiably. “I have been 
short-handed. By the way, Lord Tilbury 
asked me to send you along to him at once. 
He is just going out to lunch.” 

“Lunch?” said Sam. 

“He said you were lunching with him.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Sam dully. 

Mr. Wrenn watched him shamble out of 
the room with a benevolent eye. 

“We'll go and have a bite to eat, too, 
my dear,” he said, removing the alpaca 
coat which it was his custom to wear in the 
office. ‘‘Haven’t had lunch with you since 
I don’t know when.” He reached for the 
hook which held his other coat. “I shall 
like having this young Shotter in the office,”’ 
he said. “‘He seems a nice young fellow.” 

‘He is the most utterly loathsome crea- 
ture I have ever met,”’ said Kay. 

Mr. Wrenn, startled, dropped his hat. 

“Wh? What do you mean?” 

“Just what I say. He’s horrible.” 

“But, my dear girl, you only os him 
five minutes ago.” 

““T know.” 

Mr. Wrenn stooped for his hat and 
smoothed it with some agitation. 

“This is rather awkward,”’ he said. 

“What is?” 

“Your feeling like that about young 
Shotter.” 

“‘T don’t see why. I don’t suppose I 
shall ever meet him again.” 

“But you will. I don’t see how it can be 
prevented. Lord Tilbury tells me that this 
young man has taken a lease of Mon Repos.” 

“Mon Repos!’”” Kay clutched at the 
desk. ‘‘You don’t mean Mon Repos next 
door to us?” 

“Yes; and it is so difficult to avoid one’s 
next-door neighbors.” 

Kay’s teeth met with a little click. 

“Tt can be done,”’ she said. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Mtr. Webster 
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ing. You awake refreshed after a 
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Medal” cot. You completely re- 
lax in these comfortable chairs. 
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ness, durability, ease of folding and 
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to have alook at a certain bare space of sand 
which I never pass without examination. 

That spot is an unfailing treasure house 
of thrills; mild thrills, but pleasant never- 
theless. Aside from a few small finches, we 
are likely to see no living thing there, for 
cover is lacking; but always we find in the 
clean sand a fascinating record of wild 
things that passed in the night. We found 
trails of deer, apparently seven or eight, 
ranging all the way from the delicate im- 
pression of a fawn’s tiny foot to the deep, 
bold, strong, yet graceful track of a splendid 
buck; and as a fitting prelude to a walk 
along Lynx Lane, we found amid the deer 
tracks the rounded print of a wildcat’s paw. 

It was what I was looking for and we 
passed on, through the gold and crimson 
and coppery glory of the sweet-gum thicket, 
across the small stream flowing through the 
swamp, and so with cautious, deliberate 
steps to the remote woodland spot where 
the swamp path joins Lynx Lane. It was 
well that we had come noiselessly. Around 
the corner, hidden from us until that mo- 
ment by the low, dense undergrowth, three 
wild turkeys, at least two of which were 
big gobblers, stood not forty feet away in 
the narrow path, their burnished plumage 
glowing in the sun. In that wild, secluded 
place, in that rich setting of gorgeously 
painted foliage, they were a sight never to 
be forgotten, as they gazed for a brief in- 
stant, rapt and motionless. 

The wonderful moment passed, to be suc- 
ceeded by another not less memorable. As 


Tals ROMANTIC 9OS 


through all the ensuing boom of the new 
Gaelic writer, which came on fast and furi- 
ous. Sharp followed his telegram by a letter, 
promising to explain it at our next meeting. 
This he did, apparently in the fullest confi- 
dence, under oath of secrecy—an oath 
which it has long been unnecessary to keep, 
as the secret has long been out, though the 
story still retains certain elements of mys- 
tery, for Sharp would appear to have been 
an incorrigible romancer, and it may well 
have been that he gave his explanation an 
added color of romance for my benefit. At 
all events, there was a very beautiful lady 
in the story—Sharp once spoke of her as a 
“cousin’’—under whose influence he found 
himself inspired to write stories and poems 
that were not within his own unaided power. 
It was not ordinary collaboration; some- 
thing much stranger than that, inexpli- 
cably psychie maybe. 

One thing was sure: The lady was 
very beautiful, and their romantic friend- 
ship resulted in—Fiona Macleod. It 
sounds today as though his mysterious 
“cousin”? was a sort of embodied Patience 
Worth. Sharp once showed me a photo- 
graph purporting to be the lady, but I did 
not believe him, for I thought I recognized 
it as the portrait of someone else. Also he 
further mystified me by saying that Fiona 
Macleod was shortly coming to London, 
and that he intended to introduce her to 
three people only—George Meredith, Mr. 
W. B. Yeats and myself. These introduc- 
tions were never made, and I believe it was 
all just a part of Sharp’s masterly game of 
hide and seek. Certainly the way in which 
he kept it up was remarkable, and must 
have entailed upon him infinite industry 
and ingenuity. Though I never met that 
beautiful aller ego, I have several letters 
from her, which Sharp must have written 
himself, or got someone to write—one of 
which is here reproduced—and his personal 
letters to me are full of references to her, 
messages from her, accounts of their work 
together, which had a most deceiving air 
of veracity. Here are one or two extracts: 


“‘T have only now seen your delightful 
article on Miss Macleod’s book. It came 
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(Continued from Page 54) 


though powerful steel springs propelled 
them, they shot upward—up and up and 
up, with strong surging strokes of their 
wide wings—until they topped the trees 
bordering the trail. Some hunters say that 
a turkey must run a considerable distance 
before rising; and I know of one hunter 
who, flushing a wild turkey in a woods road 
closely hemmed in by trees, spurred his 
horse and, riding madly, actually snatched 
the flying bird out of the air, the turkey 
being unable to rise swiftly because the 
impetus of its start was insufficient. 

But these gobblers of Lynx Lane needed 
no running start. Possibly they took two 
steps before rising. Then they simply 
catapulted upward. They had been facing 
towards us and took no time to turn; 
hence, if they were not to fly over us, they 
had to mount very sharply and wheel in 
the air. They flew not straight up, of 
course, but at so steep a grade that their as- 
cent was almost rocket-like. I have some 
fine memories of wild turkeys, some spirited 
mind pictures of noble gobblers seen in 
the woods. But those rocketing turkey 
cocks of Lynx Lane make the finest pic- 
ture of all. 

A good beginning, indeed, for a walk 
along Lynx Lane; and in high spirits we 
followed that tunnel-like trail for five miles 
or so through wild swamp woods full of life 
and full of mystery. Yet, except birds of 
various common kinds, we saw scarcely a 
living thing. Again and again, in dozens or 
even scores of places, we found evidences 
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most aptly, for Miss M. is at present in 
London en passant, and so I was able to 
show it to her a little while ago. . . 
Good news from Elizabeth, I am glad to 
say. But F. M., alas! is not well. A 
glimpse of her today was all that was possi- 
ble; but she will be on the south coast for a 
time, and I shall go there for all next week.”” 

“FF. is well, and pleased deeply by the 
success of her last book—in which, at last, 
you will see far more of her than of her 
friend.” 


At that time I possessed a fine and rare 
edition of Ossian, the father of modern 
Celticism, and Sharp was anxious to see 
whether it contained anything missing from 
his own copy. So he wrote me: ‘Do 
you cling to that Ossian of yours? Is hea 
disposable piece of goods? If a lady asked 
you to negotiate, would you yield?” The 
“lady,” I presume, was Fiona Macleod, 
and as I was glad to make Sharp a present 
of the volume, it perhaps contributed a 
little toward inspiring that mysterious dual 
personality. 

The truth behind all this romantic mys- 
tification probably was that Sharp had in- 
herited in a high degree from his Highland 
blood—intermixed with Scandinavian on 
his mother’s side—that psychic sensitive- 
ness which has often found manifestation in 
second sight. This, quickened by the friend- 
ship of a beautiful woman of spiritual and 
intellectual intuitions akin to his own, re- 
sulted in Fiona Macleod. Such is the view 
of Mrs. William Sharp—than whom, of 
course, no one is in a better position to know 
the truth—who, in her admirable Life of 
her husband, identifies his muse as the lady 
to whom, under the initials of E. W. R., he 
dedicated the first Fiona Macleod romance, 
Pharais—which is Gaelic for Paradise—in 
these words: 

“There is another Paras than that seen 
of Alastair of Innisron—the Tir-Nan-Oigh 
of friendship. Therein we both have seen 
beautiful visions and dreamed dreams. 
Take then, out of my heart, this book of 
vision and dream.” 

Mrs. Sharp expressly identifies this friend 
as a lady whom her husband had met in 
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i's DR. SCHOLL’S FOOT COM- 
) FT WEEK—the time when lead- 
gshoe and department stores 
| unite in a specia/ way to end 
bs. Millions of people will be 


fe no such thing as perfect health and 
3s the feet are normal and furnish a 
omfortable foundation for the body’s 


/¢ Out of every ten people suffer from— 


'é aching feet—fallen arches—turning 


ting relief this week. 


oly meet each condition. 


2, tender heels—flat foot—rheumatic- 
n the feet and legs—crooked or over- 
es—contracted toes—hammer toe— 
L- swollen ankles—excessive perspira- 
‘—callouses—bunions or big joints. 


r dot trouble you may have, you can get 


blief that is scientific, 
practical, complete 

ae No one remedy, device or shoe 
e 


ed to cure a// foot ailments. 
Hial appliance designed or remedy pre- 
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PPING TOE? — 


hich foot trouble 
is yours 7 
lu can get quick Jasting relief this week! 


After 20 years of intensive study and practice, 
Dr. Wm. M. Scholl has accomplished this. He has 
designed and perfected a separate and distinct appli- 
ance or remedy that will relieve and correct each 
foot ailment, thus eliminating all guess-work through 
his scientific methods. 


This Service now available in 
your own town 
To make it possible for everybody to enjoy the bene- 


fits of his skill, Dr. Scholl has also perfected a highly 
organized national FOOT COMFORT SERVICE. You 
can now go to the leading shoe or department stores 
in your own town and get the personal services of a 
Foot Expert especially trained in Dr. Scholl’s Meth- 
ods, who can be relied upon to carefully fit the cor- 
rect Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliance, or choose 
the Remedy designed specifically to remove your foot 
trouble. The cost is trifling—the relief permanent. 

Go there now—+his weekK—and take advantage of 
this opportunity to get complete relief. Look for the 
window displays of Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort Aids. 
A valuable booklet, ‘“The Feet and Their Care,”’ 
mailed free on request. 

THE SCHOLL MFG. CO. 

WV orld’s Largest Makers of Foot Comfort Appliances and Remedies 


213 West Schiller St., Chicago, 62 West 14th St., New York 
112 Adelaide Street, East, Toronto 


Dr Scholls | 
of Comfort Week, 
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Weak Arches 
the cause of much suffering 


Men and women who are active on their feet frequently suffer 
from aching feet—pains in the ankles and legs—general body 
fatigue—as the result of weak or broken down arches, etc., 
without knowing the cause. 


Dr. Scholls FOOT-EAZER removes the strain and imie- 
diately relieves cramped toes, tenderness or callouses on ball of 
the foot, painful heels, turning ankles, and positively eases the 
feet and rests the whole body. 


Light and springy. Worn inside any shoe invisibly and com- 
fortably. Price $3.50 per pair. 


For Pains Here 


Dr. SCHOLL’S ARCH SUPPORT cor- 
rects pain, callouses, tenderness and 
cramps AT THE BALL OF THE FOOT, 
Light and comfortable. $5.00 per pair. 


FD 4h 


For Run-over Heels 


DR. SCHOLL’S WALK-STRATE HEEL 
PADS prevent shoes running over, pre- 
Serve their shape and make walking a 
bleasure. All sizes. 35c per pair. 


For Enlarged Joints 


DR. SCHOLL’S BUNION REDUCER 
instantly relieves bunion pain. Reduces 
size of the enlargement and preserves 
shape of the shoe. 75c each. 


Slipping at Heel 


DR. SCHOLL’S Nu-GRIP HEEL- 
LINER prevents shoes, slippers or pumps 
Srom slipping at heel. Saves hose. Sim- 
ple to attach. 25c per pair. 


For Overlapping Toes 


Dr. SCHOLL’S TOE-FLEX gradually 
straightens the crooked toe, brings it 
back into position. Made of pure, soft 


flexible rubber. 75c each. 


/ 
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For Corns 


DR. SCHOLL’S ZINO-PADS stop the 
pain of corns in one minute. Thin, an- 
tiseptic, safe, sure, healing, 35c at drug 
and shoe stores. 


Perspiration Odors 


DR. SCHOLL’s BROMIDROSIS Pow- 
DER quickly stops excessive perspiration 


and bad foot and body odors. Leaves 
shin in healthy, sanitary condition. 50c 
at drug and shoe stores. 


For Bunion Pain 


Dr. SCHOLL’S ZINO-PADS—Healing 
relief to painful bunions. Prevent shoe 
Friction and pressure. 35c¢ at drug and 
shoe stores. 


For Callouses 


DR. SCHOLL’S ZINO-PADS are sooth- 
ing, healing and give instant relief to 
tender, painful callouses, 35¢ at drug 
and shoe stores. 


Eliminates Soreness 


Dr. SCHOLL’S Foor BALM relieves 
pain: gives the feet a cooling, restful 


+ Seeling, relieving soreness, tenderness and 


irritation. 35¢ per jar at drug and 


shoe stores. 
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Makes mother a companion 


For many a woman, the modern labor of using coal and wood. 


Perfection Oil Range is turning —_[f you donot knowof the progress 
kitchen hours into playtime with that has been made in oil stove 
husband and children. cooking, visit a Perfection dealer 
Perfection stoves make homes and learn of Perfection’s gas-like 
happier by saving time andlight- cooking service—its clean, in- 
ening labor. Their powerful new _ tense heat, its fine baking quali- é 
burners cook with all the speed __ ties, its ample capacity, its beauty . 
and reliability of gas. They let and convenience. . 
¥ 
sd 


ees 
Sac 


. 


ees 
pa» Fae — 


Mother come out of the kitchen These are things which are giv- 
earlier and less tired,—free from ing women a new freedom in 
the time-taking, back-breaking homes beyond the gas mains. lie 

THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO., 7302 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 


PERFECTIO 


se Oil Cook Stgues and Ovens 


wi 
oe 


«Suma © 
Lea Fie For quick warmth, 


cng 

whenever and wherever 

meeded—the Perfection 
Oil Heater. 


For abundant hot water 

in homes without gas— 

the Perfection Kerosene 
Water Heater. 


Sizes, styles and prices to meet every need and purse. 
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His name, of course, is derived from the 
majestical instrument which he had plod- 
dingly learned to play because he had 
grown up in the company of that silent 
harp, standing in the corner, on which his 
grandmother had once twanged helpfully 
between feats of legerdemain in far-off 
Hanoverian courtyards. Self-taught, he 
plays so beautifully that the houses are 
breathless as he cuddles up to the gleaming 
harp and coaxes fond melodies from its re- 
luctant strings. But after all he cannot 
read a note of the heathenish hieroglyphics 
in which the music is set down, and quite 
naturally he is a source of deep annoyance 
to all orthodox harpists, who can be heard 
complaining not only that his playing is a 
shock to their finer sensibilities but that he 
tunes the harp as never harp was tuned 
before. If, as they say, he cannot play the 
harp, at least he has fixed his own so that 
no one else can play it. 


His Only Music Lesson 


Recently a sadness about his lack of edu- 
cation smote him, and in his thirty-fourth 
year he reported humbly at the door of a 
maestro in New York who graciously im- 
parts lessons at ten dollars every half hour. 
The maestro, who had listened thunder- 
struck to several of this intruder’s illegiti- 
macies at the Casino, accepted the fee for 
the first lesson, but protested a conviction 
that Harpo could never in one mere lifetime 
unlearn all the mischief his years of unen- 
lightened concerts had wrought. There 
were things he did, the indignant maestro 
said, which never harpist had done before. 
How, for instance, did he manage that curi- 
ous quaver of the strings in Mighty Lak a 
Rose? Harpo showed him, and after sev- 
eral silent struggles the maestro mastered 


the trick himself. And how, he then wanted. 


to know, did Harpo manage that funny 
arpeggio at the end of his second number? 
Well, Harpo showed him that one too, and 
after another struggle the maestro mas- 
tered it as well. This exhausted the allotted 
half hour of Harpo’s first and last lesson. 
He was too discouraged ever to return. In- 
stead, he has taken up painting, and some- 
what surprised hotel managers in Boston 
and Chicago report a horrid smear of oils 
in his room and the sight of a head bent 
over canvas as late as six in the morning. 

If all the years of barnstorming which lay 
between that first dreary recital of the 
Three Nightingales in Gloversville, New 
York, and the rapturous reception which 
awaited the battered and travel-stained 
Four Marx Brothers at the Casino on 
Broadway were to be here faithfully chroni- 
cled, it would be a record of continuous 
hardship and misadventure. For fate hasa 
way of playing slapstick with clowns, which 
axiom was once dramatized into a play 
called He Who Gets Slapped, and is the 
secret of the infinite sadness in the eyes of 
one of the funniest men in the world—a 
man named Charlie Chaplin. But on the 
Marxes, as they have gallivanted four 
abreast along all the dusty highways of 
America, sympathy would be wasted ut- 
terly. For their days—especially their 
darkest days—have been full of a crazy 
laughter. If something ancestral within 
them whispers that it’s a pretty funny thing 
when anyone falls down, it should be re- 
corded in their high honor that they also 
think it richly comic when they themselves 
fall down—as they usually do. 

Such zanies have a kind of hilarious in- 
nocence. It would take the Marxes out in 
Salt Lake City to spend a fortune on a wag- 
gish Airedale, only to discover that the dog 
was erratic, it being his idiosyncrasy to walk 
only north. It would also take the Marxes, 
with immense guile, to swap this inconven- 
ient animal for four city lots and then find 
out, too late, that their real estate lay 
beneath the waters of Great Salt Lake. 
Among their investments have also been 
some lots under the ocean up Boston way, 


Al MOTHER OF THE TWO-f-DAY 


and since I last saw them listening fasci- 
nated to the discourse of a gentleman selling 
oil stock, I take it that they will have to 
work hard all next season. 

A kind of cheerful innocence even about 
the tricks of their own trade has kept their 
years eventful. When, some seasons ago, 
they decided that the vaudeville halls were 
beneath such flowering artists as themselves, 
and had come to the conclusion that, like 
this Mr. Ziegfeld of whom they had vaguely 
heard, they might as well go forth with a 
show of their own, they started out on the 
venture with about as much’ professional 
sagacity as Mrs. Marx herself had had 
when she organized the Three Nightingales 
and started for Gloversville. They neg- 
lected some not unimportant details, such 
as getting a playwright and some photo- 
graphs for display in front of the theater, 
and so useful a preliminary as a sheet of 
instructions to the electrician, who, after 
all, might want to know when to let there 
be light. It was a state of unpreparedness 
traceable in part to the fact that their ad- 
vance agent was not only not ahead of the 
company but never less than two weeks 
behind it. For a libretto they had a little 


something they themselves had dashed off | 
at home—on the back of a laundry list— | 


and in the crisis involved in the discovery 
that they had no photographs, they showed 
real ingenuity by just placing a large and 
attractive photograph of Theda Bara in 
front of the theater, without, however, 
going so far as to state explicitly that 
she was in their troupe. 


Keeping Accidents in the Family 


All told, that was a not strikingly suc- 
cessful venture. The show opened in Battle 
Creek during the flu epidemic of 1918, and 
although 30,000 soldiers were encamped 
near by, only twenty-eight dollars was 
taken in at the box office for the first per- 
formance. The next towns were equally 
discouraging, and it became pressingly de- 
sirable to cancel the rest of the tour. But 
from the theaters thus abruptly cut off 
there was always the threat of a suit for 
damages unless—well, unless one of the 
brothers could himself be stricken down. In 
family conclave appendicitis was selected 
as a nice, plausible ailment; and Harpo, as 
the most expressive of the brothers, was 
appointed invalid for the troupe. A doctor 
was summoned for the assistance which his 
medical certificate would be in court. On 
his arrival Harpo fell desperately ill. But 
nothing ever goes quite right with a clown’s 
plans, and the onlooking family was ren- 
dered slightly hysterical by the sight of the 
determined patient, paling, writhing and 
groaning magnificently, but laboring, un- 
fortunately, under the delusion that his 
appendix was on the left side. 

In these misadventures it is possible for 
the onlooking historian to detect the traces 
of a kind of impish justice—the justice 
which, for instance, decreed that on the 
two occasions when Chicco was rewarded 
for reckless driving in the night-mantled 
park by colliding with another car, that 
other car—out of all the plunging motors in 
the world—should be in each instance his 
brother Harpo’s. 

And it is the kind of impishness which at- 
tended the final fulfillment of every vaude- 
ville player’s dream—the first engagement 
at the Palace in New York. On this oc- 
casion the embattled brothers achieved 
what is tersely described in the lexicon of 
the two-a-day as a wow. But so great was 
the energy of Harpo’s dance on that great 
day that he danced right off the stage into 
the orchestra pit, having, at the end of the 
week, to settle a small sum for the com- 
plete ruin of one cornet and the consider- 
able bruising of one cornetist. 

The mother, who long ago selected Chi- 
cago as a nice central city from which she 
could keep a disciplinary eye on her troup- 
ing tribe, would receive strange tidings of 
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Outdoor 
comfort 


Sftaris 
with your 


feet! 


_. Sportsmen—Farmers— 
@) Lumbermen—Engineers— 
the most important part of 
/ your outfit is your shoes. 
Nothing fatigues so much 
as ill-fitting, uncomfortable 
shoes. Here is a shoe of 


PATENTED comfort. 


4 The“RANGER” 
Fa Style No. 62 
14-inch 


prepaid 
Style No. 61 
16-inch—$11 
Others $6 to $17 


The comfort of 


BUCKHECT 
‘Buckstrips” 
is PATENTED-— 


you cannot get it in 
any other shoe! 


The favorite of Sportsmen, Engineers, Farmers, 
Ranchers, Lumbermen, Linemen, Miners, etc. 


“America’s favorite outdoor shoe.” First 
created over half a century ago to meet the 
rough-and-ready demands of the pioneers of 
California, ““Bucxstrirs” soon became the 
favored outdoor shoe throughout the West. 
And now these shoes are known and pre- 
ferred throughout America. Made by an or- 
ganization which has specialized for 67 years 
in the production of outdoor shoes. 

A huge volume of business all over the world 
makes the low price possible. Here is the 
greatest $10 high top outdoor shoe 
value in America. Thousands of people 
have sent tous for this shoe. They found that no 
other compares with it—in style—in comfort—in 
wear—in economy. Made of chocolate colored, 
oiled storm tan calfskin, soles are tough oak- 
tanned leather. The patented moccasin vamp 
strip—the double vamp and other exclusive fea- 
tures are what give this shoe its great comfort, 
its shape-retaining quality and its long wear. 


PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED 


The measuring chart which we send you asso- 
LUTELY GUARANTEES perfect fit. ““BucksTRIPs’’are 
sold undera positive guarantee of complete sat- 
isfaction of quality and fit, or your money back, 
If you live west of the Rockies 
order direct from your dealer. 


Chicago Dealer: 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 S. Wabash Ave. 


New York City Dealer: 
Jones & Van Doran, Inc., 800 Eighth Avenue. 


EASTERN RETAILERS WANTED 


Over 4000 dealers west of the Rockies sell 
“Bucxstries.’” You will find it profitable to 


handle this famous, advertised line. We do 
no mail order business where we have dealer 
representation. Write for our proposition, 


Fre 


Don’ tdelay: sendcoupontoday. Findoutabout 
“America’s favorite outdoor shoes.” Style Book 
beautifully illustrated with outdoorscenes show- 
ing “Bucxsrrips” in use under all conditions. 


Send for Beautiful Style Book 
of High-cut and Low-cut Out- 
door ShoesforMenandWomen. 


BUCKINGHAM & HECHT 


75 First Street, San Francisco 


I'd like to have your free style book and measuring chart. 
Name.......... 


Address.... 
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‘Brunswick has a confession 


It was not the first to produce 
a balloon tire, nor the second— 
but when it did produce one it 
was a true Brunswick, combining 
all that is best in design and con- 
struction. And, in consequence— 
a more dependable and econom- 
ical tire! 


ond mor 


a type of service from 
the Brunswick Distrib- 
utor that doubles the 
value of your investment. 


RUNSWIC 


DIRE ® 


BRUNSWICK TIRE CORP., 


OHIO 


AKRON, 
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mishaps in far places; and to this day a 
map of the world means to her just a suc- 
cession of towns where things went wrong 
with the Marx Brothers. 

London, for example, is a city not with- 
out its rich associations in many exiled 
memories. To Mrs. Marx, it’s merely the 
city where the boys— however popular they 
afterward grew with the audiences there— 
were booed on the afternoon of their first 
appearance in an inhospitable London music 
hall. In one of his own descriptions of such 
London disapproval, Mr. Dickens said, 
“The general indignation took the form of 
nuts.”’ For the Marxes, it took the form of 
pennies pitched at the stage, with Groucho 
criticizing the audience severely for never 
once venturing a shilling. To the brothers 
themselves, London means chiefly the town 
where their room was so cold and their 
supply of firewood so meager that they 
were driven to the inconvenience of split- 
ting up two chairs, one small table and a 
chiffonier in order to keep a poker game 
cozy until the decent hour of sunrise. 

Oklahoma City? Why, that was the first 
city where the family felt financially equal 
to stopping at a hotel, going wild at the 
luxurious latitude of an American-plan 
menu and jumping for joy at the sight of 
the waiter staggering in under his moun- 
tainous tray, which was supposed to con- 
tain several orders of everything. 

“But,”’ protested Groucho at a venture, 
“haven’t you forgotten something?” 

Luckily, he had—the oyster plant. 

Renovo, Pennsylvania? Let’s see, that 
was the town wherein quarantine threat- 
ened to imprison them and from which they 
escaped by stealing forth in the dead of 
night and walking, suitcases in hand, to the 
next city. 


Not on the Program 


Nacogdoches, Texas? Wasn’t that where 
they were slightly surprised and a trifle in- 
sulted to have the audience rise as one man 
and suddenly leave the theater in the middle 
of their best effort? Their feelings were ap- 
peased when the crowd returned five min- 
utes later. 

There had been a runaway team, and if 
there’s one show they prefer to all others in 
Nacogdoches, it’s a good runaway. 

And East St. Louis? That’s where the 
German lady, whose bonnet Harpo seized 
and put on in what was then his routine 
playful descent into the audience, proved so 
unexpectedly resentful. This was a regular 
part of the bill, but only in East St. Louis 
did it engender passion. This passion took 
the form of the lady’s giving chase—around 
and around the theater—to the great pleas- 
ure of the audience, which reached its cli- 
max when the baffled matron hurled at his 
dodging and delighted head the empty beer 
pitcher she happened to have with her at 
the time. 

Such reports kept drifting in to Mrs. 
Marx in her Chicago headquarters, where 
her success with her own brood had em- 
boldened her to undertake the assembling 
and booking of other acts. For such an 
ambitious project she felt the need of a 
professional name and she adopted that of 
Minnie Palmer. 

Her worries were two. She knew that 
the managers of the remote vaudeville 
houses were apt to be tyrannous, and, in 
the bad old days, given to dismissing or at 
least fining the helpless troupers without 
cause. She also knew that her sons were clan- 
nish and prone to battle on the slightest pro- 
vocation. She feared ructions all along the 
route. It was known in the circuits of the 
Middle West that the outrageous Marxes 
carried blackjacks, and at a cry of help from 
any one, the three others were always ready 
to charge into the fray. Thus there was once 
a great falling out between them and Jack 
Root, sometime middleweight champion 
and then manager of the theater at Burling- 
ton, lowa. The trouble began when he tried 
to fine Chicco five dollars for smoking back- 
stage, and the ensuing brawl could only be 
straightened out by. the mayor. Thanks to 
his decision, the five-dollar deduction was 


them their total salary in nickels 
ters, in the furious counting of 
wasted so much time that they mi 
train, arrived late at the ney re 
were fined for that anyway, 
Sometimes to the histor 
tyrannies seem, in retrospect, 
cious. Thus there seemed no j 
penalty inflicted at Springfiel 
the singer for the illustrated 
and a worried local manageme 
to the Marxes for a tenor to 
through the afternoon. The cheer 
possibly mischievous Harpo volu 
and the management was immen 
lieved— —up to the moment 
his voice in a ballad. Thereafter 
ings of the manager, who must hav 
music critic at heart, found 
ten-dollar fine. 


5 
: ar 14 
The Beetle Act — 


And it was at Oklahoma City t 
most grotesque injustice was don 
economy’s sake, in what looked lik 
week, the house manager began p 
He cut out at once a needy Germat 
who was therefore stranded with 
wife. In his misery he appealed to 
posing Marxes, as the presun 
ential headliners, to intervene i in his 
To help the poor fellow out, 

such a touching picture of his d 

the local despot was deeply moved, 
magnanimous gesture, he replaced t] 
on the bill and then insta 
all, he had to economize so 
fired the Marxes. 

Another worry of Mrs. vane 
from the incurable frivolity of her of 
They were gaggers all—prone to r 
during a performance. I suppose t 
type of this comedian is Willie Colli 
is fairly happy if he can but wrin 
luctant smile from some fell pl 
the stage, quite happy if he can: 
player’ 8 composure utterly. Probab 
is one such gamin spirit in every 
In any show boasting—or bear 
under—the presence of the Marx Bi 
there are four. Rebukes, resentmer 
and cancellation used to be the pen 
along the route of the two-a-day 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania, to , ul 
Louisiana, to mention only — 
burned into the memory of Mr 4 

Once there drifted into Chicago 
ing tidings that her sons were 
especially wild in such improvisatio 
heavily veiled, she took train to 
Rapids, where they were booked 
week, and—which must have pail 
not a little—bought a ticket that sh 
attend their performance incognit 
she slipped watchfully into her se 
four were drawn up on the stage for 
of some sort. The music cue was d 
the song was halted by Chicco’s di 
that a huge beetle—a local insect no’ 
bill at all—was sharing the spotlig 
them. Down went Chicco on all fou 
at this intimacy, the offended bee 
cided to withdraw, heading straight 
wings. On all fours Chicco gray 
lowed; and at that picture down 
the three others. Thus did the bee 
a kind of mad, unpremeditated pre 
offstage, while the outraged Minnie 
smoldered. “4 

This was really too much. At th 
between matinée and night perfor 
she stood them up in a row and red 
the riot act. In language reénforce 
great occasion by snatches of 
Yiddish, she pointed out that, af 
the Marxes were not yet conspicuov 
vent, nor so greatly prized by the 
day that the whole structure of val 
would collapse without them. She 
argued that on their house in Chi 
was at No. 4512 Grand Boulevard 
gage was held by one Mr. Greenbat 
might, perhaps, lack their ov 
of humor. At which sugges 
descended like a wet. blanket 

(Continued on Page It. 
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Shasta Cloth Athletic Union Suits, $2 


There S Nothing to Equal ShaSta Cloth 


for Intimate Summer Wear 
Sharts -Arhletics’ - Pajamas 


Those sheer, cool looking “Athletics” you saw in the 
locker room the other day—they were made of Shasta 
Cloth. So was that shirt you admired so much and those 
sleep-inviting pajamas. Thousands of America’s most 
smartly dressed men have discovered this recipe for 
summertime style and comfort. Try it yourself; ask for 
shirts, “Athletics” or pajamas of cool, lustrous, long-wear- 
ing Shasta Cloth—at the better stores. 


Shasta Cloth is an exclusive Wilson Bro’s 
fabric and can always be obtained at 
stores that sell Wilson Bro’s furnishings 


MAKERS AND IMPORTERS OF MEN’S FINE FURNISHINGS FOR 63 YEARS 


| = WILSON BRO’s, CHICAGO Hose - Garters - Belts » Cravats + Jewelry -« Pajamas - Handkerchiefs 
New York Paris Knit Gloves - Nightshirts + Shirts » Suspenders » Underwear - Mufflers 
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(Continued from Page 110) 
of the four, and for as much as a year 


| decorum was almost the order of the day. 
| If the old instinct did from time to time 
| raise its ugly head in the antics of one of the 


brothers, the three others could suppress 


| | him with a single word. It was a family 


code word selected for the purpose. The 


' | word was “Greenbaum.” 


Of course, long seasons before the gala 


| debut at the Casino, the name of ‘ Marx”’ 


had grown golden in vaudeville. Far behind 


| lay the days when forty dollars a week was 


Makes tires 


and dollars 
go farther Y 


ERE’S anew kind of tire 

repair kit—does two 

things—patches inner tubes 
and fixes cuts in casings. 


Inner tubes will puncture— 
casings will blister and break. 
The wise motorist prepares for 
either emergency by having a 
DUTCH BRAND 2-in-1 TIRE, 
REPAIR KIT in his car. 


Contains finest patching rub- 
ber for instantly and perma- 
nently repairing inner tubes; 
and includes a tube of 2-in-1 
TIRE CUT FILLER for filling 
small cuts and gouges in casings 
—sure signs of coming blow-outs 
unless sealed to prevent water, 
oil and gravel 
from entering. 

2-in-1 TIRE 
CUT FILLER sis 
easy to use—sim- 
ply shoot it into 


the cut. It’s unsafe 
to drive without having 


a 2-in-1 Tire Repair Kit. 


the DUTCH 
BRAND 2-in-1 TIRE REPAIR KIT Be 
sure you get the orange and blue can with 
checker border and Dutch Girl’s Head. 
If the dealer is out of it we will send it 
direct postpaid on receipt of 50c. 


Ask your dealer for 


National distribution through 
jobbing channels. 


VAN CLEEF BROS.,Chicago 


Manufacturers 
Rubber and Chemical Products 
Established 1910 


Three others of the 15 high quality Dutch Brand 
Motor Aids—they keep down the upkeep 


Radiator- Gasket 
Seal Shellac 
Compound | 


Liquid 


considered ample salary for the entire fam- 


| ily. That had been a day of lower scales 


throughout, of course. For once when the 
Four Nightingales were sharing the bill at 


| the Third Avenue in New York with such 


subsequently famous vaudeville names as 


| Ryan and White, Bert Baker, Al Shean and 


the Patricolas—father and son—the forty 


| dollars paid the Nightingales was at least 


the best salary paid to anyone in the pro- 
gram. ‘ 

Far behind, certainly, lay the days when 
Mrs. Marx was driven to such thrifty 3ub- 


| terfuges as making her boys wear long 


stockings and on boarding a train roll u 

| their trousers to the knee and talk falsetto as 
a device for riding half fare. She still turns 
white at remembering the morning when 
| the conductor observed to her icily that one 
of her little ones was smoking a cigar on 


| the back platform and that another tot 


was shaving himself in the washroom. 


The Ukulele Invasion 


Yet the Broadway success, when it came, 
was presumably the sweeter for having fol- 
lowed on a year that had been dire. For 
the Marxes had been one of the rebel acts 
to desert Keith’s when the Shuberts—for a 
brief time—raised the standard of a com- 
peting circuit. Like many of the troupes 
which took that nervous plunge, the Marx 
unit came eventually to grief. Their own 
part of it was all that was left by the time 
the tour had reached Indianapolis. They 
thought to save some of the pieces by play- 
ing out that one week, anyway, and to sup- 
plement their part of the program, they 
wired an agency to send on four other acts. 
When this additional talent arrived, it was 
noted with the hilarity of despair that they 
had not thought to stipulate also for 
variety. The agent had sent four acts all 
right. But all four were ukulele players. 
News of this melancholy state of things 
spread through the cautious community of 
Indianapolis, and when the first curtain 
rose there was just twenty-six dollars in the 
till, an audience which looked even smaller 
when sprinkled through the vasty depths 
of the huge Murat Theater. So, with 
Marxian chuckles, they rang down the cur- 
tain at once, refunded the twenty-six dol- 
lars and themselves spent a riotous evening 
nicely divided between playing stud poker 
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and wiring to remote friends for the car 
fare back to New York. 

Once there, they cast about them for an 
outlet for their art. Instinct told them that 
the powers in the Keith office would not be 
out with a band to welcome them. Be- 
sides, they felt the time had come for a 
break into the world of revue, where such 
comical fellows as Wynn, Tinney, Will 
Rogers and other graduates of the two-a- 
day had done so well. It was more difficult 
to find the manager of such an enterprise 
who seemed to crave them. To one of the 
leading producers of New York they 
proffered themselves for a figure far below 
what they had grown accustomed to in 
their latter days. The salary proposed, in 
fact, was $540 a week, and the producer 
only yawned. It might be added that 
exactly fifteen months later this same pro- 
ducer offered to present them on a per- 
centage basis with a guaranty of $2500 a 
week, but in the interval they had had 
their hour of triumph on Broadway and 
had made up their minds to cast in their 
lot with Irving Berlin for the season now 
just ahead. So this time it was the Marxes 
who only yawned. 

Eventually negotiations were opened 
with a producer whose musical comedy, en- 
titled The Thrill Girl, was starving to 
death on tour. It needed new blood, and 
the Marxes explained that their blood was 
about the newest imaginable. He was 
doubtful and wanted to see their act. They 
explained that this was no longer playing 
and that the ten girls who had been part of 
the decorations were scattered far and 
wide. However, if he could imagine the ten 
girls, they would do the rest for him in some 
out-of-the-way vaudeville house in an ob- 
secure corner of Brooklyn. When it came 
time for the big musical finale, they sub- 
stituted My Country, ’Tis of Thee. It had 
not been an especially happy demonstration. 

The onlooking producer was still du- 
bious. The upshot of the tryout was that 
the Marxes opened in the show—renamed 
T’ll Say She Is—in Philadelphia, but with- 
out any salary whatever. At the end of the 
third week, in an enormously profitable en- 
gagement that lasted two full years, they 
came to terms. 

Such business is done on the soviet sys- 
tem, the three elder brothers—for Zeppo 
is as yet too young to have a say—voting 
solemnly and all three abiding by the de- 
cision. By that system they have worked 
at peace together for fifteen years, and by 
that system they decided recently to go 
forth next season in a musical comedy with 
tunes written for them by Berlin. The 
librettist appointed for that project is 
Harold Atteridge, and he has had a diffi- 
cult time settling down with the brothers 
for a conference on the nature of the opus. 

Anyone with business to transact with 
the Marxes steps confidently backstage and 
finds himself tossed in a blanket of banter. 


Lake McDonald From Artist Point, Glacier National Park 


Jun 


Such veterans of the road settle eg 
any string of dressing rooms as if 
been born there. Their trunks, the 
ing libraries, their mandolins ar 
phones and guitars, their wives an 
are all there; and between their o 
bers—in two years of I’ll Say Sh 
one of them ever underwent the ay 
seeing the rest of the show. Atterid 
ing his way through the churning ¢ 
chorus girls, stage hands, falling sce 
guide ropes, used to invade this q 
the Casino, only to find Groucho de 
latest Arlen book, Harpo strugglin 
box of pastels and Chicco at grip 
cross-word puzzle, demanding to 
each newcomer a nice intimate Frey 
for ‘‘thou”’ in two letters, one of 
Finally Atteridge pursued them 
New England, only getting them 
down to work with him after they 
proposed to wrestle him to decide 
he should write two librettos or n 


Playing Against the Fan 


When their first Broadway eng 
turned into a settled success, a 
found themselves fixtures in the |: 
of the season, their new neighbors 
clined to congrattilate them on the 
from endless travel, on their new | 
lingering comfortably in one sp 
whole year. At which the four | 
them uncomprehendingly, for it tc 
only a few weeks to weary of Br 
They, who had never stayed lon; 
one week in any American toy 
sighed for the great highway, the 
suitcases on station platform, the 
of new poker games along the road, 
courses to try out, old cronies in a 
cities dropping i in backstage for a 
jokes in the endless hubbub of th 
munal dressing rooms. 

But in New York, the ' 
Upper West Side Literary an 
Straight Club—a frivolous org: 
which, as host to Michael Arlen, 
discovered with something akin 
that Armenians can at least play 
is now waiting vengefully for 
next engagement on Broadway. F 
mitting that wandering minstrel 
revels, they found that they were | 
the whole family. Spirits seemed 
back of his chair, whispering adyie 
and, as far as the other players knes 
stray peaks at their hidden han¢ 
whether he won or—as occasiol 
did—lost, his game was split fit 
One share, of course, was his 0 
there was one for each of his three! 
and one for Mrs. Marx, who, at t 
end of a telephone as late as fiv 
morning, would be waiting —in sick 
in health, in good and in evil 
ginger-ale business or no ginger- 
ness—to hear how the family was! 
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For nearly 40 years the name 
Nairn has been an assurance of 
quality in linoleum. 


During this period the manu- 
facturers have devised processes 
that produce linoleum of highest 
quality and beauty of design, 
And manufacturing economies, 
resulting from large output, 
make possible very low prices. 


Congoleum-Nairn Inc. are the 
largest manufacturers of Inlaid 
Linoleum in the world. 


In addition to the new and 
exclusive Be/flor Inlaid, the com- 
pany makes the famous Universal 
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Linoleum, Plain Linoleum, 
Cork Carpets, etc. 


What is a he porch 


SN’T a sun porch a sort of garden—a color- 
ful, inviting place you create inside four 
walls? And nowadays lovely colored floors 
of Nairn Inlaid are used to enhance the 
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JAIN IMPERFECT IMPOSTOR 


An amazed silence settled down on the 
room. Lady Dorothy looked at this curi- 
ous new visitor with surprise and hostility. 
Thane was puzzled; Polkins, not knowing 
any of the story, but only conscious of the 
promise of a rough-house, moved carelessly 
round until he was between Miggs and the 
door. 

“Well, Mr. Miggs,’’ said Jeremy, ‘‘who 
is your friend in green? Please introduce 
me.” 

“T don’t think you need any introduc- 
tion, do you?”’ said Miggs. 

“Don’t take any notice of Charlie,” said 
the woman in green. ‘‘He’s quite a dear, 
really, but he’s not very clever. He would 
come in here and make a scene. I told him 
not to.” 

“That was very good of you,” said 
Jeremy, “but I think that some explana- 
tion is owing. What does all this mean?” 

“Perhaps Mr. Thane will oblige,” said 
Miggs, who had caught sight of Aleck 
Thane at the other side of the room. 

“Ah!” said Jeremy. ‘So you’re in this, 
too, are you, Thane?”’ 

“Yes, I am,’ said Thane; ‘very much 
in it. Are you going to brazen the whole 


| thing out? You say some explanation is 


owing. Can you give an explanation? You 
know you can’t!” 
“An explanation of what, Mr. Thane?” 


~ | asked Olivia. ‘‘Why should Arthur explain 
"| anything to you or to anyone?” 


‘“Wixcuse me ” said Miggs. 

“Sorry, Miggs,” said Thane. “But 
you’d better know who everybody is. It 
may be important. This is Miss Olivia 
Arthurton, Lord Amlett’s sister. This is 
Mr. Joe Polkins, an American who has 
rented Pulldan Castle. I think you know 
the rest of us.” 

“Now that Mr. Thane has so kindly 
taken on the duties of host in my flat,” said 
Jeremy, ‘‘perhaps he would kindly explain 
who the lady in green really is. Or perhaps 
Charlie will explain.” 

“Don’t worry about me,” said the lady 
in green. “I’m all right.” 

“Stop this fooling,” said Miggs in an an- 
gry tone. “I tell you this is a serious mat- 
ter. Can I see you alone?” 

“No,” said Jeremy, ‘‘you can’t—that’s 
flaGon 

“Right then. I’d better warn you that 
anything you say may be used in evidence 
against you. You understand that?”’ 

“You're not going to arrest him?’”’ asked 
Lady Dorothy. 

“Tt’s about this check. Mr. Thane, do 
you remember this check?” 

“JT do. It was given to me by this man 
here.” 

“And the bank pronounces it to be a 
forgery?” 

“They do.” 

“We've heard all this before,” said 
Jeremy. ‘I don’t see any point in going 


| through it all again.” 


“Don’t you?” said Thane angrily. 
Jeremy had moved nearer to Aleck 
Thane. He didn’t like the look in the man’s 


| eyes. 


“No, I don’t—unless it does you some 


| good.” 


“Tt’ll do me a lot of good,’’ said Thane. 
“Tt’ll help me clean up an unsavory busi- 
ness. It’ll help me to see the last of a 
common swindler who took advantage of 
another man’s absence to get into the good 
graces of that man’s sister, who is 

He did not say any more. Jeremy, stung 
to fury at the eleventh-hour failure of his 
plans, angry beyond words at Thane’s atti- 
tude, and conscious that all his sacrifices 


| had gone for nothing, leaned forward and 


hit Thane full on the point of the chin. He 
went down like a bag of coal, but was up 
again in an instant. He was taller, bigger, 
heavier than Jeremy, and in a second the 
dining room looked like a bear garden. 
Charlie Miggs, at the first sign of vio- 
lence, had clapped his hand to his pocket 
for his whistle. But he found himself taken 


(Continued from Page 40) 


care of by Joe Polkins, who enwrapped 
him in a benevolent bearlike grip that left 
him powerless to move. 


XVI 


OR less than two minutes a spectacular 

fight of unusual brilliance raged in the 
flat. Olivia turned away disgusted. Not 
so Lady Dorothy. Her eyes shone and her 
face showed more real emotion than Olivia 
had ever seen there before. 

“‘Tsn’t he wonderful?’”’ she breathed, her 
hands clasped together in semireligious ec- 
stasy as Jeremy clinched with Aleck Thane 
for the last time and they both went down 
together in the corner. Thane caught at a 
bookshelf as he fell, Jeremy clutched a cur- 
tain. Bookshelf, curtains, a choice selec- 
tion of vases, a large bowl of late roses and 
two or three metal ash trays came to the 
ground together with the battling men. 

The crash was terrific, stunning. The 
room was completely and_ beautifully 
wrecked. Chairs were strewn about, the 
table was thrust up into one corner, a pic- 
ture—one of the real Lord Amlett’s valued 
sporting prints—hung beautifully and de- 
liriously askew, imparting an air of rakish 
debauch to the scene. 

“Tt makes me feel like a cave woman,” 
breathed Lady Dorothy, who was quite 
sincerely moved. 

The woman in green looked up at Lady 
Dorothy and smiled inscrutably. 

“Tf you go down to the East End you'll 
see as much as you like of that kind of 
thing. But it’s not admired. They don’t 
imagine anything about the cave-woman 
stunt down there. Besides, you don’t sup- 
pose those two men are fighting for us, do 
you?” 

Perhaps, of all the slights Lady Dorothy 
received, she liked that one least. Not that 
she would admit it. She merely smiled a 
pitying, understanding smile which made 
the woman in green furious, and then 
turned her back on her. 

From out of the chaos and wreckage in 
the corner Jeremy lifted a berumpled, 
tousled head. He stood up, and offering his 
hand to Aleck Thane helped him to his feet. 

“I’m quite ready to be friends, Thane. 
But you’ve got to leave Olivia’s name out 
OL iter 

Thane grinned as well as a split lip would 
permit him. 

‘All right—er Y 

“My name’s Laytree,” said Jeremy in 
answer to the unspoken question. “Jeremy 
Laytree.”’ 

“Ah Br 

There was the sound of a codperative 
communal sigh as each member of that 
dazed company received that open confes- 
sion. It meant different things to all of 
them, and they were silent together as each 
wondered in his mind what effect the open 
admission of the secret would have on his 
or her plans. 

“Polkins, don’t hold that unfortunate 
man any longer. If he’ll give his word not 
to blow his whistle I’d like to say one or 
two things.” 

“Say, friend, are you ready to lie quiet?”’ 
said Polkins. ‘‘You’ve no option, really. 
Better hook on.” 

“Oh, I hook on,”’ said Charlie Miggs. 

“Good old Charlie,’ murmured the 
woman in green softly. 

“What about a drink?” said Thane. 
“You jolly near choked me.” 

“Willett, bring something wet.” 

“Beg pardon, my lord, the taxi’s wait- 
ing.” 
“Tell it to wait, Willett. Take the driver 
something wet, and a cigar.” 

Olivia crossed the room to Jeremy. 

“Don’t cut it too fine,” she said. ‘Re- 
member, we’ve to catch the midnight train.” 

“Don’t worry, darling. I’ve changed my 
mind. I’m going to see it through.” 

“Charge your glasses,” said Jeremy 
when Willett had brought in the something 
wet. “I’m going to ask you to drink to the 


, 


health of the absent Lord Am] 
know where he is. But he is 
the other hand, he knows th 
He asked me to stay here; 
charge. He wanted to go 
thought I could carry it out 
detected. I was caught the 
think anyone in this room h 
lieved in me thoroughly.” 

They smiled at one anothe 
say, ““Of course we knew a 
was so very obvious.” 

“T’d like to know just hoy 
picions did go. Had you a 
Thane?”’ 

“‘T.was uneasy, but I had 
truth. I played that check 
a test. It was the bank tha 
mind for me. I believed tha 
and that you were feathe 
and worse. I set the police movi 
I thought there was somethi 
on.” 

“What about me?”’ said 
“Tt’s all very fine for you 
settle the case like this, bu 
me?” 

“‘That’s all right, Charlie. T 
be any case now. You’ve be 
been had—as they’ve all b 

This was from the woman 
was happy enough in the 
double whisky and soda. It 
already, and Willett’s eyes 
to come out of his head wh 
to him to refill her glass. Sh 
ter of the disorderly room. 

““You’re all wondering w 
here,”’ she said bitterly. H 
eyes peered out from the h 
She held her glass in her han 
cigarette, Jeremy,’’ she wen 
Jeremy is a much more suite 
Lord Amlett. Ah, nothing 
lett and never was! I know 
too well to be taken in.” 

“Hadn’t you better be 
Jeremy. 

“No, I’m not going to | 
going to spill my words of 

“Who is this unfortunat 
pered Olivia. “‘Can’t we st 
say something horrible ne 

“Let her say it, dear,” se 
her say all she has to say 
got to such a pitch that i 
anything any longer. I’ven 
things we mustn’t say that 
indigestion. We’re going tol 
in now.” P| 

“This is all very irregular, 11 
put in Charlie Miggs. : 

“Delightfully irregular 
the lady in green. “But 
perhaps as a little scene ov 
about an hour ago, eh?” 

The immediate wilting 0 
spector Charles Miggs was 
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“You're none of you worth what he is,” 
she cried. “‘He’s a man anyway. You look 
down on me; you think I’m a drab. So 
I have been. It’s all right if you haven’t 
brains. But I had—and it hurt! I deter- 
mined to get money some other way. I’d 
known Philip Arthurton three years ago. 
And I knew I could get money out of him 
because of his fear of what had happened. 
I got money from both of them. Then this 
man came—Jeremy. It was all different. 
I watched him; I knew he wasn’t Arthur 
Arthurton. I knew there was some game 
on. I got in touch with him at last, here, 
in this very room.’”’ Her voice softened. 
“T’ve not met men like him before. He was 
kind to me. He knew that if what I said 
was true the game was up. But he treated 
me well. He didn’t believe me. He could 
see that the drab was still there, but he 
gave no sign that he’d seen it. He acted 
straight.” 

Save for the bitter challenge of the 
woman’s words, there was silence. Jeremy, 
conscious of how near he had been to ship- 
wreck, half amazed at the sudden appear- 
ance of Lord Amlett, felt suddenly very 
tired. The room and all the figures in it 
seemed unreal, like fantastic dream figures, 
while from the back of his mind arose a 
vision of the quiet peace of Cowfont under 
the stars. 

As in a dream he heard the woman say, 
“T’m not ashamed I love him; and because 
I love him I’ll tell you something else—I 
never married Philip Arthurton. I’ve no 
claim on him at all. There are his letters.” 
She threw them on the table. ‘Burn them 
if you like. I never want to see them again. 
I never want to see any of you again. I’m 
going. Let me pass.” 

Tears were streaming down her face as 
she brushed past them and reached the 
door. She stopped there, turned and faced 
them. 

“Good-by, Jeremy,” she said, “and good 
luck!’”’ Then she looked at Charles Miggs 
and smiled. ‘‘Good-by, Charlie. Better 
luck—next time.” 

He moved forward to intercept her, but 
the door banged in his face. 

It was Joe Polkins who broke the silence 
which followed her departure. 

“Shake, Mr. Laytree,’”’ he said, offering 
his hand. ‘Apart from the outstanding 
fact that this is the finest party I’ve ever 
been at, I’m proud to know you. A man 
who can get a kind word and a certificate of 
merit from a female whirlwind like that 
young woman is going to do big things. 
I’m proud to know you. If you'd like to 
live the simple life for a bit, you’ll accept 
my invitation and come to America. We 
can’t offer you anything like the same ex- 
citement; we’re a quiet-living people; but 
I think we could interest you.” 

“Thanks,” said Jeremy. “I hope to 
come some day.” 

» “And to you, my lord,” said Polkins, “I 

can only say that any time you want to 
take up residence in Pulldan you’re wel- 
come.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” 

“1’d better explain this,’ said Jeremy. 
“There’s a lot to explain.” 

“But what I want to know is, what about 
this check?”’ put in Miggs. “I’ve got a 
constable waiting down below for orders. 
He can’t wait all night.” 

“And what about me?” said Lady Doro- 
thy. “It seems to me that you're forget- 
ting me.” 

Jeremy groaned. This was the most awk- 
ward blow of all. 

“To tell the truth,’ he began, ‘‘there are 
a good many surprises waiting for you, 
Amlett. I’d better break the first one first. 
Owing to the stress of circumstances over 
which I had no control, I’ve broken off 
your engagement with Lady Dorothy.” 

There was an awkward pause. Jeremy 
kicked himself for having brought such a 
delicate subject up at all. It was Lady 
Dorothy herself who broke the rapidly 
forming ice. 

“Tt’s all right, Arthur. Don’t look so 
much like a frightened kitten. Our engage- 
ment is broken off. He did it; that’s all 
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there is to say about it. I’m quite content 
to leave it there for the moment. We can 
talk it over later, if you wish.” 

“The second thing is,” went on Jeremy 
before Lord Amlett could say anything, 
“that I signed a check for five hundred 
pounds for Thane here. He wanted the 
money. He said you owed it to him. You 
had left me with practically nothing. Ow- 
ing again to circumstances, I was forced to 
pay up. It’s the only check I’ve signed. 
There are no other money complications.”’ 

“‘Let’s see that check,” said Lord Am- 
lett. 

Miggs handed it over for inspection. 
Amlett took the check and the bundle of 
love letters from the table and thrust them 
both in the fire. 

“That’s that,’’ he said grimly. 
thing else?’”’ 


“ee Any- 


“The third thing is that I’ve let Pulldan | 


Castle furnished to Mr. Polkins here. But 
he’s quite ready to give up his lease.” 

“Carry on, Polkins,” said Amlett. 
“That’s a minor detail.” 

“The fourth is, that all the servants at 
Pulldan have given notice; but now that 
you’ve come back, they’ll probably be only 
too glad to stay on.” 

“Go on; you seem to have been enjoying 
yourself.”’ 

“The last thing, and to my mind the 
most important, is that Olivia and I are 
engaged to be married. We should hate to 
get married without your consent and we 
hope that you'll make no difficulties about 
he 

“Bless you, my children, or any other 
words to that effect you prefer,’’ said Lord 
Amlett. ‘Send me a piece of the wedding 
cake, and if I’m not too busy straightening 
out the colossal mess you seem to have made 
of everything you have touched, I’ll come 
to the wedding. As for you, Miggs + 

“Oh,” said Colonel Jackson, ‘“‘he’d bet- 
ter come to my room tomorrow morning. 
He’s wasted on work like this. I'll find him 
a better job—something without any 
women in it.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Miggs. 
Ble 

“No, not tonight; you may go.” 

“T think I’ll go too,” said Thane. He 
offered his hand to Jeremy. “I wish you 
luck, Laytree. I’m sorry about what’s 
happened. But I believed you were a 
wrong ’un. If you’d only told me I’d have 
helped you. Anyway, good luck.” 

“Cheerio,” said Jeremy, “and many 
thanks.” 

“Mr. Laytree,’’ said Polkins, ‘‘good-by. 
I hope you’ll remember what I said about 
coming to America.” 

“I’m going to bed,” announced Olivia. 
“T’m sleeping here. And I’m tired out. 
Good night, Jeremy. Good night, Arthur. 
Good night, Dorothy. Till tomorrow!” 

“I’m going to beat it,” said Jeremy. “I 
feel as though I’d just come up for the 
third time and found I wasn’t drowned. 
Good night, everybody. I’m going to a 
first-class hotel to sleep for a week.” 

Lady Dorothy and Lord Amlett were left 
together. She looked at him curiously, won- 
dering what attitude he would adopt 
toward her. He paced to and fro, choosing 
his words, wondering himself what to say. 
At last he faced her. 

“Dorothy,” he began at last, “I’m going 
to be frank.” 

“I prefer it,’ she answered. 

“I think we both know now that we have 
made a mistake. Isn’t that right?” 

“Tt is—dreadfully right.” 

“Laytree has broken off our engagement. 
That, of course, doesn’t count. We are still 
engaged. I’m going to offer you your free- 
dom. You must not think too hardly of me, 
but there’s no getting beyond the facts. I 
watched you while Laytree was speaking. 
You care far more for him than you ever 
cared for me. It’s no use pretending.” 

“You need not apologize, Arthur. I 
offer you your freedom too. Let it be mu- 
tual. You’re wrong about Laytree. Never 
mind. I’m not going to argue about it. 
It’s not worth it. I’m going abroad again 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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well made bathing suit, /# just 
your style, to start the summer right. 


Forget the ol’ suit you’ ve had done up 
in camphor; it has done its duty nobly 
.. and it’s probably out of fashion. 


Go to your favorite store and ask to 
see Ocean Bathing Suits. ‘Then you 
will know why folks are looking 
better in bathing togs. 

From the many interesting styles, you 
can choose the one most becoming to 
you and most befitting your purse. 
Every Ocean Suit is honestly made 
and is fairly priced. 


Two weeks to the 4th! 


The OCEAN BATHING SuIT Co. 
New York City 
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Bathing Suits 
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A Splendid Book on Swimming 
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Ud feel almost as lost without my right 
as without my trusty watch 


One of a series of little biographies 
of Elgin Watches 


WRITTEN BY EMINENT ELGINEERS 


“ 4 “ 


I find that a great deal can be accom- 
plished in a busy man’s life by using up 
the corners of time that very often are 
wasted. Punctuality has gotten many a 
man a good job and kept it for him after 
he once had it. 


Everything in a business way during 
the last ten years has been run under a 
very high pressure. Men who used to 
do one thing are now doing many. And 
to accomplish many things in a day’s 
work, a watch that keeps time and men 
who keep time are very necessary. 
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THE «WATCH +*WORD-<FOR‘ELEGANCE:&EFFICIENCY . 
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Many figures have been compiled 
about many things, some of them aston- 
ishing figures. But nobody has ever fig’ 
ured up the amount of time wasted by 
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The pinnacle of achievement in fine-watchmaking. 
Cased in Platinum— $750.00. 


the average business man in waitin 
tardy people to keep an appointmen 


Personally, I would be about as 
off without my leg as without my w 
—which, by the way, is an Elgin. 

My father gave me my first Elgi 
my twenty-first birthday. I carried 
watch for many years and it always 
time, otherwise I would not have 
it. In later years, I have carried an! 
strap-watch in place of my Elgin po 
piece. 

But both Elgins are what we w 
call in our business “hundred pert 
ers.” They never fall down—are alt 
on the job—and always on time. 


—by Wm. Wrictey, J 
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“That’s the sort of thing,’ said Amlett. 
“T’m glad. I was afraid you might want to 
go back to Africa.” 

“A week ago,” said Jeremy, “I’d have 
gone to the North Pole or the crater of 
Vesuvius rather than stop in England. 
When I saw your unexpected dial at the 
door I could have wept on your shoulder.” 

The clock in the hall struck eleven. 

“Hear that? That means port and bis- 
cuits!’’ said Amlett. 

“Yes, I know,” said Jeremy; “I’d gath- 
ered that much. But you left me to find it 
out. Here’s good health, you blighter, any- 
way!” 


Three years later, Jeremy Laytree and 
his young wife—she was Olivia Arthurton, 
you know, sister of Lord Amlett. Oh, yes, 
he’s a viscount. There is some talk in the 
next honors list—walked in the grounds of 
the park they had made for themselves. 
Across the lawn, which was patchy but 
which was improving, came old Weathers 
on the arm of his son Dibdin. 

“Welcome back!” said old Weathers. 
“Tt’s good to see you again. And how’s the 
house?”’ 

“All as we wanted it, thanks to you,” 
said Olivia. ‘It is going to be perfect.” 

She crossed and took the old man’s arm. 
They were close friends. Through the long 
busy three years of her engagement to 
Jeremy Laytree, Olivia had grown to look 
to old Weathers almost as a father. They 
talked together often when Jeremy was off 
riding in some distant part of the estate, 
superintending draining or timber felling or 
studying the details of some plan for the 
development of the acres under his control. 

In the three years he had been there the 
place had begun to show signs of a great 
change. There were no phenomenal altera- 
tions. Nature gives back her effects slowly. 
But it was felt that a capable hand had at 
last taken control; and because of it, the 
water began to disappear from the low- 
lying meadows, the ditches were clear and 
musical with running water, not stagnant 
and blocked. The cheery sound of the wood 
feller was heard and across the fields in 
autumn came the pleasant tang of wood 
smoke. 

Gradually the place began to take shape, 
to grow, to slip into its place of ordered 
usefulness and quiet beauty along with the 
other ancient houses of the North Weald. 
The gradual but continual improvement 
was talked about; people saw a wilderness 
reclaimed before their eyes. The figure of 
Jeremy Laytree, spare, workmanlike, in 
well-cut riding kit, was known in all the 
villages. Especially did the women look 
after him. That rumpled head, that air of 
wistfulness and that hidden spark of hu- 
mor behind those very straight and honest 
eyes—all qualities very dear both to men 
and women. But it had soon been seen to 
be hopeless. When Olivia Arthurton, rid- 
ing a great bay mare, swept through the 
fields at Jeremy’s side that first winter it 
was a foregone conclusion. It was enough 
to see them together to know. And the 
gossips gossiped and the smilers smiled, 
but Jeremy stuck to his idea of a three 
years’ engagement. 

“By that time we shall know,” he said, 
“whether I’m going to break this wilder- 
ness or it’s going to break me. We shall 
know exactly what we think of each other, 
and there will be no shocks.” 

“You’re far more careful about it than 
you were about impersonating that Lord 
Amlett fellow,’”’ old Weathers had said at 
the time. . 

“Well, marriage is a serious business, 
sir. And Olivia agrees with me. After all, 
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if I’d been caught out in that impersona- 
tion affair, I might have been put in prison. 
If he had never returned, it might have 
been for a long time. But marriage—that’s 
for life! That’s more serious than any 
other step you can take, because someone 
else’s happiness is mixed up with it. It’s 
two lives, not one.”’ 

The wedding had been from Pulldan 
Castle, and now the two were returning to 
Cowfont after a honeymoon in Italy. 

Jeremy watched his bride on the old 
man’s arm. She looked so young, so frail, 
and yet so independent. She was not in- 
dependent any longer. It was his job to 
care for her, to make her life happy, to 
shield her from disaster. That was how he 
saw it, and he knew that she shared his 
view. 

There were heaps of letters waiting for 
them. One stood out from the others, be- 
cause of the fantastic length and color of 
its envelope. It was a pale chrome yellow, 
and the address, ‘‘Jeremy Laytree, Esq.,” 
was written in Chinese ink, very black and 
startling. It was from Lady Dorothy, and 
from Kentucky. 

“‘T hear you have just been married,” she 
said. “‘My congratulations and my best 
wishes. I mean these quite sincerely. I 
think you were right. 

“T’m staying with the ever-delightful 
Mr. Polkins. He asks me to marry him at 
least once every week, and sometimes 
oftener. I have ideas about it, but they 
are sketchy and vague. But he is a dear 
man. Aleck Thane went through 
here the other day. He’s shooting bears or 
something messy in the Rockies. 

“When we discussed poetry together 
once, you amused me beyond words. You 
wanted to escape from a discussion of 
present-day poetry, and you said therefore 
that your taste was going back. When I 
asked how far back, you said Milton. Iam 
quite convinced you have never read a line 
of Milton. 

“That is no reason why you should not 
begin. I am sending you as a wedding 
present a first edition of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost and Paradise Regained. It will per- 
haps inspire you to start a library. In any 
case I’d rather you had it than America. 
I love this country for the newness, but 
it’s too new for Milton. 

“‘T hope you will come to America to see 
me before I am forced to sign myself Mrs. 
Joe Polkins. How awful!” 

“Even her restlessness is amusing,” 
thought Jeremy—‘‘that is, at a distance.” 

He and Olivia wandered away down by 
the stream. 

They stood for a while on the stone 
bridge which had been built there to replace 
a fallen thing of decayed wood. Already 
time was at work coloring the stones, weld- 
ing the bridge into the color scheme of the 
wood. It was his bridge, thought Jeremy, 
but in time it would be part of the country- 
side which had welcomed him back and 
found a place for him. 

He took Olivia in his arms. All around 
was the feeling of growth, the knowledge of 
change, the consciousness of a million, mil- 
lion tiny noises, making up the vast pro- 
cesses of life. 

“This is our work,’’ he said; ‘‘you and 
I, Olivia. Real honest and good work this 
time, and two bagfuls!”’ 

She looked up at him happily. 

“T’m glad you’re happy about it, Jerry,” 
she said. “It’s going to be wonderful to 
share it with you—to work together. Kiss 
me, Jerry. I’m very happy.”’ 

Together they walked on through their 
new paradise. 


(THE END) 
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Precious tooth enamel—this 
dental cream protects it 


You srusx your TEETH 
FAITHFULLY. You brush 
them carefully. Yet when you 
visit your dentist you are 
often surprised at the num- 
ber of cavities his instruments 
reveal, 


You feel baffled. Others 
seemingly no more careful 
than yourself enjoy the bless- 
ing of sound teeth. What is 
the trouble? 


The trouble is that your 
teeth require a certain kind 
of protection which you are 
failing to give them—the pro- 
tection they need is adequate 
dental care and the daily 
use of a germ-killing denti- 
frice. 


The protection they need is 
the germicidal protection of 
Kolynos Dental Cream. Koly- 
nos not only keeps your teeth 
white and glistening, but its 
main properties are highly an- 
tiseptic—extremely important 
properties if you are to have 
sound teeth, free from danger- 
ous, offensive, and painful 
cavities. 


FREE—Enough Kolynos to brush your 
teeth 22 times, % inch to the brushing. 


Tue Kotynos Company, Dept. 1-F3 
New Haven, Conn. 


Send sample tube to: 
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Never tell a child 
“This is good for you” 


How to give your children the 


food they need in a form that they 


love—the new way in child feeding 


ERE are whole grains with 

the lure of a confection, 
airy grains puffed to eight times 
their normal size, crisp and 
toasty, with the flavor of nut- 
meats. 

Why then force a child to 
eat less enticing foods that are 
“good for them,” yet containing 
but the same food elements? 
Thousands of mothers are avoid- 
ing this mistake. It’s just as easy 
to supply minerals, bran, vita- 
mines in an enticing form; to 
make breakfast an adventure! 


* * * 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is se- 
lected whole wheat. But whole 
wheat made delicious. Every 
food cell is broken, by steam ex- 
plosion, making digestion easy. 


Serve with cream or milk— 
or with half and half. Mix with 


melted butter as a tidbit be- 


tween meals. Try as a garnish 
with ice cream, and as a special 
allurement, with cooked or 
fresh fruit. 


Children revel in these dainty 
gtains. They think they’re 
confections. You know they’re 
whole grains. 


Today order of your grocer; 
see what new delights this 
modern grain food brings. 


Puffed Rice, too 


Quaker Puffed Rice is rice steam 
exploded like the wheat—the 
daintiest and most delightful 
of grain foods. Ideal as a bed- 
time dish to supply nutrition 
as little bodies sleep, and to 
alternate with Puffed Wheat. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
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“You haven’t heard of Von Steinlach 
and his gun dog Captain von Wetten—the 
emergency diplomats that were played 
across Europe during the war wherever the 
work was too dirty or too dangerous for the 
regular ambassadors? VonSteinlach, man? 
Come, be yourself!” 

Captain Benest took his fork and a forkful 
of his omelet, golden-brown, with tiny 
specks of fines herbes showing upon its com- 
plexion like sun freckles upon the face of a 
healthy girl. 

“T have drunk with him,’ he answered. 

Stanley Post sat back and looked at him 
with genuine indignation. 

“‘And you never told me a word,” he 
said. ‘Secret diplomacy again, that’s what 
itis! Me, giving you the goods every time 
I get them, the solid stuff, an’ you two— 
why, I’ll bet the major there has dined with 
him!” 

The major was using his napkin. He 
spoke through it. 

“You win!’ he said. It is characteristic 
of wearers of the Victoria Cross that they 
are not loquacious. 

“T’ve a damn good mind to quit you two 
tight-mouths,”’ said Stanley Post. And 
then he grinned. ‘‘An’ I would, too, if 
there were any other white men in the city. 
Though a man who would sop up that 
Brunswick stew with a ladle 

He nodded a significant head toward the 
major’s disarrangement of plates. 

“Goulash,” retorted the major tran- 
quilly. “Not Brunswick. Spoon—not 
ladle. Go to hell!” 

“Oh, shut up!’’ answered Stanley Post. 
“In spite of all I know about you—and 
that’s plenty—I’m tryin’ to put something 
before you which might be worth thinking 
about, always supposing you’ve got some- 
thing to think with. Listen to me, will 
you?” 

“Oh, carry on!” said the major, and 
groped for his cigar case. 

Captain Benest said nothing; but his 
plainly apparent expectancy was enough 
for the man before him, the man who not 
only knew but could tell it. He told it to 
several million people each week, and he 
told it discreetly and well. 

“Well, friends, Romans and undesirable 
aliens, lend me your ears,’ he invited. 
“Apart from the bilge which you usually 
lap, as astray tomcat laps skim milk, when 
I’m good enough to put out a pan of it for 
you abe) 

The major rose. 

“Got an appointment,” he said. 
long!” 

“Confound you! Sit down!” said Stan- 
ley Post. “‘Can’t you stand a bit of guy- 
ing? And you’ve got to hear anyhow! 
It’s your job—an’, worse still, it’s mine.” 

The major resumed his chair. He was a 
bulky man; there were people in the world 
who had mistaken his bulk for mere fat and 
had been undeceived. 

“Give you five minutes,” he said, and 
was forthwith large and bland and passive. 

“Thanks most frightfully,” answered the 
special correspondent bitterly. ‘‘That’s 
English, isn’t it? But you’ve got to hear 
this. Of course there may be nothing 
ineitim 

He paused. The major had his cigar well 
alight. He repeated, in a dreamy voice, the 
voice of one full-fed and at peace with his 
digestion and his palate, “‘There may be 
nothing in it.” 

Stanley Post’s eyebrows contracted. 

“‘T want to tell you something,” he said. 
“There may be notning in it, but it’ll bear 
thinkin’ about. Are you two goin’ to listen, 
or are you just goin’ to sit there and—and 
shut your atrophied brains?”’ 

“JT,” said Captain Benest, “‘am going to 
listen.” 

The major moved his large cigar from his 
large lips. 

“Oh, carry on!” he said, and restored his 
cigar to the place in that case made and 
appointed. 


“So 


Stanley Post surveyed them be 
every outward sign of strong disli} 
“I wouldn’t tell you at all” 
“but I’ve got some sense of my dut 
hark! You know about this Conrg 
You know what he’s done, do you 
“He invented an artificial le, 
Benest calmly. ‘I’m wearing 9 
It’s a good leg, but expensive,” _ 
“Did he?” Stanley Post stared 
“An artificial leg—and you're weg 
now? If the Armistice hadn’t come 
did, you might have been weari : 
eyes too! You heard of his gas—; 
which no known mask can stop, wh 
through textiles and rubber and | 
if it weren’t there at all? And op 
it on the eyes is blindness, incurah 
ness, everlasting blindness! And 
factory can be arranged to make j 
ton—you heard of that?” } 
“T heard of that,” answered 
Benest. “I know that gas; ever 
makes it now—in readiness. And 
about the anthrax shells and th 
battalions. And I know about th 
sives in the coal which will be offer, 
import, and about the many mi 
counterfeit French and English ba: 
which will be snowed all over the 
ruin our credit.” Re 
He smiled. His little smile im 
jutting forth of the under lip, a m 
of contempt that was yet kindly 
erant. fiat 

“And I know, too,” he went ¢ 
preparations to answer most of | 
ceased smiling and frowned. “B 

The bottle-nosed major grunted 

‘Ours too!”’ he said. 

And Stanley Post, who kney: 
whose trade it was to knowit all, } 
denly aware that here he was in| 
pany of two men who were the a| 
confidants of the future. There wa 
dark, grave, comely, with his real 
and his no less real achievement-| 
mine which had exploded prema 
been laid under direct rifle and m: 
fire; he did not wear theribb 
of Honor for nothing; and ¢ 
major, insufficient of speech, grosi) 
with the manners of a coachman| 
men have commonly very good mi) 
with his hard-earned honors and 
peerage. And there was himself, 
razor-edged intelligence, his great 
expression and the vast knowledge 
was not privileged to keep to himl 
knew that Europe was reorgan) 
means of creating hell; that thi, 
the Continent nation after nation ¢ 
fecting and polishing the means | 
and slaughter; that the late we 
mere experiment; that the seemi; 
wasa breathing space and that Arn? 
was yet to come. 

And these two quiet men knew 
and went on being quiet! 

“You’re mighty encouraging, t!] 
you,” said Stanley Post, “when! 
tryin’ his darnedest to make ye 
your pay. I told you I saw that! 
tile goin’ up to Steinlach’s rooms, 
You didn’t let me get as far as te 
that I paged through the hotel r¢ 
find out who else was here, an | 
rang them up from the desk telep!! 
found they were all in Steinlach 
too.” | 

He paused. A journalist know 
break his speech into paragrap). 
must present oneself effectively; } 
only compensation for being ones! 

“The first,” he went on, “was 
lishman.” He waited; the major 
to smoke; Captain Benest utterec!' 
and moved no feature. 

“Lord Sleigh,” said Stanley Po 
did not speak. ‘Ever heard of I 
demanded. 

The major moved his cigar tc! 
but before he spoke he yawned. — 
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DER the streets, unthought of except when some- 
ing goes wrong, run the veins and arteries by which 
ives. Water mains, sewers, gas pipes, and electric 
ts combine their functions as the very means of life 
wholecommunity. Ifthey should fail, Disease would 
ith Fire to see which could destroy the city first. 


se pipe lines were laid for you. They reach along 
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yn town they make your office a decent place to 
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building, public or private, within the city limits. 
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e,”’ he said very indiffer- 
sctively—‘“‘ All my cous- 
s. Told ’em so often.” 
‘cigar and relapsed to his 
e of torpid comfort. 
1p. 

a cousin of yours too?” 
Che Dutch munitioneer? 
ent-mindedly marry your 
e, for he was there too. 
7renchman! Say, Benest, 
f yours?” 
tain Benest as calmly as 

but his wife is.” 
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brilliant little American 
iot a European,” he said. 
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ve a rock without beaning 
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age? He’s got money 
anybody’s_ providential 
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“Well, that’s the gang 
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yd deal to know what he’s 
n or what they’ve got to 


ved his cigar again. He 
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mn American!”’ he said, 
cigar. 

anley Post. ‘‘And don’t 
Inglish with me! If there 
cy and more gray matter 
ours, you’d see I was giv- 
gto work on. There’s a 
fem, man—millionaires, 
ofiteers—from Germany, 
| the States, with that ter- 
a of Von Steinlach among 
this little beast who can 
of more villainous death 
devises methods of more 
is sent for! He is one of 
1at’s the answer to that?” 
a them. He had learned 


‘and taught much; but he 
‘d the dire indefatigable 
» had looked Death in the 
‘im down. 

\pose,” said the major in- 
'3that what you wanted?”’ 
“Told you I’d got an ap- 


‘said several indecorous 
|| Captain Benest rose like- 
ymoved ahead of them like 
fore a flotilla. The aisles 
bs were seething with bril- 
people seeking tables; 
yet demanded spendthrift 
1 the aeroplane-carried 
he Riviera peaches. They 
ist hall, whence the great 
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ing white and silver of the 


will be frame and back- 
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from tariff wars to battleship building, and 
thence to shell making and on to food con- 
trol and population control. All over the 
world! Men don’t die in wars for right and 
freedom and humanity any more; they die 
to furnish the caviar and the peaches! 

“Well,” said the major, ‘I’m goin’ to the 
embassy. Got an appointment.” 

“T’ll go with you,” said Stanley Post, 
“in case you're not lying as usual, and your 
appointment’s about something interest- 
ing. You, Benest?” 

And then he followed Benest’s fixed eyes. 
He was staring. Within the revolving doors 
from the street there stood a man and a 
girl. They were both in black, the girl in 
that profound completeness of black which 
has only one meaning. They were taking 
leave of each other. The man turned—he 
was little and flimsy and shabby—you rec- 
ognize him, of course—and went toward 
the broad staircase. He had his crack- 
seamed doctor’s bag in his hand. 

“Gosh!”’ said Stanley Post. “Old man 
C. 0. Incidence is right on the job and 
cracking records, at that. It’s that feller we 
were talking about—Conradi—see him?” 

“T have an appointment,” said Captain 
Benest. 

The revolving doors had just closed be- 
hind the girl. The professor was halfway 
up the first ascent of the wide and shallow 
stairs. 

“Good-by,” said Captain Benest, and 
strode at once to the doors. 

The major and Stanley Post looked after 
him and then looked at each other. 

“Of course!’’ said Stanley Post at length. 

“‘Umph!”’ said the major. ‘‘Of course!” 
he conceded finally. “Share a taxi—what?”’ 
he inquired. 

“Of course,” answered Stanley Post. 
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“T)EMOCRACY has failed,’’ spoke the 

Baron von Steinlach from his seat at 
the table. “It has always failed; it must 
always fail. I will not inflict a speech or a 
lecture upon you; but since it is the first 
time we have all met together, it is well that 
our principle should be clear to all of us. 
For principles are like shackles, and a man 
in shackles always knows his range of ac- 
tion.”’ 

It was a vast room in which he spoke— 
one of the many splendid stables of Death’s 
white horse to which allusion has been 
made. Paneled with oak, carpeted with 
rugs whereon saints had knelt with their 
faces toward Mecca, and with a long and 
narrow table at which an abbot had once 
presided over the refectory of his monks. 
Baron von Steinlach sat in the seat that 
once had been the abbot’s. At the farther 
end of the table were certain bottles and 
glasses. In the wide English hearth there 
glowed a quiet fire of wood built of those 
old English battleships that are cut up and 
sold for fuel; it showed little spurts of blue 
and green and crimson flame. It had proba- 
bly fought alongside of Nelson’s flagship at 
Trafalgar. 

The baron was a large man, yet not 
tall—a solid and deliberate man, great in 
the frame, without the fact or the suggestion 
of the pot-belly which is almost regel- 
mdszig in an elderly German who has al- 
ways had the means of doing himself well. 
He had a small white mustache and his 
white hair was cropped close; he showed to 
those who sat about the great room a pink 
elderly face whereon the footsteps of his 
seventy years had left only tracks of humor 
about the eyes. There were no visible scars 
upon him of those battles, dire and blood- 
lavish, which he had fought here and there, 
from Bukharest to Washington—till the 
close season for Washington started—when 
Ludendorff was his washpot and over Hin- 
denburg he had cast out his shoe. 

There was a club fender, leather-seated, 
before the wood fire. Lord Sleigh sat there, 
very accurately tailored—even a little too 
much so for his fifty-odd years and the 
strongly wrinkled ivory of his clean-shaven 
face. He was a man of vast and various pos- 
sessions; he had nearly infinite means of 
doing evil, and the evil he did was limited 
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only by the narrow bounds of his imagina- 
tion. He counted among his contempo- 
raries as a dirty story counts among fairy 
tales; men might know him, but they didn’t 
care to admit it. 

“Oh, principles!’”’ he said now. ‘‘We 
were goin’ to hear about ways and means; 
that’s what we came here for.” 

There was a chintz-covered armchair at 
the other elbow of the hearth. In it sat 
Fergus Wantage, the American. Behind 
him, in the embrasure of the tall window, 
sat Mynheer van Haagh, dark and little, as 
Dutchmen commonly are not, with unwa- 
vering shoe-button eyes and traces of a ha- 
bitual small smile—something humorous, 
nothing genial, but merely aseeming behind 
which the cruel and unresting mind lay in 
ambush. Remember there were Spaniards 
once in Holland, and they had their own 
way with the Dutch—for a time. 

These were rulers; half the world was 
theirs already. Van Haagh was shipping, 
with mighty supports of Javanese sugar, 
with prospects of East Indian cotton, that 
Golconda of the near future, of oil from 
Borneo, rubber from Sumatra, and pearls, 
opium, spices and rare timber from all 
three; a little empire was his—and not so 
little, at that, branching and tentacling 
through the Dutch East Indies and British 
Malaya, reaching out toward Siam, with 
Burma in view. And beyond that, for a 
goal, as heaven is the goal of the Christian, 
incalculable, unsurpassable, the terrible and 
overwhelming possibilities of China. 

Wantage—he was anything you can think 
of which makes civilized life possible. He 
was coal and steel and railroads; he was oil 
and banking—he had to be that—and in- 
surance and real estate. He was also as 
kindly a man, as lavish toward well- 
advertised charities, as cheery and com- 
plaisant in manner and counsel, as ever 
sucked the blood of a great community. 

Captain von Wetten, whom Stanley Post 
had described as the baron’s gun dog, late 
of the Prussian Guards, with marks of them 
stamped all over him, in the high super- 
ciliousness of his countenance, as though 
he suffered mankind, other than Guards- 
men and Prussian aristocrats, patiently but 
not gladly, in the rigid correctness of his 
garb, and even in the stringless and rimless 
monocle that inhabited the socket of his 
right eye, sat at the table, silent and very 
upright, in the attitude, easy and showy, 
with which a cavalryman sits a horse on 
parade. 

Verville, the Frenchman, was at the end 
of the table opposite to the baron. Fash- 
ionable summer resorts and winter resorts, 
killing pens for the tired rich, the idle rich 
and the silly rich—that was his game! 
And, of course, munitions; you can never 
get away from munitions. With unblem- 
ished, olive-tinted complexion, delicate pen- 
cilings of eyebrows and mustache and wide 
dreamy eyes—God save and preserve us 
from those dreams!—he was as beautiful as 
a snake and as horrible as a snake and a 
million times more poisonous. 

And then, in the embrasure of the other 
tall window, defiling the mise en scéne with 
his paltriness, the misery of his clothes, his 
general effect of being a creature of no ac- 
count, knowing it, and not caring a host in 
hell about it, with his little bag and the 
trodden heels of his trousers, and the in- 
flexible merriness of his eyes, which looked 
over the head of all human judgments, was 
the professor! 

An obscene object in that little gather- 
ing of aristocrats and millionaires; like a 
rat in a throne room; but like a rat in a 
throne room where the king and his courtiers 
were afraid of rats. 

“Me,” said Wantage, “‘I’d like to hear 
this principle business. Principles or pol- 
icy—you can call it which you like. We’re 
meeting all together for the first time, an’ 
we want an understanding, with all of us in 
it, about how we stand an’ where we’re 
heading.” 

“And I,”’ said the little dark Dutchman. 

Verville, the Frenchman, merely smiled 
his acquiescence. Lord Sleigh shrugged in 
surrender to the majority. 
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“All right,” he said ungraciously, and 
produced his cigarettecase. Gold, of course; 
there are certain obligations of vulgarity 
and ostentation which millionaires, unless 
they are of exceptional character, cannot 
escape. 

“‘Well’’—the Baron von Steinlach had 
bided their time—‘‘I was going to point 
out to you—to express for us all—the total 
of the position. I said that democracy had 
failed, as it must always fail. A hundred 
million of mixed human beings can no more 
govern themselves than one man, as an 
autocrat, can govern a hundred million 
people. Neither of those things has ever 
been done. Czars, kaisers, kings and 
presidents have always been, and always 
will be, the instruments and the servants 
of self-appointed minorities. Of a govern- 
ing class, as in England, where half a 
dozen families pull the strings which make 
the empire jump; of great business inter- 
ests, as in America and Germany; of a 
clique, almost a secret society, of bankers 
and financiers, as in France; of, in short, 
oligarchies.”’ 

He paused and looked about him. Lord 
Sleigh was trifling with his cigarette; Wan- 
tage was frowning in heavy attention, si- 
lently judging every word; Verville and 
Van Haagh were expressionless. He knit 
his strong white brows. 

“All this has been said already amongst 
us, though it is the first time we meet to- 
gether all at one time; and that is why it 
is well to state it. What, after all, is an 
oligarchy?” He paused again. ‘‘There are 
moments when I believe in fate,’’ he went 
on; ‘‘when it seems to me that something 
besides ability, knowledge and inward power 
has appointed certain men to rule and the 
rest of mankind to be ruled.” 

Wantage spoke suddenly. 

“Talk business,’ he said, ‘“‘and don’t go 
preaching. I’ve got preachers of my own. 
You told us you were going to show us a 
trick. I’m onto all this oligarchy stuff and 
that’s all right with me. The world’s too 
small, anyhow, for all this mess of kings 
and presidents and the rest of the picture 
ecards. But what are you goin’ to do about 
it? If it’s a war, you can call it a day. I 
can make my own war any time I want it, 
and shatter my own honest steel with my 
own explosives while I’m killing my own 
customers. So if it all comes down to re- 
storing conquered Germany at my ex- 
pense—another war with France, and a 
loan of a hundred millions for it an’ that 
kind of bunk—well, you won’t need to talk 
to me, because I’ll be stricken with deaf- 
ness. See?” 

In his way, his very effective way, he 
was as forcible and expressive as the old 
baron. If he lacked the manner and the 
culture of the trained and practiced old 
European diplomat, whose unwavering 
blue-gray eyes had in their time outfaced 
resistant kings, baffled ambassadors and 
humbled spur-clinking generals, he had 
other qualities. This super-millionaire had 
begun life with a shovel at the foot of a slag 
heap; he had ground himself smooth on one 
side and rough on the other in contacts of 
which the baron had never dreamed; and 
the rough side was really rough. 

“Not sayin’ a word against you, baron. 
Little village—now!—oligarchies was the 
bunk. There was mighty things that could 
be done. A world oligarchy—that was the 
idea! Am I right?” 

““You are perfectly right,’ answered the 
old baron. ‘‘It could not have been better 
put. A world oligarchy, precisely, with the 
power of compulsion. Don’t leave that out; 
it is essential. The power of compulsion! 
Think what that means! If every man, out 
of the millions with which you deal, had 
to have your leave to live, and without it 
certainly and inevitably to die—if you had 
the power to give him the means of life in 
a glass tube no bigger than your little fin- 
ger, or condemn him to certain death by 
withholding it—if you could do this not 
only with individuals but with communi- 
ties, with states, with nations, with prac- 
tically the whole population of the globe— 
do you see no advantage in that?” 
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Lord Sleigh spoke while Wantage, genu- 
inely startled, pondered under the baron’s 
hard blue eyes. 

“‘T can see one thing,” he said, flourish- 
ing his cigarette. ‘‘And that’s a greatly in- 
creased death rate in my country. Set of 
swine there! Might be an accident or two 
in the House of Lords too.” 

Verville and Van Haagh continued to 
say nothing. Von Wetten had not spoken; 
he merely continued to express, in attitude 
and expression, that he was in the presence 
of canaille and therefore had nothing to say. 

So now then shall I show you what you 
have called my tricks?”’ said the baron. 
““My magician is here, and he has with him 
his Pandora’s box—or rather, her black 
bag.’’ He turned to the recess of the tall 
window nearest to him, where the professor 
waited like a particularly dilapidated saint 
in a misfit niche. “Herr Conradi, if you 
would now be good enough to make to us 
a statement of your work and its results.” 

The professor, bag in hand, came forth 
from the alcove into the immediate pres- 
ence of those sleek millionaires. His frock 
coat was too long in the sleeves and the 
skirts; his trousers rested upon his shoes; 
and his shoes bulged and were abomina- 
ble—in concertina folds. Von Wetten, ex- 
quisite as a he manikin, looked him up and 
down and looked pointedly away again; 
there must be limits to the things upon 
which a Prussian officer may be called to 
soil his eyes; genius in hand-me-downs; 
power in baggy pants; death, damnation 
and doom, with a cracked patent-leather 
hand bag and a string tie, are not among 
those things. But the others were not 
Prussian Guardsmen who can be contami- 
nated by a breath and destroyed by a blow. 
They employed men, they were judges of 
men and they lived upon men. Each of 
them saw the paste-white face, where the 
wrinkles were set as though grooved in by 
the thumb of a sculptor, and the lively eyes 
that shone forth from it, with their devilish 
trivial merriment and their deadly con- 
temptuous assurance. They cleared their 
bright aggressive brains for action. 

The baron introduced him, naming him 
and each of the others in turn. “Pleased 
to meet you,” said Wantage, and the others 
uttered civil little murmurs. To each of 
them he gave a funny little Charlie Chaplin 
bow. He was laughable and pitiful; so 
mean and squalid against the splendors of 
the great chamber, so little and poor in the 
presence of those plutocrats; yet none 
smiled and none pitied. It is possible that 
they recognized, with a sudden aroused 
delicacy of perception, that the man before 
them was present only in the body; that 
the real he abode elsewhere, in a wonder- 
land of pure knowledge, upon “the other 
side of good and evil,’ whither they could 
never follow him. 

The professor advanced to the table and 
set down his disgraceful black bag upon its 
shining surface. He opened it, standing 
beside Von Wetten, inserted a hand and 
spoke: 

“The Herr Baron has directed me to 
speak to you in language which is not tech- 
nical; but to show you things and to relate 
their effects in the common speech. That 
which is merely scientific, upon which, later 
and in due season, your own chemists, 
pathologists and bacteriologists will report 
to you, is not for today. This now will in- 
terest you.” 

He drew forth from the bag a fat-bellied 
phial, elaborately sealed. 

“This now,” he said. “It is new, though 
it is eight years ago that I chanced upon it; 
and then it was useless. It was meant first 
for employment in war against our enemies; 
but it was useless. It was worse than use- 
less, for it could not be controlled. The 
man to whom one administered it—his 
mucous membrane, within his lips and in 
the linings of his eyelids, from which the 
red corpuscles were being surely elimi- 
nated—died without fail in a period which 
one could calculate almost to the hour. But 
there was this: The condition induced in 
him was not one of mere poisoning; cyanide 
of potassium or any one of a dozen deadly 
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drugs would have done that in a second or 
two. It was a disease, and it was both con- 
tagious and infectious. Half a dozen pris- 
oners of war, duly treated, could have been 
released, and in a hundred days France 
would have been dying, and in three hun- 
dred days all Europe would have died. And 
in six hundred days the world would have 
been free to develop through its ages a race 
of beings to take the place of man. This is 
it; it has as yet no name.” 

He held up the fat phial. The liquid 
within it was as clear as water; it was only 
a tint in the glass of the phial that seemed 
to give it a greenish tinge. And it was 
death; not the trivial ten million or so of 
deaths which blundering amateurs of 
slaughter can achieve in a European war, 
with weapons slowly and painfully devel- 
oped from the stone hatchet and the bow 
and arrow into complicated monkey gear 
like guns and battleships and general staffs 
and military discipline and propaganda— 
inspired patriotisms and hatreds. This, 
held up before them in a puny fist, was 
death! He said so; and such was the man- 
ner of him that they believed. 

“But ——” It was Wantage. 

The professor set back the phial in the 
bag. 

“‘T have been allotted subjects for need- 
ful experiment,”’ he went on. “‘ They were 
persons of such condition that it was possi- 
ble to isolate and seclude them. Pauper 
lunatics in fact, unnecessary persons at the 
best, many of them irresponsible criminals. 
Only two were treated; contagion and in- 
fection were left to continue the work. 
They did not fail. There have been no 
failures.”’ 

“You mean,” asked Wantage, rather 
hoarsely—‘‘ you mean there were men shut 
in with—with these plague carriers?” 

The professor nodded. 

“There were indeed! I have been seeing 
the returns this morning. All according to 
plan. And one case I have inspected my- 
self. Again according to plan. And in the 
staff, the doctors, the nurses, the guards and 
so forth, there is no case at all. As I have 
said—according to plan!” 

They waited, and at last Verville spoke. 

“You interest me more and more,” he 
said. ‘‘I hope you will go on to tell us how 
these—er—these functionaries of yours 
contrive to avoid infection and contagion. 
Speaking for myself, I am unwilling to 
spend my life in a gas mask.” 

The professor smiled; he actually smiled. 
He proved that that waxen mask which he 
wore in front of his brain could stretch and 
crinkle. 

“Gas masks!” he said. ‘‘Why not plate 
armor? Why not oxhide shields? They 
all belong to the same date of mentality. 
Here now—in just a little bottle!” 

His hand drew forth and exhibited an- 
other fat phial; but this time its contents 
were red—red as blood or wine. They all 
stared. The deplorable little man had his 
gift of self-presentation; he knew, and he 
could convince his audience that he knew. 
Only the old baron sat back a little and 
smothered a smile, for he had not misjudged 
his man or his men. 

“This, too,’’ said the professor, “‘has as 
yet noname. Your chemists and the others 
whom you will employ will put a label on 
it in due course. It is the control of the 
preparation which I showed you first. Here 
is immunity for at least four hundred days; 
and then, with a fresh administration, for 
four hundred more, and so on. It seems to 
me,” he added, and strained himself to 
smile once more, “‘that I have only to re- 
lease a couple of pauper lunatics to make 
this preparation the most valuable and 
most marketable thing in the world.” 

None smiled with him. 

“There have been deaths then?” in- 
quired Van Haagh from his window seat. 


“Oh, yes,’ answered the _ professor. 
“And there will be more. There are no 
failures.” 


He returned the second phial to its place 
and snapped the shabby bag to. He had 
almost a benignity, a patronizing kindli- 
ness, as he looked from face to face of those 


ruthless and narrowly | 
human islands in seas of gol 
prepared to endow with 
over the human race. Whe; 
it, to what ends of profit or; 
it, giving to mankind the 
shocking death or servile 
not concern him. He wasga 
“Sounds pretty deyilis) 
Sleigh. The cigarette bet, 
was extinct. “Nasty st 
There are plenty of men y 
dead, of course; but I’mno 
the killing myself.” | 
Baron von Steinlach ; 
under his clipped white n 
Sleigh was the kind of © 
wanted—rich, wicked, pre 
fool. He turned his eyes up 
his look was as though he p 
answer. Verville responde(| 
‘“‘A means of compulsion| 
our dear Von Steinlach h, 
means of compulsion. As 
of it—well, morality is onl 
upon facts. But there neve 
left lying about the world | 
did not pick up and use; ar! 
I do not desire it shall be us¢ 
for my part, I shall pick it 
Wantage grunted. 
“‘There’ll be a price for a 
“We'll have to do some rj 
course. I don’t think any 
the size of this proposition; 
anyhow. And how you're 
out this poison and this im 
several thousand amillior 
well ——”’ Si 
He paused. Van Haagh; 
“Matter of a great or: 
ply,” he said; “‘a vast one 
tries, in every country. 
war most of the world was 1; 
clumsily done, and corruptly) 
And with this antidote we } 
collect the one universal té 
ceivable. Not an impost 
revenue, which every man ¢ 
but a tax on life.” ‘ 
The Baron von Steinlach\ 
“It is so,” he said. “ 
Wantage is right, of course. 
more talking and consideri 
aration. Some of us have }2 
ried away, I think, by wha 
We cannot accept or 1 
power like this during an 
Great business is not done 
The little professor had «i 
ing by the table with his sh) 
him. None of them had 
look at that bag with horroa 
the mean and cheap contai) 
destiny, or they might havo 
of the mean and cheap ear’ 
of the souls of terrible 2 
and terrible saints, of devast 
But the baron only lool 
shabby little black-clad mn 
and tyranny and death witt 
a kindly and courteous m/ 
flunky. 4 
“T don’t think we nee 
longer,” he said. 


And forth went the profe 
pausing in the doorway, Wi 
in one hand and his hat | 
make his funny bow. The 
and was gone, to amble how 
bright thronged streets whe! 
that their master was walki 

“Now,” began the Baro! 
“we can begin to talk. Fi 


Iv 


APTAIN BENEST,m 
spite the leg which drajé 
glied, marked her down at)! 
tance, passing at an evera 
pace through the throng oi! 
overtook her easily, cam 
raised his hat. 4 
“Pardon,” he said. “I 
that you are not hurt.” 
She turned toward him 
of her gentle face, with its 
(Continued on Pa? 
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ef and of something which gave 
enest to think. The droop, the 
ye resolution and the withheld ap- 
» had seen soldiers, grizzled old 
weathered war experience, who 
general effect of expression; men, 
| who proved to have shops and 
4s behind them, and good wives 
shed children; who looked at the 
3 it crept toward them, and then 
with their work. Unknown war- 
f{them; but the Arc de Triomphe 
o tomb of the unknown woman 
dand suffered and died in squalor 
/nan might die in a glory of flames 
ders. Nothing is popularly less 
than a dead woman, unless it be a 
But the girl? 

are walking, may I walk a little 
et you see, as best I can, that it is 
by of mine to knock ladies down 
reet? Or must I, at your com- 
they have these gracious phrases 
anguages—‘“‘must I suffer you to 
ne?” 

ver in Unter den Linden again, 
broadened to the Pariser Platz, 
arches of the Brandenburger Thor 
: through which there shone be- 
ie tender green of grass and the 
ies of trees. 

iz home,” she said. “‘But my 


_besome little time yet. So I shall 
e Tiergarten for a while. It is 
there on afternoons like this.”’ 

jded in warm agreement. 

any rate, should find it very pleas- 
‘ed, if you would accept the circum- 
f our first meeting as a sufficient 
ie and let me come and sit with 


rned her head. The sobriety and 
1s of her regard dwelt on him for 
ants; it was plain she was estimat- 
imemy of her country; it was plain, 
t; men had proposed before to sit 
alone in sequestered places. He 
(look with no variation of his cus- 
‘sophisticated calm. The honesty 
lesty of him stood as plain upon 
he nose on his face. There was no 
g it—he was strong and sad and 


sould talk,’”’ she acquiesced. 
could, indeed,’”’ he answered. “It 
)s like us who can bridge that huge 
rstanding of our rulers. They could 
id ultimatums; they did not know 
er; but we can talk.” 
\” she said slowly. ‘“‘You see’”’— 
(tated and then decided—‘“‘I don’t 
any people to talk to. Since my 
3s—you heard today about my 
\—since his death ——” 
copped. He waited before he spoke. 
_“Tsympathize, of course,’’ he said. 
vould be a banality if I had not a 
my own losses, to sympathize. I 
ll you if you permitted.” 
‘tis time they were passing through 
qe side arches of the Thor; the park 
| 1 before them. 
|,” she said simply. 
ne you wish it,’’ he agreed obedi- 
“There was my father,’ he said. 
\sasoldier de carriére, a general. He 
}n a cuirassier; I remember him 
A earliest memories, the splendor of 
llisuniform; and the gayety and the 
/anding and the wit with which he 
olay with my baby sister and my 
' and myself, and drag our mother 
game. I had a good childhood and 
ch in the memories of it; which is 
te, for my father met a salvo of 
/Age gas shells. And so all that good- 
: ad intellect, that gentleness and 
lied strangling in a ditch. In his life 
—er—elegant; he died disgustfully. 
) men, was not afraid of death; but 
afraid of dirt. And he died disgust- 


paused; 


she said nothing. She 

“broth 

’ brother,” he continued; ‘‘you 
liked him. He was a law stu- 

my sucked him in. And he paid 
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his footing on the Chemin des Dames. I 
bear your people no grudge for him; the 
law might have given him a living; the 
Chemin des Dames gave him immortality. 
They remember him and they quote him, 
as he was at the last, upon the parapet. All 
his officers and his sergeants were dead; 
‘Rosalie,’ his bayonet, wasred and dripping. 
The—er—the Germans were coming, great 
gray-clad men. He called to the wounded 
and the broken men in the trench, ‘Do you 
want to live forever? Follow me!’ And 
they followed him. His grave is somewhere; 
we have not found it. This distresses you, 
gracious young lady? I shall not tell you 
the rest—no?”’ 

There was a sincere solicitude in his man- 
ner and his tone as he put the question. Her 
gentle face, a little fearful, shy, yet daring, 
came round to him again. 

“Tell,”’ she said once more. 
I want to hear.” 

He moved his head, between a bow of 
civil deference and a nod of agreement. 
They were nearing the Sieges Allee, where 
every dreadful sculpture of Prussia’s rulers 
has a penitential seat of marble upon each 
of which the Prussian ruler turns his back. 

“Since you wish it,”’ he said. “‘But only 
since you wish it.’”’ He paused. “Do you 
wish it?”’ 

They walked some ten or fifteen paces 
before she responded. The tall young offi- 
cer, in his worn clothes—not shabby at all, 


“T, too— 


‘but decently worn—walked beside her. 


She spoke again. 

“Tell,”’ she said. 

Again he moved his head in that motion 
which was just not a bow. 

“Since you permit,’ he said. “My 
mother was killed in one of the air raids on 
Paris. She had been good to everyone; she 
had her own hospital, which she supported 
herself, and in which she worked day and 
night. How many German officer prisoners 
found comfort under her very gentle hands, 
I cannot say. I only know that her hands 
were always gentle. And then came the 
bomb. A thing of aluminum shaped like a 
pear, which drops blunt end first, with little 
spinning vans on its tail to keep it end on to 
its target. And there is, it seems, no target 
so good as a broad Red Cross painted on 
the roof of a hospital. The first bomb was a 
bull’s-eye.”’ 

He used the German slang word, “‘ Blend- 
laterne.”’ She did not know it. 

“And?” she said. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed. ‘I was careless in 
my speech. I meant that an aeroplane 
bomb dropped on my mother’s hospital and 
that the hospital then ceased to exist. So 
did many wounded German officers and 
some French officers who were relations of 
mine. So did my mother.” 

She did not answer for the moment. 
Then she asked a question: 

“And your sister? You spoke of a sister.” 

“Yes,” hesaid. “Ihaveasister. I knew 
her best before I went to Switzerland in my 
studies as a civil engineer. My father, you 
see, was a soldier; and so he did not make 
soldiers of any of us. I was to make roads 
and railways, and my leg was blown off; 
my brother was to aid in the administration 
of human right; he was stabbed and shot 
and kicked to death in the great moment of 
his life. Of my father and my mother, I 
told you. My little sister escaped death. 
God was as cruel as all that! The last time 
I saw her, there was a sister holding her 
back by the thickness of the arm, for she 
wanted to kill me. A gibbering and dan- 
gerous idiot,”’ he said, and that which was 
bitter in his face trickled into his voice. 

“‘T remember how she used to sing in our 
orchards in Brittany,” he said. “How she 
would dance between the apple trees and 
sing while our nurse pretended to search 
for her. She had a little song, a little 
French baby song—you know French, 
Fraulein?” 

“‘T know French,” was her answer. 

“Tt was: 

‘Promenons nous 
Dans les bois, 
Tant que le loup 
N’y est pas!’ 
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“So you see, gracious young lady, I am | 


not patriotic or heroic in the sense that I 
want to fight. Those little songs! I would 


fight your country to silence Die Wacht am | 


Rhein; but never to stop Stille Nacht, 


Heilige Nacht. I would even fight my own | 


country to blot out La Marseillaise; but I 
would die for it to preserve the baby song 
of my little sister. I am talking too freely, 
of course; but, gnddiges Frdulein, I have 
the feeling that you understand. Am I 
wrong?” 


The grace of the trees, the quietude of | 


the grass, was about them. Ahead of them, 
at right angles to their path, was the Sieges 
Allee. This is the most horrid road, dis- 
figured by some thirty or so statues of 
Prussian potentates, livid in marble or 
marblelike composition. As if any Prus- 
sian ever really ruled! They shied at it. 

“Over there, don’t you think?” sug- 
gested the girl. 

It was a rustic seat under those trees—I 
don’t know the name of them—which the 
Germans and the Swiss trim so that their 
branches are spread to make the roof of an 
arbor, a green and gently rustling canopy, 
which conserves the cool of the morning 
through the nerve-tearing heat of the after- 
noon. 

““You have been there before,”’ he said. 
It was not a question. 

“Yes,” she replied simply. “I often go 


me. It is very quiet.” 


So presently they were sitting under the | 


dense green roof, which moved and mur- 
mured above them. 

“What you have told me ” began 
the girl, and halted. “To think ”” She 
halted again. Then with an inconsequence 
which was not strange to Captain Benest, 


for his mind was taking short cuts to meet | 
hers in its course: -“‘ My brother,” she said. | 


She paused once more. He wassilent. “We 
were twins,” she said. ‘‘We had nobody 
else except my uncle, whom then we 
scarcely knew. My brother—he was deli- 
cate. I do not mean in physique; so far as 


that goes, he was strong and very quick— | 


nervously quick. He wanted to paint—to 
be a painter of pictures. I loved his work; I 
have it all still. Strange work; I have not 
understood it all yet, though I am—I mean, 
I was his twin. One has to see it—I mean, 
one has to see it when it glimmers through, 
the thing he saw as he saw it. Then—it is 
wonderful! For me, at all events, it is won- 
derful. I look at it always; and for me it is 


as though I saw again that flitting, chang- | 


ing fashion of him, the queerness of tem- 
per, and all that was so good in him, so 
truly good, and all that was childish and— 
and naughty. And I loved it all. I still 
love it. Can you understand that?” 

It was really a question and not just a 
piece of narrative rhetoric. He nodded 
slowly. 

“T love my little sister,” he said. ‘‘She is 
ascreaming maniac. She fears me and hates 
me and wants to kill me. But I love my 
little sister. 
stand?” 

She was silent, staring at the ground be- 
tween her feet, leaning forward in the 
rough seat with her hands clasped before 
her. 

“The war took him,” she said. “It took 
everything—except me. They wouldn’t 
let me work or nurse or anything. They 
wouldn’t let me scrub floors in hospitals, 
even; they just told me to go on keeping 
house for my uncle. But they took my 


Can you doubt if I under- | 


brother; they took him and they kept | 


him.” 
slightly. “They kept him forever. My 
brother, my gay brilliant brother—they 
gave him wagons to move in the daytime— 
my uncle told you in the café—upon an un- 
screened road. And then the English aero- 
planes, with their bombs, dashed down 
upon them. And so ——” 

She sat up, sighing. He answered: 

“Yes, I know. 


and masters taxed us too heavily. ' Still, 
there is this! We have had enough of it! 
(Continued on Page 133) 


She tossed her blond head very | 


I, too, sometimes feel | 
that it is difficult to go on living. Our lords | 
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‘THE CLIPPER 


there, unless someone has found it before | 


your barber uses 
is the clipper 
to use at home 


T takes only a few days 

for hair to get a bit too 
long, a bit ragged—and yet 
it isn’t time for another 
trip to the barber’s. That’s 
when thousands of people 
are finding a pair of Brown 
& Sharpe Hair Clippers 
a necessary household 
appliance. 

And the purchase of a pair of 
hair clippers is an important 
purchase —if you insist on get- 
ting Brown & Sharpe Clippers 
it is a purchase that will last 
you a life time. 

The best way to prove the 
superiority of Brown & Sharpe 
Hair Clippers is to ask any 
barber, “What hair clipper do 
you use in your daily work?” 
Almost without exception he 
will answer,“ Brown & Sharpe.” 
Over nine hundred barbers out 
of every thousand use Brown 
& Sharpe Clippers. 

Get a pair today for your own 
use at home—for the baby’s 
first hair cut, for all the children, 
for every bobbed head in the 
family, and even for father and 
the boys (between trips to the 
barber’s). Anyone can use 
them. 

At hardware, barber supply 
and cutlery stores, Brown & 
Sharpe Clippers are sold in 
several sizes—the narrow-plate 
Dexter model is especially rec- 


ommended for home use. 
Price $4.50. 


BROWN & SHARPE Mfg. Co. 
Providence, R.I.,U.S.A. 
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and masters may snar! like house 
ajhe end of their chains; but we— 
do the killing and are killed—we 
-enough of war! War!” he said. 
the Frenchman’s irresistible im- 
yard epigram. “It sums up the 
o{ach of us and leaves the worst to 
st. And yet every country in the 
| preparing for another war.” 
e rl did not move, but she spoke. 
kw,” she said. “The next war—it 
e vful!’” She paused; he did not in- 
pi ier silence. Then presently—‘‘I 
a ny brother will have no part in it.” 
- {ll be, as you say e 
| ke off and stared. Following his 
silence and the direction of his re- 
> girl looked too, and remained 
n, For the thing which burst upon 
_| not more than ten yards of dis- 
, as merely outrageous; an appari- 
; a fever dream; in the daylight 
i@and decorum of the Tiergarten it 
(a credible being at all. It came 
n through the little trees—dancing, 
ksh and extravagant brandishings 
t darms; and making noises as if it 
ys itself to be singing. It had the 

a tall man, Jean as a ladder, clad 
i coarse gray shirt, open at the neck, 
s ves rolled back to the elbows from 
te forearms, and trashy gray-blue 
el 
io 


And over all was a head, with 
hair tousled upon it, and a face on 
e sparse beard stood like mildew 
si]. It turned that face upon them, 
e/ey sat, as it cavorted past; there 
in stant when it consulted with them 
0| ded in them, as a man might speak 
h eyes to an understanding friend. 
th saw it, though neither could 
2 the ribaldry, the glee of that 
d suntenance, the terrible mirth of 
“he dance to their open graves sing- 
re are such. 

e eature did not pause. The dire de- 
i(the goatlike face rested upon them 
ai nstant, upon the sudden official 
‘it of the captain and upon the mere 
kz of the gentle golden girl, their 
si and their privacy. And then it 
ecm, till the next belt of little trees 
ifnd hid it. They stared after it. 

Mi3!” said Captain Benest inade- 


| 
h 


ie rlturned to him. The creature had 
e\co her a quality which was really 
shind daunting. 

Wit was it?” 

ip in Benest was not slow in the up- 


=| 
Niiing to be afraid of,’’ he answered. 
i am here, there is nothing for you 
e aid of. I do not customarily ex- 
'Vipons in the presence of ladies; but 
12 )ldier—of sorts; and if it will reas- 
Y —well, I have this!” 
€ owed the flat black automatic for 
4 ment and restored it to his pocket. 
8 persisted. He found something 
ili in the little puzzled frown that 
i'l her brows; and Captain Benest 
VY’ much a lover of children. 
Bi” she said, “it wasn’t a man! Did 
S ts face? What was it?” 
at in Benest shrugged. His grave and 
es »yes did not leave her face. 
[ n only make guesses,’ he said. 
lu uld make them as well as I. Think 
lt thas been let loose upon the world 
ast few years! Some poor fellow 
by starvation; some shell- 
k wreck crowded out of a hospital; 
® ‘etched creature poisoned by the 
al ugs and drink which are offered to 
ny ny miserable thing of that kind; 
4 Ing which you need fear.” 
€ fas watching her, but she did not 
't eyes upon him. She continued to 
i ward, her hands clasped in their 
Dok gloves, looking at the ground. 
“| not that I’m afraid of—of any- 
she answered at last. ‘I am only 
things—of things which I can’t 
Far Such as pos. 99 
he halted. A word and she 
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her days, the horror that infested her 
nights, the clew to the menace which lay in 
wait for the world, the hand that groped 
for the throat of mankind would have 
been open to Captain Benest. 

He only said, “I, too, am afraid of many 
things, gracious young lady. I am not a 
hero.” 

And so he lost the story of that late eve- 
ning, many months before, when her uncle, 
the professor, walked into her room while 
she was yet undressing for bed. He had 
not knocked; she turned, startled, from be- 
fore her mirror, in what she still had on. 
And there, in the door, was the black-clad 
gnomelike professor, with his long frock 
coat, which suggested some robe of a 
damnable ritual, with his great and splendid 
brow, the defiled shrine of a noble brain, 
and under it the lively and wicked little 
face. In his hand he bore a tumbler. He 
stood and surveyed her an instant or so. 

“Uncle!” she cried, and groped for a 
wrap or a robe. 

““Kiimmer dich nicht!’’ he said—‘‘ Don’t 
trouble yourself!’ He stood, unmoved, as 
she covered her insufficient clothing. He 
had not stirred, but she cowered back 
against the wall that was opposite to the 
place where he stood. 

“Uncle!” she stammered again. 

There were electric lights in the room—a 
great one overhead, a sort of frill of them 
around the main mirror of the dressing ta- 
ble, and a reading lamp by the bedside. 
They shone on chintz and bright linen and 
silver toilet furniture. It was into a stage 
setting like this that the professor ad- 
vanced, the full glass in his hand, careful 
that none of it should spill. He came to her 
where she leaned back against the wall. 

““Narrin!”’ he said. ‘‘She fool! Why’’— 
he paused—‘“‘I have dissected prettier 
women than you! Drink this!” 

He thrust the tumbler which he carried 
at her. There was power in him. She feared 
him; and to fear is to hate. But upon his 
instancy she took the glass. 

““What is it?’’ she managed to ask. 

“Life!’’ he answered. 

And when, under the compulsion of his 
look and his presence, she had taken the 
draught—she could have spoken of the 
taste of it, the strange first sickly sweetness 
which yet left an acid sting in the mouth— 
he took back the glass from her hand. If 
only he had been Mephistophelean, more 
devilish or a little dangerous, more compre- 
hensible, in short, or even less contemptu- 
ous and less indifferent, there would have 
been less horror in him. As it was, he 
reached out his hand for the glass which 
she had drained. She surrendered it. 

His twinkling gaze traveled over her 
again where she leaned against the wall be- 
side her great dressing table of polished 
wood, of shining glass and silver equipment. 
And then he spoke. He spoke two words. 
In his brain was the death of the human 
race; in his hand were the means of salva- 
tion. He was the go-between of life and 
death; he was in the logical lineage of that 
fool who will some day find the means to 
disintegrate an atom; who will assuredly 
do it; and in some mean little laboratory 
will touch a key or press a knob or make a 
contact which may blow the solar system 
to blazes and leave creation to be done all 
over again. 

“Sweet dreams!’ he said, and then he 
turned and left her. 

Captain Benest lost that story. 

It was not till half an hour later that he 
was saying, “But your uncle will not mind, 
gnddiges Frdulein, if you permit me to ac- 
company you as far as your door.” 

She took a second to consider. 

“No,’’ she answered, ‘‘he would not 
mind that.’’ She hesitated. ‘‘Could he?” 
she finished. 

‘Impossible,’ answered the captain. 
But as he rose to his feet there was a won- 
der in his mind. 

Could he? 

Vv 
dane professor had housed himself—or 
they had housed him—in one of those 
huge blocks of flats, massive in appearance 


as an Egyptian pyramid, built by sweated 
labor of half-baked brick masked with a 
paste of molded stucco, ingenious in its con- 
trivance as a beehive and as bleak as a 
prison, which Berlin has accepted without 
protest from its architects. But it showed 
a good front to its street—a great arched 
doorway opening to a spacious tessellated 
hall, with brass-and-mahogany pens for 
the porter and the elevator, and so forth; 
and upon the face of it there rose tier after 
tier of neatly curtained windows, screens 
and masks of lives. Behind them women 
were being loved and men betrayed; chil- 
dren were being born and corpses laid out 
for burial. It might have been the Father- 
land itself, with so bland and featureless a 
countenance did it shelter its contents of 
pain and hope, of vain virtue and the com- 
mon currency of villainy. 

There were two shallow wide marble 
steps before the big arch of the entry. The 
girl turned at the foot of them. It so hap- 
pened to Captain Benest that he saw her 
then with the sunlight on her face and hair, 
and the great arch embracing her nobly, as 
a fit frame embraces a picture. She was 
little after all; little at least as compared 
with his stature and his sinewy strength of 
frame, for all his dragging leg. And he was 
right in what he had said. Two human be- 
ings can bridge those gulfs which our lords 
and masters have dug for us. That tender 
shine of a gentle face, that sudden softening 
and illumination in a hard blue-jowled dial! 
Well, who cares, after that, who wins the 
next war? Those two hours have got to get 
together. 

“‘T would ask you to come up,” she was 
saying. “‘But I don’t think my uncle is 
back yet. So you will excuse if Pe 

She was interrupted where she stood at 
the foot of the easy steps. From the arch of 
the door there paddled forth to her—scut- 
tled, waddled, pattered, any undignified 
word will serve—there came a tall man. 
He had hair and a beard like wheaten 
straw, golden and stiff, the kind of man 
who would stop to comb his hair before 
escaping from a burning house. He was 
dressed with extreme elegance. He wore a 
bowler hat, a long-tailed morning coat of 
pewter gray, black trousers, and shoes of a 
virulent and very dangerous yellow. Cap- 
tain Benest, who understood clothes, looked 
at him with indignation. 

“‘ Another!’’ was his only remark. 

But the long-tailed, bowler-hatted man 
was not—was not yet, at all events—of 
the tribe of him who pavisanded through 
the park. There was no mistake about the 
urgency of him. He meant every word 
that he said, and he meant business. 

“Gracious young lady! Forgive! Ihave 
come to see your highborn uncle. It is a 
matter of great urgency. We have met be- 
fore, but in case you should have forgotten, 
I am Fallwitz—the Doctor Fallwitz! I 
present myself! But my business with 
your learned uncle a 

He had to pause and swallow and get 
hold of himself. As a fashionable physician 
in a fashionable field of practice, he would 
have been sure of much success. For, inci- 
dentally, he knew his trade. Perhaps it 


was not entirely his fault that he was weak | 


and silly and venal. 

“Please!” 
at him. “If you could tell me where he is 
so that I could go there—so that I could 
even telephone—for it is—it really is a 
matter of life and death.” 

All this at the foot of the two handsome 
steps, with the mild traffic of the pleas- 
ant street flowing by. The girl looked at 
Captain Benest. She looked at him with 
deliberation and intention. Then she an- 
swered the doctor. 

“T do not know where he is,”’ she lied. 

“Oh!” the Herr Director exclaimed dis- 
tressfully. 

Captain Benest spoke suddenly. But his 
eyes were on the girl. They captured hers 
and beat them down, even as a lover must 
always conquer his love; a man who is not 
a master is aslave. He spoke. 

“T know where he is,’”’ he said. ‘“‘But I 
do not see why I should tell you. You have 


he said, while the girl stared | 
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mentioned a matter of life and death. That 
sounds like much to me. If you are a pro- 
fessional man, as you have said you are, 
you had better make yourself clearer—much 
clearer.” 

The tall blond doctor gaped at him. The 
lean French officer was the man in the case. 
Cold as the cordial French can be cold, 
vicious as the kindly French can be vicious, 
forthright as the easy French can be forth- 
right—the kindliest and the most generous 
nation in Europe and the last to play the 
fool with! 

“Well?” 

The tall doctor went to pieces. 

“Mein Herr!” he began. Then again: 
“Mein Herr!” 

The captain laughed. He caught the 
girl’s eyes, and even they, for that fantastic 
moment, had an answering spark of mirth. 
For, by a casual sidelong glance, he had 
seen and identified him who arrived. Black 
bag in hand, wide-hatted, paper white of 
face, there came the professor himself. 

‘“‘Here’s your man,” said Captain Benest 
cheerfully. ‘‘Now for the fireworks!” 

“Ach!” The tall doctor gasped. 

The professor came abreast of them. You 
must imagine that stupendous street, de- 
corous and clean as a corridor in a hotel, 
flanked by the prim vastness of its build- 
ings, which only wanted a carpet along it to 
remind one of the main aisle in a cathedral, 
and the sun flooding it in a great tran- 
quillity of afternoon light. All that solemn, 
seriously contrived bigness for a back- 
ground to the little figure that was like 
nothing so much as a clothed and dangerous 
ape. He saw the doctor; he saw his niece 
and Captain Benest. He saw all that there 
was to see. 

“Fallwitz!”’ 

The tall doctor held out both open hands 
before him. The professor blazed at him; 
“blazed’’ is the word to describe that shine 
of fury, that authentic light of hell-fire 
which showed in the unmoving crest of his 
face. 

“ Yes? ” 

“T had to come—to come at once. Herr 
Professor, there has been a disaster! I 
could not find you on the telephone. 
Without your orders I dared not call on 
the police. Herr Professor—Herr Pro- 
fessor 4 

His voice was shrilling and it was travel- 
ing. The buttons of a uniformed porter 
shone in the shadows of the great hall; 
there was a sense as of “presences plain in 
the place,” of lift attendants and messenger 
boys, and the like. 

“Schweig!’’ said the professor. It means 
“shut up”; but it is the word one would 
employ to a noisy dog. ‘‘Don’t bellow 
here! Come up; I must hear this!” His 
vivid eye swept over them. ‘“‘Come up, 
all of you!” 

Captain Benest smiled. 

“You put it so nicely, Herr Conradi,’’ he 
said, “that I could not possibly refuse your 
invitation. I will come up.” 

The professor had his snake’s eyes on him 
for an instant. 

This is the defect of a snake: It can eat 
the food which honest beasts transform 
into vigor and beauty, and make of it only 
venom; but it doesn’t know the simple 
and straightforward thing which a man can 
do to it with just a stick. 

“Yes,”’ said the professor, 


” 


“we will go 


“Allons!”’ said Captain Benest cheer- 
fully. In English: ‘‘Let’s!” 

The elevator shot them up to the third— 
fourth—fifth floor. Captain Benest did not 
keep count. A face can do that; a very 
gentle face just dusted, as it were, with old 
sorrow and present concern. That is the 
kind of face which will launch a thousand 
ships. And God help the topless towers of 
Ilium! 

It was a big handsome flat, very sumptu- 
ous, indeed, in the German manner. There 
was much carved oak—a great desk, and 
all that—tortured by the chisel into par- 
oxysms of decoration. The windows of the 
great front room had leaded panes, splendid 
and meaningless. 


The professor slammed do 
bag upon the desk and spun 
them. 

“Now,” he said, “you y 
What is it all about? Fallwitz, 

Captain Benest smiled on 
and infuriatingly. It is an old t 
Get your man angry—get his go; 
is your meat. He spoke to th 

“A chair, gnddiges Frdéulein?” 

He moved forward. Fron 
pale bronze of her brows her e} 
him with understanding and 
She sat in the seat he put in 

But the professor uttered 
a howl. d 

“What is it?’’ he shrilled. 
hell is it. Fallwitz, you fool 

The tall blond doctor m 
despairing and supplicating 
his shoulders a little bowed 
outspread. Captain Benest, stg 
side the chair in which the girl 
on. And now he was looking 
more than his mere eyes. H 
man; he wasn’t a fool; and 
officer of the Disarmamen’ 
Those gentlemen are seldom 

And there was something wroi 
thing bizarre and out of the dece , 
of events, about the whole thing. '\e 
mean, puny, sham professor, staniig 
spouting would-be blasphemy likin 
teur volcano, while the large, j 
cringed and crouched before hi 
things don’t happen! They wereh 
all the same. j 

“Now!” It was the profeaiaa 
“One of you! Speak!’ ae 


when the professor surprised thh- 
there was something to know. 

It was the doctor who blubber’ i 
He exploded like a damp squib. 

“Hscaped!”’ was his first word. ‘h 
fessor made a movement. It wasiti 
see the great face of the doctor, wii 
of yellow beard, and all kind em 


idiotic, convulsed in an abaseme; t 
little thing before him. He ought ivi 
to have been feeling the pulse in'sl 
white wrist and asking, ‘‘ Well, ante 
we today?” 

Instead, he went on: 

“It was organized! He had |a 
ganized! Can I help it—can I helit 
guards are out of the room for twoiin 
And when the door was opened M 
the guards he led them out in arus, ' 
were two men killed, Herr Pross 
must—I am compelled by the ly | 
something about it!” | 

The Herr Professor ceased ae 
He turned to the nearest leaded 
and stared through it for a lit?) 
They watched him, each through a 
medium of his or her separaten 
Only one of them, and that the fbi 
them all, was aware that he wa/lo 
upon the apparatus and accoutine 
the world of which he was mast, | 
should live or die as he should dire 
turned back. | 

“Led them?” he said abrupt 
many have you lost?” ie | 

At the direct question, the doe 
stantly as supple asa worm. | 

“Herr Professor, we got # 
except one. They were hidin 
and the farm, stealing our f 
tables. The dead guard, 
stabbed—somebody must 
of surgical scissors in the 
pocket was picked ——” 

The professor spoke one W 

“‘Somebody!”’ j 

The tall doctor was all bu t 
tried to explain: 

“Herr Professor, thereis 
we have taken an inventory | 
ments. Ours are all there. 
Professor, a week ago you , 
on an attempted suicide, an po: 
Professor 7 

(Continued on Po ze 
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“No one else in Germany is dressed like 
that,’’ concluded the doctor ‘hopefully. 

The professor shook his head slowly. 

“He will get himself clothes. You don’t 
know him. Somewhere this afternoon there 
will be found the stripped body of a mur- 
dered man, or a house will have been plun- 
dered. But he has money and - cae -\ 
quick excitement lit in him. “‘I know where 
he will be this evening! I know! Seven 
o’clock was always his hour, and he will re- 
turn there like a bee to its hive!” 

The doctor looked as vacant and help- 
less as he was. 

“‘Dressler’s, fool!’’ cried the professor. 
“Now I will call up—no, I will go myself. 
You will come too. I need powers for this! 
Where is that damned hat? Ah!” 

He found it where he had thrown it. 
There was a distraction in all his manner; 
there are ways of pushing a man of stone 
off his balance and his pedestal. Not once 
did he look with conscious consideration 
upon. Benest and the girl, wordless and 
watchful where they were. Power had gone 
out of his hands; long and steady purpose 
had been frustrated; an idea, vast as the 
creation it was conceived to dominate, had 
been spilled abroad. His idea! No one 
else’s! And he was a man of science! 

“Come!” he cried, and charged at the 
door, carrying the black hat in his hand. 
And the big straw-colored doctor, who had 
not relinquished his bowler, trotted obe- 
diently at his heels. . 

Captain Benest and the girl looked after 
them. She had risen, had made one step 
forward, and then he had caught her arm 
and instantly she had stood still in a quie- 
tude of submission. He did not release her 
when the two men had plunged through 
the door; the clatter of their feet upon the 
stairs—they had not waited for the lift— 
died away. And still she stood, unresisting 
in his hold. 

But Captain Benest’s brain was working. 
He was a Frenchman; he could love and 
think at the same time. They had been for- 
gotten—and by the professor, who appeared 
to him the kind of man who did not habit- 
ually forget. During his training he had 
met men of that type, if not of that viru- 
lence; men for whom nothing was complete 
if a factor were missing, and who counted 
all the factors. That meant, pretty plainly, 
that something more than merely urgent, 
something desperate, something fateful, 
was in the doing. And further, the black 
bag, that which the professor had automat- 
ically reached forth to touch when the word 
““weapon’’ was mentioned, had also been 
left behind. 

He let the girl go, crossed the floor be- 
hind her and closed the door. He came 
back; she had not stirred. 

‘“‘Fraulein,’’ he said—he was very grave— 
“T do not know what you think of the 
strange chance of our meeting. Me, I do 
not believe in chance. The war had to hap- 
pen in order that we might meet; my fam- 
ily and your brother had to die before we 
could meet. It all happened and we met. 
We shall meet again, of course. We shall 
meet of ourselves; we cannot invoke again 
all that tremendous machinery to bring us 
together. But now I have a question which 
I must ask you. You permit?”’ 

He took her silence for consent. 

“Tt is this,” he said: ‘‘We heard that 
conversation together, between your uncle 
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and the doctor. And we had seen that poor 
terrible creature in the park. I did not 
understand the full significance of all that 
was said; it was only suggested to me that 
something was in preparation—perhaps 
some such eruption of hell as took your 
brother away from you and all my family 
from me. Can you tell me anything which 
can help to stop allthat?”  - 

He waited; she stood where he had left 
her when he went to close the door. But 
she did not yet speak. He waited; then: 

“T do not ask you to betray your coun- 
try. Iamsureyou are not a traitress; but it 
seemed to me that this was not just a ques- 
tion of France and Germany. It seemed to 
me something dire and universal, some- 
thing aimed not at France or England or 
America, but at mankind—at all the 
brothers and all the fathers and mothers 
and little sisters in the world! I am wrong, 
perhaps; if that is so, will you not at least 
tell me that I am wrong?”’ 

It was a quaint place; in that great salon, 
the little noise of the traffic in the street far 
below nomorethanahum. Hewaited. He 
knew. more than to speak further; and be- 
yond that, he did not wish to speak further. 

Very suddenly she looked up. There was 
a pallor on the good sun tan upon her face. 
She moved’ a slow hand, as though with 
great effort, to point at the black bag where 
it sat, in its squalor and disrepair, like a 
pauper lunatic in a great and sumptuous 
asylum, upon the polished surface of the 
great desk. 

“Take that!” she said. Her voice was no 
more than a gasp. “It’s all there!’’ She 
paused to recover herself. ‘I only know 
what I have chanced to overhear. There is 
poison in it—I do not know the right word; 
but it is poison for all the world! And the 
remedy is there too! Take that!” 

The captain nodded very slowly. 

“Yes!” he said. “I knew it was there— 
whatever it is. I knew it when I saw his 
face as he stroked it. We'll have a look 
aualuses 

The bag was locked, but cracked patent 
leather tears easily and Captain Benest had 
strong fingers. Fat-bodied phials, with 
labels upon them, lettered in minute hand- 
writing with chemical or pharmaceutical 
formulas, each wadded into a loop sewed 
into the lining of the case—four of them! 

The girl moved beside him to look also. 

“This, then 

“Yes,” she said. ‘‘Some are death—cer- 
tain, widespread death! You heard what 
they said. I do not know what is which, 
but another is life. And they will deal them 
out as they please.” 

He stood frowning. 

“Who are they?”’ he asked. 

“T do not know,” she answered. “Only, 
if there is any way to stop it—to stop what 
will happen 

“There’s a way to stop it,’’ he inter- 
rupted briskly. .“‘There are a dozen— 
twenty—a hundred ways to stop it. There 
is publicity; and there is expert analysis— 
the most expert in the world—in a Paris 
laboratory. I'll take all this to Paris to- 
night.” 

“You’’—she spoke very slowly—‘“‘you 
will go to Paris tonight?” 

“Tonight,” he answered. 

She nodded. 

“A diplomatic passport; it will be easy.” 

She knew the manner in which he was 
looking at her, though she did not raise her 
eyes to his. They had known each other for 
about six queer hours. 

“And we shall not meet again,” 
She did not answer that. ‘‘Because,”’ 
went on, ‘we shall not part.” 

She glanced up for an instant. 

“One leg, not a hero, not very rich and a 
Frenchman—knocked you down in the 
street and robbed your uncle. Leaving for 
Paris tonight and not coming back. There 
you have it all. Will you go with me?” 

There was a silence of some seconds; and 
then she raised her eyes to his, eyes of a 
very pale blue, where now there burned a 
soft fire. 

“‘T will go anywhere with you,”’ 
swered. 


he said. 
he 


she an- 
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a 
warm house 
fo dress in! 


How will you greet the frosty 
mornings of next winter? A shiver- 
ing scamper to the bathroom? Chilly 
clothes against goose-flesh skin? 
Then the customary argument with 
your furnace? 

—or will you enjoy the positive, 
carefree comfort of automatic gas 
heating? Steady warmth, uniform 
within a single degree, all day; the 
heat turned down when you retire 
and turned up again at any hour 
you wish in the morning—and all 
without even a thought of attention! A 


heating plant you can truly forget 


for days and weeks on end! 


BR 
HEATING 


~needs never a glance 


Automatic gas heating is available in 


almost all sections of the country. 
Would you like a. booklet describing 
this ideal method of providing for winter 
comfort?, Your request will bring a copy 
promptly. 


THE BRYANT HEATER & MFG. COMPANY 
953 East 72nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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LIQUID SOLDER | 


T IS suicide for your engine to drive your car with 

water leaking out. It will ruin the engine and de- 
preciate the value of your car quicker than anything 
else. Stop it yourself, quickly, easily, safely. Get a 
can of Warner Liquid Solder. It goes straight to the 
leaks and stops them—in any car—for all time. Saves 
big repair bills and keeps you from being deprived of 
the use of your car. Guaranteed to be absolutely 
harmless and not to clog circulation or do any other 
damage. Endorsed by millions of motorists. Sold on a 
money-back basis. Do not risk damaging your radiator 
or engine with substitutes. Insist upon the genuine 
Warner Liquid Solder for entire satisfaction and abso- 
lute safety. If your dealer cannot supply you write us 
direct. 75c for 16 oz. can. Big car size $1. 


“WARNER-PATIERSON CO. 
914 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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AMERICAN COOKS FRON 
WAY BACK 


(Continued from Page 11) 


was the best of it. That was his secret 
within a secret. It makes me feel a cul- 
prit to divulge it. And as he never re- 
vealed the origin of the dish, leaving us to 
suppose it to be his own, I am, of course, 
doing still worse to tell of a party of people 
on a transcontinental Pullman, all talking 
about food, and of one high-pitched voice— 
that of a very determined little lady, all of 
herinmourning except her vivaciousspirit— 
which voice fairly screamed with vexation: 
“Oh, you don’t know anything about soft- 
shell crabs! Nosireesuh! Did you ever have 
crabs all tucked away in a nest of what 
looks like seaweed or somethin’, but turns 
out to be fritters, and lobster fritters at 
that? I reckon you-all got a lot to learn. 
You think your French cooks and your 
Chinese cooks have all the tricks. Why, 
that trick belongs to my uncle’s colored 
boy. He’s been doin’ them for six genera- 
tions.” 

An aged boy, I figured. But there are 
left butlers and cooks, even today, who have 
the proper legacy—the American legacy. 
So it was a Gulf region delicacy! I most 
painfully wanted to break in and tell her 
about Thunderjaw. But I didn’t. Though 
somehow the initials on her luggage and 
the snap and flash of her personality all got 
burned on my memory. Queer, isn’t it? 
Do you suppose she was one of his innumer- 
able relatives to whom he only vaguely 
alluded? 

“Don’t talk to me about family,” he 
would roar above the sizzle of roasts and 
the growl of his ham kettles. He gave you 
to understand that there had been a dis- 
ownment, with himself as disowner. And 
being thoroughly worked up, he would put 
an extra touch to his work. Such a touch, 
for instance, as adding sweetbreads to the 
veal forcemeat that went to the prepara- 
tion of those Easter hams. Why they were 
so called, since they figured regularly among 
his dishes without regard to any day or sea- 
son, is conjectural, but it is easy to surmise 
that they were originally a part of some fine 
old cook’s preparation for that festival. Of 
course the ham was a choice one and extra 
large. A very generalissimo of hams, of a 
girth worthy the decorations it was to re- 
ceive. 

“No external medals these, no orna- 
ments pinned on its waistcoat,’’ Thunder- 
jaw would mutter. ‘‘Anybody can stick 
prunes and cloves on the outside of a ham. 
These are ornaments of its character, rare 
evidences of its peculiar and delicious per- 
sonality.” 


Thunderjaw’s Party:Colored Ham 


His rhetoric was not too much, for the 
result was distinctive. That ham was a 
character changed and glorified when its 
wide slices on the platter displayed streaks 
of white and green in alternation with the 
pinkness of its own complexion. The pro- 
cess involved the making of a forcemeat of 
veal and herbs, or of sweetbreads, the cut- 
ting out and probing of deep holes in the 
ham, the packing in of the forcemeat and 
the envelopment of it all in a crust of flour 
and water before it began its long cooking 
in the oven. When it was done its envelope 
was thrown away and its surface was glazed 
with caramel, it was ready to be chilled and 
to stand on Thunderjaw’s sideboard. 

That particular meat, with its variant 
texture and its rim of candied fat, certainly 
divided honors on that buffet with his cara- 
meled, peachified pound cake, though 
neither of them was a greater work of skill 
than his routine of such things as muffins 
that were yeast-raised like anybody’s muf- 
fins, but had in their whole-wheat dough 
only the moistening of a cooked custard, 
thickened with cornstarch and beaten into 
oodles of butter. The quality of the final 
crust was something which only experi- 
eneed cooks can guess; a thing that would 


| 


Jung 


pull off entire from the muffin 
going to pieces just long enoug| 
your mouth. 

He had a thousand associat 
mind. He told of a home iy 
where those muffins originate; 
great stone kitchen hidden behi| 
vine and wistaria—a raftered rc) 
place at one end and haunted by} 
of Zanzibar negresses, white. 
gold-earringed, imperious. His 
with the great cake presently th 
right on this page was not m 
would take us to another que. 
there is yet more to absorb in th 
the American cuisine in its ap), 
fruits and sugars and butter 
But he made it perfectly. And: 

Oh, yes, Falernian is not all a 
by long waiting in the darknes | 
ness of cellars. A great rich y\ 
coated with candied peach q 
cherries and heavily frosted : 
again with the glacé of fruit, aj 
crock for a month, becomes neit]f 
candy. It sort of graduates, tak « 
passes into a new and better }j 
heart exchanges butter for the: 
fruit, and its sugars mellow to 1 
If the weather was damp, thos 
to be watched and dried out or'o 
stove shelf. If very dry, the lid 
the crock and they were left th 
own moisture. A snowy whiter 
the third—went on them at last 
the cross section, was a heart of d 
a wide margin of something suns 
finest bonbon that ever was pi 
of candy. 


Politics and Puddi zs 


If he had a cookbook I ner 
Working with Thunderjaw you)i 
his formulas from observatio: 
could go it alone on the routi’ | 
Yet his pockets bulged with er se 
clippings about cookery, and he 
an old envelope frantically, pod 
and prod his vest and sigh ‘V 
earth is my pencil?’’ and copy x 
mula, only to sweep it with | 
others into the coal hod when te 
of many sittings down had wo! i 
color of an old pocket lining. \. 
a world-famous chef who doeth 

Cooking with Thunderjaw, ju 
no cooking school of level meast?t 
decimal proportion. You passé tl 
to Michelangelo and watched h’ | 
And yet he could so adjust than 
brown sugar and pepper t 
meat stump and pounded 
chops—which meats were to I 
the tried-out burning tide of the 
that not a speck of anythil 
He knew the most ticklish t 
much soda to use with sour 
milk cookery. ‘‘Never, né 


his hands in dismissal. “It is t)’ 
too uncertain.” Thunderjaw 2 
shall we say, he staged?—the ge 
a cookery indigenous to these Ste 
he was a so rampant sectionast 
would allow no colored pei 
kitchen because there are two)l€ 
one for each bank of the Potone; 
was the kind that won’t cross 
he made no sectional distinctns 
He ended and | 
Let us recall the pumpkin th’ } 
the cellar. This was a daylighes 
and took place in the kitchen; ‘V° 
it was in both cases a false estilat 
real glory of pumpkinhood and? 
being something else that didi 
“You insult me. I—a cook? 7 
stood, aproned and bare arme ™ 
in hand, which trident he eae 


ronian side swipe that sent fly 
(Continued on Page 
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The rock is more restful than the seat cushion. 


On the rock we relax—we know it won’t throw us. 


Riding in the car we seldom relax—we never know 
just when we will be thrown, or how badly. We hold 
ourselves tense—always alert—always prepared to | 
hold and catch. That’s why motoring fatigues. 


But this is all cleared up in a Stabilated car. 


“Stabilated” means stability—the sway and pitch 
and throw are gone—firmness takes their place. You 
feel secure—you know nothing can throw you—you 
relax—you rest. And thus you benefit by the most 
wonderful recreation any man or woman can get— 
relaxed motoring. 


John Warren Watson Company 
24th and Locust Streets, Philadelphia 


The only force which can throw 
you off the seat is the uncon- 
trolled force of spring rebound. 
Stabilators control that force. 


The force of spring rebound is determined 
by the extent of spring compression. And 
the size and power of the Stabilator brake 
is likewise determined by the extent of 
spring compression. Thus the Stabilator 
brake is proportionate to, and always in 
complete control of, any rebound force. That 
is the simple reason why no force can get by 
Stabilators to throw you. The construction 
of Stabilators is patented and exclusive. 


Motor Relaxed and Arrive Refreshed 
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IrvIN S. Coss, humorist 
and short Story writer, has 
inStalled the Atwater Kent 
Model 20 Compact in 
his New York home. 


1} 
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1S ON€ SURE 
AGL es 


Hear the Atwater Kent Radio Artists every Thursday 
evening at 9 o'clock (eastern daylight time) through 
stations—WEAF New York; wJAR Providence; WEEI 
Boston; wt Philadelphia; wCakE Pittsburgh; wGR 
Buffalo; WEAR Cleveland; wwy Detroit; wcco Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul; “oc Davenport ; WSA\ Cincinnati. 
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HEN RADIO is older you may not see so 
many makes of receiving sets on the 
market as you see now. 


But just now you may be bewildered. So 
many makes and styles—so much technical 
language — make it hard to choose with con- 
fidence. 


There is, however, one sure test. It is by 
measuring a set by the record and reputation 
of the manufacturer. 


For twenty-four years we have been making 
scientific electrical instruments. This experi- 
ence we are utilizing in the production of radio 
sets in the largest radio factory in the world. 


They are honestly, soundly, conscientiously 
built. The parts you cannot see are as fine as 


te ee. Se 


those you do see. This tells in performance. 


Whatever you want—tone, volume, dis- 
tance, selectivity, appearance —you can be sure 
that better designed Receiving Sets and Radio 
Speakers cannot be found. 


Your dealer knows how little attention they 
require after they leave his store. Atwater Kent 
owners will tell you that the first cost is 
usually the last. 


ATWATER KENT MFG. CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A, Atwater Kent, President 


Radio Speaker 
Mope.t H 


MODEL 10 


June: 


ATWATER KEN 
RADIO 
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o the floor a great bowl of soup 
‘Then he calmed himself with that 
effort that stump speakers indulge 
aey mop the brow and convey in a 
s silence their awful sufferings. ‘‘Do 
ypose for an instant that if misfor- 
s cast me in the position of one who 
versight of his own domestic de- 
hat I, a man of public affairs, who 
90d upon the rostrum ? 

1 he got to “rostrum,” you just 
y went from under. He would be 
+ thirty minutes. And a tall, gray, 
ble stranger, at whom all this was 
ynnonaded, kept trying and in vain 
in by waving the hand that says, 
there, now, wait a minute,’ while 
framed inaudible words. No won- 
ooked alarmed and angry. He had 
varing gifts, to get yes or no to an 
ag since made by letter whereby 
rjaw might assume the oversight, 
ard, chef and high executive all in 
4 buffet service for certain trans- 
iners. A chance to glorify himself 
's he could really do, at a salary 
itable for recitation or to be set to 


| gan instant of hisassailant’s breath- 
che stranger wedged in with ‘‘But, 
your singular fitness, your reputa- 


reputation? Asa cook? A cook!’’ 
jaw did his finest sneer—the 
-horse position, rearing backward, 
to rest with folded arms. ‘‘ You 
denough. Once and for all—no!”’ 
ae gave a last look of dismay, fled, 
(he door and disappeared in a taxi. 
underjaw, ever negligible, and now 
»silent chorus in the passage, sighed 
ly way upstairs. It is only to be 
Nemesis came in stealthily by the 
wr, disguised, this time a battle- 
ineat, chanking the unaccustomed 
it on the floor. 
j; occurred to this patriotic cook— 
hbelieved in and practiced the cook- 
jnerica in its pristine greatness—to 
| way to Congress, he might have 
a lively experiment to prove what 
aed have often voiced, that politics 
lings were born twins and that the 
jepter, after all, is nothing more 
Iqueen’s best rolling-pin. 


f 
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" 


vastly Thunderjaw differs from one 
‘nes, whose politics has been en- 
ysidiary to her pies, but who, for 
g ind-get-it success with the legisla- 
a ire-fire knowledge of how .to cook 
f two people or for fifty, and a pre- 
4’ with yeast-raised persimmon 
se, mixing sausage, smoking hams, 
ding pork pies and pickling mut- 
Inaking a black-walnut sorghum 
(laying down peaches in the cool 
thbecome something beyond belief 
in the law; for these and other 
Mm rhich it is better to delineate than 
this daughter of Indian-fighting 
, Scion of slave-owning grandsires, 
‘(im more than one ground for dis- 
% lthough it is her inborn and prac- 
tint as a cook upon which she has 
h distinction. 
‘Vaarrow down—go, in fact, to that 
0: 1e west fork of the Catawba where 
" their nests in the Great Smokys 


Vi natural parks beside that once 
Tiver, now and at last gone to 
W the foam of its great falls on its 
h. \ere grow almost circular parks of 
‘Nhout underbrush; oaks, magnolia 
a, with many trees of lesser girth, 
mselves, and for what reason no 
“Ws, stand wide apart and play 
dows over immemorial lawns. 
tural parks—having always a 
© foundation, it is worth noting— 
2 im the early days by the canni- 
ers—the Dutch to the north, 
he south. Chimney stacks 
ees, crowning the-canopies 
strands of bluish smoke. 
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The clapboarded sides of the long shal- 
low mansion, on its irregular terrace, are 
weathered, and contrast with the garnet 
brick ends, which seem, after all, to be only 
the bases of the twin enormous chimneys. 
There is here that succession of aromas 
which distinguishes a venerable estate. 
Boxwood, once intended to border flower 
beds, has taken possession, so that from the 
gate in the honeysuckle hedge to the door 
it virtually makes a tunnel, close and odor- 
ous. The smell of box shrub is invaluable. 
As incense at the church door makes people 
go tiptoe and exalts them; that boxwood 
perfume makes callers hope they don’t in- 
trude, subdues the book agent, and enough 
of it will make a bill collector slip a receipt 
under the door and skedaddle off. Late yel- 
low roses, phlox and potted heliotrope, 
against spring-house walls, beds of sweet 
marjoram and thyme, the scent of an old 
wooden dwelling, sun-baked and rained 
upon for ninety years—are in total a 
frankincense to open those casements of 
the mind which look out on all the history 
and romance we have ever read. 


A Pigs’ Feet Masterpiece 


Then comes a blast of living perfume— 
bacon smell, and spice and butter—and an 
essence of Araby in the perfume of stewing 
quinces, as we round the corner and face 
the ancient kitchen. Through its open 
door there is predominant the bellying 
form of a caldron above a bed of coals, a 
kettle with a corner of the huge fireplace all 
to itself. For this sooty cave, intended to 
accommodate two fires side by side, and 
with a hearth that makes a respectable 
stretch of sidewalk, bears little semblance 
to the fireplace of today. Soot-feathered 
chains hang down chimney, cranes like 
gates reach out, dumpy skillets on short 
legs, skillets scrawny on spindle shanks, 
pots and dome-topped ovens repose them- 
selves along its length. 

Pigs’ feet, eight pairs of them, are blanch- 
ing in the warm wet.ashes on the hearth. If 
we didn’t know they are beginning a pro- 
cess which under Janet Agnes’ masterly 
hand will culminatein a dish both racy and 
rich, the object of killing a pig to warm his 
toes in this considerate manner would be 
very puzzling. Feet. Some people there are 
who profess to admire feet. Look at the 
way our fathers raved about Trilby’s. Or 
was it only her great toe? The culinary 
angle on feet is, of course, an important 
subject, and we can’t help wondering what 
some of the fine old cooks in the Society 
Islands know about it. But we are not 
likely tofind out, even on Broadway, which 
adopts .all-the cannibal arts except. the 
most distinctive, and this in the face of 
being such an overpopulated district. 


Strange. : 


As for these particular feet, they will 
leave their hoofs in the ashes, they will be 
parboiled, rinsed and split with a cleaver 
and then—spectacular touch—in a pan of 
sizzling butter, over the flames, Janet 
Agnes will dash upon them a cup of spiced 
vinegar which instantly will flame into a 
beautiful explosion and as quickly go out, 
leaving behind a scorchy tang that Daudet 
said was one of the rare touches in the cook- 
ery of Provence. Be that as it may, this is 
one of those farm dishes that, exquisitely 
done, is a feast. 

A proud-shouldered negress is chopping 
leaf fat on a plank table. She is dangerously 
near a caldron of tried-out lard from which 
a kneeling figure is skimming cracklings— 
precious crisps of pork that, going into 
meal and water, will be baked in a peculiar 
pone, which, whether it is cooked in an oil 
oven or in a cabbage leaf among the ashes— 
and that is the way Janet Agnes does it—is 
one of those rural treasures that take the 
mind away from civilization and cities. It 
has a nutty richness that tastes to you and 
me the way a walnut tastes to a squirrel. 

The iron door of the oven, waist high 
above the sidewalk or the hearth, is half 
open. Cherry pies, apple pies, shoofly pies, 
are slowly browning under that comfort- 
able dome. Nobody, not even a pie, wants 
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‘Ihe BULLS EYE 


Published every Now and Then. 


Proprietor MR.ROGERS 


Another ‘Bull’ Durham ad- 
vertisement by Will Rogers, 
' Ziegfeld Follies and’ screen 
star, and leading American 
humorist. 


How ‘Bull Durham 
Got Its Name 


Tobacco was discovered by 
the American Indians, It was 
taken away from them by the 
Whites, So it must. be some 
good, Being a Chetokke -In- 
dian by blood myself, (born 
and raised near Claremore, 
Indian Territory, the best city 
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a7 Sed piney 3-4 
toad te fa (P: D 
Fy % ” 
Legh EM bicas + INCORPORATSD 


Circulation Mgr. W. ROGERS Editor Witt ROGERS 


west of the Alleghanies) I 
know the Whites never took 
anything away from the In- 
dians that wasn’t some good, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who was 
the Sheik of his time, Come 
over here got a lot of Tobacco 
and rushed back to England 
for a personal appearance 
Tour, The Queen (I dont 
remember who she was, if 
you like detail look it up 
and see who she was) Started 
to step out of her Carriage 
and it was muddy, Sir Walter 
Raleigh took off his coat and 
layed it down and she stepped 
on it, She thanked him, gave 
him the address of a cleaners, 
and he then gave her some 
tobacco and said “I admire 
you”. She said “Oh, you are 
such a gallant man, what is 
the name of this Tobacco you 
gave me’, and Sir Walter 
Raleigh said “Why it is 
BULESBURHAM?’ 


That’s how ‘Bull’ Durham got 
its name, And the Indians lost 
not only their Country, but 
their Tobacco, 


Gale Ka 


SIXTY-FIVE YEARS AGO! 
In 1860 a blend of to- 


bacco was born— ‘Bull’ 
Durham. On quality 
alone it has won recog- 
nition wherever tobac- 
co is known. Ie still 
offers the public this— 
more flavor, more en- 
joyment anda lot more 
money left at the end 
of a week’s smoking. 


TWO BAGS for 15 cents 


Guaranteed by 
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“The Ni ckel Lunch 


It doesn’t take a fisherman’s appetite to make you 
enjoy Planters Pennant Peanuts. 
zest to them—an_ unfailing 
delight in taste that is dis- 
tinctly their own. 


First place, they are so plump 
and big—so brown and whole- 


Always thoroughly roasted, 
always correctly salted and 
always fresh and crisp. And 
Planters Peanuts are nutri- 
tious as well. They’re more 
than a confection—a food. 
Keep them handy. Eat them 
whenever you’re hungry. 


They’ re “The Nickel Lunch.” 


They are not Planters Salted 
Peanuts unless they are in 
the glassine bag with the 
“Planters ; mamesand Mr: 
Peanut”’ on it. 


MR. PEANUT 
REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., Suffolk, Va., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., San Francisco, 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia 


Canadian Factory, Toronto 


Lrtxa 


PENNANT 


SALTED PEANUTS 
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to go into a contracted oven. These pies 
lounge around in gossipy groups. Yonder, 
way back, is a milkpan pie with latticed 
crusts. Its depths conceal pork tenderloin, 
fresh herbs, cream, and a dash of cornmeal. 
The shoofly pies show their raisins, cooking 
up through egg and molasses and butter. 
They are one of the great contributions of 
the South to the world’s cuisine. The mo- 
lasses of ribbon cane—which is a peculiarly 
delicious sugar cane that will not granulate 
and has therefore a very limited sphere of 
commercial value—is boiled down, united 
with butter, cooled, beaten with egg yolks 
and combined with raisins rolled in flour. 
And the top of the pie is sprinkled with 
salt. From Louisiana to Georgia and 
throughout coastal South Carolina this,ab- 
solutely incomparable custard is to be met 
with wherever the family cookbook and 
the family prayer book have stood insepa- 
rably together. 

Suddenly the telephone rings. Actually 
a telephone in this haunt of the long-lost 
arts, the primitive. It lurches us, neck and 
crop, into the present. It is very annoying. 
Evidently the scornful negress feels that 
way too. She never turns a hair, but says, 
“Ring right along, chile. I ain’ stoppin’ 
you. Gawd’s the only One I ever talks with 
that I kyant see who it is.” 

Then a quick shadow crosses the yard, 
and Janet Agnes is right here. She has that 
gift of getting from here to yonder awful 
quick, and is one of these small bundles of 
marble whiteness, very aquiline of feature, 
and suggests in her bearing a much thinned 
down Queen Victoria. You need only glance 
at the strong curve of the wrist merely in 
holding the receiver to know that hers is the 


‘| hand of the actual artist. She has what 


| artists call a swift and sure attack. Short 


There’s a keen | 


work she makes of preparing two dozen 
broiler chickens for a prime supper dish 
that all her folks know as a Galliné. 


A New:Found Land 


Dora stands by, of course, and has done 
the preliminaries, but the expert hand of 
Janet Agnes stuffs the birds with crumbled 
cornbread, chopped eggs and herbs, and 
sews them all up tight. They lie in a regi- 


ment in a big iron dripping pan, under a 


some looking. And the taste! 


"DRAWN BY DONALD MC KEE 


blanket of bacon, and are all done and out 
of the way until tomorrow. Then, having 
spent the night in the subsiding heat of the 
brick oven, where they have scarcely come 
to the roasting point, they will be lifted 
out, each one whole and unbroken, and 
molded separately into a jelly of calf’s 
foot and wine. A silver knife will cut right 
down, through bones and all. It’s the brick 
oven that does it. D’Alencon says so. 
Janet Agnes says she revived the use of 


The Big Race 


that oven and the hearthside cook 
its economy—but I rather think g| 
revels in the distinction of its unusu: 
ties. All her paths lead to or fr 
kitchen, but they go far afield tot! 
farms that make up her plan io 
when you come down to it, it 
very bad to be riding out at dawn 
back or in a flivver, circuiting fie) 
orchards and bottom lands of cotto 
corn. There must be a sense of do 
dominion in such a life, particular] 
your lands yield nearly everythir 
goes to your table. It is beautiful 
your own turkeys roosting on yor 
washhouse, under your own moon. | 


Persimmon Cake 7 
Flavors that must have delight} 
settlers when this was a new-foun|; 
enter into her sweets. Consider, 
stance, a frost-bitten persimmon, 
and ’possums have already consid 
She preserves it; candies the de 
pulp exactly as she does cherries, wit 
and sunlight. Then she employs |; 
yeast-raised cake, made with a tub/} 
ter and a crate of eggs. They useito 
grandpa have a piece of it just be 
went to bed. He sat in a great wir 
with a napkin in his lap to catch j 
crumb, and insisted it be found by je 
the lamp a little closer. That wild 
taste, mysterious as a midnight for 
that unstinted richness—how youtlil 
sent him to bed! Of course no oneff 
plantation would use eggs and Pa 
way. The high cost of going to theioi 
every night has injured the nation’s f 
There is a trick that harks wa bi 
yonder to some genius of a cook ho 
that ancient kitchen practiced the ell 
ing of molasses taffy. Janet Agnes ts 
taffy, pulled to a whiteness, on a t 
board strewn with black-walnut he 
and then, primitively but effectivy, 
pounds it with a sadiron, rolls it 0 
it with nuts and covers it with 
paper. It goes to the top shelf of I 
try. Tomorrow it cuts like 
feathers away in the mouth. Just 'd 
that a cook with the big executiy hs 
can mold the course of history, es 
years ago bobbed her hair, prelim: 
managing seventy-two hundred res 
plantation. And she shut the moh ¢ 
perky female cousin by presenting r¥ 
all the cut-off hair. A golden swit! f 
sarcastic relative with a visible seal} Th 
is here a mixture of thrift, sentimit : 
diplomacy which shows what a “a 


tician can do. It puts the men— 
larly the bald-headed—out of the in 
Character like that goes far. 
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Vew! 


real big 
inch Fan 


595 


n Canada $750 


I is not a toy, but a genuinely 
i) gtade 7-inch electric fan— 
pating on either direct or alter- 
aig current. Go to your dealer 
-ind in front of this fan when 
dirms it on. Feel the tremen- 
d stream of fresh, cool air. 


|STAR-Rite built’ fan—spar- 
irall nickel finish—strong, sub- 
gial wire guards — 1034” high 
y all — protected base cannot 
i furniture surfaces. 


iT Life-size portrait of this 7-inch fan—measure the upright blades 
COTA Page dela Coy yl Ree Re 
eS i @) MsE cab AN S 


Oth b : | Weak STAR-Rite Electric Fan upholds and adds to the prestige 10-in. Oscillating Fan, $15.00 
ve “Se ets of of the STAR-Rite name—a name that has stood persistently In Canada—$19.75 = 
peeous R-Rite Family: for the conscientious New England ideal of manufacture: honest pe i 

2 : e: mM direct and al- 

- “fe ee ee products, honestly made and honestly sold. ternating current. Highly 
: F g Iron $2.50— 3.50 olished nickel finish 3 
‘ 3$5.00-10.00 Marcel Waver 2.00— 4.50 spacd hard rubber pe 

it Fan Eoion oda age Tue FirzceratpD MANuractTuRING Company, Dept. K, TorriNGTON, Conn. felt padded bases, heavy 

ie Sirsight Fan 10.00. 3 Canadian Fitzgerald Company, 95 King Street East, Toronto, Ont. wire blade guard. The best 
, j ee ; , value in a 10-inch oscillat- 
Deaters: Write us for STAR-Rite’s attractive dealer proposition ing fan ever offered. 


If your dealer doesn’t carry STAR-Rite 


Sale wherever reliable electrical equipment is sold. *’wsete geent ey, STAR 


Refrigerator Week 
20% off 


Da the week of June 22nd 
to 27th, inclusive, BOHN 
refrigerator dealers throughout the 
country will accord a discount of 
20% from their regular retail 
prices on the famous BOHN Sy- 
phon and Sanitor refrigerators. 
This is unusual at the height of 
the refrigerator season and on 
highest quality goods. 


The purpose is to better famil- 
iarize the public with the BOHN 
Syphon household refrigerator 
in immaculate white porcelain 
outside.and inside, reasonably 
priced—and the Sanitor porce- 
lain enamel lined, oak exterior, at 
an exceptional price, and further 


trated here, a BOHN Sanitor 
porcelain enamel exterior in pearl 
gray, with a white porcelain in- 
terior, the first porcelain exterior 
refrigerator of quality to retail 
for less than one hundred 
dollars. 


If you are unable to locate a 
BOHN dealer wire the factory and 
you will be placed in touch with 
a dealer or supplied direct at the 
20% reduction from one of our 
own retail stores: 

5 East 46th Street, New York City 


68 East Washington Street, Chicago 
246 Boylston Street, Boston 


or-from the factory 


BOHN 
REFRIGERATOR CO. 


1340-1400 University Ave. 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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DOWN THE STRETCH 


known each week, for she was winning con- 
sistently. Altogether she won nine out of 
thirteen races while wearing my colors. 

One afternoon Billy Pinkerton came to 
me and said: 

“T’ve just been talking to Joe Weber and 
Lew Fields. They’re trying to find a title 
for a new show they’re going to put on. 


| They like the name Hurley-Burley and 
_ they want to know whether you’d mind if 


they named their new show that.” 
“Mind?” I replied. ‘‘Certainly I won’t 


| mind. Tell them to go to it.” 


Not so long after that the Weber and 
Fields production Hurley-Burley made its 
appearance in the theaters. And when this 
show had had its run they organized a new 
one and named it Helter-Skelter, after 
Hurley-Burley’s dam. Billy Pinkerton told 
me the two comedians thought the names 
were not only attractive but brought them 
good luck. MHurley-Burley had been so 
successful as a race horse that they couldn’t 
see any good reason why a show named 
after her shouldn’t have the same success. 

I later sold Hurley-Burley to William C. 
Whitney for $10,000, an actual profit of 
$8500, to say nothing of what I had won in 
purses. Mr. Whitney sent her to the stud 
and mated her with Hamburg. The prod- 
uct of that mating was Burgomaster, a 
high-class stake horse that raced in the 
Whitney colors. She was the exception to 
the general rule that a good race mare 
makes a poor brood mare. 

The light blue, brown cufis of the Whit- 
ney stable had begun to be prominent in 
racing at that time. Mr. Whitney was 
known as the traction king of New York. 
He was a man of great wealth and when he 
went in for racing he applied business meth- 
ods. He admitted that he didn’t know 
much about horses, but he understood that 
the only way you can win races is to have 
the best Thoroughbreds you can get. And 
like all men who succeed in a big way, he 


; ; | didn’t meddle with something he didn’t un- 
to introduce a new product, illus- | 


derstand. His keen business sense told him 
that to do so would be the surest way to fail 
in theend. So he intrusted that end of the 
game to others. 

I was back on the Eastern tracks in 1899, 
when Mr. Whitney sent a messenger and 
asked me to see him in the clubhouse. 


Buying Admiration 


“Mr. Hildreth, how would you like to 
train my horses?’’ he asked when I met him 
a few minutes later. The question dropped 
out of a clear sky. There were no prelim- 
inaries. 

““Who recommended me?”’ I asked. 

“Nobody. It’s my own idea. I’d like to 
have you manage my horses.”’ 

““When would you like an answer?” 

“Now.”’ 

“All right; it’s agreeable to me.”’ 

“Then it’s agreed that you are to handle 
my horses?” 

se Yes.”’ 

That was the extent of the conversation 
that resulted in my going with William C. 
Whitney as the trainer of his race horses. 
There had been no talk of wages or commis- 
sions. As I learned to know Mr. Whitney 
in the two winters and one summer I re- 
mained in charge of the Thoroughbreds, I 
don’t think he was bothering much about 
that end of it. He had made up his mind he 
wanted me as trainer and he was willing to 
pay any reasonable sum I might ask. It 
was just the same with him as though he 
was picking somebody to manage the trans- 
portation lines in New York. 

I can’t undertake to tell everything that 
happened while I handled the Whitney 
racers, so I’m going to stick closely to the 
one incident that stood out above all others. 
That was the special race between Admira- 
tion and May Hempstead, one of the com- 
paratively few matches between mares that 
have been held in this country. You will 
still hear the older fellows of the race track 
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talking about that contest. Though twenty- 
six years have passed since it was held at 
Sheepshead Bay on July 1, 1899, the names 
of Admiration and May Hempstead are 
well remembered to this day. 

Admiration was a three-year-old maiden 
when John E. Madden offered her to me for 
$4000. Madden had bought her, I believe, 
from Headley & Norton, owners of May 
Hempstead, for something like that price. I 
liked her on breeding lines alone. She was by 
Kingston out of Hypocrite. I have already 
mentioned that I was a great admirer of 
Kingston’s get, and I believe I have owned 
or trained nearly all the fastest Thorough- 
breds he sent to the races—Ballyhoo Bey, 
The Lady, Federal, Vulcain, Della Gorra 
and Novelty, in addition to Admiration. 
About the only great one I missed was 
Ildrim. 

“T’ll buy Admiration at that price if she 
works a mile in 1:42 or better with my boy, 
Dick Clawson, up,’’ I told Madden. 


Getting a Bargain 


He was satisfied with this proposition 
and we arranged for the trial on the old 
Gravesend track, both of us holding stop 
watches. Admiration hadn’t gone five 
furlongs before we saw that she would run 
the mile in better than the time I had fixed 
as the limit. I don’t think Madden realized 
until that moment just how fast the filly 
was. Maybe he hadn’t put so good a boy 
as Clawson in the saddle. 

“Four thousand’s not enough for that 
filly,’ he said while Admiration was gal- 
loping down the back stretch, under a nice 
steady pull. ‘‘She’s worth $10,000 if she’s 
worth a cent.” 

I wasn’t ready to talk about any change 
in the price. 

“Our agreement is for $4000. Don’t for- 
get this is a maiden filly—she’s never won 
a race,’’ I replied. 

Admiration finished the mile well under 
1:42. I agreed with Madden that she was 
worth more than the $4000 he had set as 
the price, but a bargain is a bargain and I 
wasn’t telling him what I was thinking. 
Moreover, I had already mentioned to Mr. 
Whitney that I could get her at that 
price. When we took the matter to him he 
compromised it by paying the $4000 for 
Admiration, as agreed verbally, and $3000 
each for two brood mares by Hanover. 
This gave Madden the $10,000 he was 
asking, but it also gave us two extra 
horses. 

My high opinion of the filly was con- 
firmed from the start. On June seventh of 
that year I saw her beat Ethelbert at 1 1-16 
miles over the Gravesend track, carrying 
100 pounds against his 112. It was the 
Spring Special and George Odom, who 
rode, brought her home half a length in 
front of Ethelbert, which was ridden by 
Spencer. After that she won three straight 
races and was acclaimed the best filly of 
the year, as well as being one of the fastest 
horses in training. 

May Hempstead was by Patron from 
Lillie Hempstead. She had won the Ten- 
nessee Derby and Tennessee Oaks at 
Memphis and was cleaning up in other 
important races. The Southerners were 
crazy about her. They were certain she 
was a better horse than anything running on 
the Eastern tracks, not excepting Admira- 
tion. 

The newspapers began talking about a 
match to decide the rivalry, and the regu- 
lars took it up. After all she had done, 
particularly in winning over Ethelbert, I 
was certain she could beat the Southern 
filly; but Mr. Whitney had meanwhile 
started for Europe and I preferred to talk 
to him about it first. 

One evening Harry Payne Whitney, his 
son, who had become greatly interested in 
racing, called me over to Brighton Beach. 

“These fellows say they can beat Admi- 
ration,’ he told me, referring to the owners 


of May Hempstead and Eugene Leig 
trainer. ‘‘What do you think o 

“Not a chance they can b 
answered. 

“They want to make a matc 
Whitney went on. “They sugg 
up $5000 a side and match them 
race.’ : 

“Well, why not match them? Tn 
ing,” I said. aa | 

Harry hesitated. 

“Will you take half the side o* 
finally asked. ¥ 

‘s Half of it? I’ll take all of iti 
me to.’ 

That settled the matter and 
the challenge, each of us takin 
side. It was arranged to hold 
Sheepshead Bay, a fine old ra 
about as popular a one as they 
had on the Eastern turf. A few ¢ 
the match I met Gene Leigh on 
He took hold of my arm in ac 
sort of way and said: 

“Sam, you and I have been fr 
long time and I don’t want tos 
hurt on this race. Don’t get in 
You know I’ve had both these f 
barn and I know May can bes 
tion.” 

“Tf you knew Admiration 
you would never have let her go 
I assured him. Maybe that rem 
a very nice way to thank k 
friendly tip, but I couldn’t hel, 
slip. 

‘All right,’’ Leigh answered; 
remember when the race is all 
told you not to get hurt.” 

“Thanks, Gene; and since y 
so considerate, I want to recipro 
my tip and don’t you get hurt.” — 

Leigh thought this was a good 
laughed. It is true he had 
fillies, but the thing he didn’t 
sideration was that Admirat 
proved many pounds over the 
when she was in his barn. S 
habit of cording up across the 
hadn’t shown anything as a 
I had cured her of this trou 
ment and steaming her across 


A Color Prejudice : 


Clawson rode Admiration 
Turner was up on May Hemps 
carrying 107 pounds. May was: 
mare with a flax tail, and the ki 
that I’d never taken a fancy to. 
one I’ve ever seen of that kind 
made a hit with me was the F: 
ing Stromboli—and old Strom 
actly like that either. But if 
likeness, he’s made good for 4 
I’ve ever had for the type. 
pet. He’s here on Rancocas Fa 
today, and he’s going to rem 
long as he lives, enjoying hims 
green paddocks and living | 
man. Anything I have Stro 
He’s a grand old fellow, an 
mourn the $1000 I paid Mr. 
him after he’d broken down. 

But at this time I hadn’t mei 
and I was against the flax- 
When I was saddling Admi 
paddock just before the race I 
Clawson: 

““There’s yellow in that Ma, 
Just let out from the start 
to her. And when you're 
keep clucking loud to Admi 
will hear you clucking and s 
it a bit. It’ll make her curl 

Harry Whitney walked 
this time. His face was dra’ 
was wrinkled and he looked 
been asleep since Hindoo w 

“This is too much for my 
he said to me in a low voice. 
go riding on some of the back 
the race is being run. It’sa 

(Continued on Page 
‘a 


‘ 
yea 
© 


ntinued from Page 144) 
ride now or an involuntary one 
hearse.”’ 
not to worry, everything 
ill right, and he walked away. 
d, Harry Whitney was a young- 
Anybody who’s ever seen him 
aces in later years, when his col- 
‘ing carried in famous stakes by 
ses than Admiration ever was, 
42 a hard time associating him 
jyung man who thought himself 
to remain at the track while 
i: was being run. He’s settled 
|since; and, win or lose, he can 
jing as though nothing had hap- 
|; it was new to him then, and he 
3teadying hand that a few years 
r nerves. 
| g instructions I’d given to Dick 
eren’t necessary—at least that 
‘n about clucking. They ran the 
ile in forty-seven seconds, with 
icking close and ready to turn 
jisand clucks if he thought they 
tito help him win. Admiration 
ead back at this point and run- 
yy that Dick knew he could pass 
jn filly any time he wanted. As 
¢let her down she just romped 
“lay Hempstead and came home 
y ner. 
ar they had run Admiration’s 
| on the board I felt a terrific 
jhe back. 
ye did it, didn’t we, Sam old 
Vice thundered in my ear. 
# to find Harry Whitney doing 
but turning handsprings over 
(k lawn. He was so happy it 
‘atch him. Wesent a cablegram 
, who was on his way to Europe 
1, and in a few days an answer 
/ congratulating us on our vic- 
jtablegram was the first intima- 
Vaitney had of a match between 
d the filly from the South. It 
ipossible to reach him by wire 
vrangements were being made. 
‘of the race, 1:40%, establishes 
fit racing so many people can’t 
It is this: Why will a race 
en be badly beaten in slower 
Ve ordinarily takes to cover the 
bce? If I remember correctly, 
ead had run a mile in a frac- 
337 a short time before this race, 
@eaten by a big margin in much 
How was it possible for Ad- 
(run the mile in more than 1:40 


¢ 


ihe Anvil Chorus 


ser is that time has nothing to 
iding a race of this kind. Ad- 
ald have beaten May Hemp- 
1 tter how fast or how slow the 
have been run. It is the same 
1 orses. Some horses have their 
Hoefore the barrier is sprung. 
* have it on the others and the 
e race makes no difference. 
‘along at a fast clip or they can 
der restraint; but whichever 
yiill come away from the other 
ever the jockey gives the word. 
it season I learned of a likely- 
ag Eugene Leigh had in his 
send. He was a brown colt 
m Ballyhoo, and as soon as 
scided he ought to be added 
. Whitney was getting to- 
Mr. Whitney about him. 
t you buy him?” Mr. Whit- 


give the word,” I replied. 
” 


no mention of price, but that 
me. I led the yearling back 
ney barn the same day. His 


when he saw him for the first 
2 added, as an afterthought, 
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“My hat’s off to you, Mr. Hildreth. 
You’re certainly no piker,’”’ Mr. Whitney 
observed. 

Ballyhoo Bey finished third in the first 
race he ran the next year—1900. He came 
out of the race with a temperature of 103, 
though he was perfectly normal when he 
started. When I discovered his condition 
I remembered he had been quartered in a 
stable where there was a coughing epi- 
demic, but I had no knowledge that he had 
been stricken with it until that moment. 
It was a peculiar case of the illness develop- 
ing suddenly while the race was being run. 
And some people at the track seized upon 
it as a chance to hammer me with Mr. 
Whitney. They told him I didn’t know how 
to feed the horses and that Ballyhoo Bey’s 
trouble had been caused by that. I knew 
at the time who it was that did the knock- 
ing, but it wasn’t bothering me. A thing 
like that is just a part of the game. I’ve 
found them off and on in my time, just as 
we all have. Whenever the case is checked 
up against them I just tab it up in my mind 
for future reference. It all helps to give 
you a line on humans, and there’s no use 
squawking about it. In the long run it 
goes harder with them than it does with 
you, so the slate’s clean anyway. 


Tod Sloan’s Specialty 


Though I parted company with Mr. 
Whitney soon afterward, it didn’t alter the 
fact that we had made a good buy when we 
paid $12,000 for Ballyhoo Bey. That sea- 
son he won the Futurity, with Tod Sloan 
in the saddle, leading Olympian, the favo- 
rite, and Tommy Atkins home. The Fu- 
turity is one of the great stakes of the turf, 
ranking with the Kentucky Derby, the 
Suburban, the Preakness and the Belmont. 
It is the ambition of all such owners as Mr 
Whitney to win these stakes; it is that 
which makes them pay big sums for horses 
after they’ve gone into racing. Mr. Whit- 
ney was delighted with the way the invest- 
ment in Ballyhoo Bey had turned out, and 
he told me so. We continued to be good 
friends always. 

The great sensation of the turf world in 
this period was the riding of Tod Sloan, the 
best-known jockey of the last thirty years, 
though there have been others since his 
day who could ride as well. The Sloan 
brothers, Cash and Tod, came from Ko- 
komo, Indiana. The first time I’d ever 
heard of Tod was when his older brother 
Cash came to me in ’84 and asked me to 
give him—Tod—a chance at riding. I was 
training at the time for a man named Ivy 
at Roseville, Illinois. 

“He only weighs a little more than fifty 
pounds, but he has a lot of grit and I think 
he has the stuff in him to make a jockey,”’ 
Cash said. 

“What’s he done as a rider?”’ I inquired. 

“Oh, nothing special,’’ Cash answered. 
“He’s been traveling around with a man 
who goes up in balloons at county fairs. 
But he’s quit his job. He quit the other 
day. The man told Tod he was going to 
take him up in the balloon with him. But 
he didn’t. Tod vamosed before he had a 
chance.” 

I decided not to send for Cash’s young 
brother; but four years later, when I was 
at Latonia training for a Mr. Beatty, I ran 
across him for the first time. Beatty was a 
native of Kokomo. When he found out 
that Tod Sloan came from his own town he 
asked me to let him ride in one of the less 
important races to see if he had the mak- 
ings of a real jockey in him. Tod weighed 
sixty pounds by this time and he was so 
small he reminded you of a peanut as he 
squatted on a horse’s back. He finished 
nowhere in that race, but both Mr. Beatty 
and I noticed that he handled himself well. 
I think this was perhaps the first mount 
Tod Sloan had on an important race track. 
I am at least certain it was one of the first. 

Through the years that intervened be- 
tween that time and 1900 Tod Sloan had 
become the premier jockey of the world. 
He was as well known in England as he 
was here, and his fame had spread to every 
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quarter where Thoroughbred racing took 
place. His specialty was riding winners. 
He had proved that he was a natural horse- 
man and he was smart enough to take 
advantage of all the knowledge he gained. 
In the earlier days the English seat in the 
saddle had been in common use here. If 
you have ever seen one of the old-time rac- 
ing pictures, you know what the English 
seat is. The jockeys sit straight up in the 
saddle, as the man who goes horseback 
riding nowadays does. In a race they would 
keep banging up and down on a horse’s 
back and this was bound to tire their 
mounts. 

Tod Sloan was one of the first to discover 
how a jockey could lighten the burden by 
crouching high up on the horse’s withers. 
When he saw what the effect of this crouch 
was he kept improving on it right along 
until he had developed a style of his own. 
With this he combined good judgment of 
pace, alertness at the post, a cool head and 
the ability to put up a strong finish by 
hand-riding horses that would sulk under 
punishment, and whipping the sluggish 
kind that needed that sort of treatment. 
And he followed riding instructions, the 
thing so many jockeys refuse to do because 
they think they know more about it than 
does the trainer. 

The average jockey of a generation back 
was a high roller. There were few excep- 
tions, and Sloan was not one of them. He 
made money fast and spent it fast. The 
best in the market was none too good for 
him. 

Clothes were his particular weakness. I 
recall one season when he arrived in San 
Francisco and stopped at the Baldwin 
Hotel he had twenty trunks with him, filled 
with suits for every possible occasion, and 


shoes, hats, shirts, neckties and underwear | 


of the finest quality. He was the center 
of attention in sporting circles, just as Jack 
Dempsey is today. On the hotel register he 
wrote, ‘‘ James Tod Sloan, New York City.” 
Some of us happened to see his signature, 
and when he was away from the hotel we 
rubbed out the address as he had written 
it and wrote in “‘ Kokomo, Indiana” in its 
place. When Tod got back to the hotel 
and his attention was called to it, he boiled 
over. He changed the address back to New 
York City and told the hotel people to be 
careful that nobody monkeyed with the 
register. 


Al Landmark on the Turf 


In 1878, twenty-seven years before the 
time I am speaking of now, the racing 
colors of Pierre Lorillard had made their 
first appearance on the American turf. 
What Mr. Lorillard did in racing is so 
closely akin to events that took place in 
1900 I’ve kept from telling of it till now. 
The Lorillard reign was a great landmark 
in turf affairs, maybe the greatest. And 
Pierre was a born sportsman. The excite- 
ment of the turf appealed to him. The 
spell of the race track was in his blood. He 
was happiest when he could hear the thud- 
ding of hoofs and could see the field as it 
flashed down the back stretch and around 
the far turn for the final dash to the wire, 
a streaking thing of life and speed and 
courage. 

There are those of us who are born to the 
racing stable; there are those who are 
lured to the races for the love of gambling; 
and those who buy the best horses and en- 
gage the best jockeys and spend fortunes 
for the pleasure of seeing their colors car- 
ried under the wire in front of the field. It 
was from this mold the Lorillards came— 
Pierre and his brother, George L. Above 
everything else, it is the spirit of combat 
that lures men of this type into the game 
and holds them there. Our lives are a fast 
and furious scrap from the rise of the bar- 
rier. You find the craving for competition 
in every soul. With the docile, it is a never- 
ending battle to smooth out the rough spots 
of the world; with the arrogant, it is the 
will to conquer by might. And when you 
are racing horses you are fighting, fighting, 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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Wed t 
and Wear 


What satisfaction there is 
in long wear and little 
mending! Monito Socks 
(pronounced ‘‘Mo-Knit- 
Toe’’) give just that satis- 
faction. 

As for style! There’s smart, 
snappy style in every Monito 
number. The new fancy styles 
are the rage this season. And 
every Monito Sock—plain or 
fancy—has the snug, trim fit 
that bespeaks style and quality 
manufacture. 


Ask to see Monito Style No. 513 
at the men’s wear counter. 


Look for the 
Golden Moor’s 


ead on 


Each Pair 


MOORHEAD KNITTING CO., Inc, 
7 HARRISBURG, PA. 

Makers of Mens Socks Exclusively 
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Millions of tests made daily by the motoring public for over a 


decade prove the supreme dependability and excellence 


of Auto-Lite starting, lighting and ignition. 
THE ELECTRIC AUTOLITE COMPANY 


OFFICE AND WORKS: TOLEDO, OHIO 


The sign of Auto-Lite Service— 
d national protection to car owners. 


Starting, Lighting & Ignition 


tinued from Page 14 7) 
y inch of the way against com- 
strong and resourceful as you 
‘ny battle you enter. 
after the colt Saxon had intro- 
and black of Pierre Loril- 
acing world—colors that were 
s the white, blue spots of the 
red, blue sash of the Dwyers, 
jie and blue of the Cassatts, the 
/ blue of the Haggins, the all 
ne Morrises, the scarlet and 
ithe Belmonts, the light blue, 
| of the Whitneys, and the 
1 collar and cuffs of the Sin- 
ears after the cherry and black 
Mr. Lorillard took a string of 
i zland for the first serious effort 
| American to win important 
je English turf. In the first 
Jere six yearlings, Cherokee, 
ose, Geraldine, Boreas and 
two horses in training, Parole 
A little later they were joined 
Magenta, the champion three- 
1878, accompanied by Bill 
trainer, and the jockeys Bar- 
and Fisher. 
§ time until the beginning of 
atury Mr. Lorillard raced a 
gland, with only a few inter- 
it nothing that he accomplished 
ish track—and his successes 
-equaled the distinction that 
cherry and black in the first 
On April 16, 1879, Parole, a 
ing by Leamington out of 
brying 116 pounds, won the 
‘Handicap, defeating the great 
ie, Isonomy, in a field of six 
I; days later he galloped home 
jictory in the City and Subur- 
ost important of the earlier 
1 a field of seventeen that in- 
ito. The very next day he won 
‘Metropolitan of two and a 
s from the only other starter, 
the other owners withdrawing 
because they thought it would 
| try for the stake with Parole 
lace Parole carried 124 pounds 
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| m Castlereagh. 
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ses and History 


ls not a show horse. The Eng- 
m that he was “‘light-necked, 
, leggy and curby-hocked.”’ 
'to regard his appearance as 
e American people, and some 
4 pers published editorials say- 
‘ould be a good thing for Eng- 
ta little more of the style. A 
g Life said: 
and ready’ is a good motto for 
as for horses, and the Amer- 
© have applied it. Yet there 
ho say England is a great na- 
‘ucation, pampering, free trade 
at of Ridotto are ruining the 
i the sooner we get back to 
. Give us then the good old 
ady business; do not let us 
Shion’ in breeding so much as 
>, and so learn the lesson that 
nol se.’ - 
urn Over in my mind that one 
overeducation, pampering, 
d the defeat of Ridotto are 
suntry.’” Does it sound like 
if somebody who is so deep in 
that to him the defeat of a 
S the same as a national ca- 
But when you think of 
th. A man is known by the 
‘Keeps. A nation may be known 
ies it breeds—at least those 
|t have the climate and the 
ise good horses. The English 
ying down a good law to Eng- 
lorses of that country hadn’t 
ward, but he didn’t want 
| That writer and I have 
a. If ever you find the United 
hg Out inferior horses, every- 
‘avorable to the breeding of 
you may depend upon it that 
~ Ming to get a little soft-boiled 
“a 
| a 
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ourselves. It will be one of the straws 
showing the way the wind is blowing. 

Jacob Pincus was training the Lorillard 
horses two years later, when the greatest 
honor an American-bred horse ever won on 
the English turf was carried off by Iroquois, 
wearing the cherry and black. Iroquois 
was another Leamington product, his dam 
being Maggie B. B. The Lorillards had 
taken a strong fancy to the get of this 
English-bred sire. In 1879 they bought up 
the entire lot of Leamington yearlings at 
the Welch breeding farm in Chestnut Hill, 
near Philadelphia. Iroquois was one of 
them, and Mr. Lorillard trained him at 
Rancocas for the campaign that was to 
come the next year in England. In his two- 
year-old form, the brown son of Leaming- 
ton showed high speed on the English 
tracks and the next year was one of the 
public choices for the Derby. Peregrine 
was the favorite at 6 to 5 in the field of 
fifteen horses and Iroquois was held at 
TISto.2. 


Iroquois Wins the Derby 


The Derby of that year was held at Ep- 
som June 1, 1881. Fred Archer, the most 
famous of the English jockeys, had the leg 
up on Iroquois over the mile-and-a-half 
route and brought the Lorillard colt home 
in front for the first American victory ever 
scored in that most celebrated of all turf 
classics. In all the long history of the 
Derby, it is the only instance of a horse 
born in this country finishing in front. Mr. 
Whitney turned the trick with Volodyovski 
and Mr. Croker won with Orby, but these 
were not American-bred horses. Iroquois 
was. 

Some Englishmen didn’t see it as an 
American victory, because Leamington, 
sire of the winner, was an English-bred 
horse. In a sense, that is right. The Thor- 
oughbred is English in his origin. He came 
from the crossing of other breeds and he 
had his beginning in England. But if you 
think of Iroquois as being more English 
than he was American, then you must 
classify all the race horses in this country 
today the same way. If you go still further 
back, you can say they are neither English 
nor American. Trace the ancestry of all 
great types back far enough and you will 
find that the whole line had its start in 
Arab and Barb foundation. And if you call 
a horse born in this country, and trained 
here, English, you might as well say most 
of the American people are English. Birth 
is a horse’s claim to citizenship. Iroquois 
was as American as his name. 

When Iroquois followed up his Derby 
victory by winning the one hundred and 
sixth renewal of the St. Leger Stakes at 
Doncaster on September 14, 1881, from 
fourteen other horses, he did something 
that few other Thoroughbreds have suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing—winning these 
two great three-year-old stakes. He was 
more of a hero with the American people 
than Parole had been three years previ- 
ously. His name rang from one end of the 
country to the other. It was as though 
Parole and Iroquois had won a glorious 
victory for the Stars and Stripes on a for- 
eign battleground. 

Cherry and black were colors that had 
almost as much meaning to the folks back 
home as red, white and blue. Racing grew 
in popularity. Men and women who had 
never seen a horse race began flocking to 
the courses to see what sort of game it was 
that had brought so much honor to this 
country. And Pierre Lorillard, dividing 
his time between England and the great 
breeding farm he had established mean- 
while at Jobstown, New Jersey, became 
one of the leading national figures of the 
day. 

These are the things I mention as lead- 
ing up to events that took place in 1900. 
The Lorillards’ success was so sweeping in 
England that it caused many American 
followers of racing to turn their eyes in that 
direction when the reform organizations 
began a crusade against the New York 
tracks in the 90’s. They began drifting 
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1600 square yards of 
Blabon’s Gray ‘Invincible’ 
Battleship Linoleum and 400 
square yards of Plain Black 
Linoleum for borders, are 
used for the floors of 
Duncker Hall of Commerce 
and Finance. Architects: 
Frank Cann and Angelo 
Corrubia. Consulting 
Architects: James P. Jamie- 
son and George Spearl. 


Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon's Linoleum 


Everyone interested in 
furnishing a home 


should have this en- 
larged and revised 36- 
page 8” x 11” brochure 
Grd edition), by Hazel 
H. Adler. Beautifully 
illustrated in color. It 
explains the correct use 
of color and materials. 
Sent anywhere in the 
United States upon re- 
ceipt of 20 cents. Write 
for it now! 


How genuine 
linoleum is made 


Blabon’s Linoleum is 
made of finely ground 
cork and oxidized linseed 
oil intimately blended, 
and firmly attached toa 
burlap base. In Inlaid 
and Plain Linoleum the 
patterns and colors ex- 
tend clear through to 
the burlap back. In 
Printed grades the pat- 
terns and colors are 
printed on the linoleum 
body with heavy oil 
paints. 
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here finest materials go— 


| you'll find Blabon floors! 


Above are views of the magnificent 
Duncker Hall of Commerce and Finance, of 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

For this enduring Memorial the finest 
materials were used throughout, and the most 
modern equipment was installed that human 
skill could produce! 

It is significant that in such company the 
architects specified Blabon Floors of Linoleum. 

Blabon floors “keep company” with the 
highest type of modern buildings everywhere. 
They are'sanitary, easy to keep clean, econom- 
ical to maintain, and adapted to fireproof 
construction. 

In Blabon Floors of Inlaid and Plain Lino- 
leum, the patterns and colors go through to 
the burlap back and last throughout the long 
life of the linoleum. An occasional waxing 
and polishing preserves their freshness and 
mellows their tones. 

The modern method of cementing linoleum 
down over builders’ deadening felt paper, in- 
sures watertight seams which are practically 
invisible, and adds much to the beauty and 
permanency of a Blabon floor. 

There are many places in the home where 
Blabon’s Printed Linoleum, even more mod- 
erate in price, may be used to advantage. A 
good floor varnish applied once or twice a year 
helps to preserve the pattern. 


Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are beautiful, 
sanitary, and mothproof. They lie flat without fastening. 
Made in various standard sizes. 

For genuine linoleum look for the Blabon label, 
and ask for Blabon’s Linoleum by name. It is sold by 
good home-furnishing and department stores. Our 
illustrated booklet, “The Floor for the Modern Home,” 
will be sent free, upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 74 years. i) 
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O give the men of the 
country a dollar union 
suit that would equal high- 
er-priced underwear, was 
what we set out to do. 


Fine fabric was required. 
And plenty of it in every 
suit to give every man a 
comfortable, roomy fit. 

We knew only one way 
to tailor a union suit, the 
careful Topkis way. 

The finished suit was all 
that the most particular 
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man could wish for. But it 
was aunion suit that could 
not be made and sold for 
a dollar unless millions 
of suits were sold. 


We put it up to the 
men of America. And they 
bought by the millions. 


Right now, you need 
cool, comfortable Topkis. 
Ask your dealer to show 
you some of the many 
fancy patterns and pajama 
checks for just a dollar. 


Men’s Union Suits, $1.00; Shirts and Drawers, 75c each. 
Boys’ Union, Girls’ Bloomer Union and Children’s Waist 


Union Suits, 75c. 


In Canada, Men’s Union Suits, $1.50. 


Buy Topkis by the box. Six Union Suits for $6.00. 


Torxis BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 
General Sales Offices: 93 Worth St., at Broadway, New York 


Write for free booklet 


Athletic 


Look for the TOPKIS label 
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across the Atlantic a few at a time—owners, 
trainers, jockeys and the little army that 
always follows in the wake of race horses. 
The English called it ‘the great American 
invasion,” and it was at its height at the 
beginning of the new century. 

An American visiting an English course 
at that time would have felt almost as 
much at home as though he was at Sheeps- 
head Bay in New York or Churchill Downs 
in Kentucky. You could hear the American 
twang, as the British called it, on every 
side—in Tattersall’s and the reserved sec- 
tions or out along the rails where the Eng- 
lish people gather to watch the horses run. 
American horses were winning big stakes, 
American trainers were exhibiting their 
skill at handling Thoroughbreds, and Amer- 
ican jockeys were sweeping everything be- 
fore them. And the thing that had to 
happen did. Jealousies were aroused. All 
the good feeling that had existed in the time 
of Pierre Lorillard disappeared. There were 
no more such courtesies as that extended 
by Lord Falmouth to Mr. Lorillard when 
he canceled Archer’s engagement to ride his 
own horse, Bal Gal, in the St. Leger that 
the premier British jockey might have the 
mount on Iroquois. 

Tod Sloan and the Reiff boys, Lester and 
Johnny, Danny Maher, J. H. Martin and 
Frankie O’Neill made their appearance on 
the English turf in this period. The way 
that English horses came to life under their 
piloting was a revelation to the staid and 
solemn British folk, who were still sticking 
to the methods that were good enough for 
their fathers. 

Our riders completely outclassed the 
English jockeys. In close finishes they 
would hunch up high on the withers of their 
mounts and use all the bag of tricks that 
had been uncovered on the American turf 
in the pioneer days of our racing. It didn’t 
make much difference whether they rode 
favorites or long shots—it was all the same 
‘at the finish. Away they would streak 
through the stretch, as light as a feather on 
the horses’ backs, riding with their legs and 
arms and bodies, plying their whips with a 
vigor the English crowds had never seen 
before, or hand-riding in such a way that 
they would actually lift their mounts over 
the finish line. 


A Winner With a Winning Name 


It was all terribly upsetting to the Eng- 
lish horsemen, who had looked upon us as 
infants in the racing line. They couldn’t 
accustom themselves to these bally meth- 
ods of the Americans or the way they would 
go around the betting rings placing enor- 
mous sums on horses ridden by the Yankee 
jockeys, telling all their friends to climb 
aboard, just as though the blooming race 
was all over. Some of them began to pound 
hard on the evil times that had overtaken 
racing. 

Lester Reiff was riding for the stable 
owned by John A. Drake, a well-known 
American sportsman, who was for years 
associated with John W. Gates. Enoch 
Wishard was handling the Drake horses, 
and his successes were so many that all 
kinds of stories were told to account for 
them. They charged him with using elec- 
tric girth straps and with carrying batteries 
under the saddles of his horses. Some of the 
critics discounted such fantastic notions as 
those and looked for a more reasonable 
answer. Their conclusion was that he was 
resorting to stimulants, and doing it so 
cleverly that he couldn’t be detected. A 
minority group of the English sportsmen 
suggested the winning streak might be the 
result of Wishard’s exceptional skill as a 
trainer and Lester Reiff’s ability as a jockey, 
and possibly because the Drake horses pos- 
sessed speed. 

But the British public wasn’t ready at 
that moment for any solution so simple 
as this. They liked to dwell on the mys- 
tery of why Drake and Gates, Wishard 
and Reiff could win almost any race they 
went after. It wasn’t until years afterward 
that they admitted the minority critics had 
the right idea. 
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In the Drake string was 
named Royal Flush, by Favo oy 
Mr. Drake had paid 400 guine 
and he proved to be one of t 
ments the turf has ever k 
Enoch Wishard’s handling 
in the saddle, Royal Flush t 
a real Hindoo. Mr. Drake 
bet heavily on him in all their 
an operator in the stock map 
plunger in everything he went i 
gered the English bookmak 
sums he placed on Royal Fh 
stagger an English bookmak 
task. They were then and 
been accustomed to big pl 
wealthy families of Great Br 
they weren’t quite up to the G 
doing things. He was a man of 
and a gruff way of speaking, 
bets at them so fast it was bef 
on this side of the Atlantic 
known as Betcha-a-Million G 
a good nickname. 


All-English vs. Al:A, 


Royal Flush was in especi: 
when the races were held that} 
wood. In one race Gates put de 
a bet that the bookmaking rin; 
stood to be well stung if Royé 
They were. Royal Flush a 
just hitting their winning stride; 
and they walked off with the race 
Drake, Gates, Wishard, Reiff 
pany expected they would. The: 
nings on Royal Flush at Good: 
said to be £100,000, and the tot 
which he and Mr. Drake won on 
before the season ended came ¢) 
$1,000,000 mark. 

All this time the controversy 
American methods as compare 
English was occupying the atten 
British turf. Toward the close 
tumn season it was suggested to. 
that he enter Royal Flush inas 
to decide which system of tra 
riding horses was superior. Th 
for the race to be all English o 
and all American on the other—; 
horse and English rider agains' an 
owned horse trained by an Ami 
ridden by an American. It was 
sporting proposition that would 1 
good a sportsman as Mr. Drake 
be coaxed. He agreed to it ato 

A horse named Eager, the be 
in England at the time, was s 
represent England. The race wi 
a side and the famous Ascot | 
with £1000 added to the stake | 
ing association. It was held on 
Turf Club course on October 
Royal Flush gave Eager tw 
pounds in weight and was ridder 
Reiff. Mornington Cannon, a fa’ 
lish jockey, had the leg up on Ea 

The race was held in a peltin; 
this was against Royal Flush, 
not a particularly good mud TU 
seemed to be anchored in a 
the entire straightaway 0 
Eager breezed to the front early | 
and cantered home an easy winn: 
lengths. Mr. Drake was one of { 
congratulate L. Newmann, th 
Eager. He had bet freely on his 
to win the match, though not) 
same confidence he’d had in * 
campaigning of Royal Flush. 
chance the American-owned hor) 
to win, the track conditions had | 
was not a fair test. The idea thi 
show the superiority of one syste} 
other was a joke, no matter W 
might have won. You can't 
point of that kind on one race. 
knew it when he agreed to the } 
he didn’t say so for the Britisl) 
hear. He was through with racif 
land, anyway. Soon after the 
sold Royal Flush for 1250 guine’, 
horse of his string to be dispo 


Editor’s Note—This is the third of 
ticles by Mr. Hildreth and Mr. Crowell 
will appear in an early issue. ir 
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tli a strange fact that at temperatures 
@een fifty and sixty degrees, bacteria 
al iply nearly four hundred times as rapidly 
s/t corresponding temperatures between 
i and fifty degrees. Below fifty degrees 
n 


oration practically stops, and foods re- 
hi: fresh indefinitely. 


“inator electric refrigeration keeps the 
elierature of a refrigerator below fifty 
2es all the time. Ice, on the contrary, 
el \its the temperature to rise far above that 
tasit melts, from one delivery to another. 


fl Zone of Kelvination lies between forty 
njafty degrees. It is a Zone of Safety for 
0(5; colder than an ice-cooled refrigerator. 
tleserves the purity of foods, day after day. 


| FITS ANY REFRIGERATOR 

K(inator can be installed in any good re- 
Ti ator. It requires but a short time to make 
thi istallation and the necessary electric con- 
| dn, and from that time on you simply forget 
t./our refrigerator actually keeps itself cold. 


THE KELVIN-ET 
$250 f. 0. b. Detroit 


The Kelvin-et is a compact 
refrigerating unit for small 
homes and apartments, priced 
at $250 f. o. b. Detroit. It is 
Kelvinator and refrigerator, 
all in one. It is delivered to 
your home like an ordinary 
felserator, and requires only an electric 
cO}ection. The Kelvin-et is ideal for the 
sm! family. 


KELVINATOR 
ICE CREAM CABINETS 


Made in sizes for every retail business. 
elvinator air-cooled principle makes 
ation simple and economical. 
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cf ifter her wonderful dinner- she told 
them about KELVINATED <fOODS 


Kelvinated foods are foods that have been 
kept for some time in the frosty, dry cold 
produced by Kelvinator electric refrigera- 
tion. Under the influence of this dry 
cold they undergo a remarkable change. 


Meats become mellow, tender and flavory. 
Green vegetables ‘“‘crisp up” until they are 
as fresh as when the dew was still on them. 
All foods stay as wholesome and appetiz- 
ing as when they were carefully selected. 


Then too, you can prepare dainty sherbets, 
ices and other desserts without using ice. Or 


you can freeze sparkling cubes of ice, either 
clear or colored, just the right size for chill- 
ing beverages. Kelvinated fruits and fruit 
salads are other delicacies easily prepared. 


Kelvination is refrigeration that requires 
noattention. Day and night—month after 
month—it keeps the refrigerator very cold 
with none of the care demanded by ice. 


The nearest Kelvinator dealer can put 
Kelvinator in the refrigerator you are 
now using quickly and easily. Write for 
his name, and for Kelvinator literature. 


KELVINATOR CorRPORATION, 2070 Wesr Fort Sr., Derrorr, MicHiGAN 


Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., 35 Temperance Street, Toronto 142 


Din ceniwe Sti C 


©—K.c. 1925 
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“The Olympian” 


Daily from Chicago to Seattle-Tacoma 
speeds the world-famous “Olympian.” 
It offers every attraction of solid travel 
comfort. It has wonderful equipment 
—luxurious sleeping cars—observation 
club car—ladies’ lounge—and the dis- 
tinctive “Milwaukee” dining car service. 
It has open-air observation cars, most 
enjoyable where for two full days 


“The Olympian” train is drawn 
smoothly, swiftly, silently, by sootless, 
smokeless e/ectric power, through 
America’s grandest scenes. All the way, 
the service is kindly and complete, 
exclusively “Milwaukee” in its quality 
and courtesy. It adds the last touch 
of enjoyment to a memorable trip on 
an incomparable train. 


GEORGE B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent, 708 New Union Station Building, Chicago 


The only line operating transcontinental trains by 


electric power 


The only line operating over its own rails all the way 


between Chicago and Puget Sound 


The shortest line from Chicago to Seattle-Tacoma and 


the Orient 


1523-375 


SEATTLE 
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NATIONAL 


The 2000-mile transcontinental 
unit of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway, part of a 

z PARK perfectly equipped railroad sys- 
@ tem of more than 11,000 miles 


Low Fares Now 


SS 6 00 round-trip from Chicago to the Pacific 
° Northwest. Proportionately low fares 
from other points, Free side-trip to Ashford, the rail 


gate to Rainier National Park. Ask for it when you 
buy your round-trip ticket. 
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to another, and migrated to the 
+y of what they used to call York 
yst as soon as the news reached 
/e conquest of the Six Nations by 
j3s and barbarous expedition of 
}\llivan in 1779—for which he re- 
| thanks of Congress. Simeon 
grandfather, settled in Tomp- 
ty, some miles south of Ithaca. 
+s and Colemans located west of 
slived near Palmyra when Joseph 
(2d that countryside with his 
jsions, visitations of angels, and 
Jk of gold plates on which the 
were inscribed, which, when 
} from “the reformed Egyptian 
yy means of the supernatural 
{with the lenses, one of which was 
ithe other Thummim, made up 
if Mormon. 

$ that my ancestors moved to 
jaw York at this time is of small 
je, but the migration itself is 
It was one of those shootings- 
h made America. My Grand- 
yleman remembered that while 
| were on the road through the 
m Orange County to their new 
y stayed overnight at a farm 
family kept slaves. This, re- 
as in the state of New York. 
frontier was pierced through by 
Me way, the Erie Canal. It was no 
sch, but a far-flung congeries of 
sls in which Dutch, New England 
iad an infusion of immigrants 
wpe existed in that condition of 
1nd fusion out of which alone 
ajzation has ever come. There has 
2 gressive failure in the process of 
i ation in our history, in the 
sure that the frontier has been 
v settled and developed condi- 


bt ier has been the great Amer- 
C Something may pos- 
» iginated to take its place, but we 
gyet invented or developed it; 
all do well to pause in taking in 
s who settle in cities in Little 
sid Asias and, preserving all their 
hiacteristics, become merely hot- 
‘icient enmities plus new ones de- 
1 the new soil, until we have found 
ilie for the frontier as a solvent of 
tvacteristics and a propagating 
Nurown. Not that I would dis- 
e\.estion of whether ours are better 
1¢3, any more than I would debate 
ne gasoline is better than flame. 
i is that the two will not mix 
t fer of an explosion. 


The Last Long Trek 


ican ingredients began mixing 
fiy in Western New York, but the 
lt did not permit my family on 
si toremain. My mother’s people 
: year to Canada, where she was 
4l then to Ohio, stopping a few 
at }onneaut, which was then nick- 
Ttle Hope—why, I know not. The 
was to Wisconsin, where they 
4 Southport, now Kenosha. My 
lla stranger to my mother, left 
a home; and because he was a 
| wwyer, having learned in his 
8 tle sawmill on what I believe was 
-Mile Creek, south of Ithaca, 
Muskegon, Michigan, at which 
t onslaught was beginning on the 
Pi'ries of that peninsula. There he 
U call of the newer sawmills at Eau 
»)Sconsin. But the magnetism of 
Wil was too strong to be resisted, 
*$ iehow turns up in Dodge County, 
con, 
lines of descent met and touched 
met in the forest region, 
by they had been for two cen- 
pressing westward. They 
sles, They are very significant to 
‘Americans, and to the world. 
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They were not yet out of the woods, how- 
ever. In the spring of 1857 they began 
their last long trek to a new and a different 
world. They turned their faces to the West 
which they had for‘generations seen at sun- 
set through traceries of the twigs and leaf- 
age of the primal forest, and finally stepped 
out into the open, where God had cleared 
the fields, and stood at last with the forests 
behind them, gazing with dazzled eyes 
sheltered under the cupped hands of toil 
out over a sea of grassy hillocks, while 
standing in the full light of the sun. It was 
the end of Book One of our history. 

There were three ox-drawn wagons. One 
was that of my grandfather, the last John 
Coleman, with his wife, born Catherine 
Krum, and his two grown-up daughters. 
The second belonged to my Uncle Matthew 
Coleman, with his wife and their little girl. 
At the beginning of the voyage of the 
prairie schooners—as they came afterward 
to be called—my mother rode with her 
parents, accompanied by her young daugh- 
ter. My father’s wagon carried his three 
boys, the eldest some thirteen or fourteen 
years old. While in midvoyage my father 
and mother were married. Our family con- 
sisted therefore of what we used to call 
three sets of children, at least after my 
three full sisters and myself had put in our 
appearances. 


The Rotterdam Contractor 


Each of the previous marriages had been 
dissolved by divorce. And it is significant 
of the characters of my parents that never 
in the whole history of the family did I be- 
come aware of any slightest feeling on the 
part of my brothers and sisters that any 
partiality was shown by father or mother as 
between these offspring of former marriages 
or in favor of the later one. Perhaps the 
highest attribute of the human character is 
the sense of justice, and the ability to deal 


. out in just measure not only the appearance 


of justice but the actual goods of affection. 
Instead of being a source of jealousy and 
strife in our family, the presence of these 
older half brothers and sisters became to us 
all a beautiful lesson in righteousness, the 
more beneficent because nothing was ever 
said or—so far as I ever knew—thought 
about it. 

My father was a typical Dutchman of 
medium stature, and in his youth an able 
wrestler. Perhaps the fact that he had one 
brown eye marks a departure from type. 
They knew their Mother Goose in Tomp- 
kins County in the 1820’s, for his playmates 
used to hector him by singing: 


Mary and Simmie went through the rye 
And found a little boy with one brown eye. 


After we had begun to read good books, 
aside from the Bible, my mother always in- 
sisted that there was much in the head of 
our house which resembled that great- 
grandfather of Diedrich Knickerbocker, 
who, on taking the contract to build a 
church in Rotterdam, took three months of 
smoking for pure consideration of the work; 
then three more in knocking his head and 
breaking his pipe against every church on a 
circuitous journey from Rotterdam through 
Amsterdam, Delft, Haarlem, Leyden and 
The Hague and back to Rotterdam; then 
three more in walking and navigating and 
climbing to attain coigns of vantage for 
contemplating the site of the still unbuilt 
chureh; and at last, having smoked three 
hundredweight of tobacco, and traveled 
and thought and contemplated and just 
looked for full twelve months, and filled the 
good Rotterdammers with the fidgets, 
pulled off his coat and five pairs of breeches 
and laid the cornerstone of the church, 
which, according to the great historian of 
New Amsterdam, “was so conveniently 
constructed that all the zealous Christians 
of Rotterdam prefer sleeping through a 
sermon there than to any other church mY 
the city.” 
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“A WRNs onary Ss 


—and a new-type | 


No finer tribute can be paid to 
this new-type tooth brush, than 
these words, which describe the 
typical cheerfulness of its users. 

“Always Smiling” they are—and 
always you will notice, their 
smiles disclose sound, white teeth. 


Tooth decay is the natural ene- 
my of your smile. Lurking in less 
exposed spots and crevices, germs 
wait, always ready to attack. To 
avert trouble they must be con- 
tinually brushed away. No or- 
dinary brush will do this job! 


Dr.West’s Tooth Brush was de- 


signed for this purpose! Its con- 


vex brushing surface fits the | 
INSIDE contour of your teeth as | 


Cleans 


INSIDE 


Cleans 
OUTSIDE 


and 


A Tribute to healthy, happy people 


tooth brush 


no other brush can—at the same 
time cleaning thoroughly all 
OUTSIDE surfaces. And its 
bristles, tufted and trimmed into 
wedge-shaped “brooms,” pene- 
trate the inter-dental spaces and 
rid them of all decay-producing 
elements. 


Millions now protect their 
teeth and preserve their health 
with this new-type tooth brush. 
There is no better “Smile In- 
surance. Get yours today at 
your dealer’s. 


There’s a Dr. West’s Tooth Brush 
for every member of the family. 
Prices: Adult’s, 50c; Youth’s, 35¢ 
Child’s, 25c; Gum Massage, 75c. 


The only tooth 
brush ath the 
health curve 


The curve above makes clean- 
ing every part of every tooth so 
much simpler and easier that 
dentists and users have named 
it “The Health Curve.’ It isa 
patented feature, hence can be 
had in no other tooth brush. 


© 1925, The W.Co., Chicago— New York 
Mfrs, of Gainsborough Hair Nets and Powder Puffs 
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Just catch the cap on 
the valve stem with 
one or two turns — 


then push down as far as 

the cap will go—the valve 
cap slides inside the dust 
cap to fit any length stem— 


another turn or two to 
tighten and it’s done. 
It comes off just as easy— 


" just reverse the operation. 
5 


Balloon tires need this 
modern dust & valve cap 


NSTANT:ON—valve cap and dust cap combined— 
does two separate and distinct things for balloon tires. 


1. They go on and off without tedious turning — making tire 
inflation a much easier task. 


2. They seal the valve stem against possible leaks and loss 
of air—a necessity if you want the mileage built into 
those big, low pressure tires. 
Most car manufacturers recognize Dill Instant-Ons as a neces- 
sary part of tire equipment and provide Instant-Ons as stand- 
ard. If your car is not so equipped, you can get Instant-Ons 
from any good dealer. Five in a box $1. 


THE DILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY -: Cleveland, Ohio 
Manufactured in Canada by the Dill Manufacturing Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


po, ee 


StandardTireValves and ValveParts 


>) 
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Father had the true Dutch deliberation 


in decision, though in his physical motions ° 


he was vigorous and athletic. In fact, he 
was always a little uneasy when called to 
exercise judgment, and seemed to feel a 
great relief when he could be discharged of 
the duty of thinking and allowed to wreak 
his vigor on something in manual labor. 
I remember that when he had opened up a 
prairie farm and sold it at the tiptop of a 
land boom, making the only money he ever 
had, and was offered a beautiful tract much 
larger at what we now should call prewar 
prices, he hesitated, felt that he ought to 
examine the proposed purchase, though 
there was no half section of anything but 
nearly perfect land within miles of it, which 
he well knew, failed to make the purchase, 
and lost the chance to gain what in those 
days was considered a fortune. My mother 
said that Martin should have laid his 
corner stone without taking so long to look 
over the site of the church. His edifice of 
modest competence was not built. 

It is a significant part of my family life 
that I never saw my father read a book, a 
magazine or a newspaper. I doubt whether 
he ever read the written contracts or prom- 
issory notes which he signed. As a child, 
I never connected him with the act of read- 
ing; and if I had been asked as to whether 
or not he could read, I should have prob- 
ably answered in the negative; until one 
day when I had won a prize in our primitive 
district school, I proudly took the book 
home and showed it to him. To my aston- 
ishment he read the legend on the back: 
The Iron Horse, or Life on the Line; by 
R.M. Ballantyne. Father could read! Not 
only that, but he could pronounce that hard 
word “Ballantyne.” 


Father’s Philosophy 


Once, he told me, he had been “all 
wrapped up in his studies,”’ in a school as 
primitive as mine, I suppose, back in 
Tompkins County; but—this I infer from 
the context of his life history as it is im- 
perfectly known to me—he was married to 
a strangely constituted girl when he was 
eighteen years old or so, and the rest of his 
life became a tragic and savage struggle 
with poverty, domestic infelicity, the sup- 
port of annual increments to his family, the 
pioneer life with its fevers and agues and 
brutal labors. He acquired a habit of hope- 
lessness. What was there for him in Plato 
and the swing of the Pleiades, the long 
reaches of the peaks of song, or even of the 
common uninteresting book or paper? He 
worked from dawn to dusk, and nightly fell 
into a bed of weariness. Some martyrdoms 
seem rather inconsequential things in com- 
parison with his life for more than a third 
of a century. Yet even this does not quite 
explain to the mind of his son his complete 
abandonment of the printed page. It is one 
of the wonders of my life that, so far as I 
know, my father never read anything. But 
he was an avid and appreciative listener to 
things read aloud in the family circle. 
After all, while reading maketh a full man, 
the question may often well be asked, Full 
of what? 

He was a Baptist and I think of that 
strict Calvinistic school popularly and 
irreverently dubbed Hard-shells. That is, 
he adhered to the supremely logical and, it 
seems to me, absurd Genevan system of 
disposing of us all for eternity. He had 
been a communicant of the Baptist Church 
at Candor, New York—I believe—where 
he was also chorister; for he had a magnif- 
icent barytone voice, and sang hymns and 
songs in the old Jubilee and the Carmina 
Sacra in a style which I cannot account for, 
it was so plangently effective. Yet long be- 
fore I came on the scene he had ceased to 
go to church. My mother, a devout 
Methodist, was troubled, I am sure, at 
times by his latitudinarian conversation, 
his use when exasperated of such awful lan- 
guage as “‘By thunder!” “Gosh blast it!” 
and “Jimminy scribes!”’ objurgations quite 
as bad as Mr. Peggotty’s ‘I’m gormed!”’ 
and his occasional taking the name of the 
devilin vain. She finally joined the Baptist 


Jun 


church in Steamboat Rock, Ic 
diplomatic apostasy from 
failed of its sacred object. 
Father was not drawn back 
munion. Perhaps he missed t] 
or objected to missionaries, 
always thought, he had beco; 
But when, after I had grow 
from home, and father neare 
his life, Win McClure, an ole 
had become a Y. M. C: A. home 
asked my mother whether or 7 
talked with Mr. Quick about h 
fare, mother asked Mr. McClure 
and after the conversation he repr 
he had never conversed with ay 
was clearer in his views or mo 
faith. Moreover, he had gon 
Calvinistic creed of his yout! 
logic and dogma. Really, we 
Father’s mind had then so far 
he could not converse connec 
often failed to recognize hi 
even some of his relatives; ye 
fectly clear in his convicti 
Adam’s fall we sinned all”’; » 
end of man is to ‘‘know and ¢ 
God,” and that we are justi! 
I wonder if, had Winfie 
pressed the question, he wo 
uncovered in my father’s mint 
vinistic dogmas of infant da 
the eternal perdition of most. 
race. Probably he would. 
tain whatever has once enter 
It seems to me of small cons 
father was in all his Laodicea 
lived through such, a Christia 
tells the truth, he was the no 
God, for he was an honest r 
honest with himself. Once a1 
immigrant bought our farm ar 
the prevalent financial trouble 
pay the unpaid balance of the] 
was obliged to foreclose his 
thus became the owner of tw 
immense thing to him. The equy 
courts had given him the land; |t 
not the sort of equity which sa’f 
father’s conscience. He could} 
under the burden of the feeling thi! 
the German, had lost a farm {| 
Quick. So he let his debtor haya 
chance; and, after delays, tookii 
unpaid balance, thus refusing tor 
the default of a stranger and a jr 
For a rich man to have done su! 
would have seemed easy; but y 
was poor in money. I 
Such acts as this, I like to beli 
what made my father so easy a 
when Win McClure talked to hinjh 
so near his end. Father appli 
Hagen’s case, not the Revised Sit! 
Iowa, but the older charter of gid 
the Golden Rule. His Dutch de 
did not restrain him from very 
laying the corner stone of a fale 
more sacred, I must be perant 
lieve, than any church. i 


The Estate Called Lauat 


It was through my mother thal 
the Irish and other non-Dutch b. 
father, though three-quarters Duh, 
to have possessed certain traits olhe 
which—he would have been 
admit—came through the Bi 
McKendry strain. For the Col 
ways remembered the Bardeens ¥ 
getic amusement. I wish I ci 
known these poets and wastrels;)¥ 
they stayed behind in New Yorhin' 
consin. I knew the laughter oy 
was provoked by stories of them}! 
all, he who passes down to poste 
acres or only a rood or so of & 
called Laughter has not lived in 

The Bardeens seem to have haf 
satire and the incongruous. Onof 
named McKendry Bardeen, I sink 
nicknamed Kenny, historicized:ht 
gling height of his brother by say® t 
“You don’t need to ask the ble!” 
you kin jest reach up an’ take it a 
the Bardeen girls—and I ass t 

(Continued on Page 15: _— 
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Vext to myself I like ‘B.V. D.’ best” 


We Want You to be 
Properly Fitted! 


OR the maximum of union suit comfort, 

be correctly measured for “B.V. D.” 
“B.V.D.” Union Suits come in “regular”, 
“stout”, “long”, “long-stout”, ‘“short-stout” 
and “‘youths’” sizes—over sixty in all. 


Your proper union suit size can always be de- 
termined by three simple, encircling, tape- 
Measurements: (1) chest, (2) waist, (3) trunk 
(under the crotch and over the shoulder). 


Your dealer, measuring you “the ‘B.V. D.’way”, 


for “B.V. D.”, should be able'to give you such’ 


complete comfort as cannot otherwise be at- 
tained. 


If you or the retailer are in any doubt as to 
your size, write The B.V. D. Service Bureau, 
350 Broadway, New York City, giving your 
waist, chest, and trunk measurements, and your 
problem will receive immediate attention. 


4A SENAY BIE 


Union Suit 
(Patented Features) 


Men’s $1.50 the suit 
Youths’ 85c 


‘BV 
Shirts and Drawers 
85c the garment 


Men’s “B.V. D.” Under- 
wear in fancy materials at 
various prices 


The B.V. D. Company, Inc., New York 


Sole Makers of “B.V. D.” Underwear 


. 


What Men Know 
Without Studying 
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—is that the crotch is one 
important place where the 
fit of ordinary underwear 
just isn’t! But it’s where 
the remarkable comfort of 


“B.V. D.” just begins! 


“B.V.D.” fits all over—shoulder 
toknee—withthat “Famous Fit” 
which has steadily increased its 
unparalleled popularity for so 
many years. But at the crotch, 
which counts so much for com- 
fort, the vast superiority of 
“B.V. D.” garments is particu- 
larly marked. 


About the only perfect solution 
ever devised for the intricate 
“crotch-problem” in athletic 
union suits, is the celebrated 
patented “B. V. D.” closed 
crotch. It gives complete cover- 
age without surplus trunk- 
length or needless, uncomfort- 
able material. 


In the ever-popular “B.V.D.” 
two-piece suits distinctive cut 
and tailoring achieve the highest 


ease at all points, with neither 
too much nor too little fullness. 


All “B.V. D.” garments are dis- 
tinguished for their shaped lines 
and graceful proportions, for 
their accurate finish and un- 
varying quality. 


They hold their shapeliness, 
too, through such wash and 
wear as would play havoc with 
ordinary underwear. For they 
are tailored with lock-stitched, 
“can’t-rip” seams; and their 
cool, super-durable nainsook is 
woven in our own mills, treated 
by special processes in our own 
bleachery, and used in “B. V. D.” 


and no other underwear. 


To avoid those underwear “re- 
grets” whichriseso sharply with 
the thermometer— 


GET THE, UNDERWEAR YOU ASK FOR! 


THERE IS ONLY ONE “B.V. D.” 
INSIST UPON THIS RED WOVEN LABEL 


MADE FOR THE 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trade Mark Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. and Foreign Countries) 


© 1925 
The B.V. D. Co., Ine. 


ID you ever pause to think that the 
LD only items which function in the use 

and enjoyment of modern plumb- 
ing are the faucets and draining equip- 
ment? On these the very service of your 
bathroom, kitchen and laundry depends. 
These important vital spots are the only 
working, moving, wearing parts of your 
entire plumbing system. 


Yet the total cost of all your faucets is but 
a small part of the cost of the fixtures they 
supply. There is but an imperceptible dif- 
ference in the cost of Mueller faucets and 
faucets that soon leak, pound, splash or 
completely interrupt the service and de- 
mand replacement. Equip every vital spot 
in your plumbing system with trouble-proof 
and expense-proof Mueller faucets. 


For several generations Mueller faucets 
have been famous as “faucets without a 


MUELLER FAUCETS 


faucets without a fault wa® -_— 
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@, 
°hhe Only Moving Parts in Modern Plumbing | 


- the VYIAL SPOTS 


fault,’’ because Mueller Co. has foe: 
efforts, its resources and facilities! 
exclusively on the making of brass 
ing fittings. To do one thing and dot 
has been the cornerstone of th 
—the reason the leading plum 

jobbers distribute and the merek 
ers of the United States and Cat 
mend and install Mueller Prodi 
on Mueller brass fittings and mal 
the vital spots of your plumbin 


[oS ) ow ow 


MUELLER Products are distrib 
leading jobbers from coast to co 
stalled by merchant plumbe 
MUELLER @ 
(ESTABLISHED 1857) A 


Factories: Decatur, Illinois; Port H are 
Branches: New York, San Francisco, Lo: 


¢ tinued from Page 154) 
difficult to overestimate the 
- the family—must have been a 
|, ous Doctor Wolcott as well asa 
/xist lost in the wilderness; for 
dake a shingle and a bit of char- 
he fireplace and draw carica- 
/friends and enemies which were 
x tten by those who were old 
«e ashamed of Tewt—for that is 
\elling of her nickname which 
; e accepted pronunciation of her 
jve heard repeated—with dashes 
ad words—some of her Rabe- 
ical verses, never committed to 
[iall not venture to quote from 
Horicon, the name under which 
ied a certain lady of the town of 
in verse which had a swing and 
sapacity to cause blushes on the 
\desty which were not far below 
jiworst. Give me Tewt Bardeen 
4 in a society on which to work, 
ht sort of education—I don’t 
4: on earth she would obtain it— 
make something remarkable of 
‘eel sure that Kenny would be a 
solumnist at least. The geniuses 


is buried in the country church- 
{| Blegy are very few in compar- 

ose who were lost to the rod of 
te living lyre in the two cen- 

ypression of a race in the passage 
qsts of North America by our 
aestors. As was said of one who 
«een an ancestor of the Bardeens, 
were with them wherever they 
/; hour or so, anyhow.” They 
jatically no good; but they were 


‘ndfather Coleman might have 
cation; but his father, who was 
called well read, insisted that if 
Ja never learned to write they’d 
» rested for forgery. That is logic. 
riis eldest son, though not sent to 
; school, gave of his wages as he 
dsent his brothers and sisters to 
“aasters most available. I would 
«2 for a grandfather the boy who 
-/an to trace back to the author of 
‘Arithmetic. Perhaps it was from 
ancestry which he shared with 
Jndrys and Bardeens—however 

should be spelled—that grand- 
ited his love of poetry and his 
J uence. He was a fervent Meth- 
1 gh a little lax on passing adverse 
n onsinners. His strong point was 
ice in prayer, in which he often 
is hearers up to the religious 
ch thrilled himself; but in his 
able he always said, ‘‘Lord, we 
l.ge that to Thee we owe all that 
é€nd am.’ The Lord overlooked 
a grammar. Let us do likewise. 


<zirl Who Wouldn’t Spell 


‘sh blood showed in both my 
jnd my Uncle Matthew, her 
ie had the black brows and hair 
' tk-blue eyes of the Emerald Isle. 
i he was a true humorist, putting 
he Bardeen style in the letters he 
) site. My mother looked like an 
jm. Her hair was dark and her 
the very color of the upland 
the prairie. I think her schooling 
icted over the extreme period of 
i ths; but she did the reading for 
i until I took over my part of it. 
} of the artist I possess in feeling, 
ity to do, I get from my mother, 
_ and she, I have no doubt, from 
"source from which came Cousin 
| ingle masterpieces and the swing 
ies. I have seen this toil-worn 
'): Iowa frontiersman falter when 
me poem with the power in it, 
€ down in tears at the sheer won- 
beauty. 
\ the genius for indignation at in- 
tyranny. When I was something 
ive years old I was sent to school 
road about forty rods to the little 
‘oolhouse on the headwaters of 
| Creek from which the town of 
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Eldora has, with the state’s aid, now made 
her beautiful little lake. In my class of 
two, struggling with words of two and three 
letters, was a little girl named Maggie 
Wade, the daughter of a family just then 
rather poorer than most of the rest of us. 
Maggie was a naughty little girl. She had 
been in school two or three terms, but was 
still sullenly rejecting everything in the 
Pierian spring except the alphabet. I re- 
member now, as well as though it were yes- 
terday, that the teacher, a young woman 
noted for her thoroughness in both instruc- 
tion and discipline, asked Maggie to spell 
the word “‘sky.” 

Maggie couldn’t or wouldn’t manage it. 
Then the teacher asked me to spell it for 
Maggie. I did so. The teacher told Mag- 
gie that she ought to be ashamed to have a 
little boy spell that easy word for her who 
had only last week learned his letters. 
Maggie grew sullen and stubborn. She re- 
fused to spell the word even when told. 
She spelled it ‘‘ski,’”’ “‘kys” and every other 
way but the correct one. Then the teacher 
grew angry. She let Maggie look at the 
word in the book. Still Maggie refused to 
spell it. 


AA Woman Who Knew No Fear 


Then the teacher whipped her. I remem- 
ber she sent me down to the banks of Pine 
Creek to get switches, thus giving Maggie 
time to think it over. When the switches 
came the little creature was scourged until 
she spelled the word. The whistling blows 
fell cuttingly on the thin, faded and ragged 
calico over Maggie’s back and shoulders 
until the child finally gave in, her will 
broken by pain. She was never the same 
intractable girl afterward. My mother 
always contended that her will was broken 
so that she was basically harmed. I do not 
know. I only know that, at least a fort- 
night after the whipping, Mrs. Wade came 
to visit us, bringing her daughter with her. 
She complained to my mother because the 
teacher had whipped Maggie so hard, and 
she bared the child’s back for inspection. 

The willow whip had drawn great welts 
across the back and shoulders. These had 
risen, turned red, and after two weeks were 
still purple, with greenish borders. My 
mother dilated with indignation. 

“Tf that was my child,” said she, her eyes 
blazing, “‘I’d—I’d’’—and then she hesi- 
tated for a word—“‘I’d raise blazes with 
her! She and I couldn’t stay in the same 
school district! A man that would whip a 
slave like that ought to be hung!” 

And she would have raised blazes with 
the teacher. She never did protest against 
any punishment which my three sisters or 
myself received, and I got my share; but 
this was because the teacher stood in loco 
parentis, and had whippings to deal out if 
the game required it. Maggie Wade’s 
whipping, however, was a cruel one. In 
administering it the teacher represented 
tyranny and cruelty, and my mother’s 
passion against them flamed and burned 
like a torch. It always did. 

If she had any such thing as fear in her 
make-up, I never saw any indication of it. 
Nobody, high or low, stranger or neighbor, 
could make her give ground in any clash of 
wills. Not that she ever had any such 
thing as a quarrel. Her sense of personal 
dignity forbade her bemeaning herself. I 
think she felt the duty of fearing God, but 
I doubt if she ever did. She had a sense of 
God as a being whom it was nonsense to 
fear. As for mdn, he was in her mind not 
worth fearing. 

“T wasn’t brought up in the woods to be 
scared by owls,” she would say when in- 
timidation of any sort, personal, social or 
political, was abroad. 

She faced the world with level blue eyes, 
filled with the love of love, the hate of 
tyranny and wrong, the glad recognition of 
whatever beauty—and there was all too 
little of it—came within her vision. When 
she grew old and white-haired, there were 
many men belonging to the intellectual 
stratum of brain society who had the habit 
of calling upon Mrs. Quick occasionally, 
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“just to have a talk with her’”’; and they 
were well rewarded for their pains. 

It was a train of three ox teams which 
kissed the forests good-by just west of 
Dubuque in July or late June of that rainy 
season of 1857. Each wagon represented 
one of thousands of homes then in process 
of transplantation. Besides the oxen, each 
had the foundation of its breeding herds 
and flocks. They started with the germs of 
future Iowa agriculture, cattle, hogs and 
poultry. Imagine it! The fowls were in 
crates tied to the back of the wagon. The 
cows were driven in a small herd. Each 
wagon had its little flock of sheep, too; 
and when I was a boy there was a carding 
mill at Iowa Falls, to which we took our 
wool to get it back in the form of rolls, 
which my mother spun into yarn for stock- 
ings and mittens, and which was sometimes 
somewhere woven into an ugly, heavy, 
checkered fabric for winter dresses. 

Our people started with hogs, too, mean- 
ing to drive them with the other livestock; 
but these useful beasts could not keep up 
even with ox teams; and streams swollen 
by rains, and which had to be forded, were 
too deep and swift for swine, so they were 
soon sold. The foundation stock of my 
father’s herd of cattle was one cow. Father 
called her Shakspere. I remember clearly 
the mystification of my mind when I began 
reading great passages of blank verse writ- 
ten by our old cow—or, anyhow, with her 
name signed to them. I found these in that 
remarkable collection of English selections 
in the big old McGuffey’s Fifth Reader 
published long before the war between the 
States. I was then about six or seven years 
old. The mystification cleared itself up of 
its own accord, as do most of childhood’s 
puzzles. 

I think it was that certain martial note 
in the poet’s name which suggested it to 
father’s mind; for Shakspere the cow was 
celebrated for her vigor of character, her 
ability to hold up her milk whenever things 
went wrong, her genius as a forager, her 
breachiness, and the richness of her milk 
when she chose to part with it. We had her 
descendants as long as I stayed on the 
farm; and they all had a touch of Shak- 
spere’s genius. I knew the descendants of 
those fowls too. They were huge Asiatics 
of some cross between what my parents 
called shanghais and the Cochin Chinas. 
With true Dutch conservatism, my father 
clung to the progeny of Shakspere and the 
shanghais, magnifying their virtues and 
accepting their many bad qualities, until 
we boys grew up and partly by argument 
and partly by stratagem succeeded in in- 
troducing new strains of blood. 


Weary and Wet Pilgrims 


It was a season remembered for decades 
as the wet year. The women and children 
often had to clamber out in the mud and 
water and rain while the goods were un- 
loaded and carried to firmer ground to 
lighten the wagons so that doubled teams 
could drag them on west of the swales. The 
skies were gloomy. The summer air was 
often chill, or heated to sultriness as the 
thunderheads rolled up out of that luring 
West and broke in thunder and lightning 
and downpour. Cooking had to be done 
under these conditions over fires by the 
roadside. Yet still they pressed on, toward 
the hope which had preceded their fathers 
for two hundred years like a pillar of fire 
by night and of cloud by day. 

It now seems like a racial obsession. 
They traveled by the old Ridge Road which 
I have described in Vandemark’s Folly, 
and traces of which I saw asa boy. What I 
saw was a rain-washed road, winding along 
the higher ground of the prairie to avoid as 
many of the slews as could be missed, 
washed into deep trenches on the hillsides, 
and passing across levels where the detritus 
of the wash had formed little fields of deep 
black loam in the hollows, in which grew the 
yellow-flowered gum weeds ten feet high, 
and the saw-bladed slough grass almost 
equal in height. I have heard my father 
say that in that summer of 1857 the earth 
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SEN-SEN to sweeten 
and perfume 

the breath 

Delightful flavor, aromatic 
and fragrant. Valuable 
for singers and speakers. 


—When it costs so little to 
have it done automatically 
by this simple, efficient 


MILWAUKEE 
utomatic 
OIL SUPPLY UNIT 


From one week to the 


next, this little pump runs 
along smoothly without the 


slightest attention. It does 
away with the drudgery of 
hand pumping. 

Absolutely dependable— 
an alarm bell warns when 
supply in outside tank is low. 
Costs less than 20c to pump 
1000 gallons—eliminates all 
need of basement storage 
tank. 

For homes, apartments, 

small hotels, clubs, etc. 

Can be used with any 

burner. Easily and 

quickly installed. At- 
tractive olive-green 
enamel finish. Ask your 
dealer for full informa- 
tion or write us direct. 
DEALERS-ATTRACTIVE PRoposiTION, WRITE 


MILWAUKEE TANK WORKS 
Milwaukee - Wisconsin 
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Hard to sleep 
these hot nights? 


Do you, after Old Sol has been baking the 
roof all day, toss about in a sultry bed at 
night and feel fagged in the morning? 


Then get a Robbins & Myers Fan on the job 
at once. Let its cool sleep-bringing zephyrs 
play softly through your bedroom. See how 
refreshed you are at getting-up time. 


You'll find R&M Fans helpful, too, in 
whisking cooking odors from the kitchen, 
freshening up the living rooms, keeping the 
whole family cool and healthy and happy. 


R&M Fans have a beautiful baked enamel 
finish. There’s practically no wear-out to 
them. Sold by good dealers everywhere. 


Robbins & Myers 


Fans and Motors 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO., SPRINGFIELD, O. - BRANTFORD, ONT. 
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was so wet that springs of living water 


broke out on the very hillsides and the 
wagons mired down on steep ground. 

You may imagine how these weary, wet 
and delayed pilgrims felt when they reached 
the Iowa River at Steamboat Rock, and, 
seeking to cross it, so as to go on to what 
they called with cheerful generality, ‘‘the 
Fort Dodge country,” found that the river 
was far out of its banks and too deep and 
swift to ford or swim; and that the prim- 
itive ferryboat had been cast away some- 
where, down by the rocks which gave the 
town its name. They camped on or near 
the ground where Root’s Hotel was after- 
ward built and, for all I know, still stands. 
Near it was a stone house. 

You think these miserable, wet—and, 
I have no doubt, dirty—people were 
avoided and looked upon askance by the 
community? You do not know the Mid- 
west of those days. Instead of being 
avoided, they were welcomed. There lived 
in the village one S. B. Cunningham, a man 
long locally celebrated and known by no 
other name than Squire. He and others 
came to our people and urged them to stay 
at Steamboat Rock. Here, if they only 
knew it, was the place for which they had 
started. Anyone could see that these peo- 
ple were poor; but that made no difference. 
Steamboat Rock wanted them to stay. 
Squire Cunningham owned or controlled 
the stone house close at hand. He would 
give them the right to occupy this dwelling 
for a month, rent free, if they would only 
stay and give the locality a chance. It 
sounds humorous in 1925. Everything in 
their wagons was wet and moldy. They 
wanted to dry out. They had long arrears 
of laundry work to take up. They were 
weary of the everlasting splash, splash of 
the wheels and of the oxen’s feet in the 
mud. ‘‘ Weariness”’ is not a strong enough 
word to apply to the condition of these 
women; and they all yearned to sleep with 
a roof over their heads. They all wanted 
to get in out of the wet. So they yielded to 
the hospitable arguments of the people and 
stayed in that locality permanently. 


The Doubting Castle 


If the Iowa River had not been so high 
I should have been born somewhere in 
Western Iowa. Perhaps I should have been 
scalped in the Indian troubles of a few 
years later. I wonder what that freshet 
really did to me. We are, as Hawthorne 
somewhere says, always traveling in the 
shadow of things which almost happen. To 
be sure, I was not yet then living; but the 
principle is the same, I take it. 

As I try to recall these circumstances so 
typical of the process of the peopling of the 
Midwest, I find myself without the slight- 
est knowledge as to what my father pos- 
sessed, aside from a new wife with a daugh- 
ter some four or five years old, three sons of 
his own, ranging from fourteen or so down 
to one just emerging from infancy, his 
wagon and oxen, the chickens, the sheep 
and Shakspere. He must have had a little 
money, for the family had to live; and it 
was too late in the season to grow much 
that year. Such a migration took grim 
resolution, faith—or blindness. 

My grandfather and my uncle had sold 
small farms in Wisconsin and were able to 
buy similar tracts in lowa. They located in 
Shiloh Township, out in Grundy County, 
and soon built houses, planted groves and 
made homes. Their first work, I suppose, 
was to cut and stack their-hay for the win- 
ter, and perhaps to plant gardens of such 
vegetables as had a prospect of maturing 
before frost. August and September were 
the best months for haying. The prairie 
grass made a beautiful hay, so fragrant, so 
sweet and juicy, so free from mold and dust. 
Primitive lowa was a wonderful hay coun- 
try. The more arid lands west of the Mis- 
souri were the grazier’s paradise; for the 
short grass cured on the ground and the 
herds waited to grow fat until the herbage 
of the plains was dry enough to burn. Our 
grass was worthless unless it was made into 
hay before the heavy frost. 
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Our family left the others jn 
and went out to a farm which y 
referred to as the Billy Nicholgoy 
which my father habitually calle 
Doubting Castle.’’ I never gay 
heard it discussed frequently, ' 
log house. Too bad, but I wasn’ 
It stood some two miles south of 
Rock. It had a cellar. I knoy 
cause that sister of mine, Kath 
was brought into the family byr 
tells me that she at one time { 
The Doubting Castle had a roo 
too; but it left much to be de 
my mother here, as she told m 
my newborn sister Stella in her 
held the baby to her breast tc 
warm in the bitter winter night; 
ing up through the roof at the 
able to draw from this vision of 
than ours a comforting faith in ¢] 
all things. 

Comfort was at a premium th 
winters were very severe ones, ey 
ple with opaque roofs. This was 
end of February, 1859. It wasej 
winter or that of 1858 that the 
deer in that part of the state y 
The snow was so deep that the ge 
able to walk on snowshoes up t 
confined in their hard-tramped y 
snow, and to kill them with 
clubs—and I for one do not bl 
for it, for meat was meat. An 
settlers and the wolves made it 
for me to see deer in my childl 
winter which finished the deer m 
plenishment of the population ini 
ing Castle a serious business, _ 


the James Reynolds farm out 
Grundy County, where I was 
inbefore set forth. This w 
house, and I may therefore 
true son of the prairie. The p 
built log houses along our ri 
merely the last of the forest dy 
was only when a family left t 
pushed out into the grassy plains 
a house of boards—or afterward 
that they were really initiated 
Grand Order of the Open Sky. 
there—for now the editorial “w¢ 
adopted—for three years. That. 
ory retains some events which 
when I was pretty young is proy: 
fact that I have always remem 
going to a spring for water. Wi 
place when I was still under A 
and after I was twenty months ¢ 
not walk for a long, long time, | 
an illness. There was no spring! 
our other homes. So I was less th! 
months old when I ran down to | 
with my mother, wearing a new | 
head, and feeling very proud } 
reason, and tossing little clods of | 
the grass growing by the path. [| 
the spring with its soddy rim coy; 
green moss. | 

I ought to remember somethi 
which came upon me immediatel; 
first adventure recorded by mem) 
journey in the new cap to the | 
water—but I don’t. I was str! 
infantile paralysis. It was no | 
either. My mother often told m! 


my body, except to roll my head 
to side a little. All that long s 
1863 she had me to care for amit 
and flies. If a fly alighted upon} 
I could not move a member ti 
away. If my mother laid my arr 
a certain position, there it remal 
dead thing until somebody chang 
course, I was given up for lost, pl 
to life itself, and certainly as to fi 
fulness. I suspect that had m 
outlived me she could not hav 
more at my death than to see 
robbed of everything which mi 
living child, save the merely \ 
existence I clung to. 
(Continued on Page 16 


weeks I could move not a single! 
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ordinary tires. 


Lhe Floles Go Clear Through 


This exclusive feature of Lambert ‘‘Trubl- 
pruf’’ Tire construction gives resilience 
approximating that of a fully inflated pneu- 
matic. It is also the most successful method 
discovered for carrying off the frictional 

heat which shortens the life of 


THE BUSINESS TIRE 


Adopted by truck and commercial car owners the country over 
because it gives uninterrupted service without upkeep cost. 


Trucks and cars that roll on Lambert 
‘‘Trublpruf” Tires get there and back 
on scheduled time. Deliveries are never 
interrupted by punctures or blowouts. 
Daily routes need not be shortened in 
anticipation of tire trouble. 

Lambert Tires combine adequate re- 
silience and exceptionally long life with 
this uninterrupted service. And there 
is no expense for tire upkeep or repairs. 

Whether for the delivery of pies or 


paints, laundry or lumber, cream or 
concrete, ice or coal, farm produce or any 
other product, your trucks are only as 
dependable as their tires. Many repre- 
sentative concerns in every business 
have recognized this fact and are now 
equipped with Lamberts exclusively. 

We have condensed their experience 
into a brief folder entitled ‘‘The Evi- 
dence Rolls On.” Business men will 
find it valuable. Address 


LAMBERT TIRE & RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio 
Originators of a Cushion Tire Built on a Demountable Rim 
Distributors in All Principal Cities 


IRES 


Lambert Tires are built in all standard demountable sizes. Changeover is as simple 
as putting on a spare. There are also press-on Lamberts to replace solid tires. 
Dealers are invited to write for the Lambert proposition. 
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Enjoy Comfort and 
Good Appearance 


At the same time be sure of 
the best value. 


Owna 


WOCK BOUT 


MARK 


KNIT JACKET 


The real quality jacket for 
sports and outing wear at the 
new low price of $7.50. Other 
styles up to $10.00. 


See the latest Nockabout ex- 
clusive creations in plain rib 
and ‘‘Gee-an-esS’’ plush 
fabrics. 
Nockabout knit vests to match 
jackets. 

At your dealer’s or 

write for descrip- 

tive booklet. 


Grushlaw & Sichel 
345 Broadway, Dept. S, New York 
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For Particular People 


From Press to You 


Untouched by Human Hands 


Don’t fret and worry if buttons 

come off—just snap Pilchers 

on. No sewing. Three colors 

—3 sizes. Medium size for 

trousers fly. Take them with 
7» you on trips. 


mame and 10c 

box of 6; 25c for full © 
ass’t. al 
J. V. Pilcher Mfg. Co., 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
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(Continued from Page 158) 

She often told me in my childhood and 
youth, during which, as is still the case, I 
have borne the stigmata of poliomyelitis, of 
what a wonderful baby I was. Far be it 
from me to deny it. I was with her at Mrs. 
Millslagle’s just before I was “taken down’’; 
and being one of those children who can be 
here this minute and on the house roof the 
next, I disappeared for a moment, and 
came back with a garland of Mrs. Mill- 
slagle’s young turkeys in each hand. They 
were quite dead. I had caught the tender 
little things, with no object save amuse- 
ment; and putting their heads between my 
fingers, had filled my hands and come to 
the house to exhibit my playthings. Nota 
small physical feat for a child of eighteen 
months or so. I could climb the side of a 
house. I left to the horses—for we had 
horses by this time—the responsibility of 
tramping on me or not when they came into 
the yard or stable. I had walked at the age 
of six weeks! Well, if it wasn’t six weeks, it 
was a very early age. And I talked almost 
as soon. You cannot disbelieve a mother 
when she tells of the precocity and ability 
of her first-born son; and I have all these 
marvels from her own unprejudiced lips. 
But now, I was as helpless as a clod. 


The Beef-Gall Cure 


They had no name for poliomyelitis 
then. The doctors said I had something the 
matter with my spine. We have the name 
now; but after all, the area of ignorance 
has not been greatly narrowed. One day 
my mother left me in charge of someone 
and went with my father to the village. 
They often related to me the story of their 
getting into conversation with Doctor 
Wright. Any talk with him was sure to be 
interesting. He was one of the outstanding 
characters of that and other frontiers. He 
had been misled by mica in the sands of the 
Iowa River years before and had started a 


| gold fever in Hardin County. He went 


with the John Royal expedition to Cali- 
fornia when the gold rush was on to the 
Coast. His party encountered a grizzly 
bear when out prospecting, which they shot 
and wounded. The others ran—and were 
always blamed for it by everyone but 
Grizzly Wright—but the doctor could not 
get out of a corner in the rocks, and after 
emptying his rifle into the bear, he drew his 
bowie knife and closed with the foe. 

His companions went back to camp and 
reported that a bear had killed Doe Wright. 
The party which went for the remains 
found him lying under the body of the dead 
bear, his hand still grasping the knife, 
which was buried in the beast’s heart. John 
Royal ever insisted that he had seen Doc 
Wright’s heart. My father always ex- 
plained to me that what Mr. Royal saw 
was the sac in which the heart is placed. 
I remember that the word “pericardium”’ 
in my school physiology was always asso- 
ciated with this most perfect of all bear 
fights. Two or three of the doctor’s ribs 
had been torn completely out, which ac- 
counts for his heart being on exhibition just 
then. One of his ears was gone, and with it 
a section of his skull. I remember him as 
having a strange naked side to his head, 
with a smooth place where his ear should 
have been. 

The prognosis was grave. He pro- 
nounced it so himself; and being the only 
doctor in camp, one might have expected 
that they would accept his verdict and 
pursue the treatment which he ordered. 
They probably trusted the prognosis, but 
refused to give the treatment. The doctor 
begged them to put him out of his misery 
with a bullet through the brain. They re- 
fused to do this, and the doctor lived, and 
when [I last heard of him, say, forty years 
ago, he was hale and hearty at his ranch 
somewhere among the mountains of Col- 
orado. 

Doctor Wright was a friend of our family, 
but for some reason he was not called in 
with reference to my case. They fell in 
with him in Steamboat Rock, however, that 
day mother left me and went to do some 
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trading. When she suggested to my father 
that it was time she returned to her sick 
baby, Doctor Wright asked what ailed the 
child. My mother replied that I was 
paralyzed, and described the symptoms. 

“Tf you will go to a barn I’ll show you,” 
said Grizzly, “‘you’ll find a beef’s gall 
nailed to the door—all dried. Take it, and 
after slicing it up, put the slices in a quart 
bottle of alcohol. Bathe the child’s back 
and legs with this three times a day.” 

My mother did this, and in a few days 
she saw that I was beginning to move my 
legs. She continued the treatment, and I 
slowly grew alive; and here I am at sixty- 
three writing my biography. I notice a 
physician over in the corner laughing at the 
beef-gall treatment. Of course it did no 
good. I should have recovered just the 
same anyhow; but you can’t prevent the 
post-hoc-ergo-propter-hoc reasoning from 
prevailing in medicine, and politics and 
human life. If recovery follows treatment 
the hoi polloi say the treatment cured. If 
bad times follow an election, the party 
put in power is to blame. This philos- 
ophy—if one may miscall it that—is the 
physician’s greatest blessing. 

I now follow my usual rule of writing 
something, whenever I have the oppor- 
tunity, for the benefit of my fellow unfor- 
tunates who are victims of poliomyelitis, 
and for those who love them. 

Victims of this disease, if they regain 
their health, which they usually do if they 
live through the attack, have more ability 
than a similar number of perfectly sound 
people. I don’t pretend to account for this. 
But I have no doubt it is true. Maybe 
people of the able type in brain and nervous 
constitution are peculiarly liable to have it 
in its crippling form. Perhaps the change 
in their habits and occupations has some- 
thing to do with it; but they are abler than 
their fellows who are normal in physique. 
This disease is usually followed by com- 
plete recovery, save for the crippling of the 
feet and legs, and sometimes other organs. 
So far as I know, no enfeeblement of the 
mind ever results. I propound the theory 
that instead of impairment of the mind a 
stimulation is given it. This, at least, I feel 
safe in asserting—that the people whom 
I have known who have had infantile 
paralysis in childhood have achieved success 
in life above the average of their youthful 
companions, and that through their in- 
tellectual vigor, and in spite of the undeni- 
able penalties of impaired bodily powers. 


A Stout Ex-Paralytic 


Like most sufferers from this disease, I 
recovered my general health perfectly. 
I feel certain that the very important 
effects of this affliction upon my life were 
not detrimental. It did not rob me of the 
ability to walk pretty well, as is proved by 
the fact that I followed the plow and the 
harrow just as did other boys of my age; 
but it prevented me from getting shoes 
which would fit and made farm work a 
torture to me. I could do as much of most 
sorts of it as the rest of the boys, but I was 
always exhausted at night—an exhaustion, 
however, from which I had the power to 
rally for the next morning’s labors. It de- 
stroyed my ability to dance; but, sad to 
say, did not keep me from trying. It fell 
short of giving me a pronounced deformity 
or limp, and many people who have known 
me all my life politely claim to have noted 
nothing wrong with me except a rather odd 
walk. 

It made a dreadful dub of me in all 
athletics, but left me an enthusiastic fol- 
lower of sports and allowed me to concen- 
trate on that most delightful of all games of 
physical skill—billiards. It kept me out of 
West Point, but that may have been just as 
well for me. Inasmuch as I am six feet one 
in height, have a reach-greater than that 
of most men who are taller, weigh one 
hundred and ninety when in training, and 
was daft about boxing, I think infantile 
paralysis may have prevented me from be- 
coming a prize fighter; or, in view of the 
fact that baseball was all the rage in our 
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part of Iowa when I was ab 
Anson, who lived in Maal 
just getting glory as a mer 
Chicagos—wasn’t it?—I, whe 
demented on baseball, too, 1 
have become a great profe 
player. I did play a little, hy 
the fact that the farthest I eo 
home run was to first base, T 
chosen last. And it made the 
intellect the only realm in whi 
chance. It set me off in a class 
our community, in which boc 
companions—when I could fin 

I once wrote for THE SATURI 
Post an article on poliomy 
urged thereto by my friends wl 
had been crippled by it, and y 
my thoughts might cheer up m: 
felt that their prospects had bi 
I took the ground, as a me 
laity, that the evidence proy 
few cases of infantile paralys; 
nized as such by the medical p 
contended that probably eyer 
or nearly all of us. 


Praise From High Au 


In most cases nobody kno 
disease is caught. People n 
from others in whose cases it 
cally recognizable. It must 
spinal cord in only a small prop 
cases. It may be that the high 
cerebrospinal system of girls” 
great natural ability are more] 
attack than others. Anyhow, 
claim. After my article had 
lished, I had the pleasure 
Cosmos Club in Washington wi 
epidemiologists— Dr. L. L. Lu 
Public Health Service; and 
Freeman, now of the "ral 
Hopkins University. 

“Lumsden,” said Doctor Fr 
we had sent in our orders, “he 
that article in THE SATURDA 
Post on poliomyelitis?” 

I scrutinized my plate. Doel 
knew I had written it, and he) 
person in the world who did, s 
tor; for I lacked the assuranc 
Doctor Lumsden tried to catch 
failed. | 

“Yes,” he replied, “‘I haver 
do you ask?” | 

“Tt’s the best article on a1 
ject,’’ said Doctor Freeman, ‘ 
saw, written by a layman.” 

Then I essayed a blush, min 
effort to detect chaffing; for 11 
that Freeman knew I had wi 
turned out, however, that he hi 
to its authorship. He may hi 
his mind by this time, but he 
he has. At one time my Vi 
disease, written to comfort its! 
ceived from him the qualifi 
which I have quoted. 

I grew up a clumsy, pale, av; 
who never was supposed to b} 
doing of any task which he co 
In other words, I was fortuna 
ognized as an invalid. I 
whenever I stubbed my toe, 
frequently. I walked in the sr 
and elsewhere, with a swing ov 
feet which drew continuous 
between my tracks. My 
me, and I took them o 
footed as soon as the sno 
remember at various tim 
women of the neighborhoo 
me to my mother. : 

“You'll never raise that b 
said. 

“T hope you’re wrong, 
would say. at think he’s ge 
every year.” rg 

‘“‘No,” the reply would ‘be 
the mark of death on him. Se 
is. And he’s too good a boy t 

They little knew! They 
And dying was the last thing 


Editor’s Note—This is the firs 1 
articles by Mr. Quick. The next v 
early issue. 
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Twenty Million Whittlers Ala 


This model $5 


Quit Whittling 


HE group in front of 

the country store in- 

dustriously making 

big sticks into little 
ones were actually setting the 
stroke of the nation. 

Everybody whittled! 

You sharpened the pencil 
before you honed and strop- 
ped the idea. 

Millions of pencil shavings 
littered the world. Though 
there were plenty of mechanical 
pencils—still nobody used them. 

Then Eversharp was dis- 
covered! 

It was newin principle. The 
rifled tip gripped the lead at 
the #p, like a wood pencil. 
The lead could not wobble 


Now the new perfected 
Eversharp is winning a few 
million more users. Because 
it is ever sharp. Never clogs. 
Reloads in a second. And 
Eversharp is made with jewel- 
er’s precision. It is beautiful 
and dependable as a fine watch. 


Commercial Eversharps sell 
at $1 and less. Gold-filled or 
sterling models in keeping 
with the other personal 
articles of successful men and 
women — $3 to $6. Other 
models up to $45. 

Eversharp is matched by 
Wahl Pen. Both are products 
of the foremost manufacturer 
of fine writing equipment. 
Together they constitute the 


or turn. It therefore wrote most efficient and effective 
easily and smoothly. writing set you can buy. 
20 million whittlers quit One of the thirty thousand 


Gold or silver filled 


or sterling 


$3 to $10 j a : 
Me Also made in / whittling. 20 million adopt- dealers selling Eversharp and 
ae ed Eversharp. Wahl Pen is near you. 
is model $8 2 
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Red Top Leads are 
the smoothest qual- 
ity—perfect insize, 
and — economical. 


Made in black 
(7 grades), red, 
blue, green, yel- 
low, purple copy- 


ing. Atall dealers. 


And now the break-proof 
smooth writing pen 


The story of the cracked fountain 
pen and its broken cap is being 
told less and less often. 

Wahl Pen resists the stoutest 
fist and comes unscathed through 
a lifetime of carelessness. 

It is made of metal. Which is 
logical. For the pen barrel and 
cap are a protection for the rub- 
ber ink sac and vital pen parts, 
just as a watch case is guardian 
of the works. 

Wahl Pen is gold or silver, 
which is also according to the 
watchmaker’s experience. 

The thin metal walls of the 
Wahl Pen barrel are strong as 


steel and allow space for a much 
larger ink sac. To get the same 
ink capacity you must buy a 
pen much larger in size than the 
Wahl Pen. 


Wahl nibs are made in the fin- 
est plant of its kind in the world. 


They write with ivorylike smooth- 


ness and their iridium tips cannot 
be excelled in wearing quality. 

Wahl Pen is not only service- 
able, but beautiful, as a fine per- 
sonal article should be. Itis made 
in designs to match Eversharp. 

Your dealer will help you select 
a model to suit your hand and 
pteference. 


Wahl Eversharp and Wahl Pen 
Made in U. S. A. by THE WAHL 'CO., Chicago 
Made in Canada by THE WAHL CO., Ltd., Toronto 
Prices same in Canada as U.S. 
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AGEE- AS 
Bond _ DA. ERS 


(The right paper 
for the purpose / 


id, 


to provide that paper at the right price. 


MARK OF 
QUALITY -STANDARDS 
This watermark identifies Eagle-A Bonds 


On E or two grades of bond paper can ization are most apparent. These Nine 


not meet the exacting requirements of 
modern business. And no useful pur- 
pose is served by the wide variety of 
grades on thé market today. 

Few men have been able to buy bond 
paper to the best advantage. So, what 
should be a simple and accurate matter 
is turned into a confusion of undeter- 
minable paper values. 

Briefly, this is why The Specification 
Chart has been so widely adopted. More 
than 700,000 of these Charts are in use 
today—assisting alike the large corpo- 


“The right paper for the purpose’ 
—because we have scientifically graded 
nine bond papers to cover every busi- 
ness requirement. The United States 
Government has proposed seven grades 
—business needs nine. The Specifica- 
tion Chart shows you how to use these 
nine grades accurately—purposefully. 

“At the right price’’—because, as 
the world’s largest makers of fine writ- 
ing paper, we have concentrated our 
bond paper production on these nine 
grades. The vast economies in produc- 


Eagle-A Grades give you the utmost 
in paper values—in utility—in price. 
Make The Chart your guide. It takes 
the guesswork out of your paper buy- 
ing—and saves you money. Buy each 
Eagle-A paper by name, through your 
printer or lithographer. 
May we send you three paper buying 
Suides—The Chart,—a booklet ‘‘The 


Correct Use of Bond Papers’’ and sample 
Portfolio of Eagle-A Bond Papers? 


AMERICAN: WRITING-PAPER: COMPANY 
Makers of Eagle-A Writing, Printing, 


Specialty and Industrial Papers 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


tion and distribution and the uniformity 
of quality resulting from this standard- 


ration and the individual buyer to find 
the right paper for the purpose—and 


= An INDEX to 
the RIGHT Bond Paper for the Purpose 
at the RIGHT price 


THE GRADE CHART , 


The Grade Chart indicates the relative price- 
quality position of each of the Nine Eagle-A 
grades. These nine grades cover every bond 
paper need. 


The Grade Chart supplements the Specifica- 
tion Chart, and will assist the buyer in deter- 
mining whether a first, second or third choice 
should be made. 

It is also an accurate presentation of the 
bond paper standards governing the Nine 
Eagle-A basic grades. 
EAGLE-A COUPO 


‘THE SPECIFICATION CHART 
OF BOND PAPER UsEs 


ACH of these The Controlling Factors in the use of all 
nine grades of Bond Papers 


Eagle-A Bond Paper | PERMANENT ) | SEMI-PERMANENT TEMPORARY, 
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(Continued from Page 19) ; 


for it contains only fragmentary data on 
foreign makes. 

Mr. Waite had his option of shrugging his 
shoulders and offering his data for what 
they were worth, or of going to Europe and 
making a factory-to-factory pilgrimage. 
He chose to go to Europe, and went armed 
with letters from the chief of military intel- 
ligence at Washington to all our military 
attachés, from the Department of Com- 
merce to our commercial attachés, and 
from the New York Police Department to 
European police heads. 

The Paris Prefect of Police, General 
Naudin; the Chief of Judicial identity, M. 
Marlier; and Colonel Reymond, Chief of 
Artillery Technic, threw open the Paris 
police laboratories, the proof houses at 
Paris and St.-Etienne, and the great French 
arsenal at the latter place, to the American 
inquirer, and saw to it that he had com- 
plete entrée to the records of all French 
arms factories, with any other data he de- 
sired. He met with similar assistance in 
Belgium. The British records were to be 
had for the asking. 

In Paris he found the police familiar with 
the general theory of bullet identification. 
They had little data on foreign guns, but 
firearms used in homicides almost invari- 
ably were of familiar make. Their method 
of reproducing the telltale markings of the 
bullet—rolling the bullet on dental wax, tin 
foil, or even carbon paper—was crude, but 
apparently not ineffective. By it they had 
just solved a crime. Three masked bandits 
had held up the passengers in a first-class 
compartment of a Paris-Orleans express. 
A police officer happened to be among the 
passengers. He resisted and was killed. 
The bandits later were surrounded in Paris 
and two were killed. A third man, who was 
captured, inevitably blamed one of his dead 
companions for the murder. The police 
made an impression of the bullet recovered 
from the body of the murdered officer and 
compared it with the weapons of the three 
bandits. The comparison disclosed that the 
bullet had come from the gun of one of the 
dead criminals, and the captured man went 
to prison instead of to the guillotine. 

The gunmaking of Spain is concentrated 
in one little valley of the Basque moun- 
tains, in the town of Hibar and its satellite 
villages of Elgoibar and Ermua. Gunmak- 
ing is the community’s only industry, and it 
has been so for generations. Until the Ger- 
man guns began to thunder at the gates of 
Liége in August of 1914, the industry was 
a small one and the valley somnolent. Soon 
the Allies were coming to Spain with war- 
material contracts. Eibar made more and 
more side arms for the Allies as the war 
went on—1,600,000 in all. The town grew 
from 6000 to twice that; old factories ex- 
panded and new ones were built. 


Cheap Guns Cheaply Made 


The war ended, Eibar was threatened 
with the same deflation as the munitions 
and shipbuilding mushroom growths of the 
United States. There was depression, but 
it was greatly softened by the enterprise of 
the gunmaker. Eibar could not make a 
good revolver or automatic to compete with 
British, French, Belgian and German mod- 
els in the home markets of these nations. It 
could make a cheap gun very cheaply, but 
these cheap arms could not pass the proof 
tests enforced by those nations; so, outside 
of Spain, the European market, such as it 
was in the early postwar years, was all but 
closed tothem. Therefore, Eibar, Elgoibar 
and Ermua turned their faces westward 
and made a concerted dead set on the North 
and South American markets. For the 
United States they turned out a product 
with which they could undersell the cheap- 
est American gun, after paying freight and 
tariff. The United States enforces no proof 
tests. 

Waite and Ord found five large factories 
in Eibar making complete firearms. Their 


FINGERPRINTING BULLETS 


product was good, indifferent and bad ac- 
cording to the market for which it was 
intended. They found also assemblers, job- 
bers and sweated pieceworkers; children 
and women polishing barrels and varnish- 
ing stocks in cellars and sheds; whole fam- 
ilies engaged on subcontracts performed in 
the home. In Elgoibar there were two more 
factories, other pieceworkers and jobbers. 
In Ermua they found only piece-work, junk 
and scrap dealing. 

They found rifling being done with a hand 
punch, barrels rifled only an inch each way 
from the apertures, and the rifling some- 
times varying at the two ends. In Ermua, 
junk dealers were using defective barrels 
condemned in the Eibar factories and sold 
as scrap. All this was going into revolvers 
and automatics for the American trade. As 
the competition grew hotter and the Amer- 
ican tariff imposts rose the skimping had 
grown apace. 


An Interesting Exhibit 


Eibar also is the seat of the Spanish 
School of Arms. The director, Sefior Julian 
Echeverria, gave the two Americans every 
aid and courtesy and was invaluably help- 
ful. There is a museum in the School of 
Arms. Prominent among the exhibits were 
two weapons that caught the eyes of Ord 
and Waite. They were two early American 
revolvers. Sefior Echeverria explained that 
an American traveler in Spain in the 70’s 
had attempted to buy ammunition in Ma- 
drid for his American revolver without 
success. His gun was far in advance of con- 
temporary Spanish models and attracted 
much attention from dealers. One sug- 
gested that the traveler leave his revolver 
and receive in exchange a Spanish pistol 
with as much ammunition as he desired. 
The Yankee traded, the dealer sent the gun 
to Eibar with an order to duplicate it. That 
was the beginning of Hibar’s imitation of 
American models. The gun which has left 
such a lasting impression on Spanish weap- 
ons is a seven-shot, .22 caliber, tip-up, 
single-action revolver, bearing the serial 
number 13,751. The second exhibit in the 
museum is another early revolver of the 
same American model, the serial number 
125,158, and carrying in addition the 
patent dates 1855-59-63. 

Though the larger factories of Eibar and 
Elgoibar do not produce the junk that 
comes from the pieceworkers and assem- 
blers, they do concentrate frankly on cheap 
imitations of American, Belgian, French 
and British guns in the order named. The 
American imitations are made for both 
North and South American trade, the 
others for South American and occasional 
Balkan and Levantine demands. 

“We specialize in imitations of Smith 
and Wesson and Colt models,” the cata- 
logue of one of the largest Eibar factories 
reads. Every model pictured in the cata- 
logue of another Hibar gunsmith is a 
copy of an American product. The awk- 
ward American names often have been 
corrupted by long use in Spain. “Smith 
and Wesson” sometimes becomes ‘“‘Smit- 
Wesson” or ‘“‘Smith-Beson”’ in catalogues 
and on gun barrels; “‘Sharpshooter’’ be- 
comes ‘‘Sharpsooter.’”” Whether the in- 
tention is to deceive or not, the barrels fre- 
quently are stamped with such a device as 
‘©3929 Smith and Wesson cartridges” in 
English, and are mistaken for the genuine 
product here at home, even by police officers 
who should know better. The imitation 
usually is an exact copy in mechanism. In 
one certain model of an American maker, 
there is one small screw made on a special 
pitch. The Spanish counterfeit reproduces 
even this eccentric screw precisely. In this 
instancetheinjured American manufacturer 
stopped the shipment in New York by in- 
junction and forced the importers to return 
the lot to Spain. The Colt trade-mark is 
not copied, but is imitated with the figure 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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1340 ‘Years’ 
Experience 


(Ge ae Adjustable Pipe Hangers 
ought to be the last word in such a 
product. Into them is built all the experi- 
ence of our 134 installation foremen. On 
the average their experience with us is IO 
years each. That’s 1340 years’ piping ex- 
perience. No wonder these hangers make 
installation work easier and the finished 
job better. We use them invariably. You 
will, too, if you try them once. Our 120- 
page catalogue tells how to choose the 
right hanger for any job. Send for your 
copy today. 

If your jobber doesn’t stock Grinnell 
Hangers, write us for the name of the 
nearest distributor. Address Grinnell 
Company, Inc., 302 W. Exchange Street, 

Providence, R. I. 


Usea | 
dozen 


and see why 
weve used 


a dozen 
million 


GRINNELL 
Adjustable 


PIPE HANGERS 


Fresh Running Water 
in Your Home 


Automatic Water Supply Systems 


from wells, cisterns, lake or river, to 
__., flow with force through your 
faucets in ample supply as 
| needed for all household use— 
like city water service. 
Inexpensive 
Comfortable and Sanitary at 
acost of a few cents per week. 
> Finely constructed, rust-proof 
4 galvanized tanks. Eight sizes 
_ for shallow or deep wells. 
; Entirely Automatic 
= Silent operation from any 
electric circuit. Shipped completely set up. Sim- 
ple and inexpensive to install. Write us today. 
Fine Line for Dealers and Agents 


Milwaukee Tank Works 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Our Pumps and Tanks in World-wide Use 


ANFORDS 


The Original 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


INK 


| ALWAYS GOOD 
“ALWAYS THE SAME 


oo 
See MT. VERNON via Electric Route 
Chair Car Service De Luxe (10 A. M. to 2 P. M.) 

LIMITED TRAINS 
The only route of unlimited time 
Regular Service Every Half Hour 9A. M.to3P. M. 
Mid-City Terminal: 12th St. & Penna. Ave. N. W. 
Heart of the Hotel District. Write for folder. 
WASHINGTON-VIRGINIA RAILWAY CO. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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What keeps a hotel ne 


HE “new” hotel, from the guest’s viewpoint, is the one that’s 

kept new. These hotels are so kept; and they are “newer,” in the 
sense of cleanliness, convenience, attractiveness, than many hotels 
built more recently. Step behind the scenes in any of them, or look 
around the room you occupy, and see if you aren’t in what is virtu- 
ally a new hotel. 

Soap and water in tremendous quantities, paint by the barrel, 
constant renewal of furnishings, the unceasing labor of hundreds of 
people—those are some of the things which keep these hotels new. 
We know of no hotels which pay more attention to cleanliness and 
maintenance than do these houses. 


But to give you Statler Service, on the other hand, we have 
organizations which are not new but which are well-seasoned, well- 
; enti | 
trained. You do get an interested and helpful service in these hotels; | 
and if something happens to go wrong you get prompt satisfaction 


S00 Av Ln 


and adjustment. 


Rates are unusually low, in comparison with those of other first-class hotels: 


Single rooms are from $3 in Cleveland, Detroit, 
and St. Louis; from $3.50 in Buffalo, and from $4 
in New York. 

Twin-bed rooms (for two) are from $5.50 in 


Cleveland, Detroit, and St. Louis; from $6.50 in 
Buffalo, and from $7 in New York. 

And remember that every room in these houses 
has its own private bath, circulating ice-water, and 
many other conveniences that are unusual—such as, 


for instance, the bed-head reading lamp, the full- 
length mirror, the morning paper that is delivered 
to your room before you wake. 

In every room, too, is posted a card on which is 
printed the price of that room, for one or for two 
people. You know exactly what the room is cost- 
ing you—and that you’re paying no more than any- 
body else would pay. We believe in the policy of 
one price, plain figures and the square deal. 


Boston’s Hotel Statler is building: 


In the Park Square district of Boston (Columbus Ave., at Arlington 
and Providence Streets) construction has begun on the new Hotel 
Statler—which will have 1300 rooms, 1300 baths, and all the com- 
forts and conveniences for which these hotels are world-famous. 


STATLER 


Buffalo~Cleveland~Detroit~St.Louis 


HOTELS 


And. Statler-Operated Hotel Pennsylvania~New Yo 


Hotel 


Pennsylvan 
New Y 
The largest hotel in 
world—with 2200 to 
2200 baths. On 7th Ave., 
to 33d Sts., directly opp: 
the Pennsylvania Statiot 
Statler-operated hotel, ' 
all the comforts and ‘ 
veniences of other Stat 
and with the same ol 
of courteous, intellis 
and helpful service by 
employees. 


Buftalo—and Niagara 


The newest Hotel Statler, 
Niagara Square, Buffalo, has 
1100 rooms, 1100 baths. 
Across the street from it is 
the new Statler Garage, a 
marvel of convenien e 
throughout—and especially 
appreciated by tourists who 
make Buffalo their head- 
quarters when visiting 
NIAGARA FALLS, but 20 
miles away. 

The old Hotel Statler in 
Buffalo is now called 


HOTEL BUFFALO: 
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But there was more to his task than the 
collection of information; there was its 
application. That application demanded 
expert special abilities and knowledge. The 
measurement of minute bullet characteris- 
tics is not done by eye or ruler, but with 
microscope and micrometer. Such instru- 
ments of precision demand a trained eye, 
trained hands and a trained head. Waite 
had only a moderate familiarity with both 
instruments, sufficient for preliminary 
work. He needed not only an expert but an 
enthusiast, for there was no prospect of any 
immediate or even proximate return on the 
labor and capital invested in the work. With 
great good fortune he found such an en- 
thusiast in John H. Fisher, a physicist 
formerly of the Bureau of Standards. 

Mr. Waite’s luck stayed with him. Up 
to now experts on firearms, whatever their 
expertness, never had been able to offer 
more than an opinion to court and jury. If 
Waite’s method was to claim the title of a 
science, as he hoped, nothing less than a fact 
would do. The fact would be visualized for 
jury, judge, counsel, anyone, in enlarged 
low-power microscopic photographs of the 
bullets. Photographing bullets so that 
twelve laymen may see the telltale mark- 
ings for themselves is no mere matter of 
buying a camera and a microscope. Micro- 
photography is both a science and an art. 
Again Mr. Waite caught the imagination of 
one who was both expert and enthusiast, 
and enlisted him. That was Philip Gravelle, 
Barnard medalist. The proper photograph- 
ing of the much-enlarged image of a bullet 
proved to be a problem of lights and shad- 
ows worthy of Gravelle’s skill, and superior 
even to the resources of his South Orange 
laboratory, with its special apparatus, 
mostly of his design, for his regular work of 
photographing the invisible not only in 
pathology, biology and botany but in in- 
dustrial materials such as metals, fabrics, 
phonograph records, plasters, razor-blade 
edges, and the like. Before he solved the 
lighting problem, Mr. Gravelle had to in- 
vent a tungsten ribbon lamp. 


Measuring Bullets’ Markings 


The absolute measurement of a bullet’s 
markings called for the blazing of other 
new trails. Mr. Waite consulted Max Poser, 
one of the greatest living experts; and Mr. 
Poser designed a compound microscope 
fitted with a screw micrometer eyepiece 
reading to thousandths of an inch, instead of 
in millimeters. The eyepiece is provided with 
a fixed scale and a movable hair line, and by 
means of a graduated drum at the side of 
the instrument the hair line can be moved 
from any one point under examination on 
the bullet to any other, and the interval 
between the two points determined to ten- 
thousandths of an inch. 

This eyepiece also is provided with an are 
of a circle which is graduated in fractions of 
a degree for measurement of the angle of 
pitch in the rifling, and like features. By a 
special device this eyepiece can be rotated 
so as to bring the movable hair line in a po- 
sition to coincide with the mark in ques- 
tion. The reading of the angle shows on the 
graduated arc, immediately giving the rate 
of pitch by reference to previously worked- 
out tables. 

A bullet’s last secrets were exposed to the 
searching gaze and feelers of these mech- 
anisms, but one possibility of error re- 
mained. In comparing the mortal bullet 
with the test bullet, as seen and measured 
under the microscope, the ocular images had 
to be carried in the mind. The lens may 
disclose as many as thirty distinctive lines 
in one groove or land of a bullet; and even 
if the two microscopes are side by side and 
the comparison is made without lapse of 
time, that careless, unscientific instrument, 
the human memory, must be employed. 

To overcome that difficulty Gravelle and 
his colleagues devised a comparison eye- 
piece of special construction that closed the 
last gap in the wall. The mortal bullet and 
the test bullet now were mounted with wax 
on separate bullet holders, instruments of 
watchlike refinement specially designed for 
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A carrier for 
' gqll the nation 


One out of seven carloads of freight shipped in this 
country moves over the New York Central Lines. 


\. This 12,000 mile railroad system, in addition to serv- 


ing thousands of communities on its own rails in the 


rich industrial territory between the Mississippi Val- 
ley and the north Atlantic ports, is a carrier of prod- 
ucts from every section of the country. 


Forty per cent of the freight carried by the system 
comes to it from other railroads. New York Central 


whole country. 


NEW YORK CEN 


service thus links the commerce of every State with 
this great market of the Northeast, where live half 
the people of the country, and where are produced 
two-thirds of the country’s manufactures. 


Because of this national character of New York Cen- 
tral service, the growth of this transportation system 
keeps pace with the growth of the country, and New 
York Central’s future is bound up with that of the 


TRAL LINES 


BOSTON & ALBANY~MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 
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Mountain trails 
that lead straight 


up into the blue & 


Glacier 
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Silhouettes against the friendly 
mountain sky. Across a vast ex- 
panse a timid Rocky Mountain 
goat like some impassive sculp- 
tured thing at the very edge of 
space. And far below the high up 
ledge where horse trails end, ad- 
miring eyes look up at other sil- 
houettes—a horse—a girl. 


NATIONAL PARK 


Open June 15 to September 15 


Bring your jaded spirits and your wearied 
nerves out to this soothing, million-acre, 
lake-dotted, mountain paradise atop the 
continent. Give your civilization short- 
ened vision achance to span vast distances 
where tiny silver ribbons are streams that 
rush to Hudson’s Bay, The Gulf and The 
Pacific. Ride horseback or hike along the 
flower bordered trails that reach out in- 
to every corner of these friendly moun- 
tains. Fish. Motor over broad highways. 
Glide in launches over lakes. Camp out, 
or live in world renowned hotels and rus- 
tic chalets. Loaf and relax luxuriously. 


The Northwest 
Via the New Oriental Limited 


Eastbound from the Pacific Northwest, 
or westbound from Chicago, you can 
travel direct to Glacier National Park 
without change and without extra fare 
either on the de luxe New Oriental Lim- 
ited, finest train to Pacific Northwest, or 
other fine Great Northern trains—for 
Glacier Park is on the main line of the 
Great Northern Railway, which traverses 
the southern boundary of the Park for 60 
miles. Arrange for Glacier Park stop off 
—an all-expense-paid tour of 1 to 7 days 
or longer—or a Glacier-Yellowstone cir- 
cuit tour. 

The brand new, all-steel New Oriental 
Limited with its bathrooms (for women 


as well as for men), barber shop, maid, 
manicure and valet service, and unsur- 
passed cuisine, runs direct between 
Chicago, Seattle, Tacoma and Portland 
via Spokane. You see high peaks from low 
passes on the Great Northern—only 60 
miles of the entire main line are above 
4,000 feet; longest cinderless mileage of 
any railroad inthe Northwest—1,100 miles 
behind giant oil-burning locomotives. 


Before or after visiting Glacier Park, 
take the free side trip to Vancouver from 
Seattle. See Victoria, Lake Chelan, Rainier 
and Crater Lake National Parks. Great 
Northern schedules facilitate steamer 
connections for Alaska and the Orient. 
Your choice of steamer or rail to or from 
California. During the Glacier Park sea- 
son the Great Northern operates special 
open top observation cars eastbound and 
westbound for long distances through the 
mountain regions. 


For free books and information, apply 
any ticket or tourist agent, any Great 
Northern Railway office, or 113 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, 214 Empire Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 516 Longacre 
Bldg., New York, N. Y., 516 
Railway Exchange, Kansas 
City, Mo., 1403 Fourth Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. A. J. Dickin- 
son, Passenger Traffic Man- «gs... America 
ager, St. Paul, Minnesota. First”? 


GREAT NORTHERN 


Route of the New Oriental Limited 


Finest Train to the Pacific Northwest—No Extra Fare 
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the precise centering and turning of one to 
three bullets, separately or in alignment, 
without touching them with the hands. 
Two compound microscopes were set side 
by side and one bullet and holder placed in 
position on the stage of each. The two 
microscopes now were connected by the 
comparison eyepiece, using a prism system, 
by which means a portion of each bullet is 
brought into focus and shown in the same 
field. Thebullet holders, turning onaminute 
gear, permit the finely gradated rotation 
of each bullet. 

If the two bullets have been fired from 
the same barrel, every groove, elevation, 
tool mark and scratch existing in each is 
brought into absolute alignment. If the 
bullets were fired from different barrels this 
superimposing of the rifling marks cannot 
possibly occur. 

This description is necessarily technical. 
Perhaps it can be expressed more simply by 
saying that the eye, looking through the 
comparison eyepiece, sees not two bullets 
but apparently one. At a point about mid- 
way in the image before the eye the lines of 
the lower half and the lines of the upper half 
do not meet line for line. The two bullets 
are rotated slowly in their holders until a 
line common to both halves of the image is 
joined. Both bullets then are turned very 
slowly in unison. If both have come from 
the same gun barrel, the next line and the 
next and the next will coincide, and so with 
every cut and scratch, hill and dale, on the 
circumference of the bullet where it takes 
the rifling impression. If the two bullets 
have issued from different gun barrels, an 
occasional line may join, but the remainder 
will break as the patterns of two sections of 
wall paper of the same design fail to fit when 
carelessly laid. 

What the eye sees the sensitive film will 
record, given proper lighting and photo- 
graphic equipment, and this marriage or 
divorce of the two bullets can be shown a 
jury in a photograph enlarged as many 
times as is desirable. 

This is the silent witness which offers no 
opinions, expert or inexpert, but is the fact 
in itself. 

Fingerprinting has not gone so far. 
There only nine points of duplication are 
considered essential to certainty. The 
points of duplication in two bullets, under 
the Waite method, will not be fewer than 
fifty, perhaps twice that, unless one of the 
bullets has mushroomed badly. 


Firearm Freaks 


But those points will not be apparent to 
the village constable. The layman will go 
astray almost inevitably until he knows 
where to look and grasps the principle of 
rifling. A discharged bullet will bear a 
greater or less number of dents and scratches 
that are purely casual. They may be 
caused by the uneven resistance of the ob- 
ject penetrated, by handling, by the forceps 
of the surgeon who removed the bullet, or 
any number of chance circumstances. Most 
of these irrelevant marks will be found on 
the head, or dome, of the bullet. Any mark 
there, with rare exceptions, will be value- 
less, for the dome, being of smaller diameter 
than the body of the bullet, does not come 
in contact with the rifling. 

It is the rifling in the gun barrel which 
transfers to the soft lead or metal jacket 
of the bullet the elaborate pattern of many 
perpendicular lines of greater or less width 
and depth left on its hard steel surfaces by 
the cutting tool. And it is these lines which 
are the primary record. In a new and com- 
mercially perfect weapon they may give the 
only record, but no more is needed. 

There are jokers in the firearm deck, nat- 
urally. That is one of the special provinces 
of Major Goddard, who knows them all. 
The chances of a freak weapon appearing in 
a murder mystery are few, but that odd 
chance might save the guilty, convict the 
innocent or lead the police into a blind 
alley. One of them is the adapter, a device 
which permits various revolver cartridges 
to be fired from certain sporting rifles and 
any army Krag or Springfield. They are 


made for a legitimate spo 
enable inexpensive ammunit 
in high-powered rifles, and t 
rifles to be fired with safety 
community; but a detecti 
attorney unfamiliar with the 
be led utterly astray in sol 
which the device had been e 
lar adapters are made for 

There is a man in Ohio who 
ness of rerifling worn barrels 
would cost the owner of ag 
dollars; for five dollars the 
reline the old. Again a legi 
is served; but the rerifled ‘bai 
leave an impression on a bullete 
ferent from that which would h 
in that particular make an¢ 
firearm. ei 

There is one model of a rifl 
America with both rim and ¢e 
pins. Employed in a killing, itr 
lessly confuse an investigator to 
idiosyncrasy was unknown. _ 

Old nine to twelve shot reyvol 
now and then. If a witness to 
case should testify to having he; 
twelve shots, the police would 
logically that an automatic had 
or that more than one person ha) 
the dead man. Bic 


ey 


Linking Gun and Bul 


| 
The pin-fire shell brought outii 
1835, the first successful metallic 
continues to be made and usedin| 
The twelve-shot revolver ment 
ploys it. But few policemen we 
nize such a shell if the solution 
hinged upon it. Bye 
Smoothbore weapons always ¢ 
bility in a murder case. Certain) 
shoulder arms are smoothbore 
rifled barrel may be reamed out. 
bore is accurate at only a short. 
the great bulk of murders are cor 
short range. A smoothbore ma) 
pression upon a bullet. The ve 
of impression would be startlin 
cant to the expert, of course. A} 
too, often is used in short-ral 
practice. They are to be boug 
easily and inexpensively, and 
only the faintest impression if fi 
rifled barrel. me, 
The police came near going ¢ 
recent murder through anothe 
freak. During the war the gi 
arsenals and the private arms: 
were unable to produce suffic 
automatics. To supply this de 
part, and to permit the inter 
revolver and automatic cartridgé 
gencies, the 1917 army mod 
and Smith and Wesson revolve) 
vised to permit the use of autom 
which have no base flange and ' 
through the ordinary revolver bi 
In this murder a .45 automatic 
bullet from a Winchester shell cat 
Half a box of these cartridges wel 
a motor car abandoned by the be 
a .45 automatic loaded with such 
found on one of the suspects. ° 
came to Mr. Waite for confirma 
identification. One glance dest 
police hypothesis. Three stanc 
models use the ammunition—é 
automatic, a Colt .45 revolver al 
and Wesson .45 revolver, thes 
1917 army pattern. All Colt gt 
left twist. The bullet had a righi 
must, therefore, have been fir 
Smith and Wesson 1917 army r¢é 
In another recent murder thes 
hidden his automatic under exce! 
criminating circumstances. 
the police, the weapon proved t¢ 
of the same caliber as the bul 
from the body. The bullets 
twist. At the trial the state conte 
in linking gun and bullets, with 
fact that the left twist is chara‘ 
Colt rifling, and that the mark: 
the firing pin on the shells of fif 
test cartridges fired from the 
(Continued on Page 
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To this hostess 
itertaining © 


A 


Deligh 


ners or informal parties 
ice the envy and admira- 
er friends. Gracious, un- 
without effort, she antict- 
guests’ every want. For 
ent hostess has at in- 
amand a corps of efficient, 
ependable servants—her 
‘Bowman electrical appliances. 


rt house, Sunday supper is a real 
' Before her, in a stunning Manning- 
‘urn, the coffee bubbles cheerfully, 
g the appetite with its inviting 
‘On her Manning-Bowman table 
me unusual dish reaches a magic 
n. While by her side the waffles 
yolden delicacy that earns the praise 


dst jaded epicure. 


AanningBowman Company has de- 
id manufactured electrical appliances 
viewpoint of the woman 
use them. They embody 
it modern elements that 
efficiency, dependability, 
and convenient use. And 
has such exquisite beauty 
finish and workmanship 
3a most graceful addition 


Manning-Bowman electric waffle 
iron. Exceptionally handsome and 


compact. 


Easy to keep bright and 


This is a bridal month! Perhaps some friend 
will soon be preparing her first meal for her 
very new husband. Your Manning-Bowman 
gift—a graceful urn percolator, perhaps—is 
certain of sincere appreciation. This one—No. 
330930—is $46.00. Other Manning-Bowman 
electric percolators are priced from $15.00 up. 


attractive. $15.00. No. 1606. 


towamy) table services 


The Manning-Bowman 
percolator, for example, is 
a most efficient and satis 
factory way of making de- 
licious coffee. In it, coffee 
never percolates too vigor- 
ously or too slowly. It comes to just the 
right strength and is served at 
once, steaming and aromatic. 
There is a safety fuse to turn off 
the electric current for you, ia 
case you forget to do it yourself. 


tric toaster. 
No. 1227. 


Beautiful designs in great variety 
wait upon your choosing: Urn 
percolators with lines of classic 
grace, as well as the conventional 


Manning-Bowman oven type elec 


Priced at $8.50. It is 
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The Manning-Bowman electric table stove 
shown here is the latest improved type. 
And only $1250! No. 1410. The urn 
percolator set 1s No 339936 Price $42.00. 


pot percolators. And all are as beauti- 
fully finished and shining as a piece of 
fine silver. 

See the percolators and other Manning: 
Bowman appliances at the better stores. 
You will find just the equipment you need: 
Electric toasters, waffle irons, table stoves, 
laundry irons, heating pads—each de- 
signed, finished and priced with the thought- 
fulness born of seventy long years of pre- 
cious experience. 


‘Alluring Luncheons” isa little suggestion 
booklet that will prove intensely interesting 
especially to the woman who entertains. 
“Bright Breakfasts” is another. We'd like you 
to have a copy of either, or both. Send for it 
today. Manning, Bowman & 


Co., Meriden. Connecticut. i Sweccie 
Trade-ma Th) Trade 


anning- 


Owilnanl 


Electric <A ppliances 
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Who is going to sé 
Splitdort radio © 
reception ? 


HILE Splitdorf’s engi- 

neering forces and vast re- 
sources have been concentrated 
upon the improvement of radio 
reception, the Splitdorf distribut- 
ing organization with more than 
half a century’s experience in 
electrical merchandising has 
been establishing ideals for its 
retail representation. 


The merchant who will qualify 
for the Splitdorf franchise is a 


broad-gauged business man who 
realizes that successful merchan- 
dising must be built upon a 
foundation of customer-satisfac- 
tion—the type of man who will 
appreciate the opportunity to 
offer his public not merely a 
radio set but radio reception, 
tadio satisfaction! 


As a buyer of radio reception, 
or as a merchant looking ahead 
to building a permanent business 
— INVESTIGATE! 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL COMPANY 


Newark, 


New Jersey 


Subsidiary of Splitdorf-Bethlehem Electrical Company 


SPLITDORF 


TRADE 


MARK 
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applicant, frees or convicts a prisoner, is no 
concern of his. 

Murders will continue to go unsolved 
even if the Waite method comes to be ac- 
cepted as universally as fingerprinting, for 
the greatest variable of all, the human ele- 
ment, enters into every murder case. The 
number of crimes in the United States that 
go unsolved officially for such reasons is 
considerable. 

The second half of Mr. Waite’s journey 
lies yet ahead. It will not be done until he 
has convinced police, courts and public of 
the utility and accuracy of his method. 
Judged by the past, that journey may not 
be short. The infallibility of fingerprint 
evidence is unchallenged today; but. In- 
spector—now Deputy Commissioner— 
Joseph A. Faurot, of the New York City 
Police Department, did not establish it in 
the United States in a day or a year. 

Commissioner Faurot has followed Mr. 
Waite’s adventures into bullet identifica- 
tion step by step with friendly interest and 
occasional skepticism. On the night of 
April 28, 1925, he saw the complete opera- 
tion demonstrated for the first time. 


nued from Page 166) 

the firing-pin marks on two 
ear the body. Such a linking 
rously inconclusive. 

ing of barrels, such as the re- 
he original with a cheaper 

barrel in an American frame 
apulous pawnbroker, though 
asible, offers no difficulties to 
thod, for the identification is 
barrel, not the frame. These 
yntingencies, all familiar to 
iis associates, by their very 
(ly would offer a particularly 
she expert. 

war every enlisted man and 
the major armies was finger- 
ng enormously to the world’s 
cords and making the identi- 
»dead much more certain than 
ars. Had the identification of 
he effects of firearms at close 
similarly understood, other 
ht have been averted. 

_ sentences were inflicted by 
irts-martial on members of the 
2610 officers and men of the 
3 were sentenced to death by 
vernment during the war, and 

were shot by firing squads. 
f others were given drastic but 
unishment. One of the princi- 
‘major, offenses charged before 
rts was malingering by self- 
nds. The question of whether 
been wounded in line of duty, 
aly by his own weapons to 
er duty, usually would be an 
ne to an expert in firearms and 
fication; but military courts 
largely by the circumstantial. 
es have not been made public 
ch, Belgian, Italian, German, 
d Russian Armies; but the 
uch military court sentences, 
egedly self-inflicted wounds, is 
ve been high in all. 


Fingerprints Card Indexed 


“‘Waite has discovered a science and in- 
vented a method of applying it, in my 
opinion, as infallible, as practicable, as 
revolutionary and as valuable in crimi- 
nology as fingerprinting itself,’’ the com- 
missioner said. 

Today the average time required to iden- 
tify a criminal from among many more than 
a million fingerprint records at police head- 
quarters in New York is less than five 
minutes. Mr. Waite recently made a test 
of his own at Albany. A fugitive embezzler 
had been returned from Buenos Aires. With 
him the Argentine police sent his finger- 
print card. The card contained no identifi- 
cation beyond the impressions and the 
Spanish words for the five fingers. Hand- 
ing the card to a girl clerk in the office of 
the superintendent of prisons, Mr. Waite 
asked for the man’s record and looked at 
his watch. The girl glanced at the impres- 
sions under a reading glass, walked to a 
wall lined with rows of card-indexed files, 
pulled out one box without hesitation, and 
in four and one-half minutes from the time 
she had received the card she returned with 
the embezzler’s name and record. 

Yet the first conviction on fingerprint 
evidence in an American court occurred 
fewer than fifteen years ago, and finger- 
printing as legal evidence in America dates 
from this trial. A loft in downtown New 


ing a New Science 


aalf of Mr. Waite’s journey is 
in, with the remote exceptions 
ay with certainty the make and 
istol or revolver from which a © 
‘was fired. Given both bullet 
‘or pistol, he can say with ab- 
nty whether the bullet did or 
2 from that particular weapon. 
fot wish to know the details of 
> the identity of the suspects. 
wer one of two questions only: 
‘of small arm fired this bullet? 
llet come from that gun? He 
these queries as accurately and 
mately as an adding machine 
umn of figures. Whether the 
‘s or destroys the case of the 


York had been entered and robbed. The 
burglar had removed a pane of glass, leav- 
ing a fingerprinted smudge on the glass. 
Faurot detected the smudge, arrested a 
professional loft burglar and found the print 
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CHART OF “MASTER” IRONS 


eo ~ MODEL 3MID MASHIE ~ 


-""" MODEL 4 
MASHIE IRON 


“MODELS ~ 
MASHIE 


_” MODEL6 * 
_-” MASHIE NIBLICK *. 


~~ MODEL7 \ 
$ PITCHER x 


“  MODELO + 
i] NIBLICK 


WHICH OF THESE SHALL WE SEND YOU? 


1—General Catalog. 2—Rule and Score Book. 
3—‘‘Golf, the Game of Games,” (an introduction to 
golf). 4—"Stepping Stones to a Golf Course,” 
(helpful suggestions for laying out a new course). 
5—‘“Municipal Golf Courses,” (a new booklet that 
will be mailed free to anyone interested in public golf). 


. sistent golf. 
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» BLUE 
\ MACGREGOR 


ean an 7 ry 


MACGREGOR ‘Woe el) 7 
MASTER : 


Both of these balls are 
balanced by a process and 
construction that positively 
assures a true line of flight 
and deadly accuracy on the 
greens. The meridian marked 
Master was one of the two original 
balanced balls. .Either of these 
balls will stand plenty of pound- 
ing—and will thrill you by the 
distance they deliver. 


CONSISTENCY 


Yo" play consistently ~ 
geta matched complete 
set of MASTER IRONS 


OLFERS today are buying 
their three Wood Clubs. all 


at one time, matched in com- 
plete sets. This is a good thing—but 
there is fully as much reason for tt in 
your Irons. 


Master Irons were developed to offer the 
opportunity of a complete set of Irons, 
matched one with the other through each 
detail of construction—a club, that fits you, 
for any type of shot you ever have to play. 


In a fitted set of these Master Irons, 
there is a harmony between one club and 
another that has a reaction in more con- 
If one club fits you—they all 
And you have a loft for every require- 
See chart to the left. 


do. 
ment or distance. 


Your Pro or Dealer can show you Master 
Irons equipped with either our own selected 
Hickory, or Bristol Steel shaft; and which- 
ever you prefer, these Irons will have that 
perfect harmony of balance and “feel,” 
which is the secret of making successful 
shots in succession. 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio 


Established 1829 


MACGREGORS 
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“Well, sir, it was wonderful rootbeer 
and they made it themselves 
from Hires Household Extract” 


Brown was enthusiastic—‘I wish you could have 


tasted it. 


Never thought rootbeer could be so good. 


It had a wonderful flavor and a zip to it that made 


you want more and then some. 


We're going to 


make some and you're going to get the surprise of 


your life when you try a glass. 


Believe me, you have 


something to look forward to.” 


Make delicious rootbeer yourself 


In your own home, with a package 
of Hires Household Extract, you can 
make the most delicious and health- 
ful drink. No trick at all to do it. 
No fuss—no muss. It is so easy to 
mix, sO inexpensive and convenient, 
that thousands of homes are never 
without it. For every occasion it is 


the ideal drink. 


Costs less than a cent a glass 


Just think—with one 25c package 
of Hires Household Extract you can 
make 80 glasses of this sparkling 
and health-giving drink with its 
unforgetable flavor of roots, herbs 
and berries. There never was a 


finer drink for children. For root- 
beer made from Hires Household 
Extract is a pure drink—does not 
contain chemicals. It has the natural 
plant juices with vitamins and 
healthful qualities. How much 
better than artificially colored and 
flavored drinks. 


Get a package of Hires Household 
Extract today and make this wonder- 
ful rootbeer. Then you'll be ready 
for the hot, thirsty days when every- 
body clamors for a cool, refreshing 
drink. If you like ginger ale too, 
you can buy Hires Household Ex- 
tract for making ginger ale at home. 
It is wholesome and delicious. A 
25c package makes 80 glasses. 


HOUSEHOLD EXTRACTS 


Jor making 


Most every dealer sells Hires 
Household Extracts for making 
rootbeer and ginger ale at 
home. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, just send 25¢ (35¢ 
outside of U. S. A.) with this 
coupon and we will send 
a package direct, post-paid. 


ROOTBEER 


GINGER ALE at home 


: Tue Cuartes E. Hires Company 
: 208 South 24th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed find 
: rootbeer extract at 25c* and 


c, for which please send me packages of : 


packages of ginger ale extract at 25¢.* : 


For $2.80 ($4 outside of iron 
U.S. A.) we will send you a 


carton of one dozen packages. 
Canadian address, 47 Davies Street, 
Toronto, Canada. 


Address. 


*35c a package in Canada 
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of one of the man’s fingers corresponded 
to the smudge. It was strictly a finger- 
print ease; there was no corroboration. 
The suspect’s friends, confident of beating 
such evidence, raised a pot of $3000 and 
hired an astute lawyer to defend him. 

Moreover the man had an apparently 
perfect alibi. The night of the robbery he 
had attended the Hippodrome with his wife 
and two other couples. Returning home at 
midnight, he and his wife had gone to bed. 
When she wakened in the morning she 
found him beside her. 

When the district attorney learned that 
the defense would offer five witnesses in 
support of the alibi, he congratulated him- 
self. The more witnesses to an alibi, the 
greater the chance of contradictory testi- 
mony; but all five agreed exactly and were 
unshaken in cross-examination because 
they were telling the truth. 

In the midst of the trial, the officiating 
judge ordered Faurot out of the court room 
under the guard of a bailiff. The inspector 
went in some perturbation. In his absence 
the court selected fifteen persons from 
among the spectators and ordered a print 
made of the right index finger of each on a 
pane of glass. The court then directed that 
the fingerprint of one of the fifteen be made 
onasecond pane. Faurot then was recalled 
the test explained to him, and he was asked 
if he could identify the one spectator of the 
fifteen whose fingerprint appeared upon 
the second pane. Faurot pointed to the 
right man after six minutes. 


The Study of Prints 


The prisoner and his counsel conferred 
briefly, and counsel entered a plea of guilty, 
which was accepted by the court. The 
prisoner later confided to Faurot that he 
had set the stage of his alibi with great care, 
had risen at four in the morning without 
waking his wife, accomplished the robbery 
and returned to bed, again without rousing 
his wife, by half past five. 

A year earlier Faurot had won a case on 
fingerprint evidence, but not officially. A 
thief christened The Midnight Burglar by 
police reporters, had been running wild in 
the Upper Fifth Avenue district. Head- 
quarters had 200 men in plain clothes flag- 
ging the district without success. In a 
house in East Ninety-first Street, the bur- 
glar tossed aside a soup ladle that did not 
strike his fancy. On the discarded ladle he 
left a fingerprint by way of a calling card. 
Faurot took the print and bided his time. 
Weeks later a night loiterer was picked up on 
the Avenue. The print of one of his fingers 
tallied with that recovered from the soup 
ladle, and he was charged with the burglary. 
The prisoner hired counsel and prepared to 
fight. Faurot was eager to get his system 
before a jury, but as the case was called the 
burglar changed his plea to guilty. 

Faurot’s earliest identification by fin- 
gerprint evidence was a spectacular one. 


DRAWN DY PAUL REILLY 


The Right Number 


A series of burglaries in Harl 
of 1908 ended abruptly in e 
May twenty-sixth a family 
a month’s absence, found th 
long dead hanging from the 
library of their home. A 
tools lay on the floor. In le 
through the skylight the n 
and hanged himself more t 
earlier. The face was unre 
there was no other apparen 
but Faurot checked the fi 
those of a criminal of recor 
tification was confirmed 
family. 

A theatrical press agent 
Faurot in the early days of 
The press agent was exvia 
change act, the actors twins 
able similarity that even t 
measurements coincided alm 


How To Tell Twit ! 


The press agent, seven 
stranger looked in on F 
quarters one morning. The st 
was one of the twins, was ir 
Faurot as a booking agent. 

“Well, Joe, how goes the 
ing?’’ the press agent greeted hin 
you recognize this gentleman, do 
if you saw him again?” _ 

“Let’s see his fingers,” thei 
He studied the man’s finger 
ment and answered with so 

“We were down this w: 
we'd just say hello,” the press 
and the visitors left. 

During the afternoon the p 
the reporters and apparent 
stranger dropped in again. 

“Well, do you recognize ou 
press agent asked. 

“Tdon’t know,” Faurot ans} 
have a look at his fingers.” 

Again the inspector studied od 
tips. 

“No,” he said shortly, “ 
man who was with you this r 

The smile faded from the 
agent. There would be no | 
Fingerprint Expert headlines 
row’s papers, but with the 
of his craft he visualized anoth 
Only Fingerprint Expert Ca 
Twins Apart. The other twin 
from the corridor, both were] 
and fingerprinted and the sto 
papers the next day with pi 
faces that must have baffled 
but with fingerprints fiv 
removed. Today no pro 
thief, burglar or yeggman th 
without gloves on both han 
sometimes be surprised unarmed, 
ungloved. Tomorrow he may b 
of his trigger finger as of the o 


Editor’s Note—This is the second « 
by Mr. Stout. 
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it a word to conjure with— 
4-I-N-L-E-S-S! 


Use will not mar it 

Disuse will not tarnish it 
_Lemons will not stain it 
._ Heat will not discolor it 


ayou buy silver or silver plated ware, 
jare almost invariably asked ‘‘ Would 
not rather have the STAINLESS 
i: knives?’’ Ostensibly the three blades 
ilike—but only the beautiful, highly 
jaed STAINLESS blade will hold a 
! edge and will never stain or tarnish. 
our kitchen you will probably find 
new looking fruit knives, and paring 
12s and, maybe, some butcher knives— 
ido, and you will look closely, you are 
fesure to find the word STAINLESS 
I'd in the blades. And they always 
Pad 
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Stainless/| 


look and are so much better and cleaner 
than scoured knives. 


Cutlery was really the first use for 
STAINLESS. The manufacturers realized 
the desirability of modern, comely table, 
kitchen, and pocket cutlery that would 
not tarnish or corrode, so they began using 
STAINLESS, and now you can buy 
STAINLESS Cutlery at almost any store. 


As time goes by, we ask you to look for 
and to purchase with confidence other 
STAINLESS household utensils, furnish- 
ings, equipment, and hardware; such as 
cooking utensils, table tops, electrical ma- 
chinery, ranges, stoves, electrical 
appliances, hinges, door hardware, lighting 
fixtures, bathroom fixtures, etc. When you 
see the STAINLESS trade mark, you can 
be sure of quality and of service. 


You will be very much interested in our booklet 
“STAINLESS In The Home’’—write us for a free copy. 


TRADE MARK 


SS 


AMERICAN STAINLESS STEEL COMPANY 


Commonwealth Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


AINL 


STEEL 
EIRON 
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Some of the 
Endless 
Possibilities of 


STAINLESS 


Abattoir Equipment 
Acid Resisting Products 
Agricultural Implements 
Airplanes 

Automobile Parts 

Alkali Resisting Products 
Bakery Equipment 
Bank Fixtures 

Barber Equipment 
Bicycles and Parts 

Bolts 

Bottling Apparatus 
Building Supplies and Hardware 
Butcher Equipment 
Cafeteria Equipment 
Calculating Machines 
Carburetors 

Cash Registers 

Castings 

Chemical Apparatus 
Clock Parts 

Cold Storage Equipment 
Computing Machines 
Cooking Utensils 
Crucible Tongs 

Cutlery and Edge Goods 
Dairy Apparatus 

Dental Instruments 
Dies 

Drawing Instruments 
Dryers 

Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing Machy. 
Electrical Appliances 
Electrical Equipment 
Electrical Machinery 
Elevators 

Engines 

Evaporators 

Filling Station Equipment 
Filters 

Fire Apparatus 

Fishing Tackle, 

Fixtures 

Forgings 

Foundry Equipment 
Furniture 

Golf Club Heads 
Hardware 

Heaters 

Hinges 

Hospital Equipment 
Hotel Equipment 
Household Equipment 
Kitchen Equipment 
Knives 

Laboratory Equipment 
Laundry Equipment 
Lighting Fixtures 
Locomotives 

Machine Parts 

Marine Supplies 
Measuring Instruments 
Meters 

Mill Equipment 

Mining Equipment 
Motion Picture Equipment 
Motorcycles and Parts 
Musical Instruments 
Needles 

Office Equipment 
Optical Equipment 
Paper and Pulp Machinery 
Pencils and Pens, and Points 
Percolators 

Phonograph Parts 

Piano Parts 

Pipe and Fittings 
Plumbing Equipment 
Pressing Machines 
Printers’ Equipment 
Pumps 

Radiator Shells 

Radio 

Railroad Equipment 
Ranges 

Razors 

Refléctors 

Refinery Equipment 
Refrigeration Equipment 
Restaurant Equipment 
Rods 

Roller Bearings 

Roller Skates 


«* Saddlery Hardware 


Saws 

Scales and Balances 
Scientific Instruments 
Scissors 

Screws 

Separators 

Sewing Machine Parts 
Shovels 

Shower Baths 

Skates 

Soap Manufacturing Machinery 
Soda Fountain Equipment 
Spatulas 

Speedometers 

Sporting and Athletic Goods 
Steamship Fittings 

Stoves and Furnaces 

Street Lamps 

Stills 

Submarines 

Surgical Instruments 

Tanks 

Telephone Equipment 
Textile Equipment 

Toasters 

Tools 

Toys and Games 

Turbines 

Typewriters and Equipment 
Valves and Fittings 

Varnish Kettles 

Vats 

Ventilating Systems 
Washers 

Washing Machines and Parts 
Water Meters 

Weighing Machine Parts 
X-ray Apparatus 


ae eee 


It’s as easy to travel 
with a Hartmann as with hand luggage 


Today men who formerly wouldn’t 
think of burdening themselves with 
a trunk on a short trip, take a Hart- 
mann Wardrobe with them when 
they travel. 


And the apparel from a Hartmann 
Wardrobe Trunk is always fresh and 
unwrinkled—just as it came from 
the hands of the valet. 


For two generations we’ve been 
building Hartmann trunks—always 
embodying in our product all the 
conveniences and advantages you 
would naturally expect froma maker 
who has been in the business forty- 
eight years. 


ee 
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HARIMANN 


TRUNKS 


Every kind oftrunk imaginable inthe 
Hartmann offering—every size and 
style and finish. The HartmannTaxi- 
steamer model is just what the name 
implies—it’s almost hand baggage in 
its convenience—yet a perfect ward- 
robe trunk. 


Travel with a Hartmann—no matter 
how short your trip. It’s assurance 
that you'll look your best. 


Sold on the policy of unusual qual- 
ity at usual prices. 


Look up the Hartmann dealer. 
He’s the kia of merchant you want 
to patronize. 


HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 


Licensed Canadian Manufacturers 


M. Langmuir Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Toronto J. B. Brooks & Co., Ltd., Great Charles St., Birmingham, Ens. 


Licensed Distributors for Great Britain 


SR aks tak EB HAR TM ANN Roe ~< I'S 


OVER HALF A MILLION IN USE 
QUALITY TELLS 


| 
© 1925, by Hertms 
HE TRUNK Y°ORR 
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! > RICH } MANS INSURANCE 


(Continued from Page 14) 


_ I can show you several tow- 
very prominent in the sky line 
a that are now wearing mort- 
2 of inheritance taxation. The 
Building was mortgaged for 
) help raise the $8,000,000 in- 
on that estate. It just simply 
ye natural to the sort of man 
ags and builds up a big fortune 
of going concerns to have idle 
ind. He not only uses all his 
jut as the years of success roll 
up an enormous credit as well. 
as his credit is no more, and 
. was one of the foundations 
. With his credit, under pres- 
8, often goes quite a large part 
» Our economic structure is 
individualistic in spite of big 


‘ernment is seldom very gentle 
r of collecting what is coming 
tite a number of states try, to 
3 up a little by granting certain 
ir prompt payment of inheri- 
| The details of all this would be 
‘but speaking in generalities, I 
it many an estate has saved 
‘and 20 per cent of the total 
ixes by having insurance money 
prompt payment. Idon’tmean 
jcounts run that high; but add- 
lounts received to the penalties 
‘at would have been inevitable, 
ving was considerable.” 


1g Valuable Executives 


ivings of that proportion, how- 
very small items compared to 
ed by preserving the property 
| sales. I have here the court 
an interesting case that points 
although the man wasn’t very 
his day and time count fortunes. 
ye out the man’s name and just 
figures, but I assure you that 
hem is correct. He was a resi- 
alo, New York, doing business 
vith the greater part of his prop- 
isconsin and West Virginia. The 
< appraiser in New York ap- 
net estate, after his death, at 
»_ Inheritance taxes were then 
is 3 follows: 


Die « 0. 8 ¢ @¢© s «© 


6,638.84 
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$4,662.16 
5,021.25 
470.00 
997.77 


$11,151.18 


‘es and disbursements aes 
‘nd appraisers’ fees 


yas no such sum available, since 
‘SS Was a going concern; more- 
ath of the owner had hurt its 
‘first securities were sold in haste 
ee of $2,213 under their reason- 
I am still quoting from the 
hat wasn’t enough, of course, so 
iness had to be disposed of. 
e the record in saying that the 
ted in a loss of $79,713.18— 
say, the business brought that 
‘than its reasonable value. Add 
res and you get a total shrinkage 
21.69 in an estate appraised at 
(1. Such happenings as this are 
asual as you might think.” 
the inheritance tax is the reason 
urance policies,” I commented. 
ae principal reason, but not the 
’ the insurance man said. ‘‘There 
sl others; however, they are more 
ious. Very often nowadays when 
rectors of a corporation put 
valuable executive under con- 
ke out life insurance for the 
mtract. They are especially 
this if he has some particular 


job under way, such as a merger or a diffi- 
cult engineering feat. It doesn’t require a 
mathematical genius to figure out just 
about what their loss would be if the 
executive in question should happen to die 
when the job was about two-thirds com- 
pleted. They take out insurance to cover 
that possible loss. 

“Then there is the situation which arises 
when one member of a partnership dies. 
Usually the other partner wants to buy the 
whole business at once and avoid legal 
entanglements. In order to make it pos- 
sible to protect the business, each partner 
becomes insured and they have an agree- 
ment that the insurance money will be used 
to buy the interest of the heirs. This also 
operates to protect the families of the two 
partners, because then they will get cash 
instead of an interest in a business that 
they may not understand. 

“These three considerations cover quite 
a number of the larger insurance policies; 
in fact, I guess, 90 per cent of them. Some- 
times, however, a man is so devoted to his 
business that he will take out a very large 
policy in order to protect it against the 
losses incident to his death even when he 
has already provided for his family. Many 
business men feel just about the same kind 
of affection for their firms that they have 
for their families. They know that time 
must elapse before other executives can 
adequately fill their shoes, even granting 
that they have equal ability, so they pro- 
vide against an interim of uncertainty until 
the new man proves himself. In doing this 
their main objective is to perpetuate the 
business to which they have usually given 
their lives.” 

“How many policies: of $1,000,000 or 
more are now in force in this country?” 
I asked. 

“T don’t know,” ie answered. “Such 
information isn’t generally given out. 
Whatever the number is, it won’t stand 
very long. Big policies are being written 
pretty regularly now. About the only pub- 
lic figures on this subject relate to policies 
that have already been paid. The names 
and amounts in these cases are published 
annually. For instance, in 1921’’—he was 
reading from a little leather-bound book- 
let—‘‘there was one policy of $1,500,000 
paid; six of $500,000; five close to $400, - 
000; five close to $300,000; about fifty in 
the vicinity of $100,000, but not less; and 
about 150 policies of $50,000 on up to 
$100,000. 

“ John Wanamaker heads the 1922 list. 
I see they paid a $3,000,000 policy on his 
life. Next. comes Henry P. Davison, with 
$2,000,000. He was a partner In thexdile. 

Morgan firm. There is one policy listed 
here of $1,700,000; another for $1,000,000; 
three just under $1,000,000; three close to 
$500,000; and several pages of $100,000 
policies. By the way, the latter figure is 
becoming a favorite amount.” 


Splitting Up Big Policies 


“In the 1923 list we begin with Arthur 
Letts, of Los Angeles, who had a policy for 
$1,795,000. Then there are four close to 
$1,000,000; three close to $750,000; four 
close to $500,000; about 100 for $100,000 
and several pages of those having smaller 
amounts, but above $50,000. 

“TI gee a notation here, in connection 
with the Arthur Letts insurance, that it 
was divided among thirty-two companies. 
I don’t know whether that interests you or 
not, but it certainly interests us fellows 
who go out and write these big policies. 
Some of the companies aren’t very en- 
thusiastic about them and every company 
has a fixed limit for the amount of insur- 
ance it will carry on any one man. The top 
limit is $350,000 and only one company 
goes that high; quite a number of com- 
panies won’t go over $50,000. Nor is this 
dictated entirely by the size of the com- 
pany; it’s a matter of business policy. 
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On your new Car 


a Rim-Wind Rim-Set 
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THE “BROADWAY” 
Rim-Wind — Rim-Set 


$1250 


With Radium Dial $2.00 extra 


Quickly installed for steady service 


if takes only a few minutes to install the new 12- 
day Phinney-Walker on your car. Every Phinney- 
Walker dealer now hasa special appliance for making 
installations quickly and neatly. 


The Phinney-Walker is a clock specially designed for 


automobile use. 


1. It is the only automobile clock guaran- 
teed to run 12 days on a winding. It 
eliminates the nuisance of daily winding. 


. It can be easily regulated without re- 
moving from the instrument board. 


3. It is wound and set by turning the rim. 
. It is accurate—and strong. 


5. It is beautifully made in every detail 
and finished in polished nickel. 


. It is the production of “ 
fine automobile clocks”. 


specialists in 


Phinney-Walker clocks are standard equipment on 
many of America’s finest cars. If there is none on 
your car, call on your dealer today. They may be 
obtained in various models from $8.50 to $15.00. 


PHINNEY-WALKER COMPANY 
New York City 


250 West 57th Street 


PH I N age Pom. coca 
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Seat shown is No. 142 


See your bathroom 
through guests’ eyes 


ID you ever look at your bathroom—particu- 

larly the toilet seat—through your guests’ 
eyes? Familiarity often blinds us to uninviting 
details, but if the toilet seat is old and worn, your 
guests will quickly notice it, just as you would in 
someone else’s home. You owe it to yourself to 
remedy this condition if it exists. 


Thousands now have nicer bathrooms 


THOUSANDS of people who have always wanted 
nicer bathrooms now can easily have them, not 
by making the bathroom all over, but simply by 
installing a new Church, all-white toilet seat. 


The difference a spotlessly white toilet seat makes 
in the looks of the whole bathroom is certainly 
a pleasant surprise. Some people say: ‘‘Looks 
hundred percent better;’’ some, ‘‘Looks dozen 
times better;’’ and others, ‘‘Now we are proud to 
have guests go into our bathroom.”’ 


Church Seats fit any bowl. 
installed in a few minutes 


CHURCH Seats fit any bowl 
and can be installed easily ina 
few minutes; so easily that 
you can install one yourself, 
although any plumber will be 
glad to install it for you at 
small cost. If you move to an- 
other house or another apart- 
ment, the seat is easily taken 
with you. 


SEND FOR interestin 


most popular models of Church Seats. 


The handsome white sur- 
face of Church Seats is a 
smooth, ivory-like sheathing, 
which won’t wear off as paint 
isapt todo, andit won’tcrack, 
split, discolor, absorb moisture 
or retain odors. It is as easy 
to clean as porcelain and is 
perfectly sanitary. It is above 
the criticism of any guest. 


sample of sani-white sheathing and circular describing 


Cut the coupon now and send it today. 


Cc. F. CHURCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. F5, Holyoke, Mass. 
Established 1898 


sanixwhite 


Church ¢, = 


Look for this name on underside of seat. 


Mail this coupon today. 


C. F. CHURCH MFG. CO., Dept. F5, Holyoke, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send sample of Sani-white Sheathing and descriptive circular to: 
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When I am ready to write $1,000,000 on 
one man I have to go out and scurry around 
trying to place it. Of course I always find 
takers, but the point I am making is that 
insurance in big figures has to be divided. 

“The life-insurance business is only 
seventy-five years old and these big policies 
are quite recent developments. The atti- 
tude toward them used to be almost 
panicky, but since they are becoming more 
numerous the companies are not quite so 
uneasy. Insurance, you see, is based en- 
tirely upon percentages. If you can get 
1000 big policies you are all right, because 
percentage has a chance to work; but if 
you have only one it’s a gamble. I can 
explain that to you more clearly in terms 
of fire insurance. Suppose, for instance, 
that your company wanted to write about 
$2,000,000 of business and an agent came in 
with an offer for that much on the Equita- 
ble Building on Broadway. You’d have 
your business all in one lump. If every- 
thing went all right it would be very nice, 
but if that one building caught fire you 
might be ruined. Insurance as a business 
can’t be conducted in any such manner. 
The fire-insurance companies have maps of 
every city in which they do business in 
order to keep from grouping their risks. 
I don’t know of any insurance company 
that would take every building in a city 
block. They spread it out and get the bene- 
fit of percentage. The same principles 
apply to life insurance. We want lots of 
business, but not too much from any one 
person. be 

“The rates on a big policy are not a cent 
lower than those for a small policy. The 
actuaries fix the rates—a certain age, cer- 
tain conditions, and the rate per thousand 
follows. After that it doesn’t make any 
difference whether the man takes $1000 or 
$1,000,000; the rate remains the same. 
But if each of 1000 men takes a policy for 
$1000 in the form of group insurance the 
rates are lower. The reason for that is the 
better percentage which the company en- 
joys under group insurance. You see, you 
simply can’t make insurance wholesale on 
one man. As long as he remains one man 
he’s a retail proposition. I am reminded in 
this connection of the old argument that 
used to be waged hot and heavy about 
cheaper railroad rates for men who traveled 
all the time. These traveling men insisted 
that they were wholesale customers, while 
the railroads argued that they were neces- 
sarily retail, since no one of them ever con- 
stituted a trainload or even a carload. 
Well, it’s the same with insurance.” 


Special Prejudices 


“We rig up different kinds of arrange- 
ments to handle these policies. For in- 
stance, I know of two companies that have 
almost identical ideas on the subject of 
medical examination, so they are willing to 
accept each other’s risks. Both of these 
companies have a $50,000 limit on any one 
policy, but each agrees that the other may 
bind it up to its limit. Thus either com- 
pany can write $100,000, knowing at the 
time that the other will reinsure half. No 
negotiations are necessary, this being the 
settled policy of both companies. There is 
another company, however, that will not 
undertake reinsurance at all. This com- 
pany will write $200,000 on one man, but 
will not enter into any agreements to ob- 
tain more from other companies, nor will it 
assist other companies by reinsuring their 
excess. 

“As a rule, when an agent gets one of 
these big policies he knows right off the bat 
where he can place a considerable portion 
of it, and then he consults other agents 
about the rest. All sorts of questions arise. 
One company will be very skittish about 
the slightest heart trouble; another centers 
its anxiety on the lungs; each has its 
favorite alarm. The result is that you take 


. your applicant’s case under advisement, 


knowing the different companies, and dis- 
tribute his insurance around to conform 
to their pet theories. I’m not poking fun 
at them, but it is a fact that they don’t 


all agree; nearly everyone, I 
that. 
“Tt’s amusing sometimes y 
comes in with a $500,000 co 
tribute and grabs a wire to 
friend Tom or Jerry or whoey 
to be. ‘Tom,’ he’ll say, ‘how’ 
have about $100,000 of this?’ 
over and says, ‘I’m out, Bill. ] 
Look here at the heart report. 
grabs it. Next time Jerry willy 
along a big one to Bill and can’tk 
kidney or some other item of 
Bill’s company doesn’t like, so T 
“Insurance as a science is me 
strides in this country, part! 
many of our people have p 
helps the actuaries to work out ¢ 
There is more insurance in 
country than in all the othe 
together. The general tendeney 
down. Naturally, the more pe 
are insured, the better the } 
work. At one time there use 
sorts of clauses to protect the 
For instance, if you traveled be 
tain line—usually marking off y, 
territory—your policy automat 
celed itself. If you traveled on; 
tain other things happened. 5) 
also used to worry about getting 
risks in a very small area, but 
any more. The general conditio 
hygiene and-‘health in this cov 
much better than it used to be 
ago that concentration of risks 
area doesn’t cause worry any m 


More Deadly Than Cy 


“When that terrible cyclo 
Illinois, Indiana and other states 
some of the big companies hac 
policyholders in the stricken ter 
they sent nurses and doctors. 
pany sent agents and cash by a¢ 
they could pay claims very pro 
thus help as much as possible. | 
tury ago such an event might h 
ened some of the companies 0 
territory, but not now. They’ 
centage working on their side. | 
doesn’t get killed, you know; | 
matter of fact, cyclones and ei; 
cause life-insurance companies } 
trouble. Stomachs are far mi 
than storms. I’m not an} 
insurance man, but they tell m 
about as many accidents happelj 
in their own homes as anywhere! 
world. A man puttering arou 
hammer or papering the attic ia 
risk compared with a passengeli 
sixty miles an hour on a limited 

“If everybody who now carr! 
life-insurance policy increaseditt 
the companies would be in pri 
same situation as before so far 
concerned. I look to see the 
policies move steadily upwar¢ 
meantime, however, the compan 
keep their percentages straigh 
suring. A company with 1000 0 
$100,000 each has nothing to r 
but if it held one lone policy for 
that wouldn’t be very good bus 

“‘T do not observe much of a te 
big policies to go skyrocketing iW 
precedented figures—$1,000,00 
rather exciting to any agent and 
some time to come in my opi} 
$100,000 policies are becoming ? 
mon. What the country needs is! 
$10,000 and $15,000 policies | 
business men with small goin{¢ 
that they think they are going ti 
to their sons some day. 

“But we started talking abo f 
ance taxes, didn’t we? Well, th ; 
me of a clever stroke of busin§ 
state of Florida. They have 
tional amendment now that b 
heritance tax. Not all the rich 
go down there in the wintertim 
ing for sunshine. Some of 
nice, comfortable, legal domici 
taxgatherer isn’t quite so am 
other states,” ' 
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i never know until you 


one of these new suits 
nade by Spalding! 


Cs 


ainful feeling that your suit is not all it 
ould be! 


gone forever! For Spalding has made new 
Suits so professional, so clean-cut, so trim 
Jortable that you feel like an Olympic 
the minute you put one on! 


its won’t teach you to swim, but they 
nly make you fee/ like swimming. There 
any sagging, any binding, any chafing 


bw well can you look ina 


EVENING 


Go to one of the Spalding Stores (in larger cities) 
or to one of the many other stores which sell 
Spalding swimming attire. Examine these suits care- 
fully. Stretch the fabric to twice its normal width, 
and see how it springs instantly back into shape. 
Note how the suits are cut. Look at the bow-shaped 
seam across the hips of women’s suits—the seam 
responsible for the new slenderizing effect. Pick your 
favorite among the colors. 


Then ask yourself whether you are willing to go 
through another season without one of these sutts— 
at prices so reasonable! 


N. B.—The time to get one of these suits for the 
Fourth is now! 


Spalding offers these notable features—A special worsted 
yarn of remarkable life and gloss . . . Elastic spring-needle stitch 
produced by Spalding machines—assuring continued snugness 
with greatest flexibility ... Unusually large armholes . . . Inde- 
structible rubber button ... Non-rip buttonhole . . . Re-enforced 
crotch, wonderfully durable and truly comfortable in design . . . 
New slenderizing bow-shaped seam across the hips of women’s 
suits... Fabric which absorbs very little water, and dries quickly. 


swimming suit? 


MAIL COUPON! These books will 


help you become a better swimmer 


A. G. Spatpinc & Bros., 
105 Nassau Street, New York City 


This is my order for the following: 


“The Science of Swimming,” by Frank J. Sullivan, oO 
Swimming Instructor, Princeton University, 25 cents. 


“Swimming for Women,” by L. de B. Handley, 
Coach of New York Women’s Swimming Association, QO 
25 cents. 

(Please check your selection in the squares, 
and enclose 25 cents in stamps for each book 


ordered.) 
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Secretary 
Herbert Hoover Says: 


“There is no reason why conscientious 
grade-marking of lumber should not bt as 
successful as the grade-marking of other 
products manufactured on the basis of dif- 
ferent qualities. The grade-marking of 
lumber seems to be particularly important 
because, unlike any other article, the qual- 
ity of which can be analyzed, the grading 
of lumber largely depends on judgment 
founded upon long experience. It is there- 
fore evident that the consumer often is at 
a loss to know whether he is actually re- 
ceiving the quality for which he has paid 
and whichhe wants. Without grade- 
marks on lumber it is easily seen that 
grades may be mixed unintentionally. The 
plain indication of grade on each piece of 
lumber protects consumers as well as dis- 
tributors. 


“Grade-marking will also reduce waste. 
Correctly grade-marked lumber can be 
bought and sold without necessitating ac- 
tual inspection. In other words, if the 
grade-marking is carried out in a conscien- 
tious manner, lumber will be bought and 
sold unseen, as wheat or any other com- 
modity, the various qualities of which have 
been definitely determined. This will re- 
duce the cost of distribution and stabilize 
lumber conditions. 


“Through grade-marking practices the 
public will be educated in the various 
grades of lumber and in their correct and 
most economical uses. This will encourage 
certain consuming industries: to increase 
their purchases of low grade material and 
thereby extend the uses for these qualities 
which are now often a drug on the market.”’ 


The grade-marking principle has been en- 
dorsed by practically all of the larger organi- 
zations interested in the manufacture and use 
of lumber. Among them: 


National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation 

National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association 

National Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation 

American Institute of Architects 

American Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion 

American Railway Bridge and Building 
Association 

The Association of General Contractors 
of America 

National Association of Builders Ex- 
changes 

Association of Wood Using Industries 

Automobile Body Builders Association 

ilps gear nea of Wood Turners 

ne. 


Lumber Users Endorse Grade-Marking 
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S.P.A Certified Guaranteed Lumbe 


Every Piece Grade-Marked, Every Piece Trade-Marked 


—so the user may know the Southern Pine he buys 


ERE is the biggest piece of news that ever came out 
of the business of manufacturing and selling lumber! 


Manufacturers of Southern Pine Lumber, who are sub- 
scribers to the Southern Pine Association, are now plainly 
stamping upon the end of every piece of lumber and stick 
of timber they produce: 


1—The grade of the lumber as fixed by the expert 
grader at the mill. 


2—A number by which the user can identify the 
name of the manufacturer who made that 
particular piece of lumber. 


3—The initials of the Southern Pine Association 
whose authoritative inspection service main- 
tains the integrity of the grades. 


These are facts that lumber product because his identity 
buyers for years have wanted stays with that lumber 


to know but never before had through to the ultimate con- 


thevopportunige Itemead ae ee It means protection 
He a to the retail lumber dealer 
that it is now possible to buy 


who may have suffered from 
certified Southern Pine lumber the unfair tactics of those who 
of guaranteed grades. Itmeans ‘‘juggle’’ lumber grades. 
the buyer will get exactly the Te iter ise rccecloc Cartratiee 
gradeheasksforandthegrade ¢ p A. marks on the South- 
he paysfor. It means protec- ern Pine you buy and be 
tion to the manufacturer who assured of getting the grade 
puts his best skill into his you want. 


Ask Your Retail Lumber Dealer 


Southern Pine Association 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


The Mark of 
the Expert 
Grader on 
Every Piece 


HH! ay Z 
TW 
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Place 


Ee _pl 
A Gentlemen :—f 


“*How the Southern 
tion has Taken the 
Lumber Buying.’* 


S.P.A. 
CERTIFIED 
GUARANTEED LU} 


A number in the cir 
designates the lumb 
facturing plant where 
ticular piece of luml 
made. It is equivale: 
individual trade-mar 
manufacturer and pi 
him the responsibility 
ing squarely behi 
branded board he produ 


These initials —S P 
that this lumber was 
under the standard 
rules and authoritativ 
tion service of the 
Pine Association wl 
form to the recently 
American Lumber §& 
They also mean that 
ufacturer is a subscri 
Southern Pine Asso 
fact in itself accepted 
as a recommendatio 
form grading. 


Bd BI: 


This mark is the grade 
retail lumber deal 
architect or contracto 
plain to you the gr 
and what they m 
applied to your lumb 
requirements. 


ss :, 
7 South 
/ Associat 


rs 
ve Orleans, L 


me a copy of your 


| more than 1000 agents in all 
ycountry,” he said. ‘‘They are 
jnd, and yet they collect for us 
ollars’ worth of premiums in a 
Jyou ask about losses incidental 
jnnot even think of them, they 
|—so exceedingly small. On 
}s a man may die suddenly and 
a little in that way. But that 
secur even once in a year.” 

jin the main, it seems the better 
1: the honor system reénforced 
(protection for public and em- 
The head of a restaurant group 
+; 140,000 persons a day said 
{ personally culpable if he al- 
| his patrons or his employes to 
jage of him dishonestly. 

o right to allow temptation to 
group, when I can avoid the 
: proper safeguards,’”’ was his 
explaining a simple double- 
a which has worked famously. 
‘ising houses have followed the 
The sales persons are a check 
shiers and wrappers and the 
n are a safeguard to the sales 
man with thirty years of busi- 
ace said in this connection: 

as the persons in authority as- 
yerything is all right, there are 
‘pected and unpleasant devel- 
mployes who might be tempted 
shandise or money are deterred 
owledge of the strict supervi- 
| as they are convinced that the 
i I was talking to a 
shiers recently. In the course 
sssion I remarked, ‘There are 
‘women in my presence who are 
,amounts from their cash boxes 
. Until the end of the week, 
ve opportunity to return them. 
‘but I do not need to add the 
for I know the money will be 
‘Then I let my eyes pass down 
ind looked searchingly at every 
rls returned from three to five 
‘aturday night. I think that I 
|, to be honest and perhaps pre- 
ts from following in their wake.” 
more,’’ I suggested. “‘They no 
“apply personally the strict busi- 
ird you teach them.” 

|. true,” he agreed. “In the 
(year several hundred dollars is 
hat represents money that the 


tooling Gratitude 


fing of personal responsibility 
1a new application by several 
jm with whom I talked. 

‘is any financial laxness as re- 
jient of bills,’’ one stated, ‘‘we 
jofessional men are responsible. 
‘more especially the professional 
dan operation six months ago, 
} seen the surgeon perhaps eight 
_ Every time I say, ‘Better 
ur bill,’ and he replies, ‘No 
[now you are all right.’ My case 
td instance. Hundreds of medi- 
nd out statements long after 
has forgotten his illness. No 
| that the pay is equally slow in 
said to my wife the other night, 
ifa thousand would cover the 
1n case that man sends his bill.’ 
/usand !’ she repeated. ‘Why, 
‘ourself that you were going to 
145000 as soon as you got the 


= euce I did!’ was my answer. 
you ever hear me talk such non- 
w 

you were convalescing,’ she re- 
ou kept saying that he had saved 


ess she is telling the truth, 
differently now. The illness 
ote and not very important.” 
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\MMON HONESTY COMMON? 


(Continued from Page 15) 


The casual bookkeeping of some profes- 
sional men has doubtless had some bearing 
on the slowness of the incoming moneys, 
but some of the responsibility lies with the 
clients. 

I have asked dozens of persons what their 
business systems were. Perhaps one-third 
of them have said that they paid all bills on 
the first or the tenth or the fifteenth of the 
current month. The others answered with 
considerable uniformity: 

“‘We pay our telephone and gas and light 
and water bills at once, because we must 
have the service. Next, we pay grocers 
and merchants and dairies with whom we 
run accounts. Last, we pay the doctor or 
lawyer or tutor or consulting engineer.” 

Of course, the situation could be handled 
perfectly if every business or professional 
group banded together and became a 
“must”? in the same sense of refusal of 
service without payment as the telephone 
company which would disconnect the line 
or the water company which would cut off 
the water supply. But either lack of or- 
ganization or professional ethics has pre- 
vented and will continue to prevent such an 
arrangement. Some men have evolved 
their own system to cover slow payments, 
while others take them as part of the pro- 
fessional or business drawbacks. 


Financial Delinquents 


One engineer who has built up a unique 
practice in a highly specialized field told 
me his method. 

“T only send out a first statement to 
inform my client of the amount of his in- 
debtedness,’’ hesaid. ‘‘Thereare no follow- 
up letters, no reminders, no collectors. My 
clients often speak of my great forbearance 
in pressing money claims. It is a conven- 
ience to them and it costs me no money.” 

“But waiting for your settlements means 
that you lose the interest,’’ I suggested. 

“On the contrary,” he said, ‘““when the 
15 per cent who pay promptly come to me 
for further advice, I render them a bona- 
fide bill. The others I charge interest in ac- 
cord with their delayed payments. For 
instance, there is a man with whom I do 
$20,000 worth of business in a year. He 
takes from six to eight months in which to 
find time to write my check. So good. 
When he gets his next advice, suppose it is 
worth $1000, I would charge him $1600 to 
cover the half year’s interest on $20,000 
which was unpaid. In that way he is satis- 
fied and so am I.” 

But there is another side to the business 
responsibility for financial delinquency. 
To the individual with a vivid imagination 
or with a weak resistance development, the 
efforts to separate him from his money 
either present or in prospect are almost 
overpowering. All the luxuries that a poor 
man has dreamed of are within his reach by 
small payments. He is assured of this 
actually by the ads which he reads in the 
press, in the trolleys, on billboards. If he 
had any vestige of doubt, visiting agents 
would reassure him, or letters would. 

I wish that I could estimate the number 
of letters that I receive in a year offering 
me exceptional investment opportunities, 
asking me to open charge accounts, telling 
me to order from inclosed sample. Once I 
even found a dollar bill and the letter be- 
ginning with “In consideration of the value 
of your time.’’ Naturally I returned the 
note, regardless of the preciousness of my 
minutes. But the appeal is very great and 
often irresistible. 

A cleaning woman has a nineteen-year- 
old son. The boy lost his leg from the knee 
down in an accident about four years ago 
and has regarded himself as a retired busi- 
ness man since. I pointed out to the 
woman that her boy could work in numbers 
of unskilled positions if he had a wooden 
leg. She agreed and allowed me to suggest 
a method of finance. It seemed to be quite 
settled. Several days elapsed and I could 
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No Matter Where You Go— 


Your ‘Cheque’ Is Good 


When You Carry 
BANKERS 


A:B A Association Cheques 


“TRAVEL MONEY” 


American 


You sign them when you buy them. You sign them again in the presence 
of the acceptor when you use them. That’s your complete identification. 


S f , Safer than money. A refund may be obtained if uncounter- 
aye: signed A:B-A (American BANKERS Association) Travelers’ 
Cheques should be lost through theft or carelessness. 

, Accepted by hotels, shops, banks and ticket 
Easy to cash: offices at home and abroad. Cashed in foreign 
countries at current rates of exchange. More convenient than a Letter 
of Credit because not dependent upon banks or banking hours. Cash- 
able day and night, business day and holiday. Wherever money 
means anything, A*-B-A (American BANKERS Association) Travelers’ 
Cheques mean money. 
H d . Provided in small, compact bill folds in denominations 

anay: of $10, $20> $50 and $100. Light and easy to carry. 


Nice to handle: eae cere fresh and handsome as new 


. Officially authorized by the U. S. Govern- 

Good for customs: ment for acceptance in payment of cus- 

toms duties. 

Offi ° l travelers’ cheques of the American BANKERS Associa- 
cla tion, an organization of nearly 25,000 banking institu- 


tions, with world-wide connections. 
. Universally used by experienced travelers. 
Most popular: 111924, 650,000 travelers cashed 6,000,000 A'B-A 
(American BANKERS Association) Travelers’ Cheques totaling 
$136,500,000—making them the most widely used travelers’ cheques. 
. Sold by 11,000 banks and trust companies in the 
Easy to get: United States and Canada. Only 75 cents per $100 
for protection for your travel funds. 


Like the Magic Carpet, 
A:-B-A (American 
BANKERS Associa- 
tion) Travelers’ Cheques 
take you wherever you 
want to go. 


FREE TRAVEL BOOKLET | 


Ask your local bank for the A: B-A (American BANKERS Association) Travelers’ 
Cheque booklet, “Travel Trails,’’ which contains information valuable to all travelers. 
Or write us direct. 


The Agent for the payment of all American Bankers Association Travelers’ Cheques is 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


PARIS LONDON 
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The FLORSHEIM SHOE 


It is gratifying to wear FLORSHEIMS 

and know that your shoes are in 

keeping with the times— smart 

looking—and built for endurance. 
Tue WALES ~ Style S-o2 

Most Styles 1O% 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
eWanufacturers “s 


Booklet * ‘Styles of the 
Times” on Request 


CHICAGO 


Some day you'll be stuck on the road with 
your last tube punctured. Then you'll wish you 
had this Shaler Vulcanizer. It is by far the 
quickest and easiest way to fx punctures—and its 
heat-vulcanized repairs never loosen. Just clamp 
on a Patch-&-Heat Unit, light the prepared 
solid fuel it contains, and give it a few min- 
utes to cool. Anybody can do it. Nearly three 
million motorists use the Shaler. 


Complete Outfit only $1.50 


Costs a little moze in Canada and Far West. 
Buy trom any auto supply dealer. 


C. A. SHALER CO. nn 
(Factory and Executive Offices) Waupun, Wis., U. S.A. bt 
Branch Factories: Beeston, England, and Montreal, Canada 


S-MINUTE VULCANIZER 
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not but notice that we were carefully avoid- 
ing the subject. 

Finally I said: ‘Ellen, we can go to 
town and see about the wooden leg this 
afternoon, if you move quickly.”’ 

“Yes’m, I know,” she admitted. ‘But 
there’s no hurry. I—well, Jim ain’t so 
pantin’ for work, so he told me there was 
no rush. A year or two won’t matter, and 
we both like the piano. It soothes us.” 

What the woman had done was to buy a 


| player piano on the installment plan, a 


procedure which postponed any wooden leg 


| for half a dozen years. Jim was very willing 
| too. 


But an objection may be raised. Slow- 


| ness in paying bills or running accounts 


cannot be accounted either honesty or dis- 
honesty—not in themselves, perhaps. But 
assuming obligations that are impossible 
of fulfillment with full knowledge of the 
situation borders perilously on thedishonest. 

With the way so very easy, it is remark- 
able how few persons do allow themselves 
to become involved. To check up this 
point, I visited a number of installment 
houses. Their main business is done with 
families that average five and have in- 
comes which vary between twenty-five and 
thirty-five dollars a week. They were 
unanimous in their findings. The great 
majority of their customers pay their ac- 
counts regularly. 

“To give you an idea,”’ said the owner of 
one large credit house, ‘‘I doan annual busi- 
ness of $1,500,000. At the end of the year 
I have less than $10,000 to charge off my 
books.” 

Another manager had a still more con- 
vincing illustration. A few weeks previ- 
ously his store had been entirely destroyed 
by fire. 

“Not a record saved,’ read the news- 
paper account. 

“This fire has taught me that nearly 
everyone is generous as well as just,’’ said 
he. ‘‘The morning after its occurrence, 
numbers of persons came with payments. 
About half of them brought advancements 
in varying amounts. One man who owed 
eighty dollars brought the entire sum. 
“You need the money more than I do,’ was 
his comment. No one asked how much he 
owed, because the general impression was 
that our records were lost.” 

“Weren’t they?” I asked. 

“No; that was a news error. But as a 
matter of fact, I doubt if we would have 
lost half of 1 per cent if it had been true. 
We have collected more money since the 
fire and with less effort than ever before in 
the store’s history. We have yet to find a 
customer making an underpayment on the 
basis of lost data.” 


The Poor But Honest 


But there are persons who could not even 
be classed in the twenty-five-to-thirty-five- 
a-week group. If the latter averaged very 
well, indeed, what about those others? 

Organized charities and dispensaries and 
legal aids had plenty of data. Less than 
10 per cent asked for free medical or legal 
assistance if they could afford to pay for it. 
Aside from the pride that would prevent 
some from making the attempt, there was a 
general feeling among many that it was not 
square. As one organization handles more 
than 13,000 cases in a year, the data are 
representative. 

A charity federation which covered 5000 
cases last year felt that there was less and 
less duplication of relief to needy families. 
As its representative was giving me the in- 
formation, she opened the constitution and 
read, “‘To secure the community from 
imposture.” 

“That is one of our purposes,’’ she ex- 
plained, ‘“‘and we feel that we are meeting 
with a measure of success. The confiden- 
tial exchange prevents much crossing of 
activities. But the important point to us is 
that very few persons, even though they 
are in great need, try to take advantage of 
us. They are not sending each one of the 
four children to a different Sunday school 
with an idea of having help from four 


churches, and they are prett 
giving us an account of thei 

Leaving the poor for the 
found a splendid showing, 
ager said with great feeling: 

“Tf every customer had $99 
bank, owned his own home a 
work every morning, we shoyu 
credit problem. It is that man 
business pleasant. They all p 
promptly, they do not overby: 
generally satisfactory.” 

Though he may have undere 
holdings of the average man ij 
class, he did not make a mista 
to his trustworthiness. The ay 
wants to stand well in his ec 
wishes others to regard him a 
So he makes a point of keepin 
flourishing and his business i 
hotel manager instanced this 
standing. 

“Thad a young bank cashier }} 
of my hotels,” hesaid. ‘‘ He we 
son of the president and seen 
for promotion. Then quite g 
grandfather died and the youn 
to give way to another man, wh 
had relatives well represen’ 
recting board. He was wit 
and could not even pay his b 
me his luggage and several p 
links, which more than cove 
edness. I told him not to wo 
baggage and to pay me when k 
he would have none of my 
instructing me to sell his 
usual way if he was unable to rer 
within the customary six mon hs 
need say that the procedure w 
quired, as he soon relocated him 
good advantage too.” 


The Hard-Up Wealt 


Merchandising houses havea 
such cases on record. A yo 
chased $4000 worth of furnita 
a house that they were buildi 
planned to take out insurance ai 
unfortunately the house and thi 
were completely destroyed by ; 
day they were to draw up the pi 

The house was nearly paid for! 
ture about one-third. The yo 
brought her jewelry, the youn} 
two or three small bonds to 
count, while they took up their } 
single furnished room. Three }2 
required to see their recovery 
property loss, but by that time! 
redeemed the last bond and trin} 
had built an excellent eredit too) 

If we continue up the finaneiali 
find the nouveau riche as careful 
in middle class. 

“They pay promptly,” was tt 
opinion. “Because they want } 
regarded, and are not yet ae » 
selves. They want the trades 
to feel sure of them.”’ 

But a rather large woul 
grocers, tea-house owners, interi 
ors, specialty-shop managers, 
garage and motor men had ar 
against from 15 to 20 per cent 
that represented establish 
shop which caters to women’s cw)! 
clothing has difficulty in collecti : 
18 per cent of its accounts. 

“What can one do?” asked }f 
head buyers. ‘‘ We cannot affortt 
them, yet they cannot pay. ee | 

“Do not, you mean,”’ I corre? 

‘“‘Cannot,’’ she repeated. “I) 
ing of women whose husbands !V 
wealth. Some of them are afrd 
these husbands about their bills? 
and wraps; others tell them, b! 
fuse to pay any attention. I ju 
you names that would astonish gl 
belong to women who receive ja 
gardly allowance that they could 
to pay for a decent frock. Whe’ 
sufficiently desperate they 1 
us, for they know that to s 
be no refusal.” 

(Continued on Page 18 


r, books on baby. 


of these books are free. For 
yu are asked to pay ten cents 
imes a little more. 


‘all these books are valuable. 


odern booklet issued by a rep- 
anufacturer contains the most 
‘echnical information in the 
simplified, and 


ch care is used in writing such 
‘sin writing a scientific treatise. 
(periments are conducted before 
(9e is offered or that method of 
silverware is recommended. 


drinting is usually excellent. 
‘freely used. No expense is 
|) secure drawing and photogra- 
emake the subject crystal clear. 
a , 


Jew cents you are sometimes 
‘pay seldom cover the cost of 
and mailing. Nearly every 
ought is a bargain. The free 
-real gifts. They contain real 
on the busi- 


find, in order 
leir customers 
helpful and 
s—the best 
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is sort 
worth sending for — 


"he books and booklets offered to the ! 
vomen of America by manufacturers 
me the most useful that are printed 


newspapers and magazines that you read 
ain many offers of booklets. They offer 
‘on cooking, books on beauty, books on 
“books on home furnishing, books on 


written, the best illustrated, the best 


printed. 


Send for these books when you see 
them offered. Get them and read them. 
Almost without exception they are 
thoroughly worth while. 


To merchants, manufacturers, 
and buyers of printing 


Some interesting information on the 
production of good printing in business 
literature may be secured from a num- 
ber of books on this subject being issued 
by S. D. Warren Company. One book 
just issued is “Selling with the Help of 
Direct Advertising” (Book No. 1), and 1s 
a discussion of the use of printing to help 
sales. You can obtain, without cost, this 
book and others as issued from any paper 
merchant who sells Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers or by writing to us. 


So, D.. WARREN] COM Paary, 


1o1 Mitx Street, Boston, Mass. 


i ing. 9 
turers seek 
the best print- 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for 
qualities required in printing, folding, and binding 
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LAS-STIK PATCH MFG.CO.,Hamilton,Onio. 


Simple to apply. 
No fire needed. 


Can’t come off. 
See *Note. 


The White Tube Patch 
That Never Fails 


ITHOUT gasoline, without fire, you can mend a 17 inch blowout 
small puncture in two minutes after you have located it. 


Las-Stik leads because it actually does what an automobile tube rer 
should do—becomes the strongest part of the tube. 


*Note. The repair becomes se/f-vulcanized (cured, welded, fused) by 
slow, safe, natural heat developed in the tire when you drive. When it | 
welded in this way it can’t be torn off with a pair of pliers. Try it< 


you'll tear rubber out of the tube itself. 


The reason Las-Stik adheres instantly and 
sticks tighter than the ordinary repair is 
because the uncured, sticky side is pure 
para rubber specially processed to make it 
adhesive—and kept from drying out by a 
protecting layer of the best air-tight ‘‘Hol- 
land.”’? You can tear this ‘‘Holland”’ off a 
piece of Las-Stik that is three years old and 
still find the rubber fresh and sticky. 


Look for the red, white and blue can, con- 
taining this trade-marked white tube patch, 
at your dealer’s. Standard outfit complete 
with buffer, tube of best rubber cement 
and ample patching material for many 


LAS-STIK PATCH MFG. CO., HAMILTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Joseph St. Mars, Ltd., 205 Church St., Toronto, Canadian Representatives 


trated. 


ing repairs of this kind. 


FOR CASING REPAIRS 


Many users repair regular, cord and 
balloon casings with Las-Stik applied 
in three overlapping layers as illus- 


Competitive laboratory tests of both 
fabric-back and all-rubber patching 
materials recommended for casing re- 
pair, have been made on Sprague 
testing machines—also exhaustive 
road tests have been made which prove 
that Las-Stik has no superior for cas- 


| 
{ 


emergencies—50 cents. If your dealer ( 
not supply you send 50c direct. | 


Garage Men: The big can illustrated at the 1 
an exact size reproduction of the garage size "4 
costs $2.75 and contains 389 square inches. Senfo 
it. Repair men all over the country are adopting 4s 
Stik for quicker results and more satisfactory refs 
Many use it exclusively, apply it to standard 
truck tubes and apply it in layers to standard 
balloon casings. 


[=o 


Jobbers: Write for merchandising plan. 
Dealers: Display the counter carton and tie up it! 
four years of Las-Stik advertising in The Sait 
day Evening Post and other publications. is! 
in on the eight year reputation for a good proic 
and the public confidence behind Las-Stik. Seru 
your jobber’s name and we’ll send sample fs 
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n who had had difficulty witha 
fi how to handle him from the 
local merchant. 
that I can count on having 
: with as much as 20 per cent 
jrealthy trade,” hesaid. ‘But 
yet the money in the end. There 
jrough the protective associa- 
Hi darkly. “But this man wasa 
vas a permanent resident. He 
» prestige and numerous influ- 
. And he ignored every finan- 
i, bot only in my case but in all 
outstanding accounts. I no- 
credit man from a boot shop 
intervals of two or three 
/ Lasked him one time if he ever 
. ‘Always,’ he answered. ‘Do 
t you get money out of Blank?’ 
julous. Then under sworn se- 
j.aled his method. ‘I walk into 
i up to his desk,’ he explained. 
yok isin the upper right drawer. 
), fill in the amount of his in- 
go us and hand it to him with 
id peremptory request to sign. 
| worked.’ 
time in making a try myself, 
success. But so far as I know, 
ver got a cent from him.” 
, however, the percentage of 
are square in their financial 
catifyingly high. A bank with 
sitors averages less than two 
ecks a day. An indemnity 
sing the answer on very rough 
ias reported to it less than one 
“every 1000 that is bonded by 
nent store with 100,000 charge 
is not drop an average of one 
A railroad which does a busi- 
),000 a day has such few losses 
hat it has not seen the need of 
jainst it. A million-dollar col- 
jn for endowment had 1000 con- 
ih incomes of $10,000 a year or 
t of the 1000 failed to pay 
he other 992 kept their prom- 
{er cent of the people pay their 
4es without quibbling or post- 
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(ye percentages for types, we 
is easy to trust persons gen- 
the untrustworthy so often 
(ives. A bank treasurer said: 

|, put up my guard when a per- 
d chap comes to me and talks 
youdly or very softly. I am not 
(her when he remarks, ‘1’ll just 
rll deposit now while you are 
(ip, and draws out a check for 
bank 3000 miles away. I al- 
Jn the name of someone in his 
€ashier, or teller, or president, 
In he knows. I am never sur- 
él refer to my directory and see 
4zuessed all the names wrong.” 
( you doin such cases?” I asked. 


{ Souvenir Collectors 


i was the answer. ‘“‘We sim- 
{che bank and ask for the man’s 
li If these cannot be supplied, he 
‘checks. Of course, he has no 
Drilege until we do hear. Aside 
(al appearance, we watch care- 
¢ lit habits of our depositors. If 
: mnstantly overdrawing his ac- 
fall margins, or drawing checks 
: banks, we give him special 
vite do also for the man who 


S0sit and proceeds to make a 
S full amount within a few 


anager stated that his people 
+ guests’ luggage. 

n demands a suite and has two 
ilises,” he explained, ‘‘we are 
‘nly to develop the rule of pay 
Or if a guest has excessive 
‘may be a millionaire or a thief. 
3€, he is entitled to special at- 


of several hundred cash- 
ly wary of’ a particular 
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“Tt is very rarely that a girl who lives in 
town alone and away from home surround- 
ings will be allowed to handle money,” he 
said. ‘‘The exception would be in cases in 
which she was an orphan and we knew the 
circumstance, or in which she was consider- 
ably older than the usual cashier.”’ 

But there is a blind spot in the eyes of 
some persons who are remarkably clear 
visioned in financial transactions until they 
touch taxes, public utilities or hotel equip- 
ment. 

“T cater to 1,000,000 persons in a year,’”’ 
was the remark of a hotel man who had 
years of experience to back him. ‘“‘And I 
am prepared to say that the public will not 
allow a fine hotel. I put out 500 white and 
gold pin trays a couple of years ago in the 
suites of two of my hotels. Where are they 
now? Not here, at any rate, for not one is 
left. I tried silver desk lamps in twenty 
de-luxe suites; they left in a body. Blank- 
ets, clocks, draperies, lamp shades, electric 
globes, silver and linen steal away like the 
Arab—silently. Of course, some of the per- 
sons are out-and-out thieves. But others 
would be amazed to find themselves in such 
a class, yet they are most assuredly steal- 
ing.”’ 

Nor is ‘dishonesty’ the word which men 


use who employ skilled lawyers to cut down | 


their income taxes or who do husband-and- 
wife selling for losses in bonds which the 
brokers manipulate but never physically 
handle. If a word were required, it might 
be “‘cleverness”’ or ‘‘keen business.”’ 


Petty Chicanery 


A man closely associated with several 
public utilities said: 

“I know people who hit the telephone 
bell to give an impression of a coin entering 


the slot, who slip children on trains and | 


have them crouch down in order to be 


small enough to ride free, who drop slugs | 
in gas meters, who buy tickets to stations | 


nearer than their destination in order to | 


have a little advantage, and yet who are 


careful in money matters and would not | 


take either my money or my property. 
They have a certain mental attitude which 
allows mulcting public utilities.” 

In the same class, which is fortunately 
very small, are persons who make philan- 
thropic or religious institutions pledges | 
which they later find it inconvenient to pay. 
Doubtless, carried away by the zeal of the 
moment, the original intention was good. 
But on more sober and quiet reflection, 
$10,000 or $25,000 begins to assume quite 
large proportions. 

A woman who had been left in charge of an 
$800,000 estate by the death of her husband 
promised $30,000 for a Southern college. 
The collections were to be made within two 
years, although she did not specify. Later 
she was relieved that she had not in words 
put a time limit, for it was then quite pos- 
sible to make the gift a part of her legacies. 
In this instance the joke was on her, how- 
ever, for she died within the year and the 
amount was one of the first paid in full. 

A larger number of persons, all of whom 
pride themselves on their business integrity, 
will delay paying asmall account for months. 
The large bills will be discounted or paid in 
full, but a drug bill or a laundry bill or a 
grocery bill may drag for half a year. This 
type of business method is most annoying 
to mercantile houses and tradesmen in gen- 
eral. Aside from the fact that it isimpossible 
to clear an account which shows any in- 
debtedness, there are very many small 
bills which run into large totals and the 
payment of which is a business necessity. 
Inthis respect, men are much greater offend- 
ers than women. 

But women hold the palm in a certain 
petty chicanery which represents merchan- 
dise rather than the actual cash. A store 
superintendent stated the situation con- 
cisely: 

“‘Many times during a year we find cases 
in which we have undercharged a cash cus- 
tomer. The sales person made a wrong 
multiplication or accepted the amount for 
one when the customer purchased two. 
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Your revolver should be 


SMITH & WESSON 


because — 


It is Accurate: in target tests at close or long range 
Smith & Wesson Revolvers hold the world’s records. 
It is Safe: a Smith & Wesson cannot fire unless the 
trigger is pulled;—and its cylinder is double locked. 
It is Durable: made of specially hardened alloy steel, 
heat treated, a Smith & Wesson 1s good for generations. 
Learn to shoot—your cellar will make a good gal- 
lery. Let us tell you how. Address Dept. N1. 
SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Western Representative: 


Andrew Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal.—Los Angeles, Cal., Seattle, Wash. 
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Suppose you could see~':*. 
your wasted steps! \..< 


UPPOSE you could see each wasted 

step—from files to counters and from 
counters to files. “‘Y and E’’ Counter- 
Height Fire-Wall Steel Files save lost mo- 
tion by giving you a file and counter in 
one. They halt fire, too. Their double 
walls of steel are insulated by two layers of 
asbestos. Safety latches keep drawers shut. 


Phone the ‘‘Y and E”’ Store for colored 
photo-sketch. Or, write 
Yawman and Erbe Mfg. 
Co., 632 Jay St., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Canada: The Office Spe- 
cialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Newmarket, Ont. 


re NETS-STEEL SHELVING ~~ : 
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AMERICA’S HANDSOMEST RADIATOR CREST 


re ie 
— a 
NINA AO 


—|\HERE is a Monogram Original 


Self-Locking Radiator Cap made 
to glorify every automobile adver- 
Geet in The Saturday Evening Post. 


Ask your dealer to show you Monogram in Standard and 
Royal Onyx Ball Models. Junior for small cars—Senior 
for large cars. Insist on the original! Refuse imitations! 
THE KINGSLEY-MILLER CO., 600 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 
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ORIGINAL 


SELF LOCKING \S, RADIATOR CAP 
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Saves You 


$150 or More 


Bo an open Ford, Chevrolet or 
Overland-4 touring car—put a 
Gates Glass Enclosure on it —and 
you'll have closed car comfort at a 
saving of $150 or more. 


FORDS 
1923-24-25 

Touring ree ie) 
1923-24-25 

LS 


CHEVROLET The Gates Enclosure fits snugly — 
1923-24-25 $36 water-proof and storm-proof—no 
constne shovels gaps or openings to admit air or water. 
OVERLAND-4 Nothing to rattle. Good looking — 


and lasts as long as your car. 

The sliding glass windows, for ven- 
tilation and signaling, run in felt-lined 
channels to prevent rattles. Outside 
door handles. Easily installed. Mail 
coupon below for full information. 


Gtk 
ENCLOSURES 


Patent Applied For 


1923-24-25 $3 6 
Touring Models 
Slightly Higher in Canada 
and Far West 


(S55) 


Made by one of the oldest man- 

ufacturers of automobile seat 

covers. Also makers of tire covers 
and top covers 


GATES MANUFACTURING CO., INDIANAPOLIS 


Send me complete information on the Gates Glass Enclosure for— 
Ford [] Chevrolet [] Overland [] —Ilama Car Owner [] Dealer] Trimmer [] 


Name bs 
Address 
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When we write to these customers, ninety- 
nine out of 100 return the money at once 
with a word of regret. They were not aware 
of the error and are only too glad to correct 
it. But a woman will bring her young son 
and show shoes that have seen a month of 
continual service and demand a new pair 
because the shoes wore out the second time 
he used them or because they were wrongly 
fitted and hurt his feet. I know of one 
case in which the customer actually had 
four pairs of shoes for the price of one. 
She gypped the store out of $22.50, the 
cost of three pairs of shoes. But I should 
not like to try to convince her on that 
point. The case is one of many that pass 
through our hands within a year which 
indicate a lack of scrupulousness in damage 
claims. I have had persons who bought 
sets of dishes write or telephone us three 
months later and say that they found a 
cup missing, or a plate or a saucer. I know 
that the article is, indeed, missing, but I re- 


; frain from suggesting that they look in the 


refuse can for broken china.” 

In considering honesty from a general 
standpoint, it is quite true that the more 
complex a civilization is, the greater the 
range of temptation to dishonesty. Forty 
years ago boys who had an urge to steal did 
not have swift motors and swifter tele- 
phones at their disposal. Nor were they as 
dependent upon excitement and motion 
and change to make living endurable. This 
restless tendency among the youth which 
may lead to a character deficiency more 
serious is shown by some figures recently 
published. They give the average criminal 
age as six years less in 1924 than in 1913, 
with the penitentiaries half filled with 
young persons of twenty-one or less. In the 
great majority of cases there was no delib- 
erate planning. The fewest number of per- 
sons take stock of themselves and say, ‘‘I 
shall begin to be a thief.’”’ On the contrary, 
they glide into stealing. They may borrow 
money which they plan to pay back, or they 
may figure that the employer is so rich that 
he can easily spare the few dollars which 
they so greatly need, or they may use any 
one of half a dozen other alibis with which 
to delude themselves. 

But though gliding in is easy, gliding out 
is hard. The doors of employment close 
very quickly against a thief, regardless of 
his protests of regeneration. The man may 
be sincere of purpose, but he has already 
shown himself weak and there will be 
constant fresh temptation. He is a poor 
business risk. It is, indeed, possible to reés- 
tablish himself, buttheoddsareagainsthim. 


Conscience Money 


A young architect played the races and 
lost $5000 of his employer’s money. Even 
exemplary behavior only lessened his sen- 
tence by five years, so he had five other 
long years in a penitentiary. If his hands 
were occupied with the breaking of rock, 
his mind was better engaged. When liber- 
ated, he opened an office in his home town. 

His advent was not hailed with a brass 
band, nor were his clients of the Four Hun- 
dred. But in all his dealings he showed him- 
self not merely honest but honorable. After 
ten years the townsmen were giving him,a 
grudging respect. Today he is so trusted 
that he conducts his business on a cost- 
plus basis and could be underwritten by 
any indemnity company in the country. 
But he wasted ten of his best years—five in 
prison and five in convincing his customers 
that he was dealing fairly with them. A 
thousand times a patron has said, ‘‘ These 
figures look all right, but I would like them 
for a day or two,” and he has later consulted 
a lawyer or scouted around for compara- 
tive prices. The architect was perfectly 
cognizant of these movements, but they 
were part of the penalty. 

Sometimes a large revival will bring in 
its wake a crop of persons who have old 
accounts to settle. If they are covered 
anonymously, they are called conscience 
funds. Every store, every bank, every rail- 
road, every public service is an occasional 
recipient of conscience money. 


A telephone company rece! 
dollar bank note and an ine 
picked the nickels out of a pho: 
sorry.” 

A lunch room which offers tw; 
the cafeteria and table—rece 
dollar bill and a note: “TI ate in 
cafeteria and the lunch room, 
paid for one. Herewith the total] 

A man had commuted fre 
months. He regretted his unp; 
and sent twenty-five dollars, bi 
ful to add, “‘I owe you only $ 
do not know how to send the 

A city treasurer was recent] 
to have $300 mailed as a ¢ 
and undesignated. His joy y 
by other considerations. 

“The people who send these ay 
amounts are doubtless happy, 
someone is satisfied. But as a 
fact, they are not canceling ar 
they have done. The chane 
young clerk who let the err 
to cover the loss from his 
The money does not go ba 
have no way of knowing in | 
ment the fund belongs. So 
sovereign state of Delaware o 
or Kansas, and a fat lot of good it 


Mostly on the Let y] 


“T notice that you always 
tributions pretty wide pub 
marked. 

“Of course we do. In the first. 
our only way of receipting the bill 
it makes others who are also offer 
of their shortcoming. Many tir 
the receipt of one amount and— 
notice, there will come two ogee 
other refunds.” 

But though a newly aro 
is doubtless a wholesome indieati 
trained one is better. 

Honesty is not an inborn trait;! 
of the developments of society ¢ 
living. A young child discrimina 
all between his own property ar 
else’s. He takes all within reach 
he cannot grasp he cries f 
learns the fine distinction 
and tewm, it will be while he 
tive years. He will learn 
much from example as from 

Parents always expect their o' 
to be exemplary and to reflect 
and highest sense of honor. Yet 
children, the father will relate _ ' 
business deal or the mother wilt 
she made an overkeen trade. i 
woman who regularly had her 
charged at half a dozen shops 
increase her allowance. Her hus! 
the bills and then she drew th 
from the store that was due her! 
Yet she was scandalized when & 
daughter began to short-change bi b 
and vegetables that she was sent ) 

A wholesale tobacco dealer se 2 
dry and heavy head for his hos 
increase their weight. If the wo 
too dry, the young packers were 
to toss it into a trough of water}! 
it in the open air. The air quickl:ir 
outer layer sufficiently for eappi 
rels and shipping. But when a pik 
a hogshead of tobacco and shi 
his own name, the dealer was/e 
prosecute to the limit. i 

It is a secret longing to breakie 
of society’s forging that gives su 
astic appreciation to the strong, 
of the cinema who opens 
utter ominously, “‘I’m Dick i 
What I want, I take!” 

But though it might be 
to contemplate a life made t 

episodes of aggression, it is 
Meanwhile the woman who 
bud vase in her china pac 
the vase, the negro porte 
$1000 diamond which he 
the sweepings, the newsbo 
the quarter that you did not } 
dropped—and we are 99 
level. 7 
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tting Lumber 
avoidable 
vaste with- 


9ss lamp is sufficient to heat an 
gloo—because its walls are in- 


particles of ‘“‘dead air,” held 
‘the snow blocks, provide nat- 
tion—the most efficient known 


yienteday homes of ordinary con- 

ruaste two-thirds of the heat that 

an the furnace. One-third of this 

bY escapes through windows and 

1 other third is unnecessarily wasted. 
easily through uninsulated walls 

Ordinary building materials can- 
aeat in. 


fotex stops heat waste 


« waste can be stopped without 
1) building cost. Celotex, the 
| st Insulating Lumber, has made 


BS 


t is made by converting the long, 

i es of cane into broad, clean boards 

I: lumber with great tensile strength 
ess. 


sd with millions of sealed air cells, 
{/e it high resistance to the passage 


fF has been used in thousands of 
We cars to keep heat in during win- 

at during summer. In the walls of 
i serves the same purpose; it checks 


| ages It provides heat insulation. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS — MILLS: NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


FREE Building Book 


| 
| 
| 


their heat. Celotex 
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Celotex is applied directly to ‘studding, in 
place of wood sheathing 


onl 


Celotex is used as plaster base in place of 


any lath. Gypsum or wood fibre plaster is 
applied directly to it 


Branch Sales Offices: (See telephone books for addresses) 


INSULATING LUMBER 


“After the lamp has blazed for some time, the heat is all 
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but unbearable.” ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


Morecomfort—lower heating cost 


In a Celotex home the common heating 
troubles disappear. No more cold upstairs 
rooms, drafty floors, chilly closets, or 
““cold sides’? when the wind blows from cer- 
tain quarters. Instead—cozy comfort and 
healthfulnessoneventhecoldest winter days. 


Celotex pays substantial dividends in fuel 
saving the very first year and every year after. 


A Celotex home costs far less to heat. In 
addition a smaller, less expensive heating 
plantis required. Fewerradiatorsare needed. 


Celotex not an extra 


A Celotex home costs no more to build than 
an ordinary uninsulated house. 


Celotex is used in place of wood lumber 
as sheathing on walls and roof. It simply re- 
places and saves the cost of wood lumber 
and any form of insulation. It is stronger 
in wall sections than wood lumber. 


Celotex provides insulation without added 
cost—because it combines great structural 
strength with high insulation value. 


Celotex is also used as a plaster base, re- 
placing lath. Celotex bonds with plaster and 
produces a much stronger wall than lath 
and plaster. Here again it provides insula- 
tion at practically no extra cost. 


Additional benefits 


In summer Celotex keeps homes cool. It 


Boston Denver London (Eng.) Milwaukee New York Portland, Ore. Seattle 
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Dallas KansasCity Miami New Orleans Pittsburgh San Francisco St. Paul 
' Canadian Representatives: Alexander Murray & Company, Limited 
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The Celotex Company, Dept. 66-B 
645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 


Please send me your‘ree illustrated build- 


shuts out the sun’s heat and retains the cool 
ness of the night. Even during the hottest 
summer months your Celotex home will be 
pleasantly comfortable day and night. 


Celotex homes are restful and quiet. Celo- 
tex has great ability to prevent the trans- 
mission of sound. It eliminates the use and 
cost of deadening materials—yet gives all 
their advantages. 


Ask your architect, contractor 
or lumber dealer 


Before you build or buy your home, get all 
the facts about Celotex. Your architect, 
lumber dealer, or contractor will explain it 
to you fully—ask him. 

When you plan and build, use Celotex. 
Your lumber dealer has it in stock or can 
secure it quickly. 

When you buy a completed home, de- 
mand one built with Celotex. Tell your real 
estate agent or builder what you want—and 
insist on getting it. 

No house is modern unless properly in- 
sulated. Build your home with Celotex and 
insure its future sales value. 


Free—valuable new 
building book 


Contains money-saving information every 
home builder should have. Fully illustrated 
in color. Don’t build or buy until you have 
read it! Mail the coupon now. 


QTHEE 
HIDDEN COMFORT 


OF 
COSTLY HOMES 


Now the simples? kome 
can have it 
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Not Only Parents, but Every Adult 
Will Do Well to Read These Few 


Observations of Dr. Bundesen’s 


[By Wituram R. Durcry] 


HE CITY of Chicago has always had a 

health department, but it has not al- 
ways had a health commissioner like Doctor 
Herman N. Bundesen! 


This man’s energetic work for the health of 
Chicago’s three million people is amply 
recorded in the vital statistics of that city. 


His advice on health is of the kind that 
is needed, and should be heeded, by us all. 


And if you ask him for a four-letter word 
that is a synonym for pristine health to all ages, he 
will answer— M/k! 


You have always known milk is a wonderful 
food. Few of us realize how wonderful. Because 
milk is not only food, but building material—fuel 
—energy. Milk has in it the spark of life. But let 
Doctor Bundesen tell some of its mysterious and 
marvelous powers: 


Some Amazing Facts About Milk 


“The glass of milk you drink brings about com- 
bustion. It acts exactly like the shovelful of coal 
fed a locomotive. This is not so fanciful a com- 
parison as you may think; dried milk can actually 
be used to run a locomotive. 


“Those who daily take a glass of milk or more 
have a very soft skin, and sufficient color in the 
cheeks to distinguish them readily among even 
the healthiest who do not drink milk. 


“One of twin girls you could not tell apart 
was given milk regularly, the other none; in six 
months’ time they no longer appeared sisters, or 
even related. 


“Milk is the best body-builder because it con- 
tains every structural part.” 


a 


Pure milk abounds in four mysterious vitamines. 
Be sure that milk is pure. Modern dairy methods 
have made absolutely pure milk and cream easy 
to secure. Herds are watched, handling is super- 
vised, bottling is scientifically sanitary. 


But your milkman cannot control conditions on 
your back porch. 7 


What use is every scruple of the dairy, if house- 
holders pour clean milk from bottles that have 
become dirty? 


Milk and cream are delivered at all hours; in all 
sorts of weather. Bottles must be handled; must 
stand exposed to dust and dirt, and contaminating 
contacts. The entire top of every bottle—she 
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That Hour on the Back Pore 


HERMAN N. BUNDESEN, M. D., quoted tn this page by permission, 
has done a great deal for the health of a great municipality. He is the 


present Health Commissioner of the City of Chicago. 


pouring lip—should be protected, covered, sealed 
against dirty hands; nearby refuse; curious cat or 
dog; germ carriers of whatever kind. Fortunately, 
no American household need longer have its milk 
or cream subject to these hazards. 
A simple invention now hoods and 
seals the entire top of the bottle. 
It is a small, inexpensive, sterile 
seal that stays sealed until you 
remove it in your own kitchen. A 
flip of the finger, and it’s off. You 
pour over an absolutely clean 
pouring lip, and replace the hood. 
But any previous removal or tam- 
pering would be instantly detected. 


We owe this ingenious hood and 
seal to a Chicago man, O. N. 
Tevander. Its use, however, has 
spread all over the country; more 
than nine hundred dairies now 
apply it. In Chicago’s Health, a 
small but widely quoted weekly 
devoted to the general welfare, re- 
cently appeared these words by 
Doctor Bundesen: “Such protec- 
tion as the hood and seal provides 
so inexpensively should become a 


l be cream bottle. 
public health measure. 


Meantime, do milk and cream for your house- 
hold have this sensible safeguard? It is probable 
that any certified milk you buy is thus protected. 
In fact, a bottle of the baby’s milk would appear 


Dairymen Miatl This 


Standard Cap and L_JSeal Corporation 
Fullerton and Racine Avenues, Chicago 


We would like to have samples of the hood and seal with com- 
plete information about its use in dairies. 
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Under this banner, countless communities 
are enlisting for I00% protection of the 
household milk supply. Note the ingenious 
hood that covers entire top of any milk or 


Read about the Milk Book 
that is being distributed free. 


; strange without the hood. But 
communities are asking dairies 
milk in this manner. Why not? 
careful where the health of gro 
at stake? The dairymen are gli 
ating with the public in this safe 
They want you to have this j 
you want it. Let your milkma 
you do. 


A Valuable Little Book 


A new book tells some of the th 
do with milk—and the things milk¢é 


No one would care to eat eigh 
day in the year! They would 
palate. Your stomach would reb 
can have the same nourishmen 
quart of milk, and enjoy every drop 


A quart of refreshing milk tak 
only a month will make the ey 
brighter, the “whites” so much 
most casual observer will notice 
The dentist who works on yout 
discover their new hardness wi 
weeks of your starting to enjoy 
milk with meals. 


Vitamines which make milk so 
humans are not stored in the 
only permanent good from m 
regular use. 


There are only two kinds of mi 
bad. Quality in milk is almost entirely ¢ 
purity. No good to use extraordinary ea 
ing pure milk if you are not just as fx 
purity until poured into the glass, or t 
prepared for. the table. 
the lip or crevice of b 
will not kill germs. } 
enough to do that would 
milk bottle. ’ 


In New York City, it 
impossible today to fin 
of Grade A milk exe 
hooded and sealed like ; 
in the picture. The sar 
of a host of progressiv 
lesser size. In fact, mai 
hood every bottle, of | 
grade or price. > | 


Your dairy can prow 
and cream of utter p 4 


tles scrupulously clean. 
co-operation, this cleanl| 
carry straight through! 
table. Vote for the hood! 
Sign and mail the milk e« 
coupon that appears be! 
use will be made of your name except to} 
the valuable, free book on milk. Sai 
All dairymen are invited to make u: 
special coupon provided for them. 


7 me a x 


Ks 


f 


Standard Cap and 


Fullerton and Racine Avenues, Chicag¢ 


via 
I am interested in having my milk hood and 
and want your illustrated book about milk, . | 


is 


Addr Os8 ci cin asi Ten te be oh. ot rn 


Please write name of your dairy in margin 
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TURING SIMPLE LYE; 
e, THE BOOM IN FLORIDA 


(Continued from Page 29) 


family with which I am best 
s unanimously of opinion that 
ife has finally been achieved. 
families of my acquaintance 
ne view. That is why there is 
lorida. But if a telephone will 
ssachusetts it will work also in 
nple life has been discovered in 
-isn’t it equally discoverable 
se? 
2 the simple life has always 
past. The year 1900 saw sim- 
00, and 1700 saw it in 1500— 
id, like a dog’s tail. But at last 
ght up with our tail and have it 
en our teeth. The simple life is 
present. If a real-estate boom 
y to get it here, it is worth the 


simple life of the past which 
theoretically admires looks 
licated on close inspection. For 
7 years ago this May, twenty- 
makers set forth to settle and 
ld region in Western Connecti- 
gist said of them that the mere 
migration ‘‘over the interven- 
savage hills, rocks and ravines 
‘y so forbidding is witness to 
e and energy.” 


e Goodrich Chaise 


vening space thus darkly de- 
iprises, in fact, precisely the 
les between the towns of Nor- 
dgefield, in Connecticut—beset 
rith perils of tea houses and ye 
3, but otherwise safe. In Ridge- 
neers parceled out among them- 
uch land as they judged they 
built some habitations and a 
egational Church of rough un- 
yboards, whereof Rev. Thomas 
minister. His second successor 
who won considerable literary 
aposing moral tales for children 
vorks under the pseudonym of 
y. A collection of his letters 
conditions in Connecticut to- 
nd of the eighteenth century, 
ding to the views now generally 
nple life was in full flower. 
tem the town contained “only 
ners, all paupers.’”’ There was 
nplication. At present, Italian 
rm a large part of the popula- 
ie paupers, I believe, are all of 
stock. Society was homogene- 
men on the farms and hired 
1e houses being invariably the 
sons and daughters of fellow 
d townsmen. In most of the 
ere master and mistress took 
labor of field and kitchen, hired 
at down to meals together in the 
len. 
uld have been no acute labor 
tthe common rate of wages was 
i day, “‘generally paid in meat, 
and other articles of use, seldom 
There was a butcher who went 
to house slaughtering his neigh- 
and cattle. The carcass was cut 
dked or salted for winter. The 
nned. A cobbler also went from 
use. A room was set apart for 
‘Temained some weeks, turning 
3 leather into a year’s supply of 


edour own flax, rottedit, hackled 
itand spun it. The little wheel, 
Oot, was as familiar as if it had 
aber of the family.” The wool, 
oun at home. But an itinerant 
1e to the house, set up his loom 
b s shuttle until the homespun 
into cloth. 

ng, people rode horseback 
mply walked. In 1798 there 
€ coach in New Haven. Buta 
coming, with the dawn flush of 


the new century. An English immigrant, 
who had been a chaise maker, arrived in 
Ridgefield, and Peter Parley’s father took 
the momentous decision to employ him. 
““A bench was set up in our barn and cer- 
tain trees of oak and ash were cut in our 
woods. These were sawed and seasoned 
and shaped into wheels, shaft and body.”’ 
The local blacksmith, instructed by the 
English artist, fashioned the ironwork. In 
only five months the chaise was com- 
pleted—and doubtless created a sensation 
which reverberated as far as Danbury on 
the north and Wilton on the south. 

There were, of course, barn bees and 
house bees—men of the neighborhood turn- 
ing in communistically to raise the heavy 
timbers. Cellars were dug and ground 
cleared of stone by the bee method. The 
beneficiary was expected to provide food 
and rum—with which extremely simple 
beverage Colonial life was copiously irri- 


gated. A half pint of it was given as a 


matter of course to every laborer by the 
day. At all houses, rich and poor, it was 
offered to male visitors as a matter of eti- 
quette; and it was the general practice to 
soothe fretful babies with hot toddy, which 
was regarded as the one sovereign remedy 
for wind on the stomach. Probably it is to 
this that our forefathers—such of them as 
survived—owed their invulnerable consti- 
tutions. 

Reverend Goodrich, father of the letter 
writer, received a salary equal to $400 a 
year during the first twenty-five years of his 
ministry, and $500 a year thereafter. He 
reared eight children in plenty, sending at 
least one son to college, and at his demise 
left an estate of $4000. But he was also a 
farmer. 

There was plenty of land and everybody 
had, if not a farm, at least an ample garden, 
something of an orchard, some pigs, a cow 
and. poultry. The cellar of a neighbor’s 
house is described as containing, in winter, 
three barrels of beef, as many of pork, 
twenty barrels of cider and various bins of 
potatdes, turnips, beets and carrots; while 
the garret displayed a toothsome profusion 
of dried pumpkins, peaches and apples, 
which were hung in pretty festoons from 
the rafters. 

The clergyman not only superintended 
farming operations but took an active and 
muscular hand in them. His son says that 
every minister of his acquaintance did the 
like and he never heard of a preacher having 
bronchitis. Vigorous outdoor exercise and 
the fact that no congregation would dream 
of sending its pastor to Egypt for his health 
anyhow, kept them hard as nails. 


Complications of Simple Life 


As to literary complications, only three 
persons in Ridgefield—out of 1200 inhabi- 
tants—subscribed regularly to a newspaper, 
published weekly in Hartford, New Haven 
or Litchfield, for they had a choice. In all, 
four weekly papers were printed in thestate. 
But they soon had the complication of 
partisan politics. For on March 4, 1801, 
Thomas Jefferson was inaugurated Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

A venerable Revolutionary fieldpiece, 
thrust muzzle down into the ground, served 
humbly asa hitching post in front of Keeler’s 
Tavern, which still stands on Main Street. 
Certain obscure and unstable characters in 
Ridgefield celebrated the inaugural by un- 
earthing this aged gun, swabbing it and 
firing it off sixteen times, once for each 
state in the Union—to the great scandal of 
all right-thinking inhabitants. Obscure and 
unstable characters—rabble, Peter Parley 
calls them—have a way of seeping into 
every community; one must put up with 
them as best one can. But Reverend Good- 
rich soon learned, to his grief and mortifi- 
cation, that a member of his own flock— 
none other than the itinerant butcher, who 
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COD LIVER OIL 
CAGE BIRD and 
NESTLING FOOD 


Cage Birds need this strengthener and 
conditioner in order successfully to 
withstand the strain of breeding and 
moulting, to which many succumb. It 
contains in correct proportion the vi- 
tality-building elements which canaries 

=» need. When fed to canaries with 


young, it makes an excellent sub- 
stitute for egg and bread crumbs 
which are very troublesome and 
wasteful to feed. 

Successful fanciers everywhere 
use this food year in and year 
out. Try it and watch results. 
Order through your grocer, drug- 
gist, pet shop or seed dealer. 


Write for new folder No. 65 
—“Hints on Canary Feeding.” 


THE POCKET DOG BISCUIT 


A wholesome “‘meat-fibrine”’ biscuit, made accord- 
ing to the regular, stamina-building, Spratt’s for- 
mula, but in a new size and shape. 

Spratt’s Ovals provide a safe variation from 
a steady diet of Spratt’s Dog Cakes and Puppy 
Biscuits. They are arare treat, relished by all 
sizes and breeds. Send 2c for book on care fae 
and feeding. 

SPRATT’S-PATENT LIMITED 
Newark, New Jersey 

San Francisco 


995 


EFFICIENT 


wus 
St. Louis { 


Triples the Life 
of Your Motor 


ILTRATION is the only 

method that removes all dust, 
sand and grit in the 9,000 gallons 
of air that enter the motor with 
every gallon of gas. Protecto- 
motor alone 


Prevents Wear 75% to 85% 
Prevents Carbon 60% to 75% 
Prevents Carburetor Noises 


Five years’ actual use on many 
makes of automobiles, trucks and 
tractors, tests made by the Uni- 
versity of California, the United 
States Government, automotive 
manufacturers and engineers, 
prove every claim made in this 
advertisement. 


If your dealer cannot supply Protecto- 
motor, write us direct giving make and 
model of car and make and model of 
carburetor. 


STAYNEW FILTER CORPORATION 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


A MOTOR WITHOUT A PROTECTOMOTOR 
IS LIKE A WATCH WITHOUT A CASE 


ROTESTOMOTOR 


Perfeet Positive Protection 


SPRATT OV; 


995 


-EFFICIENT 


1 Air enters large number of small open- 
ings in outer shell at low velocity so 
the coarse particles of dust are separated 
by gravity. 


Specially constructed filtering mater- 

ial, chemically treated, removes even 
the finest (those that cause wear) particles 
of dust but readily permits air to pass 
through, 


3 Pure, clean, FILTERED warm air 
passes through this outlet to carbure- 
tor and motor, the fine dust (the cause of 
wear) entirely removed. 


Important :—Protectomotor is made of 
aluminum and rust-proof material 
throughout. Due to highest grade of 
workmanship and material it presents an 
unusually attractive appearance. 


Filtered Air 
that prevents wear 


Dusty Air 
that causes wear 
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Most of us gave up 
wearing tin a few 
hundred years ago, 
altho some upstand- 
ing gentlemen still 
insist on the tin can 
for their tobacco. 
But who knows— 
perhaps in another 
century or so, even 
they will realize that 
the rest of the world 
has adopted the 
“Locktite”’. 


F. S. MILLS CO., Inc., 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


Genuine Suéde 


Grey or 
Brown $1.00 


Ooze Calfskin 
uck or 


Ooze Cowhide 
B I 
Pigskin $3.00 


mporte 
Capeskin $1.50 


* ae... 
sapssasaspesree Sy 


Vacation 
This 


Year 


Today real vacations lead | 
waterward. Here, away ‘\‘ 
from dust and dirt and traffic x 
jams, you get real rest. With =e 
the lulling music of water softly lapping the sides of 
your speeding boat, you forget your cares—you p/ay. 

Whether fishing, bathing, cruising, racing, or 
loafing, you find in Elto just the “companion in 
fun” you want. It’s the playtime pal of a nation. 

Ole Evinrude, long ago, foresaw it. In his latest 
Light Twin Elto he realizes it most perfectly. He has 
built for you a wonder Motor, at low cost, for the joy 
of all the family. Write for Free Catalog. 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO. 
Ole Evinrude, President 
Dept. 5, Manufacturers’ Home Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
ya Ole 
Evinrude’s 
New, Fast 
Light 
Twin 


“The Motor that Starts with a Touch* 


Elto instantly converts any Rowboat 
into a speedy pleasure launch. 


aban 
baer eA 
ten € kee, 


Ms a... . ad 


Elto takes you quickly where the fish 
bite best. 
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served as bell ringer—had taken a hand in 
the disreputable celebration. It is a pleas- 
ure to learn by the testimony of Reverend 
Goodrich’s son that the butcher lived to 
see the error of his ways, and died in the 
full flower or respectability. 

These homespun cider-and-doughnuts 
letters describe in much detail exactly that 
simple life which everybody admires. But 
if you examine it carefully you will see how 
fearfully complicated it really was. In the 
course of a week Reverend Goodrich had to 
turn his hand and brain to a hundred and 
one different operations—all quite detached 
from the business of preaching—that his 
successor of today is freed from. The man 
who occupies that pulpit now has nothing 
to do but preach. He can concentrate on 
that. If he will do his one job acceptably, 


| other people will do everything else for him. 
| That is not complexity, but simplicity. 


An automobile is a much simpler con- 
veyance than Reverend Goodrich’s chaise 
and gray mare. Any normally intelligent 
boy can buy a new automobile from the 
maker’s agent and be sure of getting his 
money’s worth; but to purchase a horse 
that can be depended upon to fire in all 
six cylinders is a recondite art. A man of 
my acquaintance has driven an automobile 
for twenty years and still knows no more 
about the insides of the contrivance than of 
the interior of Mecca. He doesn’t need to, 
when there is a mechanic every three miles 


| along every country road. The same man 


remembers a succession of family nags, each 
subject to more mysterious disorders than 
the last. An automobile takes care of itself, 
practically. You step on the starter, throw 
the lever and are twenty miles away by the 
time Reverend Goodrich got the mare fed, 
watered, curried and hitched to the chaise. 
That is simplicity. 

An automobile is typical. Living is—or 
easily might be—far simpler than when the 
Ridgefield pioneers shoveled their own snow 
with a peel made by the local blacksmith 
and weighing ten pounds, as some extant 
examples show. More simple, especially for 
women. My grandmother was born while 
Thomas Jefferson was President of the 
United States. Living conditions in rural 
New Hampshire in her childhood and youth 
must have been substantially the same as 
those described by Peter Parley. When she 
and her young husband migrated to the 
prairies of Illinois they took the simple life 
with them, having nothing else to take. 


A Mother’s Simple Tasks 


I can remember seeing her sew by lamp- 


| light, and her telling me how she got the 
| habit. 


Her seven children were all boys, 
and useless at needlework. She found that 
the best—and only—time to make and 
mend their clothes was in the evening after 
the rest of the family wasin bed. The house- 
work was out of the way then; it was de- 
lightfully quiet, with no one to interrupt. 
So she sewed every evening by candlelight, 
but never later than ten, except in some 
exigent case, for she had to be up before 
daylight to start breakfast. Thus it got 


| fixed in her mind that evening was the pleas- 


antest and the most proper time to sew. 
Doing the housework for nine, making the 
children’s clothes, knitting their socks and 
mittens, with such incidental chores as nat- 
urally fell to the lot of a farmer’s wife— 
well, I dare say that such modern compli- 
cations as an electric sewing machine, a 
power churn, a clothes washer and a vacuum 
cleaner would not have daunted her. 

Life doesn’t get more complicated. It 
gets simpler and better. But especially in 
Florida. I first visited that state twenty- 
odd years ago. Fishing was then the chief 
recreation. They said Sugar Bowl Bayou 
was full of fish that were looking for trouble. 
The only tolerable means of reaching them 
was by water, for between the town and the 
bayou lay two miles of dense woods, under- 
grown with tough-leaved palmetto that 
made the path of the foot passenger re- 
semble an angleworm with colic. 


We engaged a skiff and a skiffer. On a 
still day any sort of craft could navigate the 


shallow water along the shore, 
my companion nodded to the 
wooded land between bay and f 
serving that that would be a bulh 
a house. A house stands there n 
ing extraordinary in the house 
ably twelve rooms. But to get it 
several corporations and an inye 
a million dollars for each room. 
Twenty years ago the pathl 
about the bayou could have beer 
for five dollars an acre. Four y 
could probably have been bou; 
$150 an acre. Now, near the ¥ 
seventy-five feet wide will cost 
eight acres would have cost the 
body wanted to live there wh 
was cheap. It was too complica 
rally they would wait until a ¢ 
came along, bought the land, i 
and simplified matters for them 


Almost Pioneer: 


Two hundred years ago pionee 
at Ridgefield might have att 
sandy virgin land around 
Bayou. But nowhere in the Uz 
today, I believe, are pioneers att 
a problem. Possibly instances n 
covered of men and women go 
wilderness strictly on their own i 
with only such resources as t 
on horseback, to make a sett! 
such instances must be rare. 
there is no more cheap land 
this winter literally millions of a 
land were bought by compani 
cates at five dollars an acre or 
figure. And there are other mill 
be bought. But subduing a wild 
the resources one can carry on hi 
in a wagon is as much out of vogt 
ing by stagecoach. Itis far too co 

Three of us this last winter ¢ 


own virgin pines, water oaks ¢ 
palms, with our own seashore 
paved roads and bathhouses. 


worth about it. , 
But we should have to build 
road to our bowery, and we knew 
about building roads. We shou 
engage somebody who knew how 
the house sites, drive an artesian \ 
put in a water system, and so 3 
calm review we could see how ve 
cated it was going to be. Th 
agreed that, for only one item, } 
could be induced to stay off th 
wilderness, miles from the nea 
except with chloroform. - 
Presently a syndicate will buy t! 
we had in mind, with a few hundr 
tional acres, and call it by some altit 
name because it is only twenty fei 
sea level. They will clear the how 
make the roads, lay the sidewalk, } 
shrubbery, put in water and ligh 
the houses and furnish them. 1 
chaser will have nothing to do ex¢ 
out the house he likes, sign a che 
mortgage—and movein. For 
ation will be as simple as selecting 
a city shop and telling the sale 
charge and deliver it. . 
Consider all the motions our Ri 
pioneer had to go through in ord 
himself a habitation—heaving rock 
trees, lugging mortar, driving 
so on. They were very complicate 
applying with their own han 
ferent tools to many differe 
Their simple descendants, 
least, just drive about in a 
awhile and say, ‘‘I’ll take 
with the green fountain in th 
move in tomorrow.” That’ 
to it. :  - 
In Connecticut people mi 
the old-fashioned idea of bui 
houses, or rebuilding them. 
how long you plan, the hous 
out quite as you thought 
after living in it six mont 
(Continued on Page 
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‘Longview has all the essen- 
itials to make a city, and its 
‘foremost asset is Transporta- 
\tion—three trans-continental 
railways, the Northern Pacif- 
ie the Union Pacific and the 
Great Northern; the Colum- 
bia River with its ocean-go- 
‘ing commerce to the leading 
ports of the world; two in- 
‘ternationally famous paved 
highways—the Columbia 
‘River Highway and the Pa- 
— Highway—and a third, 
‘the Ocean Beach Highway, 
now being built. Longview 
‘is 50 miles northwest of Port- 
land, 50 miles east of the 
‘Pacific Ocean and 135 miles 
‘south of Seattle. 


ga station now being 
| built at a cost of $75,000 


\ public library now being built 
ata cost of $150,000 


| rst unit of which is 
_. now being built 


oe 
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This illustration, while typically representative of 
present activities at the Longview docks, is an 


artist’s conception of the scene and is not made 
from a photograph. 


Where Rail, Water 
and Highway Meet= 


LONGVIEW 


‘Washington 


Offers ten essentials of successful industry 


ONGVIEW, Washington, the new 
industrial city of the Pacific 
Northwest, has grown from nothing 
to a permanent, modern city of more 
than 7,000 population in less than 
two years’ time without the use of 
“boom methods!” From the begin- 
ning, those who founded the enter- 
prise asked nothing more of investors 
than that they make their own careful 
investigation—that they sift to the 
very bottom the facts as gathered by the 
engineers employed by the founders. 


The results speak for themselves. In- 
vestigation of transportation facilities, 
markets and raw material, first led 
The Long-Bell Lumber Company to 
this broad valley at the confluence of 
the Columbia and the Cowlitz Rivers, 
halfway between Portland and the 
Pacific Ocean. A great lumber man- 
ufacturing plant was erected, and now, 
ten months after the first log was 
sawed, a second large unit is being 


built. 


Other great industries and investors 
saw Longview begin to grow and sent 
their engineers and transportation 
experts to investigate. Hence, the 
recent announcement by the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, largest 


MONTHLY PAYROLLS $800,000 
Longview’s payrolls will aggregate 


$800,000 a month as early as July, 
it is conservatively estimated. 


private timber holders in the United 
States, that it, too, has selected Long- 
view as the site for one of its great 
manufacturing plants. A statement 
by a Weyerhaeuser executive says: 


“Longview ‘affords economical water trans- 
portation as well as rail facilities not 
excelled by any other location in either 
Washington or Oregon.” 


Now comes the Fleishhacker banking inter- 
ests of San Francisco and purchases the con- 
trol of the Longview National Bank founded 
in May, 1923, and today with resources of 
$932,000. Says a Fleishhacker representa- 
tive: “The purchase is a striking evidence 
of the impression Longview has made upon 
business and financial interests in other parts 
of the country.” 


Last summer Longview had, it is estimated, 
more than 200,000 visitors. This year the 
young city expects a larger number. 
There is more to see now—a bee-hive of city 
development and building involving millions 
of dollars—the dramatic spectacle of a city 
being built before your eyes. 


Summer railroad rates of approximately one- 
half fare for the round trip to Longview and 
other Pacific Northwest cities in effect May 15. 
Stop-over privileges are easily arranged by 
consulting ticket agents or railway conductors. 


The Longview Company 


Longview, Washington 


1—Transportation by river, 
by sea, by rail and by 
highway. 


2—Accessible markets, do- 
mestic and foreign. 


3—Expertly planned indus- 
trial districts. 


4—Reasonable land prices. 
5—Raw materials. 

6—Fuel and power. 
7—Labor. 

8—Unexcelled climate. 


9—A beautiful city with all 
modern conveniences. 


10—Community spirit. 


PLEASE USE THE COUPON IN SENDING FOR LITERATURE 


THE LONGVIEW COMPANY, Longview, Washington 


Please send me literature concerning the new city of Longview. 


Gentlemen: 
ticularly interested in its opportunities for: 


{] Manufacturing [] Retail 
{ ] Professional { ] Commercial 


{ ] Wholesale 
[ ] Home Site 


Dept. 11 


I am par- 
(Make a check mark in the square) 


{ ] Income Property 
Investment 


[ ] Suburban Acreage 


Name Bo 


Address 
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ELICIOUS flavor in 
food, rich color, and 
delicate fragrance — 


These—we know to- 
day—mean more to 
us me Sai they fill a need 
in our diet much deeper than we 
dreamed. 


No other factor so important, 
say our greatest food authorities, 
is so little understood. 


For they awaken Appetite— 
this taste, color, fragrance we de- 
light in. And so bring into play 
the whole delicate bodily system 
that digests and absorbs our food. 
Without the signal from keen ap- 
petite our bodies, unprepared, fail 
to take full nourishment from the 
best-planned meals. 


That is why—quite apart from 
its value as fruit—food experts 
point today to Welch’s. For in 
this fragrant purple juice of rare 
Concord grapes they find the su- 
preme example of an aid to 
appetite. 


COLORFUL, 


7 y 


Glowing purple, with the tart 
fragrant sweetness of ripe grapes 
fresh from the vine—Welch’s 
makes the hastiest, the simplest 
meal successful. 


No other flavor can quite com- 
pare with this—juice of the most 
perfect Concord grapes in all the 
world. In only two small sections in the whole 
United States do such grapes ripen—near the 
Great Lakes, where sun and soil are perfect for the 
Concord. 


From the choicest of the heavy purple clusters 
Welch presses out the juice—a few hours after 
they are cut from the vine. That is why each 
exquisite glassful gives you all the healthful quali- 
ties of the fresh ripe fruit. 


INERAL salts that regulate the body, that 

build up the bones and teeth, vitamines, 
nourishing fruit sugar, and laxative properties 
that modern diets need. Natural fruit elements, 
too, that turn to alkalies and help the body to 
overcome the acidity so common today. 


Invaluable, say hospital dietitians of Welch’s, 
to coax back the fastidious appetite of invalids. 
At that trying time when children refuse to eat, 
mothers, too, turn confidently to Welch’s. De- 
lightfully refreshing as everyone knows, on hot 
summer days and nights. 


FRAGRANT, 


Flow important 
is the TASTE of food? 


Conc 0 nnd tage 


Wills Aaded HTT 


LUSCIOUS . 


But it is the everyday value of Welch’s Grape 
Juice that experts stress today—the supreme 
importance of its color, its fragrance, its exquisite 
flavor that awaken keen appetite for the simplest, 
the hastiest meal. 


AT BREAKFAST ESPECIALLY must appetite be alert. 
Try this tomorrow: Half-fill a small glass with 
cracked ice—then fill with Welch’s—glowing pur- 
ple juice. See how its tart cold deliciousness adds 
new zest to this important meal. 


At tHE Watporr-AstoriaA, New York’s inter- 
nationally famous hotel, where one caters to the 
most sophisticated palates in the world, Welch’s 
grape juice is served for the breakfast fruit course 
in a slender little fruit-juice glass surrounded by 
crushed ice. 


fot DINNER these hot nights: Blend 1 pint of 

Velch’s and 1 pint of cider. Chill thoroughly. 
aN before serving add 1 pint of sparkling water 
and serve in wine glasses, very cold. 


POST 


- PURE JUICE OF THE CONCORD GRAPE 


This too, makes a delicic 
for dinner—Chill well 
Welch’s and two 12-ou 
of dry ginger ale. Part 
tumblers with Welch’s 
with ginger ale. 


FoR REFRESHMENT on 
mer days and nights th 
are perfect, when you § 
frosty cold, in. tall thi 


Welch’s Sparkling- 
tall glasses with Welch 
each a spoon of cracke 


fill with sparkling wate 


The famous Welch Pr 
to 1 pint of Welch’s th 
2 lemons and 1 orang 
solve in it 1 cup of sug 
add 2 pints of water ( 
cially delicious if 1 pit 
kling water). Ifsparkli 
used, add it just before 


Grape Rickey—Hal 
glasses with Welch 
each glass the juice 0 
sugar to taste, shaved. : 
with sparkling water. 


Welch's Gingeree—TYo 
Welch’s add 2 tablesp 
and juice of 4 lemons. 
Just before serving ad 
dry ginger ale. 


Get Welch’s today 

grocer, druggist or 
in quarts, pints or four ounces. Hotel 
rants, clubs and dining cars serve W 
fountains serve it too. Try it at the f 
luncheon or for refreshment between m 
the children want a soda fountain drin 


have Welch’s—pure juice of the C n 


More about the newly-understoo 
of taste, color, fragrance in our m 
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assured me there is no inherent reason why 
a hole should not be as funny at 42 north 
latitude as at 28. It is the same hole, but 
a different state of mind. 

Climate has nothing to do with the state 
of mind. Summer weather in Connecticut 
is much the same as winter weather in 
Florida; but a more complicated state of 
mind seems to go along with it. Climate is 
only one ingredient in the attraction of 
Florida. People all along the economic 
scale live more simply there; and that is an 
important part of the reason why they go 
back. 

The family that has one servant in Con- 
necticut has none in Florida, but subsists 
on light housekeeping, which means getting 
at home such meals as are convenient, and 
falling back on the restaurant or cafeteria 
for the others. The two-servant family up 
North becomes a one-servant family in 
Florida. Six servants beyond the Mason- 
Dixon Line dwindle to three or two. If 
everybody was merely just as happy under 
this arrangement there would be little point 
in writing about it. Everybody, in fact, is 
much happier; there is so much less to 
bother about. 


The Simplicities of Today. 


It is a historical fact, attested by number- 
less instances, that a man will buy a house, 
furnished, in Florida in much less time and 
with much less bother than he expends up 
North in deciding just what kind of mantel 
to have in the living room. One particular 
builder, this winter, sold thirty furnished 
houses in one particular subdivision, at 
prices ranging from $20,000 to $40,000. 
Usually only a few days elapsed from first 
sight of the premises to the signing of the 
deed. Everybody succumbs to the idea 
that, being in Florida, he is not going to 
bother. Apparently it would be as easy to 
eschew bothering in Connecticut. If people 
find simple living so attractive in Florida, 
the wonder is why they don’t practice it 
up North. Nothing, it seems, would be 
easier. 

Really, simply living is a modern inven- 
tion. Reverend Goodrich, for example, 
“‘generally cut the cornstalks himself and 
always shelled the ears; the latter being 
done by drawing them across the handle of 
the frying pan, fastened over a washtub.” 
His great-great-granddaughter steps into a 
grocery and buys a neat dust-proof package 
of cornmeal, or of corn breakfast food all 
cooked and ready to be eaten. How much 
simpler! 

If you are an elderly person you remem- 
ber a row of kerosene lamps on the kitchen 
sink to be cleaned, trimmed and filled; 
doubtless you remember what a grimy, 
smelly job it was. Now, to get a far better 
light, you simply press a button. And 
grandmother thought the kerosene lamps a 
far better and simpler affair than the tallow 
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Doesn’t hurt one bit! Drop a little 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
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candles that she made in a ponderous iron 
mold. Such instances of modern simplifi- 
cation meet you at every hand. | 

Glorification of the past is mostly hokum. 
In sober fact, people live more simply, and 
much better, in the United States today 
than any large number of people ever lived 
anywhere before. That is true all along the 
economic scale. A skilled workman, with 
his eight-hour day and Saturday half holi- 
day, has much more leisure at his disposal 
than Reverend Goodrich had in blessed 
Colonial times. A man ought to be skilled 
at something—to be master of some one job 
or operation. Then somebody else will cook 
his breakfast food, light his house, make his 
clothes and deliver a 1925 model with balloon 
tires at his door. Florida merely carries 
the modern idea of simplification one impor- 
tant step farther. 

To get a package of cooked breakfast 
food on a grocer’s shelf requires capital and 
organization. Getting a collection of ready- 
made and furnished houses on paved, 
electric-lighted, palm-planted streets where 
there was only raw land or water two years 
ago also requires capital and organization. 
A corporation does it. In these simpler 
days individuals would never have under- 
taken it, any more than they would under- 
take to make their own shoes. Individuals 
now demand the finished product—made, 
of course, by a corporation. 

The cost of the raw land was low—say 
$100 an acre as a rough-and-ready average. 
But the cost of manufacturing it into a 
ready-to-use state was much more. The 
investment in a subdivision or development 
of any considerable extent and pretensions 
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will soon run into six figures. If it is an 
aspiring development it will have its own 
golf course, country club, yacht harbor, a 
ready-to-use street of shops and perhaps a 
hotel in more or less Spanish style. 

Still, the price of lots and the readiness 
with which they have been selling make the 
industry look attractive. At this writing, 
no doubt, the books of many subdivisions 
and developments will show a gorgeous 
profit. But it is an old axiom that a very 
profitable line of business, unhedged by a 
patent or a corner, will tend to attract cap- 
ital and enterprise until the influx brings 
the rate of profit down. This last year the 
lot business in Florida has enjoyed an influx 
of capital and enterprise that seemed likely 
to attain the sweep and proportions of 
Niagara. Certainly the present supply of 
lots is ample for all the population that the 
most optimistic booster can foresee in a 
decade. Some of the lots, of course, will be 
along timein finding the ultimate consumer. 

Lot making is no new business in Florida. 
I have in mind three developments of the 
pre-boom past, all very prettily situated 
and well improved by the more modest 
standards of ten years ago. One developer 
went into bankruptcy and the two others 
tottered on the edge for quite a parlous 
while. It is not, by any means, all profit. 
In fact, it is a hazardous business, and at 
present in an inflated state. Some will win 
and some will lose. 

But the power of the United States to 
produce wealth is practically a bottomless 
well. In pursuit of thesimplest, pleasantest 
mode of living, more people will go to 
Florida. The Florida idea may spread. 
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“IGHTL NG, with maddening monotonous rhythm, the skin drums of Tasao 
throbbefi from the desert hills above the Valley of Springs. Perhaps the shades 
of departed generations of Castinados, of Porter, Cates and all those others 
bowed fn ironical welcome to Briggs. And down in the valley the dobe buildings 


jlo Tasab were untenanted save by the mortal remains of this latest owner of 
t ho sat in his chair before the portals of his mansion, staring down into 
ted village with unseeing eyes, while the hot sun dried and mummified his frame. 


] rough the lanes and drifted in open doorways of the dobe structures. 
Tas became the haunt of bats and lizards. 


the great Southwest became a part of the Union through the medium of the 
can War, the United States Government, by act of Congress, guaranteed the 
ights of those who had enjoyed landed interests under the Mexican régime, 
nly that they should appear in court within five years and show formal proof of 
y an ancient paper, yellowed with age, was brought forth from its strong box: 
long-dead governors, proffering tracts of land in return for favors, military, 
ligious or otherwise. Land was deemed to have little or no value, but it was 
highly desirable to have the good will of the inhabitants; so the benevolent 
had now superseded Mexican authority granted most of these claims, 
not they had ever been formally recognized by the Mexican Government. 
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The Castinado estate, a vast tract forty miles by sixty in extent, was formally conveyed 
to the head of the Castinado family by patent. Not long thereafter, a matter of perhaps 
a dozen years, it came into the hands of an American, one Allan Porter, through his 
marriage to the only daughter of the household and the subsequent disappearance of both 
the elder Castinado and his son. 

Thereafter Porter held sway over the great inland empire that had thus come under 
his jurisdiction, ruling with a hand of iron, his authority unquestioned, since organized 
law was yet a thousand miles away. He made his own laws and enforced them, imposing 
his will on the whole countryside. 

The Texans, intent upon increasing their holdings, pushed westward with their cows, 
invading new territory. Every sizable outfit retained a crew of fighting men whose duty 
it was to hold off all marauders. These men had warred to the border and beyond it, 
following Mexican, Kiowa and Comanche raiders that had made off with stock, plundering 
the marauders’ herds in return, both by way of reprisal and for profit. These big Texas 
outfits pushed on and occupied the Canadian and the Cimarron, the broad flat reaches 
of the Staked Plains. Their fighting men conquered such areas as each outfit desired by 
force of arms, and having conquered it, they proceeded to retain it in the same manner. 
It followed quite naturally, after holding it against the marauding Southwestern tribes, 
that they should also defend it against rival cow outfits that would invade their range, 
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From warring with Mexicans, Kiowas and Comanches, 
these powder-burning veterans took to warring among 
themselves. It was said that the law would never come into 
these far places, and in all truth it took small cognizance 
of a man’s relations with his neighbors. But eventually, as 
the country settled up, the law did come in. Little by little, 
county by county, it made its appearance; feebly at first, 
the initial efforts frequently futile and short-lived, but 
persevering until it held sway 
over another small area and 
pushed on to get its grip on 
the next beyond. It was then 
said that the law would never 
reach the Palo Verdes, and 
the process of stretching forth 
its arm to that far place was 
long delayed. 

Porter’s holding lay beyond 
the Palo Verdes, organized 
law still so distant that he gave 
not a thought to it. Itwas his 
dream to establish himself as 
the undisputed overlord of the 
whole Rolavi Sink, extending 
east and west from Solado 
Arroyo to Monab Wash and 
from the Palo Verde Moun- 
tains to the cafion of the Rio 
Tasao north and south. 

It was still the fashion for 
cattle barons to traffic more 
or less openly in stolen cows. 
The old Mescalano Trail led 
up from the south and crossed 
the cafion of the Rio Tasao, 
touching the Rolavi Sink just 
south of Sand Crawl, an ex- 
panse of shifting sands. It was 
at the head of this trail that 
Porter’s agents had met ma- 
rauding bands of Apachesand 
held traffic with them, furnish- 
ing them, in return for stolen 
stock, with arms, ammunition 
and other requisites that ren- 
dered possible their continued 
evasion of capture by cavalry 
expeditions. 

Roving bands of hard- 
riding, quick-shooting gentry 
now used the Mescalano Trail 
over which to drive stock, 
stolen off to the south along 
the border or beyond it, into 
the Rolavi Sink, where Porter 
purchased it at a figure prof- 
itable both to the plunderers 
and to himself. 

The Rolavi Sink was not 
adapted to heavy settlement. 
Watered only by springs and 
such tanks as could be fash- 
ioned across draws by the 
cowmen, available home- 
ranch sites werefew. Onesuch 
was the Martinez Grant, a 
tract of some two hundred 
sections on Monab Wash at 
the extreme eastern tip of the 
Sink. A section or more of 
this tract was abundantly 
watered by a small stream 
that pitched down from the 
Palo Verdes and disappeared 
in the vast rent in the earth’s crust that was Monab Wash. 
A similarly small area was available along Solado Arroyo 
at the western extremity of the Sink, occupied by a few 
Mormon settlers during the Mormon migration. 

The Martinez family, hating and fearing Porter, refused 
to sell their holdings, so he set out to dispossess them by 
fair means or foul. Other restless conquering cattle barons 
came pushing on across the tawny deserts with their cows. 
Tom Langford, a cowman of Porter’s type, bought the 
Martinez Grant from those who would not sell to Porter. 
Porter made overtures to buy it from this new owner, but 
made the mistake of prefacing his negotiations with the 
threat that he would put Langford out of business in case 
he refused to sell. And Tom Langford laughed. 

“T’m wondering how you'll go about it,” he said. “I 
came into this country to acquire that ground of yourn. 
You say it’s forty mile by sixty? I’ll have that little plot 
in my back yard before I’m through with you or see the 
last of the Langfords buried.” 

He almost made good on one point. 

He came into the country with a son and an infant 
daughter, two brothers and two nephews. Before he was 
through with Porter he saw all the Langfords buried save 
the daughter and the son. 
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‘“That goes for the Porters,” the old war horse of Rolavi 


countered, and he was right. He saw all three of his sons 
buried before he was through with Langford. 

Porter hired a number of the hard-faced gentry who 
frequented the Mescalano Trail, and made war upon the 
Langford outfit. 

Langford, who was old at the game himself, had 
brought his warriors with him. Each one set out with the 


“Only My Name is Hollister —Not José,’” He Added, as if by Way of an Afterthought 


notion to establish himself as the undisputed monarch of 
the whole Rolavi Sink. Neither attained his end. 

Customs changed, railroads pushed closer, ox trains 
brought an ever-increasing swarm of restless humanity 
pushing westward. An abortive attempt to establish law 
and order in the Sink failed dismally, for the reason that 
the population of the Rolavi country was unanimous 
against such interference. A gold strike created a short- 
lived mining boom in the Palo Verdes. It died. But while 
customs changed, the tribe of Tasao Indians altered its 
mode of living not at all. Indians of the Pueblo type, they 
dwelt on in their little village as they had since before that 
day when Columbus set sail across the seas. They had 
seen the advent of the pioneering Spanish Fathers, the 
establishing of landed estates, grants from a centralized 
authority that was beyond their comprehension, yet be- 
fore whose will they bowed; then the coming of the cow- 
men. But through it all no man had questioned their right 
to the village, centuries old, and the Valley of Springs 
which was their home. 

This Valley of Springs, a little oasis touching upon one 
corner of the Castinado Grant, supported the population 
of Pueblo Tasao, a village of several hundred souls. The 
waters of the many springs, distributed throughout an 
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area of perhaps one square mile, were conserved and; 
through the ditches of a primitive but practical irr 
system and watered the patches of squashes, pe 
beans and corn, the tiny orchards of peaches, a 
pears, plums and other varieties of fruit upon whi 
tribe of Tasao subsisted. 

Came the day of an occasional squatter, faring on 
wake of the cowmen, settling upon odd tracts wh 
water was available, t 
such spots were pitiful 
in this land of little’ 
But the squatters cam; 
the cattle barons, fight 
retain control of the 
range, drove them fort} 
they elected to set thei 
stakes and fence off son 
cious water hole. 

Porter, his dreams | 
limited power curtail) 
Langford’s operations, 
ceived an idea that led, 
making various inye 
tions. Shortly therea 
squatter erected his dol 
just outside the bounda 
the Castinado Gran 
within two hundred ya 
Pueblo Tasao. 

Porter, the i imperiow 
tended to fume at thise) 
ery, but made no mc 
evict the nester. 

“He’d only be follow 
some other,” he expl 
~ We can ’t keep ’em o 
ever.’ 

Tom Langford scorn 
meek resignation; but 
the squatter’s eabi. 
within gunshot of the ol) 
tinado hacienda where } 
dwelt, adjoining Porter’: 
ings and fifty miles rer 
from Langford’s, thelati 
not make a move to evi 
intruder. Later came or 
sup, an upstanding I 
with a wife and three hu 
head of cows. Heh 
steaded halfway betwe 
west line of the Cast 
Grant and the habitat 
Mormon settlers on 
Arroyo at the wester 
tremity of the Sink, | 

Porter, while harborir 
squatter in his very doo 
could not in all consis 
move to evict another ’ 
filing was thirty mile 
moved. Such a move 
cause Langford, hisé 
suspect the reasons : 


ter’s leniency in the 
William Owen, the sq 
who resided near P) 
Tasao. The half-section 
eae made by Jessup, an area: 
ue ee ily watered by springs 
2 even farther removed 
Langford’s holdings, so] 
failed to move against 
Jessup was permitted | 
main. All such small fry could bé dealt with later, 
Porter and Langford had settled their own affairs. 

William Owen traded a bit with the villagers, and 
aged, no man knew how, to eke out an existence until 
time as he could make final proof and obtain patent 
claim. This was granted with small delay. Owen 
conveyed title to Porter and disappeared. 

Porter had long since dispensed with the few 4 
retainers that had served the Castinado family. H 
decided to make another sweeping change of & 
he informed the dwellers of Pueblo Tasao that he h 
further desire to see them about and that they 
vanish within the week. 

The people of Tasao, troubled and uncompreh 
refused to move. They sent a delegation of thei ch 
tary priests to confer. Porter was adamant. = 

“But our people have dwelt here always,” the 
men protested. ‘‘Where would you have us go? 

“You can go to hell!” said Porter, and close 
view. ! 

When the people of Tasao refused to migr | , 4 


called upon the authorities to evict them. 
The resulting litigation, famous in its day, ra 
the courts for a period of years. Eventually ff 
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homestead laws must remain inviolate, no matter 
ecost. More than three decades had elapsed since 
of Congress wherein the property rights of inhab- 
ere guaranteed. The people of Tasao had failed to 
emselves of that five-year period of limitation 
jhe expiration of which they should have made 
‘ownership. They had put it off for thirty-five 
stead, and in the meanwhile a homestead patent 
nm issued, the title to the land in question then 
yed, and the claimants had not even troubled to 
these transactions. However just their claims 
sem, to allow them would be to establish a prece- 
it would shake the homestead laws to their very 
‘opening the way to all manner of claimants. Tasao 
‘ove. 
Jovernment selected a large tract to the south, 
he Rio Tasao. Lumber was freighted more than a 
{ miles across the desert from the nearest sawmill, 
t frame shacks were constructed in lieu of the adobe 
they must leave behind. A troop of cavalry was 
from the nearest fort to escort the exiles to their 
dings. 
yeople of Tasao asked for one day of grace, which 
was granted by the commanding officer in charge of 
seoats, and at sunset the tribe filed forth from the 
ind took to the hills that overlooked their ancestral 
Some of them failed to return at dawn. Later, 
dies were found on various eminences overlooking 
ley of Springs, where they had elected to die by 
m hands rather than to move. 
iat night a low weird chant and the throb of skin 
jounded from the hills. Hardened troopers swore 
rat the appalling monotony of the sound and con- 
0 a creepy tingle along the spine. Cavalry horses 
jrestlessly. But Porter, grim and ruthless, sat on 
inda of the ranch house—sat unmoved while that 
never-ending Toom! Toom! Toom! Toom! 
Toom! sounded steadily throughout the night as 


the tribe of Tasao invoked an everlasting curse upon every 
future owner of the Castinado Grant and Pueblo Tasao till 
the end of time. Still unmoved, he watched the procession 
of wretched exiles file across the hills at dawn under the 
escort of the bluecoats. 

Within a fortnight Porter rode from the ranch and re- 
turned no more to the Castinado hacienda. His horse, a 
vicious brute at best, had done him to death on the desert, 
so the report was spread. And that night the skin drums 
of Tasao once more throbbed in the hills above the Valley 
of Springs. 

mu 
OUR Tasao-horsemen threaded the sandrock breaks 
in the vast cafion of the Rio Tasao by way of the old 
Mescalano Trail and topped out in the southern edge of the 
Rolavi Sink. The regular Tasao crossing was some fifteen 
miles to the east, and the Mescalano Trail had been used 
but little of late years, being known to but few whites. 

Just north of them lay Sand Crawl, a twenty-mile ex- 
panse of blow sand, so named from the impermanency of 
its topographical features. The sands shifted with every 
desert gale, one hill being whittled away as a new one 
formed. Sand Crawl was waterless and verdureless. Stock 
never penetrated this inhospitable area, so riders seldom 
visited it. The Tasaos, to reach the old Castinado hacienda 
and Pueblo Tasao, must make a long detour or cross 
through Sand Crawl. They elected to cross. 

The blazing ball of the sun was reflected from the brassy 
sands with furious intensity. After traveling for an hour 
through this flaming inferno, the Tasao who rode in the 
lead reined in his pony and lifted a hand to impose silence 
upon his companions. They listened. Then a scream, a 
piercing shriek of mortal agony, ripped through the heated 
silence. 

One of the Tasaos assumed that it was some poor devil 
dying of thirst, and would have ridden forward to his 
assistance, but the leader detained him, giving it as his 
conviction that the man had just met a violent end. 


<i ple 


Leaving the four ponies in the charge of one, the remaining 
three crawled to the crest of a sand wave just ahead and 
peered cautiously forth. 

Three saddled horses stood at the far edge of a sand flat 
some two hundred yards away. One man held two of them. 
A second man was engaged at some task near the third 
horse. As the Tasaos watched he stooped to pick up some 
object and inspected it before tossing it from him into the 
sand. 

One of the Tasao ponies nickered and the scene beyond 
became one of swift activity. The man slashed the horse 
with his hat and made for his own mount, swung to the 
saddle and the two riders left on the run, disappearing in 
the maze of sand hills. 

The remaining horse sidled away from a dark object that 
seemed to drag from its left side. The Tasaos understood. 
Even a very gentle horse will strive to move away from 
some object that drags close beside it. The object follows 
and the horse speeds up and wheels away. That something 
still follows, evidently with sinister intent. The animal, 
seeking to escape, side-slashes the thing with its heels and 
stampedes, kicking as it runs. By the time the horse has 
reached a state of exhaustion, the object has been reduced 
to pulp or slit to ribbons by those slashing heels. The 
Tasaos watched. The horse, strangely enough, stood as if 
petrified, except that at intervals it side-stepped daintily 
away from the thing that dragged. 

The Tasaos eventually rode across the flat, and one of 
them whirled his reata and put his loop on the horse before 
it could gain headway. The dead man dragged by one foot 
from the left stirrup. His boot heel had been pried off with 
a knife and his foot had been thrust through the stirrup. 
The knife had been broken in the operation, and it was this 
that the man had tossed from him into the sand. 

Taking the back track of the three horses, the Tasaos 
studied the signs in the sands that revealed every track as 
clearly as if made in new snow. The victim had been riding 

(Continued on Page 58) 


A Typicat Member of the Fraternity of Wandering Prospectors in Appearance and Outfit, Even to the Crown of His Dilapidated Hat 


ing officer in the Senate chamber are half a dozen 

books. , One of them, as slender as a poet’s first 
sheaf, and probably better thumbed, contains the 
Standing Rules—which have stood now with- 
out substantial change since the foundation of 
the Government and which, in my opinion, 
are as firmly footed today as at any time. 

These rules are only forty in number; and 
their structure, to use a word which nowadays 
is applied to everything from a schedule of 
tariff rates to a skyscraper, is very simple. 
They provide for the order of business, for 
the precedence of motions, for the formation 
and functions of committees, and for the con- 
duct of debate. It is toward this last that 
present criticism is leveled. 

Debate in the Senate in its early days had 
few restraints. The previous question existed, 
but in a rudimentary form only as modern 
parliamentarians would regard it. It was it- 
self debatable; it could not be used upon 
amendments; nor could it be applied while 
sitting in committee of the whole. In this form 
it stood in the Senate rules for seventeen years, 
during which it was moved only four times 
and only three times carried. The revision of 
the rules in 1806 did not specifically provide 
against the previous question; it simply was 
not mentioned at all, and the sanction of 119 
years of usage is that it does not exist. 

At any rate, no senator has yet had sufficient 
temerity to move the previous question; and 
it is significant that practically all of the nearly 
one hundred efforts which have been made for 
the amendment of the rules have had the pre- 
vious question as a base line. This agitation, 
therefore, is not new. Henry Clay, in the 
Twenty-seventh Congress, started the long 
procession; but neither he nor any of his imi- 
tators has achieved great success, since only 
four of the proposals have been adopted. Two 
of these were produced by war necessity, and 
one of the twain was discarded when the war 
was over. Two of them remain and are regu- 
larly made use of, and the fourth has been 
applied only twice. Only one of the quartet 
has been fortunate enough to perpetuate the 
name of its author, and it is to Mr. Anthony’s 
credit that the Senate proceeds always on 
Mondays to the eall of the calendar under 
Rule VIII. This rule provides that unobjected bills upon 
the calendar shall be taken up in order and that no senator 
shall speak more than once or longer than five minutes. 
Toward the end of a session unanimous-consent agree- 
ments are had for more frequent sittings under Rule VIII, 
and it is by means of this rule that the great bulk of the 
business of the Senate is advanced—an aid thereto, it 
should be remarked, being a presiding officer who is really 
on his job. 

Debate in the Senate seems to provoke more debate out- 
side the chamber than within it, and I say this notwith- 
standing the oceans of talk which have so often lapped my 
feet as I have sat in the chair. I admit that it becomes a 
bit monotonous to be compelled to listen to the same 
speech every day for a long period. That frequently hap- 
pens in campaigning, when it is part of the game; and there 
isno complaint. So I cannot see that the unlimited debate 
in the Senate, with its admitted repetition, is really such an 
irritant as some would have us believe. 


Pisce neatly at the end of the desk of the presid- 


“Cooling the Tea of Legislation 


HAT debate in the Senate has departed from its earlier 

manner none will deny. When the chamber resounded 
to the voices of the mighty, debate was a matter of much 
solemnity. Proponents of a measure, having amply pre- 
pared themselves and, as rumor has had it, having amply 
fortified themselves, would arise, address the chair, and go 
to it, for hours at a time, in sonorous phrases such as now 
would empty the chamber in short order; and the oppo- 
nents of the measure would follow suit. These men took all 
the time they needed or wanted to “‘develop their argu- 
ment,”’ to use the words that are so often employed by 
campaign orators; and when they had done so the debate 
closed and a vote was taken. It is scarcely different in the 
Senate today. Debate, to be sure, no longer surges in long 
combers of eloquence. It presents the surface of a much 
more choppy sea. I remember one day a Western senator— 
being incessantly asked to yield for a question or for some 
hostile interjection into the midst of his speech, which he 
had plainly prepared with painstaking care—who voiced his 
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opinion of these other customs of other days by exclaiming 
disgustedly, ‘“‘Mr. President, debate in the Senate now- 
adays has degenerated into mere conversation.’’ Never- 
theless, in the great majority of cases debate in the Senate 
continues to be real debate. The offenders against whom 
outcry is directed but whom nobody has yet chosen to name 
are few in number—and they are innocuous. At the door 
of none of them can anyone truthfully lay the blame for 
the defeat of any measure genuinely beneficial to the coun- 
try by reason of his misuse of the rules of the Senate. 
And the rules of the Senate likewise are equally innocent 
of such a charge. If I were speaking on what one of my 
more voluble colleagues likes to term “‘the hustings,”’ I 
would use the language of that forum and challenge anyone 
to point out a measure of real advantage to the country 
which has ever been defeated or even unduly delayed in its 
enactment through the operation of the Senate rules. But 
I am writing for the reflective readers of a great periodical, 
who constitute the largest cross-section of those who will 
ultimately pass upon this question; and I desist. But lam 
willing to say that within my own close observation of the 
Senate and its modus operandi I have seen more than one 
disastrous or costly measure prevented from passage sim- 
ply because its opponents have known how to use the 
Senate rules. Sometimes—yes, indeed frequently—it is 
not necessary to use the rules for these good purposes at 
all. I well remember a senator of high character, great 
ability and large determination once arising when his col- 
leagues were discussing whether to take up a measure of 
dubious consequence, and remarking significantly, ‘It will 
take some time to dispose of it.’”’ The bill was not taken 
up, and the Treasury was saved a good many million dollars. 
The so-called filibusters in the Senate have not been 
numerous. From the Twenty-seventh Congress, in 1841— 
when, by the way, Mr. Clay made the first of the nearly 
one hundred vain efforts which have been made since 1806 
to amend the rules—from 1841 to 1917 there have been 
only nineteen occasions when a real filibuster has taken 
place in the Senate. The first of these may serve to show 
that even the giants of the golden days of the Senate were 
men of like passions as we who now sit in their seats; for 


they spent more than a week discussing the ousti 
some Senate printers. But the main truth rem 
None of these filibusters produced real harm t 
country—though my partisan sensibilities were gr, 
outraged by some of the results, notably} 
failure of the so-called Force Bill in 1891) 
this measure a change in the Senate rul 
now proposed will doubtless be as a blast 
Gabriel’s horn; and it requires no lively; 
ination to foresee other measures of less a) 
momentary importance which will be ¢ 
through under whip and spur if cloture bee, 
the rule of the Senate as it isin the House, y 
I have seen a measure involving scores of 
lions of annual expenditure for all tim 
come put through with only forty minut 
debate and the time parceled out by the oj 
ing leaders. The founder of this journal 
ing in the Constitutional Convention, 
using words suited to the polite custon 
that day, described the Senate as the s: 
into which the tea of legislation woul: 
poured for cooling before drinking, This 
pose the Senate has served admirably by 
son of its rules; and if these rules are no 
be changed as demanded I fear that: 
hot and scalding draught will be poured 
the throat of the country. eer 
fF: 
The Voice of the People — 
ey - 
HIS will surely prove the case if the « 
acter of Federal legislation continues a 
now. Time was when debate in the 
dealt with the Constitution, with the 
leading to its interpretation, with 
structive problems which every ne 
must attack, with great question 
eral policy, and with the sharp de 
which marked our public affairs 
established two-party system. N 
party system is subject to some 
say the least. The introduction of 
primary and the popular election of s 
devices with which I have no person: 
for they have served me well enou: 
make senators more attentive to 
think to be the voice of the peop 
sense of party responsibility. 
enginery of propaganda and publiei 
days that it is small wonder if a seng 
receives, as many of us do, two hundred teleg 
morning urging him to vote thus or so, begins to 
his state is aflame over some pending legislation 
behooves him to move properly because each st 
him nearer to the next primary. It is said 
which so often carries the true word within it, 
senator, on receipt of over twenty telegrams in 
the same subject, will think his state already 
to march, Coxey-wise, to Washington to é 
mands. Suppose, since a record vote in the 
discloses more than eighty senators present, sw) 
should be forty more like this man—and clotu 
When the advocates of stricter enforcement 
eenth Amendment begin to realize what clo 
them, do not forget that there are organizati 
readily be formed to move under the Fif 
ment also. 
The present-day character of Federal | 
I have said, vastly different from the legisla’ 
generation ago. Then Congress met, pas 
bills, indulged in some partisan discussi 
struck out on a new line of policy—like the 
Commerce Act, for example—and went home, 
members could be sure of remaining peacefu 
half of their time. Beginning in 1909 an 
1915, Congress was rarely out of session; 
till now there have occurred only three of 
cesses which Congress should have granted t 
Passing the days of the war, it is safe to sa 
the days of these prolonged sessions were ¢ 
discussion of proposals which had for their 
expenditure of public money for purposes Ww 
of them, good in themselves, but which nev 
the ken of the most far-visioned of the founding 
That is to say, the acts of Congress now are 
fashioned in accordance with the economic ne 
groups of individuals or groups of states who 
tripetal force in the changing conception of the 
of the Federal Government and who come to Ut 
demand those things which, a generation ago, te) 
(Continued on Page 138) 


SEA experiences began with my being 
jashed out of my cabin bunk in my uncle’s 
hing schooner when I was seven years 
\the height of the storm my father car- 
she length of the deck to a dry bunk in the foc’sle. 
{; have been quite a storm; but the crew took it as 
/ of course, and so, in my innocence, I took it as a 
/' course. I came ashore from that trip with the 
ion that great waves breaking over a vessel was 
jar thing out to sea. 

hen I have made many trips to sea, ranging from 
/s north to 54 degrees south. In the fishing line, 
jion to many trips with American bankers— 
Jxr and Boston vessels both—I tried a German 
he Baltic, an English steam trawler and an old- 
ck in the North Sea; also there were experiences 
ps and Finns in the Arctic. In other lines I recall 
‘ps, battleships and ocean liners; colliers, destroy- 
{ruisers; army and navy transports; an oil ship, a 
\, Salvation Army life yawl, a racing yacht, sea- 
4s, submarines and flying boats. 

ino superior knowledge of seagoing affairs because 
A man may cruise in a dozen or fifteen different 
‘sail and steam craft, as many a vagabond has, and 
‘it a poor maritime authority. What I may fairly 
myself, granting me average intelligence in the 
z, is that I should by now be able to know a real 
en I see one in action. 

various fishing trips—excluding my boyish expe- 
: were spread over a space of more than twenty 
‘ thoroughly enjoyed them, meeting good men 
sare, with here and there a great one, in steam and 
; but after all these years, I go back to the fisher- 
ay boyhood for a supreme standard. In enthusi- 
ments I rate these bank fishermen of ours as the 
{sailormen who ever lived. Consider them as they 
pegularly in what the rest of the world call small 
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vessels—which they themselves rate as fine, big, able 
vessels—to wrest a living from most dangerous waters: 
dangerous not because they are in the deep ocean but 
because they are in the shoal ocean. The good fishing is in 
the shoal spots, and where the good fishing is, there they 
must go; or choose to go, say. Given a well-found craft 
and open water, and a good crew will pretty nearly live 
forever; given water inclosed by wicked shoals as the 
regular scene of operations, and the ablest vessel and 
crew of men that ever lived will some day be caught and 
lost. 

Take those little schooners, their mastheads quite often 
no higher than the bridge of some big steamship, with rail 
so close to the sea that a man can lean over it and trail his 
fingers in that sea—fleets of such small craft are all the time 
out on the fishing banks. One of them is caught, say—an 
ordinary happening—in a gale of wind, with the shoal 
water under her lee and no thousands of steam power to 
drive her clear; she has to fight the great wind with the 
force of the great wind itself, to make use of the wicked 
power that would smother her to beat that same wicked 
power—how does she ever come safely out of it? 

She does ordinarily come safely through it, and the men 
who bring her through it have very little to say about it 
afterward. When they do speak, it is invariably in a most 
casual way and always among themselves, talking as one 
man talks with another of the ordinary risks of his calling. 
High winds and rough seas are all part of the day’s work— 
why make a long story of it? 

They are great seamen, all the greater possibly because 
they do not themselves know how truly great they are. 
If they were not great seamen, we should not be finding a 
fleet of them still choosing the rough banks for their fishing. 
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They are also natural adventurers. Every trip a 
fisherman makes is an adventure. Most workmen 
know what they will or will not get in the Saturday 
pay envelope; but not soafisherman. He sails out 
knowing not whether he will come home sharing enough to 
make him feel like throwing five-dollar bills to the wind, or 
whether he will make so little as to have to go in debt for 
tobacco and oilskins. Also, of course, there is always the 
danger of never coming back. Men who choose that way 
of living may be lost, as many of them expect to be lost; 
but be sure they will never die of fright for thinking of it 
beforehand. 

Our American bank fishermen are practically all sons of 
fishermen. Only men born to bank fishing seem to be able 
to muster a heart for it. Given such men to start with, 
train them in their ceaselessly perilous calling, and a great 
body of mariners must come of it. The pick of them, the 
men who rise to be great captains among them, make up a 
wonderful corps. As a boy I used to think that some of 
them were pretty good; but I had to go knocking around 
in a big world and come back home again to know how 
good they were. As a boy I knew some of these great 
skippers; that is, through my father and my uncle I knew 
them, and so was allowed to stand by and listen in to them, 
which served an incurable boyish ambition to be at close 
quarters with great heroes. As I grew up I came to know 
more of them. In yet later years I never heard of a new 
great one among them that I did not want to sail with him. 
Usually I did. 

Such captains as I write of here will be men with whom 
I have sailed, and I shall select rough-water experiences 
because men are more truly tested in rough water. I speak 
of men who never sought a limelight; who would not 
know, the most of them, a limelight if they saw one; 
men of such surpassing seamanship are they that, with- 
out growing hysterical, we may properly say that if there is 
(Continued on Page 185) 


“she's Rollin’ Low,’? Admitted Maurice, “But She'll Roll Lower Yet Before the Sail Comes Off Her” 
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law had worked without a hitch. And the beak, 

having adjusted a pair of pince-nez which looked 
as though they were going to do a nose dive any mo- 
ment, coughed like a pained sheep and slipped us the 
bad news. ‘The prisoner, Wooster,’’ he said—and who can 
paint the shame and agony of Bertram at hearing himself 
so described ?—‘‘will pay a fine of five pounds.” 

“Oh, rather!”? I said. “‘Absolutely! Like a shot!” 

I was dashed glad to get the thing settled at such a 
reasonable figure. I gazed across what they call the sea of 
faces till I picked up Jeeves, sitting at the back. Stout 
fellow, he had come to see the young master through his 
hour of trial. 

“T say, Jeeves,” I sang out, ‘have you gota fiver? I’m 
a bit short.” 

“Silence!’’ bellowed some officious blighter. 

“Tt’s all right,’ I said; ‘“‘just arranging the financial 
details. Got the stuff, Jeeves?”’ 

Cow Css sire?” 

“Good egg!”’ 

“Are you a friend of the prisoner?’’ asked the beak. 

“TY am in Mr. Wooster’s employment, Your Worship, in 
the capacity of gentleman’s personal gentleman.” 

“Then pay the fine to the clerk.” 

“Very good, Your Worship.” 

The beak gave a coldish nod in my direction, as much as 
to say that they might now strike the fetters from my 
wrists; and having hitched up the pince-nez once more, 
proceeded to hand poor old Sippy one of the nastiest looks 
ever seen in Bosher Street Police Court. 

“The case of the prisoner Leon Trotzky—which,”’ he 
said, giving Sippy the eye again, ‘‘I am strongly inclined to 
think an assumed and fictitious name—is more serious. 
He has been convicted of a wanton and violent assault 
upon the police. The evidence of the officer has proved 
that the prisoner struck him in the abdomen, causing 
severe internal pain, and in other ways interfered with him 


[iw evidence was all in. The machinery of the 
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in the execution of his duties. I am aware that on the night 
following the annual aquatic contest between the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge a certain license is tradi- 
tionally granted by the authorities, but aggravated acts of 
ruffianly hooliganism like that of the prisoner Trotzky 
cannot be overlooked or palliated. He will serve a sentence 
of thirty days in the Second Division without the option 
of a fine.” 

“No, I say—here—hi—dash it all!’”’ protested poor old 
Sippy. 

“‘Silence!”’ bellowed the officious blighter. 

“Next case,” said the beak. And that was that. 


The whole affair was most unfortunate. Memory is a 
trifle blurred; but as far as I can piece together the facts, 
what happened was more or less this: 

Abstemious cove though I am as a general thing, there is 
one night in the year when, putting all other engagements 
aside, I am rather apt to let myself go a bit and renew my 
lost youth, as it were. The night to which I allude is the 
one following the annual aquatic contest between the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge; or, putting it 
another way, Boat-Race Night. Then, if ever, you will see 
Bertram under the influence. And on this occasion, I 
freely admit, I had been doing myself rather juicily, with 
the result that when I ran into old Sippy opposite the Em- 
pire I was in quite fairly bonhomous mood. This being so, 
it cut me to the quick to perceive that Sippy, generally 
the brightest of revelers, was far from being his usual 
sunny self. He had the air of a man with a secret sorrow. 

“Bertie,” he said as we strolled along toward Piccadilly 
Circus, “‘the heart bowed down by weight of woe to weak- 
est hope will cling.’’ Sippy is by way of being an author, 
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“Give Me That Cat!”’ 


though mainly dependent for the necessaries of 
subsidies from an old aunt who lives in the co 
and his conversation often takes a literary turn. 
the trouble is that I have no hope to cling to 
or otherwise. I am up against it, Bertie.” 
“In what way, laddie?” 
“T’ve got to go tomorrow and spend three 
some absolutely dud—I will go further—som 
scaly friends of my Aunt Vera. She has fixed 
and may a nephew’s curse blister every bulb inh 
““Who are these hounds of hell?” I asked. — 
‘Some people named Pringle. I haven’t seen 
I was ten, but I remember them at that time 
as England’s premier warts.” a 
“Tough luck. No wonder you’ve lost your me 
“The world,” said Sippy, “is very gray. 
I shake off this awful depression?” 
It was then that I got one of those bright idea 
get round about 11:30 on Boat-Race Night. 
‘‘What you want, old man,” I said, “is a poll 
helmet.” 
“Do I, Bertie?” 
“Tf I were you, I’d just step straight acros 
and get that one over there.” ZB 
“But there’s a policeman inside it. You can see. 
tinctly.” 
“What does that matter?” I said. I simplj 
follow his reasoning. 
Sippy stood for a moment in thought. ¥ 
“I believe you’re absolutely right,’’ he said | 
“Funny I never thought of it before. You reall 
mend me to get that helmet?” ; 
“T do, indeed.” a 
“Then I will,” said Sippy, brightening up in th 
remarkable manner. 


So there you have the posish, and you can see ¥ 
I left the dock a free man, remorse gnawed at my’ 


nty-fifth year, with life opening out before him and 
Jjort of thing, Oliver Randolph Sipperley had be- 
ilbird, and it was all my fault. It was I who had 
that fine spirit down into the mire, so to speak, 
| yuestion now arose, What could I do to atone? 
isly the first move must be to get in touch with 
d see if he had any last messages and what not. 
about a bit, making inquiries, and presently found 
| a little dark room with whitewashed walls and a 
yench. Sippy was sitting on the bench with his 
iis hands. 

are you, old lad?”’ I asked in a hushed, bedside 


ruined man,” said Sippy, looking like a poached 


jome,’’ I said, “it’s not so bad as all that. I mean 

yu had the swift intelligence to give a false name. 

n’t be anything about you in the papers.” 

ot worrying about the papers. What’s bothering 

ow can I go and spend three weeks with the 

starting today, when I’ve got to sit in a prison 
a ball and chain on my ankle?”’ 

jrou said you didn’t want to go.” 

|’t a question of wanting, fathead. I’ve got to go. 
5 my aunt will find out where Iam. And if she 
that I am doing thirty days, without the option, 
ywest dungeon beneath the castle moat—well, 

gill I get off?” 

jis point. 

‘is not a thing we can settle for ourselves,’’ I said 
“We must put our trust in a higher power. Jeeves 
n we must consult.”’ 
aving collected a few of the necessary data, I 

+ hand, patted him on the back and tooled off home 


s,” I said, when I had climbed outside the pick- 
hich he had thoughtfully prepared against my 
‘I’ve got something to tell you; something im- 
t something that vitally affects one whom you 
ays regarded with—one whom you have always 
dyon—one whom you have—well, to cut a long 


story short, as I’m not feeling quite myself—Mr. Sip- 
perley.”’ 

“Yes, sing?” 

“Jeeves, Mr. Souperley is in the sip.” 

oe Sir? ” 

“T mean, Mr. Sipperley is in the soup.” 

“Indeed, sir?”’ 

“And all owing to me. It was I who, in a moment of 
mistaken kindness, wishing only to cheer him up and give 
him something to occupy his mind, recommended him to 
pinch that policeman’s helmet.” 

“Ts that so, sir?” 

“Do you mind not intoning the responses, Jeeves?”’ I 
said. “‘This is a most complicated story for a man with a 
headache to have to tell, and if you interrupt you’ll make 
me lose the thread. As a favor to me, therefore, don’t do 
it. Just nod every now and then to show that you're fol- 
lowing me.” 

I closed my eyes and marshaled the facts. 

“To start with then Jeeves, you may or may not know 
that Mr. Sipperley is practically dependent on his Aunt 
Vera.” 

“Would that’be Miss Sipperley of the Paddock, Beckley- 
on-the-Moor, in Yorkshire, sir?’’ 3 

“Yes. Don’t tell me you know her!” 

“Not personally, sir. But I have a cousin residing in the 
village who has some slight acquaintance with Miss Sip- 
perley. He has described her to me as an imperious and 
quick-tempered old lady. . . But I beg your pardon, 
sir, I should have nodded.”’ 

“Quite right, you should have nodded. Yes, Jeeves, you 
should have nodded. But it’s too late now.” 

I nodded myself. I hadn’t had my eight hours the night 
before, and what you might call a lethargy was showing a 
tendency to steal over me from time to time. 

“Yes, sir?’’ said Jeeves. 

“‘Oh—ah—yes,’’ I said, giving myself a bit of a hitch 
up. ‘Where had I got to?” 

“You were saying that Mr. Sipperley is practically de- 
pendent upon Miss Sipperley, sir.’ 

“Was I?” 
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“You were, sir.” 

“You're perfectly right; so I was. Well, then, you can 
readily understand, Jeeves, that he has got to take jolly 
good care to keep in with her. You get that?” 

Jeeves nodded. 

“Now mark this closely: The other day she wrote to old 
Sippy, telling him to come down and sing at her village 
concert. It was equivalent to a royal command, if you see 
what I mean, so Sippy couldn’t refuse in so many words. 
But he had sung at her village concert once before and had 
got the bird in no uncertain manner, so he wasn’t playing 
any return dates. You follow so far, Jeeves?” 

Jeeves nodded. 

“So what did he do, Jeeves? He did what seemed to 
him at the moment a rather brainy thing. He told her 
that, though he would have been delighted to sing at her 
village concert, by a most unfortunate chance an editor 
had commissioned him to write a series of articles on the 
colleges of Cambridge and he was obliged to pop down 
there at once and would be away for quite three weeks. 
All clear up to now?” = 

Jeeves inclined the coconut. 

“Whereupon, Jeeves, Miss Sipperley wrote back, saying 
that she quite realized that work must come before 
pleasure—pleasure being her loose way of describing the 
act of singing songs at the Beckley-on-the-Moor concert 
and getting the laugh from the local toughs; but that, if he 
was going to Cambridge, he must certainly stay with her 
friends, the Pringles, at their house just outside the town. 
And she dropped them a line telling them to expect him on 
the twenty-eighth, and they dropped another line saying 
right-ho, and the thing was settled. And now Mr. Sip- 
perley is in the jug, and what will be the ultimate outcome 
or upshot? Jeeves, it is a problem worthy of your great 
intellect. I rely on you.” 

“T will do my best to justify your confidence, sir.’ 

“Carry on then. And meanwhile pull down the blinds 
and bring a couple more cushions and heave that small 
chair this way so that I can put,my feet up, and then go 
away and brood and let me hear from you in—say, a couple 

(Continued on Page 130) 


A Sharp Yow! Rent the Air, Follawed by an Indignant Cry, and I Turned to See Aunt Jane, on All Fours 
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NDY LINCOURT, his body balanced in the yellow 
A punt knocking against the spiles of the footbridge, 
looked up at Gertie Roman. She, leaning on that 
crooked rail, looked down at him, smiled and beat her 
lashes together once or twice. Queer how like her father 
she was in some respects. Yet it couldn’t be that she was 
reminiscent of him physically. She was a beautiful woman, 
and judicious. These adjectives would not apply to Jimmy 
Roman. It might be that this imperviousness of hers to 
cold was what had suggested the comparison. 

In fact, she must be made of iron, living here at the bridge 
house clear into January. The cove was rifted with 
pounded and crystallized brine, offscouring of a persistent 
southeast sea. Against this the harbor water showed 
like ink. 

‘Snowing again on top of everything,” he remarked, 
dropping tools one by one into a hand-sewed canvas bag. 
He took the painter of the little skiff through a big icy ring 
at the float’s iron-bound corner and looked at the grim sky. 

“T hope you don’t mind a little snow,’’ Gertie Roman 
answered. ‘‘Dread of winter is a sign of age, they say.” 

“You are going to tell me that you welcome it then,” 
said Andy. 

““What—age?” 

“No, winter.” 

“‘1’m not likely to winter kill,” said Gertie. ‘‘You look 
cold though. Come in and have a cup Of tea.” 

She was asking him in. He had been right then in sur- 
mising that she knew nothing of the enmity between 
Jimmy Roman and himself. Captain Roman was not a 


te 


conversationalist, least of all with the women of his 
household. He usually, when he was home, sat in the 
kitchen in his stocking feet, drinking sour Italian 
wine and Cuban rum, and making rasping noises in 
his throat. 

Andy, not waiting for a second invitation, went 
into the little yellow house. Old Mrs. Waite, sitting 
in the dining room, looked up severely from her 
knitting. 

“Have a walnut,” Gertie cried, whirling past him 
into the kitchen. 

He sank his hand into the blue-nubbled dish and cracked 
a walnut. It was hollow, it chanced. He cracked another. 
With the third, hollow like the two others, Gertie’s shriek 
of laughter filled the whole house. He took up another 
walnut and inspected it. It was empty, and glued together. 

““Some people’s idea of humor,” muttered old Mrs. Waite. 

**T know her of old,’’ Mr. Lincourt stated. 

That was true. He did know her of old, and rather bet- 
ter than he knew her of late actually. 

This was true to such a degree that he had been agree- 
ably surprised to hear himself called Andy in those dulcet 
tones. In grammar school they had sat side by side for 
singing lessons. Once when he did not sing she had informed 
against him. 

He pondered that, looking over the frost peak on the 
window. On that windy height over the Huddle the storm 
signals were set. He dropped his eyes. Gertie Roman, the 
kitchen doorway framing her, was on her knees, taking 
ashes out from under the grate. The glow from the under 
side of the fire touched her face. 

‘Let me spell you,” he said. 

The act of taking ashes out of a stove would not ordi- 
narily have nonplused him in the least; but his offer was 
ill-timed. As he stooped, Gertie straightened. Her shoul- 
der grazed his ribs and rather took the wind out of him. 

“‘She forelaid for that,’ he thought to himself. 

“Poor Mr. Lincourt,”’ she cried. “Please, please excuse 
me. I’m always falling over people.” 

“Don’t think twice about it,’’ he said. He shook the 
grate vigorously. 
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“You Just Want Everything That’s Been Said — 
Between Us to be Unsaid Again?’’ 


“Last night,” she continued, perfectly compc; 
stubbed my toe into that villain of a chest at thé 
my bed, though I knew perfectly well it was there, 
where it was in relation to the other articles of fi 
I do think awkwardness in a girl is simply detesta’ 
different with aman. He’s expected to be awkwai, 

“They call me Catastrophe Andy,” murmu 
Lincourt. ; 

“‘T know about some of your disasters,’’ she m 
return. She had one hand on her hip and her lon; 
drummed there. ‘‘ You were torpedoed, weren't } 

“Three times. Not to mention two shipwreck! 
merchant marine. I’m in hot water all the time, see 

Sipping at the tea she gave him, he glanced até 
portrait of Jimmy Roman leaning out from the v 
massive gilt frame. That bleak eye fixed him withi 
iron stare as if asking him what his business ¥ 
Gertie Roman. 

“‘Wxpect your father back soon?” he inquired. | 

“‘T expect him when I see him,” said the girl. 

“T look for him any day now,’’ Mrs. Waite anr 
widening her eyes significantly. } 

Out of the house, Andy felt queer-headed, lik 
who had had a drop too much to drink. He couldt 
well attribute this sensation to the tea. It must bel 
had sat there drinking up that girl—yes, drinkin 
secretly drunk. Andy! Andy! She came after hir 
wind that was springing up, crying that name int 
affectionately. He stopped in his tracks. It was lik! 
ing to music, but he could not forget that Jimmy 
was lurking in the background. 7 | 

Andy’s half‘ brother, Harry Cooper, was out | 
through something Roman had dropped out agai 
last time ashore, and Andy was doing odd jobs? 
heat and victuals in that dismal house. He though) 
poor Harry’s apprehensive eyes, his twisted b 
snappish wife and four children; and his bloo¢ 
against Roman and the cowardly malice that wou! 
at such a weakling—and for nothing. What had © 
courts ever done to warrant such enmity? = 

“T’ll keep clear of that Roman tribe,’’ he deci 


t clear by taking Gertie Roman toa dance. In the 
‘those gay doings Gertie squeezed his hand to 
attention. 

t you to look at Aunt Katy in the balcony.” 
should I do anything so foolish?” 

Itell you! Isn’tsheascream? It’s too perfectly 
w she undertakes to be responsible for me. She 
ny least move.” 
sn’t alone in that,’’ Andy whispered. 
xt night, having finished his job on the town side 
stbridge, he was vaulting the rail, when he saw 
ty teetering over the icy planks. She hitched 
ja pair of men’s rubbers, and no wrap about her 
j; a thick knit wool scarf about her head. She be- 
keeping her brain warm, Gertie had whispered 
t was the brain that did the complaining, not the 
id therefore the brain should be wrapped. She 
1 bony finger to his sleeve. 
<)w your game,” she said. ‘“‘You’re coming out 
«ight to read that Latin book with her, pretending 
. ne back to second childhood. Don’t I know what 
ger school is, huddled up together on a sofa?”’ 
‘ick eyes drilled him. 
it down to improvement in my education,” he 
¢and knocked the heavy spanner in his hand 
tie rail back of him. 
> you improve your education at the expense of 
¢ brains you were lucky enough to be born with,”’ 
iVirs. Waite. ‘‘Why don’t you go on back to sea?”’ 
4s asking me to take a licking.” 

4; I wish 
was big 
9 give it 
and had 
+ ready in 
”’ the lit- 
tissed. 

e’s only 
druin on 
the man 
re seri- 
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“Don’t You See?’’ She Pressed it on Him Softly. 


willing, to play into that young woman's hand. His dark 
eyes betrayed appalling interest. The cold spanner hung 
frosted to the flesh of his bare hand. 

“‘T know you,” the old lady hurried on. ‘‘I remember 
the day you were born as if it was yesterday. You only 
weighed three pounds and I forget how many ounces. You 
weren’t wanted, I can tell you that. I leaned into the 
basket where they had you, and I thought, ‘What a mercy 
if the poor thing could be taken now, before its troubles 
begin!’ That was my identical thought, and at that time 
I could have stopped your breath with one finger, like the 
clock on the table.” 

“Stop it now, Aunt Katy. Stop it now.” 

He grinned and bent down toward her. 

“Ts it such a joke as all that?” cried Mrs. Waite, gath- 
ering her powers. ‘‘ Make light of it if you can. You keep 
away from Gertie Roman. Don’t you let history repeat 
itself. It was your father that ran off with Jimmy Ro- 
man’s wife. Took French leave. You didn’t know that 
maybe. Sometimes the parties chiefly interested don’t.” 

The big man stood transfixed, shot through and through. 

“You say—Gertie doesn’t know this either?” 

“Draw your own conclusions,’’ Mrs. Waite snapped. 

It had been a week since he had seen Gertie Roman, and 
now he stood outside her door again. Instead of knocking, 
he stared at the blistered blue-and-yellow panels. His in- 
decision produced a sort of tide rip in his brain, as if one 
tide were crawling over the back of another. 

He was helped out by the door’s opening, of itself, he 
might have thought; but at once he saw Gertie Roman 


“I Was Tongue:Tied There in That Kitchen” 
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standing there. Her eyes held a strange friendly brilliance. 
Her smile was needed to let him into the secret of her heart, 
since words could not embody anything so rich and fine. 

“Havesdropper!’’ she cried. ‘‘Not that you would have 
heard anything but good of yourself in this house—that is, 
as long as Jimmy Roman isn’t in it.” 

He had followed her like a sleepwalker and sunk into the 
patent rocker with its strip of carpet for a seat. 

“You think—he might not be too glad to see me round?”’ 

“Tf he can’t stomach friends of mine, he knows what he 
can do,” the girl said, in her capacity of independent 
woman. ‘But, candidly, it does make him furious, seeing 
aman on the premises. It’s perfectly incomprehensible to 
him that any man could be a friend of mine or—well, ap- 
peal to me in any way.”’ 

“Tt’s a father feeling, I suppose,”’ said Mr. Lincourt. 

“Maybe so. At times it’s inconvenient, I know that 
much. We’ve heard from him, by the way. He’s coming 
in tomorrow night after another load of paving stone.” 

Paving stone. Andy felt as if the paving stone had been 
unloaded down his gullet, as if his diaphragm came up 
against it with each difficult breath. 

“He may know best,’’ he muttered indistinctly. ‘About 
young men being on the premises, I mean.”’ 

“T suppose men are the best judges of what is suitable 
for women?” 

“Tn cases of this kind, oftentimes. Yes, women are liable 
to make mistakes.” 

“Are they, Mr. Knowledgeable? They do it with their 
eyes open then,’ Gertie said, bringing her head under the 
lamp. Her own 
eyes had a clear 
valiant light. She 
at least knew her 
own mind. She 
made him feel like 
aclod. She tapped 
the tips of her fin- 
gers against the 
green porcelain 
lamp shade. 

“Still,” he said, 
“there must be 
women that are 
not so loon-foolish 
as not to see, in 
certain cases, 
which side their 
bread is buttered 
on. You take for 
example, no 
woman would 
shoulder catas- 
trophe in a shape 
like—we’ll say, 
like your humble 
servant.” 

Andy felt as ifa 
mysterious com- 
pression had been 
set up about 
them, and asif the 
drift of this lan- 
guage, deliberate 
as it seemed, was 
only the smooth 
flow above a cata- 
ract. His tongue 
was too big for his 
mouth. Jimmy 
Roman’s portrait 
looked all ears. 

“STATS ket Die 
woman.” 

Gertie had re- 
treated physically 
into a little patch 
of shadow under- 
neath the bracket 
lamp. But her 
words slipped into 
place like clever 
bolts, barring the 
way out. Andy’s 
eyes did not get 
higher than the 
yellowed keys of 
the old walnut 
organ backed 
against the south 
wall of the room. 

oT heem an 
might be afraid.” 

“T see him. I 
see him being 
afraid.” 

(Continued on 
Page 100) 
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Q.: What woke you up, Mr. Han- 
chett? 

A.: No answer. 

Q.: Did you hear any strange noise, 
such as a loud cry or somebody running 
or a pistol shot? 

A.: No,Idon’tthinkso. No, Ididn’t. 
No, I didn’t hear anything. I just woke 
up. I sat upinbed. I mean, I was sit- 
ting up in bed. 

—Grand-Jury Minutes, People v. 
Hylebut. 


\ | R. HARRY LORNE HAN- 

CHETT was sitting up in bed. 

He was thoroughly awake, as 
wakeful as ever at midday, and yet 
the hour was one o’clock in the morn- 
ing and he had been but an instant 
beforesoundly asleep. Whatever had 
whisked him up from the depths of 
youthful slumber, and had seated 
him bolt upright in his three-quarter 
bed, had departed without trace. He 
felt for his watch on the chair, put 
his other hand behind his shoulder 
and pulled the chain of the reading 
light. Thelight didnot answer. He 
turned the globe testingly, and then 
got out of bed and tried unsuccess- 
fully to turn on the light before his 
dressing table. He went to the door, 
opened it and pushed the button for 
the hall light—again without avail. 

“The fuse,’”’ he murmured, yawn- 
ing now. 

He saw no light in the hallway of 
the floor above; he guessed that the 
cook or waitress up there had tried to 
use a defective curling iron or some 
such electric toy, and had blown the 
fuse inthe cellar. The precipitator of 
the disaster to the house’s lighting 
system had evidently stepped back 
into bed, setting to Harry Hanchett 
an example that he, wandering in im- 
penetrable darkness, was now minded 
to follow. 

A faint light came from his father’s 
room at the other end of the hallway; 
his father’s door was open, and the 
open windows beyond looked down 
onstilland lamplit West End Avenue. 
The house was still, still as death. 
Now a motor car, a taxicab with a 
homewardbound fare, rushed invisi- 
bly along West End Avenue, coming 
with a mounting noise, violating the 
staid quiet with bluster, receding. 
Harry leaned on the stair rail and 
looked down into the black gulf that 
was the lower floors of the house. But 
he felt at once a sense of indecorous- 
ness; moving stealthily to avoid dis- 
turbing his father, he resented the 
effect of prowling. He had turned 
toward his room when he heard whis- 
pering voices from below. 

No one was rightfully down there; 
no one but the housemaid, who slept 
in a den off the kitchen in the basement. Hestarted down- 
stairs, remembering where the spare fuses were kept. The 
stair was carpeted over pads and his footfalls were without 
noise. He passed through the foyer between the library 
and the drawing-room, and then he saw two human figures 
outlined against the glass pane of the street door. 

““Who’s that?’’ he called in a suppressed voice. 

““Who—who’s that?’”’ asked one of the two figures 
whisperingly. ‘‘Is that Harry?” 

Harry recognized the voice as that of his father’s secre- 
tary, Lester Donkard. 

“Ts that you, Lester?” 

“Sh-h! Come here, Harry.’’ Harry went to the two. 
The other one proved to be the housemaid. Donkard caught 
Harry’s arm and drew him close. “‘Somebody broke into 
the house! Look—look at this! He forced the door with 
this. Look at the door! I heard it upstairs, and I came 
down. Did you hear it? Did you hear anything?”’ 

“Something woke me up,” said Harry, looking at the 
object barely discernible in Donkard’s hands. Donkard 
turned on a flash light so that Harry might see better, and 
switched the beam of light from the object to the forced 
door. The object was a bar of iron about eighteen inches 
long, turned down at the ends. This thing was later iden- 
tified as a tool in common use by carpenters and house 
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Harry’s Mouth Opened and His Eyes Took on a Pitiful Stare 


wreckers and known as a dog. The door had been forced; 
it was open, the wood of the jamb was chewed and the bolt 
was still shot. 

“She heard him going down into the cellar, where he 
must have pulled the fuse before going to work,’’ whispered 
Donkard. “Didn’t you, Maisie? Did you hear him com- 
ing up or going down? Do you think he’s in the cellar?” 

““Yes-yes,’”’ chattered the servant. 

“T was just going up to get you, Harry,” said Donkard, 
“when we noticed the door. Maisie wouldn’t stay down- 
stairs. We don’t need your father, do we?”’ 

“We'd better call the police,’ said Harry. ‘‘The fel- 
low’s probably frightened off. We don’t need to rouse 
father.” 

The circumstance that he had had a rather hectic quarrel 
with his father decided him. The disagreement and the 
interchange of flashing words had been occasioned by very 
little—by nothing, as Harry saw it. His father was a bad- 
tempered old gentleman, quick to rage, terrorizing his 
household. Harry’s dead mother had been a pathetic figure 
in her last years, spiritless, placating, drawing flame from 
her husband by her attitude of expectation. Harry, his 
mother’s child in his ordinary demeanor, and yet with some- 
thing of his father’s bitterness when harried too far, had 
been verging on an irremediable quarrel with his parent of 


pathological about old Hane 
plosions of rage, somethir 
than allowable petulance ¢| 
bility. The Hanchett family 
was the subject of medical jr 
the course of the events en 
this night. So Harry, timic: 
cating, knowing that his fai: 
then in a sullen spell and 
that such spells were comm: 
lowed by days of blandaie| 
willing to disturb him now, 
invite him to the anxious ink 
of what might prove a mar; 

“Let him sleep,” he said r\ 

“The lights may be workir¢ 
other circuit,’ whispered [: 
waving a hand toward the 4 
of the library. “And this fel; 
broke-the door must have be| 
ing for * 

“The safe!” 

“Sh-h-h! I’ll go in ands) 
all right before we go into tl| 
to fix the lights. Or had wk 
call the police before goin| 
there? Well, the telephonej 
library. Go upstairs, Mais! 
out of the way.” 

“T’m afraid, Mr. Hanche! 
afraid to gonearit. No,I’m 

“Go upstairs, Maisie,” wai 
to the girl. 

She had cowered against hi, 
refused to leave him, and he; 
with her to the foyer, whenshi 
around the newel post with 
scream and fled up the stairs 

“Wait by the door, Harr? 
Donkard, whose courage 5 
dently rising. ‘‘Here, taket 
volver and stand here by tl) 
He may try to go out by the’ 
came in, if he’s still in tha 
Don’t hesitate to shoot—tl 
lows don’t stop at murder. I’j 
the library through the drawil 
and music room and call thet 
house.” 


crouching in an angle of they 
noiselessly opened the door) 
drawing-room, which was int 


blackness ahead of him 3 
mittent flashes of light, ho 
flash light off to the sides 
might not reveal his pos 
lurking thug. He vanish 
and Harry, with weapon 
strained to see the librar 
the stairhead in the foye 
did not pass through th 
through the music room 


Harry heard a muffled cry from the hidden roo} 
then the noise of the folding door from the lib 
hurled violently back. The library was faint 
nated. It had been designed for use as an up! 
room and behind it was a butler’s pantry, 
leading down to the kitchen, and a gaslight was 


radiance Harry saw that someone was adyancim 
along the hall. He was nervous at all times, an 
responses hung on a hair trigger. 
“Stop!” he called. ‘Stop, or —— 
His intended utterance was blotted out in an un 
volume of sound. The darkness before him haé¢ 
by a darting flame; he said later that he heard 
The advancing man had fired on him immediately 
his outcry, and automatically Harry pressed 
He remained pressed against the wall. He he: 
bling feet in the gloom before him, and was brace 
stand an assault, when the sound of a falling be 
from the library. ; 
“‘He’s shot!” called Donkard. ‘“He’s here ont 
Stay on the door, Harry, in case there are ovhen 
light doesn’t work either. I’m going down into Ut 
to put in a fuse so we can see. Give me the, pistol. 
“Ts he Did you call the police?” ( ; 
\ 


i a 


” 


} 


ot. I’ll call them now. No, you go in and call 
, you wait right here. Wait there in the drawing- 
yn’t get excited now, Harry. Give me the pistol. 
\ to have light; we have to have light. We’ll 
1 geach other next. Wait here—no, wait in there.” 
d was on the ragged edge of hysteria. He ran to 
of the basement stairs, turned about and went 
brary. Harry saw the flare of his flash light. He 
\ ly back to Harry, putting out hands toward him 
are of entreaty. 
1!” hesaid. “Harry!” 
|s the matter? What’s the matter?” 

cool now, Harry. Don’t fly off the handle. It 
eident. I saw it, Harry. He must have come up 
stairs, looking for somebody in the house. He 
<> heard me in the drawing-room, and he ran out 
0 cut me off at the door. He’s dead. I think he’s 
u killed him, Harry. But they can’t do anything 
|; was an accident. Here’s the pistol. You better 
fyou shot him, but I saw how it all happened. 
Harry. I’m going down to’turn on the lights. 
of there, Harry, until the doctor comes.” And 
.ae bolted downstairs. 
jad opened in the upper regions of the house; 
/sre weeping and screaming up there. One of the 
‘yas crying for help from an upper window. And 
s flashed into being in the narrow stair halls. 
é, was brightly lit. 
jh the library doorway Harry saw a man lying on 
) the man’s head rested against the undershelf of 
i table, and his body was awry, as if the man had 
fi and flung. The man was not dressed for the 
ir, it would seem, for housebreaking. He wore a 
wing robe; it looked like a dressing gown that 
seen before. And—and Harry’s mouth 
id his eyes took on a pitiful stare. He walked 
in doorway beyond which lay this nightmarish 


ing toward the library as though drawn along. A 

ear was closing its slow and relentless hand on 

: o4 

sysician rose from his knees, his lips forming a 
ess whistle. 

‘one,’ he said. 

2?” said Donkard, uttering the word with violence. 

jysician nodded. 

3\(r. Hanchett, isn’t it? How did it happen? Did 

jisay Mr. Hanchett shot himself?” 

iisebreaker,” said Donkard. “I didn’t say Chae. 


| 
m| ss 


“7 Wish You Luck, Dear,’’ Said the Blond Lady, Drawing in Her Lips. 


“T can’t do anything for him, in any event,” said the 
physician briskly. ‘‘I suppose you’ve sent for the police? 
You may give them my name. This is terrible, Mr. Han- 
chett. I’m sorry I can’t do anything.” 

Donkard put his finger to his lips, telling the physician 
to be silent, and ushered him from the library. 

Harry Hanchett was sitting in a chair by the window. 
He sat straight and motionless; he had not moved a muscle 
for several minutes. On his narrow face, imprinted there 
as though by reflection from the countenance of the dead 
man, was that expression of weariness—not at all gro- 
tesque or horrible—that one sees almost invariably on the 
faces of men who have died by violence. It is the last 
gesture of the departing spirit, and it is the expression of 
living despair. 

“T said the burglar did it,’’ said Donkard, returning and 
pulling a chair close. 

““Why did you say that?”’ said Harry listlessly. “I did 
it, Lester.” 

“Tt will be better,” said Donkard strongly. “Let me 
manage this, Harry. You’ve gone all to pieces. I’m calling 
the police at once, and we must agree on a story.” 

He looked solicitously at Harry, and then he jumped up 
and hurried to a cabinet and returned with a decanter of 
brandy. 

“Here, take this down,” he said, pouring out a stiff drink 
and pressing the glass to Harry’s lips. “TI tell you to drink 
it! You need it. Something will happen to you if you don’t 
wake up. There!” 

He poured the small glass full for himself in turn and 
tossed it off. 

“Tt was an accident,”’ he said, ‘‘a hideous accident, and 
we can explain how it happened in time; but we’d better 
be silent about it tonight. Do you know what will happen 
if we tell the truth now? 

“Tn the first place, you’ll be put under arrest at once. 
The police can’t do anything else, although you'll be 
assured it is merely a matter of form. You'll be taken to 
the station house in a police patrol. If a magistrate can be 
found at this hour of the night you will be taken before 
him. He’ll hold you beyond a doubt, even if you’re foolish 
enough to submit to an examination without counsel, and 
you'll liein a cell overnight. I’ll get you out in the morning 
of course; but meanwhile there’s a good news story on the 
police blotter; and can’t you see what the yellow news- 
papers will do with it? 

*‘Can’t you see the reporters flocking here, questioning 
the servants, bribing the tradesmen, prying and smelling 
about and hunting for something to exploit? What kind of 
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damnable insinuations will they base on your trifling dis- 
agreements with your father? 

“They'll misrepresent and distort everything in their 
search for a sensation. And will you ever in your life suc- 
ceed in dispelling the atmosphere of doubt and suspicion 
with which they will surround you? Positively not. Even 
if you were put on trial for your life, you wouldn’t succeed 
in freeing yourself of it. 

“Consider the attitude of the police, eager to lay hold 
of a culprit. Consider the district attorney, building his 
reputation on convictions. Consider the newspapers, abso- 
lutely callous. Consider the attitude of the world, prone to 
believe the worst. Frankly, Harry, I’d rather have nothing 
to do with this thing. There’s nothing to be gained by 
publicity, and we’d better kill this thing right here.”’ 

“But I shot him,” said Harry in a dead voice. 

“No,” said Donkard fiercely; “we were downstairs 
when he was killed in a revolver duel with the burglar. He 
must have been drawn down from his room by hearing the 
burglar leaving. The girl Maisie doesn’t know anything 
about it. I met her here in the hall; she had run up be- 
cause she had heard someone moving about down there. 
We know now that it was the old gentleman going down to 
fix the lights; perhaps he’d been reading in bed. He came 
up the rear stairs, saw the safe open, heard me moving in 
the drawing-room and rushed out to capture an escaping 
housebreaker. We’ll go ourselves to the district attorney 
tomorrow, if we think it wise after reflection, and explain 
the whole thing.” 

“T don’t care, Lester,’”’ said Harry. “‘They can arrest 
me. I don’t care what they do or what you do. Don’t talk 
to me.” 

“T won’t have it!’’ exclaimed Donkard. 
you dragged through this thing.” 

He went to the wall safe. The oil painting that had hung 
before it had been thrust aside and the steel door was ajar. 

“The person who broke in here must be a high-class 
crook,” hesaid. ‘‘And he knew very well what he wanted, 
and where it was; there are two hundred thousand dollars 
in negotiable bonds here. I do believe he was frightened 
off in the nick of time; not a blessed thing is missing! 
That will look bad though. We'd better give the police 
something to work on, something to keep them harmlessly 
busy. Here, take these thousand-dollar bonds of Seaboard 
Light and Power; there are thirty-four of them there. Put 
them away somewhere for the time being and we'll say 
they’re missing; I’d rather have you do it and take care 
of them, since they’re yoursnow. Take them; keep them 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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“T won’t have 
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“Oh, I'm His Wife Fast Enough, and I’m Not Bragging”’ 
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Husha-by, dogies, 
quit driftin’ 
around. 

I’m sleepy and 
tired an’ my 
pony is too. 

Lie down and rest 
quiet; don’t 
leave this bed 
ground, 

An’ hark to the 
song I’m a- 
singin’ to you. 

Husha-by, dogies, 
nice fat little 
dogies; 

Keep chawin’ your 
cuds an’ stop 
driftin’ around. 

CHORUS 


Driftin’ around, just 
driftin’ around; 

Keep chawin’ your 
euds, dogies, 
an’ stop driftin’ 
around. 


UGH has 
been writ- 
ten as to 


cowboy songs and 
the custom of sing- 
ing to the cattle 
at night when on 
guard over the 
herd. It has been 
generally assumed 
that these musical 
efforts were meant 
to soothe the cat- 
tle with their 
sweet sounds. Far 
be it from me to 
discount the effect 
of music, no mat- 
ter how crude or refined, upon a range cow’s nerves. How- 
ever, some thirty-odd years of cowboy life—some of them 
mighty odd at that—have taught me to believe that the 
music has nothing to do with it. And if not the music, it 
certainly was not what theatrical and musical critics des- 
ignate as the lyrics, which ran all the way from sacred 
hymns to some of the commonest doggerel imaginable. 
The simple fact is that no animals are more readily alarmed 
at night, when in a mass, than the average range cattle. 
Let one’s pony step on a small twig and break it with a 
sharp snap; or a wandering hoot owl, with raucous call, 
swoop down above the herd—whi-s-s-s-sh! Off they go, 
horns clashing, hocks rattling and heavy clouds of dust 
rising from their flying feet. 

When I was riding one dark night with another man 
around some twelve hundred head of fine fat steers, my 
companion sneezed. Now that boy’s sneeze was notorious 
all over that range. It was a cross between the sharp yip- 
yip of a lone coyote and the shriek of a pair of unlined 
auto brakes. Every animal was lying down fast asleep. 
Ten seconds later they were “‘traveling yonderly,”’ as the 
boy, the next morning, described their departure. We 
eventually held them up ten miles from camp. 


Troubadours of the Range 


ORSES under the saddle for long hours are prone to 

shake themselves. Noend of stampedes have had their 
origin because some tired cow pony, carrying a sleepy rider 
round the herd, gave himself a grand shake. A big cowboy 
saddle—with huge flappy tapaderos, a rope at the horn, 
thirty-inch leather skirts and a pair of saddle pockets 
hanging on each side—can, when properly shaken, kick 
up a noise fully equal to that produced by a tornado tear- 
ing off an old tin roof. 

Not infrequently the rider lost his balance with this 
sudden upheaval underneath him and found himself 
sprawled flat on his back on the ground, his pony gone 
with the frightened cattle into the darkness and adding 
speed to their flying feet—the man trying hard to figure 
out how it all had happened. Therefore on a dark night 
any sudden or unusual sound is very likely to promote a 
stampede in a herd of range cattle; and by singing, the 
cowboys on guard merely furnish a cover to such noises—a 
counter-irritant, as it were. 

Nearly every writer on this subject of cowboy songs has 
endeavored to cast over the musical efforts of these fast 
disappearing but picturesque cow persons a sort of halo, 
sometimes sentimental, often religious, and again fairly 
worldly in its make-up. They love to assume that cowboy 
music and verse are native products that sprouted from 
the plains like the grass the cows fed upon, They ascribe 
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The Boys at the Oid Headquarters of the Aztec Cattle Company,1886 | 


to him and his kind virtues and sentiments peculiar only 
to the wearers of six-quart hats, hair pants and high-heeled 
boots. 

To be honest about it, no such situation ever existed. 
The songs the cowboy sang were those he picked up from 
all sorts of sourees—mainly saloons, barber shops, cheap 
shows and others of his kind. In almost every outfit I ever 
worked with there was some one man who was the trouba- 
dour of the bunch. He generally had a clear musical voice, 
a lively imagination and a very retentive memory. Several 
I can recall when given a worthwhile suggestion could 
make up almost unlimited yards of doggerel to fit almost 
any subject or incident. 

For the greater part, the favorite songs in cowboy camps 
or around a herd at night were written by men who prob- 
ably never knew of a cowboy or saw a round-up. The 
words of many of these songs were changed to suit their 
new environment. Lorena, Sweet Belle Mahone, Juanita, 
Old Folks at Home, Annie Laurie, Father, Come Home; 
Nellie Gray, were prime favorites, but often with several 
new verses added by some lo- 
cal poet. Nearly always the 
original words were manhan- 
dled in a most brazen, reckless 
manner. 

Some writers on this subject 
have claimed to find a deep re- 
ligious feeling in many of these 
songs of the round-up camps, 
but ninety per cent of such 
songs show a decided lack of 
any religious element. 

Prof. John Lomax, of the 
University of Texas, who has 
delved into the history of cow- 
boy songs and done much to 
preserve them, is sure he can 
detect in them a genuine cow- 
boy music. My own experience 
of many years of active life on 
the cow ranges of the South- 
west, beginning in 1880, backed 
by a fairly good musical edu- 
cation hammered into me be- 
fore I took to the open range, 
does not lead me to the same 
conclusion. 

There were, of course, a 
large number of such songs of 
purely local origin written by 
cowboy poets whose thoughts 
found expression in jingles and 
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Will C. Barnes, From a Photograph Taken at 
Prescott, Arizona, August, 1885 


tinctive oj; 


any way, | 

On thi 
hand, all t) 
most y¥ 
known of t| 
songs cam 


West—or | 
found thi 


characterize a person they never knew or saw! 
Wister, for instance, was never a cowboy in an: 
Yet his Virginian will always be considered as a ¢3 
its pictures of the range country in the Northwest. ) 
George Pattullo’s earlier stories of the Southwesti 
country are unusually well told, and ring true; yell 
time he was a tenderfoot just out of an Eastern scl) 
with a very limited experience on the cattle rape 


Tenting Tonight, With Variations 


Nie of the older songs unquestionably came t 
West with the veterans of the Civil War. T 
sung them in their camps and bivouacs, and as 
of these men drifted West right after the war, they 
their songs with them. One such veteran I well ret 
came from Boston, and the one song he had learne 
army was Tenting on the Old Camp Ground. A 
sons on the Southwest ranges, however, and hi 
had been changed to suit his new occupation. I< 
him now, jogging arour 
of steers in Northern f 
on a dark night, singil 
at the top of his fairly! 
voice. He had the old! 
right, but the word 
mixed with local color 
I’m a-ridin’ tonight ro 
damn bed ground; 
Ridin’ on a sore-backet 
Am’ I don’t care acuss4) 
pens to the cows, — 
For I’m gitten forty do 
found. & 
Forty a month an’ chuc 
grub, - | 
Forty a month an’ fow 
Oh, think of the joys 0 
boy’s life fi 
While you're ridin’ row) 
bed ground. » | 


Then there was the | 
Kid. He came from | 


Indiana. Nobody in | 


kept his time, knew 
name. His folks, he ? 
came to Indiana | 

kansas, which, 2 


remarked, “ 
hang the Inj 


* His one and only song was the old hymn which 
id he had learned at Sunday school as a little 
a Pilgrim and I’m a Stranger. Night after night 
‘ound the herd, singing this old-time hymn in a 
th lacked every necessary musical quality. There 
» verses, and he would sing them over and over 
it singular that he was known as the Pilgrim? 


1a pilgrim an’ I’m a stranger ; 

in tarry, I kin tarry but a night. 

Jo not detain me, for I’m a-goin’ 

To where them streamlets air ever a-flowin’. 
La pilgrim an’ I’m a stranger ; 

in tarry, I kin tarry but a night. 


d hard to teach the Hoosier Kid the well-known 
ager song, which told, in a multitude of verses, of 
bis of one Sam Bass, himself a Hoosier, which 


i in this style: 


By was born in Indianer; it were his native home. 
i|> age of seventeen young Sam began to roam. 


1 


m|as a wild one even in those 
ys, for, according to the 


! to deal in race stock, one 
he Denton mare. 

ed her in scrub races an’ took 
he fe air. 

0 coin the money; he spent 
free. 

ys drank good whisky wher- 


m|ien went to the Black Hills 
‘rd of cattle, where he— 


in Custer City an’ then went 
a wee. 

set of cowboys you'd seldom 
AWA 


ie orthwest, however, didn’t 
suit the Indiana puncher; 
robbing a Union Pacific train, he went South, 
€) found things more to his liking. 


ne it back to Texas all right side up with care; 

the town of Denton, an’ all his friends were there. 
vas short in Texas; three train robberies did he do. 
ab U the mail an’ express cars an’ all the passengers too. 


it im had help on these jobs, for the song tells us 


four brave companions, each one a reckless lad— 

m, Jackson, Joe Collins and one they called Old Dad. 
e bold and daring cowboys the ranges never knew; 
‘pped the Texas Rangers and ran the boys in blue. 


The Odyssey of Sam Bass 


If erse was always a source of genuine sorrow to a 
Texan. I once knew a cowboy from Wyoming who 
ed down to the Arizona ranges. He started a good 
» one day in the round-up camp by remarking in a 
, Sarcastic manner, after this verse had been 
a t only took one measly Hoosier kid to lick five 
S| angers and part of the United States Army.’’ Two 
n Texas boys resented deeply this insinuation on 
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their fellow Texans’ nerve. It took two of us to drag one My father, he 
of the Texans off the prostrate form of the gentleman from ran away. 
Wyoming, in whose mouth the Texan was twisting round My sister, she 
and round the muzzle of a sawed-off six-shooter, with which married a 
he loosened about every tooth in his antagonist’s head. gambling 

“T didn’t aim to kill him,’’ was the Texan’s comment as man, 
he slipped his hog leg back into the holster, “but just Ane. 1 40 e 
wanted to give him somethin’ that ’ud make him remember been led 
the Alamo.” astray. 

He certainly remembered it while the soreness in his 

CHORUS 


teeth lasted, which was quite some time. 
Sam couldn’t stand the pace, however, for, according to 


the ballad— tened to my 
He met his fate at Round Rock, July the twenty-first. bile 
7 ees eet Bn acres I wouldn't be 
They pierced poor Sam with rifle balls and emptied out his pees Tso 
purse. ; 
Sam Bass is now a buried corpse; he is six feet under clay, But a 4 
And Jackson's in the bushes a-tryin’ to git away. + Be 0 
home and 
The Texas boys could never forgive Sam Bass for being family 
“born in Indianer.’”’ From their point of view such a hero An’ throwed 
should by all rights myself 
have been born away. 


Cattle Brands Burned on a Board 


who played guitars, 
banjos or the violin, 
and sometimes pos- 
sessed really musi- 
cal voices. These 
singers did much 
toward keeping up 
the range songs and 
spreading them 
through the cow 
country. 

One of these wan- 
dering minstrels of 
the gentler sex used 
to sing a ballad 
bearing the title, 
The Cowsgirl’s La- 
ment, which 
started off in this 
style: 


My mother, she’s 
dead in a lonely 
grave. 


15 


life toa lis- 


within the bounda- 


riesoftheLoneStar JI married the 


State. cook of 
In the early days the S. U. 
of the open range, bunch ; 
with plenty of open A bow-legged 
saloons, every galoot was I. W. Burham, December, 1889 
drinking place had he. 


His head was as bald as a Chihuahua pup; 
But he couldn’t keep up with me. 


a singer or two on 
the pay roll to at- 
tract customers and 
liven up matters. 
Often they were 
women who sang 
songs in shrill, qua- 
very voices, some 
highly sentimental, 
some sacred and 
many vulgar. The 
most satisfactory of 
these saloon singers 
were colored men, 
mostly from Texas, 


The lady who sang this lament had a most voluminous 
repertoire of songs along similar lines, including the fol- 
lowing, which was said to have been written by a famous 
woman living in the Indian Territory, and known as 
Belle Star: 


The Bucking Broncho 


Y LOVE is a rider, wild bronchos he breaks, 
Though he’s promised to quit it just for my sake. 
He ties up one front foot, the saddle puts on; 
With a swing and a jump he is mounted and gone. 


The first time I met him, ’twas early 
one spring, 

Riding a broncho, a high-headed thing. 

He tipped me a wink as he gayly did go, 

For he wished me to look at his buck- 
ing broncho. 


The next time I saw him ’twas late in 
the fall, 

Swinging the girls at Tomlinsen’s hall ; 

He laughed and he talked as we danced 
to and fro, 

And promised me never to ride on an- 
other broncho. 


He made me some presents, among them 
a ring; 

The return that I made him was a far 
better thing— 

’Twas a young maiden’s heart, I’ll have 
you all know ; 

He'd won it by riding his bucking 
broncho. 

(Continued on Page 122) 


The Chuck Wagon of a Range Cattle Outfit 


I Have Found 
Mattards’ 
Nests in the 

Slough Where We Went 
for the Great Orchids 


one wild scream after another—a woman’s shrieks of 
agony. These outcries related to Midwest history 
which has been admitted into the books—my own novels 
among others. It is of value, for it illuminates the picture 
of a temporary phase of our frontier life; a picture which 
is fast growing dim as we recede from it on our voyage 


= of my earliest memories still rings in my ears in 


down the stream of time. 


There lived among us a veteran of the California and 
Colorado gold rushes named Rhodes, Peachy Rhodes, 
who had two excellent daughters; also a family who after- 
ward became notorious as outlaws. One of them was 
accused of having made derogatory remarks as to the 
character of the Rhodes girls. Our old gold hunter, tak- 
ing the law and a rawhide whip in his own hands, gave 


this eighteen-year-old boy a flogging 
which filled his boots with blood from 
his back. The boy swore vengeance, 
and secretly armed himself with a sharp 
butcher knife with which to kill Peachy 
Rhodes. a 


Outlaws at Home 


UR neighbor, Mrs. Millslagle, whose 
little turkeys I had gathered like 
flowers, had a daughter Julia, who at the 
age of sixteen was married to a young 
fellow named Charley Voiles. One day 
Charley met the outlaw boy and his knife, 
and had a quarrel with him. The boy 
stabbed Voiles through the heart. The 
fate of Peachy Rhodes was diverted and 
Julia Millslagle Voiles was a widow. My 
parents had me with them in the village 
that day. My mother was called to 
Julia when the body of her husband was 
brought home. I have no memory of 
anything which I saw; but I have al- 
ways remembered the screams of the 
poor girl, one shriek after another. 
Most people have difficulty in visu- 
alizing the life of a community with a 
gang of outlaws in its midst. They think 
of a body of men living like the Doones 
in their valley or in some secret glen like 
that of the merry men of Sherwood 
Forest. As a matter of fact, our 
outlaws went about among us like 
our other neighbors. They carried on 
their farms, and the eighteen-year-old 
boy always went with what we called a 
threshing gang; and we who had jobs 
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our Doones. 
less secret. 


of threshing used to see 

him tending the sepa- 

rator, feeding the grain 
into the cylinder, standing on the 
platform of the horse power and 
driving the circling teams, wearing 
greasy overalls, telling threshing- 
gang stories at noontimes and 
when the machine stood idle, and 
eating pie with his knife like the 
rest of us. So with the other 
members of the family and their 
more or less mysterious associates 
who came and went—usually un- 
seen, Isuppose. We all knew that 
horses and hogs were stolen, cat- 
tle hamstrung and that other 
deeds of evil were done; occasion- 
ally even a man, like Henry Sev- 
erance out in Grundy County or 
the railway agent at Steamboat 
Rock, would disappear under cir- 


cumstances which indicated foul play. Opinion was divided 
as to the guilt of The Gang, as we gradually came to call 
Most of the discussions of this were more or 
Things were growing worse, but the outlaw 
family had many friends and no direct evidence against 
them could be adduced. 
He who feels that the use of one’s own life experience in 


the creation of fiction militates against originality does 


The Bobolink Was the Chum 
of My Boyhood 


not know how fiction is produced. All fiction is autobio- 
graphical. The novelist starts, anyhow, with what he has 
known in heart, brain and environment. This is true even 
of such novels as Vathek or Frankenstein or Wuthering 
Heights. In fact, all art of every sort is autobiographical to 
this degree, at least, that it has the same relation to the 
realities in the life of the artist as that which aerial naviga- 


tion bears to the land. Every flight 
begins ontheground. Thenovelist, how- 
ever, has this advantage: He may begin 
with something like pure autobiography 
and then develop his character in the 
freer air of fancy. He can merge two or 
even more characters into one. And 
when his creation begins to live in the 
pages of his story, it takes on an individ- 
ualicy of its own and reaches heights or 
sinks to depths never attained by the 
original, which grows dimmer and dim- 
mer as the work of art begins to throb 
with its own life. That is what makes 
novel writing so much fun. 


It is the screams of Charley Voiles’ 
wife which I remember after all these 
years. And my next memory is that of 
a sound too. It isthe crying of my little 
sister, Margaret, when I was three years 
old—plus two months—and she was 
giving tongue for the first time. My 
sister Stella, my niece Laura, older than 
either of us, and myself, were playing 
in the firelight of the winter’s evening 
when a strange sound came to our ears. 
We began speculating as to what it 
could be. One thought it must be a 
little lamb. Another guessed a kitten. 
We were soon told, however, that the 
doctor had brought a sister to us. 

I do not remember my first sight of 
the baby. I remember only that sound. 
Do sounds more than sights impress the 
infant mind? Or pains? 

I had an experience which, if pains 
count, should have been indelibly 


impressed on my memory. I was 
again how to walk after the paraly, 
mother was cooking fried cakes—asy, 
called doughnuts—in an old-fashioney 
bottomed spider, a utensil like the |, 
of an iron kettle, provided with 
She had finished the batch, turned ou} 
lard and set the spider down for a + 
when I, clad in nothing much, and 
from my poliomyelitis that I fell } 
every breeze, came wabbling by-; 
down on the hot spider. It was a. 
From it originated a family expressi), 
Uncle Matt Coleman, when told a} 
status as of a brand snatched from t 
ing, and probably realizing that it wa), 
of real misfortune for me who hac) 
to speak of to be obliged to fall habitually in 
posture, sympathetically told me it was “a hardj 
This stuck in my memory, and I was fond ¢; 
people of how I had burned myself, and what | 
dicker’”’ it was. The phrase sounds odd nov 
gerald in the Rubaiyat said nearly the 

What is a sorry trade but a hard dicker? Call t 
accident by either name, and it is still absent ) 
memory. Adult experience leads me to believe | 
memory seeks to bury our agonies and keep our } 
alive. How else save by forgetfulness of pains 
account for the eagerness with which people rush | 
such experiences as surgical operations, bad iny} 
and marriage after divorce? 


A Brother Found and Lost 


HEN the people of that little hamlet on the Io 
aided and abetted by the flood, stopped our 
caravan on the east side of the stream, they kn) 
they were about from the viewpoint of community 
Within a short time my aunts were married a 
rearing families. Our relatives and friends left . 
the East began loading their goods into coverech 
and plodding out over the old Ridge Road with) 
prairie homes. A married sister of my mother ean 
large family. My sister Armenia, almost as ol! 
mother, and a dear friend from a time before myma 
father met, came vith her 

and daughter. This tendect 


up the country. It 
was theway the West 
was then settled. 


family and my brother James Orison Quick 
the plains while I was still in Anteland. There 
the Civil War broke out, Orison enlisted in 
was a member of the celebrated First Colorado 
of Volunteers. I never saw him until we were bott 
men. And so queer were our family relations th’ 
the experience of meeting for the first time, aft 
grown up, another brother, Alfred, who as an inf! 
with his mother, my father’s first wife, when the sé! 
took place which made my immediate family cil 
sible. I came home for the holidays from a school! 
I was principal, and found there on the farm a bre! 
his wife and little son who were all entire strange 
My younger sisters had, prior to this time, esta 
tacts through correspondence with both these 
unknown brothers; but I never did. I not on 
brother at home but found him very ill. The 
after I met him I watched by his bedside, and one}! 
within a week he died in my arms. There is som( 
kinship. I had come to feel toward him a sentime) 
I should not have felt toward a stranger, and wit! 
son so far as I can see even now. ; rN 
From the house where I was born, I believe, W 
into the village of Steamboat Rock and lived 
while during the Civil War. I am writing of 
the world as a whole has forgotten; and I 
the intellectual, moral and spiritual atmosph 
time as I knew it in my earliest recollections 
of it from the conversations which I hear 
things of immense importance in the life of 
which the historians often fail to perpetuate. 


anything in prenatal influences—which I be- 
st udents of embryology deny—I surely was af- 
1e historic factors of the winter of 1860 and the 
lof. 1861. For the war was coming on, and my 
as in intense anxiety for my sister Armenia and 
ny, who were crossing the plains from Omaha to 
ity, as it was then called, and were at one time 

for lost. One report came to our people that they 
j-arved, and another story was to the effect that 
|n train had been attacked and all its members 
41 sealped. by Indians. I was one of those children 
id peal: and my mother, who differed from the 
yists, used to say once in a while that it was no 
1 or she had wept over her food that sad summer at 
ery meal as she thought that Armenia and Orison 
‘est had starved; and my weeping fits were more 
{.n not to occur at mealtimes. 


| 


| NCLES, Matt Coleman and Sam Hall, and my 
| adfather Coleman were Republicans; but my 
‘sa Democrat. He had been a Democrat before the 
it took more than one war to change a Dutchman. 
4. for Stephen A. Douglas against Lincoln; but 
tame to the election of 1864 he refused to support 
0 and cast his vote for Lincoln. He was above 
i) years of age when the war broke, and physically 
ad for service; but he willingly allowed his son 
¢ years of age to volunteer and serve. 
i, therefore, that the superpatriots, who in any 
yys gather in the grocery stores rather than at the 
¥e a little severe in calling my father a Copperhead; 
jeir.fervor they did so. Any Democrat was a Cop- 
in our locality, if these grocery-store soldiers 
«ye believed, no matter how many minor sons he 
jve at the front. 
/\y when my father was working about the place 
ae Charley Voiles, who was afterwards slain, came 
Wh an emissary of the Council of National Defense 
eHarvey Robertson’s store. 
jie to tell you,” said he to my father, “that we— 
yey down at the store—are talking of running you 
wn, ” 
h grasped his pitchfork in anger. 
h\w down your fork, Quick,”’ said Charley; “throw 
yar fork!” 
}, stabbed the fork down in the direction of China. 
hley,”’ he exclaimed, ‘“‘there’s men enough in this 
tcarry me out—but not enough to run me out!” 
" agreed that father should go with Charley and 
| Council of National Defense, whose accusation 
hi he had made treasonable remarks in criticism of 
dinistration. They went. My father called upon 
tepeat what he had said. This they seemed rather 
a todo in the face of the belligerent Dutchman, but 
iso. Father repeated what heremembered to have 
| they admitted that perhaps that 
dct. Then, after they had told him 
‘through with the inquisition, with 
ng impeachment of the veracity 
i 
‘4 


A Prairie Defense Council 


of anyone who represented his speech 
as having been other than what he had 
stated, father went back to his pitch- 
fork. 

I have often heard my father tell of \ 
sleeping that night with an ax by his 
bedside, and of his firm resolve to use it 
in case of forcible invasion of his home 
by the mob bent on ridding the town 
of a Copperhead. It was a 
mighty good thing for the 
mob—and for all of us—that 
they did not come. Such in- 
cidents show the stress and 
strain that civil war brings on 
any people. 

I remember the election of 
1868. For one thing, my 
father, for the only time of his 
life, came home slightly under 
the influence of liquor. Hewas 
so cheerful and happy—a mar- 
velous thing—that I was quite 
elevated until I saw the stern 
look in my mother’s eyes and 
heard the trenchant rebuke she 
administered to her spouse for 
this enormity. Father shame- 
facedly went through the 
process then colloquially called 
wilting, and explained apolo- 
getically that it was cold and he 
only took enough, he thought, 
towarmhimup. Intemperance 
in our family was the unforgivable sin. 

It is history that at this election, in 
which Grant was opposed to Sey- 
mour, the women of the family were ina 
state of great anxiety while themenwere 
at the election. They were afraid of vio- 
lence. The passions of the war had not 
subsided. The newspapers of widest cir- 
culation in Iowa seem to have been Greeley’s weekly New 
YorkTribune and its rival, the weekly Toledo Blade, inwhich 
the bitter humor of D. R. Locke did much to keep alive the 
rancors of the war. This humor put my mother in a difficult 
position; for it was Republican humor, and she was one at 
whom it was directed; but when Locke’s great creation, 
Petroleum V. Nasby, stated that the people of Confedrit X 
Roads were the most patriotic people he ever lived upon, 
or some other bit of sarcasm, she would hold back her 
risibles a moment and then burst out laughing. 

The Colemans were all humorists, and I think Uncle 
Matt could have made good as a clown in any theatrical 
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It is the Voice of the 
West, the Message of the 
Land of the Unhidden Sky 


circle into which he might just as 
well have been born. My mother 
reacted to every appeal of wit, hu- 
mor, sarcasm, pathos, and the nameless 
thing in anything perfect in book or storm 
ae or landscape which brings the tears. If 
{ Nasby abused the Democrats wittily 
enough, she gave him his meed of laughter. 
When the time came for my memory to 
record things in general, we were living on 
what we always called the Widow Fuller 
Place. It was out on the prairie. The 
Doubting Castle was a log house and does not belong to 
the history of Iowa proper. For the people who lived in 
log cabins in the timber were, as I have said, not real prairie 
dwellers. They lived as did their ancestors in Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, and also in Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Maryland. 


Southern Blood and Tradition 


OWA was settled as a Southern state by people who 
lived, in the thin fringes of forest along the streams, the 
lives of woodsmen. In her history there was a long con- 
flict between the Northern and Southern 

streams of influence. Prior to the war our 

senators and representatives—men like 

George W. Jones, Augustus C. Dodge and 

{/ John P. Cook—took their places with the 
Southerners in Washington. This was 
proper if they were truly to represent the 

(Continued on Page 166) 


I Had an Old Army Musket Which, I Think, Was the Worst Shooting Gun Human Ingenuity Ever Produced 
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Close-Up 
Candy Imdustry 


TALL, substantially built woman entered a candy 
A store with a diminutive Japanese spaniel in tow. 
“T always buy what Christopher likes,” she ex- 

She turned to the 
“Come, 


plained to the waiting saleswoman. 
small dog, tugging at his pink ribbon leash. 
Christopher, come to mother!”’ 

But Christopher did not come, so presently she began to 
reef sail, and Christopher was pulled, like a tiny mountain 
climber, up the cliff of her skirt. She gathered him in her 
arms. ‘‘ Now tell mother what you want,” she said, hold- 
ing him near the display of candies. Before the salesperson 
was able to make a move, Christopher’s little tongue 
flicked up a chocolate cream, cleared off the chocolate and 
dropped the center into the tray again. 

“All right, Christopher, you shall have some of those.” 

But it was not all right with the saleswoman; or with 
the manager, who came forward and removed the tray. 

“Madam, there is a pound and a half of candy here,” 
said the latter. ‘‘ Your animal has indicated that he wants 
it all. One dollar and fifty cents, please.’’ Then to the sales- 
woman: ‘‘Wrap this lady the candies from the tray, sep- 
arating the one that has been used by giving it a foil.” 

The customer protested, “‘I never buy more than fifteen 
cents’ worth for Christopher, and you have no right to call 
him an animal.” 

The manager made no answer, but he looked the woman 
steadily in the eye. After a moment’s silence she opened 
her purse and extracted a dollar note and a silver half 
dollar. As she picked up her package she sniffed and 
said to the general public, ‘Nasty man, wants Chris- 
topher to be sick.” 

Christopher might have had his limitations in candy 
consumption, but apparently his masters have none. 
The figures are astonishing. 


Everybody’s Eating It 


ORE than $500,000,000 worth of candy is consumed 

annually in the United States, with New York 
City disposing of one-tenth. Philadelphia consumed ap- 
proximately 2,500,000 pounds in the Christmas season 
of 1923, at a cost of $1,250,000. As high 
as $6,000,000 worth of candy is purchased 
throughout the country on single peak 
days, with an average of more than $1,- 
000,000 regardless of season. 

A Midwestern city of 450,000 inhabi- 
tants took a candy census. It found that 
92.5 per cent of its people were buying 
candy, with all over eighteen years of age 
interested in box productions. Its report 
shows the yearly use of 7,823,640 pounds 
of boxed candies, 29,000,000 individual 
bars, and 7,000,000 pounds of bulk candy. 

The figures make it apparent that nearly 
everyone is buying candy, and it is liter- 
ally true. 

When I asked confectioners who ate 
candy the answers were: ‘Persons from 
one to one hundred years old.” “Men, 
women, children.” 

But they are not all eating it to the same 
extent, or buying in the same manner. 
Men from fifty to sixty buy the more ex- 
pensive kinds generally, while those from 
thirty-five to forty do the largest amount. 
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of general purchasing. When men purchase for their own 
use, as about one-fifth do, they are interested in small 
units—bars, sample bags for fifteen cents, one-quarter- 
pound boxes that slip intoan inner pocket. Candy bought 
in this way acts as a finisher for luncheon or as a tide-over 
for a late dinner. Though the volume is considerable, it is 
not comparable to the amount that men buy as gifts. There 
seems to be no sentiment or good wish that cannot be 
expressed by candy. 

As a week-end token, for the train, as a birthday or 
graduation remembrance, for holidays, the box of candy 
is suitable, but the use is not novel. But as a means of 
condolence 

A young man of thirty-five approached a counter of 
fancy candies. ‘‘Do you have any boxes with black ribbons 
or black trimmings?” he asked. ‘‘Or solid black boxes?” 

The girl looked doubtful. “In black? You mean solid 
black?” 

Se Viege 

“We could make you one,” she said. “But we have 
none in stock, as they would suggest grief rather than 
happiness, as candy should.” 
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“I Mixed the Notes,’’ He Said 
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By Clara Belk 
Thompson 
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“Hxactly,”’ agreed the customer. “‘That is just; 
want. You see, my cousin’s wife died, and everyb 
send flowers. He has no end of friends, so I th; 
would send him a little something that would slj 
sympathy and at the same time give him a chance t} 
himself. His wife is dead and cannot enjoy the 
but he is crazy about candy.” f 

The girl entered into the spirit of the occasion ar 
tually a lavender box of black and white cand; 
evolved to the complete satisfaction of the you 
“T’d like to bet that this will give Jim more pleasv 
all the rest of the funeral put together,” he said 
tively. ‘‘So sad, yet tasty!” 

He was evidently right, for, in the months the 
a number of others came to duplicate the bi 
bought, and the occasions were similar. ; 

But oftener than a regret for a lost love, ca 
strengthener of a present one. A man who repi 
third generation of candy dispensers is very fa 
what he terms the love cycle. 


|" 
I 
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A Cure for Heart Trouble 


“1 HAVE seen it too many times to be fooled,” 
‘* A young chap comes to the counter, picks ¢ ti 
box without asking the price and, with fing 
hands a twenty-dollar bill to the salesgirl. H 
this exhibition about half a dozen times, ther 
an order. ‘I’ll want a two-pound box of yot I 
every Wednesday and Sunday,’ he says. The} 
will cost about two dollars. After three, four, fir 
months he discontinues the two-pound box ani 
to buy a pound once a week. That indicates th 
engaged and beginning to save money. Sti 
stops at the store and gives a second ordet 
five-pound box of your very best, and be a 
pink ribbon.’ I recognize the honeymoon § 
and am not surprised when he does not appear ! 
eral weeks. I know he is on his wedding trip. ? 
return he begins to buy a good grade of j 
or seventy cents the pound, with occasional la f 
more extravagant purchases at lo! 
tervals. After a couple of year ! 
altogether, and presently his w? 
wheel the baby into the shop and 
her twenty-five cents’ worth for! 
When the baby is five or six he b! 
come in with his five or ten cents t} 
own candy. As his money incre? 
amount of candy likewise grows In 
tion, but he still buys for himsell. } 
when he has become twenty 0 
he picks out a fancy box withou! 
the price and, with fingers shakin 
“Hands a twenty-dollar bill to t} 
girl,” I interrupted. ‘I hav 
But the candy course of le 
always run so smoothly. Many: 
man stops at a candy counter 
surveying the piles of exquisi 
helplessly: “Give me a box 
if I were sorry for what I saic 
And the salesgirl will bring 0 
package of blues and grays t. 
most delicious confections, anc 
you want to include a card?” 


en they do, but the appropriate sentiment is 
press. A dark little man who had agonized 

selection spent half an hour over the paste- 

. Finally he handed the note to the attendant 

va; “You lak’ dat, if you yong ’Merican girl who 

‘aat Tony?” 

erse,” she agreed, as she read, ‘‘‘ This are sweat, 

i|2 sweater.” Only I would put two e’s in sweet 

out the a.’ 

,” said pe “T don’ mind.” 

nger men quite often take the girl at the counter 

mete confidence in regard to their heart troubles. 

‘ J’s sore,’ remarked a man without preliminary. 

j , too busy for a long lovers’ quarrel. What shall 

ne note?” 

erson wrinkled her brow in thought. 

me?” she inquired. 

mailaughed mirthlessly. “Me, of course. Did you 

.¢a woman who was at fault? Never mind, I have 

tt: ‘With love from one of your fifty-seven varie- 


“Who 


jgan unusual message,’”’ commented the young 
; ot it is. As a matter of fact, she wants me to 
ty she is all-fired popular. She is not, but if she 
tt think so—well!’’ He left, not ill-pleased. 
+ chap began his selection of suitable bonbons 
j/omark: “‘I can only spend six dollars. Have you 
s lar box that looks like ten or twelve dollars?”’ 
¢ dy situation was thoroughly canvassed until a 
la box was filled and looked like fifteen dollars. 
a; pleasure was tempered with a hidden worry. 
not stay concealed. 

u know, I really cannot afford the six dollars. 
gis very rich, and I have so little. Do you think 
* marry a poor man?” He waited anxiously for 
Mion’ you ask her?’’ came the suggestion. “It 
. pity to waste your six dollars if she did not care 


Dy 
| would never have the nerve,” he objected. ‘It’s 


ie 


‘could not talk you could write,’ persisted his 
i y do you not put a note in the box?”’ 

ttom of the box there was placed a small flat 
ich contained the donor’s card and the words: 
ided with the candy if you will have him.” 
later a pretty young girl visited the confec- 
id you suggest to Tom that he put a note in 
-candy?”’ she asked the only person behind the 
' 


ppened to be the name of the poor young 

person feared that she had. 
‘said the girl, ‘“you saved me a lot of trouble. 
een in love with me for two years. I knew it, the 
be it, but the lobster would say nothing, and I 
| every known opportunity. I had almost 
ae point of eloping with him, but I was not sure 
‘sdone. Licenses, I mean, and all that. Here, 
‘tht you something.” She laid a small box on the 
d took a brisk departure. 


be 


% 


Say it With Sweets 


G proved to be a pear! bar pin, with a note 
for distinguished service. 

men are not only meticulous about the card 

ndy, they are also very much concerned over 

he box and of the ribbon. Often they describe 

is to be the recipient in order to get the proper 

round. But more frequently they want to 

x with the boudoir shades, with which they 

nversant. One man hasa fiancée who vibrates 


ely for him, the vibrations are not constant. 
her successfully vibrating to blue, only to 
ext evening in a yellow phase. There is then 
0 but to whisk to the confectioner’s and ex- 
ue for a yellow box. But his patience is not 
“When we are married,” he confided to the 
this exchange business is going to stop. The 
she wants me to bring back will vibrate her 
entirely. You wait and see!” 

n are not so particular about colors, and they 
n clude a They have their purchases delivered 
%ntoo. “Just send it; she will know from whom,” 
Baily. But not always. 

0 is at 


by way of explanation, mopping 
a dripping brow. “I thought of 
it about two o’clock and have 
not slept a wink since. Have 
you already sent the candy?” 

“Tt is in the deliv- 
ery,’’ answered the 
girl. “But I will see 
if I can stop it. You 
want all three boxes 
back?” 

““Yes,’’ was the re- 
ply. “‘The one for my 
wife, the one for my 
stenographer, and the 
other one. I know they 
are mixed, but not in 
what way.” 

He sat down to wait 
for the girl’s return, 
but he could not re- 
main still. He paced 
back and forth the 
length of the shop, 
muttering an occa- 
sional word to himself. 
Finally the girl came 
back with three boxes 
in her hand. 

“That was a narrow 
escape!’’ he ejacu- 
lated. The boxes were opened, 
the cards taken out. He read and 
compared, once, twice, three 
times. 

“Wouldn’t that beat you?” 
was his comment. ‘I must have 
dreamed the card mix-up. They 
are absolutely all right!” 

When an older man shows par- 
ticular care in the selection of an 
expensive box of candy the sales- 
girl will often say with the most 
innocent of expressions, “‘I know 
your wife will be pleased.” 

Sometimes the man will look 
self-conscious and say nothing. 
Occasionally he will repeat, ““ My 
wife! Ha, ha, ha!’’? But there are times at which he will 
answer as a fine-looking old gentleman did. 

“My wife would be pleased if she were living, but I know 
my daughter will be.” 

Daughters and wives and sweethearts are not hopefully 
waiting for a man to present them with candy, however. 
They buy a great deal for themselves and for one another. 
They are less interested in fancy boxes, moreover, and 
more in price. Where a man would buy a two-pound box, a 
woman wants a twenty-nine-cent special. A loose bag of 
bonbons is a great comfort in a morning’s reading or at a 
matinée or on a drive. 

Stout women who are regular patrons at a candy shop 
very often give reasons to accompanying friends why they 
must have candy. It prevents some of them from having 
indigestion, it tones others up when they are weary, it acts 
as company to still others when they are alone. If unac- 
companied they often feel it incumbent upon them to make 
a remark appropriate to the subject to the salesperson. 

One very heavy woman—she weighs at least fourteen 
stone—said to the salesgirl: ‘I like your candy, but I must 
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not get any heavier. You tell me if you think I 
look stouter.”’ 

She purchased a pound of caramels a day. Almost 
invariably, while she was waiting for her package to 
be wrapped, she would say, ‘‘ Phew, it’s hot. I might 
get a cool drink.’”” Thereupon she 
would sit down to a banana split ora 
cream sundae. The woman expanded 
and expanded until finally the sales- 
girl’s conscience hurt her. She deter- 
mined to speak her piece. So when the 
woman asked her if she noticed any 
difference in her size, she answered, 
‘My eyes are not very good. Iam sort 
of—sort of color-blind. I wish you 
would notrely onmetoomuch. I think 
you are all right, only—only ——”’ 

“Only what?” 

“Well, if you want to be sure, why 
don’t you weigh yourself?” 

The woman flushed and said, “‘ You 
impertinent little thing. I shall cer- 
tainly report you. No, don’t wrap up 
the candy; I do not want any of 
yours.”’ She flounced out. 

Older women make of candy purchas- 
ing a small rite. They are not in a 
hurry, and enjoy the bright displays and 
the young faces behind the counter. 

“Geta box, dearie,’’ was the invari- 
able opening remark of a little old 
lady who made three regular visits a week to hér 
candy shop. ‘‘ Now let’s look.” After a minute 
or two of satisfying looks she would begin, “I 
want one of those and two of those. Let me see, 
you can put in one coconut bar and a piece of 
fudge. Yes, and two of those and one of this. 
Now see how much it weighs, dearie.”’ 


A Candy Nightcap 


(hs weight being correct, the matter of a bow 
was up for consideration. “‘What color did I 
have last time? Pink, was it? All right, let me 
have pale blue then. And mind the bow is big 
and crinkly. I could not enjoy my candy if I 
had a slinky bow. Ah, that is pretty. Here is a 
car ticket so you’ll not have to walk.” 

The ticket was always presented, but it is not clear what 
the salesgirl was supposed to be doing for transportation 
on mornings and evenings that the little old lady missed 
her visit. 

Of course a large volume of the candy trade is done with 
repeaters—that is, persons who make a regular practice of 
buying candy on certain days from special shops. Many 
persons keep a jar of candy filled on the library table, on 
the buffet, in the boudoir. A woman who had worked in a 
candy shop for thirty years made a point of eating half a 
pound of sweets a day, and often in the evening while tak- 
ing a walk for exercise she would develop such a candy 
craving that she would be obliged to buy ten or fifteen 
cents’ worth to tide her over until she connected with home 
supplies. She kept a bowl of candy in every room of her 
home—and she weighed one hundred and two pounds. 

A man with a young son and daughter had a standing 
order for a pound of candy a day. He bought mainly with 
them in mind, although both he and his wife liked a couple 
of pieces of candy before retiring. But liking was as far as 
he reached; by night the candy container was always 
cleared completely. Once he concealed a small box of 
candy behind some books, but he forgot the entire circum- 
stance. When the housemaid found it three months later, 
neither he nor the young people were able to use it. Finally 
he chanced upon a box of candy shaped like a book. He 
bought it and put it carefully between Shakspere Complete 
and Pippa Passes. That night he carefully slipped it out 
and served his astonished wife with sweets and to spare. 
They have both kept the secret intact, and though the 
candy jar is always empty by nightfall, they have their 
candy nightcap undisturbed. 

Holidays give an immense impetus to the confectioner’s 
trade. Millions of people who do not buy candy any other 
day must have it for Sunday. The Saturday business is 
enormous and is steadily increasing. Personal holidays are, 
also, generally reflected in candy purchases. 

It requires a very carefully chosen box of candy to nest 
an engagement ring or a rope of birthday pearls or a wisp 
of French lingerie. 
For that reason the 
making of candy con- 
tainers is an art in 
itself. Chinese bro- 
cade, Japanese lac- 
quer, tooled leather, 
bits of fine tapestry, 
laces, appliqués, gold 

(Continued on 
Page 86) 


\ it. will say that Johnny had a gift for 
it. Of course he had. It is not given 
to many to judge distance with so deli- 

cate a precision; nor to hit so freely and 

easily, with the whole weight of the body flow- 
ing into the arm. But it was really Johnny’s 
mother who made him use the gift and rise so 
high—so much higher than was comfortable. 

Johnny’s father was a thick-set man, a man 
with a body made for carrying more than his 
share of asteel rail. Johnny’s mother 
was slim and quick, like so many 
people who are very clean and very 
ambitious and never give up. 
Johnny’s father worked for the rail- 
road; and what with bad weather and 
lay-offs, he hardly averaged seventy 
dollars a month. He had got more 
in New York, but Johnny’s mother 
was bound Johnny shouldn’t grow up 
in a tenement. She more than made 
up the difference. She had a garden 
in Connecticut, and chickens; and 
she did fine laundry for the Pitcairns. 
That was how Johnny got the white 
flannels. 

The Pitcairns live—have always 
lived—at Fair Harbor. But Fair 
Harbor is no longer the same. The 
old families used to own it all. Now 
the rich people from New York have 
bought the shore front and built coun- 
try houses; and the Poles have bought 
a good deal more of the rest than 
you’d think. 

Johnny Jacobs lived in the part of 
Fair Harbor that is called Polack- 
town. He was not a Pole. He was 
a Hungarian. But what—to those 
whose ancestors came over with Goy- 
ernor Bradford—is the difference? 
Polacks and Hunyaks and Dagos— 
they are all foreigners. Their daugh- 
ters do not make good servants and 
their sons will not work the land ex- 
cept when they work it for themselves. 

Polacktown is a bare little street 
between the railway station and the 
town. At one end is the big blank 
brick wall of the coal yard. At the 
other is a rocky hill. There are no 
lawns, because the narrow space in 
front of the houses is worn bare by the feet of many chil- 
dren; and in the rear the land is all used for cabbages and 
chickens and grapevines and woodpiles. 

Johnny was different from the others, but neither he 
nor they knew how different. Most children have a nat- 
ural grace of movement. And how was anyone to know 
what Johnny’s mother had always in the back of her mind? 

She used to take him with her to the Pitcairns’ to wash, 
whenever he wasn’t in school. She did that partly because 
she didn’t want him getting into mischief with the other 
boys who ran wild in Polacktown. But she had a deeper 
reason. She thought if the Pitcairns saw him they would 
like him and he would come to know them. She knew that 
she was the Pitcairns’ laundress and spoke English with a 
foreign accent and would always be a servant in their eyes. 
She asked nothing more than she had for herself. But she 
asked everything for Johnny. Hadn’t Johnny been born 
in America? 

Her idea of what the world held out to Johnny was 
exaggerated by a tragic need. She had lost two babies 
because she did not know how to take care of them. She 
had talked to the doctor about it when Johnny was born. 
The doctor had recommended a trained nurse. She had 
said she didn’t need a nurse. The doctor had replied that 
the baby did. He would die otherwise, as the others had. 
So she had the nurse and learned about sterilizing bottles 
and preparing food. The baby had lived and, living, 
carried all her hopes. 

Johnny must have an education so he would not be 
working all his life on the section gang. Johnny must have 
manners so he would not feel at a disadvantage with 
Americans—with people like the Pitcairns, when he be- 
came one of them. She used her eyes and ears at the 
Pitcairns’ and learned about things that were unknown to 
Polacktown—things liké toothbrushes and manicure scis- 
sors and taking a bath every day. She did what no other 
mother in Polacktown had ever done—she called at the 
school when she had not been sent for. Other mothers in 
that neighborhood went to tell the printipal lies about why 
their children were out of school and thus avoid being fined 
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under the truancy law. Johnny’s mother called on the 
principal to ask where she could buy a dictionary. She 
astonished Johnny’s teacher by demanding that Johnny 
learn to speak English as Americans did—without an accent. 

The summer Johnny was thirteen, when the other boys 
in Polacktown had jobs weeding onions at forty cents a 
day, Johnny had a job helping the Pitcairns’ gardener at 
fifteen dollars a month. Philip Pitcairn was home from 
prep school for the summer, and his father had Andy 
Graham up from New York twice a week to teach him 
tennis. Between Andy’s visits, Philip took Johnny away 
from the gardener a couple of hours every day. Philip 
needed somebody to knock balls to him so he could prac- 
tice volleying. Philip would take his place six feet back 
from the net and Johnny would stand in the other court 
and knock balls to him endlessly. Philip wanted the balls 
just so. He got savage when Johnny knocked them over 
his head or into the net. But when Johnny put a good 
many in succession where Philip wanted them, Philip was 
inclined to be generous. Before the summer was over 
Johnny had accumulated dozens of old balls and two dis- 
carded but still usable rackets and a surprising knowledge 
of how the game should be played. He had listened and 
watched while Andy Graham was teaching Philip what 
was called form. 

Philip had learned to chop, which comes easier to every- 
body than a flat drive or a topped one, and, once learned, 
often prevents a player from ever mastering the harder, 
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faster stroke. Andy would demand that Philip 
Philip would agree. They would start in. Ph 
drive flat twice, three times; and then, feeling jig 
would chop. Andy would stop the game. 

It was the same with footwork. Andy wi 
Philip for the hundredth time how he must tury 
to the net to get a full free swing; how he must) 
feet like a dancer in order always to have his leff 
ward when he struck the ball on his forehand 
foot forward on his backhand. But Philip kep} 
forgetting to turn or forgetting his feet. a : 

Johnny tried all the things that Andy Graham; 
Philip to do. They did not seem hard to Johnny 
contrary, they came easily. Once, when he had ja 
ming around the trees in the Pitcairns’ sideya! 


it many times before he looked up and saw h! 
watching him from the drying yard where she 
hanging out clothes. 

That night when he had had supper and his fh 
gone out to the front steps to smoke, Johnny 
produced a pair of whi 
trousers. } 

““Where did you get the, 
he asked. 

“TI want you should 
mother,” she said. 4 
cairn doesn’t call his 

“What if he doesn't? 
said. “TI ain’t Philip Pit 

Johnny’s mother gay 
quick look and her face fi 

“You’re just as good,’ 
fiercely. 

Johnny was emballie 
mother’s show of emotn 
tried to laugh. 

“Tt’s nothing to 
said. ' 

Johnny said no thir 
noticed for the first t 
mother had an accen 
that was foreign to his ea! 
a premonition, vag 
being somehow diff 
mother, of life’s tak 

rom this immacula 
shining range, with 
lamp hung over the: 
with its white-enam 
scrubbed drain boa 
that had always bee 

“Here!” His mother held out the white fi 
“She gave them to me for you.” 7. 

Johnny took the trousers. He knew his 
that Mrs. Pitcairn had passed the trousers on 
were too small for Philip. But what did his 
him to do with white flannel trousers? 

“Well?” his mother said. 

“What do you want me to do?” Johnny 

“Try them on, dumb-head.”’ 

Johnny went into the bedroom and took Is 
and put on the trousers. They were just aboutr 
walked into the kitchen to let his mother s 

“Your shirt!’’ his mother said, as he came 

“What’s the matter with my shirt?” Johnny 
fingered the sleeve of his blue chambray shi 
clean this morning.” 

“Go and put on a white shirt,” his moti : 

Johnny went obediently back into the bedrt 
on a white shirt. When he came out aga 
smiled with pleasure. 

“Fine!” she said. ‘‘You look fine! The shi 
flannel, too, but you look fine.” fs 

She made him walk up and down while sh 
shade of the lamp so as to get more light on h 
felt foolish. The awful thought occurred 
might make him wear these clothes in Pola 

“You don’t expect me to wear these clo 

“Call me mother,” she said. 

“Do you?” Johnny asked. 

-“Mother,”’ she said. 

“Mother,” he repeated after her, though 
choked at the unaccustomed word. 

“You do not have to wear them now,” § 
some day you will wear white flannel pants 
Pitcairn, and play tennis.” 


‘ 
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like white flannel pants,” Johnny said. 
lilearn,” his mother said. 

»t like the white tennis flannels because he could 
> ever feeling at home in them, as Philip Pitcairn 
fe ked tennis. He had conceived an intense ad- 
mor Andy Graham. He thought Andy Graham 
viicd. But he could imagine playing tennis, some 
dy Graham played it. 
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school began again, Johnny took the rackets 
alls that Philip had given him down to Polack- 
re was no tennis court in Polacktown, but there 
le brick wall of the coal yard, with a more or less 
ai of well-tramped clay in front of it. Johnny and 
ys quickly invented a game that was a com- 
tennis and handball. The others played with 
sjuberance. Johnny had got Andy’s religion, 

form. He tried always to stay far enough away 
yeall so he could hit it with a full easy swing, as 
it nstead of stabbing at it any old way. Some of 
oys beat Johnny in consequence. But he per- 
‘Ven he got a chance to practice alone, he would 
ack and serve at the wall. The ball would spat 
42 brick and come flying back. As it came, 
ryuld gauge it, take the quick shuffling steps that 
turn sidewise as he swung his racket far back, 
‘t. ball flat, with that turn of the wrist on the full 
thugh that gives a bit of top spin. He could play 
ne 10t over and over and over against the wall. 
p|teairn was astonished the next summer to dis- 
hi Johnny could outdrive him. When Philip got 
isagrin, he insisted on showing Andy Graham 
ok ry could do. Andy stood chewing a straw while 
sh) Philip and Johnny play aset. Philip knew how 
Hin the net on a short drive and kill the next shot 
jlley. But he did not get many short ones. 
ld stand behind his base line and drive. He 
as to get the ball often enough, but he would 
g' 


his stroke; always the full back swing, always 
‘coming forward, always the full follow-through. 
vas if he were sending the ball deep and fast 
it )y effort at all, without ever leaning on it. 

“i did you learn that?’’ Andy Graham asked 
y}en the set. was over. 

hy why,” Johnny stammered, “from you.” 


“Been playing against a wall?”’ Andy asked. 

Yes, sir.” 

“It’s a good way,” Andy said. “If you can learn how to 
volley and lob and smash, and how to serve and how to 
cover a court—you may be good some day.” 

““Yes, sir,” Johnny said. He felt a bit dashed as he went 
off to weed the Pitcairns’ garden. Hadn’t he held Philip, 
who had played tennis for years, to 6-4? 

Philip cheered Johnny up after Andy had gone. 

“That’s his way,” Philip explained. ‘But I know he 
never saw anything like it in his life. Did you see him 
chewing a straw?” 

“Yes,” Johnny said. 

“Well,” said Philip, ‘when Andy Graham gets so wildly 
excited that he just can’t hold himself in, he chews a straw. 
It’s his way of keeping himself from throwing his hat up 
in the air and giving three cheers. 

“From now on,” Philip continued, “‘you get your share 
of the volleying when we practice, and I’ll show you all I 
know about the overhead stuff; and after a couple of years, 
I’ll have you down to the interscholastic at New Haven 
and we'll show these prep-school boys something. You’re 
going to play tennis.” 

Johnny reflected that, from a quite different point of 
view, this was the prophecy his mother had made. But it 
was hard to believe. He did not want to believe it. He 
knew he could learn the game. But he couldn’t see himself 
playing it, in white flannels, with the sons of rich men. The 
idea was more than troubling; it was fearsome. Philip 
saw the doubt in Johnny’s face. 

“You’re going to high school, aren’t you?”’ he asked. 

“Yes,” Johnny said. 

“That’s all you need to be eligible,’ Philip said. 

Philip would have earried out his plan to the letter if 
Johnny hadn’t balked. Johnny insisted, two years later, 
that he wasn’t good enough for the interscholastic, and 
Philip could not shake him from that position. 

Philip could not shake him because he did not suspect 
that Johnny’s real fear was not at all of making a poor 
showing in the matches, but of all the rest of it—the social 
things. 

He would not conceal his origin, and pose as belonging 
among a lot of prep-school boys about to enter Yale. And 
yet he shrank from exposing himself in such company as a 
son of Polacktown, as a boy whose father was a day la- 
borer and whose mother did washing for the Pitcairns. 
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Didn’t Philip realize that it would be embarrassing when 
somebody asked him what his father did? 

Philip happened the next year to write Johnny, asking 
him down to New Haven. Johnny couldn’t conceal that 
letter from his mother. She had to see it. When she had 
read it, she threw both arms around Johnny’s neck. It 
meant to her that the thing she had planned so long had at 
last come about. 

“‘T knew,’ she said. ‘I knew that you and Philip would 
be friends.” 

“‘He isn’t asking me because we're friends,’ Johnny said 
bitterly. ‘‘He’s asking me because he wants to put some- 
thing over. He thinks he can get me down there as a dark 
horse and I’ll beat everybody and win the tournament.” 

“‘What’s a dark horse?”’ asked Johnny’s mother. 

“An unknown—somebody they’ve never heard of.”’ 

“Maybe,” said his mother, ‘‘you will beat them all.” 

It was of little moment to Johnny’s mother whether he 
won the tournament or not. She did not know what a 
tournament was. All that she wanted was that he be a 
part of it, that he appear in that other world as Philip 
Pitcairn’s friend. 

Johnny picked up his fork and traced the pattern of the 
red tablecloth under the hanging lamp. 

“You are a big, strong boy,’’ she said. 

Johnny straightened up, expanded his chest, and spread- 
ing his arms wide, slowly bent them at the elbow until his 
fists touched his shoulders. He was eighteen now and stood 
six feet—a lean, long-muscled, big-boned boy witha homely, 
blue-eyed, freckled face. 

‘““Yes,” he said, “I am big and strong; but what’s that 
got to do with it?” 

“Tf you are bigger and stronger, why shouldn’t you beat 
them?” ; 

Johnny smiled patiently. His mother would never un- 
derstand how little being big and strong meant. Did she 
think you passed Andy Graham at the net by being big and 
strong? Did she think you could feel at home with Philip 
Pitcairn just because you were big and strong? 

“Well?” said Johnny’s mother. 

“T probably could beat them—at tennis,’’ Johnny said 
grimly. 

Johnny’s mother looked at him—a long, inquiring look. 
Johnny did not look back. He looked instead at the pat- 
tern of the red tablecloth. 

(Continued on Page 84) 


oh No One, Meeting Him, Would Have Guessed That Johnny Had Not Been Born to the Life He Lived 
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The Confessions of a “lea 


mation to this effect, couched in unmistakable 
expletive, comes to my ears from the curling lips 
of other motorists who pass me on the road. 

Flivvers, bugs, touring cars, limousines, stages, even 
trucks with trailers shoot around me in endless parade, 
with nine out of ten drivers grinning derisively over 
their right shoulders and shouting caustic comment 
upon the manner in which I clutter up the public way. 
But I plug right along, certain beyond a reasonable 
doubt that a goodly percentage of my contemners will 
be encountered again. 

They’ll still be riding in motor cars at the second 
passing—will those who stepped on it and jeered—shiny 
black motor cars with plate glass, a selected mortician 
beside the driver and followed by a flock of curtained 
limousines which are throttled to a crawl. 

There was a time when my motoring was conducted 
on the theory that signs by the side of the road were for 
small boys to shoot at with airguns. The City of Buffalo 
to me, for example, was not 396 miles from New York; 
it was nine hours in any kind of an automobile. Habitu- 
ally I drove from Manhattan Island to Albany at a pace 
averaging better than fifty miles an hour, all the cops 
in Yonkers, Tarrytown, Ossining, Peekskill and Pough- 
keepsie notwithstanding. 

At this period of my existence the only person other 
than myself with whose motoring habits I was not irri- 
tated beyond ability to sit in any automobile seat but 
the driver’s was a man whose earlier hobby had been 
participation in Vanderbilt Cup Races when those classics 
of motion were open to amateurs. This individual, with 
whom I was not only contented but happy to ride, 
owned at the time of which I write a motor car rated at 
two hundred horse power. The system which he had 
worked out for covering the country was simple in that 
but two rules were involved: One, to disregard all regu- 
lations formulated by others than himself; two, to carry 
an ample supply of currency. On the rare occasions 
when some police officer was able to catch up with him, 
my ideal automobile driver without quibble posted the 
amount of bail demanded to cover appearance in court, 
and drove on at the same speed as before, dismissing 
the incident from his mind as closed and the cash as a 
sop to the law. Only a shortage of funds kept me from 
following this method in detail. 

I sank to the level of keen delight astride a motor- 
cycle. A well-intentioned employer for whom I made 
daily trips from New York into New Jersey furnished me 
with one of these contraptions, upon which, after short 
practice, I became the outstanding menace of the trans- 
Hudson highways. Fifty miles an hour was the mini- 
mum speed at which I negotiated the sharp descent 
from the top of the Palisades to the Fort Lee ferry. 
Double lines of traffic on the grade meant nothing but 
additional opportunity to display my dodging skill. 


AN AN automobile driver, I’masap. Concrete infor- 


An Upsetting Incident 


[Pa my Fort Lee experiences had some bearing 
on an entertainment which later I staged before cer- 
tain startled citizens of Mount Vernon. I happened one 
day to be in the office of a New York man who was sum- 
moned to the Westchester suburb while his own car was 
in the shop, and I offered to drive him. After a mildly 
exhilarating dash through Harlem and the Bronx I 
headed into the maze of traffic on a bridge which spans 
the railway tracks and so leads to the Mount Vernon 
four-corners. I was clocking, I imagine, some forty 
miles an hour. 

“You turn left here,” my companion suggested as 
we shot down the steep incline. Ahead the pavement 
of the street intersection had been virtually replaced by 
the slippery steel of frogs and switches for the guidance 
of trolley cars. 

I turned. So did the coupé which I was driving. 
Following a complete and collective somersault we 
stopped against a curb, the coupé standing on its roof, 
and we, inside, on our heads. 

After crawling out through a window my passenger 
paid his call while I got a garage man to turn the auto- 
mobile right side up. We cleaned out the broken glass 
and as the engine still would run I was ready to drive 
into New York. My companion had no more sense than 
to ride back with me. 

I suppose there were plenty of warnings posted on 
that Mount Vernon bridge which, had I cared to read and 
heed them, would have kept me from taking the skiddy 
turn at a speed greater than fifteen miles an hour. 
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“‘Went Over the Edge,’’ He Informed Me. 
“Nobody Hurt’ 


se Driver” =By Stuart N. L« 


Eventually I pursued my theory of autom)j 
a point where it colored my whole existence, siz 
that during our recent affair in France the most 
less thing to me in the whole lexicon of war y 
soldier, you can’t stand there!” 

Greatly to the disgust of numerous sailors an} 
employed at thirty dollars a month to utte 
whenever a soldier hove into view, I did stanc’ 
wherever it was, and the important point tT 

Whatever may have been the outcome 
arguments, pro and con, concerning what goc 
resulted from the World War, I know of on, 
benefit which may be ascribed to the conflict, 
which bears directly upon the welfare of my il 
zens but which the international debaters appe! 
overlooked. This may be found in my a 
sertion that the mode of motor travel for oI 


away with it too. 


have been jailed has been relegated to the ]j 
dead past. i 

Comparison of the battlefields of Europe to ip 
ican highways may appear far-fetched to sor, 
didn’t seem so to me when I studied the sté 
to the number of deaths caused by automobi 
1917 and 1918 and contrasted these with the} 
those killed in action while serving in the AL 


The National Speed Obses ion 


FTER the war I was a bit cautious when i 
trying conclusions once more with Ar 
dom. Itso happened, in addition, that the 
in which I participated after my return 
had to be with someone else in the driver 
after I was able to resume this responsibility 11s 
to be content with a leisurely pace. For the fir! 
my life I read while I rode. a] 
At this, which might be termed the psy, 
point of my motoring career, the representa 
automobile club chanced to show me a list of: 
ardized warnings for guidance of the motor-ni 
his and similar agencies have erected along 
every mile of highway in these United Sta 
for speed. Signs bearing the hopeful s 
club official told me, are posted from San Di 
fornia, to Eastport, Maine, and from Key W 
Sound. At the top of the list I spotted the laugh 
of the land. y 
“City Limits—Speed 20 Miles an Hour,’e 
joke I sensed at a glance, the figures subject || 
in keeping with various municipal laws. — 
are prominently displayed at short intervals|t 
streets in all American towns for the purpose ( 
motorists out of jail and pedestrians out of thi 
If anyone dreams they are taken seriously it mu! 
newspapers are cast aside unread. 
Some quirk of fate may have ordered that Ii) 
ness more demonstrations of motor mania th: 
served by the average man, and with the lis 
fresh in mind it seemed that I scarcely could dr 
town after a pack of cigarettes without si 
another one fail. Within one six-hour period 34 
shocking scores added to the debts which 1é 
century motorists will owe to posterity, if thi 
survive. 
At noon I stood near a street corner. In fr 
halfway to the street-car track, was a broad 
painted on the pavement, and at the end offi 
to divert an ever-flowing stream of motors, tlf¢ 
in plain view a huge warning: “Safety Zonek 
Right.” 
In the space set off by line and sign stood a y!! 
waiting for a street car. Down the street cit 
sedan, driven, very evidently, by an owner V 
enough in some things to attain quite noticeablst 
I recognized him as an acquaintance. Did hae 
message on the sign? ‘ 
There was the sickening thud of metal striké 
thing soft. 7 
When I found courage to look up, the s# 
stopped halfway across the street intersectio!® 
prospective street-car passenger was clingil 
cally to the radiator cap and one headlight. 
that some ugly bruises and a ruined suit of elit 
stituted the physical damage for which he}! 
held responsible moved the sedan driver to 
fortunately his car was equipped with go : 
“Otherwise,” he observed, “someone might 
hurt.” = 


second accident which I witnessed on this same 
otown, justice was meted out. One of the most 
mA corners in the city is a veritable maze of inter- 
terweaving street-car tracks, not to mention the 
| motor traffic which surge across it night and day. 
¥/. the curb lines leading to the corner, the center 
sfiie streets, and all other strategic points are plas- 
th signs which state in emphatic crimson: “Left 
p hibited.” 

wii evening I saw one of the community’s most 
<\" young men drive his cut-down speedster into 
siisection on high and attempt a left turn behind 
2 officer’s back. He crashed head-on against a 
+f which he had not noticed, and died in a local 


ime I occupied a dwelling but a short distance 
are station. The street in front of the building 
e motorized fire-fighting apparatus was housed 
yi) and straight. For a block either way from the 
n was marked again and again by signs which read: 
:7jre Station— Danger.” 
th very alarm of fire turned in, a siren screeched to 
4: dead with announcement that the apparatus 
song out. In one short month of my observation 
maniacs chose to vent their hatred against all 
ats on that particular motor engine. Each ended 
} belonged, in a heap against the curb. How many 
sriemonstrations of mental deficiency were to be 
ss in the same length of time in front of a few 
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would pick me up as the result of my own reckless driving 
if I might win the struggle to stay sane. Such a phenome- 
non—psychiatrists inform me—is not beyond reason’s 
realm. 

Possibly it would not be out of place here for me to 
reveal a fact which stamps me, so far as I am able to as- 
certain, as unique in an internal-combusted world. Within 
the last five years, or since I resumed automobile driving 
after the war, I have not been so much as warned, let alone 
arrested, for an infraction of any rule intended to govern 
the conduct of motorists along the public way. In all the 
miles and hours I’ve driven since 1920 I have not been 
mixed up in any automobile accident in which there has 
been the vaguest intimation that I was at fault. I carry 
full protective insurance on my automobile against col- 
lision, property damage, injury to others and myself, yet 
the company assuming the risk has not paid out one cent 
on my account. 


A Fool and His Gasoline 


THE strength of such a record, run up in such a world, 
I think I’m entitled to talk. 

Physically able to handle a motor car as well as ever 
before and owning one of the most powerful automobiles 
which American manufacturers produce, I remember 
enough of what I was, to be certain that I could drive rings 
around ninety-nine out of every hundred drivers who pass 
me on the road. 
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of some twenty-odd regulations undignified by places in 
the statutes can lead him to a hearse—just once. 

There’s the sign, for example, which carries a flaming 
red arrow bent as the nature of the road may direct and 
bearing one of the most timely suggestions ever offered to 
the driver cursed with a leaden foot: ‘“‘Slow—Dangerous 
Curve.” 

Until recently I had a friend—in the truest sense of that 
word—with whom it was my custom to go each week on a 
picnic excursion into the hills some sixty miles away—that 
is, I started out with him, he in his car, Jin mine. Usually 
I arrived at the picnic spot to find that he had been waiting 
for me an hour or more. Coming back down the long 
winding grades into town took me about three hours; my 
friend would make the journey in a few minutes more 
than one. 

On the occasion of one back-country excursion I rode 
with my friend in his car instead of driving my own. My 
best recollection of the trip is that during the wild climb 
upward my end of the conversation was limited to a re- 
iterated and remonstrative “‘Holy smoke!’’ while the 
positively insane return journey for me was one long 
drawn out ‘‘Great Scott!” 

We took the downward slope of an 8 per cent grade 
at sixty miles an hour. Ahead of us loomed an arrowed 
sign. Beyond it, I knew, was one of the worst S curves in 
the state, running between banks and chasms alternating 
on either hand. I rode in the front seat at the driver’s 
side; in the rear were his wife and young son. My frenzied 


After Crawling Out Through a Window My Passenger Paid His Call 


other fire stations throughout the country, I am 
€) state from statistics at hand. 

ha been in automobile accidents and I’ve ridden in 
it cars that were halted alongside the highway 
® {ne hard-boiled individual in goggles and khaki 
“Gils motorcycle long enough to write directions 
it .en to tell it to the judge. But I can see readily 
igh hat all such experiences, as well as those which 
o\t here, might have been entirely wasted if an 
indless succession of calamitous events had not 
d under my very nose at a time when circum- 
*/orced upon me the leisure in which to think. 
{ and speed cops, I discovered, get all the wild ones 
jnd I was moved to fervent prayer that never 
.) Lone get me. 

ed rest for which, if I am to be entirely truthful, 
all responsibility, ridded my brain of the 
ssion for speed. Motormania, as far as I was 
‘ave way to the perfectly normal determina- 
er medical man nor minion of the law ever 


Yet my proudest boast today is that if times have not 
changed, I have. Now I believe in signs, not only believe 
in them but follow them to the letter—that is, such signs 
as have to do with the conduct of motorists upon our 
jammed highways. 

It is not so much a fear of arrest, a fine or imprisonment 
that holds me under the speed rates fixed for any road as 
it is a bigoted belief that limits imposed by law are pretty 
close to the pink ones as far as my own safety is concerned. 
Sixty miles an hour may do passing well for a professional 
racing driver confined to a motordrome, but in the chan- 
nels of daily intercourse, as I have figured things out, it 
hardly seems compatible with the welfare of humans who 
aim at three-score years and ten. 

As far as all that goes, the few rules which speed cops 
are empowered to enforce are of minor importance when 
set against a score of others based on knowledge of what a 
gasoline engine can accomplish if aided and abetted by an 
idiot or a fool. Violation of the speed cop’s warnings may 
lead a motorist to jail at intervals. Violation of any one 


friend was too busily engaged in holding his car on the 
road to do more than shout over his shoulder occasional 
compliments to his speed, at which his wife and boy seemed 
able to laugh. All I could do was to pray. 

Oh, we made it without mishap. As I stepped from the 
car in front of my home, however, I found breath to an- 
nounce that I was through. ‘“‘Never again with you,” 
I declared, and my friend laughed at my lack of nerve. 

“They call that Dead Man’s Curve already,” I main- 
tained, ‘“‘and I don’t intend to have it rechristened for me.” 

Two weeks later we went on another pienic to the same 
spot, this time with me looking after my own transporta- 
tion. Starting home my friend taunted me with an offer 
to wager he’d beat me to town by two full hours. He jeered 
good-naturedly at my reply. 

In due course of time and in my best law-abiding fashion 
I went into the notorious S curve with my engine throttled 
down as far as possible and my foot on my brakes. As I 
rounded one of the sharpest bends at approximately ten 

(Continued on Page 76) 


in a big city junk yard, enjoyed a variety of 

heavy jobs which had failed to lend much spice 
to life. Lily, the mascot goat, tethered near the scene 
of the heavyweight juggling act, was engaged in nib- 
bling rust from a crowbar and wondering what had 
become of Lady Luck. 

Unloading sections of three-inch steel pipe up and 
over the high sides of a coal car takes skill and strict 
attention to business. The trick of letting go of a 
grizzly bear or a heavy lift issometimes difficult. Now, 
with a long section of the heavy pipe 
balanced on the high side of the car 
Demmy complicated matters by in- 
dulging in one of his recurrent mental 
lapses and let go of his end first. The 
Wildcat’s end of the pipe kicked up , 
with the abruptness of a snake-bit j 
mule. Fearing to let go, unable to de- H 
tach himself from the buck-jumping 
problem, the Wildcat grunted a quick 
battle ery and cleaved unto his per- 
sonal earthquake. 

Coming back to earth, he swooped 
feet first to a landing stage decorated 
with a tangle of cargo. He landed 
standing up. For thenext ten seconds 
he stood hitched, as rigid as an 
Egyptian mummy. He batted his 
eyes against an internal story of 
painful sensations, involving frac- 
tured back teeth, a kinked spine and 
an upset panorama of Chicago after 
the fire. 

He reached up to see about his 
neck, and finding it in its accustomed 
position, he turned his head to where 
the popeyed Demmy, on tiptoe inside 
the coal car, was surveying the battle 
ground and counting the survivors. 
Demmy congratulated the Wildcat. 

““Boy, you sno rid dat piece. Eagle 
blood—dat’s whut you is got in yo’ 
veins. Did de good Lawd need some- 
body to set de pace fo’ a flyin’ squab 
of racin’ angels, He sho pick you.” 

“Don’t try to pacify me none! 
Clomp down on yo’ congratulations. 
You got to be mo’ keerful, Demmy, 
else de fust thing you knows us busts 
a piece of dis pipe. Ol’ boss Tiger- 
Face tell you dis mawnin’ handle it 
gentle. Fust thing you knows, us 
loses two jobs.” 

“T wasn’t mindin’ de pipe, Wildcat. 
All Ise skeered of is was you hurt.” 

“Takes mo’ dan skyrocketin’ wid 
a ol’ iron pipe to fracture me. Don’t 
pay no mo’ ’tention to me. Keep 
yo’ mind on yo’ job. Lif’ up when I 
lif’s up, an’ leave go when I leaves 
go—dat’s all you is got to agitate yo’ 
remainin’ brains.” 

The Wildcat climbed back into the 
gondola and stooped to grapple with 
another section of pipe. He inter- 
rupted his work program and 
straightened up. 

“Demmy, right now I ax you, 
whut’s eatin’ on you? Youbeen pon- 
derin’ an’ gittin’ absentminder an’ 
absentminder all day long. Seems like de sunshine in yo’ 
soul is clouded up blacker dan yo’ complexion. Somebody 
git yo’ roll?” 

“T still retains my roll.’ 

Reminded of the fate which had threatened him through- 
out the week, Demmy suddenly drooped. 

“Dis work bearin’ you down?” 

“Wildeat, I don’t mind dis work. 
minds.” 

“Den whut does you mind? Here us is settin’ close to 
Lady Luck, eatin’ steady, thrivin’ on middlin’ wages, an’ 
you mopin’ like a swamp owl. Whut ’bout dat trombone de 
boss let you keep outen de junk? Whut ’bout de plug hat 
he donates to me along wid dat busted drum? Dis job isa 
gol’ mine set wid diamonds, an’ yo’ lamentations is fairly 
shakin’ de nails outen de mourners’ bench.” 

Demmy was silent for a moment, and then—‘‘I admits 
us is got good jobs, Wildcat. Dat I grants you. I appre- 
ciates de slip-horn whut de boss let me keep. You sho gota 
fine plug hat an’ a middlin’ good drum salvaged outen de 
incomin’ junk; but’’—he hesitated—‘“‘it’s dis political 


Tn Wildcat and the sawed-off Demmy, laboring 


It ain’t dat what I 


**Mebbe She Won’ Git ’Lected, Demmy; Den You Kin Claim de Breach of Promise”’ 


Emuna Swan. Dat woman’s got me hogtied on de verge of 
matrimony, and you knows how frantic I is to remain 
single.” 

The Wildcat drew a long breath and took his hat off. 
He wiped the sweat off his forehead. 

“Lawd, Demmy! Sodatsuff’agette EmunaSwan woman 
is de Bible class where you tells me you is de entertainment 
committee all dese nights, whilst I sagitates ’round wid de 
boys. Looks like you sho needs a trainer.” 

“Looks like I done got one, Wildcat. All I needs is a in- 
surance policy ’gainst fire, cyclones an’ flatirons an’ wedded 
bliss.” 

“T say you does—an’ her weighin’ forty tons mo’ dan a 
ellafump. Huh! Did you an’ her have chillun, de only 
way you could raise ’em is wid a derrick. When I seed you 
an’ her together de fust time it ’minded me of a ol’-time 
bicycle wid de big wheel leadin’ de little one. Retreat is 
yo’ motto. De best thing us kin do is to overtake de last 
west-boun’ train.” 

‘‘Kain’t retreat, Wildcat; too many folks knows me. 
Ain’t got wages enough to carry us fur enough away f’m 
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' ay 
Emuna. Befo’ Emuna got ’lected presidu 
Colored Politics Club de matrimony whut t 
me was private. Now she done aim to br 
love affair all over town. She figgers dat d 
will ketch de female vote in dis comin’ Con 
tion. Dey ain’t no place in dis country I ¢ 
out but whut some nigger would find me,” 
““How come female votes?” - 
“Dat’s de last move. Emuna keeps tr, 
clouds after de fust splash into notoriety, ar 
aims to run fo’ Congress. Half a dozen of di: 
gette white ladies is promotin’ de enterprise, 
a big private meetin’ in Emuna’s house last | 
my love eye gits clouded wid de fogs of fam«! 
promises me plenty of hack ridin’, tailor-ma| 
an’ a plug hat jus’ as soon as she gits “lec! 
House of Representatives at Washington. | 
me’ bout de ten-thousand-dol} 
an’ how anxious de bootleg; 
oblige us congressmen, an’ » 
I falls. I tells Emuna, ‘Yas-y 
you git lected, us gits marr 
“Which was you, drunk o 
“‘Middlin’; but I was wic 
awake so dat whutever I saic|; 
kin be used fo’ breach of alir 
poses. Naw, suh, Wildcat, 
away f’m dis trouble ain’t y 
me no good.” i 
‘“Mebbe she yw 


popular to begin w, 
she is got a clear fie) 
de votes in de distri: 


phy; but dat d 
nothin’ wid Emu 


gittin’ beat; t 
goes to Congress, I 
her. Dis mawniri 
th’owed dat anvil den 
foot I was thinkin’ In 
pleasanter a pusson 
- would be dan whut’ 
“You got to ren 
ten-thousand 
Demmy, an’ mixin’p 
wid all de high-ton¢i 
Washington.” 
“Ain’t needful ts 
quiverin’ wound, /1 
You knows how mu ¢ 


thin’ us is got— 
exceptin’ dese V 
lifters dat’s ¢e 
The Wildcat, seeing no escape for his com] 
silent for a while; but a savage excess of emée 
his disposal of the next three sections of hea’ 
boosted the last section up and over the high. 
and slammed it into the clutch of gravity wi! 
that bulged the veins of his forehead. Then, i 
fate, he sought a happier theme. a 
““Demmy, right now I kain’t see no we 
wishes is dat us could knock a hole through 
dat bonded whisky warehouse over dere an 
likker. Wid de ol’ demon rum fightin’ agai 
congressman, de chances is Emuna takes 
wishes I could drink myself an’ you blue in d 
forget yo’ troubles.” 
Demmy smiled sadly. , 
“Dat don’t do no good, Wildcat. De main 
gittin’ drunk is you always got to git sober 
or later.” 
“Tt helps fo’ a little while, Demmy. 
Emuna Swan an’ yo’ career as a congressm 
fo’ fifteen minutes is better dan remembe 


yes got wages. You come wid me to a place I 
sus ’sorbs enough gin to drown yo’ high-flyin’ 


i you, Wildcat, but us kain’t do no all-night 
pe white ladies is visitin’ Emuna again at eight 
taght, an’ I got to rally round.” 

ed id you. Ise curious to see whut kind of white 
sein’ Emuna on a monument and promotin’ yo’ 
T)puldn’t min’ seein’ you married to a cookstove 
}} you is better off single dan tied up wid one of 
ri ettes. Dey ain’t got no business minglin’ in 
now. Puttin’ wimmin in politics is like puttin’ 
gg. In de fust place, if de egg is good, it don’t 
8 ar; an’ if it’s rotten, de sugar gits dat way too. 
4¢ ornery, triflin’, no-account man kin persuade a 
tcake up wid him, as long as wimmin is either all 
»| head or else no head an’ no heart, it don’t look 
tle best of ’em is able to improve politics none. 
¢ dey gits reformin’ ev’ything, some male serpent 
l¢z an’ de vote whut couldn’t be bought wid 
sowed away fo’ love. Naw, suh, Demmy, as 
ymin keeps spendin’ dey money in beauty par- 
feals instead of brainials, dey ain’t likely to be 
jin runnin’ de country. But cheer up, Demmy! 
xc no business loadin’ you down wid general re- 
Ae got yo’ own pussonal suff’agette problem to 
b¢;. Nemmine, boy, Lady Luck rallies round an’ 
s¢ne place. Remember, it’s always darkest befo’ 


‘it is, Wildcat—but so is Emuna.” 


II 


ING Demmy’s reluctant admission of the obli- 
minding him to the carbon-colored suffragette, 
altief relief from the slough of impending matri- 
aid the Wildcat headed for a bootleg establish- 
, enjoyed deserved popularity in the heart of 
ok alt. 

eli was run by one Jeff, with whom the Wildcat 
tims of first-class friendship. Up to date, the 
aa y of friendship had not marked Jeff’s attitude 
Damy. 

aly informed as to Demmy’s potential impor- 
it} community, the proprietor of the club, sensing 
inet influence to be won in high places, spread 
Shivdleome the Wildcat’s diminutive companion. 
y|\ you, Wildcat? Dog me 

it my ol’ friend Demmy! 

y, Wis you?” Jeff looked 


x 


across the smoke-laden expanse of the club. ‘‘ You boys 
come on into my private sanctimony; dis place is kinda 
crowded.” 

“Sho will, Jeff.””. The Wildcat was not a bit reluctant 
to do his drinking apart from sudden friends whose affilia- 
tions meant unreciprocated dents in the likker money. 

The private office was occupied by half a dozen negro 
friends of the proprietor at the time the Wildcat and 
Demmy entered. They were seated around a table on 
which was a collection of glasses and three bottles of alco- 
hol. The group was silent at the moment the newcomers 
entered. Jeff stepped to the front. 

““Gents, shake hands wid my friend Demmy, whut is 
financed to de forthcomin’ Congress represen’tive f’m our 
district. Demmy is somethin’ of a stranger in our midst at 
dis moment, but I knows you boys will rally round an’ 
make him welcome.” He indicated the Wildcat. ‘‘ You 
already knows dis dice-gamblin’ boy f’m Tenn-o-see. Does 
you crave lunch or anythin’, press de button an’ when de 
boy comes, tell him whut you want. Scuse me now. I got 
to agitate round wid de customers.” 

While Jeff was mingling with his patrons in the main 
room of the club, the reception committee in the private 
office extended a welcome to the Wildcat and Demmy. 
The Wildcat, reclining in a chair, batted his eyes into con- 
sciousness somewhere around midnight and regarded the 
inert form of the matrimonial candidate, stretched out be- 
side him on Jeff’s desk. He shook the somnolent Demmy 
and was rewarded with a plaintive moan. From Demmy’s 
reluctant lips came a mumbled protest: 

“All right, Emuna, git de preacher.” 

“Shut up, fool, you ain’t got dat fur yit! Wake up, 
Demmy; us is late fo’ de political meetin’ at yo’ finance’s 
place. Rise up on yo’ hind laigs, mule, an’ us travels.” 

At half-past twelve, the Wildcat and Demmy started 
for Emuna Swan’s residence. In the Wildcat’s brain was a 
faint hope that Demmy’s tardiness and his physical status 
might promote a battle which would disclose a way for re- 
treat from the terms of the matrimonial compact; but the 
greeting accorded the pair at the hands of the ponderous 
congressional candidate banished the Wildcat’s hopes. 
Clad in a voluminous flannelette kimono, Emuna Swan 
welcomed the late arrivals 
with a warmth that ex- 
ceeded their reception at 
the club. 
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“Dis bein’ a congressman’s husband is middlin’ fair in 
spite of de drawbacks,’ the Wildcat reflected, seated at 
ease on a plush sofa in Emuna Swan’s parlor, engaged with 
a goblet of the hair of the dog that had so recently bit him. 
He noted that Emuna made no move to offer Demmy a 
companion glass. 

He stilled the buzzing in his ears in time to catch the en- 
dearing phrases showered down upon the victim of love’s 
young dream. 

“Demmy honey, de white ladies was here until ’leven 
o’clock, supplyin’ de sinews of war. De Boston lady give 
me another thousand dollars fo’ barbecue expenses, an’ de 
English lady promised to orate some speeches fo’ me, to 
gether in whutever votes dat us couldn’t git no other way. 
I tells her much obliged, but at de same time, honey, you 
knows dat nuthin’ kin stop us f’m goin’ to Congress. My 
Lawd, baby lamb, how proud yo’ steady mammy will be 
when she sees her li’l’ Demmy festooned in a plug hat an’ 
Prince Albert clothes an’ a fawn-colored vest, waitin’ in 
front of de White House whilst I consults wid de President 
*bout how downtrod us darkies is.” 

The Wildcat visualized Emuna’s sketch of her impend- 
ing husband and added a descriptive detail: 

“Dah yo’ is, Demmy, dressed up like a rainbow, settin’ 
soft in de back seat of a monstrous big autobeel an’ a-smokin’ 
on a two-bit see-gar.”’ 

The thought of the two-bit cigar prompted a sudden 
craving for tobacco. The Wildcat reached into his vest 
pocket and produced two able-bodied cigars. He passed 
one of them to Demmy. “Light up, Demmy. Dey 
comes single at de moment, but bimeby you buys ’em by 
de box.” 

The lighting-up process was interrupted by a violent 
tirade from the gentle Emuna. 

“Demmy, hand back dat see-gar! Whut I tells you ’bout 
nicotine in desystem? An’ me de vice chairman of de local 
Nicotine Curse League. Hand back dat see-gar!”’ 

The reformer modified her tone a little in a formal defer- 
ence to her other guest. 

“Go ahead an’ smoke, if de habit is sot on you,” she said 
tothe Wildcat. “‘Smokeif you craves to, but asfo’ Demmy, 
I fo’bids him touchin’ de vile weed.” 

(Continued on Page 115) 


One Gathered From Miss Bawthwell:Rully’s Impassioned Flights That a Conference on Women’s Wages Had Been Held in Washington 
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C. Mildretih Jam 


on the turf a fellow 

who buys horses 
for himself or trains 
them for others is 
bound to run across 
all kinds. Beau Gal- 
lant, a brown colt by 
Jim Gore out of Bonita 
Belle, was one that 
stands out in my mind 
as being of a special 
type. He wore the 
black, white sash, 
blue sleeves, my racing 
colors, for the first time 
as a two-year-old in 
1900. I soon learned 
that his specialty was 
running a distance. He 
was a natural stayer, 
the best two-year-old 
over a route I ever 
saw in all my years of 
racing. It took him a 
couple of furlongs to 
get in his stride; but 
once he had hit it, 
there were few horses 
of his own age that 
could beat him over a 
route, and few horses 
from the older division 
that would lead him 
home. It tookmesome 
time to learn that it 
was impossible for him 
to use his high speed 
in the early part of a 
race as well as in the 
stretch. 

Once I trained him 
for speed only, hoping 
to overcome his habit of getting away from the post slowly. 
It was for the Great Eastern Handicap at Sheepshead Bay 
and I was afraid that the other horses might get so far away 
from him in the early running that he would never catch 
them. But in spite of all the hard work I’d put in on 
him, he went about the job in the usual way. He was far 
out of it in the first three furlongs, but at the finish came 
along with his usual rush and won easily. 

Beau Gallant was entered for the Matron Stakes on 
October second at the fall meeting at old Morris Park, the 
track which was the favorite gathering place of the fashion- 
able people of New York. The Matron Stakes is one of 
those events every horseman likes to win, because it always 
draws a smart field and it gives the stamp of quality to the 
filly or colt that comes home in front; and it was worth 
something more than $16,000 that season. 


[: HALF a century 


Trailing the Field 


HE day before the race Billy Pinkerton gave Mrs. 

Hildreth a beautiful little Maltese dog named Rags. 

“That’s a lucky sign,’’ I told Billy, thanking him for the 
gift. ‘‘Dogs have always brought luck to me. Keep your 
eye on Beau Gallant tomorrow.” 

“Hope you're right, Sam; but haven’t the Keenes 
entered Commando in the Matron Stakes?” Pinkerton 
asked. 

I told him they had. 

“And do I understand that you are hoping to beat 
Commando with Beau Gallant?”’ he continued. 

“That’s my foul purpose. I’ve thought right along I 
had a chance, but now I’m more convinced than ever.”’ 

“Why?” 

“Rags. I’m telling you dogs are my lucky charm. Mrs. 
Hildreth is going to take Rags up to Morris Park to see the 
race. That cooks Commando’s goose.” 

Commando was the leading youngster of the year; and 
as my horse had picked up a penalty for winning a stake 
a week or so before that Matron, the Keene colt had a 
one-pound advantage over Beau Gallant—124 to 125. And 
besides all other things in his favor, he would have Henry 
Spencer in the saddle—Spencer the Iceman, so called on 
account of his cool way of handling a horse in a close finish. 
Johnny Bullman had the leg up for me, a hustling, ener- 
getic rider who could get the most out of a horse as sluggish 


Mr, Hildreth, Jockey Mack Garner and Mr. August Beimont, at Belmont Park, June, 1916 


in the early stage as Beau Gallant was inclined to be. I 
wasn’t worried over any advantage the Keenes might have 
in jockeys. 

Considering the good record Beau Gallant had made, I 
was surprised on the day of the race to find the books 
quoting twenty and thirty to one against his chances. 
But a long price will never scare me away from a horse I 
have confidence in. I know they say around the 
race tracks to this day that Sam Hildreth won’t 
bet heavily unless a short price is chalked 
up against his horse, but that’s more of 
a tradition than anything else. The 
truth is I usually have to be satisfied 
with a short price, and that’s prob- 
ably how the idea started. At any 
rate, the odds on Beau Gallant 
that day suited me exactly. If 
you could look over some of the 
old sheets you would see how 
well I liked the quotations in 
this instance, although I’ve 
made it a rule not to bother 
much about betting on the 
bigger stakes. There’s enough 
satisfaction in winning those— 
and usually enough financial 
reward. 

On the six-furlong straight- 
away at old Morris Park, over 
which the Matron Stakes was 
run, there was a sharp dip in 
the track a short distance off 
from the starting post. Beau Gal- 
lant was so slow getting away that 
when the field hit this dip he was 
still on the crest of the hill. His posi- 
tion in the race made him look twice 
as big as any other horse. You couldn’t 
mistake what horse it was, even with 
the naked eye. He was so far behind the 
other racers that most of the crowd thought 
he’d been left at the post. 

“What race is that horse running in?”’ one of 
the funny fellows in the throng called out, refer- 
ring to Beau Gallant. Some people standing 


An Early Picture 

of Mrs. Hildreth 

With Her Maltese 
Dog, Rags 
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Keene champion and going so fast that Bui 
to tug with all his strength to bring him to at 
The Parader, another good horse, finished re 
mando. 

‘When I walked over to the judges’ stand ts 
unsaddled I found James R. Keene standing } 
looking very much bewildered. 

“Who owns that horse that just won?” |: 

Sul owas | 
“T can’t possibly understand how 
me in that race, Mr. Hildret! 
even saw your horse until ' 

“Neither did anybody else, 

except myself. That’s t’ 
thing about Beau Galn 
never see him until the 
race—and then he’s : 


won about $25,00(} 
and purses fo 


best. I like him. 
sprinters with a g 
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and are hard to 
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those that can 
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kind in my barn. The other 
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ability to do something the gen 
horses can’t do. 


ae son of Massetto from The Sweeper, was of 
moll the most dependable three-year-old in my 
at)\e time Beau Gallant won the Matron. I had 


2S. His Career as a TwosYear:Old Was Sensa-s 
at. fe Started in Fifteen Races and Was Never Beaten 
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mly 


4 from Madden as a two-year-old for $3500 
him over to Frank Taylor to train. Early in 
ie went lame, but we patched him up and he 
‘to be a mighty useful horse, the best mud 
ver handled. Waring could run almost as 
auddy track as he could in fast going, and he 


win his speed for any distance. On May 1, 


on the Worth Handicap at Worth, Illinois, 
yne and one-sixteenth miles, and a few days 
‘pat a field of fast sprinters in a short race. 
me he wouldn’t run well was when his jockey 


Ae hold him back off the early pace. It 
ifVaring’s make-up to jog along in a race, waiting 


thetretch had been reached to show his heels to 
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he 
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\orses. If his rider didn’t let him run his own 
‘ould choke up under the pulling, shorten his 
drop back beaten. 

akes a good mud runner? I’ve often been asked 


infe and I’ve never been able to answer it to my 


action. I’ve seen all kinds run well on a slow 
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track, long-striders and 
short-striders, big horses 
and small. Most of the get 
of Hastings, the line that 
sent Man o’ War to the 
races, ran well in heavy 
going. The small hoofs of 
the Hastings horses were 
supposed to furnish the 
explanation— maybe  cor- 
rectly. And yet I’ve seen 
horses with large hoofs 
turn out to be the best kind 


Hermis, 1900—the Little Red Horse. 
and Gained World-Wide Fame 


of mud larks. When you make up your mind that a certain 
kind of horse is better equipped than other types to run 
through the mire, and you’re ready to put it all down in 
black and white for the benefit of future generations, along 
comes a representative of the type you have indexed as 
inferior mud runners to upset your calculations—different 
size, different action and different hoofs. And now that 
I’ve said that, I’ll sit back and wait for the blow-off. 


Nb. 


As a FoursYear:Old He Rose to the Front Rank 
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Thousands of form students, who burn the midnight oil 
poring over the records, trying to figure out from the past 
performances why some horses run well in the mud and 
others don’t, will seize upon that as proof that I’m not 
all there. 

Out of the mud-running habits of Thoroughbreds I can 
draw two definite conclusions. One is that this quality is 
usually passed from the sire to his sons and daughters. 
The other is contrary to one of the pet traditions of the 
turf world. How often have you heard it said that a truly 
great horse can run in any kind of going? It’s a maxim 
that’s made the rounds so thoroughly most people accept 
it as a law. I challenge it. I know it’s not true. I’ve had 
many a fine race horse in 
my stable that couldn’t 
run a lick in the mud. 

Hourless was the most 
notable example of all. 
This handsome son of Neg- 
ofol, owned by August Bel- 
mont, was one of the 
greatest Thoroughbreds 
that have ever worn racing 
plates on the American 
turf. But in the mud he 
was hopeless. He’d sprawl 
and lose his footing and 
would be outclassed by a 
horse he could beat by a 
city block on a fast track. 
And it will take a great 
deal more than Hourless’ 
inability to untrack himself 
in heavy going to convince 
me that his name doesn’t 
belong right up in the front 
rank of the best horses this 
country has ever seen. 

You can go alittle further 
still into the mystery of 
what produces stamina, 
speed and courage. What 
makes a good race horse? 
There again you run into 
contradictions and confu- 
sion..In the case of some horses the answer is simple. 
Man o’ War, Purchase, Grey Lag, Salvator, Hanover and 
Thoroughbreds of that type speak for themselves. You 
see quality written in every line of them. But what of 
Roamer, the champion of-a few years back? And Old 
Rosebud, a brilliant performer of ten or twelve years ago? 
And even Sarazen, the fastest three-year-old of last year? 

(Continued on Page 158) 
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The Publicity Clause Interpreted 


N VIEW of the fact that such a large proportion of both 

houses of Congress consists of lawyers, voters have 
valid ground for complaint in the fact that so much of our 
legislation is loosely drawn and is so often susceptible of 
conflicting interpretations. Business men employ lawyers 
not only for their knowledge of the law, but for their sup- 
posed ability to draw bills, contracts and other important 
papers with unusual clearness. They pay attorneys to 
express their intentions so explicitly that they may not only 
be understood, but that they cannot be misunderstood. 
In national constitutions a certain degree of vagueness 
may be desirable, for such documents usually deal with 
broad principles whose application may, and probably 
will, vary from generation to generation. Experience 
teaches that it is wise to allow the courts a certain degree 
of interpretative latitude. Statutes, however, should be 
just as explicit as their framers can make them. 

Some months ago the newspapers printed page after 
page of personal and corporation income-tax payments. 
The air was filled with blasts and counterblasts of indig- 
nation and rejoicing. Most of those who voted for the 
Revenue Act were either hunting an alibi for the adoption 
of the publicity clause or were pointing with pride to the 
discomfiture of income-tax payers who were shown up in 
all their disgraceful wealth or unsuspected poverty or in 
their reprehensible fondness for tax-exempt bonds. No one 
knew precisely what the publicity clause meant; and so 
the Government resorted to the courts to find out. 

The publicity section was written in pure Washing- 
tonese, an orotund, mouth-filling language, perhaps, but 
one which sometimes conceals almost as much intent as it 
reveals. Itrequired a body noless learned than the Supreme 
Court of the United States, our highest source of secular 
revelation, to put the clause into unequivocal English. The 
court said: “Information which everybody is at liberty to 
acquire, and the acquisition of which Congress seemed 
especially desirous of facilitating, in the absence of some 
clear and positive provision to the contrary cannot be 
regarded otherwise than public property, to be passed on 
to others as freely as the possessors of it may choose.” 

This decision dispels every mist of doubt. The Treasury 
Department knows what Congress intended. The people 
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know. Congress itself knows. If the taxpayers at large 
desire a publicity clause, they can preen themselves in the 
knowledge that they have one which has been sustained 
by the highest court in the land. If, on the other hand, 
they are convinced that Congress acted without due con- 
sideration of the consequences in exposing private business 
to the gaze of the curious, to the study of business com- 
petitors and to the tender mercies of the compilers of 
sucker lists, they know the remedy and they know how to 
apply it. 


Prices and Trusts 


HE trust problem has perplexed the country for many 

years, but in one respect it has almost ceased to trou- 
ble. Formerly the people feared mere size in business units, 
but this no longer affrights. The Standard Oil Company 
was compelled to break up into many fragments, but sev- 
eral of these are larger than the parent company used to be. 
Mr. Ford, a single individual, has interests larger than 
most of the trusts and monopolies against which the whole 
power of the Government was launched less than twenty 
years ago. 

Most remarkable of all has been the change in policy to- 
ward railroads. Less than two decades ago great combina- 
tions or consolidations of railroads were barred on the 
theory that they would prove harmful to the public wel- 
fare. But the Transportation Act of 1920 opens the way to 
precisely the same form of combination, encouraging those 
that are voluntary and even contemplating compulsion if 
voluntary action fails. Asa result, negotiations have been 
active for several years looking toward such groupings. 
Several are in process of active formation; and public in- 
terest is very slight, but approving rather than disapprov- 
ing. 

Early in the era of large-scale business organization in 
this country the organizers were not always so considerate 
of the public welfare as they have since learned to become. 
This found its counterpart a little later in blind, unreason- 
ing opposition to practically all large organizations. But 
now a sort of compromise has been worked out. Its details 
and administrative processes are not perfect, but as Presi- 
dent Coolidge has said, ‘‘Its theory is definitely established 
and well understood. . Whether a business unit is 
good or bad is to be determined not by its size but by its 
practice. No business is allowed to set aside the law of 
supply and demand, the rules of open bargaining and fair 
competition.” 

Here is progress, but unfortunately not so much as the 
President seems to imply. One aspect of the trust prob- 
lem, that of mere size, is pretty well out of the way. But 
the question of competitive or even of fair and reasonable 
prices now vexes the country even more than bigness ever 
did. One devil has been thrown out of the body politic, 
but twenty new ones have entered in. 

Less than two years ago one branch of the Government 
brought complaint against the New York Sugar and Coffee 
Exchange on the ground that the type of trading there re- 
sulted in an alleged manipulative advance in the price of 
sugar which was calculated to mulct the consumer. At 
about the same time another branch of the Government 
issued a statement in reference to the New York Cotton 
Exchange complaining that the type of trading there beats 
down prices, thereby giving to the seller a smaller price 
than he would otherwise receive. In both cases what is 
known as future trading was aimed at. 

Attorney-General Jesse W. Barrett, of Missouri, in an 
address before the National Association of Attorneys Gen- 
eral last year, discussed the subject of monopolistic prices 
and efforts made to combat them. He then added that 
“one of our members made the statement that he was 
seeking light as to the situation regarding gasoline and oil; 
that he had heard the —— Oil Company was about to start 
a price war in his state and he intended to be ready for them 
and make them suffer if they did.” 

To the ordinary citizen, unaccustomed to the benevolent 
niceties of the law, this sounds like damning them if they 
do and damning them if they don’t. It is almost impossi- 
ble even now to pick up a newspaper without reading that 
this or that group, association or combination of business 
men is being prosecuted, or at least investigated, because 
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of the prices charged for their product. But d 
there is no general harmony or unity with reg 
marks or characteristics of competitive prices, 

Says H. Parker Willis, an economist who has 2 
thought to this subject: 

“There is a vagueness about both statute. 
called antitrust and the so-called trade-commissy 
which from the beginning has left our econo} 
lawyers in doubt about the meaning of thej 
Efforts have been made to clarify them, and alr} 
tudinous cases have been brought under thy, 
courts of all grades. The result has been lengthy a} 
decisions, many of them traversing one anotl: 


given rise to fresh uncertainties. . . . 
“The outcome has been anything but happy 
standpoint of the public, and especially of thi 
man. Results have been confusing, lackir 
or consistency.” 
To speak more plainly, all these prosecution} 
associations and other business groups, because t| 
are too low or too high or lacking in compelitit) 
one of a score of different and contradictory re\ 
complish nothing as far as the public can judge. 
Under modern conditions, price making an 
practices are of necessity most complex. In the| 
the competitive character or reasonableness of 
difficult to arrive at or even to recognize. 
But difficulty is no excuse; our complicatec) 
system cannot survive unless man is-able to hand 
much the making of laws bearing upon economic) 
has been left to political advantage, sectional ri 
class interest. Economic issues have not been th 
and lawmakers have covered up their own ane th 
confusion with vague legal phrases. 
“To the courts is given the impossible task o 
the meaning of these ambiguous statutes,” 
Frank A. Fetter, former president of the Amer: 
nomic Association. ‘“‘Laws on economic mg| 
written like political platforms, so that they may 
things to all men. Because of this, a gre 
unmerited criticism has been directed agai 
courts. The public having dodged its respo 
clear thinking and decision between the definit: 
tives presented, and the legislators having dod 
responsibility, the question finally comes to the 
tribunal, which must render judgment, even 
a vote of five to four or four to three. Atsucha 
part of the public complains, whichever way th 
goes. But has not the public itself to blame 
public policy on economic matters to evoly 
made law—a slow and costly process?” 
It is time for the business and economic tale 


policy toward gasoline prices? At present i 
as if some prosecuting attorney pitches int 


go down or merely remain stationary. This1 
politics, but it is mighty poor business an 
Such snipe shooting gets us nowhere; it mere 
irritate and hamper business enterprise, if that b 
desired. y 
Mr. Hoover is an overworked man, but h e | 
confidence in his efforts to bring some measure Of | 
the confusion of industrial and commercial pra' 
Secretary of Commerce, and because of his 
is in a position to crystallize opinion on these su j 
it will not be enough to define the principle 
ciation either for the participants or for the 
lawmakers. 
Those in authority must explain to the gener 
public in simple comprehensible terms the es ; 
about the price structure of the complex Civ 
which we live, as well as what manner of 
public interest. Is this impossible of accom 
is arduous to force the public mind to conce 
eral questions unless personalities are invo 
are ina quagmire now. There must be a wa) 


e first hu- 
lid from 
*a coconut 
mm have created jobs and others 
Thus probably it will always be. 
mes wonder how much of enduring value we 
a man when we give him just the job he 
its. 
-ew, for instance, who this morning threaded 
ugh the crowd which stormed or patiently 
ffice. Soft-spoken, slight of frame, forty-odd, 
nt in his approach, he gives the impression of 
ing reached the green, is in doubt as to which 
his “Good morning”’ as muffled as the first 
to me months ago. 

Bier case,” an old friend of mine had tele- 

“esperate. I’ve known him for years. I’ve 
as and braced everyone I know, but he can’t 
fit - I don’t know what’s the trouble. A com- 
Wb. . - What’s he done? Well, he’s been in 
vork chiefly. Taught for eight or ten years— 
| Then with the state for a time handling pub- 
olection with farm marketing. That’s his forte, 
pi he’ll take anything for the present, except 
lit; he’s not cut out for that. He’s been out of 
o, he’s had to break up housekeeping and ship 
children up the country to her parents’ home. 

1 to see you.” 

ap later when he came in with a note of intro- 
tht: was little to add to the background I already 
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had. Though literally he was willing to take anything, 
there seemed to be nothing for him. As he expressed it: 
“Employers know I’m simply hunting a potboiler until 
I can get the kind of work I really want. They know I 
wouldn’t and couldn’t afford to stick.” 

Like many white-collar men, he found himself denied 
jobs he could well do because, ironically, he was super- 
equipped. 

Several attempts I made to find a groove for him were 
futile. Nevertheless, he kept in almost daily touch with 
me for a week or more. Then I missed him for several days 
until he dropped in late one afternoon. He toted a brief 
case—the same one he had this morning. 

“Can’t I interest you in something no cultured family 
should be without? No, that won’t do,” he smiled grimly. 
“T’ll have to polish up on the approach. Never use the 
negative in your questions. It suggests a negative answer. 
They told me that at the office. I came in to let you know 
T am still on the market and to ask you to keep me in mind. 

“T took this up””—he handed me a ream of advertising 
literature—‘“‘ because I believe in it. It seemed to be the 
best of the boiling. I’m nota salesman, Lord knows, but I 
reasoned it out the other night. I know something of books 
and history; if I couldn’t sell these I couldn’t sell anything. 
No, no actual sales so far, but a few good prospects. They 
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tell me over at the office 
I ought to start produc- 
ing the next few months 
on account of the Christmas trade. After the 
holidays—well, they didn’t predict, but it’s 
bound to slump, so don’t forget me. If I were cut out for 
selling I would see this through because I believe in it; but 
I’m not, so there you are.” 

A month before the new year turned the corner I ran 
across him on the street during the noon hour. “A job with 
the state came through this morning,’ I told him, ‘‘One 
pretty much in your line and which may develop into some- 
thing worth while.” I outlined it to him. 

“That salary’s more than I average,” he injected. 

“Tt might pan out as a real opportunity.” 

“A life sentence, with good behavior? Let me think it 
over.”’ I did not urge him. 

The next morning his final answer came over the wire: 
“You had better count me out. Thanks a lot, though, for 
remembering me. Maybe it’s a mistake, but I’m going to 
see this job through. I’m hitting it a little better each 
week and just beginning to get. by on expenses. It still 
goes against the grain, but I believe in what I’m selling. 
If I were only more of a salesman.”’ 

This morning marked no change in his speech or bearing. 
There was nothing of elation or sufficiency as he laid on my 
desk the card I have before me. 

“You'll be glad to know I’m on a little different mission 
this time,’’ he said, tucking the card in the corner of my 
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He Came Through; They Always Do, it Seems, These Buiiders of Things We Take for Granted 


Stereopticons 


HE dropped a dainty handker- 
S chief, 
And he, 

Behind her walking slowly, 

Didn't see 
The laughter in her pensive eyes, 

So bright; 
He only saw a chance 

To be polite. 


He picked it up. 

And then she turned around. 
Her face, her voice were wonderful! 
“You've found 
My handkerchief ?”’ 

She asked, between the smiles. 
It blinded him! 

It banished afterwhiles! 


He’s married now— 
It cost him just three bucks! 
Some days he works 
Repairing motortrucks. 
Her handkerchief 
She washes out at night, 
And dries it on the windowpane, 
Stretched tight! —Eodle Marr. 


ORAWN BY G. B. INWOOD 
Dad Tries Out the Theory That a Father Should be a Pal to His Children 
e 


Ballade of the Sophisti- 
cated Grad 


ROWED four years on the College Crew, 
I sang four years in the College Choir ; 
I’m skilled in writing an I O U, 
My clothes the latest in smart attire, 
My brow, once low, is slightly higher; 
In trousers wide I ape a gob— 
But frantically I now inquire: 
Where, oh, where, can I get a job? 


I’ve got twelve bags of billets-doux, 
I strum my ukulele lyre; 
My hair is dark, my eyes are blue, 
My pipe’s the best in seasoned brier. 
I’m also quite a versifier 
And can rime knob with mob or squab— 
But tragic is my need, and dire: 
Where, oh, where, can I get a job? 


I speak the tongue 
of Timbuctoo 
And must admit 
that I inspire 
Chorus girl and 
ingénue. 
(Yes, at times I 
play with fire) ; 
Flaming hearts I 
(yawn) ac- 
quire— 
Beauties for my 
photos sob. 
But I’ll be good 
as a hooded 
friar— 
Where, oh, where, 
can I get ajob? 


L’Envoi 


Banker, Broker, 
Uncle, Sire, 
Heed my plea 
with fear 
athrob ; 
Note I tremble and 
perspire— 
Where, oh, where, 
can I getajob? 
—A,. Lippmann. 


Poor Papa! 


ITTLE SOU Cre 
the dimpled 
darling of the films 
and the highest- 
salaried baby in 
all Hollywood, dis- 
missed her father 
with a gesture of 
finality. 


DRAWN BY T. S. TOUSEY 
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CALL A 


. { 
CRACKED. DOCTOR! 


“MIGOSH! 


ITS ONLY ' 
THE HEAT: 


— prRink THis! 


“You might just as well run along now,” she said. “If 
you’ve squandered your allowance you'll have to stay at 
home for the rest of the month, and listen to the radio. 
Not another cent do you get. The argument is closed, and 
I warn you that it won’t do a bit of good to come hanging 
around the nursery with a martyred look on your face.”’ 

“But, daughter,’ remonstrated the man, ‘‘you don’t 
understand. I'll pay it back out of my next month’s 
allowance. It’s just a loan.” 

“No use!” said the tiny tot peremptorily. ‘‘ Not a bit 
of use. What’s more, I don’t care to be bothered about it 
any further. I’m due on the set in a couple of hours, and 
this is the first chance I’ve had to play with my dollies in 
a week.” 

“But why can’t you be reasonable?”’ pleaded the father. 
“T only want a couple of hundred. Bill Snicken’s kid 
doesn’t make half as much as you do, and yet he gets an 
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don’t see 
“That will do!” broke} 
ful star severely. “One 
out of you, and I’ll see t] 
lowance is cut off altog 
getting sick and tired of y: 
gances anyhow. Now be 
The man picked up his 
luctantly departed. 
“Darn!” he muttered 
when he was outside thed 
thing I know, I'll haye 
and go to work.” 
—Harry ; 


allowance twice as 3 
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Mother Goose for | 
Collectors 
I \ 


Se NG a song of fil 
Pile the car with j| 


Four-and-twenty warn; 
And a horsehair tru’, 


When the car is starte 
“Catch that spool-turil 

** Bobby, take the bureau | 
Off your sister's hea’ 


Lapp’d in luster wa 
“Mercy! Was that grandma 
Or those Windsor chairs?” 


Father’s at the steering 
) 


“Mother, hold the highboy!” 
Shades of Duncan Phyfe, 


‘Tomorrow comes another sale; 
Gosh, what a life! 


Wm 


Hush-a-bye, baby, on the tree top, 
Daddy’s below in Ye Chippendale Shopp| 
Gouging and sawing and patching with 9) 
Making old furniture where there was nei 
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To auctions, to auctions | 
To buy a glass plate. 
“That # 
Sana’ 
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the most delicious 
Tomato Sauce ~ 


Buy them the first time on their reputation—the 
beans that millions of others buy and like. After 
you eat your first plate of Campbell’s Beans, you'll 
forget their reputation and remember only how 
good they taste—the beans your appetite will want 


12 cents a can every time. Insist on getting Campbell’s! 
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XIV 


to the massive annex containing the offices of 

Tiny Tots, Sabbath Jottings, British Girlhood, 
the Boys’ Adventure Weekly and others of the more 
recently established of the Mammoth Publishing 
Company’s periodicals, there stands a ramshackle 
four-storied building of an almost majestic dinginess, 
which Lord Tilbury, but for 
certain regulations having to 
do with ancient lights, would 
have swallowed up years ago, 
as he has swallowed the rest 
of the street. 

The first three floors of this 
building are occupied by firms 
of the pathetic type which can- 
not conceivably be supposed 
to do any business, and yet 
hang on with dull persistency 
for decade after decade. Their 
windows are dirty and forlorn 
and most of the lettering out- 
side has been worn away, so 
that on the second floor it 
would appear that trade is be- 
ing carried on by the Ja— & 
Sum—r— Rub— Co., while 
just above, Messrs. Smith, 
R-bi-s-n & G , that mys- 
tic firm, are dealing in some- 
thing curtly described as 
e——. It is not until 
we reach the fourth 
and final floor that we 
find the modern note 
struck. 

Here the writing is 
not only clear and 
golden but, when read, 
stimulating to the im- 
agination.. It runs: 


ANG the way from Tilbury House, next door 


THE TILBURY fa 
DETECTIVE AGENCY, 
LTD. 


J. Sheringham Adair, 
Mer. 


Large and Efficient 
Staff 


And this conjures 
up visions of a suite 
of rooms filled with 
hawk-faced men exam- 
ining bloodstains 
through microscopes 
or poring tensely over 
the papers connected 
with the singular affair 
of the theft of the ma- 
haraja’s ruby. 

On the morning, 
however, on which 
Sam Shotter paid his 
visit to Tilbury House, 
only one man was sitting in the office of the detective 
agency. He was a small and weedy individual, clad in a 
suit brighter even than the one which Sam had purchased 
from the Brothers Cohen. And when it is stated in addi- 
tion that he wore a waxed mustache and that his handker- 
chief, which was of colored silk, filled the air with a noisome 
perfume, further evidence is scarcely required to convince 
the reader that he is being introduced to a most undesir- 
able character. Nevertheless, the final damning fact may 
as well be revealed. It is this—the man was not looking 
out of a window. 

Tilbury Street is very narrow and the fourth-floor win- 
dows of this ramshackle building are immediately opposite 
those of the fourth floor of Tilbury House. Alexander 
Twist therefore was in a position, if he pleased, to gaze 
straight into the private sanctum of the proprietor of the 
Mammoth Publishing Company and obtain the spiritual 
uplift which could hardly fail to result from the spectacle 
of that great man at work. Alone of London’s millions of 
inhabitants, he had it in his power to watch Lord Tilbury 
pacing up and down, writing at his desk or speaking into 
the dictating device who knows what terrific thoughts. 

Yet he preferred to sit at a table playing solitaire—and, 
one is prepared to bet, cheating. One need not, one 
fancies, say more. 

So absorbed was Mr. Twist in his foolish game that the 
fact that someone was knocking on the door did not at first 
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“I See You,’’ Proceeded the Voice Lovingly 


penetrate his senses. It was only when the person outside, 
growing impatient, rapped the panel with some hard ob- 
ject which might have been the handle of a lady’s parasol, 
that he raised his head with a start. He swept the cards 
into a drawer, gave his coat a settling tug and rose alertly. 
The knock sounded like business, and Mr. Twist, who was 
not only J. Sheringham Adair; Mgr., but the large and 
efficient staff as well, was not the man to be caught unpre- 
pared. 

“Come in,” he shouted. 

With a quick flick of his hand he scattered a top dressing 
of important-looking papers about and was bending over 
these with a thoughtful frown when the door opened. 

At the sight of his visitor he relaxed the preoccupied 
austerity of his demeanor. The newcomer was a girl in the 
middle twenties, of bold but at the moment rather sullen 
good looks. She had the bright hazel eyes which seldom go 
with a meek and contrite heart. Her coloring was vivid, 
and in the light from the window her hair gleamed with a 
sheen that was slightly metallic. 

“Why, hello, Dolly,”’ said Mr. Twist. 

“Hello,” said the girl moodily. 

“Haven’t seen you for a year, Dolly. Never knew you 
were this side at all. Take a seat.” 

The visitor took a seat. 

“For the love of pop, Chimp,” she said, eying him with a 
languid curiosity, ‘‘where did you get the fungus?”’ 


GRUGER 


quet Chimp—short for Chimpanzee—by wh) 
known not only to his intimates but to poli’, 
in America who would have liked to becom » 
timate than they were, hadje 

stowed upon him at an ear] 

his career in recognition of , 
simian trend which crities ¢y 
see in the arrangement of hise, 
“Looks good, don’t you ti] 
said, stroking his mustache {j¢ 
and money ¢ 
only things I); 
“Anything' 
And I supp 
you know ycy 
in the coop p 
ment, you lilt 
all the hair, 
while you ca’ 
Mr. Twist] 
tle wounded | 


Mr. Twist moved in candid circles, and ‘ 


cheery soul, 1 
like this tig- 
som ber-eye 
now before 


about her. § 
perplexed. 
“What's ¢ 
she asked, pot 
parasol at th) 
on the windo) 
Mr. Twist » 
dulgently an) 
certain pride. 
he flattered ‘1 
man of ideas) 
of presentin;] 
to the worlds 
vate investi|t 
considered 0 
happiest. 
“Just can 
he said. “Da 
ful to a 
Keeps people 
_ ing questions 
‘ae want 
from asking « 
That’s what } 
for. Say, q 
c= © the trai | 
straining @ m'¢ 
** Vouk 
Dolly.”. } 
“Yes, that’s why I asked. Well, I’ve come to ¢ 
tell me something. Nobody listening?” 
“Not a soul.” | 
“How about the office boy?” j 
“T haven’t got an office boy. Who do you thin: 
Pierpont Morgan?” 
Thus reassured, the girl produced a det | 
chief, formerly the property of a London departn 
and parted from unwittingly by that aa 


AER ERAN. 


“Chimp,” she said, brushing away a tear, “I 
miserable.”’ 

Chimp Twist was not the man to stand idly} 
beauty in distress wept before him. He slid up! 
placing an arm about her shoulder, when she jer! 

“You can tie a can to that stuff,” she said with 
dignity. ‘‘I’d like you to know I’m married.” 

“Married?” 

“Sure. Day before yesterday—to Soapy Mol 

“Soapy!”’ Mr. Twist started. ‘What in the 
you want to marry that slab of Gorgonzola for?” 

“T’ll ask you kindly, if you wouldn’t mind,” 
in a cold voice, ‘‘not to go alluding to my hus 
of Gorgonzola.” ; 

“He is a slab of Gorgonzola.” 

“He is not. Well, anyway, I’m hoping 
what I come here to find out.” 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Always juicy and tender 
always sweet and mild 


tis 
not necessary 
to parboil 


Swifts Premium 


Ham 


Look for the blue identification tag 
when you buy a whole ham or 
when you buy a Slice 


O SERVE Premium Ham often is the plan of many a fo 

housewife whose family has learned what enjoyment / S§ 
there is in this choice meat—in its sweet, mild flavor; its 
juicy tenderness. 


It is the practice, in such homes, to buy the whole ham 
—not only for the convenience of having plenty on hand, 
but for the saving in the average cost per pound. 


To have the ham cut as shown above, is to enjoy the f 
added advantage of having it ready to cook in a variety of : 
Ways: the butt end to bake, the shank end to boil, the 
center slices to broil or fry. 


Premium Bacon is as dis- 
tinctively tender and fine- 
flavored as Premium Ham. 
Served alone or cooked with 
other foods to give them 
additional richness and 
: fine savor, there are so many 
Swift & Company uses for Premium Bacon 

that women like to buy it as 

shown here—a whole piece 
at a time 


its Premium Hams and Bacon 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

Mr. Twist’s mind had returned to the perplexing matter 
of the marriage. 

“‘T don’t get this,’ he said. ‘‘I saw Soapy a couple of 
weeks back and he didn’t say he’d even met you.”’ 

““He hadn’t then. We only run into each other ten days 
ago. I was walking up the Haymarket and I catch sight of 
a feller behind me out of the corner of my eye, so I faint on 
him, see?”’ 

“You're still in that line, eh?” 

“Well, it’s what I do best, isn’t it?’’ Chimp nodded. 

Dora Molloy—Fainting Dolly to her friends—was un- 
questionably an artist in her particular branch of industry. 
It was her practice to swoon in the arms of rich-looking 
strangers in the public streets and pick their pockets as 
they bent to render her assistance. It takes all sorts to do 
the world’s work. 

‘Well then I seen it was Soapy, and so we go to lunch 
and have a nice chat. I always was strong for that boy, 
and we were both feeling kind of lonesome over here in 
London, so we fix it up. And now I’m sim’ly miserable.” 

“What,” inquired Mr. Twist, “‘is biting you?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you. This is what’s happened: Last 
night this bird Soapy goes out after supper and doesn’t 
blow in again till four in the morning. Four in the morn- 
ing, I’ll trouble you, and us only married two days. Well, 
if he thinks a young bride’s going to stand for that sort of 
conduct right plumb spang in the middle of what you might 
call the honeymoon, he’s got a second guess due him.” 

“What did you do?” asked Mr. Twist sympathetically, 
but with a touch of that rather unctuous complacency 
which bachelors display at moments like this. 

“T did plenty. And he tried to alibi himself by pulling a 
story. That story the grand jury is now going to investi- 
gate and investigate good. Chimp, did you ever 
hear of a man named Finglass?”’ 

There was that in Mr. Twist’s manner that seemed to 
suggest that he was a reluctant witness, but he answered 
after a brief hesitation. 

“Sure!” 

“‘Oh, you did, eh? Well, who was he then?”’ 

“He was big,’”’ said Chimp, and there was a note of 
reverence in his voice. ‘‘One of the very biggest, old Finky 
was.” 

““How was he big? What did he ever do?” 

“Well, it was before your time and it happened over 
here, so I guess you may not have heard of it; but he took a 
couple of million dollars away from the New Asiatic Bank.” 

Mrs. Molloy was undeniably impressed. The formidable 
severity of her manner seemed to waver. 

‘“Were you and Soapy mixed up with him?” 

“Sure! We were the 
best pals he had.” 

“Ts he alive?” 

“‘No; died in Buenos 
Aires the other day.” 

Mrs. Molloy bit her 
lower lip thoughtfully. 


"In the Cistern!’’ She Read. 


“Say, it’s beginning to look to me like that story of 
Soapy’s was the goods after all. Listen, Chimp, I’d best 
tell you the whole thing. When I give Soapy the razz for 
staying out all night like the way he done, he pulled this 
long spiel about having had a letter from a guy he used to 
know named Finglass, written on his deathbed, saying that 
this guy Finglass hadn’t been able to get away with the 
money he’d swiped from this New Asiatic Bank on account 
the bulls being after him, and he’d had to leave the whole 
entire lot of it behind, hidden in some house down in the 
suburbs somewheres. And he told Soapy where the house 
was, and Soapy claims that what kep’ him out so late was 
he’d been searching the house, trying to locate the stuff. 
And what I want to knowis, was he telling the truth or was 
he off somewheres at one of these here now gilded night 
clubs, cutting up with a bunch of janes and doing me 
wrong?” 

Again Mr. Twist seemed to resent the necessity of acting 
as a favorable witness for a man he obyiously disliked. He 
struggled with his feelings for a space. 

“Yes, it’s true,”’ he said at length. 

“But listen here. This don’t seem to me to gee up. If 
this guy Finglass wanted Soapy to have the money, why 
did he wait all this time before telling him about it?” 

“Thought he might find a chance of sneaking back and 
getting it himself, of course. But he got into trouble in 
Argentina almost as soon as he hit the place, and they 
stowed him away in the cooler; and he only got out in time 
to write the letters and then make his finish.” 

“How do you know all that?” 

“Finky wrote to me too.” 

“Oh, did he? Well, then, here’s another thing that don’t 
seem to make sense: When he did finally get round to tell- 
ing Soapy about this money, why couldn’t he let him know 
where it was? I mean, why didn’t he say it’s under the 
mat or poked up the chimney or something, ’stead of leay- 
ing him hunt for it like he was playing button, button, 
where’s the button—or something?” 

“‘Because,”’ said Mr. Twist bitterly, ‘“‘Soapy and me were 
both pals of his, and he wanted us to share. And to make 
sure we should get together he told Soapy where the house 
was and me where the stuff was hidden in the house.” 

“So you’ve only to pool your info to bring home the 
bacon?” cried Dolly, wide-eyed. 

<“Tinat.srall.’* 

“Then why in time haven’t you done it?”’ 

Mr. Twist snorted. It is not easy to classify snorts, but 
this was one which would have been recognized imme- 
diately by any expert as the snort despairing, caused by the 
contemplation of the depths to which human nature can 
sink. 
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“Because,” he said, “‘Soapy, the pig-heade 
he can double-cross me and get it alone.” 

“What?”’ Mrs. Molloy uttered a ery of 
“Well, isn’t that bright of my sweet old pie-fac, 
of thought the dear boy would have had the gs} 
up anything like that.” 

Mr. Twist was unable to share her pretty) 

“A lot it’s going to get him!”’ he said sour) 

“Two million smackers it’s going to get hi! 
Dolly. 

“Two million smackers nothing! The stu{\ 
a place where he’d never think of looking iny 
years.’ 

“You can’t bluff me, Chimp Twist,” said ]j 
at him with the cold disdain of a princes} 
with a boll weevil. ‘‘If he keeps on looking, 
reason ——”’ f 

She broke off. The door had opened and a 
tering. He was a fine, handsome, open-faced } 
middle age, bearing a striking resemblance, 
Jennings Bryan in his younger days. At the; 
person Chimp Twist’s eyes narrowed mil 
Dolly flung herself into his arms with a remo} 

“Oh, Soapy, darling! How I misjudged y\| 

The newcomer had had the air of a man w+ 
with the maximum amount of sorrow that al} 
can bear. This demonstration, however, seem 
something of the burden. » 

‘°S all right, sweetness,” he said, claspin} 
swelling bosom. 

“Was I mean to my angel-face?”’ " 

“There, there, honey lamb!” B 

Chimp Twist looked sourly upon this naus 
of marital reconciliation. 

“Ah, cut it out!” he growled. 

“Chimp’s told me everything, baby doll, } 
Mrs. Molloy. ‘I know all about that money, \ 
keep right along, precious, hunting for it by 
don’t mind how often you stay out nights or! 
stay out.” 

It was a generous dispensation, for which ma’ 
would have been grateful, but Soapy Molloy r 
a twisted, tortured smile of ineffable sadness. 
like William Jennings Bryan hearing the resu 
dential election. 

“Tt’s all off, honey bunch,” he said, shakij| 
“Tt’s cold, petty. We'll have to let Chimp i 
all, sweetie-pie. I came here to put my cards | 
and have a show-down.”’ 

A quivering silence fell upon the room. Mrs, 
staring at her husband, aghast. As for Chi 

completely bewildered. | 
that his old comrade 
change of heart—that hi: 
putting in some rapid’ 
getting 
start, 
him tc 
(Con: 


i! 
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“And the Rest of It?*’ Inquired Mr. Twist Pressingly 
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The blunt truth 


about motor cars is this: 


Tue Cadillac gives results and possesses qualities which are not combined 


in any other car. 


These elements of superiority, which unite to produce the greatness attaching 


to Cadillac alone, center chiefly in the following qualities :— 


Balance 


The smoothness of the 
Cadillac V-type engine is 
equaled only by the rotation 
of a finely balanced flywheel. 


For Cadillac, by reason of 
unique and exclusive balance 
disposes of vibration by 
canceling or neutralizing the 
alternating unbalanced forces 
which set up vibration. This 
is possible only with the short 
stiff Cadillac crankshaft, which 
does not permit torsional vi- 
bration found in otherwise bal- 
anced engines of other types. 


The result is a degree of 
what the motorwise describe 
as “sweetness” and “smooth- 
ness” that makes other 
motors rough when com- 
pared with Cadillac. 


Carburetion 


- This is a big problem in all multi- 


cylinder motors — except Cadillac. 
The short cylinder blocks of 
the Cadillac V-type engine, the 
division of the eight cylinders 
into two equidistant groups 
with a very short intake passage 
from the carburetor, conduce to 
accurately uniform distribution 
of gas. 


The thermostatic control of the 
Cadillac carburetor automatically 
regulates the gas mixture in 
relation to temperature. 


The result is unvarying flow of 
power, alert acceleration and 
economy. Cadillac power, 
in engineering language, most 
nearly possesses theoretically 
perfect torque. 


Cooling 


Here, Cadillac again presents 
features exclusive to itself— 
two short cylinder blocks, 
each with its own water in- 
let and outlet connections 
to the radiator, and ther- 
mostatic control of water 
circulation. 


Regardless of climatic con- 
ditions, the Cadillac V-type 
engine provides for 
accurate equalization of 
heat, and maintains the 
most efficient working 
temperature. 


The results are quick respon- 
siveness and smooth power, 
when the engine is started 
cold, and enduring hill- 
climbing ability. 
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Only Cadillac’s experience of 11 years in eight-cylinder production, only 
Cadillac design and only the Cadillac standard of craftsmanship have found the 
ultimate solution of these cight-cylinder problems. 


Hence, only Cadillac gives an equal degree of performance and lifetime dependability 


Cate D nesd ker! Stage Bs ara WL 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

intention of double-crossing a friend—was too bizarre to be 
tenable. Soapy Molloy was not the sort of man to have 
changes of heart. Chimp, in his studies of the motion- 
picture drama, had once seen a film where a tough egg had 
been converted by hearing a church organ, but he knew 
Mr. Molloy well enough to be aware that all the organs in 
all the churches in London might play in his ear simulta- 
neously without causing him to do anything more ‘than 
grumble at the noise. 

“The house has been taken,’’ said Soapy despondently. 

“Taken? What do you mean?” 

“Rented.” 

“Rented? When?” 

“T heard this morning. I was in a saloon down Fleet 
Street way, and two fellows come in and one of them was 
telling the other how he’d just rented this joint.” 

Chimp Twist uttered a discordant laugh. 

“So that’s what’s come of your darned smooth double- 
crossing act!’”’ he said nastily. ‘‘ Yes, I guess you better 
had let Chimp in on it. You want a man with brains now, 
not a guy that never thought up anything smarter than 
gypping suckers with phony oil stock.”’ 

Mr. Molloy bowed his head meekly before the blast. 
His wife was made of sterner stuff. 

“You talk a lot, don’t you?” she said coldly. 

“And I can do a lot,” retorted Mr. Twist, fingering his 
waxed mustache. “So you’d best come clean, Soapy, and 
have a showdown, like you say. Where is this joint?” 

“Don’t you dare tell him before he tells you where the 
stuff is!”’ cried Mrs. Molloy. 

“Just as you say,” said Chimp carelessly. He scribbled 
a few words on a piece of paper and covered them with his 
hand. “There! Now you write down your end of it and 
Dolly can read them both out.” 

“Have you really thought up a scheme?” asked Mr. 
Molloy humbly. 

“‘T’ve thought up a dozen.” 

Mr. Molloy wrote in his turn and Dolly picked up the 
two papers. 

“Tn the cistern!’’ she read. 

“And the rest of it?’’ inquired Mr. Twist pressingly. 

““Mon Repos, Burberry Road,” said Mr. Molloy. 

“Ah!” said Chimp. “And if I’d known that a week ago 
we'd have been worth a million dollars apiece by now.” 

“Say, listen,’’ said Dolly, who was pensive and had be- 
gun to eye Mr. Twist in rather an unpleasant manner. 
“This stuff old Finglass swiped from the bank, what is it?”’ 

“‘ American bearer securities, sweetie,”’ said her husband, 
rolling the words round his tongue as if they were vintage 
port. “As good as dollar bills. What’s the dope you’ve 
thought up, Chimpie?”’ he asked, deferentially removing a 
piece of fluff from his ally’s coat sleeve. 

“Just a minute!”’ said Dolly sharply. “If that’s so, how 
can this stuff be in any cistern? Tt would have melted or 
something, being all that time in the water.” 

“Tt’s in a waterproof case, of course,” said Chimp. 

Ol tb 1s. 1siit eae 

“What’s the matter, petty?” inquired Mr. 
“You're acting strange.” 

“Am I? Well, if you want to know, I’m wondering if 
this guy is putting one over on us. How are we to know 
he’s telling us the right place?” 

“Dolly!” said Mr. Twist, deeply pained. 

“Dolly!” said Mr. Molloy, not so much pained as ap- 
prehensive. He had a very modest opinion of his own 
chances of thinking of any plan for coping with the situa- 
tion which had arisen, and everything, it seemed to him, 
depended upon being polite to Chimp Twist, who was ad- 
mittedly a man of infinite resource and sagacity. 

“Tf you think that of me ” began Mr. Twist. 

“We don’t, Chimpie, we don’t,” interrupted Mr. Molloy 
hastily. “The madam isa little upset. Don’t listen to her. 
What is this scheme of yours, Chimpie?”’ 

Perhaps Mrs. Molloy’s estimate of her husband’s talents 
as a strategist resembled his own. At any rate, she choked 
down certain words that had presented themselves to her 
militant mind and stood eying Chimp inquiringly. 

“Well, I’ll tell you,” said Chimp. “But first let’s get the 
business end straight. How do we divvy?” 

“Why, fifty-fifty, Chimp,” stammered Mr. Molloy, 
stunned at the suggestion implied in his words that any 
other arrangement could be contemplated. ‘‘Me and the 
madam counting as one, of course.” 

‘Chimp laughed sardonically. 

“WFifty-fifty nothing! I’m the brains of this concern, and 
the brains of a concern always get paid highest. Look at 
Henry Ford! Look at the Archbishop of Canterbury!”’ 

“Do you mean to say,” demanded Dolly, “that if Soapy 
was sitting in with the Archbishop of Canterbury on a plan 
for skinning a sucker the archbish wouldn’t split even 
Stephen?” 

“Tt isn’t like that at all,’ retorted Mr. Twist with spirit. 
“Tt’s more as if Soapy went to the archbishop and asked 
him to slip him a scheme for skinning the mug.” 

“Well, in that case,” said Mr. Molloy, “I venture to as- 
sert that the archbishop would simply say to me, ‘ Molloy,’ 
he’d say ‘ 


Molloy. 
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Dolly wearied of a discussion which seemed to her too 
academic for the waste of valuable moments. 

“‘Sixty-forty,”’ she said brusquely. 

“Seventy-thirty,’’ emended Chimp. 

‘‘Sixty-five-thirty-five,” said Mr. Molloy. 

“Right!’’ said Chimp. ‘‘And now I’ll tell you what to 
do. I'll give you five minutes first to see if you can think of 
it for yourself, and if you can’t, I’ll ask you not to start 
beefing because it’s so simple and not worth the money.” 

Five minutes’ concentrated meditation produced no 
brain wave in Mr. Molloy, who, outside his chosen profes- 
sion of selling valueless oil stock to a trusting public, was 
not a very gifted man. 

‘*Well, then,’’ said Chimp, “‘here you are: You go to 
that fellow who’ s taken the joint and ask him to let you 
buy it off him.” 

‘Well, of all the fool propositions!”’ cried Dolly shrilly, 
and even Mr. Molloy came near to sneering. 

“Not so good, you don’t think?” continued Chimp, un- 
crushed. ‘“‘ Well, then, listen here to the rest of it. Dolly 
calls on this fellow first. She acts surprised because her 
father hasn’t arrived yet.” 

“Her what?” 

“Her father. Then she starts in vamping this guy all 
she can. If she hasn’t lost her pep since she last tried that 
sort of thing, the guy ought to be in pretty good shape for 
Act Two by the time the curtain rings up. That’s when 
you blow in, Soapy.”’ 

“Am I her father?”’ asked Mr. Molloy, a little blankly. 

‘Sure, you’re her father. Why not?” 

Mr. Molloy, who was a little sensitive about the differ- 
ence in age between his bride and himself, considered that 
Chimp was not displaying his usual tact, but muttered 
something about graying himself up some at the temples. 

“Then what?” asked Dolly. 

““Then,’’ said Chimp, ‘“‘Soapy does a spiel.” 

Mr. Molloy brightened. He knew himself to be at his 
best when it came to a spiel. 

“‘Soapy says he was born in this joint—ages and ages 
ago.” 

“What do you mean—ages and ages ago?”’ said Mr. 
Molloy, starting. 

“‘ Ages and ages ago,” repeated Chimp firmly, ‘‘before he 
had to emigrate to America and leave the dear old place to 
be sold. He has loving childhood recollections of the lawn 
where he played as a kiddy, and worships every brick in the 
place. All his favorite parents pegged out in the rooms up- 
stairs, and all like that. Well, I’m here to say,” concluded 
Chimp emphatically, ‘‘that if that guy has any sentiment 
in him and if Dolly has done the preliminary work properly, 


he’ll drop.” 
There was a tense silence. 
“Tt’ll work,” said Soapy. 


“Tt might work,” said Dolly, more doubtfully. 

“Tt will work,” said Soapy. ‘I shall be good. I will 
have that lobster weeping into his handkerchief inside 
three minutes.” 

“A lot depends on Dolly,’ Chimp reminded him. 

“Don’t you worry about that,” said the lady stoutly. 
“T’ll be good too. But listen here; I’ve got to dress this 
act. This is where I have to have that hat with the bird-of- 
paradise feather that I see in Regent Street this morning.” 

“How much?” inquired the rest of the syndicate in a 
single breath. 

“Wighteen guineas.”’ 

“Wighteen guineas!’’ said Chimp. 

“Highteen guineas!’ said Soapy. 

They looked at each other wanly, while Dolly, unheeded, 
spoke of ships and ha’porths of tar. 

“And a new dress,’’ she continued. 
a new parasol and new gloves and new 

“Have a heart, petty,”’ pleaded Mr. Molloy. 
a little discretion, sweetness.” 

Dolly was firm. 

“A girl,’’ she said, “can’t do herself justice in a tacky lid. 
You know that. And you know as well as I do that the 
first thing a gentleman does is to look at a dame’s hoofs. 
And as for gloves, I simply beg you to cast a lamp on these 
old things I’ve got on now and ask yourselves og 

“Oh, all right, all right,’ said Chimp. 

“All right,’’ echoed Mr. Molloy. 

Their faces were set grimly. These men were brave, but 
they were suffering. 


“And new shoes and 


” 


“Bixercise 
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R. WRENN looked up from his plate with a sudden 

start, a wild and febrile glare of horror in his eyes. 
Old theatergoers, had any such been present, would have 
been irresistibly reminded by his demeanor of the late Sir 
Henry Irving in The Bells. 

It was breakfast time at San Rafael; and, as always at 
this meal, the air was charged with an electric unrest. It is 
ever thus at breakfast in the suburbs. The specter of a 
fleeting train broods over the feast, turning normally placid 
men into temporary neuropaths. Meeting Mr. Wrenn in 
Fleet Street after lunch, you would have set him down as a 
very pleasant, quiet, elderly gentleman, rather on the mild 
side. At breakfast, Bengal tigers could have picked up 
hints from him. 


«should like to see something of him out of 


“Zatawittle?’’ he gasped, speaking in the e i 


patois of Suburbia, which is the English languag 


through toast and marmalade. 
“Of course, it wasn’t a whistle, darling,’ 
soothingly. ‘‘I keep telling you you’ve lots o 
Partially reassured, Mr. Wrenn went on wit 
He finished his toast and reached for his cup, 
““Wassatie?”’ 
“Only a quarter-past.” 
“Sure your washrah?”’ 
“T put it right yesterday.” ; 
At this moment there came faintly from afa 
musical chiming. 


“There’s the college clock striking the quart 


Kay. 
Mr. Wrenn’s fever subsided. If it was on , 
past he was on velvet. He could linger and 
while. He could absolutely dally. He push 
“Kay, my dear,” he said, “T’ve been thin! 
this young fellow Shotter.”’ 


been thinking of Sam at that moment. It anr 
think of Sam, but she constantly found hersel: 


night.” 

“ec No ! ” 

“But he seems so anxious to be friendly. Onl 
he asked me if he could drop round sometime 
the garden roller. He said he understood tk 
always the first move in the suburbs towa 
good neighborly relations.” 

ala you ask him to dinner I shall go out.” 

“‘T can’t understand why you dislike him | S¢ 

“Well, I just do.” 

“He seems to admire you tremendously.’ 

“Does he?” 

“He keeps talking about you—asking whe 
like as a child and whether you ever did your 
ently and things of that kind.” 

“ec Oh! ! ” 

“T rather wish you didn’t object to imi 


I find him a very pleasant fellow myself, an 

useful in the office. He has taken that Aunt 

off my hands. You remember how I used to ha 

write that?”’ }; 
“Ts that all he does?” 

Mr. Wrenn chuckled. 

“By no means,”’ he said amusedly. 

“What are you laughing at?” 

“T was thinking,’’ explained Mr. Wrenn, * 
that happened yesterday. Cordelia Blair ca 
with one of her usual grievances HY 

“Oh, no!’’ said Kay sympathetically. Her 
knew, was much persecuted by female contribi 


called with grievances at the offices of Pyke’s Hor 
panion; and of all these gifted creatures, Miss | 
“What was th | 


Blair was the one he feared most. 
this time?”’ 


‘* Apparently the artist who is illustrating Heart 


had drawn Leslie Mordyke in a lounge suit ins 
clothes.” 


“Why don’t you bite these women’s heads off wi 
come bothering you? You shouldn’t be so na 


“T can’t, my dear,” said Mr. Wrenn pl 
don’t know why it is, but the mere sight 


novelist who is at all upset seems to take all the b 


of me. I sometimes wish I could edit some pa) 
Tots or Our Feathered Chums. I don’t suppo 


children come charging in on Mason or outraged 
. But I was telling you—wher| 
her voice in the outer office, I acquainted this youl 
Shotter briefly with the facts, and he most nobl. 


on Mortimer. 


teered to go out and soothe her,” 3 
“T can’t imagine him soothing anyone.” 
“Well, he certainly had the most remarkable 

Miss Blair. 


‘Did he tell you how he had managed it?” — 
“No.’”’ Another chuckle escaped Mr. Wrenn. 


isn’t possible—you don’t imagine—you don’t sul¢ 
could conceivably, on such a very slight acqué 


have kissed her, do you?” 4 
“T should think it very probable.” ' 
“‘Well, I’m bound to own yu ? 


“Don’t laugh in that horrible, ghoulish - A 


“I can’t help it. I could see nothing, you underil 


I was in the inner office; but there were most 
sounds that suggested 
Mr. Wrenn broke off. Again that musical ch 
come faintly to his ears. But this time its ef 
reverse of soothing. He became a thing of furi 
He ran to and fro, seizing ‘his hat and drop 
it up and dropping his brief case, retrieving 
and dropping his stick. By the time he had fi 
of the front door with his hat on his head, his 
(Continued on Page 92) 


He came back ten minutes later to say! 
was well and that she had gone away quite happ, 


df 


] 


- 
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The New Coach *1215 
Four-wheel brakes, Fisher Body with one-piece V. V. wind- 
shield, Duco finish, balloon tires, disc wheels, full automatic 
Spark control, unit instrument panel, driving controls on steer- 
ing wheel, automatic windshield cleaner, permanent visor, 
rear-view mirror, transmission lock, dome light, extra-wide 
doors with invisible door checks, and luxurious upholstery. 


/mazing responsiveness and remarkable flexibility are 
mspicuous Oakland qualities. Even seasoned drivers con- 
fss to new thrills when they first drive the Oakland Six. 


Co 


Rese $1095; Touring $1095; Special Roadster $1195; Special Touring $1195; Coach $1215; Landau Coupe $1295; Special Sedan $1375; Coupe for Four $1495; Sedan $1545; 

Landau Sedan $1645. Prices f. 0. b. factory. General Motors’ Time Payment Plan enables you conveniently to purchase out of income at a saving. 
SM@eland Motor @ arr Groempraaiay . PeOquE te tsanc, , 1M Rigs atom WRT Weg eg 
| Oakland Motor Car Company of Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario 
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establishment recently that well 
illustrates, for me at least, one of 
the ingredients that have been potent in 
working a chemical change in what for 
convenience I shall continue to refer to as 
society. 

The cackling of pagan saxophones, the 
bleating of muted trombones, the Oriental 
clamor of drumsticks on wood—the or- 
chestra, if you please—began about eleven 
o’clock in the evening. It was supposed 
to be an exclusive party of several hun- 
dred and there was a seated supper; but 
fifteen or twenty minutes after the bulk of 
New York cabarets close their doors there 
came, significantly enough, a swarm of 
new arrivals, crashers. 

I know that the host was unacquainted 
with most of these late comers, but he 
seemed not to care so long as the women 
who came were attractive and expensively 
half clad, and the men who came with them 
were presentable in appearance. 

This confusion, this complete lack of 
ceremony, this smart dance, if you like, 
continued to demand the services of us 
folks who work for the establishment, who 
are the establishment, until six o’clock in 
the morning. 

I know I saw the newspaper delivery 
trucks swooping past not long after 3:30; 
then the milk wagons began to rattle about; 
and then, with daylight, the traffic surge 
of a typical New York morning began to 
flow two ways as the tide rip swirls off 
Block Island. 

At last the host agreed that his party 
was over; the musicians were finally dis- 
missed; our employes were rushing, try- 
ing to make the place presentable for a 
new day; the last of the nighthawk taxis 
disappeared with a cargo of men and 
women in evening dress, talking louder 
than well-bred people ever do; our day 
was done. 


[estan was a smart dance at our 


The Evil of Failing to Tip 


E USED to welcome such a moment 
of leave-taking with an especial grati- 
tude, because it meant the bestowal of the 
rewards of our service. I am sure there 
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are none in this country so innocent as to believe that 
the liveried employes of such a place as ours receive even 
half their compensation in salary. We depend on tips. We 
keep our tempers, swallow discourtesy, serve, expecting 
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to be paid in 
tips. 

I shan’t go 
into all the de- 
tails, but the 
man who was 
on the door for 
us that night 
was also the 
carriage caller, 
and he did not 
receive a dime 
from the peo- 
ple he served. 
Even the host 
stalked past 
him into the 
soft heliotrope 
light of Park 
Avenue with- 
out so much as 
a good night. 
Other em- 
ployes were 
Suniel eer elev 
treated. 

You think 
that is unim- 
portant? Per- 
haps; butit is 
the reason that 
one of the 
chief topics of 
dinner-table 
conversationis 
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W.K.Vanderbilt,Sr.(in Center), 
at the Grand Prix de Paris. 
In Circle—Miss Maria de Barril 


the lack of good servants. 

Itis the reason, if you ask 

me, why Fifth Avenue is 

no more fashionable today 
than Riverside Drive. It is 
the reason the average fam- 
ily of wealth is living in a 
hotel or duplex apartment. A 
great deal is said about the evil 
of tipping. It’s time, say I, that 
someone spoke a word about the 
evil of failing to tip. The man who 
opened the doors of carriages in the days 
when four-in-hands went in a flash of color 
and brass noise up Fifth Avenue received 
from nine out of ten men for whom he performed this 
office some kind of a tip. Nowadays when this man 
whistles for their automobiles or puts an umbrella over 
them, he knows that only about one in ten will give him 
so much as a kind word; and of those who do tip, a 
certain number tip spitefully. 

It really was quite different in the days when entertain- 
ing was the important function of New York society. Most 
New York hostesses, all of those who counted for anything, 
were unfailingly thoughtful of the people who attended 
them. If there was a big party on the Avenue the coach- 
men were taken care of at the supper hour as faithfully, if 
not so elaborately, as the guests. ; 

Usually at such affairs arrangements were made with 
what was known as the St. Andrews Aid Society to send 
around a horse-drawn coffee cart. Part of my work was 
the distribution of coffee tickets to the coachmen and foot- 
men. Sometimes, when the butler where we were catering 
did not require my assistance, I would stand at the curb 
and as the carriages discharged their passengers I’d hand 
the coachman a couple of these tickets entitling him to a 


Yestera ay 
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| big mug of coffee and q tk 
wich. The host paid for its} 
for the food eaten by his Oter 
It was a recognized part of t) ( 
any party. 

One side of the coffee Wagoico 
let down so as to form a counr, 
was a merry crowd that gathej] ; 
it, exchanging banter and gossip} 
sip was sometimes better infojg 
than that which was current at e 
table, where sat the passengeriof 
red-faced horsemen. Inside they; 
charcoal brazier for heating the ff 
there were supplies for not only |e 
men but for the drivers of the fil’ ¢ 
hacks and cabs that would, oly 
occasion, desert their stands j ¢ 
Square or Herald Square and hig 
for such persons as possessed arin 
background entitling them to ads 
exclusive functions, but who k 
sources to maintain a carriage) 
man and pair. 


Thought for the Coachi 


S THESE men, in their shy 
boots, their cockaded hats py 
double-breasted liveried overcits 
their turn at the coffee cart as e 
of whoever was entertaining ly 
society, yet other men were holn 
horses for them, park-bench buy: 
most part, glad to keep a shiverg 
on the silver-mounted bridles 
horses in return for a coffee tict 
was a bit free in distributing e 
tickets, it was with them in min 
The reason some of the larst 
sions in New York are vacantio 
that servants to operate them ¢: 
and they are scarce because the ¢ 
families left possessing even a fat 
as to how to conduct themsely|! 
the persons in their service 
Before coachmen had ba 
formed into chauffeurs 
riages into limousines, 1 
uncommon for hostess 
vide tables for theri 
kitchens or elsewh«:! 
basements. In tis 
people used to }} 
night to their ho» 
is, most people d, 
mobiles have nol 
on the affection: : 
I suppose, the « 
have dwindled in| 
a corresponding ri 
Horses, and the ! 
their owners had | 
remind me of one of} 
spectacular dinners th; 
saw. 
At first the host planned | 
at his home, but the newsp) 
wind of it and there was such i} 
was half a mind to give it up. | 
was arranged to let the newspapell 
was going to be given at the host’s home, and) 
guests thought so until the last minute, when t 
told to come to our place. | 
The host had planned to use his own horse 
order to keep his secret it was arranged to bring t? 
from the Riding Club. Shall I ever forget it? I 
all day to get the animals upstairs. We had put! 
the ballroom floor a heavy canvas and a couple 
over that. Then, around a circular table, low st 
built. The horses were greatly disturbed, what | 
odors from the kitchens and the shaking of th 
elevator, so that after the third or fourth horse | 
folded them. Some of them were fairly mad with 
they quieted down once we got them into the ba 
On each horse’s neck there was strapped a sm 
That was a merry evening. I have but to close m 
recall the picture, the men in evening dress, the ho 
ing their heads to shake free a wisp of hay, or crat 
necks to sniff disdainfully at a bit of terrapin offer 
end of a fork from the saddle. 
(Continued on Page 68) 
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‘It’s as pretty 


a pattern as I’ve seen!”’ 


You'll go far before you find another 
low-priced floor-covering that offers as 
many beautiful patterns as there are in 
Congoleum Go/d-Sea/ Art-Rugs. ‘But 
among discriminating women beauty in 
a rug must be accompanied by assured 
service and sound value. That’s why 
Congoleum Rugs are so popular. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


For in addition to the unusual variety 
of lovely designs that they offer— motifs 
and colors that are sure to please every 
taste—their high quality is guaranteed 
by a money-back pledge of satisfaction. 


These modern, sanitary floor-cover- 
ings are waterproof through and through. 
Their smooth, seamless surface 1s so 
sturdy that nothing can penetrate or 


GOLEUM 


—" GOLD-SEAL 


_Art-RuGs 


stain it. Just a few strokes of a damp 
mop make the bright colors gleam with 
sparkling cleanliness. 

Congoleum Art-Rugs lie flat without 
bothersome fastening—they never ruffle 
at the edges or curl up at the corners. 


Inexpensive and Durable 


Congoleum Rugs not only save time 
and work but money, too. lor they cost 
so little and wear so long that they are 
the most economical floor-covering you 
can buy. They are made, of course, in 
all the popular SIZeS. 


x T 
ConGoLEUM-NaIRN INC. 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Pittsburgh New Orleans 
Cleveland London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


$100 Reward — There is only one 
“Congoleum.” It is manufactured by Congoleum- 
Nairn Ine., and is identified by a Gold Seal 
pasted on the surface of every pattern. All 
“Seconds” are identified by a red label. 

As the sale or representation of any other 
make of floor-covering as “Congoleum” is a 
violation of the law, we will pay $100 to any 
person who will secure evidence that will lead 
to conviction of anyone guilty of this practice. 

If you want the genuine ask for it by the 
registered trade-mark name “Congoleum” and 
look for the Gold Seal on the goods you buy : 
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The pattern 
on the floor 
is No. 548. 


No. 552 


Pattern 
No. 5/8 


seers a 


Pattern 
No. 323 


Pattern 
No. 546 
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Earl Derr Biggers 


Earl Derr Biggers 


HE new generation is 
wiser. Someone asked 


my young son if he in- 
tended to be an author. 

“‘T should say not,”’ he an- 
swered. “I don’t want to be 
shut up in a room all day.” 

But there was no horrible 
example to warn me off. I 
always intended to be an au- : 
thor. Nay—from my earli- ; » 
est recollection I WAS an 
author. But for a long time 
it was my secret; the public 
was slow to understand. 

My grandmother was the 
first to learn of it. At the 
age of eight I was reading to 
her from my collected works. 
Of all the great audience I 
was eager to reach, she alone 
seemed to have the time and 
inclination to listen. 

The years have passed; gradually that secret has been 
noised abroad. Looking back now, at the age of forty—a 
somewhat disturbing milestone—certain memorable mo- 
ments stand out—memorable to me, that is. A vivid pic- 
ture here and there—a brief pause at the forks of the road. 

A June night in 1907—midnight of Class Day. I am 
sitting by a window in a century-old dormitory, looking 
out at the Harvard Yard. The visitors have gone, the 
gates are closed. In the huge fountain set up for that one 
day, a few reckless undergraduates are splashing, gay white 
figures in the moonlight. The candles in the Chinese lan- 
terns sputter and die. All over now, this college business; 
the world’s ahead. I begin to worry about that job. And 
the old elms, standing lovely and serene—for that merci- 
less realist, the gypsy moth, has not yet arrived to wreck 
their beauty—the old elms murmur: ‘‘We’ve seen ’em 
come, and we’ve seen ’em go.” 

A police station on the outskirts of Cleveland. I’ve got 
the job—night police reporter, the morgue and the station 
houses, poverty and crime, failure and tragedy. A young 
Italian girl is screaming and beating her breast. No one 
there can understand what she is saying, but we know that 
somewhere in that torrent of talk lies the explanation of 
why she killed her Tony. 

A quiet street in a New England town—a town in the 
Berkshire Hills. Across the way a snow-white church with 
a beautiful spire. And back of me a crowd pouring from 
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Mr. and Mrs. Sam Hellman and Their Daughters at Their Home at Great Neck, L. I. 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About the | 
Great and the Near Great 


the doors of a theater—the first audience at my first 
play. If You’re Only Human, it was called. A bad 
title, but a good idea—if only I can stick to it. To be 
human always, to write of human beings, real people 
though they carry the bright banners of romance. 
Another picture—the crossroads again. Boston Com- 
mon, blizzard-swept, at six of a winter’s night. I have 
just come from a newspaper office where I have been 
told that the new owners want no more of my style of 
dramatic criticism. I am wearing a fine fur coat which 
my tailor has persuaded me to take—on credit. The 
snow swirls down, the lights in the office buildings along 
Tremont Street: are a faint yellow in the white mist. 
Broke and out of a job—what now? I recall a name— 
Baldpate—Baldpate Inn. A summer hotel on a night 
like this—bleak, deserted. But wait—keys, keys, dim 
figures flitting through the snowy night, hoarse whis- 
pers, flashing lights. Romance and mystery and love. 
Seven Keys to Baldpate—and the tailor’s faith justified. 
Waterport Street, on the Rock of Gibraltar. A nar- 
row thoroughfare between interesting shops. British 
Tommies with swagger sticks, Moors and Turks and 


Spaniards. American tourists. A dogceart jogging by, 
carrying a colonel resplendent in mess uniform. An 
American motor car with a Michigan license. Then back 
on the deck of the steamer, the great Rock fading away 
into the warm night. A fine old gentleman from the 
Middle West comes up. ‘‘Say—they tell me there’s a 
switch up on top of that Rock—one pull on it and they 
can blow up every ship for miles around.’ He departs, 
leaving me deep in the third act of Inside the Lines, a 
play that will, two years later, be running in London. 

Back to New York, two more plays, a musical 
comedy. Then—a lanai on the white beach of Waikiki, 
at Honolulu. The theater and I are living apart—five 
thousand miles apart—and I am wondering about a 
novel. The quick tropic dusk has fallen, the yellow eye 
on Diamond Head is winking. A great liner glides by 
on its way to San Francisco. Harry Jennison, Dan 
Winterslip—The House Without a Key. 

Far corners, long journeys after material. For the 
romanticist, unlike the realist, cannot remain on the 
farm. But all roads lead back at last to that little room 
which looks so like a prison to my boy. Sometimes its 
windows, in my case, look out on a sunny street in Pasa- 
dena, sometimes on the New York sky line, oftener on 
the calm beauty of the Berkshire Hills. There I labor 
on the stories I want to write, which are the stories I 
was meant to write. 
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Some people will tell you that the editors of. 
magazines dictate to their authors. I sold my firs 
zine story when I was a junior in college, and in the 
years that have passed since that time, only one ed 
tried to tell me what I should write or how I shou 
it. I wonder what became of him? I never saw hin 

No, the editors ask only that we do our best, a) 
of us, within the limits of his talent, is striving to | 
Often in the little room I think of the title, the t} 
that first play. If You’re Only Human, all elge 
forgiven. I hope so. | 

All this about an author. What of it? Who eare 
that isn’t quite fair. 

For the author has friends. Sometimes he mee 
face to face, more often the postman introduces hi 
engineer in a shack up in the hills, a rancher on g 
plain, a trader’s wife on a South Sea beach, a tr 
patcher at a lonely junction, an American con: 
rooned in a small Norwegian town, a mounted po 
on a crowded boulevard, a homesick girl in a hall be 
The dim corridor of a New York office building at ¢ 
the tired face of a charwoman: ‘“‘I want you to kn 
many a happy hour 
give me.” Hight mil 
the desert, across a ¢ 
bed, a ‘‘ghost city’ 
one old miner left th 
last inhabitant. “ 
know you. You'rei' 
old magazines oe 
corner.” 

Fair rewards, the 
the labor in that little 
yes, more than fi 
friendly hail acros; 
sands of miles of la) 
water—an unexpecte 
shake at a corner, 
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AVING seen hoy 
better people | 
wholesome conceit z 
in the world, I hav 
gled for years to | 
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| Your lively Ford 


asks you for lively lubrication 


RFord engine is 
ied to run at its 
vi supplied with 
Yee-flowing oil. 
| manual advises 
body. It urges 
la high-quality 
be used. 

sarings fit closely 
ying light oil. Ford clutch 
Pand light oil. The Ford fly- 
vs in a bath of oil—and that 
ye light or “oil drag” will 
} 
Ford connecting rods the 
ils of splashing oil to the cyl- 
By pistons, piston rings, pis- 
‘main bearings, cams, cam- 
fings and tappets. 
(| “E” has been scientifically 
order” to meet all these 
jirements. In quality it sets 
vandard. 


sure full protection 


¢han Mobiloil protection you 
ll assurance you are entitled 
' premature noises of wear, 
loss of power, premature 


iN 


: of Mobiloil “E” will pro- 
‘e utmost the long life and 
1t were put into your Ford 
) the Ford Motor Company. 
lobiloil ““E” in your Ford 


_ The dealer who displays 
Bithis sign has Mobiloil 
_ “E” for your Ford 


~ 
ae Phe 
om _ 


— 


| Are you supplying it? 
1 4 


The snug fits of many Ford parts 
demand free-flowing oil of cor- 
rect body and character. 
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MAKE THIS CHART 
YOUR GUIDE 


’ i SHE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil tor 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 

cars are specified below. 

The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 

by the tetters shown below. “Arc” means 

Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 

If your car is not listed here, see the complete Chart 

at your dealer's. 


1925 1924 1923 1922 


NAMES OF 


PASSENGER SH SUTeC ree ee. |, eailleacullluse 

CARS EIEIElZIElElE|s 

A|\BIA|SI|A|Z1Aa/= 

Buick ay ete: TA lArc.| A |Arc.| A_ Arc.JArc. Are 

Caddlacen i syantnnn A |Arc.| A jArc.}] A} AJ AJA 

Chandler....... A JArc.| A JArc.| A JArc.JAre.jAre. 

Chev vrolet FB. Fg Pea (lem Peoad 75 ee Hes: 

z } Ka h- (other mod's.) re.|Arc.JArc.|Arc. JArc.|Arc.JAre.|Are. 

crankcase you will proba- cheer ya Ade bike ee 

4 others. . re.| A Arc. Arc.JAre.|Are. 

bly be surprised at the pees Pe nee vis = Arc. e fa : ‘ 4 ae 
Ford). .wsteodte. E|E 

small amount of carbon Pranklitep a. BB| BB| BB| BB | BB| BB| BB| BB 

; Hudson Super 6..] A |Arc.} A jArc.| A |Are.JArc.|Are. 

that accumulates. And at Hupmobile......] A |Arc.] A |Arc.] A |Arc.| A Arc. 

H _ Maxwell......... a \Arc.] A ro in ted ri oe 

| Nash’ hisehtannes Arc.JAre.jAre.JArc,|Are.JArc.|Are. 

the mileage you get ft om Oakland!.....%.. A |Arc.| A |Are : A * A 

; Oldsmobile 4... .].... piitteele. 1A VAs EA Are: 

your oil. Oldsmobile. 6... A |are] A JAre,} |. A\A 

Ch ee : Overland cpa A |Arc.| A Arc. Are Are. 

Mobiloil adds definitely Packard 8...... A |Arc.| A |Arc.| A |Arc.]....].. : 

h | “ (other mod's.) i Arc. . AJA|/JAJAJA 

tot asu fe) e Red ankecesene A /Are Arc.| A |Arc.| A |Arc. 

f . p . Sure y, S, get Ae nepeecey Se a Are paeere Arc.|Arc.jAre.|Are 

— ele Rickenbacker 8..] A |Arc.| A JArc.]....]....].-. bes 

rom driving the quick Star. se nei i Arc.JArc.JArc. [Arc.|Are ray : 

1 se ” Studebaker...... A |Arc.| A |Arc.| A |Arce Are 

response to acceleration, the “feel”’ of Wileekagntd..| B (Arc] B [Are,| B (Are B [Are 


oe, Willye-K eG | EW ARS Lond b= al Eek at eo Bone Lies 
smooth power and the confidence that ber ee . 


“everything is right.” 

The dealer who recommends Mo- 
biloil ““E”’ for your Ford does so be- 
cause he wants you as a steady cus- 
tomer. Experience has shown him that 
no other oil assures such great protec- 
tion for a Ford engine—or so little 
carbon. You can easily find the near- 
est Mobiloil dealer by looking for the 


nearest Mobiloil sign. 


How to buy 


From Bulk 30c—3oc is the fair retail price for 
single quarts of genuine Mobiloil from barrel 
or pump. 

For Touring Convenience—the sealed 1-quart 
can is ideal for touring or emergencies. Carry 
2 or 3 under the seat of your car. 

For Your Home Garage—the 5-gallon or 1-gallon 
sealed cans—or 15-, 30-, or 55-gallon steel 
drums with convenient faucets. 


All prices slightly higher in Southwestern, 
Mountain and Pacific Coast States. 

Vacuum Oil Company, branches in princi- 
pal cities. Address: New York, Chicago, or 
Kansas City. 


Mobiloil 
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VERY day hundreds of letters 
come to her desk, and are read, 
and answered. They are letters 

written in the spirit of friendship. Yet, 
of course, the vast majority of the hun- 
dreds of thousands who write to Carrie 
Blanchard have never seen her. They 
know her only through the newspapers 
and magazines. 

Yet they pour their hearts out to her, 
often—tell her their problems, and re- 
joice with her when these problems are 


solved. Her work must be very close to / 


human need! 


“T want to thank you for starting me 
on the thirty-day test,’ said a recent 
letter. “I was not stck—but now I know 
that I certainly was not well, though I 
would not admitit then. But, one day, 
in a magazine, you put my case before 
me so plainly that I decided to try Pos- 
tum for a change, though I was still 
skeptical. The change has done much 
to give me back the kind of health 
which I enjoyed as a young man.” 

This is typical of thousands of letters 
which Mrs. Blanchard has received from 
men. Nine times out of ten they scoff at 
the idea that anything is the matter 
with them, she says—even when they 
are secretly worrying about their condi- 
tion. Then, if Postum is suggested to 
them, they often seek refuge in the no- 
tion that it is “one of those health 
drinks, not intended for men.” 


A Drink Millions Prefer! 


“They seem to think, because Postum 
is a health drink, they won’t like its 
taste,’ Mrs. Blanchard says. “That’s 
absurd! Millions like it better than any 
other drink. I wish you could be with 
me when I serve Postum to visitors. 
Nearly every man smacks his lips and 
declares it is one of the finest drinks 
he ever tasted. And it is! Of course, 
I prepare it the right way—just as I am 
teaching others to prepare it. 


“Why, do you know, last year over 
150,000 people wrote to me, asking for 
my personal directions for preparing 
Postum. People are becoming conscious 
of the harm of caffein, and when they 
learn they can get a delicious drink— 


She receives re letters 
a _ than a movie star. 
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and one which costs less—containin | 
stimulant, they naturally are ieee 


“Mothers have been enthusia, 
this last year, over the news that Ins 
Postum can be prepared with hot ; 
instead of the usual boiling water, | 
really an ideal drink for children, n 
this new way. They get all the now 
ment of milk, in addition to the wh 
some elements of whole wheat and b 
Just read this letter.” | 


The letter was from a mothe 
California. It read, in part: | 

“My children’s mealtime drink | 
the most bothersome problem conne 
with their diet. They don’t like milk, 
it was a genuine task—almost a batt 
to get them to drink the gill | 
needed. Then they were always as) 
for coffee or tea, which, of cours 
couldn’t let them have. I did think { 
should have a hot drink, particular! 
the morning, but it seemed that ev 
thing was harmful in some way. __ 


“Tt was for the children that Ia: 
you for the first week’s supply of Post 
They liked it immediately! The Pos 
flavor so completely concealed tha’ 
the milk that there was no difficulty 
that score. They get the hot drink | 
need, and such wholesome nourishm 


“T may add that their enthusiasm 
converted their father and me, $0 . 
tum is now our only drink.” 


It is this type of letter—and there 
scores like it coming in every dé 
which gives Mrs. Blanchard the grea 
joy in her work. Perhaps you would 
to make the thirty-day test—for y 
self or your children. Mrs. Blanchard 
gladly send you the first week’s supp! 
Postum. Accept her offer! | 


| 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“I want you to make a thirty-day test of Pos 
I will send you your first week’s supply, free, 
my personal directions for preparing it. I wil 
you about Iced Postum, too—a delightful w 
weather drink. 

“Tf you would rather begin the test yn 
Postum at your grocer’s. It costs much les 
cup—only one-half-cent a cup. 

) “For the week’s free supply, send me your 
ddress. Please indicate whethg 
Postum, made inst in 


Z i Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


: I want to make a thireyeday test of Postum. 
: send me, without cost or obligation, the first Wé 
: supply of A 


Instant Posrum....0 as you 
Postum CereaL ...- +O) prefer 
i Name ccssoyescossscnesenoceornevesevievessxt cot ann 
Street .cicccocesvosssssestrasssasceavsceeceudtnesett yeaa 
City.cisvcanseccsstennsnecsentisettese team State. 


: In Canada, address CANADIAN PostuM CereatCo. ’ 
45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ontario — 
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RAGE’S letter reached me when I was 
septive mood. 
/ust returned from Harley Street where 
childishly paid three guineas to be told 
In dy knew to be the truth. 
di’ sir, of course it’s the concussion. If 
sh e were electrically propelled and ran 
ai t tires, or if eight years ago you hadn’t 
t | ough the brain, London Town wouldn’t 
peadache today. As it is % 
6 But the country in bad weather. 
inc was awful. Besides, my friends “ad 
fa’t you travel for a bit?” said the physi- 
“And marry. Marry a nice quiet girl.” 
@ en’t any left,” said I: 
.d and saw me out, and I drove to the club. 
| tes later the letter was in my hands. 


“March 28th. 
lam: Toby and I have found a peach of a 
'’s too big for us alone. Will you come in? 
,e it from now for six months. Up on the 
four bathrooms, private place, quarter of 
in Biarritz—and the rest. Please wire be- 
; got to decide. Too hot to write more. 
SCICHLY <7 


'f was scrawled— 


: real good thing and the cellar is half full of 
j14. I’ve bought that anyway—just in case. 
hOB Y=. 


surdly vague and ridiculously attractive. 
) write more.” I raised my eyes from the 
t. James’s Street a fine snow was falling. 
tle reflection I sent my reply: 


me in and shall leave for Biarritz on Thurs- 


ily extraordinarily thankful. I had known 
cely for twenty years, and Toby had chosen 
best man. Indeed, they were, both of them, 


ja heart. They were reasonable and did rea- 


ved in revelry, could lift a dragging party 
7g success; but their lives were not founded 
« hings and never had been. They could dine 
# er for a month and afterward sit by the fire 
eh sober evening a refreshing festival. One 
lest friends was a High Court Judge, who 
ratered a casino and drank cocoa with every 
“wo were prewar. 

ie invitation I do not know what I should 


a patient sniper, for seven long years I had 
yry loose end—an existence which may suit 
but was to me obnoxious. The Boleyns have 
; ‘heralds, and, but for that enemy marksman, 
fre been engaged at the College of Arms. I 
le to be idle and hated the state; neither was 
(lwell in the countryside—at least not alone. 


} 


cot down the truth, I did not seem to have been 
2 oy the postwar world. Fashions, outlook, the 
anners of the age—I found the lot beyond me. 
21 them would have been presumptuous. I 
ir the fact that I could not adapt myself to 
ids. The dance of life had altered, and I could 
i the steps. So I had withdrawn from the 
a| gone back to what was left of the old high- 
‘people used to tread before the war, passing 
soberly and for the most part alone and occa- 
Widering whether after all the sniper had not 
‘t than the surgeons who saved my life. 
dung fogy. My life was orderly to the last de- 
ing was ever out of place. I never hurried, 
is always in time. The groove I was in was al- 
and garnished. Regularity and Convenience 
gods. I hated them bitterly, but so often as I 
étinst their laws I was plagued with regret and 
i At such moments I understood why men who 
W ries sometimes find life too much for them. 
a As I drove back to my flat I decided that 
“live to be very, very quiet. 

atage of being at a loose end for seven years is 

d your servants become mobile. On Wednes- 
ns all my arrangements were complete. Banner 
che big baggage, and Wiseman and I were to go 
Murritz by car. 
@ was delivered about midday. 


nl, my dear. Please bring Judy.” 


ther bitterly that the weather at Biarritz 
ot to permit of detailed correspondence, I 


We Dined Together, and 
Then Went to a Cinema 
in Great Contentment. 
At Least, I Extracted a 
Promise That She Would 
Not Address Me Upstairs 


decided that to wire 
for information would 
be to court trouble. 
Judy was probably a 
dog—possibly alady’s 
maid, and my arrange- 
ments provided for 
the conveyance of 
neither; but if Judy’s instructions were as blunt as mine, 
it was more than likely that before the lady reported I 
should be on the road. Indeed, by six o’clock that even- 
ing I was growing quite confident 

Then quite suddenly the doorbell was rung, and I knew 
it was all over. The same bell had been rung quite half a 
dozen times since Cicely’s wire had arrived, but there was 
an ominous resolution about this particular peal which 
there was no mistaking. 

I sat extremely still on the arm of a chair, listening to 
Banner’s footsteps and wondering why on earth I hadn’t 
gone to the club. 

The next moment the door was burst open by an enor- 
mous Alsatian, which crossed the floor in one bound, put 
its forepaws on my shoulders, knocked me backward into 
the lap of the chair and, having me thus at a disadvantage, 
proceeded exuberantly to lick my face. 

Somebody began to wail with laughter. When I could 
do so, I rose. 

At the other end of the lead—that is to say, about five 
feet away—stood a girl with the finest eyes that ever I saw. 
They were big and gray and steady, and once you had seen 
them it was hard to look away. I didn’t try. The rest of 
her fitted in. Her hair was thick and dark and curly—cut, 
of course; her eyebrows were straight and her nose aqui- 
line. She had a glorious color and an exquisite mouth. 
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—By Dorniord 


On her head was a little peaked hat that would have done 
for Rosalind, and below that a squirrel coat that came as 
far as her knees. The rest was pale silk stockings and 
patent-leather slippers as small as you please. 

““My name’s Sentinel,”’ she said. “‘And I know you’re 
Captain Boleyn. I’m very sorry.” 

“Not at all,’ said I, shaking the whisky and soda out of 
my sleeve. “‘Won’t you sit down?’’ She took a seat on the 
table, while the dog climbed into my chair. I pointed to 
the darling. ‘Don’t say that’s Judy,” I added brokenly. 

For a moment Miss Sentinel stared; then she gave a 
light laugh. “‘Good heavens, no,’ she said. She hesitated, 
regarding me curiously. Then, “‘ May I have a cigarette?” 

““You’re too young to smoke,” said I, opening a box. 
“But here you are.”’ 

As I lighted a match—“‘ But I’ve come about Judy,” she 
said. ‘‘What train are you going by?”’ 

“T’m not going by train. I’m going down in the car.” 

“T thought perhaps you would,” said the girl, swinging 
a leg. ‘‘Well, that’s all right. Judy won’t take up much 
room.” 

“T’m not certain she’ll take up any room,” said I se- 
verely. “‘When I know what ——’” 

“But Cicely said ——”’ 

“T know. It’s a way that Cicely has. 
But I’m not going to travel a maid six 
hundred miles by road. Besides, it’s a 
coupé.” 

“Whoever heard of a maid called 
Judy?” said Miss Sentinel. 

“No one,’’ said I stoutly. ‘But that’s 
not my fault. I don’t know what Judy 
is. But I know Cicely. And for those 
two most excellent reasons I reserve the 
right, upon being shown Judy, to refuse 
to convey her.’ 

Miss Sentinel tilted her chin. 
Judy,’”’ she said. 


Team 


Looking back, I assume I was be- 
witched. Of course I refused point-blank. 
A condemned murderer might as well 
have refused to be hanged. Judy was 
quiet, smiling and inevitable. 

“Cicely said that I should be safe in 
your hands.” 

“That’s not the point.” 

“Tt’s my point.” 

Half an hour later I took her down in 

the lift, utterly vanquished and listening 
to Judy’s terms. Then I returned and 
broke the news to Banner. 
“Mrs. Rage has asked me to take that young lady with 
me. She’s got to go out to Biarritz and she’s rather too 
young to travel so far alone. You'll take her big baggage 
with mine.” 

“Very good, sir. And will the dog go with you?”’ 

“The dog is not going,’’ I said boldly. I was quite wrong. 
The dog traveled in the coupé. 

I hate to advertise my departure from town. I like to 
leave for America with no more outward signs than I give 
when leaving for Sandown. But before we started on 
Thursday most of St. James’s must have known that I was 
going to France, and Judy with me. 

The most arresting moment of a crowded afternoon was 
that at which Judy indicated from about two tons of lug- 
gage those pieces which were indispensable to her con- 
venience for the next three days. 

Regardless of the onlookers, we stood on the pavement 
in Bury Street and argued it out. 

“‘There’s the car,” I said. ‘‘It’s one of the longest 
chassis built. But if you can get two cabin trunks, a hat 
box, two dressing cases and a chauffeur into that boot ——”’ 

“‘T must have them,” said Judy defiantly. ‘‘And that 
suitcase too. My bedroom slippers are in that.” 

There was an awful silence. ‘All right,’’ I said at last. 
“Wiseman must take it by train and pick us up each night.” 

“Tf I could repack,” said Judy, “I might get through 
with a trunk.” 

“Make it a dressing case,”’ said I. 

“Very well.” 

The stuff was lugged upstairs and Judy repacked, calling 
to me for advice from time to time. 

““How many stockings shall I want, Captain Boleyn?” 

‘‘Six pairs,’ I said glibly. It seemed the easiest way. 

It was when we were downstairs again that she remem- 
bered her sponge bag. As Banner went to find it—‘‘ Could 
you put it in your pocket?” said Judy. “I’m always so 
afraid of its wetting something.” 

“So be it,” I said grimly. 

That her fears were well founded I saw, from Banner’s 
face. A towel was fetched, the bag was unpacked on the 
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pavement and a pint and a half of water was wrung into the 
gutter. The homely operation was witnessed and enjoyed 
by several strangers, some of whom offered advice. 

We started at last, an hour and three-quarters late. I 
stopped inexplicably in Knightsbridge to buy her some 
flowers, and at Hammersmith Judy discovered that her 
wrist watch was not on her wrist. We went back that time, 
but when later we had passed Purley and she remembered 
that Nanette’s biscuits had been left in the hall, I hardened 
my heart. 

I let the car go, but dusk was falling as we ran out of 
Lewes. Then Nanette had to have a run. I pulled up 
with some misgivings, and Judy opened the door. Nanette 
sprang out and disappeared in a wood. 

Nanette is not a good name to shout, but we all did it. 
Judy, Wiseman and I shouted and yelled “‘Nanette”’ for 
fifty sodden minutes into the night. Judy shouted from the 
car, I shouted from the road and Wiseman shouted from 
the recesses of the wood. Finally Nanette returned. She 
was very effusive, very wet, very happy and heavily coated 
with fish manure. 

““Oh, how awful,” said Judy, holding her delicate nose. 
“What did you say it was?” 

“The polite name,” said I, “‘is fertilizer.” 

“Ts—is it anything like manure?” said Judy faintly. 

“Almost exactly,” I said. 

“Then that’s why,” said Judy triumphantly. 
always rolls in manure if she gets a chance.” 

I tried not to scream. 

I shall always associate Newhaven with the ablutions of 
Nanette. These were performed surreptitiously in a hotel 
bathroom by Wiseman and myself, took the best part of 
an hour, cost me two pounds in hush money and consti- 
tuted at once the most revolting and strenuous ritual to 
which in war or peace I have ever been called upon to 
subscribe. 

Then we dined—at least I watched Judy dine, which 
was almost as bad. Afterward we walked on the quay. 
There were few enough people about and only one I knew; 
he was plainly the worse for wear and fast asleep. His 
name was Kenner and we were at school together till he 
was fired. The stars were. out and the sea was like a great 
fleece of black and silver. 

Judy slid an arm through mine. 
people think we’re eloping,”’ she said. 

“That,” said I, ‘‘is more than probable.” 

“‘Well, I don’t care,”’ said Judy. 

We walked the length of the quay. ‘It’s quite absurd,” 
said Judy, ‘‘for me to go on calling you Captain Boleyn, 
isn’t it?” 

“Tdiotic,”’ said I, “considering I’ve carried your sponge 
bag.” 

“Then I shan’t any more, Adam.” For a moment she 
stared seaward. Then she peered up at my face. “‘Why 
are you nice to me?”’ I suppose I hesitated, for she went 
on swiftly, ““I mean, I’ve messed everything up. I’ve 
made you late and tired you and crowded you out. We’ve 
come like a drunken circus instead of like—like Captain 
Boleyn.” 

“There spoke Miss Sentinel,” said I truthfully. 

The girl frowned. “I’m not always a child,” she said. 
“Sometimes I get, as Americans say, a hunch. SoI sit up 
straight, and all of a sudden I’m wise.” She withdrew her 
arm from mine. ‘Those sponges!”’ she cried. ‘‘And you 
ate nothing because you felt all sick—washing that filthy 
dog.’’ She stamped her foot. “‘Why don’t I think? Oh, 
I’m all upset at the way I behave. I might be nine and 
I’m really twenty-one.” 

“You have no age,’ I said. ‘“‘That’s the warrant you 
hold for all youdo. Isaw that the moment you came. And 
that’s—that’s why I’m nice to you, Judy.” I took her arm 
and we turned landward to the lights swaying on the water 
and the faint hiss of steam. “‘ Don’t you bother about it— 
just go straight on. Besides, Nanette was very good— 
stood like a lamb, and I wasn’t really hungry.”’ 

“She is good, isn’t she?” said Judy eagerly. 

There was only one cabin available, and that was the 
one I had reserved. I like to think that Judy slept well. I 
did not sleep. The reek of disinfectant in the car was over- 
powering. 

Besides, I am out of the way of slumbering in my 
clothes. But I was ashore at dawn and had shaved and 
bathed and changed before she was up. As I went down 
to breakfast I came upon Wiseman cleaning a small pair 
of shoes. 

The idea was to stay at Tours, but I gave that up. 
“Fresh woods and pastures new”’ call for inspection; this 
was the very first time that Judy had been in France. 

I got her out of Rouen by three o’clock, and two hours 
later I sighted the spires of Chartres. When I pointed them 
out to Judy she jumped up and down, and Nanette got up 
on the seat and mauled us both. 

“Yes,” I said, “‘that’s the place where we’re going to 
stay. And now be a good little girl and listen to me.” 

*“Go on,” said Judy. 

“‘T have decided,” I said, “‘to stay in the same hotel.” 

“As what?” 

AS you.” 


“She 


“T think the hotel 
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Miss Sentinel opened her eyes. “‘But why on earth 
not?”’ she said. 

“Convention,” I said. ‘‘It isn’t usually done.” 

“Oh, blow Convention,” said Judy, pushing Nanette 
into place and dragging her scrap of a skirt to cover her 
knees. 

“T’m going to blow Convention, but she’s got to be 
blown my way.” 

Judy laid her head on my shoulder and rubbed her cheek 
up and down. 

“T love little Adam, 
His coat is so warm, 
And if I don’t hurt him, 
He'll do me no harm.” 


I didn’t know whether to laugh or whether to ery. To 
stay in the same house was out of all order, yet how could 
I leave her alone in a strange hotel? There was Nanette, of 
course, but—oh, it was unthinkable! 

“Look here, Judy,” said I. ‘‘The general idea is for me 
to be within call, and the pet, particular special is to pre- 
vent the public from thinking that we have—er—eloped.” 

ce Why? ” 

“Because I’m funny like that. Now, then, I’m going to 
drive to the station and pick up a cab. Wiseman will take 
my place and drive you to the hotel. It will be your car, 
and he will be your chauffeur. You are a lady of conse- 
quence, traveling alone. You and Wiseman will forget 
about me—I shan’t exist any more. Meanwhile I shall 
come on, having traveled by train. I shall arrive after you 
and take a room. We may meet at dinner, but you 
mustn’t know me.” 

“From Adam,” said Judy swiftly. ‘‘But this is silly. 
Why shouldn’t we meet by accident in the hotel? That’s 
natural enough.” 

I swallowed. “ Allright,’ I said reluctantly. “I suppose 
we can run into each other in the dining room; but you 
must play up and take your cue from me. And you're not 
to go out without Wiseman.” 

“But I want to see the cathedral.” 

“T’ll meet you there tomorrow; and tonight—remem- 
ber, I shall be there if you need me. It’s not a big house, 
and you’ve only to call my name. But that’s an emer- 
gency measure. Otherwise A 

“‘T think it’s a stupid game,” said Judy. ‘I was looking 
forward to tonight. I wanted you to take me to the 
movies.” 

“‘T can’t help it,”’ said I doggedly. 

“You can’t love me,” said Judy, shaking her head. 
“And I was just beginning to think you did.” 

“T expect that’s it,” said I. 

In dudgeon Miss Sentinel lighted a cigarette. I got out 
of the car at the station, and Wiseman extracted my case. 
I explained the position briefly. 

““Remember,’’ I concluded solemnly, “‘ Miss Sentinel is 
in your charge. Pretend I’ve gone back to England and 
you’ve got to see her through. You'll take the dog out, of 
course.” 

“Very good, sir. And if there’s any trouble ——” 

“There mustn’t be any trouble.” 

“Very good, sir.” He looked about him. ‘‘I don’t see a 
cab, sir.” 

“There'll be one in a minute. Carry on.” 

As the car slid away Judy blew me a kiss. 

There was not a cab in a minute. After a quarter of an 
hour I decided to walk. The way lay uphill, and my coat 
was not made for walking; neither, for the matter of that, 
was my dressing case made to be carried. It was made to 
be wheeled or lifted by two very strong men. The thought, 
however, of Judy pricked me along. 

I asked for a room with a bathroom, hoping hard against 
hope. When they said there was one available, I could 
have thrown up my hat. Then my case was shouldered 
and I followed it up. 

Of course we were next door. 

I might have guessed that would happen, and I didn’t 
know for a moment whether to besorry or glad. Our bath- 
rooms were separated by a lath-and-plaster wall— French 
laths, French plaster—probably run up by a plumber’s 
apprentice during the Christmas recess. I could have done 
it better myself. It was certainly sightproof, but I could 
hear Nanette lapping water as soon as I entered my room. 

As the porter closed my door—‘“‘ Adam, dear,” said Judy. 

“Be quiet,” said I. ‘““Go away. Suppose it hadn’t been 
me.”’ 

“‘T heard your voice,” said Judy indignantly. ‘I heard 
you say ‘De la biére.’ Iwish I’d thought of beer. The tea’s 
rotten.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, stop!” said I. “‘The man’ll be back 
in a minute.” 

“All right. Did you get a cab?” 

Here a waiter entered to ask if I wanted some beer. 
“Did you get a cab?” repeated Judy. 

The waiter’s face was a study. I gave the order fiercely 
and then told Judy off. ‘“‘You’ve torn everything up,” I 
raged. 

“Then, if I have,’’ said Judy, ‘‘we may as well talk.” 

I replied by slamming my bathroom door. 


Jun 


The beer calmed me down. Moreover, my y 
station had reduced a bath from the order ¢ lux 
the ranks of necessary things. i 1 

Presently I opened the door like a thief in the 

“At last,” said Judy. “ My dear, you’ve got m 
bag.” ‘a 

If I had been quick, I should have sworn T’d los 
Iam not quick. I said, “Good Lord, so I haye, 

“Well, what about it?” said Judy. “The eas 
would be to push it through the wall, but I gyp 
won’t do that.” 4 

“You must do without it,” said I. 

“Don’t be indecent,” said Miss Sentinel, 
what to do.” ’ 

“What?” 

“We've each got a balcony. 
could throw it across.” - ¥ 

That seemed an idea. As I opened the 
glad to see it was dark. “‘Don’t try to ea 
‘Let it fall and then pick it up.”’ il 

Of course she tried to catch it, and of ¢ 
the street. People were passing and I h 
and exclaim. Judy began to shriek with la 

I don’t know what I said, but everyon 
and understanding. The peals of laught 
have disarmed an inquisitor. I had to la 
threw it up from the street. Then I bow 

“A votre service, madame.” 

“‘ Merci, monsieur,”’ cried Judy in a ravis 

I returned somewhat comforted. The ep 
shared with those in the street. The hotel ha 

During our baths I made Miss Sentinel pr 
consented to converse when we were upsta’ 
respective doors we should appear utter 
recognition in the dining room was definite 
and we were not to address each other publi 
ready to leave the city. The rendezvous 
cathedral. ‘ . 

I let her go down first and gave her five 
in case of accidents. Then I descended the 

Afterward it transpired that she had fol 
kerchief. Be that as it may, we met face 
lounge. I saw her coming when she was | 
And she saw me. What is much more tot 
Nanette. I might have been her long-los 

With a whimper of delight the great do 
me, bringing her mistress in her train. I: 
ously, fawned upon, pawed, flogged with < 
Judy was licked and embraced. I said, “De 
and was licked and buffeted again. Judy: 
arm and fell into tremulous mirth. And Nane 
done her bit, began to bark. Bi 

The whole hotel was laughing, and Conventior 
empty away. ; | 

We dined together, and then went to a cinem 
contentment. At least, I extracted a promis 
would not address me upstairs. I felt t 
ought to have those crumbs! 


If you're a 


It was two days later, as we were nearing An 
that I felt a familiar chill strike into my limbs. | 

My malaria is nothing serious. Sometimes a) 
by without an attack. But when the bouts a 
come swiftly and while they last I am complete 
action. _ 

Mercifully the city was only ten miles away. 
idea was to get there while I could drive. 

I did it, but my body was shaking as I whipp' 
winding hill, and as I turned into the yard I 
catch at my arm. : 

“Adam!” = 

“‘N-nothing,” I chattered. ‘Only “= 

“You're ill, Adam, my dear; you're terribly 
face 4 iy 
“N-no. Malaria, Judy. It’s n-nothing at all. 
it m-millions of times. W-Wiseman knows. | 
quinine in my d-dressing case.”’ a 

“You must have a doctor at once.” ke 

“No, no. Ask Wiseman. I’m speaking the 
t-truth. But I must get to bed. It’s n-nothing, hi 

The hotel staff thought I was dying, but I laug 
away. Then they gave me a room and I hurried 

“TL-look after Miss Sentinel, Wiseman. D-d¢ 
the place. Where is she now?” a 

“T don’t know, sir,’’ said Wiseman, unpacking 

“Well, g-go and find out.” e 

“When you’re in bed, sir,” said Wiseman stub 

I was frightfully, hideously hot. The sheets b 
and the pillows seemed to be on fire. It was onl} 
of course. I knew it of old. And of old I had fo 
terminable. My brain was aching, and my } 
racked with pain. But the heat was the worst of : 
being consumed. The room was dim, and I wont 
was night. I wanted very badly to know the t) 
last thing I could remember was being blue with ¢ 
A long, hot flush, warming my shaking limbs—? 
ning of the bad stage. That was what I remember 

(Continued on Page 54) * 
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The New DIANA Straight Eight 


Whenever an outstanding feat of performance 
is attempted such as the flight around the 
world or the building of the great dirigible 
Shenandoah—whenever a manufacturer seeks 
to design an unusually fine motor car—there, 
“wherever it must be the best,” you will find 
Delco the preferred electrical equipment. 


Building to these ideals, the Moon Motor Car 
Company has equipped the new Diana Car with 
Delco Starting, Lighting and Ignition. 


THE DAYTON ENGINEERING LABORATORIES COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Delco 


STARTING LIGHTING IGNITION 


Reproduction from a 
statue of Diana,- ancient 
RomanGoddessof Hunting 
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Y FIRST job was set- 
Mi ting poles. Doubtless 
you think there could 
scarcely be a more difficult 
starting point, but I know of 
a few other men who are now 
at or near the top with public- 
utilities corporations who be- 
gan in the same way. 

Before that I studied law 
for about a year, but that 
becomes a minor incident in 
this story. I studied law at 
the suggestion of my father, 
but soon gave it up. My 
father was a sort of Jack-of- 
all-Trades and more or less of 
a failure. He had queer no- 
tions about the world, among 
them being the conviction 
that men with whom he 
worked tried to get him fired; 
also that they generally suc- 
ceeded. All carpenters and 
artisans, he said, were af- 
flicted with professional] jeal- 
ousy; but lawyers, doctors, 
musicians, writers and people 
of that sort stood together 
like a brotherhood for mutual 
protection and advancement. 
What do you think of that for 
a weird theory? 

Impossible as it may seem, 
I was thoroughly infected 
with his ideas and eager to 
reach a safe stratum of our 
economic structure at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 
If my contribution to the 
family budget had been less 
urgently required, I should 
probably have obtained eventually a license to 
practice law, but that was not to be. I had to go 
to work. Like a great many other boys con- 
fronted with a similar situation, I didn’t know 
what I wanted todo; anything that would produce 
revenue quickly seemed to be the requirement of the mo- 
ment. My father had made so few friends that he was un- 
able to furnish me asuggestion or introduction of value. We 
lived on the outer edge of a city of about 75,000 population 
and paid fifteen dollars a month rent for our cottage. 
The business part of that city was just as strange and 
foreign to me as Chicago would have been... I had no idea 
why it existed or what sort of persons lived in the world, 
beyond a hazy notion that all people were instinctively 
unfriendly toward anyone desiring to earn a living. 

A few days after being graduated from high school I 
went downtown to look for a job. I didn’t even know 
exactly where I intended to look or whether to call myself 
a boy oraman. Our Main Street boasted about five blocks 
of plate-glass fronts and then straggled off toward the 
railroad station, growing distinctly uglier every hundred 
yards. I walked along the street wondering how one got a 
job. About two blocks from the freight depot I found a 
small store the show windows of which were cluttered 
with bulletin boards. Each announcement was captioned 
Men Wanted, so the place quite naturally caught my 
attention. I spent half an hour reading these chalked 
scrawls and trying to decide which job I would ask for. 
On going in I soon discovered that I might have saved 
time, for only one of the announcements was truthful. The 
local electric light and street railway company needed men 
to set poles; those were the only jobs available. 


A Helping Hand From the Start 


F THE man who operated this employment establish- 

ment wasn’t a crook, then most assuredly he was entitled 
to a different face. I regarded him with deep suspicion 
while he asked questions and made out the little slip of 
paper that I was to present. His opinion of me, however, 
seemed to be quite the opposite. He was friendly—to the 
best of his ability—and advised me to keep in touch with 
him. He said he thought he could get something better 
for me later. He also said that the work then in progress 
might offer a possibility for me to become a foreman, the 
company being hard pressed for men able to supervise the 
work of others. To give me a better chance, he reported 
my age as twenty years. I was large and husky; more- 
over, I had missed school quite frequently and was older 
than a high-school graduate should have been. 


Reported 
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I Warned Them Confidentially That if They Won Their Fight in the Courts They Would be Made 
Ridiculous by the Disclosures Awaiting Them 


Later in the afternoon I presented the slip of paper he 
gave me to a gray-haired man in overalls who sat at a desk 
in an enormous metal-roofed shed. This man also offered 
advice. He said the work was very hard, but that if I 
could stand it long enough to get the hang of it there were 
better jobs a little farther up the ladder. I appeared to be 
a steady, serious-minded boy, was his comment, and if I 
proved to be what he was looking for he would advance 
me. I was assigned to a certain group, given the name of 
my foreman and told where to report the following 
morning. The gray-haired man’s remarks made very 
little impression upon me. I took it for granted that this 
was the usual device for encouraging laborers to work 
hard for low wages. For such conversation I carried a 
grain of rock salt as large as my fist. Nevertheless, I 
walked out of the big shed with a pleasant impression of a 
kindly man saying, ‘‘I’ll keep an eye on you, kid.” 

The following morning I reported to one of the funniest 
little creatures you would care to behold. He was about 
five feet tall and very slender. His face, neck and hands 
were sunburned to a brilliant red; in fact, it seemed to me 
that great heat ought to radiate from anything of that 
color. His eyes were a pale blue-gray and his clothes so 
faded and nondescript that I got scarcely any impression 
of them, except for the fact that the trousers fairly 
ballooned at the knees. He spoke with an Irish accent, 
rather difficult to understand at first; and at intervals of a 
few minutes he would light a ridiculous little pipe, always 
with less than half a match. He must have carried scores 
of these dirt-blackened little fragments in various pockets, 
but they were invariably effective regardless of wind, rain 
or any other adverse condition. 

He looked at me very earnestly and directly when I 
presented my paper, but his eyes were so pale I couldn’t 
determine whether he was friendly or not. Later, when I 
knew him better, I noticed that his eyes were always 
twinkling happily even when he was swearing; or I might 
say, especially when he was swearing. No one objected 
to his profanity. It merely expressed cordiality and 
enthusiasm. Throughout my first day he assigned me to 
positions where the strain was lightest. I couldn’t fail to 
notice this and appreciate it, but I was afraid the others 
would be resentful. On the second day the work was 
harder, but other members of the crew would shoulder in 
from time to time so that I could get a breathing spell. 
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Good Will Instead of Damage Sui 


HAT little operation I learned later was the 
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It is an American trait to prefer to travel first class. 4 
Then, too, most men have always known the truth of the old : 
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adage that the best is really the least expensive in the long run. 


It has merely required time for them to learn that it applies | 
particularly in the buying of motor cars. t| 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
hour and he wrote a letter to the company thanking the 
general manager for our courtesy. 

A few days later I was again summoned to headquarters. 
I took it for granted that something had gone wrong with 
my work, because most of the foremen experienced con- 
siderable trouble. On the way to the big shed I decided to 
resign. I didn’t fancy myself as foreman of a gang of pole 
setters; I wanted to follow my father’s suggestion and 
study law. Owing to the heat and long hours, I was too 
tired in the evenings to read very much and my progress 
was discouraging. On reporting to the gray-haired man— 
I never was told his name—I found a clerk from the 
general offices waiting for me. He conducted me to the 
superintendent of overhead construction. This looked very 
gloomy. However, it turned out otherwise. The superin- 
tendent asked for a detailed statement about the manner 
in which I had been dealing with property owners and then 
offered me a monthly salary with the title of assistant to 
himself. All such work still seemed to me without promise 
for the future, but I liked the idea of being on a monthly 
salary, with a title, so I accepted. I thought I might as 
well remain a few months longer, especially as the in- 
creased pay would enable me to save more money. I may 
as well tell you at this point as any other that during the 
years I spent with that company I was usually just about 
to resign. 

In my new capacity I went ahead of the construction 
gangs and manufactured good will for them. Also, from 
time to time I inspected the work they were doing. The 
daily repetition of stupid interviews tired me, however, 
and I spent many evenings trying to think of something 
else to do; but my acquaintance with people and knowl- 
edge of the world were so limited that these meditations 
resulted in nothing. I knew I wanted to quit; that was as 
far as I could get. 

My chief was a very pleasant man to work with and 
had a broad understanding of the business. One morning, 
just as I was leaving the office, a fearful hailstorm broke, so 
we spent several hours together. He did most of the 
talking; I was an eager listener. Before I tell you what 
he said I want to make one general comment. I believe 
that a great many young men have their eyes opened and 
their imaginations stirred suddenly and unexpectedly by 
some such chance conversation with a man whom they 
respect. The superintendent was about thirty-five years of 
age, a vigorous man, obviously destined for the big success 
which he later achieved. However, he was a scientist 
with an inventive turn of mind and cared very little for 
the administrative work he was then doing. He never had 
the good fortune to produce anything very notable as an 
inventor, because his aims were higher than the time and 
money at his disposal; but he later did great work by 
welcoming electrical inventions and directing the attention 
of other inventors to needed improvements. 

That morning, during the storm, our office was so dark 
he had to switch on the electric light. It made the office 
seem pleasant and homelike. He lighted his pipe and 
began to talk. 


A Profitable Stormy Morning 


ys E ARE off on the wrong foot in this business,’’ he 

said. ‘‘We have got to develop a better understand- 
ing of what it is all about.”’ I pricked up my ears wondering 
if a lecture on economics, such as my father often delivered, 
might be forthcoming. ‘‘These public utilities are not 
private businesses,’”’ he continued. ‘“‘What we are doing 
is introducing intelligent socialism—not the sort where you 
divide up property, but the sort which socializes industry. 
Public utilities are corporations which are creatures of the 
law; next, they have got to be monopolies. The only way 
they can be monopolies is by public consent in the form of 
a contract with the public. That means that there will be 
three parties in every contract we make. We will be one 
party, then there will be a party of the second part, and 
always there will be a third party, which will be the public. 
We have got to have a wider distribution of our securities 
among the people we serve and we must be regarded as 
local industries. If we ever get sense enough to do these 
things, we can change our rates either up or down without 
a battle. Good will is what we need. It will be the very 
life of these businesses.” 

I listened to him with alarm, wondering what his fate 
would be if such indiscreet remarks should be overheard. 
Our company was owned entirely by outside capital. The 
general manager was an engineer who knew nothing about 
public relations and cared less. His principal adviser was 
a lawyer who represented the owners of our securities, 
and took the position that our business had the same 
rights to privacy as any individual. We were not a 
monopoly, because there was another street-car company 
in the same city. 

The superintendent told me that he thought I had the 
right idea on the subject of public relations and that if I 
would work always along those lines there was a big 
success waiting for me. I could see much sound sense 
behind his comments, but I had not the faintest hope that 


they would ever be accepted by the men higher up. After 
hearing him talk, I worked more intelligently than ever 
before; but I still held to my resolution to quit whenever 
a favorable opportunity presented. 

Not long after that profitable stormy morning the 
superintendent asked me to work with him for a week. He 
showed me how wires were strung. Knowing so much 
about the business, this seemed to him child’s play; and 
because he regarded it as very simple, he made it so to his 
pupil. At the end of the week he informed me that he was 
going to resign and accept a better position. He advised 
me to obtain an assistant with more experience in handling 
the overhead work, and, thus fortified, to accept the 
position of superintendent as soon as he left. I told him I 
would if such an offer came. He laughed. I think I was 
appointed on his recommendation. He urged me to 
devote the greater part of my attention to studying public 
relations. 

‘Hire the technical experts,” he said, ‘‘ because eventu- 
ally those men will be over in a department by themselves. 
You’ve got the ideas on which this business is founded.” 


Manufacturing Public Favor 


T SOUNDED very strange and doubtful to me, but the 

offer came as he had predicted and I accepted. His 
ideas were sound enough, but too revolutionary for my gen- 
eration, I thought. The advice of wisdom, in my opinion, 
was to salt away as much of my wages as I possibly could 
and look about me for more promising employment. 

About this time my father and mother both died, leaving 
me the responsibility of a younger brother and sister, whom 
I sent to boarding school. I began to worry about their 
future; that is to say, I realized that if anything should 
happen to me they would be alone in the world. Under the 
spur of this emotion I took out a large insurance policy and 
then began joining fraternal organizations. I joined four 
of them. At their meetings I came into contact with nearly 
all our local politicians—the latter fact is the only one 
which has a bearing on my story. I became friendly with 
the politicians and learned that all of them viewed our 
company as a sinister organization. Such a situation was 
bound to lead to trouble, and presently we were tied up in 
a strike, and at the same time we were having a battle 
with the board of county commissioners over the com- 
pany’s assessed valuation. Feeling was so bitter against 
the management that crowds of boys on the way to school 
would throw rocks at the street cars. Eventually the strike 
was settled, but the fight with the board of county com- 
missioners was carried into the courts. 

Just as a matter of curiosity, I looked at certain of the 
records which were the subject of dispute and discovered 
to my astonishment that if our books were opened to the 
authorities our taxes would have to come down about 
$1000. Not a large sum, but an interesting situation. Fur- 
ther inquiry developed the fact that our general manager 
and general counsel were fighting for a principle and not 
for lower taxes. They wanted to keep the books closed and 
maintain the right of the company to privacy. The sig- 
nificance of all this might have escaped me but for the 
brief remarks of my friend and former chief, the superin- 
tendent of construction. Affairs of one utility corporation 
at least were marching toward a crisis more quickly than 
I could possibly have foreseen. 

During the ensuing week I found opportunity to talk 
with two of the county commissioners and a political boss 
of the faction to which they adhered. I warned them con- 
fidentially that if they won their fight in the courts they 
would be made ridiculous by the disclosures awaiting them. 
Our company was probably not paying more taxes than it 
should have paid, but most assuredly it was paying out of 
proportion to individuals. This was a time when our steam 
railroads were also battling against regulation and encoun- 
tering more and more of it as a result of their resistance. 
As a matter of fact—or so it seemed to me at the time—the 
object was often not so much to regulate the railroads as 
to get even with them for past offenses. Certainly I think 
they brought their troubles on themselves just as our 
company was then doing. 

My politician lodge brothers were very much interested 
in what I told them and thoroughly alarmed about the pos- 
sibility of being made ridiculous if they won their suit. I 
could see that they trusted me and believed my statement. 
They were not very bright men, but they were not dis- 
honest—at least I don’t think they were. The general ill 
feeling against our company was so great they could 
scarcely have failed to reflect it. We frequently had to sue 
people to collect electric-light bills because they alleged 
that the meters were not accurate. No one liked us, it 
seemed. 

After talking to the politicians I went to the general 
manager of the company and told him I believed I could 
get rid of the litigation and calm the whole situation by 
spending a few days talking to the public officials inter- 
ested and presenting our point of view. He was delighted 
with this suggestion. Later I learned why. Arrangements 
had been made in New York for our company to take over 
the properties of the rival street-car company, but the 
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Making Friends Through 


HE next thing I did was to organize o 
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now it’s just hair. It used to be a subject for 

poets, but now it’s a subject for editorial writ- 
ers. It used to be limned in illuminated letters on rare 
parchment, now it’s limned on news-print paper in smudgy 
black ink. Feminine tresses, once a romantic preoccupa- 
tion, today are a fundamental part of the daily news. 
There hasn’t been a newspaper printed for the past two 
years, anyway, that hasn’t carried some sort of little story, 
usually with aslightly humorous angle, about women’s hair. 

Bobbed hair is on the increase. Bobbed hair is on the 
wane. No woman can be chic without bobbed hair. No 
woman can be feminine with it. Bobbing will accelerate 
the growth of the hair. Bobbing will result in the ultimate 
baldness of the female of the species. 

Husband divorces wife because she bobbed her hair. 
Husband bobs wife’s hair to make sure it will look the way 
he wants it. Group of husbands band together and refuse 
to shave until wives let hair grow. Group of husbands 
band together and urge wives to cut off their hair. Hospi- 
tal expels bobbed-haired nurses. Hospital encourages 
bobbed-haired nurses. Department store decides that 
bobbed hair increases efficiency. Department store de- 
mands that all bobbed employes let hair grow. And so the 
headlines, ad infinitum. 

You buys your paper and you takes your choice. 

There is, actually, a lot more to this thing than meets the 
eye. The opinion of experts is divided as to whether bobbed 
hair is merely a symptom of a certain condition or the 
raison d’étre of that condition. Some authorities say that 
bobbed hair is merely a tangible symbol of woman’s re- 
cently acquired independence. Others declare that bobbed 
hair now is simply the recurrence of a vogue; there has 
been short hair before and there will be short hair again, 
they say. But most of them feel that when Irene Castle, 
who originated bobbed hair in this generation, cut off her 
hair for greater convenience in dancing, she did more than 
establish a precedent or start a fashion. She set, all un- 
wittingly, the wheels of a new industry in motion; or at 
least she set them to whirling much faster. The beauty 
industry. 

At any rate, the following facts are eloquent: Five years 
ago there were 5000 hairdressing shops in the United 
States. At the close of the year 1924 there were 21,000 
established shops and several thousand more transients. 
New shops are opening every day, and they all seem to 
prosper. In Chicago there are some 2000 first-class estab- 
lishments, and New York has approximately the same 
number. On Forty-seventh Street, between Fifth Avenue 
and Broadway, there are a baker’s dozen of beauty parlors, 
all flourishing. For the purposes of this story I looked 
into all of them, asking for immediate service. In only five 
were they able to take care of me at the time; the other 
places told me I should have to make an appointment. 


[: USED to be a woman’s crowning glory, but 


Barbers That Turn Bobbers 


HESE figures do not attempt to include the constantly 

increasing number of barber shops that now do bobbing. 
These defy tabulation, but I know there are scores of them. 
Practically all the big barber shops have added women’s 
departments and do a flourishing business in this quarter, 
much to the chagrin of the masculine patrons, who 
grumble and say they can’t even get shaved any more 
because the women are always monopolizing the barber 
chairs. Here and there you will find a barber antifeminist 
enough to hold out against the onrushing tide. One barber 
has even gone so far as to have hanging in a conspicuous 
place outside his shop a large sign bearing the legend: 


NO LADIES’ HAIR BOBBED IN THIS SHOP 


But on the whole the barber shops are doing a rushing 
business in bobbing. 

There are among the hairdressers certain firms which 
now devote themselves exclusively to bobbing. Having 
built up a reputation as an expert shingler, or having per- 
haps originated some particularly attractive type of bob, 
several hairdressers—almost invariably masculine—have 
found themselves so swamped with appointments for bob- 
bing that they have abandoned all other branches of their 
art. I know of at least three such shops in or near Fifth 
Avenue that became so famous in this particular direction 
that last year, when the bobbing craze was at its peak, 
twenty-five or thirty operators were kept frantically busy 
from nine in the morning until seven at night wielding the 
shears and clippers. Women fought for appointments and 
cheerfully paid as high as five dollars to get their hair cut 
by these master bobbers. 

It is estimated that the year 1924 saw an increase of 35 
per cent in the number of people employed in hairdressing 
and allied occupations, and a like increase in the volume 
of business. 
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It is hardly necessary to mention that no business can 
assume the proportions of a sizable industry until it affects 
the masses, and that is certainly true of the business of 


making women beautiful. Before the vogue of bobbed 
hair the beauty parlor was in the luxury class. Only two 
groups of women attended them with any degree of regu- 
larity—women of the stage and women of wealth. For the 
rest of the feminine world a visit to the hairdressing parlor 
was an affair of great moment. If you were going to a 
wedding or a banquet or some important occasion like that, 
you went in the afternoon and got your hair waved and 
perhaps dressed. 

Then for the rest of the week you slept in a boudoir 
cap to preserve the effect. As for going to a hairdresser to 
get your hair washed, that was the height of extravagance 
and practically unheard of. That was not much more 
than five years ago. 

Today the bulk of the business done by hairdressers is 
for workingwomen. And that other large class, so elo- 
quently described on census questionnaires, income-tax 
blanks and other official documents as housewife, is turn- 
ing more and more to the beauty parlor for aid in the 
hazardous game of husband-holding. 


The Lure of the Beauty Parlor 


T IS not the beauty parlor alone that has undergone this 

great change, but all the allied trades that ripple out 
fromit. The manufacture of beauty-parlor equipment, for 
example, has grown tremendously. Theartificial hair goods 
trade, for years in a state of comparative coma, has been 
revived, and the business of hair dyeing is being reorganized. 
And ask any wholesale hat manufacturer about the effect 
of bobbed hair on the millinery trade. Or ask any long- 
haired woman—if you know one—what she has to go 
through to get a hat big enough to fit her head. Only a 
week or two ago I went into a hat shop to try on a hat that 
had caught my fancy in the window. It was a hat for 
bobbed hair, and somehow I have managed to resist the 
urge to cut mine off. After half an hour of unavailing 
struggle with the bonnet, I gave up in despair. 

“‘T guess it’s no use,”’ I said to the saleswoman. “TI sim- 
ply can’t get it on my head.” 

“Well,” she replied in a tone so earnest that I could not 
doubt the seriousness of her intention, “‘why don’t you go 
out and have your hair bobbed? I’ll put the hat away for 
you for a couple of hours.” 

So, whatever you may think about bobbed hair from an 
esthetic point of view, you cannot deny that it is an im- 
portant factor in present-day economics. 

There is nothing local about the hairdressing industry, 
nor is it one of those things that have application in big 
cities alone. It is national in its scope and penetrates the 
smallest and most isolated hamlets. The desire for beauty 
knows no geography. Of the 21,000 beauty parlors scat- 
tered over the country, it is figured that there is an average 
of five employes to every shop. 

The average receipts for all the beauty shops in the 
United States are estimated at about $250 a week. This 
includes everything from the most gorgeous Fifth Avenue 
salon, with a huge working force, to the village shop whose 
proprietor is the entire staff, and is divided about equally 
between services rendered and merchandise sold. On an 
investment of anywhere from $1500 to $5000 the hair- 
dressing parlor of a town with a population of from 10,000 
to 25,000 can yield from $5000 to $12,000 profit annually. 

Of the shops in big cities, representing investments that 
vary widely between $10,000 and $50,000, it is possible to 
do a gross business of from $25,000 to $250,000, and there 
is at least one famous hairdressing establishment of huge 
proportions that has been doing, for the past few years, an 
annual business close to $500,000. 

Though a certain proportion of the work done in beauty 
parlors is other than hair work—manicures, facial mas- 
sages, and the like—the main bulk deals directly with the 
hair—shampooing, scalp treatment, curling, marceling, 
bobbing, permanent waving. And a good deal of the other 
work is a result of the interest in hair culture. There is 
something insidious about sinking into the immaculate 
and relaxing comfort of a beauty-parlor chair, with a 
dexterous, white-clad operator hovering over you, minis- 
tering to you. And although very few operators urge.you 
to have anything done except what you have specifically 
asked for, you find yourself reveling in the luxury of a little 
extra grooming. 

It has always been a tradition that barbers,’ once they 
had their man where he couldn’t get away, exerted a sort 
of hypnotic influence over him and sold him all sorts of 
extra service much against his will. With beauty-shop 


operators this is far from being the e¢; 
shops the operators are usually booke 
vance, and often they have to refus 
extra service asked for by the patron beca 
appointment is outside in the waiting room chan, 
the bit. 

Although the hairdressing business is a highly pr 
one the year round, it has certain seasonal aspec| 
four months of April, May, June and July are 
the banner months, particularly in the field of per, 
waving. Approaching summer means approachin\ 
tions, expeditions to the mountains, the seaside, , 
and many women who throughout the year make be 
pilgrimages to the beauty parlor for a curl or a\, 
endure the tedium and the expense of a permane) 
so that they may sally forth on a holiday without). 
of straggling locks or the necessity of trusting the, 
to strange operators. 

It is agreed by all beauty-shop owners that the ]j 
woman—and by that is meant every class of {| 
worker, from the high-salaried executive to th] 
typist—is the backbone of the industry. In the firs) 
business women today patronize the beauty parlojj 
greater numbers than women of any other cla 
secondly, this group spends more money on itself ¢; 
other group. ; 

A recent investigation conducted by an orgail 
about to embark on an advertising campaign ir) 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, for the launch’ 
hair-goods product, revealed the following facts; | 

First of all, there is more money spent in b 
by workingwomen than by all other classes o 
together. F 

Secondly, the woman with an earning 
a year spends the same amount in hairdressin 
married woman whose husband has an inco} 
It’s her own money, so she can do with it ; 
And since there are many more women € 
year than there are men earning $10,000. 
why the business woman is regarded as thet 
factor in the industry. = 

Among other things it was found that wit 
of the business women themselves, even t 
earn less than $2000 a year are regular be: 
trons. The large majority of these young 
have bobbed hair, and it is bobbed-haired y 
quire the services of the hairdresser far mo 
far more regularly than their long-haired si: 
ments to the contrary notwithstanding. 


The Long and the Short o} 


HERE is nothing that looks quite so | 

ragged as bobbed hair that is not groom 
minute. It must be trimmed constantly 
in the majority of cases, for the number of § 
well in the severely straight bobbed hair i 
Altogether short hair is harder to keep look 
long hair, and two proofs of that statemen 
haired girls go to the hairdresser oftener 
ones, and that it costs more to have a waye 
hair than it does into long hair. 

Another thing, the business woman is 
work for. She appreciates the value of tim 
appointments punctually. She knows whats 
she is reasonable. Her attitude toward the 
shop is that of one human being to others, not 1} 
duchess to a servant, an attitude displayed t 
wealthy patrons. | 

If I had not witnessed the following incident, I sh. 
have believed it possible; but I saw it and I hear'! 
must have happened. One afternoon a few mor) 
while waiting for my operator to finish another }\ 
sitting in the reception room of my hairdresser’s, t! 
through some magazines, when a plump, overdre 
jeweled woman, middle-aged, but with a dete! 
youthful air, swept vialently into the shop. Unde! 
was a little Pomeranian of a light reddish color. 

“T want to speak to the proprietor,” she s4. 
secretary told her politely that he was finishing ! 
one of the Metropolitan Opera stars. . | 

“He’s frightfully busy,” the girl said. “Can | 
thing for you?” - ; 

‘Tell him that Mrs. Blank wishes to see him, 
in a commanding voice. ‘I’m sure he won't be 
for me.’’ Her message was delivered, and after 2. 
utes the proprietor came out. Without waiting fy 
speak, the woman, holding out her ugly little dog, 
peremptory tone, “‘I want you to give my Pom 
shampoo. I’m going to exhibit her in the dog § 
week and she’s dreadfully faded.” 7 

(Continued on Page 52) 1 s 
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wice as many Champions 
all other makes Combined 


Throughout the whole world, Champion is 
outselling because it is the better spark plug. 


Europe alone buys two million dollars’ worth 
of Champion Spark Plugs per year— 
more than half of all the spark plugs that 
Europe uses. 


In three vital points, Champion is better—in. 
its own unbreakable double-ribbed silliman- 
ite core, with the non-fouling semi-petticoat 
tip; in its own special electrodes; in its own 
two-piece, gas-tight construction which per- 
mits thorough cleaning. 


Get dependable Champions in your engine 
now and begin to know what motor car 
satisfaction really is. Then maintain better 
engine performance and economy of 
operation by putting in a new set of 
Champions at least once a year. 


Champion Two-Piece Construction 


The two-piece construction of Champion Spark Plugs is a more costly design. 
But it is so much better that all Champions are made in this way. It insures 
absolute compression-tightness and makes possible thorough cleaning. 


More than 95,000 dealers sell Champions. You will know the genu- 
ine by the double-ribbed core. Champion X for Fords is 60 cents. Blue 
Box for all other cars, 75 cents. (Canadian prices 80 and 90 cents.) 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Ltd. Windsor, Ontario 


M PION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

The proprietor smiled ruefully and said 
he was very sorry that he could not oblige. 
He was a hairdresser, not a veterinarian. 
But, of course, madame did not really mean 
it. She was just having her little joke. 

Madame did mean it, though. For 
twenty minutes she stormed about that re- 
ception room, demanding a henna shampoo 
for her dog. She was outraged at the idea 
of being refused such a simple little re- 
quest. 
clean as any of the patrons, she declared in 
no uncertain terms, and if it was not given a 
henna shampoo at once she would remove 
her patronage to another shop. Whereupon 
the proprietor reluctantly but imperturb- 
ably acknowledged that he would have to 
bear up under the loss. I’ve been curious 
to learn whether the dog ever got its henna 
shampoo. 

There is another hairdressing shop in the 
Avenue that had an equally amazing ex- 
perience. The wife of a well-known movie 
comedian patronizes this shop, and one day 
she approached the proprietor and blush- 
ingly asked him whether he could give per- 
manent waves to two huge collies who were 
going to be in her husband’s next picture. 


The Beauty-Parlor Nursery 


“‘T know it’s awfully nervy of me to ask 
you,” she said, giggling, “but I promised 
my husband I would. I really don’t expect 
you to do it.” 

He didn’t, of course; but eventually 
some intrepid soul installed a permanent- 
waving apparatus in the studio and the two 
collies appeared in the next picture with 
beautiful curly locks. 

The business woman, it is found, is more 
likely to give her patronage to a shop near 
her office than to one near where she lives. 
The little neighborhood hairdressing parlor 
therefore depends to a large extent upon 
Mrs. Legion, and lately some of the shops 
in modest residential districts have been 
trying out various experiments to get the 
patronage of the young married women who 
live in the neighborhood, particularly the 
young mothers. An investigation, con- 
ducted perforce rather haphazardly, con- 
vineed one enterprising hairdresser that 
many of these young matrons still had the 
urge to be well groomed, and were pre- 
vented from patronizing the shop not so 
much because they couldn’t afford it as 
because they had nobody with whom to 
leave the baby for an hour or two. Observ- 
ing that a neighborhood department store 
had very successfully established a baby- 
checking department for the benefit of 
those mothers who wished to shop in the 
store, she decided to try the same thing on 
a smaller scale. So she engaged a little 
high-school girl to come around every 
afternoon when school was,out, and then 
announced by mail and placard that babies 
would be taken care of every afternoon 
after 3:30 while their mothers were being 
treated. The idea took root. Gradually 
the weekly receipts of the business in- 
creased, and after about a year the shop 
was well established on the baby-minding 
basis, with a trained baby nurse in attend- 
ance and a special room for the infants to 
play in. 

Both the coloring of hair and the pur- 
chasing of artificial hair have been strongly 
affected in the past few years. The former 
has been reorganized, and to the latter 
bobbed hair has acted as little short of a 
pulmotor. 

The tendency of the modern world to- 
ward the preservation of youth is a favor- 
ite topic for writers and preachers, and 
perhaps nothing could contribute more elo- 
quently toward the truth of this tendency 
than the testimony concerning hair col- 
oring. 

I have been shown statistics proving that 
$7,500,000 was spent in the United States 
in 1924 for hair coloring—it wasn’t all 
spent by women; about a third of it was 
used by men. There is one shop in New 
York which does nothing but color hair. 
The head operator of this shop, a woman 


Her dog was just as sweet and > 
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who has been a hairdresser for about 
twenty years, told me that an average of 
thirty women a day come in to have their 
hair tinted. 

“They come as young as seventeen and 
as old as seventy,” she said; “‘but I think 
at least 60 per cent of them are between 
the ages of thirty-five and fifty, and these 
are divided about equally between business 
women who simply don’t dare get gray and 
wives who don’t want their husbands to 
realize that they are getting on in years.” 

It is mostly women who are gray or fear 
approaching grayness who resort to hair 
coloring, this operator told me. The woman 
who dyes her hair just for the sake of va- 
riety is far less prevalent today than she 
was ten years ago. The bleached blonde, 
for instance, is practically extinct, and even 
the obviously hennaed beauty is seen less 
frequently than she used to be. 

“We still have occasional women who 
are just frivolous and silly about it,” this 
expert told me. ‘‘There’s one woman who 
comes in here regularly to get touched up, 
who has been married three times and has 
changed the color of her hair with each hus- 
band. But mainly it’s women who are out 
in the world trying to make a living. They 
have to look young. It’s part of their stock 
in trade. And sometimes mothers come in 
to get their gray hair tinted so they can 
keep up with their children. Not long ago 
a lady came in here with the most beautiful 
white hair I have ever seen. Her face was 
young and I thought it was a pity to touch 
that lovely hair, and told her so. She said 
she hated to do it, but that her little girl 
was just getting out of school and cried be- 
cause the other girls said her mother looked 
old.” 

As for artificial hair, it used to be one of 
those open-secret things. Twenty years ago 
practically every woman wore it, but not 
one would admit it. Back in the first 
decade of the century, when no woman 
was regarded as modish who did not wear a 
monstrous pompadour with at least a dozen 
little puffs nestling coyly behind it, arti- 
ficial hair was at the height of its career. 
Then along about 1912 the simple coiffure 
came into style. Puffs and switches and 
those horrendous things called rats were 
thrown away; women appeared with sleek, 
casually knotted hair, and manufacturers 
of hair goods changed their line. 


From Seventeen to Seventy 


Though it may be true, as many people 
believe, that the peak of the bobbed-hair 
craze has been passed, it is also true that 
there are a great many women who will 
never let their hair grow again; some 
because they don’t want to and others be- 
cause they somehow cannot get past that 
trying period when it is neither long nor 
short, and who, with the firmest of inten- 
tions to let it grow, always snip it off again 
when it gets down to about the shoulders. 

There is among these women a definitely 
felt want that has begun to manifest itself, 
which may best be conveyed by my idea of 
the best reason ever given by a woman for 
not bobbing her hair. 

“T didn’t cut my hair off,” she said in- 
genuously, ‘‘because if your hair is short 
you can’t take it down, and I like to take 
mine down.” 

Women like to take their hair down. 
There is probably not a woman in the 
world who has not at some time sat en- 
thralled before her mirror, experimenting 
with her hair, trying new ways to fix it, 
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seeing how it looks ‘‘the way Madge Ken- 
nedy wears it, you know,” or in one of those 
Elsie Ferguson swirls. One of the reasons 
many women bobbed their hair in the first 
place was curiosity. It was another experi- 
ment. But after the novelty wears off 
there isn’t much you can do with bobbed 
hair. You can either wear it straight or 
wavy, or you can wear it short or shorter. 
But there are definite limits to the possibili- 
ties. And, that’s where the new kind of 
artificial hair comes in—the kind that serves 
to conceal bobbed tresses. 

The tendency seems to be to keep the 
hair short for daytime and to wear the arti- 
ficial hair in the evening. Obviously, under 
these circumstances there can be no at- 
tempt made to conceal the fact that all the 
hair is not grown on the head. On the con- 
trary, it is becoming rather the fashion to 
compare notes on how to arrange the new 
devices. Girls get together in little groups 
and exhibit their new hair just as they 
would exhibit a new wardrobe. 

For the woman of means the hair-goods 
manufacturers are producing wigs and 
transformations. I know a young actress 
who, wishing to keep her own hair short, 
nevertheless enjoys wearing long hair from 
time to time, and she has a collection of 
transformations of various colors which she 
dons as the mood strikes her. However, 
these transformations require expert han- 
dling and are pretty expensive, beyond the 
reach of the average woman. 


Why Some Prefer Stenography 


Another exceedingly interesting result of 
the bobbed-hair vogue is the vocational 
situation that has arisen out of it. With 
new beauty shops and hairdressing parlors 
springing up every day, and business in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds in those al- 
ready established, here is one occupation 
for women in which the demand is consid- 
erably greater than the supply. The funda- 
mental equipment is not very exacting—a 
certain manual dexterity and a quality of 
coordination being the main requirements; 
the preliminary training is neither long nor 
very expensive, and the financial return is 
high. It is a little difficult to estimate the 
earnings of a beauty-parlor operator, as 
they vary so according to the skill of the 
individual, the type and location of the 
shop and the system of payment. Most 
shops give a minimum salary of about 
twenty or twenty-five dollars. Added to 
this is a small percentage of all sales made. 
And then there are the tips, which range 
from ten to as high as forty dollars a week 
in the case of some of the very exclusive 
shops. 

While going around to the different shops 
and the schools of beauty culture I was im- 
pressed by the fact that most of the opera- 
tors and students seemed to be past their 
first youth. And upon inquiry I learned 
that about 75 per cent of the women who 
are preparing to enter the business have 
come from other occupations, especially 
office work and nursing. And many of 
them are married women who either want 
to help their husbands or who feel the first 
forebodings of matrimonial trouble and are 
in this wise casting an anchor to windward. 
But nobody seemed able to tell me why it 
is that more girls on the threshold of their 
working lives are not drawn toward this 
occupation. 

Talking with one girl of seventeen, I 
brought several things to light that may 
have some bearing on the subject. This 
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youngster, a moderately intellj 
men, with no particular talent or a 
is taking a course in stenography, 
her why she didn’t take a cours pil 
culture instead. 

“Tt’s really interesting,” gy 
there’s more money in it.” 

“Well, maybe,” she rep 
don’t like the idea of being rits 
of women. I know how they ac 
think just because they give a gir 
entitles them to act like Queen M¢ 
for me! And besides’’—this with / 
dreamy reflectiveness—“I prohah 
work so long. And you meet mo 
esting people in business.” A lit) 
ding on my part soon brought f 
fact that “more interesting People 
men. 

That seemed to shed a litt] 
This girl, representing a la 
really interested in working 
she really wants is to get man 
circumstances are such that sl 
her living until a husband | : 
Why not kill two birds with or 
may have worked this out de 
it may simply be the operatic 
conscious mind. But the point 
works in an office her chane 
potential husbands are far gi 
she works in a beauty shop, 1 
cides to work in an office. , 
fact that so many prototype 
after several years of routin 
during which the husband has 
pear, turn toward the beat 
seems to bear out the theory. 

Quite a number of middle 
are enrolled in the beauty 
with the intention of openi 
shops after they have complet 
and gained a little experience 
to the big cities from dozens 
towns, stay six months and 
home and invest in a shop 
through one of the schools 
charming woman of about fifty, 
me that she had come from a tow 
where there was only one hairdres 
and that not a very good one. § 
widow, with a small incom 
children were married. 

“T got tired of doing nothing?” 

“and even church activities and 
clubs weren’t enough to keep me | 
decided I’d come to New York 
this course. You’re never too old 
I’ve got a little shop all picked 
when I’m through here and hav 
for a while in a big shop, I’ll go! 
open my place. Some of the }) 
think I’m a little crazy, but I'll h 
patronizing me yet.” €: 
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Bread and Butter for Butif 


It isn’t only middle-aged matt! 
small towns who grow ambitiou, 
times they are society women 
bored with their butterfly activiti 
come suddenly face to face with 
for earning money. A few ye Ts a 
ever a society lady went int 0 
chose a chic little gown shop or 
salon as the scene of her labors. } 
she may open a beauty parlor. | 

There is an old adage to the eff! 
cobbler’s child always wants for si 
though this is paralleled in som! 
cases—most dressmakers look pret! 
themselves—it doesn’t seem to }) 
the case of beauty culture. The @ 
even in the busiest shops, seem to! 
to shampoo one another and best or 
permanent waves. And in the sc* 
even better, because the student 
on one another constantly. Né 
where have I seen such beautifully! 
women as in two big schools I we en 
a little while ago. I was rather 3! | 
discover that in one of the sch? 
against the rules to wear bob 
Pupils with short hair are ae ne 
only with the understanding that! 
begin to let their hair grow oe 
the meantime wear some sort ¢ of ( 
device. 
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| Colleen Moore blooms out 
" with new fragrance as “The 
| Desert Flower.’ At right — 
Miss Mooreand Lloyd Hughes 


Barbara LaMarr, whose 
exotic features symbol- 
ize postwar youth in 


“The White Monkey” 


Barbara LaMarr in “The White Monkey” 
Bee OLHER gorgeous riot of emotions! Another 


story of flaming youth! Another picture from a 
world-famous novelist and playwright—John Gals- 
worthy. 

“The White Monkey” finds its theme in an inter- 
nationally famous painting symbolizing postwar youth. 
How that painting plays its part in the lives of the 
principal characters furnishes a drama of love and con- 
flict well worth following. 

Barbara LaMarr has the colorful role of Fleur 
Forsyte. The picture is a Sawyer-Lubin production, 
personally supervised by Arthur Sawyer, and has the 
distinction of having as its director Phil Rosen, the 
man who directed ‘Abraham Lincoln.” 
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Colleen Moore in “The Desert Flower” 


WO weeks ago we promised more details on Miss Moore’s new picture. Never 
has she had a more appealing role than of that courageous scamp, Maggie 
Fortune, in this adaptation of Don Mullaly’s stage success. 

Picture the possibilities for romance when a girl cooped up in a box-car home on a 
' Western prairie falls in love with a millionaire hobo and then suddenly has to go out 
¥ into the world to make her own living. There’s dramatic action when Maggie hits 
Bull Frog town and the dance hall. And genuine heart throb for you as she battles 
for her existence and her lover’s moral regeneration. Lloyd Hughes makes a hobo 

character well worth saving. 
You'll enjoy this picture as much as anything Miss Moore has done. It’s directed 
by Irving Cummings and supervised by June Mathis. 


Left to right: Dorothy 
Brock, Conway Tearle, 
Claire Windsor and 
Percy Marmont in 
“Just a Woman” 


“Just a Woman” 


HERE’S a great story for you in this adaptation from Eugene Walter’s play 

—and a vivid drama of Life. First it was love in a cottage for the happy 
pair, played by Conway Tearle and Claire Windsor. Then their friendly 
boarder made a startling discovery—a new secret of steel! Dazzling success for 
the three partners—opulence, a luring world of dreams indulged. You will see 
how innocently a husband may at first just be kind to a sorceress—your heart 
will go out to the wife in her playing of a woman’s greatest trump card to save 
her happiness. Percy Marmont and an all-star cast support, and Irving Cum- 
mings is the director. 


“The Talker” 


a is bad to preach a good doc- 
trine and not practice it; but to 
advocate a dangerous doctrine which 
one has too much good sense to 
practice, is criminal.” 


S IN the garden of Eden, some- 

times there’s forbidden fruit on 

the radical fringe of woman’s new 

freedom—and talking about it starts 
the trouble. 

At first you'll laugh, but the comedy 
in this photoplay presented by Sam EF. 
Rork, Inc., swings quickly to drama 
that will hold you to the end. Anna 
Q. Nilsson interprets the ambitious 
wife who plays with a hobby—clever 
discourse on a disturbing theme. Lewis 
S. Stone, Shirley Mason, Tully 
Marshall, Ian Keith and Bar- 

‘ bara Bedford—a fine cast. 
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Anna Q. Nilsson, Ilan Keith and Lewis Stone are 
three of the featured players in “The Talker” 
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long ago was that? Three hours or three 
minutes. The bad stage is the devil for 
magnifying time. You lose your bearings 
in an instant. Your standards are sub- 
verted. There’s a hymn that says “‘ A thou- 
sand ages in Thy sight are like an evening 
gone.”’ Well, with the bad stage it’s the 
other way round. And always when you 
least expect it the sweat breaks out. And 
then it’s all over. It’s very simple—and 
harmless. Only, at the time it’s like death. 
I would have sold my soul to know the time. 

“Poor old fellow,” said Judy, laying a 
hand on my brow. 

I sat up and tried to argue, but she made 
me lie down at once and covered me up. 

“Your reputation!’’ I cried. “‘Judy, I 
beg you to go.” 


“Hush, dear,’’ said Judy gently. “I 
knew you’d say that. And listen.” 

“T won’t. I can’t. Where’s Wiseman? 
I told him 

““My reputation is safe. They think I’m 
your wife.” 


Isat up again at that, but she pushed me 
back. ‘‘Wiseman is calling me ‘madam,’ 
and I rushed out and bought a ring.” 

I stared at the thin gold circlet and tried 
to speak, but either because I was voiceless 
or because of the fire in my brain I could say 
nothing. After a moment I took the little 
pink hand and put its palm to my lips. 
Judy held it there tight and hid her face in 
the sheets. 

At last the sweat broke and the fever be- 
gan to fall. At ten o’clock that night I was 
perfectly well. 

After some supper had been served I sent 
for Wiseman, and when he had shut the 
door I made him a little speech: 

“Tt sometimes happens, Wiseman, that 
something we would particularly like to re- 
member we have to forget. When I say 
that, I am speaking for you and me. But 
I am speaking for Miss Sentinel, too, when 
I say that we are all three going to forget 
that we have ever seen a city called An- 
gouléme. If we have never seen it, it is 
obvious that we can never have stayed 
there, and that when we reach Biarritz, as 
we shall tomorrow evening, we must have 
come from Tours in the day, stopping no- 
where at all and eating our luncheon by the 
wayside.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

I turned to Judy, curled in a chair by my 
side and smoking a cigarette. 

“Tt’s time my lady was in bed.” I put 
out my hand. “Good night, Judy, and 
thank you very, very much.” For a mo- 
ment the girl regarded me. Then she 
slipped to her feet and took my hand. 
“T’ve never come through a go so quickly or 
easily before. You were just wonderful.” 

“Rot,” said Judy. She passed to the 
bathroom which lay between our rooms. 
“‘T think in the morning you’d better have 
the first bath. Will you knock on the door 
when you’ve done?”’ 

HE plies 

Still she lingered, with her hand in 
Nanette’s collar and her eyes on her ciga- 
rette. 

“Tf you’d another attack, you’d call me, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes,” I said. ‘‘It’d be silly not to.’ 

Judy’s face lighted and all her sovereign 
charm came flooding into her eyes. 

“You're getting quite sensible,’”’ she said. 
“Good night, Wiseman.” 

“Good night, madam.” 
ment she was gone. 

I looked at Wiseman. ‘‘Go and get a 
drink,” I said. ‘‘ And take off your leggings 
and boots. You’ve got to spend the night 
in this room.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

Seurvily or no, Convention had to be 
served. 


The next mo- 


“Ts this Biarritz?” said Judy suddenly. 

“Not quite,” said I, with my eyes on the 
splash of white which the headlights made. 
“But it’s very close now.” 
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There was a silence. Presently Judy 
laughed. ‘‘Some trip,’’ she said. “‘I’ll bet 
you won’t fall over yourself to convoy a 
girl again.” She turned swiftly and laid a 
hand on my arm. ‘It sounds stupid, I 
know, but I’m very grateful. I know I’ve 
been very trying. But you’ve been a dear, 
Adam. Nobody could have been sweeter.” 

“‘Nonsense,”’ I said feebly. 

“And I’ve enjoyed every minute—at 
your expense.” 

I shook my head. ‘‘I have—you know 
it. When I look back I’m ashamed. That 
awful scene at Chartres!’’ She clapped her 
hands to her face. ‘‘Why on earth am I 
like this? What’s the matter with me? 
Other women behave—don’t let themselves 
go. Look at my hat.’’ This was lying on 
Nanette. Judy snatched it up. ‘And my 
skirt—at least, don’t.”” Judy dragged this 
down. “Of course I shall take a bad toss 
one of these days. Someone’ll put it across 
me—publicly; and that’ll make me think. 
Some other woman, you know—someone 
who counts. With the sweetest smile and a 
drawl and a voice like silk. And she'll rip 
the skin off my back with what she says.”’ 

“May I be there,” I said grimly, “‘ Miss 
Sentinel.” 

“Good old Adam,” said Judy. ‘‘You’d 
try and put it back, wouldn’t you? Or 
would that be too familiar? I mean, Con- 
vention i 

“You wicked child,” said I. 

Judy pulled on her hat and smoothed 
down her dress. “I’ve strayed,’’ she said. 
“T set out to thank you, Adam.” 

““You’ve nothing to thank me for. 
in your debt.” 

“‘T don’t know when, if ever, I’ll see you 
again, and 4 

“What?” 

Istarted so violently that the car swerved. 
“At Biarritz,’ said Judy coolly, “I’ve got 
to sort of report. And I’ll have to do as 
I’m told. If the people I’m joining want 
to push off tomorrow, tomorrow I fade 
away. But I hope they won’t. I want to 
see something of Cicely. And Toby. I like 
Toby, don’t you?” 

“Oh, damn Toby,” said I. ‘‘What d’you 
mean—‘fade away’? What’s the good of 
my bringing you out to Biarritz if you’re 
going to clear out the next day?” 

“To join my crowd, of course. As I say, 
they may want to stay or they may want 
to go. Anyway, I don’t see how it affects 
you, Adam. You’ve 4 


I’m 


“No, I don’t suppose you do,” said I 
savagely. 
Miss Sentinel tilted her chin. ‘‘I was go- 


ing to say yeu could write to me,” she said. 
“But I don’t think I shall now. Oh, and 
please stop, will you? I want to change my 
stockings before we get in.” 

I stopped by the side of the road, and 
Nanette and Wiseman and I descended and 
took aturn. As I resumed my seat—‘‘ Now 
I’m all nice and fresh,” said Judy com- 
fortably. 


“That’s imagination,” I said. ‘“‘You’re 
always that.” 

“Am I really, Adam?” 

I nodded. It was true. She always 


looked a picture. Even after a run of a 
hundred miles she was the pink of dainti- 
ness. 

“The best of you,” said Judy, taking my 
arm, “‘is that you mean what you say. Now 
I know that I’m always nice and fresh. 
And I know that I’ve got pretty feet—you 
said that too. But I’m rather upset about 
my hair—you’ve never mentioned that; 
and up to now I’ve always been rather 
proud of it.” 

“It’s the best I’ve ever seen.” 

We covered a mile in silence. 
Biarritz?” said Judy. 

oe Yes.’”’ 

Judy let go my arm and sat up in her seat. 
I drove to the Palais Hotel. As we entered 
the grounds, I put her hand to my lips. 
Judy caught her breath. 

“Oh, my—my sponge bag,” 


“Ts this 


she said. 


Between us we dragged it out. ‘“‘Sou- 
venir,’’ murmured Judy. 

“What did you say?” 

Miss Sentinel shook her head. As the car 
came to rest—‘‘There’s Cicely,” cried 
Judy, pointing into the lounge. She 
turned about and gave me her little hand. 
“Good-by, Adam dear, and thank you so 
very much.” 

“T’ve loved it,” I said. 

She and Nanette got out and stormed the 
place. I saw her and Cicely meet. Then I 
let in the clutch and drove to the Carlton 
Hotel. 

I always feel in the pockets before I take 
off a coat. The one which had held her 
sponge bag contained a wedding ring. 

‘*Souvenir.” 


I met the Rages next morning at ten 
o'clock. 

“Nune, nunc,” said Toby. “I tell you 
it’s a fruit of a place. And the champagne 
wine. Thirty dozen, father.”’ Reverently 
he raised his eyes. “‘Amminadab’s over 
there now—fixing things up.” 

‘“Who’s Amminadab?”’ said I. 

‘‘Amminadab is the fourth,” said Cicely 
Rage. “‘She’s a most charming girl. Amer- 
ican and foolishly rich. A quarter of a 
million a year or something like that. If you 
don’t get off, Adam, I’ll never forgive you.” 

“That’s right,” said Toby. “ You’ll soon 
get used to her feet.” 

“‘She’s one of the best,’ said Cicely 


stoutly. ‘‘What are you doing this morn- 
ing?” 
“Nothing,” said I, like a fool. 


“Then Rooster can drive you over. Toby 
and I are playing golf. I want you to teil 
Amminadab 

I listened to my instructions with a sink- 
ing heart. I didn’t want to tell Amminadab 
anything. I wanted —— 

When Cicely gave me a chance—‘“‘ How’s 
Judy this morning?” said I. ‘‘ Yesterday 
was a hell of a run.” 

“She seemed fit enough,” said Cicely. 
“She and her mammoth burst into my 
room this morning as though they’d slept 
for a week. It was awfully sweet of you to 
bring her, Adam. You know, I felt after- 
ward perhaps I shouldn’t have asked you, 


because she’s so utterly lawless. But she 
really isn’t safe to travel alone.” 

“That’s a hard fact,” said I. ‘But we 
really get on very well. What I don’t 


” 


understand is why you 

“‘She sent a message to you,” said Cicely 
Rage. ‘‘She wants you to come to lunch. 
So you’d better push off to Iriberri if you’re 
to be back in time.” 

“Nunc, nunc,” said Toby. ‘It’s a fruit 
of a place. Tell Amminadab to show you 
the champagne wine.” 

Iriberri was dazzling. The house was 
white and low, and the roof was red, and the 
shutters were myrtle green. It stood in a 
big property, and as you whipped to and 
fro up the curling drive you had first the sea 
at your feet and then the mountains, with 
a pageant of woods and valleys in between. 

I found it all quite lovely—with lunch in 
my mind’s eye. As the car swept to the 
steps Cicely’s maid appeared. She showed 
me into a handsome living room which 
opened onto a terrace commanding Spain. 
The windows were set wide open, and in- 
stinctively I stepped outside. For a mo- 
ment I regarded the prospect, which was 
superb. 

Then came the rush of a body, and 
Nanette nearly knocked me down. 

I dealt with her welcome feebly, as a 
man who will brush aside a vision. Judy 
was standing in the window, leaning 
against the jamb, watching us both and 
laughing, with the grandest light in her 
eyes. 

I don’t know how long I stood there, but 
after a little I just put out my arms and 
she flung hers round my neck. 

“TD’you love me, Adam?” 

“T’m mad about you,’’ I faltered. 


“That’s right,” said Tudy, m ut 
cheek against mine. “I likey 
about me. I’m going to m 
course. Perhaps I’ll sober do 
Amminadab, you know. 
the name.’ 

“TI can quite believe that,” sai 
fact, I can see his hoof mar al 
place. Why did you give me the 

“T don’t know. It was all The 
wanted to give you something | 
loved you so.’ 

“Judy, Judy.” 

“But, my dear,” said Jud 
my hair, “‘I couldn’t help L 
get wild with me or try to kiss 
But you did neither.” 

mt was shot through 
war.’ 

“That isn’t why. Yau 
Adam.” :. 

I let her go; then I took h 
“There was nothing to und 
“You don’t have to understa 
the sky—or a flower of the fo 
You just thank God for ther 

Judy put up her mouth. “¥ 
when we're married. D’ vo 
I'd like to stay?” 

“Yes.” I produced the ri 

“That’s right. They we 
when they called me — 
thrilled.” 

“It was my proudest m 
when Wiseman said good n 

“You see,” said Judy, * 
to this. Convention’s all ri 
but when you get two peop! 

Nanette growled there an 
bristling piece. In a flash Judy h 
the collar, and I swung round tos 
at the foot of the terrace steps. 

“Good morning, Boleyn,” s 
I have a word with you?” 

I stared, and so did he. If 
to the fellow for sixteen 
d’you want?” I said. 

‘Well, it’s like this,’’ he sai 
to interrupt, but the Pri 
Minna Sentinel’s name in R 
about twice life size.” 

“D’you mean that yo 

“My special stunt is— 
out a little book. “Can ou te 
plans? I just want to ro oot 
told this is Iriberri ‘ 

I turned to Judy and 
tone. ‘“Rooster’s ou 
Tell him to drive you 
Wiseman and bring him 

When I heard the room’ 
passed to the top of thes 

“They’ll print nothing of 

“No?” said Kenner. 

The man had to be crush 
pect to be commended or e 
cleverer man than I would 
other way out. But Iam not at at 
and I had my back to the wall. | 

So we stood in silence—he at? 
the flight and I at the head—antt 
us, halfway up, a little fawn-col 
lying where Judy had dropped! 
I came. 

The sun was blazing, and Ke n2 
a black smudge on a golden w 
silence was infinite; it seemed tc 
the steady drone of insects and t 
the distant surf. oa 

Kenner was speaking. “Why 
order me off?” « 

“Because we don’t want yout 
Judy gently. Both of us jumpe 
I know I did. Judy came and st} 
top of the steps. “I don’t k 
Adam’s been saying, but he does 
stand.” She laid a hand on my@ 
English, you see. But I know 
ican papers, and they’ll fairly e 
And I don’t mind a bit—I’ve 
I was ten and father die 
known where I was for the 
but they’ll stand up now 4 

(Continued on Page 
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i. important improvement in tire building that has 
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Danish missions. While Jim takes ad- construction 1s not a minor “talking point’’ but has 
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Watch This 


Column 


Letters Praise Universal Stars 


I have received many letters 


of late months, commending Uni- 
versal for the character of the pictures it 
is producing, and praising many of our 
stars for the earnest, 
conscientious work 
they are doing. While 
all these letters have 
been answered, I 
want the whole world 
to know that I am 
deeply grateful for 
this appreciation of 
ourefforts. Iam thor- 
oughly convinced 
that Universal is do- 
ing the thing right, 
' and that the patrons 
we lose because we 
. avoid suggestive and 
immoral topics, are 
swamped by the numbers who love whole- 
some plays. Thank you. Write again. 


Hundreds of these letters 
praise LAURA LA PLANTE as a 


young woman of surpassing beauty and 
unusual talent. They suggest many stories 
in which they would like her to appear. 
And the consensus of opinion includes 
REGINALD DENNY and HOOT GIB- 
SON, who are described as two of the 
most pleasing young male stars which the 
screen affords. I am 
freely criticised for 
not making more 
DennyandmoreGib- 
son pictures because, 
as one letter ex- 
presses it: ‘“They are 
types of wholesome 
young Americans 
whom everybody 
loves to see.” 


HOUSE PET- 
ERS is praised in 
unmeasured terms as 
representing an he- 
roic type of man- 
hood, which is altogether too scarce on 
screen and stage. NORMAN KERRY is 
highly regarded in lover-like réles. VIR- 
GINIA VALLI and MARY PHILBIN are 
complimented for their beauty and ever 
improving capabilities, and WILLIAM 
DESMOND has a following that ought 


to please any star. 


Of the Universal Pictures 
produced during the year the 


praise is exceptional for “The Huanch- 
back of Notre Dame’’ with LON 
E z -~wumee CHANEY; HOUSE 
- PETERS in ‘‘The 
__.. Tornado’’and‘‘Raf- 
. fles’’; HOOT GIB- 
; SON in ‘‘ The Saddle 

/ Hawk’’and ‘‘Let’Er 
Buck’’; PAULINE 
FREDERICK and 
LAURA LA PLANTE 
in ‘‘Smoldering 
Fires’’; VIRGINIA 
VALLI in ‘‘Up the 
Ladder’; MARY 
PHILBIN and NOR- 
MAN KERRY in 
“Fifth Avenue Mod- 
els’’; REGINALD DENNY in ‘‘Oh, Doc- 
tor!”’ and ‘‘J’ll Show You the Town.’’ 


And I know you will praise the 
magnificent mystery play, ‘‘ The Phantom 
of the Opera,’’ when it eventually plays 
in your favorite theatre. 


(Carl Laemmle 


President 
(To be continued next week) 


Send for the beautifully illustrated ‘‘White List’’ 
booklet, which comes without cost to you. 
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turned to me. ‘‘Don’t forbid him, Adam. 
it may help him, and it can’t do us any 
harm.” 

Kenner’s face was a study) “Boleyn’s 
afraid your trip won’t read very well. You 
see, Miss Sentinel, if I may say so, you 
rather defied Convention.” 

“T know,” said Judy, smiling. ‘In fact, 
we left her behind.”” She turned to me. 
““My darling, that’s why the papers are go- 
ing to eat this up. They simply worship 
scandal.’”’ She turned to Kenner. “You 
know they thought we were married at 
Angouléme?”’ 

Kenner began to look scared. He swal- 
lowed violently. ‘‘D’you want the Press to 
get that?” he blurted. 

“Why not?” said Judy simply. Kenner 
recoiled. ‘‘They will anyway—probably 
have by now. I gave three interviews last 
night and one this morning. And I told all 
four what happened at Angouléme.” She 
turned tome. “I know you wanted to keep 


-zled child, halfway to tears. 
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it quiet, my dear, but it was hopeless to 
try to do that. And so it was better to 
tell them. They’d only have found it out 
and got it wrong.” 

There was a deadly silence. Then Ken- 
ner’s forgotten cigarette burned its way to 
his fingers and he flung it down. 

“T’m sorry,” said Judy swiftly, address- 
ing his obvious chagrin, “‘but I didn’t tell 
them my plans. You see, I hadn’t any 
then. But you can announce our engage- 
ment.” 

“Thanks,” said Kenner with a bitter 
laugh. ‘‘But an anticlimax hardly earns 
its keep. Besides, I—I guess that’s as- 
sumed.” 

“T don’t think it is,”’ said Judy earnestly. 
“All of them wanted to announce it, but I 
said it’d be premature.” 

The queerest imaginable expression came 
into Kenner’s face. He looked like a puz- 
As if to com- 
plete the illusion, a finger stole up to his 
mouth. 


Presently he turned his head g . n¢ 


For a long time he 
that; then, without moving, h 


at the sea. 


““Good-by,”’ he said. 

“Good-by,” said Judy. “] 

“That’s all right,” said Ken 
o’ the game.”’ He turned and 
the way he had come. Afte; 
Nanette stole down and follow 
out. 

“Poor man,” said Judy. 
was awfully disappointed. 
he’d got a peach of a scoop. [’ 
offer him something, but 0 
could one?”’ 

“No,” said I. 

Judy lifted her head and 
mountains of Spain. “What 
Wiseman?” 

I looked at her open-mouthe 
“You—you knew?” I stam me 

Miss Sentinel nodded. The 
arm through mine. “I told yo 
“T wasn’t always a child.” 
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REPORTING FOR WORK 


My total of $18,000,000,000 for utilities 
is made up as follows: 


Electric central stations. ..... $ 5,500,000,000 


Gasaubtilities Y Rae. “Sieaeacmeiie 4,500,000,000 
Blectric:railwaysije.. . © iene 5,000,000,000 
Telephone and telegraph ..... 3,000,000,000 

Total Auch sh een cp sors ae ae $18,000,000,000 


The next job I undertook was to arrange 
our supervision of employes along lines 
that would make it possible for men to 
come up from the bottom clear through the 
organization. I want to tell you gentlemen 
that man shortage is essential to the welfare 
of this country. We ought always to be in 
a position where every good man must be 
retained if possible. Man shortage has 
contributed as much to the greatness of 
this country as any other factor I know 
anything about. Where men are available 
in vast numbers, invention is dormant and 
the humanitarian impulses are sluggish. 
We—all of us—do better when men are 
scarce. That is one reason why I am 
enthusiastic about restriction of immigra- 
tion; it is good for us to be scratching 
around for men. There will always be 
enough of them if we look closely. 


Keeping Public Relations Right 


Let me tell you that today in the public- 
utilities field we have got our eye on every 
laborer, office boy and meter reader; 
there isn’t a man who cannot go up if he 
has the right stuff in him. We need him. 
Many of the men managing big public 
utilities today began as stenographers, 
office boys, mechanics or clerks. I recall 
one carpenter, and, as I said before, several 
pole setters like myself. The lawyers and 
engineers have been pushed over into their 
own departments where they belong just as 
my friend, the superintendent of overhead 
construction, said they would be. Our big 
job today is looking after public relations. 

In proceeding with my story, gentlemen, 
I want to drop several uneventful, peaceful 
years and reach the next great crisis, which 
came with the World War. Not until we 
had passed safely through that period did I 
really like the business I was in or approve 


(Continued from Page 48) 


of its fundamental conditions. The World 
War, as you know, put everything we had 
to the test. First of all, our rates had to go 
up. I had so well prepared the field in my 
town that we accomplished the change 
with a minimum of difficulty. Moreover, 
it is understood between all of us that just 
as soon as possible that rate will go down— 
and if I live, it certainly will go down. 

I know of one town where the company 
was not permitted to raise its rate, but 
when bankruptcy overtook it the city 
government rigged up a scheme by which 
tax money is actually appropriated out of 
general revenue to meet the company’s 
deficit. That means in effect that a 
property owner pays part of your street- 
car fare when you ride in that town. Such 
an arrangement is fundamentally wrong. 

In another. town the rate was raised with 
the understanding that any surplus would 
go into the city treasury. Already that 
company could reduce its rate, but the 
city officials do not wish to have it reduced, 
because the surplus they collect is a large 
item and they like to spend it. So in that 
town when you ride on the street car you 
are paying part of the property owners’ 
taxes. That also is fundamentally unsound. 
What we must reach is a basic honesty 
where the man on the street car pays his 
just fare, no more and no less. If it must 
be seven cents and he knows it, he will pay 
cheerfully; but if it could be four cents 
and is five cents, then he is being robbed— 
I don’t care whether his city government 
or the orphan asylums or who else receives 
the money. 

I was proud of being able to adjust my 
fares and other rates without bitterness, 
but a bigger problem than that swooped 
down a few months later. We couldn’t get 
equipment during the war, and then when 
we could get it our finances were crippled 
so we had to raise new capital. Big fortunes 
were going into tax-free bonds and the 
logical appeal was to people with a few 
hundred or a few thousand dollars to invest. 
My company followed the lead of other 
utilities, including the telephone, and 
offered stock to customers and employes. 
The success of our local campaign was 


astounding. We will never ; 


securities without going to A: 
and employes first. I thi 
companies will do the same, 
paigns brought out in unmis' 
the facts about our public rel: 
we had the confidence and go 
customers we got the money 
once. Where there was ill wi 
came slowly or not at all. T 
taught all of us a lesson. 


To Finance Future 


If we heed that lesson it 
thing for the future bigger t 
can understand. I think i 
when the time comes for de 
central power stations to 
states there will be no di 
raising the money. As ama 
time has come now; but th 
first get a grip on the idea. 
both from the point of view 
and engineering that it n 
for a few more years, but it ¢ 
on the horizon forever. __ 


? 


I would hesitate to name 
the limit this country can fe 
proposition in developing 
power for general distrib 
that task is undertaken 
hope the money will come f 
people, Our utilities are ni 
socialized and as a result 
of influence as a factor 
serve our people as well 
happy in our jobs. I hope 
of the future will be done in ft 

There must eventually com 
even the humblest home in t 
equipped with at least seve 
practical pieces of electrics 
besides the lights and tel 
operation of them will be figul 
per month—not per day, 
per month. We can do 1 
without scandal and without 
we follow along the path no 


indicated by experience. It is2 


prospect. In short, I have ¢ 


fallen in love with my job. 
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really matters so much as the 
certainty th t the quality and 


\ ae - ‘7 1G : flavor are going to please you. : 
Be i Kraft Cheese will please you— 
ee you may be sure of that. If it © 
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between the two others. The one on his 
right had suddenly seized his gun and 
plucked it from its holster, apparently toss- 
ing it off into the sand, where the Tasaos 
found it some ten feet removed from the 
three lines of horse tracks. At the same 
instant the man who rode on his left had 
seized him and dragged him from the sad- 
dle, dismounting with his struggling victim 
as easily as a cat would carry a squirming 
kitten, and had crushed the life out of him 
as a python might crush the bones of a 
half-grown pig. The evidence revealed that 
the final moment had come when the killer 
had thrown his victim flat in the sand, 
placed a knee on his chest, while hands that 
possessed terrible strength had exerted an 
upward pull upon the prostrate form until 
the whole chest gave way between the 
opposing pressures. 

White men, the Tasao leader reflected, 
seldom troubled to conceal the evidence of 
a killing. They did it more or less openly. 
Why, then, should these two have taken 
such pains when it was so simple a matter 
to shoot a man in the back? It was, of 
course, to make the killing appear acci- 
dental, that the man’s boot heel had come 
off while his horse was in a refractory mood 
and that his foot had slipped through the 
stirrup. By the time some rider discoy- 
ered the horse—far from the spot, since the 
animal would head out of these sands and 
make for its home range and water—the 
winds would have covered every track in 
Sand Crawl. There would be no bullet 
wound or knife mark on the body, only 
shattered bones. It mattered nothing to 
the Tasaos if these two wished to conceal 
the evidence of their deed. It merely 
roused their curiosity. 

What did matter to them was the fact 
that the victim was one Gillfoyle, the most 
recent owner of the Castinado Grant and 
Pueblo Tasao, the fourth to meet a strange 
end since the tribe had been exiled from 
their ancestral home. This killing then 
must be an act of Providence. The red 
gods still looked kindly upon their people, 
for the tribal curse was working with in- 
credible proficiency. This would be a gala 
oceasion for the Tasaos and one night 
very soon the drums would sound once 
more in the hills above the Valley of Springs. 

The quartet elected to turn back at once. 
The killers might have waited beyond to 
determine who had intruded upon their 
privacy. They would think nothing of 
picking off four Tasaos from behind some 
sand hill. The Tasaos were never a waste- 
ful people. There was no adequate reason 
why good equipment should rot in the sand 
when its owner had no further need of it. 
So they stripped saddle and bridle from 
the horse, the gun belt from the victim, and 
headed back into the south on the Mesca- 
lano Trail. 

I 

HE squat adobe buildings of Rolavi 

Wells were mainly of a tawny hue that 
blended well with the pervading tones of 
the landscape. Now they seemed to absorb 
a roseate tinge from the crimson flame of 
the sunset and so continued to merge with 
the general color scheme. 

The place was laid out in a hollow square 
avout the wells. Coulard’s various estab- 
lishments occupied one whole side of the 
square. The Golden Nugget, his barroom 
and gambling hall, stood at one corner. 
Coulard’s Trading Store graced the corner 
at the far end of the block, these two pre- 
tentious establishments being connected by 
a long chain of adobe structures, each a 
room unto itself, that constituted the lodg- 
ing facilities of Rolavi Wells. The two ad- 
joining sides of the square were scatteringly 
occupied by the office, freight shed and cor- 
rals of the stage company, the Rolavi Livery 
and Boarding Barn, sundry other adobe 
structures, mostly untenanted since the 
collapse of the mining boom, a Mexican 
eating place and a Mexican saloon, gam- 
bling and fandango hall. On the far side of 
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the square two flat adobe dwellings stood 
apart. Three women, one white and two of 
Mexican extraction, sat on the porch of one. 
Perhaps thirty houses, chiefly tenanted by 
Mexicans, were scattered about the adjacent 
flats. 

Behind the camp, well up on the barren 
flank of the Palo Verde Hills, were the 
ragged scars of former mining operations 
and the buildings of the Three-Strike Mine, 
located on the one vein that had proved 
sufficiently rich to.be worked at a moderate 
profit. Rude frame shacks, blistered and 
paintless, housed the score or so of miners. 

A dusty, plodding figure, herding two 
burros before him, shuffled across the flats 
toward Rolavi Wells. His outfit was that of 
the typical desert rat. The handles of two 
miner’s picks protruded rearward from one 
pack, one on either side to balance. A 
short-handled shovel showed atop the pack. 
A rifle was thrust beneath the lash rope of 
the second pack. The man seemed to sag a 
bit to one side as he walked, as if thrown 
slightly off center by the weight of a great 
single-action .45 that swung from his right 
hip. A typical member of the fraternity of 
wandering prospectors in appearance and 
outfit, even to the crown of his dilapidated 
hat, he was also typical of his clan in that 
his spirit was serene and untroubled. The 
despondent droop of his white mustache 
was contradicted by a pair of keen old blue 
eyes that peered forth humorously upon all 
the world. 

Dad Whetzel sang, as he shuffled along, 
A Dead Man’s Horse in the Hills. 

A rider, leading a saddled horse, overtook 
him and slowed his pace. 


“Howdy, Farrel,’ Whetzel greeted. 
“Your party ain’t come yet?”’ 
‘“Any day now,” Farrel prophesied. ‘“‘I 


been meeting the stage every day for most 
aweek. He'll bealong. I left Alden camped 
with the outfit at a water hole ten mile east 
along the base of the hills.’’ 

Farrel, too, was a drifter, but of a differ- 
ent type. Some two weeks before, he and 
the man to whom he referred as Alden had 
crossed in over the Palo Verde Mountains 
with a pack outfit. They waited for the ar- 
rival of a third member before taking up 
their avowed occupation of trapping mus- 
tangs in the Rolavi Sink. 

The dusty stage, at the end of its long 
run over the Palo Verdes from Quenemaro, 
rolled into Rolavi Wells and disgorged a 
single passenger. Farrel introduced the 
newcomer to old man Whetzel as Stanley 
Hollister. 

“Told you he’d be along,” 
nounced triumphantly. 

“Yep; everything happens in time, if 
you wait patient for it,”’ the old desert rat 
stated philosophically. 

“Dad, here, has been scratching round in 
the Sink for upwards of three months,” 
Farrel explained. ‘‘He’s acquainted with 
the past, present, family connections, ante- 
cedents, social standing and disposition of 
most every worth-while citizen of the Rol- 
avi Sink. They’ll a good many of ’em be in 
Coulard’s tonight and he can tell us.” 

““There’s only three big owners in the 
Sink,” the old prospector stated. ‘“‘They’ll 
likely all be in tonight, planning Poun gees 
Starts next week.”’ 

Later he pointed out each of the three 
men. 

“The big fellow there—weighs over three 
hundred on the hoof, he does—is Doc 
Slaven, owner of the Cross T V. Man there 
beside him, one with the brindle whiskers, 
is Jessup of the J T. That’s Langford of the 


Farrel an- 


Bar Z Bell over there at the wheel. Them’s . 


the three you’ll be mainly int’rested in.” 
Hollister sized up these three owners of 
outfits operating in the Rolavi Sink. Their 


holdings he already knew. Art Langford . 


had come into the Bar Z Bell, once the 
Martinez Grant, at the death of his father, 
old Tom Langford, a few years before. His 
cows, possibly totaling twenty thousand 
head, ranged all that portion of the public 


domain between his own holdings and the 
eastern boundary of Spanish Acres, as the 
old Castinado Grand was locally known. 
Doc Slaven had bought out the few sections 
of land that had been settled by Mormons 
on Solado Arroyo at the western extremity 
of the Sink, owning but little ground, yet 
running twenty thousand head of cows on 
the open range. Halfway between his place 
and the west boundary of Spanish Acres, 
though farther south by thirty miles, lay 
Jessup’s place, a homesteaded half section 
of ground in a valley watered by a stream 
that headed in a goodly group of springs, 
only to dip underground, its moisture 
sucked up by the desert, within a mile of its 
source. Jessup ranged perhaps four thou- 
sand head of cows. These were the only 
stockmen in the Sink. Between their hold- 
ings, and insulated by miles of open range, 
lay Spanish Acres, now deserted and in ill 
repute, an empire fallen into disuse. The 
cows of others ranged over its broad miles 
as they did over the public domain. 

Jessup was a quiet, uncommunicative 
person. Langford, dark, tall and tremen- 
dously powerful, seemed gloomy and morose 
as Hollister observed him at his favorite 
pastime at the roulette wheel. 
heard him curse savagely as some big bet 
was swept in by the house man. , 

Hollister turned his attention to Slaven. 
The man’s vast bulk made the chair in 
which he sat seem frail and insecure by con- 
trast. He overflowed it. He had tilted it 
back until his head reclined against the 
wall. His eyes seemed ever half closed, as 
if the man were wrapped in habitual leth- 
argy; but occasionally they rolled open to 
their fullest extent, as might the eyes of a 
sleepy lion when roused from a nap. He 
rose to make a trip to the bar, lifting his 
weight with apparent effort. He dropped 
one arm across the shoulders of a man who 
stood facing the bar, the gesture seeming to 
be a mixture of friendliness and a desire to 
help support his sagging weight. 

‘Now that little posture of friendliness 
and affection is one I’d sure fight shy of if 
I’d ever had a cross word with Slaven,” 
Whetzel volunteered. “‘That big sleepy- 
lookin’ spider is always real wide-awake. 
He appears slow, but he’s quick as a pan- 
ther and stronger’n a pack mule. If ever 
he’d clamp down on a man, inadvertent- 
like, he’d squeeze out his vitals like you or 
me’d compress a tube of glue.” 

The old prospector kept up a running 
commentary, and Hollister learned that 
Langford, a cowman from his boot soles up, 
had developed a mania for roulette and had 
lost vast sums, the total unknown, on Cou- 
lard’s wheel in the past two years. 

“There’s a girl who is half owner in the 
Bar Z Bell?”’ Hollister asked. 

“Not her. Old Tom Langford was ob- 
sessed to own Spanish Acres and he preached 
it mornin’, noon and night till it become the 
chief part of the boy’s upbringing,’’ Whet- 
zel said. ‘‘His notion was in accord with 
the old man’s. The girl was sick of war. So 
old Tom Langford fixed her up with a sum 
of cash and left the Bar Z Bell outright to 
the son as the one who would carry out the 
old man’s aims to the bitter finish.”’ 

“Does she still live hereabouts?’’ Hol- 
lister inquired. 

“Yes. She’s been away considerable, off 
outside somewheres to school. She was 
raised motherless, like a boy, and she tracks 
round through this country regardless, bed- 
ding where night overtakes her.” 

Langford snarled surlily as the house 
man swept in another heavy bet. 

“He’s an ill-grained critter when he’s 
riled, and ready to debate the opposite side 
of any question, but real likable when he’s 
not crossed, and mostly the folks here- 
abouts all like him,’’ Whetzel said. 

Hollister learned that the pudgy old fel- 
low with the blurred, indistinct features 
was Judge Sloane, a relic of the mining 
boom, wherein he had lost his small stake, 
and lingered on, to accept food and drink 


Twice he . 


from any who invited. Thej 
profound and impressive. 

A newcomer invited him 
the judge as promptly accepte 
glasses with his host, bowing, 

“The most triflin’ cir 
a real ceremonious occasio: 
Whetzel commented. ‘Th 
bibing with, the pop-eyed ge; 
yaller mustache, is Garcon 
agent on the Tasao reservati 
of the cafion. He’s a pompo 
with less brains than either 
When he ain’t up here d 
there drunker. I can’t loo 
eyes an’ that radiant m 
thinkin’ of a cat that’s just 
look at a dog and fluffed its 

The place began to fill 
boards rattled up to dise 
miners from the Three-Strike, 
the various outfits left th 
hitch rails and fraternized 
games were going full b 
seemed to be run in the free- 
ner of the old placer-camp re 
man was broke, he play 
Hollister commented upon t 

“Yes, Coulard is real gener 
handed thataway,” the old 
sented. ‘If a man loses fifty 
in cash, he can go right o1 
similar amount on credit b 
shuts him off. Of course, 
cash, and all he’s out in 1 
credit is wear and tear on ¢ 
the wheel. Son, are you ai 
stitious?”’ : 

“Not any to speak of,” Hi 

“Do you believe in curs 
asked. 

“T’ve heard some that ¥ 
heartfelt as to carry convi tl 
lister. 

“I don’t mean profanity, 
or embellished,’ Whetzel e 
was referring to a curse of 
riety—a spell that’s laid on folk 

“Oh,” said Hollister, “th: 
general rule, I’d say that 
worked, it would maybe nee 
port.” 

“Um,” Whetzel assented. ‘ 
not being superstitious, yo 
incidence.” 

“Unless it happens so fr 
don’t appear altogether spo 
haphazard,” Hollister qual 
can be manipulated.” 

“Curious chain of coi 
happened over Spanish A 
Tasaos laid a curse on it, 
musingly. ‘‘Cates was the 
the grant after old Al Po 
death by his horse. It wan’ 
or two before Cates was foun 
He’d been bit by a rattler 
been overbit, so to speak. 
eral, lightning don’t strike 
same place, as the proverb 
tlers, neither. It’s almost 
man not to allow a rattler to 
than once at the same sitti 
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“Real strange,’’ Hollister 

“Well, anyway, the n 
fellow named Briggs,’’ Wh 
“A practical cowman, Brig 
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year or two, his stock sta 
mysterious. It appears 
touch of the same malady h 
down on the front porch 
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od Gillfoyle turned up, saying he 
Coincidence overtook him, no 
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ie end of the bar. 

_Doe Slaven’s warriors,’”” Whet- 
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»murders folks good-naturedly,”’ 
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‘the proprietor, moved continu- 
the bar, dabbing at real or im- 
cks with a towel. He wore a 
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‘andered to the roulette wheel 
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Langford turned impatiently, but joined 
the group in response to Slaven’s signal. 

“Well?’”’ he demanded shortly. 

“This here is Mr. Hollister,’ said Slaven, 
and Langford nodded. ‘‘He’s a mustang 
hunter and we’ve just give our permission, 
Jessup and me, for him to ply his trade on 
the range and trap our water holes.” 

“Not mine,’ said Langford. “I don’t 
want any bunch of gypsy mustang peelers 
hazing fuzztails round amongst my cows 
and churning ’em up till they run all the 
fat off ’em.”’ 

“But your cows will be throwed up on 
the mountain for the summer inside a 
month,” Hollister submitted. 

“No difference, I don’t give permission 
to trifle round after mustangs on my range,” 
Langford declared with finality. 

“T wasn’t asking permission; I was just 
telling you,” Hollister answered equably. 

Langford had believed the interview ter- 
minated and was turning back toward the 
wheel, but he halted in mid-stride. 

“Just what do you mean by that?” he 
demanded. 

“That your range, as you call it, ain’t 
your range at all, but public land that’s as 
free to me or to any man as it is to you,” 
Hollister stated. 

“It’s always been my range by usage,’ 
Langford retorted. ‘‘What affair of yours 
is it to question?” 

“Range apportionments between local 
outfits are interesting and convenient, but 
noways binding,” Hollister commented. 
“However, if it’ll ruffle you to see me oper- 
ating up your way, I’ll confine myself to 
Spanish Acres and on west from there, just 
in the interest of peace and good will.’ 

“My cows range Spanish Acres, too— 
every foot of it,’’ Langford asserted. ‘‘You 
can keep off there too.” 

“But I thought Spanish Acres was owned 
ground,”’ Hollister submitted mildly. 

“TItis. But I’ve got an offer up to buy it 
from the estate and I’ll consider the use of.- 
it mine until that offer is definitely turned 
down,” said Langford. “So that ends 
that.” 

“On the contrary,’’ Hollister amended, 
“it just starts that. I can’t seem to get 
together with you, so I’ll act separate—and 
hunt mustangs wherever it suits me.”’ 

Slaven had heaved his great bulk forward 
till the front legs of his chair rested on the 
floor. 

“Having two jobs, so to speak, I’d 
rather act now in the capacity of sheriff and 
save myself a chore in the capacity of 
coroner a few minutes hence. You-all 
might quit wrangling just as a favor to me.” 

Slaven rose ponderously and drew Lang- 
ford aside. 

‘Artie, yore acting up unreasonable,” he 
said. “‘You and me has been friends for a 
long spell now. No bit of use to crowd this 
Hollister over nothing much at all and set 
him on the warpath. He’s quiet, but a 
killer, that hombre. I could see it in his 
eye, once you got him riled.” 

“He needn’t hold himself in leash on my 
account,”’ Langford returned. 

“Which I know all too well,’’ Slaven 
answered. ‘“‘But this whole thing is too 
triflin’ to get yourself killed over. I 
wouldn’t.” 

“No, neither would I,’’ Langford agreed. 
““T some way didn’t figure that it would be 
me.” 

“Well, now you all forget it,” Slaven 
advised. 

Langford returned to his game. 

Slaven draped one huge arm across Hol- 
lister’s shoulders, a gesture half of friendli- 
ness, half as a measure to help support his 
weight. Hollister could feel the sagging 
drag of the man’s bulk, but the arm, limp 
though it was, betrayed a hint of limitless 
power. 

“Don’t mind Art,’”’ Slaven advised Hol- 
lister. ‘‘He’s unreasonable by spells, but 
nice enough when you catch him right.” 

“We didn’t catch him just right, did 
we?”’ Hollister returned. 

“Not exactly. [reckon I timed it wrong,” 
said Slaven. ‘‘Anyway, don’t cross him. 
Give him a month to get over this and he’ll 
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maybe forget it. He’s headstrong, Lang- 
ford is, and has to be handled careful.” 

“All right,” said Hollister, ‘‘I’ll handle 
him—careful.”’ 

Eventually the crowd thinned out. Lang- 
ford and Jessup had departed. Hollister 
left with Farrel to ride out to the spot 
where Tommy Alden was camped with the 
outfit. 

Slaven shifted his bulk in his chair, ap- 
parently just roused from a long period of 
slumber. 

“There’ll be trouble between them two,”’ 
he predicted. 

“What two?’’ Cole Webber, the Cross 
T V foreman, inquired. 

“Langford and this horse hunter, Hol- 
lister,’”’ said Slaven. 

“Then Langford had better walk soft,” 
Webber observed. ‘‘This Hollister is a bad 
hombre to trifle with or I miss my guess, 
and I haven’t missed many or I’d be among 
those absent.” 

“Langford will crowd his hand,’’ Slaven 
prophesied. ‘‘He’s turned terrible argu- 
mentative of late, Art has.” 

““He’s picked the wrong man to debate 
with this time,’’ Webber declared again. 

“Um,” Slaven mumbled doubtfully. 
“Maybe. But Langford is right previous 
himself. I expect he can extricate himself 
from anything he starts.” 

Webber laughed indulgently, but shook 
his head. 

““My money is on the stranger,” he in- 
sisted mildly. 

Dad Whetzel had been nodding sleepily 
in his chair. Now he yawned and stretched, 
emitting a hearty chuckle. 

“Difference of opinion is what makes 
betting good,” he said. “Is there only two 
horses entered in this race?’”’ 

“Meaning which?’”’ Webber inquired. 

“The more entries there is in a race, the 
longer the odds agin some o’ the contenders, 
with public interest centerin’ round the 
favorites,” said the old desert rat. “I 
always did favor a two-hoss race.” 
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GIRL rode down a draw in the hills 

above Pueblo Tasao. A movement in 
the brush on an adjacent rise caught her eye. 
She started to ride toward the spot. A 
horse nickered and a mounted Tasao Indian 
appeared on the sky line. 

She proceeded down into the Valley of 
Springs. A hawk screamed three times in 
the hills behind her. The three screaming 
notes sounded again, but from a different 
direction, as she reached the edge of the 
deserted village and traversed the narrow, 
crooked lanes between the ’dobe dwellings 
of Pueblo Tasao. Blown sand had banked 
in these deserted galleries and drifted into 
open doorways. A rattler writhed out of 
her path and retreated to a fissure at the 
base of an adobe wall. Darting many-hued 
lizards scurried on all sides. A few weeds 
had reared their heads in the unused lanes 
and now stood as dry and dead as the village 
itself. 

A ghostly silence pervaded the spot, 
broken only when an occasional grasshopper 
whirred aloft with a crackling flash of 
bright-colored wings or when some vagrant 
breeze stirred the dried skeletons of the 
weeds and rattled their brittle bones as if in 
warning to the intruder. 

The girl assumed the rdle of a proprietress 
inquiring after the welfare of her tenants. 

“Carlos, the wife is better today, I hear. 
Come up to the big house this evening and 
we'll send over a baked chicken for her,” 
she greeted an imaginary retainer. 

Before the next gaping doorway she 
nodded casually in passing and reined in 
her horse before the next. 

“Good morning, Teresa; and how are the 
little Garcias today?” she inquired. ‘Ten, 
I believe you have now, isn’t it? Oh, yes, 
eleven, to be sure. I must send something 
down for the little one. Gomez! Miguel! 
You should be ashamed—two big boys like 
you teasing little Pedro. Stop it or I’ll give 
the two of you no sweets when you bring 
the milk.” 


(Continued on Page 65) 
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showered with it to the point of saturation. 
She was so conversant with every manner 
of masculine approach that she felt quali- 
fied to predict in advance whether a man 
would be blatant or shy, precipitate or 
dilatory, confident or timorous in his ad- 
vances. Therefore she failed to palpitate to 
the novelty of it all and to hold her breath 
in delightful anticipation of what this tall 
stranger might say next. She knew per- 
fectly well what he might say next unless 
she cut him short. So, by way of cutting 
him short, she dropped her gaze demurely, 
caught the tip of one forefinger daintily be- 
tween her teeth and favored him with a 
sidelong glance of appraisal. 

“So you just felt that there was some- 
thing about me?” she murmured. 

She lifted her eyes and met his direct, 
smiling gaze. The sun wrinkles deepened 
at the corners of his eyes. 

“Just like that,’”” he assented. ‘‘Now 
anything I could tell you would be like 
reciting a page out of the first reader. Still, 
no male human ever minds speaking his 
piece. It’s chiefly the answer that shrivels 
him. So, if it’s all the same to you, I won’t 
insist that a verdict be rendered on my case 
this morning.” 

He was not going to be aggressive and 
overconfident after all, she reflected. In- 
stead, he was rather offhand, his remarks 
seeming more in the manner of impersonal 
comment. 

“Tt came up just like this,” he resumed: 
“Along early in the day I’m out in those 
low hills that skirt the big flat off to the 
west, when mustangs begin to spurt past 
going east. I rode in behind“a cluster of 
yucca on a ridge where I could have a good 
view without being seen. For as far as I 
could see out across the flat the whole wild 
horse nation was on the wing and moving 
my way. Say! What a picture!” 

The girl knew from his momentary pre- 
occupation that he was visualizing the scene 
over again. 

“T never glimpsed anything like it,” he 
resumed presently. ‘Here they came, 
stretched out over a five-mile front. They 
went smoking right past on all sides and 
fanned on up the country, with others still 
coming on behind.” 

Again he was silent for a moment, re- 
viewing the picture. 

“Then I see a lone rider pounding along 
in the rear. I put my glasses on him to see 
who was trifling with my mustangs.” 

“Andbehold! It wasme!”’ Sally chortled. 

“Just who it was,” he agreed. “‘You 
didn’t come closer to me than a mile, but 
even at that distance I could someway just 
feel—and you'll have to admit that I’m a 
longer-range feeler than most; likely it 
don’t hit the average man until you’re up 
within a few hundred yards—that you was 
enjoying the panorama as much from one 
end as I was from the other. After watch- 
ing you maneuver those ponies, I knew 
right off that you’d make a top hand in any 
outfit that was bent on capturing mus- 
tangs.” 

“Not a top hand,” she denied. 
least an appreciative spectator.” 

They entered the spacious living room of 
the old Castinado mansion. Tasao and 
Navajo rugs, blankets and rare old Mexican 
serapes adorned floors and walls. The 
shelves flanking the big fireplace were filled 
with books. It was much as John Gillfoyle 
had left it. 

These personal effects of the departed 
owner recalled to the girl’s mind the sinister 
history of the place since the Tasao curse 
had been laid upon it—prior even to that, 
back in the days when Porter, then a young 
man, had wed Dolores Castinado, and the 
father and son of the household had dis- 
appeared so shortly thereafter. The place 
had been erected almost two centuries be- 
fore, and it had been constructed for de- 
fensive purposes as well.as for comfortable 
home uses. The main house was flanked by 
wings of less pretentious quarters for house 
servants and personal retainers; beyond 
them the adobe structures erected originally 
to serve as barracks for the armed troops 
that the first few generations of Castinados 
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had been forced to maintain. There were 
barns, storehouses and corrals, the whole of 
them inclosed in a compound of some thirty 
acres and surrounded by a ten-foot adobe 
wall. Here the Castinados had been pre- 
pared to stand a long siege in case of attack. 
The big compound was watered by three 
springs, the overflow from which provided 
sufficient moisture for irrigating a garden. 
Ancient trees grew within the compound. 
The most of the West was still raw, the 
buildings garishly new; but here seemed a 
world apart, a bit of civilization ripened 
and mellowed by age and bespeaking an 
ancient order of landed aristocracy. 

“Dreams of empire,’’ the girl said aloud. 
“That’s what drives us on.” She reviewed 
the urge for empire that had sent the 
original Castinado nobles to this far spot, 
then Porter and the others, each thirsting 
for more power and bent upon extending 
his domain. ‘‘And me, too,” she confessed. 
“T was born with the true Langford urge to 
own Spanish Acres myself.” 

Hollister entered with a gourd brimming 
with cold spring water. 

“Sorry I have only water to offer you,” 
he apologized. ‘Most any time I could 
stake you to a drink of fresh milk; but 
Gomez and Miguel, the shiftless little warts, 
are a bit late about fetching it today. When 
they do come, I’ll certainly tell ’em aplenty 
about that raw deal they put up on poor 
little Pedro. There’s Mother Garcia, with 
ten to look after—come to think, now, it’s 
eleven—and those two boys carrying on 
thataway!” 

“So you did hear!” she accused. 

“Just in spots,” he confessed. 

“TI was over often before Mrs. Porter 
died, and before there had been any serious 
results of the feud between the Langfords 
and Porters. I was quite small and I’d 
play make-believe, imagining myself the 
patroness of Castinado hacienda and the 
Pueblo Tasao—Lady Bountiful distribut- 
ing largess among all my hundreds of ador- 
ing retainers and ironing out all their 
troubles. It comes back to me, somehow, 
whenever I ride over, and I carry on that 
way just to keep from being lonely at seeing 
it standing all dead and deserted.” It 
came to her that she was revealing too 
much of herself and that she would dislike 
Hollister most cordially if he failed to under- 
stand. “But it’s rather silly at my age, 
don’t you think?” 

“Perhaps,’”’ he said; ‘‘and at mine. Still, 
folks have to keep some sort of promised 
land dangling before their eyes or life goes 
flat and stale. We never quite attain the 
end of the rainbow. That’s what keeps us 
going. Whenever one ambition or ideal gets 
tarnished—why, we’ve got to cast around 
for some new cloud to hitch our kite to, 
don’t you reckon?” 

‘Always just around the bend or over 
the next divide,” she agreed. 

‘Now if our cases had been reversed— 
you under cover inside and me prowling 
through the pueblo—you’d likely have 
heard me communing with the villagers 
myself, laying out the day’s work for three 
hundred-odd henchmen and starting things 
to humming like a beehive.” 

“Not really!”’ she said. 

“Solemn truth,” he affirmed. ‘‘That’s 
another reason I thought our minds fol- 
lowed similar trails. I had been sitting 
there and picturing things hereabouts as 
they once was and ought to be again; the 
village lanes peopled with sprawling young- 
sters, wrinkled old squaws basking in the 
sun, the houses adorned with strings of 
dried meat and festoons of red peppers, the 
flat roofs of those ’dobes piled with squashes 
and dried corn—all colorful and come to 
life again.”” He hesitated for a moment. 
“And, of course, with me sitting ahold of 
the reins,” he added. 

“And why not?” she came to his defense. 
“It’s your own make-believe, so why ap- 
point someone else to manage it?’”’ She 
laughed softly, moving to the window to 
look down upon the deserted village. ‘‘It’s 
the urge for empire that moves us all. I'll 
never own all the broad miles of Spanish 
Acres, but I’m still infant enough to picture 
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myself in that réle, with the village repop- 
ulated and everything moving in the grand 
fashion of the old days of the Castinados.”’ 

““And me,” he agreed. ‘‘So why not do 
it? Let’s weave the story of the good fairy 
and the mustang hunter. The good fairy 
lays down the rules and the mustang 
hunter acts as the humble instrument that 
puts the miracle into effect. Suppose you 
start reciting the rules so we can get busy 
right off.’ 

““Well,’’ she pondered, “first the mus- 
tang hunter must acquire Spanish Acres so 
it will be in good hands. It must be ac- 
quired’ by peaceful methods, because the 
good fairy is very, very tired of war and 
strife and the criminal futility of men kill- 
ing each other.” For a moment her eyes 
turned somber, as if they regarded long- 
past scenes that were not to her liking. 
Then her natural buoyancy returned. 
“Next’’— counting on her fingers—‘‘he 
must operate a big outfit here as in the days 
of the Castinados. And lastly, the village 
must be repopulated, to the point where 
three hundred souls are living there.” 

“A pretty little tale like that always ends 
up by the benevolent conspirators sharing 
rewards forever after,’’ he said. ‘‘ When 
the mustang hunter achieves all these brave 
things, the good fairy will take on a full 
partnership?” 

“Oh, absolutely!’’ she bantered. 
a contract.” 

He pondered for a space just sufficient 
to lend weight to his next utterance. 

“It’s a right sizable order,’ he said. 
“T’ll take it on. Remember, it’s a con- 
tract.” 

He spoke in an offhand vein, but she sur- 
prised a look in his eyes that was not in 
accord with his casual utterance. Her own 
gaze dropped and she had a sudden appre- 
hension lest he should be too precipitate 
and spoil a promising comradeship. The 
apprehension, at least, was new to her ex- 
perience, if the situation itself was not. The 
facetious word with which she was usually 
so adept in deflecting such issues failed her 
now. Instead, for a space of five seconds, 
moments freighted with possibilities, she 
found herself quite speechless. Then she 
sensed that he had turned his eyes from her 
and was once more looking out of the win- 
dow. It occurred to her that there was a 
certain quality of understanding and kind- 
liness about him. Kindliness; it was that 
strain in him that appealed to her, who had 
known so many hard, ruthless men. She 
dropped a friendly hand on his arm as he 
turned back from the window. 

“‘T must be wandering on back to camp 
now,” she announced. “The Jessups will 
be thinking I’m lost.” 

He knew that the Jessups would not 
worry. This girl had run through the 
Rolavi Sink since infancy, as wild and free 
as a range colt. He would have liked to 
prolong the visit, but he made no protest at 
this early departure, walking with her to- 
ward her horse, the animal having sidled a 
hundred yards down the slope. When they 
had covered perhaps half the distance in 
silence, she halted suddenly, one hand lifted 
to her breast in a gesture of fright. Her 
eyes, as she turned them to him, were wide 
with horror. 

“Snake!” she breathed. 

A rattler held the trail six feet ahead. 

“So it is,” said Hollister. ‘‘Romping 
round these parts since infancy as you 
have, it must have handed you a perfectly 
frightful shock to encounter a twelve-inch 
rattler. Shall I step on it, or will you?” 

He smiled in answer to the deepening 
spark of mischief in her eyes. 

“Let it live,” she decided, ‘“‘ 
flatly refuse to rescue me.” 

“I'd love to perform a rescue,” he said. 
“Tf only the blasted thing had been a 
mouse, now, I’d have shot it and extricated 
you from a real nasty encounter.” 
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anight of dead calm. Tinyrustlings occurred 
in the brush, shrill trilling sounds; insects 
perhaps—small things. Suddenly, from 
back in the hills beyond the rim rocks of the 
gulch that sheltered the camp, an owl 
hooted— one note, a pause, then three more. 
A horse near the camp inhaled deeply as if 
testing the wind, expelling the breath with a 
whistling snort. The owl hooted its sum- 
mons again. Presently the horse nickered. 
The blanketed form twitched, but very 
slightly, as if the sleeper had merely shifted 
anarm. Thesilence deepened. A tiny stone 
slid from the sandrock rims and rattled to 
the floor of the gulch. The blanketed form 
stirred again, and with the movement arifle 
shot roared from the rim near the point from 
which the rock had been loosened. The im- 
pact of the heavy ball struck a spurt of dust 
from the blankets and the huddled mass 
twitched, seeming to flatten beneath the 
bedding. The rifle spoke again, the sound 
tossed from wall to wall of the gulch in 
waves of accumulating intensity. 

The rifleman, standing at the very edge 
of the rims, was held in silhouette against 
the sky. There was a third report, this time 
from the floor of the gulch, and a red streak 
of flame spurted skyward from the depths 
of a thick cluster of juniper some little dis- 
tance from the fire. The figure on the rim 
straightened suddenly from its crouching 
posture. The rifle slipped from nerveless 
fingers and clattered down the rocks. Sag- 
ging loosely, the figure collapsed, pitching 
forward, and a moment later there came 
the sound of a heavy body striking sod- 
denly on the rock rubble at the base of the 
wall. There was a momentary clattering of 
dislodged rocks, then complete silence. 
Even the tiny rustlings had ceased, as if the 
small things of the night had suspended 
their activities to listen. Presently there 
was a movement in the thick clump of 
junipers. 

“T reckon that will be all of it,’ Farrel’s 
voice stated. “‘I bored him center.” 

““Yes,”’ Hollister answered; ‘‘dead cen- 
ter. We might as well saunter over and see 
who our visitor used to be.” 

Some moments later a match flickered 
and in its light the two men inspected the 
sprawled figure at the base of the sandrock 
bluff. Neither of them could recall having 
seen the man before. 

“Qwils,’”’ said Farrel; 
handy.” 

“Don’t they!” Hollister agreed. 

“Someone,” Farrel conjectured, ‘‘has 
been looking you up and slipped in behind 
your disguise. Now who, do you surmise?” 

Hollister shook his head. 

“T’m dead set against making rash 
guesses. Some day we’ll know for sure. 
But I see it’s still the fashion south of the 
Palo Verdes to hire your man killed with- 
out wasting time.” 

A third man, Tommy Alden, appeared 
from the gloom. 

“We'd better inter him before sunup and 
fail to remark about this little episode,’ 
Hollister decided. ‘‘One of you go up and 
unsaddle his horse and throw it loose on 
the range.” 

Just at dawn an early rising raven set up 
a raucous cawing in the choppy hills beyond 
the rims above the water hole. Shortly 
thereafter two burros appeared on the rims, 
their long ears flopping in silhouette against 
the graying sky. Various mustang trails 
led down through breaks in the sandrock 
rims. Hollister had blocked these routes 
by wedging dead junipers in the crevices. 
The floor of the gulch itself had been walled 
off at the narrowest part. Thus a substan- 
tial corral of some six or eight acres in ex- 
tent had been fashioned round the water 
hole, serving as an inclosure in which the 
horses might be safely confined overnight. 

The old prospector removed the obstruc- 
tion from a crevice through which a trail 
led down to the bottoms and prodded his 
two burros toward the camp. Hollister, 
just smoothing the embers of the fire pre- 
paratory to cooking breakfast over the 
coals, invited Whetzel to eat. 

“Thanks, but I fed an hour before sunup 
and headed this way,” he declined. “‘I was 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

“Maybe that’s what Mr. Hollister, in a 
roundabout sort of fashion, was aiming to 
acquaint you with,” he proffered. ‘‘There’s 
talk to the effect that he owns Spanish 
Acres himself.” 

Hollister knew, from the occurrence of 
the preceding night, that this rumor must 
be afloat. 

Langford’s whole figure seemed to sag 
as if he had been suddenly stricken with a 
blasting illness. His eyes sought the face of 
one after another of the group as if seeking 
denial of Whetzel’s utterance. He read con- 
firmation instead. 

“Tt wasn’t even for sale,” he said. ‘They 
refused to put a price on it.” 

“But I was a friend of the family,’ Hol- 
lister said, by way of an offhand explana- 
tion. ‘Sol expect that will settle any 
dispute as to how I’m to operate on my 
own premises.” 

“On the contrary,’’ Langford retorted, 
“it only just starts a dispute.” He then 
made the same statement that old Tom 
Langford had once made to Al Porter, 
which the son had made to every subse- 
quent owner of Spanish Acres—‘“‘ You sell 
out to me, Hollister, or I’ll run you out of 
business.” 

“T’ll sell—if you pay my price,’’ Hollis- 
ter offered. 

“Name it,’’ Langford requested. 

““There’s somewhere round a million and 
a half acres in the grant. I’ll sell for a dol- 
lar an acre.” 

“T’'ll buy it by the section, not by the 
acre. Acres ain’t any unit of measurement 
in this country,” Langford declared. “Tal 
give you fifty dollars a section.’ 

“‘That’s something less’n a tenth of what 
I’d consider,’ said Hollister. ‘“‘We can’t 
deal. Adios.” 
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There was singing by performers from 
the theaters. As I saw a dappled white 
horse shaking his head violently, it occurred 
to me that it might be more than an ordi- 
nary animal gesture to dislodge a rose behind 
his right ear. The big beast seemed to be 
asking, ‘‘What’s the world coming to?” 

It is difficult for me to discuss society of a 
quarter of a century ago and not talk about 
horses. Year after year my employer took 
me abroad with him, and I think that he 
went as much as anything else to see the 
racing, although ostensibly the primary 
purpose of our annual visit was the replen- 
ishment of our supply of those delicacies 
and fine wines for which our establishment 
was famous. 

Society in Europe, as far as I could see, 
paid but little attention to the strait-jacket 
in which Mrs. Astor kept American society. 
I must confess that it was disturbing to me 
to see that Europe operated on entirely 
different standards; but it was equally 
disturbing to discover that the ceremonials 
of American society were really a rather 
absurd effort to create a species of unpat- 
ented nobility. The truth of this, I hold, 
was reflected in the ease with which every 
now and then titled scamps carried off some 
of our richest girls. In New York I had an- 
nounced ‘Baron This” or “‘Count That” 
and seen women respond to them as Trilbys 
to Svengalis; but I had to go to Paris to dis- 
cover that nobles were no more calculated 
to inherit nobility than a member of Con- 
gress was necessarily endowed, upon his 
succession to office, with sagacity. 

You must go to a race track for true 
democracy. You have it there as nowhere 
else, it seems to me. At the track, the 
world is divided afresh, after each race, into 
winners and losers. 

There was a period of about twenty years 
when I did not miss the running of a single 
Grand Prix de Paris. I saw W. K. Vander- 
bilt’s Northeast win it in 1908. He was 
about the first American, I should say, to 
run his horses abroad; but you have to 
realize how important the Grand Prix is 


He was turning away when I 
addressed him again. 
“T’ll do as I’ve always done ap 


“That’s a fact,” HHolliste agreed, 
boast that there’s no law of any 
south of the Palo Verdes anyway, 
came in here to get along, not to m| 
unless I’m crowded into it. Wha. 
your cows drift into Spanish Acres 
I fence will be welcome.” - 

“Drift!”’ Langford scoffed, “[ 
twenty thousand head in here the f 
my range is short.” 

“Then you'll lose twenty thousa 
of cows, Langford,” Hollister pr 
“Because water will be still shor} 
block. every water hole in Spanis 
solid if you try it.” 

“And I’ll have men opening’ sa] 
ford countered. 

“Then, right after one job of 1 
you'll find a brace of warriors inj 
at every water hole when you elect 
again. Cows can’t live on grass un); 
can collect a drop of moisture nowa 
Strays will be welcome, but a g 
into here will find it the most arir 
extant. If the prevailing fashion he) 
is for a man to take what he can 
and hold it the same way, then I'll 
with warriors first. Here’s the fir 
He pointed to Farrel and Alden 
played that game too. I came 
peaceable, and not looking for: trou 
rather get along with you than not] 
you won’t let me, why set your oy 
Now I reckon we understand eac\ 
That’ll be about all I’ve got to ren 

Se 


(TO BE CONTINUED) _ 
al 


to understand what a furore his wi wi 
it caused. w 
Everybody in France that coul 
see that race. For days in 
roads centering on Paris wa 
with the dust kicked up by t 
hoofs of asses burdened with far 
for Maison Lafitte. Every sho 
every mechanic seemed to have wil 
a burning desire to see that annua) 
of horses. Peddlers’ carts, coster: 
and huge vans would be trekking 
the forget-me-not blue that tinge: 
nearly everything at Maison 
Naturally, with so many men with 
burning holes in their pockets, tht 
women, and such women! 
I don’t think anyone can interprié 
until he has seen a lot of Frene/ 
sniffed their perfume, marveled } 
flashing eyes, heard their chatte 
rustle of their silks. 
There was only one corer 
fashionable people to see that race! 
was from the high seat of a foul! 
coach. To get a good place at thet} 
coach would have to be driven the! 
three days in advance of the ré 
vehicle would be parked at ther 
near the rail as possible, the hors 
be taken out and a man left to gua) 
so much to keep it from being st¢ 
keep it from being wheeled out of 
Each four-in-hand was the sit 
day of the race of a gay party. Th 
leave Paris about ten in carts drav 
horses which later would haul ther 
the four-in-hand coaches. Eve’ 
could managed to arrive about n 
caterers did their work with the ai 
wagons and they came equipped 
20,000 persons, and serve them W 
There were fleets of small wag! 
which the caterers used to distr! 
food. They would have been ni 
advance of the position of your ¢0é 
track and would look you up. It 
well done and good food—a col 
(Continued on Pose 
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‘tainly true that your suit makes a lot of 
ace in your looks and feelings—and in 
wimming, too! 


vhy Spalding determined to make suits so 
u, so clean-cut and trim and comfortable, 
putting one on would make you feel like 
‘| 
| Spalding knowledge of sports’ require- 
_ the Spalding genius for doing every little 
e best possible way—went into these suits. 


ever know how well you can look in a 
‘suit—how free and easy and at home you 
until you hustle into one of these new 
Ss 


wool for which the markets of the world 
bed. Here’s the special Spalding stitch 
ses the knitted yarn as snug and springy 
. Here’s fabric that feels warm and almost 
sate you’re out of the water. Here’s a cut 
which do away with sagging and binding 


palding suit wont teach you to swum 
make you feel like an Olympic champion! 


and chafing—give your mind and body a real 
holiday! 


Women are particularly enthusiastic about the 
new slenderizing effect in women’s suits, produced by 
the special Spalding bow-shaped seam across the 
hips. There are certainly a lot of things to be en- 
thusiastic about! 


See for yourself! Go to one of the Spalding Stores 
(you'll find one in almost every large city) or to one 
of the many other stores which sell Spalding swim- 
ming attire. Go over these new suits point by point. 
Then ask the price—and get another happy surprise! 


Do it now! 


Spalding offers these notable features—A special worsted 
yarn of remarkable life and gloss . . . Elastic spring-needle stitch 
produced by Spalding machines—assuring continued snugness 
with greatest flexibility . . . Unusually large armholes . . . Inde- 
structible rubber button . .. Non-rip buttonhole . . . Re-enforced 
crotch, wonderfully durable and truly comfortable in design... 
New slenderizing bow-shaped seam across the hips of women’s 
suits . . . Fabric which absorbs very little water, and dries quickly. 


But it will 


MAIL COUPON! These books will 


help you become a better swimmer 


A. G. Spatpine & Bros., 
105 Nassau Street, New York City 


This is my order for the following: 

“The Science of Swimming,” by Frank 
J. Sullivan, Swimming Instructor, Prince- 
ton University. 25 cents. 


“Swimming for Women,” by L. de B 
Handley, Coach of New "York Women’s 
Swimming Association. 25 cents. 


(Please check your selection in the squares, and enclose 
25 cents in stamps for each book ordered.) 
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SlowTrolling 
Slow enough to sink 
your bait where you 
want it. A gait to fit 
any lure or any day— 
specialcarburetorset- 
ting does it instantly! 


«to Speeding 


A flip of the finger—an ad- 
vance of the spark—and you 
are at racing speed! Just the 
low hum of Evinrude Equa- 
Power and the miles slip by. 


—that’s real motor 
control! 
OU’LL get a real thrill the 


first time you grasp the tiller 
of the new “1925 Champion 
EVINRUDE Sport Twin” motor. 
Such eager power under perfect 
control—almost as quick to act 
as your car when you “step on 
it’. That’s the amazing flexibility 
achieved in this new Evinrude 
which is writing the greatest 
Evinrude year in history. 


Flip-of-the-finger control gives you un- 
excelled choice of speed —all made 
possible by the exclusive Evinrude 
combination of the trolling-speeding 
Carburetor with these other features: 


1, Super-Power Magneto — current 
powerful enough to jump eight 
times the standard spark plug 
gap. Weather and water proof. 


2. Equa-Power Motor Construction 
—careful, exact balancing of all 
reciprocating parts produces 
smooth, vibrationless action. 


3. Power-Focus Drive —in a water- 
and-sand-tight housing is sealed 
the only ball-bearing transmis- 
sion used in any outboard motor. 


There can only be one genuine “lat- 
est model Evinrude’’, and this is it. 


Write for new 1925 Year Book. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 


274 Evinrude Bldg. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
DISTRIBUTORS: 
115 East 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
259 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
117-119 Broadway, Oakland, Calif, 
211 Morrison St., Portland, Oregon 
137 McGillStreet, Montreal, Quebec 
131 Front St., West, Toronto, Ont. 
79 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 
510 Johnson Street, Victoria, B. C. 
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(Continued from Page 68) 

bouilli of French whitefish, broiled kernels 
of lamb, and to drink, first an aperitif, the 
forerunner of our cocktail; then, perhaps, 
a white wine, a light Haut Sauterne; a 
St. Emilion claret, then a champagne, and 
last a Burgundy. It was a job getting 
up the little ladders, like miniature com- 
panion ladders, to serve liqueurs and coffee. 
It was a rule of fashion that the liqueurs 
must be served at the moment the horses 
began to parade for the first race. If you 
managed it that way, your day was a suc- 
cess. I was busy always, of course, with 
my employer’s guests. 

I remember well W. K. Vanderbilt on 
that day his horse won. He had a short 
gray, horsy coat; his glasses over his shoul- 
der; a French straw hat turned sharply 
up in back and just as sharply down in 
front. His hat band was a combination of 
his racing colors, but I cannot for the life of 
me remember what those colors were. 

His horse was a splendid bay gelding 
with a noticeably thick mane, and when he 
won our party seemed insane with delight. 

If memory serves me rightly, I bet 100 
francs that day on Titbits, an English 
horse that won the third race and enriched 
me by 600 francs. I got my money, a check, 
first thing the next morning, the 600 frances 
less the government’s 2 per cent tax; and 
that same night I spent it touring the cafés. 
Time after time I’d get to the hotel where I 
was staying with my employer at six in the 
morning, and at eight, shaved and freshly 
dressed, I’d appear before him with the 
morning paper. I couldn’t fool him. 

“You’re having a good time,”’ he’d say, 
“but don’t go too far. I can see, I can see.” 

Then he would pinch his cheek and point 
to mine with a gesture that seemed to hint 
that my mild dissipation was a killing pace. 
He knew how to flatter. 


Mr. Gerry’s Fur Cap 


Several times we crossed on the same 
ship with Commodore Elbridge Gerry, de- 
servedly the most celebrated host in this 
country. He had a baggage-man, John. 
In addition, there was a valet, and three 
maids, one for Mrs. Gerry and each of the 
daughters. When they arrived in Paris 
horses and carriages that had been selected 
in advance for their use during their stay 
were waiting for them. 

The commodore invariably appeared in a 
sealskin cap suitable for Arctic exploration. 
I remember seeing him wearing it one time 
in August, the last week in August, aboard 
the Kaiser Wilhelm II. That old cap, a dull 
brown from exposure to the sun, seemed to 
me to be a part of him. A real gentleman, 
Mr. Gerry, but he could not bear to have 
strangers about him. He was short and 
quick in speech, biting off his words. If 
he met anyone on deck, he’d say ‘Nice 
morning, nice morning,’’ and go puffing on 
his way. 

After the death of Queen Victoria he 
purchased her cellars; but from all I have 
heard, I do not think he added much that 
was better than what he had previously 
owned. He was not what I’d call a drinking 
person, but one of John’s duties as baggage- 
man was to superintend the transfer of a 
sort of traveling wine cellar. Apparently 
he did not wish to depend on strange vint- 
ners. But I always think of him as wearing 
that fur cap winter or summer. 


A gentleman who was at our place re- © 


cently was telling about having been sent 
to see the commodore some years ago and 
being offered some Scotch. He said that 
after pouring himself a thick drink he 
started to dilute it with water, when he was 
startled by an exclamation, ‘‘Don’t spoil 
it!” 

I gathered from what this man said that 
he never has learned that what was given 
him was not ordinary whisky, but a Scotch 
that had been aged to make a liqueur. 
Well, the foundation of any art is appreci- 
ation. 

Just the other night one of the influential 
men of New York gave a party at our place 
for a dozen of his friends, There were three 
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bridge tables and a coach to show them 
some finer points of the game. His system 
is to go from table to table, indicating a 
certain playing procedure, and in no time 
at all he has the players fighting against 
one another, playing intensely. Now and 
again he will slip into the seat of someone 
who complains against a poor hand, and 
then, using the same cards, he will skin all 
of them as easily as chalk and cheese. Most 
of the good players that have been around 
our establishment have been New Eng- 
landers. They have the proper disposition 
and a facial control that is important when 
stakes are high. 

Mrs. Fish and Mr. Frederick Townsend 
Martin were responsible—or to blame, if 
you should feel that way about it—for 
making society less like hereditary aristoc- 
racy than it had been when it was swayed 
by Mrs. Astor. I think they may have 
been in a mild sort of conspiracy; inspired, 
in the case of Mrs. Fish, by a conviction 
that Mrs. Astor’s way was a dull one and 
that a leaven of smarter people was neces- 
sary if the ones eligible under the Astor 
standards were to be kept from yawning in 
one another’s faces. 

Persons were received by Mrs. Fish, even 
sat at her table, who could not have got 
into Mrs. Astor’s home. When that had 
gone on for a while, the conspicuous leaders 
were engaged in a competition to see which 
of them could be first to ensnare guests who 
had beauty or brains to recommend them, 
if nothing else. 

From a position of being able to identify 
the eligible folks by family resemblances, 
correctness of behavior and kindred means, 
I was reduced to a sort of unofficial traffic 
policeman. I must confess that I’d be 
timid now about questioning the right of an 
East Side peddler to enter any ballroom 
where he might present himself in a dinner 
jacket; but there was a time when a man 
who came without white gloves to an eve- 
ning function would have been set down as 
eccentric, if not a boor, no matter what his 
place in life. Well, there have been a lot of 
changes and it may be that some of them 
are improvements. 


Reviving Old Customs 


If Mrs. Fish and the hostesses who were 
her contemporaries were less rigid in mak- 
ing up their guest lists than Mrs. Astor had 
been, at least they did have such lists, and 
a person would have needed the skin of a 
rhinoceros and the agility of a spider 
monkey to participate in one of their affairs 
without an invitation. 

Today there are literally hundreds of 
persons in New York, possessing I know 
not what kind of a background, who make 


PHOTO. FROM W.L. COOK 


Nevada Falls, Yosemite Valley 


. narrow about that, but I b 


June 


a practice of attending almost any 
rant or hotel dance that strikes ¢ 
Since the people who used to ec 
society live for the most part j 
hotels or apartments, and since the 
are given in restaurants or hot 
means that these crashers enjoy thr. 
in the company of what is left of N, 
society. 

Some of them employ i ingenious. 
to get in, for some of them are| 
people. Others are merely young) 
with an abundance of nerve. Pogg 
young woman will have been invite 
dance. At the last minute she y 
phone her hostess and explain that 
some friends dining with her and y 
she will be afflicted with horrible 
rassment if she is not permitted | 
one or two of them. It is not uni 
one of them to come, after such aq 
tion, trailed by a round dozen com; 
cigarette smoke wreathed about the; 
heads of the women and the slick h; 
men as they plunge into the ballry 
begin dancing without so much as 3 
at the hostess. 

The extremity to which this all 
been carried has caused a revival 
part of one group of women who fn 
employ us of that custom which 
sonified in the old days by Mis) 
de Barril. That was a time wher, 
York woman with social aspirati) 
handicapped by poor social judgm, 
not feel safe in giving a party of lz 
portions without allowing Mis 
scrutinize her invitation list. If 
Barril drew the point of a ha 
through a name, the owner 
was as definitely erased as if 
adjutant had shot a bolt of ligh 
him, or her, from heaven. In fa 
were some mothers who cca 
Miss de Barril’s approval of a 
invitation list was almost asi 
marriage ceremony as the blessit i 
by the officiating clergyman. tm 
de Barril’s successor finds that tor 
effectively she must fix her own 
in editing an invitation list, 
standards are not completely aece 
the person who retains her she wa 
patrician hands of the affair, 


apor 


The Swing of the Pendu 


I see enough these days to kni 
such precautions are not bas 
snobbishness, although snobb 
grow out of them. They 
common-sense measures that 
taken by a decent immigrant 
tained with her children on 
Such a mother would warn he 
play only with such other child 
seem cleanly, well behaved and 

The reason that ghostly 
the gilt furnishings of the 
in those private homes in 
that are equipped for large en 
is that the owners have f 
possible to assemble any num 
who are willing to abide by the ru 
duct that prevailed fifteen or € 
years ago. esi 

As for nakedness, I am a 
explanation unless we are 
existence of a personal devil. 1 


in a day when a grandmoth 
mother and not a short-hal 
young men. Sometimes I wo 
children born of the marriaj 
now will behave when they are g 
are sorted out as debs, and last ye 
and year before last’s. I’m not 
concerned with the young men. + 
behave as they are told to, do as! 
permitted. 

Take it all in all, New York sd 
minds me of that song I heey’ 
there is a reunion of some colleg 
our place. At the top of their vo 
sing, “The old gray mare, she al 
she used to be, she ain’t what 
to be.” 

She ain’t. 


Kodak Simplicity 
further 
Simplified 


| 


i 


le price. 


Made with the 14 Pocket Kodak, Series II 


-_ 


The 14 Pocket Kodak 
Series Lf 
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Y a simple lever mechanism, the front snaps instantly into pic- 
ture position—ready for business when the camera is opened. 
With the Kodak Anastigmat Lens and Diomatic Shutter equip- 
nent, it offers a range of efficiency not heretofore obtainable at 


This superior combination of lens and shutter 
means better timed, sharper negatives, the evi- 
dence of which is plain in the prints— overwhelm- 


ingly plain in enlargements. 

The focus is prompt and precise. A mere turn of the 
lens, which is at your finger tips, brings the focus instantly, 
accurately, while beneath the lens a plainly lettered, sim- 
ple scale tells you how to fit the exposure to the light. 

It’s all simple, yet there’s speed in the (7.7 lens and 
a shutter with speeds up to one hundredth part of a sec- 
ond to make that speed available. 

And with it all there’s ease of loading and beauty of 
design, and it’s really a pocket Kodak. It’s autographic, 
of course. 

No. 14 Pocket Kodak, Series II, for 2% x 4% pic- 
tures, equipped with Kodak Anastigmat 7.7 lens and 
Diomatic shutter—$26. 


At your dealer's 


tastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., te Kodaé City 
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requires 
no skill 


You can easily and quickly 
put a keen edge on that old 
knife or scissors with a Dazey 
Sharpit. Then you will 
not have to buy a new one. 


DAZEY 


SCISSORS 
CARVER 
SICKLE 
CLEAVER 
ICE PICK 
SCREW DRIVER 
GRAPE FRUIT 


KNIFE 
A dull knife cannot cut the i ioe 
tenderest meat. DULL EDGE 
New _ principle 
of, Rewin 


wheels makes 
it easy for,any- 
one to sharpen 
any dull edge. 
Simply rest 
blade in groove 
and give the 
handle a few 
turns, 


Dull scissors ruin your 
cloth and disposition. 


Small but mighty 
—only 5%” from 
end to end—at- 
tractively finished 
to place in your 
kitchen—ready for 
instant use. 


EVERY HOME 


SHOULD HAVE 
ONE 


Will pay for it- 
self in short 
time. Everyone 
guaranteed to 
give satisfac- 
tion. 


Sharpening dull sickles this 
way is slow and dangerous. 


IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY 
YOU, MAIL THE COUPON TODAY. 


Dazzy Cuurn & Mec. CoMpANy 
St. Louis, Mo. “4 
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$: Please find enclosed $1.50 for which A ie ih 
® send me 1 Dazey Sharpit, (Canada $2.00 fli. 9 ig 
: and postage), / hai 
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4301 Warne Avenue 


UAGAESS oe tere teres see eta 
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lave You a Tamerlane im Yours 
On the Trail of Rare Books=By Vincent Starr 


EEP down at the bottom of his erring, 
optimistic heart, every book collector 
in Christendom probably believes that the 
day will come. There is nothing cryptic in 
the remark. He means that some day, 
sooner or later, standing beside the ten- 
cent basket before an obscure little book- 
stall, idly pawing over the miscellany of 
worthless bibelots offered at that reckless 
sum, he will turn up a little pamphlet in 
tea-colored wrappers, upon whose title page 
he will read the legend, ‘‘Tamerlane and 
Other Poems. By A Bostonian.’”’ Paradoxi- 
cally, the reason he believes this is that only 
four copies of the work are known to exist. 
An Oriental monarch, decrepit and dying, 
pours into the ears of an attending friar— 
in whose incongruity an author’s note ac- 
quiesces—the tale of his early peasant life, 
his passion for a lovely maiden, his ambi- 
tion to win power for her sake, his unex- 
plained desertion of the enchantress, his 
adventures and conquests culminating in 
his assumption of the rdle of Khan of 
Tartary, his return to his native valley to 
take possession of his love, and his discov- 
ery of the heartbroken lady’s grave. She 
had been dead, alas, for many a year. 


What was there left for me now? despair— 
A kingdom for a broken heart. 


That is what the collector of rare books 
will read if he finds the volume, or rather 
what he will find if he reads it. A stupid 
tale of astupid monarch, expecting his light 
o’ love to sit and smile through seven years 
of desertion, keeping her beauty untarnished 
for him, if he should happen to return to 
her. Obviously, the literary and philosophic 


| content of the scarce pamphlet is not the 


lure that attracts our snooping Autolycus 
of the bookstalls. What then? There is no 
secret about it. Everybody knows what I 
am talking about. The trifle was the first 


| published performance of Edgar Allan Poe, 
| and the most recent recorded price paid for 


a copy was something more than $11,000. 


Four—Who’s Got the Fifth? 


Well, they do turn up. Four of them 
have turned up since 1860, when Henry 
Stevens, of Vermont, sent the first discov- 


| ered copy to the British Museum; and, in 
| 1867, the machinery of the museum at 


length having reached the grimy little 
pamphlet with its outer covers gone, re- 
ceived for it a shilling. But how often they 
do not turn up! Frankly, I have stopped 
looking for the thing. I no more than 
glance at a volume whose appearance re- 
motely suggests it. Since adopting this 
sane attitude of renunciation, I have been 
happier and have slept better o’ nights. I 
now smile whimsically and tolerantly at 
poor Will Douglass, who has been looking 


| for a Tamerlane for forty-five years, and is 


still looking. I take a great deal more 
pleasure out of living, and in watching 
others hunt. It has been my happiness to 
start many earnest searchers on the endless 
trail, and it is my boast that I have dis- 
rupted more homes than all the divorce 
courts in the land. That is not perhaps 
strictly true; but my victims, if laid end to 
end, would reach from Nevada to the 
Golden Gate. Poor, eager, amiable, fatu- 
ous idiots! They even thank me for the 
tip. 

Seriously, there is nothing more certain 
to break up a gathering of whatever nature 
than a brief statement of the rarity and 
value of a copy of Tamerlane. Bridge par- 
ties disintegrate before the magic of that 
name and the resounding sum for which it 
stands. Nearly every person to whom I 
have told the tale is certain that there is a 
copy in his attic; usually a relic of his 
grandfather’s library. He has seen it; he 
recognizes it by every descriptive point 


furnished him; he knows it is there. The 
only thing he professes not to have known 
is that the author of the opus was Poe. If 
I will guarantee the price, he will guarantee 
the book. He earnestly collects his wife 
and children and rushes home. Days are 
spent rummaging in the attic. Trunks are 
overhauled and cedar chests are all but 
pulled to pieces. Frantic letters are dis- 
patched to Aunt Lou and Uncle Dan. 
Nothing, of course, ever comes of it. In- 
dubitable first editions of Snow-Bound and 
The Vision of Sir Launfal—even of the Rev. 
E. P. Roe—come to light in the chaotic 
resurrection; but Tamerlane remains al- 
ways in concealment. It existed only in the 
heated imagination of the searcher. 


Breaking Up the Party 


It must have happened often, much as I 
have described it. Third parties, listening 
in, catch the purport of the communication 
and quietly disappear. I always know 
where they have gone. They have gone 
home to turn the attic inside out. I ama 
bit ashamed of myself about it all; but on 
the foundation of what the mischievous 
trick has taught me of human nature, of 
greed, of envy, of ignorance, of cunning, even 
of superstition, I could build, I am sure, a 
new and devastating philosophy. Only once 
have I been fooled by a victim’s earnest- 
ness. She was so very positive that I had 
no choice but to believe her. The incident 
began at a card party to which, unwillingly, 
I had been dragged. It was an objection- 
able affair, conducted by imbeciles for other 
imbeciles. I doubt if any member of the 
group had read a book through since child- 
hood, or had heard of Edgar Poe to remem- 
ber the name. Cross-word puzzles had not 
then come along, to make necessary a 
knowledge of three-letter words. The con- 
versation was moronic and the air stifling, 
when into the unhappy situation I dropped 
the bombshell of Tamerlane. It was diffi- 
cult to bring the conversation to that point, 
but I managed it. 

“River hear of it?’’ I casually inquired. 

One or two of the men grunted, whether 
in assent or negation I could not say. 

“Tt’s really quite a rare book,” I con- 
tinued, not too enthusiastically. 

“Yeh?” inquired somebody. 

“Yes, indeed,” I said. ‘It’s worth any- 
thing from ten thousand up.” 

A glassy silence fell upon that company. 
Immediately everybody in the room was 
looking at me. In the glances were disbe- 
lief, amazement, stupefaction and some- 
thing like horror. 

Finally a man said, “‘ What are you giving 
us? ” 

I retorted by giving them the story, and 
after that the inquiries fell thick and fast. 
Suddenly everybody was desperately in- 
terested in the first published volume of 
Edgar Allan Poe. At once several of the 
women clearly remembered having seen the 
book in their father’s or their grandfather’s 
library: 

“He was a great one for books, you know. 
I suppose he had—well, hundreds of them!” 

At a neighboring table, a stout dowager 
in creased satin appeared to be having an 
apoplectic seizure. She was red and gasp- 
ing. In her eyes were little covetous points 
of steel. Ina cataract of bungled pronouns, 
the seizure came out. 

She had the very book at home in her 
own bookcase-at that moment! 

Surprising as was the intelligence that 
the lady had a bookcase, I passed the point 
and deprecatingly smiled. The torrent of 
words continued. Was italittle thing about 
so big? Was it in paper covers? Did it 
have Poe’s name on the wrapper? She 
knew it! At every point the ten-thousand- 
dollar rarity checked with the copy in her 


bookease. It had been he; 
then her father’s, and now it 
was going home to get it! 

The rest of the company y 
she, and a vague doubt w 
heart. A doubt of myself, 
and infallible self. After 
have the thing! With oneay 
her jacket, she wheeled a) 
depend upon my figures? 
take to get her ten thousand ¢ 
book? I swallowed hard ar 

Then, as an idea struck x 
give you five thousand doll, 
and risk getting the rest of it fi 
Whatever I get over five th 
keep as my profit.” 

If she did have the item, I 
why I should not be paid for 
and for the information. 

She considered this sportin; 
only for an instant. Then, ' 
self,’’ she announced, and 
arm into its corresponding 
haps,” she added, “‘you wot 
with me. I’d like to have 
know. You’ll see that I’m: 
it now. About so big, paper 
name of the author. Why, I 
the name—Tamerlane!” 

By this time I was almos' 
the lady herself. My enth 
amuck, had carried me pas 
danger signals. 

““Come on!’’ I said, and 
call a taxi. ; 


A False Alarn 


Half an hour later, with 
ing hearts, we entered her 
plunged for the bookcase. 
triumph, the stout lady sna 
from an upper shelf and started, 
to me. Then her jaw dropped ar! 
pushed out. Her huge bod ! 
at all points. She was a |] 
pathetic figure. Silently I 
from her hand, It was be: 
of doubt an early American 
nyson’s Locksley Hall. 

As to the real Tamerla 
enough that can be told. 
Thomas published it in Bo: 
died, it is believed, in Spri 
in 1876. No other volume 
ever has come to light. It 
he never found out who hi 
penniless customer was. V 
the bulk of the edition is the 
ure. Certainly something d 
to make the tiny volume t 
kind. The story goes th 
dozen copies were sold wh 
was placed on the market, and 
a rage, called in and destr 
It is a plausible tale, but 
be apocryphal. Of the four ¢ 
to exist, one, as stated, is i 
Museum, and the others ai 
of wealthy collectors. 
heard rumors of a fifth, ab 
no information. i 

That other copies do e 
seems more than likely; 
knows where. Meanwhile the 
lector still dreams of the day tl 
the crowning achievement of his< 
reer. When it arrives, he will see 
phlet measuring six and three+ 
four and one-eighth inches, in 
wrappers, the title page of whi 
Tamerlane and Other Poems. By 
ian. Boston: Calvin F. S. Thomi 
1827. And between the “Bos 
“Boston” two lines quoted frot 
There are forty pages all told, an 
is distinguished chiefly by its 

It is worth ten thousand 

Perhaps there is one in your 


nount, and I know now that 
made a little real progress. 
er be writing this at all if I 
I haven’t nearly enough yet, 
can’t set down the story of 
it being hampered by a damp- 
Jonstant Reader, learning for 
: where—and quite probably 
born, and saying between 
il, what of it?” 
jae has the best of me. I am 
nough to editors’ requests to 
ave to write this. Constant 
»’t have to read it. 
in Minneapolis a short enough 
iat I can still enjoy fudge and 
night, but long enough ago so 
‘en away all my baby spoons 
‘.them. I went through high 
took some special work at the 
/ Minnesota, worked a while on 
})lis Journal, sold my first story 
wed dollars and set out for New 
he entire amount in a bag 
sck and a prodigious ignorance 
| money two hundred dollars is 
/ I found out almost the first 
when I presented a letter from 
‘k to one of the biggest on Wall 
\purteous gentleman there re- 
} a small neighborhood bank, 
at his did not open accounts 
ousand dollars. Fortunately, 
lained to him that I hadn’t 
of trusting any one bank with 
‘undred dollars—I’d intended 
‘p so that nothing short of a 
ecouldleavemewithoutfunds. 
‘t was a hand-to-mouth exist- 
t I didn’t seem to realize it at 
'was all such fun, the having 
‘choose from whenever I could 
vater—I’m enough of the big- 
‘that I would rather have a 
‘plays and go to only one than 
‘o and go to both of them. And 
‘yon Fifth Avenue, even when 
‘ything but the afternoon to 
ie I was having the fun, of 
‘sales were uncertain. I’m sure 
jore than fifty dollars ahead of 
‘nd most of the time it was 
ents. But to be young, in New 
ifirst time, and actually doing 
has always wanted to do, is 
} joy any one human being is 


at articles were surer though 
‘han stories, and I sandwiched 
gh of them to be assured of 
/ifty cents ahead of the sheriff. 
|) these, I had to go about some 
ibffices, and I came back from 
| statement that I had met the 
*in New York City. A ro- 
nelined friend inquired if he 


tust be,’ I said. ‘“‘He’s thirty 
man as nice as he is has escaped 
hat.” 
‘married, however, not till two 
when he and I both were—to 
| I've been Mrs. Charles Gat- 
purely social visiting cards for 
»>w, and I still think he is the 
in New York City. In fact— 
» knock on New York editors— 
) feel that my first impression 
by too faint praise. 
a young Charles and Nancy, 
‘months apiece, and have just 
‘sind of house we think they’ll 
‘up in. It is two hundred and 
old, with five fireplaces big 
um Yule logs in. And every 
'as soon as the Yule-log fires 
‘d out, we’re going to pack up 
ato New York City for three 
at three months is one sacrifice 
Nancy will have to make for 
ter for a mother. 
Y won’t have to make too many 
the writer-parent combination 
born to. Of course I haven’t 
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time to be the popular conscientious mother 
who studies science and history and rhyth- 
mic dancing and bird life just so that she 
can influence her children. I hope the twins 
and I will come to have a lot of common 
interests, but if we do they’ll be really com- 
mon interests, not some that I’ve crammed 
up on in order to be a good influence for my 
children. It has always seemed to me any- 
how that influence ought to be pretty much 
of a by-product. 

So my plans ahead are for being a writer 
as my job in life and a wife and mother as 
my pleasure. As far as I can see, they fit 
together extremely well. The one afternoon 
a week when I take my nurse’s place is more 
fun than any matinée, and I get up an hour 
earlier every morning just for the joy of 
giving the twins their bath myself. 

But there are at least six hours a day that 
I keep absolutely free from all the side of 
life they stand for. From nine o’clock till 
three or half-past I have nothing whatever 
to do with my family. Those are my work- 
ing hours. I may spend them at the desk in 
my workroom; at a motion-picture studio, 
getting some piece of local color; tramping 
through the woods or walking properly in 
the park while I think out a new story; 
even lying in a hammock, reading the kind 
of thing that puts me in a writing frame of 
mind. What I do may not always look like 
work, but I always know myself that it is. 
And I stick to the schedule as rigorously as 
though I were a factory worker paid by the 
hour. 

There seems to be still quite enough time 
left over for golf and dancing and playing 
bridge and painting old furniture and going 
swimming. As I have said, so far the com- 
bination seems to be working beautifully. 
Older mothers, however, smile indulgently 
and say, “‘ Well, just wait till you have two 
walking at once,” or, ‘‘Of course that’s 
very nice while your children are babies, 
but wait till they’re the high-school age!”’ 
They have made me most hesitant—I don’t 
want to be too brash on fourteen months’ 
experience. But I’m really optimistic, 
though hesitant. I’d like to make a date 
with THE Post to write, if my conceit still 
holds out, something along this line four- 
teen years from now. 


Sam Hellman 


BOUT the only thing my career as a 
writer proves is that the possession of 
large ears, a wen on the back of the neck 
and a birthday on the Fourth of July are no 
bars whatever to achieving THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post and the closest of commun- 
ion with some of the best advertising copy in 
America. Let those afflicted with a pyro- 
technic nativity, generous aural append- 
ages and a three-letter word meaning an 


PHOTO. FROM W. L, COOK 
Desolation Valley, Near Lake Tahoe, 
California 


WHO'S WHO-AND Wily 


epidermic protuberance be of good cheer. 
I have shown the way. 

Those who have been reading my stuff 
will hardly believe that Iam a college gradu- 
ate with an early academic penchant for 
Greek accusatives and Latin gerundives. 
As a matter of fact, I once wrote a thesis on 
the Regeneration of the Dative of Cause by 
Quintilian that is still used to frighten chil- 
dren to sleep with out in California; and 
now look at the darn thing! Besides getting 
an A.B. from the University of California, 
I also got an A.B. from the Oceanic Steam- 
ship Company, on one of whose liners I 
shipped to Australia during a college va- 
cation. As someone once remarked, what a 
triple-plated savant I’d have been had my 
first name only been Abie! 

Talking about my ocean voyage reminds 
me of another distinction—I am the only 
writer in America with a record of decks 
swabbed behind me who has never essayed 
a sea story, which is some record in for- 
bearance when you consider that a sea story 
requires nothing but a brutal mate and a 
half dozen sailor 


and “‘belays.’’ Giveme credit, lads, give me 
credit. On second thought—no, it’s too 
much for a writer to ask. 

Graduated from the University of Cali- 


chanteys judiciously | 
spread through a layer cake of “‘avasts’’ | 
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Sealright 
— Louring<full 
Milk Bottle Caps 


fornia by an earthquake, which, according | ; a 


to a peculiar custom out in the Golden 
State is spelled ‘‘f-i-r-e,’’ I set out to see the 
country; and in the next sixteen years I 
worked on no less than twenty-six news- 
papers, for the most part remaining in a 
town just long enough to earn the fare out 
of it. Many astretch of the transcontinen- 
tal tour was made in side-door Pullmans, on 
the rods, hugging the bumpers, and quite a 
bit on foot-back. Where newspaper jobs 
failed I tried other jobs for which I was 
peculiarly fitted by my classical education— 
such as peeling potatoes and fleecing fish in 
a Denver restaurant, muling on the sixteen- 
hundred-foot level in a copper mine in 
Arizona, cutting ties in New Mexico, and 
other sinecures of that nature. 

During all this time, however, I was try- 
ing to write fiction, acquiring by 1918 a col- 
lection of rejection slips that visibly af- 
fected the stationery account of many a 
magazine. Finally I began selling to the 
so-called cheaper magazines, and one day 
in 1922 I caught THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post in a moment of profound ebullition 
and melting charity and impinged astory on 
its consciousness. Since then it’s had norest. 

I have found great curiosity among folks 
as to how writers write. Personally I have 
found that I write by sitting over a type- 
writer and perspiring. Those periods you 
see at the end of my sentences are often 
drops of sweat. As far as I’m concerned in- 
spiration is the bunk. I get a general idea 
of what the story is going to be about and 
then plod it out, laying words side by side 
like a bricklayer placing bricks. If I waited 
around for a plot to formulate itself in my 
mind in detail, as many writers do, I’d be 
watching grass grow from the roots up 
before I’d even have the girl’s name doped 
out. However, I do not advise anyone to 
attempt to write as I do—no more than I’d 
urge anyone to acquire a wen on the back of 
his neck or have his ears stretched as an aid 
to facility in writing. Be yourself. 

To a publisher who once asked for some 
matter on my likes and dislikes I sent this, 
which may not interest you: 

Tastes: My fair proportion of spades 
when drawing to a spade flush. 

Distastes: Spades or clubs when drawing 
to a diamond flush. 

Ultimate ambition: To walk along the 
street some day when full of years and pli- 
able arteries and have a ten-ton safe fall 
from the fifty-third story of the Woolworth 
Building and hit me flush. 


Hobbies: Talking about taking up golf, | | 


bridge, poker; three or four good fellows 
around a table with cracked ice and bright 
cracks. 


ie : —— Pree 
Yorhealthand economy 
the cap is important 


For your own sake, ask your milk 
man to use Sealright Pouring Pull 
Milk Bottle Caps—three times more 
useful: 


1—A safe, clean way of removing cap 
—just lift tab and pull. 


2—A safe, clean way of pouring with- 
out spilling, through opening in cap. 


3—A more healthful way of drinking 
milk by inserting straw through cap 
Opening. 


Clean — Safe — Economical 


SEALRIGHT CO., Inc. 
Dept. L-10 Fulton, N. Y. 


Largest Plant of Its Kind in the World 
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This is for men 
who reason 


OOK at the clothes in the snap- 
shots—good lines, good fit, 
smart-looking. 

Yes, and more. 

They’re the coolest good-look- 
ing suits that ever caressed a sim- 
mering body. 

They look like a million dollars, 
and they &eep their looks. 


They won’t wear threadbare; they 
outlast ordinary clothes by months. 


We want you to know that 
you can get Genuine Palm Beach 
Suits in all the handsome new 
colors and patterns, in both light 
and dark shades, that you see in 
the finest imported woolens and 
worsteds; also the famous tan 
and other light colors individ- 
ual to Palm Beach. 


These are facts. Here are more: 


Clothing stores offer Palm Beach 
Suits at prices that usually range 


SN A PeSeh8© tes 


Look at the snapshots—splendid cut, 
good tailoring, fine finish and perfect 
fit—you can see that for yourself. 


Wear Palm Beach Clothes all around 
the clock—morning, afternoon, eve- 
ning—for business, sports wear, auto- 
mobiling. You can be well dressed for 
any occasion and still be cool. And 
for golfing, Palm Beach Knickers are 
ideal. 


Your clothier can show you cool Palm 
Beach Suits in light and dark colors 
and patterns just as in woolens and 
worsteds. 


_SGBbn Freee 


EG.U.S.PAT. OFF. H 
He GENUINE CLOTH i 
iMFD. ONLY BY GOODALL WORSTED Co.: 


about $12.50, $15.00, $16.50, and 
$18.50. Some styles and makes sell 
for more. 

The weavers of Palm Beach 
Cloth want to shout this truth 
from the housetops: Genuine 
Palm Beach Cloth is all of one 
quality, but you will find a legiti- 
mate price range in suits made 
of Palm Beach. Workmanship 
and pace vary. You can get 
good tailoring, fine finish, and 
smart cut if you'll pay for them. 

Reason it out—good looks, 
perfect comfort, long wear—all 
proved. 

What more can you buy in a sum- 
mer suit? 

Do you know of a better value 
in summer clothing? 


THE PALM BEACH MILLS 
GOODALL WORSTED CO., Sanford, Me. 
Selling Agent: A. ROHAUT, 229 Fourth Ave. 

New York City 


Ask for Palm Beach by name and 
insist on seeing this label in the 
suit. It identifies the genuine. 


For men, young men and boys-COOL SUITS OF 


PALM BEACH 


CLOTH 


© 1925, G. W. Co. 


OUR HIGHWAY AUTOCRAZ 
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miles an hour, I saw my erstwhile luncheon 
companion standing at the brink of a road- 
side precipice gesticulating for me to stop. 
His wife and son were not insight. I braked 
to astand. My friend grinned broadly. 

“Went over the edge,” he informed me. 
“Nobody hurt; didn’t even break the 
windshield or blow a tire, and the engine 
was still running when we stopped right 
side up against a tree.”’ 

He laughed, as at some huge joke. 

His wife crawled up the declivity with a 
bromidic comment on the luck. I took her 
in and went on to the nearest telephone, 
where we ordered a tow car to pull the un- 
damaged automobile onto the highway 
again. My friend took his car into town 
under its own power and boasted so much 
of his luck as a driver that for a time I quit 
associating with him, in self-defense. 

Some days later business took me for an 
extended stay in the northern end of the 
state. At breakfast one Monday morning 
a headline in the newspaper caught my eye: 


TWO KILLED, THREE HURT 
ON DEAD MAN’S CURVE 


The dispatch beneath had been sent from 
my home town the evening before, and told 
with telegraphic brevity of the death of my 
friend at the wheel of his motor car. He— 
so the reporter stated—had been on a pic- 
nic with his wife, his son, his sister and his 
brother-in-law. On the way home his car 
had run over a precipice while negotiating 
an S curve well known as a danger to auto- 
mobilists. The two men, riding in the front 
seat, had been killed. The women and boy, 
although seriously injured, had escaped 
with their lives. 

There was no need for me to read details. 
I knew what had happened as well as if I 
had been riding in the car when it plunged 
over the brink. 


Picking on a Railroad Train 


Only the other day I was rolling along a 
country road in my customary way, when 
such peace as a decently inclined motorist 
may enjoy while fighting shy of death in a 
ditch was shattered by the wild clamor of 
an asthmatic horn to the rear. In my 
windshield mirror I saw reflected a hetero- 
geneous collection of sheet tin and imita- 
tion leather tearing toward me under the 
guidance of a nondescript individual, at 
whose side were those I took to be his wife 
and child. The road for miles had been 
bordered with signs which read ‘Speed 
Limit 35 Miles an Hour,” but the gait at 
which the squawking scrapheap clattered 
past me was fifteen miles an hour and then 
some over the limit set by law, if I’m any 
judge of pace. 

Instead of giving over to the right until 
my off wheels sank in soft dirt, as most of 
these wild drivers demand that a normal 
person do, I inched my front wheels to the 
left sufficiently to let the approaching 
maniac see I dared hold my place on the 
road. This wheel-inching, a just barely 
perceptible veering to the left, is a trick 
which I learned from an old racing driver. 
It has, I have found at times, a most salu- 
tary effect. Anyway, this hurry-up hound 
went around instead of through me, and as 
he cut in ahead he turned, of course, to 
show a twisted grin. Also, he shouted 
something I didn’t catch, then raced on up 
the road. 

A few seconds later I heard around the 
curve ahead a locomotive whistle scream 
shrilly, loud and long. I passed a sign 
which read, ‘‘ Danger— Railroad Crossing”’; 
then another, the familiar black-and-white 
X, and, close by, a huge picture which 
showed a rushing railway train crashing 
into an automobile, and bore the pregnant 
warning: “Stop! This Time You May 
Lose!”’ 

Down the track a hundred yards or so 
from the crossing the train had been 


brought to a stand, while condueto, 
men, engineer and a score of passen 
back to the scene of the disaster, 

Over in the ditch was what the 
tive had left of an automobile ca 
man, his wife and their baby down { 
at fifty miles an hour. The rear ha 
conveyance had been entirely | cu 
From the nature of the squalls 
emanated from beneath the mass 
tered top we judged the infant to} 
scared than harmed, and such wast 
The mother, it transpired, was uneo 
but had only fainted from fright, 
was quickly revived. The driver, { 
responsible, was somewhat longer 
ing to; but finally he dragged hij 
his feet, decided that no bones y were 
took in the fact that wife and 0 
were not seriously injured, then. 8 
the remnants of his car. He], 
and I grinned. 

““Gosh,’’ he moaned, ‘ 
ruined.” j 

“‘Lady,’’ queried the engineer of 
as this enlightening comment 
his shock-numbed brain and 
show of color back to his fae 
that your husband?”’ 


“Yes, sir,’”’ the young wor 
replied. g 
“Well, when you get him hor 


ever it was that you were go 
terfered with you, I want yout 
promise never to attack me ag 

“Say, you,”’ the owner of fl 
automobile cut in savagely, “d 
fresh with my wife! You wo 


else do you think I can get anc 

“Well, I’ll be eternally —— 
lady,’”’ the engineer rejoined, 
down the track to his cab. 

This, as I since have come to 
the inspirational moment of f 
career. ; 

“Conductor,” I suggested ir 
sarily loud voice to that officiz 
jotting data in a notebook 
passed me down the road a f 
before he was hit. If he brit 
know.” 

The bird glared as I nonehs 
sumed my twenty-five-mile 
I have not seen him since, and I 
I ever shall see him in court 


Not a Matter of § 


Of late the newspapers hé 
space to a gambling innovati 
taken the sportive-minded ¢ 
certain city by storm. 
seems, in that city are being} 
mobile accidents after the se 
which betting is done on ho 
with the added attraction of 2 
tinuous run for their money open 
who play the game. Bets are laid 
on the sex of drivers held respo! 
motor smash-ups; the last q 
available give prevailing odds of 
one that a woman will be to bla 
sonal observation covering @ } 
years convinces me that the odds 
on a faulty premise. Woman m2} 
but for sheer, cussed atavism ata! 
male amuck with a motor is to thi! 
sex as is nightshade to a hothouse 

I have at hand a newspaper? 
which appears to support my c¢ 
During a recent eleven months in) 
of California 1210 persons were } 
automobiles. Ninety per cent! 
deaths, the clipping states, were 
reckless driving of men. One hur 
sons were killed by automobiles i 
during sixty days of the present 
same authority declares, and in | 
these instances was a woman 
fault. (Continued on Page 78. 
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: floes stopped Peary, 343 miles 
from the North Pole— 


G & J were making good automobile tires. 

G & J Tires today are better than ever. ; 

Every important engineering principle a 
that has advanced tire performance since Fe 
1902 has been embodied inG & J Tires—made 2 
in one of the largest and most modern tire 
factories in the world. 


The G & J Balloon Cord Tire, illustrated 
here, embodies advanced features found in 
few other tires today. For instance, note the 
wide, flat tread that reduces wear, greatly in- 
creases traction and anti-skid protection— 
the newest scientific development in treads. 


It’s a safe bet that the G & J dealer can 
Save part of your tire money for you. 

G & J TIRE COMPANY @ 

1790 Broadway New York City : 


G & J Balloon Cord G & J 30 x 3% “‘G” 
Tires for 20, 21 and 22 Tread Cord Tires. G&J 


inch rims. 30 x 3 and 30 x 3% “‘G”’ of 
: Tread Fabric Tires. bie 

G & J Cord Tires from ; 3 . 
30 x 3% up in standard Cie AT es tar or FS 


sizes. 


G & J Heavy Service G & J Red and Extra 
Cord Tires for Truck, Quality Gray Tubes and 
Bus and extra heavy G & J Heavy Service 
Passenger Carservice. Gray Tubes. 


MWerG & J 
mrolloon Cord 
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(Continued from Page 76) 

On the other hand, I have a clipping 
from a California newspaper which tells of 
a woman sent to jail for five days after 
driving her automobile at a speed of fifty 
miles an hour down the main street of a 
Los Angeles suburb in the middle of an 
afternoon. In the same envelope the clip- 
ping bureau sent the account of a woman 
resident of Atlanta, Georgia, who was 
clocked doing forty miles an hour across the 
principal four-corner intersection of her 
home city’s business district. 

The longer I work at the task, the more 
am I impressed by the utter hopelessness 
of any individual attempt to keep up with 
the procession of funerals due to the speed 
madness upon the land. There has just 
been another illuminating interruption of 
my attempt to set upon paper the gist of 
notes and newspaper articles which form 
the basis of my wail. It came in tHe shape 
of another envelope from the clipping 
bureau. On top of the heap of items 
therein, all relating to automobile acci- 
dents, is one from the Middle West which 
starts out: 

“Despite prominent display of the fa- 
miliar red-and-white sign reading, ‘Cau- 
tion, Men at Work,’ a laborer on the State 
Highway was killed today by an automo- 
bile which ran him down while he was at 
work with the road-mending gang.” 

The clipping goes on to relate at length 
what may be summed up in the statement 
that a woman driving an automobile, with 
her aged mother as a passenger, ignored the 
warning sign which had been placed in 
the highway, and ran at high speed into the 
center of a company of road workers. She 
hit one of them with such force that she 
broke his back and fractured his skull. 
When the woman driver learned that she 
had killed a man, the clipping continues, 
she went into hysteria approaching in- 
sanity. 

There is a neighbor of mine in my home 
town who very evidently is going insane. 
There’s a school in our neighborhood. I 
drive by it several times each day when 
I’m at home, and I know that every ap- 
proach to a considerable area of which that 
school is the center, is marked by every 
conceivable means which a desperate board 
of education can devise to impress upon 
approaching motorists the warning: “‘School 
Zone— Drive Slowly—PLEASE.” 


Traffic Buckers 


In other days I’ve ridden with the neigh- 
bor to whom I referred, and I know how he 
used to go by that school, at anywhere from 
thirty to forty miles an hour; he was that 
species of driver. Once I spoke to him of 
this. 

“Oh,” he laughed, “I’ve never hit any- 
one yet.” 

For some eight months I was away from 
home. When I returned I found that my 
neighbor had quit driving an automobile; 
he sold a new thirty-five hundred dollar 
car for one thousand dollars, just to get it 
out of his sight. You see, he hit forty by 
that school just once too often. He struck 
down a youngster out for recess who darted 
into the street from behind a tree. When 
my neighbor ran back to pick up his victim 
he found that he had killed his own son. 

Signs that may only be ignored in the 
outlying districts are knocked down, run 
over and reviled by the automaniacs who 
have turned life along the city thorough- 
fares into a crap game with the Sisters 
Three which the reformers never raid. 
Something of the general idea may be 
gained along any one-way street in a con- 
gested area. At each and every corner, in 
the middle of every block, the most prom- 
inent thing in view will be a sign reading, 
for example: ‘Eastbound Traffic Only— 
This is a One-Way Street.” 

Also in the middle of every block there 
may be noted a tangled mess of trucks, 
taxicabs and touring cars manned by yell- 
ing drivers whose finer sensibilities have 
been outraged. In the center of this group 
may be found an irate officer in hot argu- 
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ment with a mule in the form of a motorist 
whose car is pointing due west. Pause, if 
you will, until the untangling process is 
complete, then follow—as I have—the east- 
bound driver whose cursing has been the 
most vociferous. At the next corner, or 
possibly the second one on, you may see 
him sneak past the guard of an overworked 
traffic regulator and in the hope of saving 
five minutes of time which is worth, at the 
outside, five dollars a day, plunge head-on 
north into a stream of automobiles which 
pack from curb to curb a thoroughfare be- 
sprinkled with signs which say, ‘‘South- 
bound Traffic Only—This is a One-Way 
Street.” 

From the latest bundle of newspaper 
clippings to arrive, I select the peevish 
opinion of an editor concerning a lady who 
deliberately ignored a sign reading, “‘ Boule- 
vard—Stop,” ran into the editor’s nice new 
sedan and bent a shiny mud guard out of all 
semblance to its youth. This episode leads 
the editor to remark that seven persons 
were killed and fourteen seriously injured 
during a recent Sunday in the community 
which he serves. What, he asks, is the an- 
swer? 

The lady who bumped into him, the 
editor avers, is a most gracious and charm- 
ing person outside of her automobile; in 
fact, she is one of the brilliant lights in 
social and civic improvement circles of the 
town. Yet, at the wheel of her coupé, the 
lady acted like a fool. When folks of her 
type are responsible for a goodly percent- 
age of motor-car mishaps what, our queru- 
lous commentator demands to be told— 
what is to be done? 


A Futile Search for Safety 


I am pretty thoroughly convinced that 
amelioration of existing conditions can be 
obtained only through educational prac- 
tices directly aimed at the root of autocrazy 
itself. Reactions to which I have been able 
to goad certain of the imbecilic crew which 
mans our motor cars convince me that, as 
far as education is concerned, I have pros- 
pected along constructive lines. 

For some time after I pinned my faith to 
signs I clung to a belief that much of the 
mad misbehavior of my fellow motorists 
was due to temporary irritations set up on 
overcrowded roads. Give the average 
driver a fairly clear path, relieve him of the 
nervous tension which results from re- 
peatedly baffled efforts to worm his way 
through traffic—I argued—and he’d be a 
fairly decent sort, inclined to extend the 
courtesies of the road and to regard an- 
other’s safety as well as his own. So I took 
to doing as much as possible of my own 
driving in the early hours of the day. Even- 
tually I abandoned this practice, and with 
it the last vestige of faith in my frenzied 
fellow man. One contributing incident 
should suffice. 

Just after dawn, on as beautiful a spring 
morning as it ever has been my fortune to 
enjoy, I turned into a familiar stretch of 
highway which wound for miles across a 
gently undulating plain. Ahead the con- 
crete road was bare of cars; my windshield 
mirror reflected a like absence of any traffic 
within sight to the rear. On either hand 
were the fertile fields of prosperous farms, 
dotted at intervals by groups of trees sur- 
rounding peaceful homes. From a dozen 
chimneys wisps of breakfast smoke curled 
upward, evidence enough even to my urban 
eye of the assiduous devotion of the agra- 
rian to the habit for which he is famed. To 
my right the blue glowed warm with prom- 
ise and I settled back to enjoyment of the 
sunrise as I held to a steady pace of some 
twenty-five miles an hour. 

In the distance a double row of trees took 
form, marking a country lane which cut 
across the concrete boulevard at right 
angles. No need to worry about that this 
morning, I thought. Then I passed a fa- 
miliar sign: ‘‘Intersection—Speed Limit 15 
Miles an Hour.” 

I shut off the gas and with a foot on the 
brake pedal complied with the law of Safety 
First. Not all habits are bad. 
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At a moment when I was some twenty 
feet from the point of intersection, out of 
the quiet country lane at terrific speed shot 
a heavily laden touring car which without 
pause for the boulevard headed straight 
across my path. 

Never, as long as I drive an automobile, 
shall I forget the look of helpless horror on 
that driver’s face, or the shrieks of his two 
women passengers as they caught sight of 
me. I jammed on my brakes and stopped 
dead. The other driver swerved his car 
sufficiently to clear my front bumper by 
inches, sideswiped the row of trees on the 
far side of his road, ripped off two fenders, 
broke both right wheels, then stopped when 
his engine stalled. 

I backed my car off the concrete to the 
dirt, sat still and waited. The man and two 
women clambered out of their wreck, made 
a hasty survey of the ruin accomplished, 
then, as I fully expected, started things my 
way. 

Couldn’t I look where I was going? all 
three wished to know. Hadn’t I any sense 
at all? How long had I been driving an 
automobile anyway? 

All they got out of me was silence, whieh 
goaded one of the women into delirious 
detail concerning the day which I had 
spoiled. They had started off early in the 
morning, it appeared, for the one purpose 
of avoiding later traffic conditions and par- 
ticularly hopeful that at such an hour there 
would be no one like me on the road. They 
had been headed 

“Madam,” I interposed, for I was be- 
coming nauseated, ‘‘there is no need for 
you to go on. I can name the spot for 
which you were headed—that is, approxi- 
mately.” 

‘Well,’ she snapped, 
much, where?”’ 

“Tf you have lived in anything like the 
manner in which that man with you 
drives,’”’ I replied quite amiably, ‘‘you were 
headed straight for hell.”’ 

What I had received from three tongues 
previously faded to a lifeless drab in the 
light of that which was delivered in my 
direction from one. When the tirade slowed 
down for want of additional epithet to ex- 
press ideas I cut in again. 

“Tf you folks will come over to this side 
of the road,”’ I offered, ‘‘I’ll settle with you 
right now.” 

Visions of a bank roll, or at the least a 
check to be extracted, moved them, I 
imagine, to comply. 


“if you know so 


Reading the Signs 


‘“Now,” I continued, ‘‘before we figure 
out the extent of my liability let’s get 
everything straight. You’’—I directed the 
woman who had scolded me—‘‘ walk down 
the road I was traveling for a hundred feet 
or so; say, to the other side of that sign 
there, then turn and face me. And you’’— 
this to the man—‘‘do the same on the road 
you came over. There’s a sign there too.” 

I sent the second woman back to the 
wreck with instructions to pay careful at- 
tention from that vantage point to all that 
transpired. The man demurred at what he 
termed all this monkey business, but fem- 
inine curiosity prevailed. 

With the trio at their respective posts 
and waiting I called to the woman down 
the road, ‘““Are you where you can read 
that sign?”’ 

“‘Yes,’”’ she replied. 

“And you?” I called to the man. 

ce Yup.” 

“What do they say?” I inquired. 
“Louder,” I urged, although I plainly 
heard the first replies. 

Unwittingly they fell and chorused: 
“‘Intersection—Speed Limit 15 Miles an 
Hour.” 

I pressed my starter. 

“Read ’em again, and weep,’’ I advised 
in the loudest voice that laughter allowed, 
and came closer than ever before to testing 
the agent’s promise about acceleration 
possible with my car. 

Since that momentous morning I have 
developed an even keener appreciation of 
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the educational possibilities late, 
penings of the kind; an appre 
might as well own, to which 4 
freest rein. 

Not so long ago as I was 
drive out of a small village the o 
high-powered car which stood n¢ 
quired of me concerning highw 
tions between that place and a, 
miles away. I gave what info 
owned and added that as I was; 
the point he named over the best 
might follow me. 

“There are several bad gr 
curves,” I said, ‘‘but they’re not, 
to a careful driver. Between | 
several stretches where you wan 
an eye to your speed. Becay 
danger spots, patrolmen haunt th 
aways in an effort to keep reckle 
off the road. If you’ll follow me 
all right. I’m familiar with the 
the various limits imposed.” _ 

The stranger smiled and I gr 
for what he later proved to be. 

““Go ahead,” he said. 
am sure of the way.’’ 


An Average Speed of 


We barely had negotiated 
confusing crossroads and diver 
and come to a point where the 
gave promise of a not-to-be-mist 
when the man behind began 
horn. As I was holding a steady 
even with the legal limit I ig 
noise. It is true that I was drivi 
on the crown of the highway, bu 
of the road were rough and jolt 
edge, as I knew well, was a str 
and dangerous sand. So, with 
my speedometer I let my e 
quaintance honk. 

As is my invariable cull v 
circumstances, I thrust out my | 
a warning signal as I headed i 
curve, although there was the 
automobile-club sign at the 
I had been carrying a gun It 
have shot the fool, as he chos 
when I slowed down to cut 
inner side of the turn. He 
passed me, missed by inches a’ 
which shot around the bend 
direction, and went tearing on} 

Fifteen minutes later I caugl 
the stranger again. He was wa 
motorcycle policeman to finis 
the familiar ticket. I pulled up 

“Got you, didn’t they?” I gl 

“Oh, it’ll be only ten dollars 
replied. | 

“Think so?” I inquired. “ 
like to appear as a witness 2 
fellow. Don’t let him off with 
nominal deposit to cover as 
make certain he shows up in 

The stranger’s jaw dropped, ! 
man did his duty, and the next | 
strength of my gratuitous testint 
the pleasure of hearing a judges! 
chance acquaintance to pay a 
hundred dollars or spend thirty 
and in addition deprive him of * 
drive any automobile on any T 
month, despite the prisoner's ob! 
he was three hundred miles fro! 

That’s the kind of dispositi’ 
veloped since I took to reading 

After five years of ironic 
under the ruthless rule of our # 
is my opinion that all motorist 
sane or stark staring mad. 
right of classification to 

By this time the more pre? 
clined may have gained an ‘inl 
acrimonious regard in which I! 
cyclists. There wasa sort of lege 
quite prevalent with the late A. 
may reveal something of what 

Rank and file of the army 
France, after much expensive: 
at the hands of experience, 
opinion that all soldiers 1 
symptoms of the milder form 
were assigned to driving amb 
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gave promise of rapid develop- 
murderous insanity were placed 
reles and turned loose down the 
at particular article of an older 
tice in memory a single motor- 
has passed me in a city street 
|; than thirty-five miles an hour, 
rvation on country roads has 
| the firm conviction that the 
sed maintained by riders of the 
is is in the neighborhood of 
juate description of the manners 
by them is beyond the weak 
ny command; the lengths to 
iy go when crowded, or pushed 
jem, are limited only by the op- 
for vicious action which may 


moon, a short time since, I was 
way along a crowded street. To 
3a double street-car track with 
jz in both directions; tomy right, 
upted line of automobiles parked 
, eurb, from which vehicles con- 
yre pulling out to cut into the 
m. 

1d along, one eye on the parking 
{2 other on an approaching street 
1| to the rear that sirenic scream, 
| rawn, raucous whine which is the 
sit’s threat of impending doom. 
y0 heed I could pay. I couldn’t 
) the right, and most certainly I 
ving to sideswipe a trolley car. 
id'straight ahead. 


e Speedy Speed Cop 


4ior behind me increased. Then, 
/dded in the unmistakable tones 
nale that stream of lurid profan- 
a the hurry-hound gives tongue 
3 on his prey. I plugged right 


«car approached ahead, and an- 
{the rear. The profanity rang 
my elbow. 

ake — Doyou want the whole 
du! Etaoin! ——!!” howled 
i) as he shot by. 

Ve that was held to be a valuable 
sergeant during my army career, 
t sweetly where that particular 
1d go. 

|! The speeder heard. Heedless 
(aie he turned half around on 


‘deliver another string of male- 

aad seen that he was khaki clad, 
-,raise be! again—I discovered on 
jeast the shield of a highway 
| With a grimace intended, no 
‘we, the motorcyclist faced for- 
¢more and roared along his way. 
lie rear of his machine a license 
hstablished official ownership and 

‘saw something else—a welcome 
lear: “Speed Limit 15 Miles an 
n elf to follow that speed cop with 
me to revenge. I memorized 

‘number as I trailed him down 
i By the time he had gained 
43 on me while I was going one at 
ns an hour, I had worked up a 
1) him which I believed could be 
‘ck. I turned off in a side street 
liny way to police headquarters, 

a little detecting on my own. 

ming when the speed cop whom 
wed appeared to prosecute the 

‘ho constituted his pinch of the 
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day before, I horned in before the judge to 
charge that particular policeman with ex- 
ceeding the speed limit, an offense which I 
swore was aggravated in that it had been 
committed in a heavily congested street 
and had been accompanied by language 
most unseemly for use in a public place. 

Naturally, the cop protested. He had 
been, he said, hurrying a little in perform- 
ance of official tasks! He was, however, 
unable to recall that he had cursed that 
week. It then became my painful duty to 
make a liar out of a policeman. This one, 
I charged, had made forty-five miles an 
hour along one of the most crowded streets 
in town with the only possible excuse for his 
conduct an overwhelming desire to get 
home. For, as I pointed out to the court, 
my sleuthing of the previous afternoon had 
established from official records the incon- 
trovertible fact that the cop against whom 
I planned reprisal had gone off duty for the 
day two hours before I pursued him down 
the street. 

On the strength of my testimony—un- 
supported, too—the policeman was fined 
fifty dollars by the judge, and suspended 
from the municipal pay roll for ten days by 
his chief, 

That is additional evidence of the kind of 
guy I’ve grown to be. 

Twenty-two thousand deaths and 675,- 
000 serious accidents in the United States 


are one result of automobile driving during | 


the year 1924; fifteen per cent of the casual- 
ties children under sixteen years of age! 

As I finished the paragraph last above I 
was summoned downtown. I hurried home 
at the pink limit set by law, to get down on 
paper that for the time being at least as far 
as public protests are concerned I quit, I’m 
licked, I’m through. 

In the middle of a roomy and not overly- 
crowded street through which I drove just 
now stood an iron fence three feet high, 
circular in form, temporary in character 
and painted a flaming red. Twenty feet on 
either side of it stood a sign: ‘‘Caution— 
Men at Work.” 


Look Before You Step On It 


While I looked on, an unidentified but I 
presume distinguished adherent of auto- 
maniac supremacy knocked down one sign, 
brushed the fence aside with a mud guard 
and crashed a front wheel to the hub in an 
open manhole which the structure had been 
set to guard. 

Tomorrow, I confidently expect, I shall 
read in the newspaper that this driver has 
instituted legal proceedings to recover dam- 
ages from the city. The complainant will 
allege under oath that he suffered mental 
anguish in the mishap. 

““When You Step on Your Starter Think 
of Your Motor,” is the suggestion urged 
upon our autocrazy by a firm of advertisers. 

It seems to me the advertisers give a lot 
of unwarranted credit to those whom they 
address. The admonition to think pre- 
supposes possession of wherewithal. Grant- 
ing, however, for the sake of argument, that 
the United States of A-mania is not entirely 
bereft of inherent ability to reason, I should 
imagine an advertiser with an eye to pre- 
serving a few customers for the future might 
suggest: 

““When You Step on Your Starter Think 
of Cesar!” 

There may have been no motor in Cesar’s 
chariot, but—he refused to believe in signs. 

You guessed it—Julius is dead. 
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In the world’s most famous 


Tenms (lub 


7 out of 


10 


wear KEDS 


HE great West Side Tennis 
Club at Forest Hills, N. Y., 
includes in its membership of 800 
nearly all of the leading tennis 
players in the country. 
Recently it was found that 
among the membership of this 
club, 7 out of every 10 wear Keds. 


Keds stand out preeminently 
as the choice of these players who 
demand the very best an athletic 
shoe can give. 


And here’s the reason. The 
unusually strong, reinforced con- 
struction of Keds enables them to 
stand the very hardest kind of 
wear. Their soles of tough, springy 
rubber are unequalled for ground- 
grip. A special Feltex inner sole 
absorbs perspiration, thus keep- 
ing the feet cool. 


In every detail Keds are built to 
combine the maximum of speed, 
comfort and long, hard wear. 


These are also qualities that 
make Keds ideal for all summer 


They are 


A sturpy athletic-trim Keds model with the 
popular crepe sole—designed for the hardest sports 


outdoor uses—and especially for 
the active feet of growing chil- 
dren in vacation time. Keds are 
built to stand the hardest kind of 
wear you can give them. 


Just one caution! 
Not all canvas rubber-soled shoes 
are Keds. That’s an important 
point to remember, because no 
other shoe can give you real Keds 
value and service. 


Keds are made only by the 
United States Rubber Company, 
and every real Keds shoe has the 
name Keds onit. They come in all 
the popular styles—and at prices 
ranging from $1.25 to $4.50. 


Free Booklet for Boys 
and Girls 


Our Keds Hand-book of Sports contains in- 
formation on games, sports, camping, and 
dozens of other interesting subjects. Sent 
free if you address Dept. A-50, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 
not Keds 


unless the name Keds 
is on the shoe 


AN attractive oxford Keds 
model—designed for general 
wear as well as for sports. 


and vacation wear. Athletic-trims also come with oe 
corrugated and suction soles—and with black, 


brown or gray trim. 
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Wrigley is as beneficial 
as itis pleasant and lasting. 


Regular use of it will aid the 
teeth.appetite and digestion. 


It cleanses the teeth removing 
food particles that cause decay. 


Good dum is good for you - 
faa and Sorts affirm this, 


Let the childven have Wrigleys 
for lasting pleasure and benefit, 


Eat wisely.chew your food well and 
use Wri9leys - after every meal, 


You will note a marked improve- 
ment in your health and spirits. 


Smiles come easier, breath is 
sweeter, the world is brighter with 
Wrigleys, F3z 


“after every meal”~ ro favor Lasts / 
I,WRIGLEY'S | 


[JUICY FRUIT 


CHEWING GUM 
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WHITE FLANNELS 


‘“‘What makes you act so?” she asked. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” Johnny 
said stubbornly. 

“Yes,” she said, “you know.” 

“T don’t know what you’re talking 
about,” Johnny said. 

“You are a fool,’ his mother said—‘“‘a 
big fool.” 

Johnny said nothing. 

“You think I don’t know?” she asked. 
“T know!” 

Johnny knew that she knew. 

“You are afraid,”’ she said gently; ‘‘you 
are afraid those boys in New Haven will 
ask you who your father is.” 

“What if I am?”’ Johnny asked des- 
perately. 

“Tt would be just like you to tell them. 
You are such a fool!” 

“What do you want me to tell them— 
that he is the president of the bank?” 

“No,” said Johnny’s mother. ‘‘ You will 
tell them that your father works for the 
New Haven Railroad. They will think you 
mean he is a big man.” 

“You want me to pretend that I am like 
them?” 

“Yes,” said Johnny’s mother. ‘At first 
you will have to pretend. But afterward 
you will be like them.” 

“T don’t want to be like them,” Johnny 
said. “I want to be what I am.” 

‘Listen, Johnny; do you think I have 
worked all these years so you could be like 
me—like your father? No! I have worked 
so you could be different from us. Since 
you were a little baby I have wanted that 
you should be different.” 

‘How different, mother?”’ Johnny asked. 

His mother spread her hands in a quick 
gesture. 

“Bvery way, Johnny.” 

“You don’t know what 
mother,” Johnny said. 

“Tt means that you will have to go 
away—you will have to forget Polack- 
town—you will have to forget your father 
and mother.” 

Johnny saw that she meant exactly what 
she said. It made him feel that she did not 
love him. She was only ambitious for 
him—quite ruthlessly ambitious. The tears 
came to his eyes, ran down his cheeks His 
mother jumped up and put her arm around 
his head, pressed his head against her 
breast. 

“Tt is hard, Johnny,” she said. “I do 
not want to lose you, but I must. I would 
rather never see you again—never—than 
have you be like us.” 

Johnny looked up at her miserably. Her 
eyes were bright with tears. He had never 
seen tears in his mother’s eyes before. The 
sight reassured him. He put his arm 
around her, held her close. 

“T won’t leave you,” he said. ‘‘Never!”’ 

Ten days later, Johnny Jacobs, in white 
flannels that had been laundered as only 
his mother could launder them, took his 
match in the preliminary round at New 
Haven, 6-0, 6-0. He beat the national 
junior champion in the finals, 6-4, 6-1, 6-3. 

Philip took him to New York that night 
to dine with Walker Crawford, who has de- 
voted more time and thought and money to 
the promotion of tennis than any other 
three men. 

Johnny, remembering what his mother 
had told him, that you used the astound- 
ing array of spoons and forks they gave you 
in order, beginning at the outside, was not 
so unhappy as he expected. 

After. dinner, Mr. Crawford talked for 
twenty minutes about Johnny’s form. He 
spoke of Johnny’s backhand drive as John 
Ruskin wrote of Veronese’s drawing a pro- 
file in one incomparable stroke. 

“Now,” said Mr. Crawford, ‘‘the ques- 
tion is, what college are you going to in the 
fall?” 

“T am not going to college,’ Johnny 
said. “TI can’t afford it.” 

Mr. Crawford smiled and waved his 
hand. 


it means, 
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“That part of it need not detain us. I 
have more money than I know how to 
spend and you are the kind of boy I’ve 
always wanted for a son.” 

Johnny flushed and stammered. He 
could not bear the prospect of four long 
years of pretending that he belonged among 
boys who went to college. But he could not 
face his mother either. 

“‘I—I—I couldn’t pass the entrance ex- 
aminations,” Johnny said. 

‘“What kind of a record have you made in 
school?”’ Mr. Crawford asked. 

“Pretty good,” Johnny admitted. 

Philip laughed. 

“Johnny gets about the highest marks of 
anybody in the Fair Harbor High School,” 
Philip said. 

“That makes it very simple,”’ Mr. Craw- 
ford said. ‘‘I want you to spend the sum- 
mer down at my place on Long Island. 
You’ll have a tutor who’ll get you ready for 
the examinations. And the Longview Club 
is only a mile away. Andy Graham will be 
there thissummer. He’ll work with you for 
an hour or two every day. And there area 
lot of young people you'll like.” 

“But—I—I—but ——” Johnny tried to 
speak and couldn’t. 

“My idea is,’ Mr. Crawford said, ‘‘that 
in a few years you will beat any man living.” 

“But ” Johnny began again. 

“T’ll speak to his mother about it,” 
Philip said. 

Johnny knew that he was caught between 
his tennis and his mother, irrevocably 
caught. He would have to leave Polack- 
town. He would have to go alone into that 
world he feared so much—the world in 
which he didn’t belong. 
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OHNNY met the girl the spring he came 
back from Cannes, when he was twenty- 
five. 

After four months of play up and down 
the Riviera, from Marseilles to Monte 
Carlo, Andy and Mr. Crawford had agreed 
he must lay off tennis for a month. He 
could begin again when the season opened 
and play through most of the summer 
tournaments. But they were taking no 
chances on his going stale. Andy meant to 
have him at the very top of his form in 
September for the national championships. 
The time had come for Johnny to depose 
the old champion, the greatest of them all, 
who had reigned so long. 

Andy and Mr. Crawford talked of it, as 
Cromwell’s Roundheads once talked of lay- 
ing low a king. 

Johnny had got used to it in the years at 
college, with summers on Long Island and 
holidays in Bermuda and at Palm Beach. 
His feeling about the people who had al- 
ways had an assured position was overlaid 
by his long experience of them. He wore 
the clothes, used the speech and made the 
gestures of those whose ancestors had 
thought so well about money that their 
descendants did not need to think about it 
at all, but only about sport. No one, meet- 
ing him, would have guessed that Johnny 
had not been born to the life he lived. No 
one, meeting him, would have guessed how 
miserable that life made him. 

His mother had connived with Walker 
Crawford to make people suppose he was 
Crawford’s nephew. His Polacktown past 
was so completely buried that no one was 
ever likely to dig it up. No one was inter- 
ested to dig it up. And whenever Johnny 
thought of throwing the whole thing over- 
board, he thought of his mother and couldn’t. 
She was happy just to know that he was 
part of the great world. She had refused to 
move from Polacktown. She went on con- 
tentedly doing fine laundry for the Pitcairns 
and reading what the papers said about 
Johnny, in her immaculate kitchen with 
the shining range, with the oillamp hung over 
the table on chains, with the white-enameled 
sink and the scrubbed drain boards—the 
room that would always be home to Johnny. 


Johnny felt that he was a hollo 
He knew that he hadn’t earned and 
hold the place his tennis had giy 
He got a handsome salary for doj 
ing at all in Mr. Crawford’s Bros 
office, and lived at Mr. Crawfor 
Island home, and drove a fine roa¢ 
rode any horse in the stables, pro 
didn’t play any polo or do any : 
Mr. Crawford gave him everythin 
the right to break his collar bo 
mother gave him every right ex 
right to assert himself. Where | 
think he’d be when he was thro 
tennis? a 

Johnny met the girl of a warma 
midnight in April, the night th 
Guild opened its new theater wit} 
of Shaw’s Candida. She played 1 
a tallish, blond girl with high che 
and a wide mouth and that f 
womanly knowledge that belongs 
dida. Johnny sat watching her 
three acts and wondering if she wi 
old enough to know all the wise t] 
said, and hoping she wasn’t. a 

Walker Crawford introduced hj 
stage when the play was over. Jo 
a quick impression of a very yo 
jolly and warm-hearted girl, a Ca 
twenty instead of thirty, before shy 
herself to dress. They were goi 
enormous party in honor of the 
Johnny stood beside Mr. Crawf 
they waited, getting up his nerve 
tion him about her. Al 

“Who is that girl?” he askec 
after five minutes. o. 

“Which girl?” Mr. Crawford as 

“The one who played Candida, 

“Her name is Rosamund Wins) 
Crawford said. ri 1 

“T know that,’’ Johnny said imy 
Mr. Crawford grinned. 

“She’s a very popular girl, Job 
said. ay 
“T don’t care how popular sheis, 
snapped. % 

“Good Lord,’’ said Mr. Crawfo 
as bad as that?” a, 

Johnny was too astonished at I 
reply. 7 { 

“‘She’s a protégée of Mrs. Li 
Crawford explained. ‘‘A cousin 


thing, I believe. She's living les 
mile from where we do.” 4 
“Oh,”’ said Johnny, “then ah 
regular actress.” a 
“What doyou mean—regular? 
she was very good indeed.” _ 
“Of course she was good,” Jc 
“T mean, acting isn’t her bus 
profession.” -. 
“T believe she had several parts 
Provincetown Players, and the Gu 
saw her and brought her uptown |i 
“What I mean,” Johnny said it 
ation, “is this: Is she a debut 
thinks it’s fun to act, or is she @ 
cause that’s the way she earns he! 
“T don’t imagine she has to 
living,” said Mr. Crawford. 
“That’s what I wanted 
Johnny said. 4 
“T don’t see why you're so cr 
it,’ Mr. Crawford murmured. 
“T’m not,” Johnny snapped. 
He was cross, of course. He 
until he found himself in front 0 
ater with her in the warm April 
“Where is this party?” he ask 
He needn’t have asked. The 
of three different cars were callin 
to come on. But she understood 
“Just down the street,” she 8 
the Carlton.” ; 
“Why don’t we walk?” John 
“Let’s,” she said, and put 
through his. : & 
In that brief walk, which nee 
taken more than five minutes 4 
take more than ten, they discov 
they both liked Candida and gr 
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n the Men's Grill at the famous 
Palace Hotel they serve it toasted 


LICES of Raisin Bread lightly 
toasted, buttered well and served 
real hot. Here zs a treat. 


Nearly everybody gets it at the 
Palace Hotel in San Francisco where 
they serve some 3,300 people every 
day. It’s a “Special,’’ particularly 
popular in the Men’s Grill. 


You may have it easily and inex- 
pensively at home. Everywhere 
now, bakers are making fine Raisin 
Bread—loaves generously filled with 
plump, rich flavored Sun-Maids. 


And for Wednesdays they bake 
it “ Special.”’ 


Try this mid-week treat your baker 
prepares for you with Sun-Maid 
raisins. Your family will like it plain. 
They'll love it toasted. 


To be sure of getting it on Wed- 
nesdays since so many people are or- 
dering it‘’Special’’that day, give your 
baker or grocer a standing order. 
Then he will save a loaf for you or 
deliver it fresh from the Wednes- 
day special baking. 


SIN BREAD 
<Sp 


iS 


on Wednesdays 


iy 
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and Irish setters and Irving Berlin’s music 
and Charlot’s Review and Nantucket and 
Florian’s and Venice and fine cars and 
Fanny Brice and the Cathedral at Milan. 
At that rate, seeing each other nearly every 
day for the month that followed, they 
ought to have exhausted their capacity for 
discovering each other. But they did not. 
They rode together and drove together and 
had tea together and danced together. 
Johnny found her everything that he had 
ever hoped a girl would be. He quite forgot 
his absurd position in the world in the joy 
of being with her, or of arranging to be 
with her, or of watching her play Candida. 
He was happy. 

When Johnny’s month was up he had to 
go to Longview and work out with Andy 
Graham every morning and go to bed at 
ten o’clock every night. He couldn’t see her 
often. But he had so many happy memo- 
ries of her, she seemed so glad to see him 
when they did meet, that it didn’t matter. 

“‘T will say,’’ Andy observed one day as 
they were changing courts at Longview, 
“that girl hasn’t put you off your game.” 

““Why should she?”’ 

Andy shook his head mournfully. He 
was a sad little man. 

“T don’t know,” he said. 
often do.” 

“She’s different.” 

“They always are,” Andy said. - 

“Look here, Andy, are you worrying 
about it?”’ 

““Yes,”’ Andy said. ‘‘ You’ve always been 
one of these quiet, stubborn, unhappy 
chaps. I didn’t worry about you, because 
I’m like that myself. But now you’ve got 
this top-of-the-morning look to you, as if 
you’d found what you’ve been looking for 
all your life.” 

Johnny considered that. 

“T don’t know, Andy,” Johnny said. 
“T only know I’ve made up my mind to 
win this time.” He didn’t add that when 
he had won he would be free. 

“That’s all you’ve needed for the last 
two years,’ Andy said. 

“What?” Johnny asked, startled. 

“You heard me,” Andy said. ‘‘You’re 
better than he is—you’ve been better for a 
long time now, but your heart wasn’t in it.” 

“Tt is now,” Johnny said. 

“Then you'll win.” 

Johnny laughed. 

“‘T wish I thought it was as easy as that.”’ 

“T didn’t say it would be easy,”’ Andy re- 
minded him. ‘‘I said you could do it.” 


“But they 


Iv 


HERE is always a crucial point in a 
close match at tennis, a single point on 
which the whole decision seems to turn. 
Sometimes the players know it at the time 
and sometimes they only see it afterward. 


and silver, silks and satins, ribbons, em- 
broideries, beaten brass and hammered sil- 
ver have entered into keen competition to 
provide suitable housing for the transient 
sweets. Moreover, as the container is per- 
manent, it generally has a secondary use to 
which it is adapted after the candies are 
used. It may be designed for a jewel case, 
a stationery box, a puff box, a work basket, 
a pin holder, a flower bowl, a powder jar. 

Yet with all the exquisiteness of work- 
manship and the diversities of design, some- 
times an occasion is so very special that a 
holder must be brought to the confectioner’s 
and filled. A young man had an old 
Venetian bridal chest lined with satin and 
packed with candy. 

“Tt has been in our family for genera- 
tions,” he said, “and is always the engage- 
ment gift from the oldest son to his fiancée. 
I want to make a little concession to Miss 
Eldridge’s candy fondness, so I am com- 
bining the two.” 

But he took no chances with the chest, 
waiting in his motor until the delicate folds 


THE SATURDAY 


The crucial point in Johnny’s match 
with the old champion came in the third 
set. Johnny had taken the first set at 6-4. 
The old champion had taken the second set 
at 7-5. In the third set he was going his 
very best. He had Johnny 5-4 and he was 
serving and the score was 15-0. 

The old champion served and Johnny 
drove and the champion drove until he ran 
Johnny far out of court on his backhand. 
Johnny just made the get and did the or- 
thodox thing. He lobbed to give himself 
time to get back. It didn’t give him time 
enough. The old champion knew where 
that lob should come. He stood back of the 
point where center line and service line 
meet, waiting for it. And as it came down 
he killed it neatly, surely. The score was 
30-0. 

The old champion served again, and 
again they drove at each other; and again 
the old champion worked Johnny far off 
the court to his backhand. Johnny just 
made the get and did the orthodox thing. 
He lobbed to give himself time to get back. 
It didn’t give him time enough. The old 
champion stood waiting for that lob and as 
it came he killed it exactly as he had killed 
the previous one. The score was 40-0. The 
old champion needed just one more point 
to win the game and the set. 

Johnny stood waiting for his service. He 
was sobbing for breath after those last two 
dashes way out of court and back. His 
knees were wabbly. He had been rushing 
the net for three sets now and he had given 
nearly everything he had. But he hadn’t 
lost his head. On the contrary, he had seen 
on that last dash out of court, too late, 
what he should have done. He was so far 
out of court that he needn’t have lobbed. 
He didn’t have to get the ball over the net 
to put it in the old champion’s court. He 
had only to send it past the outside of the 
net post. And all Johnny asked was another 
chance like that.’ He meant to get it too. 

The old champion served again. Johnny 
drove down the sideline. The old cham- 
pion drove cross-court. Johnny let him 
have the same old opening that would run 
him way off the court. The old champion 
took it. And as Johnny put his head down 
and sprinted for that ball he knew that the 
old champion was coolly taking his place 
to wait for the orthodox thing—for the lob 
to gain time that he would kill. Johnny 
turned as he reached the ball, saw the clear 
space outside the post between him and the 
old champion’s forehand corner, and drove 
the ball singing toward it, not two feet 
above the turf. The old champion saw it 
too late. 

Johnny walked slowly back, trying des- 
perately to fill his lungs with air, trying to 
hold his wabbly knees. The old champion 
appealed to the umpire. Johnny stood on 
his baseline listening. 
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“You surely know the rule,” the umpire 
was saying. ‘‘ The ball landed in your court 
and you did not return it. That’s all there 
is to it. The point is Mr. Jacobs’.” 

“But it didn’t go over the net,’”’ the old 
champion protested. 

“The old fool!’’ Johnny said to himself. 
“He knows the rule as well as anybody. 
He’s just mad because he got taken in, and 
meanwhile I’m getting my breath.” 

Johnny was getting his breath and the 
wabble was going out of his knees and the 
old champion was losing his temper. It was 
apparent to everybody in the stands that 
he had lost his temper, because when he 
quit arguing with the umpire and served 
again he served a double fault. On the 
next service Johnny passed him at the net. 
The game score was tied. Johnny ran out 
the set then, and after the ten-minute rest 
he came out very fresh and took the fourth 
and deciding set, the set that gave him the 
match and the championship. 

Johnny took a long breath as he walked 
up to the net to shake hands. He was free 
at last—free to do what he wanted to do. 

That night, after the dinner party at 
Walker Crawford’s, he slipped out into the 
garden with Rosamund. They walked 
down the path away from the lights of the 
house. They paused, as if by mutual con- 
sent. 

““Rose,”’ he said, “I’ve been wanting a 
long time now to ask you to marry me.”’ 

Rose looked up at him and smiled. 

““T’ve been wanting a long time now for 
you to ask me,”’ she said, and put both arms 
around his neck. 

They stood, cheek against cheek, looking 
back at the house. 

“T suppose,”’ Johnny began, ‘‘I ought to 
tell you—no, I won’t. I'll show you. Will 
you have lunch with me tomorrow and go 
for a drive with me?” 

“Yes,” she said; ‘‘of course I will.’ 

Johnny laughed and kissed her again. 
The world was his. 

He went around the next morning to the 
sporting-goods house whose rackets he liked 
best and asked for a job. And when they 
got over their astonishment at his willing- 
ness to give up his amateur standing the 
day after he had won the championship, 
they gave him a job. 

He lunched happily with Rose and put 
her in the roadster and drove out the 
Boston Post Road to Fair Harbor, and 
turned into the narrow street of Polack- 
town. Johnny’s mother came to the door. 

“‘Mother,’’ Johnny said, ‘‘this is Rose.” 

“T’m pleased to meet you,” said Johnny’s 
mother shyly. 

Rose kissed her. Johnny’s mother 
blushed and led the way into the parlor she 
never used. Johnny put his arm around his 
mother. For the first time in his life he 
was not in the least afraid of her. 


Al SWEET BUSINESS 
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of satin were arranged and the soft bonbons 
were incased. 

The regular holidays, however, are the 
special boon of the candy manufacturer and 
retailer. New Year’s Day, St. Valentine’s 
Day, Lincoln’s and Washington’s birthdays, 
Saint Patrick’s, Easter, Mother’s Day, 
Flag Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Co- 
lumbus Day, Halloween, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas are all candy days. But the 
best three days are Christmas, Easter and 
Mother’s Day. 

Easter is children’s time, and the great- 
est amount of traffic is done in confections 
that have an appeal to the youthful cus- 
tomer—rabbits, eggs, animals of all kinds, 
novelties in clear candies and milk choco- 
lates. Mother’s Day sees an immense 
volume in one and two pound boxes, partic- 
ularly the ones with the appropriate cover 
design. 

But Christmas is the biggest in both 
volume and outlay of all the year. Hard 
times affect that candy season least of all. 


- The reasons are obvious. Persons who have 


been in the habit of buying high-priced 
boxes may drop to a less expensive kind. 
But others who bought jewelry or an ex- 
pensive trinket often drop to a very fine 
box of candy. Hundreds of fifteen, twenty, 
twenty-five and thirty dollar boxes of 
candy are purchased during the two weeks 
before December twenty-fifth. Yet the 
French box of seventy-five or eighty dollars 
that was so popular a few years ago has 
almost disappeared. Reckless candy buy- 
ing became passé during the war and has 
had no new vogue. 

The generous, slightly tipsy soul who 
would herd half a dozen selected beauties 
into a confectioner’s and say, “‘Th’ plashe 
is yours, girlsh, help yourselfs. An’ re- 
member, the sky’s the limit,’ has van- 
ished utterly. Now, after he treats everyone 
to drinks and helps himself, he is dead or 
broke or both. So the sky may be his limit 
literally, but not figuratively any more. 

Isolated cases of candy prodigality stand 
out. An old negro has been buying expen- 
sive confections for the past twenty-five 


“Mother,” he said, ‘‘tell me ¢ 
have you an apple strudel?’ 
““Y-y-yes,”’ said Johnny’ 
“Then give it to us in the 
“Oh,” said Johnny’s mo 
the kitchen!” 
“Yes,’’ Johnny insisted, “in th 
The three of them sat aro 
in that room Johnny loved 
room with its shining range 
hung on chains above the t 
white-enameled sink with 
drain boards. Slowly, Jo 
forgot her shyness. When t 
to her on the front steps, 
sleeve and pulled him back and 
in his ear. 
“She is a nice girl, Johnny,” } 
said. ‘‘Be good to her.” 
Johnny drove back towa 
ten miles without speaking 
often. 
“Johnny,” Rosamund sa 
better—so much better.” 
Johnny turned and smile 
“T was a fool,” Johnny 
afraid you wouldn’t care a 
knew where I came from 
realized that you weren’t lil 
You would only mind be 
cealed it from you. And 
that you wouldn’t mind ey 
was still afraid of her. She 
her—all these years. Do you und 
Rose put her hand on his arr 
“Of course I understand. 
“T wonder if you do,” Jol 
“T think sometimes it isn’t 
people who have always had al 
that money means to understani 
ings of people who haven’t.” 
“Do you think that I’ve al 
money, Johnny?” 
“‘Aren’t you Mrs. Layton’s 
“No more than you are 
ford’s nephew,’ Rosamund 
earned my own living since I 
Johnny stopped the car 
and looked at her. 
“Some day,’’ Rosamund 
you to see my mother. Sh 
ing town in Pennsylvania, a 
kitchen just as neat and shi 
mother’s. My father is a 
Pole.” 
“But your name!’ Johnr 
“Winslow isn’t a Polish name.’ 
“No,” Rosamund said. “ 
merely the nearest an Ame 
could get to Wenczslav.” 
For a long time they lo 
other’s eyes. j 
“Then,” Johnny said, “‘it’s 
you are the one girl in the’ 
We just naturally understa’ 
“Yes,” she said softly, 
rally understand each othe 


years. He appears only on Chri 
and then he has his formula. _| 

‘T’se another milestone ft 
Emmeline, she still have her 

The toof may be showing 
ice, however, for though he: 
desire to get a container 
fifty dollars,’ he is very 
chocolates and bonbons with 
ters. 

Any large buying is 
churches, Sunday schools, f 
zations, and other group 
ing is generally in bulk an: 
much in fancies. 

In fact, the large noveltie 
smaller place both in the mel 
and in the public’s than forme 
facturer stated the case cone 
kets woven from fine strands | 
filled with spun sugar are 
nesting place for ices, espe 
decorated with hard cand 
peas or valley lilies. But 
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7 maker and a helper one or 


fashion one. The retail price 
aity-five or thirty-five dollars, 
ye man was engaged in this 
ie could have turned out hun- 
ids of fine staples.”’ 
ublie’s side is the increasing 
domestic service. Fewer and 
cular parties are given in the 
-ontinually more in the hotels. 
as and teas and small dinners 
ent the main at-homes are ad- 
idled by bonbons in the proper 
ats or small baskets. The candy 
4. climbing cupid and trailing 
wr the inverted Gainsborough 
sugar and elaborate ribbons is 
. appearance. 


' Educated Palates 


ve are fewer novelties, there is 
{ buying—and more discrim- 
sandy dealer does not merely 
pocketbooks, but to many 


facturer found out what young 
ast by deferring to the taste of 
ssity. He sent a huge consign- 
‘school and had the students 
favorites. He found an over- 
jority in favor of nuts, fruits 
yeams. So he put up a box of 
ils which stands high in favor 
veen the ages of sixteen and 


ore kept an index system of 
vorites, making separate tabu- 
re, kinds and usual combina- 
the data there were evolved 
vers. There is the widest di- 
dividual preference. A woman 
‘urchased anything but soft 
2 day an obliging salesgirl said 
ald like you to try our caramel 
_a new variety that has just 
‘aminers and is delicious.” 

ater the customer was back 
opened and one candy piece 
2ep your specials all you want. 
s stale. I had to chew it a 
-and then I could not swal- 


irrespective of freshness, do 
uickly, as do soft creams. But 
was not interested in an apol- 
| but in her regular candy. 

1 box containing all the kinds 
itions that you have,’’ was a 


led with marzipan, pistache 
it-butter candies were slipped 
| beside the chocolate-coated 
ids and Brazil nuts. The man 
then he saw the box. 
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nme half a box of creams.”’ 
creams, which are among the 
eof all candies, were removed 
ited nuts were substituted. 
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With a public taste that is so fastidious, 
it is necessary not only to make many 
kinds of candy, but to make them very 
well. Fifty years ago the Confectioners’ 
Journal named as the essentials of boiling 
sugar the small thread, the large thread, 
the small pearl, the large pearl, the blow, 
the feather, the ball, the crack and the 
caramel, and added: ‘‘These are the mys- 
teries of confectionery.” 

Now there are no mysteries, for the public 
usually has access to a confectioner’s plant. 
But any lacks in mystery are made up by 
the complication of the process. Candy is 
a great deal more than cooked sugar; in 
fact, the, confectioners use only 8 per cent 
of the nation’s sugar supply. The price of 
candy is very little affected by the price of 
sugar, since the latter acts more as a vehicle 
that carries the expensive flavorings. Sugar 
may be seven or eight cents a pound, while 
the nuts range from fifty cents to three dol- 
lars, and vanilla averages thirteen dollars 
apound. Vanilla is an orchid, and the price 
of the bean shows a close financial affinity 
to the flower as well. 

The fineness of candy depends upon its 
purity. This means that the factories must 
be clean. A government inspector after a 
thorough-going trip through a plant said, 
“T might as well tell you that I shall have 
to hand in an adverse report.”’ 

Amazement, incredulity and presently 
anger showed on the face of the firm repre- 
sentative. The factory was one of the most 
careful in the country, with a quality stand- 
ing of three-quarters of a century. ‘‘ Where 
did you see signs of uncleanliness?”’ he 
asked in an unfriendly voice. 

“In the sugar,’”’ was the answer. 
was very dirty.” 

The dirt proved to be ground vanilla, 
and was worth twenty-six dollars. 

“Rich dirt,’’ agreed the inspector, when 
the point had been cleared and amicable 
relations restored. 


“é It 


Candy for Convalescents 


As a matter of fact, candy would not 
stay fresh if there were any carelessness in 
the making. The best ingredients must be 
used, and the markets of the world are 
combed for them. Spain supplies nuts and 
apricots, Italy cherries, France vegetable 
flavorings, India cinnamon, Panama car- 
mine, Cuba sugar, Hawaii pineapple, Mex- 
ico honey and nuts, Holland gelatin, Brazil 
cocoa. 

The imports are in quantities too. In 
1924 there were 2,516,843 bags of cocoa 
beans imported; and from Mexico alone 
1,397,244 pounds of pecans. In the month 
of December alone thirteen countries 
shipped to us cane sugar amounting to 
296,042,192 pounds. 

The quantity is not allowed to affect the 
quality, however. Every shipment is tested 
in the factory by an expert chemist. Nuts 
and fruits—strawberries, cherries, oranges, 
lemons, pineapples—are incubated. When 


a 


Piseco Lake in the Adirondacks 
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the slow warmth penetrates them any 
germ life has opportunity to quicken. If 
the incubation shows small worms, tiny 
bugs or signs of decay the consignment is 
not accepted. 

This very. purity in the hands of the 
far-seeing advertising men is constantly 
developing new fields of candy use. Hos- 
pitals are buying it, certain doctors are 
ordering it for convalescent patients, some 
surgeons give a small amount to a patient 
before an operation to keep up the strength. 

Its indorsement by medical men is a cu- 
rious cycle, since candy was a part of medi- 
cine before it became a separate industry. 
Physicians confectionized certain noxious 
drugs to make them palatable as well as 
beneficial, long before anyone thought of a 
sweetmeat. 


Eat and Keep Thin 


New uses, as well as the keen existing 
competition, are giving candy the widest 


possible distribution. Aside from the num- | 
erous shops that handle only candy, it is a | 


side line in cigar stores, stationers’, jewelry 
shops, novelty shops, pharmacies. It ap- 
pears in office buildings, hotels, even in 


elevators. In fact, the smallest candy store | 
I have ever seen is conducted by an ele- | 


vator operator who keeps his stock in neat 
piles on a wide-topped stool. 
Atlantic Squadron went on cruise, not 
whisky or rum, but 40,000 pounds of candy 
were stored in the hold, as a stimulant for 
the men. 

A man was so impressed by the possi- 


When the | 


bilities of candy that he addressed a long | 


letter to an advertising manager and said, | 


“T can tell you of a point that you have 
left untouched in your advertising. Hat 
candy to keep thin.” 

The manager, a most courteous individ- 
ual, answered the letter and said that the 
matter had not been brought to his atten- 
tion, and asked for further data. 

The answer was illuminating: ‘‘ You ad- 
vertise ‘Eat and keep thin’; and this is the 


way. Advise those who are wanting to re- | 
duce to eat three pieces of your candy be- | 


fore meals. As a matter of fact, when they 
eat the candy their appetite will leave them, 
so they will eat less at the table. Therefore 
they will become thin.” 

The method sounds practical, but the 
manager has never gotten around to trying 
it out. 

Other managers have developed other 
ingenious ideas, however. We cannot make 
sugar from fir needles as the Indians of 
British Columbia can, but we have a chew- 
ing gum that blows pink candy bubbles! 
We do not fill an unbroken eggshell with 
nougat and nuts as the Chinese do, but we 
have a combination balloon and all-day 
sucker that can be used an entire day be- 
fore the mouthpiece is consumed. 

No wonder then that the candy industry 
is called a billion-dollar one and ranks 
thirty-fifth in size and value of output. 
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Made in our own factories and 
sold only through our own stores 


THE 


Hanover 


Shoe 


FIVE DOLLARS 


Style R283D 
herry Russia 
Calfskin 
Oxford--$5 
Wingfoot 
rubber heels 


Style 284 
Light Shade 
Russia Calfskin 
Oxford—$5 
Wingfoot 
rubber heels 


No matter how much 
you’ve been paying for 
shoes, no matter how 
critical you are, you'll 
quickly appreciate the 
superb style, sound con- 
struction and unpre- 
cedented value offered in 
Write 


Hanover Shoes. 
for catalog. 


The Hanover Shoe 
Hanover, Pa. 


Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Style B28F 
Boys’ LightShade 
Russia Moccasin 
Oxford—$3.50 
Hanover Shoes for Boys and 
Little Men combine ruggedness, 
style, quality and comfort. 
$2.50, $3 and $3.50. 
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x5 


200-gal. 

per hour 
plant—“‘It’s 
Automatic” 


Private 


“Waterworks 
in your home 


be) isheape though you live beyond the 
reach of city water mains, you can 
easily have all the comforts and con- 


veniences of water under pressure. At 
the mere turn of a faucet you can have 
all the water you want in bathroom, 
kitchen, laundry, barn, watering trough 
—any place about the home or farm. 


Greater Convenience 
No longer will you have the drudg- 
ery of pumping and carrying bucket 
after bucket of water. 


Greater Health 
Doctors urge plenty of fresh running 
water to maintain modern sanitary con- 
ditions in the home. If there are chil- 
dren, the need is doubly great. 


Small Cost 
You can install a Fairbanks-Morse 
Home Water Plant at a cost of less 
than half the average assessment 
for a city water main! 


No Matter Where You Live 
you can have water under pressure. 
There is a Fairbanks-Morse Home 
Water Plant for drawing water from 
any source—lake, spring, stream, deep 
well, shallow well, cistern. Furnished to 
operate on electric, kerosene or gaso- 
line power. Operation of electric plants 
is automatic—self-starting, self-prim- 
ing, self-oiling. Installation is quick 
and easy. 

See the local Fairbanks-Morse dealer. 
Write to us if you do not know his name. 


Send for free32-page Water Service Book 
There are eight chapters in the book 
which contain very valuable informa- 
tion and answer all questions concern- 
ing water under pressure. Send the 
coupon for a free copy. 
PRICES 
120 gallons per hour capacity 


pump, 60-cycle motor, 8-gallon 
galvanized tank, complete..... 
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SAM INK 


his hand and his stick dangling from his 
arm, it was as if a tornado had passed 
through the interior of San’ Rafael, and 
Kay, having seen him off, went out into the 
garden to try to recover. 

It was a pleasant, sunny morning, and 
she made for her favorite spot, the shade of 
the large tree that hung over the edge of 
the lawn, a noble tree, as spreading as that 
which once sheltered the Village Black- 
smith. Technically, this belonged to Mon 
Repos, its roots being in the latter’s do- 
main; but its branches had grown out over 
the fence, and San Rafael, with that in- 
justice which is so marked a feature of 
human affairs, got all the benefit of its 
shade. 

Seated under this, with a gentle breeze 
ruffling her hair, Kay gave herself up to 
meditation. 

She felt worried and upset and in the 
grip of one of her rare moods of despond- 
ency. She had schooled herself to pine as 
little as possible for the vanished luxury of 
Midways, but when she did so pine it was 
always at this time of the day. For al- 
though she had adjusted herself with al- 
most complete success to the conditions of 
life at San Rafael, she had not yet learned 
to bear up under the suburban breakfast. 

At Midways the meal had been so lei- 
surely, so orderly, so spacious, so redolent 
of all that is most delightful in the country 
life of the wealthy; a meal of soft murmurs 
and rustling papers, of sunshine falling on 
silver in the summer, of crackling fires in 
winter; a take-your-time meal; a thing of 
dignity and comfort. Breakfast at San 
Rafael was a mere brutish bolting of food, 
and it jarred upon her afresh each morning. 

The breeze continued to play in her hair. 
Birds hopped upon the grass. Someone 
down the road was using a lawn mower. 
Gradually the feeling of having been jolted 
and shaken by some rude force began to 
pass from Kay, and she was just reaching 
the stage where, reéstablishing connection 
with her sense of humor, she would be able 
to look upon the amusing side of the recent 
scramble, when from somewhere between 
earth and heaven there spoke a voice. 

““Qo-00!” said the voice. 

Kay was puzzled. Though no ornithol- 
ogist, she had become reasonably familiar 
with the distinctive notes of such of our 
feathered chums as haunted the garden of 
San Rafael, and this did not appear to be 
one of them. 

“T see you,”’ proceeded the voice lovingly. 
““How’s your pore head, dearie?”’ 

The solution of the mystery presented 
itself at last. Kay raised her eyes and be- 
held, straddled along a branch almost im- 
mediately above her, a lean, stringy man of 
ruffianly aspect, his naturally unlovely face 
rendered additionally hideous by an arch 
and sentimental smile. For a long instant 
this person goggled at her, and she stared 
back at him. Then, with a gasp that 
sounded confusedly apologetic, he scram- 
bled back along the branch like an anthro- 
poid ape, and dropping to earth beyond the 
fence, galloped blushingly up the garden. 

Kay sprang to her feet. She had been 
feeling soothed, but now a bubbling fury 
had her in its grip. It was bad enough that 
outcasts like Sam Shotter should come and 
camp themselves next door to her. It was 
bad enough that they should annoy her 
uncle, a busy man, with foolish questions 
about what she had been like as a child and 
whether she had ever done her hair differ- 
ently. But when their vile retainers went 
to the length of climbing trees and chir- 
ruping at her out of them, the situation, it 
seemed to her, passed beyond the limit up 
to which a spirited girl may reasonably be 
expected to endure. 

She returned to the house, fermenting, 
and as she reached the hall the front door- 
bell rang. 

Technically, when the front doorbell of 
San Rafael rang, it was Claire Lippett’s 
duty to answer it; but Claire was upstairs 
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making beds. Kay stalked across the hall, 
and, having turned the handle, found con- 
fronting her a young woman of spectacular 
appearance, clad in gorgeous raiment and 
surmounted by a bird-of-paradise-feathered 
hat so much too good for her that Kay’s 
immediate reaction of beholding it was one 
of simple and ignoble jealousy. It was the 
sort of hat she would have liked to be able 
to afford herself, and its presence on the 
dyed hair of another cemented the preju- 
dice which that other’s face and eyes had 
aroused within her. 

“Does a guy named Shotter live here?” 
asked the visitor. Then, with the air of one 
remembering a part and with almost exces- 
sive refinement, “‘Could I see Mr. Shotter, 
if you please?” 

“Mr. Shotter lives next door,” 
frostily. 

“Oh, thank yaw. Thank yaw so much.” 

“Not at all,” said Kay. 

She shut the door and went into the 
drawing-room. The feeling of being in a 
world bounded north, east, south and west 
by Sam Shotter had thoroughly poisoned 
her day. 

She took pen, ink and paper and wrote 
viciously for a few moments. 

““Claire,’”’ she called. 

“°Ullo!”’ replied a distant voice. 

“I’m leaving a note on the hall table. 
Will you take it next door sometime?” 

“Right-ho!”’ bellowed the obliging Miss 
Lippett. 


said Kay 


XVI 


AM was preparing to leave for the office 
when his visitor arrived. He had, indeed, 
actually opened the front door. 

“Mr. Shottah?”’ 

“Yes,” said Sam. He was surprised to 
see Mrs. Molloy. He had not expected 
visitors at so early a period of his tenancy. 
This, he supposed, must be the suburban 
equivalent of the county calling on the new- 
comer. Impressed by the hat, he assumed 
Dolly to be one of the old aristocracy of 
Valley Fields. A certain challenging jaunti- 
ness in her bearing forbade the suspicion 
that she was collecting funds for charity. 
“Won’t you come in?” 

“Thank yaw. Thank yaw so much. The 
house agent told me your name.” 

“Cornelius?” 

“Gink with a full set of white whiskers. 
Say, somebody ought to put that baby wise 
about the wonderful invention of the safety 
ra OUrs 

Sam agreed that this might be in the pub- 
lic interest, but he began to revise his views 
about the old aristocracy. 

“‘T’m afraid you'll find the place in rather 
a mess,” he said apologetically, leading the 
way to the drawing-room. ‘“‘I’ve only just 
moved in.” 

The visitor replied that, on the contrary, 
she thought it eute. 

“‘T seem to know this joint by heart,’ she 


said. “I’ve heard so much about it from 
old pop.” 

“T don’t think I am acquainted with 
Mr. Popp.” 


‘“My father, I mean. He used to live 
here when he was a tiny kiddy.” 

“Really? I should have taken you for an 
American.” 

“T am American, and don’t let anyone 
tell you different.” 

ee L won te 

“One hundred per cent, that’s me.” 

Sam nodded. 

“Oh, say, can you see by the dawn’s 
early light?’”’ he said reverently. 

“What so proudly ’—I never can remem- 
ber any more.” 

“No one,’ Sam reminded her, “‘knows 
the words but the Argentines.” 

“And the Portuguese and the Greeks.” 
The lady beamed. ‘‘Say, don’t tell me 
you're American too!” 

““My mother was.” 

“Why, this is fine! Pop’ll be tickled to 
death.” 

“Ts your father coming here too?” 
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“Well, I should say so! You 
I pay calls on strange gentleme 
self, do you?” said the lady 
listen! If you’re American, 
pretty, because it’s only 
that’s got real sentiment in the 
the truth?” : 
“T don’t quite understand, 
want me to have sentiment? 
‘“‘Pop’ll explain all that when h 
I’m surprised he hasn’t blow 
didn’t think I’d get here first.” 
about her. “It seems funny 
as a little kiddy in this very 
“Your father was English 
“Born in England—born | 
this very house. Just to think of 
ing all them childish games i 
room!” ; 
Sam began to wish that sh 
Her conversation was beginn 
place a queer feeling. The roen 
to seem haunted by a peculi 
middle-aged face and juvenile : 
much so that when she sudden! 
“‘There’s pop!” he had a mon 
pression that a whiskered 
Fauntleroy clothes was about t 
from behind the sofa. 
-Then he saw that his visi 
out of the window, and, follo 
noted upon the front steps 
majestic port. | 
“T’ll go and let him in,” hes 
“Do you live here all alone 
lady, and Sam got the idea that 
eagerly. 
“Oh, no. I’ve a man. 
somewhere.” 

“T see,’”’ she said disappoil 
The glimpse which Sam 
the new arrival through th 
been a sketchy one. It was « 
opened the door that he gota 
him. And having done so, Ww 
startled. It is always disconcerti 
familiar face where one hac 
strange one. This was the mai 
in the bar that day when he 
in Fleet Street. 

“Mr. Shotter?” 
“cc Yes. ” ~ 
It seemed to Sam that the mz 
a good deal since he had seen 
The fact was that Mr. Molloy, 
himself up at the temples, = J 
done the treatment. Still, on 
in years, he looked a genial, Id 
soul. ' 
“My name is (Gunn, Mr. 
Thomas G. Gunn.” , 
It had been Mr. Molloy’ 8: inte 
he was an artist and liked todo 
he said, properly—to adopt for 
view the pseudonym of J. Felk 
bakker, that seeming to his criti 
sort of name a sentimental milli 
had made a fortune in Pittsbi 
now revisiting the home of hi 
ought to have. The prop 
vetoed by Dolly, who pro 
did not intend to spend hour: 
unnecessary study. f 
“Won’t you come in?” se 
He stood aside to let bh 
wondering again where it V 
originally seen the man. He hat 
a face and personality which sl 
been unforgettable. He ushered 


into the drawing-room, a 


BO 


“So there you are, pop, 
“Say, pop, isn’t it dandy? 
an American.” 

Mr. Gunn’s frank eyes lit p 
fication. 

“Ah! Then you are a man of 
Mr. Shotter. You will unders 
will not think it odd that 
cherish all through his life 
ing for the place where he V 

“Not at all,’ said Sam 
might have reminded his visit 
feeling, a highly creditable one 
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y COLGATE & CO. paint 


with Barreled Sunlight 


ISITORS to the great Colgate plant are 
almost invariably struck with the spot- 
less whiteness of the interior. 


Yet the astonishing fact is that some of 
these ceilings and walls were painted white 
several years ago and have not been repainted 

1 | 
since! 


Here is a story of factory management 
that will be of interest to every plant owner 
or manager in the country. Read it in the 
words of one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Colgate Company itself: 


“SEVERAL years ago we painted with 
Barreled Sunlight. The paint has 
been washed whenever necessary, 
and is still fresh and white today.” 


Experiences like this show why Barreled Sun- 
light is used in more plants today than any 
other interior white paint. 


_ Barreled Sunlight produces a surface so smooth 
and even that the finest particles of dust or dirt 
cannot sink in. This surface can be washed like 
“white tile—even after years of service. Repeated 


washings will not wear through the surface of 
Barreled Sunlight. 


Furthermore, Barreled Sunlight is made by 
our exclusive Rice Process and is actually guar- 
anteed to remain white longer than any gloss 
paint or enamel, domestic or foreign, applied 
under the same conditions. 


A single coat is generally sufficient over a 
previously painted light surface. Where more 
‘than one coat is required, use Barreled Sunlight 
-Undercoat. 


~ Barreled Sunlight will not flake or scale. It 

contains no varnish and is easy to apply—can 
_be put on either with brush or spray. It is sold 
‘in $5 and 30-gal. churn-equipped steel drums— 
and in cans from ¥% pint to $-gal. size. 


. 


Send the coupon below for special information 
concerning your type of interior. Enclose toc 
for sample can of Barreled Sunlight, if desired. 


7 U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
| if Factory and Main Offices 
" 42A DUDLEY STREET PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
New York—350 Madison Ave. Chicago—6s59 Washington Blvd. 
oY San Francisco—38 O’Farrell Street 
“Distributors in all principal cities. Retailed by over 5,000 dealers 
‘ 


“Save the surface and 


Barreled 


. SMOOTH -: LUSTROUS : WASHABLE 


The lustrous, long-lasting white finish 
of Barreled Sunlight washes like tile 


ARRELED SUN- 
LIGHT is also ideal 
for home painting. It 
means lustrous white 
woodwork from which 
smudges and finger- 


marks can be washed 
in a jiffy—bathrooms 
as washable as tile from 
floor to ceiling—and 
kitchens as spotless as 
“your white china plates. 


ORDINARY FLAT FINISH 
WHITE PAINT 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT 


What paint looks like through 
a microscope 


These photographs were taken through a powerful 
microscope. Each paint was magnified to the same 
high degree. The astonishing contrast shows why 
Barreled Sunlight is so easy to keep clean. Its surface 
is smooth, even and non-porous. It resists dirt and 
can be washed as easily as tile. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. - 
42A Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
Please send me literature pertaining to the use of Barreled Sunlight for 
Check 0 Industrial Plants OF) Commercial Buildings 
O) Public Buildings OO Homes 


Enclosed find ten cents for sample can of Barreled Sunlight to be 
mailed postpaid. 
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(Continued from Page 92) 
by practically all America’s most eminent 
song writers. 

“Well, that is how I feel, Mr. Shotter,”’ 
said the other bluffly, “‘and I am not 
ashamed to confess it. This house is very 
dear to me. I was born in it.” 

“So Miss Gunn was telling me.” 

“Ah, she has told you? Yes, Mr. Shotter, 
I am a man who has seen men and cities. I 
have lived in the hovels of the poor, I have 
risen till, if I may say so, I am welcomed in 
the palaces of the rich. But never, rich or 
poor, have I forgotten this old place and 
the childhood associations which hallow it.” 

He paused. His voice had trembled and 
sunk to a whisper in those last words, and 
now he turned abruptly and looked out of a 
window. His shoulders heaved significantly 
for an instant and something like a stifled 
sob broke the stillness of the room. But 
when a moment later he swung round he 
was himself again, the tough, sturdy old J. 
Felkin Haggenbakker—or, rather, Thomas 
G. Gunn—who was so highly respected, and 
perhaps a little feared, at the Rotary Club 
in Pittsburgh. 

“Well, I must not bore you, Mr. Shotter. 
You are, no doubt, a busy man. Let me be 
brief. Mr. Shotter, I want this house.” 

“You want what?” said Sam, bewildered. 
He had had no notion that he was going to 
be swept into the maelstrom of a business 
transaction. : 

“Yes, sir, | want this house. And let me 
tell you that money is no object. I’ve lots 
of money.’”’ He dismissed money with a 
gesture. “I have my whims and I can pay 
for them. How much for the house, Mr. 
Shotter?”’ 

Sam felt that it behooved him to keep 
his head. He had not the remotest inten- 
tion of selling for all the gold in Pittsburgh 
a house which, in the first place, did not 
belong to him and, secondly, was next door 
to Kay Derrick. 

““T’m very sorry ” he began. 

Mr. Gunn checked him with an apolo- 
getic lift of the hand. 

“‘T was too abrupt,” he said. “‘I rushed 
the thing. A bad habit of mine. When I 
was prospecting in Nevada, the boys used 
to call me Hair-Trigger Gunn. I ought to 
have stated my position more clearly.” 

“‘Oh, I understand your position.” 

“You realize then that this isn’t a house 
to me; it is a shrine?” 

“Yes, yes; but 

“Tt contains,” 
fect truth, 
me.” 

yes: but 

“Tt is my boyhood that is enshrined 
here—my innocent, happy, halcyon boy- 
hood. I have played games at my mother’s 
knee in this very room. I have read tales 
from the Scriptures with her here. It was 
here that my mother, seated at the piano, 
used to sing—sing Be 

His voice died away again. He blew his 
nose and turned once more to the window. 
But though he was under the impression 
that he had achieved a highly artistic 
aposiopesis, he could hardly have selected 
a more unfortunate word to stammer 
brokenly. Something resembling an elec- 
tric thrill ran through Sam. Memory, 
dormant, had responded to the code word. 

Sing Sing! He knew now where he had 
seen this man before. 

It is the custom of the Welfare League of 
America’s most famous penitentiary to 
alleviate the monotony of the convict’s lot 
by giving periodical performances of plays, 
produced and acted by the personnel of the 
prison. When the enterprising burglar isn’t 
burgling, in fact, he is probably memoriz- 
ing the words of some popular lyric for ren- 
dition on the next big night. 

To one of these performances, some 
eighteen months back, Sam had been taken 
by a newspaper friend. The hit of the eve- 
ning had been this very Thomas G. Gunn, 
then a mere number, in the réle of a senator. 

Mr. Gunn had resumed his address. He 
was speaking once more of his mother, and 
speaking well. But he was not holding his 
audience. Sam cut in on his eloquence. 


said Mr. Gunn with per- 
“something very precious to 
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“T’m sorry,” he said, “but I’m afraid 
this house is not for sale.” 

“But, Mr. Shotter ——”’ 

“No,” said Sam. “I have a very special 
reason for wishing to stay here, and I in- 
tend to remain. And now I’m afraid I must 
ask you i 

“Suppose I look in this evening and take 
the matter up again?”’ pleaded Mr. Gunn, 
finding with some surprise that he had been 
edged out onto the steps and making a last 
stand there. 

“Tt’s no use. Besides, I shan’t be in this 
evening. I’m dining out.” 

‘Will anybody be in?”’ asked Miss Gunn 
suddenly, breaking a long silence. 

“Why, yes,”’ said Sam, somewhat sur- 
prised, ‘‘the man who works here. Why?”’ 

“‘T was only thinking that if we called he 
might show us over the place.”’ 

“Oh, I see. Well, good-by.” 

“But, say now, listen ——” 

““Good-by,”’ said Sam. 

He closed the door and made his way to 
the kitchen. Hash, his chair tilted back 
against the wall, was smoking a thoughtful 
pipe. 

“Who was it, Sam?” 

‘“Somebody wanting to buy the house. 
Hash, there’s something fishy going on.” 

ae Ur? ” 

“Do you remember me pointing out a 
man to you in that bar in Fleet Street?” 

eV eq? 

“Well, it was the same fellow. And do 
you remember me saying that I was sure I 
had seen him before somewhere?” 

oY CSam 

“Well, I’ve remembered where it was. 
It was in Sing Sing, and he was serving a 
sentence there.” 

Mr. Todhunter’s feet came to the floor 
with a crash. 

“There’s something darned peculiar 
about this house, Hash. I slept in it the 
night I landed, and there was a fellow 
creeping around with an electric torch. And 
now this man, whom I know to be a crook, 
puts up a fake story to make me let him 
have it. What do you think, Hash?” 

“T’ll tell you what I think,” said Mr. 
Todhunter, alarmed. “I think I’m going 
straight out to buy a good watchdog.”’ 

“It’s a good idea.” 

‘“‘T don’t like these bad characters hang- 
ing about. I had a cousin in the pawn- 
broking line what was hit on the ’ead by a 
burglar with a antique vase. That’s what 
happened to him, all through hearing a 
noise in the night and coming down to see 
what it was.” 

“But what’s at the back of all this? 
What do you make of it?”’ 

“Ah, there you have me,” said Hash 
frankly. “‘But that don’t alter the fact 
that I’m going to get a dog.” 

“T should. Get something pretty fierce.” 

“T’ll get a dog,’ said Hash solemnly, 
“that'll feed on nails and bite his own 
mother.” 


XVII 


HE dinner to which Sam had been 

bidden that night was at the house of 
his old friend, Mr. Willoughby Braddock, 
in John Street, Mayfair, and at ten minutes 
to eight Mr. Braddock was fidgeting about 
the morning room, interviewing his house- 
keeper, Mrs. Martha Lippett. His guests 
would be arriving at any moment, and for 
the last quarter of an hour, a-twitter with 
the nervousness of an anxious host, he had 
been popping about the place on a series of 
tours of inspection, as jumpy, to quote the 
words of Sleddon, his butler—whom, by 
leaping suddenly out from the dimly lit 
dining room, he had caused to bite his 
tongue and nearly drop a tray of glasses— 
as an old hen. The general consensus of 
opinion below stairs was that Willoughby 
Braddock, in his capacity of master of the 
revels, was making a thorough pest of 
himself. 

“You are absolutely certain that every- 
thing is all right, Mrs. Lippett?”’ 

“Everything is quite all right, Master 
Willie,’ replied the housekeeper equably. 

This redoubtable woman differed from 
her daughter Claire in being tall and thin 
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and beaked like an eagle. One of the well- 
known Bromage family of “Marshott-in- 
the-Dale, she had watched with complacent 
pride the Bromage nose developing in her 
sons and daughters, and it had always been 
a secret grief to her that Claire, her favorite, 
who inherited so much of her forceful and 
determined character, should have been the 
only one of her children to take nasally 
after the inferior, or Lippett, side of the 
house. Mr. Lippett had been an undistin- 
guished man, hardly fit to mate with a 
Bromage and certainly not worthy to be 
resembled in appearance by the best of his 
daughters. 

‘““You’resure there will be enough toeat?”’ 

“There will be ample to eat.” 

“How about drinks?” said Mr. Brad- 
dock, and was reminded by the word of a 
grievance which had been rankling within 
his bosom ever since his last expedition to 
the dining room. He pulled down the 
corners of his white waistcoat and ran his 
finger round the inside of his collar. ‘Mrs. 
Lippett,’’ he said, ‘“I—er—I was outside 
the dining room just now ne 

“Were you, Master Willie? You must 
not fuss so. Everything will be quite all 
right.” 

‘‘____ and I overheard you telling Sled- 
don not to let me have any champagne 
tonight,’’ said Mr. Braddock, reddening at 
the outrageous recollection. 

The housekeeper stiffened. 

“Ves, I did, Master Willie. And your 
dear mother, if she were still with us, would 
have given the very same instructions— 
after what my daughter Claire told me 
of what occurred the other night and the 
disgraceful condition you were in. What 
your dear mother would have said, I don’t 
know!” 

Mrs. Lippett’s conversation during the 
last twenty years of Willoughby Braddock’s 
life had dealt largely with speculations as to 
what his dear mother would have said of 


_ various ventures undertaken or contem- 


plated by him. 

“You must fight against the craving, 
Master Willie. Remember your Uncle 
George!” 

Mr. Braddock groaned in spirit. One of 
the things that make these old retainers so 
hard to bear is that they are so often walk- 
ing editions of the chroniques scandaleuses 
of the family. It sometimes seemed to Mr. 
Braddock that he could not move a step 
in any direction without having the awful 
example of some erring ancestor flung up 
against him. 

“Well, look here,’ he said, with weak 
defiance, ‘‘I want champagne tonight.”’ 

“You will have cider, Master Willie.” 

“But I hate cider.” 

“Cider is good for you, Master Willie,” 
said Mrs. Lippett firmly. 

The argument was interrupted by the 
ringing of the doorbell. The housekeeper 
left the room, and presently Sleddon, the 
butler, entered, escorting Lord Tilbury. 

“Ha, my dear fellow,’’ said Lord Til- 
bury, bustling in. 

He beamed upon his host as genially as 
the Napoleonic cast of his countenance 


-would permit. He rather liked Willoughby 


Braddock, as he rather liked all very rich 
young men. 

“How are you? said Mr. Braddock. 
“Awfully good of you to come at such 
short notice.”’ 

“My dear fellow!” 

He spoke heartily, but he had, as a 
matter of fact, been a little piqued at being 
invited to dinner on the morning of the 
feast. He considered that his eminence en- 
titled him to more formal and reverential 
treatment. And though he had accepted, 
having had previous experience of the ex- 
cellence of Mr. Braddock’s cook, he felt 
that something in the nature of an apology 
was due to him and was glad that it had 
been made. 

“T asked you at the last moment,” ex- 
plained Mr. Braddock, ‘“‘because I wasn’t 
sure till this morning that Sam Shotter 
would be able to come. I thought it would 
be jolly for him, meeting you out of the 
office, don’t you know.” 


% 
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Lord Tilbury inclined his head, } 
saw the force of the argument 
be jolly for anyone, meeting h 

“So you know young Shotte 

“Oh, yes. We were at schoo 

“A peculiar young fellow.” 

“A great lad.” 

“But—er—a little eccentric, 
think?” 

“Oh, Sam always was a bit of r 
Mr. Braddock. “At school then 
be some iron bars across the pas 
side our dormitory, the idea bi 
us up during the night, don’t 
Sam used to shin over these and 
stairs to the house master’s study 

“With what purpose?’’ 

“Oh, just to sit.” 

Lord Tilbury was regardi 
blankly. Not a day passed, he 
reflecting, but he received sg 
evidence of the light and un 
acter of this young man of whe 
rashly taken charge. 

CAL sounds a perfectly imbec ecile 
ing to me,” he said. 

“Oh, I don’t know, you knoy 
Braddock, for the defense. “¥ 
casionally there would be a ciga; 
of biscuits or something left o 
Sam would scoop them. So it | 
together a waste of time.” 

Sleddon was entering with a tr 

““Cocktail?”’ said Mr. Braddc 
one himself with a defiant glare 
ful servant, who was trying t 
tray out of his reach. 

“No, I thank you,” said L 
““My doctor has temporarily f 
the use of alcoholic beverages 
troubled of late with a susp’ 

“Tough luck.” 

“No doubt I am better w 
I find cider an excellent sub 
Are you expecting many peo 
night?” ; 

“A fairish number. I don’t tl 
know any of them—except, of co 
Wrenn.” > 

‘“‘Wrenn? You mean the edit 
Home Companion?” 

“Yes. He and his niece are com 
lives with him, you know.” 

Lord Tilbury started as if a 
been thrust through the Jus 
chair; and for an instant, so pow 
these words affect him, he 
to bound at the receding Sl 
gardless of medical warnings, 
him that rejected cocktail. 
of some kind seemed to him imp 

The statement by Mr. Wrenn, 
in his office on the morning of § 
that he possessed no daugh 
effect of relieving Lord Tilbury 
pletely. Francie, generally s 
these matters, had, he decid 
Sam in attributing his occw 
Repos to a desire to be next 
designing girl. And now it 
she had been right all the tim 

He was till staring with | 
unconscious host when the re 
guests began to arrive. They 
pression on his dazed mind. 
of mist, he was aware of a yo 
a face like a rabbit, another 
with a face like another rabbi 
shingled creatures, one blon 
dark, who seemed to be ell 
sisters of these young men 
attached female whom Mr. 
dressed as Aunt Julia. E 
remained aloof, buried in his 
fraternizing with none of the 

Then Sam appeared, anda 
‘later Sleddon announced M 
Miss Derrick; and Lord Tilt 
been examining a picture } 
swung round with a jerk. | 

In a less prejudiced f 
might have approved of Ke 
many other great men, he hat 
feminine beauty, and she wé 
ticularly attractive in a gol 
had survived the wreck of Mi 
now that very beauty merel} 
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and alarm. He looked at her 
_ He glared as the good old 
film glares at the adventuress 
lutches he is trying to save his 


noment, however, something 
at sent hope and comfort steal- 
his heart. Sam, who had been 
by Aunt Julia and had been 
vely to her for some minutes, 
ed by an adroit piece of side- 
emove himself from her sphere 
He slid swiftly up to Kay, 
ilbury, who was watching her 
her face freeze. She said a 
word or two, and then, turning 
to talk with great animation 
rabbit-faced young men. And 
ather the manner of one who 
into a brick wall in the dark, 
id was immediately gathered in 
nt Julia. 
ful sensation of relief poured 
bury. In the days of his youth 
1 attended subscription dances 
‘ess Rooms, West Kensington, 
etimes seen that look on the 
partners when he had hap- 
iad on their dresses. He knew 
ice. Such a look could mean 
ng—that Kay, though living 
Sam, did not regard him as one 
ant features of the neighbor- 
ort, felt Lord Tilbury, if there 
ig between these two young 
ras something extremely one- 
e went in to dinner with a light 
ired to enjoy the cooking of 
*k’s admirable chef as it should 


sitting at the table, he found 
is on his right, he was pleased, 
ow come to entertain a feeling 
2em for this excellent and sen- 
; was his practice never to talk 
» caviar; but when that had 
ied in a holy silence he turned 
ting genially. 

tand you live at Valley Fields, 
ho 


ing spot.” 


ege grounds are very attrac- 
" 

u visited the picture gallery?” 
eral times.”’ 


bd—sole meuniére. It was Lord 
stom never to talk during the 


ag friend Shotter is, I believe, 
abor of yours,’’ he said, when 
‘niére was no more. 


next door.” 

_ Then you see a great deal of 
bt?” 

see him.” 


, 


delightful young fellow,” 
y, sipping cider. 

id at him stonily. 

‘think so?’’ she said. 


said 


THE SATURDAY 


Lord Tilbury’s last doubts were re- 
moved. He felt that all was for the best in 
the best of all possible worlds. Like some 
joyous reveler out of Rabelais, he raised his 
glass with a light-hearted flourish. He 
looked as if he were about to start a drink- 
ing chorus. 

“Bxeellent cider, this, Braddock,’’ he 
boomed genially. ‘‘ Most excellent.” 

Willoughby Braddock, who had been 
eying his own supply of that wholesome 
beverage with sullen dislike, looked at him 
in pained silence; and Sam, who had been 
sitting glumly, listening without interest to 
the prattle of one of the shingled girls, took 
it upon himself to reply. He was feeling sad 
and ill used. That incident before dinner 
had distressed him. Moreover, only a mo- 
ment ago he had caught Kay’s eye for an 
instant across the table, and it had been 
cold and disdainful. He welcomed the op- 
portunity of spoiling somebody’s life, and 
particularly that of an old ass like Lord 
Tilbury, who should have been thinking 
about his end instead of being so infernally 
hearty. 

“‘T read a very interesting thing about 
cider the other day,” he said in a loud, com- 
pelling voice that stopped one of the rabbit- 
faced young men in mid-anecdote as if he 
had been smitten with an ax. ‘‘It appears 
that the farmers down in Devonshire put a 
dead rat in every barrel i 

‘“My dear Shotter!”’ 

rh to give it body,’ went on Sam 
doggedly. ‘‘And the curious thing is that 
when the barrels are opened, the rats are 
always found to have completely disap- 
peared—which goes to show the power of 
the juice.” 

A wordless exclamation proceeded from 
Lord Tilbury. He lowered his glass. Mr. 
Braddock was looking like one filled with a 
sudden great resolution. 

“T read it in Pyke’s Home Companion,” 
said Sam. ‘‘So it must be true.” 

“A little water, please,’ said Lord Til- 
bury stiffly. 

“Sleddon,”’ said Mr. Braddock in a 
voice of thunder, ‘‘give me some cham- 
pagne.”’ 

‘“‘Sir?”’ quavered the butler. He cast a 
swift look over his shoulder, as if seeking 
the moral support of Mrs. Lippett. But 
Mrs. Lippett was in the housekeeper’s 
room. 

‘*Sleddon!”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ said the butler meekly. 

Sam was feeling completely restored to 
his usual sunny self. 

“Talking of Pyke’s Home Companion,” 
he said, ‘‘did you take my advice and read 
that serial of Cordelia Blair’s, Lord Til- 
bury?” 

“T did not,” 
shortly. 

“You should. Miss Blair is a very re- 
markable woman.” 

Kay raised her eyes. 

‘A great friend of yours, isn’t she?” she 
said. 

“T would hardly say that. I’ve only met 
her once.” 


replied His Lordship 


Sunrise on Flathead Lake, Montana 
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“But you got on very well with her, I 
heard.” 

“‘T think I endeared myself to her pretty 
considerably.” 

**So I understood.” 

“‘T gave her a plot for a story,” said Sam. 

One of the rabbit-faced young men said 
that he could never understand how fel- 
lows—or women, for that matter—thought 
up ideas for stories—or plays, for the matter 
of that—or, as a matter of fact, any sort.of 
ideas, for that matter. 


“This,” Sam explained, ‘‘was something | 
that actually happened—to a friend of 


mine.”’ 


The other rabbit-faced young man said | 


that something extremely rummy had once 
happened to a pal of his. He had forgotten 
what it was, but it had struck him at the 
time as distinctly rummy. 


“This fellow,” said Sam, ‘‘was fishing up | 


in Canada. He lived in a sort of shack.” 
“A what?” asked the blond shingled girl. 
“A hut. And tacked up on the wall of 
the shack was a photograph of a girl, torn 
out of an illustrated weekly paper.” 
“Pretty?’’ asked the dark shingled girl. 
“You bet she was pretty,’’ said Sam de- 
voutly. ‘“‘Well, this man spent weeks in 
absolute solitude, with not a soul to talk 
to—nothing, in fact, to distract his mind 


from the photograph. The consequence was | 


that he came to look on this girl as—well, 
you might say an old friend.” 

“Sleddon,’’ said Mr. Braddock, ‘“‘more 
champagne.” 

‘“Some months later,’’ proceeded Sam, 
“the man came over to England. He met 
the girl. And still looking on her as an old 
friend, you understand, he lost his head 
and, two minutes after they had met, he 
kissed her.”’ 

‘Must have been rather a soppy kind of 
a silly sort of idiot,’ observed the blond 
shingled girl critically. 

“Perhaps you’re right,’ agreed Sam. 
“Still, that’s what happened.” 


“‘T don’t see where the story comes in,” | 


said one of the rabbit-faced young men. 

“Well, naturally, you see, not realizing 
the true state of affairs, the girl was very 
sore,’ said Sam. 

The rabbit-faced young men looked at 
each other and shook their heads. The 
shingled young women raised their eye- 
brows pityingly. 

“No good,” said the blond shingled girl. 


“Dud,” said the dark shingled girl. | J 
| member that ¢rve economy means efficiency. 


“‘Who’s going to believe nowadays that a 
girl is such a chump as to mind a man’s 
kissing her?”’ 


“Everybody kisses everybody nowa- | 


” 


days,’”’ said one of the rabbit-faced young 
men profoundly. 

“Girl was making a fuss about nothing,”’ 
said the other rabbit-faced young man. 


“And how does the story end?” asked | 


Aunt Julia. 
“Tt hasn’t ended,’’ said Sam. ‘‘ Not yet.” 
“‘Sleddon!’’ said Mr. Braddock, in a 
quiet, dangerous voice. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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The Right Way 


to Scrub Floors 


| | poate is today our national pro- 


gram. From the president of our coun- 
try to the president of the smallest company, 
economy is the demand. But it pays to re- 


It is fa/se economy to scrub floors by the 
hand-and-knee method, or to mop them. 
Such antiquated methods may cost hun- 
dreds of dollars in sales lost, in tenants dis- 
satisfied, in soilage and spoilage, besides the 


| great cost in time and labor. 


For less than a hundredth of a cent per 
square foot the FINNELL sysTEM scrubs floors 
really clean. This includes all labor and sup- 
plies. It actually saves its cost in its economy 
of time and labor, besides paying extra divi- 
dends in more efficient workers, cleaner prod- 
uct, better service and more satisfied users of 
your product or service, 

The FINNELL sysTEM is also the most eco- 
nomical way to wax and polish linoleum and 
wood floors. It preserves the life of the floor 
and adds to its appearance. 

Free Booklet! Write for a copy of «Your 
Questions Answered” and description of the 
FINNELL outfit best adapted to save money for 
you. State kind of business or building and 


approximate area ot floor space. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Established 1906 
106 Collier St., Hannibal, Mo. 
POWER SCRUBBING HEADQUARTERS FOR NINETEEN YEARS 


FINNELL 
SYSTEM 


of ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


Every 
Mornin 
with 
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Whittemore’s 


OU, who have mourned 
over what were once nice 
white shoes, now all stained 
and dirty—cheer up! 


Remember that with every 
new material, white as well 
as colored, that manufac- 
turers make into shoes, 
Whittemore’s laboratory 
produces the preparation 
that removes dirt and stains. 


There is no valid excuse for dirty shoes 
of any kind. 


White kid shoes, for instance, can be kept 
in perfect condition, both as to cleanliness, and 
as to whiteness and texture of the surface. 
Just use Whittemore’s Shuclean. A very 
quick-acting cleaner and whitener. 
Whittemore’s Bostonian Cream is a won- 
derful cleaning and polishing dressing for all 
smooth kid and calf leathers. 
It comes in many shades, the 
neutral or white makes an ideal 
dressing forcolored kidshoes. In 
tan, it isexactlyrightfortheshoes 
of that color now so popular. 
For every shoe-polishing need, 
just ask for Whittemore’s. 
WHITTEMORE BROS. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


hittemores 


Shoe Polishes 


eAre Superior cy 
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THE WINTER KILL 


“Not for himself I don’t mean. I mean 
afraid for the girl.” 

“T guess it’s her fortunes he’d be shoul- 
dering, not her fears.” 

“Her fortunes—hers? I guess it’s his 
fortunes she’d be shouldering. She’d be 
taking her chance.” 

“She might jump at it. Women have 
been known to in the past.” 

They were standing up together, speak- 
ing in the third person, and suddenly the 
third person disappeared. She was in his 
arms. He had a wild notion of carrying the 
situation off by forcing her to dance. He 
destroyed this possibility by kissing her. It 
was all asuccession of tyrannizing impulses. 

‘“‘Over Niagara in a barrel,” Gertie said 
mistily, not looking at him now. 

“This won’t do. Catastrophe Andy, they 
call me,” he muttered, his lips against her 
ear. ‘‘Everything I touch turns to trouble, 
as the sparks fly upward. If I go aboard a 
ship she founders under me. I put money 
in a bank and the cashier absconds. It’s a 
wonder the earth doesn’t open at my feet 
and swallow me.” 

He gave every reason but the one reason 
that might have brought this house of cards, 
this palace of enchantment, down about 
hisears. Gertie Roman, undeterred, put her 
palm over his mouth. It was icy cold where 
she had had it laid against the frosty pane. 
She had actually burned a hole there 
through the frost with the heel of her hand. 
Through this they could see a light burning 
in the town clerk’s office at the bridge end. 

“‘Mr. Carter’s in now,”’ she whispered. 
“Of course, you know anything that’s done 
would have to be done in Jimmy Roman’s 
absence. It’s not as if I wasn’t at the age 
of consent. Once—once it was a fact ac- 
complished, he’d have to digest it the best 
way he could. Andy, we might be married 
now.” 

“Now?” 

‘‘Before supper, yes. I could pick up, 
over at the big house, and we could be gone 
and leave Aunt Katy to break the news to 
him on his arrival.” 

“Tt seems to me, though, the license has 
to be five days old, or some such matter.” 

“Does it so?”’ she cried, triumph in her 
voice. ‘‘Someone seems to know the ins 
and outs of the ceremony pretty well. Have 
you been studying up lately? Well, so have 
I—by proxy. Itso happens that Mr. Carter 
can be coaxed into dating back the paper, 
Andy.” 

““Coaxed?”’ 

“Yes, coaxed. In a good cause, that is, 
where both parties are marriageable and 
known to him. And what man could resist 
me tonight, Mr. Lincourt?”’ 

Light flashed from the little silver globes 
that fastened her dress below the throat. 

“He doesn’t live. The man doesn’t live,” 
Mr. Lincourt whispered. 

“Wait, and let me put my things on 
then.”’ 


Shutting the door to Mr. Carter’s store 
back of them, they were out upon the foot- 
bridge. A white moon blazed over the dark- 
wood township and struck silver darts from 
the ice-capped bowlders nosing through the 
harbor water. Andy went fast, moon- 
struck, across the hundred-legged bridge; 
and his wife kept pace with him, silent now, 
and even perhaps on second thoughts in- 
timidated by the fateful consequences of 
her audacity, which up to this point had 
carried everything before it. Gertie’s arm 
was thrust through his, and he could partly 
read in her face the scurrying belated alarm 
of her thoughts. 

A little sheep trotting behind them on 
the bridge nuzzled his free hand. He made 
a noise so extraordinarily like that of a 
sheep that the sheep answered him. 

“‘T guess we understand each other,” he 
said, looking back and down. 

The stiff-legged little sheep seemed like 
nothing but a bunch of wool and vapor. He 
forgot it at once when Gertie pressed his 
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arm. They were off the bridge now, and 
she drew him against the cavernous win- 
dows of the grocery across the way from 
Jimmy Roman’s house. The lower story 
here was of brick painted black, and plas- 
tered with tin tobacco tags; and the body 
of the house projected over their heads and 
was upheld by two precarious pillars. 

Gertie, staring across the road, gripped 
her husband’s hand. 

““My stars, he’s home already!” she 
breathed. ‘‘He’s back before his time.”’ 

In fact, the kitchen window had blinked 
at the passing back and forth of somebody 
between them and the light standing on the 
mantelpiece. Shipwreck, as foretold by 
Mrs. Waite. This marriage had been too 
terribly fierce in its impulsive rush. 

*‘Let’s pass him up,’’ Andy whispered. 

Gertie shook her head. She stripped the 
gloves from her cold hands and closed her 
husband’s fingers round them. 

““Attendez, monsieur!’”’ she cried. ‘I 
won’t go away without something in the 
way of clothes. And really we might as well 
have it out with him first as last.” 

He watched her into the house, quaking, 
standing there in a terrible stillness with 
the terrible house of Jimmy Roman staring 
him down. Was it possible that he had 
thought he might kill two birds with one 
stone like this? Love and hate. To a man 
in his full senses, they might have seemed 
an ill-assorted couple. 

He listened with all his ears; but he 
could hear nothing—nothing but the shat- 
tering fall of an icicle from the mansarded 
roof, a dog howling, clumping footsteps on 
the distant footbridge, his own heart. He 
mistrusted that that house had made one 
mouthful of her. It forged at him—he was 
on the dark side of it now—like a black 
bull. There was not one line or angle in the 
whole grim edifice to hearten him. It 
breathed a kind of deadly hostility and 
looked capable of falling on him and 
crushing the life out of him. 

What if the girl’s father had told her by 
now that her new husband had married her 
out of malice, as one of the devices, strata- 
gems, in this battle to the death between 
two enemies? Could the new husband him- 
self entirely refute that charge? 

The blood ebbed from his heart and he 
felt for the first time the talons of that 
paralyzing cold. He quaked. How could 
even heart and brain be warm where there 
was this black frost everywhere, this ring- 
ing and whining of the frozen ground 
underfoot? 

The black water and the white shore 
met a hundred yards away, and one was not 
more remorseless than the other. 

No longer able to hold quiet in one spot, 
he swung his legs stiffly across the road, 
putting his feet into the blue holes left by 
Gertie’s feet. Then he found himself glar- 
ing in at the kitchen window. 

The kitchen itself was dark, or nearly so; 
but one cover of the stove had been dipped; 
and there was light enough to show him 
Jimmy Roman standing there in a sheep- 
skin jacket, his curly iron-colored hair ris- 
ing up off his forehead like surf, but stiff 
as a pig’s bristles. He was smoking furi- 
ously. Gertie was only a tall fixed shadow 
opposite. 

Premonitions of disaster to his cause 
actually filtered through the window glass 
and through the door panels. On impulse 
he opened the door and stepped inside. 

“So this is the groom,” Jimmy Roman 
said. 

He had put on the ugly bleak look he had 
for people who rubbed him the wrong way 
or set their wills against his in any particu- 
lar. He spat into the fire, which had grown 
paler, and put his pipe back into his mouth. 
The sound of his voice must have reminded 
him of his enormous powers of banishing 
trouble out of his way with a wave of his 
hand. His eye shot sparks. 

“Clear out of this!”’ he yelled. 

“Not so fast,”’ said Andy. 


But his triumph had shriveled jp 
ing. He was well served by the 
her rapid breathing, by tha 
expressed in every muscle of he 
pressed back against the oile| 
dresser. Jimmy Roman had 
time. He had planted that 
in the girl’s breast without ¢o 
destroying her illusion and her 
gether. ; 

Andy stood staring and 
convicted light in his eye. If o 
have brought himself to tell ¢] 
piece of domestic intrigue! Wi 
ally in his arms, full of the qu 
that joint undertaking, he mi 
it; but he had put it off, and 
planets looked nearer to him { 
Roman. q 

Her father dipped a newspape 
the stove and put fire to his 

“Maybe I’ll let my wife tel 
time to go,”’ said Andy Lincourt, 

“Tell him, girl,’’ Roman com 

His fists bulged in the poe 
sheepskin jacket; his mustach 
out. Unless it might be A 
there was no man in the cou 
have set himself against Ji 
anything, let alone this questi 
sion, The master of the bai 
lately a ship—had killed men ii 
gold fields, by his own confessi¢ 
dropped able seamen off his ship’ 
little or no provocation; he 
their heads together and hung 
rigging. : 

Andy looked toward the g 
was standing in almost total dar 
could see nothing of the express 
face. a 

“What do you say to it?” 
to utter. 

“You’ve heard—what my 

“You just want eve 
said between us to be unsai 

“e "YY Gs0 4 

“‘There’s nothing more fol 

Catastrophe! Catastroph 
to him and worse than anyt 
gone before, worse than col 
shame or poverty or death. 
back, stumbled at the sill, | 
door shut in his face by Jir 
boot, the winter kill sinkin 
heart. 4 


hir 


fol 
| 


It was all over town that 
had been made and had con 
Andy Linecourt was nowher¢ 
Malice whispered that he had 
power of Jimmy Roman’s : 
was celebrating his victory 
Roman at his customary hau 
tapped a cask of old New 
While the Virago was load 
met with at the ship ch 
wharf ends. He was dri 
the glass going lower all t 
ship chandler’s there was 

“Must be the law runs pre 
neck of the woods, where 
wife can be parted by the 
Zinie Shadd said. ‘‘If it we 
try the effect of applying to 
I’d ask for a writ of mandan 

“The tow is going out 
Leave you kind of short 
wouldn’t it?” Pus 

“Going out tonight? Youre 
Not with that under-engin 
Captain Jethro say him 
wouldn’t make above five knots 
mill pond.” Ee 

“You'll see,’”’ grunted Mr. V 
Old Hopeless. 

They craned their necks 0 
window dubiously. The d 
bleak and windy, with spits 
snow. The floating ice pan 
with snow and the snow wa 
the print of gulls’ feet. 
selves were flying high and t 
wind. (Continued on Pag 
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A eee tongue 
millions of miles long 


REATHING FIRE, this modern dragon 

extends a white-hot tongue—out, out, far 

and wide, over mountains and plains, till finally 
it crosses and recrosses the continent. 

In the fiery mouth of this great furnace in the 
wire drawing mill at the Western Electric Works 
in Chicago starts the conversion of copper bars 
to wire used in electrical communication. 

Here are operatives displaying astonishing skill 
and dexterity in handling difficult operations. 
Here are new methods and new equipment con- 
tributing new standards in the manufacture of 
wire. 

This too is a contribution to your service. For 
every material used in making telephones, cable 
and switchboards, Western Electric is constantly 
planning ahead to assure an unfailing supply for 
an unfailing telephone service. 
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Old Hopeless tapped the barometer. 
In his gravy-stained green reefer, horn- 
buttoned and held in two places by copper 
safety pins, he looked like a discredited 
prophet. He could see the Old Prince show- 
ing a tusk at him from the harbor’s mouth. 
To the eastward the sea was breaking al- 
ready, and in seventeen feet of water. 

“Tt’s grown colder,’’ a voice said. 
“Wind’s hauled. It’s goneround the wrong 
way though. Yes, it’s backened round. I 
don’t much look for it to moderate before 
morning. It’s blowing a living gale now 
outside.” 

“Tt may die away some when the tide 
turns,’”’ Old Hopeless muttered. 

“Don’t trust it to. You’ll lose your nap- 
per. Don’t you let Jimmy Roman heave 
short,”’ they said to Mr. Waite. 

Old Hopeless puffed under his mustache 
three times. That was how men talked 
who hadn’t felt the weight of Jimmy Ro- 
man’s fist or the pinch of his will. If the 
day came when want would have to be his 
master, that would be his dying day, in 
Mr. Waite’s opinion. 

Old Hopeless looked at that cluster of 
conservatives back of the stove with a light 
of vague alarm. They were secure, and 
their security menaced him, since he, per- 
sonally, if he could not extricate himself 
from Jimmy Roman’s grip, was a man in 
peril of his life. They were secure, but only 
to enjoy their insecurity. On the edge of 
the abyss, sipping at their pipes there, with 
one foot in the grave, and when it was only 
a tick of the clock one way or the other, 
they deprecated the conduct of a man who 
would take chances with his life. What was 
he thinking of, what could any man be 
thinking of, to heave short, to up anchor 
and steam out of a safe berth, when by 
every law and every warning, whether of 
God or of the Government, he ought to 
stay quiet at his mooring? 

An hour later Jimmy Roman came upon 
him from behind and smote him between 
the shoulder blades. 

‘Looks to me like a plaguy dirty night,” 
Mr. Waite muttered weakly. 

“See the signs in the heavens, do you?”’ 

Jimmy Roman’s head and shoulders had 
an orbit, though he did not move his feet at 
all. He swayed and wavered, limber as 
rooted kelp in a tideway. Mr. Waite said 
intensely that he hadn’t liked the look of 
things from early morning, on account of 
the tendency of those low-lying brassy 
clouds to climb up with the sun and hang 
round its lower limb. 

“Those southeast .seas will make her 
grunt, loaded down the way she is,” he 
ventured. 

“Let her grunt then,’ Jimmy Roman 
said darkly. ‘‘ While she cracks, she holds.”’ 

‘‘When she cracks, she splits, I say,’’ Old 
Hopeless answered. He divided his beard 
with shaky fingers. 

But there was no escaping the man. The 
_Virago’s boat, he saw now, was waiting for 
them at the float, with Ned Larkin at the 
oars. Gertie Roman—if it was true that she 
had taken back her maiden name—was al- 
ready sitting in the stern sheets, her chin 
held down hard against one ungloved fist. 
Mr. Waite, swinging a leg over the gun- 
wale, stole a glimpse at that tragically 
married woman. Well, that was none of 
his affair, thank heaven. He reflected that 
it might be compensated to her in the end. 

He swung his head about, his eyes 
blurred, no doubt by a dash of flying spray. 
They were breasting in on the Virago’s lee 
side. There was a dismal shine of ice on her 
barklike planking. She looked grim, down 
deep as she was in the water. Her clipper 
lines cried out mournfully against the 
stumps of masts Jimmy Roman had sup- 
plied her with in her old age. The scent of 
tea and silks still seemed to hover round 
her, though her decks were leveled and her 
holds full of paving stones. She was another 
of the proud sisterhood laid low by that 
man’s cruelty. 

“‘She’s down deep,” said Mr. Waite. 

“She'll take the better purchase,” said 
the master of the Virago. 
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Purchase! So that was how he felt about 
it. Well, nobody could deny that she had 
legs enough, and to spare, in this condition; 
legs enough to find the bottom maybe. 

“T don’t like it a little bit,’”” Old Hopeless 
whispered to Ned Larkin when they were 
getting up the anchor. ‘‘It’s breezing up all 
the time. I say it don’t augur well, this 
having a woman aboard, if it came to such 
a thing as a case of getting away from her 
in a hurry.” 

Ned Larkin didn’t seem to be concerned. 
He went on jolting steam into the winch. 

““There’s some say,’’ Old Hopeless went 
on, “that Jimmy Roman knows more 
drunk than other men know sober. I 
hope so.” 

“ce Hey? ” 

“‘T say I hope he does, because he’s drunk 
now good and plenty—plastered.”’ 

‘‘His brain’s clear enough,” said Larkin. 

It was known that Roman had a cellarful 
of rum comfort from the West Indies; and 
most of it had been to sea a year or two, to 
swash about and gather courage, as he 
phrased it. Courage it had, and courage 
was what it was well qualified to impart. 
Jimmy Roman was the very incarnation of 
that courage. 

‘“‘The sea’s coming more aft,’’ he roared, 
putting his head out of the companionway, 
when they had got a mile or so to the west- 
ward of the headlands. ‘‘Wind’s hauling 
aft, too, ain’t it, Mr. Waite?” 

“Southeast, still, I make it,’”” Mr. Waite 
retorted. “She’s sagging in, too, don’t it 
seem as if?” 

“Sagging in, no. She’s right in line for 
the Sow.” 

“Will Jethro go outside the Sow, or in- 
side, did he say?”’ 

‘Outside,’ Roman yelled. He sank out 
of sight. 

Mr. Waite, going down after him for a 
bucket of hot ashes, saw Gertie lying in her 
bunk, her room door being open. Her arm 
was across her face. Old Hopeless tiptoed 
away, mortified by his presence in that 
atmosphere of grief. On deck again, he 
made his way forward with the filled 
bucket. The hot ashes were for throwing on 
the coils of the hawser forward, melting the 
ice off those great coils snugged down 
around the iron bitts. 

But before he could come up with them, 
he slipped and fell, and found himself in 
collision with a living body. 

This gave him a horrible start. There 
was nobody forward here that he knew of. 
Everyone was aft. Old Hopeless felt his 
soul freezing inside his freezing body. He 
had heard a good few tales of Jimmy Ro- 
man’s shooting men down off the Virago’s 
yards in days when she had boasted a ship’s 
rig. He got his toe into a ringbolt and 
pried himself desperately loose from that 
unlikely embrace. 

He was only a very little reassured to 
hear Andy Lincourt’s voice sounding in his 
ear. In his panic, he lost the sense of what 
the man was saying to him. 

“You? You aboard here?”’ shrieked Old 
Hopeless. ‘‘This is the last straw! She 
won’t live out the night!’”’ 

By the shine of a white crest that fled 
forward, hissing along the wet crooked rail, 
he could half see Lincourt’s dark face. It 
struck terror to his vitals. 

‘“‘What is there strange about a man’s 
taking passage with his wife?” Andy 
shouted. 

Mr. Waite, groping for his bucket of 
ashes, said with much agitation, “‘I wouldn’t 
want the Old Man to know you were 
aboard. He’s loaded for bear.” 

“Ts he? I never heard that you could kill 
a bear by spoon-feeding it on rum,” Andy 
said savagely. He was drenched to the skin 
and he looked mad enough to kill. 

“Go forward into the lamp locker and find 
yourself a place to hide,’”’ whimpered Mr. 
Waite. 

‘“Give that advice to Jimmy Roman,” 
Lincourt answered. He put out a hand to 
Mr. Waite’s shoulder and urged him aft. 


But now that he was here, Andy Lin- 
court scarcely knew what it was he next 
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intended. Deep in the shades of the dark- 
wood township he had put his hand by 
chance into his pocket and found there the 
walnut made of two half shells glued to- 
gether. He crushed it between his fingers 
and decided that his wife had sold him out. 

He went over their relations step by step. 
She had put herself in his way deliberately 
from the first. She had no doubt suggested 
his name to the selectmen as a likely man 
for that job of strengthening the bridge. 
She had invited him to tea and put him up 
to reading Latin with her on the sofa. It 
was all a trick of Jimmy Roman’s, a fool’s 
marriage. 

A marriage? It was not even a mar- 
riage, the chances were. A thousand to 
one, there was no such thing as dating back 
a license. She had lied to him and made a 
fool of him from start to finish. Ruination. 

He ran headlong out of the dark-wood 
township, meaning to choke the truth out 
of old Carter’s throat. But Carter’s place 
was shut. Looking past that, he had seen 
Jimmy Roman being pulled out to the 
Virago with Gertie in the stern sheets. 

He flattened himself against a big tin- 
topped spile until the boat vanished under 
the ship’s counter, then jumped into the 
first skiff that came to hand and pulled 
after them. He meant now to take Gertie 
back by force, which would be strictly legal, 
he inferred; but managing to get aboard 
unseen in a sudden snow flurry, he waited, 
deferring his vengeance. 

Now confronting Old Hopeless, he cried 
out, ‘‘How long is this wind good for, 
think you?” 

“Bight hours, more or less,’’ mumbled 
Old Hopeless. ‘‘Then will come a lull like 
at slack water; you’ll know it by the wind 
tailing away and the water cockling and 
sizzling to leeward. If he knows his busi- 
ness then, he’ll stand in under the land, be- 
cause any moment he’s liable to get a 
nor’wester jumping at him butt end fore- 
most off the land. He might get driven off 
entirely.” 

“Old Captain Jethro, you mean. I know 
this wind. It can shift like a cat.” 

“Shift? I’ve seen a nor’wester clap on 
and knock a southeaster on the head so 
quick a man could tack ship without chang- 
ing her course. Simply swing the booms 
over to the other side.” 

“That’s my case,’”’ Lincourt cried. His 
laugh was ugly. ‘‘ Wind first on one side, 
and then smack on the other, and still I 
hold my course.” 

Old Hopeless said, ‘‘I swear that tug is 
sagging in.” 

“He’s looking to creep in under that 
nor’easter you’re expecting.” 

“Tt’s in a poor time then. The Sow and 
Pigs is just ahead. I saw the lightship on 
the port bow a second ago. Fixed red and 
flashing white. Look now. Look there on 
the starboard hand. Three points. Ain’t 
that the Sow?” 

“That’s her,’’ said Andy. 

They stared cheek by jowl. The Virago 
and her consorts were like fat drunk slack- 
rope walkers, lifted up and let down hard, 
shambling across a high sea, one behind 
another, with the cruelest coast of the wick- 
edest ocean in the world ambushed on the 
lee. These hulls, crammed with paving 
stone, were old, gutted, strained; loosened 
by beam seas and head seas and following 
seas; crook-backed and hogged from hang- 
ing out, loaded to the eyes, over space. 
Rolling masts and failing mast partners 
had opened the seams; they had spewed 
their oakum and taken flats mud in place of 
it; still, they floated. , 

“Tap your heel on her after part and 
’*twill drop off like a rotten apple off a 
branch,’’ Old Hopeless said with an appre- 
hensive eye behind. 

There was a sound like cannonading for- 
ward, arumbling; the Virago’s tormented 
prow went sky high, carrying the ghostly 
hawser with it. 

““She’s sagging in—sagging in every 
minute,’ Mr. Waite repeated. ‘‘I can see 
the Sow coming right across our bows.” 

He didn’t like this ambling along after a 
one-lunged tug, he complained, like a cat 
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had on his lips and in his throat the sting of 
Jimmy Roman’s rum. 

“He shot you, you see,” Gertie whis- 
pered. “It’s not bad, though. Just a 
knock on the shoulder. What put you out 
was bringing up against that door.” 

“You’re—wet.” 

“My father had me with him under his 
arm. He’s gone, you know; he and Larkin 
and old Waite in the small boat. He had to 
let go, to capsize the falls when the time 
came, and I made a jump and hung onto 
the falls.” 

She had come back to him when coming 
back meant death. 

“Don’t you see?” she pressed it on him 
softly. ‘I was tongue-tied there in that 
kitchen. He had promised me that he 
would shoot you down in your tracks as 
soon as you set foot inside the door unless 
I kept you at arms’ length. What could I 
do more than what I did? And then— 
afterward—I couldn’t find you. Andy, I 
was in such trouble. He would shoot you 
on sight, he said, unless I came away to 
sea,”’ 

“Troublement,” Andy said. “The old 
lady was right. I’m nothing but a bunch of 
troublement, Gertie. Nothing but grief 
could come of it where an ignoramus like 
me was at the bottom of it. Better for me, 
better for all concerned, if she had stopped 
my wind with her finger there in that 
basket, the way she threatened to.”’ 

She shut his mouth with the palm of her 
hand, that warm palm that had melted a 
hole through the frosty window and re- 
vealed the light in Mr. Carter’s window at 
the bridge end. 

“Tay it at my door if at anybody’s,” she 
whispered. “If I hadn’t set my heart on 
you ae ee 

“You don’t know the half,” the man 
moaned. He got to his elbows, to his knees. 
“T say, if he judged by how I started in, 
Jimmy Roman was right to let daylight 
into me. I’m a worse man than my father. 
Maybe you don’t know.” 

“T never knew your father,” Gertie said; 
“but if he was anything like you, and I had 
to choose between him and Jimmy Roman, 
I know what I would do. Andy, maybe it’s 
come round to just that again.” 

So then—she knew. He had been told 
that drowning was a pleasant death and he 
was willing to believe it now. The dusky 
oval of her face, with the lantern light 
swaying, first on one cheek and then on the 
other, seemed the one thing real in a world 
of agitated stage properties. 

“Always talking of wreck and ruin as you 
do, you simply invite it,” she murmured, 
bowing her head against his. “You get to 
expect it. You expected it that night when 
I left you to cross the road and go into the 
house. You did. I could tell by the expres- 
sion on your face. And then you got it— 
slap. Wasn’t it the Apostle Paul who said 
‘The thing I feared has come upon me’? 
If you could only wrench off these shoes for 
me. There’s simply no feeling from the 
knee down at all. There; now the stock- 
ings. I simply haven’t the reputation of an 
unlucky woman and I won’t acquire it. I 
won’t. You’ll have to remember that here- 
tofore you’ve been a single man. Single 
men come to wreck more easily, where 
they’ve no anchorage. No holding ground 
atreall:2 

No holding ground. That was Jimmy 
Roman’s daughter speaking. Andy’s sea- 
manship began to revive. He felt stronger. 
He might at least try to get one of those 
anchors down, forward. It wouldn’t hold, 
probably, any more than a kitten’s paw on 
that hard ground; butstill it might fall into 
a crevice or catch against a shelf. 

He got to his feet. Gertie, kneeling by 
the stove, swung loose wet hair down inti- 
mately between them. She did not see 
what he was up to. 

She said pleasingly from behind that 
dusky curtain, ‘“You know the French 
saying, ‘On meurt; oui, les autres.’ People 
die; yes, other people. Doesn’t it some- 
how seem applicable to you and me, think- 
ing as we think? I never felt less like dying 
in my life.’’ 
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He hadn’t heard her. He had got pain- 
fully to the deck, but such a weeping fury 
of wind and wave jumped down his neck 
that for a second he was struck all of a heap. 
It was like being pried loose by an imple- 
ment about as flexible as a crowbar. 

He began to inch forward toward the 
windlass, but the deck water met him half- 
way and hurled him back, in company with 
a deck bucket that clipped him smartly on 
the ear as it sailed past him. Then Gertie 
was standing over him again, in her father’s 
sea gear. He struggled up. 

“Got to—get—an anchor down,’ he 
shouted between snatches of a violent wind 
with razor edges. ‘‘Here’s the Sow itself 
close aboard.” 

There in fact it was, the Sow’s unscalable 
black cliff with its wheeling and vanishing 
light; powerful to warn, powerless to check. 

“Tsn’t it just possible,’’ Gertie conveyed 
to him, ‘‘they may have seen our predica- 
ment at the Sow Light before sundown, and 
sent for the cutter? She couldn’t be more 
than three or four hours away at any time.” 

He nodded. But the cutter, he thought 
privately, was, in these waters, like a police- 
man, always somewhere else. Ships, too, so 
seldom came to wreck in the places made 
and provided for such purposes. There was 
the station at Nekrangen, for example. A 
splendid place to break up and every facil- 
ity for rescue; line-firing guns, self-baling 
lifeboats, pulmotors, stimulants, every- 
thing; but nobody had ever picked out 
that place to go ashore in. In three years 
the guard there had rescued one fisherman 
in a power dory; and that man was merely 
out of gasoline. 

The Sow and Pigs, on the contrary, had 
nothing but cold comfort for a ship con- 
templating wreck. 

He wrenched a red-bitted ax out of its tin 
pocket in the companionway and dashed 
out on deck again. 

“You wait here,”’ he yelled, seeing that 
Gertie still attended him. 

He turned his back on her and got for- 
ward again. This time, clinging to the life 
line, he succeeded finally in getting in the 
lee of the windlass. The motion here was 
terrific. The ship squirmed like a fish on a 
hook. The very atmosphere here seemed 
to be half water. On his knees, he inspected 
the windlass, or at least directed his half- 
blinded eyes at it. 

It was hardly more than a corrugated 
mound of slob ice. He could do nothing, of 
course, single-handed, withtheold-fashioned 
anchor fished and catted on the port side. 
His notion rather was to jar loose the pat- 
ent anchor housed in the starboard hawse 
hole. Its chain was lying frozen in a steel 
channel bolted to the deck. He chopped at 
this with the ax and loosened it. 

Next he must get the wildcat, or chain 
grab, unlocked from the driving head of the 
windlass, so that it might turn idle and let 
the chain run over it. The weight of the 
anchor was relied upon to slide it out of its 
housing, then, and into the sea. The chain 
grab’s locking pawls were actuated by a 
ring mounted on a driving head. These 
rings had slots into which the detachable 
locking and unlocking lever fitted; but 
these slots were filled with ice. 

He got a jackknife out and open to dig 
out this ice, but by now his fingers had lost 
warmth and cunning. He sank the blade 
into the iced socket; anda bull’s toss of the 
Virago’s head sent him to leeward, holding 
the handle of the knife, the blade remaining 
in the slot. 

Catastrophe. He had invited it; was it 
likely he could avert it? That wasn’t sing- 
ing the same song. He had another knife 
in his pocket. This time he lashed himself 
to the windlass with an end of rope and 
cleared the slot. The lever, he discovered, 
was half buried in ice. He chopped at it 
desperately, freed it, thrust it into the slot 
and then clung to it, spinning round and 
round as the ship reeled in her gait. The 
lever caught and tore the whole front of his 
clothing out and the spray rained on his 
bare breast. He puffed, shook his head, bel- 
lowed out loud, and laughed like an idiot. 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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t half light, calm, concentrated. 
javelin of light glanced against 
o’s prow, leaped ahead and im- 
two forward barges on its spear- 
dy had for a second a black-and- 
mn of the winter kill lathering the 
iose two old carcasses. Captain 
s splashing up and down to lee- 
is tug and doing very little else. 
idently taken off the crews, or the 
yne it for him. Certainly nobody 
seen on either deck. 
e cutter,’ Gertie cried out. 
' cutter had come too late. Her 
t went astern, resting on the line 
Vild water was pounding there. 
0 would be laid across that reef 
cutter could shoot a line aboard. 
,’ Andy said, getting out the 
h difficulty, ‘‘I guess I can tell 
LT couldn’t tell some women. The 
7s going to break up.” 
t believe it. There must be some 
> an anchor down.” 
was. That was the unreasonable 
of 2 woman who had never been 
come off second best, wrestling 
lements and with the mechanical 
hip’s gear. There must bea way. 
ay was that? Asa matter of fact, 
could drop this fool of an anchor 
housing, that would be, in the 
versity like this, nothing but the 
sture, a silly flourish. No anchor 
by man would hold in a wild 
like this. 
me,’ Andy ground out. “Show 
” 


ter’s light ranged forward again. 
making up her mind where to 
weight. The scene revealed was 
7 terrific. One of those old hulls 
td back, side on, against the 
, the instant when the cutter’s 
lg against her she was rammed 
_ The ramming barge imme- 
an to go down by the head, put- 
‘em up into the air as if with a 
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humorous and willful reversal of form. Her 
antagonist, rolling over, glistened, spouted 
like a whale and turned up her foredeck, 
going smoothly, and all of a piece, into the 
gullet of one of those long-throated waves. 

They were gone together, and together 
they exerted a mysterious pull at the 
Virago’s bow, as if coaxing her to follow, as 
if exhorting her to give up the slobbering 
brine ghost of her and be done with her 
grief once and for all. 

After all, they were fellow travelers across 
these liquid Alps; they were roped together, 
as if to make certain of a common fate. 
The Virago, as if listening to sage advice, 
stopped her wallowing and headed up more 
into the seas. Water drained out of her 
freeing ports. A ghost of new buoyancy 
showed itself. The big hawser, white with 
salt ice, swayed and roved at her bows; it 
took a steeper angle; the Virago responded 
with a thundering plunge. 

She tore clear, heaved herself up again. 
Andy Lincourt, turning away from the cut- 
ter’s glare, saw that the hawser was still 
holding. There was slack enough so that a 
breaking strain had not been inflicted on it. 
Those blessed old twins had thoughtfully 
come to rest on the narrow shelf of that 
underwater precipice instead of sliding off 
into the deeper water. 

“They’re on bottom,”’ Andy yelled, go- 


ing to the end of his tether and yelping like | 


a dog on a leash. He flung his arms around 
Gertie like a man given back into this world 
to mend his ways. ‘‘Those blamed old 
tubs—those two loony old packets! They 
overheard you. I wouldn’t have put a bet 
on it at any money. It wouldn’t happen 
once in a thousand years.’’ His voice 
cracked. “It couldn’t. It’s too ludicrous. 
Do you know what? They’ve anchored us. 
We're anchored, girl.” 

Gertie, crouching against him, cried back, 
“What’s so ludicrous about it, though?”’ 

“You've anchored us,”’ Andy said again. 
He threw his ax over the side. ‘“‘ You would 
have it! Let me see anybody or anything 
get the best of a woman like that! There’s 
nothing small about you. You’ve made an 
anchor out of two ships.”’ 

Gertie, clinging to her man, suggested, 
“You might snap the hawser, you know.”’ 

“T guess you can guarantee that hold- 
ing,’’ he shouted. ‘I know hereafter I take 
anything you do or say on tick. I see why 
optimism comes easy to you. A woman 
that can take and make an anchor out of 
two grown ships in the nick of time like 
that—say, she can guarantee a little thing 
like a hawser!”’ 

“T do—I can guarantee it, Andy. I just 
do it on the ground that God wouldn’t be 
inclined to winter kill—a newly married 
woman. Not even where her husband is as 
long on catastrophe as you say you are.” 

Andy Lincourt, looking closer,saw that his 
lady had optimistically fainted in his arms. 
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For Varnish,Duco and Enamel 


Shine Like New | 
Do It Yourself | a 


_ Guaranteed 


1007, 
Harmless 


For 75¢ 


It gives a bright, shiny lustre 
quickly and easily. You will be 
amazed at the improvement in 
your car’s appearance. It does 
not cause the slightest damage 
to finest finish. No soap, no 
acid, no alkali, no oil or grease 
effect—nothing to injure or dis- 
color the enamel or leave a 
blurred, smeary effect that gath- 


ers dust and dirt. It cleans per- 
fectly and gives a high, bril- 
liant, absolutely dry, gloss and 
lasting lustre. Get a can and 
try it at once. Its use is a 
positive revelation. Do not use 
on weather-beaten, checked 
(cracked) finish. At your dealer 
or direct from us. Accept no 
substitutes. 


WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 
9148S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


| Boston Lady—‘‘Help! Aid! Succor”’ 
| Youth—“‘r'tt Rescue You, Madam; No Need to Start Calling Names”’ 
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The hold was heavy with bumper crops 
Of gate-legged tables with inlaid tops. 
Said the captain, ‘‘ Steer for the furniture 
shops,” 
On Forefathers’ Day in the morning. 


“We'll leave our load on this rock-bound 
shore, 
Yo-ho, my hearties, and go for more.” 
“We want antiques!” the Indians roar ; 
“Tvs Forefathers’ Day in the morning.” 


vi 

There was an old woman who lived near 
Crewe, 

She had so many teacups she didn’t know 
what to do. 


So she cracked some and chipped some and 
marked ’em ‘‘ Early Spode,”’ 

And now she has a limousine, the very 
latest mode. 


vil 


“‘ Pussycat, pussycat, where have you been?”’ 
““T’vye been up to London to look at a Queen- 
Anne chair with a needlework cushion of 
green.” 


‘Pussycat, pussycat, what did you there?” 
“T didn’t. They did me, and did me for 
fair! 
I only escaped with my shoes and my hair.” 


vilrg 


I’ve got more money than I can spend 

Since I’ve stopped crying ‘‘Old chairs to 
mend.” 

Instead I gather them day by day, 

And pile them up in my barn with the hay. 

Fiddle-backs, ladder-backs, every kind, 

All the cripples that I can find. 

There’s lots of money still to be made 

From foolish folk and the tourist trade. 
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Ix 
I like amber Dolphins, 
Their color’s so warm, 
And if I don’t buy them 
They’ ll do me no harm; 
So I’ll just put them down 
With a shake of my head, 
And get with my hundred 
A cup plate instead. 


x 


Old Mother Hubbard 
Got up from her cupboard 
And lifted her voice in a pxan; 
Crying, ‘“‘Ho, my good Rover, 
Our lean days are over, 
We'll sell this for pure Jacobean.” 


XI 


Prudence Piper picked a pair of pewter 
platters. 
Now her precious Peter potters, putting by 
the pounds and pennies, 
Paying for the pewter platters Prudence 
Piper picked. 
xII 


Hickory, dickory, dock! 

The mouse ran up the clock ; 

But the clock was a grandfather's clock in the 
hall, 

So it struck thirty-one and the mouse got a 
fall. 

Hickory, dickory, dock! 


—Kenneth Carrick. 


English As She is Wrote 


CRAVE the phrases unadorned, 
The simplex munditiis, 
Semper fidelis, ad finem, 
From pedantry to free us. 


I love, amo, the little words 
With meaning so lucidus— 

Detest ad nauseam the stuff 
Our literati feed us. 


With étalage conceited snobs 
Parade their erudition; 

With jeu d’esprit and jeu de mots— 
But food sine nutrition. 

They curry terms, ab hoe, ab hac, 
Although they may not need ’em, 

Ignoring far more common words 
With meaning alter idem. 


Embellished sentences are filled 
With idioms a-plenty, 

Not ex necessitate rei, 
But ab convenienti; 

Not with au fait or savoir-faire, 
Or even ben trovato— 

Ad libitum, sine fine, 
No thought of moderato. 


The more obscure, the more opaque, 
The harder understood, 
Ipso facto, so it seems, 
The opus must be good. 
Aux armes, one country and one tongue, 
More amor patriz ; 
Since dulce et decorum est 
Pro patria seribi. 


A new amendment let's evolve, 
Preventing affectation ; 
For alien idioms aussi, 
New laws of immigration. 
Abusus non tollit usum; 
Justice, I must confess, 
Exists at times, and so, ab non 


Uno disce omnes. 
—H. L. McNary. 


Old-Townm Old-Timers 


OUR ELOCUTIONIST—WNo Social Function in the Old Town Was Complete Without a 
Recitation From Our Elocutionist. Some Thought She Was at Her Best With “‘The 


Wreck of the Hesperus.’’ 


Others Enjoyed 
Poem Accompanied With a Song Refrain: ‘‘Polly, the Cows are in the Corn.”’ 
Salvator Won’’ Was Perhaps Her Most Artistic Triumph. 


‘Curfew Must Not Ring Tonight’’ or a 
“*How 
She Was a Bit Heavy to 


Ride a Race Horse; But We Overlooked That, and Could Only Feel Her Emotional 
Intensity as She Cracked an Imaginary Whip and Won the Race Gasping for Breath. 
Fred Smith, Who Kept the Livery Stable, Said “*She Done Weill’’ 


DRAWN BY ART YOUNG ‘ 
OUR TOUGH BOY—When the Boys of the Old Town Would Come Home A 1 B 
Up, Mothers Would Say, “Didn't I Tell You Not to Play With Chuck Simmons i 
of Chuck’s Favorite Sports Was to Lift the Other Boys by the Ears. He Chew ! 
rice, and Was Always Spitting and Making Believe it Was Tobacco, and He \ 


First Boy in Our School to Smoke Cornsilk Cigarettes. 


Ju 


Lost Illusions 


I he SORRY they have ever show, 
They make the pictures for { 
screen; 7 
I always miss the old illusions now, 
My mind is on what’s done by 
scene. 
If the situation happens to be tense 
I imagine the director yelling: “ 
Go on, you ham, and choke her—the 
immense— be 
Get busy, girl, and sock him ont 
When the hero and the heroine emb 
I fail to get a solitary thrill; 
She may press a peachy cheek agai; 
face, % 
But utter calmness lingers with m 
For I know that, with his handy 
And his coat off, the director Ving 
Commanding in a loud, unlovely t 
And gesturing to make his mean 
I see the boy approach the hida z 
I watch the girl for whom abdue 
wait, 
But, knowing the director’s alway 
I lean back, unexcited and sedat 
And if there is a raging storm ats 
I know the movie ship will weather 
The wise director’s on the job, 
Will calm the waters when the t 


I’m sorry they have let the secret ou 
For always I am seeing the unse 
The great director as he hops abor 
The boy who’s busy cranking the 
I wonder, as each situation’s show 
How oft they had to try, to make 4) 
And back of every wall of brick an 
I see the flimsy props and patni 


When He Grew Up ol 


ried a Girl Four Feet Eight Inches Tall Who Weighed Ninety:Four Pounds, 


Was the Tamest and Most Henpecked Man in the County. 


Thus Does Tin 


Chenges on Human Conduct 


y handed the cigar back to the 
Mind in his dejected companion’s 
Wildeat caught the hopeless look 
a the shackled slave. On the in- 
recognized the excellence of free- 
ing clearly the fate awaiting the 
ite victim of the amorous tarantula 
‘toils Demmy’s struggles for free- 
\proved unavailing. 

ym. I always tol’ Demmy smokin’ 
n him.” 

(ldcat lighted his cigar and blew 
le toward Demmy. He had re- 
rescue Demmy, but before the 
is accomplished he proposed to 
‘+ young Lothario a lesson. 

r gratifying lungful of smoke, and 


never leave me ketch you smokin’ 
aiher, Demmy. Emuna is right. 
amb sinful wid bad habits, an’ it’s 
| you gits to treadin’ de straight 
w path. Bes’ thing you kin do is 
fied in some good church right 
| an’ Emuna gits married. All you 
politicians is got to ’filiate wid 
Wess so as to set a shinin’ example 
ymon folks. An’ about yo’ eatin’— 
» lay off eatin’ so much rich food, 
Stay away f’m chicken an’ pork 
jallsuch truck. Stick mighty close 
bread wid mebbe a li’l’ cabbage 
en.” He turned to Emuna. “I 
he reform dis glutton after you 
regulate his eatin’ conduck.” 
| was vehement in her declaration. 
\will. Reform begins at home, an’ 
{make a man out of Demmy right 
(ie circle.” 
‘dat, Demmy, ” the Wildcat coun- 
Zou an’ me is trompled along to- 
‘er de broad an’ happy highway 
(gh. You is gittin’ to be nuthin’ 
jiless butterfly. I sho is gratified to 
ti Emuna aims to conquer yo’ 
ian’ yo’ cravin’ fo’ things of de 
t yo’self clad in hair underwear, 
nts, scourge de flesh wid bread an’ 
*’ mebbe you ’mounts to some- 
he Wildcat lifted his goblet of gin 
«deeply therefrom. ‘“Whuf! De 
i; you eveh did, Emuna, was to 
Wl varmint cut out his likker. 
2 time Ise seen him too likkered to 
2 way de boy drinks when he gits 
ou’d think he was porous. Better 


ris yet hope.” 

3 to.” Emuna’s plans for reform 
‘ “T wrassles him loose 
't fm de demon rum befo’ many 
faas to have my pussonal gin fo’ 
lourposes; but wid Demmy so 
te don’t need no likker.” 

Vit de truth? I ’spects befo’ you 
i id Demmy you gits him mo’ pure 
iss dan a snow-white lamb.” 

i does. Demmy is a lamb worth 
i I aims to save him.” 

\ldeat yawned. 

tight now I aims to save me a dab 
) as to git strengthened *gainst de 
lior in de iron-pipe orchard where 
” He turned to Demmy. “You 
here a while, or comin’ wid me?” 
min’ wid you.” Demmy’s voice 
and plaintive, but determination 
stone. “I got to git plenty of 
ds oo keep my constitution right,’ 
| “T puts health high 


“right, honey.”” Emuna’s voice 
}’now. “You does like I tells you 
enjoys health an’ wealth. An’ 
sit to order dat barbecue fo’ de 
ay rally. Tell de man to send de 
Snal to me. Go ’long now, git you 
2ep, an’ when me an’ de Boston 
ide English lady starts our cam- 
tip down yo’ way us comes in an’ 
Hieet de political white folks.” 


Demmy trailing him, the Wildcat 
\na Swan’s residence. The pair 
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headed for their rooming house. A block 
away from the place of their recent visit, 
Demmy reached over and lifted the parked 
cigar out of the Wildcat’s vest pocket. 

“Gimme a match, Wildcat.’”’ A deep 
drag at the lighted cigar. ‘‘Whuf! Never 
knowed how much I craves tobacco. 

You sees how it is.” 

““T sees how it is, Demmy. Someway I 
gits you loose. Poor li’l’ Demmy. You’d 
be better off livin’ in a hornets’ nest an’ 
married wid a grizzly bear dan you would 
wid dat woman. I gits you loose, Demmy. 
In de meantime, right at dis minnit, whut 
does you crave de most?” 

“Wildcat, whut I mos’ craves is a re- 
vivin’ slug of dat gin you was drinkin’ so 
hearty back dere, wid Emuna helpin’ you 
fo’ medical purposes.”’ 

The Wildcat reached to his hip and pro- 
duced a pint flask. 

“T figgered you might crave a life pre- 
server. Here you is.” 

Demmy stopped short in his tracks, and 
the night was filled with gurgles, and the 
cares that infested the day were suddenly 
gone. 

“Whuf! Wham! Wildcat, dat was sho 
gratifyin’ likker,’’ Demmy gasped. Then, 
in a sudden paroxysm of coughing, he 
handed the emptied flask back to the Wild- 
cat. 

“You is holdin’ yo’ own middlin’ well— 
a full pint widout comin’ up fo’ breath ain’t 
so bad. You is travelin’ along in yo’ ol’- 
time style, an’ I aims to keep you dat way. 
Come on, boy, us needs all de sleep whut is. 
Bimeby you knocks ol’ Emuna plumb deaf 
yellin’ de Battle Cry of Freedom in her 
ears.” 

“Whut you mean, Wildcat? Is you gota 
saw fo’ de prison bars of matrimony?” 

“Sho is, Demmy. Neveh took me mo’ 
dan twenty-fo’ hours to think up a scheme 
fo’ gittin’ out of anythin’.” 

“Whut scheme you got?”’ 

“Lissen to me, boy. I runs fo’ Congress 
my own self, an’ when de votes is counted 
Emuna stays home.” 


“You runs all right, Wildcat, but you 


didn’t start soon ’nough. Whut ’bout de 
primaries?” 

“Don’t need no primaries. Ise prime 
‘nough de way I is. No matteh how dark- 
complected Emuna is, when de judges looks 
us oveh dey finds out us is de dark horse. 
Ain’t you got no brains at all, boy? De 
next bes’ thing to gittin’ yo’ own votes is 
keepin’ ’em away f’m de opposition. Dat’s 
whut I aims to do. De fust thing Sat’day 
mawnin’ you agitate round an’ spread de 
news dat Ise a can’date fo’ Congress. Keep 
a-spreadin’ till you meets me in de evenin’ 
at Jeff’s place. An’ about dat barbecue 
*quipment—you tell de man to have de 
wagons deliveh dem rations to de junk yard. 
You is Emuna’s deppity manager—le’s see 
you manage some.” 


mr 


HE junk yard wherein Demmy and the 

Wildcat labored covered an area of half 
a block. It was crowded with rusted boilers, 
a dozen worn-out hoisting engines, ancient 
concrete mixers and a miscellany of anti- 
quated construction equipment. In a long 
corrugated iron shed the proprietor treas- 
ured his stores of copper, an assortment of 
burned-out motors and dynamos, a few 
bins of negotiable brass pipe fittings, some 
modern plumbing and a pipe-threading ma- 
chine with which he renewed the battered 
threads on consignments of marketable 
iron pipe. Against predatory prowlers the 
yard was defended on three sides by an 
eight-foot fence, embellished with four 
strands of heavy barbed wire. Through the 
night the establishment was patrolled by a 
watchman. During the daytime the junk- 
man’s property rights were defended by 
himself and a working staff of three or four 
employes. 

The fourth side of the junk yard was the 
blank brick wall of an immense warehouse, 
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against which Lily roved in search of green 
goods to vary her diet of oil-soaked waste, 
iron rust and shredded sacking. 

On Friday, with election day a short four 
days away, Emuna Swan headed an elec- 
tioneering expedition into the industrial 
district where Demmy and the Wildcat 
were wrestling with their last carload of 
pipe. 

The working force in the junk yard in- 
cluded, besides the proprietor, Demmy and 
the Wildcat, a floating personnel of three or 
four truck drivers and an aged mechanic 
who puttered around with the ~ pipe- 
threading machine in the corrugated-iron 
building set against the brick wall of the 
adjoining whisky warehouse. In spite of 
the insignificant voting value of her audi- 
ence, the carbon-colored candidate included 
Mr. Rust’s junk yard in the day’s program, 
and at two o’clock in the afternoon the elec- 
tioneering party rolled in upon the scene of 
the Wildeat’s labors. Emuna Swan intro- 
duced herself to the junk-yard proprietor 
and asked his permission to address his em- 
ployes. She explained that her visit was 
more of a courtesy to her fiancé than any- 
thing else. 

‘Half a dozen votes mo’ or less fo’ polit- 
ical reasons don’t mean nuthin’ to me. Ise 
got de ’lection cinched, Mr. Rust; but wid 
dese white ladies makin’ speeches an’ de- 
liverin’ dey orations, I figger yo’ place 
might git distinguished.’”’ HEmuna intro- 
duced the white ladies. ‘“‘I wants you to 
meet up wid Mis’ Carrie McLean Short, a 
leadin’ club lady, an’ wid Miss Bawthwell- 
Rully, whut come clean f’m England to 
help de American ladies git woman’s 
rights.” 

Mr. Rust was pleased to meet one and 
all. Anticipating the probable value of in- 
fluence in high places, and cognizant of the 
fact that Emuna Swan’s campaign was a 
walk-over, Mr. Rust set about making all 
the hay he could while the sun shone. Not 
without his own brand of eloquence, he be- 
gan a declaration whose eloquence was im- 
mediately cut short by the businesslike 
Miss Bawthwell-Rully: 

“Quite so, Rust. Now if you will sum- 
mon the help, the speaking will begin.” 

Mr. Rust batted his eyes and blew a small 
whistle which he carried on the end of his 
brass watch fob. The Wildcat and Demmy, 
waiting for something of the sort, made 
haste to rally round. They led their mascot 
goat between them. They were joined pres- 
ently by three truck drivers and the old 
machinist, who had been summoned from 
his pipe-threading machine by his employer. 

““Come out here, Joe,’ his boss had di- 
rected. ‘‘There’s a political meeting going 
on. No matter how deef you are, whatever 
they say, you give a cheer and clap your 
hands every chance you get.” 

Emuna Swan introduced the speakers to 
an audience of seven: 

“Fellow citizens, lis proud to stand befo’ 
you as de champeen of yo’ downtrod rights.”’ 

“‘Bla-a-a-a,”’ remarked Lily. 

“‘T axes you, whut is dis country comin’ 
to, wid so many laws bein’ made an’ so 
many mo’ laws bein’ busted?” 


Avoiding the answer, Emuna sketched a | 


cartoon of perdition, pinned it over the 


map of the United States, suggested a solu- | 


tion which hinged upon her own election to 


the House of Representatives, and bowed | 


to the alien uplifter, who began agitating 
in a good contralto. One gathered from 
Miss Bawthwell-Rully’s impassioned flights 
that a conference on women’s wages had 
been held in Washington on the memorable 
May sixteenth—“‘and as a result of a recent 
Supreme Court decision " 
“‘Bla-a-a-a,”’ interrupted Lily. 


“Sounds like she’s chokin’ to death on a | 
piece of fat meat, Demmy,” the Wildcat | 


whispered. 
back.” 
“Shut yo’ mouf, Wildcat, an’ lissen no 
matter if you kain’t understand nuthin’.” 
(Continued on Page 117) 


‘No wonder dis mascot talks | 
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DUT: 
in the eroical € Dunlap 75 sedition. 
WHEREVER BOOKS 
ARE SOLD 


TEMPLE BAILEY © 
THE DIM LANTERN: How Jane Barnes 


chose between two men—one a million- 
aire, the other a returned soldier, 


THE TRUMPETER SWAN: Loveand gallan- 

try against a background of Virginia hills. 

. THE TIN SOLDIER: How a girl helped a 
man to keep his honor. 


MISTRESS ANNE: The love story of a 


country school teacher. 


MADAME SANS-GENE 

ii by Edmond Lepelletier 
The Gloria Swanson 
Edition of a famous 
story. Howa Parisian 
laundress became a 
grand lady in Napo- 
leon’s court. 


ANN’S ARN IDIOT 
by Pamela Wynne 
Somewhere East of 
Suez this venture- 
some innocent is 
carried off to the 
hills by Arabs. Ex- 
citing ! Charming ! 


PARTNERS of CHANCE 
auc Herbert Knibbs 


Cheyenne Hastings 
i(K@\ roams the wastes of 
, Arizona until he 
’’ finds the man who 

stole his wife, and 
then—a battle that will 
thrill your blood ! 


TIGER RIVER 5y4. <b Friel 


Breathless adventures 
in the land of the. 
green-painted men. 
By the author of ‘The 
Pathless Trail’. 
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Als A panEeieis the 75c Edition: 


FAINT PERFUME . . . by Zona Gale 
RAVENSDENE COURT by J. S. Fletcher 


THE MAN WITHOUT A HEART 
by Ruby M. Ayres 
UNDER A THOUSAND EYES 
by Florence B. Livingston 
THE VANISHING POINT 
by Coningsby Dawson 


THE SNARE . by Rafael Sabatini 


See reverse side any G & D wrapper for com- 
| plete list.of famous books by famous authors. 


GROSSET and DUNLAP. G D 
Publishers NewYork 
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Stead ual . 


Over Row a 


Sold and Guaranteed by the Builders of the Famous Stromberg Special Carburetors 


OU will never know how much you are sacrificing in 
riding comfort until you have Stromberg Super Shock 
Absorbers on your car. 


Only then will you realize the absence of bumps and jolts 
over rough roads. Only then will you be able to thoroughly 
relax and fully enjoy all of the comforts and pleasures your 
car is capable of giving you. And your car will be easier to 
drive; safer to ride in; more economical on tires and upkeep. 


There are twelve special reasons why you should have Strom- 
berg Super Shock Absorbers. These reasons are printed 
opposite. Read them. 


Over 3000 Service Stations 


i 
Twelve Special Featuré 


1 Designed on a new and better principle 


je Regulate spring action to exactly the corrt 
degree under all driving conditions. 


3 Provide smooth, easy riding with eit 


i f Individual P i ; let ith all fitti 
Prices of Individual Package Equipments, complete wi all fittings Balloon or Seandard Sineat i 


necessary for Santee Bey! for the following cars: 


A $35.00 Pa $35.00, studebaker———— — = $35.00 nst dirt, wit” 
PN snaltai Six) idee Cyl.) (Stand. Six Spl. —e 4 Werte parts protected against 7, \ 
nag hee Six) Jewett ——— 2 = see 35.00 Willys-Knight ————~— and oil. | 
ander ——— 35.008 Maxwell- = QO0) m= = ' 
Cleveland. eae 35 OOM Nash ae oa 46 OOM Enid) Semen On ee 12.50 5 Heavy steel cable will not break, —— | 
Dodges 35008 ‘Oakland=—2— === 35.00. .Chevrolet—————__— 24.75 rust. 
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You need this comfort-giving necessity on your car. Have it! 
See your Automobile Dealer or the local Stromberg Service 
Station, or write direct to us giving name and model of your car. 


STROMBERG MOTOR DEVICES COMPANY 
68 EAST 25th STREET, CHICAGO 


Direct Factory Branches: . LONDON, W. I. 
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10 Last as long as your car. 


1 1 Sold and guaranteed by a leading and resp” 
sible manufacturer. 
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(atinued from Page 115) 
vthwell-Rully held her audience 
, explaining that the results of 
ace provided for the creation of a 
,1ittee to consider problems for 
ytion of the Supreme Court’s 
elare laws unconstitutional. The 
yok twelve minutes to pass a 
On the other hand, the au- 
<n of Parliament in England had 
ie vital matter of the Workmen’s 
sion Bill, which had been intro- 
‘esummer. Among the interest- 
jons of the bill was the addition 
3ses to so-called workmen, in- 
<yre fishermen, persons engaged 
wr hire vessels, and so on. Over 
that, the Prime Minister of the 
psouth Africa, though declaring 
re did not involve a question of 
‘superiority, contended that in- 
is important from the point of 
nomic competition, and that he 
‘out no hopes of any further ex- 
) he political rights of Indians. 
pgling forth her complex exposi- 
jtious other simple facts, the 
gre place to Mrs. Carrie McLean 
) craved to know whither, as a 
lc, are we drifting? She asked 
rire questions, looking Demmy 
the eyes until her victim began 
/and then, answering her own in- 
43 in the pure and limpid English 
« by her sister from overseas, she 
would have sat down, save there 
ig to sit on. 

a-a!’’ cheered Lily. 

gout the service the Wildcat’s 
jorn a hopeful look not justified 
inal emotions, but now one who 
him closely might have seen the 
ptimism give way to a hopeful 
Jwhich, from its evident sincer- 
pave found inspiration in reality. 
ed suddenly to his companion, 
T sees de victory. Ill git you 
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jsupted the ceremony of farewell 
departing guests had begun by 
ji a brief oration of his own: 
dan’ gents: On behalf of one an’ 
Jip to thank you fo’ explainin’ so 
Nlucky us is to mellufidate de 
h Emuna aims to immigrate 
Wess. My ol’ pappy use to tell me, 
js many a slip ’twixt de cup an’ 
é@ no matter how sure de favorite 
i dis race, I proposes a gran’ po- 
right here inside de high an’ 
¥ils of dis junk yard, commencin’ 
( ht an’ lastin’ ’til de victor begins 
‘1 tri-ump onward to glory in de 
vital. Ise mighty sure Mr. Rust 
|; boys permission to promote de 
é wid all de votes corraled in dis 
ows dat de political interests of 
‘iampeen will be safe f’m de five- 
an’ de other temptations whut 
vy might produce.” 

1d again to Demmy. 
min’ Emuna right now confiden- 
liase she loses de ’lection she loses 
rected. ‘‘Say it out so ev’ybody 
‘ou. After de ruckus mebbe you 
l esses,”” 
braced himself and orated the 
l)recedent to love’s compact: 
/iembers our private greedment, 
! 4ove an’ nuthin’ else is all right 
ks, but Ise sot on prancin’ round 
yn in dat plug hat you promised 
(r ’gagement don’t mean nuthin’ 
1 ‘lected to Congress.” 
€noment, Emuna was ready and 
 romise anything: 
: to Congress all right, Demmy. 
£70’ chance to prance round an’ 
1 all de leadin’ white folks in 
n whilst I orates in de House of 
Iitives.”” She turned to the pro- 
| the junk yard and indorsed the 
scheme with a formal request for 
he establishment as an assembly 
* her adherents. ‘Sunday an’ 
f you lets us use dis place, Mr. 
es my forces wid a gran’ bar- 
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Influenced by his anticipation of future 
profits to be derived from favors granted, 
Mr. Rust said that they could go as far as 
they liked. At this the Wildcat broke in 
with a quick assurance of his own aid: 

“Me an’ Demmy takes full charge of de 
festivilies, Emuna; you don’t have to 
worry none "bout nuthin’ except expenses 
fo’ entertainment, such as plenty of rations 
an’ suchlike fo’ de patriots whut is ’quipped 
wid votes. An’ one mo’ thing—de chances 
is when de ruckus gits goin’ right it gits 
rough, so de bes’ thing you an’ yo’ lady 
propoganders kin do is stay away whilst us 
steers de ship of state through de storm.” 

To this arrangement, seeing its advisabil- 
ity, Emuna assented; and then, after a 
chatter of farewells had been spoken, the 
onward and upward equalizers departed. 
Immediately thereafter in private con- 
sultation the Wildcat outlined his plans to 
Demmy: 

“De main thing is to git enthusiastic 
when you spreads de news. All you has to 
do is to git dat ’quipment of rations into dis 
place on time. Den us stands or falls on de 
luck harvest follerin’ my pussonal battle 
wid Ol’ Man Trouble.” 

On Saturday morning, when the whistle 
blew, Demmy failed to show up, and the 


Wildcat, knowing the cause of his absence, | 
was quick to leap into half a dozen jobs | 


where, by his excessive exertions, he was 
able to convince the junk-yard proprietor 
that now and then one man could do more 
work than two. The end of the long day 
found him fatigued; but anticipating a 


quick recovery at Jeff’s filling station, he set | 
out for that haven, leading Lily behind him. | 


“Come along here, goat, till us ’vigorates 
de droopin’ body wid a ra’ar of tiger blood.” 
Entering Jeff’s, the Wildcat indulged his 
thirst, and then, refreshed, he began a quiet 
campaign whose climax would determine 


the outcome of Demmy’sentanglement with | 


the amorous muna. 

“You boys knows how rotten politics is,”’ 
he said quietly to a small group of his fel- 
lows. ‘“‘Somethin’ is got to be did beside 
talk. Dey’s a Gran’ Colored Republican 
Rally in de junk yard where I works, an’ 
whether us reforms politics or not, ev’y- 
body whut comes kin enjoy hisself in de 
antecelebration ruckus. Where politics is 
concerned, Celebrate First is my motto. 
Count de votes in de cold, gray dawn, does 
you crave to. Den if you loses you is got de 
comforts of knowin’ dat you enjoyed yo’self 
whilst de hangman was tyin’ de noose.” 

“Whut’s de main part of de ruckus 
gwine consist principally of, Wildcat?” 

‘All I kin say is it ain’t gwine to consist 
of much oratin’. Dat’s about all politics is 
been so fur, an’ see where it brung it to! 
Naw, suh, mighty little oratin’. Action is 
whut you gits. Lemme see; dey’ll be heavy 
rations fo’ one an’ all, some likker, some 
gamblin’, an’ a band playin’ a soothin’ 
blues fo’ dem gladiators whut meets defeat 
in de broad arena where de little cubes does 
dey gallopin’. De main thing about de 
whole ruckus is dat no unfriendly niggers 
is wanted. Vet-rums of de A. E. F. gits de 
front seats if dey is any front seats, reg’lar 
Republicans is also up in front. De ruckus 
is fo’ men only—come early, stay late, bring 
yo’ coat, fo’ de chances is de excitement 
lasts through de day an’ night.” 

On Monday morning the rumor had 
spread that the Wildcat was going to run 
for Congress. Forestalling effects of this so 
far as Emuna was concerned, Demmy had 
hastened to her with the first news of it. 

“T ’spects dey gits de deal mixed up on 
account of dem rations bein’ sent down to 
de junk yard where de Wildcat works, 
Emuna,” Demmy explained. 

“ Jes’ like some fool nigger to start dat 
gossip. You tell ’em dey ain’t no dark 
horses runnin’ in dis race. Mebbe Ise dark, 
but I ain’t no horse.” 

“T tells ’em you is de only reg’lar candi- 
date whut is runnin’.’”” Demmy masked his 
lie in technicalities. 

The festivities in the junk yard began 
with a few scattering volunteers early Sun- 
day morning. Through the day an incre- 
ment of entertainment seekers rallied to the 
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place, but the main influx was delayed until 
Monday morning. At that time it seemed 
that two-thirds of the voters in the district 
had abandoned their regular occupations 
for the day to participate in whatever pre- 
mature celebration awaited them. The 
enjoyment of the day suffered but one inter- 
ruption, which was occasioned in the after- 
noon by the arrival of Emuna, who greeted 
each individual in the throng of her follow- 
ing and left the scene firm in the belief that 
the following day would close upon a hun- 
dred per cent victory for herself. From 
time to time reénforcements of tiger gin 
and assorted rations injected new life into 
affairs. After the regular candidate had de- 
parted, the show picked up momentum 
with the arrival of a contingent of working- 
men. 

At eight o’clock on the morning of 
election day, into the ears of the milling 
mob the Wildcat ordered the slip-horn 
artist of the jazz band to sound a call which 
to half of them was the old familiar army 
summons. The Assembly! Seeing that the 
call had provided him with the right mo- 
ment for a quick play, the Wildcat boosted 
Lily to the deck of a flat car which stood in 
the center of the junk yard. He climbed up 
beside his mascot goat and stood upright 
facing his associate revelers. He stooped 
down while the tumult yet endured and 
rubbed Lily lightly between the horns. 

“Lady Luck, rally round right now or 
else stay A. W. O. L. fo’ life,’’ he breathed. 
Smiling, he confronted his audience. 
“‘Vet-rums, I sees dat you knows de ’Sem- 
bly when you hears it. De next piece on de 
bugle is gwine to be de pay eall, an’ if you 
lissens fo’ a minnit I tells you how come. 

“‘T ain’t gwine to talk much, ’cause, like 
de preacher says, a fool’s voice is known by 
his multitude of words. You is et an’ you is 
drunk an’ gen’ally speakin’ you is followed 
de advice of de preacher in Ecclesiastes 
when he tells us one an’ all to eat, drink an’ 
be merry. Further along in de Book de 
preacher ’splains dat to everything dey is a 
season, an’ a time to every purpose—a time 
of war an’ a time of peace, a time to win an’ 
a time to lose, a time to weep an’ a time to 
laugh, a time to keep yo’ mouf shut an’ a 
time to speak. De time is come fo’ me to 
speak. Us is rambled up out of darkness 
an’ misery to de proud position as de leadin’ 
nation of de known world. Just like ev’y- 
thing else, when all de work has been done, 
up steps somebody else to take de credit. 

“‘Speakin’ plain, I is mighty strong agin 
leavin’ dis Emuna Swan run de Gov’ment 
of de United States. Pussonally, I kain’t 
read nor write, but I is been round some an’ 
like de preacher says, de wise man’s eyes is 
in his head, but de fool walks in darkness. 
More bitter dan death is de woman whose 
heart is snares an’ nets. Dis Emuna craves 
to git to Congress. She is got ideas on some 
subjects, but she ain’t never been fo’ty feet 
from de washtub whut brung her up. Folly 
is set in great dignity, as you sometimes 
suspecks when you hears whut de kings an’ 
de rulers of de earth indulges in. De good 
Lawd was prob’ly thinkin’ ’bout politicians 
when He’spired de preacher to ’splain dat 
whuteveh is crooked kin not be made 
straight. Dey is some important subjecks 
to be handled by de next Congress, an’ in- 
stead of leavin’ Emuna step in an’ mulli- 
gate around in de House of Representers I 
stands forth as de special can’date fo’ dat 
job. De mantle of humility is drooped over 
my shoulders, but no matteh how humble 
I feels, Ise bound to say dat any average 
field hand kin make a better job of con- 
gressizin’ dan whut Emuna kin. 

“Jes’ like I tol’ Demmy an’ dis mascot 
goat, standin’ so high wid de white folks in 
Washington, it ain’t needful fo’ me to fight 
dis battle at no primaries. Afteh goin’ 
through de Battle of Bordeaux an’ two 
years of de ruckus in France, Ise prime 
“nough to leap into dis fight at de ’leventh 
hour an’ plumb willin’ to leave de outcome 
to my fellow citizens. Demmy has got de 
special ballot box set up over dere agin dat 
brick wall, an’ after de speech makin’ is 
done de votin’ parade forms an’ marches in 
column of squabs to de ballot box. Any boy 
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whut don’t aim to vote fo’ me kain’t march 
in de parade. Is dey any further question?”’ 

An iron molder in the front row grasped 
at the limelight: 

‘Where does you stand on de French 
debt?” 

‘Like de preacher says, wisdom is better 
dan weapons of war. Leave ’em keep it if 
dey is ornery ’nough to ack dat way; but if 
dey does keep it, f’m now on dey an’ us is 
strangers. Dey is got a standin’ army of 
nearly a million men an’ dey is trainin’ an- 
other army of our black brethren in dey 
homeland of Africa, an’ you knows how 
uppity French niggers is whut figgers dey is 
equal wid white folks. Looks to me like de 
bills fo’ de standin’ army an’ de spenses of de 
newest army dem frogs is trainin’ runs into 
mo’ dan a million dollars ev’y day. Leave 
’em tell dere standin’ army to lay down an’ 
sleep a good night’s rest, an’ den git to 
work in de co’nfield an’ give us half of 
whut dey save. Mighty soon dey wouldn’t 
be no French debt. De way it looks now, 
does dey keep huntin’ trouble like dey has 
been since de war, dey gwine to find it be- 
fo’ long, an’ afteh de smoke clears away dis 
time dey won’t be nuthin’ left of de French 
nation ’ceptin’ a few bottles of perfume. 
Any other questions?” 

“Whut ’bout our own Army an’ Navy?” 
Another voice from the ranks. 

“‘T dunno whut you means by de general- 
ity of yo’ question, but all I kin say is give 
a boy a li’l’ ol’ .22 rifle an’ some ca’tridges, 
an’ you kin bet yo’ wages dat somebody 
gits shot befo’ long. De Navy comes in 
handy fo’ paradin’ back an’ forth, an’ dat’s 
about all. Same way wid de Army. Afteha 
couple of strange bulldogs growls at each 
other jes’ so long, dey’s bound to be a fight. 
De only way to steer clear of de fight is to 
educate folks up to where dey prefers a 
good sheep-herdin’ collie to a bulldog. 
Wimmin is got no business gittin’ to a point 
where dey kin deal de cards or sit into de 
war game. Jes like I tol’ Demmy, dey is 
agin wars in gen’ral, but whenever any war 
in particklar starts dey is lopsided p’isen, 
widout no mo’ brains nor reason dan a cy- 
clone. Does I git to Congress, dem whut 
declares war kin fight it an’ pay de spenses. 
Dey ain’t gwine to be no mo’ speech makin’; 
you is heard de other folks make all de 
other speeches, an’ it’s better to hear de 
rebuke of de wise dan fo’ a man to hear 
de song of fools. Does I git to Congress, I 
promises you dat I usesa li’l’ horse sense in- 
stead of so many big words, an’ dat’s all. 
Dem whut aims to vote fo’ me marches to 
de ballot box at de word of command an’ 
afteh de ballotin’ de festivilies will be re- 
newed.” 

The Wildcat hesitated a moment, and 
sensing his opportunity, “‘Fall in!’’ he or- 
dered. Following instinct which itched in 
their feet, some of the old-timers of the 
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A. E. F. formed in the semblance of a line, 
and seeing this the Wildcat followed his first 
command with a second one, “‘ Count off!” 

A rattle of counting straggled down the 
line, and with this the crowd to its fringes 
stepped into ordered positions. The march 
to the ballot box began. Before the voting 
was well under way the straggling adhe- 
rents of the forgotten Emuna had joined 
the majority. 

When the voting was done, so far as the 
Wildcat could see, he had cleaned up with 
a hundred per cent victory. 

Led by Demmy, an enthusiastic group 
of free voters began the customary con- 
gratulations. 

“T thanks you one an’ all. I does de best 
I kin to make my actions speak louder dan 
words,’ the Wildcat affirmed. ‘‘Now, like 
de preacher said, whut profit has a man of 
all his labor? Dey ain’t no betteh thing 
under de sun dan to eat an’ drink an’ to be 
merry. Along wid dat I aims to agitate de 
dice a li’l’ bit to see if de luck which is show- 
ered down round me will hol’ good wid de 
gallopin’ cubes.” 

Demmy formed the opposition: 

“Rally ’round, men, an’ see kin you 
shoot a pay-day loose f’m yo’ new congress- 
man.” 

On the dust at his feet the Wildcat cast 
a ten-dollar bill. He leaned over and whis- 
pered to Demmy, “‘ All I aims to do, boy, is 
to reap spense money fo’ two railroad 
tickets.” 

Demmy, who had audited the combined 
bank roll to a dollar, answered briefly, 
“When you gits a hundred, blow de Re- 
treat.” 

“Century Limited!’’ Then to the action 
cravers: ‘‘Shoots ten dollars! Fade me, 
brothers, an’ read de votes whut Lady 
Luck releases!”’ 

“Roll ’em, hon’able!’’ The inquiring 
iron molder faded the Wildcat’s ten. From 
some unseen source a pair of dice lay in the 
Wildcat’s palm. He bounced them into the 
arena of chance. 

“Velvet varmints, claw yo’ meat! Bam! 
An’ I reads six-ace. I lets it lay—shoots de 
twenty. Shower down, brothers, wid yo’ 
Victory Loan! War is declared an’ de silver 
bullets is flyin’.”’ 

Four five-dollar bills from as many war- 
riors landed beside the Wildcat’s stake. 
The Wildcat reached over and rubbed the 
dice on the lucky spot between Lily’s horns, 
and then: ‘Ballot bouncers, count yo’ 
votes! Congress cubes, raise yo’ pay! Bam! 
Li'l’ anxious anvils, hit heavy—an’ de com- 
plete returns f’m de outlyin’ districks says 
five an’ a six! Fo’ty dollars, fo’ty ways. In 
de big-league games three strikes is out. 
I lets it lay fo’ de third an’ last time. 
Bound to lose sometime—shower down yo’ 
money, brothers, an’ pick up double when 
I strikes out!” 
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Within ten seconds the Wild 
dollars was fenced in by an equ: 
The dice owner began to regret 
limit of his financial requiremen: 

“De way Ise goin’ an’ f’m ¢ 
money is bulgin’ into view, dec 
could clean up a mile of velvet ir 

Sensing this unspoken though 
at the Wildcat’s elbow, made has 
ate the specifications. 

“When you gits fifty more,’ 
pered, ‘‘don’t strain yo’self.” 

“Eighty dollars in plain view, 
me an’ mebbe it’s you!” Hew 
prayer to the dice, and then: ‘) 
bles, sound de bank notes! Rifle 
aim an’ fire! Bam! An’ de star 
lays down. Dey’s side meat in d& 
rel. Dat’s eighty dollars, an’ I} 
down ’cept de original ten. § 
dollars!”’ 

“Congressman, you kain’t la) 
Mebbe dis ten dollars will defeat 
optimist met the bet. 

“Don’t know whut de word nj 
dese spotted statesmen run dey rj 
’member yo’ friend. Millions fc 
but not one cent distributed. } 
repeaters, orate a seven an’- 
reads! Gents, long may she wa’ 
like Ise monopolizin’ de festi 
whilst de stage is set I passes d 
an’ Lady Luck’s blessin’ along | 
man.’ 

The Wildcat turned to the I 
left. 

“Here’s de dice, boy. Shoot ¢ 
record. I got to help Demmy: 
votes whut you boys brung in sc 

The Wildcat got up, and wh 
citement of the game still held th 
retreated to the interior of the 
iron shed wherein the bulging 
stood against the pipe-threadin, 
A quick conference with his 
confederate. . | 

“¥F’m de heft of dese votes 
Emuna ain’t got no mo’ chai 
snow-bound rabbit.” | 

“Sounds like de truth, Wil) 


morr’ mawnin’ de local folks rt 
Mr. Murphy win de ruckus.” 


“By dat time us is some miles 
“Sho is, Wildcat. Gimme d 
backs befo’ you loses ’em. Ise ce 
de bank roll till us gits on de tra 
“Here you is. I waits here 
’cumulates Lily. Den us fades ' 
back do’. Bring yo’ slip-horn wi 
to ’company me on ‘dis li’l’ ol’ s 
when us craves music.” 
In the deserted shop the Wilc 
for five minutes until Demmy r 
leading the mascot goat. 
“Lily, you sho done noble + 
tween you an’ Lady Luck, Dn 
pried out of de rat trap of mat) 
de United States is saved de curs0 
Emuna Swan representin’ rout 
gress.’ 
‘‘Bla-a-a-a!”’ agreed Lily. 
Demmy silenced the goat wi 
jerk on the leading-string. 
“Shut up, Lily! Whut fo’ | 
tisin’ our retreat?”’ ‘ 
Escorting their mascot goat 
with the Wildcat’s battered snar 
Demmy’s tarnished trombone, t? 
through a narrow exit into the: 
led to freedom. 
“Demmy, I feels like Ise est? 
f’m jail. Lawd, jes think howél 
would be did I git sentenced to cH 
Representers!”’ 
‘““Dey’s some things worse, a 
“Mighty hard findin’ jes wht 
worse, ‘less you means matrim) 
coal-complected suff’agette.” | 
“Whut makes dis dog-gondd 
heavy?” ] 
The Wildcat smiled down 
panion. ; 
“Dunno, Demmy, less it mij 
six quarts of gin whut I sal 
Emuna’s ruckus rations. Figg 
us might need vigoratin’ on de 
Come along, Lily, double-time! 
till us gits to de depot.” 
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ve run our car on Goodyear bal- 
is day and night for the past ten 
'and have covered over 12,000 
‘thout having one puncture. The 
te has never been off the rear 
he balloons make riding much 
nfortable, and never has anyone 
‘into the car without remarking 
vothly it runs, since the new type 
re installed.”—D. H. Horrman, 
1 & Becker, Chicago, Ill. 


Those first balloon tires sold somewhat 
more than a year ago are now really 
getting down to business. 


The toads of the country have put them 
to the test of tests, and have disclosed 
their true character. 


So far as Goodyear balloon tires are con- 
cerned, that character is one to make any 
tire-maker greatly proud. 


A little glimpse of what a vast army of 
users thinks of Goodyear balloon tires 
today is printed below. 


One important reason why Goodyear 
balloons have given so splendid an ac- 
count of themselves is the remarkable 
new cord fabric SUPERTWIST. 


This efficient material was conceived 
and perfected in Goodyear’s own fabric 
mills, to solve the special needs of the 
low-pressure flexible-sidewall tite. 
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member this about “balloons 
Only Goodyears ave made with SUPERTWIST! 


The superiority of SUPERTWIST lies in 
its greater elasticity; it far outstretches 
the breaking pointof standard cord fabric. 


Tests show that the Goodyear tite car- 
cass made of SUPERTWIST absorbs im pact 
without damage, because the cord itself 
stretches without breaking, thus afford- 
ing greater protection against stone 
bruises, carcass breaking and like injuries. 


If you want in the balloons you buy that 
pronounced durability and economy 
which Goodyear users now enjoy, be 
sure you get Goodyear balloons. 


They are made with SUPERTWIST, as are 
all Goodyear Tires, whether balloons or 
standard sizes. 


Remember this, for it is worth knowin g: 
only Goodyears are made with SUPER- 
TWIST. 


Yet Goodyears cost you no more. 


Good tires deserve good tubes— 
Goodyear Tubes 


“T have just turned 20,000 miles on a set 
of five Goodyear balloon tires on my 
Packard Six sedan and have only changed 
four times, all the changes caused by long 
nail punctures, We have a number of cars 
in our Company using various makes of 
tires, but on the strength of the perform- 
ance of these Goodyear balloons, we are 
figuring on equipping all with Goodyears.”” 
—J. J. Herirace, Pres., Press Coal Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


“T have been using Goodyear balloon tires 


sand more. I have experienced less 


for nearly a year and my speedometer 
records a mileage in excess of 12,000 miles 
—and the tires look good for several thou- 


trouble with these tires than with any 
tires I have ever used. Goodyear bal- 
loons are very comfortable to ride on and 
I find it makes very little difference in the 
handling of the car,’—W, H, Wigson, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Murpny, Scranton, Pa. 


OO N Ss” 


‘Made with SUPERTWIST 


“I placed a set of balloon tires on a new 
Ford Coupe about eight months ago, and 
am well pleased with the results. I have 
covered about 9500 miles on these Good- 
year tires and they are still in excellent 
shape, having experienced no tire trouble 
at all, and I feel confident they will double 
this service before they are worn out. I 
am thoroughly convinced that Good 
will do everything you say.” — 


Be ready for 
that job on 
your car — 


fjusto-[ite /r 


FOR YOUR AUTOMOBILE 


the new INVENTION 
that brings the trouble 
to LIGHT 


The name says it— Adjusto- 
Lite Fr. is instantly adjustable 
—a turn of the shade puts 
the light right where youneed 
it— both hands are free to 
work — that’s convenience! 
You need 


Adjusto-Jite /r: 


for— 
CAMPING — TOURING— 


engine trouble— changing tires— 
under-car jobs—_ lighting rear-end— 


hundreds of uses—on the road 
or in the garage 


Solid brass — beautifully nickeled — 
complete with cord and plug. 


. S. and 
foreign patents 


Clamps everywhere 
on your car— Tt 


Plugs in dashboard 


S. W. FARBER, Inc., 141-1515. Fifth St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


For home use buy 


Adjusto-[ite 


‘A FARBERWARE PRODUCT 
cé I t 


REG. U, S, PAT. OFF, 


Everywhere”’ 


For reading; writ- 
ing; sewing; shav- 
ing. Better light— 
noglare; saveslight 
—saves eyes. 


Clamps 
me 


25c higher W. 
of the Miss. 
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THE COWBOY AND HIS SONGS 


Now all you young maidens, where’er you 
reside, 

Beware of the cowboy who swings the raw- 
hide. 

He’ll court you and pet you and leave you 
to go, 

In the spring up the trail on his bucking 
broncho. 


Cowboys often tied up one front foot of 
a broncho to keep the animal from jumping 
away as he was being saddled and mounted. 
The rope was tied so the rider, when fairly 
in the saddle, could give a jerk with the end 
in his hand, loose it and let her buck. 

The old Aztec Cattle Company, in 
Northern Arizona, had a horse wrangler 
who was full of old-time cowboy songs. He 
was a man of middle age, had been up the 
Chiso trail twice, had worked on the Pecos 
for several years—a certain sign of cow- 
puncher excellence in those days—and was 
one of the best calf ropers in the outfit. He 
preferred to wrangle horses, however; but 
occasionally when the calves were thick in 
the herd and a fast sure roper was needed, 
somebody would be sent out to the horse 
herd to relieve him and he would come in 
and do the roping for the afternoon. 

He came into the world badly crippled, 
his left leg being about six inches shorter 
than the right. This made him walk with 
an odd, rolling, back-and-forth, up-and- 
down gait which appeared to be very tire- 
some. He always mounted his horse from 
the right side, which kept him in constant 
trouble with his ponies until he got them 
Injun broke, as the punchers called a right- 
sided pony. He was known to the outfit he 
worked with as Fall-Back Joe. Probably 
he had a last name, but in five years on our 
range I never heard him called by it. Fall- 
Back Joe, being a horse wrangler, didn’t 
have any night guarding to do, which was 
strictly according to cowboy etiquette. 
That didn’t keep him from singing, how- 
ever. One of his “‘favor-ites’’ was Lorena, 


| that popular old-time ballad, sentimental 
| and sad to the very last degree. 


Some 
puncher once said that he “‘ would be willing 


| to bet a pair of Coffeyville boots agin a 


left-handed sock that Lorena had sung 
more cows to sleep an’ stopped more about- 
to-happen stampedes than all the other 
songs put together.” 


Fall: Back Joe’s Favorite 


Frequently in the evening Fall-Back Joe 
would sit round the camp fire and sing for 
some time, and Lorena always opened the 
program. Naturally, the words and music 
of this famous song were picked up by 
every man with the wagon, and it was sung 


_ so many times and under so many circum- 


stances day and night that Rickety Bob, 


| the cranky cook, finally announced in no 
_ uncertain tones that, excepting Fall-Back 


Joe, he, Rickety Bob, proposed to take the 
pothook and beat up the very first puncher 
who even hummed the tune around the 
wagon. 

Joe’s voice escaped from the opening be- 


| neath his mustache at one corner and was 


of a most distressingly nasal character. 
The Chinese cook at the ranch of an Eng- 
lish company on our range had an exact 
duplicate of the limping horse wrangler’s 
vocal organs. It certainly was something 
awful in the line of a singing voice. I can 


| see and hear Joe right now, sitting on a bed 


roll by the fire, making a perfect wreck of 
Lorena musically and poetically: 


Lorena 


Oh, the years creep slowly by, Lorena. 
The snow is on the grass again. 
The sun’s low down in the sky, Lorena. 
The frost gleams where the stars have been. 


Joe always called her “‘Lorener’’ and 
pronounced ‘“‘been”’ to rime with “‘bean.”’ 
Lorena was essentially a song of a sad 
and weepy heart, and Joe and his imitators 


(Continued from Page 15) 


always pulled out the tremolo stop right at 
the start and kept it out to the very last 
quavering word: 


A hundred months have passed, Lorena, 
Since last I held that hand in mine, 

And felt that pulse beat fast, Lorena, 
Though mine beat faster far than thine. 


Rickety Bob allowed, he did, that “‘a 
hundred months, meanin’ nigh onto eight 
and a third years, was a powerful long time 
to re-co-lect a gal’s pulse.’”’ Bob also reck- 
oned it was a long, long time to stick to one 
woman. He was sure that Lorena was 
probably married and had at least three 
measly kids by this time. Such sarcasm 
was wholly lost on the horse wrangler, who 
invariably sang the entire twelve verses 
through at one sitting: 


We loved each other then, Lorena, 
More than we ever dared to tell. 

Oh, what we might have been, Lorena, 
Had but our lovings prospered well. 


Not only did Joe usually sing the whole 
twelve verses, but he lengthened them out 
by repeating as a refrain the last two lines 
to every verse, doing it in a melancholy, 
mysterious voice meant to express the 
deep, undying but hopeless passion that 
found its only outlet in song. 


Al Sad Time Was Had by All 


Lorena undoubtedly came to the range 
country with the soldiers of the Civil War. 

Once in the Bucket of Blood saloon in 
Holbrook, Arizona, the boys were celebrat- 
ing the departure of the last trainload of 
Hash Knife steers for the season. In the 
height of the revelry someone called upon 
Fall-Back Joe to sing Lorena. The whole 
bunch was in just the maudlin, sentimental 
condition that would cause the most hard- 
boiled fire-eating cow-puncher to shed tears 
as large.as Mexican beans over a senti- 
mental song. They boosted Joe up on the 
end of the long bar, and with the assistance 
of four or five other so-called singers, who 
organized an impromptu barber-shop quar- 
tet and sang the last two lines of each verse 
as a refrain, that song was sung through the 
whole twelve verses, refrain and all, in a 
silence that was truly impressive. The last 
verse runs this way: 


It matters little now, Lorena; 
The past is in the eternal past. 
Our heads will soon lie low, Lorena; 
Life’s tide is ebbing out so fast. 


As the close harmonies of the last line 
wailed up from the dry throats of the sing- 
ers, there were a dozen hardened old sinners 
in the crowd, mostly with very dubious rec- 
ords as to their personal probity, that were 
wiping their eyes on the tail end of the 
gaudy handkerchiefs about their necks 
without the least embarrassment or at- 
tempt at concealment. He would have been 
a reckless man who would have ventured 
to josh one of them about it or mention the 
fact around the camp fire at breakfast the 
next morning. It just wasn’t the proper 
thing to do, you know. 

Occasionally, under the effects of too fre- 
quent libations, Joe’s voice would fail him 
and would wabble in his vocalization. 

*‘Joe’s an all right good singer,”’ said the 
wagon boss, ‘“‘but the tune sort of scatters 
on him at times.” 

Growling about the boss or bawling out 
the outfit you worked for was a favorite 
sport with cowboys, and formed the basis 
of yards and yards of alleged poetry that 
invariably had the same chorus and was 
sung to the same nasal, jerky little old tune 
no matter where the artist came from. The 
following verses are samples of this class of 
cowboy effervescence: 


The Dad-Blamed Boss 


Oh, here I am, a-settin’ on my hoss, 
Aw’ spoonin’ these old cows 
Fer that dad-blamed boss. 


CHORUS 
Come-a-tie-wy-waddy, 
Inkie-eye-eye-a-a-a. 
Come-a-tie-wy-waddy-inkie- 


Oh, the boss he says, ‘‘ Dick, 
Kin ye ride a pitchin’ ho 

“T kin ride ’em in the slick,” — 
I tells that dad-blamed boss, 


Now there’s Old Mose Tate, — 
The old Spur boss. 

He’d rather ride a navoy 
Than a hundred-dollar hoss. 


A “navvy” was Northern Arizon 
puncher slang for a ten-dollar Nay 
dian pony, considered in that day ag 
the poorest species of horse on earth, 
were cheap, however, and some of t} 
fits bought them for their remuda 
spur was the brand the outfit used 


Oh, the boss says, “Mose, = 
Don’t you get on your ear, 

An’ I’ll buy some good hosses 
To ride next year.” 


.. 


We rounded up the cattle 
Aw’ cut out all the steers; 
We branded all the calves _ 
An’ put the Spur mark int 


ir @ 
I'll get me a new slicker i 
An’ some Coffeyville boots, 
Buy a quart of good red licker 
An’ quit this crazy old galoot. 


Oh, I’ll shake this job tomorrer, — 
Pack my soogins on a hoss 
An’ pull my freight fer Texas, 

Where there ain’t no dad-bl 


Occasionally a half-stewed ri 
for a little genteel recreation, 
what the sentimentalists love to 
wide-open spaces, simply had to blo 
little steam and use his vocal org 
their full lung power. One of O uv 
characters in the Virginian giv 
the following choice bit: 


I’m wild and woolly an’ full o 
I’m hard to curry above the 
I’m a ole she wolf from Bitter C 
Aw’ it’s my main night to h-o-) 


Assembling a Song , 


: YW 
One of the most widely known ar) 
cowboy songs is called The Cowboy’, 
By and By, sung to the old tune 
Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean. I firs 
this song in 1886 or ’87 on the Has 
Range in Northern Arizona. 
Indian boy from Southern Utah 
four verses which he had pic 
some other singers. He knew nothin 
authorship. I wrote these four ou 
calf-branding book one evening. Li 
a boy from down the Pecos way! 
into our camp and sang the four wits 
variations, with two new ones, ¢ eC 
he claimed as his own work. I wi) 
other and eventually picked up th ef 
With the idea of using it as 
a cowboy story, I rewrote 
verses, changed the words of se 
the chorus, and cut the ten 
verses. These were published with 
my earliest Western stories ep 
pede on the Turkey Track Range 
as I have ever been able to run it do 
was the first time the words ever 2) 
in print. Since that time the song } 
printed in almost every volume 
songs which has been published. | 
In 1890 I happened along on /’ 
third Street in New York Cit, 
to hear a Salvation Army lassie 
crowd. She told me it was pr 
Salvation Army hymn book of 
I think the words of this son 
be called a cowboy product p' 
ple; but the idea, of course, W: 
(Continued on Page 


| . My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean. 
ye verses that found themselves in 
1e story are as follows: 


»wboy’s Sweet By and By 


as I lay on the prairie 

ted at the stars in the sky, 
iL if ever a cowboy 

(lrift to that sweet by and by. 


CHORUS 


4, roll on, roll on, little dogies ; 
on, roll on. 

},, roll on, roll on, little dogies ; 
on. 


» that bright mystic region 
wand dim, so they say; 

il that leads down to perdition 
i and is blazed all the way. 


hat there’ll be a big round-up, 

he cowboys like dogies will stand, 
y those riders from heaven 

posted and know every brand. 


«rea class of mavericks, unmarked 
»nded, whose mothers have mis- 
1 In consequence, they are gen- 

bellied and forlorn. It is the rule 
iz to cut them out of the herd 
_them the iron of the cow outfit 
«ange they are found. 

‘rus offered some unusually fine 
lisa for barber-shop quartets, 
yonies, falsetto tenors and down- 
/a-the-cellar bassos among the 


| song of the plains, an especial 
aong the Texas boys, was called 
|: Cowboy, or The Lone Prairie. 
ship has been credited to half a 
rent men and there are almost as 
ions as singers. As a matter of 
ding to Dan Coolidge, it is a 
an old English sea chantey 
as, “Oh, bury me not in the deep 


the average puncher, it was just 
nost lugubrious, doleful bit of 
| verse and music imaginable. 
iE speak for themselves and the 
sin the most minor of keys. The 
oozed woe from end to end: 


fhe Dying Cowboy 


me not on the lone prairie!’’ 

ids came slow and mournfully 

) pallid lips of a youth who lay 
ing couch at the close of day. 


invariably pronounced a long- 


” 


ne of the first and second 


‘“prai-r-e-e-e”’ and “mournful- 
i order to get the true poetic 


jody failed, however, when it 
ie chorus, which followed each 
verse and was fitted into condi- 
: wild and woolly West far from 


| __-CHoRUS 


/me not on the lone prairie, 
! wild coyote will howl o’er me, 
|) rattlesnakes hiss and the wind 


not on the lone prairie.” 


sted and pined till o’er his brow 
8 fast were drawing now. 
is of home and the loved ones 


ki gathered to see him die. 


t to have his dying wish, how- 
e of his plea for a burial in the 
yard, although he pleaded with 
18 through seven or eight more 
2 — some of which will be 


ime not”’—and his voice failed 


; 0 heed to his dying prayer. 
grave, just six by three, 
there on the lone prairie. 


nbn there on the lone prairie, 
all night hoots mournfully, 
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Where the coyotes howl and the wind blows 
free; 
They laid him there on the lone prairie. 


A stranger to the range men will probably 
get the idea from the character of their 
songs that the average cowboy took his 
music somewhat seriously, not to say pain- 
fully. There is considerable justification 
for this thought, but nevertheless they had 
their songs of lighter and more cheerful 
vein. 

Every true Texan is proud of the Texas 
Rangers, and many of the songs of the 
Southwestern men tell of the doings of that 
body of men. 

A favorite song of those early days was 
called The Dying Ranger. It ran thus: 


The sun was setting in the west and fell with 
a lingering ray 

Through the branches of a forest where a 
wounded ranger lay. 

In the shade of a palmetto, ’neath the sum- 
mer’s sultry sky, 

Far away from his home in Texas they laid 
him down to die. 


A group had gathered round him, his com- 
rades in the fight; 

The tears rolled down each manly cheek as 
he bade his last good night. 

One tried-and-true companion was kneeling 
by his side 

To stop his lifeblood flowing, but all in vain 
he tried. 


“Draw nearer to me, comrades, and listen to 

what I say: 

I am going to tell a story as my spirit hastes 
away; 

Way back in Northwest Texas, that good 
old Lone Star State, 

There is one who for my coming with an 
anxious heart will wait. 


“A little girl, my sister, my only joy and 
pride, 
_Pve loved her since her childhood, for I’ve 
had no one beside ; 
I’ve loved her as a brother and with a 
brother’s care, 
I’ve tried through grief and sorrow her little 
heart to cheer. 


“Our country was invaded, they called for 

volunteers. 

She threw her arms about me and bursting 
into tears, 

Saying, ‘Go, my darling brother, drive the 
traitors from our shore, 

My heart may need your presence, but our 
country needs you more.’ 


“Tis true, I love my country, to it I’ve given 

my all; 

If it was not for my sister, boys, I’d be 
content to fall. 

Oh, comrades, I am dying; she'll never see 
me more, 

Though she'll vainly wait my coming by our 
little cabin door. 


““My mother, she lies sleeping beneath the 

churchyard sod, 

And many a day has passed away since her 
spirit went to God; 

My father, he lies sleeping beneath the deep 
blue sea; 

We have no other kindred; 
Nell and me. 


there is only 


“Draw nearer to me, comrades, hark to my 
dying prayer; 
Who'll be to her a brother and protect her 
with his care?” 
Up spoke those noble rangers, they answered 
one and all: 
“We will be to her a brother till the last of us 
does fall.”’ 


One happy smile of pleasure o’er the 
ranger’s face was spread; 

One dark convulsive shudder and the ranger 
boy was dead. 

Far from his darling sister, they laid him 
down to rest, 

With his saddle for a pillow and his rifle 
across his breast. 
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This Texas Ranger was evidently passing 
in his checks somewhere down in Old 
Mexico, where in the early ’40’s a body of 
Texas Rangers chased the whole Mexican 
Army around the country till they tired of 
the sport and let the rest go for another 
day. ‘‘To this very yet,’’ as one Texan put 
it, “them Mexicans swear they could lick 
all the rest of the United States if the 
Texans would keep out of the ruckus.” 

The average cowboy troubadour often 
added verses of his own workmanship. For 
this reason the printed copies of most cow- 
boy songs differ widely in number of verses 
and phraseology. There is one rather inter- 
esting point in the cowboy songs, however, 
which is that in a majority of cases involv- 
ing old-established songs, though the words 
were often changed or extra verses added, 
the music invariably was the same. No 
matter where the singer came from— Utah, 
Texas, New Mexico, Montana or Wyo- 
ming—the tune was practically unchanged. 

One somewhat remarkable thing in con- 
nection with this subject is the undeniable 
fact that more than ninety per cent of the 
bona-fide Western range songs and poetry 
originated—or at least came into the public 
eye—in the Southwest. The Southwestern 
vaqueros—or, as the word has _ been 
Anglicized, buckaroos—seem to have had 
the urge within them to burst forth into 
song more thoroughly developed than in 
any other section of the range country. 
Frequently these old ballads of the cow 
country carried with them their own moral. 
The following was sung in Arizona by a 
youngster called the Texas Kid. It was 
known all over the range country. He fre- 
quently changed the words, possibly to suit 
his audiences: 


The Cowboy’s Lament 


As I rode out in the streets of Laredo, 
As I rode out so early one day, 
’Twas there I espied a handsome young 
cowboy, 
All dressed in white linen and clothed for 
the grave. 
CHORUS 


“Then play your fife lowly and beat your 
drum slowly, 
And play the Dead March as you bear 
me along; 
Take me to the graveyard and lay the sod 
o’er me; 
I am a poor cowboy and I know I’ve 
done wrong. 


“Twas once in the saddle I used to go 
dashing, 

’Twas once in the saddle I used to be gay; 

But I first took to drinking and then to card 
playing, 

. Got shot in a fight, and now I must die. 


“Go gather around you a crowd of young 
cowboys 
And tell them the story of this my sad 
fate; 
And tell them to stop all their gambling and 
drinking, 
And all their wild ways before it’s too 
late. 


“Go write a letter to my gray-headed mother, 
And break the news gently to my sisters 
so dear; 
And then there’s another dearer far than a 
mother, 
Who'll bitterly weep when she knows I 
am here. 


“Go bring me a cup of pure cold water, 
A cup of cold water,” the poor fellow 


said. 
But when I returned, the spirit had 
departed, 
And gone to the Giver—the cowboy was 
dead. 


Laredo is a town in Southern Texas. 

No singer of cowboy songs was master of 
his art unless he could sing the famous 
Zebra Dun song. Every cow outfit in the 
range country had in the remuda, or saddle- 
horse band, one or two notorious outlaws— 
horses that bucked every time they felt the 
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rider on their back and which the regular 
crew wouldn’t fool with. If a new man 
dropped into camp looking for a job and got 
it, he was dead sure to draw at least one of 
these outlaws from among the twelve or 
fifteen head of ponies the wagon boss cut 
out for him to ride. , 
Such a one was the zebra dun; an animal 
generally of a claybank or buckskin shade, 
with dark zebra stripes across his withers 
and around both forelegs. Many cowboys 
believed sincerely that the mother of a 
zebra dun had mule blood in her system. 
They were perhaps justified in their belief 
because, as one cowboy put it, “‘A zebra- 
dun hoss is the toughest, wickedest, most 
devilish-tempered brute what ever felt a 
cinch on his belly or crippled up a pore cow 
person.”’ It was of this combination that 
this ballad sings. One of the boys in the 
C Bar outfit, in Southern Arizona, named 
Sam Roberts, sang the verses given here. 


[Songs of the Old Cattle Trails, Sharlot M. 
Hall, The Out West Magazine, 1908.] 


The Zebra Dun 


The wagon was camped on the head of the 
Cimarron, 

When a stranger dropped in and stopped to 
augur some. 

Such an educated fellow, his talk just came 
in herds, 

He astonished all the punchers with his long 
jaw-breaking words. 


We asked him if he’d had his breakfast, an’ 
he hadn’t had a smear. 

So we opened up the chuck box an’ bid him 
take a share. 

He helped hisself to beefsteak, a biscwit an’ 
some beans, 

Aw’ then began to talk about the foreign kings 
and queens. 


He talked about the Spanish War and fighting 
on the sea, 

With guns as big as beef steers and ramrods 
big as trees. 

He spoke about old Dewey, that fighting son 
of a gun, 

And said he was the bravest cuss that ever 
pulled a gun. 


He kept on talking steady, till he made the 
boys all sick; 

And they tried to figure up some way to play 
on him a trick. 

He said he’d lost his job up close to Santa Fé, 

And was cutting across the country to strike 
the 7 D. 

He didn’t say what happened; ’twas some 
trouble with the boss; 

And said he’d like to borrow a fresh fat saddle 
horse. 

That tickled all the boys like hell; 
laughed down in their sleeves. 

We told him he could have one as fresh and 
fat as you please. 


they 


Shorty grabbed his lasso and roped the Zebra 
Dun, 

Turned him over to the stranger, then stepped 
back to see the fun. 

Old Dun was a rocky outlaw that had grown 
so awful wild 

He could paw the white out of the moon for a 
quarter of a mile. 


Old Dunny stood quite gentle, as if he didn’t 
know 

That the stranger had him saddled and was 
fixing for to go. 

When the stranger hit the saddle, old Dunny 
quit the earth, 

Traveled up towards the moon for everything 
he was worth, 


We could see the tops of all the trees under old 
Dunny’s belly every jump. 

But the stranger he was growed there just like 
the camel’s hump. 

He spurred him in the shoulders and whipped 
him as he whirled, 

Just to show us flinky punchers he was the 
he-wolf of the world. 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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Yalter P. Chrysler’s manufacturing ability is 
icontestably proved by the most enthusiastic pub- 
|e endorsement ever given an individual in the 
,otor car industry. 


or four years, you have seen Chrysler-created 
‘roducts steadily forging forward to the very fore- 
ont of the four and six-cylinder fields. 


‘ou have seen Chrysler engineering, Chrysler 
,anufacturing quality and Chrysler value build 
p to a production of more than 13,000 cars per 


onth. 


very step of that irresistible advance was part of 
process in preparation for the production of the 
2w Chrysler Four. 


ughout these four years, Chrysler standards 
ad Chrysler quality have won the most impres- 
i sive success in motor car 
history. 


And all of this achievement, 
all of the fine manufacturing 
which have made the Chrysler 
Six such an unprecedented 
ss, served to create an insistent demand for 
\e outstanding Chrysler qualities of engineering 
\premacy, manufacturing fineness, riding ease 
id beautiful appearance—and to stimulate the 
mius of Walter P. Chrysler to produce these 
‘me qualities in the lower priced field of the four. 


low, the full Chrysler conception of what a four- 
flinder car should be, becomes an actuality. 


tiefly summed up, it is our conviction that this 
hrysler Four delivers more of power, speed, fuel 
\tleage and charm of appearance than any other 


/ur in the world today. 


t. Chrysler’s description of the new Chrysler 
dur is here given at length. 


A good engineer never accepts a fact until he 
4s proved it to be a fact to his own satisfaction,”’ 
t. Chrysler said, ‘‘and the engineers who de- 
zned the Chrysler Four were themselves amazed 
\the ease and roadability it displayed in their tests. 


‘tean and does hold its own on the road with 
e highest priced; and it can and does leave the 
i and the average far to the rear. 


‘twill Open any man’s eyes at the way it fairly 
‘rints up and over the long, heavy hills. 


And with Chrysler hydraulic four-wheel brakes, 

ich are optional at a small extra cost, it offers 
tertainty and a safety that have never before 
present in cars of its price. 


i the fewest words, it puts a wholly new inter- 
tion on four-cylinder ability and perform- 
on riding ease and complete and perfect 
ility. 

e the Chrysler Six, it puts a new interpreta- 
on quality by way of the extensive use of fine 
d costly alloy steels, and with rigid adherence 
highest of manufacturing standards. 


When I say that for the second time—now in 
se Chrysler Four as notably as in the Chrysler 
x Six—Chrysler engineering 
has gone far ahead of prevail- 
ing practice, this is what I 
mean in practical results: 


“The new Chrysler Four 
engine has an official S.A.E. 
iting of 21.03 horse-power. 


Better Lubrica- 
tion With No 
More Oil 


Far ahead in power, speed, 
fuel mileage, beauty; in 
safety, ease, and complete 


and perfect roadability. 
First car of its price with 
the option of hydraulic 
four-wheel brakes. 


“Yet it actually delivers 38.5 horse-power—83 
per cent more power-certainty and performance 
than its official rating.”’ 


“Mr. Chrysler how do you get such extraordinary 
performance in a four-cylinder car?” 


“How is it done? By uniform distribution of the 
fuel to the cylinders, by complete combustion, by 
perfect valve action, by providing for the most 
efficient operating temperature. 


“You can drive this car all day long under heavy 
load, or at top speed, and the engine will not over- 
heat. The ample capacity of the cooling system, 
the generous water-jacketing of the cylinder walls 
and valve ports, are a sure safeguard. 


“And for engine lubrication we use the positive, 
full-force feed which sends a continuous flow of 
oil under pressure to all main bearings,and through 
drilled passages in the crankshaft, to the con- 
necting rod bearings. 


““We believe it is well worth the cost to have a 
cushion of oil at these points, rather than the 
metal to metal contact and the rapid wear which 
are the common results of splash oiling. 


“Nowhere in the Chrysler 
Four engine is lubrication left 
to the uncertainty of the older 
splash method. For example, 
from the connecting rods, oil 
is sprayed directly to the 
piston skirts and cylinder walls—a point which 
ordinarily is poorly lubricated by oil mist or 
splash from the crankcase. A special oil-proof 
ring on each piston serves to keep oil out of the 
combustion chamber. The engine gears are con- 
stantly bathed in a positive and direct flow of oil. 


“All in all, the engine is far more efficiently lubri- 
cated and there is no increase in oil consumption. 


“Another important result which has its founda- 
tion in the special selection of materials and in 
fine workmanship, is the very unusual quietness of 
Chrysler Four engine operation. I believe there 
has never been a four which delivers its power so 
smoothly and sweetly.” 


“How have you disposed of the vibration which 
many engineers call the bugbear of the four- 
cylinder engine?” 


“We balance all rotating parts, and all recipro- 
cating parts. The crankshaft is heavy and rigid. 
The pistons and connecting rods are light. 


A Strong Frame 
That Cannot 
Weave 
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“The parts which revolve—crankshaft, clutch hub, 
and flywheel—are all dynamically balanced to lim- 
its of a small fraction of an ounce. Then, the 
connecting rod and piston assemblies are matched 
to the hundredth part of an ounce. 


“But Chrysler engineers do not stop there. They 
go full length to isolate even the slightest trace of 
vibration. 


“They mount the front end of the engine on a 
floating platform spring. The usual rigid bolting 
of the engine to the chassis frame at the front end 
is entirely lacking. 


“Then the fastenings of the rear engine arms to 
the chassis have rubber bushings and pads in- 
terposed so that there is no metal-to-metal con- 
tact, literally cushioning the engine on rubber at 
that point. 


“These two unusual practices mean complete 
insulation against vibration of the engine in the 
chassis frame. 


“There is no chance for rumble or tremor to reach 
the body of the car or its occupants; and we are 
confident that no four-cylinder engine has ever 
before been so smooth in its operation. 


“We have built, in the Chry- 
sler Four chassis frame, a body 
foundation that is unusually 
sturdy. In addition to the cus- 
tomary design of strong, stiff 
cross members, there is a stout 
torque tube at the front, and at the rear, a wide, 
strong, integral brace of heavy gage metal. This 
frame does not weave and distort—and those are 
the two actions which loosen body bolts and set 
up squeaks and rattles. The radiator, too, is bolted 
rigidly to the side members of the chassis frame. 


“You can drive the new Chrysler Four all day with 
hardly a sense of fatigue. It is hardly ever neces- 
sary to shift gears, except for starting from a dead 
stop. When shifting is necessary, it is made clean 
and noiseless by the matched transmission gears 
and easy clutch action. 


“Steering on any kind of road and at any speed is 
but the merest effort. In the Chrysler Four, the 
steering king pins—which usually have only plain 
thrust-bearings — are provided with ball thrust- 
bearings, and the entire steering mechanism is 
designed especially for balloon tires. 


“Any attempt of mine to describe the wonderful 
riding qualities of this car could not possibly do 
them justice. It is enough to say that a ride in it 
will amaze and delight you. 


“The dynamic symmetry which Chrysler engineers 
were first to translate into beautiful motor car 
design in the Chrysler Six, is the basis, of course, 
for the beauty of the Chrysler Four. 


“Height, length, breadth, curves, beading, fender 
design, even window size, are all calculated and 
plotted with scientific precision, so that the final 
result may be beautiful and in good taste. The 
closed car bodies are built by Fisher. 


“The Chrysler organization is just as proud 
of the Chrysler Four as of the Chrysler Six. It 
presents this new car as the most modern and 
soundest expression of the four-cylinder principle 
in the world, and with the conviction that the 
Chrysler combination of four-cylinder results 
will have no equal for years to come.” 
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HOTEL 
Indianapolis 


400 Rooms—400 Baths 


eet 


LINCOLN 


OTEL LINCOLN has 400 well 
ventilated outside guest 
rooms. There are no court rooms. 


Every room, regardless of price, has— 
Tub or Shower Bath 
Free Electric Fan 
Circulating Ice Water 
Double Bed 
Easy Chair and Reading Lamp 
Wooden Light-proof Transom 
and every possible modern convenience 
and comfort feature. 
RATES AT HOTEL LINCOLN 
Remember 275 of our 
400 rooms are priced at 
$2.50, $2.75, $3.00, $3.50 and $4.00forone; 
$4.00, $4.25, $4.50, $5.50and $6.00 fortwo. 


Large Light Sample Rooms 


Conveniently located in the heart of 
Indianapolis, Washington Street 
at Kentucky Avenue 
The National Highway passes the hotel 


Two blocks from the Union Station, 
one block from Traction Depot, with 
the world’s largest exclusive Interurban 
Motor Bus Station on the same block. 
Management 


Role MEYER 


me Save 52% 
If You Act NOW 


Guaranteed Used Burroughs 
cting Machine 


Adding-Subtra 


Completely overhauled—all worn parts replaced 
with brand-new Burroughs parts—fully guaran- 
teed by the Burroughs Company for the same 
length of time as a new Burroughs machine. 
Equipped with month and date section. 
Totaling capacity $999,999.99. 
—Automatic direct subtraction by merely de- 
pressing lever 
—Posts ledgers 
—Writes customers’ statements 
—Will handle all your figure work 
Hand operated $300. Electrically operated $375. 
Small down payment—easy terms. 


ae Mail This Today -----——— = 
General Adding Machine Exchange, | 
6867 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan. ! 
Please send me information about this special guaranteed | 
used Burroughs Adding-Subtracting Machine. | 
| 
| 
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He sat upon old Dunny and curled his long 
mustache, 

Just like a summer boarder a-waiting for his 
hash. 

Dunny’s hind feet were perpendicular; his 
fore ones hit the bits. 

He spurred him in the shoulders, till the hoss 
had wall-eyed fits. 


When the hoss was all through pitchin’ an’ 
the stranger on the ground, 

We knowed he were a thoroughbred an’ not a 
gent from town. 

The boss said, ‘If you can throw a lasso like 
you can ride old Dun, 

You’re the man I’ve been lookin’ for ever 
since the year of one.” 


Oh, he could throw the lasso, an’ he didn’t do 
it slow; 

He could catch their forefeet reg’lar for any 
kind of dough. 

But there’s one thing sure and certain, I’ve 
learned since I’ve been born— 

Them there educated fellers ain’t all plumb 
greenhorns. 


One of the most celebrated of all range 
songs is known as My Lulu Gal. This 
lady’s amours, escapades, flirtations and 
general cussedness are told in hundreds of 
verses, mostly the work of local poets and 
with considerable local color. 

George Pattullo, the well-known story 
writer, once said he had heard about two 
hundred verses so far in his young life, and 
only half a dozen could be sung in polite 
society. Frequently only one or two verses 
were sung at a time. The vocalizer would 
jog around the herd at night, sing a verse, 
then dash off into the darkness after a wily 
steer slipping away from the herd. The 
steer brought back and turned into the 
herd, the singer would break into another 
verse about the lady, but perhaps along 
entirely different lines: 


My Lulu Gal 


My Lulu gal, she’s an angel; 
Only she ain’t got no wings. 
But I'll lead her to the parson’s 
When the grass gets green next spring. 


On the way, on the way! 
Me and my Lulu gal is on the way. 


Barkeeper, barkeeper, gimme a drink of gin; 
Me and my Lulu gal has split up agin; 
Split up agin, split up agin; 

Me and my Lulu gal has split up agin. 
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On the way, on the way! 
Me and my Lulu gal is on the way. 


Lulu was “right smart fond of licker,” 
for the singer’s next verse, after a few min- 
utes of silence, ran something like this: 


Oh, my Lulu gal, she’s a dandy; 

She stands up and drinks like a man. 
She calls for gin and brandy, 

Aw’ she doesn’t give a damn. 


She drinks ’em straight, 
She drinks ’em straight, 
Me an’ my Lulu gal drinks ’em straight. 


Across the Big Divide was sung nearly 
forty years ago by a cowboy in Northern 
Arizona who did not know the author’s 
name. Only a few years ago I ran across it 
in the old files of the Denver Post, the 
author being the well-known Western 
writer, James B. Adams, of that city, then a 
staff writer on the Post. 

Many years ago the writer of this 
article, on two separate occasions, sang 
himself into the legislatures of two South- 
western states—Arizona and New Mex- 
ico—with no more campaign equipment 
than a small folding cottage organ which 
could be stored in the back of a buckboard 
of the old days—together with this song, 
Across the Big Divide, The Zebra Dun and 
The Cowboy’s Sweet By and By—plus a 
fairly good tenor voice. Both campaigns 
were carried on in cow counties in the 
states mentioned—they were territories at 
that time. After being sung, printed copies 
of the songs were given to all who asked for 
them. The election returns in both states 
proved the value of music as a vote getter: 


Across the Big Divide 


Come, cowboys, pay attention and hear what 
I’ve to say. 

I’m out upon the round-up a-hunting every 
stray; 

And though you've bust your hobbles and 
pulled the picket pin, 

Your hearts are full of wickedness, your 
thoughts are full of sin. 

I'll haze you in that narrow trail where you 
can safely ride, 

It leads up to that home ranch—Across the 
Big Divide. 


Don’t fall into temptation, but jump it wide 
and clear ; 

As oft you've jumped a washout behind some 
Texas steer. 

And when weak souls are drifting and parting 
from the herd, 


The Spokane River Near Spokane, Washington 


June 2 


Just head them for those windbreaks i 
God’s Holy Word. 


you let ’em slide; 4 
But strike out for that home raneh 


| 
the Big Divide. q 


Now, God has made these promix 
makes them unto you; 7 
For while they’re rounding up the st 
want the dogies too. . 

And as they’re gathering up 
you’re only big and fat, | 

What if you've ranged the Rio ( | 
mavericked on the Platte? 

He'll stay by every promise on 
have relied 

And redeem them at the home ranch= 
the Big Divide. = | 

| 


The cowboy of the old range day) 
passing over the Big Divide. Homes} 
barbed wire, state rangers and str 
against roping contests rather put} 
the blink. He was picturesque andj 
wild and woolly; but withal h 
esting. The majority were unedue 
contrary to the general understi 
mighty few were college men; ani 
with few exceptions, were far mor 
and devilish in their jamborees ani 
more disreputable and low-down jj 
language than the roughest, 
hombre from the Pecos I have ever} 
Cowboys were, as a class, just like 
parable to the average run of Wes 
in those lively days—no more, ne 


The Cowboy 


With a ton of fight and an ounce ¢ 
Who herds the cattle and robs the’ 
And goes by the name of cowboy.) 


He laughs at death and scoffs at U 
He feels unwell unless in some stri 
He fights with a pistol, a rifle or k 

Does this reckless and rollicky ¢ 


He sets up the drinks when he has 

He'll fight like a devil with any 

Whenever he makes love he goes to ut hi 
Oh, he is some lover, this cowbo 


He shoots out the lights in the dan 
He gets shot up in a drunken braw 
Some coroner’s jury then ends it a 

And that’s the last of the cowboy 


| 

7 1 

Oh, a man there lives on the Western 
| 


_[Taken from an old clipping. No. 
given.] ei 
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HEINZ VINEGAR AND IMPORTED OLIVE OIL 


Do you realize that an inferior oil and a raw, sour vinegar will 


Just as surely spoil your salad as will inferior vegetables or fruits? 
{a . 
It costs so little to have the best — 


_ Heinz Pure Olive Oil with the real olive taste, made in 


) vs, . . . . 
>pain in the Heinz plant from olives grown on the spot. 


Heinz Pure Vinegars—Cider, Malt or Tarragon as you prefer 
—produced from the finest materials, then slowly aged in 
wood to develop flavor and aroma. 

Make your next French dressing with Heinz Vinegar and 


Heinz Imported Olive Oil. 


When in Pittsburgh visit the Heinz kitchens + 4. J. HEINZ Co. 


New salad-making recipe book sent for four cents in stamps 
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of hours, or maybe three. And if anybody 
calls and wants to see me, inform them that 
I am dead.” 

“Dead, sir?”’ 

“Dead. You won’t be so far wrong.” 


It must have been well toward evening 
when I woke up with a crick in my neck but 
otherwise somewhat refreshed. I pressed 
the bell. 

“T looked in twice, sir,’ said Jeeves, 
“but on each occasion you were asleep and 
I did not like to disturb you.”’ 

“The right spirit, Jeeves. Well?” 

“‘T have been giving close thought to the 
little problem which you indicated, sir, and 
I can see only one solution.” 

““Oneis enough. What do you suggest?”’ 

“That you go to Cambridge in Mr. Sip- 
perley’s place, sir.” 

I stared at the man. Certainly I was 
feeling a good deal better than I had been 
a few hours before; but I was far from be- 
ing in a fit condition to have rot like this 
talked to me. 

“Jeeves,” I said sternly, ‘‘pull yourself 
together. This is mere babble from the 
sickbed.”’ 

“T fear I can suggest no other plan of ac- 
tion, sir, which will extricate Mr. Sipperley 
from his dilemma.” 

“But think! Reflect! Why, even I, in 
spite of having had a disturbed night and a 
most painful morning with the minions of 
the law, can see that the scheme is a loony 
one. To put the finger on only one leak in 
the thing, it isn’t me these people want to 
see; it’s Mr. Sipperley. They don’t know 
me from Adam.” 

“So much the better, sir. For what I am 
suggesting is that you go to Cambridge, 
affecting actually to be Mr. Sipperley.”’ 

This was too much. 

“‘Jeeves,’’ I said, and I’m not half sure 
there weren’t tears in my eyes, “‘surely you 
can see for yourself that this is pure banana 
oil. It is not like you to come into the pres- 
ence of a sick man and gibber.”’ 

“T think the plan I have suggested would 
be practicable, sir. While you were sleep- 
ing, I was able to have a few words with 
Mr. Sipperley, and he informed me that 
Professor and Mrs. Pringle have not set 
eyes upon him since he was a lad of ten.” 

“No, that’s true. He told me that. But 
even so, they would be sure to ask him 
questions about my aunt—or rather his 
aunt. Where would I be then?” 

“Mr. Sipperley was kind enough to give 
me a few facts respecting Miss Sipperley, 
sir, which I jotted down. With these, 
added to what my cousin has told me of 
the lady’s habits, I think you would bein a 
position to answer any ordinary question.” 

There is something dashed insidious 
about Jeeves. Time and again since we first 
came together he has stunned me with some 
apparently driveling suggestion or scheme 
or ruse or plan of campaign, and after about 
five minutes has convinced me that it is not 
only sound but fruity. It took nearly a 
quarter of an hour to reason me into this 
particular one, it being considerably the 
weirdest to date; but he did it. I was hold- 
ing out pretty firmly, when he suddenly 
clinched the thing. 

“T would certainly suggest, sir,”’ he said, 
“that you left London as soon as possible 
and remained hid for some little time in 
some retreat where you would not be likely 
to be found.” 

“Eh? Why?” 

“During the last hour Mrs. Spencer has 
been on the telephone three times, sir, en- 
deavoring to get into communication with 
you.” 

“Aunt Agatha!’’ I cried, paling beneath 
my tan. 

“Yes, sir. I gathered from her remarks 
that she had been reading in the evening 
paper a report of this morning’s proceed- 
ings in the police court.” 

I hopped from the chair like a jack rabbit 
of the prairie. If Aunt Agatha was out with 
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her hatchet, a move was most certainly 
indicated. 

‘Jeeves,’ I said, 
deeds, not words. 
speedily.” 

“T have packed, sir.”’ 

“Find out when there is a train for Cam- 
bridge.”’ 

“There is one in forty minutes, sir.” 

-@allastaxd, a 

‘*A taxi is at the door, sir.” 

““Good!’’ I said. ‘“‘Then lead me to it.” 


“this is a time for 
Pack—and that right 


The Maison Pringle was quite a bit of a 
way out of Cambridge, a mile or two down 
the Trumpington Road; and when I ar- 
rived everybody was dressing for dinner. 
So it wasn’t till I had shoved on the eve- 
ning raiment and got down to the drawing- 
room that I met the gang. 

‘‘Hullo-ullo!”” I said, taking a deep 
breath and floating in. 

I tried to speak in a clear and ringing 
voice, but I wasn’t feeling my chirpiest. It 
is always a nervous job for a diffident and 
unassuming bloke to visit a strange house 
for the first time; and it doesn’t make 
the thing any better when he goes there 
pretending to be another fellow. I was con- 
scious of a rather pronounced sinking feel- 
ing, which the appearance of the Pringles 
did nothing to allay. 

Sippy had described them as England’s 
premier warts, and it looked to me as if he 
might be about right. Professor Pringle 
wasathinnish, baldish, dyspeptic-lookingish 
cove with an eye like a haddock, while Mrs. 
Pringle’s aspect was that of one who had 
had bad news round about the year 1900 
and never really got over it. And I was 
just staggering under the impact of these 
two when I was introduced to a couple of 
ancient females with shawls all over them. 

“No doubt you remember my mother?” 
said Professor Pringle mournfuly, indicat- 
ing Exhibit A. 

“‘Oh—ah!”’ I said, achieving a bit of a 
beam. 

“‘And my aunt,” sighed the prof, as if 
things were getting worse and worse. 

“Well, well, well!’’ I said, shooting an- 
other beam in the direction of Exhibit B. 

“They were saying only this morning 
that they remembered you,”’ groaned the 
prof, abandoning all hope. 

There was a pause. The whole strength 
of the company gazed at me like a family 
group out of one of Edgar Allan Poe’s less 
cheery yarns, and I felt my joie de vivre 
dying at the roots. 

“‘T remember Oliver,” said Exhibit A. 
She heaved a sigh. ‘‘He was such a pretty 
child. What a pity! What a pity!” 

Tactful, of course, and calculated to put 
the guest completely at his ease. 

“T remember Oliver,” said Exhibit B, 
looking at me in much the same way as the 
Bosher Street beak had looked at Sippy be- 
fore putting on the black cap. ‘Nasty 
little boy! He teased my cat.” 

“Aunt Jane’s memory is wonderful, con- 
sidering that she will be eighty-seven next 
birthday,’”’ whispered Mrs. Pringle with 
mournful pride. 

“What did you say?”’ asked the Exhibit 
suspiciously. 

“T said your memory was wonderful.” 

“Ah!” The dear old creature gave me 
another glare. I could see that no beauti- 
ful friendship was to be looked for by Ber- 
tram in this quarter. ‘‘He chased my 
Tibby all over the garden, shooting arrows 
at her from a bow.” 

At this moment a cat strolled out from 
under the sofa and made for me with its 
tail up. Cats always do take to me, which 
made it all the sadder that I should be 
saddled with Sippy’s criminal record. I 
stooped to tickle it under the ear, such be- 
ing my invariable policy, and the Exhibit 
uttered a piercing cry. 

“Stop him! Stop him!” 

She leaped forward, moving uncommonly 
well for one of her years, and having 


scooped up the cat, stood eying me with 
bitter defiance, as if daring me to start any- 
thing. Most unpleasant. 

“‘T like cats,’’ I said feebly. 

It didn’t go. The sympathy of the audi- 
ence was not with me. And conversation 
was at what you might call a low ebb, when 
the door opened and a girl came in. 

“My daughter Heloise,’’ said the prof 
moodily, as if he hated to admit it. 

I turned to mitt the female, and stood 
there with my hand out, gaping. I can’t 
remember when I’ve had such a nasty 
shock. 

I suppose everybody has had the experi- 
ence of suddenly meeting somebody who 
reminded them frightfully of some fearful 
person. I mean to say, by way of an exam- 
ple, once when I was golfing in Scotland I 
saw a woman come into the hotel who was 
the living image of my Aunt Agatha. 
Probably a very decent sort, if I had only 
waited to see, but I didn’t wait. I legged it 
that evening, utterly unable to stand the 
spectacle. And on another occasion I was 
driven out of a thoroughly festive night 
club because the head waiter reminded me 
of my Uncle Percy. 

Well, Heloise Pringle, in the most ghastly 
way, resembled Honoria Glossop. 

I think I may have told you before about 
this Glossop scourge. She was the daughter 
of Sir Roderick Glossop, the loony doctor, 
and I had been engaged to her for about 
three weeks, much against my wishes, 
when the old boy most fortunately got the 
idea that I was off my rocker and put the 
bee on the proceedings. Since then the 
mere thought of her had been enough to 
make me start out of my sleep with a loud 
cry. And this girl was exactly like her. 

“Er—how are you?”’ I said. 

“How do you do?” 

Her voice put the lid on it. It might 
have been Honoria herself talking. Hon- 
oria Glossop has a voice like a lion tamer 
making some authoritative announcement 
to one of the troupe, and so had this girl. 
I backed away convulsively and sprang 
into the air as my foot stubbed itself 
against something squashy. A sharp yowl 
rent the air, followed by an indignant ery, 
and I turned to see Aunt Jane, on all fours, 
trying to put things right with the cat, 
which had gone to earth under the sofa. 
She gave mea look, and I could see that her 
worst fears had been realized. 

At this juncture dinner was announced— 
not before I was ready for it. 


“Jeeves,’’ I said, when I got him alone 
that night, ‘““I am no faint-heart, but I am 
inclined to think that this binge is going to 
prove a shade above the odds.”’ 

“You are not enjoying your visit, sir?” 

“Tam not, Jeeves. Have you seen Miss 
Pringle?” 

“Yes, sir, from a distance.”’ 

“The best way to see her. 
serve her keenly?” 

“Ongar Ei” 

“Did she remind you of anybody?”’ 

“She appeared to me to bear a remark- 
able likeness to her cousin, Miss Glossop, 
sire 

“Her cousin! You don’t mean to say 
she’s Honoria Glossop’s cousin!”’ 

“Yes, sir. Mrs. Pringle was a Miss 
Blatherwick—the younger of two sisters, 
the elder of whom married Sir Roderick 
Glossop.” 

“Great Scott! 
resemblance.” 

MONEE Rai 

“And what a resemblance, Jeeves! She 
even talks like Miss Glossop.” 

“Tndeed, sir? I have not yet heard Miss 
Pringle speak.” 

“You have missed little. And what it 
amounts to, Jeeves, is that, though nothing 
will induce me to let old Sippy down, I can 
see that this visit is going to try me high. 
At a pinch, I could stand the prof and wife. 
I could even make the effort of a lifetime 


Did you ob- 


That accounts for the 


and bear up against Aunt Jane, 
pect a man to mix daily with} 
Heloise—and to do it, what is mors, 
onade, which is all there wag a 
dinner—is to ask too much of hi 
shall I do, Jeeves?” 
“T think that you mm | 
Pringle’s society as much as possil|, 
“The same great thought had | 
to me,’ ’ I said. 
It is all very well, though, ‘0 te: 
about avoiding a female’s societ; 
when you are living in the same hey 
her, and she doesn’t want to avoiy 
takes a bit. of doing. It isa pecul 
in life that the people you most par, 
want to edge away from always. 
cluster round like a poultice. Tha¢ Ct 
twenty-four hours in the place befc 
ceived that I was going to see .| 
pestilence. . 
She was one of those girls y ie 
meeting on the stairs and in 
couldn’t go into a room withor , 
drift in a minute later. And if I wk 
the garden she was sure to leay : 


to feel absolutely haunted. 
“Jeeves,” I said, “I have | 


absolutely haunted.” ‘2 
“ Sir? ” ay 5 
“This woman dogs me. 4 


get a moment to myself. Ol 
supposed to come here to mak 
the Cambridge colleges, and | 
round about fifty-seven this m 
afternoon I went to sit in the; 
she popped up through a trap 
my midst. This evening she co 
the morning room. It’s gett 
when I have a bath, I wouldn’t b 
prised to find her nestling in thesoa 
“Extremely trying, sir.” 


suggest?”’ 

“Not at the moment, sir. | 
does appear to be distinctly i 
you, sir. She was asking me qi 
morning respecting your mo 
London.” 

“What?” 

** Yes) sina. 

I stared at the man in horro: 
thought had struck me. I qui 
aspen. 

At lunch that day a curiou 
happened. We had just fini 
the cutlets and I was sitting 
chair, taking a bit of an eas: 
allotted my slab of boiled pud 
happening to look up, I cau 
Heloise’s eye fixed on me in wh 
me a rather rummy manner. I 
much about it at the time, be 
pudding is a thing you have 
undivided attention to if you wan! 
yourself justice; but now, | 
episode in the light of Jeev S 
full sinister meaning of the thir 
come home to me. ; 

Even at the moment, somethi 
that look had struck me as odd lly 
and now I suddenly saw why. It hi 
the identical look which I had 
the eye of Honoria Glossop in the @: 
mediately preceding our engagemel 
look of a tigress that has marked 
prey. 

“Jeeves, do you know what. It hi 

“ec Sir? ” i. 4] 

I gulped slightly. - 

“‘Jeeves,’’ I said, “‘listen @ 

I don’t want to give the impr 
consider myself one of those dé 
who exercise an irresistible fascin 
one and all and can’t meet a gil 
wrecking her peace of mind in th 
minute. Asa matter of fact, it 
other way with me, for girls 
my presence are mostly incline 
the raised eyebrow and the twi 
lip. Nobody, therefore, can say 

(Continued on Page 13 


tontinued from Page 130) 
/’s likely to take alarm unnecessa- 
, admit that, don’t you?”’ 
sir.” : 
eless, Jeeves, it is a known sci- 
/t that there is a particular style of 
sat does seem strangely attracted 
+t of fellow I am.” ‘ 
true, sir.” 
an to say, I know perfectly well 
*, got, roughly speaking, half the 
\of brain a normal bloke ought to 
And when a girl comes along who 
t twice the regular allowance, she 
makes a bee line for me with the 
in her eyes. I don’t know how to 
or it, but it is so.”’ 
iy be Nature’s provision for main- 
ae balance of the species, sir.”’ 
possibly. Anyway, it has hap- 
-me over and over again. It was 
pened in the case of Honoria Glos- 
' was notoriously one of the braini- 
m of her year at Girton and she 
, ered me in like a bull pup swal- 
piece of steak.” 
| Pringle, I am informed, sir, was an 
wre brilliant scholar than Miss 
’ 


1g 
e there you are! Jeeves, she looks 


( sir?” 
‘p meeting her on the stairs and in 
” 


lt sir?” 

¢ecommends me books to read, to 
ymy mind.” 

(ly suggestive, sir.” 

jat breakfast this morning, when I 
gasausage, shetold meIshouldn’t, 
n medical science held that a four- 
‘age contained as many germs as a 
The maternal touch, you under- 
‘ssing over my health.”’ 

ik we may regard that, sir, as prac- 
mclusive.”’ 

1 into a chair, thoroughly pipped. 
lc’s to be done, Jeeves?”’ 

‘aust think, sir.”’ 

think. I haven’t the machinery.” 
1 most certainly devote my very 
tion to the matter, sir, and will 
to give satisfaction.” 

hat was something. But I was ill 
Yes, there is no getting away from 
im was ill at ease. 


‘morning we visited sixty-three 
mbridge colleges, and after lunch I 
is going to my room to lie down. 
lying there for half an hour to give 
time to clear, I shoved a book and 
materials in my pocket, and climb- 
of a window, shinned down a con- 
water pipe into the garden. My 
» was the summerhouse, where it 
jo me that a man might put in a 
ar or so without interruption. 
extremely jolly in the garden. The 
shining, the crocuses were all to the 
and there wasn’t a sign of Heloise 
anywhere. The cat was fooling 
the lawn, so I chirruped to it and 
' low gargle and came trotting up. 
Ist got it in my arms and was 
g it under the ear when there was 
briek from above, and there was 
je half out of a window. Dashed 
ig. 
‘ight-ho,”’ I said. 

yped the cat, which galloped off 
bushes, and dismissing the idea of 
a brick at the aged relative, went 
way, heading for the shrubbery. 
ely hidden there, I worked round 
to the summerhouse. And, believe 
ad hardly got my first cigarette 
ader way, when a shadow fell on 
< and there was young Sticketh- 
han-a-Brother in person. 

(ere you are,”’ she said. 

‘ated herself by my side, and with 
gruesome playfulness jerked the 


ke a lovingly chiding young 
y comfort. “I wish you wouldn’t. 
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It’s so bad for you. And you ought not to 
be sitting out here without your light over- 
coat. You want someone to look after you.” 

“T’ve got Jeeves.” 

She frowned a bit. 

“T don’t like him,” she said. 

“Eh? Why not?” 

“T don’t know. I wish you would get rid 
of him.” 

My flesh absolutely crept. And I’ll tell 
you why. One of the first things Honoria 
Glossop had done after we had become en- 
gaged was to tell me she didn’t like Jeeves 
and wanted him shot out. The realization 
that this girl resembled Honoria not only 
in body but in blackness of soul made me 
go all faint. 

“What are you reading?” 

She picked up my book and frowned 
again. The thing was one I had brought 
down from the old flat in London, to glance 
at in the train—a fairly zippy effort in the 
detective line called The Trail of Blood. 
She turned the pages with a nasty sneer. 

“T can’t understand you liking nonsense 
of this———”’ Shestopped suddenly. ‘‘Good 
gracious!”’ 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Do you know Bertie Wooster?” 

And then I saw that my name was 
scrawled right across the title page, and my 
heart did three back somersaults. 

““Oh—er—well—that is to say—well, 
slightly.” 

“He must be a perfect horror. I’m sur- 
prised that you can make a friend of him. 
Apart from anything else, the man is prac- 
tically an imbecile. He was engaged to my 
Cousin Honoria at one time, and it was 
broken off because he was next door to in- 
sane. You should hear my Uncle Roderick 
talk about him!”’ 

I wasn’t keen. 

“Do you see much of him?” 

“A goodish bit.’ 

“T saw in the paper the other day that, he 
was fined for making a disgraceful disturb- 
ance in the street.” 

“Yes, I saw that.” 

She gazed at me in a foul motherly way. 

“He can’t be a good influence for you,”’ 
she'said. “I do wish you would drop him. 
Will you?” 

“Well ” T began. And at this point 
old Cuthbert, the cat, having presumably 
found it a bit slow by himself in the bushes, 
wandered in with a maty expression on his 
face and jumped on my lap. I welcomed 
him with a good deal of cordiality. Though 
but a cat, he did make a sort of third at 
this party; and he afforded a good excuse 
for changing the conversation. 

“Jolly birds, cats,’’ I said. 

She wasn’t having any. 

“Will you drop Bertie Wooster?’’ she 
said, absolutely ignoring the cat motif. 

“Tt would be so difficult.” 

“‘Nonsense! It only needs a little will 
power. The man surely can’t be so inter- 
esting a companion as all that. Uncle Rod- 
erick says he is an invertebrate waster.”’ 

I could have mentioned a few things that 
I thought Uncle Roderick was, but my lips 
were sealed, so to speak. 

“You have changed a great deal since we 
last met,’’ said the Pringle disease re- 
proachfully. She bent forward and began 
to scratch the cat under the other ear. ‘“‘Do 
you remember, when we were children to- 
gether, you used to say that you would do 
anything for me?” 

aL rane 

“T remember once you cried because I 
was cross and wouldn’t let you kiss me.” 

I didn’t believe it at the time, and I don’t 
believe it now. Sippy is in many ways a 
good deal of a chump, but surely even at 
the age of ten he cannot have been such a 
priceless ass as that. I think the girl was 
lying, but that didn’t make the position of 
affairs any better. I edged away a couple 
of inches and sat staring before me, the old 
brow beginning to get slightly bedewed. 

And then suddenly—well, you know how 
it is, I mean. I suppose everyone has had 
that ghastly feeling at one time or another 
of being urged by some overwhelming force 
to do some absolutely blithering act. You 
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get it every now and then when you're in a 
crowded theater, and something seems to 
be egging you on to shout “‘Fire!’’ and see 
what happens. Or you’re talking to some- 
one and all at once you feel, ‘‘Now, sup- 
pose I suddenly biffed this bird in the 
eye!”’ 

Well, what I’m driving at is that, at 
this juncture, with her shoulder squashing 
against mine and her back hair tickling my 
nose, a perfectly loony impulse came sweep- 
ing over me to kiss her. 

“No, really?” I croaked. 

“Have you forgotten?”’ 

She lifted the old onion and her eyes 
looked straight into mine. I could feel 
myself skidding. I shut my eyes. And 
then from the doorway there spoke the 
most beautiful voice I had ever heard in 
my life: 

“Give me that cat!” 

I opened my eyes. There was good old 
Aunt Jane, that queen among. women, 
standing before me, glaring at me as if I 
were a vivisectionist and she had surprised 
me in the middle of an experiment. How 
this pearl among women had tracked me 
down I don’t know, but there she stood, 
bless her dear, intelligent old soul, like the 
rescue party in the last reel of a motion 
picture. 

I didn’t wait. The spell was broken and 
I legged it. As I went, I heard that lovely 
voice again. 

“He shot arrows at my Tibby from a 
bow,” said this most deserving and excel- 
lent octogenarian. 

I didn’t catch what Heloise said, if any- 
thing. 


For the next few days all was peace. I 
saw comparatively little of Heloise. I 
found the strategic value of that water pipe 
outside my window beyond praise. Iseldom 
left the house now by any other route. It 
seemed to me that, if only the luck held like 
this, I might after all be able to stick this 
visit out for the full term of the sentence. 

But meanwhile, as they say in the 
movies 

The whole family appeared to be present 
and correct as I came down to the drawing- 
room a couple of nights later. The prof, 
Mrs. Prof, the two Exhibits and the girl 
Heloise were scattered about at intervals. 
The cat slept on the rug, the canary in its 
cage. There was nothing, in short, to indi- 
cate that this was not just one of our ordi- 
nary evenings. 

“Well, well, well!” 
“ Aullo-ullo-ullo!” 

I always like to make something in the 
nature of an entrance speech, it seeming to 
me to lend a chummy tone to the proceed- 
ings. 

The girl Heloise looked at me reproach- 
fully. 

“Where have you been all day?’’ she 
asked. 

“T went to my room after lunch.” 

“You weren’t there at five.” 

“No. After putting in a spell of work on 
the good old colleges I went for a stroll. 
Fellow must have exercise if he means to 
keep fit.” 

“Mens sana in corpore sano,’ 
the prof. 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” I said cordially. 

At this point, when everything was going 
as sweet as a nut and I was feeling on top of 
my form, Mrs. Pringle suddenly soaked me 
on the base of the skull with a sandbag. 
Not actually, I don’t mean. No, no. I 
speak figuratively, as it were. 

“Roderick is very late,’’ she said. 

You may think it strange that the sound 
of that name should have sloshed into my 
nerve centers like a half brick. But, take it 
from me, to a man who has had any dealings 
with Sir Roderick Glossop there is only one 
Roderick in the world—and that is one too 
many. 

“Roderick?”’ I gurgled. 

“My brother-in-law, Sir Roderick Glos- 
sop, comes to Cambridge tonight,”’ said the 
prof. ‘“‘He lectures at St. Luke’s tomorrow. 
He is coming here to dinner.”’ 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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Jontinued from Page 135) 
hile I stood there, feeling like the 
jn he discovers that he is trapped in 
4 the Secret Nine, the door opened. 
Roderick Glossop,’ announced the 
some such person, and in he came. 
| the things that get this old crumb 
lly disliked among the better ele- 
; he community is the fact that he 
Wd like the dome of St. Paul’s and 
/ that want bobbing or shingling to 
jnem to anything like reasonable 
jis a nasty experience to see this 
bushy bloke advancing on you 
11 haven’t prepared the strategic 
yin your rear. 
| ame into theroom I backed behind 
jid commended my soul to God. 
eed to have my hand read to know 
tible was coming to me through 


jan. 

‘in’t spot me at first. He shook 
‘sh the prof and wife, kissed Heloise 

a led his head at the Exhibits. 

+ I am somewhat late,” he said. 
cs accident on the road, affecting 
, chauffeur termed the i 
‘en he saw me lurking on the out- 
a1 gave a startled grunt, as if I hurt 
¢)d deal internally. 

—”’ began the prof, waving in 
on. 
already acquainted with Mr. 


” 


;”’ went on the prof, “‘is Miss Sip- 
nephew, Oliver. You remember 
rerley?”’ 

t. do you mean?” barked Sir Roder- 
‘ing had so much to do with loonies 
/ him a rather sharp and authorita; 
er on occasion. ‘‘This is that 
_ young man, Bertram Wooster. 
ill this nonsense about Olivers and 
] 3? ” 

‘of was eying me with some natural 
4 So were the others. I beamed a 


ay. 

s as a matter of fact ” T said. 
of was wrestling with the situa- 
ju could hear his brain buzzing. 
yiid he was Oliver Sipperley,”’ he 


here!” bellowed Sir Roderick. 
lo understand that you have in- 
urself on this household under the 
sof being the nephew of an old 


shed a pretty accurate description 
#—er—yes,”’ I said. 

hderick shot an eye at me. It 
che body somewhere about the top 
med around inside for a bit and 
at the back. 

se! Quite insane, as I knew from 
snoment I saw him.” 

[; did he say?”’ asked Aunt Jane. 
rick says this young man is in- 
‘ared the prof. 

said Aunt Jane, nodding. “I 
jo. He climbs down water pipes.” 

) what?” 

seen him—ah, many a time!” 
Ederick snorted violently. 

ght to be under proper restraint. 
Jainable that a person in his mental 
i. should be permitted to roam the 
arge. The next stage may quite 
| homicidal. # 

‘ied to me that, even at the expense 
‘old Sippy away, I must be cleared 
ghtful charge. After all, Sippy’s 
vas up anyway. 

tie explain,” I said. 
(ne here.” 

ido you mean?” 
uldn’t come himself, because he 
od fi for biffing a cop on Boat-Race 


“Sippy asked 


asn’t easy to make them get the 
story, and even when I’d done 
Seem to make them any chum- 
ard me. A certain coldness about 
it, ; and when dinner was an- 
ounted myself out and pushed 
Omy room. I could have done 
f dinner, but the atmosphere 
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“Jeeves,” I said, having shot in and 
pressed the bell, ‘‘we’re sunk.” 

“e Sir? ” 

“Hell’s foundations are quivering and 
the game is up.” 

He listened attentively. 

“The contingency was one always to 
have been anticipated as a possibility, sir. 
It only remains to take the obvious step.” 

“What’s that?” 

““Go and see Miss Sipperley, sir.” 

“What on earth for?” 

“‘T think it would be judicious to apprise 
her of the facts yourself, sir, instead of al- 
lowing her to hear of them through the 
medium of a letter from Professor Pringle. 
That is to say, if you are still anxious to do 
all in your power to assist Mr. Sipperley.”’ 

“T can’t let Sippy down. If you think 
it’s any good 

“We can but try it, sir. I have an idea, 
sir, that we may find Miss Sipperley dis- 
posed to look leniently upon Mr. Sipperley’s 
misdemeanor.” 

“What makes you think that?” 

“Tt is just a feeling that I have, sir.” 

“Well, if you think it would be worth 
trying How do we get there?” 

“The distance is about a hundred and 
fifty miles, sir. Our best plan would be to 
hire a car.” 

“Get it at once,’’ I said. 

The idea of being a hundred and fifty 
miles away from Heloise Pringle, not to 
mention Aunt Jane and Sir Roderick Glos- 
sop, sounded about as good to me as any- 
thing I had ever heard. 


The Paddock, Beckley-on-the-Moor, was 
about a couple of parasangs from the vil- 
lage, and I set out for it next morning, after 
partaking of a hearty breakfast at the local 
inn, practically without a tremor. I sup- 
pose when a fellow has been through it as 
I had in the last two weeks his system be- 
comes hardened. After all, I felt, whatever 
this aunt of Sippy’s might be like, she 
wasn’t Sir Roderick Glossop, so I was that 
much on velvet from the start. 

The Paddock was one of those medium- 
sized houses with a goodish bit of very tidy 
garden and a carefully rolled gravel drive 
curving past a shrubbery that looked as if it 
had just come back from the dry cleaner— 
the sort of a house you take one look at and 
say to yourself, ‘““Somebody’s aunt lives 
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there.’’ I pushed on up the drive, and as 
I turned the bend I observed in the middle 
distance a woman messing about by a 
flower bed with a trowel in her hand. If 
this wasn’t the female I was after, I was 
very much mistaken, so I halted, cleared 
the throat and gave tongue. 

“Miss Sipperley?”’ 

She had had her back to me, and at the 
sound of my voice she executed a sort of 
leap or bound, not unlike a barefoot dancer 
who steps on a tin tack halfway through 
the Vision of Salome. She came to earth 
and goggled at me ina rather goofy manner. 
A large, stout female with a reddish face. 

“Hope I didn’t startle you,’ I said. 

“Who are you?” 

““My name’s Wooster. I’m a pal of your 
nephew, Oliver.” 

Her breathing had become more regular. 

“Oh?” she said. ‘‘When I heard your 
voice, I thought you were someone else.” 

“No, that’s whoI am. I came up here to 
tell you about Oliver.” 

“What about him?” 

Thesitated. Now that we were approach- 
ing what you might call the nub, or crux, of 
the situation, a good deal of my breezy 
confidence seemed to have slipped from me. 

“Well, it’s rather a painful tale, I must 
warn you.” 

“Oliver isn’t ill? He hasn’t had an acci- 
dent?” 

She spoke anxiously, and I was pleased at 
this evidence of human feeling. I decided 
to shoot the works with no more delay. 

“Oh, no, he isn’t ill,” I said; “‘and as re- 
gards having accidents, it depends on what 
you call an accident. He’s in choky.” 

“In what?” 

“Tn prison.” 

“Tn prison!”’ 

“Tt was entirely my fault. We were 
strolling along on Boat-Race Night and I 
advised him to pinch a policeman’s helmet.”’ 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Well, he seemed depressed, don’t you 
know; and rightly or wrongly, I thought it 
might cheer him up if he stepped across the 
street and collared a policeman’s helmet. 
He thought it a good idea, too, so he 
started doing it, and the man made a fuss 
and Oliver sloshed him.” 

“‘Sloshed him?” 

“Biffed him—smote him a blow—in the 
stomach.” 

““My nephew Oliver hit a policeman in 
the stomach?” 

“Absolutely in the stomach. And next 
morning the beak sent him to the bastille 
for thirty days without the option.”’ 

I was looking at her a bit anxiously all 
this while to see how she was taking the 
thing, and at this moment her face seemed 
suddenly to split in half. For an instant 
she appeared to be all mouth, and then she 
was staggering about the grass, shouting 
with laughter and waving the trowel madly. 

It seemed to me a bit of luck for her 
that Sir Roderick Glossop wasn’t on the 
spot. He would have been sitting on her 
head and calling for the strait-waistcoat in 
the first half minute. 

“You aren’t annoyed?” I said. 

“Annoyed?”’ She chuckled happily. 
“T’ve never heard such a splendid thing in 
my life.” 

I was pleased and relieved. I had hoped 
the news wouldn’t upset her too much, but 
I had never expected it to go with such a 
roar as this. 

“T’m proud of him,” she said. 

“That’s fine.” 

“Tf every young man in England went 
about hitting policemen in the stomach, it 
would be a better country to live in.” 

I couldn’t follow her reasoning, but 
everything seemed to be all right; so after 
a few more cheery words I said good-by 
and legged it. 


“Jeeves,” I said, when I got back to the 
inn, ‘‘everything’s fine. But I am far from 
understanding why.” 

“What actually occurred when you met 
Miss Sipperley, sir?” 

“T told her Sippy was in the jug for as- 
saulting the police. Upon which she burst 
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into hearty laughter, waved her trowel in a 
pleased manner and said she was proud 
of him.” 

“‘T think I can explain her apparently ec- 
centric behavior, sir. I am informed that 
Miss Sipperley has had a good deal of an- 
noyance at the hands of the local constable 
during the past two weeks. This has doubt- 
less resulted in a prejudice on her part 
against the force as a whole.” 

“Really? How was that?” 

“The constable has been somewhat over- 
zealous in the performance of his duties, sir. 
On no fewer than three occasions in the 
last ten days he has served summonses 
upon Miss Sipperley—for exceeding the 
speed limit in her car; for allowing her dog 
to appear in public without a collar; and 
for failing to abate a smoky chimney. Be- 
ing in the nature of an autocrat, if I may 
use the term, in the village, Miss Sipperley 
has been accustomed to do these things in 
the past with impunity, and the constable’s 
unexpected zeal has made her somewhat 
ill-disposed to policemen as a class and con- 
sequently disposed to look upon such 
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have been too proud to ask anyone to do 
for them, and when they would have done 
these things themselves or would have 
practiced the now-forgotten virtue of self- 
denial. 

No small factor in producing this result 
has been the changing character of Federal 
taxation. A generation ago the nation 
existed, and existed well and happily, upon 
revenues which were created by an indirect 
taxation which fell chiefly upon those who 
voluntarily exposed themselves to it, and 
by a direct taxation which fell heavily 
upon none. The war changed all that. The 
necessity for raising huge sums, and from a 
people who were speedily taught to pay in 
other ways until it hurt, gave us a system 
of taxation which, whatever may be said 
for it as in the days for which it was de- 
vised, is ill-conditioned to serve the country 
well now that those days are past. What- 
ever reforms we have been able to institute 
in our tax system have not been impeded 
by the rules of the Senate; but I very much 
fear that the further tax reform for which 
the country has need may be greatly de- 
layed, if not wholly prevented, if the rules 
of the Senate are undertaken to be changed. 

The tax system under which this country 
now lives is so devised that nearly two- 
thirds of all the Federal revenue is pro- 
vided by six industrious and thrifty states. 
These states have twelve senators. The 
other forty-two states, which pay only 
about one-third of the Federal taxes and 
among whom arise the component elements 
which dilute our party system and give 
rise to the blocs which harass us, have 
eighty-four senators; and the only defense 
which the twelve senators from the tax- 
paying states may use for the protection of 
their people’s pocket is found in the rules of 
the Senate with their provision for un- 
limited debate. It would be unfair to as- 
sert, and I would not wish to have anyone 
think that I believe, that all the eighty-four 
senators whom I have thus grouped would 
act together to mulct their colleagues’ con- 
stituencies, for I chance to be among the 
eighty-four myself, although my little state 
happens to pay exactly the same per capita 
of Federal tax as the great state of New 
York. But I have too often seen a majority 
of the Senate swung together under selfish 
leadership for the purpose of preventing 
proper reform in the tax system, to wish 
to give that power into their hands under a 
change in the rules which would take from 
the rest of us the only weapon which we 
may properly use. Twelve senators, under 
cloture, would be helpless against any as- 
sault upon their principles or upon the in- 
terests of their constituents. But twelve 
determined senators, acting under the exist- 
ing rules of the Senate, can save and often 
have saved the country from disaster. And 
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assaults as Mr. Sipperley’s in a kin 
broad-minded spirit.” 

I saw his point. 

“What an amazing bit of luck, J 

“Yes, sir.’ 

‘“Where did you hear all this?” 

a My informant was the constal 
self, sir. He is my cousin.’ 

I gaped at the man. I saw, so ti 
all. 

“Good Lord, Jeeves! You didn 
him?” 

“Oh, no, sir. But it was my 
birthday last week, and I gave hin 
present. I have always been fond of 
sir.’ 

“How much?” 

““A matter of five pounds, sir.” 

I felt in my pocket. 

‘Here you are,”’ I said. 
fiver for luck.” 

“Thank you very much, sir. oe 

“Jeeves,” I said, ‘‘you move in 
terious way your wonders to perfor 
don’t mind if I sing a bit, do you?’ 

“Not at all, sir,’ said Jeeves. 
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I would have it known that I am ni 
ring now to the “little group of twe 
ful men”’ who prevented the passag 
Armed Ships Bill in the closing day 
Sixty-fourth Congress—although it 
noting, in passing, that that was 
essary proposal for legislation, s 
whole purpose was a little later ma 
tive by an executive order, the yal 
which was never questioned. __ 
This episode, however, did pro 
form of cloture which now exists 
rules of the Senate and which was 
under the pressure of approaching ' 
upon the insistence of a masterfu 
tive. Rule XXII provides that w 
sixteen senators shall sign a motion 
debate upon any pending meas 
question is at once stated by the p 
officer. It thus becomes a spate 
lying over till the next day but on 
one hour after the Senate meets, tl) 
called to ascertain the presence of ; 
and an aye-and-nay vote is taken, | 
debate, on the question, “Is it the | 
the Senate that the debate shall be 
to a close?’’ If the affirmative pre| 
a two-thirds vote, the pending 
becomes the exclusive business be} 
Senate, and no senator may sped 
than one hour in all upon the main ( 
or upon any collateral question wh 
arise. Nor, under the practice of { 
ate, may any senator yield his ti 
colleague; so that, if every senato! 
avail himself of his full time, there ¢ 
only ninety-six hours more of deb 
This rule has been in effect fi 
years. Yet it has been made us 
I recall, only twice. Its applicat 
threatened for a third time, but} 
unnecessary. 
There is another form of clotur! 
Senate to which recourse is freque 
This is through the use of the una 
consent agreements by which so 1! 
the business of the Senate procee 
this means an hour is fixed for begii! 
vote on a measure and its amen 
without further debate, while in tht 
time senators are limited in the nu! 
times they may speak and in the l« 
time they may consume. So frequ} 
this device made use of that it h) 
charged that no business may be ai 
in the Senate save by unanimous 
This would indeed be a grievous } 
true. But the fact is that less than} 
per cent of the Senate may produ( 
for the remainder of their colleagt? 
two-thirds of those voting may te? 
debate at will. Under this procec’ 
right of the majority to legislate it 
peded and the rights of the minc! 
ceive some measure of protection. ? 
(Continued on Page 141) | 


Sontinued from Page 138) 
XXII—to which, by the way, no 
(amendment has yet been sug- 
land of the unanimous-consent 
it in the form in which it is usually 
|; that the Senate finds itself com- 
vote, without debate, upon im- 
smendments which sometimes have 
1 printed and concerning which 
y be had noword either of illumina- 
opposition. This constitutes a real 
ent to wise legislation; and I do 
Jhow it can be remedied by any 
ant to the rules. 

Jill, it is wise legislation which the 
wants; and the real test of the 
she Senate is to determine whether, 
J hole, they have contributed to or 
dered this. Senator Henry Cabot 
me to the Senate thirty-two years 
1 from an experience in the House 
sentatives, where he had been a 
jigure in the contest which estab- 
2 so-called ‘‘ Reed rules.”” He was 
‘tionally well-informed man, but 
(ledge of the Senate rules and of 
ieral effect was naturally limited. 
1 to the Senate, too, at a time when 
3 most famous filibusters—on the 
rehase Bill—was being set in mo- 
tis filibuster began on August 29, 
dit was not until October thirty- 
t a vote could be had. In the 
er number of the North American 
‘Senator Lodge expressed his opin- 
iat he termed “obstruction in the 
Plainly, he wrote this paper while 
ister was in progress; and it is 
lear that he wrote it in the light of 
jence in the House. He set up the 
iat “to vote without debating is 
but to debate and never vote is 
'” Before his paper was printed, 
| the Silver Purchase Bill had been 
-on, and the side of Mr. Lodge was 
jajority. In his later years Mr. 
vee acknowledged that if a vote 


neasure had come earlier than it 
. silver would have undoubtedly 
“n though the filibuster had been 
m by its friends, who at no time 
‘rate knowledge of how the Senate 
yod on the question. Surely it will 
)gued, even by the shrillest of those 
nor for a change in the rules, that 
te rules prevented wise legislation 
stance; and Mr. Lodge himself 
‘ng came to see the usefulness, in 
| their frequent irritations, of the 
wales. 


‘Where the Disaster? 


nit be truthfully said of any of the 
ilibusters to which the Senate rules 
fee occasion that it has resulted in 
egislation or has resulted in a real 
nanent defeat of wise legislation. 
to recharter the Bank of the 
states failed; the Oregon Bill was 
the Blair Education Bill failed; 
‘e Bill failed; the Free Silver Bill 
aled; two rivers and harbors bills 
two ship-subsidy bills failed; the 
‘chase Bill failed; the Armed Ships 
ed; numerous appropriation bills 
led; the Treaty of Versailles was 
ied. What one of these measures 
aid to be really necessary to the 
ithe country? The defeat of what 
1em has brought any irremediable 
to our people? Some of these 
3I have favored. Some of them I 
osed. Yet, in the long view, I can- 
hat the Senate rules in any of these 
3 have permitted an irreparable 
upon my susceptibilities. 
be noted how large a proportion 
libusters enumerated have had to 
‘the appropriation of money; and 
’ picturesque filibuster I have ever 
d in the Senate was of this char- 
{t marked the conclusion of the 
th Congress, in March, 1919. That 
ff Congress had been a remarkable 
y ways. It followed upon the 
[ 1918, when the Republicans had 
Seth the Senate and the House of 
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Representatives in the face of President 
Wilson’s appeal for a Democratic majority 
to enable him to stand as the untrammeled 
spokesman of his country. The Constitu- 
tion, however, lays some trammels, even 
upon the President, and the Republicans in 
Congress were in no gentle frame of mind 
when they came together in December. 
The Democrats were apprehensive—and 
began putting themselves in a posture of 
defense. Among other things, they made 
the tax law unchangeable for two years, an 
unheard-of proceeding. And they sought 
further to fortify themselves against the 
lean years which they saw ahead by holding 
appropriations at the wartime peak. For 
this purpose the army and navy appropria- 
tion bills were admirably suited, and when 
these measures came to the Senate they 
were found to contain items which would 
have kept thousands of men busy at war- 
time wages in time of peace up to July, 
1920, with political consequences which are 
plain to even the unpractical mind. There 
were other measures of like character. 


The Concealed Filibuster 


The Republicans, then for the first time 
under the leadership of Senator Lodge, 
were anxious to make the earliest possible 
use of their newly acquired majority; and 
it was determined to prolong the debate in 
order to throw over the objectionable ap- 
propriation bills beyond the fourth of 
March, which would compel the President 
to summon the new Congress in extra ses- 
sion, prior to June thirtieth, when the annual 
appropriation bills reach their limit of time. 
Accordingly, a ‘‘concealed filibuster’’ was 
organized, and it succeeded admirably. No 
one could have said that the ensuing debate 
was not legitimate. It transcended no rule 
of relevancy, and it proceeded to the very 
eve of adjournment. Then, early in the eve- 
ning of March third, the filibuster emerged 
from its concealment, and three senators— 
Sherman of Illinois, La Follette of Wiscon- 
sin, and France of Maryland—undertook 
to hold the floor until the following noon. 
Their undertaking was successful—so suc- 
cessful, indeed, that the tensity of feeling 
among the majority found sardonic expres- 
sion in the words of Vice President Mar- 
shall, who, at the stroke of noon, halted the 
last of the filibusters by declaring the Sen- 
ate of the Sixty-fifth Congress adjourned 
sine deo, instead of sine die. 

And it may be here noted, as one may 
find by consulting the Congressional Rec- 
ord, that these filibustering speeches, 
though consuming in time, were real argu- 
ments, reading well even today, and not de- 
parting too far from any rule of relevancy. 

Upon the summoning of the extra ses- 
sion, in May following, the appropriation 
bills which had been thrown over were 
taken up de novo, shorn of their objection- 
able features, and the Treasury was saved 
many hundreds of millions of dollars. Whom 
did the rules of the Senate then injure save 
the tax eaters who lost their jobs? And if 
the rules of the Senate are to be judged 
upon their whole record for the 119 years 
that they have stood as they are, we never 
can say that they have in the long run done 
harm to any real interest of the country. Of 
course, if the Republic is not to endure and 
if the fabric of our institutions is to come 
crashing down about our ears because this 
or that bill may not be passed instanter, 
then equally of course we should change the 
rules of the Senate and change them 
speedily. 

But what should the change consist in, 
even under such circumstances of impor- 
tunity? To restore the previous question, 
under the assumption that it will be made 
use of more frequently now than formerly, 
will not be enough. Because a filibuster 
may depend quite as much upon a use as an 
abuse of the rules. For example, in the 
closing days of the Sixty-seventh Congress 
a filibuster raised its menacing hand, and a 
senator of the minority started what every- 
body knew would be a very long speech. In 
the midst of it and in order to spell the 
orator, another minority senator suggested 
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the absence of a quorum. Result, a call of 
the roll, prior to which several senators 
friendly to the filibuster left the chamber. 
The roll call showed no quorum present, 
and a motion to adjourn was entered, neces- 
sitating another roll call which defeated the 
motion. Another suggestion of no quorum 
followed, with another roll call; and no 
quorum was found. Thereupon it was 
moved that the sergeant at arms “‘request”’ 
the presence of the absentees. Another roll 
call, upon which this motion prevailed. 
The sergeant at arms went upon his courte- 
ous but fruitless errand; meanwhile the 
Senate stood still. It was then moved that 
the absent senators be compelled to attend 
under process, which necessitated another 
roll call, during the progress of which 
enough senators of the majority entered the 
chamber to make a quorum, as still another 
roll call developed. It was then moved to 
take a recess, and a roll call defeated that 
motion. Meantime, several senators had 
again taken themselves away and a quorum 
was again demanded. Then the whole 
process was again painfully rehashed—and 
five and a half hours were thus consumed. 

Again, when the Dyer Anti-Lynching 
Bill was before the Senate, a filibuster was 
started and frankly admitted as such by a 
senator who now wants the rules changed. 
This filibuster addressed itself to the ques- 
tion of approving the journal, which is the 
first business at each adjourned session of 
the Senate. By tactics such as I have out- 
lined in the preceding paragraph the minor- 
ity wore away many hours and days; and 
at length the senator in charge of the bill 
was compelled to withdraw it if anything 
was to be done with the really necessary 
program of the session. 

All these proceedings were had under 
tules which are not subject to attack, which 
are essential to the conduct of the legiti- 
mate business of the Senate, but which 
must be amended if the clamor for “‘busi- 
ness methods” in the Senate—whatever 
these: may be—is to be heeded. A rule of 
relevancy can do nothing in situations such 
as I have described, and the only remedy 
which I can see is to provide against pro- 
cedure which may be classed as ‘‘ dilatory.” 
But if relevancy and undilatoriness—the 
word is understandable, even if freshly 
coined—are to rule the Senate hencefor- 
ward, who is to determine them? The Vice 
President? Hell ’n’ Maria! The President 
pro tempore? I beg to be excused. The 
Senate itself? Then indeed will it come true 
as whimsically declared so often by Vice 
President Marshall—the rules of the Senate 
are what a majority of the Senate from day 
to day declare them to be. 


Adapting the Present Rules 


There is much more than a half truth in 
Mr. Marshall’s assertion. For example, let 
me show by a recent episode how the Sen- 
ate may interpret its rules, even now, to fit 
the mood of amoment. When the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Warren to be Attorney General 
was before the Senate for the first time a 
motion was made in executive session—and 
I may tell this because the injunction of 
secrecy has been removed from the trans- 
action—to consider the question in open 
session. Being in the chair at the time I 
held that this motion implied such a change 
in the rules as to require a two-thirds vote 
to adopt it. From this ruling an appeal was 
taken, and in the debate which followed 
every good parliamentarian in the Senate 
agreed with the chair and a majority of 
the whole Senate, including the maker of 
the motion, voted to sustain the ruling. The 
necessary two-thirds were found to adopt 
the motion, it should be added. 

Less than a week later, Mr. Warren’s 
name having been sent in again after its 
first rejection, a like motion was made and 
I, being again in the chair, cited the previous 
ruling and the action of the Senate and held 
as before. Again an appeal was taken, and 
this time eight of the senators who had 
voted with the chair before voted to over- 
ride his decision, and the appeal was suc- 
cessful. 
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Therefore, why all this pother about the 
rules of the Senate? The hand that cut so 
much red tape in France has surely not yet 
lost the feel of the shears. All that is nec- 
essary is for the Vice President to hold, 
some day, that a long-winded senator is 
irrelevant. An appeal will be taken from 
this ruling and, if a majority of the senators 
vote tosustain the chair, the trick is turned— 
until next time, as I have just shown by the 
Warren case. 

To change the language of the rules, 
however, is quite another matter. Such 
change can be adopted only under proceed- 
ings conducted within the rules as they are, 
and I have already pointed out the parlia- 
mentary pitfalls which exist under senato- 
rial rules which nobody dreams of changing. 
Add to these the possibility of intermi- 
nable debate, recall that one determined 
Southern senator has already announced 
his purpose to read the reports of the Pat- 
ent Office to his colleagues if cloture is 
attempted, and I cannot escape the conclu- 
sion that the present agitation, even if its 
objective is necessary or desirable, comes 
at an inopportune moment. The pressing 
public question for the present Congress to 
solve is the extent and the manner of relief 
from the burden of taxation which now 
oppresses our people, stifling their enter- 
prise and hampering their initiative in busi- 
ness. 

This tax question cannot wait upon the 
months of struggle which will attend any 
effort to change the rules of the Senate. 
And, I may add, the settlement of this 
question will not be impeded by the Senate 
rules as they are if a majority of the Sen- 
ate are determined that tax reform shall 
be had. 


Too Many Laws 


The trouble with the Senate does not lie 
with its rules. It lies in the inattention of 
senators to their business. I venture to 
assert that any time when forty-nine sena- 
tors will go to the chamber determined to 
stay there or within call until a measure 
upon which they are agreed has been 
passed, that measure will not be overlong 
in coming to passage. But senators will not 
do this, as I once learned from experience. 
In the course of the Sixty-seventh Congress 
a question arose in which the Administra- 
tion was deeply interested. President Hard- 
ing asked me what I thought could be done 
to expedite the matter, and I agreed to 
undertake securing the signatures of forty- 
nine senators to an agreement to come to 
the chamber on a given day prepared to 
stay there or within call until the opposi- 
tion to the bill was broken down. With the 
aid of Senator Capper, of Kansas, I secured 
fifty-one signatures, and the paper, when 
placed in the hands of Senator Lodge, the 
majority leader, gave him high hope— 
which was dashed on the very first rol] call, 
which disclosed the absence of more than a 
dozen of the senators who had signed up to 
stand by. 

If the Senate, and its presiding officer as 
well, will stay on the job the business of the 
Senate will proceed very well under its 
rules as they now are. 

Again I ask, why all this pother about 
the rules of the Senate? What is the great 
idea? 

In each Congress there are presented 
twenty thousand bills, in round numbers. 
Is it sought to enact more of these than we 
now do? I am well aware of the large num- 
ber of people in this country whose sov- 
ereign remedy for every ill, public, private, 
economic or industrial, is: Pass alaw. Pass 
a law and, even if the law is inert, costly to 
administer, subversive of sound legal or 
fiscal principle, all will be well. I am not of 
this school. I believe we pass too many 
laws now; and I certainly do not intend to 
make it easier to pass more. In addition, I 
have learned, from observation and experi- 
ence, that a filibuster is a horrid thing only 
when it is directed against a bill in which I 
am interested, and is a lovely thing always 
when employed against a bill to which Iam 
opposed. How many of my countrymen 
are different? 
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Diana climbs hills on high likeal 
Pulls through mud wich the ease of 
erpillar rank. Real power—73 
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A BRAND NEW CONCEPTION IN MOTOR CARS 2 FF 


bHE EASIEST 
DIFFERENT — RADICAL — UNPRECEDENTED Een Ga 


A new day—a new car. New criterions—new standards. So different that it’s daring. IN AMERICA 
It smashes tradition and nullifies precedent. It’s the Diana Light Straight ‘'8’’, the car of AG | 
tomorrow. ({ Engineers have repeatedly affirmed their opinion—over and over, they Hy eaulictous wher! brakesfl 
have predicted the form this new car would have to take. But who would be bold rie snd dimming control o 

ing wheel — radiator shutter —tr 


enough to build it? Who was not hampered? Who had the financial courage? sien lock iga6 model ian 
(i Here is the answer—the wonder car Diana for 1926. Diana Eight meets every Pig ep 
motoring condition or requirement of women [and men] who, if they do not now 
drive, probably have the desire to. Greater power, more speed, more powerful 
brakes, greater flexibility, faster acceleration, greater ease in handling and 
operation, more comfort and real economy. ( The Diana is as simple 
as a Six, and has many advantages of the Twelve—without compli- 
cations. It has a 3-inch engine, eight cylinders in line, develop- 


ing 73-horsepower with a flexibility ranging from 2 


to 75 miles an hour. Acceleration: 5 to 25 
miles an hour in 6% seconds. 


, until this matter is straightened 
show. Brace up, Harry; I'll stay 
right to the end, Take them up- 
‘d slip them into your trunk.” 
went obediently. Donkard fol- 
im into the foyer, closed the library 
- tly and reverently, and went for- 
jo the drawing-room. Harry re- 
_m there. 
ssat in silence. Donkard lit a short 
puffed it. The liquor had brought 
jo his full and sallow cheeks. He 
jlder of the two young men by three 
ing twenty-six past on this eighth 
1913. He was five feet and eight 
ill, small-boned, but full-waisted, 
jall and vigilant black eyes. His 
i r was thick on the top and rear of 
; but had already retreated several 
ym his forehead. His sight was not 
|, but he wore glasses. His voice 
(arily low and carefully modulated, 
|manner was propitiating. It was 
ito lift his shoulders and to tilt his 
. to blink his eyes rapidly when he 
one upon whom he would make a 
pression. An assistant district at- 
ferred to these mannerisms when 
“He looks like a dog threatened 
stick.”’ His late employer, with 
had been for seven years, and who 
known him best, had held him in 
rd. Harry Hanchett, slender and 
Jad of slight force and mediocre in- 
3, had not thought of disputing 
ikard the right to lead during this 
light. 
use blazed with light. The twelve- 
\tric candelabrum overhead threw 
ithe two young men a white glare. 
(sen minutes had passed since Harry 
t, awaking without shock, had 
mself sitting up in his bed—less 
igen minutes since a tepid interest 
ng aberration of his world had sent 
n that secure room—and in the 
/; that fifteen minutes a great gulf 
ed, splitting his world in two. The 
um of that world had been upset; 
d been a slip and a convulsive re- 
{ Peace and order had vanished 
wily; with light and restored sta- 
lcome a paralyzing comprehension 
evable disaster. 
| was listless, indifferent now. He 
\e might sit who has lately felt the 
th rock under him, and who sur- 
| ruins of all that he has known and 
‘1, and who, in view of the suddenly 
d impermanence of all things, can- 
vonfront the future with confidence 
eart of hope. 
'e are the police now,’ 
/nping up. 
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said Don- 
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RY HANCHETT walked down the ° 


's of the Criminal Courts Building 
ied south on Center Street. He 
‘nhaste; he was going on an errand 
vundness in policy he doubted, and 
2d to get to his destination before 
ged his mind. He scanned the 
fonts across the way, lifting his 
| eyes to the rusty cornices sharp 
he autumn sky, and found what he 
in the house front of a three-story- 
ment brick house between a man- 
| of light and ornamental iron and a 
aines Law hotel on the corner. The 
've thing that had caught his wan- 
/aze was a roof sign, on which, in 
bee black, was the legend, Ambrose 
Counselor at Law. He crossed the 


Werfully built man with crushed 
| compensatingly enlarged ears was 
,0n the stoop of the house. He was 
In the extreme of bad taste, and 
in his every movement his con- 
8s of cutting an elegant and im- 
+ figure. A young woman who had 
nd who was now half a block away 
lently been unable to resist the joy 
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of looking at him; the man with the smashed 
nose was returning the look with interest. 
He was leaning precariously over the area- 
way beneath so that he might give his 
vision the benefit of the last possible inch; 
from his puckered lips there came a sweet 
and low whistle, and the fingers of one hand, 
high in air, were wiggling. Tug Gaffney 
had a warm place in his heart for the ladies, 
all and any. 

Tug had never seen this retreating lady 
before, and was watching her departure 
now with poignant regret; but his emotion 
was not love at first sight notwithstanding. 
It was not preoccupying enough, exclusive 
enough. When Harry Hanchett trod upon 
the stoop, and a solid piece of masonry it 
was, Tug Gaffney whisked around and 
came forward as alertly as any spider. De- 
spite his bulk—he weighed two hundred 
pounds, and much of it was the product of 
alcohol—he came with the light tread and 
short step of the boxer. 

“Want to see somebody, friend?’ he 
said. 

“T wish to see Mr. Hinkle.” 

Tug made a rumbling noise in his throat, 
indicating deep meditation and a discern- 
ment that was not to be cheated; but his 
impression of Harry Hanchett was evi- 
dently favoring. 

“‘T guess you can go up. But you always 
want to ask, see? Don’t try to crash. Get 
me, don’t you? Be nice. Now go up and 
ask nice if you can talk to Mr. Cohen.” 

On second thought, if not to exemplify 
niceness, he thrust his bullethead into the 
hallway and roared, ‘‘Hey, Cohen!” He 
reached out with marvelous quickness and 
tickled Harry’s ribs. ‘‘Got a collar, son, 
did you? We'll take care of you. Go up 
and tell Cohen you’re a personal friend of 
mine, and if he don’t spring you, I’ll spread 
him like a mouthful of hash and a slap on 
the back.” 

His glance went past Harry. His man- 
ner tightened, and his playful hand caught 
Harry’s arm and gave it a warning squeeze. 

““You’re in luck, kid,” he said. ‘‘Here 
comes Little Amby himself.” 

A dapper little gentleman was approach- 
ing them along Center Street, a little man 
whose patent-leather shoes threw back the 
sunlight and whose suit of black-and-white 
checks—adorned with rows of unnecessary 
buttons on the sleeves—fitted his small 


form with a precision that spoke of custom . 


tailoring. The sunlight was dazzled by the 
diamonds that were on the slender hand 
that held a fine Havana to his pouted lips. 
A glance at the little man’s extravagant 
get-up would incline one to rate him as a 
pin-headed fop, but one would discard that 
woeful misapprehension upon encounter- 
ing the large black eyes in the triangular 
face. There was in those eyes none of that 
self-centeredness, none of that fatuous self- 
approval, that distinguishes the mere pop- 
injay; their look was direct, inquiring, 
challenging. 
The eyes passed Tug Gaffney and dwelt 
for an instant on Harry Hanchett. 
“Listen, Amby,” said the ex-bruiser, 
putting an arm about the narrow shoulders 
of the little man, who had now mounted 
the stoop—the gesture was familiar with- 
out offense; a dog might so paw his mas- 
ter—‘‘this boy here’s a personal friend of 
mine—know what I mean? Well, he got in 
a jam—know what I mean? Well, I told 
him we’d take care of him, see? Personal 
friend of mine. What’s your name, son? 
Tell the boss. He’ll take care of you. You 
ain’t got no more to worry about now than 
the guy that jumped off the Woolworth.” 
“Well?” said the little lawyer gravely. 
“My name is Hanchett, Mr. Hinkle,” 
said Harry, knowing that he stood in the 
presence of the formidable little shyster 
who was in that day the leader of the New 
York criminal bar. “‘I’d like to talk to you 
about this man Hylebut who was indicted 
yesterday for the murder of my father. 
Luther Hanchett was my father, sir.” 
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Little Amby consulted the card, pulled 
on the cigar and nodded. 

“Come in.”’ 

Harry followed him into the hallway and 
up the stairs. Coming from the bright 
stoop, he saw with difficulty in the dark 
passage; the burning gas jets rather made 
visible the darkness than pierced it; in fair- 
ness to the gas jets, it must be said that the 
atmosphere was largely made up of tobacco 
smoke and dust. And the house seemed as 
crowded as a barracks. Shadowy faces 
came out of the gloom from both sides of 
the hallway and along the mounting stairs. 
They were for the most part unpleasant 
faces, furtive and straining faces, brow- 
beaten faces, brutal faces, fawning faces. 
Harry told himself that the encompassing 
darkness was playing tricks on his imagina- 
tion, and that it could not be that a rare 
assortment of rascals frequented the pro- 
fessional quarters of the eminent counselor, 
Ambrose Hinkle. The faces were alive, en- 
treating, snarling. 

“Hey, counselor! Listen, Amby! Hey, 
Mr. Hinkle!” 

Little Amby walked among them and 
gave them no more heed than if they had 
been indeed the wraiths of a fevered fancy. 
They gave back before him, they crowded 
behind him, they fell away only when he 
entered the precincts of the outer office pre- 
sided over by the fat and short-tempered 
managing clerk, Cohen, who had a way of 
his own with overimportunate wraiths. 
Cohen had laid violent hands that very 
morning on a famous bandit who had pre- 
sumed too far on a newspaper reputation, 
and had rushed him to the stairs and 
thrown him down the whole flight; Tug 
Gaffney, who didn’t read the newspapers, 
had kicked the famous outlaw into the mid- 
dle of Center Street, saying, “‘Can’t you be 
nice, friend?”’ 

The outer office—and, indeed, the whole 
house throughout its runs and dens with 
but a single exception—was dirty and dis- 
ordered. The windows were bleared; the 
floors were soiled and splintered; the walls 
and ceilings were broken and discolored; 
the fine old English tradition whereby legal 
practitioners are housed in dingy rookeries 
found one of its few American examples in 
the house of Little Amby. 

He would be mistaken, however, who 
should supposethat respect for time-honored 
usage, reverence for precedent and ances- 
tral ways, ruled the little house in Center 
Street. 

Little Amby swept with a silent glance 
the clients who sat in a row against the 
wall, caught with the tail of his eye the 
dumpy figure of Cohen at his desk, walked 
down a passageway and opened the door to 
his private room. 

The clutter and mess of the housestopped 
at Little Amby’s private threshold. Within, 
all was elegance—a stuffy and oppressive 
elegance, it is true. The floor was polished, 
the thick rug was a fine Oriental, brass glit- 
tered and mahogany shone. Five frosted 
bulbs were burning on the gold-plated can- 
delabrum that stood beside the desk. Fresh 
flowers were in a brass vase; a marble 
statue was on the long bookcase. The 
Spartan simplicity of the American law 
office was flouted here, quite as its cleanli- 
ness and order were flouted beyond the 
door. Here, too, was the atmosphere of the 
underworld, but of the underworld tri- 
umphant and riotous. 

“Go ahead,” said Little Amby, studying 
his desk book. 

“Mr. Hinkle,” said Harry, plunging into 
his message, ‘“‘I don’t believe that man 
Hylebut shot my father. I want you to 
defend him, and I’ll pay you for it.” 

Little Amby held his place with a nicely 
manicured finger. 

“You want me to defend the man who’s 
indicted for the murder of your father?”’ 

“TI do. I don’t believe he did it. I’m sure 
he didn’t do it. I can’t tell you why, Mr. 
Hinkle, but I’m sure of it. And I want you 
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to defend him and exonerate him so that a 
terrible injustice may not be done.” 

“What do you care about that yegg?” 
said Little Amby, drawing lightly on his 
cigar. ‘‘I don’t think he did it myself, but 
what’s the difference? Oh, I see, Mr. Han- 
chett—you want me to discover the real 
murderer of your father. Is that it? But 
this isn’t a detective office, Mr. Hanchett. 
It’s our business to turn criminals out, not 
to turn them up. If you want that fellow 
turned out, we can accommodate you, and 
the question of his guilt doesn’t concern us; 
but we don’t do detective work.’ He 
smiled amiably. ‘‘I’d lose my practice.” 

“T don’t care so much about discovering 
the real mur—the man who did it, as I do 
about saving an innocent man. It’s a mat- 
ter of conscience, Mr. Hinkle. You under- 
stand how I feel, don’t you?” 

“Perfectly,” said Little Amby, though 
he understood not at all. He mulled this 
surprising commission over, surprising in 
its source, and then he said with an effect of 
guilelessness, but watching Harry with 
veiled attention, “You would have me 
concern myself not at all with the discovery 
of the true culprit—is that it, Mr. Han- 
chett?”’ 

“T understand that that would be your 
angle,”’ said Harry. 

Little Amby turned in his swivel chair 
and faced the young man fully. 

** After all, Mr. Hanchett,”’ hesaid slowly, 
{vengeance is not ours. To send the mur- 
derer to the chair would not bring your 
father back, would it? The guilty man may 
well be left to the terrors of conscience.”’ 

“That is precisely how I feel,” said 
Harry. 

“And a very honorable and Christian 
way to feel,’”’ murmured Little Amby com- 
mendingly. And he said to himself, “‘ This 
young squirt knows who did the job and is 
covering him up. What the deuce brings 
him here?’’ Probing further, he said, “Of 
course, Mr. Hanchett, if evidence should 
come to us establishing the identity of the 
true murderer, we shall not hesitate to use 
it certainly.” 

“Tf it should be necessary to save this 
man Hylebut,” said Harry, his eyes widen- 
ing. 

““As matter of defense,’ nodded Little 
Amby; ‘‘and then possibly after consulta- 
tion with you. I understand your attitude 
entirely, Mr. Hanchett, and it’s highly 
honorable and edifying.” 

“You can prove the man wasn’t there 
that night. Nothing more is necessary.” 

“We shal] establish an alibi as a matter 
of course, Mr. Hanchett. But juries take 
alibis as a matter of course, too, you know, 
unless the panel is fresh. That’s merely the 
first line of defense. I shouldn’t care to out- 
line the true defense to you until I’ve at 
least spoken to the prisoner.” 

“T don’t want you to mistake my posi- 
tion, Mr. Hinkle,” said Harry, looking at 
the desk. ‘‘ All I want for this man is a fair 
trial. I have a serious doubt, that’s all; it 
came to me after reading the newspapers. 
I don’t want an innocent man railroaded to 
satisfy the police—that is, if he didn’t 
do it.” 

“Precisely,” said Little Amby. ‘And 
you're afraid this poor man may not be 
able to pay for his defense. I see your 
viewpoint. And now about the terms: I 
have a reputation for success that obliges 
me to charge highly in order to save my 
services for those who have most need of 
them. Shall we say five thousand dollars?”’ 

“‘ Agreed.” 

“Five thousand dollars down should see 
us some distance on our way,” said Little 
Amby, blushing for having asked a sum 
that came so easily. ‘‘Then there will be 
expenses, Mr. Hanchett. I cannot enumer- 
ate them now, but this sort of work always 
involves expenses. Shall we say twenty- 
five hundred for expenses?”’ 

ST Aspay: it?” 

Little Amby cut a fresh cigar; again he 
had not sheared to the blood. 

“And in the event of success,’’ he mum- 
bled, rolling the cigar in his mouth and con- 
templating a gouge that should extract a 


June | 


howl—“‘in the event of success, ] 
chett—you want this case won, dc 
I promise you we'll win it for you 
earnest of our good faith, and tos 
use every means, we won’t char 
cent beyond what is already stip 
we lose. We'll bill you only if wey 

“How much?” asked Harry. 

“Ten thousand dollars,” saj 
Amby casually. 

““You shall have it.”’ 

Little Amby’s teeth met thre 
cigar; he plucked it from his mc 
hurled it down in disgust. If he} 
given all he lusted for he wou 
stripped the trusting youth befor 
the buff and sent him out penniles 

“Very well,’’ he growled. “Wi 
check for five thousand dollars.” © 

“‘T have it here in cash,” saic 
drawing out his pocketbook and ey 
a sheaf of notes. He counted di 
bills of one thousand dollars e¢ 
there was more behind. “TI rais 
cash, and I hope you won’t ins 
check. I would rather not appee| 
matter.” 

“You shall not appear in any ey 
Hanchett,”’ said Little Amby, 
dwelling fascinatedly on the ban 
“T shall communicate with you 
day.” 

He picked up the telephone. 

“Cohen,” he said, ‘‘Saracena i) 
the hall; put him on the youn 
who’s going out. Just a short rep: 
up and file a notice of appearancei 
against Hylebut. Call up the To 
arrange to have Hylebut in the ¢ 
tion room in twenty minutes.” 

He walked to the window th 
looked Center Street. Harry H 
passing in the street below, lookec 
saw him and waved to him, but 
answered. Little Amby, legs spre 
arm across the narrow chest above 
paunch, left hand caressing the lo 
was looking into the gray of the 
across the way. It was his ma\ 
when deep in thought, to stand thi 
window and brood on the grea’ 
wherein so many of the wicked ha 
from troubling the peace and digni 
state. : 

And the wicked, peering from | 
row windows over there, sunk in; 
repenting conditionally, with not 
of the arrogance with which they 
their deeds, felt hope gush afresh 
when they could look across and s 
Amby. 
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* ELLO, couns’lor,”’ said the g 
hind the gate. He threw itt 
mitted the guest and drove the 
again with a clang. Little Amby) 
into the Tombs. He wrote his nan 
visitors’ book quite as if he was e1 
club, passed the time of day with | 
den and turned toward the conil 
chamber. | 
Another guard unlocked the gal) 
chamber, which was merely a barr: 
sure about fifteen feet square, pa 
lawyer through and shut and lo 
gate behind him. = | 
A man was sitting at the tabl! 
room, bearing the watching of | 
dozen officials beyond the bars wit 
difference of a caged beast in the 
was coatless and collarless and 
shoes; he was yawning as thoug 
been recently roused from sleep. 
about forty-five years of age, gra} 
but still sturdy, and had a superfi 
humor that made him smile easil} 
most constantly. He was not ata 
looking fellow. He was Billy Hyle 
Pretty Billy, alias Red Hyle, ali 
Red, alias Blue-Eyed Billy; the p 
him which is in the police archives | 
on him. When it was taken a pi 
was holding back his head by ha 
his hair, and a policeman was hold 
each of his arms, and a stout oflé 
hugging his legs, and anybody w) 
take a good picture when so pinion 
(Continued on Page 149) 


oentinued from Page 146) 
she sobriquet of ‘“‘Pretty’’ even 
did Mr. William Hylebut. 
‘been said that Mr. Hylebut did 
j t'to the scrutiny of the officers; it 
, added that he basked in it. He 
mid holdout, no sneak or stall, no 
or tool maker; he was a first-class 
ial burglar and bank robber, ex- 
| blowpipe and drag and jackscrew, 
/ked for respect and got it. 

I’m a cockeyed son of a gun!”’ he 
hearty voice with a ring in it. 
could sing in an excellent bary- 
en very young and starting out in 
ad dressed himself as a girl and 
Jed violets in an Easter crowd, 
‘ery sweetly and picking pockets 
, and he had been known for a 
sreafter as Molly-o and Molly 
but in as much as nobody called 
{2 names after he got his growth 
igth, they are omitted from the 
i list. ‘‘Who staked me to you, 
(? Was it’’—he approached his 
2 lawyer’s ear—‘‘Ike Vail? Ike is 
yd guy and a right guy, and I al- 
so. Ike is all right.” 
,e didn’t.” 
|dn’t? Well, that crawling crab! 
(on little 4 

your trap,” said Little Amby. 
lee me. Sit down. Why do you 
istaked you? What’s this I hear 
tknocking off old man Hanchett? 
nice proposition for an old profes- 
you! It’s the sort of thing a kid 


knocked him off?” cried Hylebut 
Tm telling you I didn’t do the 
ae sound of his own voice fright- 
; he feared that the familiars of 
i had overheard him, and he cow- 
looked about him. He cupped his 
{out his lips and whispered hiss- 
‘didn’t do it, couns’lor.”’ 

| clean now,’’ said Little Amby 


sor, I didn’t do it,’’ whispered 
after vainly searching his imag- 
‘ran oath that was fresh. ‘‘ Listen, 
) did that job look like my work? 
(ta blessed peterman from here 
t would take his honest oath that 
jilly Hylebut’s job. Everybody in 
| here knows I didn’t doit. They’re 
right now. Ain’t you going to let 
jnothing? Did you read the papers 
front door was opened? With a 
owbar—so help me Bob, with a 
{Am I going to open a man’s front 
‘acrowbar? Is that high class? 
ised the wood screw on that door, 
/12 Wouldn’t you? What am I, 
(—a shoemaker? I’d have bored a 
ie jamb behind the nosing of the 
| in a wood screw, took my bit 
— Well, maybe you would do it 

and I had a talk with Coney 
‘in the yard yesterday, and he 
: the wood screw. But couns’lor 
cowbar! Why, it’s a blessed in- 


't believe you did it, Billy; and if 


. tried before a jury of profession- 


‘won’t believe it either; but the 

re bad for a jury like that. What 

y got on you, Billy? I haven’t 
the indictment yet.” 

blessed thing, couns’lor.” 

S$ right,” said Little Amby dis- 
“And then I’ll go to the bat for 


find they’ve got everything on 
vhe rope. What are you doing in 


tamed, were you? 
‘got on you?” 

couns’lor, there was some bonds. 
‘ebonds, see? Seaboard Light and 


Come, what 


buneh of thirty-four that I picked 


Way of business, and when I tried 
m down I was picked up myself. 
T argument, couns’lor, is that 
ds Were lifted from old Hanchett’s 
hight, see? Well, maybe they 
not by me. Still and all, it looked 
ne to have them bonds when the 
looking around for them.” 

e did you get them?” 
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“Do you know Barney Roth?” 

“In a way.” 

“What’s his graft?” 

“He puts down bonds, if that’s what you 
mean.” 

“There you are. That’s where I got the 
bonds. I turned off Barney Roth’s house in 
West Rockaway a whole week after some- 
body give old Hanchett the works, and I 
picked up them said bonds. Well, now, 
ain’t that just my luck? All I got to show 
is where I get the bonds, hey? So I send to 
Barney, and I say like this: ‘Barney, I’m 
in a jam for snitching your bonds. Be a 
good fellow for once in your life and come in 
and claim the bonds and tell the dicks you 
lent them to me.’ And he sends back like 
this: ‘Don’t make me laugh!’ Do you get 
it? Even if he is not sore, he will not tell 
the dicks he ever had those bonds, because 
they will say, ‘Well, this lets Billy Hylebut 
out. And now, friend Barney, where do 
you get these bonds?’ See where I’m at, 
couns’lor?”’ 

“T see. Where were you the night of the 
murder?”’ 

“Courting a lady in West Rockaway— 
Barney Roth’s housekeeper. I was sweet- 
ening her to get some inside info, and 
maybe do the job inside—which, coun’slor, 
is just how it comes off. I took her to a 
movie, and then we went in a gin mill down 
there, and were having a friendly ball at 
the very minute old Hanchett gets knocked 
off down in New York. Now ask me, will 
Barney’s housekeeper tell that? Am I 
lucky? Rub my back. Oh, I stepped in it!” 

“The alibi will be easy, and I’ll have to 
get to Barney Roth. Ncthing else?” 

“Well, couns’lor, what I hear, a fellow 
called Donkard and a servant girl went be- 


-fore the grand jury and said they seen me 


in Hanchett’s house that night; said they 
seen somebody, and if it wasn’t me, it was 
their mistake.” 

“They did?” 

“Absolutely! Now is it a frame?” 

“Very well, Billy,” said Little Amby, 
rising. ‘‘I’ll call for an inspection of the 
grand-jury minutes and see you again. I’ll 
do what I can for you.” 

“Yeah? Listen, couns’lor, can’t you 
spring me for a few days only? I’m on the 
nut right now, and I ain’t got a quarter for 
a cup of coffee, and I don’t get no service. 
Listen, there’s a place in Yonkers I want to 
turn off, and there ought to be five grand 
in it. Can’t you get me out for a little 
while? There’s a guy in the next cell where 
I am now that keeps grinding his teeth all 
night and won’t let me sleep, and ——”’ 

“Throw him a bone,’ said Little Amby, 
rattling the gate to bring the guard. 
“Don’t you know you’re indicted for mur- 
der in the first degree? They won’t bail 
you. So long, Billy.” 

“The man who gave those bonds to Bar- 
ney Roth. to put down is a man I must 
know,” reflected Little Amby as he walked 
again on Center Street. “‘I must have a 
heart-to-heart talk with Barney. Bringing 
Barney into it makes it look like a profes- 
sional job; but why then did young Han- 
chett come to see me? And why did 
Donkard and that servant girl appear be- 
fore the grand jury? Who is being covered 
here? In some ways, it looks like amateur 
work and inside work.” 


He realized with distaste that he would | 


have to interest himself in discovering the 
truth. And he had a professional distrust 
of the truth; he hoped that he wouldn’t be 
forced to rely on it. The truth had a way of 
being stranger and more incredible than 
fiction; he didn’t care to go before a jury 
with a strange and incredible defense. He 
hoped, in all innocence and earnestness, 
that truth and right were not on his side; 
he valued the element of surprise. The dis- 
trict attorney would know his case in ad- 
vance, and could prepare against it; the 
almost decisive advantage which the peo- 
ple ordinarily gave to the accused, by dis- 
closing to him the evidence upon which the 
indictment had been found and by telling 
him the names of the witnesses who had 
given that evidence, would be shifted here 
to the other side. But here was shadowed 
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forth something in the nature of a con- 
spiracy against Billy Hylebut; that con- 
spiracy would have to be exposed, even at 
the risk of doing justice. 

He returned to his office and told Cohen 
to move for an inspection of the grand-jury 
minutes. 

Having obtained the names of the peo- 
ple’s witnesses and the details of their testi- 
mony, he set inquiries afoot as to these wit- 
nesses. In his time he had had to do with 
witnesses for the people who were amen- 
able to political pressure, who could be 
bulldozed into forgetfulness by threats of 
physical violence, who were venal and 
would take his money and depart into the 
unknown. 

Seeking leverage to move Barney Roth, 
he procured the names of the group with 
which Roth was affiliated and which was 
putting down stolen negotiable paper. He 
got the names easily; the operations of this 
group, and of others of the same sort, were 
no secret in the underworld, where profes- 
sional gentlemen were honored for their 
specialties. He considered the names for a 
time, and then sent for Frederick 
Piercey Gray, alias Fred the Banker. 

The banker was slow in coming. 
Little Amby sent him the second mes- 
sage on the back of a police circular 
from Salt Lake City that called for 
the apprehension of a person depicted 
thereon in full face and profile. The 
pictures on the circular were those of an 
elderly man of dignified presence, wear- 
ing the imposing side whiskers that 
popular fancy still associated with high 
finance; Frederick Piercey Gray wore 
just such side whiskers when he creaked 
into the little house on Center Street. 


Vv 


HE trial of William Hylebut for the 

murder of Luther Hanchett took 
place in February, 1914. Little 
Amby lost no time in picking the 
jury. 

“T’ll take the first twelve men 
who step into the box’’—his cus- 
tomary gesture, and not an expen- 
sive one, since he had only to put 
a stubborn doubt into the mind of 
one man out of the twelve, whereas 
the district attorney had to con- 
vince the whole boxful. 

But his next move was unprec- 
edented. He strutted to the rail 
and put his hand into his hip 
pocket and threw out his stomach 
and said, ‘‘If Your Honor pleases, 
in view of the utter hollowness of 
the people’s case—and I must say 
that I can’t understand for the 
life of me why this exceedingly 
able district attorney should insist 
on taking up the time of this court 
and subject this poor boy here to 
suspicion of the most awful crime 
known to our law—I’m going to 
take the liberty to withdraw for 
the present. I am retained in an- 
other case that has been called for 
trial this morning. I shall, how- 
ever, with Your Honor’s kind per- 
mission, return in time to make the 
motion to dismiss. I leave the defendant’s 
interests in the hands of my young asso- 
ciate’”’—his hand moved patronizingly to- 
ward the lynx-eyed Cohen, who frowned 
sourly down his big nose—‘“‘a youth who 
has perhaps more heed of a routine expe- 
rience than I, and I do hope the district 
attorney will try to be fair and not take 
advantage.” 

And he went out, after first bowing to 
the judge and bowing to the jury and pat- 
ting Cohen encouragingly on the shoulder. 
Cohen resented the display of kindness and 
threw off his employer’s hand with an an- 
gry shrug. Cohen thought, and had often 
said, that he could try a case better than 
could Little Amby the best day the latter 
ever saw. He certainly knew more law. 

“And that, Cohen,” Little Amby was 
wont to say amiably, “is why you’re the 
managing clerk.” The manipulation of 
facts was Little Amby’s strong point. 


i. ¥s as 
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The people made out a prima-facie case. 
Cohen cross-examined doggedly, hammer- 
ing the people’s case home to the jury by 
making the witnesses go all over it again. 
He knew the dynamic attack that Little 
Amby had masked behind the blind front 
of the general denial, but he was too aggres- 
sive to sit still and watch a witness step 
down in peace. 

Harry Hanchett was there, with some- 
thing in his face of the stillness and white- 
ness that it had shown on the fatal night, 
but he was not put on the stand. His testi- 
mony must have been negative, except as it 
went to establish the admitted corpus de- 
licti; he had seen his father dead, slain by 
violence, and that was all. Lester Donkard 
testified, as did Maisie Magrue and three 
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take a bulb from the fixture out there. I 
thought I heard a noise in the house below 
me, and then I remembered having read in 
a newspaper of a burglary in Harlem where 
the burglar had pulled a switch and put the 
house in darkness before beginning opera- 
tions, and I became suspicious that some- 
thing was wrong. I returned to my room 
and got my pistol and a pocket flashlight 
and went down to investigate. 

“T saw the house door open; an iron 
thing had been shoved under the door to 
keep it from banging, the lock being still 
locked so that the door wouldn’t close. . . . 
Yes, that is the iron thing. 

“T went directly to the library where the 
safe is situated, and saw that the safe was 
open. Throwing the light around the room, 


“This Boy Here’s a Personal Friend of Mine — Know What I Mean? Well, He Got in 
a Jam—Know What I Mean? Well, I Told Him We'd Take Care of Him, See?” 


others, including the officer who arrested 
Hylebut while that man of many names 
was in possession of the bonds. 

Donkard’s testimony was murderous. 
Here it is, boiled down: 

“On the night of the eighth of July, 
1913, the early morning of the ninth, I was 
reading in my room. My room was on the 
top floor of the house on West End Avenue 
which was the residence of the decedent. 
I was employed by Mr. Hanchett as secre- 
tary, and had been so employed for several 
years. 

“The light in my room suddenly went 
out, and having some work to do that was 
pressing, I went out into the hallway to 


I saw the prisoner; I am quite sure that 
the prisoner is the man that was in that 
room that night. I told him to throw up 
his hands. He did so, and then I heard 
somebody coming downstairs, and in that 
moment the prisoner dashed at me, striking 
down my light. He ran through the library 
door, and then I heard two shots, and when 
I got out there I saw that the prisoner had 
disappeared and that Mr. Hanchett was 
lying across the lower stair rail. I helped 
him into the library and saw that he had 
been shot, and he was soon unconscious. 

“‘T was familiar with the contents of the 


safe. Yes, these Seaboard Light and Power - 


bonds that are marked in evidence here 


- prisoner by establishing an alibi, 


Jun 


were in the safe that nignt to n 
knowledge, and were missing after ¢ 
oner ran off.” Vr 
The people made out a prima-fac 
The case for the people was in bef 
noon recess; Cohen made the forn 
tion to dismiss, which was inevitably 
Little Amby appeared and took 
of the defense at the beginning of th 
noon session. He opened the ease’ 


on the stand two men who had be 
beer garden at West Rockaway—; 
some twenty-five miles from Ney 
City, and a full hour from West By 
nue by rail or automobile—during 
time between 11:30 o’clock on the} 
July 8, 1913, and two o’clock on th 
ing of the ninth. These men swore t 
prisoner—pointing him out—had } 
that beer garden during that entire 
The district attorney shrugged hij 
ders at this testimony and refused ¢ 
examine. He lifted hi 
eyebrows whimsieall 
jury, several of whom 
back athim. This dis’ 
torney—an assistan 
an old war horse an 
the routine of a ¢ 
trial as he knew the 
his favorite chair inh 
He was a stout an 
haired man with lar 
glaring eyes, and ; 
head on which th 
stood out easily. He 
no means acute, but. 
sincere and experienc 
had a roaring voice, 
could be trusted to h 
quota in spite of a 
muddle- - headedness; 


trusted him. 
He did, “dol pl 


his ears at one featur 
witnesses’ testimony- | 
statement, made by 
these men, that the 
while in the beer ga 
in the company 
Laffan, who, the 
housekeeper for 
townsman, Mr, 
Roth. Hemove 
but declined 
examine, being 
may be, to seem to! 
weight to this 
“Frederick Piercey Gr 
Little Amby, turning 
crowded court room. ] 

A tall and heavy gentle 

coated and wearing large 
side whiskers, had entered tht 
room a moment before, an 
strode down the aisle. Little! 
was not looking at him, but 
and bald-headed gentleman 
by a far window. The 
person started at heariagithe} 
and raised up for a look t th 
moned witness, and then 
seat and put a hand to his face 
tude was one of thought. fs ‘I 

“ Financier,’ ’ said the new witn: 
ting in the chair and answering! 
Amby’s opening question. 

“Character witness?” asked the 
attorney of Little Amby. 

“Just a moment,” said Little Am’ 
he left Mr. Gray to the admiratior! 
spectators and walked over to the }} 
the window. yf 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Roth,” he 
a conversational tone. “Our frient 
chair tells me you are acquainted. © 
that you are in a position to co ni 
testimony, and I wish ‘your advice 

“You flatter me, both,” said Mr 
raising yellow-tinged eyes ‘in we ic’ 
was no trace of expression. 

“Glance this over, will you: I 
Gray’s statement.” 

Little Amby handed Roth a 
of paper. Roth looked steadily 
moment, and then took the pape 

(Continued on Page } 
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ted spectacles carefully to his 
se, turned his back to the window 
privacy, and read the document. 
j: turned up again at the trial of 
ranger, alias The Pen, and can 
\ full: 


4: the years 1910, 1911, 1912 and 
g associated with Barney Roth, 
|, Edward Granger and Bill Vos- 
» business of putting down stolen 
erfeited bonds. The trick was 
this way: Barney Roth supplied 
auine bonds and we put them up 
¢hroughout the country for loans. 
/} loans were due we paid them off 
law down the bonds, gave them 
jarney Roth, and he gave us for- 
ine same. We went back then to 
Hanks that had loaned us on the 
jonds and got loans on the for- 
» banks falling for the trick be- 
’ thought they had already lent 
«bonds. The winnings were split 
(: layer-down and fifty to Barney 


Hs sixth of June, 1913, I got a loan 
thousand from the Loan and 
filankville, on a block of genuine 
Light and Power which I took up 
xth and turned back to Barney 
\ forgeries of these bonds were put 
“he best of my information and 
nave made this statement under 
70 my counsel, Ambrose Hinkle, 
agreed to testify to its contents 
/e and place if he can get me im- 
om prosecution for my part in 
's, for which I am heartily sorry, 
t make this statement under any 
luress. 

‘FREDERICK PIERCEY GRAY.” 


‘So help me God.” 


‘sting story, isn’t it?”’ said Roth, 
‘ie paper back and putting away 
cles. “And you have arranged 
ier part of it too? Very kind and 
| the district attorney, I must say. 
(ean I do for you, Mr. Hinkle?”’ 
aed to me, Mr. Roth,” said Little 
ndly, “that you would prefer to 
stand and make your own state- 
|) these Seaboard bonds. In that 
\all not need to call on Mr. Gray. 
tect you absolutely from any un- 
ons or tactics of the district at- 
You know, Mr. Roth, there’s 
| here that looks very much like 
conspiracy. Think it over for a 
ad then I’ll call you. Ever so 
zed.” 

rned to the counsel table, drew 
‘him and plunged into the exam- 
some papers. Then he rose and 
che court. 

ing to withdraw this witness for a 
2s,” hesaid. “‘Some evidence has 
into my possession that should 
at this time. Mr. Roth, 
e the stand.” 

g him your witness?” grumbled 
tattorney. “What was that talk 
100k here, no monkey business, 


ok the stand and was sworn. He 
Donkard. The examination pro- 
follows—stenographer’s minutes; 
rs in People against Granger: 


NKLE: What’s your business, Mr. 


ker. 

u said you lived at West Rock- 
id you employ a housekeeper 
ve during the whole of July last 
dy Laffan? 

d. 


' you know where she spent the 
ily eighth to ninth? 

‘onot. I remember that she was 
mm the house until two or three 
| the morning. 

and you an exhibit, being certain 
le Seaboard Light and Power, 
vidence, and ask you if you 
chem before. 
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A.: I did. They have been in my pos- 
session. 

Q.: Were they in your possession con- 
tinuously during the night of July eighth to 
ninth, and for some time preceding and 
following? 

A.: They were. 

Mr. HINKLE: Your witness. 

District ATTORNEY: Didn’t you hear 
the witness Donkard testify this morning 
that those bonds were in Mr. Hanchett’s 
safe on the night of the murder? 

A.: I wasn’t here this morning. 

Q.: Do you eall him a liar? 

Mr. HINKLE: Now, Your Honor, I re- 
spectfully object to these tactics and unfair 
insinuations. I know how disappointed the 
district attorney must feel in being unable 
to substantiate his indictment of this poor 
boy here, but he doesn’t need to be venom- 
ous. If he wants to indict somebody with 
a good chance to convict, I suggest, as an 
officer of this court, that he arrest and in- 
dict his witness Donkard for perjury. 

District ATTORNEY: We don’t need 
your suggestions as to whom we should 
arrest and indict. 

Mr. HINKLE: Oh, I know that. You’re 
the district attorney, and you can arrest 
anybody you please, and impanel a picked 
grand jury of blockheads to indict him. 

Court: Mr. Hinkle! 

Mr. HINKLE: I’m sorry, sir. I was car- 
ried away by my feelings. Go ahead. Ask 
him anything you please. Threaten him. 
Threaten your witness Donkard, too, if he 
wants to change his testimony. 

District ATTORNEY: Speaking of slurs 
and insinuations 

Court: Proceed with the case. 

Q.: Where did you get those bonds? 

A.: From Mr. Donkard, who is sitting 
there. 

Q.: You got them from Donkard? When 
did he give them to you? 

A.: I don’t remember exactly. Some- 
time during the preceding June. 

Q.: What did he give them to you for? 

Mr. HINKLE: I’m only too anxious to 
oblige and to enable the district attorney to 
satisfy his idle curiosity, but we must keep 
within the issues. How is that relevant? 
I object to it. 

Court: It goes to the credibility. He 
may answer. 

A.: No answer. 

Q.: Answer the question. 

Mr. HINKLE: He doesn’t have to, not if 
it tends to incriminate him. 

Court: We shall see. Do you stand on 
your constitutional right? 

A.: No, sir. Donkard brought me the 
bonds and asked me to secure him a loan. 

Q.: Didn’t you know they were not his 
bonds? 

Mr. HINKLE: How was he to know that, 
for heaven’s sake? You heard him say he 
was abroker. And the bonds were negotia- 
ble, passing by delivery. Do be fair. 

A.: I supposed that the bonds belonged 
to him. 

Q.: Did you secure him a loan? 

A.: He telephoned me not to. He tele- 
phoned me four times during the day of 
July 8, 19138, trying to make an appoint- 
ment to get back the bonds. 

Mr. HINKLE: I ask the court to take 
notice that coupons on those bonds were 
due and payable on July tenth. If those 
bonds belonged to Donkard’s employer, as 
the district attorney admits, we can see 
why Donkard was eager to get them back 
into his hands. 

District ATTORNEY: Don’t you think 
you’d better take the stand and testify for 
this witness? Your Honor, it’s impossible 
to cross-examine under these conditions. 
I’m through. 

Court: Stand down, Mr. Roth. But 
don’t leave the room. Where is Donkard? 
Donkard, stay right in that seat until I 
excuse you. Call your next witness, coun- 
selor. And let us have no more of these 
personalities. 


Little Amby watched Roth to his seat. 
Then he walked back to Frederick Piercey 
Gray, shook hands with him and said, “It 
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was ever so good of you to come, Mr. Gray, 
but we’re not going to need you after all. 
Here’s that paper you gave me. Sorry to 
have troubled you.” 

The banker’s large and well-formed hand 
closed on the document that had wrung 
the testimony from Barney Roth. He rose 
with a polite murmuring and went toward 
the door, gaining speed with every step. 

“Miss Magrue!”’ called Little Amby, re- 
turning to the counsel table. 

Maisie, the housemaid, rose timidly. She 
was frightened. Her situation beside the 
whispering Donkard had not escaped the 
embracing eyes of Little Amby. 

“Step right up, miss,’ he said. ‘Don’t 
be afraid of anybody. I’m going to give 
you a chance to tell the truth and change 
what you said this morning—your last 
chance before the case is closed.” 

“Your Honor,”’ exclaimed the vexed dis- 
trict attorney, ‘‘won’t you compel Mr. 
Hinkle to observe the ordinary decencies of 
a trial at law?”’ 

“He objects to my calling a witness!” 
gasped Little Amby. 

“The district attorney has some justifica- 
tion for his stricture, Mr. Hinkle,” said the 
judge with sternness. ‘‘If it were not that 
this case is developing in an extraordinary 
way, I should be more severe with you. 
Proceed now in order.” 

“T accept Your Honor’s reproof for my 
zeal,’ said Little Amby. ‘‘I can only say 
that if the district attorney’s incessant 
nagging has driven me to depart in aught 
from the highest and most ethical a4 

“Yes, yes,” said the judge, throwing 
himself back wearily. ‘‘Let’s get along 
with the case. Swear the witness.” 

“Just a moment,” said Little Amby, 
after scanning his papers. ‘“‘I find I’ve 
called this witness prematurely. Upon my 
word, Your Honor, your rebuke has so up- 
set me that I hardly know what I am doing. 
Step down for a minute, miss. Give her a 
chair, officer, right there beside the box. 
Thank you. No, sit right there, Miss Ma- 
grue, until you take the stand. Mr. 
Savoyard!”’ 

The new witness was a short and fat and 
ox-eyed man. He walked toward the wit- 
ness stand with slow paces, swaying up and 
down. His big olive face, set with big and 
bulging brown eyes, wore an expression of 
simple sincerity. Mr. Vincenzo Savoyard 
was no stranger to courts, though he came 
ordinarily in obedience to summonses for 
excise violations. He bowed to Maisie 
Magrue and said politely ‘Hello, lady.” 

The examination proceeded: 


Mr. HINKLE: You know the lady? 

A.: Oh, yes; we are old friends. 

Q.: You run a joint down at Coney 
Island, don’t you? 

A.: Oh, no; a high-class restaurant. I 
got a liquor license. No joint, counselor. 
Oh, no—what? 

Q.: Quite a sporty crowd patronizes your 
restaurant, isn’t it so? 

A.: But very high-class—oh, yes. 

Q.: Did you ever see this lady in your 
restaurant? 

A.: Oh, yes. Many. 

Q.: You mean often? 

A.: Oh, yes. 

Q.: Don’tsay oh yessomuch. Doyousee 
anybody else here that you recognize as 
patrons of yours? 

A.: Oh, yes. Excuse, counselor. Oh,no— 
I mean oh, yes. You, counselor. 

Q.: You have to advertise, don’t you? 
Anybody else? 

A.: Mr. Donkardthere. Good afternoon, 
gentleman. 

Q.: Give me your attention. In whose 
company did you see Donkard down there? 

A.: Oh, yes. 

Q.: Oh, yes, what? 

A.: Incompany. The lady and Mr. Don- 
Oh, many. 

: You mean often? 

A.: Oh, yes. Excuse, counselor. Oh, yes. 

Q.: Did you see them there in June of 
last year? 

A.: Oh, yes. Many often. 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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THE WAY OUT 


by Edward A. Filene 


Contains the answer to America’s big 
problem—one affecting every business 
and individual in our country. 


It clearly points out— 
How mass production and mass dis- 
tribution is affecting every business no 
matter what kind or size. 
What a Fordized America will be like. 
How to meet the coming tooth and 
claw competition. 
When wages become counterfeit. 
How capital and labor can pull to- 
gether successfully. 
What the retailer faces in the new 
scheme of distribution. 
How decentralized industry will aid 
social progress. 
Why Big Business is better than 
Socialism. 


Business men, labor leaders, bankers 
—every one interested in the way 
America is going, will profit by read- 
ing this useful book—a real inspira- 
tion in your work. 

Send for new popular edition 


$1.50 at any bockstore or use the coupon 
and a copy will be forwarded immediately. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


Garden City, N. Y. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
Garden City, N. Y. 

Please send me a copy of Edward A. 
Filene’s new book, ‘‘The Way Out.” I will 
Pay postman $1.50 plus 10c. delivery 
charges or enclose remittance. 


SSarexe 


Atlanta Biltmore 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 


One of the greatest of the famous 
Bowman chain, and the South’s 
most superb hotel. 


Surpassing comfort. 
Very modcrate rates. 


Write for latest booklet P. 


Atlanta Biltmore Hotel Company 
HOLLAND B. JUDKINS, Vice Pres.—Mégr. 
WILLIAM C. ROYER, Associate Mgr. 


DoesYour Engine 
Pump Oil? 


Try a Duro plug in that cylinder 
which is giving you trouble. $1.50 
each from your dealer or order 
direct from us. State model of car. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DURO COMPANY, Newark,N. J. 


Warranted not to Chafe 
\ Get our Test Leg 
( Booklet Free 


E. H. ERICKSON CO. 


36 Washington Avenue N. 
Minneapolis, Mina. 


Beginners 
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@ Clicquot Club Ginger Ale, Regular, is the dashing, full-flavored, martial 
beverage that is celebrating its fortieth glorious Fourth. Clicquot Club Pale 
Dry gives you the subtle exhilaration of a milder, drier drink, with a delicacy of 
flavor that is still real ginger ale. ( Each is blended with that just-right quantity 
and quality of pure water and pure fruit flavors that properly sets off the tingling | 
refreshment of real ginger ale. It takes time to make as good a ginger ale as 
Clicquot Club. It takes that subtle, artful skill in blending that has produced the 
drink that first taught America what real ginger ale tastes like. Q Here it is— 


Clicquot Club Ginger Ale, in two flavors, with two full glasses in every pint 
bottle, with the one ingredient that no one else can put into bottles—the forty 
years of knowing how to make good drinks the Clicquot Club way. The Clicquot 
Club Company, Millis, Mass., U.S. A. 
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da July, and since? 


,es. Always. Three, four, five 
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| was their demeanor? Never 
- Did they seem friendly, or how? 
,oo much. Too much friends, 
|Counselor, I am Sicilian man. 
) English too much not so good. 
weethearts. 
e have any other sweethearts? 
jes. Counselor, she is Tuesday. 
-, He asks me. Monday, Tues- 
iy. Thursday, Friday 
ed your place, didn’t he? 
jos. Everybody. Is a very high- 
He come there with many girls 
/ sweetheart. 
ie a good spender? 
12s. Twenty, thirty, fifty dollar. 
1sport. Big Wall Street fellow, 


/:LE: Your witness. 

+ ATTORNEY: No questions. 
|:his got to do with the case? 
yrike the testimony of this wit- 
irely and to instruct the jury to 


ll let it stand for the present, 
ay renew your motion. Step 
iSavoyard. And do you, too, 
)t until I excuse you. Call the 


¢, Mr. Hinkle. 


‘,x0me,” said Little Amby, look- 
m. “Officer, call Mrs. Donkard 
ut there.” 

iher middle twenties, blond and 
at with a shrewish look pinch- 
1 features at the moment, sailed 
sle. 

ill beautiful, but no longer deli- 
is of the type that is full-blown 
and that runs soon to waist in 
|roicself-denial. She was angry; 
\s straight and her chin was up, 
13 flashed. 

ss his wife?’”’? The quavering 
shat of the housemaid, Maisie 
‘he was standing, blocking the 
| blond lady. She cut a poor 
1, Maisie was nineteen at the 
‘nat of good looks she had was a 
‘oloring and youthful spirits— 
| hite and red, and a twinkle in 
ves; she stood crookedly now, 
is seemed to have sunk in, and 
1 face was spotty. ‘‘You’re 
! He’s going to marry me!” 
ou luck, dear,’’ said the blond 
ig in her lips. 
his wife fast 
| I’m not brag- 
_. I brought 
vith me, Mr. 
| you said.” 

er your mar- 
\fieate, Mrs. 
' said Little 
‘ing across the 


” cried Donk- 
/Z up in uncon- 
‘vousness. “TI 
7s not true, 


” snapped Lit- 
rounding on 
is true. And 
_ making a fool 
poor innocent 
Plucking her 
r, to cast her 
ead her under- 


always ready 
rhetoric, and 
{ with a spirit 
it over every 


2texcited now, 
tied Donkard. 
vas pale and 
his hands were 
though he was 
_Way through 
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“Don’t Maisie me, Mr. Donkard,’’ she 
said furiously. “So I’m your Tuesday girl, 
am I? Then you better get your lady 
friends of the rest of the week to come and 
do your lying for you now. He done it, 
judge! He done it! And I seen him! May 
I never leave this spot ——” 

“‘She’s crazy with jealousy! I didn’t do 
it, but I know who did. It was Harry Han- 
chett there. Look at him—he doesn’t deny 
it! Ask him, judge! I saw him, and he 
won’t deny it!” 

“No, he didn’t neither,’’ sneered Maisie. 
“And he didn’t, because his father was lay- 
ing dead in the library when the boy come 
downstairs. That devil there made him 
think he did it some ways with his talk of a 
burglar. There wasn’t no burglar, judge. 
There’s the burglar, over there, the smart 
Mr. Lester Donkard. No, I won’t shut up! 
They can hang you as high as the Wool- 
worth, and I’ll be laughing. Your Tuesday 
girl, am I? I’ll tell you how it was, judge: 
The old gentleman come downstairs looking 
for a burglar because he heard something, 
and he had a pistol, and he knocked on my 
door and asked me if I heard something, 
and I got afraid and followed him upstairs. 
And he went in the library, and we seen 
somebody with a light at the safe, and Mr. 
Hanchett fired his pistol at him, and he 
fired his pistol at the old gentleman and 
killed him, and then he came running out 
and said we would be married and live high. 
And it was him broke open the front door, 
judge. May I never leave this spot 
And young Mr. Hanchett come down 

“Stop!” cried the judge, bringing down 
his gavel. “‘Is this a madhouse? Step up 
here, madam. Officer, stand by that door. 
What is this mass of deviltry we’ve uncov- 
ered here? Let us get rid of the case on 
trial first. Have you any motions, Mr. 
District Attorney?” 

“In view of the new positions taken by 
these witnesses, Your Honor,” said the dis- 
trict attorney, ‘‘I feel it incumbent on me 
to move to dismiss the indictment. I want 
to say, however, that there’s such a thing as 
orderly process, and Mr. Hinkle hasn’t 
shown any respect for it. He could have 
quoted this new evidence to me in my own 
office, and I would never have moved the 
indictment to trial. He seems to have 
wanted to make a hippodrome out of this 
court room, and a public spectacle. That 
may suit his craving for notoriety and self- 
advertisement, but it’s certainly not ——”’ 

“Agreed—agreed in toto,” said the 
judge. “‘ Mr. Hinkle, you stand reprimanded 
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for not having codperated in this matter 
with the district attorney. I am sure, how- 
ever, that you are also to be congratulated. 
The motion to dismiss is granted.’ 


“Then the Seaboard Light and Power 
bonds that Donkard gave me from the safe 
that night were forged,’”’ said Harry Han- 
chett. 

“Exactly,” said Little Amby. ‘Your 
father had a couple of hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of bonds in that safe, didn’t 
he? Donkard used to take a block of them 
out and turn them over to Barney Roth. 
Roth provided him with counterfeits which 
he put back in the safe to satisfy your 
father’s casual inspection. The gang then 
lined a bank up for a trimming by putting 
the genuine bonds in for a loan. They were 
granted it, of course. Then they paid off 
the loan, gave the bonds back to Barney 
Roth, who turned them back to Donkard, 
who put them back in the safe and took 
out the counterfeits. The counterfeits 
then went back down the line to the bank 
which had already loaned on the genuine 
bonds. 

“They grafted probably a hundred thou- 
sand, and would be at it yet if, through 
some disagreement or greed, Roth hadn’t 
refused to turn the bonds back to Donkard 
when he had to have them. The old man 
would have clipped the coupons off the 
forged bonds in a day or two, and the gaff 
would probably have been blown. So 
Donkard put up this job, pretending there 
was a burglary. He would probably have 
taken out only those counterfeit bonds, 
which would have cut two ways for him, 
freeing him of suspicion and killing the 
value of the bonds in Roth’s hands. You 
see?” 

“But I fired at him! I can understand 
that he was able in the darkness and in my 
state of nerves to coax me to shoot, but he 
took an awful chance.” 

“Not a chance in the world, my boy. 
You had a row with your father that eve- 
ning, didn’t you? So the cook told my man. 
And it was about your father’s pistol, wasn’t 
it? Don’t you remember that there was 
talk at the dinner table about robberies in 
the neighborhood—Donkard started the 
topic, I'll gamble—and after dinner your 
father looked for his pistol?” 

“That’s right. That’s how the row 
started. I had his pistol. He always kept it 
in his bedroom, and I had taken it away 
that afternoon. There were some athletic 
games down in Bay Ridge at the club— 
that was one thing that 
brought us into the city 
in that weather—and I 
was acting as starter, and 
I needed a pistol. So I 
took father’s. It made 


see why it should. I went 
to my room to get the 
pistol and gave it to him, 
but that didn’t appease 
him.” 

“Well, Mr. Hanchett, 
do you ordinarily do your 
starting with a gun loaded 
with ball cartridges?”’ 

Harry’s mouth opened. 

“By George! Iremem- 
ber now that I loaded 
the gun with blanks at the 
club.” 

“And you fired a blank 
cartridge at Donkard that 
night. He knew what was 
in the gun; your father 
had fired that same gun 
at him point-blank only 
five minutes before.”’ 

“T can never repay 
you what I owe you, Mr. 
Hinkle.” 

“T’ll take your word for 
that after I’ve put you 
through supplementary 
proceedings,”’ grinned Lit- 
tle Amby. ‘‘Write me a 
check for ten thousand 
dollars; here’s a pen.” 


him furious, and I couldn’t | 
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100 to 300 Shaves 
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ROBT. H. INGER- a Year 
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sweeping the coun- 
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get the most comfortable, quick- 
est and cleanest shaves you 
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Other horses running in the same years 
have outclassed Roamer, Old Rosebud and 
Sarazen in appearance and equaled them 
in blood lines, but have been outclassed by 
them in racing ability. 

Breeding and conformation all sound, 
and yet no race horse. Why? It is the 
eternal question of the racing world. It is 
the thing that makes the buying and selling 
of horses a fascinating game of chance. If 
we had standard gauges to decide these 
questions, you would. always be sure of 
your money’s worth. and no more. The 
prices of horses would be regulated like 
those of automobiles. 

My own liking is for the medium-striding 
horse. A good gait makes for speed. A 
strong heart makes for gameness. Combine 
the two and you have a good race horse. 
The trick is to know when they are com- 
bined. The fellow who can fathom it is the 
winner in a horse deal. 

The year Waring won the Worth Handi- 
cap I lived in a little cottage at the Worth 
track. The superintendent of the course had 
been taken ill, and Ed Wagner, who ran 
Worth, asked. me to take charge. I liked 
the idea. It reminded me of the old days 
back in Missouri and Kansas, when I’d 
slept in a stall every night, sometimes cud- 
dled up toa horse to keep warm. And it had 
all changed so much in just a few short 
years. I wondered what Nash Turner or 
Birkenruth or Winkfield or the other jockeys 
who had the leg up on my horses in these 
later days would think if I’d offered them 
for a single winning mount the equivalent 
of what I’d received for a whole month’s 
hard work; or if they’d been compelled to 
sleep in the hay or in a little bunk buiit over 
the stalls, as I had, and as Fred Taral had, 
too, before he’d become a famous jockey. 
What would they have said if their contract 
employer had told them they would have to 
sweat their way from one track to another, 
sleeping in the freight cars with the horses 
and hiding under the blankets so the con- 
ductor wouldn’t see them when he inspected 
the cars oncea day? ‘‘Sweating your way”’ 
was the right name for it. Sometimes when 
I think of the suffocating heat of those trips 
while we lay motionless under the blankets 
in sizzling weather, waiting for the con- 
ductor to move along, the recollection is 
enough to keep me warm all winter long. 


Celebrants on Parade 


My little cottage at the track was a meet- 
ing place for my friends, being so close to 
the grand stand and paddock they could 
run over there between races. On May 1, 
1902, Birkenruth won the first race with 
my horse Federal, a six-furlong sprint. It 
was a warm day and a couple of friends and 
I strolled over to the house to refresh our- 
selves. When Tom Cogan carried my colors 
home in front in the second race, a four- 
and-a-half-furlong dash for two-year-olds, 
we hit the path again for the cottage to get 
more refreshments, three or four other fel- 
lows stringing along with us. And we 
stayed there while the third race was being 
run. Earlier in the day H. E. Rowell—we 
called him Doc Rowell—had told me he had 
a good thing in the third, an old horse 
named Pat Morrissey, and had asked me 
to scratch Precursor, the only horse in the 
field he was afraid might beat Pat. Albert 
Simons was handling Precursor for me, 
and we scratched him. But it was a false 
alarm. A horse named Red Apple, belong- 
ing to Ed Trotter, won the race. 

The next event on the program was the 
Worth Handicap. I had two horses run- 
ning for the stake, Waring and The Lady. 
The entry was at thirteen to ten in the bet- 
ting and I told my friends I couldn’t see 
how I could lose. Our entire party bet 
freely on Waring and The Lady, and when 
they passed under the wire one-two we 
again headed for the cottage to see what 
remained in the way of cooling refresh- 
ments. This time there were a dozen new 
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faces in the parade along the winding path 
that led to my house. The temperature 
was rising steadily and the ice was running 
low. I sent a stable boy out for a new 
supply. 

Searcher, a four-year-old son of Hindoo, 
was my starter in the fifth race and the 
favorite at seven to ten. We marched back 
to the lawn to see the race run and we 
marched right back to the cottage again 
when Birkenruth brought Searcher home a 
winner in the hardest kind of drive. The 
crowd at the track, seeing the procession 
moving back and forth from my cottage, 
began to wonder how we got that way, to 
go parading around like a regiment of sol- 
diers. The marchers were growing in 
number after each race. Three of us had 
started the parade. Now we had about 
twenty in line, treading the winding path 
that led to the cottage, and the army was 
growing each minute. A wine agent or two 
had fallen into line, bringing their sample 
cases along with them. 


Five Wins in Five Starts 


Four winners home out of five races, and 
my horse Vulcain looking like a sure thing 
in the sixth. It was the Hildreth day. It 
seemed to me that everybody at the track 
wanted to absorb the spirit of the occasion. 
So they would stroll over to my cottage to 
absorb it. The winding path that led to the 
cottage was like a newly blazed trail every- 
one was anxious to explore, and it was be- 
coming more winding each minute. By 
the time I took my place at the head of the 
procession to lead the march back to the 
grand stand for the sixth race, I discovered 
more curves in it than I had known were 
there. The parade looked like a snake 
dance after a big football game. 

Vulcain, at one to five in the betting, 
won the mile event at the end of the pro- 
gram, Winkfield riding him to the fifth 
victory of the day for the Hildreth racing 
colors. The crowd let out a wild yell. 
It’s not often in racing that one owner 
sweeps practically the entire card; in all 
my experience it’s the only time I ever won 
five races on a single day, and it was some- 
thing worth celebrating. The crowd was 
willing and so was I. 

At the entrance to the cottage I com- 
manded the marchers to halt and looked 
back over the line to see how many there 
were. The tail end of the procession was 
just coming through the paddock gate. I 
was wondering how the modest supply of 
refreshments in my home would take care 
of so many, when Albert Simons rushed up 
to me and reported that the friendly wine 
agents were back with a new load of sample 
cases. In other words, the commissary 
department of our army had come to the 
rescue in the nick of time. 

When I look back at one incident of that 
celebration it almost brings tears to my 
eyes, though I’ve been a teetotaler now go- 
ing on fifteen years. The commissary de- 
partment had done more than its share to 
make the celebration one to be remem- 
bered. Bottles of champagne were every- 
where. The sight reminded me of the 
pictures I’d seen of the signing of articles 
for the championship prize fight in the old 
days. If you’ve ever seen one of those pic- 
tures you will remember that the chief idea 
you got of the ceremony was that of count- 
less bottles of champagne stacked on a 
table, with a party of gentlemen looking 
gloomy because the labels were crowding 
them out of the spotlight. The champagne 
was the contribution of the agents on those 
occasions. It was good advertising to have 
the brands so prominently displayed. And 
on the occasion I am speaking of, the cham- 
pagne agents recognized it as a chance to 
employ their favorite form of advertising. 

But the thing that makes my mouth 
water, even now that champagne is no 
more for me and not so much for others, is 
what happened to that supply after the 


paraders had been thoroughly refreshed. 
Someone suggested that the stalls should 
be baptized to keep the run of good luck 
going. Another thought it was a rare 
chance to fumigate them as no other stalls 
had ever been fumigated. So a party of 
them carrying bottles of vintage cham- 
pagne went over to the stables and sprayed 
the walls with the bubbling beverage, treat- 
ing it with no more reverence than so much 
water. And in that way the celebration of 
Hildreth Day at Worth, Illinois, came to a 
close. I trust this story saddens no one else 
as it does me. 

The turf period immediately following 
the start of the new century was remark- 
able for the number of high-class stake 
horses in training. In 1903 and ’04 Bel- 
dame was the queen of the turf in the East. 
She was a chestnut filly by Octagon from 
Bella Donna, by Hermit, and had been 
bred by Mr. Belmont at the Nursery Stud. 
In the West and South my chestnut filly 
Witfull, by Mirthful out of Response, was 
beating the best Thoroughbreds of both 
sexes. And among the colts was Broom- 
stick, a son of Ben Brush from imported 
Elf, by Galliard, then running in the colors 
of Capt. S. S. Brown, of Pittsburgh, the 
owner of a string of fast racers. 

You get an idea of the class of horses 
competing then when you scan the field 
which Broomstick, as a three-year-old in 
1904, defeated in winning the Brighton 
Handicap. Waterboy, with 129 pounds up, 
was the favorite in that race; but the diffi- 
culty of his task is realized when you see 
pitted against him Ort Wells, Irish Lad and 
Highball, in addition to Broomstick. The 
race resulted in a furious finish, with 
Broomstick barely beating Irish Lad, when 
that fine stake horse broke down as they 
were nearing the wire and finished on three 
legs in one of the gamest exhibitions of 
courage racegoers have ever seen. 

Broomstick later became the property of 
Mr. Whitney and was retired to the Brook- 
dale Farm in New Jersey, where he sired 
some of the best horses of recent years, 
among them Whisk Broom II, Buckhorn, 
Leochares, Crocus, Tippity Witchet, Cud- 
gel, Escoba, Regret, Nancy Lee, Thunderer 
and Wildair. 


Rain in New Orleans 


For Witfull I paid $3000, and that was 
another of those lucky investments I’ve 
made in my time. On March 14, 1903, this 
fleet daughter of Mirthful won the Cres- 
cent City Derby in New Orleans from 
Rosanco and Birch Broom in the hardest 
rainstorm I ever saw at a race track. She 
romped home nearly a sixteenth of a mile 
in front of the field, though it wasn’t until 
the stretch had been reached that anybody 
was able to make out the colors of the lead- 
ing horse, so terrific was the downpour. 
Poor Jack McCormick, who died this year 
at San Diego, California, was a rubber in 
my barn at the time—the same Jack 
McCormick who later trained the horses of 
Phil Chinn, James Butler and the Belair 
Stud, owned by William Woodward. When 
he went to take Witfull back to the stable 
on the other side of the track he found the 
water so deep that the only way he could 
have reached there would have been by 
swimming. There was a lagoon that lay be- 
tween the grand stand and the stables. 
This had overrun and the water was more 
than waist-deep on all sides. We had to 
quarter Witfullin a stall near the stand for a 
day or two until the water had receded. 

Claude, a bay colt by imported Lissak 
from Lida H, was the chief rival of Witfull 
on the Southern and Western tracks. 
Claude was owned by M.J. Daly and usually 
ridden by J. or W. Daly, his sons. Early in 
the year he had won the California Derby 
at Ingleside, and on April seventh the Ten- 
nessee Derby at Memphis, in addition to 
other important stakes. The Western crowd 
was confident that he was a better horse 
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Good and Bad Weather | 
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; whosmiled always when he lost 
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Smathers. 
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» Star of the Stable 


ey was the star of my stable at 
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‘ast the best horses of his day. 
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I’m best gaited to the quarter tracks. You 
know I’m just a plain racing man; that’s 
me all over’? And I reckon he was. 

McChesney was entered to run in the 
Harlem National at a mile and three- 
sixteenths, one of the feature events of the 
meeting at the old Harlem track in Chicago. 
Smathers bet heavily on him in the future 
books on the race; they had future betting 
on other races than the Kentucky Derby 
then. I didn’t know at the time how much 
he’d put down, but I felt he was not the 
kind that does things in a small way. 

A day or two before the race he ‘arrived 
from the East in his private railway car. 
I told him I was a little bothered about 
finding a real good jockey to put up on 
McChesney. I had been hoping to get the 
contract rider from Ed Corrigan—I think 
the boy was Johnny Reiff—but Corrigan 
had just told me that he was going to run 
his own horse in the race and would need 
the services of the stable jockey. The only 
boy available around our own stable was a 
youngster who’d had very little riding ex- 
perience and I was afraid to trust him with 
so big a job. It’s against my Sees to 
spend weeks and months prepe” ng a horse 
for.2 big stake 2 and then turn hin: ayer to 
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an incompetent jockey. “7s _ 

Mrs. Hildreth was with us whi “Ay 
versation was taking place. She was run 
ning her own horse, Favonius, in the race 
and had engaged Charlie Gray, a good boy, 
to ride. 

It was she who solved our problem. 

“Let Charlie Gray ride McChesney,”’ 
she suggested. “I'll put the stable boy on 
Favonius.” 

Smathers protested against that. 

“Not at all, not at all, Mrs. Hildreth,” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘There’s no reason why you 
should sacrifice your own chance of winning 
just to help me.” 

There’s one thing I’ve never tried to 
buck against in this life. That is a woman 
with her mind made up. Mrs. Hildreth had 
decided that Gray would ride McChesney, 
and that was that. I told Smathers we’d 
lost that particular argument and not to 
bother any more about it. He was the hap- 
piest man in Chicago when he went back to 
his hotel. 

When McChesney, with Gray in the sad- 
dle, splashed through the mud that covered 
the track that afternoon, a winner by a good 
margin, E. E. Smathers bubbled over with 
happiness. He bounded over to where I 
was standing and shook my hand so vigor- 
ously I think sometimes I can feel it yet. 
Then I learned for the first time the extent 
of his bet in the future books. McChesney’s 
victory had brought him something like an 
even $100,000. 


Money for Everybody 


‘And I can thank Mrs. Hildreth for it as 
much as anybody else,’”’ he said, seeking 
her out to express his gratitude. 

You couldn’t hold him, he was so happy. 
He handed Mrs. Hildreth $1000 and insisted 
on her taking it when she protested. He 
told me the purse money was mine—$7865. 
He gave Charlie Gray $2500. He handed 
the stable foreman $500 and the exercise 
boy another bill just like it. To McChes- 
ney’s rubber he gave $250. Anybody in 
sight who’d had anything to do with 


_McChesney’s winning he wanted to re- 


ward. And he was all action, the swiftest- 
moving object at the track outside of the 
race horses themselves. 

It was a custom of the period to give a 
little extra formality to stake races by 
hanging the purse on a wire stretched over 
the track and having the winner come and 
receive it. In our party that walked over 
to the judges’ stand to receive the prize 
money was Blanche Bates, the actress. 
The purse passed from Smathers to me, and 
the little satin bag in which the money was 
inclosed I handed to Mrs. Hildreth as a 
souvenir of the occasion. Mrs. Hildreth in 
turn presented it to Miss Bates, who was 
a strong admirer of race horses and had 
rooted hard for McChesney to win that 
race for us. 


EVENING POST 


Every now and then an owner of race 
horses will run into a streak of bad luck 
that seems to have no ending. Such a blight 
had fallen that season on Doc Street, a 
well-known character on the Western 
tracks. In his barn were three fillies he’d 
bought from James R. Keene—Byways, 
Delagoa and Cognomen. They were fast, 
but the curse of losing was on his racing 
colors and he couldn’t make them win, try 
as he would. He became so disgusted with 
his luck that he offered them to me at a 
very low price—$1000 for one, $2500 for 
another and $3000 for the third. I bought 
them, and within six weeks the three had 
won a total of twenty-one races. One day 
before they’d started on this winning 
streak Pat Dunne met Street and asked 
him whether the three fillies he’d sold me 
were of much account. 

“Well, if they’re as good as they were 
when I had them they’ll win plenty of 
races for him,’”’ Doc replied; and that re- 
mark is typical of the average horse trainer. 
You wouldn’t expect to find much tempera- 
ment in a racing barn, but it’s there in al- 
most as large quantities as it is in the world 
of prima donnas and stage artists. No mat- 
ter how thick you may think the hide of t 
rough, weather-beaten fellows w 
their lives around box stalls anéHaddocks, 
you wii find a smoldgring-*icano if you 
prick their pride about horse knowledge. 


Enter the Dark Pare 


In the winter, some twenty or more years 
ago, the horsemen at the Fair Grounds in 
New Orleans became curious regarding the 
identity of two queer-looking old men with 
whiskers, who had one horse quartered in 
an old barn at the track. Nobody seemed 
to know them or where they came from. 
They had dropped in at the track while 
the meeting was on and didn’t appear anx- 
ious to make the acquaintance of any of 
the trainers or stablemen around the Fair 
Grounds. Whenever anybody called tohave 
a friendly chat with them, and possibly to 
get a little dope on what their specialty 
was, they just grunted their answers and 
let the visitors understand they weren’t cul- 
tivating the companionship of others. 

I had heard about them, but their pres- 
ence didn’t bother me one way or the other. 
I’d had enough experience around race 
tracks by this time to know that you have 
to look for all kinds of folks. A couple of 
men with whiskers and a grouch didn’t 
strike me as much to worry about. I was 
more concerned about my own problems 
too. There was a horse in my string at 
that time that had shown me some work- 
outs that made me feel sure he would breeze 
home in the next race for maidens, he hav- 
ing never won a race and being eligible to 
compete in a maiden field. And in his trials 
he was running faster than some cam- 
paigners in my string that had won many 
races. It looked like an exceptional chance 
to win a nice bet. 

It was while I was putting the finishing 
touches on my horse that New Orleans 
Ed Austin, a bookmaker at the track and a 
fellow I’d known for years, received a queer 
sort of tip from W. S.—Kansas—Price, 
who had been well known on the race tracks 
for years. Price told him that the horse 
being trained by the two men with whiskers 
was a speed marvel. 

“T don’t know what the horse’s name is, 
but I’ll recognize him the minute I see him 
going to the post and I’ll have a smashing 
bet down,”’ Kansas Price continued. “I 
tried to get a line on him from the two old 
guys training him, but they shooed me 
away. He’s a real good thing and they’ve 
managed to keep him completely under 
cover. They never work him when there’s 
anybody around with a stop watch. I 
think I’m the only one at the track in on 
their secret, and I just happened. on it by 
accident. I’m telling you, Ed, that horse 
has worked faster than anything at the 
track.” 

Ed Austin was too old a hand at racing 
to get excited over what Kansas Price told 

‘(Continued on Page 165) 
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That Musical P 
of iine 


Happiness, friendship, ins 
popularity—all these and 
the result of music. Nc 
millions of happy people, act 
ately refer to the Hohnef "ct dann 
icaas “That Musical Pal’ ee Mine?” 


Anyone can quickly | lear 


piration, 
ore are 
» wonder 


Hohner with the lt 
1 
sasiroction Bo You don’t 


Wis always tuned. You 

} can’t niake a mistake as to tone for 
the tone is fixed. You merely 

Spyreathe into it the song that is 
Sraving ex}. ession and out come 
the cheering strains of an opera, 
symphony or popular melody. 
Get a Hohner today and ask for 
the Free Instruction Book, illus- 
trated with charts, pictures and 
favorite musical selections. If 
your dealer is out of copies, write 
M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 195, New 
York City. 


Leading dealers everywhere sell 
Hohner Harmonicas — 50c up. 


i, V ANT extra money? Want best 
boys’ prizes—without cost? 

We'll see that you get both if you 

sell The Saturday Evening Post 

and The Ladies’ Home Journal to 

regular customers in your town (in 

U.S.). We'llshow you how to obtain 

customers too. To get started, write 

The Curtis Publishing Co., Sales Div. 

687 Independence §q., Phila., Penna, 


Removes Chewing Gum 


from Carpets, Rugs, Upholstery, Clothing, 
Shoes, Floors, etc. Read directions on label 
and in booklet under the label of every bottle. 

For Safety's Sake-demand 


CARBONA 


Cleaning Fluid 
REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 


Without Injury to Fabric or Color 
20¢ 30< 60¢ & 41. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 


To earn over $100.00 weekly on libera 


I 
sion basis as local representative for n¢ Shion: ale known 
line of personal and business Christmas Greeting 
Cards. Send references with application for territory 
at once to DEPT, A. 

THE PROCESS ENGRAVING COMPANY, Inc. 
Crawford Ave. at 18th St, ___ Chicago, Ill, 


Crawford Ave. at 18th 


_ HOWARD’S IDEAL BATHING CAP 
(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 

A water-tight, head-shape pure gum rubber 
diving cap. Smart. Smooth fitting. Long 
wearing. Natural rubber color only. Each 
Cap sealed in sanitary glassine envelope. 

# Four sizes: Men's; Women's; Bobbed 
Hair, (also fits children); and Bobbed Hair 


Extra Size. $100 


At best stores—or one dollar, 

postpaid direct from 

RALPH M. PIPER, MARYSVILLE, OHIO 
Sole Distributor 


NO KEYS TO LOSE 

No Springs! No Hinges! No Rivets! 
A Practical, Rustless Padlock, nine times 
stronger than ordinary locks. Simple 
construction; Opened Quickly Day or 


aed $2. 00 or ay postman $2.10. Money 


Back Guarantee. Dealersand Agents Wanted. 


Defender Lock Co., Dept. E, 68 Cliff St., N.Y_C. 
Write for free Guide Books and 

ATENTS. : “RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK”. 
Send model or sketch of invention 

for Inspection & Instructions Free. Terms Reasonable. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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What’s Wrong With sea Zs “+ in 12 years rolled up a business What’s Wront” ; 
Shorthand ad c.. pit om of several million dollars annu- Oo off! 

: : AY ug a ‘i ally on the 5-cent packaged Shorthan fe 

Sécretaries Savio a a candies, “Honey Scotch’’ and 

y: 3. “Walnettos.”” Executives 5 yt 
“He talks so fast I'll be gettin , =e seameianteemeneee tee olf ‘ : i 1 
writer's cramp soon.”’ e amino a She can t  seeam ' | 

; taken. the 
“Those awful waits while he Bed os I Peep ae “I'm forced to eu p 

chats over the ‘phone.”’ NE Ge ‘A short.”’ } 
“I'm 10% secretary and 90% “She can't help me fc | 
slave to my notebook.”’ things.”’ ou 
agra doing till 3 and then Neos only dictagsell 
“N ays’ work.”’ its fresh in my mind! p? 
tv else can read my notes.”’ . eo ae take jd to 
“No on8 sted while he’s in “Out sick “ my la a 
“Hours way wait.” '! 4 
conference. Qed staying late.” “Pshaw! she’s gone, ‘ h 
“Yes, I do mig. maddening.” _to wait till tomorrow sat 
“Cold notes aM, -, Thad all this clear inag sph 
! ll show him last night.”’ 

That’s enough¥right now. . rey 
this trial offer That’s enough! [i] 


the coupon below on gait} 
principles. 


Shorthand couldn’t kee: 
pace with his business: 


How much faster can a man build up his bust; 
ness with The Dictaphone than when hej, 
shackled by slow, old-fashioned shorthand? }: 


Read the story of James N. Collins below—then note our coupon offer. — 


Miss Hansen, 


Mr. Collins’s secretary, © 
saves time through The H 
Dictaphone to help Mr. §& 
Collins with important 

executive details. 


N fe longer ago than 1913 James N. Collins — dictates to The Dictaphone instructions t 
quit a cigar salesman’s job in Minneapo- = foremen. Then he talks into the mouth 


DICTATE To THE DIC TAPAUNE 


lis to manufacture and sell “Honey Scotch.”’ 
He was his entire selling force, his own ship- 
ping-clerk and general manager. 

Today the tempting “Honey Scotch’’ and 
delicious ‘ Walnettos’’ have an output of 25 
tons every day, with a yearly value running 
well into the millions of dollars. You can buy 
the famous red plaid open package at nearly 
every news-stand, cigar store and hotel in, the 
United States and South America. From one 
man to international distribution in 12 years! 

Mr. Collins says that The Dictaphone helped 
materially in the amazingly rapid growth of 
his business. With The Dictaphone he main- 
tains as close supervision of his organization 
today as when he was his own salesman and 
shipping clerk. First thing in the morning he 


his engagements, plans for conferences, evety 
thing due for the next two days. 

And he cleans up his heavy corresponden 
as he finds leisure! For Mr. Collins is the 
of executive who encourages interruptio 
sound-proof cell for him! His desk 1s rig 
in the open office where he can be inst 
available. And that he may utilize every 
moment for dictation, right at his elbow 
The Dictaphone. ] 

As for Miss Hansen, Mr. Collins’s sec 
—with The Dictaphone she’s able to 
all Mr. Collins’s correspondence and 
randa, and attend to the routing of 75 sales 
as well. She has time for the executive d 
that make her a responsible assistant 
chief. 


REG. U.S.PAT. OFF. 


Which of these coupons will you send, as the first 
step to “doubling your ability to get things done’’? 


Give The Dictaphone a trial. We will gladly lend you a machine to test any way you like. 
DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION, 154 Nassau Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: Please notify your nearest office to lend me a New Model 10 to try—without 
expense or obligation. Leave it to me to judge by results, not by salesmen’s reasons or other 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION, 154 Nassau Street, New York City 


I want to see what leading executives or secretaries themselves say about increasing! 
by discarding shorthand. So please send me your booklet “ What’s Wrong with She 


people’s success. Thank you. 


Iam a Secretary [] Executive [] i 
(Please pin this to your letterhead) (Check one) (Please pin this to yout 
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‘s at the old barn had been 
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nsas to let him know when 
iidentified Hindoo going to 
-appened sooner than he had 


later, while the horses were 
r the first race of the day, 
p to Austin’s stand in the bet- 
d him off his seat and rushed 
‘steps, where they could see 
ng in front of the grand stand. 
1s and excited, pointed to one 


—the good-looking chestnut. 
sy to one in the betting. I’ve 
n and I’m going to put down 
‘ive me some of your money 
‘or you. Hecan’t lose; he’ll 
e’s the fastest horse at the 


aever heard of the horse, but 
t about my horse—and there 
jeld. 

I’d been looking for had ar- 
a maiden race at seven fur- 
iorse was the favorite at four 
he clockers in New Orleans 
1 been burning up the track 
gallops. I’d made no effort 
ider cover. 

reth’s horse will win this 
shot back at Price. ‘‘I know 
waiting to drop him in just 
this, and he’s bet $5000 on 


e if he’s bet $500,000. This 
| leave him so far behind you 
hey’re in the same race.” 
2ouldn’t be budged. 

k had taken in $5000 against 
corse. Until Price came run- 
1 he’d intended laying some 
other books, because he was 
id win the race. But there 
king Price’s sincerity. So, 
ised to bet on the stranger, 
‘d benefit by the tip to the 
ling all the money on my 


tetting Blind 


a few hours before all this was 
nm the fair-grounds betting 
had called on Billy Pinker- 
‘used to talk to any of the 
nd insisted on seeing Billy 
r manner was mysterious. 
vous and acted like men who 
ire of their ground. One of 
the conversation by asking 
e knew whether there were 
.ouses being operated around 


chem; what’s the answer to 
” Billy liked to come to the 


His visitors stalled further. © 


le for a stranger to place a 
1?” the spokesman inquired. 
-if he has the money.” 

1e of the men took out a large 
acks and laid it on Billy 
sk. 

),000 in that bundle and we 
down on a race in New Or- 
e don’t want to take any 
1ing up against some confi- 
_not collecting if we win. If 
. couple of your men to go 
2 reliable bookmaker or pool 
that you’re well paid for the 


ion sounded good to Pinker- 
two of his men from another 
sucted them to conduct the 
some betting establishment 
yuld place their money in 


were plenty of pool rooms, 


running in Chicago in those 
ton’s callers undoubtedly 
they were concerned about 
se they won. 


THE SAT 


“You'll get your money all right if the 
horse wins,’’ Billy assured them; and then, 
as an afterthought, he inquired how good 
they thought the horse was. 

“He’ll win and he’ll be a price,’”’ they 
told him. 

As they were leaving, Billy motioned to 
one of the men he’d assigned to go with 
them, pressed a wad of bills into his hand 
and said, ‘Bet this for me on whatever 
horse those fellows back.” 

In New Orleans I was standing bn the 
lawn watching the horses prancing at the 
barrier. Chris Fitzgerald, the same (Chris- 
topher J. Fitzgerald who is now ath in 
the affairs of the Jockey Club and whi has 
worked for years in the interest of tlean 
racing, was the starter at New Orleans \that 
season. He was having his troubles with 
the field, but he finally caught them in jin 
and sent them away to one of his usual good 
starts. They ran closely bunched for ithe 
first eighth and then began to straighten 
out as the faster horses found their stride. 
I had my glasses trained on my horse and 
was waiting to see him step to the front. 
But as they sped down the back stretch it 
was some other horse that left the field be 
hind him as though the amet horses wer 
standing still. ZA 

Somebody near me cried out that the? | 
ing horse was the stranger. 


“Where’d he come from?’’ I asked, as | 


though speaking to myself. I’d never heard 
of this horse. I hadn’t noticed that there 
was a strange horse in the race. 


Beaten by a Ringer 


When they rounded the bend and en- 
tered the stretch my horse was running 
second, far out in front of the others; but 
the stranger was leading him by four lengths 
or so, and running so easily I knew there 
wasn’t a chance for my horse to catch him 
in the short dash to the wire—or to catch 
him at any distance, for that matter. I 
couldn’t understand how an outsider like 
this one could beat so good a maiden as 
mine. 

And as he cantered home under a pull four 
lengths in the lead, I and my friends just 
stood there too dumfounded to understand 
what it was all about. I could see that 
my horse had run his race and that nothing 
had happened to him in the running. He’d 
simply been beaten bya much better horse— 
a horse that ran so smoothly and so fast I 
wondered how he had managed to remain 
a maiden. 

The next morning Billy Pinkerton, sit- 
ting in his office in Chicago, opened a tele- 
gram from his brother Bob, who was in 
New Orleans. It read: 

“Who bet all that money in Chicago 
yesterday?” 

Billy wired back: 

“Tf you must know, I bet a bundle of it 
myself, and two fellows I never saw before 
bet the rest. Why?” 

A few hours later he received another 
telegram from Bob: 

““That horse was really aringer. They’ve 
cleaned up thousands on him all over the 
country. My men just sending in reports 
from all parts.” 

Overnight we’d found out about the 
ringer. When the circumstances were re- 
ported to Bob Pinkerton he made a quick 
investigation and learned that the two old 
men had disappeared immediately after the 
race, taking their horse with them. It was 
a clean job and they’d left no trace of where 
they’d gone. The same with the gamblers 
who’d bet on the ringer in various parts of 
the country. Detective offices in different 
big cities reported they’d disappeared as 


‘quickly and mysteriously as they had ar- 


rived. 

And when they told me the name of the 
horse that had beaten mine I understood 
why it had been impossible for me to win. 
He was a high-class handicap horse. It was 
no wonder he’d shown faster trials than 
any horse at the fair grounds. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Hildreth and Mr. Crowell. The next 
will appear in an early issue. 
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Then a wonderful drink was served 


It was rootbeer made from 
Hires Household Extract 


The heat that night/was ma 


+h ex 


leek a& the-the: 
Then a wonderft 


dared to 
own. 


rink was serv.d. 


It was cool—delicious—exhilarating. 

Everybody forgot the heat as they drank. A fresh breeze 
of conversation sprang up. And the hostess thanked 
the stars she had made rootbeer from Hires Extract. 


Make delicious rootbeer yourself 
In your own home, with a package 
of Hires Household Extract; you can 
make the most delicious and health- 


ful drink. No trick at all to do it. ° 


No fuss—no muss. It is so easy to 
mix, sO inexpensive and convenient 
that thousands of homes are never 
without it. For every occasion it is 
the ideal drink. 


Costs less than a cent a glass 


Just think—with one 25c package 
of Hires Household Extract you can 
make 80 glasses of this sparkling 
and health-giving drink with its 
unforgetable flavor of roots, herbs 
and berries. There never was a 


finer drink for children. For root- 
beer made from Hires Household 
Extract is a pure drink—does not 
contain chemicals. It has the natural 
plant juices with vitamins and 
healthful qualities. How much 
better than artificially colored and 
flavored drinks. 

Get a package of Hires Household 
Extract today and make this won- 
derful rootbeer. Then you'll be 
ready for the hot, thirsty days when 
everybody clamors for a cool, re- 
freshing drink. If you like ginger 


ale too, you can buy Hires House- 
hold Extract for making ginger ale at 
home. It is wholesome and delicious. 
A 25c package makes 80 glasses. 


HOUSEHOLD EXTRACTS 


For making 


Most every dealer sells Hires 
Household Extracts for making 
rootbeer and ginger ale at 
home. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, just send 25¢ (35¢ 
outside of U. S. A.) with this 
coupon and we will send a 
package direct, postpaid. For 


: Name. 


ROOTBEER 


GINGER ALE at home 


| Tue Cuartes E. Hires Company 
; 210 South 24th St., 


: Enclosed find. 
: rootbeer extract at 25c* and 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


c, for which please send me packages of } 


$2.80 ($4 outside of U. S. A.) 
we will send you a carton of 
one dozen packages. 


Canadian address, 47 Davies Street, 
‘oronto, Canada 


Address tiie we Se ee et 
d *35¢ a package in Camada ; 


packages of ginger ale extract at 25¢.* ! 
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YANKEE” RATCHET E 


Any bit 
stays tight 
in this chuck 


Here, at last, is an efficient bit-brace chuck. 


Slip into it any shape bit (round, square, any 
taper), and the bit is held in a vise-like grip. 


Saves time by centering bits accurately, and 
lockingand releasing them instantly. Ball-bear- 
ings give chuck the easy action in your hand. 


With it you can do every kind of boring 
job within the scope of a bit-brace. 


> 


The same skill that invented ‘‘ Yankee’ 
Spiral Screw-drivers and Ratchet Drills has 
created this different kind of bit-brace. 


“YANKEE” Ratchet 
Bit-Brace No. 2100 


A touch on the easy-acting Ratchet Shifter 
gives you a powerful ratchet that works with- 
out needing a hand to prevent chuck from 
turning back. Ratchet is bronze-encased 
against dust and moisture. 


‘““Yankee’’ introduces for the first time 
hard rubber Brace handles. Won’t warp, 
shrink, bind or crack. A patented method 
prevents excessive play in sweep handle. 

Finished beautifully in keeping with its per- 
fect mechanism. See it today in the ‘Yankee’ 
Counter Demonstrator, at your dealer’s. 


Made in four sizes—8-, 10-, 12- and 14-inch. 
Chuck holds rounds up to -inch; 14-inch 
Brace holds up to 5-inch squares. 


Dealers everywhere sell ““Yankee’”’ Tools 


Try y This Test 
Put Auger Bit into 
chuck of ‘‘Yankee” 
Brace. Bore deep into 
tough wood. Then pull 
upward with all your 
strength. Bit will not 
come out of chuck. 


~ YANKEE" TOOLS 


Wake Beller Nechanics 


“Yankee’’ on the tool you buy means the 
utmostin quality, efficiency and durability. 


Write for FREE “Yankee” Tool Book 


Nortu Bros. Mrc. Co., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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of any co 


and of mthe state. Go to any good history 
first tiny§inty in Iowa east of the median line, 
the nanny west of it, and you will find the 
located, trickle of settlement recorded in 
the hares of families from the South, who 
becausf# on the poorest land in the state and 
Thig#idest to bring under cultivation, just 
tweenfMe it grew trees. 

immig™ conflict, or rather competition, be- 
stateg# Northern and Southern streams of 
struggfration was common to all the Western 
ming. It had its crisis in Kansas in the 
elemf#Je over the slavery question, and cul- 
a lefllted there in civil war. It is a great 
WeS@ent in the history of Oklahoma and 
UP fFser one in that of Texas. In the Mid- 
|; the first seepage of settlement crept 
@the rivers. It came down the Ohio, 
nce up the Mississippi, and forked off up 
ry tributary stream. There was a time 
en Stillwater and St. Paul and all the 
Mer towns of Minnesota as well as of lowa 
Mere predominantly Southern communities, 
he same was true on the Missouri. The 
@nmigration began in the fur trade. Then 
ollowed tue hunters, trappers, bee hunters 
hnd squatters. Ohio and Indiana had their 
Soutuern slopes peopled largely by South- 
erners. The very name “Hoosier” is de- 
rived from a North Carolina colloquialism. 
From the slopes on both sides of the Ohio 
came the people who went down to the 
Mississippi and thence up into Iowa. They 
came also from the Tennessee and the 
Cumberland, and from the Missouri. The 
Burlington Railway in Iowa runs through a 
region often called the Reservation, which 
has always shown some social and political 
points of difference from the remainder of 
the state. There can be no doubt that this 
is owing to a larger portion of Southern 
blood and tradition in the people. 

Along every river in the state these early 
settlers built their log houses and their rail 
fences and lived as did their ancestors in 
the woods of the Ohio Valley, by hunting, 
trapping and cultivating small tracts of 
land which they cleared in the old-fashioned 
way. Most historians underestimate their 
numbers. The census of 1850 showed 5535 
New Englanders in the state, and 24,516 
from the Middle States. There were 30,- 
713 from Ohio, 19,925 from Indiana and 
7247 from Illinois. These came mainly, of 
course, from along the rivers, and were 
largely of the Southern type addicted to fol- 
lowing the waters. There were 30,945 from 
thestates of Virginia, Maryland, North Car- 
olina, Tennessee, Kentucky and Missouri. 
But the significant thing is the fact that the 
population then contained 50,380 natives of 
Iowa. Inasmuch as the Southerners were 
first in the state, this native Iowa popula- 
tion in 1850 may fairly be assumed to have 
been preponderantly Southern in ancestry. 


The Mystery of the Prairies 


Iowa then, in 1850, was a Southern state 
in population as well as in its representation 
in Washington. But when immigrants like 
my parents began to come in the 50’s and, 
striking across country from stream to 
stream, settled on the prairie to do real 
farming, the end of Southern domination 
was in sight. For the Southern population 
in Iowa was in the main not of that stable 
class which made Southern plantations the 
wonder of the world. They were the more 
or less vagrant preliminary ripple in the 
stream of empire, and they soon disap- 
peared, either by moving on to newer lands 
or merging into the population. Some of 
them were merchants and people of affairs 
in our Iowa cities; but they were compara- 
tively few. 

The Widow Fuller Place was on the prai- 
rie, and it was here that I became a prairie 
boy, to grow up on the prairie, live with it 
in all its moods, struggle with its storms, 
watch the plow destroy it, see its groves of 
trees burgeon until it looked almost like a 
strange sort of woodland, count the new 
farms as they came into being as by some 


ONE MAN’S LIFE 
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sort of magic, see its winding trails | 
up and give place to straight 
section lines, hear the whistle of t 
engine come closer and closer y 
county seat in Iowa was a railw 
and finally to lose entirely the « 
which we feared, loved and cone 
Our Midwest prairie was a m 
remains such to this day. Why 
wooded? Why did that for 
which we threaded and hewed 
200 years give place first to mea 
finally to the ocean of grass? 
plenty have been given, but nor 
factory. It is a mystery peculi 
America. No such prairies 
found anywhere else in the wor 
are deserts and steppes and pa 
llanos, but no great expanses | 
grass in a climate which see 
adapted to the growth of for 
vanished mystery too. 


Early Adventures in Angl 


The prairies have passed away | 
He who now looks out over the 
scape sees a region of many tall 
trees, plowed fields, farmsteads and { 
It has characteristics of its own whi 
tinguish it from the lands once 
The roads run in straight lines 
points of the compass. The gro 
selves are right-angled plantatio 
trees are in rows. The stranger i f 
the history of the country is strue 
sense of some difference; but the 
ing to admonish him that here 
land of an unbroken sky line withn 
in sight taller than the yellow b 
the compass plant or rosinweed. 
of great beauty and wonder h 
away forever. 

I close my eyes now and see it 
as if I had seen it only yesterda: 
native part of it the hills were mer 
undulations but a few feet high, 
slopes were long and gradual. Be 
watersheds and at distances of two¢ 
miles from one another were li 
brooks with banks of black s 
waters flowing on floors of brig 
glacial pebbles, their expansions lit 
covered with the pads of the ye 
lily or lotus. These streams 
stepped across almost anywhe 
were beautiful little brooks, so clea 
overarched with tall grasses and willo 
plaided with the colors of the pebblest} 
sun, so dark and mysterious in thes 
with secret pockets under the soddy D 
for the shiners, pumpkin seeds, dus ce 
and other small fish which pou 
pure waters. 

For a boy, fishing in them was aw 
ful sport. I used to take my irom 
brought from the timber for me 
ther, or a Lombardy-poplar sprout i! 
grove, and with a pin hook or one 
myself from the steel rib of a 
parasol, in the hour after school fre 
six, take fifty to a hundred of 
chaps, which, dressed by myself 
by my mother, made a feast fit fi 
Boughten hooks cost money—n 1 
but no sum of cash was a trifle # 
at first I used bent pins. The 
straighten out and let my big fish’ 
the fish would wriggle off and 
This did not for a long time cause 
lation hooks to be provided. 
supposed to solve his own prob 
took a wire which had som 
turned it for an eye, bent it into 
filed it sharp. 

Still the fish wriggled off, th 
an improvement on the pins. 
straighten out when the big | 
caught. I needed barbed hoo 
split off a barb from the wir 
but it was too much for my ssl 
found the steel ribs of an old 
were flattened near the end 
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for the thread by which the 
eld. This was a treasure. I 
cornered file, cut with it down 
ough this eye, leaving a rather 
sharpened the end, turned the 
a hook, filed the shank rough 
ne, and had a barbed fishhook! 
ose any boy ever had more fun 
ved rod and a collection of ele- 


id met a difficulty and con- 
y barbed hooks were not really 
‘they were poor things—but 
was very proud of them. This 
uest sense education. 
hing! The angler could usually 
as it approached the bit of fat 
‘hite grub or angleworm on the 
ook was usually not four feet 
”s eyes as he stood in the tall 
atched the fish emerge from 
nk to take the bait. 
of fish had a way of its own. 
l shiners swam about amidst a 
e fellows that were agonizingly 
dle off the bait before the big 
to bite. When that decision 
would swim up and take the 
amer actually casual. Not so, 
h those magnificent creatures, 
t seeds, some of which were 
r inches long and almost as 
came slowly from some secret 
‘autiously up to the bait, while 
1’s heart seemed to shake the 
1, felt of it with the snout, re- 
k it in so as almost to hide it, 
is and gave it back to the 
»d about as if to hide again, 
h mouth gaping and fins fan- 
er, slowly, very slowly moved 
and by almost imperceptible 
it until it was fairly hidden 
might safely be twitched for 


* times have I been unable to 

complete engorgement and 
it away too soon! Ihave done 
ig in fishing the stream of life. 
2d thousands of miles to angle 
e game fishes; but never have 
ng like the thrill which I re- 
watching those pumpkin-seed 
deliberated and finally made 
ice; or from seeing my white 
ar in some black-bottomed 
ame brook as a bullhead, in- 
ae black earth, notified me by 
aite bait in his mouth that I 


ning of the Cornfield 


reautiful brooks are now for- 
[hey were such lovely little 
; children who knew them so 
xy were like delicate flowers, 
r the touch of humanity. In 
s the water of the rains flowed 
1e slopes and into the sloughs, 
1ally into the brooks. Then 
man flood and turned those 
owed farms. The water sank 
ivated earth to nourish the 
iters of the brooks gradually 
‘e in wet weather, and the 
en the rivers fell to half or a 
old-time fullness. The little 
yanks with none of the stony 
sh which brooks of other lands 

Now they are poached into 
ioofs of herds in the pastures 
y swales of muck in wet, and 
aked earth in dry weather. I 
ting for them. I am lovingly 
epitaphs. There is nothing 
ul in its way than a well- 
wa cornfield, with its deep- 
maize slanting in the breeze; 
its of a still morning, with its 
3 jeweled with dew; ora green 
its grazing herd; but they 
‘id something the beauty of 
‘ver return, and may be re- 
aory as a rare and beautiful 
llery of pictures in the land 
; and not without a touch of 
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sadness, in spite of the inevitability of its 
passing. 

The sky shut down over the prairie like a 
bowl of blue with its lower edges unbroken. 
The grass was vivid green in spring, grew 
more neutral in tint as summer advanced, 
and turned brown in autumn, even before 
frost; and then to a light russet or gray, 
varying according to moisture and soil. 
Every year this heavy coating burned off in 
the great fires, which brought sometimes 
loss and even danger and death, but un- 
failing excitement and joy to the boys. No 
country with scanty rainfall ever had such 
prairie fires. The grass grew from a foot or 
so in height on the drier knolls to a stature 
which would hide a tall man walking 
through in the swales. I have been wet 
with dew to my waist while riding a horse 
through it in summer. Sometimes when 
the autumn was dry or the snow held off 
late, the conflagrations would sweep from 
river to river in the fall. More often they 
came in the spring. 


Wise Prairie Chickens 


I remember once on a Sunday morning 
in spring, after a prairie fire, going with my 
brother, hunting prairie chickens’ eggs. The 
nests had been made beitve we fires. One 
might think that these beautiful \game 
birds, now almost extinct, would havé se- 
lected spots of thick, heavy grass for their 
nests; but no, they knew better. They 
nested in tufts on the hillsides where the 
coating was lightest. They knew about the 
fires. We could find the abandoned nests 
by going to places where the fire had been 
in some way partially checked. When the 
blaze approached the nests the birds would 
try to put it out by flapping at it with their 
wings. Sometimes they would succeed and 
save the clutch of precious eggs; but 
usually they would fail and be obliged to 
find a place for a new nest on the bare 
prairie after the fire had swept on and the 
grasses had, perhaps, shot up again. In 
that morning’s stroll my brother and I 
found about 200 eggs, some of them slightly 
cooked, but most of them ready for boiling 
for our dinners. 

The prairie lay black after such a fire. 
By spring, if it came in the autumn, it had 
grayed and browned by weathering; and a 
few April days with their warm rains would 
turn the black to the earth color of the 
prairie. And then a flush of tender green 
began tingeing the hollows. In the wettest 
spots just the ends of the tall grasses would 
have been burned off, and the blooming of 
the yellow cowslips and buttercups and 
honeysuckles would have been scarcely re- 
tarded by the flames; and the slough grass 
of the swales would have shown tips of 
vivid green in two days after the fire. 

But the highlands rallied more slowly. 
That was the beauty of it. The woolly 
calyxed pasque flowers, with their yellow 
centers, were in full bloom almost before 
we knew it. On southern-sloping hillsides 
one could surprisedly note some bright 
morning that the bird’s-foot violets had 
turned the slope to a patch of blue like sky. 
The sod now was seen some morning to be 
starred with the little blue and purple and 
white grass flowers, each corolla an ex- 
quisite five-pointed star, and with the yel- 
low upland buttercups. The prairie became 
a wilderness of flowers, nearly all of which 
were different from those which our parents 
had known in the forest lands. 

As the season advanced, the wild sweet 
Williams—or, as we called them, the prairie 
pinks—enameled the landscape, now cov- 
ered with the rising grass. They were pink, 
white and purple, and I remember how we 
passed the ordinary ones by and searched 
for those with the loveliest mottlings in 
their centers. With them came the puc- 
coons, islands of rich orange in the greens 
and pinks. Then the upland prairie lilies, 
with their large foot-high flower stalks, each 
bearing its usually solitary red gem, de- 
lighting me with their five quivering anthers 
about the stigma with its purple juice. We 
had a lily of a different species which grew 
three feet high in moist places, bloomed in 
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VERY golfer has a favorite club. It is per- 
fectly balanced to fit his swing. If his other 
clubs had that same “‘feel’’, he knows his game 
would improve. Up to a few years ago, selecting 
golf clubs was a gamble, but with the coming of 
the Bristol Steel Golf Shaft all this uncertainty has 
been removed, for it is now possible to get all 
your clubs uniform in “‘feel’’. The balance and 
whip are determined scientifically. What is more, 
all are uniform in quality—there can be no seconds. 
Is it any wonder then that the Bristol Steel Shaft 
has swept the country? 


Six Golf Booklets Free—Wirite for the six inter- 
esting golf books written by the well known in- 
structor, Herbert Lagerblade. 

THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


508 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Agents: 
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the shaft. You 
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Steel Golf 
Shaft. 
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Fishermen~Attention ! 


Let us send you free upon request, our 
new illustrated catalog, describing fully 
the world’s best known line of tackle— 
Bristol Steel Fishing Rods, Kingfisher 


Silk Fishing Lines, Meek Reels and Blue 
Grass Reels. All are fully guaranteed in 
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summer, and was much like the cultivated 
tiger lily, with recurved petals, but a finer 


‘flower. Finding a bouquet of these was an 


event. | 

With the upland lilies came a profusion 
of wild roses. Among the earliest spring 
plants, along with the starry grass flowers, 
came the lady’s-tobacco, a slaty-green herb 
which we chewed. Our stomachs must have 
come through those winters hungry for 
green things. There was an oxalis, or sorrel, 
which blossomed early and had exquisite 
purple flowers, and much larger leaves and 


(| juicier stalks than the common sheep sorrel. 


Its juice was deliciously acid; and some- 
times before we had that first life-saver for 
the table, rhubarb, we used to gather this 
oxalis, which our womenfolk cut up and 
baked into pies. 

With July the flowers became prepon- 
derantly yellow. I remember that in our 
McGuffey’s Fifth Reader. was a chapter 
from Irving’s Tour of the Prairies, and what 
a satisfaction it was to me as I read of 
something with which I was familiar in his 
description of the flowers he observed, and 
especially in the thought—my first venture 
in literary criticism—that if he had seen the 
prairies in the spring he would not have 
thought us so nearly deprived in our flora 
of the véds; piuks, purples, blues and 
wh’ es. Yet yellow did predominate in the 
jater year. The tall gum weeds, which we 
stripped of their dried juice to get a better 
gum than any which the shops sell, all bear 
yellow flowers. But the blue gentians— 
both the beautiful fringed kind and its 
closed sister—modestly lurked in the tall 
grass, in the late autumn, and the purple 
asterlike flowers lined the roadsides until 
frost. 

I remember the thrill of pleasure which it 
gave me when my teacher once called at- 
tention to the arrangement of the flowers in 
the bouquet which I presented to her along 
with-bushels of blooms brought by others. 
It was the first praise for art that I ever 
received. I was fanatically fond of flowers. 
I knew where the orchids were to be found. 
We called them lady-slippers. We had four 
species of these. The smallest was yellow 
and rather rare. The next in size was a 
white with purple mottlings, and grew,.as 
they all did, in the sloughs. The next larger 
was an enlarged facsimile of the little yellow 
chap. 


The Annual Orchid Hunt 


Once a summer or so I organized an ex- 
pedition, consisting of myself and younger 
sister, to find the large orchids which grew 
away, away back in the largest marsh in 
our neighborhood—back where the hawks 
and the wild ducks nested. These expedi- 
tions were epical. We had to plunge more 
or less boldly—we were a little afraid of 
snakes always—into head-high grass and 
marsh plants. There were dreadful peat 
bogs of quivering turf to cross. We never 
knew exactly where the orchids grew. 
Sometimes we stumbled in the wilds upon 
patches of ripe strawberries, with which we 
filled our dinner pails. Usually we found 
the flowers. They grew two or three feet 
high; and borne on each tall stalk was one 
or two, and sometimes even more, great 
white and purple blooms with lovely mot- 
tlings. They were floral pouches, each big 
enough for a humming bird’s home if it 
cared to occupy it. Once we found in them, 
in a seemingly torpid state, some bumble- 
bees, which roused themselves from a stupor 
that probably came from too free indul- 
gence in orchid nectar, and terrified us by 
their angry humming as we emerged from 
the swamp with the treasures with which we 
knew our mother would be delighted. It 
was a childhood’s adventure in a successful 
search for a golden fleece. 

In winter the open prairie, to the eyes of 
the early settlers, was of the dreariest as- 
pect imaginable. It was an unending sheet 
of snow, which drifted into the hollows so 
as to cover the tallest grasses and willows. 
Yet life was there. The prairie chickens 
found shelter under the snow in the hol- 


| lows, and the wolves and minks and weasels 


Jur 


lived upon them and upon th 
and such small birds as migh 
The bird life of the prairie in 
however, confined largely to f 
mentioned. 

The prairie chickens lived on 
weeds and grasses, and on rose 
predacious animals lived on ft] 
There were few quail out on th 
til the settlers had opened farm 
to grow grains and make shelte 
In my opinion the limiting fae 
crease of the prairie chickens 
coming of the white man was th 
food in the winter. After the s 
the country began, I am certai 
while they increased rapidly 
They still had ample areas of ne 
and the fields of the new farmer 
an increased supply of food. 


Prairie-Hen Conce 


One day Isaiah Frost, a ni 
nounced a new political issue. 
demanded that the legislature p 
making it a crime, or at lea 
meanor, for any person to killa 
reason for this demand for the! 
to do something was that hawk 
prairie chickens. 

“They kind of keep the d 
stirred up,”’ said he, ‘‘even if th 
enough of ’em to amount to 
wan’t for the hawks, I wot 
enough corn for mush an’ milk 
to say nothin’ of feedin’ my stoc 
the ears are nothin’ but bare 
cussed prairie hens have picked 
ofteg 

They were the most beaut 
imaginable. When we awoke in 
to the sweet music of their mati 
knew it was time to clean the w 
spring sowing. I read the o 
learned publication in which th 
of the prairie chicken was menti 
never drummed. The partridg 
ests drums, but the note o 
rooster was vocal. It was a s 
the alto horn in the orchestra 
re, mi of the chromatic scale 
the still air of our mornings a) 
with harmony like nothing else 
heard. 

The cock was a ventriloquist. 
be heard clearly for half a mile; 
prairie boy, thinking nothing of 
closed season—then never heai 
to stalk the flock, the sound w 
with his approach, until at la 
flush the covey which he though 
afar off. 

These prairie-hen concerts welt 
orgies of strutting and dancing 
would perform all sorts of antic 
erecting the beautiful cupid’s’ 
neck, and swelling those odd s 
which grew near them into gre 
oranges, he would, with spread 
half a dozen steps forward andy 
outstretched emit his sonoro 
mi,’ to delight his companion 
their emulation. 

This was the alto note of thel 
There was also a soprano, 
repeated call which seemed to 
ginning or end. These orgies toc 
some knoll, preferably in a fiel 
sprouting wheat, and ended wh 
ciety season closed with the pa 
the couples for the real business 
rearing of their broods. We sal 
for not killing as many prairie 
we could, so in winter we trap 
the thousands. The traps V 
lath, four feet by four by eight 
trapdoors made of shingles, upo 
birds were, lured by a trail 
wheat. When one stepped ont 
of the shingles it dropped intot 
and the shingles rose to place 4 
for another victim. 

I doubt whether this bird 
been protected from extinction 
more than could the buffalo 
saved. The land all went int 
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ssture. In neither could the 
find the nesting safety she re- 
only salvation for the birds 
been great estates left in part 
and unsown, with strict legal 
ind a system of gamekeepers; 
uld not have been possible in 


cw 


the prairie chickens had the 
zely to themselves, as far as 
meerned; but with the coming 
ir special reign was over. The 
stival of the grasslands was on. 
yuth came the birds of passage, 
summer residents, and water- 
rading birds by the million. 
several species of wild geese, 
he great Canada honkers ruled 
3; many kinds of ducks, chief 
h were the mallards, pintails, 
dheads, canvasbacks and teal; 
great cranes, the sand-hills and 
ooping cranes; and unregarded 
? plover, snipe and other game 


while a flight of swans would 
ation among us. These water- 
t, in my boyhood, make the 
d and frightened flights from 
er as their descendants now do. 
din armies on the open prairie. 
the golden plover, or prairie 
ing over the new-burned prairie 
ibers that the surface of the 
1 to be moving, as with their 
and beautiful gold and silver 
»y sought their food. They 
n whirring clouds‘and fall in 
ind trios to the muzzle-loaders 
rd them. The short-billed 
of course, with us all summer. 
istle was one of our commonest 
The great curlew, the long- 
, or sicklebill, lived with us too. 
een one for many years. 
. of geese, ducks and cranes 


r eyes dazzled by the light re- 
‘this cloud of bronzed plumage. 
> filled the air day and night. 
S a medley of sounds from the 
ch they sat or walked about or 
rnight it fell from the heavens 
on of mysterious calls mingled 
istling of wings. It filled the 
soy with a sense of mystery, a 
the vast solitudes from which 
voyagers came and to which 


Yance of the Cranes 


2se and cranes nested on the 
. [have recently read a state- 
hiversity publication that the 
lid this; but I know that the 
»>did. On the William Rains- 
near Steamboat Rock I saw, 
a boy, a flock of these geese 
stablished by the hatching of 
nder a domestic hen. They 
about the barnyard with the 
ise, but always without inti- 
ing with them, as if they felt 
1 some element of distinction. 
‘or so I have read in some pub- 
ecount of this same flock of 
ill kept under domestication 
» when Canada honkers nested 
id Hardin counties. The Mc- 
, our neighbors, had living 
n a trio of sand-hill cranes ob- 
same way. A boy with whom 
: caught a young crane on the 
“herding cattle. Within two 
er long-legged bird was tamer 
ard fowl and would follow its 
like a dog. As for the ducks, 
mallards’ nests in the slough 
nt for the great orchids. 

iill cranes stood four or five 
en their necks were stretched 
hooping cranes still higher. 
hot came very nearly pecking 
's I went to retrieve my game. 
stage the strangest of dances 
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on the prairie. They would line up, leap 
into the air and dance with the oddest min- 
gling of awkwardness and grace imaginable. 
“He dances like a sand-hill crane” was the 
last word in criticism of a dancer. It used 
to be said of me! 

He who thinks that it was easy to get a 
bag of geese in those days is mistaken. I 
wonder how the goose came to be accepted 
as the type of silliness. It is the wiliest of 
birds, whether wild or domestic. The un- 
skillful sportsman might tramp the prairies 
for days without getting a goose. They put 
out sentinels to give the alarm when the 
flock was feeding. They knew exactly how 
far a gun would carry. Judge Elias Marble 
and Jack Heffelfinger, of our county, once 
in the early winter dug some pits in a corn- 
field remote from habitations, carefully re- 
moved the excavated earth and covered the 
pits with blinds of cornstalks. By hiding in 
this blind the judge once got twelve geese 
in one day. This, with me, passed as the 
most famous exploit of a man who was 
much in the public eye. 


The Kick of the Old Musket 


Thad an old army musket which, I think, 
was the worst shooting gun human ingenu- 
ity ever produced. It scattered so that one 
might reasonably have expected that it 
would once in a while kill something not 
aimed at, and once or twice it did; but 
usually it was quite harmless save to him at 
the butt of it. I determined to resort to 
heroic measures; so I put nine buckshot in 
a stout cloth bag and filled the interstices 
between the shot with small pellets. I then 
soaked this projectile in tallow and laid it 
out in the cold to harden. I put in a heavy 
charge of powder, and with a good deal of 
difficulty got the bag of shot into the barrel 
and rammed it home. I was rather serious 
when I saw how many inches the steel ram- 
rod stuck out of the gun when the load was 
in. I realized I had some load in the old 
cannon; but I refused to be scared out of 
trying it on the geese. 

It was Sunday, and the geese were exult- 
ing by the millions, it seemed to me, over 
the fact that my mother would not allow 
me to shoot on the Sabbath. I waited till 
morning. The game was scarcer. I could 
see only a few thousand flying about. Tak- 
ing my gun I went in the direction of the 
greatest clamor. It receded as I advanced, 
but at last I saw a flock of some twenty or so 
approaching. I squatted behind a bunch of 
kinnikinnick, cocked the gun and waited. 
On they came right toward me, until at last 
they saw me. With a bugle call of alarm 
the leader ordered a left oblique and an up- 
ward slant; and waiting until I could shoot 
into the feathers instead of against them, 
I let drive. 

A number of things happened. I found 
myself rolling through a shallow pool of 
water and my musket several feet away; 
but as I turned over I saw the great gander 
coming down head over heels out of the air, 
and my heart swelled with delight. When 
I had secured him I noticed for the first 
time that my breast was covered with blood 
from my ensanguined nose. I never loaded 
the musket quite so heavily again, and 
never got another goose with it. I con- 
tinued shooting, however. The fact that, 
whenever I discharged the gun for a week 
or so, my nose would bleed, was too slight 
a circumstance to keep me from the field. 
Youth would not be denied by mere hem- 
orrhage. 

I remember the first robin I ever saw. 
This will surprise Iowa readers; for I be- 
lieve the ordinary song birds are more plen- 
tiful about the groves on the prairie farms 
than elsewhere. But I was out on the prairie 
before the timber birds, as we called them, 
had arrived. I heard of thrushes, robins, 
orioles, catbirds, cuckoos, wrens, martins, 
woodpeckers, and the like, as friends left be- 
hind when we moved out of the woods. But 
as our plantations of young Lombardy pop- 
lars, willows, cottonwoods, soft maples, 
box elders and other trees—and the fruit 
trees and fruit-bearing and flowering 
shrubs—grew up, the woods birds came to 
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eirs of the Din 


AN was not always lord of creation. For thousands 

of years the world belonged .to the dinosaur and 
his fellow reptiles—great beasts by whose side the 
largest elephant would seem small in comparison. Many 
scientists believe that in time, thousands of years hence, 
an ever-increasing horde of insects will make human 
life impossible and teeming trillions of creeping things 
will inherit a desolated earth. 


However that may be, flies, mosquitoes, roaches and the like 

are no friends of man. To live in comfort and safety even 

today, we must destroy them. And our most effective weapon77 ~~ 
is Flyosan. i 


eens 


call 


At the first sign of any ot these loathsome creatures, spray your 
home with Flyosan. Wipe them out hefore they have an 
opportunity to breed. Flyosan is a deadly and relentless enemy 
to every form of insect life. There is no escape. It pursues the 
fly or mosquito to his roost on ceiling or wall. It tracks the 
roach or ant or bedbug to his lair in crack or crevice. Yet Flyosan 
is absolutely non-poisonous and harmless to humans or animals. 
It forms a film over the breathing pores of the insect and 
smothers him almost instantaneously. 


Keep Flyosan instantly available and keep your 
home free of insect pests. 


COLONIAL CHEMICAL CORP. 


Reading, Penna. 


For sale by grocers, 
ruggists, hardware 
AA, stores, etc. Liquid form 
in cans, 50c to $4.00 
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are safer thf money. A refund may be ob- 
tained by tle pur/aaser if his uncountersigned 


A°B-A 


Easy to baa, 


eques should be lost or stolen. 


~ Accepted by hotels, shops, banks and ticket offices at 
* home and abroad, day and night, business day and holi- 


day. Cashed in foreign countries at current rates of exchange. More convenient 
than a Letfer of Credit because not dependent upon banking hours. Wherever 
money mgans anything, A‘B-A Cheques mean money. 


Easy to use: 


You sign them when you get them. You sign them again 
in the presence of the acceptor when you use them. That’s 


all. The whole world knows them, honors them, accepts them, cashes them. 


H nd « Provided in small, compact bill folds in denominations of $10, 
y * $20, $50 and $100. Light and easy to carry. 


Yice to handle ¢ Clean, crisp, fresh and handsome as new bank-notes. 


Your countersignature enables you to identify 


Annidentification: yourself, saving you the embarrassment of 


c ~~ 
having a 


sonal check refused, and avoiding annoying delays. 


er: 
Officially -4uthorized by the U-S. Government” ’ 
. lally “Yuthorize y the U ament 
Good foncustoms *, foT acceptance in payment of cus. Ps dutiés. 
Offi ° l traverrs’<Keques of the American Bankers Association, an organ- 
cla ization~of nearly 25,000 banking institutions with world-wide 


connections. 


to all travelers. 
direct. 


Free Travel Booklet 


Ask your local bank for the 
A‘B’A Travelers’ Cheque 
booklet, ‘‘Travel Trails,” which 
contains information valuable 
Or write us 


> « Universally used 
Most widely used: presen. wee4 
travelers. In 1924, 650,000 travelers cashed 
6,000,000 A-B-A Travelers’ Cheques totaling 
$136,500,000—making them the most widely used 
travelers’ cheques known. Like the Magic 
Carpet, they take you wherever you want to go. 


~ sold by 11,000 banks and 
Easy to get * trust companies in the United 
States and Canada. 


Buy them at your own bank. 


The Agent for the payment of all 
American Bankers Association 
Travelers’ Cheques is 


BANKERS [RUST 


COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 


Like the Magic Carpet, 
A->B-A (American 
BANKERS Asso- 
ciation) Travelers’ 
Chequestake you 

. wherever you 
oN want to go. 


us as did the friends and relatives we left 
behind. It was a most comforting reunion, 
and we loved them all the better because 
they were old friends to the elder folk and 
creatures of charming tradition for us 
younger ones. 

But the settlers who cared for birds had 
two or three old friends with them from the 
first. The kingbird, it seems to me, was 
always there, though where he built his nest 
in the earliest days puzzles me. Anyhow, 
our fathers and mothers were welcomed by 
the jolly pipe of the meadow lark on every 
grassy knoll; and the passionate rhapsody of 
the bobolink, that most wonderful of bird 
songs, filled every swale with loveliness and 
cheer. The bobolink was the chum of my 
boyhood. He was so companionable. He 
seemed such a frank and unsuspicious poet. 
He sang his bravuras out in the open. He 
went into ecstasies in plain sight; and in 
the divine abandonment of production, he 
dabbled his pretty black-and-lemon plum- 
age in the dew, singing himself quiveringly 
into spasms down in the very grass, until 
when the time came for him to change 
clothes he was bedraggled and dingy as a 
poet who has sung himself into shabbiness 
in the slums through the very losing of him- 
self in exquisite pain. Robert of Lincoln 
would alight on a tall weed and sing himself 
down into the dew in the courtship of that 
little brown mate of his; or would take low 
flights into the air, warbling as he flew, but 
never soaring for fear that someone might 
miss a note of his rith, tinkling melody. 

There was in one of my school readers a 
lesson on the bobolink—I believe it was by 
Irving—which I always read with joy, as I 
realized that my artist of the prairie had 
been worthy of being put into print. I 
think the idea of writing about things which 
I saw entered my mind with the reading of 
that lesson, But Irving told of him in his 
Eastern surroundings, and took him down 


| through his fall from poetry to his status as 


the reedbird of Delaware and the ricebird 
of the Carolinas and his fate as a bit of pie. 
And this saddened me. My bobolinks were 
never shot, and left me after their six weeks 
of silence to return the next May in new 
suits, but with the old sweet song and the 
familiar wiliness with which they concealed 
their nests. Like some very companionable 
people, the bobolink maintains his reserves. 
Seek as much as I might, I never found a 
bobolink’s nest. 


Larks That Went West 


As I have said, the meadow lark was al- 
ways there when the settler arrived. My 
father made a discovery, which he an- 
nounced at breakfast one morning when I 
was a boy, which shows him to have been a 
good observer of Nature. He told me that 
there was a new kind of bird singing about. 
It looked, he said, just like a meadow lark, 
but it wasn’t. It had a different song. You 
see, we had both the Eastern and the West- 
ern meadow lark in Grundy County. With 
the Eastern species father had always been 
familiar; and when he heard that full, rich, 
bold roundelay of the Western species, 
he could not believe that it was really a 
meadow lark. So he rated it as a new kind 
of bird. Well, even the ornithologists failed 
to make the distinction for along time. They 
pronounced our Western starling identical 
with its Eastern congener, but at last fol- 
lowed my father’s lead by giving it recog- 
nition as a separate species, and perpetu- 
ated the memory of their error by calling it 
Sturnella neglecta, or the neglected starling. 
I think the two species interbreed along the 
line of meeting. I would not make the as- 
sertion on the strength of what I saw and 
heard so long ago and before I knew the 
importance of accuracy in records and ob- 
servations; but I feel sure that I have heard 
the same individual bird change from the 
rather thin and tweedling song of the East 
to the bold and liquid sweetness of the West 
without moving from its fence post. Maybe 
this is old stuff to the bird specialists, or I 
may have been mistaken. 

My theory of the Western meadow lark 
is that it is merely an Eastern bird which 
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migrated to the prairies and lear 
great open spaces to give forth 
and fuller message than that 
brought from the forests. The Y¥ 
Southerners who migrated wen 
the same sort of change. In bo 
is the voice of the West, the y 
the Land of the Unhidden Sky. 
Eastern meadow lark, but I loved 
West. My great love among the 
ever, went to the bobolink. Th 
lark is there on the prairies’ 
the bobolink is almost vanished 
the East he is found only in cert 
ties. I have not heard a bobolin! 
thirty years. It has passed wit 
clear brooks and the flights of 
wild fowl and all the primitive w 
beauty and sternness of the prai 


The Victory of the G 


What is the secret of the very € 
these great treeless plains of th 
As we have seen, the specialists 
are divided on the subject. Som 
the soil was too fine for the grow 
but they grew well, all sorts of tf 
transplanted into it and protect 
say that the earth is too alkalin 
is answered by my last sentence 
had been planted to forest tree 
first settlers came, it would hay 
forest. No, the prairies result f 
that its geological history gave 
the advantage over the trees int 
for existence. This is agreed. 
It must have been in that remote 
the glaciers were beginning tor 
the battle was waged between 
trees; and the victory of the gras 
wherever the climate broughi 
which occasionally stunted the 
the young forest cover. ’ 

One may easily imagine it. T 
stretching down from the north, 
belt of fertile soil at its southe 
where ice was beaten back by th 
the terminal moraines were d 
the mandate of the thus-far-and 
of Nature. In this ever-broader 
soil there was at first neither gr. 
est. But both camein. Fromt 
almost to the Mississippi, the 
able to grow so luxuriantly that 
recover from the attacks of the 
The cover was often for years 
burn. During these periods th 
the trees grew so large and the 
that they lived on even after a fi 
west the young growth was des 
fires and the grasses triumphed 
see in the oak openings of Wis 
area in which the fight is still 
where in some spots the forest 
on the prairie, in others recedin 

Along the streams, the riy 
were moist and the trees succes 
the slopes of the bluffs the s 
springy soil gave the victory | 
One can see striking proofs of 
Missouri. The south escarpm 
valley, which face north near 
are wooded to the upper edge 
in soil which is identical with 
bare slopes on the opposite s 
ley, and in the same climate. 
because of the moister shade 
slopes and the burning sun wh 
the hillsides slanting to the 
north side of a roof will be mo 
south slope bare. On some h 
same eminence is thickly wo 
northern side and grassy a fey 
on the southern declivity. 
the establishment of the prairies 
ture and prairie fires. | 

And here some may say, “EF 
prairie fires come to occur in th 
man?” This shortsighted ing 
by some writers who should 
judgment. We may forgive © 
for assuming that in the first 
men were ignorant of the use 
cooking roast pig, at least—ani 
ery was discovered by Bo-B 
Ho-Ti, by the act of burnin 
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tinued from Page 174) 
t writers like H. G. Wells, to 
» instance of many, ought not to 
isly a historical theory which is 
1 Lamb but absurd in less whim- 
yphers. Wells, in his excellent 
utline of History—I am quoting 
ry—takes the mastery of the 
3 an epochal advance in the de- 
of the race, and speculates on 
at conquest of Nature may have 
., bringing in the voleano as a 
probable aid. 
iis is nonsense—nonsense which 
writers share with the ancients, 
e brought down from heaven. 
matter of fact, come from the 
Primitive man was a forest 
ow the majority of our forest 
dled by fire from heaven in the 
ning. Long before man thought 
, he was familiar with fire and 
‘le gathered about the burning 
| tree fired by lightning and 
aself, and he knew of roast pig 
he had a house to burn down. 
arn, before he could talk, how 
» wood on the fire accidentally 
e would learn to put a frozen 
‘, killed animal on this fire to 
for warm it; and he would soon 
e fire made it more tender and 
' After man became man, there 
/ have been a time when he did 
habitually; and he must have 
3 ago to kindle one fire from an- 
iurry it from place to place. In- 
ng a mystery, the conquest of 
‘re was easy and inevitable. 


! Flaming Enemy 


‘primitive man lived about the 
1 in North America, I do not 
now; but the prairie fires must 
‘ed yearly even in his absence. 
‘vould be fired by lightning. The 
i spread to the dead leaves and 
yon the great meadows of grass. 
‘rest would light the conflagra- 
fdestroyed it. I suspect, too, 
ag from summer clouds might 
tart fires in the prairie grass it- 
it came about that the woods 
ich my ancestors hewed their 
') be interposed between them 
ile soil and fields, ready for the 
rich was established the new 
which I was born and with 
Vv up. 
vairie pioneer the fires were a 
3k, a splendid spectacle and a 
“hey made the pastures better. 
1 off the dead grass so that we 
zood hay. We mowed the grass 
s near us with no thought of 
we pastured it as freely. Our 
lay surrounded by the grass 
cks of hay stood out on the 
which swept the flames. Our 
stood in the fields of inflam- 
le. So we plowed fire breaks 
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about all of them. Sometimes in a high 
wind the sparks would overleap these; so | 
when the smoke rose and blued the atmos- 
phere before one of these advancing fires, he 
who was wise went out and set out a back 
fire, which he could watch while it broad- 
ened the grassless area into a real safety 
zone. Thus the fires were multiplied before 
the advancing red army. 


Verses to a Prairie Fire 


This line of flames never proceeded in 
anything like a straight line. It would race 
up a hill and lag on the downward slope; or 
a local breeze would carry forward a long 
tongue of roaring flame’ The blaze gener- 
ated its own wind by its suction. It was 
no puny line of low flames; as it swept 
through the heavy mass of dead grass, there 
was something terribly magnificent about 
it. The tongues of flame reached over 
eagerly and lapped into the fuel many feet 
ahead of the line. Sparks blew out in front 
like skirmishers before an army, and set 
new fires. It moved like a huge billow of 
fire breaking on a grassy shore which it ate 
up as it went on. The sound of it was a 
mingling of sharp cracklings and a deep 
roar. I can hear it yet as I write. . It used 
to come to our ears from a mile’s distance. 

But the menforable thing about it was its 
splendor. When night came the whole sky 
and countryside were lighted up. One 
could lie in bed in a curtainless room and 
read by its light. Where it had passed over a 
hill the flames went out of sight, to reap- 
pear roaring up the farther slope. The ad- 
vanced lines seemed to overlap one another. 
There were apparently hollow squares and 
detached deployments of flame. Before it 
was the gloom of lurid smoke and behind a 
waste of ashes. The next day, over this 
waste would pass little whirlwinds which 
would lift columns of ashes in inverted 
cones to a height far out of sight, at the base 
of which the ground squirrels, the prairie 
chickens, the plovers and the other denizens 
of the prairie were eagerly running about to 
find whatever there was of interest in the 
swept and garnished landscape. 

My first contribution to polite literature 
grew out of the memories of the prairie fire. 
I had grown up and the prairies had passed 
away. But one spring evening I smelled 
the scent of burning grasses from some 
neighbor’s bonfire. It brought back to my 
heart the old scenes. I could not get rid of 
it. Sonext day, instead of eating luncheon, 
I remained in my law office and wrote a 
poem. The title of it was A Whiff of 
Smoke. It told of the old prairie scenes. 
Isent it to The Century and it was accepted 
with a letter from Robert Underwood 
Johnson which thrilled me. As my old 
friend Elbert Hubbard, of Sioux City, said 
to me when it appeared, I had received the 
accolade. Unimportant? By no means. 
It was an epochal thing to me. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Quick. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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Each cylinder of your Ford’s motor is 
timed to “fire” at a given second. If the ex- 
plosion is delayed or premature, over-heat- 
ing or lost power results. 


The Timer supplies the snark to explode 
the gas. The Bell Ti:,ter gives a quick, 
powerful red-hot spark, as accurately timed 
as the tick of a watch —no misses, no pre- 
mature flashes. 

A solid copper brush wipes the contact points with 


the precision of a chronometer. The result is a 
uniform spark of maximum intensity at all speeds. 


Let your service-man install a Bell Timer for you 
now (or do it yourself—the new “‘trouble-proof” 
attached cable makes it easy). If you're not satis- 
fied, your money will be refunded. 


If your dealer hasn’t 
Bell Timers in stock, 
write us—we'll see that 
you are supplied. 


Simple in construction. 
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Solid copper contacts and Bake- 
lite case molded in a complete 
unit—result: cannot “‘short’’, is 
oilproof—waterproof—dirtproof. 


Solid copper brush, resists wear 
and burning—result: increases life 
of Timer. 
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Points of Bell Superiority 
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{-- Runs without oil, making clean contact—needs no attention. 


All copper circuit—results in 
hotter spark, easier starting and 
smoother running engine. 

Built like a distributor, using 
wipe type principle which insures 
accurate timing at all speeds. 
Raceway does not wear wavy— 
no brush troubles—dependable 
service. 


The Bell Manufacturing Co. 


Makers of Bell Timers, Radio Sockets and Dials 


11 Elkins Street 
Kansas City BOSTON 


Division of 


THE NORTHERN INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CO, 


Pioneer Molders of Bakelite 


Price 
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with Cable & 
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In Canada $3.75 
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Casement Windows 
C With All Their Beauty 


Fenestra 
Basement Windows 


If you’ve ever seen a Fenestra 
basement with its extra light, 
extra ventilation, extra ‘‘all 
around”’ usefulness, you’ll surely 
want one under your new home. 


Fenestra 
Garage Windows 


Fenestra Utility Windows mini- 
mize the danger of gases and 
fumes by providing better ven- 
tilation and their larger area 
of glass lets in an astonishing 
amount of daylight. 


They’re Easy to Get 


You can get any of these win- 
dows through your local lumber 
or building and supply dealers. 


They Cost No More 
Than Wood Windows 


ODAY you can enjoy the beauty, the 

greater light, the better ventilation, as 
well as the many other conveniences of 
Fenestra Casement Windows at no greater 
cost than that of wood windows. That’s why 
you see so many homes completely equip- 
ped with steel windows. 


It’s simply a matter of progressiveness in 
American home building. Greater beauty 
and greater usefulness have been built into 
Fenestra Steel Windows—at a low cost— 
in exactly the same way that other build- 
ing materials have been improved and 
costs reduced. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
C-2240 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


Factories in Detroit, Mich., Oakland, Calif. and Toronto, Canada 


J 


fenestra 


For Canada: Canadian Metal Window & Steel Products, Ltd. 
160 River St., Toronto, Ont. 
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schools and institutions 
commercial buildings 
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desk blotter. The words Director of Sales 
bristled beneath his name. ‘“‘I want a few 
men to break in as salesmen.” 

“Straight commission, I suppose? That 
will probably be the big stumblingblock. 
Most men want asalary or drawing account 
to start with. What can a fair salesman 
make, a man who plugs? If we know that, 
we can sometimes interest men.” 

“‘T haven’t made less than eighty a week 
for the last three months. The first week 
after the holidays when everyone said they 
were broke I made one hundred and eighty 
dollars. Of course I worked. But a real 
salesman ought to do better.” 

‘“We’ll see what we can do for you.” 

“You'll really be doing something for 
them,” he corrected. 

I felt that way about it, too, as, later in 
the day, I explained the positions to a num- 
ber of men. The average run, an angler 
would have termed them. Two turned it 
down with a shrug of the shoulders. A third 
pursed his lips. “I can get plenty of those 
canvassing jobs in the newspapers,” one of 
them said. ‘One of those get-your-foot-in- 
the-door jobs?” another queried. There 
were eleven in all. All asked the same ques- 
tion: ‘‘Any salary or drawing account?” 
A tedious “No; straight commission” 
usually brought the interviews to a close. 

Most of them had been out of work for 
weeks, some for months. They could not 
afford to take a chance, they felt, although 
I explained to all of them that the stage had 
been set for them through years of adver- 
tising. Nine had records of sales experience 
ranging from six months to many years. 
The remaining two, although untested, 
appeared to possess what the industrial 
vocationalist pleasingly defines as sales 
potentialities. 

Tomorrow it may be different. One or 
two may try their luck, take a chance, give 
it arun or look it over. But one in ten will 
probably be the day’s catch. The nine will 
wait for the jobs they want. If anyone 
wishes to adjudge them as standing in their 
own light the privilege is his. The most I 
care to venture is the haunting belief that 
the right job is not always so important to 
the man himself as is getting into the right 
field of work. The right job many times is 
the job that never existed till he created it. 


Employer or Employe? 


Evans hit that chord later in the day 
when he rolled into the office to gather a 
truckload of men for one of his suburban 
operations. “‘Why don’t some of these fel- 
lows you’ve been sending me try it on their 
own?” he shot at me. ‘“‘Go into business 
for themselves for a change?”’ A contractor 
and builder with a fleet of trucks, a back- 
street office, a roll-top desk, and all the 
traffic will stand on his pay roll. “This is 
old man Evans talking,” is the way he 
starts his telephone palaver. He likes to 
talk of the occasions he borrowed to the hilt 
on his life insurance to meet a pay roll, went 
clean broke at thirty when he ran into 
quicksand, hired out with his tools as a car- 
penter at the best rate he could get and no 
questions asked, and then started again at 
thirty-two with borrowed money. He took 
the crumbs; the big fellows the plums. He 
was forty-two when a heartlessly sympa- 
thetic strike swept over the largest job he 
had yet undertaken and which he was 
bonded to complete by a specific date or 
forfeit heavy penalties. 

He came through; they always do, it 
seems, these builders of things we take for 
granted. Fire, floods, strikes, acts of God 
and the public enemy leer or squint at them 
across the table, trim them today to their 
overalls, but tomorrow finds them back in 
the game with a stack of whites, their 
I O U’s at the bank, deeper lines about the 
eyes, grayer at the temples and a still more 
determined set to the jaws. 

“Why don’t more of them do it?” he 
challenged. ‘I’m not advising any one 
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man to, but tell me why more of t 
Many of them would fail, on 
many times, but would they f 
than they do in getting jobs ai 
them? Get theright slant. ’m 
bats at men who prefer to work 
rather than themselves. That’s 
good luck or their funeral. I’m 
ing what the average empl 
through, plumb against what the 
has to swallow, and I’m looking 
swer from both sides of the fe 
been there. | 
“No matter which side you 
they’ll be days when you'll ¥ 
bolted through the gate when 
open. Clover’s where you find 
tener where you sowit. You see t 
struck here every day. ¢ 
“Now forget the poor material 
“Take two of the men you s 
erat for instance. I don’t kn 
happened, but they were good. ] 
remember their names, but they 
tween thirty and forty, I shou 
couldn’t use them and I don’t rec 
just what positions they wanted, 
simply hit me between the eyes, 
good types, intelligent, better 
than I'll ever be, and with a tont 
perience in the construction gai 
had when I started in my own 1 
They’d been out of work sine 
when things slowed down for th 
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“But never mind. One mill 
work in normal times. Let it g 
Four years ago a conference at V 
decided there were between five 
million out of luck. Every city a 
any size organized local commi 
lieve the situation. Maybe th 
plished some good. I’m nol 
what was done or attempted. Bi 
you can stick in your vest pocket 
men who got jobs with private 
got them because there was ¥ 
done, because employers agains 
to make a living by producing § 
The jobs weren’t created; th 
production, and production cam 
someone had hope of making 2 
went toit. I can’t prove it, butl 
truck outside that not more t 
cent of the committees spent al 
time showing employers where 
make money, helping them ~ 
dead stock, indorsing their note 
ming up a single order for then 
proportion of the population | 
think the unemployment could b 
consultation or an operation. 
then and it never will be. It’s 
happens to a lot of us when a fi 
a doctor. Where’s my hat? 
ought to be! Right!” 

He bolted for the door and the 
about-wheeled: “‘By the wa) 
eye peeled for a good all-around 
I landed that almshouse addi 
of the week and I’ll need son 
the inner works. You know 
another Stambach, if you can 
hated to let him go, but I didn’ 
work then. Give me aring bef 
anyone. Buenos Aires!” 

A moment later I laid a m 
the opening upon the desk 
associate. ‘‘A man like Sta 
he wants, I guess,’’ was all 

Perhaps from the front step 
Pass there are many Stamba i 
need for all or more of them. 
a Senate quorum of them 
through the haze of years 2 
stand boldly and uninvited b 
jobs like Evans’ bob up. Y: 
it so yourself when you ha 
done at a desk or bench opp 
pressions men made rather tha 
embossed upon your memory 
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n emerge and best serve you. We 
igh esteem one Sims, of Seattle, but 
we're willing to wager, got a job 
‘gs, of Boston, because that gentle- 
rted his memory. If today he’s 
ouble with his a’s our guess is 
one time profited through samples 
bach, we’ve run out of Form 
-7,” I called to him at eleven 
jemorning seven yearsago. “Rod- 
it phoned that eight hundred men 
0 will be on the sidings by twelve. 
a’t have eight hundred deduction 
| the commissary they won’t eat. 
7 works order out this morning 
4# all requisitions for printing must 
red finally by Stickler, of the Ship- 
id. First they’ve got to go to y’ 
ephone receiver clicked across the 
Five—two, please.” Stambach 
ig. Thad finished. “Printing and 
yhing department? This is the 
tent Office. We have a trainload 
ie here in an hour, and need some 
. off, . Yes, old 1024 again. 
linder open and I’ll be right over 
ou the set-up. ._ Yes, yes; 
ion will be there in proper shape 
5 a pile of E-1024-R-7’s rested on 
| The next morning a familiar 
ed me at the station platform. 
‘ou have any of those forms left 
ge?’ I asked. 
thought we’d better have a batch 
we wouldn’t be in another jam 
» he answered. 
‘much trouble getting them 
U 


pt a whole lot. Atkins, Kimball, 
| Hamilton all O. K’d the requisi- 
milton, though, kicked a little 
‘amount, and said I should have 
ther form when requisitioning 
he finally passed it.” His grin 
- “Stickler’s secretary said he 
ate conference, but would be 
Dout noon. No, he didn’t come 
Brent in, eh?” 
asn’t any other place to go,’’ he 
' as little emotion as men tell 
of day. “Stickler finally 
ce, in fact; the first time in 
ce. Hesaid Hamilton had no 
J sign it, but because of the 
e’d let it ride this time.” 
year the four winds and the 
had taken us all for what we 
tothem. Banking took Atkins; 
tion, Kimball; railroad con- 
n Cuba beckoned Brock; the 
lowed Hamilton; teaching and 
comed Stickler and Form 
rae 
ac i 
Applied Mathematics 


k Stambach. Two years later 
despread depression he was 
him. During the two years 
, Stambach held three jobs. 
first because he could do the 
ause, right or wrong, he haggled 

€ amount of his initial salary. 
Tas it encompassed his services, 
ommodity. 

ek? That’s five less than 
ig with Evans,” he remarked 
etched a prospective job to 
ted about town enough the 
though, to know things 
g. Five a week is five a 
Week out of a job means’”’— 
of applied mathematics— 
have to work six weeks if I 
make up for each week I’m 
-one. Nothing to that. 
besides, it might lead to 


Served as a haven when 
height; and it financed 
iM accountancy. Twice since 
‘en positions to which we’ve 
way job up the state 
‘Ora summer, the other as 
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traveling accountant with a chain-store 
organization. 

I recall being surprised and somewhat re- 
gretful when last week he told me he had 
sent in his resignation. ‘‘It’s different this 
time,” he had observed. For some reason 
the usual smile was in reserve. “Do you 
remember Barrows, foreman under Knoble, 
in Roads and Maintenance? Used to drop 
in at the employment office every week or 
so—always insisted on colored labor, the 
darker the better. Always wanted good 
singers and had a couple of gang leaders 
who led the harmony. I’m going in with 
him on a mineral-flooring proposition; a 
patented process. I got Evans to try it out 
on a small job and he’s keen about it. 
We've rented a shack and storage yard on 
the river front. 

“T’ve thought it all out. I’m thirty-two. 
I’ve saved a little, my health’s good and my 
wife’s game. I’ll never be altogether satis- 
fied until I’ve had my fling, and I’d rather 
get my bumps now than when I’m older. 
I came near making the break ten years 
ago. It’s lucky I didn’t. I had a chance 
then to go fifty-fifty in a small garage. The 
other fellow went broke several times. He 
always will. He’s just an A-1 mechanic. 
Then I had the itch a couple of years ago, 
but I thought too much about it. I tried to 
see too far ahead. I had to have an iron hot 
for every wrinkle that might show up. Not 
that my feet got cold. 

“Evans gave me good advice when I told 
him about this move: ‘A sound business, 
like good crops, is a growth. Look ahead as 
far as you can, but don’t strain your eyes. 
Leave a little for tomorrow’s sun.’” 


If You Didn’t Have to Work 


A year from today Stambach may call 
again. I believe it will be for labor, but if it 
is to be for a job, then, as Evans says, ‘“‘he 
may have lost his shirt, but he’ll be worth a 
lot more.” 

But no matter what the outcome, he, like 
many hundred others who have called to 
find or raise their levels, will have forged 
above his neckband some quality—some 
enthusiasm, an idea or a hobby whieh’ 
yesterday was but simmering flux. ~ 

“Just suppose,” I have said to men— 
“just suppose you didn’t need to work; 
that you could take your pick from every 
kind of work you’ve ever done or think you 
can do, which would you choose?” 

It has seemed an aimless question, and 
yet times without number it has wrenched 
from the depths opposite something I did 
not know was there; sometimes a bubble, 
a babble or a gush; again a jet of hope, 
spontaneous and of infinite value. 

I thought of it today when just before 
the night cords were plugged in, Mrs. Nevin 
phoned that she would meet with a flivver 
a friend of mine who was scouting about for 
a trio of hunting dogs. I thought of it be- 
cause on an August day three years ago I 
launched that question at Mrs. Nevin’s 
husband. 

While operating a bulldozer he had lost 
for all time the full use of his right hand. 
He had kept the news from her as long as he 
could. When she learned it or feared it she 
was fourteen hundred miles away. In the 
August heat of a day coach with a child of 
three and a month-old baby she came to 
him. 

I did not ask her how she had done it, 
but as she sat upon the edge of the chair 
opposite and quietly told me her mission 
the silent drama, I thought, had missed a 
trick. 

“He’s willing to do anything, but what— 
what can he do?”’ she had asked. 

“Just what has he done?” I parried 
futilely. 

“That really doesn’t matter, does it? 
But he has, he has done a little of every- 
thing. That’s been his trouble maybe. 
But that doesn’t matter either. What can 


he get? That’s what he asked me last 
night. He’s with the children now. He 
doesn’t know I’m here.” 

In lines straight and distinct she sketched 
what he had done, but the result, like a 
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he FLORSHEIM SHOE 


Speedy looking—a good traveler—readily 
endures long, hard wear—a man’s shoe. 
; Style S-105 


Tue STADIUM — 


Most Styles IO 


Booklet “Styles of the 
Times”’ on Request 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


On the Round 
every plane by 


Seaplane N. C. 
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Use 75c Size 
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“*X” is a liquid. It can 
even be poured 
through a cloth, as 
contains no 
powder, meal, glue, 
cement, shellac or 
solder. Harmless. 


For Fords, Stars, etc. 


For Larger Cars 


xX’ LIO 


REPAIRS LEAKS IN AUTO RADIATORS, CRACKED CYLINDERS 
WATER JACKETS AND STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 


2 CHICAGO 


Jolts and jars—dirt and rust, 
inside and out—contraction 
and expansion—extremes of 
water temperature—no wonder 
they leak! 


For years “X” Liquid has been used by 
millions of car owners to repair leaking radi- 


| ators—and to prevent new leaks from occurring. 
| 


the World Flight, “X” Liquid was carried in 
order of the Flight Engineer. 


“X” Liquid repaired a Cracked Cylinder on the U. S. Navy 


4 when forced down on its trans-Atlantic 


Flight. “X’ accompanied McCready and Kelly on their 
Ocean-to-Ocean non-stop flight. For years ‘““X” has been 
used in the automobiles and trucks of the U.S. Government, 
Standard Oil, American Tel. & Tel., General Electric, etc. 


X” in YOUR tool kit. You can get home 
at tire, but not with a dry radiator. 


“X’? LABORATORIES 
25 West 45th St., New York 
Factories: Boston and Toronto 


Agents: England and the Continent 
Thomas & Bishop, Ltd., 37 Tabernacle St. 
London, E. C, 2 
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Are your , 
valuables theft-proof? 


WHATEVER is worth protecting—is worth the best 
protection you can buy. And here it is! A Sargent 
Cylinder Padlock! Maximum resistance it has— 
to twisting, prying and years of use! Yet its fine 
mechanism is responsive always to the proper key. 
This is the dependable padlock for garage doors, 
spare tires, tool-boxes, cellar doors and windows, 
chests of valuables—in fact for anything on which 
a theft-proof padlock should be used. Sargent 
Cylinder and Subcylinder Padlocks are made in 
all the popular shapes, sizes and prices. See them 
at your hardware store or write direct to us 
for descriptive folders. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 
33 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 
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Identify this 
washer by its 


black stripe. 


. .. and to stop that 
leaking closet tank 
trouble, geta 
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Guaranteed 3 Years 
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forever that 
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THE WASHER TESTED TOA MILLION FAUCET TURNS 


HAT monotonous drip-drop-drip-drop. It’s enough 
to get on a riveter’s nerves. But now comes a 
faucet washer to end this annoyance forever. 


Have your plumber equip all your faucets with 
Never-Drip Washers. Then forget’ them until the 
faucets themselves wear out. 


Under high-pressure boiling water, Never-Drip 
Washers have been tested by a million turns of a 
faucet without a single drip. That’s endurance—that’s 
satisfaction—that’s economy! 


Master Plumbers Only—sell or install Never-Drirs. 
Made by WOODWARD-WANGER CO. 


1106-1114 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 
Quality Plumbing Specialties Since 1906 
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cubist masterpiece, gave nothing upon 
which your eyes or intelligence could focus. 

“Tell him to come in. We'll do what we 
ean for him,” was all of promise I could 
finally tender her. 

He came the next afternoon. The morn- 
ing he had spent in vain pursuits of three 
positions for watchmen advertised in a 
morning paper. One had been filled three 
days before; the employer or a clerk some- 
where had failed to withdraw it. Another 
had a vacant lot as a calling address, where 
he had crossed the trails of others who were 
looking for the same haven. The third had 
drawn to its gate youth and old age, the 
able and the spent, the eager, the listless 
and the wistful, all of them seeking a job for 
which nature, time or fortune had endowed 
them. 

“They took my name and address there, 
but it doesn’t mean anything,” he mono- 
toned. 

He was thirty-two then. His industrial 
background—a little of everything: car- 
penter’s helper, pipe fitting, common labor, 
truck driving, switching freight; what he 
could get where he could get it. He had 
come to the Eastern seaboard six months 
before to land a calking job in a shipyard 
in which he had worked after his discharge 
from the Army. Visions perhaps of former 
pay envelopes lured him—they and a news 
item concerning a contract placed with the 
yard. 

When he arrived he found that work 
would not start for six months. Like many 
of us he had strained at the news but swal- 
lowed the headlines. 

But what he had done, lamely or well, 
was history. The present alone concerned 
us both. 

““Where have you tried?” I asked. 

“Where haven’t I?” he volleyed. “I 
went back to Brindlees’ after I left the 
hospital and asked them if they could find 
something for me. There was nothing do- 
ing. Perhaps they figured they’d gone far 
enough when they fixed up my compensa- 
tion; that starts next week.”’ The carpet 
engrossed him for amoment. ‘‘That’ll help, 
of course. Yes, I’ve tried them all—the 
hotels, the hospitals, the department stores, 
even the theaters and the news stands.” 

“Basford’s?”’ 


One Man’s Ambition 


“Yes, I took a shot at them when Brind- 
lees’ turned me down. They had a job run- 
ning a freight elevator I might have worked 
into after a time, but their doctor counted 
me out. This bum fin did it. They really 
wanted to get me by, but they explained it 
all—why they couldn’t. If they took me 
on—‘Suppose you got in a jam,’ they said, 
‘you’d be worse off than you are now, and 
we’d get panned proper for putting you in 
that kind of a job.’ I guess they were right. 
Anyway they tried hard enough.” 

“Churchman’s?”’ 

He fumbled in his inner coat pocket. 
“Yea, here it is; a letter they gave me to 
some charity concern. I haven’t used it. 
Want to read it?” 

I stripped another sheet from a scratch 
pad. It had melted into inch-square bits 
when I heard his voice again: 

“Have you anything in mind? I’m not 
particular, you know. I’ll take anything.” 

Confetti slipped through my fingers be- 
fore I answered: “No definite job today, 
but we can place you, I think, if you’ll come 
in every day and camp out until we can 
match you up. It may be a watchman’s 
job or light inspection work, or meter read- 
ing, possibly. You know we can’t hold that 
kind of job open; there are too many men 


looking for them. They’re filled ysya! 
side of an hour or two, even before y, 
send for certain men we’d like to see g| 
jobs. ay 

“Or we might slip you into a jur) 
over at the Booth Theater—a dollar ; 
formance. We’ve sent them I don’t} 
how many men since they opene| 
They’ll probably want several tom: 
You could take that temporarily ur} 
can fix you up on a permanent job,” 

He rose. ‘I could look serious eno 
hold it down.” His gaze, pivoting ¢\ 
swept the ceiling corners. I haye ge. 
movement often at the hour wh. 
world of business starts to snore, | 
other day”? has many different me;) 
and men say it in as many different ws, 

“All right, I’ll be on deck tom; 
early.” » 3 

Pernaps it was his huge bulk, its « 
shackled, or the silvered symbol ofafs 
job that adorned his time-worn mij 
the mental image of a slight figure wt 
patient, undismayed, that dragg; 
question from me. It matters little 

“Just suppose you didn’t need | 
didn’t have to work for a living. Suy9 
it won’t cost you anything—suppc 
could take your pick from every }1 
work you’ve seen or done, what wo! 
choose?” : 

The amused but tolerant smile 
and then surged back with the sw 
Fundy tide: ‘‘ Why, I’d train Gorn 
ters; raise ’em and train ’em for hat 
That’s one line I do know. From tt 
I could hold a gun I ——” i 


Headed Right i 


A door knob rattled behind 2 
Chalmers, who holds the first-linere 
entered. ‘“‘Here’s one that just cae: 
the phone,” he said. “I thought ycm 
have someone on your list. Ackerjve 
the Purdy Refining, is opening no 
filling station a hundred or so mileup 
country; an outpost he thinks mayev 
fast. Prefers a married man. 12! 
someone in the morning if you hver 
man in mind. Good night.” 

The following noon Nevin eameae 

“He didn’t land; too bad,” I saito 
self when his grave form loomed 1. — 

“I’ve been with him most of t! m 
ing. It’s my dish,” he said simp, | 
probably be digging out with the fnil 
the end of the week.” Bi 

‘Looks pretty good to you, eh’ — 

“Yes, it does. The pay’s fair, al a1 
farmhouse goes with it. I won’t lab 
spend much.” ] 

“Except on cows and chickens, ]5s!t 

“No,” he said slowly; “no, I 
leave them to those that know ? 
If I have time for raising anythi} 01 
side it’ll be dogs. I might, I mig) g0 
that later on, if the job ——” 

“What did Acker tell you? Dinet 
it might be permanent?” f 

He pondered a moment, his he} m 
and rhythmic unison tapping © ! 
Then with that peculiar shoul 
men give when about to lift a 
with unaccustomed effort, expe? 
but deep conviction: ria 

““What difference does it makWh 
thinks?” His eyes softened wite¥ 
sting his words bore. “Or I thin 1 
matter? They all look permane) 
find they ain’t. I’ve held enoug®’ 
I ought to know. It doesn’t nX@’ 
difference how long they last > 
man is headed right.” ': an 

And just between two and) 
million of us, haven’t you founct 


(Continued 
thing as seafaring genius, then they 


ce Whalen had been fishing out of 
ter since his grammar-school days. 
+ the thing nowadays for our native 
jtake to the fishing, but in Maurice’s 
xy did; and the sea being in their 
dind the technic of the trade being a 
hey learned early, they invariably 
ood fishermen. 
zcice rose to be master of a vessel 
ill quite young. In the first year of 
command he was winter fishing on 
“; Bank, the roughest water in all 
‘ld as our fishermen reckon rough 
y-and they are not bad judges of 
-vhen his vessel sprang a leak. It 
aad leak. The watch, coming below 
ayreak, found the water gushing up 
1: the cabin floor. 
aice lifted the hatch and found the 
1un—the space under the cabin 
-lled solid with water. He disap- 
into the water. He located the 
-yme calking had fallen out, or been 
cout, below the water line under her 
t| He stopped the leak by stuffing 
ir woolen shirt, with the blade of the 
iatchet, into the open seam. 
s then calm weather, but a steady 
alm weather is never expected on 
Bank in wintertime. Let the sea 
) ounding his vessel again and Mau- 
1w that his temporary job of calking 
dive in; and with her leaking as she 
chat morning, it would certainly be 
oad to Gloucester. He would have 
‘mething more than stop the leak; 
11 have to raise his leaky seam above 
2 evel. 
e had a pretty good load of fish in 
(e of the crew suggested that they 
sie fish overboard. It was coming 
ark and black clouds were drifting 
«he shoal water. 
«ve the fish overboard and get off 
ax,”’ suggested this one of the crew. 


te the fish overboard?” The man 


rJe the suggestion was twice Mau- 
e, and Maurice had been brought 
spect age; but this was a trial. 
\ the fish overboard? Who ever 
_a Georgesman heavin’ over her 
i; ketchin’ ’em? We’re out here to 
h and bring ’em home, not heave 
¥ after ketchin’ ’em.”’ 

y too ridiculous. In stressful hours 
ven there was no saying would they 
loucester or no, Maurice would 
Wy from his study of.sea and sky 
21 to turn to one of his more trusted 
€ of the crew and say, ‘‘Heave our 
2 Would you believe it if you 
heard it with your own two ears?” 
!Z vessels in those days were bal- 
‘ith pigs of iron. They are still 
| so, but the pigs are now cemented 
ltanchioned over. In those days 
: stowed loosely in the bottom of 


ize had to have protection for those 
)1ks aft. He ordered a shift of bal- 
shift the ballast they had to break 
‘her fore and after bulkheads and 
i Pigs of iron from the after to 
‘td end of her. 
al by they had her jib boom lying 
ite level with the sea and her 
ked high in the air. In such trim 
ice head his vessel for Gloucester, 
| troublous times, they put in some 
jiours, but they made Gloucester. 
®, the young captain, was then 
/Years of age. He continued to do 
zamanlike things. He became a 
killer, a great sail carrier and one 
hous captains of the port, one of 
zen skippers of whom other skip- 
: , “And no man ever made 
Als mains’l in.” Once he left the 
for home, he never was 
high, blow low—to heave-to 
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OUGH-WATER CAPTAINS 
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Gloucester is an old port, as old ports go 
on this side of the Atlantic; next to Plym- 
outh, she claims to be the oldest per- 
manent settlement in New England. Wey- 
mouth, also of Massachusetts, disputes 
this, I believe. Weymouth may be right or 
she may be wrong; I do not know, and it 
does not matter except to serve me by way 
of introducing Gloucester’s great race, the 
greatest she ever held, the only race that 
ever was sailed, if you will listen to Glouces- 
ter folks. 

To celebrate her great age fittingly, 
Gloucester planned for a notable Anniver- 
sary Week, and the great event of that week 
was to be the Fishermen’s Race. 

Some readers may recall the recent Inter- 
national Fishermen’s Races and reckon 
them as causing some stir. Not so. In these 
days most fishing schooners are half steam- 
ers, carrying auxiliary engines. In Whalen’s 
day every vessel was a full-sailed vessel, 
and every up-and-coming skipper’s ambi- 
tion was to command a vessel that could 
outweather any gale of wind to sea and out- 
sail any other vessel on a run to market 
with a trip of fish. 

The talk of the race to come was inces- 
sant, overpowering. There was never so 
much talk before or since among fishermen 
as there was that year about this vessel 
and that vessel and this skipper and that 
skipper. 

The three great racing captains of the 
port were Whalen and his Henry Belden, 
Tommie Bohlen and his Nannie Bohlen, 
Saul Jacobs and his Ethel Jacobs. Great 
vessels all, make no mistake in that; old 
Gloucester fishermen still talk passionately 
of them. There were any number of other 
fine captains and vessels entered in the 
race, but these were the three that were 
supposed to have a chance; these were the 
captains and their vessels of whom at all 
hours of the day and throughout all the 
watches of the night you could hear men 
arguing along Main Street in Gloucester. 

Whalen, Bohlen and Jacobs were noted 
fish killers as well as great racing captains. 
An owner built a new vessel for such skip- 
pers whenever it pleased them to fancy one. 
But fishing captains such as these never 
ordered vessels blindly. From out of stren- 
uous experience they gathered ideas; these 
ideas they tried out in each successive ves- 
sel they went master of. 

Maurice Whalen’s vessel at this time was 
modeled off the celebrated Susan Stone, 
which had outsailed everything along the 
Atlantic Coast before going down with all 
hands in one of those bad storms they 
sometimes meet with on the Grand Banks. 

Maurice came to his owners one day and 
said, “‘I’d like a new vessel. I think I’ll 
have her modeled off the Susan Stone.” 

“All right,’”’ said his owners, and fished 
out the blue prints of the Susan. 

“T don’t want any vessel off any blue 
charts of her,’’ explained Maurice. ‘‘There’s 
been half a dozen vessels built off those 
blue sheets an’ none of ’em is a second 
Susan. Get hold of the original molds of 
her—I know the loft they’re in over to 
Essex. Get the molds out o’ that loft an’ 
lay her down. I’ll make a change or two in 
her sail plan, maybe, after she’s launched; 
and I’m sayin’ to you now that she’ll be a 
vessel or I don’t know one—’specially in 
a breeze o’ wind.” 

They built the new vessel off the Susan 
Stone’s original molds; and after she was 
towed around to Gloucester, Maurice made 
a change here and there in her sail plan. He 
set her mainmast a couple of feet farther 
forward, gave her a little more main boom 
and a longer bowsprit. The rage then was 
a sail plan long and low. They took a gale 
of wind better so, which was what Maurice 
was after. 

““A heavy-weather vessel I want,’’ he had 
said, and that he got in the Henry Belden. 
Never a sail-carrying skipper tried tacks 
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The Quickest Way 
to Fix Punctures— 


Always carry a\Shaler in your car. 
Then when you gat a puncture just 
clamp a Patch-&-Hat Unit over it. 
Light the prepared solid fuel it contains. 
Give it a few minutes to cool. 

That’s all—and your tube is as good 
as new, for the Shaler makes a heat- 
vulcanized repair that laXts. It’s the 
quickest, easiest method. Anyyonecando 
it anywhere. Nearly three milion use it. 


C. A. SHALER CO., 1405 Fourth St., W 


Get this ‘‘Hole Outfit’’ 
today for only $1.50 
at all Auto Supply Dealers’ 
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and far West. 
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“Kill the Glare/ 
You cannot control the other fel 
low’s glare! But you can protect 
yourself — behind a Brude Visor! 


Brude Visors, the kind you see thru, 
kill the glare from sun and headlights, 
without cutting off your vision. They 
are equipped with Chartreuse—the glare 
proof, transparent colored glass. 


Brude Visors fit any car. Installed in a few 


minutes. Sold by dealers and jobbers every- 
where. 


Transparent 
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Red, yellow and green traffic lights are 
clearly distinguished thru Chartreuse. 

Chartreuse is a beautiful green toned 
smoke color—a transparent colored 


ye a : ; Write for free sample of Chartreuse Glass. 
t is used in visors by several car nan 5 
Taanadachiiers T. M. BRUDE CO., 2009 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Receiving Garbage 


Removing Can Receiver Closed 


FOOL THE FLIES 


LIES won’t greet you at your garbage can when 
you have a Majestic Underground Garbage 
Receiver. It fools the flies—puts your garbage can 
underground, out of sight, odorless, dog-proof, fly- 
proof, convenient, sanitary, economical. - 
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a gale of wind, especially going to wind- 
ward. She cert’nly was a horse to wind’ard. 

As Anniversary Week rolled around, 
everybody in Gloucester was praying for a 
breeze of wind for the big race. A fast 
vessel in light air was all right—a pleasing 
thing to look at, no fault to find with her; 
but the real vessel, after all, was the lady 
that could stand up and go along when it 
came on to blow. 

The race was set for Friday of Anniver- 
sary Week. A strong wind began to come 
along Wednesday, and continued to come. 
Thursday it was blowing yet harder; better 
yet, all the weather sharks agreed it would 
probably hold for another day or so. Skip- 
pers who had broken a fishing trip to be 
home for the week would shake hands 
when they met on Main Street, sniff the 
air, have another glance aloft and say: 

“Looks better ’n’ better for a breeze o’ 
wind Friday, huh? I see Tommie ’n’ Saul 
outside the Point’s I come in. Tunin’ up, 
huh? Yes. But I didn’t see Maurice. 
Where’s Maurice?” 

On the day before the race all Gloucester 
was asking just that—where was Maurice 
Whalen? They knew that he was out sein- 
ing—mackerel catching—of course, but 
where? Not that anybody thought he had 
been lost or anything like that, not Maurice 
and his able Harry Belden; but where was 
he? Wouldn’t you think he’d try an’ be 
home to give her a tuning up, or run her up 
on the ways to have her bottom scrubbed, 
or overhaul her in some other little way— 
and the race so handy? Or had he forgot 
all about the race? 

Maurice had not forgotten the race, as 
they very well knew back in Gloucester 


| that asked the question. No. Ona calen- 


dar in the cabin of his vessel, the same hung 
on the bulkhead where his eye could not 
overlook it, Maurice had the great day 
ringed around with a fat carpenter’s pencil; 


| but the fish had been running to the east- 


’ard, and Maurice, one of those conscien- 
tious skippers who figured he owed some- 
thing to his owners and crew, had followed 
the fish; followed them to that point that 
even his owners and crew, had they been 
consulted, would have said, “‘ Hell with any 
more fish! Head her home for the race!”’ 

Maurice intended to head her home for 
the race. Give the Belden any kind of a 
leading wind and she’d soon enough waltz 
home. He set a day for her leaving for 
home. The first half-fair wind after that 
and away he’d let her go; but no half-fair 
wind came. 

All westerly it was on the day he had 
set—dead ahead, the wind. On top of that 
came two days of almost flat calm. 

“This calm won’t hold—can’t hold,”’ pre- 
dicted Maurice on the second day of it. 
Tuesday that was, and the race was Friday 
coming. ‘‘We’ll get wind soon—an east- 
erly.” 

That night the wind hauled into the east, 
a fine fresh breeze that cheered them up. 

“Tt will be a living gale by morning,” 
said Maurice. “Inboard with that seine 
boat! Inboard to the hatches with her 
dories! Bottom up an’ double-gripe ’em! 
Swing her off an’ let her go—the Belden’s 
west’ard bound!” 

The wind held. She tied up to her wharf 
in Gloucester Thursday night late. 

Quiet Gloucester citizens at breakfast 
Friday morning had their appetites sharp- 
ened by excited neighbors shouting the 
word that the Belden was home for the 
race; had come home in a gale—oh, from 
five or six or seven hundred miles some- 
where to the east’ard—and here she was 
now, tied up to her wharf quiet’s if she’d 
never left it. If they listened further, they 
heard: 

“Maurice drove her! Man, but they say 
he drove her! Like to drove her under, but 
safe home she is now.” 

But generally they didn’t wait to hear 
that—all Gloucester was hurrying down to 
the water front to get a sight of the racing 
vessels, or to board some craft that was 
going out to see the race. They saw a tow- 
boat giving the Belden a quick little pull 
out into the stream. Her mainsail had been 


left standing the night before to dr 
mainsail was still standing, " 
Out in the stream, the towboat + 
turn her—with the sun, of cours 
could not make it. She could h: 
her against the sun—the high wind y 
have helped her in that; but that wor 
bad luck, as all watching Gloucestg 
To turn her properly—with the sun 
crew had to lower her mainsail, Aft 
was turned—properly turned—they } 
hurry to hoist the mainsail to get her | 
starting boat in time. Already the 
vessels were there, jockeying for advar 
There had been no time to take he 
and salt out of the Belden’s hold. 
that long hard drive home, Mauro 
not had the heart to keep his crew 
night to clean out the hold; and go, g 
made now for the starting line, sh 
in her hold all her fish and salt tha 
carried home from the east’ard, __ 
Glory be, said the half of G 
looking on from dancing little 
boats inshore or peeking out | 
marine glasses from on shore—g]l 


was blowing fifty-four miles an 
morning, said the official re 
was ashore; and it was blowin; 
than that out to sea. The raci 
needed no weather bureau to te 
was blowing inshore or outside; 
that, three vessels—the Belden, 
the Jacobs—sailed out that day 
halyards lashed aloft. a 

They used to have a fashior 
driving fishermen of carrying a §) 
under the quarter rail; the knif 
to cut the main peak halyar 
rolled too low down in a pat 


of the ax would do it. As the 
were so cut, the big sail would 
the mast and so save her from ea 
Lashing the main halyards a 
of the race was to prevent | 
timid crew member tried that ¢ 
any main halyards run, he woul 
aloft to do it, and before he co 
he would be headed off. The 
tains sailed out with the firm pror 
the only sails coming off that 
what the Lord took off. The L 
quite a few sails before the day 
The start was off Eastern 
is just outside Gloucester Harb 
there they were to sail to a buo 
head, thence to a buoy off Day 
which is outside Boston Harb 
Davis’ they were to beat home 
gale. ogy i271. 
It was a fair wind to the first mark. 
Ethel Jacobs led to the first turn. Shi 
been expected to do that, she being a 
derful vessel off the wind. ys a 
time of it—fifty minutes or so ove 
tance of thirteen and a half knots, or? 
fifteen and a half land miles; anc 
Ethel’s captain always claimed that 
sailed out of their way to find the tu! 
buoy in the drizzle. Crowding the 
for the turn, Captain Jacobs saw the 0 
crowding down upon him. Tol old the 
he took no time to haul in his 


of winning went right there; 
his mainsail and finished er 
head sails alone. i. 

Captain Cameron, in the Joseph ! 
then took the lead, the Belden close 
wake. - 2s) 


The committee, knowing ter 
these racing captains, had issued 4 
warning about making the tt 
the buoy and the ledge at Da 
low tide they would meet with 
time they would be making 
committee had warned, th 
room for only one vessel to tu 
so they were to have a care 
one vessel turn at a time, be 
them should try to make the 
they would most surely colli 
vessels and their crews would 
(Continued on Page 


tinued from Page 186) 
was standing to the wheel of 
Maurice Whalen had left the 
s to go forward, and was now 
the knightheads of the Belden 
»a plank width what he could 
. Cameron held up a warning 
iis stern and yelled back: 
ber what the committee said, 
mly room for one of us to turn!” 
ag to prove the committee liars 
” retorted Maurice; and both 
ied to their hatches, drove to- 
een ledge and buoy, and as they 
gre for the hard beat home the 
« the lead. 
ld work with every vessel in the 
great Tommie Bohlen, in his 
Nannie, was struggling along, 
‘ep up with Whalen. A week be- 
e, anticipating ordinary August 
2 had lightened up his ballast 
‘as having a terrible time of it. 
‘ave taken off some sail and his 
1 none the worse for it—no 
xr off; but he would not do that. 
» less disgraceful to lose his ves- 
i two men lashed to the wheel, 
ound deck, and masthead men 
';, One of his helmsmen jumped 
»the wheel, crying as he jumped: 
‘icide, Tommie Bohlen, to be 
1 this vessel any longer in this 


or not, sail her so I will!” re- 
}len and took the man’s place. 
/2 Bohlen at that time was rolling 
‘sheer poles, and her sheer poles 
2et above her quarter rail. 

( Whalen carried a passenger, a 
\s. The passenger was lashed to 
ir bitt aft, almost alongside the 
/re were Maurice and one of his 
| lashed and both standing in 
eir waists. Regularly they would 
‘ir chins in the swash; by which 
‘understand that to continue to 
iwas as important an item with 
2as to win the race. 

‘den was driving along, making 
\; into it before the heavy wind. 
again she went head in, burying 
but always up she would come, 
ih her head and throwing it off 
jers. Surely she was an able lady. 


lj 


, the full pride of her showing 
‘eyes, would smile and murmur, 
1 vessel for you, boy!”’ And it 
sa book the way he would say it. 
¢ took a dive to her foc’sle hatch, 
/ihat a dive that buried the deck 
break. The Belden’s break was 
‘\etly amidships. 

‘ve pretty deep that time, Mau- 
i:d out his friend, hanging to the 
tt. “If she makes another one 
her she come up, do you think?” 
10 fear, boy,’’ answered Maurice. 
pssel out o’ Gloucester will come 
ell come up.” 
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Later she was taking it abeam, and roll- 
ing pretty low to it. On the home leg they 
were now. A six-foot-three man of her 
crew was telling afterward how he swung 
from the ringbolts under the weather rail 
and stuck his boot heels into the solid 
water which rolled up her steep-slanting 
deck. 

“T’m what you’d call a moderately tall 
man,” he explained, ‘‘but even so—the 
Belden is twenty-five foot beam. Some 
loose water on her deck, I call that!” 

The Belden on the home tack was rolling 
low, lower than ever she had been. 

“‘She’s rollin’ pretty low, Maurice,’’ said 
his friend on the weather bitt—and he no 
piazza sailor either. 

“‘She’s rollin’ low,” admitted Maurice, 
“but she’ll roll lower yet before the sail 
comes off her. This is the day some of ’em 
were goin’ to make the Belden take in sail, 
an’ I want to see ’em do it.” 

All who saw that race agreed that it was 
wicked; even the sail-carrying skippers 
themselves admitted that the going was 
pretty rough. An admiral of our Navy, at 
anchor on the other side of Cape Ann, had 
left word to have his steam barge ready to 
take him out to the start in the morning. 
That was Thursday night. Friday morning 
he took a peek from his quarter-deck and 
countermanded the order for the barge, 
saying, “No men, not even Gloucester 
fishermen, will be crazy enough to race 
today.” 

One of those harbor steamers with scroll- 
work topsides took out a load of passengers 
to see the race. The charge was three dol- 
lars each. She went outside the harbor, 
turned around and came back to the dock. 

“T thought you people went out to see 
the race,” was the greeting from the pier. 

“We did. But we were barely outside 
the cape when she began to loosen up. We 
ain’t got to the starters’ boat when her 
deck planks were so loose we could spit be- 
tween ’em into the hold. We’re satisfied. 
We got our three dollars’ worth.” 

The Boston papers sent down men to 
cover the race. One of them viewed it from 
the cliffs of Marblehead, off which was the 
first turning buoy. He saw them make the 
turn and bear away on the second leg for 
Davis’ Ledge. Then he went back to his 
office. The city editor spied him. 

“T thought you were sent down to cover 
that fishermen’s race.”’ 

“T went down there, but I didn’t see any 
race. All I saw was a lot of foolish fisher- 
men trying to drown themselves.” 

There was a full-bottomed wide-decked 
craft, a regular passenger steamer between 
Boston and Gloucester. She was chartered 
to follow the racers over the course. By 
leaving early and cutting corners, paying 
no attention to turning buoys, she was at 
Davis’ Ledge when the Belden and the 
Rowe made the turn there. By then the 
race was so exciting that the steamer cap- 
tain decided to follow the two leaders back 
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and other features 
responsible for the su- 
perior performance of 
the Zeiss Binocular used 
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He First Sent Us a 
Coupon Like This 


ASE then, in spite of the fact that he 
was employed by a large company, Mr. 
Noah A. Weiner of Connecticut quickly 
started on a profitable career as our local 
representative. That was fourteen years 
ago. Nearly every month since he has 
earned Curtis subscription profits; in one 
day not long ago an even $12.00! 
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$900.00 


During June, July and August 
last year—and in September 
until it was time for him to re- 
enter the university—Ted E. 
Waldon of Minnesota earned 
more than nine hundred 
dollars just for sending us re- 
newal and new subscriptions 
for The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country 
Gentleman. 


$600.00 


While on vacation from his 
medical school, Wm. H. Veale 
of New York earned more 
than six hundred dollars. 
This year his aim is to double 
the amount. The offer he finds 
so profitable is open to teach- 
ers, college students, high 
school graduates. And a simi- 
lar offer awaits those interested 
in a year-round proposition. 


$300.00 


Louis Wersen of Washington is 
another college student who 
wanted extra money to meet 
his expenses. In two summer 
months he earned more than 
three hundred dollars! Pre- 
vious experience is not needed 
to succeed—we will tell you 
just what to do and say; we will 
furnish everything you need. 
For all the details, send the 
coupon. 

If you would like interesting, 
well-paying work for part time 
or full time; for the summer or 
for the full year— 
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to Gloucester. He started to turn her was there to say? There y 
around to do that; and as he did, sherolled him going about himself, bod h 
down to her top deck. He never completed another matter. é 
the turn. To keep straight on for Boston “T hear it said’’—so I put 
was the best he could make of it, and none ‘“‘that all that fish and salt and 
of her passengers were heard to complain in the Belden’s hold actually he] 
that they had not got their full money’s that breeze, like so much m ° 
worth. hold her up to it.” 

The Belden won the race. There was an “The Belden needed no e 
old fisherman hanging to the weather rig- Don’t let any of ’em ever tell: 
ging of his vessel to see the finish. As the like that, boy. The Belden never py; 
smoke from the finish gun puffed out, he sea but she was fit as she stood to 
leaped into the air, knocking his heels to- to the heaviest gale that ever 
gether and roaring at the brave sight of her: “She must have been at pe 

“Maurice wins, he to his neck in water! that day.” % 
The Henry Belden wins, the able Henry “No, she wasn’t. Retnetil y 
Belden, sailin’ across the line on her side an’ lowered our mains’! so that tug coy 
her crew sittin’ out on her keel!” us with the sun? That mains’In 

In writing stories of Gloucester fisher- right again that day. We ] 
men I have made them talk more or less; nice ’n’ flat as could be in thai 
but only twice, as I recall it now, have I from theeast’ard, but notin th 
used actual dialogue from life—dialogue we hoisted it again to mak 
can rarely be torn from its birthplace and time, it was done in a hurry an 
live; but that old fisherman’s ballyhoo at flat as it ought to been for 
sight of the Belden crossing the finish line boy, it wasn’t.” m4 
is worth quoting, I think. In its touch of I know many steamer capta 
exaggeration lay more of truth than many and most capable comman 
an exact statement of fact ever held. steamer man ever gets to kno 

I later sailed with every captain in that ship asa sailing man does. Gi 
race—with Whalen, Bohlen, Cameron, these offshore bank fisherm 
Jacobs, Charlie Harty. From each of them Whalen’s kind; given such m 
I got an account of that day’s doings. vessels—and such faith in 

It was one winter night on Georges Bank and crews to match; giv 
that Whalen told me his story of it. Hav- unequaled training and— 
ing won, he had nothing to explain away; they are not bringing back 
so he made a short-enough story of it. He any long tales of terrible wea 
had a great vessel, she got a breeze to her Rough out there sometim 
liking, nothing happened her—what more Sure! Why not? 
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cAnd Guaranteed for 25 Years 


ARKER sales are ever on the increase while other 

pens and other colors come and go. Last year the 
demand exceeded 126,000 Parker Pens amonth—not 
counting thousands of Parker Pencils to match. This 
year more Parker Pens and Pencils are being bought 
than ever. 

Do you know why? It’s because of the basic supe- 
riorities that the Parker Duofold is giving to the 
world. Here they are— 

The Duofold’s Over-size Ink Capacity; its balanced, 
symmetrical, full-handed Grip; its Ink-Tight Duo- 


it to jewel-like smoothness. Five times another group 
inspect each point under the magnifying glass. And 
then each pen is filled with ink and tried on paper 
before the last O.K. 

So Duofold comes to you a pen with a super-point 
—extra fine, fine, medium, broad, or stub, as you 
choose—a point no style of writing can distort, hence 
a pen you can lend without fear or apology. 

You can get any one of these points in the full- 


handed barrel with the Over-size ink capacity at $7. 
You can get it at $5 in the Duofold Jr. or Lady Duo- 
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Sleeve Cap; its invisible Press Button Filler; its sure- fod, And people who use it constantly {like the four Over-size 
fire “Lucky Curve” Feed; its handsome black-tipped crack Pennsylvania train dispatchers who recently Duofold 
lacquer-red barrel that makes this penhardtomislay— wrote us} declare that this super-pen is worth twice $7 


But beyond all these, its super-smooth Duofold 
Point that’s guaranteed, if not misused, for 25 years! 

A point that inspires writing; and gives one’s hand 
the speed and character that win with the world. 

One set of experts fuse its ever-wearing tip to the 
thick gold point by hand. Another group then polish 
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Step to the nearest pen counter and try this in- 
spiring writer with your eyes shut. In one such test, 
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11 new pens of different makes. The genuine Duo- 
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1. Duofold Takes Longer to 

Fill Because of Its Over- 
size Ink Capacity. Press the 
Button once, release and 
count 10, before you with- 
draw the Pen from the Ink. 
Inner Sleeve of Duo- 
Sleeve Cap forms Ink- 
Tight seal with nozzle so 
pen can't leak, 
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the Extra Process 


— no extra cost to tire buyers 


Many people, even some versed in the manufac- 
_ ture of tires, who nearly three years ago saw the first 
_ sets of Balloon tires ever made, which were designed 
_ and developed by Firestone and were being tested on 
_ factory cars,doubted that such thin-walled tireswould 
stand the hard usage demanded of pneumatic tires. 


The important thing these people overlooked, 
however, was the distinct advantage Firestone pos- 
sessed in its extra process of treating cord fabric— 
Gum-Dipping—which insulates every fiber of 
every cord with rubber and gives to the thin walls 
| the extra strength needed to withstand the extra 
- flexing strain. 

Gum-Dipping impregnates the cords with rubber 
so that friction is minimized, which explains why 
_ Firestone Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords keep so cool 


) even in extra hard service. Since heat is so destruc- 
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tive to tire life it becomes apparent why Firestone 
Balloons give such unheard-of mileage, making them 
the most economical tires to use with the added 
factors of safety and comfort. It also explains why 
race drivers trust their lives to Firestone Tires while 
breaking all records for speed and endurance. 


On the Culver City, California, track, Firestone 
Balloons were on the car which set a 1000 mile 
record, averaging 70 miles per hour. Firestone 
Balloons also carried a car from Toledo to Montreal, 
760 miles, in 19 hours and 59 minutes. The 
present records for Mt. Wilson and Pike’s Peak 
were made on these tough, enduring tires. All 
records were made without tire change. 


Begin now to enjoy the greater advantages of these 
wonderful tires. Let the nearest Firestone Dealer 
equip your car—he will do it quickly and at low cost. 


Drew Ol LAR 


HAMILTON, ONT. 


FULL-SIZE 
GUM-DIPPED 
BALLOONS 
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P OOr motor-oil often costs more in a min 


June 


than the film of protection costs ina year 


° ] O AVOID expensive repairs 

caused by poor lubrication, 
more and more car owners de- 
mand the oil that gives the “film 


of protection’’—thin as tissue, 
smooth as silk, tough as steel. 


* * ** 
It isa simple problem in arithmetic. 


It costs $40 to replace a burned- 
out main bearing in your motor. 


A piston seizure requiring reboring 
of cylinders and replacement of 
pistons means a shop bill of $70. 


Each one of these repairs is caused 
by poor lubrication. And either of 
them costs twice as much money as 
a whole year’s supply of the best 
motor oil you can buy. 


There’s only one answer to this 
problem—the answer that hundreds 
of thousands of car owners have dis- 
covered. And that is to use the oil 
that has proved itself a motor’s most 
steadfast defender, the oil that con- 
quers heat and friction—Veedol. 


<a 


Motor oil in action is not the 
cool, gleaming liquid you see poured 
Only a thin 
fighting film of that oil protects your 
motor; a film lashed by heat, harried 
by friction. And the film must be 
able to resist that punishment for 
many long driving hours. 


into your crankcase. 


Why ordinary motor-oils fail 


Far too often the ordinary oil fails. 
The film breaks, curls up, burns. 
Through the shattered film hot metal 
chafes against hot metal. Vital parts 
are bared directly to destructive heat 
and friction. 


The result? A slow march to a re- 
pair shop. At the end of the month 
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repair bills that make the cost of § 


good oil look like cigarette money. 


The “film of protection” 
that does not fail 


Tide Water Engineers spent years 


in studying not oils alone but oil 


films. After thousands of tests, they 
perfected in Veedol an oil that gives 


the “‘film of protection,” thin as tissue, 


smooth as silk, tough as steel. More 
than 3,000 laboratory tests a month 


at the Tide Water refinery insure a | 


“film of protection” always uniform, 
always trustworthy. 


Any dealer displaying the orange 
and black Veedol sign will gladly 
drain your crankcase and refill it 
with the correct Veedol oil for your 


car. Have this done today. 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, | 
Eleven Broadway, New York (main | 
office); Boston, Newark, Philadelphia, — 


Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, 


Columbus, Dallas, San Francisco, 


Los Angeles, Portland (Oregon). 


Economy Oils 
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INTRY road . . . the ominous hiss of escaping 
b..a “flat”! Use your flashlight! To find 
jack and tire-tools, use your flashlight! Use 
Eveready to examine the carburetor or gaso- 
(gauge without danger of fire. Use it to put 
curtains on. To read road-signs. Eveready 
chlights penetrate the murk of moonless night 

{ their bright, white light. They bring the 
ess of daytime to your assistance. Every- 
(should have an Eveready Flashlight! Im- 
ed models meet every need for light— 
<i). a... 2 
i¢ type illustrated is No. 2671, the Eveready 2-cell Focusing Spot- 


"At with the 200-foot range. Handiome, ribbon black-metal case. 


“fety-lock switch, proof against accidental lighting. Octagonal, 
n-rolling ens-rine. 
7 Y ry 


veready Unit Cells fit and improve all makes of flashlights. They 
Sure brighter light and longer battery life. Keep an extra set on 
ind, Especially designed Eveready-Mazda bulbs, the bright eyes 
} the flashlights, likewise last longer. 


indoors and out. There is a type for every pur- 
pose and purse. 

Reload your flashlight and keep it on the job 
with fresh, strong Eveready Unit Cells. If you 
haven’t a flashlight, see the nearest Eveready 
dealer at once. Buy the. improved Eveready 
Flashlights from electrical, hardware and marine 
supply dealers, drug, sporting goods and general 
stores, garages and auto accessory shops. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NationaL Carson Co., Inc., New York—San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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re trouble at night—wse your flashlight! 


EVEREADY 


FLASH LIGHTS 
iy BATTERIES 


they last longer 
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your speedometer could talk 


it would say: every 500 miles 


“ot WATER AIR— A EMT Ba 


OUR garage man knows. 80% of all repairs on mov- 

ing parts of your car are due to a single cause. Faulty 
or neglected lubrication. Your engine is easy to oil. Hence, 
it suffers least. But below the body line are 20 to 60 vital, 
exposed chassis bearings. Unseen and forgotten until you 
get a big repair bill. 


The New Lubrication 


Most car manufacturers now give you a new, easy way 
to lubricate these bearings. It’s the Alemite high pressure 
system. (Now in use on nearly 7,000,000 cars.) No more 
grease or oil cups—hard to reach, and harder to use. Instead 
your Alemite gun shoots fresh lubricant entirely through 
bearings with an easy twist of the wrist. Old 
gritty grease is forced out at the same time. 
High pressure does it. 


miles will do this for you too. And used-car merchants will 
always pay you $50 to $350 more for a ‘‘clean’’ car—one 
that has always been lubricated regularly. 


If your car is Alemite-equipped this is easy. Simply drive 
into an Alemite Service Station, every 500 miles. You can 
have your entire chassis lubricated as quickly and conven- 
iently as your tank is filled with gasoline. 

If Alemite is not on your car, you can easily have it in- 
stalled. The cost is only $5 to $20 (Chevrolet, $3.99; Over- 
land, $5.67; Alemite-Zerk type for Fords, $6.50).—Prices in 
Canada and west of the Rockies slightly higher. 


Let Us Send You This—Free 


“Vital Spots to Watch,” a valuable booklet of practical 
pointers on cutting the cost of your car, will be 
mailed to youon request. Send a postcard today. 


Just Mind Your Speedometer 


Taxicab fleets find that regular, 
methodical lubrication actually saves 
1c to 1%c per mile. Alemite every 500 


Executives 


Write today for ‘‘In- 
dustrial Lubricat- 
ing Facts.’’ Tells 
how Alemite is solv- 
ing machine lubri- 
cating problems too. 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
2660 North Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 


A Bassick-Alemite Product 


ALEMIT 


High Pressure Lubrication 


“Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.”" 
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ithe eye of a reporter? .. Can your 
ition? It's doubtful.” For 
Js' stagger even those men who 
Jocount vast crowds. A million 
omprehend. 
Jstand on the “busy corner ’’ of 
J @ hundred ‘and one ‘large cities 
in the United States. 
On Saturday after- 
yoon, for in- 
stance, 
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watch the. crowds pass. by,” You'll swear 
that there’ are at’ Jeast-a million in the 
train. Yet in all the United States there 
are but four cities with official populations 
of a million and over. 

Try to visualize a million. Watch the 
horde which each evening tries to battle its 
way into the “Sardine Can Expresses” at 
the Times Square station of the New York 
subway. It’s the biggest and busiest station 
of the system; seems as though all New York 
vas pouring into it; yet only an average 

of 108,000 passengers pass through 

he turnstiles there each 
day—far, far from 

a million. 
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Millions of soldiers! It took the Coolidge 
inaugural parade hours to pass a-given point. 
Millions of soldiers it seemed... Yet the 
entire United States Army is, at present, 
made up of only 132,544 officers and men. 

Small wonder, then, that the daily pro- 
duction of White Owls—a million-a-day to 
meet the demand—staggers the imagination. 

And figuring that in the United States 
there are only 20,000,000 men of smoking 
age, it would seem that every cigar smoker 
must be a White Owl devotee. Not quite 
a fact but nearly so when you consider that 
White Ow] is the biggegtagelling cigar. No 
cigar ever attained Samcy of White 
Owl by clever a iper-sales 
effort. That mig ime sales 
but it is elf, who 

estaby and year 
y record. 
ecord has 
been « built 
solely 

., 


\ 
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ANY business men pass out 
more expensive cigars to their 


customers, and contentedly smoke 
White Owls themselves. 


This isn’t due to economy but to 
the fear that there still may be some 
who judge a cigar by its price. 


The 


successful business man has 


long since come to understand that 
the price of White Owls is based 
solely upon their popularity. Were 
they not produced at the tremen- 
dous rate of a million a day it would 
be impossible to offer such remark- 


able VALUE at 2 for 15 cents. 


White Owl 


Genrrak Cigar Co., inc. 


Ne 
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upon remarkable VALUE-—a statement 
which is more convincingly proven by White 
Owl, itself, than all the words in the world. 

No other cigar has done so much to hreak 
down smoking snobbery as has White Owl. 
Time was when price was taken as the sole 
indication of the quality of a cigar. That 
was before White Ow! had made its astonish- 
ing record of a million a day. 

White Owls were born of a determination| 
to surpass all previous efforts in value giyv- 
ing. We determined to make a cigar of, 
such quality and sell it at such a price that 
equal value could not be offered by any- 
one else. 

And the smoking public, itself, has 
enabled us to maintain the quality and 
price through changing markets and. con- 
ditions. It has enabled us to buy largely of 
the best tobacco crops so that we can 
truthfully say that the quality of White Owl 
never varies. 

The success of White Owls is no different 
from that of outstanding industries which 

have taken the lead by giving far 

~— ereater value at smaller profit per 
sale, and depending upon huge 

volume for ultimate re- 

turn. There are many 

examples of the 

soundness of 

this princi- 

ple but in 
the cigar 
tield none 
so marked 
as White 


(48 selected from 
@ best crops, 
r the makers of 
VRite Owls will 
poi gamble on vari- 
| Only a com- 
y with the vast re- 
warces of the General 
far Company can af- 
6rd to buy tobacco on 
is basis and tie up such 
Farmount of money for 
in order to keep 
Wality uniform. 
The 1923 tobacco crop 
been’ pronounced by ex- 
§ to be the finest in years.. 
+ General Cigar Company 
ht liberally of this so. that 
e Owls taste better than 
and will continue to do so 
an indefinite period, 
hite Ow! smokers don’t 
tech. They know that the mel- 
taste they enjoy so much in 
White Ow! will be exactly the 
e in the next. They know, 
that the White Owl they 
woke will be fresh and full-fla- 
fyared whenever, wherever they buy 
it. White Owl distributors through- 
it the country and frequent auto- 
phile deliveries insure this. 
he enormous consumption of 
ite Owls is another assurance that 
ey will be fresh when you get 
m-—that they will always be at 
peak of their natural. goodness. 
ey never stay on dealers’ shelves 
in their show cases long enough 
become dry. 
- More smokers than ever are buy- 
g their White Owls in handy pack- 
es-of ten. There is no danger, 
en, of running short and the cigars 
fare always in perfect condition. It 
is the common sense way to buy 
White Owls. 
var 


nce eed cigar 
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Write for asample of genuine 


BEAVER 
Fibre 
Wall Board 


Genuine Beaver Fibre Wall Board 
is made entirely of spruce fibre. 
It has an art mat finished surface. 
It is primed at the factory. The 
genuine is stamped with the fa- 
mous Red Beaver Border. Sup- 
plied in smooth clean panels, 4 
feet wide by 6 to 10 feet long. 
Mail the coupon for samples and 
ask your dealer for estimates. 


BEAVER 
PRODUCTS 


for WALLS 


Beaver Fibre Wall Board 
Beaver Tile Board 
Beaver Plaster Wall Board 
Beaver Best Wall 
Beaver Gypsum Lath 
Beaver American Plaster 
Gypsum Partition Block 


Beaver Architectural 
and Industrial Varnishes 
and Enamels 


for ROOFS 


Slate-surfaced Shingles and Slabs 
to meet every requirement 
of color and design 


Special Re-roofing Shingles 
Slate- and Smooth-surfaced Roll 
Roofing—in weights and 
finishes for every use 
Built-to-order Roofs 
Roof Paints and Cement 


“ 
FREE 
Samples and Descriptions 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CoO., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Dept. A-6 
(or) Thorold, Canada 
(or) The Beaver Board Co., Ltd. 
133-136 High Holborn, London, England 


Gentlemen: Please send me a sample 
and description of Beaver Fibre Wall 
Board. I am also interested in other 
Beaver Products listed below: 


CA 04.48 26. 48 60 64 OD Of 64 2D OA AD OD OD OF £9 09 60. BD BD 60 64 08 64, 48 64 68 £8. 66 66 £4 48, 28 68 £4 06 64 68 £6 64 04 66 64 62 02 68 06 68: 68 62 AB 64 66 48.44 £6 08. 46 28, 62 66. 64 62 64, 62 62. OD 62 20, 62, 02a 
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ar WALL 


The old rooms may be so shabby that 
you are thoroughly ashamed of them. 
The ceilings may be falling and the 
walls may be cracking and crum- 
bling away. But Beaver Fibre Wall 
Board will save them. It will trans- 
form them into flawless, modern new 
rooms—at a low cost and without lit- 
ter, muss or fuss. 


Beaver Fibre Wall Board is spruce 
lumber made into big, smooth panels 
to nail right over old, cracked walls— 
the only type of material which can 


BEAVER 


PRODUCTS 


New Rooms For Old | 


June 


be nailed direct to old ceilin} 
light, easy to handle, easy 3 
easy to apply and easy to fill 


will not crack, crumble or fa. 
1 


Send for a free sample of thist! 
worker and a copy of the 
Beaver Plan Book which shovis 
of beautiful modern interics 
of Beaver Fibre Wall Board } 
all about this new-fashiond 
of restoring old-fashionedh¢ 
See how it can serve you. 
coupon now. 
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| Beaver Vulcanite Hexagon Slabs are 
_made especially for re-roofing pur- 
_poses. You simply lay these tough, 
_ rigid slabs right over the old shingles. 
| Being extra heavy and extra thick, 
' they lay tight, smooth and flat. Their 
design insures fast, accurate appli- 
‘cation. You save the expense and 
muss of ripping off old shingles and 
| get extra protection. Supplied in 
| charming shades and blends, Beaver 
| Vulcanite Hexagon Slabs combine 
_ both genuine economy and unmistak- 


Cut Re-roofing Costs 


able artistry of color and design. 


Send for a sample and a copy of 
Beaver’s authentic treatise on ‘‘Style 
in Roofs.’’ Put the sample to Beaver’s 
6 Daring Tests. Twist it; bend it. 
Kick it; scuff it. Put it on ice; then 
pour hot water on it. Leave it on a 
hot radiator. Soak it in water. Lay 
burning embers on it. Convince your- 
self that Vulcanite’s quality is incom- 
parable—that its beauty is, indeed, 
lasting beauty. 


BEAVER 


PRODUCTS 


BO 2D 44 44 46 > 46 4 OA OA A404 60, OD OD OR 04 OD 06 00. 0D, 06 04 08. 06, 0D 66, 06 £0.62 0D CD Of 04, OD 00, 06, Obs 02 00. 02 OB: 62, 06, 62, OB 06, 08s 022 CD OL, 0D £6 26 £6. 46 £6 09 66 20 26 £0 66 66 62 £6 0B 06 60.66, 62 C8 |; 


ASK 


how you can now 


Re-roof 
Remodel 


and have 


10 MONTHS 
TO PAY 


Beaver’s Partial Payment Plan 
provides the way. See your deal- 
er or contractor for details, or 
mail the coupon. 


. BEAVER 
PRODUCTS 


for ROOFS 


Slate-surfaced Shingles and Slabs 
to meet every requirement 
of color and design 


Special Re-roofing Shingles 


Slate- and Smooth-surfaced Roll 
Roofing—in weights and 
finishes for every use 


Built-to-order Roofs 
Roof Paints and Cement 


for WALLS 


Beaver Fibre Wall Board 
Beaver Tile Board 
Beaver Best Wall 

Beaver Gypsum Lath 

Beaver American Plaster 

Beaver Gypsum Block 


Beaver Architectural 
and Industrial Varnishes 
and Enamels 


“4 
Mail this for 


FREE 


Samples and Descriptions 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
Dept. A-6, Buffalo, N. Y. 

(or) Thorold, Canada 

(or) London, England 

Gentlemen: Please send me 

© Details of your Partial Payment Plan 


C] Literature on the Beaver Products 
mentioned below. 


Address 


City Ce ee ee 
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Ask for #895 
Full-fashioned pure thread Japan Silk 


Correct style, beauty of weave and color. for two generations. And it is specially 
These have longmadeAllen-A silk stockings designed to give the utmost in wear. 
favored by discriminating hosiery buyers. 


Ask for this stocking in the weight you 


He osie ay, Now we offer you this hosiery in a special want, by number. [See list below]. If your 
ee ne ane iidres style—at a very moderate price. It is made dealer hasn’t it, just write us direct. We'll 
Underwear with the same exquisite weave and finish see that you are supplied. THe ALLEN A 


For M dB : 
saptguey a eLY that have made Allen-A hosiery famous Company, KENOSHA, WISCONSIN. : 


Pacific Coast prices slightly higher 


Service hose regular weight full-fashioned pure Chiffon hose extra sheer full-fashioned, all silk Medium weight pure thread Japan | 
No. 895 parse ce ae ony aie oP hes heels No. 3785 with special ae foe of tae even inside. No. 3765 Sore ahs oe cf it 
;, and soles. Specially reinforced. Dip-dyed. Un- -. Dip-dyed. Unadulterated. All shades. - heels and toes. Dip-dyed. Unadult™ 

$1.85 the pair adulterated. All shades, fad $2.00 the pair Pats 3 $1.65 the patr shades. , 
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"This is the Place’ — 


“They refinished this car of mine in less than 
a fortnight. See what a wonderful job they did. 
It’s an authorized shop where you’re sure of 
Genuine Duco—that’s what the sign means.” 
These authorized Duco Refinishing Stations 
dot the country. Their trained workmen are 
capable of giving you a genuine Duco refinish 
—completely stripping the old finish and actually 
refinishing from the bare metal. 


Your old car can have the same finish used by 
23 automobile makers. Dirt and mud do not 
harm it. Sleet, or snow, or broiling sun have 
no effect upon it. Neither do alkaline dust nor 
strong soaps. ; 
Refinish now. It takes little more than a week. Look for 


the sign or write for name of nearest Duco Refinisher. 


Ey tl; DU, PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.7 INC. 


Chemical Products Division 
CHICAGO PARLIN, N.J. SAN FRANCISCO 


Canadian Distributors: Flint Paint and Varnish Limited, Toronto 


ere 1s only ONE Duco —DU PONT Duco 


What DUCO is: 


A finish of glass-like smoothness 
and astonishing durability. It is 
not a paint nor a varnish. It is an 
enduring finish of unusual beauty, 
not to be confused with any 
other—for Duco was created and 
is made only by du Pont. 


»® ® 


Duco cannot be hand-brushed 
but must be applied by a spray- 
gun. It dries almost instantly, 
and is adaptable to all products 
requiring a lasting finish, either 
transparent or in color! 


» »® 


There is a Duco Refinisher near 
you who can put a quality finish 
on your automobile. A real Duco 
Refinish from the bare metal. 
There are more than 1100 Refin- 
ishing Shops in the United States 
applying Genuine du Pont Duco. 


w ® 


It will pay you not only to ask 
for Duco, but also to be sure the 
shop uses genuine Duco on your 
car. If you do not know the 
authorized Refinisher near you— 
ask us for a list of those in your 
locality. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF- 
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Incomparable Silvertown! For years it has 
been the national index of superfine cord tire quality and the 
unerring pledge of tire thrift. Here it is in service values © 
embracing every phase of modern motor transportation. 


SILVERTOWN BALLOONS} for super’ riding comfort and — 


more enduring performance. 


SILVERTOWN BUS-TRUCK CORDS} heavy duty tires | 


for economical, dependable service on buses, trucks and commercial cars. | 


SILVERTOWN CORDS}—for those who demand the ~ 


peerless standard of cord tire value. 


Three Silvertowns—three matchless tires—three distinct 
services! The same regal quality, the same supercraftsman- 
ship, the same Goodrich value. 


For you who wish to enlarge upon your Silvertown experi- 
ence—to carry Silvertown quality into your commercial 
enterprises—to thrill with the comfort of Balloons—— 
here’s opportunity. 


All GOODRICH dealers have the SILVERTOWN trio. 


TWH Ef -Be -|/ GOODRICH FRUBBER COMPANY, AKROTe OH10 | 
In Canada: The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Limited, Toronto & 


Goodrich 
LM a 


j 
| 
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Balloon Cord 
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SERVING 


Even among those people where the old order gives way most slowly and 
prejudices are hardest to overcome, the Ford has steadily grown in favor, be- 


It was inevitable that the Ford Car should 
ultimately become the most widely used car, 
not only in America, but everywhere. 


In the Ford are found the two basic qualifica- 
tions the world requires in transportation— 


reliability and low cost. 


cause it so conspicuously answers this universal need. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY ©. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Sy a od NG 


Runabout $260 |Tudor . $580 
Touring . $290 | Fordor . $660 
Coupe . $520 All ee F. O. B. 


etroit 
OnOpen Cars Starter and Demountable Rims $85 Extra 
Full-Size Balloon Tires Optional 
at an extra cost of $25 


x OFeUaaR Ri *Er Se Pro 


June 2 


THE UNIVERSAL CAR 
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Nature yields her store of crude petroleum 
at the wells in almost infinite variety. 


Not all is suitable for refining into Texaco 
Motor Oil. 


The Texas Company has pipe line access, 
through thousands of miles of Texaco-owned 
pipe, to many varieties of crude petroleum, in- 
suring absolute selection of the suitable variety. 


Vital as it is, this selection is only the be- 
ginning. Motor Oil can be refined by many 
processes, more or less dependable, even from 
the most rigidly selected crude petroleum. The 
highest skill can be made of utmost service in 
the successive processes. At the Texaco refin- 


June 27, 


Black from the depths of earth 
Pure gold as it flows to your c 


eries, the finished skill and the years of experie 
ence of the men at the stills and at the agita- | 

tors and in the filter houses is depended upon | 
almost as much as the science of our chemists, — 
the facilities of our laboratories, our numerous — 
secret processes and exclusive appliances. | 


Texaco Motor Oil is served to you pouring 
from the measure like a stream of liquid gold 
—and as pure. Clear it is, and clean it is— 
everything that a motor oil can be; refined as 
far as refining can be carried; filtered beyond 
any possibility of impurity—removing every 
trace of substances that form hard carbon, 
Trust your eyesight every time you stop for 
oil—the color is a true index. 


Light, Medium, Heavy, Extra-Heavy, and Super-Heavy Grades and Texaco Motor Oil Ford 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A, 


Texaco Petroleum Products 
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NOW-you can forget your ro 


Once you have laid Genasco Latite Shingles—whether over old, worn- 
out wood shingles or over new boards—you have ended your roofing 


Warmer Cooler troubles and expense for years. 
in Winter in Summer Ordinary weather can’t damage these remarkable shingles. Heavy winds 
can’t blow them off. They neither crack nor rot. And they require no paint 
Genasco Latite Shingles are as impervious . ° 
to heat and cold as to rain and dampness, or stain to keep them beautiful. 
and retain these qualities over a great period 7 r é 
of time because they are made with Trinidad Genasco Latite Shingles are made of strong, long-fibred felt heavily satu- 
ake Asphalt Cement—a great insulating P ae 
as well as waterproofing material. rated and then waterproofed with the famous Trinidad Lake Asphalt Cement. | 


A thick top coating of granulated slate—red, green or blue-black—makes 
them attractive and highly fire-resistant. 
view View Thousands of home-owners are now re-roofing the ‘“‘Genasco Way’”’—right 
over their old wood shingles. It saves the time, trouble and cost of ripping» 
off the old roof. Also prevents any possible damage by rain while re-roofing. | 
You can also lay these shingles economically on a barn, stable or garage. 
See your builder or roofing-supply dealer—or fill out and mail coupon below. 


<« Seethiskey %—> 


Front and back views of a Genasco Latite 
Shingle showing the ‘“‘key’’—invisible on the 
completed roof—that locks each shingle tightly Cc 
to those underneath. This is the exclusive fea- The Barber Asphalt ompany 
ture that makes Genasco Latite Shingles so well # ‘ : 
adapted for laying over old wood shitigics. New York Chicago Pittsburgh Philadelphia St. Louis Kansas City San Francisco 


@enasco Shingles 


The Barber Asphalt Company, Philadelphia 


Sirs:—Please send me booklets describing the products I have checked:— 


For Home and Farm For Industrial Uses 
Genasco Latite Shingles............... oO Genasco Standard Trinidad 
Genasco ‘‘Sealbac’”’ Shingles Built-up Roofing..)......2.1. eee 
(individual and Strip).............. Oo Genasco Mastic Flooring..............- iy 
Genasco Roll Roofing. :.... 5k... win’ Oo Genasco Asphaltic Paints.............. : 
Name _ : = = gees es meee = a 


Street - 4 Town—=- = = ss =Statie | 


VES HL Z~ —~ 
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Come On! Let’s Go Somewhere 


The neighbors have all gone— 
or are going. School is out. The 
children are mooning. 


It’s going to beawfully hot around 
here in a few days. And this house 
is getting stuffy. 


Come on! Let’s go somewhere. 


I know a place where breezes 
blow and someone else worries 
about the dishes and dusting 
and doughnuts. 


Some place where you can sleep 


nights and live in the day time. 
Golf if you feel like it. Swim if 
you can, and laugh if you want to. 


Let’s go in a Jordan Brougham 


with a few things packed in the 
trunk behind. 


Go leisurely. Travel in the early 
morning andtravelin the twilight. 


Just for the fun of going some- 
where. Just for the change. Just 
to break the monotony her aie, 
and spring. Just to be happy. 


Peon eM OTORMGAR. COMMPAN Yi Vanes CUEVE LAN DOH LO 


ey | 


Whiz“, xy 7 & 
—Z, 


It looks like Atlantic City. 
Itisw’t. He looks like 
Sandow, the strong man. 
He isn’t. She looks like a 
million dollars. She is. 


PME, 


} 
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SEIBERLIN 


8 SEIBERLING Mireshape TUBE 


HE lower air-pressures due t¢ 
the coming of balloon tires- 
! which have also affected thos 
who still use standard sizes—made a better kind of tubs 
necessary. Here it is—molded to fit the inside of the 
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L-T READS 


NY ROAD~ANY SEASON 


This tire is built for better 
service under ALL conditions 


Today—when skies are clear, and you are 
pouring over smooth pavement of, say, the new 
lake-to-Sea Highway, All-Treads will cover more 
iles in a day with less wear and less internal 
eating because they are designed for modern 
peeds and modern air-pressures. 


Tomorrow —should it rain—the grip of that 
turdy barred tread makes you feel safer on a 
lippery asphalt pavement. 


On that detour—the side bars will pull you 
hhrough sticky mud and soft sand. 


— 


When Winter Comes—rough weather and rough 
foing will prove again the value of the one-piece 
read and sidewall and the long-barred tread. 


THE SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY werosk R:O N >; O Ha © 


asing—made all in one piece, without seam or joint. 
therefore stretching under inflation is practically elimi- 
‘ated so that the tube does not heat up like other tubes. 
ind it needs no troublesome flap! A stronger, better tube 
a every way, it will prolong the life of any tire. Ask to 
ee it at the nearest Seiberling dealer’s store. 
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A student in one of the mission schools in the Solomon Islands. The natives use the 
typewriter before they know how to write longhand. 


A World-Wide Triumph 


HE extraordinary success of the New well that it has established a new standard 
Remington Standard 12 is not confined of strength and reliability. These are quali- 
to America—it extends over the entire civi- ties which appeal alike to big business and 
lized world. small business—to users everywhere. 

No ordinary typewriter could have achieved The Remington Standard 12 costs no 
such a universal triumph. The success of more than the ordinary typewriter. We will 
the Remington 12 is the direct result of its gladly place one on examination in your 
surpassing qualities. Itis builtto doa bigger own office, with no obligation on your part. 
and a better day’s work, and it is built so Easy payment terms if desired. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., 374 Broadway, New York—Branches Everywhere 
Remington Typewriter Company of Canada, Ltd., 68 King St., West, Toronto 


D. Rennglon 
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THE youngest VAN HEUSEN 


Out this week /— a new low 
| collar with slightly longer points 
fi _ Designed especially for smart 
: summer comfort — cool! 


The Van Turo will not wilt. 
Like all Van Heusens it is 
one single piece of smooth, 
strong, multi-ply fabric. 
Nothing sewed together, no 
need for starch. The loomhas 
woven the fold in, woven a 
faultless curvein, woven com- 
fortand smartnessin. For all 
occasions it is the World’s 
smartest, most comfortable, 
most economical collar. 
Ask your dealer for 
VAN CRAFT, the-new shirt with 
the VAN HEUSEN collar attached. 


L 


the Worleds Smartest OLLAR 
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If the Cylinders of you 
what would you see 


ELL, first of all you’d see why 100,000,000 

gallons of gasoline are wasted annually —why 
motor upkeep is often so costly—why the ‘‘mix- 
ture’ is so important a factor 
in motor life and performance— 
why poor distribution of fuel 
to the cylinders can play such 


~ ‘ 
havoc with a car. 


Tomake our story clear, let’s com- 
pare combustion in the cylinders 
of your car to combustion in an 
ordinary oil lamp. 


The lamp on the left is getting a mixture that’s too 
“lean’’—there’s too much air for the amount of fuel. 
Result—a weak, flickering flame. 


Too rich 


Too lean 


Just right 


The lamp on the right shows a mixture that’s too 
“rich” —too much fuel for the amount of air. It burns 
with a red, smoky flame. Such a mixture causes car- 
bon, carbon monoxide and wasted fuel. 


The center lamp shows the result that’s obtained, 
using exactly the same fuel, with the proper ratio of 
air—perfect combustion without carbon, carbon 
monoxide or waste. 


Now, if you were the possessor of a certain well- 
known four-cylinder car and could look into the cylin- 
ders through walls of glass, you’d find the condition 
shown below. 


A well-known four has combustion like this 


A flood of fuel pouring into Cylinders One and Two 
and a thin stream trickling into Cylinders Three and 
Four. Actual tests made by a United States Govern- 


ment agency show that the two front cylinders of 
this particular motor get an average of 30% more fuel 
than the rear pair. 


In other words, two cylinders eat their heads off. 
The other two verge on starvation. Of course, neither 
condition is healthy and neither provides the power 
or economy of which this car is capable. 


Or, if you own any one of a number of sixes, here’s 
what you'd find. 


The cylinders of the average six would look like this 


Cylinders One and Six would be burning with the 
red, smoky flame. Two and Five would look better— 
burning fairly well. Three and Four would hardly 
be getting enough fuel to keep them on the job. 


And here’s the worst part of it. You can have a 
condition like this in your own car without even sus- 
pecting it. One cylinder can actually get twice as 
much fuel as another and yet produce the same power. 


But can you imagine getting the best power, smooth- 
ness, pick- -up and fuel economy under such con-' 
ditionsP Not ina million years! 


At that, it doesn’t take a spe- 
cialist to diagnose a case of poor 
combustion. Once the symp- 
toms are called to your attention 
you can do the job yourself. 


For instance—does your 
engine spit and sputter when 
it’s started coldP Is it jumpy and jerky below four 
or five miles an hour? Do some cylinders show 
more carbon and spark plug trouble than others? 
Does your oil thin out rapidly? Are you using too 
much gasoline? 


Then your motor is suffering from improper fueling— 
uneven distribution to the cylinders—and conse- 
quently poor combustion. 


It’s a common ailment. Fortunately, however, the 
cure is simple as can be. Details are on the next page. 
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ar were made of Glass 


Engineers say this is the most remarkable 
improvement yet achieved in carburetion 


HERE’S always been a lot of hokus-pokus about 
this business of fueling an automobile. 


Asa matter of fact, there is nothing mysterious about 
it at all. You just put some gasoline in 
your tank. A tube carries it to your 
carburetor. Then the carburetor atomizes 
it and mixes it with air. Then it’s distrib- 
uted in equal quantities — 


% 
K 
Ah! There’s the rub—the matter of feed- 
ing the fuel into the cylinders. You see, 
gasoline isn’t what it used to be—not by 
-a long shot! A few years ago we got a volatile liquid 
that would evaporate completely in a couple of 
hours at room temperature. The kind of fuel we 
feed our cars today won’t evaporate completely in 
days—or even weeks. 


And yet, while the fuel has changed materially, the 
methods of handling it haven’t changed at all—until now! 


How Swan solves the problem 


Swan has developed a complete fueling system—a 
carburetor expressly designed to handle today’s gaso- 
line and a fuel distributor to carry this mixture in 
equal quantities to each cylinder. 


Here’s how Swan equalizes combustion 


Each cylinder of a motor equipped witha Swan System 
will burn just asuniformly as the lamps pictured here— 
under all conditions of use. 


The engine will have smoother, sweeter action at all 
speeds. It will show increased-power. It will start 
on all cylinders—hot or cold. 


And, above all, you will get the economy you have a 
right to expect both in fuel and upkeep. 


These are strong statements, but true. They explain 
why such concerns as General Motors, Peerless, 
Buda, Lycoming Motors, American La France, Yellow 
Sleeve Valve Engine Works, and others, have taken 
licenses to use the Swan System as a whole or the 
Swan Fuel Distributor. 


The Swan System has actually attained within two- 
tenths of one percent of perfect combustion on 
straight eights, fours and sixes. g 


Over 300,000 motorists already 
know just the extent to which 
the Swan System improves mo- 
tor performance. Unsolicited Petre 
testimonials from users in °4/aients 
every part of the country tell 

not only of the smoother, 

sweeter action of their cars, increased power and 
better pick-up, but of marked saving in gasoline. The 
first 1142 of these testimonials average an increase in 
mileage per gallon of slightly over 26%. 


Naturally the Swan System costs a little more than 
an ordinary carburetor. But if it cost five times as 
much it would be a definite and worthwhile economy 
to have one on your car. 


Put a Swan System on your car 


If you drive a Buick, Chevrolet, Oakland, Nash or 
Hudson, you can buy a specially built Swan re- 
installation System to put right on your present car. 
Many of the country’s leading service stations carry 
them in stock. If you can’t locate one of these stations, 
write us and we will gladly tell you the names of 
those that you can reach most easily. 


And to Ford owners, Swan offers the option of a 
complete Swan System for $18.95 or the Swan Fuel 
Distributor equipped with a patented “Booster” for 
use with the standard Ford carburetor, for 49.50. 


If you’d like to know more about how Swan 
solves automobile fueling problems, write for our 
free booklet, ‘‘Some Things You Ought to Know 
About Your Car.’’ It handles this technical sub- 
ject in an extremely interesting, understandable way. 


THE SWAN CARBURETOR COMPANY, 6555 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
A Subsidiary of The Perfection Heater & Mfg. Co., Makers of Perfection Motor Car Heaters—known the world over 


x({Service Stations will find it worth while to inquire about the Swan Franchise in unoccupied territory. It is an exclusive proposition. }* 


MDS 
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esigned to Handle Present Day Gasoline ~ 
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When the sand runs 
OUt~ whar then? 


VER watch an hour-glass, with its thin stream of 
sand falling, falling—precious minutes passing, 


passing? Pessimistic, isn’t it? 

How much brighter the clock, with its hands ever 
circling toward a brand-new day, each minute yielding 
another ! 

Yet not so long ago, the hour-glass ruled every 
woman’s life. As she toiled through task after task— 
washing and ironing, churning and baking, cleaning 
and cooking—the sands of time slipped downward— 
youth and strength and beauty ebbed away. 


Then modern science and mechanics came to the 


vitey 


rescue. The churn disappeared, the bakery became 

bread-maker to the home. Gas and electricity turned 
Wl cooking and cleaning into matters of minutes. And 
now, the modern laundry has developed—offering 
women the greatest time-saving of all. Instead of 
spending tedious hours doing or supervising the wash- 


ing at home, women can now bundle all the soiled 
clothes together, phone the laundry, and washday is 
over. A whole day, or more, saved each week! 


Millions of modern women are using this new help. 
They have abandoned the hour-glass entirely—they 
have chosen as their symbol, the clock, each revolution 
of its hands bringing them new freedom, new leisure, new 

Time. Time for home and children, for books and 

plays, for club and church activities. Time to live! 


Time for Sale—You, too, can purchase this time, and at a cost 
well within your reach. For the modern laundry offers 
services to fit every family’s needs, and every family’s 
budget. All-ironed services, partially-ironed services, 
services in which the clothes are returned damp for 
4 ironing at home—you have all these to choose from. 
Today, give yourself a rest from washday work and 


worry—phone a modern laundry in your city to call 
for your bundle. You’ll have a whole new day a week 


that will belong to yourself alone. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPA 
Executive Offices, Cincinnati 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Col, Ltd. Agents: British-American Laundry Machinery x: 
» 47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto, Ontario, Canada Underhill St., Camden Town, London, N.W. 1, I 
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landmark of old Delmonico’s—this griz- 
_ zled waiter of the twinkling eye. 


To some of us who remember “ Del’s’’, his face brings back 
memories. And one of them is the pompous pride with which 


he used to “show the bottle’’ when catsup was called for. | Is 
For twenty years and more there was no need in “ Del’s’’ to aA 


ask for Snider's, for in that old-time haunt of epicureans, no 
other brand was served. Z 


INI DER 


ATO CATSUP, CHILI SAUCE , COCKTAIL SAUCE , TOMATO SOUP 


Prt a0 WHOLESOME WEDU NOT ict 
niga OR CHEMICAL PRESERVATIVES 


, 
‘ 
a: 
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SUPERTWIST was conceived, 
perfected and named by Goodyear, 
and is used only in Goodyear Tires 


“The Goodyear balloon tires you put on 
my Ford coupe have gone about 9,000 
miles and are still good for considerably 
more mileage. There has been absolutely 
no trouble with front wheel shimmy; they 
hold the road, and my coupe today is in 
much better mechanical condition than I 
would have believed possible after that 
mileage, and is noticeably free from the 
usual squeaks and rattle.’”—Howarp P. 
BircuFieELbD, Roanoke, Va. 


“My Goodyear balloon tires have been 
more than satisfactory and it happens 
that I have not had a puncture in the 
thirty-eight hundred miles they have gone. 
The greatest satisfaction is in the comfort 
they have given, and the saving of the 
car from shocks and vibrations. Having 
used Balloon tires it would be a great 
deprivation to have to get along with- 
out them.”—L. J. Ramace, Decatur, 
Ala. 


¢ 


“My Hudson coach is equipped wi 
Goodyear balloon tires. I have had su 
good service from these tires that la 
calling it to your attention. For comfc 
in riding there is no equal. As to t! 
trouble I do not know what it meal] 
You can place me on record as believ! 
that no better tires are made than Goo 
year balloons.” — Witi1am D. HEAT 
Supt. Amsterdam Ice Cream Co., In 
Amsterdam, N.Y. 


I 
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Look for this blue and gold 
ARMCO label on washing ma- 
chines, stoves, ranges, refriger- 
ators, enameled table tops and 
other articles. It represents a 
standard of quality and purity 
in iron the same as the Sterling 
mark on silver. 


this one thing about enamel-ware 


 -—and you will always get your money’s worth 


_ranges made from 
Ingot Tron will retain 
ice beauty a lifetime 
oy kept clean, be- 
n that is free from 
takesa perfect enamel 


= enameled table 
A ARMCO Ingot 
rmanent. The wear 
f daily use will do no 
atadamp cloth won’t 
t{MCO Ingot Iron be- 
ts satiny smoothness 
takes an enamel coat 
r metal will. 


ARM 


HE important thing to 

know about enamel-ware 
is easy to learn. It is a label 
like that shown above. Articles 
bearing that label afford the 
best value always. 


*’ ARMCO Ingot Iron is the pur- 


est iron made and that is why 
makers of enameled houseware 
use it and identify it by mark- 
ing their products with the blue 
and gold ARMCO Label repro- 
duced above. 


ARMCO Ingot Iron is even and 
dense in texture—free from 
gases that make pin holes, lumps 
or bubbles in enameled surfaces. 


Only a few years ago enameled 


TRAOE MARK 


T MADE OF ARMCO INGOT IRON? 


ware was considered a luxury. 
But people regard it differently 
nowadays. For they know it 
means ease, cleanliness and joy 
in housework. It may be truth- 
fully said that ARMCO Ingot 
Iron has played a very impor- 
tant part in the great and ever 
increasing use of sanitary enam- 
eled articles. 


If you want beautiful, gleam- 
ing enameled equipment free 
from blemishes always ask this 
question— 

Is It Made of ARMCO Ingot Iron? 
THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL Co. 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


(Export) THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO Cable Address -ARMCO 


Distributors in all principal cities 


INGOT IRON 
The Purest lron Made 


Every day more and more people are making sure of 
enduring household articles by asking this question 


Bacteria find few places to 
lodge in the medicine cabinet 
onck an enameled surface on 
ARMCO Ingot Iron. The 
ARMCO label is your assur- 
ance of a medicine cabinet that 
is easily kept sanitary. 


The ARMCO label on your 
metal kitchen cabinet means 
that the white enamel is placed 
upon commercially pure iron. 
The glistening white surfaces 
will be permanently beautiful 
because ARMCO Ingot Iron 
holds the enamel indefinitely. 
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Sweeping 
new sales policy saves 25% 
on quality storage batteries 


Prest-O-LitE has proved that the costly 
extra steps in selling high quality storage 
batteries can be eliminated. 


Instead of distributing from our fac- 
tory—first to jobbers—then jobbers to 
distributors—then distributors to dealers 
—and finally dealers to you, we now sell 
Prest-O-Lite Batteries through retailers 
directly to you. 

This means our price is based on only 
one step between the Prest-O-Lite factory 
and you. The extra profits necessary under 
more involved methods of distribution are, 
by our single-step policy, passed on to you. 

Battery production costs are no lower. 
The savings to you are effected entirely 
through this simplified selling plan. There 
is no reduction in quality, nor any change 
in the guarantee and service that stand 
behind every Prest-O-Lite Battery. 

Today, because of this saving, you can 
buy one of our most popular batteries for 
$15.50. This is a reduction of 
25%, as it is the identical stand- 
ard Prest-O-Lite Battery that, 
under the old plan, sold for 
$20.50. Other types can be pur- 
chased at similar reductions. 


These are the same batteries that were not 
surpassed in value even when sold at the 
higher prices. There are Prest-O-Lite Bat- 
teries for every make of car—at propor- 
tional savings. 

No motorist need now take a chance on 
a battery of unknown quality and service 
simply because of its low price. For the 
remarkable savings on Prest-O-Lite Bat- 
teries have put standard quality and na- 
tional service within the reach of everyone. 


It was natural that Prest-O-Lite should 
lead in this revolutionary plan. ‘*The Old- 
est Service to Motorists’’ was established 
twenty years ago by this company. Since 
that time it has progressed constantly in 
giving better service to motorists. 


There is a Prest-O-Lite Service Station 
near you. Take advantage of its ‘‘Friendly 
Service,’’ no matter what make of battery 
you may have. And when you do need a 
new one, save at least 25% and get real 
quality, long life and service by 
buying a Prest-O-Lite Battery. 
THE PREST-O-LITE CO., INc. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


New York San Francisco 


In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Toronto, Ontario 
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ight, 1925, The Fisk Tire Co., Inc. 
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AIETY is the keynote in this season’s swim- 
ming suits. That was decided at fashionable 
resorts last winter. Bradley suits, in dazzling 
checks and daring stripes, were obviously preferred 
by those who believe that beach apparel should 
be picturesque as well as comfortable and sturdy. 
But why shouldn’t Bradley’s be everyone’s 
choice? Made of double-twist, worsted yarn, 


Slip into a 


| / The Bradley book 

{ ‘| ing suit styles and ' 

/ Swim,” an interestin 

\ by a famous swim) 

\ structor, will be sent 

. | to any address upo 
\ : nr 
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Bradley knitted fabric possesses unusual strength 
and elasticity. A snug size is worn with perfect 
comfort and without danger of permanent 
stretch. Bradley’s hug close at the chest, shoul- 
ders and underarms. Strong seams provideample 
safeguards against ripping. Add to this the ex- 
clusiveness of Bradley styles, permanent colors, 
and reasonable prices—could you expect more? 


Go to a Bradley dealer. See the smart new checkered patterns 
and the new belted models for women; the one- and two-piece, plain 
and fancy suits for men, or the cute little Bradley suits for youngsters. 
There’s a woven guarantee in each. It is the famous Bradley label 


and out-of-doors 
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A Bradley golf combination—knitted sweater and stockings to match 
—is quite the thing for the up-to-date golfer. Call on your Bradley 
dealer, look at them. Try them on. Prices are only $12 to $20 per set 


Locate the Bradley dealer 


in your town 


Tt will pay you to know who is the Bradley dealer in 
your town, for it is he who offers stylish, durable, eco- 
nomical knitted outer-wear for all purposes and all 
‘seasons. At this time he is featuring the several season- 
able types of knitted garments shown on this and the 
‘Opposite page. You may be sure that the merchant who 
offers the complete range of Bradley knitted outer-wear 
prefers to standardize on merchandise of proven merit 
rather than to take the chance of selling you merchan- 
dise of obscure origin or questionable value. Every 
Bradley dealer knows that the Bradley label cannot be 
affixed to any garment of doubtful quality. Is it not wise 
to patronize such a cautious merchant? 


MBRADLEY KNITTING CO., Delavan, Wis. 


Slip into a 


and out-of-doors 


Bradley knitted lumber jacs set the 

pace of style and sturdiness in this type 

of sport garment which is so popular 

at this time. They are available in 

many striking effects for men, women 
and boys at $5 to $14 


For summer campand hikingwear noth- 
ing equals. a Bradley shaker sweater 
with shawl collar or V-neck. Bradley 
supplies these useful garments in both 
plain colors and with contrasting trim, 
or with monogram. Prices: $6 to $10 


‘Can any real red-blooded boy get along 


without a Bradley shaker-knit sweater? 
They more than save their cost by sav- 
ing his regular clothes. Pullover and 
coat styles, with either shawl collars or 
V-necks are $6 to $10 
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Bradley’s light and medium weight 
fancy pullover sweaters set the pace for 
smartness. They are supplied with the 
new cricket neck that fits so neatly at the 
collar. They are offered in many strik- 
ing colors and designs at $5 to $12 


For the man who motors, works about 
the yard or enters into any outdoor 
sport, Bradley Tourist Coats are ideally 
suited. Bradley dealers always carry 
a selection of these useful garments. 
Prices are reasonable: $5 to $9 


Coatless days and outdoor sports de- 
mand some type of light-weight knitted 
garment to slip into. Of all the Bradley 
slipovers none is more acceptable than 
this crew-neck style. There is a wide se- 
lection of colors and prices: $5 to $10 
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A special summer oil 
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Battery of stills at the 
Marcus Hook, Pa., 
Refinery of.the Sun 
Oil Company 


Apperson (8cyl.) Franklin McFarlan Paige (6-66 & 6-70) 
O Cadillac Kissel Marmon Pierce 

Chalmers LaFayette Mercer Stutz 

Chrysler Locomobile Oldsmobile (8 cyl.) Wills Ste. Claire 

Cole Lincoln Packard Willys-Knight 


If you own one of the cars listed 
above—or a large truck, the oil for 
hot weather is Sunoco “Special.” 


It’s unique among motor oils; not 
only extremely heavy, but wholly 
distilled. Nothing added to give 
it body. It is absolutely pure. 


Sunoco “Special” gives better and 


safer lubrication, more mileage, 
less carbon; keeps motor and crank- 
case clean, and your motor cool. 


There’s no other oil like Sunoco 
“Special” —we know. Use it exclu- 
sively and you'll have satisfaction 
such as you never had before. 
Get “Special” in crankcase lots 
from any Sunoco dealer. 


Sunoco X-Heavy is ideal in summer for Reos, Studebakers, 
Dodges, Buicks and motors of similar size. 


Sunoco Chat-R-Free for Fords is made to give 100% lubrication 
without causing hard carbon, pitted valves, damaged magnetos 
or bad odors; yet it stops chatter quickly and permanently. 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Limited, Montreal 
Branches and Agents in Principal Cities 


SUNGEO 


THE DISTILLED QIL 
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The standard insulating material 
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‘aukee Timer of Molded Bakelite 
WAUKEE MOTOR PRODUCTS, INC. 


itch Plug of Molded Bakelite 
BRYANT ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Bakelite Outlet Wall Plate 
ECTICUT ELECTRIC MrG. COMPANY 


Bakelite is an exclusive 
trade mark“and can be 
used only on products 
made from materials 
manufactured by the 
Bakelite Corporation. 
It is the only material 
which may bear this 
famous mark of excel- 
lence. 


—but more than that 


oy ea the phenol resin 
product created by Chemis- 
try, has won its place as the stand- 
ard insulating material in the 
electrical, automotive and radio 
industries. 


It is constantly supplanting other 
basic materials in the manufacture 
of those products in which quality 
and service are the first con- 
siderations. 


You know fibre for its strength 
and toughness. You know the 
insulating properties of rubber. 
You know aluminum, the feather- 
weight—to name but a few 
well-known materials of specific 
properties. 


But do you know that in one ma- 
terial alone—Bakelite—you will 
find all the properties listed at 
the top of this page? 


There is an application for this ‘Material of a Thousand Uses” in almost 
every industry. Our Engineering Department is at your disposal in 


determining whether Bakelite can be of service to you. Won't you write us? 


Send for our illustrated booklet, “The Material of a Thousand Uses”’ 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


636 West 22d St., Ghicago 


247 Park Avenue, New York 


A 


MATER 


IAL 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


OF A THOUSAND 


ECTRIGITY 


plus 


{ heat resistance 
{| strength 


{| resistance to 
oil and water 


{| permanent finish 
and color 


{ light weight 
{| hardness 
{ resistance to acid 


{ resistance to 
chemicals 


{ resistance to 
warping 


Bakelite Telephone Receiver 
KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY Co. 


Keystone Lightning Arrester—Bakelite 
Insulation 
ELECTRIC SERVICE SUPPLIES COMPANY 


Watt Meter Case—Bakelite Insulation 
WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT Co. 


BAKELITE 
is the registered trade 
mark for the phenol 
resin products manu- 
factured under pat- 
ents owned by the 
BakeliteCorporation. 
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The Toll of Wate 


eee little ships weighed 
anchor in the harbor of 
Palos, Spain, four hundred and 
thirty-three years ago and set 
sail upon a perilous adventure; 
88 hardy, hopeful souls faced 
the unknown. Had Columbus 
and his men gone down, who 
can say what the history of 
America would have been? 


Imagine a fleet of 68 Santa 
Marias, 68 Pintas and 68 
Ninas—204 ships in all—going 
to the bottom of the sea with 
every one of their crews 
drowned! Then you will 
have some idea of the number 
of persons who perished last 
year in the United States from 
drowning accidents. More 
than 6,000 drowned—and of 
these 6,000, more than half in 
the four months of June, July, 
August and September! 


Day after day, all through the summer, your newspaper 
tells the tragic story of death by drowning. Some one dares 
a beginner to swim out to the raft. He tries—and fails. 
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‘Imagine a Fleet * * *”’ 


Or perhaps there is a high wind and the water is too emergency. 


rough for safe swimming. Even the strongest swimmers 
have met death by taking unnecessary chances. “Go ahead, 
be a sport” has brought disaster to more persons than ever 


will be known. 


Don’t Be a “Sport”—Be a Sportsman 


There is a vast difference between a sport and a sports 
man. The sportsman is courageous and willingly hazards his 
life for others—but he is not a daredevil. He is brave— 
but without bravado. He is ready for emergencies—but 


does not challenge danger. 


instructors may be found almost everywhere. 
highest importance to be well taught. There are m 
self-taught swimmers who would be of little use 1 


June 27, 


out beyond his depth, di 
garding the danger of 
known currents, undertow. 
cramps. a 

mB 


Learn to swim if you «& 
know how—notalone be 

swimming 1s joyous recreat 
and splendid exercise—but 
that youcan save your own 
and the lives of others if cq 
upon. Deaths by drown 
occur even on park lakes wh 
there would seem to be ey 
likelihood of rescue. & 
thoughtless person rocks 
boat—and then— 


Swimming is not at all a 

cult accomplishment. 6 
learned it cannot be forgot 
It becomes almost as aut 
ic as walking. Many ¢ 
Pacific Islanders taught tl 
babies to swim befall 5 
taught them to walk. | 


. 


Your Chance to Save a Life 
There is one thing that you and everybody, young and | 


should know how to do—revive the apparently drowt 


Often they are not dead though life seems to be exti 
Patient, persistent manipulation of the right kind (a 
would bring them back to consciousness. It is ( 
heartbreaking to think of the lives that could / 

have been saved if some one in the crowd, stand- <4" 
ing paralyzed with horror, had but known the $-\« 
simple manipulations necessary to rekindle the 


The sport, showily daring, is a poor imitation of a sports vital spark. 


man. The sport is the one who does stunts in the water 
to dazzle onlookers—who dives without knowing the depth 
of the water or what lies beneath its surface—who swims 


During the months of July, August and 
September, deaths from accidents lead all 
other causes—except heart disease and tu- 
berculosis—among the 22,000,000 policy- 
holders in the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. Deaths from drowning are 
at their height during these months. 


In July 1924 the number of deaths among 
Metropolitan policyholders from drown- 
ing was about twice as many as from typhoid 


fever and diphtheria together. 


It is the duty of parents to have their chil- 
dren instructed in swimming and the art of 
resuscitation, so that the danger from 
drowning attending summer vacations may 
be minimized. 

The Metropolitan has prepared a booklet, 
“Artificial Respiration’? which shows by 
diagrams just how to restore breathing 
by manipulation of the apparently 


Published by 


This summer, be prepared. Never court danger 
but be ready to meet the great hazard that some- 
times lurks in water sports. 


drowned body, as well as what to do in 
the case of gas suffocation or electric shock. 
Carbon monoxide poisoning claims an in- 
creasing number of victims each year because 
it is not generally known that artificial res- 
piration, applied in time, will restore life. 
The information contained in this booklet 
is valuable and may be wanted any moment. 
The booklet will be mailed free. Send for it. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


a9 af 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~- NEW “YOR 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance eachy 
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TheLIGHT 
STRAIGHT 


i. 


True to name, faithful to form, Diana March this light car with a big six or 
leads the pack. Faster than the hounds, heavy eight. Diana has arrived, down in 
faster than the hare, she now speeds the weight, up in power—the open cars fully 
highways, rangy up to seventy-five miles equipped weighonly 2930 pounds. Noth- 
an hour. Great power, great speed, and ing sacrificed — built to endure, built for 
still a light car. 100,000 miles of efficient transportation. 


STRICTLY A 1926 MODEL—TEN MONTHS 
AHEAD OF THE INDUSTRY 


Diana has complete freedom from vibration. A great English invention, the Lanchester 
Dampener, a new neutralizing force, prevents synchronizing, overcomes vibration 
“neriods’’, and insures a satin-smooth operation at all speeds. C[ Continuous and 
smoother torque — no more jerking at low speeds. Step on your accelerator, and 
Diana slips away with the easy smoothness of the locomotive that pulls the 2oth 
Century. Q Diana is the easiest steering car in America. Again and again you'll 

see women wheel out from the curb with one hand. A new type steering gear, 

and an unusually fine engineering hook-up enable you to meet the new prob- 
lems of balloon tires and difficult parking. Cj The Diana chassis is a balloon- 
tire chassis. Decidedly, it is not a compromise. The wheels, fenders, spring 
suspension, frame and steering units were all designed with balloon tires 
in mind. Engineered wholly for balloon tires, Diana is the new-day 
motor car. (| But Performance is Diana’s most eloquent and 
convincing salesman. Get behind the wheel and try this 
marvelousautomobile ’crosscountry. We are confident 
you'll agree the Diana Eight is an achievement 
without a counterpart in the entire 
history of the motor car. 


$1895 Phaeton $1895 Standard Four-Door Sedan $1995 Cabriolet-Roadster $2095 Two-Door Brougham DeLuxe $2095 Four-Door Sedan DeLuxe $2195 F.O.B. St. Louis 
yth MOON MOTOR CAR COMPANY for the DIANA MOTORS COMPANY . Stewart McDonald, Pres., St. Louis, U.S. A. 


ry 
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“Che New Coursing 8 


CHOOSES 


IANA, the new 

Coursing Eight 
—making her initial 
bow to the motoring 
public—has wisely 
chosen Ohio Master 
Bodies to insure the ful- 
filment of her manufac- 
turer’s ideals. 


For a number of years, 
The Ohio Body Com- 
pany has been known as 
designer and builder of 
smarter enclosed body 
styles for automobile 
manufacturers who 
cater to discriminating 


clienteles—JORDAN, 
MOON, GARDNER, 
DIANA and others. 


Ohio Master Bodies are 


completely appointed — 
and correctly. The so- 


‘lidity, beauty and last- 


ing service which they 
present are dominant re- 
quisites for sound auto- 
mobile investment. 


The distinctive Ohio 
Master Body emblem 
of silver is indicative of 
coach work of a mark- 
edly superior quality. 


fr 


4 
if 


OHIO MASTER BODIE 


The New Diana Straight 
Eight, two door Brougham 
De Luxe, 1926 Model, 
built by The Moon Motor 
Car Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Ra 
Look for this sign on dealers’ 
stores. It is your guarantee 
of accessory satisfaction. 


Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer—Specialg 
Model for Fords 
Colored dials tell when 
to lubricate 
Complete $15.00 
West of 100° 
Meridian 
$15.50 
Stewart-Warner 
Double and Triple 
Bar Bumpers 


Black Enameled or 
Nickel Plated Bars 


Prices range from 
$12.50 to $37.50 
Slight increase in 
Western Prices 


ta copy of this interesting 
k at all Stewart-Warner 
lers or send us five cents in 


mps and we will mail you 


a copy. 


A National Highway Service 


for the motorists who buy the 
car you sell 


T’S a mighty fine thing to be able to tell your cus- 
tomer when you equip his car with Stewart-Warner 
Accessories that 


“No matter where you may tour, you will 
always be near to Stewart- Warner Service. 
There are Stewart-Warner Branches in 
62 of the larger cities and towns in the 
United States and Canada. Every one is 
fully equipped to give expert service on 
all Stewart-Warner Products.” 


It is a big advantage for the car owner, centering all 
his accessories under one name—with one service at 
hand wherever he may need it. Contrast this Stewart- 
Warner full-coverage service with what would other- 
wise happen if a car owner put on bumpers of one 
make, windshield cleaner of another make, shock ab- 
sorbers, spotlight, mirror, etc., of different makes, each 
ne a different service and, in all likelihood, not 
at hand when most needed. 


A Spotlight and Windshield Cleaner are never so nec- 
essary as when traveling unfamiliar roads. Shock Ab- 


sorbers are never so much needed as in cross country 
travel with its frequent detours. Bumpers are never so 
much appreciated as in congested traffic in cities where 
you are unfamiliar with the regulations. 


Our nation-wide service doubles the attractiveness of 
Stewart-Warner Accessories to your car buyers. They 
already know that these accessories ate the best to be 
had. But they may not figure out the important part 
that accessories play in the pleasure, comfort and 
safety of driving a car, unless you point it out to them. 


Recommend complete equipment with Stewart-War- 
ner accessories and build good-will and success. 


The Stewart-Warner family has gained tremendous 
prominence because of the excellent performance of 
the Speedometer and Vacuum Tank in service on mil- 
lions of cars. The same high quality is built into all the 
other members of this famous group of accessories. 


You can supply practically every accessory need by 
dealing with the one house, carrying one stock, and 
at the same time eliminate worries as to service, both 
on the part of your customer and yourself. 


Dlewaw-Wainev 


Accessories 


q 


Stewart-Warner 
lectric Windshield 
Cleaner 
Complete - - $8.50 
West of 100° Meridian 
$8.75 


Stewart-Warner Shock ‘Absorbers 


Per Pair - $15.00 


West of 100° Meridian $15.50 


Special Model for Fords $11.50 
West of 100° Meridian $12.00 


Stewart-Warner Spotlight 
For Open or Closed Cars 
$4.25 


No other line of accessories is 
comparable to the Stewart-War- 
ner family, with a scientifically 
designed accessory for every pur- 
pose, a service organization cover- 
ing the country, and a firm hold 


upon the confidence of dealers 
and car owners alike, the result 
of years of wonderful satisfaction. 


STEWART-WARNER 
SPEEDOMETER CORP. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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Give the dollar its due! 


Maybe you don’t know 


the Topkis Dollar! 


Here’s a dollar that buys 


tremendous value. 


An athletic union suit 
that really fits—that keeps 
you entirely comfortable 
even on sweltering days. 


Cut liberally—the way 


men want a union 
suit, with ample 
action-room at 
every point. 


Never rides up, 
bunches or binds. 


Made in a large 
number of fancy 
patterns and pajama 


checks. Cool, friendly, fine- 


feeling fabric. 


Tailored the Topkis way. 


That means careful needle- 


Men’s Union Suits, $1.00; 
Shirts and Drawers, 75c 
each; Boys’ Union, 75c; 
Girls’ Bloomer Union, 
75c; Children’s Waist 
Union Suits, 75c. Men’s 
Suits, $1.50, in Canada. 


It pays to buy Topkis 
by the box. Six Union 
Suits for $6. The more 
suits in service, the 
better each one wears. 


work, reinforced seams, 
strongly sewed buttonholes. 


Value simply astounding! 


And how Topkis wears. 
There’s over-strength in 


every part of the 
garment. 


Today let your 
dealer help you give 
adollaritsdue. Say 
“Dollar Topkis” to 
him and then look 
at the splendid gar- 
ment he hands you. 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices: 93 Worth St., at Broadway, New York 
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Write for free illustrated booklet 


When you buy underwear— 
men’s, boys’ or children’s, 


look for this label — 


HIGKOK 


Look for the name 
HICKOK on the belt, 
buckle and beltogram, It 
is your guarantee of the 
utmost in style, quality 
and workmanship. 


THE 
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é' Suit Buckle G Beltogram Belt 
Blue Silver or Black, Blue 
| Hickok Bronze j| or Tan 
Black Silver or Gold | Black 
Light Gray | Silver or Tan, Blue 
Hickok Bronze | or Gray 
Dark Gray | Silver or Black, Tan 
| Hickok Bronze or Gray 
Light "Silver or Tan, Blue or 
Brown | Hickok Bronze | Cordovan 
Dak (| Silveror Cordovan, 
Brown | Hickok Bronze | Blue or Tan 
White or _| Silver or a Light Tan 
very Light Hickok Btonze | Leather or 
Colored Silk 


You should have a different belt for every 
suit. Belt width is a matter of taste. 


DRESS WELL and SUCCEED 


RE 


ay 


A 


BELTS 


Belts that Pass the Test 


OUNG men are the severest critics 

of men’s wearing apparel. In 

college, in business or in social life, they 

are keenly sensitive of their appear- 

ance. Whatever receives their approval, 
well deserves it. 


Hickok Belts, Buckles and Beltograms 
enjoy this approval of correctly dressed 


young men and older men as well. 
The Buckle and Beltogram made of heavy 
Hickok plate, with initial in blue inlay, 
rugged hammered panel and burnished 
border, as shown above, with belt of pig- 
skin, cowhide or calfskin, is bound to be 
one of the smartest creations for Summer. 
Prices $1.00; 2.003 3.00; 5.00 and up. 


Sold by all stores catering to well-dressed men and boys 


HIGKOKeMANUPAGLURING COMPANY Skochester, Ni X:, U. 5. A. 


Branches in NEW YORK CITY, CHICAGO and TORONTO 


BELTOGRAMS 
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New Style 


Pictures can’t do justice to this 
super-cot. You have to see its 
slim, sturdy beauty to fully 
appreciate it. It has a finish, a 
style all its own, quite unlike 
the crudity of old-time cots. 
For the home it is incon- 
spicuous—for the camp it fits 
nature’s colors perfectly. 


Also 


Cable Steel Chairs and Stools 


New-day refinements. Fold compactly. Rub- 
ber-tipped legs. Longer life. Handsome green 
enameled steel, Strong. Comfortable. Chair 
weight, 434 pounds, price $1.50; stool, 4 
pounds, price $1.25. Better than wood. 


K x 
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AN additional guest room in a jifly. 
a camp bed the minute the tent is ree 
Speed in folding or unfolding is 
of the many superiorities of the ne 
patented Cable Cot. q 
Best of all, this is easy speed 
provoking annoyance of old-fashionede 
The Cable Cot folds and unfolds y 
the ease and simplicity of an umbrella, 
Andcompact! Smaller, when folded,t 
a small golf bag. Just 5 inches by 7 by 
Swing it along as you hike—it weighse 
16 Hounds It has a convenient handle 
It’s good looking, too. Slim lines. He 
enamel in green. A tailored top. 
Who now, after seeing this super 
would wi illingly buy an old-fashioned o 


Op ens or Fol d 


Stronger 


Built complete of U-shaped 
steel tubing—structurally cre- 
ated by a master engineer. So 
strong that six men— weighing 
half a ton—can stand on it. 
Reinforced steel joints. Plenty 
of strong steel rivets. This Cable 
Cot is built for long wear and 
hard usage. It automatically 
adjusts itself to uneven ground, 
but never gets rickety or loose. 
Rust-proof. Non-squeaky. 


CABL 


Inexpensiv 


The original cost of a Cables 
Cot 1s the same as a wo 
—but steel lasts indefini 
Careful designing ends old- 
weaknesses and constant 1 
of repair. Steel can’t rot. § 
can’t crack or split. The 
nothing flimsy about the C 
Cot—it is built to give | 
inexpensive service and will 
a lifetime. We’ve put it toe 

test of rough usage. W 
tested it to years of ser 
We claim it is more econ 

cal than the ordinary 
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etterments 


bber-tipped legs! ‘That may sound like 
fying a detail. But any woman re- 
bers scratched Hoors. So we’ve pre- 
d that drawback. 

. John Cable, the inventor, succeeded 
other men have failed, by not only 
ng an engineering structure for a cot, 
y including the wanted refinements. 

. Cable’s reward comes in the instant 
ence people express for his invention. 
ty where progressive department, furni- 
hardware and sporting goods stores 
Cable Cots in stock, realizing that 
customers will be no longer satisfied 
old-fashioned cots. 
e price is $5.50—no more than wood— 
sw inter-mountain states, freight adds 
ly to the price. 


150 Seconds 


tht Weight Compact © Sanitary 


ible Cot weighs no more Fold it up in 50 seconds! with Steel is preferable because it 
wooden cot—in some the ease of an umbrella. It re- doesn’t attract insects and ver- 
sss. [ts weight is only 16 duces to a bundle 5 inches by min. It can be kept clean. 
3. In the home, a woman 7 inches by 38 inches—smaller Enameled steel is like a por- 
ild can carry it upstairs than a small golf bag. Stow it celain bath tub—it can be 
wn, from room to room. away in the closet. On the washed. It can’t absorb water 
mper can swing it along hike, fancy its convenience. and rot. It can’t rust. When- 
ise—it has a convenient Compare it with the average ever sanitation is discussed steel 
. For motorists, it can folding cot, twice the folded is more desirable. 

in the automobile or on size. Yet the Cable Cot, when 

Anning board. The hol- open, is 6 feet 4 inches long, 

-shaped tubing reduces 25 inches wide and 17 inches b al, k 

ight. The tailored top is high. And more comfortable. A cer ere 

a fine 12-0z. khaki duck Only in case your dealer cannot supply you or you are in re- 


mote location; send $5.50 and one cot will be shipped prepaid. 


To dealers: If you are not already supplied with Cable 
Cots, address us for full information. The Cable Corporation, 
Sales Dept., Woolworth Building, New York City. 


eh Uusa — <. i.) gkiak tk F150 en ines ee ee 


THE CABLE CORPORATION 
Sales Dept., Woolworth Building, New York City 


d edges, double sewed. 


Enclosed find $5.50 for which please ship me one 
Cable Cot, prepaid. 


| 

| 
| : 
| Name | 
: : 

| Address. i. Re of | 
BS | 
| | 
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THE CORD 
furnished with § 
Irons fits all mal 
electric appliance 
complete Cord-§ 
steel unbreakab 
with guaranteed 
tacts, 6 feet of | 
cord and two 
lamp-socket plug, 
_ chased separately- 


No Iron Is Any More Reliable Than Its Cord-Set 


That’s why we’ve made the Simplex Cord-Set 
with the all-steel unbreakable plug 


contacts and lengthens the life of the iron. Allow 
him to demonitrate the air-cooled regt-Stand that 
saves lifting of the iron. Let him show you how 
easy it 1s to snap the plug in or out of the iron 
simply by grasping the ever-cool ball grip of 
green Bakelite. 

Remember that with all the new features of 


F the Cord-Set of your electric iron refuses to 

function, you no longer HAVE an ele¢tric iron. 

It is nothing more or less than one of the old- 
time sad irons—and very sad, too. 

And so, we have equipped the new Simplex 

Electric Iron with a Cord-Set with an all-steel 

plug that you simply CANNOT break. It’s as 


Sturdy as the Simplex Iron itself Fits and matches 
your other appliances, too. 

Ask your dealer to show you this new standard 
weight, six-pound iron. Let him point out to you 
the new air-cooled terminal guard that protects the 


this truly wonderful Simplex, the price COMPLETE, 
including Iron and Cord-Set, is $4.50. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, order direét, using the 
coupon, and pay the postman when Iron and 
Cord-Set arrive by mail. 


e 


SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING COMPANY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
DEALERS! - eee, 
a 


2) Ls ple 2 
If youdonot ™ bet? 


know the nearest a E [= E (S T Ft j Cc 


Simplex distributor, write 


will pay the: m 
shown. in this ad 


Dealer's Name 


us for his name and address. *Cross out article not Wi 


: Be oS Sed a 5 0 


THE 


Rother R Riding 


When the springs of your car bind and 
become stiff, due to rust or lack of proper 
lubrication, they will not absorb the shocks 
| of the road and the result is rough riding. 
Use of Whiz Anti-Squeak Spring Compound 
will restore resiliency. It penetrates, dissolves rust 
and deposits an oily film of graphite between the 
leaves. The result is more comfort- 
able riding, less wear on the tires 
and less | racking of 1 the whole car. 


or <7 

Quick Tire Repairs 

The @Arz All Rubber Patch Outfit contains 

everything necessary to easily make quick, effi- 

cient repairs to tire inner tubes. The patches are 

applied cold and instantly become a part of and 

stretch with the tube. Anyone without mending 

experience can make roadside repairs by follow- 
ing the simple directions on each 
container. 


OT, 


sit? . Avoid Leak Damage 


Leaking radiators result in heated 
engines, loss of power, knocking caused by pre- 
ignition and may cause seizure of pistons, scored 
cylinders, warped valves and cracked cylinders 
and water-jackets. When your radiator or water- 
jacket springs a leak, get a can of &@/Ayz Radiator 
Stop Leak from the nearest dealer - pour it into 
your radiator and the leak will be permanently 
repaired almost instantly. Carry a can in your 
car for use in an emergency. 


Prolong Car Beauty 

The beauty of cars finished with Duco or similar 
products or with baked ‘enamel, can be protected 
and prolonged by use of @/Ayz Wax Auto Fini 
It is easy to apply; removes spots and stains; rubs 
clean and dry and imparts a high, lasting lustre. 


For Other Finishes @fhiz Auto Body 
Polish preserves and intensifies the lustre of 
the varnish. It removes stains, streaks and 
bluish film. Polishes quickly and easily. 

Does not leave an oily surface. 
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A Well-Kept Car 


To know that a car is well-kept - that it 
runs smoothly and has retained its new 
appearance, in spite of long service - is 
a constant source of pride and pleasure. 


With little trouble and at small cost, 
owners everywhere - thousands of them - 
have well-kept cars - cars they are proud 
of and delight to drive. They keep their 
cars in good condition with the aid of 


Whiz Auto Products. 


@QhAiz Auto Products are made to 
improve appearance and performance - 
there is one for almost every car need - 


the torn faded top, the shabby body, 


squeaky springs, leaking radiator, 


unsightly cushions, grinding gears, punct- ae 
ured tires and many other purposes. , 


Whiz Products are guaranteed. They 
must be good for they are sold and 
recommended by more than 103,000 
dealers, and over 41,000, 000 pages 


were used last year. 


Whiz Products are not excemave They 
are easy to use. They will help to save. 
your car. 
Whiz déalecs in your neighborhood. 


Tell him what you want to do for your | 


car. He has the right @/Azz Products 


to supply your needs or r get them ae 


for you. 


THE R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD. CO. 


General Office and Factories, Camden, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
BRANCHES IN 42 PRINCIPAL CITIES 3 


REG.U.S. 


PAT. OFF. 


QUALITY 


PROD 


UCTS 


Buy them today. Thereisa 


| 
| 
| 
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TRE: 


No. 23 of, the Graham Brothers 
Series on “American Industries” 


New Prices 
cnassis °109 
cassis 128 


Corresponding 
Reductions in Oth 


Chassis Prices 
F. O. B. Detro 


CABS AND BODIES ¥ 
EVERY BUSINESS 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS x 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE ‘ 
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Graham Brothers Standard Farm Body Truck 


Contentment on the Farm 


When the world wondered how to stem the tide of 
Youth’s great migration to the city, the Farmer acted. 


Today we see the fruits of his initiative— 
3,500,000 modern implements; 500,000 tractors; 
140,000 milking machines and separators; 225,000 
electric light plants; 2,500,000 telephones; 1,160,000 
phonographs; countless thousands of radio sets; 
3,500,000 automobiles and 3'70,000 trucks. 


Country life now affords all the varieties that 


prevails where once was sullen toil. Culture and 
contentment have supplanted dull unrest. 


The important and creditable part Graham Brothers 
Trucks have had in this wholesome evolution is a 
matter of common knowledge. Nine per cent of 
Graham Brothers entire production for 1924 went 
into service on American Farms. Sturdy, fleet and 
economical, these trucks have proved their right to 
the owner’s trust. Their power, reliability and 
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effervescent Youth requires. Cheerful diligence appearance are the Farmer’s pride. 


GP ROA ARMA B Rost bak Ros 


Detroit - Evansville - Stockton - Toronto 


SROTHERS 
TRUCKS 


SUB S TA N CoE 


Portland Cement 
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Exterior finish of 27 major buildings by John J. Earley, architectural sculptor 


Concrete, made with Atlas, beautified this university 


HE State of Louisiana has built, 
at Baton Rouge, a complete uni- 
versity which 1s an architectural 
gem. So far as known, this 1s the 
first entire university built in one 
operation. The group, 27 major 
buildings, would have been eco- 
nomically impossible for the 
State in any other material than concrete. Concrete 
solved the problem, for it is economical, permanent, 
beautiful and adaptable to any form of construction 


The style, Northern Italian Renaissance, was chosen 
by the architect, the late Theodore C Link, as most 
suitable for the aims and ambitions of the university. 
Originally this type of architecture utilized field stone 
built into masonry—in ancient times an economical 
type of construction because it largely permitted the 
use of ordinary labor 


aie CHICAGO 


=the neal 
PORTLAND CEMENT y 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BIRMINGHAM 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ST.LOUIS DES MOINES DAYTON OMAHA BUFFALO KANSAS CITY JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Concrete, the modern masonry, furnished moder 
economy of both material and labor. And just as th 
old time buildings of that type used stucco to giv 
them symmetry and beauty, this modern group use 
today’s stucco, made with Atlas Portland Cemeni 
with even greater possibilities for both beauty an 
permanence. | 


The same qualities that made Atlas the preferte 
material for this achievement in modern building- 
the same combination of economy, beauty and pet 
manence—also make Atlas the logical material f 
any other structure of merit, whether it be the hom( 
the industrial building or the elaborate public struc 
ture. It is one more indication of the reason Atl 
is known as “the Standard by which all other mak 
are measured.” 


Between the Atlas plants and the user there is but one distributor —the building m 
terial dealer—who brings Atlas to the public cheaper than by any other method. A 
architect, contractor or prospective builder is invited to write this Company regarding 1 
possibilities of concrete, made with Atlas. Ms 


INDEPENDENCE, KANS. 
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Instant Knowledge of Position Through ELLIOTT-FISHER Accounting Machines 
is the Key to BUSINESS CONTROL 


STANT knowledge of the exact position of a 
rest fire, gained through modern means of com- 
lication, is absolutely essential in order to keep 
ider control. Elliott-Fisher accounting machines 
the modern means for communicating to execu- 
} the facts and figures which give them instant 
Wledge of the exact position of every unit in 
t business organizations. That exact knowledge 
e key to business control. Elliott-Fisher account- 
machines put on your desk the current reports 
records that are vital in the control of your 
ness. Thousands of business executives have said 


» 


that Elliott-Fisher accounting machines do more 
work, with greater speed and accuracy, than any other 
accounting machine. One reason for that is the flat 
writing-surface, the fundamental difference between 
the Elliott-Fisher accounting machine and all others. 
Another reason is that Elliott-Fisher machines in 
standard models are adaptable to any kind of business, 
large orsmall. In thirty-one years of successful service, 
Elliott-Fisher Company has grown to be the largest 
exclusive manufacturer of accounting machines in the 
world. Elliott-Fisher Company, 342 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Branches in principal cities. 


Da Service and Supplies are second only in importance to machines. You can 
depend absolutely on E-F Service and EFCO Supplies 


‘ 

field, Secretary & Treasurer, E. R. Squibb 
lew York, says: ‘‘We wish to state that through 
he Elliott-Fisher accounting machine, we obtain 
alysis of the daily postings, thereby giving the 
ice a control of the business without addi- 
f expense and with the elimination of numer- 
ich were incurred under the old methods.” 
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Longer Springs—Softer Tires—then Cushers 


The softer they made tires and 
springs the harder you bounced, 
until car builders found it vital 
to provide for rebound controls. 
Cars now come with holes already 
drilled in the frames so that you 
can perfect the riding qualities. 


Put on Cushers. Only Cushers 
control rebound with the new 
principle of “Flash Action.” It is 
a basic advance, bringing out the 
full comfort possibilities of any car. 
It is the modern method. Here is 
the big difference: 
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With balloon tires, or even with 
any tires, the springs may flex so 
swiftly that slack develops in 
the rebound connection, which 
means no control. Or the axles 
may ‘fall away” so fast as to 
cause extreme tension, which 
means jerky, destructive motion. 


F LAS.A ACT Ochs 


Cushers “Flash Action” is faster 
than the bouncing of any tires 
or springs. Just as the clutch of 
the car is “let in” slowly or fast, 
according to conditions, the 
Cushers automatic clutch as- 
sures just the right degree of con- 
trol for every road condition. 


June 23 


Dry-disc clutch control also auto- 
matically suits any set of Cushers 
to every make of car. Only one 


size of Cushers is necessary. The 
clutch disengages itself on smooth 
surfaces, so Cushers never make 
riding stiffer! 


Needing no service, because they 
have nothing to stretch, adjust, re- 
place or lubricate, Cushers have 
become the accessory sensation of 
years. The most wanted rebound 
controls are now in live accessory 


shops— $30 the set. 


Ford springs, like balloon tires, are mastered by Cushers. Cushers provide Ford riding control that ends sidesway instead of increasing it!—$15 the set. 
CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE CO., Mfts. of Screw Machine and Automotive Products—CUSHERS SALES DEPT., FULTON-DEAN CO., 332 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


Ls 
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VALVE GRINDING—Valves may be 
ground with a screw driver or with an 
electric valve grinder. 

The old screw driver method requires 
several hours of hard labor, the modern 
method requires one-fourth the time, as 
the work is performed with an electric 
motor driven tool, which operates many 
times faster than is possible by hand, not 
only doing the job quicker but insuring 
uniformity, as there is no tendency for the 


-mechanic to get tired and slight the last 


few valves. 
CARBON CLEANING—Carbon may 


be removed in two ways—an hour’s work, 
scraping by hand, or in ten or fifteen 
minutes with a wire brush in the chuck 
of an electric drill. 
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Has Your Garage Man 
Modern Equipment? 


HE Automobile Repair Business is in the 

transition period right now. You can help 

hasten the time when every shop is properly 
equipped with modern machinery to accomplish 
your work at least expense. 


If your dealer is not equipped with modern 
tools, so as to give you the sort of service you are 
éviitled to, it is hardly likely that you will continue 
to have him do your work, and even less likely that 
you will buy your next new car from him. 


But before you decide to go to someone else for 
your service work and your new car, give him a 
chance by letting him know why he is not making 
good with you. 


Your attention is called to three common opera- 
tions which every car requires periodically. These 
are Valve Grinding, Carbon Cleaning, Brake Re- 


lining (see illustrations). 
BLACK & DECKER Electric Tools are among 


the most important with which every automotive 
repair shop should be equipped in order to render 
the sort of service to which the car owner is en- 


titled. Is your repair man equipped with Black & 
Decker Electric Tools? 


The BLACK & DECKER MFG. CO. 
TOWSON, MARYLAND, U. S. A. 
Canadian Factory—Lyman Tube Bldg., Montreal, P. Q. 


Automotive repair men can secure Black & Decker Electric Tools 
and attachments from their own jobbers. 


BRAKE RELINING—Brakes may be 
relined in two ways. The old method is to 
use a hammer, chisel and hand drill. The 
modern method is to punch out the old 
rivets with a riveting machine, to drill and 
countersink the new lining with a brake 


relining machine, which is driven with an 
electric drill, and to set the new rivets 
with a riveting machine. 

Brake lining manufacturers all advocate 
the modern method, as it insures a better 
job, giving longer life to the lining, and 
saving hours of time. 
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“DE, BE 


HOME TUESDAY” 


(But what if you should never come home?) 


UNDER your direction your business prospers. 
Under your supervision bills are met and taxes 
paid. Under your management your home runs 
smoothly. You leave on a business trip or a vaca- 
tion and the machinery still functions. But think 
of that trip extended into a year... or forever 

. doesn’t it make you stop and think a little? 


Stop and think—now. Your boy, the husky 
little rascal—just what would he do? Face the 
question fairly. And your girl, skipping to school 
this morning—could she still have the college 
training you have promised? And those long years 
ahead of her who trusts you so completely—what 


do they hold? 


Insurance is a comforting thing to everybody 
concerned. Properly planned to fit your needs 
and wishes, it brings a blessed sense of security to 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


every member of the household. Carefully worked 
out and fulfilled to the letter, these plans will see 
your children through school. They will provide 
an income for your wife, beginning at any time. 
They will secure independence for yourself when 
you reach the non-productive age. 

You will be agreeably surprised at the inter- 
esting objectives and cheerful methods of modern 
insurance. And you will enjoy discussing these 
new versions of an old subject with the Phoenix 
Mutual representative. He has been specially 
trained for just such a discussion. He is thoroughly 
familiar with all the modern uses of life insurance. 
He will meet your special conditions and circum- 
stances with a well-planned program of security. 
His special knowledge and training are at your 
disposal without charge. A letter will bring him 
to your home or office. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 


HARTFORD CONN. 


First policy issued 1851 
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<4 A Jantzen puts the 


- 


joy in swimming! 


Oot in the coolest spot you know—find the fun of 
swimming this Fourth-of-July in the complete 
comfort of a Jantzen. 


Jantzen has literally taken the country by storm. De- 
signed and patented but seven years ago by Carl Jantzen, 
expert Pacific Coast swimmer, the suit is now the larg- 
est seller wherever people swim. In 1918, Jantzen saw 
a nation paddling around the edges. Baggy skirts im- 
peded swimming. Fabrics stretched and sagged. 


Today the newer freedom of the Jantzen is the choice of millions. 
Along the Maine resorts, at Narragansett, Long Island, Atlantic City, 
Florida, the Great Lakes, Galveston—up and down the Pacific 
Coast, and at Honolulu, Jantzen wearers are in the majority! 


Jantzen-stitch fabric is elastic. Modest—fits the body perfectly, 
wet or dry. The non-rip crotch and bow-trunk pattern are exclusive 
—patented. Jantzen made the first suit with a non-breakable rubber 
button. The suit is warm and long-wearing—woven from 100% 
long-fibre, pure worsted wool. Jantzen originated “ fit-by-weight,”’ 
insuring perfect fit. Yet—a Jantzen costs no more! 


This coming week is National Jantzen Weck. See Jantzens for 
men, women and children at better stores. Compare a Jantzen 
with any other suit. Buy one and you'll know why it’s called 
“The suit that changed bathing to swimming.” 


JANTZEN KnittTinG Mitts, poRTLAND, OREGON 


Jantzen Knitting Mills of Canada, Ltd. (Canadian Corporation), Vancouver, Canada 


Also makers of Jantzen, the coat to wear anywhere. 


™“ 
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Gives with every 
movement! 


SCISSORS KICK 


f Adds to your speed—and 
there's no danger of rip- 
ping a Jantzen! Patented 


non-rip crotch accom- 
modates energetic swim- 
meng ! 


BREAST STROKE 


34 inch stretch across 
chest is easy ina 
Jantzen! Only a Jantzen 
“gives and takes” per- 
fectly with body move- 
ments! 


THE CRAWL 
Doing this stroke, you 
get 34 inch “pull” on 
shoulder strap and 
shoulder! No strain on 
Jantzen fabric! Made for 
muscular action! 


WHAT JANTZEN-STITCH IS 


Tightly woven Jantzen- 
stitch stretches like a 
piece of rubber! 


Springs back into shape 
instantly! Its elasticity 
is permanent. Holds its 
shape for the life of the 
suit! Never gets baggy. 


The suit that changed 
bathing to swimming 


Unbreakable rubber 


button 


Shaped to fit the body 
perfectly 


Patented bow trunks— 
give perfect fit across 
hips 


Jantzen patented non- 
rip crotch 


™ 


Jantzen Red 
Diving Girl 
Stickers! 


Here is the most widely 
traveled young lady in 
America! She's on five 
million automobiles. 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office. 
Unauthorized use pro- 
hibited. 


Ask your dealer for Jant- 
zen diving girl stickers 
for your car. Or send 4c 
for two. Jantzen Knit- 
ting Mills, Portland, Ore. 
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|. MOTHS, FLIES, MOSQUITOES | 


BEDBUGS AND FLEAS 


ANGLEFOOT Spray is of super-strength. It is 


equally effective against all common household insects. 


Quality of this degree is both a convenience and economy. 
There is no need of buying a whole assortment of insect 
exterminators. Tanglefoot mist is as deadly to moths, 
mosquitoes, bedbugs, fleas and certain other pests as it 
is to flies. No more powerful or effective household 
insecticide is manufactured. 


In combating insects use the spray freely without fear of 
staining or injuring the finest furs or most delicate fabrics. 
Tanglefoot is non-injurious to human beings and animals 
and is fully guaranteed. Quart can #1.25, pint 75c and 
half-pint 50c. Tanglefoot special sprayer, 35 cents. 


THE TANGLEFOOT COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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AT GROCERY AND. 
DRUG STORES 


Things to think about 
when you buy your bathing suit 


B.S. Co., New York 


ad 
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ATURALLY, you expect your bathing 
suit to keep i its pristine style, good fit 


and fresh colors. You want it to dry out 
quickly, and to be so comfortable you forget 
you are wearing it. If you prefer a knitted 
suit you insist upon pure worsted, because 
nothing else is so springy and serviceable. 


Yet how difficult these seemingly simple re- 
quirements are to get—at a moderate price. 
But here is a hint: buy a bathing suit you are 
sure is made by an organization devoted 
solely to the creation of good bathing suits 
and smart bathing suit fashions. 


Ocean knows Bathing Suits 


Since 1883 Ocean has made bathing suits, 
and nothing else. Literally, millions of fam- 


The OCEAN BATHING SuiT Co., New York City 
Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Bathing Suits in the aie 


lcean Bathin ig 
Jor cll the 


Se ee a a CRT as 


ilies have enjoyed the good qualities of Ocean 
Suits. Forty-two years of wide experience 
have built up enviable standards—touching 
every step in making, from designing to the 
knitting of fabrics. 


Ocean designers keep in close touch with 
Paris for new hints of feminine water modes. 
But fit and comfort, so essentially American 
requirements, are Cardinal features in all 
Ocean Suits. 


see the new Ocean Suits 


This care in our work will be instantly evi- 
dent when you examine Ocean Suits. And 
a very wide range of designs makes selection 
a joy. Ask at your favorite store to see Ocean 
Bathing Suits. No matter what your choice 
may be, you will get utmost quality and value. 
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The official racing suits used by the 
American Women's Olympic Swim- 
ming Team of 1924, were Ocean Suits. 


FREE — Instruction Book on 
“The (rawi,] by an expert. 
Everybody wants tp swim the <<crawl.”’ 
Mr. L. DeB. Hanfjley, leading amateur 
and international ajthority on swimming, 
has written for usin authoritative book 
on how to mast¢ this pee retest of all 
swimming stroka. 
Use the request 
to secure, free. © | fb>BHandiey | 


copy of this bk : ee 
the edition is Jmi v4 


est 23rd St., New York. City 
pase send me my copy of The Crawl 
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Locktite Luke seys: 


Maybe you wonder why such a little thing 
as a tire patch is advertised in The Saturday 
Evening Post so big as if it was a hole auto- 
mobile. The facts is the boss, thats Mr. Wood, 
hesold over four million cans of LOCKTITE 
last year and the way I’m workin as shippin 
clerk I know theres gone out more than that 
the first six months of this year. So you see, 
just like Campbells soups, this little business 
has become big and internashonal. 


You remember what.Abraham Lincoln or 
was it P. T. Barnum sed about foolin all guys 
onct and some guys always but not all the 
guys forever and ever. This page costs seven 
thousand betries sure enough but theres 
about 2,500,000 of them printed and so it 
costs Mr. Woad only about a third of a cent 
for you to be teadin this right this minute. 
Thats dirt cheap because if you are smart 
and buy a canaf LOCKTITE and save your- 
self about 500( miles more on your tires all 
for one dollat yure makin a lot of money so 
the propositidn|seems reasonable and Mr. 
Wood has got Andrew Carnegie lickt as a 
filanthropist. 

You can bvy tire patchin cheaper than 
LOCKTITE. Vaybe you can even find a 
guy whats throvin some out and youcan get 


it for nothin. 3ut it aint LOCKTITE and 


Inside Infor mBion/ Locktite non- 


—while a patch 


CASI 


THE 


-Perscripshun for 


stretching Patch is strong 


becomes weaker when stretched 


Dealers: It’s great to sell qual- 


ity merchandise and 
fine to have a patch that'll repair 
casings as well as tubes, without 
vulcanizing! Get this big display 
vbinet free from your jobber. 


you aint sure how long it will last if you use 
it. There aint nothin awfuller when yure 
motoring than to hear a tire blow exceptin 
the unhappy suspenshun of expectin it to 
blow. You dont have neither sad feelin with 
LOCKTITE in your casins or on your tubes. 


The reason is that LOCKTITE has a tuff 
fabric back stuck right to the live rubber. 
That keeps it from stretchin and gettin thin 
when you blow up the tire. Itkeeps the worn 
out spot you cover with a LOCKTITE patch 
extra thick and strong so it lasts longer than 
the rest of the tire. So by and by your tubes is 
allcovered with LOCKTITE like freckles on 
a kid but you aint ever got two of em on one 
spot and thats some consolashun. 


The new thing about LOCKTITE is that 
its the only patch whats jest as good for re- 
pairin casins as patchin tubes. You dont 
need no vulcanizin or matches or clamps or 
machinery. You dont even need hardly any 
time. All you need is to know where thehole 
is and slap on a patch of LOCKTITE a little 
bit bigger than the hole right inside the casin. 


Ze 
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NG & TUBE PATC 
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If its alittle hole or a bruise one layer is eny 
If its a little bigger hole or a casin break p; 
on_two layers of LOCKTITE to make sur 
For great big blowouts instead of throwin ¢ 
casin away put onthree layers of LOCKTI] 
andrun another thousand miles without ar 
worry. She wont blow again at that pla 
anyways. For low-pressure balloon casi 
LOCKTITE is about the only way cause 
boot dont stay put. And it sure is crazy 
throw a good balloonaway when a few cen 
of LOCKTITE fixes it up good as new. 


I aint no bettin man but if you can scare up o1 
dealer anywheres what dont sell LOCKTITE sendn 
the name hes goin under at present and I’ll send yc 
with my compliments a dollar can of LOCKTI 


providin you remember fu 4 


to send me a dollar to 
pay for it. I sure want 
you to try it. 

LOCKTITE PATCH COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. - Walkerville, Ont. 
Export Dept., 89 Broad St., New York 


Raia (2779) 
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FREE 10-DAY TUBE 
Send the Coupon 


Maybe your teeth are gloriously clear, 
simply clouded with a film coat. Make 
this remarkable test and find out. 


lorious Teeth 


Gums like coral to contrast them 


Do you seriously seek the charm they bring? Then please 


iccept this remarkable dental test. 


See the marked 


lifference 10 days will make. It’s simply a stubborn film 
m your teeth which you fail to remove, and which this 
EW way overcomes safe/y—scientifically. 


L teeth, ‘off-color’ teeth: 
ms that are softening, lack 
—modern science has made 
nt, new discoveries in over- 
them. 


in as little as ten days, you 
k a transformation in your 
can add immeasurably to 
pearance and attractiveness. 


offers you a test without 
. . the most remarkable, ac- 
to dental authorities, of all 
ests. In fairness to yourself, 
coupon, 


M—your enemy. How it 
s tooth and gum troubles 


science now traces scores of 
id gum troubles, directly or 
y, to a germ-laden film that 
your teeth. 


an’t see it with your eyes, 

your tongue across your 
1 you will feel it . . . a slip- 
cous coating. 


film absorbs discolorations 
1, smoking, etc. And that is 
tr teeth look ‘‘off color’’ and 


ys to teeth, gets into crevices 
s. It lays your gums open 


a 
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to bacterial attack. Germs by the 
millions breed in it. And they, with 
tartar, are a chief cause of pyorrhea 
and decay. 

You can’t have pretty teeth, unless 
you combat it. Highest authorities 
all tell you this. 


Brushing alone won't end it 


Many ordinary methods do not fight 
film successfully. Feel for it now with 
your tongue. See if your present 
cleansing method is failing in its 
duty. 

Now new methods are being used. 
A dentifrice called Pepsodent—dif- 
ferent in formula, action and effect 
from any other known. 

Largely on dental advice the world 
has turned to it. Tooth and gum 
troubles hence are on the decline. 


It removes that film. And 
Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important things 
at once: Removes that film, then 
firms the gums. No harsh grit, 
judged dangerous to enamel. 

A few days’ use will prove its 
power beyond all doubt. Why not try 
this new method which world’s au- 
thorities urge? 


Send the coupon. Clip it now before you forget. 
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THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 860, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Send to: 


Only one tube to a family. 


FREE today tue Pepsadéni 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by W orld’s Dental Authorities 
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“This sign on the 
outside ofa meat 
market means 
that there isa |. 
Hussmann Freezer | 
Display Counter | 
on the inside 
with its — 

“Better Meats 
Cleaner Meats 
Quicker Service 


Better Meats 
Cleaner Meats 
Quicker Servite 


Now 
a better 
way to buy 
your meats! 


The minute you step into a Hussmannized store, you 
realize that a new day in meat marketing is here. 


© 


5 


down the meat fibres, making every cut of meat juicier, 
tastier and more tender. 


HUSSMANNIZED SANITARY MARKET #f 


Better Meats 
Cleaner Meats 
Quicker Service 


What a wonderful way to buy your meats. Everything 
on display right under your eyes in a big beautiful 
Hussmann Patented Freezer Display Counter. 


How clean the meats are—where no flies can reach 
them, nor dust, nor hands, nor odors. 


How red and fresh and fine they are—because of 
the perfect Hussmann system of refrigeration that keeps 
them that way. 


How much more juicy and tender—the Huss- 
mann Patented System of Refrigeration produces a nat- 
ural dry cold air circulation that seals the pores of the 
meats, saving all the flavor and juices and breaking 


How much easier to choose what you want— 
everything displayed under glass where you can see 
just what piece of meat you wish. It’s so easy to think 
of what to get for dinner with such a great variety to 
select from. 


What a delightful change from the old way of buying 
your meats! 


Over 10,000 meat markets, grocery stores and deli- 
catessens are now equipped to give you this genuine 
Hussmann Patented Freezer Display Counter Service. 


If you are not yet buying meats and perishables at a 
Hussmannized store, you certainly will want to when 
you learn how much it means to you and your family. 


You can tell the genuine Hussmannized store by the big white cross sign on the outside. Look for the one 
in your neighborhood. It’s the ‘‘countersign’” of Better Meats, Cleaner Meats and Quicker Service? 


HARRY L. HUSSMANN REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, ST. LOUIS 


Representatives throughout the United States. Sales Offices: 911 Mission St., San Francisco—447 South San Pedro, Los Angeles—502 San Francisco St., 
El Paso, Texas—518 Virginia St., Seattle—Dallas, Texas—115 Western Ave., Minneapolis—805 Delaware St., Kansas City—Pittsburgh, Pa.—110 North 


Delaware Ave., Philadelphia. 


HUSSMANN FREEZER DISPLAY 


TRAOGCE MARK REG U.S.PAT OFF. 


LADIES! ‘ 
Get this free Meat Book 


Entirely different from a recipe book—a 
book on meat buying and meat uses fully 
illustrated. Shows the actual cuts of meats 
and how to prepare them in many ways. 
If you don’t know of a Hussma 
market near you, write us for this 
giving the name of your market. 


RETAILERS! 
Get our 32-page book f 


This 32-page illustrated book shows you 
how 10,000 retailers are attracting mo! 
customers, by means of Hussmann Pat 
ented Freezer Display Counter Service. 
shows how you, too, can increase y\ 
sales and reduce your costs. Write 
your free copy of “The Facts in the 


A Selling Opportunity | 
Some desirable sales territories still | 
open, offer unusual opportunities to | 
responsible business men with sales | 
experience. Write for facts. “ 
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Cold Drinks Taste Better Through A Straw 


Dainty, golden-tinted Stone’s Straws protruding above the crinkling 
ice, add an irresistible lusciousness to every cold drink. They are used 
in the best homes everywhere. 

In serving milk to childten, always use Stone’s Straws. They prevent 
gulping, thereby aiding digestion. Your physician will recommend them. 
Keep a supply of Stone’s Straws always handy. The Home Package—sev- 
eral weeks’ supply—represents real value at 10 cents a package. So easy 
to get too, Over 18,000 of the country’s leading druggists carry the Home 
Package. Look for the display on your druggist’s Soda Fountain. Get a 
package today. If your druggist cannot supply you, send us 10 cents, with 
his name and address.. We will send you a package and see that he is 


supplied. THE STONE STRAW CO. 


Exclusive Manufacturers 


General Offices: - Washington, D. C. 
Factories: WASHINGTON, D. C.; BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE STONE STRAW CO, 
Washington, D. C. 


Please send me a Home Package of Stone’s Straws. 


Wink it thro ugh res 


Stone's Sanitary Straws|*-- "| 


While Wagner “Triple 
Action”? control produces 
wonderful results with reg- 
ular high pressure tires, it is 
especially effective with bal- 
loons. It permits the easy 
cushioning action for which 
balloons are intended, yet 
controls excessive action and 
“galloping”. Wagners and 
balloon tires make the per- 
fect comfort combination. 


1 
Cushions Shocks 


The coil springs at the ends of 
the arms absorb small bumps. 


2 


Snubs Rebound 


The Wagner friction head at the 
center, controls rebound and 
violent spring action — both up 
and down. 


3 


Stops Sidesway 


The two arms, operating inde- 
pendently of each other, stop 
sidesway. 
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Now ~/hree Shock Absorbers in One- 
j Complete Riding Comfort in your Ford 


ICTURE the worst road you know—the one 

you dread driving over. Then think of riding 
over that same road comfortably and safely— 
without slowing down. Big bumps are cushioned 
into ripples —small bumps disappear and side- 
sway is entirely eliminated. That’s just what the 
Wagner Shock Absorber will do on your Ford. 


Automotive engineers of national reputation 
have combined in this one strong, simple de- 
vice the three basic principles of shock ab- 
sorber engineering, and they designed it ex- 
pressly for the Ford. 


Wagner performance is a revelation. You en- 
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complete relief from driving strain. Prolongs — 
the life of your car and reduces repairs. 


Wagners are easily and quickly installed —do 
not change or interfere with Ford construc- 
tion. Neat and inconspicuous in appearance}; 
they do their work without any further atten- 
tion. Not even oiling is necessary. 


Ask your Ford or accessory dealer to demon- 
strate the unique Wagner “Triple Action”. Com- 
pare its results with any other device—and you — 
will decide on Wagners. If your dealer cannot 
supply them, write us for complete information. 


TO THE TRADE: Ford and accessory dealers find it easy to sell Wagners. Write or wire for dealer’s proposition. 


E.R. WAGNER MFG. COMPANY, 85 32nd Street, NORTH MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S.A. 


Established 1899 


Triple 


lock 


Action). a e. 
Absorber 


for Fords 
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joy big car comfort with Ford economy—and a 
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_ Mrs. Webster sets the stage 


RS. WEBSTER spent many 
. days expressing color 
mes with draperies and 
_ A well-set stage, this new 
e, for living on a grander 
. Until this afternoon she 
ved everything ready for 
-“ house warming’ tomor- 
_ Then, while arranging 
menu and deciding upon the 
ice, she made a discovery. 
e people were coming than 
Websters had ever enter- 
ed at one time. She hadn't 
ugh silverware to serve 
a—no, not nearly enough! 


SaLEsRooms: 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


HAVE YOU SLIGHTED SILVERWARE IN FURNISHING YOUR HOME? 


In devoting yourself to the more obvious things in furnishing and decorating 
your home, have you neglected silverware—the very thing that makes enter- 
taining easier? If you have, you, of all people, should realize how 
reasonably you can acquire a complete 1847 Rogers Bros. silver service! 


You will find in “ 1847 Rogers Bros.” every piece to encourage correct and 
ample table setting. Notice, particularly, the salad forks, the bouillon 
spoons, the iced tea spoons, and the important serving pieces like the cold 
meat fork and the sugar shell. 

The fine designing of your 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate will always pay 
tribute to your good taste. Its durability will continue to justify your 
purchase. And when you need more pieces it will still be easy to provide 
them, for leading dealers carry the newer 1847 Rogers Bros. patterns. 

Send for booklet F-90, Etiquette, Entertaining and Good Sense. You will find 
it full of suggestions for successful entertaining. It’s free. Write for your 
copy today. InrernaTionat SiLver Co., Dept. E, Meriden, Conn. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 
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Ambassador 1eed Tea Spoon 
(Reduced Size) 


Ambassador Ice Pitcher and 
Hors d’Oeuvre Tray 


Rich and smart is the table setting 

which makes use of these durable 

pieces. They match the knives,- 

forks and spoons of 1847 Rogers 
Bros. patterns. 


CANADA: 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
or Canapa, LIMITED 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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hoose your music yourself 
anywhere, any time 


Choose your own program, play as 
many encores as you please and get per- 
fect results every time. That’s what you 

sp Netla Nos 35 can do with a Victrola and Victor 
Records, but that kind of service isn’t 
to be had in any other way. 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the Victor Company 
Look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 


2 Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. Victrola No. 35 (Portable) 
“HIS MASTERS, VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal au ee 
Canadian price-list on request Catalog sent on request 
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